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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


I. CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values . 


gas 

in go (gdu). ' 

]> as 

in t/:in (Jiin), ba th (baj>). 


(FOREIGN.) 

h . 

. ho ! (h^a). 

iS . 

. the n (Sen), bathe (.bf >S). 

n as in French nasal , eaviroa (anviron). 

r . 

. run (rnn), terrier (te'riat). 

; • 

. shop (Jtp), di sh (dij). 

i y .. 

It. sera^/io (so.-a Ro). 

x . 

. her (hat), farther (fa't'Bat). 

t/ . 

. chop (tjfp), ditch (ditj). 

nr .. 

I't. si^v/ore (sin y oro). 

s . 

. tee (sH, cess (ses). 

r, . 

. vii/on (vi jan), de/euner {crcw-cs). 

X •• 

Ger. zlcIi (ax), Sc. loo^ (Iox, lox^). 

w . 

. we n (wen). 

d3 • 

. judge (d3od3). 

X T .. 

Ger. i ch (ix y )j Sc. nio^t (nex 7 0* 

h\v . 

. when (hwen). 

n • 

. si>/,£-itt» (si'rjil]), think (])igk). 

7 •• 

Ger. sa^eii (za^en). 

y * 

. ye s (yes). 

vs ■ 

. finyer (fiqgat). 

7 T •• 

Ger. le^tn, re^nen (lo'y^en, r/'y^nen) 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. h la mode (n. la mod’), 
ai ... aye —yes (ai), Isaiah (oizara). 
re ... i nan (mam). 

pass (pas), chant (tfant). 
load (land), n aw (nau). 
cut (k»t), s on (srn). 
yot (yet), ten (ten), 
survey sb. (s v'ivc), Fr. attache (atajo). 

Fr. chof (Jgf). 
evor (evai), nation (no^Jan). 

/, eye, (oi), bind (boind). 

Fr. ean do vie ( o dp vr). 
sit (sit), mystic (mistik). 

Psycho (sai'ki), roact (ri|Se*kt). 
achor (o**kox), morality (morarliti). 
oil (oil), boy (boi). 
hero (hI®'ro), zoology (zo^lod^i). 
what (hwgt), watch (wgtj). 
got (gpt), soft (s^ft). 

Ger. Koln (koln). 

Fr. p eu (po). 
u ... fall (ful), book (buk). 
iu ... deration (diuro^Jan). 
u ... unto (zvnt«\ frugality (fr?/-)* 
iu ... Mattho7£/ (mje’Ju?/), virtwo (v5uti«). 
ii ... Ger. Midler (mu’ler). 
u ... Fr. d?/ne (diin). 

° (see i », e-\ o\ u°) > . T 

<, O (seeV', of I see Vo1 - 1 < P- XXIV > nole 3' 

’ as in able (oib’l), eaten (it*n) = voice-glide. 


a ... 
au . . . 
v ... 
e ... 
e ... 
Ils ... 
0 ... 
oi ... 

II* *■• 

i ... 
i ... 

0 ... 

01 ... 
o ... 
o ... 

V> P* • • 

II O ... 

II a ... 


II. VOWELS. 

LONG. 

as in alms (amz), bar (bar). 


v ... carl (koxl), far (fax), 

e (e*)... thore (tfe®i\ poar, pare (pe>»x). 
e{e 1 )... roin, rain (ro f n>, thoy (1So ! ). 
i ... Fr. faire (f£r’). 

5 ... fir (f5x), (era (fain), oarth (5x1). 


I (!>)... bfor (bl-u), cloar (kll®x). 
t ... thfof (l>iO> see (si). 

6(o®)... boar, bore (b5*x), glory (glo->*ri). 

o(o«)... so, sow (so*), soal (soul). 

§ ... wa/k (wpk), wart ;wgst). 
p ... short (Jf5xt), thorn (Jjpjn). 

|| o ... Fr. co«/r tkor). 

!fo ... Ger. Gothe (gote), Fr. jo/2ne (?on). 
u(u») .. poor (pua), moorish ^muo’rij). 
iu, *u... pare (piu®j), l«re (lu®x). 
ft ... t wo moons (t/7 m?7nz). 
i?7, >z7... iew tfi/7), l«te (lk7t). 

I« ... Ger. gr/7n (gri/'n), Fr. iz/s (3//). 


OBSCURE. 

a as in amoeba (am/'ba). 

se ... accept (rekse*pt), maniac (mo 1 muck). 


datam (do 5 -tom). 

moment (mou ment), several (se*veral)« 
separate ( ad }'. ) (sc*parot). 

addod (jc’ded), ostate (estoH). 


1 ... va:i?‘ty (vse*mti). 

1 ... romain (r/mo J, n), bolieve (bilTv). 

o ... theory (J>r or i). 

o ... violet (vn^/IeU parody (pre’rodi). 

2 ... authority (tyo rtti*. 

$ ... connect (k^he’kt), amazon (x'mazpn). 


iu, »u verdare (vordiux), measx/re (me^ux). 
it ... altogether (olt/rge*ffox). 

\U ... circx/lar (soukiz/lax). 


p the 0 in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


I Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. e, 0 , representing an earlier a, are distinguished as g, p (having the phonetic value of e and p, or 2> above) ; as in ende from andi (OIIG. anti, 

Goth, andei-s), mpnn from maim , pit from an. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... = adoption of, adopted from. 
a ( as a 1300) ...... = cute, before. 

a., adj., adj — adjective. 

abscl., absol = absolutely. 

abst. = abstract. 

= accusative. 

ad. [in Etymol.]... = adaptation of. 

adv., adv — adverb. 

advb = adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AFr = Anglo-French. 

Anat = in Anatomy. 

Antiq in Antiquities. 

aphet. '. = aphetic, aphetized. 

app = apparently. 

Arab = Arabic. 

Arch — in Architecture. 

arch. = archaic. 

Archied. = in Archaeology. 

assoc. = association. 

Astr. = in Astronomy. 

Astral. = in Astrology. 

atlrib = attributive, -ly. 

bef. = before. 

Biol. = in Biology. 

Boh = Bohemian. 

Bet. = in Botany. 

Build. = in Building. 

c (as c 1 300) = circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.) = century. 

Cat. = Catalan. 

catachr. = catachrestically. 

Cf if c f. — confer, compare. 

Ckem. ..I... ......... -= in Chemistry. 

C L L. = classical Latin. 

cogn. w. ............ ” cognate with. 

collect . = collective, -ly. 

colloq ■■= colloquially. 

comb = combined, -ing. 

Comb.''. = Combinations. 

Comm. = in commercial usage. 

comp = compound, composition. 

compl = complement. 

Conch = in Conchology 

concr. = concretely. 

conj. = conjunction. 

cons = consonant. 

Const., Const. ... Construction, construed 
with. 

Cryst. = in Crystallography. 

/jj .) = in Davies (Sapp. Eng. 

v Glossary). 

Da = Danish. 

dat! = dative. 

def. — definite. 

d e riv *=* derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial. = dialect. -al. 

Diet = Dictionary. 

dim = diminutive. 

Du. ...'" = Dutch. 

Bccl. in ecclesiastical usage. 

cllipt = elliptical, -ly. 

e. midi. ! = east midland (dialect). 

Eng = English. 

Bnt = *n Entomology. 

erron. " = erroneous, -ly. 

esp., esp = especially. 

ctym = etymology. 

euphem = euphemistically. 

= except. 

f. [in Etymol.] ... = formed on. 

£ (in subordinate 

entries) ~ form of. 

fern, (rarely I.) ... = feminine. 

fig. = figurative, -ly. 

jf. Fr = French. 

fr'e’q. !" = frequently. 

Fris *= Frisian. 

G., Ger ~ German. 

Gael = Gaelic. 


Before a word or sense. 

•f* « obsolete. 

\\ .= not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

* sometimes points out die word illustrated. 


gen ; 

gen 

gen. sign : 

Geol. ! 

Geom 

Goth 

Gr 

Gram 

Heb 

Her. 

Herb 

Hart 

imp 

infers 

impf. 

ind. 

indef. 

i’f 

infl 

int. 

intr 

It 

J-.CJO 

(lam.) 

(J° d 0 

L 

(L.)(in quotations) 

lang. 

LG 

lit 

Lith 

LXX 

Mai 

masc (rarely m.) 

Math 

ME 

Med. 

med.L 

Mech 

Mctaph. 

MHG 

midi 

Mil. 

Min 

mod 

Mtts 

(N.) 

n. of action 

n. of agent 

Nat. Hist. 

Naut 

neut. (rarely n.) 

NF.. NFr 

N. O 



north 

N. T 

Numism 

obj 

Obi., obs., obs. . 

occas 

OE. 


of Todd’s 
[Johnson. 


OF., OFr. 
OFris. ... 

OHG 

OIr. 

ON 

ONF 

Opt. 

Omith. .. 

OS 

OSI 

O. T 

OTeut. .. 

orig. 

Palxont . .. 
pa. pple. .. 
pass 


= genitive. 

= general, -ly. 

= general signification. 

= in Geology. 

= in Geometry. 

- Gothic (=• Mceso-Gothic). 

- Greek. 

- in Grammar. 

= Hebrew. 

= in Heraldry. 

= with herbalists. 

= in Horticulture. 

= Imperative. 

= impersonal. 

= imperfect 
= Indicative. 

= indefinite. 

= Infinitive. 

= influenced. 

= interjection. 

-- intransitive. 

= Italian. 

= Johnson (quotation from). 

= in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

- Jodrell (quoted bom). 

= Latin. 

= Latham’s edn 
= language. 

= Low German. 

=1 literal, -ly. 

^ Lithuanian. 

= Septuagint. 

= Malay. 

= masculine. 

= in Mathematics. 

= Middle English. 

- in Medicine. 

-- mediteval Latin. 

= in Mechanics. 

= in Metaphysics. 

= Middle High German. 

= midland (dialect). 

^ in military usage. 

= in Mineralogy. 

= modern. 

= in Music. 

= Nares (quoted from). 

: noun of action. 

= noun of agent. 

= in Natural History. 

= in nautical language. 

- neuter. 

= Northern French. 

= Natural Order. 

. — nominative. 

. = northern (dialect). 

= New Testament. 

= in Numismatics. 

. = object. 

.. = obsolete. 

. = occasional, -ly. 

.. = Old English (= Anglo- 
Saxon). 

= Old French. 

,. = Old Frisian. 

= Old High German. 

.. = Old Irish. 

■= Old Norse (Old Icelandic) 
= Old Northern French. 

.. = in Optics. 

.. = in Ornithology. 

... = Old Saxon. 

= Old Slavonic. 

.. = Old Testament. 

... = Original Teutonic. 

... = original, -ly. 

... = in Paleontology. 

... — passive or past participle. 
... = passive, -ly. 


pa. t = past tense. 

Path in Pathology. 

peih = perhaps. 

p e rs = Persian. 

pers = person, -ah 

pf. “ perfect. 

Pg. — Portuguese. 

Phiioi. = in Philology. 

phonet. - phonetic, -ally. 

pkr. = phrase. 

Phren = in Phrenology. 

Phys. = in Physiology. 

pi.,//. = plural. 

poet. = poetic. 

pop = popular, -ly. _ 

ppl. a., ppl. adj.... -= participial adjective. 

pple = participle. 

p r . = Provenfal. 

prec." = preceding (word or article). 

fref. = prefix. 

prep. = preposition. 

pres = present. 

Prim, sign =• Primary signification. 

priv = privative. 

prob “ probably. 

pron — pronoun. 

pronanc * pronunciation. 

prop. = properly. 

Pros. = in Prosody. 

pr. pple “ present participle. 

Psych - in Psychology. 

q_ v — quod vide, which see. 

(K.V =, in Richardson’s Diet. 

R. C. Cli = Roman Catholic Church. 

refash = refashioned, -ing. 

re/7., refl = reflexive. 

reg. = regular. 

repr . = representative, representing. 

Rhet = in Rhetoric. 

K om — Romanic, Romance. 

sb., sb. = substantive. 

Sc. = Scotch. 

BC . = scilicet, understand or supply. 

sing."".'.. = singular. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Slav" = Slavonic. 

Sp “ Spanish. 

sp = spelling. 

fee. = specifically. 

su bj = subject, subjunctive. 

subord. cl. — subordinate clause. 

subseq “ subsequently^ 

subst = substantively. 

suff... "... = snfl ‘ x - 

superl — superlative. 

Surg. = in Surgery. 

Sw = Swedish. 

s.w. = southwestern (dialect). 

7 '. (T.) = in Todd’s Johnson. 

teckn. = technical, -ly. 

Theol. - in Theology. 

tr . = translation of. 

Iran's. = transitive. 

transf. - transferred sense. 

Trig. in Trigonometry. 

Typog. ** in Typography. 

u lt - ultimate, -ly. 

unkn = unknown. 

U.S = United States. 

v., vb = verb. 

v. sir., or w = verb strong, or weak. 

j ,bl. sb. = verbal substantive. 

var. = variant of. 

wd = word. 

IVGer. = West Germanic. 

w. midl = west midland (dialect). 

•\VS =■ West Saxon. 

(Y.l = in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

Zool. “ in Zoology. 


In the list of Forms. 

1 = before irco. 

2 = I 3 th C. (tlOO to 1200). 

3 =— 1 3th c. (1200 to 1 3C0). 

c, j jth to 17th century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) 


In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, bnt 
of which the existence is inferred. 

= extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descendant oC 


The printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that farther information will be found under the word so referred to. 



H 



the eighth letter of the Roman alpha- 
bet, ancient and modern, representing his- 
torically the Semitic B, Hheth or Kheth , through 
the Greek h, Heta, Eta, originally the eighth, 
but, in the later Greek alphabet, after the omission 
of f (see F), the seventh letter. The Semitic letter 
represented a laryngal or guttural spirant, or a 
rough aspirate, and it was with the aspirate value 
that the letter was originally used in Greek and 
passed thence into Roman use. (In the later Greek 
alphabet, H was used as a vowel, to express long e, 
which had previously not been distinguished from 
short c : see E.) When the Roman alphabet was 
applied to the Germanic languages, H was used 
initially for the simple aspirate or breath-sound, 
which had arisen out of a pre-Germanic or 
Aryan k, through the stages of guttural aspirate 
{Hi), and guttural spirant (x) ; medially and finally 
h was put for the guttural spirant itself, which, in 
later times, came to be written gh or ch : thus, 
Gothic hanh, OHG. hSh, OE. hlcth, mod. English 
high (gh mute), Scotch heieh, Ger. hoch. In Old 
English, h occurred not only before the vowels, 
but also before the consonants l, n, r, w (repre- 
senting the pre-Germanic hi-, in-, hr-, kw-, or q-), 
as in hlaf loaf, hnccca neck, hrxfn raven, hwd 
who ; it now stands initially only before vowels. 
Its power is that of a simple aspiration or breath- 
ing, with just sufficient narrowing of the glottis to 
be audible before a vowel. It is also used to 
form consonantal digraphs ( sh , th, etc.) with 
simple sounds ; and it is often silent, or merely 
lengthens a preceding vowel. 

The name aitch, which is now so remote from 
any connexion with the sound, goes back through 
ME. ache to OF. ache -- Sp. ache, It. acca, pointing 
to a late L. *accha, *ahha, or * aha, exemplifying 
the sound ; cf. It. effe,elte, cmtnt, etc. (The earlier 
L. name was ha.) The plural occurs as aitches, 
aches, hs, h’s. 

In late Latin, and in the Romanic languages, the aspirate 
was no longer pronounced, and consequently often not 
written ; in modern Italian it is entirely omitted, as in 
eretico , istorico , orribile. In Old French similarly the 
mute h was originally not written, and it was in this form 
that many Old French words, such as obit, able, eir, erbe, 
critagc, cncst, onor or ottur , ure or cure, ympne, were 
originally adopted in English. From this stage we derive 
the still existing forms able, ability , arbour (= erberc), 
ostler. But at a later period, imitation of the Latin spelling, 
by scribes who knew that language, gradually led to the 
restitution of h in the writing of most of these words in 
French, and thence also in English. In French, the h, 
though thus artificially reinstated in spelling, remained 
mute; but in England it was gradually^ after the usage cf 
the native words, restored in pronunciation, so that at the 
present day &nly a very few words, viz. heir, honest , honour , 
hour, with their derivatives, remain with It mute ; though 
others, such as herb, humble , humour , were so treated very 
recently, and are by some people still * and hostler (also 
spelt ostler) is so pronounced by the majority. A trace of 
the former muteness or weakness of h in other words is also 
seen in the still prevalent practice of using an before words 
withinitial k, not accented on the first syllable, as heretical, 
historical , humane , hypotenuse , and in such archaic forms 
as ‘ mine host and the biblical 4 an Hebrew In the ME. 
period, during which k was being gradually reinstated in 
words from Old French, these show great variety of spelling, 
the same word appearing now with, and now without h\ 
this uncertainty reacted upon .other words beginning with 
a vowel, so that these also often received an initial h (due 
probably in some instances, as kabnndant , to a mistaken . 
notion of their etymology). This spelling^ has been per- 
manently established in the words hermit and hostage , 
among others. 

VO L. V. 


. * n . OM English, as in the Teutonic languages generally, 
yy as _? tro PSly and distinctly aspirated. But early in 
the Midale-Enghsh period it was dropped in pronunciation 
and writing before l f aa d The old Itiv was from the 
rath c. commonly Written ivh, sometimes iv only, in Scotch 
yiu//*, quh • ; indicating a variety of pronunciation (see \V). 
Before vowels, in words of Old English or Norse origin, It 
has been regularly retained in the standard spelling and 
pronunciation : but in many English dialects, especially those 
of the mtdl. and southern counties (not in Scotland, Ireland, 
0I " j- e United States), the aspirate has disappeared as an 
ordinary etymological e/emenf, and is now employed only 
with other functions, viz. to avoid hiatus (e. g. the egg, pro- 
nounced the-h-egg), an d especially in the emphatic or ener- 
| getic utteranceof ^ syllable with an initial vowel; being 
then prefixed without distinction to words with or without 
etymological h ; thus horse, nw, usually dss. ass , emphatically 
(°.r after a vowel) hdss, hdss. In earlier periods, these 
dialectal habits naturally affected the written language of 
literature, where their influence was reinforced by the un- 
certainty that prevailed as to initial h in words of Latin- 
French origin; so that during the Middle-English period, 
and down to the 17th c., we find numerous instances of the 
non-etymological absence or (more often) presence of initial 
h in native words also. These characteristics are not confined 
to English : some modern Dutch and Flemish dialects, 
especially those of Zealand, Flanders, and North Brabant, 
have entirely lost h as an etymological element, and employ 
it to avoid hiatus, and to impart emphasis, exactly like the 
English dialects ; while in Old High German, Middle Low 
German. Middle Dutch, and, above all, Middle Flemish 
literature, the non-stymological absence and presence of 
initial h is even more marked than in Middle English. In 
this Dictionary, sorne of the chief forms found in earlier 
use with adventitious initial It are mentioned in their 
alphabetical order, with a reference to their proper spelling, 
especially when this is not seen by simple omission of the 
h ; but in other cases it is to be presumed that, when a ME. 
word in h is not entered here, it will be found in the form 
without h. 

In recent times, the correct treatment of initial h in speech 
has come to_ be regarded as a kind of shibboleth of social 
position ; this has resulted in the cultivation of the educated 
usage in many quarters where it is not native. But even 
in educated pronunciation, there are cases in which h js 
usually mute, e. g. at the beginning of a syllable after certain 
consonant groups, as in ex/raust, ex/rortation, and in such 
suffixes as -ham, - hope , in Chatham , Clapham , Durham, 
Grcetthope , SianhoPe , Tudhope , -herd in shepherd, as well 
as in the pronouns he, his, him } her , when unemphatic 
and as it were encljtically combined with the preceding 
word, as in ‘ I met-Aim on-^is horse ’. In the corresponding 
neuter pronoun it, originallj' hit, in which the unemphatic 
use predominates, the h was long ago dropped in writing as 
well as speech. (But in Scotch the emphatic form is still hit.) 

After a vowel, It is regularly silent, and such a vowel being 
usually long, as in oh, ah, bah, hurrah, the addition of h 
(so usual in modern German) is one of the expedients which 
we have for indicating a long vowel in foreign or dialect 
words. The silence of h in certain positions contributed to 
the currency of such spellings as the obsolete preheminence, 
prohevte , abkominablg . 

.By the combination of It with consonants, numerous 
digraphs are formed for the expression of simple sounds ; 
the^ origin of this goes back to the ancient Greek alphabet, 
which used PH, TH, KH, for the aspirated consonants, 
which were afterwards provided with single symbols 4 >, 0 , X, 
and sank into simple spirants. In Latin the digraphs were 
retained, and thence th, c h, and occasionally ph, were taken 
to represent German spirants or aspirates. In Old English, 
which had S, for the sound or sounds represented on the 
continent by th, these digraphs had little currency until after 
the Norman Conquest, which introduced th, ch, gh, and 
sometimes yh, for certain English sounds, and substituted 
ivh for OE. hw', ths development of a simple sound (J) 
from the OE. combination sc, led, through sch , to the 
digraph sh ; ph and >h (pronounced f and r) were adopted 
from Latin as the representatives of Gr. <$> and p ; in more 
recent times kh has been used to express Slavonic and 
Semitic guttural spirants; bh, dh,gh, f>h, tit, kh, to represent 
Sanskrit and Indian aspirates, or other alien sounds; and 
zlt (on the analogy, s : z : : shlzliS for the phonetic represen- - 
tation of French ./in dsjtuner, symbolized in this Dictionary 
by 3 . (For the history and use of these digraphs, see under 
their respective initial letters, C, G, etc.) 

To drop one's It's (oi- aitches), to omit initial h where it is 
pronounced in Standard English. 


c 1000 /Elfric Gram. iii. (Z.) 6, h and k jeendiaS on a 
tefter rihte. 1530 Palsgr.^ 17 The soundynge of this letter 
H, when he hath his aspiration, and when he hath it nat. 
Ibid., These words ‘ honest, honour, habundaunce, habita- 
cion* ..in whiche h is written and nat sounded with us. 
156Z J. Heywood Prov. <$■ Epigr. (1867) m Into what 
place so euer H, may pike him, Where euer thou finde 
ache, thou shalt not like him. 1573-80 Baret Ah., 
H which corruptly wee name Ach..we in England haue 
great need of it. 1599 Shahs. Much Ado 111. iv. 56 Mar. 
For a hauke, a horse, or a husband? Beat. For the letter 
tfiaC 6egins them af(, H. 1847 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. IT. 
22 A distinguished magnetiser, who could not sound his 
h's. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs (1881) 220 A drawing-room 
where the h and other points of etiquette are rigorously 
maintained. 186^. Tennyson Sea Dreams 102 Dropping 
the too rough H in Hell and Heaven. 1886 Kuskjn Prx- 
tcrita I. 313 They liked, as they did not drop their own h's, 
to talk with people who did. not drop theirs. *888 Comh. 
Magi Oct. 365 The letter H is absolutely sacred in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 1892 Boldrewood Never- 
more 1. ii. 41 A very fine young man, but evidently a nobody, 
inasmuch as he dropped his aitches and so on. 

attrib. 1885 Pall Mall G. 15 Jan. 4/1 If she can read 
and write, and is not afflicted with the h malady. 

b. with reference to the shape of the capital H. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. iv. vii. 8, I had a wound heere 
that was like a T, But now 'tis like an H. 1688 Evelyn 
Diary 18 Aug., The house, .a noble unifoim pile in the form 
of a half H. 

2. attrib. and Comb. //- branch , a branch-pipe 
joining and proceeding at tight angles from two 
parallel pipes. H-less [aitchless), adj., without an h 
or h’s ; not aspirating the letter h. H-picce , in a 
force-pump, a piece standing on the wind-bore 
under the door-piece, by which the water is forced 
through the door-piece into the standpipe. 

1875 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 147 H-piece. 1893 
Tevtfile Bar Mag. July 322 Millionaire cheesemongers who 
dwell //-less in the feudal castles of the poor. 1894 Times 
1 Mar. 14/5 She . . brings ‘h’less’ Socialists as guests to her 
husband’s house. 1894 Du Maurier Trilby II. 135 Hebrew 
capitalists and aitchless millionaires. 

II. 3. Used like the other letters of the alpha- 
bet to denote serial order; applied e.g. to the 
eighth group or section in classification, the eighth 
sheet of a book or quire of a MS., etc. 

4. H was a mediaeval symbol of 2C0. H = 
200,000. (See Dn Cange.) 

1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. 

o. Music. The note B natural in the German 


system of nomenclature (the letter B being used 
only for B flat). 

1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. 18S0 
Gehring in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 643/1 H major is a key 
rarely used .. H minor is the key of Schubert's ■very fine 
unfinished Symphony. 

6. Math. In the differential calculus,^ is used to 
denote a small increment. 

1872 B. Williamson Diff. Calculus i. § 6 (1873) 4 Let x 
become x+Jt, where h=Sx. 

7. In Cryst., /;, k , / are used for the quantities 
which determine the position of a plane. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. 28. 1895 Storv-Maskelyne 

Crysfatlogr. if. 19. 

III. Abbreviations. 

H. = various proper names as Henry, Helen. H. ( Chem.)= 
Hydrogen. H. in the Shipping Register =:///>>'. h. (m a 
ship's log)=hail. Horh.=hour. H or h ( Physics) =hon- 
zontal force. H (on lead pencils) = hard; the various 
degrees of hardness being denoted by HH, HHH, etc. 
H, as a direction in a musical score == horns. H b (<m lead 

pencils) = hard black (denoting a medium hardness). H.U.u. 

=- Hudson's Bay Company. H.B.M.~H»s(or Her) Britannic 
Majesty. H.C = Heralds’ College, House of Commons. 
H.C.F. iMath.) ~ Highest Common Factor. H.L.I.U=x 
Honourable East India Company. H.G.=~ Horse Guards. 


Majesty 
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H.M.S. = His (or Her) Majesty's Ship or Service. H.P. 
= horse-power, half-pay. H.R.H. = His (or Her) Royal 
Highness, t H.q. orh.q.=Acc qusere, look for thissq.v. 

H’, formerly used for he . before a vowel or h, as 
7 z’ is, h' had : see He. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 409 It was so short, h’ had much 
ado To reach it with his desperate Toe. Ibid. 425 , 1 would 
say eye; for h’ had but one. 1704 in BoccalinVs Advert, 
fr. Parnassus II. Aivb, The Wrongs H’as felt in Paultry 
Specimens so long. 

t Ha, sbl Obs. Short for Ha-ha, a sunk fence. 
1766 Amorv & uncle (17 jo) 111 . r 12 There was .. a ditch 
like a ha to keep cattle out. Ibid. III. 149, I saw her .. 
walking in the garden, near the ha. 

Ha (ha), hit. and sb . 2 Also 5-6 hagh(e, 7 
Laugh, 8-9 hah. [A natural exclamation found in 
Greek, Latin, most of the mod. Romanic, and all 
the mod. Teut. langs. The simple ha / is not re- 
corded in OE. (which had however the ha ha l of 
laughter), but was used in OF., and is freq. in Eng. 
from c 1300.] 

1 . An exclamation expressing, according to the 
intonation, surprise, winder, joy, suspicion, in- 
dignation, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4218 Ha ! quat boa bestes war selcuth 
kene, bat has me refte mi derling dere. c 1320 R. Brunne 
Medit. 557 Ha, fals Iustyce l where fynst ]>ou hat resun, 
So for to dampne an ynnocent man ? c 1460 Tovtmelcy M. 
(Surtees) 63 Pr. Miles. A 2 my Lord ! Pharao. Haghe 1 1484 
Caxton Fablesof AEsop i. ii,Haknaue, why hast thoutroubled 
and fowled my water ? c 1489 Sonnes of Ayrton i. 32 Ha, 
god, what a fayre knyghte is he. 159* Shahs. Two Gent. 
11. i. 3 Ha? Let me see : I, giue it me, it's mine. 1596 — 

1 Hen. IV r. iii. 28r And theri the power of Scotland, and 
of Vorke To ioyne with Mortimer, Ha. 1603 — Mens, for 
M. 11. iv. 42 Ha? fie, these filthy vices. x6n Florio, Hd 
..an Interiection of chiding, haugh [i5o8 hagh?], what? 
1626 Massisgf.r Roman Actor iv. t, Ha ! come you re- 
solved To be my executioners? <-1709 Prior 2 nd Hymn 
Callimachus 1 Hah ! how the laurel, great Apollo's tree, 
And all the cavern shakes ! 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, Ha J 
my dear Sneer, I am vastly glad to see you. 1819 Shelley 
Ceuci iv. iv. ijo Ha 1 they will bind us to the rack. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vi, ‘ Good-night, Miss ! ’ siid Lizzie 
Hexam, sorrowfully. ‘Hah t Good-night !' returned Miss 
Abbey with a shake of her head. 

b. Sometimes doubled, or preceded or followed 
by other interjections ; as ha ha /, a ha /, ah ha /, 
+ ha a ! (See also Aha.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4917 Ha ha, traiturs, now wel is sene 
Queber bat yee be fule or dene. Ibid. 0651 A ha ! hat 
wreche wit-vten freind ! c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 561 
[They] cryden, out harrow and we y la way Ha, ha [v. r. 
a ha) the fox ! c 1477 Caxton Jason 15 Ha a madame, 
what is this? 1598 Shaks. Meny IV. 11. ii. 158 Ah, ha, Mts- 
tresse Ford and Mistresse Page, haue I encompass’d you ? 
1602 — Ham. 1. v. 150 Ah ha boy, sayest thou so? 2610 — 
Temp. v. i. 263 Ha, ha: What things are these? 

c. Repeated, ha ha /, or oftener, ha ha ha ! it 
represents laughter : see Ha ha. 

2 . Used as an interjectional interrogative; esp. 
after a question ; —Eh 2. (Chiefly in Shakspere.) 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. iii. 234 Q. M. Richard. Rich. 
Ha. Q. M. I call thee not. 1596 — Merck. V. n. v. 44 
What saies that foole of Hagars off-spring? ha. 1604 
Dekker Hottest l Viz. 1. xii, Why doe I enter into bonds 
thus? ha! 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 6t Doe you put 
trickes vpon ’s with Saluages, and Men of Inde? ha ? 

3 . An inarticulate vocal sound (ho or o), express- 
ing hesitation or interruption in speech. Often 
in collocation with hum. 

x6oS Shaks. Tr. <V Cr. in. iii. 284 Patr. Ioue blesse great 
Aiax. Ther. Hum. Patr. I come from the worthy 
Achilles. Ther. Ha? 160 3 — Per. v. i. 84 Mar. Hail, 
sir ! my lord, lend ear. Per. Hum, ha ! 1835 Dickens 
Dorrit i. xxxi, Laying down such — ha— such unnatural 
principles. Are you— ha—an Atheist ? 

B. sb . 2 The interjection taken as a name for 
itself. Esp. as an expression of hesitation in the 
combination hums and haf : see Huai, also Haw. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. m. H, You may be any thing, and 
leave off to make Long-winded exercises ; or suck up Your 
ha, and hum, in a tune. 1622 MAi3BE.tr. Alemans Guzman 
if AM, I. 115 Thou wouldst haue .. given him an Ha, or a 
Nod. 1764 R. Lloyd Prol. to Col man’s Jealous Wife , 
What hands had thunder’d at each Hah ! and Ok ! 2820 
Shelley CEdtpus \. 228 With a ha ! and a hum 1 I come ! 
I come I 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 66 A sort 
of sound, commendatory, likea hah ! 

Ha (ha), v. Also 9 hah. [f. Ha inti) intr. 
To utter * ha 1 * in hesitation. Chiefly in the com- 
bination to hum ( hem ) and ha : see Hum v. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. 1. xi, He did not ha: neither 
hum, hem, nor ha, onely stared me in the face. 3824 Scott 
Red gauntlet ch. vji, The former ha’d, eh*d. 

Ha, prott.y ME. form of He, Heo she, Hr they. 
Ha, ha’, worn-down form of Have v. q.v. 

Ha’ (ha). Sc. form of Hall. 

1780-1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun in Chambers Pop. Poems 
Scot . (1862) 146 The bailies caught the welcome strain^ And 
made the ha J resound again. 1814 Scott Wav. ix, A 
gentleman from the south had arrived at the Ha'. 1832-53 
1 ). S. Buchan in J f 'his tie- Pinkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. in. 48 
She aye made her hallan to shine like a ha*. 

Comb., ha’-Biblo, the gTeat Bible that lay in 
the ha * or principal apartment ; ha’- folk, the folk 
of the hall, kitchen, or common room, the servants ; 
ha’-house, the manor-house, the habitation of a 
■ landed proprietor. 


1785 Burns Cotters Sal. Night xii, The big ha‘ Bible, ance 
his father’s pride. 1786 — T'.va Dogs 62 An* tho’ the gentry 
first are stechin, Yet ev’n the ha’ folk fill their pechan Wi' 
sauce. 1814 Scorr Wav. x, There were mair tides in the 
laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatley. 1823 Galt Entail 
I. xix. 158 The big ha' Bible was accordingly removed, .from 
the shelf where it commonly lay. 

Haa, obs. form of Haw, azure. * 

Haaf (haf, haf). Also haave, haff. [a. ON. 
haf (S\v. haf, Da. hav) sea, high sea, ocean.] 

In Shetland and Orkney: The deep or main 
sea: now used only in connexion with deep-sea 
fishing; hence, the part of the deep-sea frequented 
by fishermen ; deep-sea fishing ground or station. 

1809 Edmondston Zetland 1 st. 1 . 237 The boats set off for 
the fishing ground, which is called th izhaaf, from 10 o'clock 
a.m. to 2 o’clock of the afternoon. 1822 Scott Pirate vi, 
The careful skipper will sleep still enough in the deep 
haaf. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports <5- Adv. Sco/l. xv, The 
men employed at the Haaf or the fishing-station most 
distant from the land. 1888 Edmondston Home of Natu- 
ralist 16S On returning from a night’s fishing at the haaf. 

b. allrib. and Comb. Pertaining to or employed 
t in the haaf or deep-sea fishing, as haaf-boat, -boy, 
-fishing ; haaf-eel, a name of the conger-eel ; 
haaf -fish, the great seal, Phoca barhala. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 603 (Jam.) The first master 
of a boat to the Ha-af, or ling fishing, from Sansting, is now 
alive. 1806 Neill Tour Orkney 107 (Jam.) Teind has 
always been exigible on the produce of the haaf fishing. 
1808-18 Jamieson, Haaffslt , the Great Seal, Phoca bar- 
bata. 1844 N. Brit. Rrv. I. 359 A crew of four men and a 
haave-boy. 1856 Eliza Edmonston,S£. <5- T. Shetland Isl. 
iv. 43 Engaged in the deep sea or haff fishing. 1866 Morning 
Star 1 7 Aug. 3/3 The 4 haaf’ boats from the island of Unst. 
1880-4 Day Brit. Fishes II. 251 Haaf- eel, a name given 
to the common conger in the Moray Firth. 

Haaf, Haak, dial. ff. Half, Hake. 

Haal(e, obs. or dial, forms of Hale v., Whole. 
Haam, dial, form of Hame, Home. 

Haar (haa). local. Also harr, haur. [a. 
MDu. hare (Du. haere) keen cold wind.] A wet 
mist or fog; esp. applied on the east coast of 
England and Scotland, from Lincolnshire north- 
wards, to a cold sea-fog. 

1671 Skinner Etym. Ling. Angl ., A Sea Harr , Lincoln- 
iensibus Maritimis Tempestas a man ingruens. Z777N1MM0 
Hist. Stirlingsh. 438 In the months of April and May, 
easterly winds, commonly called Hoars , usually blow with 
great violence, especially in the afternoons. 1806 Gazetteer 
Scotl. (ed. 2) 389 The water of the lake [Loch Ness], .never 
freezes in the severest winter, and, f in frosty weather, is 
covered with a thick haar or mist, which has the appearance 
of smoke. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Harr, mist with small rain. 

* A northern harr Brings fine weather from far.’ 1889 N. IV. 
Line. Gloss, (ed. r), Har, fog, mist, especially when it is 
cold, 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains iji History broods 
over that part of the world like the easterly haar. 

Haar, -e, obs. forms of Hair, Hauf.. 

Haaate, Haate, obs. ff. Haste, Hate, Hot. 
Hab (hreb), adv. (sb.) Obs. exc. dial. [Known 
in the phrases hab nab, hab or nab, from c 1550. 
Conjectured to represent some part of the verb 
Have, presumably the pres, subj., OE. hnbbc, early 
southern ME. habbe, in conjunction with the corresp. 
negative form OE. nxbbe , ME. nabbe ; the alterna- 
tive phrase habbe he (ich, we, etc.), nabbe he ( ich , 
we, etc.) = ‘have he (we, etc.) or have he (etc.) 
not’, accounts fairly for the sense, and answers 
phonologically ; but there is a long gap in the 
history, between the general disappearance of the 
habbe forms of the verb in ME, and the first 
examples of hab nab. 

Hab $£=haye ye. if ye have, occurs in Sir Ferumbras 
c 1380; ( h)ab is still a form of have in modem Devonshire 
and \V. Somerset dialect (where also the phrase hab or nab 
is in everyday use), but is exemplified by Ehvorthy only in 
(h)ab-rn, for have 'en = ‘ have him ’, where it may be a modern 
phonetic change, since the dialectal change of vu to brn is 
widely spread, in eb'm even, seb’m seven, and the like.l 

1 . In the phrases hab or nab, hab nab (habs-nabs), 
get or lose, hit or miss, succeed or fail ; however 
it may turn out, anyhow ; at a venture, at random. 

3542 Udall Erasm . Apoph. (1877) 209 Put to the plounge 
of. .nabbe or nbnbbe to wynne all, or to lese all. 1580 Lyly 
fw///rw«(Arb.) 354 Philautus determined, hah, nab, to sende 
bisletter.s. 2586J. HooKERGirald. Irel.ta HolinshedW. 82/2 
The citizens . .shothab or nab at randon vp to the roodloft and 
to the chancell. 1603 Florio Montaigne ir. vi, But hab nab 
[F. d t antes adventures], we can never take too much advan- 
tage of it. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 11. i, Better stil Habs-nabs 
goad wincke and choose, if one must have her, The other 
goes without her. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 990 Cyphers, 
Astral Characters, .set down Hab-nab, at random. 1707 J. 
Stevens tr. Ouevedo'sCom. Wks. (1709) 350 Such. .Sayings 
■are a Discredit to your self. .As for Instance,. . Hab nab, at 
a venture. 1831 Scott Jml. II. 383 It is all hab-nab at a 
venture. x88S Fl worthy W. Sow. Word-bk. s. v., ‘Then 
you ’ont take no less?’ ‘No, I 'ont, not one varden. 
*Then I’ll ab-m, hab or nab ! * 

2. quasi-rA In phr. at (by) hab or nab « prec. ; 
by hab or by nab , by habs and nabs : see quots. 

1530 Palscr. S33 By habbe or by nabbe, /a r une voye on 
an lire.' c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. No. 29)93 
While thone sought by happ or nap to subdue th other, a 3612 
H arington Epigr.w. (1633) 91 Jack Straw, with his rebellious 
crew, That set King, Realmeand Laws at hab or nab. 1623-4 
Middleton & Rowley Span, Gipsy tti. ii. Take heed, for 1 
speaknot by habs and by nabs. 1685 Col. Rec. Pennsytv. 1 . 138 


Who said you have drawn up an Impeachment against 
President Moore at hab nab. 1877 Holden: ess Gloss., Hobs- 
an-nabs : Anything done in odd moments or at intervals of 
leisure, not continuously, is said to he doneby habs-an-nabs. 
3892 M. C. F. Morris Yorksh. Folk-Talk 41 It is only by 
stealth as it were, and that * by habs and nabs as we say, 
that a stranger can learn much of the true folk-talk. 

+ Hab, v. Obs. [See prec.] In hab or nab , 
have or not have. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 106 Bernardo sayth the 
Frenchmen will cum roundely to worke to us at ones, and 
that we shall habb or nab shortly. 

Hab, dial, and negro var. of Have. 

Habado, Habandoun : see Ab- and IL 

Habarion, -ioun, obs. forms of Habergeon. 

Habber-: see Haber-. 

Habberdehoy, var. of Hobbadehoy. 

Habble, Sc. form of Hobble. 

lj Habeas. Short for Habeas corpus, q.v. 

1879 Sala in Daily Tel, 26 June, The unterrified man 
moved himself by habeas to the Fleet. 

I! Habeas corpora. Law. [L. = thou (shalt) 
have the bodies.] 

1 . More fully Habeas corpora juratorum (i. e. of 
the jury) : a process formerly issued out of the Court 
of Common Pleas, directing the sheriff to compel 
the attendance of reluctant jurymen. 

1476 Plumpton Corr. 37, I send you now the habeas cor- 
pora and a coppie thereof, and you must desier the sheriffe 
to serve it. 1535 tr. Littleton's Nat. Brcv. 223 b (Stanf.) 
And if thenquest come nat at the day of this wrytte re- 
tourned, than shal go an iiabeas corpora, and after that a 
distres vnto they come. 3838 Ciutty Archbold's Pract. 
Crt . Q. B . 1. 1. ii. § 8 (ed. 6) 405 If none of the special jurors 
mentioned in the . . habeas corpora appear in court, the 
cause cannot be tried. 

2 . More fully Habeas corpora nuper vicecomtlis 
(i. e. of the late sheriff) : a process for bringing an 
ex-sheriff to account to the crown or to his successor. 

1838 Chitty ArLhbolcfs Pract. Crt. Q. B. 1. 1. i. § 5 (3). 
(ed. 6) 214 Get your clerk in court to obtain a rule for a 
habeas corpora to bring in the body of the sheriff. 

II Habeas corpus (h^-b^&s k/niptfs). Law. 
[L. =3 thou (shalt) have the body (sc. in court).] 

A writ issuing out of a court of justice, or 
awarded by a judge in vacation, requiring the body 
of a person to be brought before the judge or into 
the court for the purpose specified in the writ ; 
spec, the prerogative writ habeas corpus ad sub- 
jiciendum, requiring the body of a person restrained 
of liberty to be brought before the judge or into 
court, that the lawfulness of the restraint may be 
investigated and determined. 

11231 Bracton's Note Bk. (Maitland 1887) 527 Prccefitum 
est uicecomiti quod habeat corpus elus, etc.] 1465 Marc. 
Paston in P. Lett. No. 503 II. 189 Now ther ys com down 
an habeas corpus for hym. 1585 F. Altord in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. in. IV. 57 An Habeas Corpus since the begyn- 
ninge of this Queenes time hath bin but 2 s. 6d. in the 
Common Pleas, and 3s. 4 ,d. in her Majesties Benche. 1642 
Hunib. Desire fr Proposit. Lds. # Comm. 1 Feb. 8 Stopping 
their Habeas Cor/usses. 3678 Lady Chawortii in 12M 
Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 46 Lord Shaftesberie’s 
businesse touching the Habeas Corpus is heard today in 
the House. 167c) Act 31 Chas. II, c. 2 § 1 Whensoever any 
person, .shall bring any Habeas Corpus directed unto any 
Sheriffe .. Goaler Minister or other Person. 1768 Black- 
stone Com m. (mod. ed.) III. 131 The great ana efficacious 
writ, in all manner of illegal confinement, is that of habeas 
corpus ad subjiciendum. 1827 Hall am Const. Hist. (1876) 
111. xiiL 9 Bushell . . being committed for non-pa5'ment of 
this fine, sued his writ of habeas corpus from the court of 
common pleas. 

b. Habeas Corpus Act : the name commonly 
given to the Act 31 Chas. II. c. 2 (1679), whereby 
the granting and enforcing of this prerogative writ 
was much facilitated. 

1691 C. Blount Opening of Session in Collect. Poems 20 
The Habeas Corpus Act, oppos'd, say still The Subjects 
Rights, is but the Prince's will. 3768 Blackstonf. Comm. 
imod. ed.) III. 135 The oppression of an obscure individual 
gave birth to the famous habeas corpus act. 1777 Burke 
Let. to Sheriffs of Bristol Wks. III. 136 The other [statute] 
for a partial suspension of the Habeas Corpus appears to 
me of a much deeper malignity. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I, 
vii. 352 By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of every 
Englishman was made as certain as law could make it. 

3589 Pappe to. Hatchet (1844) 38 And with an Habeas 
corpus to remove them from the Shepheards tarre-boxc to 
the hangmans budget. 1660 T, Gouge Chr. Directions 
xviii. (1831) 06 There is not a habeas corpus _comes to remove 
thy yoke-fellow, child, or friend, but it is signed by thy 
heavenly l ather. 3775 Sheridan Rivals Hi. ii, Here are u 
great many poor words pressed into the service of this note, 
that would get their habeas corpus from any court in 
Christendom. 

Hence Habeas corpus v. /runs, {nonce-wd.) to re- 
move or transport as if by a writ of habeas corpus. 

18x7 Keats Wks. (1889) III. 3 Habeas corpus’d as we are 
out of all wonder, curiosity, and fear. 

Habeck, var. Haiuck. 

II Habena (habrna). Anal, and Surg. [L. 
habena thong, rein, f. habere to hold.] 

1 . Anal. a. sFimbkum. b. « Habenula. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl Anat. III. 677 The oineai gland has 
no other connexion with the brain than that which these 
habeme or peduncles secure for it. 
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2 . Surg. ‘Formerly applied to a bandage for 
keeping the lips of wounds together; a uniting 
bandage ’ ( Syd . Soc. Lex. 18S6). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
Habenar (habrnai), a. Anat. [f. prec. : see 
-ARl.] Of or pertaining to the habena. 

[| Habendum (habe ndum). Law. [L. = * to 
be had' or ‘to be possessed’, gerundive of habere 
to have.] That part of a deed (beginning in Law 
Latin with the words habendum et tenendum, and 
in Eng. deeds * to have and to hold ’) which defines 
what estate or interest is thereby granted. 

1607 Middleton Phccttix 11. il t Now I come to the Ha- 
bendum, to haue and to holde, vsc and [etc.]. 1641 Termes 
delaLey 179 In every deed of Conveyance there be two 
principall parts, the Premisses, and the Habendum. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 30 The description of the things 
granted need not be repeated in the habendwu ; as it is 
sufficient that they are described in the premises. 1876 
Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5) s. v. Deed , In annuity-deeds 
and money assignments, the phrase * To have, hold, receive, 
and take’ is the common form of habendum. 1884 Elphin- 
stone Conveyancing zooThe clause beginning ‘to have and 
to hold’ is the habendum and tenendum combined, and is 
generally called the habendum. 

[Habenry: see List of Spurious Words."] 

II Habenula (habe'nirfla). Anat. [L. habenula 
small thong ; hefice, small strip of flesh cut out of 
a wound (Celsus).] ‘A small, superficial, grey 
nucleus of the optic thalamus, situated above and 
in front of the entrance of the posterior commissure.’ 

1876 Quant's Elent. Anat. (ed. 8) II. 551 A collection of 
grey matter . . called the ganglion of the peduncle of the 
pineal gland (ganglion of the habenula). 

Hence Habe-nular a., ‘ribbon-like ; floating like 
a thong’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

Habe*rance, obs. form of Abearance. 

1552 Ascham Germany 42 Personal pledges.. for his good 
haberance. 

Haberchoun, obs. Sc. var. Habergeon. 
t Ha*berdash, sb. Obs. Forms: 5-6 habur- 
dassh, -dashe, habordash(e. [app. — AF. haper- 
tas, of unknown origin, peril, the name of a fabric, 
which occurs in an Anglo-Fr. customs list of 
imported peltry, furs, and fabrics, where a parallel 
and nearly contemporary list has Jiaberdassherie. 
But the English word may, from its date and sense, 
be a back-formation from Haberdasher, and 
hapertas may be only a bad AF. spelling of it. 

Connexion with mod. I cel. kaprtask 'haversack' is not 
possible.] 

Petty merchandise, small wares. 

J4 r 9 Liber A thus (Rolls) I. 225 La charge de hapertas, 
xiuA] 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1295, 1 have an hole armory of 
such haburdashe in store. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 
23 With great store of Haberdash, as bels, necklaces, beades 
of glasse, collers, points, pinnes, purses, needels, girdels, 
threed, knives, sissers, pinsers, hammers, hatchets, shirts, 
Coyfes. headkerchiefs. .breeches, coates, clokes, caps, Mar- 
riners breeches. 1648 Gage West Ind. 17 To barter with 
the Spaniards for their small Haberdash, or Iron, Knives, 
or such things which may help them in their Wars. 

Jig. 1S50-3 Atisiv. Papystycall Exhort. Aviij b, Ye vtter 
soche trashe And pylde haberdashe As laye longe in your 
mynde. 

b. More frequently, haberdash ware, wares * 

X477 Inv. Goods m Earwaker Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) 3 
In Dy vers Haburdasshware xs. c 1550 Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893) 16 All haberdashe wares, as paper, bothe whyte 
and browne, glasses [etc.]. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. iii. (ed. 

7) 533 All sorts of Mercery or Haberdash Ware. 1625 Pur- 
chas Pilgrims 11. 1644 One hundred and twentie pieces of 
Carsies. .with divers small Haberdash wares. 

t Ha’berdash, v. Obs. [f. Haberdasher.] 
intr: To deal in haberdashery or small wares. 

x635 Quarles EmH. 11. v. (1718) 82 To haberdash In 
Earth’s base wares. 1644 — Sheph. Orac. iv, Leave to 
haberdash In such small pedling wares. 

Haberdasher (hEe'baidceJhj:). Forms: 4-6 
haberdassher, haburdaissher, -dassher, 4 
babirdaschore, -dasshere, 5 habardashar, 6- 
haberdasher, (7 habber-). [Has the form of a 
derivative of Haberdash sb. (q.v,), or of the AFr. 
hapertas (quasi *hapertassier, *haberdassier ) ; -but 
the actual nature of the relationship between these 
words is left doubtful by their relative dates, as 
well as by the undetermined relation in which 
haberdash and hapertas stand to each other.] 
Formerly, a dealer in a variety of articles now 
dealt with by other trades, including caps, and pro- 
bably hats : see qnots. In the course of the 16th c. j 
the trade seems to have been split into two, those 
•of fa. A dealer- in, or maker of, hats and caps, 
a hatter (obs.) ; b. A dealer in small articles ap- 
pertaining to dress, as thread, tape, ribbons, etc. 

13x1-1* Liber Mevtorandorum S3 in Liber Albus (Rolls) 
Ilf. 433 Super diversos haberdasshers et capellarios. 
.CX385 Chaucer Prot. 361 An haberdasshere \v. rr. habir-, 
habur-, -daschere, -datssherland a Carpenter. 1502 Ap.nolde 
Chron. (1811) 108 William Warboys citezen and haburdasher 
•of London, c 1315 Cocke LorelCs B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Salters, 
Towelers, and habardashars. c 1550 Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893) 64 Haberdashers that sell french or milan cappes, 
glasses, t)aggers, swerdes, gridles and such things. 1561 
Stow Eng. Chron. (Howe 1615) 869/1 The Mitloners, or 
Haberdashers, in that place, sould mousetrappes, bird cages, 


shooing homes, Lanthornes, and Jews trumpes. 1594 
Nashe Uujort. Trav. 38 Bookes, pictures, beades, cruci- 
fixes, why there was a haberdashers shop of them in euerie 
chamber. [1720 Strype S tow’s Sury.( 1754-5) II. v. x. 278/2 
Haberdashers, .were also called Milliners, so called from . . 
Milan in Italy, whence the Commodities they dealt in chiefly 
came ; such were Owches, Brooches, Agglets, Spurs, Caps, 
Glasses, &c.] 

a. 1566 Act 8 Eliz. c. 11 § 3 For the better and truer mak- 

ing of Cappes andHattes within tbisRealme. .itshalbelefull 
tothe Maisterapd WardensoftheCompanyof Haberdasshers 
within the Citie of London .. to [etc.]. CX572 Gascoigne 

Pruites Warre lxiv, The Haberdasher heapeth wealth by 
hattes. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. HI. 699/2 John Fisher a 
haberdasher of hats and mayor of Northampton. 17x1 Bud- 
gell Sped . No. x6i r 3 He . . had won so many Hats, that 
his Parlour looked like a Haberdasher’s Shop. 17x1 Steele 
Ibid. No. 187 f7 Mr. Sly, Haberdasher of Hats, .has prepared 
very neat Hats, Rubbers, and Brushes. 

b. x6ix Cotcr., Mercerot, a Pedler, a paltrie Haberdasher, 
3617 Minsheu Ductor, An Habberdasher of small wares.. 
In London also called a Millenier, h Lat. mille. i. a thousand, 
as one hauing a thousand small wares to sell. 1630 Mas- 
singer Renegado 11. iii, A great lady dote upon A haber- 
dasher of small wares ! 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Haberdasher , 
one that sells a great many several sorts of Wares, as Riband, 
Gloves, Sec. AlsoaSellerofHats. 1708 Lond.Gaz. No. 4462/4 
William Andrews of London, Haberdasher of small Wares. 
1743 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vi. (1841) I.38 Haberdasher 
[buys] of the thread merchants. 1755 Johnson, Haberdasher, 
one who sells small wares ; a pedlar. 1845 J. Saunders Cab. 
Piet., Chaucer 241 Haberdashers \yere originally a branch 
of the mercers ; and dealt, like them, in small wares. 

e. fig. (cf. dealer, retailer , vendor.) 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 21 a, A Haberdasher of 
Wilde-fowle, or a Merchant venturer of daintie meat. 1597 
1st Pt. Return fr. Pamass. iv. i. 1235 This haberdasher 
oflyes. • 1664 J. Wilson Project. iv.Dram. Wks. (1874)264 
See ! your haberdasher of small projects. 11x700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Habberdasher of Nouns and Pronouns, 
Schoolmaster or Usher, a 1764 Lloyd New River Head 
Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 65 Haberdashers of small jokes. 1827 
Lytton Pelhant xvi, This ‘ Haber-dasher of pronouns ’ was a 
person of the name of Margot. 1828 Cravett Dial. s. v., 

A schoolmaster, alias a haberdasher of nouns and pronouns, 
d. alt rib. 

1813 Examiner 10 May 296/1 They are altogether haber- 
dasher Statesmen. 

Hence Haber&aslieress, a female haberdasher. 
1702 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living Wks. 1760 II. 272, 

I found. .Thai estris the Amazonian, who, as I hinted to you . 
in my last, is become a haberdasheress of small wares. 

Haberdashery (haybajctejori). [f. prec. : 
see -EUY.J 

1 . The goods and wares sold by a haberdasher. 

1419 Liber Albus m. 1. (Rolls) 230 Les Fees de Layn de 

Spaigne et Haberdasshrie. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 

96 Those are the Syrens, that hang out. their shining Silks 
and Veluets, and dazle Prides eyes with their deceitfull 
haberdashry. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 166 Our own 
Commodities being some rated very low, as Drapery, Silk 
Wares, Haberdashery. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 390 Tape and thread, and all the other small waresof 
haberdashery and millinery. 1851 Mayhew /,£?«*/. Labour I. 
373 A highly respectable draper told, me that he never could, 
thoroughly understand where hosiery, haberdashery, or 
drapery, began or ended. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 
133, 1 am involved in a whirlwind of haberdashery, Brussels 
lace, diamonds. 

2 . The shop or establishment of a haberdasher. 

18x3 Scorr Trierm. 11. Interl. iii, A walking haber- 
dashery, Of feathers, lace, and fur. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.? as haberdashery -ware, etc. 

1547 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 467 A ship laden with 

wynes, sylkes, and other haberdasshery wares. 1745 De 
Foe's Eng. Tradesman xlv. (1841) II. 161 Haberdashery- 
ware from Holland. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. 
xxxv. 245 A kind of haberdashery shop. 1797-1805 S. & 
Ht. Lee Cantcrb. T. V. 40 In the haberdashery line. 
Haber depoies, -poys(e, obs. ff. Avoirdupois. 

1 565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Amphora, .a pound and a 
halfe of liaberdepoyse weight. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. 
(1891) 139 Sold by the haberdepoies pound. 

+ Haberdine (hje'boidin, -din). Obs. Forms : 
4-6 haburden(ne, 5-7 haberdyno,6 haberden, 
-dyn, 6-7 habberdine, haberdin, haberdeen, 
7-S habberdin, -dyn, 6-9 haberdine, 9 ha- 
berdden. [The same word as MDu. abberdaen 
(Du. abberdaan), var. of labberdaen , supposed hy 
De Vries to be derived from the name of a Basque 
district, the tractus Lapurdanus, F. le Labourd, 
or from Lapurdum ancient name of Bayonne ; the 
Basques having been the first to engage in the cod- 
fishery. The Toss of l- points to the passing of the 
word through French : Godef. has Labordean 
1:577 ; Cotgr. has abordean , habordean, labordean ; 
but earlier evidence for the word in Fr. is wanting.] 
The name of a large sort of cod, used esp. for 
salting ; salt or sun-dried cod. 

It was sometimes formerly considered a different species 
from the common cod and classified as Asellus Islandicus. 

1300 Wardr. Acc. Ed 7 v. I (1787) 118 In vendicione 
diversis per diversa precia 5496 stokf[ish] et Aberden’. 
[1370 in Rogers Agric. * Prices I. xxiv. 616 In 1370, 140 
haburdenne are bought at ix. each.] 1496 Narjal Accounts 
Hen. VII (1896) x66 Ffyssh, cc haberdyne at xxxiij* iiij 4 
the hundred— Ixvj* viij J . X530 in Rymer Fcedcra (1710) 
XIV. 375 Cod and Haberden Eight Hundred. 1538 Fnrz- 
herb. Just. Peas 156 Fyshers that actually labour to take 
Lyng Haberdine Lobfyshe. 1573 Tusser Hush, xxiii. 
(1878) 63 Broome fagot is best to drie haberden on. __ x6*x 
Burton Ar.at. Mel. 1. ii. 1. i. (1651! 68 Indurate. Fish as 
Ling. .Red -herrings. .Haberdine. X655M0UFET& Rennet 


Health's Improz>. (1746) 230 Our Blooc 
filthy Fish.. salt Herrings, red Herring 
1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 

Cod fish, Haberdine, Ling&c. have 124 1 
•Sailor’s Word-bh., Haberddcn, cod or 
cured on board : that cured at Aberdee 

b. More fully haberdine fish. 

x 573'8o Baret Alv. F 578 Habberdine fish, Asellus sail - 
tus. 1771 Pennant Tour Scot. (1700) 138 Dried cod fish, at 
that period known by the name of Habberdyn fish. 

Habergeon (h^bo-id^n, habaMdson), hau- 
bergeon (hp’bo^on). Forms : a. 3 bauber- 
geun, 4-6 -oun(e, 4-9 -on; also 4-5 hawber- 
joim, Sc. haubrischoun(e, hawbyrschowm, 
haubersion(e, 5 hawburgon, -byrgon, Sc. aw- 
byrehowne, 6 haubergyon, haulbergyn, 9 
hawbergeon. /S. ? 3, 4- habergeon ; also 3-4 
haberion, habiryun, 4-5 haber-, habar-, habir-, 
habour-, habur-, habyr-, -geon, -gion, -gioun, 
-gyn(e, -gon, -goun, -gown, -goyne, -jon(e, 
-joun(e, -jown(e, -jeoun, -jeon, -jun(e, -yon(e, 
5 aburioun,6 habergyn, habarion, habbergion, 
-jon, -jeoun; *SV. haberjone, -choun, -shoune, 
haberschone, abrichon. (About 100 variants.) 
[ME. a. F. hattbergeon (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
deriv. (treated as dim.) of OF. hauberc, now hau- 
bert : see Hauberk and -on. In Eng. from an 
early date reduced to ha-, though examples of 
hail-, haw-, under French influence, contemporary 
or historical, occur down to the present day. The 
word has been since the 16th c.only historical, and 
it was app. after it had become obs. as a living 
word, that the pronunciation habaud^an or habaud- 
gijpn, found in Milton, Butler, Glover, etc., and in 
some modem dictionaries, arose.] 

A sleeveless coat or jacket of mail or scale armour, 
originally smaller and lighter than a Hauberk, but 
sometimes app. the same as that. 

[1285 Act 13 Edw. I c. 6 A disz liveree de terre. .hauber- 
geun chapel espe e cutel.] cy 340 Cursor M. 7521 (Trin.) 
Helme haburioun [ GStt . habiryun] on him did. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xi. 130 Mony helmys and hawbyrschownys. 
CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 279 Scho wes cled in 
haubersione Of treutht and of deuocione. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xvui. 23 In his helme and in his habenoun. 
1382 Wyclif 1 Sam. xvii. 5 Goliath.. was dothid with a 
maylid hawberioun [1388 an haburioun hokid]. 1382 — 
Eph. vi. 14 pe habenoun of n3t\vysnesse. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sir Thopas 150 Nexte his sherte an Aketoun And ouer 
that an haubergeoun [ y . rr. habyrioun, habergoun, haber- 
ioun]. 141 r E. E. Wills (1882) 19 To Henre my sonne, an 
aburioun, a ketil Hatte. ci4=5 Wyntoun Cron. vm. 
xxxiii. 22 Throw thre fauld of Awbyrchowne. c 1440 
Promp. Pam. 220/1 Haburyone [v.r. haburgyn], or hawberk, 
lorica. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioutt 4129 The haubergeonne 
whilk his body shuld kepe both vp and doune. 1530 
Palsgr. 229/2 Haulbergyn of mayle. 1535 Coverdale Rev. 
ix. 9 They had habbergions As it were habbergionsof yron. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 29 Their mightie strokes their 
haberjeons dismayld. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 1. Ixxii. 15 Some 
dond acurace, some a corslet bright, An hawberke some, and 
some a haberion. x6ix Bible 2 Chron. xxvi. 14 And Vzziah 
prepared for them, .shields, and speares, and helmets, and 
habergions. 1663 Butler Hud. i. iii. 537 The shot let fly 
..Lodg’d in Magnano’s brass habergeon. 1671 Milton 
Samson 11x9 .Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy 
helmet And brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 23 Their Knights and free- 
holders to find Corslets and Haubergeons. 1787 Glover 
Athenaid vm. (R.), Above, bright maile, habergeons scal'd 
in gold. 1864 Sir F. Palgrave Nortn, $ Eng. III. 306 
The knights are now seen.. each covered with his hawber- 
geon of mail. 1879 Browning Tray 4 Sir Olaf, the good 
knight, did don His helm and eke his habergeon. 

t b. Worn as a rough garment for penance. Obs. 
ci 386 Chaucer Pars. T. P978 Werynge of heyres or of 
stamyn, or ofhaubereeons on hire naked flesshe. -and swiche 
manere penances. Ibid. P980 Ofwhiche lhesu crist is moore 
apayed than of heyres or haubergeouns or hauberkes. 
t c. Applied to the elytron of a beetle. Obs. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 11. ii, Scaly beetles, with their 
habergeons, That make a humming murmur as they fly. 
Hence Haberffeoned (f bauberiounyd) a., 
equipped with a habergeon. 

1382 Wyclif i Macc. iv. 7 Thei sawen the tentis of 
heithen men stronge, and men h 3 uberiounyd. 

T Ea'berjet, liauberget. Obs. Also 6 

hauberject, S haberject, 9 balberject, -git. 

[In med.L. haubergetum , a word of obscure origin, 
app. related to Hauberk and Habergeon.] A 
kind of cloth named in Magna Carta, and in some 
ancient documents. 

[1216 Magna Carta 1 Hen. Ill § 23 Sit..una latitudo 
pannorum tinctorum & Russettorum & Haubergetomm, 
scilicet due Ulne infra listas.] 1502 tr. Great Charter in 
Arnold e Chron. (1811) 219 And one brgenes dyed clothes 
and of russetis and of hauberiectis, that is to sey two ellis 
betwyxt the Hstis. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Haberjects, 
or Haubergets , a kind of Cloth mention'd in Magna 
Charta, and other % Records. 1865 Kingsley Ilernu. II. i. 

10 Clothing of. .grisingor halbergit and lambs’ skins. x85r 
Riley Liber Albus Gloss, s. v. Hapertas , In Mag. Rot. 14 
John, mention is made of 3043 elb de halbcrgo albo ‘of 
white halberject ’ for the king’s use. 

t Ha’biclr. Obs. Also habeck. [Etymol. 
unknown.] ‘ An instrument used in dressing cloth 
(Cussans JLandbk. Heraldry 1 16). 
x66o' Guillitn’s Herahlry iv. vii. 288 Sable, a Cheuron 
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1 is.. corrupted with 
s. Sprats, Haberdin. 

1. in. ii. (1743) 154 

to thee. [1867 Smyth 
stock fish dried and 
a was the best.] 
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Ermine, between two Habicks in chief, and a Tessell in 
base, proper. This is the bearing of the worshipful! Com- 
pany of the Cloath-workers. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4- 
Pop. xxi. § 11 (ed. 3) 369. 

• Habide, obs. form of Abide. 

e 1300 Cursor M. 226S8 Under a fel )jz\ sal habide. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) i. 4 It will no}t habyde J>erin. 

Habil, obs. form of Able, Habile. 
Habilable (harbilab’l), a. rare. [ = mod.F. 
kabillabkf. habiller to clothe: see -able.] Capable 
of being clothed. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. v, The whole habitable and 
habilable globe. 

Habilament, variant of Habiliment. 
Habilatory (habrJatori), a. rare. [Arbitrary 
f. F. habiller to dress, or Eng. habili-meut , after 
adjs. etymological ly formed in -alory.] Having 
reference to dressing. 

1827 Lytton Pelham Ixxix. (D.) Accustomed to penetrate 
the arcana of habilatory art. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. I. 
v. In all his Modes and habilatory endeavours. 1865 — • 
Fredk. Gt. xvm. vii. VII. 207 Valuable effects, cosmetic 
a good few of them, habilatory, artistic. 

Habile (hse'bil), a. [A variant of Able (for- 
merly liable, abil , etc.), conformed in i6~i7th c. to 
mod.F. habile or Lat. habilis , and, in modern use, 
(sense 4) to some extent differentiated : see Able a .] 
+ 1 . Fitted, suited ; fit, suitable ; competent {to do 
something) ; = Able a. 2. Chiefly Sc. Obs. 

ci 425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvi. 78 To that, baith curtas 
and cunnand He wes, bath habyll and avenand. 1533 
Bellenden Livy iv. 334 Quhilk wes mare habil to have 
desirit than to have obtenit the tribunate. 1678 Marvell 
Def. Howe Wks. 1875 IV. 184 Apt and habile for any con- 
generous action. 1715 Wodrmv Corr. II. 24 The most 
habile way to prevent the ruin of this church. 2795 Mack- 
night Apostol. Epist. (1820) I. 624 Many habile and dis- 
interested witnesses. 

+ 2 . Manageable, handy ; — Able a. 1. Obs. 

2741 Betterton Eng. Stage v. 67 The Hands are the 
most habil members of the Body, and the most easily turned, 
to all sides. 

•f 3 . Having the capacity or power ( to do a thing) ; 
= Able a. 4. Obs. 

1558 Kennedy Compend. Tractiue 71 (Jam.) To be the 
mair habyl to keip the command of God. 2678 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles III. 32 That God's infiuxe doth.. render the sub- 
ject habile to act. 

4 . Having general readiness; handy, ready; 
skilful, deft, adroit, dexterous. 

2485 Caxton Chat. Gt. (1880) 169 Ryol sawe the stroke 
come, and was habylle, and lepte a syde. 2670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals n. ill. 189 The most proper and habile person. 
1766 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. Henry 4- Frances IV. 38 Tis 
like practising Fencing with the left Hand.. it renders one 
more habile, certainly. 1840 T. A Trollope Summer in 
Brittany II. 223 The most habile writer of monthly fashions. 
2886 H. Conway Living or Dead I. viii. 157 The cards fell 
quickly from his habile fingers. 1890 Harpers Mag. Nov. 
894/1 That general training which made educated Americans 
of earlier generations so habile and adroit. 
Habiliment (habi'liment). Forms: a.5abily-, 
abyl(l)y-, 5-6 abyle-, 5-7 abille-, abili-, 6 ab- 
bili-, abilla-, 7 abilli-, abilia-, abliment. p. 
Sc. forms (chiefly in senses 1, 3, 4) 6 abulye-, abil- 
ity e-, abuilie-, 6-7 abu^ea-, abui^ie-, abulia-, 
9 abuilyiement. 7. 5 babyl(l)e-, habyly-, 5-7 
habille-, 6 hable-, 6-7 habile-, 6-8 habilli-, 
habilla-, 7-9 habila-, 6- habiliment. See also 
Abiltment, Bilijient. [a. OF. habillement , abille- 
ment , f. habiller to render fit, fit out, f. habile fit, 
suitable : see Able. In early use often spelt with- 
out initial h 7 esp. in the senses which connected 
themselves with Able, Ability ; but with the 
gradual restriction of the word to sense 4 (like 
mod.F. habiller , habillement, obviously influenced 
in sense by F. habit clothing), the h has been 
restored. (The Sc. ly, ly represents Fr. // mouille .)] 

1 . (without //.) Outfit, accoutrement, equipment, 
array, attire, dress. (Now only of personal attire.) 

2470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xviii, Alle maner of abylement 
that pretendith to the werre. £"1477 Caxton *fason 30 b, 
Hauyng the forme and babylement of a knight. 2536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . p. lvi, Thair abulyement was 
. . maid . . efter the general gise of the cuntre. 2552 Lyndesay 
Monarch e 4546 Rycht hartfully content Of meit, drynk, and 
abuilyement. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 30 Straunge Lady’ in 
so straunge habiliment. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 246 The cost- 
lie excesse of clcithing, and abulzament of mens bodies. 2753 
Hanway Trav % (2762) I. its. 1 . 229 To keep pace with this 
romantic extension of habilliment. 2812 S. Rogers Columbus 
App. 24 In rich habiliment Two Strangers at the Convent- 
gate. 1842 Por. Murders Rue Morgue "Wks. 2864 I. 202 
Numerous changes of habiliment. _ 
fig. 1894 Atheiixum 22 Dec. 363/2 The style is the habi- 
liment of the spirit. 

+ 2 . //. Fittings, apparatus, furniture, gear, oujfit, 
rigging ; as of a ship. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 92/1 The cordcs and other habyl- 
lemens of the shippe bracke. 

+ 3 . //. Munitions, appliances, implements, or 
apparatus of whr; weapons, warlike stores, etc. 

(In this sense the initial A was more commonly omitted, 
doubtless from the recognized connexion with alle, ability, 
quasi * things making alle for w-ar ’.) 

2422, etc. (sec Abiliment). a 2467 Gregory Ckrcn. (Cam- 
dcnl 145 Alle the abyllymentys of wcrTe..as welle pouders, 
gounnys, and prblastys, schott, or othyr artyleres. 1495 


Act 11 Hen. VII c. 64 Preamble , Shippes with all abili - 
mentis of Werre. 1569 Stocker tr. Died. Sic. 1. iv. 7 To 
prepare for all such necessarie hablements and engines of 
warre as were meete. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
v. (1704) 489/1 Ammunition, Victuals, or other Abilliments 
for the War. 1686 Lond. Gaz. N0. 2120/2 Armour, Munition, 
Stores. .Ordnance, or other Habiliments of War. 

+b. esp. Personal accoutrements for war; armour, 
warlike apparel ; also the trappings of a horse. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 53 Soo beganne 
eueriche of theym to seke his armes and habylyinentes. 
2602 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 28 In glister- 
ing habilliments of armes. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xyi. § 51 He armed himselfe in the dead Knights abillements, 
with guilt spurres. 1816 Scott Old Mort. vii, To return 
his armour and abulyiements at a moment when it was 
impossible to find a suitable delegate in his stead. 

4. pi. The apparel, vestments, or garments ap- 
propriate to any office or occasion. Applied also, 
jocularly or grandiloquently, to ordinary clothes. 
(The chief extant sense.) 

(In this sense initial h has always prevailed : the con- 
nexion with able, ability , being less obvious, and that with 
mod. F. habit , habillement more so.) 

2491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 112 Clothynge 
and habyllements of the sayd holy’ fader. 2533 Bellenden 
Levy 1. (1822) 35 He cled him with riche and riall abulye- 
mentis. 1548 Hall Chron ., Hen. VII, 28 b, Wyth y* 
gartier, coller, mantel!, and other habiliamentes apperteyn- 
inge to the companyoi^s of the sayde noble ordre. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesic lit. i. (Arb.) 149 They want their 
courtly habillements. 2591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 11 
My riches, are these poore habiliments. 2642 Rogers 
Naaman 474 To put on all those abiliments upon him, to 
kill the fat Calf to welcome him. 2770 Mrs. Boscawen in 
Mrs. Delanfs Life 4 * Corr. Ser. 11. I. 305 We have no 
winter habiliments. 2848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4* Leg. Art 
(1850) 218 The Saviour is seen in the habiliments of a 
gardener. 2867 Miss^ Braddon R. Godwin II. ii. 30 She 
saw George Stanmore in his everyday habiliments. 
fig. 1614 Sir W. Leighton in Farr S. P. Jas. I. 265 
All curious quaint abiliments exil’d, In humblest habite 
now my verse compil’d, a 2656 Bp. Hall Rem. JVks. 98 
The earth decks herself in her fresh abiliments of blossomes. 
2822 Keble Scrjtt. i. (1848) 8 Mistaking the circumstances 
and outward habiliments of things for the things themselves. 

+ 5. Anything worn ns an ornament ; — Biliment. 
C2530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 8 Pyers.. 
bought for them abyleixentes and jewelles. 2541 Act 33 
Hen. VIII c. 5 Any frenche hoode or bonet of veluet, 
with any habiliment paste or edge of golde perle or stone. 
2560 Bible (Genev.) Gen. xxiv. 22 The man took a golden 
abillement of half a shekell weight. 2622 Ainsworth 
Afinot. Rental ., Gen. xxiv. 22 Eare-ring : or abillement, 
jewell, ouch : which was hanged sometime on the eare. 

t 6. Jig. Mental equipment or qualification ; capa- 
city ; pi. abilities, faculties, powers (of mind). Obs. 

2585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 2 How can the Holy 
Ghost.. but require us to bestow all the forces and habili- 
ments we have? 1604 T. Wright Passions nt. iv. 102 If 
the impediments of Nature bee but small. And the habili- 
ments otherwise great. 2612 T. Taylor Comm . Titus i. 9 
Wouldest thou haue eloquence added to all these former 
abilliments? 2633 Ford Broken Ht. v. ii, Never lived 
gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abiliment to steer 
a 'kingdom, a 2640 Jackson Creed xi. xlvi. § jo There 
is a freedom or abiliment to do that which is pleasant and 
acceptable unto God. 

Hence Ha’bilixne’ntal a ., of or relating to attire. 
HaBilime’ntary a ., dealing with habiliments. - 
2837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 466 Embodied representa- 
tives of antiquity in a moral as well as habilimental point 
of view. 2845 Blackw. Mag. LV1I. 731 The result of his 
habilimentary effort. 1882 Hardy Two on a Tozuer II. 
vii. 109 Researches among habilimental hulls and husks. 

Habrlimented, ppl. a. [f. prec. sb. + -ed 2 .] 
Equipped, arrayed, apparelled, dressed. 

2607 Dekker IVhore of Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 257 
Habilimented gloriously for w'arre. 2630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Taylors Frauds Wks. ill. 98 A Chimney-sweeper’s wife . . 
Habilimented like the Diamond Queene. 2630 H. Lord 
Persces Ep. Dcd,, Habilimented in the ridiculous vesture of 
his owne Superstitions. 2892 Charnb. Jml. 2 Oct. 625/1 
The staid ana decorously habilimented banker. 

t Habilitate, Ppl. a. Obs . [ad. med.L. habili- 
t ai-us, pa. pple. . of habilita-re : see next.] En- 
dowed with ability ; rendered able ; capacitated, 
qualified. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII , 12 Not lcgall, nor habilitate to 
serue in Parliament. 

Habilitate (habrlfor’t), v. Also Abilitate. 
[f. L. habilildi- ppl. stem of habilildre to make fit, 
enable, f. habilitds , aptitude, Ability.] 

1 1. trails. To endow with ability or capacity ; to 
capacitate, qualify. Obs. 

2604 T. Wright Passions vi. 322 The internall gifts of 
God..fortifie vs against vice, ana habilitate exceedingly to 
vertue. 2678 Marvell Def. Hmve Wks. 1875 Iv. 187^ 
A superadded influencej which may -habilitate them for’ 
action. 18x9 Southey Hist. Brazil 111. xi. 527 Till a second 
order from the King should habilitate them so to do. 

b. To furnish with means, esp. for the working 
of a mine. [After Sp. habilitarl\ 

2824 Ann. Reg. 212* He then proposed, not to habilitate 
the mine in the usual way, hut to lend money to the miner, 
that he himself might pay the workmen. 

2. intr. for rejl. To qualify oneself for office; 
spec, to qualify as teacher in a German University. 
[After Ger. kabilitiren .] 

18S1 Contemp. Re il June 925 He meant to habilitate as j 
a pri vat-docent when he returned. 2882-3 ScHAfF Ettcycl. \ 
Relig. Kttosvl. II. 1612 In 1811 he habilitated at Heidel- j 
berg with the dissertation, ‘De fideL.idca*. 


3 . irans. To clothe, dress, habit, rare. 

_ x8 Z$ Longm. Mag. Dec. 207 Species variously habilitated 
in artistic patterns. 1888 K. Dowling Miracle Gold II. 
xxiii. 2B3 Devils, .habilitated in flesh for evil purposes. 

Hence Habrlitator [after Sp. habilitador ■], in 
western U. S. one who habilitates a mine, or fur- 
nishes capital for its working under contract with 
the proprietors. 2889 in Cent. Diet. 

Habilitation (habHit^-Jbn). Also Abilita- 
tion. [ad. med.L. habilitdtidn-em , n. of action 
f. habilildre : see Habilitate///, a. 

Although the obvious connexion with Ability led to the 
dropping of initial h Jn this and the preceding word, in 
17th. c. the direct Latin derivation finally preserved it.j 
The action of enabling or endowing with ability 
or fitness ; capacitation, qualification. 

2612 Bacon Ess., Greatness Kingd. (Arb.) 483 The Things, 
which we formerly haue spoken of ? are but Habilitations 
towards Armes: And what is Habilitation without Inten- 
tion and Act ? 2713 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. 
Mcrch. (1721) III. 169 All Augmentations of Duties which 
were introduced in the said Ports.. on occasion of the War, 
or under the Title of Habilitation, or any other whatsoever, 
ceasing and being taken away. 2831 Fraser's Mag. III. 
617 The habilitation of new maritime ports for expediting 
the intercourse with America. 2862 A. M f Caul Ess. Proph. 
in Aids to Faith (1861)88 He.. had no permanent habili- 
tation to declare the will of God. 2868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Org. v. 213 I propose that’ the honour-degrees 
(M.A., etc.) should of themselves form the habilitation for 
the office of tutor. 

b. The advancing of money on the security of 
a mine, to enable the oivner to work it. {U.S., 
from Sp. habililacion.) 

liability (habi-llti). Also 5-6 -to, 6-7 -tie. 
[An early form of Ability, after OF. habiletl ; in 
this, the h was rarely preserved after 1650 ; but in 
the 19th c. it has sometimes been restored in sense 2, 
which goes with habile and mod.F. habileti . ] 

+ 1 . Early spelling of Ability', q. v. Obs. 

1430-1678 [see Ability], 1723 Stair Russia II. 77 All 
their Hability consists in crying out with a loud Voice to 
the Idols. 

2 . The quality of being habile; deftness; readiness; 
easy familiarity. [After mod.F. habilele.'] rare. 

1840 Frasers Mag.. XXII. 64 An hability of conduct 
which properly constitutes genius in war. 1889 J. M. 
Robertson Ess. tsr.vards Critical Method 73 Hability in 
or familiarity with a given style or form affects our appre- 
ciation of it. 

Habillamont, -ement, obs. ff. Habiliment. 
t Habille, v. Obs. Forms: 5 habyle, -ylle, 
abele, 5-6 babyll, 5-7 habitlo. [a. F. habiller , 
abillier (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), to fit, fit out, put 
in order, dress, clothe, repr. a late L. type *liabi- 
liare, f. habilis (see Habile and Able) ; in later 
use associated with habit clothing. Cf. also Able 
v. 1, 2, and the Sc. form Abuilyie.] 

1. traits. To fit, adapt ; =Able v. r. 

2430-40 Lydg. Bochas 111. xiii. 86 They ought of reason 
them self to habyle To haue science of Philosophic. 

2 . To fit out ; to accoutre, array, attire, esp. for 
war; to apparel, dress; =Able v. 2 . 

a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 141 She went into her 
chaumbre and abeled herself. 2481 Caxton Godfrey i. 29' 
He dyde do make agayn the chirches, and habyl led the 
holy places. 2489 — Faytes of A. 1. vii. 17 Be he habylled 
rychely in harnoys and mountures. 2492 — Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) I.. Ii. 108 a/2 The holy man Abraham thus 
habilted and nrayed .. lepe up on an horse. Ibid, m 
To habylle and put theim in armes. 2652 F. Kirkman 
Clerio A- Lozia 128 He stayed there so long till Lozia was 
habilled. 

3 . To make or pronounce competent, to enable, 
qualify ; = Able v. 4 b. 

2530 Palsgr. 576/2, I habyll, as a man to do a thyng, 

I make him able, or thynke him sufficient. .1 was habylled 
to handell this mater by better men than you be. 

Habirgeon, -joun, etc. obs. ff. Habergeon. 
Habit (harbit), sb. Forms : a. 3-5 abit, abyt, 
3-6 abite, abyte, (5 abbyte, 6 abbit, -et(te, 
-ytte, Sc. *eit). Q. 4-7 h.abite, 5-6 habyte, (5 
habet, 6 habitt, habbet, -efct(e, Sc. habeit, 6-7 
habette), 5- habit, [a. OF. habit , abit (12th c, 
in Littr£) = Pr. abit, habit , It. abito; nd. L. 
habitus , noun of action («- stem), from habere to 
have, rejl. to be constituted, to be.] 

The sense-development, as seen in Latin and the modern 
languages taken together, is thus : orig. Holding, having, 

[ havour' ; hence the way in which one holds or has oneself, 
i. e. the mode or condition in which one is, exists, or exhibits 
oneself, a) externally ; hence demeanour, outward appear- 
ance, fashion of body, mode of clothing oneself, dress, 
habitation; b) in mind, character, dr life; hence, mental 
constitution, character, disposition, v?ay of acting, com- 
porting Oneself, or dealing with things, habituat or customary 
way (of acting, etc.), personal custom, accustomedness. 
This development was largely completed in ancient Latin, 
and had received some extension in OF., before the word 
became English; 5 n our language, senses were taken, from 
time to time, from Fr. or L, without reference to their 
original order of development ; hence the chronological 
order in Eng. is in no way parallel to the original; and 
the arrangement below is only partly chronological. In 
mod.F. the word is narrowed dowm to our branch I, other 
senses being supplied by habitude ; thus Eng. ‘habit' is 
co-extensivc with the two French words, and its chief sense 
corresponds not to F. habit but to F. habitude. 
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HABIT. 


I. Fashion or mode of apparel, dress. 

1. Bodily apparel or attire; clothing, raiment, 
dress, arch . 

<13225 Ancr. R. 12 J>e onnesse of o luue & of o wil, bet 
heo idle habbe'5 imene wi&mnen hore abtt, het is on. 13.. 
E. E. A llit. P. B. 141 pe abyt pat pou hatz vpon, no haly- 
day hit menskez. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/1 Saul 
thenne changed his habyte and clothyng and dyde on 
other dothyng. _ 3592 R. Johnson 9 Worthies F iij, The 
yerie aspect of his outwarde abite. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. 
iii. 1 13 It is her habite onely, that is honest. Her selfe’s 
a Bawd. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tmv. 24 Their habit like 
to Adams, a few Plaintaine leaves only fixt about their 
middles. 1651 Evelyn Diary 6 Sept., He went about 
in womens habite. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 336 In the vile 
habit of a village slave. 1B09 Pinkney Trav. France 111 
The chief peculiarity in his habit was a deep lace ruff. 

b. with a and pi. A set or suit of clothes, a 
dress (of some specified kind), arch. 

ax 420 Hoccleve De Reg. Prittc. 414 Undir an olde poore 
habite reignethe ofte Grete vertu. c 1440 Gesta Rom. IxvL 
305 (Harl. MS.) Weddid..ln a simple Abyt. 1521 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) 1. 183 To have oon abbit after such fourme. 
c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 348 
The colonel himself had on that day a habit which was 
pretty rich but grave. _ a 3691 Boyle Hist. Air. (1692) 170 
Being thinly clothed with one of the digger’s habits. 1761-2 
Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) III. 465 She dressed herself in a rich 
habit of silk and velvet. 3770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 

I. 104/1 Women.. were not to go out of town with more 
than three habits. 1808 Sk. Char act . (1813) 1. 180 [TheyJ 
went on horseback, in a uniform habit, all blue and silver. 

e. pi. Clothes, garments, habiliments ; hence 
d. in sing* A garment ; a gown or robe. arch. 

C. ci 477 Caxton Jason 81 b, Lo here my habytes that be 
requysite. 1598 Yong Diana 257 Your habites denie you 
to be of any place heereabouts. 1634 Milton Comus 157 
Lest the place And my quaint habits breed astonishment. 
1734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist. (1827) V. 170 The latter had 
put on women’s habits over their armour. 1796 Morse 
A nter. Geog. II. 271 (The bodies of] two princes in the 
habits they used to wear, 

d. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 43 Thy Doily Habit. 1728 
T. Sheridan Persius v. (1739) 66 The Toga was the Habit 
worn in Peace. 1773 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. 
Malmesbury I. 214 Mr. Cambridge borrowed a dress for 
her. which was pretty and fine, the habit muslin with green 
ana gold sprigs, with a turban and veil. 1852 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) *9 St. Catherine of Siena, 
her habit spangled with stars. 

0. transf. and Jig. Outward form or appearance ; 
guise ; 1 dress’, 1 garb 

3549 Coverdale, etc. Erasut. Par. Heb. 2 Hauing vpon 
hym the habite of mans body. 3638 Wither Motto , Ncc 
Habeo Wks. (1633) 518, I will ever finde Meanes to main- 
tains a habit for my Minde Of Truth in graine. 3669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. § 9 Though Plato thus.. dis- 
figured the habit of his Jewish Traditions. 1824 Longf. 
Autumn 5 The silvery habit of the clouds, a 1839 Praed 
Poems II. 13 Tory to*day, and Whig to-morrow, All habits 
and all shapes he wore. 

2. spec. The dress or attire characteristic of a 
particular rank, degree, profession, or function ; 
esp. the dress of a religious order ; the habit , the 
monastic order or profession (cf. ‘the cowl ’). 

c 1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 20/45 Him-sulf he nam J> e Abite 
here: and Monek formest bi-cam. C1330R. Brunne Citron. 
(1830) 172 His abite he gan forsake, his ordie Jete alle 
doune ; 3362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 3 In Habite of an 
Hermite. [3393 C. In Abit as an Ermite.] . c 3386 
'Chaucer Monies T. 353 In kinges abyt went hir sones 
tuo. c 3430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 67 Goo stele an abite, & 
bicome a frere. 1538 Starkey England t. iv. 127 Frerys 
whome you wold juge to be borne in the habyte, they are 
so lytyl and yong. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 50 So 
that a Biscayner is capable to be a Cavalier of any of the 
three habits. 1673 Ray Journ . Low C. 17 The several 
Faculties . . are distinguished by their Habits : Divinity- 
Students wear constantly Gowns and square Caps. 3709 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xliii. 471 Puritans, that is, such as 
refused the habits. 1777 Robertson Hist. Arner. (3778) 

II. v. 329 Magellan, whom the king honoured with the 
habit of St. Jago. 3827 Hallam_ Const. Hist. (1876) I. 
ii. 102 The foreign reformers then in England expressed 
their dissatisfaction in seeing these habits retained. 1894 
T. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 77 .While walking his 
hands were clasped under his habit. 

b. In the Greek Church : Lesser habit , the dress 
of the proficients or monastics of the second degree. 
Great or great angelic habit , the dress of the 
monastics of the third degree, termed the perfects. 

3772 J. G. King Grk . Ch. Russia 366 (After completing 
their novitiate] they proceed to take the lesser habit or 
Xn«a. Ibid., They take, .last of all, the great angelic habit. 

3. = Riding-habit : A dress worn by ladies on 
horseback ; a lady’s riding-dress. 

(3666 Evelyn Diary 33 Sept., The Queene was now in her 
cavalier riding habit. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 304 T 3 The 
Model of this Amazonian Hunting-Habit for Ladies, was, 
as I take it, first imported from France.] 3798 Jane 
Austen Northang. Abb. (1870) II. vi. 330 Her habit there- 
fore was thrown off with all possible haste. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch. xvii, The elegant compromise betwixt 
male and female attire, which has now acquired, far excel- 
lence , the name of a habit. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xx. i. 
Whether The habit, hat, and feather, Or the frock and 
gipsy bonnet Be the neater and completer. 3879 Whyte- 
Melville Riding Recoil, vii. (ed. 7) 123 The habit and the 
side-saddle. 3882 Miss Braddon flit. Royal vii, The St. 
Aubyn girls were breakfasting in their habits and hats. 

Ii. External deportment, constitution, or appear- 
ance ; habitation. 

+ 4. Bearing, demeanour, deportment, behaviour; 
posture. Obs. 


14x3 Pilgr. SosvL (Caxton 1483) iv. v. 60 Me semyth by 
semblaunt and by habyte that ye shold be lustyce. 3489 
Caxton Faytes of A. ut. i. x68 A stately man of habyte of 
chere and of maynten. 3586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. 
1. ii f> Noble and mild this Persian seems to be. If outward 
habit judge the inward man. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 354 So of lying or other habit of body. 3642 Rogers 
Naantan 29 The habit and behaviour of this great Prince. 
3687 Sedley Bellam. nr. Wks. 1722 II. 336 What’s the 
meaning of this Habit? I never saw a man so overjoy'd. 

5. Bodily condition or constitution. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Epit. A ij b, Of the habite 
of his body, or corporall proportion, .hee is a faire and well 
favoured Gentleman. 3626 Bacon Sylva § 354 Cardamon 
which.. made them grow better, and be of a more active 
habit. 1733 Addison Sped. No. 3 T 3 She would revive . . 
out of a wasting Distemper, into a Habit of the highest 
Health and Vigour. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. y Habit , in 
medicine, is what we otherwise call the temperament or 
constitution of the body; whether obtained by birth, or 
occasioned by the manner of living. 3782 Priestley Cor- 
rupt. Chr, I.II.23I A being., of a delicate tender habit. 3791 
Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 336 To bring the patient to a 
better habit. 1812 A.myot Windham I. 4 A victim to a con- 
sumptive habit. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. i, Originally. . 
of a spare habit, but now a little inclined to corpulency. 

t b. concr. The bodily 1 system ’. c. The outer 
part, surface, or external appearance of the body. 

b. 3589 Cogan Haven Health (1636)4 Least, .any of the 
excrements should hastily be received into the habit of the 
• body. 3652 French Yorksh.Spa x. 93 If it be retained in 
the habit of the body and veins. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., A thing is said to enter the habit , when it becomes 
intimately diffused throughout the body, and is conveyed 
to the remotest stages of circulation. *733 Cheyne Eng. 
Malady H. iii. § c (1734) 138 Water.. wouloT. dissolve these 
..Concretions, .and help to carry them out of the Habit. 

C. 3652 French Yorksh. Spa xii. 98 The humours being 
drawn outwardly towards^ the habit of the body. 1671 
Grew Anat. Plants Hi. ii. § 3 (1682) 127 Some Parts of 
Aer, may continually pass into the Body and Blood, by the 
Habit, or Pores of the Skin. _ 37*5 N. Robinson Tit. 
Physick 3x6 The crass, dispirited Serum settles in the 
Legs, and every where outwardly upon the Habit. 

6. Zool. and Bot. The characteristic mode of 
growth and general external appearance of an 
animal or plant. Hence transf. ; e.g. in Cryst. the 
characteristic mode of formation of a crystal. 

1691 Ray Creation (3714) 22 The same insect under a 
different Larva or Habit. 3794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot . 
xxxii. 492 You know them by their air, or habit, as 
botanists usually call it. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 
553 When. .you know the name of one species, and find 
another of the same general habit. 3854 Hooker Himal. 
Jmls. II. xxi. 99 Plants, .of a tufted habit. 1870 — Stud. 
Flora 34 Exotic species with the habit of Nasturtium. 
3875 Whitney Life Lang. v. 90 Languages of other habit 
than ours. 3895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. vi. § 151 
Such differences, then, may generally be held .to indicate 
a mero-sym metrical habit. 

+ 7. Habitation, abode. [So in OF.] Obs. rare. 1 

3603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxii. (1632) 47 Our greatest 
vices make their first habit in us, from our infancie. 

III. Mental constitution, disposition, custom. 

8. The way in which a person is mentally or 
morally constituted; the sum of the mental and 
moral qualities; mental constitution, disposition, 
character. 

c 3386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 520 And shortly turned was al 
vp so doun Bothe habit and eek disposicioun Of hym. 3579 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 53 If we respect more the outward 
shape, then the inward habit.. 3623 Burton Anat. Mel. 

1. 3 . hi. xi. (1653) 30 The principal Habits are two in 
number, Vertue and Vice. 3690. Norris Beatitudes (1692) 
381 It argues a good Habit of Mind. 37x9 Young Revenge 
1. i, You., suit the gloomy habit of my soul. 3895 Bookman 
Oct. 27/3 The lecture plan and the lecturer's habk of mind 
are visible throughout. 

9. A settled disposition or tendency to act in a 
certain way, esp. one acquired by frequent repe- 
tition of the same act until it becomes almost or 
quite involuntary ; a settled practice, custom, usage ; 
a customary way or manner of acting. (The most 
usual current sense. Properly said of living beings ; 
in mod. use occasionally of inanimate things.) 

(There is no etymological ground for the distinctive use of 
‘habit’ for an acquired tendency; but in philosophical lan- 
guage, such a sense occurs already in. Cicero, Inv. x, 25, 36, 

1 habitum appellamus . . item corporis aliquam commodi- 
tatem, non natura datam, sed studio et industria partam 
The sense is late in Fr. and Eng. : Cotgr. has ' Habit ..vho 
an habit ; a fashion setled, a vse or custome gotten 

3583 Pettie tr. Guazzo’s Ciz’. Conv. 1. (3586) 4 b. By long 
studie and great contemplation, .got an habite and custome 
to be melancholike. 3593 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 1 How 
vse doth breed a habit in a man. 3647 Cowley Mistress, 
Soul ii. That constant they as Habits grow. . 1656 tr. 
Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 348 Habit is motion made 
more easy and ready by custom. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius ’ Voy. Ambass. 8 a Being thus used from their 
Childhood, and that habit being as it were converted into 
a second nature. 3678 Cudworth IntelL Syst. 358 Habits 
are said to be an Adventitious and Acquired Nature, and 
Nature was before defined by the Stoicks to be.eftc, or 
a Habit : so that there seems to be no other Difference 
between these two, than this, that whereas the One is 
Acquired by Teaching, Industry and Exercise ; the other 
. .is. .inspired by the Divine Art and Wisdom. 3727 Swift 
Gulliver iv. xii, Although it be hard fora man late in life 
to remove old habits. 3834 Medwin Angler in Wales 
I. 38 A dog who once takes to worry sheep never leaves off 
the habit. 3836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. (3877) I. x. 378 
Both. .are tendencies to action ; but .. disposition properly 
denotes a natural tendency, habit an acquired tendency. 
5837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. it. iii, System of Habits, in a word. 


fixed ways of acting and believing, Med. The chimney 
has a habit of smoking when the fire is first lighted. 

b. (Without a or pi.) : Custom, usage, use, wont. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxii. § 8 But allowing his 

[Aristotle's) conclusion, that virtues and vices consist in 
habit. 1658 Dryden On the Deata of Cronnvell xxxvj. 
Faction now by habit does obey. 1690 Locke Hum. Chid. 
n. xxiii. (1695) 156 Which power or ability in Man of doing 
any thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing the 
same thingj is that Idea, we name Habit. 3802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. xxvi. (1819) 440 Habit, the instrument of nature, is 
a great leveller; the familiarity which it induces, taking off 
the edge both of our pleasures and of our sufferings. 1876 
Mozley Univ. Serin, vii. 151 It is of the nature of habit 
to make acts easier and easier. 

c. (Usually in //.) Applied to the natural or 
instinctivepracticescharacteristicofparticularkinds 
of animals, and to natural tendencies of plants. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. iv. i, Many of its [the cat’s] 
habits .. are rather the consequences of its formation. 
3834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 263 A singular ex- 
ception in the habits of creatures of the feline species. 1852 
Wood Nat. Hist. (1862} I. 584 Resembling the hare in 
general appearance and in many of its habits, the Rabbit is 
readily distinguished . . by its smaller dimensions. 3880 
C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 128 Some relation between 
the habit of cotyledons rising vertically at night or going to 
sleep, and their sensitiveness, -to a touch. 

d. In the habit (f habits) of doing something : 
having a habit or custom of so doing. So to fall 
or get into the habit. 

1801 Charlotte Smith Solitary Wand. II. 287 (He) 
had. .for near two years been in habits of occasional access to 
him. 3829 K. Digby Broad st. Hon. 1. 66 Some very wise and 
devout men have been in habits of reading these romances. 
3849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 176 He was little in the habit 
of resisting importunate solicitation. iByg B. Taylor Stud. 
Germ. Lit. 328 The world has fallen into a bad habit of 
naming everything after something else. 

+ 10. The condition of being accustomed to some- 
thing through having constantly to do with it; 
familiarity. On intimate habits ; on intimate 
terms, familiar. (Cf. Habitude 3.) Obs. 

3586 B. Young tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. iv. 208 b, Why 
. . cannot he discourse better of them, who hath had a 
longer and continuall habit in them? 3600 J. Pory tr. Leo'* 
Africa 11. 414 By getting an habite of their languages and 
customes. 3704 Hearne Duct. Hist. ( 1714) I. 399 Being 
brought up in this Discipline from Children, they acquir’d 
a Habit in Science. 3770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 
3842 I. 347 The habit of affairs, if, on one hand, it tends 
to corrupt the mind, furnishes it, on the other, with the 
means of better information. 3809 Scott Fant. Lett. 15 
Aug. (1894) I. 144 They are on most intimate habits. 3810 
Sporting Mag. 154 Those who were in the habits of his 
society. 3859 Lever Davenport Dunn ii. (1872) 20 ‘One 
gets a habit of the kind of people said Lady Lackington. 

IV. Literal rendering of L. habitus in Logic. 

•J* 11. Logic. The eighth of the categories or pre- 
dicaments of Aristotle ; Having or possession : in 
Gr. *x €iv i I- habitus. (See Category i.) Obs. 

(Like the other categories, vciy variously understood and 
misunderstood by writers on logic.) 

3588 Fraunce Laxviers Log. 1. xi. 49 b, The affirmative is 
called the habite, the negative the privation thereof. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 93 To haue the habit, and to be de- 
prived of the habit are opposed. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius 
his Logic 1. ix. 30 Habit is a manner after which clothes, 
or anything like clothes are put about the body, appended, 
or in anj' way adjoined to it. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) I. 209 The Categories are the ten heads under 
which assertions or predications may be arranged sub- 
stance, quantity, relation, quality, time, place, position, 
habit, action, passion. 

V. 12. Comb., as (senses r, 3) habit-bodice, 
-maker, -man, -shop, -skirt ; habit- cloth, a light 
broadcloth used for riding-habits and other outer 
garments ; habit-shirt, a kind of chemisette with 
linen collar, worn by women under the outer bodice ; 
(sense 9) habit-bound adj., J- habit-- vise adv. 

3892 Daily News 2 July 6/7 The becoming *habit-bodice 
of old, cut away on the hips and fitting like a good glove. 
3819 P. O. Lend. Direct. 84 Tailors and “Habit-Makers- 
3769 Stratford Jubilee 1. i. 12 That valuable creature Mr. 
Pasquin the “habit-man. 1834 Planche. Brit. Costume 245 
A covering for the neck and throat, similar to what is now 
called a “habit-shirt. 3751 Eliza Heywood Betsy Thought- 
less I. 40 The woman at the “habit-shop, in Covent-garden. 
3894 Daily News 20 June 6/4 The “habit skirt of to-day is 
surmounted by a riding jacket, generally of a totally 
different colour. <33626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. xix. (i66t) 

389 His vigour, .boldeth out “habit-wise. 

Ha’bit, ppl. a. Sc. Law. Also 8 habite. [ad. 

L. habit-us, pa. pple. of habere to have, hold.] 
Held, holden : in the legal phrase habit and 
repute, repr. a med.L. habitus et refutatus , in 
earlier times translated halden and refute (or 
reputit ), i. e. held and reputed (to be so and so). 

[3503 Sc. Acts Jas. IF, c. 23 pe woman .. beand repute 
& haldin as his lacbtfull wif. 3553-2 Eccles. Scot. 

335" Qua: tallum baptizatorum parentes communiter haben- 
tur et reputantur. 3681 Stair Inst. Law Scot. iv. xlv. 

§ 4 (1693) 704 In the serving offerees of relicts, c 5 5m ‘ 
monly holden and repute' is sufficient.] 1753 ^‘ a £- 

Sept. 469/1 As habfte and repute a common .. thief. 3773 
Erskine .Inst. Law Scot. t. 86 It is prenimed or inferred 
from cohabitation . . joined to their I«ing OT 

and reputed, man and wife. xSSx W. Bell Did. Law 
Scotl. s.v M If the person.. be habit and repute a thief— i-e. 
one who notoriously makes or helps hts_ livelihood ny 
thieving. Ibid. s.v. Execution, It is sufficient .. that the 
person . . shall have been at the time habit and repute 
qualified. 
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■ b. The phrase habit and repute is also used 
quasi-rttAr/. for: The fact of being commonly held 
and reputed (what is indicated by the context). 

1754 Erskike Princ. Sc. Law (1890) 57 If there has been 
cohabitation and habit and repute for a sufficient time after 
the parties were free to marry. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot!. S.V., Thus marriage may be constituted by habit and 
repute . . So also habit and repute is an aggravation of a 
special act of theft. [By a recent Act, habit and repute is no 
longer made matter of charge in the libel.] 

Habit (has'bit), v. [a. F. habite-r to have deal- 
ings with, possess, cohabit, dwell, inhabit, ad. L. 
habit-are tohave possession of, inhabit, dwell, abide, 
f. habit-, ppl. stem of habere : see prec.] 

1 1- intr. To dwell, abide, reside, sojourn. Ohs. 

? <11366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 660 That in her swete song 
delyten In thllke places as they habyten. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Aviij b, Many men habyten and dwellyn .by fayth in 
the cy tees. ^1592 Greene Alphonsus 1. i, Although he 
habit on the earth. 1649 Earl Mosm. tr. SenaulPs Use 
Passions (1671) 36 Contraries cannot lodge or habit together. 

2. trans. To dwell in, inhabit, arch. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 435 (R.) Some other towne or place 
habited, vpon or neer the border of it. 2601 Holland 
Pliny I. 48 The shore of the /Ethyopian Ocean, which now 
is habited. 1847 D. G. Mitchell Fresh Glean. (1851) 250 
Hinzelmann who once habited an old castle. 1891 H. S. 
Merriman Prisoners <5* Captives III. xi. 185 Unless they 
had habited different parts of the globe. 

3. To dress, clothe, attire. (Usually in pa. pple .) 
x588Shaks. Tit. A. it. Hi. 57 Oris it Plan habited like her? 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 174/2 They went 
proudly habited. 2696 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. xxix, 
The High Priest was first habited, and then his Sons. 
*737 Whiston Josephus Antiq. xvm. iii. § 2 He habited 
a great number of soldiers in their habit. 1866 Mrs. H. 
Wood St. Martin's Eve xxiv. To habit herself as she deemed 
suitable for her journey. ^ 1889 P. C.Murray Dangerous 
Catspaw 55 A group of girls, habited in white flannel. 

Jig. 1654 Trapp Comm. Ezra viii. x6 Good matter well 
habited, a 1658 Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton 11. ii, Thy 
liking is a Glass By which I’ll habit my behaviour. 

+ 4. To accustom, familiarize, habituate ; pa. 
pple. accustomed, practised, used (to or */*). Obs. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. v. (R.), O y’are a shrewd one ; and 
so habited In taking heed. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 
11. iv. 166 A generation of men .. That are so habited in 
falsehood. <xi66i Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 109 He was 
so habited to poisons, they became food unto him. 1782 
Painf. Let. Abbf Raynal (1791) 63 A mind habited to 
meanness and injustice. 18x4 Southey Roderick xx. xx 
Habited in crimes. 

t b. To turn into a habit, Tender habitual. Obs. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. lxiii. 293 When Vices habit 
themselves into custom and manners- 1660 Fuller Mixt 
Contempt. (1841) 204 Customary sins, habited in us by 
practice and presumption. 

Habitability (hmdritabWiti). ff. next : see 
-iTY.j The quality or fact of being habitable. 

1714 Derham Astro-Theol. (1715) p. v, Concerning .. the 
Habitability of the Planets, and a Plurality of Worlds. 
1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 166 There’s no kind of furniture 
like books nothing else can afford one an equal air o( 
comfort and habitability. 1880 A. R. Wallace I si. Life 
ix. 18^3 The very habitability of our globe is due to the 
equalising effects of the waters of the ocean. 

Habitable (hre'bitab’l), a. Also 4 abitable. 
[a. F. habitable ( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. L. habi l a- 
bilis , f. habitdre to inhabit : see -able.] 

1. Suitable for habitation or as a human abode ; 
fit to live in, inhabitable; also absol. the habit- 
able globe (cf. Gr. olKOVfiivrj). 

1388 Wyclif Exod. xvi. 35 Til theicamen in to the lond 
abitable. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 We haue gyuen 
her londe habytable. 155$ Eden Decades Contents, The 
description of the north regions: and howe they are habit- 
able. x66o Hickerincill Jamaica (1661) 3 Tbat^ vulgar 
division of the World into Zones habitable, .and inhabit- 
able. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 157 A glimps of Light, 
conveyd so farr Down to this habitable. *793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. 395 The habitable part of the building. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, xi, A couple of rooms, .which some 
kind of attempt had been made to render habitable. 

4 2. Able or ready to dwell. Obs . rare. 

3654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 68^ AH the virtues are. as 
habitable, and as content to dwell with the meanest Subject 
as the mightiest Monarch. 

Hence Ho/bitableness, the quality of being 
habitable ; fitness for habitation. Ha bitably ad v., 
in a habitable manner. 

2653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (17x3! 13 In respect of 
its habitableness it is as rightly termed an Earth. 
a 1691 Boyle Hist . Air (1692) 78 To prove not only the 
habitableness, but healthfulness of that climate and country. 

1828 Webster cites Forsyth for Habitably .. 1843 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. I. 239 The public rooms are in a state of 
perfect habitableness again. 

f Ha’hitacle. Obs. cxc. Hist. [a. F. habitaele 
(J 2 thc. in Littre) ad. L. habitdcuBum dwelling- 
place, f. habitdre to inhabit.] 

1. A dwelling-place, habitation. 

13.. CcerdeL. 4x49 Thomas. .an other stone i-slong To 
ter Mahouns habitaele. 1382 Wyclif ^c/jxii. 7 Lijt schoon 
a^en in the habytacle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 225/2 
Thenne went enstofer to this ryttcr & made .there his 
habitaele forh\*m. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems \xxxw 24 Haile, 
Alpbais habitaklr ! a x6ox Boyle Hist. Air( 1692] 167 Our 
bed.. which in this little habitaele was not far from the fire. 

1829 Southey Epist. in Anniversary xx Fortune hath set 
his happy habitaele Among the ancient hills. 

pig. and transf. 1382 Wyclif F.pk. ii. 22 Be }e bildid to 
git kre into the habitaele of God, in the Hooli Gost. c 1450 


tr. De Imitatione hi. xxvii. 96 Brlnge oute of he habitaele 
of myn herte all maner of derkenes. a 1555 Bradford 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 356 These our corruptible habitacles, 
wherein we abide the Lord’s leisure. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Compit. 1. 36 The Bloud-vessels (those genuine Habitacles 
of noxious Vapours). 

2. A canopied niche in the wall of a building, 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame nt. 104 And eke in each of the 
pinnacles Weren sundry habitacles. *875 Parker Gloss. 
A r chit., Habitaele,. .applied also to a niche for a statue. 
Ibid.^ s.v. Tabernacle , Tabernacles were also called Matsons, 
Habitacles, Hovels, and Housings in ancient contracts. 

t Habitaxule. Obs. [ad. L. habitaculum 
(also found in Eng. nse) ; see prec.] = prec. I . 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. it. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) In the 
clos of thilke lytul habytacule [v.r. habitaele]. 15x7 Tor- 
kington Ptlgr. (18S4) 20 The habitacule and lordshippe of 
Kyng Mynos. [1651 Biggs New Disp. 7* 112 The topick 
habitaculum of that contagion.] 

Ha'totance. Obs. In 6 -aunce. [a. OF. 
habitance, f. habiter to dwell : see -ance.] A 
dwelling-place, habitation. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. u. vii. 7 What art thou, man . . That 
here in desert hast thine habitaunce ? 

Habitancy (hze-bitansi). [f. next : see -ancy.] 

1. Residence as an inhabitant ; inhabitance. 

X792 J. Belknap Hist. New-H amps h. III. 268 The quali- 
fications of a representative are two years’ habitancy. 1819 
W. S. Rose Lett. I. 131 Hospitals . . turning upon some 
miserable question of habitancy within very confined limits. 

2. Inhabitedness, populousness. rare. 

1837 Blackw. Mag. XLI. 735 An escape from the close 
air and crowded habitancy of the streets. 

3. Body or mass of inhabitants collectively. 

1832-3 De Quincey Tradit . Rabbins Wks. i860 XIV. 

267 Those [persons] do not comprehend the whole habitancy 
of this well-stocked house. 1862 F. Hall in Jrnl. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal 1 Its habitancy may at one time have com- 
peted with that of London. 

Habitant (habitant), a. and sb. Also 5 aby-, 
5-6 -aunt(e. [a. F. habitant, ad. L. habitant-em, 
pr. pple. of habitdre to dwell in, inhabit.] 

A. adj. Inhabiting, indwelling. 

1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. xii. i. 230 A habi- 
tant spirit. 

B. sb. 1. One who dwells or resides in a place; 
a resident, inhabitant, indweller. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. 10 This present boke is 
necessarye to alle cytezens and habytaunts in townes. 
C1500 Mclnsine xxx. 221 Thabytants of the Cyte. 1530 
Palsgr. 228/2 Habytaunf, a dweller. 1582 Stanyhurst 
AEneis m. (Arb.) 74 The habitans in vallye remayned. 
1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 86 The various habitants of 
the Earth, a 17*1 Prior Callimachus 1. 5 To Heaven's 
great habitants. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. vi, The 
little city of which he was now an habitant. 
pig. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 588 Sin, there in power 
before, Once actual, now in body, and to dwell Habitual 
habitant. 1818 Byron Ch. Han . iv. exxi, O Love ! no 
habitant of earth thou art ; 

|| 2. (pronounced nb/tan; pi. oftenasformerlyinF. 
habitans ). A native of Canada (also of Louisiana) 
of French descent ; one of the race of original 
French colonists, chiefly small farmers or yeomen. 

1836 Sir F. B. Head 28 Oct. in Narrative vi. (1839) 130 
The real interests of the French habitans of Lower Canada. 

1839 Earl of Durham Rep. Brit. N. Amer. 29 Members of 
the family of some habitant. 1855 W, Irving Washington 
II. viii. 96 To ascertain the feelings of the habitans , or 
French yeomanry. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 682 A 
hamlet of cottages, occupied by Acadians, or what the 
planters call habitans , poor white, French Creoles. x88x 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 823 Pirogue as the habitants call it. 

Habitat (hsebitret). [a. L. habitat , 3 rd pers. 
sing. pres, tense of habitdre , lit. ‘it inhabits *, in 
Floras or Faunas, written in Latin, introducing the 
natural place of growth or occurrence of a species. 
Hence, taken as the technical term for this.] 

Nat. Hist. The locality in which a plant or 
animal naturally grows or lives ; habitation. Some- 
times applied to the geographical area over which 
it extends, or the special locality to which it is 
confined; sometimes restricted to the particular 
station or spot in which a specimen is found ; hut 
chiefly used to indicate the kind of locality, as 
the sea-shore, rocky cliffs, chalk hills, or the like. 

[1762 Hudson Flora Anglica 70 Common Primrose— 
Habitat in sylvis sepibus et ericetis ubique.] 1706 Wither- 
ing Brit. Plants Diet. Terms (ed. 3) 62 Habitatio, the 
natural place of growth of a plant in its wild state. This is 
now generally expressed by the word Habitat. 1809 Edits. 
Rev. XV. 127 It has also flowered.. after having been 
transferred from its native habitat. 18x7 J. Bradbury 
Trav. 7 A catalogue of some of the more rare plants in the 
neighbourhood of St. Louis, .together with their habitats. 

1840 E. Newman Brit. Ferns (1844) 2^5 The Black Spleen- 
wort. ‘.occurs on rocks as a native habitat. 1857 H. Millf.r 
Test. Rocks 1. 9 The sea is everywhere now.. the great 
habitat of the Algm. 1874 J. A Allen in Coues Birds 
N. W. 294 A mixed race has been long known to exist in 
the region where their habitats adjoin. 

b. Hence generally: Dwelling-place; habitation. 
1854 Lowell Cambridge 30 Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 3890 I. 48 
But every thing is not a Thing, and all things are good for 
nothing out of their natural habitat. 1869 Miss Mulock 
Womans Kingd. III. 54 He reached at last Brook Street, 
that favourite habitat of physicians. 1871 Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue § 372 This word [splotch] has its habitat in 
Oxfordshire. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Sync hr. 83 Pleas 
..for accepting an Asiatic origin and habitat for Homer. 


Habitate (hse-biteit), v. rare . [f. L. habitat 
ppl.' stem of habitdre to dwell ; but by Burton 
used as a derivative of Habit sb.] a. intr. To dwell, 
t b. trans. To habituate ; = Habit v. 4 . Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel.x, ii. 11. vi, They being now habi* 
tated to such meditations and solitary places, can indure no 
company. _ x866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid’s Fasti v. 626 Mars 
habitates in the city of his son. Ibid. vi. 936 She doth 
habitate On Tiber’s banks. 

Habitation (hsebitr^Jbn). Also 4 abitacioun. 
[a. F. habi-, abitation ( 12 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. habitation- cm, f. habitdre to dwell, inhabit. 

Habitacion" in whiche h is written and nat sounded 
with us.’ Palsgr. 2530, p. 27.] 

1. The action of dwelling in or inhabiting as 
a place of residence ; occupancy by inhabitants. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) A ryht 
streyt place to the habytasyoun of men.^ c 1386 — Monk's T. 
226 He was out cast of mannes compaignye With asses was 
his habjtacioun. c 1410 Hoccleve Alothcr of God 137 The 
habitacion Of the holy goost . . Be in myn herte. 1568 Graf- 
ton (title) A Chronicle, .deduced from the Creation of the 
Worlde, unto the first habitation of thys Islande. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 622 Every Starr perhaps a World Of 
destind habitation. 1726 Shelvocke Vby. round World 
( T 757) 55 Excepting the plantations, and places of habitation. 
1897 Daily Chron. 1 Feb. 7/4 The premises to be closed., 
until they were made fit for human habitation. 

2. cotter. A place of abode or residence : either 
the region or country inhabited, or (now more 
usually) a house, cave, or other particular dwelling- 
place of man or animal. 

1382 Wyclif Acts i. 20 The habitacioun [1388 abitacioun] 
of him be maad desert, and be there not that dwellith in it 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 70 b, Hit pleseth me right well that 
this noble countre be your habitacion. 2598 Barret TJteor. 
Warres v. ii.. 129 Whether the most habitations of the 
Citie be on high above the alture of the wals. 2662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 67 They had no Cities, 
nor setled Habitations, but liv’d in Woods. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 138 These indeed, seem’d to have been the habita- 
tion of some. Animal. 1748. F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 284 
The Habitations. of the Indians (which we call Cabbins or 
Tents) are sufficiently wretched. 2859 W. Collins Q. of 
Hearts (1875) 44 The nearest habitation to ours was 
situated about a mile and a half off. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 

1 1. iii. 246 To render the planet a comfortable habitation for 
beings constituted like ourselves. 

pig. I53S Coverdale Hab. iii. 21 The Sonne and Hone 
remayned still in their habitacion. 2548-77 Vicary Anat. 
iii. (2888) 24 The head of man is the habitation or dwelling 
place of the reasonable soule. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. 
iii. 89 An habitation giddy, and vnsure Hath he that buildeth 
on the vulgar heart. 

fb. The Jewish tabernacle. Obs. 

2535 Coverdale Num. vii. 2 Whan Moses had set vp the 
Habitacion and anoynted it, and sanctifyed it. 

3. The name adopted for local branches of the 
* Primrose League *, a political association estab- 
lished in 1883 . (Said to have been suggested by 
that of 'lodge*, used by Masonic societies; cf. 
also ‘ tent *, ‘ grove *, and the like, similarly used.) 

1885 Primrose Lcagtte 13 As a Diploma is issued to every 
Member, Habitations must he careful to send in the Declara- 
tions of every Knight, Dame, or Associate to the Registrar 
for enrolment. 2892 Pritnrose League in Albemarle Rev. 
Jan. 11 The first Habitation started was for the district of 
the Strand. Ibid. 13 In drawing up the rules it was sought 
.. to give the affair rather a Masonic character.. Accord- 
ingly the local committee was called a Habitation. 2895 
Titties 15 Nov. 6/1 A meeting of the Arthur Balfour Habi- 
tation of the Primrose League. 

4. A settlement. [After F. habitation .] 

2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 45 The interpretacion of cer- 
teynewordes. Colonic, an habitacion. [2809 Kendall Trav. 
I. ii. 9 In Europe, we speak of settlements, either in a more 
general sense than colonies, or as included within colonies. 
The French call them Habitations .] 2825 Watf.rton Wand. 
S. Atuer. i. i. 101 From Simon’s to the great fall there are 
five habitations of the Indians.. These habitations consist 
of from four to eight huts situated on about an acre of 
ground. 

Habitative (liarbitAiv), a. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem habitat - (see Habitate) + -ive.] Of or per- 
taining to habitation or occupancy by inhabitants. 

x 88 Z A rcharol. Rev. Mar. 51 The students of Tofonomos - 
tique, as the French call the modern science of ‘ habitative 
nomenclature \ 

Habitati*vity. rare. [ad. F. habitativiti : 
cf. prec. and -ity.J 4 The instinct which attaches 
a person to his own special country or manner of 
living* Syd. Soc. Lex. 3886 . 

+ Ha*bitator. Obs. rare . [a. L. habitdtor 
dweller, agent-n. from habitdre to dwell.] A 
dweller, inhabitcr, resident. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 325 The longest day 
in Cancer is longer unto us, then that in Capricorne unto the 
Southerne habitator. 1 

Habited (harbit 6 d), ppl. a. [f. Habit v .] 

1. Dwelt in, inhabited, arch. 

xB66 Edits . Rev. CXXIV. 184 The habited and uninhabit- 
able portions of the globe. 

2. Clothed, dressed. 

2807 Robinson Archarol. Grxca $ 10 p. lx, Statues of the 
Habited Graces. 1865 Sat. Rev. 2 Dec. 69 6/x How little 
has been done.. to elevate the habited man above the 
naked savage 1 

f3. That has become habitual; commonly 
practised ; accustomed. Obs. 

2605 Verstecan Dec. Intel!, ii. (162B) 53 This antlent and 
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habited vice. 1651 tr. Life Father Satpi (1676) 101 Not 
superstition, but a constant tenacity, and an habited custom. 

fHabition. Obs, rare. In 6 habycyon. [ad. 
late L. habit ion-em, n. of action f. habere to have.] 
? Holding, having; or living, cohabiting. 

1502 Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xiii. 204 By 
habycyon carnall in fornycacyon. 

Habitual (habi'tiwal), a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. 
habitudl-is , f. habitus Habit.] 

A. adj. f 1. Philos, and TheoL Belonging to 
the * habit ’ or inward disposition (see Habit sb. 
8 ) ; inherent or latent in the mental constitution. 

With various shades of meaning, as (a) latent in the mind 
or memory, though not exhibited in action, as in habitual 
knowledge or cognition (in the Scotist philosophy), know- 
ledge latent in the memory, and capable of being called up 
when occasion presents itself ; (/) latent or inherent in the 
character, even when not in active exercise ( = Dispositive), 
as in habitual faith, grace, righteousness, etc., often opposed 
to ‘actual’; (c) potential, virtual, though not practically 
exercised, as in habitual jurisdiction ; (tf) inherent, native, 
as opposed to acquired, artificially assumed, or studied; 
(e) subjective, as opposed to ‘ objective '. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. t,W. de W. 1531) 160 b, The attencyon 
that we ought to haue in prayer must be.. not altogyder 
actuall nor onely habituall. ax 535 More IVks. 732 (R.) 
The habituall belief is in the childe, verye beliefe, though 
it be not actuall belieuing and thinking vpon the faith, 
as the habituall reason is in the childe very reason, though 
it be not actual! reasoninge and making of sillogismes. 
c X585 Hooker Disc, Justification § 21 The difference of 
the which operations, .maketh it needfull to put two kindes 
likewise of sanctifying righteousnesse, Habituall, and 
Actuall. Habituall, that holynesse, wherewith our soulesare 
inwardly indued, the same instant, when first wee begin to 
bee the Temples of the holy Ghost. 16x5 D. Dvke Myst. 
Self deceiving 114 There is a double both keeping and 
breaking of the commandments, habitual and actual, c 1656 
Bramhali. Replic. iv. 160 With the Romanists themselues 
I distinguish between habituall and actuall Jurisdiction. 
1669 Cokaine Poems 74 Her sweet Conditions all the ver- 
tues were, Not studied but habitual in her. a 1716 South 
(J.) Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules 
and maxims. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic lit. vi. (i860) 

I. 52 By Objective or Systematic Logic is meant that com- 
plement of doctrines of which the Science of Logic is made 
up ; by Subjective or Habitual Logic is meant the specu- 
lative knowledge of these doctrines which any individual., 
may possess. 

2. Of the nature of a habit; fixed by habit; 
existing as a settled practice or condition ; con- 
stantly repeated or continued ; customary. 

x6ix Cotgr., Habitual, habituall ; customarie, continuall. 
x6x6 Bullokar Engl. Expos., Habituall , growne to a habit 
by long custome. 1635 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Banish'd 
Virg. 12S To deprive women of their naturall feares, though 
she beleeved them to be rather habituall than naturall. 
1681 tr. Belons Myst. Physick Introd., In a Tertian Ague, 
when it is fix’d and habitual for many days.* 1684 R. H. 
School Recreat. 25 Repeat them ’till it becomes habitual to 
him, to keep his Ground certain, advance . . and observe a 
due Time. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 253 Habitual 
dissoluteness of manners. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 
108 An Englishman's habitual diffidence and awkward- 
ness of address. 1859 Darwin Ong. Spec. viii. (1873) 205 
How unconsciously many habitual actions are performed. 
1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 92 The thin, drawn features wear 
the expression of habitual pain. 

b. transf. Of an agent : That habitually does 
or is what is denoted by the noun ; constantly or 
customarily occupied in a practice. Of a volcano : 
Constantly or frequently active or in eruption. 

1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1854) 5 A habitual drunkard. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Gcol. 1 . 329 [He] supposed it to have been 
once a great habitual volcano, like Vesuvius, i860 Act 32 
*$• 53 Viet. c. 99. § i This Act may be cited as The Habitual 
Criminals Act, 1869. 1875 Hamerton Int ell. Life 1. iii. 20 
Almost all English people are habitual tea-drinkers. 

3. Commonly or constantly used ; usual, accus- 
tomed. 

a 1654 Selden Table. T. (Arb.) 100 Proverbs are habitual 
to a Nation, being transmitted from Father to Son. 1750 
Shenstone Rural Elegance 202 Th’ habitual scene of Hill 
and dale. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 16 The 
whale-fishers.. who most distinguished themselves by their 
habitual success in capturing those formidable creatures. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Rontola it. xxxii, A low^ stool . . was 
Romola’s habitual seat when they were talking together. 

B. el lift, as sb. J* 1. A latent or inherent affec- 
tion of the soul (cf. A. I b). Obs. rare. 

1650 O. - Sedgwick Christ the Life 22 For the Habituate 
of Grace, .and. .for the Comfortables of Grace. ' 

2. A habitual criminal, drunkard, etc. colloq. 

1884 Gil. Words 398/2 As a body the ' habituate ’ are no 
doubt rightly labelled dangerous. 1895 Daily News 13 
Apr. 5 fi 'Four 1 habituals * at ten grains a day in every 
thousand people, would practically account for the whole 
of the opium lawfully consumed. 

Hence Habitna-Uty, the quality or state of being | 
habitual, habitualness; in quot. 1858 , the state of 
being fixed in old habits. Habi’tualize v. trans., 
to render habitual. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 517 With the sole ! 
expectation of rivetting and habitualizing_ the three virtues 
thereby in our hearts. iBox W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. ; 
XII. 403 Adjectives in ive, as communicative, conducive, 
expressive . . bear to the participles present .. the relation of 
habituallty to actuality. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. m. 
viii. (1872)1 80 With our ponderous Austrian depth of Habitu- 
allty and indolence of Intellect. 

Habitually (habi*ti«ali), adv. [-LY 2 .] 

+ 1. With respect to habit, disposition, or con- 
stitution ; inherently, essentially ; potentially. 


HABITUE. 


(Sometimes opposed to actually, cf. prec. 1 , and 
Dispositively 1 .) Obs. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Iv. § 6 The gifts and virtues 
which Christ as man hath above men., make him really and 
habitually a man more excellent than we are. a 1639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes 1. v. (1640)50 Though Adam were 
perfect habitually yet not actually, I meane though hee 
had an ability to attaine perfect knowledge of God and the 
creatures, yet hee had not yet actually gotten all such 
knowledge. 2660 Bond Scut. Reg. 70 Our Anabaptists, 
and Puritans .. pretend that the Government originally 
proceedeth and habitually resideth in the people. 1671 
Flavel Fount. Life vii. 19 If you stand not Habitually 
ready to leave father [etc.]. 

2. In the way of habit or settled practice ; con- > 
stantly, usually, customarily. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. xxx, Often repeated acts 
make us habitually evil. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 04 
Supreme authority placed in the hands of men not taught 
habitually to respect themselves. 1883 Froude in Contcmp. 
Rev. XLIV. 3 A God-fearing man, who prayed habitually 
at his children's bedside. 

Habi’tualness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being habitual ; customariness. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. in. vii. 337 The use of the first 
Particle, is to denote the Habitualness of any such thing. 
a 1729 S. Clarke Serm % cxliv. Wks. 1738 II. 188 The 
Habitualness of our Obedience. 1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 

\ 489 The prophet expresses the habitualness of these visita- 
tions by a yivid present. 

I i* Habituary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*habituari-us , f. habitus Habit.] = Habitual 2 . 

1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 3 How difficult a thing 
it was to invert the course of Nature, .confirm’d by continu- 
ance of practice, and made habituary by custom. 

t Habituate (habitir/j/t), ppl- a • Obs. [nd. 
L. habitudtus , pa. pple. of habitudre : see next.] 

1. Made or become habitual ; formed into a habit ; 
established by repetition or continuance. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 94 b, When it is habit- 
uate by custome. 1689-90 Temple Ess. Heroick Virtue 
vi. (Jod.), Either native, or habituate. 1720 ’Wv.xxQn Suffer. 
Son of God I. ii. 33 In an habituate course to pursue its 
Dictates. 

2. Of a person : Grown accustomed (to a thing) ; 
established in a habit or custom .( = Habitual 2 b). 

1606 Bp. Andrewes Serm. II. 203 That we might grow 
habituate in grace. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 383 Islanders 
habituate to moist airs. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned 
11. i. (1713) 143 An old habituate sinner. 

Habituate (habi*ti/r,£'t), v. [f. L. habitudt 
ppl. stem of habitudre to bring into a condition, f. 
habitus condition, Habit. Cf F. Jiabiluer.] 

+ 1. trans. To render (anything) habitual, form 
into a habit. Obs. 

a 1613 Overbury Naves from Sea Wks. (1856) 181 Small 
faults habituated, are as dangerous as little leakes unfound. 
16x5 Bargrave Serm. E iij, No injury, .could habituate in 
him an Italianate and eternall malice. 1649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. iv. (1654) A practice that is now so habit- 
uated amongst all nations. 

2. To fix (any one) in a habit ; to accustom to, 
familiarize with. Pa. pple. Used, accustomed. 
Const, to (+ in, + into, f with), to do something. 

x 53o Palsgr. 577/1 And I may ones habytuate hym in this 
condtecyon,all is safe. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 61 A man 
that is habituated with righteousnesse. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 4 To .. habituate him to a more 
generous forme, a x68o Chaknock Attrib. God (1834) I. 4 
He that habituates himself in some sordid lust. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 202 By Use you must habituate your 
self to let the edge of your Tool bear upon the Work when 
the Pole . . comes down. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 308 In 
minds not habituated to accurate thinking. 

absoL 1 689 W. Atwood Ld. C.-J. Herbert's A cc. Examined 
58 Mischiefs more remote, .may habituate to Corruption. 

+ 3. To settle as an inhabitant (in a place). Obs. 
[After F. habiluerl\ 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 548, I shall never be . . so 
strictly habituated in my country, that I would follow him. 
1695 Temple Introd. Hist. Eng. Wks. II. 584 (L.) Many 
..gentlemen left their families habituated in these countries. 

4. To resort to habitually, to frequent. Cf.S. 

1872 ‘Ouida’ Fitz's Election (Tauchn.) 185 Lounge in 
the bay window, habituate the coulisses and employ.. other 
. . methods for killing time. 1883 National Baptist ‘ (U. S.) 
XIX. 769 The places which he habituated and glorified. 

Habituated, ppl . a. [f prec. vb. + -ed L] 

+ 1. Made habitual, formed into a habit. Obs. * 
x6xs T. Adams Blackc Devill 55 Any unmortified, habit- 
uated, affected sinne. 1653 Manton Exp. James ii. 13 
Habituated dispositions, good or bad. 

2. Fixed in a habit, accustomed. 

1619 Jer. Dyke Counterpoyson 8 A man may fall into 
these smnes, and vet not be an habituated sinner. 1655 
R. Younge Agst. Drunkards 6 An habituated, "infatuated, 
incorrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 1874BLACKIE StlfCnlt. 

47 To prevent the stomach from becoming the habituated 
slave of any kind of food. 

Habituation (habiti/z^'/on). [ad. med.L. 
habituation- cm, n. of action f. habitudre'. see 
above, Cf. obs. F. habituation .] 
f 1. The action of rendering or becoming habi- 
tual ; formation of habit. Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. m. xix. 415 Habituacioun and cus- 
tom. 1673 O. Walker Educ. 90 The inclinations and dis- 
positions, which by our own industry and habituations are 
turned now into natural. 

2. The action of habituating or accustoming, or 
•the condition of being habituated (to something). 


18x6 Keatings Trav. (18x7) II. x 2 Such is the effect of 
habituation, that .. if passing a river, he hardly puts down 
his head m effort to drink. - 1890 Spectator 4 Oct., Power to 
endure is most usually the result of habituation to work. 
Habitude (harbitwd). Also 5 abitude. [a. 
F. habitude ( 14 th c. in Littre) disposition, habit, 
ad. L. habitude condition, plight, habit, appearance, 
f. habit-, ppl. stem of habere .] 

_ 1. Manner of being or existing ; constitution ; 
inherent or essential character; mental or moral 
constitution, disposition ; usual or characteristic 
bodily condition, temperament: = Habit sb. 5 , 8 . 

c 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 65 pe leche muste Ioke j>e dte- 
posicioun, pe abitude, age, vertu, and complexicun of him 
bat is woundid. 1540 Morysine Vive s' Intrcd. Wysd. 
B iv b, Helthe is a temperat habytude of the bod ye* 1579- 
80 North Plutarch (1676) 096 Vertue proceeding from 
the sincere habitude of the Spirit. *597 Shaks. Lover’s 
Compl.xi 4 His real habitude gave life and grace To ap- 
pertainings and to ornament. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 9 Bodily exercise .. addeth thereto a good habitude 
and strong constitution. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 86 
Because they had not cvr£io,a good habitude of soul. 1796 
Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. Pief. 7 By a happy com- 
parison of the habitudes of # the adjacent fossils. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds 8 Various as are the physical habi- 
tudes which we encounter as we travel over the surface of 
our globe. 

+ 2. Manner of being with relation to something 
else; relation, respect. Obs. 

t 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Ittst. iv. 123 He is so conteined 
in the Sacrament, that he abideth in heauen : and we de- 
termyne no other presence but of habitude. 1587 Golding 
De Mornay 89 There is a Father, a Sonne, and a habitude 
of them both, which wee would haue called the Loue, the 
Union, or the kindnesse of them, that is to wit, the Holy 
Ghost. 1597 Mokley Introd . Mus. Annot., The habitude 
(which we call proportion) of one sound to another. X646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. iii. 288 The habitude of this 
inferiour globe unto the superiour._ 1690 Locke Hunt. Unci. 
iv. xi. § 14 The same Ideas having immutably the same 
Habitudes one to another. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 21 
Proportion . . signifies the habitude or relation of one quantity 
to another. 

+ b. In full habitude : to the full extent, wholly, 
entirely. Obs. rare. (Cf. in all respects .) 

x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 165 Although I believe 
not the report in full habitude. 

+ 3. Familiar relation or acquaintance; fami- 
liarity, intimacy ; association, intercourse. Obs. 
(Cf. Habit sb. 10 .) 

16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. Notes 27 x Most kinde habi- 
tude then was twixt him and the Pope. 1655 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) III. 65 The discourse of some with whom I 
have had some habitudes since my coming home. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 3x4 The entertainment found 
among their play-fellows, and habitude with the rest of the 
family. 1796 Burke Lett. Noble Ld. Wks. VI 1 1 . 56, I have 
lived for a great many years in habitudes with those who 
professed them. 

+ b. cotter. A person with whom one is familiar ; 
an associate, acquaintance. Obs. rare. 

1676 Etheredce Man of Mode iv. i, La Corneus and 
Sallyes were the only habitudes we had. 

4. A disposition to act in a certain way, arising 
either from natural constitution, or from frequent 
repetition of the same act; a customary or usual 
mode of action : = Habit sb. 9 . 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. x«. (1632) 235 A man shall 
plainly perceive in the minds of these two men . . so perfect 
an habitude unto vertue, that [etc.]. 1641 Marcombes in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 234 Beter for a yong 
Gentleman not to haue Learned under another then to haue 
taken an ill habitude.^ 1683 Dryden Life Plutarch 21 An 
habitude of commanding his passions in order to his health. 
1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. § 2 Many habitudes of life, not f 
given by nature, but which nature directs us to acquire. 
1766 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 14/1 Attachment to those 
habitudes which they derived from their ancestors. *8o£ 
Syd. Smith Mor. Philos, xvii. (1850) 242 All the great habi- 
tudes of every species of animate have repeatedly been 
proved to be independent of imitation. 1829 JLandor 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1 . 367/2 The habitude of nearly three 
months renders this food.. more commodious to my studies 
and more conducive to my sleep. 1837 Blackw. Mag XLI I. 

233 The bird, contrary to his habitude, was roosting on a 
lower perch. 

b. (Without a or pi.) ~ Habit sb. 9 b. 

1599 Jas. I Atopov (1682) 28 Which.. by long habi- 

tude, are thought rather vertue than vice among them. 
c 1704 Prior Henry «j- Emma 463 Brought by long habitude 
from bad to worse. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 98 f n 
[They] can be learned only by habitude and conversation. 

1826 Southey in Q. Rev. 307 The natural effect of local 
habitude is to produce local attachment. 1889 Spectator 
0 Nov. 642/2 In the new land ., the fetters of habitude 
fall off and the cultivated man will work like the hind. 

+ 5. Chem. (pi.) Ways of acting or * behaviour 
of one substance with another ; reaction. Obs. 

*793 Hope in Phil. Trans. Edits. (1798) IV. 10 Habitudes 
of Strontian mineral with acids. z8x8 Faraday Exp. a ex. 
xxxii. (1826J 183 Most authors .. have noticed its habitudes 
with sulphuric acid. *832 G. R. Porter porcelain 4 ■ 

78 Trial should be made of the habitudes of different colours 
in combination with their flux. , 

|| Habitn6 (abftrVV). [F. habitue (fem. -<e t , ^pa. 
pple. of habituer to Habituate, to bring into 
a habit.] One who has the habit of going to or 
frequenting a place ; a habitual visitor or resident. 

,818 J. W. Croker Jml. 7 Dec. in C. Papers US04) I. »». 

122 The habitues of Oatlands give her /trennes and receive 
them in xeturn from her. 1841 Lever C. O M alley xx 1 , 



HABITTJOTJS. 


8 


HACK. 


A smile in which any habitu£ of the house would have read 
our fate. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxviii, Old habituis 
of the boxes. 

+ Habituous a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*habituosus, f. habitus Habit.] Belonging to the 
£ habit * or mental constitution ; native. 

1633 Rogers Treat. Sacram. 1. To Rdr. 12 Whose learned 
and habituous abilities can farre better performe it. . 

f Ha'biture. Obs. rare~\ [ad. L. type *habi - 
tura, f. habit- ; see Habit.] = Habitude. 

1599 Marston Sco. V Manic 1. iv ; Each Ape. .That can no 
sooner ken what's vertuous, But will aupid it, and be vitious. 
Without much doe, or farre fetch’t habiture [ rime curej. 

II Habitus (hse'bittfi). [L.] = Hab:t sb. 5, 6. 

1886 Syd. Sec. Lex., Habitus, same as Habit, and Habit 
o f body. 1886 Science 00 Jan. 87/1 The disposition to the 
disease, — the consumptive habitus. 

Hable, early form of Able : see also Habile. 
Hablement, obs. form of Habiliment. 

Hab -nab, Hab or nab : see Hab. 
Habound, -ance, -ant, etc. obs. ff. Abound, 
Abundance, etc., very' frequent from 14th to 16th c. 
Habourgioun, -joyn, obs. ff. Habergeon. 
Habrik, obs. form of Haubeek. 

Habrocome (hre-brakd^m). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Habrocotna, f. Gr. 60 pos delicate, graceful + 1:0 pi} 
hair.] Name of a genus of small South American 
rodents with large ears like the chinchillas. 
IlHabromania (hjEbrom?'nia). Path . [mod.L., 
f. Gr. u 0 pot graceful, delicate + pavla madness.] A 
kind of insanity in which the delusions are of 
a cheerful or gay character. 

4854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Habroneme (hae-branfm), a. Min. [f. Gr. 
aBpus delicate + vijfxa thread, f. vttv to spin.] 
Having the appearance of fine threads. 

3886 in Syd. See. Lex. 

Habund, -ant, obs. ff. Abound, Abundant. 
Haburden(ne, obs. form of Habebdine. 
Haburdepays, obs. form of Avoirdupois. 
Habur-, habyrgen, -gin, -joun, etc., obs. ff. 
Habergeon. 

Habyle, habylle, obs. forms of Habille v. 
Habyllemeiit, -byly-, obs. ff. Habiliment. 
Hncbus'h, obs. forms of Hackbush. 

Hace, Sc. form of hoase, Hoarse a. 

Haclie (ha]). Notv only as F. [a. F. hache 
(1 eth c. in Littre) = Sp. hacha, It. accia OHG. 
*happja, whence hippa, MHG. kept scythe, bill, 
sickle.] 

f 1 . An ax, hatchet. Obs. 

[1283 De Coupiatoribus providendis in Rymer Foedera 
(1727) II.207 Magnam & fortem hachiam, vel securim, ad 
grosses & purvas arbores succidendas.) 23.. Coer de L. 
4357 Some caughte a bote and some an hach. 0x330 R. 
RrUMNE Chron. (1810) 32 He slouh Colibrant with hache 
Daneis. r. 1375 Joseph Ariw. 503 He hedde an hache 
vppon he 13 a gret halue. 1481 Caxtox Godfrey ccx. 
307 Holdyng naked swerdes or haches or axis danoys. 
2531 Elyot Gov. 1. xviii, His sworde or hache of steele. 

2 . Prehist. Archgol. [mod. F. hacke] : see quot. 
18S0 Dawkins Early Plan 163 The Palaeolithic imple- 
ments. .consist of the flake, the chopper, .the hache, or oval 
pointed implement intended for use without a handle. 
Hache : see Hacht and Hash. 

Hache, -ed, hachet : see Hatch, -ed, -et. 

+ Hachee. Obs. [a. OF. hackee, haschiee pain, 
anguish, torment.] Pain, pang, torment. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode _ 1. liv. (1S60I 33 Therfore ye 
fthuldren breke al and brose hi smale gohbettes and parties, 
in grete syhinges and grete hachees in thinkinge. 

Hachee, Hachey : see Hacht. 

II Hachis (haji). [F. : cf. Hacht.] =Hash. 
175* Smollett Per, Pic. (1770) II. xliv. 72 A curious 
haems of the lights, liver, ana blood of a hare. 1845 
Disraeli Sybil (1863) 373 What a hachis you made of it ! 

HacTiisch, -ish, yar. of Hashish, 
il Hachure (haJ 7 ?*r), sb. [a. mod. F. hachure 
hatching, f. hacker : see Hatch v. and -ube.] In 
Cartography , (plur.): The lines used in liill- 
shading to indicate the more or less steep slope 
of the surface. Also altrib. as in hachure lines. 

1858 Merc. Marine Mag-. V. 173 The scale of shade is 
made to express the degree of slope by the strength of the 
hachure lincs.^ 3878 Huxley Physiogr. 12 If the ground 
is steep, the lines, or hachures, are drawn thick and close 
together, so that the hilly spots become dark. 1837 J. T. 
.Walker in Er.cycl. Brit. XXII. 709/2 There are two rival 
methods of hill-shading — one by horizontal contours, the 
other by vertical hachures. 

Hachti're, v. [f. prec. sb.] Irons. To shade 
(a map) with hachures to represent the elevations, 
lienee Hachu*red ppl. a. ; Hachirring vbl. sb. 

i 854 in Wecstfr. ^ Athenaeum 33 May 6515/2 The 
Hill features . -arc printed in a separate colour, .making the 
Map much more picturesque than the usual black hachuring 
•permits. 1894 Lit. World 3 Aug. 76 How vividly hachured 
maps may bring out the important -physical features of 
accidcntco ground. 

fHacliy. Obs. Also 4 bacb6, 7 hachee, hachey*. 
[The 14th c. form app. represents an OF. hacht, 
from pa. pplc. of hoe her to Hash ; the 17 th c. 
hachee , -ey, -y may be the same, or may phoneti- 


cally represent F. hachis (1539 in R. Estienne) in 
same sense. See.also Hash.] = Hash. 

C1330 R. Brusne Chron. I Pace (Rolls) 15759 And passed 
wel >0 hache; So swete a mete neuer or et he. i6xi 
Cotgr., Hachis, a hachey, or hachee ; a sliced gailimaufrey, 
or minced meat. <31648 Digby Closet Ofen. (1677) 151 
Small cut juyc>* Hachy of Rabbet, Capon, or Mutton. 
Ibid., A nourishing Hachy. a 1668 Sir W. Waller Div. 
Medit. (1839) 46 If our forefathers could see our hachees, 
and olliaes, and hodgpodges.- • • 

(I Hacienda (asije*nda). [Sp. (a]>ye*nda) 
landed property, estate, domestic work, (OSp. 
facie 11 da, Pg. fazenda ) : —"L. facicnda things to be 
done, i. facere to do.] In Spain, and existing or 
former Sp. colonies : An estate or 1 plantation 1 
with a dwelling-house upon it; a farming, stock- 
raising, mining, or manufacturing establishment 
in the country ; sometimes, a country-house. 

[17*7 Frezier Voy. S- Sea 135 That they call La Hazi- 
enda de la Marquesa , or the Marchioness’s Estate.] 1760- 
72 tr. Juan 4- Utica's Voy. (ed. 3)11. 316 These extensive 
tracts of land are divided into Haciendas, or estates belong- 
ing to noble families of Lima. 1808 Pike Sources Mtssiss. 
in. 256 The Hacienda of Pattos was a square enclosure of 
about three hundred feet. 1852 Th. Koss Humboldt ' s 
T rav. I. xv. 477 A square house (the hacienda or farm) 
contained nearly eighty negroes. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Hacienda, .in mining is usually applied to the offices, 
principal buildings, and works for reducing the ores. 

Hack (hrek), sb . 1 Also 4-5 hak(e, 5 hacc, 5-7 
hacke. [In sense 1, known from end of 13th c. ; 
app. cognate with MHG. and Ger. hache , Da. hahke 
pick -ax, mattock, hoe, Du. hah hoe, mattock, in 
Kilian hache ; related to Hack v.l The word is not 
found in OE., nor in ON. The other senses are prob. 
of later derivation from the vb. : cf. Da. and Sw. 
hah notch, from hahheni] 

1 . A tool or implement for breaking or chopping 
up. a. Variously applied to agricultural tools of 
the mattock, hoe, and pick-ax type. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1241 He Iened him ban a-pon his hak, 
Wit seth his sun Jms-gat he spak. 1483 Cath. Angl. :6 p/z A 
Hacc, Hdens, 4 c. Ibid. 170/x An Hak (A. hake), bidens, 
fossoriutn , ligo , viarra. 1594 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 36 Payed 
for sharpinge the church hacke. 1616 Surfl.& Markh. 
Country Fantic 655 Such seeds may be sowne in little fur- 
rowes made with a Jhacke or grubbing axe. 1620 Markham 
Farexv. Husb. it. it. (1668) 4 With these hacks you shall 
hew and cut to pieces al! the earth formerly plowed up furrow 
by furrow. 3674 Ray N. C. IVords 34 A Hack ; a Pick- 
ax ; a Mattock made only with one, and that a broad end. 
1797 Monthly Mag. III. 34 The custom . . of breaking the 
ground or clods with a sort of hack. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Hack , half a mattock, one without the adze end. 

b. A two-pronged tool like a mattock, used for 
pulling up turnips, dragging dung, etc.; = Drag 2 e. 

1797 Statist. Acc. Scot/. XIX. 535 (Jam.) They loosen all 
the ground completely with a hack, an instrument with a 
handle of about 4 or 5 feet long, and two iron prongs like a 
fork, but turned inwards. 1808-25 Jamieson s. v. Hack, 
Mudhack , a pronged mattock, used fordragging dung from 
carts. 3848 Jml. R. Agric . Soc. IX. n. 505 They [turnips] 
are pulled up by a peculiar drag, or * hack * as it is provincially 
called [N. Rid. Yorks.]. 

C. A miner s pick used for breaking stone, esp. 
in sinking work. 

1681 Houghton Compl. Miner Gloss (E. D. S.), Hack, a 
tool that miners use like a niattock. 1747 Hooson Miner's \ 
Diet., Hack , a Tool much used in Mines, where it is soft 1 
Work to cut it with. 1851 Greenwell Coal'l'rade Terms 
NortJiumb. tr Durh. 29 Hack, a heavy and obtuse-pointed 
pick, of the length of 18 inches, and weight of 7 lbs., used 
in sinking or stone work. 1871 Morgan Mining Tools 72 
The pick is notably a miner's implement. _ In different 
districts it is called either a ‘ mandrel 1 pike ‘ slitter ’, 

* mattock or * hack \ 

d. A bill for cutting wood : see also quot. 1875. 

1875 Knight Diet . Meek ., Hack, a tool for cutting jags 
or channels in trees for the purpose of bleeding them. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Hack, a sharp blade on a long 
handle used for cutting billets in two.' 

2 . A gash or wound made by a cutting blow or 
by rough or clumsy cutting ; a cut, a nick ; spec . 
a notch made in a tree to mark a particular spot 
or to serve as a guide through a wood ; a 1 blaze ' 

( U.S. ); a 'chap* in the skin, 

c 3575 Per/. Bk. Ke/inge S/arhaxvkes (Barring) 3 j Take 
a pece of dene yonge beefe cut-.w* ought hacks or jagges. 
*597 Lowe Chirurg. (16^4)184 The hackes or rids of the 
lips, js a solution of contxnuitie in the tender flesh of the lip. 
3606 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. 1. ii. 222 Looke you what hacks are 
on his Helmet. 1808-18 Jamieson, Hack, a chop in the 
hands or feet. *887 Forest 4 Stream XXVIII. 379 (Cent.) 

I went into the woods to cut a hack as a guide in hunting. 

b. Curling. .An indentation made in the ice to 
steady the foot when hurling the stone. 

a i8ta Acc. Curling 6 (Jam.> A longitudinal hollow is 
made to support the foot, close by the tee.. This is called a 
hack or hatch. 1892 Heatiicote Skating /f Curling 
361 He [the curler] must first fit the tee. .while his right 
foot rests in the hack or on the heel of the crampit. 

c. Football. A cut ot gash in the skin caused by 
a kick with the toe of a boot. 

1857 Hue Mrs Tom Breton 1. vi. (1871) 115 [Theyl showed 
the hacks they had receivedjn the good cause. 3880 Times 
13 Nov. 4/5 Hacks and bruises and hurts more serious are 
not noticed in the heat of the last few moments. 

+ 3 . A ridge of earth thrown up by ploughing or 
hoeing ; «= Comb 6 c. Obs. exc. dial. 

J744-50 V>\ Ellis Mod.- Husb. 111 . V 13 (E. D. S.) Thar 


ground which was fallowed in April into broad lands is 
commonly stirred this month [May] into hacks. Ibid. IV. 
i. 20 (E. £>. S.) Plowing the land across in hacks or combs. 

4 . Hesitation in speech. 

x66o H. More Myst. Godl. vi. xvii. 270 He speaks to this 
very question ..with so many hacks and hesitations. 1881 
F. G. Lee Reg. Baront. iv. 46 After many hacks and 
stammers, he. would get through a few sentences of the 
exordium haltingly. 

5 . A short dry hard cough. 

1885 b. \V. Cha.mpney in Harper's Mag. Feb. 370/1 She 
had a little hack of a cough. 

Hack, sb Also 6 hacke. [In sense 2, another 
form of the words Hatch and Heck, having 
the consonant of the latter with the vowel of 
the former; cf. botch-, a variant of hatch. The 
other senses do not run quite parallel with those of 
hatch and heck, and it is possible that some of them 
are of different origin.] 

1 . Falcoir y. The board on which a hawk’s 
meat is laid. Hence applied to the state of partial 
liberty in which eyas hawks are kept before being 
trained, not being allowed to prey for themselves. 
7 '° fly , be at hack, to be in this state. 

1575 Turberv. Faulconric 175 To convey in the deuise 
whereon their meate is served called amongst falconers the 
Hacke. 1828 Sir J. S. Sebright Observ. Hawking 29 
Falcons that had flown long at hack, and preyed frequently 
for themselves before they were taken up. 1852 R. F. 
Burton Falconry in Valley Indus iv. 43 As soon as they 
begin to fly strongly they must be taken from hack.^ 1883 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 39 The food is put out— one ration for 
each of the hawks which are * at hack 

2 . A rack to hold fodder for cattle. To live at 
hack and manger , i. e. in plenty, 'in clover*. 
Usually Heck ; see also Hatch. ? Obs. exc. dial. 

s6 74 Ray A t . C. JVordsQ^ A Hack {Lincolns .). . Fami condi- 
torium, seu przesepe canceilatum signat ; a Rack. 1795 in 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth (1799) 543 A small hack full of 
line hay. 1818 Miss Ferrif.r Marriage xxvi. (D.), The 
servants at Lochmarlie must be living at hack and manger. 
1825 Scott Jml. 9 Dec., [She] lived with half the gay world 
at hack and manger. 

3 . A frame on which bricks are laid to dry before 
burning; a row of moulded bricks laid out to dr) r - 

1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 42 The Hacks (or Places 
where they Row them [bricks J up. .to admit the Wind and 
Air to dry them). 2873 Robertsqn Engineer. Notes 27 
He . . wheels them (the bricks] down to the hacks which 
should be between the moulding shed and kiln.^ 1896 
Chamb . Jml. XIII. 23/1 The stacking of the bricks in 
long rows or backs, about five or six bricks high. 

4 . =HaKBJ ^.3 I. 

1808-25 in Jamieson. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Hack 
..a framework for drying fish. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. Hack-barrow, a barrow on 
which bricks are conveyed from the moulder’s table 
to the hacks ; hack-bell (see quot.) ; hack-board 
= sense 1 ; hack-cap, a cover of straw to protect 
sun-dried bricks from the rain ; hack -hawk, a hawk 
kept ‘at hack’; hack-place (see quot.); hack- 
plank, one on which bricks are laid to dry. 

1891 Harting Gloss. Falconry , * Hack-bells , _ large heavy 
bells put on hawks to hinder them from preying for them- 
selves whilst ‘ flying at hack 189* Coursing <J* Falconry 
(Badm. Libr.) 240 As soon as the young hawks have . .re- 
[ turned to feed at evening on the fhack-board. 1882 
Standard 16 Sept. 8/2 Brick-makers’ plant and stock, com- 
prising a large quantity of *hack caps, *hack planks. i68S 
Blome Genu. Recreat. 11. 62 * Hack Hazvk , is a Tackier. 
1828 Sir J. S. Sebright Obsem. Hawking 9 Small leaden 
bells are sometimes attached to hawk’s legs, to prevent 
them from preying for themselves. .When thus kept, they 
are termed hack hawks. iB8x Macm. Mag. Nov. 39, The 
‘*hack’ place.. is an open spot.. where the youngsters will 
be left at complete liberty for the next few weeks. An 
Open moor or large common serves the purpose admirably. 

Hack, sb.* ( a .) [An abbreviation of Hackney, 
in its’ various senses, at first in slang use, and 
mostly familiar or contemptuous. The various 
senses are connected with those of Hackney more 
closely than with each other. Cf. the following ; 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezo, Hacks , cr Hackneys , 
Hirelings. 1721 Bailey, Hack, a common Hackney Horse. 
3730-6 — (folio), Hack, a common hackney Horse, Coach, 
or Strumpet.] ■ 

X. 1 . A hackney horse ; = Hackney 1 and 2. 
a. A horse' let out for hire ; deprcciatively, a sorry 
or worn out horse ; a jade. 

3721 Bailey [see above]. 1739 Cibber Afol. (1756). 26 
Beaten Tits, that had just had the Mortification of seeing 
my Hack of a Pegasus come in before them. 1795 Wol- 
cott (P. Pindar) Leusiad.il. 43 Mount on a Jack-Ass .. 
astride his braying hack. , 3813 H. & J.^ Smith Rej. Addr. 
iv. \x. Not spurring Pegasus through Tempo's grove. But 
pacing Grub-street on a jaded hack. 3829 Hood Effing 
Hunt xlvii, Butcher’s hacks That ‘shambled’ to and fro. 
3840 Dickens Bam. Fudge ii, My horse, young man 1 He 
is but a hack hired from a roadside posting house. 

b. spec. A horse for ordinary riding, as distin- 
guished from cross-country, military, or . other 
special riding ; a saddle-horse for the road. 

The word implies technically a half-bred horse with more 
bone and substance than a thorough-bred. 

Cover’, Covert-hack, a horse for riding to the ‘meet’, or 
to the covert, where he is exchanged for the hunter. Park- 
hack, a handsome ‘well-mannered * horse for riding in the 
park : so Town-hack. Road-hack , a horse for riding on 
the road, travelling, etc. ; a roadster. 5 
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1708 Sporting Mag. XII. 72 Lord Huntley’s famous 
hack. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 1. 228 Six hunters 
and two cover-hacks. _ 1856 Illustr. Lond. News 12 Apr. 
390/3 Sir Charles Knightley. .stuck to his road hack long 
after his neighbours had taken to post-horses. 1859 Art of 
Taming Horses viii. 132 A cover or country hack must be 
fast, but need not be so showy in action or handsome as a 
town hack, i860 Emerson Cond, Life , Pozver Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 340 The hack is abetter roadster than the Arab barb. 
1861 Times 11 July, Every man who .. saunters through 
Rotten-row from. 12 to 2 on a high-priced hack. 1866 Miss 
Braddon Lady's Mile ii, Society doesn’t compel hint to 
ride his park-hack across country. 187* Youatt Horse 
iv. (ed. 4) 91 One of those animals rare to be met with, that 
could do almost anything as a hack, a hunter, or in harness. 
2. A vehicle plying for hire ; a hackney coach or 
carriage; = Hackney 5 . Now only U. S. 

1704 Steele Lying Lover in. it, We'll take a Hack— Our 
Maids shall go with us. 17x2 — Sped. No. 510 pi, I was 
the other day driving in a hack thro’ Gerard-street. 1752 
Fielding Amelia iv. in, She took a hack and came directly 
to the prison. 1795 Boston (U. S.) Gaz. 28 Dec. 3/1 There 
is but little safety for the ladies and children [in the 
streets of Boston], but in the hacks. 1823 Scott Film. 
Lett, ii Feb. (1894) II. 166 To make their way in a noble 
hack, with four horses. 1872 Howells IVedd. Journ. 55 
1 We must have a carriage he added . . hailing an empty hack. 
+ 3. The driver of a hackney carriage. Obs. 

1687 Montague & Prior Hind <5- Panth. Trans v. 21 
[They] slipping through the Palsgrave, bilkt poor Hack. 
1713 Steele Guardian No. 14 r 2 The happy minute, .when 
our hack had the happiness to take in his expected fare. 

4. A person whose services may be hired for any 
kind of work required of'him ; a common drudge, 
= Hackney 3 ; esp. a literary drudge, who hires 
himself out to do any and every kind of literary 
work ; hence, a poor writer, a mere scribbler. 

a 1700 [see etym. above! a 1774 Goldsm. Efit. on E. 
Purdon , Here lies poor Ned Purdon ..Who long was a 
bookseller’s hack. 1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy 
Wks. 18x2 IV. 424 The paper to which he was a hack. 1831 
Macaulay Ess., Croker's Boswell (1887) 187 The last survivor 
of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. ii. 22 A hard-working clerical hack. 1895 Times 
23 Nov. 31/3 The hacks and wire-pullers on his own side in 
politics. 

b. slang. A prostitute; a bawd. 

1730-6 [see etym. above]. 1B64 Webster, Hack . . a 
procuress. 

1 5. Anything that is in indiscriminate and every- 
day use, and is ‘hackneyed’ or deprived of novelty 
and interest by such use; a hackneyed sermon, 
book, quotation, etc. : cf. sense 9 . Obs. 

171X Vind. Sacheverell 88 Was not this Sermon of the 
Doctors a common Hack at Oxford ? 1740 Dyche & Pardon, 
Hack , any thing that is used in common, or upon all occa- 
sions, as a horse, cloak, etc. 1775 Ash, Hack, .any thing 
commonly used, any thing used in common. 1790 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary <$• Lett. (1854) V. 81 Well (for that is my 
hack, as * however ’ is my dearest Susanna's) we set of!'. 
1805 G. Colrian John Bull m. i. (Stratm.), You’ll find 
[Fielding’s] Tom Jones.— Psha ! that's such a hack. 

- b. slang. Applied to persons : see quot. 

1876 Jas. Grant One of the 600 i. 8 The garrison hacks, or 
passe belles, whose names and flirtations are standing jokes. 

6 . Nant. A watch used, in taking observations, 
to obviate the necessity of moving the standard 
chronometer. Also hack-watch, job watch. 

1851-9 G. B. Airy in Man. Sci. Eng. 3 If a hack-watch is 
used, the comparison of the hack-watch with the chro- 
nometer must be given. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Hack watch. 1881 Hamersly Naval Encycl Hack. 

II. attrib. and Comb, (passing into adj.). 

7. In apposition or attrib., as a. hack-horse = 
sense 1 ; so hack-cob , - poster ; b. hack-cab , - cabriolet , 
-carnage, - chaise , -shay (see sense 2 ) ; C. employed 
as a hack, at any one’s sendee for literary or other 
work,' for hire, as hack attorney, author, moralist , 
pen, preacher, runner, scribe, writer. 

a 1734 North Exam, hi. vii._§ 52 (1740) 541 And so on 
to the Hack-Runners and Writers. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones x. ix, Unluckily, a few miles before she entered that 
town, she met the hack attorney. 1792 Wakefield Hem . 
(T.), Hack preachers employed in the service of defaulters 
and absentees. 1796 Jane Austen Pride <J* Prej. v, Mrs. 
Long . . had to come to the ball in a hack chaise. 1814 
D’IsrAeli Quarrels Anth. (1867)282 A hack author for the 
booksellers. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 239 A fall of 
50/. per cent., .in nag and hack horses. 1827 Scott Jml. 
27 Apr v The hack-horse patiently trudges to the pole of 
his chaise. 1834 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Administ. 
(1837) HI. 163 The journey.. was no more to be accom- 
plished .. with his own horses, so he took hack-posters. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xxvi. He called a hack-cabriolet. 
1856 Illustr. Lond. News 2 Feb. 126/2 A hack brougham 
for morning calls. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref Ck . Eng. I. 356 
Vilifying with their hack pens. 1878 AIorley Carlyle 190 
The hack moralist of the pulpit or the press. 1882 E. W. 
Gosse Gray vii. 142 Three hack-writers . . were copying 
MSS. for hire. . 

8 . attrib* Of or belonging to a hack (senses 1 , 2 ), 
as hack-driver , - rider , -stand. Also Hackman. 

^ 1854 M. Harland Alone xvi, Going to every hack-stand 
in the city. 1881 Encycl. Brit. XII, 196/2 Galloping is a 
pace not generally indulged in by hack riders. 1889 A. C. 
Gunter That Frenchman xii. It occurs to her to ask the 
hack-driver a question. ’ Ibid, xiii, Near a hack-stand .. he 
tells his assistant to jump out. 

9. attrib. or a. In common or promiscuous 
use ; hackneyed ; trite, commonplace, b. Of a 
hired sort. Also Hack-work. 

1781 Mad. D'Arblav Diary June, This, indeed, is now 


become our jiack speech to Mr. Crtttchley. 1818 Byron 
Juan iv. xvii, When the old world grows dull And we are 
sick of its hack sounds and sights. 1859 Kingsley Misc. 
(i860) I. 254 To use a hack quotation. 1862 Shirley 
Nugx Crit. iii. 156 The hack language on this subject is 
exceedingly injurious. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 285, 

I do more or less work of a hack kind for the magazines. 

+ Hack, sbf Hackle sbJ 3 , cover of a bee-hive. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 100 Like the cover or hack 
of a bee-hive. 

f Hack, sb.5 — Hackle sb.- i, a flax-comb. 

1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magick iv. xxv. 156 [Flax] kemmed 
with hackes, till all the membrans be pilled clean. 

Hack (hzek), vf Forms : 3 acken, 3-6 hacke, 
hakke, (4 Sc. heke), (6 pa.pple. hact), 5 bak(e, 5- 
hack. [Early ME. hack-en , repr. OE. *haccian 
(whence t6-haccian to hack in pieces) Common 
\VGer. *hakkdn : cf. OFris. to-hakia, MHG., 
MLG., MDu., G. hacken , mod.Du. hakkenP] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To cut with heavy blows in an irregular or 
random fashion ; to cut notches or nicks in ; to 
mangle or mutilate by jagged cuts. In earlier 
use chiefly, To cut or chop tip or into pieces, to 
chop off. Const, about, away, down, off, tip. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 139 A maiden bad te kinge his 
heued, and he hit bad of acken. a 1225 Ancr. R. 298 Heo 
hackede of his heaued. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 216 [He] by 
pece mele hakked yt al to nogte. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Cecile 205 pu ma heke pairn as pu wil. CX386 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T. 2007 He. .leet comande anon to hakke and hewe 
The okes olde. c 1440 Anc. Cookery- in House/t. Ord. 
(1790) 440 Sethe horn, and hak horn smal. 1571 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) I. 308 Did cut and hacke away certane 
pipes of leade. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. I V, 11. iv. 187 My Sword 
hackt like a Hand-saw. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
212 Causing them to be hacked very small, a 1716 South 
Semi. (1737) X. viii. (R.), That man who could stand and 
see another stripped or hacked in pieces by a thief or a 
rogue. 1788 Burke Sp. aest. IV. Hastings Wks. XIII. 133 
The tyrant.. cut and hacked the limbs of British subjects 
in the most cruel, .manner. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
iii. 27 Take the head up, hack it cross and cross with a 
knife, a 1859 Macaulay H ist. Eng. xxiv. (1871 \ II. 694 Such 
a partition as is effected by hacking a living man limb 
from limb. 1886 Overton Evattg. Revival xQth Cent. viii. 
152 Buildings, .hacked about to suit the taste of the last 
century. 

2. To make incisions or jags in by other means, 
a. Said of frost: To chap or crack the skin. dial. 

1673 Ray Jount. Low C., Grison 417 Our faces were 
hackt and burnt ..by the Cold. 1808-25 Jamieson s.v., 
The hands or feet, when chapped, are said to be hackit. 

b. Football. To kick the shin of (an opponent) 
intentionally with the toe of the boot. 

1866 Daily Tel. 7 Nov., The practice of ‘hacking* .. 
consists in each side kicking their opponents’ shins in so 
fearful and violent a manner as to disable the players. 
1873 Stencer Stud. Sociol. viii. 190 Perhaps the ‘edu- 
cation of a gentleman ’ may properly include giving and 
receiving ‘hacking’ of the shins at football. 1B87 Shear- 
man Athletics fr Football (Badm. Libr.) 297 The Union Code 
very properly abolished hacking, tripping, and scragging. ■ 

3. a. To roughen (a grindstone), b. To dress 
(stone) with a hack-hammer. 

x8 bz Athcn&um 30 Aug. 264 Each grindstone, when new, 
must itself be rough-ground into shape by the workman ; 
and afterwards, perhaps twice or thrice a day, its worn 
surface must be fresh roughened for use . . processes of 
‘ razing ' and ‘ hacking \ as they are called. 

4. Applied to various agricultural operations in- 
volving cutting or chopping ; as, to break up the 
surface of the ground, to hoe in seed, to cut up by 
the roots, to reap pease, vetches, or the like. 

1620 Markham Farew. Husb. 11. viii. (1668) 4 When you 
have thus hacked all your ground, and broke in pieces all 
hard crusts and roughness of the swarth. x66o Sharrock 
Vegetables 23 Drawing trenches in the soyle, and then 
drawing the earth over them with a hoe. .and hacking in 
the seed with the same instrument. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (i68i> 326 To Hack, that is to cut up Pease or other 
haw[m]y stuff by the Roots, or to cut nimbly any thing. 
0:1722 Lisle Obserzr. Husb. 36 (E.D. S.) Hacking is break- 
ing the clots abroad after [the lime] is sown. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1817) 141 The wheat sown nine 
or ten pecks to the acre, and hacked in. 1866 Rogers 
Agric. if* Prices I. xxi. 541 It does not seem that the scythe 
was used for harvest-works, except . . for hacking peas. 1888 
Berksh. Gloss., Hack, to fag or reap vetches, peas, or beans. 

5. a. To hoe or plough up (the soil) into ridges: 
cf. Hack 3 . D. To rake (hay) into rows. dial. 

1744-50 )V. Ellis Mod. Husb. III. viii. 36 (E. D. S.) 
Combing is also called hacking. 1848 Jml. R . Agric. Soc. 
IX. I. 21 [The grass] is * hacked ’ into small rows, the 
hay-makers following each other. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. 
s. v. Hay, The grass ..is next hacked or chopped with a 
quick action of the rake into windrows. 

6 . Mus. To break (a note). Obs. 

14. . Songs 4 Carols i$th C. (Percy Soc.) joi Jankyn 
craklt notes an hunderid on a knot, And 3yt he hakkyt hem 
smallere than wortes to the pot. c 1460 Tozvneley Myst. 
(Surtees) in Wille ye here how thay hak, oure syre, lyst, 
croyne. Ibid. n6 Say, what was bis song? bard ye not 
how he crakyd it? Thre brefes to a long. Ter. Pastor. 
Yee, mary, he hakt it. 1496 [see Hacking vbl. sb. 2]. 

f 7. Jig. To mangle or * make a hash of’ (words) 
in utterance. Also absol. Obs. 

[a 1555 Latimer in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. v. 31 [He 
would] so hawk it [a homily] 3nd chop it that it were as j 
good for them to be without it.) 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 
in. L 79 Let them keepe their limbi whole, and hack our 
English. x6oo Holland Livy xxxvlii. xiv. 991 Hacking | 


and hewing his words, as if hee had not been able to speake 
them out. 1676 [see Hacking vbl. sb. 2]. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

8 . To make rough cuts, to deal catting blows. 
Const, at, + upon . 

c J450 Golagros ty Gaw. 980 He . . Hakkit throw the hard 
weid, to the hede hynt. 1586 T. Hooker Git aid. Ircl. 
in Holinshed II. 149/1 Two or tnree hacked vpon him, & 
gaue him such deadlte wounds that he fell downe and died. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. ix, I was twenty days hacking and 
hewing at it. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. ix. 2x2 
A joint of Jamb was being hacked at by the College Dean. 

b. Here perh., in a Jig. or transf. sense, belong 
the following, transl. tne Vulgate molesltts esse , to 
be troublesome or grievous. 

(But Stratmann takes it as a distinct verb.' 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxiv. [xxxv.] 13 Whils pni to me 
ware Hackande [Vulg. molesti essent]. Ibid. liv. 4 [Iv. 3] 
In wrath to me hakand war J>ai [rnolesti erant]. 

9. jig. f 7‘o hack after , to aim at, strive for 
{obs.). To hack at, to imitate {dial.). 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 399 pat is my kynde, And 
nou^te hakke (1393 to hacke] after holynesse. a 142a 
Hoccleve De Reg. Pritic. 929 Upon this wofulle thought 
I hak and hewe. 1828 Craven Dial., Hack at, to imitate. 

10. Of the teeth : To chatter. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1640 (Halliw.) Ther shulL.here tethe 
togedur hacke and shake. 1549 Cover dale, etc. F.rastn. 
Par. Jas. 39 Theyr teeth hacked in theyr heade, they 
were stavuenfor colde. 1844 h. Bamforo Life of Radical 
35, I heard his teeth hacking in his head. 

11. To hesitate in speech; to stammer. Cf. 
Hacker v. 2. Obs. exc. dial. 

1553 T. Wilson RJtet. 62 Hackyng and hemmyng as 
though our wittes. .were a woll gatheryng. 1604 Mid- 
dleton Father Hubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 54 
Yours, If you read without spelling or hacking, T. M. 
1884 Jefferies Life of Fields (1891) 155 If any one hacks 
and haws in speaking, it is called ‘hum-dawing’, 
f b. trans. Hack out, to stammer out. Obs. 

1631 Brathwait JV/iimzies 4 9 If any. .be admitted to his 
clergy, and by helpe of a.. prompter, hacke out his necke- 
verse, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 133 Present Parisians 
can hardly hack out those few lines of the league between 
Charles and Lewis, .yet remaining in old French. 

+ 12. To hesitate, to haggle. Obs. 

1587 Churchyard Worth. Wales (17761 95 They hacke 
not long about the thing they sell. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage vii L viii. 783 [He] doth according to his wit, 
without hacking professe Hakluit. .his greatest benefactor. 

13. To cough with short, dry, oft-repeated cough. 

1802 Beddoes Hygeia II. 14 Marianne, .has been hacking 
all the afternoon. Do tell her of some little thing that is 
good against a cough. 1886 S. IV. Line. Gloss, s.v., He has 
been hacking like that all night. 

Hack, v.- [f. Hack sb.-] 

1. Irons. To place (bricks) in rows upon hacks 
or drying frames. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. II. 1046 They [bricks] are 
sundried or hacked and temporarily covered with a thatch- 
ing of straw to protect them. 1884 C. T. Davis Manuf. 
Bricks, etc. 126 Each man ‘ takes in his share \ and carefully 
hacks them in the drying shed. Ibid. 221 Pressed bricks are 
seldom hacked on edge in the sheds, but are laid flatwise. ^ 

2. Falconry. To keep (young hawks) * at hack 
or in a state of partial liberty. 

1883 Salvin & Brodrick Falconry Gloss. 150 Short-winged 
Hawks are not hacked ; old Falcons are sometimes, when 
out of health. 1802 Coursing <$• Falconry (Badm. Libr.) 
224 If hacking suen hawks was not formerly practised. 

Hack, [f- Hack $£.**] 

1. traits. To make a hack of, to put to indis- 
criminate or promiscuous use ; to make common, 
vulgar, or stale, by such treatment; to hackney. 
Also to hack about, hack to death. 

1745 Eliza Heywood Female Spectator ^1748) II. 286 
Bred up to the tumbling art. .and hacked about at all the 
petty wells near London. 1762 C. Denis in St. James's 
Mag. I. 153 If ever tale was hackt about, Grown obsolete, 
almost worn out, 'Tis that which now I undertake. 1864 
Spectator No. 1874. 614 We would that so good a name 
had not been.. hacked about all over the country and m 
every newspaper, until it goes against the grain to use it. 
1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. j. 3 Her tenderest 
emotions had been hacked and vulgarized by long expe- 
rience in flirtation. 1883 St. James’ Gaz. 14 Dec. 3/2 [Art] 
argument .. which is being hacked to death in all the 
Radical newspapers. 

2. To employ as a literary hack, hire for hack-work. 

1813 Scott Let. to Lady L. Stuart 2S Apr. m Lockhart, 

If he takes the opinion of a hacked old author like myself. 
1829 — Jml. 16 Apr., For being hacked, wbat is it but 
another word for being an author? 

3. a. irons. To employ (a horse) as a hack or 
road-horse, b. intr. To ride on horseback at 
ordinary pace, to ride on the road ; distinguished 
from cross-country or military lading. 

1857 Lawrence Guy Liv. 64 (Hoppe) He asked her u she 
would lend him Bella Donna to hack to cover. iSa* 
Encycl. Brit. XII. 198/2 For hacking purposes a double 
bridle is almost invariablj’ used. 1891 hiding fr t el 
(Badm. Libr.) 61 Ponies are good for boys to ,c l arT, . u f£ n , 1 * ■ 

It is possible to hack them, but they are not backs ^n the 
true sense of the term. 1894 Field a June p. xh 1 H f J 
horses have not been trained, only hacked and careiunj 
hunted with harriers and foxhounds. 

4. intr. To ride in a ‘hack or cab. U.S. 

1879 Philad. Times 8 May (Cent. Diet.). Are we more 
content to depend on street cars and 
accustomed alternative of hacking at six times me 1 

The sense of hack in Shaks. Merry It - **• «. 5*. These 
knights will hack is doubtful. The senses. To be common- 
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or vulgar: to turn prostitute; to have to do with prosti* 
totes; and ‘to become vile and vulgar’. (Johnson and 
Nares', have been suggested ; but the history and chron- 
ology of this verb, and of the sb. whence it is derived, appear 
to make these impossible. 

t Hack, vA [Cf. Hack sbF] = Hackle ».«>. 
l577 B. Googe Here shock's Hush. i. (1586) 39 Flax . . 
combed and hacked upon an iron combe. 

Hack-, stem of Hack vA in Comb., in sense 

* hacking, chopping’. Hence, 

f Hack-chip, a hatchet ; hack-file, a locksmith’s 
coarse slitting-ftle (Knight Diet. Meek. 1875)1 
hack-hammer, an adz-like tool with a short 
handle, used in dressing stone; hack-hook (see 
quot.); hack-iron, (a) a miner’s pick, = Hack 
sbA 1 c; {b) a chisel for cutting nails {Cent. Diet.) ; 
hack -log, f hack-stock, a chopping-block; hack- 
saw, a saw used in metal-cutting. 

c 1440 Promp . Parv. 220/2 Hachet, or *hakchyp, stcurila. 
1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 290 The whole surface 
of the [mi!I-jstone chopped with cross lines to make it cut 
faster, by means of a * hack-hammer. 2875 Sussex Gloss., 

* Hack-hook, a curved hook with a long handle, used for 
cutting peas and tares, or trimming hedges. 1831 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal l. 195 Striking it upon an upright chisel or 
^hack-iron. 1831 (Jarlvle Schiller Misc. Ess. 1872 III. 88 
A good enduring *hacklog, wheieon to chop logic. 1867 
Smyth Sailors IVord-bk., *Hack saw, used for cutting off 
the heads of bolts ; made of a scythe fresh serrated. 1411 
Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j. *hacstok, yd. ? a 1500 Chester 
PI. (E. E. T. S.) iii. 69 Here is a good hackstock [v.r. hacck- 
inge stocke]; on this yow maye hew and knock. x 660 li. 
More Myst. Godl. vtti. i. 363 The very hackstock of Divine 
vengeance, and the sport and pastime of Misfortune. 

Hack, obs. form of Hake, sbA and 4 . 
Hackamore (hrekamo^j). U-S. [? corruption 
of Sp. jaquinia , formerly xaquima, halter, head- 
stall of a horse (Minsheu).] A halter of horse- 
hair or raw hide having a nose-piece fitted to serve 
as the head piece of a bridle. 

1889 Farmer Americanisms, Hackamore, a plaited bridle 
in use on the plains, made of horse-hair, and used for break- 
ing-in purposes. 

Hack-barrow: see Hack sb . 2 5. 

Hackberry (harkberi). [A phonetic variant 
of Hagberry, q.v.] 1 . A northern name for the 
Bird-cherry, more commonly Hagberry, q.v. 

2 . In North America, the fruit of the tree Celtis 
occidentalism which resembles the bird-cherry in 
size ; also the tree itself, of which there are several 
varieties, or sub-species. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 636 Of the natural growth., 
we may reckon the . . papaw, the hackberry, and the cu- 
cumber trees. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. 1. App. (i8to) 41 
Timber, on both sides, generally hackberry, cottonwood, 
and ash. 3864 Chambers' Encycl . VI. 727 Another American 
species, Celtis crassifolia, often called Hackberry or Hag- 
berry, and Hoop Ash. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 360/1 The 
hackberry’ tree is of middle size, attaining from 60 to 80 feet 
in height, and with the aspect of an elm. 

Hackbolt (hre-kbc> u lt). Also hagbolt. A local 
name for the greater Shearwater, Pttffinus major. 

1843 in Yatrell Hist. Birds III. 505 P. Major is very well 
known to the Scillonians, by whom it is called Hackbolt. 
3893 Nf.wton Diet. Birds u, Hackbolt , hagbolt, and hag- 
down, names said to be given by the people of Scilly and 
Man to the larger of the species of Shearwater. 

+ Ha'ctlrasti, ha'gbus'h.. Ohs. Alsoshak(e)- 
buss, 5-6 haebush, 6 hackbus. [a. rare OK. 
haquebusche (1475). harqttebusche (1478), a. MF 1 . 
hacc-, Iiacgbussc , hakebus, hagelnts, (mod.Du. haak- 
bus) — M LG. hake-, hakelbusse, MHG. hakenbiihsc, 
(mod.G. hakenbiichst ) ; f. /taken, hake, etc. hook + 
biihst, busse, bus gun, fire-arm; lit. ‘ hook-gnn ’, so 
called from the hook originally cast on the gun, by 
which it was attached to a point of support. In 
French the usual 16th c. forms were haquebute and 
(Ii)arquebuse, whence Hackbut and Harquebus.] 
An early form of fire-arm; = Hackbut; see ety- 
mology, and Harquebus. It was at first a wall- 
piece, afterwards used in the field with a portable 
tripod or rest. 

1484 in Hnrtcian JfS. No, 433. If. 157 b, A Warrant to the 
Constable of the Tovvre, to delivre to Roger Bikley 8 
Serpentynes upon Cartes, :8 Hacbushes with theire frames. 
1485 Naval Accts. Hen. VII (1896) 50 Hakebusses xij. 
M 97 /kid. 05 Trestelles for hakbusses. 1548 Hall Citron. 
(1809) 787 The Prior of Rome was by a Hackbush slayn. 

B. 1539 Indent, in Archsol. XXII. 60 In the towre at 
th' end of the whyte wall, 8 double hagbushes. 1547 Inv. 
Ibid. 70 Hagbushes of iron, hagbushes shotte, hagbuttes 
of croke of iron. 1548 Hall C/tron., Hen. VIII, 28 With 
artileric, as Fawconcs, serpentynes, cast hagbushes. 

t Hack-, hagbushier, hagbusser. Obs. 
[f. prec. + ieb, -eu.] 1. = Harquebusier 1. 

3524 Face Let- in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xi. 21 Skir- 
mishing with four hundred hagbushiers of France. Ibid. , 
Hagbusheirs mynglied among our mentionid light horses. 

2 . « Harquebus : cf. Harqcebusher 2. 

*556 J. Heywooo spider jf F. ljj. s2 Handgoons, hakes, 
hagbussers, culuerins, slings. 

Hackbut, bagbut (hmk-, hre-gbat). arch. 
and Hist. Forms: a. 6 hacq-aebute, -buyt, 6-7 
hackobutto, 7- haquobut, 7- hackbut (hako- 
but, haebutt). 0 . 6-7 hagbutt(o, -bute (6 hag- 
bit, hergbut), 7- hagbut (haguebut). [a. 15- 


16th c.F. haguebut, -bute ( hacque-,aque-,harqlnitt\ ), 
ad. MDu. hakebus, or MLG. hakebitssc : see Hack- 
bush. Later in the 16th c., this F. form passed 
funder influence of It. archtbttso ) through the inter- 
mediate harqitcbule, to harquebusc, arquebtise , 
whence the corresponding English forms: see 
Harquebus.] 1 . An early kind of portable fire- 
arm ; = Hackbush, Harquebus. 

a. 1543 Trahekon Vigo’s Chirttrg. in. 11. iii. 116 Woundes 
made by Hacquebutes. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dcul. 
cxxVL 773 Some which had leuer to beare a hackebutte on 
their "shoulder than a disttrife in their hand. 1611 Cotgr., 
Haquebute, an Haquebut, or Arquehuse ; a Coliuer. 1864 
Burton Scot. Abr. I.iv. 167 note, The identical hackbut 
with which Bothwellhaugh shot the Regent Murray. 

p, 1541-2 Act 33 Hen. VIII c. 6 Preamlt., With crosse- 
bowes, litil short nandgunnes, and little hagbuttes. Ibid. 

§ 2 To’ seise and take..everie hagbut t and demyhakebemge 
shorter in lengthe then thre quarters of a Yarde. 3573 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 153 Out gais the Hergbut, in 
the Cannon glydis. 1582-8 Hist. James *7(1804) 40 Sorely 
stressit be shott of hagbute. 3596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie s 
Hist. Scot . x. 3i6Dischargengthairhagbitis [L. bombard is}. 
1808 Scott Marvt. v. iii, A crossbow there, a hagbut here. 

t2. Hackbut & croc (acroke, of croche, of 
croke, upon crocke): see Harquebus 2. Obs. 

3547 [see Hackbush fi]. iS 49 Comfit. Scot. vi. 41 Mak 
reddy aour cannons, .hagbutis of croche, half haggis. 2552 
Edw. VI. Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) 427 He found in the toune. . 
300 hagbutes of croke. 2563 in Meyrick Anc. Armour 
(1842) III. 37 Hagbutis uppon crocke xixj, whereof xij ser- 
viceable. 1580 Ld. Grey in Grosart Spenser's JVks. I. 472 
They had. .muskets and hackbus-acroke. 

1 3 . A man armed with a hackbtit. Obs. 

2587 Holinshed Citron . Scot. an. 1583 (R.) Capteine Lamie 
. . sent with two companies of hackbuts. 

4 . Comb., as haekbut-mcin. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. vi, The German hagbut-men 
[vr. hackbut-]. 1885 C. W. C Oman Art of War 93 
Under a severe fire from the Spanish hackbutmen. 

Hackbut eer, -ier (h;ekb/>ilo\i). Also hag-, 
[ad. 16th c. F. hacquebuiier, f. hacqucbute : cf. 
fusilier, cannonier .] =next. 

rx6xo Sir J. Melvil Mem. (2735) 16 Send to their Help 
2000 Hacbutiers. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. in. xxi, He 
lighted the match of his bandelier, And wofully scorch’d the 
hackbuteer. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. liv. 69 Two hundred 
hagbutiers were sent, .to help the master of Forbes. 

Hackbntter, liagbutter (hre'kbtUnj, burg-) . 
arch, and Hist. Also 6 kaquebuter, Sc. hag- 
butar (-bitter), [f. Hackbut + -er ; see prec.] A 
soldier armed with a hackbnt ; a harquebusier. 

1544-8 in Archccol. XXII. 69 There shall be 250 haque- 
buters, who shall have good haquebuts. 1548 Patten 
Exped. Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 76 Captain of 200 Hack- 
butterc on horseback. 2549 Compl. Scot. Epist. 6 He 
renforsit the toune vitht victualis, hagbutaris, ande muni- 
tions. a 2627 Hayward Edw. VI (2630) 24 Of the Eng- 
lish one Spanish hackbutter was hurt. 2777 Nimmo Stir- 
litigsJi. xii. 292 The passage, .was lined with an hundred 
Hagbutters. 1888 Traits. Glasgow Archxol. Soc. I. 283 
Edinburgh had furnished the hagbutters of his army. 

Hacked (hxkt),///. a. [f. Hack vA + -edI.] 

1 . Chopped ; slashed, mangled ; having irregular 
and jagged cuts or wounds ; chapped, as by frost. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 652 Hacked leek or tendir 
chesis. 2583 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 22 The weather 
hackt Troians. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. iv. viii/31 Beare 
our hack: Targets. 2791 Cowper Iliad 11. 502 His hack’d 
and riven corslet. 2880 Antrim <5- Down Gloss., Hack it 
hands, hands chapped from exposure to cold. 3896 Daily 
News 8 Sept. 5/5 The hacked bodies of women and children. 

b. J/cr. (See quots.) 

# 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her., Hacked , as a bend, &c., 
indented with the indents embowed. 2868 Cussans Her. 
(1882) 129 Hacked \ an indented Charge is thus described^ 
when the notches are curved on both sides, similar to the 
Teeth of Barnacles. 

c. Hacked Quartz , a variety of Quartz present- 
ing incisions, as if produced by hacking it in various 
directions with a knife or other sharp instrument. 
(Bristow, Gloss. Min. 1S61.) 

+ 2. ? Spoken with hesitating utterance. Obs. rare, 
a 2603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. Pref. (1618) 
35 By your cloudy and hacked speaches. 

Hackee (hffi'kz), [Imitative of the animal’s 
cry.] A species of ground squirrel, the Striped or 
Chipping Squirrel, or Chipmuck, of North America. 

i860 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. 
Hist. \. 599 The Hackee.. is one of the most familiar of 
North American quadrupeds. 

Hacker (hce kai), sb. [f. Hack vA +-erE] 

1 . One who hacks ; one who hoes with a hack. 
1620 Markham Farew. Hush. 11. ii. (1668) 4 One good 
hacker, being a lusty labourer, will at good ease hack or 
cut more than half an acre of ground in a day. 1784 New 
Spectator IV. 5 /x Hackers and hewers of reputation. 

+ b. A ‘cutter’, cut-throat, bully; = Hackster. 
1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Com. in. (1586) 135 b, Like 
these cutters, and hackers, who will take the wall of men 
and pickc quarrells. I589 Papfe w. Hatchet B b, There is 
an olde hacker that shall take order for to print them 
2622 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. m. xiii. (1652) 118 A common 
hacker or notorious thief. 2649 Blithe Eng. Imprtrv.Impr 
(1653) Ded., How comes City and Country to be filled with 
Drones and Rogues, our highways with hackers, and all 
places with sloth and wickedness ? 

+ c - fig. One who mangles words or sense. Obs. 
a 2603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 606 To 
make the Author of the Epistle such a hacker and mangier 
as they thcmselues be. 0 


2. That which hacks ; an implement for hacking, 
chopping wood, or breaking up earth ; a chopper, 
cleaver; a hoe, mattock. 

2481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 137 Item, for 
hakkeres ij.d. 1688 R. Holme Armour}’ 292/2 The 
Dutch Cieever, ot Chopping Knife, is termed an Hacker, 
or Hack-mes. a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1752) 214 My labourers 
came from mowing vetches, .not having their hackers with 
them. 1854 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 100 Hoeing with 
a heavy hacker or hoe between the rows. 2879 AI jss 
Jackson Shropsk. Word-bk., Hacker , a short, strong, 
slightly curved implement of a peculiar kind, for chopping 
off the branches of fallen trees, etc. 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Hacker, a sort of axe for cutting faggots. 

b. U.S. A tool for making an oblique incision 
in a tree, as a channel for the passage of sap, gum, 
or resin. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 

Hacker, V. dial. [freq. of Hack vA~\ 

X. trans. ‘To hash in cutting, to hack small’ 
(Jam.). 

2807 Hocc Mountain Bard 18 (Jam.) His throat was a* 
hackered, an’ ghastly was he. 

2. intr. To hesitate in utterance; to stammer; 
to ‘hum and ha\ 

2787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Hacker, to stutter. S\outh], 
18x8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 473 Compared with this, 
how can one think with patience of the hackering, and 
stammering [etc.]? 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 

(1863) 1 15 To stammer and hacker, to bow and curtsey. 

3 . To haggle. 

1833 Blacfav. Mag. XXXIV. 688 Shall national parsimony 
. .hacker about the remuneration? 

Hackery (harkGri). Anglo-lnd. Also S 
hackary, 8-9 hackree, 9 hackaree, hnckefay, 
-ee, -ie, hackrie. [Origin not clear ; perh. a cor- 
ruption of Hindi chhakpd a two-wheeled bullock- 
cart.] The common native bullock-cart of India 
used for the transport of goods ; also, in Western 
India and Ceylon, as formerly in Bengal, applied 
to a lighter carriage (drawn sometimes by horses) 
for the conveyance of persons. 

3698 Fryer Acc. E. Judin <5- P. 83 We were forced to mount 
the Indian Hackery, a Two-wheeled Chariot, drawn by 
swift little Oxen. 2782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 264 
The hackrees are in the nature of hackney-coaches ; and 
like them, are let to the public for hire. 1793 W. Hodges 
Trav. India 5 A hackery is a small covered carriage upon 
two wheels, drawn by bullocks, and used generally for the 
female part of the family. 1834 Caunter Orient. Ann. x. 
228 Carried in gaudy palankeens, or in hackeries, with 
gorgeous canopies, drawn by two prancing horses. 2845 
Stocqueler Brit. India (1854) 285 For the conveyance of 
heavy goods, hackries or bullock-carts are available. 

Hack-file, -hammer : see Hack-. 
Hackhead, var. of Haked a pike. 

Hackin : see next 3. 

Hacking (hre-kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Hack v . 1 + 
-ingL] 

1 . The action of the verb Hack ; chopping, hew- 
ing ; mutilation, etc. Hacking off, out : see quots. 

c 2440 Prornp. Parv. 222/1 Hakkynge, or hewynge, sectio. 
1622 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iii. iu (1651) 06 Why doth 
scraping of trenchers offend a third, or hacKing of files? 
1842-76 Gwilt Archit. Gloss, s.v., Taking down old plas- 
tering from a wall or ceiling is called ‘hacking off’. 1882 
Young Every Man his <rwn Mechanic § 1693 The removal 
of old glass and putty from a sash-frame is termed * hacking 
out’ in the trade. 2892. E. Reeves H onteward Bound 266 
There was a lot of horrid hacking and butchery. 

b. Football. See Hack vA 2 b. 

*t* 2. Breaking of a note ; * mangling ’ of words 
or sense : see Hack vA 6 and 7. Obs. 

1496 Dives «$■ Paup . (W. de W.) 1. lix. 101/1 It were better 
to saye goddes seruyee without note than with note and 
hackynge of the syllabes and wordes of our prayers. 2676 
l AR tj ELI * Sniirkef Having avowed that he had scann’d 
the Book thorow, this hacking and vain repetition being 
just like it. 

3 . cotter. (Usually hackin.) A large kind of 
sausage or mincemeat pudding which formed, in 
some districts, part of the ‘ cheer* on Christmas day. 

167^ N. Fairfax Bulk, Setv. 159 Thus shall we sort out 
etermty into as many kinds and lengths, as the Darbyshire 
nuswiie does her pudding when she makes whitings and 
Dlackings, and hverings and hackings. 2674-91 Ray N. C. 

I* 2 A Hackin ..farcimen. 16. . Aubrey MS. (N.), 
ine nackin must be boiled by day break, or else two young 
men must take the maiden by the arms, and run her round 
the market place. 2878 C utnbld. Gloss., Hackin . .a pudding 
ot mincemeat and fruit— used till lately for the family break- 
fast on Christmas day. 

4 . Arch . (See quot.) 

» “7 ® wj lt Arch it. Glofs., llackingln walling, denotes 
-.n«» 1 L terrUpl, j^r°^ a c ° urse °f stones by the introduction of 
the thickness dlfferCnt CVe1 ’ f ° r Want stones 10 complete 

5. attnb. and Comb. Hacking-block, -stock, = 
taU'-tog, - stock ; hacking-knife, -tool : see quots. 
p XS ^™? CkmS ?, stocke Jsee hackstock s.v. Hack-]. 2823 

Hract Build. 422 A Hacking-out Tool 
Stfitaut 9 kn J^ e ! ground sharp on its edge. 1827 

m<“tVirvt T sp. (1828)46 The lopping and hacking 

method 1842-67 Gwilt Archit. § 2226 The hacking knife 
mn 5 °v Ut lhe old P utt y rebates where 

SSwS uf ^°PP ed 4877 Holdemcss Gloss., 
m -block, a block of wood for chopping meat upon. 

Hacking, ppl. a . [f. hack vA + -wo -.] 

A. 1 hat hacks, wounds, or slashes. 
r’ 6 ' 1 W .- Marivn Youth's Instruct. 39 These haclrinc 
fencers, impudent stage players, beastly drunkards. 1808 
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Scott Let. io C. K. Shar fie 30 Dec. in Lockhart , Lay hold 
of. .any ocher new hook you like, and give us a good hack* 
ing review of it.^ 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel i. 9 That hack- 
ing school of criticism, which hewed out the books of Holy 
Scripture into as many fragments as it willed. 

2 . Hacking cough, a short, dry, frequently repeated 

cough. Also Kecking, q.v. 

[1642 Fuller Holy «$• Prof. St. n. ii. 55 It was called an 
Hectick fever ; because (saith he) of an hecking cough 
whichever attendeth that, disease.] a 1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia , Hacking-cough , a faint tickling cough. 1835 
Sir G. Stephen Search of Horse vi. 90 The hacking tone 
of chronic asthma. _ 1880 Miss Braddon Just as I am xxvii, 
I have had a hacking cough ever since last September. 
Hence Ha*ckingly adv. 
x6ix Florio, Alla recisa, cuttingly, hackingly. 

Hackle (hae'k’l), sbA Forms : 1 hacele, 3-4 
hakel(e, 5 hakille, ~yll, 7 hackel, hacle, 6- 
hackle. [OE. hacele and hsecele 1 wk. fern., ‘ cloak, 
mantle, cassock’, corresponding, exc. in formative 
suffix, to OHG. hachttl , MHG. kachcl, Icel. hSkttU 
‘priest’s cope’, Goth, hakuh ‘ cloak str. masc., 
also to ON. hekla str. f. ‘cowled, or hooded frock’.] 
f 1 . A cloak, mantle, outer garment ; a chasuble. 
c 893 K. Alfred Ores. v. x. § 3 pa sende him mon ane 
blace hacelan andean him. c 1000 /Elfric Voc. in Wr.* 
Wfilcker 153/9 Claims, hacele, it el fotsiS sciccel. C1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 De meshakele of medeme fustane. 

2 . A covering of any kind, as a bird’s plumage, 
a serpent’s skin, etc. Obs. exc. dial. 

13. .Gaiv. <5- Gr. Knt. 2081 Vch hille hade a hatte, a myst- 
hakel huge. CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 695 Pecok in 
hakille ryally. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Mag. j. 17 The herb 
Dragon.. is full of speckles like a Serpents hackle. 1750 
W. Ellis Mod. Huso. III. ii. 116 (E.D.S.)The slug slipped 
his outer skin, or what we call his hackle in Hertfordshire. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Hackle , substance about the person, as 
flesh, clothing. Property in general. 1892 M. C. F. Morris 
Yorksh, Folk-Talk 319 Hackle is the natural covering of 
any animal, the human skin .. * He’s got a good hackle ov 
his back *. 

3 . a. The conical straw roofing of a bee-hive, 
b. The straw covering of the apex of a rick. c. 
The case of a Florence flask. 

1609 C. Butlf.r Fcm. Mon. (1634) 26 Swine, .rubbing 
against the hives, and tearing the hackles. 1655 W, Mewe 
Let. to Hartlib in Ref. Commit). Bees 49 My Appiary 
consists of a row of little houses, .which I find as cheap at 
seven yeares end as straw hades. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 
(1738) I. 289 The hackles of old flasks. 17*3 Warder True 
Amazons 44 The Mouse will.. shelter himself betwixt the 
Hackle and the Hive. 1842 Akerman Gloss. IViltsh. Words , 
Hackle , straw covering of the apex of a rick. x886 Teget- 
meier in Gd. Words 810 The old straw hive, which was. .to 
be seen, .covered with a straw hackle. 

Hackle (hse’k’I), sb . 2 In 5 hakell, 6 hackel ; 
see also Heckle, Hatchel. [Not recorded in 
OE. ; but the various ME. forms hechele, h etch ell 
(c 1300), hckele (c 1440), hakell (1485), and the 
later haichel, point to OE. *hacule, *h$ci!e. No 
corresponding words are recorded in the early stage 
of any Germanic lang., but MHG. hachele , hechele , 
(mod.G. hechel) t MLG. and MDu. hekele y (Du. 
hekel ), Da. hegle, Sw. hackla, all point to OTeut. 
\ypt*hakild, *hakula, str. fem. with suffix-ablaut; 
prob. from the root hak - of OHG. *hakjan,Jiicchen i 
h$cken y to prick, pierce, stab, and of Hook, q.v. 

It has been suggested that heckle came immediately from 
Du. ; but. the ME. hechele, hetchell, testify to an OE. hfeel, 
which would also give heckle in the north ; so also, the vowel 
of hackle , hatchel can be explained only from OE. (Sense s 
is prob. the same word, or from the same root ; sense 3 is 
more doubtful.)] 

I. 1 . An instrument set with parallel steel pins 
for splitting and combing out the fibres of flax or 
hemp ; a flax-comb ; —Heckle, Hatchel. 

1485 fnv. in Rif on CJt. Acts 368 Unum hakell pro lino. 
1599 T. M[oufetj Silkivonnes 4 Beetles, hackels, wheeles 
and frame, Wherwith to bruse, touse, spin and weaue the 
same. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 301 Mr. Sellars has con- 
trived, by the introduction of steel hackles, in place of 
wire, to prepare wool, cotton, etc. much more expeditiously, 
for spinning cordage or lines. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades 
(1842} 238 Hold the strike of flax in your hand, and break 
it well upon the coarse hackle. 

XI, 2 . Local name of the stickleback. 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's lutfrov. (1746) 275 
Hackles or Sticklebacks are supposed to come of the Seed 
of Fishes spilt or miscarrying in the Water. x66x Lovell 
Hist.Anim. 4- Min. 235 Stickle-backs, Hackles ; or Harry 
bannings. 1867 Smyth Sailed s IVord-bk ., Hackle, .a west- 
country name for the stickleback. 

III. 3 . The long shining feathers on the neck of 
certain birds, as the domestic cock, peacock, pigeon, 
etc. A cock of a different hackle , an opponent of a 
different character. 

a 1450 Fysshynge iv. Angle (1883! 34 The yelow flye, the 
body of yelow wull : the wynges of the redde cocke hakyll. 
1653 Walton Angler iv. no Take the hackel of a Cock or 
Capons neck, .take of the one side of the feather, and then 
take the hackel. Silk or Crewel, Gold or Silver thred, make 
these fast at the bent of the hook [etc.]. 1865 Kingsley 
Herew. II. iv. 65 Fight at out.. with a cock of a very 
different hackle. 1867 H. B. Tegetmeif.r Pigeons xi. 117 
The hackle, or neck-feathers, should be bright. 1874 Slang 
Diet. 185 To show hackle, to be willing to fight. 1884 Times 
18 Mar. 7 The 42nd [1st Batt. Roy. Highlanders] . . re- 
ceived the red hackle as an honourable distinction. 

Quot. 1653 was printed in a mangled and distorted form 
by Johnson, who founded on it a mistaken explanation. 


‘ Raw silk, any filmy substance unspun *. Although cor- 
rected in Todd's Johnson, this bogus sense of hackle , with 
‘flimsy* substituted by Webster for * filmy continues to 
be reproduced in dictionaries.] 

b. The hackles of a cock are erected when he is 
angry j hence with the hackles up, said also of a dog 
on the point of fighting when the hairs at the lop 
of the neck stand up, or of a hound when near the 
fox and on the point of killing him, also transf. of 
a man when aroused. Hence hackles is sometimes 
put for hair, whiskers, etc. 

x88i Phillipps-Wolley Sport in Crimea 76 As my hackles 
were now fairly up, I crept and ran as well as I could after 
my wounded game. 1882 Pall Mall G. 31 May 4/2 Not 
a single hound with his hackles up. 1883 E. Pennell- 
ELMniKsr Cream Leicestcrsh. 98 I almost saw the hackles 
of a good old squire rise as he waved his hat and cheered. 
1894 Blackmore Perlycross 179 He had no moustache to 
stroke — for only cavalry officers . . as yet wore ginger hackles. 

4 . Angling. An artificial fly, dressed wholly or 
principally with a hackle-feather, or something 
resembling this ; a ‘ palmer Also hackle-fly. 

*676^ Cotton Walton's Angler 11. 318 This month also 
a Plain Hackle or Palmer fly.. will kill. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 301 Black-hackle. Body, pale yellow silk, 
fete.]. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xxii. (1801) 260 
He must go armed with all implements, from the red 
hackle to the harpoon. 

IV. at l rib. and Comb. 

5 . [from 1 ], Hackle bar, the bar in which the 
hackle pins are set ; hackle bench (see quot.) ; 
hackle pin, tooth, one of the teeth of a hackle ; 
hackle sheet, a sheet carrying hackles and moving 
over pulleys. 

*875 Ure's Did. Arts II. 431 The object of these guide 
plates is to support the “hackle bars in passing over the 
small rollers. Ibid. 423 ‘‘Hackle bench sometimes revolving 
so as to present different degrees of hackles at its various 
angles, sometimes stationary with the gradation of hackles 
upon its length. Ibid. 426 The surfaces being placed so 
close together that the “hackle pins penetrated the flax 
from both sides, and hackled at the same time. Ibid. 425 
Pulleys for carrying the “hackle sheets. Jbul. 420 For 
hand-hackling, the tools used consist of a surface studded. . 
with metal points, called “hackle-teeth. 

6. [from IH] as hackle-feather , - maker ; hackle- 

wise adv. ; hackle-fly : see 4. * . 

x68x Chetham Angler's Vade-m x. § 3 (1689) 102 An 
Artificial Palmer-Worm or Fly which is to be made with 
a Hackle Feather. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi. .(1880) 
244 A capital hot-weather fly dressed hacklewise. 1888 
Daily News 22 May 2/3 The hackle feathers of the male 
bird are several feet long. 

Hackle, v .* [dim. and freq. of Hack vA : cf. 
MDu. hakkelen, having the same relation to hakken. 
Cf. also Haggle vi] 

1 . trans. To cut roughly, hack, mangle by cutting. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1612) 741 Caesar.. was hackled 
and mangled among them, as a wild beast taken of hunters. 
x6xx Coryat Crudities 274 I have seen a Mountebanke 
hackle and gash his naked arme with a knife most pittifully 
to beholde. 1684 Load. Gaz. No. 1959/4 His Hair not 
sbav’d but cut and hackled with a pair of Sheers. 1790 
BuRKE'^r. Rev. Wks. V. 351 The other divisions of the 
kingdom being hackled and torn to pieces. 1876 T. S. 
Egan tr. Heine's A eta Troll \ etc. 222 ’Twill prickle and 
hackle your faces. 

+ 2 . intr. To make a hacking. Obs. 

1589 Nashe Martins Months Minde 18 These lustie 
youthes. .hackle at our throate. 

Hence Hackled ppl. a., Hackling vbl sb. 

1583 Babington Commandm. i. (1637) 8 Evill cutting or 
hackling of the knife. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxv. 
2x4 An old knife whose hackled edge.. assisted Andy’s own 
ingenuity in the tearing of his coat. 

Hackle, z>. 2 [f. Hackle sbA] trans . To cover 
(a bee-hive) with a hackle or straw roof. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 51 That they be close 
doomed, .and well hackled down to, or below, the Stool. 

Hackle, v .3 [f. Hackle sb . 2 1 : cf. Heckled. 
in same sense.] trans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with the hackle, whereby the fibres are split, 
straightened, and combed out, so as to be in con- 
dition for spinning. 

x6x6 [see Hackling vbl. sbl). 1755 Johnson, Hackle , to 
dress flax. X788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 164 To be hackled, 
much in the manner of dressing Flax or Hemp. 1797 Mar. 
Edgeworth Early Lessons (1827) I. 217 I am going to 
hackle the flax . . said the woman, and she began to comb 
the flax with these steel combs. 1866 Rogers Agric. ff 
Prices I. xviii, 426 Small quantities of hemp were grown., 
and.. the produce was hackled and spun by the servants. 

b. fig. *= Heckle : see Cross-hackle. 

Hence Hackled pfl. a. 

1875 Ure's Did. Arts II. 422 Each hackled tress of flax. 
Hackle, vA Angling, [f. Hackle sb . 2 III.] 
trans . To dress (a fly) with a hackle- feather. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xi. (xB8o) 402 Blue jay hackled 
over the wing. 1886 Pritt N. Country Flies 27 Hackled 
with a golden feather from a Cock Pheasant’s neck. 

Hence Hackled ppl. a ., Hackling vbl. sb. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xii i. (1880) 475 Where a junction 
of hackles is to be effected., com pare the length. of the 
fibres, so that the hackling may graduate. 1892 Daily 
Neivs 14 Apr. 3/1 In Yorkshire hackled spider flies are the 
o nly wear. 

Hackler (hse klar). [f. Hackle z/. 3] One who 
hackles (flax or hemp) ; a flax-dresser, heckler.. 

178a A. Young Tour Irell I. 164 They next send it to 
a flax-hackler. 1884 Quiver Mar. 299/2 Hacklers’ disease 


..is produced by a kind of‘pouce’, which being inhaled 
causes severe tickling in the throat. 1894 Daily News 
4 July 3/3 All the hacklers die young. 

Hacklet (hze’klet). Also haglet. [Origin un- 
certain.] A small species of sea-gull; the kittiwake. 

1855 Kingsley Weshu, Hoi xxxii, From the Gull-rock 
rose a thousand birds.. the choughs cackled, the hncklets 
wailed. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Voy. to Eng. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 11 Gulls, haglets, ducks, petrels, swim, dive, and 
hover around. 1865 Gosse Land 4- Sea (1874) 74 The 
kittywake, or hacklet, a very small species of gull. 

Hackling 1 (hurklig), vbl. sbA [f. Hackle v.z + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Hackle 3 ; the 
combing of flax or hemp. 

< x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fame 568 This line after 
it hathreceiued braking and the first hackling, you shall take 
the strickes, and platting them into a plat of three, make 
a good bigge roule thereof. 1839 Stonehouse Axholme 29. 

attrib. 1875 Ure’s Did. Arts II. 420 In the early period 
of the linen manufacture, when spinning was done exclu- 
sively by hand, no hackling- machines were employed. 

Hackling 2 and 3 : see after Hackled. 1 and 
Hackly (hce*kli), a. [f. Hackle vA + -v.] 
Rough or jagged as though hacked on a small 
scale; esp., of metals and minerals: Having the 
surface rough with short sharp points. 

1796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) I. 34 The hackly 
[fracture] presents sharp points, easily perceived in 
feeling it. 1811 A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1830) 533 
It [rhubarb] breaks with a rough hackly fracture. 1846 
Dana Zooph. (1848) 503 The broad plates, .have a very un- 
even hackly surface. 1849 Varley Rvdint. Min. 16 The 
native metals .. have a hackly fracture, which may be 
observed on breaking a piece of thick wire. 

Hackman (hre'kmsen). U.S. [f. Hack sbS* 2.] 
The driver of a hack or hackney-carriage; a cabman. 

1850 Hawthorne Avtcr. Note-Bks. (1883) 370 We find 
ourselves in Boston surrounded by eager hackmen. 1879 
Sala in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., The. .hackman.. charged us 
a dollar and a half for what in England would have been 
an eighteenpenny drive- 

Hackmatack (h?e-kmatjek). Also 8 hak- 
mantak, 9 hacmontac, hackmetack. [American 
Indian : see quot. 1792.] The American Larch or 
Tamarack {Larix Americana ), found in northern 
swamps of the United States. Also atlrib. 

1792 J. Belknap Hist. New-Hampsh. III. 33 On some 
mountains we find a shrubbery of hemlock . and spruce, 
whose branches are knit together so as to be impenetrable. 
The snow lodges on their tops, and a^ cavity is formed 
underneath. These are called by the Indians, Hakmantaks. 
1821 Dwight Trav. I. 36 Hacmontac I take to be an 
Indian name. 1845 N. P. Rogers in Whittier’s Pr. Wks. 
(1889) II. 240 The dark hemlock and hackmatack woods. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 11/1 The Meteor.. is built of 
oak, hackmatack, and hard pine. 

Hackney (hje’kni), sb. (a.) Forms : 4 hakonai, 
-no, 4-5 hak(e)nei, -ney, 4-6 hak(e)nay(e, 5 
hack-, haknay, (haukenay), 5-6 hackenaye, 
-neye, hakney, 6 hackeny, -neio, (hacqne, 
hacqueneye), haiknay,-ne, -ney, (//. hackness, 
haiknes), 6-7 hackneye, -nie, 6-S pi. hacknies, 

7 hacn(e)y, 7-8 hackny, 4- hackney, [a. OF. 
haquenie fem. 1 an ambling horse or mare, especially 
for ladies to ride on ’ ; cf. OSp. and Pg.facanea, 
Sp.hacancaAlt.acchinea (Florio', clnnca ‘a hackney 
or ambling nag ’ : see Diez, Scheler, etc. (In 1373 
latinized in England as hakeneius : see Du Cange.) 

It is now agreed by French and Dutch scholars that 
MDu. hackencic , hackentyc , Du. hakkenij, to which some 
have referred the French word, was merely adopted from 
the French, thus disposing of conjectures as to the derivation 
of the word from MDu. hacken to hoe. The French haquente 
and its Romanic equivalents had probably some relation- 
ship with OF. haque , OSp. and Pg. faca, Sp. haca a nag, 
a gelding, a hackney’ (Minsheu) : but, although the word- 
group has engaged the most eminent etymologists, its 
ulterior derivation is still unknown.] 

I. 1 , A horse of middle size and quality, used for 
ordinary riding, as distinguished from a war-horse, 
a hunter, or a draught-horse ; in early times often 
an ambling horse ; now technically = H ack sb . 3 1 b. 

13.. Sir Beues 1255 (MS. A.) Ac nim a Hjter hakenai & 
lef her he swerd Morgelai. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
278 Title ober castels about hei sent tueye and tueye .in 
aneus for doute, ilk on on his hakneye. ?<z 1366 Chaucer 
Rout. Rose 1137 He.. loved to have welle hors of pry s. He 
wende to have reproved be Of thefte or moordre, if that he 
Hadde in his stable ony hakeney. c 1386 — Can. Ycotn. 
Prol. 4- T. 6 His hakeney which b at was al P om f 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 580/31 Equillus , an hakenej-. 
c 1440 Partonope 3882 A hakeney That ys swyft and ryght 
well ambling. 1469 Househ. Ord. 97 To have via coursers 
for his saddle & to them iiii keepers with theyre hakneyes. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 165 b, The erle of Shrewesbury 
..because of his age, rode on a litle hakeney. sS 7 Tf 7 
Holinshed Chron. II. 20/1 The nag or the backeneie is 
verie good for trauelling. 1590 R- Payne Descr. I ret. lijM*) 

7 Carthorsses, mares, and little hackneies are 0! a er> 
smal price. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 257 The P en ”f J" 
acknowledgement of their tenure of the Papacie, gau tn 
Pope yeerly 8. and 40. thousand duckats, together witn 
a white horse. The mony..at this day is paid, 
with the white hackney. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto s 
160 Pages, mounted on white Hackneys, having S^een 
velvet Saddles. 1678 Butler Hud. it*. 1.412 Mounted on 
a Broom, the Nag And Hackney of a Lapland Hag. x8 
Scott Ivanhoe ii, He rode.. a strong hackney f° r )h e . r ° a< p 
to save his gallant warhorse. 1831 Praed Poems (1B05) IJ- 
x c7 Do you canter down the Row, Upon a very long-tailed 
hackney? 1843 Youatt Horse iv. (ed. 2) 96 The hackney 
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has many of the qualities of the hunter on a small scale. 
x890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 266 The farmer .. 
mounted upon a stout, not over-refined hackney. 

f 2. From an early date mention is found of 
hackneys hired out; hence the word came often to 
he taken as, A horse kept for hire. Obs. ■ (Cf. also 
hackney horse in 6 , Hackney-man.) 

[1393 Las ci~ P. PL C. in. 175 Ac hakeneyes hadde Vei 
none . bote hakeneyes to hyre. 1594 Plat Jrwcll-ho. in. 

28 Ride vpon a hired Hackney.] 16x4 T. Adams in Spur- 
geon Treat. Dav . Ps. xxvi. 10 It is a wretched thing 
when justice is made a hackney that may be backed for 
money. 1626 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett . Ser. 1. HI. 231 
Divers in Town got hacknies, and fled to avoid impor- 
tunity. 3681 Lend. Gaz. No. 1624/4 There was a Brown 
Nag left by them, supposed to be a London-Hackney. 
1715 De Foe Pam. Instruct. I. iv. (1841) I. 74 I’ll take 
a hackney, and go to the Mall. 1 

*fb. fig. from 1 and 2 , passing into 3 . Obs. 
c 2410 Sir Cleges 245 He had non hors . . But a staffe was 
hys hakenay As a man in pouerte. 1600 Dekker Shoe - 
maker's Holiday i. (1862) 9 Take him, brave men, Hector 
of Troy was an hackney to him. i6ot ? Marston Pasquil 
<V Hath. 1. 31 Trampled on By euery hacknies heeles. 1698 
B. F. Modest Censure 26 His Criticism is .. a hackney to 
his private Belief and Opinion. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. it. 
340 Each spur-gall’d Hackney of the day. 

f 3. One who is used to do mean or servile work 
for hire ; a common drudge, Hag *, ( slave *. Also 
fig- Obs. 

3546 J. Heywood Prov. (1S67) 34 Whan ought was to doo, 

I was common hackney. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. , 
Disc. Dtvels x. (1S86) 424 Archangels .. are sent onelie 
about great and secret matters; and angels are common 
hacknies about euerie trifle. 1668 Pepys Diary it Feb., 
Which makes me mad that I should, by my place, become 
the hackney of this office, in perpetual trouble and vexation. 
1669 Addr. Vug. Gentry Eng. 8 The idle person is the only 
common Hackney, and . . stands ready to let out himself 
Post. 171/ J. Wyeth in Suppl. Ell-wood's A utobiog. (1765) 
405 A mercenary Hackney to some of the Clergy. 37 84 
Cowper Tiroc. 620 Such is all the mental food purvey’d By 
public hacknies in the schooling trade. 

1 4. A woman that hires her person, a prostitute. 
1579 Gossos Sch. Abuse Apol. (Arb.) 66 Venus.. that 
taught the women in Cyprus to set vp a Stewes too hyre 
out them selues as hackneies for gaine. 3593 Nashe Christ's 
T. So b, When the hackney he hath payde for lyes by him. 
3611 Cotgr., Brhtguena udie, a common hackney. 1679 
Burnet Hist. Ref. I. App. 278 [fr. N. Sanders] She was 
so notoriously lewd that she was called an Hackney. 

5. A carriage kept for hire ; a Hackney-coach. 

3664 Pepys Diary 18 Apr., Myself being in a hackney and 

full of people, was ashamed to be seen by the world, many 
of them knowing me. 1695 Congreve Lerve for L. 11. iii, 
If you won’t lend me your Coach, I’ll take a Hackney, or 
a Chair. 3729 Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Dclauy's Life $ 
Corr. 341 We were in no bustle of coaches, for no hackneys 
were allowed to pass. 3825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1460 
He jumped into a Hackney. 

IX. at t rib. and Comb. 

6 . a. In apposition, as hackney horse = senses 
1 and 2 ; so, hackney jade, mare, post-horse, stallion, 
steed ; also (in analogous sense ) hackney ass, mule, 
and trails/., hackney-devil. 

3506 Guylforde Pilgr. 78 The next daye, Tewysday .. 
we toke our sayd hakney horses and rode to Vyncencia. 
1556 Withals Diet. (1568) i6a/i A hackney horse or horse 
to be hyred, equns meritorius. 15?® Hakluyt Voy. I. 
4co(R.) 1 ”herc they use to put out their women to hire as we 
do here hakney horses. x6oo J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 1. 25 
Their horses of the countrey-breed are.. small hackney- 
jades. Ibid. it. 203 Great store of hackney. mules, and asses 
are kept for travellers to ride upon. 1667 Davenant & Dry- 
den Tempest iv. iii. Syc. How wilt thou carry me thither? 
Steph. Upon a hackney-devil of thy mother's. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury it. 350/1 Hackney or Saddle Horses ate 
such as man useth to ride upon for the ease of his Body. 
1703 Maukdrell Jo urn. ferns. (1723) 130 Here are Hack- 
ney Asses always standing ready equipp’d for hire. 1712 
Steele Sped . No. 509 ? 8 Mr. Tobias Hobson.. was the 
first in this island who let out hackney horses. 3884 
Hackney Stud Bk. I. 33 The Modern Hackney Horse may 
be said to have been the product of the eighteenth century. 

b. allrib. Of or pertaining to a hackney (horse), 
as hackney hire , pace, saddle, stable, stud, etc. 

1379 MS. //.stilt. Fell, Dark., In uno Hakenay-sadyll 
empt. vjr. viijrf. 1467 Mann. <$• Househ. Exp. 3B9 A new 
hakeney sadylle pri<e v. s. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum. iii. v. Out of the old hackney pace, to a fine easie 
amble. 1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 56 What for Hack- 
ney-hire, was given you. 1754 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 1790 
I. 70 That year the hackney-stable was built. 1809 British 
Press 5 Apr. in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (18x0) XIII. 60 [A mare] 
only of hackney size. 1884 {title) Hackney Stud Book. 

c. Plying for hire, as Hackney - cariiiage, 
-CHAIK, -COACH ; a I so hackney-boat , chariot. 

vjxt Addison Sped. No. 330 r 4 The .. Hackney-boat, 
which carries Passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam. 3813- 
34 Act 54 Geo. Ill, c. 347 (title), An Act. .for authorizing the 
licensing of a limited Number of Hackney Chariots. 1825 
C M. West.Macott Eng. Spy I. 382 Expecting to have met 
with a hackney rattler, but not one was to be found upon 
the stand. 

t 7. a. In apposition, or as adj. Doing or ready 
to do work for hire, hireling (also^fr-) ; ns hackney 
author, clerk, fiddler, gladiator, libeller, preacher , 
scribbler, sonneteer , tutor, writer, etc. ; also hack- 
ney pen, tongue, b. attrib. or as adj. Done by a 
* hackney* or for hire, as hackney job, writing. Obs. 

3589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1S60) ix Is it conscience or 
lucre, that spurgals thy hackney pen? 1 660 Wood Life 
tOxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 361 There were some hackney preachers 


in the University at this time. 1666 W. Boghurst 
graphia 66 Your wild, wanton, hackney ^ 

Hickeiungill Kind. Naked Truth 11 7 A glib Hackne>- 
Tongue he had in his head. 1709 Pope Ess. Cnt. 4*9 
Some starved hackny sonneteer, ax 719 Addison Lover 
No to (Tod.) Booksellers, who set their hackney writers at 
work for so much a sheet. 3739 Boungbroke in 
Lett. (1766) II. 4 What hackney gladiator can you find, By 
whom the Olympic crown would be decltn d? a 1734 North 
Exam 1. i 6 7 (1740) 18 The Hackney Libellers of the 
Faction, ci 76* Lloyd Pant. Ep. in Chalmers Eng. Poets 
(1810] XV. 1 18, I must serve some hackney job. C1700 
Burke Tracis Popery Laws Wks. IX. 336 As hackney 
Clerks, at the miserable salary of 7*. a week. 

f c. Prostitute. Hackney-woman , a bawd. Obs. 

1616 R. c. Times' Whistle vi. 2719 Olde hackny women, 
they hire out their jades. 3647 R. Stavylton Juvenal 36 
Hackney-wenches, that ith circus stand. 1678 Butler fifi 1u j. 
hi. i. 892 No more than every Lover Does from his Hack- 
ney-Lady suffer. . , 

fB. as adj. 'Worn out, like a hired horse, by 
indiscriminate or vulgar use ; threadbare, trite, 
commonplace ; hackneyed. Obs. 

3596 Nashe Saffron Walden 151 A hackney prouerb'in 
mens mouths euer since K. Lud was a little boy. a 1625 
Fletcher Woman pleased 1. i,_Law . . Her rules and pre- 
cepts . . pamper’d up to cozen him that bought her, When 
she herself was hackney, lame, and founder’d. 17x4 J. 
Walker Suffer. Clergy 82 The most common and hackney 
charge in this kind was Tavern haunting and common 
swearing. 3738 Warburton Div. Legat. App. 37 One of 
his hackney fallacies that run from the end of the book to 
the other. 3792 W. Boys Coll. Hist. Sandwich 293 note. 
The hackney-imputations of drunkeness and swearing. 

Ha’ckney, v - Now rare exc. in ppl. a. Hack- 
neyed, q.v. [f. Hackney sbl\ 

1. trans. To make a hackney of ; to use (a horse) 
as a hack, for general riding purposes ; = Hack 
77.3 3 a. 

3577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed Citron. (1587) 
II. 20/1 These horses are best for skirmishes, not for travel- 
ling, for their stomachs are such, as they disdaine to be 
hacknied. 3848 A. B. Evans Leiccstersk. Words, Phrases , 
etc. s. v., He’ll do very well to drive, but he’s not any 
longer safe to hackney. 

fig. 3581 Sidney Astr. <$• Stella cii, Galens adoptiue 
sonnes, who by a beaten way Their iudgements hackney 
on, the fault of [later edd. on] sicknesse lay. 


b. fig. To use as a * hack \ 

1837 Blackw. Mag . XLI. 277 Hackneyed or spit upon, as 
the caprice or expediency of the moment prevailed. 

+ 2. traits. To mount (any one) on a hackney. 
3636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence iv. i, A coach for my 
money ! and that the courtezans know well : Their riding 
so makes them last three years longer Than such as are 
hacknied. 

+ 3. intr. To ride in a hackney-carriage. In 
quot. to hackney it. Obs. 

3684 Philo Pater Observ. Reproved 6 He. .must Trudge 
on Ten-Toes or Hackney it to Sams Coffee-House. 

1 4. trails. To convey in a hackney-carriage. 

1784 Coivper Task 11. 652 To her who.. Is hackneyed 
home unlackeyed. 

+ 5- fig- To drive hard ; to post ; to hurry. 
Also intr. (for refill) To run hard, race. Obs. 

3617 J. Moore Majpe Mans Mortal, m. iii. 201 The 
minutes that hackney at the heeles of time, runne not so 
fast away. 1631 Quarles Div. Poems, Samson (1717) 241 
How are thy Angels hackney’d up and down To visit man? 
1676 Marvell Hist. Ess. Wks. III. 127 Both men and 
horses and leather being hackneyed, jaded, and worn out 
upon the errand of some contentious and obstinate bishop. 
3781 Cowper Retirement 1 Hackneyed in business, wearied 
at thatoar. 3798 W. Hutton Autobiog. 41, I had.. paid 
two shillings for a ticket, been hackneyed through the 
rooms with violence .. and came away completely disap- 
pointed. 

f 6 . To let out for hire. Also intr. for pass. Obs. 
3622 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart. u. iii, I know 
women sell themselves daily, and are hacknied out for 
silver. 2643 G. Wilde Serm. at St. Maries 11 Could they 
have the heart to hackny out this Kingdome. 2679 Prance 
True Narr. Pop . Plot 36 Hackneying forth of Masses for 
Twelve-pence apiece, c 1736 Savage Poet’s Depend, on 
Statesm. 26 No will to hackney out polemic strain. 

7. To make common by indiscriminate everyday 
usage; to render too familiar, vulgar, trite, or 
commonplace. Also with out, about , upon. 

. x 59 ^ Shaks. j Hen. [V , hi. ii. 40 So common hackney’d 
m the eyes of men. 3739 Cibber Apol. iv. 78 Plays come 
to be so hackney ’d out, the best Actors will soon feel that 
the Town has enough of them. 2787 ‘ G. Gambado ’ Acad. 
Horsemen (1809) s, I have had some difficulty in fixing upon 
a title for my work : A Vade Mecttnt is quite hacknied out. 
1817 W. Irving Life * Lctt.{ 1864) I. 392, I should not like 
to have my name hackneyed about among the office-seekers 
and office-givers at Washington. 2823 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 376. 1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness viiL 71 Like 
a popular air. .hackneyed upon every street-organ. 

t b. To undo the freshness or delicacy of. Obs. 
1785 Eugenius II. 28 Young men.. who have been hack- 
neyed, from their very infancy, in some of our public 
seminaries. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 241 Their 
first and most delicate passions are hackneyed on unworthy 
objects here. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. vi. 
268 To despise the sensibility that had been excited and 
hackneyed in the .ways of women whose trade was vice. 
1808 Ed in. Res/. XI. 452 Employments which hackney the 
minds of the other sex. 

8 . To render habituated, practised, or experienced 
in ; often with dyslogistic connotation. 

2751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV. xd. 01 Hackneyed as 
he was in the ways of life. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Good 
French Governess (1832) 100 Hackneyed in the common 


language of conversation. 18x0 Jane Porter Scot. ChUjx 
Iix '76 Long hackneyed in secret gallantries. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 27 Persons a little hackneyed in the world. 

Hence Ha-dcncying- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (in quot. 
attrib.') : also Ha'cfcneyer, one who hackneys. 

1801 Southey Lett. (1856)!. 181 He begins to discover 
that hackneying authorship is not the way to be great. 
1840 J Wilson Christopher under Canvass in Blackw. 
Mai). LXVI. 254 Every hackneyer of this phrase. 

Ha-ckney-ca'rriage. [f. Hackney si. 6 c + 
CARitlAGE.] Any carriage or vehicle standing or 
publicly plying for hire. 

1831 Act 1 d" 2 Will. IV c. 22. 5 3 Every Hackney Car- 
riage mentioned and described in the Schedule. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xlvi. Alighted from a hackney-carriage. 
1847 Act 10 f, II Viet: c. 89 § 38 Every wheeled Carriage., 
used in standing or plying for Hire in any Street., and 
every Carriage standing upon any Street, public or private 
..having thereon any numbered Plate required by this.. Act 
. .shall be deemed to be a Hackney Carnage. 

Haxkney-chaiT. Formerly, a sedan chair, 
now a bath chair or the like, plying publicly for 
hire. Hence Hackney-chairman, the bearer, 
drawer, or keeper of a hackney-chair. 

1710 Act o Anne c. 27 (title), An Act for licensing and 
regulating Hackney Coaches and Chairs. Ibid. c. 23. § 8 
If any Hackney Coachman or Chairman shall., exact more 
for his Hire than the several Rates hereby limited. 3776 
Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. (1869) II. 4.17 The tax upon every 
hackney coach . . and upon every hackney chair. 3840 
Dickens Barn. Fudge xvi, Long stands of hackney-chairs 
and groups of chairmen., obstructed the way. 

Ha*cfcney-coa*ch. [f. Hackney sb. 6 c + 
Coach.] A four-wheeled coach, drawn by two 
horses, and seated for six persons, kept for hire. 

c 2610 [implied in Hackney-coachman]. 2635 J. Taylor 
(W ater P-) Old Parr D iv, They [Coaches] have increased 
..to the undoing of the Watermen, by the multitudes of 
Hackney or hired Coaches: but they never swarmed so 
thick to pester the streets, as they doe now, till the yeare 
1605. 1660 Pepys Diaiyq Nov., Notwithstanding this was 
the first day of the King’s proclamation against hackney 
coaches coming into the streets to be hired, yet I got one to 
carry me home. 1777 Sheridan Trip Sc arb. Prol., The 
streets, some time ago, were paved with stones Which, 
aided by a hackney-coach, half broke your bones. _ 2836 
Dickens Sk. Boz (1849) 40/2 A regular, ponderous, rickety, 
London hackney-coach of the old school. 2882 Serjt. Bal- 
lantine Expcr. (1890) 16 A machine called a hackney- 
coach, licensed to carry six people.. was the principal mode 
of locomotion. 

attrib. 2623-4 AUhoip MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 

E . Hit, 6 str. of oates lo the hackney coach horses and the 
ackney horses. 3715 Land. Gaz, No. 5344/3 The Hackney 
Coach Office in Surry street in the Strand. 2836 Dickens 
Sk. Boz (1850) 90/3 Rumours were rife on the hackney- 
coach-stands, that a buss was building, to run from Lisson- 
grove to the Bank. 

Ha-ckney-coa-chinan. The driver of a 
hackney-coach. 

cx6io Middleton, etc. Widow v. i, My master kisses, as 
I’ve heard a hackney-coachman Chear up his mare chap, 
chap. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 11. via. 77 Chiefly.. 
Design’d against common Carriers, Waggoners, Hackney 
Coachmen, and Watermen. 2838 Dickens Nich. Nick, ii, 
Mr. Bonney bustled up . . and knocked a hackney-coach- 
man’s knock on the table with a little hammer. 

Hackneyed (hse-knid),^//. a. [f. Hackney v.] 
+ 1. Hired ; kept for hire. Obs . 

1767 G. S. Carey Hilts of Hybla 20 On hackney’d steeds, 
the giddy blockheads fly. a x8x8 D. Stewart in Jas. Mill 
Brit. India I. n. fx. 385 A village apothecary or a hacknied 
nurse. 

2. Used so frequently and indiscriminately as to 
have lost its freshness and interest ; made trite and 
commonplace ; stale. 

1749 Hurd Notes on Horace's Art Poetry* (R.), The 
tedium arising from hacknied expression. 1785 Boswell 
Voy. H ebrides 24. Aug., The old hackneyed objection. 
28x7 J. Scott Paris Revisit. fit d. 4) 375 It is the hackneyed 
complaint that England is without a fine public collection. 
3873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. 1. v. (1882) 82 Along the hack- 
neyed tourist routes. 1887 Symonds Life B. Cellini (1888} 
I. Introd. 11 Handling a somewhat hackneyed subject. 

3. Habituated by much practice, experienced ; 
sometimes with the ulterior idea of disgust or 
weariness. 


ne was in the ways of wickedness. 3810 Scott in Crok 
■tapers 10 Oct., Whatever the practised and hackney 
critic may say. 2823 — Peveril xxxix, The hackney 
voluptuary is like the jaded epicure. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. 

muc h too young for hacknied statesmen. 

Hackney-man (hse*knimten). Forms: & 
Hackney sb. [f. Hackney sb. + Man.] A m: 
who keeps hackney horses or hackney-carriag 
for hire ; a servant who attends to a hackney. 

3362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 161 Hikke ]>e hakeney mon ai 
hogge be neldere. 1467 Mann. Cf Househ. Exp. (Roxl 
398 Faid to the hakneyman in party of payment of the hor 
. ^ mastyr hered to ryde to Stoke. 2S99 Solinn 
r * ,n Hazl- Dodsley V. 28 r A hackney-m; 
Should have ten shillings for horsing a gentle-woman. 26 
V ?i AT u Op*' Hdw. II § 56 (1876) 43 In the sar 

stable shaibe anhackneyman, who shal keepe the hakene 
the house. # 1628 Earle Microcosm., Carrier (Arb.) 36 
tan-yer is his own Hackney man ; for hee lets himselfe o 
r a V™! 1 “ feses. I 797 Wolcott (P. Find: 
Out at Last Wks. 2812 III 500 The Hackneymen .. Sh 
fjy My money for my Chaise’. 2845 Disraeli Syi 
(186 A 190 The straggling yard of a backneyman. 

T Hacks ter. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 tmeato 
haxter. [f. Hack v. 1 + -steu.] 



HACKTHORH, 
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HADES. 


1. lit. One who hacks, a ‘ hacker * or * cutter ’ ; a 
cut-throat ; a swaggering ruffian, swashbuckler. 

3581 J. Bell H addon’s A itsiv. Osor. 247 b, If God were 
such a Royster or hackster that would delight in the 
slaughter of men. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. j. xx 
The hackster, that was hired and sent to kill Marius. 1631 
Brathwait Whimzies, Hospitall-man 45 To bring an old 
haxter to the exercise of devotion. 1649 Milton Eikon. iiL 
(1851)357 Happy times; when Braves and Hacksters.. 
were thought the fittest .. to defend his Person. x6s8 
Cleveland R ustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 475. 1876 IVhitby 
Gloss^ Hackster , a murderer ; a hewer down of others, 
b. A prostitute’s ‘ bully 

1607 Chapman Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. 58 Thou 
woula*st turne Hackster to any whore. 

2. A prostitute. (Cf. Hackney sb. 4.) 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 42 Out whore, strumpet, six 
peme hackster. x6ii Cotgr. s. v. Danse , Elle sfait assez 
de la vieille danse .. she hath bin a hackster, a twigger, a 
good one, in her time. 

Hackthom (hce - k[£ra). [ad. Du. haakedorn , 
hook-thorn.] A South African thorny shrub 
[Acacia detinens\ also termed ‘Wait-a-bit thorn \ 
1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 173, I must have had 
nearly five miles through hack-thorns. 1871 J. Mackenzie 
to Years north 0/ Orange River 385 The hack- thorn 
(Acacia detinens) is especially sacred ; it would be a great 
offence to cut down a bough from this tree. 
Hack-watch. : see Hack sbfi 6. 

Ha’ckwood. local. The hagberry tree. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 58 Primus 
Padus . .The shrub is called Hackwood, and the fruit Hack- 
berry or Hagberry. 

Hack-work (haedqwwik). [Hack jA 3] Work 
done by a hack or hired drudge ; esp. literary 
work which a person is hii-ed by a publisher, 
editor, or other, to do. 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <$• Eng. I. 60 Trade hack- 
work is of course out of the question. 1875 Hamerton 
Jntell. Life v. ii. {1876) 182 Literary hack-work. 1B81 
Masson id Macm. Mag. XLV. 159 Such articles of hack- 
work as might be inttusted conveniently to an unknown 
young man on the spot. 

Hacky (hse-ki), re . 1 colloq. [f. Hack v . 1 + -Y *.] 
Of a cough : Characterized by hacking. 

Mod. Advt That rasping hacky cough of yours. 

Hacky, re . 2 colloq. [f. Hack sb? + -Y h] Of 
the nature of a hack (horsel. 

1870 Daily News 6 June, Britannia [a mare] . . she is 
* hacky ’, and in the wrong place here. 

Hacot, var. Hared. 

+ Hacoyte. Obs . rare. [The latter part appears 
to be OF. coite L. culcita feather-bed, cushion, 
pillow; but the ha- is unexplained, prob. some 
error.] A cushion or pillow. 

1541 Copland Guydon's Quest. Chintrg. F iij, The loynes 
are musculous flesshes lyeng in the sydes of the spondyles 
of the backe that serue as hacoytes of the synewes [prig. L. 
ut sint illis culcitra], 

Hacquebute, obs. form of Hackbut. 
Hacqueton, hacton, var. Haqueton, Acton. 
d*Had, hade, hod. Obs. Forms: 1 hdd, 
2-4 had, 3-4 hade, hod. [OE. had = OS. lied, 
condition, rank (:— OTeut. *haidu-z m . cf. Goth. 
haidus way, manner, OHG. he it m. and fem., 
person, peisonality, sex, condition, quality, rank, 
ON. heiSr honour, dignity, Sw. hdder , Da. hxdcr 
honour). Being used in comb, with sbs. as in 
cild-had, mvegden-had, etc., this word, after its 
obsolescence as an independent word, remained as 
a suffix, ME. -hod, mod. -hood q.v. The sb. after 
1200 appears in southern and midi. ME. as hSd, in 
north, as had , hode; the forms in a being much 
more numerons, it is here treated under had, 
although, if it had lived on, the modem Eng. form 
would have been hode or hoadl\ 

1. Person (in various senses). 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xix. [xvii.] (1890) 312 ./EnneGod 
on breom astondnessum oflJ>o hadum. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xxii. 16 pu ne be-sceawast nanes mannes had. ciooo 
•/Elfric Gram. xxii. (Z.) 127 pry hadas synt worda. Se 
forma had ys pe sprecp be him sylfum ana. c 1x75 Lamb. 
,Hom. 90 An god .. on preom hadan.. cxzoo Ormin 10989 
preohadess, FaderT and Sune and Hali3 Cast, a 1225 Auer. 
R. 26 On almihti God, prile ine preo hodes. 

2. Sex. (Only in OE.) 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. r. i. (1890) 26 yElcere yldo and hade. 
a xooo Christ 99 Gewuldrad is se heanra had. 

3. Order, rank, degree ; holy orders. 

c 897 K. jElfred Gregory' s Past. (Sweet) 3 yE^Ser £e god- 
cundra hada ge woruldcundra. c 900 tr. Bxda's H ist. v. xiv. 
fxiii.] (1890) 436 Wser inn lzewdum hade, c 1000 ./Elfric 
Grant, xi. (Z.) 79 Gradus , had o 35 e strepe. cs 175 Lamb. 
Horn, xoi Bisceopas pes ilcan hades, c 1200 Ormin Ded. 9 
Unnderr kanunnkess had and lif. <31225 Ancr. R. 318 
Munuch, preost, oSer clerk, and of pet hode. a 1300 
Cursor M. 21248 O biscop si ben he tok pe hade. 1340 
Aycnb. 235 Uor pet hod pet hi habbep onderuonge. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 374 A 1 at to sic had partenyt. 

4. State, condition, quality, kind. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1297 Haslepa leofost, on ^e-siffeshad. a xooo 
Sal. <5- Sat. (Gr.) 408 Leoht hafaS hiw and had halites 
gastes. c 1230 Halt Me id. 23 Of peos pre had, meidenhad 
and widewehad and te pridde wedlached. 

Had, pa. t. and pple. of Have, q.v. 

Had, mod. form of hald, north, f. Hold v. 

-had [-had), OE. form of -hood, suffix. 


Ha day, obs. form of Hey day int. 
t Had-bot, hadbote. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
hdd-bdt, f. had person, degree, order -f b 6 t recom- 
pense, Boot jA 1 ] In Old English Law , Com- 
pensation for violence or an affront done to a 
person in holy orders. 

<11000 Of Eccles. Compeits. in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) 
II. 240 And to had-bote, gif feorh-lyre wurpe .. twa pund 
to bote. [1659 in Somner Saxon Diet. Whence in Blount, 
Cowell, Tomlins, Wharton and mod. Diets.] 

Hadden, mod. f. haldcn , north, f. Holden. 
Hadden, obs. pi. of had , pa. t. of Have. 
Hadder, obs. Sc. form of Heather. 

Haddie (h?e*di). A Sc. dial, variant of haddd 
= Haddock, which, in certain connexions [caller 
haddies, Finnan baddies ), has come into some- 
what general use. 

1816 Scott Antiq. xxxix, Weel, Monkbarns, they’re braw 
caller haddies. 1832-53 Whistle- Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 
j. 52 The Haggis at first as a haddie was mute. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwell Sports <5- Adv . Scotl. xxxiv. (1855) 273 A Finan 
haddie would have had more charm. 1861 (see Finnan]. 
.Haddo. [? Amer.- Indian.] The humpback 
salmon [Oncorkyncus . gorbuscha), a fish closely 
allied to the salmon, a native of the waters 
of Kamschatka, Alaska and Oregon. 

Haddock 1 (hse’dpk). Forms : 4 haddoc, 4-5 
-ok, 5 hadok(e, 5-6 haddoke, 6 hadocke, 6-7 
haddocke, 8 hadock, G- haddock. [Origin 
uncertain. The suffix -och appears to be diminu- 
tive, as in bullock, dttnnock, hillock , etc. 

OF. hadot , pi. Jtados, is found in the same sense C1250 
(see Godef.), and thus earlier than our first example : it 
is, however, a very rare word, and, in the opinion of French 
etymologists, probably from English ; its form suggests the 
Sc. haddo', haddo's. The Gaelic adag is from Eng.] 

1. A fish [Gadtts ppglefinus) allied to the cod, but 
smaller, abundant in the North Atlantic- and the 
British seas, and much used for food. 

1307-8 Durit. MS. Cell. Roll , MC Haddoks. 13x4 in 
Wardr. Acc. 8 Edw. II *x/t2, 2 haddoks is. 1327 Patent 
Roll 20 Edw. II, Salt haddoc. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 41 Take turbut, haddok, and gode codlyng. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 220/2 Haddok, fysche, morius. 1532 More 
Cottfut. Ttudale Wks. 552/1, 1 knew one that shot at an 
hart & killed an haddoke. 16x5 Heywood Foure Pre/t- 
tises 1. Wks. 1874 II. 186, I might haue fed the Haddockes. 
x68x Colvil Whigs Supplic. { 1751) 48 Shining .. As Had- 
docks heads do in the dark. X785 Boswell Voy. Hebrides 
26 Aug., They set down dried haddocks broiled, along with 
our tea. 1842 Moule Her. Fish in Trench Mirac. xxviii. 
(1862) 387 note, A popular idea assigns the dark marks on 
the shoulders of the haddock to the impression left by St. 
Peter with his finger and thumb, when he took the tribute- 
money out of the fish's mouth at Capernaum. 

*p b. Prov. To bring haddock to paddock : to 
spend or lose everything, to come to destitution. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 82 And thus had he 
brought haddocke to paddocke. X577 Stanyhurst Descr. 
Irel. in Hoi inshed (1807-8) VI. 23, I had bene like to have 
brought haddocke to paddocke. 

2. Applied, with or without qualification, to 
other allied fishes, as the Red Cod [Lotella 
bacchns) of New Zealand; Golden haddock, the 
John Dory ♦ Jerusalem h., the Opah ; Norway or 
Norwegian h., the Bergylt or Sea Perch. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 556 The Sebastes, or Norway 
Haddock, which inhabits the northern seas, and is an im- 
portant article of food. 1871 Hutton Fishes N. Zealand 
115 Red Cod. Also called tne Yellow Tail and the Haddock. 

3. Comb., as haddock-boat , -curing, - smoker , -smok- 
ing ; haddock-carrying adj. ; also haddock-meat 
(see quot.) ; haddock-tea (in New England), * a 
thin chowder made of haddock’ [Cent. Dicii). 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. 145 The stone-coated worms, 
which the fishermen call hadock meat._ 1883 S. Plimsoll 
in 19 th Cent. XI V. 148 Haddock-carrying vans. 1886 G. 
R. Sims in Daily News 4 Dec. 5/6 Haddock-smoking can 
only be carried on m a very few places. 

Hence Ha*ddocker, a person or vessel employed 
in fishing for haddock. 

Haddock 2 , dial. var. of Hattock, a shock of 
com, a stook. 

+ Hade (h£*d), sbd Obs. exc. dial. [Derivation 
unknown.] A strip of land left unploughed as a 
boundary line and means of access between two 
ploughed portions of a field ; also, according to 
some recent writers, a small piece of greensward 
left at the head or end of arable land upon which 
the plough turns. 

(But the latter sense is perhaps a mistake arising from the 
identification oiltaa’e with head.) 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 6 The horses may be teddered or 
tyed vpon leys, balkes, or hades, where as oxen maye not be 
kept. x6xz Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 222 And on the lower 
Leas, as on the higher Hades, The daimie_ Ciouer growes. 
1615 Map (C. C. C. Oxon.), The description of certeine 
arable landes some of them havinge hades of meadow and 
grasse grounde Iieinge in' the Southe fielde of Einsharn. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Intprov. 13 Where great Balkes betwixt 
Lands, Hades, Meares, or > Divisions betwixt Land and 
Land are left. 1848 A. B. Evans Leicestersk. Words, etc., 
Hades. .Headlands, or part of a field not ploughed. 

b. Comb. Hade-way, a hade which serves as a 
way or road between portions of arable land. 

- 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1652) So All your 


Common Fields were never under Tillage neither, As great 
part Slades and Hade wayes, and a great part Meadow. 

Hade (hf ’d), sb.- Mining and Geo!. [Goes 
with Hade from which it is app. derived as n. 
of action.] The inclination of a mineral vein or 
fault from the vertical ; the complement of the 
dip. Also called underlay or underlie. 

1789 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 94 The principal 
vein, .has a slight hade to the north-eastward. 1795 Ibid. 
LXXXVI. 40 The yellow argillaceous shistus is again seen 
with its former hade and range. x8xx Pinkerton Petral. 
II. 578 The hade, slope, or inclination of the vein is chiefly 
estimated by miners from the lower side. 1851 Greenwell 
Coal-trade . Terms Northumb. Durh. 29 Hade, the slope 
or inclination of the leader of a slip-dyke. 1851 Tapping 
Derby sh. Lead-milting Terms (E. D. S.), Hade, a slope.. 
It also signifies a vein that is not perpendicular, but sloping, 
b. Comb., as hade-slope. 

1874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining Gloss., Hade, hade slope, 
the underlie, or inclination of a lode. 

t Hade, bode, ^• 1 Obs. Forms : 1 hadian, 
2 hadien, 2-4 hodien. [OE. hadian, f. had, 
Had holy orders.] traits. To ordain. 

cy>o tr. Bxda's Hist. 11. vii[i]. (1890) xx8 )>jet he biscopas 
hadian moste. 975 O. E. Citron, an. 931 Her mon hadode 
Byrnstan bisceop to Wintan ceastre. c 1200 Ormin 10881 
Hadedd Till bisscopp orr till unnderrpreost. c 1275 Lay. 
21856 Alle hoded were, bissopes and canounes. 1340 
Ayenb. 235 Of clerkes y-hoded. 

Hence Haded ppl. a: ; also absol., one in holy 
orders ; Hading vbl. sb. , ordination. 

ciooo Inst. Polity in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) II. 316 
Mt hadunge. a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1014 Ealle ge 
hadode je kewede. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 For ne do 3 
hit none swo ofte se )>e hodede. c xzoo Ormin 13255 Att 
hadedd manness hande. Ibid. 15967 Whatt mann sitt iss 
)»att take)>)j her Forr hadinng ani3 mede. 

Hade (h^d), v. z Alining and GeoL [Ety- 
mology uncertain ; possibly a dialectal form of 
head, retaining the older pronunciation of that 
word : cf. tread, trade.] intr. To incline or slope 
from the vertical, as a shaft, or a vein or fault. 

x68i Houghton Compl. Miner Gloss. (E. D. S.) s. v,. 
Where any shaft or turn goes descending like the side of a 
house, or like the descent of a steep hill, it is said to hade. 
1795 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 40 Which is after- 
wards seen. .running ENE and WSW, and hading NNW. 
1822 G. Young Geol. Sut-t>. Yorks. Coast {1828] 177 The 
dyke, in traversing these hills, hades, or inclines, to the 
same quarter. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. iv. vi. 525 Faults 
hade in the direction of downthr.ow, in other words, they 
slope away from the side which has risen. 

Hence Hading vbl. sb. = Hade sb . 2 ; also allrib. 
X747 Hooson Mineds Diet. Kij, The side on which the 
Plim Line will fall is called the Hadeing-side ; and accord- 
ing to the Hadeing of this the other flys off, and that we 
call the Hanging-side. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts II. 778 
Hadings signify that some parts of the veins incline. 

Hade, var. of Had, Obs . 

Hade an (he 5 ‘dr, an, he'dran), a. [f. next + - an.] 
Of or belonging to Hades. 

1839 Bailey Festus xxiv. (1848) 306 Dreams such as gods 
may dream thy soul possess For ever in the Hadean Eden- 
Deatb. 1878 S. Cox Salv. Mundi i. (ed. 3) 17 When he stood 
. .among the spirits in the Hadean prison. 

|] Hades (he^dfz). Also 7-8 Ades. [a. Gr. 
adrjs (orig. aiSijs or aibijs) of doubtful origin ; 
in Homer, the name of the god of the lower world, 
but in later times transferred to his kingdom, 
abode, or house, so that it became a name for the 
nether world ; in LXX and N. T. Greek, used to 
render Heb. ru-rci sited!, the abode of the dead or 
departed spirits. Introduced into English use 
c 1600, in connexion with theological controversies 
about the fifth article of the Apostles’ Creed.] 

1. Gr. Myth. a. The oldest name of the god of 
the dead, also called Pluto. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. xii. 41 By the Poets figments 
Hades was IupUers brother, both sonnes to Saturne : and 
so by your own iudges, the penner of the Creede, when he 
said that Christ descended afiov, meant that he went 
into the house of Hades. 1667 Milton P. L. ir. 964 And 
by them stood Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name Of 
Demogorgon. 1791 Cowfer Iliad m. 384 The drear abodes 
Of Ades. 

b. transf. The kingdom of Hades, the lower 
world, the abode of departed spirits or shades. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. xii. 43 Homer presents vnto 
Vlysses being in Hades, 0iav ^paxAfidv, the force and 
strength of Hercules a ghost. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydnot. 
iv.62 The dead seem all alive in the humane Hades of Homer ; 
yet cannot well speak, prophesie, or know the living, except 
they drink bloud, wherein is the Jife of man. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princ. iv. 419 The enthroned Persephone in Hades. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 417 The old Homeric notion 
of a gibbering ghost flitting away to Hades. 

2. After abrjs of the Greek New Testament, and 

hence in the Revised Eng. version : The state or 
abode of the dead, or of departed spirits after this 
life ; corresp. to the Heb. Sheol. . 

(In the earlier Eng. versions rendered Hell, exc. that in 
Acts ii. 27, 31, Geneva has ‘in grave’; hence by some 
identified with the abode of the devil and his angels.) 

1507 H. Broughton Epistle to Ncbilitir 37 That state to 
the body is Sheol : H aides in the Greeke i« the very same : 
and neither of them is euerin Scripture, directhe the smte 
of Eternall Torment. 1599 Broughton s Lett, xu 38 His 
IBucer’.s) conclusion is, that this article He aesceuaeti into 
Hell, is but an explication of the former He dyed tutd 
was buried, taking Hades for the graue. 1604 Bilson 
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(title) The Survey of Christ’s Sufferings for Man’s re- 
demption; and oi his descent to Hades or Hei for our ! 
deliverance, 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 150 Of 
the Place and State whither they are going, the dark 
invisible Hades, a 17x1 Ken Hyntnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 127 Shew me the Gulph, that's fixed between The upper 
Hades, and the sub-terrene. 1881 N. T. (R. V.) Acts ii. 31 
Neither was he left in Hade:>, nor did his flesh see cor- 
ruption. 

t Had-I-wist, Jiadiwist. Ohs. A phrase 
( = ‘ if I had known '), expressing regret for some- 
thing done in ignorance of circumstances now 
known ; hence, as sb. A vain regret, or the heed- 
lessness or loss of opportunity which leads to it. 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 105 Upon his fortune and his grace 
Cometh had / wist full ofte a place, c 1460 Urbanitatis 72 
in Babees Bk. 15 And kepe f>e well from hadde-y-wyste. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 1531) 131 To eschewe..all 
slouthfulnes, all negligence, all rashnes . . all had I wyst, 
all dulnes of perceyuyng our dutyes. 1581 T. Howell 
Denises (1879I 262 Till midst the waues of had I wist we 
floate. 1600 S. Nicholson Acolastits (1876) 58 Till womens 
hopes doe end in Had / wist. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. 1. ii. (R.)> His late wisht had 1 wisls, remorceful 
bitings. 1876 Trench Synou. If. T. Ixix. 250 What our 
fathers were wont to call 1 hadiwist 

II Ha&j ihsed3). AlsoShagge. [Arab. p>. bojj'l 
A pilgrimage to Mecca. v 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans vii. (1736) 218 Be sure to 
perform the At hnge, or el Hagge, i.e. the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 1847 Disraeli Tattered iv. v, Who.. could come 
cringing to El Sham to ask for the contract of the Hadj. 

II Hadji, liajji (hse'd3t ). Also 7 hagee, haggi, 
(al)hage, (hatzi), bodge(e, hoggie, -ei, -oi, 
hogi(e, (hugie), 7-9 hadgy, S hadgee, hagge, 
hahdgeo, 9 hodgee, haji. [Arab, haji pilgrim : 
see prec.] A pilgTim to the tomb of Mohammed 
at Mecca ; a title conferred on a Mohammedan 
who has made this pilgrimage. 

[1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy . m. xxi. ixo Of 
the Pilgrims of Mecqua by the Turks called Hagislars.] 
16x2 T. Lavender Trap. 4 Englishm. 81 They that haue 
beene there [Mecca] but once, are athvaies after called 
Hogies. 1683 T. Smith Acc . Prusa in Mi sc. Cur. (1708) 
111, The Haggi, or Pilgrims, that have been at Mecca 
and Medina, forbear to drink Wine most Religiously. 1753 
Han way Trav. (1762) I. m. xxvi. nx Myrza Mahommed. . 
who having made a pilgrimage to Mecca . . was dignified 
with the title of hahdgec . 1881 J. F. Keane Six Months 
Mecca h 144 The day on which I was to acquire thehonoured 
title of Haji. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 205 
Hadji is his title, and means that he has been to Mecca. 

b. Also given to an Oriental Christian who has 
visited the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

1835 Willis Pencillings II. I vii, A brig, crowded with hajjis 
to Jerusalem, sailed on the day of my arrival at Smyrna. 

Hadland (hsedUend), sbX Dial, variant of 
Headland (sense i). 

xs*3 Fitzherb. Surv. xxi. (1539) 44 The lord hath the 
hadlandes. 1550 Crowley Epigr., Bay life Arrantes, His 
hadland is good ground and beareth all thynge. 1698 
Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 6 A Quick-set Hedge.. cross 
the Head of some Had-Lands (as they are called). 1854 
Baker North amptonsh. Gloss., Hadland or Headland. 
Hence Hadland v. intr to abut or border upon. 
1649 Blithe Eng. I mprov . / tti/r. (1653) 10 One Furlong 
butting, or Hadlanding, upon other Furlongs, 
t Hadland, sbf Obs. [f. had, pa. t, of have + 
land : cf. Lackland.] A humorous title for one 
who formerly owned land and has lost it. 

7592 Greene Ufist. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (1810) V. 403 
They dub him ‘Sir John had Land before they leave him. 
1607 Middleton Michaelmas Term v. i, You masterprodigal 
Had-land ; away ! x6xo J. Davies Commend. Poems , 
Panegyrickc Wks. (Grosart) 3 note. Few Hadlands take 
pleasure to behold the lands they had. 

Hadrio, obs. Sc. form of Heathery. 
Hadrosanr (hardrosgi). [ad. mod.L. Hadro - 
sa tints (name of the genus), f. Gr. a5p6-s thick, 
stout + eravpos ( = aavpa ) lizard.] A genus of gigan- 
tic fossil saurian reptiles found in North America. 

1877 Le Conte Eletu. Geol. in. (1879) 467 The Hadrosaur 
from New Jersey was twenty-eight feet long. 

Hadyr, obs. Sc. form of Heather. 

Hae (hr, he, ha*), Sc. form of Have. 
Hsecceity (heksMti, hfk-). Scholastic Philos. 
Also 7 hccccity. [ad. med.L. hxcccitdl-em 1 this- 
ness’ (Duns Scotus), f. hive, fem. of Inc this.] The 
quality implied in the use of this, as this man ; 

* thisness* ; * hereness and newness* ; that quality 
or mode of being in virtue of which a thing is or 
becomes a definite individual ; individuality. 

1647 R. Baron Cyprian* A cad. 6 Club-fisted Logick with 
all her Quiddities . . nor Scotus with his hxccitses. 1678 
Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 1. ii. § 8. 67 Scholasticks. .could not 
make a Rational Discourse of anything, though never so 
small, but they must stuff it with their Quiddities, Entities, 
Essences Hwcccities, and the like. 1837 Whrwell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 244 Duns Scotus v placed the principle 
of Individuation in ‘a certain determining positive entity* 
•which his school called Hxcceity or thisness. 1890 /ml. 
F.duc. x Nov. 629/1 Of course, if provision is made only for 
his general humanity and not for what makes him hie or 
ille, not for his hxcceity as the schoolmen used to say, 
a man will have cause to complain. 

H®g, obs. form of Haik." 

Hffiil, Hffile, var. Hail a.. Heal si. Ohs. 
Hama-, herna-. repr. Gr. a’ pa blood ; some- 
times improperly used as combining form instead 


of the etymologically regular Hajmato- or IDf.MO-. 
For such words in Usema- see HjEMO-. 

These erroneous forms in hxma- are nearly all of French 
origination. Littri has hemachroTne , - dronmmltrc , , -dyna- 
migue, -statigue ; to French authors are also due hema- 
fhilne, hemaiherma, etc. 

In words derived from Gr. aW, the spelling hi- is 
favoured in the United States, but is rarely used in Great 
Britain, except in hematite, where it is the prevailing 
form in industrial and commercial use, and in hemorrhage 
and hemorrhoid , in which hoc- is however more usual. 
Hffimachrome, -cytometer : see H/Emo-. 
TTrrvmn.fi (hpmred), sb- [f. Gr. afpa blood + 
-AD, after monad , etc.] A blood-corpuscle. 

1801 in Foster Encycl. Med. Diet . 

Hamad (hrmxd), adv. [f. H.EM AI. -ad in 
sense ‘ towards’ : cf. dextretd , dorsad .] Towards 
the haemal aspect of the body. 

I Sc 1 Foster Encycl. Med. Diet., Hasmad. In man, for- 
ward ; in beasts, downward. 

Hsmadromograph, etc. : see HjEsio-. 
Hsmaflbrite, hema- (hfmafai-breit). Min. 
[Named 1884, from Gr. at pa blood (in reference 
to its colour) -r L. fibra fibre + -1TE.] A hydrous 
arseniate of manganese, of red colour and fibrous 
structure. 

1887 Dana Manual Min. (ed. 4) 210. 

Hsmagogne, hem- (firm-, he-magpg), a. 
and sb. [I. Gr. af/i-a blood, H>em(o- + ay ary os 
leading.] A. adj. Promoting a menstrual or 
hremorrhoidal discharge of blood. B. sb. A medi- 
cine which has this quality. 

1701 Flover Hist. Cold Bathing i. ii. (1706) 43 Probably 
for their Hemagogue Faculty, Hippocrates observes, That 
Cold Bathing makes bloody Urine worse. 1854 Mayne Ex- 
pos. Lex., Hemagogue. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H xmagogtie. 

Hsemal, hemal (hrmal), a. Ana/, [f. Gr. 
af/i-a blood + -al.] Of or belonging to the blood 
or blood^vascular system ; belonging to or situated 
on or towards that side or region of the body which 
contains the heart and great blood-vessels : opp. 
to neural ; in the caso of the Vertebrata and Tuni- 
ca t a, synonymous with ventral. 

Iixma l arch, term used by Owen for the inferior arch of 
a typical vertebra. Hxmal cavity, the cavity formed by 
a series of hsemal arches (constituted by the ribs, costal 
cartilages, and breast-bone), and containing the heart, great 
blood-vessels, and respiratory and digestive organs. Hxmal 
spine, the ventral element of a h»mal arch, represented by 
a segment of the breast-bone; also (quot. 1868) used by 
Darwin for a hypapophysis, or process on the haemal side of 
the body of a vertebra. 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. III. 10x1/2 Near the entry of 
the haemal canal. 1848 Owen Hoviol. Vertebrate Skel. 99 
The pleurapophyses defend the hsemal or visceral cavity. 
1854 — Skel. Hr Teeth in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 48/1 The 
hsemal arch is formed by a pair of bones called ‘ pleura- 
pophyses ’..by a second pair, called ‘ haemapophyses ’ . . and 
by a bone, sometimes bifid, called the ‘ haemal spine \ 1861 
J. R- Greene Mart. Anim. JCingd., Ciclenl. 17 In the 
Ccelenterata. -no distinction between neural and hsemal 
regions can be noticed. 1868 Darwin Anim. «$• PI. I. iv. 
122 In a half-wild rabbit.. a haemal spine was moderately 
well developed on the under side of the twelfth dorsal 
vertebra. 1878 Bell Gegenbauds Comp. Anal. 217 The 
close association of the haemal system and the nerve-tracts. 
1891 A. Clarkson in Brit. Med. Jml. II. ^Haemal Glands 
. .Certain hitherto unde>cribed glands which are to be found 
accompanying the renal artery in some herbivora. 

Hmmaphfflin, -poietie : see H^mo-. 

I! Hcemapophysis (bfmapp-fiste). Anat. 
[mod.L. : see Haimo- and Apophysis. (So called as 
being situated towards the haemal aspect of the 
body.)] O wen’s term for that portion of the haemal 
arch of a typical vertebra situated between the pleura- 
pophysis and the haemal spine ; represented in the 
trunk of a vertebrate animal by a costal cartilage. 

1849 Owen. On Limbs 42 The elements more constantly 
related to the protection of the vascular or haemal axis . . 
the haemapophyses, [etc.]. xB8o Gunther Fishes 51 Two 
haemapophyses which actually coalesce to form on the 
ventral side the haemal canal for a large trunk of the 
vascular system. 

Hence Hreimapophy sial a., pertaining to or of 
j the nature of a hazmapophysis. 

*839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 965/2 There are developed 
hsmapophysial arches. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 27. 

Hsemastatic, -tachometer : see HiEMo-. 
Hfematal (hrmatal), a. [f. Gr. aipar- blood 
+ -al.] Relating to the blood or blood-vessels. 
x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893 in Dunglison Med. Diet. 

Hsemataulics (hfmat^liks). [f. H^emato- 
after hydraulics .] The study of the laws of the 
movement of the blood in the vessels. 

X854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hxmataulica, a term by 
Magendie for the vascular system ; hematauHcs. 

II Heemat emesis (hfmatc*m/sis). Path. 

[mod.L., f. Gr. aipar- blood + iptms vomiting.] 
Vomiting of blood. 

1800 Med. Jml. IV. 475 Ha-matemesis. 1806 Ibid. xv. 187 
This hrematemesis . .being peculiar to the female sex. 2894 
Quain's Diet. Med. I. 764 Congestion of the portal system is 
a very' frequent cause of lizematemesis. 

Heematherm, hem- (hrmajoim). Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Hemathcrma sb. pi. (Latreillel, erroneously 
f. Gr.. dlpa blood (see + 6tpp-6s warm.] 


A warm-blooded animal. So Haamathe’rmal, 
Hsemathe-rmous adjs., belonging to the haema- 
therms ; warm-blooded. 

1847 Craig, Hematherms. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxma- 
ihermous. 1889 Cent. Diet., Hemathermal , hxmathermal \ 

Hsemathorax, erron. form of Hemothorax. 

Hzematic, hematic (hfmm tik), a. and sb. 
[ad. Gr. alpariH-6^, f. al/ta, atjxar- blood.] 

A. adj. a. Relating or pertaining to blood, b. 
Containing blood, sanguineous. C. Acting upon 
the blood, d. Of a blood-red colour (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Did. 
Med. Terminol., Spanxmic ..a term applied to haematic 
remedies when such remedies impoverish the. blood. 1872 
Peaslee Ovar. Tumours 42 Boinet divides simple cysts., 
into the ‘hydaticL.the serous or ‘ascitic’; and the ‘ hematic’ 
(sanguineous) or purulent, but not gelatinous. 1882 Lancet 
I. 316 Hmmatic crises. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxmatic 
acid, a substance obtained, .when carbonised blood is heated 
to redness with sodium carbonate and the residue treated 
with alcohol. 

B. sb. 1. A medicine that acts upon the blood. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminol. s. v., Hae- 
matics act as restoratives when they enrich the blood, or as 
spanamics when they impoverish it.. 1B81 G. L. Cariuck 
Koumiss 168 It is an excellent haematic. 

2. Haematics ; That branch of physiology or 
medicine which treats of the blood'. 

1854 in Mayne Expos . Lex. 18 86 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

H&matid (hfmatid, he*m-). [f. Gr. alpar- 

blood -1- -id.] A red blood-corpuscle. 

1888 Rollf.ston & Jackson Anim. Life 535 Blood- 
corpuscles or haematids. Ibid. 353. 

II Hrematidro'sis.hamiatMdrosis. Path. 
[f. H.vmato- + Gr. i’Spaais sweating.] A sweating 
of blood : effusion of sweat mixed with blood. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 3^5 
Hrernatidrosis is known also by the names, haimidrosis, 
ephidrosis cruenta, and bloody sweats. 

Hsematin, hematin (hrmatin, he*m-). 
Chem. [mod. f. Gr. a\p.ar- blood + -IN.] 

1. The earlier name of Hematoxylin. 

18x9 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 287 Hematin is the 
colouring matter of logwood. X830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bat. 92 A peculiar principle, called Hacmatin. 

2. A bluish- black amorphous substance with 
metallic lustre, obtained from red blood -corpuscles, 
in which it exists as a constituent of haemoglobin. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 5 Protein, 
and its various modifications— gelatin, bilin, and the pro- 
ducts of its metamorphosis— hrematin, urea, uric acid, &c. 
x88x Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 920 Haemoglobin is resolved 
by the action of iodine into hmmatin and globulin. 

Hence Hremati-nic a., of or relating to htematin 
(sense 2) ; sb ., a medicine which increases the 
amount of hnsmatin in the blood. Hjmmatino-- 


meter, an instrument for measuring the amount of 
hematin in the blood ; so K£e:matino2ne*tric a., 
relating to such measurement. H Has^atinuTia : 
see quot. 1886 (now called hxmogtobinuria). 

1855 A. B. Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 83 All the preparations 
of iron appear to act as blood restorers or hrematintes. X876 
Bartholonv Mat. Med. (1879) 117 Iron is synergistic as 
regards haematinic effects. 1885 Stirling tr. Landois' 
Hum. Physiol. I. 25 In the vessel with parallel sides, or 
hcematinometer. 1879 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. V . 468 
J.he existence of hmmatinuria indicates an excessive de- 
composition of blood corpuscles. 1886 Syd . . Soc. Lex., 
Hxmatinuria, the passing of urine containing the colouring 
matter of the blood without the corpuscles. 

+ Hae’inatine, Cl. Obs. [ad. Gr. alpanv-os of 
blood, bloody, f. at par- blood : see -INE.] Re- 
sembling blood ; blood-red. 

1658 G. Starkey Pyrolcchny xii. 52 The red is the 
Hematine tincture. 


hsemattnum, adj. in neuter sing. ‘ resemblin; 
blood,, blood-red ’ : see prec.] A red glass foun 
m ancient mosaics and ornamental vases. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hxmatinon, a kind of red Glas: 
anciently made into Dishes. x86x C. W. King Ant. Gem 
(1806) 74 An entirely red, opaque sort, called Haematinon 

Haematite, hematite (he*matait, 

. ormerly also in Lat. form hfflmatite: 
(h/matartxz). Also 6-7 em-. The spelling hem 
is usual in commercial and economic use. [ad. 1 
hxmattles,' Gr. aiparl-n]? (sc. \i$os) lit. blood-lik 
stone, I. alpar- blood : see -he.] Native sesqui 
oxide of iron (Fe 2 0 3 ), an abundant and widel; 
distributed iron ore, occurring in various form 
mass ^ ve > °r granular) ; in colour, red 
reddish-brown, or blackish with a red streak 
(Sometimes distinguished as red hxmaiile : cf. b.} 

Stnn/5??|2 RAHER?N l ^ isP L c/ drurg. 207 a/2 (Stanf.) Of th 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 587 Th 
K i C t 1 . ,C . d H *matites. 1750 tr. Leonardo 

u °X Ematbites, is a reddish Stone 

made frnm H * &AVY Pk &*' 3 S 4 The purest iron v 

B tS ° rc ca l. ,cd ■ bswnatttes by ignition with charcoal 
wri^ethTkl?5 El »i Sr ?" ,/, ^ 6s .?) 7 1 ? An dreas Balvacensi 
C ? llc<f tfie Hxmatite, is mad^ 
2 [ A -r ° ud ‘ Y i6 3° i- Taylor (Water P.) IVks 

3 Arm 0 u™°» lX, 2 ° I £ Vpar ? Hematite. x6B8 R. Holmi 
T hc E l nat l 5te **‘ s °f some called stencl 
blood, for that it stoppeth the .. course of flowing. 1841 
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Murchison Siluria xix. 463 Chromate of iron, hematite, 
and magnetic iron-ore.' 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Gcog. xxxv. 
(1878) 596 Rich deposits of haematite. 

b. Brown haematite : a mineral of a brown or 
brownish -yellow colour, consisting of hydiated 
sesquioxide of iron ; also called limonite. 

1805-17 K. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3' 230 Reniform 
brown hematite. 1843 Portlock Geol. 113 A layer of earthy 
brown hematite. 1879 Cassells \ Techn . Educ . 1. 11 Brown 
iron ore or haematite consists essentially of three equivalents 
of water united to two of peroxide of iron. 

C. at Bib. 

1861 Lond. Rev. 16 Feb. 167 We find the Whitehaven 
district yielding annually upwards of 400,000 tons . . of 
hematite iron ore. 1872 W. S. Symonds Rcc. Rocks x. 392 
At Llantrissant in Glamorganshire there are haematite iron 
ores. 1891 Daily News 19 Jan. 2/6 A number of the best pig 
iron makers, .particularly hematite producers. 

Hence Hsematl-tiform, hem-, a. y having the 
form of hematite. 

x8ox Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCI. 180 Variety 5. Hema- 
titiform. 

Hsematitic, hem- (hematrtik, him-), a. [f. 
as prec. + -ic.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
resembling hrematite. 

X796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) II. 165 Essential to all 
haematitic ores. 1849 Murchison Siluria xiii. 321 Spothose 
and hematitic iron-ores. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 469 
Argillaceous and hematitic iron. x86o Baird, etc. birds 
N.Anter. 527 It never, .has the haematitic tint. 

So f Hramati’tical <?. = prec. Obs. 

1805 G. Barry Orkney 1 st. (1808) 271 They found 
haematitical iron ore. 

Hsemato-, hemato- (hfmato, hemata), before 
a vowel li sem at-, hemat-,-Gr. alfiaro-, com- 
bining form of aifib, ainar- blood, freely used in 
Greek, and in many modern scientific terms, chiefly 
in physiology and medicine. (Several of these have 
shorter forms in HjEMO-, q.v.) 

(The spelling hxmato - is more usual in Great Britain; 
hemato - is favoured in U.S.) 

Hcemato'fcic, Hremato'bious adjs. [mod.L. 
hxmatobium , a parasite living in the blood, f. Gr. 
P tos life], living, as a parasite, in the blood. 
HsB:matocatha*rtic a. [see Cathartic], having 
the quality of purifying the blood. (Mayne Expos . 
Lex. 1S54). H£B*matochro:me [Gr. XP 
colour] , a red colouring matter developed in some 
Protozoa at a certain stage of existence. Ha3;ma- 
tocry*al a. [Gr. tcpvos cold, frost], belonging to 
the Hxmatocrya or cold-blooded Vertebrata. 
Hm:matocyaxiin=a H^mqcyanin (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hm'matocy-st, Hmmatocy'stis, 
a cyst containing blood. Hre*matocy:te [Gr. 
tfur-os cell], a blood-corpuscle ; hence HBe:mato- 
cyto'meter, an instrument for ascertaining the 
number of blood-corpuscles, =■ H^Mooytometer 
(Dunglison Lex.). Hseinatodynamics, -dyna- 
mometer (see H^emo-). Hsemato ga'stric a. 

(seeHAiMO-); (Mayne, 1854). || Hrematogenesis 
[see Genesis], the formation of blood. Heema- 
toge'nic a. } relating to hsematogenesis ; also = 
next. Hcematogenous a., having its origin in 
the blood. + Hsemato ‘gmomist [Gr. yvvuprj means 
of knowing] (see quot.). Hsemato'graphy [see 
-graphy], a description of the blood (Mayne, 
1854). H»:matolytic a. (see H.EMO-). Hse?- 
matopathology (see quot.). Hsemato'phagons 
a. [Gr. -<payo$ eating], feeding upon, or living in, 
blood. || Hm matophi'Iia = Hemophilia (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). || HEo-matopho*‘bia =; H/EMOPHOBIa 
(Dunglison, 1857). Hse'matopliyte [Gr. <J>vt 6 v 
plant], a vegetable parasite inhabiting the blood 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). |1 Hsematopoie'sis [Gr. 

TTotTjo’ts making], the formation of blood. Hsemiato- 
poie'tic a., pertaining to hematopoiesis (Mayne 
1854). Hse’matosco pe, Hsemato ‘sc opy, Has- 
matospe’ctroscope (see quots.). Hsematosti'- 
biite Min. [L. stibium antimony], an antimoni- 
ate of manganese and iron, the grains of which in 
thin sections appear blood-red. H»-matothe*rmal 
a. [Gr. Oeppos warm], warm-blooded = Hem athek- 
Mal. HaamatothoTax (see quot. 1876). || Hse*- 

matozo’on (pi. -zo'a) [Gr. tyov animal], an 
animal parasite inhabiting the blood (Mayne, 1 8 54) ; 
hence Hse:matozoan = prec. ; Hsemiatozo'ic a. t 
of or peitaining to a hsematozoon. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson A nitn. Life 844 When the green- 
coloured organism passes into a resting phase . . its colour 
changes to red, owing to the formation of haematochrome 
dissolved in droplets of fat. x866 Hzematocryal [see Hannato • 
thermal J. 1854. Mayne Expos. Lex., Hxmatocystis . . a 
hydatid, or cyst containing blood . . a hematocyst. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 506 Cysts which arise from blood- 
vessels, especially veins . . hipmatocystides. Ibid. 556 He- 
matogenic icterus. 1881 Sci. Amer. 12 Mar. *61/3 For the 
dyscrasic or haematogenic origin of Eright’s disease. 1866 
A. Flint Prirtc. Med. (1880) 80 Icterus, as thus induced by 
changes in the blood itself, is called haematogenous. 1880 
J. W. Legg Bile 229 A haematogenous jaundice. 1651 
Biggs New Disp. F 234 These Hzematognomists or diviners 
by the Phenomena’s in the bloud. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 


Hxntatolytic , having power to diminish the number of red 
corpuscles in the blood. 1881 Huxley in Nature No. 615. 
347 This modern humoral pathology was essentially blood- 
pathology ihsematopathology). 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hxmatophagus , blood-eating; applied to those insects 
which seek the blood of animals for their sustenance, as the 
flea . . hematophagous. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hsemato- 
phagotts. .also applied to an Haematozoon. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hxmatopoiesis .. assimilation of the chyle to 
blood ; blood-making. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 536 
Consecutive changes.. which disturb hematopoiesis, diges- 
tion, , respiration, etc. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., HxmatoscoPc, 
an instrument invented by Hermann to regulate the 
thickness of the layer of the diluted blood when examined 
by the spectroscope. 1887 Jml. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. it. 
VII. 470 The determination of ihequantity of oxy haemoglobin 
by instruments called haematoscopcs or hxmatospcclroscopes. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hsentatoscopia , term for an 
examination of the blood ; bematoscopy. X887 Jml. R. 
Microsc . Soc. Ser. 11. VII. 470 Hsentatoscopy . . a new 
spectroscopic method of analysing the blood. 1866 Owen 
Anal. Vertebr. 1 . 7 Vertebrates might be primarily divided 
..into Haematothermal, having the four-chambered heart, 
spongy lungs,' hot blood, and Haematocryal, having less 
perfect breathing organs, less complex heart, with cold 
blood. 1852 J. Miller Pract. Surg. xxv. (ed. 2) 315 Blood 
accumulating within the pleural cavity, may compress the 
lung, and constitute a dangerous hmmato-thorax. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 2x2 By hzematothorax is understood 
hemorrhage into the pleural cavities. 

Hsematoblast (hPmaUblcust). [see H/Emato- 
and -blast.] a. Phys. Name given by Hayem 
to certain yellowish or greenish disks, smaller than 
the ordinary .blood-corpuscles, found in the blood 
of viviparous Vertebrata ; also called blood-plates. 
b. Embryol. Name given by Wissozky to cells 
of the mesoderm from which the first blood- 
corpuscles and blood-vessels originate. {Syd. 
Soc . Lex.) 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 525 The first rudimentary 
masses of these cells. Heitzmann calls them hsem at oblasts. 
1880 Times 13 Sept. 4/6 Oxygen . . increases the number of 
red corpuscles and of hematoblasts, and the richness of the 
former in hemoglobin. 1883 American VI. 398 The 
relation of the haematoblasts to coagulation. 

Hence Hsematobla*stic a. 

1882 Lancet II. 146 The head of the coagulum . . contains 
in the centre a prolongation of the viscid htcmatoblastic 
material. 

Hsematocele, hem- (hfmat^sfl). Path. [f. 
Hemato- -j- Gr. tumour, Cele.] A tumour 
containing extrayasated blood. 

1730-6 B a ilev ( folio), Hxmaiocc'le, a Tumour turgid with 
Blood. 1783 Pott Chirurg. Whs. II. 383. 1877 Erichsek 
Surg. (1895) II. X246 By Hasmatocele is meant an accumula- 
tion of the blood in connexion with the testicle or spermatic 
cord. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) II. 218 Haemato- 
cele, usually follows upon some strain or injury. 

Hsemato-crystallin. Chem. [f. H^bmato- 
+ Crystallin.] a. The special form of Crystal- 
lin or Globulin found in the blood-corpuscles, b. 

‘ A name given to haemoglobin when it is obtained 
in a crystalline condition’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS6). 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem., Haemaio-crystallin, a crystal- 
line substance obtained from blood. It has the composi- 
tion of the albuminoids, and, if quite pure, would probably 
be colourless. 1872 J. H. Bennett Text -Ik. Physiol, i. 31 
According to Hoppe-Seyler and Stokes hsemato-crystallin 
exists in the blood in two forms. 1878 Kingzett A nim. 
Client. 30 There are reasons for regarding hasmatocrystal- 
line as a distinct chemical individual of probably greater 
complex constitution than fibrin. 

Ha3:mato-glo’btllill. Chem. [For hmnatino- 
globulin , f. HjEMatin + Globulin, as being com- 
posed of the two.] The colouring matter of the red 
corpuscles of the blood ; also called Hsemato glo*- 
bin : now usually shortened to H/EMOGlobin. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anirn. Chem. I. 43 According 
to Berzelius, the haematoglobulin of human blood contains 
100 parts of globulin and 5*8 of hzematin. 1858 Thudichum 
Urine 235 Blood -casts may give up their hzematoglobuline. 
1867 J. Marshall Outlines Physiol. I. 83 The compound 
formed by these two substances [i.e. hsematin or hasnunand 
globulin) named htemato-globuhn has a great tendency to 
crystallize even in blood simply set aside. 

Hzematoid, hem- (hrmatoid, he-m-), a. [ad. 
Gr. aipaToeif>r)s blood-like : see Hsemato- and -oil).] 
a. Resembling blood ; characterized by the pres- 
ence of blood, b. Consisting of hcematoidin. 

1840 R. Liston Elent. Surg. 1. (ed. 2) 176 There are cer- 
tainly few haematoid fungi. 1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. 

A not. (1874) 262 The hcematoid crystals are occasionally 
found in apoplectic clots. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 

I. i2i When a soft cancer is filled with blood it is known as 
a * haematoid variety \ 

Heematordin, hem-, Chem . [f. prec. + -in.] 

A yellow or yellowish-red crystalline substance 
found in extra vasated blood ; by some supposed to 
be identical with bilirubin. 

1855 tr. WcdVs Path. Hist. it. i. 115 note, Virchow.. re- 
gards them as composed mainly of a new colouring matter, 
which he called hsematoidin. 1863 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 15 
After the chloroform had evaporated, beautiful crystals of 
hzematoidine were left. 1885 tr. Landois ’ Hum. Physiol. 

I. 36 Hsematoidin crystals have been found in the urine. 
Hffimatoin(hfmat<?u*in). Chem. [Differentiated 
from hiematin. ] A derivative of haemoglobin con- 
taining no iron. 

1876 Quoin's Elent. Anat. (ed. 8) II. 27 The effects of 
acids upon hmmatin is to separate the iron and to transform 
the substance into haematoin (acid-haematin). 


Haematology (hfmat/i-lodji). [f. H.esiato- + 
-logy.] That branch of animal physiology which 
relates to the blood. 

x8ix Hooper Med. Diet., Haematology . .the doctrine of the 
blood. 1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 440, 

Hence Hm^matolo’gical a. f relating to haemato- 
logy. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S54.) 

II Hsematoma riifmat^’ma). path. Also in 
anglicized form he'matome. [mod.L., f. Gr. type 
*aiparojpa, n. of product, f. aipaTo-etr to turn into 
blood.] 4 A bloody tumour or fungus ; a swelling 
containing blood * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 125/2 A hematoma is then 
a fibrinous mass. .arising from haemorrhage. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. s.v., A hematome. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 212 Blood-tumors, blood-boils, Hzematomata. Ibid. 
218 A hemorrhage under the surface, especially of cuticular 
organs, is called luematoma or blood-boil. 

Hence Hremato'matous a. 7 of the nature of 
or affected with luematoma (Syd. Soc. Lex . 1886). 

1886 Med. Neivs XLIX. 536 There were haunatomatous 
efflorescences in both dural sacs. 

Hsematometer, hem- (h/matp-mria-i). [See 
HjEmato- and -meter.] a. An instrument for 
measuring the force of the blood = hxmodyna- 
mometer (see HjEMO-). b. An instrument for 
numbering the blood-corpuscles. So Htemato'- 
metry, the numeration of the blood-corpuscles. 
2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hanatometer. . Hematometry. 

Hsmatose (hrmatJ»s), a. [f. Gr. at par- 
blood -i- -ose.J Full of blood ; full-blooded. 

1865 I tit ell. Obscrv. No. 43. 65 The raw meat is supposed 
to have a reconstituent action, and the alcohol a direct 
effect on the hematose. 

Hcematosill, hem- (he m-, hrmatosin). 
Chem. [a. F. hematosine (Chevreul, 1814), irreg. 
f. Gr. aiftaros, genitive of aifxa blood + -in.] = 
H/EMATIN 2. 

1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 550 note. Pure oxygen 
gas will heighten the red colour of hematosine. 2878 A. 
Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 77 The Cortical substance of the 
brain was.. more or less colored by hxmatosinr 
II Hsematosis (hfmat^’sis). [med. or mod.L., 
a. Gr. at/xaraartr (Galen), f. ainarb-av to make into 
blood.] a. The formation of blood, esp. of blood- 
corpuscles ; sanguification, b. ‘ An old term for 
haemorrhage.’ c. The oxygenation of the blood in 
the lungs ( Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Hcmatosis, Sanguification, or turning 
into Elood. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl.,Hatmatosis.. the action 
whereby the chyle is converted into blood. x8n HoorER Med. 
Diet., Hamiatosis , an ha;morrhage or flux of blood. 1866 A. 

F lint Princ. Med. (18801x65 The interruption of the function 
of haematosis in the portion of lung affected. 1879-89 J. M. 
Duncan Lcct. Dis. Women xvii. (ed. 4), Its return to regu- 
larity seems to bring with it a healthy hcematosis. 

Hsemat oxylln , hem- (hfmatg'ksilin). Chem. 
[f. mod. Hot. L. hxmatoxylon , -urn logwood (f. 
Hsemato- + £vhov wood) + -in.] A crystalline 
substance (C 16 H h O c ) obtained from logwood; 
colourless when pure, but affording fine red, blue, 
and purple dyes by the actiou of alkalis and 
oxygen ; its aqueous solution also affords a fluid 
used for staining vegetable tissues. 

1847 Craig, Hxmaloxyline . . the colouring matter of . . 
Logwood. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 317 The calcified 
parts are not colored by carmine, but are colored blue by 
hccmatoxylin. 1882 Vines Sachs' Hot. 947 The net-work 
readily stains with hematoxylin, but the fluid remains 
colourless. 

Hence Hrematoxylic a., derived from hema- 
toxylin. 

1892 G. S. Woodhead Pract. Path. ii. (ed. 3) 81 Haemat- 
oxylic glycerine is prepared by adding a saturated solution 
of hematoxylin to glycerine saturated with potash alum. 

II jETsmaturia (hfmatiua'ria). Path. [f. Hje- 
mato- + Uria.] The presence of blood in the urine. 

i8xx in Hooper Med. Diet. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
401/1 An old man subject to hematuria. 1886' A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) 920 Haematuria, or bloody urine, occurs 
in various diseases. 1894 Westm. Gas. 29 June 3/2 The 
great plague [at Uganda] is hematuria or ‘ black -water' 
fever, which, .kills 20 per cent, of those attacked. 

Ifence Hsematu*ric a., pertaining to, character- 
ized by, or affected with hcematuria. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 923 Haematuric inter- 
mittent fever or miasmatic haematuria. 1895 Daily News 
14 Oct. 6/6 Hematuric fever and jiggers appear to be the 
prevailing curses of Uganda. 

Hasmautograph (hfmg-tfgraf). [f- H^m(o- 
+ Autograph.] The apparatus used in tracing 
the pulse-curve obtained by opening an artery and 
allowing the stream of blood to strike against a 
roll of paper moving in front of it. Hence Hce- 
manto gra’phic , a. ; Hoaxnanto'g-rapliy, the opera- 
tion of recording the pulse-curve in this way. 

1885 Stirling tr. Landois * Hum. Physiol. 1 . 135 Hasmau- 
tography. Ibid. 136 Haemautographic curve of the posterior 
tibial artery of a large dog. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Haem au- 
tography. The tracing .. closely resemble* a sphygnio- 
graphic tracing, and consists of a primary wave, a dicrotic 
wave, and slight vibrations in the downward failing line. 

Hzemic (hrmik), a. [Arbitrary f. Gr. aifx-a blood 
+ -IC; the etymological word being Hematic.] 
Pertaining or relating to the blood ; applied spec. 
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to a difficulty of breathing caused by a disordered 
condition of the blood. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 442 A )hxmic disease’. 1875 
H.C.Wood Therap. {18791351 Hzemic respiration is, in other 
words, greatly interfered with, but not abolished. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Hatmic asthma. .Haemic dyspnoea. 

HEEmin (hrmin). Chetn. [f. Gr. af/i-a + -in, 
differentiated in form from the regular hxmatin.'] 
A deep red crystalline substance obtained from 
blood, containing htematin and hydrochloric acid. 
Also attrib. 

1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 1865 Watts Diet. Client. 
III. 5 Haanin, a crystallised intensely red substance. ^ i83r 
Ibid. VIII. 921 It is inferred that haemin consists, not simply 
of haematin hydrochloride .. but of a mixture of that com- 
pound with haematin and a ciystal Usable phosphorised sub- 
stance. 1893 Mann Forensic Med. 70 Haemin crystals are 
composed of hydrochlorate of haematin. 

Hsemo-, hemo- (himo, herrw), before a vowel 
litem-, hem- (hfm, hem), repr.Gr.af/io-, shortened 
form of af/iaro- Hxmato-, combining form of af/ia 
blood: cf. Gr. ai/ioawT)js — aifiaTcnrwnjs blood- 
drinker, aifioppayta HAEMORRHAGE. Many words 
in hxmo- occur also in the fuller form H.emato-. 

Some of these words have been improperly written 
hacma- ; a few in which this spelling prevails will be found 
in their alphabetical places ; the rest are entered here 
under the more etymological form. As regards the spellings 
hx- and he- see note s. v. H^ma-. 

Hre'mochxome (-kr<?«m), erron. ^a’//m-[Gr. XP&P 0 - 
colour], the colouring matter of the blood — Haemo- 
globin; hence HaMnocliromometer, ‘an appa- 
ratus for calculating the amount of haemoglobin in 
a liquid by comparison with a standard solution of 
normal colour’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hmmoccele 
(-sfl) [Gr. koiKos hollow, KoiXia cavity], the body- 
cavity of an arthropod or mollusc, analogous to 
the coelome of a vertebrate. Hremocyto-meter 
(erron. hxma-): see quots. and HiEMATO-. Hre^mo- 
dromometer (also shortened -drcrmeter), -dro- 
mograph [Gr. Spofios course: see -meter, -graph], 
instruments for measuring and registering the 
velocity of the blood-current. Hrernodyna-mics 
[see Dynamics], ‘ the science of the forces con- 
nected with the motion of the blood * (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Hannodynamo -meter (erron. hxrna-), an 
instrument for measuring the pressure of the blood. 
Hcemogu-stric a. (erron. hxma-) [see Gastric], 
belonging to, or characterized by, effusion of blood 
into the stomach. Hcemog-ene-tic (-d^me’tik) a. 
(erron. Jixma~) [see Genetic], blood-producing. 
Hcemoglo-buliii Chem.— H.emoglobin. Haemo- 
lytic (-li'tik) a. [Gr. \vtik6s loosening, dissolving], 
destructive of the blood or of the blood-corpuscles. 
Hce xnopathology, the pathology of the blood. 
Hromopoie’tic (see H.EMATO-). Harmoscope, an 
apparatus for examining the blood; so Hcemo-- 
scopy (erron. hxma-), examination of the blood : 
see H^mato-. Haemospa*stic [Gr. oiraort^ 
drawing, absorbing], a. having the property of 
drawing blood to a part, as a cupping-glass ; sb . 
something having this property (Dunglison, 1857). 
Haemotachometer (-takp'mftoj), erron. hvetna- 
[Gr. raxos speed, velocity : see -meter], an instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of the blood- 
current ; so Haemotachometry, the measurement 
of this. HoemothoTax (see H.emato-). Htemo* 
trophy (-p'tmfi) [Gr. -r/>o<£m nourishment], ‘excess 
of sanguineous nourishment’ (Dunglison). 

1882 Brit. Med. frnt. II. 1005 Two New Haemachro- 
raometers. 18.. Jml. Microsc. Sc. XXVIII. 384 (Cent.) 
The hxmocoele is divided into five main chambers. 1877 
W. R. Gowers in Lancet 798 The hxraacytometer con- 
sists of an apparatus for estimating approximately the 
number of corpuscles contained in a given volume of 
bipod. 1879 — in Trans. Clin. Soc. XII. 67 Ascertaining 
with the naemocytometer the corpuscular richness of the 
blood. 1894 Quoin's Diet. Med. I. 76$ . The hsemocyto- 
meter may . . be employed for ascertaining the globular 
richness of milk or other liquids. 1888 Eticycl. Brit. XXIV. 
97/2 Chauveap and Lorlet first used their haemadromograph 
in x86o. *857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 439 H Em ad ro mo- 

meter. 1867 J. Marshall Outlines. Physiol. II. 227 The 
hremadromometer of Volkmann consists of a bent XJ-shaped 
glass tube [etc.]. 1885 T. L. Br unton Text-bk. Pharmacol. 
1. xi. (1887) 204 The hremodrometer shows the rate of cir- 
culation in the particular artery experimented on. 1857 
Dunglison Med. Lex. 439 Hremadynamics. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Atiat. I. 662/2 Inc experiments .. made with the 
hemadynamometer. 1872 Lancet I. 675 The mercurial 
hremodynamometer gives the pulse-waves. 1858 J. Copland 
Diet. Med. Ill, 138 Haem agastric or continued yellow^ fever. 
x836 Syd. Soc . Lex^ li or in egos trie, having b[ood in the 
stomach; applied to certain forms of pestilential fever in 
which blood is vomited. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 386 
The protein compounds, .arc thus histogenetic and hxma- 

C enetic. 1876 tr. I Vagner's Gen. Pathol. 520 Poverty of the 
lood in hxmoglobuim and albumen. Ibid. 517 Tne chief 
obstacle to the study of so-called Haemopathology. Ibid. 
<25 When the lost blood shall have been reproduced 
by means of food, and by the hxmopoietic organs. 
1B67 J. Marshall Outlines Physiol. II. 228 The haemo- 
tachometer of Vierordt. 1888 Foster Physiol, (cd. 5) 
222 The Hacmatachometer of Vierordt is constructed on 
the principle of measuring the velocity of the current by 


observing the amount of deviation of a pendulum, the free 
end of which hangs loosely in the stream. 1857 Dunglison 
Med. Lex. 440 Haemathorax, Haematothorax. 1864 I. 
Holmes Syst. Surg. (1870) II. 589 Haemo-thorax is he- 
morrhage into the cavity of the pleura. 

Hsemocyamn, hemo- (hnrm,sai*anin). Chetn. 
Also erron. hsema-. [See H.EM 0 - and Cyanin.] 
a. A blue colouring matter which has been found 
in human blood, b. A substance containing copper, 
blue when oxidized and colourless when deoxidized, 
found normally in the blood of some invertebrates. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Client. I. 43 Haema- 
cyanin, or a blue colouring matter, has been detected by 
Sanson in healthy blood. 1885 Stirling tr. Latuiois' Hum. 
Physiol. I. 12 In cephalopods and some crabs the blood is 
blue, owin$£ to the presence of a colouring matter (Haemo- 
cyanin) which contains copper. 

Haemoglobin, hemo- (hfm^gD*-bin). Chetn. 
[Shortened from H^mato-globulin.] The colour- 
ing matter of the red corpuscles of the blood, 
which serves to convey oxygen to the tissues in the 
circulation ; it is a solid substance, resolvable into 
hrematin and globulin ; when oxidized (oxyhxmo- 
globin) it has a bright scarlet colour, and is crystal- 
lizable. Formerly called cruorin , hpematoglobulin, 
hxmoglobulin , hxmatoglobin . 

1869 Syd. Soc. Biennial Retrospect 3 The specific gravity 
of hemoglobin may by calculation be approximately esti- 
mated as 1 . 2 to 1 . 3. 1860^72 Watts Diet. Client. VI. 352 

Haemoglobin, Hxmatoglobin , this substance is the only 
colouring matter of the blood of vertebrate animals. I bid. 
353 Hemoglobin is the only ferruginous constituent of the 
blood-corpuscles. 1872 Huxley Phys. iii. 65 Called hemo- 
globin from its readily breaking up into globulin and 
haematin. 1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 310 Hemoglobin 
. .or Hsematoglobulin. .consists of an albumen and a colour- 
ing matter hematin. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxntoglobin. .is 
a colloid, but when combined with oxygen, as oxyhemo- 
globin, crystallises according to the rhombic system in 
plates, or prisms, or tetrahedra. .they are bluish red by 
transmitted light, scarlet by reflected light. 

Hence [1 Hremoglobinre-mia (-rmia) Path . [f. 
prec. and Gr. alpa blood, after amentia, etc.], the 
presence of free hemoglobin in the fluid part of the 
blood. HremoglobinLferoxis a. [see -ferous], 
containing hemoglobin. Hremoglobino'meter 
[see -meter], an instrument for measuring the 
quantity of hemoglobin in blood ; whence Hsemo- 
globino'metry, the measurement of this. || Hm;- 
moglobintrria (-iu^ria) Path. [Gr. ovpov urine], 
the presence of free hemoglobin in the urine; 
whence Hremoglobimrric a., characterized by 
hemoglobinuria. 

1885 W. Roberts Ur in. ft,- Renal Dis. iv. (ed. 4) 162 note. 
The so-called * Haemoglobinaemia ’ which precedes the 
change in the urine. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. x Haemoglobin- 
haentia , the condition in which haemoglobin is diffused into 
the liquor sanguinis, as occurs in some cases of hemophilia. 
1884 Eticycl. Brit. XVII. 329/2 The blood fluid is often 
provided with haemoglobiniferous disks. 1885 Stirling tr. 
Lattdois ’ Hunt. Physiol. I. 26 The haemoglobinometer of 
Gowers is used for the clinical estimation of hemoglobin. 
1887 Brit. Med. yrttl. 9 July 80 Hemoglobinometry. 1866 
A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 923 A pathological condition 
of the blood stands in an immediate causative relation to 
the haemoglobinuria in this affection. 1893 A. Davidson 
Hygiene <$■ Dis. I Farm Clim. rSr Bilious hemogiobinuric 
fever is met with in Madagascar, Mauritius .. and some 
parts of Italy. 

Hffimoid (hrmoid), a. = H^ematoid a. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Harmoid, resembling blood. 

Haemolympll (hrmolimf). Physiol. [f.H/EMO- 

+ Lymph.] The fluid, analogous to blood or lymph, 
in the body-cavity of some invertebrates. 

2885 Ray Lankester in Eticycl. Brit. XIX. 432/1 In Eupo- 
lyzoa the ccelom is very capacious; it is occupied by a 
coagulable hemolymph in which float cellular corpuscles. 

Hence Hse^molympba tic a., of or pertaining to 
hremolymph, or to a circulatory system which is 
not differentiated into separate blood-vascular and 
lymphatic systems. 

Haamometer (hfmp m/toi). [See H^emo- and 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring (a) the 
quantity of blood passing through a vessel in a 
given time ; (b) the pressure of the blood ( = hxmo- 
dynamometer) ; or (c) the amount of haemoglobin 
in the blood ( = htemoglobinome/er). 

1872 Rutherford in Lancet 1. 675 The Harmometcr. I give 
this name to an instrument invented by Ludwig and Dogiel 
.. The main object of the instrument is to measure *the 
quantity of blood that flows through a vessel in a given 
time. 1E86 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxmomcter, the same as Haento- 
dynamometer. 1887 Jml. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. 11. VII. 657 
Fleischl’s Haemometer. .for the estimation of haemoglobin 
m t he blood, is based on the colorimetric method, 
t Hsemony (hrmdni). [? f. Gr.- at/imp skilfu), 
or aiputvios blood-red.] Name given by Milton 
to an imaginary plant having supernatural virtues. 
. Milton Cornus 638 He called it Hzemony, and gave 
it me.. as of sovran use ’Gainst all enchantments, mildew 
blast, or damp. Or ghastly Furies’ apparition. 

Hamophsein (h/mofrin). Chetn . Alsohasnia-, 
-phein* [mod. f. H.emo- -f Gr. <£m-osr dusky + -in. 
The erroneous spelling hwma- follows F. Aetna- 
f Aline.] A brownish substance found in the blood 
in some cases of jaundice. 


1B45 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim . Client. I. 40 The ether 
takes up a certain amount of hacmaphein associated with 
fat. 1865 Watts Diet. Chan. III. 1 Haentaphein, Blood- 
brown. 

Hence Hramopliee-ic a ., characterized by or con- 
taining hremophrein. 

1880 J. W. Legg Bile 249 Haemaphreic jaundice. 1886 
Syd. Soc . Lex., Hamaphaeic urine. 
llHsemopliilia(hi'm^fi , lia,hemo-)./ , «M. Rarely 
anglicized neemophily (hfmp-fili). [mod.L., f. 
H-emo- + Gr. cpi\ia affection. Cf. Ger. hamophilie, 
1828.] A constitutional (usually hereditary) ten- 
dency to bleeding, either spontaneously or from 
very slight injuries ; haemorrhagic diathesis. 

1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 62 Haemophily 
appears to be often hereditary. 1864 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 
123 Report on Haemophily. 1872 J. W. Legg (title) A 
Treatise on Haemophilia. 1879 Khory Princ. Med. 4 
Haemophilia is . . inherited, almost exclusively by males, 
though capable of transmission through unaffected females. 

Hence HsemopMlic (-frlik) a., affected with 
haemophilia. 

1864 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 124 The haemophilic have for the 
most part a soft white translucent skin. 

II Hsmopholria (hnrurf^’bia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. HiEMO- + -phobia, after hydrophobia : see next.J 
Fear or horror at the sight of blood. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Haemophobons (hfm^fJbas), a. rare. [f. 
mod.L. hxmophobus. a. Gr. alpo<p 6 pos (Galen), 
f. atfia blood + -cpo&os fearing.] Afraid of blood, 
averse to bloodletting. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Conipit. vi. 388/1 Some hsemo- 
phobous Physicians have falsly thought, that drinking cold 
water was a Remedy that might be Substituted to Bleeding. 
Heemo’ptic, nem-,<r., bad form of H/EMOptoic. 
1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. x8 86 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I] Hasmoptoe (hfmp'ptfljF). Path. [A corrupt 
or erroneous med.L. form of same derivation as 
next.] = Hemoptysis. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Haemoptysis , corruptly also 
called Haemoptosis, and Hxmoptoe. 1766 Amory Buncle 
IV. 283 It makes., in the lungs, an hasmoptoe. 1272 Percival 
in Phil- Trans. LXII. 462 The spring is .. celebrated for its 
efficacy in hmmoptoes. 1777 Light foot Flora Scotica II. 
661 It is also recommended to be taken internally.. for the 
hzemoptoe. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801J II. 15 That kind 
of consumption which is hereditary, and commences with 
slight repeated haemoptoe. 1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 
212 Haemoptysis, or haemoptoe. 

Hence Hmmoptoic (hfm^pt^’ik) a affected with, 
characterized by, or good for, hsemoptoe. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vm. 267 Nettle.. I think., 
is good for haemoptolck. .persons. 1862 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 
195 Quotidian haemoptoic fever. 

II Haemoptysis (hfmp-ptisis). Path. [mod.L. 
f. H/EMO- + TTT&rls spitting, f. imi-em to spit.] 
Spitting of blood ; expectoration of blood, or of 
bloody mucus, etc., from the lungs or bronchi. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 46 Julian for his hae- 
moptysis or spitting of bloud, was cured by hony and pine 
Nuts taken from his Altar. 1799 Med. yrnl. \ I. 317 
Without, .removing pneumonia, or even haemoptysis. 1849 
D. P. _ Thomson Introd. Meteorol. 20 Very subject to 
bronchial haemoptysis. 

Hence Heemoptysic (hfmflpti’zik, hem-), H03- 
moptysical adjs ., relating to or affected with 
haemoptysis. 

>834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 173 The 
hsmoptysical engorgement, .is only a lesser degree of the 
same affection. 18S6 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxmoptysic. 

Haemorrhage, hemorrhage (he’mored^). 

Also 7-8 heemorrage. [f. as H^imobrhagy ; 
for the form of suffix, cf. - anee and -ancy.] An 
escape of blood from the blood-vessels ; a flux of 
blood, either external or internal, due to rupture of 
a vessel ; bleeding, esp. when profuse or dangerous. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med, in. xxii.401 Outwardly it stops 
an Haemorrhage. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 327 
Profuse Hxmorrages Irom the Nose commonly resolve it. 
1873 E. J- Worboise Our Nero Home xviii. (1877) 284 
Taken very ill with hemorrhage of the lungs. 1880 Huxley 
Crayfish 38 It is likely to die rapidly from the ensuing 
haemorrhage. 

Jig. 1862 S. Lucas Secularia 210 We might have been 
mourning to this very hour a fatal political haemorrhage. 

Hemorrhagic, hemo- (hemone d^ik), a. 

[ad. Gr. aifioppayiK-os, f. alfsoppayla : see HjEMOR- 
BHagy and -ic.] Belonging to, of the nature of, 
accompanied wiih, or produced by hremorrhage. 

1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 37 Exciting an haemorrhagic 
action in the vessels. 1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 523 
Ihe haemorrhagic tendency depends upon an abnormal 
state of the blood. i88r K. Virchow in Nature No. 615. 
347 Wepfer, the celebrated discoverer of the haemorrhagic 
nature of ordinary apoplexy. 

Hence Htemorrlia*gicaUy adv ., in a way charac- 
terized by hremorrhage. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 350 In the blood-vessels 
ofhxmorrhagicallv inflamed kidneys. 

T Hsemornrha-gious, a. Obs . rare . [f. L. 
h&morrhagta + -ous.] Affected with or of the 
nature of hremorrhage. 

*753 Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 39 The Patient’s 
•Nose bleeds several Times in the Day, but it is not haemor- 
rhagiotis, (1. c. • I suppose, he means it is a Dripping, but not 
a Flux of Blood. 
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f Hae’morrhagy, hemo-. Obs. Forms : 6 
emorogie, 7 hemoragie, -rogy, hemeragie, he- 
morragie, -gy, hEomorragy, hemorrhagie, 7-9 
hmmorxhagy, hemo-. Also in Lat. form life- 
morrhagia (in 7'hmmor-, hsemorragia). [a. 
\ 6th c. F. emorogie , kemorrdgie , ad. L. hxmor- 
rhagia (Pliny), a. Gr. atpoppayia, f. at/xo- blood- + 
-payia, f. stem pay- of fayvvvai to break, burst.] 
— • HAEMORRHAGE. 

[Some early forms represent med.L. emorosagia (Matth. 
Silvaticus, 1480): C1400 Lanfrauc's Cirttrg. 151 If £>er 
folowe emorosogie, bat is to seie, a greet flux of blood. 156* 
Bullkyn Dial. Soarnes <$• C/iir. 25 b, Amorrosage (rtf. 1579, 
a moresage] or bleding.] 

1542 R. Copland Guy do ns Quest. Chirurg., Yf .. there 
folowe emorogie or to great flux of blode. 1597 Lowe 
Chirurg. (1634) 290 Hemeragie. .an issuing of the blond in 
great aboundance. 261a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 
171 They have stayed the Hemoragie or bleeding at the 
nose. s6sx Burton Annt . Mel. 1. ii. v. i, Haemoragia, or 
bleeding at nose. 1670 Phil. Trans. XXII. 757 This 
Hzemorragia lasted above a day. 17x7 J. Keill Attim. 
(Econ. (1738) 9 Observations of profuse Hiemorrhagies of 
the Nose. 1838 J. Bell in Coopers Surg. Diet. 255 In 
the hemorrhagy of wounds, we cannot always find the artery. 

Hjemorrhe : see Hemorrhoid 2 . 
Haemorrhoid 1 , hemorrhoid (he moroid); 
usually in pi. Forms (pi.): 4-5 emeraudes, 
emeroudis, 5 emerowdys, 6 em(e)rodes, eraor- 
(r)oydes, (-ades), hemerrhoydes, 6-7 heme-, 
hemoroids, -oydes, 7 em'e)rods, emroids, hem- 
rods, -roids, heomrods, hemorroids, hemorrods, 
8 hsemorroids, hcomorhoids, 7- hcom-, hemor- 
rhoids. (See also Emkrods.) in Gr.-Lat. form 
hmmorrhoides (-r^’idfz), etc. [a. OF. ejnoroyde 
(13th c. in Godef. Suppl . ), in ifith c. hemorrhoidcs 
(Pare), ad. L. heemorrhoida (Pliny), ad. Gr. alpop- 
pots, accns.sing. af/toppofSa, adj. ‘discharging blood*, 
pi. aipoppotfas (sc. veins liable to discharge 

blood, bleeding piles ; deriv. of alp 6 ppo-o? flowing 
with blood, f. aipo- blood- + -pons flowing. Cf. It. 
emmorroide, Sp. hemorroide , -Ida.'] 

1. pi. A disease characterized by tumours of the 
veins about the anus ; = Piles, q.Y. Rarely sing. 
One of such tumours, a pile. 

1393 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Slymi water and glewy . . heleb emeroudis [ewe roidas curat], 
a 1400, etc. [see Emerods]. 1533 Elyot Cast. Hellhe (1541) 
30 a, The grene leaves [of Rosemary] bruysed doo stoppe 
the hemorroides. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 
Q iij, Yf he hath n at had the emorroydes. 1552 Huloet, 
Hemeroydes or pyles in the fundment. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1. v. xx The roote . . healeth the inwarde Hemerrhoydes. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 739 It is good also against 
the Hemroids and Piles. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farnte 51 To stay the excessiue flux of the Hemorrhoids. 
1634 Harington Sat erne’s Regim. 3 The Hemoroids and 
Fistula shall graeve him. 165* Biggs New Disp. f 288 
Ulcers begojten of the haemorrhoid es. 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (R ; ), To give ease and relief in several pains arid diseases, 
particularly in that of the internal hremorrhoids. a 1707 
Bp. Patrick Autobiog. (1839) 28 This brought upon me the 
hoemaroides. 2872 F. G. Thomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 123 
Painful haemorrhoids. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 
3) I. 26 The formation of haemorrhoids as the result of 
sedentary occupations. 

t2. pl.= Hremorrhoidal veins. Obs . [So in F.] 

c 2400 Lanfranc’s Cimrg . 289 Emoroides ben veines ]>at 
endih in a mannes ers & ben .y. X533 Elyot Cast. Hellhe 

in. x.(R.), Hemorroides bevaynes in the foundement. 1541 
[see Hemorrhoidal 2]. 

3. altrib. or as adj.— Hemorrhoidal. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 170 They, will stanch bloud, 
[if] it.. issue by the haemorrhoid veins, 
t Haemorrhoid-. Obs. Also heemorrhe, and 
in Lat. form heemorrhols, -Thus. [ad. L. hxvior - 
rhois, -idem (Pliny), a kind of poisonous serpent, 
a. Gr. alpoppots: etym. as in prec. The forms hvemor - 
rhe and -rhtts go back upon med.L. htemorrhous 
(Du Cange), Gr. aiftbppoos.'] A serpent whose bite 
was fabled to cause unstanchable bleeding. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. x. (1495)763 Emorois 
is a maner adder, and hath that name, for he suckyth ihe 
blood of hym that he smyteth, x6ox Holland Pliny II. 
150 A singular counterpoison . . against al serpents, but 
principally the Haemorrhoids and the Salamanders. x6o8 
Topsell Serpents .(1658) 731 Of the Haemorrhe. This 
Serpent.. is called in Latine, Hxmorrhous, to signifie unto 
us the male, and Hannorrhois, to signifie the female. 1627 
May Lucan ix. (1631) 814 In scaly folds the great Has- 
morrlius lyes. 2635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 440 The wounds 
of the Hzemorrhois procure unstanchable bleeding. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 126 The Hiemorrhots, so called 
from the harmorrhages which its bite is said to produce. 
Hemorrhoidal, hemo- (hemorordal), a. [f. 
Hemorrhoid l 4- -al : cf. F. hemorrhoidal (Pare).] 

1. Path. Of or pertaining to haemorrhoids. 

*651 *Bincs New Disp. Summary 228 The hemor- 
rhoidal blood not putrid. 2827 Abf.rnethy Surg. Whs. II. 
238 Successful in removing hemorrhoidal excrescences by 
ligature. 1885 Lancet 2 6 Sept., Haemorrhoidal Disease, 
b. Affected with haemorrhoids, rare. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vu. xviii. 383 The statue 
of Christ, erected by his hemarroidall patient. 

2. Anal. Applied to those arteries, veins, and 
nerves which are distributed to the rectum and 
adjacent parts. (In quot. 1541 as sb.) 
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1542 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg Fyue 
braunches of veynes named Emorroides or Emorroidalles. 
2671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. Jxxxiii. 723 If blood abounds 
bleed the Hzemorrhoidal veins. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Annt. 
I. x8i/i The hemorrhoidal nerves are directed principally, 
towards the inferior part of the rectum. 

Haemostatic, hemo- (hfmostae*tik, hem-), a. 
and sb. Also erron. hcema-, hema*. [mod. f. 
H<emo- + Gr. orartKos causing to stand, stopping. 
In mod.F. hima-, hdmostatique (Littre).] 

A. adj. Having the property of stopping haemor- 
rhage ; styptic. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Having the power or pro- 
perty of staunching or stopping a flow of blood, or hemor- 
rhage., hemostatic. 2864 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 54 On the 
haemostatic treatment of Cholera, Haemorrhage, Exhaus- 
tion, etc. 2883 T. Holmes & Hulke Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) I. 
351 Haemostatic* remedies become of less and less avail, the 
longer the blood flows. 

B. sb. A haemostatic agent ; a styptic. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Haemostatics, Medicines to 
stanch Blood. 2883-4 Med. Ann. 32/2 The ‘puff ball’., 
a most powerful Hemostatic. 

Haemostatics, hemo-. Also erron. hyma-, 
heema-, hema-. [bee H^emo- and Statics.] The 
hydrostatics of the blood ; * the section of physiology 
which relates to the laws of the equilibrium of the 
blood in the vessels 9 {Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

2733 S. Hales {title) Hymastaticks ; or, an Account of 
some Hydraulick and Hydrostatical Experiments, made 
on the Blood and Blood-vessels. 2808 Young in Phil. 
Trans. XCIX. vs Experiments contained in Hales's 
haemastatics. 2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hemostatics. 

Hfflredipety, Hereditary, Heresie, etc.: 

see Here-. 

Haet, var. Hate Sc., an atom ; obs. Sc. f. Hot. 

Hfflved, obs. form of Head. 

Haf, obs. pa. t. of Heave. 

Haf(e, haff, obs. forms of Have. 

Hafd(e, hafede, obs. ff. had, pa. t. of Have. 

Hafel, bad form of afell , pa. t. of Afallf. v . 1 

a 2275 Colt. Horn. 221 pane stede ]>e se deofel of hafel. 

Hafeles, hafles, variants of Haveless, Obs. 

HafTet (harfet). Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 
6 halfet, half hed, 6-7 hafFat, 6- haflfet, -it. [In 
16th c. half hed, halfet OE. healfhiafod the fore 
part of the head, the sinciput, yElfric Gram . 
ix. § 78.] The side of the head above and in 
front of the ear ; the temple ; the cheek. 

1513 Douglas sEneis iv. xi. 207 Thow thi self thi halfettis 
als array With haly garland, ibid. ix. xiii. 67 Hys bos 
helm-.Clynkandabowt hys halfheddis with a dyn. <12605 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxv. 20 Hir curling loks.. 
About hir hevinly haffats hings. 2676 W. Row Contu. 
Blair's Autobiog. xi. (1848) 343 Cuffed on both haffets. 
2786 Burns Cotteds Sat. Night 105 His lyart haffets wear- 
ing thin an’ bare. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, With the 
hair hanging down your haffets in that guise. 1870 Ramsay 
Retain, ni. (ed. tS) 59 Weather-beaten haffets. 

attrib. 2794 Burns Them el Mcnzie's Mary, Her haffet 
locks as brown’s a berry. 

Hafflin, Sc. var. of Halfling. 

Haft (haft), sbA Forms : a. 1 heeffc, 4- haft, 
5-6 haft©, (6 haughte). 0. 4 hetye, 4-6 hefte, 
4- heft (7 heaft). [OE. hceft{e neut., handle, 
corresp. to OHG. heflt (MHG. htfte, G. hefl neut.), 
MLG. hechte (Du. hecht, heft), ON. hepti OTeut. 
*haftjo m , f. root haf- Heave, or hat- Have ; app. 
that by which anything is taken hold of.or grasped. 
(For OE. te for £ see Sievers Ags. Gr. § 89. 1. 1.)] 

1. A handle; esp. that of a cutting or piercing 
instrument, as a dagger, knife, sickle, etc. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Voc. in Wr.-W ulcker 242/21 Matiubriunt, 
haeft and helfe. c xooo ^V7.r. Leechd. II. 272 gegnid ponne 
. . mid sticcan ofipe mid htEfte. 2382 Wyclif Deut. xix. 5 
The axe fleeth the hoond, and the yren, slipt of fro the 
haft, smytith his freend. 2489 Caxton Faytes o/A.n. 
xxxix. 163 A croked yron well sharp and trenchaunt with 
a long hafte. 2555 Eden Decades 224 A long dager with 
a hafte of golde. 2690 Land. Gaz. No. 2525/4, 8 Knives 
and 8 Forks with Silver Hafts. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VII. 52 The shells of this animal resemble, .the haft 
of a razor. 2866 Laing & Huxley Preh. Rent. Cailhn. 

41 One end. .was clearly inserted in a socket or haft. 

f$. 13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 259 Under heft, and under hond. 
C2380 Sir Ferumb. 792 Tak al-so my swerd..be hefpe of 
hym dop greuaunce to my wounde wyde. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
179/2 An Hefte, manubrium, manutentum. 1552 Turner 
Herbal 1. H vj b, To make knyffe heftes. a 2605 Mont- 
gomerie Misc. Poems xxxii. 63 Baith heft and blead ar in 
3our hand. <12662 Fuller J Fori hies, Suffolk 111. (1662)73 
If the Heaft belonged to Walworth, the Blade, or point 
thereof at least, may be adjudged to Cavendish. 1878 
Browning Poets Croisic 113 Hilt and heft. 

f b. Phr. Loose in the haft ( figi), unstable, un- 
reliable. To have other haft{s) in hand, to have 
other business to do, £ other fish to fry \ Obs. 

c 2325 Poem Times Edw. II. 362 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
339 Unnethe is nu eny man that can eny craft That he 
ms a party los in the haft, c 1440 York Myst. xx. 76 Other 
haftis in hande haue we. e 2460 Totvneley Myst. (Surtees) 
259 For othere haft in hand haue we. 

2. Comb., as haft-maker ; haft-pipe (see quot.). 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 395 Binders, haft- 

makers, and sheath-makers. 1853 Byrne Handbk. for 
Artisan 441 Small tools ate temporarily fixed by their l 
tangs in a wooden handle to facilitate their presentation to 
the [grind]stone ; the handle is called a haft-pipe. I 


Haft, sb . 2 Sc. and north, dial. Also heft, ?heff. 
[Goes app. with Haft z/. 3] 

1. Fixed or established place of abode. 

2785 Forbes Dominie Deposed 46 (Jam.) I did resolve to 
change the haft. 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii,' ‘ Her bairn/ 
she said, ‘was her bairn, and she came to fetch her out of ill 
haft and waur guiding’. 

2. Settled or accustomed pasture-ground. 

C1800 Young Ann. A gric. XXVII. 285 (Cheviots) The 
haunt which a sheep adopts, in the language of shepherds 
is called its haft. 2825 Jamieson, Heff, an accustomed 
pasture. .The attachment of sheep to a particular pasture. 

Haft, sbfi midi. dial. [Origin uncertain : cf. 
prec.] An island in a pool. 

2686 Plot Slaffordsh. 232 To see whether the Hafts or 
Islands in the pooles (upon which they build their neasts) 
be prepared for them. 2804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) II. 2x0 
The owners of some of the fens and marshes in this kingdom 
..caused the little islets or hafts in those wastes, to be 
cleared of the reeds and rushes. 

Haft, vA Also 5 - heft. [f. Haft jA 1 ] 

1. trans. To fit witfi, or fix in, a haft or handle. 

c 1430 Pitgr. Lyf ManJiode 11. lxxxii. (1869) 205 For to 
hafte ther-with hire mailettes. 2582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castanhedals Conq. E. Jttd. Ixxvi. 255 a, His Dagger and 
Rapyer .. were hafted with pure golde. 2692 Wood Ath. 
Oxon. II. 528 A bone .. with which he said he would 
haft a knife. - 1753 Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 380 
I used a wire hafted in a glass tube. 2866 Reader 22 Sept. 
307 Several show in an interesting manner how the stone 
celts or chisels.. were hafted. 


P. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 235/1 Helyyn or heftyn, vtanu- 
brio. 2483 Cath. Angl. 480/1 To Hefte or to make Heftis, 
rnanubriare . 2871 Daily Tel, 2 Nov., By dint of the 
sharp edge of common sense strongly hefted with broad 
human and Christian sympathy. 

f 2. To drive in up to the haft. Obs. rare. 
m 1583 Stanyhurst /Ends, etc. (Arb.) 143 This mye blade 
in thy body should bee with speedines hafted. 

Hence Hafting vbl. sb., fitting with a haft. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 232/1 Heftynge, manubriacio. 
*538 AIS. Acc.St . jfohn’s Hosp., Canterb., Payd for haftyng 
oft the ij hand saw. 2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 
487 The bones of Sheep have also their use and employ- 
ment for the hafting of knifes. 2833 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metal II. 57 The sickle is ready forhafting. 

+ Haft, vS- Obs. [Known only from 16th c., 
but perh. representing an OE. type Viceftian, corresp. 
to OS. haftbn , OHG. haf ten to remain fixed or 
fast, to stick, Ger. haften (to be distinguished 
from the trans. OE. hiieftan — OS. hiftian , Goth. 
hafljan, OHG. hcflan , Ger. heflen to make fast, 
fix, etc.).] inlr. To use subtilty or deceit, to use 
shifts or dodges ; to haggle, cavil ; to avoid coming 
to the point, hold off, hang back. 

2529 Horman Vulg. (1530) S viij, Haftynge, dolus mains. 
*557 Tusser 200 Points Husb. lx, Spende none but thyne 
owne, howsoeuer thou spende : nor haft not to god ward, 
for that he doth sende. 2600 Holland Livy xxvn. xxxix. 
967 It was rtot expedient to lie off and haff any longer. 
2603 — Plutarch's Mor. 474 The tyrant, who put them off 
from day to day, and hafted with them so, as he gave them 
no audience. 2644 Bulwer Chirol. 161 One while hafting 
and wrankling, another while praying and intreating. 

Hence f Hafting vbl. sb., subtle dealing, dodging, 
cavilling, trickery ; holding off, hesitation, demur. 
Also attrib. in hafting pointy question. Obs. 

2519 Horman Vulg. (1530) N iv, There is a haftynge 
poynt, or a false subtylte. 2526 Skelton Maguyf. 707 
Craftynge and haftynge contryued is by me; I can dys- 
semble, I can bothe laughe and grone. Ibid. 1698 To vse 
suebe haftynge and crafty’ waves. 1549 Coveruale, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol., Whan was there more haftyng 
and craftyng to scrape money to gether. 2565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Cauilla . . a mocke: a scoffe: an hafting ques- 
tion : a cauill. 2600 Holland Lizy yj-j Why they loitered 
and made such hafting. 2609 — Arnm. Marcell. (N-) 
He grew enkindled, and without any’ further hafting or 
holding off, delivered up all that was demaunded. 

Haft, Vs* Sc. and north, dial. Also heft. 
[Goes app. with Haft sb . 2 : origin uncertain : a 
connexion suggests itself with G. heften to fasten, 
attach, OS. hfftian to ‘make fast : but sometimes 
there seems to be association with Haft z'. 1 ] 

1. trans . To establish in a situation or place of 
residence, to locate, fix ; spec, to accustom (sheep, 
cattle) to a pasturage. 

2728 Ramsay Betty 4* Kate tv, For sindle times they e’er 
come back, Wha anes are heft it there. 2823 Mactaggart 
Gall. Encycl. s.v., Animals are said to be hafted, when 
they live contented on strange pastures, when they' have 
made a haunt. 2835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 26 , 1 am won- 
derfully well hefted here ; the people are extravagantly' kind 
to me. 2893 Heslop Nor thumb. Gloss, s.v.. To heft, to keep 
stock upon a certain pasture until accustomed to go there, 
b. intr. (for rcjl.) To establish itself. 

2725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. it. Ill-nature hefts in sauls 
that's weak and poor. 2794 S. Young in Statist. Acc. 
Scotl. XII. 86 Such attention .. as ought to be paid to 
stranger, or what is called hefting sheep. 

2. transf. and Jig. To set or plant firmly, fix, root, 

establish, settle. . . 

1755 Guthrie’s Trial 249 They heft their heart in their 
own honesty and resolutions, and not in the biessea root 
Christ Jesus. 18x8 Scorr Hrt. Midi, xxxix, The root of 
the matter was mair deeply’ hafted in that wild muirland 
parish than in the Canongate of Edinburgh. 1824 Aea ■ 
gauntlet let. ix, It may be as well that Alan and you do 
not meet till he is hefted as it were to his new- calling. 
2872 Dr. Morgan Budget Paradoxes 20 It shows how well 
hafted is the Royal Society’s claim. y. 
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Halted (ha'fted ),///. a. [f. Haft U .1 + -ED 1 .] 
Having or fitted with a haft or handle. 

c 1440 Prottip. Parv. 232/1 Heftyde, manubriatus . 1570-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 366 A shorte blacke hafted 
knife, like unto an olde halfpeny whitle. i6ix Cotgr., 
Manchl-. hafted, helued. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 
176 A hafted-needle may prove a very useful instrument. 
1888 Bf.ll Later Age of Stone 48 Turning up the soil with 
picks formed of a hafted stone. 

Hafter (ha-ftai), sbA [f. Haft vJ + -er 1 J 
One who makes hafts or handles for tools. 

1598 F lorio, Manicatort r. .a sleeuer, a hafter, a handler. 
1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 261 This latter opinion 
was corroborated by the hafter. 3890 Daily News 24 
Sept. 2/3 Table-knife hafter. 

+ Hafter, sbf Obs. [f. Haft t'. 2 + -er 1 .] A 
caviller, wrangler, haggler, dodger. 

1539 Horman Viilg. 70 b, A flaterynge hafter f scdulus 
cap later] is soone espyed of a wyse man. Ibid. (1530) 
Nvj, He is a hafter of kynde, cst versutice ingenitx 
homo. 1526 Skelton Magnyf m 2485 From crafters and 
hafters I you forfende. 3573-80 Baret Ah. Hu, An 
hafter : a wrangler : a cauiller, vitilitigator. 1611 Cotgr., 
Tergiversateur , a fiincher,.. hafter, dodger, paulterer. 

Hafue, Hafyr, obs. ff. Have, Haver. 

Hag (haeg), sb. 1 Forms: a. 3-7 hegge, 6-7 
heg. &. 4-7 hagge, 6-8 ha gg, 6- hag. [The form 
hegge is found once early in 13th c.; hagge once in 
14th ; otherwise the word is not known till the 
16th c. Usually conjectured to be a shortened 
form of OE. hzegtesse, hcehtisse, hvegtes, -l is, hegles 
1 fury, witch, hag’= OHG. hagazissa , hagazussa , 
hagzus , MHG. h^cse, Ger. hexe, OLG. * hagai ttssa, 
MDa. haghelisse , Du. hecse (: — OTeut. *hagaltts- 
jon *). 

This derivation suits the sense, but the form-history is not 
clear, though an OE. *Itxgge might perh. be analogous to 
OE. abbreviated names, such as Ceadda, AEUa, sEbbe, etc. 
(The ulterior et ymology of OTcut. *hagatusjon- is itself un- 
known.) The order of the senses is uncertain ; senses 4 and 
5 may not belong to this word.] 

1. An evil spirit, daemon, or infernal being, in 
female form : applied in early use to the Furies, 
Harpies, etc. of Graeco-Latin mythology ; also to 
malicious female sprites or i fairies ’ of Teutonic 
mythology. Obs. or arch. 

1552 Huloet, Hegles or nyght furyes, or wytehes like 
unto old women, .which do sucke the bloude of children in 
the nyght, striges. 1573 Twyne dEneid. xn. <R.) f Your 
filthy foules, and hegges of Limbo low. 1573-80 Baret 
Ah. H 339 A Heg, or fairie, a witch that changeth the 
fauour of children, strix. 1581 J. Studley tr. Seneca's 
Hercules CEtxus 204 b, After ruin made Of goblin, hegge, 
or elfe. 1649 G. Daniel Trlnarch ., Hen. IV, ccliv. The 
Grisly Hagge, With knotted Scorpions. x8xo Scott Lady 
of L. in. vii, Noontide hag, or goblin grim. 

+ b. Applied to manes or shades of the departed, 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and other terrors of the night. 

1538 Elyot Diet., Larua, a spyrite whiche apperethe in 
the nyght tyme. Some do call it a hegge, some a goblyn. 

/x 1557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More's Treat. Passion Wks. 1397/2 
Lyke shrycke owles and hegges, lyke backes, howlettes. . 
byrdesofthehellyelake. 3563 B. Googe Egloges iv. (Arb.)44 
What soeuer thou art..Ghoost, Hagge, a Fende of Hell. 

3566 Arlington Apuleius 3 Doest thou liue here (O Socrates) 
as a ghost or hegge to our £reat shame and ignomie? 

3567 Drant Horace, Epist . 11. x. (R.), The goddes above are 
calm’d with verse, with verse the hagges of hell [carmine 
mattes]. 1634 Milton Comus 434 Blue meagre hag, or 
stubborn unlaid ghost. 

+ c. The nightmare. Obs. 

3632 tr. BrtteVs Praxis Med 50 In the Hag or Mare, .is 
no con[v]ulsion, as is in the falling sicknesse. 1696 Audrey 
Arise. (1721} 147 It is to prevent the Night-Mare (viz.) the 
Hag from riding their Horses. 

fd. Jig. An object of terror, a 'bogey’. Obs. 
i6it Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 59 That the Popes 
Curse was no such deadly and dreadfull Hagge, as in 
former times they deemed it. 

2. A woman supposed to have dealings with Satan 
and the infernal world; a.tvitch; sometimes, an 
infernally wicked woman. Now associated with 3. 

3587 Mirr. Mag., Forrex iii, That hatefull hellish hagge 
of ugly hue. 3500 Spenser F. Q. l riii. 46 A loathly, 
wrinckled hag, ilf favoured, old. 3591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
111. ii. 52 Foule Fiend of France, and Hag of all despight. 
1605 — Macb. iv. i. 48 How now you secret, black, and mid- 
night Hags? 1654 Whitlock Zootomia^yj The Poets., 
made the Hag Circes Sister to /Esculapius. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 266 P 2 One of those Hags of Hell whom we 
call Bawds. 3728 Young Lave Fame hi. (1757) 101 As 
hunted hags, who, while the dogs pursue, Renounce their 
four legs, and start up on two. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf ii. 
On this moor she used to hold her revels with her sister 
hags. 1833 Ht. M aktineau Cinnamon y P. iv. 66 The dull 
roar of the distant sea spoke of hags riding the blast. 

3 . An ugly, repulsive old woman: often with 
implication of viciousness or maliciousness. 

(The place of the first two quots. is doubtful.) 

3377 Lancl. P. Pl. B. v. 191 With two blered eyghen as 
a blyndc hagge. 16x1 Shaks. Wint. T. 11. iii. 108 A grosse 
Hagge: And Lozell, thou art worthy to he hang’d, That 
wilt not stay her Tongue, a 37x1 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 
1721 IV. 481 The Hagg, who by Cosmeticks smear’d. Fair 
at first sight appear’d. 17x3 Steele Englishm. No. 40. 261 
Oppression . . makes handsome Women Hags ante diem. 
3791 Cowper Odyss. xviii. 33 Like an old hag Collied with 
chimney-smutch! 3834 Lytton Pompeii m.ix. Perhaps in 
no country are there seen so many hags as in Italy. 1B66 
Gno. Eliot F. Holt (1E6S) 19, ‘I am a hag', she said., 
‘an ugly old woman who happens to be his mother’. 


b. Jig . Applied to personifications of evil or of 
vice. (The place of the first quot. is uncertain.) 

a zzz$ Auer. R. 216 pe seoue moder sunnen . . and of 
hwuche mesteres ^eo ilke men serueS . . pet habbeO iwiued 

0 pe os seouen heggen. 3577 * r - Bulhngeds Decades (1 59 2 1 
165 111 fauoured enuie, vgiy hagge. 1830 Tennyson Poems 
124 Shall the hag Evil die with child of Good ? 

f c. trails/. Applied opprobriously to a man. 
(Skelton’s use is uncertain.) Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Dk. Albany 295 For thou can not but 
brag, Lyke a Scottyshe hag: Adue nowe, sir Wrig wrag. 
a 3529 — Col. Clout 51 My name ys Colyn Clowte, And [I] 
purpose to shake owte All my Connyng Bagge, Lyke A 
clarkely hagge. 1565 Golding Ovias Met. iv. (1593) 80 
That old hag [Silenus] that with a staffe his starring 
limmes doth stay. 1587 — T)c Momay xiv. 221 Giue to 
the oldest Hag that is the same eies that he had when he 
was yoong. 3676 W. Row Cottin. Blairs Autobiog. xii. 
(1848) 492 Me who am an old hag that must shortly die. 
Here perhaps helongsyhe following : 

1553 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 357 Than 
was all the rable of the shippe, hag, tag, and rag called to 
the reckeninge. 

4. t a. A kind of light said to appear at night on 
horses’ manes and men’s hair. Obs. b. dial. A 
•white mist usually accompanying frost. 

1530 Palsgr. 228 [2 Hagge, a flame of fyre that shyneth 
by night, furolle. 1656 T. White Peripnt. Inst. 149 
Flammx lambentes (or those we call Haggs) are made of 
Sweat or some other Vapour issuing out of the Head. 
3825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hag, . . a white mist, similar 
to dag. 3855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Hag, mist. * Frost 
hag frost haze. 

5. A cyclostomous fish (Myxine glulinosa) allied 
to the lamprey, having an eel-like form, and living 
parasitically upon other fishes. Also hag-jisli, 

1611 Cotgr., Pirot, the Pirot, or Hag-fish; a kind of 
long shell-fish. 3823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Hag,y par- 
ticular sort of fish, of an eel-shape.. It is of so gelatinous a 
nature, that when placed in a vessel of sea-water it soon 
turns it to glue. 3835 Kirby Hob. <5- Inst. Anivi. II. xxi. 
373 Those extraordinary animals, the hag and the lamprey. 
1881 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 146 This destruction [of a 
Haddock] is sometimes accomplished by a single Hag, but 
as many as twenty have been found in the body of a single 
fish. 3884 Lotigm. Mag. Liar. 525 The majority of the fish 
caught are totally destroyed by hag-fish. 

6. altrib. and Comb., (chieffy from 2) as hag- 
advocate, -Jinder , -seed, - witch ; hag-bom, -steered 
adjs.; hag-like adv.; hag-flsh (sees); bag-stone, 
hag’s teeth (see quots.); hag-track = Fairy-ring. 

3718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft Ded. (1720) 17 The 
odious Names of * Hag- Advocates. 3610 Shaks. Temp. 1. 
ii. 283 The Son, that she did littourheere, Afrekelld whelpe, 

' hag-borne. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 11. ii, That do 

1 promise, or I am no good *hag-finder. 1634 Randolph 
M uses' Looking-Glass 1. iii, Her unkemb’d hair, Dress'd 
up with cobwebs, made her *haglike stare. 36x0 Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 365 * Hag-seed, hence. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss. Superstitions 57 A stone with a hole in it, hung at 
the bed’s head, will prevent the night-mare; it is therefore 
called a *hag-stone. 1867 Smyth Sailed s IVord-bk., * Hag's 
teeth , those parts of a matting or pointing interwoven with 
the rest in an irregular manner, so as to spoil the uniformity. 
1858 Murray's Hand-bk. Kent Introd. 32 ‘Fairy rings’, 
sometimes called ‘ *hag-tracks ’. <1x658 Cleveland Agst. 
Ale v, May some old *Hag-witch get astride Thy Bung, as 
if she meant to ride. 

Hag, sbf north, dial. Also 6-7 hagg. [perh. 
a. ON. hagi, S\v. hage enclosed field, pasture; 
cognate with OE. haga m., enclosure, place fenced 
in, MDu. hdghe m. and f., hedge, enclosure, 
thicket of underwood, Du. haag hedge, enclo- 
sure, MHG. hagen, hage m., thicket. Cf. Haw jA 1 ] 
+ 1. (?) A hedge. Obs. 

c 3470 Henry Wallace xi. 21 Hagis, alais, be laubour 
that was thar, [were] Fu^eit and spilt. 

2. A wooded enclosure ; a coppice or copse. 

1589 Will of Comtiuhat (Somerset Ho.), One close ..ad- 
ioyning to one hagg of my maisters called Cock crawe . . 
& the lytle hagg. x6oo Fairfax Tasso vm. xll 150 He led 
me ouer hoks and hags. 1788 W. M arshall Yorksh. Gloss., 
H ags , hanging- woods; or woods in general. 1825 Brockett 
N. C. Gloss., Hag,.. a. wood into which cattle are admitted. 
1847-78 Halluv. s.v. f The park at Auckland Castle was 
formerly called the Hag. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hag, an en- 
closure, a wood. 3878 Cum bid. Gloss., Hag, (Central) a 
woody place intermixed with grass land ; lEast) a wooded hill. 

Hag, sbf Sc. and north, dial. Also hagg. [Of 
Norse origin : cf. ON. h?gg ( i-*haggzu-), cutting 
blow or stroke, also a hewing-down of trees, hpgg- 
skogr, 1 hag-shaw wood of felled trees ; f. 
hpggva to hew, Hag^.I (ON. p is regularly repr. 
by a in Eng. : cf. Addle z\ 2 )] 

1. A cutting, hewing, or felling. (See quots.) 
3808-18 Jamieson, Hag , one cutting of a certain quantity 

of wood. 3845 H. Fraser Statist. Acc. Scotl. VII. 11. 505 
At each hagg or felling . , these ..may produce the sum of 
£9000. Ibid. 520 The value of each hagg or cutting of the 
woods.. amounts to ^8260. 

2. The stump of a tree left after felling. Also 
hagsitare. 

1615 W. Lawson Orzh. <5 Card. in. xl (1668) 33, 1 see a 
number of Hags, where, out of one root, you shall see three 
or four, pretty Oaks, or Ashes straight and tall 3796 W. 
Marshall Yorksh. icd. 2) Gloss., Ha°snare , a stool or stub 
ofT which coppice-wood has been cut. 3855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss ^ Hagsnare. 

3. A portion of a wood marked off for cutting ; 
hence, a lot of felled wood, such as is used for fuel. 

179$ Statist. Acc. Scotl., Dunbartonsh. XVII. 244 (Jam.) 


They [the oak woods] are of such extent as to admit of 
their being properly divided into 20 separate hags or parts, 
one of which may be cut every year. xZoxEdinb. Evening 
Courant 26 Mar. Gam.) To be exposed for sale by public 
r0 up — a hag of wood, consisting of oak, beech, and birch, 
all in one lot. 1814 Scott Wav. x, Edward learned from 
her that the dark hag . . was simply a portion of oak copse 
which was to be felled that day.- 1825 Jamieson, Hag.. 5. 
The lesser branches used for fire- wood, after the trees are 
felled for carpenter-work. 1847-78 [see 4]. 

4. Comb., as hag-house, ? a‘ place for storing 
firewood; hag-path, ?a path through a- copse; 
hagsnare (see 2) ; hag-staff (see quot.) ; hag- 
wood, 4 a copse wood fitted for having a regular 
cutting of trees in it * (Jam.). 

X733 List Chambers in College of Edlnb. in Sir A. Grant 
Unw. Edtnb . (1883) II. 192 The Hagg House. Mr. Daw- 
son, Coal-seller. 1816 R. Kerr Agric. Surv. Berwicksh. 
334 (Jam.) Remains of ancient oak forests .. which have 
grown into a kind of copse, or what is termed in Scotland 
hag woods. 1847-78 Halliw., Hag,, .when a set of work- 
men undertake to fell a wood, they divide it into equal 
portions by cutting off a rod called a hag-staff, three or four 
feet from the ground, to mark the divisions, each of which 
is called a hag. 1887 N. Q. 7th Ser. III. 197 In War- 
wickshire the rods which mark the .boundary of a fall of 
timber are called hagg-slaffs. 1889 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 
826 The poacher.. will at evening pass under the wood and 
down by the * hag f path. 

Hag, sbA Sc. and north, dial. Also hagg. [Cf. 
ON. hpgg ( 5 *haggw-), in the sense 1 cut-like gap 
or ravine in a mountain f. hpggva : see prec., and 
Hag T/.i] 

+1. Abreak,gap, or chasm (in a crag or cliff). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9886 pi castel . . it es hex sett a-pon }>e 
crag, Grai and hard, wit-vten hag f G 6 tt. hagg]. [Cf. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Hag, a rock or cliff. ‘Built on the face of 
the hag.* Old local statement.] 

2. 1 Moss-ground that has formerly been broken 
up ; a pit or break in a moss *, i. e. marsh or bog 
(Jam.). Used in two opposite senses: a. Apiece 
of soft bog, esp. in a moor or morass. 

1662 Dugdale Hist. Imbanking xlv. 292/2 (trnns. Peram- 
bulation of Wigetihale , Norfolk 13 Hen. IV, 1411) All the 
warp should be thrown into the Common wayes to fill up 
haggs and lakes. _ 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 79 The 
wind’s drifting hail and sna* O’er frozen hags, like a’ foot ba\ 
1787 Burns Samson's Elegy 55 Owre many a weary hag he 
limpit. 1820 Scott Monast. xxiii. To assist his companion to 
cross the black intervals of quaking bog, called in the Scottish 
dialect hags , by which the firmer parts of the morass were 
intersected. 1864 J. Brown foetus 15 You slip hack, you 
tumble into a moss-hagg. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xiv, 
I. '.had to stop, .and drink the peaty water out of the hags. 

b. One of the turfy or heathery spots of firmer 
ground which rise out of a peat bog. 

3805 Scott Last Minst r. iv. v, A small and shaggy nag, 
That through a bog, from hag to hag, Could hound like any 
Billhope stag. 1861 Whyte Melville Tilbury Nogo 346 
The moss or bog being very soft and treacherous, and the 
little knolls of soft ground— Scotttcb, hags— being at that 
exact distance apart which tempted the ambitious sports- 
man to a leap, not always a successful one. 1892 H. Hut- 
chinson Fairway Isl. 241 Beside a large hag of heather. 

3. The vertical or overhanging margin of a peat- 
cutting ; the shelving margin of a stream. 

3893 Heslop Norihuvtbld. Gloss., Hag, Peat-hag, or 
Moss-hag, a projecting mass of peat formingan escarpment 
on a peat moor, or the peat on high moors left by edges 
of water gutters. These hags form miniature ravines on 
the surface. Mod. Sc. (Roxb.), There will be trout lying 
under the hag there. 

Hag, sbf dial. [Cf. Hag v~ sense 3 b.] 

3887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Hag, a task . . to work by hag= 
by task, by the piece, instead of by the day or the week. 
Ibid., Hag-master , the overseer who apportions out the 
' hag-work 

Hag, sbA : see Hag-boat. 

Hag, v. 1 north, dial. Also 5-7 haggo. [a. ON. 
hpggva. ( :—*fiaggwan OTeut. *hatiwan) to strike 
or smite with a sharp weapon, to hack, = OE. 
hiawan , to Hew : cf. Hag sb. 3 , Hagworm.] Irons. 
To cut, hew, chop ; — Hack vA 1 . Also absoL or 
inir. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 10023 pai . .hurlit jmrgh the hard maile, 
hagge t the Jere. 1611 Cotgr., Degrader vtte forest, to 
hagge, or fell it all downe. 1727 Walker Peden's Life in 
Biogr. Scot. 480 (Jam.) They are hashing and hagging 
them down, and their blood is running down like water. 
t8h Willan W. Riding Yorksh. Gloss., Hag, to cut and 
shape with an axe. 1836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 398 
borne nagged ' the coal breaking it in fragments with 
pickaxes. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss-hags xxv. 192 Like 
a man nagging hard wood with a blunt axe. 

Hence Hagged ppl. a . ; Hagging vbl. sb. 

3825 Celebrated Trials V. 362 She drew a pistol, with a 
new hagged flint from her pocket. 3893 Stevenson Cairi- 
-J b® 1 he should have a hand in nagging and hashing 
at Christ s Kirk. 


-—si ■ mm. j_j.ii sense 1, 1. ji/. 

senses 2-4 may be of different origin.] 

+1. Irons. To torment or terrify ns a hag ; 
trouble as the nightmare. Obs. 

^ 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. Wks. (* 74 8) 108, I would h; 
her nightly m her bed, And on her breast lie like a lun 
of lead. 1662 Ocildy King's Coronation 8, I Sorc’ry u; 
and nag Men in their Beds. 1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 
Xhat makes cm in the dark see Visions, And hag the: 
selves with Apparitions cznoo Watts Horx Lyr. 11. 2 
Discontented 4 o Haunted and hagg’d where’er she roves. 
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2 . To incite, urge ; to ‘ egg ’ on. Now dial. 

1587 M. Grove P.lops *'r Hipp. (1878) 89 Hope doth hog 

me to encline with pen once for to paynt The staggering 
stafFe whereby ! stay. i88x Leicestcrsh. Glass., Hagg • * to 
incite ; urge ; instigate. ‘ Doon't ye hagg him on.' 

3 . To fatigue, tire out, 1 fag \ Now dial. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inj. <5- Ab. Physick 184 Nature is not 
only even jaded, and hag’d, but likewise for the future 
admonisbt. 1742 Fielding J, Andrews iv. xiv, Haggedout 
with what had happened to her in the day. 1766 Dads ley's 
Poets V. 291 The toilsome employments of mother and 
wife, Had hag’d the poor woman half out of her life. 1828 
Craven Dial. s.v„, * I'se fair bagged of T my legs.* 1854 
Baker Nortkamptonsh . Gloss., Hagg, to fatigue, to weary, 
b. To overwork and underpay, to * sweat 
1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Has principle, term 
used to denote the system under which a skilled miner 
employs an unskilled man, paying him, say, 4s. per day, 
when, possibly, he might have earned 7 s. or 8r. if working 
for himself This. process is called hagging. Crudely put, 
the has Principle * s the * sweating system \ 

+ 4 . intr. To go wearily. 06s. 
rt 1763 Byrom Poems (1773) I. ir We hagg’d along the 
solitary Road. 

Hag-, the stem of Hag vO in Comb. (cf. Hack-): 
hag-clog, hag-stock, a block of wood or stump 
on which firewood is chopped. In quot. I 596, >?§ r . 

1506 Serving mads Comfort (1868) 116 The chine of Beefe, 
the hogstocke to these Carpenters, was hewen and squared 
into diuers parcels. 1828 Craven Dial., Hag-clog, a chop- 
ping block. 1894 Crockett Raiders 291 The hag-clog 
where we cut tne branches and wood into billets. Mod. 
(Furness phrase) * As dull as a hagstock.' 

Hag, hagg, var. of Hake •*, fire-arm. 
Hag-a-bag, obs. var. of Huckaback. 
Hagabusyar, obs. f. Hauquebusieb. 
t Hagan. Obs. A sort of fishing-net. 

1630 Dude's Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 78 That no 
Peter-man do fish with .any Hagan or Smelt Net below 
London Bridge, at any Time of the Year. 

Hagard, obs. form of Haggard. 
t Hagaren, a. Ohs. Erron. for hegirait, of or 
pertaining to the Hegira. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 163. The New Moon of their 
first Month Mucha ram ..in this Hagaren yeer..was the 
third day after the true Coniunction or Change. 

Hagarene (haegarrn). [ad. L. Agaren-us , f. 
Agar, Hagar.] A reputed descendant of Hagar 
the concubine of Abraham and mother of Ishmael ; 
an Arab, a Saracen. Also applied in a transferred 
sense {from Gal. iv. 22-31) : see quots. 

x 53S.Coverdale i D r. Ixxxii[i]. 6 The tabernacles of the 
Edomites and Ismaelites, the Moabites and Hagarenes. 
a 1592 H. Smith Arrau/ agst. A i heists (1637) 46 The 
Grecians of spite are wont to call the Saracens, Agarens : 
for that they came not of Sara, but of Agar, a 1626 Bp. 
An dr ewes m Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xlvii. 9 The 
Hagarins, the Turks, and Ishmaelites. 1634 SirT. Herbert 
Trav. 152 Mahomet was by birth an Arabian . . a Saracen 
(or rather of discent from Ismael sonne of Hagar, and so a 
Hagaren). 1854 Milman Lat. Ckr. II. 395 The usual 
appellation of the Saracens by the Pope is Hagarenes, sons 
of fornication and wrath.. 1856 Spurgeon Serin. II. 132 Ye 
Hagarenes ! Ye ceremonial ists ! Ye hypocrites ! 

Hagas(e, obs. forms of Haggis. 

Hagberry (hce'gberi). Also hack-, heck-, 
heg-berry. [Of Norse origin: Da. h&gge-bxr, 
Norw. hegge-bdr, Sw. hagg- bar and hagg, ON. 
heggrl] A northern name of the bird-cherry, Primus 
Pctdtts. b. Also a less usual synonym of the 
American Hackberry. 

X S97 Gerarde Herbal 1322 Birds Cherrie .. in Westmer- 
land. .called Hegberrie tree. 1778 .Lightfoot Flora Scot. 
253 Bird-Cherry Anglis ; Hag-berries Scot is. 1704 Statist , 
Acc. Perthsh. IX. 239 1 Tam.) On the banks of tne Lunan, 
there is a shrub here called the hack-berry (prunus pad vs) 
that carries beautiful flowers, which are succeeded by a 
cluster of fine blackberries. 1818 Scott Let , to Laidlaw 
Mar. in Lockhart , I shall send, .also some Hag-berries. 1825 
B rockett iV. C. Gloss., Heck-berry, the bird cherry. 1842 G. 
Turnbull in Proc. Berui. Nat. Club II. No. xo. 7 By its 
side the hagberry grew. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Hag-berry , the fruit of the bird cherry... See Egg-berry 
another form of the word. 1879-86 Britten & Holland, 
give hackberry. East. Borders, Cumb., Westm. ; add. Roxb., 
Dumf., Perth ; hag-berry Scotland generally, Cumb., 
Westm., N. La n cash., Yorksh. ; heckberry, Cumb., Yorksh. ; 
Jtegberry, Cumb. x888 Mrs. H.^ .Ward R. FIs mere 3 
Masses of the white heckberry or bird-cherry. 

Hag-boat. Rarely hag. [Origin unknown : cf. 
Heck-boat.] A kind of vessel formerly used both 
as a man-of-war, and in the timber and coal trade ; 
latterly * a clincher-built boat with covered fore- 
sheets and one mast with a trysail ’ (Smyth). 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant . Crew, Hagboat, a huge Vessel 
for Bulk and Length, Built chiefly to fetch great Masts, etc. 
1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4329/6 The Mary Hagboat, English- 
built, Burthen about 350 Tons, 8 Guns. xqti Ibid. No. 
4906/2, 1 met .. a French Ship of Thirty-six Guns, a Hag- 
boat of Twenty-four. 1725 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. (1748) 
II. 144 The Ships that bring them [coals], Cats, and Hags, 
or Hag-boats, Fly-boats, and the like. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) G gb, Hag-boats and pinks approach 
the figure of cats, the former being a little broader in the 
stem. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hag-boat, see Heck- 
boat. Heck-boat, the old term for pinks. 

Hagbolfc : see Hackbolt. 

Hagbush, -but(t,obs.ff;H ackbush, Hackbut. 
Hagden, hagdown. local. A name of the 
Greater Shearwater, Puffintts major \ =Hackbolt. 


1843 in Yarrell Hist. Birds I II. 506 Nor could I ascertain 
that a Greater Shearwater was ever shot . . They are com- 
monly known by the name of Hagdowns. 2878 W. A. 
Andrews Log of Nautilus 79 Plenty of Mother Carey’s 
chickens, hagdens, 'and marble-headers. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 212 Greater Shearwater. .Hackbolt 
(Scilly Islands), Hagdown (Dungarvan, Isle of Man.) 
Hage, haije, obsolete forms of Awe. 

Hagese, -eys, obs. ff. Haggis. 

II Haggadah. (haga-da). Also Hagada(h, 
Agadah. [Rabbinical Heb. rrjrT (first in Talmud) 
1 tale \ esp. * edifying tale or story f. Tan kiggtd 
to make clear, declare, tell, Hjphil of % 'V&nagad 
to be in front, to be in sight, to be clear or manifest. 
The Heb. pi. hagga'doth occurs in Eng. use.] 

A legend, anecdote, parable, or the like, intro- 
duced in the Talmud to illustrate a point of the Law; 
hence, the legendary element of the Talmud, as 
distinguished from the Halachah. 

X856 Etheridge fortes. $ Tiberias 182 Hagada is not 
law, but it serves to illustrate law. 1874 Deutsch Rem. 17 
1 Haggadah ' . .was only a ‘ saying a thing without authority, 
a play of fancy, an allegory, a parable, a tale, that pointed 
a moral and illustrated a question. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVl.^ 285/1 This Haggadah or Agadah varies considerably 
both in nature and form. 

Haggaday (hmgad^ 1 ). local. Also 5 hagin-, 
haguday, 9 hagady. A kind of door-latch : see 
quot. 1877. 

<•1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 778/20 Hoc manutenium, a 
haginday. 1483 Caih. Angl. 169/x An Haguday, vedes. 
x6io Louth {Line.) Ch. Acc. Ill 196 (N. W. Line. Gloss.) 
To John Flower for hespes. .a sneck, a haggaday, a catch 
and a Ringe for the west gate, ijx. vj d. 1847-78 Halliw., 
Haggaday, a kind of wooden latch for a door. Yorksh. 
*877 N IV. Littc. Gloss., A haggaday is frequently put 
upon a cottage door, on the inside, without anything pro- 
jecting outwards by which it may be lifted. A little slit is 
made in the door, and the latch can only be raised by 
inserting therein a nail or slip of metal. 

Haggadic (hagardik,-a'dik),<a:. AlsoHagadic, 
Agadic. [f. Haggadah + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of Haggadah. So HaggU'dical a. 

1866 Kitlo's Cycl. Bibl. Lit. Ill, 167 The Homiletic or 
Hngadic Exegesis. The design of this branch of the 
Midrash or exposition is to edify the people of Israel in 
their most holy faith. 1881 W. R. Smith Old Test, in Jew. 
Ch. vi. 33 A text encumbered with Haggadic additions. 
1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knorul. III. 2298 A feature 
of this Targum [Job] is its Haggadical character. 

Haggadist (haga’dist). [f. as prcc. 4 -ist.] 
A writer of Haggadoth ; one versed in the 
Haggadah, or Haggadic method. 

xB8z Farrar Early Chr. I. 516 A Hagadist, or one who 
dwelt on allegory, legend and historical story more than 
on the legal precedents of the Halacha. 1891 tr. Didon's 
festis Christ I 200 Jesus did not give the impression of a 
scribe, a doctor, or a Haggadist . . but of a prophet. 

Hence Haggadi'stic a of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the Haggadists. 

1856 Etheridce ferns. <5- Tiberias 428 The general tone 
of Jewish preaching in the Middle Ages was not so haga- 
distic as it had been in the East. X882 Farrar Early Chr. 

I. 288 That Hagadistic school of Jewish exegesis. 

Haggard (haegiud), sbP Also -art. [cf. ON. 
heygarbr stack-yard, f. hey hay 4- garbr Garth.] 
In Ireland and Isle of Man : A stack-yard. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 44/2 All 
such cornes as they had in their haggards, c 1645 Howell 
Lett. II. xxiv, When the Bam was full any one might 
thresh in the haggard. X749 Mrs.. Delany Life ff Corr . 
(1861) II. 51 1 We saw great quantities of new corn in the 
haggards as we came along through Staffordshire. 1848 
Act ix ff 12 Viet. c. 69 § 2 The malicious burning of houses, 
bams, haggards, com, or other articles or effects. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman 107 She could see the barley stack 
growing in the haggard. 

Haggard (hze’gaid), sb . 2 [Absolute use of 
Haggard a. 1 .] 

1 . A wild (female) hawk caught when in her adult 
plumage. (With some, in 17-iSth c. = peregrine 
falcon.) 

1567 Turberv. Epitaphs, etc. x£b, Liue like a haggard 
still therefore. And for no luring care. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado in. i. 36 Her spirits are as coy and wilde, As Haggerds 
of the rocke. 1607 Lingua 11. v. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 379 
A wondrous flight Of falcons, haggards, hobbies, terselets, 
Lanards and goshawks. 1766 Pennant Zoo l (1768) 1. 139 
The falcon, the falcon gentle, and the haggard, are made 
distinct Species, whereas they form only one. 1828 Sir J. S. 
Sebright Observ. Hawking 32 The older hawks are called 
haggards : it is these that ornithologists have- mistaken for 
a distinct species, calling it the Peregrine Falcon. 

+ b. fig- A wild and intractable person (at first, 
a female) ; one not to be captured, fibs. 

1579 Lyly Etcphues (Arb.) 74 That, if she should yeeld.e 
at the first assault, he would thinke hir a light huswife : if 
she should reiect him. scornfully, a very, haggard. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. ii. 39, I wil be married to a wealthy 
Widdow.. which hath as long lou'd me. As I haue lou’d 
this proud disdainful Haggard. 1680 Ld. Falkland Hist. 
Edw. II, 67 Their first Act sends Baldock the Lord Chan- 
cel lour to Newgate, a fit Cage for such a Haggard. 

2 . Comb. Haggard-tercel ; haggard-like, -wise ad v. 
1567 Turberv'. Epitaphs, etc. rr3 b, That Haggard wise 

doth loue to liue. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 182 Though 
Christ, .hold out neuer so moouing lures vnto vs, all of them 
(Haggard -like) wee will turne tayle to. c 1620 Roxb. Ball. 
VII. 423 Haggard like, she me abus’d, another taken, and 


I refus’d, 1727 Bradlev Fam. Diet., Hawk, The Male of 
a Haggard, the Haggard -Tassel. 

+ Haggard, sb . 3 Obs. [? f. Hag s6.l after such 
words as laggard dotard \ etc.] A hag, a witch. 

x658.tr. Porta’s Nat. Mag. vm. xiv. 232 So children 
oftentimes effascinate themselves, when their parents at- 
tribute it to haggards and witches. x668 Etheredge She 
would if she could in. i, I protest yonder comes the old 
haggard. X715 tr. Ctess D'Anois' IVks . 614 She heard the 
Voice of a Man, and soon after saw an old Haggard. 
Haggard (hargaid), a. Also 6 haggarde, 
haggred, 6-7 hsggarfc, 6-8 hagard, hagger (e)d. 
[Cf. F. hagard, ‘hagard, wild, strange; froward, 
contrarie, crosse; vnsociable, vncompanable, in- 
compatible* (Cotgr.), orig. said of a falcon ‘that 
preyed for her selfe long before she was taken 7 . 
According to some, Normand-Picard for kaiard , 
deriv. of hate ‘hedge* (‘esprevier hagard est celluy 
qui est demue de hayes* Menagier 14th c. in Littre). 
But this is very doubtful.] 

1 . Of a hawk : Caught after having assumed the 
adult plumage ; hence, wild, untamed ; said also 
of an owl (obs.). 

1567 Turberv. Epitaphs , etc. 15 The haggarde Hauke 
That stoopeth to no state. 1583 T. Watson Cent. Loue 
xlvii. (Arbj 83 In time the Bull is brought to weare the 
yoake; In time all haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures. 
2602 Segar Hon. Mil. ff Civ. iv. xv. 225 Of Falcons some 
are Gentle and some Haggard. 1604 Shaks. Oth , rir. iii. 
260. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. nr. iii, No Colt is so 
unbroken i Or Hawk yet half .so haggard, or unmann'd / 
1682 Otway Venice Preserved 1. i, A haggard Owl, a worth- 
less Kite of Prey. <2x734 North Exam. 11. iv. §117 (1740) 
292 As Men catch haggard Hawks, to reclaim, ana make 
tnem fly at other Quarry. 18x4 Cary Dante (Chandos) 
147 As for the taming of a haggard hawk. 
f 2 . transf. and Jig. a. Wild, unreclaimed, un- 
trained (often with direct reference to 1). b. 
‘Froward, contrarie, crosse, vnsociable 7 (Cotgr.). 

1580 Lyly Eup/utes (Arb.) 114 Foolish and franticke 
louers, will dee me my precepts hard, and esteeme my per- 
swasions haggarde. 1583 Stanyhurst sEneis 1, (Arb ) 29 
Late a. tempest boysterus haggard Oure ships to Libye 
land with rough extremitye tilted. 1604 R. Cawdrey 
Table Alph. (1613), Hagard, wilde, strange, contrary. 
1650 B, Discolliminium zx God hath cast most spirits off 
his hand of common restraint, and let them fly haggard, 
till they are stark wild, a 1683 Oldham Elegies (1686) 103 
At all alike my haggard Love does fly. 1695 Blackmore 
Pr. Arth. 1. 688 So does the Fiend, .rise Through die thick 
haggair'd Air. 

+ 3. In disordered or ragged plumage. Obs. rare. 
1615 Val. Welshm. (1663) I) iij a. The Roman Eagle 
hangs his haggard wings. 1798 Coleridge Picture 31 The 
brier and the thorn [shall] Make his plumes haggard. 

1 4 . Half-starved ; gaunt, lean. Obs. (exc. as 
included in 5). 

2630 Davenant Cruel Brother iv. Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 
164 The slave is haggard. At supper., his vain appetite 
Fed at Nero’s rate, a 1736 Yaldcn Fox ff Flies ( R.), 

A swarm of half-starved haggard flies. With furie seiz’d the 
floating prize. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 179 
The gaunt hagard forms of famine and nakedness. 

6. Of a person : Wild-looking ; in early use ap- 
plied esp. to the ‘wild 7 expression of the eyes, 
afterwards to the injurious effect upon the coun- 
tenance of privation, want of rest, fatigue, anxiety. 


terror, or worry. 

[1605 Tiyall Chev. r. iii. in Bullen O. PL III. 279 Her 
looks are haggard and obscure, Which makes me doubt- 
full sheele not stoope to lure.] 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 370 With hagger’d Eyes they stare, Lean are their 
Looks, and shagged is their Hair, a 1700 — Theocritus, 
Despairing Lover (R.), Staring his eyes, and haggard was 
his look. 1757 Gray Bard 1. i, Robed in the sable garb of 
woe, With naggard eyes the Poet stood. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette v, Thin, haggard, and hollow-eyed; like a sitter up 
at night. x86o Tyndall Glac. r. xi. 77, I had noticed a 
haggard expression upon the countenance of our guide. 

Jig. and transf. 1735 Somerville Chase 111. 465 His 
haggard Fancy still with Horror views The fell Destroyer. 
1827-44 N. P. Willis She was twt there 28 All that tempts 
the eye and taste, And sets the haggard pulses wild.^ 1871 
Swinburne Songs bef. Sunrise, Bef Crucifix 2 At this lank 
edge of haggard wood. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 

§ 2 Till the fire had grown haggard and cavernous. 1E83 
tevenson Silverado Sq. 80 From, this proposition she 
recoiled with haggard indignation. 

b. Gaunt or scraggy-looking, from the loss of 
flesh with advancing years. (App. influenced by 
Hag sbP, as if ‘somewhat hag-like*: cf. Hagged 2 .) 

2807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 11 1. 547 His cheeks were haggard, 
hollow was his eve. 2840 Miss Mitford in L Estrange 
Life (2870) III. vil. 109 To prevent the haggard look which 
comes upon women who grow thin at fifty. 2858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. vii. vi. 3 04 She is getting haggard 
beyond the power of rouge. 

6 . Comb., as haggard-cheeked, - looking , -wild. 

X794 Burns FrietuTs Amour v iii, Fancy. . Reigns, haggard- 
wild, in sore affright. 1855 Browning Statue 4 I ° 2 

Hollow-eyed and haggard-cheeked. xS 35 W. J . Tucker 
E. Europe 205 Some dozen haggard- looking crones. 

Ha'ggardly , a - and adv. [f. Hacgaed sb.*- and 
a. + -lyT and 2 .J . . , 

■j* A. adj. .Like, or of the nature of a haggard 
hawk; wild, Obs. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Hawk, A Hawk . . by how 
much the later you take her, by so much the more Difficulty 
will she be to be reclaimed and manned, as being more 
haggardly or wilder of Nature. 



HAGGABDNESS. 


HAGIOCBACY. 


B. adit. In a haggard manner; wildly; gauntly. 
1692 Drydes Juvenals Sat. vi. 600 How haggardly soe’er 
she looks at home, i860 Holme Lee Leg. Fair y Land 39 
Her lips paled, htr eyes stared haggardly. 
Ha’ggardness. [f. asprec. + -NESS.] Haggard 
quality or condition ; wildness as of an unreclaimed 
hawk ; gaunt and worn appearance of face. 

1570 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 4* Though the Fawlcon be 
reclaimed to the fist, she retyreth to hir haggardnesse. 1841 
Lytton Nt. <5- Mom. 1. vi, His.. haggardness ill became 
the years of palmy youth. 1876 Gno. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 
Vii. li.'A new haggardness had come in her face. 

Haggas, obs. form of Haggis. 

Hagged (hregd, hse'ged), a. Now dial. [A late 
formation from Hag sb. 1 : prob. influenced by 
Haggard, with which it runs together in sense 2. 
Perh. in some cases influenced by Hag z\~] 

1 . a. Bewitched, b. Witch-like, hag-like. ? Obs. 
01700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hagged , Lean, Witched, 

Half-Starved. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 1. y. 14 .Who 
grin’d and look’d (the Lord defend her) As hagged as the 
Witch of Endor. 1765 Gray Long Story 129 The ghostly 
prudes with hagged face. 1817 Southey Let. 28 May in 
Life «5- Corr. IV. 266 [French women] appear to pass at once 
from youth to hagged old age. 

2. Lean, gaunt; haggard; worn-out, fagged. 

1694 R. L’Estrange Fables 66 A Hagged Carrion of 

a Wolfe, a 1700 [see i]. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 

I. 62 My red eyes and my hagged looks. 1752 Carte 
Hist. Eng. III. 3x2 To see.. how hagged and battered she 
■was grown. 1814 Southey Roderick Poet. Wks. 1838 IX. 22 
Through the streets he went With hagged mien. x85o 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf xviii, Thou look’st hagged at 
times, and folk'll see it, and talk about thee. 

Haggerd, -ered, obs. ff. Haggard a. 
t Haggess, haggiss. Obs. [a. F. agacc t 
agassc ‘ a Pie, Piannet, or Magatapie ’ (Cotgr.), in 
13th c. also agaehc , Walloon agulsc, ined.L. agasia , 
a. OHG. agazza pie, also OHG. agalstra (MHG. 
egclster, Ger. elsler : sec Kluge). Cf. also Hag- 
gister pic, Du. aaksler , cksfer , MDu. aextre , ex Ire, 
from ODu. and OLG. agastria, all from same root 
as OE. agn pie.] The magpie. 

1599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormcs 44 Hardy are Haggesses, 
but yet giuen to prate. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Improz'. (1746) 184 Pyes or Haggisses feed upon Flesh, 
Eggs, Worms, and Ants. 

Haggi, obs. form of Hadji. 
tHagging. Obs. rar e. [f. Hag sbJ -f-INGb] 
The meeting of hags or witches. • - 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. Epist. (1886) p. xxi, The 
witches, .their bagging, their riding tn the uire. Ibid. n. iv. 
19 He would spie unto what place his wife went to hagging. 
Haggis (hse’gis). Also 5 hagas^e, hagese, 
hagoys, hagws, (hakkys), 6 hagges, -eis, -ise, 
6-8 haggas, *ass(e,-ess)e, 7-8 haggus, 8 haggice, 
-ies, 9 -ish, -iss. [Derivation unknown. 

The analogy of most terms of cookery suggests a French 
source; but no corresp. F. word or form has been found. 
The conjecture that it represents F. hachis 'hash’, with 
assimilation to hag, hack, to chop, has app. no basis of fact ; 
F. hachis is not known so early, and the earlier forms of the 
Eng. word are more remote from it. Whether the word is 
connected with hag vb., evidence does not show.] 

X. A dish consisting of the heart, Inngs, and liver 
of a sheep, calf, etc. (or sometimes of the tripe and 
chitterlings), minced with suet and oatmeal, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, onions, etc., and boiled like a 
large sausage in the maw of the animal. 

(Now considered specially Scotch, but a popular 
dish in English cookery down to the beginning of 
the 1 8th c. Cf. also quots. 1879-90.) 

CX420 Liber Cccontm (1862) 52 For hagese. Jxe hert of 
sebepe, he nere )x>u take. .Hacke alle togeder with gode 
persole[etc.]. c 1430 Two Cookciy-bks. 39 Hagwsofaschepe. 
lake he Roppis with he talowe, & parboyle hem; {>an 
hakke hem smal. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 220/2 Hagas, 

? uddynge (S. hakkys, puddyngys, //. hageys). 1508 
) unbar Fly ting w. Kenttedie 128 The gallowis galpis eftir 
thy graceles gruniill. As thow wald for ane haggeis. 1530 
Palscr. 228/2 Haggas a podyng, calictte de mouton. 1615 
Markham Eng. Housnu. (1660) 178 This small Oat-meal 
mixed with blood, and the Livey of either Sheep, Calfe, or 
Swine, maketh that pudding which is called the Haggas or 
Haggus, of whose goodnesse it is in vain to boast, because 
there Is hardly to be found a man that doth not affect 
them. 1675 Hobiif-s Odyssey (1677) 219 Antinous a haggas 
brought, fill’d up With fat and blood. 1721 Bailey, Haggess, 
a Sheen’s Maw fill'd with minc’d Meat. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. U815) 268, I am not yet Scotchman enough to 
relish their singed sheep’s-head and haggice. 1796 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery v. B5 T0 make a Scotch Haggass, take the 
lights, heart, and chitterlings of a calf. 1825 Brockett 
jV. C. Gloss., Haggis, Haggish, a dish, .sometimes only of 
oatmeal, suet and sugar — stuffed into a sheep’s maw and 
boiled. Sold in the Newcastle market. 1836-48 B. D. 
Walsh A ri staph.. Clouds 1. iv, I neglected to nick a haggis 
one day I was roasting to dine my relations. 1864 Burton 
Scot. Abr. I. v. 273 There is something Iran seen den tally 
Scotch about a haggis. [1879 Miss Jackson ShroPsh. 
Wcrd-bk., Haggis, .. the smaller entrails of a calf; what 
the chitterlings are in a pig. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., 
Haggus, calf's chitterlings (Hundred of Berkeley).] 
b. iransf. unci Jig. The paunch. 

1836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 307, I can certainly testify 
to the inordinate quantity that ..the human haggis will hold. 
C. An indolent do-nothing fellow. 

1822 Carlyle in Early Lett. (1B86) II. oS The lary hag- 
gle => 1 they must sink when we shall soar. 
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2 . Comb., as haggis -bag, -maker, -/adding ; haggis- 
fed adj. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 169/1 An Hagas maker, tucctarau. 
1545 Raynold liyrth Mankymlc i. xiv._(i634> Si 7 he „ s 
of an Haggasse pudding. 1787 Burns To a Haggis 37 But 
mark the rustic, haggis-fed. 18x9 Blackxv. flag. Sept, 677 
More like an empty haggis-bag than any thing else. 
Haggish (hre'gij), a. [f. Hag sb . 1 + -ISH.] 
Like, resembling, or of the nature of a hag. 

1583 STANYHUBST/£ , ««Vi.(Arb.>27 Mars..- with sweld furor 
haggish, Lyke bandog grinning. 1601 Siiaks. A ll' s Well x. lx. 
29 On vs both did haggish Age steale on. 1687 New 
Atlantis i. 329 Guilt leaves an haggish fear that haunts 
the mind. 1822 Blackiv. Mag. XI. 11 The beldam's 
haggish grin. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. i, A 
haggish creature of about fifty presided. 

Hence Ha’ggisbly adv . ; Ha'ggisbness. 

1846 Worcester, Hoggishly. 1893 Dispatch (Columbus) 
2 Mar., [The land] of dazzling beauty and most hideous 
haggishness in women. 

f Haggister. Obs. or dial. Also 7 hagester, S 
-ister. [Cognate with Du. aahster , MDu. aextre , 
OLG. agastria magpie : see Haggess.] A local 
name of the magpie. 

1584 R. Scot Diseoz>. Witcher, iv. viii. (1886) 65 The eating 
of a hnggister or pie helpeth one bewitched in thatmember. 
1674 Ray -S’. ff E. C. Words 68 Hagester, a Magpie. Kent. 
x 8oz G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833), Hagister, a name for 
the Magpie. [1847-78 in H ALU WELL.] 

Haggle (hce'g’l), v. Also 6-7 hagle. [In 
sense 1, freq. of Hag v T (cf. Hackle vX) ; the other 
senses may possibly have originated from this, 
though it is not clear that they did. Cf. Higgle.] 

1. L irans . To mangle with repeated irregular 
cuts or cutting blows ; to cut clumsily, with uneven 
jagged edges ; to hack, mangle, mutilate. 

1599 Siiaks. Hen. V , iv. vi. 11 Suffolke first dyed, and 
Yorke all hagled ouer Comes to him, where in gore he lay 
. .kisses the gashes That bloodily did yawne vpon his face. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. (1629) 145 They not only 
slew him and his family, but butcher-like hagled their 
bodies. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 11826) x. 
Iii, Haggling the nails of your right hand with a pair of blunt 
scissors held in the left. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vi,That 
uas a good clean cut. .1 dislike to see a tree haggled down. 
fig. 1760 Lloyd The Actor Wks. I. 14 Your fool . . Who 
murders what the Poet finely writ, And like a bungler 
haggles all his wit. 

b. intr. To make rough or clumsy cuts ; to hack. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 296 For fear any little 
motion, .should bend our instrument, and make us haggle 
or cut awry. 1804 Man in the Moon xvii. 131 She haggles 
at a wing, until it flies off into the plate of one of the 
astonished guests. 

II. 2 . intr. To cavil, wrangle, dispute as to 
terms ; esp. to make difficulties in coming to terras 
or in settling a bargain ; to stickle. 

1602 [implied in Haggler 2 and 3]. x6n Cotgr., Bar- 
guigner. .to wrangle, dodge, haggle. 1722 De Foe Moll 
Flanders (1840) 22 To bid a shilling more, and haggle with 
them. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlii, There were two points on 
which he haggled. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxi, I recollect 
well how I used to haggle at that story of the cursing of the 
fig-tree. 1B86 Stubbs Led. Med. ff Mod. Hist . xii. 278 The 
King now haggled about the praemunire. 

3 . traits. To weary or harass with haggling. 

1648 Cromwell Let. 20 Aug. in Carlyle, We are so 

harassed and haggled out in this business, a 1797 H. 
Walpole Mem. Geo. // (1847' IT. xi. 359 Moore, and one 
or two others, were neither awed nor haggled with their 
inquisitors. 2825 R. P. Ward Tremaine II. xxiii. 218 ‘Old 
Mr. Barnabusjs quoit haggled with it/ 

III. 4 . intr . To advance with difficulty and 
obstruction: cf. Haggler i. [Sc. also haigle.) 

iSBtStanyhurst FEueis in. (Arb.) 01 The giaunt, with 
Ins hole flock lowbylyke hagling. Ibid., Conceites (Arb.) 
136 Wheare the great hulck floated, theare now thee cart- 
wheele is hagling. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 
mi’ ^ Third Edition got done.. Printing haggles forward 
till October. 

Hence Haggled, HaggUng ppl. adjs. 
c 1589 Theses Martinianx 20 Suffer no more of these 
b^5Shng and profane pamphlets to be published against 
r ? ,n : l8 3f hi. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 36 The stumps 
ol the haggled brushwood where it had "been cleared by 
the hatchet. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk . (1872) 4 The 
insolence of haggling porters. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 
1 33 ' I nere is a pile of haggled heads by thee. 

Haggle, sb. [f. Haggle v.] The action of 
haggling; wrangling or dispute about terms. 

X ®S8 R- S. Surtees Ask Mamma xliv, 195 In dealing, a 
small farmer is never happy without a haggle. 1865 Car- 
\x\x. Frcdk. Gt. xin. v. V. 55 In the detail of executing, it 
was liable to haggles. 2865 Kingsley Herezv. xin, Then 
the usual haggle began between them. 

Haggle, dial. var. of Hail sbA and vf 
Haggler (hceglai). [f. Haggle v. + -eh 
One who haggles. Cf. also Higgler. 
tl. A clumsy, awkward workman; a bungler. 
Obs. cxc. dial. 

*577 Stanviiurst Descr. Ircl. in Holinshed (1807-8) VI. 5 
As neere the pneke as you are, and as verie an hagler as 
i./ 41 * 1 ’. ? ct the .. sca nding shall be mine, c 1589 Theses 
Martinianx Dij, Alas poore haglcrs, their fathers are too 
yoong to outface the least of your sonnes. X607 Dekker & 
" luster Wests c*. Hoe 11. ii, Will you, like a haggler’s 
arrow, be down the weather? strike whilst the iron Is hot. 
*847-73 Halluv., Hagler , a bungler. Var. dial. 

2 . One who haggles or stickles in making a bar- 
gain or coming to terms. 

1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 245 Thy Muse is a 


hagler, and weares cloathes upon best-be- trust. x6n 
Cotgr., Cagueraffe, a base micher, scuruie hagler, lowsie 
dodger. 1698 Vanbrugh FEsop 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/2 
Twenty shillings more, twenty shillings less, is not the 
thing 1 stand upon. I’se no hagler, gadswookers! 1883 
S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 502 [He] was anything but a 
haggler about the prices he paid. 

3 . An itinerant dealer ; a huckster ; - Cadger i, 
2. b. (See quot. 1851.) 

1602 Act Com. Counc. Lond. 6 July in Store's Survey 
v. xxix. (1754) II. 511/1 The open Streets .. ought to be 
used . . for open Passage . . and not for Hucksters, Pedlars, 
and Haglers to stand and sit to sell their Wares in. a x66t 
Fuller Worthies 1.(1662) 278 Dorsers are Peds or Panniers 
carried on the backs of Horses, on which Haglers use to 
ride and carry their Commodities, a 2697 Aubrey Nat. 
Hist. Surrey (17x91 II. 208 These Rounds of the Haglers 
.. are not incompatible with a daily Market, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew , A Hagler , one that Buys of the Country- 
Folks, and Sells in the Market, and goes from Door to 
Door. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 79 A * haggler ’ being 
..the middle-man who attends in the fruit and vegetable- 
markets, and buys of the salesman to sell again to the retail 
dealer or costermonger. 

Haggling (hrc*glig), vbl. sb. [f. Haggle v. + 
-ingLJ The action of the verb Haggle, a. 
Wrangling about terms, bargaining with much 
discussion, b. Uneven or clumsy cutting. 

a. 1632 Sherwood, A haggling, barguigne. s 765 Cow per 
Wks. (1835-37) I. 197 Disagreeable haggling and higgling, 
and twisting and wriggling, to save my money. X855 
Macaulay Hist. Eug. IV. 9^ After some haggling he 
consented to sell . . his pretensions . . for a pension of five 
hundred pounds a year. 

b. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1851^ I. 11. 11. iii. § 13 
Half the chiaroscuro is totally destroyed by the haggling, 
blackening, and ‘ making out * of the engravers. 

Haggly (hre-gli), a. [f. as prec. +-Y.] 

1 . Bearing the marks of having been haggled or 
unevenly and clumsily cut. dial. 

182s in Jamieson. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Haggly, 
hacked uneven. 

2 . a. Characterized by haggling about terms, 
b. Moving with obstruction and difficulty. 

1864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. IV. 347 A haggly settlement. 
1865 Ibid. xin. v. V. 55 It is hoped the Insurrection will go 
well, and not prove haggly, or hang-fire in the details. 

Haggred, obs. form of Haggabd a. 

Haggus, obs. and dial, form of Haggis. 

Hagh)e, haje, early ME. forms of Haw sb . 1 

Haghel, hajel, obs. ff. Hail sb . 1 

tHagheli, -like, adv. Obs. In 3 ( 0 m.) 
ha3he-. [a. ON. hagltga .] Properly, becomingly. 

c X200 Ormin 1228 Qxe ganngeJ»J> ha3heli’3. Ibid. 1231 
All ha^helike fa35 re. 

I Hagher, a. Obs. Also 3 {Orm.) hatjherr,' 
haher, hawnr, 3-4 liutjor, 4 hauer. (app. a. 
ON. hag-r bandy, skilful ; but the retention of the 
inflexional -r of nom. sing. masc. is quite anoma- 
lous.] Skilful, clever, dexterous ; apt, fit. 

C1200 Ormin 13471 Forr]>i ]>att Sannt Anndrew wass 
Rihht god and ha^herr hunnte. a 1225 Ancr. R. 52 A ful 
hawur [v.r. haher, ha^er] snipS. a 1327 Sat. Consistory Crts. 
in Pol. Songs (Camd.) 155 Be he never in hyrt so hauer of 
honde. 13. . Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 352 Non ha^er er of wylle. 
b. Skilfully wrought. 

13.. Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 1738 pe ha^er stones Trased 
aboute hir tressour, be twenty in clusteres. 

Hence Ha^hjerle^c [cf. ON. kngleik-r), dex- 
terity. Hagherliche, Da} (h)erlike adv. [cf. ON. 
kagliga], skilfully, aptly, fitly. 

*5 ”2? ° RM,N 49°6 To rosenn off pin ha^herrle^c. Ibid. 
6672 Tatt wass ha^henlike don. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. x8 
He is. .honeste in his hous-hold & hagherlych serued. 

Ha’gTLOOd. noncc-ivd. The condition of a hag. 

x86x yl/rtfw. /I lag. IV. 324/2 All is over with the toy that 
necalls woman. Haghood sets in at once. 

Hagmday, obs. form of Haggaday. 

Hagio-, hagi-, combining forms of Gr. aytos 
holy, saintly ; as in Ha’giarcliy [Gr. apxw rule], 
the rule or order of saints ; Hagri-kero-ical a.> 
characterized by saintly heroism ; Hagioxna’nia 
[Gr. fiavta madness], saintly madness ; a mania for 
sainthood ; Hagio-roma'nce, the romance . of a 
saint’s legend ; Hagiotypio a., pertaining to types 
of saints. 


highest order in the *hagiarchy. 1829 — Sir T. More II. 14 
/ o I° ost; nagi-heroical austerity. 2797 — fount. Spain 
(1808) 1. 270 One regular symptom of *hagiomai>ia (if the 
word may be allowed) is the desire of martyrdom, a 2843 — 
(l8 49) HI. 806 Growing like saint- worship 
and hagio-romance. 2886 Jrnl. Detbysh. Archxol. Soc. 
vin. 84 buch a remarkable *hagiotypic arrangement of 
saints of the first rank. 

Hagiocracy (htegip’krasi). [f. Gr. 07x0? holy 
+ -CRACY.j A government or sovereignty of persons 
esteemed holy; spec, as in quot. 1S75. 

2846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 1874 J. E. Carpenter 
tr. Lwaltfs Jltst. Israel V. 198 The internal weakness.. of 
the hagiocracy already betrays itself in the one small but 
significant circumstance of ns treatment of the name of 
, l8 7S Ed hi. A’rr-.CXLII. 434 note, 'The term ' Hagio- 
j* r em P 1 -°>’ ed by Ewald as the designation of that 
modified form of the theocratical government which was 
£ d aftcr . th « return from the Babylonian Captivity. 
xSaj Faikdairn \a Content f Rev. M ar . 359 [To make] the 
° ^ lc . slate ‘he ,d eal which religious men ought to seek 
resolutely to realize in a hagiocracy. 



HAGIOGRAPHA. 

ll'Hagiographa (hjgiip'grafa), sb. pi. [late 

L., a, Gr. aytbypatpa, f. ay toy holy + ypa<prj writing, 
-ypcupos writing, written.] The Greek name (lit. 
‘sacred writings’) of the last of the three great 
divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures (called in 
Heb. D'lina k'lhithim writings) comprising all 
the books not included under the two divisions of 
* the Law * and ‘ the Prophets 
These are Psalms, Proverbs, Job*, Can rides, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, Esther; Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles. 

1583 Fulke Defence (Parker Soc.) 24 These books.. are 
sometimes called Hagiographa. 1649 Roberts Clovis 
Bibl . 501 The Hebrews dividing the whole Scripture into 
three parts, viz., The Law, the Prophets, and Hagio- 
grapha. 18S0 Horne’s Ini rod. Kncnvl. Script. (L.),. In all 
there are twenty-two books of the old law ; that is, five 
books of Moses, eight of the prophets, and nine of the 
Hagiographa. 1884 D. Hunter tr. Reus s' Hist. Canon i. 10 
In the time of Josephus the books called the Hagiographa 
were not yet gathered into a clearly defined collection. 

Hence Hagio'graphnl a., of or pertaining to the 
Hagiographa. 

1657 J. Cosin Canon Script. 152 (T.) Strabus . . saith that 
Tobit is to be set among the apocryphal books, and not 
among the hagiographa!. 1732 Stackhouse Hist. Bible 
(1767) IV. 284 In the number of hagiographa 1 writers. 

Hagiographer (hcegV’grafoi). [f. med.L. 
hagiograph-us , (f. Gr. ayios holy, saint + -ypatyos 
writing, writer ; cf. prec.) + -ER. 1 ] 

1 . A sacred writer ; spec, one of the writers of the 
Hagiographa. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hagiographer, he that writes holy 
things [citing Raleigh]. 1703 Whitby Paraphr. N. 7 \Gen. 
Pref. s They were hagiographers, who are supposed to be 
left to the use of their own words. 1805 Eilin. Rev. VII. 95 
The Jews, .ranked him [Daniel] only among the number of 
their hagiographers. 

2 . A writer of saints’ lives; a hagiologist. 

1849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) I. 91 Which 
chronicle . . has ahvay been held in much esteem by the 
hagiographers. 1864 J. H. Newman W/W. App. 36 [He] 
by no^ means assumes that he is an historian because he is 
a hagiographer. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. v. 390. 

Hagiographic (hregi^grreffllO, a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ic, after Gr. -ypcKpucos : see -grapiiic.] 

1 . Of' or pertaining to the Hagiographa. 

1888 Cave Ittsfiir . O. Test. viii. 455 There is Hagiographic 
Inspiration enabling the assimilation of Revelation. 

2 . Pertaining to the writing of saints’ lives. 

18x9 Southey in Q. Rev. XXI. 378 The Devil began to 
act a greater part in hagiographic romance. 1893 Alhe- 
nxtftn 24 June 791/2 A .curious, compound of genuine 
historical research and hagiographic adulation. . 

Hagiogra*phicai, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] f a. 
Of or pertaining to sacred writings or the sacred 
Scriptures. Obs. b. Of or relating to the Hagio- 
grapha. c. Of or pertaining to biographies of saints. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. Ep. Ded. r iij, 

I might adde to these Hagiographicall examples, other. . 
brought out of prophane Chronologies. 1615 Sir E. Hoby 
Curry-combe ii. 89 l'he Canon of Hagiographicall Scripture. 
a 165* J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 247 That which is H agio- 
graphical, or, as they call it, the dictate of the Holy Spirit. 
x86^ Pusey Zee/. Daniel vi. 302 He manifestly intends . . 
hagiographical writers, (as of Solomon he says). 1874 
Gilbert in j^th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 600/1 Preparing 
some of the hagiographical manuscripts for the press. 

Hagiographist (hjegiip-grafist). [f.as Hagio- 
grafher + -1st.] = Hagiographer 2. 

1817 Southey. Pref. to Malory's Arthur p. xl, A mira- 
culous conception is the only miracle which the Romish 
Hagiographists have not bestowed upon their saints. 

Hagiography (hjegiip'grafil. [f. Gr. a'710-r 
holy + -7pa<fia writing: see -GRAPHT.] 

+ 1 . = Hagiographa. Obs. rare. 
x8xz W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXVIII. 500 Eccle- 
siastes . . perhaps was not really a part of the Hagiography. 
2 . The writing of the lives of saints; saints’ lives 
as a branch of literature or legend. 

>8*x Southey in Q. Rev. XXIV. 476 Such tales as these 
are common in Romish hagiography. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) II. 4 In the hagiography .. of the Moham- 
medan world. XB67 Max Muller Chips (1880) III. xiy. 
312 A famous name in Cornish hagiography. 
Hagiolatry (hcegiifHatri). [f. Gr. aytos holy 
+ \a Tptia worship.] The worship of saints. 
x8o8 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXVI. 207 Reducing 
the established hagiolatry to that posthumous veneration 
for the benefactors of the human race, which is the natural 
religion of every grateful heart. 1855 Milman Lat. C/tr. 
(1864) II. iv. vii. 348 The error was in the hagiolatry or 
adoration of saints, not in the adoration of the image. 

Hence Hagio’later, one who worships saints. 
HagioTatrons a., given to saint-worship. 

1841 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844) I. xoo That 
Hagiolatrous Superstition which he deems the Essence of 
the predicted' Apostasy. 1875 Miss Co a be False Beasts 
157 As ajiagiolater kneels beside the relics of his Saint. 

Hagiologic (hteg/>lp d3ik), a. [f. Hagiology 
(or its Greek elements) + -ic : see -logic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or connected with hagiology. 

1826 Southey Rind. Eccl. Angl. 169 Any person versed in 
hagiologic reading. 1834 J. Raise Pref to Reg. Dunel- 
tnensis Lib. de A dm. Cuthbcrti Virt. ( Surtees) p. x, Reginald, 
one of the most credulous of hagiologic writers. 

Hagiolo'gical, a. [f. as prec. 4 -al.] = prec. 

1872 Dublin Rev. Apr. 330 There is a growing tendency. . 
to unfairly depreciate the value of lives of the saints written 
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upon the 1 hagiological * method. 1895 Athenzum 24 Aug. 
255/2 To consist ot religious and hagiological anecdota. 

Hagiologist. Also agio-, [f. Hagiology 
(or its Greek elements) + -1ST.] A writer of 
liagiology ; one versed in the legends of saints. 

1805 Southey Madoc 416 note , This miracle is claimed 
by some Agiologists for St. Bahlred. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave 
Merch. <5- Friar (1844) 204 The Hagiologist assigns an 
adequate cause. ^ 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. 199 The 
Buddhist theologians and hagiologists. 

Hagiology (ha:gi,fcl6(tgi). [f. Gr. ayia-s holy 
+ -\oyia discourse: see -logy.] The literature 
that treats of the lives and legends of saints ; also, 
by extension, of great men or heroes ; a work on 
the lives and legends of the saints. 

1807 Southey Espriellds Lett. II. 106 There are few finer 
miracles in hagiology. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. vii. 
20 We shall be in danger of mistaking hagiology for history. 
1870 Emerson Soc. <5- So lit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 96 In 
the hagiology of each nation, the lawgiver was in each case 
some man of eloquent tongue. 

Hagioscope (hte giasko n p). Also agioscope. 
[f. Gr. ayios sacred, holy + -scope.] A small 
opening, cut through a chancel arch or wall, to 
enable worshippers in an aisle or side chapel to 
obtain a view of the elevation of the host ; a squint ; 
also, sometimes applied to a paiticular kind of 
window in the chancel of a church. 

>839-40 Hints on Eccl. Antiq. (Cambr. Camden Soc.) 
(ed. 2) x8 Hagioscope. By this term is intended the aperture 
made through different parts of the interior walls of a church 
. .in order that the worshippers in the aisles might be able 
to see the Elevation of the Host. The technical term in 
use is ‘Squint*. .It is hoped, .that the new term, .may be 
though^ useful. 1844 Paley Church Restorers 35 A., 
chandelier hung from the roof. . threw its faint light through 
a hagioscope upon the' founder’s tomb by the altar side. 
1845 Parker G 'loss. Archil, (ed. 4) I. 350 (s.v. Squint) The 
name of Hagioscope has lately been applied.. hut it does 
not seem desirable to give Greek names to the parts of 
English buildings. 1848 B. Webb Continental Eccles. 192 
A late wayside church.. with open grated hagioscopes. 

Hence Hagiosco’plc a. 

1872 Paroch. Hist. Cormuall IV. 125 The transept has an 
hagioscopic communication with the chancel. x88x N. Q. 
6th Ser. lV. 433/2 The sacrist, .could command, by a hagio- 
scopic window,^the different parts of the mass. 

t Hagiosidere. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. 0710- 
crtSrjpoi'y f. ayios holy + atSrjpos iron.] (See qnot.) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hagiosidere, a Plate of Iron, .which 
the Greeks under the Dominion of the Turks (being pro- 
hibited the Use of Bells) strike on, with a Hammer, to call 
the People to Church. 

Hagister, var. Haggisteb, magpie. 

Hagle, Haglet : see Haggle, Hacklet. 

Hagmena, obs. form of Hogmanay. 

Hag-ridden (hre*g,rid'n), ppl. a. Also hag- 
rid. [f. Hag sb.' + Ridden ppl. a .] 

1 . Ridden by a hag ; esp. afflicted by nightmare. 

1684 Otway Atheist 11. i, He’s marry’d, plagu’d, troubled, 

and Hag-ridden. 1758 Battie Madness vii. 49 (Jod.)Thus 
the glutton.. is hag-ridden in his sleep. 1817 Coleridge 
Zapolya i. Prel. 88 Must I hag-ridden pant as in a dream? 
1886 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. I. xx. 246 When she 
had not slept she did not quaintly tell the servants next 
morning that she had been * hagrid 

2 . Oppressed in mind ; harassed. 

C. Mather Magn. C/tr. m. 11. xxviii. (1852) 507 He 
did not allow himself to be hagridden with the enchant- 
ments thereof. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 85 So com- 
pletely hag-ridden by the fear of being influenced by 
selfish motives. __ 1891 Spectator 4 Apr. 471/1 Our minds are 
jaded and hag-ridden, as it were, by the physical fatalities 
of modern science. 

Hag-ride (hae*giraid), v. [f. Hag j&i+Ride 
v.] traits. To ride as a hag : see prec. 

x66x A. Brome Songs Sp Poems p. xii, When force hag-rid 
our Land and Seas, c 17x8 Lett. fr. Mist’s Jrnl. (1722) 

I. 164 As for Apparitions and Hag-riding, they are gener- 
ally the Effects of Imagination and a disturbed animal 
Faculty. < 1817 Scott Harold 11. xiv. To . . hag-ride some 
poor rustic’s sleep. 1893 Stevenson Catriona iii. 29 The 
thought of the dead men hag-rode my spirit. 

Hag-seed : see Hag sb . 1 
Hagship (hargjip). [f. Hag sb. 1 + -ship.] 
The personality of a hag : used as a mock title. 

x6o4_ Middleton Witch 11. ii. (R.), TTis the charm her 
hagship gave me For my duchess' obstinate woman. 1634 
Heywood & Bromic Witches Lane. iv. H.’s Wks ; 1874 IV. j 
230, I mean to lay the Country for their Hagships. X785 
Mrs. Grant Lett.fr. Mount. (1813) II. xix. 06, I fancy their 
hagships [Macbeth's witches] resided hereabouts. 

Hag-taper (hce*g,t?p3i). Also 6 higgis-, 
hickis-, hig-; 8 hagtaber. [The original form 
and etymology of the first element are left doubtful 
by the early instances (hag- appears to be late) ; 
the second is Taper sb. : cf. Ger. kersenkraut 
‘ taper- wort *, MDu. tortsecruyt 1 torch wort \] 

A plant, the Great Mullein ( Verbascuin Thapsus ). 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Verbascumfm englishe 
Mullen higgis taper or Longe wurt. 1562 — Herbal it. x6t 
The whyte Verbascum is called commonly in English 
mollen or hickis taper. 1578 Lyte Dadoem 1. Ixxxi. 120 In 
English.. MuIIeyn, or rather Wulleyn, Higtaper, Torches, 
and Longworte. 1741 Cornpi. Fam.-Piece 1. i. 83 Then 
put to it a Handful of Hagtaber. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 
s.v., In our modern Floras it is incorrectly spelt High-taper. 
1876 Treas. Bot. J209/2 The English name, Hig-taper.. 
and Hag-taper. 

Haguday, obs. form of Haggaday. 


HAIDING-ERITE. 

Hague, dial. var. Haw, the fruit. 

Hagworm (hss’giwoim). dial. [a. ON. hpgg- 
ermr, the adder, f. hpgg (:— haggiu-) cutting 
stroke + ormr worm. (In different localities hag 
seems to be taken as = copse, hedge, or bog.)] A 
northern name for the adder or viper; but in some 
districts applied to • the common snake, and in 
others to the blind worm. 

1483 Cath. Angli 169/2 An Hagworme, jacuhts. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole^ Creature ix. 69 That great hag- 
worme of a Corroding Conscience. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss . , Hag-suorms, snakes of all kinds. Verbs. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hag-zuorm, a snake, or blind worm, haunting 
the hag or hedge. 1844 Selby in Ptvc. Berzv. Nat. Club 
II. No. 12. 87 A large specimen of the Slow or Hag-worm, 
AtigutS' fragilis. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
II, Ixvii. 6 A snake (a poor harmless cteature, by the way . . 
always excepting the hag- worm). 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Par. 313 , 1 could account for the presence of the hag worm 
three or four feet below the surface of the hone. 

Hagws, obs. form of Haggis. 

Hah. var. of Ha interj. and vb . 

Ha ha (ha ha'), ini. and sb . 1 Also 7-9 hab-hah. 
[A natural utterance occurring in most languages : 
cf. Gr. a a, . a a, L. ha ha, OP*, haha , aha, etc.] 

A. tnl. The ordinary representation of laughter. 
c 1000 ASlfric Gram, xlviii. (Z.) 279 Ha ha and he he 

j;etacnia 3 hlehter on ledenand on enghsc. c X386 Chaucer 
prioress' Prol. 5 (Harl. MS.) Haha lelaws be war for such 
a iape. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. Ixviii, Ha, ha ! quod 
he, love doth you so prycke. 1821 Byron Deformed Transf. 
.11. iii, Cacs. (aside and laughing). Ha ! ha ! here’s equity ! 
1822 Shelley tr. Goethe's Faust it. 31 Ha, ha ! your worship 
thinks you have to. deal With men. x8.. W. Jones Song 
* The Monks of Old' i, For they laugh'd ha ! ha ! and they 
quaff’d ha ! ha ! And lived on the daintiest cheer. 

b. Ida ha ha! and further repetitions express 
continued langhter. 

[c 1x50 Reginald Libellus de Vita Godrtci (Surtees) 262 
Cum stridore cachinnans, ait. Hack, Hack, hack .] 1579 
Fulke Conjut. Sanders 608 Ha ha he, M. Sander hath a 
pleasaunt witte. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. n. i. 36 Ha, ha, ha. So : 
you’r paid. 1691 Ray Creation n, Those accounts, .are so 
excessively absurd and ridiculous, that they need no other 
confutation than -ha, ha, he. 1698 Vanbrugh /Esop n. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/2 Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha 1 ha ! Did ever man 
behold the like? ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 1775 Sheridan 

Duenna 1. v, Ha ! ha I ha ! I’ll be very particular. 1873 S. T. 
Smith My Uncle’s Will 29 By Jove t Ha l ha ! ha !-upon 
my life— ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! Flor . What is he laughing at ? 

B. sb. A loud or open laugh. 

x 806 Surr Winter in Loud. (ed. 3) III. 196 Titters from 
ladies, and ha, ha, ha’s from gentlemen. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. II. in. v. (1871) 1x3 Commented on with loud halms 
and deep grumblings. 1862 Athcuzu/u 30 Aug. 280 The 
hah-hahs and guffaws with which certam laughing frogs 
and jocular toads celebrate their nuptial rites. 4 

Hence Ha ha (ha ha*), v. y to utter ha ha in 
laughter; to laugh aloud. 

x6o6 SirG. Goosecappe iii. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 43, I 
wood have put the third hah to it.. and hah, hah , haht 
him out of the presence yfaith. 1852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLVI. 456 The hyzena hah ! hah’s ! at the pleasant pro- 
spect. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvnr. vii, AH Regensburg 
was loud, wailing or haba-ing according to humour. 

Ha-ha (haha), sb . 2 Also haha, ha ! ha !, ha* 
hah. (8 ah, ah), 8-9 haw-haw. [a. F. haha 
(17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ‘an obstacle interrupting 
one’s way sharply and disagreeably, a ditch behind 
an opening in a . wall at the bottom of an alley or 
walk ’ ; according to French etymologists, from ha ! 
exclamation of surprise.] A boundary to a garden, 
pleasure-ground, or park, of such a kind as not to 
interrupt the view from within, and not to be seen 
till closely approached ; consisting of a trench, the 
inner side of which is perpendicular and faced with 
stone, the outer sloping and turfed ; a sunk fence. 

X71Z J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 28 The End of 
this Terrass is terminated by. .an Ah, Ah, with a dry Ditch 
at the Foot of it. Ibid. 77 Thorough-Views, call’d Ah, Ah, 
..are Openings.. to the very Level of the Walks, _ with 
a large and deep Ditch at the Foot.., which surprizes., 
and makes one cry. Ah I Ah I from whence it takes its 
Name. 1724 in Amherst Gardening (1895) 234 The walks 
are terminated by Ha-hah's, over which you see [etc.]. X 749 
Lady Luxborougii Lett, to Shenstone 4 June, The Hat 
Hat is digging. 1803 H. Repton Landscape Gardening 
86 The sunk fence or na ! ha ! in some places answers the 
purpose. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour liii. 300 
(The hound] ran a black cart-colt, and made him leap the 
haw-haw. 1880 Q. Rev. Apr. 336 The constant use of Ha- 
has (or sunk-fences), 
b. transf. and fig. 

>773 Mason Ep. to Sir W. Chambers, Leap each ha-ha of 
truth and common sense. 1858 H. Miller Rambles Geol. 
Wks.(x869)3o3These ravines., are ha-has of Nature’s digging. 

C. at t rib., as ha-ha ditch, fence, wall. 

1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. 325 Throwing down the 
Walls of the Garden, and making, instead of them, Haw- 
haw Walls. 1774 T. Hutchinson Diary 17 Sept, A ha-na 
fence at the bottom of the garden. 1849 Ann. Reg. soo 
The Ha-ha ditch in Kensington Gardens. 

Haher, var. of Hagheu a. Obs., skilful. 

Hai, obs. form of Hay. 

Haid, obs. -Sc. f. had, hid. . 

Haidingerite (hardiqarait). Ahn. [Named 
after Von Haidinger, an Austrian mineralogist.]^ 

X. A hydrated arsenate of calcium, occurring 1a 
minute white crystals. 



HATE. 

1827 Ed in. Jrnl.Sc. VI. 317 I propose to employ the name 
or Haidingerite to designate the species. 1868 Dana Mitt. 
(ed. 5) 55?. 1875 Plattneu Anal. Bloxvpipe (ed. Cookesley) 
144 Haidingerite, pharmacolite, and picropharmacolite .. 
in the matrass yield much water, especially the latter. 

2 . Formerly used as a synonym of Bekthierite. 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 581. 1868 Dana Min. 86. 
Haiduck, variant of Heyduck. 

Haie, obs. form of Hay. 

Haif, baifF, obs. Sc. forms of Have. 

Haifer, Haige, obs. ff. Heifer, Hedge. 
f Haik 1 , lieyke. Obs. [Cf. EFris. heikt , heik\ 
Jtaike , hoikex see Huke.] A kind of cloak or 
upper garment ; app. the same as the Huke, q.v. 

cx 375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 280 Of he twa haikis 
{?at he had He tuk pe tane & bakvart kest. c 1440 
Prornp. Parv. 232/2 Heyke, garment (A’’, or hewke, injrn ; 
beyke, cloth ; 6*. hayeste garment, or huke), armclus 1488 
Act. Dom. Cone. 132 (Jam.) Twa govnys, price iij /A, a 
haik, price xs., a pare of clokis, price x s. 1553 Burgh Rcc. 
Prestwick (Maitl. Cl.) 51 Ane hayk and ane kyrtyll, price 
xlr. to behwf of h e harnis. 

1! Haik 2 , liaick (haik, haik). Also 8 haeg, 
hayick, 8-9 haique, hyke. [Ardb. eU=>- hayk, 
f. i«JL. hah to weave.] An oblong piece of cloth 
which Arabs wrap round the head and body, as 
an outer garment. 

[1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 633 Newes from Bar- 
bary.. his Turban of course Callico, his Alheik or loose 
gowne of Li!e Grogram.J 17x3 S. OcKLEY Acc. Barbary 
45 Over all this, the best.. wear Haegs. or very fine white 
Blankets, about' 6 yards long, and 2 broad. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit . s.v. Morocco 27 (Stanf.) The whole wardrobe of 
a country Moor in easy circumstances consists in a haique 
for winter, another for summer, [etc.]. 1801 Southey | 

Tltalaba iv. 10 note , One of these Hykes is usually six 
yards long and five or six feet broad, serving the Arab for | 
a complete dress in the day. 1825 Scott Taltsm. xxvii, 
Wild forms with their persons covered with haicks. 189X 
Hall Caine Scapegoat I. 150 His four Mahommedan wives 
..were gazing furtively down from behind their haiks. 
Haile: see Hake sb?, 5 and v. 1 . 

Hail (h?U), sb? Forms : a. i hasol, -al, -el, 

3 hajel, hawel, haul, 4 haghil, 4-5 hawle, 
haule. P. 1 hEejl, hresel, hesal, 3- hail, (3 ail), 
4-6 hayl(e, 4-7 haile, 3 hayll(e, hayel. 7. 7-9 
(dial.) haggle. [Com. Tent. : OE. hagcl (-at, -el), 
and hag! {hagcl) IVGer. * hagai, *hag! : cf. 
OFris. htyl (:—higl), MDn. hagkel, Du. hayel, 
OHG. hagai, MHG. and Ger. hagcl, all masc., ON. 
hag! neut. (S\v., Da. hagcl) OTeut. *hag{a)lo- ; 
peril, cognate with Gr. Kay\- in pebble; 

cf. the notion in hailstone. The two OE. types 
hagol and hxgl, gave the respective ME. types 
hawel, howl, and hxil, hayl, hail, of which the 
former was southern and came down to the 15th c. 
Beside these a third type haggle directly from 
Norse, survives in Yorkshire dialect.] 

1 . Ice or frozen vapour falling in pellets or masses 
in a shower from the atmosphere. (In spring and 
summer most frequently occurring in connexion 
with a thnnderstorm.) 

a. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxix. 127 Ren refter [132m, swylce 
ha^al and snaw. c iooo /Elfkic Horn. II. 192 Svva micel 
Sunor and haxol becom on Sam leodscipe. c 1205 Lay. 
11975 Ha3el & recin per arses. Ibid. 20504 Swa hah^el 
[CX275 fc hawel] dc5 from wolene. a 1300 Fragni. Pop. 
Sc. (Wright) 316 Hi al i-frore ben, Thanne hit is hawel 
fr.n hawlj pur. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvfl. 14 Haghil 
and coles of fire. 1382 Wyclif Exod. ix. 29 Thundres 
shulen ceese, and hawle [13S8 hail] shal not be. 1422 
tr. Secret a Secret., Prix 1. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 198 God keste 
ham dovne wyth grete Stonys of liatvle. .And moche Pepill 
more were dede by the haule, than by Swerde. 

& r 825 Ves /. Psalter xvii[ij. 23 He^cl & colu fyres. 
a xooo Phoenix 60 pmr ne hrejl ne brim hreosatS to foldan. 
a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 80S (Gr.) Cymep h regies scur. c 1250 
Gen. «$• Ex. 3046 Dhunder, and hail, and leuenes fir. Ibid. 
31S3 Oc Ce ail haued so wide spiled, <5at his graue is 
oorvnder hiled. 1398 Thevxsa Barth . De P. R. vi. xxi. 
(1495) 2x0 Water molten of snowe and of havel is erthly. 
1559 W. Cunningham Cos m pgr. Glasse 42 Then in this 
middle region I suppose all Haile, Snow, and suche like is 
ingendrid. 1638 Wilkins New l i ''or Id 1. (1684) 130 Think- 
ing (as the Proverb is) that he may use Hail, when be hath 
no 1'ii under. 1737-46 Thomson Summer 1144 Down comes 
a deluge of sonorous hail. x868 Ruskik Pol. Econ.Art ii. 
104 I have seen the hail fall in Italy till the forest branches 
stood stripped and bare. 
y. [see Hailstone.] 

2 . With a and pi, A shower or storm of hail ; 
now usually hailstorm, hail-showcr. 

c 883 K. AIlfred Boeth. xxxix. § 13 H teslas and snawas and 
se oft rreda ren Icecap Oa eorbnn on wintra. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 6019 A tbonor wit an haile. 1382 Wyclif Wisd. xvL 16 
Wth newe watris, and hailis, and reynes, they suftrcden 
persecutions c 1400 A pel. Loll. 03 In hailes or tempesris. 
rSot Skaks. AH s If 'ell v. iii. 33, i am not a day of season. 
For thou maist see a sunshine, and a haile In me at once. 
x?B3 T. Jefferson Writ. ! 18595 II. 45S A very consider- 
able portion of this country lias been desolated by a hail, 
f b. A pellet of hnil, a hailstone. Ohs. 
a 1625 Fletcher Mad Lever iv. ii. My head heavy With 
hails nnd frosty icicles. 1607 Phil. Trans. X JX. 5S0 Some 
of the Hail were Eight Indies about. 

3 , transf and Jig. A storm, shower, or volley of 
something falling like hail, esp. of shot. 

*59® Skaks. Mids. N. 1. i 244. 1597 — Levels Compl. 
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310 That not a heart which in his level came Could 'scape 
the hail of his all-hurting aim. 1667 Milton P. L . vi. 589 
Chaind Thunderbolts and Hail of Iron Globes. 1728 Pope 
Dune. in. 262 ’Mid snows of paper, and fierce hail of pease. 
1893 Forbes-Mitchell Remin. Gt . Mutiny 60 A perfect 
hail of round-shot assailed us. 

4 . allrib. and Comb., as hail-shozvcr ; hail-like , 
-stricken adj*s. Also Hail-shot, -stone, -stoiul 

a xooo Andreas 1259 (Gr.) Veder coledon heardutn hx^el- 
scurum. 1399 Langl. Rich. Rcdctes 1. 26 That neuere had 
harnesse, ne hayle schouris. i6id Holland Camden's 
Brit. 1. 388 With an haile-like storme of stones Kild him. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. (1873) 116 Having finished our 
dinner of hail-stricken meat.* 

f Hail, shy Chiefly north. Obs. Forms : 3-4 
hayl, 3-6 hail, 4-5 haylle, 4-6 haile, hayle, 5 
haille, heylle, 5-6 heyle. [a. ON. heill health, 
prosperity, good luck, cognate with OE. hxl\ 
see Heal sb.] 

L Health, safet)% welfare. In northern ME. 
taking the place of the native Eng. hele, Heal. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3272 (Dubl.) When on athyll was so 
wele in happe and in heyle. c 1460 Toxvnclcy Myst. 
(Surtees) 73 2 am Lord and lech of heyle. CX470 Henry 
Wallace v. 547 To se his heyle his comfort was the mor. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 45 The maist part of vs hes gude hail 
in our body. 

b. To drink (a person’s) hail : a modification of 
the phrase Drink-hail, q.v. 

1297 R. Glouc.(x724) xiS He.. custe hire.. and glad dronk 
hire hail. 

2 . With defining words: evil \ HI, wroth haif, 
bad luck, misfortune ; often used adverbially, with 
the adj. in dative fem. or some representative thereof: 
to (one’s) hurt, unfortunately, disastrously. Cf. 
Heal sb., Hale sb. 1 in similar use. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 6583 Ful iuel hail [ v.r . ille hayl] brak 
yee he dai. Ibid. 7320 Ful ilhail [v.r. ill a hayle] sal 
pai it se. Ibid. 7335 pis saul haue pai mad hair king.. 
Ful \vrej?erhail [7/. rr. wraher haile, wroherhelej to hair be- 
houe. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. U r ace (Rolls) 2500 Morgan 
..wroughte hym self to wrojjer haylle. _ ci 386 Chaucer 
Reeve's T. 169 Ilbayj, by god Aleyn thou is a fonne. c 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5880 pir robbours wand \*p h a i f 
sayle To J>e hey se with euel hayle. c 1460 Tcnvncley Myst , 
(Surtees) 61 Wyth yl a haylle l Ibid. 89 Ha, ha, goder- 
haylle !.. this is good for the frost. ?c 1475 Sgr. lenve 
Degre 299 Alas l it toumed to wroth-hir-heyle. a 1529 
Skelton Eljmour Rummy ng 618 God gyve it yll hayle ! 
Hail, sl>. 2 [A later subst. use of Hail ini., and 
n. of action f. Hail v.-] 

1 . An exclamation of ‘hail!’; a (respectful) 
greeting or salutation. 

1500-30 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. i As 3ung Aurora, with 
cristall haile. a 3667 Cowley Virgin Wks. 1711 III. 
53 An Hail to all, let us An Hail return. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 385 The Angel Haile Bestow’d, the holy salutation 
us’d Long after to blest Marie, second Eve. 1870 Daily 
Nexus 30 Dec.. His hail was pleasant, and we bade him 
* Good-bye and good luck \ 

2 . The act of hailing some one; a shout of wel- 
come ; a shout or call to attract attention. 

x8xx Wordsw. Ep. to Sir G. H. Beaumont 207 Whence 
the blithe hail? behold a Peasant stand On high, a kerchief 
waving in her hand l 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput 4 

5. 1. 1 The hail of the pilots or the quay-keepers. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. Is l, in. xiv, I could hear hails coming 
and going between the old buccaneer and his comrades. 

b. Phr. Within hail : within call, near enough 
to be hailed ; so out of hail , beyond call. Originally 
nautical phrases. 

1697 Dam pier Voy. I. 191 When we came within hale, we 
found that they were English. . 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. iv. 
163 The vessel came within hail of us. 1835 Scott Fain. 
Lett. x6 May (1894) II. 267 Your late remove has brought 
you a good deal more within hail, as the sailors say. 1836 
W. Irving Astoria I. 86 Warning them., not to wander 
away nor be out of hail. 

3 . attrib., as hail-peal , a peal of salutation or call. 
1568 Hist. Jacob $ Esau 1. i. in Hazh Dodsley II. 192 

To give my neighbors louts an hail-peal in a mom. 

Sail, sbA Sc. [f. Hail v.*] 

1 . orig, (At hand-ball, etc.) The act of saluting 
the dool or goal with the exclamation f hail f when 
it is hit by the ball ; hence, the act of hailing or 
driving the ball to the dool or goal ; a 1 goal * or 
victory in one game or round. In phrases to give 
the hail , to win a hail or so many hails . 

ax6j2 Wcoderburn V oc. 37 (Jam.) Transmiltere metam 
pila, to give the hail. Hie primus est transmissus , this is 
the first hail. 1804 Tareas Poems 66 (Jam.) The hails is 
wun. x86x J. F. Campbell Tales W. Itighl. (1S92) III, 
10 They went to play shinny and Jain won three hales. 

2 . traits/. Each of the two goals at hand-ball, 
football, shinty, and the like. 

1843 Hardy in Proc. Bern*. Nat. Club II. No. xx. 58 The 
hails, or boundaries of the game, were the .. fishing hamlet 
of Hendchesters as one terminus, and the conical height of 
Hoggeslaw. .as the other. x88o Boys' Oxun Booh 130 These 
posts are the hail or goal. 

Hail, sbP, dial. var. of Ail sb.-, the awn of barley. 
x88o Jefferies Gt. Estate 8-The black knots on the 
delicate barley straw were beginning to be topped with the 
hail, .the hail is the beard of the barley. 

f Hail, a. Oh. Forms : 3 htoil, 3-4 hoil, 3-8 
kail, 3-5 hoyl(o, 4-7 hailo, hayl(o, 5 hnyl](e. 
[a. ON. /;;/// kale, sound, whole = OE./m 7 :— OTeut. 
-hailo-, hails--, see Hale and Whole. A ME. 


HAIL. 

equivalent of the northern hah and the midi, and 
southern hSl, whole.'] 

1 . Free from injur} - , infirmity, or disease ; sound, 
unhurt, safe ; healthy, robust ; — Hale, Whole. 

CI205 Lay. 12528 Wunie5 her hal and haril. ^1220 
Bestiary 366 Al heil and sund. a 1300 Cursor M. 3829-30 
He es bath hail and fere, Ya hail and sound, wit-outen 
were, c X330 Antis $ A mil. 2232 Y might aschape out of 
mi wo, Al hayl and hole to be. CX440 Promf. Part*. 233/1 
Heyl fro sekenesse, sanus. 1573 Tusser flush, xv. (1878) 33 
Let timber be haile, least profit doe quaile.^ 1673 A. Walker 
Leez Lachrymans 3 The hayl Constitution, the graceful 
Fashion . . of his Youth. 1725 Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. 
Jaundice , The Water of a Young Child that's hail, 
b. Jig. Sound, wholesome ; pure, uncorrupted. 

13.. K. Alis. 7036 [He] tok counsaile, That him n’as 
neither god ne haile. c 1460 Battle 0/ Otterbourne 92 in 
Percy's Reliq., He durste not loke on my bred banner, For 
all Ynglonde so haylle. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5 • Selv. To 
Rdr., To shew that a Book., might be understandingly 
and roundly mitten, in hail and clear English. 

2 . In phr. Hail be thou , etc. used as a salutation 
expressing well-wishing or reverence. Hence (in 
part) Hail ini . , q.v. 

c 1205 Lay. 14309 Lauerd king, wies haril ! Ibid. 29030 
Hail seo pu Gurgmund. .hail June drihtliche men. <71300 
Sat. People Kildare vi. in E. E. P. (1862) rs3 Hail be 3c 
freris wip J>e white copis. c 1380 Wyclif JVks. (1880) 204 
Heil be pou, marie, ful of grace. 1496 Dives <$■ Pai/p. 
(W. de W.) 1. iv. 36/1 Hayle be thou our kynge. 

3 . Whole, entire. All hath cf. All- whole. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22306 Turn pam till his treuth al hail. 
a 1300 Floriz $ Bt. 56 ‘Dame \ he sede, ‘pis hail is pin, 
win and pat gold eke.’ 

Hail (h? J l), vl Forms : a. 1 bagalian, 3 hauli, 
4 haweli. £. 4-7 hayle, 7 haile, 6- hail. 7. 7-9 
{dial.) haggle. [OE. Hawaiian OTeut. *hag{a)- 
Ibjan : in ON. hagla, MHG. haglen , hagelcn , Ger. 
hageln, Du. hagelcn , from the sb. The north, dial. 
haggle is from ON. See Hail jA 1 ] 

1 . intr. a. Impersonally: it hails = hail falls. 

a. c 893 K. Alfred Oros. m. v. § 1 On sumre tide hit 
hajalade stanum ofer ealle Uomane.^ 0x290 S. Eng. Leg. 
1. 198/37 Hit bi-gan to pondri and hauli. c 1300 St. B randan 
32 Hit began to hawel 1 faste. 

p. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 665/6 Grandinat , hayles. 
1483 Cath. Aitgl. 169/2 To Hayle, grandinare. 1530 
Palsgr. 130 II grfste, it hayleth. x6xx Bible Isa. xxxii. 
10 When it shall haile, commmg downe on the forest. X631 
Widdowes Nat. Philos. 19 It hayleth most in Autumne 
and in the Spring. x686 Goad Ceiest . Bodies n. viii. 263 It 
Hails most in the Wine-Countries. Mod. Does it still hail? 

7. 1674 Ray N. C . Words 23 It Haggles: It hails. 
Var. Dial. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘It both 
haggl’d and snow’d 1 . 1892 hi. C. F. Morris Vorkslu 
Folk-t. 319 * It haggled heavy t’ last neet 

b. With subject : (a) To pour or send down hail. 

c X39S Chaucer Fortune 62 The welkne hath myht to 
shyne, reyne, or hayle. 1535 Covekdale Exod. Lx. 23 The 
Lorde hayled and rayned vpon the londe of Egipte. 

{b) To fall as hail. 

_ 1859 [see vbl. sb. below]. 1879 C. F. Hoffman* Monterey 
in Poems of Places, Br. America 143 Now here, now there, 
the shot it hailed In deadly drifts of fiery spra)% 

2 . traits. To pour clown as hail ; to throw or 
send down in a shower with considerable force like 
hail in a storm. 

1570 Dee Mailt. Pref. 35 Such huge Stones, .did he with 
his engynes liayle among them. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 
243 He hail’d downe oathes that he was onely mine. 1607 
— Ant.f Cl. 11. v. 45 lie set thee in a shower of Gold, ana 
haile Rich Pearles vpon thee. 1847 Tennyson Prittc. Prol. 
155 Walter hail’d a score of names upon her. 1886 Steven- 
son Dr. Jekyll m. (ed. 2) 37 Hailing down a storm of blows. 

Hence Hailing vbl. sb. (in first quot. concri). 

X538 Bale Thre Lazves 1841 Lyghtenyngesand haylynges 
destroyed their corne. X859 Ruskin Two Paths § 12 The 
hailing of the shot and the shriek of battle. 

Hail (h£‘l), vi- Forms : 3-6 haile, hayle, (3 
haille, Orm . he35lenn), 4-5 heile, 5 heyle, 7-8 
hale, 7- hail. [An early deriv. of Hail sb~ and 
iitterj. which has superseded Hailse vi] 

1 . traits . To salute with ‘ hail I * ; to salute, greet ; 
to receive with expressions of gladness, to welcome. 

ct zoo Ormin 2814 He wollde swa Allmahhti3 Drihhtin 
he^lenn. c 1205 Lay. 14068 pus hailede him on pe swic- 
fulle wimman ; Lauerd king, wasshait. 1362 Langl. P.Pl. 
A. ix. xo Ich heilede hem hendeli. c 1440 Prontp. Pars*. 
233 !} Heylyn, or gretyn, sain to. X509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xx. i, They hayled, Wyth a great peale of gunnes, at theyr 
departyng, The marvaylous toure of famous cunnynge. 
1725 C. Pitt Vida's Art of Poetry 1. (R.), The ravish’d 
crowds shall hail their passing lord. 1804 [see Hail ini.]. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. ii. 183 In Scotland the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts had been hailed with delight, 
b. With complement (with or without tzr). 

1671 Milton Samson 354 Such a Son as all Men hail’d 
me happy. __ 1738 Glover Leonidas 1. 396 Extol and hail 
him ns tbeir guardian god. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 
I. in. vii. 416 The second witch hailed him thane of Cawdor. 
1871 R.. Ellis Catullus iii. 6 A bfrd that ever hail’d her 
Lady mistress. 

f 2 . intr. To address a salutation 1 o ; to drink a 
health to. Obs. rare. 

c X275 Lay. 18573 For pc king him louede ase his lif, and 
hayledc to his wif. 

3 . To call or shout to (a ship , a person, etc.) from 
a distance, in order to attract attention. (Originally 
and chiefly in nautical use.) 

*563 Gresham iu Burgon Life (1839) II. 42 The instant 
we hadd one hayled another, there rose up soche a great 
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storme.. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv, 128 We anchored 
.. and in friendly manner sent to hale them. 1692 Capt. 
Smith's Seaman's Gram . x. xv|. 78 To hail a Ship . . is 
done after this manner, H&a the Ship l or only Hba 1 To 
which they answer H&e. Also to salute another Ship with 
Trumpets or the like, is called Hailing. 172$ G. Roberts 
Four Years Voy. 343 Two of them came down to the 
Sea Side and haled us; I answered, and told them who 
I was. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. xii, I. heard a voice 
on a sudden haling me with great familiarity by my 
Christian name. 1857 Longf. Daybreak 3 It hailed the 
ships, and cried, ‘Sail on\ 1891 Spectator 22 hug., The 
ignominy of being refused by cabs and omnibuses that he 
has hailed himself, 

4 . inir. or ctbsol. To call out in order to attract 
attention. (Formerly with to ; now only absol.) 

To hail aloft , 1 to call to men in the tops and at the mast- 
head to look out ’ (Smyth Sailors JVord-bk.) ; to hail for a 
trip {US. colloqh, * to state the quantity of the catch during 
a fishing voyage’ {Cent. Diet.). 

1582 N. Lichefield tT.Casianhcdas Cony. E. Jnd. ii. 7 He 
. . hasted to the water side, and hailed to oar ships. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. in Farr •*?. P. Jas. /(1848) 190 
Unto her sonne she hails. 1798 Millar in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson (1846) VII. p. civ, Captain Berry hailed as we 
passed. 18B8 B. W. Richardson Son of a Star I. xiv. 220 
A troop of slaves gorgeously dressed, and hailing and 
shouting as they turned their faces to the rider. 

b. To hail from (a place) : said of a vessel in 
reference to the port from which she has sailed ; 
hence transf. of a person, to come from. 

1841 Catlin N. Amer. Did. (1844) 1 * 1 . 2 The country 
from which he haits.^ 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxiv. 397 
Ships and sailors hailing from these distant shores. 2888 
INI. Robertson Lombard St. Mysi. x, Most of the pupils 
hailed from France. 

• Hail (h£ll), tf 3 Sc. Also 8 halo. [app. a special 
use of Hail v. 2 , originating with the phrase to hail 
the dool , i.e. to greet or salute the goal with the 
exclamation hail l when striking it with the ball.] 
In phrase to hail the dool \ to reach or strike the 
goal, to win the goal ; to hail the ball , to throw 
or drive the ball to the goal, to win the goal. 

a 1550 Christie Kirhe Gr. xxii, Fresch men cam in and 
hail’d the dulis. 1783 Tytler Poet. Rem. Jas. I, 187 
(Jam.-s.v. Dale) When the [footjbalj touches the goal or 
mark, the winner calls out, Hail ! or it has hail’d the dulis. 
1802 Sibbald Chron. Scot . Poet. II. 370 note (Jam. s.v. 
Dule) In the game of golf., when the ball reached the mark, 
the winner, to announce. his victory, called, Hail dule! 
a 1809 Skinner's A fisc. Coll. Poet. 133 ( Jam.) The ba’-spell’s 
won, And we the ba’ hae hail’d. 

Hail (hf‘ 1 ), int. Forms : see Hail sb . 2 and a. 
[An elliptical or interjectional use of Hail a ., the 
imperative be, or some equivalent, as in Hail a. 2, 
having been originally present ; cf. ON. keill, and 
OE. hal similarly used.] An exclamation of greet- 
ing or salutation ; now poetic and rhetorical, and 
usually implying respectful or reverential saluta- 
tion ; = L. ave, salve, a. absol. with vocative. 

C1200 Vices <y Virtues (1888) 53 1 Hail 5 u, Marie’, he 
selde. c 1273 Passion our Lord 191 in O. E. Misc. 42 Heyl, 
he seyde, mayster, to ihesuc kat hi souhte. a 2300 Sat. People 
Kildare v. in E. E. P. (1862) 153 Hail seint franceis wij? l»i 
mani foulis. 1382 Wyclif Mark xv. 18 Hail, thou kyng of 
lewis, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 233/1 Heyl, sede for gretynge, 
ave, salve. 2388 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 69 Haile Rome; 
Victorious in thy Mourning Weedes. 2667 Milton P. L. 
in. 1 Hail holy Light, ofspnng of Heav’n first-born. 1738 
Glover Leouidas 11. 204 Hail ! glorious chief. 1804 J. 
Grahame Sabbath 40 Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor 
man's day. 

b. with to [cf. Hail sb. 2 , health, well-being]. 
2602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 160 Haile to your Lordship. x8io 
Scott Lady of L. 11. xix, Hail to the chief who in triumph 
advances ! 1820 Shelley To a Skylark 2 Hall to thee, 
blithe spirit ! 2835 Tennyson Maud hl vi. 42 Hail once 
more to the banner of battle unroll’d ! 

Hail, Sc. spelling of Hale a. ; obs. f» Hale v. 
Haile, obs. form of Hale, Heal. 

Hailelie, haililie. Sc. spelling of Halkly, Obs. 
Hai’ler. [f* Hail v 2 + er 1 .] One who hails, 
or calls to attract attention. 

2880 T. Hardy I Vessel T., Fellow-Townsmen 130 ‘ Hullo 
Downe — is that you?* said the driver. .The other turned a 
plump, cheery.. face over his shoulder towards the hailer. 
x8gx' Daily News 29 Dec. 5/6 Let him hail a 'bus for a 
penny ride in Fleet-street . . the chances are that the hailer 
will get nothing but a grin. 

Hail-fellOW, Cl. (adv.), sb. [The familiar 
greeting or accost * Hail, fellow ! * (now obs . . or 
arch.), used as 1 a descriptive expression, in various 
grammatical constructions. 

1589 Nashe Ded. to Greene's Mcnaphon (Arb.) 16 Their 
best : lovers would bee much discontented, with the collation 
of contraries, if I should write over al their heads, Haile 
fellow well met.] 

A. adj. On such terms, or using such freedom 
with another, as to accost him with ‘hail, fellow l 
on a most intimate footing; over familiar or 
unduly intimate. 

2580 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 371 Where diddest thou learne 
that.. being suffered to be familiar thou shouldest waxe 
hatle fell owe? 1688 Ld. Del amer Wks. (1694) 26 Let not 
your Servants be over-familiar or haile fellow with you. 
2824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xv, All’s hail-fellow, here. 
1886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr . II. ii. 20 He crossed the 
room to her. .with something of a hail-fellow bearing. 

b. So the fuller phrase Hail fellow well met . 

2581 Pettie Guaszo’s Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 171 Tbemaister 


. . being as you say haile fellow well met with his servant. 

J* Hooker Girald. Ircl. in Holinshed II. 105/2 He., 
placed himselfe. .hard at the earle of Ormond his elbow, as 
though he were haile fellow, well met. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
463 Gentlemen will be haile fellow well met with Jesters. 
1888 Rider Haggard Col. Quarilck I. i. 4 He was popular 
..though not in any hail-fellow-well-met kind of way. 1888 
Graphic Summer No. 22/3 His hail-good-fellow-well-met 
shake of the hand. 

B. adv. On most intimate terms. 

2670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 74 The multitude did not go 
hail fellow well met with Him. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. I. 26 Apr. Let. J, You see the highest quality and the 
lowest trades-folk jostling each other, without ceremony, 
hail-fellow well met. 1847 L. Hunt Men , Women , «$- B. 
(1S76) 91 Palavering rascals, who come, hail-fellow-well-met. 

fC. sb. Obs . 

1 . An intimate or familiar associate. 

1630 R. Stapylton Sirada's Lcr.v C. Warns 11. 36 It 
brings men, now hail-fellows with God. 

2 . The state or footing of intimate friends. 

2684 J. Goodman Winter-Ez’euing Confer. 46 The Master 
and Servant are at Hail Fellow, a 2687 Cotton Poet. 
Wks. (1765) 107 This Youth hail Fellow with me made. 

^ Hailing (h^liq), vbl. sb. [f. Hail z\2 + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Hail 2 ; greeting, saluta- 
tion ; calling out to attract attention. 

c 2203 Lay. 14442 He com to ban kinge, mid are hailinge. 
C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 351 Heil 1 ng..ha]> noo vertue 
among J>es freris : for ]>ei saluten ofte fendis. 2548 Udall 
Erasnt. Par. Luke xx. 163 The vanishyng smoke of hail- 
Jynges and gretinges. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. i. 157 Ready 
to fire on us, if we had gone abroad without haling. 2724 
R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 23 The other Ship came up to txs, 
and, without hailing, pour’d a Broad-side into the Pyrate. 

b. attrib., as hailing- distance ; bailing-bough, 
one lnmg up in a house to * hail ’ May morning. 

1822 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 12 And dear to him the rural 
sports of May, When each cot-threshold mounts its hailing 
bough. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast ii. 4 They passed to 
leeward of us, and out of hailing distance. 

HaiU, Sc. var. Hale a ., or Whole. 

Haill(e, obs. f. Hail sb . 2 and v. 2 , Hale sbA 
Hailloly, haillie, etc., Sc. var. Halely, Obs . 
Hail IVIary, fhr. and sb. 

1 . The angelic salutation (cf. Luke i. 58) = L. 
Ave Maria. 

*22300 Cursor M. 10837 ‘Hail maria’, said he, ‘ful o 
grace/ 2340 Aycnb. 262 Hayl Marie of ponke uol, lhord 
by mid Abp. Hamilton Cateck. (1884) 273 Hail 

Marie ful of grace, our lord is with the. 

2 . As a devotional recitation — - Ave Mary. 

C2380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 111 First men seien, Heil, 

Mane. 2592 Troub. Raigne K. John (1611) 50 With fast- 
ing and praying, And Haile Marie saying, i860 Faber 
Hymn, Flowers for the Altar vi, By the picture Lucy loves 
Hail-Maries will we say. 1881 G. W. Cable Mme. Del • 
phine vi. 32, I am just going to say Hail Marys all the time. 

+ Hail-mate, a. Obs. = Hail-fellow. 

2577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1629) 164 He who was 
haile-mate with the Emperour. 

Hailscart: see Haleskarth.. 
tHailse, v. Obs. Forms: 4-5 bails, (4 heilse, 
haylce, haylis), 4-6 bailse, bayls(e (6 belse). 
[a. ON. heilsa to greet, to say hail {to a person) : 
cf. Halse v.] trails. To greet, salute. 

*1x300 Cursor M. 5046 (Cott.) pai hailsed him, kneland bi- 
forn. c 2340 Ibid. 7396 (Trin.) \ViJ> chere ful swete he 
heilsed hendely hat prophete. 2377 Langl. P . PI. B. vii. 
160 The mone and the sonne And be elleuenesterres, hailsed 
hym alle. a 2400 Sir Perc. 404 Do thi hode off, I highte, 
And haylse hym in hy ! 2530 Palsgr. 577/1 , 1 haylse or 
greete,/? salue. .Haylse yonder gentylman. 1352 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. 1. (2895) 29 When we hadde haylsede tbone 
thotheri ’ 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1039/1. The 
Almans or lanceknights .. getting neere to the enimies, 
hailsed them with their harquebut shot.. 158$ James I 
Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 73 Fyrie Titan . . by his rysing in the 
Azure skyes, Did aewlie helse all thame on earth do dwell. 
Hence + HalTsing vbl. sb., greeting, salutation. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 20848 Sco hir vmbi-thoght Quat was Jus 
hailsing he hir broght. c 1400 Melaync 677 There was none 
ojjer haylsynge Bot stowte wordes and grym. 2596 Nashe 
Saffron Walden N iv b, No wether-cocke . . no ewe tree, that 
he would overslip without haylsing after the same methode. 

' f HaiT-shot. Obs. [f. Hail sb . 1 + Shot sb.] 

1 . Small shot which scatters like hail when fired : 
used in distinction from a ball or bullet. 

1485 Naval Aects. Hen. VII (1896) 69 Hayle shotte xl. 
1555 Eden Decades 114 Owre men were enforced to shuteof 
their byggest pieces of ordinaunce with hayieshotte. 1686 
Lond. Gas. No. 2120/8 The discharge of a- Pistol Ioaden 
with Hail-shot. 2708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxii. (1737; 253 
Little Pellets like Hail-shot. 1830 Scott Devorgoil 11. 11, 
Every hint Is lost on him, as hail-shot on the cormorant. 
fig. *12656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 193 He shoots his 
Hail-shot, with his Hail-stones from Heaven. 1680 H. More 
Apocal. Apoc. 318 All this hailshot flyes quite over my head. 

2 . The discharge of such shot. Also Jig. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 1364 There came such thicke 
Hayleshot of Artillery out of the Towne. 1696 Tryon 
Misc. i. 21 To do them good, I shall venter the Hail-shot of 
their Tongues. 

3. attrib ., as hail-shot drop. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. iv. 151 And weepe for anger that 
the earth was dry ..that all the haile-shot drops Could neuer 
peirce the christiall water tops. 

Hailstone (hJHstffun). [f. Hail sb . 1 + Stone 
sb. OE. hagolstdn, ON. haglsteinn , MHG. hagcl- 
stein , MLG. hagelsten, Du. hagelsteen, Yorksh. 
dial, haggle-slecanl] A pellet of bail. I 


cxooo /ELbRic Horn. I. 52 Orsorh betwux 5 am greatum 
ha^olstanum. 23.. Coer de L. 2190 The bowmen.. shot 
quarelles and eke stone. As thick as the hail-stone. 2387 
Urevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 69 J>ere fel so grete reyn i- 
medled wif? hailstones [v.r. hawelstones]. 2363 W. Fulke 
Meteors iv. (1640) 54 b, When the hayle-stones are square, 
or three-cornerd, the hayle was generated neere the earth. 
2646 J. Hall Poems 1 Pamphlets thus like hailstons fly 
About mine cares. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 375 
At Hertfordshire, in the year 1697. .The hail-stones, .being 
measured, were found to be many of them fourteen inches 
round, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. in. 31 Each hailstone being 
a frozen cone with a rounded end. 2892 M. C. F. Morris 
Yorksh. Folk-i. 319 In the East Riding .. hailstones are 
m some places called ‘ haggle-steeans 

Hailstorm, hail- storm, [f. Hail sb 1 + 
Stohsi sb.] A violent fall or storm of hall. 

2697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 577 A Letter . . giving Account 
of a great Hail-storm fin Herts]. 2733 Chambers Cyct. 
Supp . s.v. Hail, The mischiefs that violent hail-storms 
are able to do, is scarce to be conceived. 2823 l’. Forster 
Atmosph. Pharnom. (1 815) 252 Hard hailstorms are gene- 
rally accompanied with thunder and lightning. 
fig. 2865 Seeley Eccc Homo v. (ed. 8) 46 Christ bore 
with undisturbed patience a perpetual hailstorm of calumny. 
Hailsum, obs. Sc. var. Halesome. 

Haily (h^*li), a. [f. Hail sb. 1 +-y l.] Con- 
sisting of or characterized by hail or hailstorms. 

2552 Huloet, Haylye, or full of hayle, gi'andinosus. 
1562 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 111 Of these is 
compounded an haylie doctrine, hurtfull doubtles and pes- 
tilent. 1611 Cotcr., Grcsteux, haylie. 1703 Pope Thcbais 
495 A rattling tempest . . Which the cold north congeals to 
haily sho iv ’rs. 1737 Bvrom r )rnl. <$- Lit. Rem. (1856) II. 
1. 87 A very' rainy, snowy, haily, stormy, blustering ride. 
Haim, far. of Hame ; Sc. form of haute, Home. 
Haimhald, obs. f. IIamaed. 

+ Haim, sb. Obs. [ME. from Norse. Cf. 08 \v. 
hseghn, Sw. hiign enclosure, hedge, Da. hegn hedge, 
fence. See Hain za 1 ] An enclosure, a park. 

CX205 Lay. 5064 Ne sculde na cniht hzeryien, fcer he 
hauede haines iwald [walled enclosures], a 2440 Sir Degrcv. 
70 Fayere parkes in-wyth haynus, Grett herdus in the 
playnus [ Thornton MS. Grete hertes in the haynes, Faire 
bares in the playnes]. 

Hain (h^n), v 1 Now Sc. and dial. Also 5 
Sc. bane, 6- hayn. [a. ON. hegn a (Sw. heigna, 
Da. hegne) to hedge, fence, protect, preserve, 
deriv. of OTeut. hag - fence, hedge.] 

. 1 . traits. To enclose or protect with a fence or 
hedge ; esp. to preserve (grass) from cattle, 

24.. [see Hained]. 2353 Sc. Acts Alary c. 23 It is .. 
ordanit..that the said wod of Falkland be..keipit and 
hanit for rysing of young grouth thairof. 2573 ‘n W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 347 Portmeade shalbe hayned 
and layed freshe from Cattell untyll May daye. 1602 
Holland Pliny xvm. xxviii, A ground would be hained in, 
left lay, and kept for grasse and hey. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Hush. 328 Ten oxen.. broke into the manured field which 
had been liayned for mowing. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts 
(1813) 258-68 in A rchteol. Rro. (1888) Mar., Hain up the 
land, to shut it up for a crop of hay. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 
xxxi. 486 The uplands are usually ‘hayned’, or laid up at 
Candlemas ; but richer land is often left open until March. 

■f 2 . To shut up, confine, restrain. Obs. rare. 

2636 James Iter Lane. (Chetham) 255 Can mans wise- 
dommehaineThestreames of Dee from gliding to y»maine? 

3 . To spare, save, refrain from consuming or 
spending. *SV. 

2308 Dunbar Tua vtariit Werncn 386 Quhen he ane hail 
3ear wes hanvt. 137a Satir. Poems Reform, xxx. 140 And 
3e wer in yair hands, yai wald not hane 30W. 2583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis 590 Ibid, xlv. In Seytoun he remaned, 
Whair wyne and aill was nothing hayned. 2728 Ramsay 
Fables , Miser Cf Alinos ii, The Miser.. shaw’d the ferryman 
a knack, Jumpt in, swam o’er, and hain’d his plack. 2823 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hain, to save, to preserve. 2826 
Scott Diary 20 Jan. in Lockhart, * Hain your reputation, 
and tyne your reputation ' is a true proverb.. x86* Hislop 
Prov. Scot. 21 A penny hain’d Is a penny gain’d, 
b. absol. or intr. 

2606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv 1. ciii. (1612) 406 Yet haine they 
at their feed. 1737 Ramsay Scots Prov. 72 (Jam.), They 
that hain at their dinner will hae the mair to their supper. 


Hain, ^. 2 dial. Also 5-6 beyne, 6 bayn, [app. 
deriv. form from hey. High v. to raise, with -en.°] 
traits. To raise, heighten, set up. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 230/2 Hawncyn or heyriyn (S’, bawn- 
S>m or yn hej’yn), exalt o, elevo, sublez’o. Ibid. 233 (A . H.) 
Heynjm (/’- heighthyn - ). .exalte, elevo. 1465 Marc. Paston 
in Past. Lett. No. 499 II. 176, I have spoke with Borges 
that he shuld heyne the price of the mershe. 2364 Order 
28 Feb. in Swinden Gt. Yarmouth 53 Ordered that the 
merchants’ dinner, or feast .. shall be erected ana heyned 
this present year. 2399 Nashf. Lettfcn Stuge 12 Edward 
the thirde .. hayned the price of their pnuiledges and not 
brought them downe one barley Kimell. 2787 ' • Marshall 
E. Norfolk (1795) Gloss., Hain, to raise, or heighten ; as to 
hain the rent, the rick, or the ditch \ 2895 rpre.Gloss. /y 

Anglia , Hain , to heighten ; to rise in price. Mod. SvJ/ol/e. 

* I want my wages hained.’ 

Hence Haining vbl. sb. . 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 23-3/ 2 Heynynge, cxaltacio, etrracio. 
Hainch, Sc. form of Haunch. . 

+ Haine. Obs. Also 4-5 bayn(e. [a. F. haute, 
formerly haine (i 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.)* f. ta-tr to 
hate : cf. saisiue from saisir . ] Hatred. 

'xsSt-S T. Usk Test. Lm Pro!., Envye forsothe com- 
mendeth nought his reason that he hath in hayn- C1477 
Caaron Jasrn rra b, Ne of bayne or hate precedent 

Haine, var. of Haine Obs., a mean wretch. 
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Sained (he l nd), ppl. a . Chiefly Sc. [f. Hain 
t;.i + -ed L] a. Fenced, enclosed, b. (Sc.) Pre- 
served, reserved, spared, saved from consumption. 

Hained grass, pasture from which grazing cattle have 
been kept for a time. 

14.. Forest Loaves c. 1. § 1 in Scot. Slat. I. 323 At {mi 
enter nocht in ony hanyt place of \k. woddis with fcar bestis. 
1579 Sc. Acts Jas. VI ( 1597) § s 4 Quhatsumever person . . 
pullis or cuttis haned Broome. ‘1 17.. Earl Richard , 
Queen's Brother vii. in Child Ballads iv. cx. (1886} 465/1 
You’ll have them, and as much haind grass As they all on 
can gae. 1786 Burss Cotters Sat. Night xi, The dame 
brings forth .. her weel-hain’d kebbuck. 1786 “ N.-Y. 
Sal tit. to Maggie 106 I’ll flit thy tether To some hain’d rig. 

Haining (h?*nirj), vbl. sb. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Hain vA + -ing I.] Enclosing or preserving ; that 
which encloses or is enclosed ; an enclosure. 

1535 .9c. Acts yas. V, c. 8 All distroyaris of grenewod be 
Cutting peling..and siclike of all new hanyngis. Ibid. 
(1507) c. 9 That euerie man . .plant woodde and Forrest, and 
make hedges, and haning for him selfe, extending to three 
alckers of land. 1571 Burgh Rec. Peebles 25 Apr. (J am. Suppl), 
The Vanelaw to be proclamit waist, seute, and hanyng. 
1728 W. Starrat Epist. in Ramsay's Poems (1877) II. 27 6 
we’ll to the haining drive, c 1856 Denham Tracts (1895) II. 
208 A company of hay-makers, whose work in the adjacent 
haining had been interrupted by a shower. 

b. The preserving of grass from cattle. 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 37 By this Way we are 
deprived of the Benefit of Winter-haimng. 1829 Glover 
Hist. Derby I. 203 The laying or shutting up meadows for 
hay is, in Derbyshire, called hayning. 

c. That which is saved ; savings. 

x 823 Galt Entail II. 145 0am.) My ain lawful jointure 
and honest hainings. 

d. alt rib., as haining-time. 

1605 Burgh Rec. Prestwick 2 Oct. fjam. Supp.\ Vnles 
the samyn guddis be sufficientlie tedderit in hanyng tyme. 

Hainous, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Heinous, -ly, etc. 
Hainsch, hainsh. Sc. ff. Haunch sb. and v. 

H ain’t, haint, vulgar contr. of have not. 
Haique, obs. form of Haik 2. 

Hair (he®j), sb. Forms: a. 1 h£er, hdr, 2-3 
hcor, 2-5 her, 4-6 beer, 5-6 heere, here, (5 | 
herre), 6 hear(e. 0. 4-5 har, hare, 4 hor, 
4-5 hore, 5 haar(e. 7. 5-6 heyrfe, 5-7 haire, ( 
hayre, heir(e, 6- hair. [Com. Teutonic, OE. 
hxr, 1 iir~ OFris. her, OS. hdr (MDu. hacr, Du. 
haar ), OHG. hdr, (Ger. haar), ON. har (Stv. 
hdr, Da. haar) OTeut. * hetro m ; not known in 
Gothic. The a forms are native, from OE., WS. Jixr, 
Anglian hdr’, the 0 forms are immed. from ON. 
har, which gave in ME. hdr in northern, and hdr 
in some north midland dialects. The later heyr, 
heire, hayre , hair, is not a normal repr. of ME. 
her, heer, the modern Eng. form of which would 
be (as in 16th c.) hear or here ; it seems to 
be partly a northern spelling, but mainly due to 
assimilation to Haire.J 

I. 1 . One of the numerous fine and generally 
cylindrical filaments that grow from the skin or 
integument of animals, esp. of most mammals, of 
which they form the characteristic coat ; applied 
also to similar-looking filamentous outgrowths 
from the body of insects and other invertebrates, 
although these are generally of different structure. 

a 800 Corbus Gloss. 1594 Pilus, her. c xooo /Elfric Horn. 
1. 236 An na:r of eowrum heafde. a 2225 Leg. KatJi. 2288 
An her of hare fax. 138a Wyclif Matt. v. 36 Thou maist 
nor make oon heer whyt, or blak. CX440 Prontp. Parv. 
235/2 Heer (A'., S F. here), capillu * . 1583 Hollyband 

CamPo di Fior 335 There will alwayes remaine some heare 
in tbe # clxfie of the penne. 

0. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 5007 Na hare sal perishe, 
ne faile. £2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6961 He had a hare, 
)>e whilk grewe On cuthberts heued. C1460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 87 Not oone hore. 1483 Cath. Angl. 175/2 
An Hare, crinis. 

y. 2483 Cath. Angl. 180/2 An Heire, pilus. Ibid. 184/1 
A Heyr, crinis. 1581 Perrin Guazzo's Civ. Corn/. 11. (15861 

? 7 b, A sword . . hanging by a haire over his head. 1665 
I00KE Microgr. 158 The long hairs of Horses, .seem Cylin- 
drical. X74* Francis Horace Epist. h.i.(R.) For hair by hair 
I pull the horse's tail. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 11. v, 
And would not hurt a hair upon his head. 2878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 70 A hair, .is larger when wet than when dry. 

b. The plural hairs was formerly used — the 
collective sense 2. [Cf. L. crines , Fr. Its ehevetix, 
Gcr. die haare.] Now obs. or arch, as in grey 
hairs, which is also often taken not collectively.- 
C 1000 Ags. Cos/. Mark i. 6 Iohannes wis rescryd mid 
oluendes ha: rum. c 1340 Cursor M. 8070 (F.) paire browes 
ware growen side with heres. 138a Wyclif Luke vii. 38 
And wypide with heeris of hir heed (A. V. 1881 the hair of 
her head]. — yohn xi. 2 And winte his feet with hir heeris 
[All ib-tot h C. versions with her hair], 02400 Destr. Troy 
2989 Gilile bores hade ]>at gay, godely to se. 2563-87 
Foxe A. tf M. (1596) 42/2 His old age or white hcares. 
2596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 4 He.. would.. knocke his head, 
and rend his rugged heares. x6tx Bible Gen. xliv. -29 Ye 
shall bring downe-my gray baires with sorrow to the graue. 
2725-20 Pope Iliad x. 19 ilc rends his hairs in sacrifice to 
Jove. 2826 H. N. Coleridge l Pest Indies 230 Venerable 
lor his white hairs. 

fg- (~ 2 bX i6o6_G.W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivsiine Ffivh, 
A blaiing-starre with long haires appeared. 

2 . collect. The aggregate of hairs growing on 
the skin of an animal : spec, that growing naturally 


upon the human head ; also, hairs collectively or 
in the mass, as used for manufacturing purposes 
and the like. • 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd. II. 156 Gif hxr to ]ucce sie. cisoo 
Ormin 3208 Hiss claj> wass off ollfenntess htcr. 01330 
R. Brunne Citron. IVace (Rolls) 12236 About hure hed hure 
her fo-schaked. <*2440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Heer fyrste 
growynge yn* mannys berde, lanugo. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 396 That they wasshe none heare, but benethe the 
brugge. 2495 Act si Hen. VII , c. 19 Cussions stuffed with 
horse here.. needs here, deris here, and gotis here. 2584 
[see 8 ok . 

0. a 1300 Cursor M. 3662 Esau es rugh wit har. 0x300 
Havelok 235 Handes wringing, and drawing bi hor. a 1400-50 
Alexander 5476 With haare to haire heelis. c 1440 York 
Myst . xxxii. 21 pe hore hat pillis my heed. 

y. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 225 Hayve scho had, 
quhyt & streke. 1508 Dunbar Ttta Mariil' IVemeti 21 
Kemmit was thair eleir hair. 2562 Hollybusii Horn. 
Apoth. 2 For fallinge of the heyre of the head, 2659 B. 
Harris Parlvals / ron AgezZj Which makes - the hair stand 
on the heads of such as hear it related. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VIII. 17 Among the hairy caterpillars, .the cast 
skin is covered with hair. 2777 Mad. D’Arblay Early 
DAz^'(i88o)II. 16 9 All our hairs were done to the astonish- 
ment of all the company. 2816 Byron Prisoner of Chillon 
i, My hair is grey, but not with years. 2870 Tennyson 
Holy Grail 42 She . . shore away . . all that wealth of hair 
Which made a silken mat- work for her feet. 1873 Mivart 
Elem. Anat. vii. 238 Our hair and nails are. .modifications 
of the external layer of the skin. 

b. fig. Applied to the rays or 1 tresses ’ of the 
sun, the tail of a comet, 1 leafy locks ’ of a tree, etc. 

1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 1. i, Yet shall the aged sun 
shed forth his hair. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. 
IVarres 1. 8 A blazing star, .shooting its fiery hair point 
blank against the Monastery. 2667 Milton P. L . 11. 710 
Like a Comet. .That., fromhishorrid hair Shakes Pestilence 
and Warr. 182 1 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 168 New fire 
. .Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven’s frown. 2864 
Swinburne Atalanta 1268 The heavy hair of pines. 

3 . In plants : An outgrowth of the epidermis, 
consisting of an elongated cell, or a row of cells, 
usually soft and flexible like the hair of animals. 
In Bot. sometimes extended to other outgrowths 
of similar origin, as prickles, spore-capsules, etc. : 
= Trichome. 

2632 Wwdowks Nat. Philos. 35 The Quince . . his fruit 
hath downie hayre. 18x1 Mrs. Ibbetson in Nicholson s 
yrttl. XXX. 2 (title), On the Hairs of Plants. 2875 Darwin 
Insectiv. PI. 354 The glandular hairs of ordinary plants .. 
have the power, .of absorbing both a solution and the vapour 
of ammonia. 2875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 1. iii. 238 
Hairs ( Trichomes ) is the term given in the higher plants to 
those outgrowths which arise only from the epidermis. 

4 . transf. Applied to various things having the 
shape, consistency, or appearance of a hair or 
mass of hair: e.g. threadlike stamens or filaments. 

2578 Lyte Dodoetts vi. i. 655 The yellow heare which 
groweth in the middle of the Rose is called ..in shops and of 
the Arabian physitions Anthera. 

b. In names of plants having foliage fancifully 
likened to hair : as Isis Hair, Lady's Hair, 
Maidenhair, Venus' Hair. 

2551 Turner Herbal 1. Biij, It [Adianthum] . . may he 
named in English Venus heyre or ladyes heyre. 1598 
Florio, Capelli di yen ere, the herbe Matden-haire, Venus- 
baire, or our Ladies-baire. 2778 Eng. Gaz. (ed. 2) s. v. 
Portland, Among the sea- weeds here is found a sort of 
shrub, not unlike coral. It is called Isis’s Hair. 

c. African or Vegetable hair : see quots. 

2852 Offtc. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 2259 ‘Vegetable hair’, made 
of the leaves of the Algerian dwarf palm-tree . . for the use 
of upholsterers. 2866 Treas. Bot. 565 African Hair, the. 
fibre of the leaves of the Palmetto, ChamxroPs h until is. 

d. Applied to sertularian and other polyps 
which grow on oyster shells. (Cent. Diet.) 

e. A spring mechanism which is freed by the 

HAIR-TRIGGER, q.v. - 2864 in Webster. 

5 . Used as a type of what is of extremely small 
magnitude, value, or measure ; a jot or tittle ; an 
iota ; the slightest thing ; the least degree. See 
also to a hair in 8 c. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 334 Kynghod ne knyjthod . . 
Helpeth nou3t to heueneward one heres ende. C1420 
Anturs cf Arth. xlv, Him lakket no more to be slayne, 
Butte the brede of hore. 2529 More Contf. agst. Trib . lit. 
Wks. 1223/1 The prayse had not bene the Iesse of one heere. 
2536 Latimer odd Ser/u. be/. Conzrocat. Wks. I. 48 They 
would not set an hair by the name, but for the thing. 2577 
tr.^ Bullinger s Decades (2592) 201 Neither is there one 
haires difference to choose. 2606 Siiaks. Tr. tf Cr. in. ii. 
iqi If I be false, or swerue a haire from truth, a 1610 
Healey Cebes (1636) 159 Their estate is not an haire better 
then the others. 3808-25 Jamieson, Hair, a very small 
portion or quantity ; as a hair of meal , a few grains. 

+ 0 . Taken as the distinctive type of sort or kind ; 
of one hair , of one colour and external quality; 
hence « sort, kind, nature ; stamp, character. Obs. 

3387 Treats \\Higden I. 365 With mylk of a cowe fat is of 
oon here [ ttnius colons], 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 244 Two notable knaues, both of a 
haire, and both cosen cermaines to the deuill. 2596 Siiaks. 
1 Hen. IV , iv. j. 61 The Qualitie and Heire of our Attempt 
Brookes no diulrion. 3600 Tourneur Transf Metamorph. 
Author to Bk. 6 Expect but flowts, for 'tis the haire of crime. 
a 2625 Fletcher Nice Valour 1. i, A lady of my hair cannot 
want pitying. 

7 . A doth, mat, or other fabric of hair used for 
various purposes in some trades, e. g. in hop-drying, 
extraction of oils, etc. ; a haircloth. 


[Historically, the same word as Haire, which, in losing the 
final e , has become identical in form with this.] 

2485 Inv. in Rtpott Ck . Acts 371 Hayr pro ustrina. 1594 
Fairfax Inv. in Archseologia XLV I II. 230 On Seasterne 
of leade for barley and a kilne haire. 2848 yrttl. R. Agric. 
Soc. IX. it.- 56S The roof of the building coming on above 
much nearer the hair than in the modern kilns. Ibid. 572 
A step-ladder to carry the green hops to lay on the hair. 
2884 Ettcycl. Brit. XVII. 742/1 Measured quantities .. of 
foil-seed] meal are filled into woollen bags . . Each bag is 
further placed within * hairs thick mats of horse-hair bound 
with leather. 

XI. Phrases and locutions. 

8. a. Against the hair \ contrary to the direction 
in which an animal’s hair naturally lies ; contrary 
to the natural set of a thing; against the grain, 
inclination, or sentiment, b. In ones hair : (a) 
with the hair down ; (b) bare-headed, without hat 
or wig. c. To a hair : to a nicety, with the utmost 
exactness, d. Hair about the heels : a mark of 
under-bred horses ; hence fig. of persons. + e. Hair 
and hide, hair and hoofx every part, entirely, 
wholly, f. A hair in one's neck : a cause of trouble 
or annoyance, g. A hair of the dog that bit you, 
of the same dog (or wolf) : see Dog sb. 15 c. h. 
A hair to make a tether of : a slight pretext of 
which to make a great deal. i. To comb (a 
person's) hair (slang) : see Comb v. 3. j. To cut 
(or divide) the hair, to split hairs : to make line 
or cavilling distinctions, k. To keep one's hair 
on (slang) : to keep cool, not to lose one’s head 
or get excited. 1 . To put up, turn up her hair : 
said of a girl when she exchanges her floating hair 
or ringlets for the dressed hair of womanhood ; 
to do or put up, to let down her hair (i. e. in the 
toilet), m. To tear (f rend) one's hair, i.e. as 
a symptom of passionate grief, n. Hot to turn 
a hair : lit , of a horse, not to show sweat by 
the roughening of his hair; fig. not to show 
any sign of being discomposed, ruffled, or 
affected by exertion. O. In other expressions: see 
quots. 

a. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love n. iv, Ayenst the heere it 
toumeth. 2579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 388 All went 
utterly against the hair with him. 2598 Shaks. Merry IV. 
11. iii. 40 If you should fight, you goe against the haire of 
your professions. 2607 Topsell Four f. Beasts (1658) 63 
[Cows] in the licking of themselves against the hair, a 2627 
Middleton Mayor of Qiieenborough in. ii, Books in women’s 
hands are as much against the hair, methinks, as to see men 
wear stomachers, or night-rails. 2668 Howe Bless. R ighteons 
(1825) 170 Something that crosses them, and goes against 
the hair. 2827 Scott Chron. Canongate Introd. iii, He was 
.a wee toustie when you rubbed him again the hair. 

b. 2533 Cranmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 39 She 
in her here, my Lord of Suffolke beryng before herr the 
Crowne, 2606 Holland Sueton. 143 Many a rime lie would 
shew her to his Souldiours in her haire. 2859 Thackeray 
Virgin, i, A large grave man in his own hair. 

C. 2606 Siiaks. Tr. $ Cr. hi. i. 157 Pan. Youle remember 
your brothers excuse? /Vii'. To a hayre. 2662 J. Bargravc 
Pope Alex. VII (1867) 98 Distinguishing between good and 
bad to a hair. 2765 Cowper Lett. xS Oct., Three or four 
single men, who suit my temper to a hair, a 2834 Lamb 
Let. to Coleridge (L.), I could hit him off to a hair. 

d.^ 2882 H. C. Merivale Faucit of B. III. n. xxiii. 240 
‘ Hair about the heels muttered the Count to himself. 

©. c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6860 J>ai were destroyed, 
hath hare and hyde. 2705 Jean Irvine in Collect. Dying 
Test. (1806) 57 Poor people that would fain have strength 
to stand by hair and hoof of the truths of God. 2728 P, 
Walker Peden Pref. (ed. 3) 28 None contending earnestly 
for Substance and Circumstances, Hair and Hoof of that 
dear-bought Testimony. 

f. a 2450 Ratis Raving in. 299 Think one the bar is in 
thi nek. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, An Bailie Grahame 
were to get word o* this.. it wad be a sair hair in my neck ! 

h. 2809 Scott Let. to G. Ellis 3 Nov. in Lockhart , 
Those who wish to undermine it want but, according to 
our Scotch Proverb, a hair to make a tether of. 

j. 1652 Bancroft Mod. Policies in D’Oyly Life ( 1821) II. 
241 Machiavel cut the hair when he advised, not absolutely 
to disavow conscience, but to manage it with such a prudent 
neglect, as is scarce discernible from a tenderness. 2692 R. 
L’ Estrange yosephus, Philo's Entb. Caius x. (1702) 901 To 
cut a Hair betwixt Satyr and Flattery’. .2742 Richardson 
Pamela III. 75^ When Persons have a Mina to split Hairs, 
and to distinguish away the Christian Duties by a Word. 
2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 1 . ix. 316 [He] 
splits hairs with such surprising versatility’. 

K. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius vi, Keep your 
hair on, my young friend. 2888 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 1/2 
This is the English way of doing things; they keep their 
hair on their heads. 

m. 2548 Hall Citron., Hen. IV, 24b, This knight., 
sobbed, wept, and rent his heare. 2606 Siiaks. Tr. Cr. 
iv. ii. 113 Teare my bright heire, and scratch my praised 
cheekes. 1715-20 [see t bj. 2802 Southey InchcaPe Rock 
xyi, Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair And curst himself in 
his despair. _ 1855 Thackeray Rose 4. Ring xix, Tearing 
her hair, crying and bemoaning herself. 

n, 1798 Jane Austen Northaug . Abb. vii, Hot ! he [a 
horse] had not turned a hair till we came to Walcot church. 
289 7 Blackmore Dariel xviii, When I tried her with a lot 
of little dodges . . she never turned a hair — as the sporting 
people say. 

o- *579 Fulke Refut. Rastell 755 The thinges proued .. 
are but the heire and nnyles of the masse, and not the sub- 
stantiaH pa rtes_ thereof. 1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1 587) 
13 Hee will . . in tlie next Section tugge it in by the heare. 
2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 80 As when one telk 
..a lie, to bid him take the haire from his lips. 
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HAIBDBESSING. 


Ill, atirib. and Comb. 

9. a. atirib. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
hair ora hair; made or consisting of hair, or of a tex- 
ture like hair ; as hair-bracelet , - broom , -bud, - bulb , 
•camlet , -cell, - club (Club sIk 6), -crape , -felt , fibre , 
-glove, -goods, -guard, -hat, - list * - merchant , -rope, 
-scale, -seating, -sheath,- substance, -tint, -tip, -work, 
etc. Also Hairbreadth, -cloth, etc. 

1673 (R. Leigh] Transpr. It eh. 138 The mode of wearing 
*h air- bracelets was scarce in use then. 1725 Bradley Fain. 
Did. s. v. Horse , Seams, Scabs, and *Hair-brokenness..on 
the inward Bow of his Knees. 1753 Chambers Cyrt. Supp. 
s. v. Broom , We say, a birch-broom, a “hair-broom, a rush- 
broom. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 96 At the origin 
of each hair two parts are distinguished, the hair-sheath, 
and the $erm or *hair-bud. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 34 
The root is found . . to terminate in a bulb-shaped expansion, 
termed the *hair-bulb. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1107/4 A 
“Hair-Camblet Coat. 1774 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
(1889) I. 288 If you are fond of “hair-clubs, you should see 
the Portuguese ladies’ hair 1 1730 Martin in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 454 A Piece of Muslin, or thin '’‘Hair-Crape. 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade , * Hai r-glozics, horsehair gloves 
used for rubbingthe skin in bathing, etc. 1865 Dickens 
Pint. Fr. 11. i, With his decent silver watch, .and its decent 
“hair-guard. 1753 Hanv/ay Trav.{ 1762) I. v. Ixiv. 291 British 
woollens, such as “hair-list drabs. 1705 Lond, Gaz. No. 
4098/4 William Taylor .. “Hair-Merchant. 1867 Emerson 
Lett. $ Soc. A tins vii. (1875) 179 Bringing it to a ’‘hair- 
point for the eye and hand of the philosopher. 1577 in 
Rogers Agrtc. % Prices III. 580 “Hair rope to stake the 
mill horse. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon v. (1864) 115 At the 
tip of the moth’s body there is a brush of long “hatr-scales 
resembling feathers. 1851 OJTtc. Catal. Gt. Ex/tib. 535 Speci- 
mens of damask and striped “hair-seating, various colours. 
1876 Duhring Dis. Skin (1881) 36 The cortical substance, 
termed also * hair-substance, constitutes the bulk of the 
hair. 1565 Golding OvitC, s Met. xtv. (1593) 329 The cursed 
witch had smit Our highest “hairetips with mr wand. 

b. attrib. For or for the use of the hair; hair- 
caul, -comb, -dye, -net, -oil, -pad, - ribbon , - scissors , 
-wash. Also Hair-band, -brush, -pin, etc. 

x86x C. W. King Ant. Gems (i856) x6o The ear-rings, 
necklaces, “hair-cauls, or fillets, of the female busts. 1837 
Thackeray Raven swing i, Two brass “hair-combs set with 
glass rubies. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. v. 116 
There were hair-washes, and “hair-oils. 1790 J.B. Moreton 
W. Ind. I si. 98 Two hats . . *hair-ribband and hair-dress- 
ing. x688 R. Holme A rmoury m. ix. 398 They ought . . to 
be named what kind of cisers they are, whether “Hair 
cisers . . or Beard risers. 

c. objective and obj. genitive, as hair-buyer, 
-clasper, - curler , -cutter, -dealer, frizzer, - monger , 
-seller, - stainer , etc. ; hair-clipping , -curling, 
-cutting, -dyeing, -nourishing, -picking, -raising, 
-leasing,. e tc., vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs. Also Hair- 
dresser, -splitter, -splitting. 

1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5921/4 Mary Penstone. .“Hair-buyer. 

1859 Darwin O rig. Spec. vi. (1878) 153 Parasitic mites., 
furnished with’ “hair-claspers. 1886 W. .J. Tucker E. 
Europe 11 Undergoing the process of “hair-clipping. 1694 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3036/4 Perriwig-maker and *Hair Cutter. 
1868 4 Holme Lee* B. Godfrey Hi. 295 The “hair-cutting 
parlour behind, the shop. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4336/8 John 
Jesson .. Grazier and * Hair-dealer. 1872 Yeats Techn. 
Hist. Comm. 96 The art of “hair-dyeing came into vogue. 
1762 Goldsm. Cit. IV. lxxxviii, Language-masters, music- 
masters, “hair-frizzers. 1840 T. A. Trollope Summer Brit- 
tany I. 324 The profit thus netted by these * hair-mongers, 
during, a tour through the country. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Cor. xi. 14 Homer calleth the Greeks “hair-nourishing men. 
17x3 Lond. Gaz. No. 5154/4 William Bell .. “Hair-seller. 
3725 Ibid. No. 6382/11 Charles Parker.. “Hair-Stainer. 

d. instrumental, as hair-hung, -suspended adjs. 

e. similative and parasynthetic, as hair-fissure ; 
hair-coloured, -pointed, -shaped, etc., adjs. Also 
Hair-streak, -stroke, -worm. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1272/4 A “hair-coloured large Suit. 
*823 J.. Badcock Dom. Amusern. 138 A “hair fissure is 
perceptible, .in the upper hieroglyphic. 1742 Young Nt. 
Th. 11. 300 ’‘Hair-hung, breeze-shaken, o’er the Gulph. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (cd. 3) III. 376 Leaves egg-spear- 
shaped, “hair-pointed. . 1832 Lindley Introd. Hot. 385 
Hair-pointed .. terminating in a very fine, weak point ; as 
the leaves of many mosses. Ibid. 376 *Hair-sha.ped . . the 
same as filiform, but more delicate, so as to resemble a hair. 
1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 398 Like the Sicilian's “hair- 
suspended sword. . 1868 Whittier Among the Hills 1, The 
hangbird..His “hair-swung cradle straining. 

10 . Special Combs. : hair-ball (see quot. 1 753) ; 
hair-bird, a popular name of the chipping-bird 
( Zonotrichia social is) of North America; hair- 
bracket (see quot. 1867); f hair-bramble, the 
dewberry, Rubus c pc sins ; hair-brown (see quot.) ; 
+ hair -bush, a bushy head of hair ; hair-button, 
a button made with hair; hair-colour, ? = hair- 
brown ; hair-compasses, compasses which can be 
regulated to the utmost nicety ; see quot. ; hair- 
cord, a fabric of which the surface is covered with 
fine stripes so closely placed as to resemble hairs ; 
hair-drawn a., drawn out as fine as a hair; hair- 
eel, a kind of filiform worm inhabiting stagnant 
water ; hair-follicle, the cylindrical depression in 
the skin from which a hair grows, extending 
through the corium to the subcutaneous connective 
tissue ; hair-hygrometer, a hygrometer depending 
upon the expansion of hair when exposed to damp; 
hair-kiln, a hop kiln covered with a haircloth on 
which the hops are spread out to dry ; hair-lead, 


a very thin lead used for spacing in printing; hair- 
lichen, an eruption attacking the roots of the hair ; 
hair-locket, a locket for holding a lock of hair ; 
hair-man, a man who dresses or makes up hair ; 
+ hair-meal, a hair’s breadth, the extent of a hair; 
hair-mole (f-mold), a mole on the skin, having 
a hair or hairs on it; hair-moss, a moss of the 
genus Polytrichum ; + hair-needle = Hairpin ; 
t hair-patch, haircloth ; hair-pencil, a pointer’s 
brush made of camel’s hair or the like ; hair- 
plate, the plate at the back of a bloomery ; hair- 
pyrites, a synonym ofMiLLERiTE ; hair-restorer, 
a preparation used to promote the gTowth of hair ; 
hair-sac = hair-follicle ; hair-salt [Ger. haar- 
salz], a name given to alunogen ; hair-seal, an 
eared seal of the family Otariidx, sub-family Tri- 
cophocinpe. ; f hair-slitting a., hair-splitting {fig.) ; 
hair-space, a very thin space used in printing ; 
hair-spring, the fine hair-like spring in a watch 
which serves to regulate the movement of the 
balance-wheel; hair-stone [Ger. haarsteiii ], a 
synonym of Sagenite ; + hair-tail, a name given 
to fishes of the family Triehiuridee, esp. Trichiurus 
leplttms ; hair-tail worm = hair-eel ; hair- 
trunk, a trunk covered with skin retaining the 
hair; i* hair- weed, a conferva. 

171* J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northam/l. vii. 451 In the 
Stomachs of these., the “Hair-Balls are compos’d. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., H air-balls, masses of hair of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes found in the stomachs of cows, oxen, 
calves, deer, and other animals. 1869 J. Burroughs in 
Galaxy Mag. Aug., The social-sparrow, alias * “hair-bird 
alias ‘red-headed cbipping-bira ’, is the smallest of the 
sparrows. 1823 Crabb Techitol. Did., * Hair-bracket. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hair-bracket , the mould- 
ing at the back of the figure-head. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
vi. iv. 661 The Bramble is of two sortes. .the great and the 
smaL.The lesser berie is called .. a “heare Bramble.. The 
fruite is called a Dewberie. 1850 Ansted Elevt. Course, 
*Hair brown, a colour formed of brown with a little yellow 
and grey. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Cltevelure, 
the “haire bush. 1583 Stanyhurst sEtieis 11. (Arb.) 65 
Wee ruffled his hearebush. 1593 Acc. Bk. IP. Wray in 
Antiquary XXXII. 371, iiij grose of “haire bottonnes. 
1785 Boswell Tour Hebrides i, He wore a full suit of 
plain brown clothes, with twisted hair-buttons of the' same 
colour. 1615 Markham Eng. Housew. (1660) 123 If you 
will dye your wool of a bright “haire colour. 1657 R- 
Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 36 Pure hair colour dapled with 
green. Ibid. 62 Cockroaches. .of a pure liair-colour. 1727- 
51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Compasses, “Hair Compasses, . so 
contrived, with-in side, as to take an extent to a hair’s 
breadth. 1807 T. Young Led . Nat. Philos. I. x. xor When 
great accuracy is required, hair compasses may be em- 
ployed, having a joint with a spring in one of the legs which 
is bent a little by means of a fine screw. 1882-3 Schatf 
Encycl. Reliq. Knowl. II. 1304 Its lengthy and “hair-drawn 
dialectics. 1895 Brewer Did. Phrase <$• Fable, * Hair Eels, 
these filiform worms belong to the species Gordius aqua- 
tions, found in stagnant pools. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 9/1 
Into each “hair-follicle, .there open the ducts of one or two 
little glands. 1878 Nares Polar Sea I. xji. 319 The “hair- 
hygrometer continues to work in an unsatisfactory manner. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Prod. Agric. II. 754 Where “hair 
kilns are in use. .charcoal is had recourse. to. x888 Jacobi 
Printer's Vocab., *Hair leads, very thin leads — mostly 
sixteen to a pica— rarely used nowadays. 1854-67 G .A. 
Harris Diet. Med. Tervtinol., *Hair Lichen, an eruption 
confined to the roots of the hair, followed, after ten days, 
by desquamation. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1379/4 A “Hair 
Locket, set round with small Table Diamonds. 1689 Ibid. 
No. 2477/4 He took her from a “Hair-man upon the .High- 
way. 1723 Ibid. No. 6170/9 James Mathewson. .Hairman. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 38 Whan the shadwe of the 
pyn entreth any-thyng with-in the cercle of thi plate an 
“her-mele. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1496/4 A “hair mold on 
his left Cheek. 1867 J. Hocg Microsc. 11. x. 311 The un- 
dulating “Hair-moss, .is found on most shady banks, c x6xr 
Chapman Iliad xiv. Comm., Stuff nothing so substantial, 
but such gross sowtege or “hair-patch as every goose may 
eat oats through. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Rccrcat. iv. (x686) 
38 Take an Hair-patch, and rub his Body all over. . 1775 
Phil. Trans. L XV. 243 It may . . be cleansed by wiping it 
with a soft “hair-pencil. i88x Raymond Mining Gloss, s.v. 
Bloomary, The sides are iron plates, the “hair-plate at the 
back, the cinder-plate at the front, etc. 1805 R. Jameson 
Sysf. Min. II. 263 “Hair- or Capillary-Pyrites. 1893 
Leland Mem. II. 266 The search for. a good “hair-restorer 
. . is as vain as the search for happiness. 1866 Huxley 
Phys. xii. 292 A hair., is at first wholly enclosed in a kind | 
of bag, the * hair sac. 1795 Schmeisser Syst . Min. I. 270 
“Hair salt, .is of a silver-white color. 1865 Boyd Swartzen 
106 Greenland “hair-seal, South-Sea rur-seal. -1894 Lydek- 
ker Roy. Nat. Hist. II. 107 The fur-seals are, of course, 
far more valuable commercially than the liair-seals. 1683 
KenNEtt tr. Erasm. on Folly 139 Our “hair-slitting ana 
irrefragable Doctor. 1843 Penny CycL XXV.. 455/1 The 
smallest kind, which are called, from their extreme thinness, 

* hair-spaces. 1830 Kater & Lards. Mech. xiv. 195 A 
spiral spring.. called a “hair spring. 1875 Knicht Did. 
Mech. II. 1049 Hair-springs are made of fine steel, which 
comes upon spools like thread. x86o Gosse Rom. Nat. 
Hist. 354 The ribbon-fishes, .some of these, as the “hair-tail 
. .are oflarge size. x88o Gunther Fishes 436 The * Hair- 
tails’ belong to the tropical marine fauna. X854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hair-Tail l Form, common name for the 
Gordius aquaticus. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2832/4 A yellow 
“Hair Trunk Mail. x88x Poynter Among Hilts I. 3x1 
Her feet planted on her little hair-trunk in front. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., * H air-weed, conferva, in botany, 
the name of a genus of mosses. 

Hair, V. [f. prec. sb.] Hence Hairing vbl. sb. 
+ 1 . trans. ^?) To edge with hair or fur. Sc. Obs. | 


*539 Inv.R. Wardrobe ( 1815) 37 (Jam.) Lynit with quhit 
furring, and harit with martrikis sabill. 1578 Ibid. 219 
(J am -> Ane ..gowne. .pasmentit with silver and a haring of 
martrikkes. 

2. trans. To free from hair ; to depilate. 

1802-14 C. Finlater Agric. Sun'. Peebles 81 (Jam.) This 

S ractice. .was called hairing the butter. 1824 Mech. Mag. 

fo. 3a 32 By his method, raw hides, after hairing and 
baiting, are converted into leather in less than 30 hours. 
1888 Milit. Engineer. I. it. 55 The hair is removed with a 
semi-circular knife, called a hairing-knife. 

3. intr. a. 1 To produce or grow hair.’ (Cent. 
Diet.) b. * To produce hair-like fibres : said of 
maple-sirup when boiled so low as to string out 
when dripped from a spoon.’ (Funk.) 

Hair, obs. form of Hare, Here sb., Hoar. 
Hairb, obs. form of Herb. 

H&i'r-band. Also 5 -bond(e. A band or 
fillet to confine the hair. 

c 1440 Promp. Parz>. 236/1 Heere bonde (P. herbonde), 
villa. 2483 Calk. Attgl. 184/1 An Herebande, trica, 
cr inale. 1530 Palsgr. 230/2 Heerbande, ruban. 1552 
Huloet, Heere bande or heere lace, discrimir.ale , text a. 

Hairbell, -brain, -brained: see Hare-. 
Hairbreadth (he->ubred|>). 

1. The breadth or diameter of a hair; an in- 
finitesimally small space or distance ; a hair’s- 
breadth. 

[c 1420 See Hair sb. 5.] 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 

in. 259 Let vs not suffer our sejues to be led so much as 
on heare bredth away from this onely foundation. x6xx 
Bible Judg. xx. 16 Euery one could sling stones at an 
haire breadth, and not niLse. 1767 Fawkes tr. Idylls 0 / 
Theocritus xiv. 12, I’m within a hair-breadth raving mad. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xlvi, Drawing herself up so as not to 
lose one hair-breadth of her uncommon height. 

2. attrib. or as adj. : Extremely narrow or close, 
as hairbreadth difference, escape , scape ; hence, 
hairbreadth adventure, risk. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 136 Haire-hreadth scapes i’ th’ 
imminent deadly breach. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
I. 541 The hair-breadth differences of language. x8oo W. 
Irving Kuickerb . vi. ii. (1849) 320 His hair-breadth adven- 
tures and heroic exploits. 1871 Freeman Hist. A’jj-.Ser. 1. 
i. 9 The hair-breadth scapes of hunted patriots. 

Hai*r-brede, -breed, north, dial. ■= prec. 

24. . Camb. MS. Ff. ii. If. 38 in Rcirosp. Rev. Nov. (1853) 
103 Oon heere-brede owt of this peyne They have no power 
to lyfte me. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. < 5 * Fpigr. (1867) 108, 

I am streight at feedyng within a here brende Where I fed 
before. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ She’s dying by 
hair-breeds ’, by very slow degrees. 

Hairbrush (he^ibnTf). A toilet-brush for 
smoothing and dressing the hair. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physickc 259/2 Pinguefye 
the hayrebrushe in Hartes marrowe, or in stale Bitches 
mileke, when as you will dresse your hayre. 1851 OJfic. 
Catnip Gt. Exhib. 528 Circular hair brushes, capable of 
revolving either way. x886 Fenn Master of Ceremonies i. 
The nail had been driven in with the back of a hair-brush. 

Haircloth (he^ukl^). [Cf. Haire.] 

1. Cloth or fabric made of hair, used for various 
purposes, as for tents, towels, shirts of penitents and 
ascetics ; also in drying malt, hops, or the like. 

1500 Nottingham Rec . III. 452 Every peece of hayrcloth. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt. xi. 21 They had done penance 
in hearecloth and ashes long agoc. 16x3 Sherley Trav, 
Persia 19 Tents of blacke haire-cloth. 1764 Harmer 
Observ. ii. § 17. 75 The same sort of hair-cloth of which our 
coal-sacks are made. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast . 
Ord. (1863) 220 Chastening herself with haircloth, which 
she wore under her royal apparel. 

attrib. 1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 229 [We] pitched our 
haire-cloth Tents round about Jacobs Well. 1866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Neighb. xxii. (1878) 408, I sat down on a 
haircloth couch. 1879 Cassell's Techn . Educ. IV. 247/1 
Milk.. poured through a haircloth sieve. 

2. An article (as a shirt, towel, etc.) made of this 
fabric. 

1548 Udall, etc Erasm. Par. Matt. xi. 68 Woulde haue 
doen penaunce in heerclothes and ashes. 1577 B. Goocn 
HeresbaclCs Husb. 1. (1586) 10 b, Itserveth to convey downe 
the Malt, after it is watred, unto the hearecloth. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 57 The Master of ihe Bath 
rubb’d me all over with a hair-cloth. _ 1753 Chambers Cycl . 
Supp. s.v., Hair-Cloths, inmilitary affairs, .are used for cover- 
ing the powder in waggons, or upon batteries. 1S60 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 176 The ascetic, Jonadab..in his hair-cloth. 

Hai*r dress. The mode of dressing the hair ; 
a head-dress. 

ni843 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. it. (i849)336(heading) 
Hair-dress of the Madagascarites. 18.. A mer. Antiquarian 
X. 41 (Cent.) The Angakut of Cumberland Sound wear at 
certain parts the hairdress used by southern tribes. 

Harr dresser. One whose business is to dress 
and cut the hair. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (i8r$\ii2, I was not above 
six hours under the hands of the hair-dresser. 180* Mak. 
Edgeworth Moral T.{ 18x6) I.xvi. 131 tHe] went lo a hair- 
dresser, to have his hair cut and brought into decent order. 
1856 B. Cornwall Barbed s Shop xvii. 11883] 1 161 Valets and 
ladies* maids have usurped the office of the hairdresser. 

Harrdressing. The action, process, or occu- 
pation of cutting and arranging the hair ; the busi- 
ness of a hairdresser. , . , e * 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 184 He., values himself 
chiefly upon his skill and dexterity in hair-dressing. 1782 
Jas. Stewart {title) Plocacosmos: or the whole Art of 
Hair-Dressing. 1872 Yeats Techn Hist. Comm. 299 It is 
in the Modem Period.. that the handicrafts auxiliary X 
hairdressing have been developed. 
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attrib. 3777 Johnson Let. to Boswell 27 Dec., Mrs. Thrale 
ran a great black hair-dressing pin into her eye. 

f Haire. Obs. Forms : a. 1 heere, hdre, 2-3 
heere, 3-4 here, 3-6 heare, 4-6 heer(e. 0. 3 
haigre, 3-7 haire (4 heigre, 4-5 heyre, 4-6 
hayr(e, heire, 5 hayr, heyeer, 5-6 hayer, 6 
heyer). 7. 4-5 hare. [Of this word there were 
two ME. types, both however going back to WGer. 
*hdrja deriv. of Mr hair : the first directly through 
OF., WS. liver e, Angl. hire wk. fem., which regu- 
larly became in ME. here, heare , heere, and, with 
mutescence of final e, heer; the second, ME. haire , 
through OF. haire, raed.L. Junta OFrankish 
*h&rja (OHG. k&rra ); „the form from French 
survived longest, but is now obs. or merged in 
Hair sb. (sense 7). The ME. variant hare evidently 
arose from assimilation to the corresponding Norse 
form of hair.'] Cloth made of hair, haircloth ; esp. 
a hair shirt worn next the skin by ascetics and 
penitents ; extended later to any kind of coarse or 
harsh fabric, as sackcloth or the like. 

a. c 825 Vcsp. Psalter xxx iv. 13 Icse^erede meemid heran. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 21 Hi dydun dad-bote on haran 
[czi6o Hatton G. on haren] and on axan. ci 200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 130 Stiue here to shurte. c 1205 Lay. 19707 
Iscrudde mid neren. a 1225 After. R. 126 Iudit . - ledde 
swuSe herd lif. .& werede heare. 1340 Ayenb. 227 Hy hire 
ssredde mid be here. 1387 Trcvisa Higden (Rolls) V. 109 
Marcellus deide y-clobede in heer. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 
ix. ix. (1554) 201 b, Sharpe hearcs wer also layde asyde. 
1520 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 336/1 [He] fasted, watched, 
prafed & ware heare. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings i. 8 He 
had a rough heer vpon him. 

fj. c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 1977 His cloSes rent, in hai}re srid. 
a 1300 Cursor M.. 22510 pe sun ..it sal becum-.dune 
and blak sum ani hair [v.rr. haire, hayre]. ci 350 Will. 
Paleme 4778 Hastili pei hent hem on he^resse ful rowe. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sec . Nun's Pr. <$• T. 133 She..Hadde next 
hire flessb yclad hire in an haire [v.rr. heyre, heire]. c 1440 
Protnp. Parv. 221/2 Hayyr, or hayre, ciliciurn. 1530 
Palsgr. 228/2 Hayre for parfite men , hayre. 1553 in .Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (t886) I. 221, iiij yerdes of heire for 
thalter at viijrf. the yerde. 1600-3 Ibid. II. 482 Helginge to 
carrie home y* haires y* were vsed by the Painters ijj. [See 
also Hair sb. 7.3 , 

y. 13 . . Cursor M. 29090 In askes and in hare p orig. 
haire] -and weping and vneses lair [forig. laire]. ^1450 
Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 725/25 Hoc ciliciurn , a hare. 

Haire, obs. form of Atr. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 19846 (Fairf.) Foure listis lunge Vn-to pe 
haire per-wif* hit [a cloth] hange. 

Haired (he»ad), a. Forms: see Hair sb, [f. 
Hair sb. + -ed 2 .] Having hair ; covered with hair 
or hairs. Often with adj. prefixed, as black-haired , 
golden-haired, long-haired. 

c 1380 Wyclif JYks. (1880) 308 pe sterre herid or beerdid. 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3780 A tulke full faire, Blake horit. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 78 In Ethiopy er 3ung childer 
white hared. 1548-77 Vicary Anat. v. (1888) 34 He that 
hath not his Browes heyred is not seemely. 1674 N. Cox 
Gcntl. Rccreat . t. (1677) *06 Crooked-leg'd, and commonly 
short-hair’d, 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 30 A good skin 
well haired is sold for a guinea. x86x Hulme tx. Moquin- 
Tattdott ». m. v. 149 Others are granulated or haired. 

+Hai*ren, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 heeren, 
4-5 haren, 4-6 heeren, 6 haren, haime, 6-7 
hearen, 7- hairen (9 dial, harren). [OE. heeren , 
* Mr cn - OHG. Mr in (MHG. hxrin, Ger. hdreii), 
MDu. harijn, harin (Du. haren) : see Hair and 
-ek 4 .] Made or consisting of hair; hair-. 

971 lilickl. Hont. 221 He..hine hase^yredemidhrerenum 
hne^le. cxooo Sax. Leecltd. I. 382 Wring 5 urh hmrenne 
claS. 1382 Wyclif Lev . xi. 32 Skynnes and heren shertes. 
1591 Widtnves Treas. (1595) F viij b, Strain it through an 
haren strainer, a 1605 Montgomerie Flyting iv. Polwart 
462 An hairne tedder. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp . 1. 
Ad S 8. 117 More .. afflictive than his hairen shirt was 
to bis body. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 385 
*Tis bolted through an hairen sack, a 3825 Fordy Voc. E. 
Anglia s. v., * A harren bmm \ is a hair broom. 

tHairester. Obs. [f. I-Iair sb. + -ster.] a 
worker in horsehair. 

34:5 Onto Parinaruvt in York Myst. Introd. 25 Tumours, 
Hnyresters, Boiler*. 3422 Ibid, note , Pagina de lez Tumors, 
Hay rest cr% et Boilers. 

Haire ve, obs. form of Hairif, cleavers. 
HaiT-graSS. [After L. generic name Aira , 
with reference to the slender hair-like branches.] 
A name for grasses of the Linnrcan genus Aira. 

3759 Stilling FU On Grasses Misc. Tracts (1762) 371 
To give such [names] as.. approach as near as possible to 
the !>atio namis in sound where they could not be inter- 

E rtted..Thus I have called the aira hair-grass, the browns 
rome-grass, etc. 1798 Trans. See. Arts XVI. 123 The 
grass it now; produces (chiefly the aira or hair grass) is so 
hard and wiry. 1866 Treas. Bot. s. v. Aim. The tufted 
Hair-grass.. is one of the tallest-growing British grasses. 
Hairif, liayrif (lic»'riQ. Forms: l hesorifo, 
4 hayrivo, 5 hayryf, hey riff, haryffe (horryf), 
harofo, harife, 6 horif (haylif), haireve, 7- 
hnxiff, S- hnirough, 9 dial, (see quots.). [OF. 
hc-jrife wk. fem., app. f. heye hedge + rife, of un- 
certain meaning. Another OE. name was Ae-e- 
clift, f. (I fati to cling, Cleave : see (life, dive 
tinder Clea vep.s.] A widely-diffused popular name 
of Cleavers or Goose-grass. Galium Afarive. 
cxooo Sax . Leechd. II. 66 Wudu weaxe and hejerife 


Secnuwa togfedere. Ibid. II. 78 Wyl on waitere zes- 
crinde..hegerife, marubian ; bebe mid, Sc b^t lie gnid mid 
paere heserifan. Ibid. III. 38 Wyll in buteran pas w>Tta 
elenan moran and hegerifan. a 1387 Sin on. JBarthol. 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 37/1 Riibea minor , hayrive. 14.. Now. in 
Wr,-Wiilcker 712/20 Hoc uticella , haryffe. c 144° PromJ>. 
Parv. 22s.fi Hayryf, herbe (V. harryyf), rubea vel rttbia 
minor, et major diciiur madyr. c 1440 JUS. Lincoln A. i. 
17, If. 283 (Haliiw.) Tak wormwod, or harofe, or wodebynde, 
and stamp it, and wrynge owt the jeuse- <1.3500 MS. Sloane 
5, If. 29 a Rubia minor, HayrefT clyuer oper aron is like to 
wodruff, and be sed tuchid will honge in one is clobis. 3530 
Palsgr. 228/2 Haylife an herbe. 1597 Gcrakde Herbal 
App., Haireue is Cliuers. 3674-91 Ray N. C. IPords, Hariff 
and Catchweed, goose grasse \mispr. goose-grease], apa- 
rine. 17 88 W. Marshall YcrJcsh. Gloss., Hairough,gali 7 jm 
nperine , cleavers. 1856 Farmers Mag. Jan. 62 A dressing 
machine, .for separating cleavers, goose-grass, or hariff from 
wheat or barley. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Hairrgugh or Harpf. 
1877 N. W. Line . Gloss., Hairif. 1877 Holdcrness Gloss., 
Hairiff, Hairup, Hairif. 3879 Mrss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Harife. x88r Leiccstersh. Gloss. , Errijf. . rf ay- 
rough is another and possibly the correct form. 1883 H anip- 
shire Gloss., Hcriff. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Harif herif. 
3890 Gloucestersh. Gloss., Hairiff, harif, hariff, harijfe , 
hairif, hnirez'C. 

Hairiness (he^Tines). [f. Hairy a. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hair}* or covered with 
hair; hirsuteness. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xv. (1495) 320 By the 
herynesse therof he defendyth the synewes of the chekes 
from colde ayre. 1578 Banister Hist. Matt ix. 112 In 
the Hare such hearynes furthereth her swiftnes. 3665 
Hooke Microgr. 146 Cover’d all over with a brown short 
hairiness. 1828 Blackw. blag. XXIII. 414 Old Father 
Pan, roaming in all his original hairiness in the forests. 
Hairing : see Hair v. 

Hai'risli, a. rare. [f. Hair sb. + -ish.] Slightly 
or partially hairy ; *f hairy, of hair. 

3570 Gaulfrido and Bamardo le Vayne (N .), They teare 
their herish mantels grey. 3578 Lyte Dodoensw. iii. 658 The 
first kinde of Cistus. .hath rounde rough or hearishe stalkes. 

+ Hair-lace. Obs. [f. Hair sb. + Lace.] A 
string or tie for binding the hair; a fillet, head- 
band ; also, a fillet in Archit. 

a 3300 Land Cokaync 69 in E. E. P. (1862) 158 pe pliers 
. .wip harlas and capitale. a 3529 Skelton El. Rummyng 
145 Some haue no herelace, Theyr lockes about theyr face. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia in. (1724) II. 4B5 She took off her 
hairlace, and would have cut off her fair hair. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India $ P. 20 About their Heads they wear an 
Hairlace.. not to tie their Hair up, which is short enough ; 
but it may be, as our Datnes in England, to keep the 
Wrinkles out of their Foreheads. 3738 Swift Pol. Conver- 
sat. 205 They say, a many’d Woman has nothing of her 
own, but her Wedding-Ring and her Hatr-Lace. 

Hairless (he»ules), a. [f. Hair sb. + -less.] 
Without or destitute of hair ; bald; glabrous. 

3552 Huloet, Heerles or without heere, or hauing no heere, 
dcfilis. 3592 Shaks. Yen. Ad. 487 The. .sun.. Whose 
beams upon his hairless face are fix’d. i6xx Cotgr., Pell . . 
ild, hairelesse, bauld. 3836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 523/r 
n front this region is concave and hairless. 1883 19 lh Cent. 
May 759 A toothless, hairless, slow-limbed animal. 

Hence Hai*rlessness. 

1871 Athcnxum 27^May 640 This marvellous people (of 
which hairlessness.. is one 01 the masculine phenomena). 
5875 J. Hawthorne in Contemp. Rev. XXV. 556 His head 
is hatless, .not to mention its hairlessness. 

Hairlet (he®ulet). [f. Hair sb. + -let.] A 
small or diminutive hair. 

3862 All Year Round 33 Sept. 8 Mr. Samuelson .. adopts 
the belief that each single hairlet on the fly’s foot, serves as 
a sucking disc. 3881 Mivart Cat 287 A rod-like process, 
provided with long, slender hairlets. 

Hai'r-Iike, «. [f. as prec. + Like.] Like or 
resembling hair; finely drawn out like hair. 

1656^15 lol'nt Glossogr., Fibrous., full of hair-like threads, 
or strings, * 797 . Bewick Brit. Birds (3847) I. 59 note. 
Thinly covered with hair-like feathers. 1892 Daily News 7 
May 2/8 Seeds. . winged or provided with hair-like processes. 

Hai*r-line. 

1 . A line or rope made of hair. 

3731 GsAv in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 33, I Jook a Piece 
of a Hair-Line, such as Linnen-Cloaths are dried on. 3870 
Blaine Ettcycl. Rur. Sf. § 2946 In.. hair lines, each hair in 
every link should be equally big, round, and even, 

2. Aver}* thin or slender line, as the up-stroke of 
a written letter. To a hair-litie : to a nicely. 

3846 Worcester, Hair-line . . a very slender line. 3870 
Emerson Soc. Solil., Work*? Days .Wks. (Bohn) III. 64 A 
carpenter swings his axe to a hair-line on his log. 3884 
HarpePs^Mag. Mar. 654/2 The first hair-line of this letter. 

3 . Printing. Hair-line letter : A very thin-faced 
type, generally used for letterings of mounts. 

18S8 in Jacobi Printers Vocal. 

Hair-lip, erroneous form of Hare-lip. 
HaiT-lock. A lock of hair on the head. 
c 1000 lipt. Gl. 526 (Bosw.) Hter-loccns, cincinni, critics. 
3583 Stanyhurst /Ends j. (Arb.) 28 Doune to the wynd 
tracing Jrnyld her dlscheaueled bear locks- 3820 W. Tooke 
tr. Lucian I. 403 Shore me of two of my hair-locks. 
Hairm, Haim, obs. or dial. ff. Harm, Rarn. 
Hairough, local form of Hairif. 

Harr pin, hair-pin, A kind of pin used in 
dressing and fastening up the hair, fixing a head- 
dress, etc. 

3818 Todd s. v._ llaimeedle. The modem hairpin kept 
the hair in ceriain fanciful sbanes. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xix, Kate was dressed to the very last hairpin. 3865 
LuncocK freh. Times 23 Many of the latter articles found 
in the Swiss lakes appear. .to have been hair-pins. 


Hair-powder. A scented powder made of fine 
flour or starch, used in the iSth c. for sprinkling 
the hair or wig in hairdressing ; now seldom used 
except for men-servants. 

1663 Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 475 To my barber for haire 
powder, 6 d. 1800 Hekschel in Phil. 7 ’rans. XC. 444, I 
examined the focus of light, by throwing hair-powder, with 
a puff, into the air. 1864-5 Knight Passages l York. Life 
I. 220 Hair-powder had altogether gone out. 
HaiT-ring. A memorial finger-ring set with 
a small lock of hair. 

3696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3229/4 An Hair-Ring, set round at 
the top with Diamonds. 1709 Prior Cupid <5* Ganymede 
23 Heaps of Hair Rings, and cypher’d Seals. 

Ttair’s-breaclth, hair’s breadth (he» iz- 
bred}>). The breadth of a hair ; s= Hairbreadth. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, v. v. (1886) 80 Limits., 
beyond the which they cannot passe one haires breadth. 
3638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. III.) 31 There is not a 
haires breadth of difference betweene them. 3755 Smollett 
Quix. (3803) I. 103, I am within a hair’s breadth of doubt- 
ing. 3856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. § 3. 6 Our 
faith in the fact is not shaken a hair’s-breadth. 

b. (See quots.) 

3706 Phillips, Hair's-breadth , a Measure accounted 
among the Jews the 48 th part of an inch. 1832 Lindley In- 
trod. Bot. 400 A hair’s breadth, .the twelfth part of a line. 

c. attrib. or ns adj. : Extremely narrow or close 

= Hairbreadth 2. 

1841 Gatlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. x. 7a Our chief con- 
versation was.. hairs breadth escapes. 3850 Robertson 
Serin. Ser. 11. iv. (1864) 52 To draw some subtle hair’s- 
breadth distinction. 1868 Milman St. Pauls 120. 

Hair-shirt. A shirt made of haircloth, wom 
by ascetics and penitents. (Cf. Haire.) 

3737 Pope Hor. Epist. 1. J. 165 No prelate’s lawn, with 
hair shirt lin’d, Is half so incoherent as my mind. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong, III. xii. 213 After her death., a 
hair-shirt was found on her. 

Jig. 3884 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. r ft If he had chafed less 
passionately at the hair-shirt of existence. 

Hair-sieve (heo*j|Si*v). Forms : see Hair and 
Sieve. A sieve with the bottom made of hair 
finely woven ; usually for straining liquid, 
a 3ioo Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 264 Hersyfe, tsemes- 
pilan, fanna, etc. £1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 7 porowgh 
a herseve loke )?ou hit sye. 1530 Palsgr. 230/2 Heercyve, 
sas. 3769 Mrs, Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 11778) 345 Drain 
them on a hair sieve. 1894 Wilson Cycl. Photcgr. 179 
Hair sieve, a sieve with very fine meshes, used in the 
washing of gelatino-bromtde of silver emulsions. 

Hai'r-splitter. One who ‘ splits hairs ’ (Hair 
sb. 8 j) ; one who makes minute or over-refined 
distinctions. 

3849 Clough Dipsychus 11. i. 42 A critical hair-splitter 1 
3853 De Quincey A utobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 60 Not the cavilling 
hair-splitter, but, on the contrary, the single eyed servant 
of truth. 1857 Darwin in Life <y Lett. (1887) II. 305 It 
is good to have hair-splitters and lumpers. Note, Those 
who make many species are the splitters. 

Hai'r- splitting, vbl. sb. The * splitting ot 
hairs 7 ; the making of over-nice distinctions. 

3857-8 Sears A than. 15 Metaphysical hair-splitting could 
hardly show the difference. 3874 H. R. Reynolds John 
Bapt. v. i, 306 The hair-splitting of logical Casuistry. 
Hai*r-splitting, ppl. a. That * splits hairs ’ ; 
that makes over-nice distinctions, over-refining. 

1820 T. Mitchell A ristoph. I. p.cxxxv. The hair-splitting 
niceties of language. ^ 3853 Mayne "Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxiv, 
Credit.. for their hair-splitting ingenuity. 3856 Olmsted 
Slaz’c States 121 It takes a more hair-splitting mind, than 
negroes are generally endowed with, to think otherwise. 
1877 C. Geikie Christ Ivii. (1879) 602 Subjects for dispute 
to hair-splitting theologians. 

Hairat, Sc. form of Harvest. 

HaiT-streak. * In full, hair-streak butterfly : 
A butterfly of the genus Theda ; so called from the 
fine streak-like markings on the wings of some 
species. 

38x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol . (1843) 1 1 - J9 A small East 
Indian hair streak Butterfly ( Thccla Isocrates \ 3859 W. S. 
Coleman Woodlands (1862) 12 The only butterfly that 
really feeds on the Oak is the Purple Hair-streak. Ibid. 
45 The very pretty though not brilliant Brown Hair Streak. 

HaiT-stroke. 

1 . A very fine line made in writing or drawing ; 
esp. a fine up-stroke in penmanship. 

1634 Peach am Gcntl. Exerc . 28 The veines..nre made 
with two or three haire stroks with a fine touch of your 
pen. I bid.. Drawing small haire strokes from the hip to the 
knee. 1642 Fuller Holy f? Prof St. v. x. 393 Those who in 
matters of opinion varied from the Popes copie the least 
hair-stroke are condemned for Hereticks. 3781 Cow per 
Let. 23 Apr., You can draw a hair-stroke where another 
man would make a blot as broad as a sixpence. 

2 . Printing. The fine line at the top or bottom 
of a letter, a Ceriph. (Knight Did. Afedi. 3 875.) 

Halrt, Sc. form of Heart. 

Hai*r-trigger. A secondary trigger in a fire- 
arm, which acts by setting free a spring mechanism 
called the hair, and being delicately adjusted, re- 
leases the main trigger by very slight pressure. 

1830 E. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 249 The hair trigger, 
when set, lets off the cock hy the slightest touch ; whereas 
the common trigger requires a greater degree of force. 3836 
T. Hook G. Gurney II. 192 My pistol, which had the hair 
trigger set, went off. 1851 Offc. Catal. Gt. Ex/tib. 353 
Double rifle.. with single hair-trigger. 

Jig. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnct 23 Her laugh was 
hung on a hair trigger, to go off at every jest and fane)*. 
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b. attrib. : see quots. Also hair-trigger 
flower, an Australian plant of the genns Slylidium, 
having a very sensitive column of stamens, which 
move from side to side on the slightest touch. 
{Tnas. Bot. 1866.) 

1886 fall Mall G. 28 May_4 /a What is known in stage 
parlance as a hair-trigger audience — an audience, that is, of 
play-goers experienced enough to recognize every delicate 
bit of acting or skilful contrivance of stage-management. 
1 892 F IT2 Patrick Seer. Service under Pitt xxi . 3 3 1 H is te mper 
was of as hair-trigger a character as the pistols which he 
carried. 

Hence HaiT-triggercdrt., having a hair-trigger. 
1824 Scott St. Ronan'sxYi, There are your hair-triggered 
rifles, that go off just at the right moment. 
Hairum-scairum : see Habum-scaiujm. 
Hairup, local form of Hairif. 

Hair-worm (heauwimn). A nematoid worm 
of the genus Gordius ; spec. G.aquaticus , a common 
inhabitant of ponds and rivers. (Sometimes applied 
to the Guinea-worm, Dracunculus mcdincnsis .) 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 65 Gnatworms, 
Acari, hairworms. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Amin. 14 The 
Hair-Worm, called also the Guinea-Worm.. This is the 
worm that, .gets into the flesh of the natives. . 2802 Bingley 
A mitt. Biog. (1813) III. 404 The common hair-worm. The 
popular name of this worm originated in the notion, that it 
was produced from the hair of horses and other animals ; a 
notion that is even yet prevalent among the lower classes. 

Hairy (hea-ri)/fl. Also 4 hari, heeri, 4-5 hery, 
4-6 heery, 6 hary, heary, (hearry), heyry, 6-7 
hairie, hayrie, -y. [f. Hair sb. + -Y 1 J 

1 . Having much hair ; clothed with hair ; hirsute. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 8085 pair armes hari wit hirpild hid War 

sette til elbous in pair side. 2388 Wyclif Gen. xxvii. ix 
Esau my brother is an heeri man, and Y am smethe. C1400 
Lanfranc's Cintrg. 106 An hery skyn. 1576 Newton 
Lentnie's Complex. (1633) 68 The hotter of complexion 
therefore that every man is . . the hayrier is his body. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbaclis Hush. in. (1586) 128 His eares rough 
and heary. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (17761 VIII. 13 Cater- 
pillars .. are either smooth, or hairy. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 60 A bald man and a hairy man are opposed in 
a single point of view. 

b. transf. 

x6og Holland A mm. Marcell. xxv. x. 280 They be called 
Cometk or hairie starres, for that . . bv the flashing of fire 
from them, certaine haires seeme to be scattered. 2672-3 
Marvell JR eh. Transp. 1. 48 We call it [a Comet] an Hairy- 
star. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, it. 559 When Storms have 
shed From Vines the hairy Honours of their Head. 

c. In specific namfcs of animals. Hairy Woobttd 
(oobtit), Sc., a woolly-bear. 

1896 Sharpe Birds Gt. Brit. II. 11 On two occasion^ the 
Hairy Woodpecker is said to have occurred in the British 
Islands. 

2 . Consisting of hair or of something resembling 
hair ; hair-like. Now rare. 

1535 Coverdale Song Sol. vi. 5 Thy hayrie lockes are like 
A ilocke of goates vpon y B mount of Galaad. 1592 Shaks. 
Ven. 4- Ad. 625 His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm’d. 
1634 Peacham Genii. Ex ere. t 6 Take a Broome stalke. .chew 
it betweene your teeth till it . .grow heary at the end like a 
pensill. 1694 Acc.Sev. Late Voy. H. (17x1) 98 Her Feathers 
are thready or hairy, 
b. Made of hair. 

2535 Coverdale 2 Macc. x. 26 Gyrded with hayrie cloth 
aboute their _ loines, 1561 Daus tr. Bullingcr on Apoc. 
(x573) 94 b, Like an heery sacke which is wouen or made of 
heeres. 1632 Milton Penscroso 169 The hairy gown and 
mossy cell. 1712- 14 Pope Rape Lockw. 25 With hairy springes 
we the birds betray. 1878 C. Stanford Syrnb. Christ vii. 177 
Clad in hairy raiment such as prophets used, to wear. 

3 . Bot. Covered with short weak thin pubescence. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xiv. § 2, 16 Hairie grasse . . is 

small and little, and rough or hairie like a goate. 1671 Grew 
Anat . Plants 1. i. § 45 Though the proper leaves are often 
hairy, yet these are ever smooth. 1776 Withering Brit. 
Plants (17961 1 . 150 Styles 2, reflected, hairy. 1884 Bower & 
Scott Be Bary's Phaner. 70 They preponderate in very 
hairy plants. 

b. In the specific names of plants : see quots. 
*597 [see prec.l. 2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3I III. 
xxB Hairy Rest-harrow., 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 
41 Hairy Sedge. 

' 4 . Comb., as hairy-armed, - clad , - cared ’ -fibred, 

' - heeled , -legged, - locked , - looking adjs. ; also 
hairy-back, a fish of the family Trichonotidse ; 
hairy-crown, hairy-head, species of Merganser. 

1530 Palsgr. 3x5/1 Heary locked that hath syde lockes, 
elteuelu, c x6ix Sylvester Du Bartas H. iv. 111. Schisme 
1039 Fasting hairy-clad. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 
291 Covered with hairy-lookin^ feathers. 2888 G. Trum- 
bull Names Birds 69 In. .Cabinet of Nat. Hist., Vol. III., 
1833, the present species [Merganser serrator ] is referred 
to as Hairy-crown. Ibid .* 74 Hairy-head , name in New 
Jersey of the Hooded Merganser. 2894 Forbes Monkeys I. 
52 The Hairy-eared mouse-lemur, Chirognlc trichotis. 1896 
Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 392 The remarkable fishes 
known as hairy-backs . .distinguished from thelast [Cepolidai\ 
by the jugular position of the pelvic fins, which are in front 
of the pectorals. 

Hais, Sc. form of hoase, Hoarse a. 
liaise, obs. form of has (see Have vi). 

Haist, etc., obs. Sc. forms of Haste, etc. 

Hait, heit (h?t), ini. Forms: 4 hayt, haite, 
heyt(e, 5 hyte, 6-7 haighfc, S- hait. [Cf. Ger. 
holt /] A word of encouragement or command 
given to horses to urge them forward ; in some 
dialects, to turn them to one side or the other. 


c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 245 The Cartere smoot and 
cryde as he were wood, Hayt [v.rr. haite, heyt] Brok, hayt 
Scot, what spare ye for the stones ? Ibid. 263 Heyt now 
quod he ; c 1460 Toumeley Myst. (Surtees) 9 Harrer, 
Morelle, iofurthe, hyte. And let the ploghe stand, a 1577 
Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1587) 101 His thought sayd 
Haight, his silly speech cryed Ho. 1614 Copley IV its. 
Fits <$- Fancies (N.) Saying to his asse by the way.. 
Haight, beast, and on a Gods name, a 1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Hait-wo, a word of command to horses in 
a team, meaning, * go to the left ’ ; for wo, in this case, is 
not stop, hut go. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 
s. v. Waggoner's words to horses. The waggoner, standing 
to the left of his horses, would address, .the Pin-horse and 
Shafter alike: 1 Haw-woop ’ . . come towards; ‘Heit’ go 
from me. The whole team : ‘ Woo ’ . .stop. 

Hence Hait v. intr., to cry ‘ hait 
? c 1690 Bagford Ball. (Ball. Soc.) 757 And Carters for the 
sport left Ho and Hairing. 

Hait, obs. form of Hate, Hight, Hot, Hote. 
Haitll (hf]0, int. Sc. A quasi-oath : a defor- 
mation of Faith ! H faith l 
2724 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii. sp. 3 Haith, lasses, ye’re 
no blate. 2786 Burns Twa Dogs 149 Haith, lad, ye little -I 
ken about it. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xi, Haith, 
lass, he’ll gar you be sorry some day. 

Haiver, Haivin, obs. ff. Haver, Haven. 

Haji, hajji : see Hadji. 

Hak(e, obs. form of Hack v. 1 

Hake (h£*k), sbf Also 6 haake, 8 hack. 


[Known only from 14th (?) or 15th c. ; origin un- 
certain. Mod. Nonv. has Jiakefisk, lit. ‘ hook- 
fish*, applied to fish, as the salmon or trout, with 
a hooked under-jaw.] 

1 . A gadoid fish, Merlucitts vulgaris, resembling 
the cod. Also extended to the genus Mcrlucius. 

[a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 AHe heo ly ven from last 
of lot, ant are al hende ase hake in chete.] c 1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (Percy) 201 (Matz.) Hire skyn is tendyr for to 
towche, As of an howndfyssh or of an hake. 1555 Eden 
Decades 273 A fysshe. .whiche we caulehnddockes or hakes. 
i 573 _ 8o Baret Alv. Hi Haake, fish, Paerus vel Pa gurus. 
1624 Caft. Smith Virginia vi. 212 Hake you may haue 
when the Cod fades in Summer. 1769 Pennant Zool. III. 157 
The hake is in England esteemed a very coarse fish. 1880 
Gunther Fishes 542 The ‘ Hake 1 is found on both sides 
of the Atlantic .. to a length of four feet. It is caught in 
great numbers, and preserved as ‘ Stock-fish 1885 J. S. 
Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. III. 275 The popular name 
current in England is hake, but in the United States the 
prefix ‘ silver' is generally added, to distinguish U from the 
species of Phycis. . It is also frequently called whiting, New 
England whiting, or Old England hake. 

b. Applied to other gadoid fish, esp. to species 
of the genus Phycis found on the coast of North 
America, and to the New Zealand Lotella rhacinus. 

1871 Hutton Fishes N. Zealand 116 No. 74 [Lotella 
rhacinus). .has been termed the Hake. 2883 Cassell's Nat. 
Hist. V. 274 The greater Fork Beard or Forked Hake.. a 
rare fish in British seas, but ranges round the European 
coasts and into the Mediterranean. 2885 J. S. Kings- 
ley Stand. Nat. Hist. III. 273 Three species are common 
along the eastern American coast, Phycis chuss, Phycis 
tenuis x and Phycis regtus. The first two are of some econo- 
mical importance . . they are generally known as hakes. 

2 . transf. (See quots.) 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., ‘A greedy hake*, 
a grasping discontented person. 2876 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss., 
Hake, .also, a grasping, covetous person. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb., as hake-broil, fisher y, - hook ; 
hake's dame, an English fish, Phycis blennioidcs ; 
also called forkbeard, forked hake. 

1864 Couch Fishes Brit . I si. III. 125 Greater Forkbeard. 
Hake’s Dame, Forked Hake, Goat fish. 1865 Whittier 
Snowbound 244 The hake-broil on the driftwood coals. 
1895 Bickerdyke Sea-Fishing (Badm. Libr.) 390 There are 
important hake fisheries in Irish waters .. and also off 
Devon and Cornwall. Ibid. 152 A large hake hook. 

Hake, sb. 2 dial. [prob. a. ON. ha hi (Sw. hake, 
Da. hage) hook ; cf. also MDu. hake, Du. haak, 
also mod. Ger. haken hook. In OE. haca occurs 


only as a gloss of { pessulus * bolt [F final ( 7 /. 803).] 

1 . A hook, esp. a pot-hook. 

(The sense in the first quot. is very doubtful.) 

1488 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot. I. 100 For cordis and hakkis 
and ryngis to hyng vp the claythls. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Hake, a Pot-hook. 1795 Chron. in Atm. Reg. 31 
The tea-kettle, and the hake on which it was suspended. 
3806 Bloomfield Wild F leavers, The Horkcy vii, On went 
the boilers, till the hake Had much ado to bear 'em. a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Hake , a pothook. 

2 . The draught iron of a plough ; =;Cors 3. 

1787 W. Marshall E. Norfolk (1795) Gloss., Hakes , sb. pi. 

the copse or draught-irons of a plow. 1846 jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. VII. 1. 34 One end being fastened to the ‘ hake * of the 
plough, and the other to the top of the coulter. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 720-7 (E.D.S.) Hake {Sujfi), the 
dentated iron head of a plough. 

Hake, haik, sb$ [Known only from iSth c. ; 
derivation obscure : possibly from the root hak- of 
Hatch and Heck, if not merely a dialectal varia- 
tion of the latter. It appears to be the prevalent 
form for sense 1 (which also occurs as Hack 
sb 2 4) ; in the other senses.it seems to be merely 
a by-form of hack and hcckh] 

1 . A wooden frame suspended from the roof for 
drying cheeses; a wooden frame on which fishes 
are dried ; a wooden frame for holding plates. Sc. 

3768 Ross Helenore 77 A hake was frae the rigging hang- 
ing fa* Of quarter kebbocks, tightly made and new.. 1880 


HAKEEM. 

J. Skelton Cruikct Meg xiii. 345 Plates suspended in a 
haik above the dresser. 3891 A. Matthew Poems «$• Songs 
24 Hung like haddocks on a hake. 1895 Month Sept, 53 The 
hake was a triangle of wood studded with nails, and from 
every nail there hung a haddock. 

2 . A frame for drying bricks ; = Hack sb. 2 3; 

1840 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. I. m. 352 They [tiles] are 

placed one upon another on the hakes or piles in the sheds 
till placed in the Iriln. 1843 Ibid. IV. it. 371 Set them to dry 
on frames (prpvincially termed hakes), covered with cloth, 
supported on iron standards. 

attrib. 3886 W. A ; Harris Techn. Did. Eire lusur., 
Hake-houses, air-drying sheds, for bricks. 

3 . A rack for cattle to feed at ; — Heck. 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 720-7 (E. D. S.) Hecks or 
Hakes [Loihiani), sparred boxes for holding fodder for 
sheep. 2891 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 387 Haiks to 
be fitted overtroughs in byres and in cattle-courts. 

4 . A latticed framework in a mill-race or the 
like to prevent anything but the water from pass- 
ing through ; = Heck. 

1891 P all Mall G. 26 Sept. 2/2 At the * backwater hakes' 
adjoining these mills the workmen sometimes break a bar 
or two, and the salmon coming from the sea get into the 
dam and are secured in very large numbers. 

+ Hake, sbf Obs. Also 6 hack(e, hag(g, 7 
haque. [app. an abbreviation of haquebut, hag - 
but , originally in half hake or demi-hake — half 
hackbut, applied to a firearm of shorter length 
than the hackbut. It would appear that for this 
the simple hake , haque , orhagwas soon substituted.] 
A short fire-arm used in the 16th c. 

c 1538 [see Half-hake]. 3541 [see Demi-hake}. 1548 
Act 2 <$■ 3 Edw. VJ, c. 14 An Acte was made in the 
f 33 r d] yere of the late Kinge .. for some libertye to 
shoote in Handegonnes hakes and hacquebuytes. 2556 J. 
Heywood Spider 4* F. lii. 22 Daggs, handgoons, hakes, 
hagbussers, culuerins, slings. 3607 Cowell Inierpr., 
Haque is a handgunne of about three quarters of a yard 
long. 2656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Hake, haik (h<?'k), sb/> Sc. and north, dial. 
[f. Hake vf] (See quots.) 

a 3529 Skelton Col. Cloute 252 Howe some synge Larta - 
bundus At euery ale stake, With, welcome hake and make. 
* 8*5 Jamieson, Haik, a term used to denotea forward, tattling 
woman. 1828 Craven Dial., Hakes, a lounging idle fellow. 

Hake, haik (hF*k), vA Sc. and dial. [Origin 
obscure : cf. Du. haken to long, to hanker.] 

1 . intr. * To go about idly from place to place.* 

C1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 73 The caller cryed; How, 

haike vpon hight, Hald draught, my dowes. 3674-91 Ray 
N. C. Words 34 To Hake, to sneak orloiter. 3703THORESBY 
Lett, to Ray (E.D.S. B. 17) A haking fellow, an idle loiterer. 
38x1 Willan W. Riding Gloss., Haik, hake, to lounge, to 
loiter. 3828 Cravat Dial., Hake , to go about idly ..about 
is generally added. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To hake, 
to lay wait for news ; to ‘ go haking about prying. 

2 . intr. To go, advance; ‘to tramp, trudge or 
wend one’s way : the act implies considerable exer- 
tion or endurance 1 (Jam. Suffl.). 

CX450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 32 The Muske, the little 
Mouse with all her might. With haste sliee haked vnto 
that hill of hight. c 1475 Rauf Coityar 644 In that hardy 
in hy, he haTket to that hall For to wit gif Wymondis 
wynning was thair. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hake, 
to toil ; particularly in walking.. .‘He has been haking and 
hattering all day long ’. 

3 . traits. To urge ; to pester. 

1 855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ He hakes my very 
heart out.’ 3892 M. C.^ Morris Yorksh. Folk-t. 319 
To hake is to follow with inquiries, to annoy, to pester, to 
hurry on. *Hake ’em away!' 1. e. urge them on almost 
faster than they are able to go. 

Hake, vf [f. Hake j£. 1 ] intr. To fish for 
hake. Hence Hacking vbl. sb. 

*895 J- Bickerdyke Fishing (Badm. Libr.) xiii. 390 The 
hakeing season is principally in the autumn and winter. 

Ii Hakea (hF* kf,a). Bot. [mod. Bot. L, : from 
name of Baron Hake.] A large genus of pro- 
teaceous plants, consisting principally of tall 
shrubs, found in Australia and Tasmania. 

1849 C. Sturt Expedii. C. Australia I. 353 The shrubs 
for the most part consisted of hakea and mimosae. 1882 
Garden 10 June 398/x Banksias and Hakeas are numerous. 

Haked, kacot (hre’ked, hse’kat). dial. Forms : 

1 hacod, liseced, hsecid, 7 Bacofc, 8 hackhead, 
haget, 8-9 haked. [OE. hacod, hxccd=- OS. Jiacttd, 
,OHG. hahhil, hghhit (MHG- Ji£chel, Jiecht, G. 
hechf), prob. from the root of WGer. *hakjan , 
OHG. h£cken , to stick, pierce : cf. the other names 
pike, ged, Fr. brocheth\ A fish, the pike : usually 
applied to a large sort of pike. _ 
a 700 Epinal Gloss. 660 Mugit, ba;cid. _ a 800 Erf. Gloss. 
Hecid. a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1342 Altigil, haloed, c 1000 
/Elfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wfdcker 94 TEIas and hacodas, mynas 
and aeleputan. c 1050 Voc. I bid. 443/32 M ugil , hacod, woe 
heardra. a 1667 Skinner Ely mol. Ling. Angl., Hafcol, 
oecidentalibus adhuc usitatum. 1720 T. Cox Mama 
Britannia II. 1053/1 Pikes of a wonderful Bigness, which 
they call Hakeds. 3759 B. Martin •..*£7 


The neighbouring Meers abound with Fowl and Fish, 
Eels, Pikes, Hackheads, &C. 3787 Best ■^«^A" ( g(ed. 2)5 
In Rumseymere. .are. .large Pikes which they call Hage . 


3847 Halliwell, Haked , a large pike. Catnbr. . 

II Hakeem, hakim (hakfm) Opcntal. 
Forms: 7 hackeem, hackin, 7-^9 hakim, o 9 

hakem, 9 hakeem. [Arabic hakim wise, 

learned, philosopher, physician, f. liakama to 
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exercise authority, in deriv. conj. to know, be •wise or 
learned.] A physician or doctor, in Mohammedan 
countries and in India. 

[1585 T. Washington tr . Nichola/s Voy. in. xii. 93 
The common Phisitions which the Turkes call Echim.] 
1638 Sir T. -Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 234 The Doctors are 
nam’d Hackee ms. 1662 J. Davies tr. Clear ins'- Voy. Am - 
bass. v. 220 He brought along with him his Hakim y or 
Physician. 1845 Stocqucler Hatulbk. Brit. India (1854) 
30S Many ignorant hakeems who impose.. upon the dense 
population of that locality. _ 1884 Browning Ferishtah , 
Family 51 Why, his reason chimed Right with the Hakim’s. 
Hakeney, Hakern, obs. tT. Hackney, Acorn. 
Ha*ke , s-tootli. [f. Hake jA* + Tooth.] The 
tooth-shell, Dentalium. 

rrjr Capt. W. Wriglcsworth MS. Log-bk. 0/ the 1 Lyell', 
18 June, The Soundings Red Sand with Hakes teeth. 1881 
Hamf.rsly Naval Ettcycl., Hake's Teeth , a term for 
Dentalium , a species of shell-fish whose presence in the 
British Channel serves as a guide to pilots in foggy weather. 
Also applied to some of the deep soundings in the Channel. 
Haketonte, obs. form of Haqueton, Acton. 
Hakille, obs. form of Hackle. 

II H'n.Irim (ha’kim). Oriental. Also 7 haccam, 
hackame, hackum, 8 hackham. [Arabic 

hakim governor, f. r 3 ^ hakanta to exer- 
cise authority.] A judge, ruler, or governor, in 
Mohammedan countries and in India; the adminis- 
trative authority in a district. 

1615 Bcdwell Arab. Trudg., The Haccams ofttimes are 
men of meaner degree. 5713 Ockley Acc. Barbary 105 
Married the next Day by a Priest or Hackham. x8xx 
Niebuhr* s Trav. Arab. xxii. in Pinkerton Voy. X. 37 
(Stanf.) I applied to the Hakim or judge of the village. 
1866 Sir A. Lyall Verses in India y Old Pindarec (1889) 3 
Then comes a Settlement Hakim, to teach us to plough 
and to weed. 

Hakim, var. of Hakeem. 
t Hacking. Obs. A kind of net, or apparatus 
with net attached, used for taking sea-fish. 

3602 Carf.w Cornwall 30 a, For the Haking, certain 
stakes are pitched in the Ose at low water, athwart some 
Creeke, from shore to shore, to whose feete they fasten 
n net. Ibid. y Of round fish. .The generall way of killing 
these.. is by Weares, Haktngs, Saynes, Tuckes, and 
Tramels. JbitL, The tramel. .serueth to such vse as the 
Weare and Haking. 

Hal, obs. f. Hale, Hall ; pa. t. of IIele vA 
II Halacliah., halakah (hala’ka). Also 
halacha, -aka. [Heb. robn halakah (pi. Mldkoth) 
that which one walks by, f. l^mfidlak to walk.] 

A legal decision regarding a matter or case for 
which there is no direct enactment in the Mosaic 
law, deduced by analogy from this law or from the 
Scriptures, and included as a binding precept in 
the Mishna. 

1856 Etheridge Jems. 4- Tiberias 182 Hilkatha , or 
Halaka y the ultimate conclusion on a matter debated ; hence- 
forth constituting a rule of conduct ; from halak y ‘ to walk ’. 
x88r W. R. Smith Old Test, in Jczv. Ck. iii. 13 Halacha 
was legal teaching, systematized legal precept. 1882 Far- 
rar Early Chr. I. 555 He was met by Rabbi Eliezer in the 
Street of Sepphoris, and gave to the Rabbi a Halacha, or 
legal decision, which pleased him, on Deut. xxiiL 19. 

Hence Hala'cMc a ., of, pertaining to, or relating 
to the Halachah. Kala’chist, one who deduces 
laws from the Bible. 

s8$6 Etheridge Jerus. S Tiberias 428 An entire syste- 
matic discourse v on an halakic thema. 1878 Academy 606/1 
A great Halakhic teacher in Castille at the time of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain. 1882 Farrar Early Chr . 
1. 473 The Jewish Halachists, who spend their whole lives 
in torturing strange inferences out of Levitic regulations. 

II HalaTcor. East Indies. Forms: 7halalchor, 
holacueur, holencor, atchore, 8 halla-, hali- 
chore,‘ hollocore, 9 hallalcor. [Persian (Urdu) 

JM*. haldlkhor, f. Arab. a thing reli- 
giously lawful orindifferent + Per?. khur-dan 

to eat.] One of the lowest and vilest class in 
Persia, India, etc., to whom everything is lawful 
food. 

i65z J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 59 One of those 
Hotacucurs, who are wont to march in the head of the 
Caflilas. .and serve instead of Trumpeters. 1696 Ovington 
Voy. Surat 382 (Y.lThe Halalchors. .are another Sort of 
Indians at Suratt, the most contemptible. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India «5* l*. 28 As base as the Holencores. 1786 Burns Let. 
to R. Aiken Oct., Those misguided few., who joined, louse 
a Gentoo phrase, the ‘ hallachores * of the human race. 
X788 Burke Sp. agst. IV. Hastings Wks. XIII. 323 He is 
wholly driven from all honest society . . He becomes an 
Halichore. xBt* Maria Graham Jmf. Resid. India 31 <Y.) 
For the meaner offices we have a Hallalcor or Chandela 
(one of the most wretched Pariahs). 

Halas, obs. var. Alas, inf. 

CX500 Melusine xxxvit. 298 ‘Halas, Melusync *, sayd 
Raymondin . .‘now haue 1 lost you for euer \ x6ro Holland 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 296 It of Edward King (halas) our 
Hector, whiles the deatlu 

Halatinons (hitfartinss), n. [f. Or. dxdnt'-oi 
made of salt, f. cXs salt: sec -ous.] Saline, salt. 
1886 in Syd. See. Lex. 

HrtlationfhalF'^n). Photogr. [irreg. f. Halo 
+ -at 1 on.] The term used to denote the spreading 
of light beyond its proper boundary in the negative 


image upon the plate, producing local fog around 
the high lights, or those portions of the picture 
which are brighter than the rest of the image 
( Cycl. Photogr A. 

1859 G. W, Perry in Jpd. Photogr. Sec. Loud. 15 Nov., 
[The phenomenon] to which, until a better one is found, 1 
have applied the term halation. i8Sr Athenaeum No. 2826. 
E57 Papers read : * Halation by Capt. Abney. This was 
shown not to arise from any turbidity in the glass, but from 
light being reflected from the back of the plate. 

Halberd, halbert (hrc-lbaad, -sat), si. 
Forms : 5 haubert, 6 hauberd(e, lial-, hawbart, 
holber,halbearde,6-y holberd(e, jhol-,hould- 
b(e)ard, bolbert, harbert, ball bard, halbar, 6- 
halbard, -berd, 7- -bert. [a. OF. hale-,hallebard 
(15th c.), alabarde (14th c.) (-Pr., Sp., It. nla-^ 
barda), ad. MHG. lidmbarde, mod.G. and Du* 
hellcbarde , of which the second element is OHG. 
bar/a (Ger. barte), OLG. barda (MDn. ba&di) 
broad-ax, deriv. of OTeut. *bardo-z beard. For 
the first element, two derivations have been sug- 
gested ; ( 1) the very rare MHG. helm, halm handle, 
as if * handled broad-ax (2) helm helmet, with the 
sense * ax for smashing helmets ’. The latter is, on 
phonetic and other grounds, approved by Klnge, 
and by Darmesteter. Formerly prononneed hgl-.] 
1 . A military weapon, especially in use during the 
15th and 16th centuries; a kind of combination of 
spear and battle-ax, consisting of a sharp-edged 
blade ending in a point, and a spear-head, mounted 
on a handle five to seven feet long. 

149S Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 64 Preamb., Armours Defen- 
sives, as .. Bowes Billes Hauberts. 1497 Naval Accts. 
Hen. VII (1896) 90 Halberdes of fflaunders making .. cxx. 
Halberdes of London making, .x. Halberdes of the forest of 
Deuon . . lx. 1530 Palsgr. 228/2 Halbarde, Jtalcbarde. Ibid. 
229/2 Hauherde, a weapen. a 1541 Wyatt in TottelL s M/sc . 
(Arb.) 87 No. - Sergeant with mace, with hawbart, sword, nor 
knife. 1567 Turberv. Poems in Chalmers Eng. Poets II. 
588/2 For push of pike, for holbers stroke. 1589 PasquiCs 
Ret. 8 To bende euery man the point of his Holberde at 
her. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. viii, 89 Hee. .committed mee 
to the custody of foure souldiers armed with Houldbcards. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 280 He was slain by a 
blow with a halbert on the hinder part of his head. 1664 
Flodden F. vii. 71 Some did in hand their holberds hent. 
1720 Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. 1 . 1. 24 The Offensive [Arms] 
were the Javelin, the Pike or Halberd, and the Sword. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 375 This wall, .the soldiers 
defended desperately with musket, pike, and halbert, 
b. As denoting the rank of a sergeant. 

1749 Fielding Tout Jones vii. xi, He.. had .. so well in- 
gratiated himself with his officers, that he had promoted 
himself to a halbert. 1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v., A 
weapon carried by a serjeant of foot. To get a halbert ; to 
be appointed a serjeant. 18^3 Stocqueler Milit . Encycl. 
s.v. f> Old halberd is a familiar term formerly used in the 
British army, to signify a person who had.. risen to the 
rank of a commissioned officer. 

+ c. (See quot. 1796.) Obs. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 388 The plaintiff received 300 lashes 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails at the halberts, under colour of the 
sentence of a court-martial. *796 Grose Diet. Vulg. 
Tongue s. v., To be brought to the halberts; to be flogged 
a la vtilitaire : soldiers of the infantry, when flogged, being 
commonly tied to three halberts, set up in a triangle, with 
a-fourth fastened across them. *824 Macaulay Gt. Lazv- 
suit Misc. Writ. (1889) 55 My old uncle . . would have had 
some of them up to the halberts. 

+ 2 . Irons/. A soldier armed with a halberd ; a 
halberdier. Obs . 

1577-87 Holinshed Chroti. III. 1402/1 Foure thousand 
men.. the greater part whereof were shot [ = gunners], the 
other were pikes and halberds. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1223 Two halberds of Archias guard knocked at the 
outward gate. 

3 . (See quot.) ? Obs . 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl Halbert y among farriers.. is a 
piece of iron, an inch broad, and three or four inches long, 
soldered to the toe of an horse's^ shoe, that jets out before ; 
to hinder a lame horse from resting or treading on his toe. 

4 . allrib. and Comb., as halberd- be a rer y - length , 
-staff \ halberd-headed a., halberd-shaped a. 
Pot. (of leaves\ shaped .like the ax of a halberd; 
halberd-shoe (see sense 3) ; halberd-weed, the 
West Indian shrub Natroln-na lobata. 

*775 Fletcher Script. Scales 11. § 17 Wks. 1795 V. 267 
To rank him with an “halbert-bearer. xB 66 Treas. Bot. y 
*IIalbert-headcd y abruptly enlarged at the base into two 
diverging lobes, like the head of a halbert. 4571 Digges 
Pantom. t. xix. Fjb, The distance betwene GE 30 “hal- 
berde lenghtes. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 
587 Leaves egg-shaped .. I have not seen any “halberd- 
shaped. x8So Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 96 Leaves are 
Hastate or Halberd-shaped, when the lobes, at the base, 
point outwards. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v., * Halbert- 
shoes. .constrain a lame horse to tread, or rest, on his heel. 
2756 P. Browne Jamaica 315 The “Halbert- weed .. gene- 
rally rises to the height of four or five feet. 

Hence HaTberded a., armed with a halberd. 
a xBoo Loyal Songs (Mason), The halberted train. 1841 
Borrow Zincali I, i.§ 1. 4iTheha!berded bands of the city. 
Halberd, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To 
slash with a halberd. 

1874 Droll Stories Jr. Abbeys Touraine ir At the risk of 
having his body halberded by the soldiers. 

Halberdier (hrclhaidl-m). Also 6 holbarder, 
hal-, holberder, holbordear, 6-8 halbard(i)or, 
7 halbertere, -tier, halbeerter, holberteer, 7-8 


hnlberdeer, -teer, 8-9 halbadier, 9 hallebar- 
dier. [a. OF. kale-, hallebardier ( = Sp. al ab or- 
der 0, It. alabardicre ), f. halcbard Halberd : see 
-Iek.] A soldier armed with a halberd ; spec, a 
member of certain civic guards carrying a halberd 
as a badge of office. 

3548 Hall Chro/t., Edw. IV, 227 Horsemen, besyde a 
great number of LanceknigMes and Halberders. 1589 Ive 
Instruct. 73 The Halbardiers maye also fight better in a 
prease then the Pikemen. 1589 Pasquils Ret. B b, The 
big bodied Holberders that guarde her Maiestie. 1621 G. 
Sandys Ovids Met. v. (1626) 9 Yet Perseus would not ven- 
ture to inuade The Halbertere Eritheus with his blade. 
1649 C Walker Hist. Indcpend. 11. 87 The King was 
brought to the Bar by Colonell Hacker with Halberdeers. 
1684 Loud. Gaz. No. 1956/4 Several Constables, Holberteers 
and Inhabitants waited their coming. 1760-72 tr. Juan <5 • 
Ulloa's Voy . (ed. 3I II. 49 The company of halbadiers 
bringing up the rear. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 4 
The royal coach, escorted by an army of halberdiers. 
Hence Halberdie’red a., attended by halberdiers. 
rzx882 Sir R.CnRiSTisoN.ri7//0£/<J.c’.(i885)I.n.33TheTown 
Council of the city, robed and halberdtered, walked from 
the gate to the hall. 

Ha'lberdman. = Halberdier. Also Hal- 
berdsman. 

*595 Duncan Appendix Etyvtol. (E. D. S.\ Sat dies, a hal- 
bert man. 1633 Shirley Bird in Cage (FairholtJ, * You are 
one of the guard ? ' ‘ A poor halbert-man, sir.' 1638 Sp. Star 
Chamber at Censure of Bastwicke, etc. 30 The Halbertmen 
standing round about. 1867 Motley Ncthcrl. III. 96 
Pikemen as well as halberdsmen carried rapiers. 
Halbergifc, var. Habeuject. 

Halboie, obs. form of Hautboy. 
fHalch,^- Obs. exz.dial. Forms: 4 hal che (12, 
6-9 halch, 9 dial, halsh. [In senses 1 and 2 app. 
a dial, variant of Halse v . 1 and v. <z ; whether sense 

3 has arisen out of these is not certain.] 

f 1 . trans. To clasp in one's arms, embrace; 
= Halse vf i. Obs. 

33. . Gaz v. Gr. Knt, 939 He hym konkked k ro b’i & a yk er 
balched ojier. 

fb. intr. To hang upon in embracing, throw 
one’s arms upon. Obs. (? pseudo-archaism.) 

c 1650 Marr. Gazyaiuc 65 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 110T0 
halch vpon him. King Arthur, this lady was full fainp. 

1 2. trans. To hail, salute, greet ; = Halse vA 3, 
3515 Scot. Field 52 in Chetham Misc. II, When he 
heard how unkindly his townes they_ were balched, He 
piked him to Parice, for Jhinges that might happen, c 3650 
Earle Westmorland 27 in Furniv., Percy Folio I. 301 The 
Lord Hume halched them right soone, saying, ‘banished 
men, welcome to mee ! * 

3 . To fasten, tie, knot. Now dial. 

13.. Gazu. «$• Gr. Knt. 185 pat half his armes per vnder 
were balched in pe wyse Of a kyngez capados. Ibid. 657 
Nowe alle hese fyuc sype?, forsohe, were felled on pis 
kny^t, & vchone halched in oper, pat non ende hade. Ibid. 
1852 For quat gome so is gonde with pis grene lace, While 
he hit hade hemely halched aboute. 3828 Craven Dial., 
Halsh , to tie, to fasten, to .knot. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Halch. 

tHaTcydon. Obs. [An incorrect form of 
halcyon , prob. influenced by L. alccdo kingfisher.] 
= Halcyon i. Hence f Haley do-nian a. [cf. L. 
alccdonia the halcyon days], calm, tranquil. 

3613 Coryat Crudities 389 It enioyeth great peace and a 
very halcedonian time. 3647 A. Ross Muse's Interpr. vjii. 
(1675) 145 The Halcyons or Halcydons were said, 1 think, 
to be begot of Lucifer. 

Halcyon (hcedsion, harljian), jAaml a. Forms : 

4 alee on, ali cion, 6 alcion, halsion, d-jhalcion, 
7 alcian, 6- alcyon, halcyon, [a. L. halcyon, 
more properly alcyon, a. Gr. akrev&v kingfisher. 

The spelling a\- hal-, is supposed to have arisen out of 
the fancy that the word was f. « A-s sea+ icu&n conceiving, 
connected with the fable that the halcyon broods upon her 
nest floating on the calm sea in the * halcyon days'.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A bird of which the ancients fabled that it 
bred about the time of the winter solstice in a nest 
floating on the sea, and that it charmed the wind 
and waves so that the sea- was specially calm 
during the period ; usually identified with a species 
of kingfisher, hence a poetic name of this bird. 

3390 Gower CVh/C II. xo6(Bodl. MS. 294) Hir briddes^it.. 
Of Alceon pe name here. 3398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. 
Ixxix. (1495) 910 In the clifie of a ponde of Occean, Alicton, a 
seefouie, in wynter maketh hernesteand fayethegges in vii 
dayes and silty th on brood . . seuen dayes. 3545 J oye Exp. 
Dan. Ep. Ded. (R.), Tht^ saye, that in the. .coldest tyme of 
the yere, these halcionsCmaking their nestis in the searockis 
or sandis) wille sitte their egges and hatche forth their 
chickens, c 3592 Marlowe Jczv of Malta 1. i, How stands 
the wind ? Into what corner peers my halcyon's hill ? a 1633 
Drayton Noah's Flood (R,), There came the halcyon, whom 
the sea obeys, When she her nest upon the water lays. 
c 3750 Siienstone Elegies v. 22 So smiles the surface of ihc 
trcach’rous main As o’er its waves the peaceful halcyons 
play. 3819 Wiffen Aoninit Hours { 1820) J04 The brilliant 
halcyons.. fluttering upon azure wings appear Loveliest 
above secluded waters. 1867 Contemp. Rev, VI. 25 2 The 
alcyon sits her floating nest. 

fig. a 1649 Drumm. of IIawth. roans Wks. (1711) 39/x 
Makes Scotland's name to fly On halcyons wings . . Beyond 
the ocean to Columbus shores. ^ 1880 Goldw. Smith in 
Atlantic Monthly No. 268. 200 The halcyons of literature, 
art. and science were floating on the calm and sunlit sea. 

b. In Zed. a kingfisher of the Australasian 
genus Halcyon, or of the subfamily //a/cyoninx. 
1771-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1805 We found the halcyon, 
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or great king-fisher, having fine bright colours. 1802 R. 
Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 12) s. v. P. William's Sound, The 
birds found here were the halcyon, or great kingfisher [etc.], 
f 2 . Calm, quietude, halcyon days. Obs. 

1647 Trapi* Comm. Matt. ix. 15 Our halcyons here are 
but as marriage feasts, for continuance. 1654 — Comm. Ps. 
ii. 4 By this means the Church had an happy Halcyon. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 4 'Tis well one of us 
does [want courting], else the man would have nothing but 
halcyon. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) IV. 
144 All, therefore, was halcyon with Mrs. Woudbe. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. 

1 . Of, or pertaining to, the halcyon or kingfisher. 
Halcyon days [Gr. aXuvovihts 1 Jyepat, L. alcyonci 
dies, alcyonides, alccdonia ] : fourteen days of calm 
weather, anciently believed to occur about the 
winter solstice when the halcyon was brooding. 

[1540 Hyrde tr. rives' Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Pj, 
Wherefore those daiesbe called in Latine Halcionii , that is 
as you would say, the Halcion birdes dales. 3545 Joye 
Exp. Dan. 2 a (Stanf.), I remembred the halcyons dayes. 
3591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI , 1. ii. 131 Expect Saint Martins 
Summer, Halcyons dayes.] 1601 Holland Pliny x. xxxii. 
(R.), They lay and sit about mid-winter .. and the time 
whdes they are broodie, is called the halcyon daies : for 
during that season the sea is calm and navigably especially 
in the coast of Sicilie. 3605 Shaks. Lear it. it. 84 Bring 
oile to fire, snow to the colder moodes..and tume their 
Halcion beakes With euery gale, and varry of their Masters. 
[For the allusion see Kingfisher,] 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 
230/1 The fable of the floating cradle in which during the 
Halcyon days the bird was said to rear its young. 

2 . Calm, quiet, peaceful, undisturbed. (Usually 
qualifying days.) 

3578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1853) 464 It hath 
pleased thy grace to give us these Alcyon days, which yet 
we enjoy. 3631 Gouge God's Arroivs v. xvii. 429 Were 
our daies more halcyon, more quiet and peaceable. s<tyt 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 12 Fortifications (a great rarity m 
that blessed halcyon time in England). 365s Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) si When two are seen, they foretel Halcyon 
weather. 3841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit . (1867) 250 Peace and 
policy had diffused a halcyon calmness over the land. 3878 
Masque Poets -ziZUht bird of love, in days so truly halcyon, 
Upon the billows well might build her nest. 

t Halcyon, v. Obs. fare — '. [f. prec. sb.] 

/rans. To calm, tranquillize. 

36x6 J. Lane Cont. Sqr.'s T. 236 Shee, callinge Horbell, 
Gnartolite, Leyftirco too, thus halcioneth her spue. 

fHalcyonian (haelsijpu-nian), a. Obs. Also 
7 halci-. [f. L. \Ji)alcyoni-tts of the halcyon 4- 
-an.] Of or pertaining to the Halcyon ; calm, 
quiet, peaceful ; = Halcyon 13 . 

3617 Drumm. of Hawtii. Forth Feasting , What halcy- 
onian days thy reign should give. 3650 A. B. Mutat. 
Polcrno ix Halcionian quiet times at Sea. 1659 Hammond 
On Ps. xciv, 15 The halcyonian dayes that the Christians had. 

Halcyonic, -ite, -oid, var. Alcyonic, etc. 
HaTcyonine, a. Omith. Of or pertaining to 
the subfamily of kingfishers {Haley oninus) of which 
the genus Halcyon is the type. 

Hald, -on, obs. forms of Hold, Holden. 

+ Hale, sb.* Obs. [A parallel form to Heal 
sb., ME. hele, and Hail sb.-, conformed in vowel 
to the adj., OE. hdl.] Health, well-being, welfare ; 
cure, remedy ; = Hail sb.-, Heal sb. 

a 3200 Moral Ode 202 in Tritt. Coll. Hour. 226 Ac mihte 
libbe afre-mo a blisse and an hale, c 3200 Pices ty Virtues 
(1888) 20 Ne on wele ne on waujhe, ne on hale ne on unhale. 
c 2205 Lay. 37755 ]>at seal be on Ha hale. 1596 Spenser 
Astro/h. 103 Allheedlesse of his dearest hale. . 379s Burns 
Poem addressed to Mitchell v, My hale and weel I’ll tak a 
care o’t. [But here perh. only a Sc. dial, form of Heal sb.] 
b. Ill hale , var. of ill hail (Hail sb.- 2), bad 
luck. In quots. used advb. = Unfortunately, un- 
luckily, disastrously. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4905 Ful xlhale [Fairy, il hailej did yee 
]>at tlede. c 3460 Torvrteley Myst. (Surtees) 230 Now ilia 
hale was he borne. 

f Hale,jA‘ J Obs. Forms: 1 healb (heale), 1-4 
hal, 4-5 hale. [OE. hath, healh, infl. hale, heale.] 
A corner, a nook ; a secret place. 

C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xxxv. 245 Forckem aslc 
was bid sebiejed twiefeald on' &em heale. c 1000 Prose 
Life St. Guthlac xx. 82 Hleonian on Sam hale his cyrcan. 
a 3100 A tiglo-Snx. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 326/9 Annulus, 
hyrne, o5oe heal, a 2250 Owl Night. 2 Ich was in one 
sumere dale, In one suthe di;ele hale. £2325 Shoreham 
160 Ac tho hy herde God speke, Wei sone an hal by-gonne 
threke, a 33*7 Pol. Songs (Camden) 150 We beth honted 
from hale to hurne. ex 45 ° Myrc 1384 Hast pow do bat 
synne bale By any wommon pat lay in hale? 

+ Hale, sb$ Obs. Also 5 halle, 6 hail, hall, 
[app. a. OF. hale (13th c. in Littrd), mod.F. halle 
a covered market-place, a. OS. and OHG. holla , 
an area or space covered over. The word is thus 
in origin a doublet of Hall,, with a different pro- 
nunciation and application, due to its French use.] 
A place roofed over, but usually open at the sides ; 
a pavilion ; a tent ; a booth, hut, or other tem- 
porary structure for shelter. 

C2330 R- Erunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 9280 In halles and 
hales hordes leyd. c 3440 Promp. Parv. 222/1 Hale or 
tente, papilio, scena. c 1440 Capcrave Life St. Nath. 1. 
734 Euery- man had plente in hale and in halle. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlii. (1482)277 The kyng lete make 
in a) hast a long and a large hous of tymbre theyvhich was 
callid an hale (and couered with tyllesouer) and it was open 
al about on both sides and at the endes. 1530 Palscr. 


228/2 Hall a long tent in a felde, tente. 357* I. B. Let. in 
Brydges Cens. Lit. VII. 240JN.) Dangerous diseases .. to 
souldiours by reason of lying upon the ground and un- 
covered, and Jykewyse to horses forlacke of hales. 3577-87 
Holjnshed Chron. (1807-8) III. 81 Certeine Frenchmen., 
hearing that the English tents and pavillions were a good 
‘ waie distant from the armie. .spoiled the hails, robbed the 
tents. 3606 Holland Sueton. 55 A certaine rate in monie 
. .allowed, For their sumpter-mules, for their tentes and hales, 
b. pi. (as sing. ) ? A market-hall [ = F. les holies’]. 

1543 Abcrd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) The townis consent to mak 
a halis to mett the wyltal thathapenis to cum to this burgh 
to sell. 

Hale (b^'l), sbA Now rare or Obs. Also 6 Sc. 
hailL [f. Hale v. 1 , of which sense 1 may be 
the imperative, used subst. See also Haul sb.] 

1 . In hoise and hale, hale and henu, exclamations 
of sailors in hauling something. 

3470-85 Malory Arthur vn. xv, Where were many 
shyppes and maryners noyse with hale and how. 1513 
Douglas / Eneis in. viii. 111 Towart the left, with mony heis 
and haill, Socht all our flot. 1867 Morris Jason x. 587 
And so drew Argo up, with hale and how. On to the grass. 
3890 — in Eng. Illustr. Mag. July 759 Uprose the hale and 
how of the mariners. 

b. The act of haling or hauling. 

£•3695 Congreve Taking of Namur (Seager), Uprooting 
hills with most tremendous hale. 

2 . A haul (of fish). 

3753 R. Paltock P. Wilkins xxxiv. (1883) 92/2 It being 
a large bale, and a shelving bank, I could not lilt it. 

Hale, sb& Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 haile. [app. 
a. ON. /tali, Da. hale tail : cf. plough-tail '.] 

1 . pi. The two handles of a plough or wheel- 
barrow. 

361s Cotgr., Le manche d'une charnte, a Plough-taj’le, 
or handle; the Plough-hale. 3633 Markham Eng. Hus - 
bandvtan 1. 1. vi. (1635) 36. If your Plough-irons .. will not 
bite on the earth.. it is a signe that you hang too heavie on 
the Plough hales. 3649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Imfr. (1653) 
190 For the Plough-handles, some call them Stilts, and some 
Hales, and some Staves. 3725 in Bradley Faut. Diet. s.v. 
Plough. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. , Hales , the 
handles or ends of the plough-stilts : usually in the com- 
pound form Plough-hales. 1877 N. IV. Line . Gloss., 
Barrow-hale , the handle of a wheel-barrow. 

+ 2 . A pot-hook. Obs. 

1674 Ray S. 4 E.C. Words 68 A Hale : (Suff.) i.e. a tram- 
mel in the Essex dialect. 

t Hale, sbfi Obs. rare. = Halo. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 222/1 Hale, or cyrcle a-bowte J>e 
mone, halo. 

Hale (h?U), a. ( adv .) Forms: a. Eng. 1 Ml, 2-4 
hal, 3- hale (4 halle, ale, hele, S-9 heal, north, 
dial, heale, heeal, heyel, yell). 0 . Sc. 4 halle, 
4- hale, 5- hail (5 hayle, 5-6 haile, 5- haill, 6 
heale, hele, 6-S heal). [The northern dial. repr. 
of OE. hal, which became in south and midi. dial. 
hdl, hool, hole , Whole, but remained in the north 
hdl , hale, in which form it has been taken over in 
modern times into the literary language in sense 3. 

In Scotch from 15th c., long a was spelt ay, ai ; 
hence, the later Sc. forms hayl, hail, haill, for 
earlier hale , OE. hdl, must be distinguished from 
original north Eng. Hail, in same sense, derived 
from Norse he ill. Heal{e is a modern Sc. repr. of 
the closer sound (hlal, hi*l) into which hale has now 
passed, and must be distinguished from Eng. heal 
(hfl), ME. hele.] 

I. 1 . Free from injury ; safe, sound, unhurt. 
Now only Sc. and north, dial. 

c 3000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 22 Se burh-wunaj> o5 ende, se 
byp hal. c 3200 Ormin 14818 Godess folic all hal & sund 
Coinm..to lande. a 3300 Cursor M. 24888 If bou will hale 
Cum o his scip to land. 3275 (MS. 1489) Barbour Bruce ill. 
92 The King, .eschapyt haile and fer. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xvii. 79 It kepez b e Jymmes of a man hale. 1513 
Douglas jEneis (1553) ix. iv. 302 So hele and fere [ed. 
Small hail and feyr] mote sauf me Jupiter. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, iv. 74 It wald mak ony haill hairt sair. 1597 
Montgomerie Cherrie 4- Slae 897 Quhyle my heart Js heal 
[rime prevail]. 3786 Burns Ep. to Major Logan iii, Hale 
be your heart, hale be your fiddle. 1802 R. Anderson 
Cumberld. Ball. 35 O heale be thy heart ! my auld cronie. 

2 . Free from disease, healthy, in good health, 
well ; recovered from disease, healed, 1 whole \ 
Now Sc. and north . dial. 

c 3000 Sax. Lecchd. I. 74 ponne biS se man hal on preora 
nihte fyrste. cxi 75 Lamb. Horn. 29 Ane wunde.. bet ne 
mei beon longe hwile hal. a 1300 Cursor M. 13106 Messels 
er hale, cripels gas right, c 1375 (15th c. MS.) Sc. Leg. 
Saints Prol. 125 Of all sekness, and of all bale, In name of 
Ihesu Jxu mad haile. c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (SOrtees) 3638 
[He] had made diuerse hale and fere. 15x3 Douglas sEtteis 
iv. Prol. 126 Ane haill mannis estait, In temperat warmnes, 
nother to cald nor hait. 1579 Spenser S/teph . Cal. July : 
107 My seely sheepe . . bene hale enough, I trowe.^ 1597 
Montgomerie Cherrie 4- Slae 1474 Our full intent is now 
To haif ae hale. 1792 Burns Duncan Gray iv, Meg grew 
sick — as ne grew heal. 1871 G. Macdonald Gospel JVomeu , j 
in Wks. Fancy 4 - 1 mag. II. 135 Sickness may be more hale i 
than health. ! 

■f b. Jig. Free from what is injurious; sound, 
wholesome. Obs. 

cxyzo Cursor M. 24650 (Edinb.) pi suet sun sa halle [v.r. 
hale] of hiht. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 693 Hit n’is non hale 
To leue stepmoderes tale, c 1475 Babees Bk. iox Latte ay 
youre chere be lowly, blythe, and hale. 3563 W1N3ET Four 
Scoir Thre Quest, xxxii. Wks. x88S I.97 Preist..that may 
instruct the peple be hale and syncerc doctrine. 


' 3 . Free from infirmity ; sound in constitution ; 
robust, vigorous. (The current literary sense : now 
most freq. of old persons.) 

(Not exactly the same as any northern dialect use, and 
perh. originating in Spenser’s use : cf. sense 2, quot. 1570 ) 
?73$ Jarvis Let. to Swift 24 Nov. in S.’s Lett. {1766) II.207 
Finding my old friend . .so hale at 83-4. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1852) II. 401 The soundest halest constitution may . * 
catch an infection. 1823 Scott Pcveril i, Then camethestron" 
hale voice of the huntsman soldier with its usual greeting! 
X824 D1BDIN Libr. Comp. 530 A hale, active, and compre! 
hensive mind. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxvi. 54 x A hale 
hearty old age. 

II. The northern form of Whole, in its current 
senses. 


4 . Of things material : Whole, entire, unbroken, 
undivided ; un decayed. 

c xzoo Ormin 18512 All hal and unntodadedd. <11225 
Juliana 3X Sein iuhan. .ase hal com up prof; as he wes hal 
meiden. a 1300 Cursor M. 193x3 We find .. \>a dors sperd, 
be walles hale, c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6601 pai fand 
him all -hale liggand. 1533 . Bellenden Livy 1. (1822) 96 
Ane hede of ane man, with visage hale, but ony corruptioun. 
2786 Burns Scotch Drink xxi, Hale breeks. 

5 . Of things immaterial, time, numbers, etc. : 
Whole, entire, complete ; with no part, wanting. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 419 [pai] suld be of a numbre hale, 'lin'd. 
9262 Fra adam be aid to crist es tald Sexti hale generacions. 
2340 Hami-ole Pr. Consc. 3933 pe space of nlle one hale 
yliere. 1508 Dunbar Twa Mariit We/ncn 386 Ane hail 
3ear. 2513 Douglas sEneis (1553) vu. ix. 105 With hale [ed. 
Small haill] routis Ascaneus to reskew. 1802 R. Anderson 
Cumberld. Ball. 34 Wad dance for a heale winter neet. 
1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hyel, Hale, whole. 

6 . The hale , the whole, ail the ; also with pos- 
sessives, etc. 


<12300 Cursor M. 6420 Had godds folk pe hale maistri. 
2375 Barbour Bruce 1. 274 The halle condicioun off a threll. 
a X400-S0 Alexander 441 Halden heuydman of all b e hale 
werde. 1558 Q. Kennedy Compend. Traclwe in Wodr. 
Soc. Misc. 98 Puttande my heale confidence in God anelie. 
2562 W1N3CT Cert. Tractates iii. Wks. 1888 I. 26 The 
haill Kirk of God. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I (1829) 
6 The laird. ., his lady, and haill household. 18x6 Scott 
A ntiq. xv, Him that the hale town kens naethingabout. 1863 
Tyiu'side Songs 25 Aw elways gan The yell hog or nyen. 

b. pi. The whole of the, all the. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 2992 And cald his men be for him hale. 
c 2470 Henry Wallace 1. 357 Thai lands hayle than was his 
heretage. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 10 Thair 
victuallis haill were consumit aw. 2557-75 Diurtt. Occurr. 
(Bannatyne) 62 The haill lordis past to the tolhuith. 1582-88 
Hist. Jos. VI, The haill subiects of this realme. 

+ 7 . All. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 13303 (Cotton MS.) Tuelue b a ‘ war to 
tell in tale, Quen bat \>di war to-gedir hale. CX375 Sc. 
Leg.- Saints, Thojnas 22 Quhen b“ hale ynd has to me 
Conuertyt. 

8. Sole. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 237 He hyme mad Hale 
kepare of al b e thinge. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 140 
Protector haile he maid hym of Scotland. 1578-1600 Scot. 
Poems xbth C. II. 153 Thy helpe and haill succour. 

9 . Possessing lull rights as a citizen; not a 
‘ broken man * (Broken 9). 

2609 Skene Reg. Maj. 80 He is oblissed onely to enter 
his persone, or bodie, gif he be ane haill man, in the court. 
B. adv. Wholly, entirely. Sc. and north, dial, 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipdane 102 To be varld ded vare 
bai hayle. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 9 Contrar haile thair 
will. 2508 Dunbar Twa Mariit iVemen 325 Quhen I the 
cure had all clene, and him ourcummyn haill. 2585 Jas. I 
Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 43 Ane hors, when he is barded haile. 
2862 Hislop Proz>. Scot. 32 Better ae e’e than hail blind. 
Hale (h^iljjV . 1 Forms : 3- hale ; also 4 halie, 
halye, (haile), 4-6 hayl(e, 5-7 haile, (6 haale), 
6-7 (S-9 in sense 4 b) hail. See also Haul. [a. 
O V. haler, in sense 1 (12th c.in Littre),a. OFrankish 
hdlon - OHG. halon , holon, modG. holcn , to fetch, 
etc., OS. haldn, MDu. and Du. halen,- to fetch, 
draw, haul, OFris. halia , EFris. halen , to draw, 
pull, haul. 

I cel. and Sw. hala , Da. hale (on the ground of which the 
OFr. word has been erroneously assumed to be from Norse; 
are late adoptions from LG. (the Icei. perh. from Eng.).] _ 

I. trans. To draw or pull. +a. Formerly in 
gen. sense, and in various spec, uses now obs. or 
arch. : e.g. to draw up, hoist, set (a sail) ; to take 
a ‘pull * at, toss off (liquor); to pull or tear 
asunder or in pieces ; to contract, cause to shrink ; 
to draw back (an arrow) on the string. ( = Draw 
v. in various senses.) 

23.. K. Alts. 992 They setten mast, and halen saile. 
23. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1520 He haled of be cuppe. c 1330 
K. Brunne Chron. IVacc (Rolls) 12061 Bowlyne on bou- 
spret to sette and hale. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R- V. it. 
(1495) 104 The fumositees in the stornak come to the brayne 
and. .drawe and hale the skynnes of the brayne, and brede 
ache in the same skynnes. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 223/x Halyn, 
or drawyn, traho. 25x3 Douglas ZEtteis v. ix. 36 Mynes- 
theus. .Onto the heid has halit wp on hie, Baith arrow and 
ene etland at the merk. 2549 Compl. Scot, vi. 40 Hail ai 
and ane . hail hym vp til vs.. The ankyr yas halit vp a hufe 
the vattir. 2612 Drayton Poly-olb. xm. 218 The P ,ac e 
that’s haled with the crampe. 1622 Burton Anat. piei. 

111. ii. 11. i. (1651) 450 Thou shall be haled in pieces with., 
some passion or other. 2644 Djgby Nat. Bodies t. xrx. # (x65 ) 
209 A.. pin of wood, over which they y^e to hale their lace 
when they wind it. 174° N ctso* 1/ ond. Nat. Displayed 
111. xxvi. 284 Fastened to a thick Rope, ^'bich iz> l^led in 
by an Engine. 1842 Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. 63 The rope 
that haled the buckets from the well. 



HALE. 

b. To draw or poll along, or from one place to 
another, esp. with force or violence ; to drag, tng. 
Now superseded in ordinary speech by Haul. 

czzo$ Lay. 16712 Toward Hengest he Ieop..and igrap 
bine bi pan toppe, & hine setter him halede. 1377 Langl. 
P . PI. B. VIII. 95 Dobest..bereth a bisschopes crosse, Is 
hokcd on pat one ende, to halie men fro helle' [1393 C. 
xl 93 And halye with pe hoked ende ille men to goodej. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 363 b/2 She remembryd how 
J hesus . .was . . haled forth and mocked. 1570-6 L AM bard E 
Per ami . Kent (1826) 230 He.. drew and haled the rest out 
of the doores, by the haire and heeles. x6xx Bible Acts 
viti. 3 Saul .. hailing men and women, committed them to 
prison. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exentp. m. xix. 153 As one 
hat'd to execution. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. L v. v, Some 
score or two, .are indignantly baled to prison. 1873 Smiles 
Huguenots Fr. 1. xii.(i 83 r) 244 They were haled before the 
magistrates, fined and imprisoned. 

2 . fg. To constrain, or draw forcibly to, into, or 
out of a course of action, feeling, condition, etc. ; 
to bring in violently, drag in. 

1377-93 [see i b]. 1^76 Fleming PanopL Epist. 54 [It] 
haleth me into a certame hope of perpetual renowne. 1641 
Hikde y. Bruen ii. 7 They .. hale and force-them by their 
commands and threats. ^ 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. xv. xliv. 

f 47 Texts . . haled to their purposes by force of wit. x6g7 
)amp!E8 Voy. (1729) I. 493 The Land hales the wind. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. xxxvi. 216 Inferences, 
consequences, strained deductions . . haled in to tease me. 
1869 Fjuswell Ess. Eng. Writers x. 139 Garrick haled on 
one hand by Tragedy and on the other by Comedy, 
f b. To harry, molest. Obs. 

153° Palsgr. 579/1 , 1 harye,or mysse entreate or hale one. 
1641 Milton Reform, it. (1851) 67 To let them still hale 
us, and worrey us with their band-dogs, and Pursivants. 
1847-78 Halli well, Hah ;.. to vex, or trouble; to worry. 

3 . absol. or intr. To pull, tug. 

1423 Jas. I Ktngis Q. clxix. Thou art to feble of thy-self 
. .to clymbe[n] or to hale Withoutin help. 1563-87 Foxe 
A.tfhl. (1684) III.276 Hale on apace.. and merrily hoise up 
your sails, c 1580 Drake in The World Encompassed , etc. 
<HakL Soc. 1854) App. iv. 213, 1 ^ must have the gentleman 
to hayle and draw with the mariner, and the maiyner with 
the gentleman. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus riL 3 The 
Minister may hale and pull, but vnlesse the Father draw, 
none come to the Sonne. 1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevewtes , 
A yoke of. .stolid oxen were patiently haling at the plough. 

4 . intr. To move along as if drawn or pulled ; 
to move with force or impetus, hasten, rush ; spec. 
of a ship, to proceed before the wind with sails set, 
to sail (cf. I a). Also fig. Obs. 

i2.. Gaw. 6- Gr. Krtt. 136 per hales in at pe halle dor an 
agnlich mayster. C1400 Destr. Troy 12286 He..halit on 
full hard vnto the hegh Sea. 1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 221/1 
Several other ships are haleing out of this Harbor. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Aec. E. Ind. II. lii. 256 A more con- 
venient Place, .for the Man of War to hale ashore. Ibid. 257 
That Day that his Ship haled off. 

b. To flow, run down in a large stream. Obs. exc. 
Sc. and north, dial. (In later use written hail.) 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 125 Doun after a strem hat drytfy 
halez. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. XL 284 From graphs 
blake a myghty wyn wole hale, a 1529 Skelton P. Sparozve 
22 , 1 wept and I wayled. The tcarys downe hayled. 1533 
Bcllenden Livy 1. (1S22) 101 The teris began fast to hale 
owre hir chekis. a 1783 Willy d Douglass-dale xiv. in Child 
Ballads iv ci, An the tears came hailing down, a 1835 
Motherwell in J Vh istle-Binkic (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. xot Het 
tears are hailin' ower your cheek. And hailin’ ower your 
chin. Mod. Sc. The sweat was just hailin’ off me. 

*f c. tratisf. To project, extend, reach. Obs. 

13. . Gaw. *r Gr Knt. 788 A ful huge he3t hit [the wall] 
haled vpon lofie. ta 1400 Morte Art It. 2077 The hede [of 
the spear] haylede owtt behynde ane halfe fote large. 

tHale, Obs. [Either f. Hale a or a 
variant of Heal v. assimilated to Hale ai] traits . 
To make hale or whole ; to heal. 

c J2oo Vices ff Virtues 71 Dat pu cunne hes halen. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14157 (Gfltt.) pai rroud pat he moght pair 
broper hale of alt his soght. C1330 R. Brunne Citron. 
(1810)7 Fiue woundes That ere not 311 haled, ne salle be 
many stoundes. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xcvii. 2 pa pat 
ere halyd [r. r. holed] in trouth fb luf. 1530 Lyndesay 
Test. Pafyngo 7S0 In name of Cbriste thay halit mony 
bounder, Kasyng the dede, and purgeingthe possesL 
tHale, inf. Obs . [app. the same as MHG. 
hale , OHG. halo, imperative of halon , holon,holen 
to fetch, of which the emphatic forms hold, hold 
were csp. used for hailing a ferry-man : see Hilde- 
brand in Zeitsch.f. d. Dentschen U liter richt III. 
393.] A cry to call attention. 

c X2QQ St. Christopher 84 in .V. Eng. Leg. 273 A nqt in pe 
opur half of pe watur, a uoit pare cam and gradde * Hale, 
hale* to seint Cristofre, pat he him pare-ouer ladde. [See 
also E. E. Poems (1862) 62.] 

Hale, obs. f. Hail v.- and ; var. Hele v 
t Hale-bowline. jVaut. Obs. [f. Halec;. 1 ] 
One fit to hale a bowline ; an able seaman. 

1627 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. xii. 56 Manned with 
prest men, being halfe of them scarce hale Boulings. [1667 
Smyth Sailor's ^ Word-bk., Haul-bowlings, the old name 
for the able-bodied seamen.) ^ 

Halec, Halecize, var. Alec, Alecize. 
Halecoid (harirkoid), a. and sb . Tchth. [f. 
mod.L. JZahccides, f. halec , alec , sauce prepared 
from small fish, and peril, the fish itself : sec -Oin.] 
a. adj. Of or belonging to the herring family, b, 
sb. A clupcoid fish. 

Halecomorplious (hiedfkomp-jfas), a. Ichth. 
[f. L. halec , alee (see prec.) +*Gr. pvftpr} form + 
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-ons.] Belonging to the Hahcomorphi, an order 
of ganoid fishes, also called Cycloganoidei. 

tHalecret, halle cr e t (hffi-ikretV Sc. Obs. 
Forms: 6 halkrig,halkri(c)k,9halkrike,hal(l)e- 
cret, allecret. [a. F. haheret , in 1 5—1 6th c. allecret , 
halcrel, of uncertain origin : perh. containing Ger. 
hals neck.] 1 A species of corslet, of beaten iron, 
composed of two pieces for the front and the back ’ 
(Littre) ; according to Meyrick 1 a half-suit of 
light plate armour, worn alike by footmen and 
horsemen, furnished with long ‘tassels’; used 
about the middle of the 1 6th century. 

1536 B Ellen den Cron. Scot. v. v. (1821) I. 174 He 
armyt hym with his halkrig, bow and arowis. 1540 Sc. 
Acts fas. V (1597) § 87 That all vtbers. .haue jack of plate, 
halkrik, or brigitanes. x8ox Grose Ant. Arm. 250 (Jam.) 
The halecret was a kind of corselet of two pieces^ one 
before and one behind; it was lighter than the cuirass. 
1842 Meyrick Anc. Armour II. 206 Officers of infantry in 
allecrets. Ibid. 227 Hallecret. 
fHaTel y r adv. Obs. Forms: 4 halic, balik, 
baali. Sc. halily, 4-5 halli, bally, bali, haly, 
4-6 balely, 6 Sc. hailelie, halelie, 6-7 hailly. 
Northern and esp. Sc. form of Wholly, q.v. 

a 1300 Cursor 31 . 22931 Sua haali [ Fair /. , Gbit, hali] sal 
pai j>an rise pare, pam sal noght want a hef 3 hare. Ibid. 
26398 pan be-houis him screue him halli [Fair/, hali] pat 
will haf halik his merci. 1352 Minot Poems (Hall) iv. 92 
For pare pan had pe lely fiowreLorn all halely his honowrc. 
c 1400 M aundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 To putte vs all halely in 
pe mercy of Godd. a 1575 Dium. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 
302 Haililie left woyd. a 1605 Montgomerie Poems 
xxxviii. 18 To vse them hailly as they wold. 

Halende, var. Healend Obs., Saviour. 
Haleness (h^-lnes). [f. Hale a. + -ness.] 

1 . Northern dial, form of Wholeness, q.v. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter ii. 8 The halnes of all creatures. 

2 . The quality or state of being hale ; healthi- 
ness, robustness. 

1862 Smiles Engineers III. 455 Struck by the haleness 
and comeliness of the English men and women. 

Haler (h^lai). [f. Hale 2/.1 + -ER 1 .] One 
who hales or hauls. See also Hallier, Hauler. 

i6ix Cotcr., Tireur. a drawer, puller., haler, lugger. 1755 
Johnson, Haler , he who pulls or hales. 1815 Pocklington 
Canal Act 43 Boatnfen, watermen, halers. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd 1. 17 The halers of the hawsers. 

HHalesia(h^’Irsia). Bot. [Named after Stephen 
Hales, an English botanist, 1677-1761.] A genus 
of plants (N. O. Styracccc), containing the beauti- 
ful Snowdrop or Silver-bell tree of the southern 
United States, Halesia Ictraptera, and other species. 

1760 J. Ellis in Phil. Trans. Abr. XI. 50S (title) Of the 
Plants Halesia and Gardenia. 1865 Parkman Huguenots 
iv- (1875) 58 Here the halesia hangs out its silvery bells. 

t Ha'leskarth, liarlscart, a. Sc. Obs. [f. 
Hale a. + start, scarl. Scratch.] Free from 
injury ; unhurt, unscratched. 

x 5 i 3 Douglas Hinds v. v. 72 And brocht his fens hail- 
scarth to the cost, a 1603 in Aloyses' Aleut. Jas. VI, 71 Oam.) 
And then brocht the .said Will, away hailscart. 
Halesome (he 1 -lsmn\ a. Forms : 3-4 balsum, 
4-6 (chiefly Sc.) halesum, 4-5 (S-9 »SV.) bale- 
some, 5-6 Sc. hailsum, 6 balsome. [Cf. ON. 
heilsamr salutary.] The northern, and now chiefly 
Sc. form of Wholesome, q.v. 

c X200 Ormin 10799 Sannt Johaness fullhtninng wass 
Halsumm and god to fanngenn. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xxx. 18 Nathynge iss halesumere pan to hope in god in all 
anguys. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 130 pe aer es no3t 
so gude pare ne so halesome. _cx45o Cov. Afysi. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 93 Trewly your counselle is ryght good and eylsum. 
1597 Montgomerie Cherrieff Slae 1281 Nane hai Isomer for 
his hehuve. 1813 Hogg Queeu's l Vale, Kilmcny iii, Yet you 
are halesome and fair to see. 

Hence Halesomely adv., Halesomeness. 
a 1340 Hampole PsaltercxWii. 7 pai melt halsumly in godis 
luf. 1483 Catk. Angl. 170/2 An Halesomenes, salubritas. 

Halewe(n, obs. form of Hallow. 

+ Halewei, -wey. Obs. Forms : 3 balewei, 
baliwei(e, halewi, he(a)lewi, balwei, halewei^, 
3 holiw(b)ey, balyvey. [MIL halewei he ale-, 
helewi , pointing to an OE. *hxleuw£, *lidlwsi’£, 
corresp. to MHG. heihvdg , -wdc, -a’vdc, zu.vge, 
ON. heilvdgr , f. OE. luel, OHG. heil, ON. hcill 
health (HAiLjA 2 ,HEALrA) + OE.7t'.Tg, OHG. wdg, 
ON. vagr wave, water. Some of the forms show 
association with hdlig holy. See Grimm Deutsche 
Mythol. II. 551.] A healing water, used both as a 
drink, and as a lotion for wounds ; balm, antidote. 

c X205 Lay. 23071 Heo sculde mid haleweie helen his 
wunden. Ibid. 2E617 Heo scal..al hal me makien mid 
halewei^e drenchen. c 1220 Bestiary 749 A srr.e! . .Sat ouer- 
cumcS haliu-cie \vi 5 swetnesse. _ a 1225 Ancr. R. 04 Hit is 
a deme healewi pet no mon ne icnowcu pet naue 5 hit ismec- 
ched. I bid. 282 pu attrest pe mid helewi, & wundest pe 
mid salue. a X240 Ureisun in Co ft. Horn. 200 Swetc iesu 
mi leof, mi Iif, mi leome, min healewi, min huni ter. Ibid. 
1E3 Min halwi. <11300 Land_ of Cokayne 84 in E.E. P. 
fi£62)_i58 per bep iiij willis in pe abhei, of triacle and 
hal wet c 1440 Promp. Part’. 223/2 Halyyey, or bote a-3en 
sekenesse, as treacle or oper lyke (A 1 lialiwey), antidotuui 
..salutiferum. 714.. Arundel AfS. 42, t. 93 (Promp. 
Parv. 223 note) Balsamnm , &c. haliwhey. 

Half (haf), sb. Forms: I- half ; also 1 bealf, 
! fhalb), 2-3 alf, (3 hmlf, Orm. hallf, olf, 4 helf, 
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helue), 4-5 halue, 4-7 halfe, (6-7 haulf(e, 
hafe). PI. 4- halves (havz) : also 4 halfis, 5-7 
-es, (6 hawves), 7-8 halfs. [A Com. Tent, 
sb. : OE. hcaf fem. = OS. halba (MDn., MLG. 
halve), OHG. halba (MHG. halbe), ON. hal/a 
( Haifa ), Goth, halba side, half : see Half a. The 
oldest sense in all the langs. is ‘ side’.] 

I. + 1 . Side; one of the (two) sides (of an object) 
as a specification of position or direction ; the right 
or left side, the right or left ‘ hand’ (of any one) ; 
the direction indicated by the side or hand. Obs. 

a 700 Ep trial Gloss. 51 Altrinsecus , an ha halbae [Erf. 
halbe, Corp. halfe]. 805 Charter in O. E. Texts (1885) 442 
On o'Sre halfe. 862 Ibid. 438 An casthaJfe. cxooo 

Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 21 Sittan, an on pine swiSran healfe, 
and an on pine wynstran. ciooo 5 *<zar. LeecJid. II. 262 On 
pa healfe pe past sar bip. cxo'50 Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 
338/8 Altrinsecus, on twa healfa. CX200 Trim Coll. Hoiiii 
67 He shodeS pe rihtwise an his rihthalue. c 1205 Lay. 
14018 A pas liaslf pere Humbre. ex 340 Cursor AT. 6263 
(Fairf.) pe see on ayper half ham stode asij. wallis. 1362 
La.vgl. P. PL A. :r. 7 ‘Loke on pe lufthond*, quod heo, 
'and seo wher [he] stondep* .. I lokede on pe Iuft half, as 
pe ladi me taubte. _ 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 150 Thai on 
twa halfis war assalit. c 1380 Sir Ferumb . 882 pan laid he 
on pe Sarsyns wykke faste be euery helue. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1353 Thai soght into the Cite vpon sere haluys. 1495 
Act ir Hen. VII , c. 4 § x On this halfe the fest of Ester, 
1532 More Confut. Parties vm. Wks. 805/1 Then thou 
shake see me on the backe halfe. [1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. 
Ixxiv. 174 The purple morning peeped ore The eastren 
threshold, to our halfe of land.] 

+ 2 . fig. One of the opposite sides in a conflict, of 
the opposite sexes in descent, etc. Obs . 

a 885 Will of Alfred in Earle Land Charters 148 Min 
yldra feeder haefdegecweden his land on 5 a sperehealfe, na:s 
on 5 a spinlhealfe. J297 R. Glouc (1724) 2x7 pe compaynye 
apes half muche anepered was. Ibid. 325 He was, in hys 
moder alf, Seynt Edwardes broper. c 1380 Wyclif Set. 
Wks. III. 248 pe Jewis seide pat Crist was not on Goddis 
halfe. £1400 Destr. Troy 13474 His beayelL.Oii his modur 
halfe. 1563 Dolman in Atirr. Alag., Hastings lxxviii. 2 On 
princes halves the myghty god doth fyght. 

*pb. Side, part (as of one of the parties to a 
transaction). On (in, by) the half of: on the part 
of, as far as concerns, with respect to. On this half: 
in regard or respect of this, on this account. Obs. 

xo68 Charter Will, / in Eng. Hist . Rev, Oct. (1896) 741 
And pasr-to eake on minre healfe ic heom geaf and £eupe 
..pset land. CX230 Hali Aleid. 7 Nu penne on o 5 er half 
mm pe to pe worlde. 13. . Coer de L. 3302 In myne halff, 
I graunt the foreward. ^1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 917 (945) 
It shal not lakke, certeyn, on niyn halve. 1480 Caxton 
Citron. Eng. ccxiii. 199 In that other halfe it was founde 
by an Enquest. that [etc.]. 1526 Skelton Alagnyf. 1032, 

I am so occupied On this half, & on every syde. 

f c. Hence On (in) the half of : on the part of, 
in the name of, as the agent or representative of, 
for, instead of, on or in behalf of. Obs. 

cx 200 Ormin 2830 patt word .. purrh Gabriad \Vass se^d 
o Godess hallfe. ax^oo' Floriz <5- Bl. 144 Ber him pis ring 
On mine halue to tokning. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 90 Send hem 
hope on pyn helf. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxlix. 129 We 
amonest yow fyrst in the popes half, that [etc.]. 1532 More 
Confut. f indale Wks. 414/1 He would fayne haue his false 
translacion..sayde and songen a goddes halfe. 

fd. On God's half : in God's name, for God’s 
sake ; used to add emphasis to a petition, command, 
or expression of consent or resignation. Obs. 

a i2z$ Ancr. R. 22 Hwo se mei stonden euer on vre 
Leafdi wurschipe, stonde a godes halue. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 561 He let hom go a Godes half, c 1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blauttche 370 ‘ A goddys halfe, in goode tyme ! * quod 
L ci 430 Chrv. A s signer 219 ‘Go we fort he, lader’, quod 
pe childe, ‘ vpon' goddes halfe ! ’ a 1529 Skelton El. Rum- 
myng 501 She yelled lyke a calf, Rise up on God’s half. 

XI. 3 . One of two opposite, corresponding, or 
equal parts into which a thing is or may be divided. 

a. Of material objects, in which each half lies 
on one side of the dividing line (thus connected 
with 1). 

C950 Lindtsf. Gosp. Mark vl. 23 A half rices mines. 2297 
R. Glouc. U724) 3 Muche del of Engolond, pe on half al bi 
Weste. a 1300 Cursor Al. 8715 (Cott.) Wit suerd it [child] 
sal be delt in tua And aiper sal haue an half [Faief. half, 
Gotl., Trin. a side] in hand. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. x. 4 
Hanun ..shoue of the one halue of their beerdes. 2623 
Sanderson Serin. 1 . 89 Making as if he w’ould cut the child 
into halfs, and give either of them one half. 1666 Boyle 
Orig. Formes fr Qual. 136 In the parting of it into halfes 
(as when our Hazle Nuts.. part in the middle longwise). 
2717 Frezicr Voy. S. Sea 120 note , To unite the two Sides, 
or Halves of the Float 18^2 Carpenter Alan. Phys . 182 
A continuation of the sagittal-suture down the middle, 
dividing it into two equal halves. 

b. Of quantities or numbers, in which the half 
bears the same proportion to the whole as one of 
the halves of a material object, but all connexion 
with side is lost ;* a moiety. 

c 950 Lttulisf. Gosp. Luke xix. 8 Heono half godra minra 
Dnhten sello ic Sorfendum [Ags. Gosp. Nu ic sylle Searfum 
healfe mine mhta ; Hatton G. half mine ebtek 2297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 31 [Leir] $ef hys twei dojtren half, & half 
hym self nom. <z 2300 Cursor AL 3990 Ar he pe half o paa 
haa slayn. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytnott xxi. 464 YT 
inen had gyven hym the halve of all the worlde. 2563 W. 
Fulke Meteors iv. (1640) 47 They ascend not past the halfe 
of one mile in height. 2650 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 
32 Ambition being the one half of the game. 1685 Gracian's 
Courtiers Or ax. 157 And in that sense the ingenious Para- 
dox Is true : That the half is more than the whole. 1820 
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Scoresby A cc. A retie Reg. II. 129 Of this number of whales, 
considerably above half nave been taken by five ships now 
in the trade. Ibui. 223 One-half or three fourths of an inch 
thick. 1823 — Whale Fishery 5 For sale .. at one-half the 
cost prices. 

c. After a cardinal number, as one... and a half. 
(For the earlier mode of expressing this, see Half a. 2,) 
c 1290 Beket 14 in Eng. Leg. I. 107 To ^eres and an 
half. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc. 4554 Thre days and an half. 
1420 E. E, Wills (1882) 46 A bolle pece weyyth vij 
ouunsus & halfe, and halfe a quarter. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbaclis Husb. 11. (1586) 77 They must be set a foote 
and a halfe a sunder. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 157 
An houre and a halfe after we are up. 1673 Ray Journ. 
Loxu C. 3 We took places in the Passage-Boat for Bruges, 
and at a League and halfs end came to a Lock. 1700 T. 
Brown tr. Fresny’s Atnnscm. Ser. «$• Com. n For about 
three parts and a half of four in thb Year. 1817 J. McLeod 
Voy. Alccstc ii. u8so) 45 One of his attendants . . received 
. .about a dozen and a half blows with a fiat bamboo.' 

4 . More vaguely : One of two divisions more or 
less approaching equality : esp. with comparatives, 
as the larger or better half, t Formerly, some- 
times, one of three or more divisions. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25046 Four halues o bis werld rond. 
1340 Ayenb. 16 Ech of be ilke zeuen [heauedes] him to-delb 
ine uele halues. C1400 Deslr. Troy 13303 The more halfe 
of my men & my mayn shippis. 1580 etc. Better half [see 
Better a. 3 b]. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 196 One 
halfe of the world knowes not how the other lives. x66x J. 
Childrey Brit. Baconica 25 The top of it is hollow like tne 
long half of an Egg.^ CX730 Swift Direct. Servants Wks. 
1778 X. 331 Swear, .it broke into three halves. 1858 A. W. 
Drayton Sport. S. Africa 74 The better half of a chicken- 

E ie. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. v. § 55 The larger 
alf of the phenomena. 

b. Better half a wife (or + husband): see 
Better a. 3 c. Hence, humorously, worser half 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 388 These fair helpmates 
are as convivial, .as their ‘worser halves'. 

+ 5 . One of two partners or co-sharers. Obs. Cf. 
To go halves , 7 f. 

1520 Whitinton Vulg. <1527) 13 Wheder you Wynne or 
lese, I wyll be your Halfe. 1591 Fl($rio 2 ud Fruites 25 
Master John will you be halfe with me ? 1596 Siiaks. Taut. 
Shr. v. ii. 78 Bap. Sonne, He be your halfe, Bianca comes. 
Luc. lie haue no halues : lie beare it all my selfe. 

6. Elliptical uses of Half a some sb. being 
omitted, colloq. 

0.= Half-year. (Sometimes applied to a Term, after the 
new division of the school-year c 1865). b. = Half-boot. 
C. = Half-pint, half-gill of spirits. d.= Half-back (at Foot- 
ball: cf. Half- II. 1.). e. = Half-mile (race); etc. 

1659 Willsford Scales Comm, il 29 Paving tyles. .to all 
these pavements they make halfs, to close the work at the 
sides and ends. 

a. 1820 Lewis Lett. (1870) 3 It.. has completely stopped 
the boats for this half. 1875 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy 
Fr. 172 This half, all my friends had returned to Whit- 
minster. 1876 World V. No. 109. 10 Since the school year 
has known the triple distribution into terms instead of the 
halves of our boyhood. 

b. 1837 Dickens Pickw. x, There's two pair of halves in 
the commercial. 

C. 1888 Scott. Leader 27 July 4 To sustain themselves in 
their public duty by resoTt to what is technically known as 
‘a half’. 1891 Daily News 15 Apr. 7/1 , 1 heard him call 
for two halves of ale and a cigar. 

d. 1887 Shearman Athletics ff Football (Badm. Libr.) 
306 The best halves were strong thick-set men, rather under 
than over middle height. 1897 Daily Citron. 16 Feb. 5/6 
One change.. occurs at half, where Mr. B. plays his first 
match for London. 

e. *897 Whitaker's Aim. 635/1 The half, after a splendid 
race, was won by. .King. 

7 . Phrases, a. ^ At halves , ^ to (the) half + to 
(the) halves', to the extent of a half= Half adv. 
1 c; imperfectly, incompletely, by halves (obs.). 
Also, in letting or hiring a house, land, or the like, 
to (the) halves = so as to have a half-share in the 
profits (now U.S. ). b. By halves', to the extent of 
a half only; imperfectly, in part; half-heartedly, 
with half zeal. J*c. Half in half', half (to or by 
half) the total amount ; cent per cent (06s.). d. lit 
half or halves', into two (more or less) equal parts, 
e. By half', by a great deal ; much, considerably, 
far. f. Togo halves (cf. 5) : to share equally (with 
a person), g. To cry halves : to claim a half-share 
in what is found by another. (See also 2, 3.) 

a. 1547 Salesbury Welsh Did., Hannery, to ye halfe. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbaclis Husb. (1586) 47 b, He may 
occupie it by his Bayliffe, or to hawves. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. Iff Commw. (1603) 105 Not at a rent certaine as we 
do in England, but to halfes, or to the thirds of all graine, 
fruit and profits, arising of the ground. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Gomberville's Potexander I. 222 , 1 see but at halfes. Ibid. 
240 To be reveng'd at halfes. • a 1673 Caryl in Spurgeon 
Treas.Dav. Ps. vi. 8 They do it not to halves, but thoroughly. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. n. vi. 170 In Arphaxad., 
the great Age of the Ancients was cut to halves. x68z 
Bunyan Holy War 1x5 Nor did I do this to the halves. 
17x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes ii. 104 It is usual . . for the 
owners to let their Lands to halfs to their Tenants. 1866 
Lowell Biglow P. Ser. n. Introd. Poems 1890 II. 188 To the 
halves still survives among us, though apparently obsolete 
in England. It means either to let or hire a piece of land, 
receiving half the profit in money or in kind. 

b. 1563-87 in Foxe A. M. (K. 0 -) * 59 * Sylvester Du 
B artas t. iv. 6 Faint idle Artizans. .Working by halfs. 1641 
Symonds Serin, bef. Ho. Comm. E, Hitherto the work hath 
been done by the halfes. 1753 Hanway Traz>. (1762) II. 
Xiv. i. 343 Nadir, who did nothing by halves, was deter- 
mined to pull off the mask. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 


389 A king is not to be deposed by halves. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 86 Those charged with the responsibility 
..should not deal by halves with a question in which all 
classes have so deep an interest. 

c. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 21 Gaining.. more 
than halfe in halfe in euerie thing they buy or sell. 1601 
R. Johnson Kingd. «$• Commw. (1603) 179 The armie halfe 
in nalfe in number and courage diminished. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 371 By this means they will out-last other Candles 
of the same stuff, almost half in half. 1655 Gurnall Chr. 
in Arm. 1. 57 The price is fallen half in half to what it was. 
1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. iii. My father gained half-in- 
half, and consequently was as well again off. 

d. 1599 H. Buttes Dycts drie Dinner B viij b. First part 
them in halfes and cut out the Cores. 1706 S. Clarke Attrib. 
God viii. (R.), When a square cut in halves makes two 
triangles, those two triangles are still only the two halves 
of the square. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Utib. r. 714 Each 
by lightning riven in half. 1862 Cortih. Mag. June 723 
The ball, .swift enough to cut the middle stump in half. 

e. [a 1000 Boeih. Mctr. xii. 18 Healfe J»y swetre.] ?az 400 
Morte Arlh. 2127 Thowe arte to hye by pe halfe, I hete h® 
in trouthe 1 x6i[8 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett . (vol. III.) 13 
Shee is fayrer by one^ halfe than shee was before. 1658 
Cokaine Trapfolin 1. i, ’Tis better by half than a soldier. 
1777 Sheridan ScJt. Scatid. iv. iii, Pshaw 1 he is too moral 
by half. 1858 Whyte Melville Interpreter xli, Too 
clever by half. 

f. 1678 Butler Hud. m. iii. 270 For those that save 
themselves, and fly, Go halves, at least, in th' Victory. 
1752 Chesterf. Lett . (1792) III. cclxxxi. 291 If you think 
I shall win it, you may go my halves if you please. .1835 
Marryat Jac. Faith f. xxxvi, We would go halves, and 
share it equally. 1851-61 Mayhew Loud. Labour III. 122 
(Farmer) He’ll then again ask if anybody will go him halves. 
Mod. I will go halves with you. 

g. 1659 Cleveland C. Revived x The devided Damme 
Runs to the Summons of her hungry Lamb, But when the 
twin cries Halves, she quits the first. 1730 Savage Horace 
to Scarva 32 (L.) And he, who sees you stoop to th’ ground 
Cries, halves ! to everything you’ve found. 1821 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 1. Imperf. Sympathies, You cannot cry halves to any- 
thing that he finds. He does not find but bring. 

8 . Comb. a. attrib ., as half-share, b. quasi- 
adv., as half -sharer, - partner , -worker. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud.. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 480 That 
which., maketh the will of his halfe-partner to be wholy his 
own. 1603 Dekker Wonder f. Yeare Eiv, Dovvne she 
lights this half-sharer, but conueis him into a by-room. 
x6xi Siiaks. Cymb. 11. v. 2 Is there no way for Men to be, 
but Women Must be halfe-workers? 1848 Mill Pol. Econ.' 
11. viii. § 2 The metayer is at least his landlord’s partner, 
and a half-sharer in their joint gains. x86i Dickens Gt. 
Expect, xxv, I presented him with a half-share in my boat. 
Half (haf), a. Forms: I healf, htealf, i- 
half ; also 5 halve, alfe, halff, 5-7 halfe. 
[Common Teat.: OE. healf, half — OFris., OS. 
(MDu., Da., LG.) half, OHG. and Ger. hath, ON. 
halfr, (S\v. half, Da. halv), Goth, haibs OTeut. 
*haltoz ; not known outside Teutonic. The appear- 
ance of ‘ side ’ as the oldest sense of Half sb. 
makes the original meaning of the adj. uncertain.] 
1 . Being one of the two equal parts into which a 
thing is or may be divided ; forming a half or 
moiety. 

a. immediately preceding the sb., and preceded 
by a defining word (demonstrative or possessive, 
genitive case, etc.), as a half length, his half share. 

When the two words constitute a recognized unit or 
individual, half is usually hyphened to the sb., as in half- 
crown : see Half- II. The limits are necessarily undefined 
and vague, and the use of the hyphen is a matter of per- 
spicuity in the particular connexion. 

83S Charter^ in O. E. Texts 447, & him man selle an half 
swulung an ciollan dene. 859 in Earle Land Charters 130 
An healf tun que ante pertinebat to wilburgewellan. c 1050 
Byrktferth’ s Handboc in Anglia VIII. 298 prittig daja & 
tyn tida & healfe tid. a 2056 Charter of Leofzuine in Cod. 
Dipl. IV. 136 Leofwine . . haefS geboht healfe hide landes. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 31 Half o 5 er pridde lot. c 1205 Lay. 
18971 Half hundred cnihten. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 
267 Ich pynchede on hus half acre. 1535 Coverdale Josh. 
xil 6 Vnto the Rubenites, Gaddites and to the halfe trybe of 
Manasse. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 9 r 1 The Town has this 
half Age been tormented with Insects called Easie Writers. 
1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 84 The number of half bricks 
in the thickness. 1865-6 A. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr. 
II. 148 In five or six weeks the army was on half allowance. 
1897 Bookman Jan. 122/2 A smudged half sheet of paper. 

b. separated from the sb. by demonstrative or 
defining words, as half the length , half my family . 
(Formerly sometimes following the sb.) 

The adj. character of half appears in OE. and early ME. 1 
by Its inflexion ; in mod. use it is sometimes viewed as a sb. . 
with 0/ suppressed, as in ‘ half (half of, one half of) the men 1 
were sick, a quarter or a third of them seriously ill ’ : cf. 
also quot. 1667. 

a xooo Judith 105 (Gr.)Heo healfne forcearf hone sweoran 
him. c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 78 genim healfe pa sealfe. 
C1205 Lay. 22441 Halfe J>a steden, & halfe pa iweden. 
Ibid. 31814 He brohte ham halue his oxen, as 300 Cursor 
M. 13 147 pof pou ask half mi king-rike. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 

B. 111. 324 Half a shef of arwes. a 1400 Chaucer Balade 
of Comflcynt 2 Compleyne . . might myn herte never My 
peynes halve, i486 Bk. St. Albans Bviij, The space of 
alfe a quarter of an howre. 1548 Hall Chron., Edzv. IV, 
236 b, Halfe the charges, and halfe the wages of his soul- 
diers. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 559 Scarce the Sun Hath 
finisht half his journey, and scarce begins His other half in 
the great Zone of Heav’n. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 104 He lost half his men. 1820 Shelley To a Sky- 
lark xox Teach me half the gladness That thy brain must 
know. 1823 Byron Juan x. lxiv, The.. wind blew half 
a gale. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 612 His victory., 
had deprived him of half his influence. 


C. esp. with sbs. denoting numbers, quantities, 
measures of weight, space, time, or money, as half 
a dozen , half a bushel \ half a pound , half a foot , 
half an hour , half a crown . 

When these are viewed as independent numbers, amounts, 
coins, etc., half is preceded by a , the , etc. and hyphened to the 
sb., as a half-dozen , the half-bushel, his half pound, a tong 
Iialf-hour , a bad half-crown : see Half- II. A half-crown 
is the silver coin worth 2 s. 6d. ; half a crozvit includes 
the equivalent amount in any coins, e.g. n five sixpences. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 31 Hire hed was worth halue 
a marke. 0x386 Chaucer Reeve’s T. 324 Thou shalt a 
Cake of half a busshel fynde. a 1450 Fysshyngc w. Angle 
(1883)9 Let it boyle halfe a myle wey and then set hyt* 
down, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5058 Noght the space 
of half .a myle, Was done the houre of pryme. CX500 
Melusine xxxvi. 244 The whiche they recountred a half a 
myle fro the toun. 1661 J. Childrey Brit. Baconica 49 At 
Avermg. . there are halfe a dozen, or halfe a score stones 
little inferiour to the Stonehenge. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 
u. 203 For half an inch the letters stand awry. 1859 Dickens 
T. Two Cities 1. ii, Capable of holding about half a Gallon, 
d. preceding a relative clause. 

(Here it may be a sb. with of omitted.) 

1696 Southerne Orooit. hi. i. (Matz. Grand), If he dares 
half what he says, he’ll be of use to us. 1733 Pope Ess. 
Man Hi. 162 Of half that live the butcher and the tomb. 
1786 Cowper Gratitude 41 All these are not half that 
I owe. 

•j* 2 . Half preceded or followed by an ordinal 
numeral, was formerly used to express a half-unit 
less than the corresponding cardinal number ; thus 
OE .frulda healf ME. thridde half or half l hr id — 
two and a half. Obs. 

This is an ancient Teutonic mode cf reckoning : cf. Ger. 
anderthalb ( = OE. oZer healf), dritle halb,y\. c.^ In English 
it is scarcely found after 1300. The expression is explained 
in quot. 811 as elliptical: ‘two (whole) messuages and a 
third half-messuage’, contracted to 'Sriddahalfha^a. Hence 
the following sb. was originally singular, ttridde half hyd=* 
two and a half hide. As in Old Norse, etc., half was 
either declined as an adj. (quot. 891), or Stood in the unin- 
flected combining form.’ 

8 ix Charter in O. E. Texts 456 Duas possessiunculas et 
tertiam dimediam, id estin nostra IoqueIa,Sridda half ha^a. 
891 O. E. Chron., Se bat waes jewocht of briddan healfre 
' hyde. c 1000 jElfric Gen. viii. 3 Da wffitera. .begunnon to 
wanijenne after ober healfhund da^a. c 1200 Ormin 13777 
batt sahh & herrde da33whammli3 Hallf fer{?e 3er 
Laferrd. £1205 Lay. 32195 Ne wunede f>e king bute 
uifte half 3ere. a 1300 Cursor M. 16599-600 Half feirth of 
eln was he length. And oj»er half brede [of J>e rode]. 
C1300 Beket xx For ful other half 3er. cs 300 Harroiv. 
Hell 45 Thritty wynter and thridde half yer Hav y woned 
in londe her. 

3 . In reference to space or distance: Half the 
length (or breadth) of. Now 7'are or Obs. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey xxvii. 61 They waded in the blood 
vnto the half legge. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
Ambass, 74 Their hair.. hangs down over their shoulders 
to half their backs. Ibid. 302 A Casaque, or Coat, which 
falls down to half the leg. x68x Loud. Gas. No. X628/1 
Soon after the Algerine fell astern, and there lay within 
half Pistol shot. 1692 Ibid. No. 2776/4 They saw our Fleet 
off of Portland, half Channel over. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. It id. II. ^ xxxvi 50 The lower Part of the 
Frock reaching Half-thigh down. 

4 . As a measure of degree : Attaining only half- 
way to completeness or to.the actual action, quality, 
or character in question ; falling short of the full 
or perfect thing; partial, imperfect, incomplete. 
(Const as in 1 a.) 

In this use now more usually hyphened : see Half-. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 27341 He lede penant to halt reuing. 
1577 tr. Bit Hinged s Decades (1592) 899 Both dawes and 
halfe fooles may bee made ministers or byshoppes. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. iv. v. 1x6 b, The greater 
part whereof being halfe Christians. 1653 Sir E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) II. 22 Bargaining, conditional, or 
half ways beget nothing but factions and divisions. *1x765 
Young Wks. (1767) IV. 81 God.) Half converts to the right. 
x8x6 Keatinge Trent. (1817) I. 198 Contented with half 
views of things and truths. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

I. 185 A half toleration, known by the name of the In- 
dulgence. 1858 C. Hunt in Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 84 
Steam should be shut off to half speed. 1862 Whately in 
Life (x 866) II. 392 A half measure is not a medium^ between 
two extremes, but a medium between what is right and 
what is wrong— between what will effect its purpose and 
what will not. 

Half, v. Obs. and dial. f. Halve v. (q.v.) ; also 
colloq. in sense To ‘ be half*, go halves. 

1889 Pall Mall G • 27 June 5, I asked Sir G. C. if he 
would * half 1 . - He consented. I paid for the horse, he 
repaying me afterwards, and also paying half the training 
expenses. 

Half (haf), adv. [OE. half healf in composi- 
tion ; in OE. sometimes, and in ME. often, written 
separate. Both usages are now found, usually 
with no difference ol sense : see Half- I.J 
1 . To the extent or amount of half. Hence 


>sely : In part, partiallj' ; to a certain extent, m 
ne degree. 

a,, qualifying an adjective. 

71 Blickl. Horn. 203 Da hajman leode, ha he hfdon heora 
h healf-cwice.J c 117S Lamb. Horn. 8x HaJ f ho 
:8s Chaucek L. G. ir. 1697 iMrece. They ««« 

:], as hem thoghten. c 1425 Vk. in tt r.-WulcLei (668/39 
rkas/cr, -a, -urn, halfe deffe. 1S00 
Thither she ran with speed, Lite one half mad. 
lland Pliny I. 96 Halfe wilde beasts J657 R. LlCON 
riadKi (i 673> 64 hill « half full of water. 
et'./. r,RAr-,» -jcR Governments which are stjjcd b> 



HALF. 

writers on positive international law half sovereign slates. 
183a Tennyson Lady 0 / Shalott it, *1 am half sick of 
shadows’ said The Lady of Shalott. 1878 Edith Thompson 
Hist. Eng. xxx. 106 Half wild with rage and grief, 
b. qualifying a pa. pple. 
c 1380 Sir Femmb. 3569 Er }>ay wern 031 helf y-djgt, J>us 
barons come oppon hem r>’3t. C1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon ix. 22S We ben balfe discomfyted. 1548 Hall 
Ckron., Edw. IV, 199 b, The eric had_ not halfe tolde his 
tale. 3599 H. Buttes Dyels drie Dinner H vj b f Cole- 
worts . . Halfe sodden, make soluble. 1615 J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 8 In her halfe ruin’d cell. Ibid. 432. I am 
halfe perswaded that if bee bad but a balladmakers poetry, 
he would sooner make an Epitaph. 1657 R. Ligon B'ar- 
bailees {x6j 3) xz Dinner being near half done. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 66 P'5 A Man’s Life is half spent before he is 
taken notice of. 1897 Hall Cainf. Christian x, Half hidden 
behind a little forest of palms and ferns. 

C. qualifying a pr. pple. or verb. 

14*3 Jas. I Hingis Q . lxxiii, Half sleping and half swoun, 
in suich a wise. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxi. 1 T.his 
hinder nycht halff sleiping I lay. 1608 Bp. Hall Char . 
Virtues tf V. 135 Halfe reading every title. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 162, I half suspect some concurrent affec- 
tations. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 12 A bow which a 
Norwegian can scarce half bend. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Italian xxxi, On entering he half turned to look back. 
1859 Farrar J. Home^n He.. half wished he had not come, 
a. qualifying an adv. or advb. phrase. 
a 3310 in Wright Lyric P. 40 Nys non so Beep, ne half so 
freo. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 225 There may no mannes pri- 
vete Ben heled half so well. 1:2470 Henry Wallace x. 128 
Halff in wraith fra wart him gan he gan.£. 3579-80 North 
Plutarch (1612) 740 A man halfe beside himself. 1648 
Gage West Ind. 191 The three Spaniards were halfe of the 
same mind. 3674 S. Vincent rug. Gallant's Acad. 18 
Caudle will not go down half so sweetly as this will. 
1706 Addison Rosamond Wks. 1753 I. 332 The lily was 
not half so fair. Nor half so sweet the rose. 3724 R. 
Falconer Voy. (1769) 66, I rowed half round . . the first 
Day. 1832 Half right, half-left [see Halt- II d]. 

2. Used correlatively : Half... half,... 

(Now sometimes hyphened to the following word; but 
this is unnecessary.) 

944 in Earle Land Charters 179 Donne is J»et land ret 
snoces cumbe healf f>a;s tinges healf uncer brentinges. 
ciooo/Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 109/16 Onocentaurus, 
healf mann and bealf assa. C1205 Lay. 3330 Hit is half 
mon & half fisc. 3390 Gower Con/. II. 304 He was half 
man and half beste. 3559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasst : 86 The Sonne . . halfe above the Horizont, and half 
under. 1581 Pettic Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (3586) 23, I 
ment not that they are halfe good, and halfe evill. 16x4 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat . 60 An evill man is halfe a beast, 
and halfe a Divell. 2708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixvii. 
(1737) 274 With, .one of his Stockins, half on half off, about 
his Heel. x8xo Scorr Lady 0/ L. 1. xxxiv, Half shewing, 
half concealing all The uncouth trophies of the hall. 2818 
M. G. Lewis Jr/tl. W. Ind. (1834) 78 A kind of pouting 
look, half kind, and half reproachful. 1858 Abr. Lincoln Sp. 
x6 June in £#*(1890)11. viii. 337 , 1 believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 

3. Not half\ a long way from the due amount ; 
to a very slight extent ; in mod. slang and colloq. 
use = not at all, the reverse of, as ‘ not half bad * = 
not at all bad, rather good. 

3583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 11. 6Gb, Thei 
were not halfe well prouided to goe awaie vpon the spurre. 
36x9 Drumm. op Hawth. Conv. iy. B. Joitsots xi. (2842) 21 
Sir \V. Alexander was not half kinde unto him, and neg- 
lected him. x6zz Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 11. 1. 
iii. II. 30 He thought this was hard teaching, he did not 
halfe like it. 3828 Craven Dial. s. v., ‘ He’s nut hauf a bad 
an', i.e. he is a fair,_ respectable person. 2859 Hughes 
Scouring IV. Horse vi. 133, I didn’t half like the way in 
which Miss Lucy was running on. 1873 Planch£ King 
Christmas, He never admits a thing is good, but merely 
‘nor half bad ’. 1886 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts Pref., 
One or two friends to whom I showed these papers in MS. 
observed that they were not half bad. 

4. Idiomatic uses, in which half is now adverbial, 
though probably originally the adj. or sb. 

a. In stating the time of day, half fast (or after ) 
one or one o'clock , etc. —half an hour past the hour 
named. (In Scotland, ‘half* is often prefixed to 
the following hour, as in Ger. halb elf etc.) 

3750 G. B. Doddington Diary *2785) 74 Just atlialfpast 
twelve she was delivered of a Prince, a 3791 Grose Olio 
(1796) 107 C. Pray what's o* clock? IV. It will be half 
ten. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 494 From half 
after seven . . they remained exposed to the fire . . till nine 
o’clock. 2819 Byron yuan 1. civ. About the hour Of half- 
past six. 1853 Reade Chr. Johnstone 294 Flucker informed 
her that the nock said * half eleven ’ — Scotch for 1 half-past- 
ten 2892 A f arrays A lag. Apr. 445 It was half after eight 
o'clock one evening. 

b. A r aul . Between the names of two points of 
the compass, half = half a point (i.c. 5 §°) from the 
first towards the second point mentioned. 

1726 Shtlvocke Voy. round World (1757) *7 Bearing 
South East half East, di<tant six leagues. 2893 Earl 
Dunmouk Pamirs I. 252 We . . altered our course from 
north to east half-south by the compass. 

c. Naut. In soundings, half before a numeral 
adds half to it ; thus half four = 4 ^ fathoms. 

x 809 TurjfKNHEEKK in Naval Chrert. XXIII. 29: The 
ship.. shoaled her water to a half three. 3840 Marryat 
Poor Jack xlvii. We shall have half /our directly, and 
after lha! ibe water will deepen, c x66o H, Stuart Sen - 
man's Caiech. 43 Suppose 4I fathoms, what soundings 
would you call ? And a half four. 

Half-, in comb. [OE. ha/-, heal/-, was regularly 
combined with an adj. or pple., as in heal/civic , 
healfdcad , healfhwlt, hcal/riad , healf soden , healf- 
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slifiende ; also with a sb., as healfhfafod forehead, 

■ healf maim, healfpenig, healflrendel hemisphere. 
In OTeut. halb- appears to have been a later snb- 
stitnte for the original sami-, OE. sam-, as. in 
OHG. s&miquec , OS. s&mquic, OE. samewie half 
alive, so s ambxritd half-burnt, sambrice a half- 
breach ; = L. semi' in semidoctus, semivwiis, semi- 
cocttis, semideus , semihomo , etc. ; Gr. r)ut- in 7)fu- 
SSapfiapos, ^nor\Tipijs, i)fitavOpa>ms, i]fu9tos, etc. ; 
Skr. sami, in sdmijiivas half alive, etc.] 

1, In adverbial relation. 

L With adjectives and pa. pples. Already in 
OE. : see above. Very common in later use, esp. 
with pa. pples., to which half- may be prefixed 
whenever the sense suits: e.g. half-afraid, -awake, 
-blind, -crazy, -deaf, -drunk, full, -human, -learned, 
-mad, -open, -raw, -rife, -savage, -true', half- 
armed, -ashamed, -bent, -buried, -cured, -disposed, 
-done, -dressed, -eaten, -educated, -finished, -formed, 
-hidden, -opened, -roasted, -mined, etc., etc. With 
adjs. expressing shape, it implies the form of half 
the figure, as half-cordate, -sagittate, -terete. 

The two elements are often written separately 
when the adj. is in the predicate (see Half adv. i) ; 
the use of the hyphen mostly implies a feeling of 
closer unity of notion in the compound attribute, 
as in half-blind, half-dressed, half-raw , viewed as 
definite states ; but it is often merely for greater 
syntactical perspicuity, on which ground it is 
regularly used when the adjective is attributive, 
thus I am half dead (or ha If -dead) with cold ; a 
half-dead dog. 

a. in the predicate. 

c 693 K. Alfred Ores. m. ix. § 4 A funde hiene . . healf. 
cucne. a xooo Eletle 133 (Gr.) Sume healfewice fluxon on 
fasten, c xooo /hu'R:c Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 263/7 Subalbus, 
healfhwit. CX475 Norn. Ibid. 710/3 Sctnicccus. halfblynd. 
a 2626 Bacon (J .), The officers of the kings houshold . . 
must look both ways, else they are but half-sighted. 2704 
Swift T. Tub i. <1709) 29 As if they were half-ashamed 
to own us. 27x2-24 Pope Rape Lock iv. 344 Her eyes half- 
languishing, half-drown'd in tears. 3724 Mandeville Fab. 
Bees (1725) I. 340 A rascal half-drunk. 2725 Pope Odyss. ill. 
344 Leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. xxi. 271 Being half-vexed, and half-afraid of 
his raillery. 2826 Scott Jml. (1890) 1 . 329 Either half-edu- 
cated or cock-brained by nature. 3845 Lindley Sch. Bot. v. 
(1858) 58 Stipules ovate, half-cordate. 2855 Kingsley Heroes 
Ji. iv, (1868) 223 Stories of it, some false and some half-true. 
3863-5 J. Thomson Sunday at Hampstead v, The meat 
half-done, they tore it and devoured. 2868 Darwin in Li/e 
<$• Lett. (1887) III. 80 Half-sterile, i.e. produce half the full 
number of offspring. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 279 
Amphitropous, also termed . - Half-anatropous. 1880 Con • 
temp. Rev. Feb. 296. I am more than half-disposed to go 
along with you in what you say. 

b. as attribute. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. viii. § 10 Certaine hajfewaking 
men. 1595 Shaks. John 111. i. 54 The halfe-blowne Rose. 
2625 Donne Serin. Ixvi. 667 The Half-present Man, he 
whose body is here and minde away. 2629 Chapman 
Juvenal Sat. v. 293 That half-eat hare will fall . . to our 
shares. 168* N. O. Soileau's Lutrin 11. 26 And clos’d her 
speech with an half-dying swoon. 3687 Dryden Hind <5- P. 
in. 409 The clown unread, and half-read gentleman, <2x7x2 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 333 Half-form’d 
Words. 1725 Pore Odyss. xxu. 296 The half-shut door 
conceal'd nis lurking foes. 2772 Hunter in Phil. Trans. 
LXIL 453 Half-digested food. 2786 tr. Beck ford's Vatheh 
(2 868) 10 The learned, the half-learned, and those who were 
neither. 2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 223 In one of his half- 
earnest, half-joking moods. 1827 Southey Hist. Penins. 
JVar II. 679 The half-armed, half-clothed, half-hungered 
Arragonese. 2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. viii. 1. § 37 Some 
half-informed critics. 2838 Lytton Alice 23 Her half-childish, 
half-womanly grief. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Life xii. 220 A 
little half-coloured child . . from India. x86z Assted Channel 
Is/, iv. xxi. (ed- 2) 494 List of half-hardy plants. 3874 
J. Sully Seusat. tf Intuit. 95 Vague and half-thought-out 
recollections. 

c. Hence derivatives, as half-dressedness. 

3887 Daily Ncivs 29 June 5/4 That delicious condition 
of half-dressedness, 

2 . With adverbs, as half angrily , -ashamedly, 

; - blindly , - divinely , -learnedly, -quest ioningly, etc. ; 

half-le/t , - right , - round , etc. (Cf. Half adv. 1 d.) 

C 3700 Watts Lyric P-, To Mitio Pt. m. ii. Wks. 1813 
IX. 200 Damon is half-divinely blest. 28^0 Carlyle Heroes 
v. 296 Struggling half-blindly, as in bitterness of death 
against that 1 3863 Mrs. Whitney Faith Gartney's Girl- 
hood i. 20 Holding the bank-note half-nshamedly in her 
hand. 2883 Harper's A fag. June 343/2 The .. little trot . . 
lisped, half-coaxingly, half-questioningly. 

o. With verbs, as half-believe , - deify , fill , -make, 
-murder, - poison . (Cf. Half adv. I c.) 

2674 Wood Li/e 2 Feb. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 281 Men that 
half-hanged themselves to try bow it was. 3727-46 Thom- 
son Summer 2330 Locks, That half-embrac’d her in a humid 
veil. 2823 J. Badcock Dcmt. Atnusetn. 60 Half-filling a 
bottle with water. 2834 Ht. Martjneau Farrers ii. 25 
Two out of the remaining four ha! [started from their chair. 
3848 Thackeray Van. Pair xiv, He half-murdered a ferret. 
2850 Marc. Fuller Woman 29M C. (1862) 343 Madame 
Recamier U half-reclining on a sofa. 2860 Pusf.y A lift. 
Proph . 6d The mind which before was . . half-deified. - 2878 
I.ockyek Stargazing 225 We shall not only halve, but 
half-halvc, or quarter the aberration. 1879 Froude Crsar 
xxvii. 477 In Cicero Nature half-made a great man. 

4 . Special comb. : half-equitant a. {Dof.) *» 


HALF. 

Obyolute: cf. demi-cquilant \ half-high a. (see 
quot.) ; half-imperial a., half imperial-folio 
size; half-large a., (a card) 3 x 2 J inches (Jacobi 
jPrititcr's Vocab . ) ; half-saved a., half-witted 
(dial.). 

3891 Daily Ncivs 28 Nov. 3/1 An evening^ dress tojje 
worn by a very young girl is made “’half-nigh'., which 
means that the bodice is to be cut away to a line mid- 
way between the neck and bust. 3893 Colli ngwood Li/e 
Ruskitt I. 92 Ruskin made sketch after sketch on the “half- 
imperial board. 3896 Daily News 23 Oct. 6/5 He generally 
completed a half-imperial sketch , . in two hours. 3834 
Southey x._iis He was what is called “half-saved. 

Some of his faculties were more than ordinarily acute, but 
the power of self-conduct was entirely wanting in him, 
2871 M. Collins ATrq. »j- ATerck. I. iii. 200 He was what 
the villagers called ‘half-saved’ ; not absolutely imbecile. 

II. In attributive relation to a sb. 

Of these there were already a few instances in 
OE. (e.g. healf mann ‘ semivir healf peni^, hcalf- 
trendel hemisphere) ; their number has been enor- 
mously increased in later times, especially through 
the practice of hyphening an adjective and substan- 
tive when these have a special or individualized 
application. These combinations may be dis- 
tributed among the following classes ; 

a. In names of Coins, IVeights , Measures of 
space, quantity, time, etc., as half-barrel, -bit, 
- cent , - cooper , farthing, -firkin, -florin, foot , -hogs- 
head, -inch , -joe, -mile, -mutch kin, -peck, -pint, -pipe, 
-pound, -quarter, - quartern , - tierce . Cf. Dkmi- 7. 
Also Half-angel, -crown, -dollar, -hour, 
-minute, etc. These forms may also be used 
atttib. as in half -inch board, half-tnilc race, half- 
quartern loaf, etc. 

2494 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 23 Preamb., Every barell, “half 
barrell and firkyn. c 1782 T. Jf.fferson Autobiog. Wks. 
1859 I. App. 173 The smallest coin . . is the “half-bit, or 
1-20 of a dollar, a 2824 R. Patterson cited in Worcester 
1846 for * Half-ceiitP 1889 Cent. Diet., Hal/cent, a copper 
coin of the United States., weighing 94 grains, current from 
1793 to 1857. 3836 W. H. Maxwell Capt. Stake II. i, 
Carrying off diurnally his “half-cooper of port. 3858 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade, * H dl/-/ar thing, a British copper coin 
. .the number, .issued between 1852 and 1854 was 2,621,784. 
c 2440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 129 pc secunde “hali-fote 
wose in coueytise is raueyne. 2707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4337/4, 
40 “half Hogsheads, of true neat Bourdeaux Brandy. 2820 
Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 194 Defended by plates of 
“half-inch iron. 2858 Greener Gunnery 53 An half-inch 
boiler plate. 2777 J. Q. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 470 Guineas, 
“half joes, and milled dollars in as high estimation as in 
Pennsylvania. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. tf Comvnv. 
(t 603) 86 Distant from the towne some “halfe mile. Mod. 
The tvinner of the half-mile_ race in the Oxford University 
Sports. 18x6 Scott A ntiq. i, He might have stayed to take 
a “half-mutchkin extraordinary with his crony the hostler. 
3753 Scots Mag. June 320/2 Each, .received a “half-peck 
loaf. 3621 Cotgr., Demi-sexiier , the quarter of a French 
pinie, and much about our “halfe pinte. 1744 Berkeley 
Let. 21 Aug. Wks. 2872 IV. 299 Either in half-pint or 
quarter-pint glasses. 3805 Aled. Jrnl. XIV. 286 An old half- 
pint bottle. 3552 Huloet, “Halfe pounde, seiibra. Halfe 
powndfe wayght, semissis. 2535 Coveroale Nell. iii. 16 The 
ruler of the “halfe quarter of Bethzur. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2078/4 Lace, three half quarters broad. 2884 F. J. Britten 
Watch Clockm. 224 Half-quarter repeaters, instead of 
giving the minutes, strike one additional blow if the half 
quarter has passed. Mod. Atm. 8 Feb., Half-Quarter Day. 
3838 Dickens O. Twist v, A “half-quartern loaf and a piece 
of cheese. 3708 Motteux Rabelais v. xiv. (1737) iqi A 
“Half-Tierce, or Hogshead. 

b. In Heraldry Demi- B 1, as half-belt, - cheek- 
bit , * spade , -spear. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury \\\. vii.44 He beareth Gules, an 
Horse Bit, Argent. Some do call it .. an Half Cheek- Bit. 
Ibid. viii. 5 He beareth Vert, an Half Spade. 2828 Berry 
Encycl. Her. s.v. Spade , This.. spade is borne In the arms 
of Swettenham, but they appear as lialf-spades. 2889 Elvi.y 
Diet. Heraldry , Half-belt and four buckles. 

C. In Artillery , Arms, denominating a piece of 
half the size of the full- sized piece, or a shortened 
size of the latter, as half-armour, -cannon, -culveriit, 
falconet, - head-piece , -lance. Cf. Demi- 2-4. Also 
Half-pike, -sword, etc. 

3874 Boutell Arms tf Arm. x. 188 “ Hal/- Armour, the 
period of the partial use of armour, extending to the com- 
mencement of the 18th century. 3640 Fuller Joseph's 
Coat 1 Cor. xi. 30 (1867) 86 Sometimes He shooteth “half 
cannon. 2676 Lvnd. Gaz. No. 2216/3 A Battery of is Half- 
Cannon. 36x2 Florio, Afezza testa, a kind of halfe skull, 
or “halfe head-peecc. 1868 Kirk Chas. Bold III. v. i. 332 
Armed with a “half-lance. 

d. In Militaiy tactics, dress , etc., as hal/- 
squadron, - turn , -wheel ; half-battery, -company, 
-distance, -file, (see quots.) ; half-mounting, the 
underclothing ana minor articles of apparel belong- 
ing to a soldier’s ontfit in the 18th c. Cf. Demi- 6 . 
Also Half-face, etc. 

1800 War Office Order 9 Apr. in Grose AUlit.Antiq. (1801) 
II. 186 In heu of the former articles of cloathing, called half- 
mounting, two pair of good shoes of the value of five shil- 
lings and sixpence each pair. 283* Regut. Instr. Cavalry 
nr. 73 I he .. troops wheel half right. Ibid. 99 The Base 
Troop wheels more than a half* wheel. Ibid. 203 The Troops 
wheel half-left. 3853 Stocquelcr Mi lit. Eueycl., Half- 
companies are the same as subdivisions, equal to two 
stations. Hal/distance is the regular interval or space 
t d ™v,n U P. ranks, or standing in column. 

.. UalJ/iles is half the given muqbcrofany body of men 
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drawn up two deep. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Art'll. Mem . 
(1862} 11 Right half turn. Front turn. Ibid. 30 A batta- 
lion in open, or half-distance Column. Ibid. 134 Three 
subdivisions constitute a half-battery. 

e. In Fortification, as half-bastion, half-capo- 
nier (Sir G. Duckett, Mil. Diet.), half-sap : see 
Demi-bastion, etc. ; half-merlon, that solid por- 
tion of a parapet which is at the right or left ex- 
tremity of a battery. Also Half-circle, -moon. 

1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4721/x We shall be obliged to finish 
it by the half Sap. 

f. Naut. and Ship-building: half-beam (see 
quot. 1850) ; half-board, an evolution by which 
a sailing vessel is luffed up into the wind with 
everything shaking, and then, before she has quite 
lost way, permitted to fall off on the same tack : 
see Board sb. 15; half -breadth (see quot.) ; 
half-breadth staff, a rod having marked upon it 
half the length of each beam in the ship (Knight 
Did. Mcch. 1875); half-floor, -point, -port, 
-top, half-watch tackle (see quots.) ; f half- 
wind, a side-wind. Also Half-timber. 

1836 Encycl. Metro/. VI. 415 The "half-beams are all to 
.be of fir. c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 95 Half-Reams 
are short beams introduced to support the deck where there 
is no framing. 1863 Luce Seamanship (ed. 2) 484 In a 
tideway the "half-board is of great use. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) D ij b, The breadth of the snip at every 
top-timber is limited by an horizontal line drawn on the 
floor-plane, called the "half-breadth of the top-timbers. 
c 1860 H. Stuart Seamans Cateck. 66 The ‘"half-floors’., 
are pieces of timber placed between the 4 cross pieces *, to 
which they are 4 coaked * and bolted. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk ., * Half -point, a subdivision of the compass card, 
equal to 5 0 37' of the circle. C1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 
122 * Half-ports, a sort of shutters made of deal, and fitted 
to the stops of those ports which have no hanging lids. 
ci86o H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 76 The "half-tops are 
bolted to the cross trees, and the sleepers are bolted above 
the trussle trees. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Art it. Matt. (1862) 
317 A luff tackle, or * half watch tackle, consists of one 
double and one single block : the fall is fixed to the single. 
x6ix Cotgk., D eminent, a stde-winde, or "halfe-winde. 

g. In Music, as half-cadence, -close, an im- 
perfect cadence ; half-demisemiquaver ; half- 
resfc ( US . ), a minim rest; half-shift, -stop (see 
quots.). Cf. Demi- B. 9. Also Half-note, -tone. 

1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. T., * Half cadence. 
If the last chord is the dominant and is preceded by the 
chord of the tonic, the cadence is called half or imperfect. 
1867 Macfarren Harmony \. go A “half close is when a 
passage ends upon the chord of the dominant, regardless of 
what harmony may precede it. x88x Academy 6 Nov. 355 
The *half demisemiquaver is still much used. 1880 Stainer 
& Barrett Diet. Mus. T., * Half-shift, a position of the 
hand in violin playing. It lies between the open position 
and the first shift. 1880 C. A. Edwards Organs (1881) 
146 A stop is a set of pipes that run in order from the 
one end to the other of the clavier. If this set.. discon- 
tinues at any portion of the keyboard, it is said to be a 
*half stop. Ibid., Half Stops, properly so called, have 
practically gone out of fashion. 

h. . Applied to a stuff which is half of inferior 
material, as half -gauze, -silk, - worsted , - yarn . 

*759 Symmer in Phil. Trans. LI. 360 The sort I fixed upon, 
is what .is called “half gauze. ^ 1738 Swift Pol. Convcrsat. 
66 Ladies, you are mistaken in the Stuff ; ’tis *half Silk. 
X796 Morse Amer. Gcog. II. 217 No fewer than 443 silk- 
looms, 149 of half-silks. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. iii. 
(ed. 7) 533 Worsteds, and "halfe Worsteds. 

i. In Games, as half-back {Football), a position 
immediately behind the 1 forwards ’ ; a player in 
this position ; half-ball {Billiards) : see quot. 
1850 ; half-hit {Cricket), a mistimed hit that sends 
the ball into the air ; half- volley ( Cricket, Foot- 
ball, etc.), a ball which pitches so that it can be 
hit or kicked as soon as it rises from the ground ; 
hence half-volleying vbl. sb. Also Half-bowl, etc. 

1882 Standard 20 Nov. 2/8 The *half-backs.. effectually 
checked the threatened danger. X887 Shearman A thletics 
<5- Football (Badm. Libr.) 346 A good half-back must he a 
versatile player. 1850 Bohn’s Hand-bk. Games 524 A "half 
ball, or a contact in which the half of one ball is covered 
by half of the other, produces in each an equal motion, both 
with regard to direction, strength, . and velocity. 1888 
Daily Hews 15 Sept. 3/5 Caught at extra mid-off from a 
"half-hit. c 1880 A correspondent says : A "half- volley at 
cricket is ball bowled up so as to pitch just about the 
point at which the batsman has a good reach. 1891 W. G. 
Grace Cricket viii. 233 Occasionally you may get a half- 
volley on the pads. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports iii. 1. 
v. § 4. 691 "Half-volleying consists in playing the ball when 
close to the ground, immediately after it has been dropped. 

j. In Bookbinding , ; * half' signifies that only the 
back and comers of the binding consist of the 
material specified ; e.g. half calf, half-russia. 

1844 Catal. Messrs. C. Knight Co. 8 Half Morocco or 
Russia. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. viii. (1885) 
192 None of your ‘half-calf* economies in that volume! 
Mod. Booksellers Catal., Original half sheep. 

k. In names of animals, as Half- ape, Half- 
ass, Half-snipe, etc. 

l . Applied to various articles and structures of 
about half the usual or full size or length; as half- 
case, - door , frame, -furnace , -gaiter, -gown, -hatch, 
+ - head bedstead, - hessian , - hose , -jar, t - kirtle , 
-sleeve, - stocking , - tester , -tub, -veil, -wicket. Cf. 
Demi- B. 11. Also Half-boot, etc. 

*888 Jacobi Printer's Voc., *Half cases, small cases used 
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for jobbing purposes. X740 Dvche & Pardon, Hasp, a small 
iron or brass fastening" to a hatch or "half-door. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. iii, The half-door of the bar. 1888 
Jacobi Printer's Voc., *Half frames, small composing 
frames made to hold one pair of cases only. 1775 F. 
Marion in Harper's Mag. Sept. (1883) 546/1 Black *half- 
gaitere. 1552 Huloet, "Halfe gowne, hemitogium. x886 
Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 88 A '"half-hatch door. 
1598 Inv. King's Coll. ibid. III. 325 Item a "halfe head 
bedsteade of walnuttree. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 76 A 
pair of "half-hessians completed his costume. 1851 Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 588 Lambs-wool and Cashmere hose and "half- 
hose. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iv. 24 If you he not 
swing’d, lie forsweare "halfe Kirtles. X689 Bond. Gaz. No. 
2477/4 A sad coloured Cloth Coat, with ..blue "half Sleeves. 
1670 Narborough fml in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (17x1) 104 
Some wear "Half-Stockings. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round 
IVorld^ (1757) 206 The old stratagem.. of turning a light 
adrift, in a "half tub. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury 
(1856) I. viii. 60 The. ."half* wicket that closed the entrance. 

m. In various connexions: as half barbarian, 

- battle , -belief -believer, - Christian , - conformity , 
-defence, -defender, - honesty , - knowledge , -look, 
-principle, - quotation , -reason, - reasoning , -repent- 
ance, - servant , - service , -sleep, - view , -whisper. 
(In most of these half has an adverbial force.) 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixii. § 9 To speak as half- 
defenders of the faults. Ibid. v. Ixxxi. § 4 They judge 
conclusions by "demi-premises and half-principles. 1690 
Locke Govt. j. ii. (Rtldg.) 6 It is no injury to call an half- 
quotation an half-reason. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. viii. 276 
Half-views, which shew but Part of an Object. 1768 Bos- 
well Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 120 A parcel of half-barbarians. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 367 A kind of half- 
reasoning, that suffices to raise difficulties but not pursue 
them to an issue. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 237 
A kind of stupefied half-sleep. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) II. viii. 57 To admit of no half-conformity in religion. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. 219 Richter says of Luther’s words, 

4 his words are half-battles*. x86o Pusey Min. Proplt. 2 
The character of Jehu and his half-belief. Ibid. 188 A half- 
repentance is no repentance. Ibid. 199 Another instance of 
this half-service. 1865 — Truth Eng. Ch. 3 Unbelievers, 
or half- believers. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. 
xxxii, A voice said brokenly in a half-whisper. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind, 349 That half-knowledge which is more 
mischievous in an enditor than down-right ignorance. 

n. In specific combinations: f half-almond 
stitch; half-arm, half arm’s length; half -barrel 
a., semicylindrical (vaulting) ; half-bend, a half 
fillet for the head'; half-bent, (a) the condition 
of being half-bent; {b) the catch by which the 
hammer of a gun is placed at half-cock ; + half- 
bloom, the round mass of iron taken from 
the puddling furnace, which was hammered and 
shingled into a * bloom'; half-boarder, one who 
has half his board, a day-boarder ; half-box, a box 
open at one side ; half-braid (see quot.) ; half- 
bull, a pontifical letter issued by a new pope be- 
fore his coronation, so called because the bulla is 
impressed with only one side of the seal, that repre- 
senting the apostles (Giry) ; half-catch, half- : 
chronometer (see quots.) ; half-class, a class that 1 
is half one and half another ; half-column, a 
column or pilaster half projecting from a flat sur- 
face ; half-communion, communion in one kind, 
as practised in the R. C.Ch.; '{‘half-compass, hemi- 
sphere: see Compass sb. 5 b; half-course, half- 
coward (see quots.) ; half-dike, a sunk fence ; 
half-flat, d* (a) one of the shapes into which a 
‘bloom’ of iron was worked ; (b) half of a Flat 
{sb. 2 ) or entire storey of a house ; half-hatchet, 

‘ a hatchet with one straight line, all the projection 
of the bit being on the side towards the hand ’ 
(Knight Did. Mech. 1S75); half-header, a half- 
brick used to close the work at the end of a conrse ; 
half-house,a shed open at the side; a hovel; half- 
hunt {Bell-ringing) : see Hunt ; + half-labour, 
half-margin (see quots.) ; half-mask, a mask 
covering part of the face, such as is worn with 
a Domino ; '{‘half-member, a semicolon ; half- 
plate, half-press (see quots.) ; half-principal 
{Carpentry), 1 a rafter which does not extend 
to the crown of the roof* (Knight Did. Mec/t. 
1875); half-pull {Bell-ringing)-, see quot.; 
half-relief = demt-relief (see Demi- 12) ; half- 
royal, a kind of millboard or pasteboard ; half- 
shade {Painting), a shade of half the extreme 
depth ; half-sheet {Printing), the off-ent portion 
of a duodecimo (Knight, 1875) ; half-shoe, see 
qnot. ; also a shoe on one side only of a horse’s foot ; 
half-sole, that part of the sole of a boot or shoe 
which extends forward from the shank to the 
toe ; hence half-sole v. ; half-space » Half- 
pace 2; '{‘half-sphere, hemisphere; fhalf-square 
(see qnot. 1674) ; half-stitch, a loose open stitch 
in braid work or pillow-lace making (Caulfeild 
Did. Needlewk. 259) ; half-storey, an upper storey 
half the height of which is in the walls and half in 
the roof ; half-stuff {Paper-making), partly pre- 
pared pulp; half-swing plough (see quot.); 
half-text, a size of handwriting half the size of 
e text * or large hand ; half-throw, -travel, half 


the full movement of a piston, valve, etc. ; half- 
tint (see quot. 1851); half-title, the short title 
of a book often placed in front of the full title ; 
half-tongue {Law), a jury of which one half were 
foreigners, formerly allowed to a foreigner tried on 
a criminal charge ; half-trap, a semicircular de- 
pression in a sewer pipe ; + half-vowel, a semi- 
vowel; f half-vowelish a., of the nature of a 
semivowel; half-water = Half-tide; half- world, 
hemisphere ; the demi-monde. 

x6ix Florio, Mezzo-mattdoio, Seamsters call it the "halfe- 
almond stitch. x8i2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 18 Each 
fought at "half-arm for superiority. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Led. Archil. I. 56 The abandonment of the "half.barrel 
vaulting of the aisles. 1834 Planch£ Brit. Costume 
48 Canute’s queen wears.. either the diadem or the "half- 
bend. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. II. it With one leg 
put forward, and the knee upon the "half-bent. 1881 
Greener The Gun 259 A half-bent in the tumbler that 
prevents the hammer being accidentally pushed down. 
1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 934 The Metal runs together into a 
round Mass or Lump, which they call a "Half-Bloom. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 36 p 8 They [birds] .. may be 
taken as "Half-Boarders. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer* iii, 
The half-boarders whispered tlieir fears to the ushers. 1885 
C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather 479 The support is pro- 
vided with two "half-boxes. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Did. Needlework 42 *Half } or Shadow, or Lace Braid, 
the passement is pricked, as in cloth braid, and twelve pairs 
of bobbins put on. 1890 Daily Neivs 28 Aug. 6/4 What is 
called the 4 "half- catch ' system — i. e., the owner of the boat 
(who is usually a fisherman) provides the fishing gear, and 
receives in return half of the total catch of fish. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch «$■ Clockm. xi5*Half Chronometer.. origin- 
ally used to denote watches having an escapement com- 
pounded of the lever and chronometer, appears now to be 
applied to fine lever watches which have been adjusted for 
temperature. 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy ix. 76 There 
was nothing .. to distinguish L. M. from the "half class — 
neither gentleman nor farmer. 1726 Leoni Alberti s Archil., 
Life 4 Four "half Columns of the composite order. 1687 
Refect. Hawk $ Panther 27 The "Half-Communion is no 
older, than the time of Acquinas. 1587 Golding De Momay 
vi. 72 The daysun. .which inlighteneth not onely the "halfe 
compasse whereon he shineth, but also euen a part of that 
which seeth him not. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 

* Half course , half on the level and half on the dip. x86x 
7 ml. R. Agric. See. XXII. 1. 41 Unless the whole even- 
ing’s milk is skimmed and added to the whole new morning’s 
milk— in which case the cheese made is ‘"half-coward 
the produce, whether single or double, is said to be whole- 
milk cheese. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scott. V. 421 Ditches, 
hedges, and "half-dikes or sunk fences. 1795 Repert. Arts 
in J. Holland Manuf. Metal (1831) I. 124 Anconies, bars, 
"half flats. 1889 Masson in De Quinccy's Wks. 1 . Gen. 
Pref. 16 A half-flat set of apartments on the second floor 
of. .a house of six such half-flats in all, accessible by a com- 
mon stair. 1737 Bracken Farmery Itnpr. (1756) I. 342 A 
Hovel or "half House for them to run into. 1895 R. Kip- 
ling in Pall Mall G. 25 Oct. 3/1 When they were tired 
Kotuko would make what the hunters call a ‘half-house*. 
X805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. II. 443 The rent was fre- 
quently paid in kind, or in what was called * halflabour.. . 
One-half of the crop went to the landlord. 1851 Ord. fr 
Regul. R. Engineers iii. 13 The Paper must be folded in 
the centre, lengthways, by which it will be divided, equally, 
into what is technically termed "half-margin. Ibid., All 
Official Letters for the Inspector-General are .. to be 
written .on half margin. 1762 Lowth lntrod. Eng. Gram. 
(1838) 195 TheSemicolon, or "Half-member,isa less construc- 
tive part, or subdivision, of a sentence or member. 1884 F. J . 
Britten Watch $ Clockm. 116 [A] "Half plate., [is] a 
watch in which the top pivot of the fourth wheel pinion is 
carried in a c*ck so as to allow the use of a larger balance. 
1888 Jacobi Printer's Voc., Half plate paper, machine made 
paper of fine and soft texture used for woodcuts. 1883 
Percy Smith Gloss.' Terms , * Half-press, the work done by 
one man at a printing-press. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 

90 Ringing at "Half-pulls is now the modern genera! Prac- 
tice : that is, when one Change is made at Fore-stroke, 
another at Back-stroke, etc. 1872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells 
Devon iii. 36 What the trade would probably consider a ’pull’ 
is, in ringing, termed only a half-pull. 1874 R. Tyrwhitt 
Sketch.Club 240 Paint the "half-shades in first. 1552 Huloet, 
"Halfe shoes beynge of suche fashion, that aboue they couer 
but the toes. 1861 F. W. Robinson No Church ii. I. Two 
days at Penberriog to rest his ankle and get his boots "half- 
soled. 1823 P. Nicholson Prad. Build. 439 The floor be- 
tween the two flights is termed a "half-space or resting-place, 
x6xi B. Jonson Cataline 1. i, Let., day. At shewing but 
thy head forth, start away From this "half-sphere. x66* 
Pepys Diary 18 Aug., The whole mystery of "off [half] 
square, wherein the King is abused in the timber which he 
buys. 1674 Lf.ybourn Compl. Surv. 345 Most Artificers 
when they meet with Squared Timber, whose breadth and 
depth are unequal . . usually add the breadth and depth 
together, and take the half for a Mean Square, and so 
proceed .. If the difference be great, the Frr°r is verv 
obnoxious either to Buyer or Seller. 16x8 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 206 The "halfe stone to be eight foote 
and a halfe. 1886 Ibid. II. 737 The dormer-gablets of the 
half-storey. 1766 C. Leadbetter Royal Gauger it. x»v. 

(ed. 6) 370 In these Mortars the Rags are beaten into what 
is called "Half-stuff. 1836 Encycl. Metro/. VII. 764 A 
mill in which the rags are ground to a coaree nmi^rlect 
pulp, called half stuff. 1875 SuisexGloss., Half suing 
Plough, a plough in which the mould-board is a fixture* 
1845 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 3” Writing in h£f ««« ®n 
ruled paper. i 8 iz Examiner =5 M»y J* W ™. 7 T s„ 


ruiea paper, ioiz ^ T R Cr 

lights relieving from a large proportion of half tints. 5 
Diet. Archil., Half-tini, .. m a mt, , n .° ch ™ t S'' b 
all gradations between positive white and blacR. 1079 
Fornuvall Nem Shaie. Sac. Ef 8 The notesvv tithe bach 
of the -half-title of the Part. 1494 Ac t »i < Hen. I II. c- at 
All Attaints., upon any Record '.^gZ^dl^acFs 


, 5 : ■ RGooge Hereslach’s 

enquest was by -halfe tongue. 1577 j>. y-’ , • 

Hush. 1. (1586) it Varro devidetb hts husbandrj nece san« 
into., vowels .. -halfe vowels., and mutes. 01637 
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Jonson Eng. Gram, iv, L fs a letter *half-vowel«h._ 1883 
Stevenson Trots. I si. iv. xix, The low, sandy spit .. is 
joined at * half- water to Skeleton Island. 1605 Shahs. Macb. 

II. i. 49 Now o’re the one *halfe World Nature seemes dead. 
3866 Howells Vend. Life xvii.s6o The mght’s.whole half- 
world. x 83 i Daily Tel. 3 Feb., The endless intrigues of 
the * half-world 

III. Parasynthetic, as half-latiguaged, -/egged, 
-lived, -sensed, - sighted (hence half -sightedness'), 
-sleeved, -soitled, - syllabled , -tented, -winged, etc. 

3596 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 48 .Halfe-Ieg’d Buskins 
curiously ytide with loopes of bumisht gold. 1615 G. 
Sandys Trav. 3 The men weare halfe-sleeued gownes. 1651 
tc Bacon's Life $ Death 7 In the Daylight, they wink and 
are but half-sighted. 3762 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LI 1 . 662 
This genus of insects is placed, .under the Hemipterm or 
half winged. 2833 Browning Pauline 167 Like things half- 
lived, catching and giving life. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old 
Dome 378 Ihe national half-sightedness. 3865 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. iv. 76 Half-languaged men. 

|j Haifa (harlfa). Also alfa, alpha, halfeh, 
hulfa. [Arab. ZaL*. halfah, or halfai] The 
North African name of species of Esparto grass 
(Stipa ienacissima , S. arenaria) used in the manu- 
facture of paper, etc. 

3857 Sir W. Hooker Reft. Veg. Prod. Algeria , Paris 
Exhib. 39 Haifa or Alfa. .the Moorish names for certain 
grasses possessing very strong and tenacious fihres. 3876 
W. J. Seaton Forests <5- Alpha Algeria -xo Alpha or hulfa 
..here covers enormous areas, .described by French writers 
as rners d" Alpha. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile viii. 2x6 
Overgrown.. with coarse halfeh grass. 

Half-a-crown, Half-a-dozen, Half-an- 
hour, etc. : see Half-crown, -dozen, -hour, and 
Half a. i c. 

Half-and-lialf, phrase. 

1. A mixture of two malt liquors, esp. of ale and 
porter. 

3756 Genii. Mag. 299 They had at that house 5 or 6 pints | 
of half and half, a 1839 Prakd Poems (1864) II. 14 And, 
o’er a pint of half-and-half, Compose poor Arthur’s epitaph. 
1880 Disraf.li Etulym. xx, Our tipple is half-and-half. 

2. Something that is half one thing and half . 
another, or half this and half that. 

C1814 Coleridge Notes ff Led. (1874)264 That finer shade 
of feeling, the half-and-half. 3840 Hood Kilmansegg , Her 
Precious Leg xiii. All sterling metal, — not half-and-half. 
3890 Review of Reviews II. 357/1 It is not all humbug. 
Agreed, ap-eetf ? It is probably a case of half-and-half. 

3. attrib. or adj. That is half one thing and half 
another ; half the thing in question, and half not : 
often merely an emphatic expression for half 

HalfaJiddtalf jury : a jury chosen half from one class, 
half lrom another. 

3796 Burney Mem. Metastatio I. 318 A half-and-half 
pleasantry, peculiar to our author. 3830 Bentham Packing 
(1821) 221 A half and half jury. 3846 J. W. Croker in 
Croker P. 6. Jan., What is to become of your half-and-half 
administration ? 1870 Thornbury Tour Eng. II. xxiv. 163 
Cromwell.. hated all half-and-half measures. 1894 Wcstm. 
Gaz. 23 July 4/3 Trimmers and half-and-half people. 

4. as adv. In two eqnal parts ; in equal propor- 
tions; half . . . and half not. 

38x8 Mooke Mem. (3853) II. 136 , 1 go half and half with 
the Longmans. 3827 Scott Diary 22 July in Lockhart , Am 
I sony’ (or this truce or not ? Half and half. 3837 Wheel- 
wright \t. Aristophanes 1 . 59 The cup That half-and-half so 
cunningly was mixed. 

5. In a half-intoxicated state. 

3735 Ramsay Christis Kirke Gr. 11. viii, Th^manly miller, 
half and half, Came out to shaw guid will. 1B48 Duncomue 
Sinks 0/ Lond. (Fa.), Half and half, half seas over, tipsy. 

Hence Half-and-half e a (-haft), ; Half- 
and-haTfer ; Half-and-ha’lfism. 

383* Examiner 503/2 Toryism is hateful, but he more 
hated half and half-ism, 1861 Times 36 Oct., High bushy 
hedge-rows— thorn half-and-halfed with ash and other 
hedge-row trees. 3896 Daily News 21 Feb. 6/6 You are 
not an out-and-out Liberal ?. ,a half and halfer t 

t Half-angel. Obs . An English gold coin, 
worth at different dates, from 34 . 9 d. to 5 s. ; issued 
from Henry VII to James I. 

2503-4 -Act 19 Hen. VII , c. 5 Thangell and half Angell. . 
shall go and be currnunt in payment through all this his 
Realme. 3542 Boorde In trod. Kncr.vl. i. (1870) 321 The 
olde noble, the Aungels and the halfe aungcli, isfyncgolde. 

HaTf-ape. A lemnr. 

JB83 Cassell's Nat. Hist. I. 5 The little marmosets .. and, 
linked on to these, the Half Apes or Lemurs. 

+ Half-ass. Obs. [tr. Gr. ij/uot'or.] A mule. 

1587 Golding De Momay xxvi. 414 A Halfcasseof Persia 
shall come and make vs his thrnlles. 

Half-baked (ha-fib? >kt), a. 

1. fit. See I Ialf adv. and Baked; hence, under- 
done, not thorough, not earnest ; raw, crude, in- 
digested; half-finished, incomplete, rude. 

162 1 Sanderson 32 Serin. (1637) 330 Our profest Popelings, 
and halfe -baked Protestants, a 1628 Preston Serin. Be/. His 
Majestic (iG^ol 36 They are either done withoute hente, or 
but half-baked. 3824 Scott St. Remans xxxi, He must 
scheme, forsooth, this half-baked Scotch cake ! . . this lump 
of oatmeal dough! 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 4 Aug. 81/2 The 
half-baked measures by which politicians try so hard to 
cripple the Australian system. 

2. Deficient in intellect ; silly, half-witted, dial. 

3855 Kingsley U'estzo. flat ui. (D.), A sort of harmless 

lunatic, and, as they say in Devon, half-baked. 1893 Spec- 
tator 24 Jtme 847 Nor could a special variety of intellectual 
feebleness be better described than by the epithet Mialf- 
baked Y 


Ha’lf-baptrze, v. trans. To baptize privately 
or without full rites, as a child in danger of death. 

3B36 Dickens Sk. Boz ii. He got out of bed .. to half- 
baptize a washerwoman’s child in a slop-basin. 3838 . — O. 
Twist it, The child that was half-baptized, Oliver Twist, is 
nine years old to-day. 3875 Sussex Gloss, s.v., If you please,, 
sir. will you be so good as to half-baptize the baby ? 

So Half-Baptized ppl. a., baptized privately or 
without full rites; hence, semi-barbarous, (dial.) 
deficient in intelligence. 

3795 Southey Joan of Arc n. Wks. (1853) 36 Irish Kerns, 
Ruffians half-clothed, half-human, half-baptized. x875.S , «rr<ur 
Gloss. s.v M You must have been half-baptized to water those 
flowers when the sun was full on them. 

KaTf-Beak. A fish of the genus Hemi- 
rhamphus , having the lower jaw long and ensiform, 
and the upper short. _ - 

1880 Gunther Fishes 621 The * Half-beaks ’ are common 
between and near the tropics. 

Ha*lf-bi :nding. [Cf. Half-bound.] A style 
of binding of books in which the back and comers 
are of leather, the sides being of cloth or paper. 

2864 in Webster. 1879 CasselT ^ Techn. Edtic. IV. 87. 
x88r A. Lang Library 67 In half-bindings there is a good 
deal of room for the exercise of the collector’s taste. 

Ha'lf-bird. (See quot.) 

1803 Newton Diet. Birds 404 Half-bird , a common 
fowfer’s name for the smaller kinds of Duck, especially the 
Teal. 

f HaTf-block, sb. Obs. Naut. A block of 
which one side is formed by a cheek-piece fastened 
to an object that forms the other side; ^Chefk- 
BLOCE. 

3794 Rigging ff Seamanship I. 355 Cheek -blocks, or half- 
blocks, are made of etm plank. 

Ha*lf-block, v* = Block v. 8. 

3884 B’/tam Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Hatters. — Wanted, 
an Assistant, .able to half-block. 

HaTf-bloocL 

1. The relation between persons having only one 
parent in common. 

3553 Lett . Patent Edw. VI, 3 6 June in Citron. Q. Jane 
etc. (1850) 93 For that the said Lady Mary and Lady Eliza- 
beth be unto us but of the halfe bloud. 3642 Fuller Holy 
<$- Prof. St. 11. xx. 129 What, is a brother by the half bloud 
no kinne ? 1767 Blackstone Comm . II. xiv. 227 He is only 
his brother of the half blood, and for that reason they shall 
never inherit to each other. 3858 Ld. St. Leonards rlandy- 
bk. Prop. Law x. 64 The brother of the half-blood, on the 
part of the father, will inherit next after the sisters of the ] 
whole blood on the part of the father and their issue. 

attrib. 3882 A. Macfarlane Consangtiiti. 17 Aunt, half- 
blood . . Brother, half-blood. 

2. A person or group of persons related in this way. 

3848 Wharton Law Lex., Half blood, one not born of 

the same father and mother. 1876 Digby Real Prop. x. 

§ 2 (1). 388 By the change effected by the Inheritance Act, 
the half-blood, if descended from a common male ancestor, 
is to take next after any relation in the same degree of the 
whole blood. 

3. One whose descent is only half derived from 
the blood of a particular race ; a half-breed. 

3826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 147 That rich oriental 
olive which distinguishes the haughty offspring of the half 
blood of French or Spaniards. 

Hence Half-Blooded a., born of different races ; 
spec, of superior blood or race by one parent only. 

1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 80 Alb. The let alone lies not in 
your good will. Bast. Nor in thine Lord. Alb. Halfe- 
blooded fellow, yes. 2825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 375 
A half-blooded Indian, of the great Mohawk breed. 
Ha’lf-boot. [Half- II. 1 .] A boot reaching half- 
way to the knee, or considerably above the ankle. 

3787 CowrER Let. 39 Dec., She had half-boots, and laughed 
at her own figure. 1800 Sporting Mag. XV. 49 Half-boots 
and gilded spurs were a long time used in common visits. 
2801 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1B33) II. xix. 26 Persuaded 1 
. .to lay aside her half boots, and to equip herself in men’s 
whole boots. 3804 Jane Austen Watsons (1879) 340 Nothing 
sets off a neat ankle more than a half-boot. 1895 Oracle 
Encycl. I. 587/2 The name Caligula, . from his wearing the | 
Caligac , or half-boots of the common soldiers, 
j HaTf-Bound, ppl. a. Of a book : Having a 
leather back and corners, with cloth or paper sides ; 
cf. half-binding. 

2775 Sheridan Rivals 1. it, They were half-bound volumes, 
with marble covers ! 2853 Bookseller's Cata/., Half bound 

morocco. 3875 lire's Did. Arts I. 424 If the book is 
4 half bound instead of 4 whole-bound', the leather is 
limited to A strip at the back and a short distance from the 
back to each side, and to the comers. 

t Half-bowl. Obs. A game played with a 
hemisphere of wood and fifteen small pins of 
a conical form. 

* 477 "® Act x 7 Ddw. IV, c. 2 (1763) Divcrses novelx 
ymngines Jeuez appelles cloish, Jcayles, half-bowle, handyn 
& handoutc. 1541 Ad 33. Hen . VIII , c. 9. § it. x8ox 
Strutt Sports ff Vast. 111. vii. § 12. (3810) 241 .Half-bowl is 
practised to this day in Hertfordshire, where it is commonly 
called rolly-polly. 

Ha*lf-bred, a. (sb.) [See Bkeed v., Bked.] 

1. Of mixed breed ; born of parents of superior 
and inferior strain ; mongrel. Also fig. 

1701 Rout A mb. Step- Moth. 1 y. iii. 2022 Half-bred and of 
the Mungrel Strain of mischief. x8io Sporting A lag. 

43 One stallion, and 46 half-bred mares. 2864 Daily Tel. 

39 July, Lost, a Half-bred Setter and Retriever Dog. 

1 2. Imperfectly acquainted with the rules of good 
breeding ; undcr-breu. Obs. 
a 273* Atterbury Proverbs xiv. 6 (Scager) An half-bred 


HALF-CIRCLE. 

man is conceited in his address, and troublesome in his con- 
versation. 

B. sb. A half-bred horse, pigeon, etc. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Postff Paddock x. 173 The best express 
earners (pigeons) are half-breds, between an Antwerp and 
a dragon. 1894 G. Armitace Horse iv. 47 The half-bred is 
going, .at the top of his pace. 

Half-breed (ha 'fib rid). [See Breed sb., and 
cf. Half-caste.] 

+i- A mixed breed or race, sprung from parents 
of two races. Obs. * 

3775 Romans Hist. Florida 82 Before the English traders 
came among them, there were scarcely any half breed, but 
now they abound among the younger sort. 

2. One who is sprung from parents or ancestois 
of different races ; esp., in U.S., applied to the off- 
spring of whites or negroes and American Indians. 

3793 W. Bartram Carolina 446 His -mother being a 
Chactaw slave, and his father a half breed, betwixt a Creek 
and white man. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. in. App. (1820) 
33 A few civilized Indians and half breeds. 3860 Froude 
Hist. Eng. V. 435 The laws which interfered with the 
marriages of English and Irish, and. forbade the inheritance 
of half-breeds, were relaxed or abolished. 

3. In U. S', politics, a name applied in derision to 
certain Republicans of New York who in 1881 
wavered in their party allegiance. 

1883 Daily News 7 Dec. 4/8 A Cabinet of ‘Half-breeds’, 
as the party of Civil Service reform are called. 3888 Bryce 
Amer. Commw. II. 11. xlvi. 203 The ‘Stalwart’ and ‘Half- 
breed* sections of the Republican party in the same State. . 
were mere factions.. without distinctive principles. 

'4. attrib. (from 1 .) 

2837 Ht. Marti neau Soc. Amer. II. 12 Half-breed boys 
were paddling about in their little canoes. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, li, A half-breed woman in the fort. 

Half-brother. [In ME. from c 1300 ; cf. Ger. 
halbbruder, ON. hatfbrdbir. ] A brother by one 
parent only, a brother of the half-blood. 

£•2330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 121 Roberd went hir 
with, Malde’s half broker, c 1475 Norn, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
690/33 Hie gervtanus, a halfebroayre. 2643 Termes de la 
Ley 108 They are termed halfe brothers, or brothers of the 
halfe bloud. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xiv. 265 And seeks the 
cave of Death’s half-brother, Sleep. 3875 Jowktt Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 224 He is my half brother, the son of my mother, 
but not of my father. 

Half-butt. Billiards. A cue intermediate 
in length between the ordinary cue and the long 
butt , used to reach a ball beyond the distance for 
which the ordinary cue is available. (Like the long 
butt it is made with a ’piece of heavy wood at the 
butt-end, to balance the weight of the longer end, 
which is of light wood.) 

3896 Badminton Libr ., Billiards 97 Half-butts and long- 
butts, on account of their length, have to be made of pine 
for lightness’ sake .. They are cumbrous things, and a dis- 
agreeable necessity. Ibid. 315 [To be] obliged to. use the 
rest, and, worse still, the half-butt and long-butt, is at any 
time a drawback. 

Ha-lf-cap. 

+ 1. A half-courteous salute, shown by a slight 
movement only of the cap. Obs . 

2607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 221 With certaine halfe-caps, 
and cold mouing nods, They froze me into Silence. 

2. A kind of lady’s head-dress; see quot. 

1893 Georg. Hill Hist. Eng. Dress II. 243 What were 
called half-caps were worn in the early forties ; they were 
circular head-dresses set well back from the front, and 
trimmed with bunches of ribbons and flowers at each side, 
over the ears. 

Half-Caste. Also half-cast. 

f 1. A mixed caste ; a race sprung from the union 
of two castes or races. Obs. 

2798 Wellesley in Owen Desp. 35 Several of them are 
Caffres and people of half-cast. 

2. One of a mixed race, a half-breed; esp., in 
India, one born or descended from a European 
father and native mother. 

2789 Munro Narr. Mi Hi. Opcr. 51 (Y.) Mulattoes, or as 
they are called in the East Indies, half-casts. 3840 Arnold 
in Stanley./,/# fy Corr. (1844) 11 . ix. 200 To organize and 
purify Christian Churches of whites and half-castes. i88a 
Century Mag. XXVII. gtg Much as we admired the Maori 
race, we were even more struck by the half-castes. 

3. attrib. (from 1 .) 

2793 Dirom Narr. Campaign India xi (Y.) Half-cast 
people of Portuguese and French extraction. 3859 Lang 
Wand. India 284 The daughter of a. half-caste merchant. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xiii. 263 No half-caste 
offspring of Norman or even of . . Flemish mothers, but 
Englishmen of purely English blood. 

Hence Half-castism, a half-caste system. 

3896 IVeslnr. Gaz. 27 June 8/3 The problem of Half- 
castism which slavery has been mainly instrumental in 
bequeathing to South Africa. 

Half-cheek. 

+ 1. A face in profile, a side-face. Ohs. 

3588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 620 S. Georges halfe cheeke in 
a brooch. 

2. Naut. : sec CnEEK 1 3 . 

rs 85 o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 73 Four half cheeks 
dotvelled and bolted to spindle and side trees. 

Half-chess. A short chess or plonk in a 
military bridge : see Chess - 4 . 

3.853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3' 68 (They! will 
bring up two half Chesses and lay them across the Balks, 

Half-circle. 

1. The half of a circle ; a semicircle. 
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1552 Huloet, Halfe circle, scmicirculus. 1559 W. Cun- 
ningham Cosmogr. Glasse 126 Describe in th’ intersections 
in like maner, halfe circles. 1661 J. Childrey Brit. 
Baconica 104 A double course of half circles. 1878 Newcomb 
Pop. Astron . xiu iii. 299 A little more than a half-circle. 

2 . attrib. (See qnots.) 

1853 Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., Half-circle guard, in 
fencing, is one of the guards used with the broadsword to 
parry an inside cut below the wrist. Ibid... Half circle 
Parcule, is a parade of the small sword, used against the 
thrust in low carte. 

So Half-ci'rctilar a., semicircular. 

#1847 Mrs. Sherwood Life ii. 19 The half-circular win- 
dow over the hall-door. 

Half-coct, si. 

+ 1 . l J art of a watch: cf. Cock si. 1 16. Obs. 

1701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3717/4 A Silver Pendulum Minute 
Watch.. with a Bob Ballance, and Glass in the half Cock. 
2 . Of a fire-arm: The position of the cock or 
hammer when raised only half-way and held by the 
catch or half-bent, from which it cannot be moved 
by pulling the trigger. Hence To go off (at) 
half cock, to ‘go off’ prematurely; to speak or 
act without due forethought or preparation, and 
consequently to fail in attaining one's object. 

1745 [see Cock sb. 1 13 b], 1752 J. B. Maccoll in Scots 
Mag , Aug. (1753) 401/2 The . . gun was in use, when going 
to be snapped, to stand at half cock. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXV. 152 It [a gun] went off at half-cock. 1847 Infantry 
Man. (1854) 40 The cock is. .to be drawn back to the catch 
of the half-cock. 1848 Lowell Biglotu P. Ser. 1. (1880) 38 
Now don’t go off Half-cock. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 6 Jan. 1/3 
Poor Doctor Jim l What disasters he brought down upon 
Bis country and his company by going off at half-cock ! 

So Half-cock v. trans., to put (a gun) at half-cock. 
1833 Regul. Insir. Cavalry 1. 100 The carbine may be 
half-cocked. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xii, If you 
choose to half-cock your gun - . . I will do the same. 
Half-cousin. The child of one's father's or 
mother’s cousin ; a second cousin. Sometimes ap- 
plied to the child of one’s own cousin, or to the 
cousin of one’s father or mother. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. II. 231 ‘ Sophy’, nn 
orphan half-cousin. 

Half-crown. A coin (now silver) of Great 
Britain, of the value of two shillings and sixpence; 
sometimes used for the equivalent sum, which is 
regularly expressed by Half-a-crown. 

1543 Boordc Introd . Knoiol. i. (1870) 121 The crownes 
and the halfe crownes. .he not so fyne Golde. 1562 Turner 
Herbal 11. 109 b, There is not past an halfe crowne lost. 
1692 Wagstaffe Vind. Carol, xvii. iog Thirty single Pence 
with us make a Half-Crown. 1841 E. Hawkins Silver Coins 
Fng. 142 In 1551 commenced the circulation of crowns, half- 
crowns, shillings, sixpences, and threepences. 1884 R. L. 
Kenyon Gold Coins Fng. 92 Henry VIII .. Second Coin- 
age. .Half Crowns Value 2 s. 6 d. . . Obv. like the reverse of 
the crowns. Rev. like the obverse of the crowns. 

1580 Lupton Sivqila 27 [They] will not stiche to spende 
halfe a crowne. 1623 Vox Graculi in Hone Every-day Bk. 
(1825) I. 54 Half-a-crown’s worth of two-penny pasties. 1717 
Berkeley 'J'our in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 560 A.. mark as 
large as half-a-crown. 1851 Mrs. Carlyle Lett . II. 155 
Half-a-fcrown each you may lay out for them, 
b. allrib. 

1620 Middleton Chaste Maid l.i, Has no attorney’s clerk 
..chang’d his half-crown-piece? 1714 Mandeville Fab. 
.Sew (1725) I. 347 A man, who keeps an half-crown or twelve- 
penny ordinary. 1800 Helena Wells C. Neville 1. 165 [To] 
sit down to half-crown whist with antiquated spinsters. 

Half-curlew. A local name of the Whimbrel 
or Jack Curlew, and of the Bar-tailed Godwit, both 
being smaller than the curlew.- 
1885 Swainson Prov . Names Birds 198, 199. 

Half-dead, a. [See Half adv .] 

1 . In a - state in which, death seems as likely as 
recovery ; in a state of extreme exhaustion or pros- 
tration from sickness or fatigue. 

ciooo Sax. Lcecltd. II. 282 Wi3 healf deadan adle. 
c X17S Lamb. Horn. 81 For-whi hit sei5 alf quicand noht 
alf tied. 1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 163 Nys he more pan half 
ded y lad in a here, c 1400 Destr. Troy 6652 Half ded of 
pe dynt, per be duk lay ! xfiox R. Johnson Kingd. 
Comttnv. (1603) 179 Their horses halfe dead through travell. 
1864 Tennyson Grandmother ix, And all things look’d half- 
dead, tho’ it was the middle of May. 

2 . Of a clock : see.quots., and Dead 24 b. 

1B84 F. J. Britten Watch fy Clocknt. 79 For clocks with 
shorter than half seconds pendulums the pallets are gene- 
rally made ‘half dead', that is the rests.. are formed so as 
to give a slight recoil to the wheel. Ibid. 116 (A) Half 
Dead Escapement . . [is] a clock escapement in which there 
is a little recoil. 

t Half-deal, sb. and adv. Obs . [f. Half a. + 
Deal sb?- Cf. Halfendeal.] 

A. sb. 1 Half part * ; half. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 2 Where was euere ony 
cristen kynge..pat helde swiche an household bepehalf- 
delle As Richard, a 1400-50 Alexander 1368 Hugir by pe 
halfe dele & hi3ere pan pe topire. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. 
IV, 200 Offered hym his eldest daughter, .in mariage, with 
the whole halfedele of his wifes inheritaunce. 1641 Prynne 
Ant ip. 18 Deprived of all Soveraigntie over one halfe-deale 
of his Kingdome. 

B. adv. Half. 

*399 Pol. Poems (Rolls’} I. 403 The hie houusinge her- 
borowe ne myghte half-delle the housholde. 15x3 Douglas 
JEncts vi. ix. 212 All kynd of vicis to comprehend half 
drill.. I mycht nocht rekkin. 

Ha;lf-deck. [See Deck sb.) 

1 . lit. A deck covering half the length of a ship 


or boat, fore or aft : in this sense still used in some 
small partly open craft, spec. a. In old ships of 
war : A deck extending from the mainmast aftward, 
situated between the then smaller quarter-deck and 
the upper or main deck. After the two decks above 
the main deck were reduced to one, for which the 
name ‘ quarter-deck' was retained, * half-deck ’ sur- 
vived only in the expression ‘under the half-deck', 
applied to the part of the main deck from the main 
mast aftward, formerly covered by the * half-deck *. 
f b. I11 colliers: A deck under the main deck, 
extending forward to near the after-hatch and con- 
taining berths, etc., for the crew (obs.). 

1626 Capt. Smith Accld. Yug. Seamen 7 As the Captain e 
doth [make good] the halfe decke; and the quarter Maisters 
the midships. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 The halfe 
Decke is from the maine mast to the steareage. 1637 
Hcywood Royal Ship 45 She hath three flush Deckes and a 
Forecastle, an halfe Decke, a quarter Decke, and a round- 
house. <21642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts hi. (1704) 
357/1 The other lofty and high charged, with a Half Deck, 
Fore-Castle, and Copperidge-heads. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2291/4 The said Bark is about 50 Tuns, square Stern, 
without a Head, an half Deck from the main Mast.. and 
a blue painted Stern. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), 
Half Deck, a space under the quarter-deck of a ship of 
war, contained between the foremost bulk-head of the 
steerage, and the fore-part of the quarter-deck. In the 
Colliers of Northumberland the steerage itself is called the 
half-deck, and is usually the habitation of the ship’s crew. 
1829 Marryat F. Mildmay ii, I followed my new friend 
down the ladder, under the half-deck. 1839 — Pliant . 
Ship xviii, He confined him in irons under the half-deck. 

2 . A local name in U. S. of the Slipper-limpet, 
Crepidula fornicata , or a related species, which 
has an under half-shell. (Century Did?) 

Hence HaTf-decked a., of a boat, etc. : that is 
about half covered in or decked ; Half-de*cker, a 
boat which is half-decked. 

1872 Daily Nines 3 Aug., The smaller boats, the wherries 
and the half-deckers, resembled a collection of small white 
tents. x88z Elton. Orig. Fng. Hist. (1890) 383 Like the 
half-decked craft which were used by the later Vikings. 

Half-dime. A coin of the United States, 
value 5 cents, originally of silver, but since 1866 
of copper and nickel ; popularly called a nickel. 

1796 T. Twining Trav. Amer. (1894) *7° The silver 
coins, of dollars, half and quarter ditto, dimes or tenths, and 
half-dimes. 

Ha:lf-do*llar. A silver coin of the United 
States and other countries, equal to 50 cents. 

1786 yrnls. of Congress (U. S.) 8 Aug., Resolved, .that 
the silver coins shall be as follows : One coin containing 
187 82-100 grains of fine silver, to be called a Half-Dollar. 
1792 17 . S. Stat. at L. 248, 2 Apr. € 9 There shall be., 
struck and coined at the said mint.. Half-dollars — each to 
be of half the value of the dollar or unit. 1871 JVorccstcVs 
Did. App. (Money), Since the act of Congress of June 
1853, the half-dollar contains 192 grains of standard silver. 

Half-dozen, half-a-dozen. The half of 
a dozen ; six (or about six). Const. : see Dozen. 

a. 1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. of Elphin vi. Some 
half-dozen . . forgers. 1855 T hackeray Newcontes 1. 7 Point- 
ing out a -half dozen of people in the room. 1865 Derby 
Mercury 15 Feb.. I . . might have laid hold of some half-dozen 
at least. Mod. Would you like another half-dozen? 

b. , c 1401 Tack Upland in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 69 The 
cloith of 00 man My^te hele half a doseyne. 1420-1555 
[see Dozen sb. 1]. 1648 Gage West hid. 12 He offered 
unto me halfe a dozen of Spanish pistols. Ibid, 80 Halfe 
a dozen Hollanders leapt into the boat after him. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 1. p 5 Half a dozen of my select Friends. 
1843 Borrow Bible in Spain 145 We came suddenly upon 
half-a-dozen fellows, armed with muskets. 

Hence Half-dozenth a. colloq ., sixth. 

1840 [see Dozenth]. 1892 Fng. Illustr. Mag. IX. 6 65 
The first or second or half-dozenth attempt. 

Half-eagle. A gold coin of the United States, 
of the value of 5 dollars : see Eagle 5. 

a 1824 R. Patterson cited in Worcester 3846. x868 

O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel iii. 

Half-ebb. The state or time of the tide, 
when its reflux is half completed. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 46 And J>ere also maist bou 1 
wite . . whej?er it be . . half flode, or quarter flode . . half or 
quarter ebbe. a 1490 Botoser I tin. (Nasmith 1778) 153 Et 
a half flode usque half ebb tunc debet navis transire. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 116 It was about half ebb, when one of our 
men took notice of a Rock. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. 1. i. 
(ed. 2) 9 The stream flows from half flood to half ebb, and 
ebbs from half ebb to half flood. 

+ Halfen, v. Obs. rare. [f. Half + -en*6.] 
trans. To make into a half; to sever as a half 
from the whole. 

1677 H. Scoucal Wks.(i 765) 319 Then the halfned soul is 
left to the doleful resentments of so sad a loss. 

•j* Halfen, a. Obs . " rare— 1 . [A pseudo-archaic 
formation, perh. taken from next.] H&lf. 

1590 Spenser F- Q. iil x. 5 He Malbeccoes halfen eye did 
wyle ; His halfen eye he wiled wondrous well. 

HaTfendeal, haTven-, sb., a ., and adv. Obs. 
exc. dial. In 1 healfan deel, 3-6 halfen-, halven- 
del(e, 4 helven-, helvyndel, 4-5 halvendell, 5 
half on-, -nn-, halvundel(e, -deU(e, 5-6 halfen- 
dell, 5-7 halfyndele, 6-7 halfendeale. 8. 4 
-dole, 5 -doole. 7. 4*6 -dale. [OEffone healfan 
dad, accus. case of se healf a dad, the half part (see 
Half-deal, Deal sb?, Dole sb. 1 ), occurring after 


verbs of giving and the like, and mechanically 
retained after the sense of the inflexion was lost.] 
A. sb. ‘ Half part ’ ; a half, a moiety, 
c xooo Apollonius of Tyre (1834) 12 He. .sealde apollonise 
bone healfan dad. c 1205 Lay. 7093 He hehte. . pat he dadde 
his adite a twam, And horn pa haduen dale {01275 haifendrie]. 
1297 R.^ Glouc. (1724) 5 Ac Schropschire nap haluendel to 
pilke bischopriche i wis. c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 10919 He parted his host in haluendel. CX380 Sir 
Ferumb. 3253 pat haluendol pan di^e he wip-inue forp to 
stonde. c 1400 Rom . Rose 2364 That in 00 place thou sette, 
alle hoole, Thyn herte, withoute halfen doole. c 1425 Craft 
Nombrynrc 14 pou schalt doubul pat merke pe quyeh 
stondes for haluendel on, for too haluedels makes on. 
1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 19 The same halvendele of 
th issues and profiles. 1536 in Strype Fed. Mem. I. xxxv. 
274 That the king’s highness may have the moyety and 
halfendale of the dividends, a 1656 Ussiiek Ann. vi. 
(1658) 212 AVhen they had ridd away the halfendeale and 
dearest part, every mail of himself, out of danger. 1888 
Elworthy W.' Somerset JVord-bk. s.v., I let’n had a full 
halfen deal, same’s off we was to share and share alike. 

+ B. aij. Half. Obs. 

<21300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 22 Evene helven-de! 
than appel heo wolde syve hire li^t. CX330 King of Tars 
783 Yif haluendel the child were thyn. a X440 Sir Degrcv. 
812 He passed never out on the playn Halvendel a myle. 
c 1440 Gcsta Rom. xc. 414 (Add. MS.) The porter, .to wliome 
I graunted halfyndele my mede. 

■f C. adv. Half, by half. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden 1. v. (Rolls) 45 The brede . . [is] we! 
nyh haluendel lasse pan pe lengpe. <*1400 Garnet} n 272, 

1 have nought yet halvendel sold up my ware. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. iii. ix. 53 Lampes. .halfendeale ybrent. 

Halfer: see Halver. [Halfer is a frequent 
mispr. for Halser and Halter.] 

Half-face, sb. 

1 . Half of a face ; the face as seen in profile ; a 
profile on a coin, etc. Also attrib. 

1542 Boordc Introd. Krto7vl. iv. (1870) 137 They haue 
halfe face crownes. 1561 Stow Fng. Chron. (1565) 169 b, 
A new coyne of siluer ; as grotes, halfegrotes, and shyllinges 
with halfe-faces. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 399 Wee 
sawe a boy there, whose lialfe-face was devoured by one 
of them [wolves]. 1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1771) 28 
(Jod.) Unless we would draw him with a half face. 1678 
Butler Hud. m. i. 784 Those ravishing and charming 
Graces, Are all made of two half Faces. 1859 Tennyson 
Elaine 1255 Then turn’d the tongueless man From the 
half- face to the full eye. 

b. A thin face: cf. Half-paced i, quot. 1595. 

2 . Mil. The action or position of facing half-way 
to the right or left, i. e. at an angle of 45 degrees. 

1833 Rcr?il. f/istr. Cavalry i. 14 Right, or Left, Half 
Face, each man will make an exact half face, as directed, 
by drawing back or advancing the right foot one inch, by 
which the whole will stand individually in echellon. 1847 
Infantry Man. (1854) 22 Make a half-face to the right. 

bo Half-face v. Mil., intr., to make a half-face. 
Hence Half- facing vbl. sb. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cai>alry 1. 20 The men move on the 
oblique lines upon which they are, .placed, .as described in 
the half-facings. 1853’ Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., To 
halfface is to take half the usual distance between the [front 
and] right or left face, in order to give an oblique direction 
to the line. 

HaTf-faced, a. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . Presenting a half-face or profile. Of a coin : 
Having a profile stamped upon it ; hence, of per- 
sons, having a thin, pinched face. So halffaced 
groat, applied contemptuously to a thin-faced man. 

*595 Shahs, folm I. i. 92-4 Because he hath a half-face, like 
my father? With halfe that face would he haue all my land, 

A halfe-fac’d groat, flue hundred pound a yeere? 1597 — 

2 Hen. IV, in. ii. 283 This same halfe-fac’d fellow, Shadow, 
giue me this man : nee presents no marke to the Enemie. 
1601 Munday Doiunf R. Earl of Huntington Iiij, You 
halfe-fac’t groat, you thick [? thin] _ cheek t chiuiface. 1634 
Peachaju Genii. Exerc. 22 The third is onely halfe faced, 
hs you see.. Philip and Mary upon a twelve pence. 

• 2 . With only half of the lace visible. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI. iv. i. 98 Our halfe-fac’d Sunne, 
striumg to shine. 1607 Puritan III. vi. in Steevens Suppl. 
Slinks. (1780) II. 591 (N.) Why cam’st thou itt balf-(ac'd, 
muffled so? 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xiii, The half-faced 
moon shone dim and pale. 

3 . Imperfect, incomplete, half-and-half. 

1592 Nashe Apol. P. Penilesse (N-), With other odd ends 
of your half-faced English. X596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 1. in. 
208 Out vpon this halfe-fac’d Fellowship. 1732 Neal H 1st. 
Purit. I. 201 Papists in disguise .. Time-servers, and half- 
faced Protestants. 1824 Godwin Hist. Commw. I. 105 
Temporising and half-faced measures. 

4 . Halffaced camp ( U.S.), among fronliers-men : 

A camp or shelter left open on the south side. 

1850 Americans at Home 1. 95 (Bartlett) Commend roe to 
a hunting-party in a half-faced camp. 1886 Century Mag. 
XXXIII. 379 Sleeping in half-faced camps, where the heavy 
air of the rank woods was in their lungs all night. 
HaTf-fish. A half-grown salmon ; see quot. 

1677 Johnson in Ray’s Corr. (1848) 127 A salmon cock, 
which some call a half-fish, usually about twenty or twen j- 
two inches, and a whole fish, above that length. 

Half-flood. The state or time of the flowing 
tide halfway between low and high water. 

. c 1391, « 1490 [see Half-ebb]. 1779 in 

LX IX. 622 To shut their gates next the sea ^ little after 
half flood. 1867 Smyth Sat tor's JVord-bk. s-v. Flood, \V hen 
the water begins to rise, it is called a youn£ flood, next it 1 
quarter-flood, half-flood, and top of flood, or high water. 
,895 Pall Malt Mag. .Mar. 378 The river was at half flood. 

KaLf-fou’ (haftt*, hai^ir). Sc. [lit. half full.) 

A half-bushel. ' __ 
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HALE- MINUTE. 


(i 1800 Sir P. Spem xL in Scott Minstr. Sc. B., I brought 
n half-fou of gude red goud Out o’ er the sea wi‘ me._ 18x8 
Scott Br. Lamm. vii, There was some half-fous o’ aits. 
Half-galley. A galley of about half the full 
size. 

1687 Lorui. Gaz. No. 2300/5 Three Gallies, one Half- 
Gatlv, and several low Boats. 1794 NeAon 30 July, in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) I* 4^3 One whole' Galley, two Half 
Galleys, as reported to me. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 
s.v. Galley, There are also half-galleys and quarter-galleys , 
but found, -to be of little utility except in fine weather. 

t Half-god. Obs. [Cf. OHG. halbgot (Ger. 
halbgolf).'] = Demigod. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus iv. ist7 (*545) Satiry and fawny 
. . That haluegoddes ben of wildernesse. c 1385 — L. G. IP . 
Prol.387 For they ben half goddys in this world here. 1589 
Ptn-TRNHAM Eng . Pocsic I. xvL (Arb.) 51 Bacchus, Ceres, 
Perseus, Hercules, Theseus and many other, who. .came to 
be accompted gods and halfe gods or goddesses. 1631 
Wecver Anc. Fun. Mon. 39 Those magesticke Heroes, or 
halfe-gods. 1895 A. Nutt Voy. of Bran I. 261 The godlike 
kin of the heroes, whom the older world called half-gods. 

tKalf-groat. Obs. An English silver coin, 
of the value of two pence, issued from the time of 
Edward III till the Commonwealth. 

T45X Sc. Acts fas. II, c. 2 At the.. half grote[haif coursse] 
for nlj d. 1503-4 Act ig Hen. VII , c. 5 § 1 All maner of 
half grotes or pence of ij J . of English coine. 1548 Hall 
Citron., East). IV, 192 The coyne.. he newly devised.. and 
the silver he called grotes and halfe grotes. 1841 E. Haw- 
kins Silver Coins Eng. 98 The colas of Edward HI were 
groats, half groats, pennies, halfpennies and farthings. 
Ha:lfgTii'itea. An English gold coin worth 
(in 19th c.) ior. 6 d., coined from the reign of 
Charles II to 1813: see Guinea. 

1696 Act 7 ff 8 Will. Ill, c. 13 § 4 It shall not bee lawfull 
for any Person .. to import Guineas or Halfe-Guineas into 
this Kingdome. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Coins, In 
England, the current species of gold are, the guinea, half- j 
guinea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and rose-noble; the four I 
last of which are now seldom met with. 

•j* Half-liake. Obs. Forms: see Hake sbf : 
also half hakk, hnlfake, -aque, half-hag. ■= 
Dejii-HAKE ; a smaller size of hackbut. 

01538 R. Cowlev in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 100 
vj half hakes, a redd pese, a passvolant, ij hackbusshes, and 
a shipp pese. J549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Mak reddy 5our 
cannons, .hagbutis of ctoche, half haggis, culuerenis. 1551 
Sc. Acts Mary (1507) § 9 To schutte with the halfe hag, 
Culuering, or Pistolet. <11562 G. Cavendish IVolsey (1803) 
73 Souches and Burgonyons with gouncs and half hakks. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard . ix. (1599) 3^ Fiue hundred 
footemen with halfaques, and fiftie harquebusiers. 

HaTf-lieadecl, a. Half-intelligent ; deficient 
in intellect, stupid. 

1621-3* Laud Sev. Serin. (1847)83 Either he is but half- 
beaded to his own principles, or he can be but half-hearted 
to the ‘house of David '. x65o R. Coke Power <5- Sub/. 73 
A Company of half-headed lawyers. 1887 Pall Mall G. 6 
Dec. 9/1 Half-hearted and half-headed advocacy- 
Ea-lf-hearted, «• Not having one’s 1 whole 
heart * in a matter; having the heart or affections 
divided; wanting in courage, earnestness, or zeal. 

i6zi Florio, Semicorde, a coward, halfe-hearted. 1621 
(sec prec.] 1772 Fletcher Logica Genev. xo8 Some half- 
hearted Calvinists, who are ashamed of their principles. 1874 
Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece v. 154 After a half-hearted search, 
they go home. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iii. 320 [Hej 
found himself surrounded by the perplexed and hair-hearted. 

fb. ‘Wanting in true affection, illiberal, un- 
generous, unkind/ Obs. 

1864 in Webster, who cites Ben Jonson. 

Hence HoJf-hea’rtedly adv.’, -hea'rtedness. 

1670 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 686 If the 
heart be divided.. there is no blessing for this half-hearted- 
ness. 1870 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. 11 Is it that Venice., 
sympathizes but faindj' and half-heartedly with the master 
feeling of Italian aspirations? *83x Chamb. fml. No. 918. 
495/2 The natural halfheartedness bom of years of dis. 
appointment. xBS8 Burgos Lives 12 Gd. Men I. ilL 317 
1 o speak half-heartedly of the Anglican cause. 

Half-liitch.. [See Hitch sb . ] 

L Haul. A hitcli formed bj- passing the end of a 
rope round its standing part, and then through the 
bight : the simplest form of hitch. 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789). Demi-cleff, a half- 
hitch on a rope. 1859 F. A. GimTrriis Art it. Man. (iSSi) 
256 Taking two half hitches round it. 

2 . A term used by pillow lace makers to denote 
the loop given to tighten the thread after it has 
been wound upon the bobbins. (Caulfeild&Saward, 
Did. Kctdlneorh , 1883.) 

Half-holiday. Also 7 half-holydny. 

+ h A day which is considered only half a holy 
day; a saint’s day or holy day other than Sunday. 

>55= Holoct, Halfe holidaye, frc/citus. 1631 R. Evrir.LD 
})o:tr. Sabb. 140 The fourth Commandement ..concemeth 
the Sabbath and not halfe holidaies. 

2 , Vl. The half of a holy day (used for recreation), 
b. The half (usually the latter half) of a working 
day, given up to recreation, c. A day of which the 
latter half is taken as a holiday. Also attrib. 

<tr«3t DosnK So Strm. vii. 75 What a poorc hatfe-holy- 
day is Methusalems nine hundred yearcs to eternity? *826 
in Hone Every-day Bk. JI. 1205 Half-holiday scbool-boys. 
*845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. v. (ed, 2) 109 Who docs 
not rejoice in the weekly half-holiday, wherever it is allowed? 
1885 March. E-ratu. 20 Mar. 8/4 The Saturday half holiday 
was another ameliorative measure. Med. Wednesday and 
Saturday arc half-holidays. 


t Half-horse. Obs. A centaur. Hence fHalf- 
liorsy a., of the natnre of a centanr. 

1588 Spenser Gnat 41 Th’ halfc-hotsy pcople, Centaures 
hight. 1591 Sylvester Du Baidas i. iv. 270 The brave 
Halfe-horse Phylenan Scout. 2621 G. Sandys Ovid sM et. 
11. (1626) 38 It pleas’d the Halfe-horse to be so imploy d. 

Half-hour. The half of an hour ; a period 
of thirty minutes. Also b. Half an hour (not 
used with a defining word). 

ci 420 Siege of Rouen in Collect. Lond. Cit. (Camden 
2877) 15 Withfin] the mount of ij halfe hourys. 3598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hum . x. v, Faith, some halfe houre to 
seven. 2777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. in.ii, She has gone out 
this half-hour. 1847-8 C. Knight (title) Half-hours with 
the Best Authors. 2892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 96, 

I have spent one delightful half-hour with him. , 

b. a 1300 Cursor M. ’24742 It war not half an hore q dai. 
1382 Wyclif Rev. viii. 1 Silence is maad in heuen, as half 
an hour [Coverd. & x6ix aboute the space of halfe an houre]. 
1604 Commons fmh. I. 203/2 He.. delivered [the Writ] half 
an Hour before Eight, at the Fleet. 2663 Wood Lye 
(O. H. S.) 1. 479 Till half an houre past six. 1670 Narborough 
frnl . in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. 1. (17x1) 30 In half an hours 
time. 3745 P. Thomas fml. Anson's Voy. 56 Half an 
Hour alter Eleven we sounded. 1882 H. C. Merivale 
Fauci t of B. II. x. xvii. 1 A country-town about half-an-hour 
from London. 

Hence Half-hoivrly a., occurring at intervals of 
half an hour ; lasting half an hour. Half-hou*rly 
adv., at intervals of half an hour, every half-hour. 

1807 T. Williamson Orient. Sports II. 197 Pills . . given 
half-hourly. 1827 De Quincey Murder Wks. 1862 IV. 71 
His ordinary halt-hourly beat. 

Half-impe*rial, sb. 

1 . A gold coin of Russia valued originally at 5 
and afterwards at silver roubles. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 324/1 The half-imperial of 1780, at 
15T. 4<f. 1863 King lake Crimea II. 165 Some of the gold 
Russian coins called 1 half-imperials ’. _ 1897^ Daily News 
16 Jan. 3/2 The ukase, .orders that imperials and half- 
imperials shall be minted with the inscriptions ‘15 roubles* 
and ‘ 7^ roubles’ respectively. 

2 . A size of mill-board (Simmonds Diet . Trade 
1S5S). 

Half-imperial, a. See Half- 4. 

+ Ha'lfing, adv. Obs. Also 1 healfunga, 4 
halving, halfine. [f. Half a. + -ING.] Half, 
c 897 K. jElfred Gregory’s Past . xxxi. 207 Hit is nyttre 
..5at hit mon healfunga sprece. cxooo zElfric Horn. I. 
126 Na healfunga, ac fulfremedlice. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Niniatt 86 g As he halfine-slepand lay in his bed. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 206 The leon shall.. tome away halfing 
ashamed. Ibid. 356 Halving of scome she said thus. 

t Half-island, half-isle. Obs. or arch. A 
peninsnla ; = Dbmi-ISLand. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv.xi. 554 Standing as it were in an 
halfe Island. x6i8 Bolton Floras in. vi. « *636) 192 Creekes, 
promontories, straightes, halfe-iles : 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
xxxi, Of islands jewel and of half-islands, Fair Sirmio. 
Ha’lflang, sb. and a. Sc. Also 9 baaflang. 
[f. Half + tang, Long ; but prob. in part altered 
by popular etymology from Halfling.] 

A. sb. = Halfling sb. 1. 

1660 in Ure Hist. Rutherglen (1793) 65 Gam.) A man 
Servand, of younger yeires, commonlie a halflang. 
b. (See quot.) 

1875 Encycl. Brit. 1. 393/2 A cross betwixt the Cheviot ram 
and blackfaced ewe. .known by the name of Halftangs. 

B. adj. 1 . sss Halfling a. 

1805 J. Nicol Poems II. G ara -)» The haaf-lang chiels 
assemblin there. 

2 . Of half length. 

158 iSatir. Poems Reform, xliv. 288 Braggand Forguson, 
Vith halflang suord. 

Ha*lf-lengtli. 

1 . A portrait of half the full length ; one repre- 
senting the upper half of the person. 

_ 3699 C. Hopkins Crt. Prosp. Pref., This Piece was only 
intended for an Half-Length. 3758 J. Kennedy Curios. 
Wilton-Ho. 12 Half Length of Philip, Earl of Pembroke. 
3762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint . (1786) I. 
The figures are less than life, and about half lengths. 

2 . attrib. or adj. Of half the full or entire length. 

*739 Jf.rvas in Pope’s JVks. (1751) VII. 291 (Jod.) 

Behind some half-length picture. 

Half-light. A light of half the full intensity ; 
a dim, imperfect light. Also jig. At, by half 
lights : indistinctly, vaguely, dimly. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Simulation (Arb.) 506 What things [are] 
to be showed at Halfe lights. 1647 Trapp Comm, fohn i. 5 
The former [i.e. light of nature] is but a dim half-light. 
a iqxi Kzu Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 3721 III. 399 What by 
half- Lights to Saints inspir’d was shewn, To you is with all 
circumstances known. _ 1875 Whitney Life Lang. xii. 229 
Lines which in a half-light appear definite and fixed. 

Halfling(ha*fliq),jAand a. .Sr.and north. Also 
8 hnflin, o hawflin, halflin. [f. Half + -ling.] 

A. sb. 1 . One not fully grown ; a stripling. 

*794 Statist. Acc. Scott., Forfarsh. Xll. 304 O a ai.) 

Wages of a man servant ,£10.. Of a haflin, £5. 3804 R. 
Anderson Cutnberld. Ball. 87 She'd little to de, To tek sec 
J. hswfUnas he. Mod. Sc. Advt., Baker, Wanted, a stout 
Halil in, about 3 years at the trade. 

2. 1 he half of a silverling or old silver penny. 
3820 Scott J vankoe v, ‘Not a shekel, not a silver penny. 
not a halfling ’ . .said the Jew. 

B. adj. Not fully grown ; about the age of 15. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xi, My mother sent me, that was a 

hafllm callant. *883 Stevenson in Lou cm. Mag. II. 381 
Kchgioas so old that our language looks a halfling boy 


alongside. 3895 Crockett in Comli. Mag. Dec. 570 She 
. . ran . . more like a halfling lassie than a aouce mother of 
eleven bairns. __ . „ 

Ha-lfling, IialfiingS, aciv. Now only Sc. 
Forms ; a. 3 halflunge, 3 -lyng, halvelinge, 8 
haflen, 9 -in. 0. 3 (Orm.) hallflinngess, 6 half- 
lingis, 8 haf(f)lins. [a. f. OE. type *hcalf- 
lunza ; fl. with adverbial genitive ending -r. 


in part, partially. 

o. a 1225 A tier. R. 354 He nis bute halflunge upo Codes 
rode. 1423 Jas. I King is Q. xlix, Thus halfl>*ng louse for 
haste, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. Ixxxv, (1869) 306 
Haluelingej foryat Grace dieu. # 

p. cx 200 Ormin 16575 Off swillke patt hemm turmdenn 
swa Hallflinngess to fe Laferrd. 3500-20 Dunbar Thistle 
$ Rose 187 Than vp I lenyt, halflingis in affrey. 1592 
Lyndesay's Wks. Prol. 3 (Jam.), I stude gazing halflingis 
in ane trance. X785 Burns Cotters Sat. Night vii, While 
Jenny hafflins is afraid to s pea la 1795 Macneill Will <j- 
fcan 1. xxi, Haflins seen and haflins hid. 

b. quasi-<r<^ 

a8ox R. Gall Tint Qucy 175 WF Habby_ Gneme the 
haflins fool. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Jet.-'xi, My father 
was then a hafflins callant. 

Ha*lf-looper. A caterpillar of the Plnsiidx : 
see quot. 

x86g Eng. Mech. 24 Dec. 345/2 There is a family called the 
Half-Loopers coming intermediate, with six claspers, of 
which the. .caterpillar of the Gamma moth is an instance. 

Ha*lf-lop. A fancy name for a rabbit having 
only one ear pendent. 

x868 Darwin Variat. Attim. ^ Pi. I. 107 When one 
parent or both are half-lops, that is, have only one ear de- 
pendent. 

t Halfly, adv. Obs. [-ly-J — Half adv. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 1418 Til hyme, Jxxt halfiy- 
slepand lay, 1565 J. Halle Hist. Expost. (Percy) 39 Thine 
arte is halflye wunne. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxtr. (1748) 
358 So holy that him there they halfly deify’d. 3674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk fy Selv. 167 This is what it is halfly. 
Ha'lf-man. a. A eunuch, b. One who is 
only half-human, or deficient in humanity. 

c 3000 jElfric Gram. viii. (Z.) 27 Hie. .semiuir healfmann. 
36x0 H ealey St. A ng. Citic oj God xix. xii. (1620) 720 Calling 
him halfe-man, for his inhuman barbarism. 1727 Somer- 
ville Poems 357 God.) Sha Sefi, among eunuchs bred .. 
Beardless, halfmen. 

t Half-mark. Obs. The half of a mark; an 
old English money of account, worth 6r. 8 d. 

<2x056 Charter in Thorpe Cod. Dipl. IV. 136 Mid healf 
marce goldes. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 134 Hure hefd was 
worth half mark. 3695 W. Lowndes Atnendm. Silv. Coin 
64 A Noble which the Law used to call the Hauf Merk. 
x8gx Hubert Hall Antiq. <5- Cur. Exchequer 40 The de- 
nominations mark and half-mark, so often met with in old 
accounts, had no existence either in gold or silver currency. 

b. attrib. Costing half a mark : applied to non- 
canonical or ‘ border * marriages. Sc. 

1663 Lamont Diary 207 Gam.) Went away ..to the borders 
to be married at the half marke church (as it is commonlie 
named). 1724-7 Ramsay For Sake Somebody iii, Since ye 
are content to tye The haff mark bridal band wi' me. 

Half-marrow. [See M arrow-.] 

+ 1 . A husband or wife ; a spouse. Obs. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 446 A treacherous half- 
marrow to her husband. 3693 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (173B) 104 
That [she] hath given hersweetHalf-Marrowsucha Meeting. 

2 . Mining. A partner. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Half-marrozv, one of two boys who 
manage a tram. North . 3856 Whellan Hist. Durh. in 
Times ix Oct. (1894) 4/6 When two boys of equal size 
worked together [in ‘putting’ a load of coal] they were 
called half-marrows. 1883 Gkesley Coal-Mining Gloss., 
Half marrow, a butty or partner. 

Half-mast. The half of a mast, half the 
height of a mast ; in the expressions at half-mast, 
half-mast {high), at a point at or near the middle 
of a mast: said esp. of the position of a flag lowered 
to half the height of the staff as a mark of respect 
for the dead. 

x ? z 7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 Hoise your 
Sailes half mast high. 17x2 W. Rogers Voyage App. 41 
Have .. your Foretop-sail half-mast, and all your Anchors 
r e ^y. 1715 Lend. Gat. No. 5333/1 The Flag was hoisted 
half-blast high. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun. 17 The 
St. Georges jack .. was lowered half-mast high. x8ox 
Daily Nexus 8 Oct. 3/1 At Dover the flags on the public 
buildings and m the harbour are half-mast. 

Hence Half-mast v . trans ., to hang half-mast 
high. 


1891 Illustr. Lond. News 7 Feb. 174/1, I looked for the 
flag that Helga and. I had half-masted. 1892 A. E. Lee 
/ fir/. Columbus (Ohio) II. 149 Flags were halfmasted, and 
the.. prominent buildings were draped with mourning. 

Half-measure. [See Half a. 4.] A measure, 
plan, effort, etc. wanting in the thoroughness or 
energy required by the circumstances, or necessary 
for success; procedure characterized by compro- 
mise. 


1798 Bp. Watson Let. Peopled. Brit. (Jod.) Half-measures 
cannot save us. 1820 Ed in. Rev. XXXI V. xox The Academy 
has taken more than half-measures for improving.. it fart], 
x 85 a [see Half a. 4]. 1866 Kingsley Her civ. II. t. 4 Who 
wewd hare advised some sort of compromise, pacifying 
h an- measure. 1881 Freeman Sk. Venice 380 We feel how 
vain is the dream of those who think that this or that half- 
measure has solved it. 

Half-minute. The half of n minute ; a space 
of thirty seconds ; also half a minuto. b. attrib • 
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and Comb., as half-minute gun ; half-minute 
glass ( Haul .), a sand-glass which determines the 
time for the running out of the log-line. 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 11. 41 To calculate.. an eclipse, 
to minutes and half-minutes. 1708 N. Frowde Life Adv. 
Voy. (1773) 140 Half minute Guns were fired the whole 
Time, and every other Honour shewn to his Memory. 1717 
Frezter Voy . S. Sea 7 To answer the Half-minute Glass. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk . s. v. Glass, Half-minute and 
quarter-minute glasses, used to ascertain the rate of the . 
ship’s velocity measured by the log. 

Half-moon, sb. 

1 . The moon,’ when only half its disk appears 
illuminated ; more loosely, a crescent. 

1530 Palsgr. 230/1 Halfe moone, croissant de la lunc. 
1583 Stanyhurst jEneis 1. (Arb.) 33 With targat, an liaulf- 
moone Lykning. 1631 Widdowes Nat. Philos, (ed. 2) 13 
The Moone.. when she is horned, or halfe moone. 1660 
Hickeringill Jamaica (i66t) ti A sharp Iron in form of 
an half-moon, fastened to a staffe. 

2 . Applied to various things of the shape of a 
half-moon or crescent ; a figure or outline of this 
shape ; a formation of ships, men, etc., drawn up 
crescent-wise ; the 1 Crescent’ or Turkish power. 

1581 Sty ward Mart. Disci pi. 1. 24 The which, .is thebattaile 
called the halfe moone. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, hi. i. 100 
And cuts me from the best of all my Land, A huge halfe 
Moone, a monstrous Cantle out. 1608 Middleton Mad 
World , my Masters hi. iii, To wear half-moons made of 
another’s hair. 1659 B. Harris Parivafs Iron Age 242 
She [Venice] was not able alone, to sustain the weight of 
the Half-Moon. 1671 Milton P. R. ih. 304 See how in 
warlike muster they appear, In rhombs and wedges, and 
halfmoons, and wings. 1726 Amherst Terra: Fil. xlviii. 
256 A half-moon is the Turkish arms. 1893 H. A. Mac- 
pherson Partridges^ iv. 173 When he directed the half-moon 
it was a most beautifully executed manoeuvre. 

Z. Fort if. « Demilune 2. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 101 Out-workes, halfe-moones and 
retrenchments to hold the enemy. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. 
Sea 149 A Half-Moon, on which six Guns may be planted. 
1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 19 Some were half moons 
and quite a breastwork. 

f 4 . A cuckold; in allusion to his c horns rare. 
1659 Shirley Hoitoria <5- Mammon nr. j, Bow in homage 
to your sovereign antlers, Most high and mighty half-moon, 
prince of beccos. 

5 . Mining. Scaffolding filling up one half the 
sectional area of a circular pit-shaft , on which, 
repairs are done. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-Mining. 

6. attrib. and Comb. Shaped like a half-moon, 
as half-moon battery , bit, roof, shoe; half moon- 
shaped, -like adjs. ; half-moon knife, a double- 
handed knife used by the dresser of skins for 
parchment (Knight Did. Mech. 1875'). 

1607 Topsele Four-f. Beasts (1658) 324 Shooe him with 
half-moon shooes called 4 Lunette 1772 Forster in Phil. 
Trans. LXII. 396 Marks, .half-moon snaped. 1794 Nelson 
22 Feb; , in-Nicolas Disp. (1843)1. 359 The two guns mounted 
en barbette, are now making a half-moon battery. 1875 
Whyte Melville Riding Recoil, iii. (1870) 58 What I 
believe is called the half-moon bit, of whicn the bridoon, 
haying no joint, is shaped so as to take the curve of the 
animal’s mouth. 

Hence Half-moon v. trans to surround like a 
half-moon ; intr. to move in a half-moon forma- 
tion. Half-mooned a., shaped like a half-moon ; 
semilunate. 

1611 Coryat Crudities, Praise 0/ Travel, In his halfe- 
mooned chair. ^ 1707 Funnell Voy. (1729) 151 Fins .. 
stretching to his tail, which is half-moon’d. 1791 Miss 
Seward Let. 30 July, A pretty little lawn, half-mooned by 
the house and shrubberies. 1893 H. A. Macpherson Part- 
ridges fv. ^75 Half-mooning should always be done across 
the drills if possible. 

Half-moUTner. A name of the Marbled 
White Butterfly, Hipparehia GalatJiea . 

*832 J. Rennie Consp. Butterflies g Moths Index, Half- 
mourner. 1876 Morris Hist. Brit. Buttcrjlics 29. 

Half-mou'ming. 

1 . The second stage or period of mourning, after 
the expiry of full mourning, b. Attire in which 
the black of full mourning is relieved or replaced by 
white, or by such colours as grey, lavender, or purple. 

x8zo Mad. D’Akblay Diary Lett. (1854) VII. 273 They 
had already made up dresses for half mourning , of black 
and white. 1848 Thackeray Dinner at Timmins’s iii, She 
treated herself likewise to a neat, sweet pretty half-mourn- 
ing. 1856 I /lust r. Lond. News 29 Mar. 327/2 Half-mourn- 
ing bareges and muslins. 

2 . The Marbled White Butterfly ; = prec. 
Half-naked, a. As nearly naked as clothed. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 171/1 Halfe naked. 1552 Huloet, 

Halfe naked, seminudus. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xx. xvi, 
This host with whom you must encounter now Are men 
half-naked. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 52 T* ir The half- 
starved and half-naked beggars in your streets. 1828-40 
Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I- 99 Half-naked.. mountaineers. 
Half-nephew. The son of one’s half-brother 
or half-sister. 

1824 [see Half-niece]. 1834 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 14 
A Frenchman who is her own half-nephew, the son of a 
sister who was daughter to the same father by a former wife. 
+ HaTfher. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Half: cf. part- 
ner^ One who shares to the extent of a half.^ 

*594 Carew I 'asso (1 88 1) 85 Of my harm es a hal fner ouer right. 

Halfness (ha-fnes). [f. Half a. +-ness.] The 
condition or quality of being half or incomplete, or 


of being half one thing and half another ; a hesita- 
tion between two opinions or courses ; half-hearted 
action ; irresoluteness. 

1530 Palsgr. 228/2 Halfenesse, demieie. 1831 Fraser's 
Mag: HI. 131 Such Halfness, such halting between two 
opinions. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v. vi. (1871) 201 All 
Girondism, Halfness, Compromise is swept away, a 1859 
tr. Goethe's Convers. with Eckerman in Smiles Self-Help i, 
There is no halfness about them. They are complete men. 

Half-net, halve-net. Sc. [Etymologydoubt- 
ful : perh. more than one word.] A fishing-net set 
or held so as to intercept the fish as the tide ebbs. 
See also quot. 1812. 

*538 Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) An halfnett & half haw- 
nett of the Pott water. 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 76 
All such as have pitched, set or erected any Riff-Hedge, or 
Half-Net, upon Stakes or otherwise. 1810 Cromek Rem. 
Nithsdale <$• Galltnvay Song 305 (Jam.) He was standing 
with a halve-net, awaiting the approach of the tide. 1812 
Singer Agric. Dumfries 603 Halve Nets are a kind of 
bag-net which catch salmon, gibe, and sea-trout .. The 
persons, .entitled to use these and other small nets, are the 
proprietors within the royalty of Annan. 

Half-niece. The daughter of one’s half- 
brother or half-sister. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 223 To pay a .. 
visit to a half-nephew and niece, or rather a half-niece and 
her husband. 

Half-noble. A gold coin issned by Edw. Ill 
in 1 344 and by succeeding kings to Edward IV. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. eexxv. 231 The halfe noble of 
the value of thre shyllinges four pens. xB66 Crump Bank- 
ing x. 222. 

HaTf-note. 

1 . Mus. f a. A half-tone ; a semitone. Obs. 

1597 Morley I tit rod. Mus. 3 The b cliefe..is made thusb, 

or thus q, the one signifying the halfe note and flatt singing : 
the other signifying the whole note or sharpe singing. 1684 
R. H. School Recreat. 120 These are named Semitones, or 
the Half Notes , which must be well observed. 1763 J. 
Brown Poetry % Mus. v. 64 The modern Chromatic Kind 
is an incidental Ascent or Descent by Half-Notes, with a 
variable Intervention of whole Notes, 
b. A minim. 

1847 * n Craig. 

2 . The half of a bank-note, cut in two for safety 
in transmission by post. 

1882-93 in Bithell Counting-house Diet . 

Halfon-, halfundel, var. of Halfendeal. 

Half-pace. [In I, app. a corruption of earlier 
haultpace , haltpacc, Halpace, q. v. In 2, app. f. 
Half + Pace, but prob. an extension of sense 1.] 

1 . A stcp,raised floor, orplatform, on which some- 
thing ( c.g, : a throne, dais, etc.) is to be placed or 
erected, b. The platform at the top of steps, on 
which an altar stands. —Foot-pace 2 b. 

1569 in Etouiana (1865) 220, ij half-paces in the hawle 
for the Bybelers to stand upon. *593-4 Bursads Roll , 
Peterhouse, Carnb., Efficient! le halfe pace bibliothecm. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII , Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 381 The 
cardinal, standing upon the uppermost step, or half-pace, 
before the choir, a 1734 North Lives II. 433 Raised with 
a half-pace, almost a foot higher than the rest of the room. 
1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 July 1/2 On the half-pace below the 
reredos. 

2 . A broad step or small landing between two 
half flights in a staircase ; = Foot-pace 2 d. 

x6xx Cotgr., Aire , the halfe-pace, or landing place of a 
half-pace staire. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 267 You ascend 
from one half pace to another, by ascents of 7 steps. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 125 A Half-Pace, or 
Rest of two Paces broad. 1842-76 Gw ivr A re hit. Gloss., 
Foot pace or half Pace, that part of a staircase whereon, 
after the flight of a few steps, a broad place is arrived at, 
on which two or three paces may be taken before coming to 
another step. 

Hence Half-paced a., having a half-pace. 

1603 P. Stringer Reccpt. Q. Elis, at Oxf. in Plummer 
Elis. Oxf. (O. H. S.) 255 Aneasie half paced stayre, which 
was of good’ bredth. x68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) **7° The broad step of a halfpaced staire. 

+ Ha*lf-part. Obs. = Half sb. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxv. (1495) 362 The 
halfe part of mannys !yfe. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
jxxxiv. 264, I wyll gyue hym the halfe parte of my londes. 
*595 Shaks. John 11. i. 427 He is the halfe part of a blessed 
man, Left to be finished by such as shee. 1715 Leoni Pal- 
ladio's Archit. (1742) I. 12 If the Column . . be divided into 
6 half parts.. give 5 halfs of them to the diameter next to 
the Capitel. 1755 Magens Insurances II. 100 Within the 
first Half-Part of the Voyage. 

Half-pay. 

1 . Half the usual or fulhvages or salary; a reduced 
allowance lo an officer in the army or navy when 
not in actual service, or after retirement at a pre- 
scribed time. 

1664 Pepys Diary 30 Nov., The Dutch having called 
in their fleete and paid their men half-pay. 1749 Refut. 
Pamph. Navy Bill xo Every Officer, whilst he receives the 
Half-pay, is bound to enter upon Service. 1753 Scots Mag. 
May 261/2 Cashier and Paymaster of the Half-pay. 1823 
Byron Juan vm. ciii, No hero trusteth wholly to half pay. 
X844 R'egnl. ff Ord. Army 65 Officers upon the Half- Pay 
who are desirous of being^ employed upon Full Pay, are to 
report their wish to the Military Secretary. 

2 , An officer in receipt of half-pay. 

1826 Ann. Reg. _ 170/2 Now, like the other half- pays in 
London, he must live on plates of beef and goes of gin for 
the next seven years. 1865/W/ Mall G. ax Aug. 10/2 The 
half-pays, .have come over in great force. 


3 . attrib ., as half -pay officer, etc. 

1715 Dk. Marlborough 30 June in Lond. Gas. No. 5343/1 
Filled up with a half Pay Officer. 1727 Somerville Poems 
68 (Jod.) Half-pay captains and half-witted beaux. 1889 
A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 163 Englishmen with small means, 
of what might be termed the half-pay class. 
Halfpenny (h^'peni, dial. ba‘fp£ni, ha’peni, 
ha-peni, ha-pni). Also a. 4-7 halfe-, 4-8 half-, 
-peny, -ie, -ye ; p. 4 (alpeny), 4-5 halpeny(e, 
6 hapeney, happenny, (dial, hawpny). PL 
Halfpennies (b* 1 '’penis), halfpence (h^^pens). 
Also 4 halpenns, 5-6 halpens. [f. Half a. + 
Penny. The pi. halfpennies means the individual 
coins only ; halfpence is usually collective, or ex- 
presses the sum however made up.] 

1 . A coin (formerly of copper, now of bronze) of 
half the value of a penny; a sum equivalent to 
two farthings. Halfpenny farthings three far- 
things (£tf.) ; Three halfpence or a penny half- 
penny, the ordinary expressions for I \d. 

The halfpenny was first issued^ by Edward I, of silver. 
Under Charles II copper halfpennies were first struck ; since 
1 860 they have been of bronze. From Charles I to George III 
no copper pennies were struck, whence halfpence is still 
colloquially used for copper or bronze coins collectively. 

£1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 238 Edward did smyte 
rounae peny, halfpeny, ferthyng. 1382 Wyclif Luke xii. 6 
Wher fiue sparrowis ben not seeld for tweyne halpens? 1389 
Eng. Gilds 98 pe clerke, a £eny; be deen, a alpeny. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcviii. 177 Not worth an halfepenye. 
1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19. § 14 Those penyes to be taken 
and have course oonlye for halpens. 1579 Nottingham Rec. 
IV. 193 A quart of ale or here for a penne and a pynte for a 
hapeney. 1597 Bacon Ess. Ep. Ded., They will bee like the 
late new halfe-pence, which though the Siluer were good, 
yet the peeces were small. 1654 Whitlock Zootontia 18 r 
To the Philosopher, three halfpence. 1691 Hartcliffe 
Virtues 229 Their As, which is but half-penny-Farthing in 
our Money, with them weigh’d a Pound. 1699^ Bentley 
PJial. 440 The Species call’d Nine-pences and Four pence 
half-penies are gone. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xm. viii. 
There are thousands who would not have contributed a single 
halfpenny. 1849 Lytton Caxions * 38 He was only un- 
successful in turning my halfpennies into halfcrowns. 1850 
W. Irving Goldsmith 79 Adrift upon the town, with but 
a few half-pence in his pocket. 

f b. Halfpenny of gold : name given to the half- 
ryal, a piece worth (in reign of Edward IV) 5J. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 15, I beqwethe to the Prior 
a good purs and a halpenye of gold ther in. 

c. Halfpenny under l he hat, a low game of 
chance. 

1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. v. (1863) 240 Tom lies on a 
tomb-stone outside playing at halfpenny-under-the-hat with 
street blackguards. 

2 . Phrases, t To have one's heart, or hand, on 
one's halfpenny, to have a particular object in view 
(obs.). So Jto have one's hand on another half- 
penny. J\fore kicks than halfpence : see Kick sb. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Hearbes, etc. Wks. (1587) 255 But his 
mystresse having hyr hand on another halfpeny gan thus 
say unto him. 1589 Greene Mcnaphon (Arb.) 49 1 were 
necessarie he tolde us how his heart came thus on his halfe- 
pence. 1590 — Never too late * Wks. (Rtldg.) Introd. 10 
Francesco that was tied by the eies, and had his hart on his 
halfpeny, could not deny her. 16.. Notes on Dti Bartas, 
To Rdr. ii. (N.), But the blinde man, having hra hand on 
another halfe-penny, said. What is that you say, sir? 
f 3. A small fragment, bit, or piece. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 147 O she tore the letter 
into a thousand halfpence. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. That costs, or involves the 
outlay of, a halfpenny, as halfpenny ballad, dole, 
loaf, sheet ; of the shape or size of a halfpenny, as 
halfpenny mark. See also next. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. vii. 293 Ne non halfpeny Ale In 
none wyse drynke. 1419 E. E. Wills (1882) 40 Smale 
Halpeney Loves. *11553 Udall Royster D. iii. iii. (Arb.) 
45, 1 will crie halfepenie doale for your worshyp. 1709 Fnt. 
Apollo II. No. 70. 3/1. I sent it by the Halfpenny-Post. 
1710 Ibid. No. 100. 2/2 The Half-Penny_ Carriage. X865 
Dickens Mitt. Fr. 1. v, A choice collection of halfpenny 


Uads. 

b. Expressing depreciation : To be had for a 
lfpenny ; worth no more than a halfpenny ; of 
ntemptible value; trumpery. Also three- half- 
nny, twopenny-halfpenny. 

579 Tomson Calvin's Senn . Tim . 481/1 These halfpenie 
aues (as they cal them) these syr lohns that are hired for 
■ee halfe pence, or two pence, or two pence halfe penme. 
P3 R. Head Canting Acad. 93 A Low-Pad is a base 
eep-stealing half-penny Rogue. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem . 

xv. 370 Patrons ..gave some three half-penny priest a 
rate’s wages. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 2 Obliged to go 
all her halfpenny Errands.^ 1759 Sterne Tr. Ahamty 
i, Whether right or wrong, ’tis not a halfpenny matter, 
ialfpennywortll (hp ‘pen i wtnp), sb., con - 
Lcted ha’p’orth, ha’porth (h^'paJk). Also: 

1 healfpeniswurp, 5 halpeny worth, 6 halpyn- 
^rth. p. 5 halp worth e, 6 halporth, 7 hali-p- 
Drth, halfperth, 8 halp’worth, halfporth, b-9 
.p’worth, (dial, hawporth). [See Wobth.J 
; much as a halfpenny will purchase ; hence, a 
ry small quantity. _ . 

, ez 1035 LawsofCnut xii. (Thorpe) L Leoht 5^ c< ;Ot 

,ealf-penis-wur5 wexes Kt mlcere hide . . *4- ■ 
ilcker 598/26 Obolatus , an halfpeny worth. *479 
* (iE;o) U To 
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Misc. (1S8B) 32 A halpynworthe off bale for a halpney. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. 1 1 f ii. iv. 591. i 7 xx Addison Sped. No. 47 
r 7 To buy a Half-peny worth of Incle at a Shoemaker's. 

( 3 . c 1490 Prvvtp. Parv. 224/1 Halpeny wortbe. .(A", halp- 
vorthe\ obolitas , oblata. 3533 More Dcbcll. Salem Wks. 
332/2, 1 would wishe none heretike one halporth harme, that 
had clerely left his heresy. 1692 Southerns Wives Excuse 
1. j, Three halfperth of farthings. 1719 T. Gordon Cordial 
Low Spirits I. 342 Wearing out three Fens, and exhausting 
a Halfp’worth of Ink in her Service. 3728 Swift Past. 
Vial. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 203 A longer hap’orth never did 
I see. 3738 — Pol. Cotn'ersat. i6y Bring us a Halfporth of 
Cheese. 3838 Dickens Ntch. Nick. v, A penny loaf and 
a ha’porth of milk. 3873 Browning Red Cott . Nl.-cap m. 
734 Haste and secure that ha’p’worth, on your life S 

b. To lose the ship (orig. and prop, sheep, epos, 
hog) for a half pennyworth of tar : to lose an object, 
spoil an enterprize or conrt failure, by trying to 
save in a small matter of detail. 

Originally referring to the use of tar to protect sore places 
or wounds on sheep from the destructive attacks of flies. 
{Sheep is dialectal! y pronounced ship over a great part of 
England.) 

1670 Ray Proverbs 103 Ne’re lose a hog for a half-penny- 
worth of tarre [ed. 3678 154 adds Some have it, lose not 
a sheep, &c. Indeed tarr is more used about sheep. then 
swine.]. 3672 J. Phillips Maronides vi. 22 And judge 
you now what fooles those are, Will lose a Hog for a 
ha'porth of tar. (1705 J. Spruel in J. Smith Mem. Wool 
(3747) II. 66 So as the Proverb is verified, many a Time, we 
lose the Hog for the Halfpenny.] 1828 Craven Dial., 
//airport/:, 4 D unnut loaz t’ yow for a hawporth o' tar*. 
3869HAZHTT Eng, Proverbs ‘Tospoil the ship for a half- 
pennyworth of tar.’ Note, But in Cornwall I heard a version 
. .more consistent with probability, * Don’t spoil the sheep 
for a ha’porth of tar 3891 Rexdav ofRezdews IV. 576/1 To 
sink the ship by the refusal of the traditional ha'porth of tar. 

t Halfpennyworth, v. Ohs. [f. prec. sb.J 

1. ititr. To ‘ stick at ’ halfpence ; to haggle about 
minute expenses. 

3614 Raleigh Hist . World v. vi. § 4. 855 Their halfpenny 
worthing in matter of Expence when they had adventured 
their whole Estate in the purchase of a great Empire. 

2. trans. To deal out by halfpennyworths. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 14 He having .open’d the 
whole Pedlers-pack of his malice, which he half-p-worths 
out . . to his petty Chapmen. 

Half-pike. Now Hist. A small pike, having a 
shaft of about half the length of the full-sized one. 
There were two kinds ; one, also called a spontoon, 
formerly carried by infantry officers; the other, 
used in ships for repelling boarders, a hoarding pike. 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law m. ii, Here's a half-pike. 
3631 Chettle Hoffman 11. C iij, lie trie one course with thee 
at the halfepike, and then goe ; come draw thy pike. 3698 
Froger Voy. 12 Their ordinary Arms are the Hanger, the 
Sagay [assagai), which is a very light Half- Pike. 1735 
Lend. Gaz. No. 5358/2 The Duke of Guise with an Half- 
Pike in his Hand, being at the Head of the Regiment. 3769 
Falconer Diet , Marine (1789), Demipique , a half-pike, 
sometimes used to oppose boarders in a sea-fight. 3855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 422 Camp followers, armed 
with scythes, halfpikes, and skeans. 
b. Comb., as half-pike-man. 

3690 J. Mackenzie Siege London-Dcrry 60/2 That the 
said Half*Pike-men..be disarmed. 

Half-pounder (hafpau-ndaj). [f. Half a. + 
Pound si. + -ER 1 .] 

1. A gun that fires a shot weighing half a pound. 
(In quot . att rib.) Cf. four-pounder, etc. 

3800 Phil. Trans. XC. 235 We charged a half-pounder 
swivel with an ounce and an half, .of the mercurial powder. 

2. A thing (e g. a fish) of half a ponnd weight. 

18S6 R. C. I.eslie Sea-painter's Log x. 202 The great 

half-pounders are feeding in the broad spreading fords. 

Half-price. 

1. Half the usual or full price ; csp. that at which 
children or poor people are admitted to an enter- 
tainment or the like, or that at which people are 
admitted to a theatre when the performance is half 
through. Also, the time at which people are so 
admitted. * half-time.’ 

1720 Dn Foe Ca/t. Singleton xviil (1840) 3x4 It was much 
better for us to sell alt our cargoes here, though we made 
but half price of them. 1784 Cowpf.r Task 11. 624 A man o' 
the town dines late, but soon enough.. To insure a side-box 
station at half price. 1813 Examiner 15 Feb. 10S/1 That 
class.. whom the half-price admits to disturb the order . . of 
the .. Theatres. 3848 Thackeray /Ik. Snobs xlvifi. We 
drank mulled port till half-price. Mod. Children under 12, 
half-price. 

2 . attrib. or quasi-rf/^*. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz ii. (1890) 41 Theatrical converse, 
arising out of their last half-price visit to the Victoria 
gallery. x8S6 Corah. Mar. July 59 Can this have been the 
ongin of the old English half-price plan? 

3. quasi-tf/fo. At half-price. 

3844 Dickens Mart. Chttz. xxxii, He takes me half-price 
to the play. 1852 — Bleak Ho. xi, To go half price to the 
play. 

t Half-rater. Obs. A small racing yacht, 
so classed from 1S91 to 1S96; now called an 
18 -foot boat. (Also attrib.) 

1B94 Daily Nezvs to Sept. 3/4 Conditions.. imposed in 
order to keep out the ordinary raring half-rater. 1895 
Westnr. Gaz. 30 Jan. 4/x A half-rater yawl of his design is 
a novelty. 

Half-round, a. and sb. 

A. adj. Semicircular, in shape or section ; semi- 
cylindrical ; xm half-round bit, drill, fie. 

Ilatf round s/ade {Whaling), a spade with a blade re- 


sembling a carpenter's gouge, used in cutting the blanket 
piece free from the carcase. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandclslo's Trav. 57 Baths.. which 
were made all halfround. 1671 Milton Samson 2606 
A spacious Theatre Half-round on two main Pillars. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exert. 36 With the edge of. an half-round 
'File. /bid. 193 Half-round holes or Semi-circles. 3884 
F. J. Britten Watch <5- Clockm. 95 For long holes of large 
diameter nothing beats a half-round drill. 

B. sb. A semicircle ; a hemispherical figure. 

- 1728 Prior Knowledge 63S This fair half-round, this ample 
azure sky. a 1721 — Her Right Name zx In her forehead's 
fair half-round. 3821 Self Znstructor 27 In the midst of the 
half-round [of the quill].. 

b. Arch. ‘ A semicircular moulding which may 
be a bead or torus ’ (Gwilt Archit. 1842 - 76 ). 

So + Half-rounding a., forming a semicircle. 
2667 Milton P. L. iv. 862 The western point, where those 
half-rounding guards Just met, and dosing stood in squadron 
joind. 

t Half-seal. Obs. The impression of the re- 
verse side or 1 foot ’ of the Great Seal, with which 
certain documents used to be sealed. (Cf. half- 
bull, under Half- II n.) Abolished in 1833 . 

1509-20 Ad 3 Hen. V III, c. 26. § 4 Lettres patentes.. 
under the great seale or halfe seale of Englond. 3530 in 
W. H. Turner Scled. Rcc. Oxford 91 A wrytyng. .under 
the half? seale. 2566 Ad 8 Eliz. c. 5 Nomynated and 
appointed by her Maiestie, her heyres or successours, by 
Commyssion under the Half Seale as it hath ben heretofore 
used in such Cases. 3642 Termes de la Ley 179 Halfe seale 
is a seale used in Chauncery for the sealing of Commissions 
unto Delegates upon an appeale in a cause civil! or marine. 

2832 Ad 2 4 3 Will. /If, c. 92 § 4 Nothing herein, .shall. . 
affect . . the Right of His Majesty to grant any such Com- 
mission underThe Great Seal or under the Half Seal as 
aforesaid, to hear, .any Appeal . .which may before the said 
First Day of February [1833] be pending. 

Half-seas-over. [Situ was prob. a genitive 
case; half sea's = half of the sea.] 

1. Halfway across the sea. 

2553 in Picton L'pool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 107 The 
commodities, .w*k ben taken and retomed againe, when 
they be halfe the seas over, a 2628 Raleigh Invent. 
Shipping 27 That ride it out at Anchor, half Seas over 
betweene England and Ireland. 2688 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2396/4 About half Seas over, we discovered the Dutch Fleet. 

2833 G. Fowler Jr til. State N. York 8 It was his intention 
to have kept below until he thought we were about half 
seas over, when we surely could not have refused to cany’ 
him through. 

b. transf and fig. Halfway towards a goal or 
destination, half through with a matter ; halfway 
between one state and another. 

3697 Vanbrugh Relapse hi. ii, That’s thinking half-seas 
over, a 2700 Dryden (J.), I am half-seas over to death. 
2755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. xiii, 223, I returned them 
both my sincere Thanks, and thought myself half Seas over. 
1823 Byron Juan x. lxi, And hover Upon their airy confine, 
half-seas-over. 

2. Half-drunk, {humorous.) 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Half Seas over, almost 
Drunk. 3724 SPcct. No. 6x6. r 4 Our friend the alderman 
was half seas over before the bonefire was out. 2880 Spur- 
geon J. Plough//:, Pid. 42 There's nothing too bad for a 
man to say or do when he is half-seas over. 

t Half-shirt. Obs. A kind of shirt front for 
men, and chemisette for women, worn in 17 th c. 

2661 Pen's Diary 13 Oct., This day left off half- .shirts, and 
put on a.wastecoate. 2664 Ibid. 28 June, This day put on 
a half-shirt first this summer, it being very hot. 1672 Lady 
Marv Bertie in 32 tit Rep . Hist. PISS. Comm. App. v. 23 
The Dutchesse of. Cleveland was very fine in a riche petti- 
coat and halfe shirt, and a short man’s coat. 3678 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2343/4 One Half Shirt, with laced Cravat and 
Ruffles, a 2704 T. Brown Table-Talk in Colled. Poems 
(1.705) 228, I hate that Puppy.. that goes open breasted; 
'ris but a Half-Shirt. 2864 Chambers’ Bk. Days II. 233/1 
Half shirts were stomachers, richly decorated with em- 
broidery^ and lace, over which the bodice was laced from 
side to side. 

Half-sister. [Not recorded in OE., though 
healf-siveoslorwasi/Tob.iti use: cf.M HG.halpsu’esler 
(G. halbschwtslcr), Sw. halfsyster, Da. hcilvsostcr. ] 
1. A sister by one parent only. 

01205 Lav. 84x2 He wes his hrelue suster sune. 23.. 
r T: ** Hnt, 2464 Arthurez half suster pc duches dorter 
of lyntagelle. c 1400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) xxv. 320 Half 
sisters of per fader syd.e wedd pai. 2530 Palsgr. 228/2 
Halfe suster, sevr uterine. 2868 Freeman Norm . Conq. 
II. App. 587 The elder Countess Adelaide lias been com- 
monly taken to be only a half-sister of William. 

. >832 Tennyson ‘ Love thou thy land * 96 Raw Haste, 
half-sister to Delay. 2872 O. W. Holmes Pod Break/, -t. 
v. (1885) 11B The genius for religion.. is half-sister to the 
genius for music. 

+ 2. A lay sister in a convent.. Obs. 

2482 flTarg. Pas tons Will in Past on Lett. No. 861 III. 
2 8 4 , lehe hole and half susters at Normans in Norwich. 
HaTf-snipe. The jack snipe or lesser snipe, 
S col 0 pax gallimtla. (Cf. double snipe/) 

2766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 360 The French call them 
deux Pentrun, ivc the half s/tife. x86z C. A. Johns Brit. 
Birds 440. 

Ha;lf-s o*ver eign . 

1. An English gold coin, worth ten shillings. 
1 he sum is also expressed by half a sovereign. 

Originally (with the sovereign) coined in 1489 (but see 
quot. 2884); in the 17th c. these coins were superseded by 
the guinea and balf-guinea, for which the sovereign and 
half-sovereign wereagain substituted in 28i7:seeSovEREJGN. 

x 5 ° 3~4 Act 19 Hen. I ’//, c. 5 § 2 All mnner of Gold of the 
Coynes of a Sovcreyn Halfe Sovereyn [etc.]. 2551 Proclam. 


Edw. VI, in Wriothesley s C/iron. (1877) II. 59 The half 
soueraigne of crowne gould of tenne shillingcs. 2817 
Proclam, in Lond. Gaz . 22 Oct. 2093/1 To order that certain 
pieces of gold money should be. coined, which should be 
called * half sovereigns or ten shilling pieces *. 1884 Kenyon 1 
Gold Coins Eng. 77 This [the ryalj is doubtless the coin 
mentioned as a half-sovereign in the Statute 19 Henry VII, 
c. 5. .As the reverse is unlike the ryals and the same as that 
of the sovereigns, it would very likely be popularly called a 
half-sovereign. 

2. The name given by parlors to a 6-in. Purbeck 
stone pitcher; also to a granite pitching, because 
it is worth half a sovereign a yard {Diet. Archit. 
1S51). 

Half-staff. 1. = Half-mast. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4489/2 The Ships Flags, which were 
only half-staff high. 2876 Bancroft Hist. 1 /.S. III. xix. 
519 Pennants hoisted at half-staff. 

t 2. Half the length of a st#ifT. To fight at the 
half-staff, to fight at close quarters with staves. Obs. 

3603 Knolles Hist . Turks (1621) 517 The Persian horse, 
men also . . bearing staves of good ash . . fight with them as 
occasion servith at the halfe stafl'e. 

Half-starved, a. Having insufficient food ; 
poorly fed. 

2667 Milton P. L. x. 595 Uunam’d, undreaded, and 
thyself half starv'd. 2713 [see Half-naked]. 2879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such xv. 266 A half-starved Merry-Andrew. 

t Half-Strain. Obs. The quality of being 
half of a good stiain or stock and half of an inferior 
one ; half-breed. Also attrib. 

2673 Dryden Ambojma v. i, I am but of half-strain courage. 
1678 — Limbcrham in. i, I humbly conceive, you are of 
the half-strain at least. 

Hence f Ha’lf-strained a. Obs. 

3682 Dryden & Lef. Dk. Guise iv. iv, Half-strained shop- 
keepers, got between gentlemen and city wives. 2690 Dry- 
den Don Selast. m. i, I’m but a half-strained villain yet. 

t HaTf-sword. Obs. 

1. A small-sized sword. Cf. Half- II c. 

2552 Huloet, Halfe sworde, semispathium . 16x1 Florio, 
Mezza arma, a halfe-sword, any halfe weapon. 

2. Half a swoid’s length. To be at half-srvord, 
to be at close quarters with swords. 

2589 PasquiPs Ret . D b, To meete with his wisedome at 
the halfe sword. 2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 282. a 2626 
Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca v. ii, I was four several times at 
* half-sword with him. 

Half -thick, a. and sb. 

A adj. Of half the normal thickness ; see quots. 

2883 Almondbury <5- Huddersfield Gloss., Hauf thick, 
when applied to bacon means half-fed, or half fat, but if to 
a man, half-witted. 2884 Cassell, Half thick file, a large 
coarse file with one rounded and three flat sides. It is used 
as a rubber-file for coarse work. 

+ B. sb. A kind of cloth. Obs. 

3603 Lend. Gaz. No. 2924/4 Broad-Cloths, Serges half 
thicks, Duffils, Kerseys.* 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
xx vi. (1841) 1 . 258 Kerseys, cottons, half-thicks, duffields .. 
in Lancashire and Westmorland. 3748 De Foe’s Tour Gt. 
Brit. III. 235 Rochdale .. very considerable for a Sort of 
coarse Goods, called Half thicks and Kersies. 

Ha-lf-tide. 

1. The state of the tide half-way between flood 
and ebb, when it is half the height of high water. 

# 2669 W. Hacke Colled. Voy. in. (1699) 61 A Rock that . . 
is covered at half Tide. 2862 Ansted Channel Is/, ii. i.v. 
(ed. 2) 240 Innumerable pools of water left at halftide. 

2. (See quots.) 

2633 T. James Voy. 62 It flowes halfe tyde, that is, from 
whence the flood commeth, the water thither returneth, 
two houres before it be high water. 1762 More in Phi/. 
Trans. LI I. 453 The different tides daily observed between 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, called there tide and 
half-tide. 3843 Penny Cycl. AXVII. 246/1 When the 
stream continues xo flow up for three hours after it is 
high-water, it is said. to make tide and half-tide; if it 
continues to flow during one hour and a half, it is said to 
make tide and quarter-tide, and so on. 

3. attrib. and Comb. Left dry or accessible at 
half-tide, as half-tide cavern , rock ; half-tide basin 
or dock, one fitted with gates which are closed at 
half-ebb. 

2847 Craig, Half tide dock , a basin connecting two jor 
more docks, and communicating with the entrance basin. 
2854 H. Miller Sc/t. fy Sch/n. (1858) 532 Half-tide rocks, 
very dangerous to the mariner, which lie a full half-mile 
from the shore. 186* Ansted Channel 1 st. 11. ix. (ed. 2) 242 
It is not every half-tide cavern that is thus inhabited. 2880 * 
T. Stevenson in Encycl. Brit. XI. 466/1 In order to extend 
the time during which vessels can enter or leave a wet dock 
there, are two additional works which are often connected 
with it. . These are the entrance-lock and the outer or half- 
tide basin. 

Hence Half-tidal a. — half-tide {attrib.). 

2885 Truth 21 June 920/2 This difficulty might be met by 
a half-tidal lock and weir. 

Ha'lf-ti anker, sb. and a. 

A sb. Skip-building. (See quot.) 

1847 in Craig. _ iS^^-soNVeale Diet. Terms, ifnif-tim- 
vers, in ship-building, those timbers in the cant bodies which 
are answerable to the lower futtocks in the square body. 

B. adj. 1. Built half of timber. 

2842-76 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., I/alf timber building , a 
structure formed of studding, .with sills, lintels, struts and 
braces, sometimes filled in with brickwork and plastered 
over on both sides. 2874 Parker Goth. Archit. 1. i. 10 
Half-timber houses .. of which the foundations and the 
ground-floors only are of .stone, and ihe upper part of wood. 

2. Made of timber split in half. 

1874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 42 Timbered with 
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half-timber sets. Ibid. 80 In the middle of these half- 
timber bearers the uprights. .are morticed. 

Hence Half-timbered a. — B i. 

<71847 Mrs. Sherwood Lculy of Manor IV. xxiv. 80 At 
the porch of an old half-timbered cottage. 1893 K. L. 
Bates Eng. Relig. Drama 225 The many-gabled, half- 
timbered edifice of one of Edward Vi’s Free Grammar 
Schools. 

Half-time. 

1 . Half of a (particular! period of time. 

1645 Pagitt Hercsiogr. fi66i) 282 Months, weeks, dates, 
and half-times, and such like Chronology, 
b. (See quot.) 

x85o O. W. Holmes Elsie V. it. (1887] 21 It is customary' 
to atlow half-time to students engaged in school-keeping, — 
that is, to count a year, so employed, .. as equal to six 
months of the three years. 

C. Half the usual or full time during which work 
is carried on. (In quot, .1862 as adv.) 

x86x Weekly Times 13 Oct., Notices of cotton-mills being 
put upon half-time. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. viii. 
§72 Factories are worked half-time, or close entirely. 

2 . In Football , etc., The time at which the first 
half of the game is completed. 

1871 A. G. Guillemard in Belts Life 1 Apr., The call of 
‘Half-time’ found the play exactly in the centre of the 
ground. 1894 Times 23 Feb. 4/2 Before half-time he kicked 
two goals out of the three registered for Middlesex. 

3 . attrib as in half -tune system, the system by 
which school-children are enabled to attend school 
for half the usual time and spend the other half 
at some remunerative occupation ; so halftime 
register , a register of half-time scholars. Half 
time survey of ships : see quot. 1894. 

1861 Illnstr. Lond. News 13 Apr. 353/3 The extending 
the half-time system. 1887 Educational Department 
Circular No. 271, 7 Apr., A separate halftime register 
will be kept of nil half-time scholars. 1894 H. Pasch From 
Kcelto Truck 466 Half Time Survey , this applies to wooden 
and composite vessels, on either of which a special survey is 
held, when about one half of the time for which they may 
have been classed, has elapsed. 

Half-timer. One who spends half the usual 
or full time at anything, spec. a. One who works 
half-time in a factory. 

1865 Daily Tel. 3 Nov. 5/5 Now a half-timer will get 
more than he once did for full time. 1883 Standard 30 
Nov. 2/4 A child entered the mill as a half-timer at ten 
years old. 

b. A half-time scholar: see Half-time 3. 

1870 [see Full-timer]. 1879 Escott England I. 260 The 
half-timer [at school J is compelled to be regular in attend- 
ance. 1890 Times 19 Sept. 7/5 Half-timers — that is, children 
who divide their time between the school and the factory. 

Half-tone, sb. 

1 . Mus. = Semitone. 

x6sr [see Tone sb. 4]. 1880 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 685/1 The mechanism for raising the pitch of the 
strings [of a harp] one half tone.. or two half tones. 

2 . Art. A tone intermediate between the extreme 
lights and extreme shades ; one of the lighter 
shadows of a photograph, engraving, picture, etc. ; 
used esp. with reference to the production of blocks 
for printing by photography. Also attrib. 

1875 tr. V ogePs Client. Light xv. 251 The pictures were 
especially wanting in half-tones. 1894 Wilson Cycl. 
Photogr. 379 A picture without half tones is harsh. 1804 
Tunes 31 Jan. 3/3 The making of the blocks for the half- 
tone illustrations. 

t Half-tone, V. Obs. rare~°. (?) To sing or 
play in semitones. 

1483 Cath. Atigl. 171/1 To Halfe tone, semitonare. 
Half-truth. A proposition or statement which 
is or conveys only one half or a part of the truth. 

x ®|8 Manton Exp. Jude 4 Half-truth hath filled the 
world with looseness. 1840 Mill Diss. 4- Disc. 1187511. 
39S I he noisy conflict of half-truths. 1864 J. H. Newman 
A Pol. App. 91 A half-truth is often a falsehood, 
b. attrib. or Comb. 

^ OLER,DGE e ( x 895) 757 Self-designated Tories, 
and of course half-truthmen. 

Half-way, halfway (hafivF 1 : see below), 
adv., adj., so., and prep. [f. Half a. + Way sbJ] 

A. adv. (Stressed ha- If way when preceding the 
word it qualifies, ha-lfway % when following.) At 
or to half the distance. To meet halfway : see 
Meet v. 

c 1386 Chaucer Feme's Prol. 52 Lo Depeford and it is half 
wey pryme. 1530 Palsgr. 861/2 Halfe waye, ctu milieu dtt 
enemy tt x or a my chewy n. 1506 Shaks. 7 am. Shr. 1. i. 62 
I-wis it is not halfe way to her heart. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
Selv. Contents, An half-way boundless Bulk, c 3696 Prior 
Lyve Disarmed 12 Her bodice half-way she unlac’d. 1717 
Frezier Voy.S. Sea 106 A little above half way up a high 
mountain. 1726 Shf.lvocke Voy. round World (1757) iq 8 
Before I had got half way off. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
x, About halfway home. 1812 Bvron Ch. Har. 11. Ixix, 
Combined marauders half-way barr’d egress. 1886 Besant 
Childr. Gibeon 11, vi. The morning service was halfway 
through. 

B. adj. (Usually stressed ha' If way.) 

1 . Midway or equidistant between two points. 
Halfway house, a house (often an inn) situated 
midway between two towns or stages of a journey, 
and therefore considered as a convenient halting- 
phtce. Afsoy^. 

*7 X * Addison Sped. No. 511 ? 3 He was resting with it 
upon a half-way Bridge. 1793 in Corr. Ld. Auckland 


(1861) II. 515 Yours will be an excellent half-way house, 
almost as good as the inn at Bromley. 1839 Alison Hist. 
Europe (1849-50) VII. xlii. § 32. 115 The Cape of Good 
Hope had become a half-way house to their possessions in 
Bengal. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xvi. 195 My aim was 
to reach the halfway tent. 

2. Jig. That is midway between two states or con- 
ditions ; half one thing and half another. 

169. Ad Pop. P halers n. ii. 29 You're then Phanatick, 
Neuter, Half-way-man, Or mungrel Latitudinarian. 1790 
Han. More Relig, Fash. World (1791) 231 Some half-way 
state, something between paganism and Christianity. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, I. ji. xi. 261 It fared with this com- 
promise. .as with most, .half-way measures. 

C. sb. A point or position midway between two 
extreme points ; a halfway place or house. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Tray. 13 Cape of good Hope., 
being the halfe way into India. £-1665 Mrs. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1848) 46 In the halfway between 
Owthorpe and Nottingham. 1897 Daily News 23 Feb. 3/1 
The door opens to a hospitable halfway. 

• ’{'D. prep. Half-way up, down, along, etc. Obs. 

x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 488 A cloth., which 
reacheth halfe way the thigh, *706 Watts Hors Lyr. 1. 
Devotion <V A I use iii, Faint devotion panting lies Half way 
th’ ethereal hill. 

Ha*lf-wit. [See Wit jA] _ 
d* 1. One who is only half a wit ; a dealer in poor 
witticisms. Obs. 

1678 Drvden All for Ltrve Prol., Half-wits are fleas; so 
little and so light, Wc scarce could know they live, but 
that they bite. 17x3 Steele Englishman No. 43. 280 Pen and 
Ink . . in the Hands of a Half-Wit will do more Mischief than 
Sword and Dagger, a 1720 Sheffield iDk. Buckhm.) Wks. 
(1753) II. 208 Let the half-wits do it, *tis their drudgery. 

2. One who has not all his wits ; a half-witted 
person. 

*755 Johnson, Halfwit , a blockhead or foolish fellow. 
1828 in Webster. 1853 A. J. Morris Bible Introd. 8 Fools 
and half-wits think themselves justified in calling prophets 
and apostles to order. 1884 J. H. Wylie Hist. Hen. IV, 

I. 268 He often acted like a half-wit or a madman. 
Ha'lf-wi.-tted, a. [f. half wit + -ED. 2 

1706 Hearne Collect. 12 Dec. I. 3x2 A man of half wit.] 
d* 1. Lacking or deficient in (common) sense or 
reason ; simple ; senseless. Obs. 

cz 645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 32 To have to doe with 
perverse, irrational!, half-witted men. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb.' vi. § 102 The half hearted, and half witted 
people, which made much the major part of both Houses. 
a 17x6 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 228 As if we should call 
a Man an idle, vain, empty, shallow-pated, or half-witted 
Fellow. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. ii. 8 A self-satisfied, 
half-witted fellow, is the most ridiculous of all things. 

2. Not having all his wits ; imbecile ; daft. 

1712 Arbuthnot John Bull m. App. ii, A poor, simple. . 
half-witted, crack-brained fellow. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 
i- § 3 A poor half-witted man that means no mischief. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U.S. VI. xxx. 92 A half-witted king, every 
day growing feebler in mind. 

Hence Half-wittedness. 

1832 Westrn. Rev. XVII. 273 If the attempt to hedge-in 
gold and silver was unmixed folly, the Mercantile System 
was the kind of hybrid denominated half-witted ness. 

Ha'lf-WOrd. A word or speech which hints or 
insinuates something, instead of fully asserting it ; 
a hint, suggestion. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1022 She wolde not fonde 
To holde no wight in balaunce By halfe worde ne by 
countenaunce. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. m. (1586) 
161 b, He said . . he understood by y* halfe word, what the 
whole ment. 1741 Richardson Pamelas 1824) 1. 118 Only by 
one rash half-word [he was] exasperated against me. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vi. 1224 We must scrupulously 
hint With half-words, delicate reserves. 

Half-year. The half of a year ; six months. 
As a space of time, expressed by half a year. b. 
In Schools, etc. — Half sb. 6 a. 

C907 in Earle Land Charters 164 Ymb an oSer healfxear. 
1x54 O. E. Citron, an. 1137, xx wintre & half gsr & viii dans. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 51 A child M was of half yeer 
age. 1473 Warkw. Citron. 3 He departed oute of Englonde 
after halff 3ere. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. 1. 136, I am 
out of feare Of death, or deaths hand, for this one halfe 
yeare. x6xx Florio, Mezzannata, a halfe-yeares rent. 
1718 Freethinker No. 56. 3 I can open this Half-year with 
congratulating my Disciples. 1857 Huches Tom Brown 

II. i, The Doctor now talking of holiday doings, and then of 
the prospects of the half-year, what chance there was for 1 
the Balliol scholarship [etc.]. 

Half-ye a*rly, a. and adv. 

A. adj. Happening every half-year or six months. , 

1660 Wills ford Scales Comm. 70 Half yearly or quarterly 
payments. Mod. He pays a half- yearly visit to London. 

B. adv. Each half-year ; twice in a year. 

a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) in The Rents . . are paid 
half yearly. 1884 Law Rep. 2s Ch. Div. 717 At liberty to 
draw out half-yearly the moneys. 

Halgh(e, hal3(e, *en, obs. fif. Holy, Hallow. 
Hali, obs. form of Halely, Wholly, Holy. 
Halibut (hse-libz/t), holibut (hp-librt). 
Forms : a. 5-6 haly butte, 7 allebut, 7-S halli- 
but, 7- halibut. 0. 7 holybut, 7-8 hollibut(t, 

8 holly but (t, 7- holibut. [app. f. Italy, Holy +■ 
Butt sbA flat fish : cf. mod. Du. heilbot (in Kilian 
heylbot, eelbot ), LG. heillmlt, heilige butt, Nor-»e 
hezlagfski , Sw. helgefundra , Da. helleflynder i.e. 
holy Bounder ; supposed to be so called from 
being so commonly eaten on holy-days.] 

A large flat fish {Hippoglossus vulgaids), abun- 


dant in the northern seas, and much used for food. 
(Plural halibuts, also collectively halibut.) 

c 1430 Two Cookcry-bks. 60 Halybutte. Plays fryid. 157c 
Levins Manip. 195/27 Halvbutte, fish. 1616 Cart. Smith 
Descr. New Eng. 30 Cod, Cuske, Holybut [1624 Virginia 
vi. 2i6 Hollibut] Mackerell, Scale. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta iv. 75 The Hallibut is a big fish, and of great 
accompt. 1674 Ray Colled. Words, Sea Fishes 99 Holibut 
or Halibut. 1743 Phil. 7 'rans. XLII. 612 Sharks, Holly- 
butts, Red-fish, Trcut. 1854 Badham Halieut. 358 The 
hippoglossus vulgaris, or holibut .. individuals have been 
captured nearly eight feet in length, four in breadth, and 
a span thick. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Alan. xi. 302 An 
Indian canoe was out catching halibut. 

b. Applied to other flat fish of the family Pint - 
ronectidx, as the Greenland halibut (. Reinhardtius 
hippoglossoides ), and th t Monterey halibut ox bastard 
halibut of California {Paralichthys califomicus). 

c. attrib. and Comb., as halibut-killer ; halibut- 
broom, a disgorger for halibut ; halibut-slime, a 
kind of sea-anemone, parasitic on halibut. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 195 Halibut-killer and gob- 
stick for killing the fish and disgorging the hook. 

Hence Ha’libutter, ho’libutter, a vessel en- 
gaged in the halibut-fishery. 

* Halic, early ME. form of Halely, Wholly. 
Halichondroid (hrelikp-ndroid), a. Zool [f. 
mod.L. Halichondria, name of a genus of sponges 
(f. Gr. a\s, aAi- sea + xoTSpoy cartilage) -f-OU>.] 
Related to a group of sponges including Hali- 
chondria pa/ma/a, the largest British sponge. 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 427/2 A very common 
Halichondroid sponge. 

II Halic Ore (halrkon). Zool. [f. Gr. ccAr, a At- 
sea + Koprj maiden, lit. ‘ mermaid \] Name of the 
genus ofSirenians, found in the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, to which the Dngong belongs. 

1828 J. Stark Elent. Nat. Hist. I. 161 Halicore, Cuv. 
.. Dugungus, Lacep ; 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 305 The 
Dugong or Halicore is a native of the Indian Seas. 1883 
Cassells Nat. Hist. II. 269 The Dugong, typical of the 
genus Halicore, is a living form, ordinarily from ten to 
twelve feet long. 

Halidai, obs. form of Holiday, Holy-day. 
t Halidom [hre-lidam), -dome (dm*m). Obs. or 
arch. Forms : I hdb'gddm, 2-3 halidom, 4 
halydam, 4-7 halydom, halidam, 5-6 holy- 
dom(e, 6 hollidam(e, hollydam, 6-7 halli-, 
6-9 halidome, 7 haly-doome, holidam(e, holy- 
dam(e, 8-9 halidame, 3- halidom. [OE. hdlig- 
dom = MDu. hcilichdoem (Du. heiligdom\ OHG. 
heilightom (Ger. hciligtuni), ON. hclgidSmr (Da. 
helligdovi), f. OTeut. *hailag OE. halig. Holy : 
see -DOM. The substitution of -dam, -dame, in the 
suffix was app. due to popular etymology, the 
word being taken to denote ‘ Our Lady \] 

+ 1 . Holiness, sanctity. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 167 Mycet is se halidom & seo weor- 
bung Sancte Iohannes. ci20o Ormin 2117 Hiss halidom 
Was godedd himm and ekedd.. a 1626 Bp. Andrewes 
Sertn. xiii. (1661) 488 Then had it His perfect halydome; 
then it was holy indeed. 

2 . A holy place, chapel, sanctuary, arch. 

c 1000 /Elfric Exod xxi. 6 Bringe hts htaford hine to 
Jxes halisdomes dura. 1636 James Iter Lane. (Chetham 
Soc.) 2 They were not onely streets but halydoms. 1820 
Scott Monas/, ii, Under the necessity of marching with the 
men of the Halidome, as it was called, of Saint Mary’s. 
1839 Bailey Festus v. (1848) 46 The world Is Thy great 
halidom. 

3 . A holy thing, a holy relic ; anything regarded 
as sacred. Much used, down to 16th c., in oaths 
and adjurations. 

c 1000 Lazos of Ethelred in. c. 2 On J> am halisdome 
swerian b e him man on hand syl5. c 1200 Ormin 1785 Itt iss 
Godess arrke, & iss All full off halijdomess. 01205 Lay. 
15343 /Er he heom hasfden isworen uppen halidom. 1303 
R. BrUNNE Hand/. Synne 5629 pat dar y swere on pe 
halydom. 13. . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 2123 As help me God & 
halydam. a 1483 Gild Tailors Exeter in Eng. Gilds 3x8 
As god you helpp and holydom. 1529 More Dyaloge m. 
Wks. 237/2 My Lordes all, as helpe me God and halidome 
maister doctour here sayd vniomefetc.]. 01561 T. Preston 
Cawbyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 244 So help me God and 
halidom, it is pity of his life. [1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. 
v. 103 note. Let the twelve senior thegns. .swear on the 
halidome which shall be put in their hands.] 

b. Hence the asseveration : By my halidom . 

1533 J. Heywood 'Johan Tib B ij, Nowe so God 
helpe me, and by my holydome. 1567 Trial l Trcas. in 
Hazl. Dodsley III. 276 Now, by my halidom, it is alone. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gait . iv. ii. 136 By my hallidome, I was 
fast asleepe. 16x3 — Hen. VIII, v. i. 117 Now by iny 
Holydame, What manner of man are you ? _ X765 H. W al- 
pole Otranto v. (1798) 79 By my halidame, if it should ever 
be known. 1823 Scott Quentin D. ii, * By my halidome, 
he is ashore. 1 

Halie, obs. form of Hale v.. Holy. 

Halier, early form of Halyard. 

Halieutic (hreliyj/'tik), a. and rf. [ad. L. 
halicutiais , a. Gr. dAieim/ror, f. dMtvrrjs fisher, f. 
dAiahn' to fish, f. aAr the sea.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to fishing. 

iSsy Badham Halieut. 85 Suggestive of old halieutic 
associations. , . 

B. sb. pi. Halieutics : The art or practice of 
fishing ; a treatise on fishing. 
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1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. viii. 52 Foure boqkes 
of Cynegeticks or venation, five of Halieuticks or piscation. 
1696 J. Edwards Exist. God 1. 192 Other particulars which 
are mention’d in halieuticks. 1854 Badham {title) Prose 
Halieuticks; or Ancient and Modem Fish Tattle. 

Hence HaJieu'tical a. — H ALiectic a . ; Halietr- 
tically adv. , in relation to fishing. 

1851 Erasers Mag. XLIV. 437 Halieutical. 1883 Sat. 
Rev. 22 Dec. 796 To be halieutically encyclopaedic. 

Haligraphy (hali'grafi). [f. Gr. aAs, aXi- salt 
+ -yparpia writing.] A treatise or dissertation on 
the nature and quality of salts. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

% Halij, -en, obs. forms of Holt, Hallow. 
Halik, MR. var. Halelv Obs., wholly. 
HaTikeTd. north, dial. [f. kali, Holy + 
Keld, a. Norse kclda spring, well.] A holy well. 

1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 132 The pins cast into the 
haiikcld. f 

Hali’metry. [f. Gr. aXs, a\i- salt + -/terpra 
measurement] The measurement of the amount of 
saline matter in a solution. Hence Halime^tric a., 
relating to halimetry. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS6). 
Halimot(e, var. of Hallmote. 

Halimons (harlimas), a. [f. Gr. dAt/to? of or * 
belonging to the sea (f. dAy sea) + -ous.] 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Halt- 
mous.. of, or belonging to, the sea; marine; maritime. 
Also, .of, or belonging to salt ; saline ; salt. 

Haling (hf'liq), vbl. sb. [f. Hale so L] 
The action of the verb Hale ; dragging, hauling. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 Halynge, or drawynge, tractus. 
1584 Fenner Def. Ministers { 1587)41 By haling and pulling 
of sentences. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii. (1851) 159 The 
beggarly help of halingsand amercements. 1791 R. Mylne 
Rep. Thames 4- Isis 27 Cutting down the Trees which 
annoy the haleing of Boats. 

b. at l rib., as haliitg-path , -way. 

3726 Lend. Gaz. No. 6447/7 For Towing or Haleing-Paths. 
1784 Mkt. IV eight on Drainage Award 10 A haleing way, 
or towing path, along the east side of the said canal. 

+ H ai init re. Obs. [ad. mod.L. halinitrum , f. 
aXs salt + vlrpov nitre.] A name for saltpetre. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 741 If the fat of a Lizard is 
mixed with Wheat-meal, Hahnttre, and Cumin it maketh 
Hens very fat. 1672 T. Venn Contpl. Gunner viii. xo Arti- 
ficial Salt-Peter, Sal Nitre, or Haiinitre. 

HaTinOUS, a. [f. Gr. a\ivos made of or from 
salt + -ous.] Containing or consisting of salt; 
saline. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S6.) 
f HaHo’graphy. Obs . [f. Gr. dAr, d\t- sea 
+ -7 patyia writing.] A description of the sea 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). So f Halio'graplier, 
a describer of the sea (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 

I| Haliotis (hjeli|U n, tis). Zool. [f. Gr. aAr, aAr- 
sea + ovr, cor- the ear ; so called from their resem- 
blance to the human ear.] A genus of univalve 
shells, the Ear-shells, the tropical species of which 
are an important source of mother-of-pearl. One 
species is found as far north as Guernsey. 

1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. n8(Jod.) The great ear 
shell : the haliotis, with an even edge, and with seven holes. 
1883 Q. Rev. Jan. 200 Cattle, skins, timber, coal, seaweed, 
and haliotis, are plentiful enough. 

Hence Halio*toid a ., akin to the Ear-shell. 

3864 in Webster. 

t Halit, Obs. rare — L [ad. L. halit-us breath.] 
Exhalation, perfume. 

3657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. 377 Their gratious halit. 

Halite (harbit). Min. [ad. mod.L. halites 
(Glocker, 1847), f. Gr. aAs salt.] Rock salt., 

1 858 Dana Min. 112 Halite , common salt. 1879 Encyci. 
Rrlt. X. 228/2 Halite or R orb-salt (chloride of sodium) is 
more widely diffused than was formerly supposed. 

Halitliere (harliflaj). [ad. mod.L. Halilhe- 
riurn , f. Gr. aAr, dAx- sea + Orjptov beast.] An 
animal of the genus Halithcrium of extinct Sirenia. 

1880 Dawkins Early Man iv. So Halithere, so closely 
allied to the manatee of Africa and America. 

Halituous (halitir/ss), a. [f. L. halitus : sec 
next.] Of the nature of breath or vapour ; vapor- 
ous ; charged with or characterized by vapour. 

3616 J. Bullokar Eng. Expos., Halituous , vaporous, thin, 
moist, which may be voided out by the pores. 1684 
tr. lionet's Merc. Comfit, xvm. 620 An halituous Poyson 
is sent from the Antimony. 1757 Walker in Phil. Trans. 
L 130 The blueish tincture, which it received from this 
halituous body. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Halituous heat, heat 
of the body accompanied by a slight moisture on the skin. 
//. skin, a skin covered with slight moisture. 

Hence Halituo’sity, vaporous quality. 

17x0 T. Fuller Phartn , E.vtemp. 4x2 Wcdelius saith it 
[the tincture}..concentres the H.ihtuosity..of the Serum. 

II Halitus thwlitDs). [L. halilns breath, f. 
ha tdre to breathe.] A vapour, exhalation. 

1661 Kvelyn Fumifugivm Mi«c. Writ. 1. (1S05) 227 The 
same dangerous halitus of char-cole. 167s — Terra (1729) 
14 Evaporating the malignant Halitos’s and impurities of 
the imprisoned Air. 1758 W. Borlasp. Hat. Hitt. Cornwall 
25 The faintings which scire the workmen, are owing . . to 
. .the heat . .not to a sulphureous or mineral halitus. X875 T. 
Hayden Dis. Heart 9 If the pericardium be laid open, .its 
serous surface will be found moistened .. by a fine lialitus. 

Hnliwoi, -wey, var. of IIalewei, Obs. 
Haliwerfolk (ha! liwoifi^k). Obs. txc. Hist. 
Forms: 1-2 haliwere(8)folc, 2 -werefolk, 3-4 


-warfolc, -folk, 4-5, 9 (Hist.) -we r folk, -folc, 5 
-waresfolc, -ueresfolch, 8 -wor-folk, 9 baly- 
werfolc. Also, corruptly, 4 (h)aliwarcfolk, 7- 
haly-, holy-, -wark- , -work-, -folk. [OE. *haltg- 
weresfolc , people of the holy man or saint (cf. 
Bseda iv. xxvii. }>one halsan wer...Cu]>byrht).] The 
folk of the holy man or saint (Cuthbert) ; those 
who held their lands by the service of defending 
the body, relics, and territory of St. Cuthbert ; also 
the county of Durham wherein they dwelt. 

Called in Life of St. Cuthbert, c 1450 (Surtees) 4608 * Cuth- 
bert folk’, 7517 * saint popleh 
3099-1126 Charier in Finchaie (Surtees). 20 Rannulfus .. 
omnibus hominibus suis, Francis et Anglis, de Haliweres- 
folc, salutem. ? 12. . Charter in Newminster Cartulary 
(Surtees) X33 Unam bovatam terrm in Cunsdine, qusc est in 
Haliwerefolc. c 1303 Reg. Pal. Dunelm. (Rolls) III. 39 
Antiquiores totius Haliwarfolk’ et Northumbrian X430 
Feodarium Prioratus Dunelm. (Surtees) < passim ), Hali- 
werfolc, Hall waresfolc, Haliueresfolch. 18x6 Surtees Hist. 
Durham I. xxxiii, The tenants of St. Cuthbert, who pleaded 
their privilege of Halywerfolc. x8gz Boyle County of Dur- 
ham 74 The tenants, .on several occasions claimed that they 
were Halnverfolk, the folk or men of the holy man (wer). 

In some 14th c. documents (after wer was 
obsolete), misunderstood and corrupted as haly- 
wark-folk , i.e. people who had the holy work of 
defendiug the body etc. of St. Cuthbert. 

33x1 Reg. Pal, Dunelm. (Rolls) I. 8 A senioribus de Ali- 
warkfolk’ et Northumbria:. 13x6 Rot. Pari . 9 Edw. II, 
No. S I6ld. IV. 137 In iibertate episcopi Dunolmensis de 
Haliwarcfolks. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 736 They 
pleaded, .that they were Haliwerke folkes, and held their 
lands to defend the Corps of Saint Cuthbert. 1627 Speed 
England (1666) R b, Whose charge., was to keep ana defend 
the corps of S. Cuthbert their great adored Saint, and 
therefore they termed themselves, The holy work folks. 
1846 Brockett’s A". C. Gloss, (ed. 3) 207 The Halywercfolk 
or holy work people. 

Halk, obs. Sc. form of Hawk. 
t Halke. Obs . [Only in ME. : perh. a dim. of 

OE. *halh, healhy corner: see Hale sb.-] A 
comer, recess, hiding-place. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1119 He lokede in eche halke Ne sea he 
nowhar walke A^ulf his felawe. 1340 Ayenb. 2x0 Bide pine 
uader of heuene ine halke. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1780 
Lucretia, In he comyth in to a priue halk. c 1491 Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 93 O thou edder. .tomynge hyder and thyder 
by a thousande holettes and halkes. [1598 Speght Chancer' s 
IVhs. Rdr. to Chaucer (R.\ Where hast thou dwelt good 
Geffrey al this while?.. In haulks, and heme, God wot, and 
in exile.] 

Halket (harlket). The large grey seal, Hali- 
chcents gryphus. (Cent. Did.) 

Halkri(e)k, -krig, -krike, var. Halecret. 
Hall (hpl), sb. Forms: 1- hall, 1 heall,lieal, 
3-7 halle, (4 alle), 4-7 hal, haul©, 5 (hale, 
awle), 5-6 hawl(l)e, 6 haull, Sc. 5 hawe, 8- 
Ha*. [Com. Teut. : OE. hcall sts. f. = OS., 
OHG. halla (MLG., MDn., MHG. halle, Du. hal), 
ON. hell, hall - (Sw. hall, Da. hal):-0 Teut. 
*hallh- :—*halnb-, deriv. of ablaut series hel-, hal-, 
hill- to cover, conceal.] 

+ 1 . A large place covered by a roof; in early 
times applied to any spacious roofed place, without 
or with subordinate chambers attached ; a temple, 
palace, court, royal residence. Obs. in gen. sense. 

Beoumlf (ZO 89 He dojora ^e-hwam dream ^ehyrde 
hludne in healle. a 1x75 Colt. Horn. 231 pat se hlaford into 
J>ar halle come, c 1205 Lay. 28033 pa postes . . pa heolden 
up pa halle. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 540 He wende & lai 
witnoute toun, atte kinges halle. 1340 Hampolc Pr. Consc. 
8098 Loverd ! better es a day lastand In bijialles pan a 
thowsand. c 1400 Maundev. iRoxb.) v. 15 pai make pittes 
in pe erthe all aboute pe hall. X447 Bokenhasi Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 32 The virgyne, wych stant. . In the hey weye, venus 
halle by. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems, lxxxv. 75 Try wmphale 
hall, hie tour royall Of Godis celsitud. 1606 Holland 
Sneton. 21 1 Being once Emperour did set up also in his. Haule 
(or Court yard) the Lineall processe and race of his house. 
fg- 97* BltckL Horn. xiv. 163 Seo heal! ptes Hainan Gastes. 

Myrr , our Ladye 148 Whiche bathe dwelled in 
the halle of the maydens worn be. c 1460 Toztmelcy Myst. 
33 Doufe, byrd fulle blist, fayre myght the befalle 1 . . Fulle 
welle 1 it wist thou wold com to thi halle. 1868 Tennyson Lu- 
cretius 136 Stairs That climb into the windy halls of heaven. 

2 . The large public room in a mansion, palace, 
etc., used for receptions, banquets, etc., which till 
nearly 1600 greatly surpassed in size and import- 
ance the private rooms or * bowers 3 (see Boweii sb T 
2) ; a large or stately room in a house. In hall , 
was often rhetorically contrasted with in the field. 

Secants 3 hall : the common room in a mansion 
or large house in which the servants dine. 

c i2oo, eta [see Bower sbP a], a 1225 Leg. Hath. 1470 
In halle & i bure. C1325 Poem Times Edw. // 252 in 
PoL Songs. (Camden) 334 And nu ben theili liouns in halle, 
and hares in the feld. 34. . Now. in Wr.-Wfilcker 723/7 Hoc 
atrium, a. hawlle. c 1450 Bk. Curfnsye 3S8 in Bales Bk. 
311 In halle make lyre at yche a mele. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems lxvi. 23 The honourable vse is all ago. In hall and 
hour, in burgh and plane. 1530 Palsgr. 228/2 Halle in a 
hou^e, sal/e. a 1533 Lix Berners Htion cxk 383 Tlie r>*che 
chambers that were on the syde of the hall. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary u. (1625) ?S When by a part we understand 
the whole, as to say.. a hall for a house. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Olearivs' Voy. Am bass. 16 The Hall for Audience is 
on the ripht hand of thc Court. 17x7 Frezier Voy. S. 
iea e6t ULe first Room is a large Hall, about 19 Foot 


Broad, and between 3a and 40 in Length; *727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The hall . . in the houses of ministers 
of state, public magistrates, &c., is that wherein they dis- 
patch business and give audience. 1834 IV. Ind. Sketch 
j Bk. I. 152 One [compartment] occupying nearly half the 
area, which was designated * the hall’, and appropriated to 
the ordinary daily purposes of drawing and dining-room. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge xvi, To quarrel in the servants’ 
hall while waiting for their masters and mistresses. . 1874. 
Parker Goth. Archil. 1. iii. 89 Tart of the great Norman hall 
remains, now converted into the servants’ hall. 

• b. transf. The company assembled in a hall. 
1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, At her comynge gladdeth 
all the halle. 

3. The residence of a territorial proprietor, a 
baronial or squire’s 1 hall ’. 

(In early use,- not separable from 1.) 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 23 Se hselend cqm in-to pas 
ealdres halle. 1x400 Destr. Troy 8683 Within houses & 
hallis hard was pere chere. 14. . Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 
625/19 Quactum, halle, howse. 1596 Shahs. Tam. Shr. it. 
i. 189 But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendome, Kate of 
Kate-hall. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg . nt. 235 In town she 
dwelt ; — forsaken stood the Hall. 1832 Macaulay A rmada 
60 The warlike errand, .roused in many an ancient hall the 
gallant squires of Kent. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer s Field 36 
Aylmer followed Aylmer at the Hall, And Averill Avenil 
at the Rectory Thrice over ; so that Rectory and Hall, 
Bound in an immemorial intimacy, Were open to each other. 

4 . A term applied, esp. in the English universities, 
to a building or buildings set apart for the resi- 
dence or instruction of students, and, by trans- 
ference, to the body of students occupying it. 

a. Originally applied at Oxford and Cambridge 
to all residences of students, including the Colleges 
when these came to be founded. Now only Hist., 
arch., or poetic for ‘academic buildings 

At Cambridge this use survived till modern times, when 
some of the smaller colleges, though corporations, were still 
called halls', the older designation survives, for distinction’s 
sake, in the name of Trinity Hall. 

[1379 Patent Roll Rich. II, 1. 32 (New Coll. Oxon.) 
Custos et scholares collegii, domus, sive aula; pitEdicti.) 
<71386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 83 Poure clerkes two That 
dwelten in this halle of which 1 seye. 1474 in Wood City of 
Oxfordiyy.H. S.) I. i26Tenementum rnagistri et scholarium 
Collegii vulgariter nuncupati University Halle. ?x5 - . Ibid. 
I. 580 Gardinum quod pertinet ad Collegium de Queen Hall. 
1847 Tennyson Prbtcess Prol. 140 Pretty were the sight If 
our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt With prudes 
for proctors, dowagers for deans, And sweet girl-graduates 
in their golden hair. 1886 tr. Statutes of Trinity Hall in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge Introd. 17 The house [domus] 
which the aforesaid college shall inhabit, shall be named the 
Hall [aula] of the Holy Trinity of Norwich. 

b. After the institution of the colleges, applied 
specifically to those buildings and societies which, 
unlike the colleges, were governed by a head only 
(and not by head and fellows),nnd whose property 
was held in trust for them, they not being bodies 
corporate. (Cf. College 4.) 

The ‘ Halls 1 were originally very numerous, but in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time only eight remained in Oxfoid, and they 
are now almost extinct. 

1535-6 A ct 27 Hen. VIII , c. 42 § 1 Provostshippes, Maister- 
shippes, Halles, Hostelles. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 950 
In Oxford, .he founded also Magdaleyn Hall. x6ix Florio, 
Allfggio . . also a skollers house, as the halls in Oxford, 
that haue no lands, but all liue of themselues. 1683 Wood 
Life 18 May(0. H.S.) III. 47 A Master of every College and 
Hall to have procuratoriall power during the duke of York’s 
being at Oxon. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 699 In colleges and 
halls, in ancient days. When learning, virtue, piety and truth 
Were precious. 1877 Statutes rf Univ. Oxf. Commissioners 
(1882) 215 A Statute for the Union of Balliol College and 
New Inn Hall. 1896 Kelly's Oxford Directory 91 ThehaJls 
axe governed by the Statu la Aulularia’, a code of regula- 
tions originally formed by the University, and since amended 
by Convocation. Ibid. 92 The four Dyke Scholarships 
formerly belonging to this hall [St. Mary] have now been 
suppressed. 

c. In recent times applied to buildings in 
University towns, established, whether by the Uni- 
versities or not, for the use of students in the higher 
learning, sometimes enjoying the privileges of the 
University and sometimes not: c.g. at Oxford, 
private halls for the residence of undergraduate 
members of the University, under the charge of a 
member of Convocation; theological halls (e.g. 
Wycliffe Hall), halls for women students (e.g. 
Somerville Hall, Lady Margaret Hall). 

For the last two classes the name * college * has also been 
assumed : see College. 4 e. 

Divinity H all, the name applied to the theological depart- 
ment of the Scottish Universities, and to the theological 
colleges of the Nonconformist churches. 

*879 Minutes of Committee of Assoc, for Education of 
Women ( 21 June, The Scholarship to be called the Mary 
Somerville Scholarship tenable at Somerville Hall for 3 
years. 1879 Times 23 June, Other exhibitions and scholar- 
ships have been and will be awarded by the I^ady Margaret 
and Somerville Halls. 1882 Addenda to Statutes (i Oxford) 
S79 § 1 Of the granting of Licenses to open private Halls. 
Ibid. § 6 Of the Conditions upon which a Private Hall may 
become a Public Hall of the University.^ 1896 Kelly’s 
Oxford Directory p 4 To open a suitable buildingas a private 
hall for the reeepnon and tuition of matriculated students 
who shall be admissible to degrees.. the proprietor of such 
hall is to bear the title of* Licensed Master’. 

d. In American colleges : A room or building 
appropriated to the meetings of a literary or other 
society ; also the society itself. 
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• x888 J. A. Porter In Cent. A lag-. Sep. 751 The twin literary 
societies l or * halls ', generally secret, and always intense in 
mutual rivalry, which have been institutions at every leading 
college in the land. Ibid., Oliver Ellsworth, afterward 
Chief* Justice.. founded Clio Hall at Princeton, and a few 
years later, in 1769, Whig Hall arose at. the same college. 

5 . In English colleges, etc. : The large room in 
which the members and students dine in common. 

1577 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 371 The 
Comedie played publiklie in the hawlle at Christmas. 1683 
Wood Life 19 May, They went into the hall [of Queen’s 
Coll. Oxford], and viewed the pictures of King Charles I 
and his queen. 1853 C. Bede Verdant Green vi, That he 
might make his first appearance in Hall with proper eclat. 
1877 Blackmore Cripps xix. (1895) iir Will you dine in 
hall with me? Mod. Concert in Balliol Hall, 
b. traits f The dinner in a college hall. 

1859 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. 5 , You ought to dine in 
hall perhaps four days a week. Hall is at five o'clock. 
a 1890 R. F. Burton in Life (1893) I. 74 The time for * Halt 
that is to say for college dinner, was five p.m. 

6 . A house or building belonging to a guild or 
fraternity of merchants or tradesmen. 

At these places the business of the respective guilds was 
transacted; and in some instances they served as the 
market-houses for the sale of the goods of the associated 
members; as Apothecaries' Hall , Haberdashers' Hall , 
Merchant Tailors' Hall , Saddlers' Hall, etc. etc. in 
London. See also cloth-hall (Cloth 19), Common hall, 
Guild-hall, etc. 

c 1302 [see Common hall i*j. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 370 To 
sitten in a yeldehalle on a deys. 1548 Hall Chrott ., Hen. 
VI , 170 The Mayre .. ordeyned, that all Wardeins of 
misteries, should assemble their felowship in their particular 
hawles. 1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dmvry v. i, And 
therefore use a conscience (tho’ it be Forbidden in our Hall 
towards other men). 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 233 Examine 
the truth of it at Stationers Hall. 1708 New View Lond. 
593 An Alphabetical Account of Companies and their Halls. 
1869 Arundell London 4- Liv. Comp. 187 The custom of 
possessing magnificent halls had not.. become general. 

7 . A large room or building for the transaction 
of public business, the holding of courts of justice, 
or any public assemblies, meetings, or entertain- 
ments. (See also Musiohall, Town-hall, etc.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 39 ° The tour he made of Londone, 
Wyllam }>ys proute kyng, And muche halle of Londone, frat 
so muche was boru all thyng. 1382 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 27 
Thanne kn^tis of the president takynge Jhesu in the mote 
halle. 1568 Grafton C/tron. II. 237 The king and the 
Erie went hand in hand to the great Hall of the Towne. 
1732 Lediard Sethos II. ix. 334 They desir'd the ambassa- 
dors to go out of the hall. 1802 M. Cutler in Life , etc. 
(1888) II. 79 The House [Congress] .. adjourned for the 
purpose of giving opportunity to workmen to fix some venti- 
lators, which were greatly wanted in the Hall. 1826 H. N. 
Coleridge West Indies 193 The Court House, .contains a 
hall on the ground floor for the Assembly. 1867 Dickens 
Lett. 16 Dec. (1880) II. 318 , 1 have to go to the nail to try 
an enlarged background. 

+ b. The Hall , Westminster Hall, formerly the 
seat of the High Court of Justice in England ; 
hence, the administration of justice. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI. 185 b, To Westmynster, and 
there set in the hawle, with the scepter royal! in his hand. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. i. 2 Whether away so fast?. .Eu’n 
to the Hall, to heare what shall become Of the great Duke 
of Buckingham. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 11. 218 To Virtue’s 
work provoke the tardy Hall. 

+ c. A formal assembly held by the sovereign, 
or by the mayor or principal municipal officer of a 
town; usually in phr. to keep hall , call a hall. 
Obs. (See also Common hall.) 

1551-2 Edw. VI frill. 7 Jan. in Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 
388, 1 went to Detford to dine there, and brake up the halle. 
1568 Grafton Chron. (1809) II. 526 [Christmas] kept at 
Greenewiche wjth open nous-hold, and franke resorte to the 
Court (which is called keping of the Hall). C1665 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1848) 162 Whereupon 
a hall was called, and the danger of the place declared to 
the whole town. 1684 Loud. Gaz. No. 1056/4 The next 
day the Mayor called a Hall, and . .swore all the Aldermen. 

8 . The entrance-room or vestibule of a house ; 
hence, the lobby or entrance passage. 

(The entrance-room was formerly often one of theprincipal 
sitting-rooms, of which many examples still remain in old 
country houses.) 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 10 The Hall of a private-house, 
serving for the most part_ but for a Passage. 1706-7 
Farquhar Beaux' Strat. 1. i. The Company . . has stood in 
the Hall this Hour, and no Body to shew them to their 
Chambers. ^ 1790 J. B. Moreton IV. Ind. 1 st. 24 Do not 
keep loitering about the hall or piazza. 1848 Thackeray 
Dinner at Timmins's Hi, Fitz tumbled over the basket., 
which stood in the hall. 1897 M. Hamilton McLeod of 
Camerons 259 They were still standing in the hall of the hotel. 
+ 9 . A space in a garden or grove enclosed by 
trees or hedges. Obs. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gard. 19 Groves . . Close-Walks, 
Galleries, and Halls of Verdure. Ibid. * 49 You should 
always . . make something Noble in the Middle of a Wood, 
as a Hall of Horse-Chesnuts, a Water-work . . or the like. 

+ 10 . =Halling. Obs. 

1845 Parker Gloss. Archil, (fid. 4) 1 . 197 They [the walls] 
were also sometimes hung with tapestry or carpeting, and 
a set of hangings of this kind was occasionally called a 
Hall or Hallyng. 

11 . In allusive phrases: Bachelors hall ’ an 
establishment presided over by an unmarried man, 
or a man in the absence of his wife. + Cutfurse 
hall , + Ruffian's half a place where cutpurses or 
ruffians congregate, or exercise their pursuits. 
Liberty half a place where one may do as one likes. 


x6xS Tomkis Albumazar in. vii, ’Tis the cunningst nimmer 
Of the whole Company of Cut-purse-Hall. 1632 Massinger 
City Madam 1. ii, My gate ruffian’s hall 1 What insolence 
is this? 1773 Goi.dsm. Stoops to Conq. n. (Globe) 652/1 
This is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do just as you 
please. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, I’ll have my Bachelor’s 
Hall at the counting-house. 1844 — Mart. Chuz . xi, 

‘ Bachelor’s Hall, you know, cousin said Mr. Jonas. 1885 
C. F. Holder Marvels Anirn. Life 226 Captain Sol, who 
was a widower, and kept bachelor’s hall, so to speak. 

+ 12 . A hall! a hall! a cry or exclamation to 
clear the way or make sufficient room in a crowd, 
esp. for a dance; also to call people together to a 
ceremony or entertainment, or to summon servants. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. 1. v. 28 A Hall Hall, giue roome, 
and foote it Girles. 1599 Chapman Hum. dayes Myrth PJays 
1873 1. 103 A hall, a hall, the pageant of the Butterie. 1623 
Middleton Entertainment at Lord Mayors Wks. (Bullen) 
VII. 373 A hall 1 a hall ! below, stand clear. 1689 S. Sewall 
Diary 19 Mar. (1878) I. 249 When the people cry’d, a Hall, 
a Hall, the Aldermen came up two by two, the Mace carried 
before them. x8o8 Scott Mann, v. xvii, Lords to the 
dance, — a hall ! a hall ! 

13 . attrib. and Comb as hall-bib/e, - board , - book , 

- ceiling , - chair , - chimney , - cleaner , - clock , -feast , 
-floor, -hearth, -keeper, -lamp, -man, -pillar, - porter , 
-table, etc.; hall-like adj. ; also hall day = Court- 
day I ; hall-disputation, hall-exercise, a dispu- 
tation in a college hall ; hall-full, as many as a 
hall will hold ; + hall-reader, one who read the 
Bible or other book in the college hall ; + hall- 
spoon, a spoon made of hall-marked silver. Also 
Hall-house, -mark, etc. 

1672 Acc. Christ's Coll, in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) III. 368 The "Hall-Bible is bound in 1672. 1786, 
1823 Ha’ bible [see Ha’]. 1746 M. Hughes Jml. Late 
Rebellion Back of Title, Entered in the * Hall-Book of the 
Company of Stationers. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe iv. 23 
The hall-clock . . points at nine. 1585 Higins tr. Junius ' 
Nomenclator 371 Dies fast us. .An "hall day : a court day : 
a day of pleading, as in terme time at Westminster hall, &c. 
1700 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 642 A private verdict 
was given, and will be affirmed the next hall day in court. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc . 1765 Arnydde the *halle flore. 1883 
Black Shandott Bells xxviii, A ’'hall-full of men smoking 
pipes. 1705 Hearn e Collect. 12 Nov., A *Hall Keeper for 
Blackwell Hall. 1834 W. Ind. Sketch Bk. 1. 153 A common 
’‘hall lamp was suspended from one of the centre beams. 
x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 369 The desk which 
was used by the "Hall-Reader. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2339/4, 
15 Spoons, 4 being "Hall Spoons gilt. 1682 Mrs. Behn City 
Heiress 52 Being drunk, and falling asleep under the "Hall- 
table. x8o8 Scott Alarm, vi. Introd. 52 The huge hall- 
table’s oaken face, Scrubb’d till it shone. 

Hall, obs. form of Haul. 

Hallabaloo : earlier form of Hullabaloo. 

Hallachore, Hallalcor : see HAhALCoR. 

+ HaUage (hg-ledg). Obs. Also 7 halledge. 
[a. F. hallage (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. halle 
market-hall + -age.] A fee or toll paid for goods 
sold in a mercantile hall or market ; see qnot. 1607. 

x6o 7 Cowell Interpr., Hallage is a fee due for cloths 
brought for sale to Blackwell hal in London. X648 in Picton 
L' pool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 181 Paid for townes customes 
and hallage iij H . 1664 Ibid. 298 Goods distreyned for anie 
towns custome of Halledge. 1678 Act of Common-Council, 
London B j a. All sorts of Broad .. Cloths . . brought unto, 
pitched, and harboured in Blackwell-Hall. .there to remain 
till.. the Duties of Hallage herein after-mentioned also [be] 
paid. 1720 Strype S lends Sur v. II. v. x8r/i. 

t Hallalloo - , sb. ? Obs. [Extended form of 
Halloo. Cf. also halla-. Hullabaloo.] Shouting, 
loud and excited vociferation. 

1730 Fielding Tom Thumb 1. v, Would I had heard.. The 
hallalloo of fire in every street !. 1749 — Tom Jones iv. viii, 
So roared forth the Somersetshire mob an hallaloo. 

Hallan (harlan). Sc. and north, dial. Also 6-8 
halland, 8 hallon, 8-9 hallen. [perh. derivative 
or dim. of Hall.] A partition wall in a cottage ; i 
particularly, that between the door and the fire- 
place, which shelters the room from the draught 
of the door ; also the inside porch formed by this 
partition. 

1490-91 MS. Iloslill. Roll, Durh., Pro dalbura murorum, 
gabellorum, hallandorum, per xiv dies. 1500-20, etc. [see 
Hallan- shaker]. 1728 Ramsay Fables, Monk 4- Miller's 
■Wife 249 Hab got a kent, stood by the hallan. a 1774 
Fergusson Farmer s Ingle, When he out o’er the halland j 
flings his een. 1829 Hogg in Blackw. Afag. XXVI. 48 The 
family being at prayers when she went.. she stood still 
behind the hallan. 

b. Comb., as hal lan- end, -pin, -post, -side. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Shepit. in. ii, A foundling that was ’ 
laid Down at your hallon-side ae morn in May. 2825 
Brockett iV. C. Gloss., Hallen-Pin , a pin fixed upon the 
hatlen for the purpose of hanging up coats, hats, etc. 1894 
Crockett Raiders 55 John and Rab were hid at the back 
of the hallan-end. 

Ha*Han-sha:ker. Sc. A beggar who stands 
shaking the hallan ; a vagabond, sturdy beggar. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 57 Sic knavis and crakkaris. . 
Sic halland schekkaris. a 1605 Polwart Flytingw. Mont- 
gomerie 758 Land lowper, light skowper . . Halland^ shaker, 
draught raiker. 1785 Jmt.fr. Lond. 4 (Jam.) Staakin about 
like a hallen-shaker. 18x6 Scott Aniiq. iv, I and a wheen 
hallenshakers like mysell. 

Hallbard, obs. form of Halberd. 

Hall-door. a. The door of a hall or mansion, 
b. The door leading into the hall or entrance-room 
of a house ; the front door. 


- J : I2 °5 Lav. 30153 WiS uten his halle dure. craxo Sir 
Cleges 287 The vsscher at the hall dore was Wyth a staffe 
stondynge. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 73 Fyndyhg the 
Hall dore of the Palace of Caunterbury shut against them 
they went to an inwarde backe dore. X791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest vi, Several times she went to the hall-door in 
order to look^ into the forest. 1808 Scott Alarm, v. xii. 
{Lochinvar vii), They reached the hall door and the charger 
stood near. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xi, The hall-door, 
which was half of glass, stood open. 

Halle, obs. form of Hale sbS, a. and v. 
Hallecret : see Halecret. 

H Halleflinta (heleflrnta). Mill . [Sw.b horn- 
stone, f. hall fiat rock + Jlinta homstone, Hint.] A 
name given to a very fine-grained variety of gneiss, 
generally free from mica, and resembling felsite. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 213 Felsite has 
also received the names of petrosilex, and in Scandinavia 
halle-flinta. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xii. 214 Those 
varieties termed halleflinte and homstone having a peculiar 
flinty aspect.. x88o Academy 20 Nov, 370 The Chinese 
Rocks are allied to halleflinta. 

Hence Halleflintoid a., of or like halleflinta. 

• 1888 Blake in Q. Jml. Geol. Soc . XLIV. 2S0 Some more 
halleflintoid rock (well shown in a quarry by the roadside). 

II Hallel (Hk 1 ? 1 , hze-lel). [Heb. Vsn hal lef inf. 
and imper. ‘ praise, celebrate *, a vb. in the Piel con- 
jugation, with which Ps. cxiii begins.] A hymn of 
praise, consisting of Psalms cxiii to cxviii inclusive, 
sung at the four great Jewish feasts. Also attrib. 

Great hallel, a hymn of praise consisting of Psalm cxxxvi, 
and, according to some, of part of Psalm cxxxv, sung on 
occasions of great joy. 

1702 Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 190 After this they 
proceeded to sing the hymn, or rather to finish the Hallel, 
which in all consisted of six Eucharistical psalms, beginning 
at the 113 th aud concluding with the 118 th . 1876 C. M. 
Davies ifnorth. Lond. 209 That Last Supper . . with its 
simple Hallel-Hymn. 1877 C. Geikie Christ Iv. (1879) 662 
At the Feast of Tabernacles, the great Hallel was daily sung 
in their processions. 

Hallelujah, -iah (hrel/h/'ya), ini. and sb . 1 
Also 6 halleluya, 6-7 halleluia(h, 7 halaluiah. 
[a. Heb. mV?n hallelu-ydh 'praise (ye) Jah 
(=Jehovah)’; the verb is the imper. plural of 
ftn : see prec.] The exclamation * Praise (ye) the 
Lord (Jah, or Jehovah)’, which occurs in many 
psalms and anthems ; hence, a song of praise to 
God; = Alleluia ini. and sb* 

*535 Coverdale Ps. cv[ij. ( heading ) Halleluya. Ibid. 48 
Let all people saye: Amen, Ainen. Halleluya. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Rev. xix. 1, I heard the voyce of muche people in 
heauen saying, Halleluiah. 1625 Sanderson Serm. I.xiS 
The abridgement is short, which some have made of the 
whole book of Psalms but into two words, hosannah, and 
hallelujah. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 634 And the Empyrean 
rung With Halleluiahs. 1738 Wesley Hymn, ‘ Lift up 
your Heads' iv, Their Hallelujahs loud and sweet With 
our Hosannas join. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, ii. That the 
psalms they now heard must be exchanged in the space of 
two brief days for eternal hallelujahs or eternal lamentations, 
b. = Hallelujah-chorus. 

x88o Grove Diet. AIus. I. 646 He [Handel] has written 
other Hallelujahs or Allelujahs. 

C. attrib. and Comb., as hallelujah. -band, 
-victory (see quots.) ; hallelujah-chorus, a musi- 
cal composition based upon the woid ‘ hallelujah * ; 
hallelujah-loss, a popular name for a female 
member of the Salvation Army. 

a 1763 Byrom Ep. Gentl. Temple (R.) Tune the hallelujah 
song anew. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms , Hallelujah 
Band, a sect of Protestan t dissenters. 1880 Grove Diet. Alus. 
I.646 The Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is known to 
everyone. 1889 Reddall Fact, Fancy 4- Fable 247 Hallelujah 
Victory, That gained by newly converted Bretons, led by 
Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, in 429. They went into battle 
shouting 1 Hallelujah 1 ' 

Hallelujah, sb . 2 [Taken as the same word as 
prec. : but of uncertain origin.] 5= Alleluia sb!*, 
the wood-sorrel. Prior Plant-n . 1863. 

Halleluj atic, -iatic (h^li'lttyre'tik), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Hallelujah ; *= Alleluiatic. 

a 1818 Christian Antiq. II. 119 (T.) Called halleluiatick 
psalms. 1888 D. R. Thomas Hist. St. Asaph 7 This engage- 
ment, which has been handed down as ‘ The Halleluiatic 
Victory \ 

+ Hallelujous, -u*ious, a. Obs. =prec. 

1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 46 Thus when thy awfull 
presence shall draw near These Hallalujous Courts, 

Haller, obs. form of Heller, a coin. 

Hallew, obs. form of Halloo v. 

Halleyr, obs. form of Halyard. 


Hall-house. Obs. exc. local. 

+ 1 . A house or edifice that is a hall. Obs. 

1467 Ord. Worcester xii. in Eng. Gilds 393 CItezen or 
straunger that hyreth eny chambour in that seide JiaJle 
house [the Guild-hall]. _ 

2 . The principal living-room in a farm-house. 
1564 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 80 The testament was 

maid in his haull house, upon a holloday. , *5#-® 

The said Thomas was soore sike, lytnge in his hall nouse. 
1599 Acc,-I>£. in Antiquary XXX. 11 . 24- In the hawle hou?c. 

3 . The farm-house, as distinguished from the 

cottages on the farm. . . . 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1S91) 191 And then was the old 
tenant at Mydsomer to remove out of the hall house. 

4 . (Sc. ha' house) A manor-house ; = Hall 3. 
xjozLoud. Gaz. No. 3826/4 At Latimers in Bucks.. is a 
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fair large Hall-house fit for a Person of Quality, vjzz 
Addison Sped. No. 517 T 2 Captain Sentry, my master's 
nephew’, has taken possession of the hall-nouse, and the 
whole estate. 1814 Scott Wav. x. Saying * there were mair 
fules in the laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatley*. 

Halli, var. Halely Obs., wBolly. 

Halliard : see Halyard. 

Halliballoo : see Hullabaloo. 

Hallibut, Hallidome : see Halt-. 

+ Hallier L Oh. Also 4 halyer. [f. Hale 
v.l, perl), after an OF. halier, hallier 1 : cf. sawyer .] 

1 . One who hales or hauls ; a hauler. 

1479 Off. Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 425 Ne soffir not 
the halyers to hale it all awey. 1644 Prynne & Waucer 
Fiennes' Trial 44 Cannons., might with ease have been 
easily drawne off, being downe the hill, and many Halliers 
horses ready at hand for that service. 

2. Earlier form of Halyard, q.v. 

. 3 . A kind of net for catching birds. 

1727 Bradley Fain. Did. s.v. Call, Then place your Net, 
call’d a Hallier, quite round.. each Part about twenty Foot 
distant from the Cage, 

i* Hallier 2 , Oh. [f. Hall.s$. 4: cf. med.L. 
auldrius in same sense.] A student in a hall at 
Oxford University. 

1587 Harrison Englatul 11. ii. (1877) *• 87 The students 
also that remaine in ^ them [Oxford hostels or halls] are 
called hostelers or halliers. 

'bHaTling. Ohs. Also 5 hawlyng(e, 5-6 hall- 
yng. [f. Hall sb. + -ing : cf. bedding ; flooring.] 
Tapestry or painted cloth for the walls of a hall. 

1418 E. E. Wills (1B82) 35 Alle the hustilmentis of Bed- 
dyng, hallyng, pottys & pannes. T427 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) I. 329 Unum pannum pinctum vocatum hawlyng. 
1483 Calk. A ngl. 179/1 An Hawlynge, anlmtm . 1522 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 115 A hallyng of steynyd clothe w x rynnyng 
vynys and leves wt bestes and birdes. 1565 Eng. Church 
Furniture (Peacock) 94 Item one vale which our vicare 
haith and he haith made a hailing therof. 

HaTlion, b. ally on. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
hullion. [Origin uncertain. Cf. F. haillott rag.] 
A term of contempt : A low or scurvy fellow ; an 
idle, worthless fellow. 

1785 Burns Addr. Beelzebub 37 They, .tirl the hallions to 
the btrses. 1789 D. Davidson Seasons 26 (Jam.) Some 
rustic hallion. 1808-18 Jamieson, Hullion. 1817 Scott 
Rob Roy iv, This is a decenttsh hallion. 1825 Brockett N. 
C. Gloss., Hallion, a term of reproach. 1895 Crockett Men 
0/ Moss-hags xxx. 223, 1 can manage the hullions fine. 

Hallite (harlait). Min. [Named from Halle in 
Germany.] A synonym of Aluminite or Websterite. 
183 7 Dana Min. 1872 Watts Diet. Client. III. 6. 
ETalliyard, rare obs. form of Halyard. 
Ha*ll-mark, sb. [f. Hall sb. 6.] The official 
mark or stamp used at Goldsmiths’ Hall in London 
by the Goldsmiths’ Company, in marking the 
standard of gold and silver articles assayed by 
them ; hence, generally, a mark used by Govern- 
ment assay offices for the same purpose. 

2722 Bond. Gaz. No. 5974/3 That the same [silver wares] 
have the Hall-Mark thereon. 1832 A. Rvland Assay Gold 
4 S. 4 Every one has observed that all plate bears certain 
marks;— these are generally five in number and are called 
the Hall-marks , or assay marks. 1884 Britten Watch 4 
Clockm . x 50 Birmingham. — Hall mark, an anchor in a 
square frame for gold, and an anchor in a pointed shield 
for silver. 1887 Academy 1 Jan. 15/3 The hall-mark was 
a Lombardic capital T, the mark for the year 1496-7. 

b .Jig. A distinctive mark or token of genuineness, 
good breeding, or excellence. 

1864 Daily Tel. 1 Sept., A guardsman, bearing on him the 
* Hall mark ' of Alma. 1887 Fall Mall G. 21 Mar. 3/1 The 
stamping with a hall-mark (called a degree) is not the only, 
or perhaps even the chief, function of a university. 1894 
Wolskley Marlborough I. 140 The hall-mark of real 
military genius. - 

Ha'll-mark, -j. [f. prec. sb., after Mark v.] 
tram. To stamp with a hall-mark. Also fi". 

1852 A. Rvland Assay Gold 4 S. 135 Express instructions 
..to have the plate Uall-marked. 1891 G. S. Layard 
C. Keene ii. 36 It certainly never occurred to them that 
Nature had hall-marked him ‘genius'. 

Hence HaTl-markod ffl. a., -marking vbl. sb. 
1870 Bta r k w. Mag. Aug. 202 Its hall-marking is no guaran- 
tee tor quality. 1884 Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 116 The 
hall marking of all watch cases of gold or silver made in 
Gieat Britain.. is compulsory. 188S Athenxnm 22 Dec. 
852/1 On the^ plea that the articles were not hall-marked. 
Mod. ( Jig.) Not hall-marked on every link. 

Hallmote, halmote (bp-impn). Forms: 
2-5 halimot, 4 (7-8 Hist.) halymote, Hist. 6 
haylemot, 6-9 halimoto, heal-gemot, 7-9 hal- 
mot, 8 hallimoto, 8-9 hal(l)mote, 9 holbnoot. 
[Early ME hal-imot, -ymote, repr. an OE. *hcalD 
gem St, f. he all HalL + gemSt meeting, assembly.] 

1 . The court of the lord of a manor, held in the 
hall ; a court-baron. 

xxot /.arts Hen. /, c. 9 § 4 in Thorpe A ne. Lays I. 517 
Et omnts causa termlnctur ve! hundreto, vel cornitatu, vcl 
halimoto soexm habencium, vel dominorum curbs. Hid. 
c. to } 1.52S In enuds omnibus et hallemotis pcrtincmibus. 
ctzz S L\v. 3*997 Hu AScUtan her com..hu he sette hali* 
mot, & liu he sette hundred. 1591 Lamhardf. Archeion 
(16x5) 15 'Hie Court Baron, anciently called Heal-gemor, 
ami corruptly Haylemot, that is.. the Court of the Hall, 
Mannor, or chicfe place. 1607 Cow eel Iniapr ,, Ilalymote 
is a court Baron .. the etymologic is the meeting of the 
tenents of one hall or maner. 1846 Brocket? s N. C. Gloss. 
(ed. 3) I. 206 Halmet-couri. . The name is still kept up in 


Durham county, in the bishop’s manors. 1892 Garnier H ist. 
Eng. Landed Int. 63 Private courts, such as those of the 
King’s Thane and Halmote. , , 

Jig. a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 154 Upo lofte The devel 
may sitte softe, And holden his halymotes ofte. 

2 . The court of an incorporated trade-guild or 
f company*. 

<11633 Coke Inst. iv. (1669) I. § 9 The Court of Hall-mote. 
This is.. as much as to say the Hall Court, f. Conventus 
Civinm in Anlam publicain, every Company of London 
having an Hall wherein they keep their Courts, and this 
Court anciently called Hall-mote or Folk mole. 2708 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Bril. 1. 111. x. (1743) 209 The court 
of Halmote, or Assembly of every Guild or Fraternity. *892 
Hazlitt Livery Comp. Lond. 104 In 30 Edward I the 
Bakers were allowed to hold four hall-moots yearly, to 
determine all offences committed in their business. 

It has been erroneously analysed as ‘ holy or 

ecclesiastical court*. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vr. ii. § 22 All these appeared at 
the Hali-mote or Holy Court of the Cellarer.^ 1670 Blount 
Law Did., H alim ol e. .also a Holy or Ecclesiastical Court. 
1797 Jacob's Law Did. s.v. Halymote , Called the holymote 
or holy-court, Curia Sanctimotus , for regulating the bakers 
of the city. 

Hallo, halloa (halp a *), int. and sb. [A later 
form of Hollo {Jiollozv, holloa'), q.v. Cf. Ger. 
hallo, halloh , also OHG. hald, hold , emphatic 
imper. of haldn , holon to fetch, used esp. in hailing 
a ferryman. Also written hullo{a, hillo{a, hello, 
from obscurity of the first syllable.] A shout or 
exclamation to call attention, or expressing some 
degree of surprise (e. g. on meeting some one un- 
expectedly). Cf. Halloo. A. as inlerj. 

1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge x, * Halloa there ! Hugh ! ' 
roared John. 1864 H. Stencf.r Illustr. Uttiv. Progr. 217 
Any phrase with which one may be heard to accost the 
other — as ‘ Hallo, are you here?’ 

B. as sb. 

Mod. I gave a loud halloa. Loud halloas were now 
heard in all directions. 

Hallo, halloa (bal<w ;),*• [f. prec.] intr. To 
shout or exclaim * hallo ! ’ 

1781 Mad. D’ArblayD/<i?9' May, They were all halloaing 
at this oddity. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 6 The groom 
saw him, and halloed to him to know where Mr. Grimes . . 
lived. 1884 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 2/2 There must be no 
halloaing before we are out of the w’ood. 

Hallock, var. Hollock, Obs., a Spanish wine. 
Halloo (hah/*), int. and sb. [Goes with Halloo 
v. ; it may be a varied form of Hollo int. and 
sb., suited to a prolonged cry intended to be heard 
at a distance.] An exclamation to incite dogs to 
the chase, to call attention at a distance, to express 
surprise, etc. A. as interj. 

[1605 Shaks. Lear in. iv. 79 Pillicock sat on Pillicock 
hill, alow; alow, loo, loo.] a X700DRYDEN (J.), Some 
popular chief, - but cries halloo, And, in a trice, the bellow* 
ing herd come out. 1728 Swift Mullinix 4 Timothy 
Wks. 1755 III. 11. 213 Will none the Tory dogs pursue. 
When through the streets 1 cry hallool * 1796 Scott Wild 
Huntsman i, The Wildgrave winds his bugle-horn, To 
horse, to horse 1 halloo I halloo 1 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 31X Halloo ! I said, I begin to perceive a track. 

B. as sb. (See also View-halloo.) 

1707 Freind Pclcrborcr.u s Conti . Sp. 211 Be sure, .you 
answer with an English Halloo. 18x0 Scott Lady 0/ L. 

II. xxxvii. The minstrel heard the far halloo. 2859 Art 0/ 
Taming Horses, 4 c. xii. 201 When hounds do not come up 
to the huntsman's halloo till moved by the whipper-in, they are 
said to dwell. 1885 W. A. B. Hamilton Mr. Montcncllo 1 1. 
47 A piercing view-halloo announces the much-desired event. 

Halloo (hal/7*), v. Also 7 hallew. [Either f. 
Halloo int. and sb., or a variant of earlier Hallow 
x/. 2 , with shifted stress as in OF. haloe-r , il halo‘C.\ 
L a. intr. To shout ‘ halloo ’ to dogs in order to 
urge them on. b. t rafts. To urge on or incite 
with shouts. 

It is doubtful whether the first two quotations belong here 
or to Hallow v.~ 

1568 Hist. Jacob 4 Esau 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley II. J95 
Then maketh he [Esau} with his horn such toohing and 
blowing, And wilh his wide throat such shouting and halloo- 
ing. 1606 I. Carpenter Solomons Solace xli. 162 Admoni- 
tions whcrtjy he hnlleweth men away from those vanities. 
1717 Prior Alma it. 3x2 Old John halloos his hounds again. 
1826 Scott Jrtil. 17 Feb., Many who have hallooed me on 
at public meetings, [etc.]. 1836 H. Rogers J. Hcnve vixi. 
(1863J 214 Bishops, who hallooed on the inferior clergy., 
in this cruel and ignoble sport. 

2. intr. To shout in order to attract attention; 
to holla. 

1722 Dn Foe Plague 105, I halloo and call to them till I 
make them hear. 2791 Mrs. Kadcliffe Font. Forest i, 
His conductor then hallooed. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner 

III. 124 Hallooing from an open throat, Like travellers 
shouting for a boat. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 25 
We were, .hallooed after to go into every lodge to eat. 1814 
Jane Austen Mansfield Park (1870) III. vii. 333 Hallooing 
out at sudden starts. 

b. Proverb. Not to halloo until one is out of 
the wood, not to shout till one is safe from robbers 
in the forest; esp .Jig. not to exult till all danger 
or difficulty is past. 

xBox \V. Huntington Bank of Faith 85 But, alas! I 
hallooed before I was out of the wood. 1876 Fairumrn in 
Contemf. Rev. June X37 He halloos, not only before he is 
out of the wood, but before he is well into it. 

3. trans. To shout (something) aloud. 

x6oa Mabston Ant. 4 Mel. m. Wks. 2856 I. 31 He might 


fall thus, upon the breast of earth, And in her eare halloo 
his misery. 2814 Jane Austen Mans f . Park (1870) III. 
via. 341 The servants halloo’d out thejr excuses from the 
kitchen. 2852 D. Jerrold St. Giles xiii. r?4 He hallooed 
into the gaping ears of the landlady the terrible intelligence. 
Hence Halloo*ing vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

2568 [see sense x]. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 24 We 
heard a Halloing from Shorewards. 2808 J . Barlow Columb, 
vi. 540 And with hallooing blast Shake the vast wilderness. 

Hallo o-baloo, -bo-loo : see Hullabaloo. 
Hallow (hre*lo u ), sb . 1 ; usually in pi. hallows. 
Forms; ihfil5a,yfc///.hdlS9, 2-4hal3e,*3ze,hale3e, 
hali}, etc. ; also 3-4 halwe, halewe, 4 halu, 4-6 
halow(e, etc. Plural : a. 1 h&lsan, 2-4 hal^en, 
2 halechen, 3 hale3(h)en, Orm. hall^henn, 
alhen; also 3-5 halwen, halewen (3 haluwen, 
4 hawen), 5 halo wen. &. 3 halhe, 3-4 halwe. 
7. 4 hashes, -is, hali^his, haly3hs, 4-5 ha- 
10311(e) s ; also 3-5 halwes, 4 (alwes), hal(e)wis, 
halouys, hawlouys, halus, 4-5 halowis, -ous(e, 
-owse, 4-6 halow(e)s, 5 halewes, -oes, (aleues), 
6- hallows, (6-7 -es). [OE. hdlga, definite form of 
halig adj. holy {se hdlga, sco hdlge, the holy (man, 
woman), fa hdlgan the holy ones), used nt length 
as an ordinary weak sb. (Cf. Ger. dcr heilige , die 
heiligen, L. sanctus, It. santo, F. saint.) The -cu 
plural was retained in the south during the ME. 
period, while hahues appeared in midi, and north 
before 1300. In the radical form hdlig, the a be- 
came regularly 0, and the -ig became y ; but in 
hdlga the consonant group caused shortening of the 
a to a, and the g before a back-vowel produced w, 
between which and the / was developed 0 , as in 
an-ozu , widow, etc. Cf. Hallow v.' 1 '] 

1. A holy personage, a Saint. (Little used after 
1500, and now preserved only in All-hallows 
and its combinations, q.v.) 

<1885 Will of Alfred in Earle Land Ch. 248 On godes 
naman and on his halixra. ci 000 Allfric Horn. II. 142 
CuSberhtus se hal^a si55an ^efremode mihti^lice wundra 
on Sam mynstre wunigende. c 2000 — Saints' Lives 
(E.E.T.S.) II. 52 Swa swaseo halite [St. Maryjasr foressede. 
2254 O.E. Chron. an. 1137 § 5 Hi sseden openlice&et crist 
slep & his halechen. C2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 Ure louerd 
wile cume and alle his halewen mid him. c 2200 Ormin 6009 
Bitwenenn Godess halkhenn. a 2225 Juliana 76 As hit 
deh alhen [MS. B. halhe] to donne. ^2230 Hali Meid. 
19 Dream . . )>at nane halwes ne mahen. a 1240 Lofsong in 
Coll. Horn. 217 Imennesse of haluwen. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
1* 53/227 He:3 halewe in heouene is. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
82 Crete halwe.. As Seynt Cristyne & Seynt Fey. Ibid. 
233 Mony ys the holy halwe, that her y bured ys. Ibid. 
255 Ye relykes of halewen yfounde were, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 10402 Of halus^ hei in heuen blis. Ibid. 29549 (Cott. 
Galba) It takes him fro be cumpany of halows. C2300 
Ibid. 22592 (Edin.) Es na liable [v. rr. halu, hahve] vndir 
be heuin. 23.. Sir Bates i2i&(MS. A.IDelmre a bef fro be 
gal we, He be hateb after be alle halwe ! [ v . rr. alle halowse, 
al halowes]. c 2325 Prose Psalter li[i]. 9 In be sy$t of byn 
halwen. £2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 182, I vowe to 
Saynt Michael, & tille halwes bat are. a 2340 Hampole 
Psalter v. 15 Ymange aungels & haloghs. 2340 — Pr. Cottsc. 
5x19 Alle his halghes sal with him come, c 2350 Will. 
P ale rue 371 To crist & to hal alwes. c 2380 Wyclif Wks. 
(1880) 48 Acursed of god of fraunseis and of alle hawen. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 14 To feme halwes [v.r. halowes] 
kowthe in sondry londes. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 
A chirche of al halwen .. oure Lady is after Crist cheef 
halwe of al mankynde. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 60 
Him bai honoure and wirsenepes before all of;er halowes. 
r 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. cxlvii. (1869) 133 Ayenst 
god and alle hise halwen. c 2440 Sir Gcavlhcr 380 Yet may 
she surn good halowe seche. ^1480 Caxton Souncs of 
Aymon iii. 99, I swere you vpon all halowes. Ibid. xix. 
418^ I swere to you, sire, by all halowen. 2553 Becon 
Reliyucs oj Rome (1563) 238 Martyrs, Confessours, and 
virgines, and the halowes of God. 2647 Ballads (i860) 
I. 67 Watson, thee I long to see By God, and by the 
Hal I owes. [2876 Frf.eman Norm. Cong. V. 284 Men said 
openly that Christ slept and His hallows. (See quot. 1x54.)] 

2. In pi. applied to the shrines or relics of saints ; 
the gods of the heathen or their shrines. 

In the phrase to seek hallcnvs, to visit the shrines or relics 
of saints; orig. as in sense 1, the saints themselves being 
thought of as present at their shrines. Cf, quot. C1440 in 1. 

c 2*oo Piets 4 Virtues (1888) 3 Do menn <5e habbeo gode 
behaten god te donne, oftcr hal^e to sechcn. c 2385 Chaucer 
L. G. IV. 1310 Dido, Sche sekith halwis & doth sacry* 
fisc, c 2400 Dcstr. Troy 6so Swiftly to sweire vpon 
swete haloghes. Ibid. 10948 With Sacrifice solemnc [pai] 
soghten be re halowes. 1:1489 Canton Sonnes of Aymon 
xxvi. 552, I wylle . . that ye bere wyth you the halou es for 
to make theym swere thervpon. 2523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 
1636 Right is over the fallows Gone to seke hallows. 1561 
Schole-tto. Worn. 30010 Hazl. E. P.P. IV. 11700 pilgremage 
then must they go, To WiKdon, Barking, or to some hallowes. 
b. Holy of halloivs ; see Holy. 

3. Hallow- in Comb, (chiefly in .SV.) is used for 
All - hallow- = All Saints’-, in Hallow -day, 
Hallow-e’en, Hallowsi as, IIallow-tidk ; also 
hallow-fair, a fair or market held at Hallowmas ; 
hallow-flro, a bonfire kindled on All-hnllow-e’en, 
an ancient Celtic observance. 

2795 MAcniERSON Wyntoun s Cron, Gloss,, Halow-fair Is 
held on the day of all saints. 2799 Statist. Acc. Scot!. XXI. 
T45 f Fam.) But now the hallow fire, when kindled, is attended 
by children only. 

Hallow (h.T’b"), *b.~ Forms : 5 hnlow, 6- 
hallow, 7-9 hallo, halloo, [f. Hallow v.- 



HALLOW. 
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HALLUCINATE. 


Often identified in spelling with Halloo, although 
pronounced with stress on first syllable.] A loud 
shout or cry, to incite dogs in the chase, to help 
combined effort, or to attract attention. 

c 1440 Prontp. ParzK 223/2 Halow, schypmannys crye, 
ccleuma. 1583 StanVHURst /Ends n.(Arb.) 45 With shout* 
ing clamorus hallow. 1603 Drayton Bar. IVars 11. (R.), 
With noise of hounds and . halloos as distraught. 2634 
Milton Counts 481 List ! list 1 I hear Some far-off hallo 
break the silent air. 1783 Cowper Epit. Hare 4 Whose 
foot ne’er tainted morning dew, Nor ear heard hunts- 
men’s hallo. 1837 W. Irving CapL Bonneville III. 226 
Gallopping, with whoop and halloo, into the camp, 
t Hallow, sit. 3 Ob s. [prob. the same word as 
Hallow sb. 2 , transferred to the material encourage- 
ment given to the hounds.] The parts of the hare 
given to hounds as a reward or encouragement after 
a successful chase. 

c 1420 Vettery tie Twety in Rcl. Ant. X. 153 Whan the 
hare is take, and your houndes have ronne wele to hym ye 
shul blowe aftinvard, and ye shul yef to your houndes the 
halow, and that is the syde, the shuldres, the nekke, and 
the bed, and the loyne shal to kechonne. 2486 Bk. St. A Ibans 
Kiijb, Wichyewarde when oon the erth it is dalt With all 
goode hunteris the halow it iscalt. 2576 Turberv. Vencrie 
174 Which the Frenchman calleth the reward, and some- 
times thequarey, hut our old Tristram calleth it the hallow. 
2688 R. Holme Armoury w. 188/1 Hallow, .a reward given' 
to Hounds, of beast that are not beasts of Venery. 

Hallow (hse:l< 7 ‘ 0 > v - 1 Forms : 1 hdlsian, 2-3 
hale3e(n, 2-4 -i3e(n, 2-5 -we(n, 3 (a^en), Orm. 
hall3hexm, 3-4 hal3e(n, *ie(n, 3-5 halewe(n, 
3-7 halow(e, (4 halu, -ugh, 5 helewe, hawlowe), 
6- hallow. [OE. ■ halgian, -ode, = OS. helagbn 
(MDu. heligen , heiligen), OHG. heilagbn (Ger. 
( heiligen ), ON. helga (Sw. helga, Da. hellige ), 
Com.Teut. deriv. of hciilcig- Holy. For the ME. 
shortening of the a to a, see Hallow jA 1 ] 

1 . trans. To make holy; to sanctify, purify. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. John xvii. ig Ic haljise me sylfne paet 
I115 syn eac sehaljode. c 2000 Allfric Exod. xix. 10 
^ehalga hi* todae^. c 2200 Ormin 20803 He wollde uss 
nalljhenn. a 1225 Ancr. R. 396 Jesu Cristes blod pet 
haleweS bo5 feos o3re. a 2340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 28 
Traist in him pat he will hatighe pe. *34° Ayettb. 237 
Mi^tttol uor to ha^y ham pet hit onderuongeb. 2382 
Wyclif John xi. 55 Many of the cuntree st^eden vp to 
Jenisalem the day bifore pask, for to halowe them selue. 
Ibid. xvii. 17^ Halwe thou hem in treuthe. C2532 Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 954 To halowe, sctinctijier. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 111). 25 Those women whose 
teares Andquitie hath hallowed. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems 
(1843) * Chief of the Household Gods Which hallow Scot- 
land's lowly cottage-homes ! 2892 Westcott Gospel of Life 
299 Christianity .. meets and hallows our broadest views of 
nature and life. 

2 . To consecrate, set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to God; to. dedicate to some sacred or 
religious use or office ; to bless a thing so that it 
may be under the particular protection of a deity, 
or possess divine virtue, arch. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 205 Gif hit sie mannes gemet \>xt he 
cincean halgian sceole. a 1275 Colt. Horn. 223 On b ar * 
seofeSan dej he 3eendode his wurc..and ]?ane de3 halide. 
c 2205 Lay. 27496 pe king .. hmt ha^ien pe stude, pe hrehte 
Stanhenge. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 358 The pope asoyled 
& blessed Wyllam & al hys.. And halewede hys baner. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 8867 Quen pat pe temple halughd was. 
1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. lxxxvi. (1495) 582 
Saphire stone was syngulerly halowed to Appolin. 2494 
Fabyan Chron. I. cxxxii. (R.), For to dedicate and halowe 
the monastery of Seynt Denys in moost solempne wyse. 
1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. i. (1870^ 121 The Kynges of 
Englande doth halowe euery yere Crampe rynges. 2579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 210 Often crost with the priestes 
crewe, And often halowed with holy water dewe. 2648 
Gage JVest lttd. 252 Candlemas day . . Bring their Candles 
to be.blessed and hallowed. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
II. vii. J12 Leo.. entered France., to hallow the newly built 
church of his monastery. 

t b. To consecrate (a person) to an office, as 
bishop, king, etc. Obs. \ 

c 900 tr. Bxdals Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvli.] (1890) 62 Se halga 
wer Agustinus . . wres *ehal^od ercebiscop Oncol]>eode. 
ciooo O. E. Chron. an. 979 On pys geare wass ^E^elred to 
ciuinge gehalgod. 2254 Ibid. an. 2135 And halechede him 
to kinge on midewintre d^i. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 79 Thir 
nonnes when that thai halowid ware, Thai toke thaire leue 
hame to fare. [2872 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 279 
And there . . the Lady Matilda was hallowed to Queen by 
Archbishop Ealdred. 1872 E.\V. Robertson Hist. Ess. 
207 In the reign of Olfa. .Ecgfrith was ‘ hallowed to king ’.] 
c. To consecrate (the eucharistic elements). Obs. 
c 2200 Ormin 1727 pier he Cristess flaesh and blod Hannd- 
leSJ>, hal^hehk, and offrepp. 

3 . To honour as holy, to regard and treat with 
reverence or awe (esp. God or his name). 

a rotx> Hymns v. 2 (Gr.) Sy pinum weorcum hal^ad rioma 
ni5&a beamum ! c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader ure 
J>u pe ert on heofene, sye pin name sehalged. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 25104 Halud be pi nam to neuen. 238Z Wyclif Dcut. 
xxxii. 51 Je halwide not me amonge the sones of Yrael. 
ft 1440 Sir Degrev. 91 They hade halpwed hys name Wyth 
gret nobulle. c 1600 Shaks. cviii, Euen as when first 
I hallowed thy faire name. 2612 Bible Matt, vi. 9 Our 
father which art in heauen, hallowed be thy Name. 2645 
IJsshf.r Body Div. (1647) 358 To hallow the name of God, 
is to seperate it from all profane and unholy abuse, to a holy 
and reverend use. 

4 . trans. To keep (a day, festival, etc.) holy ; to 
observe solemnly. 

972 Blickl. Horn, 37 Halsiap eower fasten, c 2275 Lamb. 


Horn. 45 To halijen and to wurSien penne dei he is icleped 
sunne dei. c 2380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 85 Have mynde 
to halwe pin holiday. 2389 Eng. Gilds (1870) 17 Euery 
brother & sister, .shullen halwen euermore ye day of seint 
George, a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. ill. Aurel. (2546) 
D vij b, Halowyng the feaste of themperours natiuitie. 1552 
Abp. Hamilton Calech. (1884) 66 Remember that thow 
hallow the Sabhoth day. 1796 Coleridge Left Place of 
Retirement 10 Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness. 

+ b. absol. To keep holy day. Obs. 
c X2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 255 Hure riht time henne men 
fasten shal o5er halwen. 2303 R. Brunne Hand l. Syntte 
029 Haleweh wyj> us at he noun In he wurschyp of oure 
lady. 2496 Dives <5- Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xviii. 51/1 Tyme 
to halowe and tyme to labour. 

Hallow (hse’Urn), v. 2 Forms : 4-7 halow, 6-8 
hallow, 7-9 hallo, halloo. See also Hollow. 
[ME. halow-en , corresp. to and prob. a. OF .hallo-er 
to pursue crying or shouting.] 

1 . trans. a. To chase or pursue with shouts, h. 
To urge on or incite with shouts, c. To call or 
summon in, back , etc. with shouting. 

ci^oCttrsorM. (Trin.) 15833 pei..foule halowed him.. as 
he had ben an hounde. c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 379 
]%' hert found is I-halowed and rechased ' fast long tyme. 
2399 Lang l. Rich. Redcles in. 228 He was halowid and y- 
huntid, and y-hote trusse. 2530 Palsgr. 577/2, I halowe 
houndes with a krye. 2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshcd III. 
1003/r To hallow home cardinall Poole their countriman. 
1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. 1. (1677) 99 Hallow in your 
Hounds untill they have all undertaken it. 1696 S. Sewall 
Diar y 23 Jan. (1878) 1. 419, 1 went to Sheaf and he hallowed . 
over Jno. Russell again, a 2713 Ellwood Autobiog. (1765) | 
265 Clapping their Hands and hallowing them on to this 
evil Work. 2812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 184 They [fox 
hounds] were then halloed back. 

2 . intr. To shout, in order to urge on dogs to the 
chase, assist combined effort, or attract attention. 

C2420 Anturs of Art/i. v, The hunteres they haulen 
f = halwen], by hurstes and by hoes, c 2440 Prontp. Paty. 
224/1 Halowyn, or cryyn as schypmen (P. halowen with 
cry), ccleumo. 2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. lxi. [lxiv.] 209 
They ..halowed after them as thoughe they had ben wolues. 
2567 W. Wren in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 249 When they hal- 
lowed we hallowed also. 26x2 Drayton Polyolb. xiii. 216 
The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth halow. 
2634 Milton Counts <126, I cannot halloo to my brothers. 
1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleontania 2 Though loudly the 
Bards all against me may halloo, I rank with the time a true 
chip of Apollo. 

3 . trans. To shout (something) aloud. 

la 2400 Morle Arth. 3329 What harmes he has hente he 
halowes fulle sone. 1602 Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. 292 Hallow 
your name to thereuerberatehilles. 2676 Dryden A urettgz. 
v. i. 2226 In your Ear Will hallow, Rebel, Tyrant, Mur- 
therer. 2812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. ix. (1873) 82 And 
never halloo * Heads below !' 

Hence Ha-llowing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

23. . Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 1602 There wat3 blawyng of prys in 
mony breme home, He^e halowing on hi3e. 2483 Caih. 
Attgl. 17-2/1 An Halowynge of hundis, boema. 2569 J. 
Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes Pref., The hallowmge 
Hunter, will set his houndes and hawkes upon me. 2597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV } 1. ii. 213 Hallowing and singing of 
Anthemes. 2755 B. Martin Mag. Arts # Sc. 256 Making 
great Noises by hallowing, hooting, etc. 
f Hallow, int. Obs. [app. a variant of hollo 
interj., influenced by Hallow j/l-] An excla- 
mation to arouse to action, or to excite attention. 

2674 Butler Getteva Ballad 63 Heark! How he opens 
with full Cry ! Hallow my Hearts, beware of Rome. 
Hallow, obs. or dial, form of Hollow a. 
HaTlow-day. dial. [i° 1, short for All- 
hallow-day, q.v. ; in 2, from Hallow jA 1 ] 

1 . All Saints’ day, the first of November. 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 200 Jn Ed r vpon 
a [ = a’j Halow day, rais sik a wind and wethir. . 271 x C. M. 
Lett, to Curat 10 In any time of K. Edward the 6th’s 
Reign, preceedingHallow-day 1552. 2854 H. Miller Sch. 

4 Schm. (1858) 292 We had completed all our work ere 
Hallowday. 

, 2 . A saint’s day ; a holy day, a holiday. 

<7x825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Hallmvday, _a holiday. 
a 2829 Clerk’s Twa Sons o Otvseuford xvi. in Child Ballads 
hi. lxxii. (2885) 275/2 Till the hallow days o Yule. 

Hallowed (harh^d, hre‘1o u ,6d), ppl. a. [f. 
Hallows. 1 + -edL] Sanctified, blessed, conse- 
crated, dedicated. 

c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xxxii. [xxxi.] (1890) 380 Done 
^ehaljodan lichoman CuSberhtes. a 1300 Cursor M. 29256 
Wit ani halud \v.r. halowde] thing, a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter xix. 2 A halighid kyrke. 2512 Act 4 Hen. VIII , 
c. 2 § 2 In eny Churche Chapell or halowed place. 2655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 28 That the Hallowed oyl is no 
better than the Bishop of Rome his grease or butter. 2804 
J. Grahame Sabbath x How still the morning of the hal- 
lowed day ! 1859 S. Longfellow Hymn 1, Again, as even- 
ing shadow falls. We gather in these hallowed walls. 

Hence HaTlowedly adv. ; Ha*llowedness. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxvii, In all the hallowedness of 
resignation. 2B34 H. O’Brien Round Towers Ircl. 364 As 
hallowedly expressive as they were ever before. 1866 AlceR 
Solti. Nat. 11, 40 Lest their hallowedness be profaned. 

Hallow- e*en. Sc. [Shortened from All-hallow - 
even : see All-hallow 4.] The eve of All Hallows’ 
or All Saints’; the last night of October. Also atlrib. 

In the Old Celtic calendar the year began on xst November, 
so that the last evening of October was ‘old-year’s night’, the 
night of all the witches, which the Church transformed into 
the Eve of All Saints. 

2556-1698 [see All hallow eve. All-hallow 4]. . *7-.- 
Young Tantieme in Border Minstr. (1869^ 478 This night is 
Hallowe’en, Janet, The mom is Hallowday. 2773 Fer- 


gusson Eclogue 18 Nae ganger bygane than sin Halloween. 
2785 Burns H all ecu ii, To hum their nits, an’ pou their 
stocks, An’ haud their Halloween. 2808-18 Jamif.son% To 
hand Hallcnvecu , to observe the childish or superstitious 
rites appropriated to this evening. 2864 Chambers' Bk. 
Days II. 5*9/* The evening of the 31st of October, known 
as All Hallows’ Eve or Halloween. It is the night 
set apart for a universal walking abroad of spirits. 1883 J. 
Hawthorne in Harper's Mag. Nov. 930/2 Halloween is 
the carnival-time of disembodied spirits. 2884 Q. Victoria 
More Leaves 69 We saw the commencement of the keeping 
of Halloween. 

attrib. 1795 Statist. Acc. Scott. XV. 517 Formerly the 
Hallotv Even Fire , a relic of Druidism, was kindled in 
Buchan. 

• HaTlower. [f. Hallow vJ + -eiG.] One who 
or that which hallows, sanctifies, or consecrates ; 
a sanctifier, consecrator. 

2382 Wyclif Ezek. xxxvii. 28, 1 the Lord,halewer of Yrael. 
CX440 Prontp. Parv. 224/2 Halware of holydayes, cclebrator. 
2548 Cranmer Calech. 240 The holy gost, is y* commen 
sanctifier or halower. 1607 Schol. Disc, eigst, Antichr. 11. 
vi. 62 The.. grande hallower and consecrator of al holy things. 
HaTlowing, vbl. sbJ [f. as prec. + -ing *.] 
The action ol the verb Hallow; consecration, 
dedication, sanctification. 

c 900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 72 JEt biscopes 
hal^unge. <21300 Cursor M. 16215 Pe haluing Of temple. 
*39® Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (1495) 368 Theune 
men goon wyth proce^syon to the fonte halowinge. 1482 
Ckurchw. Acc. Y at ton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 113 Costs for haw- 
luyng of the Cherche erde. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 397 
Consecrating or Hallowing. 1875 Manning Mission II. 
Ghost v. 127 The hallowing of the name of God is that He 
may be known, and worshipped . . and honoured by all His 
creatures. 

Ha’llowing, pph a. 1 [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That hallows; sanctifying, 

CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 103 Twa sarinesse beo5, an is beos 
uuele oSer is halwende. a 1225 St. Marher. 18 Wio b e 
hatwunde fur of f>e hali gast. 1738 Wesley Psalms v, On 
Thee, O God of Puiity, I wait for hallowing Grace. 2885 . 
Athcnxunt 14 Feb. 226/t The civilizing "and hallowing 
influence of Christianity. 

Hallowing, vbl. sb.- and pfl. a.- : see after 
Hallow v." 


Hallowmas (harlomres). Forms : see Hallow 
sb . ; also 4 hnllomese, halumes, 6 hollomass, 7 
hallamns. [Shortened from All-liallmv-mass : see 
All-hallow 5.] The feast of All Hallows or All 
Saints. Also atlrib., as Hallowmas-day, -eve. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 60 Ye soneday be-forn hahve- 
messe day. Ibid. 69 Ye souneday next after halumesday. 
c 1450 Merlin 97 At halowmasse Antor made hys sone 
knyght, and at yoole he come to logres. 1590 Greenwood 
Collect. Sclantui. Art. Fivh, Your solempne and double 
feasts of your hollomass, Christmass, Candlemass. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, v. i. 80 She came adorned hither like 
sweet May ; Sent hack like Hallowmas, or short’st of day. 
1688 R. Holme Arntoiny in. 268/2 Sow Wheat before 
Hallowmas Eve. 2786 Burns Twa Dogs 223 As bleak- 
fac’d Hallowmass returns, a 1832 Scott St. Swithbis 
Chair , On Hallow-Mass Eve the Night-Hag will ride. 
2876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. ir. xiv. 469 The old quarterly 
terms for paying the school fees were Lammas, Hallowmas, 
Candlemas, and Beltane. 

t HaTloW-tide. Obs. Forms : 5 halow-, 6 
halon-, halun-, ballon-, ^ hallen-, hallow-tide. 
[Shortened from A/l-hallow-tide, t all hallowcn - 
tyde: see All-hallow 6.] The season of All 
Saints; the first week of November. 

c 2450 Merliti 100 Antor hadde made his eldeste sone 
knyght at the halowtide be-fore yoole. C2530 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryl. (1814) 444 The which shal be now at this 
Halontyde. 2573 Tusser Htisb. xxi, (1878) 55 At Hallon- 
tide, slaughter time entereth in. 1606 W. Kf.llett in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 95 Against michelmas or 
hallentide. 2609 Nottingham Rec. IV. 292 On Saint 
Mathew daye, and so till ttallowtyd. ■ 

Halloysite (halorzait). Min. [Named 1826, 
after d’Halloy, a Belgian geologist : see -ite.] A 
clay-like earthy mineral, a hydrated aluminium sili- 
cate, resulting from the decomposition of felspar. 

1827 Ed in. Jntl. Sc. VI. 183 Halloysite, a new mineral 
species. 2837 Thomson in Proc. Bertv. Nat. Club I. No. 5. 
257 Adheres to the tongue like Halloysite.^ 2849 Dana 
Geol. iii. (2850) 208 The Halloysite group of minerals. 

Hallucal ^harlh/kal), a. Anal . [f. Hallux 
(Jiallttc-) + -AL.] =next. 

1889 Century Diet, mentions ‘hallucal muscles’. 
HaHucar (harlh/kar), a. Anal. [f. as prcc. + 
-ar.] Of or belonging to the hallux or great toe. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hocvcn's Zool. II. 620 Pos- 
terior feet with clawless hallucar wart, or pollcx none. 


Hallucinate (haF/T'sin^t), v. [f. pa. ppl. stem 
7 L. ( h)allucindrT (more correctly dlucindrJ ), to 
ander in mind, talk idly, prate. Cf. F. hallucincrl\ 
[ 1 . Irons. To deceive. Obs. rare~°. . - 

[604 R. Cawdrev Table A ipk,. Hallucinate, to deceiue, 
blind. 1623 Cockeram, Hallucinate, to deceiue. 

I. intr. To be deceived, suffer illusion, entertain 
lse notions, blunder, mistake. Obs. or arch. 

652 Gaule Magastrom. 88 If prognosticators have so 
en hallucinated.. about naturall effects. 1666 C». «ar\ 
orb. Angl. ix. 75 Physicians do extreamly 
e discern of their causes. 1751 Warbukton On Po/e II I. 

7 Mod.) It is no wonder that the '^ rba * cnt »cl^ 
little hallucinate in this matter. 2840 Carlyle blcroes 
(1858) 329 The man who cannot think and sec , hut on!) 
Ilucinate, and tnissee the nature of the thing. 
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3 . trans. To affect ■with hallucination ; to produce 
false impressions or perceptions in the mind of. 

. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 217 Pascal himself 
was.. so hallucinated with hypochondrism as to believe that 
he was always on the verge of an abyss. 1877 Wraxall 
tr. Hugo's * Mist rabies ’ 1. iv, The scaffold .. has something 
about it that hallucinates. 

Hence Hallu*cinated, HaUireinating ppL adjs. 
a 1763 Byrom Ep. to Fricndlfh^, Some poor hallucinating 
scribe’s mistake. x88S GurKEY Phantasms of Living I. 461 
The hallucinated person .. imagined [etc.].^ 1892 A. B. 
Bruce Apologetics Introd- 27 It may be mistaken hallu- 
cinated conviction. ^ 

Hallucination (had'fisin^’Jsn). [ad. late L. 
alucindtion-an {all-, hall-), n. of action f. aludndri : 
see prec. Cf. F. hallucination (Diet. Acad. 1S35).] 

1 . The mental condition of being deceived or mis- 
taken, or of entertaining unfounded notions ; with 
a and//., an idea or belief to which nothing real 
corresponds; an illusion. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc.W. 7° Notions.. arising from 
the deceptions and hallucinations of sense. 1660 H. More 
Myst. Godl. v. xvL 19S The Exposition is a mere hallucina- 
tion. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (iS6ot I. 33 Reason . . is 
not swept away by the hallucinations of sentiment. 

2 . Path, and Psychol. The apparent perception 
(usually by sight or hearing) of an external object 
w-hen no such object is actually present (Distin- 
guished from illusion in the strict sense, as not 
necessarily involving a false belief.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 311. xvixi. 153 If vision be 
abolished, it is called cxcitas , or blindnesse, if depraved and 
receive its objects erroneously, Hallucination. 1859 Hulme 
tr. De Boismont's H allucinations Introd. 7 The most cele- 
brated men have been liable to hallucinations, without their 
conduct offering any signs of mental alienation. 2886 
Gurney Phantasms of Living I. 459 The definition of a 
sensory hallucination would thus be a percept which lacks, 
but which can only by distinct reflection be recognised as 
lacking, the objective basis which it suggests. 

Hallucinative (had i /7'sinZ r tiv), a. [f. hallu- 
cindt-, pa. ppl. stem of L. hallucinart (see Hallu- 
cinate) + -ive.] Productive of hallucination. 

1873 J. Forstf.r Dickens ix. i, The vividness of Dickens’ 
imagination, .[hej finds, .to be simply hallucinative. 
Hallu’cinator. rare, [late L., agent-n. f. 
hallucinart .] One who hallucinates. 

1860 Worcester cites North Brit. Rev. 

Hallucinatory (hreU^’sin/lori), a. [f. hallu- 
cindt-, pa. ppl. stem of L. hallucindri to Hallu- 
cinate + -ORY.] Characterized by, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of hallucination. 

1830 Frasers Mag. I. 748 The indolent and hallucinatory 
oisivity of Campbell. 1843 Carlyle Past $ Pr. in. x, 
Hallucinatory virions rise. 

II Hallux (hre*l£>ks). Auat. PI. halluces 
(hrchfisfz). [mod.L., corrupted from allex {allied) 
the gTeat toe (Isidore Gloss.), found once in Plautus 
in phr. allex viri a ‘ thumb of a man a thumb- 
lingj The innermost of the digits (normally five 
in number) of the hind foot of an air-breathing 
vertebrate ; the great toe ; in birds (when present) 
usually either the inner or the hind toe. (Corre- 
sponding to the/0//<r.r or thumb of the fore limb.) 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 161 The Toes .. are dis- 
tinguished . . by their numerical names . . The first is also 
called the Great Toe, (hallux). 1839 W. Jardine Brit. 
Birds II. 53 All [Insessores] have the hallux, or hind toe. 
1872 Nicholson Palxont. 388 In the Emeu, Cassowary, 

. . the hallux is. .absent. 1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. ff Darw. 
280 Prehensile hind feet with their opposable hallux. 

Hallway, U.S . An entrance-hall or passage 
leading to various rooms in a house or building. 

1882 liarfer's Mag. Feb. 347 Entering the Senate hall- 
way. 18S3 Roe Ibid. Dec. 45/1 The hallway .. is wide, 
and extends to a small piazza in the rear. 

Hally, obs. form of Halelt {wholly), Holt. 
Hallybaloo : see Hullabaloo. 

Hollyer, obs. form of Haltard. 

Hallyly, obs. form of Halelt, Holilt. 

Halm : see Haulm. 

II Halma (harlma). [a. Gr. aA/ia leap, f. aA- 
XtoOat to leap.] A game played on a checker- 
board of 256 squares, by two persons with 19 men 
each, or four persons with 13 each, each player’s 
men being placed in a comer of the board and 
moved towards the opposite comer, the character- 
istic move consisting of a leap over any man in an 
adjacent square into a vacant square beyond, or of 
a scries of such leaps. Named also hoppity. 

1890 Daily AVn* 31 Ian. 5/2 She had better stay in the 
drawing-room and play halma with her sisters. 1891 
Icld. ys Sept. 5/1 Iialma is offered as a cheap and safe 
substitute for chc*s but Halma, like football, is being 
ruined \ry professionalism. 

HalmeshouEe, obs. form of Alms-house, 
ioo Palscr. 228/2 Halmerirouse, aumcmiere. 

Halmot, obs. or arch, form of Hallmote. 
Halo (hrWtf), sh. Also 6 hulon, 7-S in L. form 
halos. PI. haloes, halos (also 9 hnlones). 
[** F. halo. It. alone, Sp. halon , ad. L. halos, a. 
Gr. aAat threshing-fioor, disk of the sun, moon, or 
a shield. The Romanic forms imply n L. type * halo, 
-Inert, which is also used in mod.L.] 


1 . A circle of light, either white or prismatically 
coloured, seen round a luminous body and caused 
by the refraction of light through vapour ; spec. 
that seen round the sun or moon, commonly of 22 
or 46 degrees radius, with the red extremity of the 
spectrum inside the circle. 

The definite sire of halos and the arrangement of their 
prismatic colours distinguish them from coronx, which are 
phenomena of diffraction, varying in size and having the red 
outside : see Corona i, quot. 1849. But the two words are 
often treated as synonymous. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors iii. (1640) 34 Die Circle caled 
Halon is a garland of divers colours that is seen about the 
Sunne, the Moone, or any other Starre. Hid. 36 Halon is 
seen about Candles, in smoky places, as are baths and 
kitchins. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1202 Rainbowes, 
haloes or garlands about the Sunne, Moone, etc. *635 
Swan Spec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 12B This appearance is com- 
monly called Halo; and the matter., of it is a cloud. 1762 
Falconer Shipivr. 1. 190 A mighty halo round the lucid 
sphere. Cross’d and divided, did on high appear. 18x3 
T. Forster Atmosplt. Pheenom. (1815) 100 A double halo is 
not a very common occurrence, .simple halones are gene- 
rally about 45 0 in diameter . . Triple halones are extremely 
rare occurrences. 1860 Comh. blag. II. 568 The halos.. 
In summer. .announce rain; in winter, thaw. 

b. Applied to other circular luminous appear- 
ances ; hence, by extension, to other things in the 
form of a circle or ring. 

1813 Shf.lley Q. Mab i. 102 That [light] which, bursting 
from the Fairy’s form, Spread a purpureal halo round the 
scene. 1844 A. Welby Poems (1867) 33 The sunlight round 
thy mossy cell A golden halo weaves, a x88x Rossetti 
House of Life ii, When Death’s nuptial change Leaves us 
for light the halo of his hair. 

c. A coloured circle, such as those around the 
nipples, and those which surround vesicles or pus- 
tules ; = Areola 3. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Halo , or Halos .. also a^ red- 
dish Spot or Circle of Flesh which encompasses each Nipple 
in the Breasts of Women. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines 
Surg. (ed. 5) 352 An ulcer of the cornea . . its margin is 
surrounded by a slight halo of lymph. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 479 Eruption of minute, acuminated 
vesicles.. occasionally surrounded by a blushing halo. 

d. pi. The rings of lighter and darker colour, 
usually concentric, in the yolk of an egg, the result 
of its deposition in successive layers. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . The circle or disk of light with which the 
head is surrounded in representations of Christ and 
the Saints ; a nimbus. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. viii. 247 Our Saviour, 
and the Virgin Mary.. are commonly drawne with scintilla- 
tions, or radiant Halo's about their head. 1866 Max Muller 
Chips (1880) III. yii. x86 Few saints, if any, did deserve 
their halo better than St. Louis. 

3 . Jig. The ideal glory with -which a person or 
thing is invested when viewed under the influence 
of feeling or sentiment. 

18x3 Byron Giaour iii, Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay 1824 \V. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 207 Encircled by a halo of literary glory. 1857 
Buckle Civiliz. I.xii.690 That halo which time had thrown 
round the oldest monarchy in Europe. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Coitq. I. v. 300 Hagiographers have of course sur- 
rounded him with a halo of sanctity and miracle. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as halo-zone ; halo-bright, 
-girt, -like adjs. 

1833 Browning Pauline 320 Halo-girt with fancies of my 
own. 1845 Hirst Poems 132 A glory dances Halo-like 
around her. X87X B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 1. ii. 10 
The highest virtue like a halo-zone Circles theemperor’shead. 
Halo, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To surround, 
encompass, or invest with a halo. lit. and Jig. 
Also with round. Hence Hadoing///, a. 

x8oi Southey Thalaba ix. xxvii. The fire That haloed 
round his saintly brow. 1832 J. Wilson in Blackiv. Mag. 
XXXI. 176 The burning light with which Minerva haloed 
his head. • x83 . R. G. H[ill} Voices in Solit. 14 The 
Spring . . with a haloing rainbow crowns her head. 1887 
T. Hardy Woodlanders I. xiii. 244 The two lamps of a 
carriage, haloed by the fog. 

Haloed (h^dJM), ppl. a. [f. Halo + -ed.] 
Surrounded or invested with a halo. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 105 Ray’d from bis lucid 
breast and halo’d brow. X894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 
I. 107 A wide sky holding a haloed moon. 

Halogen (hred^d^en). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
aAy, aAo- salt + -gen ; cf. F. haloglue.] An element 
or substance which forms a salt by direct union with 
a metal. . The halogens are chlorine, fluorine, 
bromine, iodine, and the compound cyanogen. 

1842 Proc. Anter. Phil. Soc. II. 219 The epithet halogen is 
applied to bodies whose binary compounds with metals are 
deemed salts. 1872 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 6 Halogen , 
the electro-negative radicle of an haloid-salt. 1880 Nature 
XXI. 290 Displacement between oxygen and the halogen 
elements united with metals. 

Hence Halo-genated a., combined with a halogen. 
Halo-genous <?., of the nature of a halogen. 

1846 Smart Suppl. s.v., The simple halogenous bodies or 
halogens at present known, are chlorine, fluorine, iodine 
and bromine. 1882 Nature XXV. 353 The action of halo- 
genated. .radicals on the potasslc compound of nyrol. 

Holography (hxlp-grafi). [mod. f. Gr. dXs, 
a\o- salt + -GRAPitr ; cf. F. holographic.] The 
or a description of salts. 

1854 in Mayxe Ex/os. Lex. 


Haloid (heed oid, hartaiid), a. and sb. Chem. 
[f. Gr. aAs salt + -OlD.] 

A. adj. Having a composition like that of 
common salt (sodium chloride, Na Cl) ; applied to 
all salts formed by the simple union of a halogen 
with a metal, as potassium iodide, KI. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 369/2 Common salt js the principal 
of a class composed of a metal and such bodies as chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, and fluorine, and the radicals of the hydra- 
ads, and which are included by Berzelius in his class of 
haloid-salts, .because in constitution they are analogous to 
sea-salt. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 6 The term haloid 
is still occasionally applied to the chlorides, bromides, iodides, 
fluorides, and cyanides. 1873 Fcnvnes' Chem. (ed. 11)537 
Haloid Ethers are Compounds of hydrocarbons with halo- 
gens. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts II. 782 Modem ideas on the 
constitution of salts have greatly tended to weaken the old 
distinction between haloid salts and oxysalts. 

B. sb. A salt of this nature. 

1846 in Worcester. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. 
Terminol. s.v. Halogens , Salts thus formed are termed 
haloids. x88x S. Thompson in Design 4- Work 24 Dec. 454 
Chief amongst those substances are chlorine and the haloids. 

Halok, lialock (hrlak). Sc. [Origin un- 
known.] A light thoughtless girl or young woman. 
Hence Halokit a., giddy, thoughtless, foolish, crazy. 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 465 Hutit be the halok 
lase a hunder 3eir of eild ! 1675 Rutherfords Rel. Lett. 
Postscr. 270 A well-meaning kind of harmless, though half 
hallocked Persons. 1724 Ramsay Tca-t. Misc. (1733) I. 90 
Shangymou’d, halucket Meg. 

Haiology (hmlp'lodgi). [mod. f. Gr. nAo- salt 
+ -LOGY ; cf. F. halologieh\ That branch of 
chemistry which treats of salts. 

X854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Ha'lomancy. [mod. f. Gr. aAo - salt + fiavTfia 
divination, -mancy ; cf. F. halomanciel\ Divina- 
tion by means of salt. 


1864 Webster, Alomaucy. 

Halometer (hrelp'mztei). [f. as prec. + -meter.] 
An instrument for measuring the external form, 
angles, and planes of the crystals of salts. 

1854 in Maynf. Ex/os. Lex . 

Halopllile (hcedofail). Med. [a. F. halophile, 
f. Gr. aAo- salt + (piXos loving.] A name given 
by Berzelius to the extractives of the urine. 

1844-53 G. Bird Urin. Deposits iii. (ed. 4) 103 Berzelius 
has.. described such a yellow colouring matter under the 
name of halo^hyle. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Haloplulons (hrelp’filss), a. [f. as prec. : see 
-OUS.] ‘ Salt-loving ’ ; growing in salt marshes. 

1888 F. A. Lees Flora W. Yorksh. 81 Certain Halo- 
philous (salt-loving) plants. 

Halosaurian (hredosp’rian). Palxont. [f. 
mod.L. Halosaurus , f. Gr. dAo- sea + cravpos lizard : 
see -ian.] A marine saurian, as the extinct ich- 
thyosaur or plesiosaur. 

1884 tr. Claus' Zool. 177 The Halosaurians, with their 
best known genera Ichthyosaurus and Pleiosaurus, are 
entirely peculiar to the secondary period. 

Halotecliny (harlotekni). [ad. F. halotcchnie 
(Diet. Acad. 1762), f. Gr. aAo- salt + rcyid} art.] 
That branch of chemistry which deals with salts. 
So Halotexlmic a., relating to halotecliny. 

1800 Monthly Mag. IX. l 588 [A school to study] the 
formation of salts, and the extraction of acids and alkalies 
..which he calls the halotechnic school. 1854 Mayne 
Ex/os. Lex., Halotechnia. .old term for that branch which 
treats of salts : halotechny. 

Halotriclline (had^'trikain). Min . [f. Gr. 
aAo- salt + Opi£, rpix- hair : see -IKE.] A variety of 
halotrichite from the Solfatara, near Naples. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 6. x868 Dana Min. 

(ed. 5) 655. . 

HalotncMte (hafy-triksit). Min. [Named 
by G locker, 1S39, f. as prec. + -ite.] Iron alum, 
occurring in yellowish-white, fibrous masses. 

X849 Nicol Min. 323. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 654 

Halotrichite , Silky fibrous. Yellowish-white. Taste inky- 
astringent. 1875 Plattner Blcnvpi/c 208 Halotrichite fuses 
in the matrass in its water of crystallization. 

fHalover. Obs . [f. Hale (or Haul) v.+ 
Over advj] A portage. 

xt X 6s P S ; T DA \ iriER ll ‘ 120 The Halover is a small 
Neck of Land, parting the Sea from a large Lngune. It is 
so call d by the Privateers, because they use to drag their 
Canoas in and out there. 

Halow, obs. f. Halloo v., Hallow sb. and v. 
Halowe Thursdayc, obs.f. Holy Thursday. 
Haloxylin, -ine (hailp-ksilin). [f. Gr. tUo- 
salt * (il\ov wood + -in.] An explosive : see quot. 
1883 H. S. Drinker Ex/lostve Compounds 60. *895 

cfJ.' • 1 7 Hatoxyline, An explosive (patented 

rS66> in which a powdered cellulose substance and a rapid 
explosive are added to charcoal and saltpetre. 

Halp, obs. pa. t. of Help. 
tHalpace, lialtpace. Obs. Forms: a. 6 
hault-, halt-pase. 0, 6 linlpnce, hal;l)pns. 
[a. i6th c. F. hault fas, haul fas, lit. ‘ high step ’ ; 
see also Half-pace, 1Ialt-pas.] = Halt-pas; 
Half-pace i. 
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of Tymbre werk .. for the Organs tlieron to stonde. 1519 
Churchw. Acc. St. Giles Reading 7 For halpasis to the 
Awters xvjV. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 606 On the aultare 
was a deske or halpace. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 
857/1 On the altar an halpas. .and on the same halpas stood 
twelue images. 

Halpens, -peny, obs. ff. halfpence , Halfpenny. 
tHalper, v. Obs. [a. Ger. holpem (1540 
in Klitge) to stumble, vacillate : see Grimm.J 
To stumble, go unsteadily, go backward and for- 
ward. 

1596 Nashe^ Saffron Walden L tv, If . . he is not well 
acquainted with the place, he goes filth el y halpering, and 
asking cap in hand from one shop to another, where’s such 
a house and such a signe? 1599 — Lenten Stuffe 54 Hee 
might have tooke him at his proffer, which since he refused, 
and now halperd with him, as he eate up the first, so 
would he eate up the second. 

Halpworth, halpynworth, obs. ff. Half- 
pennyworth. 

Halse, lials, sb. Now AV.and north, r/za/.hause, 
hawse (hgs). Forms: 1 hals, heals, 3 Orm . 
halls, 4-7 hals(e, (4 halce, 6 halsz, halss, hawes, 
heylis, 7 hose), 7-9 hause, hass(e, 8-9 hawse. 
[Com. Teut, : OE. hals , heals « OFris., OS., 
OHG., ON. hals:— OTeut. *holso-z pre-Teut. 
*kolsos : cf. L. collutn , earlier colitis , from *colsus/\ 

1 . The neck. 

a 1000 Ceedmods Gen. 385 Mid hy me god hafaS gehaffced 
be ham healse. c xzoo Ormin 4777 Side, & halls, & haefedd. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 279 ]>e Scottis be alle 
schent, & hanged bi hals. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 
170 To..Knitten on a colere..And hangen it vp-on ]>e 
cattes hals. ci 422 Hoccleve Jereslaus' Wife 712 Hire 
hat from the roope kepte his hals. 1575 J. Still Gamm. 
Gurlon v. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 240 Many a truer man 
than he has hanged up by the halse. a 1605 Montgomerie 
Poems xxxv. 45 Hir halse more vhyt Nor I can wryt. x6x6 
Bullokar Eng-. Expos ., Halse [ Obs .], a necke. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hause, the neck. Avery old word. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hass , Hause, the neck, the throat. 

2 . The throat, gullet. 

c 1440 Promf>. Parv. 224/1 Hals, or balce, throte, gutiur. 
c 1440 Bone Flor. 1474 Hyt stekyth in my hals, I may not 
gete hyt downe. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxviii. 34 
With baitis in our hals. 1697 W. Cleland Ex fed. High - 
land-host 448 Poems 22 He got of Beer a full bowl Glass, 
Which got bad passage at his Hasse. 1819 J. Hodgson in 
J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 241 His words stuck in his hause. 
3 8 55 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Hause, the throat. 
t 3 . transf A narrow neck of land or channel of 
water. Obs. 

C147CJ Henrv Wallace vu. 808 Throuch out the moss 
delyuerly thai :jeid ; Syne tuk the hals, quharoff thai had 
most dreid. 1513 Douglas JEneis 1. iv. 8 Ane havin place 
with ane lang hals or entre. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. p. xxvii, Nidisdail. .beginnis with ane narow and 
strait hals. [Cf. The * Hawse Inn ' at South Queensferry.] 
4 . A narrower and lower part of a line of hills, 
joining two heights ; 'a col : in the form Hause, q.v. 
f 5 . Phr. To hold in hals , to flatter, beguile, 
delude with false professions. Obs. 

C1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxiii. 23 Hir fenjeit 
wordis..held me in the hals. 1582 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv. 783 With mony flattering tail! and fals He held that 
bischop in the hals. 16x6 Hart Pref. to Barbours Bruce 
(1620) 14 (Jam.) Edward had. .long time holden them in the 
hals, upon vain hope of the kingdome. 

6. attrib. and Comb. Of or pertaining to the neck, 
as halse-bone {bane), -riband ; + hals -man, execu- 
tioner, headsman ; hawslock, has slock, the wool 
on the neck of a sheep. 

1794 R it sons Scott. Songs I. 50 (Jam.) There’s gowd in 
your garters, Marion; And silk on your white *hauss-bane. 
18x8 Carlyle Early Lett. (Norton) I. 148 Tell him ..to 
write instanter if he wish his head to continue above his 
hass-bone. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shefh. 1. i, A tartan plaid 
spun o’ good ^hawslock woo. 1820 Blackrw. Mag. VI. 664 
Card them through each other like black wool and white 
hawslock. a 1659 Cleveland Scots Apostacy 11. 14 Do 
Execution like the ^Halls-man’s Sword. 

Hence J* Halsed a., having a neck, -necked. Obs. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxxiv, Ane lang 
mand, narrow halsit, and wyid mouthit. 

t Halse, vA Obs. Forms : 1 hals i an, heal- 
sian, 2 heelsien, 2-3 halsi(en, 3-6 halse. [OE. 
halsian , healsian , ? from earlier *halsian = OHG. 
heilisSn to augnr, expiate, ON. heilsa to hail, greet 
(with good wishes) OTeut. * hailosbjan , f. % hailos 
weal, well-being, prosperity : see Heal sb.] 

1 . intr. To augur, divine, soothsay ; to declare in 
the name of something divine or holy. (Only OE.) 

c 1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 354/13 Ariolandi, on wigbede 
to halsienne. 

2 . trans. To call Tipon in the name of something 
divine or holy ; to exorcize, adjure, conjure ; to 
implore, entreat, beseech. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xxxvi[i]. 7 UnderSioded bio 5u 
dryhtne & halsa hine. c 870 Halsuncge in O. E. Texts 
176 Ic eow [Se] halsige on feeder naman..)>a:t ge to ]>ys 
husle ne gangen. C897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past, xxx ii. 
(E. E. T. S.) 213 Ic eow healsise brocSur for Ssem tocymy 
Dryhtnes ^Haelendan Kristes. c 1000 Ags. Co.r/.Matt.xxvi. 
63 lc halsi^e be t Lindisf, ic halsa See, Rushw. ic halsio ]> e » 
Haft, ic hselsije j?e] Surh bone lyfiendan god, b 3 ^ Su sec^e us 
Syf bu sy crist godes sunu. a 1225 A ncr. R. 1 14 purh beo like 
neiles ich halse ou ancren, nout ou, auh do ot5re, uor hit nis 
no neod. Ibid. 348 Ich halsie ou..b e£ o e wiSholden ou 
from vlesliche lustes. a 1225 St. Marker. 17 Ich halsi pe 
o godes nome. C1386 (see Halsen v. i]. 14.. Pol. Rel. <5- 


L. Poems (1866) 85 He was so agast of bat grysyly gose. . 
He halsed hit borow goddes_ rayste. 1553 Becon Rcliqties 
of Rome (1563) 244* The whiche wicked spirite is halsed or 
comured or caste out of hym. 

3 , To hail, salute, greet. [ = Hailse v., of which 
it may be a by-form.] 

*375 Barbour Bruce vn. 116 Thai met the Kyhg and 
halsit him thar. _ c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 618 He 
met a pilgrime in the gat, pat haliste hyme, and sad pus- 
gat. 1498 Caxton's Chron. Eng. vi. The holy ymages of 
sayntes bowed downe to hym whan the body of hym 
was broughte in to the chyrche. .& honourably hymhalsyd. 
1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lmve C. II. 12 Thei so 
brauely halsed him with Harquebouze shotte. 1596 Dal- 
kymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 354 Sa tha all salute and 
halse her. 

Halse, v / 1 Obs. exc. Sc. (has, hps). Forms : 
4-5 hals, 5-6, 9 halse, 5, 8 hawse, 6 haulse, 6-7 
hause, 9hass. [Either an independent deriv. of hals, 
Halse neck = OHG. halsan , -en, -on, MEG. halsen 
to throw one’s arms about the neck of, embrace ; 
or a sense developed upon Halse v. 1 , through 
association with Halse sb. In many passages it is 
difficult to distinguish it from Halse vA, sense 3, 
since either c salute * or ‘ embrace ’ makes sense.] 

1 . trans. To embrace. 

a 1300 Cursor ill. 4357 Sco can hals him son wit pis And 
bedd him mothes for to kys. c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 174 
As whanne he halsip a womman wip hise hotidis. C1440 
Gesta Rout, lx ix. 320 (Harl. MS.) He ran for gladnesse, 
and halsid hire, ana kist hire, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 224/1 
Halsyn, amplector. 1530 Palsgr. 577/1 , 1 halse one, I take 
hym aboute the necke, je accolle. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
Hi. 49 Each other kissed glad, And lovely baulst .. And 
plighted hands. 1674-51 Ray N. C. Words (E. D. S.), Hose, 
Hause , to hug, or carry in the arms, to embrace. 1733 
Cockdai rd-Orplt. Calcd. (Chambers 1829k He hawsed, he 
kiss’d her, And ca’ed her his sweet. 1819 Scott Noble 
Moringer i, He halsed and kiss’d his dearest dame. 

absol. . C1430 SyrGcner. (Roxb.)96i4 There thei halsed 
and thei kist. 

t b. transf. and fig. Obs. 

<21340 Hampole Psalter iv. 3 } e hals & kys & sekis wip 
traiuaile, vanyte and leghe. a 3547 Surrey Praise mean 
Estate in Tottell's Misc. (Arb.) 27 Who so gladly halseth 
the golden meane, Voyde of dangers, .hath his home. 1636 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 379 To come nigh Christ and 
hause Him and embrace Him. 

+ 2 . To encompass by going round. [ = L. com- 
plecli.’] Obs. rare. 

a 3340 Hampole Psalter x\v\\. ii Vmgifis syon & halsis it. 
Halse, s.w. dial, form of Hazel sb. 

Halse, Halser, -ier, obs. ff. Hawse, Hawser. 
Halsen, a. s.w. dial. Also -on. [f. halse , 
H az el + -en.] Of hazel. 

3586 J. Hooker [of Exeter] Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 
II. 178/1 He caused a number of flakes and htirdels to be 
made of halson, allers, and withie rods. 1 888 Elworthy 
W. Somerset IPord-bk. s. v., A hazel-rod is. .a ‘ halsen stick 
Halsen, V. Obs. exc. dial. In 3 halsni, 4 
helsny, 6 halson, 6-7 halsen. [Extended form 
of Halse vA, as if from an OE. *hals *hxlsnia?i.~\ 
* 1 * 1 . trans. To call upon in the name of some- 
thing holy, to adjure ; = Halse vA 2. Obs. 

c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 479/587 Ich halsni pe a-godes name 
pat pou wende to Marcilie. 1340 Ayenb. 253 Ich you 
helsny }>et ye .. loki uram wilninges. £1386 Chaucer 
Prioress' T. 193 0 deere child I halsen [so Heng.\ v.rr. 
halse, hailse, pailese] thee In vertu of the hooly Trinitee, 
Tel me what is thy cause for to synge. * 

2 . To augur, foreshow by auspices, prognosticate ; 
in mod. s.w. dial., to augur ill, predict evil of. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 181/1 
Some speciall points of his late seruice. .which doo halson 
and giue a hope that he will Addcre colophonem, and bring 
that land to a full and perfect gouernment and regiment. 
1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., ‘Her’Il halseny 
all the day long ’bout every body.’ 

Hence HaTsening vbl. sb., augury, prognostica- 
tion ; Halsening ppl. a., auguring, boding. 

r S86 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 52/2 He 
tooke ship in Milford hauen, but for hast he left to doo his 
deuotion and oblation at saint Dauids, which was but an 
euill halsoning. 1587 Fleminc Contn. Holinshed III. 305/2 
Which his halsening in the end came'partlie to effect. 1602 
Carew Cornwall x b, This ill-halsening homie name [Corn- 
wall] hath, .opened a gap to the scoffes of many. Ibid. 133 b, 
But this halsening, the present flourishing estate of that 
Kingdome, utterly convinceth of falsehood. 1746 Exmoor 
Scolding (E.D. S.) 56 Thee wut..01! vor whistering and 
pistering, and hoaling and halzenlng, or cuffing a Tale. 

t Halsfang, healsfang’. O. E. Law. Also 
1 halsehang, halfehang, 7-9 healfang. [OE., 
f. hals, heals , neck, Halse sb. + fang seizure, 
catching, booty.] A word used in the OE. or 
Anglo-Saxon Laws, meaning app. originally some 
punishment and afterwards the fine in commutation 
thereof. The legal antiquaries since c 1600 have 
taken it to mean the pillory ; but this is strongly 
combated by Schmid, Gesetze der Angelsachsen s.v. 

a xooo Laws of Wihtrced c. 12 (Schmid) jif ceorl buton 
wifes wisdome deoflum gelde, he sie eatra his sehta scyldig 
and heals-fange. a 1000 Laws of Edmund it. c. 7 Of pam 
dsge on xxi niht gilde man heals- fang, a 3x35 Laws Hen. 

1. c. 14 § 3 Mediocris thaini, eguus cum apparatu suo, et 
arma ejus, et suum halsfanga in Westsexa ; in hlyrcenis 
duae librae. Ibid. c. 76 § 2 Et debet halsfang primo reddi, 
sicut werze modus erit. 1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Pillorie , 
This was among the Saxons called Healsfang of {Heals) 
a necke and {Fang) to take. 1609 Skene R eg.'Maj. 121 The 


Baxter sail be put vpon the Pillorie (or ‘halsfang’) and the 
Browster upon the Cockstuie. 3848 Wharton Law Lex., 
Healfang or Halsfang, the pillory ; also a pecuniary mulct, 
to commute for standing in the pillory. 

+ Halsier. Obs. rare~°. [Origin uncertain : 
peril, to be connected with halser , Hawser.] See 
quots. and Halster. 

*583 J* H/cins tr. Junius' Nomcnclator {N,), Helciarins, 
. . an halsier, or he which haleth and draweth a ship or 
barge alongst the river by a rope: also he that draweth up 
burthens and packes into a ship. 1598 Florio, Alzanierc , 
a halsier or he that haleth a ship or barge by a rope : 
a halse or halsier in a ship. 1658 [see Halster]. 

+ Halsing,^/. Obs. [f. Halse vA + -ingL] 

1 . Exorcizing, exorcism. 

870 Halsuncge [see Halse ta 1 2]. a 1039 Laws of Cnut 1. 
c. 4 (Schmid) Micel is seo halsung and ma:re is seo hal^ung 
pe deofla afyrsaS. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 11 
He (Solomon] fonde up halsynge coruuresouns forto slake 
wip siknesse. 

2 . Supplication, entreaty. 

4:825 Vesf. Psalter' c.\Iii[i]. 1 Dryhten ..onfoh hatsunge 
mine. 971 Blickl. Horn. 87 Mid wependre halsunga hine 
bsedon. a 1225 Ancr. R. 330 Mid pus onwille halsunge, 
weopeo & gret efter sume helpe. 

3 . -Greeting, salutation. 

X 37S Barbour Bruce vu. 117 The Kyng thamethar halsing 
3uld. C1440 York Myst. xii. 149 Ang. Hayle ! Marie! 
full of grace. .Maria. What maner of halsyng is pis? 

.Halsing 1 , vbl . sb .’- [f. Halse v .” + -ing L] 
Embracing, embrace. 

^387 Tre\’isa Higden (Rolls) VII. 139 Her housbonde 
halsynges. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. vn. 187 Handbmge and 
halsynge and al-so porw cussynge Excitynge oure aiper 
oper til oure olde synne. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence , 
Hcautont. v. i, I will say nothing of hausing and kissing. 
16x3 Markham Eng. Husbandman 1. 1. ii. (1635) 7 Affable 
without haussing or kissing. 

Halsome, -sum, obs. forms of Halesome. 
Halss, halsz, obs. forms of Halse sb. 

Halst, obs. 2 sing. pres, of Hold v. 

+ Halster. Obs. rare~°. = Halsier. 

First found in Kersey’s ed. of Phillips as a variant of the 
latter’s halsier, and hence in various Diets. ; of the state- 
ment of Halliwell and Smyth, that it is a west-country term, 
no confirmation has been found. 

[1658 Phillips, Halsier, a term in Navigation, he that 
draws the Halser or Cable wherewith boats are towed along 
some Channel.] 1706 — (ed. Kersey), Halsier, or Halster. 
1721 Bailey, Halsier, halster. 1733-1800 — Halser, hal- 
ster. 1775 Ash, Halster. 1847-78 Halliwell, Halster. . 
West. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Halster, a west- 
country term for a man who draws a barge along by a rope. 

t HaTswort. Obs. [f. Halse sb. + AVokt.] lit. 
Throatwort : a name app. given in OE. times to 
different plants, either having throat-like flowers, 
or supposed to cure maladies of the throat. 
Cockayne includes under it Campanula Trachelium, 
Throatwort; Bupleurum, H^rc’s-e^r, Scilla autum - 
nalis, Autumnal Squill ; and Symphytum album, 
AVhite Comfrey; others apply it to Orpine. 

c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. I. 158 pysse wyrte wyrttruman Se 
man halswyrt nemneS. c 1000 sElfric's Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 134/22 Auris leporis, halswyrt. a 1387 Siuou. 
Bart hoi. (Anecd. Oxon.) 23 Halscwort, i. crassula major. 
c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 599/27 Orpina, orpyne vel halse- 
wort. 


Halt (hglt), sb . 1 Also (6-7 alto, 7 alt), 8 
hault. [Orig. in phrase to make halt = Ger. halt 
machen, f. halt 1 hold \ holding, stoppage, stand. 
The German military phrase was before 1600 
taken into the Romanic langs., as Sp. alto hacer, It. 
far alto, Y.faire halte or alte, whence the Eng. 
forms to make alto , make alt, and finally make halt. 
From the military vocabulary the word passed into 
hunting, travelling, and general use.] A temporary 
stoppage on a march or journey. 

1591-1598 [see Alto j£.*]. 1622 F. Markham Bk. War v. 
iii. § 4. 171 To make stands (which some call Altoes or 
Halils) . . whereby the souldier may be refresh C when he is 
weary with travel!. 3623 (see Alt *]. a 1625 Earl Somerset 
in Cabala 1. (1654) x, I understand of some halt you made, 
and the Cause of it. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 
10 Part of the Caravane made an halt. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Atnbass. 63 Without^ any hajt by the way. 
3667 Milton P. L. vi. 532 To descrie the distant foe . . In 
motion or in alt. Ibid. xr. 210 And on a Hill made alt. 
1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4583/4 The Duke of Marlborough 
commanded an Hault. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl '. II. xv. 154 
Seeing them come to a halt above the island. 2868 Regttc. 
* Ord. Army § 1144 On arrival at the destination, the Halt 
is to be sounded. 3880 T. Hardy Trumpet Major xxvni, 
Leaving them at halt, he proceeded rapidly onward. Mod. 
Here let us make a halt. ’ 

attrib. 3869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 396 On 
the halt day the men should^wash. .their clothes. 

Hence Ha'ltless a., withont a halt. 

1856 Kane Arct. ExfI. I. xiix. 379 Ad unbroken ice-walk 
of. .twenty haltless hours. 

Halt, tb.'i [f. Halt v . 1 and a.] 

1 . A halting or limping, a limp. arch. 

1599 Shake. Pass. Pilgr. 30S A cripple soon can ^ find a 
halt. [Cf. Halt vA 1,01374]. [755 "gfff fg' 

limping ; the manner of limping. 1789 Brand Htst. feu 
castle I. 310 note. He had a halt in walking, occasioned bya 
lameness in one of his legs. . , 

2 . The disease foot-rot in sheep. 

1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. i- r=4 D - s -) 
Buckingham town they call [foot-rotj the halt. 3757 Dve 
Fleece (1807) 56 Long rains in miry winter cause the halt. 
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Halt (hglt), a . arch, and literary. Forms : I 
healt, i- halt ; 3 Orm. halite, 5 halte, 5-7 hault. 
[A Com. Teut. adj. : OE. halt , healt =OFris., OS. 
halt (MDa. halt, hout, OHG., MHG. hah , ON. 
kaltr (Sw., Da. halt), Goth, halts OTeut. 
*halt-ozl] Lame; crippled; limping. 

[a 700 Ejinal Gloss. 589 Lurdus, laeinpihalt ; Erf. lemphi- 
halt.] C893 K. /Elfred Ores. III. i. (1883) 96 /Enne wisne 
mon, peh he healt wasre, se wzes haten Ageselaus. c 1200 
Ormin 15499 pe blinde ^aff he we! to sen, & halite we! to 
ganngenn. <11*25 St. Marker. 20 Nan mxsbilimet bem, 
now&er Iialt ne houeret. ci 340 Cursor M. 208S5 (Fairf.) 
Halt men he gaf he fote- C1440 Promp. Parv. 224/1 Hake, 
or exokyd, clandus. 1526-34 Tindale yohn v. 3 Halt 
and wyddered, waytynge for the movynge off the_ wather. 
3612-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. ii. (R.), To waite upon 
the gout, to walke when pleases Old January hault. 1784 
Cowper Task 1. 471 Halt, and weary of the path they tread. 
3859 Tennyson Guinevere 42 If a man were halt or hunch’d. 
jig. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 214 Many.. made very 
imperfect and halt returns. 3866 Loud. Rev. 3 Mar. 246/1 
The case proceeds in a halt, cumbersome style, 
b. Comb., as hall-footed adj. 

3422 tr. Secreta Secret ., Priv. Priy. (E. E. T. SO 276, I 
ne ham not maymet in handis ne in armes, thegh y be 
halte-footed. 3877-8 Moklry frit. Misc. (1888) 1 . 205 
Hollow and halt-looted transactions. 

Halt (hglt), zr.l Forms: 1 healtian, haltian, 
5-6 halte, 6-7 hault(e, 4- halt. [OE. haltian, 
healtian — OS. haltSn (MDtt. halten , houten ), 
OHG. hahPn (MHG. halzcn), f. Halt a .] 

1 . intr. To be lame, walk lame, limp. arch, 
c 825 Vcsp. Psalter xvii. 46 Bearn fremSe aldadon S: hal- 
tadon. cBg 7 K. /Elfred Gregory s Past. xi. 65 Sueppa 5 
ryhte, ne healtijea'S leng, ac beo 3 hale, a 1300 Cursor M. 
3942 All his Hue }>an halted he. CX374 Chaucer Troylus 
iv. 1429(14571 It is ful hard to halten vn-espied By-fore a 
crepul for he kan [>e craft. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxii. 31 He 
forsothe haltide with the too foote. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
o/Aymon vii. 375 But bayarde wente haltynge. 3530 Palsgr. 
582/1, 1 haulte, I go nat upright of one of my legges_ or of 
bothe. 3607 Shaks. Timon iv. i. 24 Thou cold Sciatica, 
Cripple our Senators, that their limbes may halt As Jamely 
as their Manners. 3611 Bible Ps. xxxviiL 17, I am ready 
to halt. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. (1862) 3x7, 1 am not inclined 
to halt before I am lame. 3780 Cowfer Progr. Err. 560 
Halting on crutches of unequal size. x868 Helps Rcalmah 
iii. (1876) 29 He halted slightly in his walk, 
f 2 . To cease haltingly or hesitatingly from (a way 
or course) ; to fall away. Obs. 

C900 tr. Bocda's Hist. v. xx[ii]. (1890)472 Hi. .fram rihtum 
sti^um healtiath <13340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 49 pai 
haltid fra f>aire stretis. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
277 Whom the Jcsuites • . report to halt from his former 
Mahumclisme, and to incline to Gentilisme- 

3 . To walk unsteadily or hesitatingly ; to waver, 
vacillate, oscillate ; to remain in doubt. 

Esp. in the scriptural phrase *to halt between two 
opinions’; now often associated with Halt v? 

1382 Wyclif 2 Kings xviii. 21 How long halt je into two 
parties? [x6xx How long halt ye between two opinions?) 
2613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 343 Their religion halteth 
betwixt divers religions of the Turkes, Persians, and Chris- 
tians. 2631 Gouge God's Arrowsw. ii. 134 Such as halted, 
in some things doing that which was good, in other things 
that which was evil!. 1875 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) 
II I. xii. 150 No longer halting between his loyalty and his 
plighted oath. x 83 x J. Grant Camcronians I. in. 37 The 
conversation halted irrcgularlybetween music and literature. 

4 . fig. To proceed 4 lamely *, imperfectly, or 
faultily ; to be at fault ; to be defective in logic, 
analogy, measure, rime, etc., as a syllogism, meta- 
phor, or verse ; not to go 4 on all fours \ 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 359 Allas t ouTereule halteth, 
hit is benome. 3548 Gest Pr. Masse 10S Doo they not 
know that eche comparison halteth and in some matters 
cliscordeth ? 2576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist. 388 That usuall 
verse, nlthoughe it hault in one syllable. 3581 Mulcaster 
Positions iv.(i8S7) 22 How so euer men hault in doing 
of their duetie.^ 1602 Shaks. II am. 11, ii. 339 The Lady 
shall say her mindc freely; or the blanke Verse shall halt 
for’t. 1678 K. Barclay A Pol. Quakers v. § 24. 375 All 
Comparisons halt in some part, <22772 Gray Corr. (1843) 
22S Where the verse seems to halt, it is very probably occa- 
sioned by the transcriber’s neglect. 

+ 5 . To fail in soundness or straightforwardness 
of conduct ; to use shifts, play false. Obs. 

24x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, Yet in the truth some- 
while doth he halte. 2585 Q. Eliz. in Eour C. Eng. Lett. 
29, I cannot halt with you so muchcas to denye that I have 
seen suche evident shewes of your contrarxous dealings. 
3600 Holland Livy xxxiu xxx. £28 Some doubt and .su<- 
pition they had, that their allies haulted, and were not 
sound of at four. 

Halt (hglt), v.- Also 7 alt. [f. Halt sbf ; cf. 
F. halter (17th c.), Ger. halten to hold, to stop.] 

1 . intr. To make a halt ; to make a temporary 
stoppage in a march or journey. (At first a mili- 
tary term only, but sometimes in later use a mere 
synonym of 1 stop \) 

2656 Blount Glossogr., It alt, or to make an halt . .to stop, 
stay, or make a stand or daunc. 3662 J. Davies tr. O La- 
ri us' l 'ey. A in lass. 14 Hailing and advancing according to 
the orderx 3672 T. Vent Miltt. Discipl. viii. 20 note. The 
word Alt doth signify 10 make y stand, and is derived from 
the Dutch word Halt, which is as we say hold. 1686 
At rid gem. Eng. Mitit. Discipl. 117 As soon as the Body 
is marched as tar as is intended, they are to be commanded 
to Halt* 174B A tt son's 1 'ey. li. xii. 265 They halted on our 
first approach, and never advanced afterwards. 1853 C. 
BKOsrr. Villet! e xxt. We took a walk into the country and 
tailed fur refreshment at a farm. ’ 1854 Wood A rslm. Life 


(1855) 39S, I would defy the best trained cavalry horse to have 
halted more instantaneously. 

b. Mil. In the imperative, a word of command. 
1796 Imtr./i Reg. Cavalry {1813) 69 The officer of the 
second division gives his word Wheel I.. and then Halt ! 
Dress 1 when the wheel is completed. 

2 . Irons. To catise to halt ; to bring to a stand; 
to stop. 

1805 Lake in Owen Wellesley's Desf. 533 The flight of 
Holkar. .induced me to halt the army. 1827 Stewart 
Planters G. (1828) 275 When the machine has got within 
forty or fifty yards of the place, it is proper tp halt the horses. 
Hence Halted///, a., brought to a stand. 

1796 Instr. < 5 - Reg. Cavalry (1813) 15 Wheels of divisions 
of the squadron or line, are made on a halted, or on a move- 
able pivot. 1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 62 Wheeling round 
the halted file. 

Halt, obs. 3 sing. pres, of Hold v. 

Halt, obs. form of Haught a. 

Haltand, -ane, var. Hautais a. Obs. 

Halte, obs. var. of Holt, copse. 

Halter (h/lta-i), •i/. 1 Forms : 1 heelfter, 3-5 
hnltre, (4 haltyr, 6 aulter), 6-7 haulter, 3- 
halter. jS. 2 helfter, 5 north, heltir, -yr(e, 5-6 
belter/. [OE hxlftrc — OHG. halfira (Ger. 
halfter), MDu. halfter, halter, 0 \.G.heliftra, MLG. 
hclchter, halter-.— WGer. *halftra-, *halflra-, f. 
root * hall- , whence OHG. hold, MLG. and MDu. 
helve, OE. hel/e : see Helve. The primary sense 
was ‘ that by which anything is held ’ : cf. L. capi- 
strnm halter. The /hetween / and t was lost in ME. 
as in MDu. and MHG.] 

1 . A rope, cord, or strap with a noose or head- 
stall, by which horses or cattle are led or fastened up. 

a 2000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 199/14 Capistrnm , hiclfter, 
uel coil fs ter. a 1100 Ibid. 332/18 Capistrnm , hariftre. <r 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 53 pet. is pes deofles helfter. a 2250 Owl «y 
Night. 1028 Horn ne mai halter ne bridel Bringe.^ 1390 
Gower Con/. II. 48 And trusse her halters forth with me. 
14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 727/44 Hoc captstt'um, a heltyr. 
c 2450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 5361 pe hors heltirs to breke 
lie ran. 1497 Naval A cc. Hen. VII (1896) 119 Horshames 
without hafiers. 2546 J. Hey\vood/V<tc/.(i 867) 44 It wolde 
haue made a hors breake his halter sure. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
Ulloas Voy. (ed. 3) II. 240 The nooses, or halters, are 
thongs of a cow’s hide. 3835 Lytton Rienzi v. v, The horse 
runs from one hand, the halter remains in the other. 

2 . A rope with a noose for hanging malefactors. 

C1460 Toiuncley Myst. (Surtees) 313 Ye shalle clym on 

belle crokkys With a halpeny heltere. 2482 Caxton Rey- 
nard (Arb.) 32 Hadde we an halter which were mete for his 
necke and strong ynough we shold sone make an ende. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen . VIII, 63 One after another in 
their shertes, and every one a halter about his neck. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. V, iv. i. 379 Por. What mercy can you 
render him Anthonio ? Gra. A halter gratis, nothing else for 
Gods sake. 2722 Sfavel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. iv. 295 
Break not our ecclesiastical laws, for then ye are sure to 
stretch by a halter. 2852 Miss Yonge Cameos I. xxviL 
220 The archers and men-at-arms were hung in halters to 
every tree in the forest. 

Jig. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xviii. 105 A Childe .. 
if his father let him haue his Swindge lykeaGoose: hee 
putteth the halter about his Neck by cockering of him too 
much. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. 1. vi. 15 The same 
counsels observed are chains to grace, which neglected prove 
halters to strange undutifull children. 2860 Kingsley Misc. 
I. 84 Raleigh .. finding that James was betraying him, and 
sending him out with a halter round his neck. 

b. Used typically lor death by hanging ; 1 the 
gallows \ 

2533 Frith Another Ik. agst. Rastell 337 Which doth 
rather purchase them a halter than the remission of sins. 
2679 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 2554 (R.), Ready to offer up 
their lives to the halter, or the fire, as God should appoint. 
1790 Pennant London (R.), Edward . - resigned to them 
the monopoly of the ax and halter. _ 2864 Tennyson A ylmers 
Field 520 Scared with threats of jail and halter. 

3 . a/lrib. and Comb., as halter- chain, - maker , 
-place, - seller , - strap , -string ; halter-proof adj. ; 
halter-break v., to accustom (a horse, etc.) to a 
halter ; to break by means of a halter ; halter- 
“east ppl.a. (see quots.); halter-man, a hangman. 
Also Halter-sack, -sick. 

2883 W. H. Bishop in Harpers Mag. Oct. 725/2 They 
are *nalter-broke, and turned loose again. 2704 Worlidge 
Diet. Rust., * Halter Cast happens thus : when a Horse en- 
deavours to scrub the itching part of his Body near the 
Head or Neck, one of bis hinder Feet entangles in the 
Halter .. by the violent strugling of the Horse to disingage 
himself, receives sometimes very dangerous hurts in the 
hollow of his Pastern. 2813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 58 
Danger of being halter cast, which has proved fatal to so 
many horses. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 283 

* Halter-chains., used with bridles. 1596 Nashk {title) 
Haue with you to Saffron-walden, or, Gabrieli Hartleys 
Hunt is vp. Containing a full Answerc to the eldest sonne 
of the * Halter- maker. 1638 Conceited Lett. (N.), * Halter- 
men and tallet-inakers were not better set aworke this 
many a day. 2630 J.Tavlor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. in. 
Eo/x The priuiledgcs of this graund *Hau!ter-master arc 
many. 2704 Loud. Gay No. 4082/4 A bay Nag.. with . . a 
Dent cross his Nose in the *HaIter-place. <12679 Farl 
of Orrery Guzman m, By your Charms you may make 
your self ’ H alter-proof. c 25x5 Cocke Lcre'lls B. ( Percy) 5 
Hary *haltcr seler at tyborn. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Svfp., 

* Halter-Strap or String, a cord, or long strap of leather, 
xnadefast to the head-stall, and to the manger, tot ye the horse. 

Halter sbj [f. Halt v/ + -Eitk] 

1 . One who halts or limps, as a cripple. 
c 1440 Prctnp. Par v. 224/1 Halt are, cloud feat or. 2552 in 


Huloet. 1749 Lavington Enthus. Methodists <5- Papists 
(1820) 205 Calling him one-eyed, halter, baldpate. 

2 . One who wavers ; a waverer. 
ci6ix Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv; iv. Decay 315 Double 
Halters between God and Gold. 1684 Ren wick Serrn. \ii, 
(1776) 92 O halters ! take heed and be admonished. 
Ha*lter, V. Also 6 baltren ; £.5 heltryn, 
[f. Halte it j/>J] 

1 . trans. To put a halter upon (a horse or the 
like) ; to fasten up with a halter. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv . 235/1 Heltryn beestys, capistro. 
1530 Palsgr. 577/2 , 1 halter, I tye in a halter, lenchcnestre . 
2617 Markham Caxnxl. J. 75 When the colt is haltered. 1881 
Fenn Off to IVildsxx ix. (1888) 203 The horses were haltered 
up to the wheels. 

fig. 2647 TRApr Comm. Matt. xxii. 12 He was muzzled or 
haltered up, that is, he^held his peace, as though he had had 
a bridle or a halter in his mouth. 2650 R. Stapylton 
Stradas Low C. JVarres 11. 35 Should they now halter 
themselves, called by a woman's voice? 

fh. To halter apes in hell : see Ape sb. 6 . Obs. 
1584 Peelc Arraigum. Paris iv. ii, All that be Dian’s 
maids are vow’d to halter apes in hell. 

2 . fig. To put a restraint or check upon; to 
bridle ; to fetter ; to hamper. 

2577 B. Googe Hercsbacli's Husb. in. (1586) 130 A faire 
feelde, that the Steeres may.. not be feard, or haltred, with 
trees, or bushes. 1679 Hist. Jetzer 22 They thought they 
had made him their own, and halter’d up his Conscience. 

3 . To catch or entrap with a noose or lasso. 
1573-80 Barf.t A Iv. H 54 Tohaher, or intangle, lagtteum 

iujiccre aliens 1597-8 Br. Hall Sat. (1753) 70 Or halter 
finches through a privy doore. <1 2625 Beaum. & Fl. Wit 
without M. iv. it, What pretty gins thou hast to halter 
woodcocks ! a 2732 Atterbury (T.), Catching moles and 
haltering frogs. 1760-72 tr. Juan .$• U l loots Voy. (ed. 3) 
I. 426 They are very dextrous in haltering a bull at full 
speed.. The noose is made of cow-hide. 

4 . To put a halter about the neck of (a person) ; 
to hang (a person) with a halter. 

2616 Hayward Sand. Trottb. Soul x.xii. (1620I248 A cord, 
to halter me in hell. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, 
civ, The Great ones . . hanged are, The Rest were halter'd, 
Pardon’d ; and ’twas faire. 2765 Meretriciad 49 Silent 
and sad as any Rogue cou’d he, That halter’d rode, to 
dreaded Tyburn tree. 2894 Voice (N. Y.) 13 Sept., The 
Chicago bombthrowers who were haltered for practising 
their principles. 

fig. 1633 T. Adasis Exp. 2 Peter \ii. 3 Lusts .. to serve 
him like Absalom, and halter him at the next bough. 2639 
Fuller Holy Warv. vii. (1647) 239 Suffered to have rope 
enough, till they had haltered themselves in a Prannunire. 
Hence HaTtering vbl. sb. 

2591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Cabestrage , haltering. 1598 
Florio, Capestralura Prima , the first haltring of a coult. 

Haltered (hgliaid), ///. a. [f. Halteu si* 
or v .] Having a halter on ; fastened with or as 
with a halter ; fig . fettered, hampered. 

1520 Treat. Galaunt in Furniv. Ballads fir. MSS. 1 . 452 
They go haltered in them as horse in the stable. 2606 
Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. m. xiii. 230 A halter’d necke, which do's 
the Hangman thanke, For being yare about him. 1811 
Bvron Hints front Hor. 281 A halter’d heroine Johnson 
sought to slay—We saved Irene, but half damn’d the play. 

+ 3Ia*lterer. Obs . rare ~°. In 5 helterere. 
[f. Halter sbf + -eh b] A halter-maker. 
c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 651/35 Hie capistrius, helterere. 
II Halt ere S (hcelu^rfz), sb.pl. Also alteres. 
[Gr. a\rqpes (in sense 1), f. aAAccrflai to leap.] 

1 . Weights, similar to dumb-bells, held in the 
hands to give an impetus in leaping. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Hclthe xxxiii. (1541) 47 The plummets, 
called of Galen Alteres, whiche are no we moch vsed with 
gret men.. are verrye good to be vsed fastynge, a lytel 
before breake fast or dyner. 2857 Birch A nc. Pottery (1858) 
I. 414 The halteres or leaping dumb-bells, are seen hung 
up. 1896 ZW/y News 6 Apr. 5/7 An ordinary long jump 
. .made with the help of halteres or leaping dumb-bells. 

2 . Entom. The pair of knobbed filaments, also 
called balancers and potsers , which in dipterous 
insects take the place of a pair of posterior wings. 

2823 in Crabb Technol. Diet. 2834 McMurtrie Cuvier's 
Attiin. Kingd. 449 The halteres arc entirely exposed. 3874 
Lubbock Orig. Met. Ins. i. 23 The hinder pair being 
represented by minute club-shaped organs called * halteres’. 

t Halter-sack. Obs. [f. Halter sbf + Sack.] 
A * gallows-bird *: a term of obloquy. 

2598 Florio, Capestro, a rope, a halter, a headstall. Also 
wag, a halter-sack, or gaUowcs -clapper. 26x1 Ibid., 
L a pest re llo.. y. haltersackc, a waghalter. 16x1 Beaum. & Fl. 
King *5- no K. 11. ii l Away, you halter-sack, you. a 26x6 — 
T riumph ofi Hon. 1, Thy beginning was knapsack, and thy 
ending will be^ halter-sack. 

Halter-sick, sb. and a. [prob. originating in 
an error for prcc.] A. sb. = Halter-sack. 

2617 Minsiieu Ductor. An Halter-ricke, or one that the 
gallowes groanes for, a knatiish boy. 

B. adj. (Cf. death -sick.) 

1820 W. Tooke tr._ Lucian I. 5x1 You .. villainous, in- 
famous halter-sick miscreant. 

Haltie, obs. form of Haughty a. 

' Halting (bp-ltiij),^/. sbA [LHalti/.i -f -ing 3 .] 
'I he action of limping or walking lamely. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 224/2 Haltynge, claudtcacio. 1581 
Guazzo's Civ. Cottx*. m. (15S6J 147 b, Anti when he 
shall walke upright by himsclfe, he may boldlie take uppe 
others for haul tinge. 2672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend xxii. 
IxSSi) 136 Whether lameness and halting do still cncrcasc 
among the inhabitants. 

b. transf. and fig . (See Halt i/I. 4, 5.) 

<■* 43 ° TUgr. Lyf Manhode su. xxx. (1E69) 152 Thcr is 
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noon haltinge so foul as lyinge. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 
7t I would the woorst were curbd with a checkthong, as 
bigge as a towpenny halter, for halting with a Queene so 
good and gratious. 1627 Sanderson Sen/:. I. 269 Without 
hollowness, halting, and hypocrisie. a 1680 Glanvili. Strut. 
v. (R.)« They lay in wait for our haltings. 1851 Helps 
Comp. Solit. vi, A wonderful halting in their logic. 
Halting 1 , vbl. sb .' 1 [f. Halt v 1 ] The action 

of making a halt ; stopping ; chiefly attrib. At or 
on which a halt is made, as halting ground , 
morning , point. (See also Halting-place.) 

1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. v. 347 After halting three 
hours, she set out for. Hamilton. £2813 Mrs. Sherwood 
Stories Ch. Cateck. xxiv. 249 Halting Morning, the morn- 
ing when there is no parade. 1856 Kane A ret. Expi. II. x. 
no When they reached any of the halting-huts. . i 85 g E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 62 When halting ground 
is reached, it may be necessary to filter the water. 

Halting, fpl. a. [f. Halt i>!] 

1 . That halts ; limping, lame. 

1382 Wyclif, Micah iv. 6, I schal gedere the hahinge. 
1483 Cath. A ngl. 172/2 Haltande, claud icons. 1564-78 
Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 81 Better is an haltyng 
man wbiche kepeth the right waie than the swift runner., 
that wandereth a straie. 1849 M. Arnold Sonn. to. Friend 6 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis Taught Arrian. 

2 . Jig. Maimed ; defective, imperfect, faulty. 

* 5?3 Frith Another Bk, agst. K 'as tell (1829) 228 That 

halting verse shall run merrily ..upon his right feet. x6ir 
Bible Tra/tsl. Pref 7 If anything be halting, or super- 
fluous, or not so agreeable to the originall, the same may 
bee corrected. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades in. 248 How 
to reach with halting words That infinite perfection. 

3 . Hesitating, wavering, shifting. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Scr/n. (184x1 273 Their halting hearts. . 
their friendly words and malicious deeds. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. II. xvii. 601 The weak and halting policy of 
Edward II. 1878 B. Taylor Den kali on. 11. ii. 60 An easy 
way Between two worlds to suit the halting crowd. 

Hence Haltingly adv., in a halting manner; 
limpingly, lamely (lit. and Jig.). Ha'ltingness, 
defectiveness, imperfection, faultiness. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Boiste/nent , haltingly. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhein. N. T.(i 6 i 3 ) 341 
Him that walketh in the way, although it be haltingly. 1881 
Chr. Rossetti Pageant , etc. 169 This Life is full . .Of halt- 
ingness and baffled shortcoming. 

Halting-place, [f. Halting vbl. sb 1 ] 
Place of halting ; temporary stopping-place. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. p. xxiv. note , In their 
long migratory flight . ,to their halting places. 1837 Dickens 
Picfcv. ii, [They] had resolved to make Rochester their first 
halting-place. 

Halt-pace, vnr/of Halpace, Obs. 
f Haltstring. Obs. rare. =Stuinghalt. 

1673 Bond. Gaz. No. 823/4 A dark brown Mare .. having 
the haltstring in both the hinder leggs when she is cold. 

Haltyn, var. Hautain a., Obs. 

Halud, obs. pa. pple. of Hallow v. 
Halurgist (hse-l&dsist). [f. Gr. aA-s salt + 
-ovpyos working + -1ST.] A worker in salt. 

* 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 82 It is by the halurgists, 
or workers in salt, called scum. 

Halurgy (hred/hd^i). [f. as prec. + -ovpyta a 
working : cf. metallurgy .] Salt-working. 

1853 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. III! xxxi. 255 A long 
residence in the salt-producing districts of Europe, and the 
labours of practical halurgy. 1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex . 

Halus, haluuen, lialuwen: see Hallow sb . 1 
HaTvans, sb.pl. [Deriv. of halj, \ halve', cf. 
* halvans half-produce of labour, given instead of 
wages’ ( West Cornwall GY.l.] 

1849-50 We ale Diet. Terms , Halvans , in Cornish, the re- 
fuse ore. 1874 J . H. Collins Metal Mining Gloss., Halvans , 
the refuse heap of mines, which still contain a small portion 
of ore, the residue of the dressing processes. 

Hence HaTvaner (see quots.). 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Halvanncr , a miner who 
dresses and washes the impurities from crude ores. 1880 
W. Cornwall Gloss., Halvaner , one who receives the half 
produce of his labour. 

Halve (hav), v. Forms : 4-6 halfe, 5-8 half, 
4- halve. [ME. haljen , Jialven, f. Half sb.] 

1 . trails. To divide into two halves or equal 
parts ; to share equally ; to deal out, take, or com- 
plete the half of ; to reduce to half. 

01300 E. E. Psalter liv. 24 Man-slaer and swykel his 
dayes halfe sal. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1246 
What I have, I wole it with you halve. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 
170/2 To Halfe, mediare, dimidiarc. a 1568 Ascham 
Scholem. (Arb.) 39 Not trobled, mangled, and balfed, but 
sounde, whole, full, and hable to do their office. 1641 
W, Bray Sermon 23 The Church of Rome, .halfes out to 
them an imperfect Sacrament. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
ir. App. lxxxi, Not lightened entire, But halfed like the 
Moon. 1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 54 The setting off. . 
being halfed. 1789 Coleridge Phiiedon Poems I. 5 The 
fervid Sun had more than halved the day. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 5 These quantities might.. in most 
cases be halved. 

fig. 1638 Wotton Lett.. Rem. (L.\ Our Nicholas, for I 
account him at least halfed between us, tells, me that [etc.]. 
1878 Browning La Saisiaz 59 Power that sinks and petti- 
ness that soars, all halved and nothing whole. 

+ b. To attain or amount to the half of. Obs. 
1382 Wyclif Ps . liv. 24 [Iv. 23] Men of blodis and trecche- 
rous shul not haluen ther da3es. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xviii. xv. 775 There is a manere wylde oxe that, .in 
eytherofhys homes may halfe the mesure that hyghteBoz. 

2 . Carpentry. To fit (timbers) together by Halv- 
ing, q.v. Also intr. for pass. 


1804 Trans. Sec. Arts XXII. 43 An upright bar, with the 
horizontal bars halved into it. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field 
Fortifi 159 The ends notched out so as to halve into each 
other. 

3 . In Golf, To halve a hole (with another), to 
reach it in the same number of strokes. Also, to 
halve a round , a match. 

1857 Chambers' Inform. II. 693/1 .When players are very 
equally matched, neither party has, at the close of a day’s 
play, gained an advantage; every round has been halved, 
hence the match itself is halved, and remains to be played 
another day. 1894 Daily Nnvs 23 Apr. 2/5 They ultimately 
halved the match. 1894 Times 28 Apr, 13/3 Both players 
reached the green in 3, and the hole was halved in 5. 

+ 4 . intr. To render half service or obedience. 

1566 Ascham Divx Elizab. Wks. (1761) 183 Saul, first 
halting with God, (as when God gave Araalec into his hand) 
then halting in religion, i6i3-8o[see Halving vbl. sb.i 1 bj. 

Hence Halved (havd), Halving,///, ad/s. 

2619 W. Sclater Exf. 1 Thcss. (1630) 439 A mangled and 
halfed Decree of God. 2641 ‘Smectymnuus’ Find . A nszu. 
vi. 84 This you call a faithlesse and a halved citation. 1815 
J. Gilchrist Labyrinth Demot. 41 Suited only to halting 
and crooked thinkers. 1894 Westvi. Gaz. 24 Apr. 7/2 After 
a halved match. 

Halve, obs. form of Half sb. 

Halvelings (ha’vliqz), adv. [Cf. Halfling.] 
In half, in two halves. 

2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 397 The 
horizontal poles are cleft halvelings, and nailed or tied to 
the uprights. 

Halvendeal ; see Halfendeal. 

Halve-net : see Half-net. 

Halver 1 (hawoi). Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 halfer. 
[f. Halve v. + -er *.] 

1 . One who halves ; one who has a half share in 
anything ; a partner. 

2625 Bp. Mountagu ApJ. Cccsar ii. v. 141 If your selves 
and such Halfers in opinion, omnium horaru//: homines. 
2633 Terrier Tieths Swinton in N. <$• Q. 6th Ser. (1885) 
XI. 366 The inhabitants of Swinton as likewise the lands 
are partly Wholers and partly Halfers to the Churches or 
Parsonages of Wath and Mexborottgh. 2627 Rutherford 
Lett . 8 Sep. (1675) 85 Enough to me. .that Christ will have 
Joy and Sorrow Halfers of the Life of the Saints. <1x787 
J. Brown (Haddington) Set. Rem. (1807)305 Christ is more 
than halver with me in this cleanly cross. 

2 . A half-share ; esp. in ha hers ! as an exclama- 
tion claiming half of something found. Cf. Half 
sb. 7 g. 

2517 Aberdeen Burgh Reeds. . 24 July (Spalding Cl.) Scho 
had ane young swyne in hawfarisbetuix hir and Ellene Crip- 
pill. 18x6 Scott Antiq. xxiii, The beggar exclaimed, like 
a Scotch school-boy when he finds anything, ‘ Nae halvers 
and quarters— hale o’ mine ain, and nane of my neigh- 
bour’s ’. 1825 B Rockett N. C. Gloss, s.v., I f the finder be quick 
he exclaims ‘no halfers— findee keepee, losee seekee’.. 2887 
S. Cheshire Gloss., Hafers .. the ordinary word which is 
used to claim half of any treasure-trove. 

UPegge in Anonym, iv. xlii. (<21796) proposes 
haljer as the proper form for havier * a castrated 
fallow deer 9 ; whence in Todd and later Diets. 

Halver 2 . One who fishes with a halve-net or 
half-net. 

1812 Singer Agric. Dumjries 603 The halvers, or persons 
who claim and practise this kind of fishing. 

Halving 1 (ha-vig), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Halve vi] 

1 . The action of the vb. Halve; division into 
two equal parts ; sharing equally. 

c 2430 Art Nombryng (E. E. T. S.) 6 The halfyng of euery 
nombre. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 41 The often half- 
ing of ages. 

+ b. The rendering of half service, divided obe- 
dience. Obs. 

2613 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 700 Against halving, 
hee will bee served with all the heart. 2642 Bp. Reynolds 
Israel's Petit. To reprove and humble us, for our Hypo- 
crisie and halvings with God- a 2680 Brooks in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 145 God neither loves halting nor 
halving ; he will be served truly and totally. 

2 . Carpentry. A method of' fitting two pieces of 
timber together by cutting out half the thickness 
of each, so as to let them into each other. 

2842-76 Gwilt A rehit. Gloss., Halznng ; a method of 
joining timbers by letting them into each other. It is 
preferable to mortising. 2881 Young Every Man his own 
Mechanic § 437 Halving is the simplest mode of performing 
the operation to which the term ‘scarfing’ is applied. 

Halving, vbl. sb . 1 [f. halve, Half{-net) + 
-INC 1 .] Fishing with a half-net. 

2791 Statist. Arc. Scot/., Dumfricssh. II. 16. (Jam.) A 
second mode of fishing, called haaving or hauling. 2812 
Singer Agric. Dumfries 604 In halving, all animosities are 
forgot. 

Halvundele, var. of Halfendeal. 

Hal we, halwy, obs. forms of Hallow. 

Halwei, var. of Halewei, Obs. 

Haly, var. of Halely adv. 

Halyard, halliard, hanlyard (harlyaid, 
hg'l-). Naut. Forms a. 4-5 halier, 5-6 hallyer, 

(5 halyher, halleyr, hayllyer, 6 hellier, 7 har- 
riar). &. 7-9 hallyard, 7- halliard, halyard, (7 
halli-yard, hallyeard), 8- haulyard. [orig- 
halier , hallyer ; the same as Hallier, f. Hale v. : 
in 1 7th c. perverted by association with yard. ] 

L A rope or tackle used for raising or lowering 
a sail, yard, spar, or flag. 


1373 Indenture in Riley Lend. Mem. (1868) 370, 2 haliers, 
2 yerderopes . . 2 shettes. 2495-7 Hava/ Acc. Hen. VII, 
(1896) 106 Ropes cald Hawsers, Craneropes, Gynne ropes, 
Haliers, Cartropes. Ibid. 197 v Hallyers for the foresale. 
X59Z \V yrley A rmoric 144 Not any helliers end. Hawser, 
booling, but soone he. will amend. x6n Cotgr., Guin- 
dcresse .. the mizen halliards; the rope whereby the mizen 
sayle Is hoysed vp. 2612 Dekker If it be not good Wks. 
1873 III. 293 Let goe your Harriars, let goe, amaine Iouere 
amaine. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 2r The 
Halyards belong to all masts, for by them we hoise the 
yards to their height. 2751 Smollett Per. Pic. (177 9) I. 
ii. 16 From the sprit-sail-yard to the mizen top-sail haul- 
yards. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 13 The bow-lines and 
the hall-yards quickly gone. 2835 Marryat Jac. Faith/. 
via, Clap on, both of you, and get another pull at those 
haulyards. 2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Halliards , Hal- 
yards, Haulyards. 1879 Tennyson Defence of Luckncnu i, 
Banner of England. .Snot through the staff or the halyard. 

• b. With defining word prefixed : as 
Crowfoot halyards , lines through a block on the lower 
stay, and bent to the crow-foot on the awning (Hamersly 
Naval Eucyci .) ; peak-halyards , those used on gaffs and 
hooked to the peak ; signal-halyards , light lines extending 
from the deck to the trucks or gaff-ends, used for hoisting 
signal-flags ; throat-halyards , those that are used on gaffs, 
hooked to the jaws, etc. 

1770 Winn in Phil. Trans. LX. 191 The pendant hal- 
liards, which pass over a sheave in the truck, on the 
top-gallant-mast-head. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxviii, A 
tail-block and the studding-sail haulyards. 1836 — Midsh. 
Easy xvii, Made it fast to the peak halyards and hoisted it up. 

2. attrib as halyard- block', halyard-rack, a 
wooden framework in which the running part of 
any halyard is kept coiled, so as to be always clear 
for running. 

2833 Marryat P. Simple xii, I’ll come to an anchor on 
the topsail halyard rack. cx86o H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 75 The mizen cap has a boh on the after part for 
the peak halyard block. 

Halyer, var. Hallteii. 

Halymote, Halyvey, obs. ff. Hallmote, 
Halewei. 

Ham (hrem),^.l Forms: I ham(ra, hom(m, 
3-4 homme, 3-7 hamme, 5 hame, 5- ham. [OE. 
ham(m , horn (in, str. f. = OHG. hamrna, MHG. 
hamme , Ger. dial, hamm, angle of the knee, D11. 
hamme (Kilian) ham ‘ham*; cf. also, with single m, 
OHG. hama, MHG. hame, Flem. hame, ON. hpm: 
app. f. an OTeut. *ham -, *hamm - to be crooked.] 

1 . a. That part of the leg at the back of the 
knee ; the hollow or bend ol the knee. 

rxooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfdcker 160/13 Topics, 
hamm. r xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 68 Monegum men fgt- 
scrinca# his fet to bis homme. Ibid. j;ebe|)e hamma mid 
bam stan ba 5 e. a 1225 Ancr. R. 122 Mid hommeu iuolden, 
pet is, cneolinde. c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 360/42 pe senewes 
in his hamme schronken. 23. . E. E.Allit. P. Ii. 1541 His 
cnes cachchez to close and cluchches his hommes. c 2400 
Lanf ratio's Cirnrg. 205 Loke in his hamme, vnder his knee. 
* 53 <> Palsgr. 228/2 Hamme of the legge, jarret. 2582 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 921 We must not suppose that he 
doth sit with bended hammes. 1679 Confinement 31 With 
supple ham, and pliant knee. 2801 Strutt Sports Past. 
in. v. 210 He hangs by his hams upon a pole. 2832 
Brewster Nat. Magic x. (1833) 254 He broke it to pieces 
by the tendons of his hams. 

b. By extension : The back of the thigh ; the 
thigh and buttock collectively. Usually in pi. 

1552 Huloet, Hmnmej/f wi/r, 1573-80 Barkt A Iv. H 57 
The vtter part of the thigh, the hamme, feemur. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad (1677) 290 _He cannot, without trembling, 
quiet sit ; But dances on his hams, and changes hue, 1796 
Morse Avter. Geog. II. 562 They sit on their hams, with 
their legs and arms disposed in the manner of monkeys. 
1875 F. Hall in Lippincott' s Mag. XVI. 753/1 Squatting on 
their hams at respectful distance. 

c. In quadrupeds : The back of the hough ; the 
hough. 

1607^ Topsell Four-J. Beasts (1658) 3x7 A kinde of Scab 
breeding in the ham, which is the bent of the hough. 1678 
Trans. Crt. Spain II. 156 To cut the hammes of the Mules 
of the Coach. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 250 His [a hound’s] 
round Cat Foot, Strait Hams, and wide-spread Thighs . . 
confess his Speed. 

2 . The thigh of a slaughtered animal, used for 
food ; spec, that of a hog salted and dried in 
smoke or otherwise ; also, the meat so prepared. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Rirk ( Wodrow) 324 Mr. Henrie BJyth 
had such antipathie aganis an ham, that no sooner did he 
heare a ham spoken of but he swarfed. 1711 Steele Sped. 

No. i4r8Ajeweat me up half a Ham of Bacon. 17x2 Prior 
Extempore Invitation 4 If they can dine On bacon-ham, 
and mutton-chine. 1734 W. Snf.lgravd Guinea <5- Slave 
Trade 210 Several Westphalia Hams, and a large Sow. 
1775 Romans Hist. Florida 331, I purchased some bear, 
bacon and venison hams of them. 1833 MarRyat P. Simple 
xxv, A smoked mutton ham 1854 Thackeray Rose 4* Ring 
xiv, She took out. .some slices of ham. 

3 . attrib. and Comb ., as ham-pie , -smoker ; ham- 
beetle, one of several American beetles whose laryre 
are destructive to hams, esp. Corynetes (Necrobia) 
rufipes , the red-legged ham -beetle; ham -tail, 

?a (horse’s) tail of a rounded shape like a ham. 

x6xx Cotgr., Feint t iarliere, the garter veine, or 
veine. 1705 Lottd. Gaz. No. 4x83/4 A .. .Gelding •• 'ii ‘ 

Ham Tail. 1733 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. i. 46 N one deny* - Vj > 
his Ham-pie. 1829 T. Hook Bank to Turnos 164 
smoker, and pork -butcher. 2848 Dickens Dorn } , 

old-established Ham-and-Beef Shop. 

Ham, Sb.- local. [OE. hamdn, kom{m, str. m. 

= OF ns. ham, hem, him , Fib vis. hamm, EFris. ham, 
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HAMESTJCKEH. 


kamm a pasture or meadow enclosed with a ditch, 
LGer. hamm piece of enclosed land (on the Rhine, 
‘meadow’); WFlem. ham meadow, in Kilian 
ham me, ham * pratum, pascuum 1 ; a word confined 
on the continent to the Frisian and Lower Saxon 
area, where its specific application varies as in 
England.] A plot of pasture ground; in some 
places esp. meadow-land ; in others spec . an en- 
closed plot, a close. Found in OE., and still in 
local use in the south; in some places surviving 
only as the name of a particular piece of ground. 

901-9 Charter cf Eadweard m Cod. Dipl. V. 166 Danon 
on serihte to Scealdaemeres hamme. Jci 000 Ibid. V. 383 
Da hammas 5a <5er mid rihtc tosebyriap. xd^MlNSHEU 
Ductor, A Hamme or a little plot of ground growing by the 
riuers or Thames side, commonly crooked, and beset with 
many willow trees or osiers, c 1630 Risdon Surv. Dez’on 
fi8io) 6 Between the North and the South^ Hams (for that 
is the ancient name) there lieth a chain of hills. 1702 Load. 
Gaz. No. 3838/4 The said Fair will be kept. .upon a Place 
..called the Ham. 1796 W. Marshall West Engl. I. 33 
The forests [would] be converted, by degrees, into common 
pastures, or hams. 2880 Williams Rights of Common 91 
Within these two meadows were several hams or home doses 
of meadow. 1881 Blackmore Christoxucll iv, The sheep- 
wash corner in the lower ham. 

Ham, sb?> The OE. ham Home, which, in 
composition, has been shortened to ham, as in 
Hampstead \ Hampton (:— Hamtun ), Oakham, 
Letuisham , etc., and, in this form, is sometimes 
used by historical -writers in the sense ‘town, 
tillage, or manor 1 of the Old English period. 

3864 I. Taylor Words <5- Places (1882) 82 In the Anglo- 
Saxon charters we frequently find this suffix (ham) united 
with the names of families, never with those of individuals. 
1872 E.W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 118 A separate homestead 
apart from the ham of the vill. 1874 Green Short Hist. 3 
The home or ‘ ham ’ of the Billings would be Billingham. 
tHam, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ham jA 1 ]. = Ham- 
string v. 

1618 Crt. Times fas. I <18401 II. 114 The bailiffs as- 
saulted him in his coach, hammed his horses, and threatened 
no less unto himself. 

Ham, obs. var. am (see Be v.) ; obs. f. Home. 
Hamac, hamaca, etc., obs. ff. Hammock. 
Hamacratic (h?emakne'tik), a. [f. Gr. dfia 
together + Kparos rule + -ic.] Pertaining to govern- 
ment based on mutual action. 

1838 F. Lieber Political Ethics it. cxxviii. I. 414 More of 
a hamacratic character. 

Hamadryad (hcemadrerred). PI. -ads : also 
in Lat. form liamadryades (-adfz). [ad. L. 
Hamadryas , a. Gr. 'ApaSpvas, chiefly in pi. Hama - 
dryad-es , ‘A/ta5/n/a5-«s wood-nymphs, f.a/za together 
with + 5pv? tree.] 

L Gr. and Lat. My that. A wood-nymph fabled 
to live and die with the tree which she inhabited. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.*s T. 2070 In whiche they woneden 
in reste and pees Nymphus, fTawnes, and Amadrides 
[v. rr. amadries, Amadryes]. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 336 
With suche, as Amadriades Were cleped wodemaidens tho. 
1590 S tenser E. Q. 1. vL 18 The wooddy nymphes, faire 
Hamadryades,. .And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades. 
1664 Evelyn Syha Concl. § 13 (R.) The fittest sacrifice for 
the royal oaks, and their hnmadiyads. 1769 Johnson Lett, 
to Airs. Titrate 14 Aug., Nothing has deterred these au- 
dacious aldermen from violating the hamadryads of George 
Lane. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 166, I am 
not sure that the tree was a gainer when the hamadryad 
flitted and left it nothing but ship-timber. 

tram f. 2791 W. Bartram Carolina 357 An innocent 
frolic with this gay assembly of hamadryades [Indian girls], 
2. Zool. a. A large, very venomous, hooded 
serpent of India {Naja hamadryas , or Hamadryas 
{Ophiophagus) claps), allied to the cobra. 

3863 Wood I /lust r. Nat. Hist. III. 140 The Serpent, 
eating Hamadryas. .feeds almost wholly on reptiles. 1894 
Daily News 4 June 7/s When the Zoological Gardens were 
first opened, a hamadryad, imported with a selection of 
cobras, ate up fifty pounds’ worth of the latter before its 
nature was discovered. 

b. A large baboon of Abyssinia ( Cyitocephalus 
hamadryas). 

1894 Daily Nnvs 6 Dec. 5/3 Four hamadryads are now 
the sight of the day at the Jardin d’Acclimatation in 
Paris.. M. Milne-Edwards gives the hamadryad a high 
character for intellect. 

Hamal: see Mammal. 

Hamald, liamelt, hamel (he m'ld, -’It, -’1), 
a. (sb.) Sc. Forms: 5 hameholde, 6 hamald, 
hammald, hamhald, 6-7 haim(o)hald, haym- 
hald(c, 8-9 hamelt, -oil, -el, -il, 9 hnmilfc. [A 
dcriv. of ha me Home, npp. akin to ON. heimoll , 
hcimull, heimill homely, domestic, household-.] 
Belonging to home, domestic; home-grown, home- 
made; homely, vernacular; unpolished. 

^ 1400 Morte Arik. 1843 Hcthynge es hameholde, vse 

it who <0 yille. 3513 Doughs rEneis 1. ii. 27 Cariand to 
Italy Tliair vincu^t hammald goddis.^ 1597 Ski^ne De Verb. 
Sign, s v. Ilaimhaldarf, Hamhald lint, or haimhald hemp, 
is that quhilk grown at haime. 172* Ka»s\y Three 
Bonnets iv, Thus I ha'e sung in hamelt rhyme, a 1774 
FiiRGt’s^oN Poems (iytp) II. 24 (Jam.) To chaunl their 
hamcil lajs. 1805 J. Nicol Poems 1. 93 (Jam.) To send 
some hamelt, rustic lays. _ 1809 y. Skintur's Mis;. Poet. 
379 Critic, or bard, or hamll kine. Or high degree. 183**33 
WfiUtte-BinLit (Scot. Songs) Scr. tit. 5 Auld hamilt chccr. 


*f B. sb. In phr. horgh of haimhald ( Old Sc. 
Law), a pledge exacted from a seller of an article 
that it is home produce. Obs. 

c 1400 Burrcr.v Laxvcs c. 128. § 1 Na man sail buy any 
thing within burgh, without the seller finde him sufficient 
borgh of haymhatde. c 3575 Balfour Practicks (1754) 
Except the sellar find him ane sufficient pledge jhairanent, 
and borgh of hamehald. 1609 Skene Reg. May. 15. 

Hence f Hamald, Eaim h ald v. ( Old Sc. Law), 
to prove (something withholden or claimed by 
another) to be one’s own property. Obs. 

c 1575 Balfour Practicks (1754) 5*3 The persewar sail 
hame-hald, and with him away have, the said heist or 
cattel. 1609 Skene tr. Quon. Attach, c. 10 §6 The chal- 
lenger sail haymhalde [debet haymaldarc ] that thing, as 
his awin. 

Hamarchy (harmiuki). [f. Gr. a/ia together 
-b-apyi'a rule.J (See quot.) 

1838 F. Lieber Political Ethics 11. cxxviii. I. 411 Hamar- 
chy.. is that polity which has an organism., in which a 
thousand distinct parts have their independent action, yet 
are by the general organism united into one. .living system. 
Haraart, Sc. form of Homeward. 
HamartioIogy(hamaJtip*16d3i). Theol. [mod. 
f. Gr. dfxapTta sin + -logy.] The doctrine of sin ; 
that part of theology which treats of sin. 

1875 Lightfoot Comm. Col. (ed. 2) 119 The hamartjology 
of the Old Testament has its counterpart in the soteriology 
of the New. 3879 Farrar St. Patti II. 195 Righteousness 
and sin, soteriology and hamartiology, are the fundamental 
thoughts in St. Paul’s theological system. 

Hence HamartioTogist. 

2890 Microcosm (N. Y.) Mar., Scientific and scriptural 
hamartiologists. 

Hamate (h^-m/t), a. [ad. L. hdmdt-us fur- 
nished with or shaped like a hook, f. hdrn-us hook : 
see -ate 2 .] Furnished with hooks, or having the 
shape of a hook ; hooked. (Chiefly in Nat. Hist.) 

3744 Berkeley Siris § 227 To explain cohesion by hamate 
atoms is accounted ignotum per ignotius. 1854 Woodward 
Mollusca (1856) 108 Teeth single, hamate. 

Hamated (h^-m^ted), a. [f. as prec.] =prec. 
3697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 685 Small hamated or crooked 
Prickles. 1704 Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 
2^4 Nothing less than a violent Heat can disentangle these 
Creatures from their hamated Station of Life. 

t Ha'mbargh. Obs. or dial . Forms : 5 ham- 
berwe, -bunve, 8-9 howmbark. [f. Hame 2 
+ OE. - beorg , -bog = gebeorg protection : cf. hia- 
fod-bcorg helmet, healsbeorg hauberk, gorget. The 
elements are the same as in the synonymous 
Barg ham, {berhom, brecham, barhum).] The collar 
of a draught horse ; a bargham or brecham. 

13.. Gloss W. de Biblesxv. MS. Arundel 220 If. 302 (Way 
Provtp. Parv. 33) Les cous de chiuaus portunt esteles 
[gloss hames, MS. P/till, hamberwes). Coleres de quyr 
( gloss beruhamest. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 580/23 
Epyphium , an hamborwe. Ibid. 509/12 Epifium , an ham- 
burwe. c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 52 His wig.. on lee like o howmbark on his shilders. 

Hence f Ha-mbargli v. traits ., to put a collar on. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 580/24 Epyphio , to hambunve. 
Hamber, hambir, obs. ff. Hammer. 
Hamber, obs. form of Amber sb.~ 

3481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 14 Vij hamber barelis ful. 

H amb er-lin e (hcembai lain). Naut. [corr. 
of Hamburgh .] (See quot. 1867.) 

2853 S/r H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 109, 2 skeins 
of hamber line, to lash the planks to the outside cables. 
3867 Smith Sailor s IVord-bk., Hamber, or Hambro'-line, 
small line used for seizings, lashings, etc. 

H amble, sr. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 hame- 
lian, (3 pa. pple. heomelede), 4 hameled, ham- 
led, 7-9 humble, hamel, 9 hammel. [OE. 
ha me l Ian to mutilate = OHG. hamalon , MHG. 
hameln,Qftil. hamla to maim, mutilate; from an 
adj. appearing in OHG. as hamal maimed, muti- 
lated, whence mod.G. hammel a castrated sheep.] 

1. traits. To mutilate, maim ; to cut short, dock; 
spec, to cut off the balls of the feet of (dogs) so as 
to render them unfit for hunting. 

(Erroneously taken in 17th and iBth c. as — Hamstring^ 
a 3050 O. E. Chroit. an. 1036 Sume hi man blende, suine 
man hamelode. C7205 Lay. 31206 He heomelede h^reuen, 
nnlde he nucnne bi-Jefuen. c 2374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 925 
(064) Algate a fot is hameled of ]>y sorwe. c 2394 P. PI. 
Crede 300 Hosen in harde weder y-hamled by ancle. 
2607 Cowell Interpr., II am e ling of dogges, or hambling, is 
all one with the expeditating of dogges. 26x6 Bullokar 
Engl. Expos., Hameled \ cut off, abated (flAr.). [1727-51 
Chambers Or/., Hameling, or Hamstringing, the act of 
cutting the great tendon, vulgarly called the ham-string.] 

2. iv.tr. To walk lame. dial. 

3828 Craven Dial., Hamel \ to walk lame. 2863 Mrs. 
oocood Yorksft. Dial., Hamlin, walking lame. 

Hence Hamble-sh anted a n maimed or lame 
in the leg. 

^ 1661 K. W. Cor/ Char act.. Informer (1E60) 47 A club- 
footed, hambleshanckt ..hircocerous. 

Hamblet, obs. form of Hamlet. 

Hamburg*, -burgh, (harmbtfig, -burJ). 
[ Hamburg \ a city of North Germany.] 

1. (AhoJ/ambnrg-g'rapc)Xamc ofa. black variety 
j of the grape, of German origin, which is specially 
adapted to hothouse cultivation, 
j 2838 Penny Cycl. X. 500/2 Grapes .. The following arc 


suitable for a vinery: — Black Froptignan,_ Black Prince,' 
Black Hamburg. 1892 Barron Virus ^ Vine Cult. (ed. 3) 
139 The Black Hamburgh prape is stated to have been 
imported from Hamburgh in the early part of the last 
century by Mr. John Warner .. Hence it became known as 
Warner’s Black Hamburgh, i. e. Mr. Warner's Black Grape 
from Hamburgh.. The best known [of its German names, 
are] Trollinger, and Franken thaler, which, of late years, 
has been much adopted in this country by some as synony- 
mous with Black Hamburgh, by others as representing a 
larger and coarser variety. 

2. Name of a small variety of the domestic fowl. 
1857 Chambers' Inform. People I. 647^2 True-bred Ham- 
burgs never shew any inclination to sit. .The Hamburgs 
are very timid, shy fowls, and easily distressed. 1885 
Tegetmeier in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 645/1 The Hamburghs, 
erroneously so called from a name given them in the classi-- 
fication adopted at the early Birmingham shows, are chiefly 
breeds of English origin. 

f Hame l . Obs. Forms : 1 ham, (in comb.) 
-hama, -homa (5 haum), 4-6 hame. [OE. 
-liama — OS., OHG. -Jiamo in comb, ‘covering, 
garment’, MHG. - hame , -ham ; also ON. hams / 
(Da. ham) snake’s slough, cf. hames in quot. 13.. .] 
A covering, esp . a natural covering, integument; 
skin, membrane, slough (of a serpent). 

Beozvulf (Z.) 1570 Bil eal 5urh-wod fregne fljesc-homan. 
ciooo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 276/23 C amis a, ham. 13.. 
K. Alt’s. (Laud MS. 385) Neptenabus. .takep hym hames of 
dragon. Ibid. 391 Offe he cast his dragons hame. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 224/2 Hame. thyn skynne of an eye, or oper 
lyke, membranula. c 144° Cafgrave Life St. Nath. III. 1132 
All J?i s lib tyme per was a hame Of blyndenes be-for pis 
ermytes 3*3 e. 1544 Thaer Regim. Lyfc (1553’ C vj a, An 
Adders hame sodden in wine. 1546 — Bk. Childr.x. 5 The 
hame or skynne of an adder or a snake, that she casteth. 

Hame 2 (helm). Also 6 haame, haume, S 
dial, hawm, 9 heam, dial, haam, Sc. haim. [Not 
known before 1300. Corresponds to MDu. hame,' 
haem, MHG. dial, hame, Du. haam, LG. Westph. 
ham : perh. from an OTeut. root *ham - to hold 
against, hinder.] Each of two curved pieces of 
wood or metal placed over, fastened to, or forming, 
the collar of a draught horse. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synnc 11496 Jyt wyl pey neuer 
shryue here shame, So are pey bounde yn pe fendes hame. 

23. . [see Hambargh]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 172/2 A Hame of 
a horse. 1501 Douglas Pc/. Hon. 1. 425 Euyr_ harms 
conuenient for sic note, And raw silk brechamis ouir thair 
halsis htngis. 1577 B. Gooce Hercsbaclis Hush. 1. (1586) 
11 b, Collers, Bridle reynes, Headstalles . . Haames. x6xx 
Cotgr., A tt cites, the haumes of a draught horses collar; 
the two flat sticks that incompasse • it. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farmc 538 Horses with open collars, and 
large hames. 1794 W. Felton Carriages [ i 8 ox) II. 146 The 
Hearns are the two irons made to fix round the neck collar. 
1883 J. P. Groves From Cadet to Captain ii. 223 Harness- 
ing. .Nellie’s ponies.. he managed to get the hames upside 
down, with the kidney-links on the top of the collars. 

b. aitrib . and Comb., as hamc-loof , - maker , 
-strap, - ierret , -lug. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 139 The Fleam-Tugs 
. . are riveted to the heam-loops. 3826 Sporting Mag. 
XVIII. 393 A pole-chain may be unhooked, or a hame 
strap get loose. 

Hame, obs. and Sc. f. Home ; obs. f. Ham,- 
Haulm ; var. Hem Obs., them. 

Hameil: see Hamald. 

t Hamel. Obs. exc. dial. Also Bamell, -il. 
[a. OF. hamel (13th c. in Littre), mod.F. hameau, 
(med.L. hamellum ), dim. of *ham (Picard ham, 
hem), a. WCer. haim village, dwelling, Home.] 
«= Hamlet. 

CX514 Exam. Cokeye More in Chetham Misc. (1856) 
II. 7 How feere the town or hamelt of Aynsworth extends. 
15*3 Fitzheru. Surv. xv. (1539) 33 No townschyppe nor 
hameil. 1708 Ttrines dc la Ley 390 Hamlet, Hamel, or 
Hampscl are diminutives of Ham , which signifies an 
Habitation. C1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) p. xxxvii. They look'nt on im as th’ Hammil- 
Scoance. 1885 Cheshire Gloss., Hamit Sconce , the light of 
the village or hamlet. 

Hamel, variant of Hamald, Hamble. 
Hamelet, Hamelt : see Hamlet, Hamald. 

*p Hamel-tree. Obs. or dial. (See quot.) 

1740 [W. Ellis in] Loud. Mag. 386 That cross Piece of 
Wood, to which the \Vh eel -horses in a Coach are fasten'd, 
which I call a Hamel-tree. 

Hamely, Sc. form of Homely. 

Hamer, Homester, obs. ff. Hammrb, -ster. 
Hamesncken, t-soken (h^msuk’n). Old 
£ng. and Sc. Law. Forms : 1 h&msocn, 3 ham- 
sokno, 4 hamsokene, homsokne ; Hist. 7-9 
hamsoken, homesoken; Sc. 7 baimsuckin, 
-suken, 8 -sucken, 7- hamosuoken. [OE., f. 
ham home, dwelling + sScn fern., seeking, visiting, 
attack, assault, ON. s 6 kn attack.] 

1. The crime of assaulting a person in his own 
house or dwelling-place. Now only in Scotch 1 .aw. 

a 1000 Laws of Edmund It. C. 3 Be mund-brice and be 
hain-socnum. C1030 Laws of Cnut 11. c. 62 (63) Gif hwa 
bam.socne sewyree ftebete pan mid fif puntlan. cx2£o 
Bracton De. Ltg. Angl. in. it. xxiiL (Rolls) II. 464 Ham- 
sokne,qune dicitur invasio domus contra pacem domini regis. 
1387 Trevisa Higdert (Ro!I<) II. 95 Hamsokene oper Ham- 
fare, a rese i-made in hous. c 3575 Balfour Practicks (1754) 
54 1 Kalman may challenge anc utberof hamesucken, bof 
for assailing him at his awin nroper home and dwelling- 
place. 1753 Str.vart's Trial 223 1 n the crime of hamesucken, 



HAMFARE, 


HAMMER, 


he and his accomplices might be all equally principals. 1773 
Erskine Inst. Law Scot l. 719 Haimesucken..is the crime 
of beating or assaulting a person within his own house. 1827 
Scott Jrnl. I. 367 Half a dozen Selkirk processes, among 
others one which savours of Hamesucken. 

2 . A franchise of holding pleas of this offence and 
receiving the penalties imposed on the offender ; 
also the penalty or mulct itself. (By English legal 
antiquaries variously misunderstood and errone- 
ously explained.) 

1020 Charter of Cnut in Earle Land Charters (i 883 > 233 
toet he beo his saca and socne wyrSe and gri5 bryces, and 
ham socne and forstealles and infangene.s heofes. CX250 
Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Hamsohie , quite de 
entrer en autri ostel h force, c 1290 Fleta i. xlvii. § 18 11647) 
63 Hamsokne [signal] quietantiam misericordise intrusionis 
in alienam domum vi & injuste. 1579 Rastell Expos. diff. 
Words 132 Home soken (or hame so hen), that is, to bee 
quite of amerciaments for entring into houses violently and 
without licence, and contrary to the peace of the king. 
And that you holde plea of such trespas-e done in your 
Court, and in your tande. X’jvj Blount' s Law Diet. (ed. 3), 
Hontcsoken, Hamsokcn.. the Privilege or Freedom which 
every Man hath in his House; and he who invades that 
Freedom is properly said factre Hontcsoken. This I take 
to be what we now call Burglary. Ibid., It is also taken 
for an Impunity to those who commit this crime. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. xvi. 223 Burglary, or nocturnal 
housebreaking, .which by an antient law was called hame- 
secken, as it is in Scotland to this day. x86z Riley Liber 
Albus Gloss.’ 326 Hampsokue , literally House-protection, 
i.e. the protection from assault afforded by a man's house. 

tHa'mfare. Old Law. Ohs. [OE type *hdm- 
fant, f. him, home, dwelling + fant going, passage, 
expedition.] = Hamesucken i. 

a 2135 Laws Hen. /, c. 80 § ri Hamsocna est, vel hamfare, 
si quis premeditate ad domum eat..et ibi eum invadat, si 
die vel nocte hoc faciat. 1387 [see Hamesucken]. 1610 
Hoi.land Camden's Brit. 1. 223. 1670 Blount Law Diet., 
Hamfare. 17x7 Ibid. (ed. 3) s. v. t I rather think that Ham- 
fare.As a Breach of the Peace in a House. 

Hamhald, obs. form of Hamald. 

Hamiform (he J ’mif£im), a. [f. L. Jiamtts 
hook : see -fobm.] Hook : shaped. 
a 1849 Maunder cited in Worc. (i860). 

Hamil, hamilt : see Hamald. 

Hamillet, obs. form of Hamlet. 
Hamiltonian (hoemilt0 u, nian), a. ( sb .) [f. 

the surname Hamilton +• -IAN.] A. adj. a. Per- 
taining to James Hamilton (1769-1831), or to his 
system of teaching languages, b. Pertaining to 
the Scottish philosopher and logician, Sir William 
Hamilton (1788-1856). c. Pertaining to or in- 
vented by the Irish mathematician, Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton (1805-65), as Hamiltonian 
equation, function, operator . d. Pertaining to or 
holding the doctrines of the American statesman, 
Alexander Hamilton, a leader of the Federalist 
party (1757-1804). B. sb. A follower of any of 
the above. 

1826 Syd. Smith Whs. (1869) 531 We would have Hamil- 
tonian keys to all these books. 1858 S. A. Allibone Diet. 
Eng. Lit. I. 755 Hamilton, James , ‘author of the Hamil- 
tonian system ’, excited much attention in the learned world 
by his publications .. of interlinear English translations of 
books in various languages. ■•1864 Bowen Logic viil 228 
(heading) The Hamiltonian Doctrine of Syllogisms. Ibid. 
252 Under the Hamiltonian doctrine of eight fundamental 
Judgments, we have five hundred and twelve conceivable 
moods. . 2879 H. Adams Gallatin 174 (Cent.) Lading en- 
tirely aside the general proposition that the Hamiltonian 
Federalists considered a national debt as in itself a desirable 
institution. 

Hamiltonism (hjemiltoniz’m). [f. as prec. 
+ -ISM.] The doctrine or philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton (see prec. b). 

1857 Mill Exam. Hamilton iii. (ed. 3) 37 This is Kantism, 
but it is not Hamiltonism. 

Hamirostrate (h^miqvstr/t), a. ff. L. hdtmts 
hook + rostr-um beak: see -ate-.] Having a 
hooked beak. In mod. Diets. 

Hamite (hte*moit), j&l and a. Also 7-9 
Chamite, 9 Khamito. [f. Ham (formerly spelt 
Cham , Heb. Dn, Gr. Xd/x, L. Chant), name of 
the second son of Noah (Gen. vi. 10) + -ite.] 

A. sb. f 1 . A follower of Ham : used as a 
term of obloquy. (Cf. Gen. ix. 22-25.) Obs. rare. . 

1 645 P a c \ m XT llercst ogr. (1647) 59 Terming. . us. . Balamites, 
Chamites, Cainites. 

2 . A descendant of Ham ; a person belonging to 
one of the nations or tribes supposed to be 
descended from Ham (cf. Gen. ix, 18, 19), viz. 
the Egyptians and other African races. 

1854 C. C. J. Bunsen Chr. «$- Mankind IV. {title) The 
Asiatic origin of the Khamites or Egyptians, i860 R. S. 
Poole in Diet. Bible I. 742 Egypt may have been the first 
settlement of the Hamites whence colonies went forth. 

B. adj. •— Hamitic (see below). 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 144 The Phoenicians or 
Canaanites, both being Chamite, and not Shemite, nations. 
1871 P. Smith Anc. Hist. East p The Hamite Race .. is 
located in Africa and South Arabia. 

Hence Hamitic (hsemitik) a., belonging to the 
Hamites; esp. applied to a group of African 
languages, comprising the ancient Egyptian, and 
the Berber, Galla. and allied extant languages. 
Vol. V. 
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Hamitism (harmitiz’m), the fact of being a 
Hamite. 

1844 G. S. Faber Eight Disc. (1845) II. 273 Of Hammitic 
Origin. ^ 1854 C. C. J. Bunsen Chr. 4. Mankind III. 183 
Chamitism.or ante-HistoricalSemitism. Ibid., The Chamitic 
deposit in Egypt. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 215 The Egyp- 
tian language belongs then to a Chamitic family. 1861 J. G. 
Sheppard Fall Rome iii. 116 Considering Hamitism as 
nothing more than a special form of Semitism, and altogether 
unconnected with the Turanian family.^ 1877 Dawson Orig. 
World xii. 260 The Semitic and Hamitic mythologies are 
derived from the primeval cherubic worship of Eden. 

Hamite (h^’mait), sb.~ [ad. mod.L. generic 
name Hamites, f. hdm-ns hook : see -ite.] A fossil 
cephalopod having a shell of a hooked shape. 

1832 De la Beche Geol. Man, (ed.2) 265 The hard black 
limestone (containing an abundance of Scapbites, Hamites, 
Turrilites, and other fossils). 1847 Ansted Anc. World x. 
244 A hooked shell, .called a Hamite. 

+ Hamkin. Obs. [? f. Ham sbA] (See quot.) 

1616 Bullokar Engl. Expos.,' Hamkin, a pudding made 
vpon the bones of a shoulder of mutton, all the flesh being 
first taken off. [So in Cockeram, Blount]. 

Hamlet (lue ’inlet). Also 4 hamelat. hamillet, 
4-6 hamelett(e, 4-7 hamelet, 6 hamlette, 7 
hamblet: [a. OF. hamelet, in AFr. also ham title, 
hamlette , (med.L. hameletum, - letta ), secondary 
dim. of hameh see Hamel.] A group of houses 
or small village in the country ; esp . a village 
without a church, included in the parish belonging 
to another village or a town. (In some of the 
United States, the official designation of an incor- 
porated place smaller than a village.) 

ci 330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)310 fote men ilk a flok, 
A pouere hamlete toke, Jje castelle Karelauerok. Hid. 340 
He died at a hamelette, men calle it Burgh bisandes. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 173/2 A Hamelett, villula. 1546 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 222 W* vij lyttle hamlettes therto belonging. 
1604 Vino cf Frontier Cb, One hundred thirtie two 
thousand of Parish Churches, Hamlets, and Villages of all 
sorts. 1675 Ogilbv Brit. Introd. 3 The Hamlets^ of the 
Tower made up 2 Regiments. 1750 Gray Elegy iv, The 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 1820 Scott Monast. 
i, A small village or hamlet, where . . some thirty or forty 
families dwelt together. 1888 Bryce A mer. Comnnv. II. 
11. xlviii. 247 Ohio, .divides her municipal corporations into 
(«) cities (i b ) villages, .and ( c ) hamlets, incorporated places 
with less than 200 inhabitants. 

attnb. 1641 Commons Jmls. II. 262 For the Hamlet 
Men, it was Harvest-time. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in 
S . Co. 123 The thatcher, the most important perhaps cf the 
hamlet craftsmen. 

b. transf The people of a hamlet, {poetic.) 

1726-46 Thomson Winter 422 Hamlets sleeping in the 
dead of night. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. x, Where the 
kneeling hamlet drains The chalice of the grapes of God. 

Hence Ha-mleted a., located in a hamlet. 
Hamletee'r, an inhabitant of a hamlet. Ham- 
letize v. U. S., to incorporate as a hamlet ; hence 
Hamletiza'tion. 

1627-77 Feltham. Resolves if. xlix. 256 Hamletted in 
some untravelled village of the duller Count. y. 7825 T. 
Cr**mwell Hist. Colchester 102 Overcoming a feeble 
opposition from the lower Hambleteers. 1876 T. Hardy 
Ethelberla (1890) 283 Going back to give the rudiments of 
education to remote hamleteers. 1893 Dispatch (Columbus) 

9 Feb., The controversy concerning the hamletizing of 
Bullitt Park. Ibid., Annexation, not hamletization^should 
occur. 

Hamloun, in Caw, and Gr. Knt., error for 
hauiloun, Havelon v. 

Hamly, -nes, obs. north, ff. Homely, -iness. 

Hamlynge, obs. foim of Ambling. 

<71440 Eng. Conq. I rel. (E. E. T. S.) 89 Vnneth he wolde 
ryde any hamlynge hors but mych trottynge hors. 

Hainmack, hammacoe, etc. : see Hammock. 

IlHammal, hummanl.fhrmal).^ Also 8-9 
Barnaul, Akamai, khamal. [Arab. JU*- hammdl 
porter, f. hamala to carry.] A Turkish or Oriental 
porter; in Western India, a palanquin- bearer. 

1766 Grose Voy.E. Ind. (1772) I. 120 iY. s.v. Hummanl) 
The Hamauls or porters, who make a livelihood of carrying 
goods to and from the warehouses. 1830 Miss Pardoe 
Beauties of Bosph. 38 Stanf. 1 Here the khamals deposit 
the heavy bale. 1845 Stocqueler Handbh. Brit. India 
(1854)93 The palankeen-bearers (called hammals at Bombay). 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Coni, I. i. 37 Hamals, bearing 
clove and cinamon bags. 

Hammald, obs. form of Hamald. 

I! Hanunam,lrnmma'tiiiiilii'ma‘m). Also 7- 
hamam ; and see Hummum. [Arab. ham- 

mam bath.] An Oriental bathing establishment, 
a Turkish bath. 

1625 Purchas Pilgrims II. ix. 1419 (Stanf.), I went to the . 
Hammam. 1704 J. Pins Ace. Mohammetans 47 They : 
have many Hammams or Wash-houses to bath themselves j 
in. 1820 T. S- Hughes Trav. Sicily I. vi. 174 (Stanf.) We 
proceeded to the public hummaami or Turkish bath. 1832 • 
Gell Pompeiana I. vi. 87 The first chamber of an oriental j 
harnant. 1844 Mem. Babylonian P'ccss 11. 33 There. .she 
is free from the jealous espionage of her lord, which stops 
at the ham mam’s threshold. 

Hammed (hiemd>, a. [f. Ham sbA + -ed -."] 
Having hams ; usually iu comb., as Cat-hammed, 
f chief 1 am med. 

i7iz Lend. Gas. No. 4808/4 Stolen or stray’d, .a bay 
Gelding. -fickle hamm d. 

Hammel, variant of Hamble. 


Hammer (hm'mpi), sb. Forms ; i hamor, 1-3 
homer, 1-5 hamer, 4 hamyr, 4-5 hamur, 5 
hamere, hamour(e, -owre, 6 Sc. hemniir, 6- 
hammer. B. 5 hambir, -yr, 5-7 hamber. 
[Common Teutonic : OE. hamor, -er, hpmer - 
OS. hamur (MDu., Du. hamer), OHG. Itatnar 
(Ger. hammer ), ON. hamarr. The Noise sense 
‘crag’, and possible relationship to Slav, kamy, 
Russ, kamen * stone, have suggested that the word 
originally meant ‘stone weapon \] 

1 . An instrument having a hard solid head, usually 
of metal, set transversely to the handle, used for 
beating, breaking, driving nails, etc. Hence, a 
machine in which a heavy block of metal is used 
for the same purpose (see Steam-hamsier, Tilt- 
hammek, Tkip-hammkr). 


Knight of the hammer, a blacksmith or hammerman. 
Throwing the hammer, an athletic contest, consisting in 
throwing a heavy hammer as far as possible 
ajooo Juliana ^yj Carcemes duru..homm gewcorc. 
ctooo /Igs. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 272,36 Malleus, hamer. 
c 1050 Ibid. 182/23 Porticulus , hamor. a 1225 Ancr. R. 284 
Wulttt |?er God nabbe no fur in his smiSSe— ne belies — ne 
homeres? c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1x64 As hys 
brothres hamers ronge Vpon hys Anuelet vp and doon. 1413 
Pitgr. Sowte (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 Withouten strook of 
hamour. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 225/1 Hamur (v. rr. hambyr, 
hamowre), malleus. 1528 in Rye Cromer (i 88 g) 55 Withe 
too grett yerne hambers. 1555 Eden Decades i6r Such 
maces and hammers as are vsed in the warres, x6o6 Shaks. 
Ant. 4- Cl. v. ii. 210 Mechanicke Slaues With greazie 
Aprons, Rules, and Hammers. 17x7 De Foe Mem . Ch. 
Scott, u. 38 He that has a Nail to drive, will not want a 
Hammer. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863* I. n. ii. 359 
The perforated oblong stone for a hammer. 1851 Richard- 
son Geol. 473 [Those] known by the name of Sedgwick’s, 
and by that ofDe la Beche’s geological hammer. Ibid. 474 
M ineralogical hammers of various forms. X859 A utobiog. 
Beggar boy 4 The marriage was celebrated in a common 
lodging house in Gretna Green. I believe the ceremony 
was performed by a knight of the hammer. 

b. fig. A person or agency that smites, beats 
down, or crushes, as with blows of a hammer. Cf. 
L. malleus, O.F. mar tel. 

[1308 Inscr. on tomb of Edw. /, in U’cslm. Abbey , Edvar- 
dus Primus: Scotorum Malleus: Hie est: mcccvhi: Pactum 
serva.] 1382 Wyclif Jer. 1. 23 Hou to-brokeand to«brosid 
is the hamer of al erthe? 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls. VI. 
43 Saladinus .. ]>e strong hamer of CrEten men. i6ia 
Sylvf.stf.r Beth u Ha's Rescue iv. 30 Let my victorious hand 
Be scourge and hammer of this Heathen Band. 1655 F uller 
Ch. Hist. iii. xiv. § 14 As malleus Scotorum, the hammer 
or mauler of the Scots, is written on the tomb of King 
Edward the First in Westminster; incus Scotorum, the 
anvil of the Scots might as properly be written on the 
monument (had he any) of Edward the Second. 1674 
H jckman Quinquart. Hist. Epist. (ed. 2) A »v b, St. Austin 


(the hammer of Pelagianismi. 1679 
Pardoned n. i. (1713) 154 Broken by 


t 


. Goodman Pen it. 
e hammer of afflic- 


tion. 1873 Edith Thompson Hist. Eng xxviii. f 5 Thomas 
Cromwell., has been called ‘the Hammer of the Monks’. 

2 . In various specific senses or nses : 
a. A lever with a hard head arranged so as to 
strike a bell, as in a clock. 

1546 Ludlow Churchw. Ace. (Camden) 26 Item, for 
shotynge on hammer and a sprynge. x6ox Cornwallyfs 
Ess. xi, A Clocke, whose hammer was stricken by an Image 
like a Man. 1854 Skeat Uh lands Poems 319 Within the 
gray church-tower The hammer strikes the midnight hour. 
1872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon j.. 22 At Exeter.. each 
bell has a sort of dock hammer striking on the outside. 

+ b. The knocker of a door. Obs. 

1585 Higins tr. Junius Nomcncl. 214/2 Cornix.A he ring 
or iron hammer wherewith we knocke at the doore. X59X 
PercivaLL Sp. Did., Alddua de puerta , the ring or hamer 
of a doore. 1625-6 Purchas Pilgrims ii. 1661 They neuer 
knock at the Gate (for there is no Ring or Hammer). X627 
Lisander $ Cal. vi. 104 They heard againe great knocking 
at the gate by the hammer thereof. 

c. Fire-arms, {a) In a flint-lock, a piece of steel 
covering the flash-pan and struck by the flint; (/>) 
in a percnssion-loek, a spring lever which strikes 
the percussion -cap on the nipple ; ( c ) applied to 
analogous contrivances by which the charge is 
exploded in various modem kinds of guns. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 11. 47 To strike ju^t 
upon the wheeles being fire-lockes, or upon the hammers or 
Steeles, if they be Snap-hances. 1745 Desaguliers _tr. 
Gravesande' s Nat. Philos. I. 108 To drive the Cock, which 
carries the Flint against the Hammer. 1833 Regul. irsjf’ 
Cavalry j. 30 The flint strikes the hammer. >851 OJac. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1203 Percussion-gun, with an improved 
under-box and a safety hammer. 

d. A small bone of the ear ; the malleus. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 531 With three Bones, the 
smallest of the whole body, .the first is called the Hamuter, 
the second the Anuile , the third the Sf/rro/. 1718 J. Cham- 
berlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. xiii. S 5 ? lne Auditop' 
Bones are four in Number, the Hammer, the Anvil, me 
Stirrup, and between the Anvil and Stirruo there lies a sma 
Bone 1879 Calderu ood Mind ff Br. 7 x 1 ^ first bone has 
a rounded head, a narrow neck . . its shape has e 
name hammer. , , 

e. A small hammer or mallet used by auctioneers 
to indicate by a rap the sale of an article. Hence 
in phrases, as to bring- said. put up) to the hammer, 
to sell by auction ; to go or come to or under the 
hammer, to be sold by auction. 

(A similar hammer is used by a chairman to call a meeting 
to order.) ^ 



hammer. 
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1737 Prior A Ima m. 571 When my dear volumes touch 
the hammer. 1784 Cowper Task VI. 291 Oft as the price- 
deciding hammer falls. 3828 Marly Life Planter Jamaica 
181 These girls were brought to the hammer to pay their 
father’s debts, being held to be part of his moveable property. 
1842 Tennyson Audley Crt. 59 His books . . Came to the 
hammer here in March. 1856 Reade Never too late x, He 
threatened to foreclose, and sell the house under the hammer. 
1857 Ruskin/W. Econ.Art it. (1868)128 If you like it, keep 
it; if not, send it to the hammer. 

f. ^a) A small wooden mallet with a padded 
end or head, held in the hand, with which the 
strings of a dulcimer or similar instrument are 
struck. (£) A part of the action of a pianoforte, 
consisting of a slender wooden shank and a padded 
wooden head, which strikes the strings when the 
corresponding key is pressed down. 

3774 Specif J. Merlin's Patent No. ioSr A set of Ham- 
mers of the nature of those used in the kind of Harpsi- 
chords called Piano Forte. 1783 Specif. J. Broad wood s 
Patent No. 1379 The hammers which strike the strings. 
3840 Penny Cycl. NVIH. x^o/r The action of the square 
piano-forte, on its first introduction, consisted of a key, 
a lifter, a hammer, and a damper. 3879 Stainer Music of 
Bible 52 The leap from a dulcimer to a pianoforte would 
have been immediate, if the first instruments with keyboards 
had hammers wherewith to strike the strings. 1880 Hipkins 
in Grove Diet. Mas. I. 463/2 The dulcimer, laid upon 
a table or frame, is struck with hammers. 

+ 3 . A small iron-forge. Obs. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words , Of Iron Work 327 In every 
forge or hammer there are two fires at the least. 

4 4 . A disease in cattle. Obs. 

[Cf. Cotgr. Marteau, ‘also, the Stithic (a beasts disease 1 **.] 
x6t6 Surfl. & Markii. Country Farnte 94 The Stithie 
happening to the Oxe, being otherwise called a Mallet or 
Hammer, is knowne when the beast hath his haire standing 
vpright all ouer his bodie. x688 R. Holme A rtuoury n. 172. 

5 . A match at throwing the hammer, note 
to sense t .) 

3897 Whitaker* s Aim. 635/1 J. Flanagan .. won the 
Hammer with 331 ft. 11 in. 

6 . Phrases. Hammer and longs (colloq.) : with 
might and main (like a blacksmith showering his 
blows on the iron taken with the tongs from the 
forge-fire). Hammer and pincers : a phrase de- 
scriptive of the noise made by a horse striking the 
hind-foot against the fore-foot: cf. Click, Forging. 
Thor's hammer , h. of Thor : (0) the hammer carried 
by the god Thor in Norse mythology ; (/>) a figure 
somewhat like a cross ( *= Fylfot); (c) a prehistoric 
ornament resembling a hammer. Up lo l he hammer 
(colloq. or slang): up to the standard, first-rate, 
excellent. 

3708 Brit. Apollo No. 56. 3/2 I’m now coming at you, 
with Hammer and Tongs. 3799 Sporting- Mag. XIV 187 
To go hammer and pincers, is to over-reach and strike the 
hinder toe upon the fore-heel. i8ox Ibid, XVII. 119 For 
Hammer and Pinchers, or over-reaching. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxxv, Our ships were soon hard at it, hammer 
and tongs. 3865 Kingsley Here 10. iv. By Thor’s hammer 
boys, see if I do not return some day. 3882 Mabel Peacock 
in Academy 7 Oct. 259 You shall mark your food with the 
hammer of Thor, and think you are signing a holy sign. 
3884 \V. C. Russell ’Jack's Courtship in Longm. Mag. III. 
241 What cooking there was in it was up to the hammer. 
1887 Frith Autobiog. I. xxi. 277 He turns to me, and we 
went at it hammer and tongs. 

7 . Combinations, a. attrib., as hammer-bar , 
-beat, - boll , - clang , ; - drudge , -mark, -rod, -spring-, 
- stroke , etc. ; (sense 2 as hammer-butt , -felt, 
-fork, -rail, -shank ; b. objective, similative, and 
instrumental, as hammer-beater, -catcher, -wiclder; 
hammer-like , -proof, -shaped, - strong adjs. c. 
Special combs.: hammer-ax, a tool consisting 
of a hammer and ax combined (Craig, 1847); 
hammer-blow, a blow or stroke of a hammer; 
also in the steam-engine (see qnot.); hammer- 
cap, a cap covering the cock of a gnn ; ham- 
mer-cramp, a form of cramp or spasm to 
which hammermen are liable ; hammer-dress 
v . traits., to dress (stone) by strokes of a ham- 
mer; hammer-fish, the hammer-headed shark; 
hammer-flaw, -flush, the flakes of heated iron 
struck off by a hammer ; . hammer-gun, a gun 
fired by means of a hammer (see 2 c) ; hammer- 
hard a., made hard by hammering; hammer- 
harden v. traits., to harden (metals) by hammer- 
ing ; hammer-mill, a water-mill driving a hammer 
in a small forge ; hammer-oyster = hammer- 
shell ; hammer-palsy, paral) sis of the arm caused 
by use of the hammer; hammer-pick, a tool 
with a head formed as a hammer on one side and 
a pick on the other; hammer-pike, ‘a long- 
shafted weapon, like the war-hammer . . carried by 
the subalterns in charge of the flag under the First 
[French] Em jure ’ (Farrow, Mi lit. Encyel. 1885) ; 
hammer-pond, a pond in which water for driving 
a hammer-mill is stored ; hammer-scale, the coat- 
ing of oxide which forms on red-hot iron and can 
be separated by hammering (also called forge-scale); 
hammer-sedge, Carexkirta \ hammer-shark, the 
hainmer-headed shark ; hammer-shell, the ham- 
mer-shaped shell of a bivalve mollusc of the genus 


Malleus ; also the animal Itself (also called ham- 
mer-oyster') ; hammer- slag, -slough = hammer- 
scale; hammer-stone, a prehistoric stone imple- 
ment resembling, or used as, a hammer ; hammer- 
throwing (see sense 1 , note) ; hammer-toe see 
qnot.) ; hnmmer-tongs, tongs having projecting 
pins for holding hammer-heads or other articles 
with holes punched in them ; hammerwiso adv., 
in the manner of a hammer ; hammer-work, ( a ) 
work performed with a hammer ; ( b ) something 
constructed or shaped with the hammer ; hammer- 
wrought a., worked into shape with the hammer, 
as iron, brass, etc. Also Hammeii-beam, etc. 

3847 Emerson Pocms(\Z$-j) 54 The joiner’s ‘hammer-beat. 
3382 WvcLir Job xli. 15 His herte..sha! be streyned as the 
stithie of an *hamer betcre. 18.. Jrnl. Franklin Inst. 
CXXI1I. 42 (Cent.) The so-called ‘hammer-blow in loco- 
motives is the irregularity of the pressure exerted between 
the wheel and rail, which arises from the vertically-un- 
balanced action of the counter- weights placed in the wheel 
to neutralize the horizontal action of the piston and other 
moving parts. 1840 Penny Cycl. XV III. 341/2 Block 
passed through the ‘hammer butt. 1896 Hipkins Pianoforte 
Gloss., Hammer-Butt, the centred butt of the hammer- 
shank in the so-called English action, shaped with the notch 
against which the sticker of the hopper works. xB^Crabb 
Techno l . Diet.,* Hantnter-cap. 1883 R. M acdonnell in Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. 12 May 912 i title)* Hammer-cramp. 2837 Ht. 
Martineau Soc. Aiuer. II. 391 There are four viaducts of 
•hammer-dressed sandstone. 3854 H. Miller Sch. % Schm. 
(1858) 272 He hammer- dressed his stones with fewer strokes 
than other workmen. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 183 
The grossest ‘hammer-drudge in a country. 3890 Daily 
News 12 Nov. 5/5 A local tuner had ingeniously brightened 
the tone of a piano by anointing the ‘hammer-felts with a 
mixture of whiting and glue. 3835 Booth Analyt . Diet. 
(Worc.1, * Hammer-Fish, a rapacious fish ; the balance-fish. 
3729 Shclvocke Artillery iv. 182 Take of the Filings of 
Iron or of ‘Hammcrflaw. 3644 Rusmv. Hist. Coll. in. II. 
742 The Line strongly guarded with ‘Hammer-guns and 
Murtherers. 3886 Daily Nnvs 3 6 Sept. 7/2 He used a 
breech-loading double-barrelled hammer gun, with two 
triggers within a guard. 1702 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 31 

* Hammer-hard, is when you harden Iron, or Steel, with 
much hammering on it. 3694 Ibid. 92 The Iron-Saws are 
only ‘Hammcr-hardned. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 105 
We recommend hammer-hardening in all mixtures contain- 
ing iron. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anint. 301 (Jod.) The 
squalus with a very broad transverse ‘hammer-like head. 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit., Sussex 306 Pooles and 
waters., of sufficient power to driue ‘hammer milles, which 
beating upon the iron, resound all ouer the places adjoyn- 
ing. 1884 Contcmp. Rev. Aug. 326 To form ponds for 
driving the hammer-mills. 1756 T. Amory J Buncle (3770) 
I. xiii. 55 Of all the curious shells., the ‘hammer oyster 
was what I wondered at most. 3854 Woodward Mollusca 
(3856) 261 The 1 hammer-oyster* is remarkable for its form, 
which becomes extremely elongated with age ; both ears are 
long, and the umbones central. 3869 W. Frank-Smith in 
Lancet 27 Mar. 427 f title ) Hepbmstic Hemip]egia»*Hammer 
Palsy . 1887 H\ssex Holiday on Road 366 ‘Hammer-ponds. 
3805 C. R. B. Barrett Surrey vii. x68 Parallel to the road 
. ,1 see a long series of hammer ponds. 3840 Penny Cycl. 
XVIII. 341/2 tPiano-forte)*Hammer rail. 3884 F.J. Britten 
Watch Clockm. 338 ‘Hammer Rods. .in a Turret Clock. . 
connect the movement with the hammers. 1866 Treas. Rot., 
‘Hammersedge, Car ex hirta. 3896 Hipkins Pianoforte 29 
Cedar has been much used for ‘hammer-shanks on account 
of its elasticity. 3877 Bryant Poems, Sella 146 Hideous 
‘hammer-sharks, Chasing their prey. 1711 Phil. Trans . 
XXVII. 349 A sort of Rock or Tree-Oyster, call’d by some 
a * Hammer-Shell from its Shape. 3736 Specif. Kingstnill 
Eyre's Patent No. 553 There is then added.. a certain 
small quantity of. .‘hammer slough. 3823 Crabb Ttthtwl. 
Diet. s.v. Hammer, *Hatnmer-spring , the spring on which 
the hammer of the gun-lock works. 3847 Infantry Matt. 
(1854) 107 The little finger touches the hammer-spring. 
1872 J. Evans Anc. Stone Imp tern. 29 The ‘hammer-stones 
used in the manufacture of flint hatchets. 3893 D. Wilson 
Right Hand 41 Similar hammer-stones occur in Danish 
peat-mosses. 3580 in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 310 The 
steele obeyeth the ‘hammer-stroke. 1873 Miss Braddon 
L. Davoren Prol. ii, Geoffrey Hossack practises ‘hammer- 
throwing with an iron __ crowbar. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 

* Hammer-toe .. a distortion of the second toe.. so that it is 
bent upwards at an angle, the two terminal phalanges being 
flexed. 1894 Daily News 4 May 6/4 That resemblance to 
a section of a square arch which is known . .as 4 hammer toe 
1888 Pall Mall G.f July 1 1/1A second will.. thump down 
his fist, ‘hammerwise, to nail his arguments. 1398 Trevjsa 
Barth, de P. R. xvi. iv. (Tollem. MS.', No fringe slrecchefr 
more with ‘hamoure-werke ban golde. 1846 Ellis Elgin 
Marb . I. 107 Made several statues of this hammer-work. 

Hammer, sb.~ : prob. = Ger. ammer, the yellow 
bunting or Yellow-Hammer, q.v. 

3606 Chapman Mans. D' Olive iv. (D.), S’ light I ever took 
thee to be a hammer of the right feather. 

Hammer, v . [f. Hammer jA*] 

I. traits. 1. lit. a. To strike, beat, or drive with 
or as with a hammer. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xviii. (1869) 184 Whan I 
haue..beten him and hamered him. c 1532 Dewes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 950 To hamer, marteler. 1642 J. Goodwin 
( title * Anti-Cavalierism .. for the suppressing of that 
butcherly brood of Cavaliering incendiaries, who are now 
hammering England. 1864 Skeat UhlancC s Poems 334 
He hammered the anvil hard into the ground ! 3890 Baker 
Wild Beasts II. 367 They commenced hammering the good 
dogs with their heavy bamboos. 

b. To fasten with or as with a hammer, e.g. by 
nailing ; to drive up, dotttit, etc., with a hammer. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 152 Crist as he was ruthful ly 
hamerd upon the croce. 3742 Young Nt. Th. 1. 247 There 
beings .. Are hammer’d to the galling oar for life. 2847 
Tennyson Princ. v. -358 All that long mom the lists were 


hammer’d up. 2873 J. Richards Wood-working Factories 
35 If the houks arc hammered down too hard. 

c. To beat out, as metal, with a hammer ; to 
shape with blows of a hammer. 

1522 [sec Hammered]. 1605 Camden Rein. 200 The Lord 
hath dilated me by hammering me vpon the anvild. a vjxz 
W. King Ovid's Art of Love 16 Is it not hammer’d all from 
Vigo’s plaie? 3851 V. Wilson Prch . Ann. (3863*1.11.1. 
331 Armilla; of pure gold, hammered into rounded bars. 
3875 Jowett Plato, Cratytus (ed. 2) II. 232^This is ham- 
mered into .shape. 2878 Smiles Robt Dick x\\\. 94 Has been 
literally hammered our by the force of the waves. 

2 . Jig . a. (from 1 c.) To devise, design, contrive, 
or work out laboriously ; to put into shape with 
much intelleclual effort. Often with out. (Frequent 
in 17th c. ‘ Used commonly in contempt’ J.) 

1583 Stanyiiurst AEnets iv (Arb ) 96 What broyle Tyrus 
angrye doth hammer. . Ibid. io8JHym shce left daunted 
with fcare, woords duitiful hamring For to reply. 3589 
Greene Menaphott lArb.) 82 He hammered in his head 
many meanes to stay the faire Samela. 2628 Chas. I in 
Kusbw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1> 632 The profession of both 
Houses in the time of hammering this Petition. 2681 
Nevilk Plato Rediv. 125 The Peers are Co-ordinate with 
the Commons in presenting and hammering of Laws. 3753 
Affect. Narr. Watering He endeavoured to hammer out 
some excuses for him. 1819 Bykon Juan 1. clxii, At first 
he tried to hammer an excuse. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. 
Elizab. Lit . viii. (1890 314 Songs like these arc not to be 
hammered out by the most diligent ingenuity. 

+ b. To discuss, debate. Obs. 

3594 Carcw Huarte's Exam. IVifs (1616) 137 A question, 
much hammered betweenc Plato and Arhtotle. 

c. To drive by dint of reiterated argument or 
persuasion (as an idea, etc. into a person’s head). 

1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 63 Others it must either be 
forced and hammered into. 1844 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. 241 Hammering into his head the designs I wished 
lor. 2850 Kingsley Alt. Locke Pref. (1879) 97 That prig- 
gishness and forwardness . . are soon hammerwl out of any 
Cambridge man. x 856 W. Collins Armadale hi. xiv. 
Hammering common sense into his head. 

d. Slock Exchange slang, (c) To declare (a 

person) a defaulter (see quot. 18S7). (£) To beat 

down the price of (a stock, etc.) ; to depress (a 
market). 

3865 Harper's Mag. XXX. 619 The chronic bears were 
amusing themselves by * hammering ’ i. c. pressing down the 
price of Hudsons. 1883 Pall Malt G. 17 Oct. 5/2 Having 
omitted to settle within that time [the three days 1 grate] he 
was promptly ‘hammered*. 1887 Fitumc. Critic 19 Mar., 
The head Stock Exchange waiter strikes three strokes with 
a mallet on the side of a rostrum in the Stock Exchange 
before making formal declaration of default of a member. 
Thus, to be ‘hammered ’, is to be pronounced a defaulter. 
2890 Daily NnvsAb Jan. 6/4 Bears u ere induced to hammer 
the market on bad shipments reported from Glasgow. 

IX. intr. 3 . lit . To deal blows with or as with 
a hammer; to strike a succession of heav}' blows ; 
to thump. 

13.. Gasu. <5- Gr. Knt. 03 it pa3 he homered heterly, hurt 
hym no more. 2423 Pilgr. Sosvte (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 
To bete or bameren vppon his hede by yeuynge of caun- 
ceylle_ contrary to his plesaunce. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
/ret. in Holinshed II. 32 We haue no leasure to serue the 
Muses, but to be hammering with weapons. 1886 Stokes 
Celtic Ch. (188S) 349 He found an English tourist hammer- 
ing away with a geologist’s hammer. 1891 E. Peacock N. 
Brettdon I. 286 The lawyer . . hammered on the door with 
his heavy whipstock. 

4 . fig. + a. To devise plans laboriously, { cudgel 
one’s brains debate or deliberate earnestly ( upon , 
011, at, of) ; with upon, sometimes, To reiterate, 
persist in, insist upon. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 7. Hi. 18 That 'Whereon, this month 
I haue bin hamcring. ^ 3598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. xv. 
viii. 232 He came againe to Rome, hammering greatly with 
himselfe of going to the prouinces of the East. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. v. 18 This the heathens had . . hammered at. 
*777 J- Q- Adams Fans. Lett. (1876) 293 We h ive been 
several days hammering upon money. 

f b. Of an idea : To present itself persistently to 
one’s mind as matter of debate ; to be in agitation. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 39 Blood, and reuenge, are 
Hammering in my head. 2593 G. Fletcher Rich. Ill, 
xviii. Poems Grosart) 151 So still a crowne did hammer in 
my head. 1667 Drydf.n Sir Martin Mar-all \, i. (R.), A 
thousand things are hammering in his head ; 'tis a fruitful 
noddle, though I say it. 

c. To work hard, toil ; to make persistent and 
laborious attempts. Const, at. 

x 755 Johnson, Hammer, to work; to he busy: in con- 
tempt. i8a6 Scott Jrnl. 7 May, Hammered on at the 
Review till my backbone ached. 1874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Libr. *2892) II. ii. 41 He liked .. to hammer away at bis 
poems in a study where chaos reigned supreme. 1887 T. A. 
Tholloj’E What I remember 1 . ix. 215 lhe examiner had 
been hammering away at the man next before me for an 
inordinate time. 1892 A. S. Wilkins in Bookman Oct. 26/2 
Hammering away at a point which he wirhed to enforce. 

5 . To make reiterated laborious efforts to speak, 
to stammer. Now only dial. 

2619 R. Weste Bk. Demeanor 109 in Babees Bk. 294 If 
in thy tale thou hammering stand, or coughing twixt thy 
words. 1685 Wood Life 22 Feb. (O. H. S.) III. 132 He 
hammered so long for a Latin word for an 4 address ’. c 2817 
Hogg Tales «V Sk. III. 351. Was he hammering over the 
name. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Hammer, to 
speak confined ly, to stammer. 

Hammerable vhte-morab’l), a., rare. [f. prec. 
vb. + -able.] Capable of being hammered, or 
beaten ont with a hammer ; malleable. 
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1611 Cotgr., Malleable, mailable, tractable, hammerable. 
1623 Lisle '/Elfric on O. .5- N. Test. Pref. 4 That cleereand 
hammerable glasse of old. 

Ha'auner-keam. Arch. A short beam pro- 
jecting Irom the wall at the foot of a principal 
rafter in a roof, in place of a tie-beam. 

1823 in P. N icholsom Tract. Build. Gloss. 1843 Ecclesi * 
ohgist II. 57 The wall pieces, spandrils and hammer-beams 
are plain. 1876 Gwilt Encycl. Arckit . Gloss., Hammer 
Beam, a beam acting as a tie at the feet of a pair of prin- 
cipal rafters, but not extending so as to connect the opposite 
sides. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. vii. 38/1 Rows of ham- 
mer-beams, terminating in beautifully-carved figures of 
angels. attrib. 18S1 Sal. Rev. 3 Sept. 292 The hammer- 
beam roof, .once more shows its ancient pitch. 

Hammer-cloth. [Derivation unknown. 

The conjecture in quot. 1854 is obviously untenable': the 
coachman's ‘box' is not known before 1600. De Quincey, 
Autobiog., Germ. Stud , 1836, (Wks. 1889 II. S3) has a con- 
jecture that hammer-cloth is ‘ a corruption from hamper - 
cloth? Prof. Skeat has compared Du. kernel ‘ heaven, 
canopy, tester*, citing from Hexham den Hemel van de 
koelse ‘the Seeling of a Coach.’ But these suggestions are 
not corroborated by the evidence. See also Hammock-cloth, 
with which this is either connected or confused.] 

A cloth covering the driver’s seat or 4 box’ in a 
state or family coach. (In quot. 1465 applied to 
a material.) 

1465 Mann. Househ. Exp. 315 My mastyrbout of Baron 
■of Hadlegthe xlj. elles of hamerclothe. 155. in Archxol. 
XVI. 91 (D.) Hamer clothes, with our arms and badges of 
■our colours, and all other things apperteininge unto the 
same wagon. 1736 West Let. in Gray's Poems (1775) 10, I 
never knew before that the golden fangs on hammercloths 
were so old a fashion. 1794 \V. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 
153 Hammer Cloths are among the principal ornaments of 
a Carriage. 1854 Knight Once it fan a Time II. 18 The 
[coach] man carried a hammer, pincers, nails, ropes, and 
other appliances in case of need ; and the hammer-cloth 
was devised to conceal these . . remedies for broken wheels 
and shivered panels. 

Hence Hammer-clothed. (-kl$>t) a., provided 
with a hammer-cloth. 

1:862 Sala Accepted Addr. 182 The great, .heavy hammer- 
clothed, double-seated family Carriage. 

Hammered (hse-moid),///. a . [f. Hammer v . 
+ -ED L] Beaten out or shaped with a hammer. 
1522 Bury Wills iCamden) 116 A ewer of pewter bamerd. 
1593 Shaks, Liter. 951 To spoile Antiquities of hammerd 
Steele. 1671 Milton Samson 132 The hammered cuirass. 
a x'700 Dryden Disc. Epick Poetry (R.*, 1 had certainly 
been reduced to pay the publick in hammered money, for 
want of milled. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817 1 II. 136 The 
quays, .faced with hammered stone. 1863 P. Barry Dock- 
yard Ecou. Pref. n If rolled armour-plates were to be pro- 
nounced superior to hammered plates. 

b. Of grapes : Having innumerable marks as if 
they had- been hammered into shape, a result of 
good cultivation. 

1882 Garden 21 Jan. 50/3 The berries of the Vines with 
their roots outside were hammered, while those on the inside 
ones were noL 

Hammerer (harmoraj). [f. as prec. + -ER I.] 

1 . One who hammers or wields a hammer; often, 
one who plies the geologist’s hammer, a geologist. 

. i6xx Cotgr., Marteleur , a hammerer; one that worketh 
with a hammer. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xii. 
§ 5. 146 All the late Hammerers of Papists. x85i Wilson 
& Geikie Mem. E. Forbes xii. 378 The geologists.. half-a- 
dozen stalwart hammerers. 1890 Nature 4 Sept , A source 
of regret to the whole brotherhood of hammerers. 

2 . ‘The three- wattled bell-bird of Costa Rica, 
Chasmorhynchits tricarunculatus ’ (Cent. Diet.). 

Hammer-head. 

• 1 . The head or striking part of a hammer. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. ip Epigr. (1867) 144 The hammer 
hed. . werth [ = weareth] quite out. 1896 HipKins Pianoforte 
30 The flattened shape of the hammer-head favours a musical 
quality of tone in soft playing that distinguishes many good 
pianos when the hammers are nearly worn out. 

+ 2 . A head, likened to a hammer ; a blockhead. 
(Cf. beetle-head .) Obs. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 645/r Is not ther an 
hamcr hed more meete to make horshoune in hel, then to 
constre y e scripture in earth. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's 
Ansiv. Osor. 4 b, Your owne foolish lying wordes properly 
forged in that hammerhead of yours. 1628 Gaule Pract. 
The. (1629) 2x6 The Hammer-heads sate lately vpon like 
consultation. 

3 . a. A hammer-headed shark ; so called from the 
great lateral expansions of the head. b. An 
American fish, Hypentcliuni nigricans , having a 
head of hammer-like shape. 

i86x Couch Brit. Fishes 1 . 71 The Hammer Head is a rare 
wanderer to our seas. x88o Gunther Fishes, The ‘ Hammer- 
heads ' or Hammerheaded Sharks belong to the most 
formidable fishes of the ocean. 

4 . An African bird, the shadow-bird or umber- 
bird (Scopus umbrella) ; from the shape of the 
head with its occipital crest and long stout bill. 

1890 Sat. Rev. x Feb. 139/2 The umbre is known in South 
Africa as the hammerkop orhammer-head. 1895 Pop. Set. 
Monthly 773 That singular bird known as the hammer-head. 

Ha-mmer-hea ded, a. [f. prec. + -ed 

1. Having a head shaped like that of a hammer. 
1567 Golding Ovid's Met . vn. 74 Their hammer headed 

Joawles Are ioyned to their shoulders iust. 1752 Sir J. 
Hill Hist. Anim. 301 (Jod.)The balance fish and the ham- 
meiheaded shark. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. ix, A long 
hammer-headed old bor>e. 

2 . Jig. Dull in intellect ; stupid ; beetle-headed. 


1552 Huloet, Hammer headed knave, Tudiianus. 1600 
Nashe Summer s Last Will Epil. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 92 
Hammer-headed . . clowns. 1855 Dickens Dorrit (Househ. 
Ed.) 402/2 You hammer-headed woman. 

Hammering’ thnrmarig), vbl. sb. [-ing k] 

1 . The action of striking, knocking, or beating 
out with a hammer ; the dealing of hard reiterated 
blows as with a hammer. Also Jig. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors v. (1640) 67 Copper is most like 
to Silver in the waight. and in the hammering, xfiiz-xs Bp. 
Hall Contempt., O. T. xx. xii, After a thousand hammerings 
of the menaces of Gods law. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 676, I have found the first working too laborious 
to leave me strength fora second hammering. 1811 Sporting 
Mag. XXXVII. 18 He stood the hammering of his antagonist 
.. with uncommon firmness. 1883 W. E. Norris No New 
Thing III. xxxv. 224 I’ll give you such a hammering that 
you won’t do it again for a year. 

attrib . 1824 W. Irving T. Tratr. II. 41 My door became 
a hammering place for every bailiff in the county. 1875 
Buckland Log-bk. 32 A beaver using his tail as a hammering 
instrument. 

2 . Jig. -j* a. Devising, contriving, or constructing. 

1589 Pappc zv. Hatchet (1844) 34 Newe alterations were in 

hammering. 1626 Crt. Times Chas. 1 1x848) I. 150 There 
is a hammering, .a brave design to set forth the next spring. 

b. Stock Exchange slang. (See Hammer v. 2 d.) 

1893 Times 19 Dec. 11/3 ‘ Bears ' assisted the decline by 

‘hammering*. , 

c. Of grapes : see Hammered b. 

18S2 Garden 21 Jan. 50/3 The views of those who have 
maintained that the hammering was due to culture more 
than anything else. 

3 . Hesitation in speech, stammering. 

173 1 Wodrcnu Corr. (1843) II 1. 489, I never, .sawso much 
hammering and indecency in delivery. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hammering, stammering. 

Hammering 1 , ppl '. a. That hammers. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Cantus* A dtnir. Events 129 That 
puts a thousand hammering suspitions into thy head. 1895 
Athemsum 24 Aug. 257/1 It is the hammering alliteration 
which he especially adopts. 

Hammerless vha^mailes), a. [f. Hairier 
sb J + -less.] Without a hammer : esp. of a gun. 

1875 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Sports 1. 1. ii. § 4. 44 The 
hammerlcss gun. 1886 Badm. Libr., Shooting (18951 34 In 
matter of safety the hammerless has the advantage of the 
hammer gun. 

Hammerman (hte'maimsen). A man who 
works with, a hammer, spec. a. A smith or worker 
in metal, b. A blacksmith’s unskilled assistant 
or • striker c. A man who manipulates a steam- 
hammer. d. Coal-mining-, see qnot. iS2g. 

1483 Charter Town Council Edinb. 2 May, The Hammer- 
men Craft, bayth blacksmyths, goldsmiths, lorymeris, 
saidlaris. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xii. 7 The Smyth comforted 
the moulder, and the Xronsmyth tbe hammerman. 1619 
Canterbury Marriage Licences IMS.) Anthony Pullen of 
Hawkhurst, hnmorman. X697 Evelyn Numisnr. vii. 226 
Not only the Hammer-men, but the very Court of Moneyers 
itself. 1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. IV. 303 The fourteen 
incorporated Trades are: Surgeons, Goldsmiths. .Farriers, 
Hammermen. Wrights, Masons [etc.]. 18x7 Sporting Mag. 
L. 17 After the manner of a hammer-man at a forge. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, The hammermen of Edinburgh are 
to my mind afore the world for making stancheons, ring- 
bolts, fetter-bolts, bars, and locks. 1829 Glover Hist. 
Derby I. 58 When the holers have finished their operations, 
a new set of men, called hammer-men, or drivers, enter the 
works. These fall, or force down, large masses of coal, by 
means of long and sharp iron wedges. 

Hammersmith. A smith who works with 
a hammer; a hammerman. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. iv. 22 Tubalcaym, that was an hamer 
smyth. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (16861 318 When such , 
proof is found by the M agnet . . then the Hammer- smiths , . I 
use further to prove . . it. 1756 Nugent Or. Tour II. 201 
Ziegenhals. .remarkable for its great number of hammer- 
smiths, and a manufacture of glass. 1887 Standard 8 Apr. 
2/4 The men are blacksmiths and hammersmiths. 

Hammer-tail. a. ‘In a striking clock, a 
continuation of the hammer stalk that is lifted by 
the pins iu the pin wheel’ (Britten Watch Clockm. 
1889). b. In a pianoforte : see quot. 1896. 

1805 Trans. Soc. A rts XXI II. 355 Fixed with the hammer- 
tail to the hammer-bar by means of a pin. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch Clockm. 252 For lifting the hammer-tails 
of small clocks, pins in the wheel.. do very well. 1896 
Hipkins Pianoforte Gloss., Hammer-tail, a prolongation 
of the hammer-head shaped so as to be caught in its descent 
by tbe check. 

t Hammerwort. Obs. The Wall-pellitory. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 374 Genim. .hamor wyrte blosman. 
a 1100 Ags. Vcc. in Wr.-Wulcker 300/22 Perdiealis , homor- 
wyrt. 1507 Gerarde Herbal App., Hammerwort is Pelli- 
torie of the wall. 

II Hammochrysos (hremokrarsps). Min. [L. 
(Pliny), a. Gr. apixoxpvG os, f. afi^ios sand + 
gold.] A spaikling stone mentioned by the ancients; 
perhaps yellow micaceous schist, or the sand from it. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1750 tr. Leonardus' Rlirr. 
Stones no. x863 Dana Min. 302. 1876 T. Hardy Ethel- 
berla (1800) 321 Nearly everything was glass in the frontage 
of this fairy mart, and its contents glittered like the ham- 
mochrysos stone. 

Hammock 1 (hseTnak). Forms: o. 6-9hamaca, 

7 -acca, -acco, -ackoe, hammacho, 8 hamacoe, 
8-9 liammacoe. 0. 7 hamack(e, hammac(k, 
-aque, amack, hamock, hammok, S bammoc, 
8-9 hamac, 7- hammock, [a. Sp. hatnaca of 
Catib origin ; cf. F. hamac (1555 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


1 . A haugirig bed, consisting of a large piece of 
canvas, netting, etc. suspended by cords at both 
ends ; used esp. by sailors on board ship, also in 
hot climates or seasons on land. 

°- 1555 Eden Decades 200 Theyr hangynge beddes wliiche 
they caule Hainacas. 1596 Raleigh Discov. Griana 55 
They lay each of them in a cotten Hamaca, which we call 
brasill beds. 16x3 R. Harcourt Roy. Guiana in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh) III 191 Hamaccas, which are Indian beds, 
most necessary in those parts. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 7 Saylers, who.. get forthwith into their beds (or 
hamackoes) [1677 or hamacks]. 1761 London Mag. XXX. 
220 Orders were, .given for sewing him up in a hamacoe, in 
order to bury him. 1794 Riggins? Seamanship 1. 170 To 
keep the hammacoes m the stantions. X847 Prescott Peru 
(1850) II. 101 Carried on the shoulders of the natives in the 
hamacas , or sedans, of the country. 

0. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen ix A Hamacke, 
the lockers, the round-house. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
(1673) 45 Lye down and rest them in their Haraocks. 1675 
Mistaken Husband v. i. in Dryden s Wks. (1884) VIII. 626 
It cannot be so convenient as a Hammaque. 1698 Frcger 
V oy. 134 There - is nothing but Famine that can draw them 
out of their A macks. 1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 
ij 2 Travelling is in Hammocks. .slung cross a Pole and 
bore up at each end by a Negro. 1804 Nelson 26 Apr. in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 514 Seamen's beds and hammocks 
are very much wanted. 1840 R H. Dana Bef. Mast xxviiL 
93, I went aboard, and turned into my hammock. 

2 . transj. Applied to the suspended nest of the 
hangbird or American oriole ; and to the suspended 
case made by the caterpillars of certain moths. 


1856 Bryant Poems , Strange Lady vii. And there the 
hang-bird's brood within its little hammock swings. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. 208 A caterpillar which had completed 
its hammock up to, say, the sixth stage of construction. 
1874 Carpenter blent. Pkys. 1. ii. § 60 (1870) 61 There is 
a Caterpillar that makes a very complicated hammock. 
f3. = Hammock-cloth i. Obs. rare- 1 . 

1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2612/4 Lost.. a Coach-Horses Ham- 
mock of Crimson and Musk Colour CafTaw fringed with the 
same colours. 

4 . Comb., as hammock -bearer ; ham mock- cradled 
adj. ; hammock-batten, one of the battens or 
strips of wood nailed to the ship’s beams, from 
which the hammocks are slung ; hammock- clew, 
-clue, the series of small cords (hammock-lines) 
by which a hammock is suspended at each end ; 
hammock-man, one of two or more men employed 
in carrying a hammock slung on poles; hammock- 
nettings, orig. rope nettings in which the ham- 
mocks when rolled up were stowed away on board 
ship, these being lashed or hung to the hammock- 
rails above the bulwarks ; hence, the long troughs 
afterwards constructed for this purpose on the 
top of the bulwarks of the spar-deck in a man-of- 
war ; hammock-rack = hammock batten ; ham- 
mock-shroud, a hammock used as a shroud in 
which to bury a corpse at sea. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Hantmoek Battens or 
Racks, cleats or battens nailed to the rides of a vessel’s 
beams, from which to suspend the seamen’s hammocks. 
1819 Editu Rev. XXXII. 389 Carried by “hammock-bearers 
at a foot pace. X794 Rigging <5- Seamanship I. 62 “Ham- 
mock-lines are made from groundtows. 1734 W. Snelcrave 
Guinea <$• Slave Trade 25, i had six “Hammock. men, who 
relieved one another by turns; [1777 Suckling in Laughton 
Lett . % Disp. Nelson 9 The Commanding Officer should 
always be particular in having the hammocks well stowed 
in the nettings.] 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle (1862) 349 
Heavy bulwarks four feet high, surmounted by “hammock- 
nettings. 1833 M arryat P. Simple xv, The captain . . stood 
upon the weather “hammock-rails, holding by the main- 
rigging. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. vi. His heavy-shotted 
“hammock-shroud Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 

Hammock-: see Hummock. 

Hammock- cloth.. [The relation of sense 1 
to Hammock 1 is not apparent.] 

+ 1 . A cloth for the back of a horse. Obs. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2060 '4 A Hammock Cloth for a 
Coach ; Horse, of a Dark-hair-coloi’d Cloth Imbroider’d 
with Red and White. 1687 I bid. 2270/4, 2 Hammock 
Cloaths of green Flowred Velvet on a white Ground, both 
fringed with Scarlet and White. 

2. = Hammer-cloth. (? By confusion.) 

1830 Miss E. Eden Let. in Mrs. Swinton Latiyde Ros 
(1893) 41, 1 thought a hammock-cloth would be better under 
those circumstances than a dicky. 

3 . Nattt. A cloth used for covering the hammocks 
to protect them from wet when stowed in the net- 
tings on the top of the bulwarks. 

1B04 Nelson 28 July in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VI. 120 The 
want of these hammock-cloths will be severely felt, and 
there is none on board to cover the men’s betiding. 1842 J. 

F. Cooper "pack o' Lantern I. 148 The hammocks were *'Ot 
stowed, and the hammock-cloths bad that empty and un- 
dressed look so common to a man-of-war in the night. ^ 
Hammy ;hae'nii), a. [f. Ham so: a- - y -J 
Characterized by the presence of ham. 

x 86 z Wynter Strc. Bets 103 The eating-house : connoisseur 
. .ordered a slice of beef cut with a hammy Jcniie. _ _ 
Hamose (hetad“-s), a. [ad. L. type * hewtesus , 
f. hamus hook ] Having hooks, hooked. 

1709 Brit. A fells II. No. 19. =/i Compos d of less Hamose 
and Twining Particles. 1886 in Syd- aoc. Eex. 
JTamour(e, obs. foim of Hammer. 

Hamous (be ! -mss), a. ? Obs. [f. D. ham-: is 
hook + -ous.] =Ham'»se. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 6 Hamous, or booked particles. 
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HANAFITE. 


HAMPER. 

1758 Borla.se Nat. Hist. Cornwall 256 A hamous crooked 
little fang. 

Hamper (lue’mpai), sbA Also 4-5 -era, 6 -ier, 
7 -ire : see also Hanaper. [A phonetic reduction 
of Hanaper, by elision of middle vowel, and assi- 
milation of 7 ip to mp, as in ampersand.] 

1 . A large basket or wickerwoik receptacle, with 
a cover, generally used qs a packing-case. In 
earlier times a case or casket generally ; but from 
1500 usually of wicker-work. 

1392 Acct. in Ex/cd. Earl Derty /Camden) 196 Pro 
emendactone vnius senire de j hampere. 4:1425 Hoc. in 
Wr. AY flicker 659/to Hie cophinus, hampere. 1490 [see 
Hanaver i]. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 607 The mayer and 
aldermen yode vnto the kynge, and presented hym with 
an hamper of golde, and therin a thousande pounde of 
fayre nobles. 1528^ Test. Ebor. tSurteest V. 254 A hamper 
of wikers w ,h wri tinges in y*, jd. 1530 Palscr. 203/x 
Casket or hamper, cscrayn. 1552 Huloet, Hamper for 
women to put in spindels or bottomes of threadc. 1598 
Barret Theor. IVarres v. tl. 131 Baskets, hampiers, and 
small band-panniers, 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 345 
His mother had hidden him within a little corne flasket or 
twiggen hamper. 1610 AU/tcrp MS. p. vt. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons, 3 hampers for the plate covered with sayle 
skinnes, and all of them with tockes and keyes. 1661 Pr.rvs 
Diary 27 Sept., We found a hampire of millons sent to me 
also. i 665 Ibid, sx Sept., A hamper of bottles of wine. 
1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Adv. to Future Laureate Wks. 
18x2 II 333 Like Porters sweating underneath a hamper. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. iv, Undo the hamper, Joe. Mod. 
Christmas hampers have taxed the resources of the Parcel 
Office. 

b. Of definite size or measure ( U.S .) : in New 
York, an oyster-basket holding two bushels; in 
Virginia, a measure of small fish holding about a 
bushel. (Cent. Diet.) 
f 2 . = Hanafur 3. 06 s. 

I S° 3~4 Act Hen. VII, c. 29 Preamble , Fine and fee to 
your Highnesse in your hamper . . to be payde. a 1577 Sir 
T. Smith Comm w. Eng. fi6oo 5S The Clarke of the Hamper 
is hee that doth receitie the fines due for euery Writ sealed 
in this Court. 1647 H award Crosvn Rn>. 1 Livery out of 
the Hamper 28. 08, 4. 17x4 J. Fortescue-Aland Pref. to 
Fortescue's Ab$. Lint, Mon. 39 An Annuity of 180 
Marks out of the Hamper. 

3 . Comb., as hamper-maker. Also Hamperful. 
2422 Close Roll 12 Hen. IF, (dorso), Petrus Sandhurst, 
hamper-maker. x8xz Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 55, I 
could kill a hamperful of partridges in the neighbourhood. 

Hamper, sbA [f. Hamper d. 1 ] 

+ 1 . Something that hampers, or prevents freedom 
of movement ; a shackle. 06 s. 

16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. t. v. His shackles, shack- 
lockes, hampers, gives, andchaines His linked bolts, a 1624 
Bp. M. Smith Sent:. (1632) 34 If they wil needs entangle 
themselves with those hampers that are made against prac- 
tises, against the state, who can helpe them ? 

2 . A Taut. Things which form a necessary part of 
the equipment of a vessel, but are in the way at 
certain times. (See esp. Top-hamper.) 

1835 Marrvat Jac. Faith/, xxxix, The boat . .immediately 
filled, and turned over with us, and it was with difficulty 
that we could escape from the weighty hamper that was 
poured out of her. 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. iv. ii. 182 
Their vessels.. with heavy hamper and a flowing sail. 

Hamper (hsc*mpw\ vA [Occurs first c 1350, in 
northern writers ; actual origin uncertain ; possibly 
from a radical ham- ( Jhatttm -), found in Icel. hpnja, 
pa. t. hamdi to restrain, hold back from rov.ng, 
Ger. hemmen, MHG. him men, MG. hamen to re- 
strain, clog, hamper : see Kluge. The ending is that 
of a freq. or dim. ; but the phonology is obscure.] 

1 . trans. To obstruct the free movement of (man 
or beast), by fastening something on, or by material 
obstacles or entanglements ; to fasten, bind, fetter, 
shackle, clog ; to entangle, catch {in something). 

CX350 Will. Palcrne 11x5 Hampres him so harde, to sum 
cost hat he drawe. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxiii. 220 
We be now y lodged bytwene our enemyes and yf they 
tnowe vs hampre ther is no bote butdeth. ci 537 Thersites 
in Hazl. Dodsley I. 395, I will hamper some of the knaves 
in a bridle. “x6oo J._ Pory tr. Leo's Africa it. 418 They 
passe the nights in prisons, .hampered and yoaked together 
like brute beasts. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1S51) 207 
Not contented to be caupht in every other gin, but he must 
be such a novice, as to be still hamper’d in his owne hempe. 
2725 De Foe Toy. round World (184 o) 339 He caused them 
to be hampered with ropes, and tied together. 1749 F. 
Smith Toy. Disc. 11. 231 At five we engaged with Ice - .and 
were hampered in it until eleven. 2873 Davies Mount. 
4 * Mere ii. 11 The Carp were hampered in the rushes. 
i*b. To restrain by confinement. 

C1440 Bone Flor. 1x75 Syr Emere. .hamperde hym in hys 
holde. c 1470 Henry Wallace vu. 446 Mad folk with fyr 
hampryt in mony hauld. 1583 Stanyhurst TEncis 1. (Arb.) 
19 Where blusterus huzing Of wynds in Prison thee great 
king /Bolus hnmpreth. 

c. To derange (a lock or other mechanism) so 
as to impede its working. 

1804 Miss S- Lee Life of a Lover VI. 264 (L.), I ham- 
pered the lock of the library door, so that I might be secure 
of interrupting those who should resort thither. x86o W. 
Coluns Worn. White in. x. 40s He has hampered the lock. 

2 . fg. and gen. To impede or obstruct in action ; 

a. to restrain, fetter {obs.) ; b. to entangle, en- 
cumber, or embarrass, with obstacles or difficulties. 
(Now the common use.) 

c 1350 Will. Palcrnc 441 pat barne. For wham tnyn hert 


is so hampered. Ibid. 663 So loue now me hampris. 
?a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1493 That proude hertid Nar- 
cutis . . Myght on a day ben hnmprcd so For love, c 1485 
Digly My st. (1B82) in. 722 , 1 am hampord with hate ! 1548 
Udall Erasvt. Par. Luke xxiv. (R.), To snibbe and hamper 
the hardenessc of herte that reigned in the people. 16x2 
Proc. Virginia 24 in Caft. Smit/Ts Whs. (Arb./ xo6 He so 
hampered their insolencies that they brought the 2^ pri- 
soners. 1654 Trapp Comm . Ps. xxxiv. 1 3 The Tongue is an 
unruly member, and can hardly he hampered. _ 177 5 Sheri- 
dan Duenna 1. iv, If I could hamper him with this girl. 
x8xz Wellington Let. to Earl of Liverpool 27 Mar. in 
Gurw. Desf>. IX. 14, 1 believe no officer at the head of an 
army was ever so hampered. 1846 Ruskjn Mod. Paint. 
(1848) I. 1. 11. iii. § 5. 41, I do not mean to hamper myself 
with any fine-spun theory. X878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
296 The duty of prbtecting her had oficn seriously hampered 
his movements. 1B9X Freeman Sk.fr. French Trav. X17 
The builder was hampered by the existence of aisles. 

3 . To tie up together, pack up ; to put together 
into one bundle or parcel. (Cf. also Hamper v .3 2.) 

13.. E. E. A/tit. P. B. 1284 pc golde of !>e gazafylnce . . 
Wyth alle !>e vrumentes of fiat hous, he hamppred togeder. 
x8oo Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891 » 198 The uncon- 
sidered trifles counted, priced, or hampered up together. 

*j* 4 . fig. (with up) To fasten up, make fast. Obs. 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon vi. 136 To avoid ensuing jars lie 
hamper vp the match, lie.. wed you here. 

Hence Ha’xnpering" vbl. sb . and ppl. a . ; also 
Ha’mperer, one who or that which hampers. 

_ 1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 21 Sept. 595/1 Fresh hamper- 
ing*;., with a new ally, a 1837 in Lockhart Scott xli. (1830) 
V. 352 note, Tis a sad hamperer of genius. 186 r Wilson & 
Geikie Mem. E. Forbes ii. 40 No hampering pecuniary 
restrictions were laid upon him in his early days. 
Hamper, v.- Obs. cxc. dial. [Derivation ob- 
scure J To strike, beat, {traits, and intr.) 

a 1529 Skelton Ware Hie It nuke 325 Masyd, wytles, 
merry smyth, Hampar with your hammer, upon thy stj’th. 
C1590 Greene Fr. Bacon vu. 118 Out with your blades 
And hamper these jades. 1828 Craven Dial,, Hamper, to 
beat. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hamper, to beat. North. 

Ha’mper, vA [f. Hamper sb. 1 : cf. the follow- 
ing passage in which there is a word-play on the sb.: 

# 1603 Dekker Crissil (Shaks. Soc.) 6 I’ll hamper somebody 
if I die, because I am a basket-maker.] 

1 - traits. To load with hampers ; to present with 
a hamper {humorous). 

1725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 325 (D.) One ass will 
carry at least three thousand such books, and I am per- 
suaded you would be able to carry as many yourself, if you 
were well hampered- 2838 Brenton Life E. St. Vincent 
11. ix. ips It was a common expression with the receiving 
clerks m the dock yards, to say that ‘ they had not been 
hampered as a reason for refusing to receive inferior 
articles into store . . The ‘hampering' meant a bribe in the 
shape of a hamper of wine [etc]. 1894 Wcstni. Gaz. 13 
Dec. 3/3 There is something particularly charming in being 
‘ ham pered * at Cbrbana-i-time. 

2 . To pack in a hamper. (Cf. also Hamper v.i 3.) 
1775 Ash, Hamper. . to put up in a hamper. 2846 in 
Worcester. 

Hampered (hrc-mpaid),///. a. [f. Hamper vA 
+ -ed ‘.J Fettered, entangled, impeded, encum- 
bered, embarra-sed : see the verb. 

2633 G. Hf.rdeut Temple , Home xi, As an entangled, 
hamper’d thing. 2635 Quarles Embl. in. xv. (17x8) 186 
These fleshly fetters, that so fast involve My hamper’d soul. 
2890 Boldrewood Cot, ReformerK 28911 108 A toiling owner 
of a small station, a hampered purchaser of a larger one. 

Hence Ha mperedly adv . ; Ha’mperedness. 

2831 Carlyle Let. in Froude Life in Lond.i 1882) II. viii. 
six The worst thing about our establishment is its ham- 
peredness. 1837 — Mirabeatt in Mi sc. v.ss (1888) V. 251 
Count de Mirabeau ‘ rides in the garden of forty paces 1 
with quick turns, hamperedly. 

f Ha*mperman. Obs. a. An official in charge 
oftbehampvr or hanaper. b. A bearer of a hamper. 

1526 Hcntseh. Ord. 171 The said gentleman-usher, sewer, 
hampermen, groomes, pages, and yeomen u*hers..to have 
the reversion of the said service. 2632 Brathvvait Whim- 
sies, Pedler 140 Something he would gladly leave the young 
hamperman, his hopefull heire. 

Hampier, -ire, obs. ff. Hamper sb. 1 
Hamshackle (fire mjcek'l), v. [app. of Sc. or 
northern dial, origin ; possibly f. radical ham-, as 
in Hamper vA + Shackle v. ; but the first element 
also occurs as hab -, hap-, hob-, hop-.] trans. To 
shackle (a horse or cow) by a rope or strap con- 
necting the head with one of the forelegs ; hence 
fig. to fetter, curb, restrain. 

1802 J. Sibbald Chrott. Scot. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.) Ham- 
schnhcl, to fasten the head of n horse or cow to ‘one of its 
fore legs, to prevent its wandering too far in an open wild. 
2825 B rockett N. C. Gloss., Hamshachle, to fasten the 
head of an animal to one of its forelegs. Vicious cows and 
oxen are often so tied, especially when driven to slaughter. 
2847 in Craig. 1864 in Webster. 

Hamsoken, -sokne, obs. ff. Hamesooken. 
Hamster (barmsta-i). Also 6 hamester, 9 
kampster. [a. Ger. hamster ; so in M H G. ; O H G . 
\\0Ahamaslr0 masc., OS.hams/rafcin., corn-weevil.] 
A species of rodent ( Cricctus frttmcnlanus ) 
allied to the mouse and rat, found in parts of 
Europe and Asia ; it is of a stout form, about 
10 inches long, and has cheek-pouches in which it 
carries the grain with which it stores its burrows ; 
it hibernates during the winter. Also applied to 
other pouched rodents allied to or resembling this. 
2607 Topsell Fottr-f. Beasts (1658) 413 The skins of 


Hampers are very durable. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 12862) 
I. vt. i. 454 The Cricetus, or German rat, which Mr. BufTbn 
calls the hamster. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 
69 Fortunately for England die hamper is not indigenous 
within the precincts of the island. 2886 Edit/. Rev. Apr. 
350 Dormice and hamsters are found in the stony region 
South of Judea. 

b. Also ' hams ter- v louse, -rat. 

1607 Topskll Fottr-f Beasts (1658) 4x1 heading, Of the 
Harries ter- mouse. 2829 E. Jesse Jrnl. Nat. 151 The hairs 
of the hamster mouse, .have a central perforation, apparently 
uninterrupted throughout their whole length. 1853 Kings- 
ley Hypatia xviii, You purblind old hamster- rat. 

c. The fur of the hamster. 

2895 Spectator 23 Nov. 722/1 Lining- furs, such as squirrel, 
hampster, musk-rat. 

Hamstring (harmstrig), sb. [f. Ham sb . i + 
String sl>.] 

a. In human anatomy, one of the tendons (four 
inner and one outer) which form the sides of the 
ham or space at the back of the knee ; they arc the 
tendons of the semimembranosns, scmitendinosus, 
gracilis, sartorius, and biceps muscles of the thigh, 
b. In quadrupeds, the great tendon at the back of 
the ‘ knee’ or hough in the hind leg ; it is the tendo 
Achillis , corresponding to that of the heel in man. 

2565 Golding Ovid's Met. 11.(1503) 53 Hir hamstrings and 
her knees were stifle. 2600 Holland Livy 462 (R.) 
Wounding their backes, and cutting their hamstrings. 2688 
R. Holme Armoury 111. 293/1 A I^eg of Veal or Mutton 
living by the Ham String on a Hook. 2 804 Aukhskthy 
S urg. Obs. 260, 1 also drew the integuments gently towards 
the inner ham string. 

Hamstring (harmstrig), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-strmged(-strigd),-strung(-str2?ij). [f. prec.sb.] 

1 . trans. To cut the hamstrings ol, so as to lame 
or disable ; also to cut the muscle or tendons of the 
small of the whale. 

2675 Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 33 If they should know 
this to, they would hamstring me. 2832 Youatt Horse i. 
(1847) 4 The Israelites were commanded to hough or ham- 
string the horses that were taken in war. 2865 Reader 17 
June 676 Poor Cyrill Lucar was ham-stringed by order of 
the Sultan in 2638. 

2 . transf. and fig. To disable as if by hamstring- 
ing; to cripple, destroy the activity or efficiency of. 

2641 Milton Reform \ 11. (1851)47 So have they hamstrung 
the valour of the Subject by seeking to' effeminate us all at 
home, a 2678 Marvell Poems, Damon the Ptazver, Ham- 
stringed frogs can dance no more.^ 2729 T. Gordon Cordial 
Lout Spirits I. 229 A Reason sufficient, why Oaths ought not 
to Hamstring the Ambas^dors. 2858 Carlyle Fred/:. Gt. 
in. ii. <1865) I. 244 Thought all hamstrung, shrivelled by 
inveterate rheumatism. 

Hamular (hx-miKlai), a. [f. L. liamul-u: small 
hook + -au.J Of the form of a small hook ; hooked ; 
applied spec, in Aim/, to processes of certain bones. 

*839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 271 '2 The Pterygoid 
processes., present in each of these species distinct hamular 
processes. 2854 Owf.n She/, in Circ. Sc. I. 249 A ham- 
ular process is sent off from the head of the tibia and fibula. 

Hamulate (hx'miid/t), a. [f. as prec. + -ate.] 
a. Bo/. Having a small hook at the tip (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1SS6); also =Hamulose, a- 1 ). Ann/. 
= Hauulai:. 

Harnulo (hnrmirrl). [ad. L. hamulus small 
hook, dim. of /minus hook.] - Hamulus. 

* 8,7 Craig, Hamule, in Anatomy, any little crookedlike 
process. 

Hamnlose (hceminlo u-s), a. Bot. [f. L. hamtil-tts 
small hook + -ose.J a. Covered with little hooked 
hairs or bristles, b. Having a small hook, hamulnle. 

2860 in Worcester (citing Gray). 2866 in Treas. Bot. 

2 886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hamulous (harmh/los), a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-OILS.] =prcc. 

1684 tr. Bo net's hferc. Compit. vm, 279 Take the hamulous 
Pericarpium of the Teazle. 

II Hamulus (harmuritfs). PI. hamuli (-ai). 
[L. hamulus , dim. of ham ns a hook.] 

a. Anat., Zool ., and Bot. A small hook or hook- 
like process, as in certain bones, in feathers, etc.; 
in Bot . a hooked bristle, . b. Obstetric Surg. A 
hook-shaped instrument for extracting the foetus. 

I 7 2 7 - S I in Chambers Cycl. 2855 Holden Hum. Os ted. 
(1878 101 The external or orbital surface has a vertical ridge 
upon it which terminates below in a small lancet-like 
process or tongue, termed hamulus. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hamulus . . The hook-like portion of the pterygoid process 
of the sphenoid bone. Also, a term for the unciform bone. 

Hamur, hamyr, obs. ff. Hammer. 
[Hamylone, in Eel. Ant. 1 . 154, error for hauy- 
Jone , Havelon sb.] 

Hamyne = amen, Aim v. 

2530 in Palscr. 577/2. 

Han = haven, obs. inf. and pres. t. pi. of Have v. 
Han, obs. form of Khan. 

Han’, Sc. form of Hand sb. and v. 

Hanafite (hxmafsit). Also Hnnef-, -ifite. 
[f. Arab. lianafi (f. Hanijah personal 

name) + -ite.] A member of one of the four sects 
or schools of the Sunnites or orthodox Mohamme- 
dans, following the rite of Abu Hanlfah of Kufah 
( c 700-770). Also attrib. or adj . 
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IX738 J. Pitts Relig. «$* Mann, Mahometans 57 The 
Hanifees .. put their Hands on their Belly. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts . I. 17 This class consists of four sects, Hanafees, 
Shdfe’ees, Mdlikees, and Hambelees.l 1880 Libr . Unix * . 
Know/. VII. 292 Hanifah .. founder of the Hanifites, the 
oldest of the sects of Mohammedans considered orthodox. 
i 837 Eitcycl Brit » XXII. 661/1 The Hanafite rite is official 
in tne Turkish empire. 

t Hanap (hie’na:p). Ohs. exc. Iiist. [a. OF. 
hanap ( — Prov. cnap), drinking-vessel, clip, cibo- 
rium :—0 Frankish = OIIG. /map/, ua/f = 

OE. hniep, httxpp. Dll. nap , cup, bowl, basin.] 
A drinking-vessel, a wine-cnp or goblet. Now 
applied, as an antiquarian term, to medireval gob- 
lets of ornate character. 

1494 Fab van Citron, vn. 540 Kyng Rychardc gaue vnto 
the Frenshe Kyng an hanap or basyn of golde, \vt an ewir 
to the same. 1^30 PalsGR. 54 Hanap is olde romant, 
though I fynde it used in Froissart. 1823 Scot t Quentin 
D. iv, He had indeed four siluer hanaps of his own. 1853 
Soyer Pantroph. 365 Charles the Bald gave to the Abbey 
of St. Denis a hanap, said to have belonged to Solomon. 
1879 C. Dickens Diet. Loud. (1884) 25/1 A . . collection of 
mazers and hanaps and cups. 1894 Times 19 July 4/4 
A silver-gilt bulb hanap and cover, on three feet formed as 
draped male figures on diamond-shaped plinths. .German, 
end of the 15th century. 

Hanaper (liajnapai). Oh. exc. Hist . Also 
5 hanypere, lianapre, 7 hamper, hanper. [a. 

OF. hanafier case to hold a hanap : see prec. and 
Hamper jtfJ] 

. 1 1 . A case for a hanap orhanaps ; a plate-basket ; 
a repository for treasure or money. Cf. Hamper 
sb. 1. (In quot. 1570-6 perh. transferred from 3.) 

[1380 Thome's Citron. (Du C.), Hi 4 bacini in uno 
Hanaperio. Item undecim ciphi argentei. .cum sutS hana- 
periis.j c 1440 Proinp. Pam. 226/x Hanypere [cx 490 MS. 
K. hamper], canistrum , cartallus. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Perarnb . Kent (18261 285 The yeerely maintenance theieof 
(the Chapel at Hakington] was to be drawn from the same 
Hanaper [St. Thomas's offerings at Canterbury] and to be 
bestowed on certain Secular Chanons. 

2 . A round wicker case or small basket in which 
documents were kept : see quots. and references. 

[*292 Indenture 30 Dec. in S/at. Scott. I. 117 (red) Item 
vij Haneparios quo? inagister Thomas de Karnolo ohm 
Cancellarius Scocie misit..In quorutnuno hanepario ix" & 
xvij littere, etc. 1323-4 Bp. Stapleton's Katendar 17 Edw. 
II If. 59 In hanaperkwle virgis, ad hoc signum .. Carte et 
scripta de feoffamentis & donacionibus Regis Anglic [242 
Documents]. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 49. 1796 J. 
Anstey Pleader's Guide (1803) 45 The Writ Original . . 
Which erst in mouldy hamper slept By Lawyers Hanaper 
yclept. 1836 Palcrave Antient Kal. <5- Inv. (Rec. Comm.) 
I. Introd. s8JUpon accent inspection of a bag of deeds. -I 
found that it contained the hanaper so described .. and 
within the hanaper were all the several deeds with their 
seals in the highest state of preservation. 1838 Blackxo. 
Mag.^ XLIII. 658 Surprised that you should rake up such 
rubbish as this from the old hauapers of empiricism. 1891 
Hubert Hall tr. Mcmorand. Scacc. 42 Ed. Ill in Antiq. 
«5 • Curios. 0/ Exch. ii. 53. x8gx Scakgill-Bird Guide Docu- 
ments in P. R. O. Introd. 13. 

3 . The department of the Chancery, into which 
fees were paid for the sealing and enrolment of 
charters and other documents. Abolished by 
Statute 2 & 3 Wm. IV, c. 11 (1S32). 

So called, according to some, because documents that had 
passed the Great Seal were here kept in hanaperio , in a hana- 
per (sense z*, until the fees thereon were paid ; others have 
taken the name as orig. applied (in sense 1) to the fiscus in 
which the money thus accruing was itself kept : so Du 
Cange, s. v. Ilanaperium. 

Clerk , Controller. Warden of the Hanaper.'. see quots. 
[1314 in Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls) 920 Qe le Clerk del 
Hanaper de noire Grant Seal Tende son acounte a notre 
Escheqter. 1326 Ibid. 932 Les acountes. .des issues du seal 
de la Chnuncellerie par le clerk gardeyn del Hanaper. 1350 
Close Roll 24 Edw, III in Rymer Foedcra (18251 III. 1. 196 
Rex dilecto clerico suo . . custodi hanapevii cancellarize nos- 
tra:. 1433 Rolls of Pur It. IV.433 Status Reventionum .. 
RegnL.De Exitibus HanaperiL.M'vi^Lxviij//. iijj. iiij d.] 
1455 Rolls of Par It. V. 317/1 That this .. Acte .. be not 
prejudicial!.. to the clarke of oure Hanaper. a 1483 Liber 
Niger in Honsch. Ord. (1700) 20 Twyce in every yere the 
clerke of the Jianapre should calle a newe householde rolle 
oute of the King’s coumynghouse. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VII /, 
c. 3 § 2 And that the said clarke of the Hanaper shall make 
a true and juste accompte therof [sc. of the moneys received 
for first-fruits, etc.], as he is bounde to do of the money 
receyved of tne profiles of the Kings greate seale. 1536 
Statute^ Jrel. 28 Hen . VIII (Bolton, 1621, 108) The 
writings obligatorie or money taken for the same shall 
rest, remaine, and abide in the hands of theunderthesaurer, 
or in the Hanaper of the kings Chauncerie in Ireland. 1607 
Davies Lett. Earl Salisb. 1.(1787)233 The commission was 
drawn and sealed in the haniper. 1607 Cowell .luterpr., 
Haneperofthe Chauncerie, anno 10 R. 2. cap. prim., seemeth 
to signifie as fiscus originally doth in Latine. — Ibid. 
(1672) Clerk of the Hamper , or Hanaper , is an Officer in 
the Chancery, .otherwise called Warden of the Hamper.. 
whose business is to receive all Money due to the Kings 
Majesty, for the Seals of Charters, Patents, Commissions 
and Writs; as also Fees due to the Officers for enrolling 
and examining the same. Ibid . , Controller of the Hamper. . 
is an Officer in the Chancery, daily attending in Term-time 
on the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, to take all things 
sealed from the Clerk of the Hamper, to note the just 
number and effect of all things so received, and to enter the 
same into a special Book. 1720 Strype S tow's Sum. (1754) 
I. xi. ii. 354/1 They recieve it [their rent of five marks] 
very duly, either out of the Exchequer, or Hanaper even 
until this present. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 49. 2842 
Act 5^6 Viet. c. 103 § 1 The following Offices of the 
High Court of Chancery, namely, the Offices of Clerks of 


the Enrolments:. Comptrollers of the Hanaper.. are hereby 
abolished. 1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (iZ$i) I. Introd. 
6 The place where the Chancellor carried on his business. . 
was divided between the ‘Hanniper* or hamper, in which 
writs were stored up ; and the 4 Petty Bag ’. 

t Ha’naster, ha’nster. Obs. Also-jhaun- 
cer, ? 5 handater, -ester. [The earliest form cited 
by Brian Twyne from Oxford City documents is 
hatincer ; hanster occurs in 1 4-1 5th c. ; handester 
is mentioned by Twyne as also found by him ; the 
usual form after 1500 was h alias ter, latinized 
hanasterius. The earlier forms hatincer, hanster , 
favour the view that the word was a derivative of 
hansa or hanse : cf. esp. If an sing s.v. Hanse.] 
Tile name given (in the city of Oxford) to persons 
paying the entrance-fee of the guild-merchant (see 
Hanse 2), and admitted as Freeman of the City. 

1321-2 Oaf. City Doc., in Tuyne's MSS. XXIII. 241 
[in Rot. Comp. Camerariomm de anno xv<> Regis Edw. II.] 
Item, summa rec 1 des Hauncers hoc anno vij li. xi s. 1393 
Ibid. [In Rot. Comp. Camerar. de an. 17° Ric. II.] Item 
recept. de admhsis in gilda hoc anno. 17 li. 2 s. 1399 Ibid. 
[In alio rentali sive computo de 23 0 Ric. II.) Item recept. 
de Hansters hoc anno 7 li. 2s. 6d. 1410 [in Rot. Comp, de 
xio Henr. IV] Comput. de Hansteris hoc anno 14 li xis. 6d. 
15x9 Title of' List in Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 23 
Hanasterii ibidem tempore Johannis Trayes inaioris, 
Walter! Cover et Johannis Kyng Camerariorum, Anno 
regni regis Henrici Octavi undecimo. c x6o8 Bryan Twyne 
MSS. Collecta XXIII. 241 (Note to quot. 1399) Hansters, 
sive ut alibi legitur ibidem Handcstcrs . . Conjicio autem 
hoc vocabulo denotari illos quos frequentius illic vocari 
observavimus Int rattles sive Admissos eo anno in gildx 
Au/am . [margin] Hansters et Hanasiers, et sunt apprentitii 
ad libertatem civitatis vocati, et ita dicuntur Oxonke 
hodterno die, vocabulo ab Hanse deriuato. 1887 C. W. 
Boase Oxford 44 In the sixteenth century they [the cham- 
berlains] were still joined with the mayor in admitting the 
new hanasters or members of the trading corporation. 1890 
Gross Gild Merchant II. 194 Oxford. ‘.Those admitted to 
the Gild or freedom seem to have borne the. name 1 hanas- 
ters’. Among the town muniments there is a book con- 
taining lists of the latter. 

Ha’nbalite. Also Ham-, [f. Arab. 

hanhnli (f. pers. name Hanbal) + -ite.] A 
member of the strictest of the four sects of orthodox 
Mohammedans, following the rite of Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal (a.d. 780- 855 ). Also attrib. or adj. 

[1841 (Hambclee) see - Hanafite. 1865 W. G. Palcrave 
C. E. Arabia, Those of the Hanbalee sect.] x886 
Blount Diet. Sects 283/1 .Four sects, named after their 
founders, Hanifites, Malekites, Shafeites,.aud Hanbalites, 
who differ in some unimportant points of ritual and Koranic 
interpretation. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 66t/i The Han- 
balites, whose system is the strictest, have practically dis- 
appeared in the Mdtikites, 

Hance (hans), sb. Also 6 hawnce, hawnse, 
haunse, 7 haanse, 6-9 hanse, haunce. [perh. 
a. AF. * haunce - OF. nance , hattlce , later hausse , 
rise, elevation, raised part, f. hattsscr see Hance v.\ 

+ 1 . The lintel of a door or window. Obs. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1295/2 He commaunded 
. .they shoulde bysprincle the postes and the hawnce of their 
doores with the bloud of the lambe. Ibid, xz<)ilz Marke 
ourselfe . . in the hawnce of oure foreheade, wyth the letter 
of Tati. 1552 Huloet, Haunce of a dore or other lyke, 
limen . .supercilium. 1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator 
2x3/2 Supercilium. .the hanse of a doore. x6xx Cotgr., 
Clavcau. .the Haunse, or Lintell of a doore. 16x8 [see 5]. 

2 , Naut. a. A curved Tise from a lower to a 
higher part, as of the fife-rails or bulwarks from 
the waist to the quarter-deck. Also erroneously 
hanc/i or haunch, b. = Haunch. 

(Viewed from the ‘higher part*, the ‘rise’ was a fall or 
descent ; hence, the explanation in Harris and later Diets.) 

1637 Heywood Royal Ship 41 Upon the Hances of the 
waste are foure Figures. 1664 E. Bushnell Compi. Ship- 
wright 11 Then set off the Tumbling Home, at the Height 
of the two first Haanses. 1710 J. Harris L cx. Techn ., 
Hances (in a Ship) are Falls or Descents of the Fife-Rails, 
which are placed on Banisters on the poop, Quarter-Deck, 
&c., down to the Gangway, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. I Weale) 
123 Hance or Itanch . A sudden fall or break, as from the 
drifts forward and aft to the waist. Also those breaks in the 
rudder, &c., at the parts where it suddenly becomes narrower, 
1867 Smyth Sailors JVord-bk., Hances , spandrels ; the falls 
or descents of fife-rails. 

. 3 . Arch . The arc of smaller radius at the spring- 
ing of an elliptical or many-centred arch. Now 
usually viewed as the 4 haunch ’ of the arch, and 
often so spelt : cf. Haunch. 

1703 Moxon Mech . Exerc. 33 A part of the-EIlipis. .which 
is called the Hanse ; The other part.. is called the Scheain. 
1725 W. Halfpenny Sound Building 9 If the Arch is 
required to be quicker or flatter on the Hanse. 2828 J. M. j 
Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 260 The exterior surface is 
formed by two planes touching the curve on the hances, 
and meeting in a ridge over the vertex of the arch, 
b. (S=e qnot.) 

1842-76 Gwilt Archie Gloss., Hance , the small arch 
which often joins a straight lintel to a jamb. Hence the 
term Hance arch . 

+ 4 . transf. A curved or rounded part of a body. 
Cf. Haunch. Obs. rare. 

1778 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. r. 69 The last shot - - struck-, 
against a former shot . . with the hance of its end so as to 
flatten it in that part. 

5 . Comb., as hance-bead= 1. 

. 1618 In Willis & Clark Cambridge{t£S6) 1 . 207 The Jawmes 


and m unions to be of white stone with hance heads also of 
white stone. 1886 Ibid. 1x2 The arches, or hanse heads, 
were cut out of the window-heads, which are now square 
at the top. 

Hence Hanced a., provided with a hance. 

• 1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 555 Rectangular 
windows divided by monials into two or three lights, each 
light being ‘hansed' or arch-headed, 
t Hance, Obs. Forms: 4-6 haunce, 4-7 
hauns^e, 5 hawnce, 6 haunsh, 6-7 hance. 
[app. a. AF. * hauncer for OF. hattcer , hanker 
(F. hattsscr) to raise. Cf. Enhance.] traits. To 
raise, lift, elevate, exalt ; = Enhance i, 2. 

* 3°3 B. Brunne Handt. Synne 12436 Alle Jese kalle men 
cyrcumstaunces ’ pat yn to [jc grete dede men haunces, 
1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxvi[i]. 35 The vnpitouse aboue hauncid. 
cr< J ,o Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) X2X To ben haunsyd in 
hy* 5 e estate, c 1440 Promp. Pam. 230/2 Hawncyn, or heynyn 
. . exallo , clevo, sublevo. * ? a 1500 Chester PI. (E. E. T. 5 .) 
v. 424 He haunshed our kinde on high. Ibid. vi. 98 Meeke 
also he baunsed has. c 1500 Mc/usinex lix. 326 Or euer the 
geaunt myght have haunced his Clubbe. 1513 Mori: in 
Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 791 Every thing was haunsed 
above the measure.. 1583 Stanyhurst .Ends iv. (Arb.) 110 
Yt toe the skytyp is haunced. 

b. (?) Td excite with liquor, 'elevate’. 

. x ®3° J* Taylor (Water P.) Trav . Wks. in. 78/x At the Table 
..every man did his best endeauour to hauns mee for my 
welcome. [Cf. Nares s.v. Hanced .] 

Hence f Ha ncing vbl. sb., raising, elevation. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. xlix. 16 Thin owne hauncyng desceyuede 
thee. 1589 Pappe 20. Hatchet 1x844) 36 The hogshead was 
euen come to the hauncing, and nothing. could be drawn 
from him but dregs. 


Hancel, obs. form of Handsel.* 

+ Hancenhede. Obs. In 4 harm-, [app. a 
deriv. of Hance v. ; as if f. a ppl. adj. *hattncen + 
-hede, -head.] The condition of being ‘ lifted up 
pride, haughtiness. 

1303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 5164 pe fyrst ys ouer 
moche drede, pe touper ys proude hauncenhede. 

Hanch (hanj), ( z/. Now chiefly Sc. Also 6 
hantch, 7 haunsh/ 9 hansh. [a. obs. F. hanchcr 
‘to gnashe or snatch at with the teeth* Cotgr.] 
irans. and intr. To snatch, snap at, Or bite with 
violent or noisy action of the jaws ; said of large 
dogs, wild beasts, cannibals, Or greedy men. 

*1x400-50 Alexander 774“ par liggez lymmes of laddes, 
leggez and harmes . . Sotn hanchyd of pe heued, som pe 
handez etyn. 1535 Coverdale Ps. vii. 2 Le.\t he hantch vp 
my soule like a Jyon. — Isa. v. 29 They .shal roare, and 
hanch vp the praye. a 1662 R. Baillie Lett. (1842 > 1 . 252 
A number greidilie hanshit at the argument, .bot came not 
near the matter. 1808-25 Jamieson, Hansh. 1834 M. Scorr 
Cruise Midge (1863) 38 Several men had been terribly tom 
by the Blood-hounds who.. stood gasping and barking and 
hanching at us, at the entrance of the opening. 

Hence Hanch, sb. Sc., a voracious snap. 

x8o8-x8 in Jamieson. x88o Antrim (p Doxun Gloss, s.v, 

1 The dog made a hanch at me.’ 

Hanch, Hanck, obs. ff. Haunch, Hank. 
Hanckleth, obs. Sc. form of Ankle. 

CX538 Lyndesay Syde Taillis 123 Syder nor may thair 
Jiancklethis hyde- 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
1, 94 Thair cotes war syd evin to the hanckleth. 

Hand (hosnd), sb. Forms: a. 1-5 bond, 4 
hoond(e, 4-6 honde. 1- hand, 4 haunde, 
4-7 hande. Plural, a. i honda, 2-4 honde, 4 
hond ‘ 1 handa, 2-4 hande. p. 2-5 honden, 
(2 -an, 5 -on). 7. 4 heind, 4-5 hend, hende. 
6. 3-6 hondes, 4-5 -is, 5 -us, -s ; 4-7 handes, 5 
-us, 5-6 -is, -ys, 4- hands. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
hand, fiQiid, fem. t*-stem, pi. - a , = OFris. hand, 
hond (pi. honda), OS. hand (pi. hendi ), OHG. hunt 
(pi. henli ), ON. hpnd (genit. bandar, pi. hcndr\ 
Goth: hand us (pi. handjus). Regarded by some 
asbelongingtoGoth. - hinfan , pa. pple. - htinfaits to 
seize; but this is- doubtful. The original. OE.pl. 
handa, ME. hande, was (like other plurals in -e), 
superseded in ME. by handen , and this eventually 
by handes, hands. Northern Eng. had in 14-1 5th c. 
an umlaut-plural hend from Norse.] 

A. Illustration of the plural forms. 
a. c 1000 Ags..Gosp. John xx. 20 He ffit-ywde him his 
handa [Lindisf. 5 a h< 5 nd, Rushzv. hond], and his sidan. 
c xx 60 Hatton Gosp. Matt. iv. 6 On heora hande. ^ IX 7S 
Lamb. Horn. 249 His fet and his honde. c xzooOrmiN 14673 
Abraham.. band itt fe't & hande. a 1300 K. It ortt 112 
Wringinde here honde. ^2330 Amis 4- A mil. 156 Therto 
thai held vp her hopd. c 1380 Sir Fcrutub . 2658 He hew 
of heuedes, armes, and haunde. 

p. cn6o Hatton Gosp. John xx. 20 He ateowede lieom 
hys handen. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 23 His fet and his hondan. 
Ibid. 9i,Heo setten heore honden [xot here hondan] ofer 
ilefde men. cizgo S. Eng. Leg. I. xo/304 Opur heore 
hondene opur bapeden al. c 1400 A. Davy Dreams 95 He 
vnneiled his honden two. c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 1224 *'*J’ 
hondon and my fete. , , , , 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 3566 His hend [v.rr. hende, handes, 
hondes] vnquemli for to quak. Ibid. 17M 2 (Gotr.) Take vte ini 
herte bltuix pi heind [Cott. hend]. X340 Hampole Jr. 
Cause. 3214 Bunden by, hend and fete, c 1400 aiaundlv. 
(Roxb.) ii. 5 pe pece..to pe whilk his hend ware nailed. 
C1460 Townclcy Mpst. (Surtees) 7 God has maide man with 
his hend. c 1475 Babces Bk. 200 Somme holde the clothe, 
somme poure vpon his hende. . *r 1 ♦. 

S. cxzos Lay. 10187 Heo letten heom dra3en vt Oder bt 
hondes ofter bi foL a 1300 Cursor M. 3678 Sco . . couerd 
par-wit bis hands [y. rr. handis, handes, hondcsj als. 1382 
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Wvcuf 2 Sam. xvii. 2 The hoondis feblid. c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 28 pe handus leyd vpon. c 1430 Stans Ptier 22 in 
Bab ccs Bk. 25 pin hondis waLche also.' ,153s Coverdale 
Ps. Ixxxviifi], 9, I .stretch out my hondes viito the. 

B. Signification. 

General arrangement. I. The simple word. *The mem- 
ber, its use, its position, x~6. As representing the person, 
7-10. *** As put for its capacity or performance, 11-17. 
Something like a hand, 18-22. ***** That which is held 
in the hand, 23-24. II. Phrases. * With governing pre- 
porit'on, 25-36. ** With verb and preposition. 37-42. *** 
With governing verb, 43-46. **** With qualifying adjec- 
tive, 47-51. With an adverb, 52-54. ****** With 

another noun, 55-59. ******* Proverbial phrases and locu- 
tions, 60. 111 . Attributive lises and Combinations, 6r-6j. 

T. The simple word. * The member s ils action, 
its position, its symbolic use. . 

1. The terminal part of the arm beyond the wrist, 
consisting of the palm and five digits, forming the 
organ of prehension characteristic of man. The 
name is also given to the similar members forming 
the terminations of all four limbs in the qnadru- 
manous animals or monkeys. 

<-825 Vcsp. Psalter cxxvifil 4 Strelas in honda mrcht^es. 
Ibid, cxxviiifi]. 7 Ne sefyfleS hond his se ripeS. cxooo 
Ags. tW. in Wr.-Wdlcker 264/32 Planus, hand. cxz$q 
G en. Ex. 3336 Moyses helde up his hond. £1385 Chau- 
cer JProt. 107 In his hand (d. rr. hond, hondej he baar 
a myghty bowe. c 1460 Toumeley Pfyst. (Surtees) 125, 

I bryng rekyls. . Here in myn hende. 1548 Hall C/trcn., 
Edn>. IV, 234 Then eche Prince layed his right hand on y* 
Missal, and his left hand on the holy Crosse, and toke there 
a solempne othe. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. «V Commxv. 
(1603) 108 As long as their hands were able to holde a penne. 
1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusc/n. Scr. 4 Com. 67 Here 
walk’d a French Fop with both his Hands in his Pockets. 
18x7 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 2x5 And when the 
Vicar joined their hands, Her limbs did creep and freeze. 
1828 Stark Elcm . Nat. Hist. I. 31 This opposition of 
a fifth member to the other four constitutes what is properly 
called the hand. 1842 Tennyson Break , Break, Break in, 
O for the touch of a vanish’d hand. 1863 Huxley Plan's 
Place Nat. ii. 00 The Gorilla’s hand is clumsier, heavier, 
and has a thnmu somewhat shorter in proportion than that 
of a man ; but no one has ever doubted its being a true hand. 

b. The terminal part of the fore-limb in quad- 
rupeds, esp. when prehensile ; the fore-foot. Also 
more widely applied to the terminal part of any 
limb of an animal when prehensile. In Anat. 
and Zool., the terminal part of the * arm * or fore- 
limb in all vertebrates above fishes ; also applied 
to the prehensile claw or chela in crustaceans, and 
formerly to the tarsus of the anterior leg in insects. 

1382 Wyclif Prozr. xxx. 28 A lisard with hondis cleueth. 
1535 Coverdale Ibid., The spyder laboureth with hir handes. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 34^ [A hyanaj coining 
to a Man asleep in a Sheep-cot, by laying her left hand or 
fore-foot to his mouth, made or cast him into a deed-sleep. 
1639 T. Brugjs tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 159 The Lizard .. 
raeeth out with ber tayle, the markes which with her hands 
she printed in the sand. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Hand, 
in falconry, is used for the foot of the hawk . . Hand, in the 
manage. .sometimes.. stands for the fore-feet of an horse. 
1852 Dana Crust. 1. 428 Hands subtuberculate. 
t c. transf. The whole arm. Obs. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Jlla/t 728 The vpper ioyntes are 
called by the common name of the Hand , for the Ancients 
accounted the whole member from theshoulder to the fingers 
ends to bee all the Hand.. x66x .Lovell Hist. Atiim. <V 
Min. 302 The limbs are divided into the hands and feet, 
and the hand into the shoulder, cubit, and extremity.. 1727- 
51 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The hand, among anatomists, ex- 
tends from the shoulder to the fingers ends : this is called 
also the greater hand. 

+ d. The trunk of an elephant Obs. 

1607 Tor? ell Fcntrf. Beasts (1658* 162 They reverence 
the Sun rising, holding Up their trunck or hand to heaven. 
[1843 Macaulay Lays, Prophecy of Capys xxiv, The beast 
who hath between his eyes The serpent for a hand.] 1859 
Tiinnyson Vivien 576 The brutes of mountain back .. with 
their serpent hands. [Cf. Skr. hastt the ‘handed’.] 

v-fis- 

1592 T. Timme 10 Eng. Lepers Bb, Moses and Aaron are 
but Gods hands, Gods lieutenants here in earth. 1653 
A. Wilson fas. I, Pref. 5, I.. look to be Anatomized my- 
selfby the Hand of Opinion. 1724 R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 
3 Safe from the griping Hands of the Law. 1877 Brockett 
Cross ff Cr. 32 To crumble beneath the hand of time. 

2. In reference to the use of the hand for grasp- 
ing, holding, or retaining ; hence used to denote 
possession, custody, charge, authority, power, dis- 
posal : usually in phr. in {into, to, etc.) the hands 
of, in other hands , etc. 

C825 V'esp. Psa/ler xxx[\]. 16X15! Genere me of hondum 
feonda minra. ciooo Ags. Ps. (Ill) cxviii[i], 209 Is saw! 
min symble on Qinum holdum handum. c 1290 Bckel 357 
in 5 *. Eng. Leg. 1 . 116 pe bhch op riches fallen bo^e In-to }>e 
kmgus hond. 01300 Cursor PI. 22265 P ar sal be bath 
yield up of hand. His corun and his king wand. CX400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 140 Manye men dieden in hise handis 
hi pis wey. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 18 Many o)>er 
landes he haldes in his hand, a 1530 p ace Let. to IVotsey 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m.. Ixxxi. 199 In Pacquett off 
Lettres .. comjm to my handis thys mornynge. 1548 Hall 
Chron ., Hen. VI, 106 The Frenchemen . . thinkyng the 
victory to be in their handes. 1606 Dekker Sev. Siunes 
35 They .. take the la we into their owne handes, and doe 
what they list. x6xi Bible Gen. xvi. 6 Behold, thy maid 
is in thy hand. *709 Steele Tatter No. 53 T 1 1 The Citadel 
will be in the Hands of the Allies before the last Day of 
this Month. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Ehg'. I. 593 The land 
. . round his pleasure grounds was in his own hands. 1889 
Doyle PT.Clnrke iii. 25 Not once in a month did a common 
newsletter fall into our hands. 


b. In Roman Law (tr. L. mantis') : the power of 
the husband over his wife. 

1875 Poste Gains 1. § xxx Possession invested the husband 
with right of Hand after a whole year of . unbroken co- 
habitation. Ibid. Comm. (ed. 2) 97 According to Cicero, 
the wife was only called materfamilhs when subject to 
Hand. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst, xi 3x3 tin early Roman 
Law] the wife was said to come under the band of her 
husband. 

3 . In reference to action performed with the 
hand, and hence (fig.) to action generally ; thus, 
often -agency, instrumentality: esp. in phr. by the 
handes of by (a person’s) hand. 

£•825 Vcsp. Psalter evinfi]. 27 D.xt when 5 m tie hond 5 in 
3 eos is. ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxvi. 17 IJxxvii. 20] Folc 
fan 5 u feredest. . jmrh Moyses mihtije handa. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 91 pa warhte god feole tacne burh pere apostlan 
hondan. C1440 Jacob's Well lE. E. T. S.) 235 Makytli 
clene ^oure handys, bat is, 20ure werkys. 1535 Covkrdau: 
Judg. vi. 36 Yf thou wilt oclyucr Israel thorow my hande. 
1585 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 4 If cvcrie one did 
not put to his helping hand for the correction and reform- 
ation of them. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 
58 To suffer by the hands of the hangman. 1662STILUNGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. in. i. g 8 IF some, .attribute such things to Gods 
immediate hand. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 305, I sent it by 
the Hand of an Enemy. 1772 Priestley Inst. Rclig. (1782) 

I. 226 Many .. eminent Stoics died by their own hands. 
1847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. III. xx She could 
turn her hand to anything. 

b. Part or share in the doing of something : esp. 
in phrase, to have a hand in. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 140 In which you (Father) 
shall haue formost hand. 1625 Bacon Ess., Empire t Arb.) 
303 His Queen had the principall hand in the Deposing 
and Murther of her Husuand. 1766 Goldsm. Vic . IV. 1, 
We had two romantic names in the family; but 1 solemnly 
protest I had no hand in it. 1837 C. M. Goodridce Voy. 
S. Seas (18431 122 , 1 am at a loss myself to discover what 
hand the moon could have had in it. 

4:. In reference to the position of the hands, one 
on each side of the body ; Side (right or left) ; 
hence more generally, side, direction, quarter. 
Also fig. (See also 10 and 32 h, i, j.) 

c 1000 /Elkric Gen. xlviii. 13 Sette Ephraim on his swifa 
ran hand fact wars on Israheles wynstran hand. C1205 
Lay. X4734 Heo ise3en an heore riht hond, a swipe fader 
reit-lond. CX320 Sir Tristr. 35? Chc.se on aiper hand 
Whebcr Pe leucr war Sink or stiller stand. 15x3 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 79s At the last he came out .. 
with a Bishop on every hand of him. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot, f L 03 All Gallo wa and Waits of Annand, And all the 
dalis on the efter hand. 1548 Hall Chron ^ Hen. VIII , 73 
On the other hande or syde of the gate, was set a pillar. 
1583 HollybaND Cam/o di Fior 91 When you are there, 
turne on the right hand, and then on the left hand. 1627 

J. Doughty Divine Myst. (1628) X2 Schoolmen do alwaies 
incline to the worse hand. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 3 !• 5 
The Floor, on her right Hand, and on ber left, was covered 
with vast Sums of Gold. 1884 Planch. Exam. 8 Sept. 8/6 
The mountains on either hand become loftier and steeper. 

b. Jig. In various phrases with present par- 
ticiples, expressing a way, direction, or tendency 
as opposed to its contrary ; as on ( upon , in, of) 
the mending hand, i.c. in the way to mend or 
recover, getting better ; so also with advanc- 
ing, grenuing, thriving, declining, gaining, losing , 
suffering, giving, receiving, etc. arch, and dial. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 1. ii. 3 Giuing out that 
Augustus was on the mending hand. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. 11. xviii. (1739) 95 What the Chancery was in 
times_ past, hath been already shewed ; still it is in the 
growing and gaining hand. 1701 J. Law Connc. Trade 
(1751) 187 When the nation^ shall once be brought as much 
upon the thriving or growing, as now it is upon the de- 
clining hand. 1789 Wesley Wks. (1872) XII. 439 Mr. 
Wrigley . . is now afso on the mending hand. 1828 Craven 
Dial. s.v M ‘To be on the mending hand’, to bejn a state of 
convalescence. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. iv. (1865) II. 
16 6 Friedrich Wilhelm’s ill -humour, .has long been upon 
the growing hand. 

f c. In .phr. At a bad hand, at the worst hand , — 
position, case. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrnon xiv. 352 He saw well that 
his folke was at the worste hande. 1621 Br. Mountagu 
Diatribx ill. 421 Paulus .. at worst hand hath related it in 
good and true Latine. 2640 Fuller Joseph's Coat iv.(iB67) 
144 Is the world at this bad hand., that one must be far 
from trusting their nearest friends? 

5. As used in various ways in making a promise 
or oath ; spec, as the symbol of troth-plight in mar- 
riage ; pledge of marriage ; bestowal in marriage. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 50 per to pai bed her hond To hei^e and 
hnlden priis. c 1330 Amis 6* Amtt. 156 Therto tbai held vp 
her hond. 13. . Coerde L. 604 On the book they layde her 
hand, To that forewarde for to stand. 1390 Gower Conf. 
I. 95 Have here min honde, I shal the wedde. a 1440 Sir 
Eglam. 245 ‘ 3 ys\ seyde the erle, ‘here myn honde 1 * Hys 
trowthe to hym he strake. 1586 W. Massie Marriage Scrm n 
Many a one for land takes a foole by the hand. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. y. 31 More convenient is he for my hand Than for 
your Ladies. 1775 Sheridan Duenna in. vii. In obedience to 
your commands, I gave him my hand within this hour. 
1828 Scott F. PI. Perth xxix, Catharine’s hand is promised 
— promised to a man whom you may hate. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Eur. iL (1894) 47 Marriage is honoured, and the 
heart always follows the hand. 

+ 6 . Hence, In oaths and asseverations. (See also 
Right hand.) Obs. 

a 131x3 Cursor PT. 3313 ‘ Say me now \ he said, * be pi hand, 
Has pou any fader liuand?’ 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 

1. i. 194 Master, for my hand, Both our inuentions meet 
and iumpe in one. 1599 — Plttch Ado iv. i. 327 Bene. 


Tarry good Beatrice, by this hand I loue thee. Beat. Vse 
it for my lone some other way then swearing by it. x6ox — 
Alls Well in. vi. 76 By the hand of a souldier I will 
undertake it. 1636 Davenant Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673! 
386 A comely old fellow, by this hand. 

** As representing the person. 

7. In reference to the person who does something 
with his hands ; hence often denoting the person in 
relation to Iris action. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 5 The Nourse of time and ever- 
lasting fame, That warlike handes ennoblcst with immortaU 
name. 1598 Barret Thcor. Warres in. ii. 77 The quadrate 
of ground, .wherein many hands are brought at one time to 
fight. 1615 J. Stephens Sntyr. Ess. 242 Except some 
charitable hand reclaimes him. 17*4 A. Collins Gr. Chr. 
Be tig. 177 The Pentateuch, .was translated .. by different 
hands. 1893 E. M. Thompson Gk. <5- Lnt. Palxogr. xi. 
150 Additions.. by the hand that retouched the writing. 

b. spec. In reference to an artist, musician, 
writer, actor, etc. as the performer of some work ; 
hcncc sometimes used to denote the person himself. 

1644 Evelyn Plevt. (1857) I. 70 Painted in miniature by 
rare hands. 1665 Boyle Oceas. Kejl. Pref. (1845) 9 These 
Papers . . fas well] ns those of the same hand that have pre- 
ceded them. 1696 tr. D11 Plant's Voy. Levant^L Paintings, 
by the most celebrated Hands. 1738 Daily Post 12 July, 
A Band of Murick, consisting of the best hands from the 
Opera, and both the Theatres, 1790 Paley Horse Paul. 
i. 7 Everything about them indicates that they come from 
the same hand. 

8 . A person employed by another in any manual 
work ; a workman or workwoman. 

1655 Mfq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 14 Many hands ap- 
plicable to the same force, some standing, others sitting. 
1657 R. Ligon Barladoes (1673) 42 Those hands . . that 
must he employed in their building. X721 Berkeley Prev. 
Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. III. 200 Manufactures, which.. would 
employ many hands. 1771 Franklin Antobiog. Wks. 1840 
J. 29 MJ’ son has lately los.t his principal hand by death. 

I 1778 Eng Goz. fed. a) s. v. Kettering, Near 2000 hands are 
1 said to be employed here in the manufactory of shalloons, 

1 tammies and serges. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 433 The 
children beginning as ‘quarter-hands’, advancing to ‘ half- 
hands’, and then to ‘three-quarter hands’; and, finally, to 
‘full hands’. 1886 Froude Oceana 1. 7 The ‘hands' and 
the ‘ hands’ ’ wives and children. 

b. spec. Each of the sailors belonging to a ship’s 
crew. All hands : the whole crew. 

1669 Sturmy Marineds Mag. 1. x8 Come aft all hands. 
X7X2 W. Rogers Voy. 312 In the Morning we put 35 good 
Hands aboard her. 1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 13, 

I shipped Hands and began to get things ready as fast as I 
could. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 515 AH hands 
on board perished. 1834 Mcdwin Angler in II ’ales II. 144 
Another hand would not have been amiss. Ibid., She has 
just hands enough to weigh anchor. 

C. Hence (colloq.) All hands', all the members 
of a party, esp. when collectively engaged in work. 

1703 Fauquhar Inconstant iv. i, Come, gentlemen, all 
hands to work. 1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 263 
Then all Hands went to fishing. x86o Dickens Uttcomm. 
Trav. v, If all hands had been got together, they would 
not have more than half filled the room. 
b 9. colloq. Used (with defining adj.) of a person 
in reference to Iris ability or skill in doing some- 
thing. (See also Old hand.) Usually with at. 

1792 Cowper Let. 30 Mar. He.. might be one of our first 
hands in poetry. X797 G. Washington Let. Writ. 1892 
XIII. 422 A rare hand at all obsolete claims that depend 
much on a good memory. 1830 J. H. Neivman Lett. (x 3 oi) 

I. 227, I am a bad hand at criticising men. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Loom ff Lugger n. iii. 45 He was always but 
a poor hand at writing a letter. 1858 A. W. Drayson 
Sporting S. Africa 48 ‘Do you sketch?' ‘Well, I’m no 
hand at that’. J870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 280 He 
was a good hand at singlestick. 

b. colloq. or slang. Used (with defining adj.) of 
a person in reference to his action or character. 

1798 I. Milner in Life ix. (1842) 162 His moral character 
was exceedingly bad ..he is still a loose hand. x86o 
Russell Diary India II. X46 (Hoppe) Little S., the 
Major’s partner, .is well known as a cool hand. 
f XO. Used of or in reference to a person as the 
source from which something is obtained (cf. 4 ) ; * 
a. as the. source of information, etc. (usually 
with defining adj. indicating the degree of trust- 
worthiness.) Obs. 

16x4 J. Chamberlain in Crt. % Times fas. / (1848) 1 . 334, 

I have heard it, through several ways, from good hands. 
1662 J. Davies tr. O/earius ’ Voy. Ambass. 164 He had it 
from a very good hand, that the King of Poland had sent 
an Ambassador. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let . to Ctess 
Pfar 30 Jan., An account . . which I have been very solici- 
tous 10 get from the best hands. x8xx J. W. Croker in 
C. Papers June (1884), I hear from a good hand that the 
King is doing much better. 

+ b. as the supplier of goods ; in phrases denot- 
ing rate or price (with qualifying adj.), as at the best 
hand, most profitably or cheaply ; so at the better 
hand, at a dear hand. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Bye dearer, or at the last hande. 1582 
N. Lichefield tr. Castanhcda’s Cony. E. Ittd. xxxiii. 82 b. 
To the end our Merchaunts. .might, .buye theyr Spices at 
the better hande. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. ti. 3 For the 
procuring of which, .commodities at the best and first hand. 
1696 J. F. Merchants' Ware-ho. xx The whole sute is 
generally sold at the best hand for three Pound ten. 17x2 
Steele Sped. No. 28S 1*3 Buying and importing.. Linens, 
and Pictures, at the best hand, ^ X767 Cowper Let. to Hill 
14 May Wks. 1837 XV. x6, I_ might .. serve your Honour 
with cauliflowers and broccoli at the best hand. 

c. With ordinal numerals, indicating a series of 
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so many persons through whom something passes. 
See also First hand, Second hand, 

1439 Rolls of Farit. V. 32/r Your Lieges selle the Mer- 
chandises . . in the said Contres, and at the first hand 
hye ayeinward Merchandises of the same Contres. 1551 
Edw. VI Lit. Rent. (Roxb.) II. 504 We should by all 
thinges at the first hand of straungers. 1589 Hay any 
Work 44, I had it [the tale] at the second hand. 1624 
Bedell Lett. xi. 14 1 You haue it but at the third, or fourth 
hand, perhaps the thirtieth or fortieth. 1713 Ockleyv 4 cc. 
Barbary Pref. 11718 it The Uncertainty which attends the 
writing Things at second Hand.- 1888 Bryce A mer. Cownnu. 

I. xxv. 273 Very few of the members, .had been in England 
so as to know her constitution . .at first hand. 

*** As put for its capacity or performance. 

11. Capacity of doing something with the hand, 
and hence of doing generally ; skill, ability, knack. 

139S Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 137 We 
sayen thyse haue a good hond, that is to vnderstonde, a good 
crafte of wrytynge other of payntynge. 1539 Latimer Senn. 

Rent. (1845) 416 You be indeed scitis arlifex, and hath a 
good hand to renew old bottles. 1586 Day Eng. Secretary 

II. (1625) 130 The perfection of his hand in the variety and 
neat delivery of his letters in writing. 1699 Bentley Phal, 
297, 1 cannot but take notice of his unlucky Hand, when- 
ever he meddles with Authors. 1708 Mottf.ux Rabelais v. 
xx, I have no hand at making of Speeches. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, I had always a hand at car- 
pentry. 1881 E. D. Brickwood in Encycl. Brit . XII. 197/1 
The ‘hand for crust’ which is denied to many cooks and 
cannot be learned. 

12. Horsemanship. In various expressions refer- 
ring to the management of the reins and bit with 
the hand ; often =skill in handling the reins. 

1375 Barbour Bruce \ 1. 120 For thar na horss is in this 
land Sa wycht, na 3eit sa weill at hand. 1581 PetTie 
Guazzo's Civ. Cony. in. (1586) 157 b, The father .. ought in 
this doubt, to carrie a heavie hand, rather than a light, on 
the bridle. 1686 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. iv. icd. 3' 54 in a 
short time lie will,, be at such command upon the hand, that 
he will strike at what rate you please. 1725-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., A horseman is said to have no hand, when he 
only makes use of the bridle unseasonably.^ 1807 Sir R. 
Wilson Jrttl, 22 June in Life (1862) II. viii. 279 She not 
only sits gracefully but has a master's hand. 1875 Whyte 
Melville Riding Recoil, v. (1879) 73 Strong of seat, and 
firm of hand. 1881 E. D. Brickwood in Encycl. Brit. XII. 
107/1 Much depends on the rider having good hands. .. A 
rider with good hands never depends upon his reins for 
retaining his seat. ibid. 199/1 A jockey must therefore .. 
have a hand for all sorts of horses, and in the case of two 
and three year olds a very good hand it must be. 
b. Seequot. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hand is also used for a 
division of the horse into two parts, with respect to the 
rider’s hand. The fore-hand includes the head, neck, and 
fore-quarters. The hind-hand is all the rest of the horse. 

13. The performance of an artist, etc. ; execution, 
handiwork ; style of execution ; * touch \ + Also 
cotter. The product of artistic skill ; handiwork. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 438 Among thick-wov’n Arborets 
and Flours lmborderd on each Bank, the hand of Eve. 
1671 — P. R. iv. 57 Carved work, the hand of famed 
artificers In cedar, marble, ivory or gold. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Vert ue's A need. Paint. (1786) 111 . 77 By what 1 
have seen of his hand, particularly his own head at Hough- 
ton, he was an admirable master. 1883 A then sum 30 June 
834/2 An exhaustive acumen in discriminating styles and 
* hands ’ [in prints]. 

b. Touch, stroke (in phr. last hand. etc.). 

1648 Gage West Ind. Ep. Ded. A iij b. The last band of 
the Painter. x7o7_Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) VI. 132 An 
opportunity of putting the last hand to the happy union of 
the z kingdoms. 1755 T. Amory Mem. (1769) II. 154 An 
itinerary I am giving the last hand to. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
tjr Ulloas Voy. (ed. 3) II. 291 Willing to put the finishing 
hand to our principal work. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. 
ix. 376 -The compiler did not put his last hand to the work. 

14. A turn or innings in certain games, as cricket, 
racquets, billiards. . (See also 23 c.) 

*7 - . Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 15 To allow 
2 minutes for each man to come in when one is out, and 10 
minutes between Each Hand to mark y* Ball, that it may 
not he changed. 1819 Hazlitt in Every-day Bk. (1825)868 
The four best racket-players of that day - .Davies could give 
any one of these two hands a time, that is half the game. 
2884 Lillywhite' s Cricket Aim. 45 Fine all-round fielding 
enabled them, to get Marylebone out for 80 in their second 
hands. 1894^ Times 6 Mar. 7/2 (Racquets) Mr. Dawkins 
opened, and in the sixth hand he went from 5-3 to 14-3. 
1897 Daily Chron. 16 Feb. 5/6 (Billiards) Peall had four or 
five bands to score 16, but the champion could only muster 
a 40 and a 50. , 

16. A round of applause. 

1590 Shaks. Mills. N. v. i. 444 Giue me your hands, if we 
be friends, And Robin shall restore amends. - 
16. The action of the hand in writing and its 
product;- handwriting ; style of writing; esp. as 
belonging to a particular person, country, period, 
profession, etc.. (See also Court-hand, Short- 
hand, etc.). 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 305 To make an ende And write 
ayein her owne honde. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568)11. 782 Written in Parchement in a fayre set hande. 
3530 Palsgr. 433/1 He goeth to the writyng scole, but his 
hande appayreth every daye. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apopth. 
11. (1877) 251 Written in greate letters of texte hande. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 276 He wrote a. running hand. 
2660 Willsford Scales Comm. To Rdr. Aij, Mr. Nathanael 
Sharp, who writeth all the usual! hands writ in this Nation. 
3705 Hearne Collect. 31 Aug., A French woman writ the 
Proverbs .. in variety of Hands. 1709 Steele & Addison 
Taller No. 110 T 4 A Letter which he acknowledged to be 
his own Hand was read. 1840 Lytton Money 1. in, But he 


will recognize my hand. 2893 E. M. Thompson Gk. Lat. 
Palxogr. xix. 301 We find it convenient to treat the cursive 
or charter- hand as a separate branch of mediaeval English 
writing apart from the literary or book-hand. 

b. Ha nd of writ, write {Sc.) = prec. *, also iransf. 
said of the person. 

1816 Scott Ant ig. xv, *Div ye think naebody can read 
hand o’ writ but yoursell?’ 1870 Ramsay Remin. v. ted. 18) 
118, I am not. a good hand of write. . 1890 Stevenson 
Vailima Lett. (1895) 14, I request a specimen of your 
hand of write. 

17. The name of a person written with his own 
hand as an attestation of a document ; signature. 
Ohs. or arch., exc. in phrases in which hand is 
now understood more literally. See also under 
the hand of 35 d. Note of hand : see Note. 

*534 Act 26 Hat. VIII, c. 3 § 4 Euery writinge .. sub- 
scribed with the hande and name of the clerke of the 
hanaper. 2548 Hall Chron.. Hen. VIII. 29 Notwith- 
standynge his othe . . and his awne hand and seale. 2607 
DekKer Hist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 III. 84 Will you 
not subscribe your hand with other of the Lords? 26x1 
Shaks. Wiut. T. iv. iv. 288 Dor. Is it true too, ihinke you. 
Autol. Fiue Justices hands at it, and witnesses more then 
my packe will hold.^ 1640 S. D’Ewes in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 167 A petition . . from the Cittie of London ac- 
companied with fifteene thousand hands. 2666 Pepys Diary 
25 Sept. (1879) IV. 92 By Coach to Lord Brouncker’s, and 
got his hand to it. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 41 In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our 
hands and seals. Mod. (Form of testing clause) As witness 
the hands of the said A. B. and C. D. 

**** Something like or of the size of a hand. 

18. An image or figure of a hand. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter cxiii. [cxv.] 7 Honda habbaft and ne 
grapiaS. 1535 Coverdale / bid. , Their y mages . . haue handes 
and handle not. 2644 Bulwer Chirol. 165 The custoineof 
the Romans, .to erect a statue of Mereurie with the Fore- 
Finger pointing out the maine road, in imitation whereof. . 
we have in such places notes of direction ; such is the Hand 
of St. Albans. 1688 R. Holme Armouty ji. xvii. 399/1 He 
beareth Vert, a Hand proper, holding of a Pen. 2727 
Frezier Voy. S. Sea 242 The Ladies wear, .a little Jeat 
Hand, called Higa , the Fingers closed, but the Thumb 
standing out. 2858 0 . W. Holmes Amt. Breakf-t. ix, A 
great wooden hand, — a glove-maker’s sign. 

b. A conventional figure of a hand with the 
forefinger extended (G&), used in writing or print- 
ing to draw attention to something. • 

1612 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669I p. iv, A Hand pointing 
at some placis which are of most necessary use. 

19. .The pointer or index which indicates the 
divisions of a dial, esp. that of a clock or watch. 
(See Hour-, Minute-, Seconds-hand.) 

2575 Laneham Let. (1871) 55 The handz of both the tablz 
stood firm and fast, allweyz poynting too iust too a clok. 
1592 Shaks. Ront. fr Jjd. 11. »v. 119. 1661 Humane In- 
dustry 100 Now this animated needle shews with the Lilly* 
hand, .the North. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5863/4 A striking 
Gold Watch with an Alarm, Hour-Hand and Minute-Hand. 
1781 Cowper Retirement 68x An idler is a watch that wants 
both hands, As useless if it goes as when it stands. 2846 
Longf. Old Clock on Stairs ii, Half-way up the stair it 
stands, And points and beckons with its hands. 

20. A lineal measure, formerly taken as equal to 
three inches, but now to four ; a palm, n Hand- 
breadth. Now used only in giving the height 
of horses and the like. 

2562 Eden Arte Nauig. 1. xviu, 19 Foure graines of 
barlye make a fynger : foure fingers a hande: foure handes 
a foote.- 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. A- Min. 102 Prickles . . 
of two or three hands length. 2664 Butler Hud. 11. L 694 
A Roan Gelding twelve Hands high. 2810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXVI. 196 A galloway under fourteen hands. 1857 Q. 
Lawrence Guy LiV.lTauchn.) 67 (Hoppe) A chestnut stand- 
ing full sixteen hands. 

21. As a measure of various commodities (the 
single articles *or parts being sometimes compared 
to- fingers), a. A bundle of tobacco-leaves tied 
together, b. A certain quantity of water-cress. 
C. Five oranges or herrings, d. A palmate root 
of ginger, e. One of the clusters, each containing 
from 8 to 20 fruits, into which a bunch of bananas 
or plantains natuially divides. 

1726 G. Roberts Four 3 'ears Voy. 202 In another Locker, 
I found four or five Hands of Tobacco. 1851 Mayhf.w 
Lond. Labour I. 92 (Hoppe) A single hand being 5 oranges. 
Ibid. 150 We buy the water-cresses by the * hand One 
hand will make about five halfpenny bundles. 1861 Ibid. 

III. 163 Five herrings make a hand. 2879 J. R. Jackson 
in Encycl. Brit. X. 603/2 Uncoated ginger., the ‘races' 
or ‘ hands ’ [are] from 3 to 4 inches long. 2886 U. S. Con- 
sular Rep. No. 65. 216 (Cent). The fruit [banana) con- 
sists of a stock on which are from four to twelve clusters 
called hands. 1888 Paton & Dittinar in Encycl. Brit. 
XXIIL 425/1 The leaves .. [of tobacco] are made up into 
‘hands’, or small bundles of from six to twelve leaves. 
1894 in Pop. Set. Monthly XLIV. 497 A hand [banana] 
may contain from a dozen to twenty fruits or 4 fingers *. 

22. Cookery. A shoulder of pork. (Formerly 
applied to part of a shoulder of mutton.) 

2673 S. C. Rules of Civility x. 102 A Shoulder of Mutton 
is to be cut like a semicircle betwixt the flap and the hand. 
a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hand ( of Pork), the shoulder 
joint of a hog, cut without the blade-bone. 1863 Mrs. 
Gaskell Sylvia's L. I. 62 Flitches of bacon and ‘hands’ 
{i. e. shoulders of cured pork . .) abounded. 

***** That which is held in the hajid. * 

23. In games of cards : The cards dealt to each 
player ; the handful of cards held by each at the 
beginning of the game. 


2630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <5- Commw. 41 He that winnes 
the game, gets not only the maine Stake, but all the Bets 
by follow the fortune of his hand. 3694 Congreve Double 
Dealer 11. i. Plays (1887) 122 Then I find it's like cards: if 
either of us have a good hand, it is an accident of fortune. 
1726 Swift Th. Various Subj. Wks. 1778 XL 358, I must 
complain the cards are ill shuffled, rill 1 have a good hand. 
1881 Knowledge No. 4. 83/2 In whist each player is to con- 
sider his partner’s hand as well as his own. 

b. The person holding the cards. Elder or 
eldest hand, the person who plays first ; so younger 
hand , second , third hand ’ etc. 

1589, etc.Jsee Elder a. 4, Eldest 5V 1663DRYDEN Wild 
Gallant iv i, Zounds, the rogue has a quint-major, and three 
aces younger hand. 1746 Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 22 You are 
an elder Hand. .• 2828 T. Aird in Blaclcw . Mag. Dec. 713/1 A 
fag partner at whist when a better fourth hand is wanting. 

c. A single round in a game, in which all the 
cmds dealt at one lime are played. 

i6zz Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman tTAlf II. 123 When 
I had wonne two or three hands, I tooke pleasure now and 
then to lose a little. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 66 
They take a hand at whist, or descant upon the General 
Advertiser. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vi, The odd trick at the 
conclusion of a hand. 1876 World V. No. 113. 17 We have 
a room where we can take a hand at whist. 

d - f‘S- 

In many phrases, as to Play into the hands of another , to 
Force the hand of to Show one's hand \ etc., for which 
see the verbs- 

1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxxiv. 575 They, .expected cer< 
tainely to haue another hand as good as this, a 2626 Bacon 
(J.), There was never a hand drawn, that did double the 
rest of the habitable world, before this. 2777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand. iv. iii, I have a difficult hand to play in this 
affair. 1B82 B. Harte Flip ix, Until you saw my hand. 
1887 Rider Haccard Jess xiii, You don’t show me your 
hand like this for nothing. 

24. A handle. Ohs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 23 Holdedowne the hynder hand 
of his sith, that he do not endent the grasse. 1549 Ludlorv 
Churchw. Acc. iCamdeni 40 For makynge a hand to our 
lady belrope. 1715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 142 The 
little Hand to turn the Cylinder or Shutter. 1764 V. Green 
Surv. Worcester 232 The business called handling . . i.e. 
putting the hand to cups. 

b. The part of a gun grasped by the hand. 

1881 G rf.ese R Gun 433 The circumference of the hand 
may be obtained by passing a string round it immediately 
behind the trigger-guard.. -The usual hand is about 5-in. ill 
circumference for 12-bores. 


II. Phrases. 

* With governing preposition. 

(See also A forehand, After hand, asidehand 
(s.v. Aside IV), Beforehand, Behindhand, be- 
tween- (Sc. aiween-) hands (Between prep. 3 b) ; 
Nearhand,Nigh-hanp, Off-hand, Under-hand.) 
25. At Rand. 

a. Within easy reach ; near ; close by. (Some- 
times preceded by close, hard , near , nigh , ready.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 15710 He es cummand negh at hand |> c 
tresun has puruaid. Ibid. 17022 (Gott.) He eums at hand 
to slak 3ur site, a 2400-50 Alexander 8r Artaxenses is at 
hand, & has ane ost reryd. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxviii i). isr 
Be thou nye at honde also (o Lorde). 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V , 46 b, Their enemies wer ever at hande. 1667 
Milton P. L. ji. 674 Satan was now at hand. 3750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 19 r 15 Forced to produce not what was best 
but what happened to be at hand. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Budge x, Have you a messenger at hand ? 

b. ' Near in time closely approaching. (Some- 
times qualified as prec.) Also f at hands . 

c 1200 OrmiN 16147 Himm Jjinnkejjjj [>att hiss herrte shall 
Tobresstenn neh att hanndess. a 1300 Cursor hi. 14206 If 
he mai slepe.’hele es at hand. C1400 Destr. Troy 396 And 
she at hond for to haue husband for age. 2526-34 Tindale 
2 Thess. ii. 2 As though the daye of Christ were at hende. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Otearius ’ Voy. Avibass. 34 The 'end of 
both his Voyage and life were neer at hand. 1724 Df. Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 39 The diet at Frankfort is at hand. 
2820 Keats St. Agnes viii. The hallowed hour was near at 
hand. 2868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 433 Further 
great changes were at hand. 

t C.. At the immediate moment ; at the start. Ohs, 

1601 Shaks. Jut. C. iv. ii. 23 Hollow men, like Horses 
hot at hand. Make gallant shew.. But when they should 
endure the bloody Spurre . . Sinke in the Triall. 2640 
Fuller Joseph's Coat iii. (1867) 133 Some men's affection 
spends itself with its violence, not at hand, cold at length. 
2650 — Pisgah 11. xiv. 297 Rebellion, though running so at 
hand, is quickly tyred .. Loyalty is best at a long course. 
1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 223 Many .. though hot at 
hand, yet quickly abate of their Speed. 

fd. = By hand : see 26 a. Ohs. 

*595 Shaks. John v. ii. 75 A Lion fostered vp at hand. 

f e. At the wrist. Ohs. 

[C1386 Chaucer Prol. 193 (Harl. 7334I, I saugh his sleues 
purfiied atte hond [Six texts OX the bond] WiJ> grys-I *«97 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3256/4 The Coat buttoned close at Hand. 

f £ At close quarters in conflict; fighting hand 
to hand (with). Also at hands. Ohs. . (Cf. to 
co?ne to hajuls, 37 b.) 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Cctninus, k'ugTUire 
cominus cum hoste , to fight at hand, or hand to hand Uitu 
hys enimy. a 1608 SiR F. Vere Comm. 97 When they were 
come up and at hands with the enemy. 

J'g. At \on,n pen) any hand: on any account, 
in any case. So at no hand : on no account, by 
no means. Ohs. 

c 1430 Syr Try am. 995 He never sir James -^qwe at none 
honde. 1553 T. W.lSs- Rkct. {,580' .oo Th. Fabl« 

. would not bee forgotten at any hande. 1568 uraftos 
Chron. II. 27 The Welshemen would at no hand geve him 
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nny oportunltie to fight with them. 1620 Venner Via Recta . 
Introd. 11 It is at no hand to be allowed. 1646 Buck Rich. 
lll t I* 35 His secret drift, was f o apt and prepare the Duke 
to a Rebellion at any hand. 1600 Norris Oca tit tides (1 69 4) I . 
12811115 the Gravity of Zeno’s School will, at no hand, permit. 

■f 1 l At every hand : on all bands. Obs. 

1690* W. Walker Idiom at. Anglo-Lat. 48 It is believed 
at every hand. 

■j* i. At (a person’s) hand : near him, close by 
him, in attendance upon him, at his disposal, 
subject to him, (also at the hand, at hand unto). 
At otte's own hand : at one's own disposal, one’s 
own master. Obs. or dial. 

1382 Wyclif i Citron . xviii. 17 Forsothe the sonys of 
Dauid [were] first at the kyngis hond. c 1430 Syr Getter. 
2066 Al the gretest of that lond Because of mede were at his 
hond. 1508 Dunbar fua mariit i Vernon 12 . 1 hard . . Ane 
hie speiche, at my hand. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 0 6 1 4) 
136 The Giheonites .. were at hand unto the Levites in the 
meanest offices about the . . Temple. 1619 Canterbury 
Marriage Licences »M S. >. Lidia Webb . . nowe at her ovyne 
hand, her parents being all dead. 1700 Pennsyk ». Archives 
I. 130 The proprietors did not set up a government at their 
own hands but were authorized. 

j. At the handes of: from the hands of; from. 
(Expressing the immediate source, after such verbs 
ns receive , tahe,fnd , seek, require , etc. See At 1 1.) 

<21035 Laws of Cttut 1. c. 22 To onfonne..set bisceopes 
handa. c 1200 Ormin 9261 To wurrbenn fullhtnedd att hiss 
hannd. 1535 Coverdale Job ii. 10 being we haue receaued 
prosperite at the honde of God. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com. 
Prayer , Visitation of Sick , You may fynde mercy at our 
heauenly fathers hande. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius * Vov. 
Am bass. 283 The King would take it very ill at their hands. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. iii, The many little favours, 
received . .at his hands. 1768-1884 [see At Prep. 11 b]. 1893 
F. W. Maitland in Traill Social Ehq. ii. 165 He had just 
received the Christian faith at the hands of Roman 
missionaries. 

26 . By hand. 

a. With the hand or hands ; by manual action 
or labour, as opposed to machinery, or to natural 
processes. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm . Par. 2 Tim. 21 The 
gh os pel I, whiche I delyuered vnto thee, .delyuer likewise 
by handes vnto others. 2592 T. Timme Ten Eng. Lepers 
Gij, They bring up by hand crammed and franked foules 
and beastes. 1653 Walton Angler xi. 204 Many will fish 
for the Gudgion by hand. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' 
Voy. Avtbass. 163 A very great bank, so even, that it seems 
to have been done by hand. 1709 Steele Taller No. 89 
r 6, I was bred by Hand. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 278 Implements employed in the preparation 
of flax by hand. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect . ii, She had 
brought me up * by hand ’. 1881 Truth 19 May 686/2 Em- 
broidery done by hand. 

to. By, pnst, aside (as in to put by hand); usually 
preit. or adj. laid aside, done with, disposed of ; 
past, finished, over. So. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1830) 199 Many ells and inches 
of the short thread of your life are by-hand since I saw you. 
Ibid. 1. xi. 11664) 32 The greatest part but play with Chris- 
tianity, they put it by hand easily. 1782 Sir J. Sinclair 
Observ, Scot. Dial. 53 (Jam.) A good thing by -hand: a 
good thing over. 

c. By the hand: expeditiously, readily, straight- 
way. (Cf. from hand 28 a.) 

1658 Gurnall C/tr. in Arm. verse 14. ix. § 1. (1669) 38/2 
That they should grow rich by the hand. 

27 . For one's own liana. For one’s own interest 
or benefit, on one's own account. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, * I fought for my own 
hand ’, said the Smith. 1869 Tennyson Coming of A rthur 
218 Each But sought to rule for his own self and hand. 
1879 Froude Ccesar ix. 92 Lesbos was occupied by adven- 
turers, who were fighting for their own hand. 

28 . Prom liana. 

t a. 4 Out of hand’, at once, immediately. [Cf. 
Ger. von der hand.'] Sc. Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 607 The Danis.. Wand saill 
to top, and saillit syne fra hand. 1535 Lyndesay Satyrc 
440 Gude sirs, I sail be reddie, evin fra hand. ? <2x550 
Freiris of Berwtk 378 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 297 The 
caponis als sail ws bring fra hand. 1558 in Miscell. of 
JVodr. Sac. (1844) 265 Fra hand, eftir that the mater wes 
schawin to me, I persauit. 

+ b. Out of reach, away, off. Obs. 

* 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. <$- Mor. 15 b, And the reason heereof 
is not far re from hand. 

29 . In liand. 

a. lit. (Held or carried) in the hand. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 338 With a bow in honde. 1508 
Dunbar Gold, Targe no Cupide the king, wyth bow in 
hand. 1632 J. Hayward tr. JBiondf s Eromena 6i With 
sword in hand. 2784 Coivfer Task iv. 239 With brush in 
hand and pallet spread. __ 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb 3 Sup- i 
pose that it went cap in hand to every Government in 
Europe. Mod. There sat a reporter pencil in hand to take 
down his words. 

f b. In hand , in one's hand : (led) by the hand, 
or by a string, or the like. Obs. 

CX385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 213 And from a fer com . . 
The god of love and in his hande a quene. X423 Jas. I 
Kingis Q. 79 Ech in his stagehand his make in his hand. 
1513 Douglas Azneis n. vii. [vs.] 47 Panthus..in his hand 
also Harling him eftir his litle nevo, Cummis. 1641 Tenues 
de la Ley 126 s. v. Degge~draw , A Hound that hee leadeth 
in his hand. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 21 Trot him about 
in your Hand a good while : Then offer to Mount. 1782 
C. A. 'Burney in Mad. D'A rb lay’s Early Diary (18891 II* 
305, I charged him to bring his sister in his hand. 1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons Myster. IVarn. II. 237 Bringing your 
friend in your hand. 


•j* c. In hand : in the company or presence of a 
person, or in attendance on him. To come in 
hand ; to present oneself, appear. To hold in 
hand : to attend on. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22239 (Edinb.) Finite sale be dcsccnciune, 
are antecriste sal cum in hande. 1 bid. 2432 (Cott.J pe king 
..commaunded..Men su!d him mensk and hald in hand. 
Ibid. 3916 Ilkan wit oper went in hand. 

d. In actual or personal possession, at one’s 
disposal ; + in early use, Under one’s authority, 
subject to one; in one’s charge ; in custody. (Also 
in hands!, 

c isoo Ormin 17990 pe Fnderr .. hafepp 3ifcnn himm inn 
hannd To weldenn allc pingess. <11300 Cursor M. 15813 
Petre was in hand nummen for forfait he had don. c 1400 
Maun dev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 Cristen men ware wont for to 
hafe pat citee in hand. c 15-30 A bird in hand [sec Bird 
sb 6]. 1551 T. Wilson Logikc (1580] 86 Promised to give 
hym a greate somme of money . . ana gave hym. . halfe in 
hande. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 22 The Milesian, .being 
in hand to the Kings people, escaped away naked to the 
Grecians. 1627 J. Carter Exp. Serrn. Mount 38 R lycth 
us in hand, seriously to consider what our practice is. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Bib. 1. vii. (1810) c>8 Then Desmond O 
Conner layed hold upon James Fits Thomas, and said, My 
Lord you arc in hand. 1690 Locke Bum. Uud. it. xxi. 
(1695) 146 Apt to judge a little in Hand better than a great 
deal' to come. 1751 Affect. Narr. Wager 43 With a little 
yet in Hand, wc were almost starving. 1844 M. Hennell 
Soc. Syst . 50 To make., purchases, .according to convenience 
and cash in hand. 1884 Curtis Price in Law Tima Rep. 
LI. 157/2 His scrupulous desire to keep the mansion-house 
in hand. Mod. You may keep the offer in hand till the 20th. 

+ e. In expectation or suspense (with hold, 
keif). Obs. 

<-1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1019 Hyrlust to holde 
no wyght in honde. c 1374 — Troylus 11. 426 *477) But that 
I nyl not holdcn thym yn honde. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trent, xxxviii. 152 Not to hold him longer in hand. 
1824 Scott St. Rounds xviii, The rogue-lawyers, after 
taking fees, and keeping me in hand for years. 

f. In process ; being carried on or actually dealt 
with in any way. (See also take in hand 42.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 115 It shal be doon, quod 
Symkyn . .What wol ye doon whil that it is in hande? c 1460 
Tosvncley Myst. (Surtees) 147 Som what is in hand, what 
ever it meyn. 1513 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 757 
No wane in hande, nor none towarde. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1.(1625)22 The matters ornewes in hand amongst 
us. 1692 Ld Moles worth Acc. Sweden 109 Though it be 
something forretgn to the Matter in hand. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. vii, Having much business in hand. 1888 Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xi. 332 He.. gave his whole attention 
to whatever he had in hand. 1895 Manch . Guard. 19 Oct. 
4/8 The work, .is now well in hand. 

g. In hand with : occupied or engaged with, 
dealing with; in conference with, endeavouring to 
persuade- (also in hands with). Obs. or dial, f In 
hand to do something : occupied in doing it. Obs. 
(See also to go in hand with , 39.) 

1470-85 Malory A rthur x. Ixii, I shal ncucr be at ease in 
my herte tyl I be in handes with them. 1509 Barclay Shyp 
of Folys (1874’ II. 25 Another with Grece and Cesyll is in 
honde. 2515 Suffolk in State Papers Ben. VIII [For. «$• 
Dorn.) II. 1. 26 The Queen was in hand with me the first 
day I [came], and said she must be short with me. 1539 
Bible (Great) Ps. lvi. 2 Myne enemyes are daylye in hande 
to swalow me vp. 2604 Jas. I Counterbl. <Arb.) 11 1 Is it 
not ip great vamt’e, that a man cannot heartily welcome 
his friend now, but straight they must bee in hand with 
Tobacco? 1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts 508 Zerubbabel, 
who is now in hand to build the Temple. 1635 Laud Wks. 
fi86oj VII. 116 For the statutes, I am in hand with them. 
[1825-80 Jamieson s.v., He’s in hands wi’ Jean.] 

h. In hand : under control, subject to discipline. 
(Originally a term of horsemanship, cf. b.) 

183* Prop. Regul. Inslr. Cavalry ill. 64 They will have 
their hordes in hand .. with their heads well up. 1856 
Athenaeum 6 Dec. 1401 An Irishman .. who has been kept 
well in hand at a tight University in his calf-days. 1872 
L. Stephen Hours in Library 1892) I. iv. 151 If he had 
strong passions, .he kept them well in hand. 

i. Preceded by a numeral denoting a number of 
draught horses, etc. driven by one person. See 
Four-in-hand. 

3890 Pall Mall G. 20 June 2/1 An eight-in-hand team, 
t j. In any hand : in any case, at any rate : = 
25 g. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well in. vi. 45 Let him fetch off his 
drumme in any hand. 1622 Mabbk tr. A lemans Guzman 
db A If. 11. 150, I would not in any hand.. he should slip his 
necke out of the collar. 

30. Of . . hands. 

a. Of one's hands (rarely hand ) : in respect of 
one’s actions, of action, of valour in fight : usually 
with valiant , proper , etc. A man of his hands : a 
man of valour, skill, or practical ability, arch . 

<13300 Cursor PI. 7 O brut pat bern bald of hand. 13.. 
Coer de L. 2092 Three gentil barouns of England, Wise of 
speech, doughty of haneb 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 481 This 
Schir Eduard. .Wes of his handis a nobill knycht. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur 11 xvii, Ye are- the man of moost prowesse 
of your handes lyuyng. 1513 Douglas sEtteis ix. iii. 130 
Mony thousand douchty men of handis. C3530 H. Rhodes 
Bk. Nurture 73 in Babees Bk. 84 A man of his handes with 
hastynesse Should at no tyme be fylde. X598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. 1. iv. 27 He is as tall a man of his hands, as any 
is between this and his head. <*1635 Naunton Fragrn. 
Eeg. (Arb.) 47 He loved sword and buckler men, and such 
as our Fathers were wont to call men of their hands, x886 
StR F. Pollock Oxford Led. iv. xo8 Learning to be a man 
of your hands with another weapon or two besides. 


+ b .Of all hands : on all hands (see 32 li), on 
all sides, on the part of every one: also (qitot. 
158S) in any case. Obs. 

X548 Hall Citron., Ben. VII, 6 b, Calling him of al 
handes kynge. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. tv. iii. 219 Of all 
hands must we be forswornc. X621-31 Laud Semi. (1847) 
45 Then there is ‘joy*, ‘great joy’, of all hands. X715 M. 
Davies A then. Brit . I. 260 Both are own’d of all hands to 
be spurious. 

31. Offhand. 

a. See Off-hand. b. Off one's hand(s) : out of 
one’s charge or control. To take off ones hands : 
to relieve one of the charge or responsibility of. 

*636 Rutherford Lett. 1. ccx. (1675) 394 The scattered 
Flock once committed to me, and now taken off my Hand 
by himself. 1676 _ Wycherley PI. Dealer v. ii, He has 
seemed to make his wench rich, only that I might take her 
off his hands. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P 81 Good 
Masters, who had taken off of his hands more Flesh in that 
time . . than he had sold in some Years before. 3765 Foote 
Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 9 A friend of the lady’s will 
take the child off her hands. 3889 The County xxii, I have 
taken him off your hands. 

32. On hand, upon hand* 

a. In one’s possession ; in one’s charge or keep- 
ing: said of things, or of work or business which 
one has to do. To have on hand : to have with 
one ; to be charged with, have the care or responsi- 
bility of ; to have in order to deal with or dispose 
of; to be about or engaged on. 

01015 Interl. v. Rule St.Benet (Logeman) 75 Swa hwylcc 
bine on handum mid hzelieum ofoste si becumcn. <"1*05 
Lay. 248 Al pat l° n d pat Eneas heore fader hefde on hond. 
3390 Gower Conf. 1 . 04 Thou ha<t on honde such a game. 
3470 85 Malory Arthur x. xvii, These xj kyngeshaue more 
on hand than they are ware of. 1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. John 91b, It onely lyeth you vpon hande to fyght 
manfully. 18x5 E. S. Barrf.tt Heroine I. 59 We have 
other matters on hands. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit . India II. 
iv. v. 470 If he possessed in India any money on loan or 
merchandize on hand. 1853 Lytton Ply Novel 1. ix, The 
abode . . which had so evidently hung long on hand. Plod. 
We have at present a large stock of tweeds on hand. 

* 1 * b. Said of evil, harm, etc. affecting a person. 
To have on hand : to have to bear or suffer. Obs. 
c sxoo Pforal Ode 192 pet ure eldre misduden, we habbep 
uuele on honde. CX350 Leg . Rood (1871) 62 Fader, what 
harm es pe on hand. 1390 Gower Couj. II. 12 For ever he 
hath drede upon honde. 

+c. In or into one's presence ; present; at hand. 
To bring on hand : to bring in, introduce. To 
nigh on hand : to draw nigh, approach. Obs. 

# a 1300 Cursor M. 4937 Sargantz send i son on hand pat 
in pair gare mi god pai fand. Ibid. 10680 To bring a custom 
neu on hand. 1-1400 Destr. Troy 11362 Noy..neghxson bond. 
Ibid. 12265 Onone come the night & neghit vppon hond. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4791 A new note neghis on hand. 

*j*d. Oti \an) haiid: favourably, prosperously, 
cxroo Tritt. Coll. Bom. 177 Here tuder swiSe wexeS and 
wel pie 5 and go 3 wel on hond. £1205 Lay. 22313 Wind 
heom stod an Honde. <x 1250 Owl 3- Night. 1649 Me puncp 
pat pu me gest an honde. 

e. At hand ; in attendance ( Cl.S 
1856 Olmsted Stave States 372 The slaves they had 
employed never would be on hand , when the hour for 
relieving came. 3887 J. Hawthorne T rag. Pfyst. x, Jonsoti 
proposed to be on hand again before breakfast. 1891 
Chicago Inter Ocean 16 Feb., I heard that he was about to 
make a sale, and 1 was on hand. 

+ f. On in time, as time goes on. Obs. 

FX205 Lay. 7x65 peos children weoxen an hond hat heo 
mihten halden lond. Ibid. 1271 1 Ah pene nome hit losede 
an hond. <1x225 After. R. 326 pe wunde b et euer wurseS 
an hond. £1320 Sir Tristr. 933 On hand Mani man wepen 
sare For ransoun to yrland. 

g. On, upon, one's hands (rarely hand ) : resting 
upon one as a charge, burden, or responsibility, or 
as a thing to be dealt with or attended to ; opp. to 
off one's hands. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 134 , 1 haue wife and children 
vpon my hande. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 1167 Kerseis, 
and Collons, lay on their handes. 2639 T. Brucis tr. 
Camus ’ Mor. Relat. 214 Seeing three men upou his hands, 
what could he doe? 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amuscnt , 
Ser. «5 • Com. 48 Persons., that have a great deal of Idle 
Time lying upon their Hands. 3790 Burns Tam (P Shout tr 
78 That night, a child might understand, The Deil had 
business on his hand. 3799 Han. Moke/V;h. Educ. (ed. 4) 
I. xxo Were we thrown a little more an our own hands. 
1889 J. S. Winter PIrs. Bob (1891) 158, I have this house 
on my hands till next October. 

h. On all hands, on every hand : on all sides, 
in all directions, to or from all quarters. 

3601 R. Johnson Kingd. <$■ Comvtxv. (1603) 105 They are 
oppressed on all hands. 1604 Shaks. Orh. 11. 1. 86 The grace 
of Heauen, Before, behinde thee, and on euery hand 
Enwheele thee round. X700 Dryden Prcf. Fables (Globe) 
5o6_ It is agreed on all hands that he writes even below 
Ogilby. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 1. iv, I have heard it on 
all hands. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. vxn. vii. 
66 The shameful servility of some, the immoral life of others, 
the bigotry of almost all, repelled him on every hand. 1893 
Law Times XGV. 227/2 It is admitted on all hands. 

i. On ( the ) one hand ’ on the other hand, are 
used (besides tbe physical sense 4) to indicate two 
contrasted sides of a subject, circumstances, con- 
siderations, points of view, etc. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. III.) 55 My mother . . 
being si eke on one hand, and my selfe on the other. 1705 
Bosman Guinea 434 We are obliged to depart without our 
Money : But on the other hand, the next time we come 
hither, we are sure to be honestly paid. 37x1 Addison 
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Sped. No. ior P2 If men of eminence are exposed to cen- 
sure on the one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other. 1741 Watts Improv. Mind 1. v. § 5 But there 
is a danger of mistake in our judgment of books, on the 
other hand also. 1871 Smiles Charact. i. (1876) 10 Either 
being elevated on the one hand, or degraded on the other. 
Mod. This is the larger; on the other hand, its flavour is 
not quite so fine. 

+j. So formerly on cither handy on some hands , 
on this hand. Ohs. 

1655 Bp. Hall Rent. Whs. (1660) 205 Here we live with 
men, yea beasts, yea, if (on some hands) I should say with 
incarnate Devils, J should not [etc.]. 1662 Stillingfl. 

Oriq. Sacr. 11 vii. § 2 It is no question on either hand 
whether God may require these things or no. 1769 Burke 
Corr. U844) I. 188 On this hand I would not choose a very 
shy and cold behaviour. 

k. On any hand : see 25 g. 

33. Out of hand. 

a. At once, immediately, straight off ; without' 
premeditation, suddenly ; extempore. 

13. . Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 2285 Dele to me my destine, and 
do nit out of honde. c 1485 D igby Myst. (1882)1. 214 Redde 
him of his lyff out of hand a-non. 1578 Lvte Dodoeits nr. 
lxxvin. 427 Acomt is.. very hurtful to mans nature, and 
killeth out of hande. 169* R. L’Estrange Josephus , 
Antiq. xv. xi. (1733) 413 Salome and her Faction were 
Tooth and Nail for dispatching her out of Hand. 1794 
Godwin Cat. Williavts 82 Bid him finish the business out 
of hand. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius vii. 114 She 
will marry you out of hand after a three months’ engagement. 

b. The opposite of in hand (in various senses : 
see 29) ; No longer in process ; done with ; not led 
by the hand ; from or as a result of some treatment 
(quot. 1823) ; out of or beyond control. 

x 597 ShAKS. 2 Hen. IF, m, i. 107 Were these inward 
Warres once out of hand, Wee would (deare Lords) vnto 
the Holy-Land. 1807 Coleridge Ze//. (1895) 513 Do what 
you have to do at once, and put it out of hand. 1823 J. 
Badcock Dorn. Autusem. 153 Though repeated with muri- 
atic acid also, it comes out of hand in a most enviable state * 
of whiteness. 1883 W. E. Norris No Nno Thing I II. xxxv. 
223 Your temper seems to have got rather out of hand. 

34. To hand. 

a. Within reach, accessible, at hand ; + near, 
close by, close up, to close combat (obs.); into 
one’s possession or presence. (See also to come to 
hand y 37 a.) 

a 1300 Cursor i\f. 1x235 Sli[k] clathesals sco bad to hand. 
Ibid. 14142 His sisters serued him to hand, r 1400 Rom. 
Rose 4198 It were foly to prece to honde. c 1440 Capgrave 
Life St. Keith . v. 992 Ffor be his massageris sente he me 
to hande AI my sustenauns. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 8 
By this, the dreadful Beast drew nigh to hand. Ibid. 11. 
vi. 19 Him needed not long call ; shee soone to bond Her 
ferry brought. 1750 Franklin. Let. Wks. 1887 II. 166, I 
sent this essay . . and have since heard nothing of it, which 
makes me doubt of its getting to hand. 1845-6 Trench 
Huh. Lect. Ser. 1. iv. 69 Evidences ready to hand.. 

. b. To handy to one's hand', into subjection, 
under control. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 241 Alexander, .at last 
wan the horse to hand. <7x630 Risdon Sum. Devon § 266 
(x8io) 275 He . ..brought the hawk to hand. 1720 De Foe. 
Capt. Singleton iv. (1840)63 Some of these they had brought 
so to their hand, that they taught them to go and come. 

‘ e. To {tin to) one's hand(s : ready lor one, with- 
out exertion on one’s own part. 

xg8i W. Charke in Confer, iv. (1584) Ffij b, I English it 
to your hande, because you deale not with the Greeke. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. tjr Cl. iv. xiv. 29 What thou would’st do 
Is done vnto thy hand. x66r Bramhall Just Find. iii. 53 
The Court of Rome had done that to their hands. 1701 
\V. AVotton Hist. Rome , Commodus i. x88 The Work is 
done to your Hands already by your Father. X855 Brown- 
ing A Light Woman xiv, Robert Browning, you writer of 
plays, Here’s a subject made to your hand 1 

35. Under band, 

t a. In subjection, under control or rule ; under 
one’s charge or care. Ohs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 6442 (Cott.) pis ilk folk, .pat moyses had 
vnder hand, c 1340 Ibid. 4261 (Trim) Ioseph. .hap his godes 
vndir honde. 

b. Secretly, stealthily : see Underhand. 

x6xx Tourneur Ath. Trag. in. iii. Wks. 1878 I.92 He 
does it under hand. 1705 Bo.sman Guinea (1707) 49 Selling" 
this Liquor by their Emissaries under-hand. 

C. Under one's hattd\s\ under one’s action, 
charge, care, or treatment. 

*535 Coverdale Exod. xxi. 20 He that smyteth his ser- 
uaunt. .that he dye vnder his handes. 1659 D. Pell Impr. 
Sea 72 As a Physician doth to see many patients dying 
under his hands. X700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy . E. Ind. 16 We 
had a Man, who had lost a Limb., under our Hands to cure, 
d. Under the hand of', with the signature of. 

(Cf- 

X633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. vii. (1810) 98 Letters which 
were intercepted and brought to mee (under the Presidents 
hand). 1700 S. L. tr. Fry he’s Voy . E. Ind. 70 An especial 
Order unaer my hand. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 309 The 
I^vdy ..gave it my Wife, without any thing under my Hand. 
x8gi Law Times XCII. 125/1 The rule which makes it 
necessary to stamp with a sixpenny stamp an agreement 
under hand only. 

Unto one’s band : see 34 c. Upon band : see 
3 5 gy 33 

36. With . . bands. 

+ a. With one's hands , with ( seventh , twelfth , 
etc.) hand : by oath, by the testimony of (seven, 
twelve, etc.) witnesses. (See Du Cange s.v.Jura- 
men lum.) Obs. 


1484 Surtees Misc. (188S) 43 He welbe at all tymes redy 
to prove and make good eythre upon a book or els with his 
handes. 1609 Leges Afarchiarunt in Slat. Scott. I. 84V 2 
He sail purge him perofat pe merchis..withpesevynt hand. 
1658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 472 The 
Aobot with his twelfth Hand.. should swear. 

b. With both hands (fig.) : with all one’s might; 
+ hilly, freely (quot. 1624). (See also to play with 
both Lands, 40.) 

[1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1258 pe world.. Agayn us 
fightes with twa handes.] i6ix Bible Micah vii. 3 That 
they may doe euill with both hands earnestly. 1624 Bedell 
Lett. viit. 1 18 All this is yeelded with both hands. 1871 L. 
Carroll Through the Looking-Glass iw 188 You couldn’t 
deny that, if you tried with both hands. 

** With verb and preposition. (See also bear in 
hand (Bear v. 3 e>, bring on h. (32 c above), come 
in h. (29 c), have in h., on h. (29 f. 32 a, b), hold 
in h. (29 c, e), take off one's hands (31 b).) 

37 . Come to band. 

a. To come to one, or within one’s reach, to 
arrive, to turn up ; to be received or obtained. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19893 pan com paa thre men him to hand. 
c 1400 Sosvdone Bab. 2401 Thai slowen down pat came to 
honde. 1513 More in Grafton Chrou. (x^68) II. 782 To 
put on such harnesse as came next to their handes. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1658) 72 The common people . . eat 
whatsoever comes to hand. 1807 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IV. 101 The enclosed letter, .came to hand yesterday. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 358 Seizing any weapon that 
comes to hand. 

b. Lome to (one's) hands ; to come to close 
quarters, engage hand to hand. (Cf. 25 f.) 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (1895' 257 The battell 
come to their handes. 1623 Bincham Xenophon 74 Who 
came to hands, before the whole Armie ioyned. 1882 
Stevenson New Arab , Nis. (1884) 237, I want to come to 
my hands with them, and be done. 

+ 38 . Pall in band(s. Obs. (Cf. 29 f, g.) 

+ a. To fall to blows ; to come to words with. 
(Also fall on hand.) Obs. 

1448 Fasten Lett. No. 60 1. 74 When they met to gyder, 
they fell in handes togyder, and [Sir Robert] smot hym . . with 
hys sord. Ibid. No. 711 III. 72, 1 felle on hande with hym 
for Matelaske Kerre. 1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. 111. 
Wks. 1224/1 She fel in hand with hym and all to rated him. 
1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 27^ His wife fell in hand with 
him, and asked him ; What will you do, list you not to put 
forth your selfe as others doe ? 

t b. Fall in hands with , or to do something : 
to set about, take in band. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 30V1 Or he fall in hand wyth the 
tone or the tother. 1577-87 Holjnshed Citron. (1807-8* II. 
83 King Stephan .. fell in hand to besiege the residue of 
those places which the rebels kept. x6ix Bible TransL 
Pref. 10 Neither, .were we the first that fell in hand with 
translating the Scripture into English. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 141 Neaver to fall in hands with mole catch- 
inge till St. Marke day bee past. 

+ 39 . Go in band, on band. Obs . (Cf. 29 f, g.) 

+ a. Go in hand with , or to do something : to 
engage or deal with, be about ; to proceed with. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1323/2 Our Sauiour 
foorthwyth went in hande wyth the instytutynge of . . the 
blessed Sacramente. 1587 Harrison England 11. i. (1877) 

1. 38, I will.. go in hand with the limits., of our seuerall sees. 
1639 Sanderson Scrm. II. 124 [That] he should.. go in 
hand with it himself, with all convenient care and speed. 

+ b. To come to be dealt with or treated. Obs. 
1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices (c 1600) 159 b, When Atreus 
part should goe in hand [cum tractaret nr A ire us] . 

+ 40 . Play on (or with) both bands. To 
practise'double dealing, act with duplicity. Obs. 
.1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 8g The kyng of ingland playit vitht 
baytht the handis. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 358 
He slew.. King of the Hunnes, for playing on both -hands. 

+ 41 . Stand (one) In (or on) band. To concern ; 
to be incumbent on ; to be the duty or business of. 

(Cf- 32 g-) 

c *555 Fishers Life If. 11S It standeth vs in hand.. to 
prostrate ourselves before him. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent. Pref. Ep. 3 It standeth us on hand to strengthen otir- 
selues in the infallible certaintie of the holy Christian 
Religion. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 89 It stood 
him m hand to stand upon his guard. 1786 1 . Perkins 
Poem in H. R.^ Stiles Bundling (1869) 09 Sence it doth 
stand each one in hand To happyfy his life. 

42 . Take in band, ton band. To take the 
charge or responsibility of ; to set oneself to carry 
out or deal with ; to undertake ; sometimes spec, to 
undertake the discipline, care, or cure (of a person), 

a. with simple obj. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25928 pis halt wark j tak on hand. X375 
Barbour Bruce 1. 268 Wedding is the hardest band That 
ony man may tak on hand. 1390 GmvER Conf. I. 34 Where 
dealy werre is taken on honde. 1535 Coverdale Ps. c[ij. 4, 

I wil take no wicked thinge in honde. 1581 Pf.ttie Guazzo's 
Civ. Cottv. 1. (1586) 22 To morrow . . we wil take againe our 
matter in hand. x6o8-xx JBp. Hall A f edit. Fours 11. 

§ 12 Before I take any man in hand, I will knowe whether 
hee he a thorne or a nettle. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. 
iii, Very obedient to me she was when a little child, before 
you took her in hand. '1885 G. Allen Babylon xi, I’ve' 
taken you in hand. Mod. It is a difficult task that you 
have taken in hand. 

b. with inf. (arch, or dial.) 

1307 Elegy Edw. I, v, That oure kynghede take on honde, 

Al Engelond to geme ant wysse. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 143 
To take an hond a3en hym to take pe fyjte. xs?6 Tin- 
dale Luke i; 1 For as moche as many have taken in hond 
to compyle a treates off thoo thynges. 1676 Hobbes Iliad \ 


1. 268 T’appease Achilles I. will take in hand. Mod. (north, 
dial ) He took in hand to inform the others. 

*** With verb governing hand. (For other 
phrases, as Bear a hand , Force (a persons) hand, 
Hold (one's) hand. Join hands , Kiss the hand, 
Lay hands on. Lend a hand. Set hand (to, on), 
Shake hands, Strike hands , Try one's hand, 
Wash one's hands of, etc., see the verbs. To have 
a hand in ; see 3 b above. To show ones hand : 
see 23 d.) 

43 . Change hands. To substitute the left hand 
for the right and the converse ; to pass from one 
hand to another, from one person’s hand or posses- 
sion to another’s (cf. 2). 

1670, 1732 [see Change v. 2]. 1826 H._ N. Coleridge 
West Indies 100 The property in the soil must change 
hands. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 160 The whole 
soil would soon change hands. 

44 . Give (one’s) band. 

a. To present or hold out the hand to be grasped, 
in token of salutation, bargaining, etc. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 320 Giue me your hands, 
God send you ioy, Petruchio, ’tis a match. 1601 — Jut. C. 
v. v. 40 Giue me your hand first. Fare you \vel my Lord. 
1876 T. Hardy Ethelberla (1890) 114 She gave him a hand 
so cool and still that Christopher.. was literally ashamed to 
let her see and feel his own. 

+ b. fig. To give hands ; to consent, agree (to) ; 
to pledge oneself. Obs. 

1594 Carew Hilaries Exam. JFits ( 1616 ) 24 So they all 
gaue hands to this opinion, saue onely Aristotle. 1708 
Ockley Saracens (1848) 432 So they gave him their hands 
to be subject to him. 

45 . Make a band. 

a. To make one’s profit ; to make a success of, 
to succeed or speed with. Freq. with qualifying 
adj., as fair, fine (often ironical), good, etc. 

1538 London in Lett. Suppress. Monast. < Cam den) 234 
They mak ther handes by leesys, salys of wodde, and of ther 
plate. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. iii. 15/1 All is one 
with them, so as they may make their hand. 16x3 Shaks. 
Hen. Fill, v. iv. 74 Y’ haue made a fine hand fellowes? 
1669 W. Hacke Collect. Orig. Foy. iii. 1699) 69 We should 
have made a better hand of them. X702 C. Mather Magu. 
Chr. vm. App. (1852) 596 Through the disadvantages of 
their feet by the snow they could make no hand on it. 1727 
Swift Gulliver 11. iii, The farmer, .concluding I must soon 
die, resolved to make as good a hand of me as he could. 
1808 Windham Let. 21 Oct in Sp. Pari. (1812 I. 98, I do 
not find that 1 make much hand (I should rather perhaps 
say much foot) in walking. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Rc- 
formemSgi) 90, I don’t suppose you’d have made much 
hand of them by yourself. 

b. To make a hand of (with) : to make away 
with, make an end of, ‘ do lor’. Oh. or dial. 

1577-87 Holinshed Citron. (1807-8) III. 142 They falling 
to the spoile made a hand, and therewith departed. 1583 
Stubbes Anal. Abus. 11. (1882* 55 To giue them such 
medicines, .as will soone make a hand of them. x6ox Hol- 
land Pliny ix. lx, It makes a hand with it, and digesteth it 
presently. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. Progr. 93 He [Moses] had 
doubtless made a hand of me, but that one came by, and 
bid him forbear. X864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt . xv. v. ( x 87 1) V I. 8 
Hungarian Majesty, .attacks Seckendorf furiously, .in mid- 
winter ; and makes a terrible hand of him. 1887 CJtcsh. 
Gloss, s. v., I inun know about th’ markets afore I sell : I 
dunna want to be made a hand on. 

46 . Take tbe hand of. To take held of the 
hand which is given or offered ; to join hands. 

1565 Child Marriages <E. E. T. S.) 68 The said Roger 
and Ellin, .toke handes together. x6xo Shaks. Temp. \. ii. 
376 Come vnto these yellow sands, And then take hands. 
1771 Mrs. E. Griffith Lady Barton II. 274 A pair .. as 
firmly united as any that ever took hands, from the first 
wedding in Eden, down to this present day. Mod. Take 
my hand ; I will lead you safely. 

»*** With adjective qualifying hand. 

(For other phrases, as Bloody hand, Even hand, 
Free hand. Helping hand, High hand, Loose 
hand, Old hand, Red hand. Single hand. Strong 
hand. Upper hand, etc., see the adjectives. See 
also Left hand, Overhand, Right hand, Second 


and, etc.). 

17 . Better band. + a. Superiority, the * upper 
md * ; precedence. 

1523 [see Better a. 5]. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle 

aeioits 11. xi. 243 The name ol the Turkes hath gotten the 
:ttre hande, and the other [.*-aracensJ is out of reniem- 
aunce. X568 Grafton Citron. II. 341 If they might have 
e better hande of us. 1632 Massinger & Field 'fatal 
awry 11. i, To let strong nature have the better band. 
41 J. Trappe Theologia Theol. 2 That the Gospel should 
we the better hand of the Law. 
b. See 10 b, 45 a. 

18 . Clean bands, fg. Freedom from wrong-- 

)ing, innocence or uprightness of life : see Clean 
3d. . . 

:38a Wyclif Job xvii. 9 The rijtwls shnl holden his weie, 
d with clene hondis adde strengthe. 1539 Lille (Great) 
r. xxiv. 4 He that hath cleane handes and a pure nert. 
S7 Pepys Diary 19 May, My Lord Treasurer .. is said to 
rwith the cleanest hands that ^ver any Lord f‘ d * 

76 Morley in Liberal Mag. Dec. 495 ^ on would go. .in 
: councils of Europe with clean hands. 

L9. First hand. a . At { the ) first ha , id -, see 
» c above, and First hand. + b. Atfrst hand . 

600 Holland Livy xxv% xxxvii. 577 At first hand they 
»t not what to doe. 
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f 50. Good liond. To get or have a good hand 
against : to get or have a decided advantage over. 
Ohs. (See also make a good hand of, 45 a.) 

2600 Holland Livyyn. vii. 253 The other armie..got a 
good hand against their enemies. 1652-62 HeyusCw/ot^t. 
m. (1673) 160/1 A prince who since he came to age, hath 
had a good hand against the Turks. 

1 51. Higher hand. Superiority in contest, 
master)'. Ohs. 

a 1225 Leg. Rath. 758 3 ®f ha mahen on me he herre hond 
habben. 13.. Coer dc L. 5239 And who that haves the 
heyer hand Have the cyte and al her land, c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 399 If hat he faughte and hadde the Tiyer honde. 
c 1450 Merlin 124 That he myghte haue the hier honde. 
***** With an adverb. 

52. Hand in, out. To have ones hand in : to 
be actively engaged, to be in habitual practice, to be 
at it ; to be in practice. His hand is out : he is 
out of practice, not in working order. 

e 2460 T(r.vneley Myst. (Surtees) 220 Yit efte, whils thi 
hande is in, Pulle ther at with som kyn gyn. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary l (1625) 44 There was no rake-hell, .but his 
hand was in with him, and that he was a copesmate for 
him. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L.iw i. 137 And if my hand he 
out, then belike your hand is in. 1667 Barrow in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 54 Now my hand is in, I will add j 
briefly these theorems. x749CHESTERr.Z,<r//.ft792»II.cxcviii. 
246 Write a line or two of it every day to keep your hand 
in. 1828 Craven Dial, s.v., To have the hand in, to be 
accustomed to business. 1848 Mem. Tod of Bale mo 17 
There are particular seasons when . . his hand is out, when 
he is unable to wield the pen, when imagination flags. 1875 M* 
Pattison Casaubon 354 Mere exercises to keep his hand in. 

53. Hands off! colloq. KeepofT! let (the person 
or thing) alone ! a peremptory order to cease or 
desist from touching or interference. 

1563 Becon Display. Pop. Masse Wks. m. 42 Take thys 
bread, say th. .Christ.. Hande of, saye ye papistes. Gape 
and we will put it in your mouthes. ^2592 Marlowe 
Massacre Paris it. iv. Hands off, good fellow ; I will be his 
bail. *637 B. Jonson Sail Shcph. 1. ii, Hand off, rude 
ranger l— Sirrah, get you in. 1883 Stevf.nson Treas. 1 st. 
hi. xiv, * Hands off! cried Silver leaping back a yard. 

5 A Hands up I An order or direction to people 
to hold up their hands to signify assent, etc. ; also, 
a robber s, policeman’s, etc., order to preclude re- 
sistance. 

2887 J. Hawthorne Trag. Myst. xviii, Hands up— every 
soul of you ! Mod. (at school). Hands up, those who have 
the right answer ! 

****** With another noun. 

(See also Hand and glove, Hand of glory. 
Hand over head, Hand to mouth, etc.) 

55. Hand . . fist. a. Hand over fist (colloq.) 
= Hand over hand. 

2880 \\\ C. Russell Sailor's Sweetheart II. iii. 273 
A heavy squall was coming up hand over fist along with 
the wind. 1884 in L'Pool Daily Post 9 Jan. (1885) 6/2 
fit] enables, .lighter and better rigged whalers to get away 
from them, as the phrase goes, * hand over fist ’. 

b. Hand to jut (colloq.) = Hand to hand. 
1652-3 Wood Life 4 Mar., Going to the ale-house .. they 
set hand to fist, and drunk very desperatly. 2705 Hicker- 
ingill Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 59 Killing a Lyon and a Bear, 
Hand to Fist. 1760 Foote Minors. Wks. 1799 I. 245 He 
and Jenny Cummins drank three flasks, hand to fist, last 
night. s8xx Scott Fam. Lett. Sept. (1894) I. vii. 229 The 
Edinburgh reviewers have been down on my poor Don 
Roderick , hand to fist. 

56. Hand and foot (also in earlier use f. and h., 
feet and Its., hs. and j.) are often found in colloca- 
tion ; usually (notv always) in adverbial construc- 
tion ; esp. in phr. to bind hand and foot (in mod. 
use sometimes fig.). To wait upon or + serve (to) 
hand and foot : to wait upon or serve assiduously. 
(See also Foot sb. 26 b.) 

Lindisf Gosp. John xi. 44 fcebundeno foet & bond. 
cxoooAgs. Gosp. Ibid., }>e dead w;es gebunden handan & 
fotan. c X2oo Vices Virt. (1888) 17 And binden me, ba 3 e 
handen and fiet. a 1300 Cursor M. 14355 Bath fete and 
hand bar was hebunden. c 1330 A s sump. Virg. (B.M. MS.) 
70 Sche . . seruede hem to hande & fote. c 1420 Sir A mad ace 
(Camd.) Iviii, To seme him wele to fote and honde. 1639 
S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 56 He is forth- 
with bound hand and foot. 1893 Law Times XCIV. 502/2 
The Divisional^ Court held themselves bound hand and foot 
by the authorities. Mod. They expect to he waited on 
hand and foot. 

57. .Hand . . . band. (See also Hand in hand. 
Hand over hand, Hand to hand.) 

+ a. Harul by hand , Hand for hand : ■= Hand 
to hand, at close quarters ; sMe by side. Hand 
of hand , hand with hand, to hand and hand , with 
hand to hand : —Hand to hand. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 174 Hond wi <5 honde, fuhten J> a he3e men. 
13.. Coer dc L. 4364 Hand he hand to geve bekyr. c 1400 
Scnvdone Bab. 394 That thai myght fight with hem anoon, 
Honde of honde. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas iv. ix. (1554) 107 
The King and he walking hand by hand. 2490 Caxton 
Eneydos liv. 350 To fyghte wyth hym hande for hande. 
2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 371 Tha kingis. .raid togidder 
to the toun, Hand for hand. 3548 Hall Chron., Hen. V . , 
56 b, To get upon the walles and with hand to hand to 
graple with his enemy. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins iii. 33 
Being enforced to joyne hand for hand, they valiantly used 
the swor Je. 

b>. From hand to hand : from one person to 
another ; through a series or succession of hands. 
(Cf. 10 .) 


1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 18 Their writings came 
to posteri tie. .from hand to hand. 2660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 10 The word was given from hand to 
hand through the company. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man 
ix. 217 This tract had been circulated from hand to hand. 

c. Hand under hand: bringing each hand 
successively below the other, as in climbing down 
a rope, etc. : the opposite of Hand over hand. 

3804 Naval Chron. XL 92 [He] let himself down, hand 
under hand, by a rope. 

58. Hand and thigh. Old Irish Law. (See 
quot.) 

1873 W. K. Sullivan Inirod. to O’ Curry's Anc. Irish 
1 . 172 Ultimately, however, daughters appear to have be- 
come entitled to inherit all if there were no sons.. llie 
land thus given to a daughter was called .‘an inheritance 
of hand and thigh', lin'd.. An explanation of why the 
estate ‘of hand and thigh* was one-third the estate of 
a Fiath. 

59. Hand’s turn, collotj. A stroke of work. 

3828 Craven Dial, s.v., She wmna do.a hands-turn. 2881 

Queen LXX. 522/3 She. .lias to be waited on by the maids 
rather than doing a hand's turn for herself or you. 

******* Proverbial phrases and locutions. 

60 . a. In comparisons, as as bare , fiat , as one's 
hand. b. Like hand and glove , etc. ; see also 
Hand and glove. + c. To have long hands : 
see quots. d. To have one's hands full : to have 
enough to do or as much as one can do, to be 
fully occupied, e. Jllany hands make light work. 
£ In the turnifng) of a hand : in a moment, in- 
stantly (cf. in the twinkling of an eye), g. In other 
expressions: see quots. (7b have a hand in the pie: 
see Pie. To play into a person s hands : see Play.) 

a. c 2420 Siege Rouen in Collect. Lond. Cit. (Camden) 4 
Buschys and brerys and boughys they brende And made 
hyt as bare as my honde. 1876 Browning Nat. Magic i, 
The room was as bare as your hand. 2883 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 147 1 That coast.. is flat as your hand, as we say. 

b. 2798 G. Washington Lett . Writ. 2893 XIV. 129 
He .. has been as familiar with all .. as the hand is with 
the glove. 

c. 1583 Hollyrand Campo di Fior 17 What if I should 
call thee theefe? What if 1 should say that thou hast long 
handes? 2828 Scott F. II. Perth vj, His father is a 
powerful man — hath long hands — reaches as far as he can. 

d. 1470-85 Malory A rthur xx. xxii, Ye shallc haue bothe 
vour handes ful of me. 2625 Massinger -Very Way v. i, 
You shall have your hands full Upon the least incitement. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier^ 1840)65 Horn.. had his hands 
full with the main battle. . 2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) 
I. xii. 479 The king had his hands full in Poictou. 

e. 24. . Sir Beues 3012 (MS. M.) Thoughe Ascaparde be 
neuer so starke, Many handes make lyght warkc 1 2539 
Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 36 Many handes make a 
lyglite burthen. 2663 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. 90 Many 
hands make light work. 

f. a 2300 Cursor M. 23223 Quils bou moght turn J>i hand 
abule, 1 1 suld worth rose wit vten dutc. 2599 H. Buttf.s Dyets 
dric Dinner Fv, In the turtle of an hand : in the twinckling 
of an eye. a 2632 T. 'I 'ay lor Gods Judgcm. 1. 11. xxxvi. 
289 In the turning of an hand they were ail in flames. 

g. 2562 Daus tr. Bullinger on A/oc. (2573) 233 b, Thou 
must hold vp thy hand to thine eares for me : that is to 
say, thou shall confirme me this by an oath. 2617 Mory- 
son I tin. in. 1. ii. 27 He that writes often, shall often 
receiue letters for answere; for one hand washeth another. 

HI. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

61 . attrib. a. Of or belonging to the hand, as 
hand-clasp , -gout, - grasp , -guard, -reach, - skill , 
-touch, - turn , -wave, etc. b. Worn on the hand, 
as hand fetter , -ring, -ruffe, -shackle. 

1887 Jefferies Amaryllis at the Fair 85 Books, .bound in 
the best style of "hand art. 2583 Stanyhurst jEneis iv. 
(Arb.) 205 Fayth plighted in "h.anaclaspe. 3897 Hall Caine 
Christian xi, Their hands met in a long hand-clasp. x6x6-6x 
Holyday Persius 325 When the knotty "hand-gout has once 
broke Their joynts. 2893 Daily Neu’S u Jan. 2/1 Losing 
their foothold and "handgrasp on the ladder ways. 2874 
Boutell Arms tr Arm. viii. 128 At the handle the shaft 
[of the lance] passed . through a small circular shield, or 
"hand-guard (called a vamplate). 2637 Bp Is Transcr. of 
Register S. Geo. Martyr {Canterbury 1 , [Signed] William 
Wellton by W his "hand mark. 2795 Southey Joan oj Arc 
ix. 258 At his side Within ""hand-reach his sword. 2845 
James A. Neil ii, His collar and *hand-ruffles were of lace. 
2549 Hooper 20 Commandm . xi. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 405 A 
manacle or "hand-shackle to keep them from doing of ill. . 
2883-4 J. G. Butler Jn Bible- / York II. 131 Daily labor, 
"hand-toil or brain-toil. 1859 Bentley's Q. Rev. July 544 
When it comes to shifts and "hand-turns., we are utterly 
at a stand. 

c. That is or may be held or carried in the hand, 
portable; as hand-anvil, - bag, -earner a, -candle , - can- 
dlestick , -lamp, - lantern , - lexicon , - litter . - mirror , 
-net, -screen, - specimen , -spectroscope, ,-tray, etc. 

2880 Miss Braddon Just as I am xlv. She had her 
waterproof, .and a ""hand-bag. 2889 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 

! 6/1 The two travellers .. stowed their * hand-baggage away 
I in their compartment. 2890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 

| 2 Both to the stay-at-home and the tourist the "hand camera 
has become a necessity. 2682 Lond. Gas. No: 2706/8 One 
large Candlestick and Socket, one "hand Candlestick, 
Snuff-pan, and Snuffers. 2892 A. Heales Archil. Clu 
Denmark 31 A king is holding up a similar "hand-cross. 
2862 Illustr. Lond. News 11 Jan. 51/1 With a "hand-eye- 
glass disposed across the nose. 2895 Story-Maskelyne 
Crystallogr. viii. § 2. 388 The contact- or "hand-gonio- 
meter. 2869 Dunkin’ Mian. Sky 8 He has furnished himself 
with a "hand-lamp. 2862 Marsh Eng. Lang. iii. 49 In 
a "hand-lexicon of an)* modern tongue. 1888 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 262/1 An ivory backed "hand-mirror. 2726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round World (1757) *6 A little "hand nest of drawers. 


1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xx»v. 243 Birds., caught in their 
little "hand -nets. 2892 D’O. Carte in Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 
1/3 There were some 3000 "hand-properties employed in 
Mvanhoe*, and 10 scenes. 2826 Miss Mitfokd Village 
Ser. 11. (1S63) 342 Painted shells and roses.. on card-racks 
and "hand-screens. 28x5 W, Phillips Outt. Min. <$• Geol, 
(1818) 298 By the examination of "hand specimens. 1871 
tr. Schellen s Spectr. Anal. Ixix. 418 The "hand-spectroscope 
of Huggins. 1481-90 Howard Househ . Bks. (Roxb.) 228 A 
payre of "hand -traces. X535 Coverdalf. Nuvi. xxxv. 18 
Yf he smyte him with an "handweapon of wodd. 

d. Managed or worked with the hand (sometimes 
spec, with one hand) ; driven or operated by manual 
power, as distinguished from that of an animal or 
a machine ; as hand-bat, -belienvs, -besom, - brake , 
-car'd (in cotton-spinning), - comb , - drill , -fail, 

- harpoon , -hook, - lathe , -lever, - mangle , f -mell 
(= mallet), -mortar, - fiercer , -pump, -punch, 
-quern, - rake , -rope, -sail, - shears , -shell, -sledge, 
-tool, -wagon, -wheel, etc. 6 . Made or done by 
hand, as hand-embroidery. 

1781 Smeathman in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 18 1 note, Beaten 
level.. with their feet and a kind of "hand-bat or beetle. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 23 Blowing now and then the Coles 
with "hand-Bellows. 1894 I Vest m. Gaz. 4 Sept. 4/2 To 
stop the train at the proper place by the application of the 
ordinary "hand-brake only. 1879 Cassells Techn, Educ. 
IV. 273/1 Carding, .was performed by a pair of "hand-cards 
upon the knee. 1882 lincycl. Diet. I. 685/2 The slivers 
are made by "hand-combs. 17x0 Lond. Gaz. No. 4712/4 
Several Persons.. did attempt to murther..Mr. Stone., 
wounding him with a "Hand-Crow. X770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. (1803; I. 431 The seed must be drilled by a 
"hand-drill.^ 2879 Stainer Music of Bible 149 It was a 
tambour, timbrel, or "hand-drum. 1820 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. II. 233 The "hand-harpoon is placed upon the 
nick or rest with its stock. 1765 Choker Dut. Arts 4- Sc ., . 
" Hand-Hook, an instrument used by smiths to twist square 
iron. . 288a Pebody Eng. Journalism, xv. 107 He used 
to . . make use of his mother's "hand-mangle to work off 
impressions of type 1600 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 233 For 
a "handmell, and crosspin of iron, to mend or make bald- 
rigs for our bells. 1704 Lond. Gas. No. 4059/3, 2 Hawitzers, 
and 100 r Hand-Mortars. 1667 Primatt City C. Build. 26 
Whether they draw Water with Buckets, or "Hand-Pumps, 
or Chain-Pumps, cxooo /Elfric Judg. xvi. 21 Heton hine 

f rindan ret hira "hand-ewyme 1878 Lecky Eng. in 28 th C. 

I. v. 26 The only mills for grinding corn were hand-querns, 
turned by a woman's hand. 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § c8 A 
man or woman folowythe the mower with a "hande-rake 
halfe a yarde longe, with. vii. or. viii. tethe. 2495-7 Naval 
Acc. Hen. fTY, (18961267 "Handeropes— xviij ; takes forthe 
mayne sayle — ij. <22698 Temple (JO# Th® seamep will 
neither stand to their "handsails, nor suffer the pilot to 
steer. 18S1 Du Chaillv Land Mtdn. Sun II. 256 The 
women were up and busy sharpening the "hand-scythes. 
2876 Fox Bourne Locke II. xi. 193 The coin being cut 
with "hand-shears, and stamped with hand-hammers. 1767 
H. Brookf. FoolofQual. (1792) IV. 53<Stanf. s.v. Granada) 
They tossed their granndoesor "hand-shells among us. 3856 
Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxv. 249 They have given us "hand- 
sledges for our baggage. 2879 CasseHs Techn. Educ. IV. 
255/2 The ores are generally brought to surface by means 
of a common "hand-whim. 

62. a. objective and obj . genitive, as hand-binder, . 
-clapping, -kissing, - spoiler , - warmer , -washing ; 
-7uringing adj. 

2585 Higins tr. fun ins' Ncmcnclator 296/2 Manicx.. 
manicls, or "handbinders. 2838 Carlyle Alisc. T1857, H r * 
244 If rumour and "hand-clapping could be credited. 1888 
D. C. Murray Weaker Vessel i, A dropping fire of hand- 
clapping. 2868 Yates Rock Ahead lit. v. The ladies 
exchanged sxveet "hnndkissings. 2836 E. Howard R. 
Reefer xxvi, I brought up to her the penitent "hand- 
presser. 25.. Alcrd. Reg. ft. 15 (Jam.) Maisterfull and 
violent "handputting in his dekin. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
Extra 24 July 14/2 "Hand -warmers fitted with charcoal 
pans. 2879 Farrar St. Paul 11883) 43 The Talmud .. 
devotes one whole treatise to "hand- washings. 2603 
Dekker Wondcrfull YeareC, You desolate "hand-wringing 
widowes. 

t>. instrumental = "With the hand, by hand ; esp. 
as distinguished from what is done by machinery ; 
as hand-coloured ppl. adj., -colouring, -comber,- 
-combing, -dressing, -eating, -feed vb., -fed, -hidden 
ppl. adjs., -kill vb., + - laboured , -moulded ppl. adjs., 
-rear\ b., reared ppl. adj., -mib vb., -rubbed, -spun, 
-turned, ppl. adjs., -weaver, -weaving, - woven ■ 
ppl. adj., -wrought ppl. adj., etc. 

1796 W. Marshall West. Eng. I. 142 (E. D. S.) With a. 
Beating-axe. .large chips, shavings or sods are struck off . . 
This operation is termed "hand-beating. 3869 Eng. Meek. 
31 Dec. 377/2 The prints .. were finished by "hand- 
colouring. 2894 H. SrEiGHT Nidderdalc 304 This was in 
the days of "hand-combing and hand-weaving. 1857 
LjvrNGSTONE Trav. xi. 206, I often presented my friends 
with iron spoons, and it was curious to observe how the 
habit of "hand-eating prevailed. # 2805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scott. 1.422 The sno\v..render[s] it necessary to "hand-feed 
their flocks of sheep. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract . Agric.- 
(ed. 4) I. 191 Cattle, when "hand-fed. 2880 Libr Univ: 
Kno^vl. (N. Y.| XI. 404 The joints should be carefully 
"hand-filled with fine screened sand. 2859 Tennyson 
Vivien 895 Face "Hand-hidden, as for utmost grief. CX575 
Chaim. Air c. 25^ in Balfour Practicks (2754) 585 Gif 
ony Fleshour. .slayis or "hand-killis ony beif or flesh with, 
his awin handis. 2854 H. Miller Sch. 4- Schjn. xiii. (1858) 
287 This same "hand-moulded pottery of the bronze period. 
2893 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xix. 228 The futility of 
attempting to "hand-rear them. 3894 Daily Netvs 2 Oct. 6/6 
Both with natural and "hand-reared birds. 2850 F. A. 
Griffiths Art it. Man. (2S62) 224 "Hand-rub and bandage 
legs. 2862 Beveridge Hist. India III. vn. iii, 101 Two 
attendants whose duty it was to hand-rub (shampoo) their 
master. 2647 Trapi* Comm. Matt. v. 21 There are tongue- 
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smlters, as well as *hand-smiters. 1893 Eastern Morning 
News (Hull) 16 Feb. 2/8 *Hand-spIit laths. 1895 Daily 
News 15 June 5/3 A piece of *hand-spun and hand-woven 
cloth. 1884 Roe Nal . Ser. Story v, A profitable crop . . 
can only be grown -by careful *hand-thxnning. 1827 G. 
Higgins Celtic Druids 263 note, I wish to God our poor 
•hand -weavers could as easily migrate to Sydney. 1843 
Fenny Cycl. XXVII. 177/2 In ’hand- weaving, the weaver 
suspends his operations from time to time in order to apply 
dressing to his warp. 1772 A. Young in R, Dossie Mem. 
Agric. (1782* III. 27 [I] *hand-weeded it, Aug. 22d. 1807 

Ann. Reg. 86 r The plants are twice hand-weeded, c iooo 
Ags. Gos/>. Mark xiv. 58 Ic to-wurpe Jus *band-worhte 
teinpel. 1881 Truth ip May 686/1 The train, .was covered 
with hand-wrought embroidery. 

c. locative , etc. In or as to the hands ; as hand- 
bound, -gyved, - lopped , - shackled , -tied ppl. adjs. 

?<rx6oo Distracted Emp. 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 376 
Better *hand-bounde wrastell with the Sea. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. 1. i. (1872) 4 A poor Legislative. .had let 
itself be *hand-gyved. 

d. similative, etc., as hand-footed , ~high y - like , 
-shaped adjs. 

1890 O. Crawford Round the Calendar 147 The wall 
running by the garden paths, ’hand-high. 1802 Bingley 
Attim . Blog. (1813) I. 63 The *hand-like conformation of 
their fore-feet. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 
102 Branches widening, ’hand-shaped. 

63 . Special Combs. + hand-adventure, a sin- 
gle-handed contest ; hand-alphabet, an alphabet 
of signs made by the hands, a * deaf-and-dnmb * 
alphabet ; hand-buckler, a small shield held in 
the left hand to parry an adversary’s sword-thrusts ; 
hand-cannon, an early portable fire-arm of the 
cannon type; hand-car (U.S.), a light car propelled 
by cranks or levers worked by hand, used in the 
inspection and repairing of a railway line ; hand- 
chair, a Bath chair; hence handchairman, one 
who draws a Bath chair ; hand-darg (&•), a day's 
work of manual labour; hand-drop (see quot.) ;. 
t hand-evil, gout in the hands; hand-fight, a 
fight at close quarters, or hand to hand ; hand-fish, 
a pediculate fish, having the pectoral fin articu- 
lated ; hand-flower, the flower of the hand-plant 
(q.v.) or hand-flower-tree ; *f hand-friend, (?) a 
friend at hand, or who will ‘ stand by ’ one in case 
of need ; hand-gear, the starting-gear of an engine ; 
hand-hole, a holegiving passage for littlemore than 
the hand; hand-in (Tennis), the person who is 
serving the ball; fkand in and hand out, the 
name of a game with a ball in 1 5th c. ; hand-lan- 
guage, the art of conversing by signs made with the 
hands; fhand-laying (hond leggynge), imposition 
of hands, ordination ; hand-lead (Plant.), a small 
lead used in taking soundings less than 20 fathoms; 
hand-light ( Gardening ), a bell-glass ( = Hand- 
glass 2); band-loose a., free from restraint; 
+ hand-maker, one who makes gain fraudu- 
lently (cf. 45a); so f hand-making; hand-mast 
(see quots.) ; also attrib. as hand-mast piece, spar\ 
i* hand- muff, a boxing-glove; hand-mule (see 
quot. 1892); also attrib. as hand-mule spinner ; 
hand orchis, a name for Orchis macula ta , from 
the finger-like lobes of the tubers; hand-out 
(Tennis), the person to whom the ball is served; 
hand-pin (Gunnery), see quot. ; hand-plant, a 
Mexican tree (Cheirostemon platanoidcs , N. O. 
Sterculiacex ), having large flowers with bright red 
stamens, which are united at the base and then 
spread in five finger-like bundles; f hand-point, 
a children’s game, the same as span-counter ; hand- 
post, a guide-post at the parting of roads, a 
Finger-post; hand-promise, a solemn form of 
betrothal among the Irish peasantry; hand-quill, 
one of the large pinion feathers of a bird ; f hand- 
reaching [cf. Ger. handreichung), used by Cover- 
dale for ministration or contribution ; hand-screw 
(see quot. 1S50) ; also attrib. as hand-screw-maker ; 
+ hand-shaft (see quot.) ; + hand-sleeve, a sleeve 
reaching to the wrist; hand-spring, a summer- 
sault in which the body is supported by the hands 
while the feet are in the air; f hand-stripe = 
Hand-stroke; + hand-stuff, app. some sort of 
refuse ; hand-swipe, a shadoof .worked by hand 
for raising water ; y hand- table, a writing tablet ; 
hand-taut a. —hand-tight*, hand-tennis, tennis 
in which the ball is struck with the hand, not with 
a racket; hand-tight a., as tight as it can be 
drawn or fixed by the hand ; + hand-timber, 
small wood; hand-tree — hand-plant*, hand- wave 
v., to smooth the surface of (a measure of corn) 
with the hand, instead of using a strike; f hand- 
whip, a riding-whip ; hand- wolf, a wolf brought 
up by hand. 

' 1649 H. Watson Valentine tf Orson xtii. 59 All this •hand- 
adventure now knitting up in this manner. 1680 Dalgarno 
Didascolocophus viii, 73, I have at last fixt upon a Finger 
or ’Hand-alphabet according to my mind. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 283/1 We shall give his hand-alphabet. 2847- 
78 Halliwell, * Hand-cannon, a musket. 1874 Boutell 


Anns 4- Arm. Notes 293 The hand-cannon soon gave place 
to the hand-gun. 1850 Lyell 2 nd Visit U. S. II. 14, I left 
the *hand-car and entered a raihvay-train, which carried me 
in one hour into the town. 2894 Wesltti, Gas. 3 Sept. 5/r 
A relief train carrying hand-cars eventually rescued them 
from their perilous position. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman cTAlf. I. 37 It seemed to mee a Si /la de man os, or 
easie *hand-Cbaire. 1857 Dunglison Med. Lex , 447 * Hand- 
drop, Wrist-drop. A popular term for the paralysis of 
the hand, induced by the action of lead. 1562 Turner 
Baths 6 b, It is good .. for the *handeuell and fote euell. 
^586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 168/1 Where- 
vpon they fell at *hand-fight. 1849 Grote Greece 11. lx. 
(1862) V. 286 A strenuous hand-fight then commenced. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 564 The Clteironectes, or * Hand-fish; 
bears a strong resemblance to the common Angler in its 
structure and habits; but its fins are still more capable 
of motion, enabling it to walk along the ground almost 
in the manner of quadrupeds. 1822 C. Wells Stories after 
Nature (1801) 17 There is one thing greater than revenge, 
and *hand-friend to our cause— it is mercy. 1842 G. Fran- 
cis Diet. Arts , etc. * Hand-gear. 1846 Worcester, Hand- 
Gcar } an arrangement of levers and other contrivances for 
opening and shutting the valves of a steam-engine. 1875 
| Stonehenge * Brit. Sports in. 1. v. § 4. 690 If the *hand- 
In makes one, the game is called vantage. 1477 A ct 17 
Edty. IV, c 3 Diversez novelx ymaginez Jeuez appelez 
Cloishe Kaylez half Kewle *Hondyn & Hondoute & Queke- 
borde. 1540 Order Hen. VIII in Rymer Fccdcra (1710) 
XIV. 707 Keper aswell of the Playes of Hande oute and al 
Keyles. 1680 Dalgarno Didascolocophus viii. 73 Neither 
. .is it so proper a medium of interpretation between persons 
present face to face, as a * Hand-language. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdon (Rolls) V. 243 Unwis *hond leggynge is chalenged 
of J»e (Pope Leo]. 3745 P. Thomas 7 ml. Anson’s Voy . 
314 Sometimes we should have seven Fathom on one Side 
of the Ship, and no Ground with the ’Hand Lead on the 
other. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 384 The 
hand-tead-line, which is generally 20 fathoms in length, is 
marked at every 2 or 3 fathoms. 2860 Delamer Kitch. 
Gard. (186D 78 A *handlight or bell-glass. 1882 Garden 
4 Feb. 72/1 Cuttings, .root readily under a small handligbt. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 304 The peple 
lyke a cumpanie of Wylde beistes, *hand louse. 1549 
Latimer 3 rd Scrm. bcf. Edw. VI { Arb.) 97 A •hande maker 
in hys office, to make his sonne a great man. 1549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Jude 23 * Handmaking of gaynes, 
whiche thinge dooeth moste principally defile the doc- 
trine of Chnste. 1830 Marryat King's Own III. i. n 
We can carry away a top-mast, and make a new one out of 
the •hand-mast, at sea. 1875 Laslett Timber 232 Hand- 
mast . . is a technical term applied . . to a round spar { holding 
at the least 24, and not exceeding 72, inches in circumfer- 
ence. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., *Hand mast-spar, a 
round mast ; those from Riga are.. over 70 feet long by 20 
inches diameter. 1814 Sporting Mag. 93 In the on-set the 
combatants wore •hand-muffs. 283$. Ht. JVIartineau Moral 
il 59 •Hand-mules are worked m pairs. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., //a«rf-7//w/«,spinning-machinerj’, driven 
by steam power and manual labour combined, used in pro- 
ducing yarn. 1875 * Stonehenge 1 Brit. Sports ill. 1. v. § 4. 
690 If the player who fails to return the ball is the server or 
hand-in, he becomes ’hand-out. 3881 Greener Gun 262 
Another pin will then be seen in the rear end of the trigger- 
plate, remove this pin (occasionally this * •hand-pin' is 
placed in the reverse way/. ^ 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 
36 The ’Hand plant of Mexico. *659 Torriano, A l-palmo, 
the play our children call, At span-counter, or at ’Hand- 
point. 1791 J. Hampson Mem.- Wesley III. 101 A clergy- 
man is like a •hand-post ; if he shew the way, it is not 
necessary he should walk in it himself. X830-3 Carleton 
Traits fy St., Going to Maynooth (Cent.), Few would rely 
on the word or oath of any man who had been known to 
break a •hand-promise. 3535 Coverdale Acts vi. 1 Their 
wyddowes were not loked vpon in the day lie # handreach- 
inge. 1765 Croker Diet. Arts <$• Sc., * Hand-Screw, an 
instrument more usually called a jack. 1819 P. O. Lottd. 
Direct. 63 Smith and Hand screw-maker. <*1850 Rudttn. 
Navig. (Weale) 123 Hand-screws or jacks. This engine is 
used to cant beams or other weighty timbers: it consists of 
a box of elm containing cogged iron wheels of increasing 
powers. The outer one, which moves the rest, is put in 
motion by a winch. 1598 Florio, Sommessa, the length 
of a span or hand-breadth, a •hand shaft so called of our 
drapers. ■ 3585 Higins tr. Junius ’ Nomenclator 172/1 
/l/amca..the *handsteeue: the sleeue of a garment. 3686 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2392/4 A Purple Wastcoat, with narrow 
Gold Lace on the Hand sleeves. 3875 W. Carleton Farm 
Legends (1885) 88 He al'ays could.. Make somersets on the 
mow, ’Hand- springs, cart-wheels, an* such. 2895^ Nation 
(N. Y.) 19 Dec. 437/3 Children .. throwing handsprings and 
standing on their heads. 3555 W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions 11. vi. 152 To fighte it oute at ’hand stripes. 3690 
Load. Gaz . No. 2597/4 If any Brown Paper-maker will 
Buy either Rags, Ropes or *Hand-stuff of the said Com- 
pany, they may be supplied at the Companies Warehouse. 
2799 Naval Chron. II. 314 Dealers in. .what is called hand 
stuff and old stores. 3862 Rawhnson Anc. Mon. I. 271 
The use of the ’Hand swipe . . is mentioned by Herodotus 
and even represented upon the sculptures, c 3440 Promp. 
Parv. 225/2 ’Hand tablys . . pugillaris. c x86o H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech . 33 Heave ’hand taut. 3825 Hone Every- 
day Bk 865 *Haiui-tennis still continues to be played . . it 
is now called fives. 2794 Rigging Seamanship 1 . 167 * Hand- 
tight . A moderate degree of tension on a rope, as to make j 
it straight. 1881 Young Every Platt his own Mechanic I 
§ 443. j^4 This tongue should fit the groove somewhat 
tightly indeed in the manner called by joiners * hand tight ’ 
meaning so tight that it cannot readily be pulled out with 
the hand. . 1664 Husbandm. Practice (N.), Fell •hand- 
timber from the full to the change. 3837 Penny Cycl. VII. 
28/1 Called the * ’hand-tree in consequence of its stamens 
being so arranged as to present an appearance somewhat 
similar to that of a human hand. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 104 The millers will say that they had as leave 
haue come stricken, as soe’handwaved, and left hollowe in 
the midst. 1791 Statist. Acc. Scott. II. 533 (Jam.) 
Measured by hand-waving, i.e. they are stroked by the 
hand about four inches above the top of the firlot. 2683 
Lottd. Gaz. No. 1835/4 One short *Hand-Whip, with a 
Silver twist about the Handle, a 1611 Beaum.&F Maid's 


Trag^ iv. i, Though I am tame. .1 may leap, Like a ’hand, 
wolf, into my natural wildness. And do an outrage. 
fHand, sb.-, var. Ande Obs., breath. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 775 His nese oft droppes, his 
hand stynkes. 

Hand (hcend), v. [f. Hand 

1 . trans. To touch or grasp with the hand, lay 
hands on, lay hold of; to work or manage with the 
hand, manipulate, handle ; also fig. to deal with, 
treat of. Obs. exc. in technical use : see quots. 

1610 Shaks.. Temp. 1. i. 25 If you can command these 
Elements to silence, .wee will not hand a rope more. 1632 
— Win/. T. n. iii. 63 Let him that makes but trifles of his 
eyes First hand me. llid. iv. iv. 359 When I was yong, 
And handed loue, as you do. a 2721 Prior Lady’s Looking- 
glass 29, I hand my oar. 2786 J. Wedgwood in Phil. 
Trans. LXXVI. 397 What we call handing or slapping the 
clay, an operation by which its different parts are inter- 
mixed. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 414/1 Brought up 
..to full perfection by ‘handing’, i.e. brisk rubbing with 
the palm of the hand.- 

2 . Plant. To take in, furl (a sail). 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 5 The Sailers . . handing in 
their sailes, and standing on the Deckes . . in their wet 
clothes. <22642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts hi. (1704) 
364/1 With Ten Sailors to hand the Sails. 2720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xiv (1840) 239 We were glad to hand all 
our sails. 2790 Beatson Nav. fy Mil . Mem. I. 192 The 
mizen top-sail was handed to prevent the mast and rigging 
from falling about their ears. 2882 Daily ’Tel. 28 Jan,, 

1 They must be handing the maintopsail *, I thought. 

3 . To lead or conduct by the hand ; to assist with 
the hand in mounting a step, alighting, etc. - 

a 2633 Donne (J.), Angels did hand her up, who next God 
dwell. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 120 The Sultan 
and Sbawbander handed him out of his Bardge. 2697 
Dampier Voy. I. 15 Our tallest men stood in the deepest 
place, and handed the sick, weak, and short men. 2764 
Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 1 * Enter Mrs. Sneak, 
handed by the Major. 1822 Clare Vill. Mittslr. I. 34 He 
hands her o’er the stile. 2862 Trollope Ortcy F. xiii, He 
handed her into the carriage. 

4 . To deliver or pass with the hand or hands, 
(Also with adverbs, as about , in, over.) 

2650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi. (1658) 298 Judas .. 
was so near, that our Saviour could hand the sop unto him, 
2692 Royal Proclam. 23 Sept, in Lottd. Gaz. No. 2802/1 
Persons who . . shall . . hand or bring any such Libel to the 
Press. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 58 |» 3 There were several 
Satyrs and Panegyricks handed about. *726 G. Roberts 
Four Years Voy. 329. I would hand the Hat and his Arms 
to him. 2816 Sporting Mag. XLV 1 II. 273 You may as 
well hand me over the money. 2837 Dickens Piclew. iv, 
Come, hand in the eatables. 2891 E. Peacock N. Brcndon 
l. 201 Hilary handed the paper to Sir Sampson. 

b. ti-ansf. and fig. To deliver, pass, transfer, 
transmit-. Now only with adverbs, as lo hand 
down , i. e. to a later generation or age ; to hand on, 
i. e. to the next in a series or succession ; to hand 
over, i.e. to another’s possession, keeping, etc. 

2642 Sir T. Browne Retig. Med. 1. § 49 In a vacuity., 
there wants a body or Medium to hand and transport the 
visible rays of the object unto the sense. 2659 D. Pell 
Irnpr. Sea 401, I would hand this word unto the Mer- 
chants of our Land also. • 2692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor., 
In praise of Epictetus , Every word ..Your heaiers have 
receiv’d as from an Oracle, And handed down to us. 
2698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 176 A Story handed 
by Tradition. 2865 Kingsley Herew. ix, The father handed 
on the work. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 5 His function 
of chief speaker is handed over to the Pythagorean philo- 
sopher. 

5 . To join the hands of. rare. 

2643-2882 [see Handed 3]. 

f fci. intr. To go hand in hand, concur. Obs. 

2624 Massinger Rettegado tv. i, Let but my power and ’ 
means hand with my will. 

Hand and glove, (also with - -), pred. or 
adj. phr. Also (later) hand in glove. In con- 
stant close relations ; on very intimate terms, _ 

2680 R. Mansel Narr. Popish Plot 103 Mrs. Cellier, to 
whom Mr. Willoughby was such a Croney, that they were 
hand and glove. 2780 Cowper Table T. 273 As if the world 
and they were hand and glove. 2867 Trollopf. Chron. Bar- 
set I. xxiv. 206 He’s not hand-and-glove with Lord Derby. 

fi. 2799-2800 Burdon Pursuits Lit. I. 47 (L) Our author 
is here hand in glove with Providence. 2881 Besant^ Rice 
Chapl. of Fleet i.iv, The Doctor is. .hand-in-glove with the 
bishop. 2889 County xxii, Priestman and the new Lady 
Sandilands are already hand in glove. 

Ha*nd-ax, -axe. An ax to be wielded by one 
hand; anciently a battle- ax. 

2297 R. Gf-ouc. (1724) 26 He ne dradde no3t ]x> that 
handaxe, as it was y sene. C2300 Havelok 2553 Hand-ax, 

. .gisarm, orspere. 2375 Barbour Bruce xn-57 The hand ax 
schaft ruschit in twa. 2498 St. Giles' Charters (1859) I ref. 

41 Ane hand-ax or sword. 2886 J. H. Kennedy in A. E. 
Lee Hist. Columbus (1892) I L 372 1 he other . .with only a 
handax and jackplane made a drum cylinder. 

Hand-ball. 

1 . A ball for throwing with the hand. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2771 Se quat I send to he, son, J'i- 
selfe with to laike, A halt & and a hand-lialle, & a b c Tre- 
pan ne. 2483 Cath. Atigl. 173A An Hand batle, ///« 
manualis . . 2846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 296 1 h>w a hand- 
ball against any moveable body, and it will displace 
body. .. . 

2 . A game played with such a ball in a space 

between two distant goals. , . . . 

(An annual hand-ball contest (usually on a hoIl “ a ^". s P^ n f r ) 
is an ancient institution in towns, villages, and parishes in 
the south of Scotland: see Ball sbA ^ ... 

2582 Mulcaster Positions xxvu. (1887) 20, I he Utle 
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handball is counted to he a swift exercise. 2777 Brand 
Pop. Anti?. (1870) I 98 It was customary in some churches 
for the Bishops and Archbishops themselves to play with 
the inferior clergy at hand-ball ..even on Easter-day itself. 
1801 Strutt Sports «y Past. u. iii. 84 The game of handball 
was indiscriminately played by both sexes. 1897 Harpers 
Mag. XCIV. 256/1 In a large open space reserved for the 
boys to play handball. 

3. A hollow ball of india-rubber punctured so as 
to emit a spray of fluid when pressed in the hand. 

1888 Med. News LI I. 639 Whether the spray be given 
with a handball spray apparatus or with a small steam 
vaporizer. 1896 T. C. Allbutt Syst. Med. 1. 305 The hand- 
ball sprays are used at ordinary’ temperatures. 

h Hand-band. Obs. [Cf. ON. handaband a 
joining or shaking of hands.] Covenant made by 
joining hands; covenanted condition, union, or 
possession. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 3915 Wit wijf and child, and al hand- 
band, Ilkan wit oher went in hand. Ibid. 13428 A ' v *jf 
for-sok he hand-band. 6 x460 Toxvneley Mvst. (Surtees) 43 
God gif the to thyn handband The dew of heven and frute 
ofland. 

Hand-barrow. [Garkow siA i a.] A flat, 
rectangular frame of transverse bars, having shafts 
or ‘ trams ’ before and behind, by which it is carried. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-WOlcker 572/2 Ce[ub]vectorium maituale, 
an handberwe. 1511 Demaundcs Joyous in Protnp. Varv. 
225/1 uotc, What thinge shall be hardest to hym to knowe? 
R. A hande-barowe, for of that he shall not knowe whtche 
ende shall goo before. 1587 Fleming Ceuta. Holimhed 
111. 1548/r Caried from the gaole to the place of judge- 
ment, some vpon handbajrrowes. 1669 Worlioge Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 322 Barrow, is of two sorts; either a Hand- 
barrow, or a Wheel- barrow. 1854 H. Millf.r Sch. 4 Schvt. 
xxii. (i860) 234/1 We could see.. a dead body borne forth by 
two persons on a hand-barrow. 

t b. A similar fiat barrow having a wheel. Obs. 
1521 MS. Ace . St. John's Hosp., Cattlerb., For a band 
barow whele vj d 1555 Eden Decades 333 Hand barrow es 
botlie with wheeles and without wheeles, 

c. Comb. Handbarrow beggar, a mendicant 
cripple carried from door to door on a stretcher, 
as formerly customary in Scotland. 
Ha*ndba : sket. [Basket jA] A basket to be 
carried in the hand. 

1495-7 Naval Aec. Hen. VII (1896) 197 Hand baskettes 
for brede — ij ; Maundes to here in ffleshe— ij. 1583 Holly - 
band Campo di Fior 97 Buye a salate, and radishes, and 
cheries. Take the hand-basket. 1671 Crowne Juliana 
in. Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 69. I can see when I see, surely ; 

I don't carry my eyes in a hand-basket. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 281 He prepares the materials at home, 
and brings them all together in a hand-basket. 

attrib. 1560 Becon Neiv Catcch. Wks. 1844 II. 339 
That their wives be no dish-clouts^ nor no hand-basket- 
sloys, nor no drudges, nor yet slavish people, but fellow- 
heirs with them of everlasting life. 

Ha'ndbell. A small bell rang by being swung 
in the hand, as distinguished from one rung by a 
bell-pull, bell-rope, etc. 

a 1000 Charter of Leofric in Cod. Dipl. IV. 275 Nu 3a 
synd -xiii. upphangene and .xii. handbella. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 57/20 A Handbel], tintinnabulum. 1688 K. Holme 
Armoury ill. 461/2 A Saint Bell, or Hand Bell.. is held in 
a mans hand, and soe rung. 1859 W. Collins After Dark 
iTauchn.) 307 (Hoppe) He took up the hand-bell to ring 
for lights. _ 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 43 The 
abbot or bishop called the brethren together by the sound 
of a hand-bell. 

b. That carried by a town-crier or bellman. 

c 1500 Maid Emtyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy) 18 The 
handbell ofte dyd she tolle, Full great sorowe makynge. 
1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1066 It passes 
about like an hand-bell. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Fev. I. v. v, 
Criers rushing with hand-bells : * Oyez, oyez, All men to 
their Districts to be enrolled!' 1880 A. McKay Hist. 
Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 130 A hand-bell was rung through the 
streets when a person departed this life. 

c. spec. A bell specially constructed with a 
leathern handle, and the clapper made and at- 
tached in a particular way, for handbell-ringing. 

d. attrib. and Comb., as handbell-shaped adj % ; 
also handbell -ringer, one who performs musically 
on handbells ; handbell-ringing, a musical per- 
formance executed by a company of ringers with 
handbells tuned to different notes. 


1889 Hurst Horsham Gloss., Handbellrttiger , at Christ- 
mas handbell ringers go round to different towns or villages 
with their bells. 

Handbill*. [Bill jA 1 4.] A light bill or 
pruning knife. 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 127 Take a sharpe hatchet or a 
handbyll and cut the settes. 1702 Evelyn in PePys * Diary 
VI. 254 With his handbill and pruning knife. 

Ha'ndbill 2 . [Bill jA 3 ] A printed notice 
or advertisement on a single page, intended to be 
delivered or circulated by band. Sometimes applied 
to a small bill to be posted on walls, etc. 

. *753 World No. x. 3 Who make their appearance either 
in hand-bills, or in weekly or daily papers. 1793 Regal 
Rambhr 26 Lucifer drew up a most inflammatory hand- 
bill. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life H. v. (1862) 152 A large hand- 
bill in the post-office window offering a reward of 100/. for 
the apprehension of a delinquent. 1864 Knight Passages 
Work. Life i. v. 218 [He] had the indiscretion to circulate 
a hand-bnl from house to house. 

Ha'nd-blow, ha*ndy blow. [f. Hand sb. 
+ Blow sbP The form with handy- found a 1 6oo, 
as also in handy-cuff, - grip , - stroke , etc., appears 


to be due to the co-existence of handwork and 
handiwork from 1 4th c.] A blow with the hand ; 
a cuff. Usually in//. To come to hand(y)- blows, 
to come to blows at close quarters ; so to fall to, 
be at hand (or handy -)blows. 

a. 1577-87 Holinsiied Chron. III. x 138/1 The cnimie 
bold lie approcheth, the pike is oflered, to handblowes it 
commeth. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshcd III. 1 997/2 At 
length through shot .. scalding water and handbloues they 
were repelled. 1643 (Angier) Lane. Vail. Achor 26 The 
Enemy came on desperately, even to hand-blowcs. 

8. 1587 Harmkr tr. Rezo's Scrm. 162 (T.) By whose means 
the matter came to handic-blows.. 1632 Litiigow Trav. 
in. 114 Belaboured him soundly with handy blowes. . 1639 
R. Wa rd A uimadv. lVar xiv. 1. ccl. An instrument called 
a Flaile, used .. when the Enemy is at handy blowes. 
1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morellj 1. s.v. Bloxv, To come 
to handy blows, Cominus puguarc. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. 1. 316 Nought of handy blows 1 know. 

Hand-Bolt, sb. 1 0 bs. [Golt sb.'- 6.] A 
handcuff. Alsoyff. 

1816 Trial Berkeley Teachers. The haml-bolt hurt tir. 
1831 Examiner 467/1 (He] pronounces the^ nomination 
boroughs conservative— the hand-bolts of the Commons. 
Hence Ha*nd-bolt v. trans., to handcuff. 

18x6 Trial Berkeley Poachers 44 Colonel Berkeley, and 
several more came up to us, and hand-bolted us. 1831 
Lincoln Herald 22 July 2/3 ‘Constable, do your duty — 
hnndbolt them.’ 

Handbook (harndbuk). [Found in OF. in 
form handbSc, - b 6 k , as a rendering of L. manualis 
and Gr.-L. enchiridion. Hut the current word was 
introduced after Ger. Jiandbttch in 19th e.] 

A small book or treatise, such as may con- 
veniently be held in the hand ; a manual. 

+ a. in OK. The Manual of ecclesiastical offices 
and ritual. Obs. 

a 900 Canons of Ailfrcdvx in Thorpe Laws II. 350/15 Da 
hal^an bee, saltere and pistolboc, sangboc and handboc. 
6x050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 321 Enchi- 
ridion Jrat ys manualis on lyden & handboc on englisp. 
a xioo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 327/26 Manualis , handlin 
o33e handboc. c 1367 Eulogium Hist. (1863) III. v. Ixxxii. 
9 Librum in sinu quod ipse vocabat manuale, quod Anglice 
vocabat handbok. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1596) 130/1 
A booke of his owne making in his owne toong, which 
in the English speach he [K. Alfred] called a handbooke, in 
Greeke called it Enchiridion, in Latin a manuell. 

b. A compendious book or treatise for guidance 
in any art, occupation, or study ; spec . a book con- 
taining concise information for the tourist. 

1814 (title) A Handbook for modelling wax flowers. 1833 
Nicolas Chrottol. Hist. Pref. 19 What the Germans would 
term, and which, if our language admitted of the expres- 
sion, would have been the fittest title for it, ‘The Hand- 
book of History 1836 (title* A Hand-Book for Travellers 
on the Continent [Murray’s]. 1838 H. Rogers Introd. 
Lecl. Eng. Gram. 4- Comp. 70 Such tasteless innovations 
as * Morning-land* \ Morgen-land* for the East, and ‘ hand- 
book * (hand-bucli) for ‘ manual ’. 1843 Frasers A tag. 

XXVII. 649 The compiler of this Handbook [Murray’s 
Handbook tb N. Italy] ewe are obliged to use his coined 
word by way of distinction) does not give the prices- ^ 1863 
Rcaticr 21 Feb. 190 If by handbook he intends anything of 
a guide, he has failed in his object. 

t Hamd-borow. Obs. [See Borrow jA] lit. 
‘hand- pledge* or security; according to Spelman, 
Cowell, and their copiers, a name for one (or each) 
of the nine sureties associated with the Head- 
borow in a frank-pledgc. 

(It does not appear where the 26th c. antiquaries got the 
word, no trace of which has been found in OE. ox ME.) 

1626 SrnLMAN Gloss., Handboroxve , in Decuriis seu Fri- 
borgis ynus e nouenis est, decimo, quern Headboruw vocant, 
suppositus. 1672 Manley Cowell's Interpr., II and -bo rose, 
A Surety, a manual Pledge : that is an inferior Undertaker; 
for Head-boroxo is a superior or Chief Instrument, S/elm. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex. s.v. Head-borough , The head 
boroughs were the chief of the ten pledges, the other nine 
being denominated Aatid-borenvs, or inferior pledges. 

Handbow. [Bow sbX\ An ordinary bow 
in which the string is drawn and released by 
hand, as distinguished from a Cross-bow. 

*535 Covkrdale i Macc. vi. 51 He made all maner ordi- 
naunce_: handbowes, fyrie dartes, rackettes. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 42 Mak reddy jour corsbollis, hand bollis, fyir 
speyris. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 160 Neither had 
they any other weapons but hana-bowes (for crosse-bowes 
were not then Used). 

Ha*ndbreadtll. Also 6 handbreth, -breath, 
8— hand’s breadth, handsbreadth. A unit of 
lineal measure in many countries and periods, 
founded on the width of the adult human hand, 
a Palm; formerly estimated as one-fourth of a 
foot, but now as four inches. 

*535 Covekdale i Kings vii. 26 The thicknesse was an 
handbreth. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmog r. Glassed A 
Hande breadth. _ Conteyninge in it 4 Fingers. A Fote. 
Conteyninge in it 4 Hande breadth. 2653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. Ixvi. 267 Within nine hand-bredths of the 
Water. 1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome, I lorn tins xlv, 
The good sword stood a hand-breadth out Behind the 
Tuscan’s head. 1875 Whyte Melville Riding Recollect. 
iv. (1879) 65 A hanasbreadth behind the girths. 

Ha’ndbrede. Obs. exc. north . dial. Also 4 
handibre(e)de, erron. 6 hand-brode, 8 -broad, 
S-9 dial, -breed. [Brede sb. 2 } =prec. 

61000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 158/11 Palmus , span 
ncl handbred. 1388 Wyclif Ezek. xl. 43 The brenkis of 
tho boordis ben of c>on handibreede [1382 of 00 palme]. 


? <21400 Morte Arth. 2229 Hurtles his heme-pane an 
hatinde-brede large. 6x420 Pallati. on Hush. 1x1. 361 Vp 
to goon Oucr the bed too hondbrede is his kynde. 2551 
Turner Herbal 1. Q vb, Twoo handbredes from that place. 
1577 B. Gooch Hercsbach's Husb. 11.11586)55 A handbrode 
in height. 1726 Nat. Hist. I ret, 89 The thickness of two 
handbroads or there-abouts. 1792 Burns Willie's Wife iii, 
Ae limpin leg a hand-breed shorter. 2828 Craven Dial., 
Hand-breed. 2893 Nor:httmbld. Gloss., Handbracd. 

Hand-broad, adj. Of the width of a hand. 

16x2-15 Br. Hall Contempt., O. T. xvm. viii, A hand- 
broad cloud, a 1711 Ken Hymns Ez'aug. Poet. Wks. X721 
I. 10 The hand-broad Cloud shall the expanse bedew. 2865 
Kingsley Ilerexv. iii, Ill-lighted by a hand-broad window. 

Ha*nd-ca:nter. [Canter sbf>] A gentle, 
easy canter. Cf. Hand-gallop. 

1836 Gen. P. Thomtson Exerc. (2842) IV. 73 The Whigs 
.. have probably made up their minds to carry’ their Bill 
through in a baud canter. 1893 EaklDunmore Pamirs I. 
284 We had seven miles to ride to the city, which we did at 
a hand canter. 

Ha*nd-cart. A small cart pushed or drawn 
with the hands. 

1820 Hull Iviprov. Act 56 Any. .dray, hand-cart, wheel- 
barrow. 1884 F. M. CiiAwroRD Rom. Singer 1. 44 A man 
who was selling cabbage in the street stopped his hand-cart. 

Ha'ndclap. [Clap jA '] A clap of the 
hands; the brief space of time which this takes, 
an instant. 

1822 Hogg Perils of Alan III. 205 (Jam.) It is God speed, 
or spulyie wi* thee in three handclaps. 2864 Burton 
Caerngornt Mountains 77 In a hand-clap, in it swept .. 
dashing everything before it. 

t Ha*ndcloth. Obs. [Sec Cloth sb. j.] A 
towel, a napkin; a cluster. 

6x000 /Elfhic Horn. I. 426 Ic s esco Codes engel stand- 
ende mtforan mid hand-cla|>e, and wipaj> h* nc swatUan 
limu. 6x200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 Hire hand clones and 
hire bord clones ben makede wile. ^*475 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulckcr 773/10 Hoc manitergium, a hand-clotlie. [1839 
H. Rogers Ess. II. iii. 143 Wc cannot now speak, as did 
our Saxon ancestors, .of hand-clath (hand-cloth) for towel.] 

Ha'ndcloilt. dial. [See Clout sbP 4.] & prec. 

2788 W. Marshall Vcrks/i. Gloss., Handclout .. a towel. 

+ Ha/ndcraft. Obs. Manual skill, power, or 
work ; = Handicraft i. 

a 975 Edgar's Canons § 1 1 in Thorpe Lazos II. 246 (Bosw.) 
We la:ra]> Jxct preosta xehwilc to-eacan lare leorni^e hand- 
craft seorne. C sooo tElfiuc Horn. 1. 302 Mid his hand- 
crafte he teolede his and his seferena forb-darda. c 1100 
RuU St. Benedict I vii. (Durh. Chapt. MS. B. iv. 24) To be 
ceapienne teni^ ping heora handcraftes. c 1205 Lay. 4899 
purh his haende craftes [c 1275 porh_ his hendi craftes]. 
6x400 Lanfrands Cirnrg . 18 So pat it be don with hand 
cralt (MS. B. hande crafte]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 173 ft An 
Hand crafte, mechania. 1533 More Ansiu. Poysotted Bk. 
Wks. 2062/2 Menne of handcraft. 1555 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions Pref. 8 Diuers inuencions of handekraftes 
and sciences. 1599 Mauston Sco. Villanie 166 Euery brok- 
ing hand-crafts artizan. 1849-53 Rock C/u of Fathers III. 
.x. 358 Our Anglo-Saxon goldsmiths' hand-craft. 

t Ha*ndcraftman. Obs. Also p handcrafty 
man. [f. prec. ; in P implying a derivative adj. 
handcrafty.\ - Handicraftsman. * 

*463-4 Rolls of Par It. V. 506/2 Artificers, handcrafty men 
and women., have been gretely empo very shed. 1483 Act 
1 Rich . Ill, c. 9 § 2 Beyng an Artificer or handcrafty man. 
2520 Coxian’ s Chron. Eng. vu. X59/1 The same evenynge 
the handcrafty’ men of the towne arose, a 2529 Skelton 
Vox Populi 294, I meane the handecrafteman. 1564-78 
Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888)6 Ause I haue many’ of 
my sirename here..y’ea, honast handcraftie men. 

t Ha’ndcraftsman. Obs. [lit. handcraft's 
man .J = prcc. 

*530-1 Ad 22 Hen. VIII , c. 23 Preamh., Supposyng that 
Straungers usyng bakyng, bruyng, surgerye or wrytyng, 
shulde be hand craftesmcn . . suche handcraftesmen as were 
entended by any the sayde Estatutcs. 

Handcuff (lue’ndikwf), sb. Also dial, handy- 
cuff. [f. Hand sb. + Cuff jA* 3 in same sense (of 
which a single instance is known of 36(13). 

The first examples of the sb. imply that it arose in the 
north. For connexion with OE. handcops, there is no his- 
torical evidence.] 

A manacle, or shackle for the hand, consisting 
of a divided metal ring which is locked round the 
wrist. Handcuffs are used in pairs, connected by 
a short chain or jointed bar, so as to fasten the 
hands of a prisoner together or secure him to the 
hand of the officer who has him in custody. 

*775 Ash, Handcuff, an iron instrument to confine the 
hand. 1808-28 Jamieson, Handcuffs, manacles. 2814 
Scott Wav. xxvii, ‘A rash promise .. is not a steel hand- 
cuff: it may be shaken off.’ 1828 Todd, Handcuff, a 
manacle, a fetter for the wrist. (No quoi.} 1828 Craven 
Dial., Handy-cuffs , handcuffs. 2865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1. 
xii. The Inspector put a pair of handcuffs in his pocket. 

H&'ndcuff, v. [f. Hand jA + Cuff in 
same sense.] trans. To put handcuffs on ; to 
manacle, shackle the hands of. 

2720 De Fop Capt. Singleton v. (1840) 79 Tied two and 
two by the wrist, as we handcuff prisoners. 2754 \V. Hay 
Ess. Deformity 26 tT.) If he cannot carry an ox, like Milo, 
he will not, like Milo, be handcuffed in the oak, by- attempt- 
ing to rend it. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 313 
To handcuff and fetter your fellow- man. 

Hence Handcuffed (harndiktfft), ///.<*., Hand- 
cuffing vbl. sb. 

1784 Cowper Tiroc. 819 Bedlam’s closeted and handcuffed 
charge. 1859 Jkphson Brittany iii. 35, 1 should like to 
have the handcuffing of you. 
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Handed (hirnded), a. [f. Hand + -ed.] 

1. Having hands ; esp. of some specified hind. 

1552 Huloet, Handed Ionge, or Ionge handes haui’nge. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 816 It hath the body 
of a Fox, handed and footed like a Monkte. 1674 N* 
Fairfax Bulk Setv. To Rdr., We and others of the 
Handed Philosophers. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 11. iii. 
1781 Nor handed moles, nor beaked worms return. 

b. Very frequently in parasynthetic compounds, 
as empty-, hard-, open -, two-, four-handed. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf 2257 Ye both well handyd. 16x1 
Bible Lev. xxi. 19 A man that is broken footed, or broken 
handed. 163* Lithgow Trav. ill. 88 [They] doe not use 
to come empty handed. 1894 Ld. Wolselcy Marlborough 
II. xlix. 40 A peculiarly indulgent or open-handed master. 

2. = Palmate. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex.y Handed Fucus. .common name 
for the Fucns palmatus. 

3. Joined hand in hand. 

1643 Milton Divorce Pref. (1851) 15 If any two be but 
once handed in the Church. 1667 — P. L. iv. 739 Into 
thtr inmost bower Handed they went. x88r D. C. Murray 
Joseph's Coat III. xxxiv. 234 They sat handed, looking at 
each other now and then, but quite wordless. 

Hander 1 (hre-nclsj). [f. Hand v. +'-ERk] 
One who hands, delivers, or passes. Also with 
adverbs, down , in, out , etc. 

1678 Land. Gaz. No. 1288/4 The Hander of it to the Press. 
1680 Dryden Iieligio Laid 361 Grant they were The handers 
down. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1.(1863)123 An 
excellent hander of muffins and cake. 1850 L. Hunt Autobtog. 
xix. 303 The hander down of his Iikene>s to posterity, 

Ha*nder [f. Hand sb. 4 - -eh 1 1 .] 

1. A blow on the hand. 

1 8 63 J. Greenwood Pttrgat. Peter the Cr?iel v. 149 
(Farmer* You’ve got to take your handers. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) 1 July 7/4 The matron gave her six ‘handers * 
with a cane. 

2. -hander in comb., a. as Back-hander, a back- 
handed blow ; b. as left-hander , a left-handed man. 

1882 Daily Tel. 12 June, The next comer, Scotton, the left 
hander, .played out time. 

Handewark, -werk, sbs . : see Handiwork. 
t Ha*ndfast, j b. Obs . [app. f. Hand sb. + Fast 
a. : an unusual formation for a sb. Senses 3 , 4 , 
go with Handfast v.] 

1. 1. Firm hold or grip with the hands. 

*545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde n. v. (1634) 118 That part 
of the which she hath handfast. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E . Ind. xxxiii. 81 a, He couldnot escape, 
forsomuch as our men caught handefast of him. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. ^><2/18471 *°5 Such were the blowes he 
pave them with his pinnions, as both left their hand-fast, 
being beaten blacke and blewe. 

Pm- *577 Buel Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad. (1615' 30 By 
faith to lay sure handfast on Gods eternal mercy and Grace. 
1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 5s You seem to have good 
handfast of your opinion, a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 
61 If we search it, we shall find some Hand-fast, some Cir- 
cumstance that will make it easie to be born, 
b. In handfast, in hold, held fast. 

16 xx Shaks. JViul. T. iv. iii. 795 If that Shepheard be not 
in hand-fast, let him flye. 

2. A handle by which anything is grasped : e. g. 
of a flail, local. 

1893 Bvrxng-Gould Cheap Jack Z. I. 180 Zita took both 
flails. .there was a deep bruise in the ‘handfast' of one. 
Ibid. The leather thongs that attached the flapper to the 
handfast were twisted. 

II. 3. The joining of hands in making a bargain. 
x6z6 Middleton Anything for Qt. Life v. ii, A firm cove- 
nant, signed and sealed by oath and handfast. 

4. A contract or covenant ; spec, a betrothal or 
marriage contract. 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 1. v. 78 The Remembrancer of her, to 
hold The hand-fast to her Lord, a x6x6 Beaum. &Fl Wit 
at Sc v. Weapons v. i, Here in Heaven's eye, and all Love’s 
sacred powers.. I knit this holy hand fast, and with this 
hand, The heart that owes this hand, ever binding . . Both 
heart and hand in love, faith, loyalty. 1872 E. \V. Robf.rt- 
son Hist. Ess. 175 In its original acceptation the word 
handfast simply meant a contract of any sort, though it 
seems to have been gradually applied almost exclusively to 
a marriage contract. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arable 1 . 119 
Then they assembled together . . and made a covenant and 
handfast of fealty with him. 

5. Comb., as handfast-makcr. 

x6ro Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 388 (D.) Britona, hand- 
fast-maker shee. All clad in Laurell green. 

Ha'ndfast, rt. [In senses I, 2 , orig. pa. pple. 
of Handfast v.] 

f 1. Contracted by the joining of hands ; espoused. 
Also ‘Betrothed by joining of hands in order to cohabita- 
tion, before the celebration of marriage’ (Jamieson). 

c i2oo, etc. [see Handfast v. x], 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
x. xxxvii, Anone he made them hand fast and wedd-d 
them. 1484 in Rif on Clt. Acts (Surtees) 162 note . 1 1 take 
the Margaret to iny handfest wif.' 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale \Vks. 728/1 Vpon the day when they should haue 
been made handefaste and ensured together, c 1565 Linde- 
say (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. 26 (J a,n -) This Isobel was but 
hand-fast with him, and deceased before the marriage. 16x0 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 384 Tame and Isis meeting 
in one streame become hand-fast (as it were) and joyned in 
Wedlocke. 

fig. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. 63 b (T.) A vyrgine made 
handfast to Christ. 

•f 2. Bound ; having the hands fast ; manacled. 
v r *400 Gamelyn 437 pou shalt stood up by the post as fiou 
were hond fast. x6n Cotcr.,‘ Emmanote, manacled, hand- 
fast. 1633 Lrrucow Trav. x. 463 At last being loosed from 
these Pinnacles of paine, I was hamT-fast set on the floore. 
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3. Having a firm grip of the hand ; tight-fisted, 
close-fisted, lit. and fg. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 227 Being also much 
more handfast than were his honourable predecessors. 1606 
Brf.ton Praise Vert. Ladies Wks. (Grosart) 57 (D.) Some 
will say women are covetous: are not men as handfast? 
1845 Carlyle Cromwell <1871) I. 15 Ludlow, a common 
handfast, honest, dull and indeed partly wooden man. 1887 
Kentish ^ Gloss, s. v., 1 Old George is middlin' handfast to- 
day * (said of a good catch at cricket). 

Handfast (hre'nd fasti, v. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
3-6 -fest(e. Pa. pple. -ed ; in earlier use hand- 
fast. [In sense I, early ME. a. ON. hand-fcsla to 
strike a bargain by joining hands, to pledge, be- 
troth, f. hand - hand- + festa to fasten, make fast, 
settle, pledge, bind in wedlock, betroth. The other 
senses appear to be independent formations from 
hand and fast : cf. Handfast sb. 1 .] 

I. 1. Irons . To make a contract of marriage 
between (parties) by joining of hands ; to betroth 
(two persons, or one person to another). 

c 1200 Ormin 2389, 3ho wass hanndfesst an god mann patt 
Josmp wass ^ehatenn. _ c 1375 Sc» Leg. Saints, Cecilc 
16 Scho. . Ves handfast vith a sungmany, Pat in mnryng vald 
hire baf tan. 1474 Caxton Chessc it. i. B ij b, A right fayr 
mayde . . which was assured & handfast vnto a noble yong 
geniilman of cartage. 1483 Cath. Angl. 173/1X0 Handefeste, 
fedare, subarrare. x54i Coverdale Chr. State of Matrim. 
(1543) 43 b (Brand), Every man lykewyse must esteme the 
parson to whom he is handfasted none otherwyse than for 
his owne spouse, though as yet it be not done in the Church 
ner in the Streate. 1565-73 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 242 
Lancelott Eyttes, the said Janett grandfather, dyd handfast 
them. 1624 Heywood Gunaifc. vtt. 337 The Auspices or 
Auguries were Southsayers and such as used to handfast or 
contract marriages. 1808-25 Jamieson, To handfast, to 
betrothe by joining hands, in order to cohabitation, before 
the celebration of marriage. 1849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of 
Gr. ix. 90 Margaret, daughter of Lord Crichton, to whom he 
had been betrothed or hand-fasted. 

fig. 1555 L. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 
191 He hath .. handfasted vs liys chosen children vnto hys 
deare sonne our Christ.. 1631 Celestina vu. 81 If you will 
hut hand-fast your affections each to other. x68o G. H ickes 
Spirit of Pofcry 7 Mr. Andrew Cant.. called unto them 
to come, and be hand-fasted unto Christ by Subscribing the 
Contract. 

+ b. Said of the man : To engage in a marriage 
contract. Also ref. Obs . 

14.. Eger ff Grime 1274 in Fumiv. Percy Folio I. 394 
Gryme handfasted that faire Ladye. 1577 87 Holinshed 
Scot. Citron. (1805) II. 125 Which earl by letters of pro- 
curacie..affied and handfasted the foresaid ladie Margaret 
in all solemne wise. x6xx Cotcr., Accorder vne file, to 
handfast, affiance, betroath himselfe vnto a maiden. x666 
Sanchoft Lex Ignea 40 We list not to hand-fast ourselves 
to God Almighty. 

C. iulr. (for ref.) 

1850 N. «$• Q. 1st Ser. II. 151/2 John Mac-Vic Ewen. .had 
handfasted (as it was called) with a daughter of Mac Ian of 
Ardnamurchan. 

+ d • fg. To engage with an earnest; to give 
earnest of. Obs. 

1630 Ix>rd Banians Introd., Handfesting the Reader with 
as good hopes, as may bee expected from a subject of this 
nature. 

II. f2. To grasp, seize with the hand ; to take 
fast hold of. Also fg. Obs. - 

c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 96 in Babecs Bk. (1868^84 
Learne thou to handfast honesty. 1562 Bullcyn Dial. 
Soarnes ffCliir. 25 b, A newc labour and care will handJaste 
you. x6oz Warner Alb. Eng. x. lix. 11612) 262 Euen this 
grand-Captaine of the Hosts.. Hand-fasting now the Altar 
clames that priuiledge in value. 1652-62 Heylin Cosutogr. 
11. (1682) 156 One of the Children hand-fasted the spear. 

+ 3. To make fast the hands of, to manacle. Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Ircl. in Holinshed II. 134/2 He 
was taken prisoner, and handfasted, and so kept for a space. 
x6xx Cotgr., Emmanoter, to manacle; to handfast, or tie 
the hands together. 

Ha'ndfastecl, ppl. a. Ohs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Handfast vi] 

1. Contracted or engaged by joining of hands ; 
betrothed. Alsoyfy. in spiritual sense. 

1535 Coverdale Deut. xxii. 27 The handfested damsell. 
1555 L. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 212 We 
he handfasted vnto hym as the spiritual spouse of so heauenly 
an husband. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 339, I am 
glad that ye are still handfasted with Christ. 

b. (See quots. and Handfasting b.) 

1820 Scott Monast. xxv, She is not my wife, hut she is 
handfasted with me, and that makes her as honest a woman. ; 
lout.. When we are handfasted, as we term it, we are man 
and wife for. a year and a day, — that space gone by, eacli 
may choose another mate, or at their pleasure, may call the 
priest to marry them for life — and this we call handfasting. 

•J* 2. With hands firmly grasped, hand in hand. 

1592 R. D. Hypneroiomachia 12 b, Dauncing in a ring, 
with theyr armes spred abrode, and hanfasted, man with 
man and woman with woman. 

t Ha*ndfastenin g. Obs. — H andfa sting . 

[c 1000 /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 115/7 Mandalum, 
handfcestnung. ] c 1545 Coverdale Ord. C/t. Denmark Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 1. 480 Even at their hand-fastening, (when the 
knot of holy wedlock is fast knit) there are present the father 
and mother of the parties. 

t Ha*ndf aster. Obs. [f. as next + -er k] 
One that * h andfa sts *, or makes a contract between 
parties ; the maker of a nuptial contract or union. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. xi. ix. 15* That shee should 
henre the words of the Auspices, or hand-fasters. 2649 Bulwer 


Pathomyot. Pref. 17 Any Physiological! Handfaster that 
can marry them stronger together, might doe it if he pleas’d. 
Ha-ndfasting, vbl. sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Handfast v. t -ing k Cf, Sw. handfiistning 
solemn engagement.] Betrothal. 

* 53 ° Palscr. 183 V ttes fausaylcs, an assuryng or hand* 
fastynge of folkes to be maryed. 1561 Daus tr. Bullingcr 
on Apoc. U573' 256 In matrimonie there is a contract or 
makyng sure, there is a coupling or handfasting of eyther 
partie, and finally manage, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. 
Ilium. N. 7 ’. (1618) 167 After they had in their handfasting, 
solemnly professed before God . they would live (etc.]. 1691 
Nicholson Gloss. Northanhymb. 142 Hand-festing. Con- 
tractus Mat rimonialis. 1880 T. A S fa lding Elis. Demonol. 
5 The betrothal, or handfasting. 

b. Formerly treated as an ttncanonical, private, 
or even- probationary form of marriage. See Brand 
Pop. Antiq . ( 1870 ) II. 46 , Jamieson s.v. 

1541 Coverdale Chr. State of Matrim. (i543''43b(Brand) 
In some places.. at the Handefasting ther is made a greate 
feasie and superfluous Bancket,and even the same night are 
the two handfasted personnes brought and layed together, 
yea, certan wekes afore they go to the Chyrch. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scot l. in 1772 1. (1790)91 Among the various 
customs now obsolete, the most curious was that of hand- 
fisting, in use about a century past. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scott. II. 284 This was called hand fasting, or hand in fist. 
1884 Spectator 16 Feb. 224,2 A rude morality even attached 
to the probationary marriage, made by the joining of hands 
or * hand-fasting ’. *888 Durham Parish Bks. App. (Sur- 
tees) 371 In vol. XXI of the Surtees Soc. publications .. 
interesting instances will be found of such Itandfasting 
(as it was called) in private houses or elsewhere, being proved 
and recognised in court. 


+ Ha'ndfastly, adv. Obs. [-ly 2 .] By solemn 
engagement made by joining hands ; firmly. 

. 1 577"^7 Holinshed Scot. Citron. (1805) 1 1 . 237 The which 
if the Scots would most holilie and handfastlie promise. 

t Ha*ndfastness. Obs. [-ness.] The con- 
dition ol being fast bound ; firm attachment. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankutde tr. vii. (1564) 83 b, Great 
motions ...wherby many times the handfastnesse of the 
Cotilidons is broken. 

Handlist, -ing, erron. ff. Handfast, -ing. 
Handful (harndful), sb. [OF. handful l str. 
fern., plur. handful la, f. hand + full adj. : cf. ON. 
handfyllr, Ger. handvoll . 

Though composed, like mouthful, of sb. and adj., the 
compound was in OE. and ME. a true sb., inflected as a 
whole ; hence it? plural is properly handfuls, not haudsfnl .] 

1. A quantity that fills the hand ; as much or 
many as the hand can grasp or contain. 

a 700 E/inal Gloss. 645 Manticum: handful beouuas 
[Corfus Gl. beowes]. c 1000 Lamb. Ps. cxxvfi], 6 (Bosw.) 
Berende handfulla heora. cxooo TElfric Lev. ii. 2 Nime 
hira ane handfulle smideman. <1x225 Alter. R. 251 An 
honful 3erden. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxvii. 7, I wenede vs to 
bynden hondfullis in the feelde. .and joure hondfullis stond- 
ynge al aboute to loute myn hondful. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Love Prol. 112 And glene my handfuls of the shedinge after 
their handes c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrnott iii. 107 Ye 
ben not worth an hanfull of strawe. x 555 Eden Decades 
242Thenegros or blacke Moores., gaue gokle by hole hand- 
fuls. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 41, I had rather haue a 
handfull or two of dried pease. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614)794 Otners ful of Gold in powder, each containing two 
handfuls. 1791 Cowper Iliad xvm. 690 In frequent hand- 
fulls, there, they bound the sheaves. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 53 To throw in salt by handfuls. 

b. Through lateranalysis intosb. + adj., the plural 
has been improperly made hattdsful. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. clxi. 144 The noble burgeys . . 
cast oute at hir wyndowes gold and siluer hondes ful. 1563 
Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 108 Take three or four handes full 
of the Straw-berrie leaues. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. x 
Of y flowers of S c . John's Wort two Handsfufl, of y* 
Leaves of Plantan, of Alehoofe, of each three handfulls, 
2683 Fennsytv. Archives I. 64, 20 handsfuls of Wampum. 
2770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 727/2 't hrowing in- 
cense into the fire by handsful. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon 
ix.(x864) 254 Throwing handsful! of sand and sticks at it. 

2. A small company or number ; a small quan- 
tity or amount. (Osnally depreci alive.') 

2525 Ld. Bf.rneks Froiss. cccxcix. (R.), Ye se yonder 
your enemyes, they be but a handeful! of men. 2536 Rem. 
Sedition 2 a. The ignorant souldiours were here thus taught, 
a handful of witte to be moch more worth than a horslode 
of strengthe. 2588 Shaks. L L. L. iv. i. 149 His Page 
htolher side, that handful! of wit. 2633 Earl Manch. Al 
Monde (1636) 148 The longest liver hath but a handfull of 
dayes. 2748 Anson’s Voy. in. x. 414 Conquered about an 
age since by an handful of Tartars. 2828 Plancii£ Desc. 
Danube 62 Passing a handful of villages. 2838 Dickens 
Nidi. Nick, xxiii, Mrs. Crummies herself has played to mere 
handfuls. 2876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxv. 550 They 
kept their own tongue, borrowing only a handful of words 
from the British tongue. ^ . 

•j* 3. A lineal measnre of four inches ; = Hand sO. 
20 . Obs. . 

c 2450 Lokelich Grail 1 . 620 Thonvli the scholdere it [the 
knife] Cam thore A large handful and wel More. x 547 
Boorde Introd. Knozvl. xxiv. (1870) 185 A cap ofsvlke. .01 
.iii. handfoll Ionge. 2600 Hakluyt Voy. (xSio) III- *34 « 
tree . . foureteene handfuls about. 1707 ^loane Jan tana 
I. Pref., Raised some few handfuls high. * 73 x- 37 J- 
Horse-hoeing Httsb. (1822) 194 A handful high. 

+ b. jto.used in measuring the height of horses. 
IS3S Act z 7 Hen. VII 1 , c. 6 § = Two tmen ..of the Ml- 
tudeor height of.xiii. handefulles at the feast. ' 54 *-J= Act 
53 Hen, VIII. c. 5 » . Every hor-e to he t " he,*., X -fj 


2676 Ibid. No. 10S0/4 A bay Gelding 14 


handful high. 
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4 . Jig. As much ns one can manage ; an affair or 
person with which one has one’s hands full. 

*755 Johnson, Handful.. 4. As much as can be done. 1887 
Miss Braddon Like «$• Unlike i, 1 can assure you he was a 
handful even for me. 1891 Spectator 17 Jan., The trouble- 
some boy .. the boy that is generally described by his 
attendants as a ' handful 

Hence Handful v., to deal oat by handfuls. 

3625 Bp. Hall Serm. Wks. (1837) V. 215 Not sparingly 
handfulled out to us, but dealt to us by the whole load. 

Ha*nd-ga*llop. An easy gallop, in which the 
horse is kept well in hand to prevent excess of speed. 

1675 A Us taken Htisb. iv. vi. in Dry den’s l Wes. (1884) 
VIII. 626 If it rides but a Trot or a hand gallop. 1771 
Smollett Humph . Cl. I. 29 May, I have . . seen a waggon 
pass .. at the hand-gallop. iBsg Lang Wand. India 11 
She .. goes off at a canter, which soon becomes a hand 
gallop. 

Jig-. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. Ded., He is always .. 
upon the hand-gallop. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 16. 3/2 
Sometimes an Hand-Gallop She goes m her Strains. 

Hand-glass. 

L A magnifying-glass held in the hand to help 
the eyesight. 

1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 153 Thirty-two 
either wore spectacles or used hand-glasses. 1837 Marry at 
Dog-fiend xxviii, He .. pulled a pair of hand-glasses out of 
his pocket.. and. .commenced reading. 

2 . Hort . A portable glass shade used for pro- 
tecting or forcing a plant. 

1828 in Webster. 1838 Penny Cycl XII. 40/1 A hand- 
glass.. keeps the temperature in which the plant breathes 
higher than the external air. 1851 Glenny Handbk . FI. 
Gard. 25 The perennials may be raised from cuttings, under 
a common band-glass. 

3 . A small mirror with a handle. 

i83z Besant Revolt of Man iv. (1883) 94 She took up a 
hand-glass, and intently examined her own face. 

4 . Naut. A half- minute or quarter-ininbte sand- 
glass* used for measuring the time in running out 
the log-line. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Alech. 

Hand-grenade (harnd|gren^d). Also 7-9 
-gronddo, 7-8 -granado. 

1 . An explosive missile, smaller than a bomb- 
shell, thrown by hand. They have been made of 
various shapes and materials, but are now usually 
spherical and of cast-iron. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies 11. (1662) 61 If they lye board and 
board they throw hand-Granadoes with stinck-pots into the 
ship which make so noisom a smell that, [etc.]. 1684 J. 
Peter Siege Vienna 43 A Hundred fresli Men armed with 
Hand-Granadoes. 1719 Dr. For. Crusoe it. ix, The boat- 
swain .. called for a band-gTenado, and threw it among 
them. 1809 10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 83 The result 
and relict of this author-like hand-grenado. 1859 F. A, 
Griffiths Artil. Man. 91 A Land service Hand grenade 
weighs 1 lb. 13 oz., and may be thrown from 40 to 60 feet. 

2 . A glass bottle containing a chemical, to be 
broken in order to extinguish fire. 

*895 Anny 4- Navy Coop. Soc. Price List Sept. 286 Fire 
Extinguishers 1 Imperial Hand Grenade).. The Harden Star 
Hand Grenades. 

Hence Hand-grena*ding“ vbl. sb., the throwing 
of hand-grenades. 

1882 Standard 25 Aug. 3/7 [They] remained on the camp 
side of the river, escaladmg, hand grenading, and double 
lock bridge building. 1884 Alilit . Engin. I. It. 102 The 
squad will then be put through the hand grenading drill in 
slow time. Ibid, 105 The stores being arranged in the same 
order as for hand-grenading. 

Handgrip. Also -gripe, handy-, handi- 
grip(e. [OE. handgjfpt, f. gripan to gripe, grip. 
In 1 6th c. varied with handy-gripe, handy gripe, 
after handiwork : cf. also Handy «.] 

1 . Grasp, seizure with the hand. To come to hand - 
grips , to come to close combat. So to be at or in 
handgrips. 

a. Beozvntf(ZAg65 For hand-gripe minum. a 1300 Cursor 
AI. 4002 Sal i slip And fa[ noght in his hand grip. 1571 
Golding Calvin on Ps. lxii. 2 He commeth to handgripes 
ageine. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xix. (Arb ) 228 
A iollie man. .Good at hand grippes, better to fight a farre. 
a 1618 Sylvester Panaretus 1258 Hee, that both Globes 
in his own hand-gripe holds. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res . 11. 
iv. Now at actual handgrips with Destiny herself. 1858 — 
Fredk. Gt. iv. ii. (1865) I. 281 The Bridge of Cassano; 
where Eugene and Vendome came to handgrips. 

ft. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 11. 185 b, Fyghtyng in 
warre ought to bee within handye grypes. x6or Holland 
Pliny II. 567 margin. Two wrestlers .. at handy-gripes. 
*755 Aleut. Capt. P. Drake II. v. 188 Unless we left our 
Swords, and promised not to go to handy Grips. 1895 
Newcastle Daily Jrnl. 2 Feb., At other places, where they 
have come into handi-grips with the invaders. 

2 . Grip or firm pressure of the hand in greeting. 

1884 E. Yates Recoil. (Tauchn.) II. iiL ns With his 

warmest hand-grip. 1885 New Bk . Sports 99 The laird 
exchanges a hearty hand-grip with him. 

3 . The handle by which a grip is taken. 

1887 N. V. Semi-V'tekly Tribune 16 Aug. (Cent.), The 
handle or handgripjof a sword]. 

+ Handgriping. Obs. Also handi-. [f. Hand 
+ Griping vbl. .rAJ = prec. 1, 2. 

# 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist (1619) 284 When they 
ioyned together, and came to handigriping. 1700 Congreve 
Way of World iv. xii, The heart-heavings and the hand- 
gripings. 

t Ha/ndgritll. O.E. Law. [See Gritii.] Peace, 
protection, or security given by the king’s hand. 


a. 1000 Laws of Edw. 4- Gu thrum 1 pxt ciric-griS binnan 
wagum and cyninges hand-gri3 efne unwemme. 1717 in 
Blount's Law Diet. (ed. 3). 

+ Handgun. Obs. cxc. Ilist. An old name 
for any fu e-arm carried and fired in the hand (with 
or without a rest), as opposed to a great gnn or 
cannon. Obs. (in actual use) before 1700. 

1446 in Archxologia XXII. 63 Bought ii handgunnes dccre. 
C1449 Marc. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 67 I. 83 Wykets 
..to sebote- owte atte, bothe with bowys and with hand 
gunnys. 1473 Warkw. Citron. (Camden) 13 Kyngc Ed- 
warde. .hedc withe hym. .three hundred of Flemynges with 
hande-gonnes. _ 154s Act 33 Hen. VIII, p. 6 Prcamb., 
Crosscbowes, little short Handguns, and little Hagbuts. 
1580 Hollyband ’I re as. Fr. Tong, Arquebnse, a hand- 
gunne. 1697 Damtier Voy. 1. 117 They having not above 
3 or 4 Hand guns, the rest of them being arm'd with Lances. 
1874 Boutelu Arms 4- A rut. 293 Hand -guns, .in our own 
country, .seem to have been used as early as 1375. 
b. Comb., as handgun- maker, handgun-shot. 

1599 Hakluvt Voy. II. 1. 79 The handgunshot was innu- 
merable and incredible. 1647 Haward Crown Rev. 26 
Handgun-maker : Fee. — 24. 6. 8. 

Plence + Kandgrmner. 

2530 Palsgr. 229/1 Hnn[d]gonner, covlcurinier. 

tHand-Labend, a. ( sh ) O.E. Law. Also 
3 -habbynde, 4 -habbing, 6 Sc. -havand [Early 
ME. form of OE *hand-ha'bbcnd ‘ hand-having 
for which the phrase actually lound is xi hxbbcndre 
haiuia ‘ at or with a having hand The form 
habend was subseq. more or less modernized.] Of 
a thief : Having (the thing stolen) in hand. Also 
applied as sb. to the offence, and to the franchise 
of holding plea thereof. 

[a 725 Laws of Wihtrxd c. 26 (Schmid), Gif man frfcnc 
man ret hxbbcndre banda *efo. a 940 Laws of Ait heist. 
tv. c. 6 Quicunque sit [fur] sit handhabenda, sit non hand- 
hnbenda, si pro certo sciatur. Ibid. v. Proem § 2 Se J>e at 
lixbbendre handa ^efangen sy. CXX25 Laws of Hen. /, 
c. 59 § 20 Forisbanmtum, aut furem handhabendum.] ciz 50 
Bracton III. it. xxxii. §2 Ubi Jatro deprehensus est..hond- 
habendc & bacbcrende. 1292 Britton i. xxx. § 6 Actin . . 
robbeour seisi de soen larcyn handhabbynde et bacberindc. 
a 1300 Floriz 4- BI. 66S Felons inome bond habbing. 23.. 
Scuyn Sag. (W.jGgilVho is founde hond-habbing, Hit nis 
non nede of witnessing. . C1575 TSm.v*'\jr fracticks (1754) 
39 Theives . . apprehendit in manifest thtft, sic as hnnd- 
havand and back-beirand. 2609 Skene tr. Quoniam A ttach . 
c. 39 § i Gif he is taken, .in handhauang thrift, or roborie. 
1B28 Scott F. M. Perth iv. Our outfang and infang, our 
hand-habend, our back-bcarand, and our blood-suits. 

Ha*nd-lia:niiner. A hammer that is used in 
one hand ; the smith’s working hammer, as distin- 
guished from the two-handed sledge-hammer, etc. 

r-xoso Gloss, in Wr.-W flicker 448/2 Mallcolus } hand- 
hamur. 160S Birnie Kirk-Burial l (1833) 36 Lucrifaction, 
like Jacobs, whose wealth was the winning of his owne 
hand-hammers. 1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 3 The Hand- 
hammer, which is.. of such weight, that it maybe weilded 
. .with one hand at the Anvil. 2876 Fox Bourne Locke II. 
xi. 193 Silver .. coins being cut with hand-shears, and 
stamped with hand-hammers. 

Ha’nd-hoe, sb. A hoe managed by the hands, 
as distinguished from a horse-hoe, etc. 

2744-50 \V. Ellis Mod. Hush. IV. i. 7 A Man, with the 
common Hand-hough, may directly follow, and pull up the 
loose Mould to the Stalks. 2853 Cettal. Roy. Agric. Soc. 
Shoiv Gloucester 1x1 A Hand Hoe for Corn and Turnips. 
Hand-hoe, v. traits. To hoe by hand. Hence 
Ha nd-hoeinff vbl. sb., Ha*nd-lioer. 

*733 J* Tull Horse-hoeing Hr/sb. x. 45 'Tis seldomthat 
these Kolled Turneps can be Hand-Ho'd at the Critical 
time. 2744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. i. 15 This Machine 
..will.. fit the remaining Turneps for Hand-houghing. 2797 
A. Young Agric. Suffolk 52 Many, .make it a rule to hand- 
hoe their broad-cast crops. 2846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit . 
Empire (1854) I. 89 They are.. planted in drills, hand-boed, 
and borse-hoed. 2895 Economic Rev. Oct. 455 [This] 
necessitated a greater width of idle soil between each wheat- 
plant than that required by the Italian hand-hoer. 

Handhold (hce*nd|hould). [See Hold sbi] 

1 . Hold for the hand, grip with the hands; that 
by which one can hold on in climbing. Also Jig . 

1643 Tuckncy Balme of G. 17 Let the desperatenesse of 
the cure prove an handhold for our faith in prayer to fasten 
on._ 2655 GuRNALuC/ir. in Arm. 1. 264 Be very careful of 
giving thine enemy hand-hold. a 1688 Bunyan in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixix. 2, 1 had.. left myself neither foot-hold, 
nor hand-hold, amongst all the stays and props in the precious 
word of life. 2892 Badm. Libr., Mountaineer, vii. 225 
Whenever there is any handhold obtainable. 1893 C. Wilson 
Alountaineer. vii. 221 If really good handholds are plenti- 
ful, the rocks are easy. Ibid., Various anomalous kinds of 
handhold are met with upon more difficult rocks; for in- 
stance, finger-tip holds, side-holds, and holds facing down- 
wards. 

2 . That portion of any implement that is grasped 
by the hand, e.g; the part of a fishing-rod imme- 
diately above the reel. 

2833 J. Holland Alamtf. Metal II. 43 A strong spring 
forming the head or hand-hold. 

Han diblow, var. of Handblow, q.v. 
Handicap (hsrndiksep), sb. [A word of ob- 
scure history. Two examples of the sb., and one 
of the verb, are known in 17th c. ; its connexion 
with horse-racing appears in the iSth; its trans- 
ferred general use, esp. in the verb, since 1850. 
It appears to have originated in the phrase c hand 
i’ cap*, or 1 hand in the cap*, with reference to the 
drawing mentioned in sense 1.] 


1 . The name of a kind of sport having an element 
of chance in it, in which one person challenged 
some article belonging to another, for which he 
offered something of his own in exchange. (Also Jig.) 

On the challenge being entertained, an umpire was cno«en 
to decree the difference of value between the two articles, 
and all three parties deposited forfeit-money in a cap or 
hat. The umpire then pronounced his award as to the 
'boot’ or odds to be given with the inferior article, on hear- 
ing which the two other parties drew out full or empty 
hands to denote their acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
match in terms of the award. If the two were found to 
agree in holding the match either ‘ on 1 or 'off*, the whole of 
the money deposited was taken by the umpire; but if not, 
by the party who was willing that the match should stand, 
(bee Botes 4- Queries 23 June, 1855). _ 

This sport is described under the name of Newe Faire , 
in Piers Plcnuman A. v. 171, B. v. 328. C. vn. 377, where 
4 Clement | e cobelere caste of bis cloke , for which 4 Hikke 
he hakeneyinan * wagered his hood, and ‘ Robyn fe ropere 1 
was named for ‘a noumpere’, to ordatn how much' who- 
so haueth .the hood shuld hauc amendes of the dokc ’. 
For reference to a similar sport in Scandinavia and Germany 
(where called Freiwarkt), see Germania X IX. (1874) 1 .Engl. 
Si ud. V. 150. A recent example occurs in R. S. Surtees 
'Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ ch. xlv, in which the challenge 
is between a gold watch and a horse. In later times the 
result became the subject of further betting on the part of 
the bystanders ; see The Sportsman 17 April 1897, 5/5. 

7/ij653 G. Daniel Jdyl ii. 120 Ev’n those who now 
Command, The inexorable Roman, were but what One step 
had given: Handy-Capps in Fate. 2660 Pefys Diary 
x8 Sept., Here some ot us fell to handicap, a sport that 
I never knew before, which was very good. 1832 Alan. Sir 
y. Campbell I. xi. 300 Buying horses by what is called 
handy-cap ; a kind of lottery, which everybody knows. 
x8s2 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xlv. 

2. Horse-racing, (orig. all rib.) f a. Handicap 
match : a match between two horses, the arrange- 
ment of which was made in accordance with the 
sport of handicap in 1, the umpire here decreeing 
the extra weight to be carried by the superior 
horse, and the parties drawing as in 1 to declare 
whether the match should be 'on* or 'off’, with 
the same chances as to the forfeit-money. Obs . 

(Such matches are recorded as early as 2680, but the term. 
4 handicap ’ does not appear.) 

*754 Pond's Racing Calendar p. xxxit, Rules concerning 
Racing in general, with a Description of a Post and 
Handy-Cap Match. .A Handy-Cap Match, is for A. B. and 
C. to put an equal Sum into a Hat, C. which is the Handy- 
Capper, makes a Match for A. and B. which when perused 
by them, they put their Hands into their Pockets and draw 
them out closed, then they open them together, and if both 
have Money in their Hands, the Match is confirm’d; if 
neither have Money, it is no Match : In botli Cases the 
Hand-Capper draws all the Money out of the Hat ; but if 
one has Money in his Hand, and the other none, then it is 
no Match ; and he that has the Money in his Hand is in- 
titled to the Deposit in the Hat. If a Match is made 
without the Weight being mentioned, each Horse must 
carry ten Stone. [So in 'Rules of Racing ’ in Racing Calen- 
dar 1826, and Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports ed. 1832.] 
b. Handicap race (shortened handicap ): a horse- 
race in which an umpire (the handicapper) decrees 
what weights have to be carried by the various 
horses entered, according to his judgement of their 
merits, in order to equalize their chances. So 
handicap plate , sweepstakes, etc. 

2786 Pick Sportsman 4- Breeder’s Vade Mccunt I. 103 
(Newmarket) Handicap Plate of 83 gs.' for all ages. Two 
Middle Miles. Won by Mr. Fox's Balloon.. 23 others 
started. 2789-00 Weather'by Racing Calendar 294 
(Curragh, June Meeting) Handicap plate of 50 gs from the 
Red Post home. Mr. Hamilton’s King David, by High- 
flyer, 6yrs. old, 8st. 12 lb. ; Mr. B. Daly's Little Moll, 5 yrs. 
old, 6 st. 22 lb. [and 2 other horses]. 1793-4 Ibid. c8E 
(Races to come: Bath.) The day after the Races, a 
Handicap Sweepstakes of 5gs. each, for horses, etc. of all 
ages, two miles. The horses to be named to the Clerk of the 
Course hy eight o’clock the evening before running, and 
the Stakes to be then paid. 2806 Sporting Mag. XXVIII. 
184 Six horses entered for a Handicap-plate of /50. 2812 
Ibid. XXXIX. 99 Four or five of the greatest Handicaps, 
to be run for at Newmarket next Spring. 2856 H. H. 
Dixon Post 4- Paddock iv. 75 7 Tie luckiest of handicaps 
was the Chester Cup of 2853, when 232 out of 2x6 horses 
accepted. I bid. vii. 124 In these more degenerate days 
of light-weights and handicaps. 2858 Jockey Club Rules 
27 111 Blaine Ency'cl. Rur. Sports >1870) 373 h If a horse 
shall fraudulently run. .The owner shall, .return any sum., 
won in plates, matches, or sweepstakes (whether handicap 
or not), which the said horse may have won. Ibid. 39. 374/r 
In all handicaps with twenty subscribers, when the nighest 
weight accepting is under 3st. 22 lb , it is to be raised to 
that weight, .but in all minor handicaps and in two-year-old 
handicaps .. the highest weight .. is to be raLed to 8st. -rib. 
2862 Times e Jan., The most prolific source of mischief, 
perhaps, on the Turf, is the increase and magnitude of the 
handicaps. There is no beast so miserable, but that be may 
possibly succeed in a handicap. 187 .Rules of Racing in 
J. Rjce Hist. Brit. Turfjifya) II. 367 A' handicap ' is a race 
in wmich the weights which tne horses are to carry are to be 
adjusted after the time limited for entering or naming, 
according to the handicapper’s judgment of the merits of 
the horses, for the purpose of equalizing their chances of 
winning.. A free handicap is one Jn which no liability 
for stake or forfeit is incurred until acceptance, and no 
entry need be made. 

3 . Any race or competition in which the chances 
of the competitois are sought to be equalized by 
giving an advantage to the less efficient or imposing 
a disadvantage upon the more efficient. 

Besides the method Sf weighting, as in 2, this may be done 
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in various ways, according to tjhe nature of the game, as by 
requiring the superior competitor to accomplish a greater 
distance (i e. giving start to the inferior), to do it in a 
shorter time, to play with fewer men or pieces, etc* 

1875 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 87 There is a variety 
called Time Handicaps, in which, if the game be not con- 
cluded at the expiration of a given time, the player who is 
ahead wins. 1S95 Badminton Libr., Billiards 439 No two 
men should play in the same handicap when one can give 
the other much more than a third of the game. 

4. The extra weight or other condition imposed 
on a superior in favour of an inferior competitor 
in any athletic or other match; hence, .any en- 
cumbrance or disability that weighs upon effort 
and makes success more difficult. 

1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Lcicestersh . 153 Two 
minutes at such a time is . . a heavy handicap on the efforts 
of hounds. 1890 Pall ft lallG. 25 June 1/3 The president. . 
will not be called upon for an address, as this is felt to be a 
severe tax up>n the person and a handicap on the post. 
Hid., His broken wing is a heavy handicap to him, and his 
chances against fox and stoat are now reduced to a minimum. 
1894 H. H. Gibbs Colloquy on Currency 231 If other nations 
are injured by the absence of that advantage, what is to pre- 
vent them from altering their laws, throwing off the handicap, 
and riding with equal weights? 

5. (See quot.) 

2868 Brewer Phr. <5- Fable , Handicap , a game at cards 
not unlike Loo, but with this difference— the winner of one 
trick has to put in a double stake, the winner of two tricks 
a triple stake, and so on. Thus : if six persons are playing, 
and the general stake is is., and A gains three tricks, he 
gains 6s., and has to ‘ hand i 1 the cap * or pool, 3s for the 
next deal. Suppose A gains two tricks and B one, then A 
gains 4s, and B 2s., and A has to stake 3s. and B as. for the 
next deal. [No confirmation has been found.] 

6. attrib.,^ handicap match, plate, prize, race. 

* 754 , etc. Handicap-match, -plate [see 2]. 1856 H. H. Dixon 

Post Paddock x. 175 At York about xo.ooofcards] are sold 
on the Handicap day. 1897 Whitaker's Aim. 633/2 The 
A.. A A. rules fixed a limit of ten guineas for handicap 
prizes [in foot races]. Ibid. 649/2 The Hester, .was more 
successful in handicap matches, winning 5 firsts and 4 
seconds. 

Handicap, v. [f. prec. sb., or of same origin.] 
+ 1. trans. To draw or gain as in a game of 
chance. Obs. rare. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Hen. V , xcviii, The Treasurer 
..for a price Mercates his Maister to extend his purse : And 
handy-capps some Crownes : may the boot rise To the boot 
worthy. 

2 . intr. To engage or take part in a handicap 
match (see Handicap sb. a). 

1839 Btackio. Mag.. XLV. 353, I need not explain .. the 
art and mystery to give and take the long odds knowingly, 
to make a ‘book’, to ‘handicap’, and to ‘hedge’, 1856 
Lever /Martins 0/ Cro' M. 36 He had mingled in turf ex- 
periences, .and betted and handicapped with men of fortune. 

3. trans. To equalize the parties to a handicap, 
by decreeing the ‘ odds 1 to be given. 

1852 R S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xliv, ‘Who shall 
handicap us? Captain Guano, Mr. Lumpleg, or who?’.. 
‘Name ine arbitrator’, muttered Jack. 

b .fig. To equalize the chances of competing or 
contrasted things, 

1865 Daily Tel. 17 Oct. 5/3 You can’t handicap Paris and 
London as to vice. .Pariscan still give two stone of iniquity. 

4. trans. To weight race* horses in proportion to 
their known or assumed powers, in order to equalize 
their chances. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post fy Paddock xii. 198 The present 
system of handicapping we believe to be vicious in the ex- 
treme ; and our impression of a true English handicap is, 
that no horse should carry more than gst. gibs., or less than 
5st. slbs. iZ..Vievr Eng. Racer Saddle Horse in 
Yonatt's Horse iv. (1872) 74 Four horses were handicapped 
by Dr. Bel lyse at Newcastle-under- Lyne. 1881 E. D. 
Brickwood in Encycl. Brit . XII. 202/2 When well-known 
winners entered for a race, other competitors withdrew, and 
sport was spoiled. A remedy was devised in handicapping, 
that is, apportioning a table of weights to the competitors. . 
in proportion to their- known or assumed demerits. 

5. trans. To weight, hamper, or otherwise * penal- 
ize’ a superior competitor in any match or contest, 
so as to reduce his chances in favour of inferior 
competitors. More generally, To place any one 
at a disadvantage by the imposition of any embar- 
rassment, impediment, or disability; to weight 
unduly. 

1864 Reader 9 July 57 He is handicapped with the weight 
of his own reputation. 1865 Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 132/2 A man 
of real mathematical ability must be very heavily handi- 
capped to allow competitors of inferior talent to meet him 
with any chance of success. 1868 Pall Mall G. 23 July 3 
Not only are our crack shots, our best billiard players, our 
fleetest runners, and our grandest racehorses handicapped to 
let the worthless have a chance for the prizes, but even 
statesmen, clergymen, and soldiers are managed similarly. 
i 858 Rogers Pot. Econ. xxiL (1876) 298 If the Taw handicaps 
one kind of labour and so hinders its employment. x88o 
Staiulard 15 Dec., The British farmer is so severely handi- 
capped that he cannot possibly compete with the American 
farmer. 1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Annual z They were 
handicapped in their out-play by the absence of their best 
bowler. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 6 Nov. 7/3 A high ex- 

? enditure and heavy taxation handicaps a country. 2887 
Esso k*p A ready i. 6 The inevitable something which handi- 
caps any one who comes as a stranger into the parish. 1894 
H. H. Gibbs Colloquy on Currency 231, I thought.. our 
system. .much to our advantage, and that other nations not 
enjoying it were handicapped in the race. 

Hence Handicapping vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post 4 Paddock ii. 46 Dr. Bellyse, 


whose love of handicapping and cock-fighting was so [great]. 
X8S9 W.T. Linskill Golf in. (1895) 15 Another form of odds 
is ‘ so many holes up ’. This is handicapping by holes and 
not by strokes. 

Handicapper (tue-ndiktepoi). . [f. prec- vb.] 
One who handicaps; spec, the public .official who 
decrees what weights the different horses are to 
carry in a handicap. 

1754 [see Handicap sb. 2 a]. 1856 H._ H. Dixon Post 

«$• Paddock xii. 199 Handicappers do well in a large handi- 
cap if they get two-fifths of the horses to accept, and a third 
of the acceptances to the post. i 85 x Whyte Melville 
Good for Nothing II. xlii. 202 You are bad handicappers, 
ladies! 2862 Times 2 Jan., An honest handicapper is in 
the hands of the public runners of horses and utterly at their 
mercy, and the runners of horses are as completely at the 
mercy of the dishonest handicapper. ^ 1875 J. D. Heath 
Croquet Player 91 Referee (and handicapper, when neces- 
sary) should be appointed, to superintend the various games, 
and to settle disputes. 

Handicraft tharndikraft). Also 6-8 handy- 
craft; and as 2 words or with hyphen. [A de- 
velopment of earlier Handcraft, after the original 
pair handwork, handiwork .] 

1. Manual skill ; skilled work- with the hands. 

0127s [see Handcraft]. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in 

Ashm. 11652) 49 In this Warke finde ye nothing shall. But 
handie-crafte called Arte Mechanicall. 01570 Pride Lmul. 
118411 22 Coonning jn handy craft and facultie. 1658 J. 
Robinson Eudoxa i. 16 All kind of Handicraft, or Art. 
2682 Grew Anat. Plants Ep. Ded., A Piece of Natures 
Handicraft. 1857 Ruskin Pol Econ. Art 61 You ask of 
him nothing hut a little quick handicraft 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon I. 79 He prefers handicraft to field labour. 

2 . A manual art, trade, or occupation. 

2548 Cranmer Catech. 46 h, They also teache vs diverse 
waies of marchaundise, many handycraftes. a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies, Cheshire zBi He [Speed] was first bred to a handi- 
craft, and as I take it to 2. Taylor. _ 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. Pref. 6 Smithing is . . as curious a Handy-Craft, 
a<? any is. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist Ref. II. 27 Students 
left the university and went home to learn a handicraft. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 286 Improvements were intro- 
duced into agriculture and the handicrafts. 

+ 3 A handicraftsman, aitizan, workman. Obs. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 698 Made by Masons, 
Carpenters, Geometricians, Sawyers, Ioiners, and other 
handy-crafts. 1650-66 Wharton Poems Wks. (1683) 398 
Repining Tradesmen, and Poor Handicrafts. 2708 J. Cham- 
berlayne St. Gt . Brit. 1. 11. xii. (1743) 99 He hath also the 
Oversight of .. Handicrafts and Artisans., in the King’s 
Service. 2745 De Foe's Eng Tradesman Introd., Those 
who make the goods they sell, though they keep shops, are 
called Handicrafts. 2821 Scott Keniliv. xxv, ‘ Beshrew 
thy heart for the word replied the handicraft. 

4 . attrib., passing into adj. — * manual, practical'. 

2662 J. Chandler Can Helmont's Oriat. 59 We see by 
handicraft-demonstration, that the Air in deep Wells and 
Cellers is stable in the same point of heat. 2663 F. Hawkins 
Youth's Behaviour 79 Handy-craft-trades, which require the 
labour of the hand. 2692 tr. Sallust 67 Sollicite Handicraft 
Tradesmen and Slaves. 2816 Keatinge Trav.viZrq II. 139 
The ingenuity of the handicraft people here is very striking. 
1845 J. Saunders Cab. Piet. Eng. Life , Chaucer 202 The 
inhabitants . . who lived by the cultivation of trade, commerce, j 
and the arts handicraft and mental. 

Ha'Xldicra ffcsman. Formerly also as 2 words, 
or with 1 or 2 hyphens ; also /?. handicraft-man. 
[lit. handicraft's man, man of handicraft : cf. 
Craftsman.] A man who exercises a handicraft ; 
one employed in a manual occupation. 

1552 Robinson tr. More's Ulop. 11. iv. (1895) 248 A bandi- 
craftes man doth so earnestly bestowe hys vacaunte and 
spare houres in learninge. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acatl. 1. 698 Bakers, Cookes. Vintners, and other handy- 
crafts- men. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 450 All other 
artisans and haudi-craftsmen. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. 
Syst. 23 All the handy-crafts-men .particularly carpenter’s 
mates, caulkers. 2849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § 24. 160 From 
the mass of available handicraftsmen the power is gone. 

0 . 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Gens de me slier, 
handicraft men. * 59 ° Shaks. Mids. N. tv. ii. 10 T-he best 
wit of any handycraft man in Athens. 1660 R. Coke Justice 
Find. 24 Mechanical handicraft-men, and husbandmen. 
1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. Ii 394 No security for handi- 
craftmen and traders. 2854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. 
(2879) II. 346 Be he.. scholar, handicraftman, or what not. 

Hence Hamdicra ftsmonship. 

2882 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 4. The man who best united 
literary' handicraftsmanship with the highest scientific and 
technical mastery of his subject. 

Ha-ndicrarftship. rare, [-ship.] Exercise 
of handicraft, workmanship. 

1835 Blackw. Mag.. XXXyil. 927, Did he furnish the 
materials for the handicraftship of others? 

Ha - ndicraftswo:nian. [atterHANDicRAFTs- 
MAN.] A woman'who exercises a handicraft. 

1846 Worcester cites Gent. Mag. 1857 Miss Mu lock 
Th. ab. Worn. iv. (1858) 69 The class which I have distin- 
guished as handicraft; women. 2865 F. Hall Dasd-riipa. 
Pref. 18 A female devotee, or a handicraftswoman. 

Handicnff. Also handy-, [f. Hand sb. or 
Handy a. 1- Cuff sb. 2 : app. after fisticuff.] pi. 
Blows with the hands; fighting hand to hand. 

Alsoyf?". 

1702 Dial. betvJ. Marfhorio <$• Pasquin 12 By the Posture 
you are in, I suppose you are for handy-Cuffs. 1726 
Shelvocku Voy. round World (1757) 271 [They] must have 
gone to handy cuffs with the enemy. 2762 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy III. xxi, His rhetoric and conduct were at per- 
petual handy-cuffs. 1816 C. James Milit. Diet. (ed. 4) 
383/2 Jeux de main, manual play, or what are vulgarly 
called bandicuffs. 


HandicufF, dial. var. of Handcuff. 
Handigrxp, variant of Handgrip. 

Handil(l, obs. forms of Handle. 

Ha*ndily, adv. [f. Handy a. 4- -ly 2 .] In a 
handy manner or way: expertly ; + manually. 

1611 Florio, Manoalmentc, manually, handily. 2719 De 
Foe Crusoe 1. iv, Not being able to guide it so handily. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 78 She used.. the 
thieads of flax more handily than they, 
t BCa’ndiment. Obs. Handling, management. 
1660 Fisher R ns tick' s^ Alarm Wks. (1670) 294 In thy 
heedless handiment of this more General Subject. 

Handiness (horndines). [f. Handy a. + 

-NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being handy or expert. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Pet. i. 12 Girding implies, x. Readi- 
nesse, 2. Nimblenesse, handinesse, handsomenesse. 1755 
in Johnson. 1829 Carlyle Misc. <1857) II. 60 If he have 
any handiness in the business. 1867 Smiles Huguenots 
Eng. il (1880) 22 He could . . do any sort of work requiring 
handiness and dexterity. 

2 . The quality of being easily or conveniently 
handled ; manageableness, convenience. 

_ 2877 W. H. White Nitval Archil. (2882146c Handiness 
is held to be an essential quality in most classes of war 
ships. 1879 Cassell's Tec/m. Educ. ix. 166 The all-impor- 
tant qualities of stability when travelling, and handiness in 
turning. 

Handing (hte’ndig), vbl. sb. [f. Hand v.] 

1 . The action of the verb Hand, in various senses. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. ii. 8 Like handing of thingsfrom 
one to another. _ 2758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 7 In 
knotting and splicing, in handing and reefing of sails. 

+ 2 . A handle. Obs . rare. 

2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 51 The Wood work belonging 
to the Jack, is a Barrel, a Spit- wheel and a Handing of the 
Winch. 

3 . attrib. Handing-post ( local's , finger-post. 
2880 Jefferies Hod^eSf M. 1 . 24 On the handing-post at 

the lonely cross-roads. 2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 96 
It [powder] is passed.. from one handing-room to the other, 
and then on deck. 

Hand in glove: see Hand and glove. 

Hand in hand (also with - -), adv. phr. (a., 
sb. J. [See Hand si. 57.] 

1 . adv. phr. With hands rantually clasped ; each 
holding the other’s (or another’s) hand. 

c 1500 Three Kings' Sons <E. E. T. S.) 33 Than wente 
they two hand yn hand vndtr the clothe of estate. 1667 
Milton P. L. xii. 648 They hand in hand, with wandring 
steps and slow, Through Eden took thir solitarie way. 
2762-72 H. Walpole Vertue's Anccd. Paint. (1786) III. 

1 17 The portraits of the dwarfs hand in hand by Sir Peter 
Lely. _ 1870 Thohnbury Tour Eng. I. xii. 236 They dance 
hand-in-hand through [the] streets. 

b. fig. In conjunotion,side byside, concurrently; 
to go hand in hand with, to keep step with. 

1576 F LEMING Patiopl. Epist. 34X The same .. as it were 
running hand in hande with his wonderfull knowledge. 
1641 Brome Jovial Creiv 1. i. Wks. 1873 III. 358 Thy 
charity there goes hand in hand with mine. 2788 Franklin 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 177 The debates went on daily hand 
in hand with the Indian business. 2874 Green Short 
Hist i. § 3. 31 The industrial progress of the Mercian King- 
dom went hand in hand with its military advance. 

2 . attrib. or adj. Going hand in hand or side by 
side; well-matched. 

z 61 1 Shaks. Cymb. 1. iv. 75 As faire, and as good : a kind 
of hand in hand comparison. 1827 L. Hunt To T. L. //. 
iv. Poet. Wks. (i860) 258 Ah, first-born of thy mother. .My 
bird when prison-bound, My hand in hand companion. 

b. The name given to a hire Insurance Office 
in London, founded in 1696; implying the mutual 
Shat ing of risks. 

1781 Cowper Friendship 206 Like hand in hand insurance 
plates. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev . XXVII. 493 It 
may be defined a hattddndiand assurance office for securing 
mercantile credit. 

3 . sb. a. A representation of two bands mutually 
clasped, b. Mutual clasping of hands, c. A com- 
pany of persons hand in hand. 

17x0 Steele Tatter No. 245 T 2 A broad thick Gold Ring 
with a Hand in Hand graved upon it. 2842 Tennyson Vis. 
Sin 162 Loving tears, And the warmth of hand in hand. 
1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. (1881)252 The whole Alpine 
hand-in-hand of radiant heaven-climbers. 

Handiron, obs. form of Andiron. 
c 1475 Vac. in Wr.-W flicker 770/2 Hcc audena, a hand- 
yryn. 1731 Fielding Grub St. Op. 1. xi, The very hand- 
irons. -have not more brass in them than thy forehead. 

Handistroke, by-form of Handstroke. 
Handiwork (hce*ndi)WOJk). Forms : 1 liand- 
Seweorc, 2-4 handi-, hondiwerc, -werk(e ; 6 
handye-, -ie-, 6- handy work, 7- handiwork. 
[OK. hand-geweorc, f. hand + zesveorc work (a 
collective form). OE. had also handiveorc ViiASii- 
worK containing the simple weorc work.^ As ^ 
gewcorc , iworkd id not survive in ME., hand-iwerc, 
was naturally analysed as a compound of the simple 
were, with handi, often written separately, and 
treated as an adj.: see Handt. See also, under 
Handwork, the ME. northern form hanae ruer .j 
1 . Work of the hands ; a thing or collection of 


igs made by the hands of any one. 

too JZ^cDeut. iv. 28 And 5* fremdum 

uoi, manna hand geweorc. c isqS L • t ‘ f 
sette hine ouer his hondiwerc. a 222^ St. Marker. 10 



HANDJAR, 


64 


HANDLE, 


Help me pin hondi were. CX340 Cursor M. 1589 (Trin.) 
His owne hondiwerkc so soone Wolde god not hit were for- 
done. 2535 Coverdale Ps. xviii[i]. \ The very heauens 
declare the glory off God, and the very firmament sheweth 
his handye worke. 1635 Quarles limbi, in. x, I am thy 
hatidy-worke, thy creature, Lord, a 2680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) I. 126 The Pagans heretofore Did dieir own Handy- 
works adore. 2795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana 
Wks. 1812 IV. 230 lb see the handiworks of God In sun 
and moon and starry sky. <1x839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 

1 12 To see the sempstress’ handiwork. 

2. Work done by the hands or by direct personal 
operation or agency. Sometimes, the work of 
man’s hands as opposed to nature. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) ix. 15 On his hand geweorce by3 
?;efangen se synfulla. 2540 Coverdale Fruit/. Less. lii. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 350 They, .undertake to get their own 
living with their handy-work. 2551 T. Wilson Logikc{ 1580) 

44 b, An Image whiche is an artihciall thyng, is made by the 
handle worke of man. 1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters v. 
327 The cave .. seemed as if it had been made by handy- 
work. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 67 The shapes of 
nature being of another kind of make than those of handy- 
works. 2820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 2 What they per- 
formed was chiefly nature’s handy- work. 

b. Work ,of any kind) ; doing, performance. 

2838 Dickens O. Twist xxlx, That was your handiwork, 
Giles, I understand. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5.510 
The Liturgy and Canons had been Laud’s own handiwork. 

3 . Manual employment: working with the hands, 
as opposed to head-work ; practical work. [Cf. 
Handy.J 

2565 J. Halle Hist. Expost. (Percy) 41 Chirurgery is 
Opera tio manuatis, that is handye worke Wherefore, .call 
it the handye worke of medicine. 2603 Knolles Hist . 
Turks (162X1 1326 The Estates, .have raised handiworks as 
well as traffike and navigation to the highest point of per- 
fection. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa ir. vii. 55 She 
accounted Handy-work a great means of advancing, and 
perfecting her Religions. 1703 Moxon MecJt. Exerc. Pref. 

2 To what purpose would Geometry serve, were it not to 
contrive Rules for Handy-Works? 2866 J. Brown Horce \ 
Subs. Ser. t. Pref. note. We wish we saw more time, and more 
handiwork, more mind spent upon anatomy and surgery. 

II Handjar, hanjar (hs-ndgiu). Also 7 han- 
diarre, haniar ; see also Khanjak. [Pers. (Arab.) 

k hanjar dagger.] A Persian or Turkish 
dagger or sword-knife. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 2313 He stabbed her 
with his handiarre. 2625- 6 Purchas Pilgrims II. ix. 2588 
(Stanf ) They always weare a Haniar (that is, a Dagger) set 
with rich stones. 2696 Phillips (ed. 5), Hanjar , a certain 
kind of Dagger worn by the Bashaw's Wives. 2873 Dixon 
Two Queens I. v. i 234 He hung a Moorish hanjar on his 
thigh. 2887 Pall Mall C. 5 Oct. 1/2 A Montenegrin noble 
; .greatly encumbered in his play by the revolvers and hand- 
jar in his belt. 

Handkerchief ibte-rjkoitJiOi^- Forms: a. 6 

handeberchefe, -carcheff, handcercheue, -ker- 
chef, 6-7 -kerchiefe, 7 -korcheefe, -chife, 
-chiffe, hankerchief, 7- handkerchief. tt. 6-7, 

9 (dial, and vulgar) handkercher, hankercher, 

9 dial, hancutcher. [f. Hand sb. + Kehchief, 
q.v. also for the form handkercher. The latter was 
common in literary use in i6-l7th c., and remained 
the current spoken form for some time after hand - \ 
kerchief was commonly written (cf. qnot. 1866) ; it 
is still a common dialect and vulgar fo'm.] 

A small square of linen, silk, or other fabric (which 
may be embroidered, fringed, etc.', carried in the 
hand or pocket ( pocket-handkerchief ) for wiping 
the face, eyes, or nose, or used as a kerchief to cover 
the head, or worn about the neck {neck handker- 
chief or neckerchief). 

To drop or throw the handkerchief, i. e. in young people’s 
games, in which he or she to whom it is thrown runs after 
and tries to catch the other ; hence, allusively, to signify 
that one may be run after, to invite courtship. 

2530 Palsgr. 229/1 Handekerchefe, inouchovcr. 2557 
N. T. (Genev.) Acts xix. 12 From his body, were broght 
vnto the sycke, napkyns or handkerchefs 2563 Man 
Musculus * Commonpl. 274 a. The shadow of Peter, the 
handcercheue of Pauli. 2604 Shaks. O./i. lit. lii. 434 Hane 
you not sometimes seene a Handkerchiefe Spotted with 
Strawberries, in your wiues hand? 2684 Bunyan Pilgr. 
11. 76 He also wiped mine Eyes with his Hankerchief. 
2722 Loud . Cos. No. 6056/x The Santo Sudario tor Holy 
Handkerchief) - . is to be exposed. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, 
(1S52) II. 477 When, on looking through the window, we see 
the women pullmg their handkerchiefs over their heads, we 
take this for a sign that it is beginning to rain. 2825 R. 
Ward Tremaine II. xxxix. 338, 1 imagine he must do some- 
thing more than merely throw his handkerchief. 2859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 29, I think his blue linen handkerchief was 
very wet with tears. 

fi. c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 907 The hande 
kercher mouchoir. 2583 Hollyband Cam/>o di Fior 31 
Put this hande-kircher at thy girdle, to make cleane thy 
nose. 2583 in North. N. d - 0 - L 77 Gloves, hand-carchaes, 
gyrdylles. x6ox Shaks. Alt’s Well v. iii. 322 Mine eyes 
smell Onions, I shall weepe anon : Good Tom Drumme lend 
me a handkercher. 2666 Pepys Diary { 1879* iy. 46, 1 took 
occasion to fall out with her [my wife] for buying a laced 
handkercher without my leave. 2828 Craven Dial., Han- 
cutcher ■, handkerchief. 1837 Thackeray Yellowpl. (1S87) 29 
A blue bird's-eye handkercher. [1866 Lowell Biglow P. 
Introd. Poems 1800 II. 266 Voltaire tells his countrymen 
that handkerchief was pronounced hankercher.. This enor- 
mity the Yankee still persists in.] 

b. atlrib. and Comb ., as handkerchief box, -loom, 
•monger, etc. 


2711 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 4 May, I have been a tnighty 
handkerchicfmonger. 2885 J. J. Manley Brit, Almanac 
Comp. 25 There was also a remarkable handkerchief-loom 
exhibited. 

Hence Ha-ndkercMeffnl ; f Ha'ndkorcliiefly a . , 
such as cnlls for the use of a handkerchief. 

1753 C. Cibber in Richardson's Cory. (1804) II. 177 
Having as handkerchicfly a feeling of it as Mr. Sylvester 
himself. 1876 Daily News 27 Oct. 5/3 An orderly produced 
a handkcrchiefful of bread and cheese. 

Handkerchief, v. rare. [f. prcc. sb.j a. 
intr. To use a handkerchief, b. trails. To cover 
or wipe with a handkerchief. 

2754 Richardson Grandison (x8it) Il.xvi. 170 The ser- 
vants entering with the dinner, we hemmed, handkerchiefed, 
twinkled, took up our knives and forks. 1778 Mad. 
D’Arulay Diary Sept., I began now a vehement nose- 
blowing, for the benefit of handkerchicfing my face. 

Kand-labour. Labour or \votk of the hands, 
manual labour; *t*‘ art* as opposed to nature ; now, 
usually, manual as opposed to machine work. 

2549 Covf.rdalk, etc. Erasm. Par. T/iess. 3 We wrought 
with our handelabour. x6io Holland. Camden's Brit, r. 
548 Strong .. as well by naturall situation as hand-labour. 
2640 Sanderson Scrm . II. x76St. Paul at Corinth. .main- 
tained himself a long while together with his own hand- 
labour. 183a I'eg. Subst. Food xv ii. 3B5 The hoeing of a 
cane-field, .was [formerly] always effected by hand labour. 

Hence Ha'nd-ladbourer, a worker with his hands. 

2598 Florio, Manifattore .. a hand-labourer. 1878 N. 
Amcr . Rezt. CXXVII. 265 The mere hand-laborer is 
thrown out of employment. 

Han dlang while : see Handwiiile. 

Handle thrcnd’i). sb. Forms: 1 handle, 3 
hondel, 4-6 handel(l, 5 handele, handyl(l,e, 
andyll, 5-6 handil(l, 5- handle. [OE. handle , 
deriv. of Hand.] 

1 . That part of a thingwhich is made to be grasped 
by the hand in using or moving it. 

<1800 Corpus Gloss. 1904 Stiba, handle, cxooo /Elfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 104/11 Stiba , sulhhandla. a 2225 
f. uliana 59 Forte lumen pat hweol wu5 hondlcn. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii.i 1405 1933 Anhanaell 
by the whyche he is heue hyther and thyther. c 1400 
Maundev. (1835' xxiii. 249 To smyte an hors with the 
handill of a whippe. 1470 85 Malory Arthur 1. iii, He 
handled the swerd by the haudels. 2577 IL Goocc Heres- 
bach's Hush. it. (1586) 209 b, The handles, or steeles of 
Husbandmcnnes tooles. 2605 Shaks. Macb. 11. i. 34 Is this 
a Dagger, which I see before me, The Handle toward iny 
Hand? 1798 Fcrriau Illnstr. Sterne vi. 277 Do you not 
consider what a handle a long beard affords to the enemy? 
1B60 Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 227 The handle of my hatchet. 

b. Phr. ( U.S. colloij.) To fly off (or off at) the 
handle {fig. from an ax) : to be carried away by 
excitement ; to lose self-control. To go off the 
handle-, to die. 

1843-4 Haliburton Attache (Farmer), He flies right off 
the handle for nothing. 2872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. 
x. (2885) 258 My old gentleman means to be Mayor, .before 
he goes off the handle. 

2 . transf. Something resembling a handle; in 
Bet. = Manubrium. Handle cf the face : used 
jocularly for the nose. 

2639 T. de Gray Compl. Horsem. 39 The crocks and 
handles of the scull. 2673 S. C. Rules of Civility ^ 102 A 
Leg of Mutton is cut above the handle, by thrusting the 
Knife as deep into it as one may. 2708 Motteux Rabelais 
v. v, Carbuncles .. which undermine the Handles of their 
Faces. 1887 Modern Society 27 Aug. 864 (Farmer) A rest- 
less. .old lady, with an immense handle to her face. 

3 . Jig. That by which something is or may be 
taken hold of ; one of two or more ways in which 
a thing may be taken or apprehended (in phr. to 
have two handles , to take a thing by the best handle , 
etc.) ; a fact or circumstance that may be ‘ laid 
hold of* or taken advantage of for some purpose; 
an occasion, opportunity, excuse, pretext. 

a 2535 More Wks. 330 (R.) He would gladly catch holde 
of some small handeil to kepe hys money fast. 2633 G. 
Herbert Temple , Confession iv, Fiction Doth give a hold 
and handle to affliction. 2697 tr. Btirgersd ictus his Logic 
11. xiii. 56 A dilemma is ..as it were a syllogism with two 
handles and catching one both ways, a 27x6 South Serm. 
(1716) IV. 296 Hope and Fear are the two gi eat Handles, by 
which the Will of Man is to be taken Hold of. 2732 
Lediard Sethos II. vm. 224, 1 would not give this handle 
to calumny. 2770 Langhokne Plutarch (18791 II. 2061/1 
He took care to give her no handle against him. 2876 
Gladstone Homeric Sync hr. 168 Where tradition afforded 
any sort of handle for the purpose. 

4 . A handle to one's name (colloq.) : a title of 
rank, honour, or courtesy attached to the name. 

2833 Marryat P. Simple iv, ‘ Mister Coxswain ! thanky, 
Sir, for giving me a handle to my name.* Ibid, lxiv, | Cap- 
tain O’Brien *, said the general. * Sir Terence O’Brien, if 
you please, general. His Majesty has given me a handle to 
my name’. 2855 Thackeray Nnucomes xxiii, She. .enter- 
tained us with stories... ^ mentioning no per<ons but tho^e 
who 1 had handles to their names as the phrase is. x885 
Illnstr. Loud. Neius 23 Jan. 94/3 Very' distinguished young 
women, with handles to their names. 

5 . attrib and Comb. Of, belonging to, or next 
to, the handle, as handle end , - hand ; forming the 
handle, as handle-piece, -stick ; having a handle, as 
handle-cup ,-dish, -net ; •f handle-band (see quot.). 

2532 in Rogers Agric. 4- Prices III. 568*2 Greenwich. 
Welsh mats.. Frail mats. .*Hand!eband. 99 !b. (ft* /4 . [1882 
Ibid. IV. 578 The edges of these mats appear to have been 
bound with a material called handleband, which.. is prob- 


ably a coarse hempen tape.] 2669 Worljdge Syst. Agric. 
(2681)260 Your Lines .. of good, fine and strong ’’handle- 
bound Pack-thread. 2727 Fuezier Foy. S. Sea 65. A 
Wooden Instrument .. consisting of a *Handle-Cup at one 
End, and a long Beak. 2897 Mary Kingsley IK Africa 
325 The patterns he puts at the *fiandle-end of his swords. 
2703 Moxon Mech. hxerc. 27 You must dip your*Handle- 
hand, and mount your end-hand a little. 2834 Mkdwin 
Angler in IK I. 45 Ash for the bottom or # handle-piece. 
Hence Handleless a., without a handle. 

2873 Tristram Moab ii. 22 Three handleless, saucerless 
blue china cups. 2887 A. Story Ft fine I. 62 A young 
moon hanging like a handlcless sickle in the sky. 

Handle (hrc*nd , l), v . 1 Forms: i handlian, 
hondlian, 2-4handlen,3hondlien,3-4houdlen, 
4-5 hondel, 4-6 ban dell, -il(l,-yll(e, 4-7bandel, 
5 hondle. 6 Sc. hanel, 4- handle. [OE. hatid- 
HaJi = OLG. hand/bn, OHG. hantal&n to take or 
feel with the hands (MHG. and Ger. handehi), 
ON. hpndla to lay hold of ; deriv. of HAND sb . ] 

I. To manipulate, manage. 

1 . trans. To subject to the action of the hand or 
hands: in earlier use, esp. t to touch or feel with the 
hands, to pass the hand over, stroke with the hand; 
later, to take hold of, turn over, etc., in the hand, lo 
employ the hands on or about. 

To handle a horse , to get him accustomed to the hand. 
To handle a dog, etc., to hold and set him on in a fight or 
contest. 

c xooo /Elfric Gen. xxvii. 12 Gif min fieder me handing 
and me gecnmwS. c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. HI. 204 YJpes ban 
handlian. c 2200 Ormin 28913 patt menn himm mthhtenn 
cnawenn S: hanndlenn himm. . <21225 Ancr.R. 178. He ne 
met ISolien bet me hondle his sor. c 1380 Wvclif Wks. 
(1880) 49 A wceg of siluer . . b e *.' v °! en handil faste.^ c 1400 
Gatnelyn 82 [He] bi gan with his hand to hondel -his herd. 
2530 Pai.sgr. 578/x She can handed a chylde dayntely. 
2631 Weever Arte. Fun. Mon. 301 This merry deuill.. 
would haue handled him with rough Mittins.as the prouerbe 
is. a 1698 Temple (J*)i * 1 ^ c hardness of the winter forces 
the’ breeders there to house and handle their colts six momhs 
every' year. 2727 Freziek Foy.S. Sea 118, I have handled 
and felt it. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 092 The dogs to be 
handled by Mr. Edwards [at a baiting]. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men I. i. 41 It is impossible to handle these volumes 
without the deepest interest. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Re- 
former % >3 I’ll do nothing but handle him [a horse] to-day. 

absol. c 2275 Passion of our Lord 607 in O. E. Misc. 54 
Hondlep nv and iseo]>- but go^t naue]> none bon Ne vleys. 
1535 Coverdale Ps. cxiii. 15 [cxv. 7] They haue hnndcsand 
handle not. 1748 Hartley Ubserv. Man i. iii. 386 A Brute 
is supposed to speak, .or to handle. 

b. intr. [for rcjl.) To have a (specified) feel, be- 
haviour, action, etc. when handled. 

2727 Bradley Fattt. Diet. s.v. Hop-garden, If they handle 
moist or clammy' when you squeeze them they are fit to bag. 
2847 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. VI II. 1.77 The wheat, .soon han- 
dles cold and damp 2881 Greener Gun 250 If the balance 
is not the same, they will handle as if of different bends. 

2 . Irons. To ply or wield (something, e.g. a tool 
or weapon! with the hand ; to manipulate. 

c 2205 Lav. 1338 He hihte hondlien kablen. c 2300 Have- 
lok 347 pe beste knicth pat euere micte .. handien spere. 
c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2594 Hypcrmnestra, That yper- 
mystra dar nat handele a knyf. 2535 Coverdale 2 CJiron. ix. 
fviii ] 40’Jlje children of VJam were vaJeaunt men, and coulde 
handell bowes. 2576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist. 437 That I 
may see.. how well you handle your penne. 2622 Bible 
Gen. iv. 21 lubaL.was the father of all such as handle the 
harpe and organ. 2631 Gouge God's Arrows v. xi. 421 
More fit .. to handle a mattocke then to hold a musket. 
2741-3 Wesley /ml. (1749) 6x As soon as they could 
handle a knife and fork, tuey were set to our table.' 1872 
Even. Standard 10 Aug. (Farmer, Her Royal Highness 
appearsto handle the ribbons in a very skilful manner. 

b. Mil. (See quots.) 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 46 Handle your Charger , 
Gripe fast your Bandilier or Charger, hold it even with the 
Muzzle, /bid. 48 Handle your Musket step forward, and 
lay your Right-hand 011 the Muzzle. 1844 Regul. <5- Orel. 
Army 265 To all other Officers they [sentinels] are to carry 
or handle their Arms. 1853 Stocquf.ler M Hit. Ettcycl.,' 
Handle A ruts t by which the soldier is directed to bring 
his right hand briskly up to the muzzle of his firelock, with 
his fingers bent inwards. 

c. Tanning. (See quot., and Handler 3.) 

2875 lire’s Diet. Arts III 83 s.v. Leather , The hides.. 

are handled , at first several times a day; that is, they are 
drawn out of the pits, or moved up and down in the liquor. 

3 . To manage, conduct, direct, control: (a) a thing, 
animal, or person ; + {In a matter, course of action, 
etc. (sometimes = carry out, perform, transact]. • 

2523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 68 Yet at manye tymes they 
[mares] maye drawe well, if they be well handled. 
2548 Hall Citron., Rich. Ill , 11 b, While these thynges 
were thus handeled and ordred in Englande. 2582 N, 
Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind, lxi. 225 b, The 
skirmish was valiantly handled. 2598 Barret Theor . 
Wa*res iv. i. 93 Most of his actions are to be handled in 
the face and view of the enemie. 2669 Sturmy Manners 
Mag. 1. 17 Thus you see the Ship handled in fair weather 
and foul. 1679-2714 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. i529 (R.i[To] 
see with what moderation as well as justice the matter was 
handled. 2874 Whyte Melville Lbucle f. iTauchn.) II. 
ii. 3 A smarter officer never handled a regiment. i8gr Law 
Times XC. 463/2 Adepts in marshalling facts and hand- 
ling witnesses. 

1* b. rejl. To conduct oneself, behave. Ohs. 

2540 Hykde tr. Fives' Insir. Cltr. Worn. (1592) A vij, So 
you have handled your selfe in all the order and course of 
your life. 2548 Udall Erasm. Par, Pref. x8. 2869 E Pea-, 
cock Two Deaths in Once a Week 27 Mar. 230 And one with 
cruel, bitter words, Handleth herself right scornfully. 
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4. To use, do something with ; to make due 
use of. 

[c 1394 P* PI- Credc ioS We hondlen no money, but mene- 
lich faren.] 1647 Ward Simp, . Colder 3 The devill desiers 
no better sport then to see light heads handle their heels. 
1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v., To know how to 
handle one’s fists; to be skilful in the art of boxing. 
184s Tennyson Walking to Mail 16 He lost the sense that 
handles daily life, i860 Rusktn in A. Ritchie Ixtc. Tenny- 
son, etc. 29 Sept. (1892) 137 It struck me. .that you depended 
too much on blending and too little on handling colour. 

II. To deal with, treat. 

5. To deal with, operate upon, do something to ; 
to treat. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary xi, (1870) 260 It wyll make good 
drynke or euyl; euery thinge as it is handled. 1630 R. 
Johnson's Kitigd. «$- Cotttmw. 53 With the French, lesse 
[meat], but well handled. 1665 Hooke Microgr . Pfef. 
I> ij, So vast Is the variety of Objects . . so many different 
wayes there are of handling them, n 2774 Pearce Semi. 
III. xv. (R.), [He] fears to expose a good cause by his 
method of handling it. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vii, You 
would be as much afraid of handling this matter, as if it 
were glowing iron. 1879 Athenaeum 8 Nov. 603/3 The 
most difficult of all musical forms to handle successfully. 

b. To deal with, treat , 1 serve 9 use * (in a speci- 
fied way) ; to act in some specified way towards. 

a 1225 Juliana 46 Me seli meiden hu derstu nu hondlin 
me ant halden me swa hard cliche, a 1300 Cursor M. 19206 
Quen bai to heir breber bare Had tald hu bai handeld war. 
c 1400 Gainelyti 10 Deth was comyn him to & handtid him 
ful sorel 1535 Coverdale Prov. xxiv. 29 , 1 wil handle him, 
euen as he hath dealte with me. *555 Eden Decades 33 
The miserable Ilande men whom they handeled moste 
cruelly. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. III) 163 
Lucan; whom Scaliger hath handled so hardly. 170s 
Bosman Guinea 26 Men whose good Name and Reputation 
I shall always handle very tenderly. x86x Tulloch Eng. 
Purit. iv. 417 He was handled twenty times worse than he 
had been before. 1894 R* Bridges Feast of Bacchus 1. 405 
Handle him kindly. 

+ b. intr. To 9 deal *, act (in a specified way). 
*535 Coverdale Ps. cxviii[i]. 78 Let the proude he con- 
founded, which handle so falsly agaynst me. 1581 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 616 They handle together with good faith. 

6. To deal with or treat in speech, or writing; to 
treat of, discuss ; + formerly sometimes = to confer 
about, discuss in a deliberative assembly. 

CX050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 
304/24 J>a king be we nu handledon. 2303 R, Brunne 
Nandi. Syntie 94 For bys style hyt may be seyde 4 Handlyng 
synne 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 30 The cause was handled 
and ytreated bitwene the forsaid primates. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580' 41 The Preacherhandeledhis matter learnedly. 
1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 126 To discusse 
the matterof oathe.. which is appoynted to be handled that 
daye. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magi chi. ii. (1648) 12 Astronomy 
handles the quantity of heavenly motions. 1725 Watts Logic 
iv. ii. § 6 The very same theme may he handled, .in several 
different methods. 1868 Nettleshii* Ess. Browning 
Introd. x, I could not within reasonable limits handle both 
criticism and interpretation. 

d* b. intr. or absol. To treat, discourse, confer. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 378 Tha hanelit 
anent the Manage of the Quene. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz * Snrg. 
11. xxvi. 177 In the Chapter which handleth of exiccated 
Members. 1673 Wood Life 12 Oct., They finding that I had 
handled upon that point. Peers altered it. 

7. To treat artistically; to portray or represent 
(in a- particular style). 

X553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 17 A detiyll made of 
copper, and that so workemanly handeled that he semeth 
like flaming fire. X603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xliii, The 
story of his fortunes past In lively pictures neatly handled 
was. 1850 Leitch Mulled s Anc. Art § 204. X93 The 
countenance is always handled in a lessspirited manner, i860 
Kingsley Misc . II. 77 Our painting is only good when it 
handles landscapes and animals. 

8. To have in hand or pass through one’s hands 
in the way of business ; to trade or deal in ; to buy 
and sell. U.S. 

x888 C. D. Warner in Harper's Mag. Apr. 776/1 It does 
not pay to ‘handle’ books, or to keep the run of new publi- 
cations. xB Z^PallMallG. 13 Feb. 3/1 Large jobbing houses 
whohandle all the new and standard publications in consider- 
able numbers to supply small dealers. TB97 Glnsg cno Her. 32 
Feb. 7/2 Export houses which handle steel rails. 

Hence Handlable, -eable (hx'ndlab’l), f Ha’n- 
dlesoxne {obs.) t adjs ., capable of being handled. 

xfixx Cotgr., Maniable , tractable, wieldable, handleable. 
3674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 47 All feelers numb, nothing 
handlesom. 1893 Field 25 Feb. 297/1 She [a boat] must be 
handleable by one man in all ways and weathers. 

Handle, v. 2 [f. Handle sbl\ trans. To fur- 
nish with a handle ; to affix the handle to. 

_ x6oo T. Masham in Hakluyt's Voy. III. 695 Wee were 
informed, that their bowes were handled with golde. 3701 
C. Wolley Jrnl. in N. York (i860) 52 With a flint, handled 
the Indian way. 1888 Bell Later Age of Stone 36 You may 
now ask how these implements were handled. 

Handled (hornd'ld), a. [f. Handle sb . and v 2 
+ -ED.] Furnished with or having a handle; 
esp. with defining word, as long- handled, ivory- 
handled. Used in Heraldry when the handle of 
a tool or weapon is figured of a different tincture 
from the blade, as * a sickle or, handled gules 
1785 Cowper Let. 24 Dec., It .. is hinged, handled, and 
mounted with silver. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 1.6 Smart- 
handled knives. x&88 Bell Later Age of Stone 19 The 
■modem aborigines of Australia use daggers formed of handled 
flakes. 3889 Pall Mall G. 31 July 5/2 As for the * handled * 
names. .Mr. Knowles produces four Duchesses [etc.]. 
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Handled, var. of Anleth (ON. and lit), Obs., 
countenance. 

c 1250 in Pol. Ret. «$• L. Poems 214 Bleye was his fair 
handled (v.n neb]. 

Handler (hcerndbi). [f. Handle v. + -er h] 

1. One who handles (in lit. and Jig. senses : see 
Handle vA). In Football, One who plays ‘Rugby', 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vm. xiii. (1495) 320 
Chaungers handlers of syluer. 1540 Coverdale Confut . 
Standisk Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1 1 . 429 An unreverent handler 
of God’s word. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 177 
A cunning Archer or handler of a Gun. 3663 Blair Auto- 
biog . ii. (18481 25 Outgivings to traders and handlers in this 
Kingdom. 1889 Pall Mall G. 16 Mar. 3/1 The rough play 
which has prevailed this winter, both among the dribblers 
and the handlers. 

b. Something that iias a specified feel when 
handled : cf. Handle w. 1 i b. 

1848 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. Ii. 444 They, .are often bad 
handlers, and slow feeders. 

2. spec. A man who holds and sets on a dog or 
a game-cock in a fight or contest. 

3825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 996 The.. dogs darted at the 
..lion, amid the horrid din of the cries of their handlers. 
1828 Marly Life Planter Jamaica (ed. 2) 320 In the 
temporary cock-pit . . The handlers made their appearance. 
1897 Fi g ld 6 Feb. 168/1 Each hound has a handler. They 
work the dogs in front of the judges. 

3. Tanning. A pit containing a weak tannin 
infusion, in which the hides are ‘ handled * : see 
Handle vJ 2 c. 

1777 Macbridf, in Phil, Trans. LXVI 11 . 115 The leather 
is ready for the ooze, and at first is thrown into smaller 
holes, which are termed handlers. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. v. 31 1 The pits containing the weakest solutions are 
called ‘handlers'. 

4. [f. Handle v .2] A workman who fastens the 
handles to vessels, tools, etc. ; a hafter. 

1598 Florid, Manicatore .. a sleeuer, a hafter, a handler. 
x88i Porcelain Works, Worcester 21 The turner . . having 
completed the form of the cup it is passed to the Handler. 
Handles; var. Andless, Sc. Obs breathless. 
Handless (hre-ndles), a. [f. Hand sb. 1 + -less.] 

1. Without hands ; deprived of hands. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 173/2 Handles, viancus , vmneatus. 
1588 Shaks. Tit . A. m. i. 67 What accursed hand Hath 
made thee handlesse in thv Fathers sight ? 1607 Day Trav. 
Eng. 2 >’n».(i 88 x) 87 For which thou shalt go handless to thy 
graue. 1867 Swinburne in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 428 There is 
no such thing as a dumb poet or a handless painter. 

2. Jig. Not doing, or not able to do, anything 
with the hands ; incapable or incompetent with the 
hands, or in action. Obs. exc. dial. 

14x3 Pilgr. Senate (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxii. 8r Wherfor is he 
nought handeles, for he hath full power to helpen and 
comforten all. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxvi. ii, The 
mighty handlesse grew as men that slumbered, a 3658 
J. Durham Expos. Rev. vii. (1680) 3 a Believers have not 
a handlesse Mediator. 1854 Phemie Millar 28 You are truly 
a poor handless thing. 1897 Barrie Margaret Ogilvy 128 
He is most terribly handless. 

Ha*nd-line. 

1. A line to be worked or drawn by hand ; esp. 
a fishing line worked without a rod. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. in. (1677) 20 Fasten your 
Hand-lines or drawing Cords, which must be at the least 
a dozen, a fathom long. 176 6 Pennant Zool. (1776) I. 343 
(Jod.) The same rapidity of tide prevents their using hand- 
lines. 1895 Oracle Encycl. II. 105 The fishery is carried 
on by hand-lines, .the bait being cuttlefishes, shell-fishes, etc. 

2. Naut. 1 A line bent to the hand-lead, measured 
at certain intervals with what are called marks and 
deeps from 2 and 3 fathoms to 20 ' {Sailor s IVord-bk.). 

1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 415 We want a hand-line 
for soundings. 

Hence Ha-nd-liner, one who uses a hand-line for 
fishing. Ha’nd-lining vbl. sb., fishing with a hand- 
line. 

1887 Marq. Lorne in Fortn. Rev. Mar. 464 A fleet engaged 
wholly in handlining and trawling. 

Handling 1 (hre’ndlii)), vbl. sb. [f. Handle v 1 
and x 4. -mo 1.] X. The action of the vb. Handle. 

1. The action of touching, feeling, or grasping 
•with the hand ; management with the hand, wield- 
ing, manipulation ; laying hands on ; treatment in j 
which the hands are effectively (or roughly) used. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 182 -riLt Sam cristenan menn.. 
SoneSe se eadisa Benedictus na handlunge. .frani his ben- 
dum alysde. a 1225 Ancr. R. 60 Mid sweorde of deadliche 
hondlunge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1 in. xxiii. 11495) 

71 In a stronge man and flesshly the pulse is gropyd and 
knowe wyth stronge and harde handlyng. 1512 in Willis ; 
& Clark Cambridge (x8S6) I. 608 Made and set vpp after i 
the best handlyng and fourme of good workmanship. 1669 
Pepys Diary 19 May, To perform what was commanded, in 
the handling of their arms. 3795 Gentl. Mag. July 581/2 
Irony, like Satire, is one of those edged tools which require 
careful handling. i86x Hughes Torn Brown at Oxf. ix. 
(1889) 76 There might be some reason in the rough handling 
he had got . 

b. Quality perceived by feeling with the hand. 
t88i J. P. Sheldon Dairy Farming 8/1 Fat soon accumu- 
lates, .and forms the ‘ quality’ or ‘ handling 1 which indicates 
the extent to which she [a cow] may be considered fit for 
the butcher. 

2 Jig. Dealing with a thing or. peison ; treat- 
ment ; management. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/1 Handelyng, entreating, traictement. 
1538 Starkey England 1. i. 21 Apply your selfe to the handel- 


>mg of the materys of the commyn wele. 1632 Lithgovv 
1 rav. 11. 66 The Venetians, Ragusans, and Marseillianshave 
great handling with them. 1776 Johnson 28 Mar. in Boswell \ 
A woman of fortune being used to the handling of money’ 
.spends it judiciously. 1886 J. R. Rees Pleas. Book-Worm ii. 
37 De Quincey, with his marvellous handling of English 
prose. 

3. Artistic manipulation : cf. Handle z/,1 *j. 

1771 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. iv. (1B76) 360 What the 

painters call handling; that is, a lightness of pencil that 
implies great practice, and gives the appearance of being 
done with ease. 1840 Thackeray Crit. Rev . Wks. 1S86 
XXIII. 147 A miniature.. remarkable for its brilliancy of 
colour and charming freedom of handling. 1859 Gullick 
& Times Paint. 23^ Handling is that part of the mechanical 
‘ execution ’ or manipulation of a picture which exhibits the 
pencilling or play of the brush. 

4. [f. Handle v 2 ] The action or process of put- 
ting on the handles of vessels, etc. 

1764 V. Green Sum. Worcester 232 Part of the business 
called handling and spouting, i. e. putting the hand to cups. 

5. alt rib. 


1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt II. xxix. 211 If they were not 
touched in the right handling-place. i88z James Paton 
in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 384/2 Auer colouring, the hides pass 
on to the handlers or handling pits. X895 Daily News 27 
Nov. 5/3 Under Rugby Union rules.. a determined effort 
is being made to revive the interest in the handling game 
[Rugby Union Football], 

II. f 6. A handle. Obs. 

c 1450 Lonei.ich Grail xxviii. 275 Thus the lettres of the 
handelyng spak. 3460 Capgrave Chrott. 317 The swerd .. 
in the handelyng thereof was closed on of thoo mi nayles 
that were in Cristis handis and feet, c 1500 Mclusine xix. 
65 They were as grete as the handlyng of a fan. 

i Handlings, adv. Obs. fin OE. Jiandlinga 
adv. ; in ME. with adverbial gen. : see -ling, 
-lings.] Hand-to-hand, at close quarters. 

c 1000 JElfric Horn. I. 386 ]>*t he handlinga asni^ne man 
aewealde. a 1300 Cursor M. 3933 Sammen handlinges 
wristeld bai. 

Hand-list, sb. [Cf. hand-book .] A list of 

books, etc. in a form handy for reference. 

1859 Halliwell (AV/r) A brief hand-list of books.. illustra- 
tive of. .Shakespeare. 1893 Edtn. Even. Disp. 22 Apr. 2/3 
To provide a hand-list for this library. 

Hence Handlist v, traits., to enter (books, etc.) 
in such a list. 

3888 Nicholson Bodleian Library m in 3882-7 445 The 
Librarian also commenced . . handlisting the considerable 
accumulations of inscribed fragments of papyrus. 1897 -— 
Oxf. Univ. Gas. 18 May 509/1 [He] handlisted the entire 
collection of Mr. Hallatn’s MSS., consisting of 144 vols. 
t Ha’ndloclc. Obs. [See Lock sb .] A shackle 
for the hands ; a manacle, a handcuff. 

3532 St. Papers Hen . VIII, II. 158 The malefactour wished 
that he had the King in the ende of a hand lokk, and the 
Deputie in the other ende. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (18x0) III. 
313 Who should also have kept me companie in a bandlocke 
with the rest. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. ii. (1810) 35 
The White Knight, and his sonne in law.. Whom in hand- 
lockes he carried away with him. 

Ha‘ndlock, V. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. also Lock v.] 
trans. To handcuff. Also traits/. Chiefly in pa.pple. 

3586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 21/2 The 
king, .commanded him to be handlocked and fettered, with 
an other prisoner. 1826 Scott Woods t. xxxvt. Still holding 
his.. friend’s arm enclosed and hand-locked in his. 1829 

H. Murray N. Avter. I. iv. 1 97 The son was still kept 
handlocked. 

Ha'Iid-loom. A weavers loom worked by 
hand as distinguished from a power-loom. 

3833 Sir D. Barry Factory Comm. Rep. App. A. 3. 42 
Thinks her daughter’s health rather better than when at the 
handloom. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVH. 182/2 If [the weaver] 
clings to the hand-loom, his condition will become worse 
from day to day. 

b. cllipt , in pi. for handloom linens. 

1890 Daily News 10 Mar. 2/7 Flax and Linens.—-Belfast. . 
In brown power loom linens the demand continues very 
languid. .Handlooms are unchanged. 

c. attrib. and Comb. 

3833 Sir D. Barry Factory Comm, Rep. App. A. 3. 43 
note. The power-loom dressers have been all hand-loom 
weavers. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 99/2 Hand-loom weaving 
is altogether a domestic manufacture. 1893 Daily News 
27 Apr. 7/3 Drills and handloom goods dull. 

T Ha’ndly, a. ' Oh. [f. Hand sb. + -ly L] Used 
by the hands ; mannal ; mechanical. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 129 To remeue a boon wij> 
handely [MS. B, hand I y]^ instrumentis. Ibid. 40 Remeu- 
ynge of he boon wij? handliche instrumentis. 

Ha*nd-made, a. Made by hand. Formerly 
distinguished from the work of nature (= artificial), 
now usually from that of machinery. 

3613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 5 ” A hand-made strait 
of Sea water. 3840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 209/2 Hand-made 
paper is now commonly marked with the name of tne 
maker, and the date of the year when it was made. 3079 
Lubbock Sci. Led. v. 156 Hand-made pottery is abundant. 
Handmaid (hse-ndm^d), sb. [f. Hand sb. + 
Maid. Cf. OE. kandjegn.pe rsonal attendant or 
servant, also the ME. phrase 4 to serve any one to 
hand ’ Hand sb. 34 a, 56.] 

I . A female personal attendant or servant ; a. 

in literal sense, arch. a- 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxxiiLik 2 As the c 3en oOb e bondmaid, 
in the hondis of hir ladi. 1398 Trevisa Barth. BeV.A.u 
(1495) 7, I am the handmayde of the lorde - * 5 f® 

Chron Hen. V, 61 b, The goddesse of warre called Kellona 
„ ££ these .ii handmaioes ever of necessitte attendyng 

£> 
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on her, bloud, fyre, and famine. 1613 Shahs, lien. VI I I , 
11. iii. 72 Vouchsafe to speake my thankee, and my obedience, 
As from a blushing Handmaid, to his Highnesse. 1B06 
Surr Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) 1. 122 With Dinah, her sturdy 
handmaid, as her attendant. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh n. 412 To be the handmaid of a lawful spouse. 

D. jig. (in common use). 

1592 Davies Inwiort. Soul v. vi, As God’s Handmaid, 
Nature, doth create Bodies. 1779 Wesley Collect. Hymns 
Pref. 5 Poetry, .keeps its place as the handmaid of Piety. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 111. xxi. 533 Heraldry became a 
handmaid of chivalry. 

t c. A vessel employed to attend upon a larger 
one; a tender. Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 32x Vnto which 4 ships [under 
Sir Francis Drake] two of her pinasses were appointed as 
hand-maids. 

2 . A moth (also Handmaid moth ), Dalana mini- 
stray of the family Bombycidx. 

1869 Newman Brit. Moths 473 The Handmaid {NacUa 
Ancilla ). 

3 . attrib. and Comb. Also handmaid-like adj.. 
1629 Milton Christ's Nat. 242 Her sleeping Lord with 

handmaid lamp attending. . 1725 Pore Ch/yj-r. XXH. 459 Futl 
fifty of the handmaid train. . 18x4 Mrs. J. West Al.de 
Lacy I. 61 With handmaid-like humility of judgment. 
1855 Tennyson Enid 400 [He] let his eye .. rest On Enid 
at her lowly handmaid-work. 

Hence f Ha ndmaid v. uonce-wd. Obs. 

1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. Ep., Natural Philosophy, which 
should hand-maid it to Divinity. 

Ha*ndmai:den. [f. Hand sb. + Maiden : see 
prec.J * Handmaid, a. lit. {archaic). 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter exxii. 2 Als eghen of hand-maiden 
klene, In hende of hir levedy bene. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxi. 
10 'Throw out this handinayden and tne sone of hir. 1483 
Cath. Aitgl. 173/2 An Handemayden, abra, audita . x6ix 
Bible Luke i. 4B He hath regarded the lowe estate of his 
handmaiden. i8z5 Miss Mitford Village Scr. 11. (1863) 353 
Who filled an equivocal post in the household, half hand- 
maiden and half companion. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
330 During several generations. . the relation between divines 
and handmaidens was a theme for endless jest. 

fig- 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xli. (1887) 243 To haue the 
handmaiden sciences to attend vpon their mistres profes- 
sion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 28 Health and tem- 
perance, .are the handmaidens of virtue. 

So Handman dial., manservant, serving- man. 

*754 J- Siiebbearc Matrimony (1766) I. 245 She. .went to 
Bed to the Handman. 

Ha’nd-milL A grinding mill consisting of 
one millstone turned upon another by hand, a quern. 
Now, also, applied to a simple machine for grind- 
ing coffee, or the like, worked by hand-power. 

1563-87 Foxe A. «$• M. (1596) 75/2 Quirinus.the bishop of 
Scescamus having a handmill tied about his necke, was 
throwne headlong from the bridge into the flood. 1573-80 
Baret Alv. H 92 An Handmill : a cjuerne. 1792 A. Young 
Trav. France 536 Feudal tyranny in Bretagne, armed with 
the judicial power, has not blushed even in these times at 
breaking hand-mills. 1875 W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtown- 
shire 43 A quern-stone, or upper half of an ancient hand-mill. 

Ha'nd-monld. 

1 . A small mould managed with the hand ; e.g. 
one used in casting hand-made type. 

1390 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 155 He mellid so matall 
with pe hand-molde t That IheyJ lost [of heir] lemes h« leuest 
hat hey had. 3875 in Knight Did. Mcch. 

+ 2 . An apparatus for holding the hands in cor- 
rect position in pianoforte-playing. Obs. 

1819 Col. Hawker Diary {1Z93) I. 179, I.. presented my 
pianoforte hand-moulds to Messrs. .. Pleyel, which they 
approved and accepted for their manufactory. 

Hand of glory. [A transl. of F. main de 
gloire , a deformation, by ‘ popular etymology *, 
of OF. mandcgloire , mandeglore , mandegore (Gode- 
froy), orig. mandragort mandrake.] 

Originally applied, in French, to a charm formed 
of the root of a mandrake ; afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the deformation of the word, applied to 
a charm made of the hand of an executed criminal ; 
see quot. 1816 and context. 

3707 Curios, in Husb. i$- Gard. 284 Mountebanks, .make 
of it [mandrake] what we call a Hand of Glory ..They 
. . make believe, that by using some little Ceremonies, the 
Silver they lay near it, will increase to double the. Sum 
every Morning. 1787 Grose Provine. Gloss. Superstitions 

J 3-5. • x8i6 Scott Antiq. xvii, ‘De hand of glory.. is 
and cut off from a dead man, as has been hanged for 
murther, and dried very nice in de shmoke of juniper wood 1 
[etc.]. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg. {title) The Hand of Glory. 

Hand-organ. A portable barrel-organ played 
by means of a crank turned with the hand. 

3796 Morse A mer. Gcog. II. 334 Hand-organs, and other 
musical inventions. .2892 G. S. La yard C. Kerne i._ 8 A 
hand-organ turned with might and main by the baby sister. 
Hand- organist, one who plays a hand-organ. 
1896 Howells Inipr. <$• Exp., Tribul. Cheer/. Giver iv. 162 
Ought one to give money to a hand-organist ? 

Hand over hand, adv. phr. (a.) Chiefly 
Nauti) With each hand brought successively over 
the other, as in climbing up or down a rope, or 
rapidly hauling at it. 

1736 Cooke in Phil. Trans. XL. 380 A lusty young Man 
attempted to go down (hand over hand, as the Workmen 
call it* by means of a single Rope. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1789’, Main avant, the order to pull on a rope 
hand-over-hand. 1857 Hughes Tom Brenvn n.iv, Up went 
Martin, hand over hand. 


b. fig. With continuous advances; said of a 
vessel, etc. approaching or giving chase to another. 

1830 Marryat Kin/s Own xiii, The frigate was within 
a mile of the lugger, and coming up with him hand oyer 
hand. XB90 Besant Armorel of Lyonesse I. 38 The 
second boat . . came up hand over hand, rapidly overtaking 
the first boat. 

c. at l rib. or adj. (with hyphens). 

1859 M. Thomson Cawitporc 86 (.Hoppe) With mere 
hand-over-hand labour it was wearisome work. 3884 
Leisure Hour June 343/1 A final hand-over-hand climb. 

Hand over Lead, adv. fir. (a., sb.) Now 
ran or Obs. 

1 . adv. phr. Precipitately, hastily, raslily, reck- 
lessly, without deliberation ; f indiscriminately. 

c 1440 Bone E/or. 475 Than they faght hand ovyr hedd. 
3549 Latimer 7 th Serin, be/. Edzv. VI (Arb.) 185 So adict as 
to lake hand oner hed whatsoeucr they say. 3600 Holland 
Livy xxit. iii. 433 He would . .do all in hast, hand over head, 
without discretion. 3650-3 tr. Hales' Dissert, de face in 
Phtnix (170S) II. 369 The ruder sort.. shall hand-over-head 
follow the Authority of others. 3775 Mad. D'Arblay 
Let. to Crisp 8 May in Early Diary , I don’t urge you, 
hand over head, to have this man at all events. 1839 James 
Louis XIV, III. 240 A lavish guardian, who., spent the 
estate hand-over-head. 

2 . atlrib. or adj. (with - - Precipitate, rash, 
reckless; + indiscriminate. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais lit. xxiii. 193 In a hand-over- 
head Confusion, a 1825 Forby Voc. L. Anglia , Hand- 
over-heady thoughtlessly extravagant. 1866 Lu Fanu AU 
in Dark II. xix7 156 They never think what they are doing, 
girls are so band-over-hcad. 

t 3 . Phr. To play at hand over head \ to act pre- 
cipitately or rashly ; in quot. app. with allusion to 
climbing (cf. Hand over hand). Obs. 

3589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 1 Neuer will I . . play at hand 
ouer head so high, but where I may fecle sure footing. 

Ha’nd-paper. 

1 . A make ol paper having the figure of a hand in 
the water-mark. 

1855 R. Herring Paper «y P. Making 79 An open hand 
with a star at the top, which was in use as early as 3530, 
probably gave the name to what is still called hand paper. 
1 868 Brewer Did. Phr. «$• Fab., Hand paper, .so called 
from its water-mark. . CCr *. 

2 . Hand-made paper. 

Handplke : see Handspike. 

Ha*nd-play. arch. Interchange of blows in 

a hand-to-hand encounter; an .OE. phrase, revived 
by some modern writers. 

a xooo CxdmotCs Exod. 327 Heard handpleja. a X050 
O. E. Chron . an. 1004 (1865) 138 note, ]>xt hi mufre wyrsan 
handple^an on Angel cynne ne ^emitton. [1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. v. 350 They never met in all England with 
worse handplay.] 1884 Pall Mall G. 2 May (Cassell), 
Meinoriesof Scandinavian gleeinthehard hand-play of battle. 

Ha*nd-press. A press worked by hand ; csp. 
a printing-press so worked, as distinguished from 
one worked by steam or other power. Hence 
Hand-pressman. 

3679 Duddell in R. Manse! Karr. Popish Plot (1680) 54 
Mr. Willoughby did once ask him, if he could make a 
Hand-Press, in order to Printing. 1840 Lardner Geom. 
iqi With hand-presses . . two hundred and fifty copies were 
obtained per hour from the same types, which required the 
work and superintendence of two men. 

Ha*nd’rail. A rail or railing supported on 
balusters or uprights, as a guard or support to the 
hand at the edge of a platform, stairs, etc. 

1793 Sm eaton Edy stone L. § 54 The hand-rail of the 
balcony. 1865 Mrs. Whitney. Gayivorthys ix. (1879) 9 2 
The shattered gig, thrown on its side, crashed up against 
the handrail of the bridge. 189* J. C. Blom field Hist. 
Hey/ord 46 A wooden staircase with a single handrail. 

So Ha’ndraLUng’, (a) the making of handrails ; 
(A) = Handrail. 

2823 P. Nicholson Pract . Build. 204 The whole of the 
art of hand-railing depends cn finding the section of a 
cylinder, a 1833 J* *!• Smith Bk. /or a Rainy Day (1845) 
65 It was only enclosed by a Jow and very old hand-railing. 
3888 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 2/1 Classes for. .wood carving, 
etching, hand-railing and chasing and repousse wotk. 

+ Hand-ruff. Obs. [See Ruff.] 

1 . A ruff worn on the hand or wrist. 

3591 Percivall Sp. Did., Polaymas , hose without feete, 
hand rufs. 

2 . A game at cards. 

i6xx Cotgr , Roiifie , hand-Ruffe, at Cards .. To play at 
hand-Ruffe. 

Hand running, adv. phr. dial, or colloq. 
Straight on ; in continuous succession. Cf. end- 
running. 

1828 Craven Dial. s.v., ‘ He did it seven times hand- 
running.’ i860 in Bartlett Diet. A mer. 1877 N. IV. 
Line. Gloss, s.v., 'There was six deaths from th’ fever 
hand -running.’ 1885 Howells Silas Lapltam (1891) II. 
70 Irene’s been up two nights hand running. 

+ Hands al, v. Obs. rare. In 3 hondsal. [a. 
ON. handsala to make over by stipulation, f. hand- 
sal bargain, f l hand hand -f selja to hand over, make 
over.] irans. To hand over. 

a 1225 Juliana (Royal MS.) 6 Ant ^ettede him his dohter, 
& wes sone ihondsald al hire umvilles. 

Ha*nd-sale. [f. Hand sb. + Sale.] See quots. 
(In some uses a corruption or conjectural explana- 
tion of Auxcel.) 

1607-1691 [see Auncel]. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 


448 (Seager) Anciently among all the northern nations shak- 
ing of hands was held necessary to bind the bargain : a 
custom which we still retain in many verbal contracts : 
a sale thus made was called handsale {vendilio per mutuant 
manuunt complcxioncni). 1888 Elworthy IV. Somerset 
JVord-bk., Handsale weight, any article purchased by pois- 
ing it' in the hand so as to judge of the weight without 
actual weighing, is called handsale weight. 
Ha’nd-saw. A saw managed by one hand. 
*4x3 Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j hondsawe. 3497 A 7 aval 
Ate . Hen. VII 1x896) 324 Also for an handesaw price vjk 
1573-80 Baret AIzk H 78 A hand saw e..vuc scielie, on 
petite scie. 3596 Siiaks. i Hen. IV, n. iv. 187 My Buckler 
cut through and through, my Sword hackt like a Hand-saw. 
3664 Cotton Searron. Pref. (D.», ’Tis all the world to 
a handsaw but these barbarous Rascals would be so ill- 
manner’d as to laugh at us as confidently as we do at them. 
2798 Gr faille in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIIL 413 A stone- 
cutter was sawing rock crystal with a hand-saw, 3867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hand-saw , the smallest of the 
saws used by shipwrights, and used by one hand. 

b. In the following, handsaw is generally explained as 
a corruption of heronshaiu or hernseiu, dial, hamsa, heron. 
(Other conjectures taking hazvk in a different sense from the 
bird have also been made.) No other instances of the phrase, 
(except as quotations from Shakspere), have been found. 

1602 Siiaks. Ham. n. ii. 367, I am but mad North, North- 
West : when the Winde is Southerly, I know a Hawke from 
a Handsaw. 

Handsbreadth : sec Handrreadth. 
Handsel, hansel (harndsel, harnsel), sb. 
Forms : 3 handselue, (handsselle), 4 hancel, 5 
hansello, 5-7 hansell, 6 hnnsselle, 6-7 hand- 
sell, 6- hansel, handsel. [The form corresponds 
to OE. handschn glossed * mancipatio * (giving into 
the hands of another), or to ON. handsal , ‘ giving 
of the hand, promise or bargain confirmed by join- 
ing or shaking hands*, also, in same sense, hand- 
seld ; cf. OSw. handsal , Sw. hand sol money, etc. 
handed over to any one, gratuity, * tip \ But 
though there are some quotations (sense 2 b) which 
may have the simple sense of 1 gift *, the general 
notions of * omen, gift to bring good luck, luck- 
penny, auspicious inauguration or first use *, which 
run through the English uses of the word, are not 
accounted for by the sense of these OE. and ON. 
words. Cf. however Da. handsel 1 handsel, earnest- 
money*, also Gcr. hand geld, handgijt, handkauj, 
and esp. F. Itrcnne , OF. cslreinc , the senses of which 
are exactly parallel to our 2, 3, 4. 
c 3050 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 449/29 Mancipatio, handselen.] 
+ 1 . Lucky prognostic, omen, presage, augury; 
token or omen of good luck. Obs. 

c 3200 Vices 4- Virtues 29 Sum o5er dwel hie driue'5, 
and seggeO Jm* he nafde naht gode han(d)sselle <Je him hat 
healde. c izoo Tritt. CoH. Horn, xi Warienge and handselne 
and time and hwate and fclc swilche deueles craftes. 3303 
R. Bkunne Handl. Synuc/xq Of hancel y can no skylle also, 
Hyt ys nou^t to beleve harto . . For many hauyn glade hancel 
at he morw And to hem or euyn comh mochyl sorw. c 1475 
Paricnay 4S85 Where the Erie shold haue ill hansell anon. 
3500 Ortus Vocab., Strena est bona sors, Anglice hansell. 
*573 Twyne AEneid x. Eeij, /Eneas first the rusticke sort 
sets on For happy hansils sake [omen pugn.r]. 3579-80 
North Plutarch To Rdr. (1676) Avb, Among the cries of 
good handsell [Amyot, cris eTnenreux presage] and the 
wishes of good luck., one was; Happier be thou than 
Augustus. 3681 Glanvill Saddttcisntus 11. (1726) 305 He 
had it [a pewter dish] from Alice Duke for good Handsel for 
lits Daughter, who had lately lain in. 

2 . A gift or present (expressive of good wishes) 
at the beginning of a new year, or on entering upon 
any new condition, situation, or circumstances, the 
donning of new clothes, etc. ; originally, deemed 
to be auspicious, or to ensure good luck for the 
new j r ear, etc. [ = L. strena , F. ftrennei] 

13.. Gaw. Sf Gr. Knt. 66 Syhen riche forth ruunen to 
reche honde-selle, 5«3ed 3eres ^iftei on hi3, 5elde hem hi 
bond. Ibid. 491 This hanselle hatz Arthur of auenturus on 
fyrst, In songe ^er. X275 BARDOUR Bruce v. 220 Sic hansell 
to thejolk gaf he Ricnt in the first begynnyng, Newly at 
his ariwyng. 1500-20 Dunbar_ New Years Gift to King 
iii, God giue the gnid prosperitie. . In hansell of this guid 
new 3eir. c 3530 in Pol. Ret. <5* L. Poems 38 luellis prieious 
cane y non fynde .. To sende you. ,]>R newe yeres morowe, 
Wher-for lucke and good hansselle My herte y sende you. 
c 1532 Dewes Inf rod. Fr. in Palsgr. 945 To geve the first 
hansel, est r ini r. 1650 Fuller Pisgah it. ix. 289 The 
Syrian Kings civilly tendered their service, to give it as 
good handsell to so good a work. 1723 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 22 As it was the first time . . he took 1 A 5^. from my 
part, and told me I should give him that for handsel. 2784 
Burns ‘ There was a lad ’ ii, ’Twas then a blast o’ Janwar 
win* Blew hansel in on Robin. 2831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. 
ix, Neighbour after neighbour gave thee as handsel, silver 
or copper coins. 1856 Ld. Cockburn Mem. ii. <1874) 95 
About the New Year, .every child had got its handsel, and 
every farthing of every handsel was spent, there. 1883 
Lottgnt. Mag. Apr. 656 It was the immemorial custom for 
servants to receive handsel or first gifts of the year on this day. 
+b. Gift, present, given on anyoccasion ; reward. 
1300 Gower Con/. II. 373 If I might ought of love take, 
Such hansel have I nought forsake. 2399 Langl. Rich. 
Reddest. 91 Some, .were be-hote hansell if hey helpe wold 
To be seruyd sekirly of he same siluere. 15x3 Douglas 
sEneis ix. x. 104 Sik bodword heir the twys takyn Troianis 
Send is for hansell to Rutilianis. 

+ c. ironically. A ‘ dressing’ given or received. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur \ m. xvi, Anon with lytel myght 
he was leyd to the erthe, And as I trowe sayd sir Sag ram ore 
ye shal haue the same handsel that he hadde. 1583 Rich 
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Phylotus fy EvttUa (1835) 29 That your daughter should 
bestowe suche hansell on her housband as she hath alreadie 
bestowed vpon me. 

3. A first instalment of payment ; earnest money; 
the first money taken by a trader in the morning, 
a luck-penny ; anything given or taken as an omen, 
earnest, or pledge of what is to follow. 

[a 1400 Sir Bettes 3109 (MS. A.) Her ]jow hauest li^er 
haunsel, A worse he bc-tide schel.] 1569 Golding Hentinges 
Post. Ded. 4 Accept this Booke as a first hansell. 1571 
Campion Hist. Jrel. i. (1633) 60 Take this ..but for hansell, 
the gaine is to come. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lvi. § 1 1 The 
apostles ternie it sometime, .the pledge of our heauenly 
inheritance, sometime the hansell or earnest of that which 
is to come. 1614 B. J0NS0N Barth. Fair H. it, Bring him 
a sixe penny bottle of Ale ; they say, a fooles handsell is 
lucky. 1630 Massinger Renegado 1. iii, Nothing, sir— but 
pray Your worship to give me hansell. 1787 Grose Prev. 
Gloss. Superstitions 64 It is a common practice among the 
lower class of hucksters, pedlars, or dealers.. on receiving 
the. price of the first goods sold that day, which they call 
hansel, to spit on the money, as they term it, for good luck. 
1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 132 Hansel, a small sum 
on account, confirming the agreement. 1851 Mayhew Loud. 
Labour I. 369 4 Who’ll give me a handsel — who’ll give me 
a handsel?' 

4. The first use, experience, trial, proof, or speci- 
men of anything ; first taste, foretaste, first fruits : 
often with the notion of its being auspicious of 
what is to follow. 

5573 Twyne sEneid XI. GgUj, Here now remaine the 
spoiles, and hansell, of the hautie kingc [de rege superbo 
Primitive} Mezentius loe here lies. 1589 Greene Menaphon 
(Arb.)7i Had not Samela passed by.. he should like inough 
haue had first handsell of our new Shepheards sheepehooke. 
i6ox Holland Pliny II. 504 But this Perillus was the first 
himselfe that gaue the hansell to the engine of his own 
inuention. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. lxi. § 655 
That a novice, or young beginner, which sets up a trade, 
may give a taste, hansell or tryall of his skill to the Masters 
of the Company. 1730 Fielding Rape ■ upon Rape in. iii, 
1 have not seen one Prisoner brought in for a Rape this 
Fortnight, except your Honour. I hope your handsel will 
be lucky. 1837 Lockhart Scott 1 Oct. an. 1818 Such was the 
handsel, for Scott protested against its being considered as 
the house heating of the new Abbotsford. 1868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., Handsel , hansel, .the first use of anything, 
from a shop to a new implement, of whatever kind. 

5. attrib. and Comb . Handsel Monday, the first 
Monday of the year (usually according to Old Style), 
on which New Year s handsel is given. (AV.) 

1585 Hicins tr. Junius' Nomcnclaior 80 The first bridall 
banket after the wedding daye: the good handzell feast. 
1788 Burns ‘ I’ll kiss thee yet * ii, Young Kings upon 
their hansel throne, Are no. sae blest as I am, O 1 1793 
Statist. Acc. Scott. V. 66 Besides the stated fees, the master 
fof the parochial school] receives some small gratuity, 
generally 2 d. or 3 d. from each scholar on handsel Monday. 
179S ibid. XV. 201 note. On the evening of Handsel 
Monday, as it is called. .some of his neighbours came to 
make merry with him. 18x5 Scott Guy hi. xxxii, Grizy 
has. .maybe a bit compliment at Hansel Monanday. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hansel- Monday, the first Monday 
in the New Year, when it is customary to make children 
and servants a present. 

Handsel, v. [f. Handsel sb .] 

1. traits. To give handsel to (a person) ; to pre- 
sent with, give, or offer, something auspicious at 
the commencement of the year or day, the beginning 
of an enterprise, etc. ; to inaugurate the new year to 
(any one) with gifts, or the day to (a dealer) by 
being his first customer ; to present with earnest- 
money or a luck-penny in auspication of an engage- 
ment or bargain. 

<■1430 Pilgr. LyJ. Manhodc n. cxvjii. (1869) 119 It [a horn] 
hath be inaad euere sitbe j was born. And of him I was 
hanselled [de li je fit estrenie]. 1483 Cath, Atigl. 174/1 To 
Hanselle, siren a re, arrare. 1530 Palsgr. 578/2, I hansell 
one, 'I gyve him money in a mornyng for suche wares as he 
selleth.yV estrene. 1^83 Stocker Hist. Civ. I Par res Lowe 
C. 1. 153 Being in tins sort hanseled with a newyeeres gift. 
x6zx Cotgk., Estrener, to handsell, or bestow a New-yeares 
gift on. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. Jan. 1641 The Vote, 
Then let me somthing bring May hansell the New-Year to 
Charles my King. Mod. Sc. When I was at school, the 
custom of handselling the master on Handsel Monday still 
flourished in Scotland. 

2. To inaugurate with some ceremony or obser- 
vance' of an auspicious nature ; to auspicate. 

x6oo-6z I, T. Grim the Collier 11. in Hazt. Dodsley VIII. 
426 Let’s in, and handsel our new mansion-house With 
a carousing round of Spanish wine. 1636 Fitz-Geftray 
Holy Transport. (x88x) 189 Who com’st from heauen to 
blisse the earth, To handsel with thy bloud thy blessed 
birth. 1645 Rutherford Tryal Trt. of Faith (1845) 207 
That they may handsel the new throne with acts of mercy. 
i66x Morgan. Sph. Gentry m. ix. 101 Romulus having 
hanselled it with his brother’s blood made it an asylum for 
all commers. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. (1865) 44 
Capt. Samuel Holioke handseled his Office with the 
Slaughter of four or five of the Enemy. 1746 Mrs. Delany 
Let. to Mrs. Dcwcs in Life <$• Corr. 437 Having ordered 
Mr. .Langhorne to send in a little wine to your cellar at 
Welsbourne, by way of hanselling a new place. • i88x 
Besaxt & Rice 10 Pears’ Tenant , etc. Sweet Nelly I. 200 
1 wanted to present her with something to hansel friendship, 
b. Jig. (; ironical ). 

*583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 11. 52 He was 
by and by hansled with a Pistoll. i6xr Steed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. ix. xxiv. 274 The Gallies were assayled by Sir John 
Winkefield, who with his. small ships so hanselled their sides, 
as they were forced to creepe by the Shore. 163s Brosje 
Court Beggar 11. i.Wks. 1873 1 . 200 Take heede I begin 
not now, and handsell your Ladies house, .and your gentle- 


woman’s presence here with a fist about your eares. • 1699 
Farquhar Constant Couple Ilf. v, I’ll hansel his woman’s 
clothes for him 1 

3 . To inaugurate the use of ; to use for the first 
time ; to be the first to test, try, prove, taste. 

1605 Chapman, etc. Eastward Ho n. i. My lady . . is so 
ravished with desire to hansel her new coach. x6xz 'I'. 
Taylor Comm. Titus i. 8 Haman shall hansel! his owne 
gallowes. 1746 Tom Thumb's Trav. Eng. <$• Wales 104 
The Earl of Morton, who erected the Scotch Maiden, was 
himself the first who hansell’d it. 1841 Brewster Mart. 
Sc. m, iii. (1856) 202 However, we hanselled your cup. 1872 
F. Hall Mod. Eng. ii. 35 No expression was ever yet used 
which some one had not to handsel. 189* Dobson 18 th C. 
Vignettes 34 Joseph Warton had handselled them [Spence’s 
unpublished ‘Anecdotes *J for his ‘ Essay on Pope.’ 

Hence Handselling vbl. sb. 

1885 Black White Heather iii, A more substantial hand- 
selling of good luck. 

Hand-seller, handseller. [f. Hand sb. 
+ Sell v . : app. not from handsel.'] a. An itinerant 
auctioneer, who sells by 4 Dutch auction * ; a 4 cheap 
Jack *. b. A street-dealer who carries his stock- 
in-trade in a basket, tray, or' the like. 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 328 In the provinces, and 
in Scotland, there may be xoo ‘cheap Johns’, or, as they 
term themselves, * Han-sellers \ Ibid. 354 The sellers of 
tins, who carry them under their arms, or in any way. . 
apart from the use of a. vehicle, are known as hand-sellers. 
The word, hand-seller is construed by the street-traders as 
meaning literally hand seller, that is to say, a seller of things 
held or carried in the hand. 1865 Daily Tel. 21 Dec. 5/2 
A glib ‘hand-seller’, .mounted on his rostrum, dilates upon 
the contents of the volumes which he has to sell. 1879 Era 
6 Dec., Wanted, One First-class Handsellerand Planksman. 
Apply to Mr. T. H , Auction Vans, Chipping-Norton. 

So Hand-selling-. 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour 1 . 329 Sometimes its a better 
game than 4 han-selling’. 5879 T. Dixon in W. B. Scott 
Autoblog. Notes II. 267-8 There is a plan of dealing in 
books called hand-selling, which is selling by a kind of 
auction. The upset price.. is gradually reduced, till some- 
body takes it. 

Ha*ndsenyie. Obs . Aiso and-. Sc. form 
of Ensign, in various senses. 

1572 Hist.Jas. VI (1825) 139 Capten James Bruce. . Johne 
Robesoun, in Braydwodside, his andsenyd. a 1575 Diurn. 
Occurr. (Bannatyne) 330 HancKenyie of Scotland.. wes set 
on the castell heid of Edinburgh. 1591 R. Bruce Eleven 
Ser/u. Pviija (Jam.), He gaue them handseinyeis of his 
visible presence, as was the tabernacle, the ark. a 1605 
Montgomerie Poems lix. 8 Funeral! mark and handsei^e. 

t Ha’ndservant. Obs. [Cf. handmaid .] A 
servant attending upon one ; an attendant. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 443 The devil, 
and his handservant the world. 

Ha'ndshake. A shake of the hand : cf. next. 

1873 Tristram Moab xviii. 344, I gave him a hearty hand- 
shake. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 130 Let me return 
your handshake ! 

Ha*nd- ska-king . Shaking of hands in greet- 
ing or leave-taking. 

1805 Wordsw. Waggoner m. 45 What tears of rapture, 
what vow-making, Profound entreaties, and hand-shaking ! 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 50 That pleasant confusion of 
laughing interjections, and hand-shakings, and 1 How are 
you’s ’. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxx, There was much 
hand-shaking on the steps of the Abercorn Club. 

+ Ha’ndsmooth, a. and adv. Obs. exc. dial. 

A. adj. Level or flat as if smoothed with the 
hand ; smooth to the hand. 

1530 Palsgr. 452/2, I beate downe to the gronnde, or I 
beate .down hande smothe, je arrase. This castell was 
heate downe hande smothe with ordonaunce. 1558 Mou- 
wyng Ben Gorion (1567) 6 Iudas .. spedely set upon them, 
beat them downe handsmoth. 1590 X. Watson Death Sir 
F. Walsingham 233 Poems (Arb.) 165 Oheards and tender 
flocks, o handsmooth plains, a 1603 T- Cartwright Coif ut. 
RJtem. N. T. (1618) 505 This Epistle .. beateth it down as 
hand-smooth as it doth the sacrifices. 

, b. fig. Flat, plat, unqualified. 
i6iz VV. Sclater Ministers Portion Ep. Ded., Having no 
such evidence.. to carry away so handsmooth a conclusion. 

B. adv. Flatly; downright; without check, 
interruption, or qualification. 

1600 Abe. Abbot Exp. Jonah 500 He fretteth and chafeth 
hand-smooth with the Lord. x6xo Healey St. Aug. Cilie 
of God 768 This they avouch, hand-smooth. 1631 Celestina 
xi. 130 Shee . . will senze hand-smooth on a whole drove of 
us at once. X659 H. More Immort. Soul 11. xvii. (1662) 137 
All things goe on hand-smooth for it, without any check or 
stop. 1682 Mrs. Behk City Heiress xtt. i, Let ’em accuse 
me if they please, I come off hand-smooth with Ignoramus, 
a 1825 Forby Voc.E. Anglia , Hand-smooth, uninterruptedly, 
without obstacle ; also entirely.- 4 Heate it up handsmooth 
Handsome (hte-n d sz>m), a. [adv.). Forms : 5 
hondsom, 5~6handsum,5-8 handsom, 6 hande- 
som(e, hansum, 6-7 h.ansom(o, 6- Lands o me. 
[Known only from 15th c., f. Hand sb. + -some: 
cf. toothsome . Cf. early mod. (16th c.) Ger. hand- 
sam , Ger. dial, and EFris. Jiandsam , early mod. 
Du. handsaem , Du. handzaam , all in sense 1.] 

+ 1 . Easy to handle or manipulate, or to wield, 
deal with, or use in any way. Obs. 

c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1301 Sir Torrent gaderid good cobled 
stonys, Good and handsom ffor the nonys. c X440 Promf. 
Parv. 225/2 Handsum, or esy to hond werke,.f Pynson 
hansum \manualis. C1450 LoNELicn( 7 m//xiv .695 Lyghtere 
and more handsom it was Thanne his owen [ax]. iSS* 
Robinson tr. More’s Utop. 11. (1895) 262 Both easy to be 
caned, and handsome to be moued. 1598 Grexfavey 
Tacitus’ Ann. it. iv. 37 Neither were the barbarous huge 


targets, and long pikes so handsome, among trees and low 
shrubs, as darts and swords. 

+ b. Handy, ready at hand, convenient, suitable. 
Obs. or dial. 


1530 Tindalh Prol. Lev. in Doct. Treat. (1848)428 Ee- 
ware of allegories ; Jpr there is not a more hand.ome or apt 
thing to beguile withal than an allegory. 1545 Raynold 
Byrth Mankynde (1564) 93 b, Whiche of these partes shall 
seeme moste commodious and handsome to take it out by. 
1577 P- Goocn li crcsbach’s Ilusb. iv. (X586) 183 b, Carryall 
your Coames into some handsome place, where you meaue 
to make your Home. 1577 St. A ug. Manual Pref., A short 
and handsome abridgement of the chosen sayinges of the 
holy fathers. 1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxix. 571 Whatso- 
euer came next to their hands, and lay handsome for them, 
they rifled. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 505 quasi 

Stator ; the Letter Cappa, being only taken in fer the more 
ha nd som pron u nciation . 1 807 Pike Sources Misstss. (t 8 1 ol 
7 On the west shore, there is a very handsome situation for 
a garrison. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 111. iii. (1S72) 184 A 
handsome shelter for the next two years. 

2. Of action,' speech, etc.: Appropriate, apt, 
dexterous, clever, happy : in reference to language, 
sometimes implying gracefulness of style (cf. 3 , 6 ). 
? Obs. exc. US. 

*563-87 Foxe A. « 5 * M. (1596) 9/2 He wrote a sharpe and 
an handsome letter to Celestinus. 164* Rocers Naantan 
239 An handsome sudden evasion. 1652-62 H eylin Cosmog r. 
1. (1682) X2i They fell upon this handsom project. *690 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 106 Mr. Recorder in a hand- 
some speech congratulated the King on his happy successe 
in Ireland. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 455 r 2 Close Reasoning, 
and handsome Argumentation. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xv. xi, He determined to quit her, if he could but find a 
handsome pretence. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. A titer. III. 
83 They use the word ‘handsome’ much moie extensively 
than we do : saying that Webster made a handsome speech 
in the Senate. 

b. Of an agent: Apt, skilled, clever. Obs. exc. 
in US, or as associated with other senses. 

1547 Salcsbury Welsh Did., Hylaw, handsome. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 735 O handsome ex- 
positors ! 1570 Levins Manip. 162/11 Handsome, scitus. 
1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 83 You would 
haue bene more handsome to colour Cordouan skinnes, then 
to haue written proce.sse. a 1631 Drayton Moon-Calf [ R.), 
If some handsome players would it take, It (sure) a pretty 
interlude would make. 18.. Presbyterian [Americanisms), 
A writer is styled 1 a very handsome author meaning a good 
and clever one, and quite irrespective of his appearance, which 
may be the reverse of comely. 1883 Standard 22 Feb. 3/7 
The hitch was a most handsome winner when she killed. 


+ 3. Proper, fitting, seemly, becoming, decent. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxix. § 3 Came to Church in 
hansome holiday apparel!. 16x0 Bakrouch Metli. Physick 
v. xvi. 11639) 304 Let all things be clean and handsome 
about him. 1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife nr. i. Go get you 
handsom. 1654 in Whitlock's Zootonna To Author A iv b, 
Wit, Learning, and Variety of matter, put into a handsom 
Dresse. 

4. Of fair size or amount; 1 decent’, fair, con- 
siderable, moderately large. Now unusual. 

*577 B. Googe H crcsbach’s H usb. 11. (1586) 66 b, So groweth 
it to a handsome height, meete to shadowe hearbes. a 1649 
Winthrop New Eng. (1825) I. 7 The wind at E. and by N. 
a handsome gale with fair weather. 1670 Nakboroug’h 
Jml. in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. 1. (17**) 3 * Cut the Bodies in 
good handsome pieces. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Age, 
Two handsome Glasses of this Water may be drank e\ery 
Morning fasting, c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) I. 164 
They export pretty handsome quantities of pickled salmon. 
x8rr BrackENkjdce Jrnl. in Views Louisiana (1814) 231 It 
continues a handsome width. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. iii. 
(1872) 14 The soil, everywhere of handsome depth. 

b. Of a sum of money, a fortune, a gift, etc. : 
Considerable, Now (by association with 5 ) in 
stronger sense : Ample, generous, liberal, munificent. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush. 1. (15861 10 b, I graunt 
I coulde make a good handsome gayne of them. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Lc Blanc's Trav. 270 Having.. given him a 
handsome piece of money to unlock his secret. 1788 
Priestley Led. Hist . v. liii. 410 To get handsome fortune*, 
by small profits, and large dealings. 18x1 Sporting Mag. 
XXXVIII. 3x0 By a handsome price he meant a good price. 
*835 Marryat Jac. Faith f. xxxix, She has been told that 
he has left you something handsome. 1855 Thackeray 
Rose < 5 * Ring vii, King Valero^ also sent Sir Tomaso . . a 
handsome order for money. x88x Daily Tel. 28 Jan., His 
pay. .very much handsomer than his brother Jack gets. 

C. Humorously, of a reproof or punishment: 
Ample, strong, severe, 4 fine 
1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 131 And reproach’d me in a 
handsome Manner. 1796 Grosk Did. V ulg. Tongue , Hand- 
some Reward, This, in advertisements, means a horse- 
whipping. 1824 Scott St. Renan's x\, Finding the cow- 
boy, with a shirt about him. .and treating him to a handsome 
drubbing. 

5. Of conduct, etc. : Fitting, seemly, becoming ; 
courteous, gracious, polite. Now in stronger sense, 
denoting a quality that evokes moral admiration 
(cf. sense 6) : Generous, magnanimous. 

1621 Fletcher Pilgrim iv. ii. Was it fair pky? did ‘j 
appear to you handsome 1 1673 S* C. R ules of Ctvih y 5 

Because it is not so handsom to sit full in Ins face, it >e 
esteemed good Breeding, if he place himself en profile or 
something side ways. i<>93~4 Gibson in Lett. B , 
(Camden) 219 Twill be handsome for me 1 fin* ‘ 0 ^PP*> 
myself to the Provost, for fear it sbould^oth^rwisc^be^ot 
‘1 taken. 1 , 

24, I was introduced to Sir 


well taken, 1782 OpYb in J. J. Rogers O/ic fir JVks. (j8?8) 
5 “is intr^uced to Si/jok who -aid 
things of me both to my face and my b: ach. JB 30 

J. H. Monk BtntUy . t S Through tb« ,"j sora L c ,°^“ Ct ^ f 
the dean the diipule was amicably settled- y 

Clarke Shots. Chor. vi. ..= In the sequel, houetcr, Ford 


does make a handsome atonement. 
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HAND TO MOUTH. 


b. spec. Of military exploits: Soldierly, gallant, 
brave, admirable. Obs . or arch. 

1665 Manley Grotius* Low C. Warres 293 Now was a very 
handsom Sally made out ofCoevorden. 1726 Shelvocke 
Poy. round World (1757) 454 [The] Second lieutenant, who 
made a handsom resistance. 1812 4 Wellington Disf>. 
4 Aug . in Examiner 31 Aug. 552/2, I enclose.. [a] report of 
a very handsome affair with the enemy’s cavalry. 

6 . Having a fine form or figure (usually in con- 
junction with full size or stateliness) ; ‘ beautiful with 
dignity* Q.) * fine \ (The prevailing current sense.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. it. iv. 3 A handsom stripling. i6ax 
R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Comnnv. (1603) 69 The streetes. .more 
neate and handsome then those of Italy. 1604 Shahs. Oth. 
iv. iii. 37 This Lodouico is a proper man . .A very handsome 
man. 1622 Wither Muir. Phitar. Wks. (1633) 710 Who 
could dote on thing so common As meer outward handsome 
Woman? 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius * S r oy. Ambuss. 17 
Young Lords, very handsome, both as to Face and Body. 
1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 10 Mar., 
She appeared to me handsomer than before. 1783 Cowper 
Lett. 10 Nov., I can look at., a handsome tree, every day of 
my life with new pleasure. 1841 James BrigandXx, He was 
one of the handsomest and most splendid Cavaliers of his 
day. 1849 — Woodman ii, A large and handsome room, 
lined entirely with beautiful carved oak. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 281 New and vigorous 
shoots, producing much better and handsomer plants. 1855 
Thackeray Rose <y Ring xvii, She is very pretty, but not 
so extraordinarily handsome. 

33. adv. = Handsomely (in various senses). 
Now only in vulgar use, exc. in proverb Handsome 
is that handsome does. 

fa 1400 Marie Artk. 2128 Thowe arte to bye by }?e hal/e, 

1 hete J>e in trouthe ! Thowe salle be handsomere bye, with 
he helpe of my Lorde 1 1591 Troub. Raigne K. John tiSxi) 
53 This geere doth cotton hansome, That couetousnesse so 
cunningly must pay the lechers ransome. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IP, it. iv. 303 Proue that euer I dresse my selfe 
handsome, till thy returne. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. IP. i. She 
would answer, ‘they are as Heaven made them— handsome 
enough, if they be good enough ; for handsome is that 
handsome does’. 1796 Grose Diet . Pulg. Tongue s. v., 
Handsome is that handsome does; a proverb frequently 
cited by ugly women. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge i, Do 
you suppose Highwaymen don’t dress handsomer than that? 

+ Handsome, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj.] traits. 
To make handsome (in various senses) ; to fit, 
adapt ; to make seemly or becoming, bring to a 
proper condition (also with up); to beautify, adorn. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 324 Let the 
ploughe be handesomed for them also, acording to their 
sortes. X593 Donne Sat. 1, Him. .all repute For his device, jn 
handsoming a suit (of clothes]. .to have the best conceit. 
1600 Surflet Countrte Faring 1. x. 48 He shall ouerlooke 
his warren to stoare it a new, and to handsome vp the 
earths. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 42 Some of the 
Planters that^ meant to handsom their houses, were minded 
to send for gilt leather, and hang their rooms with that. 

Handsomeish (hsemsimiij), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
as prec. + -ish.] Somewhat handsome. 

1754 Richardson Grandisoit (1811) VI. 339 He is a fine, 
jolly, hearty, handsomeish man. 

Handsomely (h?e*nsi'mli), /7^. [f. as prec. 
+ -lt ^.] In a handsome manner, 
fl. Conveniently, handily, readily. Obs. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos, (ed. Palfr.) 77 Heauy 
things shall little grieve him that can handsomely bear 
them. 1577 B. Googe HtresbacKs HiisB. iv. (1586) 173 
If you can handsomely convey them, it is best to bring from 
the Sea, little Rockes with theWeedes and all upponthem. 
1653 Goddard Let . 28 July in Mert. Reg. II. 396, I finde 
that I cannot handsomely orindeed without great prejudice 
. .come to Oxford. 1669 Shadwell Royal Shepherdess iv. 
Wks. 1720 I. 280 If thou canst handsomely, do it, and be 
back early in the morning. 
d*2, Fitly, appropriately, aptly. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 6 Though he can handsomely 
sette them together. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. hi. 202 
How much more fitly and more handesomely might these 
thtnges he applied by way of allegorie. 1635-56 Cowley 
David (is iv. note m 13 The 20 years of the Arks abiding at 
Cunath-jearim will be handsomely' made up. 1693 Salmon 
Bates' Dispens. 11.(1713)606 Heterogenous Bodies, which can 
never bandsomly mix together. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 13 
T 4 He says very handsomty. . that he does not act for gain, 
f 3. Skilfully, dexterously, cleverly. Obs. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 300 To handle 
the matter wyttelye and handesomelye for the purpose. 
1624 T. Scott 2nd Pt. Pox Pop. 57, I have known some 
under the cullour of selling Tobacco have carried Letters 
bandsomly, privily in the balls or roules. 1648 Gage West 
Ind. 26 The cards were handsomely shuffled. 1655 Fuller 
C/t. Hist. 1. i. § 7 The Iesuite handsomely answers. That 
Peter was then probably from home. 

b. Carefully; -without haste, gently, gradually. 
Now only Naut. (Cf. Cannily.) 

1550 Covkrdale Spir. Ferlc xxii. {1588) 212 He hath a 
sure eie to the stem to rule that as handsomly and cunn- 
ingly as he can. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 31 Poure in water, 
handsomly. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Tlieat. Ins. 915 Lay 
it handsomely and as closely on as the sick can endure it. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Lower handsomely l 
and lower cheerly l are opposed to each other, the former 
being the order to lower gradually, and the latter to lower 
expeditiously. 1832 Marry at N. Forster v, Ease off the 
mai n sheet, handsomely m3' lad — not too much. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors IPord-bk., Handsomely , signifies steadily or leis- 
urely ; as * lower away handsomely ’ when required to he 
done gradually and carefully. The term ‘handsomely’ 
repeated, implies ‘have a care ; not so fast ; tenderly*. 

4. With becoming or elegant action ; in good 
style, neatly, elegantly. Now rare. 

1582 Monday Eng. Rom. Life in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 


179 After they are risen, the}' fold vp theyr sbeetes hand- 
somelie. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. 11. r6i The girl was to be com- 
mended, for she answered the Musick hansomely. > a 1754 
Fielding Journey 1. xxv. Instruct a child in the science of 
coming handsomely into a room. 1809 M. Cutler in Li/c 
Jrnls. <}- Corr. (1888) II. 341 Dr. Griffin preached a- good 
sermon, handsomely delivered. 1870 Daily Nctvs 16 Apr., 
In the end, Kirkup threw his man handsomely. 

b. Ironically, in reference to reproof or punish- 
ment : Severely, * finely’, ‘in fine style \ 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 2 Phavorinus the Philosophier did 
hit a yong man over the thumbes very handsomely. ^ 1628 
Shirley Witty Fair One 1. iii. You take pains to whip me 
so handsomely. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Ctess Mar 3 Aug., We were all Sunday night tossed very 
handsomely. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxvii, The French- 
man who cleaned you out so handsomely last night. 

5. In accordance with what is becoming in con- 
duct ; courteously, graciously ; decently ; now in 
stronger sense, Generously, magnanimously. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vi. 74 That it maie please 
God handsomly and fauourably to send the good aide of 
his spirite. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 21 He 
maintained them handsomely, and near his person. 1708 N. 
Frowde Life Adv. Voy. (*773) 120 If I could handsomejy 
have refrained going to the House. 1827 J. W. Croker jn 
Diary xB Feb., The Duke spoke handsomely of Canning in 
all their personal intercourse. 288^ Manch. Iixani. 11 
June 4/7 It is admitted .. that in giving this pledge the 
Government have acted handsomely. 

b. Liberally, generously, amply; usually in re- 
ference to a payment or gift. 

1735 P. T. in Pope's Lett. 1. Suppl. 20 If you’ll pay the 
Paper and Print, and allow me handsomely for the Copy. 
1778 Johnson in Mad. D’Arblay Diary 26 Sept.. * He must 
come down very handsomel>’ with a settlement/ 1861 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 41 Edward., granted new privileges 
to the Hanse association, for which they were always ready 
to pay handsomely. 

8 . So as to have a fine or pleasing aspect ; admir- 
ably, beautifully. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. v. i. 203 Goe Sirlia, to my Cell .. trim 
it handsomely. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 11673) 14, 10 
Soldiers, .as proper men as I have seen, and as handsomely 
cloathed. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. IP. xxxi, He now therefore 
entered, handsomely drest in his regimentals. 1812 Bracken- 
ridge Pint's Louisiana (18x4 1 130 A vast plain . . handsomely 
diversified with prairie and woodland. 

Handsomeness (lirensCmnes). [fi as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being handsome. 

+ 1. Convenience, handiness ; fitness. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/1 Ha nsomnesse, aduenantett. 1552 
Huloet, Boke why che for hansomenes may be caried in 
iourne3’. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 14 For handsomeness sake 
. .it were good you hang the upper Glass upon a Nail. 

f2. Skill, dexterity, ability,clevemess ; propriety, 
becomingness, decency. Obs. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions tt. vi. 151 Teachinge 
them to ride, to shote. .with great diligence, and handsome- 
nes. i6xx Ootgr., Habileti .. readinesse, handsomenesse, 
dexteritie. 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 66 There may be 
decency or handsomnesse in the first usage of a thing. 

3. Graciousness, courtesy [obs.) ; magnanimity, 
liberality. 

a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M. 1. i, He will not* 
look withany handsomeness Upon a woman. Mod. We 
must admit the handsomeness of the reward. 

4. Seemliness or pleasantness of aspect, or (obs.) 
of style ; elegance, neatness ; beauty, comeliness ; 
in mod. use, beauty of a somewhat stately kind. 

1598 Hakluyt Poy. I. 248 (R.) Townes and villages also, 
hut built out of order, and with no hansomeness. a 2616 
Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M. 1. i, A goodly woman; And 
to her handsomeness she bears her state, Reserved and 
great. 1687 Settle Refl. Dryden 75 Hansomeness in a 
man I have heard of . . but never of Beauty before. 1827 
Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 3 2 Handsomeness is the more 
animal excellence, beauty the more imaginative. 1892 E. 
Reeves Homeiuard Bound 195 Admiration of the pictur- 
esque handsomeness of the men. 

Handspike (hre’nd,spaik), sb. Also 7 -spiek, 
-speck, 7-S -speek, 9 -spec. [ad. early mod. Da. 
handspaeckt , mod.Du. handspaak , in same sense (f. 
spaak, MDu. spake pole, rod). In Eng. app. assimi- 
lated to Spike (or in quot. 1615 to pike).] 

1. A wooden bar, used as a lever or crow, chiefly 
on ship-board and in artillery-service. It is rounded 
at the one end by which it is held and square at 
the other, and usually shod with iron. 

16x5 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner IIL 627 Two 
or three handpikes, of ash. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 31 A gunners quadrant, a hand spike, a crow of 
iron, to mount a peece. 1648-78 Hexham Dutch Diet 
Handispeecke, Bar, or Hand-Spiek. 1691 T. H[ale) Ace. 
New Invent. 119 Nautical Staticks, and Mechantcks, relat- 
ing to PulHes and Crows, Handspecks. 1696 Phillips (ed. 
5), A Handspeek, a Wooden Leaver, used in stead ofa Crow 
of Iron to traverse the Ordnance [1706 (ed. Kersey), or to 
heave in a Windlass to weigh up the Anchor]. 1748 F. 
Smith Poy. Disc. l. 53 The Ice .. was cleared from the 
Head of the Ship with Handspikes. 2836 Marryat 
MidsJi . Easy xiv. Jack knocked him down with a hand- 
spike. c 1850 Rudim. Nrnng. (Weale) 123 Handspec. 
1860-75 lire's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 782 Handspike , a 
strong wooden bar, used as a lever to move the windlass and 
capstan in heaving the anchor. 

2. Incorrectly for Sc. handspake , Handspoke. 

3. attnb. and Comb., as handspike-end , - man ; 
handspike-ring (. Artill .), the thimble on the 
trail transom of a gun, for the handspike by which 

• it is man ecu vied. 


1859 F. A. Griffiths A rtil. Man. (1862) 208 The assistant 
handspikemcn will attend the compressors. 1883 Stevenson 
Trcas. I si. iv. xx, Pretty handy with a handspike-end. 
Ha*ndspike, v. [f. prec. sb.] irans. To move 
or strike with a handspike. 

2776 in Harper's Mag. Sept. (1883) 547/2 In the act of 
hand-spiking up the Canon into the embrasure. X837 
Marryat Dogftendvi, He never would have handspiked me. 
Ha*ndspoke. In Sc. -spake, -spaik, -spike. 
[See Spoke.] A spoke or bar of wood carried in 
the hand ; spec, one of those used in carrying the 
coftin at a funeral in Scotland. 

2727 Walker Remark. Pass. 140 (Jam.) Friends would 
not suffer them to put their hands to a handspaik, tho’ they 
offered. 2816 Scott Antig. xxxi, The coffin, covered with 
a pall, and supported upon handspikes by the nearest 
relatives. 2850 Loudon's Encycl. Gard. $1$ The carrying 
lever, or handspoke is used in pairs for carrying tubs of 
plants or other bodies..Tw<Jof tnem united to a platform of 
boards form the common hand-barrow. 

Ha'nd-staff. 

1. A staff-like handle ; spec, that part of a flail 
by which it is held. 

24.. Poc. in Wr.-Wfdcker 594/47 Manutercium , an hand- 
staf. Item.. an handele. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 165/2 Fleyl 
stafic or honde staffe. 2688 K. Holme Armoury in. 333/1 
The Caplings fof a flail] . . are the strong double Leathers 
made fast to the top of the Hand-staff. 2827 H. Neele 
Rom. Hist. (1831) I. 77 Every English lance was red to the 
hand-staff with blood. 2831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 
161 By means of the reciprocating motion ofa lever to which 
[in bellows] the racket or handstaff is attached. 

*1*2. A popular name of some asterism ; according 
to Jamieson, ‘supposed to be Orion’s sword Obs. 

1513 Douglas AEncis vm. Prol. 154 The son, the sevin 
stern is, and the Charll wane, The elwand,the elementis,and 
Arthuris hufe, The home and the hand staff, a 2605 Mont- 
gomerie Fly ting w. Pohvart 419 Be the..Charlewaine, Be 
the homes, the handstaff, and the king’s ell. 

+ 3. A staff carried as a weapon. Obs. 

The word is a literal rendering of the Hebrew. 

2612 Bible Ezek. xxxix.9 They, .shall, .burne the weapons 
. . the bowes and the arrowes, and the handstaues [marg. 
iauclins, 2382 Wyclif stafs of hond] and the speares. 

t Ha’ndstone. Obs. A stone that can be lifted 
or thrown with the hand. 

2598 Grencwey Tacitus' Ann. iv. xi. 107 The barbarians 
. . now threw hand-stones against the rampire. a 1725 A. 
Simson Descr. Galloway (1823) 27 (Jam.) A cairn, or great 
heap of small handstones, with five or six high stones erected. 

Handstroke (harnd|Str<?uk). Also hand!-, 
handystroke. [f. Hand sb. + Stkoke. For the 
variant handistroke , handy stroke , cf. Hand-blow 
and Handy a .] 

+ 1. A stroke or blow with the hand. To come to 
handstrokes ( handy strokes), to come to blows or 
hand-to-hand fighting. So to be at handstrokes , etc. 

o. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xx. 30 They sliulde sootie 
assemble to gether to fyght at fiande strokes. 1548 Hall 
Citron lien. Pi, 90 After thei came to hande strokes : 
great e was the fight. 2625-6 Pukchas Pilgrims n. i486 
Immediately we came to handstrokes. c 2840 Manning Let. 
to Archdeacon Hare in Purcell Life (ed. 4) I. 163 Till I can 
come, as Hobbes says, to handstrokes with you. 

p. 2548 Hall Citron ., Hen. P, 50 When thei came to 
handystrokes. 1589 Disc. Poy. Spaine fy Port. (2881) 104 
Having beaten an Enemie at handle strokes. 2602 Hist. 
Eng. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 455 To. .bring the matter 
to handy strokes. 1692 R. L’Estrange Josephus , Wars in. 
xix. (1733) 687 Provoking them to handy Strokes. 

2. attrib. (Sec quot.) 

2880 C. A. W. Troyte in Grove Did. Plus. I. 219/2 [The 
bell] would in swinging past that point raise the rope; this 
gives the ringer a second pull.. and this is called the ‘hand- 
stroke ’ pull. 

+ Hand-tame, a. Obs. Tame and submissive 
to handling; mild, gentle. Hence Hand-tame- 
.ness, submissiveness, gentleness, raansuetude ; also 
Handtamed ppl. a., reduced to submission. 

<22300 E. E. Psalter xxxiii(i). 3 (MatzA Here handlame 
[ntansueti] and fame withal. Ibid. xliv. [xlv.J 5 For 
sothnes, and handtamenes, And rightwisenes, hat in J?e es. 
e 1325 Poem Times Edw. II, 398 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
341 To waxen al hand-tame that rathere weren so proude. 
a 2400-50 Alexander 504 As scho were hand-tame, c 2460 
Tmvtteley Myst . (Surtees) 98 We ar xnayde hand tamyd, 
Withe these gentlery men. 

Hand to hand, adv. phr. (a.). Also f band 
unto hand (obs. rare). With close approach of 
hands; at close quarters; man to man. (Chiefly 
in reference to fighting.) 

r 1400 Desir. T roy 20351 Neuer bond vnto bond harmyt 
he nother. a 2533 Ld. Berners Htion xliii. 144 To fyght 
with me hand to hande. 2589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. 9 My 
selfe drinking hand to hand with the founder of them. 1640 
Ld. Kynalmeaky in Lismore Papers Ser. u. (1888) IV. 147 
The King went imediately with him, and there talk’d hand 
to hand some three houres. 2847 Grote Greece (1862) III. 
xl.434 A close combat hand to hand was indispensable, 
b. attrib. or adj. (with - -). 

2836 Lytton A the/is (1837) 1. 478 The hand-to-hand valour 
of the Greeks. 2879 Froude Csesar xiv. 209 In these hand- 
to-hand engagements there were no wounded. 

Hand to mouth, phr. (a., sb.). 

1. From hand to mouth ; by consuming food as 
soon as it is obtained; with attention to immediate 
wants only; without provision for the future ; im- 
providently, thriftlessly. 

2509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 45 Theyr vayr.e 
myndes to farther thynges is dull Saue on that which from 
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hande to mouth is brought. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
lxviii. 11 Hungery folkes that are fed from hand too mouth. 
1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 56 No supply. But just 
from hand to mouth, no Granary. 1790 Cowfer Let. to Ncio- 
ton 5 Feb., I subsist, as the poor are vulgarly said to do, from 
hand to mouth. 1887 Jessopp Arcady Introd. 14 We in the 
country are one and all living from hand to mouth. 

2 . allrib. or adj. (with--). Involving immediate 
consumption (or, transf., disposal of goods) as 
soon as obtained; aiming at the satisfaction of 
present needs only ; improvident. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 181 Contented with 
hand-to-mouth con veniencies. 1860W. G. Clark Vac. Tour 
30 The hand-to-mouth purblind policy of your Government. 
1892 \V. Pike Barren Ground N. Canada 71 Very agree- 
able after the hand-to-mouth existence we had been leading. 

3 . sb. Lack of provision for the future. 

1864 Tennyson En. Ard. n6 Low miserable lives of hand- 
to-mouth. 

Hand -vice. A vice that may be held in 
one hand. Sometimes applied to a small movable 
vice that can be fixed to a bench. 

i6ix Cotgr., Oberon .. the hand-vice, or toole, wherewith 
a Locksmith holds a key as he files it. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariners Mag. 11. 51 You should have a Hand-Vice, so 
made as to screw into tne edge of a Board for your use. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 5 The Office of the Hand-Vice, is to 
hold small work in, that may require often turning about. 
1822 Imisqn Sc. $ Art II. 426 Fix a hand-vice to some part 
of it where no work is intended to be. 

Hand-waled, fpl ■ a. Sc. Also 7 -weal’d, 
8-9 -wailed. [See Wale zl] Chosen or selected 
by hand ; individually or carefully selected, picked. 

1671 True Nonconf. 293 Communicating with hand-weal’d 
companions. 1719 Ramsay Ep. to Hamilton 2 Sept. 74 Sic 
wordy, wanton, hand-wad’d ware. 1727 SValker Remark. 
Pass. 58 (Jam.) To apprehend and bring to condign punish- 
ment our hand- wail'd murderers. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi . x. 
The hand -waled murderers, whose hands are hard as horn 
wi’ haudin the slaughter-weapons. [By Scott app. thought 
to refer to wales on the hands.] 

So Hand-waling- (-waiUingf), vbl. sb. 

1709 f\V. Guthrie Serm. 15 (Jam.) Tho 1 ye be a singular 
waill’d companie . . and the best that by hand wailling can 
be waill’d out of Clydesdale. 

Handwarp : see Handywarp. 
t Ha'ndwhile. Ohs. Also &. handlang- 
-whilo, niod.Sc. hanla* while. [OE. hand-hwil : 
see Hand and WhibejA] A moment, an instant, 
a span (of time). 

c xooo jElfric Horn. I. 294 pa tid o55e 5a band-hwile he 
min Feeder sesette ]>urh his mihte. cnoo Ormin 12166 patt 
dcofell let te Laferrd seon..inn an hanndwhHe. .pe kinedo- 
mess alle. axzz$ Auer. R. 146 Hure pet is agon in one 
handhwule ! 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 267 pise foure . . 

harwed in an handwhile al holy scripture, c 1400 Dcstr, 
Troy 1 1030 Halpe hym to horse in a hond qwhile. 1556 J. 
Heywood Spider If F, xxx. 23 Conscience euery handwhile 
thou doste cry. 1646 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. (1663) 27 
Contradict not at every hand-while, that which others say. 

0. c 3460 Towneley My si. (Surtees) 109, I may not syt at 
my note, A hand lang while. 1802 J. Sibbald Citron. Scot. 
Poetry _ Gloss. (Jam.), Handwhile. vulg. Han la-while, a 
short time. Mod. Sc. He canna sit .still a hanla* while. 
Ha'nd-woman. Ohs. or dial. 

+ 1 . A female attendant ; a handmaid. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2593 Sar. .had hir wit a hand womman, 
pat agar hight. Ibid. 10906, 1 am mi lauerd hand-wimman. 
2. {dial.) 

1847-78 Halluvell, Hand-woman , a midwife. Devon. 
Handwork (hcemd 1 wit»Jk). Forms: 1 -we ore, 
3-5 -werk, 6- work; also 0. 3-5 hande-, 
(honde-) -werk, wark. [OE. hand-weorc , found 
besidethe more frequent hand-geweorc Handiwork. 
In ME. the northern dialect had hande-werk , as if 
f. an inflected form of hand ; perh. after ON. 
handa-verk. When the e became mute in 14th c., 
this also sank into hand-zverhi] 

1 . A thing or quantity of things wrought ^>r 
made by the hands; = Handiwork 1. Obs. 

a 1000 Riddles xxi. 7 Sine hondweorc sinipa. a 1300 E. E , 
Psalter cxxxvii[i]. 8 Pi hend-werke ne forsake for -pi. c 1325 
Meir. Horn. 71 This Makary Come unto the cyte . . To sell 
thar hys handiverke. a 3420 Hoccleve De Reg. Pritic. 3340 
His handwerk and his creature. 3594 Kyd Cornelia in 
Dodsley O. PI. (1780) II. 253 Thou heaven’s hand-work Fair 
Illium. 1895 Morris Beowulf 16 The best of all war-shrouds, 
The hand-work of Weland. 

p. c 1200 Ormin 5054 Mann iss Godess handewerre. 
a 3300 Cursor M. 1155 (Cott.) Mi handewark als eggesme. 
C3340 Ibid. 20222 (Fairf.) Kepe pi hande werk fra shame. 
C3470 Henry Wallace it. 186 Quhi will thow giff thi 
handewark for nocht ? 

2 . Work done with the hands ; working with the 
hands ; manual operation or labour ; now esp. as 
distinguished from work done by or with machinery. 

. 1 a xooo Eccles. Inst. 3 in Thorpe Laws II. 404 (Bosw.) 
purh S«et handweorc. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6683 Of his hond- 
werk wolde he gete Clothes to wryne hym. 1552 Latimer 
Serm.ff Rem. (1845) 4 1 They think they get their livings with 
their own handwork. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 39 The Archi- 
tect . . divecteth the Mechanicien, to handwotke. x6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 531 One brasen image Jie had of Mentors 
hand-worke. 1856 Emerson Eng Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 74 The incessant repetition of the same hand-work 
dwarfs the man. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
261 We hear a great deal about ‘handwork* ; everything 
must be handwork. 1897 The Chi snick Press 4 The repu- 
tation for Handwork which they have acquired. 

Ha - nd-work e & (-wrnkt), ppl. a. Worked, 
made or done by hand, and not by mechanism. 


1818 Todd, Handvjarkcd , made with hands ; formed by 
workmanship : 1861 W. F. Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 4^0 
The substitution of thesteam printing-machine for the hand- 
worked printing-press. 1887 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 8/2 
Hand-worked bilge pumps. 3893 Ibid. 1 June 7/2 A speci- 
men of a hand-worked gun now in use in the navy. 

Ha'nd-worker. One who works with his 
hands : opposed variously to one who works with 
his head, one who employs the hands of others, 
or one who works with a machine. 

1844 Cobden in League 10 Aug., Be he.. merchant, manu- 
facturer or handworker. 1862 T. Morrall Needle-making 
20 The hand-workers' prices were much reduced by the 
machines. 1896 L. Echenstein Woman under Mottaslicism 
2 38 T he productions of the old hand-worker. 

Ha’nd.-working'. Working with the hands ; 
manna! labour or operation. Also attrib. 

In first two quots. a literal transl. of Gr. xeipoupytasurgery. 
c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 7 (MS. B.\ For pe ende and pe 
prophyte of surgerye ys of hand wyrehynge. . whyche techip 
vs to worche with handes in a Mannes body. 1548-77 
Vicaky Anal. i. (1888) 13 Ipocras sayth, that Surgerie is 
hande working in mans body. 3580 Sidney Ps. xix. i, The 
firmament.. Shewes His hand-working wonders. 

+ Ha*ndworm. Obs. An acarid, (he itch-insect 
{Sar copies scabiei) which burrows in the hands. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 320 Briensis , honduyrm. c 1000 Voc. 
in Wright 288/4 Urdus, hand-\yyrm. 34.. Metr. Voc. in 
Wr.AVulcker 625/6 Curio, hondworme. 1530 Palsgk. 229/1 
Hande wo rme, ciron. 1630 J. Taylor Wks. (N.), AH the 
world is .. to the heavens, as a hand-worme or nit may be 
compared to the world. 3677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. m. 
v. 274 That Animal that well near escapes his sight by reason 
of its smalness, as the carus, the Cyro or Hand-worm. <1x693 
VnQVHARr Rabelais ui. xxi. i8r Fleas, Punies, Handworms. 
Ha'nd-wrist. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hand - 
•wrist , - ivy r st , f. Hand + Wrist, wyrst, OFris. 
wriust wrist, and instep, Ger. rist instep.] 

X. The mist or joint of the hand. Now dial, 
a xooo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wtilcker 216/24 Cuba, i. ulna , 
elnboga, uel hond wyrst. c 3050 Ibid. 356/20 Articulus, 
hand wyrst. c 3325 Gloss W. de Biblestu. in Wright Voc. 147 
Le cott dc la meytt , the hand wriste. 3560 Framfton in 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xx. 244 The blood sprang out at my 
hand-wrists, where I was tied. 3650 Cromwell Let. 4 Sept, 
in Carlyle , Colonel Whalley only cut in the handwrist. 
3809 Parkins Culpepper * s Eng. Physic. Ettl.yxz Bruised and 
applied to the soles of the feet and hand-wrists. [In Somer- 
setsh.. Wiltsh., and Glouces. Dialects.] 
f 2 . A cuff. Obs. rare . 

3707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Coin. Wks. (1709) 229 Ruffles 
and Hand-wrists, to appear in sight, and represent Shirt- 
Sleeves. 

tHa-ndwrit. Obs. [f. Hand sb. + Whit : cf. 
OE. handytwrlt , and Handwriting ; also Sc. hand 
of writ : see Hand j6 b.] Handwriting; auto- 
graph; signature. 

cxzoo Ormin 13566 purrh Moys^sess hande writt. _ 1536 
Bellendcn Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 300 He demandit thaim gif 
thay kend thair handwnttisand selis. _ 3560 inTytler Hist. 
Scot. 4x864) III. 397 An assured promise under their hand- 
writs. 1616 W. Haig in J. Russell Haigs vii. (18S1) 160 
Which he pretends was of my handwrit. 1693 Sc. Presbyt. 
Eloq. (1738) 116 Deny your own Hand-Write if you dare? 

Ha’ndwrite, rare. [prob. a back-formation 
from hand-written , written by hand, like hand- 
made, etc. : see Hand sb. 62 b.] trans. To write 
with the hand, or with one's own hand. 

• 1849-53 Fock Ch. of Fathers III. ix. 223 A fine psalter . . 
hand-written. 1873 Athenxum 13 May 584 To prove that 
Francis hand-wrote the Junian letters is not to demonstrate 
that he composed them. 3878 Browning Poets Croisic xcv, 

I myself Hand-write what’s legible yet picturesque. j 

Handwriting* (brc*nd,r3itii)). [Cf. L. mamt- 
scriptum , Gr. yeipoypa^oi/.] 

1 . Writing with the hand ; manuscript as dis- 
tinguished from print, etc. ; the writing of a par- 
ticular hand or person, or that pertaining to 
a particular time or nation. 

X500-20DUNBAR PoemsWx. 16 Versis off his awin hand vrytt- 
ing. X639T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Rclat. 399 A young man 
that could artificially counterfeit all manner of hand writing. 
1783 Burke ReP- Comm. India Wks. XI. 215 A paper in his 
own handwriting. 1891 Scott & D a vey// isiorical Documen ts 
46 The study of handwritings. 1893 E. M. Thompson Hand- 
6k. Gk. <5- Lat. Palxogr. Pref. 7 As he grows up the child 
developes a handwriting of his own, diverging more and 
more from the models. 

2 . That which is written by hand ; manuscript ; 
a piece of written matter ; a written document or 
note. Obs. or arch. 

3534 Tindale Col. ii. 14 He.. hath put out the hand- 
writmge that was agaynst vs. 1535 Coverdale Job i. 17 
He gaue him the sayae weight ofsyluer vnder an hand- 
writinge. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 155 When hand 
writing and Epistles passe too and fro in absence and dis- 
tance. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 66 To forge 
4 parchment leaves of an olde handwriting. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest viii, Adeline took it up, and open- 
ing it perceived a hand-writing. 

jig. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic ii. (1833) 10 The optic 
nerve is the channel by which the mind peruses the'hand- 
writing of Nature on the retina. 

Handy, sb . north, dial. [f. Hand sb.] See 
quot. 1825. 

1681 Inv. in Eiggar J Ho. of Fleming (1862) 62 Item to 
Andrew Murray ane Say a handy and a seek rindle. . 1818 
Edin. Mag. Dec- 503 (Jam.), I flang the hannie frae me. 
1825 Brockett N- C. Gloss., Handy , a small wooden vessel 
with an upright handle. 3847-78 HalliwEll, Handy , a 
piggin. 


Handy (hsendi), a. [In sense 1 , app. developed 
from the first element in Handiwork (q.v.), which 
was often written separately as handi, handle, handy, 
being app. taken as an ndj. = ‘ manual and so 
extended to other words, as labour , occupation , 
operation , art, and the like. In the later senses 
(after 1600), it appears to be a normal derivative 
of Hand sb. +-Y. (Not directly connected with 
hcjidy.y) 

1 . Of, or done by, the hand ; manual. Obs. 

[a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xix. 60 Thin hondy werk nult 
thou lete. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 40 But 
handie crafte called Arte MechanicalL 3581 Marucck Bk.of 
Notes 1077 A Temple of mans handy worke.) 

iS3S Coverdale Haggai i. n Vpon men and vpon catell, 
yes and vpon all handy laboure. 3543 R. Copland Guydo/is 
Quest. Chirurg. A i\), Thynges belongynge to handy opera- 
cyon. 1553 Robinson tr. More’s Utop. n. (i8gs) 148 He is 
taken frame hys handy occupation. 3576 N ewton Lcmnies 
Complex. (1633) 17 Tinkers, Carters, Tipplers, handy Arti- 
ficers. 3585 T. WashinGton tr. Nicholay's Vpy. iv. xxvii. 
146 He was punished by death as a private person, hut not 
by handye execution. 3612 Woodall Sttrg. Mate Pref. 
Wks. (1653) 5 C/tirurgia , or the Handy part of healing. 
3631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 150 Whose exercise was., 
handy labour, digging and filling vp againe their graues. 
3713 S. Sewall Diary 15 Sept. (1879) II. 398 Took the 
Churches Handy vote ; Church sat in the Gallery. 

+ b. Wielded by the hand ; hand to hand. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. vii. (1612) 29 Then fettle they 
to handy Armes. 

2 . Ready to hand; near at hand; conveniently 
accessible or ready for use. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 1.400 It was placed very handy, and 
convenient for such as went up to sacrifice. 3775 Romans 
Hist. Florida. App. 54, I .. found mahogany growing so 
handy that I took in about 4000 feet of it in a very few days. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe'’ Uncle Tom's C. xx, Knocked down with 
the shovel or tongs, which ever came handiest. 1894 R. 
Bridges Feast of Bacchus 11. 760 , 1 happen to have it handy. 

3 . Convenient to handle or hold in the hand; 
easy to be manipulated, managed, or directed. 

1694 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 195 Use lias made the Mawl 
more handy for them. 3776 J. Q. Adams Wks. (1S54) 

382 The galleys first built.. were too large to be handy. 
x88o Times 25 Dec. 7/4 The ship sails well . . Steers well 
under all circumstances, and is very handy. 1897 A. Lang 
in Bookman Jan. 115/2 The volume is delightfully handy, 
and the type excellent. 

4 . Ready or clever with the hands ; dexterous ; 
able to turn the hand to anything. 

3662 J. Davies tr. O Larins' Voy. Ambass. 89 They ate 
very handy, and easily imitate any thing they see done. 
3790 J. B. Moreton W. Indies 43 Two smart handy boys or 
girls. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 112 A man 
. . of that peculiar universality of genius which forms, what 
is called in country phrase, a handy fellow. 3847 De 
Quince y Sp. MU. Nun v. (1853) 9 She was a handy girl. 
She could turn her hand to anything. 1874 L. STEPficN 
Hours in Library (1892) I. ix. 300 That strange ingenuity 
which makes an American the handiest of all human beings. 

5 . Handy- in comb . a. (from sense 1 , or having 
the same origin) : Handy-blow: see Hand-blow; 
Handy- craft : see Handicraft ; fHandy-figbt, 
a hand-to-hand fight; f Handy-frame, what is 
framed by the hands, handiwork; Handy-grip(e : 
see Handgrip ; Handystrote : see Handsthoke ; 
fHandytlirift, what a man earns with his hands ; 


Handy- work: see Handiwork; + Handywright 
[repr. OE. *handiew}’rhta\ , a worker with his hands, 
a mechanic, b. (from senses 2-4) : Handy-billy 
(see quot.) ; Handybook {nonce-wd.) — Hand- 
book; Handy-man, a man of general utility, a man 
useful for all ‘sorts of odd jobs. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Handy-Billy. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Handy-billy, a small jigger purchase, 
used particularly in tops or the holds, for assisting in hoist- 
ing when weak-handed. A watch-tackle. 1867 Buchan 
{title) *Handy Book of Meteorology. 1888 Athenxum 
20 Oct. 522 (Cent.) Handbooks, or handybooks, may be de- 
signed or used in two different ways. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster v. i, Castor his horse, Pollux loves *ha_ndy-fights. 
1597 Middleton Wisd. Sol. paraphr. xvi. 4 Say, is your god 
like this, whom you ador'd. Oris this god like to your “handy- 
frame ? 1872 T imes 27 Aug. ( Farmer), The result is he cannot 
be called a *handy-man. 1887 N. tyQ. 7th Ser. III. 514 Often 
heard among labourers, handy-men, and artizans. Mod. 
Adverttsem. Handy*man wanted, used to horses and cows 
and make himself generally useful. <21592 Greene Orphanon 
Wks. (Grosart) XII. 86.He should gette it with his “handy- 
thrift. 1674 N. Fairfax BulktySelv. 193 Isaac Habrechtus 
that cunning “Handywright who made the Clock at Stras- 
burgh. ‘ , , 

Ha*ndy-da’ndy f sb. or adv. phrase. Also 
bandy-bandy, -pandy, -spandy. [A riming Jingle 
on hand, or its childish diminutive handy.] 

1 . A children's game in which a small object is 
shaken between the hands by one of the players, 
and, the hands being suddenly closed, * be 0 
player is required to guess in which hand Ihe 
object remains. 

The transferred use in sense 3 implies that the child *pia> 
was known before that date. , 

1585 H joins tr. Junius' Nomcndalor 297/2 ' 

The play called handie dandie. 1598 £ 
to shake between two hands, to pby ^-.u 

Deacon & Walker Attsw. Darel 73 
.Laying at handie dandle happely. . to make choice of that 
land, wherein the pin or the point « 

r. Aleman's GuzmandAlf I- H- »• 1 Iearccd 10 ^ at 
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Cock-All, at Handy-Pandy, and at Nine-holes [a la tafia, 
al fialmoy at hoyueld\. a 1764 Lloyd Cob filer oj Crip file- 
gate 103. 2801 Strutt Sfiarls <5- Past, iv.iv. 349- *847-78 

Halliwell s.v., He whirls his hands round each other, 
crying, * Handy-spandy, Jack-a-dandy, which good hand 
will you have?’ 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Handy-Bandy, 
the name of a game. A person conceals an object in one of 
his two closed hands, and invites his companion to tell 
which hand contains the object in the following words : 
Handy-Bandy, sugar-candy, Which hand wun yo have? 

b. 7 o flay handy-dandy. Often Jig. 

*579 Tom son Calvin's Serin. Tim. 319/2 Vet these mates 
will come hither and play handidandy.^ c 1585 R. Browne 
A nszy. Cartwright 2 Master Cartwright would playe at 
handle dandie with vs, and yet not giue vs that hand which 
we doe choose. 1683 Williams Ausw. Hunt's Post scr. 20 AH 
the Arts and Acts of Parliament afterwards, which.. played 
handy-dandy with the Crown. x86a Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. 
viii. v. (1865) III. 46 You cannot play handy-dandy with a 
King’s Crown, your Majesty ! say his new Ministers. 

c. The words used, as in the game, in offering 
a choice, or •when it is indifferent which of two 
things is chosen ; Choose which yon please *. 

1398 Chapman BI. Begg. Plays 1873 I. 16 Why loe heere 
we are both, I am in this hand, and hee is in that v handy 
dandy, prickly prandy, which hand will you haue. 1605 
Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 157 Change places, and handy-dandy, 
which is the Iustice, which is the theefe? 1687 Settle 
Re/l. Dryden 51 The expression is so excellent in cither 
sense, that Handy Dandy , ’tis no matter which you choose. 
^ 2 . Transposition, shifting, as from hand to hand. 
16x3 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe iii. no But is not heere 
olde handy pandy, when sentences shall be tossed from one 
place to another, without the Authors aduise? 

f 3 . Something held or offered in the closed hand ; 
a covert bribe or present. Ohs. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 61 Wro[n]g penne vppon Wisdom 
wepte to helpe Him for his handidnndi Rediliche he payede 
[*377 B. iv. 75 Thanne wowed wronge wisdome ful 3eme, 
To make his pees with his pens handi-dandi payed. 1393 
C. v. 68 On men of lawe wrong lokede and largelichhempro- 
frede, And for to haue of here help handy-dandy paycde.J 
B. Adverbially. With change of places; alter- 
nately, in rapid alternation. 

a 1529 Skelton Sfi. Parrot 176 Donatus be dryven out of 
schole, Prisians hed broken, now handy dandy And inter 
didascolos, is reckoned for a foie. 1679 R. L’Estrange 
Answ. to Appeal fr. Country to City 20 These people, .can 
set Governors and Subjects handy-dandy to Box one another 
like Punchinello’s Puppets, when they please. 

Handy-pandy, -spandy: see prec. 
Handyron, -yn, obs. forms of Andiron. 
t Ha’ndywarp. Obs. Also handwarp. [f. 
Handy a. i + Wahi* sb.] A kind of cloth made in 
the 1 6th c., of which app. the warp was prepared 
in some particular way. 

*55* Act 5 <5- 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § x All and everie colored 
Clothe or Clothes, .of lyke sortes commonlye called Handy- 
varpes. Ibid., All Whites .. made in the saide Shires or 
elswhere as Co.vsall Whites Glaynesfordes and other beinge 
Handwarpes. 2565 Golding Ovid's Met. vi. (1593) 127 Or 
on the rocke doth spinne the hand-warpe woofe Or else 
imbroidereth. 1606-7 Act 4 Jas. 1 , c. 2 § x Every White 
Cloth.. of like makinge commonlye called Handywarpes. 
Hane, Sc. var. of Hain v . ; obs. form of Khan. 
IlHaneg, hannege, hanega, obs. forms of 
Fan EG a, a Spanish measure of capacity. 

1588 PaRKE tr. Mendoza’s Hist . China iii. 7 You shall haue 
a haneg [of rice] for a ryall of plate. 2600 Hakluyt Voy. 
UI.46X Halfea hannege of maiz. 17x7 Freziek Voy. S. Sea 
117 Com. .6000 Hanegas..the Hanega weighing 150 Pounds. 

[Hanelon, -oune, erron. fT. Havelon sb. and z».] 
Hang (hmg), v. Pa. t. and pple. hung (hrg), 
hanged (hiegd). Forms: see below. ^The his- 
tory of this word involves that of two OE. and one 
ON. verb ; viz. (1) the OE. str. lion {\—h&hait), heng 
(? Mng),hangcn, {hpngeti), trans. ; (2) the OE. weak 
hangian, hangode , -od, (also hpng-), intr.— OFris. 
hangia , OS. hangon (for OHG. hangcii ) ; (3) the 
ON. causal vb. h^ngjan trans. = OHG. hptgan, 
MHG., MDn. heitgen. OE. hon = OS. and OHG. 
JuMian t MHG. ha hen, h&n, MLG. hCin, MDn. haeit, 
represented the OTeut. reduplicating vb., with con- 
sonant-exchange {gram matisehcr wcehscl), hiihan 
(from earlier * hat/ han ), heh&h (pi. hchaygiui ), 
haygati - , in Gothic, JuViaii , haih&h, haihfihun , 
Milan- (levelled under the present tense form). In 
WGer. and Norse, the pa. t. had the type hetjg : 
OS. heng, OHG. hiang , MHG. hicnc , Gcr. king, 
ON. hekk, pi. hengn ; OE. heng (Thing) , ME. heng, 
hieng, heyng, /ting. The pa. pple. haitgen also 
varied in OE. and ME. with hpngett (as in fang, 
long , etc.). Already in ON. the present stem h&h- 
had been ousted by the weak form hattga, and in 
the Middle period a similar change took place in 
all the WGer. lungs.: M HG. hdhcn.hangcn, MDu. 
Men, hattgen, ME. hSn, hangett {hongeti). This 
identified the old trans. vb. with the intr. hangian , 
hongiatt, so that both had now for the pres. t. hang 
{h$ng) ; jn consequence of which the strong pa. t 
and pa. pple. heng {hing), hangett {hongeti), and the 
weak forms, hangedc [hongede), -ed, became also 
generally confounded in sense, and (with some ex- 
ceptions) used indiscriminately.- Meanwhile the 
ON. causal verb h^ngja came into northern Eng. 


rvs hcng{e, also (with Eng. change of -eg to -ig), 
hing; at first app. with weak inflexion and trans. 
sense, hengde , hettged, hingdc, hinged ; but soon, by 
assimilation to the 3rd ablaut-class of str. verbs, 
with a pa. t. hang, varying in north, midl.with hong, 
both trans. and intr. At this period (I3-I5th c.), 
therefore, while the south had pres. t. hang, hong , 
and pa. heng, hing, the north had conversely pres. 
heng, hing , pa. hang, hong. Finally the northern 
inflexion hing, hang, was completed by the pa. pple. 
hung, which in the 16th c. penetrated into general 
Eng.; where arosea new pa.t.//?/«£*(like sing, sung, 
sung), in presence of which the earlier heng, hing , 
and hong became obs. The weak inflexion 
hanged however continued in use (being the only 
one used in Bible versions from Coverdale to 1611, 
though Tindalehad also hoitng) ; but was gradually 
superseded by hung in the general sense, trans. 
and intr., leaving hanged only in the special trans, 
sense (3) ‘put to death by hanging’, owing prob. 
to the retention of this archaic form by judges in 
pronouncing capital sentences. The distinction is 
found already in Shakspere, and is established in 
. the objurgatory expressions ‘You be hanged!’ 

‘ I’ll be hanged if I do and the like. Neverthe- 
less southern speakers and writers still often say 
‘the man was hung' instead of ‘hanged*. In the 
northern dialects, on the other hand, the distinction 
runs all throngh the verb, the special sense ‘ put 
to death by hanging’ being expressed by hang , 
hang' d, hang' d, while the general verb is hing, hang, 
hung ; the present tense ///V/g* extends into England 
as far south as Northamptonshire : see A. 1 c, qnot. 
1821. In those dialects, therefore, hing and hattg 
are distinct verbs, differing both in sense and inflex- 
ion ; but in Standard English, there being only the 
single form hang for the present tense, it is neces- 
sary to treat all the forms together. {Idattg is 
parallel in inflexion to Fang v .) 

The distinction of trans. and intr. has always tended to 
break down. The strong verb was orig. trans. in WGer. 
and in OE., hangian being the intr. ; but in ON., hattga, 
hekk, haugenn was intr., and the causal hengja trans. ; 
hengen is only trans in Ormin, but Cursor M.and Hampole 
ha heng, hing, both trans. and intr., like the contemporary 
southern hang, hong. Cf. also mod.Ger., in which the true 
intr. hattgen is -archaic, and ordinarily superseded by the 
trans. hattgen, though jhe pa. tenses hing intr, and hdngte 
irons, remain distinct in use.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 . Present tense stem. 

a. 1-3 h6- (inf. h6n, imper. h6h, 3rd sing. ind. 
h6p, pi. ind. and imper. hoif). (Only Ivans.) 

cjooo Ags. Gosfi. Matt, xxiii. 34 ^e hig ofsleacf and hoS 
and swingaS on eowrum xesomnunguin. — John xix. 6 
Hoh hyne, hoh hyne..Nimc ge nine and hoS. cxx6o 
Hatton Gosfi. ibid., Hoh hine, I103 hine. exaos Lav. 10009 
pat f e king heom sculde don oSer slan o<Ser hon. a 1250 
Owl $ Night. 1x23 Me pe hop in one rodde. 

0 . I [intr.) hang(i)-, 3- (also trans.) hang-. 
cjooo TElfric Gram. xxvi. (Z.) 157 Pcndeo, ic hangige. 
c 1000 TElfric Horn. 1. 596 Swa halfe wer hangian ne sceolde. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5015 (Cott.) Elies wil pai.. Your eldest 
sun or hefd or hang [Fair/. hange, Triti. honge]. 1382 
Wyclif Matt. xxii. 40 In tnese two maundementis hangith 
al pe lawe and prophetis. C1440 Pnnnfi. Parv. 225/2 
, Hangyn, by the selfe, fiendeo. Hangyn a thynge on a walle, 
or other lyke, fiendo, susficttdo. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 62 
Come, hang him upon that Willow twig. Mod. Hang it 
in front of the fire, and let it hang all night. 

7. 3-4 {intr.) hong(D- ; 3-5 (also Iratts.) hong- 
(hongue, honge). 

C950 Littdisf. Gosfi. Matt. xxii. 40 InSisum tuiem bibodum 
all ae stondes vel honges [Rushw. ealle ae honga'S]. CX205 
Lay. 510 Alle heo sculden hongien [c 1275 hongie] on hese 
treowen. CX275 Ibid. 5715 pat an hii solle hong)-. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 448 He suor, honge he ssolde Anon. C1300 
St. Brand att 555 The cloth that so he}e hongeth there. 
1340 Ayctifi. 31 Hit behouep yelde of>er hong)-. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 10/312 Ore louerd paron to hongue. 
X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 561 Ich mai honge vp min ax. ^1340 
Cursor M. 11890 (Fairf.) Traytours, he saide. . I sale honge 
50U [Cott., f7t5?/.Jiing]. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 20 Hong 
on him an heui Bridel. £“1380 Wyclif JVks. (1880) 316 
Knottis. .hongynge bifore. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 375 
Let picche her pedifeet, & honge hem hie. 14.. Eger «5» 
Grime X22 ia Fumiv. Percy Polio 1. 358 Faire on his brest 
he cold it honge. 

72. 3 heongi- intr., heong- trans. ■ 
c 1205 Lay. 26474 Alle heo sculleS heongien [ c 1275 hongi] 
he^e uppen treouwe. Ibid. 12281 Heo gunnen heongen 
[c 1275 honge] cniues. 

8. north, and n. midi. 2-6 heng. trans. and intr. 

[ c x2oo Ormin *henngenn : see ae]. CX330 R. Brunne 

C/troti, JVacc (Rolls) 16182 Dide henge his lymes on a bow. 
13.. Gaxv. <5- Gr. Knl. 282 A much berd as a busk ouer his 
brest benges. 1426 Audelay Poems 1 Hye on galouys 
fore^ to heng. c 1449 Pecock Refir. n. x. 199 Make CrKt 
plesid with hem which henge in him. 1538 Starkey Eng- 
land 1. iv. 118 Many mennys materys heng in sute. 

c. north, and n. midi. 3- hing- (4-6 hyng-) 
trans. and intr. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 4946 If yee giue dome, pan sal pai hing 
[So al! MSS.]. Ibid. 16020 To hefd him or to hing. c 1330 
R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 172 Gahves do 5e reise & hyng 
pis cheitefe. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 Hingand apon 


pat crosse. 1423 I as. I. King is Q. Ixxxix, Thaire hud is 
oure thaire eyne thay hyng. c 1440 York Myst. XY.xsX. 77 
ja, late hym hyng! 1483 Cath. Angl. . 186/1 To Hynge, 
fiendcrc. *570 Levins Mattifi. 135/36 Hing, to hang. x6ox 
Wkever Mirr. Mart. B vj b, Whose bloudy flaggs like 
fierie streamers hing. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 265 
To hing your vessels. .upon the Nail. 1822 Clare Vitl. 
Minstr. I. 46 Nodding bulrush down its drowk head hings. 
Ibid. II. 168 The lane-path where the dog-rose hings. 1826 
J. Wilson Noel. Ambr.Wks. 1855 I. ^e^Hing t on my 
thoomh. Mod. Sc. Hing it up, and let it hing for a day. 

2 . Past Tense. 

a. I heng (? hdng), pi. hengon ; 2-6 heng, pi. 
henge(n ; 4 heeng, -e(n, 4-6 henge, 6 heyng. 
Orig. trans. ; also 4-6 intr. 

cxooo /Elfric Gctt. xli. 13 Hine man heng. c xooo Ags. 
Gosfi. Luke xxiii. 33 par hig hine hengon [cxx6o Hatton 
Gosfi. hengenj. 1x54 O. E. Citron, an. 1137 §7 [Hi] him 
on rode hengen. £11300 Cursor M. 8498 (GOtt) He .. henge 
[Cott., Fair/. hang(e, 7>7>/. heng] fer-on, his folk to bie. 
c 1340 Ibid. 18561 iTrin.) pei him henge [C. hang, F., G. 
hanged]. 13.. Coer de L. 5712 Hys crouper heeng al ful! 
off belles, a 2550 Childlt. Jesus 641 (Mfitz.) His picher on- 

f »e sonnebeme he hieng. *382 Wyclif Ps. cxxxvi[i]. 2'Wee 
leengen [*388 hangiden] vp oure instrumens. c 2400 
Maundev. (1839) vin. 93 The Tree of Eldre, that Judas 
henge him self upon. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle iCaxton 1483) 1. 
xv. 10 For me thou henge vpon the crosse. c 1450 Merlin 
53 His legges and his reynes hengen above the water. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 13 Agabondus. .after henge his wyf. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 242 b, The thefe that 
heng vpon the crosse by our lorde. 1506 King 4 Barker % 
in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 4 Blake kow heydys sat he apon, The 
hornys heyng besyde. 

$. 4-5 hing(e, hyng, hynge. trans. and intr. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 17035 (Laud) While he hyng on that tre 
[Colt., Gfitt. hang, 7 Vr«. hong]. 1412-20 Lvdg. Citron. 
Troy in. xxii. (mS. Digby 230, If. 106 b/2), Vpon his arme 
he hinge [MS. Digby 232, If. 82 b/!, heng] his hors rene. 
e *450 Cost. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.)379 He hynge hymself upon 
a tre. 1460 Cargrave Citron. (Rolls) 2x4 Anon the Kyng . . 
hing [mis fir. hung] the Januensis, and mad a new Cap- 
teyn. 1494 Faoyan CJnvn. 1. eexliii, Thys mater hynge in 
argument . . by the space of xv dayes.^ 1532 Gcnvers Con/. 
vnt. (ed. Bertnelet) (R. Supp.), A pair ot bedes blacke as 
sable She toke and hynge my necke about. 

7. I hangode, 2-4 hangede (4 -udo), 4- 
hnnged. Ori". intr. ; from 3- also tram, (the 
only form of pa. t. in 16th c. Bible versions, exc. 
occas. Tindale). Now only traits., in sense 3. 

cjooo /Elfric Horn. II. 240 Da3a Crist hangode on rode 
for ure alysednysse. c 1200 Vices <5- Virtues 51 De hali rode 
5e Crist on hangede. c 1205 Lay. 29559 Heo , . nomen tailes 
of rehjen, and hanpede on his cape. CX340 Cursor M. 
29344 (Fairf.) pe quilk hanged [Coll., Gbtt. hang] with 
fals assise, a 1350 Childlt. Jesus 23 (Mfitz,) Iesus hangude 
is picher on J>e sonne beme. 1382 Wyclif Matt xxvii. 5 
Goyinge awey be hangide [v.r. heeng, 1388 hongide] liym 
with a grone. 2539 Biole (Great) Matt, xxvii. 5 And went 
and hanged hym selfe. Mod. [see B. 3.] 

8. 3-4 hongede (-ide), 4 Longed. Orig. intr. 
CX205 Lay. X3109 pe hod hongede adun. a 2*25 Aster. R. 
106 pc munt of Caltiarie, per ure Louerd honpede. c 1340 
Cursor M. 11898 (Trin.) per>*nne pei bonged him bi pe fete. 
1382 Wyclif Gen. xl. 22 The tother he hongide [2388 
hangide] in a gibite. _ Josh. ii. 21 She hongide [v.r. 
heeng, 2388 hangide] a litil reed coord in hir wyndowe. 

€. north, and it. midi. 3 hengde, pi. -en, 4 
henged. Orig, trans. ; in 4 also intr. 

CJ200 OR.MIN 9952 And henngdenn himm o rode. Ibid. 
13773 patt Judisskenn lape folic, pntt henngde Crist o rode. 
13.. Gaw. 4. Gr. Knl. 732 pe colde borne, .henged he3e 
ouer his hede in hard ysse-ikkles. 2340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 
5260 Als he henged on pe rode tre. 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
xxiv. 47 So I hengide [1388 hangide, z\ r. nynge] eer ryngis 
to honoure the face of hir. 

£. north, dial. 3-4 hinged, 4 hynged (-id, 
-ud). trans. and intr. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8080 (Cott.) Lang and side pair brues 
wern, And hinged all a-bout pair hern. Ibid. 16676 (Cott. 
& Gutt.) A theif on aiper side pai hinged [Fair/, hong, TV. 
heng]. a 1340 Hasipole Psalter xx i. x When he liync id on 
pe crosse. 1340 — Pr. Cousc. 5334 pe man..pe whilkyhe 
hynged on fe rode, c 14x0 Hamfiole's Psalter eviit. 7 
(Laud MS.) His dayes was few pat hyngid him selfe. . 
rj. north, dial. 3- hang, traits, and intr. 

<11300 Cursor M. 4468 (Cott.) Apon ilk bogh. .hang win*, 
beris inogh [Fair/, hange, Gbtt. hing, Trin. henge]. Ibid. 
284x5 iCott.) pe luus me hang bi-side iesu [Gbtt. hanged, 
Laud hanggyd, Trin. honged]. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
ii. 5 pat pece. .on whilk his body hang. 2578 Ps. Ii. in Scot. 
Poems 16/// C. II. 1 16 The. thief that hang on thy right 
hand. Mod. Sc. He hang his bonnet on the peg. A man 
that hang aboot the place. 

6 . n. midi. 3-7 hong, 3-5 pi. -e(n, 3-6 honge, 
6 holing, hoong. traits, and intr. (But the 16- 
17th c. instances may peril, mean huitg.) 

cj 275 Lay. 29559 HiL.nemen roh3e tayl..and hon^e[n 
on h]is cope, a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 68 For love 
thou hong on rode ire. £2340 Cursor M. 16717 (Trin.) po 
peues pat bi him honge. Ibid. 20336 (B. M. Add. MS.) Mi 
sone pei hongen on a tre. c 2386 Chaucer Knt.’s T, 2564 
The rynges on the temple dore that honge [Camfi. henge}. 
2513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11 . 781 Nothing ware 
that the axe hong so nere his awne heade. 2526-34 Tindale 
Matt, xxvii. 5 He., went and hounge hym sylfe Hater z/v, 
hanged]. — Acts x. 39 Whom they slew and honge [later 
zm. hanged] on tree. 2577^87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8)1 1. 
219 Then he hoong altogither on his sleeve. Ibid. III. 263 
At this answer the duke hoong the groine. 2602 2nd Pt. 
Return /r.' Parnass. 1 ii. 222 Hearers hong vpon his melt- 
ing tong [rime he song]. 

1. 6- hung. /raw. and intr. The current form. 
*577 E * Hogan in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 Some of them 
..hung down their heads like dogs. 2597 Daniel Civ; 
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Wars vn. (R.\ That which hung by more than by one nail. 
1636 G. Sandys Parafhr. Ps. (Cassell) {Thou] hung’st the 
solid earth in fleeting air, 1662 J. Davies tr. O/earins* Voy. 
A fiibnss, 49 They, - hung about his neck some Pipes. Mod. 
I hung the pictures where they hung before. 

3 . Fast Participle. 

a. 1-5 hangen (5 -yn). / 3 . 3-5 *hange, 5 hang. 
n 1000 Elene 852 (Gr.) On hwylcum Sara beama beam 
wealdendes . . hangen waere. <*1250 Gen, Ex. 4074 De 
bidde ic hangen Sat he ben. 148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 
38 Some were hangyn on galows. 

14. . Sir Beues 4051 (MS. M.) With skyll he shall be hang 
and drawe. £-1460 Ttnvneley Alyst. vSurtees) 226 Lo so hy 
thay have hym hang. 

7. 3-4 hongen. 5 . 3-4 yhonge, 4-5 honge. 
c 1330 R. BruNne Chron. (1810) 172 Better.. J?an to be 
hongen in hi frendis sight. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724! X74 Hys ssetd . . was banne yhonge 
wast Aboute ys ssoldren. <r 1400-50 Alexander 779 (Ashm.) 
Has a helme on his hede, and honge on his swyre A schene 
schondirhand schild. 

€. 4- hanged. (Now only in sense 3.) 

CX330 R. BrunNf. Chron . (1810) 50 Edrik was hanged on 
J?e toure. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 176 po he belle was 
ybou3t, and on be bei^e hanged. 1413 Pilgr. Senate (Cax- 
ton 1483) til. in. 51 Hye bemes and long on which were 
many hanged. 1535 Coverdai.e Hos. ii. 8 Which she hath 
hanged vpon Baal. 2610 Shaks. Temp. 1. 5. 35 If he be not 
borne to be bang’d. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 319 The Apple 
hanged in the Smoak. X703 Maundrell 7 oum. Jems. 
(1732) X43 There were also bang’d in the Wall two small 
Bells. 1703 Moxon A feck. Exerc. 202 When no weight is 
hanged to it. Mod. They were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. 

4-5 hongod, -ud, -id. 

c 1388 Tract in Wyclif *■ sScl. Wks. III. 472 He wolde raber 
be hongud. 1426 Audelay Poems 3 Thevys al day hongud 
thay be. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 152 a fx Theron he was 
honged tyl hys Armes were out of Joynte. 

7 ]. north, and n. 7 /tid/. 3-6 honged (5-6 -yd). 
c xzoo Ormih xor8 Patt waxheriflt wass henngedd tar. 
£-1300 Havelok 2480 To be galwes drawen .. And bore ben 
henged wit two feteres. 1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 119 
Hengyd wythout mercy or pyte. 

0 . 4-3 hinged, hynget, 5 Sc. hingit. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 pe crosse on whilk Dismas 
be gude theefe was hynged. a 1400-50 Alexander 779 
(Dubl.) And hynget vmby bar shwyre A shernerand sheld. 
c *45° Golagros Gaiv. 438, I war wourthy to be Hingit 
hetgh on ane tre. 

1. north. 6 hingen (-in, -yn). rare. 

15x3 Douglas AEtteis v. vi. 49 Ane arrow cais. . Htngin [ed. 
*553 hingynj by a braid tische of gold. 

k. 6 - hung. The current form. 

159a Shaks. Ven.fy Ad. 103 Over my altars hath he hung 
his lance. *594 — Rich. Ill 1. I. 6 Our bruised armes 
hung vp for Monuments. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1.214 
Baits were hung on Hooks. Mod. [see B. 1.] 

B. Signification. 

l. Transitive senses. 

l . To place (a thing) so that it is supported from 
above, and takes, below the point of support, the 
position due to the action of gravity or any external 
force; to fasten, hook on, or attach to an object 
above; to suspend. 

c xooo .SVijv. Leechd. I. 362 Wi5 fefore nim blieces hundes 
deades bone swybran foten sceancan, hoh on earm. 1297 R. 
Glouc, (1724) 174 Hys sseld .. was panne yhonge wast 
Aboute ys ssoldren. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A*, xix. 
cxii. (1495) 9*8 Ostryches egges ben hangyd in chyrches for 
lyghtnesse for they _ben so grete and seldcn seen. 1526 
Tindali: A la It. xviii. 6 Yt were better for hym that a 
millstone were hanged aboute his necke. 1595 Shaks. John 

m. i. 199 And hang a Calues-skin on his recreant limbs. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 8 He .. will for a need hang 
Gods Bible at the Devil Is girdle. 1666 PErvs Diary 
23 Aug., All the afternoon .. hanging things, that is my 
maps and pictures and draughts. 1769 Blackstone Cotnut. 
IV. 202 It was frequently usual for the court to direct the 
murderer, after execution, to be hung upon a gibbet in chains. 
18x8 Shelley llev. Islam m. xxv. 4 Hung them on high 
by the entangled hair. 2865 Dickens Mat. Fr. (Tauchn.) 
III. 68 (Hoppe) I’ll haveabellhung from this room toyours. 
Mod. The artists whose pictures have not been hung m this 
year’s Academy Exhibition. 

fp. *340 Ayenb. 40 pe unlse demeres, pet ham 2elue 
hongeb more ojf^one halt banne of anobre. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. viii. § 2 Why we should hang our judgement 
vpon the Churches sleeue. 1671 M ilton Samson 59 God . . 
hung it [my strength} in my hair. 1873 Holland A. 
Bonnie. xii. 203 He had hung the sweetest and highest hope* 
of his life upon me. 

b. To suspend or tie up (bacon, beef, etc.) in 
the air to mature, to dry for preservation, or (game, 
venison) to become * high \ 

X59g H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner I vj b, Fallow Deere 
. , fat, very' well chased, hang’d untill it be tender. 2697 
Dampier Voy. I. 43 The meat they string up, and hang it a 
drying. 1796 Mrs. Glass e_ Cookery Hi. 20 If your venison 
be very sweet, only dry it with a cloth, and hang it where 
the air comes. 2863 Morn. Star x Jan. 5 Potter .. said 
game is not fit to eat until it has been hung. 

*fc. To hook (a fish). Ohs. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Pec real. iv. (1677) 46 The Pike., 
being hung, he hath drawn the Duck clear under water. 
a 1683 Oldham Passion of Byblis Wks. (1686) 134, I should 
have first with art disguis'd the hook.. And found him hung 
at least before I strook. 2787 Eest Angling (ed. 2) x6S 
Hang a fish, hook him. 

d. To suspend floating without attachment in 
the air, or in space. 

138* Wyclik Job xxvi. 7 He..hangeth vp the erthe vp on 
aouyt. 2591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ut. 97s Heavie things, 
hang’d in the Aire must fall. 1646 J. Gregory Holes # 


Obs. (1650) 56 Over this Tohu or Nothing it was that he 
stretched the north or firmament and then hanged the 
Earth upon the same Nothing. 

2 . spec. To attach or suspend in such a way as 
to allow of free movement about or on the point of 
attachment ; e.g. to hang a door (on its hinges), a 
coach (on springs', the tongue, the under jaw, etc. 
Also, to attach in a well-balanced or poised posi- 
tion, as to hang a scythe (on its 1 snead ’). 

*535 Coverdale Neh. vi. x Had 1 not hanged the dores 
vpon the gates. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, hi. 597 If a 
swarthy Tongue Is underneath his humid Palate hung. 
1724 Lend. Gaz. No. 6318/2 A .. Spring . . to be used in 
hanging of Coaches. 1738 Swift Pot. Cowers. 4, 1 warrant, 
this Rogue's Tongue is well hung. 185a Lanman Daniel 
Webster 20 (Cent.) He complained to his father that his 
scythe was not hung right. Various attempts were made 
to hang it better, but with no success. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Hanging (he rudder , so as to allow the pintles 
to fall into their corresponding braces. ^ x88r Young Every 
Alan his otvn AIcchanic § 836 To shew its construction and 
the mode adopted in ‘ hanging ’ it fe door]. 

3 . To fasten up or suspend on a cross or gibbet, 
as a mode of capital punishment ; f a. formerly, 
spec . to crucify ; b. now, spec, to put to death by 
suspension by the neck. 

In this sense, hanged is now the specific form of the pa. 
tense and pa. pple. ; though hung is used by some, esp. 
in the south of England. 

<rxooo iELFRic Horn. II. 308 Het se walhreowa hine lion 
on heardre hengene. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 § 7 [Hi] 
him on rode hengen for ure Drihtines luue. a 1225 St. 
Afar/ter. 5 HongeS hire on heh. a 1225 Juliana 28 pe 
reue .. het hire non up ant hongin bi]>e toppe. 2297 k.. 
Glouc.’ ( 1724) 509 The king..hangede men guides. £-1320 
Sir Tristr. 1797 Sche swore hi godes rode pai schuld ben 
hong and drain, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 118x0) 247 As a 
_hefe slawen, on galwes hanged hie. 13.. Coer de L. 3692 
The devyl hange you be a corde 1 c 1400 Destr. Troy 7573 
To he hangit in hast, or his hede tyne. X465 Pas/on Lett. 
No. 09 I. 135, I was arestyd .. anu was thretenyd to have 
ben hongyd, drawen, and quarteryd. 1548 Hall Citron ., 
Hen. VIII, 16 Caused hym to be hanged, in the Palaice of 
Westminster, where he hong twoodaies. 1667 Pepys Diary 4 
Apr., He had hanged him at the yard’s arm, without staying 
for a Court-martiall. 17x1 E. Ward Vulgus Brit. 111. 33 And 
like aTrew Blew Moderator Would Hang him first, and Try 
htm a’ter. 1721-2 R. Wodrow S afer. C/t . Scotl. (1838) 1. 1. iv. 

§ 4. 357/1 That he should be hanged at the cross of Edinburgh 
. .and after he was hanged dead, that his head be severed from 
his body. cx8oi C. K. Sharpe in Menu (x888) I. 25 Paul 
slew his sire, was hanged, and hung in chains. 2817 
Shellev Address Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 372 These men were.. at 
last brought to the scaffold and hung. 1828 Scott F. Af. 
Perth xxx, I hope they hanged the villain high enough ? 
2838 Dickens O. Twst lii, To be hanged by the neck, till 
he was dead— that was the end. 1896 Globe fb Nov. 1/4 
No one would have hung a dog upon the evidence. x8.. 
Times 11 Sept., Alleging the dictum of a Judge: ‘Beef, 
Sir, is hung, men are hanged \ 

b. reft. To commit suicide by hanging. 

<7x300 Cursor Af. 16504 A rape.. fast he fest abute his 
hals, per-wit him-self he nang. 2388 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 

5 He passide forth, and 3ede, and hongide hym silf with 
a snare, c 1460 Toivnelcy Alyst. (Surtees) 142 Let lhame go 
hang thame. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicho lay's Coy. 11. 42 
He constrayned them of dispaire and anger to hang them- 
selves. 1590 Shaks. Alids. N. v. i. 366 If hee that writ it had 
..hung [Qq. hanged] himselfe in Thisbies garter. 1657 R. 
Eicon Barbadoes (1673) 51 Such an one that hang’d himself. 
2855 I.d. Lonsdale in Crokcr Papers { 1884) III. xxix. 323 
You may regard it as only giving them rope to hang them- : 
selves ! 2884 Chamb. Jmt. xo May 293/1 Zeno hanged , 
himself at the ripe old age of ninety-eight. j 

c. Used as an imprecation, or as a strong ex- 
pression of anger, vexation, or impatience. Abo, 
ril be hanged if , I'll sec {you, etc.) hanged 
first , as emphatic forms of angry xefusal or denial. 

13. . Coer de L. 4414, Hangyd be he that this toun yelde, 
To Crysteue men, whyl he may level CX392 Chaucer 
Compi. Venus 33 Jelousie be hanged be a cable ! 1589 
Pappe iv. Hatchet 4 And so fare well, and be hangd ! 2596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. n. i. 301 lie see thee hang’d on sonday 
first. 2598 — Merry IV. 111. Hi. 196 Hang him, dishonest 
rascal ! 1607 — Timoti iv. Hi. 87 Hang thee, Monster ! 
Ibid. v. i, 134 Speake and be hang’d. _ 2602 ztul Pi, Return 
fr. Pamass. ut. iii. 2296 Hang ine if he hath any more 
mathematikes then wil serue to count the clocke. 2675 
Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 208 But, hang him !. .labour for his 
living he wilt not. 2703 Steele Tend. Husb. lit. ii, No, 
hang it ! 2722 Addison Sped. No. 57 r 7 I’ll be hanged if 
you and your silent Friend there are not against the 
Doctor. 1712 Aubuthnot John Bull m. ix, Part with my 
country-seat. .1’H see him hanged first. 1738 Swift Pol. 
Converrs. 82 She’s immensely rich. — Hang her ! they say, 
her -Father was a Baker. 2779 -Mrs. Thrale in- Mad. 

D' Arblay's Diary 20 Oct., I would have sent to you, 
but hang it, thought I, if I only name her [etc]. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xii i. But hang me if I hadn’t the 
best of the argument. 2851 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 143 
I’ll be hanged if I ever give you anything^ another time. 
2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge s Sp. Tour xix, ‘ Hang the 
rain ! ’ exclaimed Jawleyford. 1862 Thackeray Round. 
Papers , De fintbus 276 ‘ Be hanged to you, can’t you leave 
me alone now?* 2889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in a Boat 
246 ‘Well, hang it all, I’ve done more than old J., anyhow/ 
2894 R. Bridges Feast of Bacchus v. 1541 ‘You and your 
Persian customs be hanged, sir.’ 

4 . To let droop or bend downward ; to cause to 
lean or slope over. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 45 Thus droupes this loftie 
Pyne, and hangs his sprayes. 1596 — x Hen. IV, ill. ii. 8r 
But rather drowz’d, and hung their eye-lids downe. 2697 
Dampier Voy. 1. 490 The Clouds began to hang their heads to 
the Eastward, and at last moved gently that v-ay. 1827 Clare 
Skeph. Cal. 34 Where the snow-drop hings Its sitver bell. | 


b. To hang the head {down) : i. e. ns a sign of 
shame, despondency, contrition, or sheepishness. 
So to hang the lip , etc. 

£•2205 Lay. 15688 pa heng hco hire hmfued & heolde touward 
brzesten. c*375 Chaucer Troyltts in. 1030 (1079) And 
perwithal he nenp a-doun his hed. C1380 Wyclif Strut. 
Sek Wks. I. 69 Crist corofortip his children. . perforc shulden 
pei rere her heedis .. and noujt hong pere heedis doun. 
2548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill , 54 Although he was there \v l 
all a litle vexed, beganne somewhat to hang y* hedde 
[2568 Grafton Began somwhat to hang the lip], 1760 C. 
Johnston Chrysal J1822) II. 56 He hung down his head, 
and ..withdrew quite abashed. 2786 Burns Tam Sant’ 
son's Elegy iii, The Brethren o’ the mystic level May 
hing their head in woefu’ bevel. 2790 Mrs, Lennox 
Euphcmia xxxv. III. 2 Miss Bellenden hangs her fair head 
at this intelligence. 2797 Mary Robinson Walsingham 
III. 173 The landlord hung his brow, abashed and self- 
reproved. _ 1887 Bi-Sant The IVorld went vi. 48 He began 
lo hang his head again, and to be despondent. 

c. To hang the groin , a leg, an arse (vulgar) : to 
hesitate oriiold back; to be reluctant or tardy; to 
hang back. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) III. 163 At this 
answer, the duke hoong the groine. 2596 HariNC.ton 
Metarn. Ajax 118141 61 Some of our rude countrymen 
english this hanging an arse. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanit, 
Ad Rithmum 194. 2633, 2663 (see Arse i bj. 1828 Craven 
Dial. s.v. Hing, * To hing an a — ’, to loiter. 2883 Steven- 
son Treat. 1 st. 1. v, You have your hands on thousands, 
you fools, and you hang a leg ! 

5 . To furnish or decorate with things suspended 
about or around ; esp. to deck or ornament (a place) 
with tapestry or hangings. 

2452 [see Hanged 3]. 1484 Caxton Fables of Page (1889) 

1 He saw the bedde rychely couej-d & the walles wel hanged. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxxiv. 48 The ball of the towne 
was apparelled and hanged, as though it had ben thekynges 
chamber. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 183 Conveyed her 
through the Citie, which then was richely hanged. 2634 
Sir T. Herbf.rt Trav. 38 Their eares hung with five, six, 
or eight Rings. 2697 Dryden Virg. Past • vi. 124 Till un- 
perceiv’d the Heav’ns with Stars were hung. 172a Lend. 
Gaz. No. 6084/2 The first Room was hung with Bayes. 
2809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 121 How many yards of 
paper, .will hang a room ? 

6 . To hang fire : (of a fire-arm) to be slow in 
communicating the fire ihiough the vent to the 
charge ; hence fig. to hesitate or be slow in acting. 

(It is doubtful if this is really transitive : it is perhaps con- 
nected with 17.) 

2782 Thompson in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 278 In conse- 
quence of which the piece is slower in going off, or, as sports- 
men term it, is apt to hang fire. 2801 Scott Let , lo G. 
Ellis j Dec. in Lockhart, Leyden’s Indian journey.. seems 
to hang fire. 2825 Sporting Mag. LVI. 220 He .. was 
sure the jury would not hang fire in giving him a verdict. 
2853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xxu. (1856) 174 It is a flint-lock 
concern, and half the time hangs fire. 2892 Literary IVorld 
27 May 509/2 A book produced anonymouslj' hung fire for 
six weeks. 

7 . To catch or fasten in something. 

18.. Georgia Scenes 17 (Cent,) Jake hung his toe in a 
crack of the floor, and nearly fell. 1882 Narks Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6} 283 If the cro&strees hang the mast.. heave the 


mast up. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

8 . The proper verb expressing the position or 
posture of a thing unsupported beneath, and kept 
from falling by being attached above ; usually im- 
plying motion or mobility of the unattached parts : 
To remain fastened or suspended from above; to 
depend, dangle, swing loose, 
c 2000 ^Elfric Horn. I. 466 His loccas hangodon to Sam 
anccleowum. C1205 Lay. 13109 pe hod bongede adun. 
<1 1300 Cursor Af. 3067 On }>at tre hinges frut ful gode. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxiv. (i495> 456 A 
drope hangynge fallynge or stondynge. c 2440 York Alyst. 
x I viii. 21 He ete the appill I badde schuldehyng. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 3 Her heirc hangyng downe to 
her backe, of a very great length. 2584 T. Washington tr. 
Nic/tolay's Voy, tv. iii. 1x5 b, They haoue theyr Woodkmfe 
or s,kame hanging at their girdle. 1597 R. Johnson Sez'ctt 
Champions t. i. (1867) 7 Another apartment, where hung 
the richest armour in the world. 2662 J. Davies Jr. 
Oleartus ' Voy.Atnbass. 305 Sheep.. with the Ears hangmg 
down. 2674 tr. Scheffer's. Lapland 93 They have ahvaies 
some (waterj hanging over the fire in a kettle, 2774 Golpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 246 It often also hangs by the tan, 
which is long and muscular. 1842 Tennyson Alcnte 
d' Arthur 219 Curls, .clotted into points and hanging loose, 
x 861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 45 Among the portraits 
which hung above were two allegorical pieces. 

b. In various proverbs and phrases. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 168 b, By who<e mbgovern- 
aunce . . his aucthoritie (mightj hang in a very small thrccJ. 
2581 Pf.ttie Gxtazzo's Civ. Conv . it ; (2586) 97 b, With a 
sword still hanging by a haire over his head. 1707 vv r ^ 1 T , 
Hymn , * Thee we adore. Eternal Name v. Great Ooa • 
on what a slender Thread Hang everlasting Things • * 
Scott Rob Roy xxvi, Na, na ! let every herring bing us 
ain head, and every sheep by its ain shank, x 3 , 

Quincey Wks. (1863) XV. 43 note, During the c . u *7^ y b ° v . 
the three Sundays on which the banns were P rOC [® n ii 
the clergyman from the reading-desk, the younjj P. 
elect were said jocosely to be ‘hanging in the • « 

alluding perhaps to the joyous peal contmgen 
completion of ihe marriage. , , r 

c. Of flesh for food : To be suspended or fas- 
tened up in the air to dry , mature, or come 

H.usrh. MairasimA^'l 5* 8 A harc 
, . is better to hang without being paunchea. 
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d. (By transposition of subject and adjuncts) : 
To be furnished or adorned with things suspended 
or attached. 

13.. Coer de L. 5712 Hys crouper heeng al full off belles. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 95 He is apt .. to 
hang all over with a kind of dewy Sweat. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton xiii. 181 Banks of sand . .hanging with every variety 
of wild flower." 

9. To be supported or suspended at the side, as 
on a hinge or pivot, so as to be free to turn or swing 
horizontally. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18104 He brast pe brasen yatcs sa 
strung, And stelen croc i>at jnd u 'h hang [Gfflt. lock i>at 
bar-on hang]. 1869 W. C. Hazlitt Eng. Proz\ j- Proverbial 
Phrases 7 A creaking door hangs long on its hinges. 

10. spec. Of a person: To be suspended on or upon 
a cross, gibbet, gallows, etc. ; to suffer death in this 
way ; esp. as a form of punishment. Also as an 
imprecation : cf. 3 c. arch. 

cxooo ./Elfric Horn. II. 256 pes hal^a Hzelend hanga5 
her unscyldij. a 1225 Auer. R. 106 He [our Lord] ase he 
hongede, rauhte habben hore bre5 . . amidden his neose. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 12218 Worthi he war on gebet hang. 
1340 Ayenb. 218 panne hit behoueppet hiyelde: operpet hi 
hongi. Vor ase mezayp : ‘operyelde ! oper hongi £1489 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon xxii. 481 He shall see me hange 
sham fully. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV , n. i. 74 If I hang, lie 
make a fat payre of Gallowes. 1606 — Ant. <5- Cl. u. vii. 
59 Go hang sir, hang: tell me of that? Away. x6xo — - 
Temp. n. ii. 53 [She] Would cry to a Sailor, goe hang. 17x2- 
14. Pope Rape Lock m. 22 Wretches hang that jurymen 
may dine. 1879 Browning Ned Pratts 24 Betting which 
knave would 'scape, which hang. x88r C. Gibbon Dead 
Heart v, ‘The Count.. may go hang for me.’ 

1L To have the top bending or projecting beyond 
the lower part ; to bend forward or downward ; to 
lean over ; also, to incline steeply (see Hanging 
ppl. a. cl). 

Beoxvulf (Z.) 1362 Se mere..ofer poem lionglap hrinde 
bearwas. c 1400 LanJ ratio's Cimrg. 82 Ordeyne pe lyme 
so pat pe moup of pe wounde hange dounward. 1546 Lang- 
ley Pol. Verg. De Jttvent. in. x. 77 a, Daedalus .. first in- 
uented the plomline, whereby the Euenes of the Squares bee 
tried whether the£ batter or hang ouer. 1568 Tilney 
Disc. Manage D vij, The top of a bighe rocke, which hung 
over the sea. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Amt. xit. via. 165 
The high hils which hanged ouer them. 1641 F. Hawkins 
Youth's Behccv. (1663) 19 Go not with thy head too high, 
nor too low, nor hanging to the right, or left. 1818 Shelley 
Rev. Islam 1. xxiii, The mountains hang and frown Over 
the starry deep. 1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms 
Northumb. fy Durh. 29 Hang, to incline or dip. 1871 
Freeman Nona. Conq. IV. xvui. 191 The later castle, whose 
picturesque turrets and battlements bang so proudly over 
the river at its feet. 

b. To lean or watch over (with care and anxiety, 
as a sick or dying person). 

1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 45 O’er infant innocence 
to hang and weep. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xix. iv, 
When only Maud and the brother Hung over her dying bed. 

12. To remain suspended without visible sup- 
port ; to rest, float (in the air, etc.). 1 

c x2oo Ormin 7339 pe sterrne comm rihht til! patt hus . . 
And .. heng piEroferr stille. C1305 Si. Cristopher 210 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 65 In p’eir hi [arewes] honge aboue him. 
1563 W. Fulke Meteors iv. (1640) 46 b, A Cloud is a vapor 
cold and moyst, drawne .. by the heate of the Sunne, into 
the middle region., where, by cold it is so knit together that 
it hangeth. 1658 Willsford Secrets Nat. hi If the Stars 
. . seem to hang as if they were ready for to fall, it argues 
[etc.]. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 420 r 3 To see so many 
Worlds hanging one above another. 2850 Tennyson In 
Mem. evii. xo Yon hard crescent, as she hangs Above the 
wood. 1883^ Stevenson Treas. 1 st. in. xiv. The few birds 
..still hung in alarm above the heads of the intruders. 

b. Jig. Of an evil or doubt : To hover over one, 
ready or liable to fall ; to impend, be imminent ; 
esp. in phrase, to hang over {ones) head. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edsv. IV, 210 The greate calamities 
and adversities, whiche then did hang over her hed, and 
were likely .. to fall. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, 
How sore punishmente hangeth ouer your heades. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. n. xxv. 133 The punishment banging over 
us for our sins. 1664 Flodden F. iv. 34 Now since at band 
such danger hings. 1783 Polite Tray. 76 Embittered as 
they were by .. the popular odium which hung over them. 
1865-6 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr. II. 72 Uncertainty 
hung over the movements of the British troops in New York. 

13. To rest on, upon (pi of, etc.) for support or 
authority ; to depend upon \ to be dependent on. 

cxooo jElfric Horn. II. 314 Hi ealle [jesette] hangiaSon 
3isuin twam wordum. C1200 Moral Ode 312 in Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 229 Al hit hanged and halt bi pese twam worde. 
1382 ^Vycuf Gen.x liv. 30 The Iijf of hym hongith [1388 
hangith] of the lijf of this. 2413 Pilgr. Sovilc (Caxton 
1483) in. iv. 52, I had made .. one of yow Chaunceler and 
another tresorer in whiche offyees specially hanged alle the 
gouemaunce. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. iv. xiv. in Ashm. 
(1652) 147 And in two thyngs all our entent doth hing. 1538 
Starkey England 1. i. 14 The vnyuersal and true law of 
nature, .no thyng hangyng of the opynyon and folysch fansy 
of man. 1660 R. Coke Power Subj. 202 The proces hanging 
upon such writs. 1718 Prior Pleasure 209 Does life or death 
Hang on the wrath or mercy of my breath ? 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 444 A sentence composed of several 
members linked together, and^ hanging upon one another. 
X852 Tennyson Ode on Wellington 240 One, upon whose 
hand and heart and brain Once the. .fate of Europe hung. 

b. To remain or rely in faith or expectation ; to 
count or depend confidently on, upon (f of). 1 Obs. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. xv. 214 And hope hongep ay per-on 
to haue pat treuthe deseruep. 0x400 Destr. Troy S0E9 At 
hir wordes, I-wis, the worthy was glad; Hengit in hope. 


held hym full gayne. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm . Par. 
Heb. x8 But what thing was it that made him more dearly 
beloued of God then his brother Cayn : Forsoth faith, wherby 
he wholy hanged of him. 1625 Gonsalvio's Sp. Ittquis. 
Pref. D ij b, Matters which hee vnderstandeth not, whereby 
he must needs hang altogether of other mens opinions. 18x7 
Mad. D’Arclay Wanderer V . 123 Determined.. to hang., 
solely upon herself. < 

c. To remain in consideration or attention. 

0x340 Ham pole Prose Tr. 37 Hafe in mynde his manhede 
sumtymc..bot Ieue of sone and hyng noghte to lance pare* 
appone. £1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 92 A man snail put 
suche myswenyng away from hym, ne dwelle not ne henge 
not longe therupon. 1557, N. T. (GencvA Luke xix. 48 All 
the people hanged vpon him when they heard him. 2638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 111 .) 2x5 You have auditors 
. .they run after your words, and hang at your mouth. 1766 
Fordyce Semi. Vug. Worn. (1767) II. viii. 18 Attention will 
hang upon her words. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 873 Enoch 
hung a moment on her words. 

14. To attach oneself for support ; to cling, hold 
fast, adhere, a. with arms, claws, mouth, etc. 

c 1330 Assuntp. Virg. (B.M. MS.) 653 The Icwe pat henge 
aponpe here [1.6*5 To pe here he cleued fast]. X393LANCL. 
P. PI. C. iv. 227 Thou hast hanged on myn hals elleuen 
tyznes. £1465 Eng. C/w//. (Camden 1856)47 Yonge chij- 
drynne lay ded in the slretis, hangyng on the ded modris 

f lap pis. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882)43 Halt, blind, 
ame . . hanging vpon his slcue . . crauing of releefe. 2596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. n. i. 310 Shee hung about my necke,and 
kisse on kisse Shee vi’d so fast. 1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. 
Prayer (1661)376 Notorious sinners, .begging the prayers., 
hanging upon the knees of all that entered into the Church. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 31 P2 The dogs., would hang upon 
their Prey by their Teeth. 1885 Meuich . Exam, j; June 8/4 
Two young maids, .hang with laughing glee on hts arms, 
b. Of things : To stick, adhere, cleave. 

1639 S. Du Vf.rger tr. Camus* Admtr. Events 130 Whose 
foote hanging in one of his stirrups, and the Mule setting 
himselfe to run. .d rag'd. 1662 T. Davies tr. Olearius ’ Voy. 
Atnbass. . 305 The fat hangs to tnem in great gobbets. 2688 
J. Smith Baroscope 37 The Mercury will never play .free 
therein, but hang to the Sides, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vii. 51 
Secondary glaciers.. hanging on the steep slopes. 

C. To stick close, so as not to leave or let go. 
1508 Dunbar Fly ting to. Kcnncdie 226 With, .all the toun 
tykis hingand at thy neiiis. 1697 Bentley Phal. etc. Ep. 
Euripides (1836) II. 213 Give me an advocate that will stick 
close, and hang upon a cause. X735 Somerville Chase 11. 
227 The patient Pack Hang on the Scent unweary’d. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece xl. V. 119 Alexander .. hung upon their 
rear, obstructed their march. 

d. Of the wind : To remain persistently in a cer- 
tain point of the compass. 

1671 R. Bonus Wind 142 The Easterly are., very often the 
most freezing winds, especially if they hang somewhat 
towards the North. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 82 The Winds 
hung in the western quarter betwixt the N.W. and the West, 
so that we could not get much to the. Westward. 1748 
Anson’s Voy. in. vi. 351 The winds hanging in the northern 
board. 1781 Nelson 5 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. I. 40, I am 
sorry the wind hangs so much Western board, as it must 
hinder the sailing of the Grand Fleet. 1865 Gosse Landfy 
Sea (1874) 6 On one occasion the wind had hung long from 
the westward. 

e. To attach oneself as a dependant or parasite ; 
to be a hanger-on. 

X535 Coverdale Prov. xix. 6 The multitude hangeth vpon 
greate men. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 111. ii. 367 Oh how 
wretched Is that poore man, that hangs on Princes fauours 7 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 584 His son Edm. lived by hang- 
ing on Gentlemen, and by his shifts. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. W. 
iii, Crowds of dependants, .hung upon him for a time. 183Z 
Examiner 268/1 They, .continued to hang on the parish. 

15. To cling or adhere as an encumbrance or 
drag ; to be a burdensome or depressing weight 
CX450 Go/agros «$• Gam. 1176 As tuiching this thing That 
now hingis on my hart. 1592 Shaks. Rom. $ ful. v. i. 71 
Contempt and beggery hangs vpon thy backe. 1653 W Alton 
Angler ii. 50, 1 begin to be weary; yester dayes bunting 
hangs stil upon me. 1700 Bp. Patrick Comm. Dent. xxviii. 
68 Though some, as 1 said before, were sold at a very vile 
rate, next to nothing ; yet others hung upon the sellers hands. 
1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) III. 6 Something hangs 
upon your spirits. 1821 Shelle y Promcth. Unb. 1. 436 Most 
heavy remorse hangs at my heart, 
b. esp. of time. 

171X Addison Sped. No. 93 f 2 Several Hours of the Day 
hang upon our Hands. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852)11. 
316 So much time hanging heavy upon our hands for want of 
employment. 1770 GrayJii Corr. w. N. Nicholls(iS^) 104 
To pass my solitary evenings, which hung much lighter on 
my hands before I knew him. 1892 W. Pike Barren Ground 
N. Canada 137 With these attractions and a fair supply of 
books, time did not hang at all heavily. 

16. fig. To be attached as an adjunct or connected 
circumstance. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 60. 1598 — Merry W. 1. iv. 
159 Wei, thereby hangs a tale. 1688 Kennet in MagcL 
Coll, ff Jos. II {O. H. S.) 258 Thereby hangs a tale. 1847 
L. Hunt Men, Women, B. II. iv. 52 Thereby hangs an 
anecdote that shall be noticed presently. 

17. To be or remain in dubious suspense ; to be 
doubtful or undecided. Also to hang in the wind . 

X382 Wyclif Deut. xxviii. 66 Thi lijf shal be as hongynge 
before thee. 1430-40 Lydg, Bochas 1. xiv. (1554) 27 b, 
Althea . . Gan sore muse and henge in a balaunce. c 1500 
Melusine xxxi. 228 Wherfore the cyte henge in balaunce to 
be delyuered & gyuen ouer to the Sarasyns. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logikc (1580) 77 b, The CounsaiH have long debated .. and 
as yet the matter hangeth in suspence. 1555 J. Proctor 
Hist. Wyafs Rebell, in Arb. Garner VIII. 70 Such .. as 
hung in the wind, as n eu ters. x 679 T. S 1 d en Hist. Seva rites 
95 We began to hang between fear and pleasure. 1732 
Pope Ess. Man it. 7 He hangs between ; In doubt to act, or 
rest. 1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, III. 144 He has been hang- 


ing betwixt life and death. x88r Daily Tel. 28 Jan., J .. 
hung in the wind a moment before asking leave to step 
down. x88x Jowett Thucyd. I. 65 A battle was fought 
which hung equally in the balance. 

*j* b. To remain unsettled or unfinished ; to be 
held in process or in abeyance : often with a notion 
of delay. See also^ Hanging ppl. a. 3 . Obs. 

1494 Sc. Ads fas. IV (1597) § 57 The summoundes 
that ar now dependand and hingand betuixt ony parties. 
1538 Starkey England. 1. iy.118, I see many mennys 
materys hen£ in sute ii^ iij, or iiij yere. 1666 Pepys Diary 
27 Oct., While the business of money bangs in the hedge. 
1728 W. Smith Ann. Unit*. College 321 The Cause would 
never have hung upon the Hedges so long as it did. 

18. Of a note in music : To be prolonged. 

1597 Morley Introd. Plus. 81 He woulde saie it hangeth 
too much in the close. 1779 Burney Infant Music, in Phil. 
Trans. LXIX. 198 A particular note hung, or, to speak the 
language of organ builders, ciphered, by which the tone was 
continued without the pressure of the finger. 

19. To remain with motion suspended. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 189 A noble stroke he lifted high. 
Which hung not. 1847 Tennyson Prittc. vii. 64 Ida came 
behind Seen but of Psyche : on her foot she hung A moment, 
and she heard. 

20. To remain as unwilling to depart or move on ; 
to loiter, Unger, as with expectation or interest: 
often with the implication of parasitical attachment. 
Cf. Hang on, 25 . 

1842 Tennyson Godiva 2, I hung with grooms and porters 
on the bridge, To watch the three tall spires. 1854 Kings- 
ley Hypatia ix. Groups of monks, priests . . and citizens . . 
were hanging about the courtyard. 1856 Kane Ard. Expl. 
II. iv. 49 This same deer has been hanging round the lake. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxviii, Drummle so hung about 
her . . that I resolved to speak to her concerning him. 1883 
F. M. Peard Contrad. xxxiv, Stephen .. hung by her side 
while she gathered the flowers. 1802 Law Times XCIII. 
490/x The witnesses had to be kept hanging about. 

*f* 21. To hanker after or for. Obs. 
ci6jz Wood Life [O. H. S.) I. 475 His mind still hung 
after antiquities and musick. 1684 Southerne Disappoint- 
ment it. i, Alphonso. .whom my heart hangs after for its 
peace. 

III. In combination with adverbs. 

22. Hanfftoaclc. intr. To resist advance by one’s 
weight or inertia; fig. to show unwillingness to 
advance or come forward ; to be backward. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. n. (1586) no So if hce 
hang backe, hee shall bee hailed forward with honour. *673 
Dryden Marr. a la Mode it. i, Pr’ythee do not hang back so. 
1709 Addison Tatter No. 81 r 4 Another, that hung back at 
the Entrance, and would have excused himself. 18x9 J. W. 
Croker in C. Papers 4 May, Peel and Plunkett were hang- 
ing back, each unwilling to speak first. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton x. 140 The horses hanging back from the pole [of 
the phaeton] in this fashion. 

23. Hang* behind, intr. To lag behind and 
retard progress. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (1677) 16 When Hounds 
hang behinde, and beat too much upon the scent or place, 
we say, They Plod. 

24:. Hang- off. a. intr. To cease to cling ; to 
leave hold. 

X590 Shaks. Mids. N. m. ii. 260 Hang off thou cat, thou 
bur; vile thing let loose. 

b. To show hesitation in coming to close quar- 
ters or to an agreement ; to hang back, demur. 

1641 Trapp Tlteologia Theol. 238 Moses.. hung off a great 
_ while from going to Pharaoh with a message of dismission. 
1669 Pepys Diary 3 Jan., I, out of my natural backward- 
ness, did hang off, which vexed her. 1686 Goad Celest. 
Bodies 1. xii. 44 We hang off, and seem loth to come upon 
the Stage. 189A Daily Nexus 18 Sept. 2/7 Buyers hanging 
off to an unusual extent. 

25. Hang on. a. intr. To remain clinging, to 
continue to adhere : usually implying expectation, 
or unwillingness to sever one’s connexion. 

i860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 6i_ Charlotte.. is still bang- 
ing on at her mother’s.. with nothing to do. x86x Dutton 
Cook P. Foster's D. II. 56 What does he do now? Oh, he 
hangs on at the Nonpareil. 1884 Church Bacon iii. 61 The 
shrewd and supple lawyers who nung on to the Tudor and 
Stuart Courts. 1893 Farmer Slang , To hang on by one's 
eyelashes.. to persist at any cost, and in the teeth of any 
discouragement. 

b. To hang it on : to delay or protract a. matter; 
cf. to hang it out , 26 d. (slang.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Hang it on, purposely to 
delay or protract the performance of any task or service 
you have undertaken, by dallying and making as slow a 
progress as possible. 1823 Egan Grose's Diet. Vu/g. Tongue. 

26. Handout, a. intr. To protrude with down- 
ward direction. 

c 1400 Lat franc's Cirurg. 59 Wij> open_ monk.. his tunge 
hangi]» out. 1590^ Shaks. Mids. N. iv. ii. 42 Let not him 
that playes the Lion, paire his nailes, for they shall hang 
out for the Lions clawes. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat . 1. 
(1677) *20 The canine Teeth.. hang out very long. 

b. trans . To suspend (a sign, colours, or the 
like) from a window, on a projecting pole, a rope, 
etc. ; to display as a sign or signal. 

To hang out one's shingle ( 17 .S. colloq. ) to put up one’s 
sign-board or door-plate, to establish oneself in business. 

1564 in Vtcary's Anat. (188SJ App. iii. 166 Takynge care, 
that they.. doe neyther hange or beate oute . . eny maner of 
beddynge or apparrell. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ii. 
129 While women are bathing themselves, they hang out a 
rope at the first entrance of the house, which is a signe. 
1654 W H it lock Zoo tom ia 70, 1 will.. be the Physitian, and 
hang out an Urinall.^ 1712 Addison Sped. No. 265 r 6 The 
Whig and Tory Ladies begin already to hang out different 



HANG. 

Colours. 1884 Besant Childr. Gibeon 2 When she was 
hanging- out the clothes. Mod. Flags and banners were 
hung out in honour of the royal visit. 

c. intr \ To reside, lodge, live ( colloq . or slang), 
. i8ix Lex. Balatronicum s.v., The traps scavey where we 
hang out, the officers know where we live. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxx, I say, old boy, where do you hang out ? 2876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. xxxvii. (D.), I’ve found two rooms 
at Chelsea, .and I shall soon be ready to hang out there. 

d. (Australian colloq.) To hang it otit=*‘ to 
hang it on 25 b. 

1890 BoLnRp,voon Col. Reformer (1891) 236 As long as 
they have their grub and their wages they’ll hang it out, 
one again the other. Ibid. 341 The rest of the time you’ll 
have to hang it out the best way you can. 

27. Hang- together, a. intr. To adhere -toge- 
ther loosely or without rigid attachment. 

£2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 48 OuJ>er a boon is not kutt al 
atwo but sum of his substaunce is don awey . . or ellis he 
hangih togldere. 2673 Ray Journ. Lviv C. (1738) I. 422 
Bastons of wood hacked and cleft (but so as the pieces hang 
together). 

b. To be coherent or consistent ; to constitute a 
coherent or consistent' whole. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 107 The rather their tale 
male hang together. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , m. vi. 4 Here 
is the Indictment.. And marke how well the sequell hangs 
together. 2699 Bentley Phal. 47 How can these two 
Stories hang together? 2885 Manch. Exam. 22 Sept. 5/x 
There are many things in the Berlin Treaty which ao not 
hang well together. 

c. To hold together; to be associated, united, 
or mutually dependent ; spec . (of a person) to keep 
body and soul together, to continue to exist. 

iSSi T. Wilson Logike (2580) 25 b, Therefore it hangeth 
together as Germatnes lippes, as we use to saie. 2598 
Shaks. Merry .IF. iti.it.. 13 As idle as she may hang to- 
gether for want of company. • 2644 Milton Jdgvt. Bucer 
Wks, 1738 I. 284 Many Marriages hang as ill together now, 
as ever they did. 2697 Collier Immor. Stage iv. § 3 
(2730) 140 Let us now see how Sir Tunbelly hangs together. 
1760 C. J,ohnston Chrysal (1822) III. 24 We have always 
been remarkable for hanging well together. 1894 Wcstm . 
Gaz. 14 June 3/2 Someone having said to him, ‘ You know, 
Franklin, we must all hang together in this matter’, he 
instantaneously replied, ‘ Yes, or we shall assuredly all 
hang separately l* 

28. Hang- up. a. trans. To fasten a thing on 
high so that it is supported only from above ; to 
suspend on a hook, peg, or the like. 

a 2300 Cursor Ilf. 12072 And be h e bar he vp him hang 
fat all moght se him spek him to. 13.. Gaw. <$- Gr. Knt. 
477 Now sir, heng vp pyn ax. ^ c 1440 Aw. Cookery in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 447 Honge hit up in a clothe a lytel 
while. 2686 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. iv. (ed. 3) 28 A Range 
of Presses made with Peggs in them to hang up Saddles 
letc.]. 2726 N. Riding Bee. VIII. 174 All Mayors.. are 
hereby ordered to hing or cause to be hung up this order 
in some public place. Mod. Let me hang up your overcoat. 

b. Phrases. To hang up (one's sword, gun, etc.) : 
to put aside in disuse ; to give up using. To hang 
up one's hat : see quot. 1888. 

(1297 R. Glouc. (2724) 561 Ich mai honge vp min ax, feb- 
liche ic abbe agonne. 1595 Maroccus Ext. p. v, And there- 
with mee thinkes I see him hang the hat upon the pin 
againe. 1659 B. Harris ParivaC s Iron Age 46 Before we 
sheath our sword, and hang it upon the nail.] 1826 H. 
N. Coleridge West Indies 249 And having fought through 
the Peninsula hung up his sword non sine gloria. 2847 
Marryat Childr. N. Forest v, A little more practice, and 
I will.. hang my gun up over the chimney. 2855 Trol- 
lope Warden xix, Eight hundred a year, and as nice a 
house as any gentleman could wish to hang up his hat in. 
2888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., When a man 
marries and goes home to the wife's house to live, he is said 
to * hang up his hat 

i'C. To hang on a gibbet (= sense 3) ; hence as 
an imprecation ( = 3 c). Ohs. 

, 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii, 54 The shape of Loties Ti- 
bume, that hangs vp simplicitie. 2592 — Rom. Cf Jul. iii. 
iii. 57_ Hang vp Philosophic : Vnlesse Philosophic can make 
a Iuliet, Displant a Towne. 1772 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IV. 
20 Feversham, immediately after the victory, hanged up 
above twenty prisoners. 1774 — Grecian Hist. II. 59 If 
Philip takes the city, he will hang up Aster. 

d. To put ‘on the shelf* or into abeyance; to 
keep back, delay, detain for an indefinite time. 

2623 F. Ryves Let. 8 Oct. in A bp. Ussher's Lett. (2686) 
3ox_ After awhile, that Negotiation was hung up upon the 
Nail, in expectance of the Princes return. 1803 G. Rose 
Diaries (i860) II. 33 He mieht hang the matter up., as 
long as he pleased. 2844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
Adv. Scotl. xiii. (2855) 11 8 The Roost of Sumburgh will 
..‘hang up' a vessel among its .. currents .. for days 
together. 2878 Lumberman's Gaz. 18 Dec. 426 Others 
.. find .. their logs ‘hung up’ for want of water to float 
them. 2884 Pall Mall G. 20 Oct. 1/1 Carried by a larger 
majority than that which hung up the Franchise Bill in 
J uly. 2890 S/ectator 12 July 37/2 The proposal, .to hang 
up Bills which might be proceeded with in another session 
of the same Parliament without beginning de novo. 

e. To fasten or tie up (a horse). Austral, colloq. 
_ 2890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer xvi. 185 The gentleman 
in advance hung up his horse and walked into the house. 
189s Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 204 He hung up his horse to 
that post. 

f» intr. To be suspended on a wall, etc. 

2667 Pepys Diary 22 July, In my Lord’s room, .where all 
the Judges* pictures hung up. 

Hang (hail)), sb . [f. prec. vb.J 

1. The action of hanging, drooping, or bending 
down ; also, a downward inclination, slope, or 
bend ; a declivity. 
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■ 2807 Vancouver Agrtc. Deiion (1813) 50 Yarcombe is 
favorably situated on the south-east hang of a hill. C1850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 240 Rant-line. A ..line., used 
for the purpose of forming the sheer or hang of the decks. 
2850 L. Hunt Aufobiog. i. (2860) 23 Never shall I forget 
her face, .with that weary hang of tne head on one side, 
b. A slackening or suspension of motion. 

2866 Morning Star ; The objectionable hang at the ter- 
mination of the stroke (of an eight-oar] had almost entirely 
disappeared. 3867 F. Francis Angling v. (iBBo) 182 A trout 
usually rests where the hang and eddy of the stream will 
give him the best chance. 

2. The mode in which a thing hangs or is poised. 

a 2797 Mrs. M. Godwin Posth. Wks . (2798) IV. 221 Death 

could not alter the rigid hang of her limbs. 1864 Webster 
s.v., The hang of a scythe or of a discourse. 2878 Jefferies 
Gamekeeper at H. 6 So accustomed is he to its balance and 
‘hang* in the hand that he never thinks of aiming. 2885 
Miss Braddon Wyllards Weird III. 22 She believed that 
for the hang of a skirt .. she could hold her own with any 
house in London. 

3. To get the hang of: to become familiar with the 
proper wielding or use of a tool \Jig- to get to un- 
derstand, manage, master, deal with as an adept ; 
to acquire the knack of. ( U.S . colloq .) 

2845 N. S. Prime Hist. Long Islatid 82 (Bartlett) After 
they have .. acquired the hang of the tools for themselves. 
1847 D arley Drama, in Pokerville 67 (Farmer) The theatre 
was cleared in an instant . . all running to get the hang of 
the scrape, a 2860 T. Parker in J. Weiss Life (1864) II. 
434, 1 think I have got the hang of the people and their 
institutions. 2860 O. W. Holmes Elsie P.xxu. (1892) 245 
Your folks have never got the hang of human nature. 1881 
Spectator 12 Feb. 223 They . . have not yet got the hang of 
good biography. 2883 Crane Smithy $ Forge 22 The 
hammer is one of those tools that the workman gets used 
to, or ‘gets the hang of*. 

4. concr. (dial.) Something that hangs or is sus- 
pended ; a hanging mass or clump ; a crop of fruit ; 
a hang-net. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Hang ', a crop of fruit. 1 A 
good tidy hang of apples'. 1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago 
xxv, It might be .. one of the ‘hangs ’ with which the club- 
water was studded, tom up and stranded. 2873 Act 36 $ 
37 Viet. c. 71 Sched. iii, License Duties for each . . Weir, 
bang, baulk, garth, goryd, box, crib, or cruive. .£22. o. o. 

5. Not „ . a hang : an angry or impatient equiva- 
lent of ‘ not a bit *, ‘ not in the least * : usually with 
care. Cf. Hang v. 3 c, Damn sb. 2. 

i8&x H. Kingsley Ravcitshoc xliiL (Farmer), She looks 
as well as you by candlelight, but she can’t ride a hang. 
1876 ‘Ouida’ Winter City vi. 225 She don't care a hang 
what anybody says of her. 

Hang 1 -, the verb-stem used in comb, in various 
constructions; as hang-back, one who hangs back 
or hesitates ; hang-bench (dial, hing-bench), in 
Lead-mining , a piece of timber forming part of a 
stow, which is pinned to the sole-tree by wooden 
pins; hang- choice, a choice between two evils; 
hang-fair (see quot.); hang-gallows, a. destined 
or fit for the gallows ; sb. a gallows-bird ; hang- 
head a., that hangs its head; han£-lipped a., 
having hanging or drooping lips ; *j* hang -lock, 
a hanging lock, a padlock ; hang-nest, a bird that 
constructs a pensile nest, a Hangbird ; hang-net, 
a kind of net which is set vertically ; f hang-on, 
a hanger-on, a mean dependant; hang-out (slang) : 
see quo ts.; + hang-rope, + hang- string, '{‘hang- 
up = hang-gallows . 

1866 Public Opinion 31 Dec. 720 ‘You mean Emancipa- 
tion l ’ exclaim the *hang-backs. 1653 Manlove Lead- 
mines 268 (E. D. S.) Stowes, Crosses, Holes, *Hange- 
benches. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Piijb, The Sole- 
trees and Hang-benches are fastned together with Pins 
of Wood. 1851 Tapi>ing Gloss. Derbysh. Lead-mining 
Terms (E. D. S.), Hange-benches or Hing-benches. 1816 1 
Scott Antiq. xxx, I hope Saint Patrick sung better than , 
Blattergowl’s precentor, or it would be *hang-choice between | 
the poet and psalmist. 2822 Southey in Q. Rev. VI. 283 
Regarding an execution as a holiday, which, .they call 
‘’hang-fair. 1785 Grose Diet . Vulg. Tongue, *H ang gallows 
look , a thieving or villainous^ appearance. 2700 Bystander 
233 A hang gallows rascal without money, ibid. 298, I was 
sent to Coventry, as anincorrigiblehanggallows. 2828 Craven 
Dial., 11 ang.gallowsy a villain ; a proper subject or pendant 
for the gallows. 2871 G. Macdonald Wild Ftoivers in Wks. 
Fancy Cf huag. III. 27 *Hang-head Bluebell. 1574 Durham 
DePos. (Surtees) 323 She. .did heare the said Janet Wilkinson 
call the said Katheryne^ ‘*hange lipped witche'. 2411 
Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j. ’henglok, ijd, 2587 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 26 Item given for a key to a hinge iocke, jd. 1723 
Derham Phys. Theol. iv. xiii. 233 note. The Icterus minor, 
and the Jupujuba, or whatever other Name the American 
“Hang-nests may be called by. 2868 Wood Homes without 
H. xiii. 242 The Baltimore Oriole goes by many names, .such 
as Hang Nest and Hanging Bird, from the beautiful pensile 
nest which it makes. 2822 Agric. Surv. Duntfr. 605 (Jam.) 
“Hang-nets are larger in the mesh than any other nets, and 
are stretched upright between stakes of about ten feet long, 
placed at regular distances of about eight feet. 2873 Act 
36 <5- 37 Viet. c. 72 § 30 No byelaw made under the authority 
of this section shall limit the length of a bang net. 2589 
Hay any Work (2844) 45 Ungodly bishopps, with their 
“hangones and parasites- Ibid. 69 What is that you Bb. 
and your hangones will not saye by Walde-graue. 2852 
Bristed 5 Years in Eng. University (Farmer), The fourth 
of July 1 celebrated by a ’hang-out. 2893 Farmer Slang, 
Hangout, a residence; a lodging; and \ American univer- 
sity) a feast ; an entertainment. 2803 Harper’s Mag. Apr. 
712/1 He (the tramp]., calls his clubhouse a hang-out.- 1570 
Levins Manip. 270/6 “Handgrop <t,furcifer. 2675 Cotton 
Scoffer Scoft 40 A pretty Child thou art . . little “Hang- 


string. 2562-3 fack Juggler in Hazl. Dodsley II. 151 
\ ou have cause now to thank this same “hang-up. ' 

Ha/n gable (bte'qab*!), a. rare . [See -able.] 

1. Capable of being or liable to be hanged. 

IS 9 S- 6 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 238 [James VI . .was 

resolved no more to use great men or chancellors in bis 
affairs, but such as he could correct, and were] * hangable’. 
1719 Ozell tr. Misson's Mem. 122 All those People calling 
themselves Bohemians or Egyptians, are hangable as Felons 
at the Age of 24 Years. 

2. Of an offence : Punishable by hanging. 

2815 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Lifei 1870) 1 . 323 It does 
not. .appear that he ever committed any hangable or trans- 
portable offence. 

3. That may lead to hanging. 

2836 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) III. Hi. 351, I felt none of 
that hangable, drownable desperation about her. 

So HangabiTity, capacity of being hanged. 

2829 Lamb Lett. xvii. To Procter 157 The theoretical 
hangibilijy(or capacity of being hanged, if the judge pleases) 
of every infant bom with a neck on. 

II Hangar (hangar). [Fr. ; ulterior origin un- 
certain : see Du Cange, Diez, LiUrA] A covered 
space, shed, or shelter, esp. for carriages. 

, 1852 Thackeray Esmond in. xiii, Mademoiselle, may we 
take your coach to town ? I saw it in the hangar. 1861 tr. 
Du C hailin' s Equal. Afr. xv. 253 The people gathered .. 
under the immense hangar or covered space. 2886 Sheldon 
tr. Flaubert's Salatnntbo vii. The rumbling chari ot; . halted 
under a wide hangar. 

Hangbird (hce-gbgid). [f. Hang v. + Bird.] 
A bird that builds a hanging nest ; esp. an American 
oriole of the family fcleridie . 

1856 Bryant Poems, Gladness of Nature ii, There are 
notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren. 2868 Whittier 
Among Hills 1 , The hang-bird overhead, His hair-swung 
cradle straining. 

+ Ha-ng-by. Obs. exc. dial, (hing-by). [f. 
Hang- vb.-stem + By adv. and prep.] 

1. A contemptuous term for a dependant or 
hanger-on. 

2579 Gosson Sell. Abuse (Ai-b.) 40, I meane those hange- 
byes whome they succour with stipend. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. v. iii, Enter none but the Ladies, and their 
Hangbies. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 9 To condemn the 
whole University for a hand-full of Hang- byes, such as never 
were matriculated members therein. 2855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., A Hing-by, an adherent, a dependent, a flatterer. 

2 . An appendage, an adjunct. 

2:2585 R. Browne Anno. Cartwright 33 Why then will he 
haue theLordes discipline, .to be but an accident or hangby 
to the Church? 1620 Thomas Lat. Diet., Appendix.. a 
pent-bouse. .a processe, a hangby, a labell. 2661 K. W. 
Conf. Charac., Old Hording Hagg (i860) 89 Her hands are 
the clumsie hangbyes of her body. 

3. attrib. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 1. i. 3 Creatures, and hang-by 
Dependants. 

Ha*ng-dog, sb. and a. [f. Hang v . + Dog : cf. 
cut-throat.] 

A. sb. A despicable or degraded fellow fit only 
to hang a dog, or to be hanged like a dog. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach. in. vi, There’s the hangdog his 
man. 2772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund I. 476 The 
Hang-dogs who murdered Christ. 1840 Thackeray Cathe- 
rine Tx, Paws off. .You young hang-dog. 
b. attrib. in apposition. 

2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxti, How can thy traffic with the 
hang-dog executioner be of avail to serve me ? 1862 Sala 
Ship Chandler ii. 21 That hang-dog buccaneer, who had 
Captain Kidd for a grandfather. 

33. adj. Of, befitting, or characteristic of ahang-dog; 
low, degraded; havingabaseorsneakingappearance. 

2677 Otway Cheats qfScapin in. i, A squinting, meager, 
hang-dog countenance. 1826 Scott Jml. 7 Jan., I can’t 
have the hang-dog look which the unfortunate Theseus has. 
1873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. ror With an extremely 
hang-dog air. 1893 Weslm. Gaz . 15 Feb. 3/2 They sat silent 
and hang-dog throughout. 

Hange, var. of Hence, ‘ pluck ’ of a sheep, etc. 
Hanged (ha?ud), ppl, a. [f. Hang v. 4- -ed U] 

1. Suspended, etc. ; see the verb. (Now Obs. in 
the general sense ; the form in use being Hong.) 

2. Put to death by hanging by the neck. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vn. xvi, The syghte of these 

hanged knyghtes. 1508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 187 
Reistit and crynit as hangitman on hill. 1599 Minsheu 
Dial. Sp. Cf Eng. 68 A rope of a hanged man. 1870 Mr. 
Gray Cf Neighb. 1 . 205 England was ‘merrie’ .. for the 
hangers, though scarcely quite so ‘merrie’ and pleasant, 
perhaps, for the hanged. , 

b. As an expletive (also advb.) ; ‘ Confounded , 
‘cursed . 

1887 Poor Nellie (1888) 202 A hanged uncomfortable posi- 
tion lor a fellow to be in. Ibid. 105 A confounded baa dinner 
and hanged bad wine. _ . 

+ 3. Furnished or decorated with hangings. Ops. 


arch. ; usually Hung. 

451 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (18861III. 35 * 
iged bed. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. Cf Epigr. (*867) 179 
dies, Som seeld, som hangd. 2626 Bacon 
isick is better in Chambers Wainscoited than H S * 
6 Brewe* Eng. Studies iii. (> 85 i) it, r Thj k.ngs chara- 

■ and the rooms adjoining were matted and nansea. 

fan gee (hreqP). noncc-wd. [f. Hang v. + -e .j 
person who is hanged. 

! 3 i Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (2842) 
hangees that are to be, sift and 1C £ 

6 Pall Mall G. 27 Apr. 3 Why should the han b ee be 
jected to the hands of a bungler? 



HANGER. 

Hanger 1 (hre'gai). [OE. hangra , pi. -ait, 
deriv. of Hang v. Now identified in form and 
feeling with the next! See Napier & Stevenson, 
Crawford Charters in Aneed. Oxen. 134.] A wood 
on the side of a steep hill or bank : cf. Hanging 
ppl. a. 2 b. 

C938 Charier in Cod. Dipt. III. 409 Ealle hangran 
betweonan 6am \ve3e and Sam 3e to Stanlea^e ligb. <*987 
Ibid. III. 229 Of 3am hangran suj> to here strict. 1789 G. 
White Selborne Ixxxvii, A considerable part of the great 
woody hanger at Hawkley was torn from its place and fell 
down, leaving a high freestone cliff naked and bare. 1822 
in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 17^ These hangers are 
woods on the sides of very steep hills._ 1851 Con DEN in 
Morley Life (.1882) II. iii. 91 The nightingale and cuckoo 
are already heard in the hanger. 1883 G. Allen Col. Clout’s 
Cat. xxxv. 202 It [wild service-tree] grows sparingly in 
hangers and copses. 

Hanger - (hre’gaj). Also 5-6 Sr. hingar(e, 
-er, 6 hen gar. [f. Hang v. + -£R hj One who 
.or that which hangs. 

1 . One who suspends a thing from above; often 
in comb, as bell-hanger , paper-hanger , etc. (q.v. 
under the first element), spec. One of those who 
select and hang the pictures for an exhibition (e. g. 
that of the Royal Academy). 

i79r-j8sx Bell-hanger [see Bell sbA 12]. x86js Pall Mall 
G 7 Apr., The hangers of the year are Messrs. K. M. Ward, 
Millais, and E. W. Cooke. It is not unusual for the hangers 
to limit their own contributions. 1894 Westm. Gas. 16 Mar. 
x/2 So soon as a man is elected to full membership he be- 
comes^ hanger for the next exhibition. . Hangers are almost 
as anxious to be excused as High Sheriffs. 

b. One who puts a person to death by hanging, 
or causes him to be hanged. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode n. xcv. (1869) xxo Afterward 
j wove be drawere and hangere of thee. 1680 Aubrey Lives 
Eminent Men (1813) II. 35: A very severe hanger of high- 
waymen. 1876 [see Hanged 2]. 

f c. One who hesitates or wavers ; see Hang v. 
17. Obs. 

1536 Starkey Let. 30 July in England ('1871^. xxxix, You 
schal fynd me.. to be no sterier, wauerar nor hengar in the 
wynd. 

2 . Something that hangs down or is suspended. 

t a. A piece of tapestry hanging, fb. A hat-band with 
a part hanging loose behind, tc. A pendant ; also alt rib., 
as hanger-pearl, t d. A bell-rope. e. A pendant catkin, 
f. A local name for the sea-weed tangle. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in llouseh. Ord. 78 The chief yeoman 
of this office hathe in charge . . cuppes of silver & leather, 
tankardes, & earthe asshen cuppes. .hangers & all that other 
stuffe of this office. 1488 Ittv. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 1 1. 
391 Item a collar of gold maid with elephantis and a grete 
hingnr at it. 1513 Douglas /Ends x. iii. 35 Or in the 
crownell pycht, or rych hynger, Quhillc dois the nek array. 
15x6 in I nv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 25 (Jam.) Item, ane black 
hatt with ane hirgar contenand ane greit ruby balnc. Item, 
v hattis of silk without hingaris. C1565 LiNDESAVtPitscottie) 
Citron. Scot. (17281 159 And also commanded her to take what 
hingers or tapestry- work, .she pleased. 1578 in Iuv. R. 
Wardrobe (1815) 26 6 (Jam.) A small carcan with hingar 
peril and small graynis anamalit with blak. 1767 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual. (1859) II. 225 »D.) On pulling the hanger of a 
bell, the great door opened. 1869 Black more Lorna D. 
xvii, The nangers of the hazel, too, having shed their dust 
to make the nuts. * 

3 . Something that overhangs ; in Mining The 
rock over the lode or vein ; the 'roof'. 

1631 Jorden Nat. Bathes xiv. (1669) 136 Most metals 
breeding between a Hanger and a Lieger .. are seldome 
above a foot thick. x8xx Pinkerton Petra l. II. 585 The 
rock on both sides, or, in the miners’ language, the roof and 
the sole , the hanger and the leger , is altered and decomposed. 

4 . A contrivance by which anything is hung ; a 
rope, chain, or hook used to suspend something ; 
a support for a journal-box, etc., of a shafting. 
Also attrib. 

_ 1864 Webster s.v. Pulley. 1873 J. Richards Wood-work- 
ing Factories 27 Having the hanger-plates ready, ..mount 
the shaft in the hangers and invert them. / bid. 65 The rods 
and fingers or studs are now generally furnished with hangers 
for the smaller shafts. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 134 
Pass the gaskets and clew hangers. X896 Daily Nines 
10 Jan. 2/7 The spring hanger of the tender broke. 

b. A loop or strap on a sword-belt from which 
the sword was hung ; often richly ornamented. 

1598 B. Jon son Ev. Man in Hum. l. iv. This other day, 
I happened to enter into some discourse of a hanger, which 
..both for fashion and workmanship, was most peremptory 
beautiful and gentlemanlike. 1599 Miksueu, Talabarte , 
sword hangers. Tiros deespada, sword hangers. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny II. 483 Their sword -girdles, hangers, and baw- 
d ricks, gingle again with thin plates of siluer. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. v. ii. 157. 1648 Bury Wills (Cam din) 217, 1 give vnto 

my nephew.. my guilt wrought sword and the girdle and 
hangers to it. 1676 Houses Iliad ( 1677) 289 The boys with 
silver hangers were adorn’d And golden swords. 

c. A loop by which anything is hung, as the 
loop at the back of the neck in a coat, etc. ; the 
loop of a hunting-whip or crop. 

X684 Loral. Gaz. No. 1935/4 He had a^ Whip with a red 
Handle and a Buff hanger at the end of it. 

d. A chain or iron rod to which a pot or kettle 
is hung by means of a pot-hook in the old-fashioned 
kitchen fireplace. Hence iransf. A nursery name 
for the stroke with a double curve ( /), one of the 
elementary forms in learning to write ; usually in 
the phrase pot-hooks and hangers. 

- *599 ’Miksheu, Hares , or Ollares, pot hangers, x 60S 
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Withal s' Did. 186 To hang as the pots doe uppon their 
hangers. 1738 Swift Pot. Convert. Introd. 82 His Skill 
in making Pot-hooks and Hangers with a Pencil.. 1809 
W. Irving Knicktrb. (1849) 127 But little skilled in the 
mystery of combining pot-hooks and hangers. 1896 Longm. 
Mag. Nov. 64 The old iron ‘ hangers ’ for pots are common. 

6. Hanger-on. a. A follower or dependant 
{familiarly and often disparagingly). 

1549 Lansdcav/.e MSS. 238 If. 292 The multytudc of 
Reteynours and hangers on. 1603 Sir K. Cecil in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 206 Among some hangers-on upon 
the Court. 1727 Swift Wonder of JVonders Wks. 1755 II. 
11. 54 He is a perpetual hanger-on : yet no-body knows how 
to be without him. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 142 
Scotland was for the first time treated as a needy and 
troublesome hanger-on of France.. 

+ b. An appendage, an adjunct. Obs. 

1552 Latimer Serm. Lords Prayer vi. (1845) .419 Hut 
here is one addition, one hanger on : ‘As wc forgive them 
that trespass against us’. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 
ToRdr., All the words about body and hangers on to body. 

c. Coal-mining. The same ns onsettcr , a work- 
man who puts the corves or tubs into the * cage ’ 
or * chair’ at the bottom of the pit-shaft. Formerly 
these were hung on to the end of the rope or chain. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Hanger-on , a miner employed 
nt the bottom of the shaft in fixing the skip or bucket to the 
chain. 1893 Daily News 5 July 5/7 Three young felloyrs 
who were employed as hangers on at the pit bottom. . 

Hanger 3 (hse’gai). Also 6 hangre, 7 hangar ; 

р. 6 hynger, honger, 7 hxnger. [app. the same as 
Hangeu 2 , from Hang v. ; though possibly not of 
Eng. formation ; cf. early mod.Du. hangher , ‘ stool- 
deghen [rapier], pugio de zona pendens 

The suggestion has been offered that this is the same word 
as the Pers. Arab, khanjar : see Handjar. But, although 
‘hanger’ lias sometimes been employed to translate the 
latter iprob. with a notion or etymological identity) neither 
history nor phonology appears to support the conjecture.) 

A kind of short sword, originally hung from the 
belt. 

1481-90 Howard llouseh. Bks. f Roxb.) 285 My lord paied 
for a hanger for hymselff viij. s. iiij. d. 1483 Act x Rich. I//, 

с. 12 § 2 No Merchaunt Straungier. .[shall] bring into this 
Realme . . Knyves, Hangers, Taillourshircs, Scisors, And- 
yrons. cx 500 in Ripcm C/t. Acts (Surtees) 303 Cum gladiis 
vocatis hyngers vel baselardys. 1530PAI.SGR. 229/1 Hangre 
a weapen, bracquemart. X558 Nottingham Rcc. IV. 408, 
I give and bequeath to James Hartley my henger and my 
dagger. X589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (i860) 33 The sight of 
a Hanger rusted in the sheath hanging by ones side. 1619 
Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 105 A silke belt for my Lord’s 
hinger. 1682 N. O. Boileatts Lutrin ii. 182 Yet, on my 
word the Knave had wit in’s Anger, And wisely took along 
his rusty Hanger. 1698 Frogek Voy. 12 Their ordinary 
Arms are the Hanger, the Sagay, which is a very light Half- 
Pike, and the Bow. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xv, I made him 
a belt with a frog hanging to.it, such as in England we wear 
hangers in ; and in the frog, instead of a hanger, I gave him 
a hatchet. 1831 Scott Cast . Dang, i, A small crooked sword, 
like what we new call a hanger. 

Hangie (hse’gi). Sc. [f. Hang vi] 

1 . A term, of reproach : ? hangman or gallows- 
bird ; a worthless fellow. 

1787 Burns Addr. to Deil ii, Hear me, auld Hangie, for 
a wee, An’ let poor damned bodies be. 

2 . A drift-net. 

2889 Scott. Leader xi Mar. 5 The Use of the hangie or 
drift-net on the waters of the Tay. 

Hanging (fare gig), vbl. sb. [f. Hang v. + 
-ing L] The action of the verb Hang. 

1 . The action of suspending or fact of being sus- 
pended ; suspension. 

c 1400 La/ franc's Cin/rg. 24 Bi him [ligament] ]>e mem- 
bris. .schulden ben y-teied, J»e whiche ]>at neden hangynge. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen. [V, u, iv. 446 A foolish hanging of thy 
nether Lippe. 1667 Lo/td. Gaz. No. 136/4 The New In- 
vention of Major Thorny Franke, for the hanging of Cop- 
pers. 1703 Moxon Mecft. Exerc. 153 The Hanging of 
Doors, Windows, etc. 2711 Addison Sped. No, 81 r 2 
Like the hanging out of false Colours. 

2 . The aclion of putting to death on the gallows, 
etc., or the fact of being so put to death. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22S60 Thorn hair aun gilt Wit hefding, 
draght, or hanging spilt. 1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 
190 Where Thomas was juged to drawying, hanging, and 
hedyng. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 3- Epigr. (1867) 129 
Weddyng and hangyng are desteny. x6ox Shaks. I'wcl.N. 
1. v. 20 Many a good hanging preuents a bad marriage. 
X738 Swift Pol. Cowers. 78 ’Twas her Fate ; they say, 
Marriage and. Hanging go by Destiny. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 677 That, of all sights, that in which 
the English most delighted was a hanging. 

3 . A downward slope or curve; esp. in Ship- 
building (see quots.). 

1684 R. H. School Rccreat. 83 The chusing out your 
Ground, and preventing the Windings, Hangings, and many 
turning Advantages of the same, whether . .open wide Places 
. .or in close Bowling-Alleys. 17x1 W. Sutherland Ship- 
build. Assist. 160 Hanging; the opposite to Snying, when 
the middle of the Plank appears lower than the Ends, but 
circular, .tr 1B50 Rudim. Navtg. (Weale) 123 Hanging, 
declining in the middle part from a horizontal right line, 
as the hanging of the decks, hanging of the sheer, etc. 

4 . fig. + a. Dependence. Obs. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xxxiii. (1869) 21 For hat oon 
hath nis comyng out, and his hanginge, of bat oo£er. 

b. The condition of being in suspense or left 
over for an indefinite time ; also hanging-up. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 86 If pretenders 
avoid a sudden falling, it is by enduring a tedious hanging, 
receiving perpetual! affronts. 1890 Pall PI all G. 20 June 


HANGING. 

7/r This measure authorized the ‘hanging up’ of bills by 
either House provided, .that the consent of the Crown were 
obtained. 1892 Ibid. 27 Jan. 2/2 A hanging-up resolution 
is never satisfactory. 

6. cotter. Something that hangs or is suspended ; 
something attached, an appendage ; also fig. (Usu- 
ally in pi. Also hangings-on.) 

1549 Latimer •snd Senu. bef Edw. VI (Arb.) 55 As it 
foloweth in the texte wyth the appurtenatmccs and hang- 
ynges on. 1552 — Serm. in Lincoln i. .63 These he sequels 
or hangings on, wherewith the chiefe dish is poudred. xfiix 
Shaks. Cymb. in. iii. 63 In one night A Storme .. Shooke 
downe my mellow hangings : nay my Leaues. 1633 P, 
Fletcher Purple 1 st. 111. vii, Many a cragge dependeth ; 
Like to the hangings of some rockie masse. 

6. spec. A piece of drapery with which a bed- 
stead, the walls of a room, etc., are hung; a 
curtain or the like ; also the material for this. 

143X in Rogers Agi-ic. Prices III. 550/3 Hanging to 
hall with a border of Cowchye work xix. 1530 Palsgr. 
129 /x Hangyng for a bedde, accoustrement dc lid. 1663 
Cowley Verses Ess., Country Mouse, Behind a Hanging 
in a spacious room. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 13 f 10 A 
hanging that is to represent Cranmer in the flames. 1836 
B. Coknky Bayeux Tapestry 3 A piece of hanging which 
belongs to the cathedral church of Bayeux. 

b. pi. The pieces, folds, or masses of tapestry 
or other stuff, with which a room or bed is hung; 
also extended to wall-paper ( paper-hangings ). 

1485-6 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 46 Hangings of Say 
to hang aboute the Ship, oon of vj peces. 1566 Eng. Cft. 
J'nmiture (1866) 71 Quisbions forms house and hanginges 
for his bedd. 1593 Donne Sat. iv. JR.), Though his face 
be as ill As theirs, which in old hangings whip Christ. 1673 
Dryden Marr. il la Mode iv. iv, No more than a picture 
in the hangings. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5434/3 Paper painted, 
or stained for Hangings. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid i, 
He pushed back the hangings as he continued speaking. 

7. A steep slope or declivity of a hill. Now local, 
c 1400 Maundev. tRoxb.) ix. 34 pai er in pe hingand [en 

le decltn ] of pe hill. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. if. xii. 113 
Went vpon the hangynge of a montayne for to byholde. 
1578 Lvte Dodoens 1. xcviit. 140 Ladies Mantell groweth. . 
in the hanging of hilles. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII Mor. & 
Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 332 Upon the brow or hanging of a hill. 
1888 G. Venables Garianonu m Greeting s ii. 3, ‘The Hang- 
ing* which forms part of the Garden and Grounds of the 
Rectory here. x888 BcrksJt. Gloss, s.v., K‘ll vind moor 
partridges on the hangin’ yander’n any when 
i 8. alt rib. and Comb., as (sense 2) hanging day , 
matter , time; (sense 6 ) hanging-cloth , -paper; 
hanging clamp (see quot.) ; hanging committoe, 
the committee who decide the hanging of pictures 
in an Exhibition (e. g. that of the Royal 
Academy); hanging-head, -post, -stile, the post 
or upright which bears the hinges of a door or 
gate; + hanging-holder, an attendant; hanging- 
needle, a seine-needle, used in attaching a fish- 
iug-net to the cork-line and foot-line; hanging- 
press, a press in which clothes arc hung. 

c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 * Hanging clamp } a 
semicircular iron with a foot at each end, to receive nails, 
by which it is fixed to any part of the ship to hang stages 
to, etc. c 1500 Melusine xxvi. 206 Cyteseyns had hanged 
theire houses withoutforth toward the stretes, with theire 
best and rychest “hangyng clothes. 18x7 Sporting Mag. 

1 L. 33 E painter having some interest with one of the 
^Hanging Committee. xB66 Reader xs May 476 The 
hanging committee could not possibly have found artists 
to occupy them so worthily. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk * Hanging-head, same as Hauch; the upright 
part of a gate, to which the hinges are attached. 1624 
Fletcher Wife for a month x. ii, You scurvy usher., thou 
poor base “hanging-holder. 1755 Johnson s.v., A “hanging 
matter. 1861 Sala Dutch Piet., Ship-Chandler (L. *, It’s 
a hanging matter to touch a penny’s worth of them. 1752 
LadyXuxuokough Let. toShcnstone 19 July, My “hanging- 
paper is arrived, and the cracks of the ceiling have been 
filled. 1793 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 30 The limb of a Chest- 
I nut ..was put down as a “hanging post for a gate, and 
I carried the gate . . fifty-two years, 1743 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) XIII. 174 They broke .. the “hanging-press. 1845 
Mrs, S._C. Hall IV/titeboy xi. 93 What in Ireland is called 
a hanging press, in which ladies suspend their dresses. 
2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 225 * Hanging Stile, the 
stile of a door or shutter to which the hinge is fastened; 
also, a narrow stile fixed to the jamb on which a door or 
shutter is frequently hung. 

Hanging (hrc-gig), Ppl. a. (/>; ep.) [f. as prec. 
+ -1NG 2 .] That hangs. 

1 . Supported above, and not below; suspended, 
pendulous; projecting downwards ; drooping. 

1483 Cath. Angt. 186/2 Hyngynge, ptndulus, suspe}idctts. 
1577 B : Gooce H rrcs bath's Husb. 11. (1586) 115 b, The 
eares. .if they bee great and hanging, are signes of a Jade. 
*59 x Percivall Sp. Did., Himacas , hanging beds. x6xo 
Hollas ix Camden's Brit. 1. 690 The land there is hollow 
and hanging. x6z6 Cait. Smith Accid. ing. Seamen 11 
A hanging cabben, a Hamacke. 2726 Leoni Albertis 
Archit. I. 31/1 Huge pieces of hanging Stone. x88a Short- 
house y. Inglcsant II. 228 It faded more and more into 
the hanging darkness. 

b. flanging sleeve , a loose open sleeve hanging 
down from the arm ; formerly worn by children 
and young persons. Hence hanging-sleeved adj. 

X659 Gauden Tears Clt. 580 The Popes . . being then in 
their bibs and hanging-sleeves. X683 Apol. Prot. France 
iv. 46 Children . . in their Nurse’s arms, or not out of their 
Hanging-sleeves. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 301 When 
I was a Girl, or when I was in Hanging-sleeves. 1748 — 
Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 406 The hanging-sleeved, go- 
carted property of hired slaves. 1826 Scott Woodstock v. 
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1841 Lane Arab. Nls. I. 71 In which case they kiss the end 
of the hanging-sleeve. 

2 . Leaning over, overhanging ; steep, declivitous. 
a 1350 Guy Wank. (A.) 5270 fran com J>erbi an hongend hilie 
. .Guyoun. 1480 Caxton C/iron. Eng. ccxxiii. 222 They., 
met the baillol and his companye atan hongyng bought of the 
more in a streit passage. 1513 Douglas dEneis m. iv. 40 
Vndir a hingand hewch. 1598 Florio, Silo, .he that hath a 
skowling looke. .or hanging eie-browes. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 600 To bring Water, from some Hanging Grounds, where 
there are Springs. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb . 99 The 
branches, or smaller drains .. are cut a-cross the ground 
with a hanging level. 1847 James jf. Mansion Halt vii, 
The dark man with the heavy hanging brow. 

b. Of a wood, garden, walk, etc. : Situated on 
a steep slope, top of a wall, etc. so as to hang over 
or appear to do so. 

Hanging Gardens (of Babylon), a transt. of L. pcnsilcs 
horti (Quintus Curtius), Kpcnaardi xrjTrot (Plutarch, etc.). 

c 1170 Newminster Cartul. (Surtees) 75 Le Hangande 
scauhe. 1487 Ibid. 263 Hanhand bray. 1705 Addison 
Italy 315 We call hanging Gardens, such as are planted on 
the Top of the House, 171a— SPect. No. 415 p 3 The 
Walls of Babylon, its hanging Gardens. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) II. 1. ix. 48 They abound in lofty trees, and 
different kinds of hanging walks. 271)1 Mad. D’Akblay 
Diary 7 Aug., Hills, .mostly covered with hanging woods. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. i. (1894) 5 Its lovely group- 
ing of rock and hanging meadow. 

+ 3 . Remaining in suspense or abeyance ; pending. 
CX460 in Amolde Citron. (1811) 192 The lebel orartycles 
of the cause ayenst hym before you in the courte of cris- 
tiante moued and hanging. 1590 Spenser F. Q. t. ii. 16 
Both stand sencelesse. .Forgetful! of the hanging victory. 

fb. Pending, during; orig. with a sb. in abso- 
lute construction; when placed before the sb., 
liable to be treated as a prep. ; cf. During, and 
Fr. pendant ; this hanging ( — Fr. ctpcntlanf), 
pending this, meanwhile. Ohs. 

as 420 Hoccleve De Reg. Pritte. 2654, I rede also how 
that, hangyng a Stryfe Bitwene Kyng Porrus and a lord 
clept Fabrice. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Ayvton i. 50 This 
hangynge, the duke, .came afore the kynge. 1491 — Vitas 
Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xciii. 127 b/i Hangynge tins tyme 
was a philosophre in the sayd cyte. 0500 3 Kings Sons 91 
This tyme hangyng, ye may leue garrisons in this Reaume. 
1568 Grafton Citron. II. s$x This matter thus hangyng, the 
king [etc.]. x6ax Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 52 
The patent was gyven up, hanging the suyte. 1628 Coke 
On Lilt. 13 a, Hanging the process, the defendant con- 
vcyeth the land. 

4 . Having a downward cast of countenance ; 
gloomy-looking. (Often with play on Hang v. 3.) 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv, ii, 34 A good fauor you 
haue, but that you haue a hanging look. _ 1607 Middleton 
Michaelmas Term IV. iii, Like a hanging morn, a little 
waterish awhile. 1766 T. Amory J. Bunds (1825) HI. 79 
He had the most hanging look 1 have ever seen. 1855 
Browning Fra Lippo 30S Have you noticed, now. Your 
cullion’s hanging face? 

5 . In transitive sense: That causes (persons) to 
be hanged ; addicted to hanging. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlii, Celebrated as a hanging 
judge. # * 

6. In various specific collocations or combina- 
tions, as hanging ball ( Golf ), a ball lying 011 a 
downward slope ; hanging barrel : see quot. ; 
t hanging basin, a basin with a hole in the 
bottom suspended so that, the water might run 
from it into another vessel below ; hanging 
bird = HANGBiRD ; hanging bits, small plates of 
iron fixed to the upright iron bar of a stocking- 
frame and having projecting studs which come into 
contact with the caster-backs ; hanging buttress, 

‘ a buttress supported upon a corbel, and not stand- 
ingsolid on the foundation ’ (Webster 1864) ; hang- 
ing-coal, -side, -wall (Mining), that which hangs 
or leans over the working ; f hanging-dog a. = 
Hang-dog ; hanging gale : see Gale ; hanging 
guard, a guard in fencing, esp. sabre-play: see 
quots.; also known as ‘high seconde’ ; hanging 
jack, a roasting jack hung before a fire ; hanging 
knee (see quot.); i* hanging laver = hanging 
basin ; + hanging lock, a padlock ; hanging- 
moss, a lichen or moss that hangs in long fringes 
from the limbs of trees ; hanging press, a sliding 
bo ok- press or case in a library which hangs, sup- 
ported above, in front of a fixed press, so that it 
can be drawn out to- permit' access to the shelves 
behind; also called a sliding press', hanging 
valve, a hinged valve which falls open by the 
action of gravity; f hanging-waggon, a coach 
hung on springs. 

1857 Chambers' Inform. II. 695/2 “Hanging balls.. are 
caused by a little rise of the ground close behind the ball, 
from whatever cause. 1884 F. j. Britten Watch Clockm. 
x2o IA] * Hanging Barrel., [is] a going barret whose arbor 
is supported only at the upper end. 1558 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 150 Syxe *hanginge basons of latton, iij wasshinge 
basons oflatton. 1759 B. Stillingfl. Econ.Nat. in Misc. 
Tracts (1762) 92 The “hangtngbird .. fixes it[s nest] upon 
the bough of some tree hanging over the water. 1868 
Wood Homes without //. xiii. 241 The Baltimore Oriole 
goes by many names . . such as Hanging Bird, from the 
beautiful pensile nest which it makes. 1829 Glover Hist. 
Derby I. 242 In 1714 .. Hardy added the caster-back and 
■“hanging-bits [to the stocking-framel. x88x Raymond 
Mining Gloss., * Hanging-coal, a portion of the coal-seam 


which, by the removal of another portion, has had its natural 
support removed, as in holing. 1667 J. Lacy Satiny the 
Scot v. Dram. Wks. (1875) 386 Looks he not like a dis- 
banded officer with that “hanging.dog look there ? 1707 
Hope's New Melh, Fencing 12 Of the advantage that the 
“Hanging-Guard hath overall, or most of the other Guards. 
1889 A. Hutton Cold Steel 8 The Hanging Guard . . is 
formed by dropping the point to a level with the opponent’s 
right hip, raising the hand as high as the head, the edge to 
be uppermost — and looking at the opponent under the shell 
of the sword. 1893 / Vesta/. Gaz. 3 July 3/1 The old hanging 
guard has been discarded, and in its place a position of 
‘engage, '..has been adopted. x66o Pepys Diary 4 Feb., 
They were buying cf a *hanging-jack to roast birds on. 
c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 * Hanging knee, those 
knees against the sides whose arms hang vertically or per- 
pendicularly. 1462 Test. Ebor. 11. (Surtees' 256 A “hangyng 
laver with the hailing, a cesteme. 1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill , 
c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger . . shall bring into this 
Realme.. hanging candlesticks., hanging lauers. syy^Bury 
Wills (Camden) 82 My best hangyng lauour stondyng in 
my parlour. 1424 in Rogers Agric. <$• Prices III. 549/1, 6 
“hanging locks 1/6. 2495-7 Naval Ace. Hen. VII (1896)261 
Hangyng lokes to the Storehouse dore. 1497 * n Ed. High 
Treat. Acc. Scot. 2 Nov., Tua hingand lokkis to the thesaure 
kist. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., * Hanging-side, or 
Hanging-wall , or Hanger, the wall or side over the vein. 
1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomencl. 266/2 Pilentum.. an 
“hanging waggon : a stately waggon for ladies and gentle- 
women : a coch. 1777 Hoole Comenius' Vis. World (ed. 
12) 109 Great persons are carried.. in a hanging- waggon, 
which is called a coach. 2875 Ure's Diet . Arts (ed. 7) II. 
782 “ Hanging-wall . . the rock which hangs over the lode. 
2883 Standard 20 Jan. x/5 The hanging wall is composed 
of granite. 

Hence T Hamffingly adv., in a hanging manner. 
2548-67 Thomas Ital. Grant., In pendente , hangeyngly, 
or in doubte. 

Hangle, var. of Hengle 06 s. 

Hangman (hre-gmsen). [f. Hang v. + Man.] 

1 . A man whose office it is to hang condemned 
persons ; also more generally, an executioner, a 
toitnrer, racker. Conation hangman, the public 
executioner. 

2393 Langl. P. PI. C. vh. 368 J>e hangeman of tyborne. 
*483 Vulgar ia abs Terentio 10 b, See how froward a face 
soon hangeman makes. 2526 Tindall Mark vi. 27 The 
kynge sept the hangman and commaunded his heed to he 
brought in. 2622 Maude tr. Aleman's Guzman f A If. II. 
328 Since the Hang-man dealt so roughly with him . . 
racking as much from him as there needed no farther 
confession. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 51 A Paper 
..avowed to contain the matter of the Treaty, was burned 
by the Common Hang-man. 2785 Grose Diet. Vu/g. 
Tongue , Hangman's wages, thirteen pence halfpenny, 
which according to vulgar tradition was thus allotted, one 
shilling for the execution, and three halfpence for the rope. 
1849 Macaulay H ist. Eng. ii. 1 . 175 The Commons began by 
resolving .. that the Covenant should be burned by the 
hangman in Palace Yard. 

b. transf. A term of reprobation ; also used 
playfully. Also fig. 

1553 T. Wilson Rltei. (1580) 123 Amplification . . to call a 
naughtie fcllowe theef, or hangman, when he is notknowne 
to bee any suche. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado m. ii. 11 He 
hath twice or thrice cut Cupids bow-string, and the little 
hang-man dare not shoot at him. 2645 Milton Colast. 
Wks. (i8$i) 373 You suffer’d this nameles hangman to cast 
into public such a despightfull contumely. 

2 . attrib. and Comb . 

2825 Campbell To Memory Spanish Patriots v, Manglers 
of the martyr's earthly frame ! Your hangmen fingers 
cannot touch his fame. 2859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
II. lxxxvii. 56 Put to two deaths at once by the hands o{ a 
hangman-judge,. 1865 Dickens Mut.Fr. l xii, ‘ It strikes 
me rather as a hang-man air.' 

Hence Hang'man-like a. and adv. ; Hangman- j 
ship, the office or function of liangman. 

1684 Otway Atheist v. (1735) 207 Six or seven arm’d 
rogues with hangmanlike faces. 2824 Landor Imag.Conv. 
Ser. 1, Wks. 1846 I. 23, I abominate and detest hangman- 
ship. 1881 Swinburne yl/ho' Stuart iv. i. 137 [They] rage 
not hangmanltke upon the prey. 1883 Birmingham W cck/y 
Post 22 Sept. 4/7 To ’decide upon the claims of 2,200 candi- 
dates for the hangmanship of England. 

Ha*ng“ment. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Hang v. + 
-ment : perh. after judgement .] 

1 . Hanging. 

C1440 Prontp. Parv. 225/2 Hangement [x\r. hongment], 
suspendium, suspencio. c 2440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 146 
(Harl. MS.) This is to seye, My sonle hathe choson hong- 
ment. c 2449 Pecock Kefir, m. viii. 324 Power into hange- 
ment and into deeth. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset l Vord- 
bk. , H augment . . also hanging, execution. 

2 . (See quots.) 

2825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., s.v., To play the hangment, 
is to be much enraged, to play the very deuce.^ 1828 
Craven Dial., H augment .. an expression of surprise, as, 
‘what the hangment!’ 1887 Pall Malt G. ig Oct. 6/1 
‘What the dickens have you to do with it? .. who the 
hangment are you ? ’ 

Ha’ng-nail. [f- Hang v. + Nail ; but historic- 
ally an accommodated form of angnail ; cf. Agnail 
3.] A small piece of epidermis partially detached, 
but hanging by one end, near to a nail. 

2678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. xxiii. (2705) 482 The 
Ripping of a Hang-nail is sufficient to Dispatch us. 
a 2825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Hang-nail, a minute portion 
of the cuticle, ri«ing and slivered off about the roots of the 
finger-nails. 2842 Fr. A. Kemble Rec. Later Life (1882) 

II. 219 Will you.. be so good as to remember what a hang- 
nail is like? 

+ Hangrell. Sc. Obs. [f. Hang v. (Cf. MDu. I 


hangereel a term of reproach, a gallows-bird.)] A 
gallows; see also quot. 1802. 

a x6o$ Poiavart Fly ting w. Montgomerie 772 Gteyd gan- 
grell, auld mangrell ! to the hangrell, and sa pyne. 1802 
Sibbald Citron. Scot. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.), Han gar ell, 
hangrell, an implement of the stable, upon which bridles, 
halters, etc. are hung. 

tHa-ngster. Obs. rare. [ME. hangcslre, fem. 
of hangers. Hanger : see -ster.] = Hang-woman. 

c * 43 ° P'dgr. Lyf Manhode m. xviii.(i869> 244 Now, quod 
j, art thow an hangestere? Ye. certeyn, quod she. 

t Hangum-tuum. humorous . 

[Perh. a parody on judicium inion , or ct idco kabeat 
judicium snunt , ‘ and therefore let him have his judge- 
ment’ ; a phrase found in court rolls, referring to hanging.] 
c 1650 Dialogiir on Oxford Pari, in Harl. Misc. (1808-12) 
II. 227 (D.), Tom. They shall not come and rob him by 
a strong hand. Will. They durst hardly do that ; for then 
it had come to bangum-tuum. 

t Ha'ngwite. Old Law. A penalty and 
♦ offence mentioned in Domesday Book, and in Leges 
IVillelmi : see quots. 

2086 Domesday 1 . 262 b, Hangeuuitham factens in ciuitate 
[de Cestre] x. sol. dabat. Propositus autem regis uel 
comitis hanc forisfacturam faciens xx. solid, emendabat. 
a 1295 Charter Rich, I. in Wcthcrhal Register (2897) 30 
Quiete..de Ferdwita et hengivita. .et de blodwita. a 1200 
Laws of Will. I, 1. c. 4 Si quis latronem sive furem, sine 
clamore et insecutioneejus, cui dampnum factum est,ceperit, 
et captitm ultra duxerit, dabit x. solid, de henwite [Fr. text 
hengwite], et ad primam divisam faciet de eo justitiam. 
Quod si eum ultra primam divisam sine justitiarii liccntia 
duxerit, erit in forisfacto xl. sol. c 2250 Gloss. Law Terms 
in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Hangwlte, .Quite de larum pendu sanz 
sergant. 2579 Rastell Expos, dijf. Words, Hangw/t, that 
is to be quite of a theefe or felone hanged without judge- 
ment, or escaped out of your custody. 2641 Tcrntcs de la 
Leys 79. 

Hang-woman, noncc-wd. A woman who 
performs the function of a hangman. 

2883 Pltilad. Press 30 Aug. 4, In Ireland, a sheriff once, 
not being able to find a hangman, hired a hangwoman. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. it/i Some amusing tales about 
sextons and hangmen (and of one hang-woman). 

Hangworthy (harqwzii< 5 i), a. rare. [f. Hang 
v. + Worthy ; cf. blameruorthy, trustworthy, etc., 
in which, however, the first element is a sb.] 
Worthy to be hanged. 

2580 Sidney Arcadia (1622)42 6 To lay their hang-worthy 
neckes vpon the constancie of his promised pardon, c 2670 
Expost. Let. Men Buck Ion. 2/2 Most Hang-worthy Gentle- 
men 1 2888 Scott. Leader 2 2 June 4 A provisional list of 
the half-a-dozen most hangworthy of my confreres. 

IlHanif, Haneef (han/ f). [Arab. i_ %i>. 
haiitf, app. the same as Heb. Pjsrr haitrf impious. 

It has been conjectured by Sprenger and others that in 
Mohammed’s early days there was a sect of reformed Jews, 
who professed to follow the religion of Abraham, to whom 
enemies gave the epithet Itattef, ‘impious’, and that 
Mohammed, being misled as to the meaning of the word, 
adopted it in a good sense.] 

A name or epithet applied in the Koran to 
Abraham ; hence, also, to one sincere or orthodox 
in the faith of Islam. By historical writers, applied 
to a sect of religious reformers, with many of 
whose tenets Mohammed identified himself, as pro- 
fessing to restore the religion of Abraham. 

Hence Haniflsm, Hanifite (Hanee-, Hany*) sb. 


and a. 

1734 Salf. tr. Koran, vi. jq, I [Abraham] have turned my 
face to him who originated the heaven and the earth, as 
a hanif, and I am not of the idolaters. 2877 J. E. Car- 
penter tr. Tide's Hist. Relig. 94 To constitute Hanyfism 
into a religion, a fixed doctrine, an organised worship, and 
a divine sanction were needed. These were provided by 
Mohammed. 2877 Dods Mohammed, Buddha 4- Christ it. 
85 He aimed [at first] at nothing else than to restore the 
religion of Abraham, the Hanyfite creed. 2883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 546/2 There were individuals who were not content 
with a negation, and sought a better religion.. They were 
called Hanifs, probably meaning * penitents men who strive 
to free themselves from sin. They did not amstijute a regular 
sect, and had in fact no fixed and organized views. 

Hant (hserjk), sb. Also 6 hanc, 6 - 7 hanke, 
7-9 hanck(e. [Found in 14th c. ; app. from 
Norse : cf. ON. hpnk fem. (\~*hanhu), genit. hatihar 
hank, coil, skein, clasp ; also hanki m., the hasp 
or clasp of a chest ; Sn\ hank m., string, tie-band, 
rowel ; Da. hank handle (as of a basket), ear of 
a pot. (The connexion of senses 6 and 7 with the 
others is not certain.)] 

1 . A circular coil or loop of anything flexible. 

2483 Cath . Aug/. 173/2 An Hank. _* 5 I 3 Douglas /Ettas 

11. v. [iv.] 34 As he[Laocoon] etlisthair hankis to have re nt » 
And with his handis thame away have draw. 1674 Is. Gox 
Genii. Rccrcat. iv. (1677) 40 Tie them fast with the two 
ends of the Silk, that they may hang in so many Hanks. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury m. iii. 207 An Hank isasJippmg 
made up into a knot. 2859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in 
Jrtil. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 196 The hair .. . » usually twisted 
into many little ringlets or hanks. 2877 W . Thomson J- 
Challenger I. ii. 119 The stems, .were coiled in great hanks 
round the trawl-beam. 

2 . A skein or coil of thread, yam, etc. ; a detinue 
length of yarn or thread in a coil. 

A hank of'colton yarn contains 84° yds- ■' 

560 yds. To mad a ravelled hank, to > tkctn 

hcnccjfr. • to po ^anything into conli»“ mill 


ncnccyig. ------ .. ... 

2560 Rolland Crt. Venus ii. 694 Ane Keil - - 
[hair hankis . . of reid gold wyir. 2633 aworth 
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Bks. (Surtees) 328 For sixe hanckes and 3 cutts of yarne. 
1776-7 Act 17 Geo. Ill , c. it § xi Every several hank of 
such worsted yarn shall, .contain se’veji raps or leas. 1834 
M itdwin Angler in Wales I. 41 Knotting my hanks of gut. 
1835 Ure Philos. Metnufi 102 In cPtton yams, the rule of 
numbering is very simple, being the number of hanks, each 
eight hundred and forty yards long, requisite to form one 
pound in weight. Thus No. 40, written 4o’s., denotes yams 
of which forty hanks weigh one pound. 
fig. a 1745 Swift To Dr. Sheridan 31 Thy words together 
ty’ci in small hanks. Close as the Macedonian phalanx. 
1896 Home Missionary (N. Y.) July 136 The tangled hank 
has yet many knots and hitches. 

■ 3 . A loop of string, wire, or the like, used to 
fasten things together, or to bang a thing up by ; 
spec, in rural use, A bight of rope or a withy used 
as the fastening of a gate or hurdle. 

1388-9 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 57, j hank pro cemetar’. 
1617 Markham Caval. vi. 9 If his Rider start him sodainly, 
or hold his hankes too straite. i&l 1 Bcst Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 16 Yow are to make your hankes 3 quarters of a 
yarde in length, and to putte to everie barre yow sende to • 
fielde ahanke. 1788 W. Marshall Ycrksh. Gloss., Hank , 
a with, or rope, for fastening a gate. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Hank, a rope-loop for fastening a gate. 

b. Naul. A hoop or ring of rope, wood, or iron, 
fixed upon the stays, to seize the luff of the fore-and- 
aft sails, and to confine the staysails thereto, at 
different distances (Smyth Sailor’s IVord-bki). 

17x1 \V. Sutherland Shipbuilder's Assist. 134 Fore-sheet, 
Main-sheet, Hanks, Swifter. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(1789), Anneaux (Vitai, the hanks of a stay-sail. 1794 
Rigging <5- Seamanship I. 88 Reef hanks, short pieces of 
log-line, or other small line, sewed Pt certain distances on 
the reefs of boom-sails. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mastxxsv. 
132 A rattling of hanks announce that the flying-jib has 
come in, 1883 Harpers Mag. Avtg- 45 °A Then comes a 
foresail, which is fitted with hanks to the fore-stay. 

c. Hank for hank : see quots. 

1760 C. Johnston Chtysal (1822) II. 238 Able to go, hank 
for hank with any thing that swims the sea. 1794 Rigging 
Seamanship II. 251* H ankfordiank, when two ships 
tack and make a progress to windward together. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk Hank fo r hank. 

4 . Jig. a. A restraining or enrbing hold ; a power 
of check or restraint : esp. in to have a hank on or 
over any one. Now rare or dial. 

16x3 T. Potts Disc. Witches (Chetham) P iv a, The said 
witches . . had then in hanck a child of Mjchael Hartleys. 
1706 Farquhar Recruit. Officer it. ii, ’Twill give me such 
a hank, -upon her pride. 1721 Stey'vy. Etch Mem. \\. too. 
172 So that their landlords might have them [the tenants] 
upon the hank. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 251 
Humphry had this double hank upon her inclinations. 1825 
Brockett .V. C. Gloss. s.v., To keep a good hank upon 
your horse, is to have a good hold of the reins. 1851 De 
Quincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. 1862 XII. 45 He had 
defied all the powers of Chancery to get a hank over him. 

b. Connexion, entanglement; no hanks with, no 
relations with, nothing to do with. dial. 

1888 Elvjokthy IV. Somerset Word-bk ., H auks, connec- 
tion or dealings with— -used only with a negative construc- 
tion .. I have heard people warned. not to have no hanks ’ 
with a certain horse, or with an undesirable bargain. 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss, s.v., * I won’t ha’ no hank wi’ un ’, will have 
nothing at all to do with him. 

5 . The handle of a jug or pot. dial. 

ci 53 ° in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 318 The mending of twoo 
Pottile Pottis .. the gilding and mending the hancs lyddes 
and saudering them in sartaigne places. 1847-78 Halli- 
well, Hank, a handle. Somerset. 

6. A baiting of an animal. 

3785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue S.v., A Smith f eld hank, 
an ox rendered furious by overdriving and barbarous treat- 
ment. x8xz J. If. Vaux Flash Did., Hank, a bull-bait, or 
bullock-hunt. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 24 To appear at 
a mill, a hanck, or a dog-fight. x88i Diprose's Annual 
64/2 The needful preparations for these Tiger Hanks. Ibid. 
66 fa Thus ended my first, though. -not my last tiger hank. 

7 . A propensity ; an evil habit, dial. 

X721 Bailey, Hank, a Habit, Custom or Propensity of 
Mind. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hank , a habit. _ 1828 
Craven Dial. s.v., * Shoe’s gitlen a sad hank o’ runnin out 
ot neets.’ 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Hank, an evil habit. 

Hank (htsgk), v. Also 4 banc, haunk, 4-7 
h alike, 7 hanck. [Known from 13th c. T ; prob. 
from Norse : cf. ON. hanka to coil, red. hankask 
to coil oneself up, f. hgnk , hank- sb. : see prec. 
(The connexion of senses 5 and 6 is uncertain.}] 

1 . traits. To fasten by a loop or noose ; to entan- 
gle; to catch by any loop-like part. Now dial. . 

[c xzog Lay. 25872 Beo 5 bine fecSer-heomen Ihannked mid 
golde.) a 1300 Cursor M. 16044 Ful herd did [him] 
hanc, And bonden broght him forth as thef. e 1450 Henry- 
son Mor. Fab. 50 The Lyon fled and.. Fell in the net and 
hankit fute and head. 1513 Douglas /Ends vii. in. xo At 
the schoyr wndir a gresy bank, Thair nauy can thai ankir 
fast and hank. 1617 Markham Caval. vi. 44 He shall hold 
[the reynes] fast betweene his fore-finger and his thumbe, 
and then hanke them about his hand twice. 1858 R. S. 
Surtees Ask Mamma liii. 242 Others hank their horses on 
to the crook at the door. 1894 Crockett Lilac S unban net 
39 There he hung, hanket by the waistband o’ his breeks. 
f g. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 45 6 Dedli synnes gastely 
sla ilk mannes saule, That er hanked [Lamb. MS. bound] 
in al or in any of tham. 1744 F- Erskine Serm. Wks. 
(1871) III. 201 The heart of tbe bride being thus hanked or 
catched with the glory of the Bridegroom, 
t 2 . To hang. Obs. (Perh. a scribal error.) 
c 1465 Eng. Chrott. (Camden 1856] xo The kyngpardoneth 
the thy drawyng and hankyng, but thyn hed sballe be 
smyte of. 

3 . i/itr. To hang or remain fastened; to ‘catch.’ 


(In quot. 1547 prob. a misprint.) 

1547 Hooper Declar. Christ viii. (Zurich) Hij, The sanic 
bodye that hankyd upon the crose. a 16x6 Beaum. & F L « 
Scorn/. Lady v. iv, You should havebankt o* th’ bridle. Siri 
i* faith. Mod. Sc. Take care that your line does not hart* 
on the bushes. 

4 . irans. To make up (thread) in hanks. 

x8t8 Todd, Hank , to form into hanks. Used in the north 
of England. 1825 in Brockett N. C. Gloss. 

5 . To bait : cf. Hankkr sb.* slang. 

1823 [see Hanker sb. 1 J 1893 in Farmer Slang. 
f 6. inlr. = Hanker v . i, 2 . Obs. 

1589 C. Ocland in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 71 Where I 
hanked after pfentie 1 have runne upon scarcetie. 1710 
Cuckoo in Jacobite Songs (1871) 23 He’ll fley away the wild 
birds that hank about the throne. 

Hence Hanking vbl. sb. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees') 16 The 8th thinge belong® 
to barres is fold-hankes or hankinges, as they call them> 
which is as thicke againe as plough-string, bemge a loose 
kinde of two plcttes. 1820 J. Cleland Rise fy Prog* ■ 
Glasgow 45 The hanking of handspun yam. 

+ Ha’n&er, sbJ Obs . [f. Hank sb. 6 or v. 5 + 
-ER b] One who takes part in bull-baiting. 

x8xi Lexicon Balatronicum, Bull. Hankers , persons who 
over-drive bulls, or frequent bull baits. 1823 Egan Grose’* 
Did. Vulg. Tongtie, Bull Hankers, men who delight in th e 
sport of bull-hanking ; that is, bull-baiting, or bullock -huPt- 
ing. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1171 [Smithfield] 
drovers, and bullock -hankers. 

Ha’nlrer, sbi 1 [f. Hanker vi] A longing 
afieT something; a secret yearning. 

1827 Beddoes Let. Oct. in Poems p. Ixxvii, Nothing but 
the desperate hanker for distinction .. ever set me upon 
rhyming. i88x T. Hardy Laodicean ut. ix, She has not 
shown a genuine hanker for anybody yet. 

Hanker (hrc’qkaj), v. [Not known before 1600; 
history obscure. Mod.Du. has hunkcren (Plantijn, 
1673, hungkeren ), dial, hanker en y in same sense. 
Generally thought to be frequentative and intensive 
deriv. of Hang v ., but cf. Hank v . 6.] 

1 . inlr. To 1 hang about to linger or loiter about 
with longing or expectation. Now dial. 

i6ot F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 539 [He] hauing hankered 
a long time about the Chauncery. 1641 Milton Reform, 
11. (1851) 66 But let us not. .stand hankering and politizing* 
when God.. points us out the way to our peace, a x 6 $* 
Brome Eng. Moor 1. i. Wks. 1873 II. 3 , 1 was hankring at 
an ordinary. In quest of a new Master. 1713 Warder Trite 
Amazons 53 \f you find any VnomeV) hankering about yoUT 
Bees. 1858 Hughes Scouring oj W. Horse via. 198, I used 
to hanker round the kitchen, or still-room, or wherever 
she might happen to be. 

2 . To have a longing or craving. Const- after\ 
less usually with for , or infin. 

In Johnson’s time ‘Scarcely used but in familiar lan- 
guage ’ ; now common in literature. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 111 The soules misery Is. .that she 
is ahvay hankering and catching at every shadow and 
vanity. 1652 Needham tr. Seldnis Mare CL 248 The 
Saxons inhabiting tbe shore over against us, hankerd after 
it. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 15 The mind-, 
always hankering after what she has not. 1835 ThirlwaLL 
Greece I. viii. ^25 The tendency of human nature to hanker 
after all that is forbidden. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locked, 
To be told what you've been hankering to know so long- 
1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh ix. 514 That Romney 
dared to hanker for your love. 

Hence Ha’nkerer, one who hankers ; Ha’nker- 
ing* ppl. a . ; whence Ha’nkeringly adv. y in a han- 
kering manner. 

1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors exxiv. (1857) VI. 84 The 
bishops., had among them hankerers after the exiled family. 
1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 286 Hankerers after fame and 
power. 1864 Webster, Hankeringly . 

Hankering’ (harqkarig), vbl. sb. [f. prec. + 
-ing 1.] A mental craving or longing. 

1662 J. Bakgrave_ Pope Alex . VII (1867) 79 He had 
an ambitious hankering after a cap. 1678 Butler Hud. in. 
ii. 230 And felt such Bowel-Hankerings, To see an Empire 
all of Kings. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 431 r 3, I then took 
a strange Hankering to Coals; I fell to scranching ’em. 
1771 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. x6, I still had a 
hankering for the sea. • 1893 A Jessopp Stud. Recluse vii. 
217 The hankering for what we call sympathy is the virtue 
— or the vice— of advanced civilisation. 


Hankie (bre’gk’I), v. dial. Also 7-8 hanckle. 
[L Hank v. -f dim. and freq. ending -le.J traits . 
+ a. To fasten lightly. Obs. b. To twist or en- 
tangle ; also fig. 

1621 Sanderson 12 Scrm. (1637) 356 An unruly Coult-- 
fettered and side-hanckled for leaping. 1781 J. Hutton 
Tour to Caves Gloss., Hanckle, to entangle. 1825 Brockett 
N. C. Gloss., Hankie, to twist, to entangle thread, silk, 
or worsted. ^ 3855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Hankled or 
Handkled, joined hand-in-hand in a pursuit. ‘They 
hankled him on enticed him to unite. 

Hanksite (harrjksoit). Min. [Named in 18S5 
after H. G. Hanks, mineralogist,' California : see 
-ite.] Sulphate and carbonate of sodium, found 
in hexagonal prisms of white or yellowish colour. 

1885 Arner. Jml. Sc. Ser. nr. XXX. 133 Hanksite, anew 
anhydrous sulphato-carbonate of sodium. 

Hanky 1, obs. form of Ankle. 

r *475 i n W r.-Wulcker 751/4 Hec cavilla , a hankyl. 

Hanky-panky (harrjldjpargki). slang. [An 
arbitrary formation, prob. related to hocus pocits y 
holy -poky.] Jugglery, legerdemain ; trickery, 
double dealing, underhand dealing. 

1841 Punch I, 88 (Farmer) Only a little hanky-panky. 


1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole x\mv\. (1879) 409 Necromancy, 
my dear Sir — the hanky-panky of the ancients. 1864 E. 
Yates Broken to Harness xxxviii, If there was any hanky, 
panky, any mystery I mean. 1881 A thcnxum 27 Aug. 265/1 
Madame Blavatsky’s hanky-panky with teacups and cigar- 
ettes. 1887 Black Sabina Zcmbra 461 He won’t play 
hanky-panky with me. 

attrib. 1865 B. Brierley Irkdale T. 292 Any sort 0’ 
hanky-panky work. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. Ill, 41: 
Some hanky-panky trick, ofhevs. 

Hanlawhile : see Handwhile. 

Hann, var. of Khan, caravanserai. 
Ha'nnayite. Min. [Named 1878 after J. B. 
Hannay of Manchester ^ see -yhlJ Hydious phos- 
phate of magnesium and ammonium found in slender 
yellowish crystals in the guano of Skipton Caves. 

1879 Min. Mag. III. 108 Hannayite., found at the Skipton 
caves, Victoria. 

Hanover (h3e*m?v3J, orig. stressed as in Ger. 
hanuvar). [Ger. Hannover.] The name of a 
North German town, the capital of a country of the 
same name, formerly an Electorate of the Empire, 
now a province of Prussia ; in 1714 the Elector of 
Hanover became king of England. Go to Hanover 
*= begone, be off (cf. go to Hexham, Bath, Jericho) ; 
so to send to, wish atHanover. Hence, Hanoverian 
(hren0vl°‘rian) a., of or pertaining to Hanover or 
the House of Hanover ; sb. an inhabitant of Han- 
over; also, an adherent of the House of Hanover. 
+ Hanoverianize, fHanoverize vbs., Irans. to 
make Hanoverian ; inlr. to become Hanoverian. 

x7 . . Swift Wks. (1768) VII. 264 And now God save this 
noble realm, And God save eke Hanover ; And God save 
those who hold the helm, When as the King goes over. 
1744 Lend. Mag. 649 Our Hanovranised Ministers here. 
1775 Ash, Hanoverian, belonging to Hanover.. A native of 
Hanover, a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II, III. 179 Sir 
John Philipps reproached Pitt with Hanovcrizing. 1827 
Macaulay Hallam's^ Const. Hist. Ess. (1887)^ 78 Like 
William and the princes of the Hanoverian line. 1869 
Rogers Hist. Gleanings I. 37 It became manifest that the 
law of the Hanoverian succession would be respected. 
Hanper : see Han a per. 

IE Hans (hans). A familiar abbreviated form in 
German and Dutch of Johannes , John ; hence, a 
German or Dutchman. 

1569 Harding in Jetvcl’s Sedit. Bttl (1570) 5 Accused by 
Hicke, Ho’u, and Haunce, and judged by jacke and m 
1667 Ld. Orrery State Lett. (1743) II. 202 We shall give 
Monsieur, or Hans, or both, good entertainment. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 485 For Hans, after filling the 
pockets of his huge trunk hose with our money - .would, as 
soon as a press gang appeared, lay claim to tne privileges 
of an alien. 

+ b. Hatts-in-h elder (Dutch, lit. Jack-in-cellar) : 
an unborn child ; cf. Ger. Hanschcn im heller. 

1635 Brome Sparagtts Garden 111. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 159 
Come here's a health to the Hans in Kelder, and the mother 
of the boy, if it prove so, 1648 N eediiam Mercurius P rag- 
mat tens No. 1. A iij b(Stanf.), The Birthday of that precious 
new government; which is yet but a Hans-en-kelder. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant v. ii, It 
seems you are desirous I should father this hans en kelder 
here. 3785 in Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue. ' • 

Hans, obs. form of Hanse. 

Hansard 1 (hre-nsaid). Hist. [f. Hanse + 
-ard. (As a surname, Hansard occurs enrly in 
13th c., but its identity is doubtful.)] A member 
of one of the establishments of the German Hanse. 

3832 McCulloch Comm. Did. (1852) 655 The merchants 
of tne Hanse towns, or Hansards, as they were then com- 
monly termed, were established in London at a very early 
period. Ibid. 656 The Hansards were every now and then 
accused of acting with bad faith. X890 Cunningham 
Growth Eng. Comm. Early fy Mid. Ages § 321 At the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century the Hansards found that 
their monopoly of the Baltic trade was threatened. 

Hansard - (hre’nsaid). The official report of 
the proceedings and debates of the Houses of Par- 
liament; colloq. so called as having been compiled 
for a long period by Messrs. Hansard. Also transf. 

1876 L. Stephen Hours in Library II. 154 Hansard was 
not, and newspapers were in their infancy. 1880 Gentl. Mag. 
CCXLVI. 79 The Queensland legislature - . has its own 
-c.??.ly2A idles Kwrawii. 

Hansardize (hcemsaidaiz), v. [f. prec. + -ize.] 
trans. To confront (a member of Parliament) with 
his former utterances as recorded in * Hansard * ; 
to prove (a person) to have formerly expressed a 
different view or opinion. Also absol. 

1869 Huxlf.y in Sci. Opinion 5 May 506/2 I do not wish 
to Hansariiizc Sir William Thomson by laying much stress 
on the fact that, only fifteen years ago, he entertained a 
totally different view of the origin of the sun’s heat. 1869 
Ld. Granville Sp. in Ho.Lords 15 June, I will venture now 
— to use a word, an admirable word invented by the noble 
lord oppositc—to Hansardise. 1894 A then arum 15 Dec. 
822/2 M. Ollivier goes out of his wav to attack Thiers by 
‘Hansardizing’ him, as the Prime Minister Lord Derby 
used to say. 

Hence Hamsardiza-tion, the action of * Han- 
sardizing \ 

1883 Huxley in Jml. Educ. x Mar. 97/2 That process so 
hateful to members of Parliament, which may be denoted 
by the term ' Hansardizaiion ’. 

Hanse (hiens, }| ha-nza). Hist. Also 2-7 hans, 
6-7 haunce, haunse. [a. OF, hanse , and med.L. 
hans a, a. OHG. (and Goth.) hansa (= 0 E. /ids) 
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military troop, band, company, MHG. hanse 
fellowship, association, merchants’ guild. 

The early examples of this word relating to England 
occur in Latin charters and other documents, and in the L. 
form hansa, the. precise sense of which, e.g. in the phrase 
‘gilda mercatoria et {or cum) hansa’, is often difficult to 
determine. See the discussion of the word in Gross, The 
Gild Merchant .1. .Appendix C. The following two main 
senses may be distinguished, but the order of their appear- 
ance in Eng. is not clear.] 

1 . A company or guild of merchants in former 
times; an association of merchants trading with 
foreign parts ; the merchant guild of a town *, also, 
the privileges and monopolies possessed by it; 
sometimes, app., the guild-hall or 1 hanse-house \ 

The Old Hanse urns the Fellowship of the London Mer- 
chants which had a monopoly of the foreign trade of London 
since Norman times; the New Hanse was the company of 
Merchant Adventurers first incorporated in 1497. which 
received charters from Henry VII in 1505 and Elizabeth 
in 1566. 

1199 Charter of K. John to Dunwich in Brady Boroughs 
(1790) App. 10 Concessimus etiam e.is hansam, et Gildam 
Mercatoriam, sicut habere consueverint. 1297 in Lib. Cust. 
(Rolls) 1. 71 Quod non sunt del Hauns de Amyas, Corbie, 
et Nele, nec aliquid habent in societate cum hominibus 
eorundem partium, nec cum creditoribus ejusdem Hand®, 
x 552-3 in Hist. MSS. Comm. Ref. Cecil Pafers I. 132 
(Petition to Lord Chancellor, from the] New Haunce [of 
the. Merchant Adventurers, for redress of their grievances 
against those of the] Old Haunce. 1587 Fleming Coutu. 
Holinshed III. 275/1 A deed, in which king John granted 
to the citizens of Y orke a guildhall, hanse, and other liberties. 
*594 Plat Jcwcll-ho. HI. 8g Offering to exchange their 
freedome, both of the oldc Haunce and of the newe, 
for this multiplying Art [of alchemy], c x6oo Brit. Mm. 
Add. MS. 189x3, If. 23 (Gross I. 195 note) Euerie 
persone admitted into the Freedome of the Fellowshippe 
of Merchant Adventurers of the Realm of England 
shall pay at suche his admission yf he come in one the 
old hanse, as yt ys termed, 6 s. 8 d. sterlinge, And yf he 
come, in one the new hanse, tenn markes sterlinge. 1623 tr. 
Favine's Thcat. Hon. 11. iv. 79 Made among one part of 
them a Hanse, that is to say, a League and Societie. 1872 
Cosmo Innes Led. Scott . Legal Antiq. III. 114 All the 
burghs beyond the Munth. had a confederacy called by 
the name of Hanse. [But it is disputed whether this was 
the meaning or effect of the liberum ansum conferred by 
K. William the Lion, 2165-2214, upon all his burgesses 
north of the Munth : see Gross I. 197.] 1890 Gross Gild 
Merck. I. 198 note , This Hanse of London flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries . . Bruges and Ypres 
were at the head of this league, which originally consisted 
of seventeen towns of Flanders, and North France. 

b. spec. The name of a famous political and 
commercial league of Germanic towns, which had 
also a house in London, pi. The Hanse towns 
or their citizens. 

1305 in Lib. Cust. t. 112 Quod Alemanni de Hansa, mer- 
catores Alemanni®, sint quieti de ij solidis, ingrediendo et 
exeundo .. ad Portam de Bisshopesgate. 1485 in Mat. 
itlust. Reign Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 115 The merchants 
of the Hanze in Almayne, having a ' house in the\city 
of London, commonly called Guyldhall Theutonicorum. 
*5°3“4, Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 23 ‘For J>e Stillyard To the 
prejudice hurt or charge of the seid merchauntes of the 
Hanse.. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 155 [They] passed through 
the chiefe cities of the Hanse and treated in such sorte with 
the Burgomasters of them that [etc ]. a 1618 Raleigh 
Invent. Shipping 2 a The rest, the Popes, then the Hanses, 
and lastly the Turks have in effect ruined. 1890 Gross 
Gild Merck. I. z^6 In charters conferred by English kings 
upon the Teutonic Hanse, gild and hanse are used synony- 
mously. 

2 . The entrance-fee of a mediaeval trading guild; 
also, a toll or- impost levied upon merchants or 
traders not of the guild. 

(This was a very early sense of hansa : see Du Cange.] 
x2oo Chartered/ K. John to Ipswich (Gross IT, 121) Ad 
ponendum se in Gilda et ad hansam suam eidem Gilde 
dandam. 1279 Andover Gild Rolls (Gross II. 292) Quod non 
tenetur aliquid super Gildam quam tenet, pro qua interro- 
gatus fuit soluere suum hans. 13.. K. Alis. 1571 (MS. 
Laud) He gaf ]>e bissbopp to gode hams. Riche Baizes be- 
sauntz & pans. * Ibid. 2935 Sendith ows, to gode hans. On 
hundred i>ousande besauntz Fromjer toneme molke^eefaile. 
3659 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 189x3, If. 19 (Gross. I. 195 note) 
For all Hanses, Fines and Broakes att Admissions, and all 
Broakes condemned in Court for any kind of Transgressions 
against the orders of the Fellowshipp. 1890 Grose Gild 
Merck. I. App. C. 194 The term ‘ hanse ' was most com- 
monly used to denote a mercantile tribute or exaction, 
either as a fee payable upon entering the gild merchant, 
or as a toll imposed upon non-gildsmen before they were 
allowed to trade in the town. 

3 . allrib. and Comb., as bans e-house, the house 
in which the members of a hanse met, a guild- 
hall ; sometimes = sense 1 ; + hanse-penny, a pay- 
ment levied by a hanse ; also hanse-gild , etc. b. 
Hanse city, Hanse town, one of the towns of the 
German Hanse or Hanseatic League; so Hanst 
association , league , merchant , etc. 

a 1135 Charter 0/ Thurst an to Beverley in Rymer 'Fad era 
(x8i6) I. xo Volo ut burgenses roei de Beverlaco habeant 
suam hanshus. 1337 .Andover Gild Rolls (G toss II. 333) 
Et solutum est eadem die de Hanspanes..iir. xid. 1585 in 
PouLon B ever lac I. 330 The rent, revenewes, yssues, 
profittyes, and comoidytyes perteyninge to the hanse house 
and comynaltie of the same towne. *876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. V. xxiv. 472 The men of York had their Hanse- 
house; the men of Beverley should have their Hanse 
house too. 

b. 1571 Act 13 Elis. c. 14 Merchant strangers, .from the 
Ixxii. hanse Townes. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 155 The com- 


mon society of the Hans marchants. x6ox R. Johnson 
Kingd. (f Commit), . (1603) 76 Not subject to the duke, but 
a free and hanstown. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. «§- Commw » 
268. Of Hanse cities there were 72,. mutually bound by 
ancient leagues to enjoy common privileges and freedomes. 
1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. 1. iii. 14 Hamburg is well 
known to be a hanse town. 1787 A. Anderson Hist. Comm. 
I. 502 The naval superiority of the Hans-League at this 
time [1474]. 1861 M. Pattjson Ess, (1889) I..41 Edward., 
granted new privileges to the Hanse association. 

Hence Hansing vbl. sb., as in housing -silver, 
money paid for admittance into a hanse. 

2304 in Collect. Buriensia Add. MS.. 1739 1 (Gross Gild 
Merck. II. 32) ij solidos et unum denarium, quam quidem 
solutionem vocant inter se hansing-silver. 

Hanse, obs. form of Hance. 

Hanseatic (hrensz’ire'tik), a. Also 7 anse-, an- 
siatike, hansiatick, -tique. [ad. med.L. hansed- 
ticus, f. MHG. hcwsei see Hanse.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the German Hanse. 

16.14. Selden Titles Hon. Pref. Ciij, The Hansiatique 
Societie, beginning about CIO.CC. of Christ some while 
before Frederique the second. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius 1 
Voy. Ambass. z-j *Tis numbred among the Hanseatick 
Towns. 1665 Manley Grotius’ Low C. IVarres 265 De- 
venter, formerly a free City of the Anseatike League. 1796 
MoRSE- 4 /;/m Geog. II. 275 The Hanseatic association, com- 
monly called the Hanse towns. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 44 The free towns of Liibeck, Bremen, and Ham- 
burg as heirs of the corporate estate of the Hanseatic 
League, became possessed of the Steelyard, 
b. as sb. A member of the Hanse. 

1787 A. Anderson Hist. Comm. I. 502 Any city of the 
Hanseatics. 

Hansel : see Handsel. 

tHanselin. Obs. rare. In 4-5 hansolyn(e, 
hanslyne, hanse lyne, haunseleyn (also ans- 
let). [a. OF. hainsclin , hamselin . ] A kind of 
jacket or ‘slop’, worn by men in the 14th c. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 348 The horrible disordinat 
scantnesse of clothyng, as been thise kutted sloppes or 
haynselyns \v.rr. hanselyns, haunseleynys, hanse lynes, 
hanslynes, anslets], 

t Hanse-pot. Obs. Also haunce-, haunch-. 
An ornamental pot or vase of some kind. 

1561 Gifts to Queen in Nichols Progr. Q, Eliz. I. in A 
haunce-pott of allabaster garnished with silver. 1575 Inv. 
A bf. Parkers Goods in A rchxolegia XXX. 25 ? ij hance 
potts withe Angells wings chased on the bellies, withe 
covers annexed, weyinge xliij oz. 1590 Inv. Sir T. Ramsey , 
ibid. XL. 336 vj hanse potts parcel! gilt poiz Ixxxv oz. 

f Hanskin. Obs. [ad. Ger. Hanschen , dim. of 
Hans.] (Cf. Hans, and Eng. use of Jacki) 

1631 Brathwait IVhitnzies, Sayler 89 Stares cannot bee 
more faithfull in their society, than these hanskins in their 
fraternity. 

. Hansom cab ; also short hansom (hse*n- 
s£m). [f. Hansom , surname of an architect who 

in 1834 patented a vehicle with some of the 
essential features of this cab.] A low-hung two- 
wheeled cabriolet holding two persons inside, the 
driver being mounted on a dickey or elevated seat 
behind, and the reins going over the. roof. 

1852 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 343 A flying hansom 
cab, which cut along. almost at railway speed. 1882 Serjt. 
Ballantine Exper. li. 20, I have lived to see an archbishop 
in a hansom cab l 1884 M Carthy Eng. under Glad- 
stone xiii. 250 Joseph Aloysius Hansom, who invented the 
Hansom cab, died this year [1882]. 

p. 1847 Punch XIII. 193 The Hansoms were rattling. 
1870 Disraeli Lothair xxvi. iD.), He hailed a cruising 
hansom . . ‘ 'Tis the gondola of London \ said Lothair, as 
he sprang in. 1893 19 th Cent . Mar. 470 The hansom as 
we know it bears little resemblance to the cumbrous 
vehicle designed by the inventor. 

b. attrib'. as hansom cab-driver, -cabman. P. 
hansom-driver ; hansom-borne adj. 

1849 Thackeray Pendcnnis II. xxxvi. 346 The cabman, 
although a Hansom cabman, said thank you for the gratuity 
which was put into his hand, a i860 Alb. Smith Med. 
Student (1861) 17 Dashing up to the door as Hansom cab- 
drivers are wont to do. 

Hence Ha*nsom {it) v., (cf. Cab v.. Coach v.), 
to travel or go in a hansom. Hansomeer ( nonce - 
wd.), the driver of a hansom. 

1890 Baring-Gould Arminell xli, To think that I.. a 
raging Democrat, should behansomingit to and fro between 
my Ladies and Hqnourables. 1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye 
or So III. 50 Driving as fast as the hansomeer thought 
consistent with public safety. 1894 Miss Broughton 
Beginner x\. One slippery January morning as she hansoms . 
it along. 

Hansom(e, -sum, obs. If. Handsome. 

Han’t, ha’n’t, vulgar contr. of have not. j 

Hant, obs. form of Haunt ; pa. t. of Hent, Obs. 

Hantle (hcrnt’l). Sc. and north, dial. [Not 
known before *1700 ; origin obscure. 

It has been conjectured to be identical with Da. and Sw. 
antal, ‘number, quantity, multitude ’, which suits the sense, 
but presents historical and phonetic difficulties, esp. as to 
the initial k in Sc. ; it has also been viewed as composed of 
hand+ talc number, which suits the form, and as a cor- 
ruption of hankie, or of handful the last is unlikely, seeing 
that handful , handfti' itself exists in all the dialects.] 

A (considerable) number or quantity; a good 
many, a good deal. 

’ 1692 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 149 Here's a great Hantle 
of Bonny-braw well-fac’d young Lasses. 1814 Scott / Vav. 
xxix, He has a hantle siller. 1816 — Antiq. xvi, A hantle 
letters he has written. 1823 J. Wilson Marg. Lyjtdesay 


xxxiii, They make the avenue look a hantle tosher. 1896 
Masson in Edittb. Even. News 14 Nov. 4/2 Scotland had 
been a hantle the better for having had him. [In Glossaries 
of Cumberland, Mid Yorkshire, Whitby, etc.; in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Gl. Hantle , hontle 1 a handful ’.] 
Hanylon, in Bk. St. Albans , error for Haye- 
LON V. 


Han yp ere, obs. form of Hanaper. 

Hap (hzep), sb.l arch. Also (3 heppe), 3-7 
happe, 4-6 hape, Lapp. [Early ME. a. ON. 
happ neut., chance, hap, good luck. The same 
root is found in OE. geh.rpadj., fit, lire pile equal.] 

1 . Chance or fortune (good or' bad) that falls to 
any one ; luck, lot. 

CI205 Lay. 3857 His hap [c 1275 heppe] wes Jia, wurse. 
Hid. 4894 Brennes wes swicie hende, his hap wes ]>e betere. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 447 Gode cas & hap ynou. .com to ]>e 
kyng. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 59 He had bien in 
his courte, whan his happe was more hard. £1400 Destr. 
Troy 4671 pai comyn to the cost. .And ]>ere hyt into hauyn 
as hom happe felie. *11533 Ld. Berners Huon clxi. 618 
Alas what hap and desieny haue I. 1630 R. Johnson 's 
Kingd. 4- Commw. 56 If you have the good hap to come 
into their houses. _ 1667 Milton P. L. lx. 421 He sought 
them both, but wish’d his hap might find Eve separate. 
1770 Waring in Phil. Trans. LXI. 379 It has not been my 
hap to meet with it elsewhere. 1810 Scorr Lady ofL. 11. 
Hi, Remember then thy hap erewhile A stranger in the 
lonely isle. 1884 Besant Chi/dr. Gibeon 11. iv, Sickness 
and suffering, birth and death, good hap and evil hap. 

2 . (with pi.) An event or occurrence which be- 
falls one; a chance, accident, happening ; often, 
an unfortunate event, mishap, mischance. 

c 1205 Lay. 18215 He wes his hire-mmrke in auer mlche 
happe. 2390 Gower Conf. 1. 43 A wonder hap which me 
befelle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 273 b/! That I be no 
more constreyned to haue soo many cursidnesses or ylle 
happes. 1591 Troub. Raigne K. John (1611)38 No redress 
to salue our awkward haps. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 154 
P 3, I entertained the Company . . with the many Haps and 
Disasters. 1849 Geo. Eliot in Life (18851 1 . 201, I have 
nothing to tell you; for all the ‘haps* of my life are so 
indifferent. 

+ 3 . Good fortune, good luck; success, pros- 
perity. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 187 Bisohte him help, and hap And 
’wisdom, a X300 Cursor M. 5564 Drightin )>am sent bath 
happ and sele. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 383 Now kynde 
me auenge, And sende me happe and hele. c 24^0 Gesta 
Rom. Ixxi. 388 lAdd. MS.) He had hape in all thing that 
he bought. 2557 TotteUs Misc. tArb.) 255 My hap is 
turned to vnhappinesse. x68x W. Robertson Phraseol \ 
Gen. (1693) 471 Some have the hap ; some stick in the gap. 
1813 Scott Trienn. in. Introd. iii, Be it hap, or be it harm. 

4 . Absence of design or intent in relation to a 
particular event ; fortuity ; chance or fortune, con- 
sidered as the cause or determiner of events. 
(Occasionally personified.) 

1340 Aycnb. 24 Huanne Jje lheuedi of hap hej? hire hue3el 
y-went to he man. # CX374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. i. 117 
(Camb. MS.) Hap is an vnwar bytydynge 0/ causes as- 
sembled in thingis hat ben don forsom other thinge. c 2385 
Chaucer L. G. IV. 1773 Lucre ce. Hap helpeth hardy man 
alday. C1420 Pallad. on limb. m. 710 Hit is bot happe of 
plaunte a tre to gete. 2534 More On the Passion Wks. 
231 1/1 Thynges accompted to fall vnder chaunce and hap. 
1645 Ussher Body Div. (1647) 5° Nothing semeth to passe 
by meer hap or chance. 1888 Quiver May 504/2 By curious 
hap.. [she] was actually located at ‘The Beeches’. Mod. 
As hap would have it, I went there also. 

f b. In phr. ; By {through, in, on) hap ; haply, 
by chance, casually; perchance, perhaps. Also, 
in same sense. On {upon, in) haps. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Josh. xiy. 12 If in hap the Lord is with me, 
and Y mai do hem awai, as he bihijte to me. c 1400 Latt- 
franc's Cimrg. 66 (MS. B.) penne by hap sum grete drope 
of blod may be congelyde togedre. a 2400-50 A lex under 
4936 pou sail here apon happis;.pat neuire hathill vndire 
heuen herd bot Jd*selfe. 1533 More Confut. Barnes vni. 
Wks. 775/1 Yf it fortuned them to fal vppon it by happe. 
1625 Har t Anal. Ur. 11. xi. 122 One may through hap., 
hit the naile on the head. 1642 Fuller Holyfr Prof. St. 
in. xii. 181 They must needs hit the mark sometimes, though 
not by aim, by hap. 

f c. In Jiap : in case. Obs. 
c 2340 Cursor M. 6801 (Trin.) In happe he ha]? on bac nor 
bed Cloj» to hole him but wed. 2388 Wyclif Dan. iv. 

24 In hap God schal for3yue thi trespassis. 

Hap, sb. 2 north, dial. [f. Hap v. 2 ] A cover- 
ing ol any kind. 

1724 Ramsay Tca-t. Misc., Hap me with thy petticoat , 
Grant me for a hap that charming petticoat.^ xj 8 q Burns 
Bidgs of Ayr 25 When the stacks get on their winter bap. 
2846 Brocket fs N. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) I. 209 II af is a cover 
of any kind of stuff, but generally applied to one of coarse 
material. 2868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Haps , over- 
clothes ; rugs, shawls, great coats, etc. 

Hap (hsep), vl arch. Also 4-7 happe, 5 hape. 
[MK. happelti, f. Hap sb) : cf. ODan. happe to 


nce.j 

inir. To come about by ‘ hap ' or chance ; to 
pen, come to pass, occur, chance, a. with the 
it expressed either by a sb. or pron. preceding 
verb as subject, or by a clause or infinitive 10 - 

ing it, the verb being then generally preceded 

t. Formerly with auxiliary be instead ol have. 

0-70 Alisaunder 521 A Lioun .. may hg t 
ertes an holle herde as happes dome. **374 
Lus v. 796 Happe how happe may.Al^oldel de> e . I 
here herte seche. 2377 Lancl- P. PL B- 47 « « 



HAP. 


HAPLY. 


Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. v. ii. (1495) X03 Suche euyll shape 
..happyth selde in wymmen. C1400 Destr. Troy 7553 As 
hit happit of hynd, herkyn a while! c 1489 CaxtoN 
Bonnes of Aynton iii. 86 Theyr fayne aventure that was 
liapped to thcym that daye. 1509 Fisher Fun. Bern:. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. (x8?6) 306 The perylles . . which e 
dayly. .myght haue liapped vnto her. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. ixxvi. 97 It happed so well for hym, that it rayned 
all night. 1554-9 in Song? fy Ball, (i860) a For nowe.is 
hapt that I fearedde least. 1596 Shaks. Taut. Shr. tv. tv. 

107 Then wherefore should I doubt: Hap what hap may, 
lie roundly goe about her. <1x677 Barrow Serni. Wks. 
3716 I. 22 What can hap to him worthy to be deemed evil ? 
180S Scott Harm. in. xiv, Thus oft it haps, that. .A feather 
daunts the brave. 1880 Tennyson Battle Brunanburh xv, 
Never had huger Slaughter of heroes. .Hapt in this isle. 

t b. with an indirect object (dative). (Const, as 
in a.) Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Femmb. 1634 To schewe to he J'orw my sawe, 
how ^at ous is hapid. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 634 
Cleopatra , In the se it happede hem to mete, c 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 5577 If nny thing hap him amys. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. x.vx, It may me happe a remedy 
to fynde. 

2 . To have the hap, fortune, or luck {to do some- 
thing, or with clause). 

(With the indirect obj. of 1 b changed into the subject, 
thus * him (it) happed to come 1 he happed to come '.) 

1393 Langl. P . PI. C. xii. IT4 Yf j>ou happe .. hat Jjow 
hitte on clergie. CX400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 100 (MS. B.t 
Ofte tymes afie hese causes happe to come togedres. 1566 
T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel iv. 55 If the Skie fal, we 
may happe to catche Larkes. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 9 
He of the race of Troy a remnant hapt to find. 17x4 Gay 
Sheph. Week, Thursday % A maiden fine bedighthe hapt to 
love. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles itt. xiii, Where’er 1 happ’d 
to roam. 

3 . To come or go by chance ; to light or chance 
on or upon. Cf. Happen v. 4. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 205 If ye happe therupon Ye shal 
be riche men for ever. 1548 W. Patten Exp. Scotl. in 
Arb. Gamer III. 92 Whose Grace.. had happed upon a 
fellow like a man. X590 Rccorde, etc. Gr. Aries (1646) 154, 

I have a generall rule for the fraction that may hap in this 
worke. x6ot Drayton Bar. Wars v. xl, But he is hap’d 
into his earthly hell. 1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft xv. 
(1720) 168 He chanced to hap upon a Boy. 1762 Foote; i 
Orators II. Wks. 1799 I. 217 Was it yourself that was hap- ! 
ping about here but now ? 1863 A. B. Grosart Small Sins* j 
Pref. Note (ed. 2) 14 [This book) I have not been fortunate j 
enough to hap upon. j 

f 4 . To have luck (of some kind), to speed, or fare • 
(well or ill). Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 3340 3 e wite bei do wrong, J>e worse j 
schul he > happe. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 111. 284 Rijte as | 
agag hadde, happe shul somme. a X400 Octonian 1437 
Thorgh Godes grace well he hapte. x6oi if Marston Pasquil \ 
fy Kath. in. 391 Your ship (the Hope-well) hath hapt ill, j 
returning from Barbarie. 
t 5 . ? To take one's luck. Obs. rare. 

1575 L. B. Appius fy Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 151 
Therefore hap and be happy, hap that hap may. 

Hence Happing ppl. a . 

3593 Q. Eliz. tr. Boethius (E. E. T. S.) 17 Thinkes thou 
that this world is wheeled by rash and happing chaunce ? 
Ibid. 103 It corns not of nought, for it hath his own proper 
occasion, of which the happing and unlookt for luck, seems 
to haue wrought this hap. 

Sap, ?>.“ Now only Sc. and dial. Also 4-7 
happe, 6 hop. [Derivation unknown. Its dis- 
tribution. from East Anglia and Lancashire to 
Scotland seems to point to Norse origin.] 

1 . trans. To cover up or over. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 626 pre mettez of mele menge & 
ma kakez, Vnder askez ful hote happe hem byliue. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 12627 Fund abag full bret.. Happit at pe hede 
of his hegh bed. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 38 The 
dasy and the maryguld vnlappit Quhjlks all the nicht lay 
win their leuis happit. 1560 Rolland Crt. Fenus 1. 399 
With hir awin hand scho happis me. 1570 Levins Manip. ! 
27/18 Happe , to cover. 18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake , A7/- I 
nteny vi. Her bosom happed wi’ flowerets gay. 1891 L. 
Keith Halletts II. ix. 189 How softly they Heaves] fell and 
happed the graves ! 

+ b. trans/. and fig. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 9198 What wildnes, or worship, waknet 
my hert For to hap her in hert, hates my-seluyn ? 
c 1420 Pal l ad. on Hush. lit. 214 This sk[e]p vnto the tree 
thow bynde & happe. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 
302 Stonie walles Which fast (in hold) hir hapt. 

2 . To cover for warmth, as with extra clothing 
or bed-clothes ; to wrap; to ‘tuck up' (in bed). 

a X300 Cursor M. 6802 (GOtt.) He has nouj>er on bac nor 
bedd, Clath to hap him, c 1330 R. Brunne Chrott. Wace 
(Rolls) 9017 He gaf hym drynke poysoun, And happed hym 
warme, and bad hym slepe. r 1440 York Alyst. xviii. 195, 

1 pray he Marie happe hym warme. 1465 j. Paston in 
Poston Lett. No. 528 II. 235 Worsted for dobletts, to happe 
me thys cold wynter. 1551 Robinson* tr. More's Ulop. 11. 
(1895) 151 If he had them he should not be the better hapt 
or couered from colde. X591 Nashe Prognost. 21 [He] shall 
hop a harlot in his clothes all the yere after. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul 1. 1. xxiv, A lucid purple mantle in the West 
Doth close the day, and hap the Sun at rest. 1674 Ray 
jV. C. I Fords 23 To Happe \ to cover for warm in. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. {title) Hap me with thy Petticoat. 
a 1825 in Forby Foe. E. Anglia. 1863 Mrs. Toogoop 
Yorks k. Dial., Hap up the children well in bed, it’s varry 
cold. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, xxiv, His chaplain hapt him 
up in bed. 1893 Stevenson Calriona 277, 1 took my cloak 
to her and sought to hap her in the same. 

+ 3 . To put or lay as a covering (on). Obs. 

13.. Gaw.fyGr.Knt. 655 His clannes & bis cortaysye 
crohed were neuer, And pile, bat passez nlle poyntez, byse 
pure fyue Were harder happed on bat habel b«n on any oper. 
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Hence Happed ppl. a . ; alsoHap-warm, a warm 
wrap or cloak (dial. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 17 Well happed shcepe 
are the best for an hard faugh, a 1774 Fkrgusson Hallow- 
Fair 4 Whan fock.. Their winter hap-warms wear. 
f Hap, v$ Obs. Also 6-7 happe. [a. F. hap - 
per to seize suddenly, a. Du. happen to snatch, seize.] 
trans. To seize. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 80 b, The feoffour entrethe 
and happethe the possession of the deede poll. x6xx Cotgr., 
Happer , to hap, or catch ; to snatch or graspe at. 16x3 Sir 
H. Finch Law (1636) 30 The Lord that first can happe the 
Wardship of his heire, shall haue it. 

Hap, vf Sc. Also phaup. trans. and intr. To 
turn to the right : used in the management of horses 
in the yoke, and esp. as a call to a horse so to 
turn ; opposed to wynd, turn to the left. Hcnce_/f^. 
neither to hap nor to ’wynd, to take neither one 
course nor the other. 

a 1745 Meston Poems (1767) 16 (Jam.) But he could make 
them turn or veer, And hap or wynd them, by the ear. 
1794 Scott Let. to Miss Rutherford 5 Sept, in Lockhart , 
In carters’ phrase [she] would neither hap nor wynd till 
she got rid of him. 18x6 R. Kerr Agrie. Sum. Berwicksh. 
503 (Jam.) Formerly, in speaking to their horses, carters 
employed hap and wynd in ordering them to cither side, 
now mostly high-wo and jcc. 

Hap, Sc. form of Hop ; obs. form of Heap. 
Hapalote (hnrpaDut). [ad. mod. Zool.L./m/a- 
lotis, f. Gr. dtraXos soft -four, out-, ear.] An Aus- 
tralian genus of rodents of the mouse family, having 
large tapering soft ears, and enlarged hind legs 
somewhat like those of the jerboa. 

[1887 H. H. Howorth Mammoth fy Flood 370 Six or more 
species of hapalotes and mus have been found in the 
Wellington valley caves.) 

Hape, obs. form of Ape. 

c 1475 Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 759/24 Hcc si mi a, a hape. 

Hapeney, obs. form of Halfpenny. 
i* Hap-harlot. Obs . Also 6 hopharlot, 

hap-harlat, 7 e iron, hap-hartlet, S happarlet, 
hapherlet. [f. Hap vf -f H a plot varlet, knave : 
cf. wrap-rascal .] A coarse coverlet. 

1552 Huloet, Happe harlot, couerlet so called, inatta, 
teges. 1573-80 Baret A tv. H 122 A Haf>harlat, a course 
couering made of diuers shreds. 1577 Harrison England 
11. xii. (X877) 1. 240 Our fathers. .haue lien full oft vpon 
straw pallets, on rough mats couered onelie with a sheet 
vnder couerlets made of dagswain or hopharlots. 1656 
Blount Glossogr ., Haphartlet. 1706 PuiLurs (ed. Kersey), 
Hapherlet or Happarlet. a 1825 Forby Foe. E. Anglia , 
Hap-harlot , a coarse coverlit. 

Haphazard (hre*phar:zaJd), sb., a. and adv. [f. 
Hap sbA + Hazard : lit. ‘ hazard of chance ’.] 

A. sb. Mere chance or accident; fortuity. Chiefly 
in phr. at, by (t in) haphazard, by mere chance, 
without design ; at random, casually. 

X575 R. B. Appius fy Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 106 
[One of the dramatis person®] Haphazard. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. F.pist. 227 It is hap hazard, if you escape undamni- 
fied. Ibid.' 237 Happe hasarde it is, if you be not prest out 
for a souldier. X577 Hanmf-R Anc. Eccl. Hist . (1619) 339 
The interchangeable course of these calamities, commeth 
not to pass by hap hazard. X642 Rogers Naainait 21 One 
that goes not to worke at a meere hap-hazard. 1726 Leoni 
Designs Pref. 1/1 Ornaments thrown together at hap-hazard. 
1862 Beveridge Hist. India Il.v.viii. 479 Everything was 
left to a kind of hap-hazard. 1889 Spectator 23 Nov., The 
..hereditary principle, with all its necessary haphazard. 

*t* b. A matter of chance. Obs. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 268 If the 
generation take not effect at the first comming, it is a great 
hap hazard, but that at the second a female shalbe begotten. 
<xx68o Charnock Attrib. God (1834) I. 557 How many 
events, .seem to persons ignorant of these counsels to be a 
hap-hazard. 

B. adj. Characterized by haphazard ; dependent 
upon chance or accideut ; random. 

1671 Maynwaring Anc. fy Mod. Phys. 101 This is not 
a time to practice with hap hazard medicines. 1805 Southey 
Lett. (1856) I. 346 But his praise and his censure are alike 
haphazard and worthless. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxvii. 
365 Some haphazard remark. 1875 J. C. Cox Ch. Derby sh. 
I. 208 Fragments of coloured glass, .inserted in a haphazard 
| fashion. 

C. adv. In a haphazard manner ; at haphazard ; 
at random ; casually. 

1857 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 30 Wc came here haphazard, 
but could not have done better. 1873 H. Seencer Stud. 
Sociol. xv. 383 Knowledge of human nature gained hap- 
hazard. 1883 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886)395 This new 
social system did not come hap-hazard. 

Hence f Haplia-zarder (obs. nonceriudi), ? one 
who ventures at haphazard. Hapha-zarding’, 
haphazard action. Haphazardly adv., in a hap- 
hazard manner, at haphazard. Hapha zardness, 
haphazard quality or character. 

*573 G* Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 142 Who but happ 
hazarder in Madame fortunes lapp? a 1819 J. Watt in 
A tkcnxuru 6 Sept. 1 1890) 311/2 [He fell upon most of his 
best things by a kind of chance, or, as James Watt put it, 
by] * random haphazard mg/. X867 Atheuxnm 14 Sept. 336 
[Ku£cm]in Epnes. iv. 14 ..is translated sleight', the proper 
rendering seems to be recklessness, haphnzardness. 1874 
Burnand My time xxv. 232 This baphazarding sort of pro- 
fession, *887 Cha/n b. Jrnl. 26 Nov. 754 Seating them quite 
haphazardly. 

H Haphtarall (hafta’ra). [Heb. m-DH 
haphtdrdh , pi. haphtdroth , lit. conclusion, f. t:e 


pdtar to bring to an end.] The lesson from one 
of the Prophets, which is associated with each lesson 
from the Law (called paras hah), and is read after 
it in the Jewish synagogue on the sabbath. 

1723 Mather Find. Bible 362 Which custom of reading 
these Haphthorahs as an addition to the law paraschas, still 
continues. 

Hapless (hre’ples), a. Also 6-7 -les, -lesse. 
[f. Hap sb.* + -less.] Destitute of 1 hap * or good 
fortune ; unfortunate, unlucky, luckless. 

1568 Graiton Chrott. II. 2 Desyryng to ende their hap- 
lesse lyfe. a 1592 Greene Alphonsus v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 243/2 
O hapless hap ! o dire and cruel fate I 1635 J. Hayward tr. 
Biotuits Banish'd Firg. x8i The object of an hope! esse and 
haplesse love. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 404 O mucli deceav'd, 
much failing, hapless Eve ! a X720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (17531 1. 5, I .. wish my hapless life a shorter date. 
1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. x, (1880) 170 Nor did dis- 
tinction in learning protect the hapless Protestants. 

Ha’plessly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly ‘A] In a hap- 
less manner ; unfortunately, lucklessly; unhappily. 

a 1631 Drayton Wks. IV. 1560 (Jod.) If ought it ail d, or 
haplessly it cry’d. 1865 Kingsley Ilertw. ix, He haplessly 
for himself thought he had a grievance. 1887 Swinburne 
Locriuc m. i. 41 This caine By chance— mishap— most hap- 
lessly for thee. 

Ha*plessness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Hapless condition. In recent Diets. 

Haplite (hie* plait). Min. [f. Gr. ajrXoDs (see 
next) + -ITE.] ( See quot.) 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xii. 211 Aplite or haplite . . also 
termed semi-granite or granitell, is a rock, .consisting of 
a crystalline-granular admixture of felspar and quartz, 

Hajplo-, combining form of Gr. d7rA<5-oy, oontr. 
arrAour single, simple, as in Haplocardiac (hrcpto- 
ka\idi&k), a. [Gr ../capSIa heart], having a heart of 
! simple structure ; belonging to the Haplocardia or 
1 Brachiopoda. }) Haplo*cems [Gr. icipas horn], 

I generic name of the Kocky Mountain sheep ; hence 
' Haplo'cerine a. Haplocyemate (-S 3 i|/*nu v t), a. 

[Gr. tcvijfta embryo], developed directly from a 
i more or less elongated gastrula (Cent. Diet, cites 
J. A. Ryder). Haplomorphic, -ous (-mpufik, -as), 
adjs. [Gr.fiopepi) shape], of simple form; belonging 
to the Haplomorpha, a division of medusans and 
also, in some classifications, of gastropods. Haplo- 
petalous (-pe’talas) a., monopetalous ; also, 
having a single row of petals (Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S6). 
Haplostemonous (-strmonss), a. Dot. [Gr. oTrjficw 
stamen], having a single circle or row of stamens. 
Haplotomy (hcepla'tomi) [Gr.dn-AoTo/iia].a simple 
cutting or incision (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S54.) 

1880 Gray Striict. Bot. vi. § 2. 177 note, The andreecium 
or the blossom is said to be Isostemonous or Haplostem- 
onous when the stamens are of one series equal in number 
to that of the ground-plan of the blossom. 

Haplodont (hnrpbd/7nt), a. and sb. [f. ILvrLO- 
+ Gr. d5our, bbovr- tooth.] 

A. adj. 1 . Having the crowns of the molar teeth 
simple or single, and not divided into ridges, etc. 

2 . Belonging to the Haplodontidx , a family of 
North American rodents, called sewellels. 

B. sb. One of the ILaplodontidx, 

Haplogfraphy (hieplp-grafi). [f. Haplo- + 

-giiaphy.] Single writing ; the unintentional writing 
of a letter or word, or series of letters or words, once, 
when it should be written twice. (The opposite of 
Dittogbaphy.) 

1888 Gow Comp. Classics 55 Haplography or Lipograplty 
..is a special and very common case of omission. 1896 
W. M. Lindsay Int rod. Latin Textual Emend, iii, The 
commonest kind of omission is that known as Haplography 
. . In Virgil G. iv. 311, for example, Miscentur, tenne tuque 
tnagis, tnagis a era car/unf . Some MSS. offer tenucmquc 
tnagis aera, omitting the second tnagis. 

Haplohedral (hrepDhrdral), a.’ Cry si. [f. 
Haplo- + Gr. e 8 pa seat, base + -al.] Applied to 
a system or form in which each normal bears only 
one face. 

1878 Gurney Crystaliogr. 54. 1893 Story-Maskelyne 

Crystallogr. v. 105 Where for each of its origin-planes the 
system or form belonging to it has only one plane extant 
parallel to the origin-plane, the system or form will be termed 
haplohedral. 

Haplology (hreplpdod^i). [f. Haplo- + 
-logy.] The utterance of one letter, syllable, or 
word instead of two. Cf. Haplogbaphy. 

1895 M. Bloomfield in A titer. Jrttl. Philol. XVI. 411 The 
philosopher who coined sytnbolatry after idolatry (the 
latter eiSwAoXarpcia changed by haplology.) 

Haply (harpli), adv. Now arch, or poet. Also 
4 hnpliche, 5-7 happely. [f. Hap sbP -f -ly 
T he form happely connects this with Happily.] 

* By hap ’ ; by chance or accident ; perhaps, per- 
chance; mayhap, maybe. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vi, 104 pe dore I*closet.,to [kepe] 
J?e per-oute ; Hapliche, an Hundred 3er er pou eft entre. 
1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 76b/! Or I was unworthy to them 
or happely they were unworthy to me. 1526 Tindai.E 
Acts v. 39 Lest haply ye be founde to stryve agaynst god. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 44 If happely you my Father do 
suspect. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. IParresu. 
33 Some of them may be negligent . . and some happely 
ignorant. 166 7 Milton P. L. iv. 378 My dwelling haply 
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may not please . . your sense. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit . 1. i. 
147 Hap’ly I stole unheeded to her Chamber. 1750 Gray 
Elegy 97 Haply some hoary-headed swain may say [etc.]. 
a 1862 Buckle Civilis. III. v. 481 This age, haply, may 
not witness the emancipation. 

Ha’p’orth.: see Halfpennyworth. 

Happ, Happe, obs. ff. Hap. 

Happen (harp'n), v. Forms : 4-5 happene(n, 
hapnen, 4 hapene, -in, -y ne, 4-6 happin e, -yn(e, 
5 happin, -on, 4 -S hapne, ( infi, . hapneth, hapned, 
He.), 5 - happen. [ME. f. Hap j£.1 + -en5 2 , or 
extended form of Hap z/. 1 ] 

I. intr. To come to pass (orig. by *hap’ or 
chance) ; to take place ; to occur, betide, befall. 
The most general verb to express the simple occur- 
rence of an event, often with little or no implication 
of chance or absence of design. 

a. with the event expressed by a simple subject. 
(Formerly sometimes with be as auxiliary.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 392 pu mycht sone 
peryste be Be storme ]>at hapnis in pe se. 1526 Tin- 
dale Mark x. 32 What thinges shulde happen vnto him. 
1528 Lyndesay Dreme 56 The mater hapnit thus. 1540-1 
Klyot Image Gov. (1549) 153 He shewed there all that was 
hapned. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii.xxx. 175 The greatest evill 
that can happen in this life- 1700 Steelc Tat ler No. 5 r 8 
There happened between these Two Men a Dispute about 
a Matter of Love. 1875 Jowmr Plato (ed. 2) I. 131 He 
would like to know what will happen to him. 

b. impersonally , with or without it. The event 

may be expressed by a subord. clause or injin. phr. 
following the vb. * 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 464 Sa happinnyt ban in 
]>at stede par wes dede lyand a 30 ng man. Ibid., Bcrtholc- 
vteus 73 Gyf it hapyne sa bat he Wil thole hyme of 50U 
fundyn be. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 118 If it hapne 
pat any man.. aye by pe way. C1475 Rauf Coityar 382 
That 1 haue hecht l sail bald, happin as it may. 1577 
B. Googe Hcresbach's Httsb. 1. (1586) 12 b, If there hap- 
pened to be any thing broken. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castattheda's Cony. E. hid. ii. 6b, It happened not so. 
1660 Blount Boscobel 1. (1680) 47 Some of their party . . 
might quarter at the house (as had often hapned). 1700 
T. Brown tr. Frcs tty's Amttsem. Scr. 4 Com. 127 It hap- 
pening to Rain. 1796 Jane Austen Pride*? Prej. vii. (1833) 
24 As it happens, they are all of them very clever. 

f c. with an indirect object (dative) : To befall. 
Constr. as in a or b. Obs. or dial. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 27 pe hapel clene of his hert 
hapenez fill fay re. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 147 
It hapnyt syne pir }unge men twa Vith Johne, pare master, 
for jo ga. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8831 Now fryndes, in faith, 
vs is faire happont. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3178 If 
hym hapne to haf enemys. 1523 Act 14 f? 15 Hen. VIII , 
c. 4 § 3 If. .it shall happen any such person or persons to 
retourne into the realme. 1596 Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 
612/1 Yf it should happen the Captayne suddaynly to dye, 
or to be slayne in battell. 1654 H. L’Estrangc Chas. I 
(1656)52. x8oxE. Helme.SV. Margaret's Cave III. 272 Lest 
any vexatious accident should happen him by the way. 1815 
E. S. Barrett Heroine II. 123 No harm shall happen you. 
+ d. With out. (Cf. to fall out.) Obs. 
a 1643 Ld. Falkland in View some Exceptions, etc. 
(1646) 124 The case he puts is morally impossible to happen 
out. 1684 tr. Ettiropius vn. 106 It happened out that these 
two Consuls., were slain. 1701 Swift Mrs. Harris' Peti- 
tion^ Wks. 1755 III, 11. 60 Here’s an ugly accident has hap- 
pen’d out. 

+ 2. With to, unto : To fall to the lot of ; to fall 
into the hands of; to come in the way of. Obs. 

*574 Whitgift Def. Anustv. 1. Wks. 185X I. 154 If tem- 
poral dominion or possession happen to the minister of the 
gospel. 1581 Savile Agric. (1622) 186 His Pretorship also 
he passed ouer in the same sort, with the like silence : for 
none of the iudiciall places happened vnto him. a 1626 
Bacon Max. *? Uses Com. Law (1636) 37 All such duties, 
rents, reliefes, wardships, coppyholds or the like, that had 
hapned unto him. 1686 W. de Britaine Hum. Prud. x. 
53 So little a part of it, as that which will happen to my 
share, a 1764 R. Lloyd Fam. Lett. R /times Wks. 1774 

II. 85 More compassion. .Than always happens to the 
share Of the more cruel human fair. 

3. To have the hap or fortune (to do something). 
(With the indirect obj. of 1 c changed into the grammatical 

subject ; cf. Hap v. 1 2.) 

13.. Cursor M. 3602 (Gfitt.) ]>u may haptn to sla sum 
dere. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 239 Supplaunt with Ids slie 
caste Full ofte happeneth for to mowe Thing which another 
man hath sowe. 1577 B. Googe Hercsbaclis Httsb. iv. (1586) 
x6ob, If they happen to eate Lupines, they will straight 
swell under the eyes. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 740 
One of their Ships . . happened to strike on a great Whale 
with her full stemme. X792 Genii . Mag. 17/2 The con- 
versation happened to turn on the lottery. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, ui, I happen to know that she is. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886)8 The impression that the hearer . . happens 
to have formed. 

4. To chance to be or to come ; to come or go 
casually; to make one’s appearance; to ‘turn up’, 
occur. Obs. or dial. exc. as in b. 

a. 1400-50 Alexander 2364 Alexander with his armee 
Has happend 3U ai hedire-to b e lierre of his faes. c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 351 Scho - - tald his eyme, that he was 
hapnyt thar. 15x3 Douglas sEneis 11. viti. 30 He felt him- 
self hapnit amyd his fone. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cl, 
The knots or kernels that happen in any part of the body. 
*755 Man. Capt. P. Drake l.v. 37 Two other Officers .. 
coming up to us, asked how we happened abroad so late? 
*776 G. Semple Building tn IVater 85, I once happened in 
Company with a very ingenious Gentleman. 1800 Wefms 
Washington i. (1877) 5 Some young Americans happening 
at Toulon. x8i8 Scott Hr!. Midi, xxxiii, It’s the only 
book thou canst not happen wrong in. 


b, .with on, upon (occas. of) : To come upon by 
chance or casually, to chance to find or meet with. 

1533 More Apology 5 [They] can not yet happen on them, 
hut after Jonge sekj-nge. 1535 Cover da LE Esther vi. 1 
They happened on the place where it was wrytten [etc.]. 
1548 Hal i.Chron.% Edw. IV, 190 The capitain.. happened 
by chaunceof a fishar man. 1605 Camden Rem. 1x637) 312 
If sometime you happen of an uncouth word. 1701 Lutt- 
rell Brief R el. (1857) V. 71 The Hanvich-.happ'ned upon 
a quick sand. 1776 G. Semple Building in IVater 33 
When we were driving our Piles, we often happened on some 
of the large Stones. 1883 W. H. Bishop in Harper s Mag. 
Oct. 715/2 ‘Pockets’ of precious metals happened upon 
by miners. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch xii, I had 
just happened of him up a tree when you began to halloa. 

C. with into. Obs. exc. U. S. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Arles 143 a, If at any 
time a riche man happen into his handes, [etc.]. 1643 

Myst. I nig. 36 They happened into the company of a. . 
Priest. X707 Funncll Voy. (1729) 193 If they do chance to 
come amongst them and happen into their hands. 1889 
Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 29 Oct. 2/3 Happening into a book 
auction sale in Boston. 

d. Happen in: To go or come in casually ; esp. 
to * drop * in (at a house).' U.S. Happen in with , 
to fall in with, to meet casually. Sc. and -Eng. dial. 

X873 Mrs, Whitney Other Girls xxxiii. (1876) 422 A friend 
or two happening in now and then to see them. 1883 W. 
Blaikie in Harper's Mag. Nov. 905/1 Just happen in with 
them at meal-time. X893 McCarihy Red Diamonds I. 34 
Say, stranger, have you any objection if I happen in here 
along of you ? 

5. trans. (by ellipsis from 4 b.) To meet with 
casually, to incur, dial. 

1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Happen, often used 
actively, in the sense of, To meet with, to incur. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. x6 Oct. a/aMen-of-war are constantly . .happening 
mischances of one kind or another. 

t Ha-ppen, «■ Obs. Also 4 -yne. [Deriv. of 
Hap sbS or v. x : suffix uncertain.] Fortunate, 
happy, blessed. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 13-15 J>ay arn happen fat han in 
hert pouerte. -bay ar happen also bat haunte mekenesse. 

13. . Gaw. 4- Gr. Nut. 56 pe hapnest vnder heuen. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 3 1 Happyne man is he pat, befor 
he hire taknis se, Penance to do here wil begyne. 

Hence f Happenly adz/., fortunately, happily. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcus 25 pare he sa hapinly 
WTocht pane pat mony sawle to criste he wane. 

Happen, adv. north . dial. [app. Happen v. 
in pres, subjunctive : cf. mayhap (in north, dial. 
mappen ).] Mayhap, perhaps, maybe, perchance. 

1790 Mrs. Wheeler IVcslmld. Dial. 59 Weest happen git 
an Organ then. x8z8 Craven Dial., Happen, used as an 
adverb, probably, perhaps. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre, She’ll 
happen do better. 1865 T. Buierlyhi Harland Lane. Lyr. 
246 Happen the ice inay let in. 

t Happ enable, <r. Obs. rare, [-able.] Capable 
of happening; that may possibly happen. 

a 1659 OsnoRN Queries Misc. (1673! 583 Through a con- 
fluence of all events happenable to Man. 

Happening 1 (harp’niij), vbl. sb. [-ing b] 

1. T he action of the vb. Happen ; occurrence. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 13 By accidentall happen- 
yng. x6ox Cornwallyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 8 The every 
daies hapning of such things. 1885 Law Times Rep. 
LI I. 684/1 Waiting for the happening of anyfuture event. 

2. (with//.) An event, occurrence; a chance. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 169 No place is left 

to the happenynges of fortune. 1628 Gaule Pract. The. 
(1620) 107 The many and strange alterings and happenings 
to Men. 1748 Hartley Obscrv. Man 1. iii. 338 The 
Happenings must bear nearly the same Ratio to the 
Failures. 1895 H. P. Robinson Men bom equal 101 The 
happeniugs of the next day or the next month. 

Happening, ppl. a. [f. Happen v. + -ing 2 .] 

1. That happens; occurring; chancing. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/1 Happenyng, aduenant. 1551 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 42 b, An Ague male be the happenyng 
cause. 1593 Q. Eliz. tr. Boethius (E. E. T, S.l 91 Of the 
succession of Chaunce, of hapning Luckes. 

2. Casual, chance, occasional. Sc. 

<11605 Polwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 560 Hapning 
haires blawin withersuns aback. Mod. Sc. 1 have been 
there at a happening time. You may still find a happening 
apple on the tree. 

Happenny, obs. and dial. f. Halfpenny. 

+ Happer, v - x Obs. rare .— 1 [Cf. MDu. haperen 
to hesitate, stutter (Kilian), Ger. hapern to stick, 
stop: see Grimm.] intr. ? To stutter. 

15x9 Horman Vulg. 75 A foule anger: in the whyche the 
mouthe foometh : the nostrellys droppethe : and the tonge 
liapparthe. 

T Happer, vf Obs. or dial . [In quot. 1587 , 
app. freq. of hap, Ilopt/. ; in the s.w. dial, use perh. 
a different word.] intr. (See quots.) . 

1587 Harmer tr. Beta’s Serm. xix. 242 A new swarme of 
locusts. . to happer and swarme throughout the worlde [ pour 
formillier pur mi le moude]. 1847-78 Halluvell, Happer, 
to crackle; to patter. West. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
IVord-bk., Happeiy , v. i. and adj., snap or crackle. 

Happer, Sc. form of Hopper sb. 

Happify (hrc’pifai), v. [f. Happy a. + -fy.] 
trans. To make happy. (Now unusual.) 

x6xz Sylvester Trag. Hen. Gt. 642 This Prince . . One 
short Mis hap for ever Happifies. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 
88 It will surely conduce to prolong your days, besides 
happyfying them. 1786 I. Perkins Poem in H. R. Stiles 
Bundling (1869) 09 To happyfy his life. 1837-40 Hali- 
burton Clock m. (1862)79 If that don’t happify your heart, 
then my name’s not Sam Slick. 1892 Spectator 9 Apr. 


‘ 497 / 1 . Finding infants whom she could wash and dress and 
happify among the alleys and courts of the East-End. 
Hence Ha’ppified ppl . a. 

a. 1853 Robertson Led. it. (1858) 63 Purged of the idiaof.. 
happified selfishness. 1865 E. Burritt Walk to Lana’s 
End 461 This happified convention. 

H applies s, a. rare. [enon. f. Hapfy a. + 
-less.] Void of happiness. 

x6i8 Field Amends for Ladies tv. t. in Hazt. Dodsley 
XI. 144 Because man does not so, Shall we conclude his 
makipg happiless ? 1870 Daily Nezvs 3 Nov., The hopeless, 
h a ppiless condition of this poor girl. 

Happily (harpili), adv. Also 4-7 happeiy. 
[f. Hapfy a. + -ly -.] In a happy manner. 

1. By chance ; perchance ; — Haply, arch. 

* 377 . Langl. P. PL B. v. 624 pe dore closed . . to kepe 

bee with-outen Happily an hundreth wyntre. <r 1400 Gloss. 
in Ret. Ant. 1 . 8/2 Forlassis, happylyche. c 3400 Apol. 
Loll. 109 pat appily I be not greuid to denay God. 1570-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1S26) 493 Such as happily will 
demaund, what reason this custome . . hath. 1601 Skaks. 
Tivel. N. iv. ii. 57. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 91 

Happily., they intended Neptune, or 1 know not what 
Devill. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 432 Happily 
there may not be so considerable Alterations in the gravity 
of the Atmosphere far off at Land. 1890 I. Taylor Orig. 
Aryans 18 The Iranian traditions may take us back for 
three, or happily, for four thousand years. 

2. With or by good fortune; fortunately, luckily, 
successfully. (Now often in weakened sense, ex- 
pressing that it is well that things are so.) 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 2495 No gom mi}t hem finde, so 
happiliche pei hem hidde. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 986 
Schir Jhone the Grayme to ihaim come happeiy. X568 
•GRArroN Chron. II. 266 It chaunced so happeiy the same 
time for the Englishmen that [etc.]. 1613 Shaks, Hen. VIII , 
v. ii. o, I am glad 1 came this way so happily. 1756-7 tr. 
Kcyslcr's Trav. (1760) II. 421 How happily several mem- 
bers of the Arcadian academy ha\ e succeeded. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (3886) 330 The case happily stands alone in his 
biography. 

3. With successful or satisfactory adaptation to 
circumstances; aptly, fitly, appropriately; felici- 
tously. 

1577 B. Googe HcresbacJi's Httsb. iv. (1586) 168 She 
happeiy resteth with him, whom in her lifetime she so 
earnestly served. X596 Shaks. Merck. V. ir. ii. 191 Thou 
art to wilde, to rude, and bold of voyce, Parts that become 
thee happily enough. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 
(vol. I.) 341 After those haue bin rightly concerned, they 
are as happily to bee expressed. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. i. § 20 Some (I will not say how happily) have con- 
jectured, that [etc.]. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. p. xiii, 

Their chronology.. coincides very happily with the accounts 
given by Moses. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 4x2 Minds 
..happily constituted for the cultivation of science purely 
experimental. 1874 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) III. 235 A 
capital example of your happily-planned publication. 

4. With mental pleasure or content. 

In early instances difficult to distinguish from e and 3.^ 
1513 Morf. in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 788 To marry him- 
self wherin he. should never happily love. 3591 Shaks. Two 
G ent. 1. iii. 57 He writes How happily he lilies, how well- 
belou’d. x68z Norris Hierocles 134 Which they once 
happily enjoy’d, 1711 Steele Sped. No. 254 r 3 A very 
loving Couple most happily paired. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
Ixi. 19 So with Mallius happily Happy Julia weddeth. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 397 Those who would live happily 
should.. do no wrong to one another. 

Sappiness (hre'piiies). [f. as prec. + -xess.J 
The quality or condition of being happy. 

1. Good foitune or luck in life or in a particular 
affair; success, prosperity. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/1 Happynesse, prosperity. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent . 1. i. 14 Wish me partaker in thy happinesse, 
When thou dost meet good hap. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World II. v. i- § 1. 263 This also., was a part of her happi- 
nesse ; that she was neuer ouer-laied with too great warres 
at once. <x 1704 T. Brown Sat. of Autients Wks. 1730 1 . 24 
Whether .. we follow them by the only force of _ natural 
happiness, or instinct. X705 Bosman Guinea 277 It isavery 
great Happiness, and particular Providence of God, that 
the Sea and Rivers here seem, .to contest. ^ Plod. When in 
Switzerland I had the happiness to meet a friend whom I had 
not seen for many years. 

b. in pi. 

i6or R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. (1603) 36 Nature hath 
. . heaped into this tentorie . . all those delightful! happi- 
nesses. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. 18 Ten thousand 
happinesses wait on you. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756* I. 69 It 
was therefore one of our greatest happinesses. 1885 Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxviii. 2 Heaped up happinesses in 
the plural belong to that man who fears the Lord. 

2. The state of pleasurable content of mind, 
■which results from success or the attainment of 
what is considered good. 

1591 Spenser R nines of Time 357 Like beast [that] hath 
no hope of happinesse or Llis. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 26 
To sowre your happinesse, I must report The Queene is 
dead. 1667 Milton P. L . viii. 621 Let it suffice thee that 
thou know st Us happie, and without Love no happiness. 
1725 Watts Logic 11. v. § 3 Happiness consists in the attain- 
ment of the highest and most lasting natural good. *734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. 1 Oh Happiness ! our being s end and 
aim ! Good, Pleasure, Ease, Con tent! whate'er thy name. io$z 
H. SrENCER Soc. S/at. Introd. 5 Happiness signifies a grati- 
fied state of all the faculties. 1868 Bain \ Ment. A-JJor.^c. 

111. i. § 8 Each one’s happiness may be defined as the surplus 
gained when the lotal of pain is subtracted from the total 
of pleasure. , 

b. Greatest happiness of the greatest number, as 
a principle of moral and political action : first 
enunciated by Hutcheson thence taken into 

Italian 1 la massima feliciti nel maggior numero 
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by Beccaria Dei Delitti e delle Pent (Monaco, 1 764) 
4 (English translation 1766); thence in Priestley 
1768, and Bentham 1776; at the instance of 
Gen. P. Thompson, 1829, shortened to ‘greatest 
happiness principle’, ‘ rule of greatest happiness’. 

1725 Hutcheson Ideas Beauty ty Virtue iii. § 8. 164 That 
Action is best which accomplishes [1736 procures] the greatest 
Happiness for the greatest Numbers ; and that worst, which 
in like manner occasions Misery. 1768 Priestley Ess. on 
Govt. 1776 Bentham Fragrn. on Govt. Whs. 1843 X. 142. 
1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc . (1842) 1. 130 The latest im- 
provement, therefore, of the philosopher [Bentham] . . is to 
dismiss the superfluous ‘greatest number and declare 
that the just object of politics and morals, is simply * the 
greatest happiness’. .And the accessary proposition is, that 
the greatest aggregate of happiness must always include 
the happiness of the greatest number. Ibid. 240 The rule 
of the greatest happiness evidently includes the motive. 1834 
Ibid. III. 118 But these [ascetics] too, were pursuers of the 
Greatest- Happiness Principle after a sort. 1894 B. Ki dd Soc. 
Evolut. x. (1895) 290 * The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number — long a prominent doctrine in English politics. 

3 . Successful or felicitous aptitude, fitness, suit- 
ability, or appropriateness ; felicity. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado n. iii. 191, Clan. He is a very 
roper man. Print . He hath indeed a good outward 
appines. 1602 — Ham. 11. ii. 213 How pregnant (some- 
times) his Replies are ? A happinesse That often Madnesse 
hits on. 1635 N. R. Camden'' s Hist. Eliz. in. 361 The charge 
of the whole fleet she committed to Charles Howard of 
Effingham . . of whose happinesse she had a very good per- 
suasion. a 1668 Denham in Guardian No. 164 r 3 There 
being certain graces and happinesses peculiar to every lan- 
guage. 1779-81 Johnson L. P ., Conley Wks. II. 23 He., 
reduces it from strength of thought to happiness jof language. • 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. i, Possessing no vigour of lan- 
guage, and gifted with no happiness of expression. 

Happing, vbh sbA [f. Hap vA- 4- -ing lj The 
action of the verb ITap 1 ; in quot., Fortune. 

la 1400 Morle A rth. 3958 Here es the hope of my hele, my 
happynge of armes ! 

Ha'pping, vbl. sbP- [f. Hap v* + -ing h] a. 
The action of the verb Hap - ; covering tip. b. 
cotter, A covering ; a coverlet, quilt, rug. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Canticles 510 pou reft him all pe 
happynge pat he had of Jn chosen men. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 227/1 Happynge, or hyllynge. 1503 in Nicolas Test. 
Vetust. (1826)1. 450 Stuffe of bedding, .a quilt happing., 
a square happing, white and black. .a chike happing. 1629 
Gaule Holy Madn. 134 How fraile aCarkasse. -is shrouded 
under so gorgeous Happings. 1893 Illustr. Load. Nenjs 
Christm. No. 23/2 Her head smothered in the bed-happings. 
+ Happious, a. Obs. rare ~ 3 . [f. Hap sb. 1 , or 
Happy a., after words of Fr. origin in -ous.] For- 
tuitous; ‘ chancy \ 

1387-8 T.Usk Test. Love 1. x. This worlde. .governed, not 
with unstedfast or happyous thing, but with rules of reson. 
Happy (hsrpi), a. [f. Hap ji.i + -v.] 

4 1 . Coming or happening by chance ; fortuitous ; 
chance. Obs. rare. 

1513 Douglas AEneis v. Prol. 3 The wery hunter to fynd 
his happy pray. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man . hi. it 258 
Any happy concourse of Atoms. 

2 . Having good * hap 5 or fortune ; lucky, fortu- 
nate; favoured by lot, position, or other external 
circumstance. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 121 Wys men sayis he Is happy 
That be othir will him chasty. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 11217 He 
is happy, a harme hastely amendes. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 226/2 Happy, fortmiatus. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 
376 Happy he was, tuk fysche haboundanle. 1546 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. {1867) 7 Happy man happy dole, c 1572 Gas- 
coigne Fruites tVarre Ixxvi.Wks. 1869 1. 166 He. . Weenes 
vet at last to makea happie hande By bloudiewarre. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe 1. xi, I was so happy as not to be thereabouts 
at that time. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vr. 495 The happy 
seat of liberty, plenty, and letters. 1895 L. J. Smith in Lazo 
Times. Rep. LXXIII. 692/1 A testator in the happy position 
of having, .realty both in Lancashire and in America. 

■f b. .Blessed, beatified. Obs. Of happy memory, 
a phrase conventionally applied to the deceased. 

1526 Tindale Jas. i. 25 He shalbe happi in his dede. 
<73550 Cheke Matt. v. 3 Happi be y e beggars in sprijt.' 
1604 E. G. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 1. iv. 15 As the happy 
Chrysostome hath learnedly spoken. x6ix Bible John xiii. 
X7 If yee know these things, nappy are ye if ye doe them. 
1693 Humours Tenon 69 To the Assigns of Tom. Saffold, of 
happy Memory. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem . 
Ser. 4- Com. 84 Prettier than Dony of Happy Memory. 

3 . Characterized by or involving good fortune; 
fortunate, lucky; prosperous; favourable, propi- 
tious. (Now used only in certain collocations, in 
which there is association with senses 4 or 5.) 

2340 Hampole Pr. Ccmsc. 1334 Continuel happy commyng 
Of worldly gudes, es a takenyng Of Jbe dampnacion i»at sal 
be. 1434 Mjsyn Mending of Life xii. 130 A Ioyfull hap & 
happy ioy. a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon xlvii. 157 It was happy 
for them that the wether was so fayre. 3576 Fleming 
Panopl. Efist. 378 What king in his adventures hath had 
more happie successe? 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 2 In 
Iesse then one houre. . we enjoyed a happie blast. 3734 W. 
Snelgrave Guinea 277 It proved very happy for me. 1839 
Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 489 When one of those 
lxappy accidents occurs. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xi, 
* This is my birthday, Pip *. I was going to wish her many 
happy returns. 

4 . Having a feeling of great pleasure or content 
of mind, arising from satisfaction with one’s cir- 
cumstances or condition; also in weakened sense: 
Glad, pleased. 

3525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxxxvii. [clxxxiv.] 572 Ther- 


fore it is an olde prouerbe : he is nat poore y* is happy. 3562 
J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 145 Better be happy then 
wise. 1635 Shirley Coronal, v. Heaven created him, To 
make her happy- a 3699 Lady Halkett Autobiog. (x875).5 
Resolved to leave England since he could not be Hapy in 
itt. a 1732 Gay Songs <$• Ball., New. Song on New Similes 
(1784) II. 1 17 Full as an egg was I with glee, And happy as 
a king. 1773 in Wilkes' Corr. (1805) IV. 161, 1 am happy 
at your liking Eastbourn so well. 1783 Paley Mor. Philos. 1. vi. 
(1830J 13 In strictness, any condition may be denominated 
happy, in which the amount or aggregate or pleasure exceeds 
that of pain. 3847 Marry at Cltildr. N. Forest xi, We will 
do all we can to make you happy. 1891 O. W. Holmes 
Lett. Oct., 1 am glad to hear that you are well and busy, 
which is, I think, the same as being happy. 

5 . Successful in performing what the circum- 
stances require ; apt, dexterous; felicitous. . 

Happy dispatch : see Dispatch, Hara-kiri. 

C1340 Cursor M. 3505 (Fairf.) He was happy to gammys 
sere Of beste of wode of fowels of riuer. ? a 1400 Morle Artlt. 
3878 Hardyeste of hande, happyeste in armes. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) G viij, He was apt and 
happie in armes. 1591 Shaks. Two Gesit. iv. 1. 34 Haue 
you the Tongues? VaL My youthfull tmuaile, therein 
made me happy. 27x5 Bentley Serin, x. 338 Our English 
Translators nave not been very happy in their Version of 
this Passage. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. Introd. 3 Onu 
Gentleman is happy at a Reply; another excels in a Re- 
joinder. 1884 G. Siiaw-Leff.vre in 19M Cent. Jan. 37 The 
artist., has been most happy in depicting the parents repos- 
ing in death. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by fitness for 
the circumstance or occasion ; appropriate, fitting, 
felicitous. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 4677 (Fairf.) porou hisawen happy [v. tr. 
scel-wis,witti] rede He filled wi|> wine baj> guyteand rede. *591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, ill. ii. 18 Saint Dennis blesse this happy 
Stratageme. 1596 — 2 Hen . IV, v. iv. 162 If a lye may do 
thee grace lie gil’d it with the happiest tearmes 1 haue. 
1662 Stillingfl. Ori ?. Sacr. 1. i. § 8 The happy use the 
Primitive learned Christians made of all those passages. 
3779 Sheridan Critic 11. i, A most happy thought. 3779 
Cowper Lett. 23 Sept., The situation is happy, the gardens 
elegantly disposed. 1793 Bf.ddoes Math. Evid. 82 His 
definition appears to me far from happy. 1862 Mill Utilit. 
S.j This happy thought was considered to get rid of the whole 
difficulty. 1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xxix. 391 No 
comparison could be more misleading or less happy. Mod. 
No happier reply could have been given. 

6. colloq. humorous . Slightly drunk; ‘elevated’. 

1770 Gentl. Mag. XL. 559 To express the Condition of 

an Honest Fellow, .under the effects of good fellowship, it 
is said that he is.. Happy. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
xxx. An opportunity of making himself a ‘ little happy 

7 . Comb, as happy-hearted , - making , • tempered. 

3507 Daniel Civ. Wars Poems (1717) 208 Yet happy- 

hapless Day, blest ill-lost Breath, Both for our better 
Fortune, ana your own ! CX630 Milton Time 18 Him, to 
whose bappy-making sight. .When once our heavenly-guided 
soul shall climb. 2858-61 J. Brown Horse Subs. (1863) 163 
A singularly happy, and happy-making man. Ibid., Miss 
Stirling Graham (1882) 173 She retained to the last her 
happy-heartedness. 1864 E. H. W. Sonn. Poems, Longest 
«$• Shortest , ‘ O summer day ! so soon away ! ’ The happy- 
hearted sigh and say. 

t Happy, V. Obs. [f. prec. adj.] trails. To 
render happy. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn . vi, That use is not forbidden usery 
Which happies those that pay the willing lone. 1600-26 
Bretons PasquiVs Message iii, While onely Trueth . . 
Happieth the Heart, and makes the Soule divine. 163Z 
Heywood nnd Pt, Iron Age v, Wks. 3874 III. 419 We are 
happied euer. 

y Happy-be-lucky, adv. Obs. =next. 

1633 T. James Voy. 40 We must goe forward : happy be 
luckie. 1708 Motte mx Rabelais v. x. Happy be lucky, ’tis 
all a case. 

Ha'ppy-go-ltrcky, adv., a. (and si.). 

A. adv. J ust as it may happen ; as lack will 
have it; haphazard. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Woodi. i, You have your twenty 
guineas in your pocket for helping me into my service; and, 
if I get into Mrs. Martha's quarters, you have a hundred 
more— if into the widow’s, fifty:— happy go lucky! 1609 
Sir T. Morgan Progr. France in Arb. Garner IV. 641 The 
Redcoats cried, ‘Shall we fall on in order, or happy-go- 
lucky _ 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. iv. (1721) 238 
Hittee Missee, happy go lucky, as the blind Man kill'd the 
Crow. 3802 Sporting Mag. XX. 272 Messrs. Hubbards 
resisted [the action] on the plea of having sold him * happy 
go lucky ’ (meaning the purchaser was to take him with all 
faults, for better for worse.) 

B. adj . Of persons or their actions : Taking 
things as they happen to come ; easy-going. 

1856 Reade Never too late xv, The first thing was to 
make Carter think and talk, which he did in the happy-go- 
lucky way of his class. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. vt. 243 
There were never such comfortable, easy-going, happy-go- 
lucky people. x8So *T. McGrath’ Pict.fr. IreL 7 Forced 
habits of industry not natural to the happy-go-lucky Celt, * 

C. sb. a. A happy-go-lucky person, b. Happy- 
go-lucky quality or character. 

2851 H. Melville Whale xxvii. 128 A happy-go-lucky; 
neither craven nor valiant. 1893 S. Pope in Times , There 
had been a good deal of * happy-go-lucky ' in the manner in 
which the election was conducted. 

Hence Happy-go-luckyisnt. nonce-’ivd. ' 

1889 Ld. Desart Little Chatelaine II. xxiv. 136 The 
atmosphere of happy-go-luckyism she had come into. 
Haprune, obs. form of Apron. 

14. . V oc. in Wr.-W flicker 770/7 Hec limas, a haprune. 
fUaps, adv. Obs. Also 6 happes. [f. Hap 
sb, 1 , with adverbial -s : cf. Pebhaps.J ‘ By hap 
haply, perhaps, perchance. 


3589 Nas an Altai. Absurd. Ciijb, Who so snatcheth up 
follies too greediiie may happes prove a wittome whiles he 
fisheth forfinef- witte. X595 — P. PennHesse (ed. c) Ep. to 
Printer A ij, I might haps (halfe a yeare hence) write the 
returne of the Knight of the Post from Hell. 3622 Callis 
Slat. Sezvers (1647) 94 It may haps be objected on the other 
part. That [etc.]. ( 

Haps(e, Happys, obs. forms of Hasp. 

Ha’p’worth, contracted f. Halfpennyworth. 

Haque, -but, var. Hake sbA, Hackbut. 

Haqueton (barktpn). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
5 hacton, 5-9 baqueton, 6 hocton, hugtoun, 
6-7 haketon(e, ho(c)queton, 9 hauqueton; 
hawketon, 6 - hacqueton ; see also Acton. [A 
later modification of ME. ahetoun, Acton (q.v.), 
after OF. hoequeton, hocton , F. hoquelon.'] 

A stuffed jacket or jerkin worn under the mail ; 
a jacket of leather or the like plated with mail : 
— Acton. 

a 1400 Octavian 878 When he on Florent hacton caste. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 16 He percid hit and the hauberk and 
the haqueton. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxix. 734 
Hocquetons and gantlettes of steele. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Venus 1. 91 His Hugtoun was of Crammesie veluet. 1599 
TnvxxEAnimadv. (1875)31 ‘Haketon ’ isaslevelesse Iackett 
of plate for the warre, couered withe anye other stufie. 
a 1693 Ufquhart Rabelais 111. vii. 65, I am . . weary of wear- 
ing.. Hoquetons. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxviii, To see the 
gore trickle down his rich embroidered^ hacqueton. 2830 
James Damley xxxi, He was dressed in a hacqueton, or 
close jacket of buff leather. 

Har, obs. form of Hair, Her (her, their), 
Higher, Hoar ; var. of Haar, Harke. 

Haracana, harancane, early ff. Hurricane. 

Harach, var. of Haratch. 

t Ha'rageous, a. Obs, Also 5 haraiouB, 
-iows, hareioua, harageus. [perh. repr. an OF. 
*arageux , related to aragier to become furious, 
aragii furious, aragement, ar age lie, aragison, rage, 
fury.] Stern, cruel, violent. 

la 2400 Mortc Artlt . 1645 They hye to ]>e holte, thes 
harageous knyghttez. Ibid . X834 The hethene harageous 
kynge nppone the hethe lyggez. CX440 Promp. Parv. 
227/1 Haraiows, or Sterne . .austerus,rigidus. 14 . . Medulla , 
MS. Cant, in Promp. Parv . 227 note, Immanis , haraious, 
grete, cruelle or dredefulle. 

Hence + Harageonsly adv. Obs., cruelly. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 76 Whan }>ou hast dysdeyn 
of symple folk. .& hareiously takyst on wyth hem. 

j| Hara-kiri (hmraknrz). Also corruptly hari- 
kari, hurry-curry. [Japanese (colloquial and 
vulgar), f. har a belly + kiri cut. (The more ele- 
gant expression is said to be seppuku.) ] Suicide 
by disembowelment, as formerly practised by the 
higher classes in Japan, when in circumstances of 
disgrace, or under sentence of death. Also called 
(by Englishmen) happy dispatch : see Dispatch 
sb. 4. Also transf. 

2856 Harper's Mag. Mar. 460 (title) Hari-kari of Japan. 
2859 Times _xB Aug. 10 These officers no longer perform 
han-kari, or in other’ words disembowel them>elves, rather 
than survive the disgrace of admitting foreigners. 2862 
Holmes Hunt after Captain in Old Vol.of Life ( 1891J58 
He will very commonly consent to the thing asked, were it 
to commit hari-kari. 1871 A. B. Mitford Old Japan II. 395 
The ceremony of hara-kiri was added afterwards in the case 
or persons belonging to the military class being condemned 
to death. 1888 Scott. Leader 17 Mar. 4 The Liberal 
Unionist party, .will hesitate long before committing ‘hari- 
kari’ in that fashion. _ 2888 J. L. Atkinson in Boston (Mass.) 

7 June, Hara-kiri, the Japanese method of self-destruc- 
tion in the baronial days, was practiced only by the Samurai, 
who were the tw<>sworded_ retainers of the barons or Dai- 
miyos. .Hara-kiri is rarely if ever heard of as being done in 
Japan nowadays. 

Hara(l)d, harat, obs. forms of Herald. 

Haram, var. of Harejl 

Harangue (harce-rj), sb. Forms : 5 arang, 7 
harlr,ange, harang, 8 liarrangue, 7- harangue. 
[In Scottish writers from CI450: in Eng. after 
1600 : a. OF. arenge (I4-I5th c.), harangue (16th 
c.), ad. med.L. harenga in same sense, It. aringa, 
Pr., Sp. arenga ; cf. It. aringo place of declama- 
tion, arena, etc. Referred by Diez to OHG. bring, 
MHG. ring, ring, circle of auditors, spectators, 
etc., arena.] A speech addressed to an assembly ; 
a loud or vehement address, a tirade; formerly, 
sometimes, a formal or pompous speech. 

Raving 1. 243 To tell the at how mvcht 
befall, To lang arang men wald it call. 1595 Duncan y/ //. 
Etymol. (E.D.S.), Oratio, a praier, a harang, speeche. 
160s Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 2. 32 Sweetely touched 
with eloquence and perswasion of Bookes, of Sermones, of 
haranges. ei6io Sir J. Melvil Mem. 11735) 313 All who 
heard his grave Harangue. 1611 Cotcr., Sermon . .mi 
Harang, or Oration, made vnto the people. 1660 Trial 
Regie. 86 He made a long harrange about that horrid Act. 
1721 Steele Sped. No. 32 p 2 Mr. President began an 
Harangue upon your Introduction to my Kpistle. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. 11. 112 Telemaehus, intemperate in harangue.' 
1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1854) 298 He uttered his spirit- 
stirring harangues. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 210 He 
called an assembly.. and made a harangue in vindication of 
his past conduct. 

b. Comb., as harangue -maker, one who makes 
a harangue ; spec, the speaker or chairman in the 
old Scottish parliament. 
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1560 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864)1!!. 127 Harangue-maker. 
*759 Robertson Hist. Scot. II. App. 141 His lieutenant for 
this time, is chosen speaker of the parliament, or harangue- 
maker as these men call it. 

Harangue, v. Also 8 harrangue. [a. F. 
karangiier (i 5— 16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ‘to make 
an Oration ; to preach or speak long vnto \ Cotgr.] 
X. intr. To make an address or speech to an as- 
sembly ; to deliver a harangue ; to declaim. 

1660 Evelyn Mem. 4 July, I heard Sir Samuel Take 
harangue to the House of Lords. 1709 Steele & Swift 
Tatter No. 67 T 19 Such as harangue in Pulpits. . 17 66 
Goldsm ; Vic. IV. xi, My wife.. undertook to harangue for 
the family. 1809-10 Coleridge FrieJtd (1837) II. 14 There 
is no subject, which men in general like better to harangue 
on than politics. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV, 437 
Haranguing against each other, moving votes of censure. 

2. traits. To address in a harangue ; to make a 
formal public speech to. 

1682 Wood Life 31 May, Thence to the Physick Garden 
where Dr. (Robert) Morison harangued him [the Moorish 
ambassador]. 1781 Gibbon Decl. «$- F. II. xliii. 591 He 
often harangued the troops. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. xv. 119 Heard the voice ofT. R. ..haranguing 
the mob. <21862 Buckle Misc. IVks. (1872) 1.553 1° the 
sixteenth century ambassadors were obliged to harangue 
princes in Latin. 

b. To urge out of or into by haranguing. 

<11678 Marvell Wks. II. 307 (R.) The author.. indeavoured 
to_ harangue up the nation into fury against tender con- 
sciences. 1737 Bracken Farriery Imf>r.(i-jsj) II. 128 The 
Doctor .. harangues them out of the little Sense they have. 
Hence Haranguing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1708 R. 0. in Hearne's Collect. 24 Jan. (O. H. S.l II. 91 
Y 9 Haranguing Tribe y l fills y® dignitys in y° Church. 1741 
Middleton Cicero I. vi. 435 His talent at haranguing. 
1850 Maurice Mar. Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 1. 158 The harangu- 
ing style to which Plato was in general so averse. 

Harangnei" (harse-ipj). [f. prec. vb. + erL] 
One who harangues or addresses an assembly; 
a noisy declaimer. 

<z 1668 Davenant To the Noble Widow Wks. (1673) 306 
More Brains then would serve the head of a Giant Or all 
the Haranguers of Paris and London. 1681 Dryden Abs . 
«$• A chit. 509 With them join’d all th’ haranguers of the 
throng, That thought to get preferment by the tongue. 
*74 * Middleton Cicero I. v. 397 Those haranguers of the 
mob. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley I. 430 To look the petulant 
little haranguerin the face. 

Haras (hse'ras, ||ara). ..Now treated as Fr. 
Forms : 4 harace, 4, 9 harras, 5 hareys, harrasse, 
(haryage), 6 harres,harreise,harrage, 7 harace, 
harrase, 4- haras, [a. OF. haraz (12th c.), later 
haras ‘horses and marcs kept only for breed* 
(Cotgr.), in med.L. haracium , of uncertain origin ; 
Diez suggests relationship to Arabic faros horse.] 
An enclosure or establishment in which horses and 
mares are kept for breeding ; hence, + a stud, breed, 
or race, of horses (obs.). 

[1292 Britton hi. vii. § 5 As vaches et a genices et as 
harascz des jumentz et des poleyns en boys.] a 1300 Land 
Cokaygtte 35 in E. E. F. (1862) 157 Nother harace, nother 
stode. 13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 5710 As wicked coUes out of 
haras. ( c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1 v. 840 This craft in gentyl 
haras is to charge. <71425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxii. 55 
(Jam.) Ane haryage .. he had gud, That had swlyk twelF 
in til his stud, c-1450 Cov. Myst. (1841) 147 Jondyr is 
an hous of haras that slant be the wey. 1540-1 Elyot 
Image Gov. (1549) 127 Who setteth by a ragged, a restie or 
ill fauoured colte, because that the harreise, wherof that 
kinde is comen. .wanne the price of rennyng at the game of 
Olympus? 1594 Carew Hnartc’s Exam. Wits (1616) 306 
A mare of a good harrage. 1602 — Corn-wall 24 a. Nature 
denying ^ great harace. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 54 
Supporting a wretched haras (stud). 1887 Times 24 Dec. 
10/1 The foreign haras which were established, .in various 
countries on the Continent created a most serious drain upon 
our resources in this country. Ibid. 10/2 The establishment 
of a Government haras, or breeding station. 

Harass (hzeTas), v.. Also 7 harraze, har(r)- 
asse, 7-8 harrass. [a. F. harasser (1562 in 
Godef.) ‘to tire or toyle out, to spend or weaken, 
wearie or weare out by ouertoyling ; also, to vex, 
disquiet,' importune, liarrie, hurrie, turmoile, tor- 
ment’ (Cotgr.); perh. a derivative form of OF. 
harer to set a dog on.] 

1 1. trans. To wear out, tire out, or exhaust with 
fatigue, care, trouble> etc. Obs. or dial. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), These troops came to the army but the 
day before, harassed with a long and wearisome march. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., H arasse. . to tire or toyl out, to spend 
or weaken, weary, or wear out. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
ill. 214 When athirst, restrain 'em from' the Flood J Their 
Bodies harrass, sink [em when they run. 1713 Addison Cato 

v. i, Nature oppress’d, and harass'd out with care, Sinks 
down to rest. 1720 W, Gibson Diet. Horses x. (1731) 159 
After they [horses] have been harass’d, __ and gone through 
their assigned Tasks . . they should be rid gently out of the 
Manage. 1760-72 _tr. yuan 4- Ulloa's _ Voy. (ed. 3) I. 37 They 
are so harrassed with labour, and their wages so small. - 

1 2. To harry, lay waste, devastate, plunder. Obs. 

a 1618 Raleigh Mahomet (1637 ) 65 Burnt and harrazed 

the Countrie. 1665 Manley G ro tins' s Low C. IVarres 261 
While they harassed the Fields. 1684 Scanderbeg Rcdiv. 

vi, 137 Parties which Harrassed and Plundred and Burnt all 
the Country. 1710 Prideaux Orig. ^ Tithes iv. 198 The 
Danish War.. very cruelly harassed this Land. 

3 .- To trouble or vex by repeated attacks. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII , 63 (R.) To harrasse and wearie 
the English, they did vpon all aduantages set vpon them 
with their light-horse. 1737 Swift Let. Eng. Tongue' Wks. 
VOL. V. 


*755 Ik L 183 The Britains. .daily harrassed by cruel inroads 
from the Piets. 1783 Polite Trav. 77 The new settlers had 
. .no enemy to harrass them. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 
343 The Argives continued.. to harass the Epidaurians with 
repeated Incursions. 3865 Parkman Huguenots i. (1875) 8 
The Indians unceasingly harassed their march*. 

4 . To trouble, worry, distress with annoying labour, 
care, perplexity, importunity, misfortune, etc. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Harassel . also to vex, disquiet, 
etc. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 111; i. (1723) 358 
Alarmed and harrassed by Earthquakes. 1738 Johnson 
London 166 The griefs that harass the . distress’d. 3855 
Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) HI. vi. iii. 415 A mind harassed 
by the perplexing state of affairs. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. 
xix. 22 Vext with lawyers and harass’d with debt.. 

trans/. 1737 Whiston Josephus , Antigi 1. i. § 4 When it 
[the ground] should be harassed by their labour, it should 
bring forth some of its fruits. ' 

5 . techn. To scrape or rub. < . 

1875 Urc's Did. Arts III. 92 To soften the skins after 
dyeing, they are harassed by a knife, the point of which is 
curved upwards. 

Hence Ha-rassed ppl. a. (whence Ha*rassedly 
adv .) ; Harassing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (whence 
Ha’rassingly adv.). Also Ha'rassable a.‘, cap* 
able of being harassed. Ha*rasser, one who or 
that which harasses. Ha’rassery (noitce-wd .) , 
harassing action. 

3882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xiv, She . . knew where 
his *harassable points were and how to irritate them. 1693 
Chas. Dryden tr. Juvenal , Sat. vii. (1697) 178 Whether he 
should.. into Quarters put his *harrass'd Men. 1726 Shel- 
Vocke Voy. round World (1757) 217 Not., a seat whereon to 
rest our harrassed limbs. 3884 L. J. Jennings in Croker 
Papers I. xii. 359 His successor .. passed a harassed life. 
3891 Harper's Weekly 19 Sept. 710/2 On the edge of life, 
fighting anxiously, *harassedly, for a foothold. 1707 Lond. 
Gaz. No.4322/3 Fire and Sword, the too too fatal *Harassers 
of these bordering Places. 1805 G. Ellis Spec. E. E. Rom. 

1. 23 iR.) Unnumbered harassers Or the Fleet and Scots. 
3834 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 10 Dec. (1884), Well may 
you talk of ‘ harassing cares '. The first that I dread for 
you are the personal *harasseries of individual pretenders. 
1689 Dillingham Myst. Inig. Anatomised 35 The harass- 
ing, spoiling, and imprisonment of the Nonconformists. 
3842 Manning Serin. (1848) I. 238 To be set free from the 
harassing of indwelling evils. 1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley 
the Banker 1. vii. 737- You must have had . . an extremely 
harassing day, Sir. x868 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. ix. 389 
The harassing attacks of the nimble Welsh. 3822 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. NCIX. 290 The roads became "harassingly 
bad. 1886 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar, 417 Schumann literature . . 
has become almost harassingly voluminous. 

Ha'rass, sb. [f. prec. vb.] Harassment. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 66 This late harrass of us 
by a more than Gottish and Vandallique fire. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) IV. xliii. 286 The harasses and doubts 
under which I have laboured. 1814 Byron Lara 11. xi, The 
daily harass, and the fight delay’d. 3875 M. Pattison 
Casanbon 31 He struggles, all through a life of harass, to 
have his time for himself. 

Harassment (hre’rasment). [f. Harass v. 

+ -ment.] The action of harassing, or the fact of 
being harassed ; vexation, worry. 

- 1753 Hamvay TVyizl (1762) I. in. xxix. 126 The perpetual 
harassmentS which the Tartars usually give a' regular army. 
3806 Edin . Rez>. IX. 146 The harassment of these applica- 
tions. 1893 Beatrice Harr ad en Ships Night (1894) 6 A 
face, .pathetic because of its undisguised harassment. 

II Hara'tcll. Also harach, haratsh. The 
same as Caratch, the poll-tax levied by the Turks 
on their Christian subjects. 

3745 R. Pococke Trav. in Pinkerton Voy. (1811) X. 729 
(Stanf.) The galleys go out every summer round the islands 
to collect the harach or Christian poll tax. 38x3 Byron Br. 
Abydos 11. xx.uote, ‘ Rayahs',— all who pay the capitation 
tax, called the ‘ Haratch h 1884 W. Carr Montenegro 27 
note. To escape the haratch and the tribute of children. 

Harateen : see Harbateen. 

Harauld, obs. form of Herald. 

Harbagar, -be(n)ger,,obs. ff. Harbinger. . 

Harbar, -ber, obs. forms of Harbour sb. and v. 

Harbarie, var. of H arbour y, Ob's. 

Harbary, var. of Hebbary. 

Harbegeon, incorrect form of Habergeon. 

+ Harbergage, he*rbergage. Obs. Forms: | 
4-5 Berber-, herbur-, herby-, (4 harbi-), 5 her- j 
bergh-, herbe-, herba-, harbergage, (harber- 
gach), 5-6 herbi-, 6 erbigage^ (herbadge). [a. 
ONF. herbergage (herbeg(h-), herbage heberg-, liar - 
begage ), = Central OF. herberjage ( herbaj heberge -, 
harberj -), f. herbage, herberger , in ONF. herberghe, 
-gue, herberghier , -beguier : see Harbinger.] 

1 . Lodging, entertainment. 

CX386 Chaucer Cook's Frol. 5 This Millere hadde a sharpe 
conclusion Vpon his argument of herbergage [v. rr. harbi- 
gage, herburgage]. - c 1400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 97 This is 
the same Julyan, that men clepe to for gode Herberghgage 
[Roxb. xi. 48 gude herbery]. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. 1264 Withe a riche boost he toke his herbegage. 
3430-40 Lydg. Bochas vi. xi. (1554) 155b, Such*. Should of 
custome haue their harbergage In that citle. 1439 W. 
Byngham in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. Introd. 56 
For the free herbigage of poure scolers of gramer. c 1445 
Ibid. 54 He hyrd hym loginge for his scolers and for harber- 
gach of his stor and hustilmentes for his howseholde. 1502 
Privy Purse Exp. Elis.// York (1830)74 Making herbigage 
there by the space of iiij dayes. 

2 . Place of lodging or entertainment ; inn. 

*3. . Minor Poems /r. Vernon MS. 626/8 His Jnnes St his 
orchardus. .Halles, & berbergages, lieij vppon heiht. la 1400 


h forte Arth. 2475 Hyes to the harbergage thare the kynge 
houys. Ibid. 3014 At the herbergage. c 1475 Partenay 1017 
Euery man went to hys erbigage. 

t Harberger, earlier form of Harbingek. 

■t Harbergery, herbergery. Oh., Forms: 
4 horbergery(e, -i(e, herbagerjvie, herbergrye, 
-borgerie,(barbergary), 4 - 5 lierbe-,harburgery. 
fa. OF. herbergerie {herbegerie , hebergerie , haber- 
gerie, etc.), f. herbergere Harbinger, herbergicr 
to lodge : see Harbinge v. and -ery i b.] . 

1. Lodging, entertainment. 

* 3°3 R- Brunne Haitdl. Synne 10106 parfore makep he 
none herbergerye. H c 1330 — ■ Chron. (1810) 203 At dangu 
Jat jiyght he tok his herbegerie. c 1340 Cursor M. 14709 
(Fairf.) His herbagery sal be in h'etle. 1282 Wyclif Gen. 
xxiv. 32 He Iadde hym into the hows of nerbergrye [1388 
the ynnpj. 3387 Trevisa Iiigden v. ix. (Rolls) V\ 403 Oon 
to pe bisshop and his meyne to fynde harburgy [ v.rr . her- 
bergiye, herbegerye]. ' 

2. Place of lodging or entertainment ; inn. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 8286 Make hum' a riche herbergeri [v.rr. 
herbagerij Jierbergery, wonyng], 3382 Wyclif Luke xxii. 
11 Where is the herborgerie [1388 chaumbre] where I schal 
ete pask with my disciplis ? 1390 Gower Con/. III. 99 The 
splen is to malencoly Assigned for herbergery. c 1440 Bone 
Flor. 1760 At thys burges hows he toke hur.downe, There 
was hur harburgerie. , ’ 

Harbcrgh, -berow(e, etc., obs. ff. Harbour. 
Ilarberie, -ry : see Harboury -bry, sb. and v. 
Harbert, obs. form of Halberd. 

Harbeslier, -biger, obs. ff. Harbinger. 
Ha'rbin. A local name of the Coal-fish 


(. Merlangus carbonarius), at a certain age. 

1806 Neill Tour Orkney, etc . 209 (Jam.) The appearance 
of the coal-fish varies much with its age : hence a new series 
of provincial names. In Orkney it is 3. a sillock ; 2. a 
cooth ; 3. a harbin ; 4. a cudden ; and 5. a sethe. 3836 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1841) II. 251. 1861 Couch Brit. 
Fishes III. 84. 

Harbinge' (haubindj), v. Forms: a. 5-7 
herberge, 5 herbige; ft. 6 , 9 harbinge, 7 her- 
binge. [ME. herberge , herbige , a. OF. herbergier, 
herbigier (3rd sing. pr. herberge , - bige ) : see next, 
and cf. Harbour v.] 

+ 1 . a. trans. To lodge, b. intr. (for rejl as 
in OFr.) To take up one’s quarters. Obs. 

c 347<; Partenay 1313 And ther ooste myght see ful fast 
herbiging. 3515 Caxton's Chron. Eng iv. 35 b/! A wyse 
man . . that was herberged a nyght in his house. 3563 Stow 
Eng. Chron., Universities x. (R. Supp.), Fro the reuer- 
ence and eminence of the personages therein harbinged. 
3596 Nashe Saffron Walden 91 One Master Bradburies, 
where the late deceased Countesse of Darbie was then har- 
binged. x6oi F. Tate Housch. Ord. Edw. II, § 56 (1876) 
42 They shal. .make the liveree of hay for horses herberged 
out of the court, a 3603 T, Cartwright Con/ut. Rhem. N. 
T. (1618) 30 The creature and the Creator, which if they 
were well herbinged should not haue lien so neere together. 

2 . [ nonce-use from harbinger .] trans. To be a 
harbinger of, to announce beforehand. 

1868 Whitman Sel. Poems, Starting /r. Paumanok 17 
The future of the States I harbinge. 1897 Mem. F. O. 
Morris 83 Harbinging the return. 

Harbinger (haubind^oi), sb Forms : a. 2-7 
herberger(e, 4 herborgero, 4-7 herbergeour, 

5 herberjotire, -owre, 5-7 herberjour, -barjour, 

6 her-, harburger, 6-7 harberger^ -geour. /3. 
5-6 herbeger(e, harbyger, herbejeour,6 herbe-, 
herbigeour, harbiger, -bagar, -besher. 7. 5 
herbengar, 5-8 herbenger, 6 herbynger, 6-7 
herbinger, harbenger, 6- harbinger, (6 arbin* 
ger). [Early ME. herbergere and herbergeour , a. 
OF. herbeigere (- begiere , habergiere ), in obi. case 
herbergeor (_- geur , - geour , -jur, heb hah-) one who 
provides shelter or lodgings ( = med.L. heribergdtor, 
herebergidlor ), agent-n. from vb. herbergier (- bar - 
gier, - begier , -bager, -bigier, har -) to provide lodg- 
ings for (= med.L. heribergare ), f. OF. herberge 
= med.L. heri-, hereberga lodging, quarters (for an 
army, etc.), a. OHG. and 1 OLG. heriberga lit. 

‘ shelter for an army \ f. hari , heri, host, army + 
-berga (= 0 E. -berg, -beorg) protection, shelter, f. 
bergan to protect. Already in OHG. this word 
had been extended from the original military sense, 
to mean ‘ place of entertainment, lodging ’ ; see 
Harbour. The form herbegere, occurring in Oh . 
and ME., was in the latter changed to herbenger , 
whence, with har- for her - (as also sometimes in 
OF.), the current harbinger', cf. passenger, messen- 
ger, wharfinger. See also Harboubeil] ' - 

*|* X. One who provides lodging ; an entertainer, 
a host; a Harbourer. Common 'herberger, a 
common lodging-house keeper. Obs. - • 
a. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 143 pe herbe[r}gers, pc P 0,e / n ° < “' 
be elmesfuiie. .sculen bean icleoped on be fader nm na e. 
1340 Ayenb. 39 Robberes and kueade herbergeres ner- 
beneres] pet berobbep pe pilgriines an pe marchon^ T38 
Wyclif Rom. xvi. 23 Gayus, my herborgere [138s 
greetith 30U wel. c X440 Promp. ' 

hospiciarius. 3502 Arnolde Chron. U8n) ^6 Cot " on , { j cr ‘ 
burgers in the same cite and in the subbarbes .as well as 
oder comon harburgers free and of the same fraunches. 

B. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5000 Gronj-ng and Grucdiyrng, bw 
herbeiours . . tellen hlr. erliche and late. ibat Dcih stomhth 

armed at hir gate. Ibid. 7585 wr >' happe to joure 
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bihove, Am I to day youre herbegere ! - Go, herber your 
elleswhere than beere. 

2 . One sent on before to purvey lodgings for an 
army, a royal train, etc. ; a purveyor of lodgings ; 
in //., an advance company of an army sent to 
prepare a camping-ground ; a pioneer who prepares 
• the way. Hist, and arch. + Knight Harbinger : 
an officer in the Royal Household (the office 
was abolished in 1S46). 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. S99 The fame anon 
thurgh out the toun is born.. By herbergeours [v.r. .jours], 
that wenten hym bifom. ? a 2400 Mortc A rtk . 2448 Thane 
come he herbariours, harageous knyghtez. 1530 Palsgr. 
22S/2 Harberger, fourrier dti roy. a 1562 G. Cavendish 
Wolsey (1893) 64 His harbergers passyng byfore to provyde 
Jodgyngs for his trayne. 

0 . 146P Fasten Lett. No. 357 1 . 5=5 The Harbyger of my 

Lord of Marche. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vit. xxvui, 
Thenne tber cam the herbegeours from kj-nge Arthur for to 
herborowe hym and his kynges. 1514 Barclay Cyt. <5- Up - 
loitdyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Hit, Men must win the Marshall 
or els herbegere With price or with prayer. 1548 Hall 
Chron Hen. VI IT fan. 5) (1S09) 555 The English cariers 
that came with the Harbeshcrs to mke ground.. tooke cer- 
tayne wagons with beere and vitaill. 1552 Huloet, Har- 
biger, to appoint lodginges for the traine of princes, efi- 
stathmi. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. cv, To them as herbeger 
Lo Joseph sold to servitude. 

y. 1471 Arriv. Edtu. IV (Camden) 27 The3*r herbengars 
were come afore them as ferre as Sudberrye. 5524 State 
Pafers Hen. VIII, II. 115 He shalle not sett his men too 
coyne uppon the Kinges subject es .. but by bille made by 
the arbinger. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxxviii. [exxiv.] 
364 They had sent before their herbyngers to take vp their 
lodgynges. 1623 tr, Favine's The at. Hon. 11. xii. 185 Where 
the Herbinger had before marked the lodgings for Otho. 
1635 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz . xv. 567 The chief Magis- 
trate.. as an Harbinger appoyntingout their billet. 1708 J. 
Chambf.rlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. xii. (1743) 105 They have 
a gentleman harbinger to provide lodging for them. 1743 
List King's Officers above Stairs ibid. 11. 190 William 
Cowper, Esq.; Knight-Harbinger. 1877 Miss Yonge 
Cameos IV. ii. 25 Harbingers were sent before, to prepare 
quarters for all this train. 


3 . One that goes before and announces the ap- 
proach of some one ; a forerunner. Mostly in 
transf and Jig. senses, and in literary language. 

$. a 1550 Hye way Spyttel Hous 834 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
IV. 60 These to our place have dayly herbegers. 

y. C1572 Gascoigne Fruites Warre (R.), Hope is har- 
benger of all mishappe. 1630 Milton May Morning, Now 
the bright morning star, day's harbinger, Comes dancing 
from the east, and leads with her The flowery May. a 1638 
Mede Wks. m. (1672) 702 His Harbinger John had now 
finished his Message. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto iii, First 
came two harbingers with wands. Next a herald. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. 1. xxxvi, Proud harbinger of day . . Fell 
chanticleer ! 1820 W. Irvin ^Sketch Bk. II. 359 The boding 
cry of the tree-toadj that, harbinger of storm. 1874 H. 
Ainsworth Merry Eng. 1. xv, A harbinger, apparelled in the 
royal livery, had been sent on to announce the approach of 
the Princess. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xfv. 72 The 
prophet and harbinger of better days coming. 

t 4 . = Harbourer 2. Obs. rare. 

1741 Comp!. Pam. Piece 11.1.289 In Harbouring the Hart, 
the Huntsman or Harbinger must . . put his Hound before 
him, and beat the Outside of the Springs or Thickets. 

5 . Harbinger of spring. A small umbelliferous 
herb of North America, Erigcnia bulbosa , which 
flowers in March in the Central States. In its 
tuberous root, twice temate leaves, and small white 
flowers, it resembles the Earth-nut of Great Britain. 
1868 Asa Gray Man. Bot. Northern U. S. (ed. 5]. 

Hence Ha-rbingersliip, the office or position of 
a harbinger. Ha’rbingery {iioncc-Tvdi), the act or 
function of a harbinger (in sense 3). 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 242 Thou shalt go one 
houre before ; and presently caused his head to be smitten 
off. An unhappie Harbengership In regard of his Art. 1887 
Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. xi. 46 They do not come in 
with the somewhat ostentatious usherment and harbingery, 
which for instance laid the even more splendid bursts of 
Jeremy Taylor open to the sharp sarcasm of South. 

Ha'rbinger, v. [f. prec. sb. (in sense 3).] 
irans. To act as a harbinger to; to announce, 


presage. 

1646 G.' Daniel Poems Whs. 1878 I. 24 To Harbinger his 
learned name. x66z Cokaine Ovid 1. i, Before . . I for this 
untimely courtesy Make thee to harbinger my soulin death ! 
1794 Coleridge Relig. M usings Poems I. 88 More bright 
than all the angel blaze That harbinger 'd thy birth. 1814 
Southey Roderick xviil 299 The star that harbingers a 
glorious day. 1875 Emerson Lett. <5- Soc. Aims v. 131 
Heralded and harbingered by smiles and greetings. 

Harbor, var. spelling of Harbour. 

Harborie : see Harboury.- 
+ Harborough, -borow, etc, ME. forms of 
Harbour sb.- and v. 

+ Ha*rboroUS, a. Obs. Also 6 herber-, her- 
bo(u)r-, horber-, harbour^, etc. [f. Harbour^. 1 , 
afterwords in -ous from French, e.g. humorous.'] 

1 . Affording harbour or shelter ; given to hospi- 
tality. 

1526 Tindale i Tim. iii. 2 A bishoppe must be . . honestly 
aparelled, harberouSj apt to teache. — 1 Pet. iv. 9 Be ye 
herbrous and that without grudginge'. 2550 Bale Apol. 38 
An other sorte promyseth tneir howse to be herbourouse to 
the howsehold of fayth. a 1613 Overbury Obsety. France 
Wks. (1856) 237 Their nature, which is easie and harborous 
to strangers. 1632 Vicars Virg. FEncid 72 In this kinde 
harb’rous town. . 


2 . Furnished with harbours or havens for ships. 
1x569 Fleming Virg. Georg, lit. 49 That water at the first 
Was harborous to brode wide ships, now harborous to wains.] 
x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 5 Her haven angled so about her 
harbrous sound. 1641 Hevlin Help to Hist . (1671) 266 A 
Countrey harborous on either side with commodious Havens. 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. hi. ii. vii. (1852) 397 This is a 
well known sea, called Euxine, or harborous. 

Harbory: see Harboury. 

Harbour, harbor (haubai), sb .1 Forms : a. 
2 herebe^e, herbur5e,-byr5e, 3 herberje, 4 her- 
boru, herbergh, -berw, -beruh, 4-5 herberwe, 
-berewe, -bore we, -borwe, -boruhe, -borowj, 
-borw,-burhe, -burgh(e, 4-6 herberow(e,-bor- 
ow(e, 5 herbarwe,-bnrow,-barou,-bourgh, 5-6 
herboroghe, -borough(e, 6 herberough, -boxir- 
ough, -burrouh. 8 . 4 herbore, -bure, 4~5«ber(e, 
5-6 -bour(e. y. 5 borburrow, 5-6 harbarow(e, 
-brough(e, 5-7 harborow(e, 6 harberowe, 
-bourgh, -borrow, -bourough, 6-7 harbor- 
ough(e. 5 . 5 harbar, 6-7 harboure, 6- harbor, 
harbour, (7-harber). [Early ME. hcreberfe, her- 
ber ^{e, corresp. to an OE. *herebeorg , f. here army, 
host + -beorg, -e protection, shelter, not recorded, 
but found in the cognate langs., OHG. h^ri-, 
h$re-j herberga (MHG. and mod.G. herberge), 
OLG. /igriberga (MDu. herberghe, Du. herberg) 
all fern., ON .herbergi neuter (Sw. herberge) . The 
ME. word has been assumed to be from Norse ; but 
the phonology points rather to an OE. type (ori- 
ginal, or perh. after the Norse). The subsequent 
history shows two lines of phonetic change, viz. the 
change of her - to har usual with er - before a con- 
sonant (as in bark-, barrow , hart , marshy and the 
pronunciation of clerk, sergeant , Berkshire , Hert- 
ford , etc.) ; and the weakening of the second ele- 
ment to -her, - bor , -hour ; the current harbour ex- 
hibits both of these changes. The late ME. form 
remains in place names, e.g. Market Harborough 

1 . Shelter, lodging, entertainment: sojourn, abode. 

a. c 1150 Homily (Kluge Leseb. 72) Na synderlice onoSren 

herbyne. r 1x75 Lamb . Horn. 69 pe node hnbbe <5 3iuen heom 
red, Mid hereber3e and mid fode. c X250 Gen. j- Ex. 1392 If 
3 he mijte taken Herberte for hire frendes sake[n]. X382 
Wyclif IVisd. xviii. 4 without e hurting of good herberewe 
[1388 herbore]. C1386 Chaucer Pars. T.r 957 Neede of 
closing, and herberwe [v.rr. herborugh, harborowe, her- 
boruhe]. c 1440 York MysL xiv. 6 Graunt vs gode herborow 
bis nyght. 1470-85 Malory A rthur x. ix, They, .praid the 
lord of the castel of herburgh. x53°-x Act 22 Hen. VIII , 
c. 12 If any personne-.geue any herborowe moneye or lodge- 
ynge to any beggers. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins D ij, That 
Alexander shoulde fynde no herborow [ v.r . herberowe] there. 
x§73 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 166 Frendly voutsave 
him herburrouh. 

0 . 1340 HaMPOle Pr. Cotisc. 6153 Of herber grete nede 
I had, Yhe herberd me with hert glad. 1388 Wyclit 
Ecclus. xxix. 31 To seke herbore [v.r. herberowj fro hous in 
to hous. c 1400 Ywaine fy Gaw. 2940 Whi wil thou her thi 
herber tane? 1538 Bale Brcfe Com. in Hart. i)//rc.(Malh.) 

I. 207 Helpe alwayes the poore, with herbour, foode, and 
aparell. 1552 Ora. St. Bartholomew! s Ejb in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App. xvi. 3x0^ For the herboure and succour of 
the dere members of Christes body. 1575 Laneham Let. 
(1871) 9 To take herbour. 

y. c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. vi. (1510) Civ, She .. 
asked harborowe in dyvers places, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 
260 What crystyn man axithe harburrow here? 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erastu. Par. Rom. 34 Lette them have 
harbroughe. 1571 Campion Hist. I ret. i. (1633) 62 Those 
cursed exactions of diet and harborow. 1598 in Ficton 
L'pool Munic. .fire. (1883) 1 . 115 Whoesoever- .shall lodge or 
gyve harborough to any rogues. [Cf. Market Harborough.] 
S. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxv. 115 Whan 
I was a straunger and nedy of harboure. X592 Nobody <5- 
Someb . in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878! II. 289 Nobody takes 
them in, provides them harbor. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant 
in. i, All I desire of you is but harbour for a minute. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 148 Our great Want . . was Harbor and 
good Company. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 253 They serve 
for the Harbour . .of various Animals. 1791 Cowper Odyss. 

II. 307 Give harbour in thy breast on no account . To after- 
grudge or enmity. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. xxvi. To har- 
bour safe, and friendly cheer, That gives us rightful claim. 

2 . A place of shelter or sojourn ; lodgings, quar- 
! ters, resting-place ; place of entertainment, inn ; 
j place of refuge, asylum. Obs. exc. dial. 

Cold harbour , a place of shelter from the weather for way- 
farers, constructed by the wayside. Hence, a frequent 
name of a locality, and in comb. Cold Harbour Lane. 

a. c X300 Havclak 742 pore were Of here herboru her- 
borwed l?ere. X377 Langl. P. Pl. B. x. 406 Holicherche, 
pat he[r]berwe is and goddes hous to saue. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 765, I saugh nat this year so myrie a compaignye 
Atones in this herberwe [v.rr. herborowe, harborowe, her- 
berw, herburhe] as is now. c 1450 Merlin 539 Thei fonde 
nether house ne herberowe. X530 Palsgr. 230/2 Herboroghe, 
logit, a 1637 B. Joxson Discoveries Wks. (Rtldg.) 743/1 
To have his arms set up in his last herborough.- 
0 . 1340 Hampoi.e Pr. Consc. 448 With-in his awen moder 
body, AV har his herber with-in was dight. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 523.Dyuerse Ostries or Herbouris for to logge the 
more multitude. 

y. 1 c 1475 Sqr. lenve Degre 179 Yf ye may no harbroughe 
se. Than must ye lodge under a tre. 1530 Palsgr. 169 
Herberge , an harborowe. 1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. 
t. v. 6a, Thy harborow or Inne, or rather thy pryson. 2600 
Holland Livy xxvi. xii. 616 That the legions from out of 
their winter harboroughs, should there mecte together. 

£. 2483 Caih. Atigl. 174/2 An Harbor, hospicium . 1570 


Levins Manif>. 222/36 Harboure, hospitinm. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. 1 . 7 Fair harbour that them seems : so in they entred 
are. 1642 Rogers Naavtan 462 They will capitulate for 
their honour to go out of their harbour, with their pikes 
traild . .and in array, xyxx Addison Sped. No. no r 2 Ivy 
and Elder-Bushes, the Harbours of several solitaty Birds. 
x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Harbour, shelter, fodging. 

■ft). The * house mansion, or position of the 
sun or a planet in the zodiac. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frank!. T. 307 To ech of hem his tyme 
and nis seson As thyr herberwe [v.rr. herborwe, harborowe, 
hebour) chaungeth lowe or heighe. 

c. The covert or place of retreat of wild animals. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Eng. Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 

234 Terriers, .driue them out of their hollow harbours. 1615 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 3x0 Hee dreames of .. a Bucke 
lodged, or a Hart in harbor. 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 
74 They resort to those places as to their harboroughs or 
couerts. 1741 Cornpl. Earn. Piece 11. 5 . 289 When you intend 
to find out theHarbourorLayerofa Hart. 1884 Jefferies 
Red Deer vi. 103 The stag.. When he has settled himself 
down he is said to be * in harbour 

d. fig. 

1548 Udall, etc .Erasm. Par. Markiv. 35 Fynde any quiet- 
nesse, or sure harborowe. 1591 R. W. 7 'ancrcd Gismunda 

v. it. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 85 Ah, pleasant harborough of 
my heart’s thought ! 1674 Brevint Saul at Eft dor 268 
These saving Harbers. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude 1. xi In 
what vale Shall be my harbour ? 

3 . A place of shelter for ships ; spec, where they 
may lie close to and sheltered by the shore or by 
works extended from it ; a haven, a port. 

а. [C1205LAY. 28878 Sexisce men. .seileden to londe, And 
herberje token. ,Bi-3eondeJ?erc Humbre.] c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 403 To rekene wel his tydes His stremes . . His her- 
berwe and his moone, his lodemenage. 1555 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions Pref. 11 Thei .. digged out herborowes, 
where their shippes might ride saulfe fro the storme. 

0 . 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhcda Ijb, The Ports, 
Herbours, and Riuers, where he tooke in fresh water, 

y. a 1547 Surrey sEtteid iv. 53 Also the Sirtes, un- 
frcndly harbroughe. 1555 Eden Decades 350 A byght or 
bay as thowgh it were a harbarowe. 1578 Bourne Invent. 
11 They must cheyne their Hauen or harborrow. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. (18x0) III. 121 They put into the foresayde 
Harborough. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World it. (1634) 302 A 
Harborow of great capacitie, being in former times but an 
open bay. 

б. X582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhcda's Conq. E. Ir.d. 
Jxii. 126 b, Their harbour or hauen is verie good. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 119 They were not able to put 
into, the Harbor. .1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, w. 609 A 
Station safe for Ships, when Tempests roar, A silent Har- 
bour, and a cover’d Shoar. . 1802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 23 
Some of the men of war, then in the harbour, a 1839 Pkaed 
Poemsy 1861) II. 178 Like a wreck that is drifting to harbour, 
I come to thee, Lady, at last. 

4 . Glass-making. A large shallow trough-like 
box with handles or wheels used for holding the 
mixed ingredients or ‘ batch * and conveying them 
to the pot for fusion. 

1891 Sale Catal. Glass JVks. Stourbridge, Seven mixing 
harbours. 1897 Correspondent, Each harbour of separate 
mixture is placed around the furnace before each pot for the’ 
purpose of filling. 

5 . atlrib. and Comb, (in sense 3), as harbour- 
admiral , - bar , - buoy , - duty , - light , - room , - town , 
etc. ; harbour-due, a charge for the use of a 
harbour (usually in pl.) ; harbour-gasket, -log, 
-watch (see quots.) ; harbour-master, an officer 
who has charge of a harbour, and of the mooring 
of ships, etc. therein ; hence harbour-mastership ; 
harbour ward adv., towards the harbour. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildntay iv. The Gladiator , the flag- 
ship of the "harbour- admiral. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 

vi. xv. We drifted o’er the "Harbour-bar. 1864 Tf.nnvson 
Sailor Boy 2 He rose at dawn and, fired with hope, Shot 
o’er the seething harbour-bar. 1842 — Audley Court 85 
The bay was oily calm ; the "harbour-buoy. .With one green 
sparkle ever and anon Dipt by itself. 1718 Bridlington 
Pier Act , All such tolls, "harbour-dues, or other dues. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. x. vii. (1876) 614 A harbour due 
is. .paid for the accommodation obtained by shipping. 1867 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., * Ha rbou r-gaskets, broad, but 
short and well-blacked gaskets. . for showing off a well-furled 
sail in port. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 371 A "Harbour- 
Light will be established. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 

* Harbour-log, that part of the log-book which, .relates only 
to transactions while the ship is in port. 1769 Falconer 
Did. Marine (1789), Matt re de ports, an "harbour-master, 
or officer appointed to take care of a port. 1884 G. Allen 
Philistia I. 37 The honourable sinecure of a "harbour- 
mastership. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xliv. (1862) IV. 9 To 
provide "harbour- room at once safe and adequate, c xfiix 
Chapman Iliad 11. (R.), Halos "harbor-towne, that Neptune 
beats upon. _ 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., * Harbour- 
watch, a division or subdivision of the watch kept on night- 
duty, when the ship rides at single anchor. 

+ Harbour, sb , 2 Obs . [A frequent spelling of 
Arbour sbj from 16th c., intermediate between the 
earlier herber , erber, and the present form.] a. A 
grass-plot, a green = Arbour j. b. A bower or 
retreat covered with climbing shrubs and plants. 

a. 1505 Will of M. Huntyngdon (Somerset Ho.), My 
body to be buried in our lady Harbar of the Cathedrall 
Church of Hereford.^ I1573 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 234 
My bodye to be buried within y« arbour on the north side 
off the cnurche of Richmonde.] 1804-20 Hereford Catk., 
Sextons Bk. of Fees , For Ground in the Cathedral Lady 
Harbour, or Cloister, 4s. 6d. 

b. 1563 [see Arbour 5.] 1593 G. Fletcher Licia, etc. xxvi. 
(Grosart) 107 Where loving Wood-bine, doth the Harbour 
binde. 1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Ombrage, 
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shade, harbor, or bower to rest vnder. 1762 Genii. blag. 
222 A gravel walk.. with a covered harbour at each end of 
it. a X790 Warton Poet. Wks. (1802) II. 194 An avenue so 
cool and dim Shall to an harbour, at the end. In spite of 
gout, entice a friend. 

Hence Ha*rhourecL ppl. a., = Arboured. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 136 We rid in shallow cradles, two 
on a Camell : harboured aboue, and coucred with linnen. 
Harbour sfi.z, var. of Arbor sbX 
1797 Monthly Mag. III. 222 Effected by a jagged 
wheel, fixed on the barrel harbour. 

Harbour, harbor (haubui), v . Forms: a. 
2 lierebure^eii, herbor^en, 3 herb er (0)3011, 
hereborsven, 3-5 herberwen, herborwen, 4 
herberghen, herborghen, herbar wen, herb- 
weren, 4-5 herberghwen, herb ere wen, 4-6 
herberowefn, 5 hereboroghe, herburghe, her- 
berrowe, 5-6 herborowe, 6 herberoughe, her- 
hrough. $. 3-7 herber(e(n, 4-5 herbor, 5 
herbar, 6 herbowr(e. 7. 4-6 harborough, 5 
-bergh, -berough, -burrow, -bourrow, 5-6 
-borowe, 6 -barow, -brough. 5. 5 harbur, 5-6 
barber, 6 harbar, 6- harbor, harbour. See also 
berbery, Harbry v. [f. Harbour sb. t in its various 
phonetic forms OE type *herebeorgian , corresp. 
to ON. herbcrgja , -byrgja, to lodge, harbour; 
OHG. heribergon , MHG., MDu., Ger., Du. her - 
btrgen intr. and trans. Cf. also herberge , early 
form of Harbinge v., from OF. herberger (which 
was ultimately the' same word).] 

I. trans. 1. To provide a lodging or lodging- 
place for ; to shelter from the weather or the night ; 
to lodge, entertain. Obs. 

a. c 1150 Homily (Kluge Leseb. 73) Swa swa leofne gyst 
heo hire husede and innlice hereDyre3ode. ext 75 Lamb. 
Horn. 23 J>u. .fedest wreche men and herebure^est and scru- 
dest. c 1290 A*. Eng . Leg. 1, 260/146 To hereborewi Miseise 
men. CX380 Wyclif Set* Wks. III. 201 Clo^e .. and her- 
berwe hem. Ibid. 371 here he schal be hereberowid. c 1440 
Promp. Pan/. 236/r Ilerbenvyn [v.rr. herbergwyn, her- 
borowen] or receyvyn to hereboroghe. 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. 
VIII, c. 12 To lodge and herberough any persone .. of 
charitee or almes. 1540 TAvnRSER Pastils, Exhort, bef. 
Communion , We have not hymselfe now . . to herbrough 
him. 1557 Jest Mylncr Abingt. 157 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 
106 Herberowe us to night. 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 15494 To spek o iesu k ar he was 
herberd in f?at tun. 1382 Wyclif Acts x. 32 Symound, 
that is named Petre; this is herborid in the hous of 
Symound coriour. c 1400 Isuntbras 524 Bot mete ne drynke 
couthe he gete none, Ne house to herbere hyme inne. 
n 1510 Douglas King Hart it. 264 sail nocht herbere me 
and Eis at anes. 1609 Skene Reg. May, Stat. Robt. I. 20 
Na man be herbered or lodged in the houses or granges. 

Y< c 1435 Torn Portugal 262, I wold harburrow the full 
fayne. C1450 Mirour Saluacioitn 1252 To liarbergh the 
nedy wagring. 1530 Palsgr. 579/1, I intende to harborowe 
folkes no more. 1565 Golding Ovid’s Met. 11. (1593I 29 
Tethis who doth harbrough me within her surges wide. 
1587 Sivqila in Polimanteia (1881) Introd. 18 To al them 
that harborough such a guest. 

5. 0x440 Bone Flor. 1971 He harberde hym far ther- 
fro All behynde men . . Hys sekenes was so felle. 1557 
Ord. Hosfiitalls E ij. Those [children] that are harboured 
in the Howse. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 11. iii. xoz She har- 
bors you as her kinsman. 

Jig. 1620 Prynne Anti-Annin. 1 Which would willingly 
harbour themselues, vnder the roofe. .of the Church of Eng- 
land. 1671 Milton Samson 458 The anguish of my soul, 
that suffers not Mine eye to harbour deep, 
b. absol. To show hospitality. 

*534 Tindale Rom. xii. 13 Diligently to harboure [1535 
Covf.rd. Be glad to harbarow. 1539 (Great Bible), Be readie 
to harboare.] 

+ 2. To quarter (soldiers or retainers) ; to assign 
lodgings to, to billet ; rejl . to take up quarters, en- 
camp. Also absol. Obs. 

C1330 R. BrUnne Chron. (1810) 149 Nouber cite ne burgh 
myght J>ei in herberd be. _ c X350 Will. Paleme 1626 Alle j?e 
genge of grece was gaylt resseyued & herbarwed hastely. 
c 1450 Bk. Curiasye 42 7 in Babees Bk. 312 The marshalle 
shalle herber alle men jn fere. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cii. 83 They comen . . in grete companyes and lodged and 
herburghed hem in the countrey al aboute where they wold. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Orxl. 32 Within the kinges 
gates no man shall harborow or assigne* but this chamber- 
iayn or usher. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I.cclvi. 381 They 
. . layde siege about Monsac, and harbored themselfe, as 
though they wolde nat go thence in a moneth. 1648 Gage 
West Ind. 90 (We] were .. harboured in a green plot of 
ground resembling a meadow. 

3. To give shelter to, to shelter. Formerly often 
in a good sense : to keep in safety or security, 
to protect ; now mostly dyslogistic, as to conceal 
or give covert to noxious animals or vermin ; to 
give secret or clandestine entertainment to noxious 
persons or offenders against the laws. 

a. la *365 Chaucer Rom. Rose 491 The gardin was not 
daungerous To herberwe briddes many oon. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. xxii. 320 Ordeyne fe an hous, peers, to herberghen 
in thi comes, c 1430 pilgr. Lyf Matihode 1. exxv. (1869)66 
This scauberk is cleped humilitee. .in whichethowshuldest 
thi swerd herberwe. 1484 Caxton Fables of sEsog r. xx, 
The swa!owe..herberowed her in the plowgh mans hows. 

0. 1420 Surtees Misc. (1888) 17 Yt Iette noght William 

Selby to herber hys tymber apon the same walle. 1502 
Arnolde Chron. 83 Yf any fireman . . suffer ony wares or 
marchaundises. .to be kepte or herbowryd in his house. 

y. 1579 J. Stubbf.s Gaging Gulf, To harborough the 
persecuted Christians in your ownekingdome. 

4. c 1460 Hcnv Marchande dyd Wy/e betray 148 in Hazl. 


E . P. P. I. 203 Y swere .. Y wylle neuyr harbur the kyngys 
felone. 1472 Present m. Juries in Surtees Misc. {1888) 25 
Oone panyermaker..harbers suspect person es in his hous. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 180 Ignoraunt what lewdnes 
Jurketh, and what heynousnesse is harboured in the deedes 
they go about. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. xviii.(i8xo) 
193 Traitours, which harboured themselves in the bogs and 
woods. 1659 D. Pell Intpr. Sea 106 note, I would have 
Captains to say that our ships shal harbour no such Sailors. 
1700 S. L. tr. Fry he s Voy. E. hid. 44 These Woods harbour 
vast numbers of Monkeys. X71X Addison Sped. No. 131 
y 5 He wishes Sir Roger does not harbour a Jesuit in his 
House. 1759 tr. Duhamefs Husb. 1. vl (1762) 12 Dung 
harboure insects. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 641 After 
the conviction of the rebels whom she had harboured. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 780 Cocoa-nut fibre .. does not 
harbour vermin. Mod. Neivsp. A tobacconist was fined 
£soo for harboring smuggled tobacco. 

Jig. 1650 Hubbert Pill Fonnality 15 It is a dangerous 
thing to harbor a Traytor within your brest. 2820 Scott 
Ivanhoe xxiv, What religion can it be that harbours such a 
villain? 1842 H. Rogers Ess. I. i. 33 Harbouring every 
vagrant story that may ask shelter in his pages. 

+ b. Of a place, etc. : To afford accommodation 
or room for; to contain, hold. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. u. 40 Bote J?ernas halle ne hous hat 
mibt herborwe he peple. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
iii. (1495) 106 The mydle moder beclyppyth the brayne and 
herboryth and holdeth togyders the veynes of the brayne. 
c 1440 York Myst. xv. 125 It [a horn spoon] will herbar 
fourty pese. 1587 Golding De Mornay ix. 115 That there 
is but one God, and that The Ayre, the Heauen, the Sea, 
the Earth, and Hell . . were harbered in his breast from all 
Eternitie. 1667 Boyle Orig. Fonttcs <5- Qual., The specifick 
actions of a Body that harbours subordinate Forms. 1680 
— Prodtic. Cheat. Princ. v. 240 The Aeriall particles, that 
are wont to be harboured in the Pores of that liquor. 

4. fig* To entertain within the breast ; to cherish 
privately ; to indulge. Now usually in reference 
to evil thoughts or designs. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vhi. 258 In byn hole herte to her- 
bergnwen alle treuthe. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 337 
O heart appointed even from thy creation to harbour kinde- 
nesse. 1583 Stanyhurst JEneis \. (Arb.) 17 Such festred 
rancoure doo Sayncts celestial harbour ? 1601 F. Godwin 
Bps. of Eng. 353 The citizens, .harboring their old grudge. 
1602 Rowlands Tis Mcrrie when Gossips meets 20, 1 know 
that beauteous wenches aie enclinde, To harbour hansome 
men within their minde. 1766 Fordyce Senn. Vug. Worn. 
(1767) I. iii. 109 They will be tempted to harbour suspicions. 
1781 Cowper Convert.. 561 Hearts . . that harbour at this 
hour That love of Christ and all its quickening power. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 70 He believed them to harbour 
the worst designs. x8$o W. Irving Goldsmith i. 28 It was 
impossible for him to harbour resentment. 

5. To shelter (a ship) in a haven or harbour. 

1555 Eden Decades 2 Naturall hauens, of capacitie to 

harborowe greate nauies of shippes. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa ri. 232 A faire haven, where the ships of Alger are 
safely harboured. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. xn. Iii, 
Harbour my fleshly bark safe in thy wounded side. 1693 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2849/4 Directions., how to Harbour a Ship 
in the same with Safety. 1887 Bowen Virg. JEneid iv. 375, 1 
. .Harboured his vessels, saved from death his mariner band. 

6 . To trace (a stag) to his 1 harbour’ or lair. 
Also transf . 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xviii, A few nombre of houndes, onely 
to harborowe, or rouse, the game. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 
239 We herbor and unherbor a Harte, we lodge and rowse 
a Bucke. *37 B. Jonson Scul Shcph. 1. ii, Here’s Little 
John hath harbord you a Deere. 1741 (see Harbinger 4]. 
1886 Wood in Gd. Words 690 A . . tigress had been tracked 
..and at last 'harboured’, as Stag-hunters say, in a small 
thicket. 1892 H. Hutchinson Fairway Isl. 6, I can har- 
bour a stag against any man on Exmoor, 

II. intr, 7. To shelter oneself, lodge, take 
shelter ; to encamp ; later, often with some notion 
of lurking or concealment, arch . or Obs. 

c 1200 1 'rin. Coll. Horn. 87 5«f hemai ber-inne herber^en. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne X0290 Lete hym herber yn 
hys hous. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. pr. vi. 53 Wont to 
sleen hys gestes bat herburghden in hys hous. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 5251 Thar herborghede be tyng & ys barouns, 
Wyb-oute tentes ober pauyllouns. c 1400 Ravland O. 
745 Vnder a Mountayne bey herberde b an Besyde^ a Teuer. 
c 1450 Merlin 125 Ye sholde not fynde an house in to her- 
berowe. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI y iv. vii. 79 Now for this 
Night, lets harbor here in Yorke. x686 Plot Stajfordsh, 
448 Others say that the Robbers themselves harbour’d here. 
c 1750 Shenstone Econ. 1. 52 Beneath one common roof 
Thou ne’er shalt harbour. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner I. 59 
Where the Dove and Olive- Bough Once hung, a Poet har- 
bours now. XB07 Pike Sources Mississ. ir. (1810) 200, I 
was suspicious that possibly some party of Indians might be 
harboring round. I 

Jig. cj 489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 207 Neither sleepe 
nor quiet could harber in her head. 1569 J. Sanford tr. 
Agrippns Van. Artes 105 b, But nowe this plague . . doth 
not onely herberoughe emonge temporall men. 1590 Mar- 
lowe Earn. //, v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 2x4/1 Think not a thought 
so villanous Can harbour in a man of noble birth. 1655 
tr. De Parc's Francion I. 33 (To] suffer such a thought to 
harbour in our minds. 1760 Law Spir. Prayer 11. 161 No 
vice can harbor in you. 1796 Hist. Ned Evans I. 2 66 If 
envy could have harboured in such a breast as Sophia’s. 

8 . Of an animal : To have its retreat or resort ; 
spec, said of a stag. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M vii}, It is a Seafish 
. . It harboureth some time about the shore. x6io Guillim 
Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say that a Hart Har- 
boureth. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 862 Penguin - . 
cannot flie, . .feeds on fish and grasse.and harbors in berries. 
1650 Fuller Pis^ah HI. ix. 338 Here the bellowing Harts 
are said to harbour.. the belling Roes to bed. Cook 

Voy. (1790) V. 1680 The place where the turtle were known 
to harbour. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 46 In the woody 
parts wild boars frequently harboured. 


9. Of a ship (or its crew): To take shelter or 
come to anchor in a haven or harbonr. Also fig. 

1583 Stanyhurst JEneis in. (Arb.) 72 Wee saulflye dyd 
harbor in hauen. x6ix Shaks. Cpizb. iv. ii. 206 To show 
what coast thy sluggish crare Might easiliest harbour in, 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts m. (1704) 331/2 He 
might have Harbour’d in^ Falmouth. 1718 Sewall Diary 
12 May (1882) III. 184 Wind was Contrary that was forc’t 
to harbour at Marblehead. 1842 Browning Waring if. ii. 2 
We were sailing by Triest Where a day or two we harboured. 
Hence Ha'rboured, HaTbouring///. adjs. 

1388 Wyclif Wisd. v. 15 An herborid man of a dai, that 
passith forth. 1743 J. Davidson JEneid vm. 267 Calling his 
vanquished Sons into his Azure Bosom and harbouring 
streams. ^ 1833 Wordsw. Wanting 44 Harboured ships, 
whose pride is on the sea. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot. 
viii. 361 A harboured grudge and exasperation. 

Harbourage, -orage (ha'absredj). Also 6 
herberage. [t. Hakbodr stA + -age : cf. the earlier 
ME. htrbergage, Haebergage, from French.] 

1. Shelter, lodging; = Harbour i. 

* 1570 Henry's Wallace xi. 1236 note , Now in hewin he has 
his herberage [1470 heretage]. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 234 
Your King .. Craues harbourage within your Citie walles. 
1634 Heywood Maidenh. well Lost 11. Wks. 1874 IV. 124 
You shall not want nor foode, nor harborage. 1816 Scott 
Old Mori, viii, Did you give him harbourage in this very 
house? 1859 Tennyson Enid 281 Where can I get me har- 
bourage for the night? 

tram f and fig. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 297 Both 
infidelity and heresy have, till of late, found harbourage in 
the supposed or pretended corruption or uncertainty of the 
canon. 1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fellosv II. xi. 174 
An idea to which. .he would give no harbourage. 

2. A place of shelter ; a lodging ; = Harbour 2. 
165* N. Bacon Disc. Govt . Eng. n. xxvi. (1739) 113 Happy 

England, if the same prove good Harbourage for a fainting 
Nation ! 1820 Scorr Ivanhoe xxviii, The worst of these 

harbourages .. would unquestionably be more fitting for 
your residence than the abode of a despised Jew. 1883 
Graphic 19 May 498 The island has been a harbourage of 
conspiracy and sedition. 

3. Shelter for ships, shelter in a haven : cf. Har- 
bour 3. 

[a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 412 That Enemy • • wind- 
driven on the British Coast, would find safe Harbourage in 
Milford.] 1850 Blackie AEschylus I. 38 Harsh harbourage, 
hard hammocks, and scant sleep. 2861 Smiles Engineers 
II. 204 He. took soundings all round the proposed har- 
bourage. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 33 The new stone- 
pier That was to make safe harbourage for the boats. 

Harbourer, -orer (havbaraj). [f. Harbour 
v. + -erI. This took tip sense 1 of herberger , 
Harbinger, after that word came to be used chiefly 
in senses 2, 3.] 

1. One who harbours, shelters, or entertains ; an 
entertainer, a host. Also Jig. Now more usually 
dyslogistic. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke viii. (R.), Of an harbourer 
of deuils, was he sodainly made a disciple, and scholar of 
Jesus. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586; 45 
Eyther. .harberours of Antes.. or else breeders of. .weedes. 
X624 T. Scott 2nd Pt. Vox Populi 28 Abettors, main- 
tainors, concealors of their plots or harberours of their 
persons. 1652 J. Audley Eng Comtnw. 29 It became the 
Commons to be harborers of the people. 17x0 StryfeZ^ 
Abp. Grindal an. 1582 (R.) A great nurse of pious men, and 
harbourer of exiles for religion. 1847 De Quincey Sf. 
Mil. Nun Wks. III. 19 Not to the Don as harbourer of his 
daughter. 1892 Daily Ncsvs 25 Jan. 5/3 Unpolished granite 
..is a sad harbourer of soot and dust. 

2. Stag-hunting. One whose office it is to trace 


a deer to its covert. 

2651 DaveNant Gondibert 11. xxix, Old Forrest Spys the 
Harborers With bast approach. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. 
Recrcat. (1677) 72 The Harbourer having taught his Hound 
to draw mute always round the outside of the Covert. 1884 
Jefferies Red Deer vi. 104 The work of the ’harbourer’ is 
to find where a runnable stag is in ‘harbour * on the morn- 
ing *f the meet. 

Hence Har*bouress, -oresse, a hostess. 

1624 Heywood Guuaik. ix. 428 Mary, .was a devout har- 
boresse, . . that gladly entertained the disciples of Christ. 

HaTbouring*, vbt. sb. [f. Harbour v. + 
-ingL] The action of the verb Harbour, in 
various senses. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14709 His herbering sal last in hell. 
1382 Wyclif Rom. xii. 13 Kepinge, hospitalite, that is, 
herboringe of pore men. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon 
i. 28 Lorde god, that wythin the holy wombe..toke thyher- 
bowrynge. 1576 T urberv. Venerie 141 There is not so muche 
skill to be used in lodgyng of a Bucke as in harboring of a 
harte. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa. 11. 376 Places for the., 
docking, and harbouring of his warlike gallies. 1631 Star 
Cltamb. Cases (Camden) 56 Here was an harbouring of a 
popish priest. 

b. ait rib., as harbouring house y place. 

X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 10 Tba saw evin at 
thair hand Ane herbering place. 158s Fleetwood in lims 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 302 Harboring Howsesfor MaisterJes 
Men, and for such as lyve by thelfte. 1605 Waymouth in 
Harper's Mag. Apr. (i883> 708/2 The most.. secure har- 
boring river that the world affordeth. , e 

Harbourless (havbajles), a. For early forms 
see Harbour sbX [f. Harbour sbX 4- -less.] 

1. Destitute of shelter, houseless, homeless. 

0*00 Ormin 6x 66 Himm halt iss herrber^hel^s pc bujp 
herrberr3he findenn. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 129 P° 
men hat not herberwid suche pore herberwcl^ . *3?* — 
Matt. : 
lesse ( 

For kTnTSthu^t'ikc he" shall not be herberoules. 1526 

6-2 
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Pilgr . Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 153 b, Harbourynge the har- 
boroughles. 1609 Bible JDouay) ha. lvui. 7 The needie, 
and herberles bring m into thy house. *11677 MaNton 
Exp. Lords Pr. Matt. vi. it We should soon be shiftless, 
harbourless, begging from door to door. 1829 J. Donovan 
Catech. Counc. Trent 1. iv. § n He is born in poverty ; he 
is born as a harbourless stranger, 
f 2 . Of a place : That affords no shelter. Obs. 
1563 Golding Ovids Met. 1. (1593^ 7» 1 entred by and by 
The harbroughlesse and cruell house. 1589 Warner Alb. 
Eng. n. Prose Addit. (1612) 334 The harborlesse Desart. 

3 . Without harbours or havens for ships. 

1600 Holland Livy 352 (R.) The haven-lesse and har- 
bourlesse coasts of Italie, 1705 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) 
IV. 107 A vast ocean, howling and harbourless. 1857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. (1868) 16 The sea roars against 
your harbourless cliffs — you have to build the breakwater. 

•j* Harris our some, tz. Obs . [f. Harbour sb 
+ -some.] Given to hospitality, hospitable. 

1584 Lodge Alarum 79 Harden not your hearts, .releeve 
the poore, be harboursome. 

+Ha-rboury, ha - rb(e)ry, si. north.dial . and 
Sc. Ohs. Forms: 4 herberi, 4-6 -ery(o, her- 
bry(e, 5 herbre, 5-6 harbery-, 5-7 -erie, 6 har- 
bry, -rie, harbarie, -ory, -orie, 6-7 harbourie, 
7-9 barboury. fin 13th c. northern Eng. herberi, 
parallel to ME. herberje, herberwe ; perh. imme- 
diately a. ON. herbergi (see Hakbouk sbf) ; but 
possibly with a suffix -y or -rj'.] 

1 . Shelter, lodging, harbourage; = Habboub 
s bO 1. In quot. 1373, military encampment. 

a 1300 Cursor Ilf. 14135 To his castel was lesus cald Til 
herberi [Fair/, herborwe] als i fonvit tald. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xvii. 298 Till gret lordis, ilkane syndri, Ordanit ane 
felde for thar herbry. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. 28 Ne clathes to f»e nakede ne herbery to be herberles. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 472 Sewyn scor with him that 
nycht tuk herhry thar. c 1473 Rauf Coilyar 41 He na 
ha rb erie had for his behufe. 1532 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884I 244 He giffisthe meit, drink, and claith and harbory. 
1552 Lyndesay Monarche 5942 Oftymes :je gaue me Her- 
berye. 1570 Levins Manip. 107 These, .in rye are formed 
of substantives as of armour, armorie. .of harbour harbourie, 
kospitium . 1609 Skene Reg. Ma/., Stat. David If , 44 
All they quha sellis bread and aill, sail receaue passengers 
in herbene within their houses. 1619 Sir_J. Sempill 
Sacrilege Handl. 50 For harboury, No certaine dwelling 
place. 1862 Hislop/Vw. Scot . 96 He that’s ill o’ his har- 
boury is gude at the way-kenning. 

2 . A place of shelter, a lodging-place; ^Har- 
bour 2. 

c 1323 Metr. Horn. 63 Thar was na herberie To Josep 
and his spouse Marie. 1375 Barbour Bruce n. 280 Sa 
till thar herbery wend sail thai. c 1475 Rauf Coilyar 675 
Thair was ane hailsum harbery. 2513 Douglas sEneis xi. 
x. gs It is a stelling place and sovir harbry, Quhar ost in 
staill or enbuschment may ly. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 135 
Hareyt furtht of house ana herbery e - 1 57 ° Levins Manip. 
104/29 Harborie, ho spit it tut. 1583 Leg. Bp. Si. Androis 
Pref. 94 in Satir. Poems Reform, xlv, Leaving the heavinlie 
harbrie whair he satt. 

3 . Shelter for ships ; a harbour. 

13. . Ship Laws in Balfour's Practicks (1754) 625 Quhair 
ony great presse of shippis lyis in ane harberie. 1576 in 
W. M c Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire (1875) 90 All the ports, 
creeks, harbories, and landing-places. 1617 Ibid., The 
burgh and harbourie of Stranraer, CX640 Sc. Acts Chas.I 
(1814) V. 05 The said burgh of Pittenweyme. .hes ane guid 
and saifF harberie. 

4 . Comb., as harboury -place. 

1513 Douglas AEneis in. i. 31 Ane ancyant and ane tender 
herhry place To Troianis. 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates 1. 
Wks. 1888 I. 4 We.. exhort the latter marinaris. .to. .direct 
it to sum mair sure harbery place. 

Harbrough/e, obs. ff. Harbour sb. and v. 

+ Ha*rbry, h.e*rbery, v. north, dial, and .Sc. 
Obs. Forms : 4 herbery, herbory, 4-6 herbri, 
herbry, 6-7 harbry, harberie. [In 14th c. her- 
bery, herbry, a northern doublet of Harbour v, t 
perh. immediately a. ON. herbergja : cf. Har- 
boury jA] 

1 . traits. To shelter, lodge : —Harbour v. i. 

1375 Barbour Bruce n. 300 And bad thaim herbery thaim 

that nycht. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Magdalena 218 Nane 
wald herbry bam in house. 14. . Burgh Laws c. 85 (Skene 
00) Na man . . aw to harbery ony strangear in his house 
langar ban a nycht. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 29 Nor 
veseit the seik, nor. .Harbreit the wolsome. ? a 1550 Preiris 
of Beryvik 239 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 293, I will herbry 
no gaistis heir perfay. 1609 Skene Reg. Map. 129 Na man 
sovld harbrie strangers. 

2 . To anchor (a ship) in a haven or harbour. 

15x3 Douglas AEneis i. vk 159 Thi schippis and fallow- 

schip .. Other ar herbryit in the havin. 1562 A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) i. 205 pat Lord may harbary so thy bairge. 

3 . intr. To take shelter, to lodge ; to come into 
a haven, to land. 

c 1475 Rauf Coilyar 710 Quhen he harbreit with me. 
X513 Douglas AEneis 1. viii. 81 We ar defendit to herbry on 
the sand. 

Hence + Ha’rbrying, herbreyng vbl. sb. 

1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 703 Strange men had tane her- 
breyng In the place. 

Harburrow, obs. form of Harbour sb. and v. 
Harcabuz, obs. form of Harquebus. 
Harcarrah : see Hircarra. 

Harcelefc, var. Haslet. 

Harcken, obs. form of Hearken vb. 

Hard (haid), a. {sb.) Forms : 1 heard, 2-4 
herd, (3 ard, Orm. harrd), 3-7 harde, (6 heard, 


herde), 4- hard. [A* Common Teut. adj. : OE. 
heard— OFris. herd, OS. hard (MD11. harl{d), 
MLG. hard, harde , Du., LG. hard), OHG. hart, 
harti, hgrti (MHG. hart, herle , Ger. hart), ON. 
harOr (Sw. hard, Da. haard), Goth. hardus\— 
OTeut. *hardus, corrcsp. to pre-Teut. *karttis = Gr. 
apart* strong, powerful. Like other adjs. in -us, 
Jiardtis became in WGer. partly a 70-stem hardja-, 
whence OHG. harti , hgrti ; but there is no trace 
of this in OS. and OE.] 

I. Passively hard : resisting force, pressure, or 
effort of some kind. 

1 . A primary adjective expressing consistency of 
matter : That does not yield to blows or pressure ; 
not easily penetrated or separated into particles; 
firm and resisting to the touch ; solid, compact in 
substance and texture. The opposite of soft. 

Beoutulf(Z.) 2509 Billes ec^, bond and heard sweord. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 221 Mid haerenum h treble swibe heardum & 
unwinsumum. ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 182 Wip heardum 
swile pres majan. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 129 We ter of pan 
herda flinte. a 1300 Cursor M. 6390 (G5tt.) Of pe hard stan. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 707 Joure hartis ar herd as 
flynt. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 pai er so hard p at 
pare may na metell pulisch bam. c 1440 Ptvmp. Parv.zzj/z 
Harde yn towchvnge, or felynge . . dttrus. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 434 He buylded of hard stone, the bewtifull 
Librarie in the gray Friers in London, now called Christes 
Hospitall. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. it. i48_The 
substance thereof is thicke, and harder then any other skinne, 
and therefore it is called the harde mother. j6t8 Sip. T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. a) 240 Sallads, acharrs, and hard efjs. 
1657 R. Ligon Barbados* {1675) 72 Leaves, .ext reamly stiff 
and hard. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 12 The hair of both 
Sexes is generally black and hard, x 600 Locke Hunt. Und.u. 
v. (1695) 54 That being generally call d hard by us, which will 
put us to Pain, sooner than change Figure by tne pressure 
of any part of our Bodies; and that, on the contrary, soft, 
which changes the Situation of its parts upon an easie and 
unpainful touch. 1764 Reid Inquiry v. § 2 Wks ; I. 120/1 
When the parts of a body adhere so firmly that it cannot 
easily be made to change its figure, we calf it hard., i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. xo If it did not yield in the. slightest 
degree it would be perfectly hard. x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 
541 Harder than adamant. 

+ b. Undigested (in the stomach). Obs. 

1687 R. L’Estrange Answ. Diss. 31 Neither is it...Only 
the bespoken Thanks, at last, that lyes so Hard in our 
Author's Stomach. 1696 Tryon Misc. iii. 88 Suppers lie 
hard in the Stomach. 

c. Hard fist , an ungloved fist. Also attrib. 

1887 Daily Plexus 27 Jan. 5/5 Time was when the opening 

night was a velvet-glove contest. The hard-fist *battle was 
postponed. 

d. Hard iron, hard lead : see qnots. 

1881 Maxwell Elect r. 4- Magn. II. 44 Iron which retains 
its magnetic properties when removed from the magnetic 
field is called Hard iron. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Hard lead, lead containing certain impurities, principally 
antimony. 

2 . Of money : In specie as opposed to paper cur- 
rency. See also quot. 1882. 

1706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer w. iii. Your mother has 
a hundred pound in hard.money, lying . . in the hands of a 
mercer. 1779 A. Adams in f. Q. Adams' Earn. Zc/A (1876) 
365 Corn is sold at four dollars, hard mone}% per bushel. 
1825 Bentham Ration. Rew. 154 Husbandmen, like other 
labourers, are paid in hard money by the week. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. v. viii. (1849) 2 3° We were to get hard cash to 
meet a run. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 157 The nomina- 
tion of Governor Tilden, upon a hard-money resumption 
platform. 1882 Bithell Counting Lio. Diet., Hard cash , a 
term used to distinguish metallic money, from . . paper money. 

. .Often popularly used to denote bank notes., and other docu- 
ments of undoubted value, in contradistinction to mere book 
debts, or commercial rights. 

3 . Said of the pulse when the blood-tension is 
high, so that the artery feels firm and not easy to 
be compressed. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s .v. Pulse, A hard Pulse signifies 
1. That the membrane of the artery is drier than ordinary. . 
3. That the arteries are full [etc.]. 1803 Med. Jml. IX. 508 A 
full if not a hard pulse. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract.Agric . 
(ed. 4) I. 440 The pulse . . is hard and full — not weak and 
oppressed. 

4 . Not easy to wear out or cause to give way ; 
capable of great physical endurance and exertion ; 
formerly, esp., hardy and bold in fight. Now chiefly 
in sense approaching 1. 

Beotvulf (Z.) 342 Wlanc wedera Ieod word after spraec 
heard under helme. C1200 Ormxn 1596 And 3ifFJun heorrte 
iss harrd and starre, And stedefasst o Criste. c 1205 Lay. 
18958 Brutael J> at is a cniht swiSe herd, c 1380 Sir Ferttmb. 
808 Fir[umbras] was hard, &suffrede wel. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) XJ d- 2 53 P e i l 360 full harde folk and moche peyne and 
wo mow suffren. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. r. (1586) 
13 b, A hard fellowe, brought up from his childehood to 
labour. 1607 Topsell Pour f. Beasts {1658) 119 Yet is the 
black Hound harder and better able to endure cold, then the 
other which is white. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 95 Men, a 
hard laborious Kind. 1857 G. Lawrence GuyLiv. 65 (Hoppe) 
[The horses] are both in hard condition, so it [a race] can 
come off in ten days. 2885 Times xi Feb. 8/1 The men .. 
look as hard as nails and fit for anything. 

+ b. Firm, steadfast, unyielding, lit. andy^. Obs. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 662 A man es a tre,’ ]>at standes 
noght harde, Of whilk [ie crop es turned donward. a x66x 
Fuller \Vorthies{ 1840) III. 174 His name in Saxon soundeth 
a. pearl, to which he answered in the preciousness of his 
disposition, clear and hard. 

+ C. Inured, hardened, obdurate. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. in. xiii. xix When we in our 


viciousnesse grow hard.. 1607 — Timon iv. iii. 260 Thy 
Nature, did commence in sufferance, Time Hath made thee 
hard in’t. * 

5 . Difficult to do or accomplish ; not easy; full 
of obstacles ; laborious, fatiguing, troublesome. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter vi. 4 Ful hard it. is to be tumyd 
enterly til j>e bryghthed and pe pees of godis lyght. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 227/1 Harde yn knowynge^ or warkynge, 
diffictlis. 1550 W. Cunningham Cosmop'. Glasse 97 It is as 
harde, and laborus, to get the Longitude. x6ix Bible 
Transl, Pref. 2 So hard a thing it is to please all. 1653 
Walton Angler ii. 60, I see now it is a harder matter to 
catch a Trout then a Chub. 1711 Steelf. Sped. No. 367*8 
How hard a thing it is for those to keep Silence who have 
the Use of Speech. 1876 Mozley Uniy. Serm. iv. 90 Often 
. . what we must do as simply right, .is just the hardest thing 
to do. 

b. Of the object of an action. Const, inf., 
or of, in, with sb. expressing the action. 

c 1200 Ormin 6326 And tatt iss swi^e strang and harrd To 
forpenn her onn eorpe. a 1300 Cursor M. 16992 (Gott.) His 
pine was hardir [Cott. herder] for to drei, a 1420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. 825 But paiement is harde to gete now 
adayes. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. <1568) II. 767 Hard 
it is to be wrested out. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
in. (1586] 143 Other remedies more harde to bee com by. 
1599 H. Buttf.s Dycts drie Dinner Eb, Chestnuts .. are 
hard of digestion. 1653 Walton Angler viii. 168 He is a 
very subtle fish and hard to be caught. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Jourti. (1778) II. 1 12 (Case of Consc.), I was hard to please. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Tate of Tyne iii. 64 It is a hard thing 
to manage. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot . V. lxii. 382 She was 
hard to be entreated in this affair. 

e. Of the subject of an action : Not easily able 
or capable ; having difficulty in doing something. 
Const, inf, or of with sb. denoting action or 
faculty. Obs. exc. in hard of hearing. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 9326 Men sua herd of vnder-stand. 
*11400 Serm . agst. Miracle-plays in Rel. Ant. II. 50^ Y vil 
and hard of hileve. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon exxvi. 464 
We ar hard of byleue that this shall be. 1564 Child Mar- 
riages, etc. (E. E. T. S.) 134 The testatrixe was hard of 
hearinge. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1612) 179 Of slow 
capacitic, and hard to learn and conceive. 1726-7 Swirr 
Gulliver m.x, He. .found the natives.. very hard to believe 
that the fact was possible. 2858 Dickens Lett. 12880)11.55, 
I have been very hard to sleep too, and last night I was 
all but sleepless. 2861 — Gt. Expect, xxxvii, I am hard 
of hearing. 1872 B. Taylor Faust (2875) II. 11. iii. 148 Wise 
words in hard ears are but lifeless lore. 

6. Difficult to penetrate with the understanding ; 
not easy to understand or explain. 

[1382 Wyclif 2 Pet. iii. 16 Epistlis. .in whiche ben summe 
harde thinges in vndirstondinge.] c 1450 tr. De Imitationc 
m. xlviii. 1x8 Knouleche of many harde questiouns. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. lxxiifi]. x6 Then thought I to vnderstonde 
this, but it was to harde for me. 1663 F. Hawkins Youth's 
Behav. 73 Dictionary . . a Lexicon, a Book wherein hard 
words and names are mentioned and unfolded. 1720 Swift 
Lett. Yng. Cltrgym. Wks. 1841 II. 201 Obscure terms, which 
by the women are called hard words. 1888 Bukgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men Il.xii. 364 To ask hard questions. 

7 . Difficult to deal with, manage, control, or 
resist, f Too hard for , too much for, more than 
(one) can manage. Hard case , a difficult case to 
treat or deal with; a person that cannot be re- 
claimed, a hardened criminal, a ‘ bad lot U.S. 

' 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 258 Boy. What then, do you 
see? Lad. 3. I, our way to be gone. Boy. You are too 
hard for me. 1605 Verstegan Dec. Intell. ii. (1628) 3r The 
Hollander was too hard for the Frenchman, and threw him 
downe. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 330 If 
we found the enemy too hard for us. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. 
(1792} III. ccxl. 101 A man who is master of his matter will 
with inferior parts be too hard .. for a man of better parts 
who knows his subject but superficially. 2848 Ruxton Life 
in Far West 71 (Farmer) La Eonte had lost all traces of 
civilised humanity, and might justly claim to be considered 
as hard a case as any of the mountaineers then present. 
a 2891 Stevenson (Dixon), He was a fellow-clerk of mine, 
and a hard case. 

8. Of a nature or character not easily impressed or 
moved; obdurate; unfeeling, callous; hard-hearted. 

Beowulf (Z.) 166 Atol angengea .. heard ra hynSa. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 57 Mani^e men beoS heardre heortan. c 2250 
Gen. j- Ex. 3061 Dis weder is softe, And Sis king hard, And 
brekeS him eft Sat forward, c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's 
P- 759 Why wil thyn harde fader han thee spilt? CX440 
Promp. P arv. 227/2 Harde demare, or domys mann wythe- 
owte mercy. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 282 There was not 
so heard a hart, if they had seene them but would have had 
pittie upon them. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg iv. 466 So 
wretched is thy Son, so hard a Mother thou. 1822 Lamb 
Elta Ser. n. Detached Tit. on Bks., With his hard eye, 
casting envious looks at them all the while. 1864 Tennyson 
Grandmothers 7 You think I am hard and cold. 

+ b. To die hard : to die obdurate or impenitent. 
Obs . See also Hard adv . 3, Die vA 3. 

1709 Tatler No. 65 P 5 Most .Writers.. seem to place a 
peculiar Vanity in dying hard. 2712 Swift Let. Dr. King 
8 Dec. (T.), He died hard, as their term of art is here, to 
express the woeful state of men, who discover no religion 
at their death. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 490 Who saw 
the villain .. dying hard, Without complaint. 1796 Grose 
Diet. Vulgar T. s.v. Dye hard ox game, To dye hard, is to 
shew’ no signs of fear or contrition at the gallows. 

9 . Not easily moved to part with money ; stingv, 
niggardly, 1 close Cf. Hard-fisted. 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 165. 1393 Ibid. C. ii. x88 Aren 
none hardur ne hongryour ban men of holy churche, Auer- 
ouse & euil-willed whanne thei ben auaunsed. 2530 Palsgr, 
314/2 Harde, as one that is a nygarde, chichc. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 49 He was free and liberall to straungers, and 
heard and holdyng from his familiers and servauntes. 2849 
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Macaulay Hist; Eng. II. 282 Many wondered that a man 
..could be so hard and niggardly in all pecuniary dealings. 

10. Not easily moved by sentiment; of a prac- 
tical, shrewdly intelligent character. See also 
Hardhead. 

1747 Col. Rec. Pemisylv. V. 147 The French have hard 
heads. 1824 R. R. Peake Americans Abroad 1. i. (Farmer), 
We Americans have got hard heads. 1853 Lytton lily 
Novel n. iv, My books don't tell me that it is a good heart 
that gets on in the world : it is a hard head. 

II. Actively hard : pressing severely ; severe. 

11. Difficult to bear or endure ; not easy to suffer, 
put up with, or consent to; pressing severely; severe, 
rigorous, oppressive, cruel. Hard lines : see Line, 

971 Bitch Horn. 49 fact he bonne . , onfo f>®s heardestan 
heowdomes. Ibid. 95 Ponne bij> ham eft heard dom jeteod. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 49 purh ]>reo herde weies. c 1200 Ormin 
1442 Harrd and hefij pine inoh. 1207 R. Glouc. (1724) 213 
In such ard cas as hym vel. X340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 4539 
And do ham to hard dede at he last, c 1477 Caxton Jason 
77 b, [He] had grete sorowin his corage whan hewasaduer- 
tised of these harde tydinges. 1576 Fleming Panoftl. Epist. 
39 It was his hard lucke and curssed chaunce.. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa it. 102 Fearing hard measure, if they should 
be carried unto the kinjs;. 1751 JortiN Scrm. (1771) II. ii. 
29 We think our position particularly hard. 1825 Hone 
Every-day Bk. 1. 218 It is a little hard, indeed, that 1 should 
have these fine compliments and severe reproaches at the 
same time. 1893 Selous Trav. .S’. E, Africa 109 The life 
these people tead is a hard one. 

b. Of time. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 3x2 It hath ben sene and felt fullofte, 
The harde time after the softe. c X477 Caxton Jason 45 b, 
The time must be taken as hit cometh, is hit hard or softe. 
1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. ir. viii. 73 Money is Money, a 
very necessary Commodity in Hard times. x8iz Shelley 
Address Prose Wks. 1888 I. 228 There are always bad men 
who take advantage of hard times. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. viii, They had a hard time of it too, for my 
father had to go on half-pay. 1890 Lecky Erie. in 18 th C. 
VII. 14, 1793 was eminently a * hard year*, and great num- 
bers of labourers were out of employment. 

c. Of the weather, etc.: Severe, rigorous, violent. 
In hard winter there is often present a notion of 
the frozen state of the ground, etc. 

1552 Huloet, Harde winter or verye colde, sxuissima 
Hyerns. 1568 Grafton Citron . II. 37 A blasyng starre, 
whereupon foiowed an hard Wynter. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. 
Money Chas.fy Jos. iCamden) 8r His said Majesties bounty 
and charity., in respect of the extreme hard weather. x68 6 
Loud. Cas. No. 2199/4 With a hard gale of Wind at S.SAV. 
a 1691 Boyle Hist. A ir (1692) 1x5 Very hard frost. Thames 
frozen. Carts went over. 1697 Dampjer Voy. 1. 16 We had 
extraordinary hard Rain. 2700 S. L. tr. Pry he's Voy. E. 
2 nd. 299 A very hard Storm fell upon us in the way. 1755 
Magens Insurances II. 98 Any Thing that falls over hoard 
[or] is spoiled or damaged by hard Weather. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) Ss iv b, It is called a stormier hard gale. 
XZ14 Sport i ugMag.'X.'Ll'V . 62T0 catch..wood-pigeonsinhard 
weather. 1884 Nonconf. «$• Indep . x6 Oct. xoo6/x We shall 
have a * hard ’ winter. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer 
(1891) x6o A grizzled, hard-weather-looking old sea-dog. 

12. Of persons : Harsh or severe in dealing with 
any one. Const. (+ fo ), on , upon. 

c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. xxv. 24 Hlaford ic wat bzet ciu eart 
heard mann, J>u ripst )xser 5u ne seowe. a 1x23 O. E. Citron; 
an, 1043 Heo was fnm cynge hire suna swiSe heard, a 1300 
Cursor M. 28743 Sin crist is buxum to vnbind, Qui sal man 
preist ouer hard find, c 1450 tr. De Imitations 1. xiii. 14 Be 
not harde to him Jxat is tempted, 3eue him comfort. 16x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614)84 Heavie and hard neighbours 
to the Church in Judea. 1682 Loud. Gas. No. 1737/2 The 
French.. are very hard upon the Tenants to make them pay 
their Rents, with all their Arrears. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 
19 Colonel, _why so hard upon poor Miss? 1862 Trollope 
Orley P. xiv, Felix began to perceive that he had been too 
hard upon her. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. : Characterized by 
harshness or severity; unfeeling, cruel, harsh, rough. 

a xooo Crist 1443 Ic sar for oe .. £ej>olade hosp and 
heard ewide. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 122 God shal take 
veniaunce. .Wei harder and grettere. .ban euere he dude on 
ophni. Fire of Love i.xii. 26 pai fed me comonly 

or on hard maner. 1552 Huloet, Hard fare, aridtts uicttts. 
x 593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. ix. 45 He is fierce, and cannot 
brooke hard language. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 3 When 
hard words, jealousies, and fears Set folks together by the 
ears. 1784 Covvper Task 1. 123 Hard fare! but such as 
boyish appetite Disdains not, 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. 
iit. 109 All was rough, hard, and ungenial. 1887 R. Garnett 
Carlyle viii. 135 She almost invariably took a hard view of 
persons and things. 

c. Strict, without abatement or concession. 

x6xz Earl of Dorset Lett, in Crt. Times Jas. I, 210 

He will have but a hard bargain of it. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 30 They never complain of me for giving them hard 
measure, or under-weight. 1870 R. B. Brough Alarston 
Lynch xvii. 163 A man who had possessed the power to 
drive a hard bargain. 

III. In various transferred senses. 

13. Having the aspect, sound, etc., of what is 
physically hard (sense 1 ) ; harsh or unpleasant to 
the eye or ear, or to the aesthetic faculty. 

15x3 [implied in Hard-favoured]. i599 Shaks. Much 
Ado v. ih 38, 1 can finde out no rime, .for scorne, [but] home, 
a hard rime. 1622 Middleton & Rowley Change l ing^ ti. 
ii, When we’re us'd to a hard face, ’tis not so unpleasing. 
1682 Grew Anal. Plants Pref., Some of the Plates.. are a 
little hard and stiff, a 1700 Dryden (J-)> His diction is 
hard, his figures too bold, and his tropes . . insufferably 
strained, a 1744 Pope Anno, to Mry. Howe 6 A Virgin 
hard of Feature. 1754 Eeles in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 142 
And form what the sailors call a hard dry sky. 1830 Capt. 
T. Hamilton C. Thornton (1845) 47 A stiff and raw-boned 
looking matron, hard in feature. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. 


Note-Bks. (1879) II. 170 A generally hard outline of country. 
1872 Tennyson Lynette 1083 Then that other blew A hard 
and deadly note upon the born. 1876 Humphreys Coin 
Coll. Alan. xxv. 363 The hard and peculiar style of the 
period. 1882 Besant Revolt of Alait iii. (1883) 72 It was a 
hard face even when she smiled. X894 Brit. jml. Photog. 
XLI. 51 Very dense, or as we should call xt now, hard, 
negatives. 

14. a. Applied to wnterholdinginsolution mineral, 
especially calcareous, salts, which decompose soap 
and render the water unfit for washing purposes. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. x8 The water was 
sharp and hard, but nothing brackish. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters I. 83 Hard waters are the best for builders and 
plasterers. 1805 W. Saunders Alin. Waters 305 A very 
hard water, curdling soap, and possessing a large portion 
of selenite and earthy carbonats. 1849 Claridge Cold 
Water-cure (1869) 85 Hard water makes the skin rough, 
but soft water, on the contrary, renders it smooth. 

b. Of liquor; Harsh or sharp to the taste ; acid; 
sour from being stale. Now dial, or slang. 

X58r Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 73 Neither 
hard wine is pleasant to the tast, neither haughtie behaviour 
acceptable in companie. 1592 Greene. Disc. Coosnage hi. 
20 Hee tastes the other pinte of wine, .it dranke somewhat 
harde. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hard Drink , that 
is very Stale, or beginning to Sower. 1833 Drahard's 
Stamford News . 1 Oct., To prevent beer from getting 
acetous, or what is called hard. 

c. Intoxicating, spirituous, ‘strong*, colloq, U.S. 

1879 Boston Trav. so Sept. (Cent.), Before the court . . 

for selling hard liquor, when he had only a licence for selling 
ale. 1884 J. Purves in Gd. Words May 330/2 Two or three 
kegs of the * hard stuff’. 1888 Pall Alall G. 17 Sept. 7/2 
The consumption of' hard liquors', .has steadily decreased. 

15. Comm. Of prices : High and unyielding ; 
stiff. Said also of the market, etc. 

1882 Pall Alall G. 1 July 5/2 Yesterday’s Money Market 
was extremely hard. 1892 Daily News x 1 Feb. 2/5 In Ameri- 
can cotton, .prices are reported harder. 

16. Phonetics. Popularly applied to certain con- 
sonants : a. to the letters c, g, when they have 
their original ‘back ’ or guttural sounds (k, g), as 
distinguished from the palatal and sibilant sounds 
(t_f, ts, s, dj, etc.) into which they have passed in 
various languages ; b. to the breath consonants 
(k, t, p, and sometimes x> J. s, J>, f) as opposed to 
the corresponding voiced consonants (g, d, b ; y, 
5, 2 > ». v). 

[c 1620 A. Hume Bril. Tongue vii. (1870) 17 Quhen the 
hammer and the stiddie are ane, the difference is in the 
hardnes and softnes of the tuich ; as may he seen in ca and 
ga, ta and da.]. 1775 J. Walker Diet. Introd. 13 Shewing 
that the preceding c and g in these words are soft, which 
might possibly be mistaken, and pronounced hard, if written 
changable, peacable. 1828 Webster Diet. Introd. 36 When 
a is preceded by the gutturals hard g or c. 1846 Worcester 
Diet. Introd. 15 G before e , i , and.?', is sometimes hard and 
sometimes soft. Ibid. 29 Th . . has two sounds ; one, hard, 
sharp, or aspirate, as in thin, .the other flat, soft, or vocal, 
as in . . then , breathe. 1877 Papillon Alan. Comp. PhiloL 
in. (ed. 2) 32 Consonants, .a. Tenues . . also called * sharp 
* hard ‘ surd ’. 

IV. Intense, strenuous, violent. 

+ 17. Intense in force or degree ; strong, deep, 
profound. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 59 On j>one heardestan. stenc. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon xiv. 323 Thei fell in to so harde 
a slepe that thei forgate richard. 1535 Coverdale Gen. 
ii. 21 The Lorde God caused an herde slepe to fall vpon 
man. . 1807 Pike Sources Afississ. (1810) 30 Passed some 
large islands and remarkably hard ripples. 

18. Carried on or performed with great exertion, 
energy, or persistence; unremitting; (of study) 
close ; involving great labour or effort ; vehement, 
vigorous, violent. Qualifying a noun of action, 
and akin to Hard adv. 

Beowulf (Z.) 577 No iconniht^efrmgn. .heardran feohtan. 
0:1300 Cursor AT. 5527 Wit herd werckes pn.i held Jam in. 
c 1450 Alerlin 446 Full harde and felon was the bateile ther. 
1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI, 87 b, A sore conflict and an 
hard encountre. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, iv. iii. 23 Their 
courage with hard labour tame and dull. 1600 Holland 
Livy l. Argt. 1239 Hard hold \inagno certamine ] there was 
about him. 1629 Massinger Picture 11. ii. A day's hard 1 
riding. 1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1733) II. 417 Many ; 
. .kill themselves with hard drinking. 1727 Swift Gulliver j 
in. iv. 200, I had obtained by hard study a good degree of : 
knowledge. 2760-72 tr. Juan <$• U Hod's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 29 | 
Reduced to have recourse to mean and hard labour for : 
subsiste nee. 2821 Clar e Vill. Alinstr. 1 1. 55 M y hard d ay’s 
work is done. 185s Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 445 The 
fight must be long and hard. 1884 Hon. I. Bligh in Lilly- 
white's Cricket Ann. 3 A fine specimen of hard hitting. 

b. Hard labour : labour imposed upon certain 
classes of criminals during their term of imprison- 
ment ; see quot. 1865 . Hard swearing, swearing 
(as a witness) persistently and tenaciously to one 
effect regardless of nerjury ; hence often a euphem- 
ism for ‘ perjury \ 

2853 Act 16 $ 17 Viet. c. 99 § 6 Every Person . .ordered to 
be kept in Penal Servitude, .may during such term be kept 
to Hard Labour. 2865 Act sZ <5* 29 Vic/, c. 226 § 19 Hard 
Labour for the Purposes of this Act shall be ofTwo Classes 
consisting, xst, of Work at the Tread 'Wheel, Shot Drill, 
Crank, Capstan, Stone-breaking, or.. other Hke Description 
of hard bodily labour. 2887 Spectator 20 Aug. 1124 There 
is not, we fancy, much false-swearing ; but there is probably 
a considerable amount of hard-swearing. 2892 T. Sec- 
combe in Diet. Nat. Biog. XXIX. 37/1 The hard swearing 
of Oates and Bedloe. .overcame any scruples on the part of 
the jury. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 29 July 5/1 The term * hard ' 


now has no particular meaning except as applied to the 
kind of labour called 1 first-class hard labour 
19; Acting or carrying on one’s work with great 
energy, exertion, or persistence ; unremitting, per- 
sistent. Qualifying an agent-noun : cf. prec. sense. 

1663 Flagellum , or O. Cromwell (ed. 2) 5 A hard Student 
for a week or two. 1747 tr. Lc Blanc's Lett. Eng. «$- Fr. 
Nations I. 327 The Goths .. are said to have been hard- 
drinkers. 1813 Ld. Eldon Sp. in Pari. 18 May in Ex- 
aminer 24 May 326/1 For him . . and others who were 
hard labourers. 2859 Kingsley Alisc. (i860) I. 151 The 
hardest rider for many a mile round. 1895 J. W. Budd in 
Law Times XC1X. 543/1 Every hard worker .. requires 
sufficient and regular holidays. 

V. Phrases and Combinations. 


i* 20. To the hard . . . (with various sbs.) : to the 
very . i . Also, at {the') hard ... At hard edge, 
at close conflict, in actual contact. Obs. ■ 

This app. began with things that were actually hard, and 
was thence extended to others. (See exhaustive article by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in (N.Y.j Nation 24 May 1894.' 

£■1400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 283 Wee weren cast doun 
and beten down . .to the hard erthe be wyndes, and thondres. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xiv, Their hors knees brast to 
the hard bone, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 305 
He clove his hede to the harde teeth. 2526 Tindale John 
ii. 7 Filled them up to the harde brym. 1528 More Dyaloge 
11. Wks. 287/1, I am in this matter euen at the harde wall, 
& se not how to go further, a 1553 Udall Royster D. 1. i. 
(Arb.) 12 Vp is he to the harde eares in loue. 1561 J. Bell 
H addon's Answ. Osor. 457 To mainteyne a lye in any 
matter whatsoever, even to the hardhedg, as they say. 
1592 Harjngton ,Qrl. Fur. xxxnr. Ixxii. (1634) 273 They 
might a thousand 1 times at hard-edge meet And neither 
blade thereby a gap would get. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's 
Hist. Eiiz. 11. 213 That he might follow the report of his 
comming at the hard heeles. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round 
World (1757) 203, I kept all the canvas . . at hard bats-end. 
1754 Richardson Grandison (1812) I. 220 , 1 will never meet 
at hard-edge with her. 

21. Comb. Parasynthetic compounds, as hard- 
billed, having a hard bill ; so hard-boned, -bur- 
dened, - coated ’ -conditioned, -edged, -eyed, -faced, 
-fated, feathered, fortuned, -haired, - mailed , 
-minded, - named , -natured, - skinned \ - spirited . 
-timbered, -toiled, - visaged , - walled , etc. ; hard- 
grained, having a hard grain ; fig. of a close or 
unsympathetic character; fhard-necked, thard- 
nolled, obstinate, stiff-necked ; + hard- witted, dull 
at learning. Also Hard-favoured, -featured, etc. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1790) V. 339 (Jod.) *Hard-billed 
singing-birds. 1797 Bfavick Brit. Birds (1847) I. p. v, The 
hard-billed birds .. which live chiefly on seeds. 2636 Earl 
Strafforde Lett. <$• Disp. (1739) II. 20 An austere '"hard- 
conditioned Man. 2841-4 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 173 Moaning women, and "hard-eyed husbands. 
1591 Percivall.S'/.Dic/., Encafionarse lasnves,io\*i*\\wh 
feathered. 2847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 178 '"Hard-grained 
Muses of the cube and square. 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 
xxii, A hard-grained man, close, dry, and silent. 16S3 
Kennett tr. Erasm. o?i Folly (1709) 53 All those "hard- 
named fellows cannot make So great a figure as a single 
quack. 2889 F. M. Peard Pauls Sister II. 192 A hand- 
some, imperious, "hard-natured woman. 2535 Coverdale 
Baruch ii. 30 It is an "hardnecked people. 2586 J. Hooker 
Cnrald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 134/2 That effrenated and 
hardnecked people. 1388 Wyclif Eccltts, xvi, 11 If oou 
hadde be "hard nollid, wondur if he hadde be giltles. 
1552 Huloet, "Hard skynned, duricorius. 1664 H. More 
Alyst. 1 /tig., Apol. 541, I dare appeal even to the "hardest- 
spirited person to judge of it. 1593 Shaks. 3 fen. VI, n. 
i. 55 Hewes downe and fells the "hardest-tytnber’dpake. 
2721 Loud. Gaz. No. 6009/3 George Parsons .. "hard visag’d, 
with a narrow Cloth Drab coloured Coat on. a 1568 
Ascham Scholcm. (Arb.) 31 When they meete with a "hard 
witted scholer, they rather breake him, than bowe him. 

22. a. In names of trees and plants : hard- corn, 
a general name for wheat and rye ; hard-grass, a 
name given locally to various coarse dry grasses, 
e.g. Dactylis glomerata, Leplurtts incurvatus, 
species of Sclerochloa, Rottboellia, etc. ; J hard- 
hay, Hypericum quadrangulum ; f hard-how, a 
name of the Marigold, Calendula officinalis ; hard- 
rush, f uncus effusus ; hard- tinder fungus, Bole- 
tus igniarius. Also Hardbeam, -hack, -head. b. 

In other connexions, chiefly technical: hard bar- 
gain, a thing or person not worth its cost ; see also 
12 c; hard-bread, a kind of hard-baked cake or 
biscuit ; hard-core, -dirt (see quot.) ; hard finish, 
-ing, in Plastering, the third and last coat, consist- 
ing of fine stuff laid on to the depth of about an 
eighth of an inch ; hard fish, -holing (see quots.) ; 
hardway = Hard B. 4 . 

2867 Smyth Sailofs Word-bk., * Hard bargain, a useless 
fellow ; a skulker. 2893 J. A. Barry S, Brtnvtts Buny/P, 
etc. 48 Let a couple of the hard-bargains sling their ham- 
mocks in the after-hold. J4- • Norn, in Wr.-VV flicker 739/37 
Hoc colifium, "hardbred. 2866 Prime m harvard Mem. 
Biog., G. W. Batchelder 1 1 . 10 He has j divided his last : cake 
of hard-bread, and compelled me to take it. 1851 ** aviiew 
Lend, Labour (1861) II. 282 ‘Hard-dtrt , or hard-core, 
consistingof the refuse bricks, chimney-pots, -brok 
. .oyster-shells, See., which form pan ofthe moments oFthe 
dustman’s cart. 2608 in N. *5- (?• 8th Ser. X ■ > - / , g 
"harde corne fielde to be made before the feast of M. 
Mathewe. 2646 Yorksh Roy CetfSt. 

stookshardecom, 49 stooks barley. 2730 . Vide-walls 

in Willis & Clark Comhrite' (.886) 1. H ' 

. . of y° Chape! done svith -Hard finishingfos lis call d) and 
Stucco-work. 180S-1B Jamiesos*, Unr.t/Uh, cod, 
salted and dried. 1806 J. Galtisc hnl. Bet. 5 to 
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Rolbollt'a incurvata , sea *hard-grass. *597 Gerarde H trial 
II. cli, § 4. 434 S. Peters woort. Square or great S. Iohns 
grass e : and of some *Hardhay. 1891 Labour Commission 
Gloss., *Hard Holing, hard strata underneath the coal 
which has to be holed or curved. /1597 Gerarde Herbal 
App., •Hardhow is Marygolds. 1859 \V. S. Coleman 
Woodlands (1862) 74 Gigantic specimens of the *Hard- 
tinder fungus ( Boletus igniarius). *8 65 Cornk. Mag. Apr. 
467 The owner was walking on the beach, or •hardway, at 
the mouth of the river whither the Ellen was bound. 

B. sb. (elliptical use of the adj.). 
fl. [The adj. used absolutely.] That which is 
hard, something hard ; hardship. 05s. 

<1x250 Owl tr Night. 459 Ne recche ich no}t of winteres 
reve ; Wan ich i-s[e]o that cumeth that harde, Ich fare hom 
to min erde. c 1350 Will. Palernc 472 But 3if myn hauteyn 
hert Jje harde a-sente. 

b. Phrases. + Of (by, with ) hard, with difficulty, 
t On, with hard, with violence, fiercely. + At the 
hardest , at the utmost. Let the hardest come to 
the hardest, when hard comes to hard : if, or when, 
the worst comes to the worst. In the hard , in hard 
cash, ‘down’. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 17 Corineus ther with harde smot. 
13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 1726 Y com fram Lombardy Of hard 
y*schaped for J>e maistne. c 2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Whs. 
II. 100 pes synneris bi hard ben tumid to God. 1382 — 
JEccl. i. 15 Peruerted men of hard ben amendid. <1x400-50 
Alexander 3004 He with hard schapid. a 1450 Knt. de la 
7VwHx868) 8x Atte the hardest, for a while, thou wilt not 
goo ferre. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 845 He . . Hewyt 
on hard with dyntis sad and sar. 1670 Eachard_ Coat. 
Clergy 114 Let the hardest come to th£ hardest ; ^ if they 
can get by heart, Quid cst fides ? 1727 P. Walker in Biog. 
Presbyt . (1827) I. 266 When Hard came to Hard, of Boots, 
Thumbikins, and Fire-matchs. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. H. i. 
(1849)43 Four hundred and thirty-three dollars .. counted 
out to me in the hard. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 598 
Now that hard had' come to hard. 

2. The hard part, the shell. Ohs. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vill. 135 Of squyllis Whyte, 
al raw, taak of the hardis. 

•p 3. Hard or firm ground. 05s. 

1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Pec. Oxford (1880) 385 
That hurst or bancke is of hard, and some gravell. 1629 
Drayner Conf. (1647) A iij b, The Inhabitants upon the 
Hards, and the Bankes within the Fennes. 

4. A firm beach or foreshore ; also, a sloping 
stone roadway or jetty at the, water's edge for con- 
venience in landing and putting out. (Hence, at 
Portsmouth, a street which adjoins the landing; 
also called the ‘Common Hard’.) 

1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxiii, [At Portsmouth] the 
Common Hard, a dingy street leading down to the dock- 
yard. 1866 Daily Tel. xi Jan. 4/4 The loves of the * Hard ’ 
are proverbially of brief duration. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea - 
Painter's Log iv. 64 Well-known sheltered beaches, or 
‘common hards’, as they were called. These hards still 
remain in old seaports. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hard, 
a firm foreshore, used for beaching vessels. 1896 Char- 
pentier Guide to Southsea <5- Portsmouth 76 The Hard is 1 
not a beautiful place now-a-days. 1897 Max Pemberton 
in Windsor Mag, Jan. 268/1, I have started from the hard 
of the boathouse with fingers, .benumbed. 

5. U.S. Political slang, a. = Hardshell sb. 3. 
b. One of the supporters of Senator Benton of 
Missouri about 1850, so called from their advocacy 
of * hard money’. 

1847 Robb Squatter Life 91 (Farmer) Hards, softs, whigs 
and Tylerites were represented. 1888 Bryce A mcr. Comttnv. 
II. 11. xlvi 203 The Hunkers and Barnburners who divided 
the Democratic party forty years ago, and subsequently 
passed into the * Hards * and the ‘ Softs began in genuine 
differences of opinion about canal management and other 
State questions. 

6. A slang abbreviation of hard labour. 

1890 Globe 26 Feb. 1/4 Seven days’ incarceration, with or 
without hard. 1896 Daily Neius 19 Dec. 6/5 They don’t 
hang them nowadays, but give them six months’ hard. 

7. Hard and sharp, (?) a kind of bit. ? Obs. 

X787 1 G. Gambado ’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 36 note. Were 
a Pig to be driven in a hard and sharp, or a Weymouth. 

Hard, adv. Forms : see the adj. [OE. hearde 
= OS. hardo, OHG. harto (MHG. harte), f. Hard 
at] In a hard manner. 

1. "With effort, energy, or violence ; strenuously, 
earnestly, vigorously ; violently, fiercely. In early 
_ use, sometimes = intensely, exceedingly, extremely. 
c xooo jElfric Hom. II. 256 Him hearde Syrste. a 1200 
Moral Ode 157 per we mii^en bon ej?e offerd and herde [v.r. 
harde) us adreden. c 1290 Eng. Leg. I. 28/81 Huy tor- 
menteden him harde and stronge. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 33 Yit )>e kvng Anlaf so hard gap he chace. c 1340 
Cursor AI. 20736 (Trin.) pidurwarde hei hy3ed hem harde. 
c 1400 Desir. Troy 8215 Ector .. macchit hym so harde. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. ii. 5 (Harl. MS-) Grete labour b at he 
hadde on the day afore, made him to slepe hard. 1535 
Coverdale 2 Chron. xviii. 33 A certayne man bended his 
bowe harde. c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. liv, Strangers . . 
Who hunt me hard. 1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. 68 Presse 
it downe hard. 1697 Dampier Fey. I. 338 He strikes the 
Gong as hard as he can. X722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 128 
We worked hard, lodged hard, and fared hard. 1776 Foote 
Capuchin 1. Wks, 1799 II. 388 His majesty looked at me 
very hard, i860 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xi, Pulling 
4 hard all’ from Sandford to Iffiey, and then again from 
IfHey over the regular course. 1867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset II. xlvi. 16 He.. bid the cabman drive hard. 

b. Of the weather, wind, snow, rain, frost, etc. 

13. . Sir Bettes 4580 (MS. A.) pe wind blew hardde wij> 
gret rage. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit .. 51 It blew hard all 
night. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 13 It rained very hard. 1798 


Nelson 28 Dec. in Nicolas Disp. III. 212 The next day 
it blew harder than I ever experienced since I have been 
at sea. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 237 If it .. snows 
as hard there as here. Mod. Last night it froze hard.* 

2. So as to bring or involve oppression, pain, 
trouble, difficulty, or hardship ; severely ; cruelly, 
harshly. See also Hard-set i. 

c 1205 Lay. 8814 Ich wes .. hmrde [0127$ herde] hi* 
Srungen. a 1300 Cursor M. 3470 Als womman pat ful hard 
was stad. a 1340 Hampole Psalter \ ii. 12 pe harder will he 
unysch. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 28 Al. .lyneden ful harde, 
n hope to haue a gode ende. c 1460 Tcnvncley Mysi . (Surtees) 
59 Fulle hard balden ar we here. 1570-80 North Plutarch 
224 (R.) The poor geese were so hard handled. 2699 
Dampier Voy. II. 11. 38 Having fared very hard already. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 271 r 4, I shall be very hard put 
to it to bring my self ofThandsornly. 1771 Junius Lett A. 
260, I will not bear hard upon your ..friend. 1885 Daily 
News 20 Feb. 5/6 Hard put to it to veil their feelings, 
t b. With an uneasy pace. Obs. 

2583 Hollydand Campo di Fior 283 He troteth hard. He 
will breake all my bones. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. HI. ii. 331 
He [Time] trots hard with a yong mpid, between the con- 
tract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnizd. x68x 
Lond.Gaz. No. 1649/S Dark Brown Gelding .. Trots very 
hard. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. vii. 150 A trotting 
horse, when he sets hard, and goes of an uneasy pace. 1824 
Scott St. Renan's vii, I am heated, and my pony trotted 
hard. 

c. To go hard with (a person) : to fare ill with 
him, to prove to his serious hurt or disadvantage ; 
with but , introducing a statement of what will 
happen unless prevented by overpowering diffi- 
culties. See also Go v. 

2530 Palsgr. 550/1 It shall go harde but I wyll fynde one 
mater or other to breake hym of his purpose. 159X Shaks. 
Two Gent. 1. i, 86 It shall goe hard but ile proue it by 
another. 1596 — Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 209 It shall goe hard if 
Cambio goe without her. 1596 — Mcrch. V. m. ii. 292 It 
will goe hard with poore Anthonio. 2705 Hickeringill 
Priest-cr, iv. 231 Not a Farthing abated .. which goes 
hard in Hard-times. 2809 W. Irving Knickcrb. (2861)87 It 
shall go hard but I will make it afford them entertainment. 
2855 Prescott Philip II, 1. Hi. 51 It might have gone hard 
with the envoy, had the mistake not been discovered. 

3. With difficulty, hardly ; scarcely. 7'o die hard : 
see Die v - 1 3. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xx Hi. 24 How hard thei that han 
richessis schulen entre in to the rewmeof God. 1536 Latimer 
Serm. bef Convoc. Wks. I. 42 Now hard and scant ye may 
find any corner . . where many of his children be not. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 10 With the little godlinesse I haue I did 
full hard forbeare him. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 830 Solid bodies 
foreshow rain, as boxes and pegs of wood when they draw 
and wind hard. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. lit. xi, And hard 
his labouring breath he drew. 2812-68 [see Diesl 1 3].^ 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commits. III. jxxxiii. 100 Now, though it dies 
hard, its monopoly of office is departing. 

4. Firmly, securely ; tightly; fast. Now rare. 

<12225 Juliana 50 And bunden hire perto hearde and 

heteueste. c 2400 Gamelyn 346 Gamelyn was i-take and ful 
hard i-bounde. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 227/2 Harde sett (P. 
or obstynat) yn wyckydnesse . .obsiinatus. 1500-20 Dun bar 
Poems xxxu. 48 All the hollis wes stoppit hard. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 22 With both his hands behinde him 
pinnoed hard. *602 Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 87 He tooke me by 
the wrist, and held me hard. 3703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
206 A Pin. .to fit hard and stiff into the round Hole. 1833 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 241 Bound hard and fast. 

5. So as to be hard ; to hardness. (Often quali- 
fying a pa. pple. See also 8 d.) 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6455 pus may men se by an 
egge hard dight, How heven and erthe and helle standes 
right, c 2465 Eng. Chron., Hen. VI (Camden 1856) 55 
The Thamise and othir grete rivers were so hard frosen 
that hors and cariage my^te passe ovir. 1563 W. FulkB 
Meteors (2640) 10 Being very neere compact, and as it were 
hard tempered together. 2632 J. Lee Short Survey 22 
Lapland, where all rivers, .and lakes are hard frozen. 2766 
Lane in Phil. Trans. LVII. 456 Apiece of common tobacco- 
pipe hard-baked. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chetn . 
Technol. (ed. 2) I. 124 The coke should be hard burnt, 
b. On a hard surface, floor, etc. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. xv. (1586) 161 The 
harder they lie, the sooner they *fatte. _ 2607 Tops ell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 237 That so he may lie soft and stand 
hard. 2886 Stevenson Kidnapped xviii. 273 ‘ Ye maun lie 
bare and hard, and brook many an empty belly.’ 

0. In close proximity, of time or place ; close. 
Hard upon (on), close before or after so as to press 
upon. Now chiefly in to run (a person) hard. See 
also Hard bt. 

c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxviii. (Sherard MS.), An- 
swerde harde ageyn reprouynge hem. 2506 Guylforde 
Pilgr. (Camden) 62 [We] laye amost harde abrode the grete 
yggly rokkes. 2526 Tindale Acts xviii. 7 Whose house 
ioyned harde to the sinagoge. 2535 Coverdale Job xvii. 2, 

I am hard at deathes dore. — Ps. xxi[i]. 22 Trouble is 
harde at honde._ 2582 N. Liciiefxeld tr. Castanheda's 
Cong. E. Ind. xii. 29b, The King.. came in a great boate 
hard to our Fleete. 2598 Barckley Felic. Man (2631) 
519 The shee-wolfe . .whose covetousnesse is followed hard 
at the heeles with envy. 2771 Foote Maid of B. hi. 
Wks. 1799 11. 230 You are hard upon sixty. 1813 Scott 
Triertn . 11. Inter!, i, While conjuring wand Of English oak 
is hard at hand. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Stor. 285 It 
was now hard upon three o'clock. 2865 Thackeray in 
Daily News (1896) 27 Jan. 4/7 Who will one of these days 
run you hard for the Presidentship. 2897 F. Hall in N. /j- Q. 
27 Apr.310/1 Incongruity which trenches hard on nonsense. 

b. Naut. Expressing the carrying of an action 
to its extreme limits, as in hard-adee , - a-port , 

- a-starboard , - a-wealher : see the second elements. 
(Hence hard-a-ported, hard-a-starboarded pa. 


pples., put hard a-port, a-starboard. Also hard- 
a-weather adj., able to stand the utmost rigours of 
the weather.) 

1549 Cornfl. Scot. vi. 40 Hail doune the steir burde lufe 
harde a burde. 1679 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. (1684) 15 
The helm is hard aweather. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4380/2 
We clap’d our Helm hard a Starboard. 1800 Weems 
Washington x i. (1877) 251 Washington then seized the helm, 
with a gallant hard-a-lee. 1848 Blackiv. Mag. LX 1 1 1. 87 
[He] wore a remarkably hard-a-weather pilot-coat, 2883 
Law Times Rep. XLIX. 332/2 The Margaret .. had her . . 
helm hard-a-starboarded. 2892 Ibid. LXVIL 251/1 The 
pilot ordered the helm of the Merchant Prince to be ported, 
and shortly afterwards to be hard-a-ported. 
f 7. Parsimoniously. Obs. rare. 

1711 Steele Sfect. No. 155 r 3 The Rogues buy as hard 
as the plainest and modestest Customers they have. 

8. In Comb., qualifying ppl. adjs., to which hard 
is always united by a hyphen when they are used 
attributively, and generally also when they are 
usedpredicativelyunless the orderis reversed ; thus, 
‘ A hard-boiled egg 1 Do you prefer it hard- 
boiled ? ’ 1 Will you have it boiled hard ? The 

advb. is used thus in nearly all its senses, and the 
number of combinations is unlimited. Examples : 

a. With effort, strenuously, violently, etc., 
as hard-biting , - contested - drinking , -driving, 
- fought , -hitting, -ridden, - riding , -swearing, - trot- 
ting , -worked, -working, etc. b. With hardship, 
severely, etc., as hard-besetting, -bested, -bred, 
-faring, -judging , -kept, -living, - pressed -used, etc. 

c. With difficulty, as hard-acquired, - bought , 
-earned, -gained, -got, - learnt , -won, - wrung , etc. 

d. So as to be hard, tight, etc., as hard-baked, 
-beaten, -boiled, -braced, -cured, -dried, -pressed, etc. 

e. hard-bound, slow in action ; costive, consti- 
pated ; hard-drawn, drawn when cold, as wire ; 
+ hard-holding, close-fisted, niggardly ; f hard- 
laced, strait-laced, strict and precise; hard-spun, 
tightly twisted in spinning. 

2858 W. Ellis Vis. Madagascar viii. 206 * Hard -baked 
reddish earth. 1592 Shaks. Vctt. <$• Ad. 985 O “hard- 
believing love, how strange it seems Not to believe, and 
yet too credulous ! 2634 Milton Counts 857 In ^hard- 
besetting need. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxv, We found 
•hard-boiled eggs, bread, and a smoked mutton ham. 2742 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 257 The •hard-bought vic- 
tory- *735 Pope Ef. Arbuthnot 182 The Bard .. strains, 
from •hard-bound brains, eight lines a year. 2632 Brome 
Northern Lasse 1. i. Wks. 1873 I. 1 Some •Hard-bred 
Citizen. 2780 Nairne in Phil. Trans. LXX. 334 A piece 
of *hard -drawn iron wire. 2875 Howells Foregone Co net. 
viii. 1x9 •Hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard -swearing, fox- 
hunting English parsons. 2770 Burke Pres. Discont. (T-), 
To take their •hard-earned bread from the lowest offices. 
2847-9 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 1. (2854) I. 28 The hard- 
earned gains of civil society. 2864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. 
91 The *hard-fighting clans near the Border, a 1666 Fan- 
shaw On Ld. Strafford's Trial (T.), [The] *hard-fought 
field. 2839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 175 Defeated in a hard- 
fought battle. 2889 Spectator 12 Oct., He was swift, 
adroit, *hard-hitting. 2580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 206 
Like a *hard-kept warde new come to his lands. 2582 J. 
Bell H addon’s Ansi v. Osor. 194 So sparyng a niggard, 
and *hardelaced. 2878 J. P. Horrs Princ. Retig. iv. 17 
All life’s hard-earned virtues and *hard-leamt lessons. 2853 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sf. Tour iv. 17 A •hard-riding .. 
sort of sportsman. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) HI. 27 A 
*hard-trotting sorrell horse, a 2845 Hood The Maty 58 
“Hardwon wages, on the perilous sea. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1790) II. 224 (Jod.) The •hardworking wives of the 
peasants. 2856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xxviii. 371 Five 
nights’ camping out in the snow, with hard-working days 
between. 2605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. Hi. iv. Captaines 
7S6 A rude Clown, whose * hard -wrought hands, before 
Nothing but spades, coulters, and bils had bore. 

t Hard, v. Obs. [OE. heardian^OS. harden 
(MDu,, MLG., Du., LG. harden), OHG. hartthi 
and harlSn (MH G. harlcn), orig. intrans., f. hard- 
adj. Hard ; but already in late OE. used also for 
the cognate trans. vb. hi^rdan, hyrdan = O Fris. 
hp-da, OS. gihirdian, OHG. hartian, hfrtanf 
ON. h$rda, Goth, ga-hardjan to make hard.] 

1. intr. To be or become hard. lit. and fg. 

c xooo -SVi.r. Leecltd. I. 76 Seo 5 J>o nne hawyrte o'b hast heo 
heardije. <12225 After. R. 220 Ure Louerd spareS a 
uormest he Sunge & }>e feble..Auh so sone so he isihS ham 
hearden, he let arisen & awakenen weorre. 2382 Wyclif 
Ps. lxxxix. 6 I n ward I i harde he and waxe drie. 2398 Tre- 
yisa Barth. De P. R. xix. lxi. (1495) 898 Wexe meltyth . . 
in hete and hardy th \\\ colde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 227/1 
Hardyn, or growyn harde, dureo, induresco. 

2. trans. To make hard, harden, a. lit. 

c 2000 .S 7 i_r. Leecltd. II. 188 past wyrm '5 and heardap bone 
rna^an. 2398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. vn. xiv. (1495) 233 
Medycynes that drye and harde. C1420 Pallad. on Husb. 

1. 436 When that is drie . . harde hit wel. c 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 227/x Hardyn, or make harde, induro. 2492 Caxton 
Vitas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxiii. 28 a/2 A sake humour, 
the whyche by the hete of the sonne. .was harded as yce. 

b. fg. To deprive of feeling or emotion; to 
render callous, obstinate, or obdurate. 

c 1205 Lay. 5S71 And auer ale god mon harde [C2275 
hardi] hine sulue. c 2380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 324 Here- 
tikis hardid in here Enour. 2382 — Exod. xiv. 8 The Lord 
hardide the herte of Pharao. c 2440 Capgrave Life St. 
Kath. iv. xooS Soo ar 3e harded with obstinacye. a 2618 
Sylvester Job Triumph. 1. 723 He sees their harts y* 
hard them In Guiles and Wiles. 
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HARD AND FAST. 

Hence Harded ppl. a.; Harding vbl. sb. and 
ppl- a. 

C2386 Chaucer Sqr*s T. 237 Hardyng of metal. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. lxx. (1495) 291 Hardyng 
medycyne rennyth the matere. 1412-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy 

III. xxvii, His herded herte of stele. 1620 Shelton Quix. 

IV. xxvi. 205 Bodies of harded Cork trees. ( 

Hard and fast, a. 

1. Naut. (See quot. 1 S 67 .) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk Hard and fast. Said of 
a ship on shore. 1895 Ld. C. E. Paget A utobiog. iv. (1896) 
80 Finding the ship hard and fast, he had nothing for it but 
to remain quietly on board. 

2. Rigidly laid down and adhered to. 

1867 J. W. Henley S/>. in Ho. Com. 11 Apr., Whether the 
franchise is to be limited by a hard and fast line. — 28 May, 
The House has deliberately, after long consideration, deter- 
mined to have no ‘hard and fast line’. 1867 W. H. Gregory 
Sp. in Ho. Com. 28 May, What were the whole of the fancy 
franchises but ‘a hard and fast line ’? It was very easy to 
affix a nickname. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 412 Who are 
the wicked, and who are the good, whom we venture to 
divide by a hard and fast line? 1881 J. Evans Anc. Bronze 
Ivtpiem. i. 1 It is impossible to fix- any hard and fast limits 
for the close of the Stone Period. 1890 J 3 p. Stubbs Primary 
Charge 45 We are none of us in a condition to lay down a 
hard and fast rule about inspiration. 

Hardback (haudbajk). a. Name in West 
Indies of a coleopterous insect. 

_ 1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 82 The Hardback. This fly 
is about half an inch long . . Its membranaceous wings are 
defended with sheaths or shell-wings. 

b. Name of a river fish of Central America. 

1883 J. G. Wood in Sunday Mag. Nov. 676/2 Many of these 
rivers are inhabited by a fish ( Callichthys ) popularly called 
the Hassar or Hardback. 

Karri-bake (ha*.idb^k). [f. Hard a. + Bake 

v. and sb."] A sweetmeat made of boiled sugar or 
treacle with blanched almonds ; * almond toffee’. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bh. I. 51 Show-glasses, containing 
. .hard-bake, brandy-balls, and bull’s-eyes. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Pair Ivi, A taste . . for hardbake and raspberry tarts. 

attrib. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis II. v, Brandy-ball and 
hardbake vendors. 

Hardbeam (ha-idbim). ? Obs. [f. Haud a. + 
Beam tree.] The Hornbeam, Carpinus Betiilus. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 398 riilces treowcynnes . . butan 
heardan beaman. 154S Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 123 Steles be 
made of diuerse woodes as brasell,. . hardbeame [etc.]. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 1296 It is also called .. in English Horn- 
beame, Hardbeame, Yoke Elme, and in some places Witch 
hasell. x8oi Strutt Sports <5- Past, it, i. 54 [Arrows] made 
of oak, hardbeam, or birch. 

Hard-bitten, a. [f. Hard adv. + Bitten pa. 
pple. (here used actively : cf. ill-spoken)] Given 
to hard biting ; tough in fight. 

1784 Sir M. Hunter JrnL ^1894) 65 So hard-bitten an 
animal that all the torture you can use will not make him 
leave his hold. 18x5 Scott Guy M. Hit, They will be hard- 
bitten terriers will worry Dandle. 1857 H ughes Tom Brown 
11. viii, Such hard-bitten, wiry, whiskered fellows. 

Hard by, prep, and adv. Somewhat arch. 
[Hard adv. 6 + By prep, and adv.] 

A. prep. Close by ; in close proximity to; close 
to, very near to. (Now only of place.) 

1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 7 We saled harde by the costes 
off Candy. 1659 H. Pell Impr. Sea 575 note , Your ships 
were hard by drowning. 1682 Milton Hist. Mosc. v. Wks. 
1738 II. 143 They saw many Whales very monstrous hard 
by their Ships. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. v. 628 Hard by 
the remains of Monmouth were laid the remains of Jeffreys. 

B. adv. In close local proximity; close by, very 
near; +also tramp, close at hand in time. 

*535 Cover dale Obad. 15 The daye off the Lorde is 
harde by vpon all Heithen. 1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. 
(1616) 43, I will place thee in a Farme house of mine hard 
by adioining. 1717 Berkeley Tour in Italy 19 Jan. Wks. 
1871 iy. 527 Hard by we saw the remains of the circus of 
Sallustius. x8oo Wordsw. Pet Lamb 58 Our cottage is 
hard by. x886 Ruskin Procter it a I. ix. 300 The lily of the 
valley wild in the copses hard by. 

Hard(e, obs. pa. t. of Hear ; obs. f. Hoard. 
Hardel(l, obs. forms of Hurdle. 

Hardely, obs. form of Hardily, Hardly. 
Harden (haud’n), v. [f. Hard a. + -en 5 : of. 
ON. hardna, which is, however, only intr. Harden 
has taken the place of OE. heardian , ME. hard-en , 
to Hard.] • 

I. trans. 1. To render or make hard; to indurate. 
c x2oo Ormin 1487 Tu. .grindesst itt [corn], and cnedesst itt, 
And harrdnesst itt wi^h hzete. Ibid. 1567 J>u bakesst Godess 
laf And harrdnesst itt jNurh hate._ 1513 Douclas sEneis 

vi. xii. 35 The spot of filth hardynit [conrretam labetn ] in 
the spreit. 1555 Eden Decades 97 Pykes and dartes hardened 
at the endes with fyere. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. 12 Fishes 
dryed and hardened with the frost. 1710 J. Clarke 
Roh at/ It's Hat. Phil. (1729) I. 159 The Heat must be but 
moderate, to harden Bodies. 1793 [see 7]. i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xi. 73 The snow was hardened by the night’s frost. 

transf. and fig. 1733 Pope Ess. Man m. 193 Thy Reason 
..shall. .Entangle justice in her net of Law, And right, too 
rigid, harden into wrong. 1856 H. Rogers Ess. II. viii. 
373 The strong metaphorical language of Christ became 
hardened into the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iv. § 3. 177 Therise of a lawyer class was 
everywhere hardening customary into written rights. 1880 
Earle Philo l. E. T. § 405 Many of these (adjectives] are 
hardened into substantives, as commandant , inhabitant. 
1 * 2 . To render bold or stout in action; to em- 
bolden, confirm ; to incite to action. Obs. 
ci aoo Ormin 1574 Itt hardne^k all pe gode manness 


beorrte, To polenn. .All patt tatt iss unnsellpe. X3.. K.Alis. 
i2oo He . . hardneth al his men. 1375 Barbour Bruce xii. 
500 The horss with spuris hardnyt thai. c 1470 [see 
Hardened ppl. a. 2]. 1658 Cleveland Rustick Rampant 
Wks. (1687) 502 Greyndcob’s Stubbornness hardens on the 
Clowns. 

3 . To make difficult of impression or emotion; 
to make callous or unfeeling. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5908 pe hert o pharaon. .es mar Hardend 
for mi sau ban ar. _ X38Z Wyclif Ps. xciv. [xcv.] 8 Wileth not 
hardne ^oure hertis. x6n Bible John xii. 40 He hath 
blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart. 17x2 Steele 
Sbect. No. 456 f 1 Men hardened beyond the Sense of 
Shame or Pity. 1735 Berkeley Querist § 390 The disbelief 
of a future state hardeneth rogues against the fear of death. 
1825 Lytton Falkland 54, I hardened my heart against his 
voice. 

4 . To make persistent or obdurate in a course of 
action or state of mind. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9966 His hert was so hardonet all in 
hote loue. 1615 J. Stethf-Ns Satyr. Ess. 272 Sacke and 
strong ltquours hardens him in his custome. x68x Drvden 
A 6s. fp A chit. J45 Harden’d in Impenitence. 5826 Scott 
IVoodst. vi, He Hardened himself. . to the act. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 6 May 4/7 It would, .confirm and harden her in a 
policy of settled hostility to this country. 

•f 5 . To maintain stiffly, affirm. Obs. 
c X200 Ormin 18219 Te3jwolIdenn bljpeli3 Harrdnenn, 3iff 
fiatt te33 mihhtenn, patt te^re Bapptisstess fulluhht Wass 
bettre. a 1300 Cursor M. X2239 He hardens \Fairf. arguis ; 
Trin. arguep of] suilkin thing pat i ne wat end ne be- 
ginning. 

6. To make firm and tight. 

X523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 126 For with the wyndynge of 
the edderynges : thou dost lose thy stakes & therfore they 
must nedes be dryuen newe and hardened agayne. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Retem/e, fastened, or har- 
dened home in its place. Ibid. G b t The forelock, .is thrust 
through a narrow hole . . where it xs hardened home by a 
hammer. 1882 Nares Seamanship {ed, 6) 205 Studding-sail 
tacks, .will.. want hardening out. 

7 . To render hardy, robust, or capable of endur- 
ance. Chiefly of the physical constitution. 

1577 Googe Heresbach's Husb. j. (1586) 6 b, Being 
hardened with labour in peace, they might the better be 
able to abyde the travayle of warres. x6ox R. Johnson 
Kingd. fy Comvtw. (1603) 4 The sharpenes of the place 
which doth harden them. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 162 It is 
not true.. that cold hardens children as it hardens steel. 
1852 Beck’s Florist Aug. 174 The principal secret of pre- 
serving half-hardy plants over the winter with indifferent 
accommodation, lies in their being rooted early and gradually 
hardened afterwards. 1875 Ruskin Hortus (1887) 

34 [They] never put me through any trials to harden me, or 
give me decision of character. 

8. Phonetics. To make a sound * hard \ Cf. 
Hard a. 16. 

x87x Public Sch. Lat. Gram. § 12. 8 Poets sometimes . . 
harden v- vocalis into v- consonans : as, geu-va for ge-nu-a. 

II. intr. 9 . To become hard. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 In playand water fou 
kast hit schalle, To harden. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 47 A mater that wirkis out of the stanes, and 
hardnes throuen the calde nature of the Sey. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 114 As they are of a petrifying quality, they 
harden . . into various forms. 1833 Lakdner Manuf. Metal 
II. 314 Pure iron may. .be superficially converted into steel, 
so as to harden, temper, and receive a fine polish. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. m. 254 That we might .. watch The sandy 
footprint harden into stone. 

fig. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola in. xiv, That cold dislike 
. .was hardening within him. 1891 Eng. lllustr. Mag. Oct. 
65 The weather was hardening into what promised to be 
half a gale. 1891 Law Times XCII. 99/2 This natural 
sequence hardened first into custom and then into law. 

10 . To become hard in feeling, emotion, consti- 
tution, etc. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 572 Now his heart Distends with 
pride, and hardning in his strength Glories, iy 80 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 590 There hardening by degrees, till double j 
steeled, Take leave of nature’s God, and God revealed. . 
1865 Kingsley’ Herew. ii. 64 He hardened into a valiant 
man. 1873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington xii. 105 
Though he might have softened to Lady S., he now hardened 
to himself. 1884 Pae Eustace 62 He said they would soon 
harden to the work. 

11 . Comm. Of prices; To become higher, to rise; 
to stiffen. Cf. Hard a. 15. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. IVords 24 s. v. f The Market Hardens, 
i. e. Things grow dear. 1828 Craven Dial., Harden , to 
advance in price ; ‘ t’ corn rayther hardens ’. 1882 Daily 

Tel. 4 May, Prices are hardening on the Continent. 

Hence Hardening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2630 R. Johnson's Kiugd. $ Comvtw. 234 By hardning 
and custome. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 292 Half the white 
stream to hardening cheese he prest. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. 
Amuseyt. 138 The plate .. has received an injury in the 
hardening. 1885 J. J. Manley in Bril. Aim. Comp. x8 The 
butter is placed in a Danish cooler or hardening box. 

Harden, herden, Burden (haud’n, hS-jd’n), 
sb. and a. local . Forms : a. 5-7 hardin, -yn, 5-9 
harden, 6-9 harding. £. 5-9 herden, 6-9 hur- 
den. [Belongs to Hards sb . ; it is prob. a deriva- 
tive in ~en rather than the OE. hear dan, ME. herden 
sb. pi., and may have been orig. adj., although’ the 
sb. use appears earlier in our quots. Harden appears 
to be northern and eastern ; herden , burden midi, 
and western ; some northern dialects have the form 
Hark, q.v.] 

A. sb. A coarse fabric made from the hards of 
flax or hemp. 

c 1430 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Pro viij uln. panni vo- 
cati Herdyng, ij s. 1462 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 449 


II. xox Nat withstandyng, ther herden at Wyggenafle shall 
be don this day. 1495 Nottingham Rcc. III. 38 Duoparea 
linthiaminum de harden. 1570 Bury Wills (Camden) IS 6 
One payer of sheets of hurden. 1615 Markham Eng. 
Housew. 11. v. (1668) 134 That which comes from the flaxe 
being a little towed again in a pair of Wooll Cards, will 
make a course harding. 1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref. 11.(17x6) 
2 35(f>.) A shirt he had made of coarse harden, A collar-band 
not worth a farthing. x88x D. C. Murray Joseph's Coat II. 
xxiv. 257 The tumbled herden which did duty for linen, 
b. attidb. and Comb. 

1601 Holland Pliny x ix. i, After the stalkes of the Flax 
be wel dried, they are to be beaten and punned.. with an 
hurden mallet or tow-beetle, a 1652 Brome City Wit iv. ii. 
Wks. 1873 I. 348 You hurden smock’d sweaty sluttery; 

B. adj. Made of harden. 

2522 Test.' Ebor. (Surtees) V. 147 A hardyn apperon. 1542 
Richmond. J Fills (Surtees) 31 Item vij score of lyn game, 
and iiij score of hardyng game vij*. viij«*. 2545 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 1 18 An herden or wullen cloth waxed. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 67 A course hempe or harden 
cloath. a 2652 Brome New Acad. in. i. Wks. 1873 II. 47 
The hurden smock with lockram upper-bodies, a 2763 
Shenstone Ess., OnDress(iy6$) 124 The country-fellow, .ap- 
pears genteel . . when he is hedging in his hurden frock. 1824 
Mrs. Sherwood Waste Not 11. 2 They wore a linsey petti- 
coat and herden apron. 2887 D. C. Murray Old Blazed $ 
Hero (1889) 87 With a corner of her herden apron. 

+ b. Clothed in harden. Obs. 

1658 Cleveland Rustick Rampant Wks. (1687) 453 The 
. .Ring-leaders of the hurden rustick Raggamuffins. 

Hardened (haud’nd), ppl . a. [f. Harden v. 
+ -edC] 

1 . Rendered hard, indnrated. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 24 Upon his crest the hardned 
yron fell. 2676 Dkyden Atirengs. 1. i. 365 The laborious 
Hind Whose harden’d Hands did long in Tillage toil. 1874 
Boutell Arms <5- Arm. ii. 38 Bronze or hardened brass. 

2 . Rendered unfeeling or callous ; hard-hearted ; 
obdurately settled or determined in a course. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 455 Sum sa hardnyt ware 
fiat bai Vald trew til hyme be na way. ct 470 Henry 
Wallace x. 283 Thai hardnyt hors fast on the gret ost raid. 
1576 Fleming Panopl . Epist. 65 Some are. .so hardened. . 
that they care not for their countrie. a 1605 Montgomerie 
Dez>ot. Poems iv. 59 Stoup, hardint hairt, befor the Loid. 
X722 De Foe Plague (1754) 42 The very Buryers of the 
Dead, who were the hardnedest Creatures in Town. 1740 
Wesley Wks. (iBya) I. 285, I was desired to pray with an 
old hardened sinner. 1850 Scoresby Whaleman’s Advent. 
(1859) ix. 124 The most hardened grumbler. 

Hence Ha*rdenedness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxii. 3 The hardenednesse 
of our flesh. 1790 G. Walker Serin. II. xxix. 309 A kind 
of brutality and hardendness. 

Hardener (ha id’nai). [f. Harden v. + -eu k] 
One who hardens; spec, one whose work is to 
harden metals ; one who case-hardens guns, etc. 

1612 Cotgr., Affcrmisscvr. .a stiffener, hardner. 2755 in 
Johnson. 1845 P. Parley’s Ann. VI. x8i Misfortune is not 
a hardener of the heart. x88r Academy S J an. 30 A grand 
zoologist, not a mere hardener and slicer of microscopic 
stuff. 1886 Pall Mall G. 15 May 14/1 When the grinding 
is completed the blades are returned to the hardeners to be 
reset. 

Harderian (hajdlorian), a. Anal. [f. the 
name of J. J. Harder (Swiss anatomist 1656-1711) 

+ -IAN.] Harderian gland : the lubricating gland 
of the nictitating membrane or 1 third eyelid in the 
inner angle of the eye of birds and some mammals. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 307/r. 1859 Hid. V. 543/1 

Ruminants are provided with an Harderian gland. 
+Hardfast,tf. Obs~° Dense. Hence Kardfast- 
ness nottee-wd., density. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Sclv. 147 For the sake of its 
hardfastness or closeness. 


Ha*rd-favoured, a. arch. [See Hard a. 13 
and Favour sb. 9.] Having a hard or uupleasing 
* favour appearance, or look ; ill-favoured, ugly. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758 Richard the 
thirde sonne. .was. .hard favoured of visage, a 1592 Greene 
& Lodge Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 141/1 As hard- 
favoured a devil as ever I saw. 1768 Boswell Corsica iii. 
(ed. 2) 226 The Corsicans are in general of small stature, 
and rather hard-favoured. 1852 Dickens Eleak Ho. xix, 
Humouring the joke with a hard-favoured smile. 

Hence Hardfa’vouredness. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. u. viii. 42 Because 
of his hard favoured nesse and deformit}’. a 1665 J. Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 56 The fat [kine] had need . . to 
have been, .twenty times seven times fatter than they " er ®» 
to have wrought a cure upon the leanness and hard- 
favoured ness of the other. 


Ka*rd-featured, a. [See Hard a. 13.] Hav- 
ig hard, harsh, or unpleasing features. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xtix. (1804) 338 A tall raw- 
jned man with a hard-featured countenance. 1836-7 
ickens Sk. Boz{ 1850) 94/1 The old hard-featured man.. is 
county Member. 1874 Motley* Bameveld II. xxiiu 424 
hard-featured but commanding and not uncomely woman. 

Hence Hardfea-turedness. 

(856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § 22 That absence ot 
ireeption of the Beautiful, which introduced a general 
irdfeaturedness of figure into all German ana rlemis 
rly art. ( , 

Hard fern. A general name for ferns ol the 
mus Lomaria, as the Northern Hard rern, 
omaria (Bhchnum') Spicant, of Europe. 

[828 Sir J. Smith Eng. Flora IV. «6 Btuhnum tongr. 
orthem Hard.fsrn. 1830 Hooker Fnt. FJc ra ,49 18S1 

SSTF.D Channel hi. 11. vm. (ed. 2) iSe lh* llcda.um, 
hard fern, is plentiful in both is^nds. 
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HARDINESS, 


HARD-FISTED. 

Ha-rd-fisted, a. [Cf. Hard a. 9.] Stingy, 
niggardly. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Balm of Gilead (T.), None are so gripple 
and hard-fisted as the childless. 1890 Daily News 9 Sept. 
4/7 Women.. this soft-handed but hard-fisted sex. 

Hence Hardfi'stedness. 

1869 Marq. Salisbury Sf>. in Ho. Lords 22 July, A spirit 
of hard-fistedness which even Shylock would have envied. 

HaT&hack. U.S. [f. Hard a. + (?) Hack v .] 
A low shrub, Spircea tomcntosa , common in New 
England, having dense terminal panicles of rose- 
coloured or white flowers. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret zi. i. (Ward) 198 A bunch of the 
white hardhack, a cream-like flower, innerly blushing. 
1866 Lowell Biglow P. Introd. Poems 1890 II. 203 Our 
narrow New England lanes . . where no better flowers were 
to be gathered than goldenrod and hardhack. 

Hardhake : see Hardhaw. 

Ha-r d-handed, a. 

1 . Having hard hands, from manual labonr. 

T590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 72 Hard handed men, that 
worke in Athens heere, Which neuer labour’d in their 
mindes till now. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 271 The 
hard-handed men of the working classes, 
t 2 . Niggardly, penurious, close-fisted. Obs. 
1593-5 Norden Spec. Brit., Jlfsex n. (1598) 16 More or 
lesse, as the passengers were bountifull or hard-handed. 

3 . Ruling with a firm or cruel hand ; severe, 
ifidi Milton Reform. n. (1851) 36 The easie, or hard- 
handed Monarchy's. 1784 Cowper Task in. 827 The cruel 
gripe That lean hard-handed poverty inflicts. 

Hence Hardha’ndedness. 

1885 A. Maclaren Week Day Addr. 126 The insolence 
and hardhandedness of Roman rule. 

tHa*rdhaw. Obs. [Cf. H ardhead 1 6.] Knap- 
weed. Also Hardhake. 

c 1450 Alphila (Anecd. Oxon.) 83 Iacea nigra .. Bui wed 
uel hardhaw. 14.. MS. Trin. Coll.Camb. R. 14, 32 Jacca 
nigra, Hardhake. 

Ha*r&head \ liard-liead. 

1 . A hard-headed person ; one not easily moved ; 
one dull of intellect. 

1510 Horman Vulg. 63 Some men counte them nygardis 
and hardheedis that wyll haue a rekenynge of exspensis. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 36 A flintie felloweand a hard 
head. 1650 Bulnver Anthropomet. 22 Hard-head and 
Block-head, terms of reproach with us. 1848 Durivage 
Stray Subj. no (Farmer) Most of the passengers had dis- 
appeared for the night, and only a knot of hard-heads were 
left upon deck. 

f 2 . A contest of butting with the head. Also 
hard-heads . Obs. 

1681 Dryden Spanish Friar v. ii. I have been at hard- 
head with your butting citizens. 1687 — Hind %P. 11. 443 
Both play at hard-head till they break their brains. 1831 
Scott Jml. 16 Oct., He has been at hard-heads with the 
rogues, and come off with advantage. 

3 . The name of several fishes : a. The sea scor- 
pion or father-lasher, Cottus scorpius. b. The 
grey gurnard, Trigla guniardus. e. The men- 
haden ( New England ). 

1803 Sibbald Hist, Fife t$* Kinross 128 Cam.) Scorpius 
major nostros', our fishers call it Hardhead. 1C10 Neill 
List of Fishes ‘ 14 (Jam.) Trigla Gumardus. Crooner or 
Crointer. It is known by a variety of other names, as 
Captain Hardhead [etc.]. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. 
(1851) II. vi. 91 The very air was fishy, being perfumed 
with dead sculpins, hardheads, and dogfish. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk., Hard-head . . on our coasts the father- 
lasher or sea-scorpion, Cottus scorpius. 

4 . The Californian grey whale, Rhachianectcs 
glaucus : so called from its habit of butting boats. 

i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 213 They have a variety 
of names among whalemen, as ‘ Hard-head * Devil-fish 

5 . The ruddy duck, Erismatura rubida, more 
fully called hard-licaded dipper (Atlantic Coast, 
U.S.) {(Oent. Diet.) 

6. The plant Knapweed. Also hard-heads. 

3794 M artyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 401 Common or Black 

Knap-weed . . which the country people in some places call 
Hard-heads. 1828 Craven Dial., Hard-heads, Knapweed. 
i86x Miss Pratt Flcnver. PI. III. 250 Hard-head. 

7 . A variety of sponge. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 160 The principal 
varieties, .are known as sheep-wool, white reef, abaco velvet, 
dark reef, boat, hardhead, grass, yellow and glove. 

8. A residual alloy of tin, iron, and arsenic, pro- 
duced in the refining of tin. 

1881 in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

Ha’rdhead 2 . Obs. exc. Hist. Also hardit. 
[? A corruption of F. hardit , hardi (in Cotgr. ardit, 
ardy) Hardt; said to be from hardi , surname of 
Philip III of France, under whom the coin was first 
issued.] A Scottish copper coin of Mary and 
James VI, of the value of about three halfpence 
English money. App. the same as the Lion. 

3563 in Pitcairn Critu. Trials Scoil. I. 440 Convict of 
contirfeeting of the prenting imes..of ane Lyone cal lit be 
Hardheid. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 365 (MS. G) 
Daylie thair was suebe numbers of Lions (alias called Hard- 
heids) prented, that the basenes thairof maid all thingis 
exceiding dear. 1644 D. Hume Hist. Douglas 334 (J af u*) 
A certain brasse or copper coyne (called Hardheads). 1893 
Antiquary Mar. 105 Coins found in St. Queran’s well 1869 
..James VI hardheads or bodies.. 

Ha*rd-headed, a. 1 . lit. Having a hard head, 
t 2 . Not easily turned, as a horse ; Jig. obstinate, 
stubborn. Obs. 


2583 Golding Calvin on Deuf. x. 57 We bee hardheaded 
and thinke that all that euer is sayde is but a mockerie. 
1607 Tofsell Fottrf. Beasts (1658) 240 It must be regarded 
that the Horse in leading be not drawn after you, for so 
will he be made hard headed, unwilling to follow. 1642 
Chas. I Aitsw. to Earles of Bristol <$■ Dorset 7 By which 
we may rectifie this hard-headed distraction. 

3 . Not easily influenced by sophistry or sentiment ; 
matter-of-fact, logical, practical. Cf. Hard a. 10. 

1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Oct., Mrs. Dickens is . . a 
sensible, hard-headed woman. 3883 Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 
1/1 Standing, .at Bradford before five thousand hard-headed 
Yorkshiremen. 1888 Bryce Amer. Conimw. II. Ixxiv. 609 
A shrewd, cool, hard-headed man of business. 

Hence Hardhea'dedly adv. ; Hardliea’dedness. 

1848 H. Rogers Ess. I. vi. 317 A proof of his indomitable 
hard-headedness. .1886 Pall Mall G. 16 June 5/2 To deal 
with an irresponsible romancer thus hardheadedly may 
seem like breaking a butterfly on a wheel. 
Ha*rd-lieart, ct. arch. = Hard-hearted. 

3475 Bk. Noblesse 66 It wolde make an harde hert man to 
falle the teris of his yen. 1616 J. Lane Coni. Sqr.'s T. 
(Chaucer Soc.) 120 note 5 Are they not hard-hart butchers 
remedies? 1895 Mrs. K. T. Hinkson Miracle' Plays v. 74 
O hard-heart little town ! 

*|* Hard Heart, V. Obs. [f. next.] traits. To 
make hard of heart, to render hard-hearted. 

3581 J. Bell H added s Anssu. Osor. 27 After the Duke 
had hard harted himselfe, and waxed insolently obstinate. 
Ibid. 246 Even so Pharao.. was. .hard harted by God. 
Ka'rd-lieai’ted, a. [f. hard heart + -rn 
Having a hard heart ; incapable of being moved to 
pity or tenderness : unfeeling ; unmerciful. 

£1205 Lay. 11990 Nes nKuere na mon iboren. .|vct hrcletS 
weore swa stterc Ne swa h;erd iheorted. 1340 Hamtole 
Pr. Consc. 7505 Here es no man lyfand Swa hard-herted. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. it. metr. vi. 43 (Camb. MS.) He was 
so hard hert yd, J?at he myhte ben domes man or luge of 
hyr dede beaute. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 126 Y cowde 
not wepe, y was so hard hertyd. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 51 Such a. .horrible conflicte, that .. would have 
affrighted any man, were he never so hard harted. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 736 Neither can the hard- 
hearted Rockes breake these yeelding Vessels. 1708 Prior 
Turtle#? Sparro~.v?S>i She soon grew sullen; I hard-hearted. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 400 That he might die 
the same hardhearted, wicked Jeffreys that he had lived. 
HenceHardhea-rtedly adv . ; Hardhea’rtedness. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. i. 3 Because of their hard- 
hartednesse and stubbornesse. Ibid, clxxxi v. 1 142 Let vs deale 
not so hardheartedlie. . 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor, .. 67 
The dens . . where malice, hardheartedness, and oppression 
love to dwell. x8xo Bentham Packing (1821) 386 These are 
the sort of persons whom so hardheartedly . . we see him 
thus devising plans for getting rid of. 3837 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (3867) II. 270 A hardheartedness produced by the 
long enjoyment of wealth and power. 

tHardhede. Obs. rare~K [f. Hard a. + -hede, 
-head.] Hardness. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 236 In hy^e hylles of 
pryde am iiij. wyckednessys, j?at am, dryehed, hardhed, 
bareynhed, & a foul fall doun. 

t Hardhewe. Obs. Also 6 hardewes. [app. 
f. Hard a. ; second element uncertain.] The wild 
Chicory, Cichorium Inly bus. 

a 1500 Sloane MS. 5. 6/2 Cicoria . . Ang[Uce] hardhewe. 
1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 44 Intybns syluestris 
. . in englishe Succory or hardewes. 

+ Ha*rd-liewer. Obs. A stonemason. 

1447-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 400, xxiiij 
masons of kent called hard hewers. CX515 Cocke LorelCs 
B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Tylers, brycke leyers, harde hewers. 
1548 Act 2 #? -$Edw. VI, c. 15 § 3 No person.. shall, .lett or 
disturbe any. .joyner, hardhewer, sawyer, tyler, pavyer, 
glasyer [etc]. 1602-3 Canterbury Marriage L iccnccs (M S.), 
Will’s Jacobe de ffolkston. hardhewer. 1637 Articles for 
building Wye bridge cited in Pegge Kent ic isms. 

II Hardiesse (hard/e’s). [a. F. hardiessc 
(i2-i3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Jwdi Hardy. 
Adopted from OFr. in 14-15^1 c. ; and anew as an 
alien loan-word in 18th c.] Hardihood, boldness. 

1340 Ayenb. 82 Ine prouesse byej> bri N n £ es to-deld, 
hardyesse strengpe an stedeuestnesse. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
347 Cowardy It torneth into hardiesse. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
20 In lessing youre courage ne abating your hardiesse. 1761 
H. Walpole Lett. (1857) III. 41 1 (Stanf.) The frank 
hardiesse of the answer saved him. 1832 Edin. Rev. LVI. 
48 Fantastic or startling hardiesses of expression. 

f Hardifly, adv. Obs. rare. [?repr. OF. har- 
divement, f. hardif hardy.] A by-form of Hardily. 

c 1500 Melttsine xxxi. 231 They of poytou receyued them 
moch hardyfly, and wete it wel that there was grete losse of 
peple of bothe partyes. 

Hardiliead (haudihed). arch. [f. Hardt a. 
+ -Head.] =next. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. D.ed. 12 Craue pardon for my 
harayhedde. 1590 ■ — F. Q . 1. iv. 38 Enflam’d with fury and 
fiers hardyhed. a 1764 Lloyd Progr. Envy Poet. Wks. 
1774 1. 139 Fly, reckless mortals, fly, in vain is hardy-head. 
1889 F. W. Bourdillon in Athenxum 5 Oct. 454/1 True 
maiden art thou in thy dread ; True maiden in thy hardi- 
head. 

Hardihood (haudihud). [f. Hardy a. + -hood.] 
The quality or condition of being hardy, 

1 . Boldness, hardiness ; audacity. 

1634^ Milton Com us 650 With dauntless hardihood, And 
brandish’d blade, rush on him. 1849 _ Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vit. More, than one day .. was retrieved by the hardi- 
hood with which he rallied his broken battalions. i85o 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ii. § 82 That the winds do make 
currents in the sea no one will have the hardihood to deny. 


2 . Robustness, (of body or constitution), rare. -. 
1704 S. Williams Vermont 165 Amidst the rudeness and 
hardihood of the savage state. 1807 G.. Chalmers Cale- 
donia I. 11. vi.‘ 304 The vigour of his mind was properly 
supported by tne hardyhood of his body. 1861 Delamer 
Ft. Card. 148 Their hardihood is not to be depended on, 
and they can only be trusted as conservatory plants here. 
Hardily (haudili), adv. [f. Hardy a. +-ly 2,] 
In a hardy manner. 

1 . Boldly; courageously, with hardihood. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 676 Hald hnrdiliche [v.r. herdcliche] on 
bait tu hauest bigunnen. a 1300 Cursor M. 129S3 Herdili 
[GW.hardli] he yode him nerr. 13.. Guy JVarw. (A.) 2966 
No\v..fi3t |>ai agin ardiliche. c 1430 Ptlgr. Lyf Mankode 
11. xxvi. 11869) 85 Go, quod she, barailiche, with oute dred- 
inge rude entenefement. 1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's I list . 
Scot. viii. 72 Nochttheles he sparet nochtto speik hardilier. 
1600 Holland Livy 461 (R.) At the first the Gaules and 
Spanyards . . mainteined the conflict right hardily. X799 
Bp. Horsley Speech July (R.), Confidently and. hardily I 
make the assertion, and I challenge confutation. 1860 
Pusey Min. Proph. 313 They could foretell hardily, 
because they could not yet be convicted of untruth, 
f 2 . Robustly; not tenderly. Obs. rare. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Rccrcat. iv. (1686) 41. Horses that 
run abroad all Winter, which however hardily bred, and 
kept [etc.]. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. iii. 29 She 
loves to use herself hardily. X793 Beddoes Catarrh 167 
Among those hardily brought up. 
f 3 . Parenthetically. = It may be boldly said; 
freely, certainly, assuredly, by all means. In later 
use changed through hardely to hardly. Obs. 

ci 300 Cursor M. 23767 (Edin. ) Hardilik [v.r. hardeli] es 
he cuard, [»at nankin part mni pol of hard, c 1386 Chaucer 
Mcrch. T. 68 Alle oth ere maneregiftes, hardily [so 4 MSS.; 
2 hardely] . . alle been giftes of Fortune, c X400 Destr. 
Troy 1934 )>ou hardly no hede of Jn hele toke . . When J>ou 
entrid our lie. c'1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. iv. 1348 
There lyue noon better at this day, hardyly. a 1529 Skel- 
ton P. Sparowe 270 No, no, syr, hardely. a 1553 Udall 
Royster D. 1. ii. (Arb.) 19 Yea now hardly lette me alone. 
1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580* 4 Bee he Preacher,. La wier, 
yea, or Cooke either hardely. 1600 Holland Livy xxiv. 
viii, Elect him Consull hardly, and good leave have you. 

II Hardim (haudira). In 5 hardan. [Arab. 
( lar ^ azan * crocodile.] An 

agamoid lizard, Stellio vulgaris, of the Levant. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxi. (1405) 780 A1 
his [chameleon’s] body is rough and sharpe as the body of 
an Hardan. x86o Wood lllustr. Nat. Hist. (1863) III. 88 
Hardim, the Arab name for the Stellio. 1884-5 Standard 
Nat. Hist. III. 414 (Cent.) The hardims are of an olive 
green color shaded with black, and below a pale yellow. 

Hardiment (haudiment). arch. [a.OF.//flr- 
diment (in Godef.), f. hardi Hardy : see -ment.] 
Boldness, courage, daring, hardihood. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 505 (533) Artow in Troye and 
hast noon hardiment To take a woinman which hat loueth 
he? C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode iv. xxiv. (1869) 189 , 1 wot 
neuere bow }»ou hast take hardement to turne ayen to me. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 20 He tynt all hardyment, 
Ffor feir he chaingit hew. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vi. xxxiv. 
100 Our foes fierce courage, strength and hardiment. 1791 
Cowfeu Iliad vii, 203 This brunt of hostile hardiment severe. 
1803 Wordsw. ‘ Vanguard of Liberty ’, Vanguard of Liberty, 
ye men of Kent. . Now is the time to prove your hardiment ! 
18x3 Scott Rokcby 1. vii, The full carouze, that lent His 
brow a fiercer hardiment. 

+ b. A deed of daring, a bold exploit. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xn. 509 Mony ane hardyment 
douchtely Wes thair eschewit [=achieved]. 1596 Shaks. 
x Hen. IV, 1. iii. 101 He did confound the best part 6f an 
houre In changing hardiment. with great Glendower. x6oi 
Weever Mirr. Mart. C vj, Tis often seen, ill-pleasing acci- 
dents Proceed from rage and hare-braind hardiments. x6n 
Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 75 Like hardiment Posthumus hath To 
Cymbeline perform’d. 

Hardiness (ha*idines). [f. Hardy a. + -ness.] 
The qnality or condition of being hardy. 

1 . Boldness, daring; audacity; hardihood. Now 
somewhat rare , 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724)64 He .. the emperour with stod, 
And dredde of hys hardynesse. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 
80 No boye hadde hardinesse hym to touche in deyinge. 
CX450 Merltn 231 A. yonge knyght of grete hardynesse. 
1561 Eden Arle Nazng. Pref. <CCt j, Accoumptingdesperat- 
nesse for boldnesse, rashnesse for hardinesse. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Rel. vi. § 261 There being none that had the 
hardiness yet to declare . . for the. King. 1814 Southey in 
Q. Rev. XII. 76 [Du Bartas] coining words when he did 
not find them ready minted for his use, introducing new 
compounds, good or bad, with equal hardiness. x866 R. 
Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 27 To execute a purpose so lofty., 
would have., required great hardiness of heart. 

2 . Capability of endurance, physical or mental. 
Now chiefly, Physical robustness. 

1642 Milton A pol. Smect . Wks. (1847) 80/1 Preserving 
the Body’s health and hardiness. 1781 Gibbon Decl. «$• F. 

II. xl. 490 Luxury enervated the hardiness of their minds 
and bodies. . 1789 Bentham Frinc. Legist, vi. § 9 The 
external indications of hardiness are the firmness of the 
muscular fibres and the callosity of the skin. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. 189/1 [The apple] from its hardiness and great 
abundance, is one of the most important productions of cold 
climates. X879 Cassell's Tecltu. Educ. IV. 39/1 The extreme 
hardiness of the race. 

U Catachr. for hardness . (Often an error of 
copyists and editors.) 

*539 Taverner Gard. Wysed. 1. 3 a, The office of a 
capitayne is agaynst rehelles to use hardynesse, and agaynst 
his liege subiectes, gentylnesse. 1596 Spenser State I rel. 
(Globe) 640/1 Great endurours of cold, hunger, and all 
hardiness. 
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+ Harding. Obs.rarc ~ 1 . A slowly developing 
plant ; cf. Hasting. In quot. transf. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions iv. (18B7) ig Ripenesin children 
is not tyed to one time, no more then all come is ripe for 
one reaping . . Some be hastinges and will on, some be 
hardtnges, and drawe backe. 

Hardish. (haudij), a. [f. Hard a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat hard (in various senses). 

1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong, Du ret, hardish. a 1592 
Greene A Iphottsus iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 240/2 For my pillow. . 
The hardish hillocks have suffic’d my turn. 1676 Temple 
Let. to King Wks. 1731 II. 423 With Terms something 
hardish, 1747 Gentl. Mag. '55 In 8 days it grew hardish, 
and in 14 quite dry. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iv. 160 It 
will require a hardish course of reading. 

t Hardiship. Obs. rare ~ K [f. Hardy a. 4- 
-ship.] Hardy behaviotiT, courage. 

a 1240 Wohunge in Colt. Horn. 271 Moni man Jmrh his 
strengSe and hardischipe ek makes him luued and ^erned. 

Hardishrew (haudijr?/). Now local. Also 
7 hardy-shrew, hardshrew, 9 (dial.) hardisfcraw, 
hardistrow. [app. f. Hardy a. + Shrew.] A 
name variously applied to the field-mouse, harvest- 
mouse, and shrew-mouse. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 234 In Italy the hardy shrews are 
venomous in their biting. 1656 W. D. tr. Contemns' Gate 
Lat. Util, r 193 The Rat, Hardshrew, and whole herd of 
mice, enemies to corn. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 222 A Hardi- 
shrew or Nursrow (as they here call them,) i. e. a field- 
mouse. 1847-78 Halliwell, H ardishrcw, a field-mouse. 
Staff. Also called the hardistraw. 1882 IF. Worcestersh. 
Gloss., Hardishrc^v, the field-mouse; also Hardistraw. 
1884 Upton Gloss., Hardistrow, a shrew-mouse. 

t Hardiss, hardysse, v. Obs. ' rare. [f. 
hardiss -, extended stem of OF. liar dir, f. hardi 
Hardy.] Irans. -To make hardy, embolden. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 204 So muche . . he truste To hym 
sulue & to hardyssy ys men. Ibid, 426 Vor so wel he 
va3t, & hys men hardyssede echon. 
t Ha’rdlaik. Obs. [a. ON. harWeikr hardness, 
harshness.] Hardship, harshness, severity. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3476 With hnrdlayke & harme, Jmt 
happyn shall after. Ibid. 8124 The shall happon in helle 
hardlaikes mo. 

Hardly (ha-jdli), adv. Forms: see Hard a. 
[f. Hahd a. + -LY 2 .] In a hard manner. 

+ 1 . With energy, force, or strenuous exertion; 
vigorously, forcibly, violently. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 7480 Hardliche [£1275 hardelichel heo heowen. 
Ibid. 16700 Samuel J>aet sweord an-hof And hrerdeliche adun 
sloh. c 1305 St. Christopher 82 in F. E. P. (1862) 62 He. . 
step havdeliche & faste. c *460 Townelcy Myst. (Surtees) 247 
Lay on him hardely, And make hym go his gate. In 1530 
Freiris of Bemuik 552 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 303 Stryk, 
stryk herdely, for now is tyme to the. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1658) 625 The Lamprey caught fast hold on his 
hand % biting hardly. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 58 r6 
I.. drink stale beer the more hardly, because, unless I will, 
nobody else does. 1818 Mrs. Shelley Frankenst . iv. (1865) 
68 My pulse beat so quickly and hardly, that I felt the 
palpitation of every artery. 

1 2 . Boldly, daringly, hardily. Obs. 

a 1223 After . R. 268 Heo..J>et, wi5 swuche goste, herde- 
liche ne uihte'5. a 1300 Cursor M. 12953 (G&tt.) Hardli 
\Fairf. baldeli] he }ode him nerei c 1400 Rowland O. 446 
Feghte one, dere Sone, hardely. c 1489 Caxton Souucs of 
Aymon viii. 194 Lete vs goo to it hardly For we durst e 
well assaylle the devylle when ye be wyth vs.^ 1566 Painter 
Pal. Pleas. I. 99 b, Speake hardly thy minde. 1622 Bp. 
Andreives Serm. (ed. 18) 258 Keep on your hats, sit even 
as you do hardly. 

1 3 . Firmly. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 268 Herdeliche ileueS pet al deofles 
strencSe melteS Jiuruh fle grace of he hofl sacrament, c 1440 
Capgrave Life St. Kath . v. 264 Leue this doctryne hardyly 
as ^oure crede ! 1583 Stanyhurst sEncis, Conceites (Arb.) 
138 In brest of the godesse, Gorgon was coketed hardlye. 

4 . With hard pressure ; with severity or rigour; 
severely, rigorously, harshly. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. exxx. 158 He is hardely 
matched, wherfore he hathe nede of your ayde. 1568 
Grafton Citron. II. 100 Two Bishops and an Abbot.. were 
hardly and streightly kept in strong prison so long as the 
king Iyved. 1373 G. Harvey Letter-bk r. (Camden) 3, I 
besout^ (him) . . that* he wuld not deale so hardly hi me. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) si The unconstant people 
.. now began to speak hardly of him. a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Wks. ( 2 660) 32 Being shipped at Deep, the Sea used us 
hardly. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxl, How is it, Sir, that 
this poor man. .is used thus hardly? 1853 A. J. Morris 
Business i. 10 Conscience is hardly bestead by the demands 
of life. 1886 Law T. 20 Feb. 283^2 The rule worked hardly. 

5 . With trouble or hardship ; uneasily, painfully. 

x 535 Coverdale Ps. xxi[i]. 29 They that lye in the dust, and 

lyue so hardly. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VII, 41 Cornysh- 
men .. gate theyr lyvyng hardly by minynge and diggyng 
tinne and metall. 1630 R. Johnsons Kingd. $ Cotnmw. 
1 18 The Husbandmen live hardly. ^ 1703 Bosman Guinea 
108 The Money we get here is indeed hardly enough 
acquired. 17x2 Sewall Diary 17 June (1879) II. 352 Mr. 
White condescending to ride before, sitting hardly. 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 555 What is made is slowly, 
hardly, and honestly earned. 

6. Not easily, with difficulty. Obs. exc. as con- 
tained in 7. 

1 535. Cover dale Wisd. ix. 16 Very hardly can we discerne 
the thinges that are vpon earth. , 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke 
xviii. 24 How hardly [TiND.,CRANM.,<7eHrc’rt, with what diffi- 
culty] shal they that haue money enter into the kingdom of 
God? 1597 Booker Feel. Pol. v. ii. §2 We arehardliest 
able to bring such proofe . . as may satisfie gainesayers. 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. iv. xvi. 116 Vnto whom 
accesse was hardliest obtained. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 270 


Bitumen . .quickly kindled, hardly quenched. . 1708 Burnet 
Lett. (ed. 3) 123 When it has rain’d ever so little, .the Carts 
go deep, and are hardly drawn. .1766 Fordyce .SVrw. Ytig. 
Worn., (1767) II. xiv. 271 Easily provoked and hardly 
pacified. 1822 Keble Serm. i. (1848) 17 The rock, to which 
Solomon hardly won his way after many hard conflicts. 

7. Barely, only just ; almost not ; • not quite ; 
scarcely. (In early use only gradually distinguished 
from 6. Formerly sometimes (as still in vulgar 
use) with superfluous negative.) 

1533 Eden Treat. Nerve Itid. (Arb.) 7 It hardelye agreeth 
with the principles of Philosophic and common experience. 
x6oi H olland Pliny I. 310 Being so little.. (as hardly the 
finenesse thereof cannot be seen). _ 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 
<§• Cottunw. (1603) 89 All which will hardly amount to fower 
score pounds. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. m. (1677) 59 
Either of these will not suffer him to keep hardly flesh upon 
his hack. 1698 Fryer Acc. F. India <$• P. 142 When Day 
broke I could hardly believe my Eyes. 17x0 Steele Tatter 
No. 393 T 1, I had hardly entered the l<oom, when 1 was 
accosted by Mr. Thomas Dogget. 1783 Hailes A ntiq. CJtr. 
Ch. i. 2 We can hardly place it earlier. X840 De Quincey 
Style Wks, XI. 262 With a life of leisure, but with hardly 
any books. 1860-x Flo. Nightingale Nursing 46, I need 
hardly say, that [etc.]. X874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 7. 100 
A year had hardly passed. [Mod. [vulgar) I couldn’t 
hardly tell what he meant.) 

8. In close proximity, closely; =Hard adv . 6. 

1584 in Spenser's Wks. (Grosart) I. 483 Being hardlie 

followed by certaine kearnes. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 35 They were so hardly pursued. 1880 Daily Nervs 
12 Nov. 2/r They are hardly run by some of the English 
Potteries. 

d* 9 . Parenthetically. Certainly, assuredly, by all 
means : see Hardily 3. Obs. 

10. Comb, (with ppl. adjsl), as hardly-acquired, 
-earned, - labouring , - rendered , - removed \ -used. 

1625 K.Long tr. Barclay's Argent's ni.xii. 190 Tokens of 
his hardly-removed sicknesse. 1858 Mrs. Oliphant Laird 
of Norlaw II. 31 Many a hardly-labouring soul, full of 
generous plans and motives, has seen a stranger enter into 
its labours. x88z Ouida Maremma I. 34 With her hardly- 
earned gains. 1890 W. Stebbing Peterborough ix. 176 The 
honour and loyalty of the hardly-used veteran. 
Hard-meat. ? Obs. Corn and hay used as 
fodder, as opposed to grass. 

1481-4 E. Paston in P. Lett. No. 859 III. 280, 1 had my 
horsse with hym at lyvery . . I payed for hard mete ever 
to hym. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 66 A cowe shall gyue 
more mylke with a lyttett grasse and strawe . . thanne she 
shall doo with hey and strawe. .for the harde meate dryeth 
vp the mylke. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 73 If there 
fall a good thicke snowe and frosts with it . . it will make 
them fall to theire hard-meate most sharpely and keenely. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Ivipr. (1757) II. 85 To suffer Horses 
to he at Hard-meat, .for Weeks. 

fb. Jig. At (to) hard-mcat: in close confine- 
ment ; under strict restraint. Obs. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 16 Dreame .. that I am close 
at hard meate at Windsore or at Hampton Court. 1642 
Baker tr. Malvezzfs Disc. Tacitus 459 They meant to hold 
Augustus (as the saying is) to hard meat, and make him 
grant what they demanded. 1725 Swift Let. to Pope Wks. 
1761 VIII. 46, I hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find 
the court keeps him at hard meat. 

Hard-mouthed, (haudmauSd, -maufT). a. 

1. Having a hard mouth : said of a horse not easily 
controlled by the bit or rein. 

1617 Markham Caval. \\. xo6 When they haue either hard 
mouthed horses, or runne away lades. 1682 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3708/4 A Spring Snaffle, that Commandeth with the 
greatest ease.. all hard-mouthed Run-away Horses. 1834 
Wood Anecd. Anitn. Life (1855) 398 Little hard-mouthed 
animals.. perfectly independent of bit and bridle. 

2. Jig. Self-willed, obstinate. 

1686 D’Urfev Comrnw. Women 1. i. 5 They are so bard 
mouth'd, there’s no dealing with ’em. 1704 Swift Mech . 
Opera/. Spirit Misc. (171 1) 299 Wonderfully headstrong, and 
hard-mouth'd. 1722 Dc Foe Atoll Flanders (1840) 311 Two 
wenches, a couple of hard-mouthed Jades. x8oo A. Carlyle j 
A ulobiog. (x86o) 432 Robertson’s soothing manner prevented 
his being hard-mouthed with him. 

Hardness (haudnes). Forms : see Hard a. | 
[f. Hard a. + -ness.] The quality or condition of 
being hard ; difficulty of penetration, solution, ap- 
prehension, performance, endurance; inflexibility, 
rigidity, stiffness,harshness ; rigour, severity, cruelty; 
obduracy, obstinacy ; hardiness, etc. : see Hard a. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 871 Rigore, heardnissm. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xix. 8 For eower heorte heardnysse. ciooo 
Sax. Leechd. I. 296 Wip <5ies majan heardnysse. c 1023 
Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 96 Beon gebodenne ealra heard- 
nessa and stiftnissa. csfjs Lamb. Horn. 47 He mihte noht 
ibolie k e herdnesse of b e rapes, a 1300 Cursor M. 39325 
(Gott.) bai durst no hardnes do. 1390 Gower Conf 
II. 71 Hys lady . . With hardnesse his herte fyreth. c 1440 
Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 395 Hardnes of clothyng on bak 
& in bed. C1440 Projnp. Parr. 227/2 Hardeness of 
knowy(n)ge, or dede doynge . . difficult as. a 1529 Skelton 
Now synge we , etc. 75 Jesu ..That for man suffred great 
hardnes. 1352 Bk. Coin. Prayer , Litany , From hardnesse 
of hearte . . Good lord, deliuer us. 3573-80 Baret A tv. N 108 
Hardnesse is sparing of expenses, niggardship. 1377 B. 
Googe Hcresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 14 The tediousnesse and 
hardnesse thereof driveth them away. Ibid. iv. 160 b, Powre 
in Plaister, or some liquid thing, that may come to a hard- 
nesse in the shell. X570 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Shep/t. Cal. 
Mar. 23 By reason of Winte’rs hardnesse. 3596 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. viii. 27 Enur’d to hardnesse and to homely fare. 
1398 Barcklev Felic. Man (1631) 440 Wealth maketb a 
woman proud, beauty suspected, and hardnesse of favour 
lothsome, 1604 Shaks .Oth. m. iv.34 Oh hardnes to dis- 
semble 1 1691 Ray Creation (i7 I 4) 164, I have armed thee 
with courage and Hardness to attempt the Seas. 1697 


Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 155 Honeycombs of Golden Juice 
. .T’ allay the Strength and Hardness of the Wine. 1704 
Collect. Voy. y T rav. (Churchill) III. 53/2 Because of the 
Hardness of the Weather, a X745 Swift (J-). The tenants 
poor, the hardness of the times. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. 101 When hardness of hearing depends 
upon a deficiency of cerumen. 3836 Penny Cycl. VI. 142/1 
Carbonate offline .. to this in part the hardness of water is 
owing. x86z Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. it. xxvi. (18S8) 
290 A stony hardness settled on the young lady’s face. 
1883 Manch. Exam. 3 Dec. 4/1 The tendency of the rates 
was firm, owing to the hardness of the short loan market. 
3895 Story-Mas kelyne Crys/allogr. i. 8 The hardness of 
crystajs in different directions has been estimated by means 
of an instrument termed a sclerometer. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this quality ; 
a hardship. 

3340 Aycnb. 236 Hit be-houe]> uless beate and wesse 
be dissiplines and be hardnesses. C3374 Chaucer Boeth. 
iv. pr. v. 302 (Camb. MS.) So as god .. yeueth .. to goode 
folk hardnesses and to shrewes he grauntyth hym hir wyl. 
3658 Jer. Taylor Let. to Evelyn in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) 
III. 102 One of the hardnesses will be that you must over- 
come even this just and reasonable grief, a 1700 Dryden 
(J.), Sculptors are obliged to .. make many ample folds, 
which are insufferable hardnesses. 3790 By-stander 43 The 
crudest hardnesses, .are to be rubbed off. 
f Ha'rdock. Obs. Also hor-dock, hardoke. 
[app. f. OE. hir, ME. Mr, Hoar + Dock.] Some 
coarse weedy plant : probably burdock. 

The burdock has hoary foliage. (Some have however 
suggested that the word is a misprint for burdock itself ; 
and various other conjectures have been offered.) 

3605 Shaks. Lear tv. iv. 4 (Fol. 1) Crown’d . . with Har- 
dokes \Qq. hor-docks, Fob 2 bardocks), Hemlocke, Nettles 
Cuckoo flowres, Darnell, and all the idle weedes that grow. 

Ha’rd-pan. U.S. [See Pan.] 

1 . A firm subsoil of clayey, sandy, or gravelly 
detritus ; also, hard unbroken ground. 

3828 Webster, Pan, among farmers, the hard stratum 
of earth that lies below the soil ; called the hard pan. 1829 
H.Murray N.Amer. II. m. i. 273 The farmer comes to what 
Mr. Spafford calls hard-pan, a stiff impenetrable surface on 
which no vegetable substance will grow." 1883 Century 
Mag . Nov. 113 The New [World] is for the most part 
yet raw, undigested hard-pan. 3886 Marq. Lorne in Gd. 
Words 166 Large quantities of loose rock and hardpan. 

2 . Jig. Lowest level or foundation ; bottom ; 

‘ bed-rock ’. 


3852 W. B. Pike in N. Hawthorne .5- Wife (1885) I. 444 
Almost all the novel-writers I have read, although truthful 
to nature, go through only some of the strata ; but you are 
the only one who breaks through the hard-pan. i860 
Holmes Elsie V. viii, Mr. Silas Peckham had gone a little 
deeper than he meant, and come upon the ‘ hard-pan \ as the 
well-diggers call it, of the Colonel’s character. 1872 B. 
Talbot in Amcr. Ann. Deaf July 135 Down in the very 
hard-pan of ignorance . . must the workman prepare a bed 
for this foundation. 1883 H.A. Beers in Century A lag. June 
285/2 But it [a book] didn't appear to get down to hard-pan 
or to take a firm grip on life. 

Hards, hurds (haidz, hfljdz), sb. pi. Now 
local. Forms: a. 1 Beordan, 2-3 heorden, 4-5 
herdes, -is, 4-7 hurdes, 5-6 heerdis, hyrdes, 
-ys, -is, 6-7 birds, 6- hurds. P. 4-6 hardes, 
-is, -ys, 5— hards. [OE. heordan fem. pi. : cf. 
early mod. Du. herde, heerde i fibra lint* Kilian 
(not in Hexham). Corresp. toOLG., OFris. hede , 
NFris. hide, heed , MLG., MDu., Da. hede, LG. 
hede, heden, heen :—0 Teut. type *hizdon - ; cf.Goth. 
mizdd , OS. media, OE. meord. The form hards is 
north, and n. midi., herds or hurds s. midi, and 
west. These are in form plural, but are sometimes 
construed as sing. Cf. Harden sb, and a.] The 
coarser parts of flax or hemp separated in hackling. 

a. c 725 Corpus Gloss. 1908 Stnppa, heordan. £1050 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 451/27 Naptarum, heordena. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 418 Nexst fleshe ne scha! mon werien no linene 
clo‘5, bute 3if hit beo of berde and of greate heorden. £1350 
Leg. Rood (1871) 81 Hir clathes. .bigan to brin Als herdes 
hat had bene right dry. la 13 66 Chaucer Rom. Rose 3233 
A sukkenye, 'lhat not of hempe ne heerdis was. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xliii. (Tollem. MS.), Yf 
suche a stone is set aforne \>e sonne, hurdes set h ert0 
tende and set on fyre. C1400 Laufrauc's Cirurg. 35 A 
plumaciol .. maad of herdis [B. hurdes] or oftowe. c 344° 
Prontp. Parr. 241/1 Hyrdys, or herdys of flax, or hempe, 
stnppa. 1530 Palsgr. 183 Vnes estovpes, a locke of towcor 
hurdes. 3355 Eden Decades 103 It [coco-nut] is muolued 
and couered with many weboes much Jyke vnto those 
hyrdes of towe whiche they vse in Andalusia. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 292 Wounds, .dress’d with Hurds. 
1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 238 Hold the strike 
of flax stiff in your hand, and break it well upon the coarse 
hackle, saving the hurds to make harder cloth of- 
p. 337s Barbour Bruce xvn. 612 Pik and ter als haf that 
tane, And lynt and hardiss with brynstane. 14.. Rom. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 696/9 Hec stupa, a hardes ittS Filer. Ferf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 48 Chyppes, bey, & gardes, whiche : he 
maters apt to burne. 1656 W. Coles Art of St mpliug 64 
A Cokar tree, whose hairy stuff or bards which is next 
outer bark doth make cordage and tackle for ships. 3795 
M. Madan Persius 145 note, The coarse nart of flax, to», 

hards, oakum to calk ships with. x8x8 Sgovt K * , * 

16 Jan. (.894) II. 8 These Regalia*. 

a clergyman’s wife under a quantity of hards of Jin . 5 

Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hards, coarse flax. 

Hard-set. a. [f. Set pa.pple.J 

Una hard or difficult position ; beset by diffi- 

(Rolls) IV. S5 P-Hauiba, 

bechti'hot I 4 E 
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hard set. 2737 Bracken Farriery Ivifr. (1756) I. 254 The 
poor Creature is very hard set to drive his Water from him. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. R efomter 11891) 221, 1 have sent for 
some books.. Until they arrive, I shall be rather hard-set. 

2. Set so as to be hard or firm. 

1813 Sir R. Wilson Diary^ II. 448 More like Egypt’s 
alluvium during the inundation than hard-set soil. 1890 
Nature 16 Oct. 602/1 Beds of rigid lava and hard-set ash. 
b. Of eggs: That have been subject to incubation. 
1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 339 Some say it is the 
hardset eggs he {the snake] prefers. 

e. Of the features, etc. : Rigidly set. 

1855 Tennyson Maud r. iv. iv, I. .smile a hard-set smile, 
like a stoic. 

3. Determined, obstinate. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xiii, ‘It’s a hard-set willyard beast 
this o’ mine. 

Ha*rdshell, lia*rd-shell, a. and sb. 

A. adj. 1. Having a hard shell : applied to 
some crustaceans and molluscs, as crabs, clams, etc. 
2. Jig. Rigid and uncompromising in religious 
orthodoxy. 

Hardshell Baalists (U.S.), a strict sect of Baptists, of 
extreme Calvinistic views. 

1857 Elliott Sp. in Ho. Representatives (Bartlett), A 
regular member of the Hardshell Baptist Church. 1864 
S/ectator No. 1875. 643 ‘Hardshell Churchmen* is the 
title of an article in this number, and the epithet is applied 
to Lord Robert Cecil’s party. 1890 Spectator 8 Feb,, The 
tough and hard-shell type to which Judaism owes such 
strength and permanence as it has ever possessed. 1893 
Daily Tel. 15 Mays/s Like the American Hardshell Baptists 
they hold that there is nothing like religion. 

33. sb. 1. A creature With a hard shell ; a hard- 
shelled crab or clam. ( U.S .) 

2. = Hardshell Baptist: see A. 2. ( U.S.) 

1848 Jones Sketches Trav. 3o(Farmer) The old hard-shell 
laid about him like death. 

3. U.S. Politics. A member of the more conser- 
vative of the two factions into which the Demo- 
cratic party in New York state was divided in 1S52 
and following years. 

1853 A r . V. Tribune 2 Apr. (Bartlett), The difference be- 
tween a Hardshell and a Softshell is this : one favors the 
Execution of the Fugitive Slave Law and goes for a dis- 
tribution of the offices among the Nationals, while the other 
is a loud stickler for Union and Harmony. 3864 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 18 Nov., After Democrats and Republicans, 
Hunkers and Hardshells, Miscegenators and Copperheads, 
have been replaced by honester and abler politicians. 

So Hn/rd-shelled a., having a hard shell. 

16x1 Cotgr. s.v. Reffe,Au hard-sheld nut. 

Hardship (haudjlp). [f. Ha no a. +-ship.] 

+ 1. The quality of being hard to bear ; hard- 
ness; rigour; severity; painful difficulty. Ohs. 

ax 225 Ancr. R. 364 Herdschipe of Hue. 1676 Lady Cha- 
worth in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 35 Lady 
Latimer was delivered with much hardship on Wednesday, 
the child dead. 

2. A condition which presses unusually hard upon 
one who has to endure it ; hardness of fate or cir- 
cumstance ; severe toil or suffering ; extreme want 
or privation. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2686 What vnhappe & hardship hapnes 
the to ! 1671 Milton P. R. i. 341 Men to much misery 
and hardship born. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. II. 667 
Inur’d to Hardship, and to homely Fare. 1775 Burke Sp. 
Cone. Amer. Wks. III. no The Durham act.. confines the 
hardship of want of representation to the case of subsidies. 
3847 Grote Hist. Greece u. xlvii. (1862) IV. 179 He had his 
share of the benefit as well as of the hardship. 18S9 Ruskin 
Prseterita III. i. iS Resolute choice of a life of hardship, 
b. With a and pi. An instance of this. 
a 1225 Auer.. R. 6 Swuche o3re heardschipes h et moni 
flechs mai folieri. 1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 33 The un- 
welcome hardships of Winter. 1722 De Foe Relig. Courtsh. 
1. i. (1840) 26 A hardship that never was put upon any one 
before. 1832 Hr. Martineau Demerara ii. 14 The hard- 
ships inflicted on himself and his brother partners. 

t C. An infliction of severity or suffering; a 
piece of harsh treatment. Obs. 

17.. Swift (J.), To recover the effects of their hardships 
upon us. 1780 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 369, I do not know 
that I have ever offered . . a hardship, or even an affront, 
to the religious prejudices of any person whatsoever. 
Hardshrew, obs. form of Hardishrew. 
Hard-tack. [f. Hard a. + Tack sb. in fig. 
application : cf. hard fare.] Ship-biscuit ; hence, 
ordinary sea fare in general. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley lxxxviii. (Farmer), No more hard- 
tack ..no salt butter, but a genuine land breakfast. 3853 
Kane Grinncll Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 326 Another set of 
fellows adhered pertinaciously to their salt junk and hard 
tack. 1859 May fie Reid s Mag. Jyne 513. 

Hard U’P, advb. and adj. phr. 

1. adv. A T aut. Said of the tiller when it is put as 
far as possible to windward, so as to turn the ship’s 
head away from the wind. (Usually as a command.) 

1612 Dekker If it be not good Wks. 1873 III. 293 Whoes 
at Helme? beare vp hard : and hard vp. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxxt. 337 * Ice on the lee bow ! ’ * Hard up the 
helm ! ’ 1875 Bedford Sailor’s Pock. Bk. x. (ed. 2) 354 
Hard up the helm, la barre an vent. 

2. adj. Hard put to it ; in difficulties ; in want, 
esp. of money ; in destitution. Hard up for , sorely 
at a loss for. colloq. (of slang origin). 

2823 Haggart Life 104 (Farmer) There I met in with two 
Edinburgh snibs, who were hard up. 3840 De Quincey 
Style iv. Wks. x86o XI. 322 As hard up for water as the 


Mecca caravan. 3852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, He was in 
want of copying work to do, and was. .hard up I 1886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts 2 You don’t feel nearly so hard up 
with elevenpence in your pocket as you do with a shilling. 
3889 Besant All in a Garden Fair il ii, Everyman in 
England who was hard up or had a hard-up friend. 

Hence Hard-u-pness, Hard*u*p(p)isliness. 
slang and colloq - 

3870 Sala Dickens 45 The occasional j harduppishness ’ of 
a young man striving to attain a position. 1876 Hindley 
Adv. Cheap Jack (Farmer), There were frequent, .collapses 
from death or hnrd-upuess. 3882 Times 13 Mar. 11 Enough 
to account for the general ‘ hard-uppishness \ as it has been 
called. 1888 M'Carthy & Praed Ladies' Gallery II. i. 8 
My old familiar condition of hard-up-ness. 

Hardware (haudiweoi). [Sec AY are.] 

1. Small ware or goods of metal ; ironmonger)'. 

c 3515 (implied in Hardwareman]. 3723 Loud. Gaz. No. 

6146/10 John Lowe.. Haberdasher of Hard-Ware. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772. 20 Locks, hinges, cast-iron 
and other branches of hardware. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India I. 535 Pedlars, .with a pack of scissors or other hard- 
ware at their backs. 

2. allnb. and Comb., as hardware dealer, factory, 
merchant, trade. 

3724 Swift Drapiers Lett. Wks. 1755 V. n. 14. Mr. Wood 
. . a hard-ware-dealer, procured a patent . . to coin 208,000/. 
in copper. 3848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. iv. § 3. (1876) 35 Suppose 
. . that the capitalist is a hardware manufacturer. 3862 Trol- 
lope Orlcy F. vi. 36 A.. man in the hardware line. 

Ha*rd war email. Also 6 harder man. [f. 
prec.] A manufacturer of or dealer in hardware. 

c 3515 Cocke Lorcirs B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Harde waremen, 
mole sekers, and ratte takers. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 
65 Then the French harder men opened their wares, and 
made the Taylers hal lyke to the paunde of a marte. 2577 
Harrison Englafid in. ix. (2877) 11. 64 Grindstones for 
hardware men. I858 GREENER Gunnery 381 The persua- 
sive eloquence of the itinerant hardwareman. 

Ha*rdwood, sb, 

1. The wood or timber of deciduous trees, as dis- 
tinguished from that of pines and firs ; in some loca- 
lities spec, that of oak and ash. Mostly attrib., as 
in hardwood tree, forest, etc. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. 

3568 Kirton-in- Lindsey Church w. Acc. in N.-W. Lin- 
coln. Gloss., William Chapman, iij lode of hardwodde. 
28x3 Geo. Robertson Agric. Sum. K incard. 343 (Jam.) 
Deciduous trees, or what is here called hard wood ; in dis- 
tinction from the evergreens or firs, whose timber is com- 
paratively softer, a 18x7 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng. 
(1822) II. 165 Hard-wood land; or land, producing oak and 
other kinds of wood, which are called hard, in opposition to 
pine, and othersoft kinds. 2828 Craven Dial., Hard- 
wood-trees, Deciduous trees, in contradistinction to ever- 
greens and the fir tribe. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 146 
The rounded, .outline of hard-wood trees. 1880 Libr. Univ. 
Knowl. (N.Y.) X. 149 Forests of hardwood diversified by 
groves of sugar maple. 2897 Mary Kingsley IV, Africa 
641 Do not start a plantation on soil that is not growing 
hard-wood forest. Mod. Will you have it of deal or hard- 
wood ? 

2. a. In Australia, applied to many kinds of 
timber resembling teak, esp. to Backhousia Ban- 
croftii , used in building and fencing, b. A West 
Indian shrub, Ixora ferrea. 

1888 Candish Whispering Voices 208 Sitting on a block 
of hardwood . .Is the grayhaired forest feller. 2890 Boldre- 
wood Miner's Right iii. 24 A hammer-like piece of hard- 
wood above a plate of tin. 1891 Pall Mall G. 39 Jan. 2/1 
Hardwood can be found in any quantity from the Dutch 
boundary to the Louisiade group. 

Ha*rd- wooded, a. a. Having hard wood. b. 
Of hardwood as opposed to pine or fir ; deciduous. 

1858 Glenny Gard. Every-day Bk. jiz/i Hard- wooded 
plants want most attention. 2897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 
91 This will become a forest of soft-wooded plants and palms ; 
and finally of hard-wooded trees. 

Hardy (ha'-idi), a. Also 3-4 herdi, -y, (4 ardi). 
[a. F. hardi, nom. sing, hardiz (nth c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) = Pr. ardit, It. ardito , pa. pple. of OF. 
hardir , Pr. ardir , It. ardire to harden, make hard, 
bold, etc., a..Vt Gerfhaj'djan, Goth, hardjan, OHG. 
hartjan to make hard, f. hard Hard «.] 

I. Bold, courageous, daring, a. Of persons, their 
manner, etc. 

a 322S Leg. Nath. 1745 Porphire and Auguste wurcSen. .se 
swiSe wilcweme, and se hardi. c 1275 Lay. 4282 Six hundred 
entytes of alle h e kenneste and_ of J>an hardieste. a 1300 
Cursor M. 25503 We er herdi [v.rr. hardi, hardy] men 
i-nou agains iuaas vr fa. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 1136 Gode 
knijt and ardi in fist, c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 
343 Petre was .. hardi in axing. 01420 Avow. Arth.xv ii, 
The hed of that hardy, Hesette on a stake. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. III. 94 A good Knight and hardie of his handes. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1343/r Philip duke 
of Burgognie, surnamed the hardie. 1625-6 Purchas Pil- 
grims II. 2043 No man is so hardy as to ride on horse-back 
by a church. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto i. (1798) 25 Art thou 
so hardy, as to dare my vengeance ? 3827 Hallam Coiist. 
Hist. (2876) I. iv. 185 In this treatise such a hardy spirit of 
innovation was displayed . .that (etc.]. 2885 Manch. Exam. 
13 June 5/2 No one. .would be hardy enough to take up the 
reins after he had thrown them down, 
b. Of actions, qualities, etc. 
a 122$ Ancr. R. 248 Herdi bileaue bringeS J>ene deouel 
a vlihte. c 1340 Cursor M. 7659 (Fairf.) pis batal was hardy 
I-nogh. 3585 T. Washington tr. Niche lay’s Voy. i. 20 note, 
A hardie enterprise of certaine knights. 2685 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) II. 253 He .. has served the Court interest on all the 
hardiest occasions. 1783 Johnson Let. to J. Fcnvke 19 Apr., 
Silenced by a hardy denial of facts. 1884 E. Reclus in Con- 
temp. Rev. May 633 A hardy stroke on the Stock Exchange. 


- 2 .oppr obviously. Presumptuously bold, audacious; 
rashly bold, showing temerity. Cf. Foolhardy. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 56 pu, a wrecche sunful mon, ert so swuSe 
herdi to kesten kang eien upon 3unge wummen. ^1340 
Hampole Psalter ix. 42 pat na man be hardy him to heghe 
abouen stabUnes of haly men. c 3450 Merlin 37 Thei 
sholde not be so hardy be-fore me to make yow no lesynge. 
1483 Cat It. Angl. 175/1 Hardy . . temerarius, qui sine con • 
silio agit. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 474 Yf 
Reynawd were soo hardy to doo ony harme vnto richarde 
of normandy, I sholde hange hym wyth myn owen handes, 
1699 Bentley Phal. 503 What shall we say now to such a 
hardy Writer, as this is? 2890 Sat. Rev. 1 Feb. 150/r A 
warning to others not henceforward to be so hardy. 

•j* 3. Strong, enduring, tough. Obs . 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Fonles 176 The byldere ok & ek the 
hardy [v.r. harde] assh. 

4. Capable of enduring fatigue, hardship, rigour 
of the weather, etc. ; physically robust, vigorous. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 150 A tall and a liardye per- 
sonage. 2600 J. Pory tr. Led s Africa 11. 32 How strong 
and hardie I was, and how I could endure the cold and 
tempestuous season. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 920 (Art] Thou 
then they Less hardie to endure? 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) V. 183 When once grown up, turkies are very hardy 
birds. 2783 Polite Trav. 105 Northward of the bay, even 
the hardy pine is seen no longer. 1853 J. H. Newman H ist. 
Sk. (1873) IL l h- 93 The hardy mountaineers of the 
Caucasus. 

b. Hort. Able to grow in the open air through- 
out the year. Half hardy, able to do this except 
in winter, when shelter is required. Hardy animal , 
an annual plant that may be sown in the open 
ground, or that ripens its seed and sows itself year 
after year. Also fig., a subject that comes up year 
after year in Parliament, or in the newspapers. 

1852 Half-hardy (see Harden v. 7]. 2870 Lowell Study 

lVind., Chaucer (1886) 216 It may well be doubted whether 
Roman literature, always a half-hardy exotic, could ripen 
the seeds of living reproduction. 1871 S. Hibberd A ma tends 
FloiverGard. 188 Many of the hardy annuals are weedy and 
short-lived. 2892 Pall MallG. 16 Aug. 4/2 (Farmer) Readers 
. .areonce more filling the columns of that journal with ‘Is 
Marriage a Failure ? ' The hardy annual is called 1 English 
Wives ’ this time. 

c. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

x6ox Chester Love's Mart., K. Arthur liii, The Saxons 
men of hardie strength. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 124 The 
Laplanders lead a miserable and hardy kind of life. 2845 
Ford Hand-bk. Spain i. 53 The horses of Navarre .. are 
still esteemed for their hardy strength. 

5. Comb., as hardy-limbed, - mannered ', -wilted, etc. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 11. Babylon 650 Ronsard 

. .hardy-witted, handleth happily All sorts of subject, stile, 
and Poesie. 1825 Moore Mem. (1853) IV. 339 The sexton, 
a shrewd, hardy-mannered fellow. 

Ea-rdy, sb. [prob. f. Hard, or Habdy a.] The 
vertical bar or blade of hard iron with a sharp edge, 
on which nailmakers cut or strikeoff the shaped nail 
from the iron rod ; also, a movable piece, called 
also ‘ fuller fitting into a socket in an anvil, used 
for similar purposes by blacksmiths. 

1870 Gd. JVords Apr. 247 My bore and hardy must be 
done, Or I cannot make good nails. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Meek.', Hardy. .A chisel or fuller having a square shank for 
insertion into a square hole in an anvil called a hardy-hole. 
2894 Amer. Ann. Deaf June 250 (Blacksmith’s tools] a 
poker, a rake, a shovel, a sprinkler, a hardy. 

t Ha*rdy, v. Obs. [f. Hardy a.] 

1. trans. To make hardy or bold ; to encourage. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2163 Hardi min heorte. 1297 R. Glouc. 

(2724) 218^ Lucye, to hardy ys men, prykede her and her. 
C2350 Will. Palerne 2156 Forto hardien h e hertes of here 
herih burjies. C1430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhode 1. Jxxi. (1869) 41 
A1 gates j hardied me and went wel nyh to hire. 

2. intr. To become bold, nonce-use. 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Old Margate Hoy , Still hardying 
more and more in his triumphs over our simplicity. 

t Ha’rdydaTdy. Obs. [A reduplicated exten- 
sion of Habdv : cf. handy-dandy.'] a. Rash or 
foolish daring, b. A daring fellow, dare-devil. 

a I 5 2 9 Skelton S/. Parrot 450 So myche hardy dardy 
and so lytell manlynes. 1593 R. Harvey Philad. So A 
very hardydardy in deede as euer liued. 

Hardyshrew, obs. form of Hardishbew. 

Hare (he»i), sb. Forms: 1-2 hara, 2- hare, 
(4-5 haar(e, hayre, j; are, 6-7 Sc. hair(e). [A 
Com. Teut. sb.: OE. /W«, = OFris. hast (WFris. 
haeze, MDn. haese, haze , Du. bans'), OHG. hasp 
(MHG., MLG., mod.Gcr. base), ON. here, heri 
(Sw., Da. hare) OTeut. *hason-, *hazon-, cognate 
with OPruss. sasins (for szasins ) hare. Cf. also 
Skr. faya (?for fasa ) hare. Relationship to the 
OE. adj. hasit, heasti ‘ grey, ash-coloured ’ is doubt- 
ful. The OE. and Norse words show rhotacism, 
the latter with resulting umlaut.] 

1. A rodent quadruped of the genus Lepus, 
having long ears and hind legs, a short tail, and 
a divided upper lip. 

The < common hare of Great Britain and Europe (L. timi. 
dus), is a timid, watchful, and very swift animal. ‘ Its eyes 
are so situated, that the animal can see nearly all around it' 
(Carpenter) ; hence, prob.. the popular saying that it sleeps 
with its eyes open (Topsell) : cf. hare-eyed, hare's eye, hare- 
sleep, in 6. A less common species or subspecies is the 
Alpine or varying hare (L. variabilis). In North America 
there are several species or subspecies, of which L. Ameri - 
canus comes closest to the common European hare. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 60S Lepus, leporis, hara [Erf. Gloss. 
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fizera]. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1086 (Earle) 222 He smite be 
bam haran hi mosten freo faran. a 1250 Owl 8 c Night. 
383 Ich mai iseon so welso on hare, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810)2x0 About j>ei gan him chace, and hunted him 
aU hayre. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xi. 6 An haar [1388 hare] for- 
sothe [is vnciene], for and he chewith kude. 1436 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 186 Skynnes of otere, squerel, and Irysh 
are. i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj, A Trippe of haaris. 1597 
Montgomerie Cherrie <$• Slae 15, I saw the hurcheoun and 
the hair, Qtiha fed amangis the flowris fair. 1678 Marvell 
Growth Popery 23 As much out of ‘order, as if . . an Hare 
had crossed his way. 1684 R. H. School Recrcat. 8 The 
Hare the first Year a Leveret, 2 a Hare, 3 a great Hare. 
1820 Keats Eve of St. Agnes i, The hare limp’d trembling 
through the frozen grass. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 236 The 
Alpine or varying Hare (so named from its usual residence, 
and fiom the changes of colour which it undergoes), inhabits 
the northern parts of Scotland, the mountainous parts of 
Ireland, and has been occasionally seen in the mountains 
of Cumberland.^ 1884 St. James' Gas. 7 Aug. 4/2 The 
white hare has risen in value during the last two seasons. 

b. The male or buck hare is sometimes called 
Jack hare. During March (the breeding season) 
hares are wilder than at other times ; hence the 
proverbial saying As mad as a March hare. 

1529 More Supp, Soulys Wks. 299/2 As mad not as a march 
hare, but as a madde dogge. a 1631 Drayton Nym - 
phidia , Oheron . . grew as mad as any hare, AVhen he had 
sought each place with care, And found his queen was 
missing. 1741 Cornpl. Pam. -Piece n. i. 300 The Males are 
usually call'd Jack Hares. 1783 Cowper Eplt. on Hare 8 
Old Tiny. .Who, nursed with tender care,. .Was still a wild 
Jack hare. 1812 H. & J. Smith Ref Addr. iv. viii, For 
what is Hamlet, but a hare in March? 1865 L. Carroll 
Alice's Adv. Wonderland vi. (1886)90 1 In that direction .. 
lives a Hatter : and in that direction . . lives a March Hare 
..they’re both mad.' 

2. Phrases and Proverbs. To hold (or nni) with 
the hare and ran (or hunt) with the hounds ; to 
min unth hare and hounds : to try to keep in with 
both sides ; to play a double part. First catch 
your hare (i.e. as the first step to cooking him) : 
a direction jestingly ascribed to Mrs. Glasse’s 
Cookery Book, but of much more recent origin. 

t To hunt for or catch a hare with a tabor \ \ to take 
hares ’with foxes, t to seek a hare in a hen's nest, also to set 
the tortoise to catch the hare : to seek to do something 
almost impossible, t To kiss the hare's foot : to be late, 
t To have two hares afoot or to run after two hares : to 
undertake too many things. T oget the hare's fool to lick : 
to obtain very little. To make a hare of : to make ridi- 
culous. f To set the hare's head {foot , hare-pie') against 
the goose-giblet : to let one thing serve ns a set-off to another. 
Here or there the hare went or goes away : here or there the 
matter ended. Also, expressions referring to /Esop’s Fable of 
the Race between the Hare and the Tortoise. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 1. 58 Men myjtten as well 
haue huntyd an hare with a tabre As aske ony mendis ffor 
bat be» mysdede. c 1440 Jacob’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 263 
Pou hast a crokyd tunge heldyng wyth hownd and wyth 
hare. 1539 Taverner Erasui. Prov. (1552) 36 A«j I say in 
our En^lyshe prouerbe : Set the hares head against the 
gose gyblet. [See also 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 52 ; 
1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe v. iv, Dram. Wks. 1873, and 
note.) 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 17 And yet shall 
we catche a hare with a taber, As soone as catche ought 
of them. 1362 Ibid. 137 Holde with the hare and run with 
the hounde, run thare As wight as the hounde, and as wyse 
as the hare. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed 
(1807-8) VI. 52 But in deed it is hard to take hares with 
foxes. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 137 You are the Hare of 
whom the Prouerb goes Whose valour plucks dead Lyons 
by the beard. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. (Percy 
Soc.) 103 Hee is gone to seek a hayre in a hennes nest . . 
which is as sildome scene as a blacke swan. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxxv. xlv. 914 And here went the hare away. 1613-16 
W. Browne Brit. Past. h. ii, We had need Make haste 
away, unlesse we meane to speed With those that kisse the 
Hares foot. 1633 Rowley Match Midn. v. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XIII. 88 As I have been bawd to the flesh, you 
have been bawd to your money ; so set the hare-pie against 
the goose-giblets. 1658-9 Burton Diary 9 Mar. (1828) IV. 
108 Keep to your debate. You have two hares a-foot. You 
will lose both, a 1683 Sidney Disc. Govt. 11. xxiii. (1704) 
15 1 An ill Hare is said to make a good Dog. 1690 Turn- 
Coat of Tintes\\. in Roxb. Ball. (1883) IV. 515, I can hold 
with the Hare, and run with the Hound : Which no body 
can deny. 1798 Malthus Popul. (18x7) III. 113 It would 
appear to be setting the tortoise to catch the hare. 1818 
Scott Let. to Croker 5 Feb. in Lockhart , The poor clergy- 
man [got] nothing whatever, or, as we say, the hare’s foot to 
lick. 1855 Thackeray Rose ty R ing xiv, * A soldier. Prince, 
must needs obey his orders : mjne are . . to seize wherever 
I should light upon him — •’ 1 First catch your hare ex- 
claimed his Royal Highness. 1858 Times 25 Aug. 6/2 Bitter 
experience has taught us not to cook our hare before we 
have caught it. 1896 Daily News 20 July 8/2 The familiar 
words, * First catch your hare were never to be found in 
Mrs. Glasse's famous volume. What she really said was, 

4 Take your hare when it is cased ’. 

3. a. fig. Applied to a person, in various allu- 
sive senses. 

c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II, 252 in Pol. Poems (Camden) 
334 Nu ben theih liouns in halle, and hares in the feld. 
1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. IParres vi. 7 At the 
very first charge. .this hare in a Helmet fled out of the 
Field. 1729 Swift Libel on Dr. Delany , etc. 53 Thus 
Gay, the hare with many friends, Twice seven long years 
the Court attends. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 490 *lhe.. 
distant blaze of those dull banquets made The nightly 
wirer of their innocent hare Falter before he took it. 

b. He who lays the ‘ scent * (usually paper torn 
into fragments) which the c hounds ' follow in the 
sport hare and hounds , also called ‘ paper-chase 
a 1845 Hood To Mr. Malthus i, You’re quite enough to 
play at hare and hounds. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. vii, 


Please, sir, we’ve been out Big-side Hare-and-Hounds, and 
lost our way. 1883 W. H. Rideing in Harpers Mag. J uly 
178/2 A flushed little * hare ’ bounds past us, distributing 
the paper ‘ scent ' in his course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by the panting and baffled * hounds 

4 . One of the southern constellations, Lepus. 

*£ 5 * Recorde Cast. Kttowl. (1556) 268 Vnder the feete of 

Orion, is there a constellation of 12 starres, named the 
Hare, a 1701 Creech Manilius v. ix. 6r The Hare appears, 
whose active Rays supply A nimble force. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XIII. 444/2 Lepus (the Hare), one of the old constellations, 
said by Hyginus to be in the act of running from Orion's dog. 

5 . = Sea-hare, a molluscous animal, Aplysia 
dcpilans. 

X59 1 Sylvester Du Bartas r. v. 89 Foot-less, and finn- 
less (as the baneful Hare, And heat-full Oyster). 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 71 It represseth the poison of the 
venomous fish called the sea-Hare, X847 Carpenter Zool. 
§ 917 The Aplysia , commonly termed Sea-Hare, .from the 
peculiar form of the superior pair of tentacula, which are 
flattened and hollowed like the ears of a quadruped. 

6. allrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as hare-back, 
- catcher , -chase, - drive , -flesh, - hunter , - park , -pie-, 
-skiti, - sleep , -soup. b. objective or obj. gen., as 
hare-hunting , -shooting sbs. and adjs. c. simila- 
tive, as hare-like, -mad adjs. ; hare-eyed a., having 
eyes that look aU round, or that are never closed : 
see sense 1, note; hare-hearted a., timid ; f hare- 
hound, a dog for hunting hares ; hare-kangaroo, 
a small kangaroo of the genus Lagorchesles , so 
called from its resemblance to a hare in size and 
colour ; hare’s eye = lagophthalmia : see quot. ; 
f har e-shaw = Hare-lip; hare-sighted a., short- 
sighted ; i'hare-sleep, a very light sleep ; 'fhare’s- 
tooth (see quot.). Also Hare-brain, -foot, etc. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11.(1882)36 Some leather.. wil 
straight-way become browneas a *hare backe. 1752 Sir J. 
Hill Hist. Anint. 356 (Jod.) The vulture leporarius, or 
“hare-catcher. 1884 Speedy Sport xiii. 216 A large bag of 
ptarmigan is not usually obtained in connection with a 
’'hare-drive. x6ix Tarlton Jests (1844) 12 To which he 
said little, but, with a squint eye, as custome had made him 
“hare eyed, hee looked for a jest to make them merry. 
x6xz Chapman Death Pr. Henry D, Frantick Distemper & 
Hare-eyd vnrest. 16x4 Rowlands Fooles Bolt 33 Two 
right *Hare-harted coward Fooles. 1679 T. Blount Anc. 
J'enures+2 With. . two*Harehounds,or Greyhounds, a 1744 
Pope Let. M. <$• T. Blount (T.), I. .then ride out a hunting 
. .How can a.. “hare-hunter hope for a_ minute’s memory? 
1735 Somerville Chase 11. Argt., Description of the ’’Hare- 
hunting jn all its Parts. 1864 Sir S. Northcote Led. 
£ Ess. iii. (1887) 89 A hare-hunting farmer, a 1592 H. 
Smith Wks. (1867) II. 483 The “hare-like coward runs his 
ways. 1620 Middleton Chaste Maid xxi. ii, Here’s a day 
of toil well pass’d over, Able to make a citizen *hare- 
mad. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Rccreat. (1677) 100 The largest 
“Hare-Parks that ever I heard of, and the best furnished 
..are in Ireland. 1633 “Hare-pie [see 2]. 1664-5 Pepys 

Diary 23 Jan., Dined upon a hare pye. 1870 Ouida 
Held in Bondage 21 Audit and hare-pie had not much 
temptation for us that morning. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Eye , * Hare's Eye , Oculus Leforinus . . a disease arising 
from a contraction of the upper eye-lid ..so that the patient is 
obliged to sleep with the eye half-open. 1597 Lowe C hiring. 
(1634) 185 The “Hare-snaw is a defectuositie of nature 
which happeneth .. in the Lip, Eare or Nose .. sometimes 
found cloven or they come in the world. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves 1. xxv. 45 ’Tis indiscretion that is ’'Hare-sighted. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiv, A cap, which I had made of a 
“fiare-skin. 1832 Carlyle Remin. I. 36 Hare-skins would 
accumulate into the purchase money of a coat, a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, “ Hare-sleep, with Eies a’most 
open. 1804 Scott Let. to Ellis 21 Aug. in Lockhart, 
“Hare soup may be forthcoming in due season. 1607 Top- 
sell Four-f Beasts (1658) 208 Whatsoever Beast be born 
in your flock, having that mark upon them, which is 
commonly called *Hares-tooth, never suffer them to suck 
their dam. 

7 . In names of plants: as + hare’s -ballocks, 
popular name for species of Orchis ; hare’s-bane, 

A coni turn Lagoctonum ; hare’ s-b ear d, the Great 
Mullein ; f hare-bottle, Knapweed ; hare’s cole- 
wort, house, lettuce, palace, thistle (also hare- 
thistle), names foT the Sow-thistle, Sonchusoleracetis ; 
hare’s-eye, the Red Campion, Lychnis diurna ; 
hare’s-meat, Wood-sorrel ; hare-nut {dial.), the 
Earth- or Pig-nut ; hare-parsley, Wild Chervil, 
Anthriscussylvestris ; hare’s-tail (grass), a species 
of grass, Lagurus ovattis ; hare’s-tail rush. Sin- 
gle-headed Cotton-grass, Eriophorum vaginattim. 
Also Hare-bell, etc. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 128 b, Whyt Satyrion .. or in 
other more vnmanerly speche, “hares baljockes. *597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. cclvi. § 2. 630 Mullein is called . . of 
some *Hares bearde. 1620 Markham Farezv. Hush. 11. 
viii. (1668) 40 The weeds which are most incident there- 
unto, are Twitch . . besides Thistles, “Harebottles. *597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. xxxi. § 8. 232 Sowthistle is called. . 
of some Brassica leporina , or ’'Hares Colewoort. Ibid. 
App., “Hares eie is Lychnis syluestris. 1607 Topsell Four-f 
Beasts { 1656) 209 An herb called Laduca Leporina .. that 
is, Hares-lettice, “Hares-house, Hares palace, [cxooo 
Sax. Leechd. 1 . 226 Se bara . . mid wyrte hyne 

sylfne selacnaft, for \>y heo ys lactyca leporina s enern ‘ 
ned.] 1597 Gerarde Herbal it. xxxi. §2. 229 The stalk 
of “hares lettuce or smooth Sowthistle, is oftentimes a 
cubite high. *703 Thoresby Let. to RayW.. D.S.), * Hare- 
nut, [an] earthnut. rxsx6 Grete Herbalt ccdi. Tv/s 
Palacium leporis, “hares palays, is an herbe lyke Spurge, 
but it hath longer and ryper Ieues .. It js called hares 

E a lays. For yf the hare come vnder it, he is sure that no 
eest can touche hym. 1874 I 'bung Fancier’s Guide 4 J uly 


(Britten & H.\ There is a plant known as “hire parsley, of 
which rabbits are extremely fond. 1870 Britten & Holland 
Plant -n.. Hare Parsley, in Aubrey’s Wilts . '. This [A nfhrls- 
cus sylvestris] is no doubt the plant intended- xBo6 J. 
Galpine Brit. Bot. § 41. 10 Lagurus ova t us, “hare’s-tail- 
grass. _ *597 Gerarde Herbal 232 Apuleius calleth it 
[Sowthistle] Laduca Leporina , or “Hares Thistle. 

+ Hare, »• 06s. Also 7-S hair. [Origin not 
dear : in sense 1 app. allied to Harry v. ; sense 2 
may have some association with Hare s6.] 

1. traits. To harry; to worry; to harass. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eexv. 271 The other parte of 
the same company, .snyd, howe they wolde se the pope and 
cardynalles . . or els to hare and to pyll the countre. [Ibid. 
272 So thus they haryed the pope, the cardynals, and the 
marchauntes about Auygnon.] 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IP 
(1809) 330 The Princes of Burgoyne had not been so plucked 
hared & spoyled of her faire townes & Castles as she was. 
1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) no Let the Hounds 
kill the Fox themselves, and worry and hare him as much 
as they please. 

2. To frighten, to scare. 

1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 153 Who. .so staggered 
and hared him, that he could not make one word of answer. 
1687 R. L’Estrange Answ . Diss. 47 To Hair Them out of 
their Wits with Croking. 1692 Locke Educ. § 67 To 
hare and rate them thus at every turn, is not to teach them. 
X721 STRYrE Eccl. Mem. III. xiii. 122 Being but simple 
before, he was now haired out of his wits indeed. 1732 
Gay Distress'd Wife 11. Wks. (1772) 285 Your ladysnip 
hares one so. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. ccxli. 106 
Little minds are in a hurry . . they run, they hare, they 
puzzle, confound, and perplex themselves. 

Hence Hared, Ha'ring ppl. adjs. 
a 1618 Sylvester Job Triumph. 1. 128 While Hee yet 
spake, there came Another in, Hared and hot. a 1700 B. E. 
Did. Cant. Crew, Hared , Hurried. 1755 T. Amoky J. 
Buncle (1825) I. 23 The multitude are thereby, .rendered a 
hairing, staring, wrathful rabble. 

Hare, obs. f. Haar, Hair, Haibe, Hoar. 
Hare, obs. form of are (see Be), Ere. 

Hare, obs. form of Air adv., before. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Laurentius 763 Rycht as J>e feynd 
sad Tiyme hare. 

Harebell, hare-bell (he^ubel). Also 7-8 
hare’s-bell, 9 hairbell. [f. Hare sb. + Bell : 
perh. as growing in places frequented by hares.] 

1. ThewiIdhyacinth,Aa 74 zz//^;/ 4 : - Blue-bell 2 . 

1387-8 Compotus of Mar y C'tess of Derby 2 P’ armilaus 
domine et capucio broid' cum harebells. 14.. Nom. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 713/9 Hec bursa pastoris, harebelle. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 99 The blew Harebels or English Jacintis 
very common throughout all England. i6xx Shaks. Cymb. 
iv. ii, 222 The azur’d Hare-bell, like thy Veines. 16x3-16 
W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iii, The Hare-bell, .for her stain- 
less azure blue, Claims to be worn of none but those are true. 
1620 Parkinson Parodist 11. xi. 122 Our English Iacinth or 
Hares-bels is so common euery where, that it scarce needeth 
any description. 1786 tr. Beckforifs Pathek (1868) 13 'Die 
ground was strewed with violets, hare-bells, and pansies. 
1802 Trans. Soc.ArlsXX. 203 The root of the Hyacinthus 
non scriptus, the plant commonly called Blue-Bells, or Hare- 
Bells. 1879 Brittf.n & Holland Plant-n. 

2. The Round-leaved Bell-flower, Campanula 
rolundifolia : = Blue-bell i. 

(This application appears to have arisen in Scotland, where 
the Campanula is much more abundant than the wild 
hyacinth. Sometimes, with reference to the slender stalk, 
altered to hairbell , which Lindley tried to establish in this 
sense, leaving harebell to its original use in sense 1. 
Originally, in English use, ‘ Blue-Bell ’ was Campanula, 

‘ Hare-bell ' was Scilla , * Hair-bell ' non-existent.) 

1765 Mickle Sir Marty n r. (R.), On Desmond’s moulder- 
ing turrets slowly shake The trembling rie-grass, and the 
hare-bell blue. 1790 Burns Elegy Henderson v, Mourn 
little harebells, o’er the lee. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xviii, 
E’en the slight hare-bell raised its head, Elastic from her 
airy tread. 1810 Southey Kehama vn. vii, Gently as the 
dews of night that gem And do not bend the hare-bell's 
slenderest stem. x866 Treas. Bot. 208 '2 Campanula 
rolundifolia. Hare-bell, or. .Hair-bell, the Blue-bell of Scot- 
land. a 1882 Whittier To- — 5 Poet. Wks. 162 Banks in- 
clined, With trembling harebells hung. 

Ha*re-t>rain. Also hair-, [f. Hare sb. + 
Brain. The spelling hair-brain, suggesting an- 
other origin for the compound, -is later, though 
occasional before 1600 .] 

f 1. One who has a brain like a hare’s, or no more 
brain than a hare ; a giddy or reckless person. Obs. 

1550 Bale Apol. 29 Thys rashe kynde of vowyng. .he may 
wele bequethe to his madmen, hys harebraynes. a i 553 
Udall Royster D. 1. iv. (Arb.) 27 Ah foolish barebraine. 
This is not she. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. JH. ix. 11651) 

105 What a company of hare-brains have done in their rage. 
a 1670 Hacket Alp. Williams 11. 137 (D.) The hare-brams 
among us are engaged with them. 

Comb. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph . 237 > ndiscretely 
or hare brainlike, he would nedes .. bee reputed .. for an 


idemique. 

. attrib. or adj. — Hare-brained. 

,66 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel iv. yog The most 
ragious and harebrayne stomaches of the Llonatisies. 
6 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. (1625) 79 For Jove ismea- 
sd.. not by a haire-braine furie, but by a d'scrcete and 
lerate ascention. 1588 F Raunce 

’ ij b, Newfangled, youngheaded, harebrayne b°>es.it*o 
Shari* in Lauderd. Pagers {Camden) I . : ^ 

1C . . to be reacted, ther would be few of ll, S *' v '£ lr f ,5 " 
, . . now found. 18S2 Stevenson A™ 
hev a'so handed on to me a hare-bnun humour, inoo 
■erican XII. 300 Hairbrain schemes or economic pol.cj. 
ence t Ha-rebrainness. Ohs. , 

98 R. Haydocku tr. Lomazcc's Tr. u. 7= Hare-brain- 
» hath ridiculous, furious, and phantasticall motions. 



HAKE- BRAINED, 
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HARISH. 


Ha*re-brained, a. Also hair-, [parasynth. 
f. hare brain + -ED A For the form hair-, see prec.] 
Having or showing no more ‘ brains ’ or sense than 
a hare ; heedless, reckless ; rash, wild, mad. Of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. V, 216 b, My desire is that none 
of you be so unadvised or harebrained as to be the occasion 
that [etc.]. 1581 Pettie Guazzos Civ. Cow. in. (1586) 148 

If his sonne be haughtie, or haire brained, he termeth him 
courageous. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 100 Whilst they, 
out of a hare-brained lunacie desire battaile. 1643 Prynne 
Scv. Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 42 The hair-brain’ d advise of 
his young Cavalieres. 1 738 S ui ft Polite Confers. 144 Perhaps 
it will make me hare-brain’d. 1818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets \i\. 
(1870) 172 The excesses of mad, hairbrained, roaring mirth. 
x86z Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. ill. xxii, Keeping hare- 
brained follies at arm’s-length. 

Hence HaTe-Brainedly adv . ; Ha're-brained- 


ness. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Fruite 0/ Fetters (R.), Fansie.. farewell, 
whose badge.. in my hat full harebrayndly, thy flowers did 
I weare. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cercbrosity , brainsickness, 
hairbrainedrvess. 1639 D. Pell Itttpr. Sea Ep. Ded. Cij, 
Profane, and giddy hairbrainedness. 

Ha-re-bur. [cf. Habdock.] Burdock. 

3866 Treas. Bot., Hareburr, Arctium Lappa. [1879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Hareburr . , perhaps a mis- 
print for Hurrburr.] 

+ Hawe-eop. Obs. [? f. Hare sb. + Cop head.] 

? = Hare-brain - sb. 

1567 Damon ps Pithias in Hazl. Dodslcy IV. 75 A merry 
harecop ’tis, and a pleasant companion. 

Ka*re-fmder. A man whose business is to find 
or espy a hare in form. 

1590 Shaks. Much Ado 1. 1. 186 Or doe you play the 
flowtxng jacke, to tell vs Cupid is a good Hare-finder? 
1611 Markham Counlr. Content. 1. vii. (1668) 43 The Hare- 
finder should give the Hare three sohows before he put her 
from her Lear. 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso in. Wks. 1720 1. 364 
Clarinda. You stare about like a Hare-finder ; what’s the 
matter? Longvil. Faith, madam, I expected to have met 
your Sister here. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
185 Rat-catcher, hare-finder, and broom-maker. 

Harefoot, liare-foot. ? Obs. 

1. The foot of .1 hare, or a foot resembling a hare’s ; 
spec, a long narrow foot found in some dogs. 

3748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n)II. 318 (D.) Better ahare- 
foot than none at all ; that is, than not to be able to walk. 

2. A nickname for a swift-footed person. 

CX410 Citron. Eng. 899 in Ritson Metr. Rom. (1802) II, 
Harald, Godwyne sone He was cleped Harefot, for he was 
urnare god. 34. . Bromton Chron. m Twysden Hist.Angl . 
Script, decern (1652) 932 Propter levitatem pedum & cursus 
Haraldus Harefot communiter extitit appellatus. a 1493 
Rous Hist. Reg. Angl. 105 Haroldus Harfote quasi levis 
in cursu ut lepus aliquis. 

3 . A plant; —Hare’s-foot i. 

c 3265 Voc. Plant-n. in Wr.-Wfilcker 555/6 Auencia , hare- 
fot. a 3387 Si non. Bart hoi. 24 Harcfote, avancia, 3570 
Levins Manip. 378/29 Harefoote, herb, lagopus. 

4. Name given to the ptarmigan and other species 
of Lagopus , from the densely feathered feet. 

[1706 Phillies, Harcsfoot .. also a kind of Bird.] 1755 
Johnson, Harefoot. 1. A bird. Ainsrvorth . 

Harelcl (hee-reld). Also herald, harold. [ad. 
mod.L. Harelda (Stephens 18 . 24 ), arbitrary altera- 
tion of earlier Havelda , from Icel. name havellc .] 
A species of sea -duck. Harelda glacialis. 

3841 Selby in Proc. Berw. Nat . Club I. No. 9. 261 
Harelda glacialis , Long-tailed Hareld. 3863 Kingsley 
JVafer Bab. vi:. (1889) 258 Harlequins and eiders, harolds 
and garganeys. 

Hare-lip (be<>M|li - p). Also 8 hair-, [f. Haee 
sb. + Lip.] 

1. Fissure of the upper lip, caused by the arrest of 
development in the upper lip or jaw; so called 
from the resemblance to the cleft lip of a hare. 

1567 Harman Caveat 82 Wylliam Coper with the Harelyp. 
3590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 418 Neuer mole, harelip, nor 
scarre. _ 3634 T. Johnson Farcy's Chtrurg. 1. ii. (16781 = 
The Chirurgeon . . cicatnceth cloven lips, commonly called 
Hare-lips. 3785 R. Cumberland in Observer No. 98 r it 
[He] had a remarkable hair-lip, which exposed to view a 
broken row of discoloured teeth. 1855 Holden Hum. 
Osleol. (1878) 98 In cases of double hare-lip, where the 
fissure is not confined to skin, the pre-maxillary bones on 
each side fail to unite with the rest of the upper jaw. 

2. Hai'e-lip sucker , a fish, Quassilabia lacera , cf 
the Ohio river and its tributaries, remarkable for 
the conformation of the mouth. 


Hence Hare-lipped (-lipt) a., having the upper 
lip cleft like the hare. 

1607 Topsell Fcurf. Beasts (1658) 208 If the ch'ilde prove 
not Hare-lipt. 1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 277, I spoke.. to a 
hair-lipped warrior among them. 3854 Badham Halleut. 114 
The hideous, hare-lipped uranoscopus.. the singular position 
of whose eyes attracted early the attention of naturalists. 

Harelot, obs. form of Harlot. 

Harem, liaram (he»*rem). Also yharamm, 
8 harram (hararm) ; 9 hareem, harim (harrm). 
[a. Arab. haram, and harim lit. (that 

which is) prohibited or unlawful, that which a man 
defends and fights for, as his family, a sacred place, 
sanctuary, enclosure; the women’s part of the 
house ; wives, women ; from harama to pro- 
hibit, forbid, make unlawful. The two Arabic 


words are practically synonymous, csp. in countries 
where Arabic is not the vernacular. From the first 
come the earlier Eng. haram and harem ; from the 
second the later harim, hareem ; see also sense 3 .] 

1. The part of a Mohammedan dwelling-house 
appropriated to the women, constructed so as to 
secure the utmost seclusion and privacy; called 
also seraglio , and in Persia and India zenana. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 62 He has three hundred 
women in his Seraglio (called here Haram). Ibid. 148 The 
other women belonging to Seraglioes or Haramms, live 
discontented. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 332 The 
Governor sent for me to visit his Lady in the Haram. 1718 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C’tess Mar 10 Mar., I have 
been in a harem, where the winter apartment was wains- 
coted with inlaid work of mother-of-pearl. 3753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. ill. xxxiy. 357 The harram is magnificent, 
consisting of a square within its own wall of brick. 1864 
Engel Mus. Anc. Nat. 220 This drum is especially used in 
the hareems. 3872 Baker Nile Tribut. xx. 349 Brought by 
the Abyssinian traders to be sold for the Turkish harems, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1823 Scott Pr.'cril xl'ix. [She] stood with her arms folded 
on her breast, with an humble air, as different from that which 
she wore in the harem of the Duke of Buckingham as that 
of a Magdalene from a Judith. 3870 Emerson Soc. «$• Solit ., 
Books Wks. (Bohn) III. 86 A man’s library is a sort of 
harem. 3872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. viii. 248, I 
must have my literary harem, my pare aux cerfs , where 
my favorites await my moments of leisure and pleasure. 

2. The occupants of a harem collectively ; the 
female members of a Mohammedan family ; csp. 
the wives and concubines collectively of a Turk, 
Persian, or Indian Mussulman. 

3781 Cowper Anti-Thclypthora 108 Seraglios sing and 
harems dance for joy. 1821 Byron Sardan. 1. i, Were it 
less toil .. To head an army than to rule a harem? 3855 
Burton Pilgr. Mcccah xv. (1893) 1. 205 The kitchen, .being 
as usual occupied by the 4 Harim \ 1879 E. K. Bates 
Egyptian Bonds I. iii. 37 The Viceroy’s harem were dis- 
porting themselves on the sand, 
b. transf. and fig. 

3784 Cowper Task iv. 447 Where chanticleer amidst his 
haram sleeps In unsuspecting pomp. 3855 Thackeray 
Ncwcomes II. xxxvi. ^24 Could our hearts let in such a 
harem of dear friendships, i860 Motley Nctherl. (1868) I, 
ii. 47 In the harem entertained for him in the Louvre 
many pitfalls entrapped him. 

3. A Mohammedan sacred place or area ; one 
which is prohibited to any but the Faithful. More 
usually in form haram , Arabic Ay>. haram, for- 
bidden, sacred place. 

1855 Burton Pilgr. Mcccah xv. (3893) I. 294 We all set 
out in a body to the Harim.. a duty which must not be 
delayed by the pious. 3883 A. Thomson Holy Land vi. ic6 
On the summit of Mount Moriah . . there spreads the noble 
enclosure of the Haram. 

4. Comb., as harem-court, -wa!l\ harem-bred adj. 

3829 Bengalee 226 Humble puppet, Haram slave. 3853 

Kingsley Hypatia xviii, Wulf came rapidly down stairs, 
through the hall into the harem-court. 3883 A. Thomson 
Holy Land viii. 338 To sink shafts as near as possible to 
the prohibited distance, and then to approacli the Haram 
walls by tunnelling underneath. 3890 C. W. C. Oman Hist. 
Greece 187 A mere harem-bred despot. 

Hare 'Uniform, a. [f. mod. Zool.L. Jiarengus 
herring + -form.] Having the form of a herring. 
1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

t Ha*r e-pipe. Obs. [f. Hare sb. + Pipe.] -A 
trap for catching hares. 

3389 Act 13 Rich. II, Stat. 1. c. 33 § 1 Nene use furettes 
haies rees hare pipes ne cordes. c 1485 E. E. Misc. (Warton 
Club) 45, I have an hare-pype in my puree, Hit schal be set 
al for thi sake. 1576 Turberv. Vcnerie 200 As you may 
take a hare with Harepypes or such like gynnes. 1603 
Act 1 Jas. /, c. 27 § 3 Everie person.. which.. shall.. take, 
or destroy any Hares with any Harepipes, Cordes, or with 
any such Instrumentes. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. 
Gard. (1626) 45 You must have, .an Hare-pipe for an Hare. 
3821 Sporting Mag. IX. 11 Hare-pipes, gins, snares. 

Hare’s -ear (he«*JZ|fci). [From the shape of the 
leaves.] The name given to species of Bupletirum 
(N.O. Umbelliferse), and Erysimum (N.O. Cruci - 
fend), having auiicled leaves. Bastard Hards- car, 
a name for Phyllis Nobla (N.O. Cinchonaccee ), a 
shrub found in the Canary Isles. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxix. 485 Which hath caused 
me to call it Hares eares, hauing in the middle of the leafe 
some hollownesse resembling the same. xE6x Miss Pratt 
E Inver. PI. 1. 131 Erysimum orientate (Hare’s-ear Treacle 
Mustard). 1866 Treas. Bot Bupletirum , Hare’s-ear, 
Thorow-wax. 

Ha-re’s-foot. 

1. A species of clover ( Trifolium arvense), with 
soft hair about the flowers. Also called hare's- 
foot trefoil. (See also Harefoot.) 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 26a, Lagopus maye be called in 
Englishe Haris foot or rough clauer. 1713 J. Petiver in 
Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 62 Its blush Flowers stand in a 
round flusey Head, like our Haresfoot. 3861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. II. 109 Trifoliitm arvense (Hare’s-foot Trefoil). 

2. The Corkwood tree ( Ochroma Lagopus ) of the 
West Indies and Central America ; so called from 
the dehiscent ripe fruit with the cotton of the seeds 
protruding from it. Treas. Bot. 3 866. 

3. attrib. Hare’s-foot Fern, a name of Davallia 
eanariensis ; also extended to other species, as 
(in Australia) D. pyxidata. Hare’s-foot Sedge, 
Care. r lagopiita. Hare’s-foot Trefoil : see 1 . 


i86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI, VI. 27 Hare’s-foot Sedge., 
a very rare plant. 1866 Treas. Bot., Davallia , a . . genus 
of polypodiaceous ferns . . They^ have scaly creeping rhi- 
zomes, which feature has given rise to the name of Hare’s 
Foot Fern, applied to D. eanariensis. 1882 Garden 29 Apr. 
301/3 Davallia Fijiensis Plumosa [is] a very elegant Hare’s- 
foot Fern. 

Harestane, -strang(e. Sc. ff. Hoarstone, 

STRONG. 

Ha're-wa'rren. A warren or breeding-place 

for hares. 

1647 in Rushw .Hist. Coll. iv. II. 878 Another Rendezvous 
of the Army was upon the Hare-warren near Kingston. 
x668 Sedley Mulberry Gard. iv. i, Like a pack of hounds 
in a hare warren.^ 1774 Foote Cozeners ir. Jvks. 1799 II. 161 
He puts me in mind of a pack of hounds in a hare-warren ; 
by eternally shifting the game, the pursuit never ends, 
3829 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 392 A county .. which .. has 
degenerated, .into a mere hare- warren and pheasant-mew. 
Harewe, obs. form of Arrow. 

II Harfang (havfeij). Also harphang. [a. F. 
harfaug in Hatz.-Darm.), a. Sw. harfang the 
snowy owl, f. har'e hare + fanga to catch.] The 
Great Snowy Owl. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. 11. vii. 55 The Harfang, 
or Great Hudson’s Bay Owl of Edwards.. the largest of all 
the nocturnal tribe. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 382 The Har- 
fang or Great Snowy Owl . . is found in very high northern 
latitudes, of both the Old and New World. 3884 N. V. 
Herald 27 Oct. 5/2 It was I who killed the harphang. 

Harga-, Large-, harguet>ush(e, etc., obs. ff. 
Harquebus, etc. 

t Hargalater. Obs. Also -atier, hargo-, 
liargeletier, argolatear. Variant forms of 
Argobetjer : see quot. 159S. 

3581 Sty ward Mart. Discipl. u. 123 Sending alwaies before 
100 Hargulaters on Horsebacke. 1591 Garrard Art IVarre 
197 The Argolateares are to gallop the field and scale the 
side of a squadron. 3598 Barret Theor. IVarrcs Gloss. 251 
Hargulaticr . . is the souldier seruing on horsebacke, vn- 
armed, vsinga Calliuer with a snap hance. 1625 Markham 
Sou Idlers Accid. 26 Whosoeuer is a good Musquetier cannot 
chuse but be a good Hargeletier. 

Harhalde, obs. form of Herald. 

Hariant, obs. form of IIaurient. 

Haricot (hce*rik<?, -kpt), sb. Also 7 aricot, 8 
arico, harricot, S-9 harico, harrico. [a. F. 
haricot (16th c. in Littre), in 14th c. hcricoq de 
I mouton (Hatz.-Darm.), heiicot (Littre), in sense 1 ; 
j in sense 2 Hatz.-Darm. cite feyre de haricot of 1 642. 

I Origin uncertain : see Littre.] 
i 1 . A ragout (originally of mutton, now sometimes 
1 of other meat). Also attrib. 

\ [x6sx Cotgr., Haricot, mutton sod with little turneps, some 
, wine, and^tosts of bred crumbled among.] 3706 Phil- 
i urs (ed. Kersey 1 , Haricot , a particular way of dressing 
j Mutton-cutlets, or several sorts of Fowl and Fish in a Ragoo 
with Turneps ; also a kind of French beans. 3769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Ilousekpr. (3778) 102 Harico of a Neck of 
Mutton. x8x6 Catherine Hutton in IV. Hutton's Auto- 
biog. Conch 90 Harico of mutton and gooseberry pudding. 
3870 Daily News 16 Nov,, Irish stew or haricot mutton. 

2 . A leguminous plant of the genus Phaseolus , 
especially P. vulgaris, the common ICidney-bean 
or French-bean : also Haricot bean. Applied both 
to the plant and the beans or seeds. See Bean 3. 

3653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvi. 99 A little meal, 
aricot beans, onions, .wherewith we made the best shift we 
could. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Arico, the French-Bean, 
or Kidney-Bean [see also 3]. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 
353 Another course is to sow rye; after that millet; and 
with this harrlcots , or kidney-beans. 3815 M. Birkef.ck 
Journ. thro’ France 16 Women were every where hoeing 
French beans (Ha rices). 1861 Delamer Kitch. Gard. 90 
On the Continent .. the ripe seeds, or haricots proper, 
are largely cultivated for winter use. 3869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 175 Haricot beans frequently form 
part of the vegetables. 

Hence Haricot, Harico v. trails., to make into 
a haricot (sense I). 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekfr. (1778' 141 To harico 
a Neck of Mutton. 1805 Sporting Mag. XXV. 226 Veal 
cutlets, haricoed mutton. 

Haridan, Harier: see Harridan, Harrier. 
Harif, -iff, -of, dial, forms of Hairif. 
Hari-kari, erron. form of Hara-kiri. 
t Ha'riolate, v. Obs. Cf. also Ariolate, etc. 
[f. L. hariolat -, ppl. stem of hariolari to divine, 
foretell, f. hariolus soothsayer.] intr. To soothsay; 
also, in 17th c., to practise ventriloquism. Hence 
+ Ha-riolating-, + Hariolation ; also + Ha'riole 
v. ( noncc-wd .), to divine, guess ; + Ha riolise, to 
soothsay. 

1592 Warner rill,. Eng. vn. xxxv. (1612) 168 The lad was 
loftie, for himself he hariolized well, At full he could his 
lessons, and a formale lie would tell. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Hariolation , a fore-teliing or South-saying. 1656 
T. Ain' Candle in Dark Bo The imposture of Hariolating 
or speaking in the belly. 1660 tr . Amyraldus' Treat . cone. 
Rclig. HI. 11. 333 What is the guess or hariolation of two or 
three to the constant opinions of a whole multitude 1 1677 
J. Wf.bstek Witcher, vi. 121 The Genii hariolating forth of 
the belly. 1833 C. Wordsworth in Ann. Early Li/e( 1S91) 

1. 130, I think 1 may venture to hariole {rime carriole). 

Hariot, obs. form of Heriot. 
tHarish (he»-rij), a. Obs. [f. Hare sb. + 
-ish.] Of the nature of a hare ; mad, foolish. 

1552 Huloet, Harishe, or of a hare. 1579 Tomson Cat- 
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vin's Sernt. Tim . 693/1 Our harish and madde zeale. 1581 
J. Bell H addons Answ. Osor. 420b, More then harishe 
maddnes. 

Sark (haik), v. Forms ; 2 herkien, 3 harkien, 
(3-4 here), 3-5 herken, 4-6 herk(e, 6-S harke, 
heark, 6- hark. [Early ME. herkien OE. 
type *heorcian corresp. to OFris. herkia, harkia 
(WFris. herckjen, harckjen , NFris. harke) ; in ab- 
laut relation with MDu. horken , horcken (ICilian) 
mod. Flem. dial, heurken, horken, MHG. and mod. 
Ger. horchen ; from an ablaut series kerk-, hark-, 
hork -. OHG. hSrechen , MHG. hdrehen , perh. owe 
their long 6 to the influence of hdren to hear. The 
change of OE. eo, ME. e, to a is regular: cf. OE. 
beorc bark, deorc dark : the Sc. form is still herk 
as in derk, berk, etc.] 

1 . trans. To give ear or listen to ; to hearken to, 
hear with active attention. 

c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 31 BluSeliche he \vu!e herkien bet 
preost him lei5 on. cxzoo Vices <5- Virt. (1888) 19 HarkiS 
hwat se haligast sei5. c 1325 Lai le Freine 147 Sone after 
she gan herk Cokkes crowe, and houndes berk. C1385 
Chaucer L. G. IV. 1276 Dido, Now herkith how he schal 
his lady serue. ri489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay/non ix. 246 
Herke what we.wyll telle you. 1513 Douglas AEneis xn. 
x. 30 Now harkis quhat I purpos do this tyde. 1526 Skel- 
ton Magnyf. 401 What, I say, herke a worde. 1598 Yong 
Diana 282 Harke but one worde that I shall say vnto thee. 
c x6So Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 506 Hark what he himself 
here saith. 1830 Tennyson To J. M. K., Hating to hark 
The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone. 

2 . intr. To give ear, hearken, listen, a. with to. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14030 (Gott.) Herk to me a stund. 

15x3 Douglas AEneis ix. Prol. 6 Quha tharto harkis fallis in 
fragilite._ 1579-80 North Plutarch Amiot to Rdrs. (R.), A 
certain singular pleasure in hearking to such as be returned 
from some long voyage. X580 Sidney Ps. xvn. i, Just 
Lord, to my suit hark. X646CRASHAW Temperance in Steps 
to Tejnple (1670) 207 Hark hither, Reader, wilt thou see 
Nature her own Physitian be? 1785 Burns Vision 1. 25 
Had I to guid advice but harkit. 1855 Lynch Rivulet 
LX IX. v, We hark with holy fear To the lingering sounds 
sublime. 1894 Crockett Raiders 178 Hark to the rattle 
of the guns. 

b. absol. Chiefly in imperative . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21378 Here, and i sal tel yow. c 1440 
Promp.Parv. 337 fx Herkyn.and take heede, and ley tope ere 
..ascnlto. 1513 Douglas AEneis 11. Prol. 15 Harkis, ladyis, 
Sour bewtie was the caus. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. V/, 1. v. 27 
Hearke Countreymen, eyther renew the fight Or teare the 
Lyons out of Bnglands Coat. x6xo — Temp. iv. i. 262 
Harke, they rore. c 1709 Prior and Hymn Callimachus 
4 Hark ! he knocks. 1821 Byron Heaven Earth Hi. 727 
Hark, hark! Deep sounds.. Are howling from the moun- 
tain’s bosom. 182X Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 86, I knew her 
well And her whole history, if ye'll hark, can tell. 

c. In the imperative the nom. ye is often added 
(also written hark'ee , harkee) ; less commonly hark 
you , and by confusion hark thee (cX. fare thee well). 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. i. 99 Why harke yee, harke yee, 
and are you such fooles, To square for this ? 1591 — Two 
Gent. in. i. 127 Harke thee : I will goe to her alone. 1605 
B. Jonson Voipone v. i, But, heark you : Remember, what 
your ladyship off’red me. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxiv. 
(1737) 261 Harkee me, dear Rogue ! 1709 Steele Taller 
No. 38 r 9 Hark'ee, _No Names. 1711 Budgei.l Sped. No. 
150 F 9 Hark you. Sirrah, I'll payoff your extravagant Bills 
once more. 1751 E. Moore Gil Bias Prol. (R.), But hearkee, 
poet ! — won’t you though? says I. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
Aristoph Knights 11. ill, Harkee, Quick haul up your 
ponderous dolphins. 1838 Lytton Alice 69 Hark ye I one 
word more with me, sir, and you quit my service to-morrow. 

+ 3 . traits. To get to hear of, find out by in- 
quiry and listening ; = Hearken v. S. Obs. 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglionc's Courtyer (1577) N vij b, 
Those that go nlwaies harking out the loues of others, & 
disclose them so point by point. 

4 . intr . Used in hunting, etc., as a call of atten- 
tion and incitement, esp. in conjunction with an ad- 
verb directing what action is 10 be performed : hence 
denoting the action : see below. Cf. also Hark sb. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 258 Pro. [setting on dogs] Fury, 
Fury: there Tyrant, there : harke, harke. Goe, charge my 
Goblins that they grinde their ioynts. 

a. Hark away, fonvard, in, off : to proceed or 
go away, forward, in, draw off. 

X737-XS0X [see Hark sb.]. x8i6 ‘Quiz ' Grand Master 
viu. 228 Hark ! forward, sportsmen — ’tis the same. 1824 
MaCtagcart Gallovid. Encycl. s.y. Haurk , When the 
hunter hears by them [terriers] the situation they are in, he 
bawls down to haurk to hint, haurk to him , ye wee blasties. 
1826 Sporting A lag. XVII. 270 The word was given 4 Yoi 
— hark in, hark’. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. v, I think 
the hounds are too hot to _ hark off now. 1846 R. E. 
Egerton-Warburton Hunting Songs v. (1883) x 5 Away 1 
Hark, away l. .Ne'er slacken your pace. 

b. Hark back. Of hounds : To return along the 
course taken, when the scent has been lost, till it 
is found again ; hence fig. to retrace one’s course 
or steps ; to return, revert ; to return to some ear- 
lier point in a narrative, discussion, or argument. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXI V. 175, I must ‘hark back*, as 
we say in the chace. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xli. 225 
Basil must needs hark back on the subject of the papers. 
1877 Cruttwell Hist. Rom. Lit. 223 The mind of Lucretius 
harks hack to the glorious period of creative enthusiasm. 
1882 Stevenson Stud. Men Bks., J. Knox 349 He has 
to hark back again to find the scent of his argument. 1895 
F. Hall T’iuo Trifles 31 To hark back to scientist. A am 
ready to pit it against your (agnostic. 


C. trails. Hark on, forward : to urge on with 
encouraging cries. Hark back : to recall. 

18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 178 Scho herkit on her revin- 
jng (i.e. ravening} crew. 1834 Sir H. TayloK A rtez'elde r. 

i. 9 (D.) There is but one that harks me back. 1852 
Thackeray Esmond 11. ix. Yelling and harking his bloody 
war-dogs on. 1865 Dasent Jest <§• Earnest (1873! I. 209 
He.. harked forward his packs of hounds with a cheer. 

5. intr. To speak in one’s ear; to whisper or 
mutter. Sc. and north, dial. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Aitdrois 168 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Auld Captane Kirkburne to him harkit. 1697 W. 
Cleland Poems 99 (Jam.) Then some began to hark and 
rown. 3785 R. Forbes Dominie Deposed 38 (J am -) Then 
whispering low to me she harked. x85x Cttmbld. Gloss., 
Hark , to whisper and to listen. 

Hence Harking vbl. sb. and///, a.; alsoHa’rker 
Sc., a listener. 

X S3° Palsgr. 229/1 Harkyng, escout, audience. 1583 
Stanyhurst AEneis it. (Arb.) 47 Thee les he furth pratled, 
thee more wee longed in harcking. a 1700 B. E. Did . Cant. 
Crciv , Harking [1785 Grose, Hark-yc-ing ], whispering on 
one side to borrow Money. 1825 Jamieson s.v., Harkers 
never hear a gude word of themselves. 1885 Lady Greville 
Creatures of Clay I. xvii. The sense that I was bound to 
another woman would prevent any vain harkings back. 

Hark, sb. [f. Hark v.] a. An act of harking, 
b. A whisper, a privy communication. Sc. c. A 
shout starting or urging on the hounds in the chase ; 
also hark away. d. Hark back : a retracing of 
steps, a backward move. 

1737 M. Green Spleen 83 Exulting at the hark-away. 1786 
Lounger No. 87. 300, I have not forgotten . . the encourag- 
ing Hark forward to a cautious hound. X743 Garrick Lethe 
1. \Vks. 1798 I. 20 All hie to the midnight hark-away. 1798 
Sporting Mag. XII. 5 The chace an oblique ‘hark back' 
of two miles. 1801 Bloomfield Rural T. (1802) 114 Ye 
peaceful Streams that wind along Repeat the Hark-away. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. I. iii, With hark and whoop and 
wild halloo No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. 1820 Hogg 
l Vint. Even. T. II. 207 (Jam.) Take heart till I tell you the 
hark of my mind. 1859 Masson Brit. Novelists ii. 152 The 
attempt, .is interesting as a hark-back to mediaevalism. 

Harkaboise, etc., obs. forms of Harquebus, 

Harkee = hark ye : see Hark v. 2 c. 

Harken, v ., etc. : see Hearken, etc. 

Harl, harle, -r ^. 1 Also 9 dial, hurle: see 
also Herl. [app. = MLG. herle, harle , barrel, 
harl, LG. harl, EFris. barrel fibre of flax or hemp.] 

1. A filament or fibre (of flax or hemp). 

[13. . see Herl x.] 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653I 
262 The watering of it [flax] opens, and breakes the harle 
the best. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 54 Beating and 
often dressing will cause the Harle to open. 1743 Max- 
well Sel. Trans. Soc. Impr. Agric. Scot. 331 (Jam.) Broken 
pieces of straw, hanging in a great measure loose upon the 
harle or flax. 1882 Jago Comw. Gloss., Hurle, a filament. 

2. A barb or fibre of a feather : cf. Herl. 

[a 2450, etc. see Herl 2.] 1877 Blackmore Cripps ii, The 
ribs and harl of feathers. 2884 St. fames’ Gaz. 21 June 6/2 
The body is made entirely of peacock’s harl. 1884 Blackmore 
Tommy Upm. 1. 254, 1 began to chew the harl [of a quill pen]. 

Harl, sb. 2 dial. [f. Harl v. 2 ] 

1. A tangle ; a knot ; a confusion ; fig. mental 
confusion. 

a 2697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilts 51. 1825 Britton I 

Beauties Wilts (E. D. S-), Harl, something knotted, or en- 
tangled. 1889 N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., Jimmy H. . . is e’ 
such ’n a harl as niver was. x888 Bcrksh. Gloss, s.v., If ’e 
dwoant mind thee 'ooll get that string in a harl. 

2. A leash of hounds, local. 

1827 Spotting Mag. XXI. 26 In the [county] I live in, 
they call a couple and a half, or three hounds, a ‘ harl ’ of 
hounds. 2847-78 Halliwell, Harle.. { 2). Three hounds. 
Oxon. This corresponds to a leash of greyhounds. 

Harl, sbA Sc. [f. Harl z>. ] ] 

1. The act of harling or dragging. 

X808-18 in Jamieson. 

2. That which is harled or scraped together. 

1808-25 Jamieson s.v., * He got a harle of silver.’ 

3. A small quantity, a scraping (of anything). 
Also fig. 

x8ax Blackw. Mag. Jan. 400 (Jam.) Ony haurl o’ health 
I had was aye about meal-times. 2893 Stevenson Catriona 
101 And see if I cannae get a little harle of justice out of the 
military man. 

4. An implement for ‘harling’ or raking mud or 

soft manure ; a wide hoe-like scraper for scraping 
the soft mud off roads. 1835 in Jamieson. 

Harl, z/.l Sc. and north. Also 3-9 harle, 6 
harrell, 6 Sc. haurl. [Origin unknown. 

Although there are instances of confusion (perh. only 
scribal) of harl and hurl, the two verbs appear to be dis- 
tinct ; in mod. Sc. they are distinct in use.] 

1. trans. To drag : usually with the notion of 
friction or scraping of the ground. 

c 1290 5. Eng. Leg. I. 391/4 Alle bat comen bifore him : 
Inhere Men to-drowe And harleden heom out of )?e londe. 
Ibid. 226/245 pe wynd hem harlede vp&doun: in peryls 
meni on. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 4 8 7 King Richard this 
noble knbt Acres nom so, & harlede so the Sarazins, in eebe 
side aboute. a 1300 Cursor M. 29533 (Cott. Galbaj Cursing 
es pe fendes lyne pal haries a man to hell pine, c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Barnabas 442 In ane rape for-owte chesone Pai 
harlyt hyme one to presone. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2968 A snip 
..Halyt into havyn, harlit with ropes. ^ 2500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxii. 52 Thai harlit him. furth with raip and corde. 
1535 Coverdale j Esdras iv. 48 Y* they shulde harle cedre 
trees from Libanus vnto lerusalem. 1573 J. Davidson Com- 
mend. Uprichtnes xxx, Harling thame beforr Princes and 


Kings, a 2813 A. Wilson Rab $ Rtngan Poet. Wks. 347 
Frae house to house they harled him to dinner. 1836 Scott 
Old Mort. viu, They should never harle the precious young 
lad awa’ to captivity. 

fb. To drag in a vehicle. Sc. Obs. (Of. Hurl.) 
fSS7~7S Diurti. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 69 Harling of thame 
throw the toun in ane cart, a 1575 Ibid. 341 The Magis- 
trates causit harrell him in ane cairt throw the toun. 

C. To scrape roads with a ‘ harl South Scotl. 

2 . intr. (for refi.) To drag or trail oneself, to go 
with dragging feet. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxlx. 29 And lairdis in silkharlis 
to the eill. 1710 in Colled. Dying Testimonies (1806) 366, 
I had heard the curates and harled after the bulk of the. . 
ministers. 2888 Black In Far Lockaber vii, To go away 
harling here and harling there out o’er the country, 
b. intr. To come as if dragged off. 

1785 Burns Halloween xxiii, ’Till skin in blypes came 
haurlin. 

3 . trans. To rough-cast with lime mingled with 
small gravel. 

c 3730 [see Harling below]. 2805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scott. IV. 455 The habitations .. are generally built of stone 
and clay, and pointed or harled with lime. 1885 Blackw. 
Mag. Apr. 441/1 It was whitewashed or ‘harled’ as they 
say in the North. 

4 . intr. To troll for fish : see below. 

Hence Harled///. a., Harling vbl. sb. 

c 2730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. {1734) I. 65 On the outside 
they.. face the work all over with mortar thrown against it 
with a trowel, which they call harling. 2867 F, Francis 
Angling x. (1880) 385 The fishing . . is mostly from a boat, 
and the style is called ‘harling’. 2884 Q. Victoria More 
Leaves 348 The inn is merely a small, one-storied, ‘ harled * 
house. 1893 Daily Nesus 9 Feb. 6/3 You are rowed about 
the vast expanse of water in a stout boat, with a large 
phantom minnow, blue or brown, let out, by fifty yards of 
line, behind the boat . . This is the process of ‘ harling 
Harl, v . 2 dial. [Etymol. uncertain. 

Prob., from the sense, a different word from prec.] 

1 . trans. To entangle, twist, or knot together; 
to ravel or confuse. 

23.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 744 pe hasel & be ha3-borne were 
harled al samen. a zjzz Lisle Htcsb. (1752) 171 [Barley] 
harled or fallen down. 2876 Whitby Gloss., Harl'd , or 
hurfd, warped or crooked. 2883 Isle of Wight Gloss., 
Harl , to entangle ; to get thread into knots. 

b. intr. (for refi.) To become entangled, twisted, 
or confused. 

1609 C. Butlf.r Fern. Mon. Cvb, Twisting them [a 
bundle of reeds or straws] fast together in your hand, let the 
band harle or double in the very top of the Head, a 2722 
Lisle Husb. (1752)212 If corn haries or lodges, a scythe 
cannot carry a cradle. 

2 . trans. (See quots.) 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Harle , to harle a rabbit ; to 
cut and insinuate one hind leg of a rabbit into the other, for 
the purpose of carrying it on a stick. 2877 N. IV. Line. 
Gloss. 2878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. 35 An adept at 
everything, from ‘ harling' a rabbit upwards. 

Harlakeene,-ken(e,-kin,obs. ff. Harlequin. 
Harlas, var. of Hair-lace Obs., fillet. 

Harlat, -ry, obs. forms of Harlot, -ry. 
Harleian (hajlran, haulian), a. [ad. mod.L. 
Harlcidnits , f. surname Harley.] Of or belonging 
to Robert Harley Earl of Oxford (1661-1724), and 
his son Edward Harley ; esp. in reference to the 


library of books and MSS. collected by them, of 
which the MSS. were purchased in 1753 by the 
British nation and deposited in the British Museum. 

2744-6 (title) The Harleian Miscellany : a Collection of.. 
Pamphlets and Tracts, .selected from the Library' of Edward 
Harley, second Earl of Oxford. 1754 (////«*) Act of 26 Geo. II, 
for the purchase of the Museum or Collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and of the Harleian Collection of MSS. xBo8 A 
Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. in the Eritish Museum. 
1895 Zaehnsdokf Sh. Hist. Bookbinding 12 The Harleian 
style took its name from Harley, Earl of Oxford. It was 
red morocco with a broad tooled border and centre panels. 

Harlequin (haul flavin, -kin), sb. Forms: 6 
harlicken, 7 harlaken(e, -keen(e, -kin, arle- 
quin, 7- harlequin, [a. Fr. harlequin (1585 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), arlequin, ad. It. arlecchino. 

The Italian word is possibly the same^as OFr. Helle- 
quin , Herlequin, Herlekin, Hierlekin. Hielekin , Helquin, 
Hennequin, a devil celebrated in mediaeval legend, esp. in 
la niaisnie Helequin , Harlequin/ familta (Miege), a com- 
pany or troop of demon horsemen riding by night. Of this 
the ultimate origin is possibly Teutonic. See Diez, Mahn 
Etymol. Vntersuch Godefroy, Skeat.) . 

1 . A character in Italian comedy, subsequently in 
French light comedy ; in English pantomime a mute 
character supposed to be invisible to the clown and 
pantaloon ; he has many attributes of the clown (his 
rival in the affections of Columbine) with the addi- 
tion of mischievous intrigue; he usually wears parti- 
coloured bespangled tights and a visor, and carries 
a light ‘ bat *of lath as a magic wand. _ 

(In reference to quot 2590, it may_ be noticed that the 
arlecchino is said, in Italian Dictionaries, to have original i> 
represented the simple and facetious Bergantese man->ervam. 

fir Parra, Ded., Ming tog™ 
in my waye homeward.. It was my hoppe-.to light m felo •• 
ship with that famous Francuttip’ Hurhchen wbo..=shed 
me many particulars of the order and manrr of our play es. 
160S Day lie cf Guls It. iii, Like a Harlaltene in an Italia n 
comedy. 1607 Day, etc. Tra-J. Eng. Brc. (1E8.) 56 Here s 
an Italian Hartaken come to offer a play to your Lord- 
ship. 2632 Heywood Apol. Actors it- 43 To omit all 
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the Doctors. Zawnyes, Pantaloones, Harlakeenes, in which 
the French, but especially the Italians, have beene excellent. 
3676 Dryden Epil. Etltercdge's Man of Mode, Those 
nauseous Harlequins in Farce may pass. 1704 Addison 
Italy (1766) 63 Harlequin’s part is made up of blunders and 
absurdities. 1727 Fielding Lave in Scv. Masques it. i, A 
man of sense acts a lover just as a Dutchman would a harle- 
quin. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 107 A 
bundle of contradictions, a piece of patch-work, a mere 
harlequin's coat. 1757 Sm eatox in Phil . Trans. L. 204 As 
if an harlequin had leaped thro’ the window. 1759 Johnson 
Gen. Concl. Brumoys Grk. Theat.{K.\ They represented 
..a complete tragedy or comedy in the same manner as 
dumb harlequin is exhibited on our theatres. 1778 J. Q. 
Adams Diary 28 Apr. Wks. 1851 III. 146 In the evening 
we went to the Italian comedy, where Isaw a harlequin for 
the first time. 1817 Byron Beppo in, Harlequins and 
clowns, with feats gymnastics!. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ff It. 
fruls. I. 81 The papa! guard in their . . party-colored dress 
. .looking not a little like harlequins. 

b. iransf. A buffoon in general; a fantastic 
fellow. 

1878 Carlyle in Ld. R. Gower My Rcmitt. xxvii. (1883) 
II. 175 [He called Beaconsfield] ‘that melancholy harlequin ’. 

2 . A small breed of spotted dogs. So G. harle- 
hin (Grimm). 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. yiii. 286 The mongrel kind 
..the Dutch mastiff, the harlequin, ..and the Dane. 

3 . More fully Harlequin duck. A northern species 
of duck, Histrionicus minutus , with fantastically 
variegated plumage. 

1772 Forster in Phil. Trans. LX 1 I. 4x9 Anns. A. His - 
trionica . . Harlequin Duck. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 
vii. 269 Swans and brantgeese, harlequins and eiders. 1876 
Smiles Sc. Natur. xiii, The Harlequin . . and the Eider duck 
visit the loch occasionally in winter. 1884 Harpers Mag. 
Apr. 706/2 Harlequin-ducks of the gayest plumage. 

4 . The Oriental or noble opal. Also at l rib. 

1873 C. Robinson N. S. Wales 62 Opals . . Amongst the 

polished stones are some of the harlequin class. 

II. 5 . attrib. or as adj. Having the character- 
istics of a harlequin or of his dress ; burlesque, 
ludicrous ; particoloured. 

Harlequin china , service, set , a name given to a set of 
cups, etc., of different colours and patterns. 

1779 Wilkes Corr. (1805) V. 223 A formal declaration of 
war by harlequin heralds. 1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries 
Hum. LifefifaG) vi. i, A china Shakspeare and Milton in 
Harlequin jackets. 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. I. 
Addr. to Rdr. 10 At this Harlequin period of the world what 
is written one week may seem obsolete the next. 1871 Mrs. 
Whitney Real Folks^ xiii. (Cent.), She had six lovely little 
harlequin cups on a side-shelf in her china-closet, .rose, and 
brown, and gray, and vermilion, and green, and blue. 

6. Comb., as harlequin-leap , -preacher ; harle- 
quin-looking adj. Also harlequin bat, an Indian 
species, Scotophilus omalus , of pale tawny-brown, 
variegated with white spots ; harlequin beetle, 
a South American longicorn beetle, Acrocinus Ion - 
gimanus , with particoloured elytra; harlequin 
brant, the American white- fronted goose, Anser 
albifrons gambeii , also called pied or speckled brant ' 
harlequin cabbage-bug, an American hemip- 
terous insect, Murganliahistrionica, having brilliant 
markings; f harlequin deer, ?a particoloured 
fallow deer; harlequin duck: see 3; harlequin- 
flower, a name of the South African genus Spar- 
axis, N.O. Iridaccx , with great variety of colouring; 
harlequin garrot, the golden-eye duck or pied 
wigeon, a species of Clangula ; harlequin moth, 
the magpie moth, Abraxas grossulariata ; harle- 
quin pigeon, an Australian Bronze-wing pigeon ; 
harlequin ring (see quot.) ; harlequin rose, 
a variety of rose with striped petals ; harlequin 
snake, the coral-snake and other species of Elaps, 
so called from their variegated colouring of orange 
and black. 

1865 Wood Homes uithout H. vii:. (1868) 176^ The mag- 
nificent insect which is known to entomologists as the 
•Harlequin Beetle .. belongs to the wood-burro wers. 1882 
Stanford’s Compend. Gcogr., Central Arner. 128 The most 
deadly enemy of the gum-elastic tree is ., the well-known 
‘harlequin beetle*. 1872 C. V.^ Riley in 4,th Ann. Rep . 
Missouri Entomol. 35 * Harlequin cabbage bug. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer s.v. Ickzvorth , A park well stocked with the 
fine •harlequin-deer. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 162 A 
magnificent •harlequin garrot floated unmoved within a 
stones throw. 18x3 Examiner 1 Feb. 69/2 A •harlequin- 
leap through a window. _ 1835 Willis Penci Rings 1 . xv. 
jit The ‘harlequin-looking Swiss guard. 1847 Leich- 
hardt Jml. vii. 227 We saw two flocks of the ‘harlequin 
pigeon \PerisUra kistrionica\ 1760 Jortin Erasm. II. 
195 Stories of a *Harlequin-Preacher, who used to sur- 
prise his audience with his monkey-tricks. 1877 W. Jones 
Finger-ring 414 ‘Harlequin- rings .. were so called be- 
cause they were set round with \ ariously-coloured stones. 
1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta li6oo) 194 They were striped, 
red and white, and appeared to he leaves of the * Harlequin 
rose. 1885 C. F. Holder Marvels Anivt. Life 331 The 
coloring of the ‘harlequin [snake), .is exceedingly rich. 

Hence Harlequina, -ess, a female harlequin. 
Harlequine*sque, Harlequi'nic adjs . , having the 
style of a harlequin. Harlequinically adv ., after 
the manner of a harlequinade. Ha*rlequinism, 
the performance of a harlequin ; action character- 
istic of a harlequin. Ha'rle quinize v., to convert 
into a harlequin ; to dress or do up in fantastical 
colouring. 


3867 ‘Harlequina [see Harlequinade a.7 
1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. II. xii. 222 His blouse 
was stained with oil colours in a ‘harlequinesque disorder. 
1785 in Cornh. Mag. {1883) June 718 Humorous and charac- 
teristic masks ; among the best of which we reckon . . a 
whimsical •harlequiness. 1804 Miniature^ No. 4. 14 {title) 
Ode to the Rainbow, in the genuine Fantastical, Unmeaning, 
•Harlequinic Stylo of Sentimental Sonneteers. 1824 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. Clll. 47 The Tale. .is. .so ‘har- 
lequinically metamorphosing. _ x8o 8 Ediu. Rev. XII. 203 
The philosophical *harlequinism of that valiant knight. 
a 1852 Webster Wks. (1877) I. 345 In popular govern- 
ments, men must not.. be disgusted by occasional exhibi- 
lions of political harlequinism. 1876 Miss Broughton Joan 
11. vlii. III. 225 The small dining-room, .is travestied indeed 
and •harlequinized like the rest of the house. 

Harlequin, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.J a. trails. 
To conjure atvay, like harlequin in a pantomime, 
fa. intr. To piny the harlequin. 

1737 M. Green Spleen (1807) 148 And Kitten, if the humour 
hit Has harlequin’d away the fit. 1828 Webster, Harle- 
quin, to play the droll ; to make sport by playing ludicrous 
tricks. 

Harlequinade (hiLil/k(w)in^*d), sb. [a. F. 
arlequinade (1769 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. h)arlequin : 
see -ade.] A kind of pantomime ; that part of a 
pantomime in which the harlequin and clown play 
the principal parts. 

1780 T. Davies Mem. Garrick I.x. 129 He formed a kind 
of harlequinade, very different from that which is seen at the 
Opera Comique in Paris, where harlequin and all the charac- 
ters speak. 3823 Sismomii's Lit. Enr. (3846) I. xv. 439 A 
specimen of these old harlequinades. 1827 W. S. in Hone 
Every-day Bk. II. 502 In 1717, the first harlequinade, .was 
performed at the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 1867 
Morn. Star 27 Dec., The harleauinade subsequent to the 

transformation scene was cleverly supported by Mr. 

(harlequin), Mdlle. (columbine), Mr. (pantaloon), 

Miss (harlequina), and Mr. — — (clown). 

b. transf. Buffoonery ; fantastic procedure. 

1828 Macaulay Ess., Hallam (1887) 93 No unity of plan, 
no decent propriety of character and costume, could be found 
in the wild and monstrous harlequinade [reign of Chas. II). 
ft 1849 Poe Longfellow , Willis , etc. Wks. 1864 III. 334 
Every trick of thought and every harlequinade of phrase. 

C. A piece of fantastic particoloured work. 

1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 72 An elaborate 
harlequinade of stripes and diamonds on a raw blue or red 
ground, called illumination. 

Hence Harleqnina'disli a ., ncncc-wd., of the 
nature of a harlequinade. 

3859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 417 All is jarring, dis- 
cordant, tawdry and harlequinadish. 

Harleqaina/de, [f. prec. sb. : cf. to mas- 
querade .] intr . To play the harlequin; to act 
fantastically. Hence Harlequina ding vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

3788 ‘A. Pasquin' C/;i 7 f/r. Thespis, Tom Blanchard, Broad 
Humour the province of wit is Invading, And his efforts are 
weaken’d by harlequinading. 3823 New Monthly Mag. 
VII. 515 The three pirates who . . harlequinade it in the air 
on the banks. *88o Vern. Lee Stud. Italy iii. 175 The 
stream of masks harlequinading along. ^ 3894 Cornh. Mag. 
Feb. 160 As fantastic as the harlequinading tits. 

t Ha*rlequinery. [a. F. arlequinerie, f. 
h'arlequin : see - ery .] Pantomime, harlequinade. 

3741 Richardson Pamela (1811) IV. 89 The French taste 
is comedy and harlequinery ; the Italian, music and opera. 
3794 Mrs. Piozzi Synott. I. 167 Feats of harlequinery. 
Harlicken, obs. form of PIaklequin. 

+ Ha*rlock. Obs. Some flower not identified. 

It cannot be the same as hardock', and charlock, proposed 
by some, does not flower in May, and is not likely to have 
been used for decoration. 

a 3631 Drayton Dowsabel, This Maiden . . Went forth 
when May was in the prime, To get sweet setywall, The 
honey suckle, the harlock. The lily, and the lady-smock, To 
deck her summer hall. 

Harlot (ha-jlat, sb. Forms: 3- harlot; 3- 
4 herlot, {zpt- har-, herloz), 4 harelot, harlatte, 
4-6 harlote, -lotto, 5-6 -lat, 6 harllott. [As a 
word of masculine gender found early in 13th c., 
as feminine in 1 5th c. ; a, OF. herlot , harlot, arlot 
masc., lad, young fellow, base fellow, knave, vaga- 
bond = Pr. arlot vagabond, beggar, It. arlotlo 
‘a lack-latin or hedge-priest’ (Florio), ‘glutton, 
greedy gut, great eater’ (Baretti); cf. med.L. ar- 
lolus, erlotus glutton (Mahn) ; OSp. arlote, alrole 
lazy, sluggardiy, loafing ; OPg. alrotar to go 
about begging, Pg. to mock. Of this widely-dif- 
fused Romanic word, the ulterior history and origin 
are uncertain : see suggestions in Diez, Mahn Ety- 
molog. Untcrsuch. No. 155, and Skeat. 

The random ‘conjecture’ of Lambarde, 1570-6, retailed by 
many later writers, that harlot in sense 5 c was derived from 
the name of Arlette or Herleva, mother of William the Con- 
queror, could have been offered only after the earlier senses 
and uses of the word were forgotten.] 

+ 1 . A vagabond, beggar, rogue, rascal, villain, 
low fellow, knave. In later use (16-1 7th c.), some- 
times a man of loose life, a fornicator; also, often, 
a mere term of opprobrium or insult. Obs . 
a i22$ Ancr. R. 356 And beggen ase on harlot, ijif hit neod 
is, his liuenecS. c X330 R. Bkunne Chron.{\ 810) 317 A foule 
herlote him slowe [«« riband li tuayt], 1377 Langu P. PI. 
B. xvn. 308 He was vnhardy, pat harlot and hudde hym in 
inferno, c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 348 Ye false harlot, 
quod the Miilere, hast? c 1460 T own e ley Myst. (Surtees) 
248 Outt, harro ! what harlot is he That says his kyngdom 


shalbe cryde? 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 359 
Herefore, fals harlot, hursone, hald thy tong. 3549 Latimer 
3 rd Serm. bef.Edw. VI (Arb.) 86 Was not thys a sedyciouse 
harlot ? 3561-77 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 107 That I called 
him openly * oeggerly harlot and cutthrote *. c 1620 Z. 
Boyd Zion’s Floivers (1855) 103 A man a harlot, and a wife 
a whoore. 1659 D. Pell Intpr. Sea 37 What should you 
do with such Harlots in your Service? which calls for holi- 
ness, and better principled men. 

1 2 . An itinerant jester, buffoon, or juggler ; one 
who tells or does something to raise a laugh. Obs. 

a 1340 HAMroLE Psalter xxxix. 6 Hoppynge & daunnee- 
ynge of tumblers and herlotis, and oJ>er spectakils. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 48 Hold not pou with harlotes, here 
not heore tales, c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 111 . 352 Mynstrel 
and jo3elour, tumbler and harlot, wole not take of be puple 
bifore kei han shewid h er craft. 14.. Norn, in \Yr.- 
Wfllcker 694 note. Hie scurra. .harlot. 14. . Medulla, MS, 
Cant. (Promp. Parv.), Gerro, a tryfelour, or a harlott. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 175/2 An Harlott, balatro (A. histrio) .. iocti- 
lator, -trix. 

f 3 . Applied to a male servant or attendant ; a 
menial : cf. Kkaye, in similar use. Obs. 

13. . E. E. A llit. P. B. 39 pen he harlot with haste helded 
to )?e table, c 1386 Chaucer Sompti. T. 46 A sturdy harlot 
wente ay hem bihynde, That was hir hostes man, and har a 
sale, c 1450 Merlin 9 When hir suster com . . she brought 
with her a grete hepe of harlotys. 3536 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot . (1821) I. £5 He repudiat his nobil quene..and gart his 
vicious harlotis deforce hir. 

f 4 . == ‘ P'ellow * ; playfully f good fellow \ Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 647 He [Sotnonour] was a gentil 
harlot and a kynde Abettre Felawe sholde men noght fynde. 
a 1634 Chapman Revenge Hon. Wks. 1873 III. 325 That is 
an harlot. Prithee be musical and let us taste The sweet- 
ness of thy voice. 

5 . Applied to a woman, a. As a general term of 
execration. (Cf. 1.) rare . 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 326 What, ye harlottes, I haue 
aspied certeyn That ye be traytours to my lord the kyng. 
1823 Carlyle Early Lett. (Norton) II. 236, I bullyrag the 
sluttish harlots of the place. 

+ b. A female juggler, dancing-girl, ballet-dancer, 
or actress. (Cf. 2.) Obs. 

3483 Cath. Angl. 175/2 An Harlott .. ioculatrix, panto- 
mini a . . his trix. 

C. spec. An unchaste woman ; a prostitute ; a 
strumpet. 

(Very frequent in 16th c. Bible versions, where Wyclif had 
Jtoore, whore ; prob. as a less offensive word.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 249 The harlottes at Rome 
were callede nonaria;. 35x3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) 
II. 784 King Edwarde woulde say that he had three concu- 
bines .. the thirde the holyest harlot in the realme. 1526 
Tihdklf. L uke xv. 30 Thy sonne.. which hath devoured thy 
goodeswith har!ootes[WvcL.hooris; Rhem. whoores]. 1535 
Coverdale Job xxxi. 9 O then let my wife be another mans 
harlot 1570-6 LAMBARDE/-Vm///£.AV«*(i826)2oo Robert, the 
Duke of Normandie, had issue by a Concubine (whose name 
.. was Harlothe, and after whom, as I coniecture, such in- 
continent women have ever since beene called Harlots). 
1573-80 Baret Alv. H 170 An harlot, a whore, a strumpet, 
meretrix. [The only sense mentioned.) 3667 Milton P.L. 
iv. 766 Not in the bought smile Of Harlots, loveless, joyless, 
unindeard. 17x8 Prior Pleasure 905 To each new harlot 
I new altars dress- 1826 Scott Woodst. iii, A tyrant and a 
harlot were fitting patron and patroness for such vanities. 
1859 Tennyson Virnen 819 Tho’ harlots paint their talk as 
well as face, With colours of the heart that are not theirs. 
fig. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. i. 21 How is the faithful 
citie become an harlot ! [Wycl. 1382 a strumpet; 3388 an 
hoore.J 17.. Philips Wit Wisdom (R-), Wit is a harlot 
beauteous to the eye. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, The Church 
a harlot then, When first she wedded civil power. x86« 
Pusey Min. Prvph. 298 The wealth. .shall go to another 
harlot, Nineveh. 

J*6. Applied to unchaste persons of both sexes. Se. 
1563 W1N3ET FourScoir Thrc Quest, liii. Wks. 1888 1 . 109 
Gif the harlotis, for quhais causs roatrimonie is violatit or 
adnullit, may mary wthiris. Ibid. 110 The twa harlotis to 
be 3okit vp in a praitendit band of matrimonie. 

fa. Hence, Play the harlot. (Chiefly of women.) 
i 53 S Coverdale Ezek. x\ i. 28 Thou hast played the 
whore also with the Assirians .. Yee thou hast played the 
harlot. 1541 Load. Chrcn.Hcn. VIII in Cantd. Misc. IV. 
j6 Hanggid andquartarid .. for playing the harlottes with 
queen Kataryn that then was. X596DALRYMPLE tr. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. ix. 226 Nobil men., with quhomshewasaccuiset 
to play the harlat. xfixx Bible Hos. iii. 3 Thou shalt not 
play the harlot. 1885 Bible (R.V.)App., [American Revisers’ 
renderings] Substitute .. ‘play the harlot’ for ‘go a whor- 
ing ’ and * commit whoredom*. 
f 7 . Applied to the pointed boots worn in the 
14th c. Obs. 

13.. Eulog. Hist. (Rolls) III, 231 Habent etiam caligas 
..quas cum corrigiis ligant ad suos 1 paltokkos ' quas vocan- 
tur ‘ harlottes ’ [v. r. harlotes], et sic unus ‘ harlot ’ servit 
alteri. 

8. attrib. passing into adj . : That is a harlot ; of 
or pertaining to a harlot. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 27032 Harlot sagh, speche o disur, rimes 
vnnght, gest of Iogolur, 13.. A'. Alts. 3336 Thow him 
clepedst an harlot gome : Now thow seist he is the beste 
knyght. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1234 * Wat ! harlot gadelyng 
.. mote pou be he3e an-honge 1 ’ c 1470 Henry Wallace t. 
219 Rouch rewlyngisapon thi harlot fete. 1570 Buchanan 
Ane Admonit. Wks. (1892)24 Godles papist es, harlat pro- 
testantis. _ 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. li. 138 And teare the 
stain’d skin of my Harlot brow. 3667 Milton P . L . ix. 
1060 The Harlot-lap Of Philistean Dalilah. 3742 Pope 
Dune. iv. 45 A Harlot form, soft gliding by. a 3774 W. 
Harte Vis. Death (R.), Colours laid on with a true harlot 
grace ; They only show themselves, and hide the face. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul xviii. I. 331 The harlot city which had 
made the nations drunk with the. .wine of her fornications. 
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9 . Comb. Harlot-house, a brothel or stews. 

2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea Ep. Ded. Cviij, The Mercenary 
Harlot houses that bee in the Italian.. and Spanish Cities. 
Harriot, v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To play the 
harlot. Hence Harloting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1641 Milton Anivtadv . i. Wks. (1847) 58/2 They that 
spend their youth in loitering, bezzling, and harlotting. 1675 
Wycherley Country Wife v. iv, O ! thou harloting har- 
lotry 1 hast thou done't then? 1697 C. Leslie Snake in 
Grass (ed. 2) 35 By their own Argument, all the Quakers 
are Harlotted from the Church of Christ. 1864 Daily 
Tel. 9 Feb,, How about the courtesans harlotting in your 
streets ? 

+ Ha-rlotize, v. Obs. trans. To make a harlot 
of; lo characterize as a harlot ; to call harlot. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 150 Is it to har- 
lotize, thinkst thou, a Goddesse, wrong too small ? 

Harlotry (haulptri), sb. ( a .) [f. Hablot sb. + 
-KYj 

+ 1 . Buffoonery, jesting; ribaldry, scurrility, scur- 
rilous talk ; obscene talk or behaviour. Obs. 

ci 3*5 Song Mercs 132 in E. E. P. (1862) 122 Now har- 
lotrie for murj>e is holde, And vertues turnen in-to vice. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 27623 (Falrf.) Of pride be-comis. .manikin 
vnnaite o^er Als sange of harlot ery & lesing. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. v. 413, I haue leuere here an barlotrie or 
a somer game of souteres, Or Iesynges to laughe at. 1382 
Wyclif Eph. v. 4 Either filthe, or foly speche, or harlotrie 
[1388 harlatrye ; 1526-34 Tindale gestinge; 1582 Rhein . . 
scurrilitie], that perteyneth not to thing, c 144a Jacob's 
Well (E. E. T. S.) 134 pe v. inche is harlotrie, makyng 
iapys a-forn folk, in pleying at pe spore, at pe bene, at pe cat. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 176/1 To do Harlot try, scurrari. 1578 
Gudc < 5 ; Godlie Ballatis Title-p. ; Diueris vtheris Ballattis 
change! t out of prophane Sangis m godlie sangis, for auoyd- 
ing of sin and harlatrie. 1809 Scott Earn. Lett. 10 Sept,, 
To reprint., the only original Caxton. .with all the supersti- 
tion and harlotrie which the castrator. .chose to omit. 
f 2 . Filth, trash. Obs. 

1467 Ordin . Worcester in Eng. Gilds 374 Item that no 
man caste donge or harlotry at the slipp. ner vpon the key. 
Ibid. 398 That non persone cast eny donge of eny manere 
harlotre in the Slippe goynge to Severne. 

3 . Profligacy or vice in sexual relations, unchastity; 
the conduct of a harlot ; dealing with harlots; the 
practice or trade of prostitution. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 353 Lechoures. .of her harlotrye 
and horedome in her clde tellen. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. 
T. 1018 Thanne shal he knowen al hire harlotrye. 02400 
Destr. Troy 5024 In hordam & harlatry vnhyndly to lye. 
* 53 ° Palsgr. 229/1 Harlottrye, paillardyse. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 104/30 Harlotrie, meretricinm. 1645 Rutherford 
Tryal <$• Tri. Faith (1845I 37 This, .causeth Joseph see 
nothing in harlotry, but pure, unmixed guiltiness against 
God. 1858 Froude^ Hist. Eng, IV. xviii. 65 Happy con- 
trast to the court, with its intrigues and harlotries. 

4 . cotter . A harlot; a term of opprobrium for 
a woman. (In 1821 collective.') 

1584 Peele Arraignnt. Paris iv. iii, A harlotry, I warrant 
her. 1596 Shaks. i Den. IV, m. i.. 198 A peeuish selfe- 
will'd Harlotry. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant m. ii, You 
are a company of proud harlotries : I’ll teach you to take 
place of tradesmen's wives. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) III. iv. 26, I expect you^ will produce the little 
harlotry. 1821 Byron Sardan. 11. i. 126 He loved his queen 
— And thrice a thousand harlotry besides, c 1836 Landor 
I mag. Conv. Wks. II. 91/2, I have no patience with the 
bold harlotry. 

5 . Jig. Meretriciousness, illegitimate at tractiveness. 

1768 G. Mason Eng. Gard. 1. (R.), The simple farm 

eclips'd the garden's pride, Ev’n as the virgin blush of 
innocence, The harlotry of art. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. 
(1798) 57 They will then perceive .. the harlotry cf the 
ornaments. 1814 Blackiv . Mag, XVI. 425 To throw off . . 
the harlotry of the imagination. 

t B. attrib. or as adj. Base, scurvy, filthy, worth 
less, trashy. Obs . 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 305 A young Harlotry 
filth. _ 1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Descr. Germ. 1. 259 Cattle 
plentie, but for the most part harletry runts. ? c 2600 Dis- 
tracted Emp. n. i. in Bullen O. PI.. III. 193 Thys vertue 
is The scurvycst, harlottryest, undoeing thynge That ever 
mixte with rysing courtyers thoughts, a 1607 J. Raynolds 
Proph, Haggai iv. (1649) 57 N° building was to be found., 
unles it be three Or four harlotrey houses. 1663 Dryden 
Wild Gallant m. ii, I squorn your harlotry tricks, that I do. 
Harm (haam), sb. Forms; 1-3 hearm, 2-5 
herm, 3 (harem), hcerm, (terme), (3-5 arme), 
3~7 herme, har me, (4 harim, arm, 5 harome), 
6 Sc. hairm(e, 3- harm. [Com. Teutonic ; OE. 
hearm, corresp. to OFris. herm , OS. harm , 
OHG. harm, haram (mod.G. harm ), ON. harmr 
grief, sorrow, rarely harm, hurt (Sw. harm, Da.- 
harme) OTeut. *harmo-z: perh. cogn. w. Skr.- 
srama labour, toil.] 

I. Evil (physical or otherwise) as done to or 
suffered by some person or thing; hurt, injury, 
damage, mischief. 

Btoaxmlf (Z.) 1893 No he mid hear me of hliSes nosan, 
gaes[tas] grette. a 1x23 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 His men 
mycel to hearme afire gedydon. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
277 To gret harm to al ]>ys lond, the gode kyng he slou. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 4898 (Fairf.) Do ham na arme in 11a way. 
c 1380 Sir Ftmmb. 2578 pay mowe nojt her y-wys hem- 
selue fram herme saue. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 537 
Thou shalt have no harme truely. c xaoo Maundev. (1839) 
iv. 23 Sche doth non harm to no man, but 31F men don hire 
* harm. 1442 Searchers' Verdicts in Surtees Mtsc. (1888) x8 
Ye same place has taken mikel herm for defaut of a gutter. 
e.1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 28 in Bahees Bk. 72 Vnto 
your Elders gentle be, agaynst them say no harme. _ a 1586 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxv. 59 3 C knaw quhat hairme he 


hes susteind. 1632 Lithgow Trav. n. 62 What harme was 
done by us amongst the Infidels, we were not assured. 
1657 R* Ligon Barbadocs (1673) 62 Caterpillars’., do very 
great harm. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 21 Harm 
watch, Harm catch. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe A’twr. Forest x, 
I meant no harm. 1849 Macaulay Hist . Eng. II. 44 Aware 
that the divulging of the truth might do harm. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 331 Rains doing harm instead of good. 

b. With a and pi. An evil done or sustained ; ’an 
injury, a loss. 

a 1000 Ca'dmotis Gen. 756 Ealle synt uncre hearmas ge- 
wrecene. c izoo Vices <5- Virtues (1888) 59 Mr < 5 u mu3e 
pollen alle harmes and scames and bismeres. c 1380 Wyclif 
Set. Whs. III. 349_Oper bodili harmes. C1461 Poston Lett . 
No. 428 II. 73 Of ij haTmys the leste is to be take. 1583 
Babington Commandnu viii. (1637) 73 Wise is hee, whom 
other mens harmes can cause to take heede. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers II. iv. 263 The inconceivable Harms he did 10 
Christendom. 1863 Longf. Wayside I/m , Birds of Killing- 
w>oW/txix,They . .from yourharvestskeep a hundred harms. 

e. Out of harm's way ; Out of the way of doing 
or of sustaining injury. 

a x66i Fuller Worthies (1840) I. xviii. 61 Some great 
persons .. have been made sheriffs, to keep them out of 
harm ’s^ way. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 207 He took care to 
keep himself out of harms way. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 136 
f 4 People send Children . . to School to keep them out of 
Harm's way. 1890 H. M. Stanley Darkest Africa I. xiv. 
333 They had .. migrated in time out of harm’s way. 

t 2 . Grief, sorrow, pain, trouble, distress, affliction. 
Also with a and pi. To make harms (quot. 1375) : 
to make lamentation. Obs. 

a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 751 Eac is hearm gode, mod-sorfj 
;;emacod. a 1300 Cursor M. 24989 pis harm mi hert it helcl 
sa hard.. c 2375 .Sc. Leg. Saints , Johannes 68 Mony ane 
Of hir kine . .Folowit hyr, makand hnrmys. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sqr.’s T. 578, I wende verrailyThat he had felt as muchc 
harm as I Whan J>at I herde hym speke and saugh his hewe. 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 197 Sic hauie harme sail 
happin to ^our hart. 1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 47 
He lays aside his Arms, for harms to feed his humour. 

+ 3 . Pity, a pity. (Cf. F. dommagei) Obs. 

c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4230 It was harme. it wanted 
oght. 2535 Stewart Ciyn. Scot. III. 44 Sobbit full soir 
that harme wes for to heir. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as harm-doer , - doing , -tak- 
ing ; harm-avertings -eschewing adjs. 

c 1220 Bestiary 389 Husebondes hire haten for hire harm 
dedes. 1386 in Rymer Fccdera (1709) VII. 526/2 pair sail 
not be at pa Rydings no Harme doynges. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 8r Them .. y* ben harmedoers and 
loueth falshode and desepcion. 1571 Golding Calvin on 
Ps. xxxiv. 11 To live quietly... without any harmetaking, 
2641 Milton Ch. Govt. r. v, I judge they may pass without 
harm-doing to our Cause. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Ryd- 
berg’s Tent. Mythol. 102 Harm-averting songs. 

Harm, V. Forms ; 1 hearmian, 2-3 baxemen, 
hearmen, hasrmen, 2-5 herme, 3-4 hermien, 
3-7 harme, 4 harmi, -y, 6 arme, 4- harm. [OE. 
hearmian , f. hearm Harm sb . : cf. OHG. hartnjan, 
hannen, hen?ien to calumniate, injure.] 

To do harm (to) ; to injure (physically or other- 
wise) ; to hurt, damage. Orig. in/r. To be hurt- 
ful, with dative (like L. nocere), which was some- 
times in ME. expressed by/<7, but generally became 
a simple object, making the verb trans. 
c xooo /Elfric Horn. 1 . 140 Gif 5 u hine for^itst, hit bearmatS 
be sylfum and na Gode. c xooo in Leg. Rood 205 peah pe 
hit hearmije sumum. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 107 To hermen 
alle monnen. <11225 Ancr. R, 64 pe wise inon askeft.. 
hwecJer ei ping hermeS more wummon pene hire eien. 2340 
Ayenb. 23 To opren ha wyle barmy. . to miszigge to ham pet 
he wyle harmi. 139 J Langl. P. Pi. C. iii. 248 And holy 
churche porw hem worth harmed for euere. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, 175 Protractyng of tyme onely hurted 
and harmed the Kyng. 1653 Walton Angler vii. 153 
Harme him as little as you may possibly, that he may live 
the longer. 1659 P ELI « impr. Sea 77 note , An High 
Elme. .in the midst of a Garden .. harms all round about it. 
1784 Cowper Task vi. 578 He that hunts Or harms them 
there, is guilty of a wrong. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
291 When a man has no sense he is harmed by courage, 
b. absol. To do harm or injury. 

1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. m. 136 And hongep him for hate i 
pat harmede neuere. 2546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867)23 She 
can no more harme than can a she ape. 2633 P. Fletcher j 
Ps. cxxvii. (R.), As arrows . . Where they are meant, will 
surely harm, And if they hit, wound deep and dread. 

Hence Harmed, Ha*rming ppl. adjs. 
c 2440 Provtp. Parv. 228/1 Harmyd, dampnificatus. 2563 
Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 149 They temper the harming 
force of the colde of it. 

Harm, -e, obs. forms of Arm sb. 1 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3237 He. .clepys hym in harmez. 

(jHarmala (haumala), hannel (haumel). 
[Late L., = Gr. appaXa, from Semitic; cf. Arab. 
harrntl wild rue, whence the form harrncT, 

cf. F. hartnale (1694 in Hatz.-Dann.).] 

Wild rue, Pcganum Har mala, a plant native 
to Southern Europe and Asia Minor. Also attrib., 
as harmala red, a red colouring matter obtained 
from the seeds of the plant. Hence Harma l ine 
(ha-imabin), Chern ., a white crystalline alkaloid 
(C 15 H 14 N 2 0 ) obtained from the seeds of wild 
rue. Harmalol (haumalfl), another alkaloid 
(Ci-jH^NoO), from the same source. 

c xooo Sax~ Leeckd. II. 240 Sealf. .armelu . . wyl on butcran 
tosealfe. 1753 Chambers Cycl.SvPp., Harmala , Harmcl, 
or wild rue. 2847 Craig, Harmatitie. 2865 Watts DrV/. 
Chem. III. 7 The seeds contain about 4 per cent, of alkaloids 


of which one- third consists of harmine and two-thirds of 
harmaline. Harmala red, the seeds of harmala contain 
also a red colouring matter. 2889 Watts’ Diet. Chem.: 
Harmalol. 

t Ha*rman. Thieves' Cant. Obs. [Origin of first 
syllable uncertain, ? from hardman ; -man{s as in 
crackmans, darkmans, etc.] 

1 . pi. Harmans, the stocks. 

2567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The karinans, thestockes. 
Ibid. 86 So may we happen on the Harmanes. ., So we maye 
chaunce to set m the stockes. 2609 Dekker Lanthornc <5- 
Candle-lt. C iij b, To put our stamps in the Harmans. 

2 . Short for Harmati beck : A constable. 

1725 Neyv Cant. Diet., Harman , a Constable, a 2792 
Grosf. Olio (1796) 231 When I leave Nan in the vile Har- 
man's hands. 1829 Lytton Disowned 8 The worst have an 
awe of the harman’s claw. 

Hence f Ha-rman-beck [beck, Beak a 

constable ; the parish-constable or beadle. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The harntan beck, the 
Counstable. 1609 Dekker Laiithome <$• Candlc-lt. Ciij b, 
The Ruffin cly the nab of the Harman beck. 2642 Bromc 
Joviall Crew 11. Wks. 1873 HI. 388 Let’s, .bowse in defiance 
o’th' Harman-Beck. 1822 Scott Nigel xxxv, I am not the 
lad to betray anyone to the harman-beck. 

Harmatian (haim?*Jan), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
apfxaT- chariot + -IAN.] (See quots.) 

1774 Burney Hist. Mies. (2789)!. 386 Plutarch enumerates 
the changeswhich he made in the Harmatian, or chariot air. 
x86x J. S. Adams 5000 M us. Terms. Harmatian or chariot 
air, a spirited martial air employeci to animate the horses 
that drew the chariot during battle. 

II Harmattan (hajmartan, in 18th c. ha'Jma- 
t»n). Also 7 harmetan, 8 -atan, (air-mattan). 
[From haratnata , the name in the Fanti or Tsht 
lang. of W. Africa. 

According to Norris in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 52(1780) *a 
corruption of AJterramantah, compounded of Aherraman 
to blow and tah tallow, grease, with which the natives rub 
their skin to prevent their growing dry and rough ’ ; but 
acc. to Christaller, Diet. Asante & Fante Lang, (Basel 1881), 
a borrowed foreign word, viz. 4 Sp. haimatan , an Arabic 
word (But no such Arabic word has been found.)] 

A dry parching land-wind, which blows during 
December, January, and February, on the coast of 
Upper Guinea in Africa ; it obscures the air with 
a red dust-fog. 

1671 R. Bohun Wind 195 Of the Harmetans in Guiny. 
1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 149 Air-mattans, or Har- 
matans, are impetuous Gales of Wind from the Eastern 
Quarter about Midsummer and Christmas. 2725 J. Reynolds 
View Death (1735) 30 And Harmatans revenge the richness 
of their oar. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. 5 During those 
months when the harmattan is known to raise clouds of dust 
high into the atmosphere. 

attrib. 1671 R. Bohun Wind 296 The Harmetan Winds, 
so called by the Natives, come.. in December about Christ- 
mas. 1803 T. Wintekbottom Sierra Leone I. ii. 2 note. 
Known by the name of the harmattan wind. 2828 Carlyle 
Misc. (2872) I. 187 The Harmattan breath of doubt. 
Harmel : see Harmala. 

Harmer (ha'imoi). [f. Harm v. + -er L] One 
who or that which harms ; an injurer. 

2583 Babington Commandm. viii. (1637) 69 Harmersofthe 
commodities which they inioy. 2838 J. Struthers Poetic 
Tales 14 Fell Boreas, cruel harmer. 
t Harmesay, hariuisay'. Sc. Obs. Also 
6 harmissQ. [Origin uncertain : it perh. contains 
the word harm.'] A cry of grief or distress ; = ‘ alas’. 

a 2487 How Good Wife taught her Dan. 102 Than 4 had 
I wittyn 1 ' will thai say, With mony ‘ alias ’ and harmesay. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 84 4 Bot now’, he said, 
‘allace, and harmissa ! For all" that welth is went full far 
awa X552 Lyndesay Monarche 5973 Than sail thay say, 
With mony hydous harmesay, Allace ! gude Lorde. 2603 
Philotus civ, AUace, and harraisay. .quhat sail I say? 

Harmful (harmful), a. [f. Harm jA + -ful.] 
Fraught with harm or injury ; injurious, hurtful. 

<z 2340 Hampole Psalter Ixi. 10 It is a harmefull winninge 
to win cattell and tine rightowsnes. 2388 Wyclif Prozt. i. 22 
Hou long foolis schulen coueyte tho thingis that ben harm- 
ful to hem silf. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. <5- Lim. Mon. xiv, 
Howharmefull it wolde be to the kynge, and to hisreaume, 
yff his commons were pouere. 2549 Udall, etc. Erasitt. 
Par. Heb. iv. (R.), An harmful! person. 2562 J. Heywood 
Prov. Epigr. (1867) 95 Better is . . A harmelesse lie, than 
a harmefull true tale. 2625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents 
v. v. 344 Fame is ever quicker ..to bring us harmefull news, 
then such as we desire. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, l 115 
And sleepy Poppies harmful Harvests yield. 1814 Cary 
Dante, Par. iv. 65 That other doubt Which moves thee, js 
less harmful. 2885 Manch. Exam. 25 May 4/7 To establish 
and endow a particular form of religion by the State is 
harmful to religion generally. 0 _ 

Harmfully (ha*jmfuli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.J 
In a harmful manner; injuriously, mischievously. 

ex 374 Chaucer Boetk. 11. pr. j. 21 (Camb, MS.) Cast a- way 
hir )>at pleyyth so harmfully. 2534 More On the Passion 
Wks. 1274/2 To see theyr fayned friend.. so harmefully 
disceiue them. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 353 Men that 
were harmfully troublesome. 2892 Leeds Mercury 25 May 
5/3 The thought.. operated harmfully upon his imnd. 

Ha-rmfolness. [f. as prec. + -kess.] The 
quality of being harmful ; injuriousness. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia v. Wks. 465 This Daiphantus,. is- 
guised himself like a woman ; which being l. he . m °LV}" 1 P' e 
and hurtless sex might easier hide his subtile harTnfulnesS; 

1696 Tryon Misc. 1 . 22 Whether it be in \ 

Harmful ness. 2850 Kingsley d 

words, of the harmfulness of which I had no no ti 01 . 

Harmine (haumain). Chem- [L Harma(la 
+ -IKE.] An alkaloid (CjsHjoNaO) contained in 
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the seeds of Harmala, or obtained by oxidation 
ofharmaline. (Discovered in 1847.) Hence Har- 
mi’nic acid, an acid (C 10 H 8 N 2 O 4 ) obtained by 
oxidation of harmine. 

1864 Webster, Harmine. 1865 Watts Did. Client. III. 

10 Harmine. .is a weaker base than harmaline. 1889 Ibid., 
Hanmnic acid. 

Ha’rming, vbl. sb . [f. Harm v. + -ino k] 
The action of the verb Harm ; harm, injury, hurt. 
In quot. a 1 300 -sorrow, grief. 

<11300 Cursor M. 9385 A ! lauerd, gret herming was [>ar. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. no Erie Patrik. .hartnyng did ws 
mast. 1623 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (2712) 
117 The harming of the one is the weakning of the working 
of the other. 1719 D’Urfey Pills 1. 189 Dreadful harming. 
Harmissa, var. of Harmesay Obs. 

Harmless (haumles), a. [f. Harm sb. +-less.] 

1 . Free from harm or injury'; unhurt, uninjured, 
unharmed. Now rare. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 72/39 Harmles he feol and hoi man 
i*nov3* c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2664 HyPerntnestra, To 
passen harmlesse of that place, She graunted hym. 1480 
Canton Chron . Eng. ccxiv. cox The scottes escaped harme- 
lees. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Sabrina xvi, Drowne mee, and 
let my mother harmlesse goe. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 
I. 482 Some . . undertook by this means .. to save harmless 
the religion of others. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xii, 
Pecking up her food quite harmless and successful. 

2 . Free from loss, free from liability to punish- 
ment, or to pay for loss or damage ; esp. in to save 
harmless. 

1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 33 That Jr’’ same Ionet saue and 
kepe harmeles myn heirs.. a-3ens Iohn Roc.^ 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (ArbJ 46 Yf ye saue me harmles in the spirituel 
court. 1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 103E, That he the 
same R. S... shall acquite, discharge, and from time to time 
for euer saue harmelesse the said H. M. and J. his wife. 1651 
Marius Bills of Exchange 23 Giving Bond to save 
rmelesse. 1755 Magens Insurances I. 112 It was agreed 
to keep the king harmless. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 
472 A person, .covenanted . . that he would save the lessee 
harmless from any claiming by, from, or under him. 

3 . Free from guilt ; innocent, arch. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 509 Harmles me him nom, & mid 
hors to drou, & suj>pe anhunge him. 13,. E. E. A Hit. P. 
A. 67s pe ry3t-wys man schal se hys face, pe harmlez hapel 
schal com hym tylle. 1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 279/1 
To the helpe and defence of his good and harmelesse neygh- 
hour, against y * malice and crueltie of y J wrong doer. 1594 
1st Pt. Contention vL 24 In Pomphret Castle harmelesse 
Richard was shamefully raurthered. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves x. xxix. 50 How happy . . those things live, that 
follow harmless Nature? 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. 
Char. v. 134 Up to the very last scene, she bears him harm- 
less of all suspicion. 

4 . Doing or causing no harm ; not injurious or 
hurtful ; inoffensive, innocuous. 

*533 More Atisw. Poysoncd Bk. Wks. 1047/ j They Ioue 
better hunger and thurste, then the harmelesse lacke of 
them bothe. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 71 The_ sucking 
Lambe, or harmelesse Doue. 1653 Walton A ngler i. 16 The 
most honest, ingenious, Harmless Art of Angling. 1718 
Motteux Quix. (1733) II. 279 The harmlessest Fellow in 
the World. 1809-20 Coleridge Friend (i860 29 One of the 
most harmless of human vanities. 1894 J. T. Fowler A dam- 
nan Introd. 32 The harmless snake. 

5 . Comb., as harmless-looking. 

1890 Marie Corelli Wormwood 111. 248 Liquid.. harm- 
less-looking as spring-water. 

Ha-rmlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY -.] In a 
harmless manner; without causing or receiving 
injury. 

1561 T. Norton Cahnn’s Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 740 They 
might behave themselves harmlesly and quietly together. 
1653 Walton Angler i. 32 He had spent that day . . both 
harmlesly and in a Recreation that became a Church-man. 
1796 Morse Avicr. Geog. II. 301 Their balls passed harm- 
lessly oyer the heads of the Russians. 1880 McCarthy 
Own Times IV. 83 The sudden tumult was harmlessly over. 

Ha*rmlessness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being harmless ; inoffensiveness. 

2596 Thomas Lat. Did. (1606), Innocentia, innocencie, 
integritie, harmelessenesse. 2646 P. Bulkeley Gospel^ Covt. 
v. 382 Justnesse in dealing without holiness^, is but 
heathenish harmlessnesse. 1758 Warburton Div. Legat. 
Pref. Wks. 1811 IV. 55 Its harmlessness or malignity is the 
only matter of inquiry. 2879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. ix. 
251/1 The absolute harralessness of the safety matches. 

•f HaTmoge. Obs . [L. harmoge = Gr. apftoyrj 
joining, fitting, arrangement, f .appofav to fit.] A 
harmony of colours or sounds. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 528 As for the apt coherence of 
one colour with another, the iomt as it were between, and 
the passage from one to another, they named it Harmoge. 
2662 Evelyn Chalcogr. v. 128 The alteration could no more 
certainly be defin’d, then [by] the Semitons or Harmoge in 
Musick. 

Harmole, harmehole, obs. ff. Armhole. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 637/17 Hec aeella, harmole. 
c 1475 Piet. Voc.* Ibid. 748/21 Hoe bachium , a harmehole. 

|| Harxuonia (ha.iraou*nia). Anat. .. [L. har - 
monia , a. Gr. appovta joining, joint, agreement, 
harmony, etc. ; in Galen, 4 the union of two bones 
by mere apposition*. See also Harmony.] A 
kind of suture in which the two bones are apposed 
to each other by plane or nearly plane surfaces. 

1657 physical Diet., Harmonia, is the’ juncture of a bone 
hyaline. 1842 E. Wilson Ana t. Vade M. (ed. ’2) 42 The 
Harmonia suture is the simple apposition of contiguous sur- 
faces.^ x 83 i Mivart Cat 121 The adjoined even edges form 
what is termed an harmonia or false suture. 
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7 Harmoniae (htumtM'niatk), a. noncc-wd, 
[f. Gr. apfiovia Harmony + -AC.] Relating to 
harmony, or to the cultivation of music; “Har- 
monic; a. 1. Also absol. 

1771 Mrs. J. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury _ I. 
212 They talk of nothing but the charms of the Harmoniae 
meeting. Ibid. 216 The Harmoniae met last night . . The 
Harmoniae is over. 

t Hariuonracal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Full of harmony, harmonious ; harmonica], 

1536 Primer Hen. VIII, Jesus, the honor • Angelicall, 
To them so sweet armoniacall. 1620-55 I. Jones Stone- 
Heng (1725) 23 There’s no one Structure . . wherein more 
clearly shines those harmoniacal Proportions, a 2660 Ham- 
mond 19 Serm. v. Wks. 2684 IV. 592 To tune him to that 
sweet harmoniacal Gospel temper. 1693 J. Beaumont On 
Burnet’s Th. Earth 1. 72 Another mind, to whom other 
harmoniacal Laws may be more pleasing. 

Harmonial (haimtfu'nial), a . rare. [f. L. har- 
monia , a. Gr. apfxovta Harmony + -al.] Pertaining 
to or characterized by harmony or agreement ; har- 
monious. (In quot. 1622, Relating to collation of 
parallel passages : sec Harmony 6.) 

2569 Sanford tr. Agrippa’s Van. Arles job, A certaine 
Harmoniall daunsinge of the heauenly Bodies. 2622 Calus 
Stat. Servers (1647) 122 Seeing the Statute Law can receive 
no due construction, but by the rules of the Common Law, 
I have . .made a harmonial composition of them both. 2691 
Tryon IVisd. Dictates hi All Vegitative Foods .. are far 
more agreeable and 'harmonial than Flesh or Fish. 2884 
Nonconf. <5- Indep. 17 Ian. 55/3 The peeping moon con- 
tributes to the harmonial rivalry of colour. 

t Harm O' Ilian. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. harmonia 
Harmony + -an, after musician .] One versed in 
harmony or music ; a musician. 

2603 Holland Plutarch'sIIor. 2257 Lasus the harmonian 
. .brought a great change into Musicke. 

Harmonic (hamifnik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
harmonicas, a. Gr. appovuc 6 s skilled in music, 
musical, in neut. pi. ap/xoviKa as sb., theory of music, 
music, f. apfioi'ta Harmony : see -10. Cf. F. har- 
monique (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Relating to music, musical ; in re- 
ference to ancient music, Relating to melody as 
distinguished from rhythm. Obs. exc. in specific 
uses. 

Harmonic hand : a figure of the left hand, having the 
finger-joints marked with the syllables denoting the notes 
of Guido Aretino’s scale. Harmonic telegraph : see quot. 
2884. 

2570 Levins Manip. 221/33 Harmonicke, harmonicas. 
1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 2259 The Harmonique skill 
conteineth the knowledge of intervals, compositions, sounds, 
notes and mutations. 1694 W. Holder Harmony (1732) 
Introd.. Of the Nature of Sound in General ; and then, more 
particularly, of Harmonick Sounds. 1782 Burney Hist. 
Ilus. II. 90 No proof can be found in the writings of Guido 
that the Harmonic Hand was of his construction. 2852 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xi. At the Sol’s Arms, where the Har- 
monic Meetings take place. 2880 W. H. Husk in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 82 An association for. .printing the best music 
..called the Royal Harmonic Institution.^ Ibid. 691 Haring- 
ton. .bom in 1727. .founded the Harmonic Society of Bath. 
2884 Knight Diet. Mcch. Supp., Harmonic telegraph, a 
telephone, which sends messages by audible musical tones. 

b. Addicted to music ; musical, nonce-use. 

2796 Burnev Mem. Metastasio II. 200 Heroes of the 
harmonic family. Ibid. II. 377 Take care of your health, 
for the honour of the harmonic family. 

2 . Sounding together with pleasing effect ; har- 
monious, in harmony, concordant. 

Harmonic triad, an old name for the common chord. 

2667 Milton P. L. iv. 687 With Heav’nly touch of instru- 
mental sounds In full harmonic number jomd ; 1728 Pope 
Dune. 11. 254 Ass intones to Ass, Harmonic twang ! of 
leather, horn and brass. c’xSoo K. White Music vi, Softest 
flutes or reeds harmonic join’d. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. V. 774 
Harmonic triad .. another name for the common chord. 
2872 Huxley Phys. viii. 2x2 A tuning-fork may be set 
vibrating, if its own particular note or one harmonic with it, 
be sounded in its neighbourhood. , , 

b. Melodious, tuneful, sweet-sounding, rare. . 
18x5 W. H. Ireland Scribblcomania 36 Harmonic and 
vigorous poesy. 

o. Mus. Relating to harmony (as distinct from 
melody and rhythm) ; belonging to the combina- 
tion of musical notes in chords. 

2662 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Harmonick. .that pertains 
to harmony, which is the accord of divers sounds or notes. 
1784 Sir W. Jones Mus. Modes Hindus Wks. 2799 1 . 413 
Natural philosophy .. limits the number of mixed, or har- 
monick, sounds to a certain series, 1869 O use ley Count erp. i. 
1 When we look at a piece of harmonized music from the har- 
monic point of view, we confine our attention to the chords 
of which it is composed. 2879 Sat. Rev. 6 Dec. 699 Chro- 
matic notes are used . . for two . , purposes — a harmonic 
purpose in modulation to new keys, and a melodic purpose 
in ornamentation. 

4 . Acoustics and Mus. Applied to the tones pro- 
duced by the vibration of a sonorous body in aliquot 
parts of its length (see B. 2); relating to such tones. 

Harmonic scale : the scale formed by the series of har- 
monics of a fundamental note. Harmonic stop : an organ- 
stop in which each of the pipes is pierced with a small hole 
in the middle of its length, so as to give the note correspond- 
ing to half the length ; e. g. the harmonic flute. 

1832 Brewster Nat. Magic viii. (1833) 182 The acute 
sounds given out by each of the vibrating portions are called 
harmonic sounds. 1867 Tyndall Sound hi. 223 The sounds 
of the Eolian harp are produced by the division of suitably 
stretched strings into a greater or less number of harmonic 
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parts by a current of air passing over them. iB 3 o E. J. 
Payne in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 665 Any brass instrument, 
such as the hunting horn or military bugle . . yields the 
familiar harmonic scale. 1880 E. J. Hopkins Ibid. 666 
Harmonic stops have in recent years come into great favour. 
2882 C. A. Edwards Organs 257 [The] Harmonic-flute .. is 
an open flue stop . . of extreme beauty, the tone being full 
and fluty. 

f b. Optics. Applied to 4 accidental 1 or subjec- 
tive complementary colours, formerly supposed to 
be analogous to harmonic sounds. Obs. 

2831 Brewster Optics xxxvi. 309 As in acoustics, where 
every fundamental sound is.. accompanied with its harmonic 
sound, so., the sensation of one [colour] is accompanied by 
a weaker sensation of its accidental or harmonic colour. 
2858 G. Barnard Landscape Paint. 20 The term harmonic 
has been applied to accidental colours because the primitive 
and its accidental colour harmonise with each other in 
painting. 

5. Math. a. Applied to the relation of quantities 
whose reciprocals are in arithmetical progression 
(e.g. i> h 4 , • • •) ; or to points, lines, functions, 
etc., involving such a relation ; = Harmonical 7 . 

(This application, which originated with the ancient Pytha- 
goreans, is generally held to have arisen from the fact that 
a string or other sonorous body, divided into segments whose 
lengths are $, i, etc. of the total length, gives a definite 
series of musical notes whose relations are of fundamental 
importance in harmony; see A. 4, B. 2.)' 

Harmonic conjugates, each of the two pairs of points AB, 
CD, in relation to the other pair, in a straight line ACBD 
divided harmonically at C and B. H. division , division of 
a line at four points A, C, B, D, such that the lengths AC, 
AB, AD, are in harmonic proportion ; also analogous divi- 
sion of an angle or other magnitude. H. pencil, a system 
of four straight lines in a plane meeting at one point, such as 
to divide harmonically every straight line that cuts them. 
H. progression, the relation of a series of quantities whose 
reciprocals are in arithmetical progression, or such a series 
itself. H. proportion , the relation of three quantities in 
harmonic progression ; the second is said to be a harmonic 
mean between the first and third. H. range or row, a series 
of four points in a straight line, forming two pairs of harmonic 
conjugates. 

2706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Mathcseos 79 Whence, if 
the 2 first Terms of an Harmonic Proportion be given, the 
3d. is readily found. 1862 Mulcahy Mod. Geom. 7 Four 
right lines d/awn from the same point and cutting a right 
line harmonically (called a harmonic pencil) will also cuthar- 
monically any other right line meeting them. 2882 Casey 
Sequel to Euclid 88 If C and D be harmonic conjugates to 
A and B, AB is called a harmonic mean between AC and 
AD. 2885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj. Geom. 41 If.. the 
harmonic range.. be projected upon any other straight line, 
its projection, .will also be a harmonic range. 2895 Story- 
MasKelyne Crystallogr. § 63. 75 Harmonic division of a 
zone. Ibid., The harmonic division of an angle. 

b. Harmonic motion, a periodic motion, which 
in its simplest form ( simple harmonic motion ) is 
like that of a point in a vibrating string, and is 
identical with the resolved part, parallel to a dia- 
meter, of uniform motion in a circle. Hence in 
many connexions, as 

Harmonic function, a function consisting of a series of 
terms, each of which expresses a harmonic motion ; in a 
wider sense, any function that satisfies a differential equa- 
tion_ of a class of which that expressing a simple harmonic 
motion is the first example.^ Harmonic analysis, the calculus 
of harmonic functions, an important part of modern mathe- 
matical analj'sis. Harmonic atrve, a curve in which the 
ordinates are a simple harmonic function of the abscissa a 
curve of sines. Harmonic analyser , an integrating machine 
invented by Lord Kelvin for producing mechanically the 
harmonic constituents of meteorological, tidal, and other 
curves. 

2867 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § 53 Simple har- 
monic motion . . Such motions [are] approximately those of 
the simplest vibrations of sounding bodies , . whence their 
name. Ibid. § 56 The velocity of a point executing a simple 
harmonic motion is a simple harmonic function of the time. 
Ibid. § 75 A complex harmonic function, with a constant term 
added, is the proper expression, .for any., periodic function. 
Ibid. 1. i App. B, The. .method. .commonly referred to by 
English writers as that of ‘ Laplace’s Co-efficients’ ..is here 
called spherical harmonic analysis . . A spherical harmonic 
function is defined as a homogeneous function, V, of x,y, z , 

which satisfies the equation - - + —*■ — o. 

do: 3, dy 2 dz 1 

2882 Minchin Unipi . Kinemat. 7 If a point, .moves, .round 
in a circle with constant velocity, the foot .. of the perpen- 
dicular from the point on any diameter of the circle moves 
backwards and forwards.. with a motion which is called a 
simple harmonic motion. 

6 . Relating to or marked by harmony, agreement, 
or concord (in general sense) ; harmonizing in aspect 
or artistic effect ; harmonious in feeling, etc. 

2756 T. Amory f. Buhcle (1770) I. i. 33, I came to a little 
harmonic building, that had, every charm and proportion 
architecture could give it. 2784 J. Potter Virtuous 
Villagers I.110 Souls.. united by harmonic union. 2796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 3 The most 
harmonic of all contrasts. 2893 J. Pulsford Loyalty to 
Christ II. 435 He is Harmonic Man, He is God manifested. 

7. Anal. Belonging to or of the nature of a Har- 
monia, q.v. 

2826 Kirby & Sr. Eniomol. (182B) III. xxxiv. 402 note, 
A harmonic suture' is when the margins of two fiat bones 
simply touch each other without any intermediate substance. 
B. sb. 

1 . pi. A theory or system of musical sounds or 
intervals; that part of acoustics which relates to 
music. - (Rarely in sing.) Obs. exc. in' reference 
to ancient systems. 

2709-29' V. Mandey Syst. Math., Artih. 48 That the 
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Lovers of Mustek may have the Proportions in view . . we 
thought it convenient in this place to expose the Harmonicks 
of the Ingeniousjohn Kepler. 1760 Stiles in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 6o8 Harmonic was divided into these seven parts ; 1. of 
sounds, 2. of intervals, 3. of genera, 4. of systems, 5.. of 
tones, 6. of mutations, 7. of melopceia. 1837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. { 1857} I- 5° The truths of Harmonics., 
were cultivated with much care. 

2. (Short for harmonic lone.) One of the secon- 
dary or subordinate tones produced by vibration of 
the aliquot parts of a sonorous body (as a string, 
reed, column of air in a pipe, etc.) ; usually accom- 
panying the primary or fundamental tone produced 
by the vibration of the body as a whole. Also 
called overtones or upper pariials (as being of 
higher pitch than the fundamental tone). 

Harmonics are sometimes produced independently, as in 
the violin and other stringed instruments by varying the 
point of contact of the bow, or by lightly pressing the string 
with the finger at special points, and in certain wind instru- 
ments by varying the force or direction of the breath. 
Natural harmonies : the series of harmonics naturally pro- 
duced by the vibration of a string, etc., in halves, thirds, 
quarters, and so on ; also, on instruments of the violin class, 
harmonics obtained from an open string, those from a 
stopped string being called artificial harmonics. Grave 
harmonic : a name sometimes given to a low tone resulting 
from the combination of two tones= differential tone. 

1777 Sm \V. Jones Ess. Arts Poems, etc. 196 These acces- 
sory sounds, which are caused by the aliquots of a sonorous 
body vibrating at once, are called harmonicks, and the whole 
system of modern Harmony depends upon them. 1831 H. 
Melvill in Preacher II. 2811 .The harmonics of some Italian 
musician. 188a E. J. Payne in Grove Did. Afus. 1. 664 The 
harmonics, .determine,. as has been lately proved by Helm- 
holtz, the quality of musical tones. Ibid. 665 Natural 
harmonics, .are an important resource in harp music. .Brass 
instruments are richest in the practical employment of 
harmonics. 1884 Hmveis My Musical Life i. 26-7 Playing 
all sort of melodies in flute-like harmonics. 

3. Math. = Harmonic function (A. 5 b), in the 
wider sense. Spherical harmonic , a harmonic 
function having a relation to Spherical Geometry 
akin to that which functions expressing harmonic 
motion have to Plane Geometry. Such are spheri- 
cal solid harmonics , spherical surface harmonics , 
sectorial , tesseral \ and zonal harmonics , etc. 

1867 Thomson & Tait Nat. Philos . 1. i. App. B, General 
expressions for complete spherical harmonics of all orders. 
1873 Maxwell Elcctr. fy Magn. I. 163 When the poles are 
given, the value of the harmonic for a given point on the 
sphere is a perfectly definite numerical quantity. 1885 
Watson & Burbury Math. Tit. Electr. 4 - Magn. I. 67 To 
express the potential at any point P of any distribution of 
matter in a series of spherical solid harmonics. Ibid. 68 It 
is evident that the density of this distribution on the sphere 
must be symmetrical about OC, and must therefore be ex- 
pressible in a series of zonal harmonics with OC as axis. 
Harmonica (haim^nika). Also 8 armonica. 
[fern, of L. harmonicas Harmonic, used subst.] 

1. Name of several different musical instruments, 

a. An instrument invented by Dr. B. Franklin, consisting 

of a row of hemispherical glasses fitted on an axis turned 
by a treadle and dipping into a trough of water, played by 
the application of the finger ; an improvement of the earlier 
‘musical glasses’. Also applied to other forms in which 
the tones are produced in various ways from graduated 
glass bowls or tubes, b. An instrument consisting of a row 
of glass plates mounted on a resonance-box and struck with 
hammers, c. A kind of mouth-organ ; also applied to other 
wind-instruments with reeds. (See also Harmonicon.) 

1762 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 III. 204 In honor of your 
musical language, I have borrowed from it the name of this 
instrument, calling it the Armonica. 1778 Phil. Surv. S. 

I ret. 433 The invention of the musical glasses, now improved 
into the^ harmonica. 1831 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 207 
His genius is not an ./Eolian harp, but a scientific harmonica. 
3863 Tyndall Heat viii. § 301 The flame would sing, .as in 
the well known case of the hydrogen harmonica. 1880 
Grove Did. Mus. 1. 663 The name Harmonica is now used 
for a toy-instrument of plates of glass hung on two tapes 
and struck with hammers. 1880 A. J. Hipkins Ibid. 667 
In England keyboard harmonicas with bellows were known 
by the name of Seraphine. 

2. Name given to different organ-stops. 

1840 Specif Organ , Town Half Birmingham in Grove 
Diet. Mus. II. 601 On Solo Manual. .Harmonica, 4 ft. 1852 
Seidel Organ 98 Harmonica . .is a register of a most refined, 
delicate tone. 1880 Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. T., 
Harmonica . . A name sometimes given to a mixture stop 
on foreign organs. 

Harmonica! (haJmpmikal), a. Also 6 ar- 
monical. [f. as Harmonic + -al.] 

1. Marked by harmony or agreement; harmonious, 
concordant : = Harmonic a. 6 . (In later use mostly 
fig. from 4 .) Now rare. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xx, Sterres and pianettes, and their 
motions harmonicall. 1586 T. B. La Primaud.Fr. Acad. 

1. (3589) 415 To distribute liberally ancf according to har- 
monicall proportion their gifts, graces, and good turnes. 
1676 Cud worth Serm. x Cor. xv. 57 (ed. 3) 81 The soul of 
man was harmonical as God at first made it, till sin, dis- 
ordering the strings and faculties, put it out of tune. x6pi- 
X701 Norris Ideal World 11. xii. (*704) 465 The harmonical 
consent of these two Divine writers. 1851 Ruskin Statics 
yen. I. xx. § xS The arrangement of shadows., in certain 
harmonical successions. 

2. Relating to or obtained by collation of parallel 
passages in different books: see Harmony 6. 

x6iz T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. xx Partly by the expresse 
texts of Scripture : partly by harmonical, parallel, and 
sutable places. 1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 354 
One Harmonical Gospel made out of the four Gospels. 
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+ 3. Helongix-g or relating to music, musical: 
— Harmonic a. 1. Ohs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 581 (R.) To judge of song 
and harmonical measures. x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 105 After 
euery three whole Notes Nature requireth, for all Har- 
monicall vse, one Halfe.Note to be interposed. 1796 
HurroN Math . Did., Harmonical Interval, the difference 
between two sounds, in respect of acute ana grave. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I* 2 55 What new har- 
monical truth was illustrated in the Gregorian chant? 

fb. In ancient Greek mffsic : = Enharmonic i. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's^ Mor. 486 (R.) Among sundry 
kinds of music, that which is called chromatical . . enlargeth 
. . the heart, whereas the harmonical contracteth and draweth 
it in. 

f 4. Of sounds, etc., esp. of musical notes : Har- 
monious, concordant, consonant ; sweet- sounding, 
tuneful: = Harmonic a. 2 . Ohs. 

x5- • Provcrbis in Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 409 In the Speris 
of the planettis makynge sownde armomcal. 3596 Fitz- 
Gefpray Sir F. Drake (i8Sr) 24 Fetch Orpheus harpe with 
strings harmonicall. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 873 Harmonicall 
Sounds, and Discordant Sounds are both Actiue and Positiue. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Harmonical intervals, .are the 
same with concords. 1774 Mitford Harmony of Lang. 
186 The Italian has harmonical graces which the English 
cannot reach. 

f b. iransf. Of verse : Rhythmical, melodious, 
sweet- sounding. Ohs. 

1589 Puttenham Ettg % Poesie II. (Arb.) 144 This ditty of 
th’ Erie of Surries, passing sweete and harmonicall. 1652 
Ashmole Theat. Chem. Brit. Proleg. 12 Unlesse their 
Verses, .were form’d with an Harmonicall Cadence. 

5. Relating to harmony, or the combination of 
notes in music : *= Harmonic a. 3 . ? Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. f In its more proper and 
limited sense, harmonical composition, .may be defined, the 
art of . . concerting several single parts together, in such 
manner as to make one agreeable whole. 1795 Mason Ck. 
Mus. i. 10 Not only the effect of musical sounds in melodious 
succession, hut of these too in harmonical combination. 
Harmonic a. 4. Ohs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Harmonical sounds are pro- 
duced by the parts of chords, etc. which vibrate a certain 
number of times while the whole chord vibrates once. 

7 . Math. = Harmonic a. 5. \ Harmonical num- 
bers : numbers in harmonic progression (obs.). 

1569 J. Sanford tr. AgrippdsVan. Aries 25 b, Of Har- 
monical Numbers, and Geometrical. 1597 Morley Introd. 
Plus. Annotat., Harmonical proportion is . .when the greatest 
of three termes is so to the least as the difference of the 
greatest and middle termes is to the difference of the 
middle and least. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Harmon- 
ical series is a series of many numbers in continual har- 
monical proportion. x88i Casey Sequel to Euclid 89 The 
reciprocals of lines in arithmetical progression are in har- 
monical progression. 1882 C. Smith Conic Sect. (1885) 53 
PQ : PS:: PR -PQ : PS -PR, so that PQ PR PS are in 
harmonical proportion. 

+ b. asrA (//.) Straight lines forming a harmonic 
pencil ; quantities in harmonical progression. Obs. 

a 1746 Maclaurin A Igebra (1779) 456 Any right line which ■. 
meets four harmonicals is cut by the same harmonically. ! 
1796 Hutton Math. Did. s.v., The reciprocals of Har- 
monicals are arithmeticals. 

+ 8 . Anal. = Harmonic a. 7 . Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 5 A simple line, and Har- 
monicall meting, haue the Bones of the nose. 

Harmonically (haimp-nikali), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -ly 2.] 

t 1. In the way of harmony or agreement ; agree- 
ingly, harmoniously. (Sometimes]/?^. from 2 .) Obs. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 3. 175 A flexible . . voice, 
accommodated in manner correspondent to the matter . . 
conueyeth the passion most aptly, .and almost harmonically. 
1613 F. Robarts Rev. Gosp. 65 What point soeuer the 
fathers do harmonically and with consent of alb agreeingly 
maintain. x68x Flavel Meth. Grace x iii. 265 One and the 
same spirit harmonically works in all believers through the 
world. 

+ 2. With harmony or concord of sounds; con- 
cordantly, tunefully, harmoniously. Obs . 

3589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie it. i. (Arb.) 79 Poesie is a skill 
to speake and write harmonically. 1691 Norris Prod. Disc. 

X09 A Lute, - though n3ver so Harmonically Set and Tuned, 
yields no Musick till its Strings be artfully touched. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 88 1^3 The sounds of the consonants 
are less harmonically conjoined. 

3. Mus. In relation to harmony. 

1775 Steele in Phil. Trans. LXV. 74 These two specimens 
of melody . . are harmonically the same, though rhythmi- 
cally different. x88o C. H. H. Parry in Grove Did. Afus. 

I. 676 Otherwise they [the chords] would have no notes in 
common and the connection between them harmonically 
would not be ostensible. 

4. Math. In a harmonic relation or proportion. 

1597 Morley Introd. Afus. % Annot. (. *.)ij, If you diuide 

the same [diapason] harmonically. 1603 Holland Plu- 
tarch's Al or. 1255 Plato.. intending to declare harmonically 
the harmony of the foure elements of the soule . . in each 
interval hath put downe two medieties of the soule, and that 
acording to musical proportion. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 745 
One only line cut in three parts, which Line he calls cut 
harmonically. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Atatheseos 79 
When- 3 Terms are so disposed .. they are said to be 
Harmonically Proportional. 3882 C. Smith Conic Sect. (1885) 

53 If PQRS be a harmonic range, then Q and ^ are said 
to be harmonically conjugate with respect to P and R. 

t Harmo'nicalness. Obs. ‘ Harmonical ’ 
quality ; tunefulness, harmoniousness. 

1691-8 Norris Praci. Disc. (1711) III. 209 That connexion 
that is between such Motions upon it [the lute] and the 
Harmonicalness of its sound. 


Harmonichord (haamp-nik^id). [ad. F. har- 
monicorde , f. harmonium + corde Chord.] A key- 
board instrument invented by Kaufmann in 1810, 
in which the tone (resembling that of a violin) was 
produced by the. friction of a revolving cylinder,' 
charged with rosin, against the strings. 

1835 Suppl. to Mus. Library II. July 71 The harmoni- 
chord was not quite in tune. 1880 in Grove Did. Mus. 

t Harmonician (haamoni-Jan). Obs. [f. Har- 
monic + -ian ; cf. musician .] One versed in har- 
mony or musical theory. 

1760 Stiles in Phil. Trans. LI. 699 The modes admitted 
by the Aristoxenians were thirteen . . to which two more 
were added by later harmonicians. 1776 Sir J. Hawkins 
Hist. Mus. I. hi. vii. 334 Ptolemy and the rest of the Greek 
harmonicians. 

Harmonicon (haJmp'nikpn). [a. Gr. appovuiov, 
neut. sing, of appoviKos Harmonic.] A name given 
to various musical instruments. 

a. # = Harmonica 1a. b. ^Harmonica xb ; also applied 
to instruments similarly constructed, c. A mouth-organ 
consisting of a row of free reeds arranged in a case so as to 
give different notes by expiration and inspiration, d. A 
kind of barrel-organ with a number of stops imitating various 
orchestral instruments ; also called orchestrion, e. Chem- 
ical harmonicon, an apparatus in which musical tones are 
produced by flames of hydrogen or other gas burning in 
glass tubes. 

1825 Specif. F. H. Smith's Patent (U.S.) 7 Apr., Musical 
glasses, calledthe Grand harmonicon. 1842 Mechanics Mag. 
XXXVII, 70 The pressure of the performer's finger. , is the 
great charm of such instruments as the harmonicon [etc.]. 
1864 Engel Mus. Anc. Nat. xx Instruments consisting of a 
series of pieces of sonorous wood, - made to vibrate by being 
beaten with a stick or hammer, like our harmonicon. 1875 
Loewy & Foster tr. Weinhold’s Introd. Exp. Pltys. 374 As 
in the glass-harmonicon which consists of strips of glass 
affixed to cords at the nodal points. Ibid. 379 The apparatus 
. . has been termed the chemical harmonicon. 1880 Stainer & 
Barrett Diet. Mus. T., Harmonicon, a toy instrument which 
consists of free reeds inclosed in a box in such a way that 
inspiration produces one set of sounds, respiration another. 
1885 Daily Ncxvs 17 Aug. 6/1 (Stapf.) A very great curiosity 
is the rock harmonicon, or musical stones ..‘reduced to 
music* by Crosthwaite, of Keswick. 

Harmonious (hjjmou-niss), a. Also 6 ar- 
monious, Sc. ermonius. [ad. F. harmonieux 
( 14 th c.), f. harmonic Harmony : see -ods.] 

1. Marked by harmony, agreement, or concord ; 
agreeing, accordant, concordant, congruous ; having 
the parts or elements in accord so as to form a con- 
sistent or agreeable whole. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 6 If contraries shall bee 
adhibited to a harmonious temper, ’tis the cause of discord. 
X643 Milton Divorce u. xiii, The .. statutes of God .. are 
most constant and most harmonious each to other. 1753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty viii. 40 A .. harmonious order of 
architecture in all its parts. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 816 
Th' ethereal curve of seven harmonious dyes. 1820 W. I rving 
Sketch Bk. I. 40 The very difference in their characters 
produced an harmonious combination. 

b. Marked by agreement of feeling or sentiment ; 
free from discord or dissent; consentient, unanimous. 

1724 Wodrovu Corr. (1843)111. xx6, I .. am glad Mr. 
Paisley’s call will be harmonious. *849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 213 No constitutional question had ever been 
decided, .with more harmonious consent. 1870 E. Peacock 
Rail Skirl. I. x6o A long and not quite harmonious interview 
with his wife. 

2 . Characterized by harmony of sounds; sounding 
together with agreeable effect ; in harmony, con- 
cordant; tuneful, sweet-sounding; full of harmony. 

X549 Compl. Scot. vi. 64 His ermonius sang. 3570 Dee 
Math . Pref. 22 As, for Astronomie, the eyes; So for Har- 
monious Motion, the eares were made, c 1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. xlvil iii, Hark, how did ring Harmonious 
aire with trumpetts sound. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , 

A aron i, Harmonious bells. 1784 Cow per Task 1. 767 Your 
songs confound Our more harmonious notes. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Bos, Miss Evans 4 - Eagle 1 4oThey formed an harmonious 
quartett. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xli, His voice.. mixed 
harmonious with the silver whisper . . [of] light breeze, foun- 
tain, and foliage. 

b. iransf Of persons : Singing, playing, or 
speaking tunefully or agreeably. 

1530 Palsck. Introd. 15 The frenchemen . . covet . . to be 
armonious in theyr speking. 1592 Greene Groat's W Wit 
(3617) 11 The sight and hearing of this harmonious beauty. 
1738 Glover Leonidas t. 400 Harmonious youths.. In lofty- 
sounding strains his praise record. x88o Grove Diet. Afus , 

I. 655/1 The popular air known as ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith \ 


Harmoniously (harmowniasli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -ly -.] In a harmonious manner. 

1. In the way of agreement or congruity ; in har- 
mony ; so as to form a consistent whole. 

1632 Porter Old A tus. Airs in Brit. Bibt. (1812) II- 3*9 
Who hath a human soule and musicke hates, Hates htsowne 
soule that’s made harmoniously. 1695 Ld. Preston Boetfi. 
in. 151 The Sovereign Good which rnlcth all things power- 
fully, and disposeth them softly and harmoniously 
Montgomery Hymn ‘ The glorious universe around 11, ah 
His works with all His ways Harmoniously unite, 
b. With harmony of feeling or sentiment. 

1671 J. Webster Mitallogr. xii. xt8 They .. d‘d tor- 

loniously agree. 1770 Burke Pm. Ditco’it. (K.), It as 
their wish to see publick and private virtues dl A^ n n ‘ 
and jarring . . hut harmoniously combined. 1SS3 t rouoe 
Short St lid. IV. I. xii. 159 They were now able to work 
harmoniously together. 

2. With harmony of sounds ; tunefully. 


/ 
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HARMONY. 


" x6xi Cotgr., Melodieusement , melodiously, harmoniously, 
musically, tunably. 1635 Shirley Coronat. v.‘ (R.), A king's 
name Doth sound harmoniously to men at distance, a 1720 
Sheffield {Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) 1 . 269 Poetry, har- ' 
moniously divine. 

Harmcrniousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Harmonious condition or quality. 

1679 King in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery (1680) 37 Har- 
moniousness and Oneness in the things of God. 1696 
Towerson Serm. Ch . Mus. 27 The Organ.. both by the 
Lowdness, and the Harmoniousness thereof doth ..carry 
the Voices of Men along with it. 

Harmoniphon, -phone (ha-imp-ni^n, 4 om). 
[mod. f. Gr. apfxovia Harmony + -<pajvos -sounding. 
Cf. F. harmoniphon (Littre).] 

A musical instrument consisting of a tube like that 
of a clarinet, inclosing a set of free reeds governed 
by a keyboard like that of a harmonium. Also 
applied to a musical box with a combination of 
reeds and pipes. 

1839 Mus. \Vorld Oct. 410 The Harmoniphon .. lately in- 
vented by M. Paris of Dijon, .resembles . .the concertina., 
but it is played by keys like those of a pianoforte. 1880 
Libr. Unki. Kttowl. X. 335 When they [musical boxes] have 
a combination of reeds and pipes, they are known as flutes, 
celestial voices, and hannon iphones. ^ 1884 Encycl. Brit . 
XVII. 106/2 Barrel organs, mechanical flutes, celestial 
voices, harmoniphones. 

Harmonist (harmonist), [f. Harmonize v. : 
see -1ST; cf. F Jiarmoniste (iSthc. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . One skilled in musical harmony, a. A player, 
singer, or composer of 4 harmonies’ or tuneful 
sounds ; a musician. Also Jig. A poet (cf. singer), 

1742 Young Nt. Th . hi. 81 Sweet Harmonist ! and beautiful 
as sweet ! 1791 Huddesford Saining’. 83 Ballads I have 

heard rehears'd By harmonists itinerant, a 1800 CowrER 
Lines to Dr. Darwin 3 Sweet harmonist of Flora's court ! 
1828 Wordsw. Power 0/ Sound xii, The Ocean is a mighty 
harmonist. 

b. A composer skilled in harmony (as distin- 
guished from melody, etc.); one versed in the 
theory of harmony, a writer on harmony. 

a 1790 Adam Smith Imit.Arts 11. Ess. (1795) 174 A musician 
may be a very skilful harmonist, and yet be defective in . . 
melody, .and expression. 1873 Lowell Among- my Bits. Ser. 
11. 284 Milton was a harmonist rather than a melodist. x8 80 
E. Gurney Power of Sound 271 Modern harmonists are un- 
willing to acknowledge that the minor triad is less consonant 
than the major. 

c. One of a school of ancient Greek musical 
theorists who founded the rules of music on the 
subjective effects of tones, not on their mathematical 
relations, as the canonists did. 

1570 Dee Matlu Pref. 22 The Controuersie betwene the 
auncient Harmonistes, and Canonistes. 

2 . One who collates and harmonizes parallel nar- 
ratives, or the like ; one who makes a harmony, csp. 
of the Gospels : see Harmony 6 . 

1713 Nelson Life Bp. Bull (1714) 140 He chargeth the 
Harmonist with confounding the Terms of Scripture. 1871 
Freeman Hist. Ess. U872) 17 The . . careful translator and 
harmonist of the English Chronicles. 1896 W. F. Adeney 
How to read the Bible 108 The temptation of the harmonist 
is to smooth away all differences between the accounts he 
has set himself to bring into line. 

3 . One who reduces something to harmony, agree- 
ment, or concord ; a harmonizer. 

1809-xo Coleridge Friend (1865) 78 The intelligence which 
. .controls, .occurrences, is. .repiesen ted. .under thename. . 
of the supreme harmonist. 1840 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine xix, 
The swayers and harmonists of souls.^ 1876 Fairbairn in 
Contemp. Rev. June 140 The harmonists of science and re- 
ligion he rated as little better than knaves. 

b. Pre-established harmonist , one who accepts 
the doctrine of pre-established harmony : see Har- 
mony 1. ( nonce-use .) 

1838 Blackiv. Mag. XLIV. 234 The occasionalists and 
pre-established harmonists. 

4 . (with capital If.) One of a communistic reli- 
gious body in the United States, founded by Geo. 
Kapp of Wiirtemberg in 1803 ; they settled in 
Pennsylvania, and founded a town called Harmony 
(whence their name), and another called Economy. 

X824 Byron Juan xv. xxxv, When Rapp the Harmonist 
embargo'd marriage. 1875 A r . Amer. Rev. CXX. 227 The 
followers of Rapp at Economy (the Harmonists). 
Harmonistic (hajmoni-stik), a. and sb. [f. 
prec. + -ic.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the work of a harmonist 
(sense 2) ; relating to the collation and harmonizing 
of parallel passages. 

i860 Ellicott Life Our Lord i. 19 note. Modern writers 
on harmonistic study. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. A“. T. 
II. 124 Its most dangerous work is ‘harmonistic’ corruption, 
that is, the partial or total obliteration of differences in 
passages otherwise more or less resembling each other. 

B. sb. (Also in pi.) Harmonistic studies; the 
branch of Biblical criticism which seeks to har- 
monize the Gospels or other parts of the Scripture 
narrative. 

1875 J. B. M'Clellan N. Test. 372 The present entirely 
independent contribution to Harmonistics. x88S A. B. Bruce 
Mirac. Elern. in Gosp. iv. 137 The old Harmonistic.. 
reduced the divergent narratives into conformity, .on the 
principal that [etc.]. 

Hence Harmoni'stically adv., in the manner of 
a harmonist ; in relation to a * harmony * of writings. 


. 1885 J. S. Black tn Wcllhausen' s Proleg. Hist. Israel v. 

i. 154 The precept being thus harmonisticalty doubled. ^ 
Harmonium (haima a, ni£m). [a.F. harmonium 
(invented by Debain, c 1S40), deriv. of Gr.-L. har - 
monia or Gr. appovio? harmonious; cf. melodium.’] 
A keyboard instrument, the tones of which are 
produced by free metal ‘ reeds tongues, or * vibra- 
tors \ actuated by a current of air from bellows, 
usually worked by treadles ; a kind of reed- organ. 

Strictly distinguished from the American organ by the fact 
that the air is driven outwards through tne reed-pipes, 
whereas in the latter it js sucked inwards; but the name is 
sometimes extended to include the American organ. 

1847 Illustr. Loud. Nnvs 7 Aug. 95/2 Pianos, melodiums, 
harmoniums, eolinas, &c. too dear at any price. 1879 
Stainer Music of Bible 27 What could the musical historian 
of a thousand years hence gather of the construction, of 
a harmonium [etc.], from the derivation of their respective 
names? . 1880 Miss Braddon fust as I am xxxiv, The 
schoolmistress began her voluntary on the harmonium. 

Hence Harmo*niuaxrist, one who plays a har- 
monium. 

1886 Standard 18 Mar. 8/6 A Clergyman’s daughter wishes 
for an engagement as Harmoniumist. 

Harmonization (haumonsiz^’Jan). [f. next 
+ -ATION.] The action or process of harmonizing. 

1 . Reduction to harmony or agreement ; recon- 
ciliation. 

1837 G. S. Faber Justification xlix. The required har- 
monisation of the apparently opposite declarations.. 1879 H. 
Spencer Data of Ethics \ iii. § 54. 147 That harmonization of 
constitution with conditions forming the limit of evolution. 

2 . lists. The adding of harmony to a melody. 

1880 E. Gurney Pcnver of Sound 248 The harmonisation 

of melodies. 

Harmonize (haMmonoiz), v. Also 5 nrmon- 
yse. • [a. F. harmoniser (i5~i6th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. harmonic Harmony : see -ize.] 

+i. intr. To sing or play in harmony. Obs. rare. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 255 b/2 The Thrones Songen, the 
domynacyons maden melodye, The pryncypates armonysed. 

2 . intr. To be in harmony (faith) ; to accord, 
agree (in sense, sentiment, feeling, artistic effect, etc.). 

1629 Lightfoot Erubhim 153 R. Tancuman shewes how 
the making of the Tabernacle harmonizeth with the making 
of the world. 1839 James Louis JffF, III. 24 It harmonizes 
well with his general character. 1850 M r CosH Div. Govt . 11. 
i. (1874) 129 Green, .harmonises with red. Mod. The colours 
do not harmonize. 

b. Mus. To be in harmony, form a concord. 

1855 Bain Senses «$■ Int , 11. ii. § 10 The sounds that har- 
monise are .. related, to one another numerically in the 
number of their vibrations. 

3 . trans. To bring into harmony, agreement, or 
accord ; to make harmonious. 

a. To make harmonious or concordant in sound ; 
to attune. (In quot. 1791, to fill with harmony or 
music.) 

1700 Dryden Cytiton ff iph. 34.Love first invented verse, 
and form'd the rhime, The motion measur’d, harmoniz’d 
the chime. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 286 Most of these 
beautiful creatures who annually people and harmonize our 
forests and groves, .are. birds of passage. 1864 Tennyson 
Sea Dreams 247 A music harmonizing our wild cries. 

b. To reduce to internal harmony ; to render 
tranquil or peaceful ; to make agreeable in artistic 
effect. Also absol. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 467 Every passion aptly har- 
moniz’d.. 2749 Johnson Irene hi. i, When social laws first 
harmonized the world. 1798 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V. 
136 Those habits of style which .. harmonize and inspirit. 
1812 Byron Ch. Har, 11. xlviii, Bluest skies that harmonize 
the whole. X850 Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. iv. (1872) 59 It 
is the graces of the Spirit which harmonize the man, and 
make him one. 

c. To bring into agreement (two or more things, 
or one thing with another) ; to reconcile. 

1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. People 22 The wise policy 
..is to harmonize agriculture and manufactures. 1845 
Maurice Mor. <5- Met. Philos, in Encycl. Msirop. II. 588/1 
An attempt to harmonize the doctrines of the schools. 1871 
L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. iv. in. 259 A man must have har- 
monised himself with the scenery. 

4 . Mus. To add notes, usually of lower pitch, to 
the notes of (a melody) so as to form chords ; to 
add harmony to. Also absol . 

2790 { title ) Songs Composed by Mrs. Hodges. Har- 
monised and Published by Mr. Hullmandel. 1875 Ouseley 
Harmony iv. 57 Take these three notes as a melody to be 
harmonized, 1875 — Mus. Form ii. 4 Any man may learn 
how to harmonise correctly. 

Hence Ha’rmonized ppl. a. ; Ha'rmonizing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1643 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. (1648) 23 The serious Har- 
monizing of the foure Evangelists together, .will make this 
. .cleare. 1789 W. Gilpin IVye (ed. 2) 61 Fogs . . spreading 
over the landscape a beautiful, grey harmonizing tint. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. iv. 86 A harmonized 
narrative of the martyrdom. 1872 Daily Tel. 11 Jan., The 
harmonising of labour and capital. 

Harmonizer (haumonaiza-i). [f. prec. +.-Etri.] 
One who harmonizes (see the verbh 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 2x5 Plutarch [supposed]., 
that all the substance of. .the world did exist from eternity, 
unmade; so that God was only the orderer, or the metho- 
dizer and harmonizer, thereof. x86x J. S. Adams 5000 Mus. 
Terms, Harmonizer . .is generally applied to those musicians 
who add passages to the productions of others, fill up scanty 
pieces, or garnish popular airs. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
in. vi, You, Sir, harmonizer with myself in opinions. 


b. spec . = Harmonist 2. 

17x3 Nelson Life Bp. Bull (s 714) 103 Our Judicious Har- 
monizer. 1762 w. Cleaver Char. David 5 Disdain for 
commentators and harmonizers. 1871 Lichtfoot Rcvis, 
N. T. iv. 159 Some harmonizer devised the statement. 
Harmonograph (hainip-niJgraf). [f. as next 
+ -GRAPH.] An instrument for tracing curves re- 
presenting sonorous vibrations. 

1870 Jml. Sci. N. S. I. 508 Mr. W. J. Wilson exhibited a 
new harmonograph and figures drawn by it. 1880 Alhenxum 
20 Nov. 679/1 Mr. Bosanquet .. gave- the mathematical 
theory of the curves drawn by the harmonograph. 

Harmon ome ter (hajmonp’m/tsj). [ad. F. 
harmonomHre , irreg. f. harmonie Harmony + mitre 
(see -meter).] An instrument for measuring the 
harmonic relations of musical notes. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Harmonometre . 1828 Web- 

ster, Harmonometer. x86x J. S. Adams 5000 Mus. Terms , 
Harmonometre, a string drawn between two points, over 
bridges so arranged as to be lengthened or shortened at * 
pleasure, and used for measuring the harmonic relations. 
Harmony (haumoni). Forms; 4-6armonie, 
-ny(e, (5 armeny, ermony), 6 harmony e, C-7 
harmonie, 6- harmony, [a. F. harmonie (1 2th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), =Pr., Sp., It. armonia , ad. 
L. harmonia, a. Gr. apgiovia joining, joint, agree- 
ment, concord of sounds, music, f. stem dp/10- of 
ap/xos joint, appbfaiv to fit together, arrange.] 

1 . Combination or adaptation of parts, elements, 
or related things, so as to form a consistent and 
orderly whole ; agreement, accord, congruity. 

Pre-established harmony , in the philosophy of Leibnitz, a 
harmony between mind and matter, e.g._ between the body 
and soul, established before their creation, whereby their 
actions correspond though no communication exists between 
them. 

c 1532 Dcwes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1058 Others have 
sayd that -it [the operation of God] is a maner of armotiie. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxviii. $ 1 The soule it selfeby 
nature is, or hath in it, harmonie. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 

1. iv. § 6 (1873) 32 The harmony of a science, supporting 
each part the other, is . . the true and brief confutation . . of 
all the smaller sort of objections. 1745 D* Foes Eng. 
Tradesman ii. (1841) I. x8 Here is a harmony of business, 
and everything exact. 18x4 Southey Roderick xxi. 382 
To heavenliest harmony Reduce the . seeming chaos. 1847 
Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 273 His [Leibnitz’s] favourite 
hypothesis of a Pre-established Harmony (borrowed from 
Spinoza), i860 Tyndall Glac. n. xxiv. 353 .Where other 
forces mingle with that of crystallization, this harmony of 
action is destroyed. 

b. Phr. In harmony : in agreement or accord- 
ance, consistent, congruous. Bo out of harmony. 

i8r6 Keatinge Trar/. (1817) I. 42 He may always be sure 
of finding nature in harmony Avith herself. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 149 This mode of attack.. was in perfect 
harmony Avith every part of his infamous life. 1853 
Maurice Proph. <5- Kings i. xi The vox populi Avas the 
vox Dei even Avhen the tAvo voices seemed most utterly out 
of harmony. 

2 . Agreement of feeling or sentiment ; peaceable- 
ness, concord. (Sometimes as fig. from 4.) 

158s Greenc Paudosto (184s) 25 Coveting no other com- 
panion but sorrowe, nor no other harmonie but repentance. 
1667 Milton P. L. viii. 605 Harmonie to behold in wedded 
pair More grateful then harmonious sound to the eare. 1780 
Cowper Progr. Err. 140 Love, joy, and peace make har- 
mony more meet. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 403 
The harmony Avhich had thus been re-established AA'ith the 
Court of Baroda. 

b. Harmony Society : see Harmonist 4. 

1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects, Harmony Society, a com- 
munity formed in 1805 by. .George Rapp, on the principle of 
having all things common. 

3 . Combination of parts or details in accord with 
each other, so as to produce an aesthetically pleasing 
effect ; agreeable aspect arising from apt arrange- 
ment of parts. * 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomct. 86 To make up the perfect 
harmony of a Face. 1780 Harris Philol. Enq. Wks. (1841) 
419 How pleasing the harmony between hills and woods, 
between rivers and lawns? 1879 CasseHs Techn. Educ. hi. 
192 Harmony results from an agreeable contrast. 

4 . The combination of musical notes, either 
simultaneous or successive, so as to produce a 
pleasing effect; melody; music, tuneful sound. (The 
earliest sense in English ; in mod. use more or less 
associated with sense 5.) 

Harmony of the spheres : see Spherf.. 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame hi. 306 Songes ful of Armonye. 
1413 Pilgr. Scnvle (Caxton 1483) v. viii. 99 The trees folowed 
him [Orpheus] and the stremes stoden to heren his armony. 
X53 x Elyot Gov. 1. xx, Dauid. .playin^e swetelye on a harpe, 
with his pleasant and perfect harmonie reduced his [Saul’s] 
minde in to his pristinate estate. x6xo Siiaks. Temp. in. iii. 
x8 What harmony is this? my good friends, harke. 1667 
Milton P. L. yn. 560 Ten thousand Harpes that tun’d 
Angelic harmonies. 1756-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav . (1760) III. 
276 Inraptured with the harmony of a choir of angels. 1828 
Wordsw. Poiver of Sound xiv, Harmony, blest queen of 
smiles and tears, With her smooth tones and discords just. 

b. gen. Pleasing combination or arrangement of 
sounds, as in poetry or in speaking ; sweet or melo- 
dious sound. 

a 1529 Skelton Replyc. 337 For all his armony In metri- 
call muses. 1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 14 
Somewhat solaced in hearing the svveete harmony of her 
name. 1780 Cowper Table T, 701 Harmony, strength, 
Avords exquisitely sought. 2864 Tennyson Milton , O 
mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies. 2876 tr. Blasema’s 
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Sound iii. 46 The poets speak often, and not without reason, 
of the harmony of the waves. 

5 . Mus. The combination of (simultaneous) notes 
so as to form chords ; that part of musical art or 
science which deals with the formation and relations 
of chords ; the structure of a piece of music in rela- 
tion to the chords of which it consists. 

Distinguished from melody , which is the succession of notes 
forming an air or tune; and, in^ strict modern use, from 
counterpoint, which is the combination of melodies; but 
also used of any music in parts, and sometimes in early use 
synonymous with counterpoint. 

T5z6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 291 They excede or 
passe all ioyes as moche as armony passeth melody. 1616 
Bullokar Eng. Expos., Harmonic, delightfull musicke of 
many notes. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Harmonical, 
The art of harmony has long been known under the name 
of counterpoint. 1782 Burney Hist, Mus. II. 451 Figura- 
tive harmony, consisting of three or four different melodies 
moving together in consonance. 1867 Macfarren Har- 
mony 1. 19 Singing in harmony of three parts. 1875 Ouseley 
Mus. Form i. 2 A knowledge of Harmony and Counter* 
point. 1879 Macfarren Counterp. i. (1881) 2 Harmony is 
the simultaneous sounding of several notes, and includes 
concords and discords. 

6. A collation of passages on the same subject 
from different writings, arranged so as to exhibit 
their agreement and account for their discrepancies ; 
now chiefly used of a work showing the correspon- 
dences between the four Gospels and the chrono- 
logical succession of the events recorded in them. 

X588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 8 The Harmonie of the Con- 
fessions of all those Churches. .Which Harmonie was trans- 
lated and printed by . . Thomas Thomas. 1607 A. Willet 
{title) An Harmonie vpon the First Booke of Samvel, .diuers 
readings compared, [etc.]. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Evan- 
gelical harmony , a title of diverse books, composed to show 
the uniformity and agreement of the accounts given by the 
four Evangelists. 1732 Harley (title) An Essay for com- 
posing a Harmony between the Psalms and other parts of 
Scripture. 1736 J. Macknight (title) Harmony of the four 
Gospels. 1896 \V. F. Adeney How to read the Bible 108 
A ‘ harmony ' of the Gospels is an attempt to arrange the 
several contributions of the four evangelists, so that they 
shall all fall into their right places in a common storj'. 

7. Anat. =Harmonia. 

1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 443 It. .is distinguished from 
the wedge bone by the bastard seame called a Harmony, 
which is accounted for the ninth Suture. x668 Culpepper 
& Cole Barthol. Anat. Man. iv. v. 340 There are.. in the 
Skul, also many harmonies, where the bones are joyned 
together. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4)312 
A species of ‘harmony’, as it is technically termed by 
anatomists — two plates of the skeleton being accurately 
and immoveably fitted to each other, but without being 
decidedly fastened together by serrated edges. 
Harmost (haum^st). Also 8 harmoste. [ad. 
Gr. dpfiooTTj y, f. apfxofav to fit, settle, regulate.] 
One of the governors sent out by the Lacedaemonians 
during their supremacy (after the Peloponnesian 
war) to control the subject cities and islands. 

177s in Ash. 1797 Holcroft S toiler / s Trav. (ed. 2) IV. 
xci. 65 After the battle of Leuctra..the Spartans sent no 
more Harmostes. 1852 Grote Greece IX. 261 The few details 
which we possess respecting these harmosts . . are all for the 
most part discreditable. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets Ser. i. i. 
(1877) 27 Her generals and harmosts made use of their 
authority for the indulgence of their private vices. 

Harmosty (haumpsli). [f. prec. + -y, as if 
after a Gr. *dp/t<krr€ ia.] The office of a harmost. 

1832 Grote Greece 11. lxxiii. IX. 345 Lucrative posts, 
harmosties and others, all monopolised by the Peers. 

+ Ha'rmosyn. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. apubovvo y 
(Hesych.) = ap/iotrr^y.] = Harmost. Hence Har- 
xnosynian (rare), in same sense. 

2594 Mir r. Policy (1599) 162 In the Spartane Common- 
weale they had certain set Officers named Harmosyns, who 
had in charge to punish the insolencie of women. 1788 
Chambers' Cycl. s. v., H arm osy mans were magistrates 
among the Spartans. 

Harmotome (haumdfoam). Min. Also erron. 
harmotone. [a. F. harmotome (Haiiy), f. Gr. 
dpfi 6 ? joint + -Topos cutting ; app. in reference to 
the fact that the octahedron divides parallel to the 
plane that passes through the terminal edges.] 

A hydrous silicate of aluminium and barium, 
commonly occurring in cruciform twin crystals of 
various colours. Also called cross-stone. 

1804 R. Jameson Syst. Min. I. 222 Cross-stone.. Harmo- 
tome.^ Hafiy. 1851 Richardson Geol. ii. (1855) 25 An 
especial value was assigned to the mineral harmotome, or 
cross-stone, on account of the sacred emblem of which it was 
supposed to be the type. 1881 Cassells Pop. Educ. VI. 333 
H annotate . . being frequently found in twin crystals or 
macles, so regular as to form in section a Maltese cross- 

Harn (haan), sb . 1 Obs. exc. Sc. . Usually in pi. 
harns, Sc. hairns (b«xnzk Forms ; 2 hsernes, 
3-4 hernes, 4-5 harnys, 4-7 harnes, 5 herns, 
(hernys, harneys, 6 harms), 6- harns, 8- Sc. 
hairns. [Late OE. or early ME. hsernes, ME. 
hernes ; app. from Norse: cf. ON. hjarne , -ni wk. 
masc. ( :~*kemou *herztton-) brain (Sw. hierna 
fem., Da. hieme ) ; also OHG. himi (MHG. heme , 
Ger. hint) neut., MLG. heme , karne , MDu. heme 
fern, and neut., hersene, harsene fem. (Du., in pi. 
only, hersenen, hersens , har all going back to an 
orig. neuter *hirzni, *hirsnt, which subseq. passed 
into fem. in MDu. The OTeut. *herzn *hersn- t 


was co-radicate with Skr. pirskn- head, and Gr. 
Kpaviov skull, perh. also with L. cere-brum brain.] 
Brain ; brains. 

a 2154 O. E. Chrott. an. 1137 Me dide cnotted strenges 
abuton here hffiued and uurythen to '5aet it gasde to he 
haernes. £1300 Havelok 1808 Was non of hem that his 
hernes Ne lay ther ute ageyn the sternes. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 5032 pe harnes lay vpp on he stone. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xn. 56 He the hed till harnys claf. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 237/2 Hernys, or brayne (i*. harneys), 
cerebrum. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. hi. Ixxxix, My harnis 
trimblit besily. 1570 Levins Manip. 32/39 Harne, cerebrum. 
1672 Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 187 She did take the ax 
and knocked her husbands harnes out. 1693 Scot. Presbyt. 
Eloq. (1738) 138 And make the Hairns of these MaJignants 
a Hodge podge. 1828 Craven Dial., Hams , brains. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise^ Midge (1863) 65 My harns are strangely 
confused. 1894 Crockett Raiders (e. d. 3)375 In ten minutes, 
that wife’s a weedow, an’ gatherin’ up her man’s harns in 
a napkin. 

Ham, a. and sb.- Also 6-7 harne. [A con- 
tracted form of Harden a. and jA.] 

A. adj. = Harden a. 

1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxix. 17 On sonday his gar* 
moot wes of ane harne sek. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 
s.v., A wide setten harn apron. 1862 Hislop Prov. Scotl. 
22 As coarse as Nancie’s harn sark, — three threads out of the 
pound. 

B. sb. 2 = Harden sb. 

1622-3 Inv. in Best's Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 162 note. Six 
pound and a half of harden harne, and three of femble harne, 
4-r. 1651 Carlisle Crt. Leet Rolls in Ferguson & Nanson 

Mimic. Rec. Carlisle (1887) 292 For buying lincloth harne 
and yarne before the markett bell ring. 1790 Burns Tam 
o' Shanter 171 Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley harn. 1793 Statist. 
Acc . Scotl., Perthsh. VI. 236 (Jam.) Weavers who.. manu- 
facture, .what they call Ham, and coarse packing cloth. 
1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 42 Coarse fabrics, pro- 
vincially called tsueels, harns, and st rathe ns. 

Harness (haunes), sb. Forms : 3-5 hamais, 
4 hernia, 4-5 harnays, hernays, -eys, -oys, -es, 
4-6 harnes, 4-7 her-, harneis(e, -eys(e, 5 har-, 
hernas, harnysse, harnoys, 5-7 harnesse, 4- 
hamess (6 -ys, -iss, -ass, 6-7 -ish, 7 -ois, -ace). 
See also Irnes(s. [ME., a. OF. harncis , - ois (her-), 
mod.F. hamais (Picard harncis ), whence also Fr., 
Sp. antes, Pg. arms , It. amese, med.L. (h)ar- 
nesium , har-, hernasium , harnascha, hamasch 
(neuter). Ulterior origin uncertain : the OF. de- 
rived vb. harnesquier, - eschier , shows that harncis 
represented an earlier Viarnesc , L. type *harnisctim. 
From the Fr. came also MHG. harnesch, - itasch , 
-nas (12th c.), Ger. harnisch masc.; MD11. har- 
nas(ch), Du. hamas neut. ; Icel. hartieskja fem. 

Often assumed to be of Celtic origin, on the strength of 
mod. Breton Jiamez , kernes, ( x)old iron, (2) harness, cuirass 
(Le G on idee), compared with mod. Welsh haiarn iron (OW. 
he am, OIr. iarn : — Proto-Celtic *isamo-). But Thur- 
neysen, Keltoromanisches 36, points out fatal difficulties, 
phonetic and chronological. Breton hamez (in this sense) 
is prob. from French. 

In the obscurity that surrounds the origin of the word, the 
primary sense and the order of sense-deyelopment remain 
uncertain. Several specific uses appear in Engl, about the 
same time ; and the arrangement here followed is provisional. 
It seems probable that a general sense of ‘equipment, 
furniture, outfit, gear, tackle , is the original.] 

1 . Tackle, gear, furniture, armament ; the equip- 
ment or mounting of any thing; e.g. of a ship, a 
fishing-rod, the metal-work of a girdle, etc. (obs.). 
Still used of the mechanism by which a large bell 
is suspended and rung. 

[1294 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 128/2 Harnesia ad navem. itlam 
spectantia. 1333-4 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In..emenda- 
cione hernes del fyschorsk 1423 Act 2 Hen . VI, c. 17 Null 
Orfeour ne Juellour nautre homme qe oepere harneis dar- 
gent.] a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 6 Ye muste furst 
lurne to mak pwr harnes bat ys to sey your rod your lynys 
.. & your hokes. 1483-4 Act 1 Ric/t. Ill, c. 12 No . . 
maner Gurdels nor eny Harnes wrought for Gurdels. *53 ° 
Palsgr.' 229 Hamesse for a gyrdelle, ferreure. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondi’s Eromena it A bastard Galley of 
three and thirty banks .. and adorning her with double 
harnesse, tackling and furniture. 

2 . The defensive or body armour of a man-at-arms 
or foot-soldier; all the defensive equipment of an 
armed horseman, for both man and horse ; military 
equipment or accoutrement. Hist, or arch. 

C1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 309 Norreis &Surreis .. 
With hors & herneis at Carlele mad_samnyng._ <2x450 
Golagros 4 Gaw. 566 All the harnes thai hade, Baith bimy 
and oreist-plade. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xl, Youre 
harneis & horses bane ben fayre and clene kepte. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. 1. i. 2 To make harnoys of yron and 
steel. 1535 Coverdale 1 Kings xx. 11 Let not him y l 
putteth on y® harnes make his boast like him y* hath put it 
of. 1581 Savile Tacitus'Hist. 1. lxxix. (1501) 44 A kind 
of harnish .. composed of iron plates or stiffe bend-lether. 
1605 Skaks. Macb. v. v. 52 Ring the Alarum Bell, blow 
Winde, come wracke, At least wee’l dye with Harnesse on 
our backe. 1606 Holland Sueton. Annot. 5 Enopliawas a 
kinde of Moriske daunce after a warlike manner in hamois. 
x6n Bible r Kings xxii. 34 A certain man drew a bow at a 
venture, and smote the king of Israel betweene the ioynts 
of the harnesse. <zi68o Butler Rem. (1759) I- 2I 9 Old 
Knights-errant in their Harness fought. 1852 Longf. Warden 
Cinque Ports xi, A single warrior. In sombre harness mailed. 
Jig. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. xi. (Arb.) 46 Good hope 
thy legge harneys shall be. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacrum. 
i. 2 Chxiste . .hath armed vs with a seuen fold harnes, that is 
to say, with the seuen giftes of the holy gost. 1607 Row- 
lands Famous Hist. 54 What scales of Harness arm that 


HARNESS. 

crooked nose And teeth? 1835 Lytton Rtenzi in. iii, Men 
wno win power, easily put on its harness, dignity. 1857 
Lawrence Guy Liv. tv. 35 To watch him in his training, 
and spy out the joints in his harness. [Cf. x6xx above], 
b. Phrase, to harness : cf. lo arms. 

*475 Bk. Noblesse 69 AUe the comyns . . [stode] sodanly to 
harneys and rebelled ayenst the due of Exetyr. X548 Hall 
Citron ., Hen. VII, 42 b, Cryes were made, every man to 
harneys. 

C. With a : A suit of mail : see quot. 1559. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon i. 44 Many fayr harneyses 
shynyng._ 1548 Act 2^3 Edit). Vl,c.s Preamb., Souldiors 
well furnished with good Horses and Harnesses. 1359 
Lane. Wills I. 153 My soune .. shall have one harnys that 
ys to saye a plate coote or jacke a salletta payre of speutes 
and a halbert. 1720 Strype Stow's Surv. (1754) II. v. xxxi. 
566/2 Such able men as had. white Harnesses. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth iii, Had the laird not wanted a harness, 
i* d. trails/, pi. Men in harness ; men-at-arms. 
la 1400 Arthur 314 Than hadde he out of Normandye .. 
Fowre skore jx>wsand harneys. 
f 3 . The bnggage or portable equipment of an 
army, a party of travellers, etc. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11642 Bath ass and ox at wit pam war, 
And bestes )>at hair harnais [v. rr. hernays, harneis] bar. 
CX330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810)236 pis burgeis..pe may & 
hir herneis did led vnto pe kyng. c 1380 Sir Femmb. 1748 
Oure harneys comep her be-hynde wij> to hundred men 
araid. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7477 Whan the pilgrymes coinmen 
were . . Hir harneis nigh hem was algate. 

4 . The trappings or accoutrements of a horse: 
formerly including those used in riding, but notv 
confined to the gear or tackle of a draught horse 
or other animal. ‘ The traces of draught horses, 
particularly of carriages of pleasure or state: of 
other carriages we say geer 1 (J.). 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4599 To Wynne hors and 
harnyse. C1350 Will. Pale? ne 4281 No seg vnder heuene.. 
arai^ed more beter . . Of hors & of harneys & alle o^er gere. 
c 1380 Sir Femmb. 3664 pe sadeL.With gold was fret and 
pretious ston, and J>e harneys was of golde. c 1440 Promf>. 
Parv. 228/r Harneys for hors, falerc. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 34 My beste hors with sadil and brydil, with alle the 
beste harneys foroon hors long yng therto. 1530 Palsgr. 229/2 
Harnesse for the plough horse, harnoys de cheruc. 1600 
Holland Livy xxxix. xxxi. 1043 C. Calpurnius .. highly 
praised the horsemen, and rewarded them with rich harni.sfi 
and trappings. 1636 Davenant Wilts Wks. (1673) 215 
Another Coach it drives from the Strand I Then have at the 
Harnace. x6S8 R. Holme Armoury m. 336/1 Horses are 
fastned by their Harnish.. to draw the Coach. 1743 Boston 
Post-Boy 28 Nov. 4/1 Advt., A fine open chariot, with the 
harnesses for two horses. 1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam 
Engine 22 It then bears itself quietly under the harness, 
(like good horses). 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 39 
Wild horses., which had never before been in harness. 

b. fig. Working equipments; the conditions, 
routine; and obligations of regular work. In 
harness , in the routine of daily work ; to die in 
harness, i.e. in the midst of work. 

1841 Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diamond ii, In early times, 
before we were well in harness. 1841 Emerson Lect., Mart 
the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) II. 237 He must .. take on him 
the harness of routine and obsequiousness. 1868 Holme Lee 
B. Godfrey xvii. 101 Queer pair to run i’ harness. 1871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Enr. xii. (1894) 279 After a holiday, the day 
on which we resume harness joins on to the day on which we 
dropped it. 1875 Hamerton I nit It. Life x. vii. 371 The 
finest intellects have never lived in harness. 1875 [see Die 
v. 3]. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 193 Palmerston .. 

died, as he had lived, in harness, working to the last. p88g 
Barinc-Gould Pennycomequ icks II. xviii. 26 If you insist 
on going into harness at once, in two years I shall be attend- 
ing your funeral. 

+ 5 . Household and personal equipment; furni- 
ture; apparel. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 24 be dijtinge of his house wyj> eyse ofjoste, 
and obre manere narneys. c 1350 Will. Palertte 1582 William 
. . wel him a-tyred Gay li in clones of gold & oj>er gode harnes. 
^1440 Promp. Parv. 228/1 Harneys, or hustylment (K. in- 
strument ys longynge to howsolde), ute/isite. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. xi. 159 (Harl. MS.) She dude of hir harnes, and come, 
and laye downe by him. 1511 Yatton Churc/vw. AiC. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc.) 131 Of Iohn Gurnan for y° Church 
harnes. 1602 Fvlbecke Pandectes 47 They had about their 
harneys certaine yron buttons. 

6. The apparatus in a loom by which the sets of 
warp-threads are shifted alternately to form the 
shed ; the mounting. 

1572 in W. H . Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 341 That every 
weaver have in his house or shop from thesummeofi6 bores 
to the summe ofjoohameyses and slayes, 3 beares betweene 
everyharnys. 1826 in Patents for I nvent.( 1 86 1 ) 88 ( W eavtng ) 
These healds or harness, when complete, are formed by what 
I shall term double perfect loops. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk 
Manuf. 216 Heddles, which are commonlycalled the harness 
of the loom. 1836 Ure Colton Manitf. (1661) II. 224 The 
harness of the draw-loom is not confined by leaves but every 
cord carries a mail or loop for the warp. 

J* 7 . Privy members. Also, privy harness. Obs. 

5382 Wyclif Gen. ix. 22 The privey herneis of his father. 
ax 86 Chaucer Wife’s Prol. 136 Euery wight ..J bat hath 
s wich h arn eys asloftolde. 1387 Tr evisa Htgden (Rolls) . 

453 here [in Nysa] men he!e> her pnve herneys hynne 
leves. 15. . Frere fy Boye in Ritson Ane. Pop . P. <*79*M5 

Unnetheson hymhehadonecloute..Hisharneysfor o ) e. 

t 8. Ware, gear; fig. affairs, matters. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r goo Why to n 
by which temptacioun or by excilynge of °to folio ..anu 
atlo such maner harneys. r r44o Ycr* Sb*t- ». ™ £ f ° • 
here slyke hamays as I haue, A haren troche by a hel.e of 
tynne At youre bosom to be. # \ 

9 . atlrib. and Comb., as (hi sense 4) harness -boss, 
-horse, - maker , -polisher, -room, die, -work; (m 
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sense 6) harness-hoard (see quot.), -cord, - twine ; 
harness -hearing adj,; also harness-clamp (see 
quot.); harness -man = Harness-bearer, an 
armour-bearer; harness -plate, electroplated metal 
work used in harness ; hence harness -plater (see 
quot.) ; harness-tub = Harness-cask ; har- 
ness-weaver (see quot.). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. n. xi. 43 Jove’s *harnesse-bearing 
bird. 1875 Knight Diet. Meclu. * Harness-board , the com- 
pass-board of a loom, having holes through which pass the 
neck twines. . 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. Ixvi, The polishing 
..of stirrup-irons, bits, curb-chains, * harness-bosses. . 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek., * Harness-clamp (Saddlery), a kind of 
vice used to hold leather while being stitched. 1836 Ure 
Cotton Manuf. (1861) II. 224 The ^harness cords of a draw- 
loom. 1889 Dk. Beaufort Driving (Badm. Libr.). 74 A 
*h a mess horse in regular work ought to be fed four times a 
day. 1853 C. Morfit Tanning , etc. 152 ‘ ^Harness ’ leather 
is blackened in the grain. x6xi Cotgr., Armoricr , an 
armorer, or *Hamesse-maker. 18S9 Die. Beaufort Dr'rv- 
ing (Badm. Libr.) 94 It is adviseable. .for the harness-maker 
to see the horse he is required to fit with a collar. 153° 
Palsgr. 220/2 *Harnesman, armigere . 1858 Simmonds 

Diet. Trade , * Harness-plater, a workman who electro- 
plates the metal work for harness. 1889 Dk. Beaufort 
Driving (Badm. Libr.) £9 The *harness-room should be 
provided with a fireplace or some kind of stove. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , * Harness Weavers, operatives 
employed in Paisley in weaving the pore complicated 
patterns of shawls. Mod. Horses for quiet *Hamess-work. 

Hence Ha*rnessry rare , harness collective!)’ ; 
Ha’raessy <1. colloq., smacking of harness. 

1824 Wiffen Tasso vii. Ixxxii, With chariots, hamessries, 
and helms. 1892 Field 14 May 729/1 She [a mare] seemed 
a bit heavy about the neck, and * harnessy 

Ha*rness, v. Forms : a. 4 harneyschen, 4-6 
-esch(en, 6 harnisch. 0. 4-5 hameyse(n, 
-eise(n, -ayse(n, -esse(n, -as(se(n, hornays, 
5-6 harnys(e, -es, 5-7 -ass, 6 -esse, 7 -ise, 6- 
harness. [In form hamesche , a. OF. harncsehier 
(i2thc. in Hatz.-Darm.), Picard harnesqtiier, later 
harnaskier , hamascher, liarnacher (Rom. type 
*harnescdre, cf. Pr. arnescar), f. harnesc -, OF. 
hameis Harness. The & forms are formed from, 
or conformed to, the sb.] 

1 1. To furnish, equip, accoutre ; esp. to mount, 
or ornament with fittings of some precious material. 

c X380 Sir Ferumb. 3665 Brydel and paytrel and al he 
gere WiJ> fyn gold y-harneysed were, c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol ’. 1 14 A gay daggere, Harneised wel and sharpe as 
point of spere. e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 86 Brade 
gyrdils of silke, wele hemayst with gold and preciouse 
stanes. 14x8 E. E. Wills (1882) 34 My Baselard harneysed 
with siluer. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vm. xxxiv, A fayre 
home hamest with gold. 1534 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 
193, ij verges paynted made for the chamberlaynes harnesid 
at bothe endes with syluer. 1877 Jml. Archaeol. Inst. 
XXXIV. 300 [Wooden drinking-cups] hooped and mounted 
or ' harnessed ’ in silver. 

2. To equip in ‘harness’ or armour; to arm, to 
accoutre, arch. 

13.. Gaiv. ff Gr. Knt. 592 So harnayst as he watz he 
herknez his masse. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 710 [Thai] 
schot furth, fra thai hamast war. c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 2929 
Harneyscheah 3ow with-oute lette. C1440 York Myst. 
xxviii. 195 Both armed and hameysed $e be. c 1537 Ther- 
sites in Hazl. Dodsley I. 395 When I am harnessed well. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War 46 Harness yourselves for the war. 
2868 Freeman Norm. Cong . II. ix. 324 Their decks were 
thick with warriors harnessed for the battle. 

fig- *53 * Tindalf. Exp. 1 John (1537) 79 They .. har- 
ness^ themselues with the meditacyon of those thinges which 
Christ suffered. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xiii. (1870) 
356 Now am I hamest, and.redy, Doche for to speke. 1556 
J. Olde tr. Gualter's Antichrist 36 The Leopard e. .hade 
foure winges, and was harnessed wyth as many homes. 

+ b. To equip (a place) defensively ; to fortify. 
x6ix Bible Place, iv. 7 They saw the campe of the 
heathen, that it was strong, and well harnessed. 

3. To put harness on (a horse or other beast of 
burden or draught) ; now confined to draught ani- 
mals, esp. carriage-horses, and the like. 

23.. K. Alis. 4708 He dude quyk hamesche hors, And 

sette theron heore cors. 3483 Cath. Angl. 176/1 To Har- 
nes, cpiphiare, falerarc . 2530 Palsgr. ^579/2 Be your 

horses harnessed yet ? it is tyme to go to ploughe. 2535 
Coverdale Jer. xlvi. 4 Yee harnesse youre horses, & set 
youre selues vpon. them. 2684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 54 
Followed by above 200 of the Lords, .all splendidly Array’d, 
and their Horses extraordinarily Harnessed. 2725-20 Pope 
Iliad xxiv. 990 The Trojan train Their mules and oxen 
harness to the wain. 2890 Miss Broughton Alas I III. 
285, I should like to buy a little cart to harness him to. 

nisei. 1864 Carlyle Hist. Fredk. Gt . xvn. iv. IV. 548 
Mitchell was harnessing for Potsdam. 
fig. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. 115 Others that are 
harness’d with the Apron-strings of Trade. 2775 Sheridan 
Rivals 1. i, I wish they were once harnessed together in 
matrimony. 2856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 1. ii. 72 Philosophy 
. .must.. harness herself and work. 2894 Westm . Gaz. 5 
Dec. 3/1 We may any day have news flashed to us by cable 
that Niagara is harnessed, and its stupendous power brought 
into ordinary commercial uses. 

+ 4. To dress, clothe, apparel, array. Obs. or arch. 
C1400 Rom. Rose 2647 Ryse on morwe up erly, Out of 
thy bedde, and harnevse thee. 2467 Eng. Gilds (18701 40S 
Alle the hole crnfte, snallen wayte vppon the seid Baillies 
. . in ther best arraye harnesid. 1562 J. Heywood Pros', 
ff Efngr. (1867) 90 A goose is harnest.in hir white fethers. 
2647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 7 With two [wings] they 
covered or harnessed their feet. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. iv. i, I am harnessed light as any fool-page. 


Hence Ha-messing vhl. sb. ; also cotter, trappings, 
accoutrement. Ha’raesser, one who harnesses. 

1596 DALRYMrLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vm. 229 CeJrtane 
■horssis. .harnest w 1 braue harnessings. x6xx Cotcr., Har- 
nacheur, a hamesser of a horse. 2796 Morse Amcr. Geog. 
•II. 35 The deeq whose harnessing is very simple. 2837 
Dickens Picksv. ix, The whole process of harnessing had to 
be gone through afresh. 

f Ha’raess-bearer. Obs. An armour-bearer. 
1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640)31 note , The Eagle, Jupiters 
harnesse-bearer. 3581 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 338 The 
Philistines.. were ouercome of Jonathas and his harnesse- 
bearer. x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . v. vi. § 12. 34 His seruant 
and harnesse-bearer. 

Ha*mess-cask. Naut. A cask or tub with 
a rimmed cover used on board ship (and in Australia) 
for keeping the salt meats for present consumption. 
Also harness-tub (see Harness sb. 9). 

x8i8 Aberd. Jml. 2 Dec. (Jam.!, Some thieves, .breaking 
open a harness cask on deck, stole about one cwt. of beef. 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxx. J09 Before any of the 
beef is put into the harness-cask. .2867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk Harness-cask, a large conical tub for containing 
the salt provisions intended for present consumption. 1889 
Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1890) 12 Father .. 
began to look at the harness-cask, which stood in a little 
back skillion. 

Harnesses (haunest), ppl. a. [f. Harness z\] 
*fl. Furnished, equipped; mounted with silver 
or other metal. Obs. 

3426 E . E. Wills (1882)76 A swerd harnesed, a wodeknyf 
harnesed. 3478 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (Somerset Rec. 
Soc.) 20 A harneyste gyrdell. 3538 Btuy Wills (Camden) 
136 One hamest gyrdyll callyd a dymysent blacke sylke. 
f 2 . Armed, in armour. Obs. 

0x460 Launfnl 377 Ten well yharneysyth men. 1530 
Palsgr. 231/1 Hernyst man, Itontme darmes. 3595 Shaks. 
John v.ii. 332 This harness’d Maske, and vnaduised Reuell. 
3658 Bromhall Treat. Specters 11. 163 The ./Egyptians, 
until that time, had never seen an harnessed Souldier. 3679 
Crowne Ambit. Statesm. 1. 5 Nature. .Doe’s alwaies leave 
some tender place unguarded, About unmatchable vast 
hamest animals. 

3 . Yoked, in harness. 

3483 Cath. Angl. 376/2 Harnessed, /aleratus. 2596 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, m. i. 223 The houre before the Heauenly 
Harneis’d Teeme Begins his Golden Progresse in the East. 
2725 Pope Odyss. xv. 56 Join the harnessed coursers to the 
car. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid 111. 223 Hence are the 
harnessed lions that trail their sovereign’s throne. 

4. Harnessed antelope, a West African ante- 
lope, Tragelaphus script us, whose markings pre- 
sent the appearance of a set of small harness. 

2893 Lvdekker Homs A- Hoofs 2^0 The typical harnessed 
antelopes are small and elegant animals. 

t Ha-rnessment. Obs. = Harness sb. 2. 

26x0 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 274 To euery Knight he 
allowed . . 100 shillings for his harnessements. 

Harnish, -ois, etc., obs. ff. Harness. 
Harn-pan. Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 erroti. 
hardyn-. [Harn jA 1 ] The skull, the brain-pan. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 7277 His hernpan [G&tt. ham panne] he 
brak wit chance. 2340 H ampole Pr. Come. 5298 pe thornes 
hym prikked til J>e hampane. c 2440 Promp. Pam. 237/1 
Herne panne of hed, craneunt. 2549 Contpl. Scot. xvii. 
254, I am leukand gyf i can fynd my fathers hardyn pan 
amang thir dede mennis banis. 26x3 T. Potts Disc. Witches 
(1845) Kb, He is naild sore by the heart and hand, And 
holy hame Panne. 2822 Joseph the Book-Man 38 He’d 
swear the hampans he’d knock in, Of fools who would 
persist in jokin’. 2828 Craven Dial., Ham-Pan, the skull, 
b. (Sense obscure.) 

a 2400-50 Alexander 1713 A ball. ,j>e barne with to play 
A herne-pann es of a berne of brende gold [cancram 
auream ] ycuen.. Ibid. 1895 pe heme-pan, pe band-ball ]> e 
hatt made of twiggis. 

Harns sb. pi., brains : see Harn. 

Haro : see Harrow z>.~, Harrow int. 

Haroer, obs. form of Harrier 1 , Harrower. 
Harold, var. of Hareld (duck). 

Harold(e, -rood, -rotte, obs. ff. Herald. 
Haron, Haro , w(e, obs. ff. Heron, Arrow. 

2426 Surtees Misc. (1888)4 Certayn peces in sbappe and 
fourme of harowes. c 2475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 812/37 
Hec sagitta, a harow. 

Harow(e, obs. ff. Harrow sb., v. and int. 
Harp (haip), sb . 1 Forms: 1 hearpe, (heerpe), 
(2 herpe, 3 hearpe), 3-7 harpe, 4- harp. [Com. 

; Teut. : OE. hearpe = OLG. *harpa, MDu. harpe 
\ (Du. harp'), OHG. harpha, Jiarfa, (Ger. harfe), 

\ ON., Sw. harpa. Da. harpe'.— OTeut. *harp 6 n-. 
Thence late L. harpa and derived Romanic words.] 
1 . A stringed musical instrument, which, in its 
usual form, consists of a framework of wood fitted 
with a series of strings of definite lengths which 
are played with the fingers (or, in some earlier types, 
with a plectrum). 

The modem harp is roughly triangular in form and fur- 
nished with pedals for raising the tone of the strings by a 
semitone, in double-action harps by two semitones. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xxxii[ij. 2 In hearpan ten strenga 
singaS him. c 1000 jElfric Gen. xxxi. 27 Mid timpanum 
and mid hearpum. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 97 He [David] on 
5eo3o)»e herpan lufede. c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 23/127 pe 
harpe he heng vp bi pe wouh. 2382 Wyclif Gen. iv. 21 
Tubal.. was the fadje of syngerys in harp and orgon. 2535 
Coverdale Ps. xcvi[i], 5 Prayse the Lorde vpon the harpe, 
synge to the harpe with a psalme of thanksgeuynge. 2667 
Milton P. L. vii. 258 They, .touch’t thir Golden Harps. 


•2792 Cowper Odyss. vm. 301 Our pleasures are the feast, 
tne harp, the dance. 2807 Robinson Arcltzol. Grasca 11. 
xvii. 274 The harp originally consisted of four strings, to 
which Terpander added other three. 1889 Ruskin Prarte - 
rita III. 366 The harp is the true ancient instrument of 
Scotland, as well as of Ireland. 

fig. 2704 Pope Windsor For. 280 Where Cowley strung 
His living harp. 2783 Cowper Retirement 325 Man is a 
harp whose chords elude the sight, Each yielding harmony, 
disposed aright. 3784 — Task vi. 747 Sweet is the harp of 
prophecy. 2842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 33 Love took up 
the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might. 

b. Double harp : one having two sets or rows of 
strings differently tuned. Triple harp: one with 
three such sets. /Eolian harp : see ^Eolian 2. 

1552 Huloet, Double harpe, called a roote, barbitos. 
1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. T., Double harp. 

C. A representation of a harp. 

2785 GROsr. Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v., Harp is also the 
Irish expression for woman, or tail, used in tossing up in 
Ireland, from Hibernia being represented with a harp, on 
the reverse of the copper coins of that country. 2843 Q. 
Rev. Sept. 586 A small volume under the title of the ‘Spirit 
of the Nation’, with a vignette emblem of the harp without 
the Crown. 2873 Boutell Her. Anc. ff Mod. 158 Harp.. 
headed with the upper part of a winged angel— originally 
called a Welsh harp. It is the national device of Ireland, 
and it is borne in the Irish quarter of the Royal arms. 

+ 2 . Phr. , To agree (etc.) like haip and harroiu : 
not to agree at all (the things being utterly different, 
though their names alliterate). Obs. 

2563 Becon Disftl. Pop. Masse (1637) 299 The Lords 
Supper and your peevish, popish private masse doe agree 
together, .as the common proverbe is, like harpe and harrow,- 
or like the hare and the hound. 2624 Gataker Transubst. 
203 These things hang together like harp and harrow, as 
they say. 2700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusevi. Ser. ff 
Com. 34 [Bethlehem] Bedlam .. whether the Name and 
Thing be not as disagreeable as Harp and Harrow ? 

3 . The northern constellation Lyra. 

2552 . Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 264 An other con- 
stellation, whiche is called the Harpe. 2697 Creech Mani- 
lius v. 11. 67 Next shines the Harp. 3839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
225/2 Lyra (the Harp), one of the old constellations, repre- 
senting the lyre of Mercury.. or of Orpheus. 

+ 4 . The name given to two Irish coins bearing 
the figure of a harp. a. = harp-groat : see 8. b. 
Short for liarp-shilling-. see 8 and Harper 1 2. Obs. 

,542 Recorde Gr. Aries (1575) 198 There is an other 
Grote called a Harpe, which goeth for 1561 Proclam. 
in 15 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. in. 122 The said 
pece called the Reade Harpe shalbe talcen and receyved 
onely for and at two pence currant of this realme. 1606 J. 
Rowley in Li errors Papers Ser. n. (1887) I. 90, 1.. desired 
you to be pleased to make me over aoo 11 in harpes. 

5 . Applied to various mechanical contrivances! 
a. A screen or sieve used in sifting and cleansing 
grain from weed-seeds, etc. Sc. b. An oblong 
frame filled up with parallel wires and used as a 
screen for sifting sand, coal, etc. Sc. c. Cotton 
Manuf. ‘A concave grating in a scutching-macbine 
through which the refuse falls as the cotton is driven 
forward by the revolving beater’ (Knight Diet. 
Mcch. 1875). 

2768 Specif. Patent No. 896 A wire harpe which sifts out 
all the gross sand, dust, small wheat, etc. 1788 Patent 
No. 1645 Harp for separating the straw from the corn. 1830 
Mechanics' Mag. XIV. 162 The year following [1795] he 
introduced, .what he denominated plain harps, to receive 
the straw as it fell from the shaker, and give it also a shaking 
motion. 2897 Alloa Jml. 24 July 3 He was threatening 
[him] for not giving him his harp (a riddle for coals). 

6. Also haip-shell: A mollusc of the genus Ifarpa 
of family Buccinidx, and its shell. 

3752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Atiivt. 350 Harp Shell. 2837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 455/2 The genus [Harpa] . . is more especially 
abundant at the Mauritius and tne neighbouring islands, 
whence the finest of the more common species and the 
many-ribbed harps are procured. Ibid., The most precious 
. . is the Many-ribbed Harp ( Harpa imperialis). 2853 
Wood Nat Hist. III. 373 The general colours are tolerably 
similar, throughout the Harps, but each species always pre- 
serves its peculiar individuality. Ibid. 377 The Harp-shells 
are only found in the hottest seas. 

7 . Also harp-seal : The Greenland seal : so called 
from the harp-shaped dark marking on the back. 

2784 Pennant Arctic Zool. 165 The Newfoundland Seal- 
hunters call it the Harp , or Heart Seal, and name the marks 
on the sides the saddle. 3847 Carpenter Zool. § 202 The 
Greenland, or Harp Seal, is remarkable for the changes of 
colour which it undergoes. 2854 Chamb. Jml. I. 76 Four 
varieties . . the young harp and young hood, the old harp 
and the bedlamer , or old hood. 2885 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 
25 Apr. 2/3 Steamer Ranger, .returned to St. John’s with 
35,600 prime young harps. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as harp-form, - maker , -note, 
- player , -solo, -twanging, - woman ; harp-fingering, 
harp-ltke, harp-shaped adjs. ; harp-wise adv. ; 
harp-file, a wire hook for filing papers, attached 
to a harp-shaped piece of iron (Funk) ; harp-fish, 
a fish of the genus Lyra, the Piper ; f harp-groat, 
an Irish coin having the figure of a harp on the 
reverse ; harp-lute (see quot.) ; harp-master, 
-mistress, a teacher of harp-playing ; harp-seal : 
see sense 7 ; harp-shell : see sense 6 ; + harp- 
shilling, an Irish coin having the figure of a harp 
on the reverse : see Harper 1 2 ; f harp-star, 
Vega, the chief star in Lyra. Also Harp-string. 

2662 Lovell Hist. Anim. $ Min . 233 *Harp fish hath a 
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hard and dry flesh, yet sweet enough if eaten boiled with 
vinegar. 1753 Chambers CycL Sttpp. 5. v. Lyra, The lyra 
comuta or horned harp fish . . a fish of an octangular form, 
covered all over with long scales. 1543 in O'Curry Mann. 
Anc. Irish (1873) III. 274 An hundred pounds sterling in 
“harp grotes. 1861 J. S. Adams 5000 Mus. Terms , * Harp- 
Lute, an instrument having twelve strings and resembling 
the guitar, c 1513 Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy) 10 “Harpe 
makers, leches, and upholsters. 1819 Hermit in Lond. II. 
385 That gentleman is my daughter’s “harp-master. 1852 
Miss Mitford Recollect. II. 101 The dismissal of the poor 
little *harp-mistress. 1813 Scott Triertn . t. v. Had a “harp- 
note sounded here, It had caught my watchful ear. 1591 
Fearf. Effects 2 Comets (Halhw.), “Harpe shillings shall 
not passe for twelvepence. a 1592 Greene Jas. IV, nr. ii. 
(Rtldg.) 204/2 What shall I be, then? faith, a plain harp- 
shilling. 1601 Holland Pliny xvm. xxvi. I. 590 The 
Dolphin star riseth jn the morning, and the morrow after, 
the * Harp-star Fidicula. 1626 Bacon Syha § 223 You 
may try it without any sound board along, but only “Harp- 
wise, at one end of the strings. 

t Harp, sb." In 7 harpe. = Harpy 4. 06s. 

1671 H. M. tr. Colloquies Erasmus 514 The Ducks and 
Seaguls, the Harpe and the Buzzard .. The Harpe and the 
Kite against the Buzzard. 

Harp, v . [OE. hearpian, f. Harp sb. 1 Cf. 
MDu., Du. harpen, MHG. harp fen, Ger. harfen."] 

1 . intr. To play on a harp. 

c888 K. ASlfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6 He mihte hearpian 
J>e wudu wasode. c 1205 Lay. 20311 He cu5en harpien wel 
an his child-naden. 1377 Langl. P. PL B, xvm. 405 Many 
hundreth of angeles harpeden and songen. 1525 Tale of 
Basyn 82 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 47 He harpys and gytryns 
and syngs well ther-too. 1629 Milton Nativity 215 The 
helmed cherubim, And sworded seraphim.. Harping in loud 
and solemn quire. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 208 
Among them harped the divine minstrel Demodocus. 

2 . Jig. To harp upon , on (f of), a, one, the same 
(etc.) string : to repeat a statement or dwell on a 
subject to a wearisome or tedious length. 

1513 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 773 TheCardinall 
made a countenaunce to the Lord Haward that he should 
harpe no more upon that string. ^1526 Frith Disput. 
Pur gat. (1829) 117 See how he harpeth all of one string. 
1625 Gonsalvio' s Sp. Inquis. 13 They are sure still harping 
on their old string. 1685 Reft. Baxter 25 He harps much 
upon that jarring String. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. vi. 
(1872) 198 Harping mainly on the religious string. 

3 . Hence, To harp on, upon (f of, about ) : to 
dwell wearisomely upon in speech or writing. 

1562 Apol, Priv. Masse (1850) ig The great matter you 
harp on. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 189 Still harping on my 
daughter. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 103 This word 
revenge he still harpt upon. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 504 
p a Ever harping upon things they ought not to allude to. 
1837 Disraeli Venelia 11. x, Still harping of her father, 

b. Harp on (intr.) : to continue harping. 

1856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain n. xii, ‘ It would be a com- 
fort’, harped "ion Mr. Rivers, dwelling on the subject. 

+ 4 . trans. To play (notes, etc.) upon a harp. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7430 (Gott.) Harpand a sang b’lfor be 
king, c 1320 Str Tristr. 572 He. . harpej» notes swete. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg -. 172 b/x An, harpe on whiche . . he wold 
harpe anthemes. 1526 Tindale i Cor. xiv. 7 Howe shall it 
be knowen what is pyped or harped? 1777 Warton Ode 
x. Poems 67 A tale .. Never yet in rime enroll’d, Nor sung, 
nor harp’d in hall and bower. 

b. To render in verse, to ‘ sing 
1808 J. Barlow Cotumb. vm. 322 What avails To harp 
for you these known familiar tales ? 

+ 5. trails. To play upon, twang (a string, etc.). 
1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 44 The Promise made, the 
Prophets harpe the string. 

b. fig. (intr.). To ‘play' {upon), rare. 

1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 228 They fear 
the orators who harp upon the bad passions of the people. 

6 . intr. To make a sound like that of the harp. 

*657. S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 59 Yet shall you hear 

them if you listen in an evening harping like Mise (as if 
Mise were gnawing on every side). 1823 Byron Island 11. 
xviii. No dying night-breeze, harping o'er the hill. 

7 . trans. To give voice to, to guess. 

1 60S Siiaks. Macb. iv. i. 74 Thou hast harp’d my feare 
aright. x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, iv, The old dame had . . 
harped aright the fear of the Lord Keeper. 1821 Byron 
Sardan. 11. i. 420 Thou hast harp'd the truth indeed ! 

+ b. intr. To harp at : To guess at. Obs. 

16x1 Cotgr. s. v. Tost on, Parler d fast on, to speake by 
ghesse or conjecture, onely to harpe at the matter. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (1851) 178 Rugged names of 
places unknown, better harp’d at in Camden, and other 
Chorographers. 

8 . trans. To bring out of, into , a place or state 
by playing on the harp. 

^1520 Skelton Reflyc. 341 At his resurrection he harped 
out of nell Olde patriarkes and prophetes in heuen with him 
to dwell, a x 800 Glenkindie in J amieson Pop. Ballads ( 1 806) 
I. 91 He'd harpit a fish out o' saut water, Or water out o’ a 
stane. a 1828 Water o' IVearie's Well in Buchan Anc. 
Ballads , He’s harped them all asleep. 1871 Tennyson 
Last Tourn. 328 He could harp his wife up out of Hell. 

+ Harpagou. Obs. [ad. L. harpago, -ontm, f. 
Gr. apreayr) grappling-hookjj A grappling-hook. 

*553 BrendeQ. Curtins Fv,Certaine instnimentes where- 
with they myght pul downe the workes that their enemies 
made, called Harpagons. [1600 Holland Livy 746 (R.) 
Yron hookes at the end (which the souldiers call harp agones) 
for to take hold upon the Roman ships.] 

+ Harped, a. Obs. [f. Harp sb. 1 + -ed 2 .] 
Having a harp ; bearing the figure of a harp, as 
harped groat = harp-groat : see Harp sb. 8. 

IS47 Boorde Introd. Knoxvt. iii. (1870) 133 In Irlond they 
hauc Irysh grotes, & harped grotes. Sc Irysh pens. 


Harper 1 (haupsi). Forms : i harpeii, hear- 
pere, herpere, herperi, 3 harpare, 4-5 -or, -our, 
5 -owre, -ure, herper, 6 harpar, 4- harper. 
[OE. hearperc = MHG. harpf&re, ON. harpari:~ 
OTeut. type *harparjo-z, f. hatpdn- Harp sb. 1 : 
see -er 1. ME. had also the AFx. form harpour=- 
F. hiarpeur , OF. harpeor , late L. harpdtor~emi\ 

1 . One who harps or plays upon a harp. 
a 800 Leiden Gloss. 147 in Sweet O. E. Texts 115 Fidiceit, 
harperi. c 883 K. ASlfred Boeth. xxx. § 6 Dees hearperes 
wif. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 272 Menestral he was gode 
ynou, & harpare in eche poy nte. 13 . . E.E.A Hit. P. A. 880 
As harporez harpen in her harpe, pat nwe songe pay songen 
ful cler. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. viii. 99 The 
poete Orpheus was so swete an harpoure that the trees 
folowed him. 1483 Cath.Ar.gl. 176/2 An Harper ,citharedo. 
1580 Nottingham Rec. IV. 194 Gevyn to the blynde harpar 
xijd. 1662 T. Cross man Hymn , ‘ Jerusalem on high ’, The 
Harpers.. Harping on harps of gold. 1846 Grote Greece 
1. vii. (1862) II. 189 The Lesbian harper Terpander. 

b. Phr. Have at {among) yon, harpers : see 
quot. 1785. 

1542 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 65 Haue among you blynd 
harpers (sayde I) The mo the merier. a 1625 Fletcher 
Mad Lover \. ii, He has a battalia now in’s brains. He 
draws out ; now Have at ye, Harpers ! *641 M. Parker 
(title) The Poet's Blind Man’s Bough ; or have among you, 
my Blind Harpers. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue v. 
Harp , Have among you, my blind harpers ; an expression 
used in throwing or shooting at random among a crowd. 

+ 2 . Applied to various Irish coins current in the 
1 6th and 17th c., bearing the fignre of a harp; 
esp. the harp- shilling, worth 9 d. of English money. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 40 Art thou yet to learne A 
harper from a shilling to discerne? 1607 Heywood Fayre 
Mayde Wks. 1874 II. 26 Your shilling prov’d but a harper. 
1726-31 Tindal Rapin's Hist. Eng. xvii. (1743) II. T 57 
Elizabeth coined also Irish Money, namely, shillings called 
Harpers. 1839 W. J. Thoms A need. 4 Trad. 54. 

3 . The harp-seal (Cent. Diet.). 

Harper 2 (also harpier), app. error for Harpy. 
1586 Marlowe xst Pt. Tamburl '. 11. vii. Now doth ghastly 
Death With greedy talents gripe my bleeding heart, And 
like a harpy (so 8vo ; Qo. harper] tires upon my life. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 3 HaTpier cries, 'tis time, 'tis time. 
Harpineer : see Harpooneer. 

Harping (haupig), vbl. sb. [f. Harp v. + 
-ing l.j The action of the vb. Harp ; playing 
upon the harp ; the sound of the playing of a harp. 

c888 K. /Elfred Booth, xxxr. § 6 He hi haefh geearnod 
mid his hearpunga. c 1205 Lay. 24x93 per wes harepinge 
and song. 13.. K . Alt’s. 1043 Pipyng, and eke taboryng, 
Sytolvng, and ek harpyng. c 1423 Thomas of Erceld. 315 
[Thomas] saide ' harpynge kepe I none, ffor tonge es chefe of 
mynstralsye’. 1671 Milton Samson Introd., A chorus of 
heavenly harplngs and song between. xZoz Heber Pales- 
tine 26 Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale. 

b. fig . (See Harp v. 2, 3.) 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867)79 He.. did fall. From harp- 
ing on that stringe, to faire flattring speeche. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 236 Continual harpings upon the 
same string. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) *49 He 
made infinite merriment by harpings upon old themes. 
1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. ix. 171 The Examiner 
..persisted in harping on his own one idea. 

c. Verses, poetry, ‘song\ 

1819 Byron Proph. Dante 1. 144 And yet my harpings will 
unfold a tale. 1857 H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets ix. 323 The 
evil spirit, .charmed to rest by the harpings of his muse. 

d. Comb., as f harping-glee , harp music. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7251 Sampson .. was sle on harpingleu 
[Goit. harping glew, Trin. harp glew]. 

Ha’rping, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
harps or plays on a harp. Also transf. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd., A sevenfold Chorus of 
Hallelujah’s and harping Symphonies. 1865 Kingsley 
Hereto, xix, He was a dancing, harping fellow. 

t Harping-iron (ha\ipii),3i-3Jn). Obs. [Re- 
lated to F. harper to grapple, grasp, clasp, etc. 
(Cotgr.), also harpin a boat-hook. J A barbed 
spear or javelin used for spearing whales and large 
fish ; a harpoon. (In quot. 1754, a grappling-iron.) 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 37, I haue prouided harping 
yrons to catch this great Whale. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 839 A Crocodile or some other monster, .which thrust 
out a tongue like harping iron. £1645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) III.21 With his harping Iron he can draw ashore the 
great Leviathan. 2665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. 
E. India 328 We ..strike them with a broad instrument, full 
of barbs, called an Harping-iron. 1701 C. Wolley Jml.in 
N. FbrA(i86o)38The tow.. is a line fastend to the Harping- 
iron about 50 fathoms long. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. 
IV. vm. xiv. 90 Nicias had provided harping irons to grapple 
them. _ 1814 W. Brown Hist, ProPag. Chr. II. 455. They. . 
insert it [poison] in the point of their arrow or harping iron. 
Harpings (haupiqz), sb. pi. Nant. Also 7 
harping, 8-9 harpins, harpens. [?f. Harp jA] 
1. a. The fore-parts of the wales which encom- 
pass the bow of a ship and are fastened to the 
stem, being thicker than the after-parts in order 
to sustain the shock of plunging into the sea. b. 
Pieces of oak, forming an extension of the rib- 
bands, for holding the cant-frames of a vessel in 
place until the outside planking is worked. 

1658 Pwuxws, Harpings, the hceadth of a ship at the bow. 
1664 E. Bushnell Comfi. Shipwright 14 The Sweep of 
the Harping. t7xr W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 53 
The Channel- wales, which are crooked, call'd Harpings. 


- 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. xx. 432 Before any frames 
are hoisted staging is erected at the topsides, and the sheer 
or gunwale harpins are suspended from it. 1870 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. IV. 190/1 The timbers are secured by means 
of a longitudinal ‘harpin* or ‘ribband 1 wrought along under 
the floors and secured to them. 

2 . Cat- harpings : the ropes or (now more gener- 
ally) iron cramps that serve to brace in the shrouds 
of the lower-masts behind their respective yards, 
so as to tighten the shrouds and also give more 
room to draw the yards in when the ship is close- 
hauled. Also cat- harping legs. 

x6z6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 15. 1627 — Sea- 

man's Gram. v. 21 Cat harpings are small ropes runne in 
little blockes from one side of the ship to the other, neere the 
vpper decke to keepe the shrouds tight for the more safety 
of the mast from rowling. a X700 B. E. Did, Cant. Crexv, 
Catharpin Fashion , when People in Company Drink cross, 
and not .. according to the Sun’s motion. 1779 Cooper in 
Phil. Trans. LXIX. 161 We saw one of our best seamen 
hanging by his feet in the main catharpins struck dead. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple, vii, The midshipman told me these 
were called the cat-harpings, because they were so difficult 
to climb, that a cat would expostulate if ordered to go out 
by them. 

t Ha - rping-speax. Obs. = Hauping-iron. 

1657-83 J. Evelyn Hist.. Religion (1850) I. 82 Even him 
[Leviathan], with his harping spear, he boldly encounters. 
1738 tr. G. de Lucca's Mem. 248 These Harping-Spears 
are pointed.. extreamly sharp, with Beards to hinder them 
from coming out. 


Harpist (harpist), [f. Harp sb . 1 + -ist.] A 
(professional) harper. 

16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. v. That Oeagrian 
harpist, for whose lay, Tigers with hunger pinde and left 
their pray. 1856 Capern Poems (ed. 2) 141 ‘Twas a little 
fairy harpist Playing on the subtle air. 1890 Guardian 
24 Sept. 1472/2 Mr. John Thomas, harpist to the Queen. 
HaTpless, a. rare. Without a harp. 

1859 Emin. Men «$• Pop. Bks. 177 The performer was soon 
left harpless. 

Harponier : see Harpooneer. 

Harpoon (hajp/ 7 -n), sb. Also 7-8 harpon. 
[ad. F. harpon * a crampiron wherewith Masons 
fasten stones together’ (Cotgr., i6n)=Sp. arpon , 
Pg. arpdo , deriv. of F. harpe dog’s claw, cramp, 
cramp-iron, clamp (1485 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
harpe (harpa) = Gr. apnr] sickle, scimitar. Cf. the 
earlier Harping-iron.] 
f 1 . A barbed dart or spear. Obs. 

1625 Purchas Pilgrims I. 111. xi8 (Stanf.) Their weapons 
halfe-Pikes, headed with Iron as a Harpon. X697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) I. 7 Throwing the Lance, Fisgig, Harpoon, or 
any manner of Dart. Ibid. 10 The women . . prevent them 
from doing any injury to each other by hiding their Lances, 
Harpoons, Bows and Arrows. 

2 . A barbed spear-like missile, to the handle or 
shank of which a long line of rope is attached ; it 
is used for capturing whales c and large fish, being 
either hurled by the hand or fired from a gun. 

1694 Acc. Scv. Late Voy. II. (1711) 8 Saw a Whale, and 
flung into him three Haipoons. 1704 Naval Chron. XII. 
32 Taking whales by the Gun-harpoon. 1778 Phil. Trans. 
LXVIII. 395 A very large shark was struck with the harpon. 
1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 318 The gun projected the har- 
poon into the crown of the [whale's] head, burying it two 
feet deep. 1874 Markham Whaling Cruise 26The manner 
in which the harpoons are fitted is first with about twelve 
fathoms for a gun harpoon, and three for a hand harpoon, of 
the best white untarred hemp rope [etc.]. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb., as harpoon-arrow, -barb, 
-head, -maker, -shaft ; harp o on-fork, a kind of 
hay-fork worked by tackle in loading or unloading 
hay ; harpoon-gun, a gun for firing a harpoon ; 
harpoon-rocket, a bomb-lance for killing whales ; 
harpoon-shuttle, a long shuttle or needle used 
for sewing mats for hydraulic dikes and jetties. 

X874 Boutell Arms 4 Arm. vi. 02 Two curved pieces of 
iron, or blades (probably like small *harpoon barbs). 1820 
Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 226 The *harpoon-gun was 
invented in 1731. 1874 Markham Whaling Cruise 27 The 

harpoon gun is fixed on a swivel in the_ bows of the boat, 
1835 Sir J. Ross Narr . 2nd Voy. xviii. 280 He brought 
back a hook and a “harpoon head. 2858 Simmonds Diet.. 
Trade , * Harpoon-maker. X856 Kane A ret. Expl. 1 1. xm. 
135 A capstan-bar. .invaluable for its adaptation to “harpoon- 
shafts. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bobn) I. 
389 He stripped him [the Devil] . . of horns, cloven foot, 
“harpoon tail. 

HarpOO'U, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. harponner 
(1634 in Hatz.-Darm.).] tram. To strike or spear 
with a harpoon. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 168 A basking shark 
that had been harpooned. 1780 Coxy Russ. Disc. 50 bea 
animals which they harpoon with their bone lances. 
Pearson Hist. Eng. I. 2 They harpooned the whale, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) ix. xx *ff' 
Trying often to harpoon a floating pat of butter, t 7 
O. \v; Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. iii. (1885) 67 The Master 
harpooned a breakfast-roll. ^ 

Harpooneer (hajpKnJ.u). Now ran. Also 7 
harpoonier, 7-S harponier, 7-9 harpin-, 
poneer. [f. Haiipoon +-EKR, -IEH. (The form 
and date suggest a. Fr. *harponnicr. )] cnext. 

iSrj Purchas /’i/rrimafe (i6h) 74= A Shallop, 
the Harponier stands ready, with both hl'. hands to 
Harping iron. 1667 R. Norwood 10 Phit. Tram. II. 5*7 
When the Harpineer.. sees his opportunity, he stnl.es his 
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Harping-Iron into the Whale. 1695 Blackmore Pr. A rth . 

X. 174 So when Battavian Harpooniers assail. With thejr 
sharp Launces, some prodigious Whale. 1752 Bond in Phil. 
Trans. XLVII. 430 The harpooneer, as they call him t> sits 
rowing in the head of the boat, and observes certain silent 
signals, which the boat-steerer gives him, to inform him, 
that he is near enough to strike the whale. 1874 Markham 
Whaling Cruise 14 The harpooneer is in charge of the boat 
and pulls the stroke-oar. 

Harpooner (haipS’iiai). [f. Harpoon v. + 
-er 1 . Cf. F. horponnettr (17th c.).] One who 
hurls or fires a harpoon. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 4-° They 
seldom can want a supply of this [fish], the men being expert 
harpooners. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xiii, The har- 
pooner poised his weapon. 1878 Markham Gt. Frozen Sea 
vii. 86 Selecting the largest of the three as his victim, our 
harpooner carefully laid his gun. 

Ha*rpress. rare. [f. Harper + -ess. Cf. OF. 
harperesse (15th c.)] A female harper. 

1814 Scott Wav. xxii, An aspen which overhung the 
seat of the fair harpress. 

f Ha-rpsical (also harpsecol, harpsicol, 
vulg. haspicols). Obs . A corrupt form of Harp- 
sichord, prob. after virginal. 

1616 Chapman Homer's Hyrnne io Apollo 29 Then strait 
did fall To studie of the harp and harpsicall All th’ 
Immortals. 1668 H. More Div . Dial. v. xxxviii. 447 
Some well-strung Harpsicall or Theorbo. 1704 Collect. Voy. 
(Churchill) III. 38/2 Their Quits ..serve for Harpsicals. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Harpsecord ox Harpsecol. 1752 
Foote Taste x. Wks. 1799 I. 12 Playing upon the haspicols. 
1773 Goldsm. Stoops toConq. iv. i, Her pretty long fingers, 
that she twists this way and that, over the haspicholls. 

Harpsichord (haupsikpid). Also 7 arpsicord, | 
harpsicord, 8 harpsecord. [ad. obs. F. harpe - j 
chordt (Cotgr.) — It. arpicordo (Radino 1 592, Florio 
1598), mod.L. harpichordium {a 1558 in Scaliger 
Poetics viii), f. L. harpa harp + chorda , It. corda 
string. The intrusive s , due apparently to some 
mistake, appears in the earliest English instances.] 

A keyboard instrument of music (resembling in 
appearance the grand piano), in which the strings 
were plucked and set in vibration by quill or leather 
points set in jacks connected by levers with the keys. 
(In use from 16th to 18th c.) 

Double harpsichord, one having an extra string to each 
key, sounding an octave higher than the others, and a 
second keyboard to control the extra strings. 

1611 Cotgr., Harpcchorde, an Arpsicord or Harpsicord ; 
a Dulcimer. 1664 Evelyn Diary 5 Oct., There was 
brought a new-invented instrument of music, being a harp- 
sichord with gut-strings, sounding like a concert of viols 
with an organ. 1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 72 In Organs 
and Harpsicords, where the Notes are fixt, the proper 
Ascent and Descent cannot be made but only beginning 
from some Keys. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1812) I. 280 The 
quills of ravens sell for twelve shillings the hundred, being 
of great use in tuning the lower notes of a harpsichord. 
1775 Sheridan Duenna^ 1. Iii, Black and white alternately, 
just like the keys of a harpsichord. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xxix. She went up stairs to set forth the bird waltz on the 
harpsichord. x8q6 Hipkins Hist. Pianoforte 75 The harp- 
sichord is a double, triple— in some instances, quadruple — 
spinet, the sounds being excited by a jack and quill plec- 
trum, the same as in the spinet or virginal. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as harpsichord-lesson , 

- maker , -making, - master , player, - wire , etc. 

X772 Brydone in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 167, I cut a 
quantity of harpsichord-wire into short pieces. 1773 Bar- 
rington Ibid. 266 The harpsichord-tuners find it more 
difficult to tune these extreme parts. 1789 Burney Hist, 
jlfus. IV. 307 Sandoni, a harpsichord-master and composer 
of some eminence. 1 bid. 540 An exquisite harpsichord- 
player. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. T., Harpsichord 
graces , certain turns and ornaments employed in playing upon 
the harpsichord, introduced for the most part as compensa- 
tion for the lack of sustaining power in the instrument. 1896 
Hipkins Hist. Pianoforte 79 The palm for excellence In 
harpsichord-making is due to the famous Ruckers family. 

Hence Ha*rpsicho:rdist, a harpsichord-player. 

1878 L. Wingfield Lady Grizel II. xi. 283 The Duke’s 
foreign valet was a neat harpsichordist. 

+ Harpsieon, corruption of prec. 

1633 A. H. Partheneia Sacra 144 (T.) Let them run divi- 
sions on the harpsieon or virginals. x66o-x Pepys Diary 
26 Feb., There saw the new Harpsieon made for Mrs. The. 
1683 Pettus Fie to. Min. n. 12 The strings of the Harpsieon. 

Ha # rp* string. One of the strings of a hai-p. 

c xooo Apollonius of Tyre (Th.) 17 He j»a hearpe-strengas 
mid cnefte astirian ongan. £1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 
269 Whan men harpe strynges smyte Whether hyt bemoche 
or lyte Loo with the stroke the ayre to-breketh. c 1430 
Lydg. Hors, Shepe <5- G. 63 in Pol. Pel. <$• L. Poems 17 Of 
the shepe is cast A-way no thynge. .For harpe stryngis his 
Ropys seruythe Ichoone. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles \. iii, 
He spoke, and on the harp-strings died The strains. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5) If. 230 A harp-string, while vibrating 
as it sounds, appears like a flat transparent riband. 

Harpy_ (haupi)^ [ad. L. hatfy-ia, usually in 
pi . harpy ix = Gr. apnviat ‘ snatchers * (cf. apna^uv 
to snatch away, seize), in Homer used to per- 
sonify whirlwinds or hurricanes, in Hesiod said to 
be sisters of Aello and Iris, in later mythology re- 
presented as hideous winged monsters. Perh. im- 
mediately a. Id. harpie (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Gr. and Lat. Myth. A fabulous monster, rapa- 
cious and filthy, having a woman’s face and body 
and a bird’s wings and claws, and supposed to act 
as a minister of divine vengeance. 
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1540 Palsgrave tr. Acolastus Nivb, Such were the 
harpies, as Virgil discribith them. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 
in. iii. 83 Brauely the figure of this Harpie hast thou Per- 
form’d (my Ariell) ; a grace it had, deuounng. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 11. 462 Both table and provision vanished quite With 
Sound of harpies’ wings, and talons heard. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 I.51 His vices, .like so many harpies, 
craving for their accustomed gratification. x863 Tennyson 
Lucretius 159 Strangers at my hearth Not welcome, harpies 
miring every dish. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets viii. 263 The 
Harpies were wind-tossed films of frothy cloud } the Sirens 
daughters of foam and mist. 

b. A conventional representation or figure of a 
harpy, as in Heraldry. 

1572 Bossewell Armoric 11. mb, An Harpie Vert, 
Wynged de Or. x6io Guillim Heraldry in. xxvi. (1611) 
383 The Harpey. .should be giuen to such persons as haue 
committed manslaughter. 1823 Crabb Tcchnol. Diet. s. v., 
The field is, or, a harpy displayed, crined, crowned, and 
armed, or. 1873 Boutell Her. Atic. «$■ Mod. 158 Harpy, 
a fabulous heraldic creature, represented as a vulture with 
a woman’s head and neck. 

2 . transf. and fig. A rapacious, plundering, or 
grasping person ; one that preys upon others. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxviii. (R.), Plucky downe 
those grating harpies that Seduce our king amis. 1643 
Myst. Itiiq. 45 The insolent carriage of Prince Rupert, and 
his Harpyes. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 5 The harpies 
of taxation. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xviii. Was it my 
mother-in-law, the grasping, odious, abandoned, . brazen 
harpy? 1884 St. fames f Gaz. 4 Apr. 4/2 M ^Commissioner 
Kerr has begun a crusade against legal * harpies*. 

3 . The Harpy-eagle. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 175/2 The harpy is stated to be a 
solitary bird, frequenting the thickest forests, where it feeds 
upon the sloths. 1856 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist. II. 698 
The Harpies, or Fishing Eagles, with short wings. 

4 . The moor-buzzard, Circus .rruginosus. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 183/1 Circus arruginosus .. is the.. 
Moor-Buzzard, Marsh-Harrier, Duck-Hawk, Harpy, and 
White-headed Harpy. 1862 Chambers' Encycl. V. 252. 

5 . The Harpy-bat, q. v. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as harpy advocate , breed, 
fury, grin , lawyer , pettifogger , race , raven \ harpy- 
footed , harpy-like adjs. ; harpy-monument, a 
monument found at Xanthus in Lycia, on which 
are figures resembling harpies. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 32 They, .undo 
one another to enrich an Harpy advocate. Ibid. 11. i. iv. i. 
299 That he be not over-careless or covetous, Harpy-like to 
make a prey of his patient. x66y Milton P. L. ii. 596 
Thither by harpy-footed Furies hail’d. 1749 Smollett 
Regicide 11. vii, Why let in A train of harpy sorrows to my 
breast? 1767 Wesley frnl. 11 Aug., The harpy-lawyers 
are. .disappointed. 1853-78 W. Smith Class. Diet. 298 In 
the famous Harpy monument recently brought from Lycia 
to this country, the Harpies are represented in the act of 
carrying off the daughters of Pandareus. 1866 Trollope 
Claverings xxiv, Woman, — altogether of the harpy breed ! 
Hence Harpyian (erron. harpeian, harpyan) 
a ., belonging to or characteristic of a harpy. 

1644 Vicars fehovah-fireh 46 For fear of their Harpeian 
paws. £1728 E. Prior Lament, in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) II. 676 Those harpyan claws. 

Ha’rpy-'ba’t. A name given to two or more 
species of bat found in the East Indies.' 

1883 Cassell's Nat. Hist. 1 . 276 The Harpy Bat {Harpyia 
ccphaloics). .the Molucca Bat of Pennant and Shaw, inhabits 
the islands of Celebes and Amboyna. Ibid. 308 The Harpy 
Bat (Harpiocephalus Jtarpid) is about two inches and a half 
long, with a tail nearly two inches in length . . observed in 
India, at Darjeling, and the Khasia hills. 
Ha*rpy-ea*gle. A large and powerful bird of 
prey ( Thrasyaetus harpyia , or Harpyia dcslntclor) 
larger than the golden eagle, with crested head 
and fan-shaped tail, a native of South America. 

1830 T. Atwood Let. to Wife 21 June in C. M. Wake- 
field Life x. (1885) 143, I went on Saturday to see the 
harpy eagle, and a most grand and beautiful creature he 
is. 1883 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. III. 276 Although from its 
size and courage . . generally called the Harpy Eagle , it is 
evident from its structure that it is a Buzzard. 

Harquebus, arquebus (haukwi'b£s, auk-), 
sb.; also fharquebut, + harquebus'll. Forms : 
a. 6 harquebutt(e, -but. / 9 . 0 nrkbussh, 6-7 
harga-, liargu-, harguebush(e, harquebush. 7. 
6-7 harga-, hargu-, hargue-, -buse, -buze, harg- 
webusse, harkaboize, harquebuz(e, -busse, 7 
hargebuse, harguebus(s)e, 7-8 harquebuse, 7- 
-buss, 6- harquebus. 5 . 6 areubos(e, 7 -buse, 
arquebwze, 7-9 arquebuss, 8-9 -bus, -buse. [a. 
1 6th c. F. {h)arquebuse finite, etc.). The MHG. 
hake(ii)biihse, MLG. hake busse (see Hackbush), 
was transformed in It., by popular etymology, into 
arcolntgio , -huso ( arco bow -f- bugio, huso 1 hollow, 
hole in reference to the hollow barrel, and to its 
taking the place of the bow or arbalest), also later 
archibugio , - huso (cf. Sp. arcabuz ) ; under the in- 
fluence of the It., the earlier French name haque - 
bute (see Hackbut) was changed through the in- 
termediate harquebute , harquebuse , to arquebitse. 
These French forms were in turn adopted in Eng- 
lish, where also the influence of the earlier hackbush, 
hagbush, gave rise to the mixed forms harquebush , 
hargubush, harguebusse , etc.] 

1 . The early type of portable gun, varying in size 
from a small cannon to a musket, which 011 account 
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of its weight was, when used in the field, supported 
upon a tripod, trestle, or other 1 carriage and after- 
wards upon a forked *rest\ The name in German and 
Flemish meant literally * hook-gun from the hook 
cast along with the piece, by which it was fastened 
to the ‘carriage’; but the name became generic 
for portable fire-arms generally in the 16th century, 
so that the type with the hook was subsequently 
distinguished as arquebitse a croc: see 2. 

According to Wend el in Boeheim, HandbucJt der Waffen- 
kuttde (Leipzig 1890) 447, 45s, the hook of the original 
hakenbiihse was intended to hold on to a wall or other 
fixed object, partly to support the weight of the barrel and 
partly to diminish the recoil. Maximilian I (early 16th 
cent.) introduced the portable tripod which could be put 
together in the field. The forked rest came in about 1520, 
with the Spanish musket. 

a. 1574 Lane. Lieutenancy 1. (Chetham Soc.) 42 Sir 
Thomas Hesketh Knight to furnishe..Harquebuttes ij, 
p. 1532 Elyot Let. to Dk. Norfolk 14 Mar. in £0^(1883) 
Life 80 Arkbusshes and crossebowes, I Jhowght theim in- 
numerable. a 1557 Assault of Cupid in Tot tell' s Misc, 
(Arb.) 173 The hargabushe .. dims thc ayre with misty 
smokes. 1625 Markham Sottldiers Accid. 5 If you haue 
Harquebushes (which are now out of vse with vs). 1688 
R. Holme Armoury ir. 153/1 Wounds, .either with Arrows, 
or with the Harquebush, or Gun-shot. 

y. *555 Edf.n Decades 4 Crossebowes, bylies, hargabuses. 
1562 J. Shute tr. Cam bine's Turk. Wars Ep. Deck ** jb 
Yf he vse the barquebuze he is..shotte to deathe with har- 
quebuzes. *575 Churchyard Chippcs (1817) 85 As you see. . 
crowcs flie out of a wood, when a harkaboize is shotte of. 
1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Cj b, Caliuers. .being of a 
.greater length and heighth of bullet, and more ranforced than 
Harquebuzes. 2622 F. Markham Bk. War 1. ix. 33 Har- 
quebusses I cannot allow in this place, because they are 
grown out of vse, and can by no means make their encounter 
good where the Musquet is opposed against them. 1634 
T. Johnson Parcys Chirurg. xi. (1678) 270 Harquebuse, 
a word, .borrowed from the Italians, by reason of the touch- 
hole by which you give fire to the Piece, a 1674 Milton 
Hist. Mosc. iv. (1851) 494 A Peal of 170 Brass Ordnance . . 
and 2cooo Harquebuzes twice over. 1753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) II. vi. ii. 153 A kind of harquebuses, which carry a 
handful of musket balls. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. 
xxix, Level each harquebuss on row ; Draw, merry archers, 
draw the bow. a 1864 Hawthorne S. Felton (1879) 23 The 
heavy harquebus. 

8. c 1540 Pewell in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. II. 64 They do 
ocupy her now . . with Arcubosys, wiche gy vythe doble the 
strok of a hand gon. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 982 
In battell they use the arcubuse and scimitar. 1605 Camden 
Rem. (1657) 208 Chambers, slinges, arquebwze. 1813 Byron 
Giaour 521, Each armed, as best becomes a man, With 
arquebuss and ataghan. 2829 W. Irving Chron. Conq. 
Granada II. Ixx. 178 A chance medley combat ensued, 
with lances, arquebuses, cross-bows, and cimeters. 
f 2 . Harquebus h, croc (corruptly . of crock ) : 
1 An arquebuss supported on a rest by a hook of 
iron fastened to the barrel. From the size of its 
calibre it was used to fire through loop-holes ’ 
(Meyrick Anc. Armour 1824). Obs. 

(As this was exactly the original hakenbulisc, the addition 
a croc, * with hook was doubtless made after the etymo- 
logical meaning of haquebute or arquebusc was forgotten, 
and the name extended to fire-arms which had no /taken or 
croc. Littnf identifies the croc with the fouixheitc or rest, 
but one of his quotations has * chacun line barquebuze a 
croc sans fourchette’ and another explains the use of the 
croc : * harquebuses h croc, que Ton ne peut bien tirer si 
elles ne sont li6es et accrochees sur du bois tied and hooked 
upon wood.) 

[1547. etc. see Hackbush, -but]. 1572 Inv. in W'hitaker 
Hist. Craven (1812) 334, 11 harquebusses of crock e. x6n 
Cotgr., Arquebusc a croc , an harguebuse a-crocke (some- 
what bigger then a musket). 1625 J. Glanville F^'. Cadiz 
27 Oct. (Camden) 75 By the faire carrieng of their peices Itt 
was manifest that some of them were H arqu e-bush of Crock e. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 69 For Curriours, 
Hargabusacrocks [1653-92 Harquebuses] .. Bastard-mus- 
kets, Coliuers. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav.lxlx. 280 
All the Elephants carried wooden castles on their backs, 
from whence they shot with Musquets..and a great number 
of Harquebuses a crock, each of them ten or twelve spans 
long. 1678 tr. Gaya's Arms of War 87 The Arquebuss 
a Crock is made of Iron, in form of a great Musket. It may 
be fired three hundred times a day. .The Bullet of it weighs 
three ounces, a 1693 Ludlow Mem , (1771) 31 A great wall- 
gun called a Harquebuz de Croq being fired from the top of 
the castle. 

3 . collectively. Soldiers armed with harquebuses. 

1594 Peele Alcazar iv. E ij, Garded about With full fiue 

hundred hargubuze on foote. x6oz Marston Ant. <$• Mel. 
1. in, Maine squares of pikes, millions of harguebush. 2638 
Ford Lady’s Trial iv. ii, Yongster Brogen-foh, with four- 
score hargubush. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as harquebus shot , - man . 
*574 G. Baker Oleum Magistr. title-p., The which Oyl 

cureth. .Wounds, Contusions, Hargubush Shot [etc.]. xS9^ 
Barret TJieor. Warres 134, 600 quintals of hargubuze 
powder. 1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 34 Towards the 
northeast not more than halfe an hargubuz shott. 1687 
Knolles' Hist. Turks (1787) 829/1 Grasold, General of the 
Italians, there slain with a Harquebuse Shot. 

J* Harquebus, v. To shoot as a harquebus. 

^1x693 Urquhart Rabelais III. xxvi. 217 Harcabuzzing. 

Karquebusade, arq- (haukw/bzk^'d, auk-). 
Also -nda, -ado. [a. F. ( h)arquebusade : see 
prec. and- ai>e,--ada, -ado.] 
f 1 . A shot from a harquebus. Obs. 

* 59 ° Sir R. Williams Disc. Warre 26 The soldiers.. dis- 
charged a salue of hargubusaideson the poore people. 159* 
Garrard Art Warre 213 (Stanf.) Hauing shot sixe or .7 
Hargabuzades a peece. 1633 Baft. Lutzcn in Harl. Misc. 
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(Malh.) IV. xoo He , . was beaten down with a storm of 
hnrquebusado s. 1721 Bailey, Arquebusade , a Shot of an 
Arquebuse. 

2 . A continuous discharge of harquebus-shots. Cf. 
cannonade , fusillade . 

1562 J. Shute tr. Cavtbine's Turk . I Vais 36 b, Their 
aunswere was, with the faire Cannonade, harquebuzade and 
such lyke. 1849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of G. xiv. 133 They 
opened a brisk harquebussade on the assailants. 

3 . (in full h arquebusade -water) : A lotion re- 
garded as a specific for gunshot and other wounds. 

1747 Chesterf. Lett. (1702) I. cxxiii. 330 Thank you for 
the Arquebusade water which you sent her. 1758 Mrs. 
Delany Life * % Corr. (1861) III. 503 Poor John cut a 
terrible gash in . , his hand. . I washed it well with arque- 
buzade. 1758 J. S. Le D rails Observ. Sing. (177 1) Aa iij b, 
Add more or jess Arquebusade Water. 1839 Lady Lytton 
Cheveley I. xi. 242 Let me get you something— a little sal- 
volatile, or some arquebusade. 

tHarquebusery. 06s. fa.F . {li)arqucbuscrie 
(1551 in Godef.), f; har'quclusc : see Harquebus 
and-ERY.] Harquebuses collectively; the employ- 
ment of harquebuses in warfare, harquebus-fire. 

1589 Ive Forlif. 36 To assure himselfe from the artilierie 
and harquebuserie of the towne. /bid. 37. 1590 Sir J. 

Smyth Disc. Weapons 27 Men of warre, that do neither 
understand the true effects of Mosquetterie, Harquebuzerie, 
nor Archerie. Ibid. 47. 

+ Ha'rqtie'bttsiier, -butter. 06s. Also 6 
harkebuzer, harquebusar. [f. Harquebus (in 
its various forms) + -ER 1 .] 

1 . = Habquebusieb. 

1567 Sir N. Throgmorton in Robertson Hist. Scol ; (1759) 
II. App. 41 These lords haue for the guard of their town 
450 Harqubushers. 1577-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 962/1 
Manfullie assailed by the harquebutters. 1587 Fleming 
Contn, Holinshed III. 1980/1 Two hundred harquebutters 
on horsebacke. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. SfCommiv. (1603) 
224 With, .two thousand harquebushers. 1641 Baker Citron. 
(1679)290/2 Assailed by the Harquebtisars. 

2 . A harquebus. Cf. Hackbushier 2. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. G 635 A gunne called an arque- 
busher, sclo/us. 

Harquebusier, arquebusier (haa-, auk- 
wfbusF»u). Forms : a. 6 hargu-, haxquebutier. 

0. 7 hargubisheer. y. 6- harquebusier, (6 
harke-, hargabusier, hargubuzier, 9 harque- 
bussier). 5 . 7 arcabuzier, 7- arquebusier. 
[a. 1 6th c, F. arcabusier (1533), {h)arquebusier 
- butler , f. ( h)arquebus , Harquebus. See also the 
earlier equivalents Hackbushier, Hackbutter, 
-buteer.] A soldier armed with a harquebus. 

i54 8 -Acts Privy Counc. (x8qo) II. 202 For the wages of cc 
harquebutiers. 15S3-4 Q • fine <5- Q. Mary (Camden) 45, 
vij hagabusyars of Wyats company. 1555 Eden Decades 
288 A band of hargabusiers on horsbacke. 1568 Dk. 
Norfolk in Campbell Loye-lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 
17 Two hundred harkebusiers being in the court. 1578 
T. N. tr. Conq. JV. India 39 His Hargabushiers and 
Crosse bowmen. 1579 B ,CGE S Stratiot. 82 The Harque- 
buzier with a light Brigandine. x6n Cotgr., Haqucbuticr, 
an Arquebusier, or small shot. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 
11. xxi. (i8io)4t8 > And gaue occasion of skirmish, .with some 
hundred hargubisheers. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Arca- 
busier. 1670 Cotton Espernon 1. in. 108 Three hundred 
Harquebusiers on Horse-back. x8oo H ist. Europe in A nit. 
Reg. 175/2 Sixteen arquebuziers to each regiment.. 1825 
Southey in Q. Rev. XXXII. 387 Bayard .. would give no 
quarter to harquebussiers. 1858 Motley Dutch Rep. ii. 
272 Arqueburiers, spearsmen and halberdmen. 

Harquebut, obs. form of Harquebus. 
tHarr, v. Obs. or dial. Also 9 haur. [Of 
echoic origin : cf. Arr v. 2 , Huhr v.] ittir. To 
snarl as a dog ; to make a rough guttural trill. 
Hence Harring vbl. sb. (in Montg. harrand). 

1387 T revisa Higden (Rolls) II. 159 Som vse)>. .harrynge, 
and garrynge grisbayting. a 1605 Montgomerie Mi sc. 
Poems iii. 61 3 e think my harrand something har. 1656 
T. Ady Candle in Dark 77 A witch or false piophet as bad 
that devilish imposture of harring in their throats to deceive 
the people, called of some Ventriloquism. Ibid., They spoke 
with a counterfeit voyce of harring in the throat, c 1746 
J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Gloss., Harr , 
to. snarl like an angry dog. *825 Jamieson, Haur, to speak 
with what is called a burr in the throat. Lanarks. 

Harr, sb., var. Haar, sea-fog. 

1662 Dugdale Hist. I inbanking Pref., The air being., 
cloudy, gross, and full of rotten harrs. 

i*Harrage, v. Obs. A form used by Fuller, 
app. as = Harry or Harass (cf. ravage). 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vm. ii. § 16 That this [Diocese] of 
Lincolne, harraged out before, should now lie fallow. 1655 
— Hist. Cantb. Pref. § 1 Of late the Danes, .had harraged 
all this Countrey, a 1661 — Worthies (1840) 11. 131 Living 
in a harraged land. 

Harr age, -ras(e, -asse, obs. ff. Haras, a stud. 
Harrald(e, liarrat, obs. ff. Herald sb. 
Harrass, obs. form of Harass v. 
t Ha*rrateen. Obs. Also harateen. A kind 
of linen fabric formerly used for curtains, bed-fur- 
niture, and the like. Also attrib. 

17x1 Dk. Newcastle Let. to Dk. Montagu 26 Sept. 
(Sotheby's Catal. 15 May 1897) Six field Bedsteads 
Crimson harateen furnitures. 1748-9 General Advertiser 
No. 4440 Ready-Made Furnitures . . either of Harrateen, 
Cheney, Flower’d Cotton, Checks. 175® H. Walpole Corr. 
(1820) II. 4 (D.) A wretched hovel, .half its nakedness barely 
shaded with harateen stretched till it cracks. 1762 Smollett 
SirL. Greaves xvi. (D.), Thick harateen curtains were close 
drawn round the bed. 1825 Esther Hewlett Cottage 


Comforts v. § 67. 36 If you have curtains . . the best . . are 
linen check harrateen. 

Comb. 1770 Sketchley <$■ Adams’ B'ham Direct., Haywood, 
John, 15 Cherry Street, Harrateen maker. 

t Harrawnte, 1 ppl. a. Obs. [perh. = OF. har- 
ant, pr. pple. of barer to incite dogs, etc. by shouts, 
orig. to shout, a. OHG. haren to cry, shout. See 
Skeat Trans. Phil. Soc. 1891-3, 362.] ? Shouting. 

? a 1400 Mortc Arth. 2449 Thane come the herbariours, 
harageous knyghtez, The hale batelles on hye harrawnte 
ther-aftyre. 

f Harre, har. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 heorr, 

‘ hior, 3-5 Ferre, 4-7 harre, 5 t6, 9 dial. har. [OE. 
heorr {hior) fem. and m., and lieorra m.; the former 
corresp. to MDu. herre, harre , Du. har , hai~re 
fem., the latter to ON. hjarre , -ri m. OTeut. 
.types *herrd- and *herron-l\ 

X. The hinge of a door or gate ; in modern dialect 
use, the heel of a gate which bears the hinges : cf. 
Harrow sb. 2 

Beosuulfif..) 999 Heorras to-hlidene. C725 Corpus Gloss. 
423 Cardo , heor. c xooo Lamb. Ps. cxlvii, 2 [13I (Bosw.) 
He jestrangode heorran geata Sinra. c X200 Triti. Coll. 
Horn. 1 13 Ure belende brae po )? e irene herre and alto 
shiurede f>e 3iaten. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 550 Ther nas no 
dore hat he ne wolde heue of harre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. vm. vi. (1495) 304 As the sharp corner of a dore 
meueth in the herre. 1483 Ccilh. Atigl. 176/2 An Harre of 
a dore, cardo. . 1513 Douglas sEtteis 11. ix. [viii.] 72 Furth 
of har the stapillis hes he bet. x6xx Cotgr., Chardonncreau, 
the harre of a dore ; the peece, band, or plate, that runnes 
along on the hindge-side of some dores. 1893 Heslop 
Northiimb. Gloss., Har, the upright pieces of a gate known 
as the back har and the fore har. 

fig. c 888 K. Alfred Boetlu xxxiv. § 7 Seo hior 5e eall god 
on hwearfajx c 1380 Wyclif IV ks. (1880) 472 Cardenals 
ben an herre to he fendis hous. 

2 . Jzg. A cardinal point ; an important matter. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. III. 84 /Efter ham feowor heorren 
heofenes and eorSan. 1388 Wyclif Prov. viii. 26 Erthe, 
and floodis, and the herris of the world. C1440 York Myst . 
xxxi. 143, I hope we gete some harre hastely at hande. 

3 . Out of harre : out of joint, out of order. 

a 1227 Pol. Songs (Camden) 3x8 Wer never dogges there 
Hurled out of herre. 1290 Gower Conf. II. 139 Wherof 
this world stant out of herre. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. 
Kath. 11. 891 More out of herre, pan is a foole hat cap not 
se be-fore. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 195 Alle is out 
of har, and that shalle he yrk. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 
921 All is out of harre. 

Harreise, harres, obs. ff. Haras, a stud. 
Harriage, barrage, var. Average sbX 

a 17x2 FouNTAiNHALLin M. P. Brown Suppi. Decis. (1826) 
IV. 358 (Jam.) The services .. of harriage and carriage. 
1 795 Statist. Acc. Scot., Peri Its. XV. 605 Harrage. 
Harriar, obs. var. of Halyard. 

Harrico(t, obs. forms of Haricot. 

Harridan (hce*rid&n). Also 8 harradan, 8-9 
haridan. [Generally supposed to be an alteration 
of F. haridelle an old jade of a horse (16th c. in 
Halz.-Darm.) ; also, a gaunt ill-favoured woman 
(Littre) ; but connecting forms are not known.] A 
haggard old woman ; a vixen ; * a decayed strum- 
pet ' (J.) : usually a term of vituperation. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creio, Harridan, one that is half 
Whore, half Bawd. 1706 Farquhar Recruit. Officer v. vi, 
D'ye hear, d’ye hear, you plaguy harridan, how those 
bullets ■whistle ! 1727 Pope Macer 24 And in four months 
a batter’d harridan, a 1745 Swift Mi sc. Poems (1807) 57 
The nymphs with whom you first began, Are each become 
a harridan. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Consid. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 426 This identical hussj' was a tutelar spirit jn ione house, 
and a haridan in the other. 1865 Public Opinion 31 Dec. 
714/t The harpy and harridan of the establishment was 
punished, attrib. 1820 Moore Mem. (1853) III. 102 The 
old harridan landlady. 

Jig. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1 1. 299, I heartily consign 
that old harridan Etiquette, with all her trumpery, to [etc.] 
Hence f Harrida*nical a. nonce-wd. Obs. 

1725 Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Delany's Life <$• Corr. 
(x86x) 1. 118 Her old harridanical mother-in-law has stripped 
her house in town of all its furniture. 

Harrier 1 (harriw). [f. Harry v. (which see 
for the phonology) +-er 1 . See also Harrower 2 .] 

1 . One who harries, ravages, or lays waste. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 121 Reiuers, 
Raikers, Herrieris of the ground. 1600 Holland Livy in. 
Ixviii. X35 Robbers and harriers of our fields. 1868 Lowell 
Pictures fr. Appiedorext. 54 She hides her mountains and 
her sea From the harriers of scenery. 

+ 2 . (See quots.) Obs. 

1591 Percivall Sp, Diet., Harre, the voice of a harrier 
or driuer of beasts, Eia. 1598 Florio, V atigaro, a harrier, 
a drouer, a driuer of cat tell. 

3 . (Also F harrower. ) A name for falcons of the 
genus Circus, and their allies : cf. Hen-harrier, 
Marsh-harrier. 

1556 Withals Diet. (1568) 4 a/2 A haroer, rubetarius. 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Rubetarius, akinde of haukes 
called an henne harroer. i6ix Cotgr., Bondrie, a kind of 
short winged Eagle, .some call her a Harrower. 1691 Ray 
Collect. Words Pref. (E. D. S.) 3 Called a hen-harrier from 
chasing, preying upon, and destroying of poultry- J ®33 
R. Mupie Brit. Birds (1841) I- 99 The harriers are .. very 
indefatigable in their hunting, and highly destructive of the 
feathered tribes, and also of rabbits. 

4 . Comb, (from sense 3): Harrier eagle, Czr- 
caetus gallicus ; Harrier-hawk, a hawk of the 
American genus Micrastur. 

1883 Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 270 They retain the facial | 


ruff of the Harriers, and hence the name of Harrier- Hawk. 
Ibid. 284 The Common Harrier Eagle tCircaetus gallicus) 
..found all over Southern and Central Europe. 

Harrier 2 (hse’rbi). Also 6 haryer, 7-Sharier. 
[app. f. Hare sb. + -iek ; but perh. orig. the same 
word as Harrier 1 , associated with and referred to 
hare: cf. 2nd quot. 1576.] 

1 . A kind of hound, resembling the fox-hound, 
but smaller, used for hunting the hare. 

1542 Udall Erasrn. Apoph, 127 b, There bee harryers or 
buckehoundes. 1576 Turberv. Veuerie 165 A hounde 
whiche is a perfect good haryer. 1576 Fleming tr. Cains' 
Dogs in Arb. Garner HI. 233 That kind of dog whom 
Nature hath endued with the virtue of smelling, and 
draweth into his nostrils the air of the scent of the beast 
pursued and followed, .we call Leverarius , Harriers. 1679 
Blount A tic. Tenures 39 A Kenel of little Hounds called 
Harriers. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6194/6 A Pack of Harriers. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 217 Harriers 
in general are much slower in the pursuit than fox-hounds. 

b. In pi. A pack of such hounds ; including the 
persons, huntsmen and others, following the chase. 

1877 Black Green Past, xx, The harriers had met at 
"WiUowby Clump. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal x. The 
harriers met at Trevena. 

2 . A member of a ‘ hare-and-hounds * team. 

1891 Daily Nnvs 16 Dec. 5/6 The first prize for the best 

costumed ‘ harrier’ was awarded to Mr. E. J. Bagot. 1893 
Birkenhead News 9 Dec. 7/3 A little diversion was caused 
through one of the Rock Ferry Harriers falling into a ditch 
in attempting to leap over it. 

Harring : see Harr v. 

+ Ha*rrington. Obs. exc. Hist. A brass far- 
thing token, coined by John, Lord Harrington, 
under a patent granted him by James I in 1613. 

[‘Now [1613] my lord Harrington obtained a Patent from 
the King for the making of Brasse Farthings, a thing that 
brought with it some contempt though lawfull/ Spark 1st 
14 Years fas. 1 (1651) 1. xxix. 56.] 
x6x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass n. i. 83, I will not bate a 
Harrington o’ the summe. 1632 — Magi. Lady iv. iii. 
a 1639 Wotton Let. 12 Aug. in Rel. Wott. (1672) 558, I 
have lost four or five friends, and not gotten the value of 
one Harrington. 

Ha*rringtonite. Min. [f. proper name 
Harrington + -ite.] A variety of Mesolite. 

1834 Edinb. New Philos. Ping. XVII. 186 (Dana). 1843 
Portlock Geol. 218 Harringtonite forms veins or layers in 
the ., greenstone ofJPortrush. 1868 Dana Min. § 381 The 
variety named Harringtonite by Thomson. 
Hairislmck. [Named after Sir \V. C. Harris, 
by whom it was discovered in 1 837 : see Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1838 p. 2.] The Sable Antelope of South 
Africa, Hippotragus niger. 

m 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 187, I saw this morn- 
ing three beautiful harrisbucks. 1876 Miss Frewer tr. f. 
Verne's 3 Englishm. 4 3 Russians ix. 71 They brought 
down a couple of harrisbucks. 1894 LYDEKKER/?M , <x/A , aA 
Hist. II. 287. 

Harrish, obs. form of Harsh. 

Harrisite (hce’risait). Min. [f. proper name 
Harris + -ite.] A variety of copper-glance, with 
cubic cleavage. 

1865 Watts Diet. Che/n. III. 14 Harrisite, a variety of 
cuprous sulphide, Cu*S, occurring in the Canton mine, 
Georgia. 1868 Dana Min. § 61 Harrisite . . is chalcocite 
with the cleavage of galena, 
f Harro, v. Obs. rare. (See quots.) 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 13 The swift fleeting of the 
Deer afore .. the hoounds harroing after, az they had bin a 
number of skiphs too the spoyle of a karuell. 1825 Jamie- 
son, To Harro, Hirro , v.n. and a., to huzza, to halloo. 

Harroer, obs. f. Harrier 1 , Harrower. 
f Ha’rrohen. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. Harrow v . 2 

+ Hen ; cf. Harrier 1 3.] The Hen-harrier. 

2575 Turberv. Faulc. 55 The harrohen or capped kyte. 

Harrold, harrotte, obs. ff. Herald. 
Harrovian (h&r^’vian), a. and sb. [f. mod. 

L. Harrovi-a Harrow + - an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Harrow school. 

B. sb. One educated at Harrow. 


164 R. Chambers Bk. of Days II. 177 The Harrow 
votings were abolished jn 1771. . . The Harrovians deeply 
retted the ending of their old amusement. 1885 Athenxum 
Mar. 402/1 Many ej’es besides those of Harrovians must 
intlyhave turned with interest. .to the great school upon 
hill. 

CarrOW (hze’rfln), sbA Forms : 4haru, harou, 
rewe, 4-5 harwe, 5-6 harow(e, 7 harro we, 
harrow. ..[ME. harwe, answering to an OE. 
:anwe or *hearge : app. related to MLG. (MDu.) 
rke, Du. hark rake, also ON. herfi, hervi (Sw. 
f hdrf Da. hard) harrow ; but the form-rela- 
nsare obscure, and the ulterior origin uncertain.] 
A heavy frame of timber (or iron) set with iron 
th or tines, which is dragged over ploughed land 
break clods, pulverize and stir the soil, root up 
sds, or cover in the seed. Sometimes made in 
) halves, and then locally called the harrows. 
x 3 oo Cursor M. 12388 For plogh and _haru [v.rr. name, 

tdin an^iiand while b holy scripture, Wy.h t,«, harw« 
bei hadde. .Id est, vetus lestamentum K. n “ uu 7\ ‘'393 
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Haro we [v.r. harwe], erpica. 1573 Tusser Hush. xyn. 
(1878) 37 A barlie rake toothed, with yron and steele, like 
paier of harrowed 1577 Googe Heresbach's Hush. 1. 
(1586) 23 b, The Harrowe, is an instrument crosse Iettused, 
to breake the Cloddes withall, and to cover the seedes. x8x6 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. ff Art II. 626 The harrow is 
employed after the plough . . to produce a more complete 
pulverization of the soil. 1897 ^ «$■ Q • 8t ^ Ser. XI. 432/2 
She was an adept at the management of cart and harrows. 
fig. 1824-46 Landor Imag. Cottv. Wks. II. 382 Under the 
harrow of affliction. 

b. With various defining words, as Berwickshire 
harrow , + hack harroiv ; revolving harrow, a 
harrow of which the teeth are fixed on radiating 
arms, so as to revolve horizontally. Also brake (or 
break) harrow (Brake 4 ), Bosh harrow, chain- 
harrow (Chain sb. 19), etc. 

1616 Surfl. & Markii. Country Farrne 541 Breake the 
clods .. and then with your back-harrowes runne ouerthem 
againe. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scott. { 180S) V. 420 Break- 
harrows and rollers are almost as yet confined to a few pro- 
prietors. 1826 Loudon Encycl. Agric (1831) 414 The 
Berwickshire harrow is the most perfect implement of the 
kind in general use. 

C. Phrases and locutions. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks, II. 280 Cristene men may 
seye, as pe poete seip in prouerbe — pe frogge seide to pc 
harwe, cursid be so many lordis. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. 

§ 15 It is an olde sayinge, The oxe is neuer wo, tyll he to the 
harowe goo. 1802-12 Be NTH AM Rationale of Evidence 
(1827) I. 385 note. Kept like toads under a harrow. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xil. vii, Placed, 
and held, under, the harrow. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, 

1 Ower mony maisters, as the paddock said to the harrow, 
when every tooth gae her a tig.' . 1825 Jamieson s.\\, To 
rin azvd with the harrows, applied to those who do not 
reason fairly; especially, when they go on ..disregarding 
any thing that has already been said in reply.. 1827 Scott 
Jml . (1890) II. 04 If I die in the harrows, as is very likely, 

1 shall die with honour. 1889 Spectator 12 Oct., The 
Armenians and Cretans are already under the harrow. 

2. transf. A similar contrivance used for other 
purposes: see quots., and cf. Hearse. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 48 b, They have imagined 
caltrappes, harowes and other new trickes to defende the 
force of the horsmen. 161 x Bible i Chron. xx. 3 Hee 
brought out the people.. and cut them with sawes, and with 
harrowes of yron, and with axes. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. 
Dtibit. n. ii. (R.), That David made the people of the 
Ammonites to pass under saws and harrows of iron is not 
safely imitable by Christian souldiers. 

+ b. A kind of sledge : also harrow-sled . Ohs. 
15.. Toum. Tottenham 203 in Hazl. R it son s Songs 
8r Sum broght gret harows Ther husbandes for to horn 
fech. 1552 Huloet, Harrowe sled, traka. 

c. In Fortification : see quot. 

1788 Chambers' Cycl., Harrow, in Fortification, is a Gate 
made of timber, whose dimensions are commonly six by four 
inches, and six inches distant from each other, well fastened 
to three or four cross bars, and secured with iron. 

d. In Gold-mining : see quots. 

1869 R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria Gloss. 613 Harrows 
are fixed to the pole of a puddling machine, and being 
dragged round, divide and mix the auriferous clays with 
water. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas : 1. v, The wash dirt 
being put into these, there was an iron ring held up by 
chains, haying blunt spikes to it, which was called a harrow. 

3. A diagonal arrangement of soldiers ; also of 
migratory fowl in the air. 

1876 Holland Sevcnoaks xii. 158 The wild geese flying 
over., had called to Jim.. and he had looked up at the huge 
harrow scraping the sky. 1891 Cornh. Mag. Dec. 643 
{temp. Edw. Ill) Let your men form a harrow on either side 
of the ridge. Ibid. 647 The four-deep harrow, formation 
which gave strength to their array, and yet permitted every 
man to draw his arrow freely without harm to those in front. 

4 . [From the verb.] The act of harrowing. 

2871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 13 Scarcely the wave foamed 

white to the reckless harrow of oarsmen. 

5. atlrib. and Comb., as harrow-beam , - maker , 
-man, -pin, -tooth ; harrow-shaped adj. ; harrow- 
bull [see Bull xA 5], one of the pieces of wood 
which form the frame of the harrow; harrow- 
cultivator, a modification of the harrow supported 
on wheels ; harrow-spindle, one of the ‘ slots * 
or crosspieces which are mortised through the 
* bulls ’ ; harrow-tine (+ -tind) = harrow-tooth. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 15 An oxe-harowe, the whiche is 
made of sixe smal peces of timbre, called *harowe-bulles 
. .in euery bull are syxe sharpe peces of yren, called harowe 
tyndes. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farrne 662 Harrow- 
buls. Harrow-teeth. 1483 Catk. Angl. 176/2 An Harow or 
a *harow maker, erpicarius. 1826 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 
(1831) 528 The *harTOw-man’s attention .. should be con- 
stantly directed to [etc.]. 1530 Palsgr. 229/2 * Harowe 
pynne, chenille de herse. i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 67 
Harrow-shaped planks, set with sharp stones. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees), The smallest sort of them for *har- 
rowe-spindles. 1483 Cat It. Angl. 176/2 An *Harow toothe, 
paxillus. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, Plough-graith and 
harrow-teeth 1 

Harrow, sb.- dial. = Habre, hinge. 

1528 MS. Acc . St. John's Hasp . , Canterb., Paid for .. ye 
harrow of a gate. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial., Harrmu of a 
gate, the backer upright timber of a gate by which it is hung 
to its post. 

Harrow (hxTon), v . 1 Forms: see Harrow sb . 1 
[f. Harrow sbP : cf. mod.G. harken to Take, Sw. 
haifva. Da. harve to harrow.] 

1 . trans. To draw a harrow over; to break up, 
crash, or pulverize with a harrow. So harrow over. 
Harrow in, to cover in (seed, etc.) by harrowing. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 21303 pe toiler he saus efter pe sede, pe 
thrid it harus efter wit spede. X377 [see Harrow sb. 1 iJ. 
c 1440 Promp. Pam). 228/2 Harwyn, erpico. 1530 Palsgr. 
579/2 He that soweth his seedes must harowe the grounde 
by and by, for els the byrdes wyll eate it awaye. x6xx Bible 
yob xxxix. 10 Canst thou binde the Vnicorne with his band 
in the furrow ? or will he harrow the valleyes after thee ? 
1759 tr. Duhatnefs Husb. 1. ix. {1762) 52 Harrow over your 
ground, with a heavy wide-tooth’d harrow. 1772 T. Simpson 
Vermin-Killer 13 When the farmer sows his seed, before he 
harrows it in. 1834 Low Agric. (1847)412 In a fortnight or 
more after planting, the whole field is to be harrowed. 
fig. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1650)482 To plow up 
tny heart, and harrow thy whole man. 1054 Trapp Comm . . 
Ps. xv. 4 It is evil! to scrw reports and slanders but worse to 
harrow them in. 

b. absolutely. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 19 Heggen oper harwen oper 
swyn oper gees dryue. 1565*73 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 
104 Harrawinge and sawinge upon a Sondaye. 3882 Ouida’ 
Maremma I. 3 They will, .plough, and harrow, and sow. 

C. intr. (tor passive). Of land: To suffer har- 
rowing; to turn out under the harrow. 

1841 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. II. 11. 183 It [soil] never failed 
. .to harrow down as mellow as possible. 

*t d. Back-harrow, bull-harrow : see quots. Obs. 
1552 Huloet, Harrow corne when it is in grasse, called 
back harrowe, pectino, sarrio. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 
II. 208 Bull harrow it, that is with harrows without teeth. 
■f 2 . transf. To cut through as a harrow; to 
1 plough * (the sea, etc.). Obs. 

1583 Stanyhurst yEueis 1. (Arb.)33 His launce stafTethee 
dust top turuye doth harrow. Ibid. m. 76 The sea by our 
mariners with the oars cleene canted is harrowd. 

3 . To tear, lacerate, wound (physically). 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 36 The thorns harrowing 
his sacred head. 1735 Somerville Chase u. 119 Th’ 
impatient Rider.. With galling Spurs harrows his mangled 
Sides. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1834) 67 Harrowing his 
cheeks with a few scratches, 
f b. To tear up. Obs. 

1604 A. Scoloker Diaphautus(i886) 36 lie hauereuenge, 
or harrow vp my will. 

4 . To lacerate or wound the feelings of ; to vex, 
pain, or distress greatly. (Rarely with up.) 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 44 It harrowes me with fear and 
wonder. Ibid. 1. v. 16 , 1 could a Tale vnfold, whose lightest 
word Would harrow vp thy soule. £1630 Sanderson Semi. 
II. 305 Our thoughts are so pulled and harrowed this way 
and that way. 1634 Milton C omus 565 Amaz’d I stood, 
harrow’d with grief and fear. 1735 Somerville Chase tv. 
485 Th’ ambitious.Wretch, whose discontented Soul Is har- 
row'd Day and Night. 2816 Keatince Trav. (1817) I. 152 
Dreadful stories, whereby the minds of good people., are 
harrowed up. 1865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII, lxviii. 337 
His gentle nature was harrowed by the misery around him. 
t b. To vex, disturb. Obs . 

1609 Holland Amin. Marcell xxr. x. 177 He [Julian] 
harrowed the memoriall [memoriam vexavit)oi Constan- 
tine, as one that had beene a deviser of innovation. 

+ 5 . To castrate. Obs. 

1753 Stewart's T rial 139 He wants to harrow him [a horse] 
this spring. Ibid. 179 At the harrowing. 

Hence Harrowed ppl. a., HaTrowing vbl. sb. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 12 As moche plowynge and harow- 
ynge. 1552 Huloet, Harrowed after the maner of backe 
harrowynge, pectitus. 3785 G. Washington Writ. (1891) 
XII. 225 After three plougbings and three harrowings, 
sowed millet. 1788 Falconbridge Afr. Slave Tr. 41 The 
harrowed parts of the back of the unoffending seaman. 
3847 Disraeli Tattered 11. xvi, ‘ I cannot leave her *, thought 
the harrowed Tancred. 1888 Athenaeum xi Aug. 189/3 
The inevitable harrowing of the reader’s feelings. 

Harrow (hse-rou), v 2 Forms : 1 hersian, 3 
herelien,lierlien, 3-4her3en,4 herwen,herewe, 
harwe, harrewe, ham, horu, 4-5 harewe, 4-6 
harow(e, haro, 6 herow, 6- harrow. [A by-form 
of Harry v., OE. hergiatt, of which the pa. t. and 
pa. pple. hergode , hergod. and vbl. sb. kergung re- 
gularly became in ME. heriuede, he rived, herwyng , 
whence, by change of - er before cons, to -ar, and 
levelling, came ME. harive, haroive , harrow .] 
trans. To harry, rob, spoil, a. Used especially 
in the phrase to harrow hell, said of Christ. 

c xooo [see Harrowing below], a 1225 St. Marher. 10 pu 
lierehedest helle. a 1300 Cursor M. 26026 Of hell it harus 
be hard prisun. 13.. Sir B cues (MS. A.) 4469 Be him, pat 
herwede helle. 0x386 Chaucer Miller's T. 326 By hym 
that harwed [v.rr. hariede, haried, barowed] helle. c 1500 
II mu Plowman lerned Pater-Noster 39 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
I. 21 1, I byleve in Jhesu Cryste, Whiche suflred dethe and 
harowed. hell. 1589 Hay any Work 39 Let him tell what 
our Sauiour Christ should do, if he did not harrow Hell. 
1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 218 This was before Christ har- 
rowed Hell. 1625 Ussher Answ. Jesuit 374 Christ spoiled, 
or (as they were wont to speake) harrowed Hell. 1850 
Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 168 Christ hath harrowed hell, 
b. In the general sense of Harry v. 

1606 J.. Clapham Hist. Gf. Brit. 1. m. xvi. 142 These 
Piets, .did oft-times harrow the borders. 1643 Prynne Sov. 
Power Parl. i. (ed. 2) 1x2 The County of Glocester, (which 
they have pitifully harrowed and spoiled). 1782 Sir W. 
Jones Speech Reform. Pari. Wks. 1799 VI. 719 They 
racked and harrowed the people. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 
v. xv. Long harrow’d by oppressor’s hand. 

Hence Ha-rrowed ppl. a. ; Ha*rrowing (OE. 
hergnng) vbl. sb., spoiling (of hell),- also in general 
sense, plundering, sacking (of a country). 

c xooo Aslfric Horn. I. 228 Hell oneneow Crist, cfaSa heo 
foriet hyre hzeftlingas ut. purh 3 :es Hrelendes her^unge. 
a 1450 Chester PI. xvii. (Harl. MS. 2013) See that you doe 
welt, In pagente sett out the harrowinge of helle. 1586 


Warner Alb. Eng. 1. vi, And then in harrowed Hell 
(Pyrithous buried) he nor she, nor Theseus longer dwell. 
1599 Sandys Europ& Spec. (3632) 184 The harrowing and 
desolating of the Countrey. 3654 Cokaine Dianea m. 234 
He came to the harrowing of our Island. 1859 Wedgwood 
Diet. Eng. Etyrnol. s.v. Harry , The harrowing of hell was 
the triumphant expedition of Christ after his crucifixion, 
’when he brought away the souls of the righteous who had 
..been held captive in hell since the beginning of the 
world. 

t Harrow, haro (hreTtfu), ini. Obs. Forms: 
4 harou, -ow, -awe, 4-6 harowe, harrowe, 4-7 
harrow (5 a rowe), 5-7 harro, 6 harrok, haroll, 
5- haro. [a. OF. haro , harou , harett , harol , harau , 
hero, of obscure origin. The popular notion, 
found already in 14th c., that the expression was 
ha Ron l, a call upon Ron, Raoul, or Rollo, duke 
of Normandy, is not consistent with the OF. forms 
of the word.] 

1 . A cry of distress or alarm ; a call for succour. 
J'o cry haiTOiv (on any one) : to denounce (a per- 
son’s) doings. Obs. since c 1600. (Modern instances 
are either after ME., or from mod.F.) 


13.. Scuyn Sag. (W.) 480 Sche . . gradde ‘ Harow !’ with 
gret rage. 1340 Ayenb. 31 Huannepe man..nele arere pet 
heued to gode be zor3e ne grede harou be ssrifte. 0386 
Chaucer Millers T. 100 Lat be Nicholas Or I wol crie, 
out, harrow, and alias. — Reeve's T. 152 Iohn .. gan to 
crie harrow and weylaway Oure hors is lorn. 14x3 Pilgr. 
Sowlc ^Caxton) 1. vii. (1859) 6 Lete us cryen a rowe and 
oute upon them all l <r 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 307 
Oute, haro, out, out ! harkyn to this home. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 66 , 1 crye out harowe on them that so falsely 
haue belyed me. 15x3 Douglas AEneis xn. x. 126 Thai 
rent thar hair, with harrow, and allaik. 1525 Ld. Berners 
Eroiss. II. clxxxviii. [clxxxiv.] 574 Out, harowe, what 
myschife is this. 1530 Palsgr. 501/2 My mother was 
afrayde there had ben theves in her house, and she kryed 
out haroll alarome. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n. viii. 46 Harrow 
and well away ! After so wicked deede why liv’st thou 
lenger day? <7x643 W. Cartwright Ordinary m. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XII. 253 Harrow, alas ! I swelt here as I 
go. [1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous II. iv. 133 You may 
cry Haro upon me fora Cynic. 1894 F. S- Ellis Reynard 
208 Harowe ! I cry on that vile crew.] 

II 2 . In Law of Normandy and Channel Isles, in 
form haro l : see quots. 

1682 Warburton Hist. Guernsey § 43 (1822) 100 Clameur 
de Haro , is thus practised. When any man finds another 
entering u^on his possessions, .crying out three times haro , 
he in the king’s name discharges any workmen . . from pro- 
ceeding or any person from employing them or others, .after- 
wards he commences his action in the court. If he neglect 
so. to do, then the person against whom the haro was 
cried, may . . bring his action against him who cried haro . 
3862 Ansted Channel 1 st. iv. xxiii. (ed. 2) 539 Encroach- 
ments on property are sometimes met by a very peculiar 
exclamatory appeal, called ‘ Ha ! Ro !’ repeated thrice. It 
is considered to be the remains of an old appeal to Rollo, 
Duke of Normandy, and is followed by action. 

3 . as sb. The calling of harrenv l ; outer)'. 

c 1440 York ' Myst. xxxi. 84 panne gete we some harrowe 
full hastely at hande. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 
124 Thair wes no thing hot har/ok, how and cry. 

Harrower 1 (barrel), [f. Harrow v. 1 ] 

1. One who harrows land. 

c 1440 Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 687/16 Hie harpicator, a 
liaroer. 1552-72 Huloet, Harrower, when it is backe 
harrowed, or weeder, sarritor. X64X Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 140 Harrowers have usually 3 d,, or3 d. two quarters 
a day. x688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 243/2 Good Plowman, 
Sower, Harrower, and Carter. 

y 2. [f. Harrow jA 1 ] A harrow-maker, Obs. 

1483 Cat It. Angl. 176/2 An Harow or a harow-maker (A, 
a Harower), erpicarius. 

3 . One who harrows (the soul, feelings). 

38x4 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy IV. 283 Harrowers of 
the soul and slow consumers of the body. 3889 Whitby 
Awaken. Mary Fenwick III. ii. 58 A glorifier of maudlin 
sentimentality, a harrower of feelings. 

HaTrower 2 . Obs. or arch. Also 5 harwere, 
6 harroer. [f. Harrow v?~\ 

1. A spoiler : a by-form of Harrier 1 . Har- 
rower of hell, an appellation of Christ. 

c 1450 Cm:. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 160 We xulle telle. .How 
harwere of helle Was born this nyght. 

2. A bird of prey ; = Harrier 1 3 , q.v. 
Harrowing, vbl. sb. : see Harrow v. 1 and 

Harrowing (hte-rnupr)),^/. a. [f.HARRow v 0 ] 

That harrows or lacerates the feelings ; acutely dis- 
tressing or painful. 

3810 Scott Lady cf L. iv. vi, My soul witii harrowing 
anguish torn. 1884 Coleriuce in Law Rcj>. 14 Q. Bench 
Div. 279 Other details yet more harro wing., were presented 
to the jury. 

Hence Ha’rrowingly adv., Ha’rrowingness. 

• *799. W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 179 Scarcely 
any single figure so divinely yet harrowingly expressive. 
*843'FrascAs^ A lag. XXVII, 19 The prayer for annihila- 
tion is more harrowingly terrific. 1883 Academy 29 Dec. 
426 The. .tragic and sordid harrowingness [of life]. 

t Harry, rf.i Obs. [f. Harry -j.] The act 
of harrying; devastation, molestation, vexation. 

C1330 K. Brunne Chron. <1810) 157 Ne [,orgh non o>er 
harie to do him reise his schelde. 

Harry (harri), sbfi Also 4-7 Herry. [ME. 
Herry, irom Henry by assimilation of nr to rr ; 
er subseq. becoming ar, as in Harry -j.] A 
familiar equivalent of the Christian name Henry 
(whence also the feminine name Harriet, originally 
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=s Henriette) ; used also in transferred applica- 
tions, and as part of many appellatives. 

I. 1 . The proper name. 

c 1386 Chaucer Cook' s Prol. 34 And ther-fore Herry Bailly 
by thy feith Be thou na[t] wrooth. 1519 Interlude 4 Elem. 
in Hazl. Dodsley I. 30 The most wise prince the seventh 
Herry. 1648 Milton Sonnet to Lames , Harry, whose tune- 
ful and well -measured song [etc.]. 

2 . As a generic name for : a. A country fellow 
(? obs.). b. A young Englishman of a low-class 
type: cf. ’Arry. 

1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue , Harry , a country fellow. 
i8c8 Craven Dial., Harry , a country man, a rude boor. 
1874 All Year Round XII. 617 We have all been intro- 
duced to Harry at home .. We do not style him. 'Arry, as 
some offensively and in the worst taste do. 

3 . pi. Harrys or King Harry s : playing cards of 
the second quality. 

1842 Bradshaw's Jrnl. 16 Apr. (in Philol. Soc. Trans. 
1867, 63) The best cards are called Moguls, the others Harrys 
and Highlanders. _ 1866 in Stationer $ Fancy Trades 
Register 1 Sept. (Ibid.), The different qualities of cards are 
distinguished as Moguls, Harrys, Highlanders, and Merry 
Andrews. 1867 Fry Playing-Card terms (Ibid. 64) Harrys, 
so called from the device on the wrappers. 

XI. With qualification, Old, Lord \ Blind. 

' 4 . Old Harry: A familiar name for the Devil: 
see also Old and Nick. To play Old Hany with : 
to play the devil or the mischief with; to work 
mischief upon ; to ruin. 

V777 Brand Pop. Antig. (1B70) III. 54 Id the north of 
England Old Harry is also one of the popular names of the 
devil. 1796 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch. viii, There is none but Ould Harry, as 
I know of, that can match ye. 1837 Marryat Dog-pi end 
xlvii. They’ve played Old Harry with the rigging. 1842 
Barham Ingot. Leg., Merck. Venice Moral, Pitch Greek to 
old Harry, and stick to Conundrums ! 1880 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Rebel 0/ Family 1 1 . ix, These evening damps and 
chills play Old Harry with one’s bronchial tubes. 

5 . (See quots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Old Harry, a Composition 
used by Vintners, when they bedevil their Wines. 1796 
Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Old harry , a composition used 
by vintners to adulterate their wines. 

6. By the Lord Hany : a form of swearing ; of 
doubtful origin. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach, ii.i, By the Lord Harry he says 
true. 1708 Motteux Rabelais tv. xx. (1737) 87 Sound, 
Friend, in the Lord Harry’s Name. 1821 Byron Epigr. 
Braziers' Addr. Caroline , By the Lord Harry ! They’ll 
find . . much more. 1890 Besant Demoniac x v, Then, by the 
Lord Harry .. if the Devil wins this time, you shall be the 
prize show of the mad-house l 

7 . Blind Harry: see Blind a. 16. 

III. Combinations. 

8. In apposition : Harry-banning, a local name 
of the three-spined stickleback. Harry-bird, the 
Greater Shearwater ( Puffinus major). Harry 
Denchman, Harry Dutchman, local names of 
the hooded or Danish crow, *p Harry -lion, *a 
horse-godmother’ (Halliwell). Harry -1 ong-legs, 
the cranefly or daddy-long-legs, »p Harry-ruffian, 
a swaggerer. 

1661 Lovell Hist. An ini. $ Min. 235 Stickle-backs, 
Hackles : or *Harry bannings, are naught and unwhole- 
some. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer s.v. Pembrokeshire , The puffin 
and the *harry-bird breed in holes, and commonly in those 
of the rabbits. x8.. W. G. Waters Words not in For by in 
Nor/. Arch. VIII. 167 * Harry Denekman , the Danish crow. 
1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 86 Hooded crow (Comms 
comix ) . . *Harry Dutchmen, x 607 Christmas Prince (1 8 1 6) 
33 Good-wife Spiggot .. her selfe staulked in the middest 
like a great *Harry-Lion (as it pleased the audience lo 
terme it). 1676 Cotton Angler 11. 338 We have also this 
month a *Harry-!ong-legs. 1781 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
14 Sept., A Harry Longlegs .. after much trial to catch, 
eluded me. 1851 S. Judd Margaret n. i. (1871) 160 She has 
caught a harry-long-legs and holds it by one of its shanks. 
1609-10 Corbet Elegie on Rains Poems (1807) 5 When I 
past Paules, and travell’d in that walke Where all -oure 
Brittaine-sinners sweare and talk ; Ould *Harry-ruffians, 
bankerupts, southsayers. 

9 . at t rib. Harry groat, a groat coined by Henry 
VIII; the old Harry groat, is that which bears the 
king's head with a long face and long hair. Harry 
noble, a gold coin of Henry VI. Harry racket, 
a name of Blindman’s buff. Harry sovereign, a 
sovereign of Henry VII or Henry VIII. 

1633 Marmion Antiquary* 11. in Hazl, Dodsley XIII. 456 
A piece of antiquity ; sir, ’tis English coin ; and if you will 
needs know, ’tis an old *Harry groat. x68x Hickeringill 
Vind. Naked Truth it. 26 In Henry the Eighths time, (when 
a Harry-groat was the chiefest Silver-Coyne'. 1456 Sc. Acts 
Jas. II , c. 7 Mone of vper cuntreis .. sik as the *henry 
Ingliss noble. 1488 Ld. High Treas. Acc. Seal. 1 . 80 Item, 
in Hari nobilis and salutis fourti and ane. 1497 Ibid. 345 
Item, to Hannis, gunnar. .a quartar of ane Harj nobili. 
x6ix Cotgr., Capifou, a play, .not much vnlike our*Harry- 
racket, or Hidman-blind. Ibid., Cline-mucelte, the game 
called Hodman-blind; Harrie-racket ; or, are you all hid. 
*615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 371 She hath old *harry 
soveraignes. - to give away on her death bed. 

Harry (hie*ri), v. Forms*. 1 hersia-n, 2-4 
her^ian, 3 here3en, heergien, herien, 3-4 her3en, 
4 herijen, barre, bare, bari, 4-7 hery(e, 5 hery- 
4-6 bary(e, 6-9 Sc. berry, 7 barrie, 6- 
barry. See also Harrow v . 2 [OE. hp-giau, 

hfrian, — OLG. herron , MLG-, MDu. heren , hergen 


( [heregen , herien ), OHG. harjdn, herjdn, hetTon, 
MHG. heren, Jierjen , herigen, hergen , ON. herja, 
Da. hatrge OTeut. type *harjSjan, f. *harjo~ 
host, .army, Here sb. It is notable that in this 
word the OE, g from j, though originally palatal 
(cf. pple. henende in Alfred’s 0 rosins), passed over 
into the guttural spirant, giving w in ME. This 
prob. took place first before the back vowels, in 
pa. t. hergode , pa. pple. her god, vbl. sb. hergung, 
whence, by extension, the ME/ present, herwhe , 
herwe, karwe, H arrows/.-, beside the normal her 3c, 
hetyhe , herry , harry. In ME. the native word 
may have run together with OF. Jiarier , herier , 
herrier , in same sense.] 

1 . intr. To make predatory raids or incursions ; 
to commit ravages. 

<7893 K. /ElfrED Oros.x. i. § xg pa Cwenas herxiaShwilum 
on Sa NorSmen. Ibid. ii. § 1 He wses henende & feohtende 
fiftix wintra. a 1000 O. £. Citron, an. 794 (Earle) 59 pa 
hse 3 enan on NorShymbrum herjodon. XX54 Ibid. an. 1014 
(Earle) 151 Hi..sceoldan..ealle setjsedere faran andhe^ian. 
C1205 Lav. 14000 purh pi lond heo aerneS, and ha^ieS, and 
berneS. c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (1728) 6 
They passed through the country and herried and slew 
wherever they came. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 86 
Harrie and make hayock of all. a x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. 
Bonduca n. iii, Harrying, for victuals. X837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rczr. III. 1. i, The Prussians were harrying and ravaging 
about Metz. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 3) I. v. 312 The 
Danes spread themselves over the country, harrying. 

2 . irans. To overrun (a place or territory) with 
an army ; to ravage by war or invasion ; to lay 
waste, sack, pillage, spoil. 

<71205 Lay. 1640 He..her3ede pat lond.. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xix. 280 The. scottis men all cokdaill Fra end till 
end thai heryit hail!, c 1460 Bait. Otterboume 14 in 
Percy's Ret., And boldely brente Northomberlonde, And 
haryed many a towyn. 1547 J- Harrison Exhort. Scottes 
209 How the countrey hath been ouer runne, spoyled and 
heried. 1581 SavJLe Tacitus' Hist, m.xlix. (1591) 143 Italie 
he harried as a conquered countrey, a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth, Hist. fas. II. Wks. (1711) 31 The earl of Huntly 
burnt and herried all the lands of the earl of Murray. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. (1847) Soo/r The Saxons with 
perpetual landings and invasions harried the South coast of 
Britain. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 73 One band .. 
harried thecounty of Wicklow. 1874 Gref.N Short H ist. i. § 1. 

6 Pirate-boats were harrying the western coast of the island. 

+ b. spec. To despoil helT, as said of Jesus 
Christ after his death ; = Harrow v? a. Obs . 

c 1 zoo Trin. Coll . Horn. 23 For. to pe time cam pat he 
here3ede • helle. <11240 Lo/song in Colt. How. 205 [HeJ 
puruh his holi passiun werp pene deouel adun and heriede 
helle. a 1300 Cursor M. 1446 Til pat our lauerd hand [v.r. 
heried] hell, c 145° Mirour Saluacioun 3032 This helle 
entered Jhesu. . And of alle savles there inne he heryde it. 

■ c. To rob (birds’ nests). The current word in 
mod.Sc. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) p. xxxii, I was informed, that 
some.parichoneris. -did herit craw nestes. 1816 Scott Antig. 
vii, Mony a kittywake’s and lungie’s nest hae I harried up 
amang thae very black rocks. 1894 Crockett Raiders 75, 

I had come over to harry gleds’ nests. 

3 . To harass- (persons) by hostile attacks, forced 
exactions, or rapacity ; to despoil. 

<11300 Cursor M. 29340 paa pat pouer men ouer-lais, and 
herijs [v.r. robbes] pam. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1179 He 
herjed vp al Israel. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 34 Sum 
is put owt of his possessioun ; Sum herreit, and on creddens 
dynis. 1635 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 148 It is His 
honour His servants should not be herried and undone in 
His service. 17B6 Burns Addr. Beelzebub 37 While they're 
only poind’t and herriet. 18x6 Scott Old llort. viii, 
Harried and undone !— body and gudes ! | 

b. To drive forth stripped of house or goods. Sc. 

1549 Conipl. Scot. xv. 135 Sic vane hope, .hes gart mony 
of vs be hareyt furtht of house and lierberye. X552 Abp. 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) 49 Quhasa. .hurtis ony uther man 
and hareis him out of house and harbarie. 1603 Jas. I Sp. 
Hampton Crt. Confer, in Fuller Ch. Hist. x. i, I will make 
them conform themselves ; or else I will harry them out of 
the land, or else do worse. 1755 Johnson s. v.. In Scotland 
it signifies to rob, plunder, or oppress . . as — ‘ he harried me 
out of house and home’ ; that is, he robbed me of my goods 
and turned me out of doors. 

4 . To worry, goad, torment, harass ; to maltreat, 
ill-use, persecute ; to worry mentally. 

a 1400-50 A lex order 4484 And othire harlotry }e hant pat 
heris pe goste, 1530 Palsgr. 579/1 Why do you harye the 
poore felowe on this facyon? 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell - 
214 He was haunted and harried with the horrible apparitions 
and spectres of Furies. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. i v. 8 
Being wearied with harrying those poor bodies in such 
fashion, they cast them all battered to pieces into the Sea. 
1754 Johnson Let- to Dr. Taylor 22 May, That your mind 
should be harried it is no wonder. 1859 Tennyson Guine- 
vere 358 Thou their tool, set on to plague, .and harry me. 

f 5 . To ravish, violate. Obs.^ 

xsgx HaringtoN Orl. Fur. xn. vi, Thus in his sight to 
have his mistresse hary’d. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. 
iv. Wks. 1878 II. 36 He harried her among a throng of 
Panders. . 

0 . To plunder, carry on m a marauding raid 
(cattle, etc.). Now Sc. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 111. (1599) xxs The cattell being 
harried by the one and the other. 1600 Holland Livy x. 
iL 352 They., harrie and drive away prises both of men and 
cattell. 1808 Scott Marm. 1. xix, Harried the wives of 
Greenlaw's goods. 1S30 Galt Lnivrie T . vi. -viii. (1849) 288 
Herrying the webs and yarn of the country wives. 

7 . To drag. Obs. or dial. 


13. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 178 Sembled pay were. Helped out 
of vche hyrne. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 4305 (Harl. MS. 
6923. If. 62), And deuylles salle harre hym up evene I n the 
ayre. <7x386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 97. C1430 Life St. 

Kath. xxiv. (1884) 53 Than anoon pe holy mayde was haryi d 
forth, to turment. c X440 Promp. Pan>. 227/2 Haryyn, or 
drawyn, trahicio. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vn. 429 Then the 
corps.. were haryed to Thamys syde, where .. there in the 
rubbusshe & sande . . they buryed or conueyed these .iii. 
bodyes. 1530 Palsgr. 579/2 He haryeth hym aboute as if 
he were a traytour. 1604 T. Wright Passions it. iii. § 4. 73 
Like wild horses drawing a coach herrying and herling 
their Maister at their pleasure. _ 16*3 R. Cawdrey Table 
Aiph (ed. 3), Harrie, pull violently. 1624 Heywood 
Guttaik. 1. 17 Harrieng the virgin thence. 1845 Emily 
Bronte Wuthering Heights xxx iv. 280 * Th’divjl’s harried 
off his soul he cried. 

+ Harry, int. Obs. Also 5 harrer, 6-7 area. 
A call to a horse ; = Hait. 


<7x440 Promp . Parv. 221/2 Hayht, harry. <71460 Towne- 
ley Myst. (Surtees) 9 Harrer, Morelle, iofurthe, hjte, And 
let the plpghe stand. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Harre 
(Sp.\ a voice of carters to their horses, saying, aree, gee, 
haight, etc. 

+ Harry-carry. Obs. (See quots., and cf. 
Hurry-cukrt). 

x 493-4 Ordinance in Yarmouth Bk. Entries ( Kerf. 
Archxol. (1855) IV. 262) Now of late divers of the same 
inhabitants have devised carts, called Harry Carries, and 
the owners of the same being called Harr)* Carmen, set., 
boys and girls to go with the said carts. .Every harry carry 
man, keeping a harry carry to get money by the same, shall 
keep to go with the same one hable man. 1870 Thornbury 
Tour Eng. \\. xix. 37 These narrow rows lat Yarmouth) 
created a necessity for a special low, long narrow vehicle, 
first introduced in Henry the Seventh’s time, and hence 
popularly known as ‘ Harry-carries ’. 

Harrying (hoe*ri|iq), vbl. sb. Forms : see the 
vb. [OE. hergnng t f. hergian to Harry: see 
-1NG l.] Warlike incursion; devastation, laying 
waste ; ravaging, plundering, raiding. 

<7900 tr. Bxda's Hist. 1. ix. [xi.] (1890) 42 Seo her^ung 
w®s purh Alaricum Gotena cyning^eworden. c 1000 O. E. 
Chron. an. 994 (Earle) 132 note, Hi .. worhton pa;t ma;ste 
yfeL.on biernette and here^unge and on man slyhtum. 
<zx 250 Prov. /El/red 90 in O. E. Misc. 108 To werie pat 
lond wip hunger ana wip herivnge. 1557-75 Dium. 
Occurr. (Bannatyne) 194 The bereing of Bothuile Mure. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. viii. 


216 The coasts of 
The same as 


Britain.. desolated by their harryings. 

Ha*rry-net. Obs. or dial. 

Harry- water net: see below. 

1805 Leslie of Powis 79 (Jam.) He does not know what a 
harry-net is. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Harry-net, 
a net with such small meshes, and so formed, as to take even 
the young and small fish. 

f Harry-Soph. Obs. [Shortened from Henry - 
Sophisler , latinized Sophista Henriciditus , as given 
by Fuller: see quot. 1661. (By an academic joke 
referred to Gr. ipiaotpos very wise.)] A class of 
students in the University of Cambridge: see quots. 

a 1 66x Fuller Worthies (1662) 151 An Henry-Sophister. 
So are they called, who after four years standing in the 
University, stay themselves from commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, to render them, .more capable of preferment. Several 
reasons are assigned of their name.. The truth is this, in the 
reign of King Henry the eighth, after the destruction of 
Monasteries, learning was at a loss, and the University .. 
stood at a gaze what would become of her. Hereupon 
many Students staid themselves, two, three, some four 
years, as who would see, how their degrees, (before they 
took them) should be rewarded and maintained^ 1795 Gent/. 
Ma 20 (Farmer) A Harry, or errant Soph .. is one who, 
having kept all the terms, by statute required previous to 
his law-act, is hoc ipso facto entitled to wear the same 
garment, and, thenceforth, ranks as batchelor, by courtesy. 
1852 Cambridge Uttiv. Cal. 38 A student who has declared for 
Law or Physic, may put on a full-sleeved gown, when those 
of the same year, who go out at the regular time, have taken 
their degree of Bachelor of Arts. He is then styled a 
Harry-Soph («puro<pos). 

+ Ha*rry-water, a. and sb. Also 6 herrie- 
•water. [t. Harry v. + Water.] 

1 . adj. That harries or despoils the water. As 
sb ., short for h any -water net , a kind of net with 
meshes so small as to catch very small fish. 

1579 Sc. Acts Jas. VI, c. 89 That destroyes the Smoltes 
and frye of Salmound . . be Polkes, Creilles, Trammel-nets, 
and Herri e-waters. 

2 . transf. and fig. Cf. drag-net. 

1552 Lyndesav Monarche 4761 Their herywater they 
spred in all countries. 1620 A. Symson Christ's Test. Unf. 

E viij (Jam.), (The doctrine of Purgatory] is ane heme- 
water-net, and hath oner-spread the whole waters. io 2 9 
Z. Boyd Last Battell 4 88_ (Jam.) Alexander had fished the 
whole world with his herri e- water-net. 

Harse, -er, obs. ff. Harsh, Hawse, Hawser. 
Harsegaye, var. of Archegay, Obs. 

1876 in Vovle Milit. Diet. . 

+ Ha*rsell, V. Obs. rare. [a. F. harcelcr, in 
1 5th c. harceller, for herceler , f. OF. herser to har- 
row.] irans. To aggravate, exacerbate. _ 

1603 Florio Montaigne ill. xiii (1632) 6r 4 He .. in stea 
of appeasing, doth harsell and wring them. 

Harsh (ha if), a. Forms : 3-6 barsk, 4J£sk, 
z. harake, hars, 6 harse, harshe, har(r)ysn(e, 
6-7 barrish, 6- harsh. [ME. barsb, a northern 
word, found from <71300, agrees in form (but 
hardly in sense) with OSw. harsh, Sw. harsh, 
Da. harsh rank, rancid, rusty (as bacon;, not re- 
corded in ONorse; also in form and sense with 
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HARTSHORN. 


MLG. and mod.G. harsch harsh, rough. As a 
general Eng. word, harsh ( harrish ) is not found 
before 16th c. There is a northern by-form Hask. 

Ulterior etymology obscure : conjectured to be aderiv. in 
■si’, -sh, of hard (quasi hardsk), or of the root har- in harm.'] 

1 . Disagreeably hard and rough to the touch ; 
coarse in texture ; rugged. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21343 Leon dantand barsk and herd. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Sain/s, Baptista 278 Ine to arsk hare he 
wes clede. la 1400 Mode Arth. 1084 Harske as a hunde- 
fisch . . So was he hyde of hat hulke hajly al over 1 1513 
Douclas AEneis iv. x. 9 Amang buskis harsk. x6oo J. 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1, 36 A kinde of harsh haire like 
goates. 1606 N. Baxter Sidneys Ourania Dij, Our 
spokes beene blunt rude harrish uncooth. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 516 The Pith and the Kernel, .are both of a harsh 
substance. . 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 322 
An old Horse’s Mouth being naturally harsh and thin of 
Flesh upon the Roof. 1876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. iv. 
85 Volcanic ash and dust feel harsh to the finger. 

2 . Repugnant or unpleasant to other bodily senses, 

a. Unpleasantly rough to the taste ; astringent. 

<7x440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 Harske, or haske, as sundry 
frutys (P. hars, or harske). 1533 Elyot Cast. Ilelthe 11. 
vii. 1 1 S41) 20b, [Grapes] which are in taste bytter or harryshe. 
1551 T. Wilson Logike Ded. (1580) A ij b, This fruite. .maie 
perhaps in the first tastyng, seeme somewhat rough and 
harshe in the mouthe. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 40 Such Astric- 
tion is found in Things of an Harrish Tast. 1637 Milton 
Lycidas 3, 1 come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 
1809 Pjnkney Trav. France 139 The water . .is so harsh that 
it cannot be drunk. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 258 
Black Oxide of Mercury., is., of a harsh taste. 

b. Disagreeably rough to the ear ; jarring, dis- 
cordant. 

X530 [implied in Harshness]. 1568 Grafton Chron. IT. 
49 He was harrish of voyce, but yet eloquent. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. xxvii. § 2 Certain harsh and vnpleasant dis- 
cords. 7x630 Milton At a Solemn Music 20 And with 
harsh din Broke the fairmusick. 1670 Narborough Jrnl. 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 65 The Men have a harsh 
Language, and speak ratling in the Throat. 1870 E. Pea- 
cock Ralf Skirl. II. 217 Loud and harsh as the scream of 
the peacock. 1802 W. IN I into in Bookman Nov. 56/2 They 
are the only harsh notes in a volume of delightful verse. 

c. Of rough aspect ; unpleasing or inharmonious 
to the eye ; forbidding. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 200 His face tanned, 
and all his lineaments . . harsh and blackened by the sun. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 141 The red glare of 
the fires upon these wild groups and harsh faces. 1841 W. 
Spalding Italy <5- It. I si. I. 177 The energy and harsh pro- 
portions, sometimes reaching the height of caricature . . in 
the bronze and terra-cotta figures. 1894 Wilson Cycl. 
Photogr.179 A picture without half tones is harsh. 

d. Disagreeable or forbidding in general physi- 
cal effect ; attended with discomfort ; rough, rude. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 422 The Kirgessen . . 
Iteseliti, harsh names of harsher people in those most harsh 
and horrid desarts. x63i Dryden Abs. <5- Achit . To Rdr., 
The physician .. prescribes harsh remedies to an inveterate 
disease. 1841 James Brigand ii, The harsh and boisterous 
state of the weather. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxi. 211 
A cache of meat deposited . . in this harsh wilderness. 

3 . Repugnant or roughly offensive to the feelings ; 
severe, rigorous, cruel, rude, rough, unfeeling, a. 
Of actions, systems, etc. 

1579-80 North Plutarch 503 (R.) His speech was not 
harsh nor churlish, but very mild and pleasant, as appeareth 
by the letters he wrote. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v..ii. 289 It 
can neuer be, They will digest this harsh indignifie. 1659 
W. Chamberlayne Pharonnida 1. lit. (1850) 55 Whatever 
crime’s the cause Of this harsh sentence. 1709 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Miss A. lVortley 21 Aug., Repent of 
your harsh censure. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 90 
Under the harsh administration of Laud, 
b. Of persons. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 431 (N.) The verie shining force of 
excellent vertue, though in a very harrish subject. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 123 Not on thy soale : but on thy 
soule harsh Tew Thou mak’st thy knife keene. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 328 As conquerors, they have imitated the 
policy of the harshest of that harsh race. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 109 He is a harsh master to his servants. 

4 . Repugnant to the understanding or taste; 
grating upon the mind or aesthetic faculty ; strained, 
forced ; lacking smoothness, un pleasing, ungraceful. 

1594 Willgbie A visa (1880) 12 Easie to be vnderstood, 
without harrish absurdity. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
Pref. x Though the beginning may seeme harsh., a pleasanter 
Discourse ensues, into Berkeley Princ. Hum. Ktunvl. 
§ 38 It sounds very harsh to say we eat and drink ideas. 
X&41 Myers Cath. Th. X30 No harsh transitions Nature 
knows. 1897 Grenfell & Hunt Aoym ’Inaou iii. 10 An 
accusative after vijotcvcif, ‘fast to the world' is very harsh. 

5 . Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as harsh-featured, 
- mannered , - syllabled \ -tongued, -voiced adjs. b. 
Adverbial, as harsh-blustering , -echoing, - grating , 
-resounding, - sounding adjs. c. f Harsh- weed, 
a name for Knapweed, Ccntaurea Scabiosa (Sir J. 
Hill Herb. Brit. 1760). 

*735 Somerville Chase iv. 155 Thy threat’ning voice, 
* Harsh -echoing from the hills. 1863 I. Williams Baptistery 
Pref. (1874) 14 Uncouth shapes, * Harsh- featur’d . . rude of 
limb, a 1743 Savage IVks. (1775) II. 7 s (Jod.) Bars * harsh - 
grating. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 135 With "harsh 
resounding Trumpets dreadfull bray. 1595 — John iv. ii. 
150 In rude "harsh sounding rimes. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. 
1. 30 "Harsh-tongued ! thou ever dost suspect me. 1850 
Lynch Thco. Brin. v. 73 Wisdom is not * harsh -voiced. 
Harsh, v. rare. [f. prec. adj.] 
t X- intr. To give a harsh sound ; to creak. Ohs. 


1583 Stanyhurst Mnets J. (Arb.) 32 Gates with the metal 
dooe creake in shrilbated harshing. Ibid. 11. 63 At leingth 
with rounsefal, from stock vntruncked, yt harssheth. 

2 . trans. To rub or clash roughly against. 

1889 H. A. C. Dunn Fencing vii. 98 The defender parries 
tierce with a crisp tap, taking care not to harsh his blade. 

Harshen (ha'jfn), v. rare. [f. Harsh a. + 
-en 5.] traits. To render harsh. 

1824 Mirror III. 123/x Sounds of harmony, harshened 
into discord. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxii. A soured 
and harshened spirit. 1880 Bertha Thomas Violin-Player 
II. x. 248 In a strange harshened accent. 

HaTehish, a. noncc-wd . [f. as prec. + -ish.] 
Somewhat harsh. 

1841 Browning Pippa Passes ii, How to Jonah sounded 
harshish, Get thee up and go to Tarshish. , 

Harshly (haujli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a harsh or disagreeably rough manner; roughly, 
rudely, discordantly, unpleasantly, severely, un- 
feelingly, etc. : see the adj. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 437 )>e maydine . . hynt 
hyme harskly be he hare. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 7 
'Twill sound harshly in her eares. 1599 Thynne Animadv. 
(1875) 32 Althoughe yt sholde be improperlye or harsely 
applied. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 537 Like ripe Fruit.. 
Gatherd, not harshly pluckt. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 503 
Truths Not harshly thundered forth, or rudely pressed. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 214 A harsh code harshly enforced. 

Harshness (haujnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being harsh ; unpleasant roughness, 
discordance, severity, rigour, etc. ; see the adj. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Agnes 122 With harsknes he can 
hir assa^e. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 19 For harsknes 
of hir carlich throt. 1530 Palscr. Introd. 15 To avoyde all 
maner harshenesse. .whan many consonantes come betwene 
the vowelles. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 86 Hartis tung.. 
hath a byndyng taste with an harrishnes. 1695 Addison tr. 
Virg. Georg, iv. Wks. 1721 I. 2x Luscious sweets, that .. 
Correct the harshness of the racy juice, a 1782 Blair Led. 
xviii. 18 Harshness arises from unusual words ; from forced 
inversions . . and too much neglect of smoothness and ease. 
1847 Tennyson Princ . n. 289 My needful seeming harsh- 
ness, pardon. 

+ Ha*rshy, a . Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. + -y.] 
Of harsh quality or character. 

*583 Stanyhurst AEneis 111. (Arb.) 77 Theartoo skriches 
harshye reloyning. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 28 The 
harshie rockes are all to totters rent. 

Harsk(e, obs. forms of Harsh. 

Harslet : see Haslet. 

Harst, a Sc. form of Harvest. 
t HaTStrang, LoTe strong. 06 s. Herb. 
[Introd. 1562 from Du. harstrang, = Ger. ham- 
strenge strangury, f. ham urine + strengc tightness, 
rigidity.] Hog's Fennel, Peucedanum officinale. 

1562 Turner Herbal u. 83 b, Peucedanum is named .. in 
Duch Har Strang, and because we haue no other name for 
it.. it may be called in Englishe also Har strang. Ibid. 84 
Harstrang . . will make hys hede ache and be dusy that 
gathereth it. 1578 Lyte Dodoetts 11. cviii. 298 It is 
called, .in Englishe also Peucedanum, Horestrong, or Hore- 
strange. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 430 If the head be 
annointed with Castoreum incorporat with oile of roses and 
Harstrang. 1879 Prior Plant-n., Harstrong, or Horestrong. 
Hart (halt). Forms : 1 heorut, heorot, 1-4 
heort, 3-6 hert, 4-6 herte, 5-6 harte, 5- hart. 
[ME. hert , OE. heort, heorot = OLG. hi rot (MDu., 
Du. hert, LG. hart), OHG. hiru%, hir x (MHG. 
hir%, Ger. hirsch, from earlier hirsz), ON. hjprtr 
(Sw., Da. h iorf) 0 T zvX.*hei A ut-, perh. :—*herwui-, 
*henvot- , with dental formative -l, appended to a 
stem cognate with L. ceruo-s ; perh. related to Gr. 
uepar - horn, as if- ‘ the horned’.] 

1 . The male of the deer, esp. of the red deer; 
a stag ; spec, a male deer after its fifth year. 

£825 V esp. Psalter xli[i]. c[i] Swe swe heorut ^ewillatJ to 
waellum wetra. c888 K. TElfred Boelh. xxxv. § 6 Nan heort 
neonscunodenamne leon. cxzosLay. 26762 Swa hund ]?ene 
heort driueS. X297 R. Gi.ouc. (1724) 376 Wo so . . slou hert 
o)>er hynde. CX385 Chaucer L. G. JV. 1121 (Dido) Ne 
hound for hert or wilde bor or der. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. v. xxv. (1495) X34 As it faryth in horses, camelles, 
and hartes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 226 As the 
hart renneth to the water. 1602 2 ndPt. Return fr. Parnass. 
11. v. 889 Your Hart is . . jhe fourth yeare a Stagge, the fift 
yeare a great Stag, the sixt yeare a Hart. x6xi Bible Ps. 
xlii. 1 As the Hart panteth after the water brookes. 1741 
Compl. Fam. Piece 11. i. 289 To find out the Harbour or 
Layer of a Hart. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. ii. See him 
dart O’er stock and stone like hunted hart. 

+ b. Hart of grease, a fat hart. Hart of ten, 
a hart with ten branches on his horns. Hart royal, 
a hart that has been chased by a royal personage. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1750 Gyrfacouns y-muwed & white 
stedes, & hertes of gresse y wene. a 1440 Sir Dcgrez'. 249 
Hys proud hertes of grese Bereth no cliartur of pes. c 1550 
Adam Bell in Furniv. Percy Folio (1868) III. 421 Eche of 
them slew a hart of greece The best they could there see. 
1598 Manwood Lawes Forest 24 b, If the King or Queene 
doe hunt or chase him, and he escape away aliue, then, .he 
is called a_Hart Royal!. Ibid. iv. § 6. 28 When a Hart is 
past his sixt yeere, he is generally to be called a Hart of 
Tenn. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. ii, A great, large deer ! 
Rob. What head? John. Forked: a hart of ten. 1674 N. 
Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 6 If hunted by the King, a I I art 
Royal. 1822 Scott Nigel xxvii, There is a pleasure in 
looking at a hart of grease. 

2 . Comb., as hart-like adj., hart-skin ; hart- 
berry, a local name of the Bilberry; fhart- 


, bramble, Buckthorn ; + hart-evil (see quot.)-; 
t hart-fly, an insect, ?the stag-beetle; + hart- 
horse, tr. Gr, imri^atpos, 1 lit. the horse-deer, 
perhaps the rusa, Ceivus Aiistotelis * (Liddell & 
Scott); f hart-hound, a stag-hound ; + hart-root, 
hart’s-root (see quots.) ; hart’s -balls = hart's 
truffles ; hart’s black (see quot.) ; + hart’s-crest, 
the imaginary horns on the forehead of a cuckold ; 
fhart’s-eye, a plant: see quot.; + hart’s -head 
(see quot.) ; f hart’s-trefoil, Melilot = Hart- 
clover; hart’s-truffle, a kind of underground 
fungus {Elaphomyces) ; f hart - thorn [tr. L. 
spina cervina\, Buckthorn, Rhamnus catharticus ; 

hart-wolf, a fabulous animal, a hybrid between 
a deer and a wolf. 

1 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 332 Cnua J»onne ^heorot brembel 
leaf. 1727 Bailey vol. II, *Hart Evil (with Farriers), the 
Stag-evil, a Rheum or Defluxion, that falls upon the Jaws 
and other Parts, .of a Horse, which hinders him from eating. 
x6io Guillim Heraldry nr. xviii. (1611) 152 As the *Hart- 
fly Beetle, Ladi-cow, [etc.] 1550 J. Coke Ertg.fyFr. Heralds 
vii. (1877) 59 Greyhoutides, *hartehoundes, buckehoundes, 
and begles. 1598 Sylvester Du Barters 11. i. iv. Handicrafts 
402 With *Hart-like legs. x6xx Cotgr., Libanot, Hearbe 
j Frankincense . . *Hart-root. 1677 Littlf.ton Lat. Diet, 

\ *Harts-root, libanotis [ = rosemary]. 1823 Crabb Technol. 

Did., Hart-Root , the A thamanta of Linnseus. x866 Treas, 

I Bot. , * HzrffhdWs, Elaphomyces. 1851 Did. A rcJiit., * Hart's 
| Black , that substance remaining .. after the spirits, volatile 
j salt and oil, have been extracted from hartshorn . . when . . 

, levigated it answers the purpose of painters nearly as well 
1 as ivory black. 1600 J. Lane Tel-troths Message 44 The 
married men might, .shunne the *Harts crest to their hearts 
content, With cornucopia, Comewall, and the home. 1607 
Topsf.ll Fourf Beasts 126 Elaphoscum : (that is, as some 
call it *Harts eye, others Hart-thorne, or grace of God, 
others wild Ditany). 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 26 [Clouds] in 
the form of the letter V, jagg’d on each side.. called by the 
water-men the *Harts-head. 1483 Cath. Aitgl. 177/1 An 
*Hartskyn .. nembris. 1624 Harington Seh. Saleme in 
Batees Bk. 255 In the Summer-time I chiefly commend 
J garments of Harts-skinnes, and Catues-skins. 1640 Parkin- 
j son Theat. Bot. Table, *Harts Trefoile is Mellilot. 1866 
* 7 'reas. Bot. 389 Deer balls, a synonym of * Hart’s Truffles. . 
Elaphomyces. 1607 '"Hart-thorne [see hart' s-cyc\. x6xx 
Florio, Spina ceniina, the wilde Harthorne. 1577 Eden 
& Willes Hist. Trav. 295 "Harte Woolfes .. engendred 
eyther of a Woolfe and a Hynde, or a Hart and a bitch 
Wootfe. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 166 They 
have. .Hart-Wolves brought up to hunt their own kinde. 

Hart, obs. f. Heart ; obs. var. art (see Be). 

Hart-clover, hart’s clover, [f. Hart: 
see quot. 1664 .] A name for Melilot. 

rxooo Sax. Leechd. I. T2oDeos wyrt man ..heort-clarire 
nemne'5. 0425 Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 644/36-7 Hoc trifolium, 
hartclauer. Hie sicassis, idem. 1664 R. Turner Botana- 
logia 199 In English Melilot, Kings Claver, and Harts 
Claver, because Deer delight to feed upon it. 1674-91 Ray 
N. C. JVords 35 Hari-claver, Melilot. 1879 Prior Plant-/:., 
Hart's Clover. 

Harte, obs. f. Art sb . ; also of Heart, q.v. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 56 His fadir .. Gert in- 
forme hyme . . In liberale hartis. Ibid., Eugenia 52 Scho 
had Ieyryte. .Of J?e sewine sciens al harte. 

II Hartebeest, hartbeest (ha-rtebfst, haut- 
bist). [S. Afr. Du., f. Du. hert hart + hecst beast.] 
A kind of antelope ( Alccphalus caania) common in 
South Africa. 

1786 Sparrman Voy Cape G. H. II. xiv. 199 The hartbeest 
.. is the most common of all the larger gazels. 1824 
Burchell Trav. II. 99 One of our party fell in with the 
fresh remains of a kaama or hartebeest. 1834 Pringle 
Afr. Sk. ix Where the gnu, the gazelle and the hartebeest 
graze. 1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 198, I saw a mag- 
nificent herd of hartebeeste quietly grazing. 

Harth(e, obs. form of Hearth. 

Hartheled, obs. var. of hardled. Hurdled. 

Harth-pace,erron. f. Half-pace : cf. Hathpace. 

1667 Prim att City 4 C. Build. 11. (1680) 70 You may make 
these Stairs . . Harth-pace-stairs, and so have one or two 
landing-places. 

Hartichoke, -chough, etc., obs. ff. Artichoke. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury >1. 76/2 The Artechoke (or 
vulgarly an Hartichough). 

_ Hartill (hautin). Min. [Named from Obcrhart 
in Styria: see -in.] A fossil resin (C 10 H 17 O) 
found in the lignite of Oberhart. 

1863-82 Watts Did. Chern. III. 14. 

Hartite (ha’Jtait). Min. [f. as prec. + -ite.] 
A fossil resin found with hartin. 

1863-82 Watts Did. Chem. III. 14. 

Hartleberry, obs. form of Hurtleberry. 

Hartleian (hajtlran, ha'Jtlijan), a. and sb. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the doctrines of David 
Hartley (i7°5“57)> regarded as the founder of the 
English associationist school of psychologists. B. 
sb. One of the Hartleian school. 

1803 Edin. Rev. I. 476 The unnecessary complication of 
the^Hartleyan theory. 18x7 Coleridge Biog.Lit. (1882) 57 
This Caput rnortuum of the Hartleian process has been 
rejected by his followers. 1859 J. Martineau Ess., etc. 
(1891) III. 564 The thorough-faced Hartleyian walks through 
these startling paradoxes. 

Hart-royal, a. See Hart i b. b. See quot. 

*755 Johnson, Hart-royal, a^ plant ; a species of buck- 
thorn plantain. [App. an error in J. : cf. Hartshorn 3.] 

Hartshorn (na'jts,hr?jn). [{. hart's (possessive 
of Hart) + Horn.] 
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1. The horn or antler of a hart ; the substance 
obtained by rasping, slicing, or calcining the horns 
of harts, formerly the chief source of ammonia. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 234 \ViJ> heafod sare, heortes homes 
axan fif penega gewasge drinc. c 1420 Pallad. on limb. 
1. 937 Brent hertis horn. 1578 Lyte Dodocns iv. Jxxx. 544 
Putting thereto Hartes home burnt and washed. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud . Ef>. 335 So of the suffitus' of a torch, doe 
Painters make a velvet blacke . . so of burnt Harts horn 
a sable. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 83 A Rasping- 
Mill for Harts-horn. 17x8 Quincy Cental. Disp. 8 The Spirit 
of Animals, as what is procur’d from Hartshorn. 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 264 Calcin’d Hartshorn. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xx i. 334 The shavings of hartshorn. 

2 . Spirit of hartshorn , also simply hartshorn : 
the aqueous solution of ammonia (whether obtained 
from harts’ horns or otherwise). Salt of hartshorn ; 
carbonate of ammonia ; smelling salts. 

1685 Boyle Sahib. Air 109 A colourless Liquor, namely 
Spirit of Hartshorn or of Sal-armoniac.^ a 1698 Temple 
Gout { R.), The Count .. gave me a receipt of the salt of 
hartshorn, by which a famous Italian physician . . had per- 
formed mighty cures. X709 Steele Tatler No. 23 r 2 
Down she fell . . Hartshorn ! Betty, Susan, Alice, throw 
Water in her Face. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 6 
Ammonia . . was known by the name of volatile alkali ; it 
was also called hartshorn , because ., obtained by distilling 
the horn of the hart. 1875 H. C. Wood Tkerap.iifyg) 557 
In the use of hartshorn . . it is necessary to exercise care, 
Jest injury should be done to the delicate mucous membrane. 

f 3. Applied to two plants having leaves branched 
like a stag’s horn : a. Buck’s-horn Plantain, Plan- 
tago Coronopns (also Hartshorn Plantain) ; b. 
Swine’s Cress, Sencbiera Coronopns. Ohs. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 1. Ixiv. 93 The first Crowfoote or 
Hartshorne .. bringeth forth vpon each side of the leafe 
three or foure shorte startes or branches, almost like to the 
branches of a Hartes home. Ibid. 95 We may also call it 
Hartes home TIantayne, Buckehorne Plantayne. 1656 
Culpepper Eng. Phys. Enl., Bucks-horn , it is also called 
Harts-horn. .tne Vertues are held to be the same of Bucks- 
horn plantane. 1674 N. Cox Genii . Recreat. (1677) I 4 2 
Juice of' an Herb called Harts-horn. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Hart’shom, Plantago Coronopns. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hartshorn drops, - rasper , 
shavings, tea ; + hartshorn beetle, the stag-beetle ; 
hartshorn jelly, a nutritive jelly made formerly 
from the shavings of harts' horns, now from those 
of calves’ bones ; hartshorn plantain (see 3). 

1658 Rowland Moufet'sTheat. Ins. 1005 The TrXaryKfpwt, 
or *Harts horn Beetle is called Lucanus by Nigidius. 
1706-7 Farquhar Beaux Strut, iv. i, Here, here, let’s see 
tne *Hartshorn-drops. 18x3 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 641 
Hartshorn drops, and such-hke stimulating fluids. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 210 To make harts- 
horn Jelly. 1883-4 Cassells Diet. Cookery 308 Hartshorn 
Jelly . — Boil half a pound of hartshorn shavings in four 
pints of water for three hours. X725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6382/1 r 
Richard Sill . . *Harthorn-Rasper. 1747 Wesley Prim. 
Physic (1762) 48 Two ounces of ^Hartshorn shavings. 
a 1762 Lady M. W. Montagu Song to Lady Inv in i. Lett., 
etc. 1887 II. 511 ’Tis too soon for ^hartshorn tea. 

Ha'rt’s-tongne. [A transl. of med.L. lingua 
cervi ; so named from the shape of the long entire 
fronds : so Ger. hirschzunge , Da. hertsiong, Fr. 
langite de cerf etc.] The common name of the 
fern Scolopendriujn vnlgare ; also extended to other 
species of the genus ; rarely applied to some other 
polypodiaceous ferns, as Olfersia cervina and Poly- 
podium Singaporiamtm. So Hart’s-tongue fern. 

c 1325 Gloss. IF. de Biblesw. in Wright Foe. 162 Cerf 
lunge, hertis- tounge. ? c 1350 O. E. Med. Gloss, in A rchxol. 
XXX. 409 Hertistonge, lyngua cervi. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
238/1 Hertys tongue, herbe, scolopendria , lingua cervi. 
a 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 103 Lingua ceruina. .gall. 
cerflange, ang. herttonge. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 86 b, 
Hartis tunge . .hath nether stalk sede nor floure. 1589 Cog an 
Haven Health (1636) 179 Fumitory, Harts-tong. .and such 
like cooling heroes. 1854 S. Thomson IFild El. m. (ed. 4) 
285 The hart’s-tongue fern grows in bunches of long plain 
leaves. 1882 Good Cheer 37 Glossy fronds of hartstongue 
were uncurling among the wet stones. 

Hartwort (ha'itwzzit), [A i6thc. spelling of 
Heartwort, q.v.] 

1. Applied by early herbalists to their genus 
Seseli, including various umbelliferous plants now 
placed elsewhere. 

Seseli glhiopicttm is now LaserpitiuvC lalifolium, Herb 
Frankincense. 

, >562 Turner Herbal n. 135 a, Seseli Ethiopicum groweth 
in diuerse partes of hyghe Germany e. .som call it hartzwurt 
..wherefore we maye call it Hartwuit, wyth the Duche 
men, vntyll we fynde a better name for it. x6ix Cotgr., 
Siler , the hearbe Seseli, Hartwort. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 11. iv. § 4. 90 Umbelliferous Herbs of Finer Leaves. . 
Hart-wort. 1693 Salmon Bales' Dispens. (1713) 23/2 Hart- 
wort, or Bastard Lovage. 1714 French Bk. of Rates Sg 
Hart-wort per too weight, or 00. 17x5 Petiver in Phil. 
Trans. XXIX. 239 Shrub Hartwort, Ray 476, c. 5 [=Bu- 
pleurum fruticosum ]. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H artzvort, the 
Laserpitium siler, and the Tordyliutn maximum. H. 
French, H. of Marseilles, Seseli tortuosum. 

2. A book-name for Tordyliutn maximum , one 
of the plants formerly included in the genus Seseli. 

X787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 2) L 269. 1824 J. E. 
Smu h Eng. Flora I. 103. 1846 Sowerby Eng. Bot. (ed. 3), 

Great-Hart-Wort, Tordylium Maximum. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Hartwort, Tordylium. 

Harum-scarum (he^mmiskeoTsm), adv., 
adj. } and sb. colloq. Also 7-9 harum -st arum, 8 
hare’um scare’ um, hairum.-scairum, 8-9 harem- 


Bcarem. [A riming combination, app. f. Hare 
v.'~ + Scare v., sometimes taken as = hare ’em, 
scare Vf».] 

A. adv. Recklessly, heedlessly, wildly. ? Obs. 

1674-gi Ray S. <5- E. C. Words 101 To Hare , to affright 

or make wild J to go harum sianim. 1740 Round about 
our Coal Fire i. (Farmer), While Tom run harum scarum 
to draw a jug of ale. X785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v., 
Running harum scarum, said of any one running or walking 
carelessly, .and in a hurryj after they know not what. 1803 
Jane Porter Thaddeus xii. (1831) 1 14, 1 should not like a son 
of mine to run harum-scarum through my property. 

B. adj. Reckless, careless, heedless in action ; 
•wild, rash. (Of persons and their actions.) 

X75x Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) L viii. 71 Such a hare’um 
scare’um blood of a bitch. X780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
May, He seemed a mighty rattling harem-scarem gentle- 
man. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda iii. (D.), What I call 
harum-scarum manners. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. 11. vii, A 
dissolute, harum-scarum fellow, .always in debt. 1861 Ld. 
R. Montagu Mirror in America 66 A mere harum-scarum 
scramble after the whim of the hour is not government. 

C. sb. a. A reckless, unregulated peison. b. 
Reckless action or behaviour. 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility I. 39 More mischief .. than 
such a hare’em scare’em as I could accomplish in twenty 
years. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxvi, 133 His re- 
miniscences of Basil as a handsome harum-scarum. 1886 

E. L. Bynner A . Surriage i. 11 Had a tidal wave swept 
over the rocks and played at harum-scarum ? 1896 J. Mokley 
in Daily Nesvs 18 June 3/3 Instead of humdrum you. .have 
got harum scarum. 

Hence Harmn-sca'rumness, recklessness. 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883! I.345 Accustomed 
to a life-long luxury of dirt and haTum-scarumness. 1883 
L. Wingfield^. Reave I. ii. 35 A reckless Hibernian harum- 
scarumness in pecuniary matters. 

|i Haruspex (harp-speks). PI. haruspices 
(-isfz). Also 6-9 aruspex, 7 anglicized as (h)ar- 
uspick, -pect. [L. (h)aruspex, f. a root appearing 
in Skr. bird entrails + L. -spie- beholding, inspect- 
ing.] One of a class of ancient Roman soothsayers, 
of Etruscan origin, who performed divination by 
inspection of the entrails of victims, and in other 
ways. 

1584 R. Scot Disc. Witcher, ix. iii. (1886) 138 Another 
sort of witching priests called A ruspices, prophesied victorie 
to Alexander, bicause an eagle lighted on his head, c 1605 
Rowley- Birth Alert, iv. i. 331 Not an Aruspex with his 
whistling spells. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 3x3 Alexander 
. . called his aruspicks to inspect the entrayls. 1741 M iddle- 
ton Cicero I. vi. 454 These terrors alarmed the City, and 
the Senate consulted the Haruspices. 1879 Froudr Cxsar 
xxvi. 458 ‘Am I to be frightened’, he said, in answer to 
some report of the haruspices, 1 because a sheep is without 
a heart ? ’ 

Haruspical (harfspikal), a. Also or-, [atl. 
L. ( [h)arnspical-is , f. haruspex, -teem : see prec.] 
Belonging to, or having the function of, a haruspex. 
So + Haru'spicate (ar-) a. [f. L. type *haritspi- 
cart, haruspical-'], in same sense. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 26 Their oracles, augurs, and all 
the aruspicate presagers. Ibid. 367 The haruspicall diviners. 
Ibid. 327 A great aruspicall diviner would heeds forewarn 
Cassar. ! 

Haruspication (harjuspik^i-jan). [n. of action 
f. L. type *hanispicdri to act as Haruspex : see 
above and -ation.] Divination by inspection of 
the entrails of animals. 

. 1871 Tylor prim. Cult. I. in Haruspication belongs .. 
especially to the Malays and Polynesians. Ibid. 112 
Haruspication has died out more completely than almost 
any magical rite. 

Haruspice, anglicized form of Haruspex ; cf. 

F. aruspice. 

1828 in Wf.bstek, who cites Eticyc. Adam. 

t Harxrspicine, arus-. Obs. [ad. L. haru- 
spicin-a , fern, of haruspictn-us belonging to a haiu- 
spex, used as sb. (sc. ars).'] =Haruspicy. So 
•)' Hamspici nal (ax-) a., relating to harnspicy ; 

Haruspi’cinate (ar-) v. intr ., to practise haru- 
spicy; + Haruspi'ciny (ar-) = Haruspicy. 

1581 Savile Tacitus'' Hist. 11. iii. (1591) 54 The skill and 
arte of Haruspicine. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 189 Auguriz- 
ing, auspicating, and aruspicinating. ibid. 294 Tages.. 
taught the Hetrurians the aruspicinall discipline, a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xxv. 210 Will you have a trial of 
your Fortune by the Art of Aruspiciny? 

Haruspicy (harn-spisi). Also 6-9 ar-. [ad. 

L. haruspicittm, f. haruspic-em : see Haruspex.] 
The practice or function of a haruspex ; divination 
by inspection of the entrails of victims. 

1569 J. Sanford tr . Agrippas Fan. Aries 51b, Of 
Aruspicie, which is a kinde of soothsaying. 1759 B. Stil- 
lingfl. tr. Cal. Flora Pref. in A fisc. Tracts (1762J 236 This 
institution of augury seems to have been much more anrient 
than that of aruspicy. 1895 Folk-Lore Alar. 63 The old 
Roman haruspicy exists among the Hawaiians. 

Harvest (hauvest), sb. Forms : 1-2 hsexfest, 
herfest, (1 heerfsest), 3-6 her vest, 4-5 hervist, 
-vyst, -wist, 5 harveste, (-weste, -waste, 
-wyste, her(r)u8t, eruyst) ; 3- harvest, (Sc. S-9 
hairst, 9 ha'arst, harst, herst). [OE. hterfest , 
herfest = OFris. herfst (mod.Fris. dial, harvst, 
hears t, herst ), MDu. and Du. herfst , MLG. her- 
vesty hervsty (LG. harvst , harfst ), OHG. herbist 
(MHG. herbe sty Ger. herb si), all masc. ; ON. (with 


loss of r and contraction) haust neut. (orig. masc., 
Sw., Da. host m.) OTeut. *harhisto-z, -usto-z, 
perh. from a^root *hart- = L. carpere to pluck, crop, 
cf. Gr. Kapvos fruit.] 

1 . The third of the four, seasons of the year, the 
autumn. Obs. exc. dial., or passing into sense 2. 

902 Charter Bp. Dcnevmlf in Cod. Dipl. V. 151 To hjer- 
festes emnihte sie simne a*yfed. 01050 Byrhtferth's 
Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 299 pa feower timan .. 
lengten, sumor, hasrfest, & winter, a 1100 Foe. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 317/7 Autumnus , herfest. a 1225 After. R. 412 
pe holi rode dei, J>e latere, is ine heruest. 0x290 
‘L Sing. Leg. I. 12/393 Aftur heruest he comez i*Jome. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 107 pe evenes of \,t 
day and he ny3t is ones in pe Lente and efte in hervest. 
1422 tr. Sccrcta Secret., Priv. Priv. Jxvi. (E. E. T. S.) 
243 A1 the olde Phylosofers the yere dyuysedyn in fowre 
Parties, wyche ben callid Veere, Somer, Herrust, and 
W yntyr. Ibid. 245 Of H erust. 1551 Recorde Cast. Kno 7 vl 
(1556) 32 The 14 day of September .. with it beginneth 
Haruest, which is the third quarter of the year. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. iii. 287 Countries, whose con- 
stitutions admit not such tempestivity of harvest. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 78 Toward the End of Harvest, 
when the Days are turning short. 

2 . The season for reaping and gathering in the 
ripened grain. 

(Not distinctly marked from prec. sense before 14th c.) 
rzxxoo Gcrcfa in AngliaK 1886) IX. 261 On hjerfesteripan. 
c X300 St. Brandan 692 Thapplen were ripe y-nou3 ri3 1 as 
hit harvest V’ere. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 523 Sesounez 
schal yow neuer sese of sede ne of heruest. 1382 Wycljf 
Gen. xxx. 54 And Ruben goon out in tyme of wheet heruest 
into the feeld. 1300 Gower. Conf. II. 202 The man, whiche 
hath his londe tilled, Awaiteth nought more redely The 
hervest. c X420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 252 Reserue in her- 
uest hem that seed shal brynge. 14.. in Archxol. LIV. 1. 
164/106 July for eruyst. 1483 Calh. Angl. 177/x Harvest, 
aulumpjitis , messis. M b 3 Present m. Juries in Surtees 
Misc. (1888) 28 And cutes corn in harwyste. 5535 Cover- 
dale 2 Sam. xxi. 9 Whany® barly haruest begynneth. 16x1 
Bible Prov. x. 5 He that sleepeth in haruest, is a sonne 
that causeth shame, x 667 Milton P. L. xi. 899 Seed time 
and Harvest, Heat and hoary Frost Shall hold thir course. 
178. Burns Song Robin share in hairst, I shure wi* him. 
1856 Stanley Sinai <$• Pal. v. (1858) 242 The harvest of 
Palestine is in April or May. 

b. transf. The season for the gathering of other 
annual products. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, zv. 337 Two Honey Harvests 
fall in ev’ry Year. 

C. transf. and fig. (From 2 and 3.) 

I 53 S Coverdale Jer. Ii. 33 The doughter of Babilon hath 
bene in hir tyme like as a threszshinge floore, but shortly 
shal hir haruest come 1x382 Wyclif, 311 a litil, and come 
shal the tyme of his reping]. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. 
iii. 27 It is needful that you frame the season for your 
owne haruest. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 674 The 
Lent . . so weakening their bodies, that the Moores make 
that their Harvest of Abissine captives. 1648 Gage West 
Ind. 93 Fellow-labourers in that harvest of souls. 1841 
Longf. God's-acre iii, The great harvest, when the arch- 
angel’s blast Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and.grain. 

3 . The reaping and gathering in of the ripened 
grain ; the gathering in of other products. 

1526 Tindale John iv. 35 Loke on the regions : For they 
are whyte allredy vnto harvest [1388 Wyclif, ben.. to repej. 
C1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 950 To go to hervest, 
moissoner. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. n. vii. .26 The Seeds- 
man Vpon the slime and Ooze scatters his graine, And 
shortly comes to Haruest. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 981 A 
field Of Ceres ripe for harvest. 1797 Washington m Sir 
J. Sinclair's Corr. (1831) 1 1. 27, 1 . . shall read.it . . so soon as 
I have passed through my harvest, which is now nearly 
finished. 1&80 Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even xii. 98 When 
the great hay harvest was not actually amaking. 

b. Proverbs and phrases. To make a long har- 
vest for or about a little corn . Lord of the harvest , 

( a ) the proprietor or farmer to whom the crops 
belong, hence applied to God (Matt. ix. 8); (b) 
the head reaper, harvest-lord. Lady of the harvest , 
(a) the woman chosen to receive honour at the 
harvest-home ; cf. Harvest queen ; (b) the female 
mate’ of the head reaper, harvest-lady. 

1534 Tindale Matt. ix. 38 Wherfore praye the Lorde of 
the harvest [1526 harvest lorde] to sende forthe laborers 
into hys harvest. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 38 Surely 
..ye haue in this time thus wome, Made a long haruest for 
a little corne. 1600 Dekker Shoemakers H olid ay 11.(1862) 

12, I am sure you make that garland for me against I : shaH 
be lady of the harvest. 17x0 Tusser Rcdivivus in Hone s 
Every-day Bk. (1827) II. 1158 He that is the lord of harvest 
is generally some stayed sober-working man. 1826 Ibid. 
1167 The lord of the harvest accompanied by his lady (the 
person is so called who goes second in the reap), .enters the 
parlour where the guests are seated, and solicits a largess 
from each of them. 

4 . The ripened grain or fruit ; the corn-crop. 

1526 Tindale Matt. ix. 37 The hervest is greate [V< ycuf, 
there is myche ripe corne] but the laborers arfeawe. *573 
Baret Alv. H 206 Haruest was so plentiful!, that barnes 
would not hold it. 1697 Dryden F*/?. Georg, nx. 3” 1 " 
waving Harvest bends beneath his {Boreas] Bku>t. 79 
Cowter Iliad xviix. 6S9 Along the funow here the ban est 
fell. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 80 Those who sou and 
reap' her bountiful harvests are often without breaa. 

b. The season’s yield of any natural product 

1607 TorsELL Fcur-f. Blasts (1658) 421 Th» ?“5 h ‘ t ° ^ 
no marvail, that there should be so - 

store of these Mice. 1697 Pkvm" t'gZ- r 
T he Vine her liquid Hatvest yields. 

Peruv Btirk xii. 400 The harvest of harl. in 10,0 .. 
amounted to xo6,coo lbs. 1881 Ti rues ^ d s 

climatic conditions on which the grouse hartest cepends. 
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5 , fig. The product or ‘fruit’ of any action or 
effort ; a supply produced or appearing, a 4 crop \ 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist . 225 They shal gather such 
gleaning as agree with your harvest, namely the same 
vertue wherwith 3’ou are indued. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
vrii. 15 To reape the Haruest of perpetuall peace. 1693 
Dryden Juvenal (J.), Let us the harvest of our labours eat. 
1771 Junius Lett.xWv. 235, I am not now sanguine enough 
to expect a more plentiful harvest of parliamentary virtue 
in one year than another. 1833 Lyell Elem. GeoLx ix. (1874) 
336 A rich * harvest ' of fossil ferns has been obtained from 
them. 

6. atlrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to the 
autumn or harvest. 

1382 Wyclif Jude 12 Heruest trees with outen fruyt. 
ri449 Pf.cock Repr. m. xvi. 383 Thoru3 3I an haruest 
cesoun. a 1529 Skelton E. Rummy ng 278 Another . . wyth 
her doth brynge Her haruest gyrdle, ner weddynge rynge. 
2577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 24 We here doo 
call Frttges , all sortes of harvest grayne. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall { 1811)120 The ordinary covenants of most con- 
ventionary tenants are, to . . do harvest journies, grind at 
the mill [etc.]. <11621 J. Vicars in Sylvester's Wks. (1880) 

I. 10/2 All thy full-ear’d Harvest-Swathes. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. viii. 336 An Harvest Bottle of Leather. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 286 No toiling Teams from Harvest- 
labour come So latent Night. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 
2128 The harvest-treasures all Now gather’d in. 1797 
Statist. Acc. Scotl. XIX. 384 The former tenant .. kept a 
piper .. and gave him his harvest-fee. iBox Euz. Scot 
Alonzo Cora 50 ’Twas on a cheerful harvest-morn. 1842-4 

H. Stephens Bk . of Farm (1891) III. 88 Harvest Forks . . 
used in the loading of corn require to have long shafts. 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 91 The voice of the harvest-bird 
brings Theognis sorrow. 1884 Miss Surtees Harvest Home 
16 For that harvest-day the fields are white. 

b. Of or pertaining to the harvest-home. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 68 (Brand) The harvest dinners are 
held by every wealthy man. 1606 Choice , Chance , etc. (1881) 
28 Another [would] swell with pride, as if she were Mistris 
of the Haruest cart. 1809 Scott Poacher 115 The harvest- 
feast grew blither when he came. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. 

I. 27 All the feats that crown the harvest supper night. 
1827 Hone Table Bk. II. 333 Harvest-Catch in Norfolk. 
1884 Miss Surtees Harvest Home 17 Compel them to come 
into the Master’s Harvest-home, to the great Harvest Supper. 

C. objective, as harvest-bearing adj. d. ad- 
verbial, as harvest-trudging adj. 

1845 Mrs. Norton Child of I si. (1846) 184 When harvest- 
trudging clowns went singing by. 1871 Bryant Odyss. v. 
557 The harvest-bearing earth. 

7 . Special comb. : harvest-apple, a small apple 
ripening in August ; harvest-bell, {a) a bell rung 
in harvest time ; (£) a flower, the Autumn bell, 
Gentiana Pneumonanthe ; harvest-cock, a salmon 
of a certain age ; harvest doll : see quot., also cf. 
Harvest queen ; + harvest ears : see quot. ; har- 
vest festival, thanksgiving, a thanksgiving ser- 
vice for the ingathering of the harvest, at which the 
church is usually decorated with grain, fruit, etc. ; 
harvest-fever, an autumnal fever ; harvest-fish, . 
the butter- or dollar-fishof North America, a species 
of Slromateus ; harvest-fly, a name in U.S. for 
species of Cicada , which appear during harvest 
time ; harvest-folk, the people engaged in har- 
vesting; harvest - goose = harvest-home goose ; 
harvest-hand, -hind, -swain, a reaper in the 
harvest-held; harvest-herring, -mackerel, one 
caught during harvest; harvest-hog, ‘a young 
sheep, that is smeared at the end of harvest, when 
it ceases to be a lamb * (Jam.) ; harvest-lady and 
harvest-lord, the couple of reapers who lead the 
others in the harvest-field ; see also 3 b ; harvest- 
louse, -mite = Harvest-bug ; harvest-play, * the 
vacation of a school during harvest ’ (Jam.) ; har- 
vest-rig Sc., {a) a ridge, rig, or ‘ land ’ of a har- 
vest-field, between two furrows; the harvest-field 
so divided ; (£) the couple, man and woman, who 
reap together during the harvest, cutting a ‘ rig * 
conjointly ; harvest-saver, a machine for econo- 
mically drying hay, etc. when cut in wet weather ; 
harvest- spider, a long-legged spider, Phalan- 
gittm, common in harvest-fields ; harvest-tick, 
(#) = Harvest-bug ; [b) any small spider of the 
family Leptidx ; harvest-trow {dial.) ~ Harvest 
mouse; harvest- wench, -woman, a female reaper; 
harvest-work, the work of reaping and gathering 
in the harvest (so harvest-worker). 

XS 97 Gerarde Herbal 11. ciii. § 4. 355 Calathian Violet . . 
is called . . of some 'Haruestbels. i860 N. <$• Q. 2nd Ser. 
X. 356 To ring what is called the * Harvest Bell * . . to warn 
the labourers in the harvest fields when to begin and cease 
their labour. 1861 A ct 24 25 Viet. c. 109 § 4 All migratory 

fish of the genus salmon, whether known by the names . . 
♦harvest cock, sea trout, white trout, .or by any other local 
name. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1840) II. 20 Not half a 
century ago, they used everywhere to aress up something. . 
at the end of harvest which was called a 'Harvest Doll. 
1608 Withal s' Did. 46 Thine eares be on pilgrimage . . as 
they say commonly, thou hast on thy 'haruest eares. 
Vest nr peregrinantur aures. 1882 J. Parker A post. Life 
1. 43 Pentecost was a "‘harvest festival. 189* C. Creighton 
Epident. Brit. 409 Autumnal or 'harvest-fever, was a pesti- 
lential fever. 1885 Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. III. 101 
The species known in Massachusetts and New York as the 
butter-fish, in New Jersey as the 'harvest fish. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., * Harvest fly. Cicada . -the name of 
a large fly, remarkable for the noise which it makes in the 


summer-months, and particularly abouUhe time of harvest. 
1870 Riley Rep. Nox. Ins. 131 Reminding one of the mode 
of escape of our Harvest-flies ( Cicada r). 1573 Tusser Husb. 
Ivii. (1878) 132 In haruest-time, 'haruest folke, Seruantsand 
all should make, altogether, good cheere in the hall. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 63 The mowers and 
Harvest folkes . . carrie great peeces of them to the Field 
with them, c 14°° Rel. Ant. II. 113 A yong wyf and an 
*arvyst-gos, Moche gagil with bothe. 1891 T. Hardy 
Tess. I. 178 'Harvest-hands being greatly in demand just 
then. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. ix. (1870) 149 We 
haue 'harvest heryng, & good hawkes. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. 11. xo 'Harvest Hinds, o’erspent with Toil and 
Heats. 1540 Compl. Scot . vi. 66 Gylmyrs and dilmondis, 
and mony 'hemeist hog. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , 
* Harvest-lady, the second reaper in the row . . but does 
not seem to have been ever so regularly greeted by the title, 
except on the day of harvest-home. 1573 Tusser Husb. xlvi. 
(1878) 320 Grant 'haruest lord more by a penie or twoo, to 
call on his fellowes the better to doo. a 1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Harvest-lord , the principal reaper, who goes 
first, and whose motions regulate those of his followers. 
1775 Ash, * Harvest louse, an exceeding small insect very 
troublesome in harvest time. 1874 Riley Rep. Nox. Ins., 
‘Jiggers * or 'Harvest Mites, Leptus irriians. L. Amcri- 
canus. 1877 A. Murray Econ, Entomol. 117 Trombidiidx 
(Harvest mites). 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 148/1 Models 
of 'Harvest Savers, already adopted on twenty of the chief 
estates in the country'. 1852 Wood Nat. Hist. (1863) III. 677 
Sometimes the 'Harvest-spider is seen scrambling over the 
grass with wonderful speed. 3883 J. Curtis Farm. Ins. 
200 The harvest-bug .. is closely allied ..to our tick .. 
described by Dr. Geer under the name of A cams Phalaitgii 
from its infesting the harvest-spider Phalangium Opilio. 
3648 Herrick Hesper., Hock-cart 33 The 'harvest swaines, 
and wenches bound For joy, to see the hock-cart crown'd. 
3886 Syd. Soc. Lex., ' Haruest ticks, the species of the 
Genus Leptus. 1880 Jefferies Gr. Feme F. I. 90 Look- 
ing at a nest of 'harvest-trows, as the tiny mice are called 
that breed in the grass. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 71 r 14 
He saw some reapers and 'harvest-women at dinner. 1562 
Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 16 Persons.. accustomed to goe into other 
Shires for 'Harvest worck. 

Harvest (hauvest), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . traits. To reap and gather in (the corn, or, by 
extension, other ripe crop). 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxx. 300 Men hervesten the Corn 
twyes a 3eer. 27x9 [see Harvesting vbl. jA] 3776-90 
Pennant Tour Scotl. (T.), I have seen a stock of reeds har- 
vested and stacked, worth two or three hundred pounds. 
1858 Glenny Gard. Every-day Bk. 222/1 The general crop 
[of onions] must be pulled, if not already harvested. Mod. 
The tenants had to harvest the lord’s grain for him. 
b. intr. To gather in the corn-crop. 

3891 Daily. News 28 Apr. 2/5 Texas and Southern Kansas 
can harvest in June and July. 

2 . transf. To gather and lay up in store; to 
‘ reap \ to husband. 

x 838 Pall Mall G.,26 Jan. 10/1 He. .has watched Chicago’s 
growth for fifty years, and harvested a fortune of about 
£40,000 from that city[s prosperity. 1880 M. E. Carter 
Mrs. Severn III. m. xii. 258 The whole of her money was 
spent. That was soon, for she did not try to harvest it. 
Hence Ha-rvested ppl . a. 

1632 Sherwood, Haruested, viestivS. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768) I. 8 Artificial shelter, and harvested provision. 3887 
Ruskin Pnrterita II. xi. 404 The pendant gold of the 
harvested maize. 

Harvest-bug. A minute mite or near id 
troublesome during harvest ; also called harvester , 
harvest-louse , - mite , - tick (see Harvest sb. 7). 
That common in England is a larval form of 
Tetranychus ( Leptus ) autumnalis ; those in the 
U.S. are species of Tetranychus and Trombidium . 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 371 The flea and the 
gnat regale on his blood ; the harvest-bug burrows in his 
flesh. 1771 G. White Selbome xxxiv. 89 This animal (which 
we call an harvest-bug) is very minute . . of a bright scarlet 
colour. x86x Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon n. vi. vi. 305 The 
wound of the Harvest bug occasions an acute burning and 
insupportable itching. 

Harvester (hau vestal). [f. Harvest vi] 

1 . A reaper. 

1589 Peele Eglogue Gratulatorie Wks. (Rtldg.) 562/2, 
1595 — Old Wives T. ibid. 452/1 Soft, who have we here ? 
our amorous harvesters [Qo. haruest starres]. 1621 Quarles 
Div. Poems, Esther (1 638) 91 The Harvester with bubling* 
brow Reaping the interest of his painefull plough. 1809 
Pinkney Trav. France 243 The French ladies.. are fond of 
habiting themselves as harvesters. 1886 Syd. Soc . Lex., 
Harvesters' disease , Duclaux’s term for a disorder to which 
persons working out of doors in the hot summer of 1859 
were subject. 

2 . Applied to various insects : a. = harvesting 
ant. b. ‘ A liarvest-man, daddy-long-legs ’ (Funk), 
c. A harvest-bug. 

_ 1882 Romanes Anim. Intell. 97 The following points of 
interest in the habits of the European harvesters [ants], 

S. A reaping machine ; esp. one which also binds 
up the sheaves. Also, a machine for gathering in 
any particular crop, as a cane harvester. Har- 
vester cutter, one of the section knives of a 
harvester. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Harvester-cutter grinder , a 
machine adapted to the grinding of the section knives of 
harvesters, which are riveted to the knife-bar. 1882 A dvance 
(Chicago) 17 Aug. 524 With the extensive Harvester Works 
. .and other rnanufactoriesbutlding. 1884 Pall MallG.s Dec. 
2/2 The price of sheaf-binding harvesters. 1893 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. Dec. 702 Trials of Self-binding Harvesters. 

Harvest-field. A field in which the corn is 
being reaped or gathered in; a corn-field in harvest. 
Also transf. and Jig. 


1730-46 Thomson Autumn 286 Thus to pick The very 
refuse of those harvest-fields. 1850 Scoresby Whaleman's 
'Advent, vi. (1859) 79 The great harvest-field of American 
whalers. 1855 Tennyson Brook 227 My brother James isin 
the harvest-held. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. n. 41 Like the 
harvest-field, when west winds stoop suddenly from above. 

Harvest home, harvest-home. 

1. The fact, occasion, or time of bringing home 
the last of the harvest ; the close of the harvesting. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. iii. 35 His Chin new reapt, 
Shew’d like a stubble Land at Haruest -home. 1693 Dryden 
Persius tv. 64 At harvest-home, and on the shearing-day. 
1757 R. Bentley tr. HentznePs Trav. Eng. 79 (Brand) We 
happened to meet some country people celebrating their 
Harvest Home; their last load of corn they crown with 
flowers, a 1826 L. Hunt Months in Hone's Every-day Bk. 

I. 1059 Harvest-home is still the greatest rural holiday in 
England. 1844-61 H. Alford Hymn, Come, ye thankful 
people, come, Raise the song of Harvest-Home.' 

fig, 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. ii. 287, I will vse her as 
the key of the Cuckoldly-rogues Coffer, and ther's my har- 
uest-home. 1606 Sir G. Goosecapfe v. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
III. 85, I have cride haruest home of thus much judgment 
In my greene sowing time. 1818 Shelley Lines Euganean 
Hills 230 Sheaves of whom are ripe to come To destruction’s 
harvest home. 

b. A shout or song of rejoicing on that occasion. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Hock-cart 6 Crown'd with the 
eares of come, now come, And, to the pipe, sing harvest 
home. 1691 Dryden K. Arthur v. i. Come, my boys, come ; 
And merrily roar our harvest home. 18x4 Scott Ld. of 
Isles 1. Introd., The last blithe shout hath died upon our 
ear, And hat vest-home hath hush’d the clanging wain. 

2. The festival or merry-making to celebrate the 
successful homing of the corn, called in Scotland 
4 the kirn \ (Now rarely held.) 

1573 [see 3]. 1648 Herrick Hesper.. Country Life , Thy 
wakes. .Thy sheering- feast, which never faile ; Thy harvest- 
home; thy wassaile bowle. 1798 Bloomfield Farmer’s Boy, 
Summer 290 The long-accustomed feast of' Harvest-home. 
1864 Chambers' Bk. of Days II. 376/2 In England, the festival 
of ingathering passes generally under the endeared name of 
harvest-home. 1891 Daily News 21 Sept. 3/2 , 1 have nowhere 
found any survival of the old-fashioned ‘ harvest home ’. 
‘ No ; it is quite gone. The Union killed that.’ 

3. Comb., as harvest-home call , song ; harvest- 
home goose, one killed and eaten at the harvest- 
home feast ; also called harvest-goose. 

. *573 Tusser Husb. xc. (1878) 181 For all this good feast- 
ing, yet art thou not loose, Till ploughman thou giuest his 
haruest home goose. 1813-43 Brand's Pop. Antiq. (1849) 

II. 19 The Suffolk peasantry use.. the following Harvest- 
home song : Here’s a health to the barley-mow ! Ibid. 29 
This * Harvest-home ' Call is the one generally made use 
of in the county of Devon. 

Harvesting (hauvestiij), vbl. sb. [f. Harvest 
v. + -ing !.] The reaping and housing of grain, 
etc. ; also transf., the gathering up of resources. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. viii, The end of all my harvesting. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 95 In the 
harvesting of fruits in the cellar, i860 Motley Netherl. 
(1868) I. xiv. 78 In more remote regions . . the thrifty soldier 
thought that there might be . .good harvesting for bis sword, 
b. allrib. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Harvesting-machine. 1881 
Times 18 May xi/4 Employment on English harvesting 
work. 1892 Ibid. 20 Jan. 10/5 The Hon. Walter Abbott 
Wood, the inventor, and founder of the manufactory, of the 
harvesting machines. .died.. on the 15th inst...aged 76. 

HaTVesting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That reaps or gathers in and stores up grain, etc. 
Harvesting ant , a kind of ant which gathers and 
stores up the seeds of grasses ; harvesting mouse = 
Harvest mouse. 

1873 Mogcridge Ants Spiders 1. 52 These harvesting 
ants will be found all round the shores of the Mediterranean. 
1882 Romanes Amin . Intell. 102 The harvesting or agricul- 
tural ants of Texas. Ibid. 365 Of the harvesting mouse Gil- 
bert White says : — One of their nests I procured this autumn. 

Ha'rvestless, a. [-LESS.] Devoid of harvests 
or crops ; sterile, unproductive. 

1868 Menken Infelicia 81 Break up the harvest less ridges 
where we starved. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary v. i, Harvest- 
less autumn, horrible agues, plague. 

Ha*rvestman. 

1. A labourer in the harvest-field ; a reaper ; esp. 
one who leaves home to obtain harvest work. 

J 55 2 Huloet, Haruest man, inessor. x6xx Bible fsa. 
xvii. 5 And it shall bee as when the haruest-man gathereth 
the corne. 1774 Johnson Diary 4 Sept, in Boswell, I saw 
the harvest-men very decently dressed. 1894 Times 14 Aug. 
X5/ 1 b can hardly be said that the weather of last week was 
on the side of the harvestman. 

_ 2. A name given to certain insects which abound 
in the fields in harvest-time ; esp . a long-legged 
spider of thejamily Phalangidx. 

1830 Mothering's Brit. Plants II. 85 note, Among the 
almost infinite variety of insects which haunt Grasses .. is 
the Gryllus viridissimns . . in Devonshire called the Harvest- 
man from the season of its appearance. 1847 Carpenter 
Zool. § 765 The Phalangid # , or Harvest-men, have two 
thread-like palpi, terminated by a smalt hook. 1872 Riley 
Rep.Nox. Ins. 17 These animalsare popularly called ‘Grand- 
Daddy-Long-Legs ’ in this country, but are also known as 
* Harvest men ' and ‘ Grandfather-Gray-Beards \ 
Harvest month* The month during which 
the harvest is gathered in; originally (like Ger. 
herbstmonat , Icel. haustmanuHf) a name of Sep- 
tember ; but in Robert of Gloucester of August. 

c xooo /Elfric Grant, ix. (Z.) 43 September, hmrfestmonoft. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 61 pe nexte monep afturward, pat 
heruest monep ys. He let clepe aftur hym August y wys. 
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1826 in Hone's Every-day Bk. (1827) II. 1155 Had my 
journey taken place during the present harvest month. 

Harvest moon. The moon which is full 
within a fortnight of the autumnal equinox (22 or 23 
Sept.), and which rises for several nights nearly at 
the same hour, at points successively further north 
on the eastern horizon. 

1706 Watts Horse Lyr., Viet. Poles over Osman 5 Wks. 
1813 IX. 275/x Seventy harvest-moons Fill’d his wide 
gran’ries with autumnal joy. 1747 Ferguson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIV. 538 All the Phenomena of the Harvest-Moon 
become very plain by this additional Part. 1803 Leyden 
Scenes Infancy x. 267 The waning harvest-moon shone cold 
and bright. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. 1. xii, The broad har- 
vest-moon was in the heavens, and filled the air as with a 
softer and holier day. 1868 Lockyer Eletn. Astron. iv. § 30. 

Harvest mouse. A very small species of 
mouse -(/I fits messorius, or Micromys minutus), 
which builds its nest in the stalks of growing , 
grain ; it is the smallest of British quadrupeds, 
being just over 2 inches in length. 

18x2 Pennant's Zool. I, 140 heading, Harvest Mouse. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 505/1 The Harvest Mouse. White, 
of Selborne, who suggests the name of fifus minimus, 
appears to he the first who drew the attention of naturalists 
to this the smallest of British quadrupeds. ,*849 Sk. Nat. 
Hist., Mammalia IV. 67 The harvest mouse is insectivorous 
as well as granivorous. 

Harvest queen. A name given a. to Ceres, 
the goddess of agriculture and crops ; b. to a young 
woman chosen from the reapers (or an image or 
doll dressed up, cf. harvest-doll ), to whom was 
given a post of honour at the harvest-home. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 36 Well jnought it beseme 
any haruest Queene. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. ii, He stole 
the daughter of the Harvest-Queen. 1667 Milton P. L. jx. 
842 Adam .. had wove Of choicest Flours a Garland to 
adorne Her Treses, and her rural labours crown. As Reapers 
oft are wont thir Harvest Queen. 1778 Hutchinson View 
Norlhumbld. II. Anc. Customs 17 In some places I have 
seen an image apparelled in great finery, crowned with 
flowers. .This they call the Harvest Queen , and represents 
the Roman Ceres. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1161. 
c. = harvest-lady : see Harvest 7. local. 

<1x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v. Harvest Lady, The 
Dictt. call this personage the Harvest-Queen ; Dr. D. E. 
Clark says that, on inquiry in Cambridgeshire, he under- 
stood that to be the denomination. He would not have 
received such information in Norfolk. # 1847-78 Haluwell 
s.v. Harvest-lady , The second reaper is also called the har- 
vest-queen. 

Harvestry. The act or work of harvesting ; 
also, that which is harvested (Ogilvie, Suppl 
citing Swinburne). 

Harvest-tide. =next. 

c 1200 Ormin X1234 O sumerr, and onn herrfesstid, O 
winnterr, and o lenntenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 4060 He-self 
was on b e feld biside To geder corn in herueistide. 1513 
Douglas /Eneis vr. v. 31 As in the first frost eftir hervist 
tyde. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 5. 250 In the long 
interval between harvest-tide and harvest-tide, work and 
food were alike scarce in the mediasval homestead. 

Harvest time. The time of harvest; the 
season of autumn (obs.). 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 107 He schulde ben huyred 
, her-aftur whon haruest tyme come. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xx. xi. 815 Itbefel vpon a daye in heruest tyme. 
x6xx Bible 2 Sam. xxiii. 13 [Tfiey] came to Dauid in the 
haruest time. _ 1842 Tennyson Dora 53 At last a fever 
seized On William, and in harvest time he died. 

b. fig. The time for reaping reward or gathering 
in results, 

1782 Mad. D’Arblay Let . to Crisp Aug., This is the har- 
vest time of your life. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. .S'. III. xiv. 
2x4 But Gage, .whiled away his harvest-time of honor. 

Harvey (ha\ivi), so. [Reputed to be named 
after Gabriel Harvey, d. 1630.] A kind of cook- 
ing- and cider-apple ; different varieties are named 
golden Harvey , Siberian Harvey , etc. 

1640 Parkinson The at. Bot. in R. Hogg Fruit Man. (1875) 
67 Harvey apple, a faire, greate, goodly apple ; and very 
well relished. _ 1741 Contpl. Earn. Piece 1. v. 262 Your Apples 
must be Pippins, Pearmains, or Harveys. Ibid. 11. iii. 352 
Harvey Apple, Aromatick Pippin. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 
189/2 The best varieties [for cider] are. .tlie Siberian Harvey 
..and above all, the golden Harvey, or brandy apple. 
Ha’rvey, v. [After the surname of the in- 
ventor.] a. To harden (steel) by a process in- 
vented by H.. A. Harvey of New Jersey, (patented 
in England 1888, No. 401); = Harveyize. b. 
To fit or supply (a ship) with armour-plates so 
treated. Hence Ha'rveyed ppl. a. 

1894 Daily Neivs 21 June 2/6 The Harveyed Steel Plate 
has now been adopted. 1894 Times 12 July 8/4 The 
1 Harveyed ' plates xn the tests did not show any marked 
superiority over the St. Chamond plate. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 
18 Oct. 6/1 The royalties on plates ordered to be ‘ Harveyed 
though not yet completed. 1896 Daily News 21 Aug. 5/8 
The vessel.. is Harveyed to the water line. 

Also Ha rveyize v., -ized ppl ■ a. 
i8ox Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 6/3 The trial of two nickel 
steel plates Harveyised. 1892 Ibid. 2 Nov. 6/3 A patent 
known as high-carbon nickel Harveyized armour for the 
protection of men-of-war. 1894 Times 6 June 7/4 4 Hai- 
, veyxzed ' steel plates will stop the heaviest cannon shot. 
Har we, ME. form of Harrow sb. and v. 
Hary, -er, obs. forms of Harry, Harrier. 
Harytage, obs, form of Heritage. 

Has, 3rd sing. pres. Ind. of Have v. 


Has, obs. var. of As, Ass; ME. f. Hoarse a. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1073 A ded has. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Nycholas 301 Has he bad, sa haf [jai done. X4. . Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 700/33 Hie onager , a wyld has. 

Hasagai, var. of Hassagai, Assagai. 

Hasar, rare obs. f. Hawser. 

+ Hasard, -art, a. (sb.) Sc. Obs. [app. a 
deriv. of OE. has it, haswe , or ON. hpss, accus. 
hpsvan (g.—hasu-) ‘grey, ash-coloured*. See -ard.J 
A. adj. Grey-haired, hoary. B. sb. A grey- 
haired man. 

1513 Douglas /Enas xv. Prol. 164 Thow aid hasart lychour, 
fy for schame. Ibid. vi. v. 17 This aid hasard careis our 
fludishoit Spretis and figuris in his irn hewit boit. Ibid. 
vii. viii. 100 Ouersett with hasart hayr and faynt dotage. 
Hasard, obs. form of Hazard. 

Has-been (hce^brn), sb. (a.) [perf. tense of 
Be v.) One that has been but is no longer: a per- 
son or thing whose career or efficiency belongs to 
the past, or whose best days are over. 

x6o6 Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1833) 34 Being now but um- 
while, and as an hes-beene. *786 Burns Inventoiy 8 My 
ban’ nfore's a gude auld has-been. 1827 Hone Every-day 
Bk. II. 820 John Jones may be described as ‘one of the has 
beens/ 

b. atirib. or adj. 

1819 Hermit in London II. X33 A has-been battered beau. 

Hase, obs. form of As adv. 

c 1420 Anturs of A rth. xix, Pride with his purtenans, hase 
prophetes haue told. 

Hase, obs. form of Hoarse, Haze. 

•Hasel, -ell, obs. forms of Hazel. 

Hasert, obs. form of Hazard. 

Hash, (hmj), v. Also 7 hache. [a. F. hache-r , 
f. hache hatchet : see Hache.] 

1. trans. To cut (meat) into small pieces for 
cooking ; to make into a hash. 

1657 B. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 34, I gave them some 
tastes of my Cookery, in hashing, and fricasing this flesh. 
1725 Bradlf.y Earn. Diet. s.v. Mushroom , You must hash 
a Piece of Veal or Fowl. 1727 W. Mather Yng. Man's 
Comp. 28 Hash , to mince Meat. 3853 Soyer Paniroph. 
136 Meat hashed small and well peppered. 

2. fig. Also hash up. 

1742 Pope Dune. iv. 231 Be sure I give them Fragments, 
not a Meal ; What Gellius or Stobaeus hash’d before, Or 
chew’d by blind old Scholiasts o’er and o’er. X794 Mathias 
Purs. Lit.(yjq%) 385 His own stale scraps.. Hash’d up and 
season’d with an old man’s spleen. 1880 Academy 25 Sept. 
2x9 Pleased at seeing his waifs and strays of thought thus 
hashed up. 

3. To cut up, to slash or hack about ; to mangle. 
Also fig. Now Sc. and dial. Also intr. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 858 He.. rain’d a storm Of blows 
so terrible and thick, As if he meant to hash her quick. 
1727 Walker Peden's Life in Biogr . Scot. 489 (Jam.) They 
are hagging and hashing them down, and their blood is 
running down like water. 1829 Scott Jml. 10 Feb., Hashed 
and smashed as my time is, who can make anything of it 2 
1893 Stevenson Calnona 165 A hand in hagging and hash- 
ing at Christ’s JCirk. 

Hence Hashed (hrejt) ppl. a., Hashing vbl. sb. ; 
- also Ha/sher, one who hashes or makes a hash. 
2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xix. 66 A great Skillet 
full of Rice with hached Lard. 17.. Battle Sheriff Muir 
1715 in Child Ballads (1864 VVII. 159 There was such hash- 
ing, and broad swords a-clashing. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 648 The cuttings, the roastings, and hashings they 
undergo, a 1845 Hood Clubs iii, The Cook’s a hasher — 
nothing more. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxv. 298 The 
breast of a hashed fowl. 

Hash. (hsej), sb. Also 7 hache. [f. Hash v. f 
taking the place of the earlier hachP, hachee, hachcy , 
Hachy, and Hachis, from French.] 

1. Something cut up into small pieces ; spec . a 
dish consisting of meat which has been previously 
cooked, cut small, and warmed up with gravy and 
sauce or other flavouring. 

1662-3 Pepys Diary 13 Jan., I had.. at first course, a hash 
of rabbits, a Iamb. 1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. 
(1702) 5x0 They are only Hache, made up of the Fragments 
that remain’d. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 148 r 9, 1.. passed 
my Eye over several Hashes, which I do not know the 
Names of. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 47 Lay . . thin 
sippets round the dish, and pour in your hash. 1863 Eliza 
Acton Mod. Cookery 205 If the meat in a hash or mince be 
allowed to boil, it will immediately become' hard. 

2. transf. and fig. Old matter 1 served up ’ or pre- 
sented in a fresh form ; now often coloured by or 
associated with 3 . 

1672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 368 To serve up to the 
Reader continually the cold Hashes of plain repetition. 
1759 Goldsm. Pol. Leant, x, Old pieces are revived . . the 
public are again obliged to ruminate over those hashes of 
absurdity. x86o Darwin in Life fy Lett. (18S7) II. 3x9 Chiefly 
a well-done hash of my own words. 

3. A mixture of mangled and incongruous frag- 
ments ; a medley ; a spoiled mixture ; a mess, 
jumble. Often in phr. to make a hash of, to mangle 
and spoil in attempting to deal with. 

1733 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 52 The Hash of tongues A 
Pedant makes! 1747 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann 23 Feb. 
(1833) II. 274 (Farmer) About as like it, as my Lady’ Pom- 
fret's hash of plural persons and singular verbs or infinitive 
moods was to Italian. 1833 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) !. 
459 Froude writes up to me we have made a hash of it. 
1847 Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) I. ix. 402 Lord Grey lias 
made somewhat of a bash of New Zealand and its constitu- 


tion. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. App. 595 They there- 
fore make a strange hash of the story. 

b. Phr. To settle (a person’s) hash : to reduce 
to order ; to silence, subdue ; to make an end of, 
‘do for *. slang or colloq. 

a 1825 Song in Rrockett s.v., The hash of the Yankees 
he’ll settle. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 389 
My finger was in an instant on the trigger, and another 
second would have settled his hash. 1864 Browning Youth 
fy Art xiv, You've to settle yet Gibson’s hash. 

4 . A term of obloquy, applied to a person who 
* makes a hash * of his words, etc. Sc. 

165s in Brocket! N. C. Gloss. (1846) I. 213 [In 1655, Henry 
Hedley was fined 32. 4,d. for calling William Johnson, one 
of the stewards of the Company of Bricklayers and Plas- 
terers] ‘ a slavering hash 1722-30 Ramsay Fables i, Twa 
Books , I canna thole the clash, Of this impertinent auld 
hash. 1785 Burns Ep. Lapraik xii, A set o' dull, conceited 
hashes. 28x6 Scott OldMort. xxviii, ‘What was I wanting 
to say . . to his honour himsell . . ye muckle hash 2 ’ 

5 . A trade name for waste paper of the lowest 
quality. 

1803 IVestm. Gaz. 4 July 5/3 4 Hash the paper of lowest 
marketable value, can be collected and sortea without loss. 

8. atirib., as hash- dish, -meat. 

1706 Mrs. Centlivre Love at a Venture v. Wks. (1723) 
312 Your Father.. swears, .he'll slice me into Flash-meat. 

II Hashish, hasheesh hajrj). Also 
(6 assis), 9 haschisch, -ish, hachisch, -ish, 


hachshish. [Arab. hashish dry herb, hay, 

the dry leaves of hemp powdered, the intoxicant 
thence prepared.] 

The top leaves and tender parts of the Indian 
hemp (which in warm countries develop intoxi- 
cating properties) dried for smoking or chewing, 
in Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, etc. Cf. Bhang, an 
Indian preparation of the same plant. 

1508 W. Phillips Linscltoten 1. (1885) II. 116 Bangue .. is 
made in three sorts.. The first by tbe /Egyptians is called 
Assis, which is the poulder of Hemp, or of Hemp leaves. 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. viii. 502 A compound called 
Lhasis, one ounce whereof being eaten, causeth laughing, 
dalliance, and makes one as it were drunken. x8xx tr. 
Niebuhrs Trav . Arab. cxx. in Pinkerton Voy. X. X53 
(Stanf.) As they have no strong drink, they, for this pur- 
pose, smoke Haschisch, which is the dried leaves of a sort of 
hemp. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. D872) 1. 1. vi. 103 
It is a well known result of hashish to give an excessive 
vividness to the sensations. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , 
Character Wks. (Bohn) II. 59 They chew hasheesh; cut 
themselves with poisoned creases. 1892 Pall Mall G. 29 
Feb. 3/3 Victims to the excessive use of hasheesh. 

fig . 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 1x3 If you put a 
single grain of philosophic hachisch into that pacific calumet 
of his. X884 H. D. Traill in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 575 
Entranced by the haschish of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
eloquence. 

b. atirib., as hashish-house , -insanity, -smoker. 

1883 H. H. Kane in Harpers Mag. Nov. 944/1 (title) 
A hashish-house in New York. Ibid., A large community 
of hashish smokers. 1884 St. fames' Gaz. 22 Mar. 5/1 
Intoxicating effects which recommend the drug to hashish- 
eaters in India. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 901, I doubt 
very much if hasheesh insanity can be at present diagnosed 
by its clinical character alone. 

Hashy (hceji), a. [f. Hash sb.] Of the nature 
of a * hash or mixture of mangled fragments. 

x8gx Athetueum 3 Oct.. 452/1 A tale .. duplicated in that 
famous collection, showing the hashy manner in which it 
was put together. 

fy Hast, haske, sb. Obs. [cf. Hassock 3 .] 
(See quot. 1 5 79.) 

1579 Spensf.r Sheph. Cal. Nov. 16 Phoebus. .hath. .taken 
vp his ynne in Fishes haske [gloss., a haske is a wicker 
pad, wherein they vse to cary fish]. 1598 Flokio, Cauagna, 
.. a fishers basket, or haske. x6xx Daviso u Poems 38 (N.) 
Thejoyfull sunne, whom cloudy winter’s spight Had shut 
from us in watry fishes haske. 

Hask (hask), a. Now dial. [app. a by-form 
of harsk, northern form of Harsh.] Rough and 
hard to the touch or taste, esp. from the absence 
of moisture ; coarse and dry. 

<7x440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 Harske or haske, as sundry 
frutys, stipticus, poriticus. X747 Hooson Miner’s Diet. 
M ij b, Curled and adorned after the same manner by Spar, 
but hask and dry, and of no pleasant Colour at all. xBzj 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hask, coarse, harsh, rough, parched 
. . A hask wind is keen and parching . . Coarse worsted is. 
hask to the feeling. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v.. * Hask grass’, 
rough, coarse grass. 1855 Robinson IVhitby Gloss., Hask, 
deficient in moisture. 'Hask bread’, oft said to be as ‘hask 
as chopped hay’. 1885 F. H. Bowman Struct. I Pool Gloss. 
354 Hash, dry and hard or unpliable. 

b. fig. Harsh in sound, tone, or manner. Sc. 

1594 A. Hume Hymns, etc. Ep. to Rdr., Rude Scottish 
and hask verses. 1643 R. Baillie Lett. <5* Jnr/j.(i8p) II. 
63 The petition of the Londoners got so hask and insnareing 
an answer. 


c. Dry, husky : as a cough. 
a 1722 Lisle Husb. 343 They have in Wilts a disease on 
their cows, which they call a hask or husky cough. 

Hask, obs. form of Ask. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26465, I hask J>e [>en ^ k he neae. 
tHa’skard. Obs. Also -erd. [Of uncertain 
derivation; the suffix as in bast-ard, etc. : its 
locality is opposed to its being a derivative of the 
northern Hask a.) A man of low degree, a base 
or vulgar fellow. Also aiinb. ■ 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. dc W. 1495) *- cx\. »S*b/x 
As . . he came out of the hous of a comyn weman He mette 
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wyth a lewde haskarde, whyche for to doo the sayd synne of 
lechery- went to the hous. 1519 Horman Vulg. 31 Declaryng 
a very' folysshe and an haskard felowe vnder the person of 
Thersyte. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 606 They be has- 
kardis & rebawdis. 1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 14 
Priuate persons and haskerds of low degree. 1574 W ith als 
Diet. 60/2 A haskard e, or of lowe degree, proletarius. 

Hence fHa'slraraiy a., vulgar, low, base, f Ha*s- 
tardy, baseness ; haskards collectively. 

1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 20S Some has- 
kerdly peizaunts, and rascall persons. 1575 Laneham Let . 
(1871) 4 Ouerthroun at last by Berthreds Hascardy. 1577-87 
Hounshed Chron. (1807-8) III. 81 Treason and haskardie 
in thus leaving their camp at the very' point of fight. . 
f H askwort. Obs. [Badly formed in imita- 
tion of Ger. hahkraut , f. ha Is neck + kraut plant 
(perh. with some suggestion of Hask a.) : cf. 
Halswort.] Name given by Lyte to two species 
of Bell-flower, Campanula Trachelittm and C. 
glomerata. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ti. xx. 170 This Throtewurte or 
Haskewurte . . is . . of three sortes, that is to say, the great 
and the small, and the creeping kinde. Ibid. xqz The Plante 
may be very wel called Haskewurte, or Throtewurte. .in 
high Douch Halszkraut : in base Almaigne Halscruyt. 1863 
in Prior Plant-n. (1879) 105. 

t Ha’sky, u. Obs. or dial. [f. Hask a. + -Y.] 
Dry and stony, as soil ; gravelly. 

3649 Blithe Eng. ImProv. Impr. (1652) 157 Dry, haskey, 
sandy, hungry Land. Ibid. 187 St. Foyn is a. French Grass 
much sowed there, upon their barren, dry, hasky Lands. 1840 
Jml. R. Agric. Soc. I. iv. 403 Clover seldom succeeds on 
sandy loam, or thin hasky land. 

Hasle, obs. form of Hazel. 

Haslet (haslet), harslet (hauslet). Forms; 

a. 4-5 hastelet, 4-7 hastlet, 5 hasselet, 6 hase- 
let, 6-7 haslett, -e, 7- haslet. / 3 . 6- harslet, (7 
harselet, (harsnet), 8 harcelet). [a. OF. haste- 
let (ifiod.F. hhtelcttes ) Toasted meat, dim. of haste 
a spit, a piece of roasted meat (cf. obs. F. bas- 
tilles ‘th’ inwards of a beast’, Cotgr.):— L. hasta 
spear. The spelling harslet appears to arise from 
the long <?.] A piece of meat to be roasted, esp. 
part of the entrails of a hog; pig’s fry; also, the 
‘pluck’ or ‘gather’ (heart, liver, etc.) of other 
animals, as the sheep, calf, etc. 

13. . Gaw. % Gr. Knt. 1612 He britnez out [>e brawen in 
bry^t brode scheldez & hatz out J>e hastlettez. ’^3390 
Form of Ctiry <1780) 83 Hastlets of Fruyt. Take Fygs 
iquarterid, Raysons hoot, [etc.], a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1399 
Hastelettus in galantyne. c 1450 Two Cookery-bks. 10 6 
Take a Turbut. and kut of fe vynnes in maner of a haste- 
lette, and broche him on a rounde broche, and roste him. 
1530 Palsgr. 229/2 Haselet of a hogge, haste menve. 1653 
H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxx. 121 Concerning hogs . . 
some . . sell nothing but the chitterlings, the sweet-breads, 
the blood, and the haslets. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ii. 7 
In a hog . . the haslet which is the liver and crow, kidney 
and skirts. 1812 Combe Picturesque xxvr. to6 A rich 
Haslet at the fire, Will give you all you can desire. X87Z 
Frere Aristoph., Frogs II. 242 Keep quiet — and watch for 
a chance of a piece of the haslets. 

1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator 87 A haggise : 
some call it a chitterling : some a hogs harslet. 3664 Pepys 
Diary 10 Mar., A good hog’s harslet, a piece of meat I love. 
3739 ‘R. Bull’ tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus 235 A roasted 
Harslet on the Table stood. 1866 Felton Anc. Mod. 
Gr. I. v. 365 Poultry' and meat . . calf's pluck, pig’s harslet 
and chine, .finished the course. 

• attrib. 1677 Charleton Exercit. de diff. et nomin, 
Anim. (ed. 2) 13 Apexabones, Harslet-Puddings. 

Hasp (hasp), sb. Forms: a. 1 heepse, 3-7 
haspe, (6 happy a, hosp), 4-hasp (7- afa/.hapse). 
{north.) 2-7 hespe, 5- heap. [OF. htepse 
*hxspe ) wk. fem. ‘ fastening, clasp, hasp * ; cf. 
OHG. haspa fern., a reelful of yam, M 1 IG. haspe , 
hespe reel, hinge, hinge-hook, Ger. haspe hasp, 
clamp, hinge, hook, dial, reel, haspe ham of the 
leg; MLG. hespe , haspe hinge, MDu. haspe hasp 
or fastening of a door, reel, skein of yam, hespe 
hinge, joint, ham, ON. hespa wk. fem. ‘ wisp or 
skein of wool, hasp, fastening ’. The sense-history 
of the group is obscure, and it may be doubted 
whether the ‘ hasp ’ of a door, and a * hasp ’ of 
yam, though in form identified in all the langs., 
were originally the same word. (But cf. Hank.)] 

I. 1 . A contrivance for fastening a door or lid ; 
now chiefly applied to a hinged clasp of metal which 
passes over a staple and is secured by a pin or 
padlock; also (in a trunk or box), a hinged plate 
of metal with a projecting piece of the nature of a 
staple which fits into a hole and is secured by the 
lock. 

c 1000 /Elfric Saints' Lives II. 328 Sum sloh mid slecge 
swiSe barpsan. c 3150 Voc. in Wr.AV flicker 546/42 Sera, 
hespe. 13. . Coer de L. 4083 Undemethe is an hasp, Schet 
with a stapyl and a clasp, c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 284 
To the chambre dore he ganhym dresse. . And by the haspe 
[Lansdmi'ne hespe] he haaf it of atones, a 1420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. 1104 Up is broke lok, haspe, barre, and 
pynne.** r 3470 Henry Wallace vii. 4*6 Stapill and hesp. 
1515 Pilton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 70 For mend- 
yng off ahapoys. .ij J . 1560 Ludlow Churclnv. Acc. (Cam- 
den) 96 A stapulle and a haspe for the . . chest. 3572 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 345 Stapyles, hespes, and brages. 
3631 MS. Acc. St. John's HospfCanterb.. For charnells and 
hap-sts for the two chests in our hall. 3674 Ray .S’. 4 E. C. 
Words 80 In Sussex for hasp, clasp, wasp, they pronounce 


hapse, elapse, wapse. 3680 Land, Gaz. No. 1537/4 One 
Sugar-Box with a Hasp to fasten it on one side. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv, ‘This trunk has got to be 
shut and locked'.. The hasp snapped sharply in itshole. 
1886 Hall Caine Son of Hagar n. i, The pony' was tied to 
the hasp of the gate. 

b. Applied to other simple contrivances for 
fastening a door, casement window, etc. ; also, 
a latch for a sash window. 

3772 Phil. Trans. LXII. 138, I fastened the other end 
with a small hasp to one of the jambs. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. xiv. ii, If a hand . . were laid On the hasp of the 
window. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss . , II esp, the door- 
fastener or button which turns on a pivot in the centre. 
3876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Hasp , the fastening to a com- 
mon casement. 1885 Law Times 315/2 He must not break 
a pane to undo the hasp of the window. 3886 Fenn Master 
of Ceremonies vi, The spring of the window hasp. 

c. * A semi-circular clamp turning in an eye-bolt 
in the stem-head of a sloop or boat, and fastened 
by a forelock in order to secure the bowsprit down 
to the bows ’ (Smyth Sailors Word-bk .). 

d. 0 . Eng. and Sc. Law. By hasp and staple : 
see quots. 

[c 1250 Bracton v. iv. xv. 14 (Rolls) VI. 338 Seysina facta 
.. vel per nuntium, per fustim, vel per baculum, vel per 
haspam. 1292 Britton ii. ix. § 6 Deliverer a! purchaceour 
la seisine par le haspe ou par le anel del uihs, ou par en- 
cousture de la porte.] 1569 in Balfour Pradicks (1754) *75 
Or he sould be saisit be hesp and stapill, as the commoun 
use is within burgh. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Latu Scotl., Hasp 
and Staple is the form of entering an heir in a burgage 
subject.. The claimant alleges his title, and proves it by 
witnesses ; on which the bailie declares him to be heir, and 
makes him take hold of the hasp and staple of the door as 
a sy'mbol of possession, and then enter the house and bolt 
himself in. [Entry by' hasp and staple is now obsolete under 
Conveyancing and Land Transfer ^Scotland) Act, 1874 (37 & 
38 Viet. c. 94 "§ 25).] 

2 . A clasp or catch for fastening two parts of a 
garment, the covers of a book, etc. 

a 3300 Body <5- Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 338 A 
denkles cope for to bere a! brennynde on him was kest, 
With hote haspes i-mad to spere. c 3400 Destr. Troy 5254 
The haspes of his helme heturly brast. a 1698 Evelyn 
Voy. Marry-land (R.), A curious hasp The manteau 'bout 
her neck to clasp. 1715 Pancirollus' Rerum blent. I . iv. 
ii. 155 Shooes.. either lac’d close ..or else clasp’d with 
Taches or Hasps. 3829 Hood Eug. Aram vi, He strain'd 
the dusky covers close, And fix’d the brasen hasp. 

3 . (?) A handle of a trunk or case. 

a 3774 Goldsm. To Sir J. Reynolds (R.\ Four [men] got 
under each trunk, the rest surrounded, and. held the hasps. 
1868 W. Collins Moons/. (1889) 318 An old japaned tin case, 
with a cover to it, and a hasp to hang it up by. 

XI. 4 . A hank or skein of yarn, thread or silk ; a 
definite quantityof yarn, the fourth part of a spindle. 

a 1400 Octouian 1442 The brydel was made of chayny-s, 
Of grete haspys wer the reynys.. c 1400 Destr. 7 'roy 3899 
Here huet on his hede as haspis of silke. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 238/1 Hespe of threde, mataxa, haspum , Jilipulus. 
3792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Fifesh. VI. 43 (Jam.) About 30 
years ago.. a hesp or slip, which is the fourth part of a 
spindle, was thought a sufficient day's work for a woman. 

f 5 . A reel for winding yarn, thread, or silk. Obs. 
[Only in Diets. Perh. an error of Skinner.] 

1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Ang. % Hasp , alabrum seu 
Instrumentum Textorium in quod filum fiisi evolvitur. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), An Hasp , a Reel to wind Yarli on. 
1828 Webster, Hasp , a spindle to wind thread or silk 
on {local). 

XII. 6. * An instrument for cutting the surface of 
grass-land; a scarifier’ (Webster 1864). 

7 . attrib ., as hasp-lock. 

1881 Young Every Man his envn Mechanic § 865 The 
hasp-lock used for trunks and portmanteaus. 

Hasp, v, Also 1 hsepsian, 4-7 haspe ; 9 dial. 
hesp. [OE. hxpsian , f. liRpse Hasp sbj\ 

1 . trans. To fasten with, or as with, a hasp. 
c xooo /Elfric Gram, xxxvii. (Z.) 220 Ic scytte sum Ioc 
o53e htepsije. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 419 With-outen . . 
Hurrok, oJ>er hande-helme hasped on roJ>er. a 1375 Joseph 
Arim. 205 A dore .. haspet ful faste. c 1400 Destr. 7 roy 
8593 Ector.. haspit on his helme, & his horse toke. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. lxxxvii. 408 (Harl. ISIS.) Be not a-ferde . . for I 
shall haspe the dore, and pynne it with a pynne. 1570 
Levins Manip. 35/37 To Haspe, obserare. x6xx Cotgr., 
Aggrajfer . .to buckle, or haspe. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s.v. Bet hive , A small light Wooden Shutter, to hasp in 
cold Weather on the Outside. 3854 H. Miller Sc/t. <$• 
Schrn. (1858) 15 The companion-head was hasped down. 
3869 LonMale Gloss., Hesp , to hasp or fasten the latch of a 
door. 3882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. II. 381 She went to the 
window and hasped it. 

+ b. Jig. To fasten together , unite firmly. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 371 So harde heo beoj> with 
Auarice I-haspet to-gedere [3393 — G 11. 393 So harde hath 
aueryce hasped hem to-gederes.] 
f 2 . To clasp, embrace. Obs. 

13. . Gazv. y Gr. Knt. 1388 He hasppez his fayre hals his 
armez wyth-inne, & kysses hym. c 3400 Destr. Troy 367 
Hailsyng of hed bare, haspy-ng in armys. 1607 Tourneur 
Fev. Trag. m. v. Wks. 1878 II. 91 If hee tooke mee haspt 
within his bed. 

+ 3 . To gird with mail or tight-fitting clothes ; 
to buckle. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 381 He askez heterly a hayre & 
hasped hym vmbe. 33.. Gaw. <$• Gr. Kut. 281 If I were 
hasped in armes on a he3e stede. Ibid. 831 AUc hasped in 
his he3 wede. ” ; 

f 4 . To confine or fasten (in a tight place) : to 
lock up. Obs. 


1680 Eliz. Cellier in Howell St. 7 'rials (1816) VII. 1187 
! He told r/.e..that he had been squeezed and hasped into a 
1 thing like a trough, in a dungeon under ground. 1699 
Garth Dispens. v. (1700) 65 Haspt in a tombril .. With one 
fat slave before, and none behind. 17 11 Steele Sped. No. 
132 ? 2 Being hasped up with thee in this publick Vehicle. 
Ibid. No. 155 I* 2, 1 keep a Coffee-house. . I am unavoidably 
hasped in my Bar. 

Hence Ha sping vbl. sb. 

x6 n Cotgr., Aggrajfcmen t, a hooking, clasping .. a 
hasping. 

f Haspede. Obs. rare, [deriv. of Hasp.] A 
clasp, a hook. 

13. . E. E. AUit. P. C. 189 By haspede he hentes hym 
Jxenne, & bro3t hym vp by' \>e brest. 

Haspicnolls, -cols, corruptions of Harpsical, 

HAItPSrCKOKD. • 

Hass, dial, var. of Halse; obs. form of Ass. 
Hassagai, -ay, var. Assagai. 

1731 Medley Kolben’s Cape G. Hope I. 65 Dexterity in 
throwing the Hassagaye. 1833 Edin. Rev. XXI. 69 The 
same Caffre . . with his hasagai attacks the horny elephant. 
1885 Cassells Techn. Edtic. IV. 160 The bassagay-tree 
{Curtisia faginea ) one of the largest timber-trees in Africa. 
HaSSar (hze'saj). [? native S. American name.] 
One of the genus Callichthys of siluroid fishes, 
found in the rivers of tropical America, and re- 
markable for building a regular nest and being 
able to travel considerable distances over land. 

1865 W. HoucHTON.in Intell. Obscrv. No. 40. 262 These 
hassars, as they are called. 1883 Wood in Sunday Mag. 
Nov. 676 Many' of these rivers . . are inhabited by a fish .. 
popularly called the Hassar, or Hardback. Ibid. 676/2 The 
Hassar is as good a walker as the Climbing Perch. 
Hassard, obs. form of Hazard. 

Hassassin, an etymological var. of Assassin. 
1826 Lingard Hist. Eng. (ed. 4) II. 403 note. The Sheik 
or old man of the mountain, the chief of the Hassassins. 

Hassel(l, Hasser, obs. flf. Hazel, Hawser. 
Hasslock : see Halse sb. 6 . 

Hassock (hze'sak), sb. [OE. has sue, of uncertain 
etymology. Some have conjectured derivation 
from Welsh hesg sedges. It is doubtful whether 
sense 4 is the same word.] 

I. 1 . A firm tuft or clump of matted vegetation ; 
esp. of coarse grass or sedge, such as occurs in 
boggy ground ; a * tussock ’. Sometimes applied 
to an insulated clump of bushes or low trees. 

9B6 Charter of AEthelred in Kemble Cod. Dipl. No. 655 
III. 223 Of Sam wese on 3one hassuc upp an brofan hriege. 
[3147 Found. Charter Sawtrey Abbey in Dugdale Mon. 
Angl. (1682) 1. 853 Pastores. .nostri super exteriores hassocos 
versus Walton inter pratum & mariscum debent stare.] 
C3430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode m. vi. (1869) 339 And thanne 
the olde made me gon vp on a gret hassock, c 3440 Promp. 
Part/. 228/2 Hassok, utphus. 1597 Gerardf. Herbal it. 
xxi. § 5. 209 Leaues, spread vpon the grounde in manner of 
a turffe or hassocke. 1662 Dugdale Hist. Imbanking 
Pref., The stink of smoaky’ hassocks. 3769 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. III. 332 Moss .. lay above the Ground, in little 
Heaps . . called Hassocks, which were full of Holes, like 
an Honeycomb. 3805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 
I. 444 Great tufts of rushes &c. called hassocks. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) 286 With much difficulty I 
could step from one hassock to another, in lay’ing out the 
drains. 1814 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) I. 
270 The down is entirely' spotted with small islets (the 
country people call them hassocks) of low trees and luxuriant 
underwood. 3843 Whittier Pr. Wks. (1889) I. 321, I was 
stumbling over the rough hassocks, and sinking knee-deep 
in the black mire. 3871 J. R. Nichols Fireside Sc. nt 
After digging out the hassocks and burning them, 
b. transf. A * shock ’ of hair. 

3785 Jrnl.fr. Loud, to Portsmouth in Poems in Buchan 
Dial. 7 Qam.) Wi' a great hassick o* hair hingin . . about 
her haffats. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxxiv, His tatty pow, 
that ne’er had a better covering than his ain shaggy hassock 
of hair I [a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Hassock-head , a 
shock head ; a bushy' and entangled growth of coarse hair.] 
2 . A thick firm cushion or bass, often stuffed 
with rushes or straw, used to rest the feet on, and 
esp. in places of worship to kneel upon. 

According to Forby s.v. * hassocks in bogs were formerly 
taken up. .shaped, trimmed, and dressed.. to make kneeling 
much easier than on the pavement of the church.’ Hassocks 
of turf or peat, formerly used in the church, are still (1897) 
preserved at Lower Gravenhurst in Bedfordshire. 

3516 in Rogers Agric. <S- Prices III. 564/3, 20 hassocks for 
pews. 3625 Fletcher & Shirley Nt. Walker v. i, Buy a mat 
for your bed, buy a mat ! A hassock for your feet. 1667 
V rstry Bks. (Surtees) 202 For a hassock and a matt for our 
Minister, 6d. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 312 r 2 To ‘make 
them kneel . . he gave every one of them a Hassock and a 
Common-prayer Book._ 1784 Cowper Task 1. 748 Knees 
and hassocks are.well-nigh divorc’d. 1883 Besant & Rice 
Chapl. of El. 1. viii, A stately pew with red serge seats and 
hassocks. 1887 Miss Braddon Like <J* Unlike i\\. They’ made 
her comfortable upon the sofa, with a hassock for her feet. 

+ 3 . A rush basket : cf. Hask sb. Obs. 

1573-80 Baret Alt/. H 209 A hassocke, a baskette made 
of twigges, or rushes, scrip iculum. 

II. 4 . The soft calcareous sandstone which 
separates the beds of ragstone in Kent. 

3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hassock, soft Sand-stone. 
1765 Untv. Mag. XXXVII. 58/2 Mortar, .made., of chalk, 
sand, or hassock. x8si Did. Archil, s.v, The sandstone 
that separates the beds of the Kentish rag is known by 
the name of hassock and hassock stone, the latter ..when the 
sand is agglutinated enough to allow its being raised in block. 
3879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xiv. 281 The calcareous sandstones 
xn the Hythe beds in Kent are locally' termed hassock. 
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III. 5 . Comb as hassock-grass, - plough ; has- 
sock- filler, a device for stuffing hassocks; has- 
sock-knife, an implement for choppingoff hassocks. 

1699 Post Boy 24-6 Jan. in N. <$- Q. 7th Ser. XI. 168 
They were all arm'd, some with Guns, some with. . Hassock- 
knives. 3797 A. Young Agr'ic . Sitffolk 161 The plough 
made on purpose, and called a hassock plough, cut laterally 
much beyond the line of its draught. 1863 Kingsley 
Water Bab, i. 34 The hassock-grass and sedges tumbted him 
over. 1875 Knight Diet. Aleck., Hassock-filler , a device 
consisting of a curb and a charging cylinder, whereby the 
stuffing is packed into the cover. 

Hence Ha*ssock v. trans., to furnish with has- 
socks (sense 2). 

1842 Barham Ingot . Leg., Sir Rupert , He. .resolves to. . 
new-cushion and hassock the family pew. 

Hassocky (hee-saki), a. [f. Hassock + -y.] 

1 . Abounding in hassocks or clumps. 

1645 G. Boate Nat. Hist. I rel.^ (1726) 62 Hassocky bogs. 
1649 . Blithe Eng. Improv. Ivipr. ix. (1653)61 Your hassocky 
morish rough Land. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland xix. 336 
A horse cannot keep up with it over the broken hassocky 
ground. 

2 . Of the nature of or consisting of calcareous 
hassock. 

1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 70. 2/1 A Rockey or Hassucky 
sort of Ground. 1881 Whitehead Hops 17 The loams., 
and hassocky detritus of the Hythe beds. 1894 B. Fowler 
in Proc. Geol. Assoc. XIII. 362 Towards Bramshott the beds 
become more hassocky. 

Hast, 2nd pers. sing. pres. ind. of Have. 

Hast, obs. form of Haste. 
t Hastal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type *hasldl-is, 
f. has la spear.] Spear-shaped. 

1671 Grew Anal. Plants. 1. vii. § 3 (1682) 45 It [the cover 
of the seed] is.. Hastal, in Lactuca. 

[Hastard, prob. a scribal error for Haskard. 
«1529 Skelton Earl Northumberland iv. 24 (MS. Reg. 
18 D 11. If. 165) Vilane hastarddis in ]t>er furious tene..Con- 
feterd togeder of commonn concente Falsly to slo |>er moste 
singlar goode lorde.} 

+ Ha-stary. Obs. rare. fad. L. haslari-us be- 
longing to the spear, subst , a spearman ; f. hasla 
spear. Cf. F. haslaire .] A spearman. 

1589 Ive Instruct. IVam-s 104 Before the first rankes of 
the Hastaries. 

Hastate ihee’st^t), a. [ad. L. hastdtus, f. hasla 
spear: see -ate 2 2.] 

X. Formed like a spear or spear-head ; spear- 
shaped. 

1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 117 Lingual teeth., 
elongate, subulate, or hastate. 1856-8 W. Clark Van dcr 
Hoevens Zool. I. 667 Astacus .. Lamellar appendage, denti- 
form or hastate. 1874 Coues Birds N. W. 665 Crescentic 
or hastate spots, 2.885 Castle Sch. Penang 44 The hastate 
weapons : pike, partisan.. and poleaxe. 

b. Bot. Of leaves : Narrowly triangular nearly 
to the base, where two lateral lobes project at right 
angles to the midrib. 

1788 J. Lee lntrod. Bot. ill. v. (ed. 4) 191 Hastate , 
Javelin-shaped; when they are triangular, the Base and 
Sides hollowed, and the Angles spreading. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxvii. 427 Hastate leaves that are quite 
entire. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 313 Rumex acetosclla ; 
diojcious, lower leaves hastate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. 
§4.96 Leaves.. Hastate or Halberd-shaped. 

2 . Comb., as haslate-auricled, - leaved . 

1864 Soiverby's Bot, I. 187 Hastate-leaved Scurvy-grass. 
1883 Bentley Bot, 159 When the lobes of such a leaf are 
separated from the blade . . it is auriculate or hastate-auricled. 
t Ha*stated, a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] = prec. 
1748-52 Sir J_. Hill Hist. Plants 597 (Jod.) The hastated- 
leaved arum with a clavated spadix. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v. Leaf. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 478 Towards 
the tops . .they became trifid, hastated, and lastly lanceolate. 

Ha* stately, adv. [-ly 2 .] In a hastate fashion ; 
chiefly in comb, with adjs., denoting a combination 
of the hastate with another shape, as hastately-cor - 
date, - lanceolate , - sagittate , -l-wo-eared, etc. 

1831 Don Gardener's Diet. Gloss., Hastately-sagittate. 
Hasta‘tO-, combining form of L. hasldtus Has- 
tate, used like hastately. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants Gloss., Hast a to-lanceolate, 
between halbert-shaped and lanceolate. 1850 Hooker & 
Aunott Brit. Flora. 462 Arum utaculalum .. leaves all 
radical, hastato-sagittate. 

Haste (h/ist), sb. Forms : 3- haste; also 3-8 
hast, 4-5 haast(e, 4-6 Sc. (and Coverd.) haist, 
5 hay ste. [a. OF. haste (1 2th c. in Hatz. -Darm. ), 
mod.F. WGer. * haist i-, in OE. hoest, hist 

fem., violence, fury = Goth, hafsls fern., strife, 
contest ; cf. OE. hxste adj. violent, vehement, im- 
petuous = OFris. hdst, h&st , OHG. heist*, heist. 
The French word was taken back into Middle 
Hutch, and thence into other Tent, langs. : cf. 
MDu. kaesie , haest , Du. haast, MLG. and LG. 
hast, Ger. hast haste.] 

I. 1 . Urgency or impetuosity of movement re- 
sulting in or tending to swiftness or rapidity ; quick- 
ness, speed, expedition (properly of voluntary 
action). Opposed to leisurely motion or action. 
(Most freq. in phrases : see 4 a, 5.) 

a 1300 Cursor iff. 5198 To bidd hast now es nan sa frek. 
CX386 Chaucer Miller's 1 \ 359 This asketh haste. 3526 
PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 48, I shall do more in a daye 
than my brother in twayne, for all his haste. 2582 N. 


LiCHEFiELDtr .CastanhedalsConq. E.lnd.v ii. 17a, They fled, 
and made away with great hast. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 13 
The old man would have stayed us here . . but our business 
required more haste, 1765 Goldsm. Ess. xv. Wks. (Globe) 
328/1 In situations where the action seems to require haste. 
1888 A. K, Green Behind Closed Doors iv, To make him 
understand the necessity of haste. 

2 . Such quickness of action as excludes due con- 
sideration or reflection ; hurry, precipitancy, want 
of deliberation, rashness. (See also 4 b, 6.) 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxvii[i], 33 pair daies waned in un- 
naitnesse, And pair yheres with haste ware lesse.. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus v. 1605 Greuous to me god wot is youre 
vnreste^ -Your haste, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xeix. 320 
An yU haste is not good, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 29 
Hast and choler are enemies to all great actions. 1781 
Cowper Retirement 725 Friends, not adopted with a school- ■ 
boy’s haste. 1832 Tennyson * Love thou thy land ’ 96 Raw 
Haste, half-sister to Delay. 

3 . The condition of being obliged to act quickly 
on account of having little time ; eagerness to get 
something done quickly; hurry. (See also 4 c, d.) 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 794 Thisbe (MS. Gg. 4. 27), This 
tisbe hath.. so gret haste Piramus to se. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur 1. x, After the hast of the letters, they gaf hem this 
ansuer that [etc.]. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 93 b, 

These joly gallantes left behynde theim for hast, all their 
tentes. 1581 Savile Agric. (1598) 198 Many halfe dead . . 
were left for haste of winning the fielde. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No.- 200 F 4 The urgent Hast of another Corre- 
spondent. 1828 Scott F. hi. Perth xxxiv, She advanced, 
breathless with haste. 1872 J. F. Clarke Self Culture 58 
(Cent.) The haste to get rich. 

II. Phrases. 

4 . In haste, a. (in sensei.) With energetic speed; 
quickly, expeditiously (also, i 'an, on haste (obs.) : 
see An prep.). So in all haste (arch.), as quickly 
as possible, with all speed. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13402 pai fild a cupp pan son in hast. 
a 1300 K. Horn 615 He slo3 per on haste On hundred bi pe 
laste. c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 3608 Richard prykede forp an 
haste, Ase harde as he may praste. a 1400-50 A lexander 
2817, I sail hele [= recover}^ all in hast. 2567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, v. 50 Reuenge in haist the cruell act. 2667 
Milton P. L. x. 456 Forth rush’d in haste the great con- 
sulting Peers, a 2792 Wesley Whs. (1830) XII. 287 Though 
I am always in haste I am never in a hurry. 2859 Tennyson 
Enid 2391 ‘Not dead!’ she answer’d in all haste. 2868 
Lynch Rivulet cxvit. i, Arise, sad heart, arise in haste. 

b. (in sense 2.) With excited quickness ; without 
deliberation, Hurriedly, hastily, in a hurry. 

2513 More in Grafton Chron. (2568) II. 782 Scribled forth 
in hast at aduenture. 2535 Coverdale Ps. cxv. 22, I sayde 
in my haist : All men are lyers. 2677 Lauderdale in L. 
Papers (Camden) III. lvii. 89 So as they may not trouble 
us any more in hast. 2689 Burnet Tracts I. 2 Who has 
seen so little, and as it were in hast. 2710-22 Swift Let. 
to Mrs. Johnson 16 Jan., I dined to-day with Dr. Cockburn, 
but will not do so again in haste, he has generally such a 
parcel of Scots with him. 

c. (in sense 3.) With quickness of action due to 
being pressed for time ; with speed, speedily. 

1523 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 759 One Mistle- 
brooke . . came in great haste to the hous of one Pottier. 
1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 222 The King leuied an 
armie in Hast. 2699 Garth Dis/ens. V. 60 In hast a 
Council’s call’d. 2727 Swift Gulliver \\\. i. 181 Four or 
five men running in great haste up the stairs. 2845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 607 Prepared at any 
moment to send such as might be demanded in haste. 

d. (in sense 3.) As predicate, often with injin . ; 
Eager to get something done quickly ; in a hurry. 

2592 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 89 Your Father calls for you, 
He is in hast, therefore I pray you go. 2700 Ray in Lett. 
Lit . Men (Camden) 205, I am. in no hast for them, but can 
well wait your leisure. 2759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. in. 
196 Mary was in no haste to return into Scotland. 2782 
Cowper Gilpin 198 So turning to his horse, he said, ‘ I am 
in haste to dine \ 282a J. Wilson Isle of Palms 111. 935 No 
sooner come than in haste to go. 

5 . To make haste : To put forth energy producing 
speed ; to move or act with quickness ; to use 
expedition, to hasten. (Often with inf.') 

2535 Coverdale Ps. xxxix. [xl.] 23 Make haist (o Lorde) 
to helpe me. 2582 N. Lichefield tr. Coslanheda’s Conq. 

E. Ind. vii. 29 b, Making bast to the shore, and atteining the 
same, they ran away. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
Ambass . 23 One while to march on very slowly, another, 
to make more haste. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. x, It 
was necessary for him to make haste home. 2837 Dickens 
Pick -v). vii, Make haste down, and come out. 2847 James 
J. Mars/on Halt ix, I made as much haste as I could to 
get away. 

6. In proverbs and phrases : chiefly in sense 2. 

c 2375 Barbour Troy-bk. it. 2682 Of fule haist cummis no 
speid. 2546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 5 Hast maketh waste. 
Ibid., The more haste the lesse speede. 2556 Robinson tr. 
More's Utop. (ed.2) To Rdr. (Arb.) 19 With more hast then 
good spede I broughte it to an ende. 1622 Quarles 
A rgaltts <5- P. (2678) 29 Acts done in haste, by leisure are 
repented. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xiv. 323 The 
more haste was emphatically not the better speed. 2869 
Hazlitt Eng. Prov. 153 Haste trips up its own heels. 1883 
Ht. P. Spofford in Harper's Mag. Mar. 573/1 She married 
him in all haste— to repent in all leisure. 1897 E. Phillpotts 
Lying Prophets 546 [Cornish phrase] More haste, more let. 
Mod. More haste, less (or worse) speed. 

III. 7. Comb. 

1552 Huloet, Haste maker, accelerator i 2576 Fleming 
Panopi. Epist. 262 Festinationor hast making. 1B51 Helps 
Comp. Solit. xi. (1874) *99 There is no occasion for being 
excessively emulous, or haste-bitten. 

Haste (h£ ! st), v. Forms: see prec. [a. OF. 
hosier (nth C. in Ilatz.-Darm.), mod.F. / 'idler , 


f. haste, hdle, Haste sb. Cf. Du. haasten , Ger. 
hasten , Da. haste, Sw. hasla , all from Fr-] Now 
chiefly liteiary, the ordinary word being hasten. 

1 . irons. To cause to move more quickly; to urge, 
drive, or press on ; to quicken, accelerate, hurry. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 26737 Hast noght pi scrift on piskin w is. 
0x330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)42 Fals Edrike, pat bam pider 
hasted. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. iv. iii. (1495) 83 Drye- 
nesse bastyth aege. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay man xxvi. 
562 The children of reynawde hasted somoche the ii. sones 
of foulques. .that thei. .were . . very, a 2533 Ld. Berners 
Huon lix. 2c6 They were so hastyd and pursewyd. 2607 
Shaks. Cor. v. i. 74 Let’s hence, And with our faire intreaties 
hast them. on. 1786 Burns Auld Farmer's A r .- V. Saint. 
Mare xiv, Thou, .just thy step a wee thing hastit. 

2 . ’ref. =3. arch. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 5028 Yee most yow hast on your fare. 
C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 469 pey shulden..haaste hem to 
make aseep. c 1475 Rauf Coi/jear 550, I will not haist me 
ane fute faster on the way. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxl. [cxli.] 
2 Lorde, I call vpon the : haist the vnto me. 2667 Milton 
P. L.x 1. 104 Hast thee, and from the Paradise of God., 
drive out the sinful Pair. 2869 Lowell Foot-Path iv, I look 
and long, then haste me home. 

3 . intr. To make haste; to come or go quickly; 
to act with haste or expedition ; to be quick, hurry ; 
(of time or events) to come on or approach rapidly. 
(Often with to and inf.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 2837 ‘ Haste’, he said, ‘pan peder yaar’. 
c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 112 pe seknes na remed 
Ma haf, bot hastis to be dede. 2388 Wyclif Ps. Ixix. [Ixx.J 
1 Lord, hast thou to helpe me. 2582 Mulcaster Positions 
xli. (2887) 234 If the reward were good, he would hast to 
gaine more. 2624 Raleigh Hist. World v. iii. (1736) I. 689 
He hasted away towards Utica. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 
867 O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet Hasting this 
way. 2722 Pope Messiah 23 See Nature hastes her earliest 
wreaths to bring. 2849 C. Bronte Shirley xxiv,,The hour 
is hasting but too fast. 2872 R. Ellis Catullus viii. 4 Still 
ever hasting where she led. 

Hasteful (h£‘*stful), a. rare. [f. Haste sb. 
+ -ful.] Full of haste ; hurrying, hurried. Hence 
Ha-stefully adv., in haste, expeditiously. 

2620 Holland Camden's Brit, 1. 388 With hastfull hot 
desire. _ 2873 J. Duns Mem. Sir J. V. Simpson xv. 519 In 
the excitement of hasteful travel. 2890 Sarah J. Duncan 
Soc. Depart. 308 We got hastefully back, three-quarters of 
an hour before she sailed. 1895 Daily Tel. 25 Mar. 7/4 
This hasteful, bustling and forgetful age. 

tHasteler, hastier. Obs. [app. a. AF. 

* hosteler , f. *hastele (whence secondary dim. haste- 
let: see Haslet), dim. of haste , mod.F. hhte 
spit, broach L. hasla spear; cf. the 12th c. L. 
equivalent hastalarius (? hastelldrius), also haste' 
laria the plaee where broaches were kept (Du 
Cange). In this sense, Godefroy has only OF. 
hasteeur,hasleur:—mtd.l hasldldr-em(DuC3nge).] 
An officer of the kitchen, who superintended or 
attended to the roasting of meat ; also, a turn-spit. 

[?cxi75 Constit. Domus Regis in Liber Niger Scacc. 
(Hearnej I. 348 De Magna Coquina . . Hastalarius.] c 24 zo 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 1 pis hasteler, pasteler, and potagere. 
<72440 Prornp. Parv. izg/t Hastlere, rostythe mete.. 
assator, assarius. 2563-87 FoxE A. <5- M. (1684) HI- 725 
Saying that Nicholas Cadman was Noyes Hastier, that is, 
such a one as maketh and hastech the fire. 


Hasteless (bustles), a. [f. Haste sb.+ 
-LESS.] Without haste. Hence Ha-stelessness, 
complete absence of haste or hurry. 

1873 W. Cory Let. <J- Jrnls. (1897) 313 Men who are as 
the stars, unconscious, hasteless, stedfast. 2883 Jefferh s 
in Lou gut. Mag. June 192 Hastelessness is the only wxrd 
one can make up to describe it. 

Hastelet, obs. form of HasleIt. 

+ Ha*Steling'. Obs. rare. In 7 hastling, [f. 
Haste + -ling.] A hasty person. 

2629 Gaule Holy Madn. 203 Haue after the Hastling ; 
nay haue at him with an encounter as resolute, as speedy. 

t Ha’stely, hastly, adv. Obs. Forms ; 3-4 
hasteliclite, -lyehe, 4 -lik (superl. -lokest), 4-5 
-li, 4-6 -ly, -lie, 5-6 Sc. (and Coverd.) haistely, 
-_y Sc. -lie, 6 Sc. hestely ; also 4-6 hastly, 6 Sc. 
haistlie. [f. Haste sb. + -ly 2 ; perhaps, in its 
jrigin, a variant of hastily , the e at length becom- 
ng mute.] 

1 . = Hastily i. ..... 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 3/72 He liet him cristni^hasteUche. 
12300 Cursor M. 15224 Sua hasteli als he might. 2377 

1 . ANGL. P. PI. B. XIX. 466 The Iavve wil I take it, here I 

nay hastlokest it haue. 1380 Lay Folks Calech. (Lamp. 
iIS.) 1373 Accidy pat is slownesse Whan a man schuld do 
. good dede hastly. a 2400-50 Alexander 3784 As hastely 
5 he it herd, his ostis he fiittjs. C147S Rauf Coti$<ar 113 
'Va cant knaifis of his awin haistelie he bad. c 24«9 
Paxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 451 He called hastly the duke 
laymes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxn. 59 Gd l mend noent 
estely. 1535 Cover da i.f.-Ps. liv. [Iv.] 25 Let death cO 
astely vpon them. 2596 Dalrymple. tr. f . * 

'cot. x. 268 Haistlie. .to the west cuntne to the . 

ast. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 102 Als haistelie as he ma). 

2 . = Hastily 2. 

1552 Holoet, Hastely or rzshAye, Przcfitau.er 
Hasten (h^-s’n), [Extended form of Haste 
after the numerous verbs in -en 5 .J 
1 . Irons. To cause to make haste ; to urge on , 
y accelerate, expedite, hurry; *= Hasten, i. _ 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. F esttno. Mortem in se 
’Pfitiauit. he hastned his owne death. 2579 Spenser She / .. 
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Cal. May 352 Sorrowe ne neede be hastened on. ' 1600 E. 
BLOUNTtr. Conestaggio-2% Sebastian . .hastened his departure, 
impatient of the least delaies. 1659 B. Harris Parival's 
Iron Age 210 These preparations hastened the king. to 
Nottingham. 1707 Curios, in Husb. <$• Gard. 181 Nitre 
mixt with Water .. is excellent to hasten the Vines. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. xx, We had three leagues to go, and our 
guide hastened us. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4* Art 
II. 141 A jet of water is admitted to hasten the condensa- 
tion. 1854 Tomlinson Aragds Astron. 121 The ultimate 
effect . . was discovered in hastening, not in deferring, the 
time of the appearance of the comet 3 

f b. To dispatch or send in haste. Obs. 

3611 Bible i Kings xxii. 9 Hasten hither Micaiah the 
sonne of Imlah. 1652 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) 309, 1 pray be still pressing the K. of France to 
hasten his effectual letters. 1674 Essex Papers (Caihden) 
I. 378 Your Ex'* will now have hastened over to me 34 foot 
Companys. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 40 If 
there be anything in Brand’s letter that will divert me, 
hasten it tome. 

2 . intr. To make haste; to come, go, or act 
quickly; to be quick; to hurry: —Hasten. 3. 
(Often with to and inf.') 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 399 King Richard .. hastened 
not a little to set all thinges .. in order. ci6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. lx, So do our minutes hasten to their end. 36x1 
Bible Gen. xviii. 6 Abraham hastened into the tent, vnto 
Sarah. 3659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 142 Nor did 
he hasten to beat them out of his country. 1739 De Foe 
Crusoe (L.), I hastened to the spot whence the noise came. 
3874 Green Short Hist . viii. § 7. 534 Scotland.. hastened to 
sign the Covenant. 

Hence Ha’stsned ppl. a . ; Ha stening vbl. sb . 
and ppl. a. 

3631 Milton Epit. Marchioness Winchester 46 Presag- 
ing tears, Which the sad morn had let fall On her hastening 
funeral. 3648 Gage West Ind. 95 For the speedier hasten- 
ing of our second breakfast. 3671 Milton Santson 958 Thy 
hasten’d widowhood. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 53 111 fares 
the land, to hastening ills a prey, Where wealth accumulates 
and men decay. 

Hastener (h£ l *s’n 01 ). [f. prec. + -er k] 

1 . One who or that which hastens. 

3587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 156 He and .. his Queene 
. .that hastners of King Albyons bane had beene. 1686 A. 
Snape Anat. Horse iv. xvi. 177 The Muscles .. called 
Accelerators or Hastners. 3753 Johnson Rambler No. 
369 r 7 Pride and indigence, the two great hasteners of 
modern poems. 

2 . A stand or screen for concentrating the heat of 
the fire on a roasting joint of meat; a haster. dial. 

3847-78 Halluvell, Hastner , same as Hasten 1858 in 
Simmonds Diet. Trade. 1888 [see Hastek]. 

t Ha-steness. Obs. [Cf. Hastely.] By-form 
of Hastiness. 

3413 Pilgn Smvle [Caxton 3483) tv. ii. 59 Withouten fowle 
rebukynge or hastenesse of vengeaunce. c 1450 R. Glouces- 
ter's Chron. 11724)482/1 note (MS. Coll. Arms) His eyen .. 
as sperkelyng fuyre, as lightnyng with hastenesse. 

Haster (h?*'*st9j). dial. [f. Haste v. + -eh; 
but cf. OF. hasteur turnspit, s.v. Hasteler, and 
see Hastery.] = Hastener 2. 

18*9 Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss. 48 (Hall.) Haster, a tin 
meat-screen, to reflect the heat while the operation of roast- 
ing is going on. 1839 A. Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 
34 Shoo tumbled backards, and nockt haster uppat beef. 
1888 Sheffield Gloss., Hastener or Haster. 

+ Ha*stery. obs. [f. OF. haster to roast (see 
haste in Godef.), f. haste spit + -ery.] The process 
or art of roasting meat ; roast meats collectively. 

£-3420 Liber Cocorum (3862) 5, I wylle schawe, Tho 
poyntes of cure.. Of Potage, hastery and bakun mete. Ibid. 
38 Here endys oure hastere pat I of spake. 1533 Earl 
Northumbld.'s Househ. Bk. in Antiq. Rcpert. (3800) IV. 
244 A Yoman Cooke . . Who doith nourely attend in the 
K itching at the Haistry for roisting of Meat. 

Hastif, -ly, -ness : see Hastive, -ly, -ness. 
Hastifoliate (hrestifju’li^t), a. Hot. [f. L. 
hast a spear + foli-um leaf : see -ate 2 .] Having 
spear-shaped leaves. Also Hastifo lions a. 

s885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hastifoliate. 3889 Cent. Diet., 
Hastifolious. 

Hastiform (hie’stif/5jm), a. [ad. L. type *hasli- 
formis, mod. F. hastif orme, f. L. hasla spear : see 
-FORM.] Spear-shaped. 3885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
f Ha'Stihede. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Hasty + 
-hedt, -head.] Hastiness, haste. 

3390 Gower Conf. II. 245 Eche of hem in hastihede Shall 
other slee. 

Hastile (hse*stoil), a. Hot. [ad. L. type *has - 
tilis, f. hasla spear : see -ile. Cf. L. hostile spear- 
shaft.] = HASTATE. 3864 Webster cites Gray. 
Hastilude (harstilb 7 d). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. 
med.L. hast Kudus, hastiludium, f. L. hast a spear 
+ Indus play.] Spear-play ; a name for a kind of 
tilt or tournament. 

1586 Fernk Blaz. Gentrie 366 In any Tilt, lust, Has- 
tilude or Turney, c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 
I. 348 Toconcurre with swords, fight at barriers, excercise 
hastyludes. 1845 Genii. Mag. ii. 239 That tangible 
memorial of round table hastiludes still, preserved in the 
building. 1879 DrxoN Windsor I. xviii. 387 One sport, 
called hastiludes, was no less dangerous than war itself. 

Hastily (h? l *stili), adv. Forms: 4-5 hasti- 
lich(e, -li(e, -le, ( super ! . -lokest), 4-6 hastyly, 
6 Sc. haistily, -yly ; 4- hastily, [f. Hasty a. + 
-LY 2 . Cf. also Hastiyely, Hastely.] In haste. 
1 . Quickly, speedily, expeditiously ; + soon, with- 


out delay, shortly, suddenly (obs.) ; rapidly, swiftly. 
Now usually with implication of being pressed for 
time : Hurriedly. 

£13300 Cursor M. 17288+353 To petre ft his deciples has- 
tile tell see, pat he is risen. £3385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1989 
Ariadne , To come & speke with us hastily. £2400 
M.vundf.v. (1839) xv. 162 The mone'envyrouneth the Erthe 
more hastyly than ony other Planete. 3549 Compi. Scot. vi. 
58 Ane sterne . . callit ane comeit, quhen it is sene, ther 
occurris haistyly eftir it sum grit myscheif. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. ii. 6 Up he rose, and clad him hastily. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort . (1729) 219 Over-hastily blooming Trees. 
1766 Goldsm. Pic. W. xxx, He took the letter, and hastily 
read it over. 1874 Gref.n Short Hist. lit. § 2.' 123 The 
Northern nobles marched hastily to join their comrades. 

2. With undue haste excluding consideration or 
forethought ; precipitately, rashly, inconsiderately. 

3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 129 Young men. .by 
the.. want ..of aged experience, are hastily led thereunto. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 279 r 1 That, the Reader may not 
judge too hastily of this Piece of Criticism, 1858 Froude 
Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 9 She had married hastily, and as 
hastily grown weary of her choice. 

3. With quickness of temper ; in sudden anger. 

3573 Tusser Husb. \x. (1878) 17 To hate reuengement 

hastilie. 3755 Johnson, Hastily .. 3. Passionately; with 
vehemence. 

Hastiness (h£**stines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being hasty, 
f 1. Quickness, swiftness, rapidity ; suddenness. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 256 pi manace . . in hasty- 
nes suorn. c 3440 Promp. Parv. 229/1 Hastynesse, idem 
quod Haaste. 3450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 2 The short- 
nes . . of thys lyfe, the hastynes of dethe, 1591 Sparry tr. 
Cation's Geomancie 24 All hastinesse and swiftnesse is 
appointed vnto d and y. 

2. Undue quickness ; precipitancy ; hurriedness. 

£•3385 Chaucer Melib. p 367 (Hark) ^e moste also dryue 

out of 3our herte hastynes [4 MSS. bastifnesse]. .For . .pe 
comune prouerbe is Jus; J>at he pat soone demeth soone 
repentith. 3477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 88 Hastinesse 
of speche maketh men to erre. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. 1. 28 That people with a certaine hote hastinesse, brake 
out oftentimes toseke them idols. 1641 Baker A pot. Laymen 
189 Oh the wonderfull dammage that is incurred by hastinesse 
and precipitancy. 1753-73 JortinAcc/. ///>/. (R.),Epiphanius 
was made up of hastiness and credulity. 1888 Academy 
21 Jan. 49/x Hastiness of execution. 

3. Quickness of temper ; tendency to sudden 
anger or irritation, passion. 

3297 R. Glouc. (1724) 474 He acorsede alle thulke men. . 
That of an false preste ne abbe eke him nou^t. That word 
he sede ofte in hastinesse. c 3430 Life St. Kath. (Gibbs 
MS.) 77 He waxed n>’3e wood by hedy hastynesse. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1533) no Hastynesse or irefulnesse. 
3596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 305 Thair ouir 
haistines, and ouer bent to reuenge. 3749 Fielding Tom 
Jones Wks. 1775 III. 73 You have a little too much hasti- 
ness in your temper. 3830 D’Israeli Chas. I, III. v. 73 
Laud .. had the bluntness and hastiness of a monastic 
character. 

+ b. A fanciful name for a ‘ company’ of cooks. 
c 1493 Caxton Bk. Curtesye (ed. 2) finis, A Hastynes of 
cookes. 

Hasting (h^-stirj), vbl. sb. [f. Haste v. + 
-ing !.] The action of the verb Haste ; making 
haste, speeding; expedition, acceleration. 

a 1350 Childh. Jesu 3590 (Matz.) po Josep was comen in 
hastingue. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vil. iv. (1495) 
224 The cause of hastynge of Manasses deth. ? a 3400 
Arthur 377 Bedwer wyp alle hastynge Tolde Arthour alle 
bis pynge. 2568 Knt. of Curtesy 25 He praieth you in all 
hastynge To come in his court for to dwell." 

Hasting, ppl . a. and sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

A. ppl. a. 

1. That hastes, speeding : see the verb. 

1632 Milton Sonn. ii, My hasting days fly on with full 
career. 3870 Emerson Misc. Papers, Plutarch Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 343 To keep up with the hasting history. 

+ 2. That ripens early: applied to varieties of 
fruit or vegetables. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeits 1. xxxv. 52 Thehuskes be. .like a great 
hasting or garden pease. 1633 Cotgr., Hastivcau . . a hast- 
ing apple, or peare. 1719 London & Wise Compi. Gard. 
243 How to raise hasting Strawberries. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp ., Hasting Pear ,.. It ripens in July. 

B. sb. [ellipt. use of the adj.] 

+ 1. An early-ripening fruit or vegetable ; spec, a 
kind of early pea. Obs. (or now only local). 

3573 Tusser Husb. xviii. (1878) 45 Sowe hastings now, if 
land it alow. 3585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator 301/2 
Ficus free cox. Fi cue hastive. A rathe fig ripened before 
the time : an hasting. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. Ep. to Sid- 
rophel 22 To cry Green-Hastings. 3727 Pope, etc. Art of 
Sinking 1x5 Common cryers .. persuade people to buy their 
oysters, green hastings, or new ballads. 3878 Science Gossip 
Aug. 390 A day or two since I heard the cry * Green Has- 
tings .fifty years ago, it was the usual cry for green peas. 

+ 2. Applied to persons who hasten or make 
haste (with allusion to prec. sense). Only in pi. 

2546 J* Heywood Prcrj. (3867) 35 Toward your woorkyng 
ye make such tastingis, As approue you to be none of the 
hastingis. 3583 [see Harding], a 2 661 Fuller Worthies, 
Sussex (3811) II. 285 Now men commonly say they are none 
of the Hast jngs, who, being slow and slack, go about business 
with no agility, a 3700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cresv, l r ou are 
none of the Hastings, of him that loses an Opportunity, .for 
want of Dispatch. 

Hnstish. (hastif), a. dial. [f. Haste sb. or v. 
+ -ish.] = Hasty a. 4. 

2749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. iii, [An ignorant woman 
says] A very hastish kind of gentleman. 


+ Ha'Stity, Obs. rare. In 4 hastite. [Worn 
down from OF. hasliveU , f. hastif hasty : see next. 
Cf. jollity , F. j olive Id.] Hastiness, haste. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 2909 (Trin.) pen coom a doom in hastite 
To hern pat longe had spared be. 

t Ha'stive, ha-stif, a. Obs. Also 3-5 -yf(e, 
-ife, -yve. fa. OF. hastif -ive, mod.F. hdtif -tve, 
speedy, hurried, impetuous, f. haste, mod. Mtc 
Haste sb'. + -ive. See also Hasty, which is in 
origin a doublet of this word.] 

1. Speedy, swift: =- Hastv a. I. 

3382 Wyclif Jcr. xxxvi. 29 Hastif shal come the kinge of 
Babiloyne, and waste this lond. 2390 Gower Conf. II. 56 
And make many hastif rodes. a 3420 Hocclevf. De Reg, 
Princ. 2092 Dethe was to hastyfe, To renne on the. 

b. Of fruit, etc. : Maturing early ; early, forward: 

— Hasty a. id. • 

2727-53 Chambers Cycl., Hastive, a French term, some* 
times used in English for early, forward. .The hastive fruits 
are strawberries and cherries. We have also hastive peas, etc. 

2 . Precipitate, rash : = Hasty a. 3. 

1297 R. Glouc. (2724) 458 Folc hastyf hii hep ek ynou, & 
also wypout rede. 3340 Aycnb. 184 Of hastif red hit 
uorbingp efterward. c 2374 Chaucf.r Troylus iv. 1540 (1568) 
(MS. Gg. 4. 27) Hastyf man wanted neuere care, c 1430 Syr 
Getier . (Roxb.) 4984 Treulie thou were a litle to hastite. 

3 . Quick-tempered, passionate ( = Hasty a. 4) ; 
in a passion, angry. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 4x4 Renable nas he no5t of tonge, 
acof speche hastyf. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 177 
Richard was hastif, & ansuerd pat stund, Certes pou lies 
cheitiff, & as a stinkand hund. c 34x0 Chron. Eng. 667 in 
Ritson Met. Rom. II. 208 The king was hastif ant starte up, 
Ant hente the thef by tne top. 2489 Caxton Faytei of A. 
1. vii. 27 That he be nottestyf, hastyf, hoot ne angry* 

t Ha-stively, liastifly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 
+ -LY -.] Hastily, quickly, speedily. 
a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 190 Facchep me thetraytours 
y-bounde. .hastifliche ant blyve. £12350 Childh. Jesu 1631 
(Matz.) He answerede him ful hastifli. 

+Ha*stiveness, bastifnesse. Obs. [f.prec. 

+ -ness.] Hastiness, rashness, passionateness. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 129 If any man mad 
pleynt of clerk for hastiuenesse. CX386 Chaucer Melib. 
T 167 Ye moste also dryue out of youre herte bastifnesse, 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 99 Fool hastifnesse. 
t Hastive’ss. Obs. In 4 hnstiwos. [a. AF. 
hastivesse, f. hastif, hdtif Hastive.] =prec. 

[2292 Britton iv. ix. § 8 Acuns .. mentent par foie hasti- 
vesce.] £3325 Metr. Horn. 159 Quen we hald our hert fra 
wreth, And hastiwes. 

t Hastrvity. Obs . In 5 hastyvyte : see also 
Hastity. [a. OF. hastivett, mod.F. htitivcU, f. 
hastif Hastive : see -m\] —prec. 

c 3450 ^ in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 242 Vengeaunce and 
wrathe in an hastyvyte. 

Hastier, Hastlet, obs. ff. Hasteleb, Haslet. 
Hastly : see Hastely. 

Hasty (h^-sti), a. (sb., adv.) [a. OF. hasti for 
hastif ( pi. hast is), mod.F. hdtif \ - ive , f. haste , hdte 
Haste sb. : see Hastive, and cf. Jolly, Tardy. 
The termination was doubtless from the first iden- 
tified with native -y from OE. -tg ; and it is 
noticeable that the other Teutonic langs. have 
formed corresponding adjs. of that type : Du. 
haaslig , Ger., Da., Sw. has tig.] Marked by haste ; 
acting, moving, performed, etc. with haste. 

1. Speedy, quick, expeditious; swift, rapid (in 
action or movement) ; sudden, arch. exc. as in b. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 5324 (Trin.) pe kynge lete write lettres 
. . wip hasty fare. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1548 Gret 
hasty myscheves . .pat tyli J>e world er nere command. 3465 
Paston Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Lete me have word in as 
hasty tyme as ye may. c 25x3 1st Eng. Bk. Atner. (Arb.) 
Introd. 28/1 This people hathe a swyfte hasty speche. 1552 
Turner Herbal 1. 13 ij a, Thys wolfbayne of all poysones is 
the most hastye poison. 2648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 
59 We wish hasty ruin to all Tyrants. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 374 When impetuous Rain Swells hasty Brooks. 
3722 De Foe Plague (1756) 198 A very smart and hasty 
Rain. 2770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 24 The 
dung of pigeons is a rich and hasty manure. 2810 Scott 
Lady of L. 1. xviii, The sportive tod. .Served too in hastier 
swell to show Short glimpses of a breast of snow. 

_ b. Speedy or quick on account of having little 
time ; hurried. 

2590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 5 b, A hastie retraite. 
3746 Berkeley Let. to Prior 20 May, Wks, 1871 IV. 317, I 
have written these hasty lines in no small hurry. 2750 
Gray Elegy xxv, Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
3834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 3 13 Aberdovey, of 
which I made a hasty common -ink sketch. 3844 Wilson 
Brit. India III. 9 [He] had scarcely, .time to _ cast a hasty 
glance at the novel circumstances around him. 2874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. i. 20 Rasselas. .is ill 
calculated for the hasty readers of to-day. 

c. Requiring haste or speed; made in haste. 
spec, in Cookery : see also Hasty pudding. 

£■1386 Chaucer Milled s T. 359 (Harl. MS.) This axep 
hast, and of an hasty [5 MSS. hastif] ping Men may nought 
preche or make taryyng. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbaclis 
Husb. iv. (1586) 1B4 Sommer Hony, or hasty hony, made in 
thirty dales after the tenth of June. 1657 North's Plutarch 
Add. Lives (1676) 90 He [Columbus] budtahasty Fort with 
wood and earth. 3742 P. Francis Horace, Ep. 1. xvi. 91 
To purchase hasty wealth. 3883 CasscKs Diet. Cookery , 
Hasty Puff. 

f d. That ripens or comes to maturity early in 
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the season ; early, forward [L. pneeox ] : = Hast- 
ing ppl. a. 2. Obs. ' * 

c 1440 Promp. Pare. 228/2 Hasty be re, corne. .trimensis. 
1523 Fitzherb. Hush . § 12 Hasty jpees . . .be sowen before 
Christmasse. ifiix Bible Isa. xxviu. 4 As the hastie fruite 
before the summer. 1626 Bacon Sylva Introd. to § 422 How 
to make the Trees . . more Hastie and Sudden, than they 
vse to be. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Comfl. Card. 1. 131 
Hasty, or Forward-Cherries. 

f 2 . Eager to get something done quickly; in a 
hurry. (In early use sometimes nearly = Ready, 
willing : cf. quick.) Usually with inf Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Effame 70 His hasty lykine til 
fulfil, a 1450 Knt.de la Tour (1868) 62 No wise woman 
aught to be hasty to take upon the new noualitees of array. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 376 a/2 She was hasty for to obeye 
and constaunte to suffre. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixvi. 
227 How is it that ye be so hasty to departe ? 1592 Nobody 
fr Someb. in Simpson Sch. Steaks. (1878) 1. 344 The Queene 
is not so hasty of your death. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. 
v. 61 Is heeso hastie, that hee doth suppose My sleepe, my 
death ? 1754 Foote Knights 11. Wks. 1799 I. 85 ’Tis partly 
to prevent bad consequences, that I am. .so hasty to match, 
him. 

3 . Characterized by undue quickness of action ; 
precipitate, rash, inconsiderate. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 223, I have harde . . That haste 
mene sholde wante no woo. £-1440 Promp. Pan*. 228/2 
Hasty, .precefs. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 44 Hastie and 
furious of heart, and unware of perilles. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviatk. in. xxxvii. 237 Aptitude., to give too hasty beleefe 
to pretended Miracles. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IV. ii, I .. will 
not be hasty in my decisions. 1802 Med. 7 ml. VIII. 505 
He has been led into many hasty assertions. 1875 Jowett 
Plato V. 146 Do not be hasty in forming a conclusion. 

4 . Of persons or their dispositions : Quickly ex- 
cited to anger, quick-tempered, passionate, irritable. 
Of words or actions : Uttered or done in sudden 
anger or irritation. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 1531) 93 b, Testinesse or 
impacyency, is a frayle & hasty disposycyon, or rather 
accustomed & vsed vyce of angre. 1530 Palsgr. 315/1 
Hastye, disposed to be angry, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xliii. 143 Be not dyspleasyd yf I spake eny hasty worde. 
i535 Coverdale Prov. xiv. 30 Wrath and haistie dis- 
pleasure. x6n Bible Ibid., Hee that is hasty of spirit, 
exalteth folly. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. III. 45 The natural 
disposition of Theodosius was hasty and choleric. 1878 
Seeley Stein II. 129 Do you suppose I do not know myself 
to be hasty and irritable? 

B. as sb. The murrain which attacks cattle. Sc. 
1812 Agric. Survey Scotl ., Caithness 200 (Jam.) Called the 
murrain JproyinciaHy hasty), because the animal dies soon 
after it is seized with it. 18x5 Ibid., Sutherland xor The 
disease called murrain or heasty, prevailed among the black 
cattle of this county. 

G. as adv. Hastily ; quickly, rapidly, soon. 
£1450 Lydg . Secrees 847 Discrecyon . . That hasty wyl 
medle on nouthir syde. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 54 Mercurius 
. . quhilk makkis reuolutione nyne dais mair haistiar nor dois 
Venus .. is ay sene befor the soune rysing, and haisty eftir 
that the soune is cum to the vest orizon. 

D. Comb., as hasty -footed, - minded , -willed. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. m. ii. 200 Wee haue chid the hasty 
footed time, For parting vs. 1596 — Tam. S/tr. v. ii. 40 
An hastie witted bodie. 1736-1816 A insivorth's Lai. Diet., 
Hasty-minded, fervens animi. 
t Hasty, v. Obs. exc. . 5 V. [f. prec.] = Haste v. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxxvii. 37 paire dayes fayld in 
vanyte and Jraire 3eris wij> hastiynge [cum festiuacioue]. 
c 1400 tr. Secret a Secret., Gov. Lordsh . (E. E. T. S.) 105 
He peyned him to hasty he Mule. 1533 Bellenden Livy 
1. (1822) 2 Thay? will haisty thameself to here thir novelties 
and recent dedis. Mod. Sc. He told them to hastie. 

+ Ha*styfully, adv. Obs. Corrupt form of Has- 
tivelt under the 'influence of Hasty. 

£■1500 Melusine xxxi. 231 He .. putte hym emong the 
sarasyns more bastyfully than thunder falleth fro heuen. 

Hasty* pudding*. A pudding made of flour 
stirred in boiling milk or water to the consistency 
of a thick batter ; in some parts applied to a simi- 
lar preparation of oatmeal (usually called * por- 
ridge’) ; in U.S. made with Indian meal and water. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner F ij. I can thinke of 
no fitter name then an hasty pudding. For I protest in so 
great haste I composed it, that [etc.]. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 11. 45 They cast barlie-meale into boiling 
water, .stirring the same.. Then setting this pap or hastie- 
pudding upon the table. 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav . li.r 
Wks.1874 iy. 28 Like a hastie Pudding, longer in eating, 
then it was in making.. 1741 Compl. J<a»i. -Piece 1. ii. 160 
Take a large Pint of Milk, put to it 4 Spoonfuls of Flour . . 
and boil it into a smooth Hasty- Pudding. 1769 De Foe's 
TourGt. Brit. 111. 243 The common Breakfasting here- 
abouts is Hasty-pudden, made of Oatmeal and Water boiled 
to a Paste. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., Leg. Sleepy 
Hollcnv (1865) 438 Great fields of Indian com.. holding out 
the promise of cakes and hasty pudding, 
t Ha'swed, a. Obs. [f. OE. hasu, haswe grey, 
tawny + -ed.] Marked with grey or brown. 

c 1250 Gen. A Ex. 1723 Sep or got, haswed, arled, or grei, 
Ben don fro incob fer a-wei. 

Hat (hret), sb. Forms : 1 beet, heett, 3-S hatt(e, 
6 (haitte, atta), 3- hat. [OE. hv't, cognate with 
OFris. hat, north.Fris. hat, hall, hood, head-cover- 
ing; ON. Jipttr (genit. hat lay, dat . hetli)i—*hatluz, 
later nom. hattr ; hood, cowl, turban, S w.hatt, Da. 
hat, halls- hat: cf. also Icel.hetla ( :—*halj 6 it -) hood. 
The OTeut. *hatiuz goes back to earlier *hadntis , 
from ablaut-series had~, h$d-, whence OE. h 6 d Hood. 
Cf. Lith. ktidas, iodas tuft or crest of a bird.] 

Vol. V. 


1. A covering for the head ; in recent use, gener- 
ally distinguished from other head-gear, as a man’s 
cap (or bonnet) and a woman’s bonnet, by having 
a more or less horizontal brim all round the hemi- 
spherical, conical, or cylindrical part which covers 
the head. (But cylindrical ‘ hats ’ without brims 
are worn by some Orientals), a. as worn by men. 

£■725 Corpus Gloss. 13x8 Mitra, haet. C893 K. Alfred 
Oros. iv. x. § 11 [Hejbasr hast on his neafde. <11300 
Cursor M. 5314 On his heued a halt he bar. 0x400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 He doffez his hatte. a 1400-50 
Alexander 2981 Some in stele plates With hard hattes on 
J?air beddez. 1484 Gaxton Chivalry vi. 60 The hatte of 
steel or yron is gyuen to the knyght to sygnefye shamefast- 
nes. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (.Camden) 8x He was com- 
mandyd to put of hys atte. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. hi. i. 69 b. Wearing on their heads a hygh 
yealow hatte made after the fashion of a suger loofe. 1694 
Wood Life 8 Oct. (O. H. S.) III. 469 Dr. Henry Aldrich. . 
spoke against halts turnd up on one side. 1787 ‘ G. Gam- 
bado’ Acati. Horsemen (1809)^ 29, I never admired a 
round hat, but with a large wig it is insupportable. 1879 
Spoil's Encycl. In dust. Arts 1102 The feature which dis- 
tinguishes the * hat ' from other forms of head-dress is the 
possession of a brim. 

b. as worn by women. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 242 A wowyn quhyt halt scho 
brassit on with all. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxvii. 44 
Madinis .. With quhyt hattis all browderit rycht bravfelie]. 
1597 Shaks. Lovers Compl. 31 Some [hair], untuck’d, 
descended her sheaved hat. 1598 — Merry JV. iv. ii. 78 
There’s her thrum’d hat, and her muffler too. 1784 Cowrci: 
Task 1. 536 In cloak of satin trimmed With lace, and hat with 
splendid riband bound. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley vii, * I want 
to finish trimming my hat ’ (bonnet she meant). 1855 Tenny- 
son Maud 1. xx- i, The hanit, hat and feather, Or the frock 
and gypsy bonnet . . nothing can be sweeter Than maiden 
Maud in either. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 10 June, By the 
way, they call a lady's dress here [New York] a ‘robe and 
a bonnet a ‘hat’. 1881 Grant White Eng. Without $• 
Within ii. 55 A bonnet has strings, and a hat has not. 

2. With qualifying words : a. specifying the ma- 
terial, shape, or kind of hat, the place or occasion 
on which it is worn, etc., e.g. beaver, felt , silk, 
straw hat ; high , tall ( chimney-pot , stove-pipe , top ) 
hat, the ordinary cylindrical silk hat of the 19 th c.; 
opera, tennis hat. See these words ; also Hilly- 
cock, Cocked, Crush-hat, Wide-awake, etc. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 105 Fyne felt hattes or 
spectacles to reede. 1540 Old City Acc. Bk. in Archseol. 
Jml. XLIII, iij straw hats. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 111. xvi. xox Covering their head with a felt 
hatte. 1837 C. Newton in W.hittock Bk. Trades (1842) 
294 When the outer batt is considerably finer than the inner 
one, the retailer terms it a ‘plated hat . 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XII. 64/1 There are three descriptions or qualities of hats 
made of wool, viz. beaver-hats, plate-hats, and felt-hats. 
Ibid., Silk-hats are composed of a form made of chip or of 
felt, and covered with woven silk plush or shag. 1839 H. 
Ainsworth Jack Sheppard i, He wore a three-cornered hat, 
a sandy-coloured scratch wig. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. 
Madding Crmvd (i8Sq) 334 He now wears . , a ta.ll hat a- 
Sundays. 1886 Mrs. E. Kennard Girl in Brcntni Habit viii. 
(1868) 67 Sooner or later, hunting hats all meet with the same 
fate. p 1896 Westui. Gaz. 29 Dec. 8/1 The first high hat, it 
is said, was worn by John Hetherington, a haberdasher, 
who was in business on the Strand in London. . .It is to be 
remembered, however, that the beaver hat preceded the 
silk hat, and the modern top hat is only the successor of the 
hat with a sloping body commonly worn in the seventeenth 
century. 

b. With the name of some person known to 
have habitually worn or to have been represented 
in such a hat, or of some artist (Rubens, Gains- 
borough) fond of depicting such. 

1889 N. F. Reddall Fact, Fancy, $ Fable 309 He pre- 
sented all of the refugees . . with ‘ Kossuth ’ hats. 1800 
Carmichael In God's Way m. i. 127 A tall man in light 
clothes and with a Stanley hat on. 1891 Dobson Hogarth 
100 A red-haired lady in a Pamela hat and white dress. 
1891 E. Castle Consequences II. 259 A young woman ., 
with a large black Rubens hat. 1893 Georgiana Hill Hist. 
Eng. Dress II. 254 Anglesea hat with the bell-shaped 
crown. D’Orsay hat with ribbed silk binding and a large 
bow to the band. 

3. A head-dress showing the rank or dignity of 
the wearer ; esp. a cardinal’s hat (see Cardinal sb. 
HI) ; whence transf., the office or dignity of a car- 
dinal ; called also red hat. 

Hat of Estate, cap of estate (Halliw.). \ Hat of Main- 
tenance : see Maintenance. 

a 1352 Minot Poems (Hall) viii. 41 Cardinales with hattes 
rede. 1431 in Rogers Agric . $ Prices III. 496/1 Fur to 
Mayor’s hat. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. iii. 85 The red hat that 
tries the luckless main. 1599 Sandys Europz Spec. (1632) 150 
Who., with dispensation from the Pope would resigne uppe 
their Hattes. 1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2540/1 The Pope, in a 
publick Consistory, gave the Hats to nine of the new Car- 
dinals. 1727-5* Chambers Cycl. s.v., Pope Innocent IV. 
first made the hat the symbol or cognizance of the cardinals, 
injoining them to wear a red hat, at all ceremonies and pro- 
cessions, as a token of their being ready to spill their blood 
for Jesus Christ. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 13/2 There are . . 
fifteen hats vacant in the sacred college. 1850 Ld. Hough- 
ton in Reid Life (1890) I. 445 Wiseman proceeds to Rome 
to get his hat. x8.. Knight Crown Hist. Eng. 133 The 
pope bestowed on him the red hat. 1884 G. B. Malleson 
Battle-Fields Germany viii. 229 The electoral hat of 
Brandenburg. 

4. Felting, such as is used in felt hats. 

1794 Sporting Mag. III. 193 Giving a preference to 
wadding made of hat. 

5. Phrases and locutions : a. Referring to the 


custom of uncovering the head as a mark of 
reverence, courtesy, or salutation (often reduced to 
a momentary taking off, raising, or touching of the 
hat). Hat in hand, with the head uncovered in 
respect ; obsequiously, servilely. Cf. Capj^.i 4g. 

*593 Donne Sat. i. (R.), That, when thou meet’st one . . 
Dost search, and, like a needy broker, prize The silk and 
gold he wears, and to that rale. So high or low, dost raise 
thy formal hah <11659 Cleveland Poems, etc. (1677) 98 
He is punctual in exacting your Hat. c 1660 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) I. 290 The common civility of a hat. 1722 De 
Foe Col. Jack (1840) 247, 1. .gave you my hat as I passed 
you. 1725 — Voy. round World 11840) 97 The governor. . 
gave them the compliment of his hat and leg. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair (1875) III. iii. 27 To compliment 
Mrs. Crawley . .with a profound salute of the bat. 1851 — 
Eng. Hum., Congreve (1858) 65 John Dennis was hat in 
hand to Mr. Congreve. 1884 Black Jud. Shaks. v, Rais- 
ing his hat and bowing. 1884 Mrs. Ewing Mary's Meadow 
i. (1886) 12 The Scotch gardener touched his hat to me. 

b. Referring to the collecting of money in a hat 
by street minstrels or similar performers : hence, 
to send round the hat, go routid with the hat, etc., 
applied contemptuously to the collection of money 
by personal solicitation for charitable or benevolent 
purposes. 


1857 [Remembered in colloquial use]. 1870 Lowell Among 
my Bks. Ser. 1. (1882) 370 After passing round the hat in 
Europe and America, a 1878 C. J. Mathews in Daily Neivs 
11 Sept. (1894) 4/7 It was easy enough to make the hat go 
round, but the difficulty was to get any one to put anything 
in it. 1890 Fenn Lady Maude's Mania xxx. 331 Allow me to 
take round the hat for coppers. 1891 Morning Post 10 Jan. 
4/6 Dispatching men to send lound the hat in America. 

c. Miscellaneous phrases : Bad hat : a scape- 
grace. Black hat (Australian slang) : a newlv- 
arrived immigrant. As black as {one's) hat \ abso- 
lutely black. By this hat, my hat to a halfpenny , Bll 
bet a hat : common forms of asseveration. A brick 
in {one's) hat (U.S.): overcome with liquor. (///V) 
hat covers {his) family, etc.: said of one who is 
alone in the world, and has to provide only for 
himself. Hats to be disposed of: lives lost. Bll cat 
my {old Bowley's) hat: an asseveration stating one’s 
readiness to do this, if an event of which one is 
certain should not occur. To hang tip one's hat : 
see Hang v. 2S b. To be in a {the) hat : to be in 
a fix. To throw up one's hat : i.e. in token of joy ; 
cf. Cap sb.i 9. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v, ii. 563 My hat to a halfe-penie, 
Pompey prooues the best Worthie. 1598 — Merry Iv. \. i. 
1 73 By this hat, then he in the red face had it. 1710 Brit. 
Apollo III. No. 95. o/x Three Stumps in her Head .. as 
Black as my Hat. CX758 Chesterf. Lett. (1702) IV. 
cccxxxy. 131 It is by no means a weak place; and I fear 
there will be many hats to be disposed of before it is taken. 
C1825 Houlston Tracts II. xlviii. 11 With his face as black 
as your hat. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, ‘ If I knew as little 
of life as that, I’d eat my hat and swallow the buckle 
whole. 1 1849 Longf. Kavattagh xxix. Her husband . . often 
came home very late, ‘ with a brick in his hat as Sally’ 
expressed it. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 141 They’ would say', 

* While my hat covers my’ family \ . I have only one to feed. 
1882 Mrs. Croker Proper Pride III. i. 6 I'm in a most 
awful hat this time, and no mistake. X882 Mrs. Riddell 
Daisies <5- B. II. 239 ‘ Hat covers his family’, don’t it ? 1 ‘He 
has no one belonging to him I ever heard of.’ 1884 BESANT 
Childr. Gibeon ir. xxxii, There are always bad hats in every 
family'. 1887 K. M. Praed Louglcat of Korralbyn xxviu. 
277 I’d never let it be said that a black hat had cut me 
out. *887 Miss E. E. Money Lift. Dutch Maiden II. 
viii. 148 (Farmer) If you don’t run up against him next day 
..you may eat your hat 1 1887-9 T. A. Trollope What I 
remember III. 160 The man whose estate lies under his hat 
need never tremble before the frowns of fortune. 1897 T. M. 
Healy in Daily Neivs 22 Jan. 3/3 The _ Irish farmer would 
throw up his hat on learning that hostilities had broken out. 

II. In various technical uses. 


0 . a. The layer of tan-bark spread on the top of 
a pile of hides with interposed bark filling a tan-pit. 
b. Metallurgy. A depression in the tunnel-head of 
a smelting-furnace to detain the gases (Knight 
Biel. Mech. 1875). e. In Soap-making: A de- 
pressed chamber in the bottom of a copper (see 
quot. 1885). 

*853 C. Morfit Tanning, etc. 208 When the skins have 
all been imbedded in the tan, they are to be covered tvith a 
six inch stratum of bark, technically termed the hat. 1885 
W. L. Carpenter Soap <$• Candles vi. 156 The copper, 
provided with a ' hat . to receive impurities that subside, 

7 . The pileus of a fungus. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887 Lancet 11 June 1215/ 2 
Different parts of the mushroom contain more or less albu- 
men, the ‘hat ’..having twice as much as the stem. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

8. In sense : 1 Forming part of a hat as hal- 
brim , - crown , -leaf, -lining, -plush, - spring ; 'for 
supporting or holding hats’, as hat-peg, - pi n > ~ ra( k, 

- rail , - shelf. \ - shop ; also in other connexions. 

1859 Dickens 7*. Two Cities 1. ii. To. - shake the 
of his * hat-brim. 1670 Cotton Espernort H. viii. 4 °= 
ing an orifice bigger than a *Hat Cr<nvn. e i Ip f 
Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech. xvi. M= Philip look a Pf* r 
of scissars, and hid them in his hat-crown. j ’ 

Mag. XXVI. 76 The heavy’ shot .. carrying off an enure 
whisker, a very small portion of ear, 

portion of *hat-leaf from the policeman. 1838 Dickens V. 
Tzvis/xUn, To bang 'em up to their own hat-p«gS’ J . U. 

Hoebes Some Emotions 137 * Would you like that hat-pin 7 
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she said. 1872 Mark Twain- Innoc.Abr. xxxi. 241 A sort of 
vestibule, where they used to keep the * hat-rack. 1888 1 1 lust r. 
Lond . Netvs Christm. No. 14/3 Steadying himself with one 
hand upon the *hat-rail of the [railway] carriage. 1896 Daily 
News 21 Jan. 2/1 The programmes, and the *hat-shelves for 
the guests. 1892 Howells Mercy 37 She had been one of the 
*hat-shop hands. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Traded Hat-siring 
Maker, a manufacturer of springs for light opera or closing-up 
hats. 1794 Sporting Mag. III. 193 It may be preferred to 
*hat-wadding. 

9 . obj. and obj. genitive, as hat-bearer, -dresser, 
-dyer; hat-doffing , - tipping , -turning; hat-sizing , 
-wearing adjs. Also Hat-MAKER, -haring. 

1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 216 Graceful *hat-doffings 
and hand-kissings. 1640 Canterbury Marriage Licences 
(MS.), John Lewknor of Canterbury, *hat-dresser. 1709 
Lend. Gaz. No. 4580/4 Brian Thompson, of London, *Hat- 
dyer. 1848 Sir J. G. Wilkinson Dalmatia, etc. I. 167 
* Hat- wearing townspeople. 

10 . Special combs, : hat-body, the unshaped or 
partly shaped piece of felt from which a hat is 
formed; hat-brush, a soft brush for brushing 
hats ; hat-card, a card worn in the ribbon of 
a hat by a partisan in sport or politics ; f hat- 
commoner (see quot) ; hat-conformator = CoN- 
formator ; hat-die = hat-mould ; hat-frame (see 
quot.); hat-grip, a device for holding a hat on 
the head ; hat-guard, a string or cord to prevent 
a hat from being blown away ; hat-homage, 

•\ -honour, reverence shown by removing the hat, 
a phrase in use among the early Quakers ; hat- 
mould, the die on which a hat or bonnet is formed 
or shaped by pressing; hat-palm (also chip-hat 
pa/m), a name for Thrinax argent ea and Copernicia 
cerifera , the leaves of which are used for making 
hats ; hat-piece, ( a ) a metal skull-cap worn 
under the hat as defensive armour, (6) a coin of 
James VI on which the king is represented wearing 
a hat ; hat-plant, an East Indian plant (AEschy- 
nomene aspera) of the bean family, yielding a very 
tough pith which is made into hats, bottles, etc. ; 
^ hat-respect — hat-honour; hat-roller (see 
quot.) ; hat-shag, woven silk plush for silk hats ; 
f hat-shaker ; hat-stand, a standing piece of fur- 
niture for hats to be hung on ; hat-string — hat- 
guard; hat-tree, a hat-stand with projecting arms 
for hats and coats; f hat-worship = hat-homage. 
See also Hat-band, -block, -box, etc. 

1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 245/2 Very soft brushes, such 
as *hat-brushes. 1892 Times 24 Nov. 8/4 * Hat-cards . . were 
distributed and worn by hundreds on the polling day. 1803 
Gradus ad Cantabr. (Farmer!, *Hat Commoner, the son o£ 
a Nobleman, who wears the gown of a Fellow CommoneF 
with a hat. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Hat frame, 
cross-bars of wood placed round three or four dozen hats in 
sending them out for home sale. 1896 B'ham Weekly Post 
6 June 1/8 A ’‘hat-grip which will make it possible to wear 
a straw hat in a ^ale of wind. 1851 Dixon W. Pennv 1.(1872) 
50 ’‘Hat-homage is our social creed. 1669 Penn (title) No 
Cross, No Crown : or Several Sober Reasons against ’‘Hat- 
Honour, Titular- Respects, You to a Single Person. 1677 
G. Fox in Jrnl. (1852) II. 206 If this hat-honour, and shew- 
ing the bare head, be an invention of men, and not from God. 
1885 Lady Brassey The Trades x. 177 Sometimes called 
. . the thatch-palm, and the *hat-palm._ 1599 in Pitcairn 
Crim. Trials Scott. II. 99 False *hat-peice:s, pistulettis and 
crownis. 1664-5 Pepys Diary 6 Mar., I saw him try on his 
buff coat and ’‘hat-piece covered with black velvet. 1669 
Penn No Cross ix.§ 25 Honour was from the Beginning, but 
’‘Hat-respects, and most Titles, are of late. 1883 Gresley 
Coal Mining Gloss., *Hat Rollers, cast iron or steel rollers, 
shaped like a hat, revolving upon a vertical pin, for guiding 
incline hauling ropes round curves. 1698 Post Man 12-14 
Apr. (N. &Q.), Joseph Briant, a *Hatshaker. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brmun 1. iv. The ’‘hat-stand (with a whip or two stand- 
ing up in it). 1892 F. M. Crawford Three Fates II. 162 There 
is no more romance about her than there is in a hatstand. 
1858 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 118 Used for ornamental 
’‘hat-trees, together with deer’s horns, in front entries. 1742 
Note on Pope's __ Dune . iv. 205 The *hat\vorship, as the 
Quakers call it, is an abomination to that sect. 

Hat, v. [f. Hat jA] trans. To cover with a 
hat; to furnish or provide with a hat. Also, to 
bestow the cardinal’s hat upon. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. exxii. (1869) 121 A! be it I 
be mantelied and wel hatted. 1598 FlOrio, Incape Hare . . 
to hat one. 1852 W. Jerdan Autobiog. Il.xiit. 164 We had 
..hatted and cloaked ourselves. 1885 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 
31 July 1/6 Tim Pope . . held a public consistory, .at which 
the newly appointed Cardinals were hatted. 1891 Annie 
Thomas That Affair I. x. 171 Miss Polthuan hats and veils 
herself. 

b. To place one’s hat on (a seat) so as to claim it. 
i 885 Philad. Times 10 Apr. (Cent.), Twenty seats had .. 
been hatted before noon to secure them for the debate. 
Hat, obs. f. Hate sb. and v Hight v.. Hot a. ; 
obs. pa. t. Hit ; north, f. Hote sb. promise ; obs. 
var. of At prep, and rel. (=that). 

Hatable, var. of Rateable- 
Hat are, var. Hater sb. 1 
Ha-tlaand, hat-band. 

I. A band or narrow ribbon put round a hat above 
the brim. 

1412-13 Durh. MS. Aim. Poll, Pro hatbandys de serico 
nigro.ijr. 1552 Huloet, Hatte bands, spira. 1594 H. Deane 
in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 8 A hat-bande, with xviij 
go wide buttons. 1623 Dk. Buckhm. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. III. 146 He hath neyther chaine nor hatband. 1685 
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Land. Gaz. No. 2094/4 A Hat, with a Black and Gold 
coloured Silk Hatband of the new twisted fashion. 172P 
Amherst Tcrrx Fil. xlvi. 247 Flapping hats with silver hat- 
bands. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 105 Louis XI . > 
loaded even his hat-band with medals of the saints. 

b. Phrase. As queer (tight, odd, etc.) as Dick'S 
(or Nicies) hatband. 

(Dick or Nick was prob. some local character or half-wit, 
whose droll sayings were repeated. See Notes <$• Queries 
8lh ser. XII. 37, et seq.) . 

1796 Grose Diet. Vttlg. T. s.v. Dick, I am as queer as Dick's 
hatband ; that is, out of spirits, or don’t know what ails me. 
(Newcastle form c 1850. As queer as Dick’s (Nick’s) hat* 
band, that went nine times round and wouldn’t meet.) 

•f c. Gold hatband \ a nobleman at the Univei' 
sity ; a ‘ tuft ’. Obs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm Yng. Gent . Univ. (Arb.) 45 His 
companion is ordinarily some stale fellow, that ha's beene 
notorious for an Ingle to gold hatbands. 3889 Genii. Mag * 
June 598 Noblemen at the universities, since known a* 
* tufts because of the gold tuft or tassle to their cap, were 
then known as gold hatbands. 

2 . A band of crape or other dark material worn 
round the hat as a sign of mourning. 

1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 74 To Hatband black. .This sable 
place doth fit you best to mourne. 1667 Pepys Diary 31 Dec., 
My uncle Thomas, with a mourning hat-band on for his 
daughter Mary. 1702 Order in Council 8 Mar. in Loud. Gaz . 
No. 3791/4 It will be allowed as full and proper Mourning, to 
wear Hatbands of Black English Alamode covered with Black 
Crape. 3806 A. Duncan Nelsons Fun. 38 Six mourners, in 
scarfs and hatbands. 3886 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts (Ci&d) 
32 The undertaker's mute in streaming hat-hand. 

3 . Comb., as hatband-hater , -maker. 

3602 How to Choose Gd. Wife fr. Bcul 1. iii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley IX. 17 A hatband-hater, and a busk-point wearer. 
3632 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 135 A. B. of London, 
Cittizen and Hatband-maker. 1720 S tends Surv. (3754) II. 
v. xv. 334/1 The master, wardens, and assistants of the in- 
corporated company of Hat band Makers of London. 
Ha-t-block. [See Block sb. 4 a.] A form of 
mould upon which a man’s hat is shaped. Hence 
hat-block maker , turner . 

1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6192/9 Thomas Bossworth . . Hat- 
Block Turner. 3858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Hat-block 
maker , a manufacturer of the solid wooden shapes used in 
blocking or forming hats. 

Hat-box. A box adapted to hold a hat of 
hats; esp. as in quot. 1794.. 

1794 w. Felton Carriages (3801) I. 239 A Hat-box is a 
convenience for carrying bats, made of stout leather, in the 
exact form of a hat. 1891 Mrs. Oliphant Mem. L. 
Oliphant II. xi. 152 Standing before a table on which his 
hat-box answered the purpose of a desk. 

Comb. 1884 Lond. P. O. Directory , Hat Box Makers. 

Hat-case. = Hat-box. 

3598 Florio, Porta beretta, a capcase, a hat case. 3662 
Dryden Wild Gallant 1. ii, The hat-case must be disposed 
under the bed. 1670 Lond. Gaz. No. 523/4 A square large 
Box .. with a leather Hat-case upon it. 3890 Store Catal. 
Mar. 1384 Square Hat Cases in- Solid Leather. 

Comb. 1884 Lond. P. O. Directory, Hat Case Makers. 

Hatch (htetj), sb A Forms: 1 hcec(c, 3-7 

hacche, 4 hach, hachch, 4-6 liacbo, 5-7 hatche, 
6 acche, 6- hatch. 0. 1 hec(c, 5 hecche, hetche, 
5-6 hech(e. [OE. hsec, genit. hsecce, less com- 
monly h$c (the umlaut of a before cc being gener- 
ally se instead of g : Sievers § 89. 1 Anm. 1) 
WGer. *hakjd - : cf. MLG. heck , Du. hek (in Kilian 
hecke, heck), Da. hekkc rack in a stable, Sw. hack. 
Ulterior history and original signification obscure. 
The variant OE. forms gave hatch (sometimes 
hetch) in southern and midi. Eng. ; Heck and 
sometimes hack (Hack sb. 2) in north, dial.] 

1 . A half-door, gate, or wicket with an open space 
above ; the lower half of a divided door, which 
may be closed while the upper half is open. Also 
formerly, and still dial., any small gate or wicket. 

(It is doubtful whether the masc. word in quot. 3015 
belongs here.) 

[1015 in Earle Land Charters 393 Of Sam haecce to 
Dudemmres hele . . swa eft innon oane hsecc.] 1062 in 
Thorpe Dipl. rEvi Saar. 395 Of fcare hlype to )>are ealden 
wude haecce. a 3250 Owl <5- Night. 1056 Thu come sone to 
than hacche. 3393 Langl. P. PL C. xvii. 335 t>auh ich my 
by-lyue sholde begge a-boute at mennes haccnes. 0146$ 
E. E. Misc. (Wat ton Club) 60 Sam . . lepe over the hache, 
They had no tyme to seche the lache. 1521 MS. Acc. St. 
John’s Hasp ., Canierb., For hangyng of an accheat Systef 
Sawyers j d. 3595 Shaks. John 1. i. 171 In at the window, 
or else ore the hatch. 1687 T. Brown Lib. Consc. in Dk. 
Buckhm. ’s Wks. (1705) II. 126 Affairs were come to that 
pass, that he durst hardly show his Nose over his hatch. 
3688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 336/1 An Hatch, .is a diminu- 
; tive Field Gate, .only to Jet a single Beast in and out of the 
Field, .also for Milk Maids to go in and out safely without 
Climing or going over Stiles. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Etig., 11 . 
000 A poor. . Scholar begging for some Relief at the Kitchen- 
Hatch. 3879 Trollope J. Caldigate (1880) 37 He. .passing 
by the well-known buttery hatches, looked into the old hall 
for the last time. 

p. c 3440 Promp. Parv. 233/2 Hec, hek, or hetche, or a 
dore (A", hecche, S. heke, or hech', antica. c 3456 Turnam. 
Tottenham 205 Sum on dores, and some on hech. a 3529 
Skelton Dk. Albany 155 Go begge a byt Of brade, at ylke 
mannes heebe. 

t k. Jig. esp. in proverbial phrase. To keep (set, 
have) a hatch before the door : to keep silence. Obs. 
3555 R. Smith in FoxcA. 4- M . (16841 III. 336/2 Seeing God 
hath given a Tongue, And put it under power: The surest 
way it is to set A hatch before the door. 3579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 53, I wish that euery rebuker shoulde place a 


hatch before the doore. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 21 
Tush (quoth his wife) profite is a good hatch before the 
dore. 3594 Knacke to Kncnue in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 535, 
I say no more, 'Tis good to have a hatch before the door. 

c. 1 Salt-making term. The door of a furnace ’ 
(Cheshire Gloss. 18S6). 
f 2. A hay-rack; ^Heck^A*;*. Obs. 
c 3420 Anturs of Arth. xxxv. Hay hely thay hade in 
haches vn-hijte (Douce MS. in haches on hight]. 

3 . Naut. t a - Formerly (in pi., rarely sing.), A 
movable planking forming a kind of deck in ships ; 
hence, also, the permanent deck. Obs . Hence Under 
hatches — below deck ; + over hatch — overboard. 
F>. Now (since deck has become the term for the 
permanent covering of the hold), A trap-door 
or grated framework covering the openings in the 
deck called hatchways. (The phr. under hatches 
is now associated with the last sense.) 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 179 A lodes-mon ly3tly lep vnder 
hachches. c 3350 Will. Palerne 2770 [They] busked hem bo)>e 
sone aboue J>e hacches. c 3385 Chaucer L. G. W. 648 Cleo- 
patra, He pouryth pesyn up on the hachis sledere. 1495-7 
Naval Acc. Hen. VII 177 For x dossen Candell. .bought & 
spent vnder the haches in tyme of Reparacion of the sayd 
Ship. 15. . Egyngecourte no in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 97 With 
theyr takyls they launched many a longe bote, And ouer 
hache threw them in to the streame. 3530 Palsgr. 229/2 
Hatche of a shippe, tiliac, trappe. 3548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII, 15 The Scottes foughte sore on the hatches. 
3552 Huloet, Hatche of a shyppe where they walke, 
pcrgula. 3573-80 Baret^/z'. H 223 The hatches, ordeckes 
in a ship, where men stand to fight, cataslroma. 3581 L. 
Aldcrsey in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 178 Vp I went to the top 
of the hatches. 3582 N. Lichefield tr. CastanhcddsConq.E. 
Inti. xxv. 64 a, Commaunded him to prison vnder the hatches. 
3588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 48 The maryners lay and slept 
upon the hatches. 3554 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. tv. 17 We 
pac’d along Vpon the giddy footing of the Hatches. 3598 
W. Phillips Linschoten in Arb. Garner III. 19 They have 
..cabins above the hatches. 1611 Cotgr., Tiliac , the 
Orelop, or Arloup, or, more generally, the hatches of a ship. 
1617 Minsheu Ductor, The Hatches of a shippe,.so called 
because they fall to like an hatch of a doore. 3700 Dryden 
Ceyx «5- Alcyone 346 Seas impell’d by winds .. Assault the 
sides and o’er the hatches tow’r. 3762 Falconer Shipwr. 
n. 382 Then burst the hatches off. 3825 J. Neal Bro. 
Jonathan II. 298 When.. we came to heave the hatches, we 
found him. 3869 C. Gibbon R. Gray vii, The object crawled 
along the deck to the hatchway of the hold, raising the 
hatch cautiously, and disappeared. 

p. la 3400 Morte Arth. 3683 Owt of botes on burde was 
husked with stonys, Belt down of j>e beste, brystis the 
hetches. 3533 Douglas /Ends v. xiv. 19 Endlang the 
hechis lyand heir and thatris. 

C. A square or oblong opening in the deck, by 
which cargo is lowered into the hold ; a hatchway. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 99 He was going to see the 
covers of the Hatches of forty of the fish ships ..nailed 
down. 3873 Act 36 <$• 37 Viet. c. 88 Sched. i, Hatches with 
open gratings, instead of the close hatches which are usual 
in merchant vessels. 

4 . Jig. Under (the) hatches : Down in position or 
circumstances ; in a state of depression, humilia- 
tion, subjection, or restraint ; down out of sight. 

c 3550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 21 Ye have, .brought your- 
self ..so far under the hatches, .that ye cannot find the way 
to rise again. 3621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. vi. (1651) 
156 If he be poor .. he is under hatches, dejected, rejected 
and forsaken. 3649 Milton Eikoti. xxvii. 511 In this servile 
condition to have kept us still under hatches. 3678-9 
Foulkes Alann Sinn . 7 Conscience has been kept under 
hatches. ^ 3730 in Hearne Collect . 7 Mar. (O. H. S.) II. 356 
The "Whigs must, .think the Church under Hatches. 1818 
Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 143 It is impossible to live in a 
country which is continually under hatches. 

5 . transf. a. An opening in the floor of a timber- 
shed or other building, which is covered by a trap- 
door ; also, the trap-door itself. 

1888 in JVard <$■ Lock's Teclttt . Diet. 

+ b. Mining. An opening made in the ground. 
3673 Phil. Trans. VI. 2099 We sink.. an Essay hatch (an 
orifice made for the search of a vein). 3753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Hatches .. used in Cornwal, to express any of the 
openings of the earth, either into mines, or in search of them. 

6. A flood-gate or sluice. See also quot. 1727-51. 

J 53 1-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII , c. 8 § i All the sand, stones, 
grauell, and robell digged about.. the said tin, there to be 
wholly and surely kept, by the said hatches and ties, out and 
irom the said fresh riuers or water-courses. 3587 [see Flood- 
hatch]. 1669 Worudge Syst. Agric. (1681) 326 Hatches, 
Flud-gates placed in the water to obstruct its Current. 
X727-51 Chambers Cycl., Hatches. . the word is particularly 
used for certain dams, or mounds.. to prevent the water that 
issues from the stream-works, and tin-washes in Cornwal, 
“® ni running into the fresh rivers. 3758 Descr. Thames 60 
Ine Navigation. .was impeded by Hatches, Stopps and 
' jj rs 'i X ^° C° L ' Hawker Diary (1893) II. 187 The water 
suddenly abated, and we then opened the doors, and let it 
rooms as from a mill hatch. 1879 Jefferies 
Wild Life in S. Co. 107 The farmers lower down the brook 
pul* up the hatches to let the flood pass. 

7 . ‘A contrivance for trapping salmon’ (Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk. 1867). Cf. Heck sb. 1 2. 

. *8*6 J. Thomson Etym. Eng. Wds. s.v., A salmon caught 
machine called a hek or natch. 

8. A wooden bed-frame. ? Obs. 

? Scott (Webster 1864), A rude wooden stool, and 
still ruder hatch or bed-frame. 

8. alt rib. and Comb., as (sense 1) \ hatch- 
stead-, (3) hatch-man, -nail, -noup, -ring-, (3 c) 
hatch-Jtead, -ladder-, hatch-bar, hatch-deck (see 
quots.); hatch-gate, ( a ) a wicket, (li) - sense 6. 
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i8z8 Webster s.v. Hatch, The grate or frame of cross-bars 
laid over the opening in a ship’s deck, now called * hatch- 
bars* 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk Hatch-bars, to secure 
the hatches. Ibid., * Hatch-deck, gun brigs had hatches in- 
stead of lower decks. 1824 Miss MitfoRd Village Ser. 1, 
(1863)74 We reached the *hatch-gate, with the white cottage 
beside it. 1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (1880) S9 Some lock 
or hatch-gate. 1854 Hall Caine Manxman v. iii, The sea 
..washed the faces of the men as they sat in oilskins on the 
*hatch-head. 1465 Mann. <5* Hoitselt. Exp. 201 Item, for 
iiij. c. *hache navle, xvj. d. 1785 Genii. Mag. LV. 1. 429 
Ventilators . . placed at the fore, main, and mizen *hatch- 
noup. ?e *475 Hunt. Hare 261 Thei myghtt not passe the 
dure threscwold, Nor lope ouer the *hache-styd. 

Hatch, sb 2 [f. Hatch v .*] The action of 
hatching, incubation ; that which is batched ; a 
brood (of young). 

1629 Gaule Holy Madn . 244 A Serpent of a Difficult 
hatch, and dangerous.^ 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 14s These birds make a second hatch. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec, ix, (1878) 240 Two hybrids from the 
same parent but from different hatches. 1875 Whyte Mel- 
ville Katerfello ii. (1876) 15 If she addles all these as she 
addled the last hatch, I’ll forswear keeping fowls. 189a 
Field a June 832/1 There was a good hatch of Mayfly, and 
the fish were taking them fairly well. 

Jig. 1597 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV, nr. i. 86 Such things become the 
Hatch and Brood of Time. 1602 — Ham. 111. i. 174 There’s 
something in his soule, O’re which his Melancholly sits on 
brood, And I do doubt the hatch, and the disclose Will be 
some danger. 1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 297 The canon- 
izing of Saints by Popes is of a latter hatch. 

Hatch, sb$ Also 7 hache. [f. Hatch v. 2 ] 
An engraved line or stroke ; esp. one of those by 
which shading is represented in an engraving. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. no Sculptors in their 
strongest shadows . . do draw their double Haches. 1662 
Evelyn Chalcogr. v. 118 The conducting of Hatches and 
stroaks, whether with pen, point, or Graver. Ibid. v. 129 
To discern an Original print from a Copy print, .is a knack 
very easily attain’d ; because ’tis almost impossible to imitate 
every hatch, and to make the stroaks of exact and equal 
dimensions. 1747 Creed in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 449 Sounds 
of minute Duration will be expressed by the Pencils by small 
Hatches geometrically proportion’d to those Durations. 
i8xi Self Instructor 524 Working in hatches with a middling 
full pencil. 1855 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. Ages iv. 1S0 He 
uses but few hatches in his shadows. 

t Hatch, sbA Obs . [a. F. hache hatchet : see 
Hache.] A hatchet. 

1704 in B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) II. 132, 100 
large Hatches or light Axes made pretty broad. 1716 Ibid. 
(1865) I. 33 To run upon them with their Hatches. 18x0 
Naval Chron. XXIV. 197 To demand three whale teeth and 
twelve hatches for their ransom, 
f Hatch, sbfi Obs. [? var. of Hitch.] A knot. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 288/2 At a Hundred threds 
round the Reel .. Housewives make a Hatch as some call it, 
or a Knot, or an Hank. 

Hatch, sb.a Curling. — Hack sb. 1 2 b. 

a 18x3 [see Hack sb. 1 2 b]. 

Hatch, v A Forms : 3 pa. t. ha^te, 4 pa.pple. 
y-haht, i-hey3t,5 haughte; 4-6 hacche, 5 hetch, 
5-6 hatch©, 7 hach, 6- hatch. • [Early ME. 
hacche{n , pa. t. haje, prob. OE. *hvccccan (not 
recorded) : related to MHG. hecken (see Grimm 
H 746), Svv. hcicka, Da. kxkke to hatch from the 
egg. Ulterior etymology unknown.] 

1 . vt tr. To bring forth young birds from the egg 
by incubation. 

a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 105 Thu. .leidest thar-on thy foie ey; 
Tho hit bi-com that he ha3te, And of his eyre briddes y-ra3te. 
x 399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 44 pis brid .. hopith ffor to 
hacche or heruest begynne. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 226 
That hath lately hatched, or brought forth, .effcettts. 1719 
T>'\J rfey Pills (1872) VI. 316 My Hen has hatched to-day. 
1879 Daily News 19 Apr. 3/3 Robins and hedge-sparrows 
are now setting or hatching-out. 

2 . trans. To bring forth from the egg either by 
natural or artificial heat. (Also with forth , out.) 
a. with the young as obj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. xn. i. (Tollem. MS.\ Whan 
hire 3onge briddes bej> newliche i hey3t (1495 haughte]. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Hetchyd, as by rdys, tus, 
fetatus. 1545 J oye Exp. Dan, 2 These . . wil sitte their egges 
and hatche forth their chikens. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. iv. (1586) 160 You must not take the chickins away as 
they be hatcht. 1653 Walton Angler x. 189 Barnacles 
and young Goslings bred by the Suns heat and the rotten 
planks of an old Ship, and hatched of trees. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 241 In this fortress the male and female 
hatch and bring up their brood with security. 1890 Spectator 
3 Feb., One of them having failed to hatch out a brood, 
b. with the egg as obj. : To incubate. 

X382 WycLlF/ja. ljx. 5 [The ey] that is hacchid, shal breken 
out in to a cokatrice. 1555 Edf.n Decades 9 Sume haue 
alredy hatched their egges. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 
424^ Turtles, or Tortoises »- came ashoar to lay their Eggs, 
which these Sands hatch. 1834 McMurtrie Cuvier s Anim. 
Kingd. 168 No Reptile hatches its eggs. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Prod. Agric . (ed. 4) II. 4 These eggs are hatched by 
the heat of the sun. 

3 . intr. for pass. a. Of the young : To come 
forth from the egg. b. Said of the egg. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 849 Why should, .hateful cuckoos hatch 
in sparrows’ nests? 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hatching, 
After this they put in the eggs to hatch. 1867 F. Francis 
AngUngv. (x88o) 178 Larva; rising from the bottom to hatch 
out. x888 Lloyd Pryce Pheasant Rearing 26 The eggs 
will hatch out in from twenty-three to twenty-five days. 

A. transj. {trans.) Of other animals, and gener- 
ally : To bring forth, bring into existence, breed. 
a 1327 Pd, Songs (Camden) 237 Gedelynges. . Palefreiours 


ant pages, Ant boyes with' boste ; Alle weren y-haht Of an 
horse thoste. *587 Mtrr. Mag., Bladnd xvii, Would you 
not maruell then, what monsters now doth nature hatche. 
1692 Ray Dissol. World ii. (1732) 7 Hatching., or quicken- 
ing and bringing to Perfection the Seeds. 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 7 Serving as a nursery bed to hatch .. the infant 
plant, a 1845 Hood To Sylv. Urban vii. Parishioners, — 
hatched, — husbanded,— and wived. 

+ 5 . intr. To brood {Jig.) Obs. 

1655 H. Vaughan Si lex Scint. 62 Thick darkness lyes And 
hatcheth o’er thy people. 

6. fig. {trans.) To bring to maturity or full de- 
velopment, esp. by a covert or clandestine process ; 
to contrive, devise, originate and develop. Also 
with up, forth. 

1549 CoverdalE, etc. Erasrn. Par. /as. 39 Other mennes 
swette hatched vp you. X596 Bell Surv. Popery hi. x.‘ 436 
Transubstantiation. .was first hatched by pope Innocentius 
the third of that name. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 298 He 
that mischiefe hatcheth, mischiefe catcheth. 1678 Wanley 
Word. Lit. World v.i. § 100.468/2 The Gunpowder Treason 
was hatched here in England. 1778 Mad. D ’ Arb lay Z? firry 
23 Aug., How I wish you would hatch up a comedy between 
you ! 1873 S. & J- Horner Florence I. xviii. 274 Charged 
with hatching plots against the State. 

b. intr. for pass. (In to be hatching , orig. from 
vbl. sb., to be a- hatching.) 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 74 Who finds his warm 
heart hatch into a. nest Of little eagles and young loves. 
1654 Trai-p Comm. Ter. ii. 2 Treason hatching in his heart. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. 11. 140 The great dangers and 
plots, that were now hatching against the State. 

Hence Hatched ppl. a. 

X781 Cowper Retirement 64 These hatched, and those 
resuscitated worms. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
xix. 484 They suspected it to be a hatched rumour. 

Hatch, v. 2 Also 5-6 hach(e. [a. F. hache-r 
to cut, hack, draw lines upon metal, paper, etc., f. 
hache hatchet : see Hache ; cf. Cross-hatch.] 

1 . trans . To cut, engrave, or draw a series of 
lines, generally parallel, on (a metal, wood, or 
paper surface) ; chiefly used for shading in engraving 
or drawing. In quot. 1 598 used of 1 cutting ’ a file. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iv. Handie-cra/ls 522 He 
hatcheth files, and hollow vices wormeth. 1661 Morgan 
Spit. Gentry lA. 3 Sable., is aptly expressed by lines hatchid 
across one another. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 55 This 
Globular end must be Hatch’d with a fine cut, by a File- 
cutter. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. 194 Distinguished in the 
plan by being hatched with slant lines. 1833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II. 82 Having heated the steel, .they hatch 
it over and across with the knife. 

trans/. 1858 Herschel Outl.Astron. vii. § 43o(ed. 5) 283 
The exterior of another [moon crater] is all hatched over with 
deep gullies. 

absol. x6ox Holland Pliny xxxv. x. 1 1 . 535 To hach also, 
vea and to fill within, requireth..much labour. 1669 A. 
Browne Ars Piet, 101 Before that you begin to Hatch or 
shadow, you must draw all the outmost lines with a needle. 

2 . To inlay with narrow strips or lines of a dif- 
ferent substance ; to lay strips or plates of gold or 
silver in or on (a surface) by way of ornament. (In 
quot. 1480 with the material inlaid as obj.) 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV{ 1830) 160, xij yerdes of clothe 
of silver hached uppon satyn grounde. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII, 77 The fether was blacke and hached with gold. 
1599 Nashe Lentcii Stuff e (1871)35, 1 might enamel and 
hatch ouer this deuice more artificially and masterly. 1621 
Hakewill David’s Vow 224 The handle or pummell hatcht 
or inameld. X679 Bond. Gaz. No. 1395/4 A Hanger, with a 
Sawe on the back, hatch'd with silver. 1820 Scott Monast. 
xvi, The poignet being of silver exquisitely hatched. 

3 . transf. and fig. 

a X556 Harpalus' Compl. ix. in Gilfillan Less-known Poets 
(1859) I- 129 It seem’d unhap had him long hatcht In midst 
of his dispairs. *116x3 Overbury A Wife (1638) 218 A 
Rymer Is a fellow whose face is hatcht all over with impu- 
dence. a\ 621 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry Theodoret H. iii, 

A fair design . . To which your worth is wedded, your pro- 
fession Hatch'd in, and made one piece. 1649 G.. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. IV, ccxxv, His sword . . Hatch’t in Blood 
Royal 1 . 1658 Brathwait Honest Ghost, To State Censor 
A iv, A Rubrick Story, ach’t in blood. 

Hence Hatched ppl. a. Hatched moulding : a 
kind of moulding used in Norman architecture, 
formed with two series of oblique parallel incisions 
crossing each other. 

1607 'hlwnvE.ToU'Your Five Gallants H. iii, One gilt hatcht 
rapier and dagger. 1842-76 Gwilt A rchit. § 397 The most 
usual ornaments were . . 7. The hatched. 1846 Parker Gloss. 

A rchit. s.v. Moulding, The Hatched moulding is also hot 
uncommon, and is found early in the style, as it can be cut 
conveniently without the aid of a chisel, with the pick onlj'. 
x 8 68 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 223 Simple carvings, 
chiefly hatcht work or straight lines. 

+ Hatch., Obs. [f. Hatch jA 1 ] trans. To 
close (a door) with a hatch ; to close. 

1581 Sidney Astr. Stella xx xviii, While sleepe begins 
with heauy wings To hatch mine eyes. *6o8 Shaks. Per. tv. 
ii- 37 'Twere not amiss to keep our door hatched. 

t Hatch, vA- Obs . [var. of Hack v}] trans . 
To hoe (seed) into the ground ; = Hack z>A 4. 

*653 Plat Gard. Eden 78 Hatch them into the ground 
with a rake striken thicke upon them. 

f Hatch, vf> Obs. [Cf. Hack vA 13.] intr . 
To cough. 

1733 Revolution Politicks 111. 63 His Holiness .. when 
my Lord had gone a pretty way in his Speech, did mimick, 
hatch, and pretend to be taken with a violent Fit of Coughing. 

Hatch, vfi, obs. var. of Hitch v. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hatcbyd,or remevyd (AT. hichtd, 

S. hychyd), amotus, remotus. 


HATCHET. 

Ha'tcll-boat. [f. Hatch sir A + Boat.] a. 
* A sort of small vessel known as a pilot boat, 
having a deck composed almost entirely of hatches ’ 
(Smyth Sailor’s Woid-hk.). b. ‘A kind of half- 
decked fishing boat ; one which has a hatch or well 
for keeping fish ’ (Simmonds Diet. Trade 185S). 

1867 J. Macgregor Voy. Alone iii. 47 The poor little 
hatch-boat has come near with, .its scanty crew. 
Hatchel (hte'tjl), sb. Forms; a. 4 hechele, 
heehil, 5 hychele, 6-7 hetchell, -ill, hiehel, 7 
(9 dial.) hetchel, hitchel. ( 3 . 7-9 hatchel(l. 
[A parallel form to Hackle sb.-, q.v. for etymo- 
logical relations. 'Of the various Hng. forms, hechcle 
( hetchel ) and hekele, are the earlier, and appear to 
be the southern and northern forms of OE. *h{ccl ; 
while hackle and hatchet point to a parallel Jorm 
*hsscel. Hatchet may be merely a late variant of 
hetchel with the vowel assimilated to hackle ; hitchel 
seems to be a casual variant.] An instrument for 
combing flax or hemp ; = Hackle sb.-. Heckle. 

a. a 1300 Sat. People Kildare xix. in E. E. P. (1862) 1 55 
Ich makid on of 30U sit opon a heehil. 14, . Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 595/12 Mataxa , an hychele. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 
Hetchell for flaxe, serancq, serant, 1622 Mabbb tr. Ale- 
man's Guzman d’Alf. 11. 261 Spindles, reeles, dlstaffes, and 
hitchels for flaxe. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Hiehel. 

fl. x6xx Cotgr., Fcrreur, a flax-combe, orhatchell. 1656 \V. 
D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. ¥* 385 They are. .hatchelled 
with an iron hatched. 1794 Rigging <$• Seamanship I. 54 
A Haichell .. has forty sharp-pointed iron teeth, one foot 
long, fixed in wood. 1853 J. S. Barry Hist. Sk. Hanover, 
Mass. 38 The hatchel, and swingling-knife, alas ! are num- 
bered., with the things that were but are not ! 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hatchel-maker, - teeth . 
14.. Voc . in Wr.-Wulcker 595/14 Mataxarius , an hychel- 
maker. i6ox Holland Pliny II. 4 Kembed with hetchell 
teeth of yron. 1721-2 in Hist.Northfield, Mass. (1875) 160 
To making 36 hatchel teeth 030. 

Hatchel, V. Forms : a. 4 hecchele, 5 hych- 
ele, 6 hetchyll, 7 (9 dial.) hetchel, hitchel. 0. 

6 hachell, 6-9 hatchel(l. [f. prec. ; cf. Hackle, 
Heckle.] 

1 . trans. To dress (flax or hemp) with a hatchel ; 
to hackle. 

a. c 1325 Gloss. IV. de Btblesw. in Wright Voc. X56 La serence 
[gloss the hechele] dont pernet E vostre lyn serencet [gloss 
hechelet]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii. (Tollem. 
MS.), [Flax] is knokked and bett . . ribbed and hecchelid 
[1535 heckled] and sponne. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wfdcker 595/1 1 
Mataxo, to hychele. 1530 Palsgr. 583/2, I hetchyll, je 
cerance. ^ 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Ivipr. (1653) 260-1 
Hetchelling and dressing it up. 

fl. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Serancer du tin, 
too hatchell flaxe. 1608 Hey wood Lvcrccc 11. ii. (Song), 
She her flaxe and tow did hatchel. 1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2729/4 Breaking, Swingling, and preparing it to be 
Hatchelled. 1883 Harpers Mag. Aug. 390/1 The flax is 
. .hatchelled to. .arrange the fibres for spinning. 

2 . Jig. To harass, worry ; cf. Heckle, rare. 

1833 Carlyle Cagliostro in Misc. Ess. (x888> V. 95 Be- 

writted, fleeced, hatchelled, bewildered and bedevilled. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. 10 Aug. 8/1 He doesn’t ‘hetchel’ either of 
them into misery. 

Hence Ha’tchelled ppl. a., Ha-tcBeUing* vbl. 
sb. ; also Ha'tclieller, a flax-dresser, heckler. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 595/13 Mataxator , mataxairix, 
an hycheler. 1573 Lane. Wills III. 62, xx knokes of 
hatchelled lyne. i6or Holland Pliny xix. i, The short 
shuds or shives that are . . parted in the hetchelling. x6xx 
Cotgr., Serancier, a flax-man, a hatcheller, or comber of 
flax. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. r 385 That 
which is separated in- hatchelling is hurds and tow. X794 
Rigging «$- Seamanship 1 . 56 Over which is the hatchelling- 
Ioft. 1798 F. Leighton Let. to J. Boucher 17 Mar. (MS.), 

I have lately met with a Shropshire word new to me, viz. 
Hatcheler, it means a dresser of flax or hemp. 

Hatcber (hartjh-i). [f. Hatch v . 1 + -er h] 

1 . One who or that which hatches (eggs}. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 381 The Oven producing. .three 
or foure hundred living Chickens, .the Hatcher or Curator, 
is onely Recompensed according to the living numbers. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais v. viii. (1737) 3 ° A Curse light on 
the Hatcher of the ill Bird. 1838 Tait's Mag. \ . 600 
Those diligent hatchers who cackle so much and sit so little. 

b. spec . A contrivance in which eggs are 
hatched ; an incubator. 

1884 Day in Fisheries Exhib. Lit. II. 84 Chester’s semi- 
rotating hatcher. 1888 Lloyd Pryce Pheasant Rearing 37 
Take them [the eggs] from under the hen, and place them 
in the drawer of the hatcher. 

2 . Jig. A contriver, deviser, plotter, covert or 
clandestine producer. 

1581 Savile T acitus’ Hist. 1. vii. (159 1 ) 5 The crime 
whereof themselves were the hatchers. 1647 x Rapp 
Eph. v. 3 He found theaters to be the very hatchers of ail 
wicked nesse. 1704 Swift T. Tub ix, A great hatcher and 
breeder of business. s8 83 SirT. Martin Ld. Lyn 
v. 135 His informant, as the batchers of anecdotes too ouen 
are, was under a delusion. -i 

Hatchery (hm-tjbri). [f. Hatch vA + J 
A hatching establishment,; spec, one for hatcning 
the ova of fish by artificial means. 

. .see the importance . .of fish hatcheries. ... 

Hatchet (bm-tjet), sb. Forms: 4-6 hnehet 4 
acchett, hachit, 5 hachytt, hacchet, 6 hach-, 

. a—* 
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batcbette, 5- hatchet (7 -ed). [a. F. hackelte 

fern. (13th c. hacete in Littre), dim. f. kaeke ax. 

In 15 th c., F. had also hachei (masc.).] 

1 . A smaller or lighter ax with a short handle, 
adapted for use with one hand. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 174 A 5heman . . suld dryf the 
vayn, and ber Ane hachit, that war scharp to scher, Vndir 
his belt. 3377 Langl. P. PI. B. zix. 304 Alle fiat here)?. . 
Axe, o)>er hachet [C. iv. 362 acchett]. c 3400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxi. 94 Men hewez with a hacchet aboute j>e fote of 
pe tree. 1474 Caxton C/tesse 6t He ought to haue on his 
gyrdel a sharpe or crokyd hatchet. 3577 B. Googe Hcres- 
bach's Hush. 1. (1586) nb, Axes, Hatchettes, and Sithes, of 
all sortes. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative. (1865) 11 . 114'lhe 
Indians.. knocked the poor Maid down with their Hatchets, 
and gave her many Wounds. 3703 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 

95 The Hatchet ..hi to Hew tne Irregularities off such 
pieces of Stuff which may be sooner Hewn than Sawn. 
3831 D. Wilson Prch. Ann. I. vi. 184 Hatchets or wedges 
are among the most abundant.. relics of the Stone period. 

2 . Phrases, f To hangup one's hatchet', to cease 
from one’s labours ; to take a rest. Ohs, To take 
or dig up the hatchet : to take up arms in warfare, 
to commence hostilities. To bitty the hatchet : to 
lay down one’s arms; to cease from hostilities. 
(These two phrases are derived from the customs 
of the North American Indians.) To throw ( 'fling , 
sling) the hatchet', to make exaggerated statements. 
See also Helve. 

<11327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 223 Hang up thyn hachet 
ant thi knyf, whfl him lasteth the lyf with the longe 
shonkes. C3430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 69 Hange up kin 
hachet & take j>i reste. c 1530 R. Hilles Common- PL Bk. 
(,1858) 140 When thou hast well done hang up thy hatchet. | 
1753 G. Washington yrnl. Writ. 3889 I. 21 Three Nations 
of French Indians had taken up the Hatchet against the j 
English. 3780 G. Parker Life's Painter xii. 85 Many 1 
. .habituate themselves by degrees to a mode of the hatchet- 
flinging extreme. 3794 J. Jay Corr. fy Pub. Papers (1893) 
IV. 347 To use an Indian figure, may the hatchet henceforth 
be buried for ever. 3837 \V. Irving Capt . Bonneville III. 
219 The chiefs met; the amicable pipe was smoked, the 
hatchet buried, and peace formally proclaimed. 1893 T. B. 
Foreman Trip to Spain 97 The ladies titter, knowing, as 
we do, the skipper’s habit of slinging the hatchet. 

3. attrib . and Comb., as hatchet-edge, -head, -man, 
-work ; hatchet-like adj. ; hatchet -fashion adv. ; 
hatchet-face, a narrow and very sharp face : so 
hatchet-fist, -jaw; hatchet-faced a., having a 
hatchet-face : so hatchet-headed a . ; t hatchet- 
fitch {vetch), a leguminous plant, Securigcra 
Coronilla — Ax-fitch; hatchet-stake, a small 
anvil for bending thin sheet metal. 

1858 H. Miller Cruise Betsy vi. 98 The Scuir. .resembled 
a sharp *hatchet-edge presented. to the sky. 1650-65 Whar- 
ton Irks. (1683) 389 Their Prodigious Ears, Short Hair, and 
■^Hatchet-Faces. 3707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. 
(17091 372 A Lanthom Jaw’d Woman, with a Hatchet Face. 
3855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviu. (1871) II. 351 They had 
pulled him about and called him Hatchet-face ! a 3700 
B. E, Diet. Cant . Crciv, * H atchet-fac'd, Hard-favor’d, 
Homely. 3824 W. Irving T. Trav, 1. 32 A thin hatchet- 
faced gentleman, with projecting eyes like a lobster. 1798 
Sporting Mag. XII. 18 A most violent and unexpected 
blow of his *hatchet fist. 3597 Gerarde Herbal 11. d. 1055 
* Hatchet Fetches. Ibid. 3057 In English, Axseed, Axwoort, 
Ax-fitch, and Hatchet Fitch. 1829-55 Loudon's Encycl. 
Plants 638 Hatchet Vetch. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. India (3854) 322 The heavy-shouldered, *hatchet« 
headed, zebra-striped brute before him. 1755 G. Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 3889 I. 299 note. To detain both inulattoes 
and negroes . .and employ them as Pioneers or * Hatchet men. 
1836 H. G. Knight Arc/tit. Tour Normandy xxiii. 399 The 
most common mouldings are the billet, the nail-head, the ; 
chevron, the zig-zag or embattled frette, *hatchet, nebule, 
star, rope, beak-head, dog-tooth. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. 85 
This their digging or *hatchet work they help out by fire 
. . making the inside of their Canoa hollow. 3840 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps i. § 10. 20 Choose . . the Norman hatchet work, 
instead of the Flaxman frieze and statue. 

Hence + Hatchet v. irons., to cut with a hatchet. 
1603 Florio Montaigne Ded., I . . serve but as Vulcan to 
hatchet this Minerva from that Jupiter’s bigge braine. 1700 
S. Parker . Six Phil. Ess. 36 A large stump of a Tree .. 
hatcheted into an Elbow Chair. 

Hatcbettin (hartjetin). Also -ettine, -etin(e. 
Min. [Named after C. Hatchett, the discoverer 
of columbium and tantalium : see -IN.] 1 . =next. 

1823 Thomson s Aitnals Ser. 11. I. 336 It should be distin- 
guished by the nameofHatchetine. 3852 IK Phillips' Eleut. 
Introd. Min . 627 . i86x Bristow Gloss. Min., Hatchettine , a 
Mineral Tallow. Occurs either flaky like spermaceti, or 
subgranular like. bees- wax. _ 2883 Pop. Edttc. VI. 50 Mineral 
tallow or hatchetine is the lightest of the known minerals, its 
specific gravity being 0-6078. 

2 . =ChiUSMATIT£. 1868 Dana Min. 728. 

Hatchettite (hwtjetait). Min. [f. as prec. 
4- -1TE.] A yellowish-white suhtransparent fossil 
resin or wax-like hydrocarbon found in the coal- 
measures of South Wales. 

xS68 Dana Min. 732 Conybeare. .stated that, .hatchettite 
melts in warm water under 270® F. 

Hatcliettolite (hse'tjetotait). Min. [f. as 
prec. + -Lite.] A columbate of uranium, of yellow- 
brown colour and resinous lustre. 

3877 Atner. yrnl. Sc. Ser. Jit. XIII. 369 Hatchettolite is 
doubtless a neutral columbate of uranium oxide and lime. 

Hatchety (hse’tjeti), a. [f. Hatchet + -t.] Re- 
sembling a hatchet ; thin and sharp : said of the 
face. Cf. hatchct-faccd. 


2852 Fraser's Mag.YTlM I.654 Losing had a thin hatchety 
face. 2873 Besakt & Rice Little Girl Il. vi. 82 Some of 
their, are flat-faced, some of them are inclined to be 
U G. 11 July 3/2 The other a 

vbl. sbP [f.. Hatch 3 ^. 1 ] 

1 in its various senses. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 606/6 Pullifieacio, hacchynge. 
1555 W. Watreman Fardle Faciotis Pref. 28 Euen from the 
firste hatchynge of the worlde. 2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman eTAl/l 11. 257 Good marriages are not chickins of 
every dayes hatching. 2840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 478/1 
The twenty-one days required for the hatching of chickens, 
b. alt rib. and Comb. 

1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour (1864) III. 24 A shop in 
Leicester Square, where Cantello’s hatching-eggs machine 
was. 2883 Fisheries Exhtb. Catal. 203 Model of hatching 
house .. fitted up with miniature hatching apparatus ..Fer- 
guson hatching jars . . hatching troughs . . hatching boxes 
[etc.]. 2884 Day in Fisheries Exhib. Lit. II. 75 Carp re- 

quire a hatching-pond. 1885 Chr. World 15 Jan. 37/3 
That, .hatching-place of hellish plots of wholesale murder. 

Hatching*, vbl. sb.~ [f. Hatch v 2 +- -ing L] 
The action ot Hatch v 2 : the drawing of parallel 
lines so as to produce the effect of shading ; chiefly 
cotter., the series of lines so drawn ; hatches. 

In Heraldry different modes of hatching are used to 
represent the different tinctures or colours. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. v. (R.), Hatchings express’d by 
single strokes are ever the most graceful and natural; though 
of greater difficulty to execute, especially being any wayes 
oblique ; because they will require to be made broader and 
fuller in the middle, then either at tbeir entrance, or exit. 
2688 R. Holme Armoury in. 146/1 When one Hatching or 
Stroke in a piece of Work crosses another . . this is called a 
Double Shadow, also a Double Hatch. 1727-53 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., The first kind of hatching in pale, or from top to 
bottom, signifies gules or red. 18x6 Singer Hist. Cards 212 
The cross hatching in the print. 2870 Ruskin Led. Art 
vi. 363 The attempts to imitate the shading of fine draughts- 
men, by dotting and hatching. 

attrib. 2695 Dryden tr. Du Fresuy’s Art Paint. Wks. 
1808 XVII. 472 Those hatching strokes of the pencil. . 1798 
Characters in Ann. Reg. 360 A hatching style of pencilling. 
Ha* telling, vbl. sbfi Mining. = HATCH sbA 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Digging, Expressing the 
random openings which they make in search of mines, by 
the word hatching , or essay-hatching. 

Ha' telling, ppl. a. [f. Hatch vA + -i.n'g 2 .] 
That hatches, in various senses. 

1856 Aird Poet. Wks . 382 Yearning As if to cast some birth 
of shape from out Her hatching loins. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward 
DavidGrieve II. 127 To sit at home.,' like a hatching hen’. 

Hatchment 1 (hae*t|ment). [Shortened and 
altered from Achievement (q.v.) through the 
forms atcheament , at client ent, ate Id met it.} An 
escutcheon or ensign armorial ; = Achievement 3 ; 
esp. a square or lozenge-shaped tablet exhibiting 
the armorial bearings of a deceased person, which 
is affixed to the front of his dwelling-place. 

1548 Hall Chr on.. Hen. V , 50 The Hachementes wer 
borne onely by capitaynes. 1572 Bossewell Amtorie 11. 
121 b, Because ye may the better vnderstande what suche 
achementes bee. .It might be asked of me what thys worde 
acheucment meaneth. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 214 No 
Trophee, Sword, nor Hatchment o’re his bones. 2687 Wood 
Life (O. H. S.) III. 216 A hatchment or achivment hanging 
over the great gate leading into Magd. Coll. 1747 Hervey 
Mcdit. II. 62 .The.Hatchment suspended on the W all, or the 
Crape streaming in the Air, are silent intimations. 1755 
T. H. Croker Gr/._ Fur. xlt. xxx, Orlando, to adorn his 
atch’ment bright Did lofty Babel thunderstruck display. 
x8xo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXIX. 318 Ye windows 
dim with achinents, 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. <$- Pop. xiii. 
108 It is customary to place on a Hatchment some brief 
legend of a religious character. 

transf. 1617 Fletcher Valcntinian iv. iv, My naked 
sword Stands but a hatchment by me ; only held To shew 
I was a soldier. 2848 Dickens Dombcy xxx, With black 
hatchments of pictures blotching the walls. 

attrib. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, fp Pop. xxix. (ed. 3) 444 
Characteristics of modern hatchment-painting. 

t Hatchment 2 . Obs. [f. Hatch v. 2 + -ment.] 
The 'hatching* with which the hilt of a sword is 
ornamented. (See Hatch v. 2 2.) 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Sconif. Lady it. ii, Five Marks in 
hatchments to adorn this thigh. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch 
Hen. V, clxxviii. Scabbards teare From over-rusted Blades, 
to furbish them Worthy the Hatchment they intend to weare. 

Hatchway (hre'tjw/ 1 ). Also 7 hatches way. 
[f. Hatch sbP + Way.] 

1 . Plant. A square or oblong opening in the deck 
of a ship down which cargo is lowered into the 
hold ; also forming a passage from one deck to an- 
other. Qualified, as after-, fore-, main-hatchway. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 11 The hatches, the 
hatches, way, the holes in the commings. 1627 — Seaman's 
Gram. ii. 7 The Hatches way is . . where the goods are 
lowered that way right downe into the howle. 2745 P. 
Thomas yrnl. Anson's Key. 237 On the Larboard Side, 
a-breast the main Hatch- way. 1833 Marryat P. Simple vi, 
The sentry standing by me with his lantern over thecoomb- 
ings of the hatchway. 1836 — Midsh. Easy xii, Kicking 
Mr. Easthupp. .down the after-lower-deck hatchway, 
t 2. An opening in a weir or sluice : cf. Hatch 
sbP6. Obs. 

2705 Act 4 Cp 5 Anne c. 8 Preamb., Preventing the .. Fish 
to pass . . through their Fishing Wyres and Fishing Hatch- 
ways from the Sea into the said Rivers. 

3 . An opening in a floor, etc. which may be 
closed with a hatch or trap -door. (Applied by 
Scott to the sliding door of a box-bed.) 


* hatchety *. 1889 Pall Ma, 
hatchety-faced woman. 

Hatching (hrc'tjig). 
The action of Hatch v. 


2814 Scott Wav. xxxvii, Waverley had repeatedly drawn 
open, and they had as frequently shut, the hatchway of his 
cage. 1825 Beverley Lighting Act ii. 19 Leave open .. the 
door, hatchway or flap-window. 

4 . Comb., as hatchway-netting, -screen. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bh Hatchway ' nettings , net- 
tings sometimes placed, over the hatchways instead of grat- 
ings, for security and circulation of air. Hatchway-screens, 
pieces of fear-nought, or thick woollen cloth, put round the 
hatchways of a man-of-war in time of action, to screen the 
passages to the magazine. 

Hate (h*U), sbP Forms ; 1-4 (6 Sc.) hete, (1 
heate, 3 hsete), 3- bate, (3 ate, 4 bet, haat(e, 
bat, 6 Sc. heyt, bait). [OE. h$tc masc. = OS. 
hgti (\~hati-) ; cf. OHG. haz {hazzes) masc. and 
neut. (Ger. hasz m.), MDu. hale fem., m., hat m., 
Du. haat m., ON. hair, Goth, hath neut. ; these 
forms point to an OTeut. *hatoz, -izos (r— pre-Teut. 
*kodos, kodcsos) which passed into an i- stem in 
"\VGer. In ME. hete, het was, under the influence 
of the verb, and perh. of ON. hair, changed into 
hale.} 

1 . An emotion of extreme’ dislike or aversion ; de- 
testation, abhorrence, hatred. Now chiefly poet. 

Bf(nuu//(Z.) 2554 Hete wtes on-hrered. c 825 Vesp. Psalter 
cxxxix. 3 [cxl. 2] Da Sohtun heatas in heortan alne de^. 
c goo tr. B.rda's Hist. 111. xv. fxxi.) (1890) 222 He forseah & 
on hete hasfde men. c 1200 Ormin 4454 3 iff h u beresst 
hete and nty. c 1205 Lay. 20441 Muchel hunger & hrete 
[c 1275 hate], c izs° Gen. <5- Ex. 3638 WiS-uten ate and strif. 
c 1275 Lay. 8322 pat after hate comep loue. c 23x5 Shore- 
ham 161 Thou areredst therne storm And alle thys hete. 
1340 Ayenb. 8 Zenne of hate and of wrepe and of grat ire. 
2382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xiii. 15 With to myche greet haate. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 221 b/2 Arely- 
gyouse that shall haue in a hate the delectacyons of the 
flesshe. 2513 Douglas sEtteis xiii. Prol. 129 Thus sayr me 
dredis I sal thoill a heyt, For the graue study I haue so 
long forleyt. 2570 Satir. Poems Reform, xviii. 107 Jour In- 
obedience hes purchessit Goddis hait. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vii. 54 Unimaginable as hate in Heav’n. 1777 Sir W. Jones 
Ess. Imit. Arts in Poems, etc. 195 Where there is vice, 
which is detestable in itself, there must be hate. 1877 Mrs. 
Ouphant Makers Flor. i. 10 Generations which succeeded 
each other in the same hates and friendships, 
b. The object of hatred, poetic . 

3592 Shaks. Rom. % yul. 1. v. 140 My onely Loue sprung 
from my onely hate. 2594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido in. ii, 
Here lies my hate, Aeneas’ cursed brat. 1713 Swift 
Cadenus «$• Vanessa 505 Of half mankind the dread and hate. 

2 . Comb., as hale-bearing ad ). ; hate-philtre, - wile . 

3682 N. O. Soileau's Lutrin 1.45 The hideous clang of her 
hate-bearing wing. _ a 2822 Shelley in Athenaeum 2 Mar. 
(1895) 276/1 Why is it that we all write love-songs? why 
shouldn't we write hate-songs? 2B84 Tennyson Bechet iv. ii. 
165 Brew. .A strong hate-philtre as may madden him. 1895 
Morris Beenvulf 17 He with his hate-wiles Of sudden harms 
framed. 

Hate, liaet (h?t), sb.~ Sc. Forms: 6-J- haid, 
8-9 haet, hait, hate, 9 hado. orig. The words 
hae't in the phrase Deil hae't (South Sc. Ziae’d), 
‘ Devil have it ! ’ This deprecatory expression be- 
came a strong negative (cf. Devil 21), and thus 
equivalent to ‘Devil a bit’, i.e. not a bit, not a 
whit. Hence hnet, with an ordinary negative, as 
not a liaet , came sometimes to be understood as 
equivalent to ‘ whit, atom or ‘ anything, the 
smallest thing that can be conceived’ (Jamieson). 

c 2590 James VI in Rowe Hist. Kirk, Coronis {a 1650), 
Wodr. Soc. (1842) 419 The King replyed : 'The Divill haue 
it aills you, but that, ye would all be alyke, and ye cannot 
abyde anytobe oueryou’. [M'Crie Life Knox (1814)11. 299 
prints 1 The d — 1 haid ails you.] 2603 Philotus cvi. in Pinker- 
ton Scot. Poems RePr. (1792) HI. 40 For that deuyse deuill 
haid it dowis. 2785 Burns Death <$• Dr. H. xv, Damn'd haet 
they’ll kill. 2786 — Twa Dogs 208 Tho’ deil haet ails them, 
yet uneasy. 2816 Scott Antiq. xliv, Deil haet do I expect. 
2819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd { 1827)133 Fient haetae 
button would keep sticket. 2825 Jamieson s.v. Hate , Ne'er 
a hate, nothing at all ; Neither ccht nor hate, neither one 
thing, nor another. Mod. South Sf. She has-na a haed left. 

Hate (h£ { t), v. Forms; 1 hatian, 2~3batien, 
3 batmen, 3-5 baten, 4- bate, (4-5 batte, Sc. 
4-6 bait, 6 heit) ; also 2 betien, 3 beatien. 
[OE. hatian = OFris. hatia , OS. hat bn, OHG, 
haz&bn and haz&en, Goth, hatan , a primary e verb, 
from root hat - {:-kod-), whence also Hate j 3 J] 

1 . trails. To hold in very strong dislike; to 
detest ; to bear malice to. The opposite of to love, 
c 897 K. JElfred Gregory’s Past, xxxiii.222 DoS wel 
eow a:r hatedon. / bid. xlvi. 353 Mid fulryhte hete ic hie 
hatode. c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 65 3 if we hetiefl us bitwene. 
c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 To forleten and hatien his senne. 
c 1205 Lay. 29781 We hine batmen wulleS. a 2240 Sawles 
Warde in Colt. Horn. 251 Euchan heateS oSer. a 1300 
Cursor M. 32054 P a * hatte vs all and has in ]eth. c 3330 R. 
Brunne Chron. W ate (Rolls) 3x673 Wel oughte we hat hem 
v m ^ an ^ alec k 1382 WvcLiFy<?/jtt xv. 24 The! han seyn 
and hatid me and my fadir. c 3440 York Myst. xxv. 404 
Oure olde lawes as nowe f>ei hatte. 3508 Dunbar 7 ua 
mariit Women 369, I hait him with my hert. 3553 Gau 
Richt Vay 72 He yat heitis his liff in this vardil he sal keip 
it in ye euerlestand liff. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Banish'd Virg. 381 Shee hated ner selfe for suffering her 
resolution to bee overcome. 3716 Addison Freeholder No. 
53 Our Children .. are taught in their Infancy to hate one 
half of the Nation. 2832 Tennyson CEnone 225 Her presence, 
hated both of Gods and men. 

absol. C1400 Dcstr. Troy 12236 J>ai hatid in hert, as any 
bed fos. a 2592 Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse (Rtldg.) 
134/1 Servants, amend, and masters, leave to hate. 1855 
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HATRED. 


Macaulay Nisi. Eng. xv. (1880) II. 158 She hated easily; 
she hated heartily; and she hated implacably, 
b. It is intensified by various phrases. 

<11300 Cursor JIT. 13070 Herodias him hated to ded. 1530 
Palsgr. 579/2 He hateth me lyke poyson. 1573-80 Baret 
A Iv. H 237 They do hate ech other deadly. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. I. 8 The Spaniards they hate mortally. ‘ 1699 Swift 
Mrs. Harris' Petit. 54 He hates to be call’d parson , like the 
devil ! 

2 . To dislike greatly, be extremely averse (To do 
something). Also constr. with. vbl. sb. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 290 pys god man Seyn Dunston 
Hatede muche to erouny hym. 1362 Langl. P..PI. A. tv. 
106 Haten to don heor harlotrie. 3607 Beaum. & Fl. 
JVoman Hater n. i, I hate to leave my friend in his ex- 
tremities. 1653 Walton Angler To Rdr. A vj b, I hate to 
promise much, and fail. 1891 T. Hardy Tess II. 87 The 
easy-going who hate being bothered. 2897 P. Sladen in 
Windsor Mag. Jan. 278/2 Pickens.. hated to have to blot 
his manuscripts while he was writing. 

3 . Comb., as hate-Christ, haie-pecicc , etc. adjs. ; 
+ hate-light a., that hates or shuns light ; f hate- 
spot a., that shrinks from the slightest defilement : 
an epithet of the ermine, which, it was supposed, 
died ifits fur was soiled. 

1580 Sidney A rcadia (1622) 14 1 Which leaded are with 
siluer skinne, Passing the hate-spot Emerlin. 1583 Babinc- 
ton Commandm. ix. Wks. (1637)87 Through speech of hate- 
light pick-thankes. 1592 Sylvester Du Bartas, Tri. Faith 

I. 47 The Bridge it was For hate-Christ Turks the Helles- 
pont to passe, a 1618 — Sonnets upon Peace in Fr. xxv, 
Ye hate-peace Hacksters, flesht in Massacres. 3637 N. 
Whiting Albino <$• Bellama (N.), In this hate-light den. 

Hate, obs. vat. Hem •, obs. north. form of Hole 
promise, Hot a.; obs. pa. t. of Hight v. 
Hateable (he'-tab’l), a. Also 7-9 hatable. 
[-able.] Deserving of being hated ; odious. 

16:1 Cotgr., Haissable, hatable; fit, or worthie to be 
hated. 1818 Todd, Hateable .. It should be written hatable. 
1837 Carlyle Mirabeau in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 221 Really 
a most .. hateable, lovable old Marquis. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 803/1 Some customs he found hateable. 

Hated (hfi'ted), ppl. a. [f. Hate v. + -ED.] 
Regarded with hatred, greatly disliked. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 4386 (G6tt.) pe most hatid of all J>is 
land. 1590 Shaks. Mtds. H. ut. ii. 264 Out loathed medi- 
cine; O hated poison hence ! 1646 Hammond View Some 
Except. 137 Your hatedst enemies and your dearest friends. 
1671 Milton P. R. i. 47 Hell, our hated habitation. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 59 The hated threshold of the de- 
serter. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 9 The hated Voltaire. 

Hateful (he"tful), a. [f. Hate sb . 1 + -FUL.] 

1 . Full of hate, cherishing hatred, malignant. 

c 1340 Cursor AT. 23750 (Trin.) pe world hateful & couet. 
ous. 3482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 82 Enuyus pepul, 
sclaunderers, hateful peple. 2530 Palsgr. 314/2 Hateful!, 
full of hatred, hayntux. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VT, xi. iv. 23 
Ah Gloster, hide thee from their hatefull lookes. a 1628 
Sylvester Maidens Blush 209 When from a Hill, his hatefull 
Brethren spi’d Him yet far-off. 3732 Pope Messiah 58 
Nor ardent warriours meet with hateful eyes; 3890 Univ. 
Rev. 35 June 331 Impiteous And hateful are the gods, and 
void of ruth. 

2 . Exciting hate ; odious, obnoxious, repulsive. 

2383 Wyclif Rev. xviii. 2 The keping of ech vnclene 

foul, and haatful [odibilis], 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
Xii. xxviii. (1495) 430 Theyr crye is hatfull and odiouse to 
- other byrdes. c 1440 York Myst. xxxii. 71 Youreaunsweres 
is hedouseand hatefull to here.^ 1592 Shaks. Rom. «$• Jul. 

II. ii. 55 My name deare Saint, is hatefull to my selfe. 1667 
Milton P. L. vr. 264 These Acts of hateful strife, hateful 
to all. 1772 Priestley Inst. Rclig. (1782) I. 113 No vice 
is universally so hateful as ingratitude. 1855 Maurice 
Learn. <5- W ork. 285 That mother herself who had drawn 
him into the hatefullest crimes. 

b. as sb. A hateful thing, nonce-use. 

3797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. no A remove 
from the Grange, the Hall, and all the hatefuls belonging 
to each of them. 

Ha’tefully, ach. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1 . "With hatred ; malignantly, maliciously. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy hi. xxii, King Humerus hath 

a bowe take . . And hatefully therein set an arowe. 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm . Par. Gal. v. 120 The Jewes so 
maliciously and hatefully persecute me. 2611 Bible Ezek. 
xxiii. 29 They shall deale with thee hatefully. 2897 
Advance (Chicago) 7 Jan. 11 Who writes hatefully of folk. 

2 . In away that one hates; odiously, abominably. 

1632 Sherwood, Hatefully, odieusement. 1730-6 Bailey 

(folio), Hatefully , odiously. 1754 A. Drummond Trav. 75 
The ceremony was hatefully tedious. 

Ha’tefulness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being hateful. 

1 . The quality of being full of hatred or strong 
dislike ; loathing. 

2548 Thomas Ital. Diet. (1567), Istomacaggine, hateful- 
nesse or lothsomnesse of the stomake. 2580 Sidney A rcadia 
(1622) 54 The eternall hatefulnesse of my destinie made 
Gynecia's iealousie stop that, and all other my blessings. 
2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (2625) 129 Those vices . . 
vilenesse, and execrable hatefulnesse. 

2 . The quality of deserving hatred ; odiousness ; 
abominableness. 

16x1 Cotgr., Hainensctt, hatefulnesse, odiousnesse. 1679- 
1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 2542 (R.) To inform the people 
of the hatefulness of vice, and the excellency of holiness. 
3856 Froude Hist. Eng. 1. ii. 110 Able to recognise the past 
in its true hatefulness. 

+ Hat el, a. {sb.) Obs. Forms : 1 hatol, 3-4 
hatel ; also 1 hetol, -el, 3 betel, heatel. [OE. 
hatol, hit el ■=. OS. hatul haiel), QHG. 

ha\*al OTeut. *hatulo * hatilo cognate with 


Hate sb. 1 , vA : see -le.] Full of hatred ; malig- 
nant, hostile ; severe, cruel ; fierce, bitter. 

<2850 Kentish Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 69/13 Odiosus, hatol. 
Ibid. 85/24 Odiosam , hatol. c 2000 /Elfric Horn. II. 304 
Mid hetelum ge&xnce. ciooo Screadunga (Boutenvek) 17 
(Bosw.) Se heahengel 5e nu is hetol deofol. <32225 Ancr. 
R. 400 Lo 1 ich holde her betel sweord ouer pin heaued. 
<r 2225 St. Marker. 7 Me hatele hund quo5 ha . . Me ne 
schendest tu nawt- a 1225 Leg. Katk. 2971 peos heane & 
teos hatele tintreohe. c 2250 Gen. ff Ex. 2544 De e3tenede 
king amonaphis, A,enes Sis folc hatel is. 13 . . E. E. A Hit. 
P. C. 481 With hatel anger & hot, heterly he callez. c 2385 
Chaucer Wife's T. 339 Pouerte is hatel [v.r. hateful] good. 
B. sb. Anger ; outburst of hatred. 

13.. E.E. A Hit. P. B. 200 Ne so hastyfly watz hot for 
hatel of his wylle. 

Ha'teless, ct. [f. Hate sb . 1 + -less.] Void of 
hate, having no feeling of hatred. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (2867) 288 Philantus . . sendeth the 
greeting of a hateless enemy. 1587 Misfort. Arth. v. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 331 You hateless sought the safeguard 
of them all. 2820 Shelley Lines to Reviewer 2 What 
profit can you see In hating such a hateless thing as me? 

+ Ha-telicil, -ly, a- Obs. [OE. hejelic — OS. 
htfeltk (Du. hatelijk ) ; OHG. harllh (MHG. ha^- 
Itch, hezlich. hezxeltch ), f. WGer. halt- Hate sbl : 
see -like, -LY 1 .] Malignant, hostile ; hateful. 

Becrwulf '{f..) 2267 Heoro-wearh hetelic. C893 K. <Elfred 
Oros. 1. vxii. § 4 Ymb hiora hetelican forli^nessa. c 2320 Cast. 
Love 682 He is so dredful and hateliche To alle..his fon. 

+ Ha’tely, adv. Obs. [OE. hiielice — OHG. 
ha* It h ho, MHG. Jia^liche ; f. prec. : see -ly 2 .] 
Fiercely, bitterly ; scornfully, hatefully. 

c 2000 <Elfric Josh. xi. 8 H13 hetelice sloh. <31240 
Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 281 Hu ha J>e bunden svva heteli 
faste. a 1300 Cursor M. 24669 Hetli J>ai bi-hinted him. 
c 2300 Havelok 2655 He. .smoth godrich, and Godrichhim, 
Hetelike with herte grim. 23.. Guy Warzo. (A.) 20681 
Guy .. hetelich smot to Colbrand. <32400-50 Alexander 
2910 So hately [Dubl. hetterly] pou spekis. 

Haten, obs. form of Heat v. 

Hater (h£i*tei), sbA [f. Hate v. + -eh 1 .] 
One who hates ; an enemy. 

2384, Wyclif Prov. xxvii. 6 The gileful bosses of the hatere. 
c 1440 Promp. Para. 229/2 Hatare, or he pat hatythe, osor. 
1535 Coverdalf. Ps. Ixxxfil. 25 The haters of y® Lorde 
shulde mysse Israel, c 2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxix. ii, 
Haters have I, m0re than baires. 2606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. 
v. i. 9, I wore my life To spend vpon his haters. 2738 Swift 
Polite Convert. 102, I suppose } the Gentleman’s a Women- 
Hater. <22784 Johnson in Piozzi Anecd . (1786) 83 Dear 
Bathurst.. was a man to my very heart's content ; he hated 
a fool, and he hated a rogue, and he hated a whig : he was 
a very good hater. 1887 Ruskin Prxtcrzta II. iv. 124 A 
violent hater of the old Dutch school. 

Hence Ha'tress nonce-wd., a woman that hates. 
2892 Pall Mall G. x Feb. 3/3 A man-hatress, as clever 
girls so often are. 

■ t Ha’ter, ha’tter, sbA Obs. or dial. Forms: 
pi. I ha?teru, -ra, 3 bateren, 4 batere, battren, 

9 dial, hattern. sing. 3 batter, beater, hetter, 

4 bater, 4-5 batere, 5 hatir, -yr, hattir. [OE. 
Jmteru, prob. from a sing. *hxt (? hwt ) : cf. MHG. 
h&z, * coat, dress, clothing mod. Swabian has, hesz 
(pi. hesser ), Swiss has, gehds. The ME. plural 
would thus be parallel to cliilder , children ; and 
the sing, hater , halter , a new formation. (If the 
vowel of OE. hxt was orig. short, it would be in 
ablaut relation (Jiatoz - : hxloz ) to the MHG. form.)] 

1 . pi. (and singl) Clothes, clothing collectively. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 330 He nsefde ne bfoleofan, ne 

hselSe, ne hsetera. Ibid. 374 Se hund..totmr his hmteru 
sticmtelum of his bmce. c 2205 Lay. 30778 Alle his hateren 
weoren to-toren. <3 2225 Ancr. R. 104 Swoti hateren. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20211 Ofscho did tan al hir hater. 13. . 
K. A lis. 7054 Naked they goth, withowten hater {rime 
water], c 1310 Man in Moon in Ritson Anc. Songs (1877) 

59 pe pomes bep kene, is hattren to terep. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Hattern, clothing of all kinds. 

2. sing. A garment, a vestment. _ I 

<7 2225 Ancr. R. 418 Je schulen liggen in on heater [v.rr. 

hatter, hetter], and i-gurd. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 157 
An hater, to helye with hus bones, c 1440 York Myst. xxix. 
360, I have here a hatir to hyde hym. c 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 229/2 Hatyr, rent clothe (AT. hatere, H., P. hatere, 
or hatyr), scrutum, pannucia. 

+ Ha'ter, V. Obs . [f. Hater irons. To 
clothe, attire. Hence Hatering vbl. sb., clothing. 

4:2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 33 In topesse wrecheliche hater- 
inge of pisse worelde. 33.. K. A lis. 5922 Thinnelich hy 
beth y-hatered. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 76 Freres..foli- 
lich spenen [v.r. spenden] In housyng, in haterj’nge . . 
More for pompe pan for pure charite. 

Haterad, -red, -reden, -redyn, -retm, 
-rid, -ry^» -rent, obs. ff. Hatred. 

ECaterel(l(e, obs. ff. Hattrel. 
t Haterell. Obs. rare — 1 . [app. related to 
Hater sb. 2 ] (?) A garment. 

C1440 York Myst. xxxi. 342 i Dux. We will with a goode 
will for his wedis wende, For we wotte wele anowe what 
wedis he schall were, ii Dux. Loo ! here is an haterell here 
at youre hent, Alle facionnd perfore foolis to feere. 
Haterly, -lynge, hatirly, var. IIetebly^. 
fHa-tesome, Obs. [See -SOME.] Hateful. 
3382 Wyclif Gen. xxxiv. 30 Je ban maad me haatsum to 
. . the dwellers of this loond. — 2 Sam. xiii. 25 And ful 
haatsum Amon hadde hir. — Prov. i. 29 Hatesum tltei 
hadden disciplyne. 25x3 Douglas JEneis xx. xv. S9 The 
cans . . that this haitsum lyfe sustene he wald. 


.tiatful (hce-tful). [See -ftjl.] As much as 
a hat will contain ; loosely, a considerable quantity, 
1662 J.. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 9 Having 
Goosberries to sell, whereof we bought a hatful for a Copec. 
1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2153/3 The Soldiers divided Ducats 
and Dollars by Hat-fulls. 2866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Martin's 
Eve vii. (1874) 66 Mr. Pym had gone home, loudly promis- 
ing Benja a hatful of physic as a punishment for his care- 
lessness. 1887 Miss Braddon Like 3- Unlike xviii, I mean 
to earn a hatful of money by literature, 
t Hath, (?)«. Sc. Obs. [Cf. ON. haft mocking, 
scoffing. (Cf. Hething.)] (?) Scornful. 

c x 375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 435 [She] say nit hyr, & 
rase vp bath, & rakit to pat body rath. 

Hence f Hathful a., scornful, mocking. 
a 2240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 279 For hu mon pe ofte 
seide schomeliche wordes and hatSfule hokeres. 

Hath, arch. 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of Have. 
t Hathel. Obs. Also 5 hathil(l. [app. var. of 
Athel.] Noble, man of worth; man. (Chiefly 
in alliterative verse.) 

13. . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 2065 His hapel on hors watz penne 
pat bere his spere & launce. c 1350 Wynnere 4 Wastoure 
(Roxb. 2897) 68 Appon ynglj-sse tonge ‘hethyng haue the 
hathell pat any barme thynkes'. a 1400-50 Alexander 84 
Siche a somme .. pat any hathil vnder heuen ware hardy to 
rekyn. / bid. 2086 pai haue hedid of oure hathils [v.r. athel- 
lys] & a hepe woundid. c 1420 Anturs of A rth. x xxviii. The 
hathels in hie, hor horses haue hente. c 1440 York Myst. 
xxxiii. 293 Why, what harmes has pis hatell here haunted? 
c 3450 Golagros ff Gaw. 1299 All his hathillis in that heir. 
1515 [see Athel]. 

Hathen.Hathen^Jes, obs. ff.HEATHEN, - esse. 
Hather, -ir, obs. forms of Heather. 

Hathful, a. Obs. : see s.v. Hath a. 

Hathorn, obs. var. Hawthorn. 

Hath-paee, erron. f.HALF-FACE ; cf. harth-face. 
<ti66t Fuller Worthies, Montgomerysh. iv. (1662) 47 A 
Hath pace of fourteen foot square, on the midst of which is 
placed a Dorrick Columne. 

Hatine ppl. a. Obs., called : see Hight. 
Hating (h^-tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Hate v. + - teg 1 : 
cf. OHG. /taz 7 jntga.] The action of the vb. Hate ; 
hatred, detestation, malice. 

<3 3000 Lamb. Psalter cviii. [cix.] 5 (Bosw.) Hi* gesetton 
hatunge for lufnedenne minre, c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 265 
Wra5e and onde and hatinge and o3er iuele lastes. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 200 Rancor siue odium : pet is, hatunge. ^isSS 
C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxix. v, Powring out their inward 
hating. 1895 Month Oct. 201 Fond likings and fond hatings. 

Hatir, var. Hater sb . 2 Obs., clothing. 
Ha'tless, a. [f. Hat sb. + -less.] Having 
no hat ; not wearing a hat. 

C1450 Golagros ff Gaw. 388 He inclynand agane, Hatles, 
but hude. 3829 Btachw, Mag. V. 08 Hatted among his 
hatless disciples. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxiv, The 
chief clerk came rushing hatless after him. 

Haij-mater. A maker of hats. 

1477 Charter Jas. Ill, in W. Maitland Hist. Edin. 1. i. 
( 1 753) 8 The Hatmakars and Skynnars foment thame. 2562 
Act 5 Eliz, c. 4 § 3 The Sciences, Crafts, Mysteries or Arts 
of .. Turners, Cappers, Hatmakers or Feltmakers. 1707 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4322/4 Samuel Delamare, late of Wands- 
worth .. Hat-maker. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hat- 
makers’ Battery, a large boiler with a surrounding set of 
benches fora number of workmen. 

Ha't-maHng. The trade of making hats. 

1547 Act 1 Edw. VI, C. 6 § 4 Yarn, .wrought in Hats, or 
employed to Hat-making. 2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 64/2 
The greatest modern improvement in hat-making. 

Ha't-money. [In Fr. chapeau , Sp. sombrero , 
app. because dropped in a hat.] (See quots.) 

1676 C. Molloy De Jure Mar it into 11. ix. § 6 (2688) 270 
Petty Averidge is another small Duty which Merchants pay 
to the Master .. The French Ships commonly term, the 
Gratuity Hat-money. 1755 tr. Ordencnzas di Bilbao in 
Magens Insurances II. App. xiv. 395 By reason of what 
the Captain’s Hat-Money [ sombrero ] or Primage is wont to 
vary. 1808 C. Abbott La w M erch. Ships 11. vi. § 3(ed. 3) 
270 The word Primage denotes a_ small payment to the 
master for his care and trouble.. It is sometimes called the 
master’s hat money. 1825 Ryan <$• Moody's Rep. (1827) 
x 77 It was called hat-money, sometimes pocket-money. *861 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot/., Hat-Money , or primage, is 
a small sum . . paid along with the freight, to the master 
of a ship for his care. It is entirely regulated by usage, 
t Ha'tous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hate sb . 1 + -ous, 
after words of OF. origin.] Hateful, odious. 

C1470 Harding Chron. lxiii. xx. (1543) 5 2 Malga kyng of 
Pightes, painimes hatous. 

Hatred (hatred). Forms: a. 3-5 hatereden, 

(4 hatredyn, hattredin, hateretin, 4-5 hatere- 
dyn, 5 haatredyn). 0 . 2-4 hatrede, 4- hatred 
(also 4 hattred, 4-6 hatered(e, 5 haterad, -ry d > 
hattered, 6 haterid. Sc. haitred, -rid). 7. (* 5 V.) 

5 hattrende, -rent, 5 -6 haterent, 6 hat (to-, 
hait-, hettrent, bet(t)rand. [Early ME., (. Hate 
( or v.) + -red, OE. rxdeti condition (also direc- 
tion, reckoning), cf. brSborrxden, frtJondrxdeu, Ittf - 
rxden, etc. The historical sequence of fo rmS 11,051 
have been hatereden, - rede , -red, although the ex- 
tant examples do not quite show this. 'Vitn tt 
Sc. form, in -rent cf. hinrent, tnanrent .] 

The condition or state of relations m which one 
person hates another; the emotion or feeling o 
hate; active dislike, detestation ; enmity, ilMwU, 


raalevotea.ee. 

a. <3 1300 E. E. Psalter cviii. 


5 (Miitz.) sit againe me 



HATTED. 
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HAUGH. 


for godes wa, And hatereden for mi lovered. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 7394 pai salle be fulle of hateredyn j>an. ^1440 
York Myst. xxxii. 56 , 1 holde it but hatereden. 1483 Cath. 
Attgl. 178/1 An Hateredyn . .inimicicia, invidca. .odium. 

p. <11x75 Cott. Horn. 233 J>at 3:e hatrede and widerward- 
nesse a3enes me 3e win sceolde. a 1300 Cursor M. 27752 
(Cott.) A wreth .. hattred [v.r. hatred] it es,and ir to Strang. 
Ibid. 9666 (Gott.) par hatered wonys, or were, or pride. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 2519' Whether he war worthy after his 
dede To hafe luf of God or hatrede. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. 
in. 140 She. .hangeth hym for hatred [A. hate, C.haterede], 
hat harme dede neure. c 1440 Prow/. Paw>. 229/2 Haterede, 
idem quod Hate. *477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Hides 28 
Ware that ye be no mokers for that engendreth hattered. 
i553 Eden Treat. Ncwe Ind. (Arb.) 16 All this great 
hatered betwene these two beastes. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. X31 Stride, haitrid and jnvie. 
1667 Milton P. L. ii. 500 Yet live in hatred, enmity, and 
strife. 1773 Mrs. Chapone Imgrov. Mind (1774) 28 The 
detestable sentiments of hatred and revenge. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby 1. ii, A family famous for its hatreds. 1872 Dar- 
win Emotions x. 239 Dislike easily rises into hatred. 1893 
Bookman June 86/1 Her most vital trait was a hatred of con- 
ventionality. 

y. c 1375 Barbour Troy-bk. 1. 422 Our-all quhar pat scho 
hattrende hayde. 14. . Burgh Laws Ixx, For wroth na for 
haterent. 1508 Dunbar Tun mariit / Yemen 333 Hatrent 
1 hid within my hert all. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 
59 Quhen Abbotschaw sic hauie haitrent tutk At the haill 
hous of Lennox, a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 58 A 
haterent against the pride and avaritiousnes of the preastis. 

Hatreel, -relle, var. Hattrel Obs. 

Hatte, obs. form of Hate v., Hot a. 

Hatte, obs. pa. t. of Heat v., Hight v. 
Hatted, ppl- a. [f. Hat v. or sb. + -ed.] Wear- 
ing a hat, having a hat on. 

3552 Huloet, Hatted, p etasatus . 1559 Morwyng Evonym. 
Pref., Hens with your hatted Mercury, and with his rod also. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. it. Wks. 1878 II. 19 It is as 
easie waj^unto a Dutchesse, As to a Hatted-dame [^peasant 
woman]. 1791 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., Ready hatted 
and cloaked. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Qt. 1. v. (1872) I. 40 We 
will pity the crowned head, as well as the hatted or even 
hatless one. 

b. fig. Capped, crowned. 

i88o Charlotte ^!. Mason 40 Shires 376 Here and there 
they are hatted with trees. 

c. Plaited kit : f (a) A dairy vessel : ? a pail 

* >it ’ with a cover (obs.). (b) A preparation of 

milk, etc., with a creamy top. 

X572 Inv. Ger . Salvcyn in Wills % Inv. A r . Counties (Sur- 
tees 1835) 349 One butt 1 skepp, ij hattyd kitts. 1600 Let. in 
Mem. J. Napier of Merchiston v. (1834) 219 We sould have 
prepared ane fyne hattit kit, with succar, comfeits and wine. 
18x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xi, He has spilt the hatted kitt that 
was for the Master's dinner. 1831 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 
(18S7) 1048 Hatted kitt> a gallon of sour buttermilk is put in 
the bottom of the milk-pad, and a quart or more of milk 
drawn from the cow into it. .The new warm milk . . rises to 
the top and forms a creamy scum or hat over the other; 
whence the name. 

Hatten, pa. ppie. Obs. : see Hight v. 

Hatter (hart ai), sb. [f. Hat sb. + -erL] 

1 . A maker of or dealer in hats. As mad as a 
hatter : see Mad. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 12 Johannes de Thame ciuis, et 
Hatter Londonie. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 9 No hatter 
nor capper, .{shall] put to sell any hatte.. above the price of 
xxd. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 80 When hatters vse 
to bye none olde cast robes. _ 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5* 
P. 331 Goats-Wool-.with which our Hatters know well how 
to falsify their Bevers. 1836 Marry at Japhet lxx, I . . stopped 
at a hatter's and purchased a hat according to the mode. 
1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 109 Sister Sail., walked 
out of the^room, as mad as a hatter. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown 11. iii, He s a very good fellow, but as mad as a hatter. 

2 . Australian Mining. (See quot. 1869.) 

[Cf. Hat covers his family in Hat sb. 5 c.] 

1864 Rogers New Rush 11. 49 Some days ago a sturdy 
hatter joined. 1869 R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria Gloss. 613 
Hatter , one who works alone . . The hatter leads an inde- 
pendent life, and nearly always holds a claim under the bye- 
laws. _ 1890 Boldrewood Miner's Right iv. 37 To take to 
fossicking like so many 1 hatters '■ — solitary miners. 
Hatter, V. Now Sc. and north, dial. [? Ono- 
matopoeic, with freq. ending : cf. batter, shatter , 
tatter, etc.] 

1 . irans. To bmise with blows; to batter the 
edge or face of, to erode. ? Obs. 

c 1450 Golagros Gaw. 702 Helmyx of hard steill thai hat- 
terit and heuch. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) IVks. (N.), 
Where hattering bullets are fine sugred plums. 1806 J. 
Train Poet. Reveries 49 (Jam.) This hatters and chatters 
My very soul wi* care. 

2 . To harass; to wear out , exhaust with fatigue 
or drudgery. 

1687 Dryden Hind 4 P. 1. 371 Religion shows a rosy- 
coloured face, Not hattered out with drudging works of 
grace, a 1700 Dryden (J.), He's hattered out with penance. 
a 1825 Forby _ Voc. E. Anglia, Hatter, to harrass and ex- 
haust with fatigue. 1850 Blaciue AEschylus II. xx6 From 
hattering chase of undeserved unrest . . She rests. 1893 Nor- 
tkumbld. Gloss 5. v., ‘He w*s sair hattert ' is said of a person 
who has had a bad time of it in his circumstances generally. 

Hatter, dial. var. of Hotter sb. and v . ; obs. f. 
hotter , comp, of Hot a . ; var. Heter Obs. 
Hatter, -lr,-ern: see Hater sb . 2 Obs., clothing. 
Hattered, hattred, -redin, hat(te)rent, 
hattrende, -rent, obs. ff. Hatred. 

Hatters, int. [perh. the pi. of hatter Hater 
sb. 2 , used as an oath. Cf. Zounds, Zooks.] An 
asseveration (perh. «= Christ’s or holy garments). 


c 1460 Tmvneley Myst. (Surtees) 313 Bot hatters 1 I can 
fynde no flesh, hard nor nesh, Salt nor fresh, Bot two tome 
platers. [In 19th c. me in South of Scotl.] 

Ha'ttery. [f. Hat sb. + -ery.J a. Hatters’ 
wares ; hats collectively, b. A hat manufactory. 

1823 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 120/1 Silk fabrics, hattery, 
jewellery and cutlery. 1871 R. b. Ferguson Cumbld. 3- 
Wcstrn. M.P.'s xi. 307 The marble works .. the batteries. 

Ii Hatti. In lull, a. hatti-sherif (ha:tijerrf), 
P. hatti-humniun, -humayun (ha:ti|h?/ma*y; 7 n). 

[Persian it-*- hhatt-i-sharif , 

kh at t-i- humayun, f. Arab, hhatt line, written line, 
writing + i (Pers.) connective + (a.) Arab, sharif 
noble, honourable, sacred, and ( 0 .) Pers. humayun 
sacred, august, royal, imperial.] 

A decree or edict issued by the government of 
Turkey, differing from a firman in being personally 
approved of by the Sultan, and bearing his special 
mark, which is considered to render it irrevocable. 

1858 Ld. Malmesbury Mem. Ex-minister (1884) II. 126 
He will take this opportunity, if he finds one, to urge on the 
Sultan the observance of the Hatti. 

a. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2320/2 The Chiaus Basha . . with 
Tears, gave him the Hattesheriff (or Imperial Decree). 
1799 Trowbridge in Naval Chron. XXIII. 23 It was a 
hattesheriff. 3861 T. H. Dyer Mod. Europe 1. 9^ The 
Sultan .. promulgated his decrees in Eirmans, or simple 
commands, and Hattischerifs or rescripts. 

p. 3876 Gladstone Bulg. Horrors 1 1 The reforms, which 
were publicly enacted in an Imperial Firman or Hatti- 
humayoum. 1888 Encycl. Brit . XXI II. 651/2 The Porte 
published a firman, the Hatti-Humaiun, professing to abolish 
4 every distinction making any class of the subjects of the 
empire inferior to any other class 

Ha’tting, vbl. sb. [f. Hat v. and sb. ■+ -ing L] 
a. =Hat-3iaking. b. Material for hats, c. The 
covering of a tan-pit with its hat of bark : see Hat 
sb. 6 a. d. The taking off or lifting of the hat 
in reverence or courtesy ; giving a hat. 

1796 Morse Amcr. Geog. I. 542 Hatting is a business long 
established. 1853 Morfit Tanning , etc. 208 The hatting 
of the pit is completed. 3880 G. Allen in Academy 24 Jan. 
59/1 The kneeling, bowing, and hatting of modem Europe, 
t Hattir, a. Sc. Obs. rare - 1 . Of maple. (It 

renders L. acenius.) 

15x3 Douglas AZneis 11. iii. [ii.] 99 This hors. .Of hattyr 
1*553 haltir] geistis beildit wp. 

Hattock. dial. Also haddock, huttock. 



3501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. 353 And Quintine with ane 
huttok on his held. 3662 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials III. 604 
{.I sob el Gowdic's Confession ) I haid a little horse, and wold 
say 4 Horse and Hattock, in Divellis name ! ’ And than we 
void flie away, quhair ve void, a 3800 Jamie Telfer # in 
Scott Black Dwarf, viii, Now horse and hattock speedilie 
They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, Let them never 
look in the face o’ me. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth vii, Get 
your boots and your beasts— horse and hattock, 1 say. 

2 . a. A shock of standing sheaves of corn, the 
tops of which are protected by two sheaves laid 
along them with their bottoms in contact in the 
centre, and their heads slanting downwards, so 
as to carry off rain. b. The two covering sheaves 
themselves, called also in various districts head- 
sheaves and hoods. (This is prob., from the etymo- 
logy, the earlier sense.) dial. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 24 Hattock , a Shock containing 
32 Sheaves of Corn. 1763 R. Burn Eccl. Law II. 406 It 
[rape-seed] is never bound up in sheaves, or made into hat- 
tocks. 3805 R. W. Dickson Prad . Agric. (1807) II. 280 
The grain . . is mostly set up into what are provincially 
termed stooks, stouks, shocks or hattocks. 3846 Brackett s 
N. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) I. 234 The huttock consists of ten 
sheaves of corn, set two and two upright, with two hoods, 
one at each end to cover them. 1849 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. 
X. 1. 333 The wheat is., immediately put into small * had- 
docks ' or * mows 1879 Miss Jackson Shro/sh. Word-bk 
Hattocks, sheaves of corn inverted over the 4 mow ’ to protect 
it from wet. The two end sheaves of the ‘mow', which 
consists of eight sheaves, are taken as hattocks for the re- 
maining six. 1893 Northutnbld. Gloss., Huttock. 

t Hattrel. Obs. Forms: 4 haterel, hat*, 
haatreel, 5 haterell(e, hatrelle, hattrel. [ME. 
a. OF. haierel, hasterel , hatrel , nape of the neck, 
head.] The apex or crown of the head ; also, the 
nape of the neck ; the neck. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter cxxviiifi]. 4 Our Lord r^tful shal 
keruen the haterels of the sitters [cervices feccatorum ]. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1492 Fra |>e haterel oboven \>c 
croun . . tyl ke sole of fot doun. c 3400 tr. Secreta Secret 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 80 It wendys vp to h e haterell 
with attempre nete. 14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 674/4 Hec 
vertex, hatrelle. c 1440 Parlonopt 3492 Joye and sorow 
take hym be the haterell. ^1450 Henryson Mot. Fab. 
35 And strake the Hattrel of his head away, c 1475 Piet. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 745/14 Hie vertex, a natrelle. 

Hat trick. 

1. Kxvy trick with a bat, e.g. one performed by a 
conjurer. (In quot. applied to securing a seat in 
the House of Commons by placing one’s hat on it.) 

3886 Daily Tel. 30 Apr. 5/2 He may soon acquire the hat 
trick and other ways of securing a place. 

2 . Cricket . The feat of a bowler who takes three 
wickets by three successive balls : considered to 
entitle him to be presented by his club with a new 
hat or some equivalent. 


3882 Daily Tel. 39 May, He thus accomplished the feat 
known as the ‘hat trick’, and^was warmly applauded. 1896 
West i st Year at School xxvi, The achievement of the hat- 
tricka/Torded Eliot the proudest moment of his life. 

Hattyn : see Hight v. 

+ Ha*ture. Obs. rare ~ 1 . [irreg. f. Hate v. + 
-uhe.] = Hatred. 

3538 Bale Comedy J. Baptiste in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 
215 To appeyse thy bature. 

Hatyr, var. Hater sb. 2 Obs., clothing. 

Hau- (in ME. and 16th c.) : see Hav-. 
Haube, obs. form of Alb. 

<73425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 649/11 Hec alba , haube. 
Hauberd(e, -bert, obs. forms of Halberd. 
Haubergeon, -gioun(e, -gyon,-jeon,-joun, 
obs. forms of Habergeon. 
t Haubergier. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. hauler - 
gier (1275 in Godefroy, in same sense).] A maker 
of hauberks or coats of mail. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey cx. 368 They were named in theyr 
langage Bam and Cyrra, that is.. the sonesof haubergyers. 

Hauberk (hg'boik). Forms: 3- hauberk; 
also 3 hauberc, 3-5 haubert, 4 haberke, 5 hau-, 
hawbergh(e, 4-6 hawberk(e, -brek, 5-6 hau- 
brek, 6 hawbrik, habrik. [a. OF. hauberc , 
earlier holler c , later (and mod.F.) haubert *=■ Pr. 
ausberc , It. osbergo, usbergo, med.L. halsberga, etc., 
a Com. Rom. deriv. of OHG. halsberg, halsperc 
masc. (also halsberga fern.) *= OE. Jiealsbeorg, ON. 
halsbjprg fem., f. Hals neck + -berg an to cover, pro- 
tect (cf. Harbour). The OE. word did not sur- 
vive : the OF. form was introduced in ME. See 
also the deriv. Habergeon.] 

A piece of defensive armour : originally intended 
for the defence of the neck and shoulders ; but 
already in 12th and 13th c. developed into a long 
coat of mail, or military tunic, usually of ring or 
chain mail, which adapted itself readily to the mo- 
tions of the body. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 90 Wy> haubert noble and ryche. 
Ibid. 174 With swerd or hauberk eny batail to do. <7x330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace iRolls) 10029 Hauberk wij> plates 
y-burnuscht ful wel. c 3386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1573 The 
Statue of Mars bigan his hauberk rynge. <71400 Desir. 
Troy 5828 Hurlet Jmrghe the hawbergh, hurt hym full sore. 
£3450 Merlin ix8 Thei .. ronnen agein hym .. and smyten 
hym on the shelde and on the haubrek. 1405 Act 11 Hen. 
VII, c. 64 Armours Defensives, as Jakkes Salettis Brigan- 
dynes..Haubertis Curesses [etc.]. 3590 Spenser F.Q.w. 
viii. 44 And on the haubergh stroke the Prince so sore. That 
quite disparted all the linked frame. 3600 Fairfax Tasso 
1. lxxii. 35 Some dond a curace, some a corslet bright, An 
hawberke some, and some a haberion. 1781 Gibbon Ded. 
<$• F. III. Iviii. 434 His breast was defended by an hauberk 
or coat of mail. 1870 Lowell Study Wind, 242 My ears 
no sweeter music know Than hauberk’s clank with saddle- 
bow. 3887 Bowen Virg. AEueid v. 259 Hauberk woven of 
polished chain. 

+ b. worn as a garment for penance. Obs. 

C1305 Edmund Conf. 28 in E. E . P. (1862) 71 pe moder 
werede harde hare . . and harde hauberk aboue ; In suche 
penance heo ladde hire lyf. <71386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 980 
Clothing of whiche Ihesu crist is moore apayed than of 
heyres or haubergeons or hauberkes. 

Iiaubersion(e, haubrischomie, obs. So. ff. 

Habeugeon. 

Haubitzer, obs. form of Howitzer. 
Uauceour, -or, obs. forms of Hawseb. 
t Hatrcepy. Obs. [a. F. haussepil, -pied, ‘ a 
net or engine wherewith Wolties, etc. are caught ’ 
Cotgr. ; f. hausser to raise, lift lip + pied foot.] 
A kind of trap for wolves and other wild beasts. 

<7x425 Bk. Huntynge (MS. Bodl. 546, If. 36 b), Also men 
takep hem yn puttys..and yvi}? haucepys or with venemous 
powdres j>at men gyue> hem yn flesh. 

Hanch., int. and sb. Sc. [Cf. Ger. hauch breath, 
aspiration.] ‘ The forcible reiterated respiration of 
one who exerts all his strength in giving a stroke’ 
(Jam.) j a Ranting sound. 

*5*3 Douglas sEiteis vii. ix. 79 With mony pant, and 
felioun hauchis and quhaikis. 

Hauch, Hauck, obs. ff. Haugh, Hawk. 
Haud, Sc. form of Hold. 

Hauerite (hairerait). Min. [Named by Hai- 
dinger, 1846, after Von Hauer, an Austrian geolo- 
gist.] Native disulphide of manganese, occurring 
in reddish-brown crystals, usually octahedral. 

i8 47 Amcr. Jml. Sc. Ser. 11. IV. 108 Hauerite belongs 
to -Mohs’ order of blende. 1891 Dana's Min. 87 The 
hauerite crystals are sometimes coated with pyrite. 

Hauf, Sc. f. Half ; var. of Howff Sc. 

Hang'll (hity, bay"' ; haf). Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 4 haiche, 4-6 liawcli, 4-y hawgh, 5- 
haugh. (8 haw) ; also in north. Engl, halgh as in 
Gncnhalgh. [app. a phonetic descendant of OE. 
healh, hath ‘ comer, nook ’ (see Hale sb.' 1 ) : cf. 
Sc. sauch, saugh :-OE. scalh ; Sc. touch = ME. /a/4.] 
A piece of flat allnvial land by the side of a river, 
forming part of the floor of the river valley. 

The original sense was perh. ‘comer or nook (of land) in 
the bend or angle of the river’. A northern stream usually 
crosses and recrosses the floor of its valley, striking the 
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base of the slope on each side alternately, and forming a more 
or less triangular ‘ haugh ' within its bend, on each side in 
turn. 

[8ia Charter of Cccnsvulf in Cod. Dipl. I. 257 Of ^am 
lebyhte. .o§ cyninges healh. 967 Charier of Osrvald Ibid. 
III. 19 Se westra easthealh.] 137s Barbour Bruce xxt. 336 
In the hawch [v. r. halche, hawgh] of Lyntoun-le. 1513 
Douglas ZErteis xm. Prol. 22 Amyd the hawchis, and euery 
lusty vaill. 1525-6 Dttrh. ATS. Cell. Roll , Operantibus apud 
Rayls circa Ie haughe in bearparke. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 330 Inundations of waters took away to the sea wholl 
large haughs full of shorn corne. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), 
Haw. An the North it signifies a green plot of Ground in a 
Valley. 1786 Burns Scotch Drink iii, Let husky Wheat 
the haughs adorn. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 15 
All the landj which has been occasionally flooded, time 
immemorial, is commonly called Haugh. 1809 Ld. Minto 
in Scott's Fam. Lett. (1894) I. 157, I . .hope one day to see 
his wandering staff planted in some Teviot haugh. 1827 
Mackenzie Hist. Nnvcasile II. 743 Proposed to excavate 
the haughs above bridge. 

b. attrib., as hattgh-Iand. 

1794 Statist . Acc. Scot., Lanark. XII. 34 (Jam.) The 
haugh-ground is generally ploughed 3. .years for oats. 1805 
Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 61 A quantity of haugh-land. 
a 1852 Macgillivray Plat. Hist. Dee Side (1855) =55 The 
stream . . cavers all the haugh lands with its turbid waters. 
1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. iii. 8r The great haugh flats. 

Haugh., obs. f. Hoe, Haw int. and sbA 
Haught (hgt), a. arch. Forms : a. 5-6 haute, 
hawt(e, 6 halt, 6-7 haut, hault(e. / 3 . 6 -haught. 
[orig. haut , hault from contemporary French : see 
Haut a. ; corrupted late in 16th c. to haught after 
words like caught, taught \ etc. in which gh had 
become mute : perh. influenced by high , height .] 

1 . High in one’s own estimation ; bearing oneself 
loftily; haughty, arch. 

a. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas v. xxiv. (1554) 138 a, He was 
haute in his prosperitie. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 516 
Many hawte wordys were blowen on eytber partye. 1531 
Elyot Gov. n. v, A proude and haulte countenaunce. 1648 
Milton Ps. Ixxx. 35 Nations proud and haut. 

P. 1608 Shaks. Rich.// , iv. i. 254 (2nd Qo.) North. My lord. 
Rich . No Lord of thine, thou haught insulting man. 1814 
Scott Ld. of /sles 1. xxxi, That bearing haught and high, 
Which common spirits fear! 1 875 . Browning Dm Album 
l. 313 As the haught high-bred bearing and dispose. 

f 2 . Of exalted character, esp. in the matter of 
courage ; high-minded, noble ; lofty. Obs. 

a. a 1470 Tiptoft Cxsar (1530) 12 He was a man of haute 
courage. 1556 J. Heywood Spider % F. Ux. 97 With corage 
hawte, Thonset to giue, this castell to assawte. 1565 Gold- 
ing^ vie/s Met. iv. (1593) 99 Valiant deedes and halt ex- 
ploits. a 1577 Sir T. Smith Contnnu. Eng. 11. xxvii. (1609) 
97 The nature of our Nation is free, stout, hault. 

P- 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 29 His courage haught Desyrd 
of forreine foemen to be knowne. 

“f 3 . Of exalted Tank or station ; high-bom, noble. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur it. vi, Galahad the haute [1634 
haughty} prynce. 1553 Bale Gardiner's De Vera Obcd. 
F iij, In hault estate of worldly power. 1590 Greene Orl, 
Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 106/1 That boast the pride of haught 
Latonas son. a 1627 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy ir. ii, 
As brave a. Spaniard As ever spake the haut Castilian tongue. 

1 4 . High, in literal and other senses. Of hawt 
grees, tr. F. de haute graisse , ‘ full, plumpe, goodlie, 
fat, well-fed, in good liking ’ (Cotgr.). (In Bailey 
prob. only Fr.) Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 409 Capon, & hen of hawt 
grees, Jms wold [>ey be dight. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. 
(*837) 5, I know how haut thy muse doth flie. [1731 Bailey, 
Haut, high or shrill .. Haut Centre (in Musick Books) 
signifies Counter Tenor. Haut Dessus, first Treble.] 

5 . Comb., as haught-hearted, - minded . 
i54°-x Elyot /mage Gov. (1556) 23 Haulte mynded and 
sterne towardes the communaltee. 1547-64 Bauldwin 
A/or. Philos. (Palfr.) 103 Th’ ambicious and hautehearted 
felowe. 1595 Enq. Tripc-wife (1881) 145 Haught minded, 
and hot spirited Simon. 

Haugh te, obs. pa. pple. of Hatch vA 
Haughtily (h§ tili), adv. Also 6 hawt-. [f. 
Haughty + -ly ^.] In a haughty manner; proudly, 
arrogantly. 

j 573~8o Baret Alv. H 261 Hawtily, elate . . excclse. 
i6xx Bible Mica/i n. 3 “Neither shall ye goe haughtily. 
a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. {1753) II. 176 To be 
neither remiss, nor haughtily imperious. 1832 Macaulay 
Armada 19 Haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 
the bells. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xv», He .. strode 
haughtily out of the office. 

Haughtiness (hp-tines). Also 6-7 haut-, 
halt-, etc. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being haughty ; loftiness of de- 
meanour ; pride, arrogance, disdainfulness. 

1555 Eden Decades 165 He coulde not Ionge abyde the 
hautynes of Petrus Arias. i57 r . Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xxxi. 23 The hawltinesse wherewith they be pufft up. 1592 
Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvii. (1612) 179 Honors made 
him haughtie, and his haughtines to erre. 1645 Milton 
Tetrach. (1851) 206 To lay their hautvnesse under a severity 
which they deserv’d, a 1745 Swift Will. //, Lett., etc. 1768 
IV. 261 King William discovered so much haughtiness and 
disdain, both in words and gestures. 1872 J. L. Sanford 
Estim. Eng. Kings , Chas. /, 33t The dignity of bearing . . 
was.. often replaced and travestied by a frigid haughtiness, 
b. as a mock title. 

*641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1738 I. 76 To send home 
his Haughtiness well bespurted with his own Holy-water. 
1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode Wks. 1812 III. 261 Their 
most high Haughtinesses- 

ExaUed character, loftiness, nobility, gran- 
deur ; loftiness (of courage), bravery’. Obs. 


1564 Golding Justine 77 (R.) In hautinesse of courage . . 
and in strength of body, he farre excelled all. 1577-87 
Holinshed Citron. III. 1176/1 Which answer .. moued a 
maruellous shout and reioising..the haltinesse thereof was 
so wonderfull. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 1. Lx. 44, I hope 
that the haughtinesse of the Attempt, .shall rather purchase 
pardon to my slippes, then blame for my rashnesse. 

t Hau'ghtly, adv. Obs. In 6 hawt-, haute-, 
[f. Haught a. 4* -ly = Haughtily. 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 1117 She loked hawtly and 
gave on me a glum. 3581 J. Bell Haddon’s A itsw. Osor. 
77 b, So hautely and arrogantly enhaunced. 1586 Warner 
A lb. Eng. in. xvi. (1 s8g) 67 As haughtelie doest thou reuenge, 
as humblie I repent. 

T Hau'glltliess. 06s. In 5-6 hault(e-. [f. 

Haught a. + -ness.] = Haughtiness. 

1489 Caxton Faytcs of A. iv. xvii. 280 Dyuerse deuyses 
taken by haultncsse fro the tyme ryght auncyent. 1548 
Udall Erasm. Par. Luke iv. 58 Highsolemnitie andhaulte- 
nesse of countinatince. 1594 Carew Tasso {1881) 114 O 
how she haultnes now and pride forgoes \ 

Haughtonite (hp’tsnsit). Min. [Named 1S7S, 
after Dr. S. Haughton.] A variety of Biotite, in 
which iron replaces much of the magnesium. 

1878 Min. Mag. V. 183 Plates of bronzy Biotite (or 
Haughtonite). 1881 Academy 6 Nov. 350 The black mica 
which Dr. Heddle described as Haughtonite. 

Haughty (hp’ti), a. Forms: a. 6 haltie, 
haultie, -y, hawtie, -y, 6-7 hautie, -y. 0. 6- 
haughty. [An extension of haut. Haughty., either 
as in dusky, worthy, or simply by assimilation to 
doughty, mighty, naughty , weighty, etc.] 

1 . High in one’s own estimation ; lofty and dis- 
dainful in feeling or demeanour ; proud, arrogant, 
supercilious. (Of persons, their action, speech, etc.) 

a. 1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Hawty as one that is proude, haul- 
tain. 1563 Mirr. Alag., Rich. //I, x, Puft vp in pride, so 
hawtie then I grewe. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform., xxi. 55 
Hautie wordis. *659 Hammond On Ps. xlv. 4 The prides 
of the hautiest heathen obdurate hearts. ^ 1667 Milton P. L. 
IV. 858 The Fiend. • like a proud Steed reind ; went hautie on. 

p. 1598 Florio, Orgoglioso , proude, disdainefull, haughtie. 
x6n Bible Ps. cxxx. i Lord, my heart is not haughtie. 
1667 Milton/*. L - v. 852 Whereat rejoic’d Th’ Apostat, and 
more haughty thus Tepli’d. 1725 Be Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 191 The cruel haughty temper of the Spaniards. 1876 
Rock Text. Fair. losThehumblebroom-plant — the haughty 
Plantagenet’s device. 

b. Jig. Of an appearance that seems to claim or 
assume superiority; imposing in aspect; grand, 
stately, dignified; oftenwithsome mir.tureofsense.v 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. in. v. 78 With 
their great tufts of feathers upon their heads, they seem in 
their appearance proude and hawty. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, hi. 641 His haughty Crest. _ 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresny's Amu scut. Ser. Cottt. 86 Philosophers build those 
hauty Edifices they call Systems. 1850 W. I rving ATahomet 
lv. 254 I’ll carry the war into yon haughty mountains. 

2 . Of exalted character, style, or rank; elevated, 
lofty, eminent ; high-minded, aspiring ; of exalted 
courage or bravery, arch. 

a. 1563 B. Googe Eglogs,elc. (Arb.) 72 The hawtye verse, 
that Maro wrote. > 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 438 
Sithence your estate is so hautie and high. 1577787 Holin- 
shed Chron. III. 1x71/2 His stoutnesse and haltie courage. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 484 Of courage hautie, and of limb 
Heroic built. 

p. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. Zndia 25 Men of haughtie 
corage, that no force or strength of Indians can offende. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. n. x. 1 Who now shall give unto me 
words and sound Equall unto this haughty enterprise? 
*613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 280 These their haughtie 
attempts were stayed. 1805 Scott Last A/instr. xi. xxiii, 
No haughty feat of arms I tell. 

f 3 . High, lofty (in literal sense). Obs. (Often 
with some shade of sense 1.) 

1570 B. Googe Pop. Kittgd. i\\ (1880) 50 b, From the 
toppes of hawtie towres. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 272 
Plantes as growe in highe mountaines, in loftie and hautie j 
places, /bid. 288 Others . . pufft upn in the pride of their , 
nature, advaunce themselves to the hautie heavens. 1578 j 
Mirr. for Mag. 11. Vortiger xiii. (1610) 206 God who rules ! 
the haughtie heauen a hygh. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's ATet. ■ 
vm, (1626) 156 In mind they beare Their ancient fall and '■ 
haughtie places feare. 

4 . Comb. , as haughty-hearted, -minded, -stomached. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 5 Some .. report you to be 
proude and hautie harted. 1605 Try all Chev. 1. iii. in j 
Bullen O. PI. III. 281 Were his power and spirit Ten times 
more hauty-ventrous. a 1777 Fawkes tr. Apollon. Rhod . ., 

A rgonauiics in. (R.), The haughty-minded Pelias. 

Haugou, -gout, obs. forms of Haut-goot. 

t Haullt, haht. Obs. Also 3 fcaljt (a^te). 
[Cf. ON. hmlla ( :—*hahljSn ) danger, peril, risk.] 
Peril, risk. 

c 1200 Vices <5* Virtues xx Hu michel haht hit is godes 
forbod to brekene. — Ibid. 87 Ac Sat is michel hauht, 
bute 5u hierof neme michele 3teme. cizso Gen. ff Ex. 486 
Of his soule beS mikel ha^t- Ibid. 2082 Ic am in sor^e and 
ha3t. /bid. 3384 Amalechkes folc fledde for a3te of dead. 

Hawke, hauker, obs. fF. Hawk, Hawker. 

Haukim, obs. form of Hakim. 

Haul (hgl), V - Forms : 6-8 hall, 7 hawle, 7-9 
hawl, 7- haul. [A variant spelling of Hale vA, 
in 16th c. also hall ; representing a different pho- 
netic development of ME. hale (bal) : cf. small, 
beside OE. smxU ME. smal, smale , Sc. smale,smaiL 
For the spelling au, aw, which dates only from 
17th c., cf. crawl.'} 


1 . traits. To pull or draw -with force or violence; 
to drag, tug {esp. in nautical language). 

1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Com’. 11. (1586) xxo If hee 
hung backe, hee shall be hailed forward. 1597 Shaks. 2 
H en. IV, v. v. 37 Thy Dol . . is in base Durance, and con- 
tagious prison : Hail’d thither by most Mechanicall and 
durty hand. 1626 Cait. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 27 
Heaue out your top-sayles, hawle your sheates. 1667 
Dryden Tempest i.i, All within, Haul catt, haul catt, haul 
catt, haul. 1669 Sturmy Alariner's Mag. 17 Hawl down 
both Top-sails close. . ci68o Beveridge Senn. (1729) 1 . 352 
See him hail’d from one judgement seat to another. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. in. (Globe) 664/1 Didn’t 1 see him 
hawl you about like a tmlk-maid ? 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 
101 The expence of hailing must be governed by the distance 
they are hailed from. 1798 Coleridge Satyr ant's Lett. i. 
in Biog. Lit. (1882) 246 We hauled anchor, and passed 
gently up the river. i8ro Sporting Afag. XXXVI. 264 
They were pushing and hawhng every body about. 1853 
Reade Chr. Johnstone 160 He began to haul in the net. 
1885 A/atich- Exam. 24 Feb. 5/2 [They] would rather be 
stoned and hauled before the magistrates. 
fig. 1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick 141 There is no Neces- 
sity always to hall in fermenting Humours to cause pain. 

fb. To search, examine thoroughly, overhaul 
(cf. drag). Obs . rare. 

1666 Wood Life (O. H„ S.) II. 83 Continually hauling 
taverns and alehouses [for undergraduates]. 

*t* c. colloq. To worry, torment, pester. Obs. 

1678 R. Barclay^? pol. Quakers xiv. v. 506 They went up 
and down, .preaching.. tho’ daily beaten, whipped, bruised, 
hailed, and imprisoned therefore. 1737 Whiston Josephus, 
Antiq. xix.i, § 1 Caius. .pulled and hauled its other citizens, 
especially the senate. 1743 Gay Distress'd Wife v. Wks. 
(1772) 328 , 1 won’t be hauYd and worried. 

a. colloq. To hungup for a reprimand, to call to 
account. Also, to haul over the coals (seeCoALJ^. 1 2). 

1795 Nelson 25 Noy. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 107, I 
think the Admiral will be hauled over the coals for not 
letting me have ships. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi vi. 142 
The first native . . refused to sell his fowls at the Govern- 
ment prices [and] was hauled up before the irate command- 
ant. 1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Scrv. I. ix. 2x5 
They were all young officers, .and probably at times require 
to be hauled up sharply. 1893 St. Aubyn Junior Dean 
xxix. 233 He was what, in figurate undergraduate language 
is termed ‘hauled’. 


2 . intr. To pull, tug {at or upon something). 

1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 115 All Hands 

haul'd. 179* 4 G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsem. ix. (1809) 106, 
I.. pull’d, and haul’d, to try to turn him [a horse]. 1857 
Lawrence Guy Liv. xiv. 129 He was hauling nervously at 
the reins. 1859 Reade Love me Little II. iv. 177 He .. 
made the rope fast to her [the schooner's] thwart, then haul- 
ing upon it, brought the lugger alongside. 

b. intr. for refl. in passive sense. 

1797 Nelson in A. Duncan Life (1806) 42, I found .. the 
Spanish ensign hauling down. 1871 Palcrave Lyr. Poems 
138 Till their flag hauls down to the foe. 

3 . cVaut. {intr.) To trim the sails, etc. of a ship 
so as to sail nearer to the wind (also to haul up ) ; 
hence more generally, to change or turn the ship’s 
course; to sail in a certain course. (Also traits, with 
the ship as object ; also, to sail along a coast.) 

1557 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 113 We hailed 
off our ships to fetch the wmde as neer as wee coulde. 
« 1599 H. Smith Ibid. (1509) I. 445 T he wind being at 
West, we did hall the coast East northeast, and East.. Wee 
. . hald along the coast East and East southeast, and all 
the same night wee hailed Southeast, and Southeast by 
East. 1697 DAMrtER Voy . (1729) I* 51 He hailed into the 
Harbour, close to the Island. X743 Woodroofe in Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. ii. xxiii. iox We haul’d round Zeloi island 
for Baku bay. /bid. iv. lix. 272 Hauling out north north- 
east. x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 48 The enemy . . hauled up 
on the Terpsichore’s weather-beam. _ 1858 C. Kirton in 
A/ere. A/arinc Mag. V. 209, I hauled in to S. 23 0 E., true. 
Ibid., I told the Chief Officer to haul her off four points. 

b. Phr. To haul upon or to the wind, also trans. 
to haul (a ship) on a wind, and to haul the {her, 
our , etc.) wind: to bring the ship round so as to 
sail closer to the wind. 


1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 328 Unwilling 
> run .. into the enemy’s clutches, I hauled again on a 
ind. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. n. ArgL, The ship bears 
p; again hauls upon the wind. 1768 Wales in Phil, 
'rans. LX. 112 At 15 h. we hauled the wind to the south- 
ard. 1797 Nelson in A. Duncan Life (1806) 40 The 
panish fleet .. hauled to the wind on the larboard tack. 
J06 A. Duncan Nelson 24 The enemy hauled^ their^ wind 
nd made off. 1829 Marry at F. Mildmay xxi, My mten- 
on is to. .haul dead on a wind. 1835 -— Pirate xiv, l oe 
Interprise took in her topmast studding-sail, and hauled 
er wind. 1867 Smyth Sailor * s Word-lk. s.v.. Haul your 
'ind, or haul to the wind, signifies that the ship’s head is 
) be brought nearer to the wind, 
c. traitsf. and fig. {intr. and trans.) To change 
ae’s course of action ; to withdraw, retreat ; to 
lake one’s way, to come or go. . 

1802 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830; III. 495 He took it in 
ortal offence, and from that moment has been ' hauling oft 
1 his former enemies. 1825 Blqcfiv. Mag. X) > 111 . tyt 
ach works haul but slowly into this northern Ttpoo. xBSJ 
. Taylor Northern Trav.xxu. 2,0 The 
threatening, but the clouds gradually ^hauled 
LStward. 1867 SuYTu SazlcPs Wi ord-bl.* ffau L y a 
1 expression when an individual ts going upon a new line 

i. C Of the wind : To change direction, shift, veer. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17 So), Echars, 1 nvi ud that 

mling round to the right quarter. X&57 bMYTH Sauers 
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Word-bk., Haul round , said when the wind is gradually 
shifting towards any particular point of the compass. 

Haul (hgl), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The act of hauling ; a pull, a tug ; spec, the 
draught of a fishing -net. 

1670 W. Hacke Collect. Voy. (1699) II. 82 We caught in 
our Sean at one Haul no less than seven Hundred. 1726 
Thomson Winter 627 The leap, the slap, the haul. 1780 
A. Young Tour Irel. I. 220* The largest hawl, taking 1452 
salmon. x858 Peard Water-Farm. viii. 87 This first haul 
of the net. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 156 On October 5th.. 
both the sun and the moon will give a particularly vigorous 
haul upon the earth’s waters. 

b. With adv. f as haul-down, the act of hauling 
down. Haul-down promotion : see Hauling vbl. 
sb. b, quot. 1867. 

1882 Navy List July 512/2 Haul down promotions abolished 
by Circular 75, of 10th November 1874. 

2 . concr. a. A draught of fish. 

1854 H. Miller Sch. 4- Schrn. xx. (i860) 212 The entire 
haul consisted of rather more than twelve barrels. 1885 
V pool Daily Post 30 June 4/8 When they make good hauls 
of fish the price immediately drops. 

b. Rope-making. (See first quot.) 

1794 Rigging % Seamanship I. 55 A Haul of Yam is 
about four-hundred threads, when warped off the winches, 
with a slight turn in it, to be tarred.^ Ibid. 61 It is generally 
tarred in hauls, as other rope. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek, s.v., 
The haul is dragged through a grip , gape, or sliding nipper 
which expresses superfluous tar. 

3 . fig. The act of ‘ drawing ’ or making a large 
profit or valuable acquisition of any kind ; concr . 
the thing or amount thus gained or acquired. 

1776 A. Adams in J. Q. Adauf Fam. Lett. (1876) 220, 

I think we made a fine haul of prizes. 1826 Scott Jml. 
(1890) 1. 176 If I can but wheedle him out of a few anecdotes, 
it would be a great haul. 1891 Lit. World 24 Apr. 396/1 
;£ 25,00a is said to be the great haul made . . as the result of 
his recent lecturing tour. 

4 . Comb, haul-rope, a rope for hauling some- 
thing ; haul-seine, a large seine that is hauled, a 
drag-seine. 

1884 Knight Did . Mech. Suppl., Haul Seine. 1890 O. 
Crawford Round Calendar in Portugal 32, I have seen 
the whole population of a coast hamlet . . at the haul-ropes, 
and drawing home, .the harvest of the sea. 

Haulage (hg-ledg). [f. as prec. + -age.] 

1 . The action or process of hauling or pulling; 
the traction or conveyance of a load in a wagon or 
other vehicle; the amount of force expended in 
hauling (quot. 1883). 

1826 J. Adamson Sk. Inform. Rail-roads 39 The company 
have actually let the haulage of their coal. 1857 Smiles 
Stephenson ix. 81 The haulage was both tedious and expen- 
sive. 1883 Manch. Exam. 7 Nov. 5/5 The impossible gra- 
dient of one in 25 .. is . . denounced . . as the haulage would 
have to be trebled, and three horses employed in place of one. 

2 . The expense of or charge for hauling. 

1864 in Webster. 1869 Sat. Rev. 19 June 822 He esti- 
mates his pair of cottages . . at 205/. plus the haulage. 

3 . ‘ A traction-way ’ (Smyth Sailors IVord-bki). 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as haulage-clip (see quot. 
1883), -power, -road, -rope, -work. 

1864 Reader 7 May 594 The diminution of haulage power 
owing to the wheels becoming rail-bound. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal Mining, Haulage Clip, levers, jaws, wedges, etc., 
by which trams, singly or in trains, are connected to the 
hauling ropes. 2896 Mrs. H. Ward Sir G. Tressady 555 
The air in the haulage road was clearing fast. 

Haulbergyn, obs. form of Habergeon. 
t Haul-bowline, -bowling ~ Hale-bowline. 

1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Haul-bozo lings, the old 
name for the able-bodied seamen. 

Hauld, Sc. f. Hold. 

Hauler (h grisr). [f. Haul v. + -Eit h] One 
who or that which hauls ; a man employed in haul- 
ing something, e.g. coal in a mine (*= Haulier). 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. _Ep. _ Ded., Whatever is 
a Nonesuch, will draw enough as ’tis, without the Hogou of 
the stifling Haulers. 1846 Worcester, Hauler , one who 
draws. 1889 Cent. Did., Hauler. .2. A device for catching 
fish, consisting of several hooks connected together and hauled 
through the water by a line.. as, a hauler for bluefish. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss., Drawers, also called ‘ haulers 
are the workmen in a coal mine who fill the tubs at the face 
and draw or haul them to the pit bottom. 

Haulier (hp-liar). [f. Haul v. + -ier, cf. 
collier, sazeyer and Hallier h] A man employed 
in hauling or pulling something ; spec, a workman 
in a coal mine who pulls or drives the tubs which 
convey the coal from the working to the bottom 
of the shaft. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1585) 461 Maister ..of the 
hauliers. 1892 Daily Nezvs 27 Aug. 5/4 They found in the 
upper roadway two hauliers or carters . . overcome by the 
foul gas.. 1893 Times 9 Aug. 9/2. The hauliers employed 
at the Prince of Wales Colliery, Risca. 

Hauling' (hgriiq), vbl. sb. [f. Haul v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of pulling, dragging, or traction. 

1626 Catt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 4 The Marshall is 
to. .see Justice executed .. ducking at Yards arme, hawling 
vnder the Keele. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III.. 134 
There will be hauling and pulling, and irregular proceedings. 
2731 Swift Adv. Repealing Test Wks. 1841 II. 243/2 Pullings 
and liaulings backward and forward. 1884 iVest. Mom. 
News 2 Aug. S/i The hauling down of the signal, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1791 Selby Bridge Ad 3 To.. make any hauling roads. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 212 The hawlingtrack for the 
navigation by horses. 1837 Makryat Dog fend x. He is 


drawn aft by a hauling line. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., 
Hauling dozen vacancy , the colloquialism expressive of the 
promotion of a flag-lieutenant and midshipman on an ad- 
miral's hauling down his flag. 

Hauling, ppl * ci. [-ing 2.] That hauls. 

2801 T. Hardy T ess 1. 170 A driver sitting upon one of the 
hauling horses. 

Haulm, lialm (hgm, ham), sb. Forms : 1 
halm, healm, 6-7 halme, liawmo, ham(e, 7-S 
hawm, 7-9 haum, 5- halm, 7- haulm. (See 
also Helm sb. : [OE. healm = OS. (MDu., Du.), 
OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) halm stem or stalk of 
grass, stalk of a plant, ON .hdlmr (Sw., Da. halm ) 
straw:—OTeut. *halmo-z, repr.a pre-Teut.^/ta/vw: 
cf. Gr. tfctAa/ios, L. calamus reed.] 

a. collective sing. The stems or stalks of various 
cultivated plants, as peas, beans, vetches, hops, 
potatoes, etc., now less commonly of com or grass ; 
csp. as left after gathering the pods, ears, etc., and 
used for litter or thatching ; straw. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxxiifi]. 14 [13] Swe s we halme biforan 
onsiene windes. c 1000 Sax. Lcechd. II. 134 jenim cetelhrum 
and berenhealm, gebcern & gnid togsedere. Ibid. 148 jenim 
ri^en healm eft and beren. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 223/2 
Halm, or stobyl ..stipula. 1570 Stanford Churchzv. Acc. in 
Antiquary Apr. {1888) 170 For hame to thatche the churche 
howse. 1573 Tusser Hush. Ivii. {1878) 130 The hawme is 
the strawe of the wheat or the rie, which once being reaped, 
they mowe by and bie. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 
282 Finish the gathering and drying of your Hops ; cleanse 
the Poles of the Hawm. 1674 Ray S. 4- F. C. J Yards 63 
Haulm or Helm, stubble gathered after the corn is inned. 
1675 Phil. Trans. X. 398 These apparent tangles were the 
ham of the beans. 1725 Bradley Fain. Did. s.v. November, 
Cut off the Asparagus Haulm when it is become Yellow. 
1808 Curwen Econ. Feeding Slock ix note. The potatoe top, 
or haulm, when properly dried, makes very good litter for 
cattle. 1887 Spectator 23 July 984/2 Peas often produce a 
great show of pods on short haulm in a dry summer. 

b. with a and pi. A stalk or stem (of a bean, 
potato, grass, etc.). 

C950 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. iii. 12 Da halmas. .forbernes 
fyres in undrysnende. 1623 Whitbourne Nezvfoundland 5 
Great plenty of greene Pease and Fitches . . the hawmes of 
them are good fodder for cattell. 1847 Illustr. Lond. Nezos 
24 July 61/2 The decaying haulms of the potato. 1881 
Darwin Veg. Moidd 117 A thin cylindrical object such as a 
haulm of grass. 

c. attrib. 

1862 T. Hughes in Macm. Mag. V. 241/2 They.. came 
upon haulm walls and hurdles, within which were a flock of 
sheep. 

Haulm, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To lay (straw or 
haulm) straight for thatching. (See also Helm v. 3 ) 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 60 Sometimes, .wee have 
beene forced to hawme wheate and ry e stubble and there- 
with to thatch our stackes. 1767 A. Young Farmers Lett, 
to People 205 Haulming, at one shilling and six-pence. 1846 
Jml. R . Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 40 Without having to wait for 
haulming the stubble. 

Haulmy (hg*mi, ha*mi), a. [f. as prec. + -v.] 
Having haulms ; having long or large haulms. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) Gloss., Hawmy, long- 
stalked. Ibid. 19 The Grass . . is much discoloured,- and 
grown so hawmy. Ibid. 326 Pease or other haw[m]y stuff. 

Haulse, haulser, obs. ff. Halses. 2 , Hawser. 
Haul-seine : see Haul sb. 4. 

Haulster. [f- Haul v. +-ster : cf. Hauler.] 
A man or beast that hauls ; a horse used to haul. 

1882 Daily News 23 Man 5/6 Four of Pickford’s most 
magnificent haulsters were in the shaft team. 

Hault, haultie, haultness, obs. forms of 
Halt, Haugiit, Haut, Haughty, Haughtness. 
Hault ain, -ayn(e, -eyne, -igne, var. Hau- 
TAIN, Obs. 

Hault-boy, -goust, obs. fT. Hautboy, -gout. 
Haulyard : see Halyard. 

Haum(e, obs. form of Haulm, Hame. 
Haumed, fieri ) : see Hawmed, Humet. 
Haunce, variant of Hance sb. and v. 

Haunch (hgnj, hanj ), sbf Forms: 4-7 tranche, 
haunche, (5 honche), (.SV. 6 hench(e), 6-8 
hanch, 6- haunch, {mod. Sc. hainch). [a. OF. 
hanche (ONF. hanke), 1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm. =Pr., 
Sp., It., Pg. anca hip, buttock of the horse, med.L, 
hancha (1275 in Du Cange), prob. of German 
origin: cf. OHG. anchd (enchd, cinkd) leg, lit. 
joint. It is only since the 18th c. that the spelling 
haunch has displaced haitchi\ 

1 . The part of the body, in men and quadrupeds, 
lying between the last ribs and the thigh ; the 
lateral expansions of the pelvis; of a horse, that 
part of the hind quarters which extends from the 
reins or the back to the hough or ham. 

a 2225 [see 6]. 1303 R. Brunne Hand l. Synne 9108 And 

nober bodj-, ne be arme.Bledde neuerblode,colde newarme, 
But was as drye wyb al be haunche, As of a stok were ryue 
a braunche. c\ 320 Sir Tristr. 1088 In b e haunche rijt 
Tristrem was wounded sare. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 176 
Bonys of haunchis hen maad fast wib be lattere boon of be 
rigboon. 2460 Lvbeaus Disc. 268 Thorugh herte, other 
thorugh honche, Wyth hys sper he wyll launche. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems lx. 55 With hoppir hippis, and benches nar- 
row. 2565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Clunis. .the buttocke or 
hanche. 2595 Gosson Quippes Upst. Gcnilezvom. 151 in 
Hart. E. P-f- IV. 256 These hoopes, that hippes and 
haunch do hide. 2596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 


vi it. 81 Strukne in the hench or he was war. 2674 ti. 
Scheffer's Lapland 130 The Rain -deer, .are white not only 
on their belly but on their haunches. 1721-1800 Bailey, 
Hanch, the Hip, a Part of the Body. 1735 Somerville 
Chase 1. 196 On their Haunches rear'd. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 1x8 The pelvis properly so called, or that 
expansion which constitutes the haunches. 2866 Gno. Eliot 
F. Holt (1868) 12 A fine black retriever, .sat on his haunches, 
and watched him as he went to and fro. 

b. The leg and loin of a deer, sheep, or other 
animal, prepared for, or served at, table. 

3481-90 Hozoard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 320 For bryngenge 
of halfT a haunche. 1573-80 Baret A Iv. H 66 An hanch of 
venison. <22612 Harington Epigr. 11. li. g, I was no ghest. 
Nor ever Since did last of side or haunch. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 482 ? 4 The. best Pickle for a Walnut, or Sauce 
for an Haunch of Venison. 1742 Compl. Fam. Piece 11. i, 
292 When the Huntsmen come in to the Death of the Hart, 
they should cry, Ware Haunch, that the Hounds may not 
break in to the Deer. 1859 All Year Round No. 29. 57 No- 
where can the equal of a Sussex haunch or saddle be obtained. 

c. The pelvis as containing the womb. (Cf. 
Scriptural use of loins.) 

1598 Sylvf.ster Du Bartas n. i. iv. Handie-crafts 778 
O too fruitfull hanches ! O wretched root ! O hurtfull, hate- 
full branches ! i66± Butler Hud. 11. iii. 693 A Vine, sprung 
from her hanches O er-spread his Empire with its branches. 

d. fig. The hinder part, the latter end. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 92 A Summer Bird, Which 
euer in the haunch of Winter sings The lifting vp of day. 

e. Phrases. (See quot.) 

x 727-5 x Chambers Cycl. s.v., Putting him [a horse] ubcti 
his haunches . .to couple him well, or to put him well together, 
or make him compact . . To drag the haunches, is to change 
the leading foot in galloping. 

2 . The coxa or basal joint of the leg in insects, 
spideis, and crustaceans. 

2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 314 The two anterior feet 
much larger than the others, with long haunches. Ibid , 
Anterior legs with a blackish blue spot on the internal side 
of the haunches. 1834 McMurtrie CnvicYs Anim. Kingd. 
302 Xyphosura. .the haunches of the first six pair of feet are 
covered with small spines, and perform the office of jaws. 

3 . Arch . The side of an arch between the crown 
and the piers, the flank; = Hance sb. 3, q. v. Hence 
the corresponding part of any arched figure. 

2793 Sir G. Shuckburgh in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 87 
note. When the arch had stood two years, the haunches were 
filled up with bricks. 28x2-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- 
Art I. 230 Let the substance of the rope, on the convex side, 
be increased in some parts, for example at the haunches ; it 
will then no longer describe a catenary. 2877 Ll. Jewitt 
Halfhrs. among Eng. A ntiq. 358 The decorations upon 
bells consist of encircling inscriptions, usually on the haunch. 
1881 Young Eveiy Man his cnvn Mechanic § 1173 The sides 
of the arch between the crown and the piers are called its 
haunches or flanks. 

4 . Haut. a. (See quot. 1823). b. =Hance^. 2a. 

1823 Crabb Tcchnol. Did., Haunch, (Afar.) a sudden de- 
crease in the size of a piece of timber. 1867 Smyth Sailer's 
Word-bk., Haunch, a sudden fall or break, as from the drifts 
forward and aft to the waist. The same as hance. 

5 . A mechanical contrivance for lowering one end 
of a wine-cask while drawing off the contents. 

6. aft fib. and Comb., as *f* haunch- evil, -hoop, 
- joint ; haunch-vent Sc. (see quot. 1824); (from 
sense 3), as haunch-stone . Also Haunch-bone. 

a izz$Ancr. R. 280 Hu ueole grimme wrastlareofhelle 
breid up on his hupe, and werp, mid J>e haunche turn, into 
golnesse. _ 1562 Turner A ij b, Baths , Names of Sikncsses 
The sciatica or hanchevel. 2824 Mactaggart Gallovid. 
Encycl., Hcnchvcnts , the same with ‘gores’, pieces of linen 
put into the lower parts of a shirt . . to give ‘vent ‘ or room 
for the ‘haunch'. 1824 R. Chambers Trad. Edin. (1825) 
1 1. 50 There were the breast -knots, two hainch-knots, (at 
which there were also buttons for looping up the gown be- 
hind). 1826 Scott Jml. (1890) I. 98 A venerable lady who 
always wore a haunch-lioop. ^ 1828 — F. M. Perth xxxiii, 
Henry, .swung the ponderous implement far behind his right 
haunch joint. 1883 Surv. JY. Palestine III. 407 With 
narrow key-stone and broad haunch-stones. 

Hence Hairnchless a., not having haunches. 
Eaumchy a., having prominent haunches. 

1831 Tre lawny Adz>. Younger Son x evii. (1890) 394 Greasy 
and haunchy brutes. 1834 Fraser's Mag. IX. 300 111-cut, 
and haunchless shape. 

Haunch, sb. - (.SV.hainch) : see under Haunch v . 3 
+ Haunch, vA Obs . rare. [f. Haunch j^. 1 ] 
trans. To bring down (a deer, etc.) upon its 
haunches. 

1605 Camden Rem. {1637) 256 When the said King John 
saw a faire bucke haunch ed. 

Haunch, vi- [f. Haunch rf.i 4 a.] trans. To 
reduce in thickness, intr. Of a piece of timber : 
To decrease suddenly in thickness. 

x 794 ■S’ Seamanship I. 4 Cleats., are haunchedon 

the back with a hollow. Ibid. 31 The square . . haunches 
from thence into the round. 

Haunch, V.z In Sc. hainch, hench. [f. 
Haunch sb. 1 1, in Sc. hainch , henc/ii] trans. To 
throw with an underhand movement, the arm being 
jerked against the haunch ; ‘ to elevate by a sudden 
jerk’ (Jam.). 

2788 E.Picken Poems 75 (Jam.) To hainch a chield aboon 
the moon. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Haunch, Hainch , 
to throw ; as a stone from the hand by jerking it against the 
haunch. 2894 Crockett Raiders no With a pebble 
cunningly ‘benched ’. 

Hence Hartnell, Sc. Itaincli, hainslt sb., a jerked 
underhand throw ; Hauncher, Sc. ltaiucher, 
liencher ; HattncMng, benching' vbl. sb. 
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1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., Hainching , throw- 
ing, by springing the arm on the haunch. 1843 Hardy in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 11. 54 The bowl, .launched 
in the manner which in Scotland is called a hainsh, being 
precisely the fashion after which the Greek Aco-kos was im- 
pelled. Ibid. 58 The bowls were sometimes thrown by 
raising the arm.. but more frequently they were propelled 
in the hainshing mode. 1863 J. Brown Biggar, in John 
Leech , etc. (1882) 328 A dextrous hencher of stones. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 310 Throwing stones at them 
in the manner known as ‘henchin 

Hau’nch-'bone. The bone of the haunch : 
sometimes applied to .the os innominatum as a 
whole, but more frequently to the os ilium. 

0x386 Chaucer Miller's T. 93 He .. heeld hire harde by 
the haunche bones. 1548-77 Vicary A tint. x. (1888) 84 The 
thye bone.. the roundnes that is at the vpper ende..is 
receyued into the. .hole of the hanche bone. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep . iv. vi. 395 The hanch bones in women 
..are more protuberant then they are in_ men. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloquet's Anat, m The Coxal, Iliac, or Haunch 
Bone . . which is a double unsymmetrical bone . . the largest 
of all the flat bones, and occupies the lateral and anterior 
parts of the pelvis. 1855 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 2 
The os ilium, hip or haunch bone, is the largest of the 3 
divisions of the os innominatum. 

Haim cliecl, a. [f. Haunch sbA + -ed Hav- 
ing haunches : usually in comb. 
x6ix Cotgr., Haiichu, big haunched .. great hipt. 

Hau*nching. [f. Haunch 3.] The parts 
of an arch belonging to the haunch collectively. 

3 885 Jml. Franklin Inst . Ser. Hi. XCI. 433 The arch was 
of brick while the haunching, as shown by the dotted lines, 
was of rubble. Above the haunching was gravel {tiling. 
Harm oilman, erroneous form of Henchman. 
Haune, obs. form of Awn. 

1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. 25 Least.. they be choaked 
with the haune before they can come at the karnell. 
Hauns(e, haunsel, obs. ff; Hance, Handsel. 
Haunt (hgnt, hant), v. Also 3-4 hatmten, 
4 hauntyn, hanten, 4-6 haunte, 4-7 hant(e, 5 
liawntyn. [a. F. hauler (12th c. in Littre), of 
uncertain origin : see Diez, Littre, Hatz.-Darm. 

From the uncertainty of the derivation, it is not clear 
whether the earliest sense in F. and Eng. was to practise 
habitually (an action, etc.) or to frequent habitually (a 
place). The order here is therefore provisional,] 

X. traits . f 1 . To practise habitually, familiarly, 
or frequently. Obs. 

01230 Halt Me id. 25 Unseli horlinges unlaheliche hit 
haunteS in inwarde helle. Ibid. 33 pe nuten neauer hwat 
hit is Schatieci pat ha haunted. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 320 pe kyng said .. be pape .. haunted Maumetrie. 
1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. Prol. 74 And leuep hit to losels pat 
lecherie haunten. c 1375 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
(E. E. T. S.) 601 Haunte studie, pau3 pou haue Wei con- 
ceyued pi craft, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. xi. 214 Men woned 
for to haunte daili contemplacioun. 1509 Barclay Shyp 
0/ Folys (1874) I. 195 His preceptis hant kepe and exercyse. 
1573 Tusser Hiisb. lxvii. (1878) 155 The honestie in deede 
I graunt, Is one good point the wife should haunt, To make 
hir husband thriue. 

'V 2 . To use or employ habitually or frequently; 
refl. to use, accustom, or exercise oneself. Obs. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter 1. 1 perfor is pis psalme mast 
hauntid [v. r. vsede] in halykirke. c 1340 — Prose Tr. 
(1866) 20 Men or women the which haunteue leuefully 
worldely goodes. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xiv, 31 The greet 
hoond that the Lord hauntide a3ens hem. — 1 Tim. iv. 7 
Haunte [exerce] thi silf to pite. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy 11. xii, How wyues and maydens in that companie . . 
Haunted be, and used at tbeyr luste. 1588 J. Mellis Brief c 
I nstr. Gj, Diuers and sundry goldes .. which .. yee may 
reduce into your vsuall money, such as you daily haunt. 

[1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hant , to haunt, to accustom, 
as a pigeon to its dovecot.] 

3 . To resort to frequently or habitually ; to fre- 
quent or be much about (a place). 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 413/381 Formest he gan haunti 
wakes. _ 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 534 Sir Edward . . hauntede 
tornemiens with wel noble route. 1382 Wyclif Dart. xiii. 
6 These ofte hauntiden the hous of Joachym. c 1394 P. PI. 
Credc 106 We haunten none tauernes. ^1400 Dcstr. Troy 
2963 Hit were, ,semly for wemen, paire houses to haunt & 
bolde hom within, c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn lii. 201 
Takyng a waye whiche was not moche haunted. 1529 
More Dyalogc m, Hunne had haunted heretikes lectures 
by nighte long before. 1538 Leland I tin. III. 33 The Town 
was hauntid with Shippes of diverse Nations. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nick clay's Voy. n. xxii. 59 b, The Turks 
wives .. delight at al times to haunt the bathes. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg. 1. 12 Ye Nymphs that haunt the Moun- 
tains and the Plains. 1710 Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 
12 The rest of the country to Astracan . is haunted by the 
Calmucks. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 459 She was 
the daughter of a poor Cavalier knight who haunted White- 
hall. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 46 It is difficult, 
unless you have haunted these seas, to realise the interest 
we take, .there in currents. 

4 . To frequent the company of (a person), to as- 
sociate with habitually ; to * run after \ (Now 
chiefly transferred from 5 b.) 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtori) Dictes 37 Yf thou haue 
haunted eny felowe, and thou se hys companye is not 
couenable vnto the, spare It. 1580 Sidney Arcadia- (1622) 5 
A man who for his hospitalitie is so much haunted, that no 
newes stirre, but come to his eares. 3594 Carew H uarte’s 
Exam. Wits x. (1596) 130 The preacher .. who hath the 
conditions of a perfect Orator . . is more haunted than he 
that wanteth them. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxott. (1817) III. 914 
He [was] removed from Shrewsbury’ where he was much 
haunted by his party. 1713 Swift Oti Himself \ Yks. 1755 
IV. 1. u A certain doctor is observed of late To haunt a 


certain minister of state. 1890 Saintsbury Ess, 98 Rather 
given to haunting rich men. 

5. transf . and fig . Of unseen or immaterial visit- 
ants. a. Of diseases {obs.), memories, cares, feel- 
ings, thoughts : To visit frequently or habitually ; 
to come up or present themselves as recurrent in- 
fluences or impressions, cs p. as causes of distraction 
or trouble ; to pursue, molest. 

1576 Fleming Panofl. Epist. 228 One that is haunted 
with a fever or quivering ague. Ibid. 363 Heavinesse shall 
never haunt your heart, whiles your mind is marching with 
the Muses. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. ii. 122 Your beauty, 
that did haunt me in my sleepe, To vndertake the death of 
all the world. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 240 He is 
ever haunted with a blushing weakenesse. 1724 R. W elton 
18 Disc. 469 He hath no secret guilt that haunts and doggs 
him. 3838 Lytton Alice 7 Regret of another kind still 
seems to haunt you. 1855 Bain Senses 4* Int. in. i. § 12 
A painful recollection will haunt a person through life. 

b. esp . Of imaginary or spiritual beings, ghosts, 
etc. : To visit frequently and habitually with mani- 
festations of their influence and presence, usually of 
a molesting kind. To be haunted : to be subject to 
the visits and molestation of disembodied spirits. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. i. 307 O monstrous. O strange. 
We are hanted ; pray' masters, {lye masters, helpe. 1503 — 
Rich. II, m. ii. 158 Some haunted by the Ghosts they haue 
depos’d. 3602 Marston Antonio's Rev. zir. ii, Bug-beares 
and spirits haunted him. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 312 They were told .. how there was a Chamber 
haunted with spirits, and strangely’ molested with horrible 
rumblings, a 3679 Ld. Orrery Herod Gt. iii, My ghost 
shall haunt thee out in every’ place. 1722 Sewel Hist. 
Quakers (1795) I. iv. 244 It was much talked of, that spirits 
haunted this dungeon, and walked there. 3847 Lytton 
Lucretia 303 We need not that boy's Ghost amongst those 
who haunt us. 3873-4 J. Thomson City Dread/. Nt. vn. i. 
Phantoms haunt those shadowy streets. 

II. intr. f 0. To be wont or accustomed. Obs. 

*11300 Cursor M. 12683 Sua haunted he on knes to lij. 
C1440 Capgrave Life St. Hath. iv. 1223 Al her gret trost. . 
With |je whiche thei haunted her goddis for to calle. c 3560 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 33 Thocht bruckill wemen 
hantis In lust to leid thair lyvis. 

7. To resort habitually ; to stay or remain usually 
(in a place) ; to associate (with a person). Now 
usually said of the lower animals. 

_ a 1300 Cursor M. 15742 Iudas wel he kneu J>e stede quar 
iesus was hauntand. a 3375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 
439 per a Neddre hauntes. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xtv. 47 
(Promp. Parv.) It is good for to haunte amonge the vertuous 
men. 1526 Tindale John xi. 34 Jesus, .there haunted with 
his disciples. 3532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 10 All maner of 
choughes . .breedynge or hauntynge within or vppon anye the 
sayde manours. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. ii. 111. 
Colonies 39X Where now fell Tartars hant In wandring 
troops. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. i. 96, I haue charg’d thee not 
to haunt about my doores. 1627 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 
I. 35 Be diligent to know with whom she loveth to haunt. 
3789 G. White Selbome xii. (1853) 52 Some birds haunting 
with the missel-thrushes, i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun 
(1879) I. xvi. 158 A homeless dog, that haunted thereabouts. 

f 8 . To have resort, betake oneself, go to. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13691 Mont oliuet it es an hill hat iesus 
hanted mikel till. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. eexxiii. 
[ccxix.] 695 There haunted into Turkey a marchaunt genouoy 
of the isle of Sio. 3570 Satir. Poems Reform, xv. 332 My 
counsell is expres, That to your wyfis ye hant. 1632 Lith- 
cow Trav. J. 28 To Lorett people haunt with naked feete. 

Haunt (hgnt, hant), sb. Also 4-6 haunte, 
6-7 hant. [f. Haunt v.J 

1. Habit, wont, custom, usage. Now dial. 

02330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 4730 Ilkaman after 
his auenaunt Made offrynge, as was his haunt. £*449 
Pecock Repr. 248 So grete Evidences of the Faith . . ben 
hadde in so greet Haunt & uce. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 

Ii. ii. iv. (1651) 275 When once they have got a haunt of 
such companies, and habit of gaming. 1674 Temple Let. to 
Coventry Wks. 1731 II. 307 ’Tis hard for a Man to lose a 
good Haunt, or an ill Custom. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Haunt , a habit. ‘ He has a sad haunt on ’t a fixed 
habit of doing so and so. 3894 Hctton-le-hole Gloss . s.v. 
Haiti , * He has a nasty hant of doing that ’. 

Fb. Habitual practice or use (of anything). 

£•3385 Chaucer Prol. 447 Of clooth makyng she hadde 
swich an haunt \Camb. iJ/Y. hand], She passed hem of ypres 
and of Gaunt, c 3449 Pecock Re/r. 1. xviii. 103 Summe 
ben . . avoutreris in greet haunt and contynuaunce. 35x3 
Douglas AEneis 1 v. Prol. 249 Eschew thine hant, and myn- 
niss all thi mycht. 3536 Bcllenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. \ 
216 Than wes not usit sic hant of dise and cards as ar now 
usit. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. in. iii. 74 | 
For their haunt and traficke of merchandise. 

+ 2. The act or practice of frequenting or habitu- j 
ally resorting to a place, etc.; resort. Of great 
haunt', much frequented. Obs. 

C333o‘R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 223 Of Axholm to He 
he scaped himself alon . . her he held his haunt, c 1345 
Orpheo 295 Of game they* fonde grete haunt. 3393 Langl. 
p. PI. C. xvii. 94 A straw for he stywes. .And pey hadde non 
o 'per haunt bote of poure peple! 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus 
s. v. Copiosus , Urbs Celebris 4- copiosa - .a citie of great haunt 
and well peopled. 3600 Shaks- A. Y. L. 11. i. 15 This our 
life exempt from publike haunt, Findes tongues in trees, 
bookes in the running brookes. 17x2 Arbuthnot John 
Bull 1. vii, John Bull ..had got such a haunt about the 
courts of justice. 

+ b. Companionship, society, company. Obs. _ 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 7 Sic hant of harletiis with 
thame bayth nicht and day. 1552 Huloet, Hawnte or 
iAowAiyPtfamiliaritas, frequent ia. 

3. concr. A place of frequent resort or usual 
abode; a resort, a habitation; the usual feeding- 


place of deer, game, fowls, etc. ; often, a den or 
place frequented by tbe lower animals or by 
criminals. 


c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 1753 In fat tyme 
wer here non hauntes Of no men hot of geauntes. 1398 
U revisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xi. (1495) 396 Snowe is noye- 
full to wylde beestes ; for he . .sheweth and dyscoueryth theyr 
hauntes and steppes. 3553 R. Robinson tr. More's V top. 
Meter of Utopia (1S95) p. xciii, Me Utopie cleped Anti- 
quitie, Voyde of haunte and herboroughe. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4- Jul. 111. i. 53 We talke here in the publike haunt of 
men. 1684 R. H. School Rccreat. 145 To know the Haunts 
and Resorts of Fish, in which they are to be usually found. 
3735 Somerville Chase 11. 261 From Brake to Brake she la 
hare] flies, and visits all Her well-known Haunts. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11. i. (ed. 4) 169 This place being the usual 
haunt of the buccaneers and privateers. 1843 W. Spalding 
Italy 4- It. 1 st. I. 345 One of the most noted haunts of the 
ancient highwaymen. i8ss Tennyson Brook 23, I come 
from haunts of coot and hern. 

fig. 2614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. it6 Sinne where it hath 
gotte an haunt looketh for more. 1850 Tennyson In Menu 
cx, The feeble soul, a haunt of fears. 

+ 4. (?) A topic, a subject of discussion. Obs. 
t 6 zz Donne Serm. civ. (ed. Alford) VI. 213 When some., 
points that beat upon that Haunt, had been ventilated. 3656 
J. Harrington Oceana (1658) 162 Appius Claudius (still 
upon the old haunt) would have it [etc.]. 2658 — Prerog. 
Pop. Govt. 11. v. (1660) 8r But this.. is not to come off from 
the haunt, but to run still upon the People in a common or 
publick capacity. 

5. A spirit supposed to haunt a place; a ghost. 
local IT.S. and Eng. 

1878 Mrs. A. W. Hunt Hazard of Die I. vi. 131 Our 
Cordy is terrible for being afeaid o’ haunts. 

t Hau*nt-dole, a. Obs. rare. [f. Haunt v.] 
That haunts doles, or the givers of doles ; of or 
pertaining to a parasite. 

a 1661 Holyday Juvenal (1673) 38 The haunt-doal gown 
[1 trechedipna ], Quirinus, thy Clown wears, And bis oil’d 
neck rewards of Mast’ry bears. 


Hau*nted, ppl. a. [f. Haunt v. + -ed.] 

1. Practised; used, habituated, or accustomed (to 
a course) ; wonted. Obs. exc. dial. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter cxviiifl], 15 Y shal be haunted [ex er- 
cebor ] in thy comaundement. c 1425 Found. St, Bartholo- 
mew's (E. E. T. S.) 27 Bewtyfied with hawntid and vsuall 
tokenys of celestiall vertu. 1513 Douglas AEiicis V. vi. 31 
Hantit to ryn in wodis [assueti silvis] and in schawis. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 220 Hee . . keepeth them 
a weeke till they be wonted and hanted togeather. i863 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss, s. v., To be Haunted \ to grow 
used to, or become accustomed. 

2 . Frequented by many people, much resorted to. 
1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 77 Their popu- 
lous and great haunted Cities. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa ir. 359 Africke hath ever beene the least knowen 
and haunted parte in the world. 3838 Praed Home of 
Childhood ii, The play-haunted lawn. 

b. Frequented by noxious creatures; infested. 
1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 504 Few instances. . 
of plants and animals in perfect health being thus haunted. 
1887 J. M. Brown Shikar Sk. 14 A tiger-haunted jungle. 

3 . Frequented or much visited by spirits, imagi- 
nary beings, apparitions, spectres, etc. 

(1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 347 The Isle of 
Devills, so called because they hold it to be. haunted with 
spirits.] 3711 Addison Sped. No. no?i, I like this Retire- 
ment the better, because of an ill Report it lies under of 
being haunted. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. no Here was 
the haunted wing of the castle. 2848 Dickens [title) The 
Haunted Man. 2859 — The Haunted House. 

Hence Hawnte dues s. 

1888 Mrs. Jocelyn £ 100,000 versus Ghosts II. ix. 134 That 
will put a stop to its hauntedness. 

Haunter (Jip'ntai, ha’ntar). [f. Haunt v. + 
-er K Cf. OF. hauteur.] One who or that which 
haunts, in various senses ; a frequenter. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 231/1 Hawntare, frequentator, fre- 
quentatrix. 2538 Starkey England n. i. 154 Hauntarys 
of thes vayn plesurys, and tryfelyng thyngys. 2548 Cran- 
mer Catech. 69 He that is a whore haunter. 1551 Robinson 
tr. More’s Utop. 1. (1895) 57 Dice, cardes, tables, .do not al 
thys sende the haunters of them streyght a stealynge when 
theyr money is gone ? 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 123 I o 
call an alehouse haunter a dronkarde. a 1639 Wotton in 
Reliq. 84 (R.) Haunters of theatres. 1794 J. Vaillant tr. 
Dyer's Rep. 254 b, The presentee was refused because he 
was a common haunter of taverns. 2856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. IV. V. xix. § 31 Plants, .haunters of waste ground. 

Haunting’ (hg'ntirj, ha'nt-), vbl. sb. [f. Haunt 
v. + -JUG L] The action of Haunt v. t Prac- 
tice, exercise. b. Customary resort ; frequenting; 
visitation by fears, suspicions, imaginary beings, 
spirits, etc. 

*31325 Prose Psalter liv. [iv.] 2 Ich am made son m my 
haunteyng [in cxercitatione mea ]. c 2400 Rom. R° se 
Telle in what place is thyn hauntyng. 1489 Caxton Pay es 
of A. x. x. 27 The hauntyng and continuaunce therot ue 
nedefull. 3558 Phaer AEneid. iv. K j b, A byrd that nere 
the bankes of seas his haunting keepes. 1630 a- 7‘ Iff 
Kingd . <5- Comrnw. 57 Avoid the haunting of jr0 ' hcI /,3f^ 
1674 tr. Scheffers Lapland 126 To escape the of 

Ghosts. 28x7 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (2862) -2- S 
a sore grief of her own, A haunting in her 
Tennyson Princ. 11.389 I have.. No ghostly hauntings . 


That haunts, 


his Highness. 

Haivnting, fpl. a. [-isc -•] 

in various senses of the vb. 

n88 Wyclif Prcrj. Pro!., The hauntende puplc l/nq.uni 

Barlet [mad. add. mortlcrl. 183S Kedle Stmt, m l PoYtscr. 
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{1848 412 Exempting them.. from haunting doubts. 1887 
Pall Mall G. to Sept. 3/1 We seek in vatn for haunting 
cadences or phrases of rare felicity. 

Hau/ntingly, ady. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] + a* 
Frequently, customarily. Obs. b. So as to haunt 
the thoughts or memory. 

C1440 Provtp. Parv. 231/1 Hawntyngly, or ofte, fre- 
quenter. 3859 Farrar J. Home xv. 200 Those words rang 
hauntingly in Kennedy’s ears. 1889 Annie Thomas That 
ether Woman III. ix. 152 The idea of death by drowning 
dung hauntingly to him all the evening. 

+ Haunty, ci. Obs. or dial. [Origin uncertain.] 
Unruly, wanton, restive. 

3671 S. Clarke Mirror Saints <5* Sinners 631 Abner, 
Ishbo^heth’s servant, grew so haughty, and haunty that he 
might not be spoken unto. 3674-91 Ray N. C. Words 
(E. D. S.), Hanty, wanton, unruly ; spoken of a horse . . 
whose provender pricks him. 

Haurient (hgrient), a. Her . Also 6-7 hari- 
ant, 7-9 hauriant (erron. 6 eirant). [ad. L. haur- 
ient-em , pr. pple. of haurire to draw (water, etc.).] 
Of a fish borne as a charge : Placed palewise or 
upright with the head in chief, as if raising it above 
the water to draw in the air. 

3572 Bossfavell Armoric 11. 64 b, Twoo Delphines 
d’Argent, addorsez hariant. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshcd 
III. 1370 '1 Charged with foure leuses heads eirant. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry in. xxii. (1660) 233. 3864 Boutell Her. 
Hist . *5“ Pop. ix. 66 When [a fish is] in pale ..as if rising 
to the surface for breathing, it is hauriant. 

transf. 3855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 534 A flapping prawn . 
mounts hauriant to the top. 

Haurl(l, variants of Harl sbs. 1 , 3 and vf 
Hause, hawse (hgs). Sc. and north, dial. 
[mod. northern dial, form of Halse neck, used in 
a special sense.] A narrower and lower neck or 
connecting ridge between two heights or summits ; 
a col; the regular name in the English Lake district 
and on the Scottish Border. 

Generally at the head of two stream valleys which descend 
opposite sides of the hause, forming a pass over the ridge 
or mountain chain at this point ; e. g. the Hause between 
Fleetwith and the Newlands Mountains crossed by Honister 
Pass, Esk Hause between Scawfell Pike and Bowfell at the 
head of Eskdale, Buttermere Hause, Deepdale Hause, etc. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hause, 
see Hose. Hose , Horse , a deep vale between two moun- 
tains. 3786 W. Gilpin Lakes Cumb. (1808) I. xv. 229 The 
mountain over which we passed, is called, in the language 
of the country, a hawse. 1822 Lights fy Shadows Scot. Life 
314 (Jam.) A storm is coming down from the Cairnibrae- 
hawse. 3872 Jenkinson Guide to Eng. Lakes (1879) 218 
Between Esk Hau^e and Bow Fell is a mountain called 
Hanging Knott, which can be scaled from the top of the 
Hause in about twenty minutes. 

Hause, liauser : see Halse, Hawse, Hawser. 
[Hauselins, in Cockeram (1623-31), error for 
Hanselins.] 

II Hausen (hauz’n, hg-z’nb Also S hawson. 
[Ger. hausen , MHG. hrise, h risen, OHG. hriso.] 
The largest species of sturgeon, of the Black and 
Caspian Seas and their rivers, Acipenser huso. 

3745 R. Pococke Descr. East II. it. 251 They say that 
the bawsom fish in the Danube has been taken twenty-one 
feet in length. 3756 Nugent Gr. Tour II. 210 Their 
larger fish are called hawsons, being about twenty feet long, 
and not unlike a sturgeon in the taste. 1880 Gunther 
Fishes, Acipenser , the Hausen, .from rivers falling into the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azow . .sometimes 12 feet long and 
yielding an inferior kind of isinglass. 

f Hau’sible, a. Obs. rare — 0 , [f. L. halts-, rare 
ppl. stem of haurire to draw (water) : see -ble.] 
‘That may be drawn or emptied’ (Blount Glossogr . ). 
Hausmannite (haivsmansit). Min. [Named 
1S27, after Prof. J. F. L. Hausmann (1782-1S59).] 
Native proto-sesquioxide of manganese, found in 
brownish- black tetragonal crystals ; pyramidal 
manganese ore. 

3831 Trans. R. Soc. Edin.YA. 128 Dr. Turner and my- 
self propose to call the present species, Hausmannite. 1868 
Dana AAV;. 162 Hausmannite.. occurs with porphyry along 
with other manganese ores. 

II Hausse (h^s). [F. hausse, from hausscr to 

Taise.] A kind of breech-sight for a cannon. 

1787 J. Jeffray MS. Th . on Guns addr. to Dk. Richm., 
I have never seen this Hausse de culasse. 1818 Descr. 
Sights for Navy proposed by Congreve 34 Neither the 
Hausse nor any other sort of dispart, a 1859 Ordnance 
Man. U.S. 212 Pendulum Hausse or tangent scale. 1887 
Rep. Chief Ordnance U.S . , 8 Pendulum Hausses : 3 inen 
gun. 

II HaUSSe-COl(h0S|kol). Armour. [F., f . hausse 
raise + d?/ neck.] A gorget of chain-mail, or (later) 
of plate-armour. 

1821 S. R. Meyrick in Archxol. XX. 507 In consequence 
of hausse-cols^or gorgets of plate, becoming more generally 
worn than mail, the basnet acquired a different form. 1834 
Blanche Brit. Costume _ 215 The salade and the hausse-col, 
or gorget of steel, was Still worn (under Richard III], 
Haussmanuize (hairsmansiz). [f. name of 
Baron Haussmann, who, when prefect of the Seine 
(1853-1870), carried out the remodelling of a great 
part of the city of Paris.] tram. To open out, 
widen, and straighten streets, and generally rebuild, 
after the fashion in which Haussmann rebuilt Paris. 

3865 Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 5/3 The street .. is now Hauss- 
mannised, open, airy, beautiful ; but then, on the other 
liand, it is now 4 up' for the fourth time within twelve 


months. 2884 F. Harrison Choice Bks etc. {1891) 238 
Paris has fewer records of the. feudal ages than London ; 
and it is hopelessly Haussmannised. 1892 Athenaeum 3 Sept. 
326/1 To remodel the thoroughfares and otherwise ‘ Hauss- 
mannize ’ the Charing Cross district. 

Hence Haussmanniza*tion. 

1865 Let. in F. M. Whitehurst Life in France under 
Napol. ///(1873) I. 85 The Budget has again attracted the 
public attention to the Haussmannisation of Paris. 1882 
F. Harrison Choice Bks., etc. (1886) 276 These Attilas .. of 
modern society . . are rapidly achieving the Hausmannisa- 
tion,.of every medimval city of Europe, 
f Haust (hgst), sb. [ad. L. haustus draught.] 
2600 W. Watson Quodlibets Rclig. <5- St. (3602) 339 To 
drinke vp the Thames at a haust. 

t Haust, v. Obs. [f. L. haust -, ppl. stem of 
haurire to draw (water).] traits. To draw in, 
drink up, drain, absorb. 

3542 Boorde Dyetary xL (1870) 261 Hote breade . . doth 
lye in the stomache lyke a sponge, _ haustyng vndecoct 
humours. 2657 Tomlinson Renou's. Disp. v. vii. 261* When 
the liquor hausted to the Gurgulio is again revoked. 
Haust, var. Hoast sb. and v., cough. 
Haustellate (hg-stel/t), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. hamtellat-us, f. haust ellum : see -ate ~ 2.] 

A , adj. 1 . Provided with a haustellum or mouth 
fitted for sucking; of or pertaining to the Haus- 
tellata or suctorial insects. 

1835-6 ToddOy/. Anal. I. 754/1 The Haustellate Crus- 
tacea. 3877 Dawson Orig. World 364 The mutual rela- 
tions of flowers and haustellate insects. 

2 . Adapted for sucking, suctorial. 

2835 Kirbv Hab. fy Inst. Anim . II. xx. 316 The instru- 
ment of suction in a Haustellate mouthy consists of pieces. , 
analogous to those employed in mastication in a Mandi- 
bulate one. 3856 Carpenter Microsc. <5- Rev. § 630 That 
which prevails among the Lepidoptera or Butterfly tribe . . 
adapted for suction, is termed the haustellate mouth. 

33 . sb. A haustellate or suctorial insect ; a mem- 
ber of the Haustcllata , or suctorial insects. 

3842 in Brande Diet. Sc., etc. 

So Hatv stellated a. = Haustellate a. 1. 

2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 855/2 Fabricius .. divided 
Insects.. into.. the Mandibulated. .and the Haustellated. 

Hau'stollous, a. = Haustellate a. 2. 

In mod. Diets. 

|| Haust ellum (h§ste-lz>m). Zool. PI. -a. [mod. 
L. dim. of hails trum a machine for drawing water, 
f. haurire , haust- to draw (water).] The sucking 
organ or proboscis of an insect or a cmstacean. 

2816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) L 233 Species also of 
Empis whose haustellum resembles the beak of a bird. 2847 
Nat. Eitcycl. I. 893 The beak, or haustellum, arises from 
the under part of the head. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der 
Hoeven's Zool. 1. 308 An haustellum formed of seize. 

II Han'stement. Obs. An under-garment fit- 
ting the body, over which the armour was worn. 
(Planche Encycl. Costume.) 

a 1483 in Archxol. XVII. 292 An haustement for the 
body with sleevis. 1821 S. R. Meyrick Ibid. XX. 497 The 
Haustement or Ajustement .. was made to the shape and 
wom with the shitt . . The doublet and haustement of this 
period supplied the place of the wambais and hoqueton 
previously worn. B 

II Haustorium (hgstoa'riinn). Bot. PI. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. L. haustor a drawer, drainer, f. haurire , 
haust- to draw, drain : see -orium.] 

A small sucker of a parasitic plant, which pene- 
trates the tissues of the host ; a specialized branch 
or organ of the mycelium of a fungus, whereby it 
attaches itself to its host. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 733 These haustoria 
and adhesive discs . . are altogether indispensable for the 
life of the plant ; for Cuscuta is nourished exclusively by 
the haustoria which penetrate into the. tissue of the host. 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 311 The ramified mj'celial fila- 
ments extend over the epidermis, crossing and re-crossing 
one another, and throw out haustoria at numerous points 
which penetrate into the cells of the epidermis. 

*f Hau’sture. Obs. [f. L. type *haustura, f. 
haust-, ppl. stem of haurire : see Haust v.] The 
action of sucking or drinking up. 

a 1650 T. Adams Senn. Luke xvii. 29 Wks. 3861-2 II. 399 
With an avarous hausture to lick up the mud of corruption. 

+ Haut, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 haute, 7 hault : 
see also Haught. [a. F. haut, haute high, height, 
in OF. halt , 14-1 6th c. hault:— L. allttm high, the 
initial h in OFr. being due to the influence of Ger. 
hoh, hoch high. In English changed in end of 16th 

c. to Haught, after native words in -aught.'] 

A. adj . High, lofty, haughty : see Haught. 

2430-2648 [see Haught]. . 

33 . sb. Height ; a height. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 3506) 1. iii. 31 The 
souerayne hautes of heuen. 2686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. iii. 
9 The Difference arises from the difformity of the parts of 
the Earth amongst themselves, of Hault or Bate. 

+ Haut, v. Obs. Also 5 hawte. [f. prec.] 
trans. To raise, elevate, exalt. 

? <7 2400 Arthur 223 He daunted be proude & hawted be 
poure. c 1490 Provtp. Parv. 230/2 iMS. K.) Hawtyn.. 
\Pynsott haw tew or helthyn vp], exalte, elevo. 1583 St any - 
hurst PE tie is 1. (Arb.) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing crocbes 
high from the antlier bauted. 
t Haurtain, -tein, a. {sb.) Obs. Forms : 3-4 
hautein, 3-6 hawteyn, 4-6 hauteyn, -tain, 
hawtane, hauten. (Also 4-6 hawteyne, 4-5 


•tayne, 5 -ten, awtayne ; 4 hautyn, 4-5 -teyne, 
4-6-taine, 5 -tyng, 5-6 north, -tand, 5 haughten, 
haltyn, haultand, -tayn(e, -tigne, 6 haultain ; 
*SV. haltand, -tane.) [a. F. hautain , OF. ( h)altain 
(nth c.), 1 5-1 6th c. haultain , f. haut high, after 
L. type *altan-us : see Haut, and for the formation 
cf. sovereign , F. souverain, L. type * superanus I\ 

1 . Holding or behaving oneself loftily; proud, 
arrogant: = Haughty i. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 66 pe kyng, b e * l ]e hawteyn were, 
ches be best won. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 540 Som 
tyme detraccion maketh an hauteyn man be the moore 
humble. CX440 York Myst. iii. 27 For to a-bate his hau- 
tand cheere. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliv. 173 He was 
soo proude and so hawten. 2513 Douglas /Etieis vi. ix. 

1 19 Prowd and haltand in his hert. 1549 Paget in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. II. App. 114 Ye se how lofty they are and 
haultain in al their proceedings. 

2 . Of the voice : Raised, loud. 

C1350 Will. Paleme 2287 Herty houndes, . hauteyn of 
cryes. C1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 2 In chirches whan 
I preche, I peyne me to han an hauteyn {v. rr. hautyn, 
haunteine ; Glasgow MS. (1476) haughten] speche. c 1475 
Partcnay 236 With hie hautyng voice the erle answering. 
Ibid. 2829 Raymounde gan speke with vois full hautain. 

3 . High-flying. 

C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1120 Dido, Ne gentil hawtein 
faucoun heroner. 

4 . Of exalted courage, courageous: = Haughty 2. 

C1450 Golagrosfy Gatu. 923 Syne laught out suerdis..And 

hew it ou hard steill, woudir haw tane. 1485 Caxton Chas^ 
Gt. 203 By haultayn and grete puyssaunce thou shall sur- 
mounte thyn enemyes. 

B. as sb. The treble in music. 

c 1320 Owain Miles 41 Foules. .breke her nptes with niiri 
gle, Burdoun and mene gret plente, And hautain with heighe 
steuen. 

t Hautainesse. Obs. In 3-4 hautenesse, 5 
hauteyuesse. [deriv. of Hautain ; the suffix 
may be F. - esse as in juslesse , etc., or Eng. -ness ; 
cf. Haughtness.] Haughtiness, pride, arrogance. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 29 Heo was best and fairest, & to 
hautenesse drow lest, c 1425 Eng. Conq. Irel. (E. E. T. S.) 
90 Pryde & hauteynesse he hated. 

t Hatl/tainety. Obs. In 5 hautynete. [a. 
OF. haiitaineU, - teineU highness, hauteur, f. hau- 
tain.] Haughtiness. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 226 The woman defamed 
for her hautynete and her foly and chidinge. 

t Hairtainly, adv. Obs. [f. Hautain + -ly 2.] 
a. Haughtily, proudly, b. With raised voice, 
loudly, c. Boldly, courageously. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 5820 That sworne hath ful hauteynly. 
c 1475 Partenay 3906 Ful lowde he spake And ful hau* 
taynly. 15x3 Douglas yEneis x. xi. 98 Richt haltandly, 
as curageus vnder scheyld, [She] Musturis this ymage. 

Hautboy, lioboy(hou-boi). Forms: 6 haut- 
boi, halboie, hawboy, (howbowe), 6-7 hoeboy, 
6~9hautbois, hoboy, 7- hautboy, (6-7 ho-, how-, 
haut-, haugh(t)-, hoa-, hout-, 7 hault-, he nut-, 
-boie, -bois, -boy(e, hoybuck, hobo). See also 
Oboe. [a. F. haulbois (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm., 
hanltbois Cotgr. in sense 1), f. haut high + bois 
wood. In sense 1, from 17th c. frequent in na- 
turalized spelling hoboy ; the italianized spelling of 
the French, Oboe, is now usual.] 

1 . A wooden double-reed wind instrument of high 
pitch, having a compass of about octaves, form- 
ing a treble to the bassoon. (Now usually Oboe.) 

1575 "Laneham Let. (1871) 7 This Pageaunt waz clozd vp 
with a delectable harmony of Hautboiz, Shalmz, Cornets, 
and such oother looud muzik. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(1612) 451 The sound of flutes and hoboyes. Ibid. 553 
Howboies. Ibid. 921 Howboyes. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IV, iii. ii. 351 The Case of a Treble Hoeboy. 1600 Hakluyt 
Voy. III. 256 Winding the Cornets, Haughtboyes. 1604 
Dekker Kings Entertainm. Wks. 1873 I, 321 This song 
went foorth at_ the sound of Haultboyes. 2610 Guillim 
Heraldry iv. vi. (1611) 200 He beareth Azure three How- 
boies betweene as tnanie crosse Crosselets. x6xx Cotgr., 
Hanltbois, a Hobois or Hoboy. 1695 Blackmore Pr. 
Artlt. iv. 67 The lively Hoboy, and the sweet-mouth'd 
Flute. 27x0 Steele Tatler No. 257 r 5 The Hautboy is 
the most perfect of the Flute-species. 2815 E lph instone Ace. 
Catibul( 1842) 1. 281 Drums, trumpets, hautboys, and flutes are 
exempted from this proscription, as being manly and warlike. 

f b. Humorously applied to a clyster^pipe. Obs. 

a 1626 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Malta 11. iv, Wilt thou give me 
another glister, .where’s thy hoboy? 

c. A reed-stop on an organ : *=Oboe 2. 

c 1700 Specif. Organ St. John's Chapel , Bedford Row in 
Grove Did. Plus. II. 595 Echo.. 25. Trumpet. 26. Haut- 
boy. 1829 Specif Organ St. James's , Bermondsey Ibid. 
599 Hautboy. 

d. transf. One who plays a hautboy. 

1633 Massinger Guardian tv. ii, Wire-string and catgut 
men, and strong-breathed heautbois. 2686 Land. Gas. No. 
2142/1, 12 English Trumpets with Silk Banners, and Six 
Hoe-Boys, all in ^Red Coats, playing by turns. *7*4 
Ramsay 77 ;^ Cordial, When the noboys are gavvn by. T773 
Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) 1. 199 A very fine con- 
cert., for Mr. Fischar’s (the celebrated Hautbois) benefit. 

e. at l rib. and Comb. 

2789 Burney Hist. Mus. IV. 257 His admirable Hautbois 
concerto in F. 1793 Burns Let. to Thomson June, Frazer, 
the hautboy-player in Edinburgh. 2871 Hilcs Did. Mus . 
T., Hautboy-clarion, a 2 ft. reed stop in an organ, also called 
octave-clarion. 2874 Chappell Hist. Mus. 342 The hex 
. .exceedingly shallow, so as only to take in hautboy reeds. 
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+ 2. Forestry. Lofty trees, as distinguished from 
shrubs or underwood. Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Gcntl. Retreat. (1677) 15 Vert is of divers 
kinds. .Some called Hautboys, serving for food and browse 
of and for the Game, and for the defence of them ; as Oaks, 
Beeches, etc. Some Hautboys for Browse, Shelter, and De- 
fence only; as Ashes, Poplars, etc. at 700 B. E. Did. 
Cant. Craw. Haut-bois , Oaks, Beaches, Ashes, Poplars, etc. 
3. A species of strawberry ( Fragaria elalior), of 
taller growth than the common strawberry, and 
having fruit of a mushy flavour. Also hautboy 
strawberry. (In this sense also spelt hautbois. ) 

1731-3 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Fragaria , The Scarlet 
Strawberry should be planted a Foot square Plant from 
Plant, and the Hautboy sixteen or eighteen Inches Dis- 
tance each Way. cx 759 Roxb. Ball. (1890) VII. 58 Here’s 
line savoys, and ripe hautboys. 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Fra- 
garia, The Hautbois have plicated, rugose leaves, and the 
fruit has a musky flavour, which many persons greatly 
prefer. 1883 G. Allen in Lottgm. Mag. July 313 The haut- 
boy, a taller plant, with fewer and larger blossoms and a 
richer flavour. 

Hatitlroyist (ho" , boi|ist). [f. prec. + -ist: cf.F. 
hautboiste .] A player on the hautboy : = Oboist. 
1864 in Webster. 1865 tr. Spohr's Aniobio £..I. 45, I had 
the opportunity of hearing, .the hautboyist Scherwenka. 
Haute, hautely: see H aught, -ly. 

Hautein, .eri, -eyu, var. Hautain Obs. 
Haute-pace, -pase, -pass, obs. ff. Haut-pas. 
II Haute-piece. Obs. [F. ; lit. ‘ high piece 
‘ a Poldron ; or the vpper part thereof’ (Cotgr.).] 
The shoulder-piece in plate armour; = Paultiron. 

cx^oo Melttsific xxii. (E. E. T. S.) 145 Vryan .. atteyned 
hym with his trenchaunt swerde betwix the heed & the 
sholders. .and his hawtepyece fell of with theforsaid stroke. 
Ibid. xlix. 325 Thenne Geffray smote hym [the giant] with 
his swerd vpon the sholder, for he myght not reclie his heed, 
and cutte the haulte piece of his barneys. 

Hautere, obs. form of Altai*. 
f Haute'sse. Obs. Also 4-7 hawtesse, 5 
hatites, 7 -ess. [a. F. hautesse (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), i. haul high, Haut.] Highness, height ; 
loftiness of rank or character, nobility ; haughtiness, 
pride; grandeur, stateliness; length (of time). 

13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt . 2454 Weldez non so hy^e hawtesse, 
pat ho ne con make ful tame. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 
in. 13 The hertis that hautesse of yeris That pasture 
prikkyth, and her prevy age. a 1400-50 A lexander 2835 
Hoo with pi hautes and pine vnhemed wittis, A-vaile of pi 
vanite and of pi vayne pride. 14x5 Crowned King 127 So 
shall thy hawtesse highlich be honoured. 1660 Waterhouse 
Arms 217 This Perewig of hawtesse. 2667 — Fire Lond. x 66 
Cffisar and Pompey's hautess being revived in them. 

II Hauteur (h<?t8*r). Also 7 haughtnre. [F. 
hauteur (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. haul high.] 

I. Loftiness of manner or bearing; haughtiness 
of demeanour. 

<2x628 F. Greville Sidney Hi. (1652) 37 In his Spanish 
haughture. 1745 H. Walpole Lett . (1857) I. 413 (Stanf.) 
A comparison between him [Lord Chesterfield] and the 
hauteur of all other lord-lieutenants. 1792 G. Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1892 XII. 98 That your habits of expression indi- 
cated a hauteur disgusting to those, who happen to differ 
from you in sentiment. 1823 Byron Juan xm. xiv, Both 
seem’d secure— She in her virtue, he in his hauteur. 1883 
S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 96 He seemed to think hauteur 
an essential feature of the clerical office. 

1 2. A height. Obs. rare. 

xyxx Loud. Gaz. No. 4989/2 The Enemy have drawn off 
all their Cannon from the Hauteurs of Wavrechm. 

T Hau’tful. a. Obs. rare. In 5 hawtful. [f. 
Haut + -pul.] Exalted, lofty : =Haught a. 3. 

CX440 Hylton Scetla Per/, (W. de W. 1494) 11. xliv, Some 
tyme sheweth Jhesu . . hymself as an hawtful inayster and 
somtyme as a reueient fader. 

II Haut-goftt (ht>igw). Forms: 7 haugou, 
hau-gou, hau.-, haut g oust, haut-goust, haut 
goust, hault-gust,haut-gust, haugout, (hough t- 
goust), 7-8 hautgout, 8 haugust, 7- haut- gout, 
9 hautgoftt. See also Hogo. [F. ; lit/ high flavour’, 

* anything that excites the appetite, and is put 
into sauces, such as pepper, lemon, musk, verjuice, 
etc.’ (Littr^), as in sense I ; f. haut high + go/it 
(formerly goust) taste, savour, flavour. (The 17- 
3 8th c. spellings, show that the pronunciation was 
sometimes anglicized (hp'tgtfst, hp’gzrst) ; but hogo 
bears witness to the French form.)] 

+ 1. A high or piquant flavour ; a strong relish ; 
something that gives a relish, seasoning. Obs. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. I. v. xxxviii, He can marinat fish, 
make gellies, he is excellent for a pickant sawce, and 
the Haugou. a 2662 Fuller Worthies , Cornwall 1. (1662) 
194 [GarlickJ giving a delicious Hault-gust to most meats 
they eat. 2663 Cowley Verses 4* Ess., Country Mouse 18 
For a Hautgoust there was mixt with these The swerd of 
Bacon, and the coat of Cheese. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 166 Our English-Tobac«> . . many are of 
Opinion that it’s better than Forreign, having a more Haut- 
gust , which pleaseth some. 2743 Lend. <5- Country Brew. 

II. (ed. 2) 97 Which will .. greatly improve the Drink, by 
giving it a fine Haugust, or a true Tincture of the Malt. 
2752 Milton' s P. R. 1. 344 note (Jod.) A little book writ by 
a gentlewoman of Queen Elizabeth’s court, where ambergris 
is mentioned as the hautgout of that age. 

b. Jig. ‘ Flavour ’, * spice ’. [So in French.] 

1650 Chakleton Paradoxes 88 Their conjecture hath ever 
had a strong hautgoust of absurdity. 2667 Decay Chr. Piety 
viii. 1 40 Every impertinent story or insipid jest must have 


the haut-goust of an oath to recommend it. 16S3 Kennett 
Erasm. on Folly 12 What stage of life is not melancholy 
. .unless we spice it with Pleasure, that haut goust of Folly ? 
2712 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs. H civet (2887) I. 
31 Danger gives a haut god t to everything. 

2. In later use : A ‘ high * or slightly putrescent 
flavour; a taint. 

2693 Congreve Jtroenal, Sat . xr. 224 (Jod.) Nor is there 
ever left Any unsav’ry hautgout from the holt. 2795 Pegce 
Anonym. 285 People affect to eat venison with a haut-gout 
in the country. 1820 T.' S. Hughes Trav. in Sicily II. i. 26 
(Stanf.) Oil.. is relished the better for a slight taint or haut- 
gout. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 281 (Stanf.) This gives 
a haut goOt, as putrefaction does to the aldermanic haunch. 

f 3. A highly-flavoured or seasoned dish. Obs. 

2656-7 Davenant Rutland House Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 
226 She having not known, .the sufficient mystery of haul- 
gouts. 2664 Butler Hud. n. i. 598 Or season her, as French 
Cooks use Their Haut-gusts, Buollies, or Ragusts. 2693 
Humours 0/ Town 10 Rather, .than come within forty miles 
of the smell of the HoughLgoust. 2702 Motteux Prol. to 
FarquhaVs Inconstant, Your rakes love hauts-gouts, like 
your damn’d French cheese. 2817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves 
Poems II. 322 Each haut-gout cook’d by monk or priest. 

4. attrib. 

2652 Stanley Excitations Poems 93 This hau-gou Car- 
bonade. 

+ Hau*ther, hawther. Obs. (See quots.) 

x6ir Cotcr., Annelet , a gimmew, or little ring for the 
finger ; also, a hawther. Ibid., Mai lie, mayle, or a linke of 
mayle. .also, a Hauther ; or, any little ring of mettall re- 
sembling a linke of mayle. Ibid., Porte.. way entrance, or 
way to enter at ; also, a hauther, or eye. 

II Hautin. Obs. rare — 1 . [F. haut in, also 

hautaigne (16th c. in Littr£), hautain, deriv. of 
haut high.] A tree used as a support for a vine. 

2602 Holland Pliny 1 . 534 Gon this hath for currant many 
yeares past. .That the best and most dainty Wines came of 
those grapes onely which grew vpon such Hautins or trees 
..Yea., that the higher a Vine climbed vpon these trees the 
better grapes it bare. 

II Haut-paS. Now only as Fr. (h<?jpa). Forms : 

5 hautepase, haught passe, 6 hautepace, haulte 
pace, 7 haute pass, 7- haut-pas. [F. haut pas , 
lit. 1 high step 3 ; in common use in 15-1 6th c. and 
anglicized in the form Halfaoe, whence also the 
corrupted forms Half-, Hath-, Heatvth-pace.] 

A part of the floor of a hall, etc., raised one or more 
steps above the level of the rest ; a dais: = Half- 
pace 1. 

2460 Will of Bur gate (Somerset Ho.', The hautepase that 
y made for the maidens & women seruents to pray for my 
soule. <22483 Earl Rivers/,^/, in Gardner Hist. Rich. Ill, 
{1878} App. B. 395 That the steyres of my h[a]ught passe 
schulbe vj fote. 254° Haulte pace [see HalpaceJ. 2548 
Hall Chron Hen. VIII. 65 b, There was made from the 
West doore to the quere doore of the churche egall with the 
highest step, a hautepace of tymber of xii fote broade, that 
the kyng and the Ambassadors might be sene. 2670 F. 
Sandford 2 ?£. Albemarle {_ 2722) 5 At the upper end upon 
a Haute-pass, a Bed of State of black Velvet was placed. 
1735 in Etoniana x. (1865) 257 The .. hall was fitted with a 
baut-pas at the upper end, and a chair of state upon it. 
1762 Gray Let. 24 Sept, in Leisure Ho. (1884) 752/1 Below 
the steps of the haut pas were the tables of the nobility. 

II Haut-relief (hp-rflrf). [F. (ho rplygf).] High 
relief, Alto-relievo : opp. to bas-relief. 

2850 Leitch MUlier's A tic. Art § 244. 252 Colossal haut- 
reliefs of imaginary animals. 2886 A. D. Ainsue Reynard * 
x. 241 Graved in haut relief. .Rich clustered grapes. 

II Haut ton (htfjton). [F. = high tone, the 
manners of the higher circles of society. (Now 
little used in Eng.)] High fashion ; ellipt people 
of high fashion. 

x8or Sporting Mag. XVII. 22 People of the Haut Ton are 
about to return to town. 2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 

6 The gentlemen, who doze away their time in the circles 
of the haut -ton. a 1849 Poe Whs. (1884) I. 348 (Stanf.) An 
air of extreme haut ton. 2850 Harper's Mag. 3 . 288 [It) 
has excited the attention of the haut ton abroad. 

Hauty, earlier spelling of Haughty. 

Hauwitzer, obs. form of Howitzer. 

Hauy, obs. form of Heavy\ i 

Hauyne (ha*win). Min. [a. F. hauyne; named 
1S07 after the French mineralogist Many.'] A 1 
silicate of aluminium and sodium with calcium 
sulphate, occurring in certain igneous rocks in 
crystals or grains of various shades of blue or green. 

2814 L. Gmelin {title) Some Account of the Mountains of 
Ancient Latium; in which the Mineral called Hauyne is 
found. 2869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 293 Hauyne, or Latialite, 
occurs, .in cavities of gray micaceous or augitic lava. 

Hau3ru.it e(ha*wiii3it). [f. prec. + -ite.] =prec. 

2868 Dana Min. 332 HaUynophyr, a black to brown rock 
containing the hauynite disseminated through it. 

Hatiynophyr (ha'winofSi). Min. [f. as prec. 

+ Gr. <pvp-€iv to mix, mingle.] A name for various 
rocks having hauyne disseminated through them. 

2865 Watts Diet. Chem., Hauynophyr, a name applied to 
the lava of Melfi on the Vulturo. 2868 [see prec. j 2878 
Lawrence tr. Cottas Rochs Class. 733 Hafiynophyr. .a rock 
. .which essentially consists of augite and hauyne. 

Havage (hre'ved^). s.w. dial. Also have age. 
[f. Have v. + -age.] Lineage, parentage. 

2846 Spec. Cornish Prov. Dial. 55, I do knaw all the 
havage of thee. 2865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. West of England 
Ser. 11. 245 He came of good havage. 2897 Western Times 
(Exeter) 3 Jan. 2/2 A man of Western havage, of Western 
education, and once Bishop of this Westernmost See. 


Havana (havarna). Also Havanna(h. [Name 
of the capital city of Cuba, now in Spanish Habana. 
Cf. F. havane\ (In full, Havana cigar ) : A cigar 
of a kind made at Havana or in Cuba. (Also ap- 
plied to the tobacco of which these are made.) 

[2722 Advt. in Sped. (1868)003 Barcelona, Havana, and 
Old Spanish Snuff.) 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. v. 
(Stanf.), A grilled bone, Havannahs, and Regent’s punch. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xvi, Having very fortunately 
about a couple of dozen of real Havannahs in my pocket. 
2888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 426/2 Genuine (‘ legitimas ’} 
Havana cigars are such only as are made in the island ; 
and the cigars made in Europe . . from genuine Cuban 
tobacco are classed as * Havanas *. 

b. Comb. Havana-brown , the shade of brown 
which is the colour of havana cigars. 

2875 Ure’s Did. Arts I. 189 Havanna brown. Ibid. II, 
778 II ab ana brown, this name has been given to aniline- 
brown. 2896 Daily News 11 June 3/6 Floral design upon 
a ground of havana-brown. 


Have (hsev), v. Forms and Inflexions : see 
below. [A Common Teutonic vb. : OE. habban , 
hsefde, hafed, = OFris. Jiebba , hede , heved, hevd, OS. 
hebbian , hatda, habda , -habd, -hadd (MDu., Du. 
hebben, hadde, gehad, MLG. hebbeti, (hdii), hadde , 
gehat), OHG .haben, habUa , gihabet (MHG. liaben , 
Jifite, gehahet , Ger. haben , Jiaite , gehabt ), ON. hafa, 
ha/Qa, haft (Sw. hafva , hafvde, haft, Da. have, 
havde , havt), Goth, haban, habaida, habaid- 
OTeut. stem *hat>e-. On account of its correspond- 
ence in form and sense with L. habe-re, generally re- 
ferred to a hypothetical Aryan radicalform *khabh£~. 
The OE., OFris., and OS. had in all parts of the 
present, exc. 2nd and 3rd sing. pres. Ind., the stem 
habj- (from hate-), reduced by gemination to habb- 
(h&bb-, hj)b-), while these two persons and the 
past retained had- (< kav haf ) ; hence OE. habban , 
hxbbe, kabbati , habbende, etc., beside ha fast (haf st), 
haf aft (hseff), hafde, htefed. In ME. the habb- 
forms were gradually reduced by levelling to hav- 
(have(n, I have, they have(n , having ) ; while the 
original haf ( = hav -) forms at length lost their 
f(v), befoie the following consonant (ha-st, ha-th , 
has , ha-d). Even the later v , for OE. bb, was 
worn down in colloquial and dialect speech, so that 
OE. habban passed through ME. Jiabben, haven, 
han, to later ha, lid, Sc. Jiae. These phonetic 
weakenings, due largely to the weakness and stress- 
lessness of the word in many uses, both as prin- 
cipal verb and as auxiliaiy, have given rise to a 
very great number of historical forms for every 
inflected part, a number further increased by the 
graphic interchange of f v , and u, and by the fre- 
quent dropping of initial h. The ne plus ultra of 
all these tendencies is seen in the reduction of OE. 
habban to a, or its entire elision, as in I would a 
been f occas. Sc. / wad been. In ordinary English, 
contracted forms are now only colloquial or metri- 
cal, in I've, thou'st, he's, we've, I'd, he'd, we'd. 
By coalescence with ne, this verb had also, in OE. 
and early ME., as in OFris., a negative form 
nabban , nave, which held in OE. the rank of an 
independent word (cf. will, nill, L. volo, nolo ) ; it 
is here included under the positive form.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 


1. Infinitive. 

a. Simple Infinitive , have (hcev, hoev, hav, av). 
Forms : a. 1 habban, haban, 2-3 habben, -eon, 
3-4 haven, 4-5 havyn, hawyn, han, (hanne). 
p. 1-2 habba, hcebbe, habe, 2-4 habbe (abbe), 
3-4 hafe, haf, 3- (haue), have (4 haw-e, 4-5 haff, 
5-6 Sc. haif(f, hayf, 9 dial. hab). 7. 3-5 ha, 3-7 
’a, a, 5- (now dial.) hay, 6- ha*, 7” Cc. hae. 

a. 971 Blickl. Horn. 107 ponne majon we . . habban. 
c 2200 Ormin 647 Alle pa patt shulenn habbenn blisse. 
c 1220 Bestiary 196 Dat tu milce mote hauen. c 2300 
Havelok 78 He dede hem sone to hauen ricth. 23.. Senyrt 
Sag. (\V.) 294 Let me of him han a sight. 2377 Langl. P. 
PI. B. Prol. 109 To han pat power, c 2440 Promp. Parzt. 
225/r Han, or havyn, Itabeo. # 

fi. c 950 Litidisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 24 He scile habba. Ibid. 
xviii. 9 Don tuoe e^o hasbbe. <22275 Colt. Horn, six lxt 
ham habba agenne cire. Ibid. 241 Hi scuten habe pat brad. 
c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 83 Ho ne seal .. habbe nan ooer uuel. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 315 pat my3te abbe ys grace. 

Sarmun xix. in E. E. P. (1862) 3 How hi hit mow hab and 
winne. a 2300 Cursor M. 8572 O riches sal pou haf god 
wan. 2340 Ayenb. 5 pou ne sselt habbe uele godes. 134° 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 98 He. .Grete payne sal have, e 2375 
Sc. Leg. Saints , Petrus 25 He wald haf rtfym c 
Maundev. (Roxb.) i. 4 Men wald- -hafe putte pe 3 PP*- 
C2470 Henry Wallace 1. « How thai suld ane end. 
Ibid. 383 Fysche we wald hawe [rime gawe). 25S3 "Pr* , 
band Cam/o diFior 379 Will you have your long cloke. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hab, a corruption of have. 

y. a 2300 Cursor M. 27343 P 3r hc 0 n = man 1 ,, 
haue) sight. <* 2375 Joseph A rim. 355 P°M 1 ^, 

gaunce. 2434 Misyn Meicding cf Lfe - 

gynnyng pou may hay of oper mens worths. S33 • 

libs 4 »s Wmn lviii. .97..I woId= net = hin^ > 5 g 

Shaks. Merry IV. ill. 111- 331. I '" >,d ^ 

temper. 1601 — Ham. v. i. 16 " ill you ha the Irulh on It 
163. II data Pilgr. u. 271 I thought you would a come in. 
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17B6 Burks Ep. Yng. Friend iv, A man may hae an honest 
heart. 1828 Craven Dial., Hay' l, have it. 

b. Dative Infinitive (with to) to have (tuhcev) ; 
in OE. to habbanne (hrebbenne), ME. to hab- 
ben(n)e, habben, habbe, haven, have. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 59 /Eicon men .. to hsebbenne. cnoo 

0. E. Chron. an. 1085 He ahte to habbanne. c 117s Lamb. 
Horn. 79 Me breketS pe nute for to habbene pene curnel. 
c 1205 Lay. 145 To habben to wife, a 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 
18 R»3t is to habbe in munde. C1330 R. Brunke Chron. 
(1810) 14 Socour forto haue. a 1350 Guy Wamu. (A.) 168 
Knigtes to hauen & holden of pris. c 137S &c. Leg. Samis, 
Matthew 62 To haf na mycht. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cxvi, To heve a sone of his. 1560 Rolland Crt. I enus 1. 
122 As he thocht best to haid [ = hae’f]. 1 S® 2 W1K3ET Cert. 
Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 5 To haif brocht the baronis. 
1583 Stubbes A not. Abus. 1. (1879) 75 be sure neuer to haue 
pood day with them. 1859 Trollope Bertrams (1867) 287 
If you knew what it is to have an empty heart. 

2 . Indicative Present. 

a. 3 st pers. sing. have. Forms: a. 1-3 htebbe, 
(1 hebbe, hafu, hafo), 2-4 habbe, 3 (abbe, 
nb), haf, 3- (haue), have, (ha*) ; Sc. 4-5 haff, 6 
haif; 8-9 colloq. *ve, Sc. hae. P. north. 4- has, 
hes. 

a. Beowulf \Z.) 2523 Ic me on hafu bord ond byrnan. 832 
Charter in O. E. Texts 447 Ic beboden hebbe. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. viii. 9 Ic haebbe peignas under me. CH75 
Lamb. Horn. 35 Swilche pine ic habbe. c 1205 Lay. 462 Ich 
abbe..seoue pusend hempen. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 205 pe 
pyte, pat ychabbe of pe. a 1300 Fragm. in E. E. P. (1862) 
21 pogt ic ab to blinne. a 1300 Cursor At. 961 Haf I na 
frend. Ibid. 3294, I ha ben [Fair/., Trin. haue bene] 
sumdel in suinc. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 14 One 
haff I tane. 1382 Wyclif Luke xvi. 28, I haue_ fvue 
bretheren. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 37 In it haif I in 
pulpet gon. 1526 Tindale John iv. 17, 1 have no husband. 
1575 J. Still Gamm. Gnrton iv. i. in Hazl. Dodstey III. 226 
Alas, 'ch a lost my good nee’le. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. v. 

1. 1852 The wrongs I ha’ done thee. 1788 Burns Naebody, 

I hae a penny to spend. 2885 F. A. Guthrie Tinted Venus 
viii. 95 I’ve a good mind to take the tram. 1892 R. Kip- 
ling Barrack-r. Ballads, Tomlinson 73 This I ha’ heard. 

0 . CX340 Cursor M. 14135 (Fairf.) As I be-fore 30U has 
talde. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 13 Sen I with pen .. 
hes servde you. Mod. Sc. To me that has seen him. 

b. 2nd pers. sing, hast (hsest, hast). Forms : 
a. 1 hafast, hsefst, 1-3 hafest, 2-6 (hauest), 
havest, 3 hafuost, hmfuest, hteuest, hafust, 
(afest, auesfc),hafst, 3- hast, (4 hest, 5-6 haste, 
7- ’st). P. north. 3-5 hau.es, 3- has, hes, 3-4 
hams, (3-5 as), 4 habbes, -ez, 5 hauys, hais, 
5-6 hase, (6 hess). 

a. Beowulf (Z.) 1850 )>u pin feorh hafast. a xooo Caedmon's 
Gen. 569 (Gr.) gif pu his willan haefst. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
25 penne hafest pu pes hundes la3e. a XZ25 Juliana 35 pu 
hauest feorliche fan. C1300 St. Margarete 144 pu hast 
poer ouer mi bodi. 1340 Aycnb. 20 pe ilke zenne pet pou 
hest ine pine herte. c 1460 Frere <5- Boye 79 in Ritson 
A/tc. Pop. P. 38 Thou haste gyuen mete to me. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 81 Thou hast it. .at the fingers ends. 

0 . c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 1760 Qui as 3 u min godes stolen ? 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2464 , 1 sal ta me pat pou haues left. Ibid. 
2976 pou has anoper mannes wijf. X3.. Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. 
327 pat pou boden habbes. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 262 
Der sone, this lang quhar has tho w beyne ? c 1485 Digby 
Myst. (1882) iv. 400 Why haves thou not refreynyd ? X513 
Bradshaw St. IVcrburge 1. 3157 Why hase thou vs lefte : 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiii. 39 Thow hess pi 
home ay in pair syde. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler West mid. 
Dial. 32 What haesta ithe cart ? 

c. 3 rd pers. sing, has (hrez, haz, az), orig. 

north. ; arch, hath (hsep). Forms : a. 1 hafap, 
haefep, 1-3 heefp, hafep, (2 afeU), 2-3 haffc, 
hauetS, habbelS, 2-5 hap, 3 hafueft, heefue$, 
hseuelS, hautfS, (auep, abbep, ap), 4 hep, 4-7 
(8-9 arch.) hath, (5 avyth, hat, 7 haith). p. 
1 heefis, 3-5 haues, hafs, 4 habbes, -ez, habes, 
hauis, haffys, 4-3 hase, 5 hais(e, 6 hace, 3- has, 
(5- Sc. hes, 6- colloq. *s). 7. 6- dial. have. 

a. a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 635 (Gr.) ponne he his seweald 
hafaS. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark Hi. 30 He href 5 unclsenne 
gast. it$$O.E. Chron. an. 1154 [He] fair haued begunnon. 
<11x75 Cott. Horn. 237 Sc gode man ..godes lufe ha 3 Ze- 
roised. Ibid. 239 His hlaford pe he gegremed afecS. CX175 
Lamb. Horn. 47 Heo haf 3 mid hire preo wurdliche mihte. 
Ibid. 99 He haueS alle blisse. cxroo Ormin 3969 patt illke 
mann patt hafepp agg god wille. c 1205 Lay. 1331 Hit haf 5 
pes wurse taken, c 1275 Ibid. 3369 pat auep Amari. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 2 Wateres he hap. X340 Ayenb. 90 Huo 
pet mest hep, mest is worb. X453 Paston Lett. No. 191 

1. 260 Every man .. auytn gretely to inarveylle. 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Eior 53 Varro hath an excellent 
schoole. 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 226 There haith 
happened a misfortune this momeing. 1832 Austin Jurispr. 
(1879) II. 849 In so far as meaning he hath. 1841 Lane 
Arab. fits. I. 112 This it is which hath prevented my 
ansivering thee. 

0 . /950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. viii. 20 Sunu monnes ne 
haffis huer heafud sehlutes. <x 1300 Cursor M. i33i7(Cott.) 
He pat has [ Gott. hafs] Ins bod] clene. c 1300 Ibid. 19008 
(Edin.) Pe gifiis..giuin us hauis he als gie se here. CX300 
Havetoh iqSo He haues a wunde in the side. X3.. E. E. 
A Hit. P. B. 995 A stonen statue pat salt sauor habbes. 
X375 Barbour Bruce 1. 434 Tharoff haffys he nane. c 1380 
\V yclif Set. fVks. III. 135 Man pat hafs his spirit in his 
nose, c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 8S6 God haues pur- 
uayde for our best. CX450 Golagros 4 * Gaw. 794 He is 
makar of man, and alkyn myght haise. c 1450 Bk. Curtasyc 
138 in Babees Bk. (x86S) 303 At horde to sitt he hase no 
invgt. 35x3 Bradshaw St. Wert urge 1. *733 Eche kynge at 
other lysence taken hace [rime place]. 3598 Shaks. Merry 
W. 1. iv. 15 No body but has his fault. 1605 — Mack, i.iii. 


79 The Earth hath bubbles, as the Water ha's. <11605 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxv. 77 Quhais beutie hes me 
hurt ? 1882 Tennyson Promise 0/ Play m. Wks. (1894) 799/1 
Steer. Hes the cow cawved? Dora . No, Father. 

y. 3547 Bale Set. Wks. (1849) 236 Of monks have it 
gotten a purgatory . . Of the universities have it caught all 
the subtilties. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Gtasse 1 
The Race that every man . . have to riinne. Ibid. 55 A 
point., is that which have no partes. Mod. E. Anglian 
dial., Have he come? Yes, he have. 

d. plural have contracted ’ve. Forms: 
a. I habbaft, h£ebba 5 , (habalS) j 2-4 habbetS, 
(2 habeas, 2-4 abbep, 3 abb ip), 3-4 hauep, 
(abbep), 4 hebbep, 5-6 hath, -e. p. north. 1 
habbas, 3-4 habbes, (4 *ez), hauis, 3- has, (4 
hase, haffis, hafs, as, 5 hafez, hays, 6 haves, 5- 
Sc. hes). 7. midi. 2 hafen, habben, 3 hebben, 3-5 
(hauen), haven, 3-6 haan, 3-7 (dial. -)) han, 
(4-7 an). 5 . 3- (haue), have, (3-5 haff, haf, 
3-6 hafe, 5 haffe, 6- Sc. hef), colloq. 9 *ve. c. 
3-6 (dial. -9) ha, 6-7 ha’, (6 haie), S- Sc. hae. 

a. C825 Vcsp. Psalter cxiii. [cxv.] 5 MuS habba 5 and ne 
spreocaO. a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 3i3 (Gr.) pzer hasbbacS heo 
on asfen. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 29 Hij habbaS moy- 
sen and witejan. CX175 Lamb. Horn, xx Ure sunnepet we 
abbet idon. a 1225 Auer. R. 20 $if 3e habbeS neode. c 1275 
Lay. 364 We abbep seue. 1340 Ayenb. 32 po pet hebbep 
drede of na3t. 1509 Barclay. Shyp 0/ Folys (1874) II. 41 
Whan these caytyfes hath hurt a mannys name. 1554-9 
Songs <5- Ball, (i860) 9 All hathe offendyd. <1 1555 Latimer 
Scrm. 4- Rem. (1845) 201 The rulers of this realm hath no 
better a God. .than the poorest in this world. 

0 . c 950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xiv. 16 Ne habbas ned. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 21638 (Cott.) Meracles. .Has [Edin. hauis] 
ben in semblance and in sight. CX300 l bid. 231x4 (Edin.) 
Murperers..pat. .of kirk as tint pe help. Ibid. 23706 (Edin.) 
A 1 pat euir hafs herd pis bok. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 57 
pe creatures pat skill has nane. 13. . E. E. A llit. P. B. 308 
Alle pat lyf habbez. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 25 pe 
treessez .. hafez lefes of a fute brede. ci 420 Avow. Arth. 
xxxix, Thenne sex. .Hase armut horn. 1578 Ps. Ixxvii. in 
Scot. Poems z6th C. II. 109 Our nighbours hes mocked vs. 
<r 1600 Turnam. Tottenham 31 We er rycher men then he, 
and mor gode haves. Mod. Sc. Thaim at hes aye gets mair. 

y. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 59 His nome pet we of him hafen. 
Ibid. 69 Halde we us from uniwil, and habben feir lete and 
ec skil. 13.. K. Alt's. 4940 Ne hebben hy non other fyre. 
c X340 Cursor M. 15066 (Trin.) We ban desired pe. 1382 
W yclif Luke xvi. 29 Thei han Moyses and the prophetis. 
14x1 Rolls of Parlt. III. 650/1 The ordenance that Thomas 
Archebisshop of Canterbury, and Richard Lord the Grey., 
haven made. 1452 Nottingham Rec. II. 364 The said 
Meire and Cominalte .. han' putte to their comune sealle. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 62 When shepheardes 
groomes han leave to playe. 1828 Craven Dial., Han, 
they have, an old contraction for haven. Mod. Lancash, 
Dial., We han seen them. Han yo any? 

8. a 1300 Cursor M. 3591 Quen pai it haue, c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 8 pe lordschip pei toke, & haf it sit. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 12 How thai haff wrocht. 1526 
Tindale Luke xvi. 29 They have Moses and the propheltes. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. x. 320 We hafe a 
true gyd. 16x1 Bible John viii. 41 We haue one Father, 
eucn God. Mod. colloq. They’ve done it ; we’ve seen them. 

€. a 1300 Cursor M. 5173 Yee ha sin. Ibid. 5x82 Hayee 
broght him wit yow? 1430-40 Lydg .Bochas 1. iii. (1544) 6 a, 
Some ha be lost. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Biij, Haie ye 
anie gold ends to sell? X793 Burns Bannockburn, Scots 
wha hae \vi’ Wallace bled. 1892 R. Kipling Barrack-r. 
Ballads, Tomlinson 26 Give answer— what ha’ ye done? 
Mod. Sc. Hae ye ocht to say for yersei ? 

3 . Indie alive Past. 

a. 1st and 3rd pers. j/«^.had(hfed,h9d,3d); con- 
tracted 'd. Forms: 1-3 heefde, hefde, 2 hefede, 
heffede, heofde (efde), 2-3 lieuede, hafde, 2-4 
haued, 3 heeuede, heefuede, hsefede, bauede, 
hafuede, hafede, lieuede, hefuede, hefte, kafte, 
hauid, hsedde, hadd (effcte, afte, adde, ad), 3-4 
hafd, hedde, hede, 3-7 hadde, 3- had (4-5 
hade, haid, 6 haved. Sc. 4- hed, 6 hayd). 

0825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxvi. 6 [Ixxvii. 5] Ger ece in mode ic 
hefde ; C900 tr. Baeda’s Hist. v. xvi[iij. (1890) 446 Osred . . 
3 ret rice, .hmfde. c sine, Lamb. Horn. 11 Godalmihti heofde 
iwriten pa ten la^e. Ibid. 25 Er< 5 on he hefde anfalde sunne. 
Ibid. 121 A 1 swa pe prophete heffede iboded. c 1200 Ormin 
1x3 He .. haffde an duhhti3 wif. <-1205 Lay. 2624 Cnihtes 
he_ hmfde gode. Ibid. 4316 Anne hird-cniht he hauede. 
Ibid. 6552 pe refre hedde kinedom. c 1275 Ibid. 15729 
pisne_ cnaue ich hadde. a 1300 Cursor M. 9234 (Cott.) 
Salatiel he had to sun. CX300 Ibid. 24824 (Edin.) He hauid 
al pair wil. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 103 He hafd charite inoh. 
1340 Ayenb. 14 Hit hedde zeve heauedes. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 38 Alexander . . That Scotland haid to steyr and 
leid. x38a )V yclif Platt, iii- 4 Joon hadde cloth of the heeris 
of cameylis. 1526 Tindale John xiii. 29 Judas had the 
bagge. 1741-3 Richardson^ Pamela, passim , I’d, you’d, 
he'd, she’d. Mod. I’d seen him before. 

b. 2nd pers. sing, hadst. Forms: a. 1 hffifdes, 
-est, 2--3 hefdest, 3-4 heuedest, haddist, 4-6 
haddest, 4 hadest, 6- hadst. p. north. 3-5 hade, 
3- had. 

c 95 ° Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xxii. 12 Ne hmfdes 3 u wede. 
<zxoooCrrj/ 1383 (Gr.) pxt pu onsyn hmfdest. 0x175 
Lamb. Horn. 21 pu hefdest mare deruenesse. a 1225 A tier. 
R. 3S Uor pe ilke muchele blisse pet tu heuedest. Ibid. 40 
pet tu hefdest. a 1300 Cursor PI. 17046 pi sorus. .pou had 
z-r. hade, haddist, -est] in hert- c 1350 Will. Palernc 
1S16 Of hardnesse hadestow neuer. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
v. 474 And haddest mercy on pat man. x6ix Bible Gen. 
xxx. 30 It was little which thou hadst [Wyclif haddist, 
Coyerd. haddest] before I came. 

c. plural had; contracted *d. Forms : a. 
1 hrefdon, hefdnn, 2 heofden, heoueden, 2-3 


hefden, (efden), hafeaen, 2-5 hrofden, hadden, 
3 hafueden, hafden, (afden), haueden, heedden, 
madden), 3-4 hedden, haden, haddyn, hadon. 
p. 2-3 heefde, hefde, 2-5 hadde, 3 hafde, 
hauede, hafd, haued, (adde), 3-4 hade, 3- had, 
(4- Sc. haid). 

a. a xooo Cxdmoris Gen . 25 Hmfdon ^ielp micel. 1154 0 . 
E. Chron. an. 1137 pe. .men ne hadden nan more to gyuen. 
a X175 Colt . Horn. 219 pa pe hi alle hafeden pisne red .. 
gefestnod. 0x205 Lay. 19008 pa hredden [0x275 haden] heo 
. .Merlin per. <z 1225 Leg. Kaih. 1428 Cla 3 pat ha hefden. 
c 1300 Havelok 238 Mikel sorwe haueden alle. <1x375 
Joseph A rim. 244 pei .. hedden de-deyn. 0x400 Dcstr, 
Troy 12456 pai hadon hom in hate. 0 1450 Plerlin 193 Alle 
they that eny hadden. 

0 . c 1x75 Lamb. Hom. 3 Heo nomen . . pe_ beste pet heo 
hefde. c 1205 Lay. 1933 pa hasfde pa Troinisce men ouer- 
comen heora teonen. 01275 Ibid. 26558 Ou [C1205 hu) his 
iveres hadde idon. <21300 Cursor PI. 13501 (Cott.) All pai 
had i-nogh at ette. ibid. 24326 (Edin.) _ Miht hafd we 
nan. Ibid. 16767 + 149 (Cott.) pai hade of him drede. CX300 
Harrow. Hell 111 pey pat haved served me. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 514 To haid that thai forspokyn haid. 

4 u Subjunctive Present. 

a. sing. have. Forms : I hsebbe, hebbe, 1-4 
habbe, 2-3 cebbe, abbe ; 3- have, etc., as Indie, 
present. 

805 Charter in O. E. Texts 442 Gif hio beam haebbe. 835 
Ibid. 448 Se Saet min lond hebbe. <1 xxoo O. E. Chron . an. 
675 pes papa curs, .he habbe. c 1175 Lamb. Hom.Cy} Bute 
ic pis habbe. c 1230 Halt Pleid. 37 pah pu riche beo & 
nurice habbe. a 1300 Cursor PI. 3999 (Cott.) Ar he pe half 
of paa haa [ v . r. haue] slayn. X375 Barbour Bruce vi. 334 
Bot he haf wit to steir his stede. 1382 Wyclif Eph. iv. 28 
That he haUe wherof he schal 3yue. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. 
Woman-Hater 11. i, If he have the itch of knighthood upon 
him. 

b. plural have. Forms : 1 habben, kabban, 
habbe, 1-3 habben, 3-5 haven, 3- have, as 
Indie. 

a xooo Guthlac 644 (Gr.) ptet ge . . brynewylm hsebben. 
c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixix. 5 [Lxx. 4] Habban pa mid wynne 
weorSe blisse. 0x175 Lamb. Hom. 69 Halde we us from 
uniwil and habben feir lete. X362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 8 
Hauen [i>. 1. 8 haue] heo worschupe in pis world. X431 
E. E. Wills (1882) 88 Y wille that my parisshe chirches 
haue alle here duetees. 

5 . Subjunctive Past had: as in Indie. Past. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12358 Nere sleighte 
and queyntise hadde ben. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 
238 Sterand, as pai lyf had hade. 1382 Wyclif Acts xxiv. 
19 If thei hadden ony thing [1526 Tindale had ought] agens 
me. x6xx Shaks. Cytitb. 11. iv. 147 O that I had her heere. 
1891 Mrs. Oliphant Janet II. v. 8i, I wish I had. 

b*. I?)ipcrative : have. 

a. sing. Forms: 1 hafa, 3-5 hafue, hafe, 3- 
have (3-4 haf, hab, 4 hawe, haa, 4-6 ha, a, 6 
. 5 V. haif). 

<z xooo Cxdmons Gen. 2429 Hafa arna pane, cxzos Lay. 
31401 Hafue pu al pi kine-lond. Ibid. 25787 Hafe mine 
godne horn, c 1230 Halt Mcid. xx Haue trust on his help. 
a 1300 Cursor PI. 069 Of alkin fruit haf pou pe nine. Ibid. 
3889 Haa Iya in pi bedd. a 1300 Fragm. 14 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 19 Bepenche pe, man, and bab drede. CX350 Will. 
Palcrne 1177 A inynde on me. c 1460 Towneley Ptyst. (Sur- 
tees) 71 Hafe good day ! 1513 Douglas s. E nds iv. Prol. 145 
Haif mercy, lady, c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 321 in 
Babees Bk. 91 Doe well, and haue well. 1589 Hay any 
Work (1844) 21 Then ha with thee. Plod. Have a cigar. 

b. plural. Forms : a. 1 habbajj, 3 habbeofi, 
3-4 habbep, 4 hauep, hauithe. P. 3-4 haues, 
hauis, has, 4 haffis. 7. 3- (haue), have, (4 
hab, 4-5 ha). 

<z xooo Andreas 1360 (Gr.) Habbafl word gearu. c 1205 
Lay. 32172 HabbeoS pat lond auer mzere. a 1225 Auer. R. 
16 pis word habbeS muchel on vs. a 1300 Cursor PI. 4884 
Haue [v.r. has, hauep] god day. Ibid. 9049 (Gott.) Hauis 
sone of me merci. c 1300 Bekct 2067 His bodi habbe gare. 
1370-80 XI Pains of Hell 276 in O. E. Misc. 230 Poul, 
Michael, on vs ha merci. 1375 Barbour Bmce xm. 305 
Haffis gud day ! 1382 Wyclif Plark xi. 22 Haue ge the 
feitbof God [x6n Haue faith in God]. <1x450 Knt. de la 
'Pour (1868) 15 Hauithe youre loke. c 1475 Babees Bk. 183 
A Trenchoure ha ye clene. Plod. Have your tickets ready 1 

7 . Present Participle having (ha^vig). 

Forms : 1 heebbende, habbende, 1-3 heeb- 
bende, 3 habende, 4-6 hafand, hauvyng(e, 6- 
having (.SV. haifand, havand). 

c xooo /Elfiuc Hom. I. 250 We beoS Iimbbende rfees 5 e we 
rer hopedon. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 351 Hafand 
at ' hyr gret wlatsumnes. 1382 Wyclif Platt, xv. 30 
Hauynge with hem doumbe men. 14.. Nom. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 709/26 Idropicus, hafand the dropsy. 1526 Tindale 
Matt. xxii. 24 If a man dye havinge no children. 1567 
Satir. Poems Reform . iv. 78 Nouther to God nor honoure 
hauand Ee. 

8- Past Participle had (heed, h&d, hod, sd). 

Forms: a. 1 seheefed, 3 ihaued, ihafd (hi- 
hafd), 4 yhet, 4-5 yhadde, ihadde, yhad. P. 
1 hrnfed, 2-4 haued, 4- had (4-6 hadde, hade, 
•SV. haid). 

/xooo /Elfric Hom. II. 148 /Efter 5 isum wordum \veaf 3 
^emot gehasfd. c 1205 Lay. 6223 We habbe 3 ihaued moni 
burst, c 1275 ibid. 2685 He hafde many wimmen hi-hafd. 
Ibid. 4501 Hadde hire i-wedded, and i-hafd. 1340 Ayenb. 
40 To yelde pet hi habbep y-het kueadliche of opren. 1387 
Trevisa Higden vi. xxix, Vot-men .. hadde y-hadde be 
meystry. 1480 Caxton Chron . Eng. lxxx. 65 Our folke 
haue it longe y had. 

0 . egoo tr. Baeda’s Hist. in. i[i], (1890) 154 Is seo stow 
. .in micelrc arwyrcSnesse hzefd. a 1300 Cursor PL 2650 pat 
pou has had. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 8 He k his 
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haf had pe lond. Ibid. 15 If he had haued myght. 1482 
Warkw. Citron . 5 That thei shuld be hade to the Toure 
Hylle. 1513 Dougi.as sEizeh it. xi. [x.] 38 In bondage with 
hir haid. c 1531 R. Mokice in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 24 
Thei caused suche diligent watch to behadde. Mod. Have 
you had enough ? 

9. Negative Forms. 

Inf. OE. nabban, ME. nabbe(n, nave(n ; hut. 
pres. OE. neebbe (nafu) ; nsefiS, nabbatS, ME. 
nabbe, navep, naj) ; Ind. pa. OE. naefde, ME. 
nafde, nauede, nadde, nedde, nad, etc. In OE. 
nabban was sometimes treated as an independent 
verb with pa. pple. sensefd * not had \ 
c 888 K. /Elfred Bocth. xiv. §1 Donne sint hie pe pleolicran 
. .getaefd bonne genffifd. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John ix. 41 
Nsefde ^e nane synne. <rxi75 Lamb. Horn. 113 Mont mon 
naf 5 ehta. c 1205 Lay. 557 Neafde [c 1275 nafdej he nenne 
o 5 er. Ibid. 4905 Ah he neuede [c 1275 nadde] nenne sune. 
a 1225 A tier. R. 244 Nabbe f>is also ? a 1240 Lofsong in 
Cott. Horn. 211 Nabbich now< 5 er in me wisdom ne wurschipe. 
a 1300 Floriz Bl. 65 Ac rest ne mijte he nabbe none. 13. . 
Gaw. Gr. Knt. 1066 Naf I now. .bot bare pre dayez. 1340 
Ayenb. 210 To pe wreche faylep : pet he heb And bet he neb- 
1362 Lange. P. PI. A. 1. 157 naue no more merit. Ibid. 
v. 4 pat I nedde sadloker i-slept. 1393 Ibid. C. vn. 2x4 
(MS. F.) Hit nad be sold, a 1400-50 Alexander 1876 pai 
naue no will to my notis. c 1420 Pallad. on Httsb. 1. 176 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. 

B. Signification. 

From a primitive sense ‘to hold (in hand)', have has 
passed naturally into that of ‘hold in possession,’ ‘possess,’ 
and has thence been extended to express a more general 
class of relations, of which ‘possession’ is one tj’pe, some 
of which are very vague and intangible. For just as the 
verbs be and do are the most generalized representatives of 
the verbal classes Keia&ai (situs) and npdo-oeu' {actio) in 
Aristotle’s classification of verbal predications (xarrjY<?P‘«t)» 
so have is the most generalized representative of the class 
e\eiv ( habitus , having). For although have in its primitive 
sense of ‘hold’ was a verb of action, in the sense ‘possess, 1 
and still more, in the weakened senses 2, etc. below, no notion 
of any action upon the object remains, what is predicated 
being merely a static relation between the subject and object. 
In the older languages this relation was often predicated 
not of the possessor but of the thing possessed, the possessor 
standing in the dative, thus L. est viihi liber , there is to 
me a book, I have a book. The extended use of have and 
its equivalents to express this relation is a general feature of 
the modern languages. Like the two other generalized 
verbal types be and do, have also tends to uses in which it 
becomes a mere element of predication, scarcely capable of 
explanation apart from the context, and at length an 
auxiliary verb. 

General scheme 0/ arrangement. I. As a main verb 
( trans . or intr.) * To Possess, and connected uses. > ** To 
keep in possession, hold, maintain, etc. *** To come into 
possession of, to gel ; and connected uses. **** Phrases. 
***** Idiomatic uses, had better , rather , etc. II. As 
an auxiliary verb. HI. Combinations. 

1. As a main verb ( trans . or intr.) 

* In the sense possess, and uses thence arising. 

1. trans. To hold in hand, in keeping, or posses- 
sion ; to hold or possess as property, or as some- 
thing at one’s disposal. 

Beoxvulf{Z.) 814 Hine se modega ma23 Hygelaces haffde 
be honda. f 888 K. /Elfred Booth, xxiv. § 4 He h;efb on 
his agenum genoh. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xix. 22 Soplice 
he haefde mycele aehta. 1x54 O . E. Chron . an. 1137 pa pe 
uurecce men ne hadden nan more to gyuen. a 1225 Ancr. 
R. x6 SprengecS ou mid hali water pet 3e schulen euer habben 
mid ou. a 1300 Cursor M. 5809 Quat has pou in pi hand ? 
1382 WVclif Matt. xiv. 17 We ban nat here, no but flue 
looues and two fishis. c 1450 tr. De Imitationc in. xxxvi. 
106 Men askip hov muche a man hap. X483 Lett. etc. 
Rich. Ill $ Hen. VII (Rolls 1861) 1 . 9 Sir William A Parre 
. .having an axe in his hand. 1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 
46 My lord you haue very good strawberies at your gardayne 
in Holberne. 1515 Barclay Egtoges (1570) A v b, But, trust 
me, Coridon, there is diversitie Betwene to have riches and 
riches to have thee. 1590 Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg. 
(1609) 56 , 1 haue them about me. x6n Bible Luke xxii. 31 
Satan hath desired to haue you. 1631 Massinger Emperor 
East iv. iv, What have you there? 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresny's Amuscm. Ser. <5- Com. 26 For I have Insured 
more by a Thousand Pounds, than I have in her. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 366 My will is that^ my son shall 
have and enjoy the manor of B. only for his life. Mod. 
How many shares have you in the company? 

b. absol. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 29 Witodlice mlcon pasra pe 
htefS man sylp. 1382 Wyclif Mark iv. 25 Sothely it shal 
be 3ouen to hym that hath. 1593 Drayton Idea 867 , 1 have, 
1 want, Despaire, and yet Desire. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
1 15, I count myselfe the same man whether I want or have. 

C. To have and to hold , a phrase app. of legal 
origin (cf. law E. habendum et tenendum : see 
Habendum), retained largely, as in German, Dutch, 
etc., on account of its alliterative form : To have 
(or receive) and keep or retain, indicating continu- 
ance of possession. 

Beowulf { Z.) 659 Hafa nu ond ge-heald husa selest. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 35 pa pe Godes rices geleafan habbaS & healdap. 
1362 Langl. P.Pl.A. 11.70 pe Yle of vsure. .To habben and 
to holden. a 1400 Sir Perc. 24 He gaffe hym bis syster 
Acheflour, To have and to holde. xS 49 Fk. Coin. Prayer, 
Matrimony , I N. take thee N. to my wedded wife, to haue 
and to holde from this day forwarde. 1664 Butler Hud., 
Lady's Answer 96 , 1 fear they’ll prove so nice and coy To 
have, and t’hold, and to enjoy. 1839-56 Bouvier Law Did . 
s.v. Habendum, The habendum commences in our common 
deeds, with the words ' to have and to hold ’. 

2. To hold or possess, in a weakened sense ; the 
relation being other than that of property or tenancy, 
e.g. one of kindred, relative position, etc. 


The relation is often reciprocal : the father has a son, the 
son has a father; the king has subjects, his subjects have a 
king ; the man has a wife, she has a husband ; or it may be 
reciprocal to sense x : a man has (sense 1) a house, the house 
has an owner or tenant. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 28 Ic haebbe fif gebropru. 
c 1200 Ormin 1x3 He . . haffde an duhhti} wif. c 1205 Lay. 
462 Ich abbe i min castlen Seoue pusend kempen. a 1300 
Cursor M. 961 Bot pe haf I na frend. X340 Ayenb. 5 pou 
ne sselt habbe god bote me. *382 Wyclif Matt. ix. 36 As 
sheep nathauynge a sheperde.. 15x3 More Rich. Ill (1883) 
23 Whose specyal! pleasure and coumforte were to haue 
his brother with hym. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 44 If we 
note well what enemies we have. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 1. 
iii. 134 Wherefore haue these gifts a Curtaine before ’em ? 
1601 — Jut. C. 1. ii. 192 Let me haue men about me, that 
are fat. 1708 Mrs. Scott in Caldwell Papers 1. (Maitland) 
212 So having none but men, our ceremonys was the less. 
1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. vii. 71 We had fifty-two fathom of 
water. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 535 He having no 
son at the time. 1890 W. F. Rae Amcr. Duchess I. 50 
The worst Administration which we have ever had. 

b. with complement or adverbial extension, par- 
ticularizing the relation of the object or expressing 
some qualification, condition or limitation thereof. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 9 We habbacS abraham us to 
faider. — John viii. 41 We habbap anne god to feeder. 
c 1290 Beket 2042 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 165 3 e to pe kingus 
wille is bodi ^e habben al-jare. a 1300 Cursor M. 15317 He 

{ >at has his hodi clene. 2388 Wyclif i Tim. iv. 2 That . . 
laueher consciencecorrupt. 1474 Canton Chesseu. iv. Civb, 
A knyght which had to name malechete. X526T1NDALE Matt. 
Hi. 4 This Jhon had his garment off camels heer. Ibid. xxii. 
11 A man which had not on a weddinge garment. 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 183 As long as we have this 
monkey to our cooke. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 11. i. 112 
When Oxford had me downe, he rescued me. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 2 They used to have their Wives in common. 
1700 S. L. tr. Frykc's Voy. E. Ind. 14 We still had France 
on the left of us. 1807 Robinson Archsol. Grzca 1. ii. 21 
A person who had a foreigner to his mother. 1847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest v, You . . have the laugh on your side 
now. 1S52 Thackeray Esmond 1. iii. They had him to dine 
with them at the inn. 1891 Mrs. Newman Begun in Jest 
I. 112, I have women at work for me. 

3 . To possess, bear, contain, as an appendage, 
organ, subordinate part, or adjunct ; to contain as 
parts of itself. (In this last shade of meaning now 
chiefly confined to time , 1 Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember ‘ the year has twelve calendar months ’.) 
C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. il xiii. [xvi.] (1890)144 He. .htefdehkec 
feax, and blacne ondwlitan. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Markxi. 13 
An fic-treow pe leaf haefde. c X050 Byrhtferth's Handbcc 
in Anglia VIII. 300 gif se monS sceal habban • xxx • nihta. 
a X250 Owl If Night. 153 pu havest wel sharpe clawe. 13BZ 
Wyclif Luke xx. 24 Schewe je to me a peny ; whos ymage 
and writynge aboue hath it? c 14x0 Sir Cleges 345 Harlot, 
hast noo tonge ? X559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 144 
A lake, is that which continually hath water. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nitholay's Voy. 1. iii. 3 The saide Ilande 
hath two cities. 1592 Shaks. Ven. 4* Ad. 389 The sea hath 
bounds. 1657 R- Ligon Barbadoes (1673) xoi The leaves., 
having many veines. 2659 Willsford Scales Comm. 113 
Intercalary years, there is one day added to February, 
which then hath 29. 1697 Dam pier Voy. I. 6 She had 12 

Guns, and 150 Sea-men and Souldiers. X704 W. Penn in 
1 5th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. 80 Virginia has not 
a town bigger, if half so big, as Knightsbridge. 1887 Lowell 
Democr. 9 If riches have wings to fly away from their 
owner, they have wings also to escape danger. 

4 . To possess, as an attribute, quality, faculty, 
function, position, right, etc. ; to be characterized 
by; to hold; to be charged with. (With very 
various immaterial objs.) 1 

Obsolete uses are to have light, wrong, to have a certain 
age , so many years. 

a xooo Caramon's Gen. 280 Ic hasbbe ge weald mi cel to 
gyrwanne godlecran stol. cxooo Ags. Gosp. John ix. 21 
AcskxS hine sylfne, ylde he hsefS. CIX75 Lamb. Horn. 25 
He hefde anfalde sunne and seodoan he hauet twafald. 
CX230 Hali Meid. 3 Euch meiden pat haueo meidene 
peawes. a 1300 Cursor M. 6029 pan said pe king * i haue 
pe wrang, And al pis wrak on me es lang\ 1382 Wyclif 
John viii. 57 -Thou hast not }it fifty 3eer. 1489 Paston Lett. 
No. 914 III. 359 Havyng the auctorite to se the Kynges 
money levied in the North parties. 1549 Latimer 6th Scnn. 
bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 159 The Corinthians had no suche con- 
tencions among them. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav . 147 
Eyes Diamond-like, having blacke lustre._ 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1 . 32 They have a Fashion to cut holes in the Lips. 1750 
G. Hughes Barbadoes 102 They have a very austere and 
acerb taste. 1795 Gent/. Mag. 543/1 Every poor family in 
the neighbourhood had reason to regret his departure. 1840 
Lardner Geottt. xxi.293 If two circles have different magni- 
tudes, they will then have different curvatures. ^ 1882 
Shorthouse J. Inglesant I. xiii. 243 Their policy had the 
desired effect. 

5 . To be possessed or affected with (something 
physical or mental) ; to be subjected to ; to expe- 
rience ; to enjoy or suffer. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Mark iii. 11 Swa fela swa untrumnessa, 

& undone gastas hsefdon. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 35 Swilche 
pine ic habbe. Ibid. 83 Hwet node efde moncun pet he 
Mon were ? a 1225 Ancr. R. 112 Uor vuel pet he haue" 5 . 
c 1300 Cursor M. 28904 (Cott. Galba) When pou sese any 
haue hunger or calde. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. vii. 28 Suche 
schulen haue tribulacioun of fleisch. *464 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. No. 486 II. 153 My Lord hath had gret costs syn 
he came hedyr. 1599 H. Buttes Dyeis drie Dinner 
B vj b, Such as have the collicque. x6ox Shaks. Jul C. t. 
ii. 1 19 He had a Feauer when he was in Spaine. 1695 
Congreve Love for L. v. ii. Hussy, you shall have a rod. 
17x0 Lady Mansell in 1 sth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
iv. 542, I had a tolerable night of it. 1875 Jowprr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 94 Some patient of his, has inflammation of the 
lungs. 1890 \V. F. Rae A men Duchess 1 . 123, 1 have had 
a real good time ! Mod. He has very bad health. 


6 . To possess as an intellectual acquirement, to 
be versed in, to know ; to understand, grasp with 
the mind. 


1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 33 Haue you the Tongues? 

— Merck. V. 1. ii. 74 Hee vnderstands not me, nor I 
him : he hath neither Lntine, French, nor Italian. x6ox — 
Twel. N. 1. iii. 131, I thinke I haue the backe-tricke. 1602 
— Ham. 11. i. 68 You haue me, haue you not? 1619 
Drumm. of Hawth. Conv. w. B. Jonson vii. (1842) g He 
hath by heart some verses of Spenser's Calender. 1750 
Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. ccxxvii. 26 Our young country- 
men have generally too little French. 1839 H. Ainsworth 
Jack Sheppard iii, ‘Ah! I have it', he added after a 
moment’s deliberation. x868 A then arum 4 Jan. 21/2 A 
person who having no mathematics attempts to describe a 
mathematician. 

7 . To possess as a duty or thing to be done. 
With object and dative inf. expressing what is to 
be done by the subject. 

(This is in origin a particular case of 2 b.) 

97X Blickl. Horn. 91 Lfton we forpon sepencean hwylc 
handlean we_ him forp to berenne habban. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. Luke vii. 40 Ic hmbbe Se to sec&enne sumShig, a 1225 
Juliana 9 pe pat se heh ping hefde to heden. a 1300 
Cursor M. 16487 Ha we noght par-of to do. 1382 Wyclif 
2 John 12, 1 hauynge mo thinges for to wnjte to 30U. 
£•1460 Towitelcy Myst. 181 We have othere thynges at do. 
1592 Shaks. Vcn. 4- Ad. 179 Wishing Adonis had his team 
to guide. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes { 1673) 55 He will have 
too much to do. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 415 He had much 
to see. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 106 Every absent 
Member., has it to reproach himself with the Consequences 
that pay follow. 1816 Kcatzkgc Trav. (1817) I. 42 Con- 
densing what they had to say into a very portable compass. 
1892 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 165/1 The time limited., 
had still three years to run. 

b. Hence to have to do : see Do v. 33 c, d. 

c. With infinitive: To be under obligation, to 
be obliged ; to be necessitated to do something. It 
forms a kind of Future of obligation or duty. 

[Cf. the Future tense of the Romanic langs., e.g .jeparler- 
ai, je finir-ai , I have to speak, to finish.] 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 6 Heboid him, he had not 
to beleeue, that the couetousnesse of Virginio .. had moued 
Ferdinand. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pot. 1. i. § 1 We have. .to 
strive with a number of heavy prejudices. 1596 Spenser 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 This is the manner of ’he 
Spanyardes captaynes, whoe never hath to meddle with his 
fouldiours pave, 1765 H. Walpole Otranto v. (1798) 80 
Having to talk with him on urgent affairs. 1831 Mrs. F. 
Trollope Dom. Mann. Amcr. (1894) II. 271 But 4 we had 
to do it ’ as the Americans say, 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. 
Barton ix, Mary had to change some clothes after her walk 
home. 1883 Manch. Exam. 29 Oct. 5/4 In 1831 the firm 
had to suspend payment. 1892 Lopes in Law Times Rep. 
LXVII. 144/2, 1 regret to have to say that I do not believe 
that evidence. Mod. I have to go to London to-morrow. 

** To keep possession of to hold ; and related uses. 

8. To hold, keep, retain (in some relation to 
oneself: as to have in use , to use (habitually) ; to 
have in mind, to remember ; to have in possession, 


to possess ; etc. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxvi. 6 [Ixxvii. 5) jer ece in mode ic 
hefde. 971 Blickl. Horn. 87 On bendum hie waeron haffde. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 16 pis word habbe 5 muchel on vs. a *300 
Cursor M. 28456, I. .has hade it in myn vsage, O mete and 
drink to do vtrage. 1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. x. 6 Hauynge in 
redynesse for to venge al vnobedience. c 1400 Sawdone 
Bab. 3243 The kinge hade wel in mynde The tresone of 
Genelyne. C1440 Promp. Parv. 230/r Have yn possessyon, 
possideo. 1462 Plumpton Corr. 7 Whom our Lord govern 
& haf in His keeping. i 5 S* Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. 
{1895) 151 But lynen clothe is..hadde more in vse. xssp W. 
Cunnincham Cosmogr. Glasse 37 The northe Pole, Still we 
have in sight. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 399 We had a 
Moorish Frigot in Chase. 1654 Cromwell Sp. 4 Sept, in 
Carlyle , The Government hath had some things in desire. 
1777 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Titrate 13 Aug., Which they 
have in contemplation— there’s the word now. 

9. To hold or entertain in the mind (a feeling, 


opinion, etc.) ; to entertain, hold, cherish. 

c xooo Gospel Nicod. viii. in Thwaite’s Heptat., Buton 
hig habbap andan to hym. c 1175 Lamb . Horn. 7 Ne we 
ne beoS iboren for to habbene nane prudu. a 1240 Ureisun 
in Colt. Horn. 185 Hwi abbe ich eni licung in oper ping 
pene in pe? a 1300 Cursor M. 11161 Haf na drednes. Ibid. 
17273 Iuus had til him envie. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
Pref. 2 What lufe he had til his sugets. 1583 Hollyband 
Campo di Fior 61 Of this have not any doubt. 1656 Art//. 
Hanchom. (1662) 5 Let me see .. what you have against it. 
1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 227 Who . . had 
a mind to act the mad-man. 1882 Shorthouse J. Inglesant 
I. xv. 280, I have no doubt the Italian is at the bottom 01 
all this. . ... 

b. Hence, To show, exhibit, exercise, exemplify 
(such sentiment, etc.) in action. 

Have a care : see Care sb. 1 3c; have the face l see Face 
sb. 7 : see also Diligence, Heed, Mercy, Recard, etc. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 109 pet he abbe ihersumnesse and 
ibuhsumnesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 22474 Lauerd, ha merci 
on all nu. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4355 Of pis Ptff. 
man haue hede. 1483 Lett., etc. Rich. Ill * Hen. VII 
(Rolls) I. 45 Havynge respecte .. to othere presid ernes 


passed afore*! '^B^ble (Great) Matt, xviii. 36 Sir, haue 
paeience with me, and I will paye the all. 5 , 

Euphues ( Arb.) x 3 x AH dillygence » s .to be had to search 
such a one. i6xx Bible Transl . Freffl 1 d Bur- 

belong vnto Kings to haue care of Religion, a W 

net Own Time{x 823) I. 3/^ There less regarded 
them afterwards. _ 1805 Med. Jpd. 93 n j s j n 

goodness to permit an old friend to sa> a f ^ ^ 

own defence. 1895 Law Times. Ffp- 
court will have regard to slight indications , . 

10. To hold in (some specified) estimation , to 
esteem or account as; to consider or regard as. arc 1 . 



HAVE. 


have; 


£900 tr. Barda's Hist. in. i[i]. (1890) 154 Is seo stow . . in 
micelre arwyrSnesse hsefd. a 1300 Cursor M. 20133 Saint 
iohn hir keped and had ful dere. £1380 Wyclif Wks. (18S0) 
438 Jif .. he be Iettid of [is preching . . teche he his floe bi 
hooly lif and god wole haue hym excusid. 1382 — Luke 
xiv. 18, I preie thee, haue me excusid. £1475 Rauf Coil’ 

198 Tbay haue me all at Inuy. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. A vrel. (1534) E iij, Tritely, wyse men have hym 
as suspect. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxviii[i]. 51 The proude 
haue me greatly in derision. 1551 Robinson tr. More's 
[/top. 1. (1895)86 That their lawes were hadde in contempte. 
1571 Hanmer Chrott. Irel. (1633) 70 They were then had in 
great reverence. 1728 T. Sheridan Persius vL (1739) 95 
The Athenians had him in so great Esteem. 

11. To hold, keep up, carry on (some proceeding 
or performance) ; to engage in, maintain, or per- 
form, as a chief actor ; to engage in and perform 
some action. 

(This has many affinities and connecting links with other 
senses.) 

c x 100 O. E. Chrott. an. 1085 vEfter pisu hzefde se cyng 
mycel ^epeaht. 13.. K, Alt's. 4766 How he hadde mony 
batailles With wormes. £1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 154 
The Kynghad Werre, with hem of Sithie. 1456 Sc. Acts 
Jas. II, c. 7 pat pe Demyis..sulde cum out and haifeourss 
throu pe Realme. 1S23 Sir W. Bulmer in TLWx&jOrig. Lett. 
Ser. 111. I. 327 If it pleas youe to haue spech with the said 
Scotchman. a 1535 More Ibid. Ser. 1. II. 48 In eny suit 
that I shold after have to your Grace. 1551 X. Wilson 
Log ike (1580) 79 b, Socrates sheweth that Aspasia had this 
talke with Zenophon and his wife. 1563 Homilies 11. 
Idolatry 1. (1859) 178 note, That any true Christian ought to 
have any ado with filthy and dead images. 1664 Dryden 
Rival Ladies v. ii, Why should we have recourse to desper- 
ate ways ? 1714 Load. Gaz. No. 5271/2 The Queen has nad 
a Circle every Evening. 1738 Swift Pol. Convcrs. 45 She 
and I had some Words labt Sunday at Church. 1845 
Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 257 Whenever a 
marriage shall not be had within three calendar months 
after the entry of the notice. 

to. When the action or proceeding is treated as 
something experienced, got at, attained, or en- 
joyed, the sense blends with 14 . 

1590 Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg. (1609) 54 Lets haue a 
little sport with him. 1697 Collier Immor. Stage (1730) 
351 He had, says he, an admirable Stroak at the Pathos 
in general. 1760 Foote Minor 1. (1781) 31 Shall we have a 
dip in the history of the Four Kings this morning ? 1847 
Marry at Childr. N. Forest v, You will then have a good 
shot at him. 1868 W. Collins Moonst. iii, I went and had 
a look at the bedroom. 1891 Mrs. Walford Pinch of 
Exper. 268 Rhoda went, had an enchanting walk, 
f 12. refi. To comport oneself, behave. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 609, I shewe yow hou ye shul 
haue yow . . in gaderynge of richesses. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxvi. 123 pai hafe pam ri^t warly and wysely. I 
£1475 Babees Bk. 46 How yee Babees. .Shulde haue youre | 
sylf whenne yee be sette at mete. 1556 Lauder Tractate \ 
(1864) 1 How .. temporall Iugis sulde haue thame in thare , 
officis. 

13. To assert, maintain; to phrase it, put it (with 
reference to the manner). 

£ 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xvii. 06 Also Johun vj* cap. it is 
had. Ibid. Thou3 it mai be had by tho textis that God 
schal geue and do. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 44 All the 
Town has it, that Miss Caper is to be married to Sir Peter. 
1874 Blackie Self Cult. 71 Wonder, as Plato has it, is a 
truly philosophic passion. 1878 Scribner s Mag. XV. 303/r 
The fox.. has run to earth, or, as we have it, ‘has holed 

b. With will : To maintain or assert as a fact. 
With will not\ To refuse to admit as a fact, etc. 

cxooo Sax. Lccchd. III. 266 pa lzevvcdan willaS habban 
pone monan be pam hi hine geseoS. 1577 Harrison 
England 1. xix. (1881) in. 145 A traveller of my time .. 
noteth the said street to go another waie, insomuch that he 
would haue it to crosse the third Auon. 1591 Shahs, i Hen . 
VI, iii. 1. 30 If I were couetous, ambitious, or peruerse, As 
he will haue me. 1662 Stillingfl, Orig. Sacr. m, iv. § 12 
Stephanus . . will not have him to be Hellen the son of 
Deucalion, but the Son of Pthius. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 
271 P 3 Some will have it, that I often write to my self. 
1829 Bengallee 462 Nawaub, or Nabob , as John Bull will 
have it. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel iv. 227 The Anti-Messi- 
anic interpreters will have it to be written after the event. 

*** To come into possession of \ to get, and con - 
nected uses. 

14. To possess by obtaining or receiving; hence, 
to come or enter into possession of ; to obtain, 
receive, get, gain, accept, take ; to have learned 
(, from some source); to take (food, drink). To 
let one have , to allow one to get, to give one. 

a xooo O. E. Chron. an. 885 t>a Seaxan hzefdun sise. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xix. 16 Hwset godes do ic pst ic 
ece lifhxbbe? an 23 O. E . Chron. an. not Ealle..heora 
• land ongean hiefdon. c 1205 Lay. 10273 Seuerius wende 
anan to ha:bbene pisne kinedom. a 1300 Cursor M. 9574 
pat^ he moght haue forgi[u]nes. _ 1382 Wyclif John iii. 
15 That ech man > that oileueth in to him, perische not, 
but haue euerelastinge lyf. 1466 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 560 1 1 . 291 Remember that yf the[y] wer had from you, 
ye kowd never gyte no moo., c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Ayrnon i. 17 Yf we can have him, I shall make hym to be 
shamefully hanged. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 318 The winde 
was so contrarious that he could have no passage. 1582 
N. Liche field tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. hid. iv. xob, 
Hee shoulde haue-.anye thing.. that was to be had in his 
Countrey. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 229 [She! had 
two children at a birthe. 1592 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 536 You 
shall have a kiss. x6n Bible Transl. Pref. 2 What thanks 
had he? 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 131 
Would you have me marric, when there is no man . . that 
will have me ? c x68o Beveridgf. Serin., They have it. .from 
his own mouth. 1748 Anson’s Voy. II. iv. 166 On their 
having no news of us., they were persuaded that we., 
had perished. 175X Labelye IVestm. Br. 94 The Gentle- 
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men of Westminster . . made Application to Parliament for 
having a Bridge. 1803 G. Rose Diaries (1860) II. 35 If 
Lord Spencer returns he must have the Admiralty. x86i 
Goschen For. Exch. (1866) 78 The number of marks banco 
which are to be had for the pound. 1887 Rider .Haggard 
Jess xxiii, Have another egg, Jess? Mod. There is nothing 
to be had here. 

b. The imperative is used absol. in the sense 
1 Here l 1 1 take this!' Now dial. Have to, to- 
wards, used in drinking to any one = here’s to. arch. 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xiv. 49 Haue, haukyn ! .. and ete 
his whan pe hungreth. a 1529 Skelton EL Runtniyng 563 
Have, here is for me, A cloute of London pinnes. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 37 Petr. Spoke like an Officer: 
ha to the[e] lad. [Stage direct .] Drinkes to Hortentio. 
1639 W. Cartwright Royal Slave in. i, Str. Here’s to 
thee Leocrates. Leoc. Have towards thee, Philotas. Phil. 
To thee, Archippus [pledging one the otherj. .1861 Ramsay 
Retain. Ser. 11. 44 He came back in a few minutes, crying, 

‘ Hae \ Mod. Sc. He’s nane sae deaf, that he canna hear 
‘Hae!’ 

c. To have it : to gain the victory or advantage, 
to win the match ; to have the superiority. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr . v. ii. 181 Well go thy waies olde 
Lad, for thou shah ha't. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women , <$• 

B. 1 . xiv. 232 Upon the whole, the dark browns, chestnuts, 
etc. have it with us. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. xvii, As 
many as are of that opinion, say Aye, — contrary, No — 
the Ayes have it. 

d. To have it ; to receive (or have received) a 
drubbing, thrashing, punishment, reprimand ; to let 
one have it, to 1 give it ’ one. colloq. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. 1 . hi. i, 112 They haue made 
wormes meat of me ; I haue it, and soundly. 1816 Byron 
Ch. Harold , Notes to iv. cxlii, When one gladiator wounded 
another, he shouted * he has it ‘ hoc habet,' or ‘ habet.' 
1848 Ruxton Life in Far West 8 (Farmer), I ups.. and let 
one Injun have it, as was going plum into the boy with his 
lance. 1891 L. Malet IVages of Sin II. 102 If she catches 
him she’ll let him have it hot. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward David 
Griezte iv. i, I shall let her have it, you’ll see. 

15. Hence, in pregnant sense : To get or have 

got into one’s power, or at a disadvantage ; to have , 
caught to have hold upon. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 334 Now infidell I haue 
thee on the hip. — x Hen. IV, lit. iii. 145 She’s neither 
fish nor flesh ; a man knowes not where to haue her. 1659 
Shuffling, Cutting § Dealing 6 One had better sometimes 
play with a good gamester then a hungler, for one knowes 
not where to have him. 1723 Steele Cottsc. Lovers 1. i, 

O, I have her; I have nettled and put her into the right 
Temper to be wrought upon. 1744 M. Bishop Life <$• Adv. 
190 We had them [the French] all Ways, Front, and Rear, 
and Flank. 1892 Mrs. Oliphant Marr. Elinor II. xx. 81 • 
Women are all hypocrites alike. You never know when you 
have them. 

to. To have caught (a person) in argument or dis- 
cussion ; to have put into a fix or non-plus, colloq . 

1820 Examiner No. 631. 306/1 We have you there; you 
must concede the solemnity of the Proclamation. 1848 
Thackeray Lett. 12 Aug,, I eagerly seized — the newspaper 
(ha ha ! I had somebody there). 1890 Barinc-Gould 
Arminell I. xv. 249, I admit that you have me there. 1802 
Sat. Rev. 23 Apr. 464/2 M. Renan ‘ has’ Leo XIII on the 
subject of his dallyings with the Republic. 

c. To get the better of, outwit, take in, deceive, 

‘ do slang. 

1805 G. Harrington New Loud. Spy (ed. 4) 26 (Farmer) 
Ten to one but you are had, a cant word they make use of, 
instead of saying, as the truth is, we have cheated him. 
1847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. 1862 III. 65 The 
good sefiora . . was not . . to be had in this fashion. 1879 
Miss Braddon Ctov. Foot xviii, There’s not a real diamond 
among them. If you’ve advanced money on ’em, you’ve 
been had. 

16. To ‘get’ into a place or state; to cause to 
come or go ; to take with one ; to bring, lead, 
convey, take, put. arch . Also f rcjl . To betake 
oneself. 

£ X205 Lay. 19008 pa hsedden heo mid ginne Merlin her 
wiS tnne. a 1300 Cursor M. 16913 (Cott.) Ioseph wald haf 
awai pe rode. 1424 Sc. Acts Jas. I (1597) § 15 That na 
man haue out of the realm gold nor silver. £2430 Arte 
Nombryng tE. E. T. S.) it Euery part of thenombre mul- 
tiplying is to be hade into euery part of the nombre to 
be multipliede. 1453 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 189 
I. 256 This day I have had inne ij. cartfull of hey. 3484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce i, He was had before the Juge. 
* 49 ° — Eneydos 1 . 144 His knyghtes toke hym and hadde 
hym awaye fro the bataylle. 1577-87 Holinshed Chrott. 
III. 800 The next daie the corps was had to Westminster. 
a 1600 Turttam. Tottenham 183 Thay wold have tham to 
Tyb. x6xx Bible 2 Kings xi. 15 Haue her foorth without 
the ranges. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo- Lat. 230 
Make haste to have away the woman. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones xvii. iii, There I was had into a whole room full 
of women. 1889 Stevenson Master of B. vi. 176 A little 
later he was had to bed. 

b. Have up : to take up or cause to go before 
a court of justice in answer to a charge ; to sum- 
mon ; to call to account. Have out : to cause to 
come out to a duel. 

*749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. x». So the fellow was had 
up, and Frank was had up for a witness. x8zo Examiner 
No. 638. 427/2 Sir Matthew has been had up before his 
brother Magistrates on charges connected with bill-broking. 
1855 Smedley H. Coverdale iii, If he feels aggrieved, he 
can have you out (not that I admire duelling). x86x Miss 
Yonge Stokesley Secret xi. (1862) 169 I’d have you up for 
that. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve II. 173 The man 
who had let them the rooms ought to he ‘ had up 

17. With object and complement : a. (with adj„ 
adv., or advb. phr . .) : To get (something) into a 


specified condition, b. (with pa. pple., or dative 
in/.) : To get (something) done ; to cause, procure, 
or oblige (something to be done, or a person to do 
something). 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 541 So that the clerkes adde the 
stretessone iler. X791 ‘G. Gambado Anti. Horsent.lx.USotp 
105, I have . . determined to have the apple trees, down. ' 
Mod. They are having the pavement up for the electric light, 

b. 1390 Robt. III. in Records Priory Coldingham 
(Surtees) 67 We have had den Johne of Aclyff . . at spekyn wyth 
the byschofof Sant Andrew. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 33 
He had gette hym a synger of psatmes. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. n. xxxv. 150 Hanybal .. cam by fore the cyte 
for to haue hyt dystroyed. *503-4 Act J9 Hen. VII , c. 28 
Preamb., Divers .. made .. pursuyte .. to have the seyd 
atteyndours reversed. 1604 Shaks. Olh % 11. iii. 258 To haue 
their Balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. x6x8 Bolton 
Floras Ep. Ded. (1636) A iij, So desirous., to have it under- 
stood by others. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olcarius' Voy. 
Atnbass. 28 She would needs have the young Counts .. go 
to the Inn . . to Complement them. 1678 Trials Ireland, 
Pickering, Grove 24 Grove would have had the Bullets to 
be Champt. 1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 32 To have their 
Fortunes told them. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews 1. xii, 
That he might have a bed prepared for him.. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Refill. 571. Before their parents 
were compelled to have them baptized. 1886 Mattch . 
Exam. 14 Jan. 5/3 He had counted the guns, or had had 
them counted. 

18 . To have something done to one: to be sub- 
jected to the doing or infliction of it, to receive, 
experience, or suffer it as the action of* others or of 
fate ; to ‘ get ’ (such a thing) done (to one). Also 
in same sense, to have some one do something, to 
have something happen to one. 

13.. K. Alt’s. 940 Som the throte, and som the heorte 
Hadyn y-perced. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon ciii. 343, I 
haue had slayne mo then xx.M. men, besyde my thre 
neuewes and myyonger brother. 1568 Grafton Chron . II. 
141 If they had any parte of their liberties withdrawne. 1598 
Shaks . Merry W. 11.it. 73,1 had myselfe twentie Angels giuen 
me this morning. 1603 — Hamlet iii, iv. 206 ( Qo x6u) For 
tis the sport to haue the enginer Hoist with hisowne petar, 
16x1 Cytttb. 1. vi. 3 A Wedded-Lady, That hath her 
Husband banish’d. 1641 Hinde J. Bruett xxxiv. 107 Jacob 
had his wife Rachel to dye suddenly in his journey on his 
hand. 37x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. x. Another had one of his 
hands. .burnt. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. i, We often had the 
traveller or stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine. 
x86o Grandmother's Money 1. 119 (Hoppe), I had a horse 
run away' with me. x886 A theuseum 30 Oct. 565/1 A man. . 
who certainly deserved to have his biography written. 

b. with will, would , or the like ; To wish, will, 
require that something be done (to oneself or 
others). 

£1205 Lay. 32x97 pa com him ufel on, Swa godd hit wolde 
habben idon. X3.. Coer de L. 112 All they gunne-.aske 
her what she wolde have doo. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

I. ccclv. 573 Thenglysshmen wolde gladly haue had hym 
to ben maryed in Heynalt. 1535 Coverdale Jer. i. 17, 
I will not haue the to be afrayd of them. 1591 Shaks. Two 
G ent . iii. i. 80 What would your Grace haue me to do in 
this? 1630 B. Jonson New Ittn iii. i. 22 Sir Pierce, PH 
have him a cavalier. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlviii., 
185 Good luck would have it that this young Damosel came 
hither. 1709 Berkeley Tit. Vision § 33 Those who will 
have us judge of distance by lines and angles. 1787 1 G. 
Gambado ' Arad. Horsemen (1809) 34, I would have you 
make an essay to accomplish it. 1834 M edwin Angler in 
Waies II. 24 As good fortune would have it. 

c. with a negative, sometimes : Not to allow, 
bear, or suffer. 

*583. Hollyband Campo di Fior 21 Thy mother will not 
have it so. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iii. 106, I must not 
haue you. .question me. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. p. v, [He] 
would by no means consent to have him chosen. 1847 
Tennyson Princess vh. Introd. Song ii, Yet, O my friend, 

1 will not have thee die 1 1890 E. R. Esler Way of Trans- 
gressors III. xiv. 238, I will not have the merits of the poor 
forced upon me. Mod. 1 would not have it spoken about. 

1 19 - intr. (for ref.) or absol. To betake oneself, 
go. Obs. 

£1420 Chron. Vilod. 937 And oust of pe chapell in gret 
hast he hedde. 1509 Barclay Snyp of Folys (1874) II. 
260 Cryeng with lowde voyce : captayne abyde, haue in. 
1849 Aytoun Lays , Heart of Bruce xxv, Have down, have 
down, my merry men all — Have down unto the plain. 

f b. Have over : a call to a ferryman. Obs. 

* 59 ° Greene Never too late Wks. (Rtldg.) 300/1 < Have 
over, ferryman there cried a boy. 3637 Rutherford Lett. 
(1862) I. 224 How happy are they who .. can cry to Christ 
‘ Lord Jesus, have over : come and fetch the dreary pas- 
senger. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour II. 238 Hanover, .took its 
present name . . because of a ferry here over the Leina, 
^" ove i r - -signifying as much as have-over in English. 

20 . intr. or absol. Have at : To go at or get at, 
esp. in a hostile way ; to have a stroke at, make an 
attempt at. Chiefly in imperative ; app. 1st pers. 
plural, but often singular in sense, announcing the 
speaker’s intent to get at or attack. So with other 
preps, as after , among , through , to, with. 

13.. Ga iv. Gr. Ktit. 2288 ‘ Haf at |>e penne', quod pat 
oper. £ 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1383 Hipsiphile, Haue at 
the Iason now thyn horn is blowe. a 1529 Skelton Bou'ge 
of Courtey/i Have at all that lyeth vpon the burde ! i54 6 

J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 65 Haue among you blynd har- 
pers Cayde I) The mo the merier. 1575 R. B. Appius <?• 
Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 119 Have with ye, have at 
ye, your manhood to try. Ibid. 138 Well, sith here is no 
company, have with ye to Jericho. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen , VI, 
iv. viii. 63 Haue through the verie middest of you. 1600 — 
A. y.L.i. ii. 268 Cei. Will you goe Coze? Ros. Haue 
with you. 1602 — Ham. r. iv. 89 Mar. Let's follow ; *tis 
not fit thus to obey him. Hor. Haue after, to what issue 
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HAVELESS. 


will this come? 1639 Fuller Holy War m. xi. (1647) 128 
He wintered in Askelon, intending next spring to have at 
Jerusalem. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scattd. m. iii, Charles S. 
Careless .. you shall he auctioneer; so come along with us. 
Careless. Oh, have with you, if that’s the case. 1853 
Reade Never too late xvi, Well, come here and I’ll have at 
you in the vulgar tongue. 

**** phrases. 

21. Have is used iu numerous phraseological ex- 
pressions, which are treated under their distinctive 
words ; e.g. to have Ado, h. at Avail, h. Business, 
h. in Chakge, k. Concern, h. Course, h. Done, 
have an Eye on or to , h. a Finger in, h. at one's 
Finger ends, h. a Hand in, k. in Hand, h. on 
Hand, h. at Heart, h. a Mind, h. On (clothes), 
have it Out, h. Part, h. Recourse, h. under one's 
Thumb, h. in View, h. the Wind of, etc. 

***** Idiomatic uses. 

22. The past Subjunctive had— would have, is 
used idiomatically with adjectives (or adverbs) in 
the comparative, as better , liefer , sooner , rather ; 
in the superlative, as best , liefest ; or in the positive 
with * as \ as good , as lief \ as soon , as well , to ex- 
press preference or comparative desirability. 

In the earliest form of these expressions, in OE. 
the adjs. Uofre , betre were construed with be and 
the dative, e.g. him wxre bet ere = it would be better 
for him. In ME., side by side with this, appears 
have and the nominative, in the sense ‘ he (I, etc.) 
would hold or find it better or preferable \ The 
use with the positive, and superlative, and the ex- 
tension to rather are later; the use of as soon, sooner , 
well , is recent, since liefer and better began to be 
felt as adverbs. (See exhaustive treatment by F. 
Hall in Amer.frnl. Philol. II. 281 .) The follow- 
ing instances illustrate this idiom generally ; fuller 
illustration will be found under the several words. 

[O, E. Chron. an. 755 pa cuzedon hie fret him nzenig mzes 
leofra mere. 971 Blickl. Horn. 35 Him wzere betere hast 
he nzefre ^eboren mere, c 1000 TElfkic Gen. xx'ix. 19 
Leofre me ys pzet ic hig sylle J>e. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 172 Better him wer . . in clostre haf led his life. 
c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 794 Yet were hym leuere abyde. 
1390 Gower Con/. II. 306 He cast what thing him were best 
to do. c 1394 /. Pl. Crede 16 perfor Ierne }?e byleue leuest 
me were. 1614 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. (1772) 21 
Leuer me were be slaine.] 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6235 (Fairf.) We had Ieyuer [Colt. 
vs leuer ware] euermaie to serue in egipte .. pen in pe 
wildernes to dey. C1340 HampoLE Prose Tr. (1866) 25 
Thei had welle lever haue bene stille. C1386 Chaucer 
Friar's T. 276 An old rebekke, That hadde almoost as lief 
to lese hire nekke, As for to yeue a peny of hir good, c 1435 
Torr . Portugal 1186 Better he had to nave he away. 14. . 
Chester Pl. (E. E. T. S.) iii. 99, I had as lief thou sleppit. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur (1817) II. 109 Of alle knyghtes . . 
I had levest have you. 1478 Marc. Paston in Paston 
Lett. No. 818. Ill, 231, I had rather that ye never maryd 
in yowyr lyffe. 1485 Caxton Paris <$* V. 47 She had as 
leef to deye as to lyue. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. (1812) 

I. 168 They had rather that their lord therle shulde take 
the kyng of Englandes doughter. a 1533 — Gold. Bk. 

M. Aiirel. (1546) L vij, I had rather to bee Cato. 1537 
etc. [see Better a. 4 bj. 1559 etc. [see Best a. 4]. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err , u, ii. 36 Sconce call you it?.. I had 
rather haue it a head. 1595 True Tragedie , etc. in First 
Sketches (1843) 16 9, I thmke I had as good Goe with you. 
j6oi Sharks .fwcl. N. m. ii. 34 , 1 had as liefe be a Brownist, 
as a Politician. 1665 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 134 He 
had better, far. .have been drown'd. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 287 p 3 There had better be none at all. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man u. (Globe) 622/2 You had as good make a 
point of first giving away yourself. 1844 Mozley Ess. (1878) 

II. 27 You must give way; and you had as well do so 
voluntarily. 1844 B. Barton Selections (1849) xxvii, I had 
almost as well never have been a child. 1847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest xx, 1 had rather that you had fired 
through his arm. 1859 Trollope Bertrams (1867) 335 I’d 
as lief have an old man as a young one ; perhaps liefer. 
1878 W. H. Mallock New Republic 145, I had best not 
give her any. 

b. Formerly the indicative (present and past) 
was also thus used. 

c 1350 Will. Palerue 918, I haue leuer it Iayne. c 1374 
Chaucer Troy Ins n. 422 (471) Yet have I lever maken him 
good ckere. c 1386 — Frankl. T. 632 Yet haue I leuere 
to lese My lif, than [etc.].^ 1390 Gower Con/. I. 93 This 
knight hath lever for to deie. 14. . St. Wenefrid in Hearne 
R. Brunne Pref. Append, xv, I have lever that thou do 
me to dethe then [etc.], a 1450 Knt. dc la 7 <>Kr(x 868 ) 101, 
I haue leuer to quytte yow and gyue yow my parte. 1456-7 
Past. Lett . No. 297 I. 407, I have lever other men go to 
the Dille. .than I do. 1595 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 61 
Poesie.. like Venus, .hath rather be troubled in the net with 
Mars, then ’enioy the homelie quiet of Vulcan. 

c. Confusion of the two forms of expression pro- 
duced he (I, etc.) were better (see Be v. 19), and 
him (me, etc.) had liefer , rather. 

* 3 ** Coer de L. 3502 Hym hadde lever have ben at home. 
13.. Syr Degarre in Utterson Pop . Poetry I. 139 Me had 
lever. .That 1 were fayre out of this lande. c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 388 A 1 had hir leuer han had a knaue childe. 
3 593 Shaks. Rich . II, he. iii. 192 Me rather had, my Heart 
might feele your Love, Than [etc.]. 

23. Had like (liked, likely ) to: see Like. Had 
need to : see Need. 

II. As an auxiliary verb. As in the other Ger- 
manic (and Romanic) languages, the various moods 
and tenses of have are used with the pa. pple. of 


another verb, to form a series of compound or 1 per- 
fect ’ tenses of the latter, expressing action already 
finished at the time indicated, and answering to 
the Latin perfect tenses dedi, dederam, dedero, de - 
disse, etc. 

This use arose directly from sense 2 b, the object possessed 
haying in agreement with it a passive participle of a tran- 
sitive verb as attribute or complement ; thus, / have my 
•work donc—'\ possess or have my work in a done or 
finished condition whence, by inference of antecedent 
action from result, the actual sense ‘ I have done my work ’ : 
cf. the series * have you the article ready ? * have you the 
article completed ?\ ‘have you completed the article?’ In 
some dialects the distinction between the original and 
developed forms, e. g. * He has the house built ‘ he has 
built the house is still in regular use ; with some past 
participles, as begun , completed , done, fnished, etc., it is 
recognized generally. With transitive verbs the developed 
use was already frequent in OE. ; the pa. pple., which 
originally agreed in number and case with the object, was 
sometimes left uninflected.^ In early ME. the usage is 
found with verbs of action without an object, whence it was 
extended to intransitive verbs, especially, at an early date, 
to the verb to be (as in French and other Romanic lan- 
guages, and in opposition to continental Teutonic use), as 
he has been, had been, will have been , etc. (cf. F. il a itd, 
Ger. er ist gewesen). Verbs of motion and position long 
retained the earlier use of the auxiliary be ; and he is gone 
is still used to express resulting state, while he has gone 
expresses action. See Be 14 b. 

24;. The present tense of have, forms a present 
of completed action, or 1 present perfect \ a. To 
a trans. vb. with object. 

Here in origin and form belongs / have got, colloquially 
used for I have : see Get v. 

832 Charier 1 n Sweet O.E. Texts 447 Dis..Seticbeboden 
hebbe in Sisetn Rewrite, c xooo ^Elkric Gen. xlii. 36 Bearn- 
leasne ge habbap me gedonne. — Exod. v. 21 ge habbab 
usgedon la^e Pharaone. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 69 Ic habbe 
ifunde hu me mei in sunne ben ibunde. c 1200 Ormin 4458 
Himm haffst tu sla3enn. a 1225 J uliana 33 Mi feader 
and mi moder. .habbe forsake me. a 1300 Cursor M. 5x82 
Ha yee broght him wit yow? ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
j\—2 The briddes, that haven lefte her song, While thei han 
suffrid cold so strong, c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xii. 
30 (Gibbs MS.) Dere sone what hastow done to vs ? c 1450 
Merlin 25 Sithe that Vortiger hath do sle oure kynge. 1584 
Powel Lloyd's Cambria 61 Hauing burnt Holyhed. 1652 
Cotterell Cassandra 11. (1676) 20 An opinion that ha’s 
mortally offended me. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 2/2 
The having satisfied necessity is a very small matter. _ 1796 
J. Owen Trav. Europe I. 274 One of those objects which it 
is more pleasant to have seen, than to see. 1847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest vi, I’ve got a great deal on my hands 
now. 1876 Mozley Uttiv. Serm. v. (1877) 118 It was open 
to Christianity to have prohibited property and war. 

b. Extended to verbs of action without object. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 77 We habbeS bigunnen ou to seggen 
.. hwat bi-qu[e]b b e crede. ci2oo Ormin ii Ice hafe don 
swa summ bu badd. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 6 It is knowun )?at 
many popis han synnyd, & ben snibbid. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 133 Els [theil came of a meaner house then wee 
have dooen. 1809-10 Wordsw. in Coleridge Friend (1837) 

III. 23 Every age hath abounded in instances. 

c. Extended to intransitive verbs generally. Used 
at an early date with been , pa. pple. of Be, and hence 
with the passive voice. With verbs of motion later, 
partly displacing be as auxiliary. 

c 1205 Lay. 8325 Twien bu hafuest ibeon ouer-cuinmen. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 3 Engelond hab i be y nome. .ylome. 
c 1300 Beket 133 Lute we habbeth togadere ibeo. <•1300^'/. 
Margarete 180 pe were betere habbe bileued atom, c 1300 
Harrow. Hell 43 Hard gates hauy gon. c 1340 Cursor M. 
6050 (Fairf.) Yet ys pharaon als he as bene & ay wille be, 
£1420 Chron. Vilod. 387 Bot rather ha stoud by hurr'_ futt 
stylt. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xviii. 24 The Englisshe 
. .made semblaunt to haue come to them. 1585 T._ Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholays Voy . 1. x. 12 b, Having sojourned 
there a night. 1722 DeFoe Plague (1756) 174 What I found 
to ha’ been the Case. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1856 I. 174 Things hae really come to a queer pass. x88z . 
L. Keith Alasnam's Lady III. 165 Why haven’t you been 
to see me? 1 

25. The past of have forms a past tense of com- 
pleted action or * pluperfect \ a. With transitive 
verb and object. 

a 80 o O. E. Chron. an. 755 Ob pzet hie bine ofslagenne 
[Laud MS. ofslzegen] hzefdon. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 221 pa< 5 a 
he 3esceapen hafede. c 1200 Ormin 354 Hiss faderr ; . haffde 
itt all forrworrpenn. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 86 That joy that 
he hafd tinte. 1382 Wyclif Wisd. xi. 20 The hurting hadde 
mou^t destroyed them. 1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones ii. 

15 Thou hadest chosen me for thy wife. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16x4) 393, I had thought I had ended this 
Chapter and our Persian Expedition. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 
123, I had not blamed him had he acknowledged his authors. 
Mod. Had you met him before? Who had caused the dis- 
turbance ? 

b. With active verbs without object, and with 
intransitive and passive verbs. 

C1205 Lay. 1x2 Heuede Eneas .. widen iwalken. <1x240 
Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 213 Hefdich ^are so idon. c 12750. 

E. Misc. 37 He hedde so longe ibeo ine wrecche lyue bisse. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14256 Had bou her wit vs bene Mi br&ber 
had noght ben ded, i wen. c 1440 York Myst. xv. xii Als 
myn harte wolde, and I had ought. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss . I. xvi. 17 They had sojourned there in great ease. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 46 The Company had no doubt 
been enriched . . had it not beene prevented, by a Rascal!. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IL 190 It did not return me 
sensation for sensation, as my former feelings had done. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (x8x6) I. i. 1 He had been 
taught to dislike politeness. 

26. The compound tenses (shall have , will have , 
should have, etc.) are similarly employed. 


c *175 Lamb. Horn. 11 Ec crist hit walde habben idon. 
<r 1300 Cursor PI. 438 If he cuth hafe born it wele. 1307 
Elegy Edw. /, viii, So fain thou woldest hit han ywonne. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 536 p* he shulnot havy come to b l joy- 
full place. 146 r J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 384 II. 4 Brybers 
that wold a robbed a ship. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. n. iv. 42, I 
should haue lost the worth of it in Gold. 1722 De Foe 
Plague (1756) 186 Multitudes, .wou’d ha’ been continually 
running up and down the Streets. Ibid., The Person,, 
wou’d as certainly ha’ been incurably infected. 

1) In 15 th and 16 th c. occur many instances of 
redundant have, had, in the compound tenses. 

1442 Bp. Bekynton in Official Corr. II. 213 He might 
never have had escaped. 1470-85 Malory Arthur (1817) 
I. 152 Had not he have be, we shold never have retorned. 
c 1482 W. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 867 III. 207 Sir John 
..wold have largely have recompensed. 1509). Style in 
Mem. Hen. VII, 433 The sayd kyng had not sosone have 
returnyd. 1627-77 Feltiiam Resolves (1696) 37 Cleamhes 
might well have fail’d.. had not accident have helped him. 
1768 Sterne Sent. /ottrn. Y. (The Monk, Calais), Nature 
seemed to have had done with her resentments in him. 


III. 27 . Comb, (mostly nonce-ivds.) Have- 
at-all (cf. sense 20), *a desperate risk: a phrase 
taken from the practice of gamblers’ (Nares) ; also 
of a person (quot. 1742). Have-been, something 
that has been but is no longer ; a thing belonging 
to the past : cf. Has-been ; so Jiad-been, that had 
been at a former time, f Have-likeness, ?the 
possession of likeness or resemblance. Have-not : 
see Have sb. 2. Have-something, one who has 
something ; so have-nothing. 

x6zz Good Neives <5- Bad N. (N.), Her dearest knight.. 
What with his debts, and what with *have at all, Lay hidden 
like a savage in his den, For feare of bayliffes, sergeants, 
marshals men. a 1634 Randolph Muses Looking-Glasse 
(N.), Bpt you will starve yourselfe, that when y' are rotten, 
One have at all of mine may set it flying. And I will have 
your bones, cut into dice, And make you guilty of the 
spending of it. 1742 Nash in Guide Watering Places (1806) 
ix, That the younger ladies take notice how many eyes 
observe them. — N.B. this does not extend to the Have at 
Alls. 1874 Daily News 21 Oct., Swept into the *have- 
beens. 1892 Sir H. Maxwell Meridiana 9, I am a have- 
been — a phantom — a mere simulacrum. 1835 Willis Pen- 
cillings 1 . xii. 93 A *had-been beautiful woman. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk <v Selv. 52 Such an *have-Iikeness being as 
needful on the behalf of the organ and object both. 1842 
Mjall in Nonconf. I. 280 All the *have-somethings would 
be earnest to impait knowledge. 

Have (hsev), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Having, possession. Obs. exc. as noncc-wd. 

c i2oo Tritt. Colt. Horn. 2i7_Man hoh. .of j>an god him 
hauetS lend loc to chirche bringen . . and w ur( 5 in ]?er-mide 
godes bord alse his haue be#, a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. 
Poems xlii. ir For haif, 3e heir, is haldin half a fill. 186a 
Emerson Cond. Life , Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 3*58 Want is 
a growing giant, whom the coat of Have was never large 
enough to cover. 

2 . colloq. One who has or possesses ; one belong- 
ing to the wealthier class. (Usually in pl. ; and in 
conjunction with have-notl) 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837) I. 32S The division .. of the 
Rich and the Poor — the Havenots and the Haves. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Co/nmw. II. nr. liii. 338. L’ the hostility of 
rich and poor, or of capital and labour, in the fears of the 
Haves and the desire of the Have-nots. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 
23 Apr. 7/1 An excellent thing it was to see the Not-Have 
and the Have colloguing over the wrongs of the people. 

3 . slang. ‘A swindle; a take-in ; a do ’ (Farmer 
Slang). Cf. Have v. 15 c. 

Have, obs. pa. t. of Heave v. 

HaveaBle (hcewab’l), a. rare. [f. Have v. + 
-able.] That can be had ; obtainable. 

<x 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts A Mon. (1642) 64 A thing not 
haveable in this world. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 104 
No more Justice, .than is haveable from a Spoyler. 

f Havegooday, obs. form of Haggaday 
good day, as a fonn of leave-taking in going out of 
the door], a kind of door-latch. 

1396 in C. Welch Tazuer Bridge (1894) 76 [The purchases 
in 1396 included a new key and a] havegooday [of iron, 
with two plates of iron for the same]. 

Havek(e, obs. forms of Hawk. 
t Havel, Obs. Also 5 hawvelle. [Deri- 
vation obscure.] A term of reproach applied to 
a man ,* ? low fellow. 

c 1460 T own e Icy Myst. (Surtees) 314 Ther S3’t thai so Alle 
nygnte, With hawvelle and jawvelle, Syngyng, of lawvelle, 
Thise ar howndes of helle. 1522 Skelton Why not lotourt 
95 Hauell andHaruy Hatter, Jack Traurll and Cole Crafter. 
ibid. 604 Stowpe, thou hauell, Rynne, thou iauell ! 

Ha*vel, sbf local. The beard or awn of barley. 
a 1825 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 

Hence Havel v. trans., to free (barley) of the awn. 
1847 /ml. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 11. 281 Machines for 
haveiling barley, in lieu of the old-fashioned barIey-chopper.*L 

Ha*vel, local, [cf. ON. haf aid : see Heald.j 
? A heald or heddle. 

1851 in Illustr. Lond . News (1854) 5 Au £- 118 (Occupations 
of the people) Havel and heald maker. . 

Haveless, + havenless, a- Obs. exc. duu. 
Forms: o. I hafenleas, 3 hnuenles, siifcrl. 
hauenlost, 9 dial, avonless. 0 . 2-4 nafelos, 

2-5 haueles, 3 haueleas, 4 hefles, 4-5 rif/ 1 .’ 

5 Sc. hawless, 9 dial, have-, haiveless jUls. 
hafenleas, f. hafcnc = ON. hefn gnn hafr.ad, 
possession, holding, f. ON . haf a, OE. laf, f 
stem of habban to Have + -LESS. The current form 
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HAVERSIAN. 


HAVELOCK. 

rests immed. on the verb-stem : cf. Dn. haveloos , 
OHG. habalos.] 

b 1 . Without possessions, destitute, indigent. Oh. 
c. c 1000 /Elfric Horn. II. 176 Sum hafenleas man. 
a 1100 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 312/21 Ir.ops, hafenleas. C1200 
Trin. Coil. Horn. 157 Me hit shal gxuen hauenlese men. 
a 1400-50 A lexaitdcr 1864 Oft }>e hauenlest here is houen 
to sternes. 

c 1175 Larnl. Horn, hi pet hauelese monnam meie fre- 
mian. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 9 Gief pe nedfulle, help pe 
hauelease. a 1300 Cursor M. 28875 Hafe-les lete ga fra pe 
nan. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 362 Though a man he haveles, 
Vet shall he nought by thefre stele, c 1450 St. CutJibert 
{Surtees) 5439 Bot haueles away he past. ^1450 Holland 
Hciulat 982 A foule carioun, Hatit and hawless [v.r. hades], | 
2 . {Sc. brvles). Without resource, shiftless, help- i 
less ; careless, slovenly. Sc. and dial. 

1868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer II. 83 Dinna ye think ; 
I’m the haveless crater I used to be. i8yi W. Alexander | 
Johnny Gibb (1873) 118 Eh, he’s a haiveless man. 3879 
Miss Jackson ShropsJu IVord-bk., Avenless, shiftless, with- 
out any faculty for contriving. 1SS0 Jamieson, Haivless, 
slovenly. Banff's. 

Havelock (hre’vlpk). U S. [Named after Gen. 
Henry Havelock, distinguished in the Indian 
Mutiny 1S57.] A white cloth covering for the cap, 
with a flap hanging over the neck, to be wom by 
soldiers as a protection from the sun’s heat. 

1861 Mrs. H. B. Stowe Let. in Life (18S91 365 He is a fine- 
looking man with black eyes and hair, set off by a white 
havelock. 1863 O. W. Holmes Inevitable Trial in Old Vot. 
Life (1891) n6 Two years ago our women's fingers were 
busy making * Havelocks’. It seemed to us then as if the 
Havelock made half the soldier. 

t Havelon, -ilon, sb. Obs. rare. Also 4 
have-, havi-, havyloune, 5 havylon, (erron. 
hamylon). [a. OF. havellon , havi lion, havril- 
lon , of obscure origin; possibly related to havet 
— crocket , a sharp change of direction.] Doubling, 
as of a fox ; wile, guile ; double-dealing. 

c 1330 R. Brusne Chron, (1810) 308 Whi pat he not sped, 
pis slalle mot it be, With hauelon pam led, to mak pe purale 
[i.e. perambulation]. 1377 Langl. P . PI. B. x. 129 po pat 
vseth pis hauelounes [ v.rr . hauylounes, -louns, hauelons] to 
blende mennes wittes. a 1422 Venery dc Twcty in Rel. 
Ant . I. 154 If yowre houndes renne to one chace, that is to 
seye, ruse^t or hauylon [printed hamylon], or croiseth. 

Hence + Havelon v. intr., to double, or use wiles, 
as a fox. Obs. 

13.. Gar t*. «$• Gr. Kttf. 170S pe fox .. trantes Si tomayeez 
purg mony tene greue; Hauilounez [printed Hamlouneri 
& herkenez, bi heggez ful ofte. i486 Bk. St. A Ibaris E vj b, 
And the beest begynne to renne, as herttis be wont, Or 
for to hauylon as doos the fox with his gyle, Or for to 
crosse, as the roo dooth oder while. 

Haven (hf-Vn), sb. F orms : i hmfen, heefene, 
3-5 hauene, 3-6 hauen, 3- haven, (4 have, 4-5 
heven. Sc. hawin(e, -yn(e, 4-6 havin, -yn, 5 
havayn, 6 heaven, Sc. heiven, haevin, haivin, 
hevin, -yn). [OE. Jnefen, str. fern, and htefne wk. 
fern. = MDn., Du. haven, M LG. havene , LG. haven , 
MHG. hafen, haven , habent (mod.G. hafen), ON. 
hofn ; usually considered to be a deriv. from the 
root either of Have v. or of Heave v. (Goth. 
ha f fan = L. caf>ere) y though possibly of ON. haf 
Da. hav, OE. hzef sea.] 

1 . A recess or inlet of the sea, or the mouth of a 
river, affording good anchorage and a safe station 
for ships ; a harbour, port. 

1033 O. E. Chro7i., pa hzefennn on Sandwic. c 1205 Lav. 
7415 pat hauen of Douere he hauede inumen. 1297R.GLOUC. 
(1724) 134 Heo wollep to morwe ary u<* atte hauefr.r. havene] 
of Tottenays. Ibid. 423 An hauene. .pat me clupepPortes- 
moupe. X340 Ayenb. 182 Nyxt pe hauene spilp ofte pet ssip 
pet gep zikerliche ine pe he3e 2e. c 3470 Henry Wallace vn. 
1068 A hnndreth schippys ..in hawyn waslyand thar. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. cvi[i], 30 So he bryngeth them vnto the 
hauen where they wolde be[x6ix vnto their desired hauen], 
1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 28 Aneskyppar can nocht 
gyde his schip to ane gud hevin without direction of his Com- 
pas. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vn. § i6r Weymouth, a very 
convenient Harbour and Haven. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const, xi. 152 Goods imported and exported at the havens of 
the realm. 

2 . fg. A place of shelter, safety, or retreat; a 
refuge; an asylum. 

a 122$ Juliana 33 Lead me purh pis lease.. lif, to pe 
hauene of heale. a 1300 Cursor M. 25711 Penance .. schal 
him hauen of merci win. 1547^64 Bauldwin Mot. Philos. 
(Palfr.) 98 To the godly, death is.. the port of paradise, the 
hauen of heauen. .& harbour from all misery. 1573 Tusser 
Hush, xxxviii. (1878) 92 Cause rooke and rauen to seeke a 
new hauen. 1706 Watts Horx Lyr. u. True Courage 44 The 
fair haven of eternal bliss. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xvm. 
vii. (1872) VII. 215 My sole refuge and only haven .. is in 
the arms of death. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as haven-finding , -keeper, 

- master , -mouth. Also Haven-town. 

C1440 Prcntf . Parv. 230/2 Havene Kepare, or gouemare, 
Portunus. 1599 E. Wright [title) The Haven-finding Art, 
or the way to find any haven or place at sea, by the latitude 
and variation. 1600 Holland 053 JR.) To sinke them 
in the verie hauen-mouth, for to choke it up. X835 Munie. 
Ccrpor.Rep. 2399 The Haven Master is an officer appointed 
under the charter of James I, by which the admiralty rights 
were acquired. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. hl 206 The 
fall Of the low haven-waves when night was still. 

Hence Ha*venful a., full of havens; Haven- 
ward adv., towards the haven. 


1616 Chapman Musxtis 364 The havenful shore he sought. 
3842 Tennyson Golden Year 44 Blowing havenward With 
silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll. 

Ha’ven, V . [f. prec. sb.] 

1 1 . intr. To put into or shelter in a haven or port. 
c 1375 .Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 310 S a pai sailyt forth & 
land has sene' & hawynit. 1382 Wyclif Acts xx. 15 An 
other day we haueneden at Samum. X535-X621 [see below], 
2 . irans. To put (a ship, etc.) into a haven. 
x6ox Cornwallyes Ess. ii. li. (1631) 322 They are never 
havened, and their Anchors hold not. 179s - ? Southey 
Juven. Poems Poet. Wks. II. 200 Safe haven’d from the 
sea. 1831 Jane Porter Sir E. Seaward's Narr. 1. 41 The 
creek, in which the good providence of God had havened us. 
f%. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxvii, Blissfully haven’d 
both from joy and pain. 1890 A. Austin in Spectator 
14 June, They havened you from strife. 

Hence Ha’vening vbl. sb. {attrib., as havening- 
place, Sc.). 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 601 Ane hevyning place tha 
fand syne in that steid. 1563 WinJet Wks. Jx888) II. 17, 
I hid me self in the heuinning place of religioun._ 1621 
Sc. Acts Jas. VI, c. 68 (1814) 658/2 The sey poirtis and 
havening places of Eymouth and Coldinghame. 

Havenage (h^’v’ned^). [See -ACE.] Har- 
bour-dues. 1864 in Webster. 

Havener, -or (h^Vnoi). [f. FI aven sb. + -erI, 
-OR.] The overseer of a haven, a harbour-master. 
Hence Hawenership, the office of havener. 

1495 Act 1 1 Hen. VII , c. 33 § 10 Thoffice called the 
Havenershippe and of Collectour of our Custumes. .in oure 
Porte of Plymouth. 1602 Carf.w Cornwall 79 a, Speciall 
officers, as. . Havener, Customer, Butler, Excheate, Feodary. 
1885 Law Times 4 Apr. 403/1 Casual profits of the office 
of Havenor (proceeds of sale of unclaimed wreck). 

f Ha'venet, Obs. [f. as prec. + -et.] A small 
haven or harbour. 

1538 Leland I tin. I. 53 To Whiteby, wher is an havenet 
holp with a peere, and a great fischar Toune. 1577-87 Har- 
rison England 1. xiv. (R.), A portlet or hauenet also for 
ships. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 441 Shoberie a 
village, .which sometime was a citie an Hauenet. 

Havenless (hJ'Vjries),/*.! [f. US prec. + -less.] 
"Without a haven ; having no haven. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xv. Ixxx. (1495) 520 Icaria 
. .is hauenlesse in euery syde. 1600 Holland Livy 352 (R.) 
The havenlesse and harbourlesse coasts of Italie. 1867 
Contcmp. Rev. V. 145 The one great port of a havenless sea. 

+ Havenless, a.- 06s. : see Haveless. 

+ Ha'venlet. Obs. [-let.] A little haven. 

1538 Leland I tin. V. 29 A Iide Havenlet, wither Alen 
that rennith thorough S. David Close cummith. 

t Ha’ven-town. Obs. A town having a haven 
or harbour ; a seaport town. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy T789 At Mansua. .A hauyn toun. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 3 75 b. To prohibite their lan dyne. . 
haven tounes were watched. 1680 Morden Gcog. Red. (1685) 
186 Porto, a Haven-Town at the Mouth of the Dueras. 

Haveour, var. of Haviour. 

Haver (hsrvoi), sb. 1 [f. Have z;. + -erI.] One 
who has or possesses; a possessor, owner. Now 
rare in general sense. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 9 To selle is b e hauer to 3eue his Jnng 
for price tane. c 1449 Pecock Rcfr. 1 . 153 Hauers and vsers 
of ymagis. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 32 b, He taught 
true . . vertue,whiche dooeth specially aboue all other thynges 
commende and sette out y® hauer. _ 1607 Shaks. Cor. ir. ii. 
89 It is held, That Valour is the chiefest Vertue, And most 
dignifies the hauer. 1728 in Cramond Ann. Banff (1891) 
I. 199 Havers thereof shall be liable in ane pecuniarie 
punishment. 

b. Sc. Law. One who has possession of a deed 
or writing which is called for by a court of justice ; 
the holder of a document. 

c 2575 Balfour's Pradicks (1754) 188 The haver of ane 
mams evidentis may be chargit to deliver the samin within 
sax dayis to the awner. 1754 Erskine Prittc. Sc. Law (1809) 
395 The apparent heir may.. sue havers, i.e. custodiars or 
possessors, for exhibition of all writings pertaining to his 
ancestor. 1837 Act 7 Will. IV «J- 1 Viet. c. 41 § 3 The 
officer summoning parties, witnesses, or havers. 2 868 Ad 
31 <5- 32 Viet. c. 100 § 19 Any witness or haver requiring 
to be cited to attend said Court. 

Haver (harvai), sb. 2 dial. Also 5 hafyr, havyr. 
[ME. 14th c. haver {hafyr), corresp. to OS. hat-, 
havoro (Du., EFris. haver , LG. hawer), OHG. 
habaro (MHG. habere, haber , G. haber, hafer), 
j ON. hafre, pi. hafrar (Sw. haf re, Da. havrt) 
OTeut. *hat>ron- wk. masc. In Eng. only northern, 
and presumably from Norse.] Oats. 

1362 [see Haver-cake}. 14.. Norn . in Wr.-Wulcker 
726/19 Hec aven a, hafyr. 2483 Cath. Angl. 178/2 Havyr, 
arena . 2562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples (1579) 29 la the Northe 
this grayne is called Hauer; the Southern people cal them 
Otes. 2804 R. Anderson Cumber Id. Ball. 99, 1 mun off to 
deetin hawer. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xn. x. (1872) IV. 
218 The hay, straw, barley and haver, were eaten away. 

"b. —Haver grass, oat-grass. 
x8o6 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. 40 Wild oat or haver. 

c. attrib. and Comb., as haver-bannock, -bread, 
-malt, -meal, -straw. Also Hayek-cake, -grass. 

a 1 Boa Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (182 3) 114 *Hawer 
bannock, cald dumplin, and a potatoe pie. 1466-7 MS. Hos- 
titt. Roll , Durham , Super le ^Hauerbame infra manerium. 
1641 BEST/<i>-w.2>£r. (Surtees) 50 The furthest roomestead 
in the haver bame next the East c 1425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 657/29 Partis auenacius , *hafyrbred. 1889 Baring- 
Gould Penny comeguicks x. 349 note. In Yorkshire cake is 
white bread, bread is oat-cake, Haver-bread. 1572 Ittv. in 
T. D. Whitaker Craven (1812) 332, lx quart of *haver»malte. 


at viii s. the quarter. 1624 Naworth Househ . Bks. (Surtees) 
217, xlj bushells of haver malt. 1785 Hutton Bran AVrv 
IVark 11. 33 A dubbler of “haver-meal. 14.. MS. Lincoln 
A. /. 17. If. 282 (Halliw.) Take and make lee of *havyrc- 
straa. 1820 Btacfao, Mag. VIII. 154 To hurkle down on 
a heap o’ haver straw. 

Haver, sb.%, usually in pi. havers (h^vajz). 
Sc. and north, dial. Also haivers. [Origin un- 
known.] Foolish or senseless talk ; nonsense. 

1787 BURNS To Gudtrwife o' Wauchopc House, Wi claivcrs, 
an’ haivers, Wearing the day awa. 1824 Scott Rcdgarmtlct 
Let. x, Dinna deave the gentleman wr your havers. 1893 
Crockett Stickit Minister 30 The haivers the twao' yetalk 
aboot auld Tain. 1896 J. M. Barrie Margaret Ogilvy vii, 
141 It’s a haver of a book. 

Haver (h v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
haiver. [Goes with prec.] intr. To talk garru- 
lously and foolishly ; to talk nonsense. 

1721 [see belowj. 1816 Scott Antiquary xliv, He just 
havered on about it to make the mair of Sir Arthur. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss. , Haver, Haiver , to talk foolishly, to 
speak without thought. 1881 Chesney Private Secret. II. 
xix. 148 Hilda shuddered as her father havered on. 

Hence Ha’vering 1 vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Ha'verer. 

1721 Ramsay Addr. Tozutt Council Editt. ii, Gleg-eyed 
friends. -Receiv’d it as a dainty prize, For a’ it was sae 
hav’ren. 2809 Scott Earn. Lett. X5 Feb. (1894) I. v. 131 A 
little havering and fun upon the other side of the question. 
1822 Blackw . Mag. XI. 90 The dull, stupid, superannuated, 
havering Edinburgh. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 II. 23 Unhappy haverers are they over tumbleror jug. 

Haver, var. Hagher a., skilful ; obs. f. Havieb. 

Ha’ver-cake. north, dial. [f. Haver sb.- : 
see Cake sb. 1 a and b.] Oatcake. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 269 (MS. U.) A fewe Cruddes 
and Craym and an hauir cake [1377 B. vi. 284 hauer cake]. 
1542 Boorde Dy clary xi. (1870) 250 Hauer cakes in Scot- 
lande is many a good, .lordes dysshe. 1606 Peacham Art 
of Drawing 68 A blew stone, such as they make Haver or 
Oten cakes upon. 1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 198 Oat 
bread, or Haver-cake is the food of a large portion of the 
Derbyshire peasantr}'. 1855 E. Waugh Lane. Life (1857) 
104 Oatmeal porridge, and oat-cake, enter largely into the 
diet of country people in this part of Lancashire. They used 
to pride themselves in the name of 1 the Havercake Lads'. 

Ha’verel (h^-v’rel). Sc. and north . dial. Also 
-al, -il, haivrel. [f. Haver v.] 

1 . One who f havers ’ or talks without sense. 

<xx8x8 Macnf.ill Poems (1844) 105 Gley’d Sawnie, the 

haivrel. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss. s.v., * Parfi tly redicclous 
is that haven! there.’ 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 
II. 103 Their only child ‘ Bett a loud haveril of a lass. 

2. attrib . or adj. Given to havering or foolish 
idle chattering. 

a 1774 Fergusson Drink Eclogue 90 Yc haveril Scot ! 
1785 Burns Halloween 32 Poor hav’rel Will fell aff the 
drift. 1842 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 176 A good-hearted, 
rattling, clever haveral sort of woman. 

Ha*vergrass. Obs. exc. north, dial. [f. Haver 
jA 2 ] * Oat-grass ’ ; a name for several wild grasses 
resembling oats ; species of Aveita and Brovins. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xlvi. 505 Hauergrasse is. . much like 
to Otes, in Ieaues, stemmes, and eares. X597 Gerarde Herbal 
1. xxii. (1633) 30 Hauer-grasse hath small creeping roots. 
1713 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 35 Single spiked 
Havergrass. 1879 Britten & Holland P tan t-n., Haver- or 
Havi'er-Grass , the northern name for ‘ oat-grass'. Bromus 
sterilis\ A vena elatior', Bret mis vtollis. 

Haversack (hre*V3.Tsmk). Also havresack, 
and as F. havresac. [a. F. havresac (16S0 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. G. habersack lit. ‘ oat-sack ’ (cf. 
Haver sb. 2 ), orig. the bag in which cavalry and 
horsemen carried the oats for their horses (Grimm), 
thence extended to a bag in which travellers and 
others carried personal property, and to that used 
by French and English soldiers-] 

A bag of stout canvas, worn with a strap over the 
shoulder, in which a soldier carries his current 
day’s rations. Also, any similar bag used for a like 
purpose by travellers, etc. 

(In Cavendish’s IVelseyed d. Singer 1827, Morley 1885, an 
error for half Jtakks.) 

X74£ Smollett GilBl. 11. viii. (1782) 1, 198 A long sword lay 
by him on the grass, with an havresack, of which he had un- 
loaded his shoulders. x8x8 Byron Mazeppa iv, The vener- 
able man From out his havresack and can Prepared and 
spread his slender stock. 1839 New Monthly Mag. LVII. 
257» I - • strapped on my havresac. i860 Tyndall Glac- L 
xi. 71 Converting my waterproof havresack into a cushion. 
1868 Regnl. <$• Ord. Army T 1128 Both straps of the havre- 
sack are to be worn outside the waist belt. 1879 M. Patti- 
son Milton^ xiij. 165 Ever}* private in the French army 
carries in his haversack the bdton of a marshal. 

th. ‘A gunner’s case for ordnance, being a 
leather . bag used to carry cartridges . from the 
ammunition-chest to the piece in loading *. Obs. 

X858 in Slvmonds Diet. Trade. 

Haversian (hav§*jsian), Anat. [f. the name 
of Clopton Havers, an English anatomist {c 1690).] 
Applied to certain structures in bone discovered by 
Havers, as in 

. Haversian canal, one of the minute cylindrical passage^ 
in bone which form the channels for blood-vessels and 
medullary.matter. H. glands , the fringed vascular folds of 
the s3*novial membranes, described by Havers as mucila- 
ginous glands, and regarded by him as the source of the 
synovial secretion; also called H. folds, H. fringes. H- 
lamellar, hoWow cylinders^of bone tissue surrounding ana 
concentric with a Haversian canal. H. space, the nanie 
given to a Haversian canal when large and irregular, as in 
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growing bone and the cancellous tissue of adult bone, H . 
system, * term applied to the H. canal, its concentric lamellze 
of bone, and the lacuna; with their canaliculi ’ (Syd.Soc.Lex .) . 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 785/2 The fatty .. structure 
named Haversian gland. 1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 2 
The cells represent the Haversian canals, and are each sur- 
rounded by concentric lamellm. 1845-6 Todd & Bowman 
Pkys. Anat., Haversian system. 1855 Holden Hum. 
Os'teol. (1878) 15 Almost all the compact substance of bone 
is made up of a multitude of these * Haversian systems '. 
x 85 z Wood Nat. Hist. J. 9 The reptiles possess very few 
Haversian canals. 

Haversine (hurvaisrin). Trigonometry. [Ab- 
breviation of haiff ) vcrsine (versed sine).] In 
nautical phraseology: Half the versed sine. 

1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 381 Add to- 
gether the log. secants of the two first terms . . and the half 
haversines of the two last. 

Havie, -y, obs. forms of Heavy. 

Havier (h^-vyoi). Also 7-9 haver, S-9 hav- 
ior, -our, 9 heavier. [Etymology uncertain : the 
earliest recorded form is haver , which Pegge took 
as = halver , from half, comparing Latin semimas 
‘castrated 1 . The forms in -ier, - tour , would in 
this case be corruptions : cf. saviour, haviour . ] 
A gelded fallow deer. Also attnb. 

1676 Lady Chaworth in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm . 
App. v. 33 The finest haver deere. .that ever I saw. Ibid., 
Lady Stanhope .. to whom I sent the hanch of the haver. 
1796 Pegge Anonym, iv. xlii. (1809) 152 A Halfer .. means 
a male Fallow-deer gelded ..Those that pronounce half, 
hdfe, say haver \ and those that speak half with a open, say 
hauver : but many, through ignorance of the etymon, wilt 
call it Jtavior, which is very absurd. 1803 Ann. Agric. 
XXXIX. 556. 1829 Sporting Mng.X.X. 111 , 369 It has been 
known for a havier to be hunted three times a season for ten 
years. 1850 Ld. Braybrooke in N. 4- Q. xst Ser. I. 230/1 
The word Havior, by which all park-keepers denote an 
emasculated male deer. .Never having seen the word written 
or printed, I am guided, in attempting to spell it, by the 
usual pronunciation. 189X Field 7 Mar. 332/1 A poll havier 
has no antlers^ nor even the stumps, because he was added 
to the list in his infancy. 

Ha*vil. A small kind of crab. 

1857 Illus/r. Land. WewrXXX I. 70/2 A small species [of 
crab)., known by the French as VEirille , and called in some 
parts of our country grubbin, or crabbin. .in London haviJJ. 

It Havildar (harvildju). Also 7 havaldar. 
E. Ind. [Pers.^H hazual-ddr , hazudla-dar, 

f. Arab. Jiawalak charge + Pc-rs. H ddr hold- 
ing, holder.] ' ‘ A sepoy non-commissioned officer, 
corresponding to a sergeant 1 (Yule). 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^P. 126 , 1 sent to the Havaldar, 
to know when he would pass us up the Gaot. 1788 Genii. 
Mag. LVIII. l 68/1 (Stanf.) A second flag, with a Sabahdaur 
and two Havildars, was sent in. 1839 Thackeray Major 
Gahagan vii, The . . havildars were absent. 1866 Living- 
stone Last Jmls. ii, 1 left the havildar, sepoys [etc.]. 

Having (hurviq), vbl. sb. [f. Have v. + -ingL] 

1 . The action or condition expressed by the verb 
Have ; possession. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Johannes 121 Of riches haff-' 
ynge Is nocht 111 , bot be .III spendinge. 1579 Fulke Con/ut. 
Sanders 679 He would not consent to the idolatrous hauing 
of images. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 65 The covetous desire of 

f oods and the thirst of haying. 1678 Butler Hud. in. 1. 743 
ind all his having and his holding Reduc’d t’eternal noise 
and scolding. 1890 Esler Way Transgressors II. 221 If 
a book is worth buying and having it is worth taking care of. 

2 . concr. (often in //.) That which one has or pos- 
sesses ; possession, property, wealth, belongings. 

c 1325 Rel. Ant. II. 119 Litel and povere is myn having, 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 162 For nothyng Thi negh- 
burs goodys yerne wrongwysly ; his house, his rent, ne his 
hafyng. a 1652 Brome Novella 1. ii. Wks. 1873 1 . 114 Looke 
to my house and havings ; keepe^ all safe. 1851 Ruskin 
Mod. Painl. II. Hi. 1. x. § 8 Neither imagination .. nor 
industry, nor sensibility, nor energy, nor any other good 
having. 1875TENNYSON Q. Mary 11. ii, Your havings wasted 
by the scythe and spade. 

3 . (Often in pi.) Behaviour, manners, demeanour, 
deportment. Chiefly Sc. (Cf. Have v. 12.) 

1375 Barbour Bruce vn. 135 The kyng. ; Persauit weill be 
thair hawyng That thai lufit hym in na thing, c 1450 tr. Dc 
Imitatione 11. i. 41 J>e wykkyd & wondyrfull hauyngys & 
beringes of men. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. xliii, The 
merle speiche, fair hauingis, hie renoun Of thame. 1789 
Burns Kirks Alarm xiii, Ye mayba'e some pretence To 
bavins and sense. 1824 Scott Rcdgauntlet Let.xii, By and 
attour her gentle havings. 

Having, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1 . That has or possesses ; possessing property. 
(Now rare or Obs. exc. as participle.) 

a 1300 CursorJW. 28943 Til him J>at has bene hauand . .and 
falles in-to state o nede plight-Ies. 1483 Cath. A/tgl. 178/2 
Havynge, habens , possidens. 

2 . Desirous of having or possessing; greedy, 
covetous, grasping. Now only dial. 

*59* Greene Disc . Coosnage (1592) 3 To be of a hauing 
and couetous mind. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman 
d'A/f. n. 213 To a having mind, all is too little. 1860 Geo. 
Eliot Mill on FI. 1. vi, She's as jealous pnd having as can 
be. ^ 1892 Emily Lawless Grant a II. ii. 91 A.. spending, 
having brood they are. 

t Ha*vingness. Obs . [f. prcc. + -ness.] a. 
The quality of having or possessing, b. Desire of 
having, covetousness. 

*577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 609 God. .by whome, 
ttv whome, and to whome all thing* are, being himselfe a 
perpetual! and most absolute tWcAevtia, or perfiie bauing- 
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nes. ^ 1646 J, - Benerigge Vsura Accomtnod. 17 Mens 
Havingnesse., will be the onely Remora to this good work. 
Haviour (hei-vioi), f havour. Forms: 5 
hauoyr(e, -ore, 5-6 havoir, -oire, -ur(e, -eour, 
-your(e, 5-7 havour, -oure, 6- haviour (6 
hauior) ; see also Aver sb. 1 [Orig, a. F. avoir, 
avoir * having, possession, property, estate, wealth, 
etc/, subst. use of avoir , OF. aveir to have. 
First used in Eng. in the Norman form aveyr 
(see Aver) ; the Central Fr. form avoir ap- 
peared about 1400, and displaced aver, exc. in the 
northern dialect, where that form survived in a 
specific sense. In 1 4— 1 5 tli c., association with the 
Engl, have, having , introduced the variants haver , 
havoir , havour, and the h was established before 
1500. At the same time the parallel behavour 
was formed on the Eng. behave ; and in 16th c. 
havour, beside its original sense of ‘possession 1 , 
took also that of behavour . Subsequently the ter- 
mination of both words passed through -eour to 
dour (cf. saviour , and vulgar ‘ lovier ’) ; the original 
sense ‘possession 1 became obs.; and, in the new 
sense, haviour came down alongside of behaviour , 
of which it may often have been viewed as a short- 
ened by-form.] 

+ 1 . The fact of having ; possession; a possession, 
property ; estate, substance, wealth. Obs. 

[1330, etc., in form aveyr, avoir, etc.: see Aver.) c 1400 
Rom. Rose 4720 Love, it is ..Wit withoute discteciovm ; 
Havoire withoute possessioun. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 231/1 
Havure, or havynge of catel, or oJ?er goodys (K. havour, or 
werdly good . .), averium. 1474 Caxton Chesse 94 He toke al 
his hauoir and put hyt in a shippe. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 
After her power and havyoure. 1478 Sir J- Paston in 
P. Lett. No. 814 III. 223 Every man off hys havore. 1523 
St. Papers Hen. VIII , VI. 185 Prisoners of haveour takyn 
in the kinges armye. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 
*378/1 Persons of wealthie hauior. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxm. xli. 502 Manlius had levied of them ceriaine money 
..according to the havoir and abilitie..of each of them. 
1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. clxiv. 409 Food, Cloath, and 
havour competent. 1616 J. Bullokar Eng. Expos., Hauoire, 
possession. 

2 . The action of having or bearing oneself ; de- 
portment, bearing, behaviour, manner. Also pi. 
manners, arch, or dial. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. vt. (Arb ) 22 Mylde in her 
hauour, dyscrete of chere. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 

4 b, Of base haviour. 1579 Spenser Sheplt. Cal. Apr, 66 
Her heauenly haueour, her princely grace. 1599 Massinger, 
etc. Old Law v. i, Nearer the haviour of a funeral, Than of 
a wedding. 1752 Foote Taste 1. Wks. 1799 1 . 13 Mind your 
haviours. Where’s your best bow? 0:1756 West Abuse 
Trav. (R.), A courteous haviour, gent and debonair, a xBoo 
S. Pegge A need. Eng. Lang. (1814) 378 Haviours , manners. 
‘Do you think I have forgot my haviours?' 

Hence Ha-vioured a in Comb., as modest-hav- 
ioured , modestly behaved. 

1878 C. & Mrs. C. Clarke Recoil. Writers 177 The 
modest-havioured woman simply sitting there. 

Havoc (hre'vpk), sb. Forms : 4-5 h avoir, 5 
hauoke, haue ok, 6-7 havocke, 6-9 havock, 6- 
havoc. [a. AFr. havok, altered in someway from 
OF. havot (^ii 50 in Du Cange, havo), used in same i 
sense, esp. in phrase crier havot. Prob. of Teutonic 
origin.] * 

1 . In the phrase cry havoc, orig. to give to an 
army the order havoc l, as the signal for the seizure 
of spoil, and so of general spoliation or pillage. 

In later use (usually after Shaks.) Jig., and asso- 
ciated with sense 2. 

[1385 Ord. War Rich. II, in Black Bk. Admiralty (Rolls) 

I. 45s Item, qe nul soit si hardy de crier havok sur peine 
davofr la test coupe. 1405 Abp. Scrope in Historians Clt. 
York (Rolls) II. 296 Idem dominus Henricus .. bona regia 
ubicunque fuerant invents vastavit, et, clamando havok, 
fideles homines, tarn spirituales quam temporales, quosdatn 
.spoliavit.l 1419 Ord. War Hen. V. in Black Bk. Ad- 
miralty (Rolls) I. 462 That noman be so hardy to crye 
havok upon peyn that he that is founde begynner to dye 
therfore. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 207 And for his 
euylle dedys his godys be cryed be k e kyng ‘haue ok 1 . 

C 1525 in Grose Hist. Eng. Army (x 801) 1 . 194 Likewise 
be all manner of beasts, when they be brought into the field 
and cried havoke, then every man to_ take his part. 1601 
Shaks. Jul. C. m. i. 273 Caesars Spirit . . Shall . . with a 
Monarkes voyce, Cry hauocke, and let slip the Dogges of 
Wane. 1602 — Ham. V. ii. 375 His quarry cries on hauocke. 
1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) II. i. 76 That bold and sceptical 
spirit which cried havoc to the prejudices and superstitions 
of men. 

2 . Devastation, destruction ; esp. in phr. to make 
havoc , play havoc , in which the earlier sense of 
spoliation or plunder has gradually passed into 
that of destructive devastation. 

1480 Caxton Chrott. Eng. ccxxxlx. 265 They . . slowe al 
alyens and despoilled al hir goodes and made hauoke. 1560 
Becon Nav Ca/ech. Wks. 1844 II. 92 Whole Jewry came 
to havoc, and finally both destruction and desolation. 1576 
Fleming Patiopl. Epist. 202 Make havock of them one with 
another. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ecclus. xxxvi. Comm., By 
discord al thinges goe to havocke. 1635 Swan Spec. M. iv. 

§ 2 (1643) 66 What havock the floud had made. 1745 P. 
Thomas jml. Anson's Voy. 22 The Scurvy, .made a most 
dreadful Havock among us. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 22 
The wicked broth Confused the chemtc labour of the blood 
. . Made havock among those tender cells. 1871 Freeman 


Norm. Cong. IV . xviii. 289 The work of William at this 
time was simple unmitigated havoc. 

Ha*V 0 C, v. 3 nfl. -ocked, -ocking. [f. prec. sb.] 
1 . irans. To make havoc of ; to devastate ; to lay 
waste. Also absol. 


. *577 Fenton GW. Epist. x 7 t A great Prince.. entreth 
into the land of his enemie .. to surmount and hauock his 
enemy. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1649) 38 To havock 

and turn upside-down whole Kingdoms of men. 1667 

P.L. x. 6 17 See with what heat these Dogs of Hell advance. 
To waste and havoc yonder World. 1884 Tennyson Becket 
1. i, Those baron-brutes That havock’d all the land in 
Stephen's day. 

2 . inir. To make havoc, work 'devastation. 

1796 Mrs. Inchbald Nature $ Art xli, Remorse., 
havocked on his firm inflexible mind as it would on a weak 
and pliant brain. 

Hence Ha’vocking vbl. sb . ; also Ha'vocker, one 
who havocs or makes havoc. 

c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 148 This lords 
vast havocking^ of his patrimony. 1680 Otway Cat us 
Marius 1. i. This Havocker..That. .hunts Our senate into 
holes. 1824 J. Symmons tr. YEschylus Again. 145 The 
havocker meets havock in bis turn. 

Havoir, Havour, earlier forms of Haviour. 
Havy, obs. Sc. form of Heavy. 
t Haw (hg), sb . 1 Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 1 
hasa, 3 ha^e, hahe, 5 hawge, 4-6 hnwe, 7 dial. 
haghe, 5- haw. [OE. haga, corresp. to MDu. 
hage, haghe , Du. haag, in same sense (whence 
y s Graven hage , the Count’s Haw, the Hague), 
MLG. hage, ON. hagi (S\v. hage pasture-field, Da. 
have garden) OTeut. *hagoti - ; co-radicate with 
OHG. hag, hac, enclosure, Ger. hag hedge, bush, 
coppice, fenced place; also OHG. hagan, MHG. 
hagen thorn, thornbush : cf. Hay sbp, and Hedge.] 
A hedge or encompassing fence (OE.) ; hence, 
a piece of ground enclosed or fenced in ; a messuage 
(OE .) ; generally, a yard, close, or enclosure, as in 
timber-fiaw . See also Church-ha we. 

Beozvulf (Z.) 2893 Heht 5 a bzet heafto-weorc to hagan 
biodan. 825 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 70/15 Septs, 
haga. 1044 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 86 Se haga binnan 
port [>e iEgebric himsylfan getimbrod hsefde. a 1250 Owl 
4- Night. 585 Wane h u comest to manne ha3e, par pornes 
bop and ris i-draje. Ibid. 16x2 Heo hongep me on heore 
hahe. C1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 527 Ther was a polcat in 
his hawe, That .. hise capons hadde yslawe. 1442 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886I I. 387 For cariage of xxxj 
lodes of lome ..in to the tembre haw. 1457 in Arnolde 
Chron\ 1811) 72 Wharfeskranes tymbre hawes. X594N0RDLN 
Spec. Brit., Essex 10 Certayne Jadinges. . wher they take in 
wood . .which places are called vpon the Thames, westward, 
haws or- wood wharves. X674 Ray S. 4- E. C. Words 68 A 
Haw, (Kent.) a close. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Haw .. a 
Close or small quantity of Land near a House; as Bean- 
haw, Hemp-haw. i860 All Year Round No. 76. 614 St. 
Mary, called Wool-church, because in its haw or churchyard 
is the beam whereby wool is appointed to be weighed, 
b. transf 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 121 Then wolle the see wyt- 
drawe, And wend to hys owyn hawe. 

C. altrib., as haw-yard. 

1657 Howell Londinop. 58 A great Haw-yard, or garden, 
of old time called Coleman Haw. 


Haw (h§), sb .2 Forms : 1 haga, 3-7 hawe, (5 
hawghe, 9 dial, hag, hague, haghe, haigh), 4- 
haw. [OE. haga , in pi. hagan. 

App. the same word as prec. : perh. short for *hxgbcrle, 
i. e. hedge-berry; but this_ sense appears innone of the other 
langs., and the history of its development is not clear.] 

1 . The fruit of the hawthorn. 
a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 204/20 Cinum , hagan. 13. . 
K. Alts. 4983 Other mete thai ne habben Bot hawen,hepen, 
slon, and rabben. C1374 Chaucer Former Age 7 They 
eten mast hawes and swyche pownage. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
179/1 An Hawghe, cinum. 1555 Eden Decades 87 He eate 
none other meate but only berryes and hawes. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 737 Stores of Haws and Heps do commonly portend 
cold Winters. 1784 Cowfer Task t. 12 o, I fed on scarlet 
hips and stony haws. 1883 F. M. Peakd Contrad. xxxii, 
The old thorns .. ruddy with a wealth of haws. 1883 
Havipsh. Gloss., Hag, a haw, or berry of the hawthorn. 
1883 Almondbury Gloss., Haghe, or Haigh, the haw. 

•f 2 . Used as a type of a thing of no value. Obs. 
c 1000 vElfric Gloss. Jn Wr.-Wulcker 138/39 Gignalta, 
hagan. a 1100 Voc. Ibid. 269/5 Quisquilia, hagan. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 524 Al nas wurth an hawe. c 1340 Ham- 
pole in Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) Bx_No Iatyn 
ne lawe may helpe an hawe. c 1386 Chaucer Wife s P ro y 
659, I sette noght an haw Of his proverbes. c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 99 Of suche fresch Iustes set not an 
hawe. 1593 Jack Straw 11. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 394 \Ve J 1 
not leave a man of law, Nor a paper worth a haw. 

‘ 3 . The hawthorn, Cralvegus Oxyacantha . (Also 
applied with qualifying words to other species of 
Cr aligns, or other similar shrubs.) 

[1557 Toitells Misc. (Arb.) 260 Testament Hawthorne, l, 
Sely Ha^ ‘ * * - - ,n 


rlaw, whose hope is past.) 1821 Col. Trimble i 
Open Court (U. S. A.) XI. 244 Clearing away the hnw, dog- 
wood, and pawpaws. 1850 Tennyson In M (t,t * c « 
knoll of ash and haw. 1851 Longf. ^Nd.Leg.i.<) 
is the air with the budding haws. 1884 Annie* 

Haw, .. Black, Viburnum prunifoltum. M *Y, or 
Cratxgus aestivalis. Summer, Craixgusjtava. 

+ 4. A head or ear of grass. Obs. 



HAW. 

beareth, ought to be taken away, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Haw, the ear of oats. 

5 . at l rib,, as haw -berry, -blossom ; haw-gros- 
beak, the Hawfinch. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1787 We saw some currant, 
and hawberry bushes. 1838 Penny CycL XII. 67/1 Ha~v- 
finch. Haw Grosbeak, Grosbeak of the modern British. 

Haw, sb$ Also 6-7 hawe. [Etymology un- 
certain.] The nictitating membrane or * third eye- 
lid * of a horse, dog, etc., being a triangular cartilage 
lying just within the inner comer of the eye, which 
is capable of expansion, so as to sweep dust, etc. 
from the eye-ball. 

The haw is liable to inflammation and temporary enlarge- 
ment, and it was to this affected form, which the old farriers 
considered an ‘excrescence,’ that they usually applied the 
name. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 89 The hawe is a sorance in a 
horse eye, and is lyke gristed, and maye well be cutte oute, 
or els it wyll haue out his eye. 1587 Mascall Govt. 
Cattle 11. (1661) 131 The haw in the eye of the horse is 
a little white and hard gristle in the inner corner of the eye, 
and it will grow. 1737 Bracken Farriery Ivtpr. (1763) 140, 

I take what the Farriers call the Haws, to proceed from 
a long and continued Defluxion of Rheum upon the Eye. 
1829 Nat. Philos Prelim. Treat. 30 ( 17 . K. S.) A third eye- 
lid .. in the horse .. called the haw; it is moistened with 
a pulpy substance, .to take hold of the dust on the eyeball, 
and wipe it clean off. 1863 Youatt Horse viii. (1872) 159 
The old farriers strangely misunderstood the nature and 
design of the haw. 1880 Times 5 June 6/5 A chief point in 
bloodhounds was the appearance and quality of the ‘haw*. 
1893 H. Dalziec Diseases 0/ Dogs Jed, 3) 62 Enlargement 
of the haw.. This membrane sometimes becomes inflamed 
and enlarged, interfering with the sight and preventing the 
eyelids from closing. 

+ b. transf. Applied to an excrescence in the 
human eye. Obs. 

c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Fij, The joy ce of the 
Lyly rote put into thy eye taketh awaye the hawe. 1684 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1915/4 Joshua Bugge, Aged 15 years., 
having a Haw or Speck on his left Eye. 

Haw, sbA : see Haw int. 

Haw, a- Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: iheawi,hgwi, 
hsewi, hawi, hrowen, 5 baa, 6- haw (8 Sc. baave). 
[OE. hawi, hsewi, hiawi, whence hzewen blue, 
discoloured.] f a. Blue, azure ; bluish, grayish- 
or greenish-blue ; of a dull leaden blue. Obs. b. 
Discoloured, livid. Sc, 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 221 C(a)erula, haeuui [Erf. haul]. 
c 725 Corpus Gloss. 444 C{a)erula, heawi. Ibid. 981 Gian- 
cum , heauui, grei. c 1420 Anturs of Arth. ii, Hur hud of 
a haa hew. C1450 Henryson Test. Cres. 257 Hawe as the 
leed, of colour nothing clere. 15x3 Douglas /Ends hi. i. 121 
Crownit with garlandis all of haw see hewis. x6. . Sir P. 
Spens in Child Ballads in. lviii. (1885) 28/2 He saw the 
green haw sea. 1768 Ross Helenore 23 (Jam.) Twa shep- 
herds out of breath., and as haw as death. 1785 R. Forbes 
Poems in Buchan Dial. 8 (Jam.) He look’d sae haave as 
gin a dwam Had just o’ercast his heart. 

Haw, int. and sbA [Echoic.] An utterance 
marking hesitation: cf. Ha int. 3. Usually in 
collocation with hum. See also Haw-haw. 

1679 Hist.' Somervilles in Ann. Lcsmahagow (1864) 73 
She had a little haugh in her speech, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) I. 180 His frequent and pathetic hums and haws. 
<21729 Congreve IVks. (1761) III. 459 (Jod.) If thro’ any 
hums or haws, There haps an intervening pause. x 885 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Aug. 14/1 Pauses filled by a prolonged * haw 
Haw, v. [f. Haw inf.] intr. To utter c haw ! ’ 
as an expression of hesitation. Usually in the col- 
location hum (hem) and haw : see Hum v. 

1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dmvry iv. i, Nov. Ha? 
Bella. D’ee stand Humming and hawing now? 1739 Joe 
Miller s Jests cxiti, The Fellow was loath to speak, but 
humm’d and haw’d for a good Space. 1748 Richard- 
sovi Clarissa (1811) VII. 47 Such a humming and hawing 
caitiff. 1814 L. Hunt Feast of Poets 11 A whole court of 
Aldermen hawing and humming. 1884 W. G Smith Kil- 
drostan 62 Public meetings where no heart is, And a chair- 
man haws and hums. 

Haw, obs. form of Awe. 

Haward, obs. form of Hayward. 

Hawbart, obs. form of Halberd. 

Hawbe, obs. form of Alb. 

<7x475 Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcfcer 755/23 Hec alia, a hawbe. 
Hawberg, -berke, -brek, obs. ff. Hauberk. 
Hawbergeon, -berioun, -byrschown, etc., 
obs. var. Habergeon. 

Hawbitzer, obs. form of Howitzer. 
Hawbuck (bgbiJk). [perh. f. Haw sb. 1 or 2 
+ Buck sbA 2.] An unmannerly lout ; a conntry 
bumpkin. 

1805 Times in Spirit Pub . Jmls. (1806) IX. 3x2, [I] 
Damned the hawbuck who quizzed us, and agreed to cross 
the fields towards Newington. 1851 Beck’s Florist 32 
Davj’ .. called all the boys in our brig a set of haw-bucks. 
1855 Kingsley Wcstw. Ho (1861) 97 'Slife, Sir, sorrow is 
.making a hawbuck of me. 1858 Leeds Express 14 Aug. 
4/3 The veriest hawbuck that ever grew and flourished in 
the wilds of Kent. _ 

Hawcubite (hpkabsit). Also Hawca-, 
Hawku-. One of a band of dissolute young men 
who infested the streets of London in the begin- 
ning of the 1 8th century; a street-bally, a ruffian. 

171* Swift Wonder/. Proph. Wks. 1735 III. 1. 274, I am 
the porter, that was barbarously slain in Fleet street : by 
.the Mohocks and Hawcubites was I slain. 1880 Brewer 
Reader’s Hand -Ik., Hawcablle. 188a Athenceum 25 Nov. 
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693/1 Pounce in the ‘ Tender Husband' .. having a whole- 
some distrust at his return of possible Mohocks and Haw- 
kubites. 

■f Haw’dod. dial. Obs . [app. f. Haw a. blue 
+ Dod sb . 2 ] A name for the Blue Cornflower, 
Ceniatirea Cyanus (Britten and Holland). 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 20 Diuers maner of wedes, as 
thistyls, kedlokes, dockes . . gouldes, haudoddes, dogfennel. 
Ibid., Hawdod hath a blewe floure, and a fewe lyttell Ieues 
.. and groweth comonly in rye vpon leane grounde, and 
dothe lyttel hurte. 1730 in Yorks. Diaries (Surtees) 296 
(Brit. & Hoi.) A flower call’d hawdods. 

Haw(e, obs. var. Hoe. 

Hawe, obs. Sc. and north, form of Hall. 

+ Hawe-bake. Obs. In the following, usually 
taken as = ( haw(s) baken baked haws, equivalent 
to ‘ plain fare’ ; but this is doubtful. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's Prol. 95 But nathelees I 
recche noght a bene Though I come after hym with hawe- 
bake [Catnb. MS. aw bake, Lansdowtie halve bake] I speke 
in prose and lat him rymes make. 

Hawel, obs. form of Hail sbft and v. 1 
Ha’wer. [f. Hawz>. + -erL] One who 1 haws \ 
1820 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. ii9He 
is such a doubter, — such a hummer and hawer. 

Hawes, obs. f. hawse : see Halse sb. 
Hawfinch (hp’finj). [f. Haw sb . 2 + Finch.] 
The common grosbeak, Coccothraustes vulgaris , a 
bird about six inches in length, having a large 
strong beak adapted for breaking the hard seeds 
and kernels which form its food. 

1674 Ray Collect. IVords , Birds 88. X759 B. Stilltngfl. 
tr. Biberg's Econ. Nat. in Misc. Tracts (1762) 66 The cross- 
bill that lives on the fir-cones, and the hawfinch that feeds 
on the pine-cones. 1881 Standard 2 Mar. 5 The haw- 
finch some years ago was as common in Epping Forest as 
are pigeons in the Guildhall-yard. 

Hawgher, obs. form of Heifer. 

Haw-haw (hg’hp*), int., sb., and a. [Echoic ; 
cf. Ha ha.] 

A. int . An expression of hesitation uttered re- 
peatedly in an affected tone. Also, the representa- 
tion of loud or boisterous laughter. 

1834 Seba Smith Maj. J. Doximittg’s Lett. (1835) 160 
* Major, call back Jany, and Barry, and Amos, and haw- 
haw-haw ’, says the Gineral. 

B. sb. The utterance of haw haw; a loud or 
boisterous laugh, a guffaw. 

1834 James Robber i, The first indication of his coming 
was a peal of laughter, a loud * Haw, haw, haw 1889 
A. R. Hope in Boy's Own Paper 10 Aug. 715/3 There was 
another chorus of haw-haws, which made Ronald’s temper 
boil over. 

C. attrib. or adj. Characterized by the utterance 
of haw haw as an affected expression of hesitation. 

1841 Lytton Nt. 4 Mom. (1851) 314 (Hoppe) * Hush ! ' 
said the stranger, perfectly unconcerned, and regaining the 
dignity of his haw haw enunciation. 1866 Cornh. Mag. 
Oct. 464 The affected, lisping, and haw-haw fool. 2867 F. 
Harrison Choice Bks. (1891) 102 Lounging with that inef- 
fable haw-haw air of your Rotten Row. 

Hence Haw-hawism, the habit of affectedly 
uttering haw haw. 

1867 E- Yates Forlorn Hope x, Forbes would assume a 
languid haw-hawism. 

Haw-haw, v. [f. prec.] intr. To utter haw 
haw ; to laugh loudly or boisterously. Hence 
Haw-hawing vbl. sb. 

1834 Seba Smith Maj. J. Downing's Lett. (1835) 160 He 
stepM up to me . . throw’d his head back, and haw-haw'd 
right out. 1889 A R. Hope in Boy's Own Paper 10 Aug. 
715/3 The other rustics haw-hawed at their master’s repartee. 

Haw-haw, var. Ha-ha sb.- 
Hawin, -yn, obs. forms of Haven. 

Hawk (h§k), sb. 1 Forms: 1 hafoc, heafoc, -tic, 
(haefuc, habuc, heebue), 2 hauek, heauek, 2-4 
havek, 3 havec, 3-4 hauck, 3-7 hauk(e, 5-6 
halk, 5-7 hawke, 7 haulk, 7- hawk. [Com. 
Tent.: OE. hatuc, heafoc — OS. hatoc - (in proper 
names) (MDu. havic , havec, hawic , Du. havik, 
EFris. hdfke , WFris. hauck), OHG. habuh,hapuh , 
MHG. habech, -ich, G. habicht, ON. hauk-r , from 
*hafukr (Sw. hbk. Da. hog) OTeitt. *hatuko-z\ 
generally referred to root had-, haf- to seize, as L. 
ac dpi ter to capere.] 

1 . Any diurnal bird of prey used in falconry ; 
any bird of the family Falconidx. In Nat. Hist., 
restricted to a bird of the subfamily Accipitrinx , 
with rounded and comparatively short wings, 
which chases its prey near the ground ; distinguished 
from a falcon or bird of the subfamily Falconinx, 
which has long pointed wings and lofty flight. 

Hawk of the fist, the lure, the soar: see quots. 1841, 
1879. 

<2700 Epinal Gl. 1023 Horodius, uualh[h]ebuc [. Erfurt 
uurvlhhadmc]. c 725 Corpus Gl. 1 890 Soricarius , mushabuc. 
<1800 Leiden Gloss. 51 in O. E. Texts 112 Accipitres [-iter], 
haefuc. a 1000 IVyrde 86 in Exeter Bk. If. 88 b (Bosw.) 
Sum sceal wildne fu^ol atemian heafoc. cxiysLamb. Horn. 
49 pe habbeS fcire buses . . heauekes and hundes. c X200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 170 Hundes and hauekes and hors and 
wepnes. a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 307 pe havec fo^ep gode 
rede He fliht his wei. CX325 Ret. Ant. I. 125 Y gladie for 
no song. Of haveke ne of hounde. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 
230/2 Hawke, falco. 1538 Starkey England 11. it. 189 


HAWK. 

Theyr haukys and theyr houndys. 1550 J. Coke Eng. 4 
Fr, Heralds § 8 (1877) 60 We have hawkes of the towre, as 
leonardes, leonerettes, fawcons, jeafawcons, hobbes, & mer- 
lyons. x6iz Drayton Poly-olb. Hi. 42 His deepe mouth’d 
Hound to hunt, his long-wing’d Haulk to flie. 1614 Bp, Hall 
Recoil. Treat . 161 The Soule, like unto some noble Hauke, 
lets passe the crovves. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 
162 The Age of a Hawk; The first year, a Soarage. The 
second year, an Interview. The third year, a White Hawk. 
The fourth year, a Hawk of the first Coat. 2727-51 Cham- 
bers CycL s.v., When ..carefully looked after, she (the merlin] 
proves an excellent hawk. x8oi Strutt Sports 4 Past. 1. 
ii. 33 The books of hawking assign to the different ranks of 
persons the sort of hawks proper to be used by them, .The 
eagle, the vulture, and the merloun, for an emperor. .The 
gos-hawk, for a yeoman . . The sparrow-hawk for a priest. 
1841 Belany Falconry 6, Hawk of the Fist . ^ One that flies 
direct off the fist without mounting or waiting-on. Ibid., 
Hawk of the Soar. One that mounts in the air, and waits- 
on until the game be put up. 1879 E. D. Radcliffe in 
Encycl. Brit . IX. 6 The first class comprises ‘falcons', 
‘ long-winged hawks or ‘ hawks of the lure * .The second 
class is that of * hawks * short-winged hawks ’, or * hawks 
of the fist'. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds, Hawk , a word of 
indefinite meaning, being often used to signify all diur- 
nal Birds-of-Prey which are neither Vultures nor Earies, 
and again more exclusively for those of the remainder which 
are not Buzzards, Falcons, Harriers or Kites. 

b. With prefixed word indicating species, varie- 
ties, sorts used in hawking, etc. : as brush-, field 
fishing game-, long- or short-winged, etc. Also 
Black hawk, the American rough -legged buzzard ; 
Jack-hawk, a male hawk ; Kitchen hawk (see 
quot. 1686); Musket-, Small-bird-, or Spar- 
hawk, the Sparrow-hawk ; Ringtail hawk (Falco 
Hudsonitts) ; Sharp-shinned hawk ( l/.S.), a 
small species (Accipiter fuscus) with extremely 
slender shanks, also called Pigeon hawk. (See 
under their first element Duck-, Fish-, Lark-, 
'Mouse-, Partridge-, Quail-hawk ; also Goshawk, 
Hobby-, Pigeon-, Sparrow-hawk, etc.). 

1^86 Bk. St. Albans D iv, Ther is a Spare hawke, and 
he is an hawke for a prest. 1615 W. Lawson Orch. 4 Gant. 
(1626) 45 If you have a . . Spar-hawke in Winter to make the 
Black-bird stoop into a bush or hedge. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. 
Recreat. (1677) J 7 2 * s a great fault, and more incident 
to and worse m Field-Hawks than such as are fitted for the 
River. 1686 Blome Gentl. Recreat . 11. 20 The Lanner..isa 
Hawk well known . . being called a Kitchin Hawk, a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Cmv, Jack-haivk , the Male. 1772 Forster 
in Phil. Trans. LXII. 282 This species [Pigeon Hawk] is 
called a small-bird hawk at Hudson’s Bay. 1872 Coues 
Key N. A suer. Birds (1884) 528 Accipiter fuscus , sharp- 
shinned Hawk, ‘ Pigeon ’ Hawk, so-called, but not to be 
confounded with Falco columbarius. Ibid, 549 American 
‘ Rough-legged Buzzard ’ * Black Hawk '. 2873 Sir W. 

Buller Birds N. Zealand I. 222 The continuous screaming 
of the Bush-Hawk is understood by the natives to be a sure 
indication of change. 

C. Proverbs and phrases. (See also Buzzard jA 1 
1 b, Handsaw b, Hernshaw.) 

C1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 214 With empty hand, men 
may none haukes tulle (allure]. C1530 H. Rhodes Bk. 
Nurture 740 in Babees Bk. 102 For empty fystes,nten vse to 
say, cannot the Hawke retayne. _ 1832 J, P, Kennedy 
Swallow B. (1860) 17, I entered Richmond between hawk 
and buzzard [=at twilight], 2846 G. S. Faber Lett, on 
Tractarian Secess. 17 x As different from .. modern Popery, 
as a hawk from a handspike. 

2 . With qualifying word as night-hawk, dor- 
hawk, gnat-hawk , moth-hawk, screech-hawk , ap- 
plied to the goatsucker. (See these words.) 

3 . fig. Applied to a person, in various senses de- 
rive'd from the nature of the bird of prey : e.g. one 
who preys on others, a rapacious person, a sharper 
or cheat ; one who is keen and grasping ; an officer 
of the law who pounces on criminals (as in vaga- 
bonds’ phrase, ware the hawk : see Ware). 

1548 Hall Citron., Edw. IV, igqb, If he might . . allure 
the duke to his partie, that king Edward should be desti- 
tute of one of his best Hawkes. a 1553 Udall Royster D. 
hi. iii. (Arb.) 48 Ye were take vp for haukes. a 2700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crexv, Hawk, a Sharper. 2824 Gen. P. Thomp* 
S0N . Kxctx. (1842) III. 328 Men are hawks when they view 
their interests singly, and beetles when they are to lose in 
crowds. 2834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood 1. iii. (Farmer), 
The game’s spoiled this time.. the hawks are upon us. z 843 
Lever J. Hinton ix. (1878) 56 He.. ended by becoming a 
hawk, where he had begun as a pigeon. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. obvious combs., as hawk- 
cage, -hood, -perch ; hawk-headed adj. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 179/1 An Hawke bage, casstdile. i 743 ~ 
51 G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds 165 The Hawk-Headed 
Parrot. 2812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 27 The hawk-cage. 
1832 G. Long Egypt. Antiq. I. x. 222 The hawk-headed 
sphinx. 2859 Tennyson Enid 280 O wretched set of sparrows 
. . Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow-hawks ! Speak,' if you 
be not like the rest, hawk-mad. 2891 Kipling Man 4 Beast 
in India 55 The hawk-hood of soft deerskin ..jesses, lures, 
and! hawk- bells, are still regularly made in the Punjab. 

b. Special combs. Hawk eagle, an eagle of the 
genus Nisaeius ; hawk-eye ( U.S.), colloq. appella- 
tion of a native or inhabitant of lotva, popularly 
called the /Hawk-eye State*; hawk-eyed a., 
having eyes like a hawk’s ; very keen -sighted ; 
hawk-fly, a fly of the family Asilidx , also called 
hornet-flies, which preyon otherinsects; fhawk’s* 
foot, -feet, an old name for the columbine ; hawk- 
kite, a kite made of silk or cotton in form of a 
hawk, used in shooting to make the birds lie ; 
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hawk’s meat, food for a hawk ; also fig., (cf. 3 ) ; 
h.awk-nut, a name for the earth-nut or pig-nut ; 
hawk-parrot, a parrot of the genus Deroplyits ; 
hawk- swallow, a local name for the swift ; 
hawkwise adv., in the manner of a hawk. 

1883 Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 284 *Hawk Eagles (Ntsaelus), 
remarkable for their long legs. 18x8 Todd, * Hawk-eyed. 
1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. xvu..(x866) 227 The hawk- 
eyed deities of Egypt, .implied omniscience. X890 Boldre- 
wood Col Reformer (1891) 335 The hawk-eyed Piambook 
had descried the stranded coach . . about a mile off. 1747 
Gould Eng. Ants 6 The Dragon, or more properly, large 
^Hawk-fly. 1883 Cass elf's Nat. Hist. VI. 86 These insects 
(the Asilidae ).. from their habits, might very well be called 
‘ Hawk Flies a 1500 Slonne MS. 5, If. 6/1 Colntnbina , pes 
aucipitis, idem Gfallice] columbine , A[nglice] *hauekesfet. 
Ibid. 10/2 Pes aucipitis , A[nglice] hauekesfot. x888 Ll. 
Pryce Pheasant Rearing t6x Who can make a really satis- 
factory *hawk kite ? 1577 Harrison England 11. i. (1877) r. 

34 A minister taking a benefice . . was mforced to paie to 
his padrone twentie quarters of otes, ten quarters of wheate, 
and sixteene yeerelie of barleie, which he called *ha\vkes 
meat. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 82 Wash your Hawks- 
meat with the Juice thereof when you feed him. 1724 
Ray's Synops. Stirp. 209 Earth-nut, or Kipper-nut. .by the 
Vulgar Pignuts, .in some Places *Hawknut. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 96 Swift. .*Hawk swallow. From its 
habit of hawking for flies. 18x8 Keats Endym. iv. 514 Her 
steed a little higher soar’d, and then Dropt *hawkwise to 
the Earth. 

t Hawk, sb . 2 Ohs. [Cf. Heck sbA 2 .] A kind 
of fish-trap : see quots. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric . (i68r) 252 There is a sort of 
Engine, by some termed a Hawk, made almost like unto 
a Fish-pot, being a square frame of Timber fitted to the 
place .. and wrought with Wire to a point almost, so that 
what Fish soever go through the same, cannot go back 
again. 1705 Act 4 5 Anne c. 8 § 5 Nets, Pots, Racks, 

Hawks, Gins or other Devices to kill Salmon. 

Hawk (hgk), sby [Origin uncertain.] A 
plasterer’s tool : see quots. Hence Hawk-boy. 

1700 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 12 Tools relating to Plastering 
. . 3, A Hawke, made of Wood about the bigness of a square 
Trencher, with a handle, .whereon the Lime and Hair 
being put, they take from it more or less as they please. 
1823 Builder's Perp. Price-Bk. (Kelly) *42 Hawk-boy, per 
day is. gd. 1842-76 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Hawk, a small 
quadrangular tool with a handle, used by a plasterer, on 
which the stuff required by him is served.. He has always 
a boy attending on him, by whom he is supplied with the 
material. The boy in question is called a Hawk boy. 1892 
Sir G. Duffy in ConUmp. Rro. Jan. 152 A plasterer called 
to the boy to bring him his hawk. 

Hawk, sbA [f. Hawk v.S] An effort made to 
clear the throat ; the noise made in such an effort. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk. in Middleton's Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
18 After a rotten hawk and a hem, he began to spit. 1755 
Johnson, Hawk r. .an effort to force phlegm up the throat. 
Hawk, dial, form of Hack sb.* 1 b. 
x8o8-x8 J amieson, Hawk', a dung fork. 1893 Northumbld . 
Gloss., Hawk , an implement or hand-tool for filling manure. 

Hawk (hgk), v.i [f. Hawk sb}] 

1. intr. To chase or hunt game with a trained 
hawk ; to engage in or practise falconry. 

I 34 ° - 7 ° Alex, «$• Dind. 299 For to hauke ne hunte haue 
we no leue. c X345 Orpheo 294 Every on an hauke on honed 
bere, And went haukyng by the rivere. 1548 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.) 25 Thei hauke, thei hunt, thei card, thei 
dyce. 1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. 1. iv. 81 [He] went hence, 
to his own House, to Hawk (after the Harvest was in) for 
a Month. 1884 Tennyson Bechet 45 Where is the King? 
..Gone hawking on the Nene. 
b. traits. Cf. to hunt a cover. 

1783 Ainsworth Eat. Diet. (Morell) 1. s.v., Let us first 
hawk this ersh, for here lieth a covey. 

2. intr. Of birds or insects : To hunt on the 
wing. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 389 Thus hawkyd this egle, and 
hoved above. 1697 Dryden Virg. Hunt id xtt. 693 As the 
black swallow . . Now hawks above, now skims along the 
flood To furnish her. loquacious nest with Food. 1768 G. 
White Selborne xxi. (1853) 89 The bird [a martin] was 
hawking briskly after the flies. 1852 Thomas in Zoologist 
3650 As daybreak advanced, I could see the fern-owls . . 
hawking for moths. 1879 J efferies Wild Life in S. Co. 
3x8 A dragon fly, hawking to and fro on the sunny side 
of the hedge. 

b. trans. To pursue ot attack on the wing, as a 
hawk does ; to prey upon while flying. 

1825 R. P. Ward Tremaine III. xvii. 316 The lark sings 
to the moment when she is hawked. x868 Kingsley Christ- 
mas Day 15 Flitting bats Hawk the pale moths of winter. 

3. To hawk at: to fly at or attack on the wing, 
as a hawk does. Of a person : To fly a hawk at. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. iv. 13 A Faulcon towring in her 
pride of place. Was by a Mowsing Owle hawkt at, and 
kill’d. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Sacrifice xxiii, Who 
does hawk at eagles with a dove? 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. Ep. to Rdr. 7 He that hawks at Larks and Sparrows 
has no less Sport, .than he that flies at nobler Game. 187a 
Ruskin Eagle's N. § 36 Will you hawk at game or carrion ? 
fig. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lvii. (1739) xo6 
He hawked at all manner of game, France, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Laity, Clergy. 1820 Scott Abbot xx, To hawk at 
one brother with another, is less than fair play. 1886 H. 
Smart Outsider!, ii. 28 Accustomed to be welcomed with 
smiles, and even hawked at by young ladies on promotion, 
b, tram. To let fly. 

X709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. lii. 563 They straightway 
hawked at their adversaries the terrible name of the high 
commission. 

+ 4. To hawk after {for'): to hunt after, to en- 
deavour to catch or gain. Obs. . „ 


' c 1510 More Picus Wks. 15/1; All the aduauntage'tliat ye 
hawke after, and all the fauour of the court. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasvt. Par. Matt, xxiii. 107 To hawke for a vayne 
opinion of holines. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 1076 When 
we do any good deed, .we should not hunt and hauke after 
the praise of men. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo II. 
98 It hawks after his Favour, with the Nets of Flattery. 
3720 Eelt.fr. Lotid. Jml. (1721) 9 A Bookseller.. hawked 
at the Inn for Oxford Scholars. 

Hawk (hgk), Also 6 hauk(e. [app. a back 
formation from Hawker sbf] 

X. intr. To practise the trade of a hawker. 

1542-3 Act 34 $ 35 Hen. VIII, c. 10 § i Euill disposed 
persons. . vse daily the craft and subtilty of hauking abroad 
in the Country, to Villages and to mens houses, putting the 
same naughty ware to sale secretly. 1676 Marvell Mr. 
Sntirke 33 The little Etnissaryes . . hawke about from 
London to Westminster with their Britches stifle with the 
Copyes, and will sell them to. any one. 17x2 Arbuthnot 
John Bull hi. iv,.To go hawking and peddling about the 
streets, selling knives, scissors, and shoe-buckles. 

2. trails. To carry about from place to place and 
offer for sale ; to cry in the street. 

1713 Swift I mil. Hor. 1. vii. 41 His works were hawk’d in 
ev’ry street, But seldom rose above a sheet. 1759 Compl. 
Let..writer (ed. 6) 215 They immediately hawked it about 
to every suTgeon, 1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) I. 
vi. § 56. 51 Inflammatory addresses were hawked in every 
street. 1866 Rogers Agric. <5- Prices I. xix. 457 Salt was 
hawked about by retail dealers, 
b. transf \ and fig. 

a 1745 Swift Friendly A pot. (R.), All this with design . i 
To hear his praises hawk’d about. x8ox Mar. Edgeworth 
Belinda (1B32) I. ii. 28 Last winter, when I was at Bath . . 
this Belinda Portman was hawked about everywhere. 
1847 L. Hunt Men , Women. $ B. II. x. 237 She consented 
to be hawked about as a sort of nurse and overseer. 1869 
Lowell Winter-Even. Hymn ix, I come not of the race, 
That hawk their sorrows in the market-place. 

3. trails. To traverse as a hawker with something 
to dispose of ; to canvass. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xm. i. V. 3 That is all her 
Hungarian Majesty -has yet got by hawking the world, 
Pragmatic Sanction in hand. 

4. intr. slang. (See quot.) 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 328 They have a man .. 
sometimes at a fair, to hawk, or act as a button (a decoy) to 
purchase the first lot of goods put up. 

Hence Hawked ppl. a ., Hawking vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1542-3 Act 34 <5* 35 Hen. VIII, c. xo § 3 No .. couerlet- 
makers.. shall.. vse the said craft of haukynge, or go as 
haukers. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hawking, going 
about Town and Country, with Scotch-Cloth, &c. or News- 
papers. 1708 Mrs. Centuvre Busie Body v. i, Those little 
Hawking Females that traverse the Park, and the Play- 
House, to put off their damag’d Ware. 17x5 M. Davies 
A theft. Brit. I. 346 Hawk’d-about Tryal-Pamphlets. 1862 
Trollope Orley F. vi, I call it hawking and peddling, 
that going round the country with your goods on your back. 
It ain’t trade. 

Hawk (hgk), Also 6-7 hauk(e, 7 baulk. 
[Of uncertain origin ; probably echoic.] 

1. intr . To make an effort to clear the throat of 
phlegm ; to clear the throat noisily. 

1583 [see hawking below]. 1602 Rowlands Greenes 
Ghost 9 Then they will hamme and hauke, and saie they 
are not euery bodie, and so take their mony. 1638 Mede 
Rever. God s House Wks. (1672) 11. 349 Nor is it lawful for 
us., to hauk or hem in the Church. X797 Sporting Mag. 
X. 272 A man . . began to hawk and spit. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. xxx, ‘I shall prove a wretched interpreter', said 
M* Intyre . . coughing and hawking as if the translation 
stuck in his throat. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 

I. 299 There is a frequent tendency to cough and hawk. 

2. traits. To bring up with a strong effort of 
clearing the throat. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xx. (1887) 84 For hauking vp 
of blood. 1676 Wiseman (J.), A stinking tough phlegm 
which she hawked up in the mornings. 1751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. xiv, He hawked up, with incredible straining, the 
interjection ah ! 3843 Sir T. Watson Princ. <5- Pract. 

Phys. xxviii. (1871) 593 He hawked up in the course of the 
day a considerable quantity of ropy mucus. 

Hence Hawking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1583 Stanyhurst jEneis Ded. (Arb.) 7 In such hauking 
wise, as if he were throtled with the chincoughe. 1600 
Shaks. A. V. L. v. iii. 12 Sbal we clap into 't roundly, 
without hauking, or spitting, or saying we are hoarse ? 1831 
Tree aw ny Adv. Younger Son II. 149 A gawky . .bilious, 
hawking Frenchman. 1892 W. H. Hudson La Plata xx. 
307 The violent hawking of a man clearing his throat. 

Hawk-bell : see Hawk’s bell. 

Hawkbill. 

1 . A species of turtle ; = Hawk’s-bill i. 

1782 P. H. Bruce Mem. xii. 424-5. Many sorts of tor- 
toises, of which the hawk-bill is the most valuable for its 
fine shell. 1885 C. F. Holder Marvels Anirn . Life 27, I i 
found a hawk-bill turtle lying on the surface. i 

2. An instrument. (See quots.) 

• 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hawk-bill, a pliers with curved 
nose, to hold pieces in blow-pipe soldering. Ibid., Hawk- 
bill-tooth-saw, a saw having a curving, hooked saw-tooth, 
somewhat resembling the upper mandible of the hawk. 

So Hawk-billed a., having a mouth like a hawk’s 
beak, as the hawk-billed turtle ( => Hawk’s-bill). 

Hawkbit (hg-kbit). [f. Hawk (weed) + 
(Devil’s) Bit. Called by Ray and others, ‘ Hier- 
aciutn minus prsemorsd rad ice. Hawk weed with 
bitten roots, Yellow Devil’s bit’ (after Devil’s bit 
Scabious) ; the compressed form Hawkbit was in- 
troduced by Petiver in 1 7 1 3 *] 


A book-name for the genus Apargia of composite 
plants, resembling hawk-weeds. 

1713 Petiver Herb. Brit. Raii Catal., Common Hawkbit, 
Jagged Hawkbit [etc. J. 1825 J. E. Smith Eng. Flora III. 
351. , 1843 W. Gaze in. Zoologist 1 . 30 The autumnal hawk- 
bit and dandelion, x88x G. Allen Vignettes fr. Nature 
xxii, Some golden heads of the autumnal hawkbit. 

Hawked (hgkt), a. 1 [f. Hawk sb . 1 + -ED : cf. 
hooked.'] Curved like a hawk’s beak ; aquiline. 

*577 H el Lowes Gueuara's Citron. 72 Adrian had an high 
bodie .. nose somewhat hawked. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vi. xi. 333 Flat noses seem comly unto the Moore, 
an Aquiline or hawked one unto the Persian. 17x2 Hearer 
Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 439 He had a hawk’d Nose. 1845 
James Stepmother (1846) II. xxiii. 351 A stout, well-made, 
hawked-faced man. 

Hawked (hgkt), a. 2 Sc. and north, dial. Also 
hawkit. [Derivation obscure.] Of cattle : ‘ Having 
white spots or streaks’ (Jam.); spotted, streaked, 
as in' red-hawked. 

1500-20 Dunbar Fettle it Freir 103 He maid a hundreth 
nolt all hawkit. 1612-3 in H. Riding Rec. (1884) II. xx 
A cow .. red ‘hawked in colour. - 1658 W. Chamberlayne 
Love's Victory in Pharonnida iv. (1850) 181 As much as 
the slit, in our hawked bullock’s ear. j8rx W. Aiton Agric. 
Ayrshire xiv. 425 A cow with much white on her neck was 
termed a hawked cow. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, I do 
still haud by the real hawkit Airshire breed. 

Hawker (hg’koi), sb. 1 [OE. hafocere ; f. hafoc 
Hawk sb .1 : see -EH 1 (cf. fowler).] One who 
hawks, or engages in the sport of hawking; one 
who tends or trains hawks ; a falconer. 

a 975 Cations Edgar in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 258 We 
IffiraS jjeet preost ne beo hunta, ne hafecere. 1463 Maun. <$• 
Honselt . Exp. (Roxb.) 225 Item, the same day my mastyr 
gaff to the hawkerys, xij. d. 1601 Holland Pliny x. viii. 
(R.), The hawkers and foulers when they have caught the 
foule, divide the bootie with the hawkes. 1893 Earl Dun- 
more Pamirs II. 269 Hassan Beg . . enlisted the services of 
a professional hawker., so off we went with our falcon. 

Hawker (hg’koj), sbfi [app. a. MLG. Acker, in 
LG. and Ger. hoker, Du. heuker, higgler, hawker, 
huckster, costermonger. The LG. word is usually 
referred to kocken to take upon the back, to carry 
pick-a-back, also, to squat, keep sitting in the 
same place ; and has been variously explained as 
one that carries a pack or load on his back, and 
one that sits at a stall.] 

A man who goes from place to place selling his 
goods, or who cries them in the street. In mod. use 
technically distinguished from pedlar : see quot, 
1895 . 

15x0 Nottingham Rec. m III. 104 Pro correctione habenda 
de les Hawkers, iijs. iiijtf. 1533 Act 25 Hen. VJII , c. 9 
§ 6 Sundry euill disposed persons, which commonly beene 
called haukers . . goe about from place to place within this 
Realme, vsing buying and selling of Brasse and Pewter. 
1542-3 [see hawking: Hawk v? i]. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1432/4 A sort of loose and idle persons, called Hawkers, who 
do daily publish and sell seditious Books, .contrary to Law. 
1711 Budgell Sped. No.. 150 pi, I heard the Hawkers 
with great Vehemence crying about a Paper. 1785 CRABBr. 
Nevjspapcr Wks. 1834 II. 118 The rattling hawker vends 
through gaping streets. 1895 Daily News 19 Mar. 7/7 He 
saw defendant acting'as a hawker.. He. asked him if he had 
a licence, when he produced a pedlar's licence. .A hawker is 
a man who travels about selling goods with a horse and cart 
or van. A pedlar carries his goods himself. .The cost of a 

f iedlar’s licence is sr., and is granted by the police. Hawkers’ 
icences are granted by the Inland Revenue, and cost 2 1 . 
fig. a 1683 Oldham Wks. Rem. (1686) 26 The Churches 
Hawkers in Divinity, Who 'stead of Lace., and Ribbons, 
Doctrine cry. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. x. iii, This broad- 
brim’d hawker of holy things. 

b. A horse used in hawking goods. 

1719 D’Ukfey Pills IV. X3 On Pads, Hawkers, Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

Hence Hawker v. intr., to act as a hawker ; 
whence Hawkering ppl. a. 

1678 Butler Hud. nt. iii. 620 [He] Svas implacable and 
auker’d To all that Interlop’d, and Hawker’d. 1682 Old- 
ham Sat. to friend Wks. (Bell) 221 They are forced to ply 
For jobs of hawkering divinity. 

Hawker, obs. form of Hooker, a small vessel. 
Hawkery (hp'kori). nonce-wd. [f. Hawk 
sb . 1 : cf. rookery , and see -era.] A place where 
hawks are kept. 

1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 35 Lord Berkeley had 
proposed to shew them a hawkery of his in the neighbour- 
nood. 

Hawkey, kawkie (hg*ki). Sc. and north, dial. 
[Of same origin as Hawked a.-, with denominative 
-if, -y, as in blacky, brownie, -etc.] ‘ A cow, pro- 
perly one with a white face ; often used as a general 
name for a cow or an affectionate name for a 


rourite cow 1 (Jam.). 

724 Ramsay Gent. Shepk. 11. iii, Nae mair the hawkeys 
lit thou milk. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. xi. The 
ipe their only Hawkie does afford. *893 Northu to t. 
tr:., Hawkie , a white- faced cow. Also a general pe - 
ne for the cow. 

lawkey, hawkie, var. Hookey. 

Eawkiiig (ho-kii)), vbl. sbA [(■ Ha»k v . J 
. The sport or practice of chasing birds or Email 
imals by means of trained hawks. 

1374 Chaucek Trvylus in. 1779- r S, 1 Ha" 

if 270 Quhar-throw of halkinjc anae of hununje Ha- 
imlaiOy thar hade (>e kyogc. ^1489 Caxton Scnnrsi:/ 
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Aymon iv. 120 Theyr fader was a hawkyng vppon the ryver. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huoti xii. 35 Desyryng me to ryde with 
hym an hawkynge. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 45 
Dost thou loue hawking ? _ 1660 H. Adis Fannaticks Mite 
7 He runs not to Hawkings nor Huntings. 1841 Lane 
Arab . Nts. I. 126 Hunting and hawking were common and 
favourite diversions of the Arabs. 

fig. 1611 Dekker Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 III. 266 
What dost thou go a hawking after me ? 

2 . attrib. and Comb. Relating to or used in hawk- 
ing, as hawking-bag , costume , - gauntlet , - glove , 
language , -pole, - pouch , spaniel. 

1598 Florio, Falconiera , a faulkners bagga, a hauking 
pouch. 162a Drayton Poty-olb. xx, The falconers take their 
hawking-poles in hand. 1654 Whitlock Zootoniia 1B5 His 
Tongue is not acquainted with the hawking Dialect. 1656 
S. Holland Zara (1719) 52, I can seclude ASoIus and his 
Sons in a Hawking-bag. 1676 Lond. .Gaz. No. 1124/4 A 
large well made Hawking-Spaniel. 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
ii, A hawking gauntlet on his left hand, though he carried 
no bird. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 255 Behrdm took 
advantage of Akber’s absence on a hawking party. 1888 
Miss Braddon Fatal Three 1. i, The Chelsea lady was in 
hawking costume. 

Hawking - , ppl. aP [f. Hawk vP + -ing 2 .] 
That hawks ; addicted to the sport of hawking. 
In Shaks. 1601, ‘hawk-like, keen* (Schmidt). 

i6ot Shaks. All's Well 1. i. 105 His arched browes, his 
hawking eie. 1601 Cornwallyes Ess. xxii, Me thinkes a 
drunken Cobler, and a meere hawking Gentleman ranks 
equally. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 770 His sarcastic 
remarks on the hunting, hawking boors. 

Hawking, vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjsP and 3 : see 
under Hawk vP and 3 . 

Hawkish, (hg’kij), a. [f. Hawk j#. 1 + -ish.] 
Somewhat of the nature or appearance of a hawk. 

1841 Carlyle Misc. (1837) IV. 245 Of temper most ac- 
cipitral, hawkish, aquiline, not to say vulturish. 1859 H. 
Kingsley G. Hatnlyn I. vi. 64 She. .was now too fierce and 
hawkish looking, though you would still call her handsome. 

Hawkit, Sc. var. of Hawked-. 

Haw*k-like, a. Like a hawk, or like that of 
a hawk. 

c x6ix Chapman Iliad xxii. 121 Who, hawk-like, ayres 
swiftest passengerThat holds a timorous dove in chace [etc.]. 
1775 G. White Selbome xliii. 109 This species may be easily 
distinguished from the common buzzard by its hawk-like 
appearance. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieve I. 6With a 
sudden hawk-like gesture., she tried to get hold of it. 

Hawk-moth. A moth of the family Sphin - 
gidx or Sphingina ; a sphinx-moth ; so called from 
their manner of flight, which resembles the hover- 
ing and darting of a hawk. There are many genera 
and species, as Death’s-head h ., Elephant h., 
Humming-bird h ., Privet h. : see these words. 

1783 M. Martin {title). The Aurelian’s Vade Mecum ; con- 
taining.. Catalogue of Plants affording Nourishment to 
Butterflies, Hawk-moths .. and Moths in the state of Cater- 
pillars. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 707 The larva- of the 
Hawk-Moths have always sixteen feet. 1851 Medlock tr. 
Schoedltps Zool. 565 Lepidopterous insects are., ranked 
as Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinges or hawk-moths. 

Hawk-nose. A nose curved like a hawk’s 
beak ; an aquiline nose. 

1533 Udall Flowers Lat. Speakyug 192 (R.) Crokyng or 
bowyng inwarde, like as the bil . . of an bauke, and such 
we call in scorne or derision hauke-noses. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. 
Nez, A high-raisd, or hawke, nose. x68o Lond. Gaz. No. 
1544/4 A Dapple Grey Mare ..seven years old, a Hawk 
Nose. 1889 Browning Imperante Aug. 122 Those sparkling 
eyes beneath their eyebrows* ridge (Each meets each, and 
the hawk-nose rules between). 

Hawk-nosed, a. Having a nose curved like 
a hawk’s beak. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Hawknosed, lecqu. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Avtbass. 27 z He was. .somewhat Hawk- 
nos’d, as most of the Persians are. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville III. 120 A fierce, game-looking set of fellows; 
tall and hawk-nosed, and very much resembling the Crows. 

Hawk-owl. A name given to : a. The Short- 
eared Owl, Asio hr achy ot us. b. The Day-owl, 
Surnia ulula or funerea. Both so called from 
their smaller heads, and habit of seeking their food 
during the day. 

1743-51 G. Edwards Nat. Hist .. Birds 62 The Little 
Hawk Owl. This Bird is rather bigger than a Sparrow- 
Hawk. 1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) 242 The 
Hawk Owl comes to us in October. 18x2 A. Wilson .ri iner. 
Ornith. VI. 64 Hawk Owl .. This is another inhabitant of 
both continents.. a connecting link between the Hawk and 
Owl tribes. 1836 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist. IV. 026 Surnia 
funerea .. it hunts frequently in the day-time.^ The smaller 
head., combined with these habits, have obtained for it the 
name of Hawk-Owl. 

Hawk’s-beard. A hook-name for the genus 
Crept s of composite plants, allied to the hawk- 
weeds. 

1806 J. Galpine Brit. Hot. § 347 Crephy hawksbeard. 
x86x Miss Pratt Flcr.ver. PL III. 180. 

Hawk's bell, kawk-bell. A small spherical 
bell, for fastening on the leg of a hawk. 

(1468 in Rogers Afrric. * Prices III. 557/2. = hawks'bells.) 
1483 Act 1 Rich. Ilf, C. 12 That no merchaunt Straungier.. 
brynge into this Realme.. belles except haukes belles [etc.]. 
1486 Bk. St. Allans Diij (heading), Of hawkys Bellys. -Off 
spare hawke belHs ther is chooce and lyttill of charge of 
thaym. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xx, The trembling fowl 
that hear the jigging hawk-bells ring. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. A trier. (1778) 1 . n. 93 They .. received from them 
hawks-bells, glass beads or other baubles. 1832 JVcstm. 
Rev. XVI. 132 Beads and hawk-bells. 1833 w. Irving 


Crayon Misc. (1849) 298 Morris-dancers, gaily dressed up 
with ribands and hawks’-bells. 

Hawk’s-biU. 

1. (Also Imwk's-bill turtle.') A species of turtle, 
Chelont imbricata, having a mouth resembling the 
beak of a hawk, inhabiting the Indian Ocean and 
the warmer parts of the Atlantic, and furnishing the 
tortoiseshell of commerce. Also Hawkbill. 

2637 R.Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 4 The Loggerhead Turtle, 
and the Hawks bill Turtle, of which sorts, the latter is the 
best. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. 103 The Hawksbill. Turtle is 
the least kind; they are so called because their mouths 
[resemble] the Bill of a Hawk; On the backs of these 
Hawksbill Turtle grows that Shell which is so much 
esteem’d for making Cabinets, Combs [etc.]. 17x2 E. Cooke 
Voy. S. Sea 20 There is Plenty of Tortoises, or Turtle, but 
not very good to eat, being a sort of Hawksbill. 1892 
Chamb. Jml. 14 May 318/2 The thirteen plates of tortoise- 
shell on the carapace of the hawk’s-bill tortoise. 

2. Part of the striking action of a clock. 

2875 Knight Diet. Mech ., Hawk's bill , a catch-piece 
attached to a vibrating arm, which acts as ade/ent in the 
rack of the striking part of a clock, and assists in effecting 
the proper number of strokes. 

3. (See quot.) 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 Gryphites, the Hawk’s Bill, 
or Ague-shell. 

Hawk’s eye. Also hawk-eye. 

1. The eye of a hawk ; hence, a sharp or keen 
eye like a hawk’s. 

2684 Otway Atheist iv. i, A plague of her Hawk's Eyes ! 
1687 Congreve Old Bach. 1. i, I have a Hawk’s Eye at a 
Woman’s Hand. 1833 Tenni'son PtJmx 119 Your hawk- 
eyes are keen and bright. 1884 Spurgeon in Sword «$- 
Troiuel July 338 There are persons in the world who seem 
to have hawks’ eyes where anything evil is concerned. 

2. A name given to some species of plover, as 
the golden plover and the black -bellied plover. 

2813 A. Wilson Avter. Ornith. V II. 42 It is said, that at 
Hudson's Bay it [the black-bellied plover] is called the 
Hawk’s-eye on account of its brilliancy. 

Hawkweed (hjrkjwFd). [transl. of L. liierd- 
cium = Gr. Upamov , f. tepaf hawk, falcon ; but the 
ancient application of the name was different (see 
Liddell and Scott).] The common name for plants 
of the large genus Hieracinm (N.O. Composite). 

Also sometimes loosely applied to other yellow-flowered 
composites, as Senecio hieracifoliits, Picris hieracioides, and 
the genus Crepis ( Bastard Hawkweed). 

[c xooo Sa.c. Leechd. II. 56 Hafocwyrt on hluttrum ealoS.] 
1562 Turner Herbal 11. 14 b, The nature of Hawke wede is 
to coule and partly to binde. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. 
xxxii. 232 Haukeweede is also a kinde of Succorie. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 381 Hieracium or Hawkweed 
is a numerous genus of this order. 1806 J, Galpine Brit. 
Bot. 340 Picris hieracioides , hawkweed ox-tongue. 1849 
Kingsley Misc., N. Devon II. 281 Crumbling rocks, fes- 
tooned with heath, and golden hawkweed. 

Hawky (hjki), <7.1 [f. Hawk si. 1 + -Y.] Of 
the nature of a hawk; greedy as a hawk. 

1732 Ellis Pract. Farmer 98 in Britten Old Country 
Wds. (E. D. S.), [Gravel is] of a hawky voracious nature. 
Hawky (hp-ki), a. 2 nonce- wd. [f. Hawk vP~\ 
Characterized by hawking. 

1866 Carlyle Retain, it. 204 Speech of the most haggly, 
hawky, pinched and meagre kind. 

Hawle, obs. form of Hail sbP 
fHawler. Obs. [f. hawle , Hall sb. + -er ; cf. 
Hallier 2 .] The keeper or steward of a hall. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 236 A kyng es porter, 
ano)>er hawler, ano]>er chaumberlayne. 

Hawling(e, var. Halling Obs., tapestry. 
Hawm (hgm), v. dial. [Etymol. unknown.] 
intr. To move about awkwardly ; to lounge. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hawn , to lounge about. Leic. Ibid., 
Hawming, awkwardness. Line. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss., 
Hawm, to move about awkwardly. 2880 Tennyson North . 
Cobbler iv, Guzzlin’ an’ soakin’ an' smoakin' an’ hawmin’ 
about i' the laanes. 

Hawm(e, obs. forms of Haulm. 

Hawmbel, -ble, etc., obs. if. Amble, etc. 
tHawmed, a. Obs . [Derivation doubtful. 

It may possibly be f. haunt, hawm , Hame sb? (of the collar 
of a horse) as resembling them in their curvature. Another 
suggestion is f. hawm , Haulm + -ed 2 : in allusion to the 
prominent joints or frequent crookedness of jointed stalks.] 

' Of legs : Bandy, curved. 

16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 530 The diuels of Crow- 
land with their.. crooked and hawm’d legs [vnets cruribus). 

Hawmed, haumed, ? corrupt form of Humet, 
Humett£. 

1572 Bossewell A mtorie 111. 14 b, The Hawmed in this 
Cote armour, is a mamfeste demonstration of buriall, and is 
an aunciente token in Armorie. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
(x8ix) 373 He..beareth, a, a cross haumed s. 
t Hawm-legged, a. Obs. Also haume-. 
[See Hawmed a. J Bandy-legged, bow-legged. 

I608 Wilhals' Diet. 286 That is hawme legged [2634 
haume-legged], legges turned outward (as some say) that 
hath a paire of left legges, valgus. 

Hawse (hpz), sbP Naut. Forms ; 5-7 halse, 
6 haulse, 7 hanse (houlse, S harse), 6 - hawse. 
[A phonetic spelling of 16 th c. halse, haulse , app. 
a. ON. Hals neck (cf. Halse sb.). Jig. part of the 
forecastle or bow of a ship or boat, also, the front 
sheet or tack of a sail, the end of a rope, etc.] 

1. That part of the bows of a ship in which the 


hawse-holes are cut for the cables to pass through ; 
hence, sometimes, in plural, the hawse-holes them- 
selves. 

2497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 313, ij peces of tymbre 
for the halse of the seyd ship. 2567 G. Fenner in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 147 We cut our cable at the hawse. 2582 N. 
Lichekield tr. Castanhedci s Conq. E. Ind. lxiv. 130 To let 
slippe their Gabells by theyr Halsis. a 2608 Sir F. Vere 
Comm. 28 After many attempts to wind up the anchor I was 
forced to cut cable in the haulse. 2627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
man's Gram. ii. 10 The Hauses are those great round holes 
before, vnder the Beak-head, where commonly is used the 
Cables when you come to an Anchor, the bold or high 
Hause is the best. 2633 T. James Voy. 46 Our Cables froze 
in the hawse. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v., A Bold 
Hawse, is when_ the Hole is lofty above Water. 1748 
Anson's Voy. in. iv. 330 We were in a leaky ship, with three 
cables in our hawses. 284Z F. Cooper Jack o' Lantern I. 
140 Two men appeared near the Knight-heads looking at 
the vessel’s hawse. 
t2. A cable, a hawser. Obs. 

2598 Florio, Alzana .. a halse or cable to draw a bote or 
ship withall [1612 A Izaniere . .a halse or halsier in a ship], 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (1704) 346/1 Cat- 
holes are over the Ports in the Gun-Rooin . . to heave the 
Ship a stern by a Cable, or Hause. 

3. The space between the head of a vessel at 
anchor and the anchors, or a little beyond the 
anchors, esp. in phr. athwart (*f thwart') the hawse 
(cf. alhwari-hawse, s.v. Athwart C), to cross the 
hawse , etc. Also fig. 

2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Brave Sea-fight Wks. m. 39/1 
In the darke night they might haue chained two or three 
Frigots together, and turning them vpon them; vpon the 
Ebbe, thwart their hawse, might much haue endangered 
them. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677)332 Both fell foul 
one anothers houlses, through which mischance her boltsprit 
gave our mizen shrouds a [etc.]. 2666 Land. Gaz. No. 21/4 

He fell thwart the Alan of Wars Halse. 2667 Ibid. No. 260/4 
The Vice Admiral, .intended thervto cross the Hause. 27x2 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 350 Then I laya-thwart the Enemy^s 
Harse. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxv, Nothing would suit 
Nelson but this four-decked ship ; so we crossed the hawse 
of about six of them, and .. were abreast of her. 1859 
Reade Love me little (Ward) ix. 112 ‘There are mischief- 
makers behind’. ‘Ay?.. I'll teach them to come across my 
hawse’. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., If a vessel 
drives at her anchors into the hawse of another she is said 
to ‘ foul the hawse 1 of the vessel riding there ; hence the 
threat . . ‘ If you foul my hawse, I’ll cut your cable*. 

4. ‘ The situation of the cables before the ship’s 
stem, when she is moored with two anchors out 
from forward, one on the starboard, and the other 
on the port bow’ (Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 1867). 
b. Phr. Clear hawse, when both cables lead directly 
(without crossing) to their respective anchors. 
Foul, open hawse (see quots.). + Full hawse, with 
all the cable run out (obs.). To clear the hawse, 
fresk (freshen) the hawse (see quots,). Cross , 
elbow , round turn in the hawse (see quot. 18S1, 
and Elbow sb. 2 e). 

*597 J* Payne Royal Exch. 33 The ship on hull, the 
helme on lee, full hawse in tumbling roades. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Burning in the Hawse, is when the Cable 
endures an extraordinary Stress. Clearing the Hawse, is 
the untwisting of two Cables, which being let out at 
two several Hawses, are wound about one another. Riding 
upon the Hawse , is when any weighty Substance falls 
directly before the Hawse, or lies across it. 2727-52 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., Fresh the Hmuse when there is reason to suspect 
the. cable may be fretted in those holes, they veer out 
a little, to let another part endure the stress. .Freshing 
the hawse is also used when new pieces are laid upon the 
cable in the hawse. 2748 Anson's Voy. 11. i. 1x6 These., 
gusts make it difficult for ships ,. to keep a clear hawse 
when anchored. 1788 Chambers' Cycl., Hawse, foul, im- 
plies that the cables lie across the stern, or bear upon each 
other, so as to be rubbed or chafed by the motion of the 
vessel. 1794 Rigging (f Seamanship II. 254* When a ship 
at her moorings has ^her. cables lead strait to her anchors, 
without crossing, she is said to ride with an open hawse. 2881 
Hamersly N aval Encycl. s.v., If from an open hawse a ship 
swings. 1 8o° she brings a cross in the hawse, a second half 
swing in the same direction makes an elbow, a third, around 
turn , a fourth, a round turn and an elbozv , and so on. 

5. altnb. and Comb., as hawse-bag, -block, 
-bolster, -box, -boxing, -buckler; hawse-fallen 
pa.pple., hawse-full a., hawse-hook, -timber; 
see quots. ; hawse-wood = hawse-timber. Also 
Hawse-hole, -piece, -pipe, -plug. 

18x9 Pantologta s.v., * Hawse-bags, are bags of canvas 
• made tapering, and stuffed full of oakum .. to prevent the 
sea from washing in at these [hawse] holes. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors H ord-bk., * H awse-blocks , bucklers, or pieces of 
wood made to fit over the hawse-holes when at sea, to back 
the hawse-plugs. * Hawse-bolsters, planks above and below 
the hawse-holes. Also, pieces of canvas stuffed with oakum 
and roped round, for plugging when the cables are bent. 
c xB&o H. bTUART Seaman's Catech. 55 The *hawse boxes, 
or deck pipe. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hawse-box , 
°£ u Hoo f P ieces plank bolted outside round each 
of the hawse-holes, to support the projecting part of the 
hawse-pipe. x88t Hamersly Naval Encycl *Haivse- 
Boxing . .was formerly a projection left upon the hawse- 
timbers in the wake of the hawse-holes. 1867 Smyth 
Bailor's U ord-bk., * Hawse-bucklers, plugs of wood to fit 
the hawse-holes, and hatches to bolt over, to keep the sea 
from spurting in. . Ibid. 373 To ride ‘’hawse-fallen; is when 
the water breaks into the hawse in a rough sea, driving all 
before it. 2692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. j. xvi. 81 
To Ride* Hawse- full, is when in a rough Sea the Water 
breaks into the Hawses. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
373 Riding hawse-full, pitching bows under, c 1850 



HAWSE. 


Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 *H muse- kook t the breast-hook 
over the hawse-holes. 1867 Smyth_ Sailor's Word-bk., 
* Hawse-timbers , the upright timbers in the bow, bolted on 
each side of the stem, in which the hawse-holes are cut. 
Hawse, sb.~, var. of Hause. 
t Hawse, v. Obs. Also 6 hause, 6-7 halse, 
7 haulse. [a. F. hausser, in 16th c. haulser , OF. 
hairier, kaucitr (12th c.) = Pr. alsar , ausar, It. 
alzare , Sp. alzar late L. type *altiare , f. alius 
high. For the initial Ji in Fr. see Haut; and cf. 
Hance v."] trans. To raise, exalt, hoist. 

C1500 Melttsine xxiv. 166 He made to be haused a lytel 
galyote out of the grete galeye with viii hores. 1513 More 
Rich. Ill, Wks. 62/1 Euery thing was hawsed aboue the 
mesuie : amercementes turned into fines, fines into raun- 
somes. 1548 Hall Citron Rich. Ill , xi b, Halsed .up 
their sailes. 1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxv. 568 Bomilcar 
. .having sea-roume, halsed up sailes. 

Hence +HawserA 3 Obs., exaltation, enhancement. 
c 1475 Parlenay 498 Puttyng my hole hert . . and thought 
ay To your honour, hawse, and encresealso. 

Hawse, var. of Halse sb. and v f 
Ha*WSe-hole« Naul. A cylindrical hole, of 
which there are two in the bows of a vessel, for the 
cable to run through. Phr. To enter {come, creep, 
get in') by the hawse-holes *. to enter the service at 
the lowest grade, to rise from before the mast. 

1664 E. Bushnell Contpl. Shipwright 8 Provided that 
the Kails .. fall not fowl of the halshols. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. xij. iv. 330 We made a great quantity of water through 
our hawse-holes. _ 1803 Phil. Trans. XCIII. 321 This., 
accident was owing to the hawse-holes being extremely 
large and low, the hawse-plugs not being in, and the holes 
being pressed under water by a crowd of sail on the ship. 
X833 Marry at P. Simple xvii, Working my way up as 
regularly as one who gets in at the hawsehole and crawls 
aft to the cabin windows. 1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. 
Fleet 341 Very few captains and flag-officers came in at the 
hawseholes. 

Ha*wse -piece. Naut. One of the timbers of 
a ship through which a hawse-hole is cut ; one of 
the timbers which compose the bow of a vessel and 
whose sides look fore and aft. 

1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1526/4 The Adventure Pink, Dogger 
built.. new Hawse pieces. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789), Ecubicrs .. also the hawse-pieces, through which 
those holes are cut. c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 
Hawse-pieces , the timbers which form the bow of the ship, 
whose sides stand fore and aft, or nearly so ; that is, parallel 
to the middle line of the ship. 

HaTVSe-pipe. Nant, A cast-iron pipe fitted 
into a hawse-hole to prevent the cable from abrad- 
ing the wood. 

1865 Comh. Mag. Apr. 465 The chain attached to the 
anchor, and made fast through a hawse-pipe to the bow or 
forepart of the vessel, acts as a pivot on which it swings. 
1888 Daily News 16 Feb. 2/7 Abbey Home, .left this morn- 
ing for Dover Harbour, with hawse-pipe broken. 

Ha*wse-plug'. Nant. A plug made to fit 
into the hawse-pipe to prevent water from entering. 

x6*7 Cavt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. ii. xo They [use] a 
Hause-plug at Sea. 1803 [see Hawse-hole). 1886 J. M. 
Ckulte.ie,v Seamanship Notes 8 When.. heavy weather [is) 
expected, .hawse-plugs [should be] put in. 

Hawser (hp'zaa). Nant. Forms: 4hauceour, 
hauucour,haucer, (5<?mw.anwser), 5-8 hauser, 
6 halsor, 6-9 halser, haulser, (7 haurser, bars er, 
-or, hasar, 7-8 hasserj, 5- hawser, [app. Anglo- 
Fr. hauceonr , f. OF. hander to Hawse, hoist ; in 
reference to the original purpose of a hawser. Cf. 
obs. F. hausserle , hauls erde * the drawing, or haling 
of Barges, or great Boats vp a riuer by the force of 
men ashore 7 (Cotgr.) from same source. Evidently 
from an early period associated in form and sense 
with Hawse sb . 1 : cf. sense 1 b, and Hawse sbA 2.] 

1 . A large rope or small cable, in size midwdy 
between a cable and a tow-line, between 5 and 10 
inches . in circumference ; used in warping and 
mooring ; in large ships now made of steel. 

1338 MS. Sacrist's Roll, Durham, Item j cabilus mag n us 
xl cubitorum. Item j hauceour xxx cubitorum. *355-6 
Ibid., Item j hauucour et j alia corda. 1373 in Riley Loud. 
Mein. (1868) 369, 2 haucers pour boyropes, 2 touropes, 3 
werpropes. 1465 Mann . Househ. Exp. 200 An anwser 
weying iij. stone, viij. li. 1485-6 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) x8 Cables of sundrie sortes vj, Caggyng cable j, 
Hauser j. Ibid. 36 Hawsers for the botes takle iiij. 1592-3 
Act 35 Eliz. c. 8 Preamb., Cables, Halsors, and Cordage. 1615 
Chapman Odyss. 11, 609 With well-wreath’d halsers hoise 
Their white sails. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 46 Ships., 
have a Hasar or Rope ready to send one end ashore. 1745 
P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 178 We .. carry’d out two 
Hawsers and Anchors to heave the Ship off. 1831 Tre- 
lawny Adv. Younger Son I. 230 He desired me to make 
fast a halser .. to the ring-bolts of her bob-stays. 1855 
Singleton Virgil II. 393 Saturnia_ snaps the halser. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm . Sc. (1879) I. vi. 205 With three huge 
hawsers the ship’s stern was made fast. 

b. Used by confusion for Hawse sbj 3. 

1634 Otway Atheist n. i, Laying your self atwart my 
Hawser, 1787 Sir J. Hawkins Johnson 443 note , A barqe 
. . in great danger of running, as they call it, athwart the 
hawser and of oversetting. 

• 2 . Comb., as hawser-fashion adv., hawser-like 
adj. ; hawser-bend, a kind of hitch or knot ; 
hawser-clamp, a gripper for a hawser to prevent 
its veering out (Knight Did . Meek. 1875) ; + haw- 
ser-hole ~ Hawse-hole ; hawser-laid a., made 
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of three or four strands laid up into one ; -j* haw- 
ser-work, towing. 

*793 Smeaton Edystone L. 197 A rope laid *hawser 
fashion is a rope consisting of any number of yarns accord- 
ing to the strength required, which divided into three 
strands, and each being twisted equally, are prepared to be 
laid into a rope. *8oz Mitchell in Naval Ckron. VII. 52 
Daley was looking out at the *hawser-hole. 5760 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) s. v. Ropes, Ropes are either cable- 
laid or * hawser-1 aid. cs86o H. Stuart Seamans Catech. 
52 When three cablets are laid up together, it is called 
‘ hawser-laid ’ rope. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. 
(ed. 2) 360 Running rigging is hawser-laid, right-handed. 
2675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. m. (1688) 4x1 The seamen, 
whom he encouraged at their *Halser-work. 

Hawslock: see Halse sb. 6. 

Hawaon, obs. form of Hausen. 

Hawt(e, obs. ff. Haught ,* var. Haut v. Obs. 

Hawtane, -en, var. Hautain a. Obs. 

Hawtere, obs. form of Altar. 

Hawthorn Forms : 1 hasu-, bo3a- 

tSorn, 3 haw}-, 4 has porn, 4-6 hau-, haweporn, 
-thorne,(7 hath orn), 5- hawthorn. j8. 1 ha?s-, 
hmsupofn, 5 heiporne, 6 hai-, haythorne. [OE. 
haga-, hxgu-, hxgporn, f. haga Haw sb. 1 + porn 
Thorn. Cf. MDu. hagedom, “Dxx.haagdoorn, MHO. 
hage'ypdorn, hagdorn (Ger. hagedom ), ON. hag- 
pom (Sw. hagtom, Da. hageiom ).] 

1 . A thorny shrub or small tree, Cratzegus Oxya - 
cantha , N.O. Rosacex, extensively used for forming 
hedges; the White-thorn. It bears white, and, in 
some varieties, red or pink blossom (called 1 may ’) ; 
its fruit, the haw, is a small round dark red berry. 
(Also extended to other species of Cralxgus.) 

a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 19 Alba spina, ha^udorn. C950 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 16 HueSer somni3as..of haga- 
Sornum fic-beamas. 13. . Guy }Varw. (A.) 4532 piderward 
sir Gij him drouj, And loked vnder an hawe-born bou^. 
13.. Gaw. «$• Gr. Knt. 744 pe hasel & J>e ha3-)>orne. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xvl 173 A man .. As hore as an hawe- 
thorne. c 1450 Merlin 681 A bussh. .of white hawthornefull 
of floures. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 68 And every shepherd 
tells his tale Under the hawthorn in the dale. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barb ado esty&Tpz Nor any tree bigger than a small Hathorn. 
1728-46 Thomson Spri/tgZg The hawthorn whitens. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Prad. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 317 The Hawthorn 
is justly considered the best plant for hedges. 

fl. a 700 Epinal Gloss. 19 Alba spina, haejuthorn. C715 
Corpus Gloss. 114 Alba spina, heafeojSorn. cx 000 Sax. 
Leechd. II. 54 Hsespornes blostman. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 572/45 Ctnus , an haythorne & an hawe. 1573 
Tusser Huso, xxxiv. (1878) 76 The box and bay, Haithorne 
and prim, for clothes trim. 1584 R. Scot Discov. IVitchcr. 
xii. xvjii. (1886) 2x8 Haythorne, otherwise white[t)horne 
gathered on Maie daie. 1688 R. Holme A rvtoury hi. 386/2 
Before., finding out of the Needle., our Fore-fathers are said 
to make use of an Hay-thorn, or a Thorn Prick. 

2 . singling. Short for hawthomfly. 

1884 Senior in Fisheries Exhib. Lit. 11 . 399 The Gran- 
nom, Yellow-dun, Hawthorn, and Sedge. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as hawthorn bough , bud, 
bush , hedge, etc. ; hawthorn china, a kind- of 
Oriental porcelain, in which the decoration re- 
presents flowering branches of the Japanese plnm- 
tree in white on a dark blue ground ; hawthorn- 
fly, a small black fly appearing on hawthorn-bushes 
when the leaves first come out ; an artificial imita- 
tion of this fly used by anglers ; hawthorn-gros- 
beak, the hawfinch (? C/.S.) ; hawthorn pattern, 
a pattern in which the hawthorn is represented in 
flower ; the pattern used in hawthorn china. Also 
Hawthorn-tree. 

13.. [see x). c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 650 Were it of 
wodebynde or hawethorn [Latisdowne heiporne] Ieues. 1423 
Jas. I, Kingis Q, xxxi, And so with treis set Was all the 
place, and hawthorn hegis knet. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. 
i. 4 This greene plot shall be our stage, this hauthorne brake 
our tyring house. 1653 Walton Angler iv. 116 You may 
also make the hawthorn-flie, which is all black and not big, 
but very small, the smaller the better. Ibid. 118 The smal 
black fly, or hawthorn fly is to be had on any Hawthorn 
bush, after the leaves be come forth. 1770 Goldsm. Des. 
Vill. 13 The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp’ring lovers made. 1890 Dorothea 
Gerard Lady Baby I. viii. 187 The hedges were strung with 
pearls of hawthorn-buds. 2892 A. T. Fisher Rodff River 
177 The Hawthorn-fly., at times proves so good a killer that 
I have placed it on the list. 1896 Daily Nexus 5 May 7/3 
The characteristic of the. Sakura silks is. the design of 
Japanese plum blossom with a fine and delicate tracery of 
stems, very similar to the * hawthorn 1 pattern familiar upon 
china. 

Hence Hawtborned a., furnished or planted with 
hawthorns. Hawthorny a., characterized by haw- 
thorns, redolent of the scent of hawthorn blossom. 

1831 Fr. A. Kemble Jrnl. in Rec. Girlhood (1878) III. 42 
Read one of Miss Mitford's ha wthorny sketches out of ‘Our 
Village* .. they always carry one in fresh air and green 
fields. 1885 W. P- Breed Aboard 4- Abroad 23 A narrow 
path, with high hawthorned inclosures on each nand. 

Hawthorn-tree. = Hawthorn i. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I- 35°/* 85 Onder an haw3f>orn- [v.r. 
hafl>orn-] treo. 1562 Turner Herbal ir. 73 b. Our haw thorn 
tre leseth hys Ieues euery yere. 1786 Boswell Tour 
Hebrides 27 Aug., There is a hawthorn-tree, which rises 
like a wooden pillar through the rooms of the castle. 1876 
Mackay Poems , Seer. Hawthorn i, O thou snow-white 
hawthorn tree ! __ 

Comb. X787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 99 The Thorn or Haw- 
thorn Tree fly. 


+ Haw-tree.- Obs. [f. Haw sb . * or - + Tree.] 

1 . The hawthorn. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 005 Up to the hawe-tre he steghth. 
cl 3*5 Gloss. IK ds BibUsso. in Wright Vcc. 362 Awe-tre 
[v.r.hmvetheal.cme&r. i388Wycuf Ban. xiii. (Smnnrsa) 54 
Vtldur an haw tree. 1530 Palsgr. 230/1 Hawe tree, tspinc 
blanche. 3570 Leviks Manip. 46/37 An Haw tree, sentis. 

2 . Applied by Hudson to theWhitebeam ( T^'ms 
Aria) and the Service tree (P. torminalis). 

1762 \V. Hudsoh Flora Angl. (3738) 234 Cralzgns fotlls 
cerdatis .. wild Haw -tree or Service. 3E79 Britten & 
Holland Plant -71. 


Hawur, var. of Hagher a. Obs., skilful. 
Hawvelle, var. Havel j< 5 . 1 Obs. 

Havwea, rare obs. pi. of Half sb. 

Hax, obs. form of Ax. 

c 2475 Voc. in Wr.*Wulcker S07/27 Hec secures, a hnx. 
Haxter, variant of Hackster, Obs. 

H ax yn. = ns hen, obs. plur. of Ash. 

*5*S Pilton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 63 For ye 
ledde haxyn. .tiii*. iiii d . 

Hay (h^ 1 )* sb .1 Forms: i kies, his, h€s, 
(heis, hoes), 2-4 hei, 3-7hey(e,4hai, 4-511673(6, 
4-7 haye, 5 hei3(e, heygh, heoy, 6-7 haie, 4- 
hay. [Com. Teut. : OE. hieg. Mg, hig, = OS. 
hottwi, (MLG. hoi, houwe , MDu. hSy, hoot, hoey, 
Du. hoot), OHG. kgzui, hottwi (properly, nom. hgui, 
gen. houwes , MHG. hoti , hou, houwe, G. heu), ON. 
hey (Sw., Da. ho), Goth, hawi (gen. haujis) 
OTeut. *haujo m , app. an adj. used subst. = (that) 
which can be mowed, f. stem of yb. *hauw^, OE. 
heaw - to Hew, cut down, mow.] 

1 . Grass cut or mown, and dried for use as fodder ; 
formerly (as still sometimes) including grass fit for 
mowing, or preserved for mowing. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xxxvifi). 2 Swe swe heg hre5lice 
adrusiaS- £9Sp Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 10 Uses, .gxrs vel 
heig micil on o«m styd. c 97$ Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 30 
hat Jondes hoe3 )>at to daje is and to marten vel marne 
bj<5 in ofne sended. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 178 On .vi. 
nihtne monan do bonne hi£ on J>in be8. c 1205 Lay. 24441 
per com hey, per com gras. 1382 Wyclif Mark vi. 39 He 
comaundide to hem, that thei schulden make alle men sitte 
to mete aftir cumpenyes vpon greene hey. <*1400 Three 
Kings Cologne 12b Seynt Elene..founde fe same heije pat 
crist was leyde in yn pe manger, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xx. 450 Ye be not worthe a botelle of heye. 1535 
Coverdale r Kings xviii. 5 Go thorow the Ionde vnto all 
the welles of water & ryuers, yf happlye we maye finde hay. 

C *645 Howell Lett. 1. 47 They leave it dry many dayes 
like Hey. 1725 Swift Lett. Wks. 1841 II. 57 5, I gave 
over all hopes of my hay., for I reckoned the weather had 
ruined it. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1270 Amid the 
fragrant hay. 1830 Tennyson Owl 1. g Rarely smells the 
new-mown hay. 1897 Grant Allen in Strand Mag. Oct. 
404/r Mice, shrews and lizards. .can conceal themselves less 
easily than they were wont to do in the long hay before the 
cutting. 

2 . Burgundian or Burgundy hay , Lucerne, or 
Sainfoin: see Burgundy, Burgundian A. Camels 
hay , an oriental grass or rush : see Ca siel 5. 

3 . Phrases and Proverbs. To carry hay in one's 
horns', to be ill-tempered or dangerous (Lat. 
fsettutti habet in cornu, Horace ; from an ox apt 
to gore, whose horns were bound about with hay). 
To look for a needle in a bottle ( bundle ) of hay : 
see Needle. To make hay : {a) lit., to mow grass 
and dry it by spreading it about and exposing it to 
the sun’s heat ; (b) fig., to make confusion. To 
make hay of : to throw into confusion, turn topsy- 
turvy, upset. To make hay while the sun shines : 
to lose no time, to seize or profit by opportunities. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 6 Whan the sunne shinth 
make hay. 1648 Herrick Hesper Oberon's ^ Pal. (1869) 
176 He's sharpe as thorn, And fretfull carries hay in 's 
home. 2673 R. Head Canting Acad. 138 She .. was re- 
solv’d., to make Hay whilest the Sun shin’d. 2703 Maun- 
drell Jour it. Jems. (1732) 144 No Hay being here made. 
1817 Mar. Edgeworth Rose , Thistle, etc. r. ii, Oh 1 father, 
how you are making hay of my things l x386 Pall Mall G. 

9 June 3/2 Sussex made hay of the Gloucestershire bowling. 
1891 J. M. Dixon Diet. Idiomatic Eng. Phr. s.v., Between 
hay and grass, in an unformed state; hobble-de-hoy. 
F[amiliar). An Americanism, said of youths between boy- 
hood and manhood. 


L allrib. and Comb. a. attributive, as hay-botlle, 
ttndle, farm , -green, -ground, -land, - market , 
•itad, -meadow, -month, -season, -stalk, -wisf \ (used 
the cultivation, carriage, storage, etc. of hay) 
ly -basket, -boat, - cart , - chamber , - crook , - hook , 
nife, - press , -spade, -wagon, -wain, -yard. b. 
jjective genitive (as name of a person, or of a 
echanical contrivance), as hay-binder, - carter , 
ryer, -farmer, - loader , -mower, -pitcher, - presscr ; 
aker, - stacker , - ledder , - tier , -tosser. c. objects e, 
hay-binding , -carting, -pitching, -tedding. » 
strumental, as hay fed pa. pple., hay feed v. ©- 
irasynthetic, as hay-coloured, -scented adjs. _ 

726 Leoni tr. Albertis Archit. 

iwL 1552 Hulqet, ’Haye bottell, foetiutculum. 1653 
, More^ nt id. Ath. xii. vi. § 6 While he was maV.in* baj- 
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hay; 


bottles in the bam. 1696-7 A ct S-q Will. Ill , c. 17 Preamb., 
# Hay Cartes and Straw Cartes which are dayly brought into 
and stand in a Street called the Hay-Mafkett.' 1880 
Jefferies Gt. Estate 359 AVe entered the meadows, where 
the men were at haycart. 1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4187/4 A.. 
House, with . . Bams, Stables; '^Hay-Chambers. 1887 Daily 
News 20 July 6/1 *Hay colour is the fashionable tint for the 
straw of rustic hats. 1641 Best Farm . Bks. (Surtees) 37 As 
for stackes. they..cutte them eaven downe to the bottome 
with "an hey-spade made for that purpose; but for pykes, 
they usually pull out the hey with *hey-crookes. 1634 VT. 
Wood Nnv Eng.' Prosp. (1E65) 41 Very good arable 
grounds and * Hay-ground. 1688 R. Holme Armoury HI. 
334/2 The *Hay Hook is. .for the pulling out of Hay made 
either in a Rick, Stack, or Mow. 182B Webster, *11 ay- 
knife, a sharp instrument used in cutting hay out of a 
stack or mow. 1690 Act 2JV1II. <5- AT. Sess. 11. c. 8 § 15 
Noe person. .shall. .suffer his*.. Waggon Cart or Carr to 
stand.. in the place now called the *Hay Market neere 
Pickadilly.Joaden with Hay or Straw.. after two of the 
Clocke. 1832 J. Bree St. Herbert s Isle 14 Themerrj* *h ay- 
month gone, now August threw Her golden mantle over every 
plain. 1530 Palsgk. 230/1 *Hey mower, fauchevr defoyn. 
1831 Howitt Seasons (1837) 145 *Hay-scented fields. 1862 
Ansted Channel Isl. ii. viii. (ed. 2) 382 The delicate hay- 
scented fem ( Lastrza xmuld), 3508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. 
rii. Wks. (1876) 346 It shall perysshe and weder awaye as a 
fioure in the *hey season. 1641 "‘Hay-spade [see hay - 
crook). 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. s.v. Hay-knife , The 
hay-spade has a sharp blade, a handle, and a tread. , Ibid., 

* H ay-stacker, a portable derrick for the suspension of 
tackle in the use of the horse hay-fork in stacking. 3703 
Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 214 As small as an * Hay- stalk. 3875 
Knight Did. Aleck., * Hay-tedder, a machine to scatter hay 
to the sun and air. 1826-44 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 420 The 
* hay-tedding machine, invented, about 180c, by Salmon of 
Woburn. 1891 Daily Nrxs 28 Dec. 3/3 A farm labourer, 
*hay tier, and thatcher. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
37 It is very behoovefull to see that an *haywaine bee well 
raked. 1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xv. (1857) 2 6o The 
hay* wains .. pass and repass to and from the hay-field. 
3798 Beresford in Ed. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 403 
Robbing, plundering, and burning houses, *hay-yards, 
com, &c. ' 

5 . Special combs.: hay-barrack ( U. 5 *.) = Bar- 
rack I b ; hay-bearded a., having a beard of the 
colour or texture of -hay; hay-cap, a piece of 
canvas or tarpaulin put on the top of a haycock 
or haystack to protect it from rain ; hay-crome, 
an old kind of hay -rake (cf. Croaie) ; see also quot. 
1S25; t hay-dust, hay-seed; hay-goaf (tgolph, 
+ gulfe) , a hay-mow; hay- grass , grass preserved for 
hay ; hay-harvest, the season when hay is made, 
hay-making time ; hay-man, a man who sells hay, 
a hay-salesman ; hay -pack, a large bundle of hay 
packed in a sheet; hay-plant, an umbelliferous 
plant of Tibet, Prangos pabularia ; hay-rig, -rig- 
ging, a framework projecting from the sides of a 
wagon so as to increase its carrying capacity, a 
shelving ( U.S . ); hay-rope, a rope twisted of hay, 
a hay-band ; hay-tallat, a Hat-loft ; hay-tea r 
a decoction of hay used for cattle ; hay-time, the 
season at which hay is made and carried; hay- 
worm, a worm or caterpillar bred in hay. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) i29_This contriv- 
ance is called a *hay-barrack, in Pennsylvania, where they 
are equally used for the ' protection of hay as well as of 
com. 286-. O. W. Holmes Hunt after * the Captain * in 
Pages fr. Old Vol. Life (1891) 29 A grave, hard, honest, 
■•hay-bearded face. 2858 Tuoreau AJaitie IV. (1894) 116 
The white *hay-caps, drawn over small stacks of beans or 
com in the fields on account of the rain. ' 1599 Nasiie 
Lenten Stupe 40 They fell downe on their mary-bones and 
lift vp_ their •haycromes vnto him. a 1825 ForbY Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hay-crome. No rustic implement is now literally 
called by this name, hut a metaphorical use ‘of ‘the word is 
very’ common. The characters scrawled by an awkward 
penman are likened to ‘ hay-cTomes and pitchforks*. 1607 
Topsell Serpents (165S) 1715 The seed of grasse, commonly 
called *Hay-dust, is prescribed against the .biting of 
Dragons. 1563-87 Foxe^ 4. $At. (1684) III. 744 The poor 
man and woman were compelled to step into an *Hay-golph 
to hide themselves from their cruelty’. 1604 Parsons 3 
Confers, in. xv. 254 They two being taken togeather in a 
hay gulfe .. were carryed to the assises at Berry. 1895 East 
Anglian Gloss., Hay-goaf, hay mow. 2601 Holland 
Pliny II. 286 Among the kinds of *hey-grasse. 1883 Sun- 
day A fag. July 446/1 What a leap from the grass of an 
English meadow, .to the hay-grass in Bengal ! 1552 Huloet. 
*Hay harvest , fccntseciutn. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 278H15 master .. had begun the hay-harvest 
that very’ morning. 3800 G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 2S5 
The *haymen who sell the Kentish wheat. 1843 Lever 
C. O’ Af alley cii, Already some “hay-packs were thrown in. 
1892 Pall A fall G. so Feb. 3/1 We came in sight of some 
men, with hay-packs ready for the downward leap. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVIII. 490/1 The Prangos * Hay- plant is 
herbaceous and perennial . . The crop consists of the leaves, 
which . . have a highly fragrant smell, extremely similar 
to that of very good new clover hay. 1896 Advance. 
(Chicago) 19 Mar. 434/1 Two great farm wagons, provided 
with those wide projecting frames,' technically known as 
*hay-rigs. 1865 Thole au Cape Cod i. (1894) 4 We met 
several *hay-riggxngs and farm-wagons . . each loaded with 
three large, rough deal boxes. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 38 
Bynde her heed with a *heye rope .. to the syde of the 

E ennc. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle ii. (1661) 123 If your 
orse be sprained .. then bind him round in a nay rope. 
1 685 N. Cox Gent l . Peer eat. iv. (ed. 2) 29 To tuck it out of 
the Rick by little and little, as you_ have occasion to use 
it, makes it spend much better than it would otherwise do 
out of the *Hay-tallet. _ 1869 Blackmore Lcma D. xix, 
Being forced to dress in the hay-tallat. 3826 Loudon 
Encycl. Agric. (1844) 905 To make * hay* tea. X530 Palsgr. 
230/1 * Heytymc, temps de fetter. 1776 Adam Smith H ’. N. 


1. x. I. (1869) I. 121 The demand for country labour is 
greater at hay-time._ 3753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., 
It [hay] is a proper nidus of itself, sometimes, for a much 
larger species of insect called the *hay-\vorm, whose origin 
and changes have not, as yet, been properly observed. 
Hay, sb.~ Now arch, or dial. Forms : 1 hese, 
(heise, Lease), 3 heie, 4-7 hale, hey, 5 hey 3, 
he3e, 6-7 heye, 4- haye, 5- hay. [OE. hge 
{:-*kagi-z) ' a deriv. of the same root as haya 
Haw sb. 1 , Hag sb.~, and Hedge. In its ME. form 
the word became more or less identified with Fr. 
hail OLG. haga (cf. MDu. hdge) hedge, a word 
of cognate origin.] 

1 . A hedge," a fence. (In some 17th c. writers 
distinguished as a 1 dead hedge*.) 

£*725 Corpus Gloss. 606 Crates, hejas. 845 Charter in 

0. E. Texts 437 Et jacit be noroan he^e. c 1000 /Elfric 
Horn. II. 448 Wioutan mlnum he^um.' a 3250 Owl 4 
Alight. 817 The vox^kan crope bi the heie. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter lxxxviii[i], 41 [40] pou for-dide his haies. 1432-20 
Lydg. Chrott. Troy in. xxiv, Both on hayes and in freshe 
greues. 1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 13 § 7 The Heyes, Fences, 
Dikes or Hedges next adjoining, .any high or common fair- 
ing Way. 3598 Man wood Lawes Forest xx. § 5 (1615) 
X72/2 The wild beasts, .must have their free passage, .with- 
out any forestalling or foresetting of them .. either with 
dogges, gunne, crosbow, longbow, dead hey, quick hey, or 
any maner of engin or .let whatsoeuer., 3607 Nokden 
Surf. Dial, in Harrison's England it. Suppl. 196 A hedge 
implieth quickset and trees : but a hay a dead fence, that- 
may be made one yeere, and pulled downe another. 3801 
Strutt Sports 4- Past. 1. i. 37 The game was usually 
enclosed with a haye or fence-work of netting, at 825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hay, a hedge ; more particularly a 
clipped quickset hedge. 1867 Jean Ingelow Story Doom 
XL 23s The golden biihook, wherewithal He wont to cut his 
way, when tangled in The matted hayes. 1880 Harting 
Brit. Attitn. Extinct 11. 224 Great tracts of forest were .. 
inclosed within a pale, haye, or wall. 

2 . An enclosed space ; an enclosure ; a park. 

cxGzo'R.isvo'uSurz'.Dcvon § 107(1810) 10S (Exeter) Another 

[religious house] was for. .Nuns, which is now the kalender- 
hay. 1679 Blount A tie. Tenures 57 This Hay of Hereford 
was a great Woodland ground near the City, and heretofore 
reputed a forest. 3686 Plot Staffordsh. 38 The Plains or 
Hays below in great part being covered only with. .Ling. 
1837 Howitt Rur. Life v. in. (1862) 381 Five hays, or royal 
parks, each fenced in, and furnished with its lodge. x88i 
Daily News 19 Nov. 2/1 The sale of 3,270 acres to one of 
the Dukes of Kingston out of the hays of Bilhagh and 
'White Dodge . . [in] Sherwood Forest. 

+ 3 . Mil. An extended line of men. Obs. [Cf. 
F. haie.'] 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 55 Then draw up in Hay to 
the Rear. X753 Execution Dr. A. Caincron (lower Rec.), 
The Yeoman warders were formed into a Hay. 1867 
Smyth Sailor’s JVord-bk., Hay, a straight rank of men 
drawn up exactly in a line. 

4 . Comb, f Hay-brier (Jieybrcre), hedge-brier; 
haymaids, ground-ivy ; •{• bay-saule, a hedge- 
stake. . Also Hatbote, Hayward. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. cliii. (3495) 704 Sudes 
. .is an heysaule other a Stake sharped at eyther ende. 
24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 568/25 Bodarius, heybrere. 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Boi. v. xciii. 677 Wee in English 
rcall it].. Gill creepe by the ground, Catsfoote, Haymaides, 
and Alehoofe. 

•tHay, sb. 2 Obs. Forms: 4-^ haie, 5-S haye, 
6-7 hey(e, 5- hay. [AFr. haie : origin uncertain. 

. A conjecture is that it may have been an extension of Hay 
sb.- (cf., sense x there, quot. 1598), or of the equivalent F. 
haie l but evidence is wanting.] 

A net used for catching wild animals, esp. rabbits, 
being stretched in front of their holes, or round 
their haunts. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. II, Stat. t. c. 13 § i Nene use furettes 
haies rees hare pipes ne cordes. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 220/2 
Haye, net to catche conys wythe (3499 Pynson hay net, IV. 
hanet). 2531 Elyot Gov. 11. xiv. He which entendeth to take 
thefierse and mighty lyon pyteheth his haye or nette in the 
woode, amonge great trees and thomes. 1659 T. Pecke. 
Parti as si Puerp. 339 A Rabbet, who having escap’d a 
Weasel, fell into the Hayes, xyxo Act 9 Anne c. 27 § 5 
The pernicious Practice of driving and taking them with 
Hayes, Tunnells and other Nets, in the Fens, Lakes, and 
hroad Waters. 1774 AfS. Redsham Manor , Suff., Game- 
keeper to destroy hays, nets, and snares. 2821 Sporting 
Alag. IX. 11 Hays, nets, low-bells, hare-pipes. 
fig. x6ix Speed Hist.Gt. Brit . viii. iv. § 4. 389 Harold. . 
tooke counsel how he might traine into his Haye the sonnes 
of Queene Emma, a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant v. 

1, How *1 you then subdue them ? By policy ; set Hays, and 
Traps, and Springs, And pitfals for ’em. 

b. Comb. Hay-net, in same sense. 

2499 [see above]. 2813 Sporting Alag. XLII. 214 In his 
pocket were found several bag nets and a hay net. a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Hay-net, a hedge-net. A long low 
net, to prevent hares or rabbits from escaping to covert, in 
or through hedges. 

Hay, hey, sbA Forms: 6 heye, 6-S haye, 7 
haie, 6- hay, 7- hey. [Of uncertain origin : haye 
d' allcmaignt is used in 15th c. Fr. by Marot.) 

I. A country dance having a winding or serpentine 
movement, or being of the nature of a reel. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Gamesche 270, I cannot let the 
the knave to play To dauns the hay and run the ray. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Thai dancit al cristyn mennis dance, 
the northt or Scotland .. ihonne ermistrangis dance, the 
alman haye, jhe^ bace of voragon. [etc.]. 1596 Davies 

Orchestra Ixiv, in Arb. Gamer Y. 30 He taught them 
Rounds and winding Heyes to tread. 2609 C. Butler 
Pem. Afotx. v. (1623) Lij, They doe most nimbly bestirre 
themselves, sporting and playing in and out as if they were 


dancing the Hey. 2656 Davenant Siege Rhodes iv. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 418 Scourge him As boys do tops ; or make 
him dance The Irish hey over a .field of thistles Naked. 
1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xvil.. 237 One of the most 
pleasing movements in country-dancing - . is what they call 
‘the hay’: the figure of it, altogether, is a cypher of S’s, 
or a number of serpentine lines interlacing or intervoMng 
each other. ? 2810 Mak. Edgeworth AI. Lewis (1849) *5t 
He . . danced the Hays round two elbow chairs.^ 1881 
Besant & Rice Cha/l. Fleet n. iv, The hymns they sang 
might have been a hey or a jig in a country dance. 

■ b. iransf. and fig. To dance the hay or hays: to 
perform winding or sinuous movements (around or 
among numerous objects) ; to go through varied 
evolutions like those of a dance. 

1597 C. Leigh in Hakluyt^Fqy. III. 200 Through, variety 
of judgements and euill marinersliip we were faine to dance 
the hay foure dayes together.. 2607 Chapman Bussy 
D’Ambois Plays 1873. II. 14 The King and subject, Lord 
and euerie slaue Dance a continuall Haie. 27x8 Entertainer 
No. 28 T 12 To make him thus dance the Hay of Scepticism 
and Latitude. , 1813 Hansard Pari. Debates XX VI. 614 
Lord EUenborough considered the Bill as a most arbitrary 
measure; it tended to make property dance the hays, and 
to alter every description of tenure. 1887 Browning Par- 
ley Bigs, Daniel Bartoli xv, To be duchess was to dance the 
hays Up, down, across the heaven amid its host., 
c. Comb, hay-fashion adv." 

2777 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary ( 18E9) II. 396 He., 
made his horse dance in and out by every other tree, Hay 
fashion. 

t 2 . Hay-ae-gny, -guise. Forms: 6 hay the 
gy, haydeguies, -guyes, hey-day guise, heide- 
gyes, 6-7 heydeguies, 7 haydegues, -digyes, 
hey-de-gay, -gey, -guize, hydegy, hy-day-gies, 
erron. hadegynes. [lit. Hay of Guy or ? Guise.) 
A particular kind of hay or dance, in vogue in 
1 6th and early 17th c. Obs . 
a 1529 Skelton Agst. Venom. Tongues 13 Enforce me 
Nothing to write but hay the gy of thre. 3579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. June 27 With Heydeguyes, and trimly trodden 
traces, c 1580 Robin Goodfellcnu 101 in Percy Rel. (1765) 
III. ‘205 By tvells and rills in meadowes greene, We nightly 
dance our hey-day guise. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. v. Argt., 
Whilst the nimble Cambrian rills Dance hy-day-gies 
amongst the hills, a 2628 J. Davies Eglogues Wks. (1772). 
112 With an heydeguies, pipt by Tom-piper, or a lorrel-lad. 
1633 J* Fisher Fuintus Troes ill. Lx. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XU. 507 Be bonny, buxom, jolly, Trip haydegues belive. 
363B Ford Fancies iv. i, Not in a hey-de-gay of scurvy gal- 
lantry. 1694 Ladies Diet. 217 Hadegynes , a Country dance. 

Hay, u.i [f. Hay sbA] 

1 . Irans. To furnish or supply with hay ; to put 
(land) under hay. 

2708 Land. Gaz. No. 4409/4 An Estate to be sold.. welt 
Hay’d and Wooded. 2857 B. Taylor Forth. Trav. (1858) 
243 The postillion stopped . .to hay his horses. 3861 Times 
27 Sept., Part of the land is hayed, the hay put in large 
cocks of about four tons each. 

2 . ittlr. To make hay. (Chiefly in gerund or 

fr.pplei) 

2556-1677 [see Haying vbl. $£.]. 2828 Webster, Hay , to 
dry or cure grass for preservation. -x8 86 Pall Alatl G. 
23 July 1/2 A great many of the Irish voters in towns go 
regularly haying, harvesting, hopping. 

3 . trans . To make into hay. 

2884 W. Barrows Oregon 332 The bunch grass, .is hayed 
by the sun uncut. 1893 Times 11 July 4/1 In making hop 
bines into hay the bines must be got together directly they 
are ‘ hayed \ 

+ Hay, v." Obs. [OE. h^gian, f. haga Haw,' 
liege Hay sb. 2 ] trans. To enclose or fence in by 
•a hedge ; to hedge. 

a 1050 Liber Scintillarum xvi. (1889) 8o Hesa [seft] 
earan jn n e mid hornum. c 1425 AfS. Bib/ . Reg. 12 B 1 If. 78. 
Septo .. to heghyn. i6ro W. Folkingham Art of Survey 
ir. ii. 49 Collaterage Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking. . 
haying, hedging or shawing. Ibid., Compound Contiguall 
Boundage is more significant, as side-haying, head-shaw- 
ing, etc. 

tHay, vC‘ Obs. [f. Hay intr. To set 

1 hays ’ or nets for rabbits, etc. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 221/1 Hayyn for conys, cassio. 
2552 Huloet, Hayen for conyes, cassio. 1572 Lease Manor 
Hawsted, Suffolk in Promp. Parv. 221 note, Hawking, 
haying [=rabbit-netting]. 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb 1. 
ut. We shall scout here, as though we went a-baying. 

t Hay, vA Obs. [f. Hay jiM] intr. To dance 
the hay. Hence Haying vbl. sb. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) I. 492 W T hat pretty 
country-dancings, and hayings, your five million of million 
of corpuscles make ! 1777 Mad. D’Arblav Early Diary 
(1889) II. 199 W r e danced round the room, Hayed in and 
put with the chairs, and all that. 

tHay, ini. and sb. 5 Obs. [a. It. hai (pron. af) 
thou^ hast (it). Cf. L. habely exclaimed when a 
gladiator was wounded.] 

A. int. An exclamation on hitting an opponent. 
2598 B. Jonson Ev. Matt in Hum. iv. vii, O, it must be 
done like lightning, hay 1 
33 . sb. A home-thrust. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Tul. 11. iv. 27 Ah the immortall 
Passado, the Punto reuerso, the Hay. - 
Hay, obs. or dial, form of Have. 

Hay, obs. var. Heigh, Hey ; see also Haye. * 
Hay-a*sthma. [In F. asthme de foin, Ger. 
heuasthma.'] = Hay-fever. 

2827 Southey Lett. (ed. Warter) IV. 61, I escaped from 
the hay-astbma with a visit of one month. 1840 Tweedie's 
Syst. Pract. Med. JII. S6 In cases of hay-asthma, Dr. Ellis- 
ton recommends the diffusion of chlorine in the air of the 
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patient's apartment. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 760/1 The name 
* summer catarrh ' is perhaps preferable to the more com- 
monly used ‘hay fever' and ‘ hay asthma 
Hay-band. [Band sb A 2.] A rope of twisted 
hay used to bind up a truss or bundle of hay. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 37 They twine two longe 
hey-bandes and cast over the toppe of it. 1836 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Streets (1850) 30 Decayed cabbage-leaves, broken 
haybands, and all the indescribable litter of a vegetable 
market. 

Hay* -barn, A bam in which hay is stored. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb . 1. (1586) 13 My Hey- 
bame, which hath in the upper roomes ms* Hey, and 
beneath, Waynes, Cartes. 1774 Johnson Tour Wales 
1 Aug. in Boswell (1848) 418/2 The hay-barn, built with 
brick pillars from space to space, and covered with a roof. 
1842-4 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (1891) III. 22 The hay- 
barns are now, as a rule, constructed entirely of iron. 

Hay '-bird. 

1. A name given locally to various small birds 
that build their nests with hay, esp. of the genera 
Sylvia and Fhylloscopus , as the Blackcap, Garden 
Warbler, and Willow- Wren. 

1802 G. Montagu Ornith . Diet. (1833) s. V., A much more 
compact structure than the Hay-bird usually makes. Ibid. 
s.v. Pettychaps, Lesser, Dr. Latham says [the lesser Petty- 
chaps] is called in Dorsetshire the Hay-bird. _ 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 24 Blackcap. .Hay bird (Northants). 
1889 H. Saunders J\Ian. Brit. Birds 64 In many places the 
Willow-Wren is also known as the Hay-bird. 

2. The Pectoral Sandpiper or Grass-snipe, Iringa 
maciilata. (New Jersey, U.S.) 

Haybote. Also 5 heybote. [f. Hay sb . 2 + 
Bote, Boot sb J] Wood or thorns for the repair 
of fences ; the right of the tenant or commoner to 
take such material from the landlord’s estate, or the 
common. By legal writers also called Hedge-bote. 

? 1170 Charter in Mon. Angl. (1830) VI. i. 263-4 [H]usbo- 
tam et heybotam ad sufheientiam in bosco meo de Dicton. 
1Z 35 ~ 5 ? Rent alia, Glaston. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 83 Hay- 
bote similiter sine vasto. 1484 Lease of Scotter Manor 
(N.W. Line. Gloss.), 12 carect subbosci pro le heybote. 
1594 West znd Ft. Symbol. § 53 Housebote, haibote, and 
plowbote, may be demanded by the name of estovers. 1607 
Cowell Interpr. ., Haye boote. .is used in our common lawe 
for a permission to take thorns and freeth to make or repair 
hedges. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2), Mansfield , Nottingh. 
..has. .the privilege of having housebote and haybote out 
of his majesty’s forest of Sherwood. 1845 Stephen Comm. 
Laws Eng. 1. iv. (1895) I. 251 When this allowance [of 
wood] is for. .repairing hedges and fences, it is termed hay- 
bote or hedge-bote. 

Haycock [f. Hat si .' 1 + Cock si. 2 ] 

A conical heap of hay in the field. 

CX470 Harding Chron. cLXxiti. ii, Walter Wareyn among 
the hay kockes bushed. 1523 FitzherB. //«jA § 2s Toward 
nyght make it in wyndrowes and than in smal heycockes. 
1632 Milton V Allegro 90 To the tanned haycock in the 
mead. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 98 Of an oval form, 
resembling the construction of an haycock. 1851 D. J erkold 
St. Giles xxx. 306 Perched upon a Kent haycock. 
Hay-day, obs. form of Hey-day. 
Hay-de-guy, haydigyes : see under Hay sbA 
Haydenite (h^-denait). Min. [Named 1822 
after H. H. Hayden.] A yellowish variety of 
ebabazite. 

1822 Cleaveland Min. 478 Haydenit^.. occurs in reddish 
or garnet colored crystals. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 435 
H aydenite is a yellowish variety in small crystals . . from 
Jones’s Falls, near Baltimore, Md. 

+ Haye. Obs. Also / hayen, hay. [a. Du. 
haai, pi. -en, WFlem. haaie, in Kilian 1599 haeye, 
whence also Sw. haj , mod.Ger. hat (in 1711 hdyc^, 
all = shark ; cf. ON. har, harr * dog-fish and ha- 
in comb, marking fish of the shark kind, as hdkarl 
shark, etc.] A shark, or a particular species of 
shark. (Also hay -fish.) 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 504 They have of Hayens 
or Tuberons which devour men, especially such as fish for 
Pearles. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 6 The greedy 
Hayen called Tuberon or Shark. 1694 Acc.Sev. Late Voy. 
n. (171 j) 139 They do not fling away the Hays in Spain, but 
sell them. 1705 Bosman Guinea 282 When the Haye seizes 
his Prey he is obliged to turn himself on his Back. 1731 
Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 193 There are in the 
Cape sea two sorts of Sharks. The Cape- Europeans call 
’em Hayes. 1799 W. ToogE View Russian Evtp. III. 105 
The Frozen Ocean., teems with, .the sea-dog., sea-hog, hay- 
fish. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Haye , a peculiar 
ground-shark on the coast of Guinea. 

Hayel/obs. form of Hail. 

Hayer^-yr, var. Haire, Obs. 

Hayesine (hei-zam). Min. [Named 1S44, 
after A. A. Hayes.] A hydrous borate of calcium 
found in globular fibrous masses. 

1844 F. Alger Min. 318 Hayesine .. occurs in globular 
masses of a fibrous structure. 1873 Fownes' Client, (ed. 11) 
341 Much borax is now manufactured .. from .. hayesine, 
which occurs in southern Peru. 

Hay*ey, a. nonce-iud . [f- Hay sb . 1 + -y ; cf. 

clayey.] Of the nature of or resembling hay. 

1611 Cotgr., Feneux , hayie, full of hay. 

Hayfar(r)e, -fer, -fre, obs. forms of Heifer. 
Hay-fever, [f. Hay sb. 1 ] A disorder of the 
early summer, charactei ized by a catarrhal condi- 
tion of the ocular, nasal, and respiratory mucous 
membranes, accompanied generally by asthmatic 
symptoms ; usually caused by the pollen of grasses 


and some flowers, sometimes also by the dust, of 
other substances or the odorous emanations of some 
fruits and animals. 

First described under the name of Summer Catarrh by 
Bostock in Trans. Medico-Chi rurg. Soc. 1819, X. 161, and 
1828, XIV. 437. Gordon in 1829 used the names Hay- 
asthma, Hay fever. 

1829 Gordon in Med. Gas. IV. 266. 1835 Syd. Smith, 
Lett. N0. 354, I am suffering from my old complaint hay- 
fever (as it is called). 1840 Tweedie's Syst. Bract. Med. 
III. 84 The Summer Catarrh, hay-fever, or hay-asthma as it 
is termed from its supposed connexion with the effluvium of 
new hay. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) III. v. 
ix. 379 The King enjoyed an exemption from his annual 
attack of hay-fever. 

Hayfield. [f. Hay jA 1 ] A field in which 
haymaking is going on, or in which grass is stand- 
ing to be cut for hay. 

1784 Cowper Task 1. 295 From the sun-burnt bay-field 
homeward creeps The loaded wain. 1853 Lytton Ply Novel 
1. iv, They were now in the hayfield. 

Hay-fork. [f. Hat xA 1 ] A long-handled fork 
used lor turning over hay to dry, or in pitching and 
loading it. 

1552 Huloet, Hay {orcks.,furca,furcula. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. xvii. (1878) 37 Sharp sikle and weeding hooke, haie 
fork and rake. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits iv. {Race) Wks. 
Bohn II. 26 If a farmer has so much as a hayfork, he sticks 
it into a King Dag. 

b. A large fork elevated by a. horse and pulley 
in unloading hay from a wagon to a mow, or vice 
versd (Knight Diet. Mcch. 1875). 

c. attrib., as bay-fork frame, a frame (of a 
tricycle) made in the shape of a hay-fork. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 330/2 [Tricycle] A hayfork frame 
carries the wheels on short independent axles. 

Hay-house. [fi Hay jA 1 ] A building in 
which hay is stored, a hay-barn ; spec . a structure 
having a roof supported on pillars, and without 
side or end walls. 

a xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 237/36 Penile, he^hus. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 169/2 An Hay how se,fencrium. 1588 Bursar's 
Roll in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 26 (There were 
.. a] haye house [and a hen-house]. x6xx Cotgr., Foinil, 
a Hay-stacke . . Hay-loft, Hay-house. 

f Hayhove. Obs. In 4 heyhowe, hayhof, 5 
beyhove, -offe, -ouo, haihoue. See also Ale-hoof. 
[f. Hay sb. 2 + Hove jA] The herb Ground Ivy. 

cx 325 Gloss. IV. de Biblcsw. in Wright Voc. 162 Eyre 
terestre, heyhowe. a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. 18 Edera nigra, 
Edera terrestris , idem sunt j. hayhof. 14.. Roy. MS. 18 
A . VI, If. 74 b, Edera terrestris ys an herbe J>at me clepyb 
erth yuye,or heyoue. 01460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 993 
Hey hove, heyriff, herbe benet, bresewort, and smallache. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal App., Heihow is Hedera terrestris. 

■ Haying (lie* *19), vbl. sb. [f. Hay v A + -ing A] 
The process of making and storing hay. 

X677 Dade's Prognost. Aviij, In this Moneth [July] ply 
your Haying. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 108 - The hay- 
mg being over, fires blazed or smouldered against the stumps 
in the fields.^ 1882 Times 30 Nov. 11 The object of ensilage 
is to maintain the sap as nearly as possible in Jts original 
state, without . . transformation into grain or straw, or the 
fermentation of haying. 

b. at t rib., as haying season, time . 

155® Withals Diet. (1568) 2 a/i Heying tim z,fanifacium. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Hclinshtd III. 1542/2 Till haruest or 
haieng time. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLlV. 206 One Sunday 
in the haying season. 1883 Mrs. Rollins New Eng. Bygones 
83 In haying-time, thrice a day, a score or more of stout- 
limbed laborers gathered around my grandfather’s board. 

Hay '-jack. [cf. Hay-bird.] A name given to 
several small birds which build their nests of hay. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Hay-jack , the lesser reed- 
sparrow, or sedge-bird of Penn. x888 A. Newton in Eticycl. 
Brit. XXIV. 553/1 The nests of each of these species [of 
Sylvia] are very pretty works of art, firmly built of bents or 
other plant stalks. .This style of nest-building. .has obtained 
for the builders the name of ‘ Hay-Jack quite without 
reference to the kind of bird which puts the nests together. 

Hayl(e, haylle, obs. forms of Hail, Hale, 

Haylce, -se, var. of Hailse v. Obs. 

Haylemote, haylife, obs. ff. Hallmote, 
Hairif. 

Hayllyer, obs. form of Halyard. 

Hayloft (hf [f. Hay jA 1 ] A loft or 
storing place for hay over a stable or barn. 

1573 Tusser Husb. Ixxxix. (1878) 179 Feare candle in 
haiioft, in bame, and in shed. 1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's 
Arehit. (1818) 128 The stables with the hay-lofts placed over 
them. 1841 \V. Spalding Italy fflt. 1 st. III. 148 The ruined 
house, used as a stable and hay-loft, which stands near the 
Tiber at the foot of the Aventine. 

Haym, obs. Sc. form of Home. 

Haymaker, [f- Hay jA 1 ] 

X. A man or woman employed in making hay ; 
esp. one engaged in lifting, tossing, and spreading 
the hay after it is mown. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 582/36 Fenissa, a heymakere. 
1528 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp.,Canterb., For mete & drynk 
for the hay makers. 1590 Greene Never too late p6oo) 103 
A womans smile is as good to 3 Loner, as a sunshine day to 
a haymaker. 1770 Wesley Jml. 28 July, A shower 
brought all the haymakers home. 1853 Lytton My Novel 
1. iii. For the refreshment of the^ thirsty haymakers. 

2. An apparatus for shaking up and drying hay. 

1853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc. Show Gloucester 67 Patent 
Improved Double Action Haymaker. 1862 J. Wilson Fann- 
ing 149 Haymakers are valuable implements. 


HAY-SEEB. 

3. pi. The name of a country-dance. Also called 
haymakers' jig. 

Haymaking, vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] The pro- 
cess of cutting and drying grass for hay. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 45 Tooke his seruants and 
went a heymaking. 5589 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 290 
How that at York the Monkes of Saint Mary Abbey and the 
Nunnes of Clement Thorpe met together at heymaking. 
X749 Berkeley Word to Wise Wks. III. 447 The lightest 
labour, that of hay-making. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge i v, 
Where there was merry hay-making in the summer time. 

b. at t rib. and Comb., as haymaking season, time, 
etc. ; haymaking furnace, an apparatus in which 
the heat of a coke furnace is driven by a fan through 
new-mown hay in order to dry it ; haymaking 
machine, an apparatus for drying grass for hay. 

1752 Thyer Note on Milton's L' Allegro 92 The hay- 
making scene in the lower lands. 1822 Shelley Chas. /, 
11. 39 To catch Woodcocks in haymaking time. 1826 Loudon 
Eticycl. Agric. (1844) 420 Horse Rakes and Haymaking 
Machines. 1881 Miss Yonce Lads <5* Lasses Langley ii. 60 
There was hay-making-machine-work going on at the farm. 

Hay-mow (h?-mau). Also 5 -moghte, 7 
-mough. [f. Hay sbJ] A rick or stack of bay; 
in some places applied to the pile of bay stored in 
a hay-house or barn, or to the compartment of a 
bam in which hay is stored. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 170/1 An Hay moghte, arconius. 1530 
Palscr, 230/1 Heymowe, las defoyn. 1620 Shelton Quix. 
(1746) III. iv.26 The poor Fellow thinks belike that we sleep 
here in a Hay-mow. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv.%77 
Which I have tried.. in a Barn, from one end to the other, 
on an Hay-mow. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 13 A little 
white short-Ieg’d'Spider (which you shall find.. in a sweat- 
ing Hey-mough). 1838 Hawthorne A liter. Note-Bks. (1883) 
198 Fields of grass beyond, where stand the hay-mows of last 
year. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 303 Our inability to find a needle 
in a hay-mow is no proof that the needle is not there. 1888 
E. Eggleston Graysons 182 The hay-mow at the other end 
of the floor was full of men and boys. 

t Hayne 1 . Obs. Also 4-5 heyne, <5 haine, 
hayn. [Origin obscure. Connexion with Hain vA 3 
has been suggested. (The phonology shows con- 
nexion with OE. Man to be impossible.)] A term 
of reproach : A mean wretch, a niggard. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4 * T. 766 He. .in his sleue 
..hadde a siluer teyne He slyly tooke it out, this cursed 
heyne [v.rr. hayn(e, haine, Lansd. hyne]. a 1529 Skelton 
Bouge of Courte 328 It is great scorne to see such an hayne 
As thou arte.. With us oldeseruantessuch maysters to playe. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 1. 51a, Haines and niggardes 
of their purse. Ibid. 11. 215 0, That sparing, pinching, and 
plaiyng the nygardes or haynes, belonged to cookes, and 
not to kinges. 1570 Levins Manip. 200/6 Hayne, verna. 

+ Hayne 2 . Astrol. Obs. [f. Hain v.~ to raise, 
elevate.J *= Exaltation 3. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. lxx. 416 The Significator of the 
Man hath no manner of affliction, viz. 9 she being in her 
Hayne, and free from the least manner of misfortune. 

Haynous, obs. form of Heinous. 

Hayr, obs. form of Hair, Hoar ; var. Haire. 
Hay-rack, [f. Hay sbA] 

1. A rack for holding hay for cattle. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1601 A crow cawing on the 
hay-rack. 1B88 E. Eggleston Graysons 19X [They] had to 
climb over a hayrack and thence down to the ground. 

2. A light framework projecting from the sides 
of a wagon to increase its carrying capacity for hay 
or other bulky material ; a shelving. U.S. 

Hay*-rake. 

1. A hand-rake used in haymaking. 

1725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 552 A Boy.. with a Hay- rake 
upon his Shoulder. x8z6 Loudon Eticycl. Agric. (1844) 370 
The hay-rake is usually made of willow, that it may be light 
and easy to work. 

2. An implement drawn by a horse for raking 
hay into windrows ready for pitching. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mcch. 

Hayrick (hfiTik). Also 5 heyrek, 6-S hay- 
reek. [f. Hay sb . 1 + Rick.] A haystack. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 582/39 Eettile, heyrek. X547 
Boorde Brev. Health lxxiii. 24 A bocher had a sonne that 
fel out of a hyghe haye-rycke. 159* Percivall Sp. Diet 
Almiar, a Hay reeke. 1679 Lend. Gaz . _No. 145 1 A Many 
Hay-Reeks are spoiled. 17Z1 Cibber Rival Fools n, I m 
mute as.. a goose in a Hay-Reek. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. Jr. 
viii, In the meadow oral the hay-rick. m 1837 Dickens Ptckw. 
vii. The rich, sweet smell of the hayricks. 

Hayr if, var. Hairif, cleavers. 

Hayron, Hayse, obs. forms of Heron, Haze. 
Hay*-seed, Hayseed, [f- Hay sbA] 

1 . T he grass seed shaken out of hay. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (15S6) 4 tb, Somedoo 
cast Hey seede, geathered from the Heyloafc or the racks, 
over the grounde. X846 J. Baxter Libr. Preset- AgrtC. 
(ed. 4) I. 350 With rye grass and clovers .. znd what are 
termed hay seed«, a permanent pasture of /he best quality 
. .cannot be made. Note. Hay seeds consist of the 
*ngs of hay-lofts, or the seeds and chaff obtained 7 - • 

fig. (cf. sense 3). 18^4 W. C Russell Good Ship Mo. 

I. 43 They were fresh from a rural parish, the hajseeo 
smelt strongly in their hair, as the sailor saj^s. , , 

2. The redseed, brit, etc,, on which mackerel and 
other fish largely feed. U^S. 

. 3. Humorous name for a rustic. U.S. . 

1SS9 Boston (Mass.) 7 ml. s 9 Apr.. a/a ."flntfjr hav- 
of returning reason through the mind of ' th thou^t 

seed. 1891 Harper's Weekly x 9 Sept. 7°sh thought 

it a base presumption for an * old hayseed r> 
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HAZARD. 


the town's society. 1896 Daily News 9 July 4/2 His ‘hay 
seed’ following sent him to the U. S. Senate. 

Hays el (h? l *sel). [f. Hay sb. 1 + ME. Sele 
season.] The hay season. (Proper to East Anglia.) 

[1674-5 Watertown (Mass.) Dec. 9 Mar. (1894), The town 
agreed to alow him for his salary 30 pounds and A fortnites 
time in hay-sill [printed hay fill].] a 182510 Forby Foe. E. 
Anglia. 1865 Times 14 Feb. [Lett. fr. Suffolk] Only at 
certain times— as in haysel and harvest. 1869 Gd. Words 
Mar. Suppl. 5 It was glorious weather for haysel. 188^0.0. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xxxi. (1884) 240 In the period be- 
tween ‘haysel* (hay-harvest) and November. 

Haystack (h^’stcek). [f. Hay jA 1 ] A stack 
or large pile of hay built in the open air, of regular 
form and finished off with a pointed or ridged top. 

14. . Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 725/32 Hie arconius, a haystak. 
1555 Eden Decades 351 The myddlemost is lyke a heye 
stacke. 1688 R. Holme Armoury nr. 73/1 A Hay Stack is 
. . shaped broad at the bottom and narrow at the top. 1850 
Carlyle Latter-d. Pavtph. vi. (1872) 20^ If these rats meet 
a haystack, they eat their way through it. 

b. att lib. and Comb.; as haystack roof ; hay- 
stack boiler, an old tall form of steam-boiler 
somewhat like a haystack in shape. 

1855 Chamier My Travels I. iii. 42 A large white house, 
with a kind of haystack red roof. 

Haysugge. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 hese- 
sugge, 3 heisugge, 4-5 heysoge, -soke, -sug(ge, 
5 eysoge, haysugge, 9 dial, haysuck, -zick, [OE. 
h$gesugge, f. h$ge Hay sb.* + fern, form of sugga, 
suega sucker, f. si'tgan to suck.] The hedge-sparrow. 

c xooo /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 131/34 Cicada , ni- 
ce tula, hegesugge. <1x250 Owl $ Night. 505 Thu singst 
worse thon the hei-sugge, hat fli3th bi grunde among the 
stubbe. c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 612 Thow mortherere 
of the heysoge [v.rr. heysoke, heysug(g(e, haysugge]. 14. . 
Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 577/16 Ctt[r]ruca, an heysugge. c 1450 
Bk . Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1 . 296 Eysoges. .and other smale 
briddes. 1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Heisugge , a bird 
which hatcheth the Cuckooes egges. 1890 Gloucesicrsh. 
Gloss., Haysuck or Hay zick, the hedge sparrow. Generally 
pronounced ‘Isaac*. 

Hayt, obs. form of Hot ; var. Heit inf. 
Hayte, obs. form of Ait sb. 1 , an islet. 

1532 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 108 A certain 
parcel of meadow called a hayte, lying between the said 
meadow.. on the east, and the Thames on the west. 

Haythe, Haythen, Haythom, obs. forms of 
Height v .. Heathen, Hawthorn. 

Haytorite (h^'torsit). Min. [Named 1827, 
from Hay Tor, in Devonshire.] A pseudomorphic 
chalcedony, having the form of datolite. 

1827 Philos. Mag. Ser. if. I. 30 We contemplate calling it 
Haytorite in honor of its birthplace. x868 Dana Min. 382 
Haytorite is datolite altered to chalcedony. 

Hayuie, obs. Sc. form of Heavy. 

Hayward (h* u wgid). Also 3 heiward, 4 
haiward, 5-7 heyward, 7 haward. [f. Hay sbj 
+ Ward, OE. weard guardian.] An officer of a 
manor, township, or parish, having charge of the 
fences and enclosures, esp. to keep cattle from 
breaking through from the common into enclosed 
fields ; sometimes, the herdsman of the cattle 
feeding on the common. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 418 peonne mot lieo penchen of pe kues 
foddre .. oluhnen pene heiward. £-2380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 
III. 436 pe emperor, .makede hise bishopis haywardis of pe 
world. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 16 Canstow. .haue an 
home and be haywarde, and liggen oute a nyghtes, And 
kepe my com in my croft fro pykers and peeues? c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 234/1 Heyward, agcllarius. 15x1-12 Act 3 
Hen. Fill , c. 23 § 9 The said accomptauntes . . that is to 
saye, Feodaries Bailliffes Reves Heywardes and Bcdelles. 
1607 Cowell Interpr., Howard ..signifieth with us one that 
keepeth the common heard of the towne. 1638 in Coffin 
Hist. Newberry Mass. (1845) 28. Thomas Hale and John 
Baker are appointed hay wards till the town shall appoint 
new. 1654 in Picton L'pool Mtinic . Rec. (1883) I. 191 The 
Hey ward .. shall take and impound the said swyne. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 399 Are not 5000 Oaks worth the 
fencing and inspection of a Hayward ? x8 80 Daily News 
x8 Feb., The hayward at Corfe Castle has charge of the 
beautiful common which lies on the Swanage side of the 
village, on which the inhabitants are allowed to turn their 
cattle. 1884 Century Mag. Jan. 443/2 In some parts of 
Massachusetts a ‘hayward* was employed to attend the 
cattle of a whole township. 1892 Oxford Citron. 23 Apr. 8 
From x8io to 1852, the time of the Cowley Inclosure, he 
had frequently tended the cattle as hay-ward in these 
grazings. 

Hazard (harzaid), sb. (a.) Forms : 4-6 has- 
nrd, 5-6 -arde, 6 hazarde, (hassard(e, hazered, 
Sc. hasart), 6-7 hazzard, 5- hazard, [a. OF. 
hasard, -art (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) : cf. Pr., 
Sp., Pg. azar, It. la zara, azzardo (from Fr.), 
med.L. azardum , azaritm (Du Cange). 

The origin of the French w;ord is uncertain, but its source 
was prob. Arabic. According to William of Tyre, the 
.game took its name from a castle called Hasart or Asa rt in 
Palestine, during the siege of which »t was invented : see 
Littre s.v. The true Arab name of this castle appears to 
have been 'Ain Zarba (Prof. Margoliouth). Mahn pro- 
poses vulgar Arab, az-zahr or az-zar ‘die’ 

(Bocthor) ; but early evidence for this sense is wanting.] 

1. A game at dice in -which the chances are com- 
plicated by a number of arbitrary rules. 

c 1300 Havelok 2326 Leyk of mine, of hasard ok, Roman2 
reding on )>« bok. c 1380 Wyclif IFks. (1S80) 152 pei fallen 
to nyse pfeies, at tables, chces & hasard. c 1440 Promp. 


Parv. 228/2 Hasarde, play, aleatura. 1530 Palsgr. 229/2 
Hasarde a dyce playe, hasart , mart. 1599 Shaks. Hen. F, 
m. vii. 93 Who will goe to Hazard with me for twentie 
Prisoners? 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 340 They 
can play at chesse, irish, passage, in and in, hazard. 1778 
C. Jones Hoyle's Games Itnpr. 209 The Game of Hazard., 
may be played by any Number of Persons. He who takes 
the Box and Dice throws a Main, that is to say, a Chance 
for the Company, which must be above four, and not exceed 
nine [etc.]. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. iv. 52 The 

principal game played was hazard, of which there were two 
kinds : French hazard, in which the players staked against 
the bank, and English, or chicken hazard, in which they 
played against each other. 

2. Chance, venture ; a chance. 

1583 Stanyhurst ZEneis in. (Arb.) 71, I view'd with 
wunaring a grisly monsterus hazard. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
III, \\ iv. xo Slaue, I haue set my life vpon a cast, And 
I will stand the hazard of the Dye. 1597 Daniel Civ. 
Wars 11. (R.), These mighty actors., on the hazard of a bad 
exchange, Have ventur'd all the stock of life beside. 1641 
Hinde J. Brucn xxxix. 121 All games depending upon 
hazzard or chance are to be eschewed. 1697 Conf. at Lam- 
beth in W. S. Perry’ Hist. Coll. A trier. Col. Ch. I. 44 They 
very unfairly threw' out the Bill without so much as giving 
it a hazard. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. ii, On what hazards 
turns our fate ! 

3. Risk of loss or harm ; peril, jeopardy. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IF, 219 In so many hasardes and 
ieoperdies of his life. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 164 To 
inlarge your dominion : yea, and that without nassard and 
detriment. 1630 R. Johnsons Kingd. 4- Comtttw. 46 By 
preservation of himselfe from Hazards of Travell. C1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) II. 33 Love .. in case of distance and 
long absence would be in hazard to languish. 1701 Pepys 
Corr. 4 Dec., I should not fear the hazard of sending him 
abroad. 1752 Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) 1 . 284 Profits pro- 
portionable to their expence and hazard. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 723 A service of some hazard was to be 
rendered to the gootl cause. 

+ 4. That which is risked or staked. Obs. rare. 

1596 Shaks. Mrrch. F. 1. i. 151, I do not doubt . . Or to 
finde both, Or bring your latter hazard backe againe. 

5. In various phrases belonging to prec. senses. 

2340 Ayenb. 171 He hise heb folliche y-spended .. and al 

S to an hazard. 1530 Palsgr. 582/2, I play at the 
dt, or put a thynge in daunger, je hazarde. 2548 
Hall Chron., Edw. IF, 197 b, To abyde the hasarde of hys 
dishonour. Ibid. 222 To put the estate of y* realme on 
[Grafton in] an yll hasard. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. 
iii. iv. ii. (1651) 628, I had rather marry a fair one, and 
put it to the hazard. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
91 Allured., to runne a bold hazard with him to . the 
gates of Death. 2741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. viii. 21 
What a sad hazard a poor maiden . . stands against the 
temptations of this world. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 2 
r 15 Lest they should put their reputation in hazard. 2789 
Mrs. Piozzi Jourtu France II. 368 They would have run 
such hazards getting home l 2834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt 
(1854)304 To put both his power and his popularity to hazard. 

b. At hazard (\ hazards) : (a) by chance, fortui- 
tously, without design or plan ; (£) at stake, in 
danger. At (Jo, with) the hazard of at the risk of. 
At all hazards , at eveiy hazard , at all risks, in 
spite of every peril. By hazard (F. par hasard) = 
at hazard. In hazard , in peril. On the hazard , at 
stake. Out of hazard , out of peril. 

a 1547 Surrey in Tottelis Misc. (Arb.) 19 In hazarde of 
his health. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 281 Selling al at 
hazard. Ibid. 260 My reputation, and my worship had 
beene in hazard. 2640 O. Sedgwicke Christs Counsel 1 24 
He did let and suffer his spirituall estate to run on at hazards. 
2642 Trapp Theologia TJieol. 267 S. Hierome learnt Hebrew 
with the hazard of his life, a 2700 Dryden tr. Ovid's Art 
Loz'eVilks. 1760I V. 118 Some choose, and some athazard seize 
their mate. 2726 Shelvocke Foy. round World (1757) 304 
It was resolved, at all hazards, to go. 2752 Johnson Ram- 
bler "Ho. 93 F 10 No man can justly aspire to honour, but 
at the hazard of disgrace. 2802 Charlotte Smith Solitary 
Wand. II. 337 The life of Montgomeri appeared to be out 
of hazard. 2804 Something Odd I. 126 He once saved me 
..totheimminenthazardofhisow’nlife. 2837 Sir F. Palcrave , 
Merch. <N- Friar Ded. (1844) - The two following examples, 
taken at hazard. 2838 Prescott Ferd. 4 * Is. (1846) I.v.233 
He determined to relieve it at every hazard. 2846 Trench 
Mirac. xxi. (1862) 334 Where their worldly interests were 
at hazard. 2876 Darwin Cross-Fcrtil. ix. 339 Tw'o plants 
taken by hazard were protected under separate nets. 2880 
L. Wallace Ben-Hur v. xii, Messala’s whole fortune was 
on the hazard. 

c. f To fall into (a persons) hazard, i.e. his 
power to hurt or harm : cf.- D anger sb. 1 . (Obs.) 
To make a hazard , to make a guess or venture. 

26x5 T. Adams Two Sonnes 75 At last they fall into the 
usurers hazard. 2850 B. Taylor Eldorado xi. (1862) 107 
Making a hazard at the direction in which the trail ran. 

6. Tennis. Each of the winning openings in a 
tennis-court. Hazard side, the side of the court 
into which the ball is served. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. F, 1. ii. 263 We will in France, .play a 
set, Shall strike his fathers Crowne into the hazard. 2612 
Cotcr., Pelouse . . also the lower hazard in a Tennis-court. 
164Z Howell For. Trav. iii. (Arb.) 20 When at the racket 
court he had a ball struck into his hazard. 2688 R. Holme 
Artnoury iii. v. 265 They that serve upon the_ Pent-house, 
are to serve behind the Blew on the Hazard side, else it is 
a loss. 1702 Boyer Diet. Royal, Trou..Le petit trou ( an 
jeu de Paume), the hazard at Tennis. 2878 J. Marshall 
Ann. Tennis \v. 148 The positions of these various hazanis, 
on a system which can only be excused by their name, seem 
to have been left very much to chance, or to the individual 
fancy of the builders of Courts. Ibid. 149 That writer says 
‘The players on the hazard-side have two openings to 
defend, the last gallery and the grille’. 2892 Sat. Rez\ 
LXXII. 690 The hazards, or winntng openings, of modern 
tennis courts are three in number — the Dedans, the Grille, 


and the Winning-Gallery. To strike the ball into any one of 
these, at any point of the game, is to score a point. 
fg. ai 6 x6 Beaum. & Fl. Custom Country v. iv, Our 
adverse fortune Bandying us from one hazard to another. 

+ 7 . Billiards. One of the holes or pockets in 
the sides of a billiard table. Obs. 

2598 Florio, Scaduta , a hole or hazard at billiard boord. 
2679 Evelyn Diary 4 Dec., A billiard-table, with as many 
more hazards as ours commonly have. 2688 R, Holme 
Artnoury iil 262/2 The Hazzards, the Holes in the four 
corners and sides of the . . Billiard Table. 2752 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Billiards, Hazards, or holes, on the edges and 
corners. 

b. Hence, A stroke at billiards by which one of 
the balls is driven into a pocket. 

Losing hazard, winning hazard (see quot. 2856). 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Itnpr. 297 Common Odds 
of the Hazards. 2836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 153 Why, 
you cannot make a hazard, Gilbert; what is the matter? 
2850 Bohns Handbk. Games 532 The full (or straight) 
winning hazard should first be practised.^ 2856 Crawley 
Billiards (1859) J 4 The Winning Hazard is one in which 
the object ball is struck with your own ball and sent into a 
pocket ; the Losing Hazard is a stroke in which the 
striker’s ball is ’pocketed from off, or after contact with, 
another. 1857 Chambers' Inform. II. 713 A white winning 
hazard is made when you play at the white ball and pocket 
it.. A red winning hazard is when you pocket the red. 

8. Golf. A general term for bunkers, furze, water, 
sand, loose earth, or any kind of 1 bad ground 

1857 Chambers' Inform . II. 693 He possibly drives his 
ball into some hazard — such as sand or whin-bushes — from 
which he is only extricated after expending several strokes 
in the operation. Ibid., Driving it over hazards, such as 
bunkers, whins, etc. 2879 Daily News 22 Mar. 5/2 At 
Wimbledon certainly there are some very good ‘ hazards 
or perilous places. 2889 Linskill Golf ii. (1895) 8 The 
ground should be of an undulating character, and ..should 
abound in hazards of every description. 

9 . A cab-stand (in Ireland). 

2882 Times 9 May, Being on a car * hazard * (stand) at Park- 
gate-street on Saturday evening. 2884 Freeman's Jml. 
5 Dec. 5/2 What about providing a hazard at each arrival 
platform?, .the public would then know that it was beyond 
the power of a cab or cabman to refuse the first call. 

10 . attrib . and Comb., as (from sense 1) hazard- 
bet, -board, -table, etc. ; hazard side : see sense 6. 

1570 Levins Manip. 30/26 Hazard play, alearutn Indus, 
c 2710 C Fiennes Diary (1888) 301 There are two hazard 
boards, a 2737 Pope Wks. (1886) X. 263 Moralizing sat I by 
the hazard-table. 2829 Bengallee 109 Salary, wasted at 
keen Hazard-bets. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 65 His 
ill luck at the hazard table was such that his estates were 
daily becoming more and more encumbered. 

YB. adj. — Hazardous. Obs. rare. 

2602 Weever Mirr. Mart. Diij, But one of more experi- 
ence. .Such hazard rash proceedings did not like. 

Ha'zard,*'. Forms as in sb. ; also Sc. 6 haszard, 
hasert, hazaird, 7 haisard. [a. F. hasarde-r 
(1407 in Hatz.-Darm., in sense ‘play at hazard'), 
f. hasard : see prec.] 

1 . traits. To put (anything) to the risk of being 
lost in a game of chance or other doubtful issue ; lo 
stake ; to expose to hazard or risk. 

JS 30 Palsgr. 582/2 It is a great folye for a man to hazarde 
his Tyfe for the mucke of this world. 2547 J. Harrison 
Exhort. Scottes Gj, For thinordinate gam wherof we do 
alwaies hazard our honoures, lifes, and countrey. 2624 
Sir R. Dudley in Fortesc. Papers 21 Nor hazard the repu- 
tation of my owne workes under the discretion or skill of an 
other. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 206 At Passage, or In 
and In, they [Chinese] will hazard all their worth, them- 
selves, w'ives, children and other substance. 1700 T. Brown 
tr. Fresny's A mu sent. Scr. <5- Com. 98 When a Sick Man 
leaves all for Nature to do, he hazards much. When he 
leaves all for the Doctor to do, lie hazards more. 2867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iv. 263 He would not hazard 
the prize by clutching at it too soon. 

absol. 1736 Lediard Life' Marlborough II. 31 Unfortunate 
Gamesters . . hazard on, thinking to recover their Loss. 

b. refl. To expose oneself to risk; to run or 
incur risks. Also inlr. in same sense (obs.). 

2549 Compl. Scot. xx. 276 3 e .maye haszard and fecht 
quhen that 3e think 5our comodius tyme. 2567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, vii. 88 Nobillis, quha durst couragiouslie 
Hazaird thame self to saif vs. 2639 S. Du Verger tr. 
Cantus' Admir. Events 235 He shunnes blowes, and will 
not hazard himselfe, yet requires as much as wee who 
hazard our lives. 26S3 Holckoft Procopius iv. 151 Thinke 
not that the Hunnes, Herulians, and Lombards will hazard 
to the death. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 257 Not willing 
to hazard himself on a Voyage undertaken only for Pleasure. 

2 . traits. To run or take the risk of (a penalty or 
misfortune). Also with inf. obj . 

1577 Ld. Buckhurst in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 272 
To hazard . . your dishonor and her Ma. dislike. 2628 
Wither Brit. Retnemb. in. 1451 What Censures thou 
shouldst hazzard, in thy stay. 2675 tr. Machiavcllis Prince 
(Rtldg. 1883) 282 He will hazard to be famished. 2686 N. 
Cox Genii. Recrcat. iv. (ed. 2) 92 That your Adversaries 
being forced to follow you, may hazzard stumbling. 2703 
nloxosMeeh. Exerv. 181 Hazards the breaking of the String. 
1790 Hist. Ned Evans I. 279 Your son would ,. perish in 
the dust before he would hazard to offend her. 2824 Landor 
IFks. (1846) I. 223 They hazard to .. break their shins by 
stemming the current. 1827 C. Bridges Exp. Ps. cxix. 
(1830) 78^\Ve shall be ready to hazard all consequences, 
b. With object and infinitive. 

2559 in Stryps Ann. Ref I. App. vi. 8 Hazarde. .ourselves 
to be . . drowned in the waters of .schisme. 2587 Fleming 
Contn. H oltnshed III. 2292/2 Forced to. .hazard himselfe to 
fall into the hands of naughtie people. 2659 D. Pell Impr. 
Sea 450 It hides it self, and will not hazznrdits tender flower 
to bee shaken. 
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f 3 . To endanger (any person or thing). Obs. 
*596. Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 651/2 There will 
he lye in way te, and . .will daungerously hazards the troubled 
souldiour. j6oi R. Johnson Kitigd. A- Commiu. (1603) 172 
The king of Biarma in our times gTeatly hazarded the states 
of Pagu and Siam. 1664 Butler Hud. n. i. 868 Lillies 
limn’d on cheeks, and roses, With painted perfumes, hazard 
noses. 1716 S. Sewall Diary 22 Oct. (1882) III. 109 Mr. 
Lynde comes up from_ Nantasket, having., been much 
wearied and hazarded with the Storm. 1786 T. Jefferson 
Writ : (1859) I. 558 His death, .with that of the king of 
Prussia, would hazard the tranquillity of Europe, 
f 4 . To get by chance or luck ; to chance upon. 
1575 R. B .Appius fy Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 132 Be 
you not afraid, And so you may happen to hazard the maid : 
It is but in hazard and may come by hap : Win her or lose 
her, try you the trap. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 155 
Might not such Microscopes hazard the discovery'' of the 
Aerial Genii, and present even Spiritualities themselves to 
our view ? 

5 . To take the chance or risk of; to venture 
upon ; to adventure, venture (to do something); 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ . Conv. 1. (1586) 18 Who that 
otherwise hazardeth to enter into it, exposeth himselfe to a 
great danger. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav . (ed. 2) 103 Not 
daring to hazard the fight, or by stratagem break out to 
hazard their deliverance. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. xxviii. 
That what both love, both hazard to destroy. 1710 Steele 
Tatter No. 175 r 9 It is not believed, .that the Enemy will 
hazard a Battle for the Relief of Douay. 1753 N.TorriAno 
Gangr. Sore Throat 84 Scarification was hazarded without 
being looked on as an approved Method. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit . India III. 337 The Koles .. rarely hazarded 
an action. 

b. To venture to offer (a statement, conjecture, 
or the like). 

1758 Monthly Rev. 188 If one maybe allowed to hazard 
a conjecture. 1788 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 174, 
1 have hazarded the few preceding pages. 1816 Coleridge 
Lay Sernt. 314 [This] justifies me .. in hazarding the bold 
assertion, i860 Tyndall Glac. ir. xxvii. 379 He did not 
hazard an explanation of the phenomenon. 

. *t* G. Billiards. To 1 pocket ’ (a ball). Obs. 

1679 Evelyn Diary 4 Dec., The game being only to 
prosecute the ball till hazarded, without passing the port .. 
It is more difficult to hazard a ball, .than in our table. 
Hence Ha’zarded ppl. a risked, ventured. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii, 12 How to save hole her 
hazarded estate. 1841 D'Israeli Arnett. Lit. (1867) 26 These 
disagreeing dates are all hazarded conjectures. 

Hazardable (hre-zaidab’l), a. [See -able.] 
t X. Involving hazard ; hazardous, risky, Obs. 
1623 Winthrop Let. in New Eng. (1825) I. 342 It is so 
difficult and hazardable..I cannot tell how to convey that, 
or anything else to thee. 1656 S. H. Golden Law 47 We 
made it hazardable and doubtfull, by dallying with him. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 16 [It] were an hazardable 
peece of art. 

2 . That can or may be hazarded or risked. 

In mod. Diets. 

Hazarder (hte-zaadoj). Now rare . Also 4-6 
hasard-, (5 hasa-, 5-6 -era-), 4-6 -our, 5 -ar, 
5-6 -er. [ME. and AFr. ■ hasardoitr 14th c. F. 
hasardeur , f. hasarder to Hazard : see -er 2 3.] 

1 . A player at hazard or dice ; a dicer, a gamester! 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26854 Theif, reuer, or hazardour, hore 

or okerer, or Iogolour. c 1386 Chaucer Park. T. 268 It is 
reproef and contrair to honour For to be halde a comun 
hasardour. 14. . Notn. in Wr.-Wulcker 694/23 Hie a Hat or, 
a haserder. 1513 Douglas AEncis vm. Prol. 56 The hasart- 
ouris haldis thaim heryit, hant thay nocht the dice. 1533 
More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1087/2 An honest man or 
els a false haserder. 1556 Lauder Tractate 293 None hasar- 
dours at cards nor dyce. c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. 
Scot. (1728) 115 A common hazarder. 1896 J. H. Wylie 
Hist. Eng. Hen. IV, III. 397 No simoniac, adulterer, 
hazarder, drinker. 

2 . t He who hazards ’ (Johnson). 

+ Ha'zardful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hazard sb . 
+ -ful.] Risky, hazardous, perilous. 

1626 Crt. ty Tttnes Cltas. /(1848) I. 86 How hazardful are 
the events of the most parts of such conferences. 1631 
Heywood Eng. Eliz. (1641) 86 Her infirmity being hazard* 
full, but not mortall. 1679 J. Clide in Nafihtali 504, I 
judge the loss of my Soul to be more hazardful. 

Ha'zarding', vbl. sb. [f. Hazard v. + -ing L] 
The action of the vb. Hazard in various senses. 

_ 158* Bentley Mon. Matrones Pref. B iij b, To the hazard- 
ing of their owne Hues. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
90 Without the hasarding of battell. 

attrib. 155a Huloet, Hasarding house (gaming-house], 
aleariutn, aleatoriwn , forum aleatorium. 

f Ha*zardize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Hazard sb. 
+ -ize.] To put in hazard ; to jeopardize, risk. 

xfii8 Wither Brit. Rcmetnb. vx. 339 We will hazardize 
Our peace, our fame, and our posterities. _ 1631 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentlew, (1641) 297 They make you idolize yourselves, 
and. .hazzardize the state of your soules. 

t Ha*zardize, sb. Obs. nonce-wd. [For hazar- 
dise, f. Hazard sb. + -ise as in merchandised A 
hazardous position, a condition of peril or risk. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 19 A . . ship Which . . Her selfe 
had ronne into that hazardize [rimes merchandize, mesprize]. 

+ Ha*zardly, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Hazards. 
+ -LY 2 .] Risky, dangerous. 

*575 R. B. Appius $ Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 123 A 
hazardly chance may harbour a clap. 

Hazardous (hre*zaidas), a. £f. as-prec. + 
-ous. Cf. F. hasardeux, 16th c. in Littre.j 
1 . Of the nature of the game of hazard ; dependent 
on chance; casual, fortuitous. 


1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xii. 47 b, The 
adventure therof on the. one side and the other was very 
hazardous and variable. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 11. ix. 
(1712) 66 In other Generations that are more hazardous. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 257 They may indeed 
stop short of some hazardous and ambiguous excellence. 
1616 Singer Hist. Cards i. 9 Hazardous betting or playing 
for stakes. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) Iv. 285 
Hazardous conti acts, in which the performance depends 
upon some uncertain future event. , 

+ 2. Addicted to risks ; venturesome. Obs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 111. (1590) 323 Who was in the dis- 
position of his nature hazzardous. 1613 Purchas/Y/^mw/o^ 
(1614) 769 Hazardous Mariners. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ir. 
xxiv. 129 Too hazardous in engaging the publique stock 
into a long, or costly war. 

3 . Fraught with hazard or risk ; perilous; risky. 

Hazardous insurance , an insurance effected at a high 
premium, on a life, building, etc. exposed to more than 
average risks. Hazardous occupation table, an actuarial 
table showing the probability of life in trades or professions 
the members of which are exposed to more than average risks. 

1618 Bolton F torus 1. xvii. (1636) 51 A most hazzardous 
War. 1671 Milton P. R. 111. 228 The enterprize so 
hazardous and high. X783 Watson Philip III (1839) 47 
The most hazardous enterprise in which he had ever been 
engaged. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 419 To 
attempt to analyse the motives of a double-minded man is 
always a hazardous expeiiment. 

Hazardously, adv. [f. pree. + -ly 2 ] In a 
hazardous manner; venturesomely; perilously. 

i6ix Cotgr., Audacieusement , boldly, adueniurously .. 
hazardously, daringly. 1664 H. More Myst. Ittiq. 447 
Grotius his either judgment or conscience does very hazard- 
ously lie at the stake. 1822-56 De Quincey Confess . (1862) 
252 Lord Bacon said once too boldly and hazardously [etc.]. 
1883 Black Shandon Bells xxxiii, Cottages .. apparently 
clinging hazardously to the ascent. 

H!a*zardousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being hazardous; riskiness; perilousness. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill's Lux O. 219 The hazard- 
ousness of these terms. 1694 Kettlewell Comp, Perse • 
cuted 74 That no difficulties, or hazardousness of these 
assemblies, may make us indifferent about thy service. 
2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. vi. 141 The hazardousness of 
their employments. 

+ Ha'zardry. Obs. Also 3 hasarderye, 4 -6 
-drie, -drye (6 hasarttrie). [f. OF. type */iasar~ 
detie j f. hasardeur Hazarder : see -erf.] 

1. The playing at hazard ; dicing ; gambling. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 195 Ydelnesse hem ssal brynge to 

synne lecherye, To tauerne, and tosleuje, and to hasarderye. 
C1386 Chaucer Parti. T. 262 Now wol I vow deffenden 
hasardrye. <11555 Lyndesay Tragedy 306 Leif hasarttrie. 
1562 Leigh Artnorie (1612) 78 Hazardrye and going to 
common Taverns. J590 Spenser F. Q . ui. i. 57 Some fel 
to hazardry. 

2. The incurring of risk ; venturesomeness. rare. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. n. v. 13 Hasty wroth, and heedlesse 

hazardry, Doe breede repentaunce late, and lasting infamy. 

Haze (h^z), sb. [Of obscure origin. 

Not known till nearly a century' after Hazy a., so that it 
may be a back-formation from that word. For the derivation, 
connexion with OE. hasu, haswe ‘grey , has been suggested ; 
but there is a long gap in time between the words, and there 
are difficulties both of form and early sense : see Haze v - 3 ] 

X. An obscuration of the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth, caused by an infinite number 
of minute particles of vapour, etc. in the air. In 
i 8 thc. applied to a thick fog or hoar-frost; but 
now usually to a thin misty appearance, which 
makes distant objects indistinct, arid often arises 
from heat ( heat-haze ). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Haze, a Rime, a thick Fog. 
1721 Bailey, A Hose, a thick Fog or Rime. 1755 Johnson, 
Haze, fog; mist. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 

4 To trust ourselves to the haze and mist and doubtful lights | 
of that changeable week. 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Pit. 
Blanc 23 A circle of thin haze . . marked dimly the limits 
between heaven and earth. 2833 Ht. Martineau Charmed 
Sea viii. 128 Till he disappeared in the silvery night haze. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xix. (1859) 5= 6 A hot haze 
hung over the whole. 1849 D. P. Thomson In trod. 
Meteorol. 114 When.. the temperature falls below the dew- 
point, the moisture becomes visible in the form of a haze, 
mist, or fog ; haze when there is merely an obscuration near 
the surface of the earth; mist when it presents a defined 
outline, resting on, or hovering a few feet above the ground ; 
fog when the humid vesicles are so numerous as to produce 
a general obscuration in the atmosphere. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola 1. xiv, There was a thin yellow haze from incense 
mingling with the breath of the multitude. 1891 Mrs. 
Oliphant Jerusalem 435 The soft hills on the other side in 
a haze of sunshine. 

1). iransf. Something having a misty appear- 
ance, or obscuring the view. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Repts. IX, 526 Ulceration [in the 
eyel . . sufficiently deep to leave a permanent haze ; 1891 
Dougall Beggars All i8t The copse.. showed nothing but 
a haze of gray aud reddish twigs. 

2. Jig. A condition of intellectual vagueness and 
indistinctness; the obscurity of a distant time. 

a 1797 Burke (T.), In /he fog and haze of confusion all is 
enlarged. 1843 Mi all in Nonconf. III. 489 A haze of false 
and wretched morality. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. i. 44 
The annalists . . were peopling the haze with obscure persons. 
1879 M«Cakthy Own Times II. xxix. 362 No shade or faint 
haze of a doubt appeared anywhere. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. III. Ixxx. 55 Nor do their moral and religious 
impulses remain in the soft haze of self-complacent senti- 
ment. 

3. Comb., ^haze-cradled, haze-hung z.d]s. ; haze- 
fire, brilliantly luminous mist. 


1842 Faber Styr. Lake, etc. 32S The Carpathian chain, 
A fence of white haze-fire Compassing the plain. 185a M 
Arnold Summer Bight 21 The blue haze-cradled moun- 
tains spread away. 1894 Rev. of Rev. Feb. 170 The low and 
naze-hung country. 

Hence Ha'zeless a free from haze. 

1874 Tyndall in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 826 A calm and 
hazeless atmosphere. 

Haze (h^z), vf [Cf. OF. baser (1450 m Godef.) 
* irriter, piquer, facher, iusnlter, aiguillonner’.] 

1 . irons. To affright, scare; to scold; also, to 
punish by blows, dial. 

1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., To haze or hawze one, per- 
terrefacio, clan tore obtundo. 1721 Bailey, Hose, to afright 
with a sudden Noise. Ibid., Hawze, to confound or frighten, 
to stun one with Noise. C[ountry Word]. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss., Haze, to scold ; also, to beat. 1881 N. Line. Gloss., 
Haze, to thrash soundly; to upbraid. 

2 . Naut . To punish by keeping atdisagreeable and 
unnecessary hard work ; to harass with overwork. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast viii/ 18 Every shifting of the 
studding-sails was only to ‘haze' the crew. Note. Let an 
officer once say * I'Jl haze you ’, and your fate is fixed. You 
will be ‘ worked up if you are not a better man than he is. 
J846 J, R. Browne Etch. Whaling Cruise (1850) 187 The 
captain disliked him . . and continually hazed him for his 
awkwardness. 1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Butty ip, etc. 
28| Now then, fore-top, there, shift j'ourpins, or I’ll haze you. 

0. To subject to cruel horseplay (as practised by 
American students) ; to bully. US. See Hazing 3. 

1B50 Poem bef. ladma 22 in B. H. Hall College Wds. 
(1856) 251 'Tis the Sophomores rushing the Freshmen to 
haze. x868 in G. M. Sloane Life f. MacCosh xiv. (1896) 
216 Did you not hear that he had been hazed? .. They 
gagged his mouth . . shaved his head, then put him under 
the pump, and left him tied on the campus. Ibid., I called 
the hazed student to my house. 1886 Century • Mag. 905/1 
Two of our roughs began to haze him. 1887 Lipfincott's 
Mag. Aug. 293 The man who assists in hazing you m Fresh- 
man year, and who compels you to stand on a street-corner 
and scan Greek verse for the edification of the by-standers. 
Ibid., Hazing, in its offensive signification, is practically 
dead and buried at Yale. 

4 . intr. To frolic, ‘lark*. US. 

1848 N. Y. Com. Adv. 2 Dec. (Bartlett), W. had been 
drinking and was hazing about the street at night. 1855 
H. A. Wise Tales for Marines (ibid.), Hazin' round with 
Charity Bunker and the rest o’ the gals. 

5 . Haze about, to roam about aimlessly ; to loaf 
about. [? Associated with Hazy 2 b.] 

1841 Tait’s Mag. VIII. 592 It would be idle to follow 
[herj. .in hazing about— a capital word that, and one worthy 
of instant adoption — among the usual sights of London. 
1870 Mrs. Prentiss Let. in Life (1882) 335 The boys are 
hazing about. 

Haze, v ' 1 [In sense i, related to Haze sb 
Hazy a.; perh. a back-formation from the latter ; 
in sense 2 from the sb.] 

1 . intr. To drizzle, dial. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 36 It hazes, it rnisles, or rains 
small rain. 1808 J. Barlow Coluwl. 1. 33 O’er Valladolid’s 
regal turrets hazed The drizzly fogs from dull Pisuerga 
raised. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss-, Haze, to drizzle, to 
be foggy. . 

2 . Irons. To make hazy, to involve in a haze. 
Hence Hazed ppl. a. 

i8or Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V. 353 The noble moun- 
tains., are here [i.e. in the picture] softened and hazed _away 
into indistinctness. x88. K. G. H(illJ Voices in Sotit. 180 
The hazed sun with lurid weakness stared. 

Haze, dial, irons. To dry. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Haze , to dry linen, etc. by 
hanging it up in the fresh air.. any thing so exposed is said 
to be hazed, as rows of corn or hay, when a brisk breeze 
follows a shower. 1853 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.), 
Hazed , surface-dried. 

fHaze = /«z’ V, syncop. form of have us. Obs. 
a 1553 Udall Royster- D. in. iv. (Arb.) 49 Nay and ye 
will haze, haze . . And ye will not haze, then giue vs our 
geare againe. 


Hazel 1 (h? l *z’l). Forms; 1 heesel, heesil, 
eesl, eesil, 3 hasle, asele, 3-4 hesel, 4 -6 basil, 
-7 -ell(e, 4-8 hasel(e, 5 hesil(l, -yl(le, -elle, 
-6 hasill, 6 -ille, -yll(e, heasle, (Sc. hissill), 
-7 hazell, 6-S hasle, 7 hassel, hassle, 7- hazel, 
azle, (mod.Sc. heazle, heezle), [OE. hxsel = 
IDu. hazel(are , Hu. hazel(aar, LG. hassel , OHG. 
asdl masc., hasala fem. (MHG., mod.G. hasel f ), 
IN. hasl (Sw., Da. hassel) OTeut. *hasalo-z 
re-Teut. *kosolos- L. corulits, corylus, OIr. coll 
—*cosl). ON. had also hesli neut. ( i—*hasili-) 
hence app. north. ME. hesel, hesyl,mod.Sc.heezle.] 
I. A bush or small tree of the genus Corylus , 
aving as its fruit a nut. The European species, 
Avellana, grows to a small tree ; the North 
.men can species are C. Americana , a shrub forrn- 
ig dense thickets, and the Beaked or Cuckold 
Eazel, C. vast rata, found in Canada, etc. 

Phcre are other species, as the Constantinople or Tur .ey 
azel. C. Column, Japanese Ha/el, C. Merophylla. 

1 700 Epinal Gloss. 236 Corylus. baes.l [50 aesdj- « 800 
rfurt Gloss. 536 Corylus , haesl. ciooo box. Leech . II. 

Ha:sles ragu, & holen nnde mj-ewrarde. . l “ 
g 7 Hasles [c 1275 aselesj greovven. a 13=7 ft 

Tght. in hLi. 1. P. P I. 5? Somcr .5 [i 0 "' 

une. .Tile nole of hasel springelh. >337^ T- 
me m. vi. 5 If thou desire grapes ihou goesl not to lhe 

ascii, c MOO Maundev. (Rosh.1 xv ‘ ;/ 3 i ‘f'/ l e l'.r/ 

: flemre of (>c hesill, )-at springes outc before he left*. 
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c 1440 Promp. Pant. 23S/1 Hesyl, tre, comhts. 1538 
Iceland I tin. V. 67 The Place wher the Town was ys al 
over growen with Brambles, Hasylles, and lyke Shrubbes. 
1578 Lyte Vcdoens VI. Ivin. 733 There be two sortes of 
Hasel or wood Nut trees. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. v. 4 
Beneath the grateful Shade, Which Hazles, intermix'd with 
Elms, have made. 1769 Home Fatal Disc, v, A dell, whose 
sloping sides are rough With thick-grown hazel. 1861 
De LAMER Kitck. Gard. 153 The variegated and Purple 
Hazels are ornamental shrubs of some esteem. 

b. The wood of this tree. 

1480 Caxton Dcscr. Brit. s-^Ther is a lake that torneth 
hasell in to asshe and asshe in to hasell. 1634 Peacham 
Gent l. Exerc. xxi. 251 , 1 leave it to their [Anglers’] owne 
discretion, whether to use either Haysell, or Cane. 1665 J. 
Webb Stone-Hen* (1725) 161 Haslewas the Material of which 
the Stakes were at first made. 

c. A stick or rod of this wood. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1801)276 The horsemens cudgell 
..to be a hasell. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. IJ , 
cxxxv. The Hassle soe will bend (A Rhabdomancie, was 
observ’d of old) Stretch’d on the Earth, vnto a Mine of 
Gold, s 686 N. Cox Gentt. Recrcai. iv. 71 Let the Angler 
fit himself with a Hazle of one piece or two set conveni- 
ently together. 1748 Richardson’ Clarissa xxi. (1749) I. 
144 Mr. Solmes..fell to gnawing the head of his hazel. 

d. Short for hazel-nut. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xv. xxii. (R.), As for other nuts, their 
meat is solide and compact, as we may see in filberds and 
hazels. 

e. Oil of hazel, a jocular name for an oil alleged 
to be contained in a green hazel rod, and to be the 
efficacious element in a sound drubbing ; to anoint 
with oil of hazel , to drub with a hazel rod. So 
sap of hazel in the same sense : cf. hazel- oil, 4 c. 

<-1678 Roxb. Balt. (1882) IV. 359 Take you the Oyl of 
Hazel strong; With it anoint her Body round. 

2. Applied with qualification to other plants, as 
Evergreen Hazel, Guevina Avellana ; Austra- 
lian H., Pomaderris lanigera of N. S. Wales, P. 
apetala of Victoria ; Witch or Wych Hazel, q.v. , 

3. The reddish brown colour of a ripe hazel-nut. j 
b. adj. Of this colour ; used esp. of eyes. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 82 The different 
colours of the eye are the dark hazle, the light hazle, the 
green, the blue, the grey, the whitish grey. 1803 T. Harral 
Scenes 0/ Life I. 52 An eye .. the index of an intelligent 
soul ; it was a full, bright hazel. 1829 Lytton Disowned 5 
Of a light hazel in their colour. 

b. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. lit. i. 22 Thou wilt quarrel! 
with a man for cracking Nuts, hauing no other reason, but be- 
cause thou hast hasell eyes, c 1730 Swift Dick , a Maggot 4 
You know him by his hazel snout. 1743-51 G. Edwards 
Nat. Hist. Birds 69 The Eye of a yellowish Hazel Colour. 
X805 Scott Last Aliustr. vi. xix, O’er her white bosom 
stray’d her hazel hair. 1813 — Rokehy iv. v, Her full dark 
eye of hazel hue. 184B Lytton Harold vin. ii, In the quick 
glance of his clear hazel eye. 

4. at t rib. and Comb., as hazel bank, bavin , bough, 
bozver , bush, copse, cover , leaf, rod, staff, slick , twig, 
wand, etc. ; hazel-hooped, - leaved adjs. 

a 1307 Thrush Night. xo6 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 54 
Fowel, thou sitest on hasel bou. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 
(Camden) 22 (Promp.) It was ly telle as a hesylle styke. 1584 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, x. vii. (1886) 147 There must be 
made vpon a hazell wand three crosses. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. n. i. 255 Kate like the hazle twig Is straight, and 
slender. 1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 1547 He’s mounted on 
a hazel bavin. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1269 Close in the 
covert of a hazel copse. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 59 Budge barrels . . hazle hooped. 1855 Tennyson 
Brook 17X, I slide by hazel covers. 1858 Hocc Peg. Kingd. 
693 Hazel rods have been supposed to have magical proper- 
ties, as it was of them that the divining-rod was formed. 1864 
Smverbfs Eng.ffot. III. 193 Hazel-leaved Bramble. 1880 
Encycl. Brit. XL 549/1 The virtue of the hazel wand was 
supposed to be dependent on its having two forks. 

b. From sense 3 . 

1769-74 J. Granger Biogr. Hist. Eng. (R.), Cherry 
cheeked, hazel-eyed, brown haired. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Husb. 24 Black and hazle colour soils. 1806 Forsyth 
Beauties Scot 2 . 1 Y. 228 A deep hazel-coloured loam. 1886 
"Rvskis Prxterita I. v. 141 A dark hazel-eyed, slim-made, 
lively girl. 1891 Mrs. Alexander Worn. Heart I. 3 Large 
hazel-brown eyes. 

c. Special combs. : hazel carpet, a geometer 
moth, Cidaria corylata ; hazel crottles, the lichen 
Sticla pulmonaria ; hazel-fly, Phyllopcrtha horli - 
cola , also an artificial fly imitating it ; hazel hoe, 

‘ a grabbing hoe for working in brush and bushes * 
(Knight Dict.AIcch.); hazel-mouse [Ger. hascl- 
mans], the common dormouse ( Muscardinus avcl * 
lanarius ) ; hazel-oil {humorous ) : see 1 e ; hazel- 
rag, -raw = hazel crottles; + hazel-rise [cf. Ger. 
haselreis ], a twig or bough of the hazel; hazel- 
rough {(7.S.), a hazel copse; hazel- worm [Ger. 
haselwurni], the blind-worm {A/a under's Trcas. 
Kat. Hist . 1 S 54 ). Also Hazel-g house, etc. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 4) IV. 53 Lungwort. 
Hazel Rag, or * Hazel Crottles.. On the trunks of old tree*. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 117 The Welchman’s Button, or 
*Hasle-FIy. 18S3 A. Ronalds Fly-Fisher's Entomol. (ed. 9) 
X04 Hazel Fly, Coch-A-Bondhu. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 423 Of the Nut-mouse, *Hasel-mouse, or Fil- 
blrd-mousc-.so called because they feed upon Hasel-nuts 
and Filbirds. 1825 J ami eson, *// ate l -oil, a cant term, used 
to denote a drubbing. 1894 Crockett Raiders 46 Ye shall 
suffer for this, if there’s hazel oil in Dumfries. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus , Pulmonaria , after some lungeworte: 
after other ‘hasel ragge. 1778 Lightfoot Flora Scot. 
(1789) S3 1 Lungwort Lichen.. *HazIera\v, Scotis. 13.. K. 


Alts. 3203 (Bodl. MS.) Whan notte brouneb on *hesel rys. 
a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. xvi, Heich Hutchon with a hissil 
ryss. 1893 Advance (Chicago) 23 Nov., Among the ‘hazel- 
roughs are still a few chewinks. 

Ha-zel-, hazle. Also hassell, hasel(l. [Of 
uncertain origin ; known first in attrib. use or 
comb., and in tbe adj. Haze 1 .lt 1 . 

Markham’s hassell ground, hassell earth , correspond to 
Ger. hasselbodcn 1 ground consisting of gravel, reddish clay, 
and somewhat black e^rth * (Grimm), said also to be called 
in Switzerland haselcrde . The latter implies connexion or 
association with hasel Hazel 1 , and sorpe would so explain 
the word in Eng., with reference to the colour of hazel 
ground, its suitableness for hazel, or other reason.] 

1. A kind of freestone : see quots. local. 

1855 Phillips Man. Geol. Gloss., Hazle , a hard, often 
cherty, gritstone. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Alining, 
Hazle, a tough mixture of sandstone and shale. 

2. attrib . and Comb. Consisting of a mixture of 
sand or gravel, clay, and earth, as hazel earth, 
ground, loam, mcntld, soil , etc. 

1613 Markham Eng . Husbandman 1. 1. vi. (1635) 36 If it 
bee a rich hassell ground. Ibid. xiii. 83 Blacke Clay mi.\t 
with red Sand, which.. is called of Husbandmen an hassell 
earth, j6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fannc 556 Any 
mixed earths or hasell-grounds which are clayes and sands 
orclayes and gravells mixed together, x 686 Plot Staf- 
fordsh. 341 The manner of tillage that is also given light or 
hasel mould. 2789 Trans. See. Arts' I. 165 A field of good 
hazle loam. 2796 J. Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 70 To make 
summer-fallows on light land, such as hazel loam, sand, 
gravel or chalk. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 
4) II. 26 On all soils, except those of a deep hazel mould or 
sandy loam. 

Hazeled (h?*z’ld), a. [See -ed 2 .] a. Full of 
or clad with hazel bushes, b. Of a hazel colour. 

2651 Wittie Primrose's Pop. Err. 159 Hazled cocks, which 
are quick for motion, ..strong to fight. 2853 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I, 263 In our hazled deans. 2857 
in Miss Pratt Flowering Plants I. 148 Up yon hazel’d 
slope the farmer loudly rallies Reapers to their morning 
task. 

t Ha’zelen, a. Obs. Forms: 1 hseslen, 4 ha- 
selne, heslyn. [f. Hazel* + -EN * ( = GeT. haseln ): 
cf. Halsen «.] Of or pertaining to the hazel. 

c 2000 Sax. Lcechd. II. 104 genim- .haeslenne sticcan ojj^e 
ellenne. 1388 Wyclif Pref. Ep. 72 Of the haselne 3erd. 
? <11400 Morte Arth. 2504 Holds and hare woddes with 
heslyne schawes. 

Hazel grouse. =next. 

2783 Latham Hist. Birds s.v. Grouse, Hazel Grouse. 
Haselhuhn. 1862 Medlock tr. Schccdler's Treas. Sc. 538 
Under the section of grouse . . we note . r the black grouse 
{Tleirao] telrix), and the hazel grouse {T. bonasia). 1883 
Cassell s Nat . Hist. IV. 141 The Hazel Grouse . . does not 
come to England, but is found over Northern Europe and 
North Asia, and is a pretty bird with a fine crest. 
Hazel-hen. [transl. mod.G. haselhuhn, f. hasel 
Hazel + huhn hen.] The European ruffled grouse 
{Bonasia sylvestris). 

2662 Lovell Hist. Anirn. Alin. Introd., The .. heath- 
cock, hasle-hen, land duck. 2822 T. Mitchell Aristoph . 
II. 195 Floundering in the dirt like hazle-hens. 1893 Daily 
AVrt'r xx Mar. 5/3 Ptarmigan and hazel hens are now the 
only inexpensive game procurable. 

Hazeline (h^'zelfn). [See -INE.] An alco- 
holic distillate from the Witch Hazel, Hamamelis 
virginica. 

1881 Netherclift in Brit. Aled. frill. 18 June, The new 
product of Hamamelis Virginica called ‘ Hazeline \ 1882 
W. Symes in Lancet 4 Nov., Hazeline was highly recom- 
mended two years ago for cases of haemoptysis. 

Hazelly (h^-z’li ), aA [cf. Hazel 2 .] Consisting 
of a mixture of sand, clay, and earth. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1543/r The stuffe 
earned, .for the erection of the walles at Dover, was earth, 
being of a haselie mould, chalke and sleech. 2707 Mortimer 
Husb. in. (1708) 53 All sorts of Land may be reduced to 
Sandy, Gravelly, Chalky, Stony, Rocky, Hazely, Black- 
earth, Marsh or Boggy, and Cjay-land ; 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Pine, Any dry Soil, especially light hazelly 
Brick Earth will do. 2796 C. Marshall Garden, xix. (18x3) 
383 The soil proper for carnations is a hazelly or sandy 
loam, procured from a pasture. 

Hazelly, a.- [f. Hazel 1 + -Y.] Abounding 

in or clad with hazel bushes. 

2790 Burns Elegy Henderson eo Ye hazly shaws and 
briery’ dens ! 2833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 942 The Steep 
and hazelly banks of the Woodbum. 2835 Clare Rural 
Aluse 158 From the hazelly wood. 

Hazel-nut (hfi'zT, not). Forms: see Hazel 
and Nut. [OE. hxselhnutu^TAw. hazclnoot, LG. 
hasclnot, hasselnot, OHG. hasalnuz , mod.G. hasel- 
nusz.~\ The nut' of the hazel, a well-known fruit. 

c 725^ Corpus Gloss. 33 Abelena, haeselhnutu. CJ050 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 345/15 Abellana, haslhnutu. c 2350 
Will. Palerne 1811 Hasel-notes, & oj>er fruit. . bat in forest 
growen. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Dyamaundes 
. .of be mykilnes of hesill nuttes. 2577 B. Googe Herts - 
bach's Husb. 11.(1586) 95 b, Among Nuttes, is also .. the 
Hasell Nuttes, akinde whereof is the Filberte. 1870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 207 The common hazel nut yields an oil 
most valuable for the delicate machinery of watches, 
b. attrib. and Comb., as hazel-nut oil, tree, etc. 
c 1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 457/14 Nuculrus, siue 
nucleus, kaeslhnute cymel. 2762 W. Hudson Flora 
Anglica , Cctylus stlpulis ci'afis, etc., common Hazel-nut- 
tree. 2884 Cassell's Diet. Cookery^ 310 Hazel-nut Cakes. 
x8S6 Syd. Sec. Lex., Hazel nut oil .. is pale yellow,. and 
is not a drying oil. 

Ha'Z el-tree; The haze], Corylus Avellana. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 575/45 Corulus, an haseltre. 


2573-80 Baret Alv . H 207 An hasell tree, or nut tree, a 
filbert tree. 1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, To Air. Hobs 
Note, Virgula Divina, or a Divining Wand, is a two-forked 
Branch of a Hazel-Tree, which is used for the finding out 
either of Veins, or hidden Treasures of Gold and Silver. 
2832 Tennyson Alay Queen 14 On the bridge beneath tbe 
hazel-tree. 

Hazel-wood. 

1. A wood or thicket of hazel bushes. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1274 From hasel-wode, there 
Ioly Robin pleyde. 2864 Tennyson Ett. Ard. 7 A hazel- 
wood By autumn nutters haunted. 

2. The wood or timber of the hazel. 

2573-80 Baret Alv. H 208 The magnificent apd heroicall 
vertues of the haselwood. 1848 Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
Dalmatia <$• Alontenegro I. 516 On the neighbouring moun- 
tains much hazelwood grows. 

3. In phrase hazekvoods shake , or merely hazel- 
wood! (in Chaucer) app. = Of course. Obs. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus in. 841 (890) A ryng quod he, ye 
haselwodes shaken, Ye Nece myne ry n S moste han a 
sto.ie pat myhte a dede man a-lyue maken. Ibid. v. 503 
Ye haselwode poughte pis Pandare, And to hym self ful 
sobrelich he seyde, God wot refreyden may pis hote fare. . 

Ha’zelwort. Herb. [An adaptation of 1 6 th c. 
Ger. haselwurtz , OHG. hasehemrz (also hasel- 
zuurzel), f. wurz herb, "WORT, wurzel root.] A 
book name in the herbalists for Asarabacca. 

[2552 Turner Herbal 1. E ij b, Asarum is called .. in 
english folfole .. and asarabacca in duche hasell wurt : 
because it groweth abowte hasell tree rootes.] 1578 Lyte 
Dodoetts in. v. 319 This herbe .. is called in English Asara- 
bacca, and folefoote, it may also be called Haseiworte .. in 
Germanie Haselwurtz: in Brabant Hasehvortel. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. cccvi. (1633) 837^ 2706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Cabarick, an Herb otherwise call’d Hazlewort 
[mispr. Harlewort); so 1730-36 in Bailey (folio). 1862 
Medlock tr. Schccdler's Treas. Sc. 460 The Pipe tree., 
and the Hazelwort. 

Hazell (hei-z’n), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also -an, 
-on. [prob. from same source as Haze v. 1 : see 
-EN 5 .] Irons. To scare, terrify ; to scold, threaten. 

2605 Hist. Evordanus, Night .. sent .. fantasie for to 
hazan idle heads. 2630 Lennard tr. Charron's Wisd . 111. 
xiv. § 12 That custome .. to beat, and to box, and with 
strange words and out-cryes to hazen Children. 1647 
Hammond Posver of Keys vii. 141 To awake, and hazen, and 
drive those that wil not be allured and drawn. [X893 
Wiltsh. Gloss., Hazon, to scold or threaten. ‘Nowdwoan't 
’ee hazon the child for ’t.’] 

Hazer (h^-zsj). U.s . [f. Hazez/. 1 ] One who 
hazes or practises cruel horseplay on another. 

1887 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 5 Sept, {heading) A 
Hazer in Trouble. 1888 Harper's Mag. Mar. 636/1 The 
hazers in college are the men., to whom the training and in- 
stincts of the gentleman are unknown. 

Hazily (h^i-zili), adv. [f. Hazy + -lt 2 .] In 
a hazy manner ; dimly, indistinctly. Also fg. 

1823 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 31 The river .. glittered 
hazily in the last rays of sunset. 2889 ‘ Rita 'Sheba III. 
iii. 36 The light and the shadows seemed to swim hazily 
before her sight. 1894 Advance (Chicago) 32 May, One is 
so likely to think hazily of African territory. 

Haziness (h^*zines). [f. Hazy + -ness.] The 
quality of being hazy. 

1. Mistiness, fogginess. 

1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 71 Though there be no 
extraordinary fog or haziness. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. x. 106 
The haziness of the weather. 1803 Aled. jrnl. IX. 3x5 
The sun .. being obscured by a general haziness in the 
atmosphere. 

2. The quality of being intellectually indistinct ; 
vagueness of mental perception ; uncertainty. 

2872 Liddon Elem. Relig, i. 25 In no department of 
human knowledge is haziness deemed a merit. 2882 Masson 
in Moan. Mag. XLV.235 Carlyle himself seems to have 
become aware of the haziness of his dating of the transaction. 

Ha'zing, vbl . sb . [f. Haze vA + -ing k] 

1. A sound beating, a thrashing. 

2825 Genii. Alag. XCV. 1. 396, I gave him a hazing. 

2. Haul. See Haze vA 2 . 

2893 J. A. Barry A. Browns Butty ip, etc. 285 The process 
is called ‘ hazing The sufferer gets all tbe dirtiest and 
most disagreeable .. jobs to be found on shipboard. 

3. A species of brutal horseplay practised on 
freshmen at some American Colleges. 

<x i860 Harvard Alag. I. 413 (Bartlett) The absurd and 
barbarous custom of hazing, which has long prevailed in 
the college. 2892 Daily News 28 June 5/3 ‘Hazing’ at 
Yale has unhappily led to the death of an unfortunate young 
student named Rusrin, and to a general denunciation of 
this custom as 1 stupid and brutal '. 1894 Ibid. 16 Oct. 5/4 
The freshman class of Princeton is smalfer this autumn than 
last ..due in part to the hazing outrages of recent years. 

Hazle, hazzle (lurzl), v. dial. [freq. of Haze 
v.3 : see -le. OF. had hasler ns variant of haler 
to burn, to dry; but this was prob. not connected.] 
a. traits. To dry superficially, b. intr. To be- 
come dry on the surface. 

2642 Rogers Naaman 886 Who by that happy wind of 
thine .. didst hazle and drie up the forlorne dregges and 
slime of Noahs deluge. <1x825 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, 
Hazle, to grow dry at top. 1881 Leicester sit. Gless., 
Hazzle, to dry slightly. ’If the clothes don't dry much, 
they 11 hazzle ’. 1893 Sheffield Gloss. Suppl., Hazzle, to 

dry slightly . . It is better, if the ground is damp, to let 
the sun hazzle the surface of the land before the second 
harrowing. 

Hazle, Hazly: see Hazel 1 and Hazelly a.-- 

Hazy (lir' zi), a. Forms : 7 hawsey, beysey, 
hasie, -ey, hnizy, S hnzoy, 7- hazy. [In form. 



HE. 
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as if from Haze sb . + -t ; but known nearly a cen- 
tury before the sb., so that their mutual relation is ' 
uncertain. The early forms also offer difficulty.] 

1 . Of the atmosphere, weather, etc.: Characterized 
by the presence of haze; misty, (orig. Nauti) In x’j- 
1 8th c. use = foggy ; but now usually applied to a 
kind of atmospheric indistinctness less determinate 
than mist or fog, and often caused by heat. 

1625 Imfcachm. Dk. Buckhrn. (Camden) 7 The weather 
beeing thicke and hawsey, the winde highe. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 27 Moistness of the Air - . which the Sea- 
men call a Heysey weather . , as though the Sun shine out 
bright, yet we cannot see his body, till nine a clock. 1665 
J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725;) 183 An basie Morning.^ 1666 
Phil, Tram. I. 241 The Air being light, though moist and 
a little hazy. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 2 The 
Air was haizy and full of fogs and snow, so that we could 
not see far. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv , Hazy Weather \ 
when it is Thick, Misty, Foggy. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. vii. 
72 We had little wind, with thick hazy weather. 1799 Vince 
Elan. Astron. xxi. (1810) 231 A diffused light, which made 
the air seem hazy. 1856 Stanley. Sinai <$• Pal. i. (1858) 
64 It was too hazy to see anything in the distance. 

2 . Jig. Lacking intellectual distinctness; vague, 
indistinct, uncertain. . 

1831 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Navsj>aJ>ers 35 Yrs. Ago, A hazy 
uncertain’ delicacy. 1862 Burton Bk.-Hunter (1863) 35 
His communications about the material wants of life were 
hazy. 1865 Dickens ATut. Fr. 111. iii, Some ha2y idea. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. vii. 2:1’ The 
chief article of Rousseau’s rather hazy creed. 

b. Somewhat confused with drink, colloq. 

1824 T. Hook Sayings 4- Doings Ser. I. Friend of Family 
11 . 10 "Hazy, Sir —You understand! smoking and drinking. 
1842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. St. Cnthbert , Staggering 
about just as if he were ‘hazy*. 

.He (hf, hf), fen. pron., 3 rd sing, mcisc. nom. 
Forms : see below. [The simplest form of the 
(orig. demonstr.) base hi-, which supplies not only 
the pronoun forms him, his, her , {h)it, (li)em, but 
also the adverbs here, hence , hither. OE. he, he 
was cogn. with OFris. hi, he (fem. hiu, neut. hit), 
OS. hi, he, hie . The other old Teutonic langs/ 
(with OS. in the oblique cases) have parallel forms 
from stem i- : OHG. ir, er, Goth? is. Fragments 
of a hi* stem, in sense ‘this’, are found, however, 
in Gothic, in dat. himma, acc. m. and n. kina , 
hit a ; they differ only in the initial h from the 
corresponding inflexions of is ‘he’. In OHG. the 
East Franconian had also her in place of the 
usual OHG. er, 'he*. In English, the typical 
form in all ages has been he, from which emphasis 
probably produced heo, hye, hee, and tonelessness 
ha, d, which last long prevailed in representations 
of familiar speech, as in the dramatists, and is 
still a prevalent dialect form. In OE. the base he 
supplied all parts of the third personal pronoun, 
singular and plural ; it was thus inflected : 
sing. Masc. Few. NEUT.r Plural. 

Nom. he, he hlo, h€o. h(c, ht hit hi, hie, h^o, hlj * 

Acc. hiene, hine (hyne) hie, hf (h6o) hit hi, hie, heo, hi^ . 

Pat. him (hym) hiere, hire (hyre) him him, heom (hym) 

Gen. his (hys) hiere, hire (hyre) his hiera, hira, heora 

.3. In all the cognate languages, even in the early period, 
certain parts of the hi- or i- stem were lost, and supplied by 
the corresponding parts of the demonstrative base sya, a 
derivative of sd, Se. This extended to English also in the 
nth or 12th c. when the fem. hio, heo , became supplanted 
by the fem. demonstrative sio, syo , which appears as sco, 
scho^sho in northern, and sc&=s/ue in midi., now She, q.v. v 
In the south and west heo (/to, hoo) survived in literature * 
till the 15th c. and is still native in the dialects in various 
forms ; but she has been the only literary Eng. form since the 
introduction of printing. In the oblique cases Her remains. 

2. The original plural has been supplanted by a plural 
of the demonstrative that. In the northern dial. C950, the 
0 ; E. P&, plural of /a?/, was often used instead of kia, hi ; 
within the next two centuries the equivalent ON. J>ti-r 
must have been adopted, as it appears ri2oo in full use in 
Orm. as Pe&, whence the later they, thei , thay , that, which 
gradually, spread south, and before 1500 superseded hi, Jty, 
first in the nominative, and then also in the other cases, so 
that the plural forms are now they , them, their. But a 
relic of the earlier pronoun survives, in southern dialect and 
colloquial use, in the dat.-accus. hem, commonly written ’em. 
w 3 * The original accusative forms have everywhere, except 
in the neuter, been replaced by an extended use of the 
dative *. this began in the midi. dial, before 1000, and was 
completed in the southern by 1350. -In this change, the 
analogy of the 1st and 2nd persons was followed (see Me). 
Traces of the original acc. sing. masc. hine remain as en, 

’ n ( un ), in southern dialects : see Him. 

4. In the neuter the acc. hit remained, and also displaced 
the dative him ; in all constructions hit lost its initial It 
between 12th and 15th c. in Standard English ; and in 16- 
17th c. the original neuter genitive his was displaced first 
by it, and then by it’s, its. 

. 5. The genitive cases his, hire , hire, (their), were treated 
after 1100, on the earlier analogy of mine, thine, our, your, 
as adjectives, and inflected to agree with substantives ; the 
plurals his-e, hir-e were still used by Wyclif. Like the 
other possessives, they also developed two forms, an ad- 
jective and an absolute, the latter being hers, theirs (the 
•s of which was originally the possessive *r) ; hi sis was 
used by Wyclif, hut in mod.Eng. his and its take no 
additional r in the absolute form. Hisn, hern , theim 
(perhaps by false analogy with my, mine') appear in 36th c. 
in midi, counties, but are now only dialectal. The changes 
which these, originally genitives of the Personal Pronoun, 
have undergone, make it more convenient in modern 
grammar to treat them separately as Possessive Pronouns. 
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The present inflexion of this pronoun (with its derived 
possessives) is therefore : 

Sing. Masc Ff.m. Neut. plural. 

•Nom. he (she) it (they] 

gfai J- him her it [them] 

Possess, ttdj. his her its [their] 

absol. his hers its [theirs] 

The following explanations and illustrations refer only to 
the nominative singular masculine He ; the other inflexional 
parts are treated separately, each in its alphabetical place. 
So also the now colloq. 'Em, formerly Hem ‘ them the 
obs. or dial, Heo (hoo) ‘ she Hi ‘ they Hw (dial, 'en, ’ten) 
‘him’, the ME. Hemen (dial, min, mutt) ‘them \ the early 
ME. Hise ‘her’, and Hise ‘them’, and the dial. Hisn, 
Hern, Theirn.] 

A. Forms. 

a. I- he (6-7 h’) ; 0 . 2-3 hi ; 7. 2 heo, 3-4 
Je, ghe; S. 3 hee; e. 3-4 ha/ 4 ho; 3 e, 3-9 
(dial.) a ; 9. 4-3 hye, 6 hie ; 6 . 4-7 hee. 

a. c 893 K. jElfred Oros . 1. i. § 13 He cwteS fcet he 
bude on pasm lande. _ c 1385 Chaucer Prol. 636 Thanne 
wolde he speke and crie as he were wood. 3598 Marston 
Sco. Villanie x. H iij b, H’ath made a common-place booke 
out of plaies. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 85 And when h’ 
hath done, ’tis good to lay ’t aside. - 
p. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 29 And cwe< 5 en in his konke Far hi 
biS. a 3200 Moral Ode 221 Neure in belle hi com. 

y. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 217 Heo [God] is hefone liht. Ibid. 
225 Heo and his wif Fa beam sestriende. a 3250 Owl 3- 
Night. 874 Mid mine songe ich hine pulte That ghe groni 
for his gulte. c 13x5 Shoreham 123 Tho [Jesus] was bote 
twelf wynter aid. 

S. c 1205 Lay. 23113 Hie hafeS al his kineriche bi-quelSe 
her LoSSe. 

e. c 3250 Kent. Semi, in O. E. Misc . 27 GoF, ha seide, into 
bethleem. Ibid. 30 Ha maket of F° watere wyn. <71320 
R. Brunne Medit. 573 pey hye hym, and ho goF withoutyn 
any stryfe. 1340 Ayetib. 30 Ha beat and smit and wyf and 
children,, .ase ha were out of his wytte. 
f. c 1205 Lay. 15636 E [CX275 hejwende pat he iladweore 
limen for to leosen. c 1250 Aleid. Maregrcte Ixiv, E cleped 
foTtS malcus is monquellere. 1250-1610 [see A pron.\. 1756 
A. Murphy Apprentice!, i; I got as far as the jesuit before a 
went out of town. 1864 Tennvson North. Farmer (Passimk 
rj. 13.. Guy Wanv. (A.) 6376 And for he him so miseise 
y-seye Of prisoun aschaped, bliFe was hye. c 1560 A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) iii. 40 Maist witt hes hie that moniest 
owrsylis. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist Scot. 1 . 50 The 
hie Salmonte haueng castne the meltis, and the sche sal- 
monte the Rounis. 

B. <31300 Cursor AT. 37288+165 His name neuend hee. 
e 3386 Chaucer Cook’s T. 2 Of a craft of vitailliers was hee. 
c 3440 [see B 2]. 3567 [see B 7]. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 
23 Hee waz so loth to cum forward. 3613 Bible Transl. 
Prcf. x Hee was no babe, but a great clearke. 3644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 37 That whereof before hee was so scrupulous. 

B. Senses and constructions. 

I. As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person^ nominative case. 

1 . The male being in question, or last mentioned : 
Used of persons and animals of the male sex. j 

c8 93 K. Alfred Oros. 1. i. § 33 Ohthere szede .. fast he 
ealra NorSmonna norFmest bude. He cwa»c 5 F 3 ^ he bude 
on pasm lande norpweardum wip pa Westsae. cxooo Ags.- 
Ps. (Th.) ix. [x.] 8 Drihten purhwunafl on ecnesse. And he 
£earwa<S his dom-setl, ana he demtS ealre eorpan s%vySe 
emne. cxxj^ Latnb. Horn. 7 pis wite}ede dauid .. pis he 
wite^ede bi drihtene purh bene halie gast. c xzzo Bestiary 1 
346 £)e neddre .. If he naked man se, ne wile he him nojt 
neggen, oc he fle 5 fro him als he fro fir sulde. 3388 Wyclif 
Gett. iii. 6 And sche..eet, and 3af to hir hosebonde, and he 
eet. <11400-50 Alexander 1141 pan drafe he sa to Damac 
with dukis and princes, c 3620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue 
(1865) 28 He is the noat of the malej as, he is a gud judge ; 
he is a wyse man; he is a speed ie. horse. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 297 For contemplation hee and valour form’d, For 
softness shee and sweet attractive Grace ; Hee for God 
Only, shee for God in him. 3678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. 
i. § 40. 40’He will go about to prove that there is something 
besides He-knows-not-what. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 700 He first, and close behind hirn follow'd she. 1835 
J. H. Newman Par. Sertu. (1837) I. viii. 122 Our Saviour 
spake of man as he is. 

b. In some northern dialects (Westmorland, 
Cumberland, etc.), he is used instead of thou or 
you, in addressing a boy or inferior (cf. Ger. Er so 
used) : e.g. ‘ Well, Joe l where has he been ? what 
is this he has brought me ? * 

2 . Of things not sexually distinguished : *{* a. 
Things grammatically masculine. Obs. b. Things 
personified as masculine, as mountains, rivers, oak- 
trees, etc. 

It is not easy to say when grammatical gender ceased to 
he used, this differing according to dialect. In dialect speech, 
he is still used for most things of definite shape, without 
any feeling of personification. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 144 Swines brede isswiSe swete . swa is 
of wilde dore . alto dore he is abuhft]. c 3320 Cast. Love 40, 
Ichulle tellen him Wherfore pe world was i-wrouht, And 
aftur how he was bi-tauht. C1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. 
Prol. T. 314 The Philosophresstoon Elixer dept . . With 
al oure sleighte he wol nat come vs to. c 3440 Capgrave 
Life St. Kath. v. 1379 Yet was this fyre soo horryble that 
hee. .Brent men eke. c 1449 Pecqck Refr. 4 This present 
book, .he schal have v. principal parties. Ibid. 8 An argu- 
ment if he be ful and foormal . .is mad of twey proposiciouns. 
1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 126 The better the stake wyll he 
dry uen whan he is well bounden. 3551 Turner Herbal 1. 
C vj a, Dyll. .hath.. a spokye top as fenell hath, whome he 
doth represent wonders nere. 3593 Shaks. Rich. II, in- 
Iii. 65 The blushing discontented Sunne..When he perceiues 
the enuious Clouds are bent To dimme bis glory- 1 S? 8 
Grenewey Tacitus’ Descr. Germanic iv. 265 That, euerie 
I nation as he was strong, should not set himselfe in possession. 


1697 'Dryden Virg. Georg, u. 409 Jove’s own Tree.. Full 
in the midst of his oyn Strength he stands.. His Shade 
protects the Plains, his Head the Hills commands. 1823 
Byron I sland in. i,The flashing .. Which robes the cannon 
as he wings a tomb. 3832 Tennyson Nesv Year’s Eve ii, To- 
night I saw the sun set : he set and left behind The good 
old 3’ear. 

3 . Peculiar constructions : a. Used pleonasti- 
cally along with its noun. Common in ballad 
style, and now in illiterate speech. 

. c xooo Prose Life St. Guthlac v. (1848) 32 Moyses asrest 
and Helias hi feston, and swylceeac se Hselend. .he faiste. 
1297 R. Glouc. (3724) 120 pe kyng he sende aftur hem. 
a 1300 Cursor AT. 4055 loseph he sagh a night in sueuen. 
C1430 Syr Tryam. 744 The kyngys sone of Armony..To 
Tryamowre he ranne. 35.. Chevy Chosen The first man 
that did answer make, Was noble Percy hee. 1782 Cowter 
Gilpin 85 ‘Fair and softly’, John he cried, But John he 
cried in vain. 1839 Longf. Wreck of Hesperus iii, The 
skipper he stood beside the helm. 

^ b. Erroneously for objective him. 
m 3560-3 Whitehorne Arte Warre (1573-4) H* 36a, These 
instrumentes helpeth much more him that besiege th a towne 
then he that is besieged. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. 
ii, Yet he, whose heartps] of adamant or flint. My tears nor 
plaints could mollify a whit. 1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. xh 
§ 77 °* 338 It behoveth not he to be ready upon the land to 
make the feoffment. 

c. In s.w. dialects he is the emphatic objective, 

beside the unemphatic *en, ' , un. ‘ I zeed un drow 

it tu hee I saw him throw it to him. 

1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. 23 Gi’e the money to I, not he. 
3878 Elworthy Grammar of W. Somerset 34 Our objective 
him is always un, n, unless it is emphatic, when it is ce . . 
uur ded'tt sat noa'urt tu ee, ‘ she did not say anything 
to he'. 

d. He self : earlier form of himself nom., he 
himself', see Self. 

IX. As Antecedent pronoun, followed by relative, 
etc. : «= OE. se, fe ; Fr. celtti ; Ger. derjenige, der. 
(The neut.er is that, the plural they or those.) 

4 . The or that man, or person of the male sex 
(that or who . . .). Hence Indefinitely , Any man, 
an}' one, one, a person (that or 7 oho). 

a 3240 Savvies Warde in Cott. Horn. 259 He sit on heh Fat 
is ow on helpe. a 1300 Cursor M. 7693 If Fou be he i luue 
sa wele. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2186 pis is he )>at fader myn 
ordeyneF my lord to be. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xciiifi*]. 9 He that 
plauntede the ere, shal he not beren? C1400 MaUndev. 
Prol. (1839) 2 He that wil pupplische ony thing. 1523 
Ld : Berners Froiss. I. ix. 8 As he that was yong and lusty 
desiryng all honoure. 1526 Tindale ATatt. xi. 15 He that 
hath eares to heare, let him here. 3581 Pettie Gunzzo's 
Civ . Conv . h. (1586) 77 There is not he, who is not glad 
with all his heart to be honoured. 3590 Spenser F. Q. i. 
i. 43 He that the stubbome Sprites can wisely tame. 3590 
Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 34 Are you not hee, That frights the 
maidens of the Villagree? 3732 Addison Sped. No. 441 r 4 
He who considers himself abstractedly. 3842 Tennyson 
Vision of Sin 127 He that roars for liberty. 1859 — Elaine 
1083 He makes no friend who never made a foe. 

b. Followed by a prepositional phrase ; as * he 
of Modena’, 'he of the sevenfold shield’, 'he with 
the scar on his face’, arch. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. i. J73 He in the red face had it. 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 39 If he of the bottomlesse pit 
had not long since broke prison, a 1821 Keats 2 ud Sonn. 
to Haydon, Great spirits now on earth are sojourning ; He 
of the cloud, the cataract, the lake. 

XII. As demonstrative pronoun. 

5 . He and he: this and that, the one and the 
other, both, arch . 

<1x300 Cursor AT. 16161 For he and he had sarnen hen, 
forwit selcuth wrath. ^3381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 166 It 
likyth hym at wrastelyng for to be, And demyn 51c wher he 
do bet or he. 35x3 Douglas YEncis vr. xjt. 68 And gan 
begyn desyre, baith he and he, In bodeis 3it for to returne 
agane. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 371 Talkand thai 
raid togidder to the toun, Hand for hand rycht hamelie 
he and ne. C1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue vii. (1865) 18 He 
snapped ^me oft this hand and he on that. 1848 Clough 
Bothie iii. 20 Arthur. .Leapt from the ledges with Hope, he 
twenty feet, he thirty. 3876 Tennyson Harold In trod. Sonn., 
But he and he, if soul be soul, are where Each stands full face 
with all he did below. 


IV*. As sb. (not changing in the objective). 

.6, Man, person, personage. Any he: any person 
whatever, arch, and poet. 

, <*1384 Chaucer Ho. Fame in. 979 And nat so sone 
departed nas That he fro him, thoo he ne mette With the 
thrid. 1472 Sir John Paston in Lett . No. 703 HL 59, I 
mente weell by my trowthe to hyr..as any he that owythe 
heer best wyll in lngelond. 1538 Bale Tltre Laves i 439 » 
I am no other but euen the very he. 1574 tr. Alarlorat s 
Apocatips 25 The way, truth, and lyfe, and to be slmrt, the 
only he that can saue vs for euer. 1652-62 Heylim 
Cosmogr. in. (1673) 350/x Who .. challenged the proudest 
He of the Macedonians, to a single combat. 1682 Runyan 
Holy War (Cassell) 275 He has shewed as much honesty 
and bravery of spirit as any he in Mamoul. 174* 
r. Andrcivs (L.), The best he in the kingdom. 1SB0 
Meredith Trag. Com. (18S1) 230 He — that great ; 
covers all. , _ c \ 

7 . Opposed to she: Male. (Also as aaj. : see b.) 

' c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark x. 6 From 
woepen mon vel hee and hiuu vel wifmon 
— Luke ii. 23 E S huc!c he zul zvoepen-mon 
. . halis drihtne se-cei^ed c icce, Althic G ra>u .a. 
jElc nyten byS o 35 e be o 33 « heo. ^ 

hremn, swa hwaetier swa hit byff, swa h ~, . * g ? 

Mai-lf.t Gr. Forni 105 K is also w > iJ. 2 , o ct 

for Winter, both the Heeand Shee. ,E ?f fcht mil' fetS' 
,67/1 Any one not a poet , whether be or she, might toil,[etc.). 
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b. A male. ' (With pi. ties , tie's, f tiees.) 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 53 The hees to sum laughing, 
but the sh£es to more sport. 1649 Milton Eikon. x. Wks. 
(1851) 415 The dissolute rabble of all his Courtiers .. both 
Hees and Shees, if ther were any Males among them. 1701 
Rowe Amb . Step-Moth. iv. i. 1725 The greatest he.. Must 
have confest Woman's superior Wit. 1776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleasure 1 - 225 Unprotected by some ostensible 
he or she. 1801 C. K. Sharpe Corr. 12 Jan. I. xo2 Good 
spouses to the sites , and none at all to the lies ! 1875 J owett 

Plato (ed. 2) III. 331 Do we divide dogs into hes and shes, 
and take the masculine gender out to hunt ? 

V. allrib. (Now generally hyphened to follow- 
ing noun ; sometimes written separately like an 
adjective.) 

8. Male. (Now confined to the lower animals, 
as tie-goal ; in i6-l8th c. with nouns denoting per- 
sons; this is now contemptuous.) t He-she \ see 
quots. 1661, 1754- 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6067 A clene he lambe, wit-vten sake. 

14.. Voc. in Wr. -Whicker 571/24 Catta, a hecatte. 1509 
Test . Ebor. (Surtees) 10 Oon he swan. 1535 Coverdale 
Dan. viii. 5 Then came there an hegoate from the west. 
1579 Fulke Refut. Rastell 759 Be there hee Angels and 
she Angels also? 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong-, Vn 
Amoureux, a hee louer. A matt re use, a shee louer. Ibid., 
Barbter , a hee barber. 1596 [see A tj]. 1605 Jeronimo 
in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 257 I’ll be the he-one then, and rid 
thee soon Of this dull, leaden, and tormenting elf. 1620 
Shelton Quix. IV. xxi. X71 Thou and thy Wife, with two 
of thy He-friends, and two of her She-friends. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) I. iv. 15 Pope Joan, .this He-she.. 
is generally believed born at Metz. 1665 Pepys Diary 
it June, My aunt James and he-cosen Harman. 1692 
Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 193 You 
now make He-Saints, and She-Saints, at your pleasure, as 
if you were a true genuine Pope. 1734 Fielding Univ. 
Gallant 1. Wks. 1882 X. 44 A woman .. may speak to one 
of her husband’s he-friends there. 1754 J. Shebbeare 
Matrimony (1766) II. 88 A He-she Thing ! a Disgrace to 
his Sex. 1813 Moore Post-bag iii. 8 A He-cook, of course ! 

.. ne'er keep a She-cook. 1829 Marryat E. Mildmay 
xxit, Great ne-fellows of footmen. 1836 Hansard's Pari. 
Deb. Ser. ill. XXXII. 1201 The appropriate language of 
a noble Lord. .who. .said, ‘ I have not risen to defend these 
he-pensioners,and she -pensioners, whom I find in this list'. 
1855 Singleton Virgil I. 46 Safe is thy he-goat. 

b. Sometimes with names of plants. He-oak, 
an Australian tree, Casuanna stricta ; also C. sit- 
berosa. Cf. She-oak, applied to other species. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 608 For the difference of Sexes in 
Plants, they are oftentimes by name distinguished ; as Male- 
Piony, Female-Piony . .He- Holly, She- Holly. 1876 Forest 
4- Stream 13 July 375/3 ‘Wattle* in large variety, he-oak, 
she-oak, and very many others. 1880 Fison & Howirr 
Kamilaroi 252 They chose a tall He-oak, lopped it to 
a point. 

c. Of things. Cf. male and female screw . 

18x6 Specif. J. Welch's Patent No. 4052 The claws or 
prongs of the he part received or inserted in the she part. 

Hence He, v. trans ., to speak to or of (a person) 
as ‘ he \ 

1741 Richardson Pamela I. 17, I must he and hint him 
now ; for he has lost his Dignity with me. 

f He, inti Obs . [Cf. F. tii, and Heh.] An 
exclamation used to draw attention or express 
emotion. 

13.. K. A Its 880 He ! fyle asteynte horesone 1 To misdo 
was ay thy wone 

He (In'), iutfi [A natural exclamation : cf. L. 
he, hie, Ger. he, etc. ; also Ha, Ho.] Repeated, 
as he, he, or in combination with ha, ha, etc. : A 
representation of laughter expressing a closer utter- 
ance than ha, ha, or ho, ho, usually affected or 
derisive. 

c 1000 /Elfric Craw, xlviii, (Z.) 279 Ha ha and he he 
SelacniatS Jilehter on leden and on englisc. 1367 Trtall 
Treas. Eiij, We, he, he, he, he I ware the horse heles, I 
saye. *599 Shahs. Much Ado iv. i. 23 How now ! interjec- 
tions ? why then, some be of laughing, as ha, ha, he. 1675 
Wycherley Country Wife 11, He ! he ! he ! he’s my wife's 
gallant ; he I he ! he ! 1831 T. L. Peacock CrotchetCastle 
it, Pray, sir, what do you mean by Ha! ha !?. .Precisely, 
sir, what you mean by He ! he !..You need not dispute 
about terms ; they are two modes of expressing merriment. 
1854 Thackeray R ose < 5 - R fn^-vii, ‘O, ho, ho ! ha, ha, ha ! 
he, he, he !’ And he nearly choked himself with laughing. 
Hence He-Ee v., to utter he he in laughter. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Sachs xxxii, This was said with 
much archness and he-he-ing. 

He, obs. form of Eye, High. 

Heach, var. Hetch. 

Head (bed), sb. Forms : I hSafod, -ud, -ut, 
1-2 lieofod, 2 hefed, -et, heavot, 2-3 heafd, 
hcefed, 2-4 hefd, heaved, 2-5 heved, 3 hrefd, 
heifd, hafed, hafd, hafved, heefved, hefved, 
hawed, (hmhved), hevod, hevd, 3-5 hevid, 
-yde, 3-6 heed, 3-S hed, 4 hewid(e, -yd(e, 4-7 
hede, 6- head ; (5-6 heede, hedd(e, 6 heade, 
3- (Sc.) hold, 6 heide, heyd). [Com. Teut. : 
OE. hiafod — OFris. h&vect, hafd, h&vd, hid, OS. 
hbbid (LG. hbved, hefd, MDu ,hSvet(d), Du. hoofd), 
OHG. !: cubit, haiibit (MHG. haubet, G. haupt), 
ON. hatfttS, later b.jfttH (Sw. httfvttd. Da. heved), 
Goth, hattbip OTeut. *haiibud-, -itto (with suffix 
ablaut). Notwithstanding a close consonant corre- 
spondence with L. caput, capit-, the difference of 
the root vowel makes it very difficult to identify the 


words, or to refer them to a common root. Some 
refer the Teutonic word to an ablaut stem hctib-, 
/taut-, hut-, whence OHG. hilba, Ger. hattbe, OE. 
htfe, head-covering, cap. The phonetic develop- 
ment of the word in Eng. has been hiafod, heved, 
lthid, hid, hed (hea’vsd, he’vad, hevd, hed, hed); 
in Sc. (bed, brd, hfd, bid). In some dialects a 
diphthongal (h?-ad) has developed as (hi'od, hie’d, 
hyed, yed).] 

X. The literal sense, and directly connected uses. 
L The anterior part of the body of an animal, 
when separated by a neck, or otherwise distin- 
guished, from the rest of the body ; it contains the 
mouth and special sense-organs, and the brain. 

a. In man, the upper division of the body, joined 
to the trunk by the neck. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter iii. 4 Uphebbende heafud min. c 975 
Rushzv. Gosp. John xiii. 9 Honda and heofod. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. v. 36 Nejiu ne swere j>urh Sin heafod. cxx 7$ 
Lamb. Horn. 29 ^if F n hefet were offe. c 1200 Trim Coll. 
Horn. 205 Uppen his holi hafde. c 1205 Lay. 1596 He gurde 
Suard on f>at haefd. c 1230 Hali Meid. 3 Lustne me wio 
earen of Jnn heaued. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 17 And snxot 
hym vpon J?e hed. a 1300 K. Horn 64t pat heued i 
bringe. a 1300 Cursor M. 528 (Cott.) Mans hefd has thirls 
seuen. c 1340 Ibid. 53x4 (Trin.) On his heede his hatt he bare. 
1382 Wyclif Matt. v. 36 Neither thou shah swere by thin 
heued. C1400 Lanfraitc's Cirurg. 2 From )>e heed to be 
foot, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 924 His fete vpwarae, 
his heued doune. 1450 Paslon Lett. No. 93 1 . 125 Oon of the 
lewdeste of the shippe badde him ley down his hedde. 1526 
Tindale Mutt. viii. 20 The sonne of the man hath not 
wheron to leye his heede [1557 Geneva head]. 1530 Palsgr. 
230/1 Heed of a man or beest, teste. 1535 Coverdale 
Mark vi. 24 Ihon baptistes heade. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. 
(1867) 70 God sende that hed (said she) a better nurs. For 
whan the head aketh, all the bodie is the wurs. x6xo Shaks. 
Temp. in. ii. 40 Keepe a good tongue in your head. 1726-7 
Swift Gulliver it. viii. (1865) 130 , 1 had like to have gotten 
one or two broken heads for my impertinence. 18x8 ScotT 
Rob Roy viii, As if I had brought the Gorgon’s head in my 
hand. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxvii. 233 He’d leave his 
head behind him, if it was loose. 

b. In lower animals. 

c xooo ^Elfric Gen. iii. 15 Heo tobryt ]>in [the serpent’s] 
heafod. 0x250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3151 Heued and fet . . lesen fro 
fte bones and eten. X390 Gower Conf. I. 93 He his hors 
heved aside Tho torned. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 9 Take 
fayre garbagys of chykonys, as be hed, be fete, be lyuerys. 
1577-87 Holinshed Citron. (1808) VI. 4x2 The great and 
venomous hydra was thus shortened of one of his heds. 
1735 Somerville Chase in. 407 He [a stag] .. tosses high his 
beamy Head. 1870 Rolleston Anirn. Life 246 The asexual 
‘head’ or 4 nurse ’ [of the tapeworm] is armed with a double 
circlet of spines. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson A nim. L ife 
333 Coelomata.. Pt. shorter anterior region or head which is 
preoral, and a longer postoral region, the body. 
fig. x86£ Gosse LatM 4- Sea (1874) 5 An envious sea 
curled up its green head right over the quarter. 

c. As a measure in comparing persons’ heights, 
as taller by a head ; to cut shorter by the head, i.e. 
to behead. So in Racing ; as io win by a head , 

i.e. by the length of the horse’s head. (See also 
head and shoulders , 47 b.) 

1548 Hall Chron Hen. VI. 166 b, Beyng taken.. was 
made shorter by the hedde. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 44 
Tbou art not so long by the head as honorificabilitudinita- 
tibus. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xm. § 69 Near the 
head higher than most tall Men. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
in. 163 She stood Among her maidens, higher by the head. 
1875 J owett Plato (ed. 2) I. 480 A is taller by a head than 

B. 1886 World 17 Nov. 21 To be beaten by a head or 
a neck. 

2 . a. As the seat of mind, thought, intellect, 
memory, or imagination ; cf. Brain sb. 3. Often 
contrasted with heart , as the seat of the emotions : 
see Heart 9. Formerly (rarely) in reference to 
disposition (quot. a 1450). (See also in phrases, 

33-foo 

0x374 Chaucer Troylus lit. 845 (894) Discrecioun out of 
soure heuid is gon. __ 4:1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 134 
Monnis hond helpis his heved. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 22 
Thei that haue an euelle hede and wold chide. 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 159 There is now an other 
i dout entred into my ned. 1573-S0 Baret Alv. H 271 They 
remembred, or it came into their heads. X703 T. N. City 4 * 

C. Purchaser 46 To set their Heads to work at it. 1708 
Swift Death Partridge Wks. 1755 II. 1. 258 He had often 
had it in his head. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 
I. xix. 153 Accounts . . which he kept in his head, c 1820 
Houlston Juvenile Tracts No. 17 Forethought 3 We ought 
not to expect old heads to grow on young shoulders. 1863 
Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. (1877) 282 Tell him, Sylvie . . for 
my head’s clean gone. 5870 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) 
I. App. 696 The story . . was running in the heads of those 
who devised it. 1886 Mrs. C. Praed Miss Jacobsen's Chance 
I. xvi. 312 That young man hasn’t got a head on his 
shoulders. 1887 Edna Lyall Knighi-Eryant xvi. (1S89) 144 
Your head will be turned with all this triumph. 1892 Daily 
Tel. 29 Mar. 573 Whether he bowls with his head, as it is 
called, or turns himself into a catapult, 

b. As a part essential to life ; hence, in phrases, 
= life. 

a 1000 Laws Edgar iv. c. 2 § n (Schmid) Sy he beof and 
bolide heafdes. £1205 Lay. 2SX48 Min hafued beo to wedde 
pat isaid ich pe habbe So 5 buten lese. 1382 Wyclif Dan. 
1. xo 5 e shuln condempne myn hed to the xyng. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Dk. Clarence xv, The peril of my hed. X749 Fieldi ng 
Tom Jones v. iv, Many 's the man would have given his 
head to have had my lady told. 1887 P'cess Christian 
Mem. Margrav. Bairenth 42 Proofs enough against this 
scoundrel, Fritz, to cost him his head. 


3 . A representation, figure, or image of a head. 

CX430 Lydg. in Turner Dorn. Archil. HI. 39 Gargoyle, & 

many hydous heede. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. 11. iii. 33 The statue of a woman . . certaine yeeres 
before the he&d had been taken away. <21719 Addison 
Paria Wks. 1871 II. 13 A head of Titian by his own hand. 
X727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Vert, a chevron gules, be- 
tween three Turks heads, couped, side-faced, proper. 1801 
Strutt Sports 4- Past. iv. ii. 296 Any other coin with a 
head impressed upon it. 1849 Macaulay Hist. .Eng. x. II. 
650 William and Mary must be king and queen. The heads 
of both must appear together on the coin. 

b. The obverse side of a coin, when bearing the 
figure of a head ; the reverse being called the tail ; 
in phr. head(s) or tail(s), used in tossing a coin to 
decide a chance, colloq. 

1684 Otway A /heist 11. i, As Boys do with their Farthings 
. . go to Heads or Tails for ’em. x8ox Strutt Sports 4* 
Past. (xSio) 296 One person tosses the halfpenny up and 
the other calls at pleasure head or tail. 1838 De Morgan 
Ess. Probab. 82 In 100,000 tosses, between what limits is it 
99 to 1 that the heads shall be contained? 3846 Dk. Rut- 
land in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxiv. 59 A game which 
a sharper once played with a dupe, intituled, ‘ Heads I win, 
and tails you lose’. 1853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sh. Wks. 
I. 189 ‘We tossed up’, to settle the question .. ‘Heads* 
came up. 

4 . In reference to, and hence denoting, the hair 
on the head. (See also head of hair , 42.) 

13.. K. Alts. 1999 His hed was crolle, and yolow the 
here. 1530 Palsgr. 662/1, I holde best to polle my heed. 
Ibid. 694/2 You muste nedes rounde your heed for shame 
or you go home. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Crimes entisst, 

. .heare cast abroade as a woman loosing hir heade. 1775 
Sheridan Rivals 1. i, He’ll never forsake his bob, though 
all the college should appear with their own heads 1 1832 
Tennyson Sisters vi, I curl’d and comb’d his comely head. 

+ 5 . The hair as dressed in some particular man- 
ner; applied esp. in the 18th c. to the heads of 
powdered and pomaded hair drawn up over a 
cushion or stuffing, and dressed with gauze, ribbon, 
etc., then worn ; hence, a head-dress. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vn. ccxxiv. 251 For that tyme clerkes 
vsed busshed and brayded hedys. 1696 Land. Gaz. No. 
3199/4 A striped Muslin Head, laced with a fine smalt edg- 
ing. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull iv. viii, To buy .. some 
high-heads of the newest cut, for my daughters. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 323 r 7 At my toilette, try’d a new head. 
X7$2 Johnson Rambler No. 191 ? 9 Ladies . . asked me the 
price of my best head. 1753 Miss Collier Art Torment. 
1. ii. 70 note , Blushing is full as much out of date as high- 
heads. 1792 Northampton Merc. 20 Dec., The ladies now 
wear the lappets to their gauze heads worked with aces of 
spades, hearts, diamonds, and clubs, and call them quadrille 
heads. 18.. Mrs. Markham Hist. France xxxix. (1855)539. 
b. A horse’s headstall. 

1897 Price List , Best Billeted Weymouth Heads and Reins, 
with Noseband.. Double-Rein Snaffle Head and Reins. 

6. Venery. The 4 attire 1 or antlers of a deer, roe- 
buck, etc. 

CX420 Venery de Twetyxn Rel. Ant. I. 151 He [a hart] 
goth wexyng tyl he come to .xxxij. yere. .his hed aftir that 
tyme wexith no furthere. a 1547 Surrey Descr. Spring 6 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale. 1611 Mark- 
ham Connir. Content. 1. iv. (1668) 24 The Red Deer is said 
the_ first year to have no head. Ibid., Stags yearly cast 
their Heads in March, April, Maj’ or June. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 87 The Rain-deer . . intrapped with 
Nets . . by reason of his great and spreading Head. 1892 
Chamb. Jrttl. 14 May 318/2 The state of a deer's antlers, 
by which his age is known, is spoken of as his * head ’. 

b. Phr. Of the first head : said of a deer, etc. at 
the age when the antlers are first developed ; hence 
fig. of a man newly ennobled or raised in rank. 

c 1420 Venery de Tivety in Rel. A til. I. 151 The ,vj. yere 
a hert at the fyrst hed. .for alleway we calle of the fyrst hed 
tyl that he be of .x. of the lasse. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
E iv b, Robucke of the first hede he is at the iiij. yere. 1509 
Barclay Shypof Folys{\ 874) I. 36 A fox furred Jenteiman: 
of the fyrst yere or hede. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
439 Reproching him . . that he was a new upstart, and a 
gentleman of the first head. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. u. v. 
(1862) I. 329 The buck is called .. the fifth year, a buck of 
the first head. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's xxxi, But here is 
my lord, just upon us, like a stag of the first head. 

7 . Put for the person himself: a. in reference to 
his mind or disposition (cf. 2 a), or to some quality 
or attribute. 

155 * T. Wilson Logike (1580) 88 b, Some heddes are 
vene bolde to enter farther than witte can reache. 1573-80 
Barct Alv. P 476 A pleasant companion, a merrie nead. 
x 579 Spenser Shcph . Cal. Gen. Argt., Sauing the leaue of 
such learned heads, a 1635 Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 
21 Pestered with the admission of too many young heads. 
1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4- Writ. { 1832) I. 424 
Montesquieu .. is certainly one of their best heads. 1828 
Scott A. M, Perth xv, The swaggering Smith, and one or 
hot heads. 1840-x De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 

57 Different crowned heads bidding against each 
othen 1887^ P cess Christian Mem. Margrav. Baieeuth 
2S1 Those wise heads came to the conclusion that there was 
hope. 

b. in enumeration : An individual person. Ptr 
head : for each person. 

?535 Coverdale i Citron, xiii. [xii.J 23 This is the nombre 
of the lieades harnessed vr.to the warre which came to 
Dauid vnto Hebron. Ibid. xxiv. [xxiii.] 24 Counted after 
the nombre of names heade by heade. a 1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith. van. (1691) xo 5 Forty Millions, that is 4 P er 
Head. X748 H. Walpole Lett, to Montagu xxx, A play at 
Kingston, where the places are two-pence a head. 2847 
M^ s * Sherwood Life xxi. 355 An anna a head for each boy. 
x 85 g Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xi. 57 Except by taking 
the votes not by heads, but by tribes, cities, or cantons. 
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C- As a unit in numbering cattle, game, etc. 
(Plural, after a numeral, head.) 

1513 Douglas /Ends m i. 96 Wyth thretty heyd . . of 
grysis syne. 1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (1S90) 105, x hed 
of shepe and lams. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) 
II. 186 Thirteen Head of Neat Cattel were also killed by 
them. 1772 Ann. Reg. 160/2 The low grounds were laid 
under water, and many head of cattle drowned. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States 219 Next year, twenty head of 
black men, direct from Africa, were landed from a Dutch 
ship, in James River, and were immediately bought by the 
gentlemen of the Colony. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xvi. 
183 Every head of cattle about the place had died. 

d. An indefinite number or collection of animals, 
esp. of game. 

1601 Death Earl of Huntington iv. ii, in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 292 This howling like a head of hungry wolves. 1852 
C. W. H[oskyns] Taiga 5 Adapted for the. .accommodation 
of a better and larger head of stock. 1862 Lond. Rev. 
26 July 69 Everything has been lost sight of except the 
possible head of pheasants to be bagged next Christmas. 
3894 Times 16 Apr. 7/3 Shooting tenants ought to be obliged 
to wire- in their woods where they kept a large head of 
rabbits. 

IX. A thing or part of a thing resembling a head 
in form or position. 

8 . The upper or principal extremity of various 
things, esp. when rounded, projecting, or of some 
special shape. 

a. The striking or cutting part of certain weapons and 
instruments (as distinct from the shaft or handle); as of an 
ax, spear, arrow, hammer, club, etc. b. The rounded or 
knobbed extremity of a pin, nail, screw, etc., opposite to 
the point. C. The extremity of a hone, at which it arti- 
culates with another bone ; esp. when rounded. d. The 
relatively fixed end of a muscle (usually consisting of a 
tendon) by which it is attached to a bone; the origin of 
a muscle. (A muscle may have more than one head ; e. g. 
the Biceps.) e. The bulb at the end of a tube as in a 
thermometer. (Cf- Bolthead 2.) f. The rounded part of 
a comet, comprising the nucleus and coma, as distinct from 
the tail. g. Music. That part of a note (in modern nota- 
tion round or oval) which determines its position on the 
stave, as distinct from the stem or tail. n. That part of 
a lute, violin, etc. above the neck, in which the tuning-pins 
are inserted; usually of a rounded form, and often artisti- 
cally carved. i. The tipper end or point of a violin-bow ; 
also, the projecting part at the handle end in which the 
hairs are inserted. 3. The upright timber of a gate at the 
opposite end from the hinges (opposite to the heel) ; each of 
the two upright pieces at the ends of a hurdle. k. The 
fiat end of a barrel, cask, or similar vessel ; the mem- 
brane stretched across the top or end of a drum. \ 1. The 
capital of a column. Ohs. m. The cover of an alembic or 
crucible. n. A cover or hood for a carriage. o. A col- 
lective trade-name for the larger plates of tortoiseshell 
(usually thirteen) on the carapace of the hawk’s-bill turtle. 
(Cf Foot sb. 17.) p. The upper member or part of 
various other things : see quots. 

a. 13. . Coer de L. 2201 King Richard . .Let him make an 
ax. .The head was wrought right wele ; Therin was twenty 
pounde of stele. £3386 Chaucer Sir Tho/as 171 His spere 
it was of fine Ciprees .. The heed ful scharpe ygrounde. 
c 3400 Rom. Rose 1784 This arowe .. I anoon dide al my 
crafte For to drawen out the shafte. .But in myn herte the 
heed was lefte, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon viii. 19 A spere 
with a sharpe hed. 3545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 123 A 
shaft hath three principall partes, the stele, the fethers, and 
the head. 1556 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec _ Oxford 248 
The hedd of the mase fell of. 1562 Jsee Hammer-head i], 
1611 Bible Detit. xix. 5 A stroke with the axe . . and the 
head slippeth from the helue. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , 
Head y ,. the striking part of a hammer. 1896 Park Golf 
Gloss., Heady the lowest part of the golf-club. 

b. i54*~3 Act 34 fy 35 Hen. VIII, c. 6 Pinnes . . such as 
. . haue the heads soudered fast to the shanke. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus s.v. A cus, Thou hast hitte the nayle on 
the heade. 1694 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 119 Those Chissels 
Joyners use have their wooden heads made hollow to receive 
the Iron Sprig, .to endure the heavy blows of the Mallet they 
lay upon the head of the Chissel. Ibid. 157 That the Head 
of the Rivet be on the outside. 17x1 C. M. Lett, to Curat 
83 Which drives the Nail to the Head. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VII. 153 Little protuberances., as large as a 
pin's head. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. j. § 424 
Measured by means of a divided head fixed perpendicularly 
to the screw at one end. 

_C. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., JVhen a bone has a round 
tip, or end, which advances, or projects forward, .it is called 
the head of the bone. 1793-1804 J. Bell Anat. Hum. Body 
(3829) I. 35 The head of each rib has . . a small articulating 
surface. 1871 Huxley Vertebr. Attim. 155 Head of the 
hyomandibular which articulates with the skull. 

d. 1727-51 Chambers^ Cycl., Head is also used for the 
extreme of a muscle, which is fastened or inserted into the 
stable-bone. -The head of a muscle is always a tendon. 1877 
Rosenthal Muscles «$• Nerves (1881) 33 The ends are spoken 
of as the head and tail, of the muscle. 

e. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 120 Take a long Tube, with 
a Head like a Weather-Glass, onely open at both ends. 1665 
R. Hooke Microgr. Pref. Cb, I prepare a pretty capaceous 
Bolt-head . . with a small stem about two foot and a half 
long, .and then Jit the whole .. that almost half the head . . 
may lye buried in a concave Hemisphere cut into the Board. 

f. 17*7-53 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Comet, Their tail is a very 
thin, slender vapour, emitted by the head, or nucleus of the 
comet. 187B Newcomb Pop. Astron. in. v, Nucleus and 
coma, .are together called the head of the comet. 

g. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Note, There are three 
things to be considered in these [musical] notes : 1, The 
quantity, i.e. the size and figure, of the head. 2._The 
quality, i. e, the colour, of the head ; whether it be white or 
black, or full or open. 1888 Stmner& Barrett Dict. Mus. T. 

h- x6rx Cotgk., Ioug . . the head of a Lute, Viol!, etc. 
*7*775* Chambers Cycl. s.v., The head of a lute, theorbo, or 
the like, is the place where the pins, or pegs, are screwed, 
to stmeh or slacken the strings. 

i. 3836 Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 280 Their bend . . is so 


regulated as to cause the nearest approach made by the 
stick to the hair to he exactly in the middle, between the 
head and the nut, 1879 Grove Diet. Plus. I. 264 The bow 
now [13th c.] gradually loses more and more the actual 
bow-shape ; the head is distinct from the stick. 

j. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 15 To a barre [=hurdle] 
belongeth two heads . . into which the 4 spelles are to bee 
putte. 3826 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (1831) 500 When gates 
are hung to open one way only, their heels and heads 
generally rest against the hanging and falling post 1854 
Jriil. R. Agric. Soc. XV. it 251 The head, heel, and top 
rail of a gate should be of oak. 

k. 1390-x in Exped . Earl Derby . (Camden) 41 HansCou- 
per pro barelhedes et pro imposicione eorundem in dictos 
barellos, v scot. 1428 Surtees Misc. (3888) 2 He opend ye 
heued of ye other barell. 3567 Golding Ovid’s Met. xn. 155 As 
a man should pat Small stones vppon a dromslets head. 1659 
Willsford Scales Comm. 159 The diameter at the bung 30, 
and at the head or either end 21 inches. 3693 Ray Creation 
II. (1701) 271 A membrane .. stretched like the head of a 
drum. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 22 A paper cylinder 
with two small heads or bases. 3835 Marryat Pacha ii, 

I was directed to take the head out of the cask. 

l . 1552 Huloet, Heade or chapiter of a pyller. 1660 
Bloom £ A rchit . A, The Corinthian head. 

m. 1594 Plat JetvcU-ho. 11. 3 Let the bucket, or cooler in 
the head containe as much more colde water, as our ordi- 
narie Limbecks doe. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Alembic.. 
consisting of a matrass or body, fitted with a roundish head, 
terminating in a sloping tube. 1758 Reid Jr. Macqucr's 
Chynt. I. 230 Fill therewith a crucible, .heat it till it melts : 
then set it on fire, and when its whole surface is lighted place 
•it under a large glass head. 1800 Henry Epit. Client. (1808) 
91 An alembic of pure silver, furnished with a glass head. 

n. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 202 Heads to 
phaetons, &c. are found great conveniencies for sheltering 
from the sun, wind, or ram. 1851 Voy. to Mauritius v. 174 
A 4 bogy * — a gig with a head but no back. 1868 Rumpf 
Techn . Diet, s.v., Head of a carriage (covering which may 
be taken down). 

o. 1892 Chantb. frul. 14 May 318/2. 

P- *535 Coverdale i Kings x. 19 Y° heade of the seate was 
rounde behynde. 1659 Willsford Scales Comm., A rchit. 30 
A post with a turn'd or carv’d head. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
22 Cover the top of Chimneyes. .the smoake holes can be. . 
made on the sides of the heads of them. Ibid. 29 The 
middle part of the head of the Windowes. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Head of an Anchor , the Shank or longest 
part of it. 1848-52 Diet. A rchit. IV. 34 Head of a Down 
Pipe , a sort of small cistern . . which receives the water 
djrectly from the gutter and conveys it into the . . down 
pipes. 3867 Smyth Sailor* s JVord-bk.s.v, Capstan, Cap- 
sterns, .agree in having a horizontal circular head, which 
has square holes around its edge, and in these long bars are 
shipped. 1868 Rumpf Techn. Diet., Head, , cap of a wind- 
mill. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed ShipbuilcL 252 The rudder 
generally tapers considerably from the head to the heel. 
3886 Baring-Gould Court Royal II. xxxii. 181 Captain 
Otley . . put the silver head of his cane to his mouth. 1887 
Ruskin Prxterita II, viii. 271 , 1 offered to design the entire 
window head. 

9. a. Any rounded or compact part of a plant, 
usually at the top of the stem ; 

e.g, , a compact mass of leaves (as in the cabbage and let- 
tuce), of Jeaf-stalks (as in the celery), of flower-buds (as in 
the cauliflower), or of flowers, esp. of sessile florets upon 
a common receptacle, as in the Composite! ( = Capitulum) ; 
one of the young shoots of asparagus ; an ear of corn ; the 
‘cap' or ptleus of a mushroom, etc.; the capsule of the 
poppy. Also applied to the compound bulb of garlic, and 
formerly to a simple bulb, as in the onion. 

c xooo Sax. Lecchd. 1 . 376 Nim J?es Ieaces heafda and drvg 
swicSe. c *440 Prontp. Parv. 232/1 Heed of a garlek, lely, 
or oJ?er lyke ( Hart or of a leke), bttlbus. 1565 J. Sparke in 
Hawkins' Voy. (1878) 57 The head of mayis. 3577 B.Googe 
HeresbacKs Husb. 11. (1586) 56 The great Cab hedge with 
broad leaves and a great head. Ibid. 61 Garliche groweth 
both of the head and the seede, as the Onyon and other of 
this kind dooth. 3620 Venner Via Recta vii. 135 The 
great, hard, and compacted heads of Cole, commonly called 
Cabbage. 3665 R. Hooke Microgr. 328 Resembling the 
head of a mushroom, a 3697 Aubrey Wilts (1862) 198 The 
mowers, .have always a pound of beefe and ahead of garlick 
every man. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 425 Bearded Grain ; 
While yet the Head is Green, a 1732 Gay (J .), How turneps i 
hide their swelling heads below. And how the closing cole- ; 
worts upwards grow. 3794 Martyn Rousseau's Bat . vi. 67 I 
An aggregate or capitate flower, or a head of flowers. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 842/2 A decoction of poppy-heads. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. v. 147 A Head or Capitulum is a globular 
duster of sessile flowers, like those of Red Clover. 

"b. The rounded leafy top of a tree or shrub. 

3523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 133 And euery boughe wyll haue 
a newe hede. 3596 Spenser F. Q. vn. vii. 8 Most dainty 
trees, that . . seeme to bow their bloosming heads full lowe. 
1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening .157 Your Trees .. 
should oe cut.. by taking off their Heads. 3794 Cowper 
Needless Alarm it Oaks., that had once ahead. 1861 Miss 
Pkatt Flower . PL V. 80 A large tree., with a bushy head. 

10. A collection of foam or froth on the top of 
liquor, esp. ale or beer. 

354s Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 1x7 Newe ale. . wil sone lease 
his pith, and his head, afore he oe longe drawen on. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. 1. (1708) 574 Stirring of it twice a day, and 
beating down the Head or Yeast into it. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
ft U Hod's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 50 Palm-wine. .bears a greater 
head than beer, and is of a very inebriating quality. 1810- 
20 B. Siluman fml. Trav. (ed. 3) III. 89 The porter 
drinkers of London reject the liquor unless it foams, or has 
a head , as they call it. 

b. A collection of cream on the surface of milk. 

[3589 Cogan Haven Health cxcv. (1636) 179 Cieame . . is 
indeed the very head or heart of Milke.] 1848 fml. R. 
Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 480 The extent of surface in the large 
milk-pans produces a large ‘head’ of cream. 3888 El- 
worthy IV. Somerset Word-bk . s. v., * I ont break my head 
vor nobody'— meaning, now __ that the head or cream has 
begun to rise, 1 will not disturb it- Mod. (Devonshire 
Fanner’s Wife) Would you prefer raw head or scald head ? 


11. Various technical uses. 

a. A bundle of flax or silk : see quots. b. A tile of half 
the usual length, used at the eaves of a roof. c. Local 
name for certain geological formations : see quots. d. 
Gold-mining. A rammer fox crushing quartz. e. (//.) 
Tin Manuf (See quot.) 

* 7°4 Diet. Rust. , Head of Flax . .signifies twelve Sticks 
of Flax tied up to make a bunch. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade , Head ,..a bundle of flax measuring probably two 
feet in length, and weighing a few pounds ; in the North of 
Europe 38 head of hemp or flax are about 1 cwt. 1876 
Tolhausen Techn. Diet., Head of silk. 

b. 3703 T. N. City $ C. Purchaser 165 Heads, . .a Term 
used by Bricklayers, by which they mean 1 a Tile in length, 
but to the full breadth of a Tile; these they use to lay at 
the Eaves of a Roof. 

0. 1846 fml. R . Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 452 ‘Heads' or 
prominent parts of the substratum of sand rising up through 
the substratum of brick earth in the manner that * heads of 
marl’ shoot up towards the surface. 1876 H. B. Woodward 
Geol. Eng. (1887) 485 During later Tertiary times, a great 
part of the country was di^ land, and then no doubt much 
‘head* or subaerial detritus was formed. 1882 Geikie 
7 'ext-Bk. Geol. hi. ii. ii. § r.340 ‘Brick-earth \ ‘head’ and 
* rain-wash * . . earthy deposits, a sometimes full of angular 
stones, derived from the subaerial waste of the rocks of the 
neighbourhood. 

d. 1890 Goldf. Victoria 7 Forty additional heads will be 
shortly added to the crushing power, bringing the batteiy 
up'to sixty heads. 1896 Daily News 11 Mar. 11/5 The new 
ten heads are running well, but the old 10-head mill has 
been giving trouble. 

e. 3879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. III. 98 {Tin-washing) 
The rack or frame. .consists of a long table on a slight 
incline down which the slimes are carried by a gentle 
stream, of water . . The purest ore called * heads ' collects*at 
the upper part of the table. 

12. The top, summit, upper end (of an eminence, 
or erection, as a pole, pile, mast, sail (cf. Foot sb. 
18 d), staircase, ladder, etc.). 


• a 3300 Cursor M. 16577 Apon pe hefd o pis rode, ouer- 
thwart was don a brede. c 1425 Craft Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 
7 pen write pe articulle pat is tenouer pe figuris hedoftwene 


as pus . 


1542 Recorde Gr. Aries 135b, 30 is repre- 


sented by the ioynynge together of y° headdes of the fore- 
most fynger and the thombe. 1^48 Contpl. Scot. vi. 51 Ane 
man beand on the hede of ane hil. 3602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 
276 The skyish head Of blew Olympus. 1627 Cart. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. v. 19 The head of the fore top-Mast. 1733 
W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 334 The upper Part is 
called the Head of the Sail. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 37 From the Head of these Steps you have 
a general View of the Garden. 1797 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 
Dec., I then accompanied her to the head of the stairs. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. i, But when the sun his beacon 
red Had kindled on Benvoirlich's head. 1B82 Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 9 Head.. The upper end of a spar. 

13. The top of a page or writing; hence, Some- 
thing, as a title, written at the top of a page, sec- 
tion, etc. ; a heading. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary To Rdr. (3625) A iv, Peruse 
but the head of every page, and there you shall finde what 
in the same page is contained. 3659 Willstord Scales 
Comm. 58 Being stated (as in the head of the table). ^ Ibid., 
Archit. 9 Contracted to heads in necessary particulars. 
1685 Locke Comm. -PI. Bk. Wks. 1812 III. 313 The heads 
of the class appear all at once, without the trouble of turning 
over a leaf. 3712 Addison Sped. No. 273 T 2 Without see- 
ing his name at the head of it. a 1854 E. Forbes Lit. 
Papers vii. (1855) 189 The heads of chapters are ornamented 
with artistic woodcuts. 1866 Brands & Cox Diet. Sc. etc. 
II. 101 In Printing .. The divisions and subdivisions of a 
work, when they are set in lines and chapters are also called 
heads. 

14. The maturated part of a "bon, abscess, etc., 
at which it tends to break. Chiefly in phrases, as 
to come to a head, to suppurate : see also 31 . 

36 ix Cotgr., About ir, to wax ripe, or draw to a head, as 
an impostume. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 691 To lance 
the Sore, And cut the Head. 3737 Bracken Farriery I mgr. 
(1756) I. 15 Suppuration, or coming to a Head, as it is 
vulgarly called. 38 73 Diaz W. Henry Lett. 134 Come 
to a head — like a boil or a rebellion. 

15. The upper end of something on a slope or so 
regarded ; e.g. that end of a lake at which a river 
enters it ; the higher end of a valley, the inner ex- 
tremity of a cave, gulf, etc. ; that end of a bed, 
grave, etc. towards which a person's head lies ; that 
end of a table at which the chief seat is (cf. 26). 

847 Charter in O. E. Texts 434 Fram smalan cumbes 
heafde to graswanstane. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 6/179 P e 
heued of bis valeie. a 1300 Cursor M. 17288+279 pat one at 
J?e fote of graf, pat other at the hede. c 1380 Wyclip 
Wks. (1880) 49 Vndir here beddis hed. ci 4 °° MaUndev. 
(Roxb.)xiii. 58 At pe heued of bis see of Galile. .es a cast ell. 
3548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 32 b, He caused his crowne to 
beset on the pillowe at his Seddes heade. 3676 Walton 
8: Cotton Angler xx. (Chandos) 343 The head of the pond. 
3786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 17 July, I was offered the seat 
. .at the head of the table. 3830 Lyell Prttic. GeoLl-sE 
A point which must.. be considered the head 
3860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xiv. 98 A crevasbc that extended quite 
round the head of the valley. 186* Stanley few. Cn. (1 77} 

1 . viii. 359 At the head of the Gulf. 

16. spec. The source of a river or stream, 
chiefly in Fountain-head, q.v. 

3375 Barbour Bruce 11. 589 Till pai come to ‘ 

34to Caxton Descr. Brit, a The riuen Se^rn aad dee 
almost to the heedes. 1538 LhlaSD I tin. T* 7 «) 5 * ^ 

is thought to baue^his first head tn the nminuutwstif th« 


Now 



HEAD, 
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HEAD 


Moone. 1718 Watts Ps. cxiv. ii, Jordan beheld their 
March and fled With backward Current to his Head. 1854 
Jrnl. R. A gric. ‘ Soc. XV. 11. 426 Where the spring head 
has been boggy. 1871 Phillips Geol. Oxf. iii. 25 The re- 
freshing rivulet which has been honoured by the name of 
« Thames Head ’ or ‘ the very head of Isis ’. 

b. fg. Source, origin : usually Fountain-head. 
1548 Cranmer Cntich. 206 b, The wel and heade, out of 
the which al these euylle do spring is original synne. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary if. (1625) 96, I will go to the head 
of the matter. 1720 Waterland Eight Senn. 112 By 
referring all Things to one Head and Fountain. 1817 
Coleridge Biog . Lit. 80 Acquiring facts at the fountain head. 

17 . A body of water, kept at a height for supply- 
ing a mill, etc. ; the height of such a body of water, 
or the force of its fall (estimated in terms of the 
pressure on a unit of area). Sometimes, the bank 
or dam by which such water is kept up. 

1480 Caxton Chrott. Eng. ccxxxvii. 261 Brekyng bir 
fisshponde hedes and lete the water of hir pondes, stewes 
and riuers renne out. 1530 Palsgr. 506/2, I damme or 
make the heed of a water. 1563 Act 5 Eliz. c. 21 § 1 Any 
Hedd or Heddes, Damme or Dammes,of any Pondes, Pooles, 
Motes, Stanges, Steues, orseverall Pittes. 1723 Royal Pro- 
clam. in Land. Gaz. No. 6135/2 Heads of Fish-Ponds. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. 274 Here is a very large 
Pond, or Lake of Water, kept up to an Head by a strong 
Satire cTEau, or Dam. ^ 1791 R. Mylne 2 nd Rep. Thames 
15 Millers. .working their Heads of Water in a spendthrift 
way. 1814 Gen. Rep. Agric. State Scott . xiii. § 4 II. 671 
Heads, or banks of earth, for the confinement of water in 
artificial lakes or ponds. 1832 Examiner 289/1 He has 
dammed the stream to give it head. 1861 Sir W. Fajrbairn 
Mills I. 178 The head of water is 132 feet. 1878 Huxley 
Pkysiogr. x8r At certain seasons the head of water attains 
to as great a height as forty feet. 

b. transf. The difference of pressure (per unit of 
area) of two columns of fluid (liquid or gaseous) 
of different densities communicating at the base; 
the pressure (per unit of area) of a confined body 
of gas or vapour. 

1862 Times 27 Mar., The ‘ Merrimac’. .made direct for 
the * Cumberland 1 under a full head of steam. 1889 * Mark 
Twain’ Yankee at Crt. K. A rthur (Tauchn.) I. 141 By the 
time I had got a good head of reserved steam on. 

C. A high tidal wave, usually in an estuary ; = 
Bore sb.% 2, Eagre. 

1570 Tarlton's Jests App. 127 At twelve a clock at night, 
It [the rushing river] flowde with such ahed. 1807 Southey 
Espriella's Lett. III. 380. The tide [in the Parrot] instead 
of rising gradually, flows in a head. 1854 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. XV. 1. 5 [The] river came down with a * head* similar to 
the tidal phenomenon on the Severn, 
d. Founding. (See quots.) 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Feeder,.. a large head or 
supply of fluid iron to a runner or mould in heavy castings. 
1867 Gwilt AV chit. § 2265 h, Cannon, pipes, columns, 
&c., are stronger when cast in a vertical than in a hori- 
zontal position, and stronger still when provided with a 
head or additional length, whose weight serves to compress 
the mass of iron in the mould below it. 1869 [see Dead- 
head 2]. 1884 Knight Diet. Mcch. Suppl., Head , over 

the thickest part of heavy castings, a large flow-gate or 
riser for the metal is placed. Through this the contracting 
mass below is fed from time to time with hot metal, while 
a boy keeps the head open with a feeding or working rod. 

18 . The foremost part or end ; the front. (See 
also Ahead.) 

a. The front of a procession, army, or the like, 

cizos Lay. 8671 per com Julius teon forn a^asien heore 

hasued. _ 1375 Barbour Bruce jx. 610 And syne schir 
Eduardis cumpany . . Set stoutly in the hedis agane. 1618 
Bolton Florus iv. ii. (1636) 288 Caesar .. ranne like a mad- 
man into the head of the battell._ 1796 Instr. Cf Reg. Cavalry 
(1813) 116 If gradual and inconsiderable changes of direction 
are to.be made during the march of the column, the head 
will, on a moveable pivot, effect such change. 1863 K ING * 
lake Crimea I. xiv, The head of the vast column of troops. 

b. The front, outer or projecting end of a forti- 
fication, a pier, etc. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Head of d Work (in Fortifi) , 
the Front of it next the Enemy, and farthest from the Body 
of the Place. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Head of the Camp 
is the front, or foremost part, of the ground an army is 
encamped on ; or that which advances most towards the 
field, or enemy. 1758 Borlase Nat. H isl.. Cornwall iv. 53 
The Seyn-boats, riding at the head of the pier. 1823 Crabb 
Technol. Diet., Head (Gunn.), the fore part of the cheeks 
of a gun or howitz carriage. 

c. The front part of* a plough which bears the 
share. (Cf. plough-tail.') 

1842-4 H. Stephens fk. Farm (1871) I. 76 The attach- 
ment of the sock is with the lower end of the head of the 
plough. Ibid. 4S8, I caused to be fitted to the plough . . a 
shifting head with unequal sides. 1844 Loudon's Encycl. 
Agric. 391 The materials with which ploughs are constructed 
is, generally, wood for the beam and handles, cast iron 
for the head. 

f 19 . The beginning (of a word, writing, etc.), 
b. Astral. The commencement of a zodiacal sign, 
i.e. the point where the sun enters it. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cense. 486 E es he first letter and he 
hede Of he name of Eve. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxix. 8 [xl. 7] 
In the hed of the hoc it is write of me, that I do thi wit 
c 1391 Chaucer AstroL 1. § 17 In this heued of cancer is the 
grettest declinacioun northward of the sonne. x8i6 Scorr 
Antiq. xxi, ‘When shejthe moon] is in her fifteenth man- 
sion. which mansion is in de head of Libra. 

20 . The thick end of a chisel or wedge, opposite 
to the edge. 

X793 Sm Eaton EdyslaneL. § 238 [see 46]. 1842 Chambers 
Injot m. II. 24 Here the wedge is seen to taper from a thick 
end or head.. to a thin edge or point. 


2 L The fore part of a ship, boat, etc. ; the bows. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 50 Sheves of Iren in 
the bote Hede. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. CastanhedcCs Cotta. 
E. Ind. xxx. 73 b, The Shippes Iaye with their beake heads 
close to the same [land]. 1697 ‘Dryden Virg. AEtieid vi. 4 
They turn their heads to sea, their sterns to land. 1795 
Nelson in Nicolas Disf. (1846) VII. p. xxx, We are getting 
on very fast with our caulking ; our head is secured. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge vi. (1867) ic8 We were riding with 
our head up the river. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xxxviit. 
374 They were moored by anchors head and stern. • 1867 
Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk Head , . . the whole fore-part of 
a ship, including the bows on each side. 

b. Phrases. By (down by) the head , with the 
head lower in the water than the stem ; hence Jig. 
(slang), slightly intoxicated. Head on , with the head 
pointed directly towards something ;• see On adv . 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine U u iv, The vessel is too 
much by the head. Ibid. (1789), Orser, to row against the 
wind, or row head-to-wind. i860 Times 17 Dec. 10/5 He 
said he was a little by the head, but not drunk. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman v. iii, The boat was brought head to the 
wind. 

c. spec. The work fitted in front of the stem in 
some (mostly obsolete) types of ships, including the 
knee of the head, the figure-head, rails, etc. Also 
used simply for Figure-head. 

1676 Lond. Gaz . No. 1130/4 A square stern’d Sloop with 
a Deck, a small Head, and the Figure of a Cat thereon. 
1703 Ibid. No. 3968/1 The Privateer . . carried away her 
Head and Boltsprit. X71X W. Sutherland Shipbuild. 
Assist. 161 Head ofbt Ship, that part which is fasten’d to 
the Bow or foremost part of the Ship with out-board. 1804 
A. Duncan Mariner's Chrott. Pref. 19 A Head is an orna- 
mental figure erected on the continuation of a ship’s stem. 
c 1850 Rudim. Navi$. (Weale) 123 Head .. particularly 
applied to all the work fitted afore the stem, as the figure, 
the knee, rails, etc. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Head , 

. . in a confined sense that part on each side of the stem 
outside the bows proper which is appropriated to the use of 
the sailors for wringing swabs, or any wet jobs. 

22 . A projecting point of the coast, esp. when of 
considerable height; a cape, headland, promontory. 
Now usually in place-names. 

c 1155 Nezuminster Cartul. (Surtees) 45 Usque ad Gladene- 
hefde. 1461 Liber Plnscardettsis ix. xxxiii, Apud locum 
qui Sanct Abbis Heid vocatur. 1577-87 Holinshed Chrott. 
I. 5/1 The name of an head of land in Britaine called 
Promontorium Herculis. _ x 606 Shaks. Ant. ff Cl. in. vii. 
52 Our ouer-plus of shipping will we burne, And with the 
rest full mann’d, from th’ head of Action Beate th’ approach- 
ing Ca=sar. 1843 Macaulay Armada 38 High on St. 
Michael’s Mount it shone : it shone on Beachy Head. 1893 
W. T. Wawn Sea Islanders 162 Hardly were we within 
the 1 Heads ’, when the wind dropped. 

b. A projecting point of a rock or sandbank. 

1775 Romans Hist . Florida App. 34, miles E. from the 
land are a parcel of dangerous sunken heads called the Hen 
and Chickens. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 

I. 61 The Bunt Head, on the west side [of the Goodwin 
Sands] is very dangerous. 

23 . Coal-tnining. An underground passage or 
level for working the coal : —Heading ii. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 177 If a Pistol be shot off in a 
head remote from the eye of a pit, it will give but a little 
report. 1894 Times 15 Aug. 13/3 He knew that gas existed 
in one of the heads, and fences were placed there to indicate 
that it was dangerous. 

24 . An end, extremity (of anything of greater 
length than breadth). Obs. exc. in certain special 
uses, as of a stone or brick in a building (cf. Header 
5) , or of a bridge. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1672 At the tother hede of halle was 
. . A wonderful! werke. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 242 
His Lond. .durethe so ferre, that a man may not gon from 
on Hed to another, nouther be See ne Lond, the space of 
7 }eer. ^452 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 336 [A 
messuage] abbuttyng at the one heved vpon the high strete 
and at the other heved vpon the said College. 1622 Ibid. II. 
74 The east hed abutting upon the strete and the west hed 
upon the buildings belonging to Katherine Hall. 1703 T. N, 
City Cf C. Purchaser 29 If a Barn consist of a Floor, and 2 
Heads, where they lay Corn, they say a Bam of 2 Bays. 1735 

J. Price Stone- Br. Thames 4 A House on each Head of the 
Bridge . . to receive the Toll._ 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 

§ 82 Two Headers or bond pieces ; whose heads being cut 
dovetail-wise, adapted themselves to and confined in the 
stretchers. 1843 Macaulay Lays Atic. Rome, Horatius 
xxxv. As that great host, with measmed tread .. Rolled 
slowly towards the bridge's head. 

IIL Various figurative uses arising from pre- 
ceding senses. 

25 . A person to whom others are subordinate ; 
a chief, captain, commander, ruler, leader, prin- 
cipal person, head man. 

^897 K.zElfred Gregory's Past. xvii. 112 Da icSe^esette 
eallum Israhelum to heafde. c xioo O. E. Citron, an. 1087 
Hine he wars arrur heafod to b a m unnede. CX200ORMIN362 
He wass Preost Harfedd off alle preostess. a 1240 Sauries 
Wardem Cott. Horn. 247 pat heaued prof is j>e feont [fiend]. 
a X300 Cursor M. 17288+172 He ordend him hede of heli 
kirk. CX330 R. Brunne Chrott. (1810) 2 , 1 rede we chese a 
hede, pat vs to werre kan dight..For werre withouten hede 
is not wele, we fynde. CX380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 339 
Heed of pis Chirche is Crist, hope God and man. c 1460 
Fortescue Abs. Lint. Mon. xv, Thai all haue an hed, or 
a cheef to rule pe counsell. 1521 Fisher Wks. (1876) 314 
The heed of the vnyuersall chirche is the pope. *532-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 Preamb., This Realme of Eng- : 
lond is an Impire .. governed by oon Supreme heede and 
King. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cat. June 83 The soueraigne 
head Ofshepheards all. 1667 Milton P.L. ix. 1x55 Why 
didst not thou the Head, Command me absolutely not to go ? 
i x6S6 J. Dunton Lett.fr. Nczv-Eng. (1867) ic6 Madam Brick 


is a Gentlewoman whose Head [i. e. Husband] has been cut 
off, and yet she lives and walks. 1725-51 Chambers Cycl, 
s.v., A dean is the head of his chapter. 2793 A. Hamilton 
Wks. (1886) VII. 71 The President and heads of departments 
ought m be near Congress. 1838 Prescott Ferd. <$• f s . 
(1843) I. iv. 198 The head of the house of Mendoza. 1888 
Bryce A/ner. Comttnv. I. v. 47 That a single head is not 
necessary to a republic might have been suggested to the 
Americans by.. ancient examples. 

b. spec. The master or principal of a college or 
{ house ’ in a university ; also short for Head- 
master. 

1565 in Strype Parker (1821) III. 127 All Heddes, and all 
other Scholers . . shal weare in ther cherches or chappels .. 
surplesses and bodes. 1576 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) 
1 1 . 1 1 1 The said Vice-chauncelor and hedds of Colledges. 1583 
Ibid. 406 Reverend Doctors and heads of houses all on horse* 
backe. 1631 T. Adams in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden' 147 
From the Vice-Chancellour and Heads of your famous Uni- 
versity. 1705 Hearne Collect. 7 Sept. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 42 He 
never knew any Fellow turn’d out in the Heads Absence. 
1780 V. Knox Lib. Educ. (R.), In the presence of heads of 
houses, public officers, doctors, and proctors. 1847 Tenny- 
son Pritic. iv. 360 Delivering seal’d dispatches which the 
Head Took half-amazed. 1889 A. R. Hope in Boy's Ozvn 
Paper 3 Aug. 697/3 Who could . . mix on equal terms with 
those ineffable beings the head's daughters. 

c. A collection of persons holding a position of 
command or leadership ; in quot. 1665, translation 
of Caput 3, q.v. 

1665 J. Buck in Peacock Stat. Cambridge (1841) App. B 
66 The V. C. read eth all the graces, some one of the Head 
holding the Posers Bill to stay those whose names are not in 
the said Bill.. 

d. Applied to things or places : The chief city, 
capital ; the chief or most excellent part. 

c 893 K. TElfred Oros. 11. i. § 3 Samerarnis. .setimbrede |>a 
burg Babylonie, to |?on \>xt heo waere heafod ealra Asiria. 
1340 HAMroLE Pr. Consc. 4081 Bygyn at Rome; For it es 
heved of all cristendome. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 18 This 
Cite was hede and chief Cyte of alle Venedocia. 1589 
Cogan Haven Health cxcv. (1636) 179 Creame . . is indeed the 
very head or heart of Milke. i6xx Bible Isa. vii. 8 The 
head of Syria is Damascus. 

2 G. Position of leadership, chief command, or 
greatest importance ; chiefly in phr. at (f in) the 
head of, (Sometimes with mixture of sense 18 a.) 

ai 300 E. E. Psalter x\ ii[i]. 44 (Miitz.) f>ou sal In heved of 
genge me set with al. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. (1867) 5 Oure gastely ffadire hat hase heuede of vs. 
1563-87 Foxe A. <$• AI. (1841) I. 341 Thus Rome first began 
to take a head above all other churches. 1599 Broughton's 
Let. ix. 32 To keepe their wiues from souerafntie, and not 
suffer them . . to. take head and ouerrule. 1636 Massinger 
Bashf. Lover r. ii, Tho’ you charged me I’ the head of your 
troops. 1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 23 
Certain opinions of his. .in the head of which he names this 
of the Prae-existence of the Soul. 1678 Lady Chaworth in 
izthRep.Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 51 Having such a Prince 
as the Duke of Yorke at. the head of our Armies. 1735-8 
Bolingbroke On Parties 22 Some leading Men., who 
thought it better to be at the Head of a Sect, than at the 
Tail of an Establishment. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 
7 At the head of the class of the pictorial historians stands 
Augustin Thierry. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 166 
At twenty-one. .he was placed at the head of the administra- 
tion. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 143 Anatomy places 
Man at the head of all other animals that were ever made. 

b. Head of the river (in Humping races) : the 
position of being first boat ; also said of the boat, 
crew, or college, which gains this position in a race 
or series of races, such as the Oxford ‘ Eights \ 

1853 C. Bede Verdant Greenx, The placing of the Brazen- 
face boat at the head of the river. 1897 IV/ii taker s Aim. 
632/1 On the first ni^ht New College bumped Magdalen 
and went head of the river. 

27 . One of the chief points of a discourse ; the 
section of it pertaining to any such point ; hence, 
a point, topic ; a main division, section, chapter of 
a writing ; a division of a subject, class, category. 

(Partly arising from sense r3, and often associated with it, 
as in the phr. under this head.) 

CX500 Melusine xxiv. 185 This gentylman thannereherced 
to them fro hed to hed . . all thauenture of theire vyage. 
1573-80 Bar.et Alv. H 271 Set this on my head in your 
booke, or write that you haue lent it, or delmered it to me. 
1607 Shaks. Tit/lon m. v. 28 As if they labour’d To bring 
Man-slaughter into forme, and set Quarrelling Vpon the head 
°f .Valour. 1632 J. Lee Short Sttrv. A iij, The Contents or 
principall heads handled in this whole Discourse. 1652 
Gataker Atitinom. 5 We were acknowledged to agree in 
thosetwoheds. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World ( r 840) 209 
He made me many compliments upon that head. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cotiq. 11. (Globe) 653/2 Make yourself 
easy on that head. X838 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxii. 241 
The accusation comprised several heads. 1849 Macaulay 
Htst. Eng. I. 306 The expenditure under this head must 
have been small indeed. 1868 Helps Realmah xv. (1876) 

4 1 1 , 1 have very little to say upon this head. *875 Jowett 
Plato III. 603 The heads of our yesterday’s discussion. 

28 . Turning of the head, backward change of 
the course : = Heading vbl. sb. 4. ? Obs. 

1607 Tops ell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 208 The wand ring ‘ 
* ma ' cin S heads upon the plain ground, to the confusion 
of the dogs. Ibid. 21 x In her course she taketh not one way, 

« o s . e labyrinths to circumvent and trouble 
the Dogs. X798 Sporting M ag, XI. 3 After much manoeuvring, 
heads and doubles, as well as equally good racing in view, 
she [the hare] was killed in the rickyard of the Sun Inn. 

29 . Advance against opposing force ; resistance ; 
insurrection : in certain phrases, as to make or gain 
head (sec 52); to bear or keep head against, to 
resist successfully, hold one's own against. 
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1597 Daniel Civ. Wars it. xi, If any hardier than the rest 
. .oner head that idle fear to stay. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 
tor Young Laertes, in a Riotous head, Ore-beares your 
Officers. 1612 Hayward Ann. Eliz. (Camden) 43 Unable. . 
to beare head against this storme. 1806-7 J- Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) I. Introd., This * gypsy-jargon * 
. .Which is gaining head upon us every hour. 1818 Keats 
Isabella xxvii, The bream Keeps head against the freshets. 

f 30. A body of people gathered ; a force raised, 
esp. in insurrection. (See also to make a head , 
52 b.) Obs. 

1588 Shaks. Til. A. iv. iv. 63 The Gothes have gather’d 
head. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 284 To saue our heads, by 
raising of a Head. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows i. § 69. 115 
Korah . - impudently gathered an head against Moses and 
Aaron. 1661 Pepys Diary 8 Jan., Some talk to-day of a 
head of Fanatiques that do appear about Barnett. 

31. Issue, result ; conclusion, summing up ; cul- 
mination, crisis; maturity; pitch, height; strength, 
force, power (gradually attained) : in various 
phrases, as to come, groiv , gather to a head ; to 
bring , draw to a head ; to gather head. 

App. a blending of various senses r often, in reference to 
evils, consciously fig. from 14. Cf. also F. venir d chef 
mettre a chef and the derivative, achever , Achieve. 

3340 Ayenb. 183 He yetb red huerby me comb to guode 
heauede and to guode ende of bet me nimb an hand. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 31 Sith these abuses are growne 
too head and sinne so rype. 1596 Spenser State tret. Wks. 
(Globe) 673/z To keepe them from growing to such a head. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy . I. 56 To take away the head or force 
from the fire. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 166 There 
(which is the heade of all thy felicitie,) thine eyes shall see 
him whom now thine heart longeth for. 1662 Pepys Diary 
31 Oct., Some plots there hath been, though not brought 
to a head. 1678 Littlf.ton Lat. Did. s. v.. To draw to a 
head, or to sum up, recapitulor , in sutnmam colligo. 1771 
Wesley IVks. (1872) VI. 156 Vice is risen to such a head, 
that it is impossible to suppress it. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 
hi. ix, Where valiant Lennox gathers head. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II, I. 11. vi. 207 Religious troubles in France had 
been fast gathering to a head. 1878 Bossv. Smith Carthage 
28r The revolt of Sardinia was stamped out before it came 
to a head. 1887 T. Hardy Woodlanders I. ix. 168 It might 
bring things to a head, one way or the other. 1888 R. F. 
Horton Inspir. «f* Bible vi. (1889) 170" But it is time to 
draw to a head this somewhat lengthened discussion. 

IV. Phrases. 

* With a preposition. 

32. At or in the head of: see sense 26 . 

1 33. Of one’s own head. Ont of one’s own 
thought, device, or will; of one’s own accord, 
spontaneously. Obs. or arch. 

137 S Barbour Bruce 11. 12 1 Tak him as off thine awyne 
heid, As I had gevyn thar-to na reid. 1420 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. m. I. 69, I of myn owne heuede have wryte vn to 
hym a lettre. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 27 The master 
carpenter would woorke all of his awne hedde without coun- 
sayll. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 181 He that entereth 
into land of his owne head, and receiueth the profits of it. 
1687 Wood Life 30 May, The Bishop sent it of his owne head. 
177S Sheridan Rivals v. iii, It [the pistol] may go off of its 
own head 1800 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859)^.313, I do 
not propose to give you alt this trouble merely of my own 
head, that would be arrogance. 1831 Lamb Elia Ser. ji. 
Newsp. 35 Yrs. Ago, He never went in of his own head. 

34. Off one’s head. Out of one’s mind or wits, 
crazy, eolloq. 

a 1845 Hood Turtles jil, He ‘was off his head*. 1872 
Black Adz\ Phaeton xiii. 177 He is off his head*, he does 
not know what he says. 1883 M. Pattison Mem. (1885) 156 
One poor girl went off her head in the midst of all. 

35. On or upon . . head. 

a. On one's head', said of evil, vengeance, etc., 
or of blessing, etc. figured as falling or descending 
upon a person ; also of guilt, c blood 1 (see Blood 
sb. 3 c), or responsibility of any kind, figured as 
resting upon him. 

[c8a 5 Vesp. Psalter vii. 17 Sie Jjecerred sar his in heafde 
his.] 13.. Coer de L. 1732 On his head falleth the fother. 
1388 Wyclif Josh. ii. 19 The blood of hym schal be on his 
heed, that goith out at the dore of thin hows. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W.i 1. i. 191 What hee gets more of her then sharpe 
words, let it lye on my head. 1611 — Wint. T.x. in. 123 
You Gods looke downe, And from your sacred Viols poure 
your graces Vpon my daughters head. 1735 Porp. Prol. 
Sat. 348 The distant threats of vengeance on his head. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xii. 253 If Harold sinned, his 
guilt was on his own head. 

+ b. On ones own head—oi one's own head, 33 . 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8874 Yhit wide I ymagyn, on 
myne awen hede, Ffor to gyf it a descripcion. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. 1/2 That he [S. Paul] thrust not in 
himselfe, vppon his owne head, but that he was appointed of 
God, 1656 Bramhall Replic. Hi. 133 If the persons so 
banished will return on their own heads, a 1667 Jer, Taylor 
Serm. Titus ii. 7-8 Wks. 1831 IV. 179 Let no man, on his 
own head, reprove the religion that is established by law. 
1707 Freino Pelerborow's Cond Sp. 123 He had quitted the 
army in discontent and upon his own head. 

t c. On head : Straight forward ; towards the 
front, or in front ; Ahead. Obs. 

3 579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Aib.) 44 It runnes on bead. 1590 
Spenser Mutop. 420 Some vngracious blast . . perforce him 
[the butterfly] droue on hed. *672 H. Savile Engagem. 
w. Dutch Fleet 4 Sir F. Holies in the Cambridge, came . . 
on Head of us. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Jxiii. (1737) 256 
We were becalm’d, and could hardly get o’ head. 1741 
Compi. Fam.- Piece 11. i. 288 To make forth on Head. 

*b d. On ( upon ) head (a, the head ) : Headlong, 
precipitately, hastily, rashly, inconsiderately. Obs. 

1 555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. iii, 36 Roilyng and 
rowmyng vpon heade, heather and thether. 1565-73 Cooper 


Thesaurus, A bruptum ingenium, a rashe braine that doth 
alt things on heade. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 129 So 
went Lucius upon a head to present battle to the Enemy. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 306 Rebels contrari- 
wise run upon an head together in confusion. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 207 The Faulcon..is apt presently to 
fly on head at the check. 

36. Out of one’s own head. From one’s own 
mind, imagination, or invention. (Somewhat col/oq.) 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. xii, It came from you, and not out 
of my own head. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 288 Were 
not all these answers given out of his own head? 

37. Over . . . head. 

a. Over one’s head, up aloft; cf. Overhead. 

1590 Spenser F . Q. it. ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 

over head. 1704 Addison Italy (1733) 278 Bridge . . coped 
over Head. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 188 It 
was dry over head. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge viii. (1867) 
134 A faint distant strain of solemn music seemed now to 
float over head. 

b. To such a depth that the head is submerged. 

1653 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def. 35 That silly women shall 

be dipt over head in a Gumble-stool for scolding? 

c. Over (one’s) head', lit. above one, e.g. in the 
sky or air, or affording shelter ; also of something 
(e.g. waves) rising and overwhelming one; hence 
kg. of danger or evil impending, or of some over- 
whelming or oppressive force. 

1530 Palsgr. 595/2 They have jombled so over my heed 
to nyght I coulde nat slepe. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 2 
The daungers hangyng over theyr heades. x8i6 Scott 
Antiq. xii, Dinna be cast down — there's a heaven ower 
your head. 1883 Mrs. Hungerford Rossmoyne III. v. 156 
You will have the roof burned over your head one of these 
dark nights. 1886 Cassells Mag. Dec. 12 That the father 
and child might have a roof over their heads. 

d. Over (some one’s) head : passing over (a 
person) who has a prior right, claim, etc. ; said 
esp. in reference to the promotion of a person into 
some position above another who is considered to 
have a better right to it. 

0825 Vesp. Ps. lxv[i], 12 Du onsettes men ofer heafud ur. 
1550 Lever Serm. (Arb ) 142 They take one anothers ferme 
ouer their heades. 1635 R. N. Camden's Hist. Eliz . an. 7. 
r. 59 [He] devorcing his first wife, marryed over her head in 
her life time, as 661 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. vi. 25 The 
younger being often brought over the head of the elder to 
be principal. 1887 Times 31 Oct. 9/3 It is no compliment 
. . that an ex-diplomatist should be chosen for promotion 
over their heads. 

e. Over (one’s) head : (of time) past, over. 

1576 Fleming Pano/l. Epist. 24 Persuade your self, .that 

her uttermost houre passed over head. 1634 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) I. 141 When all these strokes are over your 
head, what will ye say to see your wellbeloved. 1708 
Burnet Lett. (ed. 3) xx8, I have now another Month over 
my Head. 1755 Ramsay Ep. to J. Clerk 69 Now seventy 
years are o’er my head. 1886 H. Smart Outsider I. ii. 26 
Ere many more days were over her head l 

f. Over (one’s) head : beyond one’s comprehen- 
sion or intellectual capacity (cf. sense 2 a). 

1622 Bacon Holy War Ep. Ded. Misc. Wks. (1629) 86 
It flies too high ouer Mens Heads. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltrav. (1886) xxi Talking over the heads of the company. 
1886 H. Smart Outsider II. ii. 20 Welstead quickly became 
cognizant that his wife was over his head. 

38. To (one’s) head. To one’s face ; directly to 
the person himself. Obs. exc. dial. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. iii. 147 And to the head of 
Angelo Accuse him home and home. 1607 T. Rogers 39 
Art. Pref. § 31 (1625) The 22 . .Brethren tell K. James to his 1 
head, howthe Subscription, .is more then theLawrequireth. 
a x8*5 Forby VoC. E. Anglia s. v., We say, ‘ I told him so 
to his head not to his face, which is the usual phrase. 

** With another substantive. 

39. Head and ears. 

a. By the head and ears : Toughly, violently, as 
one drags'a beast ; see Ear sbd 1 c. (Cf. 47 a.) 

1590 Nashe Pasquils Apol. 1. Cb, They have all vowed 
to hale thee out of thy trenches by the head and cares. 
1873 Punch 17 May 200 An., utterly irrelevant Slorj’i lugged 
in by head and ears. 

b. Over head and ears : completely immersed ; 
also fig. deeply immersed or involved (e.g. in love, 
in debt). Rarely head and ears. 

1530 Palsgr. 725/2 He souced him in the water over heed 
and eares. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 353 That Man. . 
should lye . . and shrowde himselfe, head and eares, in 
slouthfulncsse. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxvii. (1887) 104 
To dippe their new borne children into extreme cold water 
ouer head and eares. 1663, 1768 [see Ear si. 1 ic]. 1665 
Manley Grotius' Lozv C. IVarres 875 The Commonwealth 
. .would run over head and cars in debt. 1690 W. Walker 
Idiomat. Anglo- Lat. 233 He Js over head and ears in love. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones iv. iii. The poor lad plumped over 
head and ears into the water. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset 
II. liii. 103 You are over head and ears in debt. 

Also corruptly head over ears (cf. ‘ head over 
heels 44 b). 

1887 Caroline Fothergill Enthusiast II. 95 He was 
head over ears in debt when he married her. 

40. Head . . . foot. 

a. From head to foot : all over the person ; fig. 
completely, thoroughly, ‘ all over ’. (Also head to 
foot , head and foot.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16435 Fra the befd vnto be fote, Oueral 
be blod vte-wrang. 2382 Wyclif Lev. xui. 12 If., the 
rennynge Iepre..couer al the flesh, fro the heed vnto the 
feet. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 228 Ham. From top to toe? 
Both. My Lord, from head to foote. Ibid. u. ii. 478 Head to 
foote. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) 


II. 188 He.. leaves, .to Lord Rothes the King's picture from 
head to foot. 1784 R. Bage Barham Dozvns I. 269 He 
overthrew it head and foot. 18BS Tennyson Promise of 
May in, A gentleman? . . That he is, from head to foot. 

+ b. Neither head nor fool : - c neither head nor 
tail \ 48 . Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. <5; M. (1837-41) V. 479 When the bishop 
..looked on the writing, he pushed it from him, saying, 

‘ What shall this do? It hath neither head nor foot'. 1566 
pAScoiGNE Supposes 11. i. (D,), I find neither head nor foot 
in it. 

41. Head and front. A Shaksperian phrase, orig. 
app. denoting ‘ summit, height, highest extent or 
pitch’ (cf. 12 , 31 ); sometimes used by modern 
writers in other senses. 

1604. Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 80 It is most true : true I haue 
married her; The verie head, and front of my offending, 
Hath this extent ; no more. 1813 Scott Let . to J. Ballan - 
tyne 25 July in Lockhart, The head and front of your 
offending is precisely your not writing explicitly. x888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xii. 375 He was the head and 
front of every movement for good in his neighbourhood. 

42. Head of bair. The covering or growth of 
hair on the head, esp. when long or copious. (See 4 .) 

11586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 328 
This head of haire they call a glibe. 1602 Marston Ant. <5- 
Mel. 111. Wks. 1856 I. 36, 1 have a good head of haire. 1717 
Lady M. W. Montagu I.et. to C’tess Mar x Apr., I never 
saw in my life so many fine heads of hair. 3859 Jephson 
Brittany yiii. 131 It was a head of hair more than a yard 
long, .which he had bought. 

+ 43. Head to head. Face to face ; in private 
conversation. (F. tete-h-lHe.) Obs. rare. 

ct 728 Earl of Ailesbury Mem. (1890) 595 An account of a 
long discourse. . I had head to head with the Baron of Rens- 
woode. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley II. 453 Head to head, as 
the French have it, he was by no means silent. 

44. Head . . . heel(s. 

a. From head to heel : =from head to foot, 40 a. 

c 1400 Deslr. Troy 7720 Fro be hede to be hele herit as 

a capull 1 1781 Cowper A n it- T helyphthora 184 So polished 
and compact from head to heel. 1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. 
Rome , Kegillus xxiii. And many a curdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heel to head. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 
29 Disprinced from head to heel. x886 Mrs. Hungerford 
Lady Branksmere 1. iv. 96 A tall figure, .clothed from head 
to heel in sombre garments. 

b. Head over heels : a corruption of heels over 
head } frequent in modern use : see Heel 

2773 Contemplative Man I. 133 He gave [him] such a 
violent involuntary kick in the Face, as drove him Head 
over Heels. 2840 Thackeray Paris Sh.-bk. (1S69) 32 Why 
did you . . hurl royalty . . head-over-heels out of yonder 
Tuileries' windows? 2887 Rider Haggard Jess i. 4 Away 
he went head-over-heels like a shot rabbit. 

45. Head of horns. The horns of a deer, etc. as 
forming the adornment of the head. (See 6 .) 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 757 To make an Oxe or a Deere haue 
a Greater Head of Hornes. 1786 Burns Calf, That you may 
wear A noble head of horns. 

46. Heads and points. Said of nails, wedges, 
etc. placed alternately in opposite directions, so that 
the head of one lies against the point or edge of 
the next ; hence transf. of persons lying ; also of 
whales (see quot. 18 S 9 ). 

1611 Cotgr. s.v. Bechevet , Teste a tesle Bechevet, the 
play with pins, called, heads and points. 1612 Capt. Smith 
Map Virginia 21 On these round about the house, they 
lie heads and points one by thother against the fire, 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 238 The two wedges in each groove 
would then fie Heads and Points. 1889 Cent. Diet, s.v., 

To blow heads and points, to run . . hither and thither, 
spouting and bio wing., said of whales when attacked. 

47. Head and shoulders. 

a. By head and shoulders (sometimes with ellip- 
sis of by) : by force, violently ; with thrust, push, 
drag, bring (Jn), etc.; fig. of something violently 
and irrelevantly introduced into a speech or writing. 

3582 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 65 All theyr Playes . . 
thrust in Clownesbyhead and shoulders. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 24 Any, whom necessity . . thrusts out by head and 
shoulders. 2679 Hist. Jctzer 20 The Lecturer brought in 
this whole affair by the head and shoulders into his Sermon. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. xi6 He.. hunts per- 
petually for texts . . introduces them by head and shoulders 
upon the most trifling occasions. 2887-9 T. A. Trollope 
What I remember IL iii. 44, I must drag the mention of 
the fact in head and shoulders here, or else I shall forget it. 

b. (with taller , higher , etc.) By the measure of 
the head and shoulders (cf. 1 c ) ; hence fig. (in re- 
ference to intellectual or moral stature), consider- 
ably, by far. 

1864 Webstf.r s. v., He is head and shoulders above them. 

1885 D. C. Murray Rainbow Gold II. iv. v. 124. J°k 
walked leisurely among them, head and shoulders higher 
than his neighbours. 

48. Head or tail. . 

a. Either one thing or another ; anything definite 
or intelligible. (With negative expressed or im- 
plied .) 1 Now always to make head or tail of. 

1652 Baxter Inf. Bap t. 213 On a loose sheet or twoitet 
had neither head nor taile. 1679 MafG. Mason 
Tickl. 7 Their Tale., bad neither head nor lade- * 7*9 
Fielding Author’s Farce \\\. i, Pray what is t ^ » 

plot? for I could make neither head nor tail on t. 

J. H. McCarthy Fr. Rev. II- 88 It is difficult to make head 
or tail of the whole business. 

b. Headfs or tail{s : see sense 3 b. 

*** With a verb. {To come to a head : see senses 
14 , 31 . To Beat ones head , Bkeak Fnscian s h., 
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Eat one's h- off, Hide one's h., Knock on the h., 
Turn h etc. : see the verbs.) 

49. Get head. To gain force, ascendency, or 
power; to attain to vigour. (Cf. 26, 31.) 

1625 Sanderson 12 Sernt. (1637) 22 ^ The times were such, 
as wherein sin had gotten head. 1631 Gouge God s Arrows 
iii. § 84. 341 Whereas.. Haman.. got some head, the Lord 
had warre with him. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 252 A 
great Fire.. gets a Head. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 
92 Hydrophobia . . will occur and get head even in the 
coldest weather. 

50. Keep one’s head. To keep one’s wits about 
one, retain self-control, keep calm : the opposite of 
to lose one's head, 51b. (Cf. 2 a.) 

1717 Prior Alma 111. 186 Richard, keep thy head, And 
hold thy peace. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay I. i. 22 If only 
the man in the post of responsibility., can contrive to keep 
his head. 

b. To keep one's head above ground', to keep 
oneself in life; so to keep one's head above water ; 
also fig. — out of debt or insolvency. 

1627 Drayton Moon-Calf Wks. (1753) 5*3 Scarce their 
heads above ground they could keep. 17x2 Arbuthnot 
John Bull iv. i, 1 have almost drosvned myself, to keep his 
head above water. 1886 Tennyson Promise of May in. 
Farmer Dobson, were I to marry him, has promised to 
keep our heads above water. 

51. Lose one’s head. 

a. lit. To have one’s head cut off, be beheaded 
(as a form of capital punishment). 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 849 Namoore vp on pe3 T neof 
lesynge of youre heed. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop 11. iii, 
Which haue been cause of theyr dethe and to lese theyre 
heedes. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 242 Vp to some Scaf- 
fold, there to lose their heads. 1888 Baring-Gould Eve I. 
iii. 31 Copplestone. .escaped losing his head for the murder 
by the surrender of thirteen manors. 

b. fig. To lose self-possession or presence of 
mind, to become confused. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 59 The gravest citizen seems 
to lose his head. *11849 Poe Marginalia Ixxiv. (D.), It 
has now and then an odd Gallicism — such as ‘ she lost her 
head ’, meaning she grew crazy. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 121 He lost his head, almost fainted away on the floor 
o£the House. 

52. Mate head. 

a. (in sense 29) : To advance, press forward, 
esp. in opposition to some person or thing : also 
formerly to make a head. Usually, To make head 
against : to advance against ; to resist ; to rise in 
insurrection or revolt against ; to resist successfully, 
advance in spite of. 

x 577-87 Holinshed Citron. (3808I VI. 82 That . .they might 
the better make head against both Romans and Britons. 
1640 tr. Verde re’s Romant of Rontants I. 50 That done, he 
made head to the Giants, who battered him. 1667 Milton 
P. L. u. 592 That mighty leading Angel, who of late Made 
head against Heav'ns King. ^ 3821 Byron Sardan. in. i. 89 
[They] make strong head against The rebels. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge xxxiv, They made head against the wind. 

f b .To make a head (sense 30) : to raise a body 
of troops. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. i. 141 In the Marches heerewe 
heard you were, Making another Head, to fight againe. 
1627 Drayton Miseries Q. Marg. 153 That Warwick. .Had 
met the Duke of York, and made a head Of many fresh and 
yet unfought-with bands. 1648 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 8 
To make a handsome head, and protect such as shall recruit. 

53. Put (a thing) in or into (a person’s! head : 
to suggest it to his mind, make him think of it ; 
formerly also, to remind him of it. So to ptit out 
of one's head to cause one to forget. 

_ 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 158 b, Puttyng into mens 
heades secretely his right to y® crown. 1682 Claverhouse 
in Napier Life^ (1859) 1* x 35 What those rebellious villains 

they call ministers put in the heads of the people. 1735 
Pope F.p. Lady 378 She bids her footman put it in her head. 
1836 Scott Antiq. xliii, You said something just now that 
put everything out of my head. 3844 Hawkstone ix. {1846) 
327 If you had not put it into my head, I should never 
have done it \ 

+ b. Hence, by corruption, to put (a person) in 
the head of ( a thing) : to suggest the. idea of it to 
him ; to remind or put in mind of. Obs . 

3613-38 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 60 (D.) Putting the king 
in head that all these great castles, -were onely to entertaine 
the partie of Maude. 3668 Pefys Diary 33 Jan., Griffin did 
. . put me in the head of the little house by our garden . . to 
make me a stable of. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vi, And 
now you put me in the head of it, I verily and sincerely 
believe it was the devil. 

54. Show one’s head. To show oneself pub- 
licly; to appear abroad. Cf. to show one's face 
(see Face sb. 2b).' 

1551 T. Wilson Lcgike (1580) 49 This manne.. durst not 
once for his life she we his hedde, for feare. 3593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, v. vi. 44 With Caine go wander through the shade 
of night, And neuer shew thy head by day, nor light. 1610 
Crt. 4- Times fas. / (1849) I. 322 He hath scarce shewed 
his head ever since. 1775 J. Q. Adams jn Earn. Lett. (1876) 
50 The Tories there durst not show their heads. 

55. Take . . . head. 

fa .To take (<7) head : to make a rush forward, 
to start running. Obs. 

3674 N. Cox Gentl. Rccrcai. (1677) 329 Having broken 
out of a Forest and taken head end-ways, he [a boar] will 
not be put out of his way cither by Man, Dog .. or any 
thing. 3760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. xvii. [1792) IV. 5 
So I took a head, and ran into the country as fast as my 
feet would carry me. 


f b. To take a head : to make insurrection ; to 
raise a tumult. (Cf. 29.) Obs. 

3678 Littleton Lai. Diet, s.v., To take ahead, tumultnor. 
f c. To take (one) in the head : to come into 
one’s mind, occur to one. Obs. 

3583 G. Pettie tr. Guazzos Civ. Ceirv. 1. (1586) 12 b, 
Moved either by some sodaine toie which taketh them in 
the head. 3591 F. Sparky tr. Cattafis Geomancie 58 He 
. .will not do any thing but that which taketh him in the 
head. 3609 Holland Avtm. Marcell. (Farmer), Now, it 
tooke him in the head . . to set first upon Constantino. 
<31632 T. Taylor God’s Judgem. 1. 1. xx. (1642) 70 It took 
him in the head to.. visit Rome. ; - ■ 

d. To take into (in) one’s head : to conceive the 
idea or notion of; to have (something) occur to 
one’s mind : usually, to take it into one's head 
(that . . ., or to do something). 

37x1 Addison Sped. No. 47 7 7 When every Body takes 
it in his Head to make as many Fools as. he can. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia (Tauchn.) I. x. 66, I took it into my heaa 
to walk up and down the gallery. 1876 E. Jenkins Blot on 
Queen’s Head 17 Little Ben had taken it into his head . . 
that the sign-board, .could be improved. 

**** With adverb. 

56. Head first, head foremost : with the head 
first or foremost; hence fig. precipitately, headlong, 
hastily. (Also with hyphen, or as one word.) 

[1625 Hart Ana/. Hr. 1. i. 8 [She] thrust him . . his head 
foremost, into an ouen.] 1697 [see Foremost a. 3 d]. *11813 
A. Wilson Loss o' the Pack in Chambers Pop. Hunt. Scot. 
Poems (1862) 86 Frae that day forth I never mair did weel. 
But drank, and ran headforemost to the deil 1 1828 Web- 
ster, Headfirst, adv. with the head foremost, a 1845 Hood 
Sub-marine iv, Down he went, Head-foremost. 1877 [see 
First 3 b], 3884 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 3/x The . . Dean . . 

plunged headforemost into the controversy. 

***** Various figurative and proverbial phrases. 

57. To give (a horse) the head, also to let him 
have his head : not to check or hold him in with 
the bridle ; to give him freedom, let him go freely. 
So to take the head, to throw off control or restraint. 
Hence fig. in reference to persons. 

1579 Gosson ScJu Abuse (Arb.) 24 You are no sooner 
entred, but libertie looseth the reynes, and geues you head. 
*597 J- Payne Royal Exck. 29 Thrusting theme to rashenes, 
vnrulines, and to take ouermoche heade and bridle. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV X 1. i. 43 With that he gaue his able Horse 
the head. 1703 Steele Tend. Hush. 1. 1, What a Fool have 
I been to give him his Head so long.. 1886 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Poston Carew xxxiv, He had yielded so far to the 
necessities of the case as to give Lady Jane her head. 
3886 Besant Childr. Gibeoit III. 148 She let him have his 
head for a bit. 

f 58. To give one's head for the polling or wash- 
ing'. to yield tamely without resistance. Obs. 

c 1583 J. Hooker Descr. Excester (1765) 82 Such a one as 
would not give his Head for the polling, nor his Beard for 
the washing. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 256 For my Part it 
shall ne’er be sed, I for the washing gave my Head. 

59. To lay (f run, put, f cast, f draw) their heads 
together : to consult or take counsel together. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 554 The watyr foulis ban 
here hedis leid Togedere . . They seydyn sothly al be on 
assent How that [etc.]. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxv. 
137 Whenne they sawe hym, they began to murmure, and 
began to ron togyder thre heedes in one hood, and sayde, 
beholde yonder great maister. 3526 Skelton Magnyf. 572 
Nay, let vs our heddes togyder cast. 1553 Robinson tr. 
More's Utop. 1. (3895) 70 They will laye theyr heddes to- 
gither and conspire agaynst the weale.publyque. 1682 
Bunyan Holy JVar 122 And there lay their heads together 
and consult of matters. 1886 Baring-Gould Court Royal 
I. i. 17 We’ll put heads together and consider what is to be 
done. 

t 60. In spite of or maugre his head : in spite of 
himself ; notwithstanding all he can do. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 31 Of which mayde anon, 
maugree hir heed By verray force birafte hire maydenhed. 
c 3449 Pecock Repr. 1. x. 52 He schal consente in his witt. . 
amagrey his heed. 3568 Grafton Chron. II. 114 He gave 
them all to the French men in spight of their heades. 1600 
Holland Livy xxx. xxx. 760 You pulled me maugre my 
head out of Italie. 

61. To talk (etc.) a person’s head off (humorous) : 
i.e. until he is too weary to reply, or thoroughly 
sick and tired of it, ad nauseam. So to beat his 
head off, i. e. to beat him out and out ; etc. 

1855 Thackeray. Nezvcomes vi, He pretends to teach me 
billiards, and I’ll give him fifteen in twenty and beat his old 
head off. .1872 Mrs. . Olip h ant Mem. Montalembert I. 29 
In society in the evenings yawns his weary head off. x8p7 
D. Gerald Spotless Reput. yW. (ed. 2) 88 If it were not for 
the standing danger of having one’s head talked off one’s 
shoulders. 

62. Prov. Two heads are better than one (cf. 
sense 2 a, and Eccl. iv. 9). 

*546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 18 Two heddis are better 
than one. 1593 Spenser M. Hubbcrd 82 Two is better than 
one head. 3772 Foote Nabob 1. Wks. 3799 II. 289 Here 
comes brother. Thomas; two heads arc better than one.; let 
us take his opinion. 1818 Scott Rob Roy viii, O certainly ; 
hut two heads are better than one, you know. 

V. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

* Simple atlrib. or as adj. (Often hyphened.) 

63. At the head (sense 26); in the position of 
command or superiority; chief, principal, capital. 

c 3000 ^Elfric Horn. 11. 420 Abiathar, Szera Iudeiscra 
heafod biscop. C3200 Ormin 299 Aaron wass haefedd preost. 
/bid. 8469 3errsal:cm was haefedd burrh Off Issraaeless riche. 
a 3225 Ancr. R, 392 Uour hcaued luucn me iuint iffisse 


worlde. a 3300 Cursor M. 22229 P® kingrikes o grece and 
pers war hefd kingrikes. c 3400 Destr. Troy 30902 Thurgh 
helpe of J>at hynd, and hir hede maidons. 3548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VII, 58 b, London .. the bed citie of hys 
realme. Ibid., Hen. VIII, 10 The lord Stuard nor the head 
officers could not cause them to abstaine. 3588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. iv. i. 43. Which is. the head Lady’ 1658 A. Fox 
Wurtd Surg. 1. vi. 22 Having cleared the two head points. . 
I will touch also other abuses.. 3711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) I. 3x8 How the inferiour imps appear, when the head- 
goblin is securely laid. 1752 J. Louthian Form of Process 
(ed. 2) 82 At the Market Cross of the Head -burgh of the 
Shire, Stewarty, or other Jurisdiction. 1822 Byron Vis. 
Judgem. lxxxix, He. .scribbles as if head clerk to the Fates. 
1842 Tennyson Will Waterproof i, O plump head-waiter 
at The Cock. 

•j* b. Applied spec, to the 1 cardinal virtues ’ and 
the 1 deadly sins ’ ; see Cardinal a. 2. Obs. 

c zooo /Elfric Horn. II. 592 pa heafod leahtras sind 
mansliht, cyrc-brmce [etc.], c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 303 Nu 
beoS.viii. heofod sunnan. Ibid. 305 Nu beoS .viii. heafod 
mihtan J>e ma^en ouercumen alle J>as sunnan Jnirh drihtnes 
fultum. c 1200 Ormin 10213 Grea^nesse iss haffedd plihht. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10010 Four vertus principals, J?e quilk 
man clepes cardinals ; All o]>er vertus o J?am has bald, 
For-}ji er J?ai hede vertus tald. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 
448 The seuen heued synnes or dedely synnes. C1440 
Hylton Scala Perf (1494) 11. xi, Of pryde or enuye, of 
couetyse or lechery, or of ony other hede synne. 3654 
Gataker Disc. Apol. 67 His Popish reckoning of the 
seven Hed-stns. 

+ c. as adj. in superl., headest = chiefest. Obs. rare. 

1577 B. Googe Hercsbach's Ht/sb. iv. (1586) 181 b, To kill 
the heddest of the dissention, and to appease the fury of 
the fighters. 1658 T. Jones Ovid's Ibis 101 Content is a 
lesson too hard for the neadst Of the highest forme a King. 

64 . Situated at the head, top, or front (see senses 
12-24); t initial (quot. 1387); coming from the 
front, meeting one directly in front, as a head wind. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 299 pe heed lettres of J>e 
vers spele]> J>is menynge. 3627. Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. ix. 43 If your course be right against it, you shall 
meet it right a head, so we call it a head Sea. 3659 Wjlls- 
ford Scales Comm., Archil. 8 Part of .. [the] head wall 
. . is brick. 3796 Inslr. 4* Reg. Cavalry ( x8 1 3) 153 The head 
division of eacli .. regiment. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. 
Perth 307 This fence . . because it ran across the head of 
every farm. .was called .. the head-dyke. 3824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 53, I was kept by storms and head winds for 
three long days. 1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea Islanders 226 
The vessel paid off under the weight of her head canvas. 

** Combinations. 

65 . General Comb. a. atlrib., ‘of or for the 
head’, as head-affection , - attire , -brush, -covering, 
-end, -fillet, \-kair, -knot, -notion, -rest, -room, 
■shake, + -top, -vein, -wing, -wrapping, etc. 

1862 J. B. Harrison Lett. Dis. Children iii. 47 In relation 
to “head affections. 3601 Holland Pliny II. 533 With 
their hoods and other *head attire of sundry colours. 3837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. v, Duel and “head-breakage. 
3596 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 335 His 
case of *head-brushes and beard-brushes, i860 Fairholt 
Costume Eng. (ed. 2) 482 The Anglo-Saxon *head-coverings 
were very simple. 3545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 127 The 
“head ende would euer be downwardec, and neuer flyc 
strayght. 1676 Cotton l Va lion's Angler (Chandos ed.) 155 
It must not be at the head -end of the worm, c xooo yElfrjc 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 156/30 Ca/dlli, “heafodha:r. 3398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ixvi. (Add. MS. 27,944), R a 
man is withoute hed-her. 1717 Prior Alma 11. 332 Her 
scarf pale pink, her *head-knot cherry, c 1200 Trim Colt. 
Horn. 1 63 pe “haued line [linen] sward, and hire winpel wit. 
1642 Rogers Naantan 23 Absolon is snatcht up, by his long 
*head locks. 1884 H. N. Hudson Stud. IVordsw. 243 The 
“head-logic grows so. .as to stifle and crush the heart-logic. 
1886 H. P. Wells Amer. Salmon Fisherman *Head- 
nets, to go over the hat and tuck in under the shirt- 
collar. 1801 W. Huntington Bank of Faith Ded. 22 Filled 
with *head notions from commentators rather than the grace 
of God in their hearts. 1853 Handbk. Photogr. App. § 37. 
72 Instruments have been constructed called ’‘head-rests, to 
assist the sitter. 3884 Health Exhib. Catal. 102/2 Invalids* 
Bedstead and Mattress, with adjustable headrest. 1851 
J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif 390 The frames,. should be 
set. .perpendicular to the slope; more *head-room is thus 
obtained. 1602^ Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 174 With Armes encom- 
bred thus, or this [Fol. thus] *head shake ; Or by pronounc- 
ing of some doubtfull Phrase. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3188/4 
Two laced *Head-Suits. 3583 Stanyhurst ALneis n. (Arb.) 
65 A certeyn lightning on his *headtop glistered harmelesse. 
1838 Elwin Bk. Fam. Crests II. 17 The “head-trappings of 
their horses. 1600 Rowlands (title) The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the * Head -Vain e. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of 
God 273 [Mercury] had “head-wings also behind each of Ins 
eares. 3887 Rider Haggard She xvii. 198. I looked up at 
Ayesha, whose “head-wrapping had slipped back. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as head-breaking > 

- combing , - hanging , - purging , - shaking , sbs. and 
adjs. ; head-breaker, - maker . 

c 1535 Cocke Lor el r s B. (Percy) tx Dyssymulynge beggers, 
“hede brekers. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. 8 To use 
your utmost endeavours to promote “head-breaking. 1845 
Hood Cranial, i, By simple dint of “Head-combing. 1545 
Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 137, I woulde wyshe that the “head 
makers of Englande shoulde make tneir sheafe arrowe 
heades more harder poynted. 1591 Spenser Muiopot. 107 
Veyne-healing Vervcn, and “hed-purging* Dill. 1847 L. 
Hunt Men Women 4* B. II. ix. 189 In very solemn, “head- 
shaking style. 1883 Black Shandou Bells xxvii. There is 
to be a tremendous “head-smashing when he and Murtough 
meet. 1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 57 Importable “head- 
tearings and neart-searchmgs 

c. locative , as head-felt, -wise, - wrong adjs. ; 
instrumental, as head-lined, -lugged adjs. ; si mil a- 
tive, etc., as head-high, - like adjs. 
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1880 T. \V. Allies Life's Decis. 13 7 Heart-felt and *head- 
fplt difficulties. 1842 Wilson Ess., Streams (1856) 35 The 
ancient Moss with its heather *head-high. .is now drained. 
1874 Pop. Encycl. s.v., The so-called head of., tape-worms 
is only the end of attachment, the globular hook-bearing 
mass being *headlike on a long neck. 1606 Sylvester Du 
Barta-s n, iv. 1. Trophies 514 *Head-Iined helmes, heaw'n 
from their trunks. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 42 (rst Qo.) 
A gracious aged man Whose reuerence euen the *head-lugd 
beare would lick. 1673 Penn Life Wks. 1782 I. 43 Carnal 
•head- wise opposers . . skilled in science falsely so called. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 415 The headlong 
and *head\vrong Richard II. 

66. Special Comb.: f he ad- angles, vertical or 
opposite angles; head-ax ( Whaling ), an ax used 
in cutting off the head of the whale ; head-bay, 
the water-space just above a lock in a canal ; head 
betony : see Betony b ; also a name for Pcdicu- 
laris Canadensis (Cent. Diet.) ; f head-bone (OE. 
htafod ban ), the skull ; head-boom (Naut.), a 
boom at the ship’s head, a jib-boom or flying-jib- 
boom ; head-bound///, a., wearing a turban, tur- 
baned ; head boy, the senior pupil in a school, the 
captain of the school ; f head-brand (ME. hed- 
bronde), a brand or log placed at the back of the 
fireplace to keep the fire in during the night ; head- 
cap ( Bookbinding ), the leather cap over the head- 
band ; head -case ( Entomol 1 ), that part of a 
chrysalis which covers the head of the insect ; 
head-cell ( Boti), a cell at the end of the manu- 
brium in the Characex ; head centre : see Centre 
sb. 8 ; head-chair, a chair with a high back form- 
ing a rest for the head; head-cheese ({/.•S’.), 
pork-cheese, brawn; head-chute (Naut.), a tube 
leading from the ship’s head down to the water, 
for conveying refuse overboard; head-coal, the 
upper portion of a thick seam of coal which is 
worked in two or more lifts (Gresley Coal-mining 
Terms') ; head-collar, the leather headstall of 
a. horse; head-cone ( Zool.), one of two or three 
conical appendages surrounding the mouth of 
certain pteropods ; head-cowl (Zool.), one of the 
two coverings on the head of certain pteropods ; 
head-cracker ( Whaling) = head-spade ; head- 
cringle ( Naut .), a cringle at the upper comer 
of a sail (Smyth Sailor's Word-bh.) ; head-earing 
(Mint,), an earing attached to a head-cringle 
(ibid.); f head-edging, ?an ornamental edging 
to a head-dress; head-fish. (MS.), *a sun-fish of 
the family Molidx * (Cent. Diet.) ; head-footed a. 
(tr. Cephalopoda), having the organs of locomo- 
tion attached to the head ; f head-fountain = 
Fountain-head ; head-frame, the frame of a 
head-block in a saw-mill ; also, a structure at the 
head of a shaft in a mine, a gallows-frame ; head- 
gate, (see quot.) ; f head-height (Arch.) - Head- 
way 3; head-hid a., having the head or source 
hidden ; head-house (Mining), the ‘ house ’ or 
structure forming a shelter for the head-frame; 
f head-hung a., hanging the head, despondent ; 
head-hunter, one who practises head-hunting ; 
head-hunting, the practice, among certain savage 
tribes, of making incursions for the purpose of pro- 
curing human heads as trophies, etc. ; so head- 
hunting adj. ; head-kidney (Embry oil), the fore- 
most of the three parts of the rudimentary kidney 
in a vertebrate embryo, the pronephros ; head- 
knee (A r aut.): see quot. ; head-knife (Whaling), 
a knife used in cutting off the head of the whale 
(Knight Diet. Mech., Suppl) ; head-lease (Law), 
a lease granted directly by the freeholder ; head- 
ledge (Skip- building), one of the thwart-ship 
pieces which frame the hatchways and laddenvays ; 
head-lessee (Law), a person to whom a head- 
lease is granted ; head-light, a light carried on 
the front of a locomotive, or on the mast-head of 
a steamer ; head-lining ( Cf.S.) : see quot. ; head- 
lobe, an appendage on the head of the embryo in 
certain molluscs ; head-louse, the common louse 
(Pedieultis capitis), which infests the hair of the 
head; fhead mass penny: see quote. ; head- 
matter (Whaling), the substance obtained from 
the head of the sperm whale, consisting of oil and 
spermaceti, also called shortly head ; head-netting 
(Naut.), * an ornamental netting used in merchant 
ships instead of the fayed planking to the head- 
rails ’ (Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk.); head-page 
(Printing), a page on which the beginning of a 
book, chapter, etc. is printed ; f head-polles sb. 
pl., a name for the swan, crane, and bustard, ? as 
the chief or largest of fowl used for the table (F. 
pottle) ; head-post, (a) one of the posts at the 
head of a four- post bedstead ; (b) the post nearest 
to the manger in a stable ; head-pump (A r aut.), 
a small pump at the head of a ship, communicating 
with the sea, and used for washing the decks; 
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head-reach v. intr. (Naut .) , to shoot ahead, as 
a sailing vessel while tacking; head-rent (Lau>), 
rent payable to the freeholder; head-ridge (* 5 V. 
head-rig) = Headland i ; head-ring, (a) see 
quot. 1794; (b) a decoration consisting of a leaflet 
of palm fixed to the hair, worn by Kafir men after 
marriage ; head-shield (Z00L), a homy plate on 
the head of a snake, lizard, tortoise, or armadillo ; 
head-sill, (a) the upper part of the frame of a door 
or window ; (b) a piece at each end of a saw-pit, 
on which the end of the log rests ; f head-silver 
= Head-money i (obs.) ; head-skin (see quot.); 
head-spade (Whaling), an instrument with a 
long handle and steel blade, used in cutting 
the bone which joins the whale’s head to the 
body; head-station (Australia)', see quot.; head- 
stool, a kind of small pillow, formerly used to 
rest the neck or cheek upon without disturbing the 
hair or head-dress ; + head-strain = Head-stall 
sb . 1 2 ; head-territ = head-ring (a) ; head-timber 
(Ship-building), one of the upright pieces of tim- 
ber which support the frame of the head-rails; 
head-tin: see quot.; head-tone -Head-note 2; 
head-tree (Coal- mining), *a piece of wood about 
a foot long set across the head of an upright prop 
to support the roof in a pit : cf. crown-tree ’ 
(Northumb. Gloss.) ; head-turner, ‘a machine 
for rounding and beveling barrel-heads’ (Knight 
Did. Mech., Suppl) ; head- valve, in a steam-en- 
gine, 1 the delivering valve, the upper air-pump 
valve * (ibid.) ; head- veil, a veil worn over the 
head and falling behind it, not over the face ; 
f head-well = Head-spring, Fountain-head ; 
he ad- word, a word written or printed at the top 
or beginning of a chapter, paragraph, etc. ; a word 
forming a heading; head-yard (Naut.), one of 
the yards on the foremast. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. xv. 24 If two right lines cut the 
one the other : the *hed angles shal be equal the one to the 
other. 1874 Scammon Mar. Mammals 232 The rest of the 
cutting gear.. which consists of toggles, spades .. ^head- 
axes, etc. c xooo Sax, Leechd. II. 126 Monnes *heafod ban 
bsern to ahsan. £*205 Lay. 1467 He smot Numbert..J>at 
his hasfd-bon to-brec. a 1400 Sir Perc. 1190 He .. Made 
the Sarazenes hede bones Hoppe, als dose hayle stones, 
Abowtte one the gres. a 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. of Malta 
1. ut, * Head-bound infidels. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum., 
Steele (1853) 120 The person to whom he has looked up 
with the greatest wonder and reverence, was the *head boy 
at his school .. Addison was always his (Steele’s] head boy. 
14.. Voc. in \Vr.-\V dicker 607/33 RepofociUum, an *hed- 
bronde. 18 88 Ads <$• Crafts Catal. 87 The head-band and 
*head-cap , the fillet of silk worked in buttonhole stitch at the 
head and tail, and the cap or cover ofleather over it. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 249 The *Head-case covers and 
protects the head of the inclosed imago. 1887 K. Goebel 
Morphol. Plants 58 Each ^head-cell is surmounted by six 
smaller cells (secondary head-cells). x86o Bartlett Diet. 
Avier., * Head-Cheese, the ears and feet [ed. 1877 scraps of 
the head and feet] of swine cut up fine, and after being 
boiled, pressed into the form of a cheese. 1852 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. IV. 174/2 The *head-cowIs are shown partially 
folded back, so as to display the conical appendages 
(*head-cones) which the cowls enclose and protect. 1731 
Citron. in Thackeray Four Georges ii. (1861) 96 Her 
Majesty . . wore a flowered muslin *head-edging. 1843 
Pros. A mer . Phil. Soc. IV. 11 A fish found upon Squam 
Beach N. J. called by the fishermen the *Head-fish. 1851 
Richardson Geol. viii. 248 [The head] is surrounded by 
a circle of fleshy processes, or feet, from whence the name i 
of the class, ‘ *head-footed is derived. x688 Norris Theory 
Love 1. iii. 24 The Heart is.. the '•Head-fountain of Life. 
1878 Set. Amer. XXXVIII. 291 The *head frame .. is 
supported by track wheels secured to axles. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., * Head-gate (Hydraulic Engineering), (a) one 
of the upper pair of gates of a canal-lock. ( 6 ) a. crown-gate, 
flood-gate, water-gate, by which water is admitted to a race, 
run, sluice, etc. 1620-55 I. Jones Storie-Heng (1725) 40 
There could not possibly be a convenient •Head-height 
remaining a Passage underneath. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argents 1. xii. 33 A land where *head-hid Nile his streames 
divides. x6« Shirley Love in Maze iv. ii, You must not 
be so •head-hung. 1632 — Bird in Cage m, ii, Gentlemen, 
be not head-hung, droop not. 1853 H. Keppel Ind. A rchip. 

I. 141 A chief named Dungdong.. had., adopted the Dyak 
costume, and become a notorious •head-hunter. Ibid. 129 
Some. .Dyaks have, .stated that they would give •head- 
hunting, were it not for the taunts and gibes of their wives 
and sweethearts. 1884 Rajah Brooke in Pall Mall G. 

1 Mar. 2/1 The *head-hunting Dyaks. 1880 Rep. Brit . 
Assoc. 644 The hypothesis of Gegenbauer and^ Furbringer 
as to the relation of the *head -kidney to the hinder part of 
the excretory system. X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
^Head-knees, pieces of moulded Compass timber fayed 
edgeways to the cutwater and stem, to steady the former. 
1882 Law Rep. 8 Queen’s Bench Div. 329 The contract 
of a sub-tenant to perform the covenants of the •head- 
lease. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v., * Head-ledges, are the thwart- 
ship pieces which frame the openings in the decks. _ 1869 
Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. xv. 275 Half round iron is riveted 
to the upper edges of the plate coamings and head- 
ledges. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 132 There are no land- 
lords, •head-lessees, main-masters, or butties in Wodgate. 
1864 Webster, *Head-light , a light.. placed at the head of 
a locomotive, or in front of it, to throw light on the track at 
night.' Ibid., * Head-lining, the lining of the head or hood 
of a carriage ; the oil-cloth or other textile lining of the roof 
of a railway car ( U. S.). 1B54 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 

99 The. .eggs of the fresh-water limneids . . are not hatched 
until the young have passed the larval condition, and their 


ciliated *head-lobes . . are superseded by the creeping disk, 
or foot. 1547 Bookde Brev. Health §273 •Head lyce, 
body lyce, crabbe lyce. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquiti-Tandon 
it. vt. i. 292 The Head (or Common) Louse.. is found on the 
head, in people who are neglectful of their person. 0x460 
Tcnunchy Myst. (Surtees) 104 To gyf alle in my cofer, To 
morne at next to offer Her •hed mas penny. 1514 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 144 For a hedmesse penny, a penny. 1791 
P/tzl. Trans. LXXXI. 44 A cargo of 76 tons of spermaceti 
oil an d *head-mat t er. 1874 C. M . Sca mmon Marine Mam- 
mals in. 239 The oil taken from the case of the Sperm 
Whale is. .when put into casks.. known as head, or head- 
matter. _ 1838 Timperley^ Printer's Man. 114 *H cad page, 
the beginning of a subject. 1553-4 Act Comm. Council 
Bond. (Journal 16, fol.^ 334-5) That theare be no Swanne, 
Crane, nor bustarde, which are wonte to be called *hed polks. 
1875 Knicht Diet. Mech., *Head-/ost, a stanchion by the 
manger in a stable. 1879 Botcher & Lang Odyss. 382 Begin- 
ning from this head-post, I wrought at the bedstead till I had 
finished it. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. blast xiv. 33 The crew 
rig the "head-pump, and wash down the decks. 1858 Merc. 
Marine Mag. V. 310 Lying *head reaching, under close- 
reefed stormsails. 1859 Rules 15 July {Landed Estates 
Act Ireland 1858) § 31 What sums are due for arrears of 
rates, cess, taxes, *head rents, quit rents. X765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 452 The earth of a •head-ridge. 1875 
W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtoivnshire 42 A path along the 
head-rigs of some fields. X794 W. Felton Carriages 
(1801) II. Gloss. 189 *Hcad King, or Head Terr it, a 
ring, placed on the top of the bridle of the wheel harness, 
through which the leading reins pass, when four horses 
are drove in hand. 1893 H. N. Hutchinson Extinct 
Monsters 31 The eyes are placed on the margin of the 
•head-shield. 1694 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 144 The Window 
Frames are so framed, That the Tennants of the •Head- 
sell, Ground-sell, and Transum, run through the outer 
Jaums about four Inches. 1467 Rolls Parlt. V. 5S2 Hidage, 
Beaupleder, Frithsilver, •Hedesylver. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Capitatio . . headsilver: subsidie. 1E74 C. M. 
Scammon Marine Mammals 1. viii. 75 This [whale’s nos- 
tril], with the ‘ case,’ is protected by a thick, tough, elastic 
substance called the **head-skin,’ which is proof against 
the harpoon. x88x A. C. Grant Bush-Life Queensland I. 
42 A *headstation, as the homestead and main buildings of 
a station are invariably called. 1598 Florio, Testiera,.. 
the headstall of a bridle, a *headstraine. 1658 Hist. Chris- 
tina Q. Swedland 371 With Furniture of Velvet., twisted 
with Silver, with buckles, bridles, and head-strains of the 
same metall. 01850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 * Head- 
timbers, the pieces that cross the rails of the head vertically. 
They are bolted through their heels to the cutting-down of 
the knee, and unite the whole together. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., When the [tin] ore has been pounded and 
twice washed, that part of it which lies uppermost or makes 
the surface of the mass in the tub, is called the •Head- 
tin. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Giijb, If the Wholes be 
too soft . . we put a Sill under them, .and drive them fast 
up against the •Head-tree. 1851 Greenwell Coal-trade 
Tenns Northumb . <$• Durh. 30 Head-tree , a piece of 
a CTOwntree, a foot long, placed upon a prop to support 
the roof; the head-tree being to extend the bearance of 
the prop. 1896 L. Eckenstein Woman under Mouast. 
115 The dark •head-veil is given up for white and coloured 
head-dresses, c 1250 Gen. <$■ Ex. 868 On *heued-wellc of Hum 
iordan. 1823 Crabb Technol. Did., *Head word. 1762 
Falconer Shipnvr. 11. Argt., The *head yards braced aback. 
Head (hed), v. Forms : 4-5 hefd(en, honed, 
(5 hefed), 4-6 hedde, hede, hed, 5-6 heed, 6 
heade, Sc, heid, 6 - head. [f. Head sb. ; in 
many senses having no connexion with each other, 
but formed independently on the sb. and its phrases, 
at various times. Not in OE., which had, how- 
ever, in sense 1, behlafdian to Behead.] 

I. To take off the head. 

1 . trans. To cut off or remove the head of; to 
decapitate, behead, fa. a person. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 7587 Daui . , hedded him wit his aun 
brand. Ibid. 20990 Hefdid he was wit dint 0 suord. 1375 
Barbour Bnice iv. 30 The king . . gert draw hym, & 
hede. & hing. c 1400 Maundev. \Roxb.) xiv. 62 pare es 
a kirk of sayne George, whare he was heuedid. 1548 Hall 
Citron., Hen. VI, 160 Hym. .caused, .to be hedded, and his 
head to be fixed on a poole. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 11 i. 
251 If you head and hang all that offend that way. 1608-33 
Bp. Hall Medil.f$ Vows (1676) 397 Are we headed ? so was 
John Baptist, 
b. an animal. 


ri47o in Hors, Shepe «$- G etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 

; A ptgge heded & syded. 1800 Naval Chron. 111 . 284 
hey bead and gut the fish. 

2 . To lop off the branches forming the head of 
l tree or plant) ; to top, poll. Also, to head down. 
1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 132 Excepte thou hede thy trees 
cut of the toppes. X649 Blithe Eng. Itn/raz\ fmpr. 
653) 172 [The Lime-tree] being headed and set in walks 
roes, makes a very gallant shady walk. _ 1712 J. James 
. Le Blond s Gardening X45 The Willow.. is headed every 
ree or four Years. 1769 Projects in Ann. Reg. rso/s 
3ur fruit-tree is planted and headed down. 1789 Trans. 
>r. Arts 1 . 111, 1 was obliged to head them [Ash treesj the 
st year. *882 Garden xi Mar. 169/3 Slocks intended for 
afting are headed down in readiness for that operation. 
II. To put a head on ; to form a head. 

5 . traits. To put a head on; to furnish or fit 
ith a head ; to fit with an arrow-head. 

The first quot. is, from its date, very doubtful : Chaucer 
\y have written hed id : see Headed ppl. a.) 

1:1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. (093I 10 1 2 , f. K?s Gr 
)lde peynte a pyk With asses feet and hede it [MS. Og 
27 hedit] as an ape.] 153° p £ , c 

awes with Strande heedes. X589 h * 

!6o) 31 Like two drums which are beaded, rhe one 
iheeps skin the other with a woul f esh ^ O;. ^ , A 

rtr Georp- I TS7 Let him. .whet the shining tafiare. ,ur 
arpen Stfkes or head the Forks. 

cl. Trade (ed. 3) s.v. Fisheries, The Coopers put he 
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finishing “hand to all { by heading the casks. 2797 Monthly 
Mag. III. 300 Engines, to cut and head nails. 1854 H. 
Miller Sch. 4- Sckm . (1858) 510 Acquiring the ability . . of 
heading a pin with the necessary adroitness. 1856 Jml. 

R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 11. 363 The. -fence, .is. .then headed 
or finished with 2 feet of grass sods. 

b. To close up (a barrel or cask) by fitting the 
head on ; to enclose (something) in a barrel or cask 
by this means. 

1622 Cotgr., Foncer, to head a peece of Caske. 1641 

S. Smith Herring- Basse Trade 10 [He] then fills them up, 
and Heads up the Barrels. 1727 Bradley Fam . . Diet. s. v. 
Herrings , In a fresh Barrel .. close packed and headed up 
by a sworn Cooper. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames u. 
59 To open and again head-up the casks. 1833 Frasers 
Mag. VIII. 57, I was going to pack my most valuable 
seeds, and head them up in flour-barrels. 

c. To form or constitute the head or top of. 

1637 Davenant Brit. Triumph. Dram. Wks. 1872 II. 279 

His hook was such as heads the end of pole. x685 Plot 
Stajfordsh. 389 The Mangers were, .so placed that the 
range of them headed the end of the barn. 1870 Mrs. 
Gatty Parables fr. Nat. Ser. v. (1871) 67 Carved oaken 
finials headed the divisions of the open sittings. 

4. a. To furnish with a heading or head-line ; to 
place a title, name, etc. at the head of. b. To stand 
at the head or form the heading of (a page, list, 
etc.). See also Headed 6 . 

1832 Tennyson Dream Fair IV. 201 Heaven heads the 
count of crimes With that wild oath. 1844 Hawkstone 
<1846) I. iii. 34 Mr. Lomax very liberally headed it [a sub- 
scription-list] with two pounds. 1877 ‘H. A. Page’ De 
Quincey II. xviii. 80 We have so headed this chapter. 1885 
Manch . Exam. 13 July 5/2 At the last general election Mr. 
L. headed the poll with 4,159 votes. 

5. To head a trick (at cards) : to play a card of 
a higher value. 

1863 Pardon Hoyle's Games 130 (All Fours) It is not 
incumbent on the player to head the trick with one of the 
same suit or a trump. 

6 . inlr. To form a head ; to come or grow to a 
head. Also with out, tip. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 256 Now leek, ysowe in veer, 
transplanted be That hit may hede. 3577 B. Googe 
HercsbaclCs Husb. 11, (1586) 60 b. If you will not have it 
[onion] seede but head, plucke off the blade still close by 
the ground. 1606 Marston Fawne 11. i, I charge you check 
Your appetite and passions to our daughter, Before it head. 
1768 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 242 All my early 
wheat.. was headed and heading. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav . 289 The crop of early muscle that heads out under 
the forcing-glass of the gymnasium. 1872 O. W. Holmes 
Poet Break/. -t. i. (1S85) 23 Cabbages would not head. 

7. Of a stream : To have its head or source, to 
take its rise, to rise. Chiefly US. 

3762 J. Bartram in Darlington Mem. (1849) 4=3> 1 believe 
Haw River. .heads in the high hills on the south side of the 
bottom. 1814 Brackenridge Jml. in Vinos Louisiana 
220 The Kansas, a very large river.. heads between the 
Platte and the Arkansas. 1881 Academy 23 May 366/1 
The upper waters of the Cubango, the great artery which 
heads., in the highlands of Bihe. .and dies of drought in the 
Ngami Lake. 1887 R- Murray Geol. Victoria 9 [These 
rivers] head from a range which forms the divide between 
their waters and those of the Monvell. 

8 . traits . (with up ) : To collect (water) so as to 
form a head. Also Jig. 

1829 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 281 The means of diffusing 
religious knowledge long . . accumulated and headed up 
above the level of the plains of China. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
]Vord-bk., Headitig up the land water, when the flood -tide 
is backed by a wind, so that the ebb is retarded, causing an 
overflow. 

III. To be at the head, to lead. 

9. traits. To be the head, chief, captain, or ruler 
of ; to be or put oneself at the head of. 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E.T. S.) Iiii. 188 
Hir herte holliche on him hat b e heuene hedes. 1669 
Dryden Tyrannic Love 11. i, They head those holy factions 
which they hate. 1696 Prior To the Nine 73 Heading his 
troops, and foremost in the fight. 3737 PorE, etc. A rt -of 
Sinking 96, I in person will my people head. 1864 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emf. xvii. (1875) 303 The reforming party in 
the church, headed by Gerson. 

10. To go in front or at the head of ; to lead ; 
to go before, precede ; fig. to surpass, outdo, excel. 

3732 Budgell Sped. No. 216 r 7 The old Dogs, which had 
hitherto lain behind, now headed the Pack, a 1763 Shf.n- 
stone Ess. (1765) 34 Some find their account in heading 
a cry of hounds. 3884 Manch. Exam. 8 Apr. 4/7 The 
Cambridge crew.. took the lead from the first, were never 
headed, and won by upwards of three lengths. Ibid, xx 
une 5/2 [He] has headed all the records of mountaineering 
y a long stretch. 

IV. To direct the head, advance, face, etc. 

11 . intr. To direct the head or front in a specified 
direction ; to face, front. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art c/Sitrrey ll. ii. 49 Confrontage 
Actiue may enter the Plot with these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facing, fronting, .etc. Or Passiue headed, 
faced, etc. 1850 Scoresdy Whaleman s Adv. iii. (1859) 34 
Sing out when we head right ! 2880 C. C. Adley Rep. 

Pioneer Mining Co v Lim. 2 Oct. 1 Two strong veins.. head- 
ing on in the direction of the main lode. 1897 tr. Nansens 
Farthest North II. 566 The Fram lay moored. .with her 
bow heading west. 

b. To have an upward inclination or slope: 
opp. to dip. 

180a Playfair Illnslr. Hutton. Th. 409 The secondary 
strata.. are not horirontal, but rise or head towards the 
west, dipping towards the east. 

c. trails. To cause to take a specified direction. 

16x0 [see 11]. 


d. To point towards with the head, to face. 

2B87 Florence Marryat Driven to Bay III. vui. 126 The 
.. ship.. drifted along idly, with her nose heading every 
point except the one she was wanted to follow. 

12. intr. To move forward or advance towards 
(a particular point); to shape one’s course in a speci- 
fied direction ; to make for . (Especially of a ship.) 

1835 Willis Pencillings I. xxiv. 167 We head for Venice. 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. A last iv. 7 We saw a small, clipper- 
built brig . . heading directly after us. 2887 Sir R. H. 
Roberts In the Shires ii. 23 Out [the fox].. comes, heading 
down the field for the main road. 2884 Harpers Mag. 
Dec. 96/2 Wagons were coming into view, heading for the 
court-house. 

fb. To head it : to make head, advance; cf. 13. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. 137 That which heads it against 
the greatest opposition, gives best Demonstration that it is 
strongest. 

c. trails. To direct the course of. 

2885 Manch. Exam. 16 Feb. 4/7 The vessel was then 
headed for Brodick. 2888 B. W. Richardson Son 0/ a Star 
III. xi. 200 Joshua heads his troops towards Caesarea 
Philippi. 

13. trans. To move forward so as to meet ; to 
advance directly against, or in opposition to the 
course of ; to face, front, oppose ; to attack in front. 

1681 Tate m Dryden's Abs. tf Achit. it. 597 At once 
contending with the waves and fire, And heading danger in 
the wars of Tyre. 3769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), 
Franchir la lame , to head the sea ; to sail against the 
setting of the sea. Ibid. Eeeijb, The wind heads us, or 
takes us a-head. 3877 Clery Min. Tact. v. 63 Headed and 
attacked in flank. 2882 Miss Braddon Asph. III. 34 In 
a district where he has to cover his face with a muffler, and 
head the driving snow. 

b. To get ahead of so as to turn back or aside ; 
now often with hack , off\ also fig. 
m 1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) I. 133 Conclud- 
ing that if they headed him and beat him back, that he 
would take back in his own Track. 1812 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 232 The fox being repeatedly headed, the hounds 
ran into him. 1822 Scott Fam. Lett. 6 Mar. (1894) II. xviii. 
336 The Bavarian General, .tried to head back Bony in his 
retreat from Leipsic. 2891 R. H. Savage My O/fic. Wife 
iii. 35 To head my rival off I indulged in a tremendous 
flirtation. 2893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 75, I saw that 
I must head my eland before she crossed the valley. 

14. To go round the head of (a stream or lake). 
a 1657 Bradford Plymouth Plant, x. 81 They, .headed a 

great creake. 1766 J. Bartram Jml. 12 Jan. in Stork Acc. 
E. Florida 33 Soon came to a little lake which we headed. 
3866 Huxley Lay Serm. (1870) i. 14 It is shorter to cross a 
stream than to head it. 

V. 15. trans. To strike or drive with the head. 
1784 Laura <5- Aug. II. 29 Old Crabtree ; . headed and 
handled the door so dexterously, that he sprained his collar- 
bone. 1887 [see Heading vbl. sb. 5]. 1897 Rosebery in 
Westm. Gaz. 22 Apr. 4/1 The way in which the [football] 
players headed the ball. 

-head (hed), suffix, later form of ME. hede, 
hed, found already in 12 th c., but not known in 
OE., though pointing etymologically to an OE. 
*-hxdu, -0 (obi. cases -hatde) fem., beside OE. -h&d' 
masc., corresp. to OHG. -licit masc. and fem. 

This suffix was orig. an independent subst. (OTeut. 
*haidu-z masc. in Goth. Jtaidus m., manner, way (see Had 
sb., Hede), which, after coming to be used only in comb., 
was practically only a suffix of condition or quality. In its 
prim ary use, -hede appears to have been appropriate toadjs.as 
bold hede, biterhede , drunkenhede , fairhede , falshede , etc., 
but it was soon extended to sbs.j as in knyghthede, utanhede, 
viaydenhede , ivommanhede (all in Chaucer), being thus used 
indiscriminately with -hdd {-hode, -hood) from OE. -luid. I n 
Cursor Wl.fculirhcde,faderhade, preistes hede, prist is hade, 
occur as MS. variants. This led the way finally to the 
obsolescence of - hede , -head, and the substitution, even in 
adjs., of -hood, as in mod. falsehood, likelihood, etc. One or 
two special forms in -head, e. g. godhead, maidenhead (dis- 
tinguished from godhood, maidenhood), only remain. In 
Scotch, on the contrary, - hede , -held, remained the current 
form, but is now more or less obsolescent. See also Had 
sb., Hede sb., and -hood. 

Headache (he’d^k). Forms: see Head sb. 
and Ache sb. Also 5-8 -ake, 7-9 -ach. 

1. An ache or continuous pain, more or less deep- 
seated, in the cranial region of the head. 

f 1000 Sax. Lcechd. II. 20 WiJ> heafod ece hundes heafod 
xebiern to ahsan : . le$e on. a 2225 Auer. R. 370 Ase h au h 
nit were betere to J>ohen golnesse brune hen heaued eche. 
1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. v. ii. (1495) 204 Also heed ache 
cometh of grete fastinge and abstynences. 1583 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 44 How many head-aches a passionate 
life bringeth vs to. 3653 Baxter Chr. Concord 119, I like 
not him that will cure the Headach by cutting the Throat. 
1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 154 Having a severe head-ake. 
3779-82 Johnson L. P., Pope'Wks. IV. 90 His most frequent 
assailant was the headach. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. 
(1879) 128, I was confined. .to my bed bya headach. a x86x 
Mrs. Browning LI. Waited s Wife vii, Will you vow to be 
safe from the headache on Tuesday? 2884 Ouida P'cess 
Napraxine 1. (1886)^ 5 No doubt, it is utterly wrong, and 
would give [himj a sick headache. 

2. A rustic name for the wild poppy ( Papaver 
Rhtxas ), from the effect of its odour. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Head-ache, the wild field- 
poppy. Any one, by smelling it for a very short time, may 
convince himself of the propriety of the name. 1827 Clare 
Sheph . Cal. 47 Corn -poppies . . Call'd ‘ Head-achs ’ from 
their sickly smell. Mod. {Northampton), The barley field 
is red with head-aches. 

3. Comb. Headnche-tree,a verbenaceous shrub, 
Prcmna integrifolia, found in the East Indies and 
Madagascar, the leaves of which are used to cure 


headache -( Trcas, Bot . 1 S 66 ); headache -weed, 
a shrub, Hedyosmtim nutans (N.O. Ch loranth accf ) , 
found in the West Indies (Miller Plant-n., 1884 ). 
So Head-aching* sb., aching*of the head, = Head- 
ache i ; adj., causing headache. 

2679-80 Marlborough in Wolseley Life (3894) I. 228, 
I never bad so long a fit of headaching. 1824 Lady Gran- 
ville Lett. (1894) I. 259 She, an excellent, head-aching 
woman, i860 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) II. 255 Written in 
six weeks, even with headaching interruptions. 
Headachy (he di^ki), a . [f. prec. +-Y.] 

1. Suffering from or subject to headache. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek vi. 136 Mrs. Temple 
arose, head-achy and feverish, a 1834 Lamb Final Mem. 
i. To Coleridge, From your afflicted, headachey, sore- 
throatey, humble servant. ^ 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
234, 1 go, dead tired and still head-achy ..with my host. 

2. Accompanied with or producing headache. 

2828 Lady Granville Lett.{\ 804) II. 26 The consequence 

.. is the heavy headachy accablemcnt. 2862 Rawlinson 
Anc. Mon.* I. 44 The wine, * sweet but headachy *. 

Hence Headachiness. 

1872 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) III. 249 Dragged back into 
headachiness by a little too much fatigue. 

Headband (he'dbsend). 

1. A band worn round the bead, a fillet. 

*535 Coverdale Isa. iii. 20 Headbandes, rynges and gar- 
landes. 1677 Govt. Venice 120 Coyfe of white Linnen. .like 
the Headband which the Conservators of their Laws wore 
at Athens during their Office. 1725 Bradley Fain. Diet . 
s.v. Sleeping, To promote Sleep, take common Roses with 
the white of an Egg well beaten .. and make an Headband 
or Fillet of it. 1853 Hickje tr. Aristoph. (2872) II. 547 Let 
me wear the head- band as conqueror. 

b. tr. L. capistrum a halter. (Cf. Fillet i c.) 
2782 Elphinston tr. Martial 1. civ. 77 A beast, like Caiy- 
don’s of yore, Boasts headbands never Dristler wore. 

2. A band round the top of trousers or drawers. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, Giving the head-band of his 

breeches a . . hoist with one hand. 2834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge x. (1863) 280 The iron-hook was .. passed through 
the head-band of his nether garment. 

3. Bookbinding, An ornamental band or fillet 
(usually of silk or cotton) fastened to the inner 
back of a bound book at the head and tail ; also, 
the material of which this is made. 

16x1 Cotgr., Trenchefile, the head-band of a booke. 
*727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Book-binding, The headband., 
is an ornament of silk of several colours . . placed at each 
extreme of the back, across the leaves. 1817 Dibdin Bill. 
Decameron II. 526 His great error lay in double head-bands, 
and brown-paper linings. 2892 Zaehnsdorf Binding of 
Bk. 11 In cheap work this headband, bought by the yard, is 
fastened on by glue .. In early times this headband was 
twisted as the book was sewn, and . . laced into the wooden 
boards. 

4. Arch. The band of mouldings on the hiner 
contour of an arch ; *= Archivolt. 


Archivoltp or Head-Band. 

5. Printing, a. A thin slip of iron forming the 
lop of the tympan of a printing-press, b. A printed 
or engraved band of decoration at the head of a 
page or chapter. {US.) 

1841 Savage Did. Print. 310. 2845 Encycl. Metrop. VIII. 
774/ 2 These tympans are light square frames covered with 
parchment. They consist of three slips of thin wood with 
a headband or top slip of thin iron. 

Hence Hea-dbander, the person who fastens on 
the headbands of books ; Headbanding*, the pro- 
cess of fastening these ; also concr. the headband. 

2707 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2401 Bookbinding shall be 
handled in all its Parts.. Folding, Sewing, Headbanding. 
1873 Spon. Workshop Rec. (1875) 396 Headbanding, there 
are two kinds, stuck on and worked. 2892 Zaehnsdorf 
Binding of Bk. zi Headbanding next follows, and is the 
work of women, it Is the silk or cotton finish at the edges, 

u £ an A.*ail. Ibid. 18 Headbander, the person who works 
the fine silk or cotton ornament at head or tail of the book. 

Head-block (he*d,bl/?k). 

1 * A log put at the back of the chimney to keep 
the fire in by night : cf. head-brand in Head 66. 

1642 Fuller Holy *>■ Prof. Si. v. xix. 439 These Nether- 
lands being like the head-block in the chimney, where the 
els^) Uarre 1S a hvayes kept in (though out every where 

2. In a saw-mill : The device for holding the log 
upon the carriage, while it is sawn. 

1864 Webster, Head-block {Saw-mill), the movable cross* 
^yyvm carriage on which the log rests. 2878 Sci. A mer. 

QT-k U ‘ 291 An *, m .P roved head block.. for saw mills. 

0. lne piece which connects the wheel-plate or 
‘ fifth wheel ’ of a carriage with the fore- body. 

* 8 7S m Knight Did. Mech. 2884 Ibid. Suppl., Head 
block rtale {Carriage), an iron resting on the fore-axle and 
supporting the head block. 

Head-board (he-dbo-ud). 

1. A board at the head or upper end of anything, 
as a bedstead, a grave, etc. 

p 1 73 ° Southall 34 Deal Head -Boards, .avoid. 1869 

r j YTH G*ldf. Victoria Gloss., Head-Board, a wedge 
°l wood, or part of a slab, placed against the hanging-board. 
1895 Hoffman Beginn. Writing v. 65 The head-board, 
erected to the memory of a woman, has displayed upon it 
various articles used by her in life. 2897 Mary Kingsley 
n . AJrica :41a A big wooden bedstead of the native type— 
a wooden bench without sides, but with a head- and foot- 
board. 

2. A r aut. (//.) ‘The berthing or close-boarding 
between the head-rails ’ (Smyth Sailors tVord-bk.). 
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Headborough (he'dbasrJ). Forms: 5 -borwe, 
5-7 -borow, 6-7 -borowe, -boroughe, 7 -bur- 
ro we, -burrough, 8 -bourg, 6- -borough. 

Originally, the head of a friSborh , tithing, or frank- 
pledge (see Borrow sb. 3) ; afterwards a parish 
officer identical in functions with the petty constable ; 
= Borrowhead, Borsholder, Tithingman. 
c 1440 Pram/. Parv. 231/2 Heed borow (K., H. hed- 
borwe), p logins capitals, c 1515 Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy 
Soc.) 10 Constables, hede borowes, and katers. 1536 Act 
28 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Euery ..counstable, hedborowe, thyrd- 
boroughe, borsolder, and euery other lay officer. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Skr. Induct, i. it, I must go fetch the Head- 
borough. Beg. Third, or fourth, or fift Borough, He 
answerehimby Law. 1642 Rogers Naatnan 228 Cm ! yee 
Headburrowes, and Officers of Townes, let this truth of God 
convince yee. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 301 There died 
six and forty Constables and Headboroughs. 1766 Etmctc 
London IV. 389 The officers stand thus ; 6 church-wardens 
..3 headboroughs. _ 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 31 
The Whig theory is . . that the right of a king is divine 
in no. other sense than that in which the right of a . . judge, 
of a juryman, of a mayor, of a head borough, is divine. 

b. transf. An official holding a similar position 
in foreign countries. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardte Facions 1. iv. 47 The head- 
borough of the Citie (whom we call the Mayour). 1598 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 152 Two other headboroughs, one of 
Dantzick, and the other of Elburg. 1843 Borrow Bible in 
Spain xlix, (1872) 283, I was visited by various alguazils, 
accompanied by a kind of headborough who made a small 
seizure of Testaments and Gypsy Gospels. 

Head-cloth (Iie‘djkl^J>). [See Cloth sb. j.] 

1. A cloth or covering for the head; in pi. the 
pieces composing a head-dress. 

a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 199/X3 Cap it ale, heafodclaj), 
vel wangere. <11225 Ancr.R. 424 Hore heued eloS sitte 
lowe. 1552 Inv. Ch. Goods Surrey 46 Item iiij or hed- 
clothes. 1653 H. More \ Antid. Ath. in. vii. (1712) 106 The 
Spirit . . stuck two pins in the Maid’s head cloaths, and bid 
her keep them. 1707 Mrs. Centlivre Platon. Lady in. 
Wks. 1760 II. 214 Head-cloaths to shorten the Face, 
Favourites to raise the Forehead. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (18x1) I. 12 (33.) Two suits of fine Flanders laced 
head-clothes. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 426 A. .bodice 
of coloured prints with a cotton head-cloth to match. 

2. A piece of cloth at the head of a bed. 

1730 Southall Bugs 34 Head-Cloths lined with Deal, or 
Rails of that Wood. 

3. * A canvas screen for the head of a ship * (Cent. 

Diet.). 

Head-court. Hist. A chief court (of justice) ; 
spec, in Scotland, a court or meeting of the free- 
holders of a county, anciently held thrice a year, 
in later times once a year; now obsolete. 

This court was for some time, under an act of 1681 and 
Act x6 Geo. II, c. ix, used as a court for the registration 
bf county voters, a function which it ceased to have after 
the Reform Act of 1832. 

*545 Bkinklow Compl. 22 Gret and wayghty matters, 
which may be brought to one head court of the reame. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 55 Advocat to the kings heid court. 
1748 Act 20 Geo. //, c. 50 § 18 Whereas the ancient usage 
of the vassals of the king and other subject superiors, being 
obliged to give suit and presence, or to appear at head 
courts at certain times of the year, has of a long time been 
useless. 1773 Erskine Inst. Law Scotl. 1. iv. § 5 All free- 
holders were bound to attend the three head-courts which 
were held by the^ Sheriff yearly. 1820 Scott Monast. 
Introd. Ep., The laird .. had to attend trustee meetings, 
and lieutenancy meetings, and head-courts. 
Head-dress (he’didres). Any dress or cover- 
ing for the head ; esp. an ornamental attire for the 
head worn by women. 

*7°3 Loud. Gas. No. 3743/4 Lost.. a Deal Box .. having 
in it .. three Head-Dresses. . 1773 Mrs. Chapone Im/>rov. 
Mind (1774) II. hi As ridiculous as an old woman with 
a head-dress of flowers. X877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid vii, 
It is the old national head-dress of the women of Russia. 

transf. X712 Addison Sped. No. 265 r 3 Among Birds 
..the Male.. very often appears in a most beautiful Head- 
dress ; whether it be a Crest, a Comb, a Tuft of Feathers, 
or a natural little Plume. 

+ Head-dressing. Obs. The dressing or at- 
tiring of the head ; concr. a head-dress. ’ 

1568 in Antiq. Rep. (1808) II. 394 She hathe a new 
Devyce of Heade dressyng. 1678 Lond. Gas. No. 1325/4 
A laced Apron, a laced Head-dressing. 

Headed (he’ded), a. and pa. pple. [f. Head sb. 
and v. + -ed.] 

1. Having a head (of a specified kind), b- Of 
a stag: Having a ‘head’ of horns. 

C1374 (See Head v. 3.] 1399 LaNcl. Rich. Redeles 11. 11 
J>e seson was paste For hertis y-heedid so hy and so noble. 
*579-80 North Plutarch 133 (R.) Schinocephalos, as much 
as to say, headed like an onion. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
(1658) 249 Setting their horses in a double front, so as they 
appeared headed both wayes. 1670 Narborough Jml. in 
Acc. Sen. late Voy. 1. (1694) 50 They are.. head ed^ and 
beaked like a Crow. 1876 Jas. Grant One of the 600 ix. 75 
Headed like a snake. 

c. Frequent in parasynthetic combinations, as 
bare-headed , clear-headed, light-headed, many - 
headed, etc., q.v. under the first element. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 645 He. -hire forsok for terme 
of al his lyf Noght but for open-heueded he hir say Lokynge 
out at his dore vpon a day, 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 15 They are alt naked .. and go bears headed.. 1863 
E. V. N bale A nal. Th. <5- Nat. 16 Clearest headed thinkers. 

2. Of things: Furnished with a head ; tipped, as 
an arrow, etc. (Often as pple., const, with.) 


0x450. Henryson Test. Cress, 168 Flanis fedderit with yse, 
and heidit with haU-.sta.nis. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 853 
With speris hedyt weill. 1624 T. Scott Vox Dei To Rdr. 5 
All the arrowes they shoote . .are both headed and feathered. 
1670 Narborough Jml. in Acc. Rev. Late Voy. 1. (*711) 98 
A Cane . .headed with Silver.- 1830 Tennyson Poet iii, The 
viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed And wing’d 
with flame. 

3. Of a plant : Having a head, grown to a head. 

1577 B. Googe H eresbach ' s Hnsb. II. (1586) 60 The 

headed, or sette Leeke. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
51 Good chinnell-oates, that are large and well headed. 
*753 Chambers Cycl . Supp. s.v. Brassica, The headed 
cabbage. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 227 Oats, at that 
time, were headed out and luxuriant. 

4. That has come to a head or matured, as a boil. 

x6oo Shaks. A . V. L. 11. vii. 67 All th’ imbossed sores, 

and headed euils. 

f 5. Of flints : = Faced : see Face v. 14 . 

1671 Evelyn Diary 17 Oct., Buildings of flints so exqui- 
sitely headed and squared. 2717 Tabor in Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 554 A very firm. .Wall, made of Roman Brick, squar’d 
Stone and headed Flint. Ibid., Pitch’d with small Flint 
and Stones, Pointed at their lower ends, and Headed at 
their upper ends. 

6 . Furnished with a heading, written or printed. 
(Usually as pple., followed by with, or simply by 
the word or words which constitute the heading.) 

1838 Gladstone State in Rel. Ch. vii. § 30 (L.) .Prayers . . 
headed with the promise that such and such religious ad- 
vantages shall be given to all who devoutly recite them. 
1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 69 A column headed t. 1884 
If pool Mercury 18 Feb. 5/6 The following five-lined whip, 
headed ‘Most important', has been issued to members of 
.the Opposition. 1894 Daily News 9 Apr. 2/7 A letter on 
the headed notepaper of a firm in New Bond-street. 

Header (he’dsi). Forms: 5 hevedare, hef- 
dare, heder(e, -are, 6 heeder, 7 ( 9 ) headder, 
6 - header, [f. Head v. and sb. + -er h] 

1. One who or that which removes the head. 
+ a. One who beheads ; a headsman, executioner. 

1432-50 tr. Higdtn (Rolls) V. 113 Alban .. conuertede his 
heder in to the feithe of Christ, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 231/2 
Hedare, or hefdare . . dtcapitator. 1519 Horman Vulg. 136 
An hangeman or an heeder is odiose to loke vpon. 

b. One who removes the heads of fish ; also, a 
machine used for this purpose. 

X623 Whitbourne -Newfoundland 82 Skilfull headders, and 
splitters of fish. 1809 Naval CJiron. XXL 2 1 The headder cu ts- 
open the fish, tears up its entrails, and. .breaks off its head. 

c. A kind of reaping-machine which cuts off only 
the heads of the grain ; also, a machine for gather- 
ing the heads of clover for the seed. 

1874 Knicht Diet , Meek., Clover-seed Harvester, . . it is 
known as a header. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 389/1 Here 
are .. no ‘headers ’ devouring fields and delivering sacks of 
clean grain. 1884 Ibid. Sept. 503/1 The use of ‘headers* 
rather than the ordinary mowers and reapers. 

2. One who puts a head on something, e.g. casks, 
nails, pins, etc. b. An apparatus for shaping the 
mouth end of a cigar. 

1755 Johnson, Header , one that heads nails or pins, or the 
like. x8s8 Simmonds Diet. Trade. Header , a cooper who 
closes casks. X870 Eng. Meek. 4 Mar. 599/1 A ‘header’., 
shapes the head or mouth end of the cigar. 

t S. One who makes head against or resists some- 
thing; an opponent. Obs. rare. 

*537 Hilsey in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) I. App. Ixxxviii. 
232 The headers of that truth that God techyth cannot 
escape just judgment. 

4. One who heads or leads a party, etc. ; a leader. 
rare. 

x8x8 Todd, Header .. 2, one who heads a mob or party. 
1882 W. B. Weeden Soc. Law Labor 94. The header, cap- 
tain, intertaker, .must conduct the operation. 

b. i A ship’s mate or other officer in charge of a 
whale-boat; a boat-header’ ( Cent . Diet.). 

5. Building. A brick, or stone, laid with its head 

or end in the face of the wall; opp. to stretcher , 
which is laid lengthwise. Also applied to sods, ! 
etc., similarly placed in fortification. j 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 2 61 Header, is the laying the 
end of a Brick in the outside of a wall. 1700 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 36 The Header half the length of the Stretcher. 
1725 W. Halfpenny Sound Building 51 The Course., con- 
sists of two S trenchers and one Header. 1793 Sm baton 
Edy stone L. § 82 The tail of the header was made to. .bond 
with the interior parts. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 

63 The third kind of revetment .. made with sods of un- 
equal sizes, called headers and stretchers. 1884 Milit. 
Engirt. I. 11. 73 Making good the interval between parapet 
and gabions with filled sandbags, header, and stretcher. 

G. Pugilism. A blow on the head. 

x8x8 Sporting Mag. II. 279 The latter almost instantly 
surprised Johnson with another header. 

7- A plunge or dive head foremost, colloq. 

1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. 298 A ‘header* from the 
bank through a thin coat of ice. 1859 \V. H. Gregory 
Egypt I. 276 Four blacks one after the other took a header 
into the boiling current. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 4- 
Mere xiv. 113 The delights of a header off a rock ten feet 
high, and an unknown depth of clear, cold water below. 

transf. and fig. i860 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. (1870^ 
II. iv. 59 Till we.. take our final header out of this riddle 
of a world. 1870 H- Meade//. Zealand 286 The mast., 
took a clear header overboard. 1891 Spectator 25 July, 
The world in general goes a header for the new system. 

8 . One who dives head foremost, rare. 

1848 Clough Botkie in. 20 There they bathed, of course, 
and Arthur, the glory of headers. Leapt from the ledges with 
Hope, he twenty feet, he thirty. 


9. Mining. A collier or coal-cutter who drives 
a head (see Head sb. 23). 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining. 

10. Needle Manuf. A person who turns the 
needles all one way for drilling [Cent. Diet .). 

Hea&fast (he-dfasl), sb, A r aut. Also 7 -fest. 
(T» Head sb. + Fast sbN\ A rope or chain at the 
head of a vessel, to make her fast to a wharf, buoy, 
or other point. 

c 1569 Hawkins 3 rd Voy. (1878) 77 So leesing her hedfasts, 
and hayling away by the stearne fastes shee was gotten out. 
*635 ^oy. Poxe 4- James to N. W. (Hakluyt Soc.) 1. 146 
They cut the head-fest from the sterne of their ship. 1724 
De Foe TourGt. Brit. I. 98 The Ships ride here .. with 
their Head-fasts on Shore. 1837 Colquhoun Comp. Oars- 
man's Guide 31 The fainter is the rope attached to the 
stem to make fast by, and is otherwise called the headfast. 

atirib. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1800) 349 A strong 
pull from a headfast rope might drag the erection com- 
pletely over. ■ 

Hence Hea-dfast v. trans to make fast with a 
headfast. 


1889 Daily News 9 Nov. 6/4 The point in the river at 
which the barge may be headfasted. 

Head-foremost, headforemost, adv.phr. 

and a. a. adv. phr. See head foremost, s.v. Head 
sb. 56. b. adj. Headlong, precipitate, rare . 

1871 Member for Paris 180 That headforemost kind of 
rhetoric which capsizes a jury. 

Headful (he-dful), sb. [f. Head sb. + -ful 2.] 
As much as the head contains or will hold. 

1589 Cog ah H civen Health (1636)234 A headfuU of vapours. 
*633 Ford ‘Tis Pity 1. ii, I’ll undertake, with a handful 
of silver, to buy a beadful of wit at any time. 1884 Century 
Mag. XXIX. 54 For all his headful of knowledge. 

Head-gear (he-d f gioj). 

X. That which is worn on the head ; a hat, cap, 
bonnet, or head-dress of any kind. 

*539 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 53 (Jam.) Item, ten heid 
geiris of fedderis for hors. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. m. ii. 
in. iii, Glittering attires, counterfeit colours, headgears, 
curled hairs. 1729 Somerville Ep. to Ramsay 65 In her 
tartan plaid And all her richest headgear trimly clad. 1875 
J. H. Ben net Winter Medit. 1. iii. (ed. 5) 76 The peculiar 
headgear used in India as a protection against the sun. 
18S8 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge I. iii. 47 His headgear— a 
billy-cock-hat. 

2 . The parts of the harness about a horse’s head. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Head-gear , the bridle of a 

horse. The head-stall and bit. 

3 . Mining. Apparatus at the head of a shaft. 
(See also quot. 1881.) 

1841 Collieries «$• Coal Trade (ed. 21 200 The erection of 
head-gear will depend much .. upon the description of 
machinery to be employed. 1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havre s 
Winding Mack. 97 An iron head gear consisting of two 
vertical lattice girder legs and two struts. x88i Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Head-gear, that part of deep-boring 
apparatus which remains at the surface. 

4 . The rigging on the fore part of a vessel. 
Headgrow, dial, form of Edgrow. 

t Hea-dhood. Obs. rare. In 5 heedhode. [f. 
Head sb. + -hood.] *= Headship. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 439 If Crist wolde Petir or hise Suc- 
cessouris to stonde in Heedhode ofal the chirche in Erthe. 

Headily ^he'dili), adv. [f. Heady + -ly 2 .] 
In a heady manner; headlong, precipitately, hastily, 
rashly; violently, impetuously; f eagerly. 

ci 450 Merlin 1 19 Antor .. met hym so hedylyche with a 
grete spere, that bothe the tymbir and stelen heede shewed 
thourgh his shuldre, 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. Epjst. 
(1593) 10 A person sage and wise, .who headily will nothing 
enterprise. 1683 R. Grove Perswas. Communion 17 Why 
should we run 50 headily into opposite Parties ? 1736 L. 
Welsted Scheinc Provid. iv. Wks. (1787) n. 454 The multi- 
tude. .ran headily into mischief. 

Headiness (he’dines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being heady. 

1 . Rashness, hastiness, precipitancy ; unruliness, 
self-will, obstinacy, headstrongness. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 79 Usid after his oivne wilfulnesse and 
hedinesse and without counceile,_ *579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. Ded., Of witlesse headinesse in iudgmg, or of heede- 
lesse hardinesse in condemning. 1768-74 Tucker Lt.Nat. 
(1852) II. 414 The rationalist, who complains so loudly of 
the headiness and hastiness of zeal. 1865 W . G. P algrave 
Arabia I. 85 Famous for headiness and the spirit of con- 
tradiction. 

2 . The quality of going to the head ; intoxicating 
quality. 

1603 Hollano Plutarch's Mor. t>5 b, He was not able to 
beare his drinke nor resist the least headinesse and strength 
thereof. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 1. x. § 2 <*6691 56/1 
Water to dash this strong wine of joy, and take away its 
headiness. 


Heading (he*dirj), vbl. sb. [-ino b] 

I. The action of Head v., in various senses. 

1. The cutting off or removal of the head : a. 
of persons: beheading, decapitation, arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22E60 Men . . wit hefding drag 1 f 
hanging spilt. X494 Fabyan Chrou. 11. xxxvu. 27 r > * 

yng. fltyng, lirennynge, & other c ™'L c 'VfJJ°^ r 'ed iras 
W. Watreumj Fnrdh Facions I. V. 66 1 o be 
headyng. 1692 Wagstaffe Find. Carol. „ r 

frequent Headings and Gibbcttmgs. ,8 93 . ■ / 

Sept. 3.6/s Plots ond rumours of plots, »tth their con 
sequences of headings and hangings- 

b. of trees, etc. . * 

2552 Huloet, Headynge, or cboppynge, or clym^S- 
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HEADING. 

any thynge, truncation 1707 Mortimer Hush. 1. .(1708) 335 
As his a large tree you must avoid heading of them if you 
can. 1843 Jml. R. Agric. Soc . IV. 11.306 Heading-down, 
that is, removing all the branches to within a foot or two of 
the main forks or the stem of the tree. 1886 G. Nicholson 
Diet. Card. s.v., Heading-down will be requisite with 
fruit-trees which it is intended to graft. 

2 . The action of furnishing or fitting with a head. 

2390-1 in Expcd. Earl Derby (Camden) 22’ Pro hedynge 

iiij doliorum pro fioure imponendo. 1463 Mann. <5- Hoiisch. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 193 For hopyng and hedyng and settyng in of ; 
hedys of pypys and barells. 1599 Minsheu, Enastadura , 
heading with iron. 

3 . The -process of forming a head or coming to 
a head ; fig, culmination. Also heading-up. (See 
Head sb. 9a, 17, 31; Head v. 6 , 8.) 

1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Brassica , The true purple kind is 
superior both in size and perfectness of heading. 1857 P. 
Freeman Brine. Div. Serv. II. 08 It was .. the heading-up 
and the final effort of a form of thought, which . . had for 
near a century past been gathering momentum. 3873 F. 
Robertson Ettgin. Notes 22 The heading up of the water. 

4. A facing or advancing in a particular direction; 
the doubling of a hare, etc. ( — Head sb. 28). 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 107 Remembring and 
preventing.. the subtile turnings and headings of the hart. 
/bid. 120 The nature of this hare is sometimes to leap and 
make headings, sometimes to tread softly. _ 1860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 98 With your present heading you will 
run aground. 

5 . Football. The action of striking or driving the 
ball with, the head. 

1887 Sporting Life 28 Mar. 4/5 Their kicking and head- 
ing being perfection. 1887 M. Shearman Athletics tfFootb. 
(Badm. Libr.) 347 Heading is often quicker than ‘ footing * 
when the ball is nigh in the air. 

II. Concrete senses. 

6. A distinct or separable part forming the head, 
top, or front of a thing ; b. in JVeedlezvork ; c. in 
Mining : see quots. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 40 The Heading is made like the 
Heading of k. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 81 The 
east window has [a] low four-centred arched heading. 1875 
Knight Did. Mech ., Heading. .(Fireworks), the device of 
a signal-rocket, such as a star-heading, a bounce-heading. 

b. 187s Knight Diet. Mech. , Heading .. (Sewing), the 
extension of a line of ruffling above the line of stitch. 1882 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework , Heading , a term 
used sometimes instead of Footing, to distinguish the edge 
of the lace that is upon the side of the lace sewn to the dress 
from the edge that is left free. 1886 Queen 22 Jan. 114 
Two curtains, .with headings made in soft silk. 

c. 18S1 Raymond Mining Gloss., Headings , in ore- 
dressing, the heavier portions collecting, at the upper end of 
a huddle or sluice, as opposed to the tailings, which escape 
at the other end, and the middlings, which receive further 
treatment. 

d. The highest part ; that which is at the top. 
3846 Jrttl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 56 The middle or head- 
ing of the stetch would grow little. 1883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal-mining , Heading , . . the top portion above the tub sides 
of the load carried. 

7 . Material for the heads of casks. 

1772 Ann. Reg. 230/2 Bounties .. to be allowed upon the 
importation of white oak staves and heading. 1774 J. Q. 
Adams Diary 17 Aug. Wks. 2850 II. 344. They had vast 
forests, and could make their own heading, staves, and 
hoops. x8s8 SimmoNDS Diet. Trade , Heading , pieces of 
wood. suited for closing sugar hogsheads, and other casks. 

8. The title or inscription at the head of a page, 
chapter, or other division of a book, manuscript, 
etc.; cf. Head sb. 13. 

Dead heading (Printing), the numbers indicating the 
pagination ; live heading, the running title at the top of the 
page (Tolhausen Technol. Did. 1874). 

1849 Freese Comm . Class-bk. 53 The Heading .. should 
be written the whole width of the paper on which the 
account is to be made put. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1870) I. App. 667 This is the date given in the heading of 
one of the manuscripts. 1885 Sir R. Bagcallay in Law 
Times Rep. LII. 672/1A group of sections, the heading of 
which is ‘Official Receivers and Staff of Board of Trade’. 

b. Jig. A division, section of a subject of dis- 
course, etc. ; cf. Head sb. 27. 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec.v. (1873) 122 The principle dis- 
cussed under the last heading maybe applied to our present 
subject-^ 1862 Trollope Orley F. xxxii, The woman 
Bolster is in the next room, And 1^ . . will take down the 
headings of what evidence she can give. 

9 . A fancy striped border at the end of a piece of 
calico, or the like. 

flO. ?A bank or dam: cf. Head sb. 17. Obs. 
1662 Dugdale Hist. lm banking xlv. 234/1 The Heved- 
inges of Spalding, on Westone Side, had used and ought to 
be whole, but then were cut through in divers places. 1793 
Sou l hb urn Inclos. Ad 14 Cuts, drains .. headings, trays. 
1832 Hcldemess Drainage Ad 33 Dams, mounds, headings, 
doughs. 

11 . A horizontal passage driven through in pre- 
paration for a tunnel, for working a mine, or for 
draining, ventilating, or other, purpose ; a drift or 
drift-way; also, the end of a drift or gallery. 

38:9 Rees Cycl., Headings , sac small soughs or tunnels 
driven underground to collect and draw off the springs of 
water from any tunnel.'deepcutting, or other large work. 
1838 F. W. Simms Pub. Jf ks. Gi. Brit. 32 The heading 
must be carried through before any part of the main tunnel 
is commenced. 1878 1 . SAVilliams Midi. Railw. 422 The 
bottom, of the landslip-. was drained by underground head- 
ings of great depth. 

12 . A top layer or covering : in various technical 

applications. * . 
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1 777 Macbkide in Phil. Trims. LXVIII. 115 Ooze is then 
poured on, to fill up interstices ; and the whole crowned 
with a sprinkling of bark, which the.tanners call a heading. 
3846 Worcester, Heading .. foam on liquor. 2869 R. B. 
Smyth Gold/. Victoria Gloss., Headings , coarse gravel or 
drift overlying the washdirt. _ 3873 Q. Rev. C XXXV. 143 
The lignite is covered by a thick beading of sand [etc.]. 

13 . A mixture for producing a ‘head* on beer, etc. 

, 1861 WynteR Soc. Bees 85 The heading.. is a mixture of 
half alum and half copperas ground to a fine powder. 

14 . Homespun cloth. Southern U.S. 

2878 N. H. Bisnov Voy. Paper Canoe 236 A roll ofbome- 
spun for a pillow, which the women called ‘ heading 

III. 15 . attrib. and Comb. a. From sense 1 a : 
used for beheading,' as heading ax, block , hill , man, 
f stead, yiuofd. b. from sense 8, as heading-line. 
C. In the names of tools used in various trades for 
making or manipulating the ‘ head * of an article, 
as heading chipper, chisel , circler , hammer, jointer, 
planer , saw , tool, etc. d. beading-course, a 
course of bricks lying transversely or consisting of 
headers; heading- joint (see quot.) ; f heading- 
stone, a faced or pitched stone : cf. Headed 5. 
Also Headiug-knife, etc. 

1513 Douglas yEnets vi. xiv. 46 So bryme and felloun 
with the “heding ax. 2679 in Daily News 1 Jan. (1894)5/6 
[A] * heading axe 1 [does not appear in the Tower Inventories 
before the year 1679.] a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) D iij, There shoulde be no nede of .. “headd- 
yng blockes for traitours. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
* Heading-chisel, a chisel for cutting down the head, of a 
mortise, a mortise-chisel. Ibid., * H eading-circler ( Cooper- 
ing ), a machine for cutting down and dressing the pieces to 
form the head of a cask. 1659 Wills ford Scales Comm., 
A rch . 2 The length of 2 bricks or 18 inches for the “heading 
course. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 116 The 
Parapets . . must rest on a heading Course of cut Stone. 
1874 Tolhausen Technol. Did., * Heading-hammer 
(needlemaking), a 1800 Young Waters xiv, They hae taen to 
the “heiding-hUl His lady fair to see. 1823 Crabb Technol. 
Did., * Heading Joint (Carpent.), the joint of two or more 
boards at right angles to the fibres. 2874 Tolhausen Tech- 
nol. Did. s.v., “Heading-line, head-margin, running title. 
2890 Child Ballads vii. ccviii. 225/2 He orders the “heading- 
man to make haste, c 137 5 Sc. Leg. Saints, Cristo/orc 594 
Christofore furth )?an haf }?ai lede, Furth one to J> e *heding 
stade. 1766 Entick Londott IV- 424 St. James’s-square. .is 
neatly paved with “heading-stone all^ over. 2523 Douclas 
yEneis vi. xiv. 30 “Heding swerd, baith felloun, scherp and 
gair. 2564-5 Burgh Rec. Ed in. (Rec. Soc.) 3 Feb. (Jam. 
Suppl.), His tua handit sword to be vsit for ane heiding- 
sword. 2868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 220 Make sharp thy 
fearful heading sword. 2852 Appleton Did. Mech. I. 695 
The “heading tools.. are made of all sues and varieties of 
forms. 2875 Knight Did. Mech., Heading-tool (Forging), 
a tool used in swaging heads on stems of bolts. 

Heading, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
heads or forms a head. 

2819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Brassica, Of the. .common heading 
cabbage, the varieties are numerous. 2826 Loudon Encycl. 
Agric. (1831) 515 The sheaves are set on end in pairs . . and 
covered, .by what are called heading sheaves. 

Heading-knife. A knife used for heading. 
Applied a. to various kinds of knives used by 
coopers, saddlers, curriers, etc. ; b. to a knife for 
removing the heads of fishes. 

1574 in Rogers Agric. ff Prices III. 580/2 (Carpenter's 
tools ) 23 heading knives. 1880 Turner Catal. Tool Wks. 
(Sheffield) 20 Cowpers Heading Knives. 

Heading-machine, a. A kind of harvester ; 
= Header ic. b. A machine for forming heads, 
as for casks, pins, bolts, etc. 

2875 Knight Dict. Mcch., Heading-machine (Agriculture), 
a machine for cutting off the heads of grain in the field. 
2884 B ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 2/4 Heading-machine, for 
bicycle spokes. 

+ Hea’dish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Head sb. + -ish.] 
Heady, headstrong. 

153 0 Palsgr. 31 5/1 Heedysshe or heedstronge, tesiu. 
Headkerchief (he-dkoitjif). rare. Alsohead- 
kercher. A kerchief for the head. 

2540 Coverdale Fruit/. Less. iii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
327 The clothes wherein the Lord was wrapped, the head- 
kerchief, every thing folden together in his several place. 
2577 Frampton Joy/ul News (1580) 3 They doe perfume 
therewith their head kerchers, when they doe goe to sleepe. 
2851 Layard Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh 78 Over his Kiffiah 
or headkerchief was folded a Turban. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 
24 Dec. 2/1 The costumes and headkerchiefs are infinitely 
picturesque and varied in colour. 

Headland (he'dlrend). [f. Head sb. + Land sbb] 

1 . A strip of land in a ploughed field, left for con- 
venience in turning the plough at the end of the 
furrows, or near the border; in old times used as 
a boundary. Called in Scotland, hcadrig, + head- 
room. 

In some districts the headland is left only at the two ends 
of the ridges or * lands but’in others it runs parallel to the 
fence,- round the whole field; it is ploughed last, with 
furrows parallel to the fence, which at the head and foot of 
the regular furrows of the field cross these at right angles. 

956 Charter 0/ Eadzvix in Earle Land Charters 291 On 
bxt heafodlond of[>eheafodonandlangfura. ciooo zElfric 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 247/28 Li mites, nafudland. 24. . Fee. 
ibid. 584/8 Forarium, an. hedelonde. 2483 Cath. Angle 
iSo/i An.Hede lande, auiseges, ariifiniunt. 2573TUSSER 
Hush. xxi. (1878) 58 Now plough vp thy hedlond, or delue 
it with spade. 2598 Kitchin Courts Led (2675) 209 Custom 
to turn his Plough upon the Head-land of another is a good 
Custom. 2637 Watertown (Mass.) Rec. 26 Feb. (1894) 3 
There shalbe two Rod of badland lying next to every mans 


HEAD-LINE.- 

particular meddow. 2669 Worlidge Sysf. Agric. (16S1) 
327 Head-land, that which is ploughed overthwart at the 
ends of the other Lands. 2863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. vi, 81 
After the centre of the field has been ploughed, the head- 
lands will remain to be ploughed separately. 

2 . A point of land projecting into the sea* or 
other expanse of water ; a cape or promontory: 
now usually, a bold or lofty promontory. 

2527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 An head lond 
called Capo verde. 1555 Edf.n Decades 350 A rounde hyll 
ouer the hedde lande. 2595 Sbenser Col. Clout 283 An 
high headland thrust far into the sea. 1622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea (1847) 179 In all the coast from head-land to 
head-land. 2769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. III. 312 The Cape 
or Head-land of St. Bees.. still preserves its Name.^ 1856 
Kane A rd. Ex pi. I. ix. 102 Lofty headlands walled it in. 

attrib . 2887 Bowen Virg. yEtteid m. 699 The towering 

bluffs of Pachynum’s headland brow. 

Headlo, variant of Heddle. 

Headless (he’dles), a. [See -less.] 

1 . Without a head ; having no head ; deprived of 
the head, beheaded. 

c 2000 jElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 159/1 Truncus, hea- 
fodleas bodig. 13.. Seuyn Sag. ( W.) 3333 The heuedles 
bodi..Was i-drawe thourgh eueri strete. CX489 Caxton 
Sonnes 0/ Aynton xiv. 331 Hym that never shall come 
agayn, but he be hedles. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 
86 Cuddie, I wote thou kenst little good, So vainely 
taduance thy headlesse hood. 1596 — F. Q. iv. iii. 20 The 
headlesse tronke, as heedlesse of that slower, Stood' still 
awhile. 1773-91 Hoole Orl. Fur. xlii. (R.), The headless 
trunk of Agramant. 1862 D. Wilson Preh. Matt II. xix. 
226 Headless figures are the symbols of the dead. 

(Headless hood, inquot 1579, is explained in the Globe ed., 
followed by recent Diets., as ^ heedlesshood', but Spenser 
elsewhere always distinguishes headless and heedless.) 

+ b. In grimly jocular phr. to hop headless— to 
have the head struck off, to be beheaded. Obs. 

0x330 R. Brunne Citron. Wacc (Rolls) 1082 Hedies 
schal Jfc>ou hop. c 1330 King 0/ Tars 1039 Hou the Sara- 
zins that day Hopped hedles for heore pray. 2596 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vii. 9 Mony ane of the cheif 
nobilitie . . the Bruse gart hap heidles. 1635 R. N. tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 211 Lest she saw ere long those 
on whom she most leaned, hop headlesse. 

c. Having no head, or having lost the head (in 
various senses, see Head sb. II) ; without the top. 

Headless cross (sped) — tau cross ; see Cross sb. 18. 

CX420 Pallad. on Httsb. 1. 881 Brenne heer and_ ther the 
heedles garlek stelis. 2523 Douglas yEneis vi. xiii. 12 That 
lenys him apon his heidless speir. 2563 in Vicary's Amt. 
(1888) App. iii. 263 There shalbe CC blew hedles Crosses 
made with all convenient spede. 2693 C. Mather l Vo tub. 
Invis. World (2862) 137 Several Poppets. .with headless 
Pins in them, the Points being outward. 2884 Mi lit. Engin . 
1. 11. 86 Each cylinder is made of gabions or headless casks, 
placed end to end, and lashed together. 

d. Having no part distinctly organized as a head ; 
= Acephalous 3. 

1880 Bastian Brain vii. 107 Sedentary animals, though* 
they may possess a Nervous System, are often headless. 
1883 American VI. 46 It [the oyster] is a headless creature. 

2 . Having no chief or leader, b. Subject to no 
ecclesiastical head. (Cf. Acephali 2.) 

# c 2330 R. Brunne Citron . Wace (Rolls) 6617 A lond hedles 
in tyme of nede. 1529 More Com/, agst. Trib. nt. Wks. 
1260/1 Now to this great glory can ther no man come 
hedlesse. Our head is Christ. 2565 T. Stapleton Fortr. 
Faith g$h, Headles hefetikes bicause they were vnder no 
bishops. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres u. i. 28 Not to send 
them out like headlesse men. <22647 Sir R. Filmer Pa- 
triarchn. ». § 17 (Rtldg.) 41 It will lie in the hands of the 
headless multitude. 185s Milman Lat. Chr. xm. ix. (L.), 
He. .would . . appeal to Christendom against the decrees of 
a headless council. 

3 . Wanting in brains or intellect ; brainless. 

25*6 PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 225 That the kyng of 

heuen wolde marry his onely eternall sone to a hedles 
woman. 2549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 22 Neither., 
touched of headlesse Captaines, nor holden of brainlesse 
Rebels. 2884 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept. 4/2 A landowner, 
perfectly heartless and headless. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. : Senseless, stupid. 
2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel . in Holinshed II. 86/1 Their 
bare words or headlesse saiengs. a 2619 Fotherby A theom. 
1. ix. §2 (1622) 62 Headlesse Old-wiues Tales. 2702 J. Law 
Counc. Trade Introd. (2751) 12 The main hazard ..will be, 
of a rash, raw, giddy and headless direction. 

Hence Hea*dlessness, headless condition. 

1876 L. Tollemache in Eortn.Rev. Jan. 212 This singular 
example of sanitary headlessness. 

Hea'dlet. Obs. or dial. [f. Head sb. + -let.] 
A little or miniature head. 

2577 Harrison England in. viii. (1878) 11. 55 The heads [of 
the crocus] are said to child, that is, to yeeld out of some 
parts of them diuerse other headlets. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Hcadlets, buds of plants. West. 

Hea'd-line. 

1 . Naut. a. One of the ropes that make a sail 
fast to the yard. b. See quot. 1794. 

2626 Capt. Smith Acctd. Yttg. Seamen 15 Diuerse other 
c< ? rda £ e > as bead lines. 2627 — Seaman's Gram. v. 22 
Head lines, are the ropes that make nil the sailes fast to 
the yard. 2794 Rigging Seamanship I. 169 Head-line, is 
the line sewed along the upper edge of flags to strengthen 
them. 

2 . Printing, fa. See quot. 1676. fb. Sec quot. 
1S23. c. The line at the top of a page in which 
the running title, pagination, etc., are given; a 
title or sub-title in a book, newspaper, etc. 

2676 Moxon Print Lett. 6 The Head-line is the upper line 
that bounds the Short Letter. 2823 Cracb Technol. Did. 
s. v. Head, Head-line , the line which is drawn across the 



HEADLINE. 


HEAD-MOULD. 


top or head of a page. 18x4 J. Johnson Typogr. II. vi. 133 
Head-tines are generally set in small capitals of the same 
fount, or in Italics. 1825 Hansard Typogr . 411 Having .. 

f ilaced the head-line at the top, and signature or direction 
ine at bottom. 1890 Duke Probl. Greater Brit. 1. 78 The 
amazing headlines which are so conspicuous a feature in 
the leading journals of New York. 

3. A line or rope attached to the head of an ani- 
mal, as a bullock {Cent. Diet .). 

Hence Hea-d-line v. trans ., to furnish with a 
head-line ; Hea-d-liner, one who writes head-lines. 

1891 Punch 25 Apr. 196/2 A daily newspaper gave a head- 
lined account of the speech. 1891 Pall Matt G. 27 Oct. 2/2 
The Times is becoming quite smart as a * head-liner’. 5893 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 2 Aug., The headliner of the Journal. 
1897 Literary Guide 1 July 199/1 The book is head-lined 
with the announcement that [etc.]. 

+ Hea*dling, sb. Obs. Forms: 1 h€afod-, 
*ud-, 3 heuedling. [f. Head sb. + -ling! s cf. 
Darling.] In OE., Equal, fellow, mate ; in quot. 
J 275, Chieftain: cf. Ger. haupiling. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gcsp. Matt. xxiv. 49 Gif. . yfle Cruel . . ongann 
slae heafudlinges his. c 1275 Lay. 9986 Hadden hii anne 
heuedling [CX205 to here-to3e]. 
t Hea*dling, adv. (a.) Obs. [f. Head sb. + 
-LING 2 : cf. OE. b xding . ] 

A. adv. 1. With the head foremost ; headlong. 
13.. K. Alis. 2261 Heore hors hpdlyng mette. 1382 
Wycup Matt.* viii. 32 A1 the droue wente heedlynge [1526 
Tin dale hedlinge] in to the see. c 14x0 Sir Cleges 354, 
J schall. .put the out hedlynge. 1540 Cranmer Bible Pref., 
To tumble a man heedlinge downe the hyll. 

2. Without thought or regard ; precipitately. 
1421-2 Hoccleve Dialog 647 Thou wilt nat haaste, 1 trowe, 
Vn-to thy penne and ther-with wirke heedlynge. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 1531) 51 To renne hedlynge .. vpon 
all xeopardyes. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 170 The 
rest of his discomfited armie ftying headling back againe 
to Constantinople. 

B. adj. Precipitate. 

c 1510 Barclay Miry. Gd. Manners (1570) Bv, In sen- 
tence remise is lesser illiury, Then in headling sentence pro- 
nounced hastely. 

tHea'dlingS, adv. Obs. Also 4-6 -es, -,is. 
[f. prec. with adverbial genitive -es : see -1INGS.] 

1 . = Headling i. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 7485 [He] hurlit hym doun hedlynges. 
x535 Coverdale 2 Kings ix. 33 Cast her downe headlinges. 
1550 — Spir. Perle vi. (1588) 66 In a slippery and sliding 
place he might fall headlings ouer & ouer. 

2 . = Headling 2. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 150 J>ei gon hedlingis to helle. 
2558 Bp. Watson St rv, Sacram. xx. 127 Whether so euer the 
fleshe and the deuyll Ieadeth hym, thyther he runneth head- 
lynges. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 118 
Mony walde be drawne heidlings into the deip swallie of al 
abhominable vice. 

Headlong (he-dlpq), adv. and a. Also 5-6 hed- 
long. [Alteration of the earlier Headling, by 
erroneous assimilation to -long : cf. Sidelong.] 

A. adv. 1. Head foremost, in falling or plung- 
ing ; head downmost. 

148* Monk of Evesham xli. (Arb.'i 85 Oftyn times he fylle 
down hedlong. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iv. 32 
To cast a man^ hedlong into the ryver. 1594 Blundevil 
Exerc. in. 1. xxiv. (ed. 7) 330 Capricornus. .riseth right up, 
and goeth downe headlong. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 36 
Achaus whom his subjects took And hang’d him headlong 
in the golden^ brook. 1725 Pope Odyss. viii. 556 To plunge 
it headlong in the whelming wave. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
PEneid v. 176 Headlong into the waters the laggard helms- 
man he threw. 

Jig. 1602 T. Fitzherbert Apol. 28 a, He casts him selfe 
head-long to hel. 1652 Cotterf.ll Cassandra 111, (1676) 34 
He plunged himself headlong into his grief. 

2. Head foremost, as in rushing forward ; with 
ungoverned speed ; with blind impetuosity. 

*576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 1x7 The harbrainde colte 
Which headlong runnes and for no bridle bydes. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, in. 140 He bears his Rider headlong on 
the Foe. X719 Young Revenge 1. i, Darting headlong to 
thy arms, 1 left The promis’d fight. 1884 Chr. World 
11 Sept. 678/4 A train ran off the line, and went headlong 
into a morass. 

b: Jig. With unrestrained course ; without regard 
to where one is going ; precipitately. 

X S3 ° Tindale Ausiv. More 1. xxix, They, .runne headlong 
vnto al mischief. 1665 Manley Grotivs' Low C. IVarres 
129 This cast the Duke head-long upon Counsels, dangerous, 
and full of desperation. 1721 Berkeley Prev. Ruin Gt. 
Brit. Wks. 1871 III. 205 To see their country run headlong 
Into all those luxurious follies. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 362 He among us who would be divine . . should not rush 
headlong into pleasures. 

B. adj. 1. Of heights, etc. : Such as one might 
fall headlong from ; precipitous. Now rare. 

c 1550 Cheke Matt. viii. 32 Bi an hedlong place in to y° 
see. 1692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. (1737) lx, You 
tumble down a headlong Precipice. x8x6 Byron Ch. Har. 
in. xli, Like a tower upon a headlong rock. 1854 Haw- 
thorne Eng. Note-bks. (1879) I. 890 Such a headlong hill. 
2. Plunging downwards head foremost, as when 
one falls or dives : a. of actions. 

CX586 C’tess Pembroke Ps . lxxiii. v. They fell with 
headlong fall. 1608-2 x Bp. Hall Medit. 4- Vows 1. § 60 The 
descent, .[is] easie and headlong. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh 1. 617 Headlong leaps of waters. *897 Mary 
Kingsley IK Africa 612 Taking a headlong dive into the 
deep Atlantic. 

D. poet, of a person, etc. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 870 The Friendly Rug preserv’d 
the ground, And headlong Knight from bruise or wound. 
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1855 Longf. Hiazv. viii. 124 Down .. Plunged the headlong 
Hiawatha. 

c. Hanging head downmost. rare. 

1710 Pope Windsor For. 210 Oft in her glass the musing 
shepherd spies The headlong mountains and the downward 
skies. 

3. Rushing forward impetuously ; wildly impe- 
tuous. Of actions or agents. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. il xi. 18 Nor bounds nor banks his 
headlong ruine may sustayne. 1613 J. Dennis Seer. Angl. 

I. in Arb. Garner I. 158 The rivers making way .. With 
headlong course into the sea profound. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad 
xn. 120 The moving legions speed their headlong way. 
1718 Freethinker No. 88 r 4 At her Call, he plunged into 
the headlong Stream. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 122 
They saw a brigade of their countrymen .. drive before itin 
headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain. Ibid. 540 Wild 
mountain passes.. tom by headlong torrents. 

4. Jig. Characterized by unrestrainable or un- 
governed haste; precipitate, madly impetuous; 
rash, reckless. Of persons, their actions, etc. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jezvcl iv. 5B Of most high 
wickednes or of hedlonge arrogancie. 1586 J. Hooker 
Giraid. Irel. in Holittshed II. 89/2 The lord Thomas being 
youthfull, rash, and headlong. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 29 
The headtong crew of London favour the rebelles. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. ii. 322 Injurious Mentor 1 headlong orator ! 
x8xo Scott Lady of L . 1. xxi. The sparkling glance . . Of 
hasty love, -or headlong ire. 1884 Manch. Exam. 7 Oct. 5/1 
Rash and headlong leaders. 

Hence f Hea’dlongfwise adv., in a headlong way, 
precipitately. Obs. 

x6oo Holland Livy 29 Should still run on end, and head- 
longwise fall unto such base varlets. 

f Hea*dlong, v. Obs. [f.^prec.] . 

1. traits. To cast headlong ; to precipitate. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxii. ii, To headlong him 
their thoughtes devise. 1622 H. Sydenham Semi. Sol. Occ. 

II. (1637) 170 That place from which he was lieadlonged. 
1655 T. Adams Wks. (1861-2) III. 93 (D.) Our own sinful 

ignorance that headlongs us to confusion, 

2. inir. To proceed in a headlong fashion. 

1654 Trapp Comm. Esther vi. 14 [They] hurried and head- 
longed in a turbulent manner. 

+ Hea'dlongly, adv. Obs. [f. Headlong a. 
+ -ly 2 .] In headlong manner ; = Headlong adv. 
1610 R. Abbot Old Way 29 Warning vs . . to doe nothing 
headlongly and rashly, a x6tz Donne Biaflararof (1644) 94 
In France the Lawes abound against Duells, to which they 
are headlongly apt. 1653 Cottsid. Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 
16 They were not hurried, or headlongly driven on. 
Hea’dlonguess. rare, [see -NESS.] Headlong 
quality or speed ; precipitateness, rashness. 

158 oApol. Pr. Orangein P/ienix{i-j2z) 1. 517 By the Head- 
longness or Hastiness of some. 1865 Pall Mall 6.23 Dec., 
It.. saves him from any dangerous headlongness of impulse. 

Hea'dlongs, Cidv. Obs. exc. dial. [An altera- 
tion of the earlier Headlings.] = Headlong adv. 

[c 1400 Destr. Troy 10980 [MS. i6thc. ; cf. Headlings x] 
He hurlit down hedlonges to the hard erthe.] 2546 Bale 
Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 21 She should haue bene brought 
into a high mountaine & there throne down headlonges. 
1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1805) 101 To rome hed- 
longes the contrary waye. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. 
xxvi. 166 To runne hedlonges without bridle, from one crime 
to another. 1859 Geo. Euot A . Bede vi. 135 That’s the road 
you’d all like to go, headlongs to ruin. 

t Hea’dly, a. Obs. Also 1 h^afodlic, 4 haued- 
liche, hedly. [f. Head sb. + -ly L] Chief, prin- 
cipal ; capital ; (of sins) deadly. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 37 J>$t we us healdan . . wij> ha heafodlican 1 
leahtras. 1340 Ayenb. 15 pe zeuen hauedliche zennes. c 1380 j 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. HI. 162 pis weddyng is broken by iche j 
hedly synne. [1599 Shaks. Hen. V, m. lii. 32 The filthy and 
contagious Clouds Of headly Murther, Spoyle, and Villany. 
Fols. 2', 3, 4 heady.] 

+ Headly, adv. Obs. Also 4 heedli. [£ Head 
sb. + -ly 2 .] In a heady manner ; impetuously ; 
precipitately; headily. 

1388 Wyclif jfudg. v. 22 Thestrongeste of enemyes fled'den 
with hire, and felden heedli. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in 
Ashm. (1652) 45 Headly they proceed as men well nigh madd. 

Head-man, headman, head man. Forms: 
see Head sb. [OE. htafodman : cf. MHG. houbet- 
7/i an, houftman , Ger. hauptmanii, ON. hofutSs- 
mafir, Sw. hufvudman. See Head sb. 63 .] 

1. Chief man, chief, leader. In various contextual 
applications. 

cz 000 /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 155/20 Primas, 
heafodman, uel fcegn. a 1123 O. E. Citron, an. 1101 pa 
wurdon b a beafodmen wiSerneden togeanes h 3m cynge. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 123 git pa hefdmen of pissere worlde 
hefden icnawen crist. exsoo Ormin 297 Moysms wass 
hzefedd mann Off Issnuele peode. <1x400-50 Alexander 
441 To be halden heuydman of all pe hale werde. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John vii. 50 An headman, & a 
doctor of the lawe. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 164 All Lords, 
and heidmen of all parts of this Realme. 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 489 The head men, or chiefs of the whole nation, 
were convened. <1x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Head-man, 
the chief hind on a farm. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
I. 407 The landholders and head-men of the villages. 1873 
Act 36 <$• 37 Viet. c. 88 § 2 The term * foreign state ’ includes 
any foreign nation.. sovereign, prince, chief, or headman. 

+ 2. = Headsman 2 . Obs. rare. 

1673 [R. Leigh] Trar.sp. Reh. 69 Probationer for the 
headmans office. x8x6 Byron Parisina xv. The headman 
[some edd. headsman). .Feels if the axe be sharp and true. 

Hea‘d-mark. Sc. [f. Head sb. +• Make sb."] 

1. The peculiarity of head, face, and features, 
which distinguishes each individual of a species : 


said primarily of sheep, and opposed to any 
artificial mark as of a brand or ‘ buist \ Hence to 
know by head-mark : to know by personal appear- 
ance, recognize by face. 

1727 P. Walker Remark. Passages 169 Gam.) K. James 
VI.. knowing them all by head-mark. 1805 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. II. 180 An intelligent shepherd knows all 
his sheep from personal acquaintance, called head-mark, 
and can swear to the identity of a sheep as he could to that 
of a fellow-servant. x8i6 Scott Antiq. xh note, He knew 
every book, as a shepherd does the individuals of his flock, 
by what is called head-mark. 1888 Bryce A titer. Comtmu. 
II. lx. 426 In cities where people do not know their neigh- 
bours by headmark. 

2. A headland marking the limits of fields. 

1820 D. Turner Normandy II. xox Not a fence to be seen ; 
nor do there even appear to be any balks or head-marks. 

Head Master, hea:d-jna‘ster. The prin- 
cipal master of a school, having assistant masters 
under him. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 357 The head malster of the 
schole lysteneth. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Gymnasiarclt , the 
head Master of the place where Champions did exercise, also 
the head Master of a School. 179X Boswell Johnson 29 Apr. 
an. 1778, We were ail as quiet as a school upon the entrance 
of the head-master. 1829 Lytton Devereux 1. in, The 
head-master publicly complimented him. 

Hence Head-ma’sterdom {nonce-wd.), the world 
or sphere of Head Masters. Head-ma’stersliip, 
the position or office of Head Master. 

1827 Arnold. Let. 21 Oct. in Stanley Life <5- Corr. ii. 
(X890) 48 Wishing to procure for me the head-mastership at 
Rugby. 1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 2/2 The successful 
removal of Uppingham to Borth by Mr. Thring was always 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs in the annals of 
headmasterdom. 


Head Mistress, liea:d-mrstress. The 

principal mistress of a school, having assistant 
mistresses under her. 

1872 (May) Prospectus School Women's Educ. Union , 
The School will be^ under the general superintendence of 
a qualified Head Mistress, who will have the same powers 
and duties as the Head Master of a Public School. x88x 
Macm. Mag. XLIV. 483 The attendant soon brought 
the head-mistress. 

Hence Head-mistress-sliip, the position or 
office of Head Mistress. 

Hea’d-money. Money paid for or by each 
person or head. 

1. A fee, tax, etc. paid per head ; a poll tax ; a 
capitation fee. 

r 1S30 Palsgr. 230/1 Ifeed money, Iruaige. a x6i8 Raleigh 
Rem. (1644) xox He used David’s Law of Capitation or 
Head-money, and had of every Duke ten marks. <21716 
Politia United Prov. in Somers Tracts (i8ro) III. 632 All 
the people of the land.. pay yearly for head money.. x<*. 
J 794 J. Gifford Louis XVI. zig An ancient custom.. by 
which a kind of poll-tax was levied upon the subjects of 
either nation in the other, called, in England, head-money ; 
in France, argent du chef 18x9 Rees Cycl. s. v. Head , 
Capitation, .tailed also Poll and head-money. 

2. A sum paid for each prisoner taken at sea, for 
each slave recovered, or for each person brought 
in certain circumstances. 


1713 Lond. Gas. No. 5099/3 Her Majesty’s Bounty for the 
Head-Money of the Prisoners taken in the.. St. Francis. 
1868 Every Boy's Ann. jRtldg.) 2i9 The freed Africans 
were made over to the civil authorities, and the ship's com- 
pany, .received the head money allowed by government. 
1893 W. T. WaWn -SV<z Isleuiders 67 A small sum per 
head for all recruits [Polynesian labourers] brought to 
Queensland .. The practice of paying ‘head-money* was 
stopped xotb March, 1884. 

f o. Payment for redemption from death. Obs. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xlii. 142 To pay me for a know- 
Iege euery yere .iiii. drams of gold for thy hed money. 

Hea'dmost, a. [f. Head sb. + -most.] 

1. Most forward or advanced in order or progres- 
sion. a. Said esp. of the foremost ship of a line. 

x6z8 Digby Voy. Medit. p6 My sattia (that was headmost 
by much) kept sight of her all night. 1727 A. Hamil- 
ton New Acc. E. Ind. II. 1. 226, I kept in the headmost 
Jonk, and a good Officer in the sternmost. 1797 Nelson in 
A. Duncan Life (1806) 40 The Excellent was engaged with 
the headmost, and . . leewardmost of the Spanish division. 
1850 Scoresby Whalemans Adv. v. ^1859) 72 Each striving 
to be headmost in the chase. 

b. Foremost of any advancing series. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 62 [65] They., would joyn, 
and at least be the Headmost in the Persecution of their 
own former Party. x8to Scott Lady of L. t. ii, Then, as 
the headmost foes appeared. 1856 Mrs- Stowe Dred^ II. xxi. 
216 They saw the headmost squirrel walk into Dred’s hand. 

2. Topmost. Chiefly dial. 

1798 H. Tooke Parley (1829) I. L ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently.. Topmost, Upmost or Headmost. Mod. 
Sc. Gang up the glen to the heidmost house. 

1 ” Hea’d-mcrald Obs. [f. Mould skull.] The 
skull. Only in Head-mould-shot : see quot. 17 1 9- 
So Head-mould-sliotrteiiuess : see quot. 16S4. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. ix. 321 Seiriasis, or. An 
Inflammation of the Brain, and of its r* 

with a Hollowness of the Mold of the Head.. It > 

called Head-mold-shottenness most properly. *7*9 
Phys. Diet., Head-Mould-shot , is whenjhe Sutures of the 
Skull, generally the Coronal, ride ; that is, have their Ecg« 
shoot over one another. vfixGenti. 

Bills of Mortality ) Headmouldshot, Horseshochead, and 
Water in the Head .. 20. . , . „ 

Head-mould 2 , -moulding. Arch. A % arrant 
of Hood-mould, -ing, given in some mod. Diets. 
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HEADSPRING. 


3B75 Knight Diet. Mech. t Head-molding. 1889 Cent . 
Diet., Head-mold, -molding. 

Hea*d-note. 

1. Law. A summary prefixed to the report of a 
decided case, stating the principle of the decision, 
with, latterly, an outline of the facts. 

1855 Sir R- B. Crowder Comm. Bench Rep. XVI. 491 The 
head note or the side or marginal note of a report, is a thing 
upon which much skill and exercise of thought is required. 
1885 Law Rep . 14 Q. Bench Div. 812 The facts .. may be 
gathered from the above head-note. 

2 . Mus. A note produced in the second or third 
register of the voice : cf. Head-voice. 

1869 in Eng, Meek. IX. No. 220. 259 The result will be 
the emission of a firm, clear, sharp head note. 1889 Grove's 
Diet. Mus. IV. 322 The peculiarity of the female voice is 
the possession of a large range of fine head-notes in the 
place of the male falsetto. 

■fr Hea'd-pan. Obs. [OE. heafodpanne , f. hPafod 
Head + panne Pan.] Skull, brain-pan. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 33 On fra stowe h e y s 
Senemned golgotha, Jrant is, heafod-pannan stow [Lindisf. 

G. heafudponnesstowa]. cxooo Sax. Lecchd. I. 37oHundes 
heafodpanne ^ecnucad. 13 .. Sir Bates (A.) 2876 A karf 
ato his heued pan. 

Hea'd-penny. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1 . A poll tax or capitation fee. Cf. Head-money. 

c 1200 Ormin 3293 He sholldefjaer forr himm Hiss haefedd- 

peninng reccnenn. 1444 Act 23 Hen. VI, c. 7 La somme de 
lx li. & pluis, appellez hede peniez. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 70 Byd ych man com to you holly. And bryng to 
you a heede penny. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 167 
A Penny vpon euery Poll, called a head-penny. 

2. A personal or individual ecclesiastical payment 
or offering. 

1550 Crowley Inform, ff Petit, nb, .1. d. to the curate, 
which he called an heade penye, and .vi. d. to ,ii. clarkes. 
1635 Pagitt Christianogr . 182 First-fruits, Redemption of 
the first-borne, head-pence, and such like, were by his Laws 
reserved to the use and benefit of the priests. 

Hea‘d-piece. The piece that covers or forms 
the head. 

1. A piece of armour for the head, a helmet. 

1535 Latimer Serm., Incurred. North (1844)31 Take also 

the helmet or head-piece of health, a 1627 Hayward 
Edw. VI (1630) 37 He finding the Earle., without his helmet 
. . tooke of his owne headpeece and put it on the Earles head. 
1697 Dryden /Encid vn. (1886) 176 The shining headpiece | 
and the shield. 1843 M acaulay Lays A nc. Rome , Lake Re - 
git lit s xxviii, Mamilius smote Herminius Through head- j 
piece and through head. 1874 Boutell Arms tfr Arm. 106 
The head-pieces of these warriors. 

2. Any covering for the head ; a cap. 

1552 Inv. Ch. Goods Surrey (1869) 90 Vj amyses or hed # 
peases. 1605 Shaks. Lear in. ii. 26 He that has a house to 
put ’s headin, has a good Head-peece. 1824 Miss Ferrier 
Inker, xvii, His ordinary head-piece, a striped woollen 
nightcap. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 213 
A fine plain clear-starched caul.. was plaited on a Scotch 
gauze head-piece. 

3 . The head, skull, cranium, arch. 

1579 Spenser Shepk . Cal. May 241 In his headpeace he 
felt a sore payne. 1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 89 One 
and the self-same Hood doth fit the head-piece of divers 
Actors. 1836-8 B. D. Walsh Aristoph ., Achamians n. ii, 

I will speak, sir, with my head-piece On a butcher’s chop- 
ping-block. 

b. The figure-head of a ship. 

1807-8 Syd. Smith P/ym ley's Lett.. Wks. 1859 H. 136/1 
A wooden image of Lord Mulgrave, going down to Chatham, 
as a head-piece for the Spanker gun-vessel. 

4. The head, as seat of the intellect ; brain. 

3588 Fraunce Lazuiers Log. 1. i. 2 Not lurking in the 

obscure head-pieces of one or two loytering Fryers. 1613 
Crt. <V Times yas. I (1849) I. 262 The hurt.. which was 
feared had somewhat crazed his headpiece. 3741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1824) I. 79 You have an excellent head-piece 
for your years, c 1817 Hogg Tales Sk. V. 231 An easy, 
good-natured, and gentlemanly being, .with no great head- 
piece. 3890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 402 With 
a real good headpiece too, though there ’s not much book- 
learning in it. 

b. A man possessed of brains ; a man of intellect. 
3656 Burton's Diary (3828) I. 309 Of alt the head-pieces 
that were there, he was thought to give the strongest 
reasons. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 226 Is not this Steward 
of mine a pure ingenious fellow now .. a rare head-piece? 
1803 Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) I. 475 Exhibiting yourself 
..as a great philosopher, a wonderful head-piece. 

5. fa. The protective covering of the forehead 
of a bnrded horse {obs.). b. A halter, a headstall. 

3530 PalsGr. 230/1 Head pece of hamesse, arrnet, cka- 
frayn . 16x1 Cotcr., Chan/rain de Cheval eTarmes, the 
front-stall, head-peece, or forhead-piece, of a barbed horse. 
3632 Sherwood, The head-peece of a bridle. 3678 Little- 
ton Lat. Did. s.v., The head-piece of a bridle, capistrum . 
1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury (1856) I. iu. 20 Horses 
(with] head-pieces and bearing-reins. 

6. The top piece or part of various things. 

a. The lintel of a door or window, b. The head-board of 
a bed. C. The upper part of a section of a made mast, 
d. The top part of a yoke for attaching cattle. 

i6xx Cotcr., Linteau, the lintell or headpeece ouer a 
doore. # 2726 Lfoni Albertis Archil. 1 1. 46/1 The Windows 
. . Their head-piece may be upon a line with the top of the 
Columns. 3794 Rigging ff Seamanship 1. 27 The heel-piece 
. .coaks on to the heel of the lower tree, and the head-piece 
to the upper tree. 3807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (3813) 473 
A button or knob at each end .. put into the circular holes 
of the fiat head-piece [of a yoke). 

7. Printing. A decorative engraving placed at 
the top of the first page of a volume and at the 
beginning of books, chapters, etc. 


3718 Freethinker No. 70 r x, I am at a Loss for a Head- 
Piece to my Paper ; to speak in the Printer's Language. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786 ) I. 156 
This and several head-pieces in the same book were designed 
by Holbein. 1866 Brande & Cox Did. Sc., Lit. etc. II. 
101 Headpieces have been revived of late years ; they are 
mostly copied from old works. 

t Hea'd-place. Obs. 

1. The residence occupied by the owner of a pro- 
perty containing several messuages; the capital 
messuage. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 20, I will y l my newe hous . . 
be deseverid and partyd froom the hefd place. Ibid. 21 The 
seid hefd place or whoo that ocupyeth it, to paye the hool 
rente. 

2. A head or chief division of a subject. 

1559 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. vii. 15 For the 
better understandinge of the same [reasons], 1 will brynge 
them unto three head-places. 

Hea’d-plate. 

f 1. Coach-building : see quot. 1794 . Obs. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 171 Head Plates .. 
are ornaments made to fix on the upper quarters of a coach 
or chariot, and on the flats of a chaise head. Ibid. 
172 Fig. 21, a fashionable bead-rim head-plate for a crest to 
go in. 1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 276 The crests, in 
raised silver, will be placed in a garter in the head-plates. 

2. Artillery. ‘ The plate which covers the breast 
of the cheeks of a gun-carriage* (Knight Diet. 
Meek. 1875). 

3. Saddlery. ‘ The plate strengthening the point 
or cantle of a saddle-tree* {Ibid.). 

3874 in Tolhausen Technol. Did. 

4. Entom. The chitinous upper surface of the 
head of a caterpillar or other larva. 

1836 Shuckard Man. Entomol. § 53. 37 Larvae with a 
distinct corneous head-plate. 

Hea’d-qua’rters, sb. pi. (Rarely sing, head- 
quarter.) [f. Head sb. 63.] 

1. Milit. The residence, permanent or temporary, 
of the commander-in-chief of an army ; the place 
whence a commander’s orders are issued. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 80 Edge-hill. .where the 
head-quarters of the earl was. 3660 Trial Regie. 158 The 
head-quarters of the Army were at Windsor. 3767 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. lit. 279 To repair to the head 
quarters on the . . western frontiers. 1837 W. Irving Capt . 
Bonneville 1. 12 He . . was on his way to report himself at head- 
quarters, in the hopes of being reinstated in the service. 

b. The officers belonging to head-quarters. 

1812 in A. H. Craufurd Craufurd <$• Light Div. (1891) 218 
Lord Wellington and the whole of head-quarters moved in 
the mournful procession. 3893 Forbes-Mitchell Remin. 
Gt. Mutiny sit turned out to be the Mauritius with head- 
quarters on board. 

c. ‘The man of war, or transport, which carries 
thestaffof an expedition* (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

2. A chief or central place of residence, meeling, 
or business ; a centre of operations. 

3851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xix. 202 Whereupon the can- 
vassing party returned to their head-quarters, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. I. xxiii. 161 The Mattmark hotel, which was to 
be my head-quarters for a few days. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men I. ii. 178 Sound guidance .. and a strong con- 
tinuous impulse from head-quarters. 

3. a/lrib., usually in form head-quarter. 

1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. ff Educ. i. 5 For recruiting 
expenses, headquarter expenses, or non-effective charges. 
1887 Rider Haggard Jess. 194, I must drive round by the 
headquarter camp to explain about my going. 

Hea*d-race. The race or flume which brings 
water to a mill-wheel. Cf. tail-race . 

3846 Kane tr. Rfihlman's Turbines 12 Head race and 
tail race. 3873 Act 36 «$• 37 Vid. c. 73 § 17 No person 
shall catch .. any salmon .. in the head race or tail race of 
any mill. 

Hea'd-rail L 

1. One of the rails at the head of a ship. 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Did. c 1850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 123 Head-rails , those rails in the head which 
extend from the back of the figure to the cat -head and bow, 
and which are not only ornamental to the frame, but useful 
to that part of the ship. 

2. The upper horizontal piece of a door-frame. 

1874 Tolhausen Technol. Did., Head-rail, linteau en 

cloison. 1875 Knight Did. Meek. 

Hea*d-rail Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. htafod- 
hrsegl (Sweet), f. hiafod head + hrccgl garment, 
dress.] The kerchief or head-dress of women in 
Old English times. 

1834 pLANciife Brit. Costume 35 The head-dress of all 
classes is a veil or long piece of linen or silk wrapped round 
the head and neck.. The Saxon name for it appears to have 
been hmfodes negel (head-rail) or wzefles. i860 Fair holt 
Costume Eng. (ed. 2) 43 The hood, coverchief, or head- 
rail (the latter being the genuine Saxon name). 

Hea’d-roll. +1. A phylactery. Obs. 

1583 Golding CaBnn on Deut. xlvi. 275 Men must haue 
Gods lawe continually in their sight and make as it were a 
head roll thereof. 

2. A roll or list of names of individuals. 

1864 Burton Scot A hr. I. iiL 314 Froissart gives a hcad- 
roll of those who«e names he remembered. 1877 W. Bruce 
Comm. Rez’. 306 Names which hold an honorable place in 
the annals ana headrolls of the Church. 

+ Hea*droom. Sc. Obs. - Headland i. 

157a in Peebles Burgh Rec. (1872) 337 It is statute . . that 
j the haill inhabitant^ . . euery ane to big their awne heid- 
I roomc betuix the Tolbuth to Peblis brig. C1575 Balfour's 
\ Pradicks 439 All landis..In Scotland’s partis, has merchis 


thre ; Heid-roume, water, and monthis hord . . Heid-roume 
is to the hill direct, Fra the haugh callit in effect. 

Hea*d-rope. 

+ 1. One of the stays of a mast. Obs. 

? a 1400 MortcArth. 3668 Thane was hede-rapys hewene 
hat heide vpe J>e mastes. c 1475 Pid. V oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
805/5 Hec antemttis , a hed rope. 

2. ‘ That part of the bolt-rope which terminates 
any sail on the upper edge, and to which it is ac- 
cordingly sewed. Also, the small rope to which 
a flag is fastened, to hoist it to the mast-head, or 
head of the ensign staff ’ (Smyth Sailors Word-bk.). 

x 6 zj Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 22 The Robbins are 
little lines reeued into the eyelet holes of the saile vnderthe 
head ropes. 1762-9 Falconer Shipwr. n. 207 To each 
yard-arm the head-rope they extend. 1861 Chambers' 
Eticycl. II. 205 A head-rope along the top edge. 

3. A rope along the top of a fishing-net. 

1883 Cassette Nat . Hist. V. 94 The floating barrel fixed 
to the head-rope of a pilchard -net. 

4. A rope for leading a horse, or for tying him up. 

1854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. 115 The halter and 

the heel-ropes of the fleet courser, and the head-ropes. 

t Hea-d-roping. Obs. = Head-rope 3. 

1615 E. S. Britains Buss in Arb. Gamer IIL 630 Round 
about the head and two sides of each net, but not at the 
bottom, must be set a small cord, about the bigness of a bow- 
string, which is called [the] Head-roping or Nostelling. 

Head-sail. Naut. A general name for any of 
the sails belonging to the foremast and bowsprit. 

3627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram . vii. 32 All head Salles, 
which are those belonging to the fore Mast and Boltspret, 
doe keepe the Ship from the wind, or to fall off. 1670 Nar- 
borough frnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694)21,1 braced 
the Head-sails to the Mast. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 123 
The enemy appeared in great confusion, being reduced to 
his head-sails. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bk. vi. (ed. 
2) 221 Her sails should be much reduced, a half-lowered 
foresail or other small head-sail being sufficient. 

Hea’d-sheet. 

+ 1. (?) A sheet put at the bead of a bed. Obs. 

1423 in Rolls of Parlt. IV. 228 Item, 1 Hedeshete de 
Reyns veilx, de 11 toelx. C1460 J. Russell/#. Nurture 
925. Bo)>e hedshete & pillow also. 1 c 147S Sqr. lowcDtgrt 
843 Your headshete shall be of pery pyght, With dyamondes 
set and rubyes bryght. 

2. A T aut. A sheet belonging to the head-sails. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 6 The men . . to . . 
stand firmly on the head sheets. 

Headship (he'd/ip). [f. Head sb. + -shif.] 
The position or office of head, chief, principal, or 
supreme governor ; chiefship, leadership ; the first 
place or position ; supremacy, primacy. 

1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones 111. 272 Knocke Sisera of 
Roome in the temples of his usurped headship. 1654 Gataker 
Disc. Apol. 54 Hedship of one of the principal Colledges. 
1660 R. Coke Pmver $ Subj. 73 Henry the Eighth, (who 
being of all mortal men the most unfit for a Churchman, 
ascribed to himself the Headship of the Church). 1736 Neal 
Hist. Purit. ItL 342 As to the Supremacy, he thinks such 
an Headship as the Kings of England claim.. is not tobe 
justified. 1861 Hughes Tom Brozvn at Oxf. xiv. The prize 
is the headship of the river. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings 
Ser. 11. 113 The headship of a college is the best prize 
which the fellows of the society have to bestow. 1886 Rus- 
kin Prxterita I. vii. 209 Keeping . . the headship of her 
class [in school). 

Hea*dsman. [f. head's , genitive of Head + 
Man : cf. draughtsman .] 

1. A chief, leader, head man. Now rare. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 281 Thei . . Hyngede of fieire heddj’s- 
mene by hundrethes at ones. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) II, 478 Mony othir noblis and heidismen. 3602 2nd 
Pf. Return fr . P amass, iv. iii. 3864 The worshipfull heads- 
men of the towne. 189a Boldrewood Miner's Right xix. 
383 One boss or headsman. 

2. One who beheads ; an executioner. 

2601 Shaks. Alls Well iv. iii. 342 Come headesman, off 
with his head. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's A rgenis 1. vi. 14 
Brought upon the scaffold to offer her tender necke to the 
Headsmans axe. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvi, The 
griesly headsman 's by his side. 

3. The man in command of a whaling boat, who 
steers till the whale is struck, and then moves to the 
head of the boat. 

1839 T. Beale Spemi Whale xiii. 157 The crew of the 
boat, .consists of the headsman, boatsteerer and four hands 
• •The headsman, .has the command of the boat. Ibid, 164 
The line is running through the groove at the head of the 
boat . , the headsman, cool and collected, pours water upon 
it as it passes. 1854 Chavtb. Jml. 1. 53 NVe gain on one fine 
fellow, which our headsman is steering for. 

4. Mining. A labourer in a collier}' who pushes 
coal from the workings to the tramway; a ‘putter*. 

1841 Collieries ff Coal Trade (ed. 2) 227 These (who push 
a tram singly) are called hewing putters or headsmen : the 
others are two to a tram, and are called headsmen and foals. 
2851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Nor thumb, ff Durh. 30 
Ihis little boy is called a foal. He sometimes assists the 
headsman by pushing the tub beside him. 

Hea’dspring. 

1. The fountain-head or main source of a stream. 

M3°-4o Lydg. Bocltas 1. xii. (1544) 23 a, From one hed- 

spring There ran out riuers and stremes of al cunning. 3 S^ 
Holinshed Citron. (1808) VI. iv. 40 The riuer of theBanne 
flowed from this head spring. _ 2691 T. H[ale] Acc. Nrx 
Invent, p. Ixii, The great winding of the River . . and the 
low-lying of the Head-springs of it. 1876 Bancroft Hitt. 
U. S. I U. iii. 54 The land was not less fertile to the very 
head -springs of the river. 

2. jig. The chief source of anything ; the quarter 
whence anything originates. 
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c 1450 in Pol. Rel. L. Poems (1866) 47 Hede-spryng and 
weile of perfite continence 1 1577 tr. Bulltnger's Decades 

(1592) 630 As the Sunne is the headspring of the light and 
the heat : so is the Father the headspring of the Son. 1698 
Norris Prod. Disc. (1707) IV. 30 Faith being.. the Head- 
Spring of all that is good in us. 1859 Mill Liberty ii. 46 
The two headsprings of ethical as of ail other philosophy. 

Head-stall, headstall (he-d,stgl), sl>. 1 [f. 
Head sb, + Stall, OE. steal! position, standing 
position, standing place, place, stall for horses, etc. 

Possibly applied first, as in fuger-s/all, to a closed place or 
case made to contain a part, and thence extended to the open 
casing of a head-stall.} 
f 1. (?) See quot. Obs. 

1404 Mann. Househ. ExJ>. (Roxb.) 264 Item, for a hed- 
stalle for the taberet, iiij. d. 

2. The part of a bridle or halter that fits round 
the head. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Echo. IV (1830) 153, x hedstalles and 
x broderayns for x hobyes and palfreys. 1592 Greene Art 
Conny Catch . ir. 5 A Iitle white leather head-stal and rains. 
1684 Evelyn Diary 17 Dec., The reins and headstalls were 
of crimson silk. 1715-20 Pope Iliad viir. 676 And fix’d their 
headstalls to his chariot-side. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp . Four vi. 25jLhe collar-shanks were neatly coiled under 
the headstalls. 

3. A bandage worn by ancient flute-players to 
prevent undue distension of the cheeks in blowing. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Head-Stall, among antient 
musicians. 1888 in Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. T. 
Hence Head-stall v. nonce-wd. Ira ns., to put a 
headstall on (a horse). 

1616 Sukfl. & Markh. Country Earme 92 You must first 
beat him from these faults, before you goe about to head- 
stall him. 

t Head-Stall, sb. 2 Obs. A choir-stall for a chief 
official, having its back against the screen, i.e. 
facing east. 

c 3515 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 483 Karving 
and ioynyng for x hedstalles with their tabernacles of them. 

Hea’d-stick. 

1. An ancient piece of artillery. Obs. 

2549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Slangis, and half slangis, quartar 
slangis, hede stikkls, murdresaris. 

2. Nant. ‘A short round stick with a hole at 
each end, through which the head-rope of some 
triangular sails is thrust, before it is sewed on. Its 
use is to prevent the head of the sail from twisting 7 
(Smyth Sailors Word-bk.). 

1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 128 The hoist-rope is put 
through the holes in the head-stick. 

3. Printing. (See quot.) 

1843 Savage Diet. Print. 310 Head stick , pieces of furni- 
ture put at the head of pages when a form is imposed, to 
make the margin at the head of the page. 

Headstock. [f. Head sb. + Stock ji.] 

1. Name applied to the bearings or supports of 
revolving parts in various machines. 

a. The framing which supports the gudgeons of a wheel 
or axle. b. That part of a lathe which carries the mandrel 
or live stock, c. The framework in which the carriage of a 
spinning-mule runs. d. The head which supports the 
cutters in a planing machine, e. (//.) Mining. A frame 
over a shaft, carrying the pulleys for the hoisting cables ; a 
gallows-frame. 1 '. The stock of a bell. 

a. 1733 Eeighton in Phil.. Trans.. XXXVII. 6 A quad- 
ruple Crank . . the Center . . is fixed in Brasses at each End 
in two Head-stocks. 

b. 38x2-16 J, Smith .Panorama Sc. <$• Art I, 55 An 
accommodation of a few inches is obtained by screwing H 
further through or out of the headstock, 1863 Sir W. Fair- 
bairn Mills II. 9_ A large headstock, carrying a hollow 
spindle through which is inserted a mandrill. 

C. 3851 L. D. B. Gordon in Art Jml. Illus.tr. Catal. 
p. vi**/i In some Mules the headstock is placed in advance 
of the roller-beam, towards the middle of its length. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Edilc. IV. 395/2 Seven .. to nine hundred 
spindles. .arranged, .upon the ‘ carriage’, .in one long row, 
which is interrupted at the middle, .by the ‘headstock \ 

d. 3863 Sir W. Fairbairn Mills. II. 11 A headstock 
carrying two cutters, one for roughing, and the other for 
finishing. 

e. . 3869 Eng. Mech. 19 Nov. 238/1 It .. was taking the 
chair and men . . over the headstocks. *88z Pall Mall G. 
25 Jan. 8/2 The engineman . . failed to pull up in time to 
prevent the ascending empty cage from being wound over 
the headstocks. 

f. 3881 Standard 20 Dec. 2/1 In ordinary peals the bells 
are swung well upwards, and. .every headstock is provided 
with a stop, to prevent the bell_ accidentally turning over. 
3882 Ibid. 20 Mar. 2/4 The beN is secured to the headstock 
by iron straps passing through its canons and bolted above 
the stock. 

2. Sc. (See quots.) 

3834 H. Miller Scenes 4 Leg. (1858) 420 The schoolmaster 
would call on the boys to divide and choose for themselves 
‘ Head-stocks *, i.e., leaders, for the yearly cock-fight. 1854 
— Sch. 4- Sckm. iii. (1857) 5 °> * contributed in no degree to 
the success of the head-stock or leader. 

Hea’dstone, head stone. 

1. [head stone) The chief stone in a foundation,’ 
the cornerstone of a building. Alsoyf^. 

*535 Coverdale Ps. cxvii[ij. 22 The same stone which the 
buylders refused, is become the heade stone in the corner 
[Wyclif the hed of the corner). 1649 Milton Eikon. 1 His 
first foundation and as it were the head stone of his whole 
Structure. 3870 Rossetti Poems (1872) 37 Thou headstone 
of humanity, Uroundstone of the great Mystery. 

2. (hecdstone) An upright stone at the head of 
a grave ; a gravestone. 

*775 Ash, Headstone, .a gravestone set up at the head with 
an inscription. 3787 Sederunt Managers Kirk Canon gate 


22 Feb. in Burns' Wks. (1856) II. 35 The said managers .. 
grant power and liberty to the said Robert Burns to erect a 
headstone at the grave of the said Robert Fergusson. 1833 
Tennyson Poems 3 Come only, when the days are still, And 
at my headstone whisper tow,' And tell me if the woodbines 
blow. 3866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt i. 5 The churchyards, with 
their grassy mounds and venerable headstones. 

+ Hea’dstoops, adv. Obs. In 5 hedstoupis. 
[f. Head sb. + -s loupes an advb. genitive, from root 
of ME. stoupen , OE. stiipian, to Stoop : lit. 1 with 
the head falling 7 .] Head downmost; headlong. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 6638 Mony hurlit doun hedstoupis to 
h e hard vrthe. Ibid. 7434 Hedstoupis of his horse he hurlit 
to ground. 

Headstrong (he-dstr^), a. [f. Head sb. + 
Strong a. ; lit. strong of or in head.] 

1. Of persons : Determined to have one’s own 
way or to pursue one’s own course ; wilful, obsti- 
nate ,* violently self-willed. 

1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. vi. xvi. (1495) 200 An euyl 
seruaunte and heedstronge settyth more by hymself than of 
his lorde. 1530 Palsgr. 315/3 Heedstrong, selfe wylled, 
eff route, estourdi. 3590 Greene Never too late (1600) 15 
To tiea headstrong girle from loue, is to tie the Furies 
again in fetters. 3692 Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 335 They 
were too stiff-necked and headstrong. 3720 Gay Poems 
(3745) I. 172 The headstrong coursers tore the silver reins. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 61 They 
are testy and headstrong through an excess of will and bias. 

2. Of things, actions, etc.: Characterized by or 
proceeding from wilfulness or obstinacy. 

3586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad. 1. To Rdr., That none 
through any headstrong conceit should be wedded to private 
opinions. 3676 Hale Contempt. 1. 317 Commonly our own 
choice is headstrong and foolish. 3796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 25 Dangerous and headstrong 
passions. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xv. 34 Should.. humour 
headstrong Drive thee wilfully, .to such profaning. 

Hence Hea-dstrongly adv. 

a 1639 W, Whateley Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 224 He will 
head strongly like a madded beast runne on in his owne race. 

Hea'dstrongness. [f. Headstrong + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being headstrong; 
wilfulness, obstinacy. 

2625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis v. iii. 339 The head- 
strongnesse of any bad ’men. 2741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. xcviii. 483 A little sort of perverseness and head- 
strongness. 1867 R. Palmer Life P. Howard 331 He 
followed out bis views with a headstrongness that wrought 
great troubles. 

Hea’ds woman, dial. [f. heads' genitive case : 
cf. Headsman sense 1 .] A midwife. 
a 1825 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 1857 in Dunglison. 
Head-tire (he'djtstei). Now arch . or dial. 
Attire for the head ; a head-dress. 

2560 Bible (Genev.) 1 Esdras iii. 6 An head tyre of fine 
linnem 1653 Holcroft P rocopius 1. xiii. 20 The King.. took 
from him his Head-tire of gold and pearl, which tied up his 
hair. 3847 Mrs. Sherwood Life xxiii. 378, I see this tyrant 
now, in her smart head-tire, seated in her elbow chair. 3855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Head-gear or Head-tyre , the 
head dress and its adornments. 3885 Bible (R. V.) Isa. iii. 
20 The headtires, and the ankle chains. 

Hea’d-voice. One of the higher registers of 
the voice in singing or speaking ; applied both to 
the second register (that immediately above the 
chest-voice ), and to the third register or falsetto. 

1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxxvi. He has a remarkable 
head-voice. 3880 B. Harte J. Briggs’s .Love Story ii, 
Come here ! she cried in a small head voice not unlike a 
bird’s twitter. 2896 R. J. Lloyd Gen. of Vozvels in 7 ml. 
Anat. ty Physiol. XXXI. 239 Here, .in singing up the scale, 
the ‘ chest ’ voice changes into the ‘ head ' voice. 

Hea’d-ward, sb. Obs. exc. Hist . [OE. hfafod- 
weard'. cf. ON. hpfti'dvp? tir body-guard.] The 
guarding or protection of the lord’s head or life ; 
attendance as a guard upon the lord or king. 

ci 000 Red. Sit 9 f. Pcrs. in Thorpe A tic. Laws (1840) 

I. 432 Heafod-wearde heal dan and hors-wearde. i86t 
Pearson Early <$• Mid. Ages Eng. 206 note , He must, .do 
heed-ward and horse-ward, go post far and near, as he is 
told. 1883 Green Cong. Eng. 331 To keep ‘ head- ward ’ 
over the manor at nightfall, or horse-ward over its common 
field, .were tenures by which the villagers held their land. 

Headward (he'dwgid), adv. and a . Also 9 
-wards, [f. Head sb. + - ward.] 

f A. orig. in phrase To the headward, toward 
the head, in the direction of the head. b. Of a 
ship : In advance, ahead. Obs.' 

1387 Trevxsa Htgdeti (Rolls) III. 323 A hr^t swerd..and 
be poynt dounward evene to his hevedward. 1662 Hobbes 
7 Problems vi. Wks. 2845 VII. 44 The ship will gain the 
space DF to the headward. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 
130 Why earthworms are limed so much to the headward. 

B. adv. Towards or in the direction of the 
head. 

1798 H. Tooke Purley (18291 1, ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently either Upward, Topward, or Headward. 
2862 M. B. Edwards John <5- I xxix. (1876) 221, I was 
thrown headwards from my seat. 1883 A. Maclean in 
Memorial Vol. 295 They are robust enough headward. 

C. adj. Being in the region or direction of the 
head. 

2667 T. Coxe in Phil. Trans. II. 452 The heart- ward part 
of the Vein . . and the head-ward part of it. 3894 Nation 
(N. Y.) 33 Sept. 195/1 Headward growth of branches. 

t Head-wari, -werk. Now dial. Also 6 
rarely -work. [OE. hfafodwxrc masc., ON. hpfut r. 
headache, f . htfidS head -f verk work; zi.vcrkja 


to ache, pain, ‘virkir mik i hgfumt’, it aches me 
in the head. OE. weorc neut., besides * work had 
the senses ‘hardship, pain, grief’.] 

1. Pain in the head, headache. Cf. dial, bdly-wark. 
c 2000 Sax . Leechd, II, 18 WiS heafod wxrce xenim 

rudan. 2350 in Arclueol. XXX 350 All bys hedwerk 
awey xal synke. c 2450 Si. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 2580 Alle 
hir hedewerk went away. 3483 Cath. Attgl. 180/1 he 
Hedewarke. a 3510 Douglas King Hart 11. lvii, Heid- 
werk, Hoist, and Parlasy. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 Caterris, 
hede vetkis, ande indegestione. 1629 Z. Boyd Balm Gilead 
59 (Jam.) A toothache, or an head-worke, as we say. 
at/rib. c 3440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Heedwarke sufferere. 

2. The Common Corn Poppy; = Headache 2. 
2863 Prior Plant-n., Headache, or Hcad-warke \ from the 

effect of its odour, the red field-poppy, Pafavcr Rhccas. 

Head water, head-water. 

1. pi. Head waters : The streams from the 
sources of a river. 


1*535 Cover dale Gen. ii. 10 A ryuer . . there deuyded it 
selfe in to foure heade waters.) 1802 R. Brookes' Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s.v. Lexington , Lexington . . on the head waters of 
the Elkhoin river. 2862 D. Wilson Preh. Man I. viii. 271 
The head-waters of the Mississippi. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 
4 The main stream splits up into a number of smaller 
streams, forming the ‘ head-waters* of the river. 

attrib. 1895 Educ. Rev. Nov. 356 The whole river-system, 
its dismembered headwater streams excepted. 

2. Head-water-mark , a mark showing the * head 7 
(cf. Head sb. 1 7) to be allowed above a weir, etc. 

1894 Ad 57-8 Viet. c. clxxxvii. § 75 [They] shall.. prevent 
the waters of the Thames being at anyplace above the level 
of any head-water-mark for the time being fixed. 
Headway. [In I. short for ahead-way ; in II. 
f. Head sb. + Way j/>.] 

X. 1. Of a ship: Motion ahead or forward ; rate 
of progress. 

2748 Anson’S Voy. ti. 5 . 1x2 By means of the head-way we 
had got, we loofed close in. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Rr ij, The head-way . . is . . feeble. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1849) 88 She made as much leeway as headway. 
2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. i, The boat made slight headway 
against it [the tide). 

2. traiisf. and Jig. Advance, progress (in general). 
2775 Ash, Headway , the act of moving forward, the mo- 
tion of advancing. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iv. i, There 
is rearing, rocking, vociferation ; not the smallest headway. 
2887 Jessopp A ready v. 259 Rarely, except in the open 
parishes, do the demagogues make headway. 

XI. 3. Arch. Room over head ; the clear height 
of a doorway, arch, tunnel, or the like. 

3775 Ash, Headway ,.. room for the head to pass. 2842-76 
Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Headway of Stairs, the clear dis- 
tance, measured perpendicularly, from a given landing place 
or stair to the ceiling above. 1862 Smiles Engineers II. 
355 The strength as well as lightness of a bridge of this 
material . . is of great moment where headway is of import- 
ance. 289Z Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 3/3 The bridge has a clear 
headway of 20 ft. 6 in. above high water. 

4. Mining. (Also headways.) A narrow passage 
or ‘ galleiy ’ connecting the broad parallel passages 
or ‘ boards ’ in a coal mine. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (2845) 41 This Headways. . or first 
working, .is carried on, according to the Grain of the Coal, 
as it lies along the Grain, and not cross the Grain. Ibid. 
42 A Yard and a Quarter broad or wide for a Headways. 
2839 Penny Cycl. XV. 247 A series of broad parallel passages 
or bords. .communicating with each other by narrower pas- 
sages or * headways 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss, s.v., 
The headways are the second set of excavations in post-and* 
stall work. 

5. Comb. Headways course : see quots. 

2852 Greenweli. Coal-trade Terms Norihumb. fy Durk. 

30 Headways Course , a line of ualls or holings, extending 
from side to side of a pannel of boards. 1883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal-mining , Headways Course , when a set of headings 
or walls extend from side to side of a set of boards, they 
are said to be driven headways course. 

Hea’d-work. [f. Head sb. + Work sb.] 

1. Mental work ; brain-work. 

1843 Maury in Mrs. Corbin Life (1888) 46 Destroying 
myself with over-much head-work. 2859 Geo. Eliot A. 
Bede m. xxxiii, His headwork was so much more important 
to Burge than his skill in handicraft. 1869 J. Martineau 
Ess. II. 49 The art.. is not hand-work, but head-work. 

2. Arch. * An ornament for the keystone of an 
arch 7 (1864 in Webster citing Gwilt). 

Hence Hea-d- worker, one who works with his 


2 ad or brain. 

1873 B. Stewart Conserv. Force (U. S. ed.) viii. 224 The 
:ad-worker is not equally fitted to be a hand-worker. 
Heady (he’di), a. . Forms : 4-5 hevedi, -y, 
3 di, 4~6 hedy, 6 heedye,lieddie,-y, 6-7 headie, 
r e, headdy, 6- heady, [f. Head sb. + -Y. Allied 
orig. sense to head ling adv.] 

L. Headlong, precipitate, impetuous, violent; pas- 

onate ; headstrong ; * hurried on with passion 
a. Of motion, action, personal qualities. _ _ 
1382 Wyclif Judg. v. 15 Into hevedl fallynge &£** *" 
xce/s] and helle, he “,af hym silf to p«ry!. 
rlt. No. 349 I. 514 With here hevedy and . lu mows Ian 
ge. 1545 Raynold Byrtk Ma nkyndeV\ ro\ I. ■ (*634 ^ 

at giue so precipitate and heady judgemen hendie 
ORTON Calvin's Inst. n. ii- (1634) ” V^P^t and heady 
it. IS?? Lyly Eu/kues (Arb > r 45 Thathotand heao> 

mor which he is by nature sub.ect vn r> t£ V^ 1 ^ furious 
•w. Wks. (x66o) 249 Carried with . an head} andjj ^ 

peluousnKse. i. L.t luxury 
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b. Of a person. (In early use, also, domineer- 
ing, overbearing (quots. 1494, 1526) ; passionately 
desirons of something, 'keen' -upon (quot. 1540).) 

1494 Fad yak Chron. vn. 342 Noo wonder thoughe y« kyng 
were thushedy or greuouse to y 8 cytie. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de IV. XS31) 70 The fyfthe condicyqn that becometh a 
prynce, is, that he be not heddy to his subgectes. 1526 
Tindale 2 Tim. iii. 4-Traytours. heddy, hye mynded, gredy 
apon voluptousnes more then tne lovers of god. 1540 in 
Strvpe Eccl. Mem. I. App. cxv. 324, I wold have men not 
be heady upon flesh at such times as yt is forbydden them. 
XS45 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 85 Wales being headye, and 
rebelling many yeares agaynst vs. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. xyni. 

§ 205 Mischiefs that may happen . . when a heady Prince 
comes to the Throne. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 184 p 6 
Passions by which the heady and vehement are seduced and 
betrayed. 188S Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch xii, He 
was too heady a man to reason overmuch. 

C. Of a stream or current: Impetuous, violent. 
2599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. i. 34 Neuer came ^Reformation in 
a Flood, With such a heady currance scowling faults. 1636 
Featly Cl avis Myst. xxxii. 428 Like as a headie streame 
glides by the bankes. 3837 Blackw. Mag. XLI. 602 Swept 
. .by the currents of the heady ocean. 

2 . Apt to affect or * go to * the head ; having an 
intoxicating or stupefying quality. 

1577 Harrison England 11. xviti. (1877) 1. 295 There is 
such headie ale. 1652-62 Heyun Cosmogr. if. (1682)^ 128 
All heady and intoxicating Drinks are by Law prohibited. 
3664 Evelyn Sylva II. vit. (1812) II. 161 They are driven 
from their haunts, for a time, by garlic, and other heady 
smells, a 3774 W. Harte Char it. Mason (R.), Both ways 
deceitful is the wine of Power, When, new, 'tis heady, and, 
when old, 'tis sour. 1848 H. Rogers Ess. I. vi. 278^ Just 
the man to be easily intoxicated with this heady liquor. 
2893 Q- [Couch] Delectable Duchy 39 The yellow was out 
on the gorse, with a heady scent like a pineapple's. 

Jig , . 1669 Penn No Cross viii. § 1 His [Nebuchadnezzar] 
Successes and Empire were too Heady for him. 

•fb. Affected in the head *, giddy. Obs.rare. 

3628 Wither Brit. Revtevib. vm. 820 Some sheep are 
headdy ; Some get the staggers ; some the scab. 
f 3 . Having a large head. 06s. rare . 

1552 Huloet, Headye, or hauynge a great heade, capito. 

+ 4 . Of a tenure : In chief (in capite ) ; held direct 
of the crown. 06s. nonce-use. 

3599 Mar st on Sco. Villanit 1. ii. 179 Tenure. .All to be 
headdy, or free-hold at least. 

5 . Comb., as heady-rash, heady-minded adjs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 216 Nor headie-rash pro- 
uoak'd with raging ire. 3598 R. Bernard tr. Terence , 
Hecyra iv. i, What are you so headie-minded that you wish 
the death of the child? 

Heaf. north, dial. [Modification of heft , Haft, 
sbP, v.3.] Accustomed pasture-ground (of sheep). 

c 3525 Survey St. Bees Priory in Monast.Angl. (1821) III. 
579/1 A pasture for shepe upon the morez or hefe called Sand- 
with Marshe. 2852 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. 11. 265 (Cum- 
berland) Some shepherds are at the daily pains of taking a few 
stones of hay. .five or six miles to their sheep-heaf, and thus 
induce the sheep to keep their heaf in all weathers. 2886 Pall 
Mall G . 9 Aug. 4/1 Some of the largest farms have most 
extensive 1 heafs’, and graze from two to four thousand 
sheep. 1894 R. S. Ferguson Hist. West mid. xviii. 200 A 
Herdwick sheep is very much attached to its own *heaf’ 4 or 
that part of the fell where it generally goes. 

Heaft, rare obs. form of Haft sb. 1 
Heake, erron. form of Heck sb. 
t Heaking-time. Obs.rare~ l <. ?Timetodra\v 
in the Haking, or the fish caught in it. 

3599 Nashe Lenten StuJJe 20 Nowit is high heaking-time, 
and bee the windes neuer so easterly aduerse, and the tyde 
fled from vs, wee must violently towe and hale in our re- 
doutable Sophy of the floating Kingdom of Pisces, etc. 

+ Heal, hele, sb. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 1 
hmlu, hifelo, heel, 2-3 heele, 2-6 hole, 2-7 heale, 
4-5 heel(e, 6-7 heal ; also 4 hel, Sc. heile, heyle, 
5 belle, (sele), 5 north., 5-7 Sc. heill, 6 Sc. heil, 
7-8 Sc. heal(l, 9 Sc. hale. [OE. hvdu, hxlo, 
tuvl, conesp. to OS. hHt( MDu. heile), OHG. heili, 
hatli , heli (MHG. heile), Goth. *kailei, - ein , from 
hatl-s, OE. hdl adj. Hale, Whole; one of the 
nbstr. ferns, in WGer. -t, from earlier -in, which in 
OE. changed this ending to -it. Cf. the doublets 
Hail sb. 2 , Hale jA 1 ] 

1 . Sound bodily condition; freedom from sick- 
ness; health. 

a 1000 Crist 1654 J>a:r is .. hzelu butan sare. ciooo Sax. 
Lerchd. I. 342 Him cymS god hxl. C2X75 Lamb. Horn. 
145 ]>er seal beon. .hele wiS-uten unhele. a 3300 Cursor M. 
23465 Hele \Edi11. hel] wit-vten seke or sare. £-3400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh . (E. E. T. S.) 66 Kepyng of 
hele ys mor bettir and mor precious J>an any medicyne. 
1431 E. E. Wills (1882) 87 Beyng yn goode heale and 3m 
my full wittes. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 351 To 
preserue yoyr lord in heele [nme euery deele). 2508 Dun- 
bar Poems iv. 1, I that in heill wes and gtaidnes, Am trublit 
now with gret seiknes. a 3553 Udall Royster D. in. iii. 
(Arb.) 46 He was your right good maister while he was in 
heale. 2606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ciii. 405 That thou 
beest, Pegge, in better heale than I my selfe am now I wish. 
1721 Ramsay Anna. Burchet's Epist. 31 111 wish ye weel, 
And aft in sparkling claret drink your heal. 1795 Burns 
To Mr, Mitchell v. My heal and weal I’ll tak a care o’t. 

b. Recover)' from sickness, healing, cure. (In 
quots. 1470-85, 1687, cure, remedy.) 

CS175 Lamb. Horn. 29 Ane wunde .. o3er hwile hit is on 
wane of his hele. £1*90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 36/514 Heore hele 
buy hadden rljt here, c 3340 Cursor M. 19754 Crist 5yue]>e hele 
of pi wo. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvu. xi, And she myght 
haue a dysshc ful of blood of a mayde. .that blood sholtl be 


her hele. 3687 P. Madan Tunbridge Waters in Harl. Misc. 
(1808) I. 586 A common heal, A free-cost health. 

2 . Well-being, welfare, safety ; prosperity. 

coso Linilisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 47 Gif gie haelo beadas bro'Sero. 
13. . E. E. Allit. P- A. 16 pat wele pat wont watz . . heuen 
my happe & al my hele. C1386 Chaucer Frankl, T. 359 
Arueragus with heele and greet honour . . Is comen hoom. 
1432-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, Where thrugh thin honor 
w orship & thin hele Was lost. 1522 Skelton Why rial to 
Court 768 To cause the commune weale Longe to endure in 
heale. a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. lviii. 14 Revenge, re- 
vert, revive, revest, reveall, My hurt, my hairt, my hope, 
my hap, my heall. 

b. Good heal, welfare, fortune ; whence ME. (to) 
godere hele , to good fortune, to welfare ^fortunately. 

c 3175 Lamb. Horn. 57 Godere hele pu hit scalt iseon. 
c 1205 Lay. 3597 3 ef pu heo pus dalest, to godere pire hade. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 368 pat goder hele al Engelond was 
heo euere ybore. 

c. Evil heal : disaster, harm. (To) evil hele , 
wrotker heal, unfortunately, disastrously. Cf. Hail 
sb . 2 2, Hale sb b. 

CXX75 Lamb, Hcnn. 33 Hwet sei5 pe dusie? to ufele hele 
wes ic iboren. c izo£ Lay. 490 To wroper heore hele 
habbeS heo such were ldon. a 1330 Otuel 21 1 Sarazin, nere 
thou messager Wrother hele come thou her. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 6583 (Trim) Ful euelhele brake pe day. 

3 . Spiritual health, well-being, or healing ; sal- 
vation. Cf. Soul-heal. 

901-9 Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 363 
Ic 3zer mynster on ^estaftolode for mine saule haelo. ciooo 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. g To-dtej pisse hiw-rmdderie ys had 
geworden. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 41 He., bihat us to 
mede eche hele. a 2225 Ancr. R. 430 To alle uolkes heale. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 2.1341 Do me to rest nu seruand pin, For 
nu min ei has sen pin hel. C2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x. 39 
Godd . . has wro3t hele in myddes of pe erthe. 2578 Ps. 
Ixvii. in Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 328 Thy sauing heill and 
righteousnes. 

Heal ^hfl), v. 1 Forms : t heelan, 2-3 hrelen, 
2-6 hele(n, 3 (helien), healen, 4 haile, 4-5 
heel(o, (Sc. heile, heyle, hel), (5 3ele), 6-7 
heale, (Sc, hoil(l), 7- heal. [A Com. Teut. vb. : 
OE. hivlan = OFris. hel a, OS. helian (MDu. 
Helen, heilen , Du. heelcn, LG. Helen), OHG. heilan 
(Ger. heileti ), ON. heil (Sw. 7 ^/a, Da. hele), Goth, 
hailjan, deriv. of hail-s , OTeut, *hailo-z, OS. hdl, 
Hale, Whole.] 

1 . trans. To make whole or sound in bodily con- 
dition ; to free from disease or ailment, restore to 
health or soundness; to cure (of a. disease or wound). 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 8 HmlaS untrume. ^2175 
Lamb. Horn. 91 Heo weren iheled from alle untrumnesse. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13261 He. .heild mani pat war seke. ri325 
Meir. Horn. 130 The prophet Helesius Of leper heled. an 
hethen man. C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 217 He heilys 
sek men And quyknyse dede. 2382 Wyclif Luke iv. 23 
Leeche, heele tni silf. C1400 Maundev. (1839) vi. 69 The 
drye tree . . helep him of the fallynge euyll. c 1450 St. 
Cuthberl (Surtees) 1066. How aungel Raphael helyd his kne. 
1607 Shaks. Timon n. 1. 24, 1 . . must not breake my backe, 
to heale his finger. 1842 Tennyson Morte cTArth. 264 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 3846 Trench 
Mirac. Introd. (1862) 20 Christ, healing a sick man with 
his word. 

b. absol. To perform or effect a cure. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp . Matt. xii. 10 Ys hyt alyfed to hmlenne 
[cii6o Hatton G. to hzelen] on reste-dagum? ciooo Sax. 
Leechd. I. 342 Wio eagena dymnysse genim foxes geallan. . 
hyt haslep. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Symon 4 Judas 32 Of 
fewire and parlesy, Vith w r ord pu heihs. c 2400 Maundev. 
(1839) xi. 124 pe Oyle.. helep of many sykenesses. c 2450 tr. 
Dc Imitatione in. Iv. 132 pe heuenly leche of soules, pat 
smytist & helist. i6xx Bible Deut. xxxii. 39, I wound, and 
I heale. 1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 234 As Poison heals, in 
just proportion us’d. 1827 Kedle Chr. JF. Visit. Sick iii, As 
if one prayer could heal. 

c. spec. To touch for the ‘ king’s evil 

1503-4 in Pegge Curialia Misc. (18x6) 127 For heling 3 
seke folks 20. o . . for heling 2 seke folks 33. 4. 2661 Pepys 

Diary 13 Apr., I went to the Banquet-house, and there saw 
the King heale. 

2 . To cure (a disease) ; to rest ore to soundness 
(a wound) ; also to heal up, over. Also absol. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 2 Dzet hig ..haeldun [c 1x60 
Hattoti G. helden] adle, and aelce untrumnysse. c 1205 Lay. 
I 23072 For heo scuide mid haleweie helen [c 1275 heale] his 
wunden. 2308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi. (2495) 209 
To kepe helthe and to heele sykenesse. £1450 Golagros <$- 
Gaw. 882 Thai hynt of his harnese, to helyn his wound. 
2590 Spenser E. Q. iii. v. 42 O foolish physick. .That heales 
up one, and makes another wound ! 1676 Wiseman Snrg. 
(J.), A fontanel had been made in the same leg, which he 
w'as forced to heal up. 2781 Cowper Expostulation. 153 
They saw distemper healed, and life restored. 2863 Whyte 
Melville Gladiators ix. (1864) 62 Mere scratches, skin deep, 
and healed over now. 

3 . fig. To restore (a person, etc.) from some 
evil condition or affection (as sin, grief, disrepair, 
unwholesomeness, danger, destruction) ; to save, 
purify, cleanse, repair, mend. 

4:825 Vesp. Psalter cxlvii. 3 Se haele5 ge5reste on heortan. 
ciooo Ags. Ps. (Spl.) xliii. 4 [xliv. 3) (Bosw.pEarm heorane 
hadp hig. c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 95 He ne com na to demane 
moncun.. ac to helenne. C3205 Lay. 1587X 3>Gch pi wxrc 
ta ruined wall] luele. 1382 Wycuf 2 Chron. vii. 14, 1 schal 
• - ben mercyable to the synnes of hem, and helyn their lond. 
*535 Coverdale 2 Kings ii. 22 So the water was healed. 
2650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1834) 190 Let it alone, and 
the thing will heal itself. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe ir. xii. Our 
ship was . . healed of all her leaks. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
iii. 49 Heal me with your pardon. 


b. To cure, repair, amend (any evil condition 
compared to a disease or wound). 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 273 Elch sinne.,bute hit be here 
forgieue oSer mid bote iheled. * 34 ° Hampole Pr. Come. 
1724 be gastly woundes of syn Thurgh penaunce may be 
heled. 1526 Pilgr. Pcif. (W. de W. 2532) G b, Sacramentes 
of the chirche : the whiche cureth, releueth & helethall de- 
fautes. 2600 Shaks. A. V. L. lit. v._ 1x7 Faster then his 
tongue Did make offence, his eye did heale it vp. 1720 
Ozele Vcrtot's Rom. Rep. II. xiv, 348 Octavia, Antony’s 
Wife and Csesar’s Sister.. at various Times, heal’d up their 
Breaches. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 235. Something 
might have been done to heal the lacerated feelings., of the 
Irish gentry. 2887 Trevelyan in Times 7 Mar. 10/6 The 
breach in our ranks might be healed tomorrow. 

4 . intr. (for rejl .) To become whole or sound; 
to recover from sickness or a wound ; to get well. 
(Said of the person, of the part affected, or of a 
wound or sore.) 

a 1375 Joseph A rim. 681 pe arm helede a-3eyn hoi to |>e 
stompe. a 2400-50 Alexander 2817, I sail hele all in hast. 
2530 Palsgr. 595/1 Whan thy wounde begynneth to heale, 
it wyll ytche. 1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. in. iii. 229 Those 
wounds heale ill, that men doe giue themselues. 1803 Med, 
Jml. IX. 432 He suffered the issues to he^l. 1888 Garden- 
ing 11 Feb. 685/1 The incisions in the crowns soon heal over. 

Heal, v. 2 , to cover : see Hele vfi 

Heal(e, dial, forms of Hale a. 

Hea'laMe, a. rare — [f. Heal r/. 1 + -able.] 

That may be healed ; curable, remediable. 

1570 Levins Mattip. 2/26 Healeable, sanabilis. x6:x 
Cotgr., Guarissable , healeable, cureable, recouerable. 

Heal-all (hrljgl). [f. Heal v. + All. Cf. 
All-heal.] 

1 . Something that heals or is reputed to heal all 
diseases ; a universal remedy ; a panacea. Also fig. 

2577 B. Googe Here slack's Husb. iv. (1586) 191 It was 
called in the olde time Panacea ox Healeal. a 1878 Lewes 
Study Psychol. (1879) *5° Forgiveness is contemplated as a 
heal-all. 1891 Lit. World 4 Sept. 159 Unlike many other 
popular economic heal-alls, co-operation does not involve 
any fundamental economic fallacy. 

2 . Herb. A popular name of various plants, in- 
cluding Rhodiola rosea, Valeriana officinalis , Pru- 
nella vulgaris , and Collin sonia canadensis . 

* 8 53 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 82 (Britt. & Holl.) 
Rhodiola rosea. Often to be met with in gardens, where it 
is sometimes called Heal-all, for the leaves are applied to 
recent cuts of a slight nature. 2884 Miller Plant-n., Heal- 
all, Collinsonia canadensis and Rhodiola rosea . 

+ HeaT-bite. Obs. [f. as prec. + Bite r£.] 
= Heal-dog, q.v. 

Heald (hfld). Weaving, [app. the same word 
as OE. ii (pehl, h(fe/d, h(fel, ON. hafald, a deriv. of 
*hafjan, hfjbban, h(f- to raise, with instrumental 
suffix ; cf. OE. nidi, ME. nedel, and nelde, needle. 
But the OE. word appears to be applied to the 
threadsof the warp or woof themselves.] = Heddle. 

a 700 Epitial Gloss. 602 Liciatorium , hebild [Corpus 
hebelgyrdj. c 725 Corpus Gloss , ( O . E. T.) 1232 Licium , 
hebela. Licia, hebeldOred. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 320 
GewriS to anum hefel-J>raede. c 1050 Supp. /Elfric's Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 187/13 Licium , hefeld. 1483 Cath . Angl. 
181/1 An Helde, trama. 2760 Sficcif. Patent J. Stell No. 
753 The lashes, harness or healds which contain the warp. 
1824 Ann. Reg. 270* An improved method of making healds 
to be made in the weaving of cotton, silk, woollen, and other 
cloths. 2851 Art Jml. Illustr. Catal. p. vii**/* Placed 
in the healds or ‘ heddles ’ of the loom. 2864 Chambers’ 
Encycl. VI. 189 Jn the case of plain weaving the threads of 
the warp are divided alternately by the loops of each heald. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as heald-cord, -knitter , -ing, 
-machine, -maker, -shaft, -thread, -yarn. 

2851 in Illustr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 118 [Occupa- 
tions of the people] heald maker, heald knitter. 1862 
Chambers' Encycl. V. 276 The manufacture of heald yarns 
. . employs the chief attention of several, manufacturers. 
1864 Ibid. VI. 189 Six heald-threads and six warp-threads 
are shown. 287a Tolhausen Technol. Diet., Heald-cord, 
cross string.. embarbe. 

Heald, var. Hield v. to lean, incline to one side. 

Heald(e, obs. forms of Hold v. 

tHeal-dog. Obs. [f. Heal v. + Dog.] A 
name formerly given to species of Alyssum, called 
also heal-bitc. 

*55* Turner Herbal 1. C j a, Alysson of Dioscorides and 
Plyny may be named in English helebyte or heledog, of 
the property that it hath in helyng of the bityng of madde 
dogges. 3597 Gerardc Herbal 11. cxvifi. § 2. 380 Mad- 
woort or Moonewoort is called . . of some Heale dog. xfixx 
Cotgr., Alysson , the hearbe Mad wort, .heale dog. 

Healed (hfld), ppi. a. [f. Heal v . 1 + -ed h] 
Restored to health, cured. Also fig. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 13863 Iesus. .Jxir spak he wit bis heeld 
man. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 167, I am loth to gall 
a new-heard wound, a 2832 A. Knox Rem. II. 150 To 
give evidence of a healed mind. 

t HeaTend. Ohs. Forms : 1-3 litclend, 1 
helend(o, halendo, 3helind(e, halind.healend, 
-ent. [OE. hilend, hilend = OS. heljand, heleand, 
h eland, OHG., MHG. heilant , G. he Hand : sub- 
stantival form of pres. pple. of OE. hilau OTeut. 
*hailjan to heal, save.] One that ‘heals’ or saves; 
the Saviour. In OE. regularly used instead of the 
proper name Jesus. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. i. t Her is on cneorisse-boc 
hrelendes crimes dauides suna. Ibid. 16 Se hadend \>c is 
Senrmned crist. cxooo /Elfric Horn. II. 2x4 Iesus is 
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Ebreisc nama, l»a2t is on Leden * Saluator and on Englisc 
‘ Hariend'. CX175 Lamb . Horn. 3 pe helend nehlechede 
to-\vard ierusalem. cxxoo Ormin 3355 5 »w iss borenn nu 
to da33 Hzelennde off Jure sinness. C1205 Lay. 9144 A child 
. .J>at scolde beon ihaten Halend [CX275 Helare]. ax 225 
Ancr. R. xi2pe luuewurSe Louerd 3nd helinde, ofheouene. 

Healer 1 (hrlw). [f. Heal ®.i + -ebL] 

1. One who heals (wounds, diseases, the sick, 
etc.) ; a leach, doctor ; also, one who heals spirit- 
ual infirmities ; in early use, Saviour = prec. 

c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 83 }ef he hefde on his moder ibroken 
hire meidenhad, ne mihte nawiht brekere bon icloped 
helere. c 1275 Passion Lord 115 in Old Eng. Mtsc. 40 He 
com to pe Gywes .. And chepte heom to sullen, vre helare. 
CX440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xliv, This 
name Jhesu is nou3t elles for to saye upon englisshe but 
heler. 16x1 Bible Isa. Hi. 7 , 1 will not be a healer. 1680 
Otway Complaint (R.), In vain you strive To act a healer’s 
part. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. Middle Ages 1. 9 
Healers of the sick in their hospitals. 

2. A healing substance ; a remedy. 

x 5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 43 Terre of hym-selfe is to kene, 
and is a fretter, and no healer. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. 
It. xxv. 151 The said Hearb .. is an extraordinary healer. 
X674 R. Godfrey Inj. <5- A b. Pkystck 5 This can no waies 
be better, and safelier done than by Spirituous, Valiant, and 
Innocent Healers, seconded by a regular Diet. 

Healer 2 : see Heler, coverer. 

Healewei, -wi, van of Halewei, Obs. 
Healfang : see Halsfakg, Obs. 
t Healful, a. Obs. Forms : see Heal sb, [f. 
Heal sb. 4- -ful.] Fraught with health, well-being, 
safety, salvation ; wholesome, salutary. 

c 1340 Ham pole Prose Tr. i Ihesu es als mekyll to be 
mene als saueoure or helefull. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Pelagia 206 [He] Iniungit hyr heileful pennance. 1387 
Trevisa Higdctt (Rolls) I. 305 pis lond hap hoot wellesand 
heleful. ^1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 67 pe Ewangels, in 
pe whilk es helefull teching and sothefastnes. a X563 Bale 
S el. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 122 Healful remedies to know and 
to withstand the privy suggestions and the apert temptations 
of the fiend. 

HeaTing, vbl. sb? [f. Heal z/.i + -ing J.] 

1. The action of the vb. Heal ; restoration to 
health ; recovery from sickness ; curing, cure. 

c xooo Gosp. Nicod. x, Ne be haelinge, ne be reste daga 
gewemminge. C1340 Cursor M. 13871 (Trin.) Of sekenes 
bastou helynge. c 1400 Lanfranc’ s Cimrg. 68 Of pis heel- 
yng .. hise neijeboris hadden greet wondir. 1546 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. (1867) 71 It is yll healyng of an olde sore. x6xx 
Bible Nahum in. 19 There is no healing of thy bruise : thy 
wound is grieuous. i860 Ellicott Life Our Lord v. 2x3 
Numerous healings . .performed in the plain of Gennesareth. 
1880 Daily Neivs 7 Dec. 5/4 The wound is already showing 
signs of healing. 

b. spec. The touching by English sovereigns for 
the king’s evil. 

(An Office for the Healing was formerly often printed with 
the Prayer-book. A MS. copy, said to be of 1559, is in the 
Bodleian Library.) 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1082/4 Lost in the Banketing-house 
at Whitehall.. presently after the Healing, a Ring, with an 
Onyx-Stone. X707 Bk. Com, Prayer Y vi {title), At the 
Healing. 1876 Blunt Annot. P. B. 580 The Office used at 
the Healing. Ibid., Two silver touch-pieces for distribution 
at the healing. 

2. trails f and fig . Mending, reparation ; restora- 
tion of wholeness, well-being, safely, or prosperity; 
spiritual restoration, salvation. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 19 Fulht of fonstan healunge. x6n 
Bible Mal.iv, 2 Vnto you that feare my Name, shaH the 
Sunne of righteousnesse arise with healing in his wings. 
1704 F. Fuller Med. Gyntn. (1711) xoo It seems to promise 
enough, and carry more Healing with it. x86x May Const. 
Hist. i. (1882) I. 9 A new reign .. was favourable to the 
healing of political differences. 

3 . alt rib. and Comb., as healing action, art ; 
healing-box, the box containing the chrism for 
unction (Ogilvie, 1885); f healing- coin, -gold, 
the money given to those that were touched for 
the king's evil ; healing-pyx = healing-box. 

1683 Treasury Warrant 17 Nov. (Halliwell)j Privy purse 
healing-gold £ 500. xBz4 Scott St. Ronan's vii. It covered 
more of the healing science than the gowns of a whole 
modern university. 1857 Chambers' Inform. I. 777 If the 
healing action is languid, some stimulating ingredient may 
be added. 1857 Mayne Reid War Trail xxvii. 124 Ample 
practice in the healing art. 

Healing, vbl. sb?, covering : see Heling. 
Hea'ling, ppl. a. [f. Heal v. + -ing 2 .] 

1. That heals or cures ; curative ; salutary. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvn. xxtv. (1495) 618 The 
apples of the cypresse tree . . ben soure and heelyng. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. iv. Hi. 156 To the succeeding Royalty he 
leaues The healing benediction, ifiix Bible Jer. xxx. 13 
Thou hast no healing medicines. X7xa-i4 Pote Rape Lock 
iv. 56 A branch of healing Spleenwort in bis hand. 1824 
Scott St. Ronan's i. An analysis of the healing waters. 

2 . transf. and fig. 

1659 Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 331, I should be glad that 
this question might be a healing question among us. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 290 To whom with healing^ words Adam 
reply’d. 1701 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. 11. i. 535 By his 
Concurrence, Help, and healing Counsels To stop those 
wounds. 176 7 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. iii. 228 He 
made the following mild and healing speech to them. 
a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 28s Some Lords. .came 
down to give a healing vote. 

3. Of a wound : That cicatrizes or closes. 

1857 Chambers' Inform. I. 777 The best dressing, for 
a healing wound. 1888 Daily News 4 Oct. 6/2, I saw six. . 
healing sores on the left forehead. 


4 . Comb. : healing blade, leaf, (a) the Com- 
mon House-leek, Sempervivttm tcctorum ; (b) the 
Greater Plantain, Plantago major ; healing-herb, 
the Common Comfrey, Symphytum officinale ; 
t healing-horn, ? hartshorn ; • healing-oil, the 
chrism used in the rite of extreme unction (Lee 
Gloss. Eccl. &= Lilurg. Terms'). 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 317 Ivory, Furs, Musks, Sables, 
healing-horns, Bezarstones, etc., come not there from Beasts ? 
J 799 Ess. Highland Soc. III. 389 (Jam.) The uniformly 
successful treatment of sheep affected with this disorder 
»• hy giving them a decoction of the Dewcup and Healing 
leaf boiled in buttermilk. 1877 A. \V. Bennett tr. Thomi's 
Struct. Bot. (188.2) 43 In direct contrast to the generating tis- 
sues are the healing-tissues, tuberous tissues, or cork-tissues. 
Hence HeaTingly adv. 

.1864 in Webster. x886 Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid III. 
ii. 39 The lovely common sights of early morning touch 
heahngly upon his bruised brain. 

t Healless, a. Obs. In 4-5 heleles. [f. Heal 
sb. + -less.] Deprived of health or well-being. - 
CX374 Chaucer Troylusx. 1593 Howmyght a wyghtin 
torment and in drede, And heleles [eel. 1561 healelesse] yow 
sende as yet gladnesse. 

Healm, -et, obs. forms of Helm, Helmet. 

+ Healme. Obs . [a. obs. F. heaultne, heattme 
helmet, 1 the Helmet cherrie, Heart-cherrie, French 
cherrie 1 (Cotgr.) : see Helm.] A kind of cherry. 

1574 Hyll Planting 86 Ye may well begin to graffe . . at 
Christmas . .and principally the healme or great Cherrie. 
X575 Art 0/ Planting 15 The great healme cherry. 

■f Healmier. Obs. fa. obs. F. healmier , heaul - 
inter ‘ the Heart-cherrie tree * (Cotgr.), f. prec.] 

1575 Art of Planting 15 The great Cherry (called Heal- 
mier). 


+ Healness. Obs. In 3 heilnesse. [OE. 
heebies, f. Jixlc, by-form of hdl whole + -ness.] 
Welfare; salvation. 

c 897 K. JElfred Gregory’s Past - xxxvi. 246 Nu is hier- 
sumnesse tima & nu sint haelnessedagas. c X250 Gen. <)• Ex. 
2068 Heilnesse and blisse is 3 er-in. 

Healp, obs. form of Help. 

Healsfang: see Halsfang. 

Healsome, a. Obs. exc. Sc. [ME. helsum , 
f. hele. Heal sb. health + -some. Cf. Halesome ; 
Ger. heilsam , ON. heilsamri] Wholesome, salu- 
tary; healthful. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Cecile 150 Sene J>at J>u Has trewit 
heilesum consei now. 0x400 Apol. Loll. 6 It is helsum to 
pope . . hat he peple be rijtly enformid, how J>ei owe to 
accept he pope as he vicar of Crist, c 1450 Henryson Mor. 
Fab. 3 Helsome and good to mans sustenance, c X560 A. 
Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xv. t Vp, helsum hairt ! thy rutis 
rats, and lowp t 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. 92 The heal- 
some parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s food. 

Hence Healsomeness, wholesomeness. 

x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, The healsomeness of the food. 

Health (hel>), sb. Forms : i lirolp, 3-5 helj>e, 
4-5 hooltho (elth(e), 4-6 helth(e, 6 hoaltho 
(hellthe), 6- health. [OE. hxlfi = OHG. heilida, 
-itha,-idha-.—Vl Ger. type *haili}a, f. hail-s Whole, 
Hale : see -th.] 

1. Soundness of body ; that condition in which 
its functions are duly and efficiently discharged. 

cxooo jFlfric Horn, II. 540 Ure lichamana h?el 5 e we 
awendaS to leahtrum. c 1205 Lay. 29992 pa weoren iEluri- 
ches wunden. .alle iheled,ahhe helSe was neo’Sered for lurre 
of his monnen. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 298 pe fyfte 
[pouerte] is moder of helthe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
190 b/x A preest . . had lost the heithe of one of his handes 
that he myght synge no rnasse.^ 1559 Mirr. Mag . , Salisbury 
xxxvi, Whan helth and welth is hyest. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, in. i. 82 All health vnto my gracious Soueraigne. 1626 
Massinger Rom. Actor v. ii, I, that feel myself in health 
and strength. 1709 Addison TatlerTZo. 75 I* 3 With a.. 
Flush of Health in his Aspect. 1815 Jane Austen Emma 
v, One hears sometimes of a child being ‘the picture of 
health ’ ; now Emma always gives me the idea of being the 
complete picture of grown-up health. 1851 Carpenter Man. 
P/iys. (ed. 2) 253 Tne accumulation of nutritive matter in 
the blood is so far from being a condition of health, that it 
powerfully tends to produce disease. 

2 . By extension, The general condition of the 
body with respect to the efficient or inefficient dis- 
charge of functions : usually qualified as good, bad, 
weak, delicate , etc. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. iv, Your lady .. is in 
perfect health. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. ix. 26 Her erased 
helth. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Church Porch xxiii, 
Amidst their sickly healths. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vot. III.) 34 Ignorant of the state of your health. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia iii. 32 The ill health of her uncle had 
hitherto prevented her. x8oz Med. Jml. VIII. 210 She 
enjoyed very tolerable health. 78Z7 G ; Beau clerk Jonm. 
Marocco xvi. 190 Our healths slightly improved. 

b. Bill of health : see Bill sb. 3 10 ; formerly in 
Scotch Law, an application by an imprisoned 
debtor to be allowed to live out of prison, on the 
ground of bad health (Bell Viet. Law Scot l.). Board 
of Health, ( a ) in the United Kingdom : a Govern- i 
ment Board which existed 1 848-58 for the control 
of matters affecting the public health : its duties are 
now discharged by the Local Government Board ; 
(/1) in the United States : the name of boards of 
commissioners for controlling sanitary, matters, 
esp. in reference to contagious and infectious 
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diseases. Office, Officer of Health : see health- 
office, - officer in 8. 

1617 Moryson I tin. r. 74 Hee must bring to the Confines 
a certificate of his health.. Neither will the Officers of health 
in any case dispence with him. Ibid. 252 Appoint chiefe men 
to the office of providing for the publike health, calling the 
place where they meete, the Office of Health. 

+ 3 . Healing, cure. Obs. 

c 1000 ./Elfric Horn. II. 28 Gif we wyllacS ealle Sa wundra 
and bielSa awritan . . ^efremode )>urh Sone wuldorfullan 
cySere Stephanum. 1382 Wyclif Acts iv. 22 The man. .in 
the which this sygne of heelthe was inaad. — 1 Cor. xii. 9 
To another, grace of heelthis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
88 b/z Holy oylle. .moche vayllable to thelthe ofsykenesses 
of many men. 1555 Eden Decades 74 The diseased woman 
obteyned healthe of the fluxe of her bludde. 

4 . Spiritual, moral, or mental soundness or well- 
being; salvation, arch. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. III. 236 pam arist rihtwisnysse sunne, 
and hmlp is on hyre fifterum. £-1250 Old Kent. Serin, ii 
Old Eng. Misc. 32 Greded gode . . pet he us yeue gostliche 
helpe in ure saule. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxvifij. x The Lord 
my luting and myn helthe. — Luke ii. 30 Myn y3en ban 
seyn thin helthe. *526 Tindale Luke xix. 9 lesus sayd 
vnto hym : This daye is healthe come vnto this housse. 1532 
Bk. Com. Prayer Gen. Confess., There is no health in vs. 
x6i6 R. C. Times* Whistle iv. 1620 He hath made sale of 
his soules dearest health. 1744 Harris Three Treat. 111. xi. 
(1765) 185 That Health, that Perfection of a Social State. 
1887 Edna Lyall Knt.-Errant xxiii. 224 As you value the 
health of your own souls. 

t 5 . Well-being, welfare, safety ; deliverance. 
c xsgo Gen. $ Ex. 2344 Ic am iosep, drede 5 3U no3t, for 
sure helde or hider brojt. X382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xxiii. 12 
He smoot the Philisteis, arid the Lord made a greet heelth. 
*535 Coverdale i Sam. xiv. 45 Ionathas..that hath done 
so greate health in Israel this night. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. 
iv. 40 Be thou a Spirit of health, or Goblin damn’d. <rx6xi 
Chapman Iliad xv. 683 There is no mercy in the wars, your 
healths He in your hands. 

\ b. Evil health', bad luck, hurt, disaster. Obs. 
C1477 Caxton Jason 30 Thenne cam agaynst him the 
king of Poulane, but that' was to his euill helthe. c 1500 
Me lu sine xxxvi. 287 To theire euyl helthe they haue ie- 
countred geffray. 

6. A salutation or wish expressed for a person’s 
welfare or prosperity ; a toast drunk in a person’s 
honour. See also Drink v. 14. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. m. ii. 171 Hee calls for wine, a 
health quoth he. 1602 Marston Ant. $ Mel. iv. Wks. 
1856 I, 46 Your drunken healths, your houts and shouts, 
Your smooth God save’s. 1675 Cocker Morals 9 By drink- 
ing others healths, to lose their own. 17x3 Addison Cato 
11. ii, Caisar sends health to Cato. 1795 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Convention Bill Wks. 1812 III. 378, I like not 
healths ; too oft they carry treason. 1853 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xvii. IV. 7 As often as any of the., princes proposed a 
health, the kettle drums and trumpets sounded, 
f 7 . Healthiness, wholesomeness, salubrity. Obs. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 13 Bretayne passep 
Irlond in faire weder and nobilte but no^t in hel);e. 

8. at t rib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as health- 
culture, - drop , -recuperation, -token ; b. obj. and 
obj. gen., as health-building, -drinker, -ing, -giver, 
-seeker, - wishing ; health-bearing, - boding , -giving, 
-hunting, - promising -restoring, -saving adjs. ; c. 
instrumental, as health-flushed, -proud adjs. d. 
Special Comb. : health-board = Board of Health ; 
health exhibition, a public exhibition of sanitary 
appliances and the like ; health-guard, an officer 
appointed to enforce quarantine regulations (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867) ; health laws, the statutes 


egulating general sanitary conditions by the ap- 
>ointment of Boards of Health (Bouvier Law Diet . 
[856) ; + health-offering, peace offering; health- 
iffice, the department haring the administration 
>f the health laws; health-officer, an officer 
barged with the administration of the health laws 
nd sanitary inspection ; health-resort, a place 
o which people resort for the benefit of their 
lealth ; health-roll, a list showing the state of 
lealth of a company of people, as of a ship’s crew. 
1888 Miss A. K. Green Behind Closed Doors iii, He is on 
he *Health Board. 1598 Sylvester Du Bar/as 11. ii. 1. A nz 
83 O sacred 01 ive!. .*Health-boad ing branch. T89S Westm. 
'as. 5 Aug. 6/3 The time that you can devote to *heaUh- 
uilding. 1552 Huloet, *Health causynge .. sospitahx. 
606 Marston Fannie iv. Wks. 1856 II. 72 Favour- wearers, 
annet-mongers, 'health-drinkers. 1633 PrynNE Histrio- 
Tastix Title-p., Sundry particulars concerning Dancing, 
)icing, *H ealthdrinking. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mob vi. 52 
Fntil pure *health-drops, from the cup of joy, Fail like a 
cw of balm upon the world. 1884 Nature 388/2 Prepara - 
ons for . . the International ^Health Exhibition. * 3 °* 
Wyclif Ps. lxiv. pxv]. 6 God, oure *helthe jiuere. x8Sz Ldna 
pYall Donovan xxi. (1887) 257 It drew him away the 
lought of weakness and soul-dtsease to t * ,c . 
iver. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. =36 Tht oi«tt 
hysickc of thy *hea!th.giuin g oyre. JS76 JbsemMfin- 
'.S. VI. Iv. 433 Hcalth-givina truth. »S3S CoiMDAL. 
;«*. rfi'ii. 27 The prestes shal offre thetrhurH'offhn gesar^ 
lealthoffringes vpon .J- aulter. JM. 

I56 Bouvier Law Diet. I. 561 Health up.ee , 

'an officer invested with power to en forcel , j-^ t 

I04 tr. Vol>,'y* Vir.v Soil U. S. The' tagiv .hment 

• bMtettoes ind -healthy ffices. «8So 
(1865) 116/1 Itis ridiculous that a 
Seer . . should be uppo.n.ed by popubr 
OLL.EK Art Torment rfj “ Mak . e ln r. No 

her 3S *heafth P rewrt S “ ch > 
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combination of hygienic advantages. i8gt Freeman* Sk.fr. 
French Trav. 181 Royat, a village which has become a 
health-resort. 1715 Rowe Lady Jane Gray 1. i, [He] 
Try’d ev’ry ^health-restoring herb and gum. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Ex pi. I. xx. 256 His * health -roll makes a sorry 
parade. 1888 M. B. Edwards Parting of Ways III. xi. 179 
A .. ^health-saving invention. 1883 W. H. Bishop House 
Merck. Prince iii. (1885) 40 They went .. to the ^health 
springs of Colorado and Florida. 1886 Annie Edwardes 
Playwright' s Dau. iL 21 The companion of her father’s 
Italian *'heaUh-\vande rings. 1613 Selden On Drayton 
Wks. III. 838 (Jod.) An usual ceremony among the Saxons 
. .as a note of ^health- wishing. 

+ Health, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] inlr. To drink 
a health or healths. Also to health it. 

1611-1696 [see Healthing vbt. sb. 2]. 1633 Heywood 

Eng. Trav. iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 72 Goe, health it freely for 
my good successe. 1636 W. Sampson V<nv Breaker n. i, 
They now are healthing, and carrowsing deepe. 

HeaTtheries, sb. pi. colloq. [f. Health sb. + 
-ery.] A name familiarly given to the Health 
Exhibition held in London in 1884 ; suggested by 
the Fisheries of the preceding year. 

1884 Daily News 30 May, The Sbakspeare show, .will be 
more attractive to poetic souls than the Healtheries. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. 2/i If the Fisheries spoiled the early 
Promenades last year, it is probable that the Healtheries 
will do so with these.. this year. 

Healthful (he’lpful), a . [f. Health jA+-fdl.] 

1 . Promoting or conducive to bodily health; 
health-giving, wholesome, salubrious. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xii. *'1495) 473 Mount 
Effraym was most helthfull in ayre. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 180 These famous, and helthfull rivers, the 
Rhine, Danuby. 1694 Acc. Scv. Late Voy. ». (17x1) 212 
The Country seems much subject to Earthquakes, else very 
healthful 1709-10 Steele Tatler No. 128 ? 4 Cleanliness 
and healthful Industry wait on all your Motions. 1877 
ThOROLD in Gd. Words XVIII. 16/1 The cheapest ana 
healthfullest route.. is by steamer. 

b. Bestowing, promoting, or conducive to moral 
or spiritual welfare or prosperity; salutary, saving. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. iii. 32 He offride for helthe of the 
man an helthful sacrifice [hostiam salutarem\ c 1410 Love 
Bonavent. Mirr. (Gibbs MS.) If. 121 In pat furst makynge 
of pis helpfullesacramente. 1560 Becon New Caiech. Wks. 
1844 II. 201 His glorious passion and healthful death. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 281 King Gregorie .. 
setis out helthfull and gud lawis. 1642 Declar. Lords % Com. 
23 Nov. 2 Healthfull for the present State of this Kingdome. 
1862 D. Wilson Preh.Man ll.xxiii. 369 Healthful elements 
of European civilization. 

2 . Of persons, their actions, etc. : Full of or 
characterized by health ; enjoying good health ; 
healthy. Now rare. 

1530 Cover dale Spir. Perlc xv. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 138 
When a man hath been a long season healthful and without 
any manner of sickness. 1667 D’chess N ewcastle Life Dk. 
N. (1886) III. 208 By this temperance he finds himself very 
healthful. 1754-81 Johnson L. P., Cave, He was generally 
healthful, ana capable of much labour. 1862 Miss Yonge 
C'tess Kate i. (1880) 2 Kate was tall, skinny, and brown, 
though perfectly healthful. 

b. Marked by intellectual or moral soundness. 

x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. it. i. 319 Such an exploit haue I in 
hand Ligarius, Had you a healthfull eare to heare of it. 
1744 Armstrong Prcserv. Health 1. (R.), In healthful body 
how A healthful mind the longest to maintain. 1831 
Macaulay Ess., Ld. Nugent's Hampden (1887) 2 °5 A mind 
so great so healthful and so well proportioned. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 14 Nov. 5/7 The Chinese will continue to be 
a clog upon the healthful progress of the world. 


Healthfully, adv . [f. Healthful a. + -ly 2.] 
In a healthful manner : see the adj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xvitt. Ixxiv. (1495) 829 A 
wesell brent to asshes is helthfully done in medycyn. 1581 
Marbeck. Bk. of Notes 74 They therby are stirred to hate 
themselues, ana so are healthfullie killed, a 1642 Sir W. 
Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 394/1 The Island [isj 
Healthfully seated. <2x687 Petty Pol. Arit/t. vi. (1691) 97 
New England.. where People live long, and healthfully. 
a 1791 Wesley Hush, <5- Wives v. Wks. 1811 IX. 81 An ad- 
monition . .healthfully sharp, a 1864 Hawthorne S. Felton 
(1879) 14 Living healthfully in the open air. 

Hea’lthfulness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
condition or quality of being healthful; wholesome- 
ness, salubrity, healthiness. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, iv. xiii. 86 They refreshe 
their body, so muche as sufiiseth for life and healthfulnesse. 
a 1568 Coverdale Ghostly Ps. 1. Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 575 
Thou God of all my healthfulnesse. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anittt. fy Mitt. Introd., According to the healthfulnesse of 
the place, in which they live. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon i. 
(1B64) 20 The healthfulness of the climate. 1878 Bayne 
Purit. Rev. iv. no Solid ability and moral healthfulness. 

HeaTthily, cidv. [f. Healthy a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a healthy manner. 

1632 Sherwood, Healthfully, or healthilie, sainement , 
salnbrement, salutairement. . *726 Leoni A Bert is A rchit. 
I. 3/2 Where they might live the most healthily. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men , Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 333 Beh- 
men is healthily and beautifully wise, notwithstanding the 
mystical narrowness. 1868 Lynch Rivulet cxlvii. ii. His 
wind, that blowetb healthily, Thy sicknesses to heal. 
Healthiness, [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Healthy 
quality or condition, salubrity: see the adj. 

1670 Narborough Jrnl. in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. 1. (17:1) 
96 A good Testimony of the healthiness of the Country. 
vj^ZAttscn's Voy. 313 All these advantages were greatly en- 
hanced by the healthiness of its climate. 1884 Seeley in 
Con/emfi. Rev. Oct. 503 ‘ Werther *. .has certainly no advan- 
tage in healthiness of tone. 

t Hea’ltliing, vbL sb. [f. Health sb. or xl] 


1 . The furthering or imparting of health, rare. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions xlv. (1887) 298 The helping, and 
healthing of all studentes. 

* 2 . The drinking of healths ; toasting. 

1611 Bp. Hall Serm. xxiv. Wks. 1837 V. 324 What bouz- 
ing, and quaffing, and whiffing, and healthing b there. 
1654 Trapp Comm. Estherx. 8 This detestable healthing and 
carousing too too common in all parts of Christendom. 1696 
O. Heywood Let. in Thorcsby's Corr. (Hunter) I. 229, 
I prefer this exercise to ranting, railing, healthing. 
f Hea-lthist. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Health sb. + 
-1ST.] One who is addicted to drinking healths. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. 1. i. § s.The Greeks drink in 
small cruses at the beginning of their feasts, and in large 
bowls at the latter end : an order ill imitated by the lavish 
Healthists of our time. 

Healthless (hei]iles) ; rt. Now«j>£. [see - less.] 

1 . Without health, out of health ; destitute of 
bodily, mental, or spiritual health ; unhealthy. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 97 Why doe I seeke 
to heate my helthlesse hart ? 1635 Quarles Embl. in. iii. 

(1718) 139 Restore health to my healthless soul. 1651-3 Jer. 
Taylor Serm. for Year 1. xiii. 165 It may be for the lust of 
thy youth thou hast a healthlesse old age. 1857 Mrs. 
Mathews Tea-t. Talk I. 48 [Her]. healthless condition had 
kept her many years in painful retirement. 

2 . Not conducive to health ; unwholesome, in- 
salubrious. 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living 1. i. § 16 Like him whose 
..meat [is] nothing but sauces ; they are healthless charge- 
able, and useless. 1855 Singleton Virgil 1 1 . 354 Wnodwell 
In.. ancient Pyrgi, and Gra vises healthless. 

Hence Hea*ltlilessness,imhealthiness; unwhole- 
someness. 

1655 Jer. Taylor Unum Necess . vi. § 7 (R.) There is such 
a certain healthlesness in many things to all. .that to supply 
a need is to bring a danger. x66o Duct. Dubit. 11. 
M.-viii. § 7 Fasting, .is the best, .unless it be altered by the 
inconveniences or healthlessness of the person. 

Healthsome (he*lpst>m), a. Now rare. [f. 
Health sb. + -some.] 

+ 1 . Full of health ; possessing good health ; 
healthy. Obs. 

1563 Homilies n. Sacrament 1. (1859) 444 A stomach .. 
which is healthsome and sound. 1635 R. Carew in Lismore 
Papers (1888) Ser. 11. III. 225 Some say he is y® healthsomer 
for it [sickness]. 

2 . Bestowing health (bodily, mental, or spiritual) ; 
wholesome ; salutary. 

1538 Bale Comedy Johan Baptiste in Harl. Misc. I. 105 
Thys helthsome counsell maketh my hart joyfull and glad. 
*573 Tusser Husb. xi. (1878) 27 And healthsom aire inuest 
thee. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. I. 63 That healthsome 
light of Jesus Christ shone, .upon the Britans. 1707 Sloane 
Jamaica I.45 A stream of hot water, which.. becomes cool 
and healthsome. 1891 H. C H alliday Someone must suffer 
II. xiii. 240 The healthsome joys of the covered-cart. 

Hence Hea*lthsomely adv. ; HeaTthsomeness. 
1563 Golding Carx<xr (1565) 271 He. .made so many iorneyes 
. .forchaunge of the places for heajthsomnesse. 1579 Fulke 
Hoskins' ' Pari. 498 He did helthsomly or profitably con- 
secrate his bodie and bloud. 1582 Bentley Mon. Mat rones 
ii. 16 Wrllspring of all healthsomnes. 

.HeaTthward, a. [f. Health sb. + -ward.] 

Tending in the direction of health. 

1884 Pennsylv. Sch.Jrnl. XXXII. 382 There is a strong 
healthward tendency in the constitution. x886 Brit. Med. 
Jrttl. 25 Sept. 585/2 If we can do nothing to help nature on 
her healthward course. 

Healthy (he-lfii), a. [f. Health sb. + -y.] 

1 . Possessing or enjoying good health ; hale or 
sound (in body), so as to be able to discharge all 
functions efficiently. 

1552 Huloet, Healthye or healthfull, iucolumis , saluber, 
saint if or, salutaris. sanus. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. 
Conv. 1. (1586) 23 Healthie men.. are properly those, who 
have y* foure humours so equally tempered in them . . that 
one thing exceede not another. 1670 Narborough Jrttl. in 
Acc. Scv . Late Voy. t. (1711) 96 The Spaniards are well- 
complexioned People.. and seem to be mighty healthy. 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time II. 535 He is of a very’ vigorous 
and healthy constitution. 18x5 W. H. Ireland Scribblco- 
vtania 15 My abstinence keeps me quite healthy. 1879 
YtKKUat Eyesight v. 57 Healthy eyes, if given anything 
like a fair chance, will take care of themselves. 

2 . Conducive to or promoting health; whole- 
some, salubrious ; salutary. Alsoy^. 

1552 [see sense 1]. 1577 B. Googe Hcresbach's Husb. 1. 
(1586) 8 b, Best is it. .in good and healthy places, to set the 
house toward the East, a 1704 Locke (J.), Gardening or 
husbandry, and working in wood, are fit and healthy re- 
creations for a man of study or business. 1748 Wesley Let. 
cone. Tea in Besant London (1892) 372 A Mixture of Herbs 
. . healthier as well as cheaper than Tea. 1871 Naphevs 
Prev. <5- Cure Dis. j. v. 135 Healthy dwelling-houses. 
fig. 1884 Chr. World 11 Sept. 682/4 The deep, wide, and 
healthy influence which he exerted upon society. 

3 . Denoting or characteristic of health or sound 
condition {/it. and fig.) ; opp. to morbid. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 4 He said, .the water it sclfe 
was a good healthy water. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 77 * 1 
With a fresh, sanguine, and healthy Look. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 34 The healthy habit of the British constitution. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cent. II. viL 199 An interchange 
of small gifts served as a healthy augury for the future. 
1897 Daily Notts 7 June 9/4 The cutlery trade is in a very 
healthy state. 

b. spec, in Med. : see qnots. 

. X807-26 _S. Cooper First Lines Surgery 2 By healthy 
inflammation, is meant that which^ is not characterized 
and modified by any particular disease in the part or 
constitution. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Healthy Pus, 


term applied to pus discharged from^ abscesses which are 
the result of phlegmonous inflammation ; or from wounds 
and ulcers in the healing state ; formerly termed laudable pus. 

4 . Comb., as healthy-looking, - minded adjs, 

1800 Sir M. Hunter Jrnl. (1894) 176 The farmers are 
healthy-looking. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. ii. 
Displaying healthy-looking, sun-tanned throats. 1886 Mrs. 
C. Praed Miss Jacobsen's^ Chance I. ii. 33 She was as 
thoroughly discontented with her own lot as any fairly 
healthy-minded girl can be. 

Healve, obs. form of Helve. 
f Hearn. Obs. or dial. [A dial, variant of Hame 
j^. 1 ] The amnion of an animal ( = Caul 5 b) ; 
the secundine, 

1681 Waller Advice to Painter 11. 2 (Brand) Then draw 
a Haw-thom Bush, and let him place The Heam upon’t. 
X726 Diet. Rust. (cd. 3), Heam (in Beasts) is the same thing 
with the after-birth in women. 

Heam, var. Hame 2 , Eme, uncle, 
t Hean, bene, a. Obs. Forms : 1 bdan, 3 
hsene, heane, 3-4 hene, 4 heyne. [Com. Tent, 
adj. : OE. htan — OHG. h 6 ni 1 Goth, hauns con- 
temptible, base, humble : cf. Lettish kauns shame, 
disgrace, dishonour.] Mean, abject, poor; humble, 
lowly. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1275 pa he hean ge-ivat, dreame be-dieled. 
cZz$ Vcsp. Psalter ix. 39 [x. x8] Doem ckem freondleasan 
and Ssem heanan. c 1205 Lay. 3172 Heo hold me for 
hsene [c 1275 wrecche]. Ibid. 12136 Hermes heo worhten 
and hene lond makeden. c 2230 Ha li Meid. 13 Who maleS 
out. .of heane hine, of fa freond. c 1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
150 Me halt hem ful hene. C1400 Apol. Loll. 26 To stere 
men to be heuy of her mysse and to desire to be heyne. 

tHean, hene, V. Obs. Forms: I hienan, 
Itynan, hdnan, 2-4 hene(n, 3 heanen, htenen. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. hienan = OFris. htna (MDu. 
/iSneti, Du. hoonen ), OHG. hbnen (MHG. hcenen , 
Ger. hohnen ), Goth, haunjan , f. haun-s adj. : see 
prec. (From the OHG. came OF. honir to dis- 
honour, pa. pple, honij in 1 honi soit qui mal y 
pense\)] traits. To treat with contumely; to 
insult, humiliate, debase, lower. 

Beowulf {Z.) 2320 Geata leode hatode ond hynde. C950 
Lindisf Gosp. Luke x. 16 SeSe iuih teleS vel ?;ehene5 mec 
henes. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 13 Stala and steorfa swiSe eow 
seal bene, c 1205 Lay. 6874 A1 his folc he hatede and al he 
hit htende. c 1230 Hali Meid. 12 Vre flesch is ure fa & 
heaneS us & harmed, cx 4x0 Chron. Eng . 1030 (Ritson 
Metr. Rom. II. 313) Heo heveden him in henyng, Ant seiden 
he wes traitour. 

fHea’nling. Obs. In 3 heanlung. [f. IIe*\n 
a. + -ling.] A base, abject, or humble person. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 14 Heanlunges makeS ham wHS 
heouenlich hir5. 

Heap(hfp),jA Forms: 1 hdap, 2-heap, (2 hap, 
3 hmp,3-5hep,4(^j^;/A)hyeap, hyap, 4^7heep, 
hepe, 5 heppe, heype, 6 Sc. heip, 6-7 henpe). 
[OE. Map = OFris. hdp, OS. h 6 p (MDu., MLG., 
LG. hdp, Du. hoop), OHG. houf{ MHG. houf), 
ON. hdpr (Sw. hop, Da. hob) adopted from LG. ; 
wanting in Gothic ; OTeut. *haupo-z. In ablaut 
relation to OHG. Mfo, MHG. hiife , Ger. haufe:— 
*hilpon-\ from stem *hup-, pre-Teut. *kitb~ : cf. L. 
cum here, cubdre.'] 

1 . A collection of things lying one upon another 
so as to form an elevated mass often roughly conical 
in form. (A heap of things placed regularly one 
above another is more distinctively called a pile.) 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 1912 (O. E. T.) Struts, heap. ^897 
K./Elfred Gregory's Past, xlviii. (Sw.) 367 GalatS on Ebrcisc, 
SiEt is on Enghsc sewitnesse heap, a 1225 After. R. 314 
Heo gedereS al pet greste on one heape. X340 Ayenb. 139 
Zuo hit is of pe hyeape of huete y*porsse. X382 Wyclif 
Song Sol. vii. 2 An hep [1388 heep] of whete. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. x m. iii. (1495) 442 Hepes of grauell and 
erthe. c 1450 Mtrour Saluacioun 1470 Of . . twelue stones 
fr° the bank . . Thai made a hepe. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
Ixxviii[i). 1 They haue. .made Jerusalem an heape of stones. 
*574 J* Df.e in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 39 An heap of old 
papers and parchments, xfiix Bible Josh. iii. 13 The waters 
of Jordan, .shall stand upon an heape. X774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) I. 252 The waters will .. be attracted by the 
moon, and rise in an heap. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. Technol* (ed. 2) I. in Coking in Heaps or Ridges. — 
The oldest and still very common method of preparing cole 
is in meiler or heaps. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 11. viii. 266 At 
first sight, these sand-covered cones appear huge heaps of 
dirt. i88r Raymond Mining Gloss., Heap (Nciuc.), the 
refuse at the pit’s mouth. 

b. Jig. of things immaterial. 
c ,2 ®° Ormin 433° All piss prinne taless hmp. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 26021 Scailand a hepe es sanien o sin. 1340 Ayenb. 130 
He yzi3p pane greate heap of his zennes. 

J* c. Mass, main body. Obs. 

*608 Shaks. Per. 1. i. 33 Her countless glory . . W’hich, 
without desert, because thine eye Presumes to reach, all thy 
whole heap must die. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 87 T 8 If 
we consider the Heap of an Army, utterly out of all Pros- 
pect of Rising and Preferment. 

d. Fallacy of the heap\ see quot. 1768-74. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 140 Their sophism of 
the sorites, or argument of the heap ; because, say they, if 
you drop a number of things upon one another you can 
never tell precisely when they begin to male a heap. 1893 
Oxford Mag. x Nov.]^! Mr. A.’s con tent ion., seems to us 
based on a petitio principti, or on the fallacy of the heap. 

2 . a. A heaped measure of capacity, b. A pile 
or mass of definite size, varying with the commodity. 
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• 1674 Jeake A ritJu (1696) 70 Usage in some places hath 
continued Measure by heap, although some Statutes order 
it by Strike. 1813 R. Kerr Agric. Sum. Berw. 448 (Jam.) 
In Berwickshire., four fills [of a firlot with potatoes], heaped 
by hand as high as they can go, called heaps, are counted as 
one boll. 1823 Crabb Technol. Did., Heap { Print.), any 
number of reams or quires as is set out by the warehouse 
keeper for the pressmen to wet is called a heap.. ‘The heap 
holds out/ L e. it has the full intended number of sheets. 
185s Robinson Whitby Gloss., Heeap or Heap , a quarter of 
a peck measure. 1862 Mi all Title Deeds Ch. Eng. 39 note, 
Barley and oats were titheable by the heap or cock. 

3 . A great company (esp. of persons); a multitude, 
a host; An early sense in' the Teutonic langs. ; now 
only as in 4. 

Beowulf (2.) 400 pryS-lic pe^na heap. 971 Blickl. Horn. 
81 Se halja heap hehfaedera and Witten a. a 1175 Cott. 
Horn. 219 He jescop tyen engle werod oSer hapes.. 
Her beoo nigen anglen hapes. ^1275 Lay. 10300 bo wes 
Seuarus heap mocnel ibolded. C1290 5. Eng. Leg. I. 
63/331 An hep of foules grete i-nova. 1340 Ayenb. 267 Ich 
yze3 to be blyssede heape of confessours. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. x. 309 An heep [C. hepe] of houndes at his ers, as 
he a lorde were. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Didesios 
A great heep of sheep. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. xxxviii. 22 
Fyre and brymstone, wil I cause to rayne vpon him and all 
his heape. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv, 16 The heapes of 
people, thronging in the hall, Doe ride each other, upon 
her to gaze. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 11. i. 53 Among this 
Princely heape, if any heere. .Hold me a Foe. 

4 . Hence, in later colloquial use : A large num- 
ber or quantity ; a (great) deal, * a lot \ 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 53 No county in Eng- 
land hath such a heap of castles together, a 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Tracts (1684) 116 This heap of artificial terms first 
entring with the French Artists. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 
I. 389 The Principal of a heap of Islands. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824! I. 64 What a heap of hard names does the 
poor fellow call himself 1 1818 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 
166 A man on the coach said the horses took a ‘hellish heap 
o’ drivin’ 1867 Trollope Citron. Barsct 1 1. xlv. 12 She lives 
in a big house, and has a heap of servants. 1884 Besant 
Childr. Gibeon 11. xxxii, He got into trouble a heap of times. 

b. pi. in same sense. Cf. the like use of * lots \ 

a 1547 Surrey Poems, Compi. Lover, What pleasant life, 

what heapes of ioy these litle birdes receue. 1622 Sparrow 
Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 170 For the antiquity of this Feast, 
heaps of Testimonies might be brought. 1856 Whyte 
Melville KateCav. i, We’re in heaps of time. 2872^ Black 
Adv. Phaeton iii. 25 IJe has.. knocked heaps of things to 
smithereens. * 

c. absol. and as adv. A great deal, much ; a 
r lot’. {sing, and pi.) colloq. 

a 1834 Dow Serin. (Bartlett), To go to church in New 
York in any kind of tolerable style costs a heap a-year. 
1848 Ruxton Life in Far West 223 (Farmer) He pro- 
nounced himself a heap better. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Toni's C. x. 80 It’s nature I should think a heap of him. 
1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb viii. (1873) 46 * Aw wudna 
care a great heap, gin we can ’gree aboot the waages.’ 1887 
Mrs. H. Martin Amor Vinci 1 1. 5 You will find some one 
somewhere you think heaps better than me. 

5 . Phrases, f a. By, in heaps : in crowds, in 
large quantities, in great numbers, b. In (of) a 
heap \ (of a body failing or lying) in a mass, in a 
state of collapse, having the appearance of a shape- 
less inert mass. c. + On heap (4-5 an hepe ) : in 
a heap or mass, together ; = Aheap. + On a heap , 
on heaps : in a prostrate mass, prostrate, f d. To 
heap : together, into one mass. e. All of (f on) a 
heap : all in a mass falling or fallen; so \ all on 
(upon) heaps. To strike all of(-\ on) a heap (colloq.) : 
to paralyze, prostrate mentally, cause to collapse. 

a. 1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. clxxxiii. (R.), They., 
slewe and hanged them vpon trees by heapes. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 249 They.. walked in the streetes in heapes. 1641 
Milton Reform. 11. Wks. (1847) M/ r The inhabitants .. are 
enforced by heaps to forsake their native country, a 1700 
Dryden Ceyx <5- A Icyoite 174 The sailors run in heaps, a help- 
less crowd. 1799-2805 S. Turner A nglo-Sax. (1836) I. in. 
i. 157 [Hengist)is affirmed, .to have butchered in heaps the 
people -who fled to the mountains and deserts, 

b. X840MRS. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1844 I. 
23 What is this, Eve? thou droppest heavily In a neap 
earthward. 

C. a 1000 Wonders of Creation in Codex Exon. (Thorpe) 
350 Gewiteo bon . ,for5 mjere tungol, faran on heape. c 1205 
Lay. 28292 pa heo weoren her on hepe an hunddred blende 
heOene and cristene. c 1325 Gloss. W.de Biblesw. in Wright 
V oc. s 58 Ett moitceus , on hepe. c 1420 Liber Cccorttm ( 1 862) 
15 Gar hit on hepe to renne. 1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. iv. 16 
He tombled on an^heape, and wallowd in his gore. 1607 
Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 101 When I haue laid proud Athens 
on a heape. x6n Bible Ps. Ixxix. x They haue layd 
Ieiusalem on heapes. 

d. a X300 Sarmun xxxiv. in E . E. P. (2862) 5 Sei, sinful 
man, whi neltou leue bat nl bing sal come to hepe. c 1374 
Chaucer Boelk. iv. pr. vi. 105 (Camb. MS.) Puruyance 
embraceth alle thinges to hepe. ^2391 — Astro l. j. § 14 
A litel wegge-.bat streyneth alle thise parties to hepe. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 189 And 2ut were best to bee aboute 
and brynge hit to hepe, That alle londes loueden, and in on 
lawe by-leouede. 14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 590/26 Invicem , 
to geder, to hepe. c 1475 Rauf CoilyarZ$ Bot, micht we 
bring this harberie this mcbt weill to heip. 1480 Caxton 
Descr. Brit. 12 Gadrith to hepe grete hepes of grauel. 

6. X588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 223 Lord Bassianus lies 
embrewed heere. All on a heape. 1653 H. More Ant id. 
Ath. 1. xi. (1712) 34 That lies like a Net all on heaps in the 
Water. 1711 Brit. Apollo III. No. 133. 2/1 A Young 
Woman . .struck me all on a heap. X74t Richardson Pamela 
I. 205 This alarm’d us both ; and he seem’d quite struck of 
a Heap. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xxi, The story, .is long 
and interesting.. it would be running my history all upon 
htaps to give it you here. 2818 Scott Rob Roy xxiv, The 


interrogatory seemed to strike the honest magistrate, to use 
the vulgar phrase, all of a heap. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 120 Some one who.. trill not be struck all of a heap 
like a child by the vain pomp of tyranny. 1887 Rider 
Haggard Jess 3 It . . struck her horse upon the spine .. so 
that it fell all of a heap on to the veldt. 

6. attrib. and Comb . ; heap-cloud = Cumulus 2 ; 
heap-flood, a heavy sea; heap-measure = heaped 
measure; heap-keeper, heap-stead (see quots.). 

1561 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) I. 335 To be 
mesourit with ane straik mett corresponden to the hep 
messour. 1583 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 21 One ship 
. .was swasht wyth a roysterus heapeflud. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet . Trade , Heap-keeper , a miner who overlooks the 
cleaning of coal on the surface. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal 
Mining , Heap-stead , the entire surface works about a 
colliery shaft. 1889 Nature XXXIX. 26 The common 
cumulus or heap-cloud, which is the commonest cloud of 
the day-time in fine weather. 

Heap (hfp), v. Forms : see the sb. [OE. 
hi apian , corresp. to OHG. houfdn , MHG. Jioufen , 
mod.G. haufen , haitfen ; deriv. of the corresp. sb.] 

1 . trans. To make, form, gather, or cast into a 
heap; to pile up , amass, accumulate ; to pile one 
thing upon another so as to form a heap. Often 
with up , together , on. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 38 God fcemet .. ^eheapod 
and ofer-flowende. a 1225 Ancr. R. 314 Heo .. heaped .. 
togederes al bet was er bileaued. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Johannes 207 He \nt mony heppis ay, Is seruand bare-to 
nycht and day. 1483 Cath. Angt. 183/x To Heppe, 
accumulare. 1538 Starkey England 1. i. 6 Lyke vnto 
ryches hepyd in cornerys. 2590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 47 
The Titans which did make Warre against heven, and 
heaped hils on hight To scale the skyes. x6ix Bible Job 
xxvii. 16 Though he heape vp siluer as the dust. x6xx — 
Ezek. xxiv. 10 Heape on wood, kindle the fire, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. xxvii. 198 The snow had been heaped in 
oblique ridges across my path. 

b. intr. for pass. (Chiefly U. S.) 

1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 273 A stripe of 
phosphorescence heaping before you in a star-sown snow. 
1890 Harper's Mag. Nov. 865/1 Fallen avalanches heap 
whitely at intervals below. 

2 . transf. and fig. To amass, accumulate ; to add 
many things together or one thing to another. 
Often with up , together. Also absol. 

C900 [see Heaping vbl.sl. 1. 0x200 Ormin 4331 All Jnss 
brinne taless hasp Iss haspedd a}3 wibb ehhte. 0x320 
R. Brunne Medit. 865 pey wounded here, and heped 
harm vp on harmes. 1382 Wyclif Hab. ii. 5 He shal 
hepe togidere to hym alle peplis. 1529 S. Fish Supplic. 
Beggers (E. E. T. S.) X3 [They] haue heped to him benefice 
vpon benefice. 1582 N. T, (Rhem.) 2 Tim. iv. 3 According 
to their owne desires they will heape to themseluesmaisters, 
hauing itching eares. a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. xxxiv. 

5 More hevynes within my hairt I heep. 2711 Steele 
Sped. No. 260 T 1 The Circumstances which are heaped up 
in my Memory. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 3 Genera- 
tions of antiquaries have heaped together vast piles of facts, 
t b. refl. and intr. for refl. (or pass.) Obs. 

c 2400 Dcstr. Troy 3548 Thes harmes so heterly hepit in 
his mynde. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 334 And 
rit hatrent I hid within my hert all ; Bot quhilis it hepit so 
huge [etc.]. 2535 Coverdale Ezek. xxxix. 17 Heape you 
together and come. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. 
(1586) 53 b, The preasse of people which heapelh together at 
the judgement place. 

3 . trans. To furnish with a heap or heaps ; to fill, 
load, cumber, with a heap or heaps. Also with up. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 54 Your measure . . 
heped & fylled vnto it flowe ouer. 1530 Palsgr. 583/1 
Heape this busshell as hye as you can. 2542-3 Act 34 <$• 
35 Hen . VIII , c. 9 § i The mouth & hole channell of the 
saide hauen is so heaped and quarred with stones. 1667 
Milton P. L.v. 391 With these various fruits the Trees of 
God Have heap’d this Table. 2790 A. Wilson Death Poet. 
Wks. 63 Frowning dread Stalked o’er the world, and heapt 
his way with dead. 1824 Macaulay Ivry v, The field is 
heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail, 
t b. intr. for refl. and pass. Obs. 

X398 Trevis a Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 4?5 The erthe 
hyght Tellus, for we take fruyte therof, and hight ops, for 
he hepyth wyth fruyte. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3688 The heuyn 
in hast hepit with cloudis. 

4 . trans. To deal or bestow in heaps or large 
quantities. Const, upon. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. H 303 To heape euill upon him, con- 
glonterare mala in aliqvem. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 33 
Yet he perforce him held, and strokes upon him hept. 26*3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII , iii. ii. 275 Your great Graces Heap’d 
vpon me (poore Vndeseruer). 2672 Milton Samson 276 To 
heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds. 2862 Bright sp. on 
India 19 Mar., To heap insults on his memory. 

5 . To load, charge, or overwhelm (a person) with 
(something in large quantities). 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 21 Hee. .sees thee Tro- 
ians wyth seas and rayne water heaped. Ibid. 11. 58 Pat fals 
thee turret, thee Greeks with crash swash yt heapeth. 2751 
Johnson Rambler No. 91 r 14 Some were . . heaped by , 
Patronage with the gifts of Fortune. 1874 Kingsley Lett. 
(1878) II. 427 We are received with open arms, and heaped 
with hospitality. 

Heaped (h/pt ),///. a. [f. prec. + -edL] 

1 . Gathered or thrown into a heap ; piled up. 

c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 235/2 Heepyd, cumulatus. 2592 Wyr- 
ley Armorie, Ld. Chandos 95 As lurching sparke in hept 
straw inclosed. 2632 Milton L'A Uegro 147 A bed Of heaped 
Elysian flowers. 2820 Shelley Vision Sea 128 The heaped 
waves behold The deep calm. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 
Fleet t. xii, Heaped-up piles of fruit and vegetables. 

2 , Having its contents piled up above the brim 
instead of being levelled. Heaped measure , a dry 


measure used for certain commodities which are 
heaped up in a cone above the brim of the measure. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Heaped, as thynges that be measured, 
comble. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 455 Ifany person 
have bought . . come by heaped measure. 1659 Wills ford 
Scales Comm., Archit. 5 The common allowance for lime is 
one quarter, or 8 bushels (heap’d measure) to every 1000 of 
bricks. 2740 Berkeley Let. to T. Priori Feb. Wks. 1871 
IV. 263 A heaped spoonful of rosin. 1866 Rogers Agric. 
<5* Pr. I. x. 168 When the bushel is described as heaped, nine 
struck bushels are reckoned as equal to eight heaped. 1896 
Whitaker'' s Aim. 424 Coke, apples, potatoes . . are still sold 
by heaped measures and the sack of three bushels. 

3 . fig. Accumulated ; stored up. 

1 502 Hoccleve Let. of Cu/id 407 Hir heped vertu hath 
swich excellence. 1513 Douglas ACneis 1. Prol. 228 In mair 
hepit malice. 2847 Disraeli Taucrtd iv. iv. (1872) 264 All 
the heaped-up lore of ages. 2865 Neale Glor. Parad. 66 
O how dear, how heaped, the rapture 1 

Hea’per. [f- Heap v. + -eu b] One who 
heaps up or accumulates. 

c 1490 Promf>. Parv. 235/2 (MS ;> K.) Hepar, cu mutator. 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. (2551) 377b, An heaper 
of sinnes vpon sinnes. 2755 Ramsay Ep. to J. Clerk 9 May, 
Tho’ I ne’er was a rich heaper, To make that up I live the 
cheaper. 2862 Dasent Burnt Njal I. 90 Heaper up of 
piles of dead. 

t Heap-full, a. Obs. [f. Heap sb. (in advb. 
relation) + Full «.] Full and heaped up. 

2530 Palsgr. 549/2 Fyll your busshell heape full. Ibid. 
849/2 Heape full, or heaped full, a comble. 1769 Projects 
in Ann. Keg. 115/2 A corn-bushel heap-full. 

Hea’ping*, vbl. sb. [f. Heap v. + -jng h] 

1 . The action of the verb Heap ; making into a 
heap ; accumulation. Also eoncr. 

C900 tr. Bzeda's Hist. v. xiv. [xiii.J (1890) 440 In heapunge 
eowerre niSerunge. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Hepynge, 
cumulacio. 2571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixv. 7 In that un- 
measurable heaping of the earth, a 2632 Donne in Select. 
(1840) 30 This better resurrection is a heaping euen of that 
fulness. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 549 r 1 Grown old in the 
heaping up of riches. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. 156 
Circular mounds or heapings-up of the crumbled limestone. 

2 . Comb. + heaping figure, a rhetorical figure 
in which epithets, etc. are heaped up. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 243 The 
Latines called it Congeries and we the heaping figure, 
t Hea-ply, adv. Obs. rare — °. [f. Heap sb. + 
-LY -.] In neaps. 

2552 Huloet, Heape upon heape, and heapelye. 
t Heap-meal, adv. [OE. heap -malum, f. Heap 
sb. : see -meal.] In heaps ; in large quantities or 
numbers. (Also by heap-meall) 
c 897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. xlvi. 348 Hu hie hie 
gadriaS heapmaslum. ciooo /Elfric Numb. i. 3 Telle bu 
and Aaron heapmaelum. cxooo —Saints* Lives QZ. E. T. S.) 
II. 282 J>a h®b enan •• feollon heap-marium ealle to 
haljtan weres cneowum. 2610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1, 
71 And thereon powre the same forth by heap-meale. 

Heapy (hPpi), a. [f. Heap sb. + - y. Cf. Ger. 
hdufiig frequent.] Full or consisting of heaps. 

2552 Huloet, Heapye or full of heapes, acentosus. 1557 
To tt ell's Misc. (Arb.) 242 My heapy doubtes and trembling 
feares are fled. 1725 Popf. Odyss. xix. 515 With wither’d 
foliage strew’d, a heapy store I 2869 Phillips Vesuv . iv. 
128 Lava lying in heapy ridges. 

Hear (hT<u), v. Fa. t. and pa. pple. heard 
(hard). Forms: Inf. 1 hferan, hyxan, hdran, 

2- 5 heren, 4-5 heere(n, 3-6 here, 6-7 heare, 
6- hear; also 3*(ZtfF.)ha3ren, (Gm.)herenn, 3-4 
heoren, 3-5 s.w. hure(n, 4 hyere(n, hiere(n, 4-5 
hir(e, s.w. huyre, Sc. heyre, 4-6 her, hyre, 5 2nd 
sing, harst ; Sc. 5~6heire, 5- heir. Pa. 1. 1 hierde, 
hyrde, h§rde, 2-6 herde, 4-6 herd, henrde, 4- 
hear d ; also 3 heor de, ( Orm. )heorr de, 3-4 here de , 

3- 5 hirde, hurde, 3 -( harde, 4-7 (6V.-9) hard. 
Pa. pple. 1 sehfered, -h^red, -h6red, 2 hered, 

2- 6 herd, 6- heard ; also 3 ( Orm.) herr d, heorrd, 

3- 5 hurd, 4 y-hyerd, 5 y-herd, 4-6 harde, 4-7 
(A'c. -9) hard. [Com. Teut. vb. : OE., early 
\VS. hie ran, late WS. hyratt , Anglian hi ran 
(i—*hiarjan) — OFris, hir a, h$ra (\—*h5rja) 
(WFris. heari'en, Satl. hera), OS. korjan, hSrtan 
(MLG., MDu. horeti , Hu. hooren ), OHG. hbrren 
(MHG. hceren , Ger. horen), ON. Jieyra (Norw. 
hoyra , S\v. hora^ Da. hare), all :—*haurfan = 
Goth, hausjan OTeut. *hauzfatt . Beside the 
simple vb., OE. had, like the other old Teutonic 
langs., the compound gehleran (Goth, gahausjan) 
in the same sense, but perhaps writh greater 
implication of completeness of action. In some 
uses gehleran was more frequent in OE. than the 
simple vb., so that the latter is rare or not evi- 
denced ; it occurs more frequently in Old Northum- 
brian, and becomes commoner after 1200, perhaps 
under Norse influence. The pa. pple* i n ,n 
early ME. southern dialect, may belong to either 


rb. See Yhere. . . _ 

Cognates of hauzjctn outside Teutonic are * 

niectures of its relationship to the root * 

dire, and Gr. a/coveiv, are all extremely doubtluLJ 
. intr. To perceive, or have the sensation of, 
and ; to possess or exercise the faculty of 0 Jjdi- 
»n, of which the specific organ is the ear. I he 
oper verb to express this faculty or function. 



hear; 
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HEAR. 


c 950 Lindisf. Gosf. Matt. xiii. 15 Dy lzes e;um hla gesea'S 
and ear urn heraS {Ags. C.^ehyron]. — 16 EadqO bi 5 on.. 
earo iuere forSon heras hia [Ags. G. hij sehyrap]. c 1200 
Ormin 15501 And dumbe menn and dzefe he gaff Tospekenn 
wel and herenn. c 1375 Sc. Leg-. Saints, Mathou 62 Als 
pal tuk fra men be sycht, And for to here to haf na mycbt. 
1382 Wyclif Matt. xi. 15 He that hath eeris of heerynge, 
heere he. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 566^44 Audio, to huyre. 
3526 Tindale Matt. xt. 15 He that hath eares to heare, 
let him here. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 89 Leonato, I 
am sorry you must heare. c 1600 . — Sonn. xxiii, To heare 
with eies belongs to loves fine wit. x6ix Bible Dent. iv. 
28 Ye shall serue gods, .which neither see, nor heare. 1785 
Reid I fit. Pczvers tr. i, We cannot see withouteyes, nor 
hear without ears. Ibid., The ear is not that which hears; 
but the organ by which we hear. 1875 Jowett Plato 1 . 54 
[He] whispered, .so that Menexenus should not hear. Mod. 
He does not hear readily; he is dull of hearing. 

b. To hear of both ears , A r ot to hear of that car 
(see Ear sb . 1 3 d), on that side (see quot. 1617). 

1548 Hall Chr ent,, Hen. IV, z6b, The kyng was required 
to purchase his deliverance, .but he could not heare on that 
side, a 3617 Bayne On Eph. i, If he have no mind to per- 
form it, we say, hee cannot heare on that side. 3624 Bp. 
Mountagu Gagg Pref. 9 We should have heard thereof on 
both eares to a purpose. 

2. trails. To perceive (sound, or something that 
emits or causes sound); to have cognizance of by 
means of the ear or auditory sense. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xin. 17 gewillnadon. .^ehera 5 a 
ilco je heres and ne herdon G. 5 eh y ran [a ping pe S e 

SehyratS, and hi^ ne ^ehvrdon]. c 3375 Lamb. Horn. 47 peos 
ilke weord. .god ha beoS to heren [cf. 49 for to iheren godes 
weordes]. cxzoo Vices $ Virtues 11 He it ne herde. cxzoo 
Ormin 30850 pzer wass pe Faderr heorrd anan Off heoffne 
purrh an steffne. a 3300 Cursor M. 2849 Sir loth wijf bis 
cri sco hard. 3382 Wycuf Luke x. 24 Many prophetisand 
kyngis wolden . . heere tho thingis, that ge heere, and thei 
herden not. C1440 Gesta Rom. lix. 243 (Harl.) He harde a 
voyse seing to him,JWhi erte thowe so hevy?* 3538 
Starkey England 1. i. 20 Thyngys wych we se, fele, or her. 
3563 W. Fclke Meteors (1640) 27 Although the lightning 
appeare unto us, a good pretty while before the thunderclap 
be heard. 1596 Shaks. xHen. IV, ir. ii. 35 Lay thine eare 
close to the ground, and list if thou can heare the tread of 
Trauellers. 3694 Acc. Sez>. Late Voy. u. (1713) 44 So great 
a noise, that one can hardly hear his own words. 3735 De 
Foe Fain. Instruct, t. i. (1841 » I. 15 How can he- hear what 
I say? 38S0 Tyndall Glac. \. xxvii. 215 The men shouted 
. .and I distinctly heard them through the falling snow. 

b. predicated of the ear. 

[C825 Vesp. Psalter ix. 38 [x. 37] Lustas heortan heora 
Sehcrde eare Sin.] c 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 428 
Na bine eris to her it sa lange ma nocht thole. 3282 Wyclif 
3 Cor. ii. 9 Y3e s>3 not, ne eere herde .. what thingis God 
made redy bifore to hem that louen him. 1586 B. Young 
GuazsdsCrv. Conv. iv. (1586) 391 Ladie Lelias eares are to 
daintie to heare anie reasons. ^ a 3835 Mrs. Hemans Letter 
Land iv, Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy. 

c. jVot to hear day nor door ; not to hear any- 
thing distinctly. Sc. 

3768 Ross Helenore 86 (Jam.) That day nor door a body 
cudna hear. x8r6 Scoit Old Mart, viii, * She’s as deaf as 
Corra-linn— we canna mak her hear day nor door/ 

3. As with other verbs of perception, the subst. 
or pronominal object may be followed by an inf, 
pres. pple. (orig. vbl. sb. with a-), or pa. pple., ex- 
pressing an action performed or suffered by it. 

The infin. now takes /<? after the passive, but not after the 
active vb. We heard him groan ; he was heard to groan. 
But exceptions to both rules are to be met with : see b. 
a 3000 Beowulf (Z.) 3346 1 c ban lond-buend leode mine . . 
seq;an hyrde. c 1200 Ormin 903 Godd . . wollde himm sellf 
ba belless herenn ringenn. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 279 He 
hurde angles synge an hey. c 3340 Cursor M. 550 (Trin.) 
Of pese binges I haue herde seide Was adames body to 
gider leide. C3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 58 As he 
mycht heyre pe cok craw, cx 44 Gesta Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. 
MS.) Whence b e seruauntis hirde hire lord crye. 3508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit IVemen 337 Quhen I heir nem- 
myt his name. 3551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 33 As I 
heard once a doctor of Divinitie .. earnestly defendyng his 
cause with examples. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 333, 
I heare a Bird so sing. 3653 Hobbes Leviatk. 11. xxvi. 343 
To assemble the people . . to heare it read. 1716 Addison 
Freeholder No. 31 (Seager), Mr. Motteux has been heard 
to say it more than once. 1737 Pors Hor. Efist. u. ii. 93 
A Poet begs me, I will hear him read. 3782 Cowper Gilpin 
206 Whereat his horse did snort, as he Had heard a lion 
roar. 1850 'Tennyson In Mem. x. 2, I hear the bell struck 
in the night. Mod. I heard a clock striking; I heard the 
dock strike three. 

b. 1574 tr. Littleton s Tenures 8b, Yf that childe.. 
bee harde crye. 1647 W. Browne Xx.Gomberville's Polex- 
ander I. x8o, 1 heare the magnanimous Benzaida to accuse 
the ingratefull Ncphizus. 

c. Hence, by ellipsis of such objects as people, 
persons, some ate, before the infinitives say, speak, 
talk, tell, the phrases to hear say, hear tell, etc., of 
which some are still in dialectal or colloquial, 
and occasionally literary, use. Formerly also with 
pa. pple., as to hear told (obs.). 

a 3000 Becr.vulf ( 7 ..) 582 No ic wiht fram pe swylcra searo- 
ni 5 a seegan byrde. a 1323 O. £. Chron. an. 11x4 Da be 
munecas of Burch hit herdon sarjen. cxzzo Bestiary 584 
He hauen herd told of Sis mere .. half man and half fis. 
3*97 K* Glouc. (1724) 391 Kyng Macolon hurde telle her-of 
in Scotlonde. 1465 Sir J. Paston in Paxton Lett. No. 531 
II. 044 When Debnam herd sey how that I began to gauyr 
sylvyr. c 3470 Henry Wallace tv. 379, I her spek of that 
man. a 3533 Ld. Berners II non Ixv. 225 Ye neuer herd 
speke of a trewere nor more noble man. 3589 Cocan Haver. 
Health (1636) 339 , 1 have heard tell of a bishop of this land, 
that would have eaten fryed frogs. 1603 Ksolles Hist. 
Turks (3638) 322 He was.. neuer afterwards seene or heard 


tell of. 1640 tr. Verdcre's Rom. Roman fs 11. 71 The burn- 
ing Knight, of whom it may be you have heard talk. I bid. 
in. 59 Hee would by no means hear speak of sleeping till 
Florisbell had related [etc.]. 1863 Geo. Eliot Silas M. vi, 
We beared tell as he’d sold his own land. 3892 G. F. X. 
Griffith tr. FouarcCs St. Peter 133 Even those who had 
heard tell of his conversion did not know [etc.]. 

d. Hence thegerundial phrase hearing say , 

(by) hearing it said (by) hearsay. Obs. or dial. 

c 3330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 304 Edward vnderstode, 
borgh oft heryng say, How [etc.]. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Pair. (W. de W. 1495! 1. xxxvii. 49 a/2 He sayde soo by 
heryng saye. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxxvii. 
[exxiu.] 361, I knowe nothyng of the mater but by heryng 
saye. <13533 — Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (154b) Bvb, Thei 
wrote by heryng saie. Mod. Sc. They knew by hearing 
tel! of it. 

4. To exercise the auditory function intention- 
ally ; to give ear, hearken, listen, a. intr. 

[c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. xo jgehyratS and on^ytap.] 
C3340 Cursor M. 273 heading (Trin.) Hereb now of be 
trinite dere And of pc makyng of pis world here. 1382 
Wycuf i Sam. iii. 9 Spek, Lord, for thi seruaunt herith. 
c 1460 Tozvneley Myst. (Surtees) 17 Harstow, boy? ther is a 
podyng in the pot. 1482 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 27 A 
castelle that spekethe, and a womane that wille here, thai 
wille be gotene bothe. 2611 Bible_ 2 Sam. xx. 36 Then 
cried a wise woman out of the Citie, Heare, heare. 1702 
Rowe Ta/nerl. I. i. 443 When first thy moving Accents Won 
me to hear. 

b. traits. To listen to (a person or thing) with 
more or less attention or understanding ; to give 
ear to, hearken to; to give andience to. Orig. 
with dative of the person or thing. To hear out, 
to listen to to the end : see Out. 

a xooo Juliana 371 (Gr.) He minum hra 5 e leahtrum 
Selenge Jarum hyreo. c xx6o Hatton Gosp. John viii. 47 Se 
pe is of gode he her 5 [Ags. G. gehyrS] godes word. _ c 3200 
Tnn. Coll. Horn. 127 And bigan bat folc..to here his wise 
lore. CX205 Lay. 3320 Ne bi 5 na man weri heora songes 
to herzen. c 1230 Hali Meid. 3 Her me, dohter. a 3300 
Cursor M. 205x0 Sittes stell now .. And hers [Fair/, heris] 
now pis mirines. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lvi. 239 (Harl. MS.) 
He that hurithe the doctrine of the ioyes of paradys. 3475 
Bk. Noblesse 79 He. .disdeyned to hire theym. 16x1 Bible 
3 Sam. xxiv. 9 Wherfore haarest thou mens words ? 36x7 
Moryson I tin. 1. 337 There Is a Chamber [in the Vatican]., 
wherein Ambassadours are heard. Ibid. 111.32 The Pharises 
. . were to be heard, as sitting in the chaire of Moses. 1637 
Shirley Gamester in. (Dodsley O. PI. 3780 IX. 63) It will 
be inconvenient to hear out your curranto. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xtv. iii, I desire only to be heard out. 3841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 8 r Hear my story, O fisherman. 1875 Jowext 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 363 There was an agreement between us 
that you should hear me out, 

c. With two objects, as To hear (one) his 
lessons : to listen to the recitation of his lessons. 

3804 Lady Hunter in Sir M. Hunted s Jntl. (1894) 202, 
I . .have heard George and James their lessons. 3813 L. M. 
Hawkins Ctess <$• Gertr. (1812) II. 256 He hears some of 
the younger ones their lessons. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 
i3x Three pupils, and not a lesson have I heard them. 

5. traits. To attend and listen to (a lecture, ser- 
mon, play, musical performance, etc.) ; to form one 
of the audience at. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9764 (Gott.) _He mote h 3 * 11 * g>ue his 
benisoun, pat wii gladly here bis sarmoun. c 1375 Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 2 Hou mon scholde here hys 
masse. 1470-85 Malory Ar/hurxvu. ix, Vpon the morowe 
whan they had herde masse. 3548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VIII , 9 He and the Quene heard evensong. 3596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 336 They thought it good you heare 
a play. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist . (1876) I. ii. 95 Many 
persons were sent to prison for hearing mass. 

b. ‘To be a hearer of; to sit under the preaching 
of; as, what minister do you hear? (A colloquial 
use of the word.) ’ Webster, 1828. Also absol. 

3783 Cowper Let. 8 Sept,, There are, however, many who 
have left the Church, and hear among the Dissenters. 

6. irans. To listen to judicially in a court of law; 
to give (one) a hearing ; to try (a person or a case). 

c x 160 Hatton Gosp. John vii. 51 Dem 5 ure eze anigene 
man bute hyne man zer hyrefA^r.G.gehyre]? 338a Wyclif 
Deut. i. 17 The litil 3e shulen here as the more. 3484 Lett, 
etc. Rich. Ill (Rolls) I. 79 If any persone wolle come and 
compleyn of any of thc said baillieffesthat they shalbe herd. 
3609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 62 He quha first accuses, is 
first hard. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , v. iii. 120 His Royall 
selfe in Iudgement comes to heare The cause. 3700 Addison 
Tatter 'No. 121 Pi They are so in haste, that they never 
hear out the Case. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 315 
Three Judges were appointed to the special duty of hearing 
appeals from the courts below. 3891 Law Reports'll ncY\y 
Notes 202/1 The plaintiff ought to have had an opportunity 
of being heard before he was dismissed. 

7. To listen to with compliance or assent ; to ac- 
cede to, grant (a request or prayer). Chiefly in 
scriptural use. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 49 Gif him mon ponne hymn nelle, ponne 
mot se mzesse-preost hit wrecan. c x 175 Lamb. Horn. 63 Ah 
lauerd god her ure bone, a 1300 Cursor M. 10499 ‘ Anna’, 
he said, ‘herd es bi hone, pou salt haf child and pat wel 
sone’. 3382 Wycuf Matt. xviiL 15 he shal heere thee, 
thou hast wonnen thi brother. — Luke i. 33 Thi preier is 
herd. 1450-3530 Myrr. our Ladye xSS Though ye deserue 
not to be harde for youre selfe, yet that he wylle graunte 
you youre askynges. 1562 WinJet Four Scoir TJire Quest. 
\Vks. xSS8 I. 91 That altar, vpon the quhilk the prayaris 
of all acceptit and hard be our heuinly Father are offerit. 
3568 Grafton Chrcn. II. 73 The king .. sent to Rome with 
his excuse, which the Pope woulde in no wise heere. 1697 
Drydes Virg. Georg. j V . 656 Orpheus' dying Pray’rs at 
length are heard. 1827 Keble Chr. V. St. Peter’s Day ii. 1 
The prayer is heard. 


b. To hear of, with will {would) and negative : 
to refuse to listen to, entertain the notion of, con- 
sent to, or permit. - . 

1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 274 He would in no case 
heare of reconciliation. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 350 
The learned Antiquary' will not hear of it. 1785 Mrs. S. Boys 
Coalition 1 . 143 Sue would not hear of it. 1796 Charlotte 
Smith Marchmont IV. 347 He would by no means hear of 
her going. X879 Mrs. Oliphant Within Precincts (Tauchn.) 
II. xxix. 237 Mother would not hear of her staying. 

•p 8. To obey. Obs . (Only OE., ME., and arch.) 
Orig. wjth dative. 

0950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark iv. 41 Hua .. is 5 es kete ec 
wind and sas herao him. cxooo /Elfric Exod. xiv. 33 
pze t Isra helis ce folc . . hyraon Gode and Moise h is Jeowe. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks. 1 . 214 [Crist] ordeynede many 
folk to here alweie b* s newe I awe. 1700 Prior Carmen 
Seculars 215 The fiery Pegasus disdains To mind the Rider's 
Voice, or hear the Reins, a 1729 Congreve Ode to Godol- 
phin (T.), The beast.. Whom soon he tam’d to use, and 
taught to hear the reins. 

t 9. intr. To be subject {to ) ; to belong. Obs. 
[So MUG. hceren, beside gehevreni] 

C893 K. /Elfred Oros. 1. i. § 22 pas land eall hyra 5 to 
Denemearcan. 940 Chart. Eadmund in Cod. Dipl . 111 . 4x5 
Se haga set Wiltune 3 e hyrS into Wilig. CXZ05 Lay. 24062 
pa haiuenes alle, pe herden to pan londes. ^ ?<z 1300 Shirts 
of Eng . in O. E. Misc. 346 Her-to herep viii store schirc. 
10 ; trails. To learn or get to know by hearing; 
to receive or obtain as information ; to be told ; to 
be informed of. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvi. 2 Huzetd Sis ic hero from Se? 
[Ags. G. Hwi gehyre ic pis be pe?] c 1160 Hatton Gosp. 
ibid., Hwi here ich pis be pe ? c 1250 Gen. ft Ex. 3370 Sum 
good tiding heren or sen. c 1290 Beket 814 in S. Eng. Leg. 
1 . 130 To court eft-soone he wende, For-to heore [v.r. hure] 

f >e lungus wille. a 3300 Cursor M. 4192 His fader of him 
firs na tipand. c 1450 Merlin # 32, I shall often . . brynge 
soche tidinges as thow shalt f>ut in thi boke, And wite it well, 
peple shulbe glad euer to heiren it. 3529 More Dyaloge 1. 
Wks. 159/r The Jewes that were vn worthy to hyre it, were 
offended. 3568 Grafton Chron. II. 377 The next newes 
that was heard of him, was, that he was slaine in Lorraine. 
1657 Milton P. L. ix. 888 Adam, soon as he heard The fatal 
Trespass don by Eve. 3781 Cowper Conversation 804 Great 
changes and new manners have occurred, And blest reforms, 
that I have never heard. 189* W. T. Wawn S. Sea 
Islanders 53 The inquiry over, 1 heard nothing more about 
the matter. 

b. with obj. clause . 

a xooo Becnvulf \Z.) 2173 Hyrde ic pzet he ffone heals-beah 
Hygde fcesealde. c 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia 
(1885) VIII. 321 We habbao on gastlicum gewritum oft x e ‘ 
hyred pzet us ys beboden. cxx6o Hatton Gosp, John ix.32 Ne 
herde [Ags. G. gehyide] we nzefre. .bait anyfc un-tynde bas 
easen. cx 200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 63 Nu 3e hauen herd pat 
ure drihten bit turnen to him, here 5 nuo hu uele wise. 3382 
Wyclif Gm.xlii. 2, 1 haue herd that wheet is sold in Egipte. 
i559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 5 Let me here what 
you cah Cosmographie. 3593 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 113, 
I likewise heare that Valentine is dead. 3670 Lady M. 
Bertie in 32 tit Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 21, I am 
very sorry to heare that the small pox increases so as to fright 
you from Exton. 3674 N. Cox Genii. Retreat. (1677) 103 
Garlick I have heard will do the like. 1746 Tom Thumb's 
Trav. 32 The courteous Behaviour of the Inhabitants, which, 
I hear, is habitual to them. 1808 Sketches of Character 
(38x3) I. 198, I hear there are no lodgings to be had. 

11. absol. or intr. To be informed, learn ; to re- 
ceive information or Tidings of, or obtain news 
concerning ; to receive a message or letter from. 

c 13*0 Cast. Loz>e 1373 Je habbep i-herd non riht Of his 
strengpe and of his niihu r 3400 Destr. Troy 1866 Ne I 
hardely herde of hym hade in my lyue. <2x400-50 Alex- 
ander 2667 As sone as Darye £e derfe of pis dede heris. 
a 3533 Ld. Berners Huon cxxvii. 466 They neuer had hard 
of suche a myracle. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 78 Therle 
of Suffolk .. hearing of their doynges. x6ix Shaks. Cymb. 
iv. iii. 36-8 , 1 heard no Letter from my Master. .Nor heare I 
from my .Mistris, who did promise To yeeld me often tydings. 
3776 Trial of Nundocomar 23/1 Would you not have heard 
if he had been so ill as not to be able to come out ? 1830 
Southey Lett. (1856) IV. x68, I too had been looking to hear 
from you._ 3837 Dickens Pickzv. ii. You shal! hear from me in 
the morning, sir. Mod. When did you hear from your son 
in South Africa? We hear from him regularly every mail. 
He has never been heard of since. 

b. To hear of it : to be spoken to about it ; to 
be called to account for it eolloq . 

3596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, i. iii. 324 Send vs your Prisoners, 
or you 1 heare of it. 3658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Verse 35. 
xiv. § 3 (1669) We . . look to find them at hand on the 
n . an ^ use ». or °ur servants shall hear of it. 

10°^ better not do it again, or you’ll hear of it, 

J- 12 . To be reported or spoken (well or ill) of. 
[After Gr. eu, icaiews dnovuv, L. bene, male audlre.] 
X583 Babington Command///, ix. (1637) 85 Desire ever .• 
rather to heare well, than to be rich : yea . . to leave unto 
thy ppsterity an honest report and name, before heaps of 
any riches.^ 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 23 O! what of gods 
then boots it to he borne, If old Aveugles sonnes so eviJl 
heare? 1652 Bp. Hall Invis. World n. «, Aristotle himself 
is wont to hear ill for his opinion of the soul’s mortality. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (3828) IV. 147 You have been three 
days upon it. It hears ill abroad. 3706 Stanhope Para/hr. 

502 If such Indulgences hear ill in the World, and 
naturally expose a Man to Censure and Disrepute. 

b. To hear rather : to prefer to hear, to prefer 
to be addressed or called. (A Latinism.) 

1667 Milton P. L. hi. 7 Or hear’st thou rather pure 
Lthereal stream Whose Fountain who shall tell? 3829 
Lamb Let. to V. Nozy/Io Oct., Dear Fugueist — or hear’st 
thou rather Contrapuntist ? 

13. The imperative Hear!, now usually repeated, 
Hear! hear! (formerly Hear him! hear him!) 
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HEARKEN". 


is used as an exclamation to call attention to a 
speaker’s words, and hence has become a general 
expression of approbation or * cheering \ 

It is now the regular form of cheering [Cheer sb. 8] in the 
House of Commons, and expresses, according to intonation, 
admiration, acquiescence, indignation, derision, etc. 

1689 Sir E. Seymour 19 Feb. in Cobbett Pari. Hist. "V. 
122, 1 see gentlemen speak here under great disadvantages 
..When gentlemen speak with reflections, and cry ‘hear 
him, hear him’, they [the former] cannot speak with freedom. 
1689 Sir H. Capel ibid., When Seymour was in the Chair, 

I have heard ‘ Hear him, hear him.’, often said in the house. 
1762 Foote Orators 11. Wks. 1B36 II. 176 Ter . Dermot, 
be easy — Scam. Hear him — Tire. Hear him — Ter. 
Ay, hear him, hear him- *768 Ld. J, Cavendish Sp. Ho. 
Com. 8 Dec. in Sir H. Cavendish Deb . (1841] I. 96 Let us. . 
give a dispassionate attention to everything that passes. 
[Hear!) That very word ‘hear!' I dread of all others. 
1769 Sir F. Norton Sp. ibid. 432 The common law is as 
much the law as the statute law. [Mr. Grenville called out 
hear ! hear !] If the hon. gentleman will hear, by and by 
he will hear. 1770 G. Grenville Sp. 16 Feb. ibid. 461 The 
House will be obliged to you [the Speaker] for your informa- 
tion. [Hear, Hear !] Mr. Speaker , I beg the House will 
be silent. I am sure that is disorderly. 1783 Gent/. Mag. 
LI II. 11.822 As to himself, he was free to acknowledge.. the 
hand which he had in it (A cry of Hear him ! Hear him j) 
By the cry of Hear Him l said his Lordship, gentlemen 
seem to think I am going to make a confession. 1803 in 
Stanhope Life Pitt (1862) IV. 49 When he [Pitt] sat down 
there followed three of the . . most enthusiastic bursts of 
applause I ever heard, .as far as I observed, however, it was 
confined to the parliamentary ‘ Hear him 1 Hear him ! 1 
1812 Pari. Deb. 5 May in Examiner 11 May 292/2 Orders 
were sent off to Mr. Henry to withdraw from the United 
States. — (Hear, heart) 1865 Lowell Scotch the Snake 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 251 One Noble Lord or Honorable Mem- 
ber asking a question, and another Noble _Lord or Honorable 
Member endeavoring to dodge it, amid cries of Hear ! Hear J 
b. Hence as sb. Hear, hear 1 (formerly hear- 
liini ), a cheer. Also Hear-hear v. intr to shout 
1 hear 1 hear ! * ; /rafts . , to acclaim with" shouts of 
1 heart heart *• to cheer. Hence Hear-hea’rer. 

1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 115 The hear him of the 
house of commons. 1736 Boltngbroke Patriot. (1749) 48 
With repeated hear-hims ringing in his ears. 1836 ]Ve stm.Rcv. 
Apr. 233 The hear hints ave more fervent than on almost any 
other occasion. 183 7 Dickens Pickw. vii, I thank my 

honourable friend, if he will allow me to call him so— (four 
hears , and one certainly from Mr. Jingle)— for the sugges- 
tion. 1855 — Dorrit 1. xxxiv, Hearing, and ohing, and cheer- 
ing. 1B68 Disraeli Sp. in Ho. Com. 3 Apr., If the hear- 
hearers have their way. 1879 Sir G. Campbell White 
Black 374 The members seemed generally very quiet ; there 
was little * Hear, hearing !’ 1883 Standard 3 Apr. 5/4 He 
. .‘hear, hears’ the member for Northampton. ^ 1895 Daily 
News 3 Dec. 3^1 Mr. Moriey’s explanation of his position. . 
was received with sympathetic hear, hears. 

Hear(e, obs. ff. Hair, -e, Heir, Here, Higher. 
Hearable (hi.-rab’l), a. [f. Hear v. + -able.] 
That can be heard, audible. 

c 1449 Pecock RePg. 1. xiv. 74 That he haue sure knowing 
ofheereable treuthis and that bi heering of eeris. 1483 
Cath. A Jig l . 2B4/1 Hereabylle, audibitis. 1851 Ruskin 
Let . to F. D. Maurice (1889) 9 He is to me Visible and 
Hearable. 1885 W. C. Russell Strange Voy. I. viii. 106 
It was necessary to scream to make one’s words hearable. 

Heart), Hearce, Heard, obs. ff. Herb, 
Hearse, Herd. 

Heard (hard), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Hear v.) 
Perceived by the ear. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 183/2 Herde, auditns. 1819 Keats 
• Grecian Urn it Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard Are sweeter. 

Heard-say, obs. var. of Hearsay. 

Hearer (hi^rai). [f. Hear v. + -er L] 

1 . One who hears ; an auditor, listener. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. 1 x J>ai shew stynkand wordes 
}>at corumpis he herers. 1382 Wyclif fas. 1. 23 An herere 
of the word, and not a doere. 1329 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
150/2 The fruit of stryfe among the hyrers. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado t, i. 309 Thou wilt be like alouer presently, And 
tire the hearer with a booke of words. a' 173 4 North 
Exam, nh vii. § 19 (1740) 517 As in the proverbial Court at 
Dover, all Speakers and no Hearers. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 49 t x He knows me to be a very patient hearer. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 151 Those who are present.. ougnt 
to be impartial hearers of both the speakers. 

b. One who hears causes ; a judge. Obs. 

XS3 S Coverdale fudg. xi. 10 The Lorde be hearer 
betwene vs. 

2 . One who receives oral instruction, or attends 
lectures or sermons ; a disciple. Cf. Audient. 

1686 J. D unton Lett. fr. New* Eng. (1867) 59 Mr. Bur- 
roughs . . formerly a hearer, and still a great lover, of my 
Reverend Father in Law, Dr. Samuel Annersly. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece V. 251 He was for a time one of Plato’s, 
hearers. 1888 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 14/1 The non-matricu- 
lated students, or ‘ hearers at the four [Swiss] universities 
are about four hundred in number. 

3 . Eccl. Hist . [tr. L. audiens.] One admitted to 
hear the Scriptures read and receive instruction, but 
not to the common worship of the church : applied 
to catechumens and penitents of the second order. 

1697 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. II. 109 This sort of Cate- 
chumens were called Hearers, because they heard the 
Instructions which were given in the Church, a 1711 Ken 
Hymnotheo 111. Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 76 Within the hallow’d 
Door on either Hand, The Penitents advanc’d to Hearers 
stand. 1722 J.Bingham Chr. Antiq. VI. 534 St. Basil says ex- 
pressly, they were hearers only, and not allowed to be present 
at any prayers whatsoever. 

Hear-hear, v., etc. : see Hear v. 13 b. 


Hea’ring, vbl. sb. [f. Hear v. + -ing L] 

1. The action of the verb Hear ; perception by 
the ear or auditory sense; the faculty or sense by 
which sound is perceived ; audition. 

* tr 1230 Halt Meid. 13 Fif wittes, sihSe & heringe [etc.]. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13x07 pe def has hering, blind has sight. 
*375 Barbour Bruce 1. xo Suth thyngis .. Tyll mannys 
heryng ar plesand- X398TREV1SA Barth. De P. R. 111. xviii. 
(1495) 64 Alway the heryng is gendred by ayre smytte. 1509 
Fisher Fun. Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 305 
Her herynge sholde haue dulled more and more. 1548 
Hall Citron., Edw. IF, 232 b, Fayning that he was thycke 
of hearyng. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 11. i. 73 Aged eares 
play treuant at his tales, And yonger hearings are quite 
rauished. 1597 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 856 Ground-Iuy 
is commended . . for them that are hard of hearing. 1772 
Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) II. 154 Captivating .. at the 
first hearing. 1828 Stark Elent. Nat. Hist. II. 224 The 
organ of hearing is not manifest in insects. 

b. In one's hearing. , in such a position or way 
as to be heard by one. Within hearing, out of 
hearing, at such a distance as to be heard, or not 
heard ; within, or out of, hearing distance. 

1388 Wyclif Esek. ix. 5 He seide to hem in myn heryng, 
Go3ethorou3 the citee .. and smytte 3e. £1470 Henry 

Wallace x. 455 Quhen that the Bruce out off thairheryng 
wer. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 200 [He] curssed his sonne 
in the hering of those that had the guyding of them. 1590 
Shaks. Mias. N. it. ii. 152 What, out of hearing, gone? No 
sound, no word? *596 — Merch. F. v. i. 241 In the hear- 
ing of these manie friends I sweare to thee. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 9 Where stood that renowned Citie of Corinth, in 
hearing of both Seas. 1766 Goldsm. Fic. W. xxx, As soon 
as we came within hearing, I called out to him by name. 
1791 Boswell yohnson (1831) III. 79 It was not said in his 
hearing. 1862 D. Wilson Preh. Man II. xxiii.361 Within 
the hearing of Niagara’s voice. 

2. The action of actively giving ear, listening 
(e.g. to a lecture, sermon, play, etc.); spec . attend- 
ance at preaching {dial.') ; audience. Also 

a 1225 St. Marher. 2 HercniS alle mahen, ant herunge 
habbed. c 1340 Cursor M. 13708 (Trin.) pei 3af hering to 
him vchone. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 168/2 To 
gyue diligent hyrynge .. and faithful! obedience to the 
churche. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 390 At that tyme the 
Archebishop had no further hceryng. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
HI. ii. 161 We begge your hearing Patientlie. 1604 Hieron 
Preacher's Plea Wks. 1624 I. 539 To draw the people to 
hearing upon the weeke-dayes. . 1791 Ccwper Let. 26 June, 
He .. has a mother between seventy and eighty, who 
walks every Sunday eight miles to hearing, as they call it, 
and back again. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 170 
New doctrines ever gain readiest hearing among the com- 
mon people. 

3. The listening to evidence and pleadings in a 
court of law ; the trial of a cause ; spec, a trial be- 

I fore a judge without a jury. b. (Sc. Law.) Hearing 
in presence, ‘ a formal hearing of counsel before the 
whole thirteen Judges * (Bell Diet. Law Sc. 1861 ). 

1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 357 The Usher, .is willing to 
give us the hearing, and Jo determine the controversie. 1603 
Shaks. Mens, for M.w. i. 141 I’ll take my leaue, And leaue 
you to the hearing of the cause. 1690 Wood Life 15 Jan. 
(O. H. S.) III. 322 There was to be a hearing between the 
University and City of Oxon on the 15 January [note, at the 
barr of the house]. 1705 Hearne Collect, ij. Nov., On ye 14 th 
Instant, .came on the Hearing of y« Election of St. Albans. 
176 8 Blackstone Comm. (1800) III. 453 The cause is again 
brought to hearing on the matters of equity reserved, and a 
final decree is made. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 554 The 
cause was twice heard in Ireland, on the last of which hear- 
ings, before Lord Middleton ..he decreed a perpetual injunc- 
tion against Lord Forbes 1891 Lazv Reports Weekly Notes 
80/1 [They] attended the hearing before the registrar. 

4. Knowledge by hearing or being informed ; 
esp. in phr. to come to one's hearing. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail Ivi.. 302 So Jon£ they spoken of 
this thing . . that it cam to hire lordis hering. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Ixxxviii. 281 The brute therof came to the 
herynge of duke Raoull. 1617 Moryson I tin. n. ux Upon 
the hearing of his Lordships returne. 

5. Something heard ; report, rumour, news. dial, 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cx\[i]. 7 Of ivel hering noght drede sal 

he. 1382 Wyclif Esek. vii. 26 Trublynge togidre sha! come 
vpon trublynge togidre, and herynge vpon herynge. c 1440 
Jacob's Well xxxiv. (E. E. T. S.) 220 pm erys, ]>at first spak 
dyshonest herynges of baebytyng, nateryng, lesynges, & 
rybaudrye. ? a 1500 Sir Beues 3680 (Pynson) The pope [of] 
that herynge was ful glad. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 182 
Tisa good hearing, when children are toward, But a harsh 
hearing, when women are froward . x6xx — Cymb. 111. i. 4 
Whose remembrance .. will to Eares and Tongues Be 
Theame, and hearing euer, 1666 Pepys Diary 4 Aug.,De 
Ruyter dares not come on shore. .Which is a very good 
hearing. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudgc xlviii. (1892) 348 
This is a pleasant hearing. I thank Heaven for it. 

0. A ‘ lecture a scolding, dial. 

1816 Scott Old Mori, xiv, ‘After she had gi’en us a hear- 
ing on our duties.’ 1824 Miss Ferrier Inher. xli, [She] left 
the room for the purpose, .of giving her a good hearing. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as hearing-day , - distance , 
-organ, - tube ; hearing -fee, the fee paid by a suitor 
to an official of the court before the case is heard ; 
hearing- trumpet " Ear-trdmtet. 

x86o Fitzroy in Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 343 What is 
called *a good * hearing-day may be mentioned among 
the signs of wet. 1887 Cassell's Fam, Mag. 141/2 You 
must pay 2 s. for every pound you sue for, for "*hearing-fee. 
1895 Daily News 4 Dec. 6/2 So poor that she actually could 
not pay the hearing-fee. 1725 Watts Logic n. v.Jt 
Mediums which assist the Hearing, such as Speaking- 
Trumpets, *Hearing-Trumpets. 1856 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 
i (1874) 41 A small hearing trumpet fastened by a black 

| ribbon to a button-bole of his coat. 


8. Hearing say, gemndial phr. : see Hear v.$ d. 
Hea*ring, ppl. a. [f. Hear v. + -ikg That 
hears : see the verb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27989 pe eres o pe berand. 1382 Wyclif 
Prov. xx. 12 The herende ere, and the seende exe. 1676 
Wycherley PL Dealer m. i, If it had not been for me. thou 
hndst been yet but a hearing counsel at the bar. 1884 A. J. 
Ellis in AthetUEum xa Jan. 55/1 A school.. for teaching 
deaf-mute infants in. .association with hearing infants. 

Hearing, obs. form of Herring. 
t Hea*ringless, a. Obs. [f. Hearing vbl. sb. 
+ -less.] Destitute of the faculty of hearing ; deaf. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. xviii. (Tollem. MS.) 
Ambrose sayep pat men of pe contray Jjere J)e ryuer Nilus 
arisep ben heringles [1582 void of hearing]. 

Heark, obs. form of Hark. 

Hearken, harken (hauk’n), v. Forms; i 
herenian, heorenian, 2-3 herenen, (firm, 
herrenenn), 3 brorenien, 3-4 heorknien, herk> 
nen, herkin, 3-6 ber ken, 4 herkon, 4-5 herkyn, 
5 harkyn, 6 harcken ; 4- harken, 6- hearken. 
[OE. herenian , heorenian, hyrenian, formed with 
suffi^ from *heorci-an, the OE. type of Hark v. 
m The spelling harken , which agrees with that of Hark, and 
is at once more regular and of earlier standing, is the ac- 
, cepted one in modem American Dictionaries, and is pre- 
ferred liy some good English writers; but in current English 
use it is much less frequent than hearken. The. preference 
for the latter spelling is probably due to association with 
Hear, supported by the analogy of heart and hearth.] 

1 . zntr. To apply the ears to hear; to listen, give 
ear. Const, to (+ of), in OE. and ME. with dative. 

a 1000 Life St. Guthlac (1848) 42 GuSlac . . eode pa sona 
ut and hawode and herenode. c 1000 jElfric Horn. I. 422 
Ypolitus . . heora wordum heorenode. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
59 HercniS alle to J>is writ, c 1205 Lay. 19668 Heo. .hxrc- 
neden aeome of pas kinges hzerme. a 1300 Cursor M. 966 
He said, * adam, now wel sais Jjou I sal ]>e tell, and herken 
\GStt. harkin] now'. 13.. Gaw, <5- Gr. Knt. 1708 pe fox .. 
Hauilounez, & herkenez, bi heggez ful ofte. c 1386 Chau- 
cer Knt.'s T. 668 His felawe That was so neih to herken 
of his sawe. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. n. xxxvii, 155 They 
ought often to herken yf they can here eny noyse or smyt- 
ynge of hamers. 1530 Palscr. 579/x Harken here at this 
hole. 1550 Crowlf.y Inform. «J- Petit. 255 Herken you 
possessioners. 1592 Shaks. Fen. Ad. 868 She hearkens 
for his hounds and for his horn. 1697 Dryden Fxrg. Georg. 
iv. 564 But aged Nereus harkens to his Lore. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 10 Oct., It is full em- 
ployment enough to hearken, whether one answers or not. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 50 Whenever it is 
whistled to, it stops to hearken. 1832 Tennyson (Enone 
23 Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

f 2 . intr . To listen privily; to play the eaves- 
dropper ; to eavesdrop. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxi. 27 [24] The folie of a man to 
herknen thur3 the dores. 1535 Coverdale ibid., A foolish 
man standeth herkenynge at the dore. 1588 Nottingham 
Rec. IV. 219 By barckeninge of our howses with drawen 
weapens. 

3 . intr. To apply the mind to what is said ; to 

attend, have regard; to listen with sympathy or 
docility. Const, to. . . 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 39 Hercne his read. 1535 Coverdale 
Exod. vi. o But they herkened not vnto him, for very 
anguysh 01 sprete, and for sore laboure. _ 1549 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.)25^No man wyll herken to it. _ 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. m. xxxvi. 224 Josiah not hearkning to them, 
was slain. 1667 Milton P. ix. 1x34 Would thou hadst 
heark’nd to my words, and stai’d. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. (1778) II. vi. 205 Instead of hearkening to some of 
his officers. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. 1. \i To him Who 
hearkens to the gods, the gods give ear. 1896 A. Austin 
Eng. Dari. 11. iv, They would not harken, 
t b. with on. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxiii. 414 The people, .had 
great desyre to harken on the promysses that the duke of 
Amiens made vnto them. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1627) 434 
Harkening on euery rumour. 

4 . trans . To hear with attention, give ear to (a 
thing) ; to listen to ; to have regard to, heed ; to 
understand, learn by hearing; to hear, perceive by 
the ear. Now .only poet . 

cxooo /Elfric Horn. II. 440 Heo geszet a;t Godes fotum, 
his word heoreniende. 0200 Ormin 11723 Forr3uwbirrh 
herrenenn Godess word, a 1225 After. R. 82 Nout one peo 
pet hit speke<5, auh peo bet hit hercneS. c 1374 Chaucer 
Boeth. hi. pr. i. 50 (Camb. SIS.) For thow seyst pat thow 
art so desirous to herkne hem. a 1400-50 Alexander 2304 
In-to be temple he turned tythandis to herken. 1529 More 
Com/, agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1232/2 When they hearc it, 
harken it but as they woulde an idle tale. x6xo Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 122 This King of Naples being an Enemy To 
me inueterate, hearkens my Brothers suit. 1832 Tennyson 
New-Yeads Eve 39 Tho' I cannot speak a word, I shall 
harken what you say. 

b. With personal obj. (orig. dative as m IJ 
but this afterwards levelled with the accusative or 
objective). Obs. exc. dial. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 308 Kyi 
sseld, & herkned hym ynou. _ c 
herkne t hym full hyndfy. Ibid. 
hengond his hed, berkonyng tb 
Jvi. 334 Raymondyn herkned hyi 
xEneis m. (Arb.) 76 Who woulc 
5890 Yorksk. Clergyman, What _ „ 

Boy. To harken yo. . r a ^ :r 

f5. intr. Hearken to-. Listen, give ear. [As it 
from a compound vb. to- hearken; cf. Ger. ztt- 
horchert , imper. horch zui Cf. Go to, from vb. 
To-go.J Obs. 
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HEABKENER. 


HEARSE. 


1526 Tindale Mark iv. 3 He..sayde vnto them in his 
doctrine : Herken to. Beholde, The sower went forth to 
so we. — Acts vii. 2 Brethren, and fathers, harken to. 1535 
Coverdale 2 Chron. xviii. 27 Herken to, all ye people. 
f 6 . inir. To seek to hear tidings ; to make in- 
quiries, to inquire after , ask for. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccciii. 450 There abode styll 
the Englysshmen to harken after other newes. 1575 Lane- 
ham Let . (1871) 36 A this day aUso waz thear such earnest 
tallk and appointment of remoouing, that I gaue ouer my 
noting, and harkened after my hors. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 
v. 1.2x6 Clau. Harken after their offence my Lord. Prince. 
Officers, what offence haue these men done ? a 1670 Hacket 
Alp. Williams 1, (1692) 19, I hearkened no more after it : 
for I reckon’d it was done. 1783 Johnson Let. to Miss 
S. A. Titrate 18 Nov., I hearken everyday after a letter 
from her. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 41 To 
abstain from hearkening after libels upon himself. 

1 7 . intr. To lie in wait ; to wait. Obs. 

[Cf. 3523 in 6.] 1580 R. Hitchcock Politic Plat in Arb. 
Garner II. 159 People who daily do barken when the world 
should amend with them. 1584 Stafford in Motley 
Net her l. (1868) I. iii. 70 The king hearkeneth to see the end, 
and then to believe as be seeth cause, 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. 1. ii. 260 The yongest daughter whom you hearken for, 
Her father keepes from all accesse of sutors. 1633 T. 
Stafford Pac Nib. l. xv. (iSiot 167 Whether it were, .the 
hearkening after a Ship, to arrive in those parts.. that 
occasioned his delatory excuses. 

f8. trails. To get to hear of; to search out or 
find by inquiry. Obs. 

1590 Sir T. Cockaine Hunting B iij, Your Hounds 
. . harken them foorth of such a kinde as bee durable. 
1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 226 If I can 
hearken out some wealthy marriage for her. 1607 Dekker 
Kilt's Conjur. (1842) 57 It is some ease to Syr Timothy 
. . to harken out the worst that others haue endured. 3609 
B. Jonson SH. Worn. 1. ii, He has imploied a fellow .. 
to harken him out a dumbe^ woman. 1637 R. Humphrey 
tr. St. Ambrose 1. 118 Hunting and hearkening out places 
of mart where hee may best vent them. 

+ 9 . intr. To have regard or relation. Obs. rare. 
1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 40 There’s not a blessing Indi- 
viduals find, But some way leans and hearkens to the kind. 
10 . To talk in one’s ear, to whisper. Obs. exc. Sc. 
x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 200 This harkneth with his- 
friend, as though with him to breake Of some intended act. 
Mod. Sc. What are ye herk'ning thegither aboot? He 
herk’nt to me to gang and fetch them. 

Hearlrener, liarkener (ha-jk’ns-i). Also 
4-5herkner(e,6harkner. [f. Hearkens. + -ErL] 
One who listens or gives ear ; a listener. 

1340 Ayenb. 58 pe herkneres do wel Iheyje. c 1422 Hoc- 
cleve Learn to Die 547 Thyn herkners and thyn Auditours. 
3423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clvi, There sawe I . . The fery tigere 
. . The herknere bore. 3477 Earl Rivers (Caxtonj Dictcs 
ioi The predication is not to be lawded that endureth ouer 
the power of the herkeners. 3550 Crowley Epigr. 1421 An 
herkener of fables and lyes. 3811 W. Taylor In Monthly 
Rev. LXV. 486 The starers. .or harkeners are satirized, 
tb. An eavesdropper; a scout. Obs . 

3549 Coverdale, etc. Erasvt. Par. Tim. v. (R.), Babling 
tale-tellers & curious herkeners. 3580 Hollydand Treas. 
Fr. Tong , Escouteur. .a harkner, a scout, an eavesdropper. 

Hearkening, harkening(hajk'niq),t'/i/. sb. 
[In OE. heorcnung, f. heorcman to Hearken + 
-INC 1 .] The action of the vb. Heauken; giving ear, 
hearing with attention ; listening; giving attention. 

c xooo /Elfric Horn. I. 26 Deafum the for^eaf] heorcnunge. 
Ibid. 96 We sceolon .. awendan [ure] earan from yfelre 
heorcnunge. a 3225 Ancr. R. 104 Auh hold wicfinnen pin 
liercnung, pi speche, & tine sihtSe. c 1375 A ay Folks Mass 
Bk. (MS. B.) 28 To him Pou gyue goae herknynge. 3583 
Stanyhurst AEneis, etc. (Arb.) 131 Toegraunt mee Gratius 
harckning. <2x715 Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 29 The 
ill effects of his not harkening to their address. 1885 
Stevenson Dynamiter 185 The sound was gone, nor could 
his closest hearkening recapture it. 

•pb. Searching out ; inquiry; discovery. Obs. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 53 The Steward 
..specially owith to have herkenyng uppon this clerkes 
demeanyng in the countries for oppressions. 1602 Ful- 
becke 3 st Pt . Pa rati. 66 His eares to be open for the hark- 
ning out of their offences. 

Hearn(e, hearon, obs. fif. Hern, Heron. 
Hearsay (hIo*.ts^). Forms : see Hear v. and 
Say v. Also 6 heard say. [subst. use of phr. 
to hear say : see Hear 3 c.] 

1 . That which one hears or has heard some one 
say; information received by word of mouth, 
usually with implication that it is not trustworthy; 
oral tidings; report, tradition, rumour, common 
talk, gossip. 

c 3532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1075 , 1 knowe nothyng 
of it but by here say. 1553 Grim aloe Cicero's Offices 
(c 1600} 14 b, I have heard nothing but by heard say. 3577 
Hello wes Gueuara's Citron. 315 Thou speakest by heare. 
saye, rather then by anye experience. 3577 Harrison 
Engtand 11. ix. (3877) *• *99 So much as I have gathered by 
report and common heare-saie. 3589 R. Harvey Pi. Perc . 
(1590) it Hcresay too slender an euidence to spit a mans 
credit vpon. 1600 Holland Livy xxxix. vi. 1026 Things., 
which by bare heeresay were reported to haue beene done. 
163 1 Gouge God's A rrozvs v. vii. 417 The whole world was 
made to tremble at the heare-say of them. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 117 The hearsay of Christ wrought all these things 
in them. /1370S Beveridce Thes. TheoL {1710} II. 293 Not 
mecrly upon hearsay or tradition. 1761 Gilberts Law 
Evidence Jta Hearsay is good evidence to prove, who is my 
grandfather, when he married, what children he had, etc. of 
which it is not reasonable to presume that I have better 
evidence. 1769 Sir \V. Draper in Junius Lett. xxvi. 121 
Is it hearsay, or the evidence of letters, or ocular? 1847 
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James J. Marston Hall ix, I gave him stronger proof than 
mere hearsay. 

b. With a and pL A report received ; a rumour, 
a piece of gossip. 

a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 428/1 
This Report seems to be a Hearsay of a second Person. 
1699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 7, I am asham’d to see a Person 
tell such little Hear says. 1730 Berkeley Let . to T. Prior 
7 May Wks. 3871 IV. 183 A hearsay, at second or^ third 
hand. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. Wrappage of traditions, 
hearsays, mere words. 1847 Longf. Ev. ii. i. 33 Sometimes 
a rumour, a hearsay, .came. 

2. attrib^ passing on one side into an ad/., on 
the other giving rise to combinations', (a) Of the 
nature of hearsay ; ( 3 ) founded or depending upon 
what one has heard said, but not within one’s direct 
knowledge, as hearsay account, censure, declara- 
tion , knowledge , report, rumour, tale ; (c) of hear- 
say, speaking from hearsay, as hearsay author, 
babbler, witness , + hearsay-man. 

3580 Sidney Arcadia 1. x. 139 Poet. Wks. 1873 II. 33 
[Those] whose metall stiff he knew he could not bend With 
h ear-say pictures. 1602 Carew Cornwall (x8ix) 59, I can 
in these tin cases plead but a hearsay experience. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xxv. 171 An hearsay account 
by Bellonius. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 361 These Hear- 
say-men or Book-Philosophers, called, The Learned, are as 
ignorant as any.. of the true knowledge of God in them- 
selves. > 1738 Birch Life Milton App. M.’s Wks. I ; 94 All 
the Evidence was two hear-say Depositions taken in 1642, 
from Persons who were told so by the common Soldiers of 
the Irish. 1787 M. Cutler in Life , etc. (1888) 1 . 254 We 
had both of us an hearsay knowledge of each other. 1814 
Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, i. 44 The report of hearsay 
witnesses. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 149 To promulgate 
hearsay reports. 1826 in Sheridaniana 315 The crude 
opinions of the hearsay babbler. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 
800 She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales. 

b. Heat'say evidence : evidence consisting in what 
the witness has heard others say, or what is com- 
monly said, as to facts of which he has himself no 
original or personal knowledge. 

1753 W. Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. 135/1 Hearsay- 
evidence is. .rejected in law. 1768 Blackstone Comm. hi. 
xxiii. (1800) 368 Yet in some cases (as in proof of any 
general customs, or matters of common tradition or repute) 
the courts admit of hearsay evidence. 1848 W harton Law 
Lex. s.v. Hearsay Evidence , The exceptions to the general 
rule of the inadmissibility of hearsay evidence are..(x) 
dying declarations ; (2) hearsay in questions of pedigree ; 
(3) hearsay on questions of public right, customs, bound- 
aries, [etc.]. 1878 Lecky Eng. in i 8 f/t C. II. vi. 148 Hear- 
say evidence of the loosest kind was freely admitted. 

Hence Hea'rsay v. intr. {nonce -wd. ), to tell what 
one has heard ; to repeat rumours. + Hear-saying- 
(in 4 Byere zigginge), hearsay, report « hearing 
say : see Hear 3 d. 

3340 Ayenb. 117 He ne may nojring wel conne bote ase me 
kan he batayle of troye be hyere-zigginge. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. vi. vii, Men riding and running, reporting 
and h earsaying. 

Hearse (hars), sb. Forms : 4-5 Beers (e, 5 
Beerce, 5-6 Bers, 5-6 (9) Berce, 6 Bearce, Berst, 
7 Bierce, 4~9Berse,6- Bearse. [Formerly herse, 
a. F. herse (12th c. in Littre) — It. erpice:— L. 
hirpic-em ( hiipex ) large rake used as a Barrow ; 
? cf. Gr. ap na£ grappling-iron. See Herse, under 
which the sense ‘harrow* and its immediately 
derived senses are treated.] 

J* 1 . a. A triangular frame somewhat similar in 
form to the ancient harrow, designed to carry can- 
dles, and used at the service of Tenebrx, in Holy 
"Week. b. A candlestick used at the Benedictio 
ignis on Easter Eve. Obs. 

[1287 Synod 0/ Exeter xii. in Wilkins Cone. (1737 ) II. 139 
Vas ad aquam benedictam. Hercia ad tenebras.] 3563 Inv. 
Chr. Ch., Cantcrb. (Chapter Libr. Canterb.), Item a heade 
for the hearse of coper and gylte to carrye the iij. lyghts to 
the fier vppon Estereuen. 

2 . a. An elaborate framework originally intended 
to carry a large number of lighted tapers and other 
decorations over the bier or coffin while placed in 
the church at the funerals of distinguished persons ; 
also called castrum doloris , chapellc aidente , or 
catafalco . 

(1293 Acc. Executors Q. Eleanor in Gloss. Archil . (1845) 
I. 199 Pro meremio ad hercias Dominje Regime, apud 
Westmonasterium.] c 1368 Chaucer Comfl. Pite 15 Adown 
I fell when I sawe the herse, Dede as stone. (1399 Test. 
Rich . // in Rymer Focdera VIII. 75 Ita .. quod, pro 
prsedictis Exequiis, iv Hercke . . per Executores nostros 
congrue pneparentur.] c 3400 Dcstr. Troy 8753. a 3450 
Lc Morte Artlu 3532 By-fore a tombe, that new was dyghtc 
..There-on an herse, sothely to saye, Wyth an C tappers 
lyghte. 1485 Will in Ripen C/i. Acts (Surtees) 277 That 
there be byrnyng on herse v serges, ilkoone of a pownde of 
waxe. 1526 MS. Acc. St. John's Host*., Canterb., Payd for 
strykyng ofiiij tapers for the herst yd. 3548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII, id, The body was taken out, and caried. into 
the Quire, and set under a goodly Herce of waxe, garnished 
with Banner?, Pencelles. and Cusshions. a 1678 Marvell 
Wks. II 1 . 5 10 And starrs, like tapers, bum'd upon his herse. 
38x4 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles Concl., That one poor garland, 
twined to deck thy hair, Is hung upon thy hearse, to droop 
and wither there J 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. vii. 295 
There used to be put up in the church a * hearse which 
was a lofty framework of wood, .with four or eight posts, .and 
ceiled. 3896 Peacock In Andrews Church Gleanings 21 8 1 1 
was the custom in the case of rich families to erect one of these 
hearses in every church where it [the body] rested for the night. 


b. A permanent framework of iron or other 
metal, fixed over a tomb to support rich coverings 
or palls, often adapted to cany lighted tapers. 

1552 Berksh. Ch. Goods 10 A herse of lrone. 3846 Parker 
Gloss. Archil. 129 There is a brass frame.. over the effigy 
of Richard, earl of Warwick, in the Beauchamp chapel at 
Warwick, which is called a herse in the contract for the 
tomb. 1853 Turner Dorn. Archil. 1 1 , v. 242 The Sheriff of 
Southampton is commanded to repair the herces in the 
king’s chapel. 1866 Peacock Eng. Ch. Fnniiture 12S 
A very- graceful iron hearse of this kind . . in Tanfield 
Church. 

c. A temple-shaped structure of wood used in 
royal and noble funerals, after the earlier kind (2 a) 
went out of use. It was decorated with banners, 
heraldic devices, and lighted candles ; and it was 
customary for friends to pin short poems or 
epitaphs upon it. 

c 1575 J. Hooker Life Sir P. Carew in A rchxol. XXVIII. 
145 'The nexte daye his herse was seU vpe, beinge made after 
the forme of a felde bedd, covered with blacke.. gamyshed 
with scogeons and with yetowe pynyons full of blacke lyons. 
1598 Remembrance of Eng. Poets in Bamfield's Poems 
(Arb.) 1x9 Whose Fame is grav’d on Rosamond’s blacke 
Herse. C36zi ?B. Jonson Epit. C'tess Pembroke, Under- 
neath this sable herse Lyes the subject of all verse. 1639 
Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xcvii. § 962 Gravestones 
(toombs) and herses are rear’d up, and epitaphs, .written on 
them. 3659 Pecke Pamassi Puerp. 119 Shall I to pin 
upon thy Herse, devise Eternal Praises ; or weep Elegies? 
a 1667 Cowley Voy. W. Harvey Wks. 1710 I. 27 Be this my 
latest Verse With which I now adorn his Herse. _ 185(8 
Andrews Church Treasury 280 The last herse used in this 
country was the one under which her effigy [that of Mary 
II] was placed. 

3 . A light framework of wood used to support 
the pall over the body at funerals. It fitted on to 
the parish bier, and was probably adapted to carry 
lighted tapers. 

3566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 36 Beni a 
hearse— sold to John Banton. .who hathe put it to prophane 
use. 3896 Peacock in Andrews Church Gleanings 216 Of 
these hearses, not a single example is known to have come 
down to our time. 

1 4 . A hearse-cloth, a funeral pall. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 230/2 Herce for a deed corse of silke, poitte. 
1581 W. Stafford Exam. Cornpl . 1. (1876) 16 All other 
Marchaundize that wee buy from beyond the Sea . . and all 
Hearses, and Tapestry. 3603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
1200 This coffin of the great Sultan . . covered with a rich 
hearse of cloth of gold downe to the ground. 

5 . A bier; a coffin; vaguely, a tomb, grave. Obs. 
or arch. 

3601 Shaks. Jul. C. iii. ii. 369 Stand from the Hearse, 
stand from the Body. x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 1. 
xliv, One touch would rouze me from my sluggish hearse. 
36x6 Bullokar, Hearse, aburiall coffin couered with blacke. 
3623 Lisle Nzlfric on 0 . 4 N. Test. Ded, xxix, But, wheth’r 
I live, or be first laid on herse. 1625 — Du Bartas, Noe 
332 As thou my cradle wert, so wilt thou be my herse. 3651 
Davenant Gondibert 1. v. (R.). When she with flowres lord 
Arnold's grave shall strew. .She on that rival's hearse will 
drop a few. a 1700 Duyden Meleager 325 Ah ! hadst thou 
died, my son, in infant years, Thy little hearse Jiad been 
bedewed with tears. 3849 Longf. Blind Girl iii, Decked 
with flowers a simple hearse To the churchyard forth they 
bear. 

+ 6. The solemn obsequy in a funeral. Obs. 
(Perh. only an error.) 

1579 Spenser Shcph. Cal. Nov. 60 O heauie herse [gloss. 
Herse, is the solemne obsequie in funeralles]. Ibid, 70 The 
earth now lacks her wonted light, And all we dwell in deadly 
night, O heauie herse. 

+ 7 . A dead body, a corpse. Obs . 

1530 Palsgr. 230/2 Herce, a deed body, corps. s 6 og He y- 
wood Brit. Troy m. lxxxvi. 72 Bold Archas pierses Thrugh 
the mid-hoast and strewes the way with herses. 1633 May 
Hen. II, v. 775 Her hearse at Godstow Abbey they enterre. 

8. A carriage or car constructed for carrying the 
coffin at a funeral. (The current use.) 

1650 B. Discotli 'minium z It is hung about with as many., 
trappings, as Coll. Rainsboroughs Herse and horse were at 
his fine Funerals. 1672 Wood Lifei. 0 . H. S.) II. 245 Thomas 
Moor hath a hearse . . for the carrying of dead corps to any 
part of England. 2706 Hearne. Collect. 4 Dec., He was 
very decently interr’d, being carried in a Hearse, and the 
Company in Mourning Coaches. 1722 De Foe Plapie 
(Rtldg.) 35 They saw Herses and Coffins. 2850 MRS. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 128 A hearse too, with plenty of plumes, 
and many black coaches. 1881 Besant & Rice Ckafl. 
Fleet I. 294 A hearse stopped before our door. 

b. traiisf A vehicle for carrying pianofortes. 

38x2 Coleridge Lett. If. 5S4 Musical Instrument Manu- 
facturers, whose grand pianoforte hearses he [a horse] now 
draws in the streets of London, 

9 . Comb., as hearse-light (see 1, 2) ; hearse- 
man, -plume (sense 8); Bearse-cover, a pall; 
Bears e-Bouse, a dead-house ,* a building in which 
a hearse is kept ; Be arse -like a., like a hearse ; 
mournful. Also Heahsk-ci.oth. 

2885 R- W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 451 Three Micarsc- 
covers. .eight stall-cloths. 2870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 
i°i A vestry, with a •hearse-house beyond it . . has been 
built in modern times. 3895 Pryce Burden of Woman 91 
The hearse-house or dead-house of the church (the lowest 
room of a tower where in old days the bodies of strangers 
who had lost their way and perished were placed for possible 
identification pending burial). 1555 Churthw. Acc. St. 
Helens, Abingdon (Nichols 2797) 1 4 1 For making the ‘herse 
lyghtes. 35 66 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (t 866 ) 127 
The sepulcre and herse lightes w* all the bookes of papistrie 
rent and burned. 26*5 Bacon Ess., Adversitie (Arb.) 505 
If you Listen to Davids Harpc, you shall hearc as many 
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HEART. 


*Hersetike Ayres, as Carols. 1839 Bailey Festus xxiii. 
{1848) 289 It steals Hearselike and thieflike round the uni- 
verse. 1893 J.W. Barr y Stud, in Corsica 170 It [the corpse] 
is. .abandoned to the *hearseman. 1848 Eliza Cook Lines 
among Leaves viii. 3 Like *hearse- plume waved about. 

Hearse, vax. of Hearst sb. 

Hearse, v. [f. Hearse sb.] 

1 . trans. To lay (a corpse) on a bier or in a coffin ; 
to bury with funeral rites and ceremonies, b. (in 
recent use) To carry to the grave in a heaise. 

1592 Nobody <$• Sovteb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 
319 We will forbeareour spteene. .till you havehearsd Your 
husbands bones. 1596 Shaks. Merck . V. Hl._ i. 93 Would 
she were hearst at my foote, and the duckets^ in her_ coffin. 
ci6ix Chapman Iliad xviii. 199 Then the Grecians spritefully 
drew from the darts the corse, And hears’d it, bearing it to 
fleet, his friends with all remorse Marching about it. 1827 
Pollok Course T. vil. 295 Richly hearsed With gloomy 
garniture of purchased wo. 1854 Gilfillan Life Blair in 
Beattie's , Maids, etc. I Vks. 126 He lashes the proud 
wicked man whom he sees pompously hearsed into Hell. 
1855 Singleton Virgil II. 81 In his own resting place con- 
sign him first, And hearse him in the grave. 

C. To enclose or contain as in a bier or tomb ; 
to entomb. 

1608 Day Hum. out of Br. m. iv, Please you survey the 
cell, go in and see, I’me hearst, and none but sorrowe lies 
with me. 1764 Churchill Ep. to Hogarth 452 Worth may be 
hears’d but Envy cannot die. 1796 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. II. 489 Shall marble hearse them all? 1819 Wiffen 
Aonian Hours (1820) 160 Murmurs deep, not loud, Swelled 
in the gale when earth thy relics hearsed. 

2 . fig. To furnish with something hearse-like. 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple (R.), The house is hers’d 

about with a black wood, Which nods with many a heavy 
headed tree. 1864 Longf. Hawthorne vi, The hill-top 
hearsed with pines. 

Hence Hearsed ppl. a ., placed on, in, or tinder 
a heaise. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 47 Tell Why thy Canoniz’d bones 
Hearsed in death, Haue burst their cerinents. 

Hea*rse-cloth. [f. Hearse sb.] A black cloth 
to cover a bier or coffin ; a funeral pall. 

1522 Churchw. Acc.St. Marg. IV estvt. _ (N ichols 1797) 9 
Sir Robert Danby Curett .. of him, for his herst-clothe 2 s. 
1530 ■ Palsgr. 231/1 Herse clothe, poille. 1642 Fuller 
Holy <$• Prof. St. iv. ix. 282 No more then a dead corps is 
affected with a velvet herse-cloth over it. 1650 R, Stapyl- 
ton Strada's Low C. IVarres x. 22 Foure Mourners.. each 
of them holding in their hands a corner of the Herse-Cloth. 
1829 Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 14 note , The Fish- 
monger’s Company have preserved their herseclothe or pall 
..at their Hall. 

Hea*r-so, sb. nonce-iud. [f. Hear v. + So adv.] 
One who has heard so; one who knows by hearsay. 

1639 J. Clarke Parxntiologia 309 One eye-witnesse is 
better than two heare-so’s. 

Hearst. Hunting. Also 7-8 hearse. A hind 
of the second or third year. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreal. (1677) 7 A Hmde..is catted 
the first year, a Calf. The second year, a Hearse ; and 
sometimes we say Brockets Sister. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. II. v. (1862) I. 324 The female is called a hind .. the 
second year she is a hearse. 1877 ' Stonehenge * Brit. 
Sports (1886) *34 According to the Devonshire Hunt — Deer 
under one year are called Calves; till three, the male a 
Brocket, and the female a Hearst. 

tHea’rsum, hersum, a. Obs. Forms: i 
hier-, hdr-, hyrsum, hGarsum, 2 hersam, 2-4 
hersum, 3 hsorsum, (horsom). [OE. hier sum — 
OFris. hdrsum , OHG. hbrsatn , f. stem of hie ran, 
Goth, hauzjan to Hear : see -some. Hearsum 
was a later OE by-form.] Ready to hear ; obe- 
dient, compliant ; dutiful, devout. 

eg 00 tr. Bxda's Hist. 1. xiv. [xxv.] (1890) 58 Se pe him 
hyrsum beon wolde. a 1000 Gut It lac 677 past ge . .him hear- 
syme . . siphon wseron. Ibid. 697 Gearwe stodon haeftas 
hearsume. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 pat israelisshe folc 
. .was hersum godes hese. c 1205 Lay. 19395 He hsehtehis 
cnihtes leoue beon hsersume [1275 horsom] Lo 5 e. 13. . Gaw . 
4- Gr. Knt. 932 To ]?e hersum euensong of be hy3e tyde. 

Hence fHe’rsumlecg' (mod. type *h earsomledge ) , 
+ He'rsumnesse, obedience. 

c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. v. xxiifi]. (1891) 478 Ealle J>as mse^he 
..iEhelbolde Mercna cyninge in hyrsumnesse under peodde 
seondom a X175 Colt. Horn. 223 Mid edmodnisse and mid 
hersamnisse. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 107 3 ‘f b e aunge bift 
butan hersumnesse. c X200 Ormin 2521 All full off hali} 
mahhtess, Off herrsummleccg, off rihhtwisleccg. CX205 Lay. 
29731 Austin.. hehte heom comen.. & don himnersumnesse. 

4 Hea*rsum, he’rsum, v. Obs. Forms : i 
h< 5 ar-,h;^r-,h 6 rsuiman, 2-3 hersmnien,-sumen. 
[OE. hier-, kearswnian — OHG. kbrsambtt ; f. 
hier sum adj. : see prec.] irans. To obey, be 
obedient to ; to revere. (In OE. with dative.) 

4:900 tr. Bxda's Hist. it. vi. (1890) it6 Hwaefire he. .J>zem 
godcundan bebodum beowode ond hearsumede.. c xoooAgs. 
Gosp. Matt. viii. 27 Windas and sae him hyrsumiaS [Hatton 
G. her-], exx 75 Lamb. Horn, xx Hine 3e scule wurpian and 
hersumen. a 1225 Leg. Keith. 249 [He] hereS and KersumeS 
seheliche schaftes. 

Heart (bait), sb. Forms : 1-3 heorte, 3-6 
herte, 4-6 harte, 4-7 hert, hart, 6- heart. 
(Also I north, hearta, 2-3 horte, hiert9, 3 Orm. 
heorrte, herrte, 3-4 s.w. hurte, 4 huerta, ert, 
4-6 hertte, hartt, herth, 6hearte, 6-7 Sc. hairt). 
[Com. Teut. : OE. heorte (Northumb. hearta ) = 
OFris. her/e , hirte, OS. hert a (MLG. herte, MDu. 
lurl\t , hart(e, Du. harf), OHG. herza (MHG. 


herze, Ger. herd), ON. hjarta (Sw. kjerla , Da. 
hjertt ), Goth, hairtd OTeut. * hert on - ; orig. a 
weak neuter, which became in OE. and OFris. 
a weak fern., in MLG. and MDu. fem. or neuter. 
Radically related to L. cor, cord-, Gr. Kapo-ta, 
tcpab-la (also xyp from tctjpB-) ; OIr. cride, Lith. 
szird-h, OSlav. cpL^&ife srtdi-tse , cp'Bflbije sriidi-tsc 
(Russ, serd-tse , Boh. srd-ce ) heart ; root herd-, krd -.] 
General arrangement. I. The simple word. * The bodily 
organ, its function, etc., 1-4. ** As the seat of feeling, etc., 
5-13. *** Put for the person, 14-16. **** Something 

haying a central position, 17-19. ***** The vital part or 
principle, 20-22. ****** Something of the shape of a heart, 
23-30. H. Phrases. * With governing preposition, 31-39. 
** With verb and preposition, 40-44. *** With governing 
verb, 45-49. **** With another noun, 50-52. ***** In ex- 
clamations, 53. ****** Proverbial phrases, 54. III. 

Attributive uses and Combinations, 55-56. 

I. The simple word. * The bodily organ , its 
function, region, etc. 

1. The hollow muscular or otherwise contractile 
organ which, by its dilatation and contraction, 
keeps up the circulation of the blood in the vas- 
cular system of an animal. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. III. 42 Gif pin heorte ace. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 121 Hewes..mid speres orde to pere heorte 
istungen. a 1300 K. Horn 872 He smot him pure} pe herte. 
1382 Wyclif 2 Kings ix. 24 The are we is sent out thoru} his 
hert. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 237/2 Hert, ynwarde parte of a 
beste. 1483 Cath . Angl. 177/1 A Harte, cor , cordialis,cor- 
culum . 1548 Hall C/iron., Hen. VI, 183 [He] stacke the 

erle to y° hart with his dagger.. 1548-77 Vicary Attat. vii. 
(1888) 56 The Hart - . is the principal of al other members, 
and the beginning of life. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 140 , 1 send 
it through the Riuers of your blood Euen to the Court, the 
Heart. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 357 The vse of this 
Mediastinum or bound-hedge is first to hold the hart vp 
suspended. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 58 Perfect Animals 
have an incessant motion of their Heart, and Circulation of 
their Bloud. 1812 Mom. Chron. in Examiner 25 May 
336/2 After the body of Bellingham was opened, it was 
noticed that his heart continued to perform its functions . . 
for four hours. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anint. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
556 A heart is present in all the Brachiopoda. 1872 Mivart 
Elan. Anat. i. 4 The Heart ..is rhythmically contractible 
and propulsive. 1887 _H. S. Cunningham Caeruleans 1 . 145 
Camilla’s heart went pit-a-pat. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. 
Africa 297 , 1 saw a sight that made my heart stand still. 
fig. a 1822 Shellf.y Ode to Heaven 44 Drops which 
Nature’s mighty heart Drives through thinnest veins. 1842 
Tennyson Locksley Hall 140 Tho* the deep heart of exist- 
ence beat for ever like a boy's. 1866 Loncf. Killed at 
Ford i, The heart of honor, the tongue of truth. 

b. Right {left) heart, the right (or left) side of 
the heart. Smoker's heart, a disordered condition 
of the heart due to excessive tobacco-smoking. 

1886 Cassell's Fain. Mag. Nov. 722 Those who suffer from 
chronic rheumatism have often weak right, hearts. x8 88 
Science (N. Y.) 9 Nov. 223/2 The frequent cxistence.of what 
is known as ‘smoker’s heart’ in men whose health is in no 
other respect disturbed. 

2. Considered as the centre of vital functions: 
the seat of life ; the vital part or principle ; heiice 
in some phrases = life. Obs. or arch. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xxi[i]. 27 HergacS dryhten 5 a soecaS 
hine leofafl heorte heara in weoruld weorulde. a X325 Prose 
/ , W/zrciii[i].i5 And wyn glade mannes hert. 1382 Wyclif 
Ps. ci[i]. 5, I am smyten as hei3, and myn herte driede. X382 
— Gen. xviii. 5 , 1 shal sett a morsel of breed, and 3oure herte 
be coumfortid. X535 Coverdale Ibid., A morsell of bred, 
to comforte youre hertes withal). 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edxt). IV, 213 Commaundyng, upon pein of the harte, that 
no man should once passe the sea with hym. c x6ox Sir C. 
Hatton in Hatton Com. (18781 2 Beecause hee hath nothinge 
deerer then his harte. x6xx Bible Ps. civ. 15 Bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart, a x6x8 Raleigh Lett. (1651) 209 
That the King (though I were not pardoned) had granted 
my heart under the Great Seal. 1743 Bulkeley& Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 97 Desiring no more than to go off Heart in 
Hand from this Place to the Southward. [1871 Speaker's 
Comment. Gen. xviii. 5 The heart considered as the centre 
of vital functions, is put by the Hebrews for the life itself. 
To support the heart therefore is to refresh the whole vital 
powers and functions.] . 

3 . transf. The region of the heart ; breast, bosom. 
c 1450 Holland Hcivlat 477 He. .it hyng About his hals 

full hende, and on his awne hart. 1535 Coverd. Exod. xxviii. 

29 Thus shall Aaron beare the names in y* bresdappe of iudg- 
ment vpon his hert. .1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 26 He. .ever 
held his hand upon his hart. 2592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. in. 
v. 192 Lay hand on heart, aduise. x6ix Bible Exod. xxviii. 

30 The Urim and the Thuminim. .shall bee vpon Aarons 
heart, when he goeth in before the Lord. 17x7 Pope Elolsa 
123 Let me. .Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be press’d. 
1887 H. S. Cunningham Cccrulcans II. 226 He pressed her 
to his heart. 

b. Hence in fig. expressions. 

x886 Dowden Shelley I. vi. 280 Godwin . . had indeed taken 
the young disciple to his heart. 1887 Edna Lyall Knt.. 
Emant xviti. 162 He hugged his old conviction to his heart. 

4. The stomach. Obs. or dial. Chiefly in phr. 
next the heart : on an empty stomach, fasting (obs. 
or dial.). Cf. Fr. avoir mat au occur \ to be sick 
(bilious). 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. (18/7) 359 (D.) A newe founde 
diete, to drink wine in the morning nexte the harte. 1589 
Cocan Haven Health (1636) *8o, I have knovme some 
maidens to drinke vineger next their heart to abate their 
colour. 2647 R. Stapylton fuvenal vi. 637 (D.) The 
Romans held it ominous to see a Blackamoore next their 
hearts in a morning. 1674 R*. Godfrey Inj. fgAb. Physic 
xi6 So much is it the mode still to caU the Stomach the , 
Heart, that people frequently say their Hearts were at 


their Mouths, when on a sudden fright or surprisal theii 
Stomach s have been mov’d, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Heart, the stomach. ‘A pain at the heart' means the 
stomach-ache. 

** As the seat of feeling , understanding, and 
thought. 

5. = Mind, in the widest sense, including the 
functions of feeling, volition, and intellect. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxx. 23 [Ixxxi. 12] Ne forleort hie 
efter lustum heortan heara. rxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke H. 51 
His modor jeheold ealle J>as word, on hyre heortan smea- 
Sende. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 25 He seiS miS }?a mu§e j>et 
nis naut in his heorte. a 1225 Leg. Kal/t. 2142 Do nu 
kenne hihendliche Jmt tu hauest on heorte. 2390 Gowcr 
Conf. II. 225 His hert and tunge must accorde. 1558 
Knox First Blast (Arb.) 36 A principle, .depelie printed in 
the hart of man. 1607 Shaks. Cor. m. i. 257 His Heart’s 
his Mouth ; What his Brest forges, that his Tongue must 
vent. 16x1 Bible i Kings viii. 18 Thou diddest well that it 
was in thine heart. 1635 Sanderson Senn. II. 306 The heart 
. .is. .very often in Scripture, .taken more largely, so as to 
comprehend the whole soul, in all its faculties, as well the 
apprehensive as the appetitive ; and consequently taketh in 
the thoughts, as well as the desires, of the soul. 1729 
Butler Serm., Love Neighbour \Vks.'x874 II. 150 The 
whole system, a% I may speak, of affections (including 
rationality), which constitute the heart, as this word is used 
in Scripture and on moral subjects. x8 86 H. Conway Living 
or Dead II. ix. 180 Capable of any villainy that the heart of 
man could devise. 

b. In this relation spoken of as having ears, 
eyes, etc., meaning those faculties of the mind, 
understanding, or emotional nature, that have some 
analogy to these bodily organs. Cf. heart of heart{s . 

c 1025 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 1 Ahyld eare heortan 
Jrinre. c 1200 Ormin 3899 Wi)>J> innwarrd heorrtess tunge. 
c 1230 Hali Meid. 3 Opene to vnderstonde !>e ehne of bin 
heorte. c 1400 APol. Loll. 36 WiJ> eeris and een of his 
hert, he schuld vnderstond hem. 2604 Act 1 ’pas. I, c. 1 
Vpon the knees of our hearts to agnize our most constant 
faith, obedience and loyaltie to your Maiestie. 1620 Sir T. 
Matthew’s tr. St. Augustine's Confess. 1. v, Behould the 
eares of my hart, are set before thee ; open thou them, 
O Lord. 1735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties 13 The Parlia- 
ment acknowledged, on the Knees of their Hearts (such was 
the Cant of the Age; the indubitable Right, by which . . the 
Crown descended to Him. 


6. The seat of one’s inmost thoughts and secret 
feelings; one’s inmost being; the depths of the 
soul ; the soul, the spirit. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 34 So^tice of b^re heortan 
willan se nmb spicb. a 1300 Cursor M. 43 Vr dedis fro vr 
hert tas rote. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xii. 34 Sothely the mouth 
spekith of the grete plente of the herte. 2508 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit IVemen 162. I sail a ragment reveil fra [the] rute of 
my hert. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, 
Vnto whom all hartes bee open. 1580 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Contre son ettettr , dissemblingly, or against his 
heart. x6xx Bible 7 udg. v. 16 For the diuisions of Reuben 
there were great searchings of heart. 1627-8 Feltham 
Resolves (1636) 366 Rather than have poured out his heart 
with such indiscretion. 1794 Mann in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 440 Excuse my laying my heart open to you and 
exposing my feelings as they are. 1886 Baring-Gould Crt. 
Royal xviii. I. 283, I like you to speak out of your heart 
freshly what you think. 

b. Double heart , two hearts : phrases indicating 
duplicity orinsincerity ; see Double#. 5, and cf. 5 1 b. 

2382 Wyclif 1 Chron. xii. 33 Fyfty thousand camen in to 
help, not in double hert. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. A cad. 
n. Ep. to Rdr. 4 Men of two harts, or of a double heart. x6xx 
[see 51 bj. 

7. Intent, will, purpose, inclination, desire. Obs. 
exc. in phr. after otic's own heart. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xix, (xx.) 4 Selle 5 e dryhten efter heortan 
5 inre. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo urnen on-^em him . . mid 
godere heorte and summe mid ufele beonke. c 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. 1 . 10/330 Mucheajein heore heorte it was. X387TFEVISA 
Higdcn (Rolls) VI. 437 He hadde )?e money ajenst herte. 
c X470 Henry Wallace 1. 386 Waith suld be delt, in all 
place, with fre hart, c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) hi. 47 N0W 
have I told yow my hart. _ 1535 Coverdale i Sam. xiii. 14 
The Lorde hath soughte him out a man after his owne hert. 
2568 Grafton Chron. II. 200 Mawgre the heart and minde 
of all his Barons. 2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher . xv. v. 
(1886) 330 They.. may be forced to yeeld in spight of their 
harts. 2883 Mrs. Hungerfokd Rossmoyne I. vi. 120, 1 am 
going to give you a mission after your own heart. 

•j* 8. Disposition, temperament, character. Obs. 

a 2225 Alter. R. 384 Auh swote and_ schir heorte is god 
to alle binges. 2307 Elegy Edw. /, i, Alle that beoth of 
huerte trewe. 2402 Hoccleve Let. of Cupid 36 Fful herd 
yt is to know a manys hert. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon ix. 205 They had the herte so fell that they wolde 
take none amendes. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, po To 
whom at the fyrst he shewed his good hart. 2599 Shaks. 
Much Ado it. 1. 324 In faith Lady you haue_a merry heart. 
1603 — Meas. for M. v. i. 389 Not changing heart with 
habit. x6xx Bible Ecclus. iit. 27 An obstinate heart shall 
be laden with sorrowes. 

8. The seat of the emotions generally; the emo- 
tional nature, as distinguished from the intellectual 
nature placed in the head. 

In earlier use often referring to the physical organ; in . 
later mostly fig. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2463 Heortan sor^e. 0x050 ByHitferths 
Hand hoc in A nglia VIII. 317 Him beon bj S 
heorte. fx275 Passion Our Lord 6 in O. E. • 37 

Vp°he ‘wiihhert ffil ??ghL ^ 1^8 


x Mine eye and heart are at a 
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the conquest of thy sight, a 1700 Dryden tr. Ovid's Art 
Love !. Wks. i£o 3 XII. 252 Tears will pierce a heart of ada- 
mant. 1735 Pope Ep : Lady 250 To raise the Thought, and 
touch the Heart be thrne l 1784 Cowper Tiroc . 897 One com- 
fort yet shall cheer thine aged heart. 5824 Scott St, Ronan's 
xv j, With real honourable to his heart and head. 1867 
Trollope C/zron. Barset II. 1 . 71 Her heart was too full to 
speak. 1884 Ouida P'cess Napraxine vi. (1BS6) 67 In her 
it was a thirst of the mind, in him it was a hunger of the 
heart. i 885 H. Cosway Living or Dead II. ix. 193 If the 
man had a soft place in his heart I felt sure I was finding it. 

f b. The feeling or sentiment which one has in 
regard to a thing. Obs. 

3596 Shaks. Merch. V. I. ii. *41 If I could bid the fift 
welcome with so good heart as I can bid the other foure 
farewell, I should be glad of his approach. 3603 Knolles 
Hist . Turks (1621) 356 Above others, his heart was greatest 
against the Hungarians. 

10 . More particularly, The seat of love ot affec- 
tion, as in many fig. phrases: to give, lose one's 
heart (id), to have, obtain , gain a person's heart . 
Hence = Affection, love, devotion. Near , nearest , 
one's heart ; close or closest to one’s affection. 

CJ175 Lamb. Horn. $ We sulen habben ure heorte and 
habben godne ileafe to ure drihten. 1297 R. Glouc.(i 724) 
24 Kyng Locryne’s herte was al elene vp hire y went. .[He] 
tho3te hire to spouse, so ys herte to hire dro^. c 1330 R. 
Bkunne Chren. (1S10) 253 Sir Edward . . His herte gaf tHIe 
dame Blanche, if hirwille wer fierto. 1382 Wyclif Prov. 
xxiii. 26 Gif, sone myn, thin herte to me. 4:1450 Merlin 24 
So hadde Vortiger the hertys of the peple. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. xit. 40 Thrise happy man . . Possessed of his Ladies 
hart and hand. 1610 Shaks. Tcntp ; in. i. 65 The verie instant 
that I saw you, did My heart me to your seruice._ 1676 
Wycherley PL Dealer 11. i. (1735) ^3 , 1 have an Ambition . . 
of losing my Heart before such a fair Enemy. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 18 T 4 The Lover.. gained the Heart of his 
Princess. 1884 Edna Lyall We Two xxv, Lady Caroline 
will quite lose her heart to you. 1886 Baring-GoUld Crt. 
Royalxxx\\\. II. 195 In matters of theheart. .1 am confused. 
1887 Edna Lyall Rnt.-Errant ix. 69 She.. won all hearts. 
18S8 Burgon Lives 12 Gd.Men I. Prel. 28 Important for the 
cause which was nearest to his heart. 

b. Kindly feeling ; cordiality, heartiness, rare, 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Life in Sat. (1824) p. lv, His welcome to 

Waltham could not but want much of his heart without 
me. 1827 Scott Jrnl. 7 Mar., I must say, too, there was 
a heart,— a kindly feeling prevailed over the party. 

c. Susceptibility to the higher emotions ; sensi- 
bility or tenderness for others; feeling. (Often 
qualified by indef. article or no.) 

2735 Pope Ep. Lady 159 With evry pleasing, ev’ry prudent 
part, Say, what can Chloe want?— She wants a Heart. 
1839 C. L. H. Pependiek Crt. Time Q. Charlotte (1887) lb 
55 A total want of heart or filial affection, a 1845 Hood 
Lady's Dream xvi, But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart! 1847 Tennyson Prittc. vi. 218 
Our Ida has a hearty x8$6 Mrs. Alexander By Woman's 
Wit II. vizi. 266 Which would have been pain and humilia- 
tion to a woman of real heart and delicacy. 

11 . The seat of courage ; hence, Courage, spirit. 
Especially in to pluck up, gather , keep (up), lose 
heart. See also 4 S, 49 , to have the heart , take h. 

4:825 Vesp. Psalter cxi[i). 8 Getrymed is heorte his. a xooo 
Caedmon's Gen. 2348 (Gr.) Heortan strange, c 1250 Gen. <$• 
Ex. 3252 On and on kin, als herte hem cam, Sat folc 
ilc in his weije nam. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 28 King 
Robert . . That hardy wes off hart and hand. 1390 Gower 
Cemf. II. 12 He hath the sore, which no man heleth, The 
whiche is cleped lacke of herte. a 3400-50 Alexander 470 
‘Nay’, quod^ he comly kyng ‘cache vp fiine hert'. 1450 
W. Somner in Four C. Eng. Lett. 1 Thanne his herte 
faylyd him. 148* Caxton Godfrey cxlix. 221 They ran on 
them with grete herte, and slewe them som of them. 1530 
Palsgr. 661/2 Plucke up thy herte, man, thou shake be set 
at large to morowe. 1596 Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 659 
To give harte and encouradgement to all such bold rebells. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 2x2 Why, had your Bodyes No 
heart among you? <r 3700 Dryden Hector 4- Androm. 48 
Thy dauntless heart .. will urge thee to thy fate. 1776 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. 107 You have, however, heart to the 
last. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) I. x. 435 The 
Germans lost heart. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. 11877) 
247 Now, good-by ..and keep a good heart. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. I. v. 376 zEthelred seems to have plucked up a 
little hearL 1885 Sat. Rev. 24 Jan. 103/2 Its younger 
members, if brainless, are not without heart and pluck. 
j 836 F. L. Shaw Col. Chcs-.vick's Camp. II. i. 34 You put 
heart into me again. 

‘ b. The source of ardour, enthusiasm, or energy. 
So to have one' s heart in, put one's h. into (a thing). 

1780 Mad. D’Arblav Lett. 22 Jan., I have so rittle heart 
in the affair, that I have now again ouite dropped it. 1853 
Lytton My Novel 1. xfi, His whole heart was in the game. 
3886 Mrs. Lynn Ljnton Paston Carr.v I. x. 181 A man 
who puts his heart into all he does. 

12 . 'The seat of the mental or intellectual facul- 
ties. Often *= understanding, intellect, mind, and 
(less commonly) memory. arch. exc. in phrase by 
heart : see 32. 

C950 I.indisf. Gosp. John xii. 40 Ofblindade e^o hiora £: 
onsti&ide hi ora hearta ftete ne ^eseaiS mi 5 e^um & ongeattaS 
, mi 5 hearta. c X175 Lamb. Hem. 121 pe deofel ablende 
heore heortan fict heo ne cunnan icnawen ure helend. 
a 3200 Moral Ode 285 Ne mai non heorte it hen cheque no 
tunge ne can telle, r 1300 Beket 3190 His hurte him 5nf 
that hit was he. 34x5 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 85 ft As free mak 
1 the, as hert may thynk, or eygh may see. 1576 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 50 And me lhey_ found .. whose harme- 
lesse hart, perccivde not their deceipt.^ 360a Shaks. Ham. 
i.v. 123 Would heart of man once think it? x6ix Bible Hcsea 
vii. ri Ephraim is like a silly dove without heart (1885 R.V. 
understanding). — Luke xxiv. 25 O fooles, and slow of 
heart to beleeue all that the Prophets haue spoken. 


13. The moral sense, conscience. Now only in 
phrase my (his, etc.) heart smote me {him, etc.). ^ 

138* Wyclif 2 Sam. xxiv. 10 Forsothe the herte of Dauid 
smoot hym, aftir that the puple is noumbred. 1382 — 
1 John iii. 20 For if cure herte shal reproue us, God is more 
than oure herte. a 1699 Lady Halkett Autobiog. (1875) 3 
That my owne Hart cannott challenge mee. 

*** Put for the person. 

14. Used as a term of endearment, often qualified 
by dear, siveet (see Sweetheart), etc. ; chiefly in 
addressing a person. 

c 1305 St. Kenelm 142 in E. E. P. (1862) 51 Allas, heo 
seide . . pat mie child, mie swete hurte, scholde such ping 
bitide, c 1350 Wilt. Palerue 1640 Whi so, mi dere hert? 
Ibui. 3655 Mi hony, mi hert, al hot fiou me makest. C1374 
Chaucer Compl. Mars 138 Alas whan shall I mete yow, 
herte dere? c 3440 Partonope 792 As ye byn hir hert swete. 
3494 Will of Combe (Somerset Ho.), My last derest hart 
& lady, c 1500 Melusinc xlv. 338 Adieu, myn herte, & al my 
joye. a 3553 Udall Royster D. i. iii. (Arb.) 25 Howe dothe 
sweete Custance, my hear t of gold, tell me how ? 1676 Bealk 
Focket-bk. in H. Walpole Vcrtuc's Anecd. Paint . (1786) 
III. 139 My dear heart and self and son Charles saw at 
Mr. Walton’s the lady Carnarvon’s picture. 1677 Epist. to 
Yng. Maidens, Sweet Hearts. .1 have.. composed this little 
Book, as a Rich Storehouse for you. 17x9 Hamilton Ep. to 
Ramsay 24 July x, Do not mistake me, dearest heart. 3855 
Tennyson Maud 1. xvm. viii, Dear heart, I feel with thee 
the drowsy spell. 

■pb. Dear heart\ a boon companion. Obs . 

1663 Dryden Wild Gallant 1. i, He’s one of your Dear 
Hearts, a debauchee. Ibid. it. i, That you were one of the 
errantest Cowards in Christendom, though you went for 
one of the dear Hearts. 

15. As a term of appreciation or commendation : 
Man of courage or spirit. Often in nautical lan- 
guage : cf Hearty C. 2 . 

c 1500 Melusine xxi. 141 Whan the noble hertesherde hym 
saye thoo wordes they held it to grete wysedome of hym. 
1600 Nashe Summers Last Will Wks. (1883-4) VI. 304 
What checre, what cheere, my hearts? x6xo Shaks. Temp. 
1. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, cheerely, cheerely my harts. 3627 
Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xiii. 61 Courage my hearts for 
a fresh charge. 1684 Meriton Praise Yorksh. A le (1697) 14 
Come here my Hearts, Said he. 1780 Comtek Table T. 23 
History . . Tells of a few stout hearts that fought and died. 
<1x845 Hood Storm iv, Come, my hearts, be stout and bold. 
1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. vii, They were all true English 
hearts ; and they came to their end like good knights-errant. 

b. Hearts of Steel : the name of an agrarian 
organization formed by the Protestant tenants in 
Ulster in 1 / 70 . 

1772 Petition in Froude Irel. 38 th C. v. ii. (3883) II. 133 
It is not wanton folly that prompts us to be Hearts of Steel, 
but the weight of oppression. X780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 
217 The hearts of steel lasted 3 years ; began in 1770 against 
rents and tythes. 1807 Vancouver Agric . Devon (1813) 468 
The insurgent banditti of Tories, Hearts of Steel, Peep-o’day 
Boys, White Boys, etc. 1882 Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. IV. 393 
In the North the disturbances of the Hearts of Steel had 
just broken out. 

f 16. As a term of compassion : Poor heart / (cf. 
poor soul, poor body). Obs . 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V , n.^ i. 123 A poore heart, bee is so 
shak r d of a burning quotidian Tertian.' x668 Pf.pys Diary 
27 Dec., My wife and I fell out a little .. she cried, poor 
heart 1 which I was troubled for. 3682 Bunyan Holy l Par 
(Cassell) 91 Wherefore the town of Mansoul (poor hearts !) 
understood him not. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xi. ii, The 
poor little heart looked so piteous, when she sat down. 

**** Something having a ce?itral position. 

17. The innermost or central part of anything ; 
the centre, middle. 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 That ys in heovene hert 
in-hyde. a 1325 Prose Psalter xlv[i). 2 pe mounteins shul 
be born in-to pe hert of pe see. 3530 Palsgr. 34 The herte 
of Fraunce. 1581 Mulcastf.r Positions xl. (1887) 228 In 
the hart of a great towne. 1658 Cokaine To W. Dugdalc 
Poems 3i2 Our Warwick-shire the Heart of England is. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Selv. 73 A bore through the heart 
or centre of the earth. 1722 De For Plague (1884) 30 The 
Heart of the City. X855 C. Bronte Villette vi. 44, I got 
into the heart of city life. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe 
v. We soon found ourselves in the very heart of the glacier. 

b. The part of any time or season when its char- 
acter -becomes most intense (usually the middle 
part) ; the height, depth. 

1764 Mem. G. Psalmanazar 368 To send me away in the 
heart of a severe winter. 1844 Disraeli Contngsby vm. i. 
It was the heart of the London season. 

18. esp. A central part of distinct conformation 
or character, as a. The pith of wood, the white 
tender part of a cabbage or the like, the core of 
an apple, etc., the receptacle or other central part 
of a flower ; b. The central strand of a hawser- 
laid rope, round which the other strands aTe 
twisted ; c. The central solid portion or core of a 
twisted column (Knight Dict.Mcch. 1 S 75 ). 

3578 Lyte Dodocns in. IxL aoa The Roote. .hauingin the 
middle a little white, the whiche men call the Harte of Os- 
mu nde. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V, 1. iii. 102 A goodly apple rot- 
ten at the heart. x68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 
7x5 The heart or pith of a tree, medulla. 1707 Curios, in 
Husb. <5- Gard. 45 A Flower is compos'd of. .the Cup . . the 
Leaves, and the Heart. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. X55/2 Ropes 
formed in the most common manner, with three strands, do 
not require a heart, or central strand. .1866 Treas. Bot. 
166/x Cabbage . . eaten in a young state . . before the heart 
has become firm and hard. Ibid. 166/2 The heart, or middle 
part of the plant [Large-ribbed Cabbage) has.. been found 
very delicate. _ 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2; 
360 Shroud-laid rope, 4 strands and a heart. . 


19. spec. The solid central part of a tree without 
sap or alburnum. Cf. Heartwood. 

ci4ooMAUNDEV.(Roxb.) ix. 35 Treesse.. failed in fiaire hertes 
and become holle within. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 126 Get 
the stakes of the hert of oke. 3577 B. Googe Here slack's 
Husb. 11. (3586) 1 03 The E!me..(as it is all hart) it maketh 
good tymber. 1659 Willsford Scales Comm., Archtt. 16, 
3 kinds, viz. heart of Oak, sap and Deal lath. 1760 Nr.v 
Song in Utiiz’ersal Mag. Mar. 152 Heart of oak are our 
ships, heart of oak are our men. 

b. Hence fig. Heart of oak \ a stout, courageous 
spirit ; a man of courage or valour; a man of sterling 
quality, capable of resistance or endurance. (Cf. 
Y. eceur d’or; also sense 15 .) Also attrib . 

1609 Old Meg of Herefordsh. (N.), Yonkers that have 
hearts of oake at fourescore yeares. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 
II. 221 He was . . a heart of oke, and a pillar of the Land. 
3760 [see 39). 1832 Tennyson Buonaparte 3 He thought to 
quell the stubborn hearts of oak. 1870 Dickens E. Brood 
xii, A nation of hearts of oak. 1895 Q. Rev. Oct. 320 
Thrashers, Whiteboys, Heart-of-Oak-boys . . and other off- 
spring of agrarian and political discontent. 

***** The vital part or principle. 

20. The vital, essential, or efficacious part; es- 
sence. (Often combined with other notions.) 

c 1533 Latimer Scrm. <5- Rent. (1845) 237 God looketh not 
to the work of praying, but to the heart of the prayer. 3598 
Shaks. Meiry W. 11. ii. 233 Now (Sir John) here is theheart 
of my purpose. 1653 Baxter MetJi. Peace Consc. 44 The 
Heart of saving faith is this Acceptance of Christ. 1840 
Mrs. Browning Drama Exile Poems 1844 I. 52 And from 
the top of sense, looked over sense. To the significance and 
heart of things. 1873 Darwin Life <$• Lett. (1887) III. 147 
Mr. Huxley's unrivalled power in tearingthe heart out of 
a book. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars m. 122 The church 
of a monastery was the heart of the place. 

21. Of land, etc. : Strength, fertility ; capacity 
to produce or effect what is required of it ; * proof’ 
(of grass, etc.). In (good, strong, etc.) heart : in 
prime condition. Out of heart : in poor condition, 
unproductive. 

1573 Tussek Husb. xix. (1878)49 Land out of hart, Makes 
thistles a number foorthwith to vpstart. 3594 Plat JezuclL 
ho. 1. 59 A fruitfull molde, and such as giueth hart vnto the 
earth. 1620 Markham Farezu, Husb. 11. xi. (1668) 49 This 
..shall maintain and keep the earth in good heart. 3649 
Blithe Eng.Improv. Impr. (1653) 339 To Till it forth of heart 
is just as if you work an Ox offhis legs. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 308 That the spent Earth may gather heart again. 
1704 Swift Bate. Bks. Misc. (1711) 23r Their Horses 
large, but extreamely out of Case and Heart. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hops, If the hops be in good heart, 
manuring and pruning is most adviseable. 3805 Fors\th 
Beauties Scotl. I. 263 The soil being kept in heart, or rich 
. .by superior agriculture. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 212 The produce of upland hay varies according to 
the season, the heart, and condition, the land may be in. 
1856 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 11. 528 Such grass affords, 
as the farmers say, ‘ no heart * — ‘ no proof’ in it. 3895 W. 
Rye Ibid. Mar. 5 In 1787 the heart of the land was so im- 
proved that Coke began to sow wheat. 

b. Hence, generally, In heart : in good or sound 
condition. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 305 The Lees..keepe the Drinke in 
Heart, and make it lasting. 1703 Art Myst. Vintners ix 
The Lee. tho’ it makes the Liquor turbid, doth yet keep 
the Wine in heart. 

22. The best, choicest, or most important part. 
3589 Cogan Haven Health exey. (3636) 179 Creame. .is in- 
deed the very head or heart of Milke. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 528 To deliver into his power the castle with 
the heart of the citizens. 

****** Something of the shape of a heart . 

23. A figure or representation of the human 
heart ; esp. a conventionalized symmetrical figure 
formed of two similar curves meeting in a point 
at one end and a cusp at the other. Also, an object, 
as a jewel or ornament, in the shape of a heart. ■ 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 35 The seid broche herte of 
gold to be hange, naylyd, and festnyd vpon the shryne. 
J S 93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. ii. 307, I tooke a costly Iewell 
from my necke, A Hart it was bound in with Diamonds. 
3720 Mrs. Manley Power of Love 1. (1743) 20 The Justs 
ended with his receiving a Heart of Diamonds from the 
Dutchess. 1766 Porny Heraldry (3787) 150 A Man’s Heart 
Gules, within two equilateral triangles braced Sable. 1828-40 
Berry Encycl. Her., Hearts are.. met with in coat-armour, 
borne in several ways. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 104 
At the foot of the tomb was another heart in white marble. 

24. A playing card bearing one or more conven- 
tionalized figures of a heart ; one of the suit marked 
with such figures ; pi. the suit of such cards. 

3529 Latimer ist Serin, on Card (1886) 27 Now turn up 
your trump, your heart (hearts is trump, as I said before), 
and cast your trump, your heart, on this card. 1599 Hi^- 
Pope Joan A j b in Singer Hist, Cards 259 Like the ace of 
hearts at Mawe. 3648 Herrick Hester., Qberon's Palace 
(1B69) 177 With peeps of hearts, of club and spade. 1712-14 
I ope Rape Lock in. 79 Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild dis- 
0 ™oe Cen ’ I couldn’t follow suit ; I hadn’t got a heart. 
*f* 25. The sole of a horse’s foot. Obs. 

1523 ^ itzherd. Hush. § 100 Morfounde . . appereth vnder 
the houe in the hert of the fote. 3737 Bracken Farriery 
Impr. (T757) II. 210 He has got a Pnck thro’ the Sole or 
Heart of the Foot (as it is called). 

26. Naut . A triangular wooden block pierced 
with one large hole through which a lanyard is 
reeved, used for extending the stays; a hind of 
dead-eye. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Heart, a peculiar sort of 
dead-eye. somewhat resemhling the shape of a heart .. only 
furnished with one large hole in the middle, whereas the 
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common dead-eyes have always three holes. 1804 A. Duncan 
Mariners Chron. Prcf. 17. ^ *881 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 
37 Lanyards, rove through iron-bound hearts. 

27. Mack . A heart-shaped wheel or cam used for 
converting a rotary into a reciprocating motion. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Meek. 

28. Short for heart-shell (see 56 ). 

1750R.P0COCKE Fran). (1688) 153, 1 found in the Quarries 
several of those bivalve petrifyed shells, call'd hearts. 

29. Short for heart-net (see 56 ). 

30. In names of trees and plants. * 

Black-heart* White-heart, varieties of cultivated Cherry 
(see Black a. 19, White a.). Bleeding-heart (see Bleeding 
ppl.a. 5). Floating heart , an American name for Lim • 
nanthemum ( Treas . Bat. 1866). 

1664EVELYN Kal. Hort. (1720) 219 Black Cherry, Morellos, 
Black Heart, all good. 1803 J . Abercrombie Ev. Man his 
own Gardener {ed. 17) 674/1 Cherries.. White heart, Black 
heart, 'Bleeding heart. 

II. Phrases. 

* With governing preposition. 

31. At heart. In one’s inmost thoughts or feel- 
ings ; in one’s actual character or disposition ; in- 
wardly, secretly ; at bottom ; in reality. 

1735 Pope Bp. Lady 216 But every Woman is at heart a 
Rake. 1780 Cowper Table. T% 191 Patriots, who love good 
laces at their hearts. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 222 
t was certain that the King at heart preferred the Church- 
men to thePuritans. 1855 Ibid.xM. III. 153 Rice was charged 
to tell James that Mountjoy was a traitor at heart. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, 11. viu._ (1857) - 9 6 One cannot doubt 
that Philip was at heart an inquisitor. 

32. By heart. In the memory; from memory; 
by rote ; so as to be able to repeat or write out 
correctly what has been learnt. Cf. F .par occur . 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 1494 She told ek al he pro- 
phesies by herte. 1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1 . 1. 
103 [We] rehearsed by heart the chapter Veniens. 1573-80 
BaretAIv. H 202 To learnebyharte, or without booke..To 
say by harte. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 15, 

I had said them [prayers) rather by heart than with my 
heart. 1682 Wheler foum. Greece v. 367 The Tragedians 
gat their Plays by heart. 1709 Prior Hans Carvel 13 
Whole Tragedies she had by Heart. 1739 Chrsterf. Lett. 
(1792) I. xliii. 138 Pray get these verses by heart against the 
time I see you. 1885 Law Times LXXIX, 339/2 Few 
lawyers know by heart the complicated statutes relating to 
Church matters. 

t33. Tor one’s heart. For.one’s life; to save 
one’s life. See Fob prep. A. 9 c. Ohs. 

34. rrom one’s heart. Out of the depths of 
one’s soul ; with .the sincerest or deepest feeling. 

*594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 93 And wee know 
- . that hee speakes from his heart. 1651 Sir E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) I. 249, I wish from my hart Mr. 
Attorney had come away. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. in. vi. 
(1845) 159 In such kind of Sermons, there is little spoken, 
either from the Heart, or to the Heart. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes ii. (1858) 234 If a book come from the heart, it will 
contrive to reach other hearts. • 

35. In . . . heart. 

a. In {one's') heart', in one’s inmost thoughts 
or feelings ; inwardly ; secretly ; at heart. 

c xooo Ags . Gasp. Matt. xxiv. 48 ^yf se yfela beowa Sench 
on hys heortan and cwyb, min hlafurd uferao hys cyme. 
a xx 75 Cott. Hom. ^ig [He] cweS an his herto, J>at he 
wolde and ea’Se mihte bien his sceoppende 3elic. a 1300 
Cursor M. 2959 (Gott.). Abraham syhid in his hert ful sare. 
^13*5 Prose Psalter Iii[ij. 1 pe vnwys seid in his hert, God 
nis noujt. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 64 Many one Which 
speketh of Peter and of John And thenketh Judas in his 
herte. 1548 Hall Chron ., Hen . V /, 127 b, Whiche thyng 
in his harte, he moste coveted and desired. x6xx Bible 
Transl. Pref. 2 They, .wish in their heart the Temple had 
neuerbene built. 1849 M actaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 105 Julian 
had . .pretended to abhor idolatry, while in heart an idolater. 

+ b. In all one's heart (transl. L. in loto corde) : 
with all one’s heart (39 a). Ohs. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter ix. 1 Ic ondetto $e dryhten in alre 
heortan mmre. 1382 Wyclif Ibid ., I shal knoulechen to 
thee, Lord, in al myn_ herte. 1282 — Jer. xxiv. 7 Thei 
shal turne ajeen to me in al ther herte. 

cf. In heart : in good spirits. So in phr. to put 
in (or into) heart : to restore to good spirits. 

1596 Shaks. Tam.Shr. iv. v. 78 Well, Petruchio, this has 
put me in heart. 1614 Raleich Hist . I For Id II. v. iii. § 15. 
442 His Armie must have somewhat to keep it in heart. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. v, Whether they were still in heart 
to fight. _ 1832 Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. viii. 100 To 
put you in heart again. 

d. In good condition : see 21 . 

36. Hear, next one’s heart : see 10 , 4 . 

1 37. Of (all one’s) heart. With all one’s heart; 
sincerely, earnestly. Ohs. (Cf. F. de tout nion eccuri) 
-CX380 Wyclif Set. IV ks. III. 431 To hplde religioun of 
Crist and love hym of hert si)?. .Cristis religioun stondi)? in 
love of God of al our herte. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 47, I cnow- 
lech of mowh & hert, me to hold J>e same fei)> of f>e sacra- 
ment of he Lordis bord. 

38. Out of heart. 

a. In low spirits ; discouraged, disheartened. 

X58S J. Hooker Gtrald. Irel. viii. in Holtnshed II. 9/2 

Perceuung them to be somewhat dismaied and out of heart. 
X690 W. walker Idiomai. Atiglo-Lat. 234 After he had 
lost his boy, he grew quite out of heart. 1711 tr. Werenfels 
Disc . Logomachys 143 Pray, dear Good Sir, don't be out 
of Patience, or out of Heart. 1882 Tennyson Promise of 
May m. Wks. (*894) 300/1 What is it Has put you out of 
heart ? 1891 Spectator si Apr. 497 The Regent is evidently 
out of heart. * 

b. In poor condition: see 21 . 
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39. With . . . heart. 

a. With (OE. mid) all one's heart , With one's 
•whole hearty f With heart : with great sincerity, 
earnestness, or devotion ; now chiefly in weakened 
sense, with the utmost goodwill or pleasure. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 13 Herede heo hine..mid ealre heortan. 
ciooo /Elfric Horn. I. 420 gelyfst 5u mid ealre heortan? 
c 1220 Bestiary 171 To helden wit herte Se bodes of holi 
k[ilrke. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 20 He Iuffyt him with 
hart and all hys mycht. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvii. 
xxxix. With all my herte I wyll, quod he, accepte Hym to 
my servyce. 1535 Coverdale jer. xxiv. 7 They shal re- 
turne vnto me with their whole herte. 1598 Shaks. 'Merry 
IV. 1. i. S6, 1 thank you alwaies with my heart, la : with mv 
heart. 1606 — Tr. <5- Cr. lit. Hi. 294 God buy you with all 
my heart. 1653 Walton Angler ti. 44 Take one with all 
my heart. 185* Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. vii. 60 That 
I will promise you, with all my heart. 

b. With a heart and a half : with great plea- 
sure, willingly. With half a heart : half-heartedly, 
with divided affection or enthusiasm. 

1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence iv. ii. Such junkets 
come not every day. Once more to you With a heart and 
a half, i faith. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 587 Some 
naval officers, .though they served the new government, 
served it sullenly and with half a heart. 1885 Tennyson 
Let. to S. Cox 5 Aug., I thank’ you, as the Irishman says, 
‘with a heart and a half’, for your volume of Expositions. 

** With verb and preposition. 

40. rind in one’s heart. To feel inclined or 
willing ; to prevail upon oneself (to do something) : 
now chiefly in negative and interrogative sentences. 

c 1440 [see Find v. % 10 cj. 1530 Palsgr. 687/1 Thoughe 
you can nat fynde in j’our herte to honour hym for his 
owne sake. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 316 Yet can 
these men finde in their hearts to boast. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Ref. iv. viii, [One] that can find in his Heart to destroy 
Armies, and ruine Provinces. 1824 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
vii. 122 Neither of us could finait in our hearts to speal:. 
1883 E. Blackwell Booth iv. 45 They could hardly find in 
their heart to disturb its peaceful surface. 

41. Have at heart. To have as an object in 
which one is deeply interested. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 20 Pi The Correction of Impu- 
dence Is what I have very much at Heart. 1712 Addison 
Italy Wks. 1721 II. 138 The Pope has this design extremely 
at his heart. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) I. v. 199 
The Romans had no object more at heart than to obtain 

ossession of this kpy to Gaul. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

. 206 A matter which we have very much at heart. 

b. So,- conversely, to he at the heart of. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan's iii, The interests of the establish- 
ment being very much at the heart of this honourable 
council. 

42. lay to heart. To take into one’s serious 
consideration, as a • thing to be kept carefully in 
mind; to think seriously about; to be deeply 
affected by or concerned about (a thing) ; rarely , to 
impress it seriously upon another. 

160a Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 234 Captaine, I'm 
sorry that you lay this wrong so close unto your heart. 
1605 Shaks. Mach. 1. v. 15 Lay it to thy heart, and fare- 
well. 1611 Bible Mai. ii. 2 If yee will not lay it to heart, to 
giue glory vnto my name. . 1802 Beddoes Hygcia II. v. 21 
Many_writers .. have laid it to the heart of mothers not to 
commit to hirelings the task of nurse. 1853 Trench Prox/erbs 
141 It contains, .a lesson which I should do wisely and well 
at this present time to lay to heart. 1884 Century Mag. 
Oct. 942/2 Do not lay it to heart, my child. 

+ 43. Put or set to or on the heart : earlier 
equivalents of prec, Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Mai. ii. 2 5‘f 3 e woln not putte on the herte, 
that 3e 3eve glorie to my name, c 1400 A Pol. Loll. 24 If 3e 
wil not sett to J>e hert to }ef glory to my name. Ibid. 34 
Son of man, putt to hert, qnd see wij> J>in een. .alle Jungs J?at 
I spek to i>e. 

44. Take to heart. To take seriously; to be 
much affected by ; to grieve over; + to be Eealous, 
solicitous, or ardent about (obs.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. m 24010 pat mast i tok til hert. 1535 
Coverdale Eccl. vii. 2 There is the ende of all men, and he 
that is lyuinge taketh it to herte. 1586 J. Hooker Gtrald. 
Irel. in Holinsktd (1808) VI. 299 Whose death he is said tp 
haue taken greatlie to hart. 1621 Burton Anat . Mel. 11. iii. 
vii, (1651) 352 But why shouldst thou take thy neglect, thy 
canvass so to heart? at 626 Bacon (J.), If he would take 
the business to heart, and deal in it effectually,; it would 
succeed well. <1x647 Clarendon Hist. Reb.vut. §257 It 
was very vehemently pressed by many persons . . and 
amongst those who took it most to heart, sir John 
Stawel was the chief. . 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Dream 
Children , Though I did not cry and take it to heart as 
some do . . yet I missed him all day long. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. vi. 60 She had tio idea when she was refusing 
him that he would have taken it to heart as he had done. . 

*** With governing verb. 

45. Break tbe heart of. 

a. To kill, crush, or overwhelm with sorrow. 

See Break v. 7 c. 

b. To accomplish the hardest part of (a task), 
to * break the back of*. 

1684 J. Scott Chr. Life (ed. 3) 383 You must by this time 
have broken the Heart of the Difficulty of your Warfare. 
1828 Craven Dial. s. v.,‘ To break the heart of a business 
to have almost finished it. 

40. Cry {eat, fight , plague , slave, lease, lire , 
weary, weepy etc.) one’s heart out : to cry (etc.) 
violently or exhaustinglyj see the verbs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ft Cr. lit. ii. 54 Nay, you-sha!l fight your 
hearts out ere I part you. 171a Swift Let. to Mrs. Dingle y 
35 Jan.' (Seager), They have never paid him a groat, though 


I have teazed their hearts out. *885 Edna Lyall In Golden 
Days III. vii. 142* I could weep my heart out. x886 Miss 
Yonge Mod. Telemachus I. i. 15 Making him weary his 
very’ heart out. 

47. Eat one’s heart : to suffer or pine away 
from vexation or longing. See Eat v. 8 c. 

1581 Pettie Guaszo's Civ.Conv. 1. (1586) 47 b, If you thinke 
to stoppe everie ones mouth : Which were to eate up your 
heart, as they say. 1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 904 To eate 
thy heart through comfortlesse dispaires, 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 15 ‘Eat not thy heart*, that is to say, 
offend not thine owne soule, nor hurt and consume it with 
pensive cares. X890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister ? xviit. 
155 Why, there’s poor Aikone .. eating his heart out and 
getting no further. 

48. Have . . . heart. To have the heart : to be 
courageotts or spirited enough, to prevail upon 
oneself (to do something) ; also (in mod. use and 
chiefly in negative sentences), to find it in one’s 
heart, to be hard-hearted enough. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11805 Hu had he hert to seed j?air blod 1 
14x3 Pilgr. Sotule (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859) 63, I am soo 
full of sorow, and of heuynes, that I haue no herte to speke 
to yovv. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. vi. 12 All thoost shold 
haue the better herte to fyghte. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. 
ii. 15 Cursed the Heart, that had the heart to do it. 1657 
Hor ih's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) 44 The Turks being 
discouraged, .had not the heart to defend themselves. 1716 
Addison Freeholder No. # 30 (Stager) One cannot have the 
heart to be angry at this judicious .observer. 178a Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 6 Dec., I had no heart to leave .. Mr. 
Thrale in a state so precarious. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge 
xlviii, Have you the heart to say this of your own son, 
unnatural mother l x88* Tennyson Promise of May in. 
Wks. (1894) 798/2, I hadn’t the heart or face to do it. 
b. Have-, put {one's) heart in, into : see 1 1 b. 

49. Take heart. To pluck up courage. (Also 
with qualifying adj.) To take heart of gj-acey etc. : 
see Heart of Grace. 

13.. Coer de L. 5757 They wer bolde, her herte they 
tooke. 1530 Palsgr. 748/1, I take herte, je prens couraiee. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. x. 26 Take good hart, And tell thy 
griefe, x6oo Shaks. A.Y.L. iv. iii. 174 Take a good heart, 
and counterfeit to be a man. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 35 
Took heart again and fac’d about, As if they meant to stand 
it out. 1840 Dickf.ns Bam. Rudge (Libr. ed.) II. ix. 76 
Take heart, take heart. We'll find them. 

**** With another noun. 

50. Heart and hand. (Also with h. and handi) 
With will and execution ; readily, willingly. 

a 1547 Surrey Poems, Lover describeth (Aldine) 79 And all 
the planets as they stand, I thank them too with heart and 
hand. 1847-78 Halliwell s.v., To be heart and hand, to 
be fully bent. *884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 5/3 The 
woman said she would have admitted me ‘heart and hand’, 
only that her orders were peremptory. 

51. Heart . . . heart. 

a. Heart of hearts (orig. more correctly, heart 
of heart, heart's heart) : the heart’s core ; the centre 
or depth of one’s heart ; one’s inmost heart or feel- 
ings. Usually in one's heart of hearts. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 78, I will weare him In my hearts 
Core : I, in my Heart of heart. 1605 Sylvester Dh Bart as 
11. iii. in. Law 1287 O Israel . . in thy heart's-heart (not in 
Marble) beare His ever-lasting law. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ft Cr. 
iv. v. 171 From heart of very heart, great Hector welcome. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 39/1 Him deep 
engrave In your heart’s heart, from whom all good ye have. 
1806 Wordsw. Intint. Immort. 190 Yet in my heart of hearts 
I feel your might. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ixxiit. 
293 That she should be admitted to his heart of hearts. 
1S95 Q. Rev. Oct. 298 In his heart of heart Froude would 
have admitted that. 

b. A heart and a hearty a Hebraism = duplicity, 
insincerity. (Cf. 6 b.) 

c8z5 Vesp. Psalter xi. 3 [xii, 2] Welure faecne tn heortan 
and heortan spreocende. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xi[i]. 2 Ther tree- 
cherous lippis in herte and herte speeken. 1583 Harsnet 
Sertn. Ezek. (1658) 137 God doth abhor a Heart and a 
Heart, and his soule detesteth a double minded Man. x6ii 
Bible i Chron. xii. 33 They were not of double heart \Htb. 
without a heart and a heart). 1633 Earl Manch. Al Mottdo 
(1636) 86 A heart and a heart God cannot abide. 

[Heart and fart : error for art and part ; Art 16 .] 

52. Heart and soul. 


a. The whole of one’s affections and energies ; 
one’s whole being. 

1883 Rita After Long Grief xxvi. 160, I saw that you 
were mine, heart and soul, as ever. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 
26 Sept. 6/2 The earnest actor who has heart and soul in his 
work. 

b. advh. With. all one's energy and devotion. 
2798 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 261 Readmit heart and soul. 

1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 4 Entering heart and soul 
into the dust and heat of the Church's war with the world. 
x888 Burgon Lives i 2 Gd. Men. II. xi. 329 He threw him- 
self, heart and soul, into every requirement of the time. 

C. aitrib. Devoted and enthusiastic. 

1836 Darwin in Life ft Lett. (1887) I. 375 Dm he art#an d* 
soul manner in which he put himself in my place. 

• ***** In ejaculations of surprise and exclamatory 
invocations. ’ 

S3, f God's heart!, + Ods heart!, s heart, or 
simply \ Heart! (obs.). Also, Fcr Code heart. 
Heart of God!, Ads my heart!, fhfy heart, (obs.). 
Dear heart! The commonest express: on s novr are ; 
Lord (.God) Hess my (your, tic.) \ heart! ell.pti- 
cally, Bless my (etc.) heart! See Bless vA 9 and 

ciiMcra Milled! T. Help, <ratcr! wa«w h='P 1 
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for goddes herte. 1573 Near Custom n. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
III.37 Heart of God, man, be the means better or worse, I 
pass not. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, nr, L =52 Heart 1 you 
swear like a comfit-maker’s wife. 1605 Tryall Ckcv . m. 1. 
in Bnllen 0 . PI. III. 306 S'hart, what a name’s that ! , 16S1 
Dryden Sp. Friar it. i, Heart ! you were hot enough, too 
hot, -but now. i7or Cibber Love snakes Man it. L. 27, I 
can’t bear this! ’Sheart, I could cry for Madness! 1728 
Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Hush . lr. i. 42 Odsheart ! this.was so 
kindly done of you naw. ■ 1732 Fielding Miser v. i, Bless 
her heart !■ good -lady 1 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 84 
Ad’s my Heart ! I think it would be the best Thing. 18^4 
Dickers Christmas Carol 161 Dear heart alive, now* his 
niece by marriage started !' 2862^ Mrs. Sewell Patience 
Hart xxv. 166 Bless your heart, child ; you are a good girl. 
1886 Miss Broughton Lr. Cupid II. vii. 164 She can no 
longer look upon me as a child, bless her old heart ! 

****** Proverbial phrases and locutions . - 

54. a. Ones heart f is in {at) one's heei{s or 
hose, f is at the bottom of or turns into , one's hose,- 
sinks in one's shoes , etc. ; ludicrous intensifications 
of ‘the heart sinks’, connoting extreme fear or 
dejection. (See Boot sb .3 1 b.) b. To have one's 
heart in one's mouth , one's heart leaps into one's 
mouth {throat), referring to the violent beating 
and apparent leaping of the heart under the in- 
fluence of a sudden start. So, to bring one's h. 
into one's mouth, make one's h. leap out of one's 
mouth . c. •f To wear one's h. in one's mouth, i *to 
have one's h. at one's tongue's end : to be always 
ready to speak what is in one’s mind, f To cany 
one's mouth in one's h . : to do the opposite of this, 
to conceal one’s thoughts, keep silence, d. One's 
h. is in its right place : one’s sympathies are 
rightly engaged, one means well. *i*e. To have 
one's h. upon one's pouch : to be set upon one’s 
private profit. £, To wear one's h. upon one's 
sleeve : to expose one’s feelings, wishes, intentions, 
etc. to every one. g. To do one's heart good : 
to make one feel better, gladdened, strengthened, 
etc. (see also Good). 

a. c 1430 Hymns Virg . 91 Myn herte fil doun vnto my 
too. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 30 Your hert is in your 
hose all in dispaire. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxii. 
174b, Peturbeeyng feared with this saiyng of a woman., 
as if his herte had been in his heleclene gon. 1563-87 Foxe 
A.&M. (1631) III. xi. 253/2 When the Bishop heard this, by 
and by his heart was in his heeles, and.. he with the rest of 
the Court betooke them to their Iegges. c 1600 Timon 1. v. 
My hart is at the bottome of my hose. 1642 [see Boot 

3 b.] 1682 N. O. tr. Boileau's Lxttrin 11. 174 Chear up, 
and pluck thy Heart out of thy Hose ! 2888 Mrs. H. 
Ward R . Ehmere II. 153 An expression which sent the 
sister’s heart into her shoes. 

b. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. 199 Hauyng 
their herte at their verai mouth for feare, they did not 
belieue that it was Iesus. 1601 W. Parry Trav. Sir A. 
Shcrley 16 It had been an easie matter to have found a com- 
pany of poore hearts neere their maisters mouthes. 2726 
Addison Drummer 1. i. (D.), I fell across a beam that lay 
in the way, and faith my heart was in my mouth ; I thought 
I had stumbled over a spirit. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. 
(1861) 154 Antony . . sounded a charge with such a tremen- 
dous outset .. that It was enough to make one's heart leap 
out of one’s mouth only to be within, a mile of it. 1856 
WirvTE Melville Kate Cov. xiii, A ring at the door-bell 
brings everybody’s heart into everybody's mouth. X887 
Edna Lyall Knt.- Errant xviii. 158 Francesca’s heart leapt 
into her mouth. 

C. C1590NASME Past/tiHs Apol.^ 1. Ciib, I will came 
my mouth in my hart., there is a time for speech, and a 
time for silence. 1592 — P. Penile sse Wks. 1883-4 II. .5 
A hare braind little Dwarfe . . that hath his hart at his 
tongues end. 

_d. 1809 Malkin tr. Gil Bias (K. O.), Heart lies in the 
right place.. x8 86 Schmitz tr. Stindc’s Buchhollz Fam. 51 
Your heart is in its right place; if only you had the right 
words on your tongue. 

e. X583 Golding Calvin on Deut. clxxxvui. 1171 Hee 
was such a one as had his tongue to sale, and his heart vppon 
his powebe. 

f. X604 Shaks. Oth. 1. 1. 64 Tis not long after But I will 
weare my heart vpon my sleeue For Dawes to pecke at. 3862 
Sala Seven Sons II. xi. 282 A. .ready-ton gued man, wearing 
..his heart upon his sleeve. . 1891 Smiles J. Murray II. 
xxxlv. 449 He did not wear his heart upon his sleeve. 

g. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 73, 1 will roare that I will 
doe any .mans heart good to heare me. 1824 Scott St. 
Kenan's vii. It’s done me muckle heart's good. 

XXX. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

55. a. at t rib. Of, for, or pertaining to (a) the 
physical heart, as heart -action, - beating , - disease , 
failure; - murmur , -pulse, - shape , -shock, - stroke , 
-throb, -valve, -wall; {b) the heart as the seat of 
emotion, etc., as heart-agony, - anguish , \-brcst 
(«= burst), - corruption , - grief, -grudge, - hardness , 
-hate, -heaviness, -ill, -religion, - service , -sorrow, 
-worship, etc., etc. ; also, with ybl. sbs. : heart- 
bleeding, -heaving, -longing, -pining, -rising, -sink- 
ing, etc. 

X8S7 Cassells Font. Mag. July. 4 67/2 A belladonna plaister 
..to quieten pain and *heart-action. 1807 Wosdsw. White 
Dee Rylstene ti. 102 That dimness of ''heart-agony. 1710 
Pmurs Pastorals iv. x6a Who can relieve •Heart-anguish 
sore. 1593 Nashe Chris! s T. Wks. 2883-4 IV. 248 This 
holy Father (with no little commiserate * bar t-bl ceding) be- 
holding [etc-1 C1340 Cursor M. 4283 (Trim) What is 
more 'herte brest pen want of hing hat men loue best. 
<1 3711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. X721 IV. six To temper all 
the Sisters *Heart-complaints. 1878 Browning LaSaisiaz 


116 From the *heart-deeps where it slept. , x868 MilMAN 
St. Pauls x i. 275 Elizabeth had no-. .comprehension of the 
•heart-depth' of that Puritanism which thus opposed or 
slighted her mandates. - 1664 Tennyson Sea Dreams 264 
He suddenly dropt dead of * heart-disease. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Trisiesse et douleur de a/eur, sorowe, 
or *hartgriefe. 1671 Milton Samson 1330 In my midst 
of sorrow and heart-grief To show them mats, and play 
before their god. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron . I. 53/2 
Which.. was to them an occasion of *hartgrudge. 01550 
Cheke Matt. xix. .8 Moose.es did suffer iou to loos iour- 
selves from yo r xviifes for iour •harthardnes. . 1863 A.' B. 
Grosart Small Sins (ed. 2) 50 note. The gushing lip-kind- 
ness with. heart -hard ness of many. 1875 Tennyson Q . 
Mary m. iv, A fierce resolve and fixt •heart-hate, a 1806 
Fox Hist. las. II, iii. 210 (Jed.) With a •heart-hatred of 
popery, prelacy, and all superstition. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 
v. ii. 51 The more shall I to morrow be at the height of 
•heart heauinesse. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. viii. 
65 Frequent palpitations, •heart-heavings, and alterations of 
countenance. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 115 A life of holiness, 
•heart-holiness. 1892 G. E. Woodberry .Itiirod. Lamb's 
Elia p. xiii, That mournful fancy, that affection for things 
unrealized, whichbetray *heart-hunger. a 1605 Montgomerie 
Fly ting w. Polwari 302 The hunger, the •hart-ill, and the 
hoist still thee hald. 1884 Hudson Stud. Wordsw. 243 
The head-logic grows so out of proportion as to stifle ana 
crush the •heart-logic. 1742 Young N't. Th. vi. 263 •Heart- 
merit wanting, mount we ne’er so high. Our Height is but 
the Gibbet of our Name. 1798 Sotheby tr. Wxclands 
Oberon (1826) II. 21, I, who in every *heart-pulse feel her 
glow. 1758 6 s . Haywards Serin, p. viii, How truly his 
mind was bent in pursuit of •heart-religion. 1583 Golding 
Calvin, on Deut. xxxvii. 222 Ye must looke whether ye haue 
not some •hartrisings and eagernesse in you. x668 Phil. 
Trans. III. 859 The Interception of the * Heart-sap may 
have an effect analogous to the boring at the Heart. . 1863 
G. Seton La tv Her. Scot!, v. 392 This form . . tending to 
the pear-shape and *heart-shape. 1850 Robertson Serm . 
Ser. m. vi. (1864) 95 The man who has received the •heart- 
shock from which, .he will not recover. 1660 Baxter Call 
Unconverted 158 TTiey charge them with •heart-sins, which 
none can see but God. 1842 Manning Serm. (1B48) I. 38 
A heart-sin, indulged in secret, which eats into their whole 
spiritual life. 1870 Chr. Rossetti Seek $ F. 332 Moments 
of keenest fear and utmost *heart-sinking. 1887 T. Hardy 
Woodlanders III. xxi, They could read each other’s •heart- 
symptoms like books. 3846 Whittier Lines 2 He. .felt the 
•heart-throb of the free, 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. 
xxii, To devyde my joye and my •hert torment. 3856 
R. A..Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 21 •Heart-weariness, the 
languishing longing for repose. CX400 Desir. Troy 10979 
Pantasilia..Hit hym so heturiy with a *hert wille, pat he 
hurlit down hedlonges to the hard erthe. 3630 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 262 The lip-worship they may have., but the 
•heart- worship they shall never have. 

"b. objective and objective genitive, as heart -biting, 
-1 Conner , -disposer, -searcher, -wringing sbs. ; heart- 
affecting, -cheering, -dulling, -easing, freezing, 
-fretting, -hardening, -meltings -moving, -purify- 
ing, -stirring, -zvounding, etc., etc., adjs. 

1563 Man Musculus' Commonpl. 45 a, He that made man 
..is aptly called Cardiognostes, that is, The hart-connrr. 
3587 Golding Dc Mornay xii. 166 Consider.. the hart- 
bitings . .which he indureth. 1654 Trapp Comm. Esther v. 2 
God the great Heart-disposer so ordered it. 3872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xxiii. 327 What bitterness and grievous 
heart-wringing. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia hi. (1724) II. 431 What a heart- 
tickling Joy it is. 1581 — ApoL Poetrie (Arb.) 23 This 
hart-rauishing. knowledge. 1500 Sfenser F. Q . in. ii. 5 
With hart-thrilling throbs and bitter stowre. 1593 Drayton 
Essex Wks, 1753 II. 590 Heart-moving music. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 1782 Heart-easing words. 1594 Spenser Amorelti 
xxxix, A melting pleasance..me revived with hart -robbing 
gladnesse. 1596 — F. Q. iv. v. 45 Disquiet and hart-fretting 
payne. 1607 Shaks. Cor. rv. i. 25 Thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hardning spectacles. 1621 Burton Anal Mel. 1. ii. 
iv. v, Sequestred from all company, but heart-eating melan- 
choly. 1632 Milton L'Allegiv, 13 In Heav’n ycleap’d 
Euphrosyne, And by men, heart-easing Mirth. 3644 Vicars 
yehovah-yireh 5 The Suns.. heart-cheering bright beams. 
*645 Quarles Sol. Recant . v. 67 The heart-corroding 
Fangs Of griping Care. 2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 304 One 
of the dreadfullest, and heart-bleedingest conditions that 
can bee seen, a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 
212 Heart -melting Zeal. 2730-^46 Thomson Autumn 40 
A gayly-checker'd heart-expanding view. 2748 Smollett 
Rod. Revtd. bci. (1804) 439 Heart-gnawing cares corrode 
my pensive breast. 1781 Cowper Hope 714 In darkness 
and heart -chilling fears. 1784 Burns Commonfl. Bk. Sept., 
There is. .a heart-melting tenderness, in some of our ancient 
ballads. 2824 Scott Wav. xxvii, The Jong and beart- 
sickeriing gnefs which attend a rash and ill-assorted 
marriage. 2829 1. Taylor Enihus. v. (1867) xox The heart- 
1 affecting elements of piety and virtue. 1848 Bukke* F ree-w. 
91 These heart-stirring and delightful emotions. 

c. locative and instrumental. In, at, from, ■with 
the heart ; as to the heart : as heart-blow ; heart- 
angry, -burdened, -chilled, -deadened, -dear, -deep, 
-drawn, free, full, -happy 1 , - hardened \ -heavy, 
- hungry , -sorrowing, -true, -weary, - zvounded , 
-wrung, etc. adjs. ; heart-cat vb. 

2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman D'Alf. tl. x6o, I was 
•heart -angry with my selfe, that I had told him so much. 
*73* Medley Kclben's Cape G. Hope I. 362 The coup-de- 
grace, or ‘heart -blow, as it is called, not being given them, 
ri c *’- V erc ^kcu alive from the wheel. 2646 Crashaw 
Delights Muses (1652) 302 The ‘heart -bred lustre of bis 
worth. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. iii. 22 My •heart-deere- 
Harry. *609 Armin Maids ef Mcre-Cl. (1SE0) 200 It is my 
loue . . that makes me step • Heart -d cepe in disobedience to 
my mother. ,2871 Swinburne Songs tef. Sunrise , Blessed 
ainor.g Women 106 Heavens own heart-deep blue. 2851 
D. J lr bold St. Giles xl xxx A deep, ‘heart-drawn sigh 
broke from him. 2630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 197 
They.. cannot see.. anything which likes them, but with 


a greedy eye they •heart-eat it. 2830 I. Taylor. Uui/ar. 
in *Heart-faIlen and sick, of the profitless usages of devo- 
tion. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 167 If indeed 
she be hitherto innocent and *h«irt-free. ..2886 W. S. 
Gilbert Ruddigore 1x887) 4 Rose is still heart-free. 1876 
T. Hardy Ethelberla (1890) 168 She was •heartfull of many 
emotions. 1623 Penkethman Hand/. Hon. iv. i, If thou 
would’st be •heart-happy, wealth despise. 1661 R. Daven- 
port City Night-cap 1. in Hazl. DodsleyXlll. to 7 She that 
is lip-holy Is many times •heart-hollow. 2593 Greene 
Maiden's Dreamt xiii, *Heart-holy men he still kept at his 
table. 2880 W. S. Gilbert Patience 35 Do you know what 
it is to .be *heart-hungry? 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
892 The •heart-shed tear, th*' ineffable # delight Of sweet 
humanity. 1504 Shaks. Rich, 'III, u. ii. 222 You dowdy 
Princes, and •hart-sorowing-Peeres. ' 1602 Chester Loves 
Mart., K. Arth. xcvii, *Heart swolne heauinesse. 1602 
Warner Alb. Eng. xr. Ixviir, And theare did him the ‘heart 
trew King inost kindly intertaine." 2840 Mrs. Norton 
Dream 12 Sinking •heart- weary, far away from home. 2820 
Ellen Fitzarihur 93 Floods of ‘heart-wrung tears. 

d. similative , as heart fashioned, -leaved adjs. 

Also Heart-shaped. 

1756 Sir J. Hill Brit. Herbal 359 The lower lip. .is short, 
broad, ancf heart-fashioned. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 630 The three species of cinchona . . the lance- 
leaved.. heart leaved.. and oblong leaved. 

56. Special Combs.; f heart-bag, the pericar- 
dium ; beart-bearer, d* (c) a name of the Francis- 
can friars ; {b) a name of the moth Anatia cordi - 
gera ; heart-bird, the Turnstone, St rep si las inter- 
pres {U.S 1 ); heart-cake, a heart-shaped cake; 
heart-cam (see qnot.) ; heart-clot, a clot of blood 
or fibrin formed in the heart, usually after death ; 
heart-cockle, a bivalve mollusc, Isocordia cor, so 
called from its shape ; + heart-lath, a lath made 
from the heartwood of the oak ; heart-moth, the 
moth Dicycla Oo ; heart-motion, the motion 
generated by a heart-cam ; heart-net, -piece (see 
quots.) ; heart-pit, the hollow in the middle of 
the breast at the bottom of the breast-bone; 
f heart-purse, heart-sac, the pericardium ,* heart- 
seine, -shake (see quots,) ; heart-shell = heart- 
cockle ; + heart-side, the left side ; heart-sound 
(see quots.); heart-strand, the central strand of 
a rope: cf. 18 b; heart-strength, the central 
strength or fortress ; heart-stroke, (a) the impulse 
of the contraction of the heart, apex-beat ; ( b ) = 
Angina pectoris ; heart-thimble {A r aut.), a heart- 
shaped thimble; heart-trace, ‘the record on 
smoked paper made by the needle of a cardio- 
graph ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; heart-urchin, a sea- 
urchin of the genus Spatangus, being heart-shaped ; 
a spatangoid ; heart-warm a., warm-hearted, 
genuinely affectionate ; heart-wheel = heart-cam ) 
+ heart- white, the white spot on a butt or target ; 
heart-yarn, the soft yarn in the centre of a rope. 

2668 Cuu'epper & Cole Bart hoi. Atuzt. 11. vi. too The 
Watry Vapors of both the Ventricles, axe congealed into the 
water of the *Heart-bag. 1562 Daus tr. Bullingeron Apoc. 
(1573) n6b, The secie of the Fryers Minors (otherwyse 
called •hartbearers). 2844 De Kay Zool. N . York 11. 216 
Known undcr the name of Brant-bird, •Heart-bird, Horse- 
foot Snipe, and Beach-bird. 2756 Mrs. Brooke Old Maid 
No. 36 (2764) 294 Delicate •heart-cakes, a penny a-piece. 
2885 Old Land. Cries 29 ‘ Spanish Chestnuts * ; 1 Ripe Turkey 
Figs * ; * Heart Cakes . 2875 Knight Diet . Meek., *Heart- 
catn , a form of cam which serves for the conversion of 
uniform rotarymotion into uniform rectilinear reciprocating 
motion.. 1874 Dunguson Med. Diet. s. v. Polypus , Fibrinous 
concretions found in the heart, *Heart clots. 2854 Wood- 
ward Mollusca 11. 300 The *heart-cockle burrows in sand 
by means.of its foot. 1479 Churehu*. Acc. St. Mary Hill, 
Lond. (Nichols 1797) 94 For 4 cwts. of •Hertlaths. 26x7 in 
Willis &. Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 205 The studies to bee 
lathed with hart lath. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Build- 
ing, Heart Laths of Oak are one shilling and ten pence a 
bundle or hundred. 2869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 381 The 
•Heart .Moth .. appears on the wing in July, and has oc- 
curred in the New Forest. "2829 E. Irving Tales Times 
Mart, in Anniversary 283 Her spinning wheel was of the 
upright construction, having no heck, but a moveable eye 
which was carried along the pim by a *heart-motion. 2884 
Knight, Diet. Mech. buppl., * Heart-Net, a [fishinffl.net 
with a leader and a bowl or pound, between which is a 
heart-shaped funnel. . 2884 F. J. Brittf.n Watch <5- Clockm. 
(ed. a) 22r • Heart Piece, a heart-shaped cam used in chrono- 
graphs to cause the chronograph hand to fly back to zero. 
23.. K. Alis. 2250 He hit him thorugh theo •heorte put. 
2615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 426 Hee thmketh that the w*ater 
winch is found in the *heart purse is a portion of our drinke. 

Daily Neu>s 29 Dec. 3/2 The heart had been slowly 
bleeding into the pericardium or ‘*heart-sac*..and no help 
would have availed to save her life. 2884 Knight Diet . 
Mech. Supnl., * Heart Seine (Fishing), a species of seine, 
with a leader, heart, and pound secured by stakes so that 
the upper edge is floated at the surface and the lower touches 
the bottom. 2875 Laslett Timber 25 Timber having much 
•heart-shake. 1884 Span's Mech. Chun Bk. (1886) 267 

Heartshakes : splits or clefts in the centre of the tree; 
common in nearly every* kind of timber. 27S3 Chambers 
Cycl. Su/p ,, • Heart-shells, .always expressing what we call 
*he figure of a Heart. 2580 Sidney Arcadia rn. (1724). II- 
664 Closing her eyes, and turning upon her Vicartssdc. 
2876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 111 •Heart-sounds were clean 
and free from murtnar. r 836 Syd. Soc. Lex., H[eart J sounds 
..are two in number, one dull and prolonged, the other 
shorter, sharper, and terminating more abruptly. They 
have been likened to the syllables tub, dup. csS6o H« 
Stuart Seaman's Catech. 52 The standing rigging is often 
made with four strands and a *heart strand. 2618 Bolton 
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fflorus nt. x. (1636) 205 Then assaulting the *heart*strengths 
of the Warre, he destroyed Avaricum. i860 Chambers' 
Encycl. I. 254 Subject to fits of the *h eart -stroke. 1874 
Dunglisoh Med. ' Viet. s.v. Heart , The Beating or Im- 
pulse of the heart, Heart-stroke, Apex • beat against the 

E arietes of the chest is mainly caused by the systole of the 
eart, which . tends to • project forwards: 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 37 The shroud is turned in round 
a *heart thimble. 1843 Embleton in Proc '. ' Bcrsv. Nat. 
Club II. No. 11. 51 Amphidotus cordatus. Common *Hfeart 
Urchin. 1835 Kingsley Glaueus (1878) 167 The great 
purple heart-urchin {Spaiaitgus fwrpurcus), clothed in pale 
lilac hornyspines. 1787 Burns Farew. Brethren St. James's 
Lodge, Adieu I a *heart-warm, fond adieu 1 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge (1863) 200 A shout of heart warm and heart- 
felt gratitude. 1806 O. Gregory A lech. (1807) II. 203 
*Heart wheel is the name given in England to a well-known 
method of converting a circular motion into an alternating 
rectilinear one . . contrived we believe by Sir Samuel Mor- 
I and about the year 1685. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts III. 997 
The^ periphery of the heart -wheel .. is seen to hear upon 
friction wheels. 1600 Look about You jtiv. in Hazl. Dodslcy 
VII. 426 Ay, there’s the But, whose *heart-white if we hit, 
The game is ours. 1867 Smyth Sailors Wcrd-bk.s.v ., The 
*beart-yam or centre, on which four-stranded rope is formed. 

b. In names of trees and plants : heart-cherry, 
a heart-shaped variety of the cultivated cherry ; 
heart-clover, Medicago maculata ; heart-leaf, {a) 
— prec. ; (b) an American species of Limnanthcmum, 
also called, floating heart', heart-liver = heart - 
clover\ f heart-nut, a name for the Cashew-nnt, 
Anacardium ; heart of the earth, a popular name 
of Self-heal, Prunella vulgaris', heart-pea, heart- 
seed, a name for plants of the genus Cardiosper- 
mum, especially of C. Helicacabum , from the . lieart- 
shaped scar which marks the attachment of the 
seed * *V he art- trefoil « h cart-clover. 

1596 Gerarde Catal. A rborum (1876) 29 C[erasus] cordata 
vtaiora. Great *hart Cherrie. 1655 Moufet & Bennet 
Health's Improv. (1746) 294 Heart-Cherries, because they 
are made like a Heart . . are the firmest of all other, c 1000 
Saar. Leechd. I. 16 Hcrba chamedris j>ast is *heortclcefre. 

r Heart-clover [see Clover sb. a]. 1854 Thoreau Wal- 
ix. (1886) 178 A few small "'‘heart-leaves and potamo* 
getons. 1794 Martyn Flora Rustica III. Ixxvi, Heart 
Medick .. others call it Heart Claver or Clover, which has 
been corrupted into *Heart Liver. 1568 Turner Herbal 
in. 51 Anacardium maye be called in Englishe *Hartnut 
of the likenes that it hath with an^ hart. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal u. Hi. § 2. 271 The blacke winter Cherrie is called 
. . in English the Indian hart, or *hart Pease. 1731-68 
Miller Gard. Diet., Cardiospermum, Hart Pea 5 by the 
inhabitants of America called Wild Parsley. Ibid., '‘Heart- 
seed with smooth leaves. 1866 Treas. Bat. 222 The common 
Heartseed . .sometimes called also Winter Cherry, or Heart 
Pea. 1597 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 1189 The *Hart Trefoile 
hath, .leaues joined together by three on little slender foot- 
stalks, euery little leafe of the fashion of a heart, whereof it 
took his name. 1656 W. Coles Art of Simpling 89 Heart 
Trefoyle is so called ,. also because each Leafe containes 
the perfect Icon of an Heart, and that in its proper colour, 
viz. a flesh colour. 

Heart (halt), v. Forms : 1 Lyrtan, hiertan, 
3 hirten, 3-5 hert(e-u, 5-6 hart, 6- heart. [OE. 
hierian , liyrtan :—* 7 iertjan, *hcortjan , f. hert, 
heart \ Heart sb. (Cf. MHG. herzen , MDu. herten 
in same sense.)] 

1 . trans. To give heart to, put heart into (a per- 
son, etc .) ; to inspire with confidence, embolden, 
encourage, inspirit, animate ; r= Hearten i. arch. 

c 897 K. ^lfred Gregorys Past. viii. 53 Mid o#rum 
worde he hierte. c 1205 Lay. 25941 Beduer heo gon hirten 
mid hendeliche woorden. c 1250 Gen. # Far. 1980 His sunes 
comen. .And hertedin him. a 1300 Cursor M. 27296 pat pe 
preist.'.bert pe sinful wel. ci 400 Ywaine <5- Gaw. 1889 He 
herted so his cumpany, The moste coward was ful hardy. 
c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr.Xx ii. usJGibbs MS.) pis one 
thyng schulde stire & herte bin intenctoun. 1540 Hyrde tr. 
Fives’ Instr. Chr . I Pom. (1592) Cj, Those that bee apt, 
should bee harted and encouraged. 1580 ^ Sidney Arcadia 
HI. Wks. 372 Growing now so hearted in his resolution. 
x68i Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 189 To sing and pray . . 
hearts them more when danger comes, Than others trumpets 
and their drums. 1830 Tennyson Poems 33 A grief not un- 
informed and dull, Hearted with hope, 
b. Const, to and inf, or subord. cl. 

1398 Trevisa. Barth. De P. R, xvm. i. (1495) 737 All 
beestys of the erthe ben. .hertyd to gendre.^ c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 11. v. 165 That he mai therbi be hertid .. for to serue 
God. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladyc 262 Martyrs she harted 
to^ suffer ioyfully trybulacyons. 1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. 
liii. 169 Harting the Pagans that they shrinked not. *848 
Fraser's blag. XXXVllI. 315 It was long before I was 
hearted to herd again in the woods by myself 
f 2 . To supply with physical strength or stimulus ; 
to put (land) into good heart. Cf. Hearten v. 
3 b, Heart sb. 21. Obs. 

x 573 Tusser Hush, xlviii. (1878) 306 The land Is well 
harted with helpe of the fold, for one or two crops. 

3 . To take to heart, establish or fix in the 
heart. (See also Hearted 5.) 

_ 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. Hi. 373, I hate the Moore. My cause 
is hearted; thine hath no lesse reason. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter ii. 6 There is one thing, if we hear it, and 
heart it, enough to fright us all. 

b. ’To establish as central or essential, rare . 

1884 Browning Ferishtah, Two Camels 84 The richness 
hearted in such joy Is in the knowing what are gifts 
we give. 

t c. To utter with the heart or sincerely. Obs. 
264a S. Ashe Best Refuge for Oppressed 48 It will not be 
sufficient to say a Prayer .. or to word it before the Lord; 
but we should rather heart it before God in holy prayer. 


4 . Building. To fill up the central space within 

(it piece of masonry) with rubble or similar mate- 
rial. Also with in. . ' _ . ... 

■ 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 49 We.. laid a Course 
of large fiat Stones, and filled and hearted them in close 
about the Pile. Ibid. 79 They hearted their Walls with 
their Spawls and smallest Stones. 1892 Gd. Words .Feb. 
103/x It- was enough to ‘heart’ the embankment .with clay, 
and protect it outside with heavy stonework. 

5 . intr . Of a plant, esp. cabbage, 'lettuce, etc. : 
To form a * heart * or close compact head ; to have 
the leaves growing into a firm dense globe. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 166/1 Cabbages are preferred when., 
thoroughly hearted and blanched. Ibid. Heading or heart- 
ing cabbages. 1887 Gardening 17 Dec. 569/1 The cabbages 
heart sooner by two or three weeks. 

He art- ache (haut,?k). ff. Heart sb. + Ache.] 
X. Pain in the heart ; formerly = Heartburn 2. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. I.. 192 WiS heort ece, genim pysse 
ylcan wyrte. 1685 CookTs Marrow Chirurg., Physic 11. v. 
526 _Heart-ach Fever is caused by the Pancreatick Juice 
getting a corroding quality. . 

2 . Pain or anguish of mind, esp. that arising from 
disappointed hope or affection. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. in. i. 62 The Heart-ake, and the thou- 
sand Naturall shockesThat Flesh is heyre too. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones v. vi, Many bitter heart-achs, that Fortune 
seems to have in store for me. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter 
Medit. n. xi. (ed. 5) 373 The anxieties and heartaches that 
are inseparable from our arduous career. 

So Hea*rt«aclung , z>£/. sb. - Heart-ache; Hea*rt- 
acliing* ppl. a causing heart-ache, distressing. 

1650 Hubbert Pill Formality 227 Many a groan, many 
a sigh, and heart-aking. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. lv. 1. 1751 If 
ever maid was yet belov’d*. With such Heart-aking, eager, 
anxious Fondness. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. xxiii. 
229 The heart-aching that is concealed within the glare and 
tinsel exposed to the audience. 

Heart-bag, -bird, etc. : see Heart sb. 5 6. 
Hea*rt-beat. [See Beat sbj 6.] A beat or 
pulsation of the heart ; flfl an emotion ; transf. an 
extremely brief space of time. 

1850 Marg. Fuller Worn, igilt C. (X862) 211 Those who 
do not know one native Jieart -beat of my life. xB5S Longf. 
Hiaiv. xxi. 218 Speaking many tongues, yet feeling But 
one heart-beat in tneir bosoms. 1883 Harped s Mag. Mar. 
584/x In another heart-beat the whole .. valley was afloat. 

Hea-rfc-BIood, heart's-blood. Blood from 
the heart ; blood shed in death, life-blood ; hence, 
vital energy, life. 

a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 191 A1 min beorte blod to 
3e ich offrie. a 1300 Cursor M. 17136 For he » gaf mi hert 
blode. _ 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 243 My hartblood 
is welnigh frome. x688 B unvan Heavenly Footman (1886) 151 
Thy sins are washed away with His heart-blood, a 1723 Ld. 
Thomas fy Fair EUinorxsr'h.xn Allingham Ballad Bk. (1864) 
239 O dost thou not see my own heart's blood Run trickling 
down by my knee? 1815 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) lv. 
250 The cement of this Union is the heart-blood of every 
American. 1878 B. Taylor Dettkalion tit. v. 128 The gush 
of human heart’s-blood comes to dim My crystal eyesight, 
b. fg. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. nr. 1. 34 The mortall Venus, the 
heart bloud of beauty. 1627 Cresweli. Sp. in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 506 Justice.. is the Life and the Heart- 
blood of the Commonwealth. 1875 Lowell Wks. (1890) 
IV. 397 Creations which throbbed with the very heart’s- 
blood of genius. 

Hea’rt-bond. [See Bond sbf 7, 13.] a. A 
union of hearts, betrothal, b. (See quot. 1851.) 

1823 in Crabb Teehnol. Diet. 1851 Diet. Archit., Heart- 
bond, the construction of walling in which two stones side 
by side form the width of the wall, and a third stone of an 
equal breadth is put over the joint in the course above. 
1887 W. S. Gilbert Ruddigore 32 Our plighted heart-bond 
gently bless. 

HeaTt-bound, fpl. a. [See Bodnd ppl. a.-] 
Bound in heart, having the heart bound : a. Hav- 
ing the heart enchained or entirely devoted {to an 
object). + b. Having the heart shut up or fast-closed 
(Jo a person) ; pitiless, hard-hearted (oir.). 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 92 Her, W’ho both them did 
possesse As heart-bound slaues. 26x6 T. Adams Serm. 
Wks. 1861 I. 169 The most laxative prodigals, that are 
lavish, .to their Justs, are yet heart-bound to the poor. 26x8 
T. Gainsford Hist. P. Warbeek in Select. JHarL Misc. 
(1793) 82 Because she should not think him barren of educa- 
tion, nor heart-bound to his ambitious designs. 

HeaTt-break, sb. (a.) [See Break sb. 1 ] 

A breaking of the heart; great and overpower- 
ing sorrow, such as breaks the heart ; overwhelm- 
ing distress of mind. 

1583 Babington Commandtn. vii. (1637) 64 Those_griefes, 
cares, heart-breakes, and sorrowes, which are incident 
daily to maried folks. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. v. iii. 11 
Better a little chiding, then a great deale of heart-breake. 
1624 Heywood Gunaik. in. 230 [This] deformitie being 
a sorrow to the father, and almost a heart-breake to the 
daughter. 1828 Scott Aunt Marg. Mirr. i, The poor girl 
• .died of heart-break. 

f B. adj. Heart-breaking. Obs. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xxii. 205 Shtxnne Jelousle , 
that heart-breake loue. 2599 T. M[oufet] Silk-xvormes 
63 The hart-breake crush of melancholies wheele. 

So Hea*rt-Tjreah: v. ( iioncc<vdl ) trans., to break 
the heart ofi HeaTt-breaker, a. one who breaks 
hearts; b. a curl, a love-lock: by Butler used 
contemptuously of Samson’s long hair. Hea-rt- 
'b^eaking , vbl sb. = Heart-break sb. Heart- 


breaking ppl, iz. y causing intense sorrow or 
crushing grief, extremely distressing ; hence 
Hea - rt-bxeakixigly adv. 

1792 Burns What can a young Lassie do ivy I'll cross him, 
and wrack him, . until I * heart ^ -break him. 2663 Butler 
Hud. I. i. 253 Like Sampson’s *Heart-breakers,‘ it grew In 
time to make a Nation rue. a 1687 Cotton Poet. Wks. 
Ir7f>5) s-4 A red Heart-breaker next she mow’d off, A Wart 
that Dido was full proud of. 2863 N. «$■ Q. 3rd Ser. IV. 301 
We don’t refer to the ball-room butterfly.. but to the regular 
professional heart-breaker. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- CAt. ii. 74 
Jt is a *h eart -breaking to see a handsome man loose-Wiu’d. 
02620 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1683) 56 They took them to the 
fields to -her Majesty’s great dissatisfaction and heart- 
breaking. 1885-6 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxli. 5 Head- 
breaking and heart-breaking attend the anointings of. the 
riotous. 1591 Spenser Tearcs Muses 6 Making yourmusick 
of *hart-breaking mone._ a 2711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I. 163 Nothing can more Heart-breaking Grief 
excite, Than utmost Love, repaid with utmost Spite. 1886 
Annie Thomas Reigning Favourite 111. ix. 169 Dull, level 
tones that were *heart : breaking!y significant. 
Hea'rt-Brobe, a. Archaic variant of next. 
1636 W. Denny in Ann. Dubrensia (2877) 14 At last 
downe falls The heart-broke Hare. 27x1 Swift Let. to 
Mrs. Johnson 9 Feb. Wks. 1778 XIV. 164 They say the old 
King isalmost heart-broke. 18^0 Mrs. Browning Seraphim 
Poems I. 116 He seemeth dying., heart-broke by .new joy 
too sudden and sweet. 

Hea'rt-broken, a. [f. Heart sb. + Broken.] 
Having a broken heart, broken-hearted; over- 
whelmed with anguish, despair, or crushing grief. 

c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. li. vii. The sacrifice that God 
will hold respected, Is the heart-broken soule. 2694 Wood 
Life 14 Sept., Benjamin Wood.. died of a feaver, and hart- 
broken. 2752 Young Brothers iv. i, He view's, with horror, 
what mad dreams have done, And sinks, heart-broken, on 
a murder’d son. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xviii. 3x9 They 
were heart-broken at the idea oflosing their animal, 
b, transf. Said of a person’s feelings, acts, etc. 
2832 J. M. Reynolds Misery imus (1833), I stood before 
you in heart-broken penitence. 1834 Campbell Life Mrs. 
Siddons II. vi. 139 To make us weep over the heart-broken 
death of Katharine. 1844 Marg. Fuller Wom.xqthC. (1862) 
60 In low heart-broken tones [he] tells her of Heaven's will. 
Hence Hea-it-br openly adv., -bro-lrenness. 

28 8x D. C. Murray Joseph's Coal xxviii. Quite heart- 
brokenly penitent. 1882 J. Parker Aposf. Life I. 95 Who 
has felt heart-brokenness on account of sin? 
Heartburn (ha'Jtbwn), sb. Also 3 herte-bron. 
[f. Heart jA + Burnj/l 3 Sense 2 translates Gr. 
/mpStaVyia in Galen : cf. Heart sb. 4.] 

+ L Burning of heart ; fire of passion, rare, 
c 2250 Gen. <$- Ex. 4054 De 3‘mge wimmen of Sin lond Se 
cumen brewen herte-bren. 

2 . An uneasy burning sensation in the lower 
part of the chest, due to putrefactive fermentation 
of the food in the stomach ; cardialgy. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cxxxvi. 414 Small stonecrop..is 
good for the hart-burne. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 242 
It is of singular force against the heart-burne. 2710712 
Swift Lett. (2767) III. 105 Congreve’s nasty white wine 
has given me the heart-burn. 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. 
(1790) 410, 1 have frequently known the heart-bum cured., 
by chewing green tea. 1880 Beale Slight Atlm. 93 Chalk 
or magnesia is taken for the relief of the Heartburn. 

3 . Rankling jealousy, discontent, or enmity ; *= 
Heart-burning sb. x. 

2622 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. n. (1626) 42 Faire Herse’s 
happy state such heart-burne breeds In her black bosom. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 78 Not w’ithout a little 
of the heart-burn. x86z H. Aiofi Carr of Carr lyon II. 253 
Was so poor a triumph worth the exchange to an existence 
of struggle, and heartburn, and unrest ? 

f Hea'rt-burji,^- Obs. [f. Heart jA + Burn v.\ 
cf. Heart-burning -A] 

1 . trans. To affect with heartburning ; to render 
jealous or grudging. 

CX540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 86 Not being 
able to reconcile them . . for the greate hatred which harte- 
bumed them. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 4 How tartly 
that Gentleman lookes, I newer can see him, but I am hcart- 
burn’d an howre after. 1669 SHApwcLL R. Sheph. 11. Wks. 
1720 1. 241, 1 had been most abominably heart-burnt, if Iliad 
kept it in : this Love-passion [etej. 

2 . To regard or treat with jealous enmity. 

x6xz T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 4 To quippe, ratle, heart- 
burne their betters. 16x2-15 Bp. Hall Contempt N. T. iv. 
iv, He once reverened him .. whom now' he heart-bums as 
an enemy. 

Heart-burning (hautbfhnii)), sb. [£ Heart 
sb. + Burning vbl. jA] 

1 . A heated and embittered state of mind, which 
is felt but not openly expressed ; jealousy or dis- 
content rankling in the heart ; grudge. 

2523 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 3S/1 A long continued grudge 
and hearte brennynge betwene the Quenes kin red and the 
kingts blood. 2601 Marvell Corr. xxxtt. Wks. 1S72-5 11. 

76 Lest there should be any new feud or hart -burning occa- 
siond thereby. 2809 W. Irving Knickerb. (xS60 107 Y 
outrages occasioned as much vexation and heart-ourmng 
does the modem right of search on the high seas. 

b. pi. Feelings of this description ; grudges. 

1605 = Vnuat. fp Bloodie Murtherz (Collin) 3* 
seueraJI seraants could not agree one with anoth , , . j- 

expresse their heart-burnings. J ?° s, T2f-SS 

(ed. 2) 220, There was nothing ^ 

miserable dissensions. 1874 Burnand My T , rt i 
manager of a theatre where there vere nether heart-hum- 
ings nor jealousies. , 

+ 2 . *= Heartburn si. 2. Obs. 

,55 1 Pumcvau. sp. Diet., Aztdm, sharpnes, m-erne, cf 
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stomack, hartbuming. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vi. § 4 (1643) 262 
Lettice. .cooleth a hot stomach called heart-burning, 1747 
Wes lev Print. Physic {1762) 74 The Heart Burning, a sharp 
gnawing Pain at the Orifice of the Stomach. 

attrib. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 749 The hearts of 
them that die of the heart-burning disease. 

HeaTt-bunung’, ppl. a. [f. Heart sb. + 
Burning J>pl. a .] That inflames, kindles, or conr 
stimes the heart ; distressing the heart. 

1 588 Shaks. L. L. L. r. i. 280 Thine in all complements of 
denoted and heart-burning heat of dutie. 2590. Spenser 
F. Q. 11. vii. 22 Disloyall Treason, and hart-burning Hate. 
1821 Byron Juan v. xxiv, Swallowing a heart-burning sigh. 
JBCeart-cake, -cam, -cherry, -clover, 
-cockle, etc. : see Heart sb. 5 6. 

Hearted (hauted), ppl. a . [f. Heart sb. and 
v. : see -ed j , 2.] 

1. Having a heart ; esp. in parasynthetic comb., as 
Faint-hearted, Hard-hearted, etc., q.v. 

c 1*05 [see Hard-hearted), a 1225 Ancr. K . 158 Mine 
leoue sustren..lokeS ]>et 3e beon..swete & swote iheorted. 
a 15*9 Skelton Col. Cloute 169 They are good men Much 
herted like an hen. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron . III. 1176/1 
Which answer of so noble an hearted princesse . . mooued a 
maruelious shout. C182S Beddoes Tomismond 1. iii, If 
this man should be Vain, selfish, light, or hearted with a 
stone, i860 Delamer Kitch. Gard . 56 In cutting a hearted 
cabbage. 

i* 2 . Sagacious, wise, prudent; = Hearty a. 2. 

1388 Wyclif Job xxxiv. 10 Therfor 3e men herdd [gloss. 
that is, vndirstondinge] here 3c me. 

f 3. Full of heart, spirited, courageous. Obs. 

1538 Leland /tin. V. 26 Coltes. .better fed then harted or 
apt for War. 1595 Southwell .SY. 'Peter's Compl. 7 O coward 
troups, far better arm’d then harted. 

4. Having the shape of a heart; cordate. 

-1834 Planch£ Brit . Costume 199 The steeple head-dress, 
which Succeeded the horned or -hearted shape, a 1864 
Landor (Webster), With hearted spear-head. ' - 

5. Fixed or established in the heart. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. m. iii. 448 Yield vp (O Loue) thy Crowne, 
and hearted Throne To tyrannous Hate. 1850 Talfourd 
Lett. Lamb vii. 67 A deep and hearted feeling of jealousy. 
Hence -heartedly, -heartedness in comb. 

1583 [see Hardheartedness]. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholas's Voy. 1. xix. 23 So fainte heartedlie to surrender 
themselves. 1884 J. Parker Apost. Life III. 93, I ask for 
gjreat-heartedpess— all but infinite heartedness, that will 
listen to all kinds of people. 

Hearten (haut’n), v. Also 6-7 harten. [Ex- 
tended form of Heart v. : see -en 5 2.] 

1. traits. To put heart into, give heart to (a per- 
son, etc.) ; to inspire with confidence, embolden, 
encourage ; to rouse to fresh energy or enthusiasm ; 
to inspirit, animate, cheer. 

1526 R. Whytford Martiloge (1893) 182 Saynt Cicily 
hertned them vnto martyrdom. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
115 b, Because I have halfe weried the reader with a tedious 
matter, I wil harten him agayne with a merye tale. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah 11. 61 Where God .. heartened his own 
people . . by drying up the waters of Jordan. 1777 Eurke 
Let. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. III. 156 One of a noisy multi- 
tude to halloo and hearten 'them into doubtful and 
dangerous courses. 1855 Browning Gram. Funeral 76 
Hearten our chorus 1 2859 Smiles Self-Help xi. (i860) 293 
Encounter with difficulties will train his strength.. hearten- 
ing him for future effort, 
b. Const, inf. 

1579-80 North Plutarch[ 1676) 945 This [token] did hearten 
him . .to follow his purpose. 168* Apol. Prot. France iii. p 
[They] heartened him by their advice to pursue his Hellish 
Design of stabbing the King. 1881 Eliz. R. Chapman 
Master of All l. 77 The slant rays, .heartened the robins to 
chirp their merriest. 

C. reft . 

2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. vii. 1 Too thentent he may 
harten himselfe unto boldnesse. 2708 Staniiopf. Parnphr. 
(1709) IV. 503 Let us hearten our selves with their Assistance 
against Temptations. 1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) xi. Cone]., How long a time you will 
require to hearten yourself for the next consultation. 

2. With adv. a. To hearten on : to encourage, 
inspirit, incite, stimulate. 

*555 W.Watreman Fardle Factons it.x. 221 The princes 
and capitaines . . crye vnto their men, and hartefi them on. 
a 1690 Rusmv. Hist. Coll. (1721) V. 358 The Train-Band., 
kill’d a Ballad-Singer with one Arm, that was heartning on 
the Women [rioters]. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 259 
Heartening on his men, till he-dropped exhausted from his 
saddle. 

b. To hearten up : to animate, cheer up. 

1590 Marlowe Stfw. II, lit. ii, Hearten up your men. 
1674 R. Godfrey /«/. 6- Ab. Physic 76 The Doctor heartned 
him up, and admomsht him not to let in fears. 1724 De 
Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 185 They boasted of the victory 
to hearten up their friends. 1849 Grote Greece 11. lx. 
(1S62) Y. 292 Marshalling the troops, heartening Op their 
dejection; 

c. reft, and intr. for refl. To rouse oneself from 
despondency ; to take fresh heart or courage, regain 
one’s spirits, cheer up. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxiv. (1737) 101 Who is fain 
to drink to hearten himself up. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. 
J [adding Croud (18S9) aoS Do hearten yourself up a little, 
ma’am. 1883 Sunday Mag. Dec. 75 1/2, I heartened up a 
good bit. *89r Atkinson Last Giant Killers 136 * Hearten 
up, my sweet he said. • 

f3. To give physical strength or stimulus to : a. 
To strengthen with food or nourishment. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Enz- Secretary 1. (1625) no Good Ale, which 
inwardly must hearten him. x6i6 Surkl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 82 Peacocks are vcric sicke when they 


moult, and then they, must be heartened with Honey, 
Wheat, Oates, and Horse-beanes. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 118 Messengers.. take of It [opium] to hearten 
themselves. 2748 Anson's Fey. 11. viii. 220 Of great service 
both in lengthning out our store of provision, and in heart- 
ning the whole crew with . . palatable food. . *79*. Osbal* 
djstos Brit. Sportsman 74/ 1 A composition given to 
hearten and strengthen .them. - 

d* b. To put (land) into good heart ; to fertilize 
with manure. Cf. Heart v. 2. Obs. 

1594 Plat Jcivell-ho. 1. 49 These being returned vppon 
the grounds . . do helpe in some measure to harten them 
again. 1601 Cornwallyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 34 But 
rather hearten our soils and make us shoot up. 1622 May 
Virg. Georg. (J.), The ground one year at rest ; forget not 
then With richest dung to hearten it again. 

+ c. To supply (liquor) with stimulant quality. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. 293 Makes most delicate Punch ; 
but it must have a dash of Brandy to hearten it, because 
this Arack is not strong enough. 

4. Iransf. in weaker sense : To strengthen, help 
on, further, promote. Ohs. 

1615 T. Adams Sfir. A T avig. 4 Somewhat to hearten the 
probability of this opinion. 1649 Br. Hall. Cases Consc. 
Addit. i. (1654) 384 His offensive marriage with his Neece 
is hartned by a sophisticall pleader. 

’ Hence Heartened ppl. a. Hea’rtener, one who 
heartens, encourages, or cheers. HeaTtening* vbl. 
sb., encouragement, stimulus, renewal of strength 
or spirits. Hea'rtening: ppl. a ., that heartens, 
stimulates, etc. : see senses of vb. 

1649 Lane. Tracis (Chetham Soc.) 223 The *heartned old 
man quickly left me. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 514 
He was a great *hartner of King John against the Pope. 
1896 Advance (Chicago) 12 Nov. 662 What the world most 
greatly needs is hearteners, not dishearteners. 1581 Mul- 
caster Positions xxx vii. (1887) 15 1 Without any either 
great feare, or much *heartening. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 109 Which exceedeth all other kinds of 
dung* in goodnesse, for the great substance, strength, and 
heartening which it giueth vnto the ground. 18x6 J.Ballan- 
tyne in Smiles J. Murray (1891) I. xviii.467, ‘1 am.. con- 
fident of the success of this work’*. This is no bad hearten- 
ing. 3613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. ii. They turn'd 
them towards the *hart’ning sound. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xiv. 2x7 This is a pretty heartening dish for a sick 
or weak person. 1895 J. Smith Message Exod. v. 67 A new, 
living and most heartening message from the Unseen. 

+ Hea'rter.-OAr. rare— 1 , [f. Hearts. + -er 1 .] 
One who heartens or encourages ; an abettor. 

c 1550 Vpcheriug of Messe 29 in Skeiton's Wks. (1843) I. 
App. iii. p. cxiii, Plewmen, smythes, & carter^ With such 
as be their hartars. 

Hea’rt-felt, a. [f. Heart sb. +felt, pa. pple. 
of Feel v.] Felt in the heart ; appealing to or pro- 
ceeding from the innermost self ; hence, thoroughly 
sincere, genuine, real. 

1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 168 The soul's calm sunshine, 
and the heartfelt joy. 3783 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 3 Oct., 
I have been repeating internally, all day long, these heart- 
felt lines. x86x Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. clxxviii. 
215 Honest and heartfelt enemies of Slavery. 3888 Burgos 
Lives 12 Gd. Men\. Pref. 17 Of great religious earnestness, 
and consistent heartfelt piety. 

Heartful (ha\itful), sb. [f. Heart sb. + -ful 2]. 
‘As much as a heart can contain : chiefly pig. 

3637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 253 So that I may get 
my heartful of my Lord Jesus. 3839 Bailey Fesius xx. 
(1848) 264 It is sx handful of eternal truth Make ye a heart- 
ful of it. 3860 O. W, Holmes Elsie V. (1861) 302 If she 
is of the real woman sort, and has a few heartfuls of wild 
blood in her. 

Hea*rtfal (hautful), a. [f. Heart sb. + -ful 
1 .] Full of heart ; characterized by deep emotion 
or sincere affection ; hearty. 

3375, etc. [implied in next]. 3535 Coverdale Ezek. xxvii. 
32 They shall mourne for the with hertfull sorovv. 3820 
Byron Mar. Fal. iv. L 206 Happy, heart-full hours ! 2881 
Palgrave Vis. Eng., Sir Hugh iVilloughby, The heartful 
prayers, the fireside blaze and bliss. 

Hea-rtfolly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly With 
the whole heart; with entiie affection, enthusiasm, 
or devotion ; cordially, heartily ; earnestly. 

*375 Barbour Bruce m. 510 Thai welcummyt him mar 
hartfully. . c 1475 Rauf C oil-car 891, 1 rid that thow hart- 
fully forsaik thy Mahoun. 3513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 
I- *443. I pray you hertfully Take no dysplesure. c 2565 
Lindesay Chron. Scot. (1728) 35 Douglas., was received right 
heartfully by the King. 26x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 292 To animate and inable us the more heartfully to 
serve him. 2890 Mrs. Laffan Louis Draycott II. iil iv. 85, 
I worked harder, and more heartfully. 

Hea-rtfolness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Heart- 
ful quality; sincerity of affection, cordiality. 

1621 Cotdr., CordialiH, cordiallnesse, heart in esse, heart - 
fulnesse. 1823 Examiner 586/1 An additional tinge of 
acidity, and a consequent negation of what we hope we may 
be allowed to cat! heartfulness. 1845 G. Murray Islaford 
157 Whose heartfulness has warmth enough To give the 
thing a soul. 

SCeartb \ (ha.t}>). Forms : 1 heoitS, herth, 
(4 erpe), 4-4) herth (e, 5-7 liarth(e, 6- hearth. 
[OE. he or5 str. masc. = OFris. Jierth, herd, OS. 
herth , (MDu. heert, haarlld), MLG. hert, Du. 
haard, LG. heert, heerd) ; OHG., MHG. hert , 
Gcr. herd floor, ground, fireplace WGer. *hcrfoz. 
(In Sc. and north, dial, still rimes with earth.) J 
1. That part of the floor of a room on which the 
fire is mn<(e, or which is beneath the fire- basket or 
grate ; the paved or tiled floor of a fireplace. 


a 700 Epinal Gloss. 5 Arula, fyrpannae vel herth. c 725 
Corpus Gloss. 906 Fomacula, cyhne, heortSe. c 2000 A can ah 
176 H weorfa5 nu refter heortSe. 3381 Wyclif Jer. xxxvi, 23 
He kutte it..and thre3 it in to the fyr, that was vpon the 
herth. c 14*5 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 657/1 Hoc focariunt, 
harthe. c 2440 Prontp. Patv. 237/2 Herthe, where fyre ys 
made, ignearium. 24B6 Nottingham Rec. III. 258 Pace- 
ford ston for to make he chymney harth with. 3573-80 
Baret A Iv. H 328 The Hearth wherein fire is kept,^«x. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 95 Thay bake it 
at the harth. 3634 A It harp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
App. 65 The stone for the harth in the Great Chamber. 
375° Gray Elegy vi, For them no more the blazing hearth 
snail bum. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 98 The sacred fire, 
which was kept constantly burning on the public hearth 
of the colony, was taken from the altar of Vesta. 2849 
James Woodman ii, A pile of blazing logs on the hearth. 

fig. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. It. To Rdr. 7 
The heart is the harth from whence proceedeth all that inset 
and natiue heate. 2866 B. Taylor Icarus Poems 247 
Hearths of air Whereon the Morning burns her hundred 
fires. 

b. A portable receptacle for fire, or flat plate on 
which it may be made. 

’ 26x8 Bolton F/orus (1636) 321 Carrying, for as it were his 
crest, a chafing-dish or little hearth upon his helmet, and the 
coales thereof kindling with the motion of his. body. 1665 
Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. Ittd, 359 They ...bake it upon small 
round iron hearths/which they carry with them. 

c. 1 Applied to the ship’s fire-place, coppers, and 
galley generally ’ (Smyth Sailors JVord-bk. 1867). 

2. As typical of the household or home; the 
home, * fireside \ ' Often in the alliterative phrase 
hearth and home. 

c 2000 Laws Edgar if. c. 2 (Schmid) Be relcum frisan 
heorSe. c 2000 ^Elfric Horn. II. 262 He sceolde bebeoaan 
Israhela folce hi namon set aslcum heorSe anes .$eares 
lamb. 3585 T. Washington tr. Nicho lay's Voy. 1. xii. 13 b, 
This totvne doth not now containe above 300 harthes. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 85 Now this extremity, Hath brought nie 
to thy Harth. 3817 Byron Manfred 111. iv, A grove which 
..twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 1838 Thirl- 
wall Greece V. 35 To fight for their hearths and altars. 
2857 Mayne Reid War Trail (Rtldg.) 141 Puissant de- 
fenders of the hearth ahd home. 

3. Technical, a. The fireplace of a smith’s forge, 
b. The floor in a reverberatory furnace on which 
the ore, or in a puddling furnace on which the iron, 
is exposed to the flame, e. The hollow at the 
bottom of a blast-furnace through which the molten 
metal : descends to the crucible, d. A portable 
brazier’ or chafing-dish used in soldering, e. In 
cylinder glass manufacture : A spreading frame. 

Open-hearth furnace, a form of regenerative furnace of 
the reverberatory type used in some processes of making 
steel ; hence open-hearth steel. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vr. xxix. (Tollem. MS.),pe 
eyer \>at bloweh in he er^e (1535 forge] is hoot and dry; bit 
heteh and drye{> smebis. 2645 G. Boate in Nat. Hist. Irel. 
(1726)76 The [melted] iron itselfdescendeth to the. lowest part 
of the furnace called the hearth ; the which being filled .. 
they unstop the hearth, and open the mouth therof. *693 
Lister in Phil. Trans. XVII. 866 Those Bars which are 
wrought out of a Loop, taken up out of the Finnery Harth, 
or second Forge, are much better Iron than those which are 
made in the Bloomary or first Hqrth, . Ibid. 867 Set in the 
Smiths Forge or Harth, a Crucible, orDish ofCrucible Metal. 
2872 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 125 The furnaces 
must be differently constructed, .the walls must -come down 
straight to the hearth, or contract gradually. 1 2875 Lire's 
Diet. Arts II. 996 The puddling furnace.. is divided in- 
teriorly into three parts ; the fireplace, the hearth, and the 
flue. 1883 Crane Smithy 4 Foigc jo. The smith’s hearth, 
when or the largest description, is a kind of trough of brick- 
work about six. feet square, elevated several inches from the 
floor of the smithy. 2894 Harpers Mag. Jan. 412 It may 
be crucible, Bessemer, or open-hearth steel. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hearth-broom, - bnish , 
-fire, - holder , - light , -place, - side , -staff, -tool; 
hearth-baken adj. b. hearth-book, a hook con- 
taining a list of hearths for the purpose of the 
Hearth-tax; hearth-bottom, the stone which 
forms the bed of a blast-furnace ; hearth-cake, a 
cake baked on the hearth ; hearth-cinder, the slag 
formed on the re finery. hearth ; hearth-cricket, 
the common house-cricket ; hearth-ends, particles 
of unreduced lead ore from a blast-fumace ; hearth- 
fellow, a tireside companion ; hearth-fly, a kind 
of artificial fly used in angling ; hearth-plate, a 
cast-iron plate forming the hearth of a reverberatory 
furnace; f hearth-stock, = Head-block i ; hearth- 
warming, a merry-making to handsel a new house ; 
a house-warming ; d* hearth-yeld = Hearth- 
fenny. Also Hearth-money, -penny, -rug, 
-stone, -tax. 

cxooo /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 153/36 Subcinericetts, 
nelfocarit/s, *heor<Jbacen hlaf. 1769 R. Price Obserz\ Re- 
prrf. Payments (1792) II. 276 According to the "hearth- 
books of Lady- day 1690. 1781 Burney in Boswell Johnson 
July, He cut some bristles off his *heartb broom. 175* G. 
White Petty Cash Ace. In Se/bome (1878) 11 . 317 Cinder- 
sifter and * hearth-brush. * 26x7 Moryson Itin.uu 155 They 
vulgarly eate *harth Cakes of Oates, a 2781 R. ChalloNER 
Medit. (1843) I. 37 9 That hearth-cake of the prophet Elias, 
with which he was fed. 2789 G. White Se/bome xlvit. 
(1853) II.- 286 Cats catch *hearth-crickets and., devour 
them. 2870 J. Percy Metall. Lead 289 The *hea«h-ends. . 
consist of particles of ore, projected from the hearth partly 
by the action of the blast, out chiefly by decrepitation of the 
ore, and of particles of fuel and lime. 2895 Morris Beowulf 
no. For the fall of their lord, e’en they his *henrth-fcUows. 
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*784 M, Underwood Dis. C hit dr. (1799) I. 294 The warm 
ashes of a *hearth-fire. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 106 The 
*Hearthfly Dubbed with the wool off an aged black ewe, 
mixed with some grey colt's hair. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
II. vi. ii, # So many householders or *hearthholders do 
severally fling down their crafts and industrial tools. 1723 
Pres. State Russia II. 375 The *Hearth-place is in the 
middle- of the Tent. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 997 Cast- 
iron *hearth-plates, resting upon cast-iron beams. 1803 
Mary Charlton Wife 4- Mistress IV, 170 Let 'em all get 
to their own ^hearth-side. 1863 \V. Phillips Speeches xlv. 
443 Soldiers . . at their very hearth-sides. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury ill. 321/1 The *Heartb-staff .. is to open and stir 
up the Fire, and cast out the Cinders that come from the 
Iron. X703 Moxqn Me ch. Exerc. 10 With your Hearth- 
staff stir up the Fire. c 1440 Fromj>. Parv. 237/2 *Herthe 
stok or kynlyn . . repofocilium. 1830 W. Carleton Irish 
Peasantry (1836) II. 198 Among the peasantry' no new house 
is ever put up without a *hearth-\varming, and a dance. 
c 1300 Battle Abbey Cuslumals (1887) 10 Pro Romescot et 
*hert3eld Hij d. 

Hence Hea’rthingr (iionce-wd.) : cf. FURNACING. 
x6xz Sturtevant Me tallica (1854) 109 By their new kind 
of furnacing and hearthing; 

+ Hearth. 2 , Obs. rare. In 4 Kent, hyerpe. 
[f. OE. hier-an to hear + -TH.] = Hearing, 

1340 Ayenb. 91 pe vif wyttes of he bodye be zyzfcc be 
hyerhe be smelhnge be zuel3yngeand be takynge. 
Heart-heaviness : see Heart sb. 55 a. 

. Hearthless (ha-iffies), a. [f. Hearth 1 + 
-less.] Without a hearth. 

2827 Byron Lament .Tasso ix, While thou, Ferrara! .. 
shalt . .view thy hearthless halls. 18x8 Shelley Rez\ Islam 
vi. xlvi, A heap of hearthless walls. 

Hea-rth-money. Hist. 

. + 1 . Used by Coke for the ancient Church-scot. 

2660 R. Coke Power <$• Snbj. 175 Let the Hearth-money 
be first paid to the Church by every Freeman. I Cnut's 
Laws 1. c. ix § 1 (Schmid) And ga aric cyric-sceat into 
J?am ealdan mynstre be telcon frijan heorcSe ‘ and let each 
church-scot go to the mother church for each free hearth’.] 

2 . A tax upon hearths or fireplaces ; esp. a tax 
of two shillings per annum on every fire-hearth in 
England and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & 14 Chas. 
II, repealed by 1 Wm. and M. ; = Chimney-money. 

1663 Act 15 Chas. I I, c. 13 Title, An Additionall Act for 
the better ordering and collecting the Revenue ariseing 
by Hearth Money. 1664 Earl Orrery State Lett. (1743) 

I. 155 The payments of hearth and chimney money. 3689 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 506 The king sent a mes- 
sage to the commons, signifyeing that the duty of hearth- 
money becomeing a greivancc to the people, he left ‘it to 
their consideration. 1733 Berkeley Let. to T. Prior 19 
Apr. Wks. 3871 IV. 206 The number .. had been lately 
and accurately taken by the collectors of hearth-money. 
1780 A. Young Tour I rel. II. 66 The number of people at 
Corke mustered by the clergy,' by hearth-money, and by 
the number of houses. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. Ill, 
36 Importuned by the common people to relieve them from 
the intolerable burden of the hearth money. 

Hearth-pace, erron. f. Half-pace ; cf. Hath- 
pace. 

1667 Primatt City 4- C. Build, 11. (1680) 146 A Pair of 
Hearth-pace Stairs. 

. Hearth-penny. Hist. Also 1 h.eor'ffpenis, 
-pening, 3 herfc-, hurt-, hurdpeuy, hurpeny. 
[So called because chargeable on every dwelling- 
house.] 

. I. The payment also called Peter's pence and 
Rome-scot, anciently made to the Pope. 

c xooa Edgar's Laws u. c. 4 (Schmid) Sy ajlc heorS-penij 
agifen be Petres ma:sse*dae^e. 1235-52 Renta tia Glaston. 
(3891) i3Etdathurdpeny sicut Jordanus. Ibid . 76 Editfha] 
..reddit xij<f. de Gabulo et viijrf. ad lardarium et hertpeni. 
1660 R. Coke Power 4- Snbj. 359 Let the Hearth-penny be 
paid before the Feast of S. Peter. 1889 A rcJtxol. Rev. Aug. 
43 It was called Rome-scot, Rome-penny, Hearth-penny. 

t b. perh .=sulh-xlmesse, or plough-alms, an ec- 
clesiastical tax on ploughed land (Schmid). Obs. 

c 1000 Recliiud. Sing. Ptrs. in Schmid Gesetse App. iii. 
372 Sylle [cot-setla] his heorS-pzenis on halgan Jmnres-dseg, 
eal swa zelcan frijean men Jebyretk 
Hea’rth-rug. A rug laid before a fireplace 
to protect the carpet or floor. 

1824 Scott St. Ro nan’s via, A setter is . . fitter for his 
place on the hearth-rug than a pointer. 1835 Dickens Sk. 
Boz, Brokers * Alar.-Store, A bright red, blue, and yellow 
hearth-rug. 3869 Trollope He Knew, etc. \. (1878) 6 He 
would sometimes come in and eat his biscuit standing on 
the hearth-rug. 

Hearth-stead. [f. Stead place.] The place 
of a hearth ; fireside ; hence, = homestead. 

C.X475 in Horstmann Attengl. Lcgcnden (1881) p. exxi. 
note, be herthstede bat has bene all wynter browne & blake 
with pe smok. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 

II. x. 44 The village containeth about two or three hundred 
hearthsteds. 1834 Southey Doctor xxx\w. II. 17 The most 
sacred spot upon earth to him was his father’s hearth- stead. 
1831 Borrow Lavengro I. 180 Northmen.. flocked. thither 
across the sea to found hearthsteads on its fertile soil. 

Hearthstone (haujist^n), sb. 

L The fiat stone forming the hearth ; a variety of 
stone used for this purpose. Also put symbolically 
for the fireside or home. 

0325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Hast re, the 
hert-ston. c 2475 Piet . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 779/9 Hoc fo. 
cariuvt, a hartstone.- a 3491 J. Ross Hist. Reg. Attgl. (1716) 
130 Locum antiqua; probfietix .. The’ hare shall kendyll on 
the harthstone. 2634-5 Brereton Trap. (Chetham Soc.) 22 
Adorned with such stones a yard and dim. high, as are our 
best hearthstones in England. 2725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 
1. ii. Song 5, A bleezing ingle and a clean hearth-stane. ',1821 


Byron yuan lii. cvii, Whate’er of peace about our hearth- 
stone dings. 1847 Emerson Poems , Good-Bye 15, I am 
going to my own heart h-stone. ' 

2. A soft kind of stone nsed to whiten hearths, 
door-steps, etc. ; a composition of powdered stone 
and pipeclay used for this purpose. 

2853 Mayhew Lend.' Labour ], 27/1 The hearthstone- 
barrow, piled up with hearth-stone, Bath-brick, and lumps 
of whiting. 3896 Daily News 9 SepL 7 Those who mined 
for what London housekeepers know as ‘hearthstone 

3. Comb., as hearthstone-maker , - setter , -woman. 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, Hearth-stone Maker. 

Hearthstone, v. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To 

whiten with hearthstone. - Also ah sol. 

3840 P. Parley's Ann. 1. 151 Mosette..with her wet feet 
left many black marks in the hearth-stoned kitchen. 1887 
Miss Braddon Like Unlike III. xiv. 255 He. .washed and 
hearth-stoned steps and window-sills. 

Hearth-tax. — Hearth-money ?. 

1689 Evelyn Diary 8 Mar., In the mean time to gratify 
the people, the Hearth Tax was remitted for ever. 1807-8 
Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 140/2 Ireland 
does not contain at this moment less than five millions of 
people. There were returned in the year 1791 to the hearth 
tax 761,000 houses. 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(2854) II. 405 A hearth-tax, or duty proportioned to the 
number of fire-places in a house, was established in this 
country [England] at a very early period. 

Heartll ward (haujnvpjd), adv. and a. [see 
-ward.] a. adv. Towards or in the direction of 
the hearth, b. adj. Directed towards the hearth. 

. 1847 * n J* Brown HorxSubs. (1882) 408 Folks look hearth- 
ward then. 1852 Meanderiugs of Mem. I. 206 Hag of the 
hearthward cringe and tripod stool. 

t Hea’rtikin. Ohs. Also 6 hartykyn. [f. 
Heart sb . : see -kin.] Little heart : a term of 
endearment. Ods-litartikins /, a minced oath ( — 
God’s heart) ; cf. Heart sb. 53 , and Bodikjn 2 . 

2540 Palscr. A cY5Aw/«T_Hart j’kyn (Halliw.). 1741 Rich- 
ardson Pamela I. xxviii. 45 Aas-heartikins 1 you young 
gentlemen are made of iron and steel, 1 think. 3753 Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. Ixvii. (1779) II. 230 Odds heart Jikins ! had 
1 known. Ibid. lxxviii. III. 43 Oddsheartilyins ! this may 
be some London apprentice running away. 

Heartily (hautlli), adv. [f. Hearty a. + 
-ly 2. Cf. also ' Heartly adv.] In a hearty 
manner. 

1. With full or unrestrained exercise of real feel- 
ing ; with genuine sincerity ; earnestly, sincerely, 
really ; with goodwill, cordially. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 20054 Qua hertili hers or redis it. 
c 3385 Chaucer L. G. W. 3492 Hypsipyle, Myn lady quod 
he thanke I hertyly. 1506 Shaks. Merck. V. tv. i. 243 Most 
heartily I do beseech the Court To giue the Judgement. 
1631 1 '. Powell Tout All Trades 142 'Fo bid all his guests 
welcome right heartily. 3737 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to Lady Rich 17 Tune, I really could not forbear laughing 
heartily at your Tetter. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 174 
r 34 No man heartily hates him at whom he can Jaligh. 
3868 Farrar Silence 4- V. ii. (1875) 47 To repent heartily 
is to be forgiven wholly. 

2. With courage,' zeal, or spirit; spiritedly, 
zealously. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. JVacc (Rolls) 15954 pe hertiloker 
on hem he brak. 1612 in Crt. 4- Times Jas, 1 (1849) I. 168 
Taking his cause, to seeming, very heartily. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. i, The Men rowing very heartily. 3875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 55 The people never fought heartily for 
their masters. 

3. With good appetite ; to the satisfaction of ap- 
petite, abundantly, amply. 

a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 210 He breaks his fast 
heartilest while hee is making a grave. 17*5 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 275 We made no dinner this day, having 
fed heartily in the morning. *733 Cheyne Eng. Malady j 
11. ix. § 7 (1734' 215 Advice to Persons of weak Nerves., to 
drink a Bottle heartily every Day. 2874 Dasent Half a 
Life III. 372 No man .. ever devoured his food more 
heartily. 

4. Abundantly, plenteously ; to the full, com- 
pletely, thoroughly ; exceedingly, very. 

j 686 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. v. (ed. 3) 67 Follow the Dogs 
three quarters speed, that he may sweat heartily. 17x9 De 
Foe Crusoe 11. v, .They .. were.. heartily beaten. 2727 
Arbuthnot John Bull iii. vi, Old Lewis Baboon was... 
heartily sick in mind of his last Law-Suit. 1839 James 
Louis XIV, II. 244 The citizens had ..become heartily 
tired of the war. 

Heartiness (hautines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being hearty ; genuine sincerity of 
feeling, earnestness; enthusiasm, zeal; cordiality 
and friendliness of manner ; goodness of appetite ; 
strength, healthiness, vigour, etc. - _ , 

1530 Palsgr. 229/2' Hartynesse, magnanimitl. 1548 
Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vii. (R.), The lustie freashnes 
& hertinesse of spirit in him. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. 

§ 20 (R.) Idolatry . . which yet they hate and disavow, with 
much zeal and heartiness of perswasion. a 17x5 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) II. 23 The duke [of York] with a seeming 
heartiness gave his consent x86z Lytton Sir. Story II. 

30 Strah an.. rushed up to me with the heartiness of old 
college days. 18 8s A. W. Ward Dickens' i. 14 Half 
achieving his task by' the very heartiness with which he set 
about it- 

' Hearting' (bautii)), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Heart v.] . . 

1. The action of. the verb Heart ; the imparting 
of courage ; encouragement, animation, cheer. 

-*■3*50 Gen. 4- Ex. 1982 ‘ Nat ! nai !’ quat be, ‘helped it 
no}t, Mai non herring on me ben wro^t c 1350 Leg. Rood 
(3871) 88 He. .was ful glad, For be # so gude herting pan 
had. „ c 1440 York Myst. xvii. 1x5 $ is cerris, such hartyng 


haue we hadde. xs. . Surtees Misc. (1888) 68 ‘ Mary e, that 's 
ill bar trnge , sates my Lord Charlls Howeivard. 1637-50 
Row Htst . Kirk (1842) p. xxii, In hairring .. of him to byd 
still langer. 

2. Building. The filling up of a central space 
■within masonry withi rubble or similar material ,* 
toner., the material so used. 

2858 Illustr. Times 7 Aug., The small materials used for 
the hearting of the breakwater. 3862 Smiles Engineers 
III. 405 Built of ashlar, with a hearting of rubble. 

3. The growing to a heart ; as ‘ the hearting of 
a lettuce \ Also at t rib. 

1858 R. Hogg_ V eg, Kiitgd. 67 Cabbages.. assuming the 
headed or hearting character. 

+ Heo/rtist. nonce-wd. A fencer who can 
pierce the heart. 

a 1 625 Fletcher Love's Pilgr. iv. ii, Where is there a 
man now living in the Town That hath a steady hand ?. .is 
there Ever a good heartist, or a member percer, or a Small- 
gut man left ? 

Heart-leaf : see Heart sb. 56 b. 

Heartless (battles), Heart sb. + -less.] 
1. lit. Without a heart. 

3586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. (1808) VI. 319 None hart- 
lesse Hues. 1603 Drayton Odes^ iv. 19 It cannot two Brests 
fill, One must be heartlesse still. 3753 Scots Mag. July 
315/1 A shapeless, helpless, heartless body. 

- 2. Destitute of courage, enthusiasm, or energy ; 
spiritless; out of heart, disheartened, dej’ected. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11564 . porow ildel- 
nesse of pes Are Bretons feble & herteles. 3380 Lay Folks 
Cat celt. (Lamb. MS.) 2375 Hertles in eny gostly good. 
a 1426 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 644, I hertles was ay 
thurghe mync impressede drede, _ 3596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. VL 113 The kingis capitane was sa 
hartles at the sycht of sik a multitude. 1666 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 65/1 Their own Seamen being poor heartless fellows. 
<22795 Aikin Evenings at Home xvii. (1858) 237 Whence, 
cold and heartless, home he slunk, Involved in sore disgrace. 
2799-2805 Words\\\ Prelude ix. 515 A hunger-bitten girl .. 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mood Of solitude. 

b. Without warmth or zeal; not heartfelt, hearty, 

■ or zealous. 

2658 Whole Duty Man v. § 22. 47 Slight and heartless 
petitions. 2706 E. Gibson Assize Serm. 28 These ill im- 
pressions make subjects cold and heartless in their service. 
<r x8z2. Shelley Falsehood 96 Heartless scraps of godly 
prayer. 

+ 3. Without understanding ; foolish. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Prov. xii. 8 Who forsothe is veyn and herte- 
les iVulg. excors] shal ben open to despising, c 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 237/2 Hertles, or vnherty, vccors. 2509 Barclay 
Shyp of p'olys (2874) II. 211 O hertles folys, haste here to 
ourdoctryne. 26x2 [see Heartlessly]. 

4. Destitute of feeling ; lacking in affection or 
friendliness ; callous, unfeeling, unkind, cruel. 

(The current sense, which, however, is not recognized in 
Johnson, Todd, Webster 1828 ; it is doubtful whether the 
Shaks. quotation belongs here.) 

*599 Shaks. Pilgr. 279 How sighs resound through heart- 
less ground. 1816 Shelley A taslor 600 Heartless things 
Are done and said i’ the world. 1B64 Tennyson Aylmer’s 
Field 368 Leolin cried out the more upon them— Insolent, 
brainless, heartless 1 >887 Ruskin Prxieriia II. vi. 189 He 
made up his mind that I was heartless and selfish. 

6 . Of land : Without fertility, sterile. 

3594 Flat Jnucll-ho. 1. 38 In an hartlesse peeceofground. 
x6xx R. Fenton Usury ir. xiii. 95 The land if it want 
a Iubile will in time grow hartlesse. 3641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 37 Growndes that are mossy and heartlesse. 2839 
Murchison Silur. Sysl. 1. xii. 254 Of so cold and heartless 
a quality as almost to defy improvement. 

6 .. Of food or drink; Without stimulating or 
sustaining power. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 131 Wine that was [not] worth 
the drinking being so small, and heartlesse. 1674 R. Godprey 
Itij. A- Ab. Physic go Following Heartless Slops and Spirit- 
less Small-beer, 1688 Burnet Persec. Piedmont 39 Bad 
Bread, black and heartless, without Substance. 2869 Black- 
more Lorna Doone Ivi, Their wretched heartless stuff, such 
as they call claret. 

' 7. Of plants or trees ; a. Without heartwood or 
core. * b; Not forming a heart or compact mass of 
leaves. 


2731 S. Hales St at. Ess. 1. 13 The motion of the sap., in 
the heartless yegetable would otherwise be v^ery slow. 2859 
W. H. Russell in Times 24 Mar. 9/4. Spongiose and heart- 
less timbers are of no good. 2883 Leisure Ho. 149/1 Heart- 
less., cabbages. 

Heaxtlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly ".] In a 
heartless manner; •fa. Foolishly. b. Without 
spirit, dejectedly, c. Without feeling, callously, 
cruelly; insincerely. 

~ xfiir Cotgr., Bestemcnt .. witlesly; dully; heartlesly- 
1629 J. Cole Of Death 05 We must not heartlcsly Jye 
downe, but courageously beare [our cross]. 2886 kuskjn 
Prxterita I. vii. 210, I was stupidly and heartlessly careless 
of the past history of my family. 

Heartlessness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or fact of being heartless : f a. Lack of energy 
or spirit, dejection ; b. Lack of feeling ; insincerity , 
callous cruelty. * . , . * , 

1S91 Percivall Sp. Did., Dcscprasinaimenhi. beai rti es- 
nesse.-sluggishnesse. 1647 Bp. Hall C&rw/ £. '•* r 
(R.) A disconsolate heartlessnesse. and »d d ejrtti on of 
spirit. 1658 Whole Duty Man 1- § 39- s lS ,6 AI^ 
hnd beartlesness when they are at them; . 3 nwness 

Sherwood Nutt v. rst Our ceremonies , *b« . . 

and. heartlessness in them Leeds. 

There .. cannot be the shadow of excuse for the harness, 
ness of the atrocity. 
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HEART-SHAPED. 


He art let (hautU-t). [f. Heart sb. + -let.] A 
little heart or core ; a nucleus. 

i 2 r 5 Good Bk. Nat. (2834) I. 164 We find the seed to 
consist internally of a corculum, or heartlet- 

Hea*rtlike, £- and ad?. 

A. adj. Like or having the appearance of a heart. 
iSj 5 Scrfx. & Majjkh. Country Forme 343 Garden 
plnsDts and hart like cherries. 1776 Da Costa Concho!. 
075 (Jod.) The two shells do not close, but leave a large 
oval or heart -THce gap. 1839 Bailey Foetus (1854) 303 
Shaped Out of one ruby heartlike. 

IB. ad?. Like or after the manner of a heart 
1 £44 Mrs. Browning Vis. Pceisbfixi, His brain beat heart- 
like. 

Heartlikins : see Heartikit. 
t HeaTtliness. Obs. rare. [f. Heaetlt a. 
4--NES3.] Cordiality, heartiness, sincerity. 

1475 Mssyx Fire offeree i. xv. 3a Both in excellence of 
work and hartlynes in lufe. 1452 Declaration in Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1E04I II- 387 , 1 ..shall take thay pers3nr.es in 
heartlines and friendship. 

f HerVrtlinrf- Ohs. [f. Heart sb. + «xjkg.] 
Little or dear heart : cf. HeaRTIKIK. 

Ods hearilings ! : a minced cath (—God's heart 1 ). 

1598 Siiaks. Merry IV. IU. iv. 59 Odd's-hart-lings, that’s 
a pretrie iest indeede. 

•f HeaTtly, a. Obs. Forms: 4 bertelyche, 
4-5 hertli, -ly, 4-6 hertely, 5 hertlie, (herte- 
lysshe), 5 ~6 hartlie, -ly, 6 heartly. [f. Heart 
:b. + -ly l ; cf. MHG. herzeltch , Hu. hartelijh , ON. 
hjartaligr .] 

L Proceeding from or seated in the heart ; ex- 
pressive of real feeling ; earnest, genuine, sincere ; 
= Hearty 4. 

1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 961 ^e han hertely hate to oure 
hole pepte. 1388 Wyclif Job viiL 01 111 thi mouth be fillid 
with Iei;tir. and thi lipph with hertli song. 1483 Caxton 
Cato lib. When the persone hath the herte fulle of herte- 
lysriie loue. c 14S9 — Sonnes of Ay men xix. 429 He toke 
for it suche a heitly sorowe. 

2 . Showing genuine friendliness or warmth of 
affection; cordial, affectionate, kindly; =HeaetT3. 

c 1385 Chavcer L. C. iV. 0x24 A riadne, This ladysmylith 
..at his hertely werdis- 1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thro 
Quest. Wks. 1ES0 1 . 96 As . . Fertile mother^ haifand com- 
pa^sicun of hir tribullt soncs. 1573 Let. m Wodr. Sec. 
Mere. ely Efter maht hartlie commendaiioun. sSooGenv- 
rics Cent fir.' in Select. Marl. Miss. (2703) *93 Without 
any wcleornming cf his malestie, or anie other hartlie forme 
cr emertair.etr.ent. 

3 . Courageous, spirited. 

1340-70 Alex. *r Dind. 95 As be brie heuene good us 
v*ii> bertcli bouhtus So a- wecchen ray wit. c 1430 Syr Ger.er. 
3634 With hertli corace and manful chere. 1533 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 59S To caus his men noTordcr for to fle, 
Bot teme agane with hartlie znynd and will. 

4 . Vigorous, severe, sore. 

la X400 Merie Aril:. 1E35 Of his hertly hurte helyde he 
neuer. Ibid. 7 $ 51 Hittesonchellmes fulle hertelychedynttys. 
t Hea*rtly, adv. Obs. Forms: 2-3heort(e)- 
lieho, 3 hertelike, -li, 4 h.ert(o)lich, 4-6 herte-, 
hert-, hartly, etc., 5-7 hartely. [f. Heart sb. + 
-ly Perhaps in some instances merely a variant 
of Heartily. j 

1 . With the heart; earnestly, sincerely; cordially; 
« Heartily i, 

a 1225 Juliana 73 Wcl him he. .heortellche «lke\) ofke for 
I.hjannen. <7x240 Vreisutt in Coil. Hot:. 1B5 Wend me 
heorteliche and turn me allunge to he. « X300 Cursor M. 
7V>45 All hat..herteli it heres or rale*. 1393 Lasgl. P . 
FI. C. xi. £4 He h-lpcth hertelfche alle men of ^at he may 
aspare. c 14*0 Col. linAorocr in EUU Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
I. £ Trusty fc wcl’e helouid, 1 greteaow herttclv well. 1548 
Haix Ce.roK^ Edto. ft\ j$S lie. .hartely thanked the lady 
for her cement. 1583 Stanymurat sEneis 1. (Arb.) 37 A 
labor and a trauatic too plQwsvrayr.s hertclye welcoom. 
X&S4-5 I.D. WivtKoR in Hatton Cerr. U87S) 46 AVfckh I 
am hartely chid are j-o much. 

2 . With courage or spirit ; courageously ; vigor- 
ously, with might and main; *= Heartily a. 

a 13*50 Curt or ft, i £ : J 4 ■*- 7 Io«.ephr of abaramathy, Vnto 
js'dat hertly uc--t. r *3So Wrcttr ll'kt. aSIol -rfl A?m 
errtxim )mt bry .*•>» tn men *hu!d«m *pcke hrrtUche. c 1453 
4 ( 7 .rtv. 849 77*.2i. .glrdit cut sxrerdis..And hew it 
cn han! tttill, hartlj" but heune. 

3 . With gootl appetite ; -Heartily 3. 

ijij I* Wpicut Su urment for Sleeferx Eplvtle to Rdr„ 
The fm-t fri^rv! deucured til* apple hartely, round and 
j t Ttten tercether. 

4 . In heart : opp. to in l\"dy, ir: sfirii. 

<1 1 x>s After. A*. 4o Ard ttirn r.n h-ortlkhr, fc hwon ich dele 
jsrttht.he.a al lio estiche, into 5 e Eli A'e cf heoutrir- 

Hea.rt of grace, flrcu. I'onn, : 6 herte o 
srette ; f> hart a pratse, hart of Kreaae, 
rra.’*e, (trace, 6-7 hart nt itra*ae ; 6-7 heart 
of crane, li. at jrraase, 7 h. to (traaae, a craaac, 
7-S h. a (trace, ft- heart of craee. [Not known 
before 1 5 ;.o : eri;;ia s:ui crrly f<irrr. tmccrtafci. 

'Ilw *:*r;''* tale Ar.t *i F. ffrn ire e.rnn U c!d e # 
c! !rt. 1 !*d. written l. eri.*,kx*i 

in x'th <. HfTre it t^-en t»urtrUM iKu t&ke kerit a 
£r*-i;e, <re kari f f ?T* 4 se t wai mj, a cr 

e*7-v^k' ri t;l ftie s?:rr I he lerle of £*rsio % 

A *rf ef{**su, f*l hxrt U-ellxrr 1 the 

* t ► ?* •.»!, were t“id< f-ct 

t-Xrt f; t y Jjatx Of nrervr, 

> - **1 £*#et V It V : t V/e cri ; m! ( r* d the o* h*r f- 6 er - \ 

<rm-, r i\ri t4 tt ; l*-.t it t» r> K X rj\y t ■> exf.iin grace 
» cv- <jin ; the-t it i'. de 


1 gr.tce. In any case, the number and variety of the forms 
; show that the analysis was not dear even in the x6th c.] 

| a. in phrase to take h. cf gr. } h. agr. t to pluck 
| up courage. Cf. lake heart (Heart 49). 

1530 Paesgr. 74S/1, I take herte a gresse, as one doth that 
taketh a sodayne. courage upon bym, je frens cueur en 
I fance. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasrn. Par. Matt . xxil. 106 
! They takyng hart of grace agnyne. 3560 Becon AVa* 
Cateck. Wks- (1564) 5 x6 a, They [evil wives] shame not to 
answer. -They haue bene made dolts and foies long inough : 
it is now high time to take hart of grease vnto them. There 
is no worme so rile, but if it be troden vpon it will toume 
again. J. Hmvoon Prr?. «y Eflgr. (zS57) 140 Thou 

takest hart of grasse, wyf*? not *5^7 ^Iatixt 

Gr. Forest 43 'lTe Fir tree .. being cut, eyther hindred or 
hurt .. it by and b}* taketh hart a grasse, and groxreth .. a 
little beneath his top. 15S3 Golding Calvin on Dent, civil. 
971 When he seeth that we take heart of grasse against him. 
1600 Holland Livy 115 The Commons should take heart of 
grasse and hold up head againe. X&73 R. Head Canting 
Acad. 141 His wife. .took heart a-grace. 1712 Akbuthnot 
John Bull iv. iv, He was afraid to venture himself alone 
with him. At last he took heart of grace, a 1734 North 
Exam. xi. v. § 10 (1740) 321 The Loyalists began to chear 
up, and to take Heart-a-grace. 1823 Scott^.vo ; /:k D. ri, 
The peasants, who at first shrunk from him in horror.. took 
\ heart of grace as he got to a distance. x 85 x Hughes Tom 
Bream at Oxf. xxxiv, In a day or two, however, Tom began 
to take heart of grace. 2890 Times 74 Oct. 6/2 The non* 
union labourers, .took heart of grace and applied for work, 

b. Hence to get, give, keep, gather h. cf gr. 

1587 Hicins in Mirr. Mag., Sir S. Burdet xv, By our 
losses they gate heart of grasse, 2591 Harington Orl. Fur. 
xxt. xxxix, His absence gaue him so much heart of grace. 
3856 Kane A ret. ExfU II. xxi. 213 But they kept heart of 
grace. 3870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 1 . iil 297 She gathered 
heart of grace to meet The few words they might speak 
together. 

t c. Also 3 6-1 ytb c. fo lake heart ( hart ) at grass, 

' to grass. Obs. 

2576 Fleming Par.efl. Efist. 80 Taking courage and hart 
at grasse- 2579 Lyly Eufkucs (Arb-) 6s Rise therefore 
Euphues, and take heart at grasse, younger thou shalt neuer 
| be. 2602 Carexv Cemrtvall 124 b, Our Foyens tooke heart 
! at grasse, and..stifily refused to vaile their bonets. 1631 
j Weever Amu Fun. Mon. E66 Animated by his manly 
pro wesse, they tooke heart to grasse, as the prouerbe is. 
d. In other expressions. 

1 (In 1600 perh. associated with herS of grace, rue.) . 

2609 \V. M* Man in Mrone (1849) 3 After I had eaten 
; a little heart a grasse, which grew at my feete, I feared not 
i 1703 R. Wilkinson xv. Vice Reclaimed G ij b, I will hide ray 
self in thy Bosom, and be not far from thy Heart of Grace. 

Heart-pea, -piece, -pit, -purse : see Heart 
sb. 56. 

Hea*rt-f ierciug, a. [See Pierce vi] That 
pierces, or is fitted to pierce, the heart ; fg. that 
appeals keenly to the heart or emotions. Hence 
Hea*rt -piercingly adv. 

1590 S tenser F.Q. m. xi. 30 The point of his hart-percing 
dart. 2647 Trait Comm. Matt. xiii. 4 The^ Pharisees were 
not a button the better for all those heart -piercing sermons 
of our Saviour. 1715-20 Pore Iliad raw 569 Heart piercing 
! anguish struck the Graecxan host, a 2797 Mary Woll- 
| stonect. Posthnm. JVks. (179S) I. 50 So heart -piercingly 
pathetic in the little airs they would sing. 2870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 . 11. 460 That sweet heart-piercing melody. 

Hea*rt-quajke. [See Qdake, and cf. earth - 
quakei] Palpitation of the heart ; fg. sudden and 
violent emotion, as of terror, delight, etc. 
j 2561 Hollyecsh Hem. A loth. 6 b, Somtyme commeth it 
i [palsy] of . . swounynge, fiartquake, and superflukye of 
blood c. rx 5 xr Cham as Mad vtt. 1 S 3 II cart quakes shook 
the joints Of all the Trojans, a 1722 Ken A nedrnes Poet, 
j Wks. 1721 111 . 477 When I a Heart -quake fee] within. And 
; Pains. Mementos of my Sin. 2819 Bvron Juan it. cfxxxvt, 
j Each kiss a heart-quake- 2884 Browning Ferithfah, Tzix* 
Camels 117 How a lip's mere tremble.. cheek’s just change 
[ of colour . .effect a heartquake. 

| So HeaTt-quaking- vbl. sb. = prcc. ; Hea*rt- 

i quaking a. 

2308 Trevjsa Barth. De P. A*, vii. xxxii. (1495! =4^ Herte 
J quakinge other Gardiacle corny! h of definite of die herte. 

I a 2649 Dsnty.. or Hawtii. Forms \Vks. (2711) 25 This great 
j heart -quaking dolor wail nnd mourn. j 

Hea*rt-qualin, [See Qfalm.] An attack of 
| palpitation or faintness of heart ; also_/^c*.; cf. prcc. 

( e t6*z S. Ward Life of Faith (1627) 33 Vslng it., for 
1 swones and heart mtalraes only. 2635 Swan Sfee. M. (1670) 
205 Borage ..doth greatly hinder swooning and heart* 
qualmi. 1673 .Ianewav Heaven cn E. (1B47) To be 
j ctiretl of th*>e heart-qualms. 

j Hcairt-rendiiig - , a. [See Itr.vn r.] That 
j rends the heart ; terribly distressing. So Hea'rt- 
• renAlng' vbl. sb., tcrnble distress, pangs of nn- 

! gr-iih ; Hea.*rt-rcndingly G 

i rt T ^7 Walltr (J.). Heart-rending new's ..Hliat death 

- should licence have to rage among The fair [etc.]. 2798 

, M .stria's 11. 43 Tit- heart-rending $cnsatu*n 

■ of^s'^r.ng h\\ children starve. i£xo 1‘. J fet trsok tt'rif. 
l (i:j> IV. t$4, I lad..hea»Y! of the heartrending calamity. 

I ,b S 4 J- S. C. Arr-OTT Set. 'Iren (*855' I. xxi. 343 A* a.. ; 

- rror.jfr, I mui: feel the heart-rending* of these who >sil2 f 
, Wb* w me. 1873 Black Fr . Thule xx. 333 Use trouble ’ 
; an t heartrending cf tle-4 !r« right*. *890 Tcmfle Far 

\ her heart-rrrdi-.jly b-g him net to go. ’ 

; ri Sca*rt-root, Oh. Kartly hcart*i-root. i 

; [Sv* Ki*ot ' I 

; 1 . (A 1 k> pi. /.eart-rcctj.) Tlic depth or bo Bom' of ! 

I the heart ; the scat of the deepest emotion or itioai 1 

' £«ttrir.c feelings. I 

jVs>. Colt. Ho*'. 1 jt be tea-r* Y* rain wtpeS,. j 
] vol’.t) «■ H tfrtt* rein. t**o *\.A c? a iyx> ( 


Cursor M. 14592 He luued Jcum in his hert rote. 
Chaucer Vlfe's Frol. 472 It tikleth me aboute m)*u herte 
roote. 2423 Filip*. Sotvle (Caxton 24S3) iv. xxxi. So He 
draweth a depe sighe fro the herte rote. 25H3 Babisgtov 
C07r.mar.dm. iv*. (2637) 39 Lamenting^ the same euen from 
our heart roots. 1650 S. Cl.srke EccL Hist. 1.J1654) 41, 

l. . am sorry from the heart-root, 282a ; Scott Nigel xxvii. 
Bash and Battle, blessings on the heart’s-root of ye 1 

2 . A sweetheart ; n. beloved one. 

2522 Skelton Why not to Court 664 He ys the kynges 
derlvng And his swete harte rote. 2555 Bradford in Cover, 
dale' Lett. Mart. (1564) 322 Prnye for me myne own hart 
roote in the Lord, a 1765 Old Robin of Portir.gale xxvii. 
in Child Ballads m. Ixxx. (1885) 241/2 Eaeralacke, and wxe 
is me. Here lyes my sweete hart-rootc ! 

3 . The tap-root of a tree. rare. 

1668 Phil. Trans. III. S63 The best [wood] is found in the 
midst of the Tree, nourish’d by the Heart-root, which goes 
straight down into the Ground. 

4 . ? = Heartwort. 

26x7 Minsheu^ Duct or, Harts-roote, radix cord tails : 
namque radix hujus herbre confortat et corrohorat cor. 

Hea*rt-scald, -scad. Sc. and north, dial 
[See Scald sbi] a. « Heartburn, b. Jig. Dis- 
agreeable sensation, disgust, aversion. 

x62qZ.Hoyd L ast Battell 1266 (Jam.) What an heart-scald 
should this bee vnto us, that wee have so long neglected 
this best part, a 1774 Fekgl’SSON Carder JVa/rr Vocn s 
11845) 25 Tho’ cholic or the heart-scad tease us. 1822 Scott 
Nigel xiv, A look . .that suld give her a heart -scald of walk- 
ing on such errands. 2825 Bkockett A r . C. Gloss , Heart, 
scad , any thing disagreeable or contrary to your expectation 
or wishes. 2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Hea’rt-searching, a. [See Seakcii u.] That 
searches or rigorously examines the heart or feel- 
ings. SoHeaTt-searcMutfri.; Hea'rt-seaxclter. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 57 Into what importable, .heart- 
Searchings you will be ingulfed. 2685 Baxter Pamfhr.S. 
T. Matt. x. ix Ministers being not heart -searchers, must 
pronounce God's Blessing on Men, on uncertainties, a 2708 
Beveridge Thes. Theol. (1712) III. 6 To fear Him ..as an 
heart-searching God. 2863 I. Williams Hymn , 4 Lord in 
this [etc. I \ Fill me with heart-searching fears. 2885 A then- 
rum 28 Nov. 607/2 The somewhat superfluous heart-search* 
ings he has undergone. 

Heartsease, heart’s-ease (hauls, iz). [See 
Heart sb. and Ease.] 

1 . (prop, as two distinct words.) Ease of heart ; 
tranquillity or peace of mind ; freedom from care 
and trouble ; blithesomencss. 

24.. Chaucer's Clerk's T. 378 (MSS. Corp. ; Lansd.) And 
ttisly bringe hem alle in hert es eese [v.r. teste and ese). 
1444-60 Poston Lett. No. 330 I. 443 To his plesaunce, and 
to your herts ease, a 1569 Kingesmyll Cott/l. Satan 
(1575)50 He is at heartesease both in mind and bodte. 2591 
Troiib. Raipie K. John n. (2621) 84 Hap and hearts-ease 
brauc Lordings be your lot. 2748 Richardson Clarissa 111 . 
iii. 32 In mere wantonness and heartsease I was for buffet* 
ting the moon. 2855 Longf. Hier.v. x. 265 Songs of happi* 
ness and heart ’s^xxsc. 

2 . As name of a flower or plant. In 16th c. ap- 
plied both to the Pansy and the "Wallflower ; at 
length restricted to the former. 

The origin and occasion of the name arc not dear. By 
the. mediicval herbalists the pansy and wallflower or wall* 
gilHflower (as well as the stock gilliflower and other plants) 
were included in their genus I'ioltt. Of the 26th c* 
herbalists. Turner X54S-51 has ‘heart’s ease* only as a 
name of tne wallflower ; Lyte in 2578, both of the wallflower 
(‘viola lutca *) and 'pances ’ (‘viola tricolor’). But Pals- 
grave 1530 applies it only to the pansy, nnd this appears to 
be the general usage from R. Greene onward. 

a. The Pansy ( Viola tricolor) ; more esp. the 
small wild form. Also extended to kindred species, 
as the Mountain Heart Vcasc {V. 1 st lea). 

X530PALSCR. 229 , h Hartysease, a floure. Ibid. 2^2/1 Herte** 
ease, menve fensee. 2578 Lyti? Dodsons tt. it. 1 49 Thi* 
flonre is called ..in English Pances, Loue in idleness, and 
Hartes ease- 2672 S a u? os Syn. Med. III. xxii. 4,0 Viola 
Flammea, Herha Trirritatis. . Heart s-<?ase, it is Emollient, 
hclps^ Epilepsies. 18*2 Clare 17 //. Minstr. II. 97 True- 
love-lies-bleeding, with the hearts-at*ease, 2828 JMoori: III 
Omrtts iii, She stole through the garden, where heartYease 
was growing. 286a Huxllv Lcct. Wrkg. Men iyi Hearts- 
ease and red clover, .are fertilized by the visits 01 the bees. 

allusively. 1599 Life Sir T. ft ore Commend. Ep. in 
Word 5 w. Fed. Hi eg. (1853) if. 47 The golden marjxold cf 
obedience, hearts-e.Yse of a settled conscience. 2684 Be ‘.van 
I'llgr. 11. 100 Tlds Boy .. wears more of that Herb called 
Heorts-case in his Bosom. 

'f-b. The "Wallflower ( Cheirassthus Cheiri). Obs ♦ 

2548 Tl'rner Sautes of l lories £0 Viola - . There are 
ditxcrse sortes cf Leucoion. One is called in englbh, Cbtin*. 
Herte* ease or *va! Ge!efloure..it hath j*ca!osvt floorcs. 25^* 
~~ Herbal 11. 163 b, Viola .. that hath iheyelovr floure .. i* 
called ..in Engtishe Wal gelouer or hartit ease. *5$* 
Bllleyn f)ef agst. Sickness <1579* 46 Thit hetl-e [Viola 
alba]., is commonly called Sweete William orllort*ea'e. 
2578 I.yt r. Dedc'er.t n. iii. 151 The yellow Gtllcfer l* called 
..in English Wall flouroand llartneate. 

c. locally in U.S. The common Fenicary ()T 
I’cacliwort (Fclygonur: Persicaria). 

d. An ornament resembling a pnnsj' flower. 

a ijti Q, Rath. Howard in Bumet ) list. ‘Ref. III. ApI)* 

m. KviL 11715) HI, *71 He gave tne a II cart's- Ease ofhi.k 
Lr a Nfr.Vrar'j Gift- 

3 . slang. (Sre quoU.) 

*22700 IS. E. Diet. Cant. Cmv, Heartsease, a Tryeiy 
•hilling riecej a No an ordinary of fit cooz Water* 
2785-96 lirast Diet. Vulgar T. 

HettTt-slldped, o. Havirp t!:e •haf'e of a 
lieirt, C5jw-d-.il)- i!:e comcntiooa! form tHtsr.r 
};,) I cordate. 
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1776 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. (ed. 3) Gloss. 40S Cordatum 
folium , the Heart-shaped Leaf. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Set. 1. (1863) 100 Heart-shaped and triply folded, and its 
root Creeping like beaded coral. • 2866 Miss Yonge Dove in 
Jingle's N. L (1880) 2 The heart-shaped shepherd’s purse. 

Hea*rt-sick, a. [f. Heart sb. +Sick a.] 

1. Sick at heart ; fig, depressed and despondent, 
esp. through * hope deferred 7 or continued trouble. 

3526 Skelton Magnyf. 1640 Yet I am not harte seke. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (Vol. II.) 127 The League is dead, 
and Spaine heartsicke. 3784 Cowper Task n. 244 Chatham, 
heart-sick of his country’s shame. # 1793 Restd. France 
(1797) I. 442 Faint and heart-sick with the unhealthy air. 
2862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs . Hallib. in.xxiv. (1888) 444 , 1 have 
concealed our troubles until I am heart-sick. 

2 . Pertaining to or characterized by heart-sickness. 
1591 Greene Maidens Dr. v. So was this Hinde with 

Hart-sicke pains enthralled. 1644 Vicars Jehovah-Jirch 2 1 
To recover the Kingdom of its heart-sick diseases. 1667 
Milton P.L. xi. 482 Qualmes Of heart-sick Agonie. 1837 
W, Collins Dead Secret vi. i, With a heart-sick conscious- 
ness of the slur that was cast on her birth. 

3. (See qnot.) 

17*5 Bradley Fam. Diet Heart-Sick , a Distemper inci- 
dent to Oxen, and may be known by the frequent panting 
of the Flanks. 

Hence Hea-rt-sickness, heart-sick condition. 

1726 Diet . Rust. (ed. 3) s.v., Heart-sickness in Oxen. 
1841 Lytton Ni. <$■ Morn. 1. v, Catherine was.. deadly pale 
with heart-sickness and dismay. 

Heartsome (ha-Jtsnm), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Heart sb. + -some.] 

+ 1. Courageous, spirited, hold. Obs. 

1567 Satir. Poems Reforv'i. iii. tor Now euerle Dowglas 
of ane hartsum mynde, Think on dame Margaret. 

2. That gives heart or cheer ; that rejoices the 
heart; animating. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 49 The citie 
[Aberdeen] enioyes . . a schip read, or hartsum hauining 
place. 3634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. no Pray for well- 
cooked meat and an hartsome Saviour. 1726 E. Erskine 
Serm. Wks. 3871 I. 288 What a lightsome and heartsome 
dwelling place the believer has. 3879 Stevenson Trav. 
Ccvenncs (1895) 391 Overhead the heartsome stars were set 
in the face of the night. 1889 Harper's Mag. Dec. 121/2 
The wild thyme.. filled all the air with heartsome fragrance. 

3. Full of cheer or gladness ; cheerful, merry, 
joyous, blithe. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc., Polwart on Green , With sangs 
and dancing keen We'll pass the heartsome day. 1799-1805 
Wordsw. Prelude Vli. 29 Ye heartsome Choristers, ye and 
I will be Associates. 1895 Crockett Sweetheart Trav. 129 
He was a heartsome cleric, and gave us jovial greeting. 

Hea'rtsomely, aJv. Sc. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
With good heart or cheer ; cheerily, blithely. 

1732 E. Erskine Serm. Wks. 1871 II. 150 How heart- 
somely doth faith lay claim to these treasures. 1831 Carlyle 
in Froude Life (1882) II. 184, I can sit down with a clear 
conscience and talk heartily and heartsomely. 

Hea-rt-sore, sb. [f. Heart sb. 55 a + Sobe j 6.] 
L Pain or grief of heart ; a cause of such pain. 
c 3200 Trin. Coll . Horn. 207 Cordis contricio . at isherte 
sorfor manneso3ene sinne. 3535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 

I. 17 With sichingj sobbing, and with greit hart-sair. 1590 
Spenser Q. 11. i. 2 That godly knight .. His onely hart- 
sore and his onely foe. x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Defence 134 
As /Egina to Athens, Arjptij, the eiesore thereof ; so is this to 
Rome, the hartsoare thereof. 3835 Miss Mitford Country 
Stories { 1850) 354 Chalcott mill.. was to Mrs. Deborah not 
merely an eye-sore, but a heart -sore, 
f 2. A disease of horses, etc. (obs. F. encccnr ). 
x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 139 The Enceur 
marg. The hartsore or swelling of the kernels of the hart. 

Heart-sore, a. [f. Heart sb. 55 c+Sore a .] 
Sore or grieved at heart ; characterized by grief. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. i. i. 30 With hart-sore sighes. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 412 Heartsore with the 
cares of wealth. 1862 Trollope Orley F. xiii. (1866) 98 
Every word that the dear, good, heart-sore woman spoke, 
told the tale of her jealousy. 

Hea*rt-Spoon. Obs. or dial. [See Spoon sb.] 

a. The depression at the end of the breast- or 
brisket-bone, called also spoon of the brisket or 
stomach, b. The pit of the stomach; the navel 
or midriff. 

02386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 3748 He feeleth thurgh the 
herte spoon the prikke. a 1728 Kennett Etym. AngL 
Lansd. MS. 3033 If. 174/2 Ha’s varra seek, it warks at his 
heart-speaun. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xx, I will whet my 
dagger on his heart-spone, that Tefuses 1 <33825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia , Heart-spoon, the pit of the stomach. 

Hea*rt-strike, v. rare. [See Strike • v.] 
tram. To strike to the heart, make a deep impres- 
sion upon the feelings of. So Hea^rt-stricken 
ppl. a. (—Heart- struck b) ; Hea-rt-strickenly 
adv. 

a 16 37 B. Jonson tr. Horace * Art Poetry . 136 If theyseeke 
to heart-strike us That are spectators, with their miserie. 
1797 T. Park Sonn. 6 Heart-stricken deeply by some barbed 
grief. 3837 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. (1853) I, jii. 44 
Cruel ! cruel ! groaned the heart -stricken bride.^ 3846 Lan- 
dor Wks. (1853) I. 571/2 note. So heart-stricken ly and 
desperately was I ashamed. 

Heart-strings (ha*jt,strigz), sb. pi. [f. H eart 
sb. + String in sense * sinew, tendon \] 

1. In old notions of Anatomy, the tendons or 
nerves supposed to brace and sustain the heart. 

1483 Cat/:. Angt. 177/r An Hartstring c,precordia. 1530 
Palsgr. 329/2 Hartestrynges, u tines dc cuevr. 1587 Gold- 
ing De Morttay xv. 238 The head .. heart .. Liuer.. the 
Sinewes, Heartstrings, and Yaines come from those parts. 


1643 Prynne/i omd s Masier-P. (1644) 34 Stabbing [him] first 
in the mouth, next in the heart-strings. 1881 Rossetti Ball. 
< 5 - Sonn. (1882) 33 Once she sprang as the heifer springs With 
the wolf’s teeth at its red heart-strings. 

2 . transf. and fig. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 30 To seek out gemmes 1 . we 
plucke the very heart-strings but of her [the earth]. 2652 
K. Saunders Balm to heal Ret. Wounds 72 The heart- 
strings of . . his . . arguments are cut. 1659 Rushw. Hist . 
Coll. I. 537 The Friviledges of this House . . are the Heart- 
strings of the Commonwealth. 2896 Daily News 4 June 6/2 
The engineer, .holding in his firm grasp the heartstrings of 
the ship. 

b. esp. The most’ intense feelings or. emotions; 
the deepest affections ; the heart. 

3596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 29 Her hart did leape and all 
her hart-strings tremble, a 2625 Fletcher Nice Valour 1. 
i. The falsest woman, That ever broke man’s heart-strings. 
2742 Fielding /. Andrews 1. xiii, A young woman, whom 
he loved as tenderly as he did his heartstrings. 2857 
Livingstone Tray. Introd. 3 By his . . winning ways he 
made the heartstrings of his children twine around him, 

c. Often with allusion to stringed instruments of 
music. 

3602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. v. i. 1982 [A fiddler 
sings] How can he play whose heart stringes broken are? 
1869 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, cxi. 2 Our heart-strings are 
evermore getting out of tune. 2887 Lady M. Majendie 
Precautions III. ii. 47, I will play on your heart-strings as 
I used to do. 

Hea’rt-strncb, ppl. a. Struck to the heart : 
+ a. Keenly affecting or distressing the heart (oft.), 
b. Smitten with mental anguish or dismay. 

1605 Shaks. Lear m. i. 17 His heart-strooke injuries. 
1667 Milton P. L . xi. 264 Adam at the newes Heart-strook 
with chilling gripe of sorrow stood. 2785 Burns Cotter's 
Sat. Nt. 61 Wi heart-struck anxious care. 28x8 Miss 
Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. 43 Were you not 
heart-struck at the awful catastrophe ? 

Heartward (hautwpid), a. and adv. [See 
-ward.] Towards or in the direction of the heart ; 
as concerns the heart. 

1667 T. Coxe in Phil. Trans. II. 452 The heart-ward part 
of the Vein to receive the Maingy Dog-blood. 2862 Froude 
in Frasers Mag. May, Some silent heartward way. _ 2883 
A. Maclean in Memorial Vol. 295 What a wasting disease 
we soon discover heartward. 

He a'rt- whole, a. [See Whole.] 

1. Uninjured at the heart ; having the spirits or 
courage unimpaired ; undismayed. 

2470-85 Malory Arthur ix.xxxiv, Neuer drede the, for I 
am herte hole, and of this wounde I shal soone be hole. 
1593 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 201 He is as hartt hole as 
ever he was. 1656 Ld. Hatton in Nicholas Pap. (Camden) 
I II. 280 , 1 haue not heard from . . the good Earle of N. . . I hope 
he is hart whole. 2722 Naish in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 226 
Dying daily by Piecemeal ; but Heart-whole, as he express'd 
it. 2843 Sir T. Watson Princ. ft Pract. Phys. (1871) I. 
xxviii. 600 The mental faculties are clear, and the patients 
serene, and what is called heart-whole, to the last. 

2. Having the affections free ; with the heart un- 
engaged. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. Z? iv. i. 49 Cupid hath clapt him oth’ 
shoulder, but He warrant him heart hole. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 288 T 1 Your (yet Heart-whole) Admirer, and 
devoted humble Servant, Melatnia. 1862 Mrs. Riddell 
World in Ch. (1865) 314 Having passed heart-whole through 
a succession of London seasons. 

3. Whole-hearted ; free from hypocrisy or affecta- 
tion ; sincere, genuine. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 141 Any Pilgrim . . if he keeps 
Heart-whole towards his Master. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 353 The Philippians were heart-whole in their Chris- 
tian faith. 2886 Mrs. Hungerford Lady Brattksntere I. 
i. 18 Such a gay, pretty, heart-whole laugh 1 

b. Thorough, thorough-paced, unmitigated. 

18x2 Lamb Guy Faux Misc. Wks. (2871) 370 This arch- 
bigot, this heart-whole traitor. 

Hence He&’rtwlioleness. 

1882 H. G. Merivale Faucit of B. III. 11. xiv. 69 That 
same heartwholeness. .had been exposed to some dangerous 
siege-work. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere III. 4 Calmly 
certain of her own heart-wholeness. 

Hea*rt-wise, adv. [See -wise.] After the 
manner or shape of a heart. 

1727 Bradley Fam . Did. s.v. Horse Shoe, Leaves, .made 
Heartwise and divided by a crooked line. 3865 Swinburne 
Ball, of Life 12 Shaped heartwise. 

Hea-rfc-wood. A name for the central part 
of the timber of exogenous trees, hardened and 
matured by age ; duramen. 

x8oi Knight in Phil. Trans. XCI. 351 Ossified within 
the heart-wood. 1876 Oxford Eible-Helps 123 Ebony . . is 
the heart-wood of the date-tree. 2880 Gray Struct . Bot. 
iii. § 3. 80 In all trees which have the distinction between 
the sap-wood and heart- wood well marked, the latter 
acquires a deeper colour. 

Heartwort (hautwrut). Also hert-, hart-. 
[From form of leaves (or ? seeds).] 

1. The plant Aristolochia Clematitis , also called 
Birthwort. 

C1350 O. E. Med. Gloss, in Archceol. XXX. 409 Hert- 
wort, see Wodebron. Wodebron, bot. Fraximis [tfraxi- 
nus ]. . 3548 Turner Names of Hcrbes 15 Astrolochia or 
round hertworte. Ibid., Aristolochia longa . .bryngeth furth 
fruite lyke blacke peares and seede lyke roennes hertes. 
1565-73 Cooper Thez (virus, Aristolochia .. Called astrologe 
or hartworte. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ill. i. 314 Called, .of some 
Byrthwort and Hartwort. 3607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1658) 269 Take of Aristoloch, otherwise called round .Hart- 
wort, one ounce. 1610 Markham Masterp. 11. clxxiii. 483 
Aristolochia, which we call birthwort, or hartwort. 


1 2. =Habtwort, q.v. Obs. 

+ 3. A’ species of Mint. Ob's. 

1597 Gerard Herbal (1633) 681 The fourth [species] is 
called.. in English, Hart-woort, or Heart-mint. 

+ 4. A local name of Melilot Obs. .. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. no In some places of Essei 
they call it Hartwort, because [it causes] heart bume or 
paines of the heart. 

Hearty (hauti), a . (adv.) and sb. ' Forms; see 
Heart sb. [f. Heart sb. + -y L] Full of heart. 
1. Full of courage ; courageous, bold (obs.). In 
later use coloured 'by, senses 4 and 5 : Zealous ; 
energetic or thorough in one’s support or action. 

c 1380 Wycuf Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 286 Made hem herd to 
die for J?e love of he treuj>e. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3813 The 
hertist to helpe of all the high kynges. Ibid. 8203 Triet 
men . . herty to stryke. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxviii. 
!ix, Dame Minerve .. Dydme endue with harty hardynes. 
1568. Grafton Citron. II. 2192 Valiaunt Capteynes and 
hartie SouJdiours. • 1684 Dryden Epil. to Constantine 23 
Such hearty’ rogues against the king and laws. 2704 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. II. 166 Persons • hearty to the English 
Interest and Government. 2709 Swift Adv. Relig. Wks. 
1755 H- J« Declaring himself hearty for the government. 
1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. i. (1869) I. 10 When he first 
begins the new work he is seldom very' keen and hearty. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 259 Two of the allied 
powers, and two only’, were hearty in the common cause. 

+ b. As an epithet of compliment ; ? Great- 
hearted, magnanimous, noble. Obs. (But perh. = 
prec. 'bold, courageous’.) 

1552 Latimer Wks. (1844) I. 356 Esay, that hearty pro- 
phet, confirmeth the same. Ibid. 515 Judas Machabeus, 
that hearty captain. 3596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
vi. 312 Thay namet him a hartie horsman (L .generosi equitis\ 
or a noble rydar. 

+ 2. Possessed of understanding; wise, prudent, 
sagacious. Obs. rare. 

3382 Wyclif Deut. i. 13 5 >' ue 3 e of 30W wise men .and 
herti [Vulg. gnaroz]. — Job xxxiv, 10 Therfore, herty 
[Vulg. cordati ] men, hereth me. 

3. Full of kindly sentiment or goodwill ; exhibit- 
ing. warmth of affection or friendly feeling ; cordial, 
kind-hearted, genial, cheery. 

C1440 Promp. Pam. 238/1 Herty, cordialis. c 2490 
Plumpton Corr. 83 In the most hartyest wyse I recommend 
me to you. 2513 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 757 
No one thing .. gat him .. more hartie favor among the 
common people. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 269 r 5. Our 
Salutations were very hearty on both Sides. 2853 Lytton 
My Novel v. ii, There was no hearty welcoming smile on 
his face. 1856 Kane Ard. Expl. I. iii. 30 Madame Chris- 
tiansen, .was hearty’ and wArm-hearted as ever, 
b. Merry, blithe ; = Heartsome 3 . Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 117 (J am *) Come, deary, gie’s a sang, 
And let’s be hearty’ with the merry thrang. 

4. Proceeding from the heart ; heartfelt, genuine, 
sincere. 

1479 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 415, I shal aske 
theym forgevnes in as herty wyse as I can. 1526 Pilgr . 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 245 b, With herty thankes. 1546 in 
Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 129 Att the hartye desycr of 
the hole court. 2601 Bp. W. Barlow Serm. Panics Crosse 
36 His repentance was so harty', that [etc.]. 2771 futtius 

Lett. Iv. 292 He is a true and hearty Christian. 1875 T. w. 
Higcinson Hist. U. S. xxiv. 239 Jefferson had a very hearty 
faith in it. ; 

b. Existing in the heart ; belonging to the inner 
feelings, rare. 

2550 J. Coke Eng. 4- Fr. Heralds i. (1877) 55 Perceyvyng 
.. the sayde boke to be compyled of harty malyce. 1674 
BREviNT.Saw/<i£ End or 124 Tho they keep still their hearty 
thoughts, they do quite reform their Language; they are 
ashamed to say in England, what they are proud to do at 
Rome. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. (1881) 60 His in- 
most hearty devil was glad of a combat. 

5. Giving unrestrained expression to the feelings ; 
vehement, vigorous. 

a x66x Fuller Worthies, Cambridge (1840) I. 318 Such 
hearty laughters and other passionate gestures, *727 Swift 
Gulliver ji. iii, After an hearty fit of laughter. 3823 Scott 
Peveril xx, Tne captain bestowed a hearty curse. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge xxxviii, Mr. Dennis gave him a 
hearty slap on the back. 2874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library (1892) I. ii. 48 Who provoked Fielding to a coarse 
hearty burst of ridicule, 
f 6 . Of disease : Violent, severe. Obs. 
a 2639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot/, vi. (1677) 41 x The 
Chancellor.. contracted a hearty’ sickness. 

7. In sound health, having good appetite and 
spirits ; vigorous, hale. Also eufhem. tips y (Sc.). 

1553 Huloet, Hartye not beynge sycke, sanus, valens in 
corporc. 2662 R. Mathew Uni. A Iclt. § 22. 13 He was hearty 
and eat his meat. 3727 Philip Quarll (1816) 42 He awoke 
in the morning refreshed and hearty. 2818 Edin . Even. 
Courier 8 Oct. (Jam.), The pannel was hearty, but knew what 
he was about, and could walk very' well. 2828 Craven 
S. v. Hearty , Shoe’s feaful hearty to her^meat. jS 44 
W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. Scott, xxxiiu- (1855) 2^ 
His honour was riding home hearty'. 1858 Longf. ■tn. 
Stand ish. v. 73 Square built, hearty, and strong, with 
odour of ocean about him. ' , . , 

8 . Of food or drink ; Yielding good nonnsb- 


nt ; strengthening, invigorating. __ . , . 

17 Markham Caval . vi. 17 This food e is vene hartie. 
6 Adam SMrr.l IK N. xi. (.B69) J. I o f oat- 

1! is a heartier food for labouring people 
id. 1756 Mrs. Glasse Ceeirryxv. =6 s U 
Ik. rS7t Napheys Pm . f . Cure P : t . '•'■•55 tUuon und 
b have the reputation of being less hearty. -than beef- 
. Of a meal or portion of food or arird* . ^altsl)- 
; to the appetite ; abundant, ample, fall. 
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repy iCSJxa fzzzK xlx._<:-pE 49 Atusdes 

IX Q: timber: Censoring cf h;ort-wccc: strt 




tetnc«r, 
I tarry and scuad 


xppd C.Socu F:*Gi£?.p £v lygctr* :r; Hsarrva 

oaum arc rey hearty. 

12 , C.-u,\. ns h££Tif-h£e 9 -rrCA ^ ? ^ 

haft^ IS* S nO Ta rri /sic - Repentance^ Hope. 
:hi*P lark’d r'-~~~FZ ere-eah. <s 1163 tg-tsr£\r 'Fatzl 

C. rA X Ten ash rssd ef.vE ^ 


2 * A hunrtv : 


r: - brav- 


otous man ; tr. 


ire: sapors. Hence, n saitcr. a jacfc-tar. 

sfej 3 ! <T3TVr /irrt/E - xE, Yen gag??g.. have let me 
had a sFce-euuc. rr hearues. 1841 Lsvuat C- C'J/Whr 
2 .txtv Mern'ocm. try hearty, hrr —res 1:1 109: W. C. 

in the bci."S rccked~cu_ 

f Eeascen, ~. O.jr. Also i fcj-scas. hisocn. 

i. irzxs. To rncoc. cerise. tier:. 

•rraoc . 4 /s. f /. jSrelm.1 H- a lEorTv Sere ear-dab cn 

. Lc5~*rJ He hb=c?- ttrehai ea’dru- <r 3233 ffa & as a 5 Hire 
deshEuhe fender., heaiccde ratsi men fe utra erhtene. 

2 _ wedr. To mu. utum Stmts. 

c Ttoc H Vj*r£.rr re: at prune by'cte he cn Ja gnccundan 
Ixrtcwsx. carte ,Vx.V JfrLi. ~- Inker eijur heajcr wI 3 

C-'tT. 

Heose. vtrlt*. cf Krsss. 

Hesst, chs. term c: Hest, Highest m. 

Sest 'hiV, si. Fcrzrs : 1 h£?o. XsItl. hste, 
2-3 horte. 1-6 hste, 3. 6-7 heate. 6- heat. ,4-3 
h*tt?.hsi:c, 4-6 t*ete..SV. hei:. 4-5 he:, 3 hsyte. 
5-6 fc«t% [On- AfX?, A?A\ str. fem. also 
AAv wk. fsr_; tit f ? nr.tr ~ OFris. £/?*. MDu. 
X'.V, «:.V, OHG. .XX:* OTeut- *kait:r:- r i. 

ta a. tvpc Other ^crli frent mt rcc: 

art Gar. Xh', OHG. 05 . /:;V.'/z. IX. HVr :— 
OTezt. also OX. XVc rzzsc., ml Gath. 

X-/X fit—.] 

X i r.e qralitr cf batn^ he: ; tnzt qzzlitj cr ccr_- 
cilm cf rzatter trh;ch rrolacrs the smsaticz ca- 
jcrihctl In b ; cf:m rnyanirc ns n fzhienr.cn cr 

In ordinary c<c. A fcXfn cr sensible ctgree of this 
enniity ; the ccnliricn cf beir^het ; hi^h tern pern- 

<* £iy - X 4 * £*zl:r- xra. 7 J sit. (’ Ne nj*!< Hr.e ahy£e 

fra aa-yr hK FZzkl ;x saaeaa bate bt 

H.t *rr-‘r« h'jTf-h xvtnc T*zx. OV.t ztz Fir 

13 : t feta. * f tr» Oxm : x ? *{7 . . ^rrcdtsrt It. 3 rrX 

:%■ Ar -4 {•arrd-'-r't it; x-lr hrrtt. <trwe 
p*- httr* Jr.n here] c X rzr., c 1375 JTcI S<z:\is. 
^ds_V«j 5 t :5 r*rt belt cf |-e <c^. 1443 /’r*^. Fjr^rr. 

*3? 1 Hri % r.--— . rtfatr. i $47 J- H £rl*rL 5 a*e« 

1* »*’; a. If tierc tv-r vrrk rt ver prrl’ lean 

th-ar t*-: th-tA! bsme vy •! the xrth. 1553 G»r 

A - +.* ”.7 j -2 At hrr: fra y* fvr. 1525 T. 

Virarirrr* tr. ZiukrZaft t- A.T 7 1, fhe..trlr« cf 
Gcmar> in ?'"e »h£tht *!tS a <— _x_T heare they' do irer-i 
a-\I hitre t:rr e~t— i. ttt< R. H,v\t -se A 

>.-rrar=-r: ; t e-aVt a haedard cf J-at and Cc*i. 173: 
AafT’X’crr ^.'1— j^'z f Th? H*at le. lard A~ —*‘ t hc‘--s 
! ?c the cf : 5 e A.Lrre-t. sfyo Jne*s 

/..-yz m ,- ~ r-, * Htat r*t^i crd-rarlly th*r cncmt cf 

b. The Kn'sntirn cr ^-rrntptinr: cf this enn’ity cr 


z-r crnirrt cr rnn-et tz nrs 


■V f-~- t'rr * .-. i avrt 


ent^eiv t.fr Vf any r-yrrry tint cni'Xrr.i the 
*** r "rntn* ■ “"** cf thr h*v^"*' 

•1> »■>■'')■ Srt «Cy vrin-'V f--- .'■' ’- 

t* f **-' •a.'lr'.. t- - cr ! . 

-rr r>jr c-2' 't /rre .'.r* / ^ f* 

jrtTl* :^*t‘ * 75 * J- Jt.T— /L*- .h'r^ tte 

»* j" b f'i. , i:t:rv"f,t , r *<>" ‘.f |*,f — t» V> l~ 3, * 

t rtl’j.-* •*.**- 5~.{ t ' ; -k^T o lh*— 7 *.**» ' y 

A -A*. tSf* t'A"» * *V. i. i. ( .-, V ’ C C2 “ 

rr'*-— ■ 5 -rt r fV"» etrrr* Lr* t'»- t-s*--I 5 z— 

•*'•-1 ^ t'Ms-yt V*»— ■-* Z : r ni.tr Tie-* t H*zt 

t—'.’t' i.z-d <r •%. a* J ; t *j:-, c? 


16S 

mdttr hr ^ ts cara He cf pelnrirg this s^nsnden 

in trs. 

c. With ndjecHres cf cclonr, used hi reference to 
the nrncnmr.ee of memls and some ether snhstnnces 

Red Emf, WHirz irnf ; also -pith ether cefninf; 
■vrerds, ns Ayiyrsx Amf. BLOc^-HEAr. Fetis 
etn: see these r.'crds. 

3 Memx J.Vc.L dir. S Several decrees cf Heats Snids 
taie cf their Iren. .As £rsn a Elccd-red Heat. Seccndly, a 
V-*h£re Ftaaae Heat. ThhdTy, a Spa rear c. cr W dilp Heat. 
2. X PJ'yTics, formerly supposed to be nn elnstin 
mnterinl dnid (Calc-e; c\ "of extreme snbtH: ty, 
nttmeted nnc nhsorbed by nil bodies; notv held 
to he n form of E>"EsgV. rh. the kinetic nnd 
pctendnl energy of the invisible molecnles of 
bodies, c npnble cf being’ transmit ed from one 
body to nncther. Trhether m contact (see Co>r- 
LT error 6. Cc ^ vxcr i oy) or sepnmted (see Radlk- 
noy): m the latter case, the energy coring the 
tmnsmissfen takes the form of (b.) 'kcJssxi hid, 
yrhlrh is net properly heat nt all. bat the energy 
cf vibration of the interv enin g ether., being identical, 
vdthin a certain mage cf Tvnve-length.with light- 
r 5 r£ Bao:v SjZz-z J cc It is cer t rin e, tnat c. r ah Powers 
xn >'irra Hea* is tbe cidef-. x 5 £s R, Hccsx JJicnrgr. yr 
K«a; Is n prererrr cf a tody arrnr-p fratn the raanca cr 
achaHan cf xas parts; and' therefore datercr locvis 

'retrain, whereby its parts wfh be shat: cm /ifi Table ax? 

tbar bodies expand by heat. 1655 



nr torv at 



HEAT. 

e. A.';r:{; h'zl, t-.c’cl zi!cr i:si (Chin.') : th; 
proczct cf th: specific heel of a substance into its 
atomic or molecular weight : see qeots. 


Y>’ ccnwAxn .Yed. na-t Esrtk m. ::: *.*.V. Heat and 
Fire oner ent in deyree : and Heat ts Fire, cnly In lesser 
cranthy- Fire I shall shew to be a r xeH cchsistlnp cf 
Parts ertrenrely *— and Unit and consequently very 
sabthe, aorre. and snscepHve c; ilcticn. <a 1704 Lcoch 
BZrrz. .Vrt PHI xf. (R.-. Heat ts a very hrisc apitan-rn cf 
tbe insensible rams cf the cbfect; which predates In cs 
that sensation, trro whence we der.coinate the object bet : 
so what In car sensation i> heat. In the object Isccthlnp tut 
motion, rpde J. Eoacjc /cr. -Vei. /:Vr: 50c Eat h»t Is 
evidenny net passive; It Is an cx paas jte fioid, which 

cr*- parddes. 1S23 N‘. AxWrr PkrrZx (ed. 5'' IL sa Keat 
cannnt be exhibited apart, ncr praved^tn hare weight cr 
itenh.^ r xSSo F.u.vn\r /rrc .Vid. n. 75 Wherever we 
diminish the attraction cf cohesion we aSscrb heat. x 56 a 
H- SsTNcrx prfea n. van. § fd That cede «f force 

which we distinguish as Heat* is new generally regarded by 
physicists as molecular ccticn. x?t? Techscn & Tatt 
.V an PAH. I. l | 3-5 Xae Dyuamicai laeury cf Kent . . is 
based epen the concludes front experiment that beat is a 

^b- X754 G.*Aaos .Yai ± FZz*. PALbr. I. it. App- -57 
i ce nature and properties cf what has been called raure. 4 


J. Lnsttn Dz^rrt, bo Ayopcd PrfA <ed- 7' I. 6x6 u Scheele 

■ectilineal directicns . . he designated 
ie Ra^aut Heat, which has since 
“34 Mas. SCHESVCXE 
‘4-_ Radiant bent passes 


the y 

Crtvrh PA-t. iv. Ar. «: 3 xp A e^o" Radiant 

through the gases with the same faculty as Ughr. xS 5 q 
F- A. P asts Prarl. fr/yhw \ed. 3^ 3-05 Radiant heat 
from an epen £re. 

C. LcZ'tzZ Ascf (Faydns'' : lie tent mqnired lo 
convert n solid ir.to liquid cr vnpoor, or a liquid 
into vapour; -which, as i: does r.ct raise the tern- 
pemrure and so become sensible to the torch as 
vrurm.rh, v.^? regarded as beir.g absorbed and 
remain iag Intent in the resulting liquid or vapour. 
Xcw viey-ed as the energy absorbed coring the charge cf 
t"F X increasing the cHecuIar potential energy 
cf t re ccur, cni partly :u compresicng external bodies. 

crpyp J. Ei_\cx />.U. iiSon' I. 157 Ccnsliered as the 
caa<ie cf warr-ch. -«rr do r»oc p ercetse its presenoe ; It is con- 
cealed cr latent, rd I gaxe it the name cf Lr.Vsr Aran 
* 7^5 Brra Lrr. Wes. L «:b. I have attended Dr. Elaci's 
’returns hithertCL Hr* dcctrine cf latent beat Is the cnly 
P=tg I bare yet beard that is altogether rew. x-Sp Krd 



d. -f ' '■-’i*-' 'i-'— {Ttys-cs]: the heat rrq^irtd to 
~ r >~ --- te=re.-et=re of = {^Ter. seb-rreete to s 
gtvrr. atest (c;t=u!y cr.e cejtte) ; it ii cJccletcd 
rt'.;::Tr!r to ?c— e r; irbtsaece. cteeliv 

water ;«e cast 


4 ; Y. inrrrv-arrd the cor.tcrpdmablr exrrt^don. A/rr/fb 
y v -v «*«r.o»n X>«?. .<t~. «e. tr. The ttra 
it*: is tpp-iivi tr the quantity cf thcrncrrrtrlc brat rwtulred 
-*r eqC 4 -;Htan^ to the «et trr.p«-afurc-..TKe 
..eras cf w-*rr t.«ra*g — t, that cf cd is &t_ iSs^ 
* rvr «at /. r-» frlpr- 17; As the specific heat boriw^, the 
at dan. “-hlv-% ant! r~.r :jnx s?ps M sr^rin 

w ~ : -a. f <■- Ti.e $?r~czZr. H rarAf a bedy is t>< rat v 
c, t. e quantuy cf Is-as rruulrrd ta ral-tc that body one 
C 7^ TT LI qv.un:;vy rrgn-ed t-e ralie an e-'uai wrkht 
cf surr crv. drg-rr. its, Nc.frp 5; Itaanu- 

, a* a *pra.-< J-*ar efeu-v vte. 


ui bcc’r by its cqcivrcu aSfs-pr Watts Dkt. fix 
III. 37 Within certain classes cf allied compounds ..ib. 
molecular hea» cf the substances .. cr the products c: 
their spxHnc heats Into their molecular weights ., are an. 
proxirnately equal .. As a rule, the molecular beat cf sell: 
compound bodes increases with the cumber cf atorr» 
ccntained in their molecule. 

3 . Stic. A hot condition of the atmosphere cr 
physical environment ; hot weather or climate : 
often spoken of as on agent perceptible hyizs edects 
(cl Cold sc. i a). 

cSxS fVr/. AVuer vuu £ BledsaaS celeand hxtu dryhtta. 
c xccc Ag rl G. hlatt. xx. ra GeEce us h= bamtn b}Tt>r‘ra ea 
tlses da^es htetcu. 1340 HAvrcon F r. Cmju. 143S New 
e> cald, new es bete, cw cs dry, and new es wtr*. j-«. 
W'vcnlF Gtoc. viii. an AI! the dates cf the erthe, seed and 
Hpe. coctd and hete. semer and wyuter, cynt aod diy, 
shulen cc: rest- c 14x0 Pa r .ZztL rv H . l. 4t If Ht[trrt;V] 
Lc cole in hete an luke in cclde. CX470 Hfntt I { "zllzrt 
rv. r In September. . Quben passjt by ti:e byebt was cf the 
bene [r.r-. belt]. 1553 Shaks. A=rr. 1x43 Some dark deep 
desert - . That Imcws net parching heat ncr freed op co’a 
1657 Damme l :ry, Gr:r*. n - . 5S1 weary with his Tcd,zrd 
secret’d with _Heat. 1799 A r «L jrrzZ. {. jS Thrcughec*. a 

great* 


tee 

shine. 


exaggera 


b. (with fL) An instance of this condition ; a 
hot period or season. 

1350 Gower Cc^f. III. ic6 The cheles betbe ard eke tbe 
betes. X44S FrcH Cktcn. in R. GLrxc. {17? F> 500 This ytrr 
{xryr] was a grrt hete and d rough the in Eng cloud. 1526 
S mXton .Viijper/C 10 After a hete cf: cometh a stormy cdfa 
xrpj-So Easot Act. H: 33 The great h cafes are aht’.ei. 
1760-73 tr. jxzx tC ISZZta's l~cr. (cd. 3^ II. r^pTbe bears set 
brirg excessive, ncr the colds 'severe. 1855 S:\sttr 5 ru: 
i. a :oThe chief resorts cf the Eedoain tribes darhg 

a A het place ; a fire. 

1353 Y'rmts Acts xxviiL 3 As eddre, whanee she cm 
forth £0 the he-ete, asaih'de bis heed, a 1400 S:rFmA or 
Hefceste the wiche in the fcete. t6ii Bistz Art: xxvub 3 
There came a Uiper cut cf the beat, and fastened cs ba 
hand. 

d. High temperature produced by fermentation 
or putrefaction, as in a hotbed ; hence applied cct:cr, 
to a hotbed, esp. in phr. tr; kcci*. 

c 14=0 ilAUSDEV. (1 £30' v. 4Z The! . . co-reren hem (Eyrrs 
cf Henr.es, etc.] widi Hete cf Hors Dcsg, with cc:te 
Henne, Gees cr Doke, cr acv other Fcul. 1664 Ewtiv 
AW. Hcri> (ipool xSa The l)ung. .must have pass'd *•' 
f.rst Heat, lest applv’d before, it bum the Plast. r-54 
Miixrv G<zrd. s.v« All Heat cf Hct-Peds, Mr. Bradley 
?a\-s, proceeds from fermentation, ipjd G MAtsrtttt 
GizrAca. xix. (xSjc'. 3S5 Some chase to fcnmrd them ca 
beat. In March and 'April. xSSp 3 Dec. 53t -h 

These that are wanted 10 come in early may at once be pt 
in heat. xSop /b'd. 17 Dec. 567/3 Strike them .. m a 
moderate bcttcmXeat. 

4 - As a quality or condition of animal bocirs. 
a. The normal high temperature of the bodv :r. 
warm-blooded animals ; the warmth characteristic 
of a living body {natural kcc.i. vital kset). 

1340-70 AUx. A Dz-Jt. to I Y*ban we bo lie waver, Ys’baa 
mihte lakken cur Emus & lesen our hete. We schar.e f:?» 
leten cure lif. 1390 Gowxx C<rrf. I. on lie life hath 1"/ 
bis Urdely here. And he HvdwJe as any s:a>a *•- 
Fclku Zteisrrz 31 'I "he vitall heat is quite cit:~ 

guished. 1697 Dsvrrs- .Rnsiz m. T57 Astonished at t-t 
s.-ght, the vital heat Fcrsakes her limbs. 

b. High temperature in the body arising fmo: 
a disordered condition, as In Inflammation or fever; 
inflamed or feverish state. 

cxoeo dxar. Letrkd. I. So Gif se Uchema fcwree mid 
'here brto sy ^ebyy-od. 1HA. £4 W*> wur.dx bat== 71 'f 1 
Knee %»eubrxdan uyrt. r xocv Lvr. w.° P* x *? r ?J' c 
Xng..hafie hat uuel ha;e. n 133$ Mctu 1* ii. 572 (B -5 } 
mere then the beate cf a feuerw a richt natural ttrt.t. 
1573^0 Ritrr At?. H 333 It hcr-cih the head ari. 

D — mg heat cf the ties, and ether inSammationv. 
Gmirx Here at Uizr' 371 The iuyxx Jcf criccsl U^t'- 
u.e Irate cf scalding with water cr cyie. *7~ 3 
Bvt-N-CT CrnV Vi L v-:n_ Tit tunji.tr h«t cf l* 

3«*J J. R H t , Le;: _ D : t Cr.HJrct It.- T>crt U W" 

.or mere a rt .^^ion.. if there be co febrile heat. 

c. A cor.citioa cf tb* body in which the ftncrc. 
Ecrfice it.T.rtrr.tcrc is higher then c'c.-.l.i'roicc;'.- 
the sensation described coder i b; the state of fsr.- 
inc hot. 



• srann (err.'. 


.^teratir. ,e ' A tit’! Jrw-vrre tff ^r 
•^IVr-T-'^'JOorebA'Mc l,-i tr Ir^e »i:S t-‘* T,'t 
** T*. j want.' J > "(r+t rn ery j! r think tlvf t-i-'-- 
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HEAT, 


3ow a hete, as 3e sum harme alyt. a 15*9 Skelton Dyuers 
Baletlys Poet. Wks. 1845 22 After her cold she cought a 

hete. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxxv. (Arb.) 302 When 
she walketh apace for her pleasure, or to catch her a heate 
in, the colde mornings. 1887 Rita Lady Nancy e 1. ix. 37 
To commence, he was in a profuse heat. 

+ 5 . In medizeval physiology, as a quality of 
1 elements ’, * humours and bodies in general : 
see Hot a. Obs. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 100 The drie coler with his hete 
By wey of kinde his propre sete Hath in the galle. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, A*, ttl. xiv. (1495) 58 Bi hete and 
wete the vertue inmutatiua werkyth the softer substaunce. 
1610 Barrough Math . Physick 1. ii. (1639) 2 By heat in this 
Chapter is meant a hot distemper without any kind of 
humour. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 758 Doues are the fullest 
of Heat and Moisture amongst Birds. 

6 . The quality of being * hot ’ in taste ; strength 
or pungency of flavour. 

1586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Cottv. iv. 190 b, She caused 
the heate of the wine to be delayed with water. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, m, vii. 21 The heat of the Ginger. 1626 
Bacon Svlya § 863 The Root [orris root] seemeth to haue a 
Tender dainty Heat. . 

7 . A redness or eruption on the skin, accompanied 
by a sensation of heat, or indicating inflammation. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 999 The ripe Straw-berries., 
take away, .the rednesse and heate of the face. 1676 Loud. 
Gaz.ff o, 1146/4 A black brown [Nag) having a little heat 
on his fore-feet. 2711 Addison Sped. No. 57 T 5, I have 
seen a Woman’s Face break out in Heats, as she has been 
talking against a great Lord. 2773 {tide), The History of 
a Gentleman cured of Heats in the Face. 

b. Prickly heat : a skin disease common in hot 
climates ( Lichen tropicus), characterized by minute 
papulse formed by the hyperremia of the sweat fol- 
licles. 

1736 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 37 She had only the prickly 
heat, a sort of rash, very common here in summer. 1874 
-Dunclison Med. Did., Prickly Heat, Lichen Tropicus. 
The pimples are bright red . . with heat, itching, and 
scratching. 

f 8. A heating (in phr. to give a heat to ). Obs. 
exc. as in b. 

c 2430 Two Cookcry-bks. 22 Sette it on pe fyre, an 3if it 
an hete. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 77 Thay gaif thame 
in the fyre a heit. 2545 Ascham Toxdph. 11. (Arb.) 114, 
I woulde desyre all bowyers to season theyr staues well, to 
woorke^ them and synke them well, to giue them heetes 
conuenient and tyllerynges plentye. 

b, A single operation of heating, as of iron in a 
furnace ; hence cotter, the quantity of metal heated 
at one operation. 

1594 Greene & Lodge Looking Giasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 119, 
I have left my master striking of a heat and stole away. 
2602 Life T. Cromwell 1. ii. 79 You idle knaves. .What, not 
a heat among your work to-day? 1703 Moxon Meek. Excrc . 
9 But if it be not., throughly welded at the first Heat, you 
must reiterate your Heats so oft. 2832 J. Holland ATanuf. 
Metal I. 84 It [the. .metal] is piled loosely in the middle of 
the furnace, and is called a heat. 2888 Set. Amer. 21 Apr. 
246/3 A field bakery of this kind can deliver 17,928 loaves of 
bread for nine ‘heats each loaf forming two rations. 2892 
Labour Commission Gloss, s.v. Heats, The quantity of metal 
or steel placed in a puddling mill or Siemens furnace is called 
a heat . 

t?- A run given to a race-horse by way of exer- 
cise in preparation for a race. Obs. 

[1577 B* Googe Hcresbaclis Hush. ill. (1586) 223b, Then 
walke him .to chafe him, and put him in a heate.] 2670 
Evelyn .Diary 22 July, The jockeys breathing their fine 
barbs and racers, and giving them their heats. 2681 Mark- 
ham'S Afasterp. Revived Title-p., Containing Methods 
for the Training of Horses up for Racing, with their Heats 
and Courses. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Two heats in 
a week are reckoned a just measure for any horse . . The 
jockeys lay it down as a rule, that one of the heats be given 
on the same day of the week whereon the horse is to run 
his match. 

9 . Jig* A single intense effort or bout of action ; 
one continuous operation; a stroke, a ‘ go \ Chiefly 
in phr. at a heat. (Sometimes associated with 8 b.) 

. c 2380 Sir Peru mb. 2762 Capouns y-bake al-so tok he foure 
in pilke hete. c 2400 Destr. Troy 10288 Miche harme, in bat 
hete, happit to falle. 1676 Dryden Aureugz. u. i, I'll strike 
my fortunes with him at a heat, And give him not the leisure 
to forget. 2682 — Sp. Friar Ep. Ded., Neither can a true 
just play, which is to bear the test of ages, be produced at a 
heat. 2726 Leoni Albertis Archit. III. 26/2 One. .shewed 
him a piece of Painting, with a boast, that he had done it at 
a single heat. 2823 J. B adcock Dorn. Atnusem . p. iv. The 
new articles . .having been ‘ thrown off at a heat *, stood par- 
ticularly in want of re-revision. 2855 Motley Dutch Rep. 
yiii. (2858) II- 12 On one occasion he hanged twenty heretics, 
including a minister, at a single heat. 

10. A single course in a race or other contest. 
(See also Dead heat.) 

<12663 Visct. Falkland Marriage Nt. ii. inHazL Dodsley 
XV. 129 And will ride his heats as cleanly as a dieted Geld- 
ing. 2673 Dryden Afarr, A. -la- Mode iv. i, I take heat after 
heat, like a well-breath’d Courser. 267s Lond. Gaz. No. 
1026/4 The second Plate will be Run for on the same Moor, 
by three Heats. 2697 Ibid. No. 3315/4 The same day in the 
morning will be run for, by Women, a Smock of 5/. value, 
3 Heats, half a mile each Heat. 2752 Smollett .Per. Pic. 
Ixxxviii. (Farmer), Seeing his antagonist distanced.in the first 
and second heats. 2801 Strutt Sports Sr Past. if. ii. 82 These 
.contests are extended to two or three heats or trials. 2873 
Bennett & ‘Cavendish ’ Billiards is He won three heats of 
200 up, and in the second heat made 22 spot-hazards, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

2685 Dryden Epil.-to Albion fy Albanius 4 Feigned Zeal, 
you saw, set out the speedier pace ; But the last beat, Plain 
Dealing won the race. 2705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 222 He 


that gives out, at the last Heat, loses the Benefit of all his 
labours and successes in the former. . 2827 Byron Let. to 
Murray 5 Apr., As for ' Manfred the first two acts are the 
best; the third so so ; but I was blown with the first and 
second heats. ■ 2849 Thackeray Pendennis iv, Pen had 
started in the first heat of the mad race. 

t c. The ground on which a heat is run ; a race- 
course. Obs. 

2682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1741/4 The Plates are run for 3 times 
round the Round- Heat. 2701 1 bid. No. 3751/8, 3 Plates will 
be run for on the new Heat upon Epsom Downs. 

11. Intensity or great warmth of feeling ; fervour, 
ardour, animation, vehemence, eagerness, excite- 
ment, passion, rage. 

e8z5 V esp. Hymns xi. 9 Se rehta fceleafa mid hsetu walle. 
c 12.00 Ormin 13855 Off all. so b lufess hxte. c 2375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Katherine 386 In ire & in gret het. <r 2380 Wyclif 
Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 104 Dewe of grace., wip pe hete of 
charite. 1482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 210 Fooles that in 
hete hasten hem so moche. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
*530 xo 7> I wylL.not departe for all this intemperate heate. 
2580 Sidney Ps. vi. i, While thou art in the heate of thy dis- 
pleasure. 2604 Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 40 It is a businesse of some 
heate.* 2649 Milton Eikoti. (1770) 21 He was sorry to hear 
with what popular heat elections were carried m many 
places. 2694 F. Bracge Disc. Parables jv. 255 Many a man 
injures another in suddain heat and passion. 2834 L. Ritchie 
•Wand, by Seine 66 A lady, who spoke with some heat, and 
great volubility. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Airs. Hallib. hi. iii. 
(1888) 323 It was done in the heat of passion. 

b. (with pi.) An instance of this : an access of 
feeling or intensity. 

c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn, xxx He is sendere of alle holie 
heten. 2340 Ayenb . 224 Temperance aye bet zoup aye pe 
wykkede hetes. 2474 Caxton C/iesse in. iii. (1883) 203 That 
he .. myght eschewe the heetes and occasions of Jecnerye. 
2565 Jewel DeJ. Apol. (i6ix) 238 Amplifications, or. heats 
of speech, the better to stirre vp, and to enflame the minds of 
the Hearers. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 261 ? 6 When the 
first Heats of Desire are extinguished. 2856 W. Arthur 
Tottgiie of Fire ii. (2885) 27 The very head whose heats of 
ambition and of vindictiveness He had rebuked. 

c. (with //.) A fit of passion or anger; fa 
quarrel, angry dispute (obs.). 

2549 W. Wrightman in Tytler Edw. VI <5- Mary (1839) I. 
170 He was in a great heat. 2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. 
Kent (1826) ‘329 Betweene whom and the predecessors of 
these Monks there had beene great heats for the erection of 
the' same. 2664 Bower Exp. Philos, m. 284 A vexatious 
dispute, .which.. signified no more than a Heat 'twixt two 
Oyster-wives in Billingsgate. 2733 Pope Hor. Sal. 11. L 
136 Fond to spread friendships, but to cover heats. 2804 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. III. 107 To keep alive heats 
and animosities. 2887 Edna Lyall Knt.- Errant xii. xo6 
Vexed ! 1 was never in such a heat in my life. 

+ d. As a personal quality : Passionateness, ex- 
citability, ardour of temperament. Obs. 

2689 Burnet Tracts I. 44 One sees in them a heat, and 
bigotry beyond what appears either in France or. Italy. 
2722 Addison Sped. No. 440 r 6 The Man of Heat replied 
to every Answer of his Antagonist with a louder Note than 
ordinary. 2728 Hickes & Nelson J . Kettlewcll hi. cxix. 
483 She should not choose People of Heat for her Com- 
panions. . 

12. The intense or violent stage of any action ; 
greatest vehemence or intensity; height, stress (e.g. 
of conflict, debate, etc.). 

2588 Q. Eliz. in Nichols Progr. (1823) II. 536 Being re- 
solved, m the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die 
amongst you all. 2607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iii. 19 To com vpon 
them, in the heate of their diuision. 2695 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3098/2 The heat of the Action lasted about two hours. 27*2 
De Foe Plague (1754) 42 At the first Heat of the Distemper. , 
2838 Prescott Ferd. <5- Is. (1843) I. iii. 187 In the very heat | 
of the war against the insurgent Catalans. 

13. Sexual excitement in animals, especially in 
the female, during the "breeding season; usually 
in phr. at or in heal. 

2768 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 243 Music was also 
in heat and served promiscuously by all the Dogs.^ 2794 
S. Williams Vermont 102 The female is in heat in the 
winter, and bears her young in.. March. 2836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 441/2 This state of excitement, generally named 
* the heat lasts for a longer or shorter period. 

14. Comb. a. attrib., as heat- chart, -flame, -focus, 

- force , -lamp, -ray, - supply ; (sense 4 b) heat-pimple, 
-rash. Also heat-like adj. or adv. 

2875 IVond. Phys. World II. iv. 312 The *heat-action of 
the sun. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 42 Weather, 
wind and *heat charts. xB8x Watts Client. Vlll. 11. 1017 
The axis of greatest “heat-conduction in uniaxial crystals is 
parallel to the direction of easiest cleavage. Ibid., The 
♦heat-conductivity of mercury. 2872 tr. Schcl lens Spcdr. 
Anal. iii. 11 No soot is deposited. .by the non-Iuminous 
♦heat-flame. 2884 Times (weekly ed.) is Sept. 17 Wind- 
mills., with those unwieldy arms swaying around in the 
♦heat-haze. 2839 Bailey Festns xxiii. (1848) 292 As a 
spiritual quality- -Hidden or open, ♦heatlike doth inhere 
In all existence, a 2665 in Walton Life Hooker H.’s Wks. 
1888 I. 77 His face full of *heat-pimples. 2887 Saintsbury 
Hist. Elizab . Lit. xii. (1890) 450 They were only harmless 
♦heat-rashes, not malignant distempers. 2866 Brande & 
Cox Diet. Set., etc-, *Hcat Rays, applied to the red rays of 
the spectrum, and to other rays which fall outside the red 
end of the spectrum, and which are consequently invisible. 
2887 Ward tr. Sacks' Phys. Plants xxxix. 696 The least 
refrangible heat-rays. ^ 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as heat-absorbing, 
-forming, - giving. , -making, -tempering adjs. ; heat- 
economizer, -giver, -measurer, -regulator. 

a 2618 Sylvester Pcstkumi* Sonn. xiii. Wks. 1880 II. 323 
The timely sweet beat-temp’ring showers. 2800 Herschel 
m Phil. Trans. XC. 310 If the coloured rays themselves 
are not of a heat-making nature. 2857 Chambers' Inform . 


People I. 739/1 The proportion of nutritive to the heat- 
forming principle in loaf-bread is 10 to 46. 2864 Free. 
Amer. Phil. Soc. IX. 343 The heat -absorbing capacity of 
aqueous vapor. 2874 Dunclison Med. Did. s.v. Aliment, 
Liebig divides them [aliments] into two ‘ classes . . flesh 
formers and heat givers, 2877 Estes Half-hour Recreat. 
Pop. Sc. Ser. 11. 148 An accurate Heat-Measurer. 2879-81 
Watts Did. Client. VIII. n. 1018 The heat-conducting 
power of water. 2897 Daily News 8 Jan. 9/1 Infra-red 
waves or the invisible rays beyond the red end of the 
spectrum.. being calorific or heat-producing. 

C. instrumental, as heat-clouded, - concreted , 
- cracked , -laden, - oppressed adjs. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. xxx. Furies 470 Heat-con- 
creted sand-heaps. 1605 Shaks. Mach. xi. i. 39 A false 
Creation Proceeding from the heat-oppressed Braine. 1859 
Ld. Lytton Wanderer (ed. 2) 179 The glimmer Of day 
thro 1 the heat-clouded window. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. liv. IV. 102 Heat-cracked clay. 

d. Special combs, : heat- apoplexy, -asphyxia 
*= heat-stroke ; heat-engine, an engine in which 
the motive power is produced by heat, a thermo- 
dynamic engine; heat-factor — Entropy ; heat- 
fever, fever caused by exposure to heat; heat- 
lightning, summer lightning, occurring in hot 
weather; heat-potential, term used by Rankine 
for the rate of isometric variation with temperature 
of the external work done by a body per unit mass 
during its isothermal expansion to any volume from 
a standard volume ; heat-spectrum, the spectrum 
of heat-rays, visible and invisible; heat-stroke, 
an affection of the nervous system, frequently fatal, 
caused by exposure to excessive heat ; heat-unit, 
a unit quantity of heat ; usually reckoned as the 
amount of heat required to raise the temperature 
of a unit weight (pound, gramme, etc.) of water 
one degree. See also Heat-drop, -spot, -wave. 

2874 Dunclison Med. Did ^ Coup de soleil , . . an affection 
produced by the action of the sun on some region of the 
body .. has been called heat or solar asphyxia, heatstroke, 
♦heat apoplexy. 2892 Daily News si Sept. 6/1 Two men 
were seized with heat apoplexy. 2859 Rankine Steam Eng . 
310, $ is called the thermodynamic function of the substance 
for the kind of work in question ; and in some papers, the 
*heal factor. 2549 Conipi. Scot. xi. 24 The lord sal sende 
pestilens on the, the *heyt feueir t< droutht. 2890 Julia P. 
Ballard A mo tig the Moths 222 Like the play of miniature 
♦heat-lightning. 2853 Rankine in Trans. R. S. E. XX. 
569, 1 shall call this function a *heat-potentiaI. 2874 ♦Heat- 
stroke [see heat-apoplexy]. 2891 Lancet ix July 82 Heat- 
stroke is not a frequent disease in the British Navy . . the 
cases .. generally arise in the Red Sea in the persons of 
cooks, stewards, bakers, and occasionally stokers. 

Heat (hit), v. Forms; 1 heetan, (haten, hat- 
ten), 2-5 hete(n, 3 heaten, (3rd sing. pres, hat), 
4-6 Sc. het, 5 heete, hette, 6-7 heate, 6- heat. 
Pa. t. and pple. : see below. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
hxlan — MDu. heeten , heten, heiten, Du. heten, LG. 
heten, OHG. and MHG. heigait, Ger. heizen, ON. 
heita (Da.' hede) OTeut. *haitfan, f. *hail-oz Hot. 
The pa. t. and pple. underwent in ME. various 
shortenings, some of which are still dialectal ; the 
literary language now recognizes only heated.] 

A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1 . Pa. t. a. 1 heette, hsette ; /S. 3-4 hatte ; 7. 4 
hette, 4-5 hett, 5-7 (dial. -9) het ; 5. 6- 7 heat ; 

€. 6- heated. 

a. c xooo Shrine 16/25 Dxs sivanes wif haette hire ofen. 
fl. C2330 R. Brunne Citron, Wace (Rolls) 15729 ]>e 
ffeuere agu ful sore hym hatte. 

y. C238X Chaucer Pari. Pottles 145 That on me hette, 
that othir dede me colde. c 2430 Lydg. At in. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 40 She het his bak. cx 450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 
3491 He hett water and wescht his fete. 2626 Marlowe & 
Chapman Musxus nr. Wks. (Rtldg.) 291/2 Her blushing 
het her chambers. 

5. 2607 Torsell Fottrf. Beasts (1658) 203 He first of all 
heat the Goats dung. 2665 R. Hooke Microgr. 35 
Others. .1 heat red hot.. and then suffered them to cool. 

«. 1583 Stanyhurst AS net's 111. (Arb.) 75 Thee fields . . 
thee dogstar Sirius heated. 

2 . Pa. pple. a. 1 seh£t(ed, -heett ; 0, 3-4yhafc, 
ihatte, 5-6 hatte ; 7. 4 i-het, 4-6 hett, -e, 5-6 
(dial. “9) het; 5 . 5 heet, 6-7 heat, -e, 7 Sc, 
hete ; e. 6- heated. 

P. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 61 The water.. is 
i-hatte kyndeliche. c 2410 Love Bonavent. Alirr. vi. (Gibbs 
MS.), In {> at cold tyme be chyld . . hadde nede to be haUe 
[v.r. hette] in pat manere. 2528 Paynel Salerrte's Regitn . 

G ij b, Hit be . . hatte vpon the coles. 

y. 2387 Trevisa Higden ( Rol Is) II, 17 ^if heis i-froted and 
i-het. c 2400 tr. Secreta Secret., GoV. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 

71 Hit ys cold and nedith to be het. 257^ Turberv. Faul- 
conrie 310 When ye have well het it in the fire. 1583 
Babington Commandnt. vii. (1590) 316 So shall the wrath 
of God., cause hell to bee hette 70 times 7 times hotter. 

6. c 1449 Pecock Repr. m. viii. 330 The wil ishceteana 
inflamyd into loue. 2560 Bible (Genev.) Dan. 111. 19 
they shulde heate the fomace at once seuen t,me i 
then It was wonte to be heate ft6r* heat]. 2595 shaks- 
John iv. i. 61 The Iron of it selfe, though h«»e red hot. 

1662 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Verse xvi it. Tv. 42^* To make 
some sinful impression upon the Saint when he is ne • 

f. 2553 T. Wusos Rhet. (1567) 100 a, So sone as thebunne 
had somewhat heated hym. 

B. Signification. I. irons . . 

1 . To communicate heat to; to make hot, to 
warm ; to mise the temperature of. • 

£ xooo Leechd. I. 37 o WiS top wrwee .. hart scene 



HEAT, 


170 


HEATH, 


fulne wines, c 1000 Laws Ordeal in Schmid Gesetze 414 
gif hit bonne waster sy, hate man hit c 1200 Trin.Coll . 
Horn. 109 pe sunne..hat alle ping, pe on eorcSe wecse< 5 . 
C1375 Sc. Leg'. Saints, Thomas '588 [HeJ in pe fyre gert 
het hem wele. C 1430 Tivo Cookery -bks: 12 Hete it hote, 
hut let it nowt boyle. 3590 Shaks. Com. Err . iv. iv. 33 
When I am cold, he heates me - with beating. 1664 Power 
Exj>. Philos. i6r If you bore with a Wimble., till you heat 
it soundly. 1707 Mortimer Husb. . (1708) 141 As fast as 
you pick your Hops, di^ them, for their lying undried heats 
them, and changes their Colour. 1834 Coleridge Table-t. 

5 July, Like emerging from a sick room heated by stoves, 
into an open lawn. 

t b. Jig- To keep (a place) * warm ’ by frequent- 
ing it. 06 s. rare. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 71 Wee haunted I say and heat 
the dicing house. 

■* t e. (?) To run swiftly over, as in a race. Obs. 

x6ix Shaks. Wint . T. 1. ii. 96 You may ride’s With one 
soft Kisse a thousand Furlongs, ere With Spur we heat an 
Acre. 

2 . To produce the sensation -of heat in, cause to 
feel hot or warm ; to bring into a condition of 
bodily heat, to inflame. Also absol. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 180 Ammoniack..hath vertue to 
mollifie, to heat, discusse, and dissolue. . 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
<5- Cl. r. iii. 80 You’l heat my blood no more. 1738 War- 
burton Div. Legal. 11. note Wks. i8it II. 346 Men heated 
with wine. 1887 H. Aid t Passages in Life Lady III. xii. 
55 His blood was heated. 

3 . Jig. To rouse to intense emotion ; to excite in 
mind or feeling ; to inspire with ardour or eager- 
ness ; to inflame with rage or passion. 

a 1225 Aticr. R. 404 Sturieo ou euer cwicliche ine gode 
werkes, & pet schal beaten ou. a 1340 Ham POLE Psalter 
xxii 7 Hetand & strenghtand me withinen. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 2054 His karme.as a hote low, het hym with in. # 1596 
Shaks. Merck, V. 111. i. 60 He hath . . cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies. 1638 F. Junius \ Paint. of Ancients 
180 Nothing heateth their forward spirits so much as the., 
applauses of all sorts of men. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. iii, 
This .. discourse had heated them. X855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xviii. IV. 163 Officers who heated each other into fury 
by talking against the Dutch. 

- II. intr. 4 . To contract heat, become hot or 
warm, rise in temperature. 

a 70a Epinal Gloss. 206 Calentcs, haetendae. c 725 
Corpus Gloss. 357 Calentes , hatende. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. viii. (1405) 557 Noo thynge ouercometh the 
adamas . .also it heetyth neuer. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 238/2 
Hetyn, or waxyn hoote, caleo. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 432 They set a Kettle of water over the fire to heat. 
1707 Mortimer Hush. 1 . iv. (1708) 35 You must take care 
.. that it do not lie thick, because it will heat. 1828 
Webster s.v., Green hay heats in a mow, and green com in 
a bin. 1884 S. P. Thompson Dynamo- Electr. Mach. (1888) 
1x3 The first machines constructed heated too much. 

b. To have or get the sensation of heat, to grow 
hot ; to become inflamed physically. 

<2x300 K. Horn 608 pe sarazins he smatte pat his blod 
hatte. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 81 Let my Liuer rather 
heate with wine. X826 Scott Jml. (1890) 1 . 185 In walking 
I am like a spavined horse, and heat as I go on. 

5 . Jig. To become inflamed or excited in mind or 
feeling ; to wax warm. 

axz zs Juliana 21 His heorte feng to heaten. 2648 \V. 
Ash hurst Reasons agst. Agreement Pref., I thought it,, 
unsafe, to let so great dis-satisfactions lye privately.heating 
together. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 249 Heating into 
a sneerer. 1880 G, Meredith Trag. Cent/. (1881) 238 As I 
waned, she waned; as I heated, so did she. 

Hence Heatable a., capable of being heated. 

1570 Levins Manip. 2/32 Heatable, calefactabilis . 
Hea*t-&rop. Usually in pi . : a. A few drops 
of rain ushering in a hot day. Also Jig., e.g. of 
tears, b. Drops of sweat. 

x6sx_ C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. I. 55 No more consider- 
able in respect of the whole, then so many heat-drops of 
error, can stand in competition with a cloud of witnesses. 
1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St. iv. i, Nothing at their 
Command beside their Tears, And we, vain Men, whom 
such Heat-drops deceive. 1839 Bailey Fcstus viii. (1848) 

f 2 Weep if you can, and cal the tears heat-drops. 1887 
Iaring-Gould Red Spider xxii. (1888) 166 Her brow was 
pearled with heat-drops. 

Heated (hr ted ),///. a. [f. Heat v. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Made hot ; having the temperature raised. 

1617 Moryson I tin. ill. 97 A long Table furnished with 
these often heated meats. 1697 Dryden AEncid ix. 790 
The heated lead half melted as it fle\v._ 1842 Penny Cyct. 
XXII. 484/1 These tubes, .increase considerably the heated 
surface in contact with the water. 1858 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Hat. Phil. 182 A balloon .. containing 23000 cubic feet of 
heated air. x88x Print. Trades Jntl. XXXI. 38 Heated 
bearings in machinery may be relieved . . by the use of 
graphite as a lubricator. 

2 . Inflamed, excited (physically or mentally) ; 
fevered, impassioned, angry. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI , 11. i. 124 But whether ’twas the 
colon esse of the King .. That robb’d my Soldiers of their 
heated Spleene. # 1751 Jortin Strut. (1771) I. i. 1 When 
the heated imagination is let loose, a 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II. 23 Morning cools my heated brain. x886 Maneh . 
Exam. 28 Sept. 5/3 These heated phrases ..are the out- 
come of a bitter disappointment. 

Hence Heatedly adv., in a heated manner, with 
warmth of temper. 

186* H. Aide Carr of Carrlyon II. 90 Mrs. Courteney, 
(said Carr, rather heatedly,) do you not place enough con- 
fidence in me to say candidly what this . .is T 1885 Mattel 1. 
Exam. 12 Sept. 5/2 The decision.. was heatedly discussed. 

t Hea’ten, v . Obs. Also 5 hatne-n. ff. Heat 
v. os sb. + -E2?s.] — Heat v. a. intr. b. tram. 


a. CX400 Destr. Troy 9153 All hatnet his hert, as a hote 
fyre. Ibid. 9304 Now hatnis his hert all in ho.te lone. 

b. 1559 Morwyng Evonynt. 363 Dry fomentations do 
drye. .and heaten more. Ibid. 366. 1788 D. Gilson Sent:. 
346 The malignant spirit that heatened her veins. 

Heater (hrtai). [f. Heat v. + -er U] 

1 . A person or thing that heats ; a heating agent. 
<1x500 Medulla Grant., Ciniflo, a - fyre blower, an yryn 

heter. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life fy Death (1650) 64 
Heaters from without, during the assimilation after sleep. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hert. (1720) 228 Common Stoves, Pans of 
Charcoal, and other includecf Heaters. ax6gz Boyle Whs. 
V. 104 (R.) Camphire. .is. .a great heater of the blood. 1803 
Naval Citron. XV. 56 Cabin keepers, oakum boys, and 
pitch heaters. 1894 Daily Ncivs 28 Dec. 2/6 The electric 
current . . in its various capacities of a chemist, a heater, 
an illuminator, a messenger, and a power. 

2 . spec. The name of various contrivances for 
imparting heat. 

a. A piece of iron, which is made hot and placed in a 
cavity in a box- iron, smoothing-iron, tea-urn, etc. b- An 
instrument used in encaustic painting for burning in the 
wax. C. A stove used for heating a room, lobby, or office, 
d. A vessel or other contrivance in which something is 
placed to be heated, e. A pan in which cane or maple juice 
is heated as part of the process in sugar manufacture. 

*755773 Johnson, Heater , an iron made hot, and put into 
a box-iron, to smooth and plajt linen. 1759 Colebrooke in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 44 An ironing box, charged with an hot 
heater. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 244 
An apparatus, consisting of a stand, an iron heater on which 
the mercurial powder is thrown, and a tube for conducting 
the smoke to the part affected. 1848 Wornum in Led. 
Paint. 221 note, Burning in with a heater ( cauterium ) the 
ordinary wax colours. x88o Girl's Own Paper 13 Nov. 
108/1 A box-iron with three heaters. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 45/2 A great heater, with its ample rotundity and 
glowing heart, .stood there. 

3 . altrib . nnd Comb., as heater-shape, - shaped adj., 
etc. ; heater-piece, a gore or triangular piece of 
land; heater-shield, a triangular shield with 
curved sides, like the shape of a flat iron heater. 

1821 Scott Let. to J. Ballantyne 20 July in Lockhart , A 
three cornered, or heater shield. 1863 G. Seton Law Her. 
Scotl. v. 192 About the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when the heater-shape was almost universally adopted. 
1874 Boutell Artns <$• Arm. x. 193 The shield assumed 
the ‘heater’ form. 

Hea*tfal, a. rare. [f. Heat + -ful.] Full of 
heat or warmth ; producing heat. lit. scsiAJig. 

1591 Sylvester Dti Bartas 1. ii. 977 Bright-flaming, heat- 
full Fire. Ibid. 1. v. 90 The banefull Hare, And heat-full 
Oyster. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gtizmatt d A If. II. 302 
In his heatfull humour, set on fire with filthy Lust. 1627-77 
Ff.ltham Resolves 11. Iv. 271 Their Loves that by frequent 
Intercourses, were heatful and alive between them. 

Heath (hjp), sb. Forms; 1-3 ha&, 3-4 hep, 4-6 
heth, -e, heeth, 6 heyth, 4- heath. [OE. htvd 
(:—*kaipi-), corresponding, exc. in the formative 
suffix, with MLG. hide, MDu. hide, heidc, Du. 
heide, hei, OHG. heida (only as in sense 2), 
MHG., G. heide, ON. hciOr, Goth, haifi fem., 
gen. haifjds field, open untilled land, pasture, 
open country, from pre-Teut. root *kait-. A 
cognate has been suggested in L. bn-cetum cow- 
pasture.] 

1 . Open uncultivated ground ; an extensive tract 
of waste land; a wilderness; now chiefly ap- 
plied to a bare, more or less flat, tract of land, 
naturally clothed with low herbage and dwarf 
shrubs, esp. with the shrubby plants known as 
heath, heather or ling. 

In ME. often contrasted with holt or wood, 
a 1000 Caedmon's Exod. 118 py las him westengryre, har 
hse5..ferh5 3etwasf(de). CX205 Lay. 12819, I wude i wil- 
deme, inne ha:5e & inne uarne. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
IVace (Rolls) 8864 Ffro stede to stede pey fledde to sculk. 
On hep & hilles to hyde in hulk, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 6 
Whan Zephirus.. Inspired hath in euery holt and heeth The 
tendre croppes. cx 400 Destr. Troy 1350 The Troiens.. 
Fleddon . . Ouer hilles & hethes into holte woddes. 14x2-20 
Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. iii, On holte and hethe the merye 
samers daye. 2530 Palsgr. 231/1 Hethe a playne, lande. 
X535 Cover dale Jcr. xii, 12 The distroyers come ouer the 
heeth euery waye [x6xx upon all high places through the 
wilderness]. 1568 Grafton jCAnw. II, 383 [They] met the 
King on the Hethe on this side Shene. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 834 Some Woods of Orenges. and Heathes of Rose Mary, 
will Smell a great way into the Sea. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. 
Recreat. (1677) 46 As for high Downs or Heaths, the best 
are about Marlborough, Salisbury, Cirencester, and Lincoln. 
1784-92 Belknap Hist. New Hamfsh. in Morse Avter. 
Geog. (1796) I. 366 A large area, called the plain. It is 
a dry heath, composed of rocks covered with moss. 1792 
A. Young T rav. France (1794) 20 An uninteresting flat, with 
many heaths of ling. 2815 Due de Levis Eng. xglh Cent. 1. 
12 A Common .. the English distinguish these uncultivated 
lands . . into heaths and pastures. 1872 E. W. Robertson 
Hist. Ess. 246 At a comparatively recent period .. in many 
parts of England., the Common of modern days was known 
as * the heath 1 or * the waste 

fb. transf. Part of a garden left more or less 
in the wild state. Obs. 

* 6*5 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 558 Gardens.. to be 
diuided into. .A Greene in the Entrance ; A Heath orDesart 
In the Going forth ; And the Garden in the middest. 

2 . A name given to plants and shrubs found upon 
heaths or in open or waste places. + a. In early 
times vaguely applied or identified. Obs. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 1007. Thyvtus, haeth. a 800 Erfurt 
Gloss. 269 Calomacfts, haeth. Ibid. 2012 Thymus , haedth. 


<1x387 Si non. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Mirix, Mirica, 
idem, bruer heath, sive genesta. Ibid. 33 Paliurus , heth. * 

b. The ordinary name for undershrubs of the 
Linntean genus Erica, of which the common native 
species are E. (now Calluna) vulgaris, common 
heath, heather, or ling, E. cinerea fine-leaved heath 
(the ‘ common heath ^ of some parts), and E. tclralix 
cross-leaved heath. By botanical writers sometimes 
limited to. the modem genus Erica, sometimes ex- 
tended to other cognate genera of Ericacex . 

The name heath seems native to the south and middle of 
England : see Heather. Since the 4 common heath ’ is 
now separated . from the genus Erica, botanical writers 
sometimes distinguish it from the 4 true heaths’ by its 
northern names Ling and Heather ; but locally all three 
names include all the native species. Of early botanical 
writers, Turner mentions only E '. vulgaris , Lyte (transl. 
Dodoens), E. vulgaris and tetrallx , distinguished as ‘long 
heath ’ and ‘smal heath \ 

c 1000 Sax. Leecltd. I. 354 WiS lipa sare..smeoce mid 
hsebe, and pmt ylce on wine drince. cx 325 Know Thyself 
30 in E. E. P . (1862) 131 What is al pat forp Is past Hit 
farep as fuir of heth. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 238/2 Hethe or 
Iynge, fowaly, bruariutu. 1548 Turner Names of H tries 
(E. D. S.) 35 Erice is called in greeke Ereice, it is named 
in english Heth, hather, or ling . . it groweth on frith and 
wyld mores ; some vse to make brusshes of heathy 1578 
Lyte Dodoens vr. xri. 677 There is in this Countrie two 
kindes of Heath, one., is called long Heath. The other., 
smal Heath. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 70 Now would I giue 
a thousand furlongs of Sea, for an Acre of barren ground : 
Long heath, Browne firrs, anything. 1686 PlotS iafferdsh. 
379 They frequently used the Erica vulgaris , heath, or ling 
instead of hopps to preserve their beer. 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring 513 Oft with bolder wing they [bees] soaring dare 
The purple heath, or where the wild-thyme grows.^ 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xix. 258 Common Heath.. is dis- 
tinguished by the anthers being terminated with an awn, 
and lying within the flower. Ibid., Fine-leaved Heath has 
crested anthers lying within the corolla. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connect. Phys. Sc. xxvii. (1849) 307 Heaths are ex- 
clusively confined to the Old World. 1858 R. Hogg Veg. 
Kingd. 482 The Common Heath , or Ling, of the hills of 
Britain, is Calluna vulgaris . . With Heath, cottages are 
thatched, besoms are made, and faggots are composed to 
burn in ovens. Ibid. 483 The Heaths [of] our greenhouses 
are all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and embrace 
upwards of six hundred species and varieties. 

c. With distinctive additions, applied to other 
species of E?dca, and allied genera ; and popularly 
to some other plants. 

The three less common British species are the Ciliated \ 
Cornish , and Mediterranean Heaths {E. ciliaris, vagans, 
Mediterraned ) ; other species are Sicilian, Spanish, Tree , 
and Winter H. American False Heath, I/udsonia 
ericoides. Black-berried H., the Crowberry, Empelrtm 
nigrum', Irish or St Dabeoc’s H., Menziesia poltfolia ; 
Australian H., Epacrisgrandiflora ; Otago H., Lcuco- 
pogon Fraseri Sea Heath, Fraukenia levis\ Tas- 
manian H., Epacris exserta. t Heath of Jericho, 
Rose of Jericho, Anastatica Hierochuntina. , 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Heath of Jericho, erica Hieri- 
cofitcca, quod similitudinem aliquam habeat cum erica. 

d. In two passages {Jer. xvii. 6, xlviii. 6) in 
Coverdale’s and later versions of the Bible, applied 
to some desert plant, identified variously with 
Tamarisk, or with Savin, Junipcrus Sabina. 

1535 Coverdale Jer. . xvii. 6 He shall be like the heeth, 
that groweth in the wildemes (1382 Wyclif iencian trees, 
1388 bromes, 2611 heath, 1885 (R. V. ) f/iarg. Or, a tamarisk}. 
Ibid, xlviii. 6 Get you awaye..and be like vnto the heeth 
in y B wildernes [Wychf, 16x1 and R. V. as before], 

3 . Short for Heath butterfly , moth : see 5 c. 

1827 Butterfly Collector's Vade Mecum 68 Hipparchia 
Typnon, Scarce Heath. H. Pamphiltis , Small Heath..//. 
Tithonus, Large Heath. 1832 J. Rennie Buttefflies <5- 
Moths toi The Brown Heath {Ifiaonta] atomaria, Haworth) 
. . Common. Ibid. \oz The Grey Heath {F. ericetaria, 
Stephens) appears in August. 1871 E. Newman Brit. 
Butterflies (1874) giThv Large Heath, Epinephele Tithonus. 
Ibid. 101 The Small Heath, Cccnouympha Pamphilus. ’ 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as hcath- 
ba?ik, -besom, -broom, -bush, -field ( a 1000), -fire, 
•flower, -ground, -honey, -land, -man, -mould, 
-mutton, -pony, -snail, -soil, -tribe, b, obj. and 
obj. gen., as heath- cropping aid)., -keeper, - tramper . 
c. locative and instrumental, as heath-bred, -clad, 
-grown, - roofed \ - thatched adjs. d. heath-like adj. 

1813 Coleridge Remorse in. i, Stretched on the broad top 
of a sunny *heath-bank. 1610 J. Heath Epigr. in Brit. 
Bibl. (1812) II. 250 That *Heath-bred Muse. 1874 P. O. 
Loud. Trades Directory , *Heath Broom Makers. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xxi. iv, Ryght soo came an adder oute of 
a lytel *hethe busshe. 1766 J. Cunningham Day vii, 
O n the ^heath-clad hill, c 909 Charter of Eadweard in 
Cod. Dipl. V. 177 Donan to higgeate ; 5 set utt on 3 one 
*ha:ofeld. 1787 G. White Selborne vii. 20 About March or 
April . . vast ^heath-fires are lighted up. x8xo Scott Lady 
of L. uxviii, A foot more light . . Ne’er from the * heath-flower 
dashed the dew. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. {1863) 
*o* The ruddy glow of the heath-flower. 1523 Fitziierb. 
H mb. § 2 Some sande . . and in many places *h‘eeth 
grounde. 1653 Walton Angler 222 Ploughing up heath- 
q round. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) *84 

Heath Hony, a wilde kind of Hony. .being gathered., 
while the Heath is in floure. J89S St. James' Gas. 10 Sept. 
0/2 An auxiliary *heathkeeper in the employment of the 
London County Council. 1819 Rees Cyct., Heath-plough , 
a plough for preparing *heath-land for planting. * 8^4 
Thoreau Cape Cod vii. (1894) 159 A barren, v *heath-like 

lain. x86x Delamer FI. Card. xx8 In pots, Heaths must 

ave *heath-mould. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 11820) x66 
As much superior in flavour, .as my *heath-mutton is to that 
of St. James’s Market. 1804 J. Grahams Sabbath (x8oS) 67 
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Yon *heath-roofed shielin. 1832 Carlyle Re min. 1. 51 This 
little *heath- thatched house. 1853 C. A. Johns Flowers of 
Field (1885) 39 2 Ericacex, the *Healh Tribe. 

5 . Special Combs. : heath 1 ale, -beer, a tradi- 
tional beverage said to have been anciently brewed 
from the flowers of heather ; heath-blooms, a name 
given by some to the plants of the Natural Order 
Ericacex ; f heath-coal : see Heathen-coal ; 
heath-cropper, lit. one that crops or feeds on 
heath ; a sheep or pony, living on open heath or 
down ; hence, a person who inhabits a heath ; 
heath-fowl = Heath-bird ; heath-game, gronse 
or moorfowl ; heath-stone, see quots.; heath-tax, 
a tax to defray the expenses of repairing the course 
at Newmarket; heath-throstle, -thrush, the Ring 
Blackbird or Ring- ouzel, Tttrdus torquatus. 

1801 J. Leyden Elfin-King xx i, The cup.. With *heath- 
ale mantling o’er. 1828 Scott Rev. Ritso/is Hist. Whs. 
(1849) 356 The genuine heath-ale of the Piets. 1858 R. 
Hogg Peg. Kingd. 479 Ericacex , * Heath-blooms. 1819 
Rees CycL s.v. Sheep , * Heath-cropper, a small ill-shaped 
breed.. of sheep. .found abundantly ..within the precincts of 
the forest of Windsor. 1863 Kingsley Water Bah. ii. 62 You 
are a heath cropper bred and bom. 1893 H. J. Moule Old 
Dorset 109 They tramped, or rode their shaggy' heath- 
croppers. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1839) 6/2 The *heath- 
fowl’s plumes. 1823 in foanna Baillic's Collect. Poems 287 
Conceal’d ’mong the mist, where the heath- fowl was crying. 
17x1 Act 9 Anne c. 27 § 3 *Heath-Game or Grouse. 1773 
Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 229 The claws of our 
common Grous, or Heath-game. 1447-8 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 399 Ragge *hethstones and Flints to be 
purveid for the seid werkes. 38x3 G. Robertson Agric. 
Sara. Kincard. 3 (J am 0 There is a variety, .known under 
the name of Heathens or heath-stone, and is I think what is 
otherwise called Gneiss. 1851 Diet. Archil^ Heath-stone , 
a name given by builders to a description of sandstone that 
occurs in irregular masses in the Bagsbot sands. 1856 in 
* Stonehenge* Brit. Sports (1886) sxoThe payment of * Heath 
Tax shall not be taken to confer on the person paying the 
same any legal rights which shall interfere, .with the abso- 
lute control the Club now has over all persons using or going 
on to their grounds. 1626 Lister in Ray's Corr. (1848) 125 
^Heath-throstle . . the Ring-ouzle is so called with us in 
Craven. 1804 Charlotte Smith Conversations II. 54 Bash- 
ful.. The *heath-thrush makes his domicile. 

b. In names of trees and plants : applied to any 
species which grows on heaths, as heath beds t raw, 
hair-grass , mouse-ear, rush ; -J* heath-bramble , 
the Dewberry, Rubus exsius ; heath-corn {U.S.), 
Buckwheat, Polygonum Fagopymm ; heath-cup, 
an erect herb, Artanema funbriatum (N.O. Scro- 
phulariacex ), native of the East Indies and Aus- 
tralia, cultivated for its large blue flowers ; heath- 
cypress, a Club-moss, Lycopodium alpinum ; 
heath-fern, the Sweet Mountain Fern, Lastrecc 
QreopteHs ; heath-grass, Triodia decumbens ; 
heath-honeysuckle, Australian name for a flower- 
ing shrub, Banksia serrata ; f heath-rose, the 
Rose of Jericho, AnastaCica Hierochuntina . 

. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. iv. 661 The lesser berie is called , . 
in Knglishe, a heare.Bremble, or *heath Bramble. .The finite 
is called a Dewberie, or blackberie. 1551 Turner Herbal 
*• I*va, ChamaeeyParissus .. may be called in English 
*hethe cypres because it groweth amonge hethe, or dwarf 
cypres. 1777 Robson British Flora 264 Lycopodium alpi- 
num.. Cypress Wolfsclaw, Heath Cypress. 1863 Kingsley 
Water Bab , ii. (1889) 50 Heaps of fallen limestone ..with 
holes between them full of sweet *heath-fem. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1. lx. 87 The small [Pilosella] .. may be called in 
English . ,*Heath mouse-eare. 1597 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 
1387 The Rose of Jerico..in English, the *Heath Rose. 

c. In names of butterflies and moths : see quots. 
and cf. sense 3. 

1832 J. Rennie Butterflies ff Moths 117 The Heath 
Rivulet {E[nnnelesid\ ericetata..) appears in June. 3871 
E. Newman Brit. Butterflies (1874) 46 The Heath Fritillary 
. .is fond of basking on thistles. 1883 Cassell's Nat. Hist. 
VI. 67 The Heath Moths, or Fidoitidx , fly by day. 

Hence Heath v. traits., to cover with heath. 

1 86a Macm. Mag. Sept. 426 How was it lichened and 
mossed, ferned and heatned. .and brought to such a show of 
verdure and softness ? 

Hea-th-Bell. 

1 . The bell-shaped flower of the Heath cf. 
Heathek-bell. 

1808 Scott Mann. nt. Introd. ix, Let the wild heath-bell 
flourish still. x8xo — Lady of L. m. v, Heath-bell with her 
purple bloom. 1840 Miss Costello Summer amongst the 
Bocages 1 . 128 Before the smell of steam has taken the place 
of the perfume of the heath-bell. 

2 . Applied to other bell-shaped flowers growing 
on heaths, esp. the Blue-bell ( Campanula rotun- 
di folia). 

1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1808) 67 Thinly’ strewed with 
heath-bells \ip and down. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 13s 
Last lingering of the flowery kind, Blue heath-bells tremble 
’neath the sheltering furze. 1824 L. Hunt Mirr. Months 
in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 3284 Even the elegant and 
fragile heath bell, or harebell, has not yet quite disappeared. 
Hea*th-berry, A name vaguely applied to 
various berries growing ou heaths, esp. the Bil- 
berry and Crowberry. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 344 5enim..haep berxinn wjsan .. 
do has wyrta in an fzet. 1670-x Narborough Jml. in Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. I. (*7*1) 124 A-shore there is great Store of 
Heath-berries, .and small Black-berries. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) V. 1909 Berries of different species, such as cnin- 
b«rries, hurtle-berries, bramble-berries, and heath-berries. 


a 1792 S. Hearne foum. North. Ocean in Southey Comm.- 
pi. Bk. IV. 367 Heathberries grow close to the ground. 

Hea*th-bird. A bird which lives on heaths ; 
spec, the Black Grouse, of which the male is the 
Heath-cock and the female the Heath-hen. 

1683-4 IV. Penn Let. to Dk. Ormonde 9 Jan. in Academy 
(1896) 11 Jan. 36/3 Phesants, heath-birds, Pidgeons and 
Patredges, innumerably. 1810 Scott Lady of L. in. xii. 
Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue. 3842 Faber 
Styrian L. 151 A heath-bird that lies on the Cheviot moor. 

Heath-cock. The male of the Heath-bird 
or Black Grouse ( Telrao tetrix), the Blackcock ; 
in N. America, the Canada grouse .and other 
species. 

3590 R. Payne Descr. Irel. (1841) 7 Great store of wild 
Swannes, Cranes. .Heathcocks, Plouers. 1674 Ray Collect. 
Words , Birds 83 The common Heath cock, Black game or 
Grous. 1789 G. White Selborne vL (1853) 26 That was the 
heath-cock or black-game. x8xo Scott Lady of L. i. xxxv. 
Until the heath-cock shrilly crew. 3893 [see Heath-hen]. 

Heathen. (hfBen, -<S’n), a. and sb. Forms: 1 
h&Een, heepen, h&Sen, 2-3 hectfen, hetfen, 2-5 
hopen, 2-6 hethen (3 heaven, heapen, ©pen, 3-4 
hapen, he then©, 4 lie ipen, -in, heypen, heathen, 
haipen, -in, hepyn, -in, heden, -in, 4-5 haythen, 

5 heptin, -on(e, -ynne, 6 Coverd. heithen), 6- 
heathen. [OE. hxtSen — OFris. hethin , •ert, OS. 
hlfiin (MDu., Dit. heiden ), OHG. heidaii (MHG. 
heiden , Ger. heide ), ON. heiQinn (Sw., Da. heden ) ; 
cf. Goth, haiptib Gentile or heathen woman. 

As this word is used in all the Germanic Iangs. in the sense 
'non-Christian, pagan’, which could only have arisen after 
the introduction of Christianity, it is thought probable that, 
like some other terms of Christian origin (e.g. church ), it 
was first used in Gothic, and thence passed to the other 
tribes. This is supported by the use by Ulfilas,in Markvii. 
26, of the fern, form haipnO (V ulg. mulier gentilis , all OE. 
versions hx&eri). The word has generally been assumed to 
be a direct derivative of Gothic haipi , Heath, as if ‘dweller 
on the heath taken as a kind of loose rendering of L. 
pdgdnus (orig. ‘villager, rustic’, later, after Christianity 
became the religion of the towns, while the ancient deities 
were still retained in rural districts, ‘pagan, heathen*). 
But in this there are difficulties chronological and etymo- 
logical, esp. in reference to the form and use of the suffix ; 
and Prof. S. Bugge {Indog. Forsch. V. 378) includes this 
among several words which point to Armenian influence on 
the language of Ulfilas ; he takes haipnd as indicating a masc. 
haipans , which he refers to Armenian hePanos ‘ heathen ’, 
ad. Gr. t9v os ‘nation’, pi, ‘nations, Gentiles, heathens’. 
This would explain the OHG. form heidan , while in OE., 
etc., the suffix was, as in cristen, levelled under the ordinary 
-in, -en, from -in. But even so, the stem-vowel has prob. 
to be explained by assimilation to haipi heath.] 

A- ad/. 1 . Applied to persons or races whose 
Teligion is neither Christian, Jewish, nor Moham- 
medan ; pagan ; Gentile. In earlier, times applied 
also to Mohammedans ; but in modern usage, for 
the most part, restricted to those holding poly- 
theistic beliefs, esp. when uncivilized or uncultured. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 15 He biS geseald haspnum mannum. 
c 3000 JEufkic Horn. I. 20 6 Se getigeda assa and his fola 
SetacniatS twa folc, 1 st is Iudeisc and ha 5 en. __ 3354 O. E. 
C/tron. an. 1137 Nasure hethen men werse ne diden ban hi. 
<zx20o Moral Ode 29s in Trin. Coll. Horn. 229 par becS pe 
ha 5 ene men pe waren la3e-lease. rx 200 Ormin 7286 patt 
hajpenn folic, Kalldisskenn folic, Wass warr off Cristess 
come/ 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 397 Wyllam..an epene kyng 
com to. C1300 Cursor M. 19740 (Edin.) Bape to haipin 
\v.rr. hepen, hepin, heipen] folc and iues. 3340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 5508 Haythen men . . pat never baptem ne right 
trouthe tuke. 3377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 450 A barne. .Til 
it be crystened in crystes name and confermed of ke bisshop, 

It is hethene as to heueneward .. Hethene is to mene after 
heth and vntiled erthe. 'la 1400 Arthur 435 Lat not pe 
hepone Men Destroys pe puple crystien, 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 13 Helena was of the Heathen men taken 
as a Goddesse, the daughter, of Jupiter and Leda. 1627 
Sanderson Scnn. I. 263 Abimelech, an heathen-man, who ( 
had not the knowledge of the true God of heaven to direct 
him. 1708 Swift Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII. 142 Made 1 
familiar to such practices by the heathen priests. 1825 
Scott Talism. vi, I did the heathen Soldan injustice. 
3870 B . Harte Heathen Chinee 17 He went for that heathen 
Chinee. I 

2 . Of things: Pertaining to such persons or races, 
or to their religion and customs. ‘ 

826 Charter of Ecgberht in Cod. Dipl. V. 83 Andlang die 
to 3 em heftenum biriselsum. c 1000 ^Elftuc Horn. I. 98 On 
hceSenum da^um. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 53 pe temple . .of fuse 
heaftene godes. 13. . Sir Beucs (A.) 547 Me 3he solde in to 
hepenlonde. a 1400-50 Alexander 5673 Out of haythen 
Spayn. 3485 Caxton Malory's Arthur rref. 2 In al places 
crysten and hethen. 3662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. u ii. § 1 
Having already shewed a generall defect in the ancient 
Heathen Histories. 1708 Swift Remarks^ ks.^ 1883 VIII. 
118 The same authority .'.may abolish Christianity’, and set 
up the Jewish, Mahometan, and heathen religion. 1722 
"Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 208 Even the Heathen world 
believed that the souls of men survived their bodies. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul { 1883) 3 The victorious enemy of heathen 
philosophy and heathen worship had passed nis boyhood 
amid the heathen surroundings of a philosophic city. 

3 . transf ! Religiously or otherwise on a level 
with heathens. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 22 A 
country of extremes — dukes and chartists, Bishops of 
Durham and naked heathen colliers. 

B. sb. (or adj. used subst.) 

1 . One who holds a religions belief which is nei- 
ther Christian, Jewish,nor Mohammedan ; a pagan. 


c toco Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 26 SoSlice pait wif wms haften 
sirofemsces cynnes. 13.. Coerde L. 6297 He. .slowgh ther 
many a hethene. 1682 Evelyn Diary 24 Jan., The Russian 
• Ambassador . . behav’d bimselfe like a clowne. compared to 
this civil heathen. 1720 Watts Div. Songs vi, That I was 
born of Christian race, And not a Heathen or a Jew. 1727 
Swift Gulliver m. t, I was sorry to find more mercy in an 
heathen than in a brother Christian. 1873 Edith Thompson 
Hist. Eng. iii.§ 1 Though himself a heathen, he [jEthelbert] 
had agreed to allow his wife, as being a Christian, free exer- 
cise of her religion. 

b. The adj. plural, the heathen (cf. the faithful), 
is now collective ; in O.T. = the Gentiles, or people 
who did not worship Jehovah, the God of the Jews. 

c 1000 jElfric Saints' Lives (E. E. T. S.) II. 322 pa ha> 
penan swa dydon. «ii3i OE. C/tron. an. 1x28 Betwenen 
5 a cristene and pa he 5 ene. _ c 3200 Pices 4 Virtues {18E8) 51 
And beuall po haSene mid his leSre menejinges. c 1340 Cur- 
sor M. 21254 (Fairf.) pen come pe heipen wip mikel wrange 

f >at cristen men to pine was prest. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
xxviiifi], 1 O God, y® Heithen are fallen in to thine heretage. 
— lEsdras ii. 7 Scatred abrode amonge the Heithen. 1671 
Milton Samson 1430 And spread his name Great among the 
Heathen round. 3852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxviii, 
It would certainly’ be a greater self-denial to receive heathen 
among us than to send missionaries to them. 

c. The sb. plnral , heathens, is mostly individual. 
2630 Prynne Anti-Annin. 135 Heathens.. want the true 
knowledge of God. X736 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 25 My’ 
brother and I. .went to pay our first visit in America to the 
poor Heathens. 1845 R. Jebb in Encycl. Metrop. II. 692/1 
Among the speculations of the more enlightened heathens 
we find the love of mankind at large highly commended. 
1857 Maurice Ep. St. John iii. 38 Showing y’ou how both 
Heathens and Jews were taught. ^ ... 

2 . transf. One that has no more religion, en- 
lightenment, or culture than a pagan'. 

3818 Scott Rob Roy xv, Puir frightened heathens that 
they are. 1870 DicKf.ns E. Drood viii, My ideas of civility 
were formed among Heathens. 

3 . Applied humorously to persons belonging to 
places bearing the name ‘Heath*, as Blackheath. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 16 Nov. 3/2 Blackheath crossed over with 
a goal to love . . The Oxonians .. got two goals, while the 
Heathens were unable to score. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 15 Jan. 
6/2 Blackheath v. London Scottish .. a victory’ for the 
Heathens. 

C. Cotnb ., as heathen-minded adj. ; heathen-like 
adj. and adv. 

1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 21 Thus prophanelie and 
Heathen-like he writeth. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Ryd- 
berg's Teut.Mythol. J04 Heathen-heroic songs. 1895 Dublin 
Rev. Oct. 318 A society of heathen-minded Humanists. 
Heathen, sb. 2 - ^ Heath-stone : see Heath 5. 
t Heathen-coal. Obs. (See quot. 1697.) 

C1697 Kennett Eiynt. Angl. Lansdowne Ms. 1033 If. 
174/2 At Amblecot in Staffordsh. . . the second measure is 
called Heath or tough-coal : and the 12th or lowe .t of all, 
is called Heathen-coal. " x7« Fellers in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 542 The Heathen-Coal. 17x9 F. Hauksbee Phys. 
Mcch. Exp. Suppl. 319 The Heathen-Coal. 

Heathendom (hrSendam). [OE. hxtSendom = 
MLG. hcidendSm , OHG. heidentuom, Ger. heiden- 
turn, Du. heidendom, ON. heiSinddmr (Siv. he- 
den dam) ; f. Heathen + -doji. The old word ap- 
pears to have died out before 1400 ; in modeni 
use app. formed anew after Christendom. Not in 
Johnson, Todd 3818, "Webster 1828.J 
1 . The belief and practice of the heathen ; = 
Heathenism i. 

c 1000 Last’s o/Edw. 4 - Gulh. § 1 (Schmid) Hi jcciradon 
pxt hi aenne God Iufian woldon, and mlcne hrc 5 endom 
xeorne aweorpan. c izoo Ormin 18855 piss pesstermesse iss 
haeJ>enndom And dwillde inn hsefedd smness. c 1200 Pices 
6- Virtues (1888) 31 Da unwraste ileaue of hasSen-dome. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 35 And dreien cristene men..al!e to 
heaSendom. 1701 J. Law Counc. Trade (1751) 233 Im- 
provement of human society, beyond what it could possibly 
attain to in Heathendom. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xx, 
The many precious souls he hath won from heathendom. 
1867 Freeman Nonn. Cong. (1876) I. iv. 170 Whatever 
traces of heathendom may have cloven to Rolf himself. 

b. transf. The condition of being unenlightened 
and untouched by Christian influences. 

X850 Kingsley Cheap Clothes <$• Nasty in All. Locke (1879) 
p. lxiii, He trims his paletots, and adorns his legs, with the 
flesh of men and the skins of women, with degradation, 
pestilence, heathendom, and despair. 

2 . The domain of realm of the heathen ; heathen 
people collectively ; the heathen world.. 

1860 Trench Semt. Westm. Abb. ix. 96 Thick darkness 
rested over the whole of heathendom. 1861 E. Gaskcll 
Boyle Lect. 32 The mighty work of subjugating all heathen- 
dom to the faith of the crucified NazaYene. 

Heatheness, rare. [f. Heathen *f* -ess.J 
A female heathen, a heathen woman. 

1876 Contemp. Rev. XXVII. 962 The proud heatheness 
humbly submitted to baptism. 

Heathenesse (brftene^s). arch. Forms: 1 
h£ffe(n)nes, -nys, 3 hmtfenesse, hepinesse, 
3-5 Bepen-, hethenesse, -es, -iase, -ues, c c., 

6 heathennesso, heath-, hoythuesso, 9 

heathenesse, -(n)ess. [OE. hc&ennes, *W • 
hxden Heathen + -ness. From yearly ante 
one of the two sis was generally omitted, so that 
the word was sometimes treated as ann ogpns 
such words of French origin as uoolesse, } J 
1 . The quality or condition of being heathen, 
the belief ind practice of the heathen; heathemsm. 
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HEATHER-BELL. 


c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. ill. xxii. [xxx.] (1890) 23° He to 
haoenisse [v.r. hzeSennysse] wzes gehwyrfed. c 1205 Lav. 
29388 And forsaken godes maesse, and luuien hseSenesse. 
1388 Wyclif i Citron . xxii. 2 Alle comxersis fro hethenesse 
to the lawe of Israel, c 1430 Life St. Kath . (1884) 35 Aftur 
I had leyde be-syde me "^e errour of hethenesse. 1540 
Hyrde tr. fives' Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Bb v, When we 
couple.. Paganisme and heathennesse, unto Christianitie: 
and the devill to God. 1581 Marbeck Bk. Notes 627 Then 
shall the vnfruitfull, rough and woodye heathnesse. . bee 
toumed vnto the religion of Christes congregation _ or 
Church. 1848 Lytton Harold 1. i. Merriments, savouring 
of heathenesse. 

2. Heathendom, the heathen world ; the lands 
outside Christendom, including, in Middle English, 
Mohammedan lands. 

CX205 Lay. 16631 pe wes in ba:5enesse king of muchele 
mahte. 1207 R. Glouc. (1724) 480 Saladin nom the holt 
croys, & to hethenesse it ber. a 1300 Cursor M. 2102 Asie 
..espe best, for par in es Bath haly land _ and hethyennes. 
CX380 Sir Feruvtb . 2187 In al hepenis ys no Sarsp 
wikkeder pan is he. 1480 Caxton Citron . Eng. ccxxxviii. 
263 His fame.. sprang so ferre that it come in to hethnes 
and barbarye. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 1 1 . 161 Divers provinces 
of Christendome and of Heathenesse. 1828 Blackiv. Mag. 
399 The event was not such as could bear trumpeting in 
Heathenesse. 

f Hea^henhede. Ohs. [See Hede, -head.] 

= Heathendom 2. 

<11300 Cursor 7024 (Cott.) Kinges four of haithen-hede. 
Ibid. 19S64 (G 5 tL) pe mete pai ete in haipen-hede. 

f Hea-tlionliood, -hode. Obs. [See -hood.] 

= Heathendom i. 

c 1275 Serving Christ 38 in O. E. Misc. 91 Al pes world is 
bi-hefed myd hepene-hode. 

f Heathenic, a. and sb. Obs. In 6 heathnick, 

7 hethnike. Var. of Ethnic assimilated to 
heathen. So + Heatknical a. = Ethnical. 

XS54 Hoofer in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. xxvii. 
78 The sword of the neathnicks and gentils. 1583 Stubbes 
Altai. Abus. L (1879) 177 Beare baiting and other exercyses 
..These Hethnicall exercyses vpon the Sabaoth day. Ibid. 
185 More then Hethnicall impieties. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
ix. 397 Whose presence to me after so long a sight of 
Hetnnike strangers was exceeding comfortable. 

Heathenish (hrffenij), a. Also 6 heathnish, 
(otnyske). [OE. h&tienisc = OHG. hetdanisc , 
-iitisc (G. heidtiisch ), ON. he tines hr (S\v. hednisk , 
Da. hedensk). In modern use prob. a new forma- 
tion : see -ish.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the heathen. Now rare. 
£893 K. Alfred Oros. lit. Hi. § 1 Him man worhte 
anfiteatra, past mon mehte pone ha:Seniscan pieman pxrinne 
don. X550 Bale Image Both Ch. Biij, All her hethnyshe 
ceremonyes, superstitions, and sorceryes. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. lxxviii. § 2 The most eminent part both of 
Heathenish and Jewish seruice did consist in sacrifice. X677 
Hale Prim. Ong. Man. it. v. 167 The various Denomina- 
tions of those Heathenish Deities. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 
II. 47s The heathenish temples. 

+ 2. = Heathen a. 1 . [Cf. Jewish.] Obs . 

*535 Coverdale i Kings Contents, Salomon displeaseth 
God with the loue of Heythenysh wemen. 1581 J. Bell 
H addon's A nsiv. Osor. g2 b. All nations and people, as well 
Heathenishe, as the Jewes also themselves. <1 1652 J. Smith 
Set. Vise. vi. 207 The heathenish philosopher Plutarch. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C’tess Bristol (1887) I. 
239 She_ was too good a Christian to kill herself, as that 
heathenish Roman did. [1882-3 Schaff Encyel. Relig. 
Ktur.ul. III. 1941 A heathenish slave bought of a heathen.] 
3 . transf. andyfg. a. Heathen-like; unchristian, 
uncivilized, barbarous ; unworthy of a Christian, 
b. colloq . Abominable, disgusting, offensive, 

* beastly \ (Cf. Christian sb. 3.) 

*593 Nashe Harvey- Greene Tractates Wks. (Grosart) II. 
206 O Heathenish and Pagan Hexamiters. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. v. ii. 313 Most Heathenish, and most grosse. c 1700 
T. Browne in Four C. Eng. Lett. 147 Tobacca, though it 
be a heathenish weed. 1718 Freethinker No. 3 r 1, I may 
not appear a strange, heathenish Creature to the Ladies. 
1850 Miss Cary Country Life (1876) 218 It was heathenish 
in the 1 mowers to laugh. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (186S) 39 
That’s a heathenish, Brutus-like sort of thing. 1882 Mrs. 
Pitman Mission L. Greece Pal. 251 The heathenish noises 
I now hear from a garden near by us. 

Hea-thenishly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] i n a 
heathen, unchristian, pagan, or barbarous manner. 

X561 Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. (T573) 84 A thousand 
yeares after the incarnation of Christ, the Byshops began 
to defile the Lordes supper . . too heathenishly. 1580 Ord. 
of Prayer in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 574 The Sabbath 
days and holy days . . spent full heathen is nly, in taveming, 
tippling [etc.]. x6xx Beaum. & Fl. King $ no K. i. i, ’Tis 
heathenishly done of 'em in my conscience. 1749 Fielding 
Torn Jones vit. xv. He was heathenishly inclined to believe 
in, or to worship the goddess Nemesis. 1836 Chainb. Jml. 
24 Dec. 383 The burial place of the royal family heathen- 
ishly styled the * Pantheon '. 

Eca'tlienishness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Heathenish qualityor condition ; barbarity. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 16 Horrible was the 
heathnishnesse, when the land that was given for an heri- 
tage to God's people did foster ungodly and wicked in- 
habiters. 1633 Prynne 2 nd Pt. Histrio-M. iv. !. (R.), The 
obscenity . . heathenishnesse, and prophanenesse of most 
play-bookes. 1880 Miss Bird 7 <j/<i« 1 . 135 Singing.. which 
sounds like the very essence of heathenish ness. 
HeatbeMism (hPSeniz’m). [See -issr.] 

1. The religious or moral system of heathens ; 
heathen practice or belief; paganism. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. xiv. § 9 The heresy of the 
Anthropomorphites . . and the opinion of Epicurus, answer- 


able to the same in heathenism, who supposed the gods to 
be in human shape. 1645 Milton Tctrach . (1851) 152 H 
we be not lesse zealous in our Christianity, then Plato was 
in his heathenism. 1707 Curios, in Husb. <5- Gard. Pref. 

6 A Relick of Heathenism, a 17x9 Addison Chr. Relig. 

§ 5. 8 (Seager) He brought over multitudes both from heresy 
and heathenism. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cotiq. (1876) I. App. 
650 The whole. .Country relapsed into heathenism. 

b. With a and fl. A heathen belief or charac- 
teristic. 

1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 202 Cast out as a dead 
heathenism, i860 Emerson Cond. Life , Worship Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 397 Witness the heathenisms m Christianity. 

2. transf. Unchristian state of things; heathenish 
condition ; unchristian degradation or barbarism. 

1742 Fielding J. An dr civs (L.), Ay, there is nothing but 
heathenism to be learned from plays. 1895 Miss Montresor 
Into Higlnvays Hedges lit. ii. (ed. 4) 302 Fitting orna- 
ments for the * heathenism ' of luxury. Plod. The practical 
heathenism of our great cities. 

f Hea*thenist. Obs . [f. Heathen + -ist.] 
One holding or supporting heathenism. 

1551 Abp. Browne Serin, in Harl. Misc. V. 567. These 
sorts will turn themselves into several Forms; with the 
Heathen a Heathenist; with Atheists, an Atheist; with the 
Jews, a Jew. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 21 Could the Heathen- 
lsts finde these vses, of these. .Mighty Corporall Creatures. 

Heathenize, [f- Heathen +-ize.] 

1. Irans. To render heathen or heathenish. 

x68x H. More Exp. Dan. in. 74 Endeavouring to 
Heathenize the People of God again. 1827 Hare Guesses 
(1850) 84 Till very lately we sent out our colonists, not so 
muen to christianize the Heathens, as to be heathenized by 
them. 

2. intr. To practise heathenism; to become 
heathen or heathenish. 

1769 [see below]. 1850 S. R. Maitland Encvin (ed. 2) 174 
The Christians, instead of judaizing, began to heathenize. 
x86x Trench Sey. Ch. Asia 74 These.. do not judaize but 
heathenize, seeking to throw off every yoke. 

Hence Heathenized ppl . a. ; Heathenizing 1 
vbl . sb. and ffl. a. 

1769 W. Jones (of Nayland) Wks. (1810) I. 203 By the 
proud Arian or the heathenizing moralist. 1856 Miss Wink- 
worth Tattler's ■ Life <5 • Serm. (1857) 75 To combat the 
heathenizing philosophers of Christendom. 1857-8 Sears 
A than. \ ii. 64 A heathenized Christianity. 1893 E. Bel- 
lasis Mem. Serjt. Bellasis 157 The result., must be the 
heathenizing of the rising generation. 

+ Heaijhenly, a. Obs. [f. Heathen + -ly k 
Cf. OHG. heidanlih, MHG. heidenlieh .] Heathen- 
like, heathenish, heathen. 

1415 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcasttezx Fro cristen folk to 
hethenly couyne. 1579 Lyly Eupltucs (Arb.) 176 Which 
hath made me.. of an heathenly Pagan a heauenly Pro- 
testaht. 1591 Horsey Tray. (Hakl. Soc.) xs8The manner., 
of this mariage was so streinge and heathenly. 
Hea-fchenly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] After 
the manner of the heathen ; barbarously. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Place, xv. 2 Do thou not so feersly and 
heithenly. — Gal. ii. 14 If thou, sithen thou ert a Jew, 
lyuest hethenli [1388 hethenlich] and not Jewly. 1579 J- 
Jones Preserv. Bodie $ Soule r. xxxix. 87 Them that teach 
with the desperate and damnable Turkes, or that do beleeue 
as his Ienesaries are instructed al too Heathenly. 1776 W. 
C. Combe Diaboliad 6 note. Mercury . . is (Heathenly 
speaking) the presiding Genius of rogues, sharpers, &c. 

Heathenness : see Heathenesse. 

•f Hea*thenous, a. Obs. rare — l . Heathen. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 715 That huge Heathen- 
ous Tract of the unknowne South Continent. 

Heathenry (hrSenri). [f. Heathen + -ry.] 

1. Heathen belief, practice, or custom ; heathen 
character or quality ; heathenism. 

1577-87 Holinshf.d Citron. II. 28/1 In conuerting the 
Hand from heathenrie to christianitie. 1583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. 1. (1879) 144 It is all one, as if they had said, bawdrie, 
hethenrie, paganrie. 1856 T. A. Trollope Girlh. Cath. de 
Med. aii. 46 Aghast on his arrival in Rome at the utter 
heathenry around him. 1868 Contentp. Rev. VIII. 366 
Some of our brilliant imitators of Greek poetry seem to 
pursue it mainly for its heathenry. 

2. Heathen people. (Cf. Irishryl) 

<11890 R. F. Burton in Lady Burton Life (1893) I- 292 
My Goanese boys, being * Christians’ .. will not feed with 
the heathenry. 

+ Hea*thenship. Obs. or arch. [OE. hxPen- 
scife ; f. Heathen + -ship.] 

1. Heathenism, heathendom. 

a xooo O. E. Citron, an. 634 For heSenscipe h e hi 
drugon. cxooo zElfric Horn. II. 504 Martinus .. awende 
his moder of manfullum hieSenscipe. c 1205 Lay. 121 14 And 
summeheogodd wifrsoken and to haSenescipe token. Ibid. 
14862 Hfingestes la^en .. and his hs3ene-scipe hae he hider 
brohte. [1832 Thorpe tr. Caedmon's Par. 229 And would 
not swerve from the Lord of hosts., into heathenship.] 

2. Gentilism ; uncircumcision, rare literalism. 
*535 Coverdale _x Cor. vii. 18 Yf eny man be called beynge 

Circumcysed let him take no Heythenshippe vpon him. Yf 
eny man be called in the Heythenshippe let him not be cir- 
cumcysed. 

t Hea-fclieny, a. Obs. rare. [f. Heathen sb. 
+ -Y.] Heathen, heathenish. 

X5S0 Sidney Ps. x. ix, Who hast the heatb'ney folk 
destroy’d From out Thy land. 

Heather (hctSai). Forms : 4, 6 hathir, 5 
had(d)yr, C haddir, hedder, 6-7 hadder, d-S 
bather, 8 hether, 8 - heather. [Of uncertain 
origin: commonly viewed as related to heath ; but 
the form heather appears first in iSth c., and the 


earlier hadder seems on several grounds to dis- 
countenance such a derivation. The word ap- 
pears to have been originally confined to Scotland 
(with the contiguous part of the English Border) ; 
the northern Engl, equivalent, as in Yorkshire, etc., 
being/r'ny, from Norse. The worAhealh, ontheother 
hand, seems to be native only in Southern and Mid- 
land counties, and never to have been applied to the 
Yorkshire or Scottish ‘moors’ ; it is 'only in com- 
paratively recent times that the southern English 
heath and the Sc. hadder , hedder , have been asso- 
ciated, and the spelling heather thence introduced. 
On the analogy of adder , bladder , ladder, now in 
Sc. It her, blither, llthcr, and of Eng .feather, toge- 
ther, weather, we should expect heather to go back 
through hedder, hadder, to a type /redder oshaddrel) 
1. The Scotch name, now in general use, for the 
native species of the Linntean genus Erica, called 
in the north of England, Ling ; especially E. (now 
Calluna ) vulgaris r Common Heather, and E. 
citterea. Fine-leaved Heath or Lesser Bell-heather. 

Some recent botanical writers have essayed to limit the 
originally local names heath , ling , heather , to different 
species; but each of these names is, in its own locality^ 
applied to all the species there found, and pre-eminent lyjo 
that locally most abundant. On the Yorkshire and Scottish 
moors, the most abundant is E. vulgaris , which is therefore 
the 1 Common Ling ' of the one; the * Common Heather’ of 
the other. _ But in other localities, esp : in the south-west, 
E. ciiterea is the prevalent species, and is there the * Com- 
mon Heath \ Scottish distinctions are Dog-heather, Hi- 
heather (E. vulgaris), Carlin /:., Sh e-heat her (E. ciiterea). 

*335 Compotns Procnratoris de Norhatn (Durham Trea- 
sury MS.), In strauueet hathir emptispro cooperturadomus 
mofendini. £*1470 Henry Wallace v. 300 In heich haddyr 
Wallace and thai can twyn. Ibid. xi. 898 Hadyr and hay 
bond apon flakys fast. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems. Ixvl. 86 
Greit abbais grayth I nill to gather, Bot ane kirk scant 
coverit with hadder. 1548 Hather [see Heath 2 b]. 1572 

Satir. Poems Reform, xxxii. 19 With Peittis, with Turuis, 
and mony turse of Hedder. ^ 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xvi. 678 
Heath, Hather, and Lyng is called in high and base AJ- 
maigne, Heyden. 1607 Norden Surv. Dial. (N.), Heath is 
the generall or common name, whereof there is one kind, 
called father, the other ling. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. in. 
ii. vi. i. (1651) 546 Those Indian Brachmanni. .lay upon the 
ground covered with skins, as the Redshanks do on Hadder. 
1633 Hart Diet Diseased 1. xxvii. 126 In the Northerne .. 

E laces of this Island.. They dry their malt with ling, or 
eath, called there hadder. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 135 
Hadder , Heath or Ling. 1725 Bradley Font. Diet. s. v. 
Plague , They are to give them Hather or Hadder to eat. 
£ 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. xiii. (1754) I. 297 The Surface 
of the Ground is all over Heath, or, as they call it , Heather 
1866 Treas. Bot. 199/1 Calluna. The true ‘Heather’ of 
Scotland, called also Ling and Common Heath. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule 3 Set amid the browns and greens of the heather. 

b. phr. To set the heather on Jire : to make a 
disturbance. To take to the heather : to become 
an outlaw or bandit. 

x8i8 Scott RobRoyxxxv, It’s partly that whilk has set 
the heather on fire. 1896 Westm. Gas. 28 July 1/3 A 
woman., informed against the murderer, who at once ‘took 
to the heather’. 

2. Applied with distinctive additions to other 
plants. 

Himalayan Heather, Andromeda fastigiata (Miller, 
1884); Monox Heather, the Crowberry; Silver or 
Sponge Heather, the moss Polytrichum commune. 
(Britten S^Holl. Plani-n.) 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. Of, pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, or made from heather, as heather-ale , 
-bed, -beer,' -besom, -bloom, - blossom , -brae, -brake, 
-Irtish, -cozu (Cow sb.-), - honey \ -knoll, -land, - roof 
-top, - tuft , -7 vine. b. Of the colour or ap- 
pearance of heather ; applied to fabrics, etc., 
of a mixed or speckled hue thought to resemble 
that of heather, as heather-mixture, -stockings, 
-suit, -tweed, -wool. c. heather-clad, -covered, 
-mixed, - sweet adjs. d. heather-cat, a cat living 
wild and roaming among the heather ; hence fig- 
applied to a person ; heather-grass - heath-grass, 
Triodia decumbens; heather-owl, the Short-eared 
Owl, As to accipitrinus. 

1820 Scott Monast. xxv. Halbert Glendinning. .expressed 
himself unwilling to take any liquor stronger than the 
^heather ale, which was at that time frequently used at 
meals. X724 Ramsay Gentl. She flu 11. i, And skulk in 
hidings on the ’’heather braes. 1855 Kingsley Heroes, 
Theseus t. 196 Beneath whose shade grew, .purple ’’heather- 
bushes. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xvi. J53 He’s here and 
awa ; here to-day and gone to morrow ; a fair *heather-cat. 
1895 Crockett Plot of Moss Hags xvi, That daft heather- 
cat of a cousin of mine. x886 G. Allen Plaiinte's Sake ii* 
12 To climb the *heather-c!ad hill. 1818 Scorr Br. Laimn. 
xxix, What good can the poor bird do. .except pine and die 
in the first ^heather-cow or whin-bush she can crawl into 1 
X863K1NGSLEY Water Bab. (1879) 146 He. .smelt., the wafts 
of *heather honey off the grouse moor. X863 J. G. Baker 
N. Yorkslu 181 A considerable extent of the surface yet 
remains as *heatherland. 1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest 
Wotnan.xxvi, He changed his 1 ‘heather-mixture ' for clothes 
more suitable to Piccadilly. 18x9 Rees Cycl. s.v., ‘Heather- 
toofs are frequently met with in the district of Cowal. 1876 
Mrs. Alexander y/£r Dearest Foe I. 278 Tom entered, in 
a bright purple-tinted “heather suit’. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronan's it, A head like a *heather-tap. 
Heather-bell. a. A name given to Erica 
tetralix (or spec, to its blossom), and sometimes 
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HEAVE. 


HEATHEB-BLEAT. 

also to E. cinerea. (In quot. 1735 app. = Heath- 
BELl 2.) 

2725 Ramsay Genii. Skef/t. n. iv, Blue heather-bells 
Bloom’d bonny on moorland. 1785 Burks To W. Simpson 
56 Her moors red-brown wi‘ heather bells. 2808 Scott 
Marm. 1. Introd. 18 Away hath passed the heather-bell, 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath-fell. 

Hea’ther-'bleat. Sc. [Perversion, after hea- 
ther , of the OE, name hxfer-bl&te, goat-bleater, f. 
/infer goat + blktan to bleat : from the noise which 
it makes in flight, associated in many languages 
with the bleating of a goat (Newton, Diet. Birds 
885 ; Swainson, Prov. Name Birds 192). So Ger. 
himmdziege, Fr. chevre-volantc, Gaelic meannan- 
adhair air-kid, gabhair-adhair sky- or air*goat, 
etc.] The Snipe. 

[c xooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 116/41 Bicoca , 
hreferbliete, uel pur. Ibid. 260/3. c xo S° Ags. Gloss, ibid. 
361/17 Bngiunt, hffiferblffite.l 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. 
Encycl., Heaiher-blcet, the mire snipe. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders xxxvi, The snipe (which is called the heather- 
bleat), . Ibid., Farther off a heatherbleat whinnied. 

Hea - tlier-blea:ter. A’, and north, dial. Also 
-blut(t)er, -blulter, -blooter ; corrapted earn- 
Heater, hammer-bleat, -er. [as ptec., with second 
element conformed to agent-nouns in -EB.] = prec. 

a 1617 Burel Pilgremer in Watson Collect. (1706) 11. 27 
(Jam.) The Hobie and the Hedderbluter. 1791 Statist, 
Acc. Scotl., Ayrsh. II. 72 (Jam.) A bird, which the people 
here call a hether blulter. 1820 Scott Mcmast. iv, What 
saw she in the bog, then .. forby moor-cocks and heather- 
blutters ? 1893 Northumbld . Gloss.-, H cather-blea ter ..It is 
also called viire-bleater and gutter-snipe. 

Heathered (he’Sfoid), a . [f. Heather + -ed 2 .] 

Covered with heather. 

1831 J. Wilson in Blackw . Mag. XXIX. 319 A treeless 
but high-heathered rock. 1849 Aytoun Lays, Island 0/ 
Scots xi, Scotland’s high and heathered hills. 1884 Q- 
Victoria More Leaves 133 A lovely drive with pink heathered 
hills to the right. 

Heathery (hf-Jeri), sb. [f. Heath + -eky : cf. 
finery, fernery .] A collection of heaths; a place 
in which heaths are grown. 

1804 H. C. Andrews {title) The Heathery, or Monograph 
of the Genus Erica. 1849 Beck's Florist 10 , 1 know from 
experience that Heaths will thrive as well in a greenhouse 
..as they would do in a heathery. 1850 Ibid. Feb. 33 A 
skilful disposition of the plants in the Heathery. 

Heathery (he-ffari), a. Also 6 hadrie. [f. 
Heather + -y.] Covered with or abounding in 
heather ; of the nature or appearance of heather. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 340 In craig and cleuche,and 
mony hadrie hill. 17x0 Earl Ckomertie in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 296 The Surface is covered with a heathy, and (as 
they call it) a heathery Scurf. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 
152 Flowers that strangers seem Amid the heathery wild. 
1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. i. ii, The antlered monarch of the 
waste Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 

Hence Hea'theriness. 

1862 Shirley Nugx Crit. 1. 67 The romance of the moor 
has been recently disturbed, and even the gor-cock has 
begun to lose the old racy heatheriness. 

Hea*tli-hen. a. The female of the Heath- 
cock ; the Grey-hen. b. Applied in N. America 
to species of grouse. 

1591 Shutlleworth /tcc.(Chetham Soc.)66 A lade of Alex- 
ander Bradshawes w ch broughte hetbe henes iiijt/. *670 D. 
Denton Descr. New York{ 1845) 5 Wild Fowl there is great 
store of, as Turkies, Heath-Hens, Quails. 1728-46 Thom- 
son Spring 6oq O’er the trackless waste The heath-hen 
flutters. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds, Heath-cock and Heath- 
hen, originally names by which.. the Black-cock and Grey- 
hen were called; but on the North American continent., 
applied to one or more species of grouse. 

Hea'tbless, a. rare. [f. Heath + -less.] De- 
void of heath. 

1604 J . Grah ame Sabbath 247 There on the heathless moss 
outstretch'd he broods. 

Heathnick, -ieal : see Heathenic. 
Heath-pea (htppf), AlsoS -pease. Atuberous- 
rooted leguminous plant, Lathyrus macrorrhizus 
( Orobus tuberosus) i called also Carmele. Also 

H e ath-p e as elin g . 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Heath-pease , or Wood-pease , a 
kind of wild Pease. 1755 Johnson, Heath-peas , a species 
of bitter Vetch. x8oo Garnett Tour Scotl. I. 337 The 
Orobus tuberosusj or heath-peasling. 1808 Med. Jml. XIX. 
77 Heath yeasehng. .The roots, when boiled, are savoury 
and nutritious. 1863 Prior Plant-n., Heath-pea. 

Hea*th“ponlt. Also -polt,-powt. = Heath- 
bird ; more spec, the female or young. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Omith., The Merlin.. They fly also 
Heath-pouts with it. 1687 Lord. Gas. No. 2263/4 It is His 
Majesties Will and Pleasure, That no Person do . . presume 
to Hawk at any Heath-Poult, in any year before the 20th 
day of July. 1825 Sporting Mag. XVI. 422 [He] had the 
good fortune., to get 16 shots at heath-poults, or black game. 
1884 Jefferies Red Deer ii. 33 Heath-poults, the female of 
black game, fly like a great partridge. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
4 Oct. 5/1 The young heath-poults are at first extremely 
tender creatures. 

Heath. wort (hrpwmt). Lindley’s name for 
a plant of the Nat. Ord. Ericacex. Also aitrib. 

1847 hi Craig. 1866 Treas. Bot. 461/1 Shrubby plants be- 
longing to the heathwort order. 

Heathy (hf-pi), a. Also 5 hethy. [f. Heath 

+ -Y.J Abounding in or covered with heath ; of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of heath ; heathery. 
<*2450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) zx The tawney colour 


for those waters that ben hethy or morysshe. 1543 Brink* 
low CompL iv. Bvj, Such heathy, woddy and moon’ 
ground, as is vnfrutefull for come or pasture. 1667 Phil . 
Trdns. II. 525 It is Heathy, Ferny and Furzy. 1809 
Shelley Zastrozzi iv. Pr. Whs. 1888 1 . 18 The wild berries 
which grew amid the heathy shrubs. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 
ii, An illimitable prospect of heathy undulations. 
Heating (hrtiq), vbl. sb. [f. Heat T/. + -ING 1 .] 
The action of the verb Heat ; imparting of heat, 
warming ; becoming hot ; teckti. ‘ in the iron and 
steel industry, Getting the steel hot for rolling' 

( Labour Comm. Gloss. 1892). 

1398 Trevisa Barih. De P. R. vii. xlix. (1495) 263 Bath- 
ynges and heetynges whyche dyssolue and departe and 
melte the matere. x$45 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 115 Well 
seasoned . . \vyth betynges and tillery nges. 2592 Shaks. Ven. 
$ Ad. 742 Sickness, whose attaint Disorder breeds by heat- 
ing of the blood. 16 65 R. Hooke Microgr. 37 A gradual 
heating and cooling does anneal or reduce the parts of Glass 
to a texture that is more loose. 2858 Greener Gunnery 
175 The loss of strength by heating or softening. 1884 
S. P. Thompson Dynavio-Elcctr. MacJt. 105 There is 
another cause of heating in field-magnet cores. 

b. atlrib. and Comb ., as heating apparatus, ap- 
pliance, power, stove\ heating furnace (see quot.) ; 
heating pan, a pan in which substances are warmed 
in varions manufacturing processes. 

x6ix Cotgr., Chaujfagc, . . heating stuffe, or stuffe to heat 
with. ^ x8u A. T. Thomson Lond.Disp. Ji8j 8) p. xxxviii, 
Chemical effects .. independent of its heating power. 1860 
Tyndall Glac. it. ii. 240 Beyond the red.. we have rays 
possessing h high heatingpower. x86x W. Fairbairn Mills 
I. 270 Feed-water Heating Apparatus. x88x Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Heating-furnace , the furnace in which 
blooms or piles are heated before hammering or rolling. 

Heaidng, ppl. a. [f. Heat v. + -ING l.] That 
heats or makes hot, in various senses. 

2591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Caluroso , hot, heating. 2602 
Holland Pliny II. Table, Heating medicines. 2732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 258 Truffles, .are heating. 2812 
L. Hunt in Examiner 7 Dec. 771/x To have .. his warmth 
in an argument traced to a heating diet. 

b. Heating surface , the total surface of a steam 
boiler, exposed on one side to the fire, on the other 
to water; the fire-surface : see quots. Healing-tube , 
a water tube in a boiler surrounded by flame. 

2854 Ronalds & Richardson Cheat . Technol. (ed. 2) I. 
259 The grate is large in proportion to the consumption of 
fuel, as well as the heating surface. 1862 \V, Fairbairn 
Mills I. 261 The efficient heating surface is obtained by 
deducting from the total heating surface one-half the area of 
vertical portions, and one-half the area of horizontal cylin- 
drical flues. 1894 Times 23 July 6/4 Boilers, which have 
an aggregate heating surface of 7,890 square feet, with 
a grate area of 189. 

Hence Hea*tingly adv. y in a heating manner. 

2 668 Wilkins Real Char. 303 Heatingly. Illuminatingly. 

Heatless (hr ties), a. rare. [f. Heat sb. + 
-less.] Destitute of heat. 

2596 Willobie Avisa (1880) 254 This Not-seene Nimph, 
this heatlesse fire. 1664 Dryden Rival Ladies v. in. The 
heatless Beams of a departing Sun. 1680 J. Chamberlaine 
Birth Christ 3 My Wife is likewise known. Through heat- 
less age, past hopes to have a Son. 2887 T. Hardy Wood- 
landers III. xii. 243 Bright but heatless sun. 

Heat-spot. a. A red spot on the skin, a freckle, 
b. Physiol. A spot or point of the skin at which 
the sensation of heat can be produced. 

2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 479 The blushing 
halo by which they are surrounded, is popularly called a 
heat-spot. 2887 G. T. Ladd Physiol. Psychol xiii. 315 
The sense of locality connected with the cold-spots is about 
twice as fine.. as that connected with the heat-spots. 

Heat-wave. a- A wave of radiant heat ; one 
of those vibrations of the ether that produce heating 
effects ; see Heat sb. 2b. b. A * wave' or access 
of excessive heat in the atmosphere, esp. when re- 
garded as passing from one place to another. 

1878 T. Fiske in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 35 The sum- 
total of motion is ever the same, but its distribution into 
heat-waves, light-waves, nerve-waves, &c., varies. 1893 
R. S. Ball In the High Heavens x\\, {heading) The * Heat 
Wave 1 of 1892. Ibid. The culmination of what had been 
somewhat absurdly designated ‘the great heat-wave*. .The 
so-called heat-wave then seems to have travelled eastward. 
Heaume (hffiun), Obs. or arch. [a. F. heaume 
(ham) OF. heltne : see Helm jA 1 ] A massive 
helmet, reaching down to the shoulders, worn in 
the 1 2th and 13th centuries, sometimes over a 
smaller close-fitting one. 

2572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 122 Whiche of heraltes is 
proprely called blazon, heawme, and timbre. 2620 Guilum 
Heraldry vi. v. (1660) 394. 1706 Philufs (ed. Kersey), 
Hcaulme or Heaume , a Term in Heraldry for an Helmet 
or Head-piece. 2834 Planche Brit. Costume 186 The great j 
crested helmet or heaume was now [temp. Hen. V] only 
worn for the tournament. 2858 Morris Near Avalon Poems I 
239 Their heaumes are on, whereby, half blind, They pass 
by many sights. 

Heatito-(hfi gta) , before a vowel heaut-,comb. 
form of Gr. iavrov of oneself, used occas. instead of 
the more common Acto- : as in Heauta’ndrous 
a. [Gr. avbp-l av-qp man] (see quot.). Heaurfo- 
mo'rphism [Gr. pop^pq form] = Automorphism. 
Heauto'phany* [Gr. -<pavta, f. fjnxtvcti' to show], 
self-manifestation. Keaurfophonics [Gr. <p^yq 
soundj = Autophony. 

1837 r F. Palmer in 7 * Hunters Wks. IV. 35 note. 
Three kinds of hermaphroditism. First, the cryptandrous 


. .Second, the *heautandrous, in which the male organs are 
developed, but so disposed as to fecundate the ova of the 
same individual. 2870 Rollestoh Anim. Life 248 The act 
of self impregnation observable in these heautandrous 
hermaphrodites. 1886 Sully Handbk. Psychol *Heauto- 
morphism, in default of science, is ever the first resource of 
explanation ; i. e. we judge of others by ourselves, a 2834 
Coleridge Notes Eng. Divines (1853) 1 * 257 If there be 
one other subject graced byjhe same total *heautophany, 
it is in the pouring forth of nis [Jeremy Taylor's] profound 
common sense on the ways and weaknesses of men. 

Heave (b*v), V. Pa. t. and pple. heaved 
(hfvd), hove (hoov). Forms; 3 hobbnn, heeb- 
ban, 2-4 hebbe(n, 3-5 hefe(n, 3-6 heve(n, 6- 
heave; also 3 beoven, (yjdpru. sing. fnd. hefft, 
hefleS), 4 hoove. 5 hefl(e, 5-6 Sc. and north. 
heive, 6 Sc. heif. Pa. t. and pple. : see below. 
[A Com. Teutonic strong vb. : OE. hfbban (hfffl), 
hif, hafen ( hiefen ) = OFris. heva, hSf, heven ( hevet ), 
OS. hibbian {h(fftaii), hof ( httof ), haban (MLG. 
heven, hov, hafen, LG. hefen, heffen, htf, hafen, 
MDu. heffen, hoef (Jtief, hue/), gehaven, geheven, 
D11. heffen, hief, geheven), OHG. heffen 
huob, haban ( hapan ) (MHG. heben (heven, hefen), 
httof, huoben, ge/iabett, also hebtc, gehebt, mod.G. 
heben, hob, gehoben), ON. hefja, hif hafenn (Sw. 
hcifva, hof, hcifwen, and hcifde, hafd, Da. hove, 
Inevde, hxvd), Goth, hafjetn, hif, hafans OTeut. 
*hafjan, hof (pi. hbtun), hatano-, corresp. to L. 
capere, capio, to take. Originally belonging to the 
same ablaut-series as shake, shave, but snbseq. 
affected by many changes. The present stem hafj- 
had orig. a formative j (=L. -i- in eo.p-i-o), which 
caused umlaut of the stem vowel, giving OE. (, 
ME. e, lengthened by position to l, ea. The 
WGer. gemination of fj, giving lb in OS. and OE., 
affected all parts of the present stem, exc. 2nd and 
3rd sing. pres. Ind. and sing. Imp., giving hfbbe, 
h^bbatS, hfbban, hfbbende, beside /iffest, hffep, h{fe. 
In ME. the bb forms were retained (in the south) 
till 14th c., but were at length everywhere reduced 
by levelling to f (later v). The pa. t. hof came 
down as hove ; but in ME. this was largely dis- 
placed by a type hxf, heaf, hif, hive, and another 
haf, have, both of which survived till 15th c. The 
OE. pa. pple. hafen was by the 12th c. abandoned 
for hofen (later haven, heme), 'm'StO from the pa. t.; 
there are also traces of heven (cf. OFris. and Du.). 
But, beside these strong inflexions, there appeared 
also in late OE. (as in some of the other langs.) 
weak inflexions hefde, hefod ; these gained ground 
in ME., and esp. in mod.Eng., in which heaved is 
now the general form, though hove remains in 
certain uses. The original sense, as evidenced by 
various derivatives, as well as l>y L. capire, was 
‘ take ’, whence, through * take up came that of 
‘ lift, raise ’, already developed in Cpm. Tent. 

The close correspondence to Latin is seen in comparing 
capio, cap is, cap it , capiunt with OTeut. *hafjd, haps, 
hafip , hnfjanh, OLG. hebbiu, Itetis , hetift, hebbiati, OE. 
h^bbe, h{fes{f), Jt£fep , hfbbaS. Since heave is thus certainly 
cognate with capere, it must be originally quite distinct 
from have, if the latter is = L. habere. The two verbs 
however come close together in various forms in most of 
the langs., and their deriyatives bave probably influenced 
each other, so that it is difficult in some instances to know 
whether these belong to hafjan ‘ heave* or hdten ‘have*.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 


1. Present tense stem (with consonant-exchange), 
a. Beowulf (Z.) 655 Ic hond and rond hebban imhte. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 290 Uorte'hebben up hire breo uingres. 
2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 17 pat an o^er’hit scholde hebbe vn 
nef>e. Ibid. 455 Our [= your] herten hebbep vp. c 2380 
Sir Fen/ tub. 1248 Sche gan po hebbe and pynge. 

f 2 . c 2000 Ags. Ps . (Tn.) lxxiii. 4 [lxxiv. 3] Hefe )nt fiine 
handa. c 1200 Ormin 11865 He wile hemm hefenn upp. 
nx 225 Ancr. R. 32 Hwon pe preost hef 5 tip Codes licome. 
c 1230 Hali Meid. 25 pat tu schuldest pin heorte heouen 
pidenvard. 23.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 472 py self in heuen 
ouer hya pou heue. 23.. Gaw. «J- Gr. Knt. 2346 And 
heuen hit vp al hole, a 1400 Prymer (1891) 65 Hefeth up 
3oure handes. 

2. Past Tense, a . 1-5 h<5f, 3-- hove; (3 //.hofen, 
hoven, huven), 4 hoif, hoef, 6 Sc. huif, huve. 
£. 2-4 hef, 3 heef, heaf, heof, 4 heef, 5 heve ; 
//. 3 heven, hefven, he oven, 4-5 hevyn. 7. 
4-5 haf, 4 have. 5. 1 hefde, 2-5 hevede, 4-6 
heved, (.SV. 4 hewid, -it, hey wit, 5 heyffyt, 
6 huit), 6- heaved, c. 6 heft(e. 

a. crooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxxiifi] 1 To Sc ic mine eaxan 
hof. a 2300 Cursor M. 11114 pis ilk was ** v? 1 /yf e - r ‘ 
ward hoi [v.r. hoif) iesu crist. Ibid. 28240 Cnildir pat ic 


hands he hove. [See also senses 20-22.] . r ,. a e 

p. c 1.00 Trio. Coll. Horn. 3 s He. .htf bishop. cr«S 
Lay. 2914 He.. him grimlicbe heaf jt.-J 

16509 Aldolf .. harf [c 1275 hefde] hmhje his s * . * 

23105 Heo..hefuen hine to kinge. c 1374 Cm al Minor 

pr. f. 2 (Camb. MS.) Shehrfhyrb™^^ JUhlidZ 
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heef, lift] hir hondes vp-. c 1386 Chaucer K tit's T , 1570 
And Arcita anon his hand vp paf, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Aleut - 
Itode nr. i. (1S69) 138 She haf it bye to hire lunge. 

, S. c 1000 ^Elfric Gen. xlviii, 14 He hefde ha his swi}>ran 
hand ofer JSphraimes heafod. c izoo Trin . Coll. Horn, m 
He dranc. .and haifore heuede siSen up J>at heued. c 3375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Katerine 350 pane hewid scho wpe bath 
hir handis. C3470 Henry Wallace xi. 544 pai. .Heyffyt wp 
thar handis. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvii. 392 He 
. .heved his handes. ^ 

€. 15.. How rnarckande did his suyfc betray 42 in Hazl. 
E . P. P. I. 198 Tho .. He heft hyt in hys purs.. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 39 His raging blade ,he hefte. 1 596 
Ibid. iv. iii. 32 Tlie other halfe. .Cambell fiercely reft, And 
backe at him it heft [ rime cleft], 

. 3. Past Participle, a. 1 itafen, hesfen. P. 2 - 4 
fiofen, 2-9 tLoven, 4-5 hovin, -yn, -un, 4 ihove, 
4- hove. 7. 3 heven. 3 . 1 hefod, 2-5 heved, 
3 iheved, (efed),4 i&.heywifc, 5 hevyd,hewede, 
6 heyved ; 6- heaved, 7 heffc. 

- a. a 3000 Christ 651- He w* s upp-hafen engla feSmum. 
a 1000 Andreas 1357 pa waes wop has fen. 

fi. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 167 Hie pis dai was houenin 
to heuene. a 1300 Cursor M. 37962 (Gott.) Houen \v.rr. 
hovyn, hofen] sal he be in flom iordane. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl Syttne 55 (Mate.) Jyf a man have hove a chylde. 
1382 Wycuf Gen. xxiv. 63 Whan he had houun vp the 
eyen. 1599 Broughton's Let. ii. 8 You are so houen and 
lifted vp. 1787 winter Syst. Husb. 162 To be hove out of 
the ground. 1853 Felton Fam. Lett. j. (1865) 3 The ship 
was hoven to. 

y. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xii. 3 [xiu. 2] When sal mi fa 
heven over me be? 

S. c 888 K. yElfred Boeth. xxxvi. ,§ 2 SiSSon bu ofer pone 
bistahefod. 0200 Trin. Coll. Horn, m Urehelende he was 
pis dai heued on hegh. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 
926 And fand pe magdelane . . He [high] heywit vpe with 
angel hand. 1382 Wycuf Gen. xiii. 10 His eyen heued vp. 

B. Signification. 

1. Transitive senses. 

1 To lift, raise, bear up. (Often with «/.) a. 
Formerly in general sense; now only arch, or dial. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 149 Hie hofan pa btere. c rooo Allfric 
Horn. 1 . 516 ptet hi 3 e heal don, and on heora handum 
hebban. c 1200 ORMIN 16705 All swa se Moysaes Hof upp 
pe neddre i wesste. a 1350 ChildJt. Jesus 102 (Mate.) 
Josep ..of hat best hat heo sat on Softeliche haf hire 
adoun. 3382 Wyclif Gen. xiii. 14 Heue vp thin eyen. 
c 1386 Chaucer ProL 550 Ther nas no dore pat he ne wolde 
heue of harre. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xxi. iv, He 
swouned ofte tymes, and syr Lucan .. and syr Bedwere 
oftymes heue hym vp. 1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 6 b, 
Heve up thy heed, & be mery. 3596 Spenser F. Q. vi. viii. 
30 His hand was heaved up on hight. 1639 E. Spenser in 
Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1888) IV. 75 He heaved vp his 
sticke with an intent, -to haue strooken me. 1671 Milton 
Samson 197 How could I once look up, or heave the head. 
1702 Pope Dryope 45 Her trembling hand she heaves To 
rend her hair. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 
374 Moles, .do a great deal of Mischief to the young Plants, 
in heaving the Earth. 1803 Beddoes Hygeia x. 63 It 
itched him between two walls, so close that he could not 
eave an arm. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Heave 
the Hand, to bestow charity in mites, amounting to little 
more than.. the mere motion of the hand in the act. 

b. In modern use : To lift with exertion (some- 
thing heavy) ; to raise with effort or force ; to hoist. 

*715-20 Pope Iliad 11. 250 Murmuring they move, as 
when old Ocean roars, And heaves huge surges to the 
trembling shores. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 98 Our 
boat, which the seamen were heaving into the sloop, filled 
with water. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xv. (1878) 236 
For a space they have been heaved nearly on end. 3865 
Kingsley Herew. xix, Who heaved up a long twybill, or 
double axe. 

C. absol. 

3593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. vii. 23 This shoulder was 
ordain'd so thicke, to heaue. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
(1658) 390 Of the Mole or Want.. When they heave, they do 
it more for meat than for breath. 

2. transf. and fig. To raise, a. In various figura- 
tive senses directly related to 1 , v 

a xooo Cxdmon's Exod. 573 Hofon here preatas hlude 
stefne. ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxiv, [xxy.] 1 To ‘ 5 e ic hsebbe 
..min mod. c 3205 Lay. 1x280 Scottes huuen up muchelne 
rcera. 33.. E. E. A Hit. P . A. 314 Man to god wordez 
schulde neue. <33375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 552 
Hef up 3orhertes in-to heuen. a 3400-50 Alexander 3014 
Ser Dary . . Heuyd vp a huge ost. 3526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. i53i)_ 290 It is so violent, that it heueth and 
lyfteth vp the spiryt to god. 3824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 
32 The resolution.. heaved a load from off my heart. 3851 
W. Phillips Woman's Rights in Speeches (1863) 28 Strong 
political excitement.. heaves a^ whole nation on to a higher 
platform of intellect and morality. 

tb. To raise, exalt, lift up, elevate (in feeling, 
dignity, station, etc.) ; to extol. Obs. 

c8z5 Vcsp. Psalter xcviii[i]. 9 HebbaS up dryhten god 
ume. c 3200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 He hefieS his lichame, 
and heneS his soule. c 3205 Lay. 23183 We scullen..hebben 
bine to kinge. <x 3225 Attcr. R. 356 Heo schal . . holden 
hire stille, & so hebben hire sulf buuen hire suluen. a 1300 
K. Horn 1267 pa me to km3t houe. a 3400-50 Alexander 
3290 Oure lord-.heues him to ivelthis. 3450-1530 Myrr. 
our Ladye 290 Lorde thou art .. lieyued aboue aU thynges 
wythouten ende. 3581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 
43 b, Ambition . . heaveth those that followe it to the high 
degree ofdignitie and honour. 3596 Bp. W. Barlow Three 
Senn. i. 127 Rich men, who . . haue bene houen and lifted 
vp with their heapes of riches. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. 
vi, For the prevention of growing schisme the Bishop was 
heav’d above the Presbyter. 

t C. To set up, erect, institute. Obs. 
czzoo Ormin 16840 pejj-.bofenn purrb hemm sellfcnn upp 
. tScttnessess, 


1 3. spec. To lift (a child) from the font (formerly 
the duty of a sponsor at baptism) ; to stand sponsor 
to; hence transf. to baptize, christen. -Obs. (Ger. 
ein kind aus der taufe he ben, med.L. Icvare de 
sacra fonte.) 

c 1200 Ormin 10881 Whase ’shall I Crisstenndom Beon 
hofenn upp. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syttne 9698-50 b at 
chyldryn heue, 3 e shul nat for^ete ne Jeue, To teche hyt 
aternoster and erode; ^3340 Cursor M. 168 (Fairf.) Of 
aptist seynt loan ihesus hoef in flume Iordan. 3340 
Hami*ole Pr. Cense. 3126 When he was hoven at funtstane. 
1480 Caxt6n Citron. Eng. cxii. 94 Edehvold..prayd hym to 
heue a sone of his at fontstone. 1535 Lvndesav Satyre 781 
Wee mon all thrie change our names. Hayif me, and I sail 
baptize thee. 3573 Satir . Poems Reform . xxviii. 39 Ham* 
miltoun he me huif . . Ane sorie Surname. 

fb. transf. To present for confirmation. Obs. 
C3315 Shoreham 18 Hym sefve no man hebbe schel To 
the bischoppynge. .That hi ne hebbe hare 03c child. 

i*4. To lift and take away, carry off, remove, 
convey. Obs. , 

^ a 3240 Lofsottg in Coit , Horn. 205 Summe tide ich habbe 
iheued of o< 5 er monnes mid woh and mid unriht. _ 3387 
Trevisa Hidden iRolls).II. 153 Flemmynges . . were ihoue 
J?ennes and i*putte to Hauerforde. c 3440 York Myst. xxx. 
134 Heue me fro hyne. 3580 Sidney Arcadia 11. xxviii. 31 
Poems 1873 II. 72 Thy words .. had almost heaued me 
Quite from my selfe. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars v. Iii, His 
onely Daughter, whom (through false Pretext) Stephen, 
Earl of Bulloyn, from the kingdom heaves. 3648 Milton 
Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 568 Since thir heaving out the 
Prelats to heave in themselves, they devise new ways [etc.]. 
3649 G. Daniel Trinarch.,Hetu 1 V,cc\xxx\x, To arrogate 
all 111 , They heave the Peerage; for that Pale throwne 
downe In breakes the Herd, to the vnfenced Crowne. 

J b. Thieved Cant . To * lift % to rob. Obs. 

3567 Harman Caveat 84 To heue a bough, to robbe or 
rifle a boeweth. 3609 Dekker Lanihortte 4 Candledt. 
C iij b, If we heaue a booth we cly the Ierke. 1673 R. Head 
Canting Acad. 39 Heave a booth, to rob an house. Ibid. 
78 They will not stick to heave a Booth ; that is rob a Booth 
at a Fair.^ a 3700 B. E. Diet. Cant . Crew. 

c. Mining and Gcal. To move away or displace 
(a vein or stratum) : said of another vein or stratum 
intersecting it. 

3728 Nicholls in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 403 The Load is 
frequently intercepted by the crossing of a Vein of Earth, 
or Stone.. one Part of the Load is moved a considerable 
Distanceto one Side, .the Part of the Load which is moved, 
is, in their Terms, said to be heaved. 1758 Boklase Hat. 
Hist. Cornwall \x. 157 Guessing.. that the lode is heaved, 
or more properly speaking, started. 1815 W. Phillips Outl. 
Min . 4 Geol. (1818) 163 North and south veins, .always divide 
tin or copper veins, and generally alter their course ; or in the 
language of the miner, heave them out of their place. 3884 
J. Prestwick Geol. I. 318 The ‘cross-courses’.. are of later 
date than the veins which they frequently displace or heave. 

+ 5. fig. To ‘ move * ; to rouse the feelings of, agi- 
tate; to urge, press. Obs. 

c 3400 Destr. Troy 8962 Hit heuet hym hogely of ]>at 
hard chaunce. 3593 Drayton Essex Wks. 1753 II. 616 
The king to marry forward still I heave. 

6 . To cause to swell up or bulge out; to swell. 
1573 Tusser Hush. xlix. (187B) 108 Tom Piper hath houen 
and puffed vp cheekes, if cheese be so houen, make Cisse to 
seeke creekes. x6zx Ainsworth Annot . Pentat. Lev. vi. 2r 

50 fried that it may be hoven as with bubbles. 1730-46 
Thomson Autumn 923 Glittering finny swarms, That heave 
our friths, and crowd upon our shores. 3808 Trans. Soc, 
Arts XXVI. p. vii, Cattle hoven or swollen by this dis- 
order. a 1825 Forby Voc. E . Anglia s.v. Hoven, Cattle 
are hoven by eating too much gTeen clover in a moist state 
. .Turnips are hoven by rank and rapid growth in a strong 
wet soil. 

7* To cause to rise in repeated efforts. 

1632 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (1872) Introd. 12 The 
surges up and down did heave us. 3739 Young Revenge 1. 
i, O what a doubtful torment heaves my heart ! x8xo 
Scott Lady of L. 11. xxxiii, The death-pangs of long, 
cherished hope .. Convulsive heaved its chequered shroud. 
3832 De la Beche Geol. Man . (ed. 2) xix The water was 
observed, .to be heaved up and agitated. 3836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atonem. iii. (1852) 83 When pity is heaving his bosom 
with emotion. 3851 Eliz. Wetherell Old Helmet xi. 201 
The swelling tide of thought and emotion which heaved the 
whole assembly. 

8 . To utter (a groan, sigh, or sob ; rarely , words) 
with effort, or with a deep breath which causes the 
chest to heave ; to * fetch \ 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. n. 1. 36 The wretched annimall 
heau’d forth such groanes. 1605 — Lear iv. iii. 27 Once 
or twice she heaved the name of father Pantingly forth. 
c 3718 Prior Atisw. to Cloe 6 Heave thou no sigh, nor shed 
a tear.^ 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 343 He heaved a 
deep sigh. 3824 Miss Ferrier Inker, liii, ‘Miss Pratt 1 * 
heaved the Earl. 

intr. for pass. 1821 Clare VilL Alinstr. I. 166 Thy sigh 
soon heaves, thy tears soon start. 

9. To throw, cast, fling, toss, hnrl (esp. some- 
thing heavy, that is lifted and thrown with effort). 
Now .only Naut. and colloq. 

a 3592 Greene Orpharion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 68 The 
Pirats had heaued me ouer boord. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
iii. 32 The other halfe [of the spear]. .Out of his headpeece 
Cambell fiercely reft, And with such furie backe at him it 
heft* 1627 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. lx. 44 He that 
doth heaue this lead.. doth sing fadorae by the marke. 3663 
Gerbier Counsel 57 There is . . so much Stone • heaved 
thereon. 3725 p 0 E Voy. round World (1840) 116 
They hove over their grappling in five fathom water. 1727- 

51 Chambers Cvcl.\ Heave, at sea, signifies to throw away, 
or fling, any thing, over-board. 3744 M. Bishop Life 4 
Adv. xxvl. 248 The Captain . . by heaving the Lead found 
us to be but three Fathom Water. 1828 Craven Dial , 
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Heave , 'to pour corn from the : scuttle - before the wind 
instead of cleansing it by the fan. 1833 Marryat/\ Simple 
xiv* The body, .was ho ve_ overboard. 1833 M. Scott Tom 
Cringle xiv. (185^) 329 With a swing jfie' hove the leathern 
noose at; the skipper and whipped it ov'eT his head. 1863 
Kingsley ‘Water Bab. i. (1880) 4 Tom was just hiding behind 
a Wall, to heave half a brick at his horse's legs. 

10. Naul. To haul up or raise by means of a 
rope; and, more generally, "to . haul, pullj draw 
with a rope or cable ; to haul a cable ; to weigh 
(anchor) ; to unfurl (a flag or sail ; also, to heave 
out) ; to cause (a ship) to move in some direction, 
as by hauling at a rope (e. g. at the anchor-cable 
when she is aground, or at the sail-ropes so as to 
set the sails to the wind). 

3626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yttg. Seamen 27 Heaue out your 
t op-say les, hawle your sheates. 3633 T. James Voy. 95 We 
heau’d home our Anker. 1692 Lapt. Smith's Seaman's 
Gram. 1. xvi. 77 To heave out the Flag , is to wrap it about 
the Staff. 3697 Dryden AEncid v. (1886) 109 With iron 
poles they heave her off the shores. 1711 W. Sutherland 
Shipbutld. Assist. i6r To Heave , to hale or pull by turning 
round the Capstan. 3748 Anson's Voy, n. i. 112 The capstan 
was so weakly manned, that it was nearly four hours 
before we hove the cable right up and down. 3779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 365 On the 23d, got a hauser . . and hove 
the vessel off the ground. 1867 Smyth Sailor * s Worddk., 
Heaving astern , causing a ship to recede or go backwards, 
by heaving on a cable or other rope fastened to some fixed 
point behind her. This more immediately applies to draw- 
ing a vessel off a shoal. 1893 W. T. Wawn -S'. Sea Islanders 
5 The anchor was hove up for good. 

absol. 3840 Marryat Poor Jack xxvii, We hove up [i.e. 
the anchor] and made sail. 2856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. 
xvi. 176 Poor fellows not yet accustomed to heave together. 
3867 Smyth Sailor s Wcrd-bk., Heave and rally, an en- 
couraging order to the men at the capstan to heave with 
spirit, with a rush, and thereby force tne anchor out of the 
ground. Ibid., Heaving in, shortening in the cable, 

II. Intransitive senses, 
til. To remove, shift to another place. Obs. 
c 3205 Lay. 27490 pa hsef pat fiht of pan studen per heo ter 
fuhten. 

+ 12. To be moved or agitated in mind; to feel 
vexation. Obs. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 12815 Hir hade leuer haue lost all hir 
lond hole . . Thus heuet pat hynd to hir hede lord. Ibid. 
33426 Pirrus heivet in hert for his hegh chaunse, And myche 
dut hym for deth of his derf graunser. 

13. To rise, mount, come up, spring up. Now 
Obs. exc. in spec, uses : see following senses. 

c 3325 Body 4 Soul 252 in Map's Poems (Camd.) 343/1 
The hed haf up and the swire. c 3385 Chaucer L . G. W. 
3196 Dido, And vp-on courseris .. Hire }onge knyghtis 
houyn al a-boute. CX420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 75 Out of 
molde er colde eek must hit heuen. 3638 Suckling Goblins 
iv. (1646) 38 Pox on that noise, he’s earth’t, Prethee let’s 
watch him and see Whether hee’le heave agen. Z725 Pope 
Odyss. xxiii. 104 The huge trunc rose, and heav’d into the 
sky. 1808 T. Barlow Colurnb. 11. 238 And temples heave, 
magnificently great. 3853 Kane Grtnnell Exp. xxxii. (1856) 
279 This ice seems to heave up’ slowly against the sky. 

b. Heave and set : to rise and fall, as a floating 
object upon the waves. 

2509 Hawes Past . Pleas . xxi. i. Quadrant it was, and 
did neve and sette At every storme whan the wind was 
great, a 3663 Holyday Juvenal 232 Sometimes the one 
end . . sometimes the other . . is mounted-up by the waves ; 
and this is called the heaving and setting of a ship. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., When a ship, being at anchor, rises 
and falls by the_ force of the waves, she is also said to heave 
and set. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

14. To rise above the general surface, or expand 
beyond the ordinary size ; to swell np, bulge out. 

3629 Gaule Holy Madh. 94 Marke how he heaves, as 
though hee almost scorn’d to tread. 3655 H. Vaughan 
Silex Scint. 1. Rules# Lessons (1858) 73 True hearts spread 
and heave Unto their God. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. X. 
109 Alders, in the Spring, their Boles extend ; And heave so 
fiercely, that their Bark they rend, 17x3 Addison Sped. 
No. 327 F 2 Their Petticoats, which began to heave and swell 
before you left us, are now blown up into a most enormous 
Concave. 3750 Gray Elegy iv, That yew-tree’s shade, Where 
heaves the turf in many a moulding heap. 3850 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. XI. 1. 152 It [cheese] is too strong-tasted, and 
inclined to heave, or get hollow and full of eyes. 

15. To rise with alternate falling, as waves, or an 
object floating on them, the breast in deep breath- 
ing, etc. Also fig. 

3618 J. Taylor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships Wks. (3872) 
8 Ships do wallow and heave, and sit upon the sea. 3 7*3 
Addison Cato in. ii. My blood runs cold, my heart forgets 
to heave. 1746 Wesley Princ. Meth. 46 His Breast heaving 
at the same Time, as in the Pangs of Death. 3827-35 
Willis Cotifessional 3 When heaved the long and sullen 
sea. 1850 Tennyson In Menc. xi, Dead calm in that noble 
breast Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 3856 
Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. iL (185B) 124 They actually heave 
and labour with the fiery convulsions that glow beneath 
their surface. 3884 Expositor Mar. 207 The dangerous 
forces in a community which heaved with discontent. 

16. To draw in the breath with effort; to pant, 
gasp. 

3678 Dryden & Lee (Edtpus iv. i, While we fantastic 
dreamers hetfve and puff. 3697 Dryden^ Virg. Georg. IH* 
756 He heaves for Breath : which, from his Lungs supply d, 
And fetch'd from far, distends his lab’ring side. sSxt 
W. R. Spencer Poems 21 And horse and horseman heave 
for breath. 

17. To make an effort to vomit, to retch ; fige to 
feel loathing. Also irons., to heave the gorge-. 

x6ox [see Heaving vbl. sb.]. 1604 Shaks. Oth. w, i. 236 
Her delicate tendernesse wil find it selfe abus’d, begin to 
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heaue the gorge, disrellish and abhorre the Moore. 1755 
Johnson,. Heave . . 4, to keck ; to feel a tendency to vomit. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Glossy Heave and threat), to retch 
and end by vomiting.. 1894 Mrs. Lynn Linton One too Many 
I. x 20 It makes me heave to hear you. 

•f 18 . To make an effort to lift or move some- 
thing; to push- or 'press -with force; to put forth 
effort, endeavour, labour, strive. Heave at : to aim 
at, strive after. Obs. . 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 1240 (1280) But fer-on was to I 
heuen and to done. 0x380 Sir Ferurnb. 1248 As sche wolde 
J>e dore to-breke, sche gan hebbe and pynge. c 1422 
Hoccleve Jerez Ians' Wife 912 The ,wynd ful sore in the 
sail bleew & haf. 1533 Coverdale Matt. xxhi. 4_ But they 
them seines wil not heaue at them with one of their fyngers. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Selv. 121 It asks some time to 
heave or pend in, before it actually starts. 1742 Young 
JVt. Tit. vii. 399 Souls immortal must 1 for ever heave At 
something great. 

+ b. Heave at (fig.) : to meditate or threaten an 
atlack upon ; to take up a position of hostility to ; 
to oppose; to aim at with hostile intent. Obs. 
(Frequent in 17th c.) 

1546 Bale Scl* m Whs. {Parker Soc.) 165 John Frith is a 
great mote in theireyes, for so turning over their purgatory, 
and heaving at their most monstrous mass or mammetrous 
mazan, which signifieth bread or feeding. 1592 Naske 
P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 15 a, He was spite blasted, heaued at, 
and ill spoken of. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist . 111. i. § 22 His 
adversaries heaved at him, to cast him out of his Bishoprick. 
1674 P. Walsh Quest, cone. Oath A l leg. Pref., Then they 
shrewdly heav’d at me again. 

19 , To pull or haul ( at a rope, etc.); to push (42/ 
the capstan so as to urge it round and haul in the 
cable) ; to move the ship in some direction by such 
means ; of the ship, to move or turn in some direc- 
tion. 

1626 Cait. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 27 Break ground 
or way Anchor, heaue a head. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
S.v., To heave at the capstan signifies to turn it about. 
1749 Naval Chrott. III. 88 Did you observe her heave up 
in the wind? 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship II. 338 The 
chaser heaves about as soon as the vessel he is in pursuit of 
is on his beam. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. (1856J 513 Heav- 
ing ahead between an iceberg and a heavy field of ice. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk Heave about , to go upon the 
other tack suddenly. Ibid, Heaving ahead l is the act of 
advancing or drawing a ship forwards by heaving on a cable 
or rope made fast to some fixed point before her. 

transf. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. vi. Make the most 
of it ; heave ahead, and pitch into me right and left. 2882 
Rossetti Ball. < 5 * Sotin. (1882) 293 Then one great puff of 
wings, and the swarm heaves Away with all its din. 

III. Phrases. 

20 . From senses 10 and 19 : To heave a-pcak : 
see quots. and A-pea.k. To heave (the ship) in 
stays : to bring her head to the wind.in tacking ; 
also intr. of the ship. To heave short : * to heave 
in on the cable until the vessel is nearly over her 
anchor * (Smyth). To r heave taut : to heave at the 
capstan until the cable is taut. 

17*6 Shelvocke Voy. round World 19 Which done, I hove 
apeak on my anchor. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Peek, 
The ship being about to weigh, comes over her anchor, so 
that the cable hangs perpendicularly between thehauseand 
the anchor ; the bringing of a ship into which position they 
call heaving a-pgek. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776), 
H taving-shorl. Ibid. , Heavi tig - taugh t. 1795 Nelson 13 
Mar. in Nicolas Disp. II. 14 At one PM the Frigate hove in 
stays and got the £a Ira round .. As soon as our after-guns 
ceased to bear, the Ship was hove in stays. 183* Marry at 
N. Forster xi, The frigate [was] unmoored, and hove * short 
stay a-peak 1839 — Pkant . Ship xviii, They bad laid an 
anchor out astern, and hove taut. 1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea 
Islanders 88 Towards sundown, the chain was hove short. 

b. Heave down : to turn (a ship) over on one 
side by means of purchases attached to the masts, 
for cleaning, repairing, etc. ; to careen. (Also 
intr. of the ship.) The part thus raised above the 
water is said to be hove out. 

X745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 271 They could not., 
use it as a Help for heaving down by. 1748 Anson's Voy. 

1. v. 55 The Commodore . . ordered the Trya .1 to be hove 
down. Ibid. it. iii. 140 There are two coves . . where ships 
may conveniently heave down. Ibid. hi. vii. 367 They . . 
hove out the first course of the Centurion's starboard side, and 
had the satisfaction to find, that her bottom appeared sound 
and good. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine Uuij, To heave 
down or careen a ship. 1798 N elson_ 7 Sept, in Nicolas Disp. 
HI. 116 The place where large ships heave down. 3836 
E. Howard R . Reefer liv, The ship had been hove down. 

c. Heave to : to bring the ship to a standstill by 
setting the sails so as to counteract each other ; to 
make her lie to. (a) traits, with the ship as obj. 
{b) intr. or absol. 

a- 1775 Dalrymple in Phil. Trans. LX VI II. 397 Hove 
the ship to. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. (3859) 357 
‘ Shorten sail, .and heave the ship to said the Captain. 1884 
Lady Brassey in Gd. Words Mar. 163/1 We remained ho ve- 
to all the next day. 

fig. 1887 Stevenson Misadv. J. Nicholson iv, [He] was 
at last hove-to, all standing, in a hospital. 

b. 3781 Blagden in Phil. Trans. LXXI.337 Soon after- 
wards we hove-to in order to sound. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Narr. 2nd Voy. vi. 79 This obliged us to heave to. i860 
Maury Pltys. Geog. Sea xix. § 807 Took in fore and mizen 
top-sails; hove to under close-reefed main topsail and spencer. 

transf. 1832 MarryaT N. Forster iii, We must ‘ heave- 
to 1 in our narrative awhile. 

21 . intr. (from sense 13.) Heave in sight : to 
rise into view, become visible, come in sight, as an 


object at sea when approaching or approached; 
hence (< colloq .) transf. in general sense. 

1778 J. Sullivan in Sparks Carr. Amer. Rev. (1853) H- 205 
Those ships were out of sight yesterday morning, but 1 hear 
they afterwards hove in sight again. 1816 ‘Quiz *• Grand 
Master j. 24 The Table-mountain heaves in sight. 1830 
Galt LawHc T. 1U. ix. (1849) lr S A most tremendous he- 
bear hove in sight. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § i.‘ 223 The 
great Spanish ships heave in sight, and a furious struggle 
begins. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 103 They hove in 
sight of the enemy . , to the west of the promontory of 
Ecnomus. 

Heave (hfv), sb. [£ prec. vb.] 

1 . An act of heaving, in various senses ; a lift ; 
an effort to lift or move something, a push, shove, 
pressure ; a swelling or rising up ; rhythmical rising 
(and falling), as of waves, the breast, etc. ; the utter- 
ance of a sigh, etc. with a deep breath ; an effort to 
vomit ; a throw, cast. Heave of the sea : the force 
exerted by the swell of the sea in quickening, 
retarding, or altering a vessel’s course. 

a 1571 Jewel On Tltess. iv. 6 When his heaves renew, the 
beat mcreasetb, his heart panteth. 1602 Shahs. Ham. iv. 
i. 1 There's matters in these sighes. These profound heaues 
You must translate. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt.. O. T. xx. 
viii, Judah was ut a sore heave. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. cf 
Romants III. 188 The Gyant..gave him such twitches, and 
terrible heaves, that lie had . . like to have overthrown him. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. £411 After many strains and heaves, He 
got up to his Saddle Eaves. 1684 T. Burnet Tit. Earth 1. 186 
Only to have given it an heave at one end, and set it a little 
to rights again, a 1734 North Fives 1 1 . 59 Divers heaves were 
made at the D # uke of Lauderdale. 1755 J ohnson. Heave. . 3. 
Effort to vomit. 1833 C. Sturt 2 Exped. S. Australia II, 
164 [A channel] so narrow that we passed over it between 
the heaves of the lead. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 
18 The vessel rolled about on the heave of the sea. 1877 
Spurgeon Strut. XXIII. 240 It took them a long pull ana 
a great heave to haul the uncomety lump of marble into its 
place. 1893 Stevenson Catnona 296 There went through 
me so great a heave of surprise that 1 was all shook with it. 

b. Heave and shove : Jig. great exertion or 
effort. Obs. 

x6oo Holland Livy iv. xxv. 155 They obtained at length 
with much heaue and shoue, that there should be militarie 
Tribunes chosen. 1612 Drayton Polyolbion iv. 56 Mongst 
Forrests, Hills, and Floods, was ne're such heaue and shoue 
Since Albion weelded Armes against the sonne of Ioue. 

2 . Mining and Geol. A horizontal displacement 
or dislocation of a vein or stratum, at a ‘ fault*. 

x8ox Citron, in Ann. Reg. 436 The heave of the copper lode 
is about eighteen or twenty inches to the right, in the Ian- 
guage of the Cornish miner. 2874 J. H. Collins Metal 
Mining 30 These heaves . . are sometimes of great extent, 
occasionally as much as 70 fathoms. 1882 Geikie Text Bk. 
Geol. (1885) 514 Sections to show the variation of horizontal 
displacement or Heave of Faults. 2890 Goldfields Victoria 
12 The reefs here have taken a north-west * heave’. 

3 . pi. A disease of horses, in which the breathing 
is laborious ; broken wind. 

1828 Webster, Heaves. 2837-40 Haliburton Clocknt. 
(1862) 86, 1 blow like a horse that’s got the heaves. 2855 — 
Nat. $ Hum. Nat. II. 122 It gave him the heaves.rit made 
his flanks heave like a blacksmith's bellows. 

4 . concr . A raised place ; a swelling, an undula- 
tion. nonce-use. 

2882 G. Macdonald Warlock o' Glenwarlock (Cent.), 
Crossing a certain heave of grass. 

Heaved (hfvd), ppl. a. [wk. pa. pple. of Heave 
v. : see also Hove.] Lifted, swollen, etc. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 35 Lyke a round heaued, or 
swelled thing. 2592 Greene Maidens Drcame 40 With 
heaved hands she poureth forth these plaints. 2670 JJryden 
2nd Pt. Cong. Granada ut. it, With heaved-up hands. 2676 
— Aurengz. iv. Heard you that sigh? from my heaved 
heart it past. 28x6 L. Hunt Rimini 1. 47 With heaved-out 
tapestry the windows glow. 2871 K. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 368 
Dankly that bigh-heav’d grave shall gory Polyxena crimson. 

Heave bo, int. and sb. Formerly also heave 
and how (hoe, etc.) ; heave-low (-law, -logh). 
[app. the imperative of Heave v., (?) with Ho 
int. Cf. also Hey ho.] A cry of sailors in heaving 
the anchor up, etc.; also used as the burden of 
a song. + With heave and how (ho) ,fg*. with force, 
with might and main (obs.). Hence Heave-ho v. 
intr., to cry 1 heave hoi* 

23.. Coer de L. 2522 They rowede hard, and sungge theT 
too : ‘With heuelow and rumbeloo ’. 2494 Fabyan vii. 420. 
a 1500 Ortus Vocab., Celeuma est clamor nauticus , vel 
cantus vel heuylaw romylawe {ed. 3528 ut heue and hoive, 
rombylow). a 2529 Skelton Bcnvge of Courte 252 Heue 
and bow rorabelow, row the bote, Norman^ rowe 1 2558 
Phaer AEneid vi. Riij, Heaue and hoaw for ioy they sing. 
1593 Harington Orl. Fur. XXXVII. lxxxix, Though they 
seeme in punishing but slow, Yet pay they home at last, with 
heaue and how. __ 2600 N ashe S u miner s Last Will 243 
Here enter. .3. maids, singing this song, daunsing : Trip and 
goe, heaue and hoe, Vp and downe, to and fro. x6xr Cotcr. 
s. v. Cor t A cor 4 h cry , ..by might and maine, with heaue 
and hoe ; eagerly, vehemently, seriously. 2803 Dibdin Songs 
II. 254 To the windlass let us go. With yo heave bo ! 2840 
R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxv. 81 They were heave-hoing, 
stopping and unstopping, pawling, catting, and fishing, for 
three hours. 1885 C, F. Holder Marvels Anirn. Life 17s 
Yells,, .snatches of song, and heave-hoys rent the air. 

Heaveless (hrvles), a. [f. Heave sb. or v.+ 
-less.] Free from Leavings ; that does not heave. 
1784 Jerningham Matilda in Evans Old Ball. II. xliL 252 
! YesJ t es 1 his little life is fled, His heaveless breast is cold. 

1 *853 Tails Mag. XX. 532 The tents that round and far like 
| a heavelcss ocean lay. 




Heaven (he'v’n), sb. Forms ; 1 heben, tiefon, 
-on, heofon, -un, -en, hiofon, -tin, heafen; 
heofene, -one ; 2 heofone, hefene, 2-3 heofene, 
heouene, houene, 3 heauene, heofne, heoffne, 
hefifene, heuone, 3-5 heuene, 4hefen, heyuen, 
heiuen, -in ; *4-5 hevyn, hewyn(e,' -in(e, 4-6 
heven, heuin, 5 heuon, -un, 6 heavin, 6-heaven . 
[OE. heben, hcfeii, -on, heofon, -un, str. masc. = OS. 
heban , MLG. heven (Schiller-Lub.), LG. heben,- 
hlhuen, heewen ; in late OE. also heofone weak fern, 
(app. after corbe, in heofonan and cord an). The 
OE. form in eo was caused by //-umlaut before the 
ending - un , -on. Southern ME. had usually h event; 
even in nom., perh. from heofone fem. ; the more 
northern form in 13-14^1 c. was heven , i.e. heven, 
whence c 1525 heaven with (e), now shortened as 
vex bread. Ulterior etymology unknown; not con- 
nected with hafjatt to Heave, : the e being radical. 

The LG. *hctaiia-f hetitna-, was app. an entirely different 
word from Goth, himins , ON. himittn (: — *himina •), and 
OHG. himil{\ — *hzuiila-), whence Ger. himmel , Du. hemcl ; 
at least no connexion between them can, in the present 
state of our knowledge, be assumed. The alleged ON. 
hifinn , sometimes cited as a connecting form, has no 
existence (see Bugge Archiv II. 214). The existence of 
himil beside hebitn in OS. was possibly due to High German 
missionaries. The raod.Da-, Sw,, and Norvv. himmel are 
also from German.] 

1 . The expanse in which the sun, moon, and stars, 
are seen, which has the appearance of a vast vault 
or canopy overarching the earth, on the ‘face* or 
surface of which the clouds seem to lie or float ; 
the sky, the firmament. Since 1 7th c. chiefly poetical 
in the sing., the plural being the ordinary form in 


prose : see c. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2572 Swa of hefene hadre scineS rodores 
candel. at 000 Boelh. Metr. xx». 77 Hiofones leohtes 
hlutre beorhto. c 1000 jElfric Gen. i. 8 And God het ha 
festnisse heofenan. a 1x23 O. E. Chrott. an. 2106 Wffiron 
gesewen twejen monan on pare heofonan. CS275 Lay. 
2 7455 Ase heauene [c 1*05 heouene] wolde falle. #2300 
Cursor M. 22694 A 1 that es vnder heuin [v.r. heiuin]. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 89 pane lyftyt he his Ene to 
hewin. _ 238 7-8^ T. Usk Test. Love lit. iv. (Skeat) L 94 The 
heuens iye, which I clepe y* sonne. a 2400-50 A lexander 
84 Any hathill vnder heuen. 2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 
89 A gounn Rich to behald..Off ewiry hew under the 
hevin. 2535 Coverdale EccL iii. 1 All that is vnder the 
heauen. 2585 T. Washington tr. Niclwlay's Voy. vi. 4 
The prdinaunce..made such a great noyse and thunderyng 
that it seemed the heaven would have fallen. 2656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, v. (2701) 187/2 Stars and Constellations; some 
fixed for the ornament of Heaven, a 2700 Dryden Ovid’s 
Met. 1. Wks. 1808 XII. 63 Heaven’s high canopy, that 
covers all. *796-7 Coleridge Poems (1862) 35 Still burns 
wide Heaven with his distended blaze. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. xv. 101 A serene heaven stretched overhead. 

b. Things of great height are said by hyperbole 
to reach to heaven ; opposite points of the sky are 
said to be a whole heaven apart. Also fig . 

4:2000 /Elfric Deut. i. 28 Micle burja ana oh heofun 
fasste. c 1275 Lamb. Horn. 93 Swa hehne J?et his Kof asti^e 
up to heofena. *382 Wyclif Deut. i. 28 Greet citees, and 
in to heuene wallid [x6u walled vp to heauen]. 2576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 147 Advauncing you with praises 
above hilles and mountaines, yea to the very heaven. _ 2732 
Pope Ep. Burlington 59 That, .helps th’ ambitious Hill the 
heav’ns to scale. 2864 Tennyson Sea Dreams too Trees, 
As high as heaven. 1885 J. L. Davies Soc. Quest . 372 
There must always remain a whole heaven of difference 
between the position of those who know nothing of nature., 
and that of those who recognise light and guidance . . as 
coming to men from the living God. 

c. The plural heavens was formerly used, esp. 
in Biblical language (transl. Heb. pi. c'ad 
shdmayim) in the same sense as the sing. ; it is 
now the ordinary prose form for the visible sky. 
Hence maps of the heavens, planisphere of the 
heavens, globe of the heavens , etc, 

C825 Vesp. Psalter viii. 4 (3] Ic gesie heofenas werefingra 
< 5 inra. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xviii[i). 1 Heuenes tellen out the 
glorie of God. # 2535 Coverdale Zech. viii. 12 The grounds 
shal geue hir increase, and theheauens shalgeue their dew. 
3590 Shaks. Com. Err . 1. i. 67 What obscured light the 
heauens did grant. 3625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. 
(2635) 77 The H eauens.. are carry ed in 24 houres from East 
to West. 181* Woodhouse Astron. i. x If, on a clear night, 
we observe the Heavens, they will appear to undergo a con- 
tinual change. 2892 Law Times XC. 441/2 The Spectator 
. .seemed to think the heavens must fall because the Press 
questioned the capacity of a judge. 

2 . By extension (in accordance with Biblical use) 
the region-of the atmosphere in which the clouds 
float, the winds blow, and the birds fly ; as in the 
more or less poetical expressions, the clouds, winds, 
breath, fowls of heaven. _ 

Rain or dew of heaven, so called as falling (or supposed to 

fall) from the clouds. . 

ciooo jElfric Gen. xxvii. 28 Syllehe God ofheofenes dea we. 
3381 Wyclif Job xxxv . 11 The besth of the ertbe. .the touits 
of heuene. — Dan. vii. 2 Loo ! foure wyndis of heuen fourt 
in the mydil see. *563 W. Fdlkf. Meteors AT 5 

water that comtneth from Heaven, m rame. * 59 ° , * 

A lerctt. V. IV. i. 78 The Mountains Pi=ss..fr|::<nJ -i'h thc 
gusts of heautn. 173? 

heav'n shall vindicate tucir gram. 18^4 ijoon 

Field 479 Tears, and the carrlcss nun or. heaven, mat Upon 
their faces. 1870 — ll'indrji >46 Be merry in htaven.O larks, 

and far away. Mod, Exposed to every "'cd of heaven. 
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b. In reference to the atmospheric conditions of 
a country, the.clear or cloudy sky, etc., = climate. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Crv.Conv. 1. (1586) 26 Everie.# 
Countrie, by the nature of the place, the climate of the 
Heaven, and the influence of the starres hath certaine 
veriues. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hish Scot. 1 . 44 The 
clemencie of the hevin, and gentlenes of the wethir. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. x. Q4 Not tho’ beneath the Thracian 
Clime we freeze; Or Italy’s indulgent Heav’n forego. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 12 Flowers of all heavens .. 
Grew side by side. 

3. The 'realm' or region of space beyond the 
clouds or the visible sky, of which the latter is 
popularly or poetically viewed as the ‘floor’. 
Esp. in the collocation heaven and earthy as 
constituting the universe. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gat. i. x On anginne gesceop God hepfenan 
and eorban. CX250 Gen. <5- Ex. 40 In firme bjgining, of 
non Was heuene and er 5 e samen wro^t.' 1382 Wyclif Mark 
xiii. 31 Heuene and erthe schal passe, forsothe. my worths 
schufen not passe. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V.v. i. 58 Looke 
how the floore of heauen Is thicke Inlayed with pattens of 
bright gold. 1823 F. Cli.ssold Ascent Mt. Blanc 23 A circle 
of thin haze, .marked dimly the limits between heaven and 
earth. 1842 Tennyson St. Agnes' Eve iii, Alt. heaven 
bursts her starry floors. 1862 Trollope Orley F. x ix. (1866) 
149 Papa, .would move heaven and earth for her if he could. 
1887 New Antigone xix. (1888) II. 97 Nothing in heaven or 
earth would have stayed her hand now. 

b. The plural is sometimes used for the realms 
or regions of space in which the heavenly bodies 
move. 

1678 Cudworth Ir.lell. Syst. (1837) I. 6S3 Lifted up far 
above the starry heavens. 1726.tr. Gregory s Astron . I. 95 
The Planets and Comets move in the Heavens very freely. 
1838 N ichol (title) Views of the Architecture of the Heavens. 
1B60 Ruskin Mod. Paint. y it. iv. V. 152 The Heavens, for 
the great vault or void, with all its planets, and stars, and 
ceaseless march of orbs innumerable. 

f c .iransf. A model showing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; an orrery, a planetarium. Ohs. 

x6oo Nashe Summer's Last Will Wks. 1885 VI. 88 Euery 
man cannot,, with Archimedes, make a heauen of brasse. 
1605 Verstecan Dec. 1 tit ell. ii. (1628) 52 The heauen of 
siluer which . . was sent vnto Soliman the great Turke 
wherein all the planets had their seuerall courses. 

4. In the language of earlier cosmography: 
Each of the 'spheres’ or spherical shells, lying 
above or outside of each other, into which astro- 
nomers and cosmographers formerly divided the 
realms of space around the earth. These generally 
corresponded to the spaces supposed, according to 
the Ptolemaic system, to be comprised within the 
successive orbits of the seven planets (including the 
sun and moon), the fixed stars, and other spheres. 
Their number varied according to computation from 
seven to eleven. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7567 Sere hevens God ordaynd 
for sere thyng . . bese hevens er oboven us heghe . . Ane es 
hat we he sterned heven calle . . Ane other es hat clerkes 
calles cristallyne fete.]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
vin. ii. (1495) 296 Heuens ben seuen namyd in this manere 
Aereum Olimpiutn Igneum Firmamentum Aqueum, Im- 
perium, Celum. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret . , Gov. Lordsk. 
(E. E. T. S.) 95 J>er ar nyne heuens, oon in erthe, b e ober 
amonge hem seluyn, ilk oon amonge ober; h e firste & 
souerayne of he speres, is he spere couerant, and banne 
with-ynne hat he spere of he sterrys ; after hat h s spere of 
Saturne, and so to h e spere of he mone, vnder whom ys be 
spere of he elemenz, hat er fyre, Eyre, water, and erthe. pe 
Erthe hanne -ys yn he myddyl stede of he oher elementz. 
1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 210 Whatsoever is 
conteined within the circuit ofthe heaven of the Mone. 1594 
Blundevil Exerc. m. 1. iii. (ed. 7) 280 What doth the 
celestiall part con tain e? The eleven Heavens and Spheares. 
Ibid. 281 In ascending orderly upwards .. The first is the 
Spheare of the Moone . . The fourth, the Spheare of the 
Sunne. .The seventh, the Spheare of Saturne. The eighth, 
the Spheare of the fixed stars, commonly called the firma- 
ment. The ninth is called the second movable or Christal 
heaven. The tenth is called the first movable. And the 
eleventh is called the Imperial! heaven, where God and his 
Angels are said to dwell. 1783 Hoole Orl.Pur.x tit. (Brewer),’ 
Sometimes she deemed that Mars had from above Left his 
fifth heaven, the powers of men to prove. 1832 Tennyson 
Mariana in the S. 92 Deepening thro’ the silent spheres 
Heaven over Heaven rose the night. 

Jig. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, Prof. 2 O For a Muse of Fire, 
that would ascend The brightest Heauen of Inuention. 

5. The celestial abode of immortal beings ; the 
habitation of God and his angels, and of beatified 
spirits, usually placed in the realms beyond the sky; 
the state of the blessed hereafter. Opposed to hell. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader ure bu b« eart on 
heofene. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 45 GriS on eoroe and griS on 
hefene. Ibid. 79 Engles in houene. CX200 Ormin 3263 
To brukenn heffness blisse. CX205 Lay. 21442 pu woldest 
to hmuene. a 1300 Cursor M. 24783 (Cott.) He suar be 
be king of heuen. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 16 To pe 
I gyfF pe keys of hewyne. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1236 
Scotland he fred, and brocht it off thrillage. And now in 
hewin he has his heretage. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxi. 
100 Sufficience dwellis nocht bot in heavin. 2544 Suppi. 
io Hen. VIII, 21 Teach e the people to gett heuen with 
fastynge. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Coup. iii. (1586) 157 b, 
Marriages (as they saie) are made in heaven, and are 
guided by desrinie. . 1622 Bacon Hen. VII , Wks. 1825 III. 
275 Stirring both heaven and hell to do him mischief. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 263 Better to reign in Hell, then serve in 
Heav’n. 1803-6 Wordsw. Intim. Immort. v. 9 Heaven lies 
about us in. our infancy. 1855 Browning An Epistle 241 
Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, Earth forced on 
a soul’s use while seeing heaven. 1858 Sears Athan. ill. ix. 


326 Heaven is not the firmament overhead, but the condition 
of the redeemed after death, of which the blue serene gives 
us the appropriate symbol. 287$) Chr. Rossetti Seek 4r F. 
22 Heaven is the presence of Cod : the presence of God, 
then, is heaven. 

b. Also in plural. [In its origin a literalism of 
trnnsl. — L. arli, Gr. ovpavol, Heb. D’D® shamayim : 
cf. 1 c.] 

C950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader urer Su ar 3 in 
heofnum vel in heofnas [Vutg. in c*elis]. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt, xviii. x8 Swa hwylce swa ge ^e-blndaS ofer eorban 
pa beop $ebundene on heofonum. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 
42 Heins and kyngis of be kyngdom of heuenys. 2548 
Udall, etc. tr. Erasm. Par. Acts 26a, He..sitteth and 
reigneth in high heauens aboue. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. x. 386 Leiuing the course of this lyfe tha pas to 
the heuinis. x6ix Bible Heb. iv. 14 Wee haue a great high 
Priest, that is passed into the heauens. 

c. By the. Jews (at least in later times) seven 
heavens were recognized ; the highest, called also 
‘ heaven of heavens/ being the abode of God and 
the most exalted angels. Thence also the seven 
heavens of Mohammed. 

This division was probably. of Babylonian origin, and 
founded on astronomical theories (cf. 4). 

c xooo. /E lfric Dent. x. 14 Heofon and heofuna heofun. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints. Paulus 948 Paule. .thocht pat he 
was rewyst ewine . . to pe thred hewyne, & syne in paradis. 
X382 Wyclif Ps. cxiii. [cxv.] 16 The heuene of heuene [c 1430 
MS. S . heuenys] to the Lord ; the erthe forsothe he 3af to 
the sones of men. .2382 — 2 Cor. xii. 2, I woot a man 
in Crist .. rauyschid til to the thridde heuene. 1560 
Bible (Genev.) Ps. cxlviii. a Praise ye him heauens of 
heauens, and waters, that be aboue the heauens. x6xx Bible 
1 Kings viii. 27. The heauen and heauen of heauens cannot 
conteine Thee. x688 Prior Ode Exod. iii. xo6 The Heaven 
of Heavens, the high abode, Where Moses places his 
mysterious God. 1734 Sale Koran (1764) II. 17S And we 
have created over you seven heavens. 2841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. I. 20 According to the common opinion of the Arabs 
there are seven Heavens, one above another. 1858 W. 
ItlviR A fahomet II. 219 From Jerusalem he seemed to mount 
upwards, and ascend from one Heaven to another. 

d. The seat of the celestial deities of heathen 
mythology. 

2382 Wyclif Jer. vii. x8 Thei make sweete cakis to the 
cjuen of heuene. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 40 With Ioue 
in heauen, or some where else. <1x700 Dryden Ovid's 
Met. 1. Wks. 1808 XII. 69 Against beleaguered heaven the 
Giants move. 2792 Cowpkr Iliad xi. 60 Aurora, now on 
the Olympian height Proclaiming, stood new day to all in 
heaven. 1841 Elph instone Hist. Ind. I. iv. 169 The 
heaven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snows and 
glaciers of Keilas, one of the highest and 'deepest groups of 
the stupendous summits of Himalaya. 

e. Iransf. and 

28x0 Montgomery W. Indies in. 23 In the clear heaven of 
her delightful eye, An angel-guard of loves and graces lie. 

0. The power or majesty of heaven ; He who 
dwells above; Providence, God. (With capital H.) 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 21 Feeder, ic syngude on. 
heofon, and beforan < 5 e. 2388 Wyclif Dan. iv. 23 [26] Aftir 
that thou knowist that the power is of heuene. 2593 Dray- 
ton Essex Wks. 1753 II. 602 Envy. .Affecting theSupremacy 
of Heaven. 2640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Romanis i. 3 The heaven 
takes care of your quiet. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 2x2 The will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven. 2692 Dryden St. 
Euremont's Ess. 347 Sometimes Heaven ordains, and Nature 
makes an opposition. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 164 p 5 
Heaven only knows how dear he was to me whilst he liv’d. 
28x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf iii, ‘ For Heaven’s sake, no’, said his 
companion. 28x9 Shelley Cenci v. iv. 57 Sweet Heaven, 
forgive weak thoughts 1 1885 Edna Lyall In Golden Days 
III. xiv. 299 How in heaven's name did you manage it all ? 

b. Also in plural , The powers above; the 
gods ; God. 

2579 G. Harvey Letler-bk. (Camden) 62, I hope in the 
heavens my chin will on day be so favorable and bountiful! 
unto me. c 1592 Marlowe Massacre. Pams 1. iii, The 
Heavens forbid your highness such mishap ! 2622 Bible 
Dan . iv. 26 After that thou shalt haue knowen that the 
heauens doe rule. 2640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Roman ts i. 174 
The heavens . . made me yesterday seek to save you. 27. . 
Siege of Avbigny 118 Whatever power the Heavens have 
favoured me with. 2859 Tennyson Geraint 4r Enid 893 She 
was ever praying the sweet heavens To save her dear lord 
whole from any wound. 

c. In asseverations : By (+ through , before ; fore ) 
heaven , {heavens). Cf. By prep. 2 . 

_ The sense in c and d is somewhat indefinite, probably 
including the place and its Divine Lord or inhabitants : cf. 
Matt. v. 34, xxiii. 22. ; 

[c.iooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 22 Sebe sweraS on heofonan 
[Lind, on heofne, Rushw. be heofune, Vtilg. in ccelo], he 
sweryS on godes brymsetle, and on bam pe ofer paN sitt.] 
C1400 Destr. Troy 8313, I may not hate hym, by heuyn, 
bat me in hert tes. x6xo B.Jonson AlcJt. 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
240/2 Not I, by heaven.. Ibid. 241/2 Fore heaven, I scarce 
can think you are my friend. 2716 Addison tr. Ovid Wks. 
1753 1 . 176 By heay’n the story’s true. 2752 Mrs. Lennox 
Fem. Quix. vni. iii. II. 187 * By Heavens !' cried Glanville 
..‘there’s no bearing tins’. 1859 Tennyson Merlin <$• 
Vivien 341 By Heaven that hears, I tell you the clean 
truth. 2887 A. C. Gunter Mr. Barnes of N. K xviii. 
(1888) 135 He commenced to strut and hector about . . and 
cry, By Heavens. 

d. In exclamations expressing surprise, horror, 
etc. (Also in //.). Often with qualifi cations, as 
good, gracious, great . Also heaven and earth l 

2588 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) II. 559 O Heavens 1 
O Earth ! O never-dying Fame 1 261a Shaks. Temp. 1. ii.’ 
59 O the.heuens, What fowle play had we. 2709 Steele 
Tatlcr No. 23 T 7 Heavens! Is it possible you can live 
without Remorse? 1753 Mrs. Lennox Pern. Quix. vnt. iii. 
II. 187 Good Heavens ! cried Mr. Glanville .. quite out of 


patience, I shall go distracted ! Ibid. ix. i. 209 Oh, heavens! 
..this must.. be a-very notable adventure. <22777 Dodd 
Fanny Melmouth (2799) 96 ‘Heaven and earth l * exclaimed 
Miss Melmouth, ' what will become of me ? ' x8ox Amelia 
Opie Father 4 ■ Dan. (1809) 102 Gracious Heaven ! who are 
you? 2829 Mrs. Marcet Conv. Nat. Phil. ii. (1851) 35 
Heavens, Emily, what an idea ! 2887 Frith Autobtog. II, 
iv. 75 Great heaven ! What a place to stop at l 

7 . fig* a. A place like or compared to heaven; 
a place of supreme bliss. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 300 For if heuene be on this 
erthe .. It is in cloistere or in scole. 2546 J. Heywood Pro:’. 
(1867) 33 They that be in hell, wene there is none other 
heven. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 243, I follow thee, and 
make a heauen of hell. 2660 Sp. in Ho. Comm. 14 Nov. in 
Cobbett Pari. Hist . (1808) IV. 245 England, that was 
formerly the heaven, would be now the hell for women. 
2667 Milton P. L. 1. 254 The mind is its own place, and in 
it self Can make a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. 1725 
Pope Odyss. vi. 22 A heav’n of charms divine Nausicna lay. 
1810 Scott Lady of L, n. viii. Ere Douglasses, to ruin driven, 
Were exiled from their native heaven. 2832 Carlyle Nile- 
lungen-Lted in A fisc. Ess. (1872) III. 142 Here for eleven 
days.. there is a true heaven-on-earth. 

b. A state of bliss or supreme felicity. 

C2374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 777 (826) It an heuene was 
hire voys to here. 1546 J. heywood Prov. (1867) 70 
Husbandes are in heauen whose wiues scold not. 1596 
Spenser Hymn to Love 244 What heauens of ioy, then 
to himselfe he faynes. 2604 Middleton & Dekker \st Pi. 
Honest IVh. 1. i. (Dalbiac) O what a heaven is love ! 
O what a hell ! 2615 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 501 

Certainly, it is Heauen ypon Earth, to haue a Mans Minde 
Moue in Charitie, Rest in ProuidenCe, and Turne vpon the 
Poles of Truth. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. i. 935 And like an 
Anchorite, gives over This World for th’ Heaven of a 
Lover? 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem . 1. 59 The clock.. 
That faithful monitor, ’twas heaven to hear, When soft it 
spoke a promised pleasure near. 

. c. In same senses : Heaven of heavens, seventh 
heaven, third heaven . {fig. from 5 c.) 

28*4 Scott St. Ronan’s xxvi, He looked upon himself as 
approaching to the seventh heaven. 1883 Rita After 
Long Grief xxii, Lady Ramsey was in the seventh heaven 
of delight. 1885 J. H. McCarthy Caniiola I. vii. 156 The 
heaven of heavens into which he presumed, an earthly 
guest, was the West End of London. 

*b 8. Iransf. [from 7]. A quintessence. Ohs. 

2460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 Philosophoris clepen be purest 
substaunce of manye corruptible bingis elementid, quinta 
essentia, bat is to seie, mannys heuene. Ibid. 23, How bat 
3e may wib oure heuene drnwe out euery 5 essencia from 
alle bingis aforeseid. 

9 . iransf [from 1]. A canopy; the covering 
over a stage. [F. del, Ger. himtnel.'] In the 19th c. 
quots. directly fig. from sense 1. 

2486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 54 In the entre..slialbe craftely 
conceyvid a place in maner of a heven.. under the heven 
shalbe a world desolaite. 1611 Cotgr., Voleric ,.* a place 
ouer a stage which we call the Heauen. 2612 Heywood 
Apol. Actors 11. Dijb, The couerings of the stage, which 
wee call the heauens.. were Geometrically supported Jby a 
Giant-like Atlas. 2822 Shelley Prometh. Utib. m. iii. 14° 
Bright golden globes Of fruit, suspended in their own green 
heaven. <z 2822 — Two Fragm. Love ii. 3 Under a heaven 
of cedar boughs. . • 

10 . attrib.sra^. Comb. a. Simple attrib. : in sense 
‘ of heaven \ (Many of the early ME. instances in 
hevene are prob. examples of the genitive case : cf. 
Lady -day, Lady-chapel , Bride-well , etc.). 

<xxooo Phoenix 173 Under heofun-hrofe. cxooo /Elfric 
Past. Ep. in Thorpe Laws II. 382 Into his fegeran heofon- 
healle. c 2220 Bestiary ii’j If he Ieue haue of ure heuen 
louerd. C2250 Gen. Ex. 101 De firmament., mai ben 
hoten heuene-Rof. Ibid. 281 A 1 5 e Shinges. .Twen heuone 
hil and belle dik. Ibid. 1547 Heuene dew, and er 5 es 
fetthed. a 2300 Cursor AT. 8290 (Gfitt.) An angel com fra 
heuen trone. Ibid. 18741 (Cott.) pe tober us come fra heuen 
ture. 2390 Gower Conf. 111. 102 Under the heven cope. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. 11. ivi. 373 (Add. MS.) The Ioye of 
heuyne life. 2592 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 555 Many 
Heav’n-floods in our Floods do lose. 2667 Milton P. X. 
xii. 52 Ere the Tower Obstruct Heav’n Towrs, 2844 Mrs. 
Browning Rhapsody of Life's Progr. viii, On the Heaven- 
heights of Truth. 2870 Max MUller - .Sc. Relig. (1873I 
172 We have in the Veda the invocations dyails pltar 
..and that means .. Heaven-Father ! 1882 J. Parker 

Apost. Life I. '43 God came down in the great heaven-wind 
and the great heaven-fire. 

b. Obj. and obj. gen., as heaven-climber , 
- worshipper ; heaven-assailing, - defying , -hissing, 
-rending, -threatening, etc. adjs. (Mostly since 
1600: their number is practically limitless.) 

2602 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 59 Mercurie New lighted on a 
heauen-kissing hill. 2602 Carew Cornwall ( 1811)272 Set 
forth, against that heaven - threatening Armada. 2645 
Quarles. Sol. Recant . xi. 60 When that blood pleads, 
heav’n will not lend an eare If heav’n-engaging Charity be 
not there. <1 1672 Marvell Poems , Billboroxv Hill , The 
cliff Of heaven-daring Teneriff. 2780 Cowper Table-t. 
418 Perjury, that . Heaven-defying vice. 1818 Keats 
Endym. 1. 284 Giving out a shout most heaven-rending. 
28.27 Keble Chr. V. Whitsun Mond., Heaven-assailing 
cries. 2880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. (xBSi) 252 The whole 
Alpine, .heaven-climbers. 

C. Instrumental and locative, as heaven-accepted , 
-begot, -descended, -dyed, fallen, -forsaken, -given, 
-made, - protected , -sprung, -taught, etc. adjs. (The 
number of these is unlimited : nearly all since 1600.) 
Also Heaven-born, Heaven-sent. . 

2591 Shaks. T?oo Gent. 111. ii. 72 Much is the force of 
heauen-bred Poesie. 2600 S. Nicholson A coins his (1876) 
57 Diuine Aurora, full as faire as she, Whose heauen-di de 
face the Graces still admire. 2606 Sylvester Du Bartas 
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ll. iv. ui. Magnificence 386 Words of the Heav ^-prompted 
.stile. 1659 W. Chamberlayne Pharonnida m. lii. (1820) 
II. 52 The heaven-built pillars of his soul. 1667 Milton 
P. L. X. S35 All yet left of that revolted Rout Heav'n- 
fall'll, in station stood. 1693 Tate in Dryden^ Juvenal 
Sat. xv. (1697) 374 Prometheus Ghost is sure o’er-joyM to 
see His Heav’n-stol’n Fire from such disaster free. 1715-20 
Pope Iliad ix. 803 The fall of Heaven-protected Troy. 
1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 3x4 The Heav'n-instructed Shipman 
thus replies. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1010 Who heaven- 
inspired To love of useful glory rais’d mankind. 174s 
Young Nt. Th. hi. 2 Reason, that Heav’n- lighted Lamp 
in Man. 1777 Potter VEschylns (1779) I* 60 (Jod.) Heav'n- 
sprung, or mortal ? if permitted, say. 1787 Burns Verses 
in Kenmore, Here poesy might ■wake her heav’n-taught 
lyre. 1849 Hark Par. Serm. 11 . 227 In the free heaven-lit 
atmosphere of the Gospel. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ck . 256 
The Heaven-controlled Seer. 

d. Adverbial, * to or toward heaven’, as heaveti- 
affianced , -aspiring, -dear, - devoted , - erected , - trails - 
lated f etc. e. Similative, as heaven-clear, -sweet, 
etc. f. Parasynthetic, as heaven-hued etc. adjs. 
See also Heaven-high, -wide, etc. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. 667 Heav'n-bent souls. 1597 
Shaks. Lover's Compl. 215 The heaven-hued sapphire. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. .it. Babylon 564^ Mong the 
Heav'n deer spirits. 1607 J. Davies Sumnta Totalis K j b, 
Then (with that Heu’n-rapt Saint) rapt Muse ascend, « 2722 
Ken Ckrisiophil Poet. Y/ks. 1721 I. 526 A Heav’n-aspinng 
Mind, a 1711 — Hymnotheo Ibid. III. 155 With a Heav’n- 
erected Look. 1772 W. Hodson Ded- Temp. Solomon 19 
This Heav'n-devoted Shrine. x8ax Lamb Leisure, The 
heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 1839 Bailey Pestus xx. 
(1848) 253 The Heaven -affianced spirit. _ 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. fy It. Jtnls. II. 126 This heaven-aspiring tower. 

11. Special combinations: *{* heaven-bow, rain- 
bow; heaven-bridge, bridge of the dead; heaven- 
burster (see quot.) ; heaven-gazer, (a) one who 
gazes at the shy, who studies the stars, an astrologer ; 

( b ) a fish, the star-gazer; so heaven-gazing; 
heaven-god, a celestial deity, a god of the heaven 
or sky; heaven-plant = heaven-tree ; heaven- 
send, something received as sent specially from 
heaven, a godsend ; heaven-tree, a mythical tree, 
which figures in some-Malay and Polynesian beliefs, 
as reaching from the under-world to the earth, or 
from earth to heaven ; heaven- worshippers, a 
Jndseo-Christian sect ( Ccelicolx ) of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Also Heaven-bliss, etc. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 743 For *heuene-bouwe is abouten i-bent, 
Wty alle hswes 'psA. him beb i-sent. x86$ Tv lor Early 
Hist. Man. 352 Like the * Heaven-Bridge, the Heaven- 
Gulf which has to be passed on the way to the Land of 
Spirits, has a claim to careful discussion. Ibid \ xii. 349 The 
Polynesians .. still. call foreigners ‘^heaven-bursters’, as 
having broken in from another world outside. 1535 Cover- 
dale Isa. xlvii. 13 -The *heauengasers & the beholders of 
starres. 2622 Cotgr., Tapecon . the Heauen-gazer ; a scale- 
lesse seadish. .hauing. .a great head, on whose top his eyes 
(wherewith he Jookes directly ypward) are placed. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. Wks. 1883-4 IV. 82 Excessiue staring, and 
Stedfast *heauen -gazing. ^iTylor/Vtw. Cult. II. 235 The 
Aztec Tlaloc was no doubt originally a *Heaven-god, for 
he holds the thunder and lightning. ^ 1865 — Early Hist. 
Man. xii. 346 A story. . which contains the episode of the 
* heaven-plant. i8n H. Martyn in Mem. nr. (1825) 436 
This was a *Heaven-send. 1887 Century Mag. Nov. 45/2 
The man who has been away, is a heaven-send in a village. 
1855 Tylor Early Hist. Man. 348 note, In the Samoan 
group.. there was a ^heaven-tree, where people went up 
and down, and when it fell it stretched some sixty miles. 

Hea’ven, V. [f. prec. sbj irans. To make 
heavenly in character, to transport or transform 
into heaven ; also, to bless with heaven, beatify, 
render supremely happy. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. jdvtfi. 153 They are idle 
Divines that are not heav’ned in their lives, above the 
unstudious man.^ 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 225 
Surely I were rich_ enough, and as well heavened as the 
best of them, if Christ were my heaven, a 1650 T. Adams 
Tract. Wks. (1861) 1. 194 (D.) He heavens himself on earth, 
and for a little pelfpozens himself of bliss. 1655 H. Vaughan 
Silex Scint. 1. Search (1858) 34 He heav’nd their walks, and 
with his eyes Made those wild shades a Paradise. 1839 
Bailey Fcstus xxxvi. (1848) 365 Heaven our spirits. Hallow 
our hearts. 

Heaven, obs. form of Haven. 
i Heaven-bliss. Obs. [peril, heaven was 
here orig. genitive case.] The bliss of heaven. . 
a 1300 Cursor Al. 2692 (G6tt.) Vr lauerd went him to heuen 
blis. ^1320 Cast. Love 113 Of heuene-blisse heo beob 
i-flemed. _ 1583 Stanyhurst VEneis 11. (Arb.) 62 Her deitec 
to the Saincts dooth luster in heuoblisse. 

Heawen-born, a. 

1. Of celestial birth, of diyine origin. 

X55S J* Weever Epigr. 1 v. xxii. (1599) E v J f Some heaven 
born goddesse. 1629 Milton Nativity 30 While the Heaven- 
bom child All meanly wrapped in the rude manger lies. 
*794 Coleridge Monody on Chattcrion 16, I weep that 
heaven-born Genius so should fall. 1863 I. Williams Bap- 
tistery 1. vi. The immortal shoot Of heaven-bom virtue. 

2. Of such original genius or ability as to seem 
specially prepared or designed by Heaven for the 
work. Now often sarcastic . 

1789 in Pari. Hist. XXVII. 1080 {Ho. Lords 17 Jan.) 
The duke Iof Chandos] parodying what Mr. Pitt’s father 
had said of General Wolfe, pronounced the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a heaven-born minister. X789 
Burke Sp. Ho. Com. 6 Feb. Speeches 1816 III. 394 The 
present minister, he understood, had been called * a heaven- 
bom minister' in another place. 1827 Scott Jml . 27 Aug., 
VOL. V. 


He is a heaven-bom teacher. 1858 J. Norton Topics 
265 The same Heaven-born amateurs still occupy the bench, 
and the quality of their judgments cannot but be the same. 

Hea-ven-directed, a. 

1 . Directed or pointing towards the sky. 

1732 Pope Ep . Bathurst 261 Who taught that heav’n- 
directed spire to rise ? 

2 . Directed or guided by Heaven ; divinely gnided. 

1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 11. 214 O sacred weapon !. .To all 

but Heav’n-directed hands deny'd. 1823 E. Irving Orac. 
God 152 The force of heaven-directed will. 

Hea-venful. [See -ml.] As many, or as much, 
as would fill heaven, 

1637 Rutherford LetL t. xtv\ (167s! 96 The blessing of 
that House-ful orHeaven-ful of Dyvours, shall rest for ever 
upon him. 1884 J* Parker Apost. Li/e III, 15 He is a host, 
an army, a whole heaveaful. .of human nature. 

Heaven-gate. The gate or portal of heaven. 

c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 1620 Her, heuenegate amongus us. 
C3440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 269 j>in obedyens schal be 
bin heuene-keye, bat schal opyne to be heuen-gatys. 1688 
Bunyan Jerus. Sinner Saved (1886) 48 To see so vile a one 
knock at heaven-gates for mercy. . 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Mournful Mother, XJxitW ye two give meeting Where the 
great Heaven-gate is. 

Heaven-lligll, a. and adv. As high as heaven. 
A. adj. Reaching or piercing the clouds, very 
lofty. B. adv. To the height of heaven, to an im- 
mense height. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Dan. 553 pret bu xesawe. .heofon-heanne 
beam. ^15x5 Cocke LorelCs B. (Percy) 13 They songe 
and daunsed full merely, With swerynge, and starynge 
heven hye. a 1618 J. Davies Exstasie Wks. (Grosart) 93 
(D.) Their Heav’n-high roofes shal be embattelled With 
adamant in gold enueiloped. X8S4 Browning A At Vcgter 

i, Each from the other heaven-high, hell-deep removed. 
1878 — La Saisias 382 World-wide heaven-high sea. 

Hea*venhoou. rare. [See -hood.] Heavenly 
quality or character ; heavenliness. 

1878 G. D. Boakdman Creative Week 63 (Cent.) Ripe, 
rich fruits of heavenhood. 1888 Max Muller Nat. Relig. 

ii. (1889) 30 This is the heavenhood of heaven. 

f Hea*venisli, a. Ohs . [See -ish,] Of or 
pertaining to heaven ; celestial, heavenly. 

CX374 Chaucer Troy /us v. 1813 Ful of heuenyssh melodye. 
C 1374 — Compl. Mars 30 Lord a-bove. .by heuenysh [v.rr. 
-y.-sh(e) reuolucion. ^1392 — Astral. 1. §21 This forseide 
heuenissh 2odiak is cleped the cercle of the signes. ^1450 
Mirour Saluncioun 964 Ffor thilk flece be it self wete of 
this hevenyshe dewe. 1577 B. Gooce Here shack's Husb. 
iv. (1586) 180 b, Hony dewe, cleaving to the leaves.. loosing 
much of his heavenishe Vertue. 

Hence d* Hea'venishly adv. Ohs . 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 197 As an Aungel heuenysshly 
she soong. 

Heavenize, v. rare. [See-iZE.] trans. To 
render heavenly, imbue with heavenly principles. 

a 2656 Bp. Hall Soliloquies Ixxx, O my soul, if thou be 
once soundly heaveniz’d in thy thoughts and affections, it 
shall be otherwise with thee. 

f Heaven-king. Obs. King of heaven : ap- 
plied to God or Christ. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 201 Ic eom heahengel Heofoncyninges. 
c X175 Lamb. Horn. 61 Hwilch wurtSin(g) eow haueu idon be 
heouenking. a 2300 Cursor M. 14921 (Gott.) pat for vs gaf 
iesus, heuene king. CX440 Generydcs 2642 For loue of 
hevyn kyng, Tell me the trougth. 1591 Sylvester Du 
Bartas i. vii. 105 The Heav’n-King's glorious Prayse. 

Hea'venless, a. rare. [See -LESS.] Having 
no portion in heaven. 

1652 Warren Unbelievers (1654) 22 Write this man., 
hopelesse, heavenlesse. 1839 Bailey Festus xx. (1854) 375 
As do idolators their heavenless gods, We deify the things 
which we adore. 

Hea’venlike, a. (adv.) [See -like.] 

A. adj. Like heaven ; heavenly, divine. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Mark viil (R.) Menne 
farre aboue the common sorte, or as you woulde saye, 
heauenlyke felowes. 16x0 Hislrio-m. 1. 176 The Harmonie 
of inusick is so Heavenlike that I love it with my life. 
x8x6 Coleridge Statesm. Alan. (18x7) 355 O how_ heaven- 
like it is to sit among brethren at the feet of a minister who 
speaks under the influence oflove ! 

B. adv. After the manner of heaven. 

1876 Swinburne Erechth . 1590 Who behold Thee made 
so heavenlike happy? 

Heavenliness (heVnlines). [f. Heavenly 
a. + -ness.] The state or quality of being heavenly 
in origin, nature, or character. 

2530 Palsgr. 231/x Hevenlynesse, celestialetl. 1587 
Golding De AJomay xxv’11. 418 One further marke oi the 
heauenliness of our Scriptures. <2 x665 J- Goodwin Filled 
vj. the Spirit (1867) 367 By the holiness and heavenliness of 
his life and conversation.^ 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. v. 
i. (1852) 283 The heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of 
the doctrine. 1856 Vaughan Afy sties (1S60) I. vi. iv. 182 
Now. we feel that in heavenliness of nature he has gone 
beyond his former self. 

b. As a title: Celestial highness, divinity. 

2596 Davies Orchestra (R.), Goddess of women, sith your 
heavenliness Hath now vouchsaf'd itself to represent To 
our dim eyes. 

Heavenly (heVnli), a. (sb.) Forms: see 
Heaven sb . : in 1-4 -He, 2-4 -lich, -lik, 4-5 .-li, 
4“ *ly (also 3 heueliche, 5 hefty). [OE. hcofonlic : 
see Heaven and -ly L] 

1 . Of, in, or belonging to heaven, as the abode 
of God ; divine, celestial. 

971 -Blickl. Horn, ir Dael-nimende heofonllcan rices, 
cxooo Ags. Gasp. Lukeii. 23 Mycelnes beofonlices weryd^-S- 
c 2175 Lamb. Horn, 213 We ne ma^enhabben bene heouen- 
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lichen ej*l. c 1273 Passim our Lord 638 in O. E. Misc. 
55 Ye beon byweued of heueliche tnyhte. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Paulus 859 Hevinlyk Ioy and lestand bliss. 2382 
Wyclif Matt . vL 24 3oure heuenly fadir shal for3eue to 3ou 
joure trespassis. C1450 Golagros <5- Gaxv. 265 Hevinly 
god !. -how happynis this thing ? 1526 Pilgr. Per/. iW. de 
W. 153 1 ) 1 Takyng on vs theiourney to tlie heuenly 
Jerusalem, xfixx Bible Trans l. Prefi 3 A showr ofheaueniy 
bread. 2713 Gay Epist. aii. In her notes the heavenly choir 
descends. 2840 De Q wincey Style it. Wks. 1861 X. 247 
Under a heavenly afflatus. 

b. Belonging to the heaven of the heathen gods. 

1483 Catlt. Aug/. 285/1 Heuenly, celcstis. 1596 Siiaks. 
Merck. V. in. v. 84 If two gods should play some heauenly 
match, And on the wager lay two earthly women. 1676 
Cudworth Intel l. Syst. (2837) I. 645 The heavenly Venus. 

2 . Of or belonging to the natural heaven or sky ; 
now chiefly in the phrase heavenly bodies , i.e. the 
stars, planets, comets, etc. Formerly also, Coming 
from the clouds or atmosphere, as 1 heavenly dew’. 

1387 Trevisa Higdeti (Rolls) I. 271 be ouer party berof 
hatte Celica, bat is, heuenliche and hige, for hi}e moun- 
taignes bat beeb b^rynne. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 34 Lo, 
first the hevenly figures. The sonne and mone ecupsen 
both. > c 2450 Holland Howlet 431' The colour of asure, ane 
hevinliche hewe. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Target The rosis 
. .powderit brycht with hevinly beriall droppis. * 2535 Cover- 
dale Jer. viii. 2 The Sonne, the Moone and all the heauenly 
hooste. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 308/1 Princes 
are like the heavenly bodyes, which cause good, or eviU 
tymes, and which have much veneration, but noe rest, x 677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iii. 145, 372 Astronomical miles, 
or 25 Heavenly degrees. 1874 Estes Half-hour Recreat . 
Ser. 1.96 Of the physical constitution of the heavenly bodies. 

3 . Having relation to heaven and divine things ; 
divine, sacred, boly, blessed. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 1101 Lang sermouyng Of 
haly lyf & hewinlik thing. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 
31 She was so enflawmyd with hevenely hete. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L . L. v. ii. 356 A breaking . . Of heauenly oaths, vow'd 
with integritie. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. § 13 Instruct- 
ing them by his heavenly preaching. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xxv. 312 Never man enjoyed a heavenlier peace. 
1879 R. K. Douglas Confucianism iii, 72 The Sage .. pur- 
sues the heavenly way without the slightest deflection. 

4 . Having the excellence, beauty, or delight that 
belongs to heaven ; of more than earthly or human 
excellence ; divine. Of music : Such as that of 
the heavenly choirs. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 23 Je schulen haue an heuenly 
medicyn to cure perfi^tly bis sijknesse. C1470 Henry 
Wallace viii. 1193 Quhar byrdis bfythly sang..in hewynly 
armony. 2559 Morwyng Evonym. 94 Quintessence they 
name to be the chief and the heavenliest power or vertue in 
any plant, metal!, or beast 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iij. 
227 Who sees the heauenly Rosaline That,. Bowes not his 
vassal! head? 27x2 Steele Sped. No. 443 n A graceful 
Person, an exalted Mien, and Heavenly Voice. 1779 Mad, 
D’Arblay Diary 26^ May, Our journey was delightfully 
pleasant, the day being heavenly. xE6o Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xxv. ^88 The gush of the direct sunlight could add nothing 
to this heavenly beaut)'. 

5 . absol. in pi. The heaven lies : a literal render- 
ing of Gr. (tv) Toty tnovpaviois (Eph, i. 3, iii. io), 
variously translated ‘ (in) heavenly places ’ or 
‘ things in Rhemish Vers. 4 in the celestials \ 

1844 Mrs. Browning Drama Exile Poems I. 102 Thy 
speech is of the Heavcnlies. 2872 Srurceon Treas. Das’. 
Ps. Ixi. 7 In him wc are made to sit together in the heavenjies. 
1875 E. White Life in Christ n. xii. 138 Against spirits 
of wickedness in the heavenlies, or aerial regions. 

0 . Comb., as heavenly-seeming, -dewed adjs. 

2580 Sidney Arcadia 11. vii. 44 Poems 1873 II. 52 The 
second sweetly-fenced ward, Her heauenly-dewed tongue to 
gard. 2785 Burns Vision h. 2, I view'd the heavenly- 
seeming Fair. 


7. Heavenly fruit, the genus Diospyros, the 
Fruit of Jove (Loudon Encycl . Plants , 1855, 870). 
Hea*venly, adv. In i -Hce, 2-5 -liche. [OE. 
heofonlice : see Heaven and -LY ^.] 

1 . a. From or by heaven, b. In a heavenly 
manner or degree; divinely; qualifying an adj. 

c xooo /Elfric Grain, xxxviii. (Z.) 239 Cselitns, heofon- 
lice. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 343 Joon lovede Crist 
more heuenliche. C1430 PHgr. Lyf Manhode 11. exxii. 
(1869) j2i pat I be a brid, hye raueshed, heuenlich contem- 
platyf. 1508 Dunbar Tna mariit Wenten xx Vnder ane 
holyn hewinlie grein hewit. 1590 Spenser F. Q. r. lntrod. 
iv, O Goddesse heavenly bright 1 1604 Shaks. Olh. v^ij. 
135 Oh she was heauenly true. 17x7 Pope Eloisa 297 Oh 
virtue heav’nly fair. 

e. Usually hyphened to adjs. used attrih. 

2580 Sidney Arcadia m. ii. 18 Poems 1873 II. 115 
Captiuing snares Which hcau’nly-purest gifts defile, r 1030 
Milton On Time 29 Our heaven I y-guided soul. # 2727 Pope 
Eloisa 2 Where heav'nly-pensive contemplation dwells. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxvii, Azure orbits heavenly- 
wise. 2868 Ld. Houghton Select.fr. Wks. 213 To seem 5o 
heavenly-happy in my dream. . 

2 . To the extent of heaven, as in heavenly wide, 
as far apart as the two poles, differing toto cte/o. 

2674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart. (ed. 2)^207 indeed 
his Opinion and the Remonstrants Opinion, seem to 
heavenly wide. . . 

Hea'venly-mLnded, a. Having the th°ug 
and affections set on things above; "ply, oc^o - 

,22656 Be. Hall Souls Earnv. to Earth 

are of the heavenly minded with far gre ter . „ . 

spirit affected, a 2661 Fullfr ^ort 7 f hn^Whiteift 

II. 465 This heavenly-mmded man A«^ishoD Whitg ft. 

*860 W. P. Mackay Grace A Truth (rS/5) -tr To be more 
holy, more Christ-Iike, more heavenly-mmded- 
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Hence Heavenly-mi’ndedness. 

1647 Ward Sintp. Cobler 42 Hope, zeale, heavenly-minded- 
nesse. 1835 Longf. Outre- Mer Pr. Wks. 1886 1. 205 Many 
a pure soul, through heavenly-mindedness .. has fled from 
the temptations of the world to seek . .a closer walk with God. 

Hea*ven-pointing, a. [Heaven iod.] Point- 
ing upward to heaven. 

1884 Symonds Shahs. Prcdec \ ix. 333 One heaven-pointing 
pyramid. 

t Heaven-queen. Obs. [Orig. two words 
with heuene in genitive.] The, or a, queen of 
heaven; spec, a title of the Virgin Mary. 

c 1230 Halt Meid . xi Meidenhad is heuene cwen and 
worldes nlefnesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 20140 pe leuedl, pat 
es heuen quene, hir langed sare hir sun cum to. cz^B6 
Chaucer Can . Yeom. Prol. 4- T. 536 Sire oste, in faith, 
and bypebeven [v.r. heuenes] quene, It wasanoperChanon. 
+ Heavenric, -rich.. Obs. Forms: iheofon-, 

2 heofen-, 2-3 heouen-, 2-5 heuen-, heven- (see 
Heaven) ; 1 -rice, 2-5 -riche, 3-5 -ryche, 3-4 
-rike, 4 -ryke. [OE. heofonrice^ OS. hebanrtki , 
f. heofon , Heaven + rice kingdom, realm; cf. OS. 
himilriki, OFris. himclrtk , OHG. himilrtchi , ON. 
himinriki. (The form in Ags. Gosp. is heofona 
rice kingdom of the heavens.)] The kingdom of 
heaven ; heaven as the place of the blessed. 

971 Blickl. Horn. p Heofonrices duru. .belocen standep. 
a 1000 Christ 1259 Bi5 him hel bilocen, heofonrice ajpefen. 
c izoo Or mw 3489 To cumenn upp Till heafennricbess blisse. 
c 1200 Vices ^ Virtues (1888) 7 Be angel was tjedriuen ut of 
heuene riche for modinesse. 1340 Ham folk Pr. Cotisc. 1808 
Here lyves nan, under hevenryke, pat can telle . . what pe 
ded es lyke. 13. . Gaw. g Gr. Knt. 2423 Of alle pyseoper, 
vnder heuen-ryche. C3450 Hymns Vtrg. 119 In erthe and 
in heuyn-ryche. 

Heavens ! ini . : see Heaven sb . 4 d. 

Heavens, adv. dial . and colloq. Employed as 
an intensive. 

1878 Miss Braddon O/en Verd . xxxviii. 260 ' It’ll rain 
’eaven’s ’ard presently/ i838 D. C. Murray Weaker Vessel 
xv, It was raining heavens hard. 

Hea'ven-sent, a. Sent from heaven ; provi- 
dentially sent. Cf. heavcii-send, Heaven sb . 9. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wfc s. (1711) 37/2 If you 
your heaven-sent good could duly prize. 1777 Potter 
VEschylus (1770) I. 52 (Jod.) How relate the heav’n-sent 
tempest That burst upon my head 7 1875 Jowett Plato 

(ed. 2> I. 341 He is their heaven-sent friend. 

Heavenward (heVmvgid), adv. and a. [f. 
Heaven sb. + -ward.] 

A. adv. Towards heaven, in the direction of 
heaven. Orig. to heaven-ward : cf. Toward. 

c 125° Gat. ff Ex. 3025 Moyses .. warp es vt til heuene- 
ward. c 1350 Will. Palertie 102 To -h e u e n e - ward he Joked. 
1390 Gower Con/. II. 151 How such thing to the hevenward 
Among the goddes mighte falie. c 1400 Melayne 135 He 
sawe a bryghtenes of a beme Up un-to heveriwarde glyde. 
C3440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 172 pin herte is raysyd in 
sorwe in heuene ward. 1580 Sidney Arcadia in. xvi. 2 
Poems 3873 II. 130 Your heads to heav nward heaue. 1634 
Habington Castara (Arb.) 89 When Pelion.. saw, that raine 
which fell But now from angry Heaven, to Heaven ward. swell. 

1646 Jenkyn Remora 28 Shall we run with the swiftness 
of the Roe earthward, and go a dull Asses trot heaven- 
ward? x68i Flavel Metli. Grace xxxi. 533 They would 
move.. heavenward. 1784 Cowper Task vt. 818 Heav’n- 
ward all things tend. 3838 Marc. Fuller Worn. 19th C. 
(1862) 360 Above the heavenward-pointing spire. 1880 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 106 The other summits, without a trace 
of cloud, .pointed heavenward. 

B. adj. Directed towards heaven; tending or 
conducting towards heaven. 

*795 Southey Joan 0/ A rev. 24 The reverend man. .with 
heaven-ward eye Call’d on the God of Justice. 1799 Camp- 
bell Pleas. Hope ii, I smile on death, if Heaven-ward Hope 
remain. 1828 Moore If thou'' It be mine iii, Like streams 
that come from heavenward hills. 

Hence Heawenwardlytmfr., Hea - venwardness. 
1838 Blackzo. Mag. XLIV. 612 The expansivity and soar- 
ing heavenwardness of the gases. ‘ 1839 Bailey Pest us xix. 
(1848) 202 Echoes of Light, reacting heaven wardly. 

Heavenwards (heVnwgidz), adv.' [f. prec. 
with advb. gen. -s : see -wards.] Towards heaven, 
in the direction of heaven. 

3650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. To'Rdr.', Using them . . as 
..guides and helps to heaven-wards. ^ 1670 Brooks Wks. 
(1867) VI. 229 Whaftrade did you drive Christ-wards, and 
heaven-wards, and holiness- wards ? x85o Pusey Min. Proph. 
418 Weighing it down that it should not rise Heavenwards. 
+ Hea*venware. obs.- Forms: i-heofon-wara, 
2 houene-, 2-3 heuene ware. ' [OE. heofonwara 
pi., f. -wara * people *.] The inhabitants of heaven. 

c xooo /Elfric Horn'. L'36 Crist es ‘acennednys jegladode 
heofemvara, and . eorSwara, and helwara. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 139 Sunnedei blisseS to-gederes houeneware and 
horSe ware, a 1225 Auer. R. 244 (MSS. T, &. C.) A1 heuene 
ware and helle ware. 

Hea*ven-wi:de, adv. and a. 

A. adv. By the width of the, heavens, as far as 
the east is from the west. 

ctfixx ChapmanY/hxY xxiit. 299 Hurl’d about This way 
and that., ah heaven tridccfhis end. 2857-8 Beaks A than. 
vii, 62 This principle dears the pneymatdogy of the Bible 
heaven-wide of the slough of naturalism. 

B. adj. As wide or broad as the heavens. 

1883 J. Parker Aposi. Life II. 71 This heaven-wide prin- 
ciple. 1891 Pall Mall G. 18 Nov. 3/3 An appearance of 
heaven-wide difference of opinion. 


Hea*ve-o : fFering*. In the Levitical law : An 
offering which was * heaved* or elevated by the 
priest when offered ; also used of other offerings, 
e.g. those for the construction of the tabernacle. 

. The word is used in Tindale’s version of the Pentateuch 
and the Bible of i6zz to render Heb. HOYin t'rfininh (in x6rx 
also frequently rendered simply * offering * or 1 oblation ’), 
j which was taken by some Rabbis to mean * elevation from 
DOYJ romem to lift up. 

1530 Tin dale Exod. xxv. 3 This is the heueoffrynge [3613 
offering] which ye shall take of them. [ Table exp . Words , 
Heveoffringe, because they were hoven vp before the Lorde.j 
— Numbers xv. 20 Ye shall geue a cake of the first of youre 
dowe vnto an heue offerynge : asye do the heue offeryngeof 
the bame, euen so ye shall heue it. x6xx Bible Exod. xxix. 
27 Thou shall sanctifie the brest of the waue-offering, and the 
shoulder of the heaue offering, which is waued, and which 
is heaued vp of the ramme of the consecration. 1653 Milton 
Hirelings Wks, (1851) 252 He., passes, by Deed of Gift, this 
Tenth to the Levite; yet so as offer’d to him first a Heav- 
offering, and consecrated on his Altar. 

Heaver (hrvai). [f. Heave v. + -er i.] 

1 . A person who heaves (in various senses : see 
the verb) ; spec, a labourer employed in landing 
goods at a dockyard. (See also Ballast- 
Coal-heaver.) 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 84/1 Not- 
withstanding the pushes giuen against him by secret heauers 
that enuied nis fortune. 3673 R. Head Canting Acad. 69 
Padders, Booth-heavers, and the like. 3696 Luttrell 
Brief R el. (1857) IV. 96 The heavers of coales from the ships 
to the jighters. 1824 Examiner 70/2 Mere heavers of the 
leg, kickers of the ankle. x88x Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
IVord-bk. s.v. Heler , ‘The heler’s as bad as the heaver ; 
which is analogous to ‘The receiver's as bad aS the thief’. 

2 . Something that heaves ; an apparatus for 
heaving or lifting, a lever; spec. (Naut.) a 
wooden bar or staff used for twisting or tightening 
a rope or strap. 

3598 Florio, Toladro, an instrument, heauer, or engine to 
mount any piece of ordinance vp into the carriage. 36x5 
Crooke Body of Man 775 The fourth Muscle is called 
Leuator or the Heauer. a 3700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Heaz>er, a Breast. 3769 Falconer Diet. Mar. (1776), 
Heaver , a name given by seamen to a ^ wooden staff, em- 
ployed by them as a lever on many occasions. 3794 Rigging 
ff Seamanship I. 190 The strap is nippered, with a heaver, 
round the block. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Heaver , 
a wooden bar or staff, sometimes tapered at the ends ; it is 
employed as a lever or purchase. 

Heaves, a disease of horses : see Heave sb.% 
Heave shoulder. In the Levitical law : The 
shoulder of an animal ' heaved* or elevated in 
sacrifice (cf. Heave-offering). Also, transf. and 

fig- 

*53° Tindale Lev. vii. 34 The wauebrest and the heue- 
shulder I haue taken of the childem of Israel . . and haue 
geuen it vnto Aaron the prest and vnto his sonnes ; to be a 
dutie for euer of the children of Israel.^ 3647 Husband m. 
Plea agit. Tithes 38 Then the customeis (in some Parishes) 
for the Parson to have a tenth joynt, a heave shoulder, or a 
shake breast. <13659 Bp. Bkownrjg Serin. (1674) I. xxi. 
278 ‘God’, said Gregory, ‘ requires .. the heave-shoulder and 
arm of Obedience*. 

f Heave-shouldered, a. Obs. rare. With 
raised shoulders ; high-shouldered. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe in Harl. Misc. VI. 157 Cap- 
1 taines that Wore a whole ancient in a scarfe, which made 
j them goe heave-shouldred, it was so boysterous. 

| Heave thigh, substituted by the Revisers of 
1S85 for Heave shoulder in the Bible of 1611. 

3885 Bible (R, V.) Lev. vii. 34 The wave breast and the 
heave thigh [ marg. Or, shoulder]. 

Heavily (he’vili), adv. Forms : 1 hefislice, 
hefilfee, hofelice, 3befilike, heui(c)liche, Orm. 
hefi^like, 4 hevylecbe, 4-6 hevely, hevyly, -li, 
5 Sc. hevaly, hewyly, 5-6 have lie, 6 hevily, Sc. 
hewilie, 6- heavily. [OE. hefizlice adv., from 
heji£ Heavy: see -ly 2 .] 

1 . In a heavy manner ; with or as with weight, 
lit. and fig. ; ponderously, massively; burden- 
somely, oppressively. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1671, 1-ch’arged with synneso hevyleche. 
*375 Barbour Bruce vii. 209 His fut he set Apon his man 
weill hevaly. 3613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 802 They 
did sound s long time upon Trumpets, Cornets, and Flutes, 
very heavily. 1622 M abbe tr. A leman's Guzman (TAlf.ll. 
x88 This . . will light heavilier vpon you then you are 
aware. 37x2 Steele Sfcct. No. 268 r o A Gentleman 
leaning upon me, and very heavily. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville III. 150 The horses were too heavily laden to 
travel fast. 3871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 57 
On the great house of. .Eadward his hand fell more heavily. 
1886 Mrs. ^Alexander By Woman’s Wit I. vii. 207 Mrs. 
Ruthven did not find time hang heavily on her hands. 

2 . With heavy, laborious, or dragging move- 
ment; laboriously, sluggishly; without elasticity 
or animation. 

c xooo Ags'. Gosp. Matt. scut. 15 His hefelice mid earum 
Sehyrdon. Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. m. xyii. (X495) 63 

The humour by nyghte meuvth heuyly. 1496 Dives \ Paup, 
(\V. de W.) 1. Inc. xoi/2 Yf the seruyee he sayd so hauenly 
[Pynson hau^ly] & dedely. x6xi Bible Exod. xiv. 25 And 
broke off their charet wheeles, that thevdraue them heauily, 
1697 Lend. Gaz. No. 3288/3 The .. Fireship sailing very 
heavily. 3709 Steele Tatter No. 72 P 6 Hc read his Dis- 
course., so heavily, and with so little Air of being convinced 
himself. 1760 Milles in Phil. Trans. LI. 538 Burn heavily, 
leaving a large quantity of brownish asnes. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier Inker. . lxvii, Breakfast passed very heavily. 3887 


H. Erroll Ugly Duckling III. vii. 322, r I think I’ll be off 
now said Lambert getting heavily up. 

3 . With sorrow, grief, displeasure, or anger; 
grievously. Obs. or arch. 

c iooo/Elfkic Gen . xxi. 11 Abraham ha undemam hefi^lice 
|>as word, c 3380 Wycuf Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 26 J esus . .tok 
it hevely. 3388 — Mark xiv. 4 There weren summe that 
beren it heuyli with ynne hem silf. 3483 Vulgaria ah 
Terentio 8 a, I fere me lest my fadyr here heuyly that rister- 
day j com not to hym. i5gr Spenser Teares Muses 35 [They] 
Hearing them so heavily lament, Like heavily lamenting 
from them went, a 3674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xui. § 124 
Berkley, .took this refusal very heavily. 1777 Burke Corn 
(1844) II. 169 Any mistake or neglect of mine is .. heavily 
taken. 38x6 Byron Siege Cor. xix, There he sate all 
heavily. 

4 . With great force or .violence ; forcibly, vio- 
lently ; intensely, deeply, strongly ; severely. 

C807 K. /Elfred Gregory' s Past. xxiv. 179 Da werasmon 
sceal hefijlecor and stiSlecor lasran, and Sa wif leohtlecor. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xL 53 pa ongunnun . . ha ajgleawan 
hefilice him a^en standan. c 3200 Ormin 8236 Hewass .. 
Biforr fie Romanisshe king Full hefilike wrejedd. 3375 
Barbour Bruce m, 235 It ranyt sa hard and hewyly. 
3500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 6 Off Fortoun I complenit 
hevely. 3548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 95 b, Thei had been 
hevyly thretened for the tyme of his absence. _ 3588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. 1. ii. 155 Thou snalt be heauily punished. ax66t 
Fuller Worthies, Northampton (1840) II. 533 Lately the 
earl of Oxford was heavily fined. 1798 Malthus popul. 
(1878) 128 Merchartts .. complain heavily of this inconveni- 
ence. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 223 The strong tendency to 
national unity told heavily against judicial inequality. 

5 . To a large or heavy amount. 

38x9 Scotsman 30 Jan. 40/3 Oatmeal . . sold heavily at 
fully' more money. 1847 R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 64 
Farm-yard manure is used heavily. 1850 Ibid. XI. n. 613, 
I stock heavily. 3859 Darwin in Life tf Lett. (1887) II.164, 
I have . . corrected so heavily, as almost to have rewritten 
it. 3864 Jmt. R. Agric. Soc. XXV. 11. 273 The county is 
heavily wooded. 

Heaviness (he'vines). Forms: 1 hefisnes, 
(hsefisnes, heefnis), 3-5 heuenes, -nis, -nys, 3-6 
hevinesse, 4 Sc. hewynes, 4-6 hevynesse, 5 
euynes, 6 hevines, heuenoys, Sc. havines, 6-7 
heavines(fie, 6- heaviness. [OE. kejignes : see 
Heavy a. and -ness.] The state or quality of 
being heavy : in the various senses of the adj. ; esp. 
a. Weightiness, ponderousness; gravity; weight 
or force of impact. 

c 334®. Cursor M. 23235 (Fairf.) Is heuenis of dint. .Alshit 
ware dintis of a stipi pat smippis smitis in haire smej>i. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/1 Hevynesse of wyghte, ponder o- 
sitas % 3545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 126 What heuynes 
doth in a stripe euery man by experience can tell. # 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 11. 63 Having .. on the one side of 
their horses a great waight. .to counterpoize the hea vines of 
their drums on the other side. 3674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- 
Selv. 153 A perpendicular from the centre of heaviness. 

b. Burdensomeness, oppressiveness, severity; fa 
grievance. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosf. Matt, xx. 12 We 5a 5e heron hefijmse 
5xes d®ses & b»to. <2x225 After. R. 332 pe heuinesse of 
hire flesche & flesches unSeawes binimeS hire hire vluhL 
c 3400 Dcstr. Troy 1800 The harmys and pe heuenys hym 
happit of yow. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI, 95 The causes 
and matters of hevinesse, declared in articles. Ibid. 97 There 
were caste many hevinesses and sedicious billes, under the 
names of suche laborers.^ 3582 N. Lichefield tr. Casta - 
nhedds Conq. E. Ittd. lxxiii . t 50 b, The heauinesse of my losse 
beeing such. 3638 Abp. Symson in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav, 
Ps. vi. 2 And only lament the heaviness of his sickness, 
f c. Enraged feeling, displeasure, anger. Obs. 
c 3386 Chaucer Melib. T 782 He hath swich heuynesse 
and swich wratthe to vs ward. 1431 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
279 If anyman be at heuynesse with any of his hretheryne. 
3502 Arnolde Chron. (x8ix) 291 My sayd Lorde of 
Glouceterbare heuynes vnto my Lorde off ^ Winchester. 3548 
Hall Chron., Hen . VI, 98b, Never. .take.. querelles, dis- 
pleasures or hevinesses. .one against the other. 3590 SrENSER 
F. Q. 1. v. 6 The instruments of wrath and heavtnesse. 

d. Oppressed condition of the body, members, 
or senses; torpor, drowsiness; dullness; want of 
animation. 

_c883 K. /Elfred Boeth . xxxv. § 1 Nan hsefisnes 5 xs 
Hchoman, ne nan unpeaw. a 3225 After. R. 270 5>f Nt tu 
muhtest wel wakien, he..Iei5 on heuinesse. 3382 Wycuf 
Luke xxii. 45 He fond hem slepinge for heuynesse. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P . R. hi. xviii. (1495) 65 Callyd defnes 
and . . heuynesse of heringe. 3577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Hush. iv. (1586) 1 go b, The dumpishe heavinesse, that pro* 
ceedeth of Melancholy. 1700 Dryden Sigism. Guise. 
204 A welcome heaviness That seiz’d his eyes. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 18 Feb. 3/3 The terrible dryness and heaviness 
which make themselves manifest on every page. 

e. Dejectedness of mind ; f sadness, grief. 

c * z 75 AY Pains of Hell 45 in O. E. Misc. 212 Houdred- 
fijl is hel.. In pe wyche is heuenes with-out gladnes. CX386 
Chaucer Frankl. T. 100 Hire free ndes.. Con for ten hire in 
al pat euer they may A1 for to make hire leue hire heuy- 
nesse. c 1440 Generydes 4625 Hir joy was turnyd into 
hevynes. 3513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 756 B c 
was with great funerall honor and heavy’ncsse of his people 
. .enterred at Windsore. x6xo Shaks. Temp. v. t. 200 Let 
1 vs not burthen our remembrances, with A heauinesse tha/s 
gon. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 215 So much Heavi- 
ness had I lost, and so much Joy had I received ! ^879 
Dixon Windsor Il. viii. 92 Richard, in seeming heaviness 
of heart, broke up his Court. 

Heaving (hPvig), vbl. sb. [f. Heave v. + 
-ing l.] The action of the verb Heave, q.v., in 
various senses. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxl[5]. 2 Heving of mi hend. a 13*0 



HEAVING. 


HEAVY, 


in Wright Lyric P. x. 36 Nekepte heo non heuyng here. 
i5*3 Skelton Gar/. Laurel 250 With heuynge and shou- 
ynge, haue in and haue oute. i6or Holland Pliny II. 62 
The sicke heauing of the stomacke. Ibid. 277 They shall 
not be sea-sicke nor giuen to heauing, as commonly they be 
that are at sea. 1611 Shaks. I Pint. T. 11. Hi. 35 f Tis such 
as you That creepe like shadowes by himj and do sighe At 
each his needlesse heauings. 1709 Steele Taller No. 82 
r 4 The silent heaving of the Waves. 1758 Reid tr. Mac- 
quer's Client. I. 391 A reduction of the Lead, which is always 
attended with a sort of effervescence, and such a consider- 
able heaving, that . . most of the mixture runs over the 
crucible. 1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Tit. 255 The 
heaving of one vein by another. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scott. If. 279 A. . mode of fishing, called heaving or hauling, 
is standing in the stream, .with a bag or net fixed to a kind 
of frame. . . Whenever a fish strikes against the net, they. . 
instantly haul up the mouth of the net above water. 1847 
Emerson Poems. Threnody iot When thou didst yield thy 
innocent breath In birdlike heavings unto death. 

b. The rustic custom, formerly observed at 
Easter, of heaving or lifting into the air persons of 
the opposite sex. 

2787 Public^ Advertiser 13 Apr. (Brand), The counties of 
Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire boast of one [custom] • 
of equal antiquity, which they call Heaving. 1800 F. 
Leighton Let. to J. Boucher 17 Feb. (MS.), With respect 
to the custom of heaving at Easter .. The men heave the 
women on Easter Monday ; the women heave the men on 
the Tuesday. 1826 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 425 Lifting or 
heaving differs^ little in different places. In some parts 
the person is laid horizontally, in others placed in a sitting 
position on the bearers’ hands. Usually, when the lifting 
or heaving is within doors, a chair is produced. 

c. A name for certain diseases of animals 1 see 
quots. 

1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 1 16 The pox of swine, called also by 
the London feeders, the heavings. 1883 Standard 19 Apr. 
2/3 The disease from which ewes die, about three days after 
parturition . .generally calted * inflammation ', or sometimes 
‘heaving 1 , is due to a disease which is analogous to puer- 
peral fever in women. 

t d. Heaving of the viaiu : name of an old game 
at cards. Ohs. 

a 1612 Harington Epigr. iv. 12 Then thirdly follow'd 
heauing of the Maw,. A game without Civility or Law, An 
odious play, and yet in Court oft scene, A sawey knave to 
trump both King and Queene. 

e. With adv. Heaving -down , heaving-lo\ see 
Heave v. 20. 

1799 Nelson 6 Mar. in Nicolas Dtsfi. (1843) III. 280 The 
Emerald, .having been on shore and got so much damage 
as to require heaving down. XB33 M. Scorr Tom Cringle 
i. (1876) 4 Heaving to was impossible. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor’s Pocket-bk. v. 146 Conveniences for heaving down. ' 

f. at/rib. and Comb.', heaving-day (see quots., 
and b above) ; + heaving-house, (?) a gambling- 
house, for dice-play ; heaving-line (A r aul.), a line, 
usually from 5 to 10 fathoms long, used for casting 
from a vessel to enable a hawser to be hauled ashore 
or to another vessel ; heaving-net, a net that is 
heaved or hauled up: see quot. 1805 in a. 

1584 Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 63 No Fishermen, 
Garthmen, Petermen. .shall avaunce or set up any Wears, 
Engines.. Heaving Nets, except they be 2 Inches in the 
Meish. 1579 T. F. Newes'fr. North xiv. (1585) Fiv, I 
call to witnesse the Theaters, Curtaines, Heauing-houses, 
Rifling bootbes, Bowling alleyes, and such places. 1826 
Hone Every-day Bk. I. 425 Easter Monday and Easter 
Tuesday were known by the name of heaving day , because 
on the former day it was customary for the men to heave 
and kiss the women, and on the latter day for the women 
to retaliate on the men. Ibid The women's heaving-day 
was the most amusing. 

Hea'ving, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING That 
heaves, in various senses ; see the verb. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. «$• Cr. n. ii. 196 The performance of our 
heauing spleenes. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 166 The 
Youthful Charioteers with .heaving Heart Rush to the 
Race. 1714 Gay Trivia n. .103 The heaving tide In 
widen’d circles beats on either side. 1833 Ht. Marti neau 
Fr. J Pities £ Pol. iv. 66 A heaving ocean of upturned faces. 
1887 Bowen Virg. AEtieid v. 33 Over the heaving billows 
the ships of the Teucrians go. 

+ Hea*visome, a. Obs. or dial. • Also 5 hetii- 
sum, evysum. [f. Heavy a. + -some.] Of heavy 
mood, doleful, sad; dull, gloomy. 

.1435 Misyn Fire of Love 11. iv. 77 Heuisum longyng of 
his exile me castis downe. c *450 Cov. Myst . (Shaks. Soc.) 
365 Sory and evysum ye ben alway : Your myrthe is gon. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 60 A heauisome misti- 
nesse is cast before our eyes. 1825 Brockett, Heavisotne , 
dark, dull, drowsy. So 1828 Craven Dial. 

Hence ■f Hea/visomely adv. Obs., sadly. 

_ 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. vi. 26 Vnderlei thi shulder, and ber 
it, and ne bere thou heuysumli in the bondis of It. 
t Hea-vity. Obs. In 5 hevy te, -ee [irreg. f. 
Heavy a. + -TY.] Heaviness of heart, sorrow. 

14.. Chaucers L. G. IP. 1730 (MS. Fairfax) Lucrece , 
And eke the teeres ful of hevytee [v. rr. oneste, honeste, 
-ee, heuynesse] Embelysshed hir wifely chastitee. c 1440 
Partonope 2466 The french departed wyth grete heuyte. 

Heavy (he*vi), a. 1 (sb.) Forms: ihefis, hefes, 
(north, hasfis), 2-3 hefe}, 2-4 Levi, 3 (Or mi) 
hefij, (evi), 4 beve, 4-6 hevy, Sc. hewy, 
5-6 (evy), hevye, 6 hevey, (.Sir. havy, -ie, 
hawy(e, hayvie), 6-7 heavie, -ye, 6- heavy. 
[OE. //£/?£ = OS. h^pig (MDu, hevichj Du. hevig), 
OHG. hfbtgi hgutg, hgvich, MHG. he bee, ON. 
hofugr, hbfigr OTeut. *hatigo- y *hatugo-, f, 
% .hafi-z, OE. h{fe weight, f. * hafjan , to Heave.] , 
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I. In the primary physical sense, and uses con- 
nected therewith. 

1 . Of great weight} weighty, ponderous. The 
opposite of light - 

.c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 4 H15 bindafi hefige byrjryna 
, .and leegeafi ha uppan manna exla. c 1200 Vices $ Virtues 
(xB88) 95 lc am heui, al so he fie is imaked of ierfie. a 1300 
Cursor M. 17288+99 Who sal vus helpe To remou h at hetiy 
stone? 23.. Gave- 4 * Cr. Knt.fbg pis ax, hat is heue in- 
nogh. i486 Bk. St. Albans Diij, Looke..that thay be not 
to beuy ouer hir power to weyr. 1592 Ti.mme 10 Eng. 
Lepers Civb, [A coate] too colde for winter, and too 
heavie and hole for sonimer. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 204 
It [the ant] was able to grasp and hold a heavy body, three 
or four times the bulk and weight of its own body. 1765 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed» 2) 1^8 Bad tradesmen make 
this plough heavy and clumsy. 1853 W. Gregory Inorg. 
Client, (ed. 3) 24, x atom of oxygen will be eight times 
heavier than 1 atom of hydrogen. 

fig. a 1340 HaMPOLe Psalter iv. 3 pe weght of wickednes 
h 6 makis 3oure herts heuyere J>an lede. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 
286S For syn es swa hevy and swa harde, pat it drawes he 
saul ay dunwarde. a 1786 Cowper Yearly Distr. iv, Each 
heart as heavy as a log. 

b. To lie , sit heavy upon or at : chiefly fig. 

X594 Shaks, Rich. Ill , v. iii. 118 Let me sit heauy on 

(by soule to morrow. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(Vol. II.) 32 , 1 have something, I know not what, lies heavy 
at iny heart. 2722 Berkeley Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 
Ill, 209 This' public calamity that lies so heavy on the 
nation, c 1726 A. Evans Elegy on Vanbrugh, Lie heavy on 
him, earth ! for he Laid many heavy loads on thee ! 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 287 These burdens did not lie very 
heavy on the nation. 

c. Weighty because of the quantity present*, 
hence, in laTge quantity or amount, abundant. 

1728 Pope Dune. x. 78 Heavy harvests nod beneath the 
snow. 1795 Genii. Mag. 539/1 Another sharp frost and 
heavy snow. 1835 Penny Cycl. III.464A The early-sown 
crops are. .in general the heaviest. 1857 Livincstonc Trav. 
xix. 373 Virgin soil does not give such a heavy crop as an 
old garden. 

cL techn. Possessing (appreciable) weight. In 
Physics , applied to bodies whose weight may not 
be disregarded in calculations. 

1871 Tait & Steele Dynamics of a Phrticle (ed. 3) iv. 
Example 46 A heavy particle is projected from agiven point 
with a given velocity. 

2 . ' Possessing great weight in proportion to bulk ; 
of great specific gravity. 

a 1000 Boeih. Metr. xx.266 Eor]>e ishefijre ofirum jesceaf- 
tum. 1382 Wvclif Proa. xxvii. 3 Heuy is the ston, and 
charjous is the grauel. c 1440 York Myst. xviii. 20 Hevye 
as leede. 1530 PalSgr. 315/x Heavy as golde Is or any thyng 
that wayeth moche, massif. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth Pref., According to the Order of their Gravity those 
which are heavyest lying deepest in the Earth, 1838 T. 
Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 608 An oil, deeper coloured., 
but equally heavy. 1868 Lockyer Ele/n. Astron. iii. (1879) 
59 Platinum, the heaviest metal. 

b. Of bread, pastry, etc. : That has not properly 
c risen \ and is consequently dense and compact. 

1828 Webster, Heavy.. 25. Not raised by leaven or fer- 
mentation ;• not light ; clammy; as heavy bread. # 1837-42 
Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades 17 Kneading .. is . . indispens- 
able, or the dough would be in lumps and the bread heavy. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 11. (ed. 5) 208 If the bread turned 
out heavy. 1887 Baring-GouldA^/ Spiderxx ix. (1888) 218 
The pasty is heavy. 

3 . Great with young; gravid, pregnant. Als ofg. 

cx 375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Magdalena 396 Suppose with barne 

scho hewy ware, a 1684 Leichton Comm, x Pet. Wks. 2835 
I.345 When they are big and heavy with some inward exer- 
cise of mind. 1884 Jefferies Red Deer ii. 32 Two of them 
were heavy in calf. 

4 . Increased in weight by the addition of some- 
thing ; laden with. Also fig. 

1622 Bacon Hen , PH, Wks. 1825 III. 324 His men heavy 
and laden with booty. 1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archtt. 1 . 65/2 
Winds . . from the West . . are heavyest at Sun-rise. 2840 
Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life 11870) III. vii. 109 The 
very air heavy with the rich perfume of the seringas and 
acacias. 1888 L. Malet Conns. Perfect. 63 The words 
seeming to her heavy with meaning. Ibid. 290 This hour, 
heavy though it was with possible sorrow. 

5 . Applied technically to classes of goods, manu- 
factured articles, breeds of animals, etc. of more 
than a defined or usual weight. Hence b. transf 
Connected or concerned with the manufacture, car- 
riage, etc. of such articles. 

1617 Moryson I tin. hi. 56 They have not heavy luggage. 
Ibid. 95 They have a race of heavy Horses. 2883 Mrs. 
Croker Pretty Miss Neville xiii. (1884) ixo Your heavy 
baggage— is it all right? 1887 Daily Neiys 2 May 2/7 In 
heavy woollens . . there is a little more doing. 2895. Ibid. 

3 Jan. 5/3 Precedence is as usual given to the exhibition of 
heavy horses, colloquially known as ‘shires'. 

b. 2888 Lit. IP or Id 7 Sept. 179/z The father became 
a curate in the Heavy Woollen District of Yorkshire. 1894 
Daily Ntrivs 19 Mar. 3/7 Those engaged in the heavy steel 
trades. 1896 iPestm. Gas. 9 July 6/1 The passenger lines 
have secured gains on increases a year ago, but on some of 
the ‘heavy * lines less satisfactory results are shown. 

6 . Applied to ordnance of the larger kind. ‘ 

2727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Artillery , There was no 

attacking such a place for want of heavy artillery. 1813 
Wellington in Garw. Desk. X. 479. I have not by me 
the state of the heavy ordnance and stores^ which were 
sent. 2828 Webster s.v.. Heavy metal , in military affairs, 
signifies large guns, carrying balls of a large size, or it is ap- 
plied to large balls themselves. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 24 Heavy guns were brought up .. and prepara- 
tions were made to carry the fort by storm. 1889 Cent. 


Dkt., s.x. Artillery, Heavy Artillery \ U.SJ, all artillery 
not formed into batteries or equipped for field evolutions. 

• b. fig. Heavy metal : * see quot. 
x88z Ogilvie s.v., Heavy metal, guns or shot of large 
size ; hence, fig. ability, mental or bodily ; power, in- 
fluence ; as, he is a man of heavy metal ; also, a person or 
persons of great' ability or power, mental or bodily; u«;ed 
generally of one who is or is to be another’s opponent in any 
contest ; as, we had to do with heavy metal. (Colloq.) 

7 . Mil. Carrying heavy arms or equipments; 
heavily armed or equipped : said chiefly o{ soldiers 
(who are themselves usually specially selected for 
their height and weight). Heavy (> matching ) 
order-, see quot. 1883. (Cf. B. 1.) 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 389/1 The heavy cavalry in general 
carry carabines, pistols and swords ; and the light cavalry 
very small carabines, pistols, and sabres. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece V. 43 To raise an army of 20,000 heavy infantry and 
500 cavalry. 1844 Regul. $ Ord. Army 55 To be frequently 
paraded, and . exercised at least once a week in Heavy 
Marching Order. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract . Hygiene (ed. 3) 
394 The soldier., when he marches in time of peace in heavy 
order, carries his pack, kit, haversack. 1883 H. P. Smith 
Gloss. Terms «$- Pltr., Heavy order or heavy marching 
order, that of a soldier equipped and carrying, besides his 
arms and ammunition, complete kit, and great coat, amount- 
ing altogether to about 60 pounds. 1885 Tennyson (title) 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 

II. Expressing the action or operation of things 
physically weighty. 

8. Having great momentum ; striking or falling 
with force or violence. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 369 He him-selff .. Sa hard and 
hewy dyntis gave. 1500-io Dunbar Poems Ixix. 7 With 
hail), and haVy schouris. 1590 Spenser F. Q . I. viii. 18 The 
stroke upon his shield so heavie lites. 1663 Butler Hud. 
t. ii. 871 Like feather-bed betwixt a wall And heavy brunt 
of cannon ball. 1805 in Nicolas Nelson's Dtsp, (1846) VII. 
166 note, The Enemy opened a very heavy fire on the Royal 
Sovereign.. 1857 Hughes Tom Brotvn 1. v, They mean 
heavy play and no mistake. 1865 Gosse Land # Sea (1874) 5 
A heavy sea running outside. 1888 Mrs. Alexander Life 
Interest I. x. 198 A heavy thunderstorm came on. 

9 . Of ground, a road, etc. : That clings or hangs 
heavily to the spade, feet, wheels, etc., and thus 
impedes motion or manipulation; soft and tena- 
cious. Also Iransf. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 22 b, If you 
breake up newe ground, yf it be riche, heavie, and prepared 
for seede, it suffiseth to plowe it once. 27x0 S. Sewall 
Diary x Dec. (1879) IK «94 The ways were heavy. 1720 
Dk Fok Capt. Singleton vi. (1840) 105 The sand was nowhere 
so deep and heavy. 1827 Whately Logic 1. m. (1836) i8x 
Universally what are called heavy soils are specifically the 
lightest. 2837 Boston Herald 3 Jan. 2 Scarcely any of the 
mail-coaches arrived in London before half-past 8 o'clock, 
owinj* to the heavy state of the roads. 1855 Thoreau Ca/e 
Geduu (1894) 34 That we should find it very * heavy ’ walk- 
ing in the sand. 2884 Lillywhite' s Cricket Attn. 44 The 
ground was so heavy from recent rains. 

10 . That weighs upon the stomach ; difficult of 
digestion. 

2574 Newton Health Mag. Lij, Mullets and Bavbilles,. 
fried . . are heauie and hard to digest. 1662^ Lovell Hist. 

A nim. Min. Introd.,The flesh of the males is more strong, 
dry, and heavy of digestion. 1708 Swift Remarks Wks. 
1883 VIII. 127 It may lie heavy on her stomach, that she 
will grow too big to get back into her hole. 1842 J. Wilson 
Ess., Health (1856) 172 Bacon is a coarse and heavy food. 

11. Heavy in, on (upon) hand : said of a horse 
that bears or hangs on the bit. _ Also fig. 

1682 Lottd. Gas. No. 1708/4 A Spring Snaffle, that Com- 
mandeth with the greatest ease imaginable, all hard-mouthed 
Run-away Horses.. and those that ride heavy in hand. 
2831 Johnson Sport sm. Cycl. s.v., A horse is said to be 
heavy in hand, when from want of spirit he goes sluggishly 
on, bearing liis whole weight upon the bit. 1857 G. Lawrence 
Guy Liv. xi. 106 Poor Bella J how heavy on hand she u-ill 
find him. 


III. Weighty in import, grave, serious. 

12 . Of great import ; weighty, important; serious, 
grave. Now rare or Obs. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 101 Eac we majon ^e]>encean pait pxt 
hefigre is man [etc.], c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiti. 23 
Ge forleton h a he synt hefejran [c 2x60 Hatton G. 
hefeseren], | are m dom, and mildheovtnvsse, and geleafan. 
ax 225 Ancr. R. 76 For he seldspeche hire wordes weren 
heme, and hefden much mihte. 3596 Shaks. i Hen. IP , 11. 
iii. 66 Some heauie businesse hath my Lord in hand.^ 2601 
~ A lls IPeltn.v. 49 Trust him not in matter of heauie con- 
sequence. 2800 Spectator 6 Dec., To make a graver, and, if 
we maybe allowed the adjective, a heavier speech. 

13 . Grave, severe, deep, profound, intense. 

c 2000 Feel. Just, xxvii. in Thorpe Auc. Laws II. 424 
Hwa. .on swa hefije scylde gehreose. c 2050 Byrhtferlhs 
Handboc in Anglia VIII. 320 Wifi hefigum synnum. a 2123 
O. E. Chrott. an. 1106 Discs scares eac wzeron swifie hefige 
and sinlice gewinn betwux Jpam Casere . and his suniL 
cxxn^Lamb. Horn. 52 Ulcne mon..het IiS in heme sunne. 
c zzoo Ormin 10028 Full of hefi} dwilde. ^ 2594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. I. i. § 1 A number of heauie prejudices, deepeiy 
rooted in the hearts of men. 1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslies 
Hist. Scot. m. 196 margin, The hayute hatred and Jnmeoi 
the Pechres towarde theScottis. 2603 KnolleS H‘ s *- 
(i6si) B27 A dead march sounded, and heavy *" en £JL l 
manded to be kept through all the campe. sZat Z> 

Sports * Past. 11. \. 5 o In the sixteenth century- we meet 
with heavy complaints respecting the disuse oft * 
bow. 1B10 Sm-.UXY !. 3 7 ‘ The h«"f' ,^Vou 

side of [he Alps ! iSS. Dickons L<tt. »; '38 3 ou 

have read in the papers of our heavy English Iro L 

TV. Haviog the aspect, effect, sound, etc. of 
Leaviaess. ^ 



HEAVY, 


HEAVY, 


14. Of the sky, clouds, etc. : Overcast with dark 
clouds ; lowering, gloomy. 

1583 Stanyhukst /Ends m.'CArb.) 89 Thee welken is 
heauye. 1596 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serin. Ded. 82 Who 
so obserued our heauie heauens. 1876 Mrs. Alexander 
Her Dearest Foe I. 304 A mild, heavy day. 

15. Having comparatively much thickness or 
substance; thick, coarse; also, massive in con- 
formation or outline; wanting in gracefulness, 
lightness, elegance, or delicacy. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy vi, The good humour and content 
which was expressed in their heavy' features. Ibid, xix, We 
feel that its appearance is heavy, yetthat the effect pro- 
duced would be destroyed were it lighter or more orna- 
mental. 1859 Jephson Brittany y. 54 The church, like 
most of the purely monastic buildings .. is heavy. 1886 
F. L. Shaw Col. Cheswick's Camp. I. x. 217 With heavy 
renaissance porch and wide spreading flight of granite steps. 
Mod. The heavy lines of the drawing. Make a heavier 
stroke. His handwriting is heavy and clumsy. 

16. Having a sound like that made by a weighty 
object ; loud and deep. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. i, The deep-mouthed blood- 
hound’s heavy bay Resounded up the rocky way. 1819 
Shelley Julian 97 Listen well If you hear not a deep and 
heavy bell. 1845 Hawks l one (18^6) I. xxvii. 383 One heavy 
tramp he could hear close at his side. 

f 17. Of an accent: =GRx\.ve. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. vi[i], (Arb.) 92 To the 
lowest and most base because it seemed to fall downe rather 
then to rise vp, they gaue the name of the heauy accent. 

V. Having the slow or dull action of what is 
weighty. 

18. Of persons, their qualities, etc. : Ponder- 
ous and slow in intellectual processes ; wanting in 
facility, vivacity, or lightness ; f slow of under- 
standing, inapprehensive, dull, stupid (obs.). 

c 1300 Cursor M. 27 789 (Cott. Galba) Slewth .. makes a 
man lath for to lere, And heuy in hert sarmon to here. 1340 
Ayenb. 31 pe man iszuo heui b e t ne louekbote to liggearid 
rest! and slepe. a 1400-50 Alexander 2708 Bot parde, hi 
prouidence impossible it semes, A heuy As to be houyn vp 
to sternes. 1604 Shaks. Otk . 11. i. 144 Oh heauy ignor- 
ance : thou praisest the worst best. 1667 Pepys Diary 
(1877) V. 71 The heaviest man in the country, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew , A heavy Fellow, a dull Blockish Slug. 
1700 Steele Tatler No 132 ? 1 A Set of heavy honest Men, 
with, whom I have passed many Hours with much Indo- 
lence.^ 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 250 If there is 
anything worse . . it is a heavy man when he fancies he is 
being facetious. 

19. Acting or moving slowly, clumsily, or with 
difficulty; wanting in briskness or alacrity; slow, 
sluggish ; unwieldy, a. of material objects. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5572 With heuy hedis and hoge as 
horses it were. 1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 79 Of them., 
we haue ouer many, wych altogyddur make our polytyke 
body vnweldy and heuy, and, as hyt were, to be greuyd 
wyth grosse numorys. 1595 Shaks. John in. iii. 43 If that 
surly spirit melancholy Had bak’d thy bloud, and made it 
heauy, thicke. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat . (1677) 214 
More creese than the Lanner, and more heavy and sluggish 
in her flight, a 1700 Dryden Pyth. Phil. Wks. 1808 XII. 
221 His heels too heavy, and his head too light. 2808 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp.lV. 45, I understand that some 
of the transports you have with you are heavy sailers. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Brown Rosary it. 77 He flapped his heavy 
wing all brokenly and weak. 

1). of abstract things. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. L 375 The heauy gate [gait] of 
night. 159s — John iv. i. 47 Still and anon cheer’d vp the 
heauy time. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. To Rdr., The diver- 
sion of some of my idle and heavy Hours. 2816 Byron 
Parisina xx. Sleepless nights and heavy days. 183 x. Lincoln 
Herald 30 Sept. 1 The oat trade is heavy, and this grain 
may be quoted full is. per qr. under our last quotation. 

c. Time is said to lie or hang heavy , when its 
passage seems slow and tedious. 

2703 Farquhar Inconstant v. iii. My time lies heavy on 
my hands. 1794 Mann in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 444 My 
rime does not hang heavy on my hands. 1833 Tennyson 
Clara Verc de Fere 65 If Time be heavy on your hands. 
Are there no beggars at your gate, Nor any poor about 
your lands ? 

20. Of things, esp. artistic or literary produc- 
tions: "Wanting in vivacity; dull; ponderous; 
tedious, uninteresting. 

2602- Holland Pliny II. 533 Polygnotus the Thasian .. 
represented much variety of countenance, far different from 
the rigorous and heauy looke of the visage beforetime. 1638 
F. Junius Paint', of Ancients 61 Without such a force of 
phantasie the whole labour of their braines will be but a 
heavie, dull, and life-lesse piece of worke. 1708 Swirr 
Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII. iii It may still be a wonder how 
so heavy a book .. should survive to three editions. 1846 
Wright Ess. Mid. Ages II. xix. 257 The longer poems, .of 
the first half of the fourteenth century are dull and heavy. 
1853 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. xy. 383 This play.. has 
been denominated a * heavy one which, means that it is 
not distinguished by various and rapid action, or abrupt and 
startling incident. 

21. In Theatrical phrase : Sober, serious ; relat- 
ing or pertaining to the representation of sombre 
or tragic parts ; as heavy villainy heavy business . 

2826 Disraeli Fro. Grey v.xii, The regular dramatic per- 
formance was thought too heavy a business for the evening. 
1838 Dickens Hick. Nick, xxii, I played the heavy children 
when I was eighteen months old. 1868 Helps Rcatmah 
viii. (1876) 230 As the heavy villain at the Surrey Theatre 
would say. 1885 W. C. Day Behind Footlights 113 Prac- 
tising attitudes before the cheval glass we have the heavy 
gentleman, chronic villain of the footlights. 
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"VI. That weighs or presses hardly or sorely on 
the senses or feelings. 

22. Of persons : Oppressive ; troublesome, an- 
noying ; angry ; severe, violent. Obs. 

C825 Fesp. Psalter liv. 4 [lv. 3] Onhasldon in mec un- 
rehtwisnisse and in eorre hefie werun me. ciooo Ags. Ps. 
(Th ) liv. flv.] 3 Wurdon me {>a on yrre -yfele and hefige. 
1382 Wyclif Luke xviii. 5 Netheles for this widowe is heuy 
[gloss, or diseseful] to me, I schal venge htr. 1388 Ibid. xi. 7 
Nyle thou be heuy to me. c 1400 Destr. Troy 12320 Eneas 
with anger was angardly heuy With Antenor the traytor. 
1452 in Poston Lett . I. Introd. 72, I. .am informed that the 
King, my. sovereign lord, is my heavy lord, greatly dis- 
pleased with me. 1476 Sir J. Pas ton Ibid. No. 771 III. 
1 S3 1 1 is demyd that my lady wolde herafftr be the rather myn 
hevy lady ffor that delyng. 1579-80 North. Plutarch (1676) 
902 Above all others Fabius Maximus was his heavy Enemy. 
1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 38 You would have been no 
less heavy to the confederates than we. X703 J. Logan in 
Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 225 Who groan to find their 
deliverer prove so heavy. 

fb. Heavy friend : a troublesome or evil friend; 
an enemy. So heavy father. Obs . 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Fiij, If this 
ioconde person would alter his visage, And counterfayt in 
chere an heauy father sage. 1554 in Strype Eccl. Ment. 
III. xxiii. 193 Sir, I perceive. that thou art my heavy friend. 
x6oo Holland Livy xui. xiv. 1124 He .. was an heavier 
friend unto Asia than Antiochus had bene. 1611 Sfeed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. lx. Xx. § 4 Some, .thinke him to hauebeene 
an heauy Father to the. Common-wealth. 1621 Molle 
Canterar. Liv. Libr. 1. iii. 8 This woman while she liued 
was an heauie friend of mine. 

23. Hard to bear, endure, or withstand ; oppres- 
sive, grievous, sore ; distressful. 

a xooo Laws /Elf red 1. c. 40 § 3 (Schmid) t>zct ure geferan 
sume . . eow hefi^ran [wisan Sudan] to healdanne. c xzoo 
Ormin 1442 Harrd and hefi} pine. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 4583 pe days hut er ille and hevy. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 239/1 Hevy and grevows, gravis. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xi. 21 Nly hauie .hap and piteous plicht. 1592 
Timme 10 Eng. Lepers D ij, Wherewithal! they carie the 
heavie vengeance of God. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. J43 lie 
.. endure Your heauiest Censure. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 
103 Who for the shame Don to his Father, heard this heavie 
curse. 2703 Maundrell Journ. Jerus . (1732) 14s Let. 
p. 2 [They] hold their own Slaves in the heaviest Bondage. 
1844 Mem. Babylonian P’cess II. 46 Universally regarded 
as a heavy calamity. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xl. 
349 The world has been very heavy on him. 

24. Hard to perform or accomplish ; requiring 
much exertion ; laborious, toilsome. 

c 1250 Gen. « 5 * Ex. 2565 For al Sat hwinc heui Sc sor. c X39X 
Chaucer A strol. Prol., Curio[u]senditingand hardsentence 
is ful heuy atones for swich a child to Ierne. 2577-87 
Hounshf ; d Scot. Chron. ^ (1805) II. 288 Certain factious 
persons did beat into their ears, how heavie a journie that 
would be unto them. x6xx Bible Exod. xviii. j8 This 
thing is too heauy for thee ; thou art not able to performe 
it thy selfe alone. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 537 
The work, he said, was heavy ; but it must be done. 1887 
Ruskin Prcetcrita II. v. 170 The day had been a heavy one. 

25. Causing or occasioning sorrow ; distressing, 
grievous, saddening; sad, sorrowful. 

c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 12 The glad nyght ys 
worthe an heuy morowe. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon 
xxii. 492 Your departyng is so hevy to me that I trowe I 
shall deye for sorow. 2568 Grafton Chron . II. 626 Where 
he without great solempnitie kept a heavie Christmasse. 
2600 Holland Livy 1241 These proved in effect to be un- 
fortunate and heavie presages [auspicia tristid\ unto 
Mancinus. x6 . . Chevy Chase 11. 19 in Percy's Reliq., It was 
a hevy syght to se. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. x, This was a 
heavy piece of news to my nephew. 2827 Carlyle / 1 /frc. (1857) 

I. 30 To the great body of mankind this were heavy news. 

Tb. Heavy hill : the ascent to Tyburn ; the way 

to the gallows. Obs. 

1577 Gascoigne Arraignm . Lover in Bril. Bill. (1810) I. 
76 Thou must go hence to Heavy Hill ; And there be hang'd 
all but the head. 1678 Dryden Kind Keeper iv. i, I saw 
you follow him up the heavy hill to Tyburn. 

26. Oppressive to the bodily sense; overpowering. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 702, And vaknit as of hewy 

slepe. 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg, iv. 583 His Eyes with 
heavy Slumber overcast. 2845 Mrs. S. C. Hall IFhiteboy 
ii. 9 The heavy smell of the oil. Mod. The poppy has 
a heavy smell. 

VII. Weighed down mentally or physically. 

27. * Weighed down 7 with sorrow or grief; sor- 
rowful, sad, grieved, despondent. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12625 Wit heui hert and druppand 
chere. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 18 He felt him heuy 
& ferly seke. c 1400 Sowdone Bab, 400 Tho sorowede alle 
the Citesyns And were full hevy than, c 1450 St. Cnthbert 
(Surtees) 7369 he bischop semed to be heuy, )>e kirke was 
left sa unsemely. 2526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 2531) 87 
Consyderyng some persones to be iocunde and mery, some 
sadde and heuy. 1634 Rutherford Lett. (2862) I. 1x3 Her 
husband is absent and_ I think she will be heavy. 1725 
Pore Vdyss. ix. 127 With heavy hearts we labour thro* the 
tyde, To coasts unknown, and oceans yet untry’d. 1859 
Tennyson Elaine 1284 For this most gentle maiden’s death 
Right heavy am I. 2863 Fr. A. Kemble Rcsid. in Georgia 
34 With a heart heavy enough. 

b. Expressing or indicative of grief, doleful. 
a 2225 Ancr. R. 342 Heui mumunge. £127*; XI Pains 
of Hell 170 in O. E. Misc. 216 Poule he weppid with heue 
chere. 14.. Hoccleve Min. Poems (1892) 67, I watkid.. 
Besy’de a creme in an heuy musynge. 1568 Grafton Chron. 

II. 217 Then answered he with heavie chere: alas, alas, 
am not I here in prison, and at your owne will? 2603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 82 With flouds of teares 
abundantly running down their heavie countenanced. 2827 
Pollok Course T. u, Who farther sings, must change the 
pleasant lyre To heavy notes of woe. 


28 . * Weighed down* by sleep, weariness, or some 
physical depression or incapacity; hence, esp. weary 
from sleep, sleepy, drowsy. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xvii. 12 The hoondesof Morses 
weren heuy. c X385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 885 Thisbe , On hire 
he caste hfse hevy dedly eyen. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 239 ft 
Hevy a-slepe . sompnolentus. 1526 Tin dale Matt. xxvi. 
43 He,.founde them aslepe agayne. For there eyes were 
hevy. 1587 Turbkrv. Trag. 7*^(1837)152 And stole upon 
the heavie prince, That slumbring long had byn. 1620 
Venner Via Recta v. 86 It will make the head heauy by 
repleating it with vapors. 2760 C. Johnston Chrysat 
(1822) II. 247, I thought I had overslept myself— I am so 
heavy. 1843 Hood Song of Shirt i. With fingers weary 
and worn, With eyelids heavy and red. 

"VIII. Transferred from action to agent. 

29 . That does what is expressed heavily (in 
various senses). 

2816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 181. The heavy betters 
began to quake at this change of things. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. viii. 305 To pardon so heavy an 
offender. 1884 Sword 4- Trowel Jan. 25, I have been a 
very heavy drinker. 1887 A. C. Gunter Mr. Barnes cj 
N. V. (1888) 95 Miss Anstruther.. returns to the hotel a 
heavy loser. 2888 Gardenings Feb. 712/2 A heavy cropper 
and a good table Potato. 

I 2 C 30 . In other specialized uses (chiefly tech- 
nical from I) ; heavy-clay, lit. (see 9) ; fig. an 
agricultural labourer ; heavy drawer, in coining, 
a drawer into which coins exceeding the standard 
weight are dropped ; heavy drift-ice, heavy ice 
(seequot.); heavy-earth = Baryta ; heavy gun- 
ner, fig. — heavy swell ; heavy pine, a name of the 
Finns ponderosa ; heavy-sizing, -wood’ (see 
quots.) ; heavy swell colloq. (with pun on heavy 
swell in sense 8), a man of showy or impressive 
appearance ; one dressed in the height of fashion. 

1869 Daily News 8 Sept., These unfortunate *heavy-days 
never dream of bettering their condition. 2887 Pall Mall 
G. 2 June 5/1 Should the coin being weighed prove too 
heavy, the pan into which it falls goes down, and the coin 
slips into a **beavy* drawer. 2890 Boldrewood Col. 
Reformer (1891) 136 We can always find out and trace our 
1 *heavy gunners*. 2835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Fey. Explan. 
Terms p. xv, * Heavy-ice, that which has a great depth in 
proportion, and not in a state of decay. 2880 Nature XXL 
299 Unscrupulous manufacturers introduced the practice of 
**heavy-sizing’— that is, in plain terms, of substituting 
cheap mineral substances for cotton. 2830 Lady Granville 
Lett. (1894) II.60 The people at Melton.. asking 'Who’s 
that *heavy swell ? * 1883 Mrs. Croker Pretty Miss Neville 
xlii. (1884) 385 You ought to make a good match, you knowj 
and marry some heavy swell with heaps of coin . 2884 Miller 
P/ant-n., Baroxylon ntfuni , Red *Heavy-\vood. 

31 . Comb., mostly parasynthetic, unlimited in 
number, as Heavy-armed, -handed, etc.; also 
heavy-blossomed, - browed , f -cheered, -eyed, -faced , 
- fisted , fooled ', fruited , -heeled, -jawed, - lidded , 
- limbed , - lipped , - mettled , - mouthed , - paced \ - priced , 
-shotted, shuttered , - tailed , - winged , -willed, etc. ; 
also heavy-looking, - seeming . 

2377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xx. 2 Heuy-chered I 3ede and 
elynge in herte. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, in. ii. 25 Let., 
heauie-gated Toades lye in their way. ‘2598 Grenewey 
Tacitus’ Ann. in. vi. 73 He seemed drousie and heauie 
metled. 1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, viii. 116 As fast as our 
heavy-footed reason can follow our faith. 2632 Sherwood, 
Heauie-Iooking, halbrennf. 2688 Bunyan Heavenly Foot- 
man (1886) 146 What, do ye think that every' heavy-heeled 
professor will have heaven? 2702 Vanbrugh False Friend 
i, The dull, heavy-tailed maukm melts him down with her 
modesty. 2815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 263 Heavy-mouthed 
horses. 2824 Miss Fekrier Inker, xvii, The great awkward 
heavy-footed maidservant. 1842 Tennyson Lockslcy Hall 
263 Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy- 
fruited tree. 1850 — In Mem. vi, His heavy-shotted 
hammock-shroud. _ 2888 E. J. Goodman Too Curious iv, 
A dull, heavy-looking girl. 

jB. sb. [absolute use of the adj.] 

1 . pi- Heavies : heavy cavalry ; the Dragoon 
Guards. Rarely in sing. 

2842 Lever C. O'Malley lviii, We’d better call out the 
‘ heavies ’ by turns. 1849 Thackeray Pmdennis xlix, Have 
you . . never happened to be listening to the band of the 
Heavies at Brighton ? 1876 Voyle Mtlit. Diet. (ed. 3) 86 
In the British service there are 7 regiments of heavies, viz. 
the dragoon guards. The weight the horse of the heavies 
has to cany is over 19 stone. 1895 Daily News 19 Dec- S /3 
Old soldiers .. representing the Household Cavalry’* the 
heavies. Lancers, Hussars. 

2 . A stage wagon for the conveyance of goods. 
1847 De Quincey Schlosser's Lit. IHst. Wks. VIII. 53 

The very' few old heavies that had begun to creep along 
three or four main roads. 

3 . Short for Heavy wet. slang. 

1823 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1824) 442 A drop of any thing 
beyond a pint of heavy. 2850 Kingsley Alt. Lockcxi , Here 
comes the heavy. Hand it here to take the taste of that 
fellow's talk out of my mouth. 

4 . To do the heavy : to swagger, to make a fine 
show, slang. 

28S4 Gd. IFords June 399/2 Your ordinary' thief, if he 
have a slice of luck, may ‘ do the heavy * while the luck lasts. 

Heavy (hrvi), a. 2 [f. Heave sb. 3 + -v.] Of a 
horse : Suffering from the heaves. 

2864 in Webster, and in mod. Diets. 

Heavy (he*vi), adv. [OE. hefige = OHG. hebfgo, 
heviga ; f. hefig Heavy a .] = Heavily. . 

1 . In a heavy manner; with weight ,///. Sc fig. ; pon- 
derously ; massively ; burdens omely, oppressively- 
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c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ivii[iJ. 2 Forman fces trite eft, on 
eowre handa, hefije ^eeode. a 1225 A tier. R. 32 Heo liggeS 
mid iren heuie iveotered. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 426 
Hewy cled in to plait off main. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castankeda's Com/. E. Ind. Ixxviii. 158 b, The Boates 
went verye heavie laden with theyr furniture- 2600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa n. 383 Holding their hands heavie over 
such as shewed themselves repugnant. 2611 Bible Isa. 
xlvi. r Your carriages were heauie loaden. 1703 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. 17 Lean heavy upon jt. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks. 1808 V. 403 The least likely to lean heavy on 
the active capital employed* . 1828 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 
231 The mortality.. fell heaviest upon the poor. 

2. With laborious movement; slowly, sluggishly; 
laboriously. 

1701 Lottd. Gaz. No. 3715/4 Stolen .. a sorrel Gelding., 
trots heavy. 1798 Nelson 7 Sept, in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
III. 1 16 The Cufloden sails so heavy, by having a sail under 
her bottom in order to stop her leak. 1803 Naval Citron. 
X. 157 The third [boat], from rowing heavy, did not get up. 

f3. With displeasure or anger. See also bear 
heavy , Bear 16 . Obs. 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. JVks. III. 359 Many men heriken ful 
hevy wib bis sentence. 1382 — Mark x. 14 Whom vvhanne 
Jhesus hadde seyn, he baar heuye. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 
v. kxv. (1554) '38 b, Hatefull also to euery creature, And 
heauy borne of worthy kynges three. cx$6s Lindesay 
(P itscouie).C7ir0/:. Scot. (1728) 38 The king took very heavy 
with this high contempt. 

*b 4. Gravely, seriously. Obs . 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 106 
Thai hef failjeit hauelie. .and 3e fer hauiar. 

5. Now chiefly hyphened to participles which it 
qualifies. See also Heavy-laden. 

*553 Brende Q. Curtins 133 (R.) Dimichas y l were foote- 
men, heauye-harnised, but yet rydjmg on horsebacke. 2669 
Dryden Tyran. Love ;v. i. Gross, heavy. fed.. And shotted 
all without. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph Clouds 1. iv, 
The pipe’s heavy-echoing booming. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Jack x, A heavy-pulling boat. 1840 R. H. Dana Be f. Mast 
xv. 37 A large, heavy-moulded fellow. 2885 Howells Silas 
Lap ham (i8gr I. i. 45 Lapham’s idea of hospitality was .. 
to bring a heavy-buying customer home to pot-luck. 

t Heavy, v. Obs, Forms: 1 hefisian, hefe- 
Sian, 3 heuegy, heue^i, 3-4 houien, 4-6 hevie, 
-ye, (5 euye), 6 hoauy, Sc. hewie. [OE. hefi - 
gian, hefegian — OIIG. hevigdn OTeut. *hedi- 
gbjan, f. Vietigo-, OE. hefig Heavy a.~\ 

1. tram. To make heavy, burdensome, or oppres- 
sive. 

. 0825 Vesp. Psalter xxxifij. 4 De^esand naehtes ^ehefe^ad 
is ofer me bond Sin. as 300 E. E. Psalter ibid., For 
over me, bathe dai and night, Hevied es J>i hand of might. 
ET440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hevyyn, or makyn hevy in 
wyghte, grave, aggravo, pondero. 

2. To weigh down ; to burden ; to oppress, grieve, 
distress; 

0897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. Iiv.419 Se hund wile 
aspiwan ffone mete Se.hine hefi&acJ on his breostum. 0900 
tr. Bseda's Hist. iv. xxi. [xix.] (1890) 320 Heo waes eft hefi jad 
mid basm mrrum sarum. . c sooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 43 
Sobllce heora ea^an wteron gehefesode. c 2200 Trim Coll. 
Horn. 79 pe fule lustes heuien be sowle. 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. 
xiv. 26 Onys in the 3eer he was doddid, for thebeere heuyde 
[2388 greuede] him. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man hod e 1. xlix. 
(1869) 30 It is not matere of wratthe ; it shuldenot heuy yow 
of no thing. 2465 Paston Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Thei had 
hevyed the peple that dwefle ther and that gretly. 2553 
Gau Richt Fay 62 Cum to me al 3e quhilk arhewit (that is 
with sine). 2581 Mulcaster Positions xx. (1887) 88 Darke 
and doudte aire heauyeth. 

3. intr. To grow heavy or weighty. 

c 897 K. Alfred Gregorys Past. xxi. 163 Hu sio byr<Sen 
wiexp and hefegab. C2305 .SV. Christopher 96 in E. E. P. 
(2862) 62 Eueree as he bar bis child : hit gan to heuye faste. 

4. To become heavy through weariness or grief. 

a 1000 Gutklac 956 in Exeter Bk. If. 46 b, Leomu hefe- 

gedon, sarum gesohte. CX273 Lay. 28408 Nou non hii solle 
heue^t and sub 1 ^ hii solle sleape. 1382 Wvclif Mark xiv. 
33 He..bigan for to drede, and to heuye [1388 be anoyed]. 
Heavy-armed (he*vi|ajmd), a. Bearing heavy 
armour or arms. 

. 1&36 Penny Cycl. VI. 388/2 The employment of artillery 
in the field. deprived this heavy armed cavalry of all the 
advantages it possessed over the soldiers who fought on foot. 
*843 Liddell & Scott Grech Lex.,'Qn\(vr\c } a heavy-armed 
foot-soldier, man-at-arms, who carried a pike and a large 
shield. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 74 As the heavy-armed 
Spartans did at the battle of Plataea. 

Hea*vy-Ha*nded, a. 

1. a. Having the hands heavy from physical in- 
capacity or weariness, b. 1 Clumsy ; not active or 
dextrous’ (Webster 1828 ). 

a 1633 Austin Medil. (1635) 137 If we grow weary (like 
Moses who was heavy-handed) yet let Aaron and Hur. .lift 
them up againe. 1647 Trapp Comm. Hebr. v. 22 Slow- 
paced and heavy-handed. 

2. Having the hands laden ; fnll-handed. 

2864 Burton Scot Abr. I. in. 217 They came back heavy- 
handed with droves and flocks- 

3. Oppressive ; overbearing. 

2883 Mm. Croker Pretty bliss Neville xvi. (1884) *43 
Some day Nemesis will arrive heavy-handed, in the shape 
of a couple of pretty grown-up daughters. 

Hence Heavy-La’ndedness, heaviness of hand ; 
the opposite of lightness of hand. 

1892 A theuxum 26 Nov. 736/2 The dialogue gives an im- 
pression of heavy-handedness. 

Hea’vyhead. rare. A dull, stupid fellow. 

2399 Langl. Rich. Redeles m. 66 A ! hicke hevyheed ! 
bard is by nolle To cacche ony kunnynge. 


Hea'vy-hea’ded, a. 

1. Having a heavy or large head. 

1684 Lend. Gaz. No. 1910/4 A dark Iron gray Gelding 
heavy headed. 2771 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 8 May, 
A very civil, heavy-headed man of the Law. .listened with 
attentive admiration. 1855 H. H. Dixon Held 4- Fernix. 
243 Some of the heavy-headed frams] grow sadly weary. 
1886 Hurst % Hanger U. viii. II. 15 The glorious hunters’ 
moon, rising above the heavy-headed elms. 

2. Dull, stupid. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. //, v. it, To dash the heavy-headed 
Edmund’s drift. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1622) 604, I 
would not bee accounted so base minded, or heavy headed. 
282s J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 191 He stood ..regarding 
his vulgar, heavy-headed.. brother opposite. 

3 . Drowsy, sleepy ; = Heavy a. 28. 

2552 Huloet, Heuy headed, grauedinosus. 1560 Roll and 
Crt . Venus Pro). 31 Heuie heidit, and seindill in game or 
glew. 1600 Holland Livy 735 (R.) Some that had taken 
their load of wine, and were heauie-headed and sleepie. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. tv. i: 17 This heavy-headed revel.. 
Makes us traduced and tax’d of other nations. 2887 
Cassells Fam. Mag. 94/2 No wonder they are heavy- 
headed, and tired of a morning. 

Hea‘vy-Iiea*rted, a . 

1. Havingaheavyheart; grieved, sad, melancholy. 

c 1400 Cato's Mor. 235 in Cursor M. p. 1672 Heuy 

herted men and stille studious men. 2535 Coverdale 
Neh. ii. 2 Thou art not sicke, that is noty 0 matter, but thou 
art heuy harted. 2766 Smollett Trav. I.v. (Jod.), I am a 
little heavy-hearted at the prospect. 2888 Mrs. Oliphant 
Joyce I. xvi. 304 The old man. .saw nothing as he jogged 
onward heavy-hearted. 

2. Proceeding from or caused by a heavy heart ; 
sad, doleful. 

2562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867)151 Lyght purses 
Make neauy hartes, and heuy harted curses, a 1656 Hales 
Gold. Rem. (1688) 2ro Sad and heavy-hearted thoughts. 
1851 H. Melville Whale xx ii. 217 We gave three heavy, 
hearted cheers. 

Hence Heavy-heaTtedness, sadness. 

2860 Pusey Min. Proph. 269 Deep was the sleep.. not of 
heartlessness, but of heavy-heart edness. 

f Hea’vyingly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. heavy tug, 
pr. pple. of Heavy v.J Heavily, severely. 

2434 Misyn Mending Life (E. E. T. S.) 207 Qwhos cold 
mynd heviyngly we reprefe. . 

Heavyish (he'vi,ij), a. [f. Heavy <j. + -ish.] 
Somewhat heavy, in various senses. 

1736 Byrom Jrnl. 4* Lii. Rem. (1S56) II. !. 47 A little 
heavyish, I fancied, with drinkingwine, 2784 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 17 Apr., I am only heavyish, not ill. 2876 Smiles 
Sc. Natnr. iv. (ed. 4) 280 Having put a heavyisn stone at 
the bottom of the trap. 

Hea-vy-la - den, a. 

1. Laden or loaded heavily ; hearing a heavy 
burden. Also Ji". 

c 1440 Jacob's Well xxxvii. (E. E. T. S.) 236 pou art full 
of fruyte of vertuys, heuy ladyn wyth gode werkys. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 287 No toiling Teams from 
Harvest-labour come So late at Night, so heavy laden 
home. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 242 He dips his bowl into the 
weedy ditch, And heavy-laden brings his bev’rage home. 
2859 "Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 23 One of Pickford’s heavy- 
laden vans. 

2. Weighed down with trouble, weariness, etc. ; 
oppressed. 

i6ix Bible Matt. xi. 28 Come vnto mee nil ye that labour, 
and are heauie laden. 2872 Carlyle. in Mrs. Carlyle's 
Lett . I. 47 , 1 was sickly of body and mind, felt heavy-laden, 
and without any hope. 

Hence Heavy-la* denness. 

2877 ‘A. Edersheim in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxxvii. 
3 The cure of weariness, and the relief of heavy-ladenness, 
lies in this — to take the cross upon ourselves. 

Heavy spar, [transl. of Ger. Schwersfai, the 
name* given by Werner in 1 774*3 The native sul- 
phate of barium, barytes ; also improperly applied 
to barium carbonate, and sometimes to the sulphate 
and carbonate of strontia (Page Geol. Terms). 

2789 A. Crawford in Med. Commun. II. 353 The muri- 
ated barytes.. was obtained by the decomposition pf the 
heavy spar. 'Ibid. 356 Heavy spar from the lead mines of 
Derbyshire. 2805-27 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 107 
Heavy spar, and actyonite afford examples of the bexa- 
hedral prism. 2845 Atkinson^ in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
II. No. 1 3. 137 It is calc-spar, in a setting of heavy-spar or 
sulphate of baryta. 2892 Danas Min. 903 The septaria of 
Durham.. have the veinings lined with brown heavy spar. 

Heavy - weight. A person or animal of more 
than the average weight ; spec, in sporting phraseo- 
logy, applied to a rider, jockey, boxer, etc. of more 
than the average weight, or transf. a horse which 
carries more than the average weight. 

2857 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. iti. 27 The horses he kept 
were well up to his weight, and he stood A 1. in Jem Hill’s 
estimation, as the best heavy-weight that had come out of 
Oxford for many a day. 1 888 W. Day Horse Index 447 
Heavy-weight carriers, how to breed. 

b. Jig. 4 A person of weight or importance ; one 
of much influence* {Cent. Diet.'). 17. S. colloq. 

Heavy wet. slang. [See Wet sb.~\ Malt 
liquor. 

2821 Egan Tom < 5 - Jerry 75 (Farmer) The soldiers and 
their companions were seen tossing off. the heavy wet and 
spirits. 1823 Spirit Pub. Jrn/s. (1824) 57 One pint of heavy 
wet was then distributed to every domestic in the establish- 
ment. 2843 Carlyle Past fr Pr. i.v. They . . have loved 
their own appetites, ambitions, their coroneted coaches, 
tankards of heavy-wet* 

Heaw, obs. form of Hew. 


He a win, obs. form of Heaven sb. 

Heban, obs. form of Ebon, ebony. 

t Hebawde. Sc. Obs. rare . [? ad. F. hibon 
owl.] An owl. 

1513 Douglas JEneis vn. Prol. 105 Horuit Hebawde, 
quhilk clepe we the nycht owle, Within hir caverne hard I 
schout and jowle. 

Hebbe(n, obs. forms of Heave v . 

Hebberman, var. of Ebberjian, Obs. 

xbyo'Ord. Preserv. Brood Fish Thames in Dcscr . Thames 
(*758) 75 No hebberman shall fish for Smelts before the 
twenty -fourth Day of August. Ibid. 76 No Hebberman 
shall work any higher for Whitings than Dartford Creek. 
2670 Blount Law Diet., H ebber-man, a Fisherman below 
London-bridge, who fishes for Whitings, Smelts, &c, 
commonly at Ebbing-water, and therefore so called. 2839 
-40 Thackeray Catherine xiv, The ferries across the river, 
and .. the pirates who infest the same — namely tinklermen, 
petermen, hebbermen, trawlermen. 

Hebbing, obs. form of Ebbing. 


2475 Rolls Parlt. VI. 259/1 Fishgarthes . . Lokkes, Hebb- 
yng weeres . . and dyvers other ympedyments dayly been 
made. 2590 Cal. St. Papers, Dom. Ser. 692 Regulations 
for hooks, lampeme rods, and hebbing nets. 

Hebdomad, -ade (he-bddmeud, -c'd). Also 6 

ebd*. [ad. L. hebdomas 7 hebdomad a. Gr. Ifiooyas 
(-aS-) the number seven, a period of seven days.] 

+ 1. The number seven viewed collectively; a 
group composed of seven. Obs. 

*545 Joye Exp. Dan. x. (R.s v. Heavy], I Daniel was so 
heuey by thre hebdomads of dayes. 1552 H uloet, Ebdo - 
made y Vide in number of 7. 2603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. 
Asirol. 411 (Stanf.), 9 Hebdomades of yeares. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 20. 376 The Tetrad is an arith- 
metical mediety betwixt the Monad and the Hebdomad. 
2837 Southey Doctor IV. Inter-ch. xiv. 57 Like the heb- 
domad, which profound philosophers have pronounced to be 
. .a motherless as well as a virgin number. 

2. The space of seven days, a week : used parti* 
cularly in reference to the * 70 weeks’ of Daniel’s 
prophecy. 

2600 W. Wat6on Quodlibets Relig. $ St. (1602) 201 
(Stanf.) In this_ Babylonian transmigration Daniels Heb- 
domades beginning to take their place. 2662 Glanvill Lux 
Orient, ii. (1682) 15 Those of creation being concluded 
within the first Hebdomade. 2890 E. Johnson Rise 
Christendom 413 The Passion was consummated in the 
time of the seventieth Hebdomad. 

3. In some Gnostic systems, a group of seven 
superhuman beings ; also a title of the Demiurge. 

2837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 223 The in* 
tellectual gods, .evolve the .intelligible, and at the same time 
intellectual triads, into intellectual hebdomads. 2853 
W. E. Tayler Hippolytus 11. iv. 97 Seven powers are 
supposed to have originated from the First Cause of all, 
which hebdomad formed, with their author, the first 
ogdoad-.orroot of all existence. 2881 Chr. Wordsworth 
Ch. Hist. I. 295 In the next lower sphere [below the 
Ogdoad, in the system of Basilides] called the Hebdomad, 
or sphere of seven, is the second Archon, or Ruler. 

Hebdomadal (hebdomadal), a. (sb.) [ad. 
L. hebdomaddl-is t f. hebdomad- : see prec. and -al.] 
+ 1. Consisting of or lasting seven days. Obs. 

2623 Selden on Drayton’s Poly-olb. xi. (T.)» They bad 
their original of later time than this hebdomadal account. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 212 Hebdomadal! 
periods or weeks. 2651 Biggs New Disp. Pref. 21 When 
he [GodJ was about his hebdomadal work of the Hexameron 
Fabrick. 

b. Changing every week ; fickle, changeable. 

2796 Burke Regie. Peace _ iv. Wks. IX. 5 Listening to 
variable, hebdomadal politicians, who run away from their 
opinions without giving us a month's warning. 

2. Meeting, taking place, or appearing once a 
week ; weekly. 

Hebdomadal Council : the representative board of the 
University of Oxford, which meets weekly, and takes. the 
initiative in all matters to be brought before the University ; 
it has taken the place of the earlier Hebdomadal Meeting 
of Heads of Houses. 

i72i Steele Spect. No. 17 T 2 Several of these Hebdoma- 
dal Societies. 1818 Scott Rob Roy iv. His hebdomadal 
visitants were often divided in their opinion. 1846 McCul- 
loch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 333 In the rei^n.of 
Elizabeth. . the regent master* were deprived of the initiative 
in legislative measures in the House of Convocation, in 
Oxford, which was transferred to the hebdomadal meeting 
of heads of houses. 2849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) 
II. 403 The whole tribe of party writers, diurnal and heb- 
domadal. 1854 [see Council 11 b]. 2880 Fowler Locke 

ii. 16 A letter to the Hebdomadal Board from Lord Claren- 
don, then Chancellor of the University. 

B. sb. ( ellipt .) A periodical appearing once a 
week, a * weekly \ ( pedantic or humorous.) 

2835 BlacJew. Mag. .XXXV. II I. 637 Accounts .. have 
occasionally appeared in the journals and hebdomadals. 
1838 B. Corney Controversy 4 Let its appearance be pro- 
claimed in the diurnals, in the hebdomadals, etc. 

Advance (Chicago) 18 June, A fit contemporary of our 
Eastern hebdomadals. _ , 

HeMo-madally, adv. [E prcc.+y --] Once 
a week ; weekly, (humorous or affected.) 

1826 G. Colman Br. Grins, Lend. R urality ^ 
The secondary Cit.. From London jogs hebdomadal > down 
And rusticates in London out of town. 1827 tsiac * ' 

XXII. 603 He . . is seen hebdomada l/ in the pn{P*; 

Mrs. C Readc RnmuHnrtfi »’{„'? I ■ ,<o ™ lada 

she hebdomadally supplies to the advanced » >* , 

t Hebdomadal-, -er. Sc. Oh. [n< L eccl. 

L. hehdomadarius (see next', : cf. omutar, 
manor, etc., also K. kchdomadairc .] In the Scotch 
Universities : The name given to one of the superior 
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members whose weekly turn it was to superintend 
the discipline of the students; also, in Grammar 
Schools, the master who took * duty 1 for the week. 

1700 Order 23 Oct. in Aberdeen Couttc. Reg. (1872) 330 
Upon every play day the hebdomader for that week shall 
goe along with the scholars to the hili when they get 
the play. 1807 J. Hall Trav, Scotl . I. 114 The masters 
in their turns exercised the office of what was called Heb* j 
domader. His business was to preside and say grace 'at the 
college table and to go round and call at every chamber at. 
six o'clock in the morning to see if the students had got up' 
[etc.]. 1840 in Bulloch Hist . Aberdeen Univ. (189s) 179 

Professor Gordon happened to be the hebdomadar. 

Hebdomadary (hebdp-madari), sb. and a. 
Also 5-6 ebdomadary, -edary, [ad. eccl. L. 
hebdomaddri- us, f. hebdomas Hebdomad.] 

A. sb. R. C. Ch. A member of a chapter or 
convent, who took his (or her) weekly turn in the 
performance of the sacred offices of the Church. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 223 The mansiones also of 
the ebdomadaries, prestes, and minstres. 1450-2530 Myrr. 
our Ladye 127 Yt ys always sayde of the ebdomedary . . to 
whome yt longeth rather to gyue blyssynge then to aske yt 
in that offyee, 1864 Greenshield A tin. Lesma/tagow 13 
While engaged in such services as they performed by 
weekly turns, monks were called ‘Hebdomadaries’. 1877 
J. D. Chambers Dtv. Worship 90. 1888 1 Bernard’ From 
World to Cloister 29 The voice of the H ebdomadary was 
heard, as he prayed. 

B. m/j. Hebdomadal, weekly ; doing duty for a 
week. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11.. vi. (1635) 97 Marriners 
make six degrees of change in the tides .. The second Heb- 
domedary, or weekely. a 1631 Donne Serin. lxi. 614 An 
Hebdomadary. righteousnesse, a Sabbatarian Rightcous- 
nesse is no righteousnesse. a xnxx Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 7 Hebdomadary Priests neglect their 
turns. 1892 Speaker 30 July 141/1 Mr. Pinkerton, of the 
hebdomadary picnics. 

■f Hebdoma*dic, a. Obs. [f. Gr. </35o/ia5 - Heb- 
domad + -ic.] Pertaining to the days of the week. 

a 1681 Wharton Dominical Lett. Wks. (1683) 6S Seven 
Hebdomadick \ printed Hebdomaick] Letters used be, And 
those are A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 

He*bdomary. Also ebd-. A shortened form 
of Hebdomadary sb. 

c 1450 Rules St. Saviour <5- St. Bridget xlvi. in Aungier 
Syon Monast etc . (1840) 362 The ebdomary is bounde..to 
nbsteyn thynges that wyke that myght lette her toperforme 
her office. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Ebdomadarius .. 
the Ebdomary or Weeks-man, an Officer in Cathedral 
Churches. 1879 E. Waterton Pietas Mariana 260 The 
hebdomary, i.e., the canon of the week, who sang the daily 
High Mass. 

+ He'bdoma'tical, a. Ohs. rare. [f. late L. 
hebdomatic-us, irreg. ad. Gr. iBSofiabtnos weekly 
+ -al.] Weekly ; hebdomadary. 
a 1659 Morton Episc. Ch. (1670) 142 Far from the con* 
ceipt of a Deambulatory, Hebdomatical (or peradventure 
Ephemeral) Office. 

He'bdo'xnically, adv. [f. Gr. .BSo/i-os 
seventh + -to -t- -al + -ly -.] According tothehebdo- 
mad or mystical number seven : cf. Hebdomad 3. 

1837 Wheivell Hist. Induct . Sc. (1857) I. 333 The in- 
tellectual gods produce all things hebdomically. 

II Hebe (hfbl), [a. Gr. t} 0 i] youthful prime, 
puberty ; name of the daughter of Zeus and Hera.] 

1. The goddess of youth and spring, represented 
as having been originally the cup-bearer of Olym- 
pus; hence applied fig. to: a. A waitress, a bar- 
maid ; lx A woman in her early youth. 

1606 Svlvester Du Bartas 11. iv. m. Magnificence' 862 
Here, many a Hebe fair, here more than one Quick- 
serutn^ Chiron neatly waits vpon The Beds and Boords. 
1815 facorr Guy M. xliv, Shortly after, the same Hebe 
brought up a plate of beef collops. 1889 Mrs. Walford 
St iff. n. Generation I. ii. 35 'Good heavens! what a per- 
feet Hebe ! ’ ^ 

2. Aslron. Name of the sixth of the asteroids. 

2858 Herschel Outl. Astron. (ed. 5) 335 The discovery 

of Astrma.and Hebe by Professor Hencke in 2845 and 3847. 

3. attrib. and Comb as Hebe bloom ; Hebe-like 
adj.; Hebe’s cup,HeidelbergPnnch( 

Cookery ) ; Hebe vase, a small vase like a cotyliscos 
of the kind which Hebe is represented as bearing 
(Brewer Diet, Phr. If Fable). 

2838 Lytton Alice vi. vi, A certain melancholy in her 
countenance .. I am sure not natural to its Hebe-like ex- 
pression. 2842 Tennyson Gard. Dau. 136 Her violet eyes, 
and all her Hebe bloom. 

Hebe- (hfb/j, used as combining form of Gr. 
V&T] youth, also puberty, down of puberty, taken in 
senses a. Pubescence (in botanical terms), as in 
Hebea'ntlions a. [Gr. avQos flower], having the 
corolla of the flower pubescent (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1S54). Hebeca'rpons a. [Gr. napsr 6 s fruit], 
having pubescent fruit (ibid.). Hebecladous 
(hibeklados) a. [Gr. nXabos branch], having pube- 
scent branches (ibid.). Hebegynous (-e-djinas) a. 
[Gr. ywfj female: see -cynous], having pubescent 
ovaries (ibid.). Hebepe'talous a. r having pube- 
scent petals (ibid.), b. Puberty, as in Hebephre- 
nia [Gr. fpprjv mind], a form of insanity incident to 
the age of puberty (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S86). Hebe- 
phre'niac a. and sb., (a person) affected with hebe- 
phrenia. 


Heben, Hebeny, -yf, obs. ff. Ebon, Ebony. 

+ Hebenon, Heb on, Hebona. Names given 
by Shakspere and Marlowe to some substance 
having a poisonous juice. 

Commentators have variously identified the word with 
ebon, henbane , and Ger. cibc. eibenbaum the yew. Gower 
has heben us app. in a similar sense. 

[1390 Gower Con/. II. 103 Of hebenus that slepy tre.] 
CX592 Marlowe Jew of Malta in. Wks. (Rtldg.) 164 h In 
few, the blood of Hydra, Lerna's bane, The juice of hebon, 
andCocytus’ breath. 1602 Shaks./Ai///.!. v. 62 Vpon my 
secure bower thy Vncle stole With iuyee of cursed Hebenon 
[Qos. hebona] tn a Violl. 1789 E. Darwin Bot . Gard. 11. 
Loves PI. in, Brews her black Hebenon, and stealing near, 
Pours the curst venom in his tortured ear. 

4* Hebescate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. hebese - 
ere to grow dull.] trans. To make dull or blunt. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. 570 Such affections . . as 
stupifie the senses or hebescate motion. 

Hebetant (he’bftant), a. [ad.L. hcbctdnt-em , 
pr. pple. of hebetare to Hebetate.] Making dull. 

1801 Lamb Curious Fragm. iv. Poems, etc. (1884) 203 
Who disallows the use of meat in a morning as gross, fat, 
hebetant. 

Hebetate (h^b/lch), v. [f. L. hebctdF, ppl. 
stem of hebetdre, f. hebes, held- blunt, dull. Cf. 
F. hibiter (16th c. in Littre).] 

1. Iratts. To make dull or obtuse ; to blunt. 

3574 Newton Health Mag. 53 To hebetate or dull the 

memorie. 1694 F. Bragge Disc . Parables in. 90 It . . 
effeminates the soul, and dispirits and hebetates the body. 
1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. viii. (1871) 51 Men’s souls were 
blinded, hebetated. 1887 Lowell Dernocr etc. ji 8 De- 
sultory reading.. hebetates the brain. 

2. intr. To become dull or inert. 

1832 Examiner 673/2 Allowing it [the clergy] to cram, and 
surfeit, and pall, and hebetate, with forbidden wealth. 
Lienee He betated, Hebetating ppl. ad/s. 

1735 Thomson Liberty in. 381 Of narrow gust and 
hebetating sense. 1826 Blackzv. Mag. XIX. 659 Patients 
with callous appetites and hebetated tongues. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. Iv. 186 The hebetated old gentleman. 

Hebetate, a. Bot. [ad. L. hebetat-us, pa. pple. 
of hebelat e : see prec.] Having a dull or blunt 
and soft point (Gray Bot. Tcxt-bk. I. Gloss.). 
Hebetation (hebAfJan). [ad. late L. hebc- 
tatibn-em , n. of action f. hebetare to Hebetate. 
Cf. 15th c. F. Jubilation.] The action of making 
or fact of being made blunt or dull ; blunted or 
dulled condition. 

16.3 Cockekam 11. Dulncssc, hebetude, hebetation. 1755 
ohnson, Hebetation. 1. The act of dullin':. 2. The state of 
eing dulled. 01865 in Circ.Sc. I. 363/1 A hebetation of 
the senses. .supervenes. 

Hebetative (be-b/te'tiv), a. [f. L. hebelat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of hebetare : see -1VE.] Having the 
quality of making dull. 

1834 Tail's Mag. I. 586 Hebetative and instupifying 
qualities. 

Hebete (he-bft), a. rare. [ad. L. hebes, hebet- 
blunt, dull.] Dull, stupid, obtuse. 

1743 J- Ellis Kncr.vl. Div. Things (1811) 325 Observe 
how heliete and dull they are. J 840 E. FitzGerald Lett. 
(1889) I. 56, I am becoming more hebete every' hour. 

+ Hebete, c. Obs. rare. [a. F. hfbdier (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hebetare : see Hebetate.] 
irons. To make dull. 

. IS97 Lowe . Chirurg. (1634) 53 It bebeteth and maketh 
grosse tire spirits of otde folkes and children. 

He'betin, [? f, L, hebes , hebet- + -in.] Anhy- 
drous silicate of zinc, the same as Willemite. 

1865-71 Watts Diet. Client. III. 138. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) 262. 

He'betize, v. rare. • [f. L. hebes, hebet- blunt, 
dull + -1ZE.] trans. To make dull ; to blunt. 

1845 Vulgar Errors Adapted 102 The ignorance of the 
patient thus hebetizing, as it were, the art of the doctor. 

Hebetude (he-bftiwd). [ad; L. hebetudo, n. 
of quality f. hebes, hebet - blunt, dull : cf. K. hibi- 
lude (1535 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The condition or 
state of being blunt or dull ; dullness, bluntness, 
obtuseness, lethargy. 

C1 ,® IX S.. Ward Life Faith (1627) 62 Motion as well as 
health. .driues away all lassitude, hebetude, and indisposi- 
non. 1665 G. Harvey Ad-znce agsl. Plague 10 According 
to their grosseness or subtility, activity, or hebetude. 1787 
Sir J. Hawkins Life Johnson 258 That appearance of 
hebetude which marked his countenance when living. 1833 
Chalmers Const. Man I. iii. 165 A hebetude, if it may be 
so termed, of the moral sensibilities. 

Hebetudinous (hebftin-dincs), a. [f. L. hebe- 
tudo, - ttidin see prec. and -ous.] Inclined to 
hebetude; dull, obtuse. 

1820 L. Hunt Iiuxiintci- No. 37 (1822) I. 29r Dull, unin. 
formed, hebetudinous. J834 H. Ainsworth Rcokwood 111. 
v, His person was heavy and hebetudinous. 

-Hence Hebetudino *sity , dullness, obtuseness. 
1884 St. James's Gaz. 22 Aug. 5/1 [His] intellectuals are 
clogged^ in the peculiar manner which constitutes hebe- 
tudmosity. 

t He*bolace : see Herbelade. 

Hebraean (hzbri*an). Also 6-8 Hebrean. [f. 
L. Hcbrx-us, a. Gr. ‘E/3paf-oj (see Hebrew) + -an.] 
f 1. A Hebrew, a Jew. Obs. 

*S°9 Barclav Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 3 Kynge Assuerus 
hiche commaundvd all the hebreans to be slayne. 


+ 2. A Hebrew scholar, Hebraist. Obs. 

1637-50 Row Hi si. Kirk (1S42) 466 His father being a 
great Hebrean, and the man that first broght the know- 
ledge of Hebrew letters to Scotland, c 1770 Wesley Whs. 
(1872) XII. 464 The best Hebraean I ever knew. x8o: \V. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 214 The translators of the 
bible were better Hebneans than Anglicists. 

3. One of a school of religionists in Holland, 
whose system rested on the interpretation of certain 
hidden truths in the Hebrew language. 

2882-3 Schatf Encycl. Rflig- Kncnvl II. 1604 Mysticism 
entered into various combinations, .producing, in the 18th 
century, the Hebraeansin Holland, the Hutchinsoniansand 
Jumpers in England. 

. Hebraic (hibm’ik), a. [ad. late L. Hebraic -us, 
a. Gr.'E/3pai'Ki5s, f. a stem 'E/Jpa- : seeHEBitEW. Cf. 
F. hdbraitjue (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Peitaining 
or relating to the Hebrews ortheirlanguage; having 
a Hebrew style or quality ; Hebrew. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame w. 343 The Ebrayhe Iosephus 
the olde. 1530 Palsgr. 3x5/1 Hebrayke, belongyng to the 
countrey, speche of Hebrewe, hebraicq. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. 290 Making merry with our Hebraick fnends. 2669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. x. 54 Plato affirmes .. that the 
Hebraic language was the Mother of al Languages. 1750 
Bolingbroke Hist. Eng. i. (1752) 8 (Jod.) Reducing the 
immense antiquity of the /Egyptians within the limits of the 
Hebraick calculation. 1847 Emerson Re/r. Men, Sweden' 
borg Wks. (Bohn) I. 323 His perception of nature .. is 
mystical and Hebraic. 

jSebraical, a. Now rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= prec. 

_ x6ox Deacon & Walker Ausiv. Darcl 20 An hebraicalt 
iterating or doubling of one and the selfesame matter, to 
make it more uotoriouslie and expreslie apparnnt. 4 1877 
Dawson Orig. World ii. 55 Cosmological conclusions similar 
to the doctrines of that Hebraical school. 

Hebra'icaUy, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
Hebrew fashion ; after the manner of the Hebrews 
or the Hebrew language (e.g. with reference to the 
fact that Hebrew is written from right to left, or 
1 backwards *). 

1720 Swift Adv. Yng. roet Wks. 1841 II. 297 The., 
modern device of consulting indexes, which is to read books 
Hebraically and begin where others usually end. 1836 T. 
Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. vii. 129 Contingencies and con- 
sequences hebraically obscure to my comprehension. 

t Hebrai'cian. Obs. [f. Hebraic + -ian, 
after physician , logician , etc.] = Hebraist i. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 577 A great Hebrai- 
cian sayth they were called Hebrewes, quasi travellers f of 
so the word intends. 1675 T. Tully Let. Baxter 25 
Pagnine, Btixtorf &c. are very good Hebraicians. 1705 
Hickeringill Priest-cr . iv. (1721) 216 He himself also was 
a great Hebraition. . 

Hebraicism (hfbrrWsiz’m). rare. [f. as prec. 

-t- -ism.]- =s Hebraism 2. 

1852 Robertson Serin. Ser. iti.xv. 183 What.. was called 
Judaism, and in modern times is called Hebraicism. 

Hebraicize, v. rare [L as prec. + -ize.] 
trans. - Hebraize v. 2. 
x88z in Ogilvie. 

Hebraico-, comb, form of L. Hebraicus , 

used in sense : Hebraically, Hebrew and •• 

1820 T. Moore Mem. (1853) III. 145 [I] wrote a verse or 
two of my Hebraico-Hiberman Melody. 

Hebraism (hrbr<?|iz’m). [a. F. hibraisme 
(1567 in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. mod.L. //ebraismus 
= late Gr. 'E ppa'iafioT, f. 'Eftpaifav to Hebraize: 
see PIebreiy arid -jsm.] 

1. A phrase or construction characteristic of the 
Hebrew language ; a Hebrew idiom or expression. 

2570 Levins Manip. 146 Hebraisme, hxbraismus. 1645 
Milton Tctrach. (1851) 237 The New Testament, though 
..originally writt in Greeke, yet hath nothing neer so many 
Atticisms as Hebraisms, and Syriacisms. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 405 P 3 Our Language has received, innumerable 
Elegancies and Improvements, from that Infusion of Hebra- 
isms, which are derived to it out of the Poetical .Passages 
in Holy Writ. 1844 Stanley Arnold (1858) I. vi. 228 'io 
fill our pages with Hebraisms. 

2. A quality or attribute of the Hebrew people ; 
Hebrew character or nature ; the Hebrew method 
of thmight or system of religion, Judaism. 

1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) L 
326. The book had been grand, if the Hebraism had been 
omitted, and the law stated without Gothicism. 2872. Chr. 
Wordsworth Comm. Rev. Pref. 149 note, The design of 
the Apocalypse is not to Hebraize Christianity but to 
Christianize Hebraism. 2888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsnicre 
III. 12 In Hebraism of feature, and swarthy smoothness of 
cheek. 

b. Applied by Matthew Arnold to that mode of 
human thought and action of which the ancient 
Hebrew is taken as the type ; the moral, as opposed 
to the intellectual, theory of life : cf. Hellenism. 

2869 M. Arnold Cult. <5- Anarchy iv. (1875) 233 Self-con* 
quest, self-devotion, the following not our own individual 
will, but the will of God, obedience, is the fundamental idea 
of this form, also, of the discipline to which we have 
attached the general name of Hebraism. 

Hebraist (hf br^iist). [f. stem Hebra - in HE" 
braic, Hebraize : see -ist. Cf. F. h/braisle.] 

1. One versed in the Hebrew language; a Hebrew 
scholar. 

1755 in Johnson. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 55 A very 
learned man and a great Hebraist. 2883 A. RojbkRTS O. F 
Revis. viii. 173 The celebrated Hebraist, Gesenius. 

2. One who - has the qualities of the Hebrew 
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people; an adherent of the Hebrew system of 
thought or religion. 

1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 26 St. Paul was a * Hebraist ' in 
the fullest sense of the word. 1887 Swinburne in 19 th 
Cent. XXI. *23 This splendid poetic style.. what modern 
criticism would define as that of a natural Hebraist. 

3 . A Jew of Palestine, who used the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as opposed to a Hellenistic or Grecian 
Jew. 

1892 G. F. X. Griffith tr. Fouard \ s St. Peter 62 [The 
Hellenists] were better prepared than were the Hebraists 
for the teachings of Jesus. 

Hebrai'Stic, a. [f. prec. + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to Hebraists; marked by Hebraism; of a 
Hebrew quality, Hebraic. 

1846 in Worcester. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred I. xix. 257 
Giving a Hebraistic coloring to their habitual mode of 
expression. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xii. 422 The separa- 
tion between the Greeks and us is due . . principally to the 
Hebraistic culture we receive in childhood. 3882-3 Schaff 
Bncycl. Re tig. Ktunvl. II. 964A In the New Testament., 
words . . are often used with more Hellenic than Hebraistic 
signification. 

Hence Hebrai’stical a. =prec. ; Hebraist!- 
cally adv. 

1846 Worcester, Hebraistical. 1864 Kitio’s Cycl.Bibl. 
Lit. II. 105 O! (£u>, those without, which is Hebraistically 
used in the N. T. 

Hebraize (hrbr<?j3iz\ v. [ad. Gr. 'E &pat£uv 
to speak Hebrew, to imitate Jews, f. stem ‘E&pa- in 
*E Ppa-u: 6 s, etc. : see Hebrew. Cf. F. htbraiser.] 

X. intr. To use a Hebrew idiom or manner of 
speech. 

1645 Milton Tctrach. (1851) 237 The Evangelist heer 
Hebraizes. 1699 [see below]. 1862 Lowell Biglcnv P. 
Poems x89o II. 329 If they [Puritans] Hebraized a little too 
much^ in their speech, they showed remarkable practical 
sagacity as statesmen and founders. 

b. To follow Hebraism as an ideal of mind and 
conduct. See Hebraism 2 b. 

1869 M. Arnold Cult. <5 ■ Anarchy [see Hellenize i b]. 
Ibid, v, We have fostered our Hebraizing instincts, our 
preference of earnestness of doing to delicacy and flexibility 
of thinking, too exclusively. 

2 . trans. To make Hebrew; to give a Hebrew 
character or quality to. 

18x6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. II. 292 What they 
hebraized into Sabaoth was, I believe, no other than the 
Indian Seba. 1869 [see below], 1873 Tristram Moab xiv. 
276 An attempt to Hebraize a foreign sound. 

Hence He braized ppl . a ., Hebraizing- vbl, sb. 
and ///. a. ; also Hebraization, the action of ; 
Hebraizing ; HeVbraizer, one who Hebraizes. 

1699 Bentley Phat. 412 We must impeach him not only 
for Atticizi n g,.but for Hebraizing too. 3869 Daily A tews 
1 Feb., A deeply Hebraized Christianity. 3869 M. Arnold 
Cult, (f An. iv. (1882) 343 The Reformation has been often 
called, a Hebraisvng revival. 1B82 Farrar Early Chr. I. 
256 The stern old Hebraisers— the Hebrews of Hebrews — 
who taught in the schools of Palestine and Jerusalem. x8. . 

N. York Conrier-Jml. (Cent.), The next decade will see 
a more extensive Hebraization of the wholesale trade of 
New York than ever. 

t Hebreisll, a. and sb. Obs. In I ebreisc, 
(ebrisc), »— 2 hebreiso, 3 ebreisch, ebris(se. 
[f. L. Hebros-us (med.L. Ebre-us), Gr. 'Eflpaios 
Hebrew: see - ish.] = Hebrew. 

. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xix. 20 Hit waes awriten ebreisceon 
stafon, & grecisceon & Ieden stafon. c 3050 Byrhtferllis 
Handboc in Anglia VIII. 322 Pasca is ebreisc nama & 
a 12*5 Ancr. R. 302 Bo5e heo 
speleo on an Ebreische ledene. c 1250 Gen. <J- Ex. 73 ©is 
ik wort in ebrisse wen He witen Se soSe 3at is sen. 
Hebrew (hr bra), sb. and a. Forms : (1 (//.) 
EbrSas), 3-6 Ebreu, 4 Ebru, Ebrewe, Hebru, 
Hebreu, Sc. Hebrow, 4-6 Sc. (pi.) Hebreis, 4-7 
Ebrew, 5-7 Hebrewe, 6 Ebrue, Hebrieu, 6-7 
Hebrue, 4- Hebrew. [ME. Ebreu, a. OF. 
Ebreu, Ebrieu (nom. Ebreus , 12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. med.L. Ebreus for cl.L. Hebrtetis, a. 
Gr. 'E ppatos, f. Aramaic zebrai, corTesp. to 

Heb. c-ibrt 1 a Hebrew *, lit. * one from the 
other side (of the river) * ; f. c-eber the region 
on the other or opposite side ; f. "OV pdbarto cross 
or pass over. Cf. the LXX, Gen. xiv. 13 *A 0 pcifi 6 
TTfparqs, ‘ Abram the passer-over ’ or ‘ immigrant 
for D"DN ‘Abram the_ Hebrew \ At the 
Tevival of learning the initial H was resumed after 
cl.L. in French and English. (The OE. Ebrdas 
was immediately from med.L. Ebreii) 

To the Aramaic form on which the Greek word was 
fashioned is due the stem *ESpa-, Hebra -, in Hebraic , 
Hebraist, Hebraize , etc.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A person belonging to the Semitic tribe or 
nation descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
an Israelite, a Jew. (Historically, the term is usu- 
ally applied to the early Israelites ; in modem use 
it avoids the religious and other associations often 
attaching to Jew.) 

[cxooo ^Elfrjc Gen. xl. 15 For ham J>e ic wass deamunga 
l0rS n^ en . of Ebrea lande.) c 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Thomas 
73 Pare is bot a god but drede, hat of hebreis fe god Is. 
^ x 45° tr. De Imitatione ill. xliii. 114 Not seruaunt,_ but 
a veray hebrewe. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 35 As it is writine 


in the vi chaiptur to the Hebreis. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholas's Voy. in. xii. 93 Of nature an Hebrew. 3591 
Shaks. Two Gent. 11. v. 57 If not, thou art an Hebrew, a 
lew, and not worth the name of a Christian. 3673 Milton 
Samson 3319 Thou knows’t I am an Ebrew. 1845 Maurice 
Mor. <5- Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. II. 558/1 The 
difference between the Hehrews and Greeks generally, 
f b. Hebrew race or stock. Obs. 
c 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Thomas 59 A madyne com amange 
bam all Of hebrow borne ln-to pe land. Ibid. 65 He of 
hebrow ves a manne. 3382 Wvcuf Gen. xl. 35 Theuelich 
Y am had awey fro the Ioond of Hebrew [1388 Ebrews]. 

2 . The Semitic language spoken by the Hebrews, 
and in which most of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were written ; it became extinct in vernacular 
use three or four centuries B.C., but survived litur- 
gically, and is still cultivated by educated Jews 
throughout the world. 

(In the New Testament applied to the Aramaic or Syriac, 
the vernacular language of the Hebrews of the time.) 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 336 Vor Iudit on Ebreu is schrift an 
Englis. a 3300 Cursor M. 2179 A1 men spak bot wit on 
tong, pat es hebru, al for to sai. ciaoo Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxix. 332 pai can speke na langage bot Ebrew. Ibid. All 
pe lews . . lerez for to speke Hebrew. _ 1526 Tindale John 
xix. 37 A place . . which is named in hebrue, Golgatha. 
1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 345 As if hee knew both 
Greek and Ebrew. 3706 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) III. 732 The Doctor of the highest reputation 
for learning, who understood Hebrew, Arabic and the 
Hindoo Language. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Matt 143 
Even the language of Numidia is supposed by Gesenius to 
have been a pure, or nearly pure, Hebrew. 

b. colloq. Unintelligible speech : cf. Greek. 

3705 Vanbrugh Confederacy 1. ii, Mon. If sbe did but 
know what part I take in her sufferings—/ 7 ///. Mighty 
obscure ! Mon. Well, I say no more : but — Flip. All 
Hebrew ! 38x6 Lady L. Stuart Let. 5 Dec. in Scott's 

Fatn. Lett. (3894) 1. 394 Even I . .found a great many words 
absolute Hebrew to me. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Hebrews; Israelitish, 
Jewish : a. in reference to the nation. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 179/2 Hebrewe, hebreus. 3604 R. 
Cawdrey Table Alfh ., Hebrew , from Hebers stock. x68x 
Dryden Abs. If Achit . 128 Which Hebrew priests the more 
unkindly took. 3851 Gallenga Italy 323 He is said to be 
of Hebrew extraction, the son of a converted Jew. 

b. in reference to the language ; of persons : 
learned in Hebrew, as a Hebrew scholar. (In the 
New Testament = Aramaic: see A. 2.) 

a 3300 Cursor M. 406 In a dale.. pat ebron hatte, in hebru 
nam. 3526 Tindale Luke xxiii. 38 His superscripcion was 
written over him in greke, latin, and ebrue letters. 1591 
Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. 398 Turks Characters, nor 
Hebrew points to seek. x6ix Bp. Hallow/. Hi. Wks, (1837) 
50 The Maccabees had four Hebrew letters in their ensign. 
1663 Butler Hud. t. i. 59 For Hebrew roots, altho’ they’re 
found To flourish roost in barren ground. 1895 W. A. 
Copinger in Trans. Bibliogr- Soc. II. ii. 112 Hebrew type 
is found in a book printed by Fyner, at Esslingen in 1475.. 
but no work was, I believe, wholly printed in this character 
till 3477. 

c. Hebrew character, Hebrew letter : collectors' 
names for a kind of moth and of shell respectively, 
so called from their marking?. 

3756 T. Amory J. Buncle (3770) I. xiiL 51 The Hebrew 
letter, another voluta, is a finecuriosity. 3843 Humphreys 
Brit. Moths (3858-9) 41 Semtphora Gothica (the Hebrew 
Character), .appears to be double-brooded. 

Hence Hebrew-wise adv., in Hebrew fashion ; 
in the manner of Hebrew writing, from right to 
left, backwards. 

1689 Prior Ep. to Fleetwood 61 The God makes not the 
poet ; but The thesis, vice-versa put, Should Hebrew-wise 
oe understood ; And means, the Poet makes the God. 1774 
Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) I. vii. xoo The opinion of some 
that the Greek scale and music should be read Hebrew wise. 

Hebrewdom. [See -dom.] The Hebrew com- 
munity ; the spirit or quality of the Hebrew people. 

1843 T. Parker in T. Weiss Life I. 214 The culmination 
of Hebrewdom, the blossom of the nation. 3889 Advance 
(Chicago) 28 Feb., He must have enough of Hebrewdom in 
him . .his spirit and attitude must be sufficiently Hebraic. 

HebreweSS (hf’brajes). [See -ESS. J A female 
Hebrew, a Jewess. 

1535 Coverdale Jer. xxxiv. 9 Euery man shulde let fre 
go his seruaunt and handemayde, Hebrue and Hebruesse 
[3613 Hebrewesse]. 3849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 749 He was 
willing to abandon the great Otha, although only for another 
idol —namely, the young Hebrewess. 

Hebrewish. (hrbra,iji, a. [See -ish.] t a. 

= Hebrew a. (obs.). b. Somewhat Hebrew ; hav- 
ing something of a Hebrew character. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 116 On Ebreuwische ledene, Oloferne is 
pe ueond, pet maked uet keif Sc. to wilde, feble & unstrong. 
a 1655 Vines Lords Supp. (3677) 37 The expression is 
Hebrewish. 

He’brewism. [See -ism.] = Hebraism. 

3611 Florio, Ebraismo , an Hebrewisme. 1684 N. S. Crit. 
Ena. Edit. Bible xiv. 137 The Hebrewisms are . . more fre- 
quent. 1873 Geo. EutOT in Cross Life III. 2i6_ This is, to 
me, pre-eminently true of Hebrewism and Christianity. 3886 
A. B. Bruce Mirac. Elem. Gosp. ix. 342 He has discovered 
the defects of Hebrewism. 

He’brewist. rare -®. = Hebraist i. 

In mod. Diets. . 

Hebrician (hfbrrj'an). Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6 Hebrecyon, Hebrotian, 6-7 Hebrecian, 
Hebritian. [Another form of Hebraician: cf. 
algebriciait. (In early form perh. assimilated to 
Grecian 


*p 1 . A Hebrew. Obs. 

3542 Boorde Dyetary xxii. (1870) 287 Wherfore the He- 
brecyon doth say, ‘ why doth a man dye ? * 3555 Calfhill 
Answ. .Treat. Crosse (3846) 308 It is the last letter of 
twenty-two among the Hebritians. 3570 Levins Manip. 
19/30 Hebretiane, hacbreicus. 

■ 2 . One versed in Hebrew, a Hebrew scholar. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii. i Some Hebretians 
interpret it to seeke mercy. 1582 G Martin JDisc.Cornift 
Script. Her. in Fulk e Zb/ (1843) 122 The great Grecians 
and Hebricians of the w orld. a 3663 Fuller Worthies 
Suffolk in. (3662) 70 He was an excellent Hebrician anti 
well skilled in Cabalistical Learning. 3702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. 111. 1. 1 (1852) 254 The third chapter of Isaiah 
..might therefore have puzzled a very good Hebrician. 
1883 C. F. Adams Coll. Fetich 22 Not to make learned 
Hebricians, but to teach.. the Hebrew' alphabet. 

Hec, obs. form of Heck sb. 

Hecatarchy (he-kataiki). -uonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
hcar-ov hundred + -apxta rule, after heptarchy.'] 
Government by a hundred rulers ; = Hecatont- 
archy (with play on Hecate). 

3884 Blackmore Tommy Upm. II. xx. 273 Any other man, 
of any English era, from Heptarchy to Hecatarchv tthat 
last child of Hecate). 

II Hecate (he'katz*). Also 5 Ecate, Echate, 7 
Hecat, Heccat. [a. Gr. ^Ekclti], fern, of e/raroy 
far-darting, an epithet of Apollo. (Always disyl- 
labic, like Fr. Hecate, in Shaks., exc. in one pas- 
sage (see id); so also once in Milton.)] 

1 . In ancient Greek mythology, a goddess, said 
to be of Thracian origin, daughter of Perses and 
Asteria ; in later times more or less identified with 
several others, esp. with Artemis, and thus (b.) 
with the moon ; also, with Persephone the goddess 
of the infernal regions, and hence (c.) regarded as 
presiding over witchcraft and magical rites. 

a. 3638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 133 Thea genes .. 
was wont to consult an Image of Hecate, which he had ever 
about him. Ibid. 365 Statues of Diana or Hecate, set up 
at the meeting of three several! ways. 

b. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb . xi. 253 But let not Ecate this 
craft espie [marg. Iuna]. 

c. 3573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 143 Yet had I 
rather serve Hecate then any sutch. 3590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
v. 1. 391 And we Fairies, that do runne, By the triple 
Hecates teame. From the presence of the Sunne. 3605 — 
Lear 1. i. 312 The miseries of Heccat and the night. 1605 
— Macb. m. v. x Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecat. 

3. Why how now Hecat, you looke angerly? 1634 Milton 
Comus 335 Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, Wherein thou ridest 
with Hecat’, and befriend Us thy vowed priests. Ibid. 535 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate In their obscured haunts. 

d. transf. Applied vituperatively to a woman : 

= Hag, witch. 

3591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, m. ii. 64, I speake not to that 
rayling Hecate, But vnto thee Alanson, and the rest. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 169 An old Tartarian Hecate my 
servant. 3753 Smollett Cl. Fathom xxi. (3817) IV. 100 
(Stanf.) This declaration had its effect upon the withered 
Hecate. 

6. Hecate supper (Gr. *Eiccitt}s Sen tvov), a meal 
set out by rich persons at the foot of the statue of 
Hecate on the thirtieth’' of each month, which be- 
came a kind of dole for beggars and paupers, in 
later times of offal or miserable food (Liddell and 
Scott). 

3820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 429 Lupines, and a Hecate- 
supper. 

2 . Astr. Name of the 100th asteroid, discovered 
in 1S68. 

Hence Hecatre'an [Gr. (Karat-os : see -an], 
Heca’tic [see -ic], He'catine [see -ine] ad/s., be- 
longing to Hecate, magical. 

3635 Quarles Emil. 11. tx, ’Twas neither Hecatasan spite, 
Nor charm below, nor pow’r above. 3678 Cudworth Intell. 
Sysl. 293 From that Operation about the Hecotine Circle. 
1792 T. Taylor Proclus 1. 24 note, Nicephorus. .informs us, 
that the hecatic orb is a golden sphere [etc.]. 

Hecatolite (he*k ambit). Min. [f. Gr. *EKan; 
as ‘the moon ’ ; see Hecate i b.j = Moonstone. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 354. 

Hecatologue (he'katolpg). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
Ivar-ov hundred + A070? word, after decalogue.] A 
code of a hundred rules. 

1894 Blackmore Perlycross. 241 Of all offence*^ upon the 
Sergeant’s Hecatologue, mutiny was the most heinous. 

Hecatomb (he'katpm, -t/ 7 m), sb. [ad. L. 
hccatombe , a. Gr. bcaToppTj, properly, ‘an offering 
of a hundred 0x0^ (f. (Karov hundred + 0 ovs 
ox), but even in Homer meaning simply ‘a great 
public sacrifice* not necessarily confined to oxen. 

Cf. F. hecalombe ( 1 5 - 1 6th c. in Hatz.-Darm., 1011 
in Cotgr.). The first pronunciation Is now usnal-J 
1 . A great public sacrifice (properly of a hundred 
oxen) among the ancient Greeks and .Romans, ana 
hence extended to the religious sacrifices of other 
nations ; a large number of animals offered or sc 
apart for a sacrifice. 


An* Hccatombe, of mooy spotled *■■*■*$» T’ 
Pamassi Pucrp. ,57 For mony Lo-rrl v>-raB.s,tho Bnoco 
of Rome, The Gods presented with 3 ". .'S' 

Cowfep. Iliad l is! A whole hecatomb tn Chrysa bled. 
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1820 Byron Mar. Fal. i. ii. 231 Great expiations had a 
hecatomb- 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 48 His altars 
reeked with the blood of human hecatombs in every city of 
the empire. , . 

2 . tram f and Jig., A sacrifice of many victims ; 
a great number of persons, animals, or things, pre- 
sented as an offering, or devoted to destruction ; 
loosely, a large number or quantity, a * heap 
1598 Marston Py Final, v. 156 O Hecatombe ! O Catas* 
trophe 1 From Myaas pompe, to Irus beggery 1 1646 G. 
Daniel Poems Wks 1878 I. 85 Whole Hecatombes of 
Tribute Rhimes., 17x3 Parnell Guardian No. 66 1* 6 A 
hecatomb of reputations was that day to fall for her plea- 
sure. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 7 Hecatombs of 
broken hearts. 1879 Geo, Eliot Theo. Such xi. 197 Some 
of us might be offering grateful hecatombs by mistake. 

Hence He-catomb v. iratis., to furnish with a 
hecatomb. 

a 1745 Swift Misc. Poems (1807) 37 Bid a hundred sons 
be born, To hecatomb the year. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. 
iv. 230 What altars hecatomb’d with Christian gore 1 
Hecatomped (hekat^mped), a. [ad. Gr. 
tkaTSfiireS-os of a hundred feet long, f. €kclt6v hun- 
dred -r rre 5 - ablaut-grade of nous, no 5 - foot] Mea- 
suring a hundred feet in length, and breadth ; a 
hundred feet square. So Hecato-mpedon [Gr. 
cKarSpve Sor], a temple of these dimensions, as the 
Parthenon at Athens ; hence He'catompedism 
(irreg. hecatompedonisvi) , applied to the system of 
exact proportions in architecture. 

X703 Savage Let. Anticnts cxlvL 343 I'll pass over . . the 
Hecatomped Temples. X773 Melmoth Cato 239 (Jod ) The 
Athenians, after they had completed the building of the 
temple called the Hecatompedon, exempted from all future 
toil those beasts or burden, whose labours had assisted in 
carrying on that sacred edifice, a 1854 Cocke urn Ess., 
Pagan or CJtr. in Mem. (x86o) 72 Admirers of Grecian 
Hecatompedonism and the mathematical exactness of a 
fixed senes of Ratios in the proportions of a structure. 
Ibid. 193.. 

Hecatonstylon (hedcatpnistaHpn). [f. Gr. 
kKaTov hundred + otvKos column, pillar, app. after 
F. hicatonstyle. ] A building having a hundred 
pillars or columns. 

1842 in Brande Diet . Sci etc. Hence in mod. Diets. 

+ He cat O 'lit ad. 06 s. rare. [ad. Gr. l/rarovras, 
-a 5 - a group of a hundred.] A hundred. 

1680 H. More A focal. Apoc . 147 Sixteen Hecatontads or 
Centuries of furlongs. 

Hecatontarclxy (hekatputaaki). [ad. Gr. 
efcaTovTapxia the post or command of a centurion, 
f. eArarovr(a)- comb, form of IkotSv hundred + 
-apx‘°> 7 rule* sovereignty.] Government by 

a hundred rulers. 

1660 S. Ford Loyal Sulj. Exhult. 37 One whiles we were 
under a Saxon Heptarchy again . . sometimes under an 
Hecatontarchy 'give me leave to frame a new name for 
a new thing), a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams XL (1692) 202 
What would come to pass if the choice of a governor or 
governors were referred to the thousands and millions of 
England ? Beware a Heptarchy, again beware a hecaton- 
tarchy. 1852 Grote Greece iij lxxvi. (1856). X. 98 The 
omnipotent Hekatontarchy named by the partisan feelings 
of Agesilaus. 

t He*catontome. 06 s. nonee-wd. [f. Gr. \ko.~ 
t6v hundred + to/io* tome, volume.] A collection 
of a hundred volumes. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 246 A better confutation of 
the Pope and Masse than whole Hecatontomes of contro- 
versies. 

Hecatophyllons (hedcatofrlos), a. Bot. rare . 
[f. Gr. €Kar6v hundred + ^uAAov leaf + -ous.] 
Having leaves consisting each of a hundred leaflets. 
1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. x885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hecceitie, obs. form of Hajcceity. 

1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, xil 202 The difference of men 
must be in their hecceities, or numeral! dbersitie of their 
bodies onely. X654 Gataker Disc Apol. 68 All other Doc- 
trines, that bear the tru mark and hecceitie of corruption. 

Hecclie, Heechele, obs. ff. Heck, Hatchel. 
d*He*CCO. Obs. The woodpecker: cf. Hiokwall. 
1604 Drayton Owle 206 The sharp-nebd Hecco stabbing 
at his braine. x5iz — Poly-olb. xiii. 2x5 The laughing 
Hecco, then the counterfetting Jay. 

Hecfer, -forde, obs. ff. Heifee. 

Hecli (hex, ^ e X y )» *«/. Sc, [Sc. form of Heigh.] 
An exclamation expressive of various feelings, 
chiefly of surprise, sorrow, or fatigue. 

1777-1808 J. Mavne Siller Gun 1. 113 Hech, sirs ! what 
crowds were gather’d roun'. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xliv, Hech, 
sirs! guide us a’ ! to burn the engines? that’s a great waste. 
1823 \V. Tennant Cdl. Beaton 171 Gam.) Hech, man ! is 
that possible ? 1872 C. Gibbon Lack 0/ Gold i, Hech, sirs, 
but it’s a sorry thing to come to this pass. 

Hence Hech v., to utter the exclamation hech J 
c X750 Mary Hamilton xiii. in Child Ballads (1889) III. 
vi. clxxiii. 392 Monie a lady fair Siching and crying, Och 
how !. .What need ye hech and how, ladies ? What need ye 
how for met 

Hech; Sc. var. High a. 

Hech, obs. form of Each. 

J297 R. Giouc. (1724) 240 Seynt Peter .. tormented hym 
sore ynou, ^at hech lyme hym oke. 

Heche : see Hatch, Heck. 

Hechele, -il, obs. forms of Hatchel. 
Hechewal, obs. form of Hickwall. 

Hecht, obs. Sc. form of Hight. 


Hech (hek), sb. 1 Chiefly Sc. and north . dial. 
Forms : 1 hec, 4-5 hek, hekke, (5 hec, heke), 
6- heck (6 hekk, 7 hecke, lie ake) ; other forms, 
see Hatch sb. 1 [OE. Ji£c (in fodder-hic , Anglia 
IX. 265), also hsecz—V/Gex. *hahja\ cf. in same 
sense MLG. heck , Dn. hek fence, rail, gate, in 
Kilian hecke. Heck is a northern form, the southern 
being hetch. The OE. variant hvec (cf. Sievers 
Ags. Gr., ed. 3, § 89) gave in southern and midi. 
Eng. the form Hatch : see also Hack sb.' 1 ] 

1 . The lower half of a door; also, an inner door; 
— Hatch sbP i. north, dial. 

13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiv. 231 Of paradys 
he opened the hekke. £1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 668/4 
Hoc osliolum, hek. 0x440 Promjf. Pan k 231/2 Hec, hek, 
orhetche, or a dore. 0x460 Toivneley Myst. (Surtees) 106 
Good wyff, open the hek. Seys thou not what I bryng? 
2483 Cath. Angl. 181/1 An Heke (A. hekke), antica. 1570 
Levins Manip. 54/9 An Heck, hatch, portella. 1674-01 
Ray N. C. IVords 36 The Heck , the Door. Steck the Heck. 
Ibid. 133 The Hollen is a wall about 2$ yards high, used in 
Dwelling Houses to secure the family from the blasts of 
wind rushing in when the heck is open. 1703 Thoresby 
Let. to Ray fE. D. S.), Heck, the heck is ordinarily but 
half a door, the lower half. 1788 W. Marshall Vorkslt, 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Heck . . also the inner or entry-door of a 
cottage; formerly, in all probability made like a luck. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Heck, a door, or rather a door in halves as 
a top and bottom; especially the lower half-door. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss., Heck, heck-door, the inner door be- 
tween the entry or lobby, and the house or kitchen, 
b. (See quots.) north, dial. 

1825 Brockett, Heck , . . the passage into a house. 1847-78 
Haluwell, Heck, the.division from the side of the fire in 
the form of a passage in old houses. 

2 . A grating or frame of parallel bars in a river 
to obstruct the passage of fish, or other solid bodies, 
without obstructing the flow of, the water: vari- 
ously applied to an apparatus of this kind used to 
catch fish at a weir, and in Sc. and north Eng., to 
the bars or spars of which this is composed, also 
to a horizontal series of bars laid alongside the top 
of a dam or weir to prevent salmon from jumping 
over it, and to a grating of vertical bars set in a 
mill-race to prevent solid floating substances or 
fisli from passing over or under the mill-wheel ; 
= Hatch sb\ 7. 

1424 Sc. Acts Jas. /j c. 12 pat ilk hek of he forsaid crufis 
be bre inche wyde as it is requint in pe auld statutis. 1472 
Act 12 Edw. IV, c. 7 Hebbyngwerez, estakez, kideux, hek- 
kez ou flodegates. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. x8 title, 
Fisshegarthes, piles, stakes, heckes, and other ingins sett 
in the Ryver & Water of Ouse & Humbre. c*S 7 S 
BalfoudS' Practicks (1754) 543 All sic cruives and maskis 
and heckis thairof, sail have at the leist twa xnche in lenth, 
and thre inche in breidth, swa that the smolt or fry may 
frelie swim up and down the water. 1623 N. Riding Rye. 
(1885) III. ir. 109 Matthew Harland presented for suffering 
his salmon heckes to stand in the Eske in unseasonable 
times, a 172$ in Heame R. Giouc. (1724) Gloss, s. v. Hext. 
Grates, sett in Rivers or Waters before Fludgatcs, which 
are called Hecks. 1804 Act 43 Geo. Ill , c. xfv. § 15 No 
person shall use any grate heck or other engine or device., 
in any fishery.. whereof the bars or staps shall be otherwise 
than perpendicular and of an oval shape. 1820 Aberdeen 
Jntl. 2 Aug. (Jam.), To put proper hecks on the tail-races 
of their canals, to prevent salmon or grilse from entering 
them. 1863 N ^ B. Daily Mail 12 Sept., It is in the power 
of the Commissioners to order hecks above and be[ow mill- 
wheels. _ 1870 Law Rep. 5 Com. Pleas 717 Besides the 
perpendicular hecks placed in the apertures of the weir or 
dam, there were also a set of horizontal hecks .. along the 
top of the weir. Ibid. 718 This coop was legal in all its 
parts..both in the coop-hecks and the weirhecks. 

3 . A rack made with parallel spars to hold fodder, 
either fixed in a stable, or movable, so as to be 
placed in a field, cattle-yard, or sheep-fold {sland- 
heck) ; = Hack sb. 2 2, Hatch sb. 1 2. At heck and 
manger : in comfortable circumstances, in plenty, 
‘in clover . Sc. and north, dial. 

c 1420 Anturs of Artlu 448 (Thornton MS.) Hayehendly, 
heuyde in hekkes [nr. hachesj on hyghte. . 1521 in 
Archxol. XVII. 203 A rowm . . which Thave orissed with 
Hek and Mangeor for xx horse. 1620 Markham Farcw. 
Husb. ii. 13 The soyle of yong Cattell made in the Winter 
time by feeding at stand Heakes. 1663 I tru. Ld. J. Gor- 
dons Furniture , The stables all in order, with heck and 
manger. 1748 tr. Renat us' Distent f. Horses 99 The Rack 
or Heck as the common People call it. 1814 Scorr Way. 
lxiv, * fHe] maintained puirDavieat heck and mangermaist 
feck o’ his life.* 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. II. 237 (D.) Six 
horses.. had been living at heck and manger. 1877 N. W . 
Line. Gloss., Heck, a rack for fodder in a stable or field. 

4 u — Hake sb. 3 1. Obs. or dial. 

1403 Nottingham Rec. II. 20, j. chesehek, l]d. 16x1-14 
[see Cheese sb. * 7). 

5 . (See quots.) Also heck-board, local. 

1825 Brockett, Heck-board , a loose board at the back 
art of a cart.. 1862 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XXIII. 216 One- 
orse carts, with hecks and shelvings. 1883 Almondbury 
Gloss., Heck ,.. the rail or hurdle placed in front and behind 
a cart, used in housing hay. 

6. A 1 shuttle * or sluice in a drain ; Hatch sbA 
6. local. 

1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. 

7 . A contrivance in a spinning-wheel, and hence, 
also, in a warping-mill, by which the yam or thread 
is guided to the reel or reels : see quots. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovzd. Encycl., Heck, . .the toothed 
thing which guides the spun-thread on to the pirn, in spin- 


ning-wheels. 1829 E. Irving Tales Times Mart, in Anni- 
versary 283 Her spinning wheel was of the upright con- 
struction, having no heck, but a moveable eye which was 
carried along the pirn by a heart-motion. 1883 H. P. Smith 
Gloss. Terms % P hr., Heck, .. an apparatus by which the 
threads of warps are separated into sets for heddles. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as heck-door , - slake (see 
sense 1), -stave ; heck-board (see sense 3) ; heck- 
box, a box used to divide the warp threads 
into two alternate sets, .one for each heddle or 
heald; heck-stead, -way {dial.), a doorway; 
heck-stower, one of the spars of a heck: see 
also qnot. 1876. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mcch., s.v. Heck , The * heck-box slides 
vertically on a bar as the reel rotates, and thus disposes the 
warp spirally on the reel. x8ii Aiton Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 
115 Gam.) The cattle .. turning the contrary way by tht 
* heck-door to the byre or stable. x888 Sheffield Gloss, 
Heck-doors, small wooden doors opening into a farmyard. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., *Hecksteeak, the door-stake or night- 
bar. 14x6-17 Durli. MS. Terr. Roll., *Hekstaues pro 
ovibus in Ie Holme. 1876 Whitby Gloss., *Hecksleead, or 
Heckway, the doorway. 1401-2 Dttrh. MS. Terr. Roll., 
"*Hekstaures pro le Holme. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 121 Younge trees.. in fower or five yeares space.. will 
sene for fiayle-hande-staffes, cavinge-rake-shaftes, hecke- 
stowers letc.]. 1876 Whitby Gloss. , Heckstowcr, the 
portable beam across the middle of the hatchway (i.e. the 
opening through the shop -floor into the cellar) for supporting 
the lid. 

+ Heck, sb. 2 Obs. rare “ 1 . Short for Hector 

1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. m. 20 Behind these came 
two Bully Hecks. With feather'd Cock'd up Cordebecks [cf. 
quot. 1598 s.v. Hector sb 1]. 

Heck, v. [Echoic. Cf. Hack v. 1 13.] intr. 
To cough slightly ; to imitate the noise of a cough. 

1892 P. H. Emerson Son of Fens 44 They had seen me, 
and they hecked when they came in. 

SofHe-cking ppl. a. = Hacking ///. a. 2. 

1642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. n. ii. 55 An becking cough 
which ever attendeth that disease. 1750 Phil. Trans. 
XLVI. 438 A short, low, hecking, hoarse Cough. 1799 
Beddoes Contrib. Phys. if Med. KncnvL 536 A hard cough, 
which had succeeded to a short hecking cough. 1 

Heckberry, var. Hagbeurt. 

Heckel, -ill, obs. forms of Heckle. 
Heckfare, -fer, -furth, etc., obs. ff. Heifer. 
Heckle (he*k’l), sb. Also 5-7 hok-, hekk-, 
heck-, -el 1 , -il(l, -yl(l. [A parallel form (:— OE. 
*hicel) of Hackle, q.v. for etymological relations. 
Anolher parallel form is Hatchel, with variants 
hetchel , hitch el.] 

1 . An instrument for combing or scutching flax 
or hemp; ==Hackle sb. 2 1. 

C1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 668/32 Hec mat ax a, hekylle. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekele ( Hart ’ heykylle), ma- 
taxa. 1485 h tv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 372, ij hekels 
p to lino, a 1529 Skelton El. Ruinntyng 29s Som layde to 
pledge.. Theyr hekell and theyr rele. 1570 Levins Manip. 
I 25/30 An Heckyl, pecten. 26x5 Markham Eng. Houseu >. 
11. v. (1668) 135 When your Hemp hath been twice swingled, 
' dryed and beaten, you shall then bring it to the heckle. 
' 1808 Char, in Ann. Reg. xoi To determine .. whether long 
or short heckles make least refuse in dressing ‘ the flax. 
X863 Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 197 [Baxter’s] machine 
consists generally of six gradations of heckles. 
fig. 1788 Burns Ep. to H. Parker 3 A land unknown to 
prose or rhyme ; Where words ne’er crost the Muse’s 
heckles, la 1800 Rob Roy xii, in Child Ballads vu. ccxxv, 
246/1 He was a hedge unto his friends, A heckle to his 
faes, ladie. 

2 . The long shining feathers on the neck of cer- 
tain birds, esp. the cock ; - Hackle sb. 1 3. 

c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab., Sir Chanticleer 58, I beheld 
your fedderis fair and gent. Your beike, your breist, your 
Hekill & your Came. 1513 Douglas AEneis xii. Prol. 156 
Phebus red fowle. .Oft streking furth his hekkyll, crawand 
cleir. 1893 Daily Neivs 8 Apr. 7/1 For Guildersmalsen, 
January, 1705, the men of the ‘ Forty Twa were rewarded 
with *^the gforioits red heckle’ or vulture plume, which has 
ever since been the distinctive badge of the Black Watch, 
b. To set up (one's) heckle. See Hackle sb.- 3b. 
4601 Deacon & Walker Anew, to Darel 70 If. .you begin 
(like a coward lie crauen) so soone to set vp tne heckle. 

3 . Angling. An artificial fly; = Hackle sb 2 4. 
Also hcckle-Jly. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Heckle ..A fly, for angling, dressed 
merely with a cock’s feather. 1825 Brockett, Heckle, 
Heckle-fee, an artificial fly for fishing. 

4 . One who heckles. See Heckle v. 3. Sc. 

1830 Gal rLawrie T. iv. xi. (1849) 183 What was the use 
of argolbargolmg with such a heckle ? 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as heckle-maker, -pin, tooth 
(sensei); heckle Jly { sense 2); heckle-headed ndj. 
To be on the heckle-pins , to be in painful anxiety 
or uneasiness. 

<:x45o Henryson Mor. Fab., Lion if Mouse 32 His bude 
of skarlet, bordowrit with silk. In hekle wyss vntill his girdill 
doun. 1483 Cath. Angl. 181/1 (MS. A) Hekylle makere, tna- 
taxarius. X770 in A. N. Palmer Wrexham (1893) Introd. 
rx One heckel -maker. CX785 J Thompson's Alan 15 Crook- 
backed, heckle-headed .. lap-lugged, ill-haired. 3808-18 
Jamieson s-v. Heckle v., To come o'er the heckle-fins , to 
be severely examined. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf 2 09 [They] 
present their heckle points radially from their axes. 1863 
Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 198 The short .. fibres .. ate 
taken out by the heckle teeth. /&V.,The bite of the holder 
is quite close up on the. points of the heckle-pins. 1872. C. 
Gibbon For the King xix, The poor lad was on heckle-pins. 
Heckle, dial. var. of Hickwall. 
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Heckle (he'k’l), v. Forms *. 5 hekel, -ylle, 
-le, 5-6 heckel(l, (hecle), 6- heckle, [f. prec. 
sb. ; cf, Hackle, Hatchel vbs .] 

1 . trans. To dress (flax or hemp) with a heckle, 
to split and straighten out the fibres ; — Hackle 

c 1440 Prom p. Parv. 234/1 Hekelyn, mataxo. 1530 
Palsgr. 582/2 My father was a hosyer and my mother dyd 
heckell flaxe. 1535 [see Hatchel v. x a , quoL 1598]. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country’ Farme 567 Heckle it through 
a finer heckle, then spinne it. 1794 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 
(1797) 122 The buyer heckles it [the hemp] .he makes it into 
two or three sorts : long strike , short strike , and full tcnv. 
1835 Ure Philos . Manuf. 213 A system- of machines for 
scutching and heckling flax was specified by patent .. in 
July, 1833. 

b. traits/. To scratch. 

1508 Dunbar Tun Mariit We men 107 With his hard 
hurcbeone skyn sa heklis he my chekis. 

2 . intr. for reji. To undergo heckling. 

1733 P. Lindsay .Interest Scot. 153 This Kind of Lint 
heckles away almost to nothing, and is indeed in Appear- 
ance very fine. 

3 . trans. To catechize severely, with a view to 
discover the weak points of the person interrogated. 
Long applied in Scotland to the public questioning 
of parliamentary candidates. Also absol. 

1808-25 Jamieson, To Heckle , 2. To tease with questions, 
to examine severely. 1880 Punch 28 Aug., To heckle with 
questions and bother with Bogeys Appear the Fourth Party’s 
preposterous rules. i88fi Leeds Mercury 12 Mar. 5/2 The 
audience proceeded to ‘heckle' him in a way dear to Scotch 
constituencies. x8gx E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library xxiii. 
298 On the hustings, Lord John Manners was a good deal 
heckled. - 

4 . intr. To wrangle. Cf. Haggle v. 2. Obs. 

, *596 J. Melvill Z)x<z>9'(Wodrow Soc.) 302 And ther they 
heckled on, till all the hous and clos baith hard much of a 
large hour. 

5 . trans. To * dress’, chastise, dial. 

1828 Craven Dial., Heckle , to beat, to chastise. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., A Heckling , a scolding under- 
gone ; the ordeal of being ‘ called over the coals \ 

Hence He-ckled p/l. a., dressed (as flax) with a 
heckle; Hecklee- nonce-zud ., one who undergoes 
heckling or hostile interrogation ; Heckling 1 ppl. 
a, ., that heckles. 

' 1863 Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 198 Heckled flax. x88S 
Bbsant Herr Paulus I. 296 * Permit me one more ques- 
tion *, this heckling Professor continued. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 89 He answered, with a heckling laugh. 1895' 
Daily Tel. 17 July 5/1 As a ‘hecklee — if the term be per- 
missible - the Liberal candidate for East Fife leaves little to 
be desired. 

He’ckleback. [f. Heckle sb. ; cf. Hackle sb. 2 
2.] Local name of the iifteen-spined or sea stickle- 
back. 

17x0 Sibbald Fife (1803) 128 (Jam.) Our fishers call it 
Stronachie or Heckleback. 

t Heckled, a.. Obs. [?f. Heckle sb. 3.] ? Hav- 
ing a border or fringe like the heckle of a cock. 

C1450 Henryson Test. Cres. 244 His hude was reid. 
heklit atouir bis croun. a 1568 ? Lichtoun- Quha douttis 
dremes 73 in Bannatyne MS. (1887) 291 Ane heklit hud 
maid of tne wyld wode sege Trest well! this pundlar thocht 
him no manispege. 

Heckler (he'khi). [f. Heckle v. + -er L] 

1 . A dresser of flax or hemp. 

C1440 Promfi. Parv. 234/1 Hekelare, mataxalrix. 1720 
Land. Gaz. No. 5882/xo Robert Pickering, Heckler. 1851 
Mayhew Land. Labour (1861) II. 306 The hecklers'or flax- 
dressers, can unfold ‘a tale of wo ’ on this subject. 

2 . One who severely questions ’another; spec, one 
who catechizes a parliamentary candidate. 

1885 Manck. Exam. 13 Oct. 5/2 A lively bout between • - 
the Liberal candidate . . and some hecklers whom he en- 
countered at Delph. 1880 Spectator Nov., Mr. Morley’s 
‘heckler’, Mr. Laidler, who signs himself ‘Bricklayer’. 

t He'cklester, Obs. rare. [See -ster.] A 
dresser of flax or hemp : originally feminine. 

ci475 V° c ' in Wr.-Wulcker 795/9 Hec matatrix , a hekyl- 
ster [pr/n/edhok-]. c 1481 Caxton Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 
44/40 Roberte the heklester Hath no more hempe, And hath 
lost her hekell. 

Heckling (he’kliq), vbl. sb. The action of 
Heckle v. 

1 . The splitting and separation of the fibres of 
flax and hemp. 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. (W. de Worde) xvn. clx. 
708 Wyth moche braky ng, heckelynge [MS. Bodl hechel- 
inge) and robbyng. hardes ben departyd fro the substaunce 
of hempe and of flexe. 1618 Haworth Househ. Bks. 
(Surtees) 93 To iij women for heckling ix dayes, jj* iijd. 1883 
Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 197 Heckling.. consists in effec- 
tually completing the process commenced in scutching. 

2 . Severe catechizing or cross-examination. 

1879 Sir G. Campbell White $ Black in U. S. 245 There 
was no opposition and no heckling. 1888 Times 10 Oct. 5/1 
He underwent another severe heckling to-day before a Jnge 
(Tinslruction. 

3 . alt rib. and Comb, (from sense 1), as heckling- 
machine , -shop, etc. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 349/2 Machinery for spinning tow 
..has a different heckling^ apparatus. 1863 Sir W. Fair- 
bajrn b fills II. 197 Heckling machines are various, accord- 
ing to the quality of the flax. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natter. iit. 
(ed- 4) so The boys were first put into the heckling shop. 
1894 H. Speight Ntdderdale 304 Many of the old * heck- 
Jmg-mills ’ are now. .abandoned. 

He*ck\irQ-pe*ekarm. (See quot.) 

1B67 F. Francis Angling \ i. (1880)251 The great trout fly 


for the lakes, known through all the South’ of Scotland as 
the Heckurn Pecktnn. 1886 World 25 Aug. g The ‘ Zulu ' 
and the ‘beckum-peckum' are the only two flies for the 
loch. . ' 

Heekyl(l, obs. forms of Heckle sb. 

Hecseite, obs. form of H^cceiit. 

II Hectare (he’kte»i, or as F. (h)ekta*r). Also 
hectar, hecatare. [K., irregularly f. Gr. etcarbu 
hundred (see Hecto-) + Are sb. 3, ad. L. area.] In 
the Metric system, a superficial measure containing 
100 ares, or 2*471 acres. • 

18x0 - Naval Citron. XXIV. 301 Hectar, square hecto- 
meter. 1839 \V. Chambers Tour Belgium 8t/i The third . . 
contains 138 mines in an extent of 32,777 hectares. i88x 
Darwin Veg. Mould 159 There must exist 333,000 living 
worms in a hectare of land. 

Heetastyle, erron. form of Hexasttle. 
Hectic (he’ktik), a. and sb. Forms : a. 5 
etik(e, 5-6 etyk(e, 6 eticke, ethyke, hetique. 
/3. 7 hecticke, -ique, 7-S hectick, 7~ Lectio, 
[ad. (through Fr.) late L. hectic-us $ a. Gr. cktikos 
habitual, hectic, consumptive, f.c£ir habit, state of 
body or mind. The earlier forms etik, etc., were 
a. OF. elique (13th c. in Littre) = It., Sp. eiico, 
Romanic forms from hectic-us ; the later agree with 
F. hec t ique (Pare, 16th c.).] 

A. adj. 

L Belonging to or symptomatic of the bodily 
condition or habit: applied to that kind of fever 
which accompanies consumption or other wasting 
diseases, and is attended with flushed cheeks and 
hot dry skin. 

J398 Tkf.visa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxxv. (1495) 248 The 
feuer etyk hurtyth and greuytli the sadde membres. 1562 
Turner Herbal n. 103 a, In consumyng agues which nr 
called Jiectice. . 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xlix. 71 Such as are 
fallen into Consumtions and Feuer Hetiques. 1604 R. Caw- 
drey Table A lph.\ Hecticke , inflaming the hart, and soundest 
parts of the bodie. 16x1 Cotgr. s.v. Ectique, Thence is 
a feuer called Hecticke, when it hath possessed all parts of 
the bodie, without any alteration in it selfe. 17x9 Quincy 
Phys. Diet., Hectick. .it is only joined to that kind of Fever 
which is slow and continual, and ending in a Consumption. 
1807-26 S. Cooi'ER First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 34 Hectic fever 
is more or less remittent, but never wholly intermittent, 
b. Belonging to or symptomatic of this fever. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 541 No hectique disposition upon 
the body so sapes away the strength thereof. 1651 Davenant 
Go/ulibert n. v. (R.) The hectick heate Of Oswald’s blood 
doubled their pulses pace. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. hi. 023 
All the rose to one small spot withdrew: They call’cf it 
hectic : ’twas a fiery flush. X83X Brewster Nat. Magic 
xiii. (1833) 326 This action on the lungs, .oppresses them 
with a hectic cough. 1885 Edna Lyall Gold. Days I.x.283 
Like the hectic beauty of one dying of consumption. 

C. Affected with hectic fever ; consumptive. 

1664 Phil. Traits. I. 24 All of them In time., become 
parnhtick and dye hectick. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
(1820) 100 Thin, puny, yel!ow t hectic figures. X850 Kingsley 
A It. Locke iv, A pretty, hectic girl of sixteen. 1B60 Pjesse 
Lab. Client . Wonders 54 Many young people with hectic 
cheeks. 

2. Jig. a. Wasting, consuming, b. With refer- 
ence to the hectic flush. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 4?5 All enjoyings are not 
alike. There are some hecticKe, faint and languLhing ones. 
1819 Shelley Ode W. Wind 4 The leaves .. Yellow, and 
black, and pale, and hectic red. 1826 Mrs. Hemans For. 
Sanct. n. xii. Day’s last hectic blush. 1886 Dowden Shelley 
1 . iii. 99 Thrill with vehement and hectic feeling. 

+ 3. In etymological sense: Habitual, constitu- 
tional. Obs. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. n. iii. (1851) 162 That hectick dis- 
position to evil!, the source of all vice. 1654 H. L'Estrance 
Cltas. / (1655) 5 He seemed naturally to affect a majestique 
carelesnesse, which was so hectique, so habitual in him 
as fete. J. 

B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 1. A hectic fever. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. v. (Tollem. MS.), It 

helpej> tisik and etik. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirttrg. 270 Or 
be patient falle intoetikis. 15x9 Horman Vulg. 37 b, He is 
in an eticke or a consumption. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. iii. 
68 Like the Hecticke in my blood he rages, And thou must 
cure me. 1651 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. n. 88 In 
them that have the consumption, the lungs especially are 
affected, and the whole body in hecticks. 1845 Budd Dis. 
Liver 237 She bad much hectic and sweating. 

b-A"-- 

c 1430 Lydg. AEsop iii. 26 in Herrins Arcltiv LXXXY. 
25 With suche false etykes many man is shent. 1647 Case 
Kingdom 2 This heat of Presbytery’ proved . . an Hectique 
in the body Politique of Scotland. 1742 Young AY. Th. iv. 
77 Wishing, that constant hectic of a fool. 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such 30, 1 have often had the fools’ hectic of 
wishing about the unalterable. 

2 . A person affected with hectic fever; a con- 
sumptive person. 

a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll ii. 126 The Hecticke has y s Day 
To cease in, but drinks Marrow. 1687 Willis Tunbridge 
in Harl. Misc. (1808) I. 587 As for hecticks they are com- 
monly of a fine texture of body, c x8oo K. White Time 102 
The hectic, lull’d On Death’s lean arm to Test. 

3. A hectic flush; transf. a flush or heightened 
colour on the cheek ; also Jig. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Jcnirn. (177 6) 1. 17 (Monk Calais), A 
hectic of a moment pass’d^ across his cheek. *847 De 
Quixcky Sp. Mil. Nun xvi. (1853) 4* One man's cheek 
kindled with the benic of sudden joy. 1890 W. C. Russell 
Ocean Trag. III. xxxii. 193 Overhead the sky had fainted 
into a sickly hectic. 


Hectical (he*ktikal), a. [f. as prec. 4 --AL.] 
= Hectic a. (lit. and /gi) 

16x4 Wotton Let. to Sir E. Bacon 8 June in Reliq. Wot - 
ton. 11685) 433, I will keep it from being hectical. 1626 
Jackson Creed viil xii. § 6 Hectical!, pestilential!, or other 
feevers. 1765 Huxham in Phil. Trans. LV. 8 With the 
thin, tender, and hectical, it seldom agrees. 1806 Med. 
Jrnl. XV. 568 The hectical symptoms precluded all hopes 
. .from the trial of any other means. 

Hence He ctically adv. 

1761 Johnson Asclutm Wks. IV. 635 He was for some 
years hectically feverish. 

f Hective, a. Obs. * [Altered from Hectic, or 
corresp. Fr.. after adjs. in -ive, as Costive.! — 
Hectic a. 

1634 T. Johnson Farcy’s Chirurg. x. xxxl (1678) 261 An 
hective Fever [la jievrc hectique ] easily follows upon these 
kinds of Wounds. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. 1. ii. 55 
Being guilty of no Greek, and being demanded why it was 
called an hective fever; because, saith he, of an hecking 
cough which ever attendeth that disease. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 34 f 5 Of a very spare and hective Constitution. 

Hecto-, hect-, a non -etymological contraction 
of Gr. ckcltSv hundred, first used as a combining 
form in French words, esp. in the Metric By stem of 
weights and measures to express a hundred times 
the unit. 

Hectocotyl, -e (hekt^kp-til) ; also in L. form 
hectocotylus. Zoo!, [ad. mod.L. Hectocotylus , 
name given by Cuvier to what he took for a genus 
of parasitic worms (see def. below), f. Hecto- + Gr. 
kotv A.17 small cup, hollow thing (cf. Cotyle 2 b).] 

A modified arm in male dibranchiate Cephalo- 
pods, which serves as a generative organ, and in 
some species is detached and remains in the pallial 
cavity of the female; in this position formerly mis- 
taken for a parasite, to which the name Hectocotylus 
octopodis was given by Cuvier. 

1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 65 Dr. Albert Kolliker 
has suggested that the real males .. are the hectocotyles , 
previously mistaken for parasitic worms. The hectocotyle 
of octopus granulatus was described by Cuvier, who 
obtained several specimens from octopods captured in the 
Mediterranean. 1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. Ar/im. viii. 538 
The male is very much smaller than the female, and gives 
rise to a Hectocotylus. 

Hence Hecto co’tylize v. trans., (a) to convert or 
modify into a hectocotyle ; ( b ) to impregnate with 
a hectocotyle. Hectocotyliza'tion, the process of 
hectocotylizing. Hectoco-tylism, the formation 
of a hectocotyle. 

1870 Nicholson Zool. 272 The arm so affected, .is said to 
be ‘hectocotylised ’. 1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. A nim. viii. 
530 The male Cephalopods are distinguished . . by the 
asymmetry of their arms, one or more of which, on one side, 
are peculiarly modified, or hectocotylised. Ibid. 534 There 
is thus a kind of bectocotylisation in the Tetrabranchiata- 
1878 Bell Gtgenbaur's Comp. Anal. 327 This ‘hecto- 
cotylised arm * is not developed, as are the others, by a pro- 
cess of free gemmation, but it is formed in a vesicle, from 
which it is not let loose till it is mature.^ Ibid. 386 Hecto- 
cotylism is the cause therefore of a functional adaptation. 

Hectogramme, -gram (he-kt^gmem). [ad. 
F, hectogramme (gktagram) : see Hecto- and 
Gramme, Gram.] In the Metric system, a weight 
containing 100 grammes, or 3*52 oz. avoirdupois. 

x8io Naval Chron. XXIV. 302 Hectogram=3 oz. 2 gros. 


12- 1 gr. 

Hectograph (he'kt^graf), sb. Also hekto-. 
[f. Hecto- + Gr. -7/xupos writing.] An apparatus 
for multiplying copies of writing : = Chromo- 
graph 2. Also applied to the process of taking 
copies by means of this. 

1880 Printing Times 15 Feb. 43/2 A multiplying process 
based upon the use of the glue plate . . used in the hektograph 
and other similar processes. 1882 Times 13 Feb., The 
manner in which the political ‘hectograph* manufactures, 
reproduces, and multiplies * public opinion ’. 1884 Standard 
6 May, The police discovered the first number of a new 
Socialist paper, .printed by hectograph. 

Hence Hectograph v. trans., to reproduce by 
means of the hectograph ; Hcctogra-phic a., per- 
taining to, or produced by, the hectograph. 

1887 Pall Mall G. x8 Apr. x/t The hektographed resolu- 
tions of executive committees. Ibid. 27 May 7/2 By means 
of hectographic placards. 1890 Times 27 Mar. 5/4 They 
had helped to hectograph this address to the Russian 
people. 

Hectoid (he-ktoid), a. [irreg. f. Hect-ic + -oid.J 
Of a hectic appearance. 

1871 W. A. Hammond Nervous Syst . I. xvi. (Cent.), The 
skin was red with a hectoid flush. 


Hectolitre, -liter (he-kt<?inar). hecto- 
litre (gktnlf'tr) : see Hecto- and Litre.] In the 
Metric system, a measure of capacity containing 
100 litres, or 3*531 cnbtc feet, or about 2| bushels. 

j8xo Naval CM on. XXIV. 301 1 1 ectoliUre ^ 
feet. 2860 All Year Round No. 69. 448 A hecto 1‘tre con- 
tains a trifle more than a three-bushel English co * * 

1891 Daily News 31 Oct. 2/3 Russia has usually a crop ot 
about 200 million hectolitres of oats. . pp 

Hectometre, -meter (he-ktomnaO. L • 

hectomitreii k-ttfmftr) : see Hecto- and MCTBE.J 
In the Metric system, a measure of length contain- 
in'? too metres, or 328.089 feet- 
18.0 Naval Chrm. XXIV. 30. Hectometer, reo 3!. 1869 
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Roscoe Elan. Chem. 24 The multiples of the metre -» are 
called decametres, hectometres, and kilometres. 

Hector (he’ktoi), sb. [L. Hector , Gr. *E icrcop, 
son of Priam and Hecuba, husband of Andromache, 

* the prop or stay of Troy ’ ; in origin, as adj. cteraip 
— holding fast, f. ^X €iy have, hold.] 

1 . Name of a Trojan hero celebrated in the Iliad ; 
hence traits/ A valiant warrior like Hector. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 255 we wil mene 
hat hey beeh-. hardy, we clepeh hem Hcctorcs. 152S bn. 
Berners Froiss. II. cxliii. (R.) Thus he [Duglas] went, 
euer fonvarde lyke a hardy Hector. 1548 Hall Citron. , 
Hen. FI, 164 b, Thys English Hector and marcial flower. , 
1598 Shahs. Merry IK 1. iii. 12 Said I well (bully Hector?). 
1621-5* Burton Anat. Mel. m To Rdr. (z 676) z8/z Every 
Nation hath their Hectors, Scipios, Caesars and Alexanders.. 

2 . A swaggering fellow ; a swash-buckler ; a 
braggart, blusterer, bully. 

(Frequent in the second half of the 17th c. ; applied spec. 
to a set of disorderly young men who infested the streets of 
London. Cf. * Bully Hector * 1598 in *■) 

1655 SrR E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden)H. ss6The 
Earle of Anglesie and his two Hectors upon Sunday morn- 
ing last fought a duell with Collonel Dillan..and twolrishe 
Captains .. His Lordships Hectors had no hurt, and y° 
Irishe came of untoucht. a 1658 Cleveland To the Hec- 
tors 1 You Hectors ! tame Professors of the Sword 1 1693 
Luttrell Brief Eel. (1857) III. 2 On Sunday night last 3 
hectors came out of a tavern in Holborn, with their swords 
drawn, and began to break windows, a 1716 Blackall Wks. 
(1723) 1. 333 Surely this blustering Hector is not one of the 
Sons of Adam. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I- 361 The 
Muns and Tityre Tus had given place to the Hectors, and 
the Hectors had been recently succeeded by the Scourers. 

3 . Name of a species of butterfly ( Papilio Hector). 

1853 Wood llluslr. Nat. Hist. III. 508 The Hector forms 

a fine contrast to the preceding insect [the Sarpedon], its 
colours being almost wholly black and flaming crimson. 

Hence Hecto-rean, -ian a. [f. L. Hectore-us + 
-an], belonging to Hector. He*ctorism, the 
quality or practice of a hector or bully. He*ctorly 
a., of the nature of a hector, blustering, insolent. 
He'ctorship, a trait characteristic of a hector. 

17x5-20 Pope Iliad xym. 18 Warn'd to shun Hectorean 
force in vain. 1673 O. Walker Educ. (1677) 82 Men mis- 
like a vice for a seemingly-like but really-contrary virtue — 
as hectorisme for valour. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Retig. 
Appeal 11. 35 A desperate Principle of Hectorism. 1676 
Shad well Virtuoso iv. i. Wks. (1720) 375 My wife with a 
nectorly fellow here ! a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1686 III. 
xxxi. 336 Presumptuous transgression of God's law, (Hec- 
torly profane ness!. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. iii. x. (1872) 

1 iq 8 His other Hectorships I will forget. 

Hector (he-kt&j), v. [f. prec. sb. (sense 2).] 

1 . intr. To play the hector or bully ; to brag, 
bluster, domineer. Also, to hector it. 

1660 Hickerjngill Jamaica. (1661) 80 For which he needs 
not venture life nor limb, Nor Hector it, nor list under Sir 
Hugh. x63x — Def. FullwoocT s Leges Angliar 5 While I 
hector and rant and call names. 1723 Swift Stella at 
J Food- Park 6 Don Carlos made her chiefdirector, That she 
might o’er the servants hector. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. 
(1783) 25 She does now and -then hector a little. 1863 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. vi. 145 John not only allows 
himself to be bamboozled, but .. to be hectored over. 1882 
Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. vii. 141 He blustered and 
hectored as of old. 

2 . trans . To intimidate by bluster or threats; to 
domineer over ; to bully ; to bring or force out of ■ 
or into something by threats or insolence. 

’ 1664 Petys Diary 22 Feb., Our King did openly say .. 
that he would not be hectored out of his right and pre- 
eminencys by the King of France. 1670 Dryden Conq. 
Granada 11. i, But [Fortune] she’s a drudge, when hector’d 
by the Brave. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 07 You 
shan’t be hectored by him. 3749 Fielding Tom Tones x. 
viii. We are. .not to be hectored, and bullied, and beat into 
Compliance. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 37, I was 
hectored and lectured in my own green-room. 1850 — 
Mahomet xxiii. (1S53) 131 But suffers himself to be .. hec- 
tored out of his crafty policy. 

Hence He'ctoring vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; also 
He*ctorer, one who hectors. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 352 The Hect'ring Kill-Cow Her- « 
cules. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 176 Ranting and hector- 
ing atheists. 1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (iSsg’l II. 443 A mere 
piece of hectoring to frighten Russia. 1837 J. F. Cooper 
Prairie I. xii. 175 Ah ! you are a hectorer with the boys, 
when need calls! 1849 C. Bronte Shirley i, He grew a 
little insolent, [and] said rude things in a hectoring tone. 

Hectostere (he'ktpstfei, Fr. gktpstfr). [F. 
hcdostlrc : see Hecto- and Stere.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing 100 steres, 
or 3531*65 cubic feet. (Little used even in Fr.) 

1864 in Webster. 

Hecup, obs. form of Hiccup. 

Hed, hedd(e : see Head, Heed, Hide v . 1 
Hedder, obs. form of Heather, Hither. 
Heddir, obs. form of Adder. 
c 1400 A po t. Loll. 07 Def heddir stuppend her 3eris- 
Heddle (he d’l),^. Weaving. Also6hedel(l)e, 
Sc. heidle, 8-9 kiddle, 9 ? dial, haddle. [app. 

OE. *h ifcdl, earlier form of h$feld\ see 
Heald.] In plural. The small cords (or in recent 
use, wires) through which the warp is passed in a 
loom after going through the reed, and by means 
of which the warp threads are separated into two 
sets so as to allow the passage of the shuttle bear- 
ing the weft. 


A leaf of heddles consists of a set of parallel cords of the 
width of the webs stretched vertically^ between two horizon- 
tal shafts of wood, and forming in their centre loops or eyes 
through which the warp-threads pass. 

1513 Douglas AEneis vii. i. 29 With subtell slais and Hr 
heidlis [1553 hedeles] sle, Rj’ch len^e wobbis natly weiflis 
sche. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 791 To weve. in the 
stoule some were full preste, With slabs, with tavellis, with 
hedellis well drest. 1792 A. Adam Rom. Antiq. 523 The 
principal -parts of the machinery of a loom, vulgarly called 
the Caam or Hiddles, composed of eyed or hooked threads, 
through which the warp passes. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk 
Manuf. '215 The depression __ of each treadle will corre- 
spondingly influence the position of its heddle. 1825 lire's 
Diet. Arts III. 979 In every species of weaving, .the whole 
difference of pattern or effect is produced, either by the 
succession in which the threads of warp are introduced into 
the heddles, or by the succession in which those heddles 
are moved in the working. 

b. Co mb., ns heddle-bcam , -maker, - thread , - twine , 
-yarn ; heddle-eye, -hook, -lever : see quots. 
1794 A. Martin Agric. Sun*. Renfr. 257 (Jam.) Heddles 
. . are made of very strong thread called heddle-twine. 
1852 Appleton Did. Meek. 257 The heddle-beam. 1864 
Webster, Heddle-eye , the eye or loop formed in eacti 
heddle to receive a warp-thread. 1875 Knight Did. Meek., 
Heddle-hook , a hook used in hedaling the warp-threads. 
1885 G. A. Grierson Bihar Peas. Life 74 Heddfe-levers . . 
the upper levers to which the heddles are attached. 

Hence Heddle v. trails., to draw (warp-threads) 
through the eyes of a heddle. 

1864 Webster, Heddling. 1875 [see b above]. 

Heddre, var. Eddre Obs., bloodvessel, vein. 

a 1300 Fox Wolf 43 in Hazl. E. P . P. I. 59 Hy re 
mijtte non lengour lxbe, Eote here heddre were i-take. 

+ Hede. Obs . Also hed. [ME. hede OE. 
type *hxdn (acc. Suede) fem., beside Sidd masc.; 
corresp. to MHG. heit fem., OHG. hait, heit , m. 
andf., ‘person, order, rank, position*, Goth. 
masc., 1 manner, way ’. See Had sb., -head suffi: v.] 

1 . Rank, order, condition, quality. 

*3x300 Cursor M. imo [Barnabas] wan vn*to b« apostlis 
hede. Ibid. 21700 Suld haf be preistes hede wit dome. 
a 1400 Sir Perc . 1103 Blode rede was his stede, His aktone 
and his other wede, His cote of the same hede. 

2 . By entering into combination with qualifying 
adj., or with sb., it became a suffix, ME. -hede, 
mod.Eng. - head , Sc. -held : see -head. 

a xx 00 O. E. Chron. an. 1070 purh heora druncen hed on 
an niht for bmrnde \>a. cyrce. 3:1250 Gen. «$• Ex. 56 On 
mbjt and on godfulhed. Ibid. 1852 Sichem tok hire maiden- 
hed. a 1300 Cursor M. 6949 (G5tt.) His sone Elyazar was 
neist, And bar be state of his fadir hede. c 1440 Hylton 
Scala Perf. (1404) n. xlvi, The fairhede of angels. 1535 
Coverdale Zecli. xt. 14 The brotherheade betwixte Iuda 
and Israel. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poes'te (Arb.) 54 Chyldheid. 

Hede, obs. form of Head, Heed. 

Hedell, Heden, obs. ff. Hidkl, Heathen. 
HedenBergite (he-denbsrgsit). Min. [Named 
by Berzelius, J819, after Ludrvig Hedenberg : see 
-1TE.] A black crystalline variety of Pyroxene. 
1822 Cleaveland Min. 615 Hedenbergite. .occurs in masses 
composed of shining plates. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 215 
Iron-lime pyroxene ; hedenbergite. 

Hedeous, -ows, obs. forms of Hideous. 
Heder (hrclai). dial. Also 6-7 bidder, S 
heeder. [f. He + (?) Deer : cf. Sheder.] A male 
sheep ; spec, one from eight or nine months old till 
its first shearing. 

1579 Spenser Shepk . Cal. Sept, six He would haue de- 
uoured both hidder & shidder [gloss. He & she, Male and 
Female], 1633 J. Fisher Fuimus Troes iii. ix. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XII. 507 Hidder, eke, and shidder. 1799 A. Young 
Agric. Line. 235 (E.D. S.) They are forced to sell their 
heeders, and joist their sheeders in the spring. 1851 Jml. 
R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11.333 A lamb eight or nine months old, 
and until his first shearing, is called a 4 heder’ or ‘sheder’. . 
or 4 Iamb-hog'. Ibid. 341 The 4 heder 1 hogs being grazed on 
the seeds, and the ‘sheders’ on grass. 

Heder, obs. form of Hither, 

Hederaceons (heder^-jbs), a. [f. L. Jicderdce - 
us, {. Jiedera ivy.] Pertaining or allied to ivy. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hederaceons , of or belonging to Ivy. 
1755 in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Hence Hedera’ceonsly adv., after the manner 
of ivy. 

1683 Pfttl. Trans. XIII. 107 Many several sorts growing 
up Hederaciously together. 

Hederal (he*deral), a. [f. L. heder- a ivy + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to ivy. 

• 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v,, The Hederal Crown or Gar- 
! land was given to Poets, and excellent Musitians. 1706 in 
j Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1721 in Bailey. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Hederated (he’der^ted), a. [f. L. hederat-us 
in same sense (f. hedera ivy) + -ed.] Adorned or 
crowned with ivy. 

<tx66x Fuller JFort/iies, Yorkshire ill. (1662) 207 He 
[Gower] appeareth there neither laureated nor hederated 
Poet.. but only rosated, having a Chaplet of four Roses 
about his head. 

Hederic (hfde*rik), a. Chem. [f. L. hcdcr-a ivy + 
-IC.] Of or pertaining to ivy ; as in Flederic acid. 

1865-72 Watts Diet; Chem. III. 138 Hederic acid, an 
acid contained, according to Posselt (Ann. Ch. Pharm. lxix. 
62) in the seeds of ivy {Hedera helix).. It appears to belong 
to the family of the tannic acids. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hederic acid.. consists of colourless bitter crystals, soluble 
in alcohol, but insoluble in water and ether. 


Hederrferous, a. [f. L. hedera \vy + -ferous.] 
Bearing or producing ivy. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721 in Bailey. In mod. Diets, 
He’deriform, tt. [ad. medical L. hederiform- 
zs, f. Siedera + forma : see -form. Cf. F. SUd(- 

riforme.'] Resembling ivy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Hcdcriforin vein , a 
certaine veine^ which passes down along by the sides of the 
womb. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hederi’gerent, a. [f. L. heJeriger ivy-bear- 
ing + -ent, alter L. gerent-cm bearing.] Bearing 
or wearing ivy. 

2871 M. Collins Mrq. <5- Merck. III. iii. 96 The hederi- 
erent Maenads of old. *11876 — Th. in my Card. (i£g 0 ) 

. 260 Nymphs, hederigerant, wine that's refrigerant, These 
are the joy of the poets and gods. 

Hederine (he'dSrain). Chem . [mod. f. L, he- 
dera ivy + -ine ; in F. hidirineS\ A bitter alkaloid 
obtained from the seeds of the ivy. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 138. 

Hence Hederi*nic = Hederic (acid). 
Hedero’se, a , [ad. L. heder os -us, f. hedera 

ivy : see -ose.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hederose, full of Ivy. In mod. Diets. 
Hedge (fiedg), sb. Forms : 1 *hecg {dat. 
hegge ), 3-6 hegge, 4 hegg, 5-6 hege, 6 Sc. haige, 
5 hedche, 7hedg, 4- hedge ; p. 4-6 heg. [OE. 
*hicg, h$gg str. fem., corresp. to EFris. hegge, 
MDu. hegghe, Du. hegge , heg, OHG. hegga, hecka 
(MHG. hegge , he eke, Ger. hecke) OTeut. *Siagj & - ; 

a deriv. of the same root as OE. haza Haw sbS- 
and h^ge Hay sb£ Cf. also Hag sb .- j 

1 . A row of bushes or low trees (e.g. hawthorn, 
or privet) planted closely to form a boundary be- 
tween pieces of land or at the sides of a road : the 
usual form of fence in England. 

A hedge is called guiekset or dead according as it is planted 
of living or dead plants. (See these adjs.) 

785 Charter In Cart. Sax. (Birch) I. 339 iEt l an S e 
hegge sende. 855 O. E. Chron. an. 547 He setimbraae 
Bebban burh, sy was zerost mid hegge be lined, a 1250 
Owl ^ Night. 17 pe nihtegale .. sat up one faire bo}e .. In 
ore waste picke hegge. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 211 Hiicome 
among narwe heggys. cx 330 R. Brunne Chron. Wacc 
(Rolls) 16428 Any leues or rotes sej», pat henged on heg or 
on hep. 1382 Wyclif Eccl. x. 8 Who scatereth the hegg 
[1388 hegge]. 1382 — Mark xii. x A man plauntide a vyne- 
?erd, and puttide aboute an hegge. c X440 Promp. Pan k 
232/1 Hedge (/if., S. hegge), sepcs. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
xxx. (Arb.) 75 The serpent stode in an hedche. 1483 Ca(lt. 
Angl. 1 80/1 Hege, ubi a garthe. 2508 Dunbar Goldyn 
Targe 34 On every syde the hegies raise on hicht. 1508 
— ■ 77*<x Mariit IFemen 13 That in haist to the hege so 
hard I inthrang. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 10 b, Two beggars 
that vnder an hedge sate. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Cam den) 
59 The commyns.. within the realme ryssyd and pullyd up 
heggys and palys. 1577 B. Googf. Heresbach's Hush. n. 
(1586) 50 b, Columella .. preferreth the tpiickeset hedge be- 
fore the deade. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 62 But turn out of 
the way.. towards yonder high hedg. 1774 Goldsm. Fat. 
Hist. (1776) V. 142 To take shelter m the first tree or hedge 
that offers. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. IV. 73 Hedge 
and ditch is the most common mode of fencing property. 
1826-44 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 475 Dead hedges .. are 
principally intended for temporary purposes. 

b. Locally or spec, applied to other fences. 

1850 Beck's Florist 25 If we examine the stone walls, or, 
as they are called, * hedges \ 1868 Kirk Chas . Bold III. v. 

iii. 428 .The Burgundians erected a palisade, called in the 
military language of the time a 4 hedge \ x 887 Hall Caine 
Deemster xv\, One .. had jumped to the top of the broad 
turf hedge. 

2 . A fishing weir of faggots or of wattle-work. 

1653 Walton Angler vi. 135 They [salmon] will force 

themselves over the tops of Weirs, or Hedges, or stops in 
the water. 1714 Act 1 Geo. I, Stat. 11. c. 18 § 14 If any 
person, .make, erect, or set any bank, dam, hedge or stank, 
net or nets, cross the said rivers or any part thereof. 

3 . transj. Said of any line or array of objects 
forming a barrier, boundary, or partition. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. exxx. 157 The frenche kynge 
wolde fayne haue come thyder. .but there was a great hedge 
[grand' hay c\ of archers before hym. X578 Banister Hist. 
Alan 1. 10 A [Processe]..which..into the nostrels discend- 
yng, constituteth the hedge, or partition of the nose. 1617 
Moryson I tin. it. 95 These three Countries being an hedge 
betweene the English Pale, and the North. 2638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav . (ed. r) 183 Towring in a hedge of hills from 
Armenia to^the furthest part of Indya. 1808 Scott Mar- 
mion vi. xviii, Flashing on the hedge of spears. 1855 Ht. 
Martineau Autobiog. (1877) II. 121 Hedges of police from 
our little street to the gates of the Abbey. 

. 4 . trails/ and fig. A barrier, limit, defence; a 
means of protection or defence. 

1340 Ayenb. 240 Hardnesse of line bet is a Strang beg aye 
he wyckede bestes. *r 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. HI. 29 
Pus was Poul constreyned to crepe out of his hegge, and 
holde be sect of Crist, forsakinge be sect of Pharisees. 1520 
Ptlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 65 As hedges, or stoppes to 
lette those thynges that^ myght hurt perfeccyon. 1617 
Moryson I tin. if. 72 It might appears by that hedge which 
he diligently put to all his answers, that he spake . . only to 
cleere himselfe. 1649 Belfast Presbytery' in Milton's IFks. 
(1851) II. 550 Their strong oppositions to Fresbyterial 
Government uhe Hedgand Bulwark of Religion). 1825SC0TT 
frnL 19 Dec., He talks of. .making sales of our interest., 
which would put a hedge round his finances. 1879 Farrar 
St. Pauli. 148 The Pharisees regarded it as the main func- 
tion of their existence to raise a hedge around the Law. 

5 . spec. Betting, [f. Hedge v. 8.] The act of 
hedging ; n means of hedging. 
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1736 Fielding Pasquin 111. i, S. That’s. laying against 
yourself, Mr. Trap wit. T. I love a hedge, sir. 1801 Sport, 
tug Mag . XVII 1 . 100 To make a hedge; to secure a bet, 
or wager, laid on one side, by taking the odds on the other. 
1805 Windham Speeches Pari. 26 Mar. (1812) II. 298 What, 
in the sporting language was called ‘a hedge', the effect of 
which was, that there was a chance the Right Honourable 
Gentleman would at all events win. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown l. viiij The horse is no use to you. He won't win, 
but I want him as a hedge. 

6. Phrases and proverbs, a. To hang (be hung) 
on {in) the hedge : to be put on one side, to be ‘ on 
the shelf’. To be on the right {better, safer) or 
wrong side of the hedge : to be in a right or wrong 
position. To take a sheet off a hedge : to steal 
openly. To take hedge: to depart. The only stick 
left in ones hedge : one’s only resource. By hedge 
or by stile (see quot. 1700). To be on the hedge ~ 
to ‘ sit on the fence 

c xgio Hickscorner 17 Ye whan mysoule hangeth on the 
hedge cast stones. 1600 Holland Livy lxjX. Epit. 1246 
One who ever loved to be on the better side of the hedge 
[L. secuudam fortunam transire ]. 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kiugd. <5- Conwnu, 27 He durst as well take a sheet of an 
hedge, as come within the cracke of a pistolL 1638 Ford 
Lady's Trial iv. ii, They durst not give the souse. And so 
took hedge, a 1641 B?. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 64 
That much talked of, and employed distinction . . of implicite, 
and expHcite, faith .. may be hanged on the hedge, for any 
use is of it. 1644 Vicars Jehovah- JireJi 196 Those two Regi* 
ments were the onely stick they now had left in their hedge. 
1653 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def. 24 If you say. We have 
too much in any of these particulars ; then we are on the 
safer side the hedge. 1666 Pepys Diary 27 Oct., The busi- 
ness of money hangs in the hedge. 1x1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew , By Hedge or by Style , by Hook or by Crook. 
1816 Ainsworth Lat. Diet . s.v., To be on the wrong side of 
the hedge, or mistaken, halluciuor , erro. 

b. Other locutions of obvious meaning. 

1546 J. HEYWOOD Prov. (1867) 56 Where the hedge is 
lowest, men maie soonest ouer. 1563 WinJet Whs. (x888) 
II. 54 The serpent sal byte him quha cuttis the haige, 1591 
LyLY Ettdytn. m. iii, Some men may better steale a horse, 
then another looke over the hedge, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Whs. (1660) 223 Men are still apt to climb over the hedg 
where it is lowest. 1869 Hazlitt Prov. 201 Hedges have 
eyes and walls have ears. 2892 Daily News 4 July 3/1 The 
fog.. hanging like a heavy pall ‘as thick as a hedge . 

7 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., * of or for 
a hedge as hedge-bottom , - cricket , -fence , -flower , 

- fruit , -knife, -plant, -scissors, -shears, -spade, -stake, 
-tree, - weed . b. objective and obj. gen., as hedge- 
breaker , -breaking, - clipper , -cutler, - cutting , 
- maker . c. instrumental, as hedge-bound. 

‘ 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. xxxvi. (2645) 386 Hares. .hide 
themselves in “hedge bottomes, or in woods, x B16 Ains- 
worth's Lat. Did. s.v., She lays her eggs in hedge bottoms. 
1631 Star CJtumb. Cases (Camden) 62 As “hedge-breakers or 
breakers of the peace they put them in the stockes. 2785 
J. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. 19 Poor people who now 
destroy all the hedges . . will find “hedge-breaking a losing 
trade. 2871 W. H. Beever Daily Li/e Farm i. 6 Heaps of 
fire-wood and “hedge-clippings. 2601 Shaks. Alls Well iv. 
i. 2 He can come no other way but by this “hedge corner. 
1826-44 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 475 “Hedge fences are of 
two kinds: either,. of dead materials, or. .of living plants. 
a 2774 Harte Eu logins in Chalmers Eng. Poets (1810) XVI. 
386 Deck’d . . With poor “hedge-flow’rs. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Malt. xv. 27 Those that are hunger-starved are glad to feed 
upon “hedge-fruit. ^ 2846 Worcester, “ Hedge-knife, an in- 
strument for trimming hedges. 34. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 
697/21 Hicse/ior, a “hegmaker. 2758 Borlase Nat. Hist. 
Cormvall 229 Hill and “hedge plants. 2887 Gardening 
10 Dec. 553/2 Laurustinus is used here largely as a hedge 
plant. 2833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 44 [Pruning in- 
struments] resembling common “hedge-shears. 2602 2nd Pt . 
Return fr. P amass. 1. ii. 226 They haue some of them beene 
the old “hedgstakes of tne presse. 3843 Zoologist I. 97, 
I generally havea Stout hedge-stake or clothes-prop to try 
■ the soundings with. 1622 Cotgr., Marmaux , Arbrcs mar., 
“Hedge-trees, wild trees. 1591 F. Sparry tr. Cattan's Geo - 
ntancie 73 A number of thieves and “hedge walkers. 2844 
H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (1871) II. 473 A small useful im- 
plement is the “hedge weed-hook . . which pulls out the weeds 
between the hedge-roots. 2866 Treas . Bot. 1064/1 Sisym- 
brium officinale, .a common “hedge-weed. 

8. a. Born, brought up, habitually sleeping, 
sheltering, or plying their trade under hedges, or 
by the road-side (and hence used generally as an 
attribute expressing contempt), as hedge-bantling, 
-brat, - chaplain , -curate, - doctor , -lawyer, -parson, 
-player, -poet, -wench, -whore, etc. Also Hedge- 
priest. b. Done, performed, produced, worked, 
under a hedge, in by-ways, or clandestinely, as 
hedge-marriage, -notes, -press, -rimes, c. Of such 
bind as is met with by the way-side; of mean, in- 
ferior, * common *, ‘third-rate* quality, and generally 
as a contemptuous adjunct, as hedge-alehouse, 
-inn, -lodging, -tavern, -wine, etc. Also Hedge- 
school. 

• c 2530 Jyl of Brcyntford's Test. 331 A hedge Curat, with 
asmoche wit as a calf. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (2550) 
Liij, They .. continued vnder the slender name of secular 
.priests or hedge chaplains. 2583 Stanyhurst sEneis iv. 
(Arb.) 108 A runnagat hedgebrat. 1590 R. 3 Lds. «$- 3 
Ladies Loud, in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 421 This blindfold 
buzzardly hedge -wench. 1641 Bromc Jovial Cretu v. Wks. 
*873 HL 435 Hedge-birds said you? Hedge Lady-birds, 
Hedge Cavaliers. Hedge Souldier, Hedge Lawyer, Hedge 
Fidlers, Hedge Poet, Hedge Players, and a Hedge Priest 
among 'em. 1656 W. D. tr .Comcnius Gate Lat. Uni. § 804. 
2 5 I Hec doth not rashly venture upon the cure (as Quack- 


salvers, and Hedg-doctors are wont). 27x1 Swift Rem. Let. 
to 7 Lds. Wks. 1814 IV. 296 These hedge-writers (a phrase 
1 unwillingly lend him, because it cost me some pains to 
invent) seldom speak a word against any of the late ministry. 
1738 Thyer in Byron! s Rem. (2856} II. 1. 298, I find your 
curiosity tempted into a hedge bookseller’s in some bye-fane. 
1751 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxxvii. (1779) IV. 34 This hedge 
inamorata. 2815 Scott Guy M. xxxi, She ran out Into 
a horrid description of a hedge-ruffian. 282* — Nigel xvii, 
A hedge-parson, or buckle-beggar, as that order of priest- 
hood has been irreverently termed. 2855 Mrs. Gaskell 
North 6- S. (ed. 2) I. 183 Not hedge-lawyers, as Captain 
Lennox used to call those men in his company who ques- 
tioned and would know the reason for every order. 

b. a 26 67 Cowley Anszv. Verses fr. Jersey 13 Such Base, 
Rough, Crabbed, Hedge-Rhivnes, as ev’n set the Hearers 
Ears on Edge. 1679 Mulgrave Ess. Sat. in Dryden's 
Whs. (2821) XIII. 53 When they began to be somewhat 
better bred, .they left these hedge-notes for another sort of 
poem, somewhat polished. 1724 Swift Drapier\s Lett. 
Wks. 2755 V. ii. 7 Corrector of a hedge-press in some blind 
alley about Little Britain.^ 2847-78 Haluwell, Hedge- 
marriage, a secret clandestine marriage. North. 

c. 2594 Nashe Terrors Nt. Wks. 1883-4 III. 267 Hedge 
wine and leane mutton. 2688 Shadwell Sqr. A Isatia 1 . i. Is 
not rich generous wine better than your poor Hedge-Wine 
stum’d? a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Hedge-Tavern or 
Ale-house, a Jilting, Sharping Tavern, or Blind Alehouse. 
1721 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 203, I was forced to go to 
a little hedge place lor my dinner. 2748 Smollett R od. 
Rand. (1822) 1 . 38 A small hedge alehouse. 28x6 Scott 
Fam. Lett. 26 Aug. (1B94) I. xii. 368 Otter bourne ..is an in- 
different sort of hedge inn. 

d. Hence passing into an adj. with sense ‘ Mean, 
third-rate, paltry* despicable, rascally \ 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. 1883-4 III. 38 Rascally 
hedge rak’t vp termes. a 1734 North Exam. 111. yiii. § 78 
(1740) 643 These are hedge Objections. When nothing can 
be said against the Matter, they fall upon the Manner, and 
in Circumstances not material, a 2745 Swift (J.\ The clergy 
do much better than a little hedge, contemptible, illiterate 
vicar can be presumed to do. 

9. Special combs. : hedge-accentor, the hedge- 
sparrow ; + hedge-binding, something used to 
bind together the bushes composing a hedge ; 
hedge-born ppl. a., bom under a hedge, of low 
or mean, birth ; hedge-brow (see quot.) ; hedge- 
bush, a bush used to make a hedge, spec 1 haw : 
thorn ; hedge -carp enter, one whose bnsiness is to 
repair fences; so hedge-carpentering; hedge- 
chafer, the cockchafer ; hedge-chanter, -chat, the 
hedge-sparrow; hedge-crocus, an itinerant quack- 
doctor : see Cbocos 4 ; hedge-fight, a fight under 
cover of hedges or other shelters, as opposed to a 
pitched battle ; hedge-fire, firing from a hedge ; 

\ hedge-frog, a toad ; hedge-green, the green 
headland in a ploughed field ; hedge-hook, a bill- 
hook for trimming hedges ; hedge-planter, ‘ a 
frame for holding plants in order as to distance and 
position while being set in the furrow prepared for 
them’ (Knight Biel. /If ech. 1875) J hedge-popping, 
shooting from behind a hedge ; hedge-pulling, 
the pulling of firewood out of a hedge ; hedge-rise 
(see quot.); hedge-rustic, the moth Luperina - 
Cespitis ; hedge-shrew, ?the shrew-mouse; hedge- 
warbler, the hedge-sparrow ; hedge-wise adv., in 
the fashion of a hedge. Also Hedge-bill, etc. j 
- a 2825 ForbY Voc. E. Anglia , * H edge-accentor, the jiedge- 
sparrow. x6xi Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burn. Pestle if. iv, He 
came arid basted me with a “hedge-binding. __ 2592 Shaks. 
i Hen. VI, iv. i. 43 Like a “Hedge-borne Swairje, That doth 
presume to boast of Gentle blood. 2750 W. Ellis Mod. 
Husb. III. 1. 37 (E.D.S.) Where bushes, or other trumpery, 
that grew near hedges, have been grubbed up, which we call 
“hedge-brows. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 351 The prick- 
ing Blackthorne, the “hedge bushe, the Bryer, the bramble. 
2859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1862) 38 The Maple, from 
its valuable qualities as a hedge-bush. 2888 T. Hardy 
IVcsscx T. I. 29 ‘You may generally fell what a man is 
by his claws observed the “hedge-carpenter, looking at his 
own hands. 1878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. iii. 55 
“Hedge -carpentering was. .a distinct business, followed by 
one or two men in every locality. 2797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) 1 . 79 Rooks are fond of the eruca; of the 'hedge-chafer. 
2882 A. Hepburn in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 504 
The Redbreast and “Hedgechanter were plentiful. 2822 
Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 91 No music’s heard the fields 
among ; Save where the “hedge-chats chittering play. 2851 
Mayhew Loud . Labour I. 424 “ Hedge croettsses — men who 
sell com salve, or ‘ four pills a penny to cure anything, and 
go from house to house m the country. 2724 Df. Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 2T3 It was 3 kind of a “hedge-fight, for 
neither army was drawn out in the field. .They fought twice 
through the town. .and in thdhedgesand lanes with exceed- 
ing fury. 2859 Tennent Ceylon II. vm. v. 372 A “hedge- 
fire of musketry’ was kept up in the rear of the terrified 
elephants. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tons', Vn verdicr 
. . a kinde of tode or “hedge frogge. i6ot Holland Pliny 
II. 450 The hedge frog, otherwise called a toad. 2732 W. 

E llis Gloss, to Prod- Farmer S.v. Baulks of grass (E. D. S.), 
Those which some call “hedge-greens ; they lie next to the 
hedges in ploughed fields, and serve to turn the plough- 
horses on. 2890 Sale Calal. Suffield House near Derby, 
“Hedge hook and mittens. 2875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. 
Sports t. I. i. § 5 8 Some' “hedge-popping boy is made to 
bear the blame. 2887 C. J. R. Turner Vagrants 4 Vagrancy 
205 Six women were in the year 2800 stripped to the waist 
and flogged .. for ‘“hedge pulling' under the Acts of 1766 
and 2768. 1828 Craven Dial., *Hedge-rise , underwood for 

making hedges. 1862 E. Newman Brit. Moths (1874) 297 
The “Hedge Rustic, .appears on the wing in August. 2842 
Browning Pip fa Passes Cond. 12 But winter hastens at 
summer’s end, And fire-fly, “hedge-shrew, lob-worm, pray, 


How fare they? ^ 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1S47)’ I, 
179 “Hedge Warbler. Hedge Sparrow. 2727 Bradley Fam. 
Did. s.v. Garden fences. Rather to be handprun’d with a 
Knife than dipt or struck up “Hedgewise with a Hook. 

10. In names of plants and fruits growing in 
hedges, as hedge-apple , -mallow, -nut, -pear, -rose \ 
hedge-bedstraw, the white-flowered species, Ga- 
lium Molhtgo ; bedge-bell(s, liedge-bindweed, 
the Greater Bindweed, Convolvulus (or Calystegia) 
septum ; also enon. the Field Bindweed, C.eirvcn- 
sis; + hedge fumitory, Corydalis claviculata ; 
hedge-garlic, Sisymbrium Alliaria (Alliaria 
officinalis), also called garlic mustard, a common 
cruciferous weed with an odour like garlic ; hedge- 
laurel, name of various species of Pitlospomm, a 
genus of shrubs or small trees found in Australia 
and New Zealand ; hedge-maids, a local name 
of Ground Ivy = haymaids ; hedge -mushroom, 
Agaricus arvensis ; hedge-mustard, the cruci- 
ferous plant Sisymbrium officinale, a common weed 
with small yellow flowers ; also applied to plants 
of the genus Erysimum ; hedge-nettle, name for 
labiate plants of the genus Stachys , esp. S.sylvatica , 
also called hedge woundwort ; hedge-parsley, 
common name of the genus Torilis, esp. X An- 
t h risen s, an umbelliferous weed with finely- divided 
leaves; also applied to various species of Cauca/is; 
hedge-peak, -pick, -speak, local names for the 


wild hep, the t fruit of the dog-rose; also for the 
sloe, esp. a small kind of sloe; hedge pink, 
the Soapwort, Saponaria officinalis ; hedge-taper, 
the Great Mullein = Hag-taper ; hedge-thorn, 
a thorn-bush growing in a hedge, esp. the haw- 
thorn ; hedge-vine (heg-vine), name given by 
Turner to Clematis Vitalba ; hedge violet, Viola 
sylvatica ; hedge woundwort, Stachys sylvatica. 

26x7 Minsheu Ducior, “ H edge-apple . . Vi[de] Crab, or 
Arbut. _ 2597 Gerande Herbal h. cccxvii. (1633) 863 Called 
in English Bindeweed and “HedgebeK 2578 Lvte Dodocns 

1. xv. 24 Henfoote or “hedge Fumeterre. .is of the same 
nature and vertue as the other Fumeterre. 2836 Penny 
Cycl. V. 251 The common “hedge mallow. 2672 Salmon 
Syn. Med. iii. xxii. 399 “Hedge Mustard .. opens the 
Lungs, and cures an old cough. 2678 Littleton Lat. Diet., 
“Hedge-nettle, Galeopsis . 2794 Martvn Rousseau’s Bot. iv. 
45 Strong smelling and stinking as hedge nettle. 2620 
Venner Via Recta vii. 127 The common “Hedge, or Hasell- 
nut. 2830 W Wiring's' Brit. Plants (1845) 143 Torilis 
anthriscus, Upright “Hedge-parsley. 1889 J efferies Field 
6- Htdgcroxv 159 The broad hedge-parsley (eaves, tunnelled 
by leaf-miners. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (N.), The 
bullesse, Jiiedg-peake, hips, and hawes, and sloes, Attend 
his appetite where e’er he goes. 2678 E. Howard Man of 
Neiomarket (N.), I judge it is with men as it is with plants; 
take one that blossoms too soon, 't will starve a sloe or 
hedg-peake. a 2722 Lisle Observ. Husb. (1757) 432 The 
slow, or hedge-peak-bush is apt to die in the hill country. 
2609 Sir R. Shirley in Harl. Mtsc . (Malh.) HI. 95 Their 
victuals . . are acorns and “hedge- pears. 1875 Tennyson 
Q. Mary in. iv, Like the wild “hedge-rose Of a soft winter, 
possible, not probable, 2847-78 Halliwell, * H edge-speaks, 
\i\ps. Clone. 2855 Househ. Words X. 272 That’s the very bush 
. .it's grow’d to almost a tree, and bears hedge-speakes. 2893 
IViltsh. Gloss. s.v. Sloe , In N. Wilts, at Huish, SlSns are 
large and Hedge-speaks small. 2585 Lupton Thous, Notable 
Tit. (2601) 2 An hearb called Mullen, some calls it “Hedge 
taper. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 2026 The Hawthorne 
is called. .Hawthorne or “Hedgethome, Whitethorne and 
May or May-bush. 2348 Turner Names of Herbes (i 83 x) 
81 It inaye be called in Englishe “Heguine or Downiuine. 

Hedge, V. Forms: 4-5 hegge(n, -yu, 5 
hedgyn, 5-6 hege, 6 - hedge, [f. Hedge sb .] 

1. Hans. To surround with a hedge or fence as a 
boundary, or for purposes of defence. Also with 
in, about. To hedge off : to fence off with a hedge. 

[c 1000 Reciitud. Sing. Pers. c. 2 in Schmid Gesetse 372 On 
sumon he sceal ..bytlian, and burh hegegian.] 1388 WVCLIF 
Mat /. xxL 33 An hosebonde man. .plauntide avyn3erd, and 
heggide it aboute. ^2449 Plcock Repr. v. vi. 517 Heggis 
and wardis. .for to close and kepeand hegge yn. 1483 Cnth. 

A tigl. 180/t To Hege, ubi to close. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W- 
de W. 1531) 53 b, Defensed & hedged about with the 
sacramentes of Chrystes chirche. 2652 Ashmole Theat. 
Chetn. 224 Heggyd anddychyd to make .yt sure and strong. 
2698 Fryer Acc. E. India <J- P. 37 Pallisadoes . . hedge in 
at least a Mile of ground. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) 1 . 233 
Till you hedge in the sky, the starlings will fly. * 79 ® hi. 
Hunter tr. St.-Picrre's Stud . Nat. (2709) I. 443 In 
of being watered, and of being hedged round. 289T 
Advance (Chicago) 14 Jan. 5S/3 A portion of the home-park 
is hedged-off for her particular diversions- 

2 . intr. or absol. To construct hedges or fences. 
2393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 19 Heggen o]?er barwen . o>er 

swyn o]>er gees dryue. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Hedgyn, 
or make an hedge . . sepio. 1573 Tusser Huso. xx. (187?/ 

5c) No season to hedge, a 2845 Hood Lay of Labourer 11, 

'1 o hedge, or dig the ditch. 

3 . tram. To shape (trees) to form hedges. _ 

2765 Earl Haddington Forest-trees 15 'Hie hedging 0 

trees, in my opinion, takes away much of the bea > 1 

have in their natural shape. 

b. To arrange so as to fonn a barrier. ^ 

May 33=A As -vtll.. 

tions of the mountain torrent by hedgm*, up p 
x 858 Menken Infelicia 15, I know that ye [Phihstmoj are 
hedged on the borders of my path, 
f 4. fig. To bound, limit, define Uhs . . 
csaao York Myst. xii. 20 6 The lawe « hedgjd for theme 
rightplajm, That they muste be puryfi** ^yne. iS 5 * 1 - 
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Wilson Logike (1567) 74 b, For, this worde [wife] in the 
firste Proposicion, is hedged with her circumstaunce, that is 
to saie, adultrie, whiche causeth diuorcement. 

5 . To surround as with a hedge or fence. Also 
with in, about , around. 

c 1500 Bab cei Book 375 The ffirst cours : brawne, with the 
bory shed, lying in a felde, hegge about with a scriptur, 
sayng onthiswyse; Welcombeyou bretheren godelyin this 
hall. 1581 Sidney Astr. Stella lxxv, The floure-de-luce. . 
strongly hedg'd of bloudy lyons’ pawes. 159s Shaks. 
John 11. i. 26 England hedg’d in with the mame^ That 
Water-walled Bulwarke. 1602 — Ham . iv. v. 123 There’s 
such Diuinity doth hedge a King. 1659 D. Pell Itnpr. 
Sea -/note, They would hedge him about with Pearl. 1710 
Steele 'J'afler?>io. 197 r 3 Hedged in by_ Logical Terms. 
1894 Nature 26 July 295 A pursuit which is_ further hedged 
about with a formidable and unwieldy terminology. 

b. To hem in , so as to prevent escape or free 
movement ; to confine, restrict. 

1549 Latimer 1st Serm. bef Edw. VI fArb.) 27, I will 
hedge strongly thy waye. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 2 The 
Duke . . seeyng all the country ready set to hedge him in. 

1 396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. i. z8 If my Father had not scanted , 
me, And hedg’d me by his wit to yeelde my selfe His wife 
who wins me by that meanes. i6iz T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus ii. 12 This excellent grace hedgeth his heart. <2*732 
T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 77 To hedge you up from 
courses of sin. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. /, II. v. 108 *The 
King was hedged in by the most thorny difficulties. ^ i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. x. 66, I found myself so hedged in by 
fissures [etc.]. 1863 Mrs. Riddell World in C/i. (1865) 66 
‘ By Jove, 1 am getting hedged *, thought the young man. 

f c. In reference to trade ; to restrict or confine 
to one's own use ; to monopolize. Obs. 

1701 J. Law Counc. Trade (1751) xxo Persuaded, .that by 
the meer means or ways of monopoly, praeemption and ex- 
clusion, they could hedge in the herring, code and other 
sorts of fish, as some of tne same stamp . . that they can thus 
not only hedge in their wool, but hinder it or anything like 
it to grow elsewhere. Ibid. 149 They are at least as in- 
capable of hedging in the herring, white, and other sorts of 
fisn, as our ancestors have been. 1832 Westm. Rev. XVII. 
273 The attempt to hedge-in gold and silver. 

6. To obstruct as with a hedge ; also hedge up. 

1533 Coverdale Job xix. 8 He hath hedged up my path. 

1620 J. Wilkinson Courts Leet 119 If any high-waies or 
foote-pathes to Church, Mill, or Market bee stopped or 
hedged up. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xiv. 
259 The P at h of the arniy seemed now entirely hedged up. 
1864 D. G. M itch ell Scv. Stories 227 The difficulties which 
hedged all approach. 

. +b. Hedge out ; to shut or keep out, to exclude. 

' 1549 Latimer 4 fk Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 109 Naye 
ye be hedged out of that lybertye. 1606 Shaks. 7V. < Cr. 
Hi. i. 65 Nay this shall not hedge vs out, weele heare you 
sing certamely. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. ir. Wks. (1847) 
496/2 Lollius Urbius . . drew another wall of turves . . to 
hedge out incursions from the north. 1701 J. Law Counc. 
Trade (1751) 256 Money, .[js] capable of being hedged out, 
but never of being hedged in, by restraints, coercions, and 
prohibitions. 

+ 7 . Hedge in. a. To secure (a debt), app. usnally 
by including it in a larger one for which better 
security is obtained. Obs. 

x6x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass in. i, Some pretty ring or 
jewel, Of fifty or threescore pound. — Make it a hundred, 
And hedge in the last forty, that I owe you, And your own 
price for the ring, c 1620 Donne Let . to Sir //. Goodyere 
Wks. VI. 382 You think that you have Hedged in that Debt 
by a greater, by your Lettv in Verse. 1667 Waterhouse 
Fire Lond. 165 To inforce him to hedg in his first Debt by 
addition of money lent. 

fb. To introduce and include within the limits 
of something else; to thrust in, intrude, insinuate. 
(Perh. in some later instances associated with edge 
in , Edge v . 1 6 b.) Obs. 

1664 J. Wilson Cheats m. ii, Pox o’ these bonds ! I must 
persuade him to take another £ xooo, and hedge all into one 
good mortgage. 1665 J. Webb S/one-Heng (1725) 163 
He could never ., have any pretence, to hedge in other 
Antiquities at his Pleasure. <21700 Dryden (J.), I pr’y 
thee, let me hedge one moment more Into thy promise. 
1729 Swift Direct. Servants, Footman (1745) 47 When you 
are sent on an Errand, be sure to hedge in some business of 
your own. a 1764 Lloyd Ep. to Cclman Poet. Wks. 1774 
I. X67 Proud to hedge in my scraps of wit. 

8. trans. To secure oneself against loss on (abet 
or other speculation) by making transactions on the 
other side so as to compensate more or less for 
possible loss on the first. Formerly also with in, 
off. K[s,ofig. (In origin app. related to 7 a.) 

1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1714) 31 Now, 
Criticks, do your worst, .that here are met ; For, like a Rook, 

I have hedg d in my Bet. ai 700 B. E. Diet. Cant . Crew, 
Hedge, to secure a desperate Bet, Wager or Debt, a 1734 
North Exam. in. vj. § 65 (1740) 47X Abetting on one Side 
or the other, to hedge (as they call it) their own Stake. 
J774 Westm. Mag II. 583 He .. contrived now-and-then 
prudently to hedge in a bet, by which means he soon found 
himself in possession of a sum which placed him above the 
abject dependence of a waiten i8r$Sporting Mag. XLI. 4, 
I kept hedging my bets as I laid them. 1820 Ibid. New Ser. 
VI. 79 This, .induced most of the sporting men to hedge off 
their bets. J887 E. J. Goodman Too Curious xi, Backing 
the horse named and dexterously hedging his other invest- 
ments. 

b. absol, or inir. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Srnirke I, [Some] like cunning Betters, 
sate judiciously hedging, and so ordered their matters that 
which side soever prevailed, they would be sure to be the 
Winners, a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) III. 397 This rook- 
ing trick, to hedge thus, and save stakes, to play fast and 
loose, to dodge and shuffle with God, God doth not like. 
1761 Colman Jealous Wife v. ii. When one has made a 
bad bet, it is best to hedge off, you know'. 1819 Sporting 


Mag. IV. 76 No man should venture to bet, who _could not 
hedge well. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 57 
Godolphin .. began to think . . that he had betted too deep 
on the Revolution, and that it wartime to hedge. 1894 
Wolseley Marlborough II. Ixxviii. 316 He played for 
averages .. when, therefore, the stakes became high he 
invariably ‘hedged ’ against all serious loss. ^ 

9 . intr. To go aside from the straight way ; to 
shift, shuffle, dodge ; to trim ; to avoid committing 
oneself irrevocably ; to leave open a way of retreat 
or escape. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. ir. ii. z6, I, I, I my selfe some- 
times, leaning the feare of heauen on the left hand . . am 
faine to shuffle : to hedge, and to lurch. 1606 — Tr. <$- 
Cr. m. iii. 158 If you giue way. Or hedge aside from the 
direct forth right. x6xx Cotgr., Harceler. , to haggle, 
hucke, hedge, or paulter long in the buying of a commodity. 
1861 O. W. Holmes Pages fr. Old Vol. Life, Bread <5- 
Newsp. (1891) 12 Prophesy as much as you like, but always 
hedge. 1866 Lond. Rev. 8 Dec. 623 He has hedged with 
such dexterity upon this point that his clergy must be 
sorely puzzled to determine how far they may go in ritualis- 
tic o bservan 1 ces. 1 888 * Cush i ng 1 Elacksnt. Voe 1. 245 Fora 
while the miller hedged and dodged, but being pressed hard 
he finally admitted the truth. 1894 Wolself.y Marlborough 
II, 291 It was.. natural to him to trim and hedge in politics. 
Hedg(e, obs. forms of Edge sb . 
a 1535 More How Sergt. wd. be Frere 1x8 in Hazl. E. 
P. P. III. 123 He bare it out, Even unto the harde hedge. 
1581 T. Bell H addon's Aitsw. Osor. 437 b, Supported to y* 
"hard hedg. 

Hedge-bank. [See Bank sb\ i.] The bank or 
ridge ol earth on which a hedge is planted ; the 
slope beneath a hedge by a wayside. 

1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 362 Woods, 
mountainous heaths, walls, and hedge banks. 1854 P. J. 
Selby Observ. Wasps in Hist. Berwick. Nat . Club III. 181 
[It] makes its nest in hedge-banks. 

Hedgebetry, hedge-berry. A 'berry’ 
or fruit growing in a hedge, as the blackberry ; 
spec, applied to the hagberry or bird-cherry, Primus 
Padus, and the common wild cherry, P. avium. 

1623 Middleton More Dissemblers v. ii, Black in mouth. 
Like boys with eating hedge-berries. 1657 Coles Adam in 
Eden (Britten & Hoik), In Westmerland and Lancashire 
they call it [bird-cherry] the Hedge-berry-tree. x866 Treas. 
Bot. ST 2 ! 2 Hedgeberry, Cerasus avium. 

Hedge-bul. [See Bill shd 4.] 

1 . A bill for lopping and pruning hedges. 

1497 Naval A cc Hen. VII (1896) 98 Sithes .. vj, ffelHng 
axes .. xxiiij, Hegge billes .. xxv. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 356 Let us gett a hedgebill and "fall to repayring 
broken fences. 1823 Scorr Peveril x, The peasatit-boy . . 
with a hedge-bill in his hand. 

2 . A collector’s name of a moth. 

1832 J. Rennie Conspectus Butter -fl. Moths 220 The 

Hedge Bill {P[lutclla\ subfalcatella, Stephens). 

Hedge-bird. 

1 . Any bird that lives in or frequents hedges. 

1884 Jefferies in Chamb. /ml. 1 Mar. 130/1 The hedge- 

sparrows.. are early in spring joined by the whitethroats, 
almost the first hedgebirds to return. 

2 . transf. A person bom, brought up, or accus- 
tomed to loiter under a hedge; a vagrant; a sturdy 
vagabond ; a footpad. Cf. gaol-bird. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 11. i, Out, you rogue, you 
hedge-bird, you pimp. *670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals j. 1. 6 
His garb spoke him rather a Hedge-bird. 1706 Estcourt 
Fair Examp. v. i, I know there’s some Business a-foot by 
this Hedge-bird’s cackling. 1877 SruRGEON Serm. XXIII. 
287 They were highwaymen and hedge-birds. 

Hedgebote (he'd^bo^t). Law. Also 6 -butt, 
-bot, 6-8 -boot. [See Boot sbP 5.] = Haybote. 

156s Lease Manor Pollington , Vbrksh. (MS.). Lessees 
may take housebutt, henbutt, firebutt, hedgebutt and 
ploughbutt. ^ 1579 Rastell Expos. Diff. Words , Haybote 
or Hedgbot is necessarie stuffe to make and mend hedges, 
which lessee for yeres, or for life, of common right may take 
vpon the ground to him leased. 17x6 Lease 0/ Lands hi 
Brumby in N. \V. Line. Gloss., To have, .sufficient house- 
boot, hedgeboot..and Stakeboot yearly. *767 Blackstonf, 
Comm. 11. iii. (1799) 34 Hay-bote or hedge-bote is wood for 
repairing of hays, hedges, or fences. 2845 [see Haybote]. 

t He’dge-creeper. Obs. 

X. * One that skulks under hedges for bad pur- 
poses* (J.); a hedge-bird ; a sneaking rogue. 

1548 W. Patten Exped. Scotl. in Arb. Gamer III.' 140 
A dozen or twenty of their hedge-creepers, horsemen that 
lay lurking thereby. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 11 A 
sneaking eauesdropper, a scraping hedge creeper. 1688 
Bunyan Jerus. Sinner Sas>ed (1886)35 These poor, lame, 
maimed, blind, hedge-creepers and highwaymen, must come 
m. 1708 Mottevx Rabelais (1737) V. 2x7 Rovers, Ruffian- 
Rogues, and Hedge- Creepers, 

2 . A hobgoblin, pixy. 

c 1580 J. Jeffere Bugbears m. iii. 50 Wood-crepers, hedg- 
crepers, and the whyte and red fearye. 

t He’dge-creeping, a. Obs. That creeps or 
sneaks by hedges; clandestine, base; cf. Hr.DGF.sb. S. 

*579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf B ij, To set vp a thousande 
hyll alters forhedgecreeping Priestes. 1597 Br*. Hall Sat. 
iv. v. ro7 Some base hedge-creeping CoIIybist. 1602 F. 
Herring A nat. 6 The croaking and hedge-creeping Quack- 
saluer. 1656 Artif Handsom . (1662), Like the hedge- 
creeping light of glo-worms. 

Hedged fhcdjd), ppl. a. [f. Hedge v . or sb. -f 
-ed.] Knclosed with or as with a hedge. Also 
with in. 

C1440 Prornp.^ Parv. 232/2 Hedgyd (A'., *S\ heggyd), 
septus. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclays Argents iv. xx. 313 
ant * * iet ^5 e d fields. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
(1863) 257 A real cottage.. with its hedged-in garden. 2891 


HEDGEHOG. 

Eliz. R. Pennell Stream of Pleas. 44 Long walks througk 
hedged-in Janes. 

Hedgehog (he-d;$ilif>g). Also 5 heyghoge, 6 
hediook, 7 hedgeBock. [f. Hedge sb. + Hoc: 
named from its frequenting hedgerows and from its 
pig like snout.] 

1 . An insectivorous quadruped of the genns F,ri- 
naceus, armed above with innumerable spines, and 
able to roll itself up into a ball with these bristling 
in every direction ; an urchin. 

a 1450 Fysshyugc w. angle (1883) 2 Wen he wenyt hyt be 
a hare ful often hit ys a heyghoge (1496 hegge hogge]. 1535 
Covf.rdale Isa. xxxiv. 15 There shall the hedghogge buylde, 
digge, be there at home. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 373 
Thou arte.. not vnlyke vnto the Hedgehcgge, who euer- 
more Jodgeth in the thornes, bicause he himselfe is full of 
rickells. 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 136 The fox 
nows many pretty wiles, but the hedgehog knows one 
great one. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 850 The hedgehog 
underneath the plantain bores. 1889 Pall MallG. 6 Feb. 
1/2 You need a tolerably thick skin when you go to bed 
with a hedgehog. 

fig . 1642 R. Carpenter Experience 11. iii. 142 In .. desire 
to be delivered of a hedgbog that wounds and teares them 
in their tender inside. 1828 Hawthorne Fattshawe vir. 
(1879) 108 Her firmness, decision, and confident sagacity— 
which made her a sort of domestic hedgehog. 1876 Eliz. 
Wetherell Daisy in Field xiv. 173 That hedgehog of 
thoughts began to stir and unfold and come to life. 

2 . Applied to various animals armed with spines, 
as ( a ) the Tenrec of Madagascar ( b ) the Porcupine 
Ant-eater of Australia ; if) Sea- hedgehog, the Porcu- 
pine-fish Diodon hyslrix ; also the Sea-urchin. 

1598 Flqrio, Hechinomctri, a kinde of sea hedgehog. 1737 
Ozell Rabelais I. 350 The Shells of Sea-hedge-hogs are .. 
call'd Coquecigrues. 1863 Wood lUustr. Nat. Hist. 1JI. 337 
The Urchin-Fish or Sea Hedgehog is a good example of the 
genus Diodon, or Two-toothed fishes . . remarkable for the 
tremendous array of spiny points which it bears on its skin. 

3 . A name ior prickly seed-vessels or burs borne 
by plants, and for the plants which bear them, e.g. 
Ranunculus arvensis , J\I edit ago Echinus (/J/. in* 
tcrtcxla ) , Echinaria capilata . 

17x1 J. Petiver in Phil. ’Irans. XXVII. 387 Hard Bur 
Hedgehogs. .The Fruit of this resembles our iXanthiuin or 
Lesser Burdock. 1794 Mart yn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 369 
Hedgehogs, whose legumes are closely armed .with long 
spines pointing out every Way. 1864 H. Tinmen in’ jfrnt. 
Bot. II. 79 R[anjntculus] A rvetists .. called ‘Hedgehogs' 
(I suppose from its muricated fruit) by the country people. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 572/2 Hedgehog, Medicago interlexla. 
x88o Jefferies Gt. Estate 132 The curious prickly seed- 
vessels of the corn buttercup — the ‘ hedgehog *— whose 
spines, however, will not scratch the softest skin. 

4 . Applied to other things likened to a hedge- 
hog: fa. A disease of sheep. Obs. fb. A kind 
of military firework. Obs. c. (See quot. 1794.) 
d. A kind of vagrant rabbit, e. A kind of dredg- 
ing-machine. A dish in cookery. 

1607 Tofsell Four f. Beasts (1658) 476 Of the Warts and 
Cratches of Sheep. This disease is called by the vulgar 
shepheards the Hedghog. 1672 T. Venn Milit . Discipi 
iii. in. xv. 13 To make Hedg-hogs, or balls, you must fill 
them with the same receipts you do your Arrows and Pikes 
[etc.]. X794 W. Felton Carriages (1801' II. Gloss., Hedge 

Hog, a leather stuck full of nails, to buckle on the pole with 
the points upward, to prevent the horses gnawing it. 1846 
P. Parley's A nn.M 1 1. 325 1 he hedgehog is a sort of vagabond 
rabbit. 1855 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookrr^‘ (1863) 480 An Apple 
Hedge-Hog, or Suidoise, this dish is formed of apples, pared, 
cored without being divided, and stewed tolerably tender in a 
light syrop. 1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Hedgehog, a 
machine for removing mud and silt from rivers and streams. It 
is somewhat similar in shape to a road or garden roller, con- 
■sistingofa wheel revol virg on an axle, to which drawing shafts 
are fixed. Timber stocks are projected from the cylinder 
with iron spades bolted thereto, which act upon the bottom 
of the river, clearing away all obstructions. 

+ 5 . Applied to a person who is regardless of 
others* feelings ; often as a term of obloquy. Obs. 

X594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 102 Do’st grant me Hedge- 
hogge. 1605 Tryall Chert, in. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 3°^ 
My name, sir, is Bow wow. S’hnrt, what a name's that I 
the Hedge-hog mocks us. 1660 Mrs. Rump 2 Thou Darn’d 
Hedgehock. 

6. allrib., passing into adj. : Of, belonging to, or 
resembling a hedge-hog. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. vii. (1660) 135 Unlike to those 
Hedge-hogge holy-ones whose Sharpe censures .. pierce 
thorow all those who converse with them. X774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist . (1776) IV. 99 Animals of the Hedge-hog kind. 
1891 N. Cory Lett . <5- Jmls. (1897) 461 The tilting, hedge- 
hog, ransom age.- 

7 . a. General Comb., as hedgehog-hooked 
-hunting, - like adj. or adv. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1, TropJicis 74 His hands 
and arms, and bosom bristled were (Most Hedg-hog-like) 
with wyer insteed of haire. 1678 Narr. Murder Godfrey 4 
There had been several Soldiers thereabout, .a Heoghog- 
hunting. 1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to Acad. Chair 
Wks. 1812 III. 48 Most hedgehog-like thou bristlest uprny 
hair. 1793 Martvn Lang f Bot., Hedge- hog- hooked, Echi- 
nato-uncinata spica . A spike beset with prickles. 

b. Special Comb. : hedgehog cactus, a plant 
of the genus Eehtiiocacltts , globnlar and spiny J 
hedgehogcaterpiUar( £/..£■), seequot.; hedgehog 
crystal (see quot.) ; hedgehog fruit, the prickly 
fruit of an Australian tree, Echinocarpus Australis* 
also the tree itself; hedgehog fungus ^hedgehog 
mushroom ; hedgehog gooseberry* a variety of 
goosebeny covered with stiff hairs; hedgehog 
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grass, f (a) a kind of sedge ( Carex flavd) having 
prickly fruit ; (b) name of various grasses of which 
the spikelets form burs, esp. Cenchrus tribuloides 
of N. America; hedgehog holly, a variety of 
holly with spines on the surface of the leaves 
(Miller Gctrd. Diet. 1724 ) ; hedgehog liquorice, 
name for Glycyrrhiza echinata, an Italian plant 
from which liquorice is made {Gerarde's Herbal 
1633 ) ; hedgehog medick, a species of Afedicago 
with prickly pods, as M. Echinus (Af. mtertexta), 
AI. macttlaia ; hedgehog mushroom, an edible 
fungus of the genus Jfydnum, having prickly hy- 
menium; hedgehog parsley, a name* for bur- 
parsley, Caucalis daucoides ; hedgehog plant = 
sense 3 ; hedgehog pudding, a pudding stuck 
over with blanched almonds ( Cassell's Diet. 
Cookery ) ; hedgehog rat, a rodent of the sub- 
family Echinomyuix (see quot.) ; hedgehog shell, 
the shell of AUtrex eritiaceus , having prickly pro- 
jections ; hedgehog soup (see quot., aud cf. htdge- 
hog pudding); hedgehog stone, popular name of 
a brown iron ore occurring in rock crystals; hedge- 
hog thistle = hedgehog cactus; hedgehog trefoil, 
? = hedgehog medick. 

1872 C. V. Riley Noxious Insects 143 The larva of this 
insect ( Arctia Isabella ) .. is familiarly known by the name 
of the "Hedgehog Caterpillar.' It is thickly covered with stiff 
black hairs on each end and with reddish hairs on the middle of 
the body. 1886 Syd. Soc. L ex.*} 1 edgeh og -crysta Is, the globu- 
lar masses of sodium urate found in the urine, which are pro- 
vided with points or prickles. 1887 C. F. Holder Liv, 
Lights 138 The chantarelle and the "hedgehog fungus are 
esteemed by many. 1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 220 The 
"Hedgehog Gooseberry is a large fruit, well tasted, and 
very hairy. 1597 Gerardk Herbal j, xiv. § 1. 15 "Hedgehog 
grasse hath broade, long and stifle flaggie leaties . . and at 
the top of euerie stalke growetb certaine round and pricking 
knobs, fashioned like an Hedgehog. 1884 Miller Plant-n ., 
Hedgehog Grass , Panic urn stagnitmm. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Elozuer.Pl.ll. 02 The "Hedge-Hog Medick {Medicago inter - 
texta). 1854 Mavne Expos. Lex.., ‘Hedgehog Mushroom, 
common name for the Hydnuvt erinaceum. 1879 Prior 
Plant-n., '"Hedgehog parsley, from its prickly burs, Caucalis 
daucoides.' 1884 Miller Plant-n., "Hedge-hog-plant, An- 
thyllis erinacea and Echinaria capitata. 1884 Kingsley 
Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 89 The Echinomyinar, or "Hedge-hog 
Rats, as they may be collectively termed . . the pelage is 
usually harsh, or bristly, or even mixed with spines. 1863 
Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. J. 370 The British Woodcock or 
"Hedgehog Shell . . is a native of our seas . . much smaller 
than the thorny woodcock. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Em. 
Housekpr. (1778) 6 Blanch a few Jordan almonds .. stick 
them round the edge of the rolls slantways, then stick them 
all over the top of the rolls, .when dished up pour the soup 
upon the roll.. some French cooks give this soup the name 
of "hedge-hog soup. 1849 J. Nicol Min. 403 [Goetbitel 
occurs enclosed in rock crystal . . the Stachehchweinstein, 
"Hedgehogstone. 1507 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 1177 Of 
the Melon or "Hedge-hog Thistle. 1B56 Knight Cycl. Nat. 
Hist. II. 466 Echiuocactus, a genus of. .Cactacese. .known 
by the name of Hedgehog Thistles. 1705 Philups fed. 
Kersey), *H edge-hog- Trefoil, a kind of Herb. 

He*dgehogged, a. [transl. L. echtndlns , f. 
echinus hedgehog : see -ED 2.] Set with prickles. 

*793 Martyn Lang. Pot., Hedge-hogged Pericarp, Eckina • 
turn pericarpium. 

Hedgehoggy (he-d^h^gi), a. [f. Hedgehog + 
-y.] Of the nature of a hedgehog ; externally re- 
pellent ; difficult to get on with. Hence He'dgfe- 
liog-giness. 

1858 Motley in Corr. (1889) I. 266 ‘Why is it that we 
English, when we meet abroad, are so very friendly, and 
when we reappear in London are so very hedgehoggy 1 * I 
told her that the reason why there was no hedgehogginess 
on this occasion was because I was not an Englishman. 
1866 Ruskin Eth. Dust (1883) 101 So your hedgehoggy 
readers roll themselves over and over their Bibles, and 
declare that whatever sticks to their own spines is Scrip- 
ture. 1882 Spurgeon in C/ir. World Pulpit XXI 1 . 163 Get 
near some of those dear hedgehoggy brethren, and go and 
make a pillow of them. 

Hedge-lxyssop. A name given by early her- 
balists to Gratiola officinalis , a scrophulariaceous 
plant of Central Europe, formerly noted for its 
medicinal properties ; extended to various British 
plants supposed to resemble this in appearance or 
properties, e.g. Scutellaria , Ly thrum hyssopifolium. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xii. 673 Hedge Hysope is founde in 
certayne places of Germame and Fraunce..It groweth in 
Hedges, and wilde places. Some do call it in Latine, 
Gratia Dei, howbeit it is nothing Iik e Gratia Dei, or 
Gratiola. la 1605 Middleton Witch ni.tii, Hedge-hyssop 
too : how near he goes my cuttings ! 1633 Johnson Gerarde's 
Herbal 564 (Britten & Hoik) It {Poly gala.) is vulgarly known 
in Cheapside to the herbe-women by the name of Hedge- 
Hyssop; for they take it for Gratiola, or Hedge-Hyssop, 
and sell it to such as are ignorant for the same. 1640 
Parkinson Theat. Bot. xxvii. 220 Gratiola. vulgaris, true 
hedge Hyssope. Ibid. 221 Gratiola coerulea, sive lati/olia 
major , the greater broade leafed or blew flowed hedge 
Hyssope. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 442 
Ly thrum.. hyssopifolium. .Grasspoly, Small Hedge-hyssop. 
2893 McCarthy Red Diamonds II. 43 The deadly fox- 
glove, and its less deadly cousin, the hedge hyssop. 
Hedgeless (he-d^les), a. [f- Hedge' sb. + 
-less.] Destitute of hedges. . 

1802 \V. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) I.' 412 The 
htdgeless sweeps of field. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 
164 The endless, treeless, hedgeless German flats. 


Hedgeling (he-d^Ug). [f. ns prec. + -ling.] 

1. A young or dwarf hedge. 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk I. 103 The hedgHng is de- 
fended on one side by a deep ditch. 

2. A young hedge-bird. (Cf, fledgeling!) 

1833 Aird Wks. (1856) 337 The callow hedgelings chirping 
through the briar. 

He-dgelong, a. [f. as prec. + -long, OE. -tang \ 
cf. Along.] Extending alongside of a hedge. 

a 1758 Dyer Poems (1761) 55 (Jod.) On the hedgetong 
bank Sow frequent sand. ' 

Hedge-pig. 1. = Hedgehog. 

2605 Shaks. Mach. iv. i. 2 Once the Hedge-Pigge whin'd. 
2889 Pall Mall G. 31 May 2/2 Hedge pigs are egg eaters, 
and will also dine off young birds. 

2. A corrupt form of hedge-pick , - peak , - speak , 
dial, name of the sloe. See Hedge sb. io. 
He'dge-priest. [See Hedge sb. 8 a.] An 
illiterate or uneducated priest of inferior status. 

( contemptuous .) 

* 55 ° J- Coke Eng. < 5 * Er. Heralds § 167 (1877) 207 In 
Fraunce, .the most parte of your speritual men. .be syrnple 
persons, hedge priestes not lemed. a 2568 Ascham Scholem. 
11. (Arb.) 136 Therefore did som of them at Cambrige .. 
cause hedge priestes fette oute of the contrie to be made 
fellowes in the vniuersitie. a 2617 Bayne On Epk. (1658) 8 
In times of superstition every hedge-priest’s blessing was 
highly esteemed, 1874 Green Short Hist. itt. § 2. 216 The 
whole body of the clergy, from Pope to hedge-priest. 

Hedger (he'd^oi). [f. Hedge sb. or v. + -er I.] 

1. One' who makes, repairs, or trims hedges. 

£2525 Cocke Lorelts B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Hedgers, dykers, 

and mowers. 2634 Milton Contus 293 The swinkt hedger 
at his supper sat. 2792 Boswell Johnson 3 Apr. an. 1776, 
A pair of large gloves such as hedgers use. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Econ . 1. ii. § j The hedgers and ditchers, who made the 
fences necessary for the protection of the crop. 

2. One who hedges ; a shuffler. 

1728 Wodrmu Corr. (1843) III. 401 The Go ous and Non 
Tiquets , too often hedgers and skulkers, a 2845 Hood Ode 
to Rae Wilson xix, A black-leg saint, a spiritual hedger. 

3. One who ‘ hedges * in betting. 

2873 Slang Diet, s.v., The hedger, .cannot lose, providing 
his information or judgment lead to the required result. 

Hedgerow (he’dzjrdu). Forms: see Hedge 
sb. and Row sb. [OE. heggerxw, -rhv, f. Hedge 
sb. + Row sb. OE. had also heger/ew.] 

1. A row of bushes forming a hedge, with the 
trees, etc. growing in it ; a line of hedge. 

940 Charter of Eadmund in Cod. Dipl. VI. 229 Of Stan- 
forde on < 5 e olde heggerewe on sondermede. 2577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 97 Cheryes growing wilde in 
the Woodes, and Hedgerowes. ax66s Fuller Worthies 
(1840) I. 549 Made of apples, here [Gloucester] grown in 
hedge-rows. 2769 N. Njcholls Corr. w. Gray (1843) too 
T here are many fine trees in the hedge-rows. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. I. 282 Rich corn land and meadow, inter- 
sected by green hedgerows. 

2- attrib. and Comb as hedgerow-bird \ - carpenter , 
-elm, -oak, - shrub , -thief, - timber , -tree. 

1631 Milton L' AUegro 57 By hedge-row elms, on hillocks 
green. 2781 Cowpkr Retirement 419 Her hedge- row shrubs, 
a variegated store. 2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (2813) 

1 15 The common Devonshire plough, made by a hedge-row 
carpenter. 2878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 43 The hedges 
were of great height, woven about the trunks of hedgerow 
elms. 189* A. Birkell Res Judic. ii. 48 His family tree., 
was indeed of the most ordinary hedge-row description. 

Hence Hedgerowed^e’dsjT^d) a., traversed by 
hedgerows. 

2830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 263 That rich and beauti- 
fully hedgerowed country. 

Hedgery (he-dseri). [f. Hedge sb. + -ery.] 
Hedges collectively. 

2880 Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even ? xxvL 275 The kindly 
tangles of its broken hedgery. 

He’dge-school. A school held by a hedge- 
side or in the open air, as was once common in 
Ireland ; hence, a poor, mean, low-class school. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X. 53 The lower Irish are sufficiently 
well taught, even in their hedge-schools. 2807 T. Horne 
tr. Goede’s Trav. II. 81 Bristol [has] a few charity-schools, 
and two hedge-schools with only one master. 2830 W. 
Carleton Trails Irish Peasantry (1836) II. 142 The 
worthy pedagogue selected the first green spot on the sunny 
side of a quick-set-thorn hedge.. and there., carried on the 
work of instruction. From this circumstance the name of 
Hedge School originated. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. 
Educ. viiL (ed.2) 194 The hedge-school, a name of contempt 
for institutions in which the smatterings of knowledge could 
only be obtained. 2879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 394/* 
The workmen are Irish ; taken from common hedge schools. 

Hence Hedg'e-scIiooTmaster. 

2830 W. Carleton Traits Irish Peasantry (1836) II. 248 
What was Plato himself but a hedge schoolmaster? 2851 
Thackeray Eng. Hunt, vi, Paddy Byrne, the hedge-school- 
master, took him in hand. 

He’dge-side. The side of a hedge. Also 
attrib., sometimes with sense of Hedge sb. Sc.' ! 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 296 [He] layed him under a hedge : 
side for to refreshe hyro. 182 1 Clare Fill. Mtnslr. I, 208 I 
By hedge-side coolly led, Brooks curl o'er their sandy bed. 
2848 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 274 The commonest hedge- 
side leaf. 1852 D. Jerrold.SV. Giles xiii. 23s Maid-of-all- 
work at a hedge-side hotel. „ 

He*dffe- sparrow. A common British and 
d (. Accentor -modiilaris), belonging to 
or Warblers. 

830/2 Hedge sparowe, a byrde. 16*9 Mas- 
il ii, Soldiers— -that, like the foolish hedge 
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sparrow, To their own ruin, hatch this cuckoo, peace. 2774 
G. White Selborne xli. 106 Hedge-sparrows frequent sinks 
and gutters in hard weather, where they pick up crumbs 
and other sweepings. 2897 Times 2 jan. 8/3 The so-called 
hedge spamw is not a sparrow at all, the colour of the 
upper parts being jts only similarity with that bird. .it has 
nothing whatever in common with true sparrow's. 

He'dge-wood. t a. Wood for hedge-bote 
(ofa.). b. Trees or timber grown in hedgerows. 
C. Firewood gathered from hedges. 

2602 Fulbecke 2 nd Pi. Parall. 52 The termor hath .. 
hedge-wood, and fire-woode belonging to his tearme of 
common right: and he may cut wood for that purpose. 
2707 Mortimer Husb. r. (1708) 610 Plant timber-Trees or 
Coppice-Wood, or Hedge-wood. 2785 J. Phillips Treat. 
Inland Navig. 19 Coals purchased will be cheaper . . than 
hedge- wood stolen. 

Hedging (he-djiq), v!>I. sb. [f. Hedge ».] 

1. The action of the verb Hedge; the construc- 
tion or repair of hedges. 

01380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. 'Wks. I. 28 For dichying and 
hegging, and delvynge of tounes. 1481-93 Hcnvard Househ . 
Bks . Roxb. 366 For woode makynge and hedgynge. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel (1664) 52 Charges for hedging, forty shil- 
lings. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 53 No tidies shall be 
paid of sylva czdua employed in hedging, or for fuel. 

2. coitcr. Matter forming or made into a hedge. 

2517 Domesday Inclos. (1897) I. 249 One acre of Enable 

land, with hedgyng and Dikyng. j8ox R. Gill Tint Quey 
in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 1 76 Whilk . . 
had, by light o' day, Within the hedging made its way. 

3. The securing of, or limiting the possible loss 
on, a debt, bet, or the like : see Hedge v. 7 , 8 . 

a 1631 Donne Serm. V. cxxviii. 301 All your Hedgings in 
of Debt, all your crafty Bargains, c 2770 C. Anstey Hot. 
Itnit. Wks. (1808) 291 Hedging and odds and bets their 
theme. 2816 Sporting Mag. XLVII. 277 In a manner jhat 
will render the practice of hedging off rather precarious. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser, 1. (2863) 272 An affair of 
bettings, and hedgings, and cheatings. 

4. Shuffling, dodging, 

1722 Wodrtrw Corr. (1843) II. 645 Where was a great deal 
of hedging and political disputing. 2728 Ibid. III. 407 The 
plain shiftings and hedgings I have observed before the 
committee. 1826 Carlyle in Fronde Life (1882) I. 352 
Persuaded that he shall go to heaven, when his hedging 
here below is done. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as hedging time; espoused 
in hedging, as hedging cuff, glove, hook, money. 

15*2 in Rogers Agric. < 5 ~ Prices III. 565/4, 3 pr- hedging 
cuffs & gloves (ax / 6 . 2530 Palsgr. 230/1 Hedgyng glove, 
vioujle. i6xx Cotgr., hayeson, hedging time, or, the sea- 
son to make hedges in, 2827 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 
905 With.. his bill-hook and hedging mittens m his hand. 
Hedgingly, cidv. hedging, pr.pple.of Hedge 

v. +-LY ^.] bo as to hedge (see Hedge v. 8). 

2894 Sat. Rev. 12 May 488 The contention which the 
Chancellor oj the Exchequer merely hedgingly threw out 
on the first night of the debate. 

He'dging-bill. [Bill sbA 4 .] A bill with a 
long handle used in cutting and trimming hedges. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII(iBg 6 ) 1x6 Ffelling axes . . xxx, 
Heggyng billes .. xxihj. 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 5 An - 
husbande muste haue an axe, a hachet, a hedgyngebyll. 
1681 Worlidge Diet. Rust. (E. D. S.) f A Bill is an edg- 
tool, at the end of a stale or handle; if short then it'is 
called a Hand-bill; if long then a Hedging-bill. 271* J. 
James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 173 Cutting the Palisade 
. .with the Hedging Bill. 18*7 De Quincey A/«r*r\Vks. 
2862 IV. 53 One author contends.. for a hedging-bi!L 

Hedgy (he'dji), a. [f. Hedge ^. + -y.] fa* 
Of or belonging to a hedge ( obs .). b. Characterized 
by abundance of hedges. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. in. i, Or search’d the hopeful thicks 
of hedgy rows, For briery berries, or haws, or sourer sloes. 
1643 Nicholas Let. in Carte Ormonde (1735) HI. 173 
Between the rivers of Severne and Avon, in a woodland 
and hedgy country. 1890 Tunes 10 Sept. 5/1 The hedgy 
nature of the country rendered it impossible for cavalry to 
act in force. 


Hedious, hedoes, obs. forms of Hideous. 
Hedir(e, obs. form of Hither. 
f Hedley medley. Obs. [A riming jingle upon 
medley. Cf. hugger-mugger!\ A jumble, con- 
fusion ; an impersonation of confusion. 

2646 J. Hall Poems 1. 7 Strange hedly Medly ! whojvould 
make his swine Turn grey-hounds, or hunt foxes with his 
kine? 

Hedonic (htdpmik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
ikos pleasurable, f. t/Sovtj pleasure.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to pleasure. (In first 

quot. applied to the Cyrenaic school of philo- 
sophers ; see B. 1 .) _ . 

- 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (xyoi) *34/1 Aristippus .. 
Instituted a Sect called Cyrenaick from the place, by some 
Hedonick, or voluptuous, from the Doctrine, i* 1 *; .-l; 
Gkote Exam. Utilit. Philos, xi. (1870) 182 ‘ Hedomc 
knowledge. 2880 Mind V. 88 The defects of Mills Hedomc 
philosophy. . . . , * 

B. sb. d* One who maintains that pleasure is 

the proper end of action; applied to the ancient 
Greek school of philosophers (Gr. 01 
otherwise called Cykenaics. Obs . . . 

2678 Cudwokth Intel/. Syst. 75 Our Fellow-Atbeis-s, the 
Hetlomcks and Cyrenaicks. . tbnt 

2. pi. Hedonics : The doctrine of pleasure, that 

part of ethics which treats of P ! . e f st T^ 

186*; T Grote Treat. Mar. Ideas u. (i8r€) *4 Trie unid-al 

form ofMteir.or.k5 of whkhj h3 VfJ ’gPuttiii' ’phlhl " 
a science of indoUntia. r. Uliltt. r/ulcs. «. 
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and Stockings out at Heels. 1747 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 
II. No. 83. 254 My present Situation being, as I may say, 
a little out at Heels. 

13 . To heel. Of a dog : close behind, in behind ; 
under rule. Abo Jig. 

1810 Snorting Mag-. XXXVI. 149 They will back, or 
come to heel, as commanded. 1849 James Woodman xixi, 
To heel, good dog. 1870 Huxley Lay Serin, iii. (1874) 35 
Whose passions are trained to come to heel. 1873 G. _C- 
Davies Mount. <5- Mere vi. 45 We did so, the dogs, a spaniel 
and a retriever, keeping to heel. 

** With another substantive. 

14 . Heel and toe. a. adv. With proper walking, 
as opposed to running ; also as adj. and sb. b. Of 
dancing (also keel over toe). 

1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. , Chrisfm. Eve (1865) 251 Master 
Simon . . urns endeavoring to gain credit by the heel and 
toe, rigadoon, and other graces of the ancient school. 1827 
T. Hamilton Cyril Thornton (1845) 277 With that sort of 
walk, generally called heel and toe, he led his fair partner 
to her station. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xl, Bravo — heel over 
toe — cut and shuffle. i86t Hughes Tom Frown at Ox/. 
xiv. They returned to college, haying done a little over 
fifteen miles, fair heel and toe walking. 1883 Black Shan- 
don Betts iii, A curious clamping and shuffling, as if some 
one were doing a heel-and-toe step on a wooden floor. 1892 
A. M. Yoshiwara Episode 33 He spent the best part of the 
day in a healthy heel-and-toe to Ojigoku. 

15 . Heels over head. With the heels in the air 
and the head downmost ; upside down ; to turn 
heels over head \ to turn a somersault. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 269 He f Jonas] gjydez In by pc 
giles, Jmr3 glaymande glette. .Ay he!e ouer hed hourlande 
aboute. 1768 Ross Helenore 64 (Jam.), I couped Mungo's 
ale Clean heels o’er head. Ibid. 86 (jam.) Now by this 
time the house is heels o’er head. 18x4 Wqrdsw. Excttrs. 
vhi. 387 They.. An uncouth feat exhibit, and are gone 
Heels over head. 1864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. IV. 523 A total 
circumgyration, summerset, or tumble heels-over-head in 
the Political relations of Europe. i 885 Tennyson Locksley 
Hall 60 Y. After 135 Tumble Nature heel o er head. 

attrib . 1887 Century Mag. Nov. 49/1 What’ll happen if 

you go on in this heels-over-head way? 
to. So (A*.) heels over goivdy. 

1796 Burns Poem on Life 37 Soon, heels-o’er-gowdy ! in 
he gangs. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 350 
Hcels-over-gowdie whurlin*. 

*** With a verb. 

+ 16 . Cast or throw at . . heel(s. To cast under 
foot, reject with contempt. Obs. 
iSSS W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 350 Those that 
. .threwe not at their hieles those thinges that Moyses had 
taughte them. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 56 Wherein 
I see, a corps or comely shape. . Is cast at heele, by courting 
al to soone.^ <2x628 Preston Breastpl. Faith (1630) 24 
They resist it, casting it at their heeles. 1659 H. Pell 
Impr, Sea 593 The States of England throw not their dear 
and costly purchased Victories at their heels. 

17 . Kick one’s heels. To stand waiting idly or 
impatiently. Cf. to cool one's heels , s.v. Coon v. 5. 

1760 Foote Minor n. (1781) 51 To let your uncle kick his 
heels in your hall. 1833 Marry at P. Simple xiii, I’ll trouble 
him [not] to leave me here kicking my heels. 

18 . Iiay, set, clap by the heels. To put in 
irons or the stocks; to fetter, arrest, or confine; 
also, jig. to overthrow, disgrace. So to have by the 
heels \ and, of the person confined, to lie or be tied 
by the heels. 

c 3510 Htekseomeri n Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 170 , 1 will go fetch 
a pair of gyves. For in good faith he shall be set fast by the 
heels. 3584 R % Scot Discov . Witcher, m. xv. (1886) 51 
One of Q. Maries justices . . laid an archer by the heeles. 
3654 G. Goddard Introd , Burton's Diary (1828) I. 160 
When they had seized upon him and clapped him by the 
heels. ^ 1700 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 638 The lord 
cheif justice.. will lay the undersherif by the heels. 1781 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., I supposed you would have 
finished it [a play] in your last fit of sickness .. pray go on 
with it when you are tied by the heel next. 1865 Kingsley 
Hereto. 1 1 . xvi. 274 Tell him Hereward has . . half a dozen 
knights safe by the heels. 3889 Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
19 Nov., The bold offender .. would have been quickly set 
by the heels. 

19 . Take to one’s heels; formerly to {be)lake 
himself to his heels , to take one s heels . To run away. 

354a Udall Erasm . Apoph . 1, 127 When this Manes had 
taken his heeles and renne awaye from his maisier. 3548 
Hall Chrou. } Hen. VII, 49 So deceavyng his kepers [he] 
toke him to his heeles. 3583 Stubbes A nat. Abus. n. (1882) 
54 They.. betake them to their heeles as to their best refuge. 
3590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 95 Nay, and you will not sir, 
lie take my heeles. 3600 Holland Livy xxxm. xxxvi. 845 
The Gaules.. turned their backe, tooke them to their heeles, 
and ran away. 3659 Ik Harris Pa-rival s Iron Age 7 The 
Tartars, .as soon as they. .find the Poles advancing, betake 
themselves to their heels. 1690 W. Walker Idiom at. Anglo- 
Lat. Pref. 1 Let us take our heels and run away. 3809 W. 
I rving Knickerb. vii. xi. (1849)440 The rabble incontinently 
took to their heels. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars ii. 93 
The beholders would have., taken to their heels and run for 
their lives. 

20 . Trip {kick, strike , throw) up a person’s be els. 
To trip up, upset, or overthrow (him) ; also Jig. 

3600 Shaks. A. Y. L. lit. ii. 225 It is yong Orlando, that 
tript vp the Wrastlers heeles, and your heart, both in an 
instant. ifixB J. Taylor (Water P.) Kinfs Majesty Wks. 
(1872) 3 Thy Constancy hath trip’d up Fortune's heeL 3678 
Buxvan Fi/gr. I. 374 It shall go hard but they will throw 
up his heels. 1706 Addison Rosamond vii. Wks. 1721 1 . 123 
Death has tripped up my heels. 2887 Baring-Gould 
Gaz’erocks III. 58 , 1 wish it were in my power to kick up 
his heels. 

t 21 . Turn one’s beels. To run away. Obs . 

3586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. xxv. in Holinshed III. 29/1 


He turneth a faire paire of heeles and runneth awaie. Ibid., 
Irel. X42/1 [They] turned their heeles, forsook e the field, and 
dispersed themselues into the woods. ^1620 Z. Boyd Zion's 
Flmvers (1855) *20 Big looking minions . . make hast To 
turne th’eir heeles. 

22 . Turnon {upon ) one’s beel. To turn sharply 
round, tnm back or away. 

1757 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc . 38 L— d V — e .. turn’d 
short on his Heel, telling me he knew nothing of the Matter. 
3782 Miss Burney Cecilia I. 61 Sir Robert . . turned upon 
his heel, and was striding out of the room. 2834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge viii, He turned round on his heels, and 
marched out of the cabin. 1887 Edna Lyall Knt.-Errant 
xii. 102 Carlo had turned sharply round on his heel and 
left him without a word. 

23 . Turn {kick, tumble) up a person’s beels. 
To knock (him) down ; to lay low ; to kill. So 
to turn {kick, lay , lip, toppled up one's heels, to die. 

c 2500 Maid Emlyn (Halliw.), He toke a surfet with a cup, 
That made hym toume his heels up. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Citron., Irel. III. 93/2 He strake him with his bullet full in 
the forehead, .and withall turned vp his heeles. 3599 Nashe 
Lenten Stujfc 13 Of which [sickness], .seauen thousand and 
fifty people toppled vp their heeles there. 1604 Dekker 
Honest Wh. Wks. 3873 II. 8, I would not for a duckat she 
had kickt vp her heeles. 26x1 Cotgr , Passer oultre, to tipe 
vp the heeles, to die. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion’s Flmvers (1855) 
155 Nowe Shechem’sgone, he hath laid up his heeles. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 29 Oftentimes (after a Ionge 
declininge and goinge backe) [they] turne up theire heeles. 
1648 Gage West , Ind. vi. 37 Our men with one reasonable 
Cup of Spanish Sacke presently tumbled up their heeles, 
and left them like swine. 168S Bun van Heavenly Footman 
(r8S6< T48 He hath turned up their heels, and hath given 
them an everlasting fall. 1845 Browning Flight Duchess 
xvii. 33 His heels hell kick up, Slain by an onslaught fierce 
of hiccup. 

**** Other phrases. 

24 . f a. To bless the world with one's heels, to be 
hanged, f to. To cast or lay {one's) heels in one's 
neck, to leap headlong or recklessly. c. To min 
back the heel, run or hunt heel , hunt it by the heel, 
take it heel, to ran back on the scent ; to hunt or 
ran counter ; also to run heel-way (26 c). d. With 
the heels foremost or forward, as a corpse is carried. 

a. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 63 The three theues were 
conueied foorth, to blesse the worlde with their heeles. 

b ; 1599 Nashe Lenten Stu/fe 8^ His yeomen bolde cast 
their heeles in their necke, and friskt it after him. 1676 
Cotton Walton's Angler 11. 281 These stones are soslippery 

, I can not stand L.I think I were best lay my heels in my 
neck and tumble down ! 

c. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. (1677) 16 When the 
Hounds or Beagles hunt it by the Heel, we say, they Hunt 
Counter. 2781 P. Beckford Hunting (1802) 148 A fault. . 
which such hounds must of necessity sometimes be guilty 
of ; that is, running back the heel. _ 3828 Sporting Mag. 
XXII. 232, I cannot help challenging a stale scent, or, 
speaking more technically, taking it heel. 18.. Rec. N. 
Devon Staghmmds 45 (Elworthy) The whole pack took it 
heel, and were stopped before they reached the edge of the 
covert. x888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk ., Heel, 
hounds following the scent in the wrong direction are said 
to ‘ be running heel . X897 D. H. Madden Diary Silence 

51 He was merely hunting counter (or heel, as it is now 
called). 

_ d. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals ir._ 11. 347 He was clapt 
in Prison, and came not out but with bis heels forward. 
3701 Cibber Love makes Man iv. ii, Car. How came you 
hither, Sir ! D. Lew. Faith, like a Corpse into Church, Boy, 
with my Heels foremost. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

25 . General, as heel-beam, -catcher, -end, -leather, 
-loop, - stitch , -strap ; heel-sliding , - treading vbl. 
sbs. ; heel-fast, -hurt adjs. 

3827 Steuart Planter’s G. (1828) 2^2 Others, .have added 
what they denominatea* ‘"Heel-beam’ 38111. out from the axle 
or cross-bar. .in front of the axle, and next to the draught-bar, 
to which the horses are put. 1646 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxv. 26 
Calcanearius , an ‘"heel-catcher, or supplanter. 1807 Van- 
couver A.gric. Devon (1813) 119 At the "heel-end fin a drill- 
plough] of this sole, a perpendicular bar is inserted. 2887 Flo. 
Marry at Driven to Bay III. xv. 241 Clinging to the heel 
end of the spar. 3896 Ch. Times 2 Apr. 403 Rogues who 
are lying "heel-fast in gaol. <1x569 Kingesmyll Man’s 
Est. ix. (1580) 45 Wee are but "heele hurled, but he shall 
be wounded in the bead. X794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 
II. 123 A "heel-leather to shelter the legs behind. 1880 
Turner § Co.’s Catat. Tools (Sheffield) 66 Common brown 
Skate Straps, with "heel loops; 1859 Dickens Haunted Ho. 
viii. 48 There ensued such toe-and-heeling .. and double- 
shuffling, and "heel-sliding. C1740 Fielding Ess. Conv. 
Wks. (1840) 640 Three dancing-masters..the "heel sophists.' 
1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 306/2 Place 
together the pin holding the "heel stitches and those hold- 
ing the foot stitches. 

26 . Special combinations : a. in Shoemaking 
(see sense 5 ), as heel -blank (also blank heel), a. 
set of ‘lifts’ built up iqto a heel for attachment to 
a shoe; heel-block, a block used in fastening 
a blank heel or a * lift ’ to a shoe ; heel-cutter, a 
tool for cutting out the 1 lifts* which form the heel 
of a boot or shoe; heel-fastener (see quot.) ; 
heel-iron = Heel-plate 2 ; heel-lift, one of the 
pieces of leather, etc., of which the heel of a shoe 
is built up ; heel-maker, one who makes the heels 
of shoes; heel -quarters, the part of the slice 
ronnd the heel, the counter ; heel-seat, the part 
of the sole to which the blank heel is attached ; 
heel-shave, a tool like a spoke-shave, used to shape 

I the heel ; heel-tip « Heel-plate 2 (Simmonds 


Diet. Trade 1858) heel-trimmer, a machine for 
trimming and shaping the edges of the ‘lifts’ or 
heel-blank. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1875 ** 2 3 Hoe, boy, 
bring him an "heele-blocke, heers a new-journeyman [shoe- 
maker]. a 1666 A. Brome On Death fosias Shiite 32 He 
was no whirligig lect’rer of times. That from a heel-block to 
a pulpit climbs. 1888 Pen ton <5- Son's Shoe Mercery Gated . , 

* Heel Fastener, a Metal Plate for placing between the Sock 
and Innersole and attaching firmly all round the Seat of 
Shoe to Wood Heel. 1875 Knight .D/c/. Meclu 1094/2 The 
"heel-lifts are cut to graduated size, and merely require 
beveling after attachment. x66o C/ias. II Esc. fr. Worcester 
in Hart. Misc. (1744-6) IV. 423/1 A Captain of the Rump, 
one Broadway, formerly a "Heel -maker. 1723 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 6196/8 Joseph Cook Heelmaker. 1798 Coleridge 
Satyrane's Lett, in Biog. Lit. (1817) 252 Countrywomen arid 
servant girls.. with slippers without "heel-quarters, tripped 
along the dirty streets. 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 284/2 Ike 
crude heel is pressed upon the * "heel seat’ of the shoe. 

to. Nautical (see sense 7 c), as heel-brace, 1 a 
piece of iron-work applicable to the lower part of 
a rudder, in case of casualty to the lower pintles * 
(Smyth Sailors Word-bk.) ; heel-chain, a chain 
for holding out the jib-boom ; heel-jigger, a jigger 
or light tackle fastened to the heel of a spar to as- 
sist in running it in and out ; heel-knee, 1 the com- 
pass-piece which connects the keel with the stern- 
post ’ (Smyth) ; heel-lashing, i the rope which 
secures the inner part of a studding-sail-boom to 
the yard; also, that which secures the jib-boom 1 
(Smyth); heel-tackles , 1 the luff purchases for the 
heels of each sheer previous to taking in masts, or 
otherwise using them’ (Smyth). 

1847 A. C. Key Recov. H. II. S. Gorgon 24 The upper 
purchase was hauled taut, and heel -tackles clapped on. 
cx86o H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 74 The heel of the jib- 
boom has a sheave for the heel rope to reeve through, a score 
for the heel chain. 

c. In other uses : heel-cap, a cap or protective 
covering for the heel of a shoe or stocking; whence 
heel-cap v. trans., to put a heel-cap on (a shoe or 
stocking) ; heel-clip, a part of a sandal used when 
a horse has cast a shoe ; heel-dog, one that comes 
or keeps to heel ; a retriever; heel-fly, ‘ a bot-fly, 
Hypoderma lineata , that attacks the heels of cattle* 
in Texas’ (Funk) ; heel-joint ( Ornith .), the joint 
between the crus or leg and the tarsometatarsus or 
shank of a bird, the suffrago; f heel-lifter, a run- 
away; heel-pad, (#)apad in the heel of a boot; 
(< 5 ) see quot. ; heel-ring, the ring securing the blade 
of a plough (Halliwell 1S47-7S); that by which the 
blade of a scythe is fixed on the snathe ; heel- 
string, the Tcndo Achillis {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; heel- 
tool (see quot.) ; heel-tree, the swingle-tree of a 
harrow (Halliw.); heel- way cr/t/., backward on the 
scent (see sense 24 c) ; heel-wedge,- (a) a wedge 
used to fasten the coulter; {b) a wedge used to 
tighten the heel-ring of a scythe (Halliw.). 

X813 W. Beattie Fruits Time Parings 34 [He] "heel- 
caps his hose. 1850 J. Brown Rob Q- F. 8 His heavy 
shoes . . heel-capt and toe-capt. 1833 Youatt Horse (1848) 
429 The "heel clips are two clips at the heels of the side bars. 
1887 Field LXX. 569/3 Any man. .would with ease dispose 
of twenty ‘"heel * dogs ere he was asked for one ‘Hold up ' 
one. 2889. Farmer Americanisms, * Heel Fly, an insect 
pest which infests cattle on Western ranches. 3583 Stocker 
Hist. Civ. lYarres Lmvc C. 1; 132 b, Amongest the Iustie 
"heele lifters, .a good manie. .were driuen to returne. 2874 
Coues Gloss, in Baird, etc. Hist. N A. Birds III. 545 

* Heel-pad, ptema, tuber .. The posterior portion of pehna, 
immediately under the foot-joint, and frequently prominent. 
(But heel-pad should not be used in this connection, since the 
heel (< calcaneus ) is at the top of the tarsus, and not at the 
bottom, where th olteelpad lies.) 2894 Westm.Gaz. 12 July 3/3 
The knees are squeezed in a vice.. and heel-pads inserted in 
the boots. 1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, *Heel tool, a tool 
used by turners for roughing out a piece of iron, or turning 
it to somewhat near the intended size: it has a very acute 
cutting edge and an angular base or heel. 2873 N. (?.4th 
Ser. XII. 198/1 There is a sporting phrase, to ‘run ^heel- 
way when, after a check, hounds take up the scent in the 
wrong direction, running back towards the start. 1523 
Fitzhero. Husb. §4 In the settyng of the culture : and with 
thedryuingeof hissyde wedges, forewedge and*helewedge. 

Heel (ton), sbp [A later form of Hield, after 
Heel zt.2] Naut. An act of heeling or inclining 
to one side ; the amount of such inclination on the 
part of a ship. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) II. 252 When the ship 
takes a beel. 18x9 Byron fuan 11. Ii, She gave a beel, anu 
then a lurch to port. 1862 Standard 24 Apr., An average of 
2 deg. of deviation for each degree of heel ! 1882 W. H. 

White Naz>al Archil, (ed. 2) 151 The Devastation. -was 
made to reach p. heel exceeding 7 degrees, by four hundred 
men running eighteen times across her deck. 

Heel (hfl), vA [f. Heel sb. 1] 

1 . intr. To move the heel, tap or touch the 
ground with it in a rhythmical manner in dancing; 
also trans. to perform (a dance) with the heels. 
Also to heel it. 

1606 Shaks. 7 V. 4 - Cr. iv. iv. 88 , 1 cannot sing, Nor heele 
the high Lauolt. 1828 Examiner 679/1 Our English Sauor 
again toed and heeled, almost as neatly as life. 1845 Mrs* 
S. C. Hall Whilcboy iy. 30 [He] performed a most charac- 
teristic and animated jig jn the dust, covering the buckle 
* — heeling and toeing — whirling his whip. 1863 Russell 
Diary North $ South I. 273 The men [negroes] •• shuffled 
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and cut and heeled and buckled to each' other with an over* 
whelming solemnity. 

2 . traits. To furnish with a heel or heel-piece ; 
to add or put a heel to. 

1605 Rowlands Heirs. Broke Loose 18 Hendrick the 
Botcher, cease from heeling Hose. i6iz Webster- White 
Devil i. ii, For want of means. .1 have been fain to heel my 
tutor’s stockings. 1888 Corney Grain Autobiog. 14 One 
Gibson, who soled and heeled shoes in the world. 

b. To arm (a game-cock) with a gaff or spur ; 
hence ( U.S '. slang), to furnish or arm (a person) 
with something, esp. with a weapon : see Heeled 2. 

1755 Johnson, To heel , v.a., to arm a cock. x 83 r Ld. 
Dunraven in igfh Cent. Nov. 688 We ain’t much ‘heeled’ 
for chairs. Note , A bird is said to be heeled when his spurs 
are put on and he is ready for the fight. 

3 . To catch or take by the heel ( nonce-use ) ; to 
fasten or secure by the heels. 

<11638 Mede Wks, (1672)1.226 My brother may well be 
called an Heeler, for he hath heeled me these two times. 
Now.. to come behind a man and take him by the heel was 
foul play. 1887 N. Y. Evening Post 14 Jan. (Cent.), One 
would heel him (rope him [a calfj by the hind feet), while the 
other roped him about the neck. 1889 Farmer American - 
isms s.v., In cowboy vernacular to heel is to lariat or secure 
an animal by the hind leg. 

4 . To follow at the heels of, chase by running at 
the heels; also absol. to follow at a person’s heels. 

*8. . Sportsman's Gas. 448 (Cent.) See that he [the collie} 

. . is staunch on point and charge, heels properly, 1889 
Boldrewood Robbery under Amis (1890) 12 The old dog 
had been heeling him up too, for he was bleeding up to the 
hocks. 1893 J. A. Barry /T. Brcnvns Bnuyip, etc. 197 
Cattle-dogs were heeling his horses. 

5 . a. To urge on with the heel. 

1886 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. J. 386 So he made towards 
his steed and mounted and heeled him on. Note, Arabic), 
‘kicked’ him, i.e. with the sharp corner of the shovel- 
stirrup. 

b. Football . ( intr . or ah soil) To pass the ball 
out at the back of the scrimmage with the heels, 
so that it may be picked up. 

1892 Stratford-on-Avon Herald 18 Nov. 2/2 First get' 
mastery in the scrums, and then you will heel out properly. 
1893 Daily News 14 Dec. 2/6 Oxford were well content to 
only hold the scrummage, and heeled out quickly. 

c. Golf. (Irans.) To strike (the ball) with the 
‘ heel ’ of the club. 

1857 Chambers * Inform. II. 695/1 When standing too 
near, the ball is often ‘ heeled or struck with that part of 
the club-head nearest the shaft. 1880 A. Lang Ballades 
Blue China, Golf 4 Ye may heel her and send her agee. 

6. Shipbuilding, (intr.) To rest with the heel or 
lower end on something. 

c 1850 Rttdim.Navig. (Weale) 147 The stern-timber, .heels 
upon the end of the .. transom. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Ship - 
build . v. 88 The pillars heeling on the floors and lowest tie 
plate are 3* inches in diameter. 

Heel (nxl), v.'b Chiefly Naut. [A corruption 
of earlier heeld, HlELD v due perh. in part to the 
final d being regarded as the pa. t. suffix. But cf. 
MDu. and Du. hellen for earlier *heldeti , in OS. 
-heldian, LG. hellen , in MLG. helden , hellen , and 
ON. halla , hella, Sw. halla ( = Da. hxlde ) , in which 
also the dental is merged in prec. /.] 

1 . intr. Of a ship : To incline or lean to one side, 
as when canted by the wind or unevenly loaded. 
Also of other things (quot. 1887V 

[1530 see Hieldz/. 1.] c 1575 J. Hooker Life Sir P. Careiv 
(1B57) 33 (MS. reading) The Mary Rose began ne to heele 
that is to say Jeane on the one syde. Ibid., The sayde Mary 
Rose thus heelynge more and more was drowned. 16x9 
Somnek Saxon Diet. s.v. Hylding, As we say, the ship 
heeles, when it lies or leanes to one side. 1682 Wheler 
Journ. Greece in, 286 The Wind abated nothing of its force . . 
making the Vessel often heel. 1782 Cowper Royal George 7 
Eight hundred of the brave .. Had made the vessel heel. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. $ Se/im. (1B58) 15 Our cargo is shift- 
ing. .1 could hear the coals rattle below ; and see how stiffly 
we heel to the larboard. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 14 Oct. 18/2 
The balloon then heeled over, and. .there was a large rent in 
the silk near the escape valve. 

, fg- 1858 Carlyle Frcdh. Gt. viii. iii. II. 308 Grumkow 
himself, .is now heeling towards England. 1865 Ibid. xvm. 
ii. VII. 1x9 The Austrian Battle . . has heeled fairly down- 
wards, and is in an ominous way. 

2 . trans. To cause (a ship) to heel ; to lay (her) 
on her side ; f to careen. Also absol. 

1667 Pepys Diary 30 June, The Dutch did heele ‘the 
Charles' to get her down. 1684 W. Hacke Coll . Voy. 
(1699) 8 Here we heeled our Ships and scraped them. 1697 
Dampier Voy . I. 363 At the S .E. end of the Island we heel’d 
and scrubb’d also. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1872 The 
commodore was determined to heel the ship in our prej-ent 
station. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 461 The 
Rescue was heeled over considerably by the floes. 

Hence Heeding vbl. sb . ; also attrib ., as in heeling 
error (see quot. 1S93). 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 283 When it doth lean too much 
on one side ; or doth turn too much on each side. .Heeling. . 
Rolling. 1785 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 477 In heel- 
ing they are not so subject to take in water as our boats. 

1893 Standard 15 Mar. 3/5 The error of the compass caused 
by the heeling of the vessel.. Comparatively few compasses 
are properly adjusted for heeling error. 

Heel, heele, obs. forms of Heal, Hele v. 2 

HeeT-ball, sb. 

1 . The ball or under part of the heel. 

*796 S. Dinsmoor in Morse Avier. Geog. I. 667 One_ of 
these tracks was very large . . the proximate breadth behind 
the toes seven inches, the diameter of the heel-ball five. 

Yol. V. 


2. A polishing substance, composed principally 
of hard wax and lamp-black, used by shoemakers 
to give a shining black surface to the sole-edges 
of new boots and shoes ; used also for taking rub- 
bings of monumental brasses, etc. 

1B22 R. G. Wallace Fifteen Years Ind. 342 Heel balls, 
shirts, and nankeen for the use of the soldiers. 3842 Few 
Words to Church w. (Camb, Camden Soc.) 1. 1 1 There is a 
way of taking copies of them [brasses] by laying thin paper 
upon them, and rubbing it over with black lead, or with 
what is called heel-ball. x86x Sat. Rev. 22 June 647 What 
the Upholsterers call ‘ lining paper and what the shoe- 
makers call * heelball form the weapons of a brass- rubber. 

Hence Heel-ball v., to polish with heel-ball. 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 369 The old shoes are to 
be cobbled up, and the cracks heel -balled over. 1870 Daily 
News xo Nov., The Prussian troops have heel-balled the 
eagle on their helmets. 

HeeT-bone. * The bone of the heel ; the cnl- 
caneutn or os calcis . 

1598 FloRio, Calce .. the heelebone of a mans leg. 1741 
Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3I 297 The internal Side of the 
Heel-bone is hollowed. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 339/2.' 

Heeld(e s var. Hield v. 

Heeled (hfld), ppl. a. [f. Heel sb.\ v.i + -ed.] 

1. Furnished with a heel or Keel-like projection ; 
esp. in comb . , as long-heeled. 

X562 J. Hey wood' Epigr. (1867) 134 A hart in a heelde 
hose, can neuer do weele. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India fy P. 
245 Persian Boots (which are low-heel "d and good cordovan 
Leather). 1704 Loud. Gas. No. 4034/4 A short Negro Man, 
long Heel’d. 1711 ‘ J. Distaff ’ Char. Don Sacheverellio 3 
A pair of Red -heel’d Shooes. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 
(1856) 299 Foot large, heeled. 

2. Provided, equipped ; armed, esp. with a re- 
volver. U.S. slang. 

1883 Leisure Hour 282/2 The ratio of ‘heeled* citizens 
increased .. the meekest -looking individual having one 
[revolver). 1887 A- A. Hayas in Jesuit's Ring 227 You 
fellows would want to go well heeled. 

3. Golf. Struck or given with the ‘ heel * of a club. 

1890 Hutchinson Golf 63 The tendency of the * heeled ’ 

ball to fly to the right. 1891 Field 7 Mar. 349/x A heeled 
tee stroke at this point is sure to lie in tufty grass. 

Heeler (hf-lsi). [f. Heel v . 1 or sd . 1 + -er 1 .] 

1. One who puts heels on shoes ; cf. soler. 

166$ Canterbury Marriage Licences , George Robinson of 
Canterbury, heeler. 1884 L. Gronlund Co-oper. Contmw. 
viii. 179 The ‘heelers’ among the operatives in a shoe- 
factory. 

b. (See quot. : cf. Heel v. 2 b)‘. 

1831 Johnson Sportsman's Cycl., Heeler, is the person 
■who affixes the spur to the heel of a game cock. 

2. A fighting cock, that uses his spurs or * heels 

x688 R. Holme Armoury «; 252/1 A Heeler, or a Bloody- 

heel Cock.. strikes or wounds much with his spurs. 1815 
Sporting Mag. XLVI. 24 Mark them for steady fighters, 
good beelets . .and deep game. 

3. One who has light heels ; a quick runner. 

1828 Craven Dial., Heeler, a quick runner, active. 

4. One who catches by the heels ; one who trips 
up, undermines, or supplants. 

a 1638 [see Heel v. x 1850 J. T. Wheeler Anal. O. 
Test. Hist. i4 jacob signifying a heeler or one who heels 
or strikes up his adversary. 

5. One who follows at the heels of a leader or 
‘ boss * ; an unscrupulous or disreputable follower 
of a professional politician. U.S. 

a 1877 N. Y. Herald in Bartlett Diet. A liter. (1877) s. v., 
The politician, who has been a heeler about the capital. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comnnu. II. in. Jxiii. 451 By degrees he 
rises to sit on the central committee, having . . surrounded 
himself with a band of adherents, who are called his 
1 heelers’, and whose loyalty, .secured by the hope of ‘some- 
thing good gives weight to his words. 

He e ’ling*, vbl. sbf [f. Heel z>J + -ing j .] 

1. The action of Heel v. 1 , in various senses. 

[1691 J. Wilson Belphegor tv. iii. One cobbling of old 

shoes; another heeling of stockings.) 1859 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede n. 186 * She’ll know nothin’ o’ narrowin' an’ heelin’, 

I warrand.’ 3896 Daily News 21 Feb. 3/5 There was none 
of the fashionable heeling-out for your Yorkshire forward. 

2. concr. a. The heel-piece of a stocking, b. 
Naut. The (square) lower end of a mast or spar ; 
the heel. 

1591 Spenser M. Hubberdziz His hose broken high aboue 
the heeling. X794 Rigging and Seamanship I. 29 The 
heeling is to be square. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Heeling, 
the square part left at the lower end of a mast. 

3 . attrib., as heeling-machine, a machine for 

attaching the heel to a boot or shoe. 1 

1880 Times 21 Sept. 4/4 There are other varieties of heeling 
machines, which also attach the heel with one stroke. 

Hee'ling, vbl. sb : see under Heel v.- 

HeelleSS (hf*l,les), a. [f. Heel M +-less.] 
a. Having no heel. b. Not using the heel. 

2841 Tail's Mag. VIII. 61 Heelless stockings and ragged 
jerUn. 1857 Chamb. Jrtil. VIII. 1 Villagers in heelless 
boots. 1866 Comh. Mag. Mar. 300 The red man . . steps on 
ahead with that easy, light-toed, heelless step which has 
taken these mountain men up many a smoke-wreathed hill. 

HeeT-piece, 

1. The piece forming or covering the heel. a. The 
part of a shoe, etc. which forms its heel ; a piece 
added to the heel. 

X709 Bril. Apollo II. No. 65. 2/2 A pair of Heel-pieces. 
*733 Swift On Poetry 173 Like a Heel-piece to support 
A Cripple with one Foot too short. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade 192/: Heeling.. putting new heel-pieces to boots. 


b. Armour for the heel ; that part of the sol- 
leret which bore the spur. 

1828 Webster, citing Chesterfield. " , 

c. The piece forming the heel of a mast or the like. 
1794 Rigging* Seamanship 1 . o 7 The heel-piece . . conks' 

on to the heel of the lower tree, and the head-ptece to the 
upper tree. ' ' 

2. fig. The end-piece *, the conclusion. • • 

X761 Lloyd Cobbler Tessington's Let. 16 And then it 
griev’d me sore to look Just at the heel-piece of his book. 
1786 Francis, Philauthr. III. 176 That great furnisher of 
theatric heel-pieces. 

Hence Heel-piece v. trans. to put a heel-piece on.' 
1712 Arbuthnot John Bull m. vii. Some blamed Mrs. 
Bull for new heelpiecing of her shoes. 1826 Miss Mitforo 
Village Ser. u. (1863) 442, I don’t think he has had so much 
as a job of heel-piecing to do since fete.). 

Heel-plate. 

X, The plate on the butt-end of a gun-stock, 

1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 34 Bring the firelock .. to the 
shoulder, pressing the centre part of the heel-plate.. into the 
hollow of it. x88i Greener Gun 257 The heel-plates are 
either of buffalo horn or ebonite. 

2. A metal plate protecting the heel of a shoe. 
Heel-post. a. The post to .which a door or 
gate is fastened, b . Ship- building. The post which 
supports a propeller shaft at the outer end, nearest 
j the screw (Webster 1 864 ). c. The outer post which 
• supports a stall -partition in a stable. 

1846 Loudon's Encycl. Coll. Archil. Gloss., Heclposts, 10 
1 which the stalls of a stable are attached. 1875 Knight 
. Diet. Mecft., Heel-post ..{1) That stile, of a gate to which 
, the hinges are attached. (3) The post to which a door or 
j gate is hung. (4) The quoin-post of a lock-£ate. 1893 
j Jr nl. R. Agric. Soc. Mar. 58 Additional security may be 
1 given to the heel-post, .by nailing on to it slabs of timber. 

! Heel-rope, sb. A rope attached to the heel of 
anything : spec. a. A rope rove through a sheave 
at the heel of the bowsprit or jib-boom, in order 
to haul it out ; a rope temporarily attached to the 
heel of a rudder to move or secure it. b. A rope 
by which the heels of a horse are fastened so as to 
prevent kicking. 

1794 Rigging Cf Seamanship I. 172 Heel-rope is to haul 
out the bowsprits of cutters, etc. 1854 H. H. Wilson tr. 
Jpig-veda II. 115 The halier and the heel-ropes of the fleet 
courser. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. xiii. 251 Heel- 
ropes are usually fitted to large iron rudders. 1886 A mty 
Navy Co-op. Soc. Price List Sept. 1525 Heel Ropes, V Shape, 
with Leather Leg Strap. X893 W. T. Waun S. Sea Is- 
landers 173, I..rove a heel rope to the main-top-mast. 
Hence Heel-rope v., to fasten with a heel-rope. 
1890 R. Kipling in Forin. Rev. XLVII. 357 Even the 
stallion too long heel-roped, forgets how to fight. 

Hee T-tap, sb. 

1. One of the thicknesses or ‘ lifts ’ of leather (or 
other material) of which a shoe- heel is made. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 324/2 A false quarter shooc 
..hath one of the Heel Taps cut off. 1797 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Cut at Last Wks. 18x2 III. 494 With heeltaps, 
toe-caps, soles for worn out fame. _ c 1850 Nat. Encycl. I. 
240 The imports of Herat . . lemon-juice, and ivory heel-taps. 

2. The liquor left at the bottom of a glass after 
drinking ; also, the fag-end of a bottle. Heel-tap 
glass, one without shank or foot. 

1780 Bannatyne Mirror No. 76 r 13 Having, it seems, 
left a little more than was proper in the bottom of his glass, 
he was saluted with a call of * No heeltaps ! 1820-36 [see 

Daylight 3]. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Ixii, ‘ Toss it off, 
don’t leave any heeltap/ 1859 L. OlipHant Earl Elgin's 
Miss, to China I. 203 Obliging us to turn over our glasses 
each time as a security against heel-taps. 

1 attrib. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. June 158 Old heel-tap 
glasses with toasts engraved round the rim. 

b. fg. The last or end part of anything. 

1894 Blackmore Perlycross 75 Her heart was full again, 
and the heel-tap of a sob would have been behind her words. 

Hence Heel-tap v. trans., to add a piece of lea- 
ther to the heel of (a shoe). Also fig. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 38 A great club who sit till break of 
day to heel-tap the nation ; which, they say, is also run out 
at the toes. 

Heelthe, obs. form of Health. 

Heel- way. Erroneous rendering of hele-wa^es in 
* The Grave 9 \ see quot. a 1200 s.v. Helewou. 

1838 Longf. The Grave ii, The heel-ways are low, The 
side- ways unhigh. 

Heemantic (hr t enite*nlik), a. Heb. Gram. In 


7 hem-, b © cm-. £f. Heb. VPOtpNH heematUtV a 
mnemonic term containing all the letters in ques- 
tion.] Applied to those Hebrew letters which are 
used in the formation of derivative words and 
inflexional forms. 

a 1638 Mede IVks. (1672) r. 2S1 Gog .. s’gnifies the very 
same with Magog, for Mem is but an Hemantick letter. 
a 1646 J. Gregory Assyr. Mon. Posthuma (1650) 189 w 
signifying in the Persian tongue an arrow, to which »* 
add the Hemantick letter Tan, we have the word entire 
Tiger or Tigris. 1674 Boyle Grounds Corpuse. 
Hieemantic letierx. x63r H. More Exp. Dan. *57 
Hemantik n being prefixt. 

Heeme, var. Eme, Obs., uncle. 

Heende, obs. f. End sb.-. var. Hr.vnjJ. Ohs. f _ 
.01440 CvrCBAVE Li/eS!. Kath. Frol. 177 Of bn >>«' 
atso of her heende. 

Heeng 1 , obs- pa. t. of Hang v. 

Heende, obs. form of Hixge sb. 
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Heep(e, obs. forms of Heap, Hip. 

Heer (hi a .i). Sc. Also hier. [Origin obscure : 
connexion with ON.//<fr/bskein has been suggested.] 

A measure of linen or woollen yam containing two 
cuts, ‘ the sixth part of a hcsp or hank of yam, or 
the twenty-fourth part of a spyndle ’■ (Jamieson). 

1777 J- Anderson Observ. Nat. Industry iu Fanners' 
Mag-. (1856) Jan. 44 It was so coarse that they could not 
undertake to draw above * forty heeres ’ from a pound of it. 
179a Statist. Acc. Scott., Forfarsh. IV. 19 (Jam.) A woman 
could spin at an average only 3^ hiers in a day. — A hier is 
240 threads, or rounds of the reel, each. .91 inches long. 
Heerce, obs. form of Hearse sb. 

Heerd(e, obs. forms of Herd sb . 1 and 
Heerdes, obs. form of Hards, Hurds. 

Heer(e, var. Here sb. Obs., host; obs. ff. Hair, 
Haire sbs., Here adv., Higher a. 

Heerin(g, -(r)yng, dial, and obs. ff. Herring. 
Heern, Heerse, obs. ff. Heron, Hearse. 
Heest, Sc. and north, form of Highest a. 
Heet(e, obs. forms of Heat, Hight v. 

Heeze, hei ze(hiz),v, Sc. an&north. Forms:4-6 
fieis, hese, 6 heiss, heise, 6-9 hease, 8-9 h.eeze, 

9 heize. [orig. identical with hysse, hyse , hyce, 
early forms of Hoise v. ; cf. Icel. hisa, Da. hisse, 
heise, LG. hiesen , hissen , Du. hijschen ; Fr. kisser.] 
trans. To hoist, raise, elevate, push or pull up : 
generally with the notion of exertion. Also^.^ 
1513 Douglas FEneix v. xiv. 6 Than all sammyn, with 1 
handis, feit, and kneis, Did beis thar saill, and trossit doun 
ther teis. Ibid. ix. viiL 112 All sammyn haistand wyth 
a pavjs of tre Hesit togidder abuf thar heidis hie. 1549 
Compl. Scot . vi. 41 The marynals began to heis vp the 
sail, cryand, heisau, heisau. 1589 R. Bruce Senn. (1843) 
166 To have our hearts heased and our minds lifted vp to 
the heavens. 1721 Ramsay Anszu. Bonrchet jg Up to the 
stars I’m heez’d. 1780 J. Mayne Siller Gun lit. 135 Heeze 
up his carcass on a chair. 1893 Northuinbld. Gloss., Heeze, 
..to hoist, to elevate. 

Heeze, lieize, sb. Sc, [f. Heeze v .] The 
act of hoisting or raising ; a lift. 

1513 Douglas /Eneis ill. ii. 120 With monyheisand how. 
Ibid. in. viii. six With mony heis and haill. 1790 Shirrefs 
Poems 77 (Jam.) I’ll gie the match a heeze. <1x832 Scott 
in Lockhart xvi, As Scott has confessed, ‘ the popularity of 
Marmion gave him such a heeze he had for a moment almost 
lost his footing 

Hence Hee*zy, in same sense. 

1719 Ramsay Answ. Hamilton's tst Ep. Hi, When Hamil- 
ton. . Lends me a heezy. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xiii, If he had 
stuck by the way, I would have lent him a heezie. 1824 
Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. , Heezie , a mighty lift. 

Hef, hefe, heffe, obs. ff. Heaf, Heave v. 
Hefd, hefed, -et, obs. forms of Head. 

Hefen, heffno, obs. forms of Heavek. 
Heffarth, -forth, hef(fe)ker, heffour, -fre, 
obs. forms of Heifeb. 

Hefful, dial, form of Hickwali,. 

Heft (heft), sb. [A late deriv. of Heave v. ; 
app. analogical : cf. weave, weft, thieve, theft, 
etc., also heft pa. pple. = heaved. In sense I , there 
was perh. immediate association with heavy. 

I. 1 . Weight, heaviness, ponderousness. dial. 
and U.S. 

1558 Phaf.r FEneid vn. S Jij b, A swarme of bees beset the 
bowes. .and fast with feete in cluster clung, .and on the top 
with heft they hung. 1567 Turbf.rv. in Chalmers Eng. 
Poets II. 583/1 Or never crusht his head with Helmets 
heft, 2598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. xv. xiii. 240 Weigh- 
ing downe with the heft of her bodie. 1655 Mrq. Wor- 
cester Cent. Inv.% 56 That all the Weights.. shall be per- 
petually .. equal in number and heft to the one side as 
the other. 1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. iv. 135 Con- 
stitoounts air hendy to help a man in, But arterwards don’t 
weigh the heft of a pin. 1867 Pennsylv. School Jrnl. No. 
16107 The books have a heft,— a feeling of weight and 
solidity,— that the book fancier especially prizes. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Heft, .. a heavy weight, A 
dead heft is a weight that cannot be moved. 

Jig. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. iii. 24 Come to a ser- 
mon — wal, ain’t no gret heft in’t. 

+ b. Force (of falling blows). Obs. 

1659 W. Chamberlayne Phnronnidaw v. (1820) 08 Each 
nimble stroke, quick, .felt yet with a heft So full ofaanger, 
most behind them left Their bloody marks. 

t 2 . fig. Stress, pressure of circumstances ; 1 need, 
emergency’ (Nares). Obs. 

1586 Mirr. Mag., K. Forrex v. Far apart from vs we 
wisedome left : Forsooke each other at the greatest heft. 

3 . The bulk, mass, or main part. U.S. colloq. 
xBifi Pickering Vocab. X04 A part of the crop of corn was 
good, but the heft of* it was bad. 1849 N. V. Herald 5 Feb. 
(Bartlett), He’s to his shop the heft of his time. 1884 Har- 
per's Mag. Oct. 740/1 The heft of Mr. Lane’s means was 
placed in the boat and the house. 

II. f 4 . A heave, a strain; a heaving effort. Obs. 
x6n Shaks. Wsnt. T. 11. i. 45 He cracks his gorge, liis 
sides, With violent Hefts. 

5. The act of lifting; a lift. dial. 

1881 BtACKMORE Chris low ell iii, The sturdy parson seized 
the bigger of the two ash staves, and.. gave the stuck wheel 
such a powerful heft, that the whole cart rattled. x88S 
* P. Cushing * Blachsrn. of Foe I. Prol. 12 Giving a sudden 
mighty heft that was intended to do the work. 1895 E. 
Anglian Gloss., II eft, or Hift, a lift or a push. 

Heft, vF dial, and U.S. colloq. [app. f. Heft sb.] 

1 . To lift, lift up; to remove by lifting. 


a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 106 Hence hefted over 
into Flanders. 1789 Davidson Seasons 3 Gam.) The eagle 
. .to the beetling cliff he hefts his prey. 1858 O. W. Holmes 
Aut. Breakf-t. xii. (1883) 260 The Governor hefted the 
crowns. 1882 Jefferies Bevis III. xvi. 254 With this con- 
siderate ease Bevis was to ‘ heft’ his gun to the shoulder. 

2 . To lift for the purpose of trying the weight. 
x8x6 Pickering Vocab. 104 To heft,, .to lift any thing in 

order to judge of its weight, is not in the dictionaries. 
1828 Webster s.v. Heft n., We sometimes hear it used as 
a verb, as, to heft, to lift for the purpose of feeling or judg- 
ing of the weight. 187* O. W. Holmes Poet Break f.-t.xu. 
(1885) 303, I should like to ' heft' it in my own hand. 1894 
Black more Per ly cross 58 He.. ‘hefted it’ (that is to say, 
poised it carefully to judge the weight, as one does a letter 
for the post). 

fig. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. iii. 24 Come to heft 
him, tho’, he don’t weigh much 'Iongside o’ Parson Cushing. 

3 . intr. To weigh, have weight. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret (1877) 241 , 1 remember the great 
hog up in Dunwich, that hefted nigh twenty score. 

Heft, <?. 2 Chiefly Sc. [prob. a. ON. hefta to 
bind, fetter, hold back, restrain, f. haft handcuff, 
fetter ; cf. Ger. heften to make fast : see Haft z>. 2 
and 3 .] To restrain, retain (milk or urine), 

1808-25 Jamieson, To heft, to confine nature, to restrain. 
A cow's milk is said to be neftit, when it is not drawn off 
for some time. .. One is said to be heftit, when t in con- 
sequence of long retention, the bladder is painfully distended. 
1842 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm 849) 522/2 The impro- 
priety of hefting or holding the milk in cows until the udder 
is distended. 

Heft, var. of Haft sb . 1 and 2 , vF and 3. 

Heft, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Heave. 
Hefty(he’fti),rz. dial, and US. [f.HEFTJ^. + -y.] 

1 . Weighty, heavy ; hard, grievous. 

1867 F. H. Ludlow Fleeing to Tarshisk 167, I reckon I 
could forgive him . . but I'm afeard it 'd come nefty on me. 
1875 My Opinions 4- Betsey Bobbett's 372 , 1 never looked 
well in the saddle any way, being so hefty. 

2 . Violent. [Cf. Ger. he/ligi] 

1886 Mrs. F. H. Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy xi. (1887) 
222 A hefty un she was — a regular tiger-cat. 

3 . Easy to lift or handle. 

1885 American IX. 232 It should be hefty, light and of a 
form that can be easily held in the hand. 

Heg, obs. form of Hag, Hedge, High. 
Hegberry, dial, form of Hagberrt. 

Hege, obs. form of Hay, Hedge, Hey, High. 
Hegelian (h/giTian, h^g^-lian), a. and sb. [f. 
the name of the German philosopher Georg Wil- 
helm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Hegel or his philosophy. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 99/1 The thought.. independent of 
its subject matter, or, in the Hegelian terminology, of all 
its contents. 184$ Maurice Mor. $ Met. Philos, in Encycl. 
Metrop. II. 671 bomething which should be a substitute for 
the Hegelian system. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. xviii, 
The Kantian and Hegelian philosophies. 

B. sb. One who holds the philosophical system 
of Hegel. 

1864 in Webster. i88i Nation (N. Y.) No. 834. 443 All 
these facts, .are mostly admitted by Hegelians. 
Hegelianism, [f. prec. + -ISM.] The philo- 
sophical system of Hegel. 

A system of Absolute Idealism fas distinguished from the 
Subjective Idealism of Kant), in which pure being is regarded 
as pure thought, the universe as its development, and 
philosophy as its dialectical explication. 

1860 M ansel Proleg Log. ix. 299 note , [Michelet] pro- 
fesses to discover in Aristotle’s Metaphysics an anticipation 
of Hegelianism. 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 014 For this spice 
of Hegelianism, or identification of opposites, the British 
mind, it might be thought, was hardly prepared. 

So Hegele’se, the language or jargon of Hegel ; 
HegeTianize v. trails., to render Hegelian ; He*- 
gelism = Hegelianism ; He gelize v. intr., to do 
like Hegel. 

1856 Mem. F. Perthes II. xxv. 376 It Hegelized and 
Straussized too much. 1864 Webster, Hegelism. _x88x 
Nation (N. Y ; ) No. 83^. 443 Hegelism is .. essentially 
passive, receptive, feminine. 1887 Lowell Democr ., etc. 
169 When the obvious meaning of Shakespeare has been 
rewritten into_ Hegelese. 1887 A. Seth in Mind Jan. 94 
The Hegelianising of Kant maybe best illustrated from the 
section on the 4 Deduction of the Categories *. 

+ Hegemo*niac. Obs. — Hegemonic jA 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vut. (1701) 318/2 Profit is a 
part of Virtuous, as being the Hegemoniack thereof. Ibid. 
A virtuous man being the whole, in respect of his Hege- 
moniack, which is profit, is not different from profit. 

Hegemonic (hedgrmg'mk, hfg-), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. 177 epovi/tJy capable of command, leading, au- 
thoritative, fpttpoviKbv, nent. used subst., authori- 
tative principle, f. ijys\i6jv leader, chief.] 

A. adj. Ruling, supreme. 

„ Hegemcmic functions, * the functions of the highest value 
in the animal economy’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vm. (1701) 332/2 TheSupream 
or Hegemonick part of the Soul. xBoo J. Johnstone On 
Madness 1 (T.) All maniacks have a predominant idea, 
which . . is hegemonick in most of their propositions. 1893 
Huxley Evol. «$• Ethics 26 The one supreme hegemonic 
faculty.. the pure reason. 

B. sb. The ruling or supreme part, the master- 
principle. 

X678 Cudwortji Intel!. Syst. 3 In animals, the members 
are not determined by themselves, but by that which is the 
Hegemonick in everyone. 1837 Whcwell Hist. Induct. 


Sc. (1857) HI. 354 Who placed the hegemonic or master, 
principle of the soul,, in the heart. [1848 J. H, Newman 
Loss % Gain 177 Spirit, or the principle. of religious faith 
or obedience, should be the master principle, the hege. 
monicon.] 

Hegemo'nical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] =prec. 

a 1619 Fotherby A i/t earn. 1. xi. § 5 (1622) 120 The most 
Prince-like and Hegemonical part of his soule. 1678 Cud. 
worth Iniell. Syst. 850 Mind . .hath a natural impenum and 
dominion over all — it being the most hegemonical thing.. 

Hegemony (hfdge’m^hi, he’dg/moni, hr ; or 
with g hard), [ad. Gr. rpycfiovia, f. Tjyefi^v leader. 
Cf. F. higimonieF] Leadership, predominance, 
preponderance ; esp. the leadership or predominant 
authority of one state of a confederacy or union 
over the others : originally used in reference to the 
states of ancient Greece, whence transferred to the 
German states, and in other modem applications. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 29 Keeping our seiues free from 
blame in this Aegemonie or Sufferaigntie of things growing 
vpon y« earth. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 278 
Philip . . claimed for Macedon the hegemony of Greece. 
1847 Grote Greece 11. xliv. (1862) IV. 16 The headship, or 
hegemony, was in the hands of Athens. 1860 Times 5 May 
9/2 No doubt it is a glorious ambition which drives Prussia 
to assert her claim to the leadership, or as that land of pro- 
fessors phrases it, the ‘hegemony’ of the Germanic Con* 
federation. 1887 Lecky Eng. in 18 thC. VI. 41 A universal 
Republic under the guidance and hegemony of France. 

Hegge, obs. form of Hag, Hedge, 

Heggle, dial, form of Haggle. 

Hegh, ini. Variant of Heh, Hech, Heigh. 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 59 Hegh, hegh, hegh, the 
rogues, .have got away my bag 1 x8x6 Scott An tig. xxvi, 
Hegh, sirs, can this be you, Jenny? 

Hegh, he}, obs. forms of High a. 

Hegh, obs. form of Hey, Hie. 

Heght, he3t(e, he^pe, obs. forms of Height. 

Heght, he3t(e, obs. forms of Hight v. 

Heathen, obs. form of Heathen. 

II Hegira, hejira (he-dgira, err on. hjdzsi’ra). 
Also 7 hegire, hegyra, hegeira. [a. med.L. 
hegira (F. htgire, Sp. hegira, It. cgira ), ad. Arab. 

hijrah departure from one’s country and 
friends, spec, i ys^\ al hijrat the flight of Mo- 
hammed from Mecca to Medina ; f. hajara to 
separate, go away. The more correct form, directly 
from Arabic, is Hijrah.] 

1 . The flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina in 622 A.D., from which the Mohammedan 
chronological era is reckoned; hence, this era. 

The era is reckoned to begin with 16th July 622, though 
the actual date of Mohammed’s flight is now believed to 
have been nearly a month earlier. As the era is reckoned 
by lunar years of 354 and 355 days, it progresses more 
rapidly than the Christian era, founded upon the solar year. 

1590 L. Lloyd Consent of Time 709 (Stanf.) Neither the 
Arabians of their Hegyra. 1600 J. Fory tr. Leo's Africa 
11. 381 From this flight the Mahumetans fetch the originall 
1 of their Hegeira. x68x L. Addison Disc. Tanger 15 The 
last Month of the 1073 year of the Hegira. 1788 Marsden 
in Phil. Trans. LXa.VIII. 414 The era of the Mahometans, 
called by them the Hejera, or Departure. 1800 Asiatic 
Ann . Reg. 1. 121/1 These transactions occurred in the 38th 
year of the Hejira. 

2. transf. Any exodus or departure. 

X753 H. WALroLE Corr. (1837) I. 205, I perceived how far 
I was got back from the London hegira. 1850 W. Irving 
in Life <J- Lett. (1864) IV. 77, I am sorry to find my hegira 
from town caused you so much regret and uneasiness. 

Hence Hegiric, hejiric a pertaining to the 
Mohammedan era. 

182^ G. S. Faber Calendar of Prop/:. (1844) II. 296 The 
Hejiric Year 699. 

Heglar, obs. var. of Higgler. 

Hegtaper, obs. form of Hag-taper. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle, (1627) 236 The iuyee of heg- 
taper called Foxegloue, put into his eare. 

Hegumen (higi/ 7 -mgn). [ad. med.L. hegu- 
menus, a. Gr. 1 jyovpo'os chief of an abbey, abbot, 
pr. pple. of ijyeToOat to lead, command, used 
subst. Also in Greek form. Cf. F. higoitmbie 
(Littre Stiff I.).] In the Greek Ch. : The head of 
any religious community; sfec. the head of a 
monastery of the second class, corresponding to 
the abbot of a second-class convent; also, the 
second person in authority in a large monaster)’, 
corresponding to a prior in the West. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius * Voy. Atnbass. lit. (1669) 104 
(Stanf.) ^ They have Archimandrites , Kelarts, ana 
Igutneni s, who are their Abbots, Priors, and Guardians. 
1 77 2 J- G. King Gr. Ch. in Rnssia 376 The probationer 
takes up the scissars. .and delivers them . . to the hegumen. 
1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily II. v. 113 (Stanf.) Th e 
hegumenos, or prior, in full robes. 1850 N eale Eastern Ch. 

I. 887 The catechetical discourse.. is read by the Hegumen 
or EccJesiarch, the brethren standing. 

Heh (h?), int. [Cf. Fr. hi and He itilF] An 
exclamation used to express emotion, as sorrow ' 
or surprise, or to attract attention. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 41 Heh alias t thei did crie, and woo be 
the tyme_ they saide. 1710 Ramsay Ans7V. to Hamilton 
10 July iii, Ha heh ! thought 1, 1 cannnsay But I may cock 
my nose the day. 17*4 — Gentle Sheph. I. ii, Heh t lass 
how can ye he that rattle-skull? 1806 Mrs. Opie Block 
Pelisse (1846) x86, I suppose it was that very money which 
she gave.. Heh 1 was it not so, Julia? 



HEIFER., 
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HEIGHT, 


Heh, obs. form of High. He-haw, -n, var. of 
Hee-haw, Hehte, Heicht, obs. ff. Hight v.. 
Height. Heiar, -ast, obs. ff. Higher, -est. 
Heicht, var, Hicht Sc. Heid(e, Sc. ff. Head. 
Heiduc, var. Heyduck. Heie, obs; f. High, 
Hie. Heif, obs. Sc. f. Heave. 

Heifer (he'fai). Forms : a. i heahfore, hea- 
for, heahfru, 4 hayfre, (?hey£fer), 5 heyfre, 
hayfare, (havrgher), 5-6 heyghfer, 6 heighfer, 
hayfer,-farre,heyffer, heyfar, haifer, -ir, hafir, 
6-8 heyfer, 7 heifar, 6- heifer. 0. 5 hekfore, 
-fere, hekefeer, hefker, 6 beffeker, effker, 
hec(k)fare,-forde,-forthe, -furfche, hek-, heke-, 
he eke far, 7 heckfer, heiefar, 9 dial, heifker. 

7. 5 heffre, 6 heffour, effer, heifar th, -orth. 

[OE. heahfore (prob. hiahfori ), heahfru , -fre , of 
obscure etymology ; not found outside English. 

_ As to the f orm,jUahfore might perk mean 1 high-farer*, 
i.e. high-goer or high-stepper (y&re unstressed form of/are, 
fem. of fara , i.faran to fare, go). But the applicability of 
such a name is not apparent; and the form hlakfru, -fre, 
remains without satisfactory explanation. The difficulties of 
form and sense are increased by connecting, as some sug- 
gest, fare, -fnt, with OK.ftarr, OH 0 > feufr, farro bull] 

1 . A. young cow, that has not had a calf. 
a. c 900 tr. Bzda's Hist. tv. iv. (2890) 272 In Scyttisc 
genemned Inisbofinde, Jjast is ealond hwitre heahfore. cxooo 
/Elfric Lev. tit. 1 Bringe unwemme fear oJ>he heafre. cxooo 
— Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcket 120/29 Anuicula, tie l vaccula , 
heahfore. Ibid. 120/35 Altiliuni t ftet heahfore. cxooo 
Ags. Voc. Ibid. 274/20 Antile, heahfru. a 1327 in Pot. 
Songs (Camden) 239 With lowe lacede shon O? an hayfre 
hude; 1387 Trevisa Higdeu IV. 451 An hoyffer [?heyffer; 
V.rr. heyfre, heffre], .enyed a lomb [vitula agtinm f eperit ]. 
14 voc. in Wr.AV ulcket 624/14 Hayfare, iuuenca. 
C1483 Caxton Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 10/17 Flessh of 
moton or of lambe Of an hawgher or of a calfe. 1526 
Tin dale Heb. ix. i3.The asshes off an heyfer. 1548 WiU 
of y. Plume (Somerset Ho.), A biake bulloke otherwyse 
called a Hayfer. 1555 Eden Decades 4 Heyghfersand such 
other of bothe kindes. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Devi. xxi. 4 Let 
the Elders of that citie bring the heifer vnto a stonie valley. 
1577 B. Googe Hcresbach's Husb. 111. (1586) 131 b, Oxen, 
Kune, and Hayfarres. 1587 Harrison England in. i. (1878) 
11. 2 For the steer e and heighfer. 1697 Drydf.n Virg. Georg. 
iv. 781 Four fair Heifars yet in Yoke untry'd. 1767 A. 
Young Farmer's Lett. People 232 Two steers, or heifers, 
may be kept and fatted in the place of one co>v. 1863 P. 
Barry Dockyard Econ. 121 The Greek philosophers sat on 
their stools chewing the facts in much the ’same fashion as 
heifers chevy their grass. 

1407 in Kennett Par. Antiq. (1818) II. 2x2 He dehili 
vitulo cujusdam hekfore vendito. c 1425 Found. St. Bartholo- 
mew's (E. E, T. S.) 41 A yonge hefker alone leuyng, Lay yn 
thryssheholde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekfere, beeste 
. .juvenca. 1510 Will of Parker (Somerset Ho.), Yong mete 
callid Heffekers. 15*9 Acc. Metyngham Coll. (B. M. Add, 
MS. 27404!, For xx kien and for xx heckforthes. 1570 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 156 One blacke heckforde of two yeares 
age. 1570 Levins Manip. 20/1 Heckfare, bucula. 1572 
Will of R. Gibson (Somerset Ho.), To Mary Pye, oneheck- 
furthe. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, exx, Take a young 
Hekfar from the droue. 1606 in Maddison Line. Wills 
Ser. 11. 23 To my sister Harrington one heckfer. a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Heifker. ; a heifer. ’Jfus is the 
pronunciation of the word, whatever may be its orthography. 

y. 1387 Heffre (see in a].' 1525 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 

210 A heffour in calf. 155* Huloet s.v. Yonge, Yonge cowe 
or heffarth, iunix. 

b. To plough with ones . heifer : derived from 
the story of Samson (Judgesxiv. 18). 

156a Bible (Genev.) fudg. xiv. 18 If ye had not plowed 
with my heiffer, ye had not founde out my ridle. 1655 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers, (Camden 1 II. 172 If he doe not, wee 
will plough with' his heifer as well as with others. 1663 J. 
Spencer Prodigies (1665) 15 Some few which had their own 
heifer to plough withal. 1677 Gilpin Demonol . (1867) 63. 
C. fig. Wife. 

■ 1609 B. Jonson St’l. Worn. 11. v, Her, whom I shall choose 
for my heiefar. 

2 . Comb. ,as heifer calf pearling; + heifer-bud, 
a weaned she-calf of the first year. 

1507 Will of Waller (Somerset Ho.), Juvencas voc. heffer- 
buddes. 1865 H. H. Dixon Field <5- Fern vii. 133 Deacon 
Milne bought the heifer yearling. Ibid. 140 The brothers 
only sell a few heifer calves. 

Hence Heiferbood, the state or age of a heifer. 
1886 A ll Year Round 14 Aug. 36 The cows never get a run 
after they have once grown out of heirerhood. 

Heigh (h?, h?;, hit. (si.). [Cf. also He ini. 1, 
Hech, Hegii, Heh, Hey.] An exclamation used 
as a call of encouragement, 

*599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. It. i, They'll leap 
from one thing to another, heigh t dance and do tricks in 
their discourse. i6xo Shaks. Temp. I. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, 
cheerely, cheerely my harts. x6ix — IVint. T. iv. iii. 2 
When Daffodils begin to peere, With heigh the Doxy ouer 
the dale. 1750 Wesley IVks. (1872) IX. 75 Now, heigh for 
the Romans ! 1871 J. Miller Songs Italy (1878) 1 16 Heigh 
boot and heigh horse, and away with a will. 

b. As an expression of inquiry : cf. eh ? 

1848 Thackeray Van . Fair (1878) II. xvi. 173 Heigh ha? 
Run him through the body. Marry somebody else, hay? 

B. sb. Used as a name for the exclamation. 

Baret Alv. H 369 An ’Heigh, or shrill sound, 
extentus sonns. X575 Laneham Let. (1871) 61 What, - with 
my Spanish sosnires, my French heighes. 1595 Enq. Tripe- 
'tt'j/e(i88i) 146^ shall he run vp and downe the town, with 
friskes, and heighs, and fillops, and trickes. 

Heigh, obs. form of Hay*, Hie v.. High a. 
Heighday, -go-mad, -pass, -presto, etc.: 
see Hey*-, 


1 


Heighfer, obs. form of Heifer.. 

Heigh-ho (he 1 ‘ho), int. (sb., v.). Forms : 6 
heyhow, -hough, heihow, heigh hoe, heigh- 
how, 7 hey ho, heyho,hai-ho, 6- heigh ho, 7- 
heigho, heigh*ho. [f. Heigh, Hey int. + Ho.j 
An exclamation usually expressing yawning, 
sighing, languor, weariness, disappointment. 

a 1553 Udall Royster D.n. i. (Arb.) 33 Ah for these long 
nights, heyhow, when will it be day? X590 Shaks. Mids. 
N. iv. i. 209 Hey ho, Peter Quince? 1599 — Much Ado n. 
*■ 333> I may sit in a corner and cry, heigh ho for a husband. 
1609 Butter Alan in Moon in Brit. Bibl. (18x2) II. 89 
Heigh-ho how he sigheth, and beateth his brest. 1633 
Massinger Guardian v. ii, We’ll talk of that anon. — Heigh 
ho! (Falls asleep.) 1776 Maiden Aunt III. 151 Heigh, 
ho l — Be merciful on that trying occasion. i8ox Mar. 
Edgeworth Angelitia ii. (1832) 22 Heigh-ho 1 must I sleep 
again without seeing my Araminta ? 2842 Miall in Ncnconf. 
II. 832 Heigho 1 This is a world of ups and downs, 1871 W. 
H. Beever Daily Life Farm 40 Heigh-ho ! this dreary day ! 

B. sb. An utterance of heigh-ho /; a loud or 
audible sigh. 

?cx6oo Distracted Etup. iii. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 208 
Dreames sonnetts to the tune of syghes and heyhos. a 16x6 
Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca 1. ii, Ayme’s 1 and hearty hey hoes ! 
Are sallads fit for soldiers. 1795 FateofSedlcy I..149, 1 bid 
her farewell as a lover, and left her with a low bow and 
an heigho. 

C. v. To utter heigh-ho /, to sigh audibly. 

1824 Galt Rothelan III. 241 She began to sob, and 
wipe her dry eyes, and heighho. 1852 M. W. Savage R. 
Aledlicott I. 11 It was just the sort of house which youthful 
couples . . heigh-ho’d for as they, passed. 1868 Atkinson 
Clevelcuid Gloss., H eigh hcav , to yawn, as when weary. 
Heijre, variant of Haire, Obs. 

Height (halt), Eighth (hai]>), si. Forms : 
a. . I hiehpo, h£hpu, hcahpu, hyh "5 ; 3-4 he^po, 
3-5 hei3pe, 4-5 he^the, hey3th(e, (5 hekpe, 
hoyeth, both, 5-6 heygth, heyth(e), 6-9 
lieighth, (6 heyghth, heighthe, hyghth,hyethe, 
6-7 heith, 6-8 heigth, 9 Glouc. dial, bocth) ; 
also 3-4 hihpe, Irijpe, 7-9 hlghth (9 TV. Sam. 
dial. ’uyth). p. 4-5 he3t(e, Feiglit(e, (hoyt), 
Sc. heyoht; 4-5 heght, lieyjte, heyhte, (Sc. 
hecht) ; 4-6 heyght, Sc. hoicht, 5 licghto, 
heihte, heyjte, heyghte, 4- height (5-6 
heighte, heyght) ; also 3-5 hijt, (4-5 -te), 3-9 
hight, (4 hiht, hithte, hit, 4-3 hyjt(e, 4-6 Sc. 
hycht, 4-7 Sc. hicht, 5 highte, hyghte, 5-6 
hyght). [OE. hiehpo (also later heahpit) — OLG. 
Vidhitha (MDu. hogede, hochle, hoochlt, Du. hoogle, 
M LG. hogede, LG. h'dgte), OHG. kohida (MHG. 
hoehede), Goth', hauhipa, f. hanh- lliGU + abstr. 
ending -ipa : see -th. From the 13th c. the final 
-th after -9, -gh varied with t (cf. drought, drouth). 
In ME. the forms in -t were predominant in the 
north, and since 1500 have increasingly prevailed 
in the literary language ; though hei%hth, hightk 
were abundant in southern writers till the i8thc., 
and ,are still affected by some. The stem-vowel 
has generally been e, ey, ei, though forms in i 
occur from 13th c., esp. in northern writers, hicht 
being the typical Sc. form from 1 4th c. ; in Eng. 
/tight is found from 15th c., and was very common 
ih 16th and 17th. c. ; highth was also very common 
in 17th c. and was the form used by Milton. The 
hei- forms come lineally down from OE. (Anglian 
hlhpo ) ; the hi- forms are due in the main to later 
assimilation to High. Current usage is a com- 
promise, retaining the spelling height (which has 
been by far the most frequent written form since 
1500), with the pronunciation of hight l\ 

I. The quality of being high. 

1 . Distance or measurement from the base up- 
wards ; altitude ; . stature (of the human body) ; 
the elevation of an object above the ground or any 
recognized level (e.g. the sea). • 

a. c *290 S. Eng. Leg. I. '266/190 Fram j>ceor)>eheo was op 
i-houe be hei3be of fet breo. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. 
xvii. xviit. (1495) 613 A shrub that neuer growylh passynge 
the heycth and quantyte of two cubytes. CX511 ist Eng. 
Bk. A trier. (Arb.) Introd. 33/2 This people hen .xx. Cubettes 
of heythe. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 77 The same 
Trees were.. in heighth from the foote to the toppe .xxxiiiu 
foote of assise. * 1570 Dee Math. Pref. , Poure in water, 
handsomly, to the heith of your shorter line. 1673 Ray 
Joum. Low C. 76 Stakes or Poles of about a mans highth. 
1756 Burke Subl. < 5 - B. it. x. The Medium betwixt an exces- 
sive length or heighth and a short or broken quantity. 2809 
Roland Fencing 22 It depends on the person's heighth. 
2890 Glouc. Gloss., Hectk, height. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14x9 Of a nellen heght b^i ware. Ibid. 
1677 (Gott.) Fiftene.[elneJ on. .heit. 1382 Wyclif6<7x. xi.4 
A citee and a towr, whos hei^t [1388 h^nesse] fulli ateyne 
vnto heuene. <11400-50 Alexander p. 282 All J>e housez of 
bat Cyte were of one hight. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 
269, 1 know she is about my height. _ 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 108 So the same Cylinder of 29 inches is raised by a 
Column of the height of the whole Atmosphzere itself. x868 
Lockyf.r Elern. Astron. ix. (1879) 3 2 3 Th e average height , 
of the tide round the islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans is about 3$ feet. 

b. Jig. (Often in reference to Eph. iii. 18.) 

15x8 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 220 b, What is the 
length, the brede, the heyght Sc depnes of y* crosse of ; 


Chryst. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 413 To attaine The highth 
and depth of thy Eternal wayes. 167a Kr. Patrick Dev. 
Cltr. (1676) 258 0 the heighth, the depth, the breadth of thy 
love in Christ Jesus. 1850 Hare Mission Comf. Pref. 9 
The progressive unfolding of the truth, in Us world-em- 
bracing highth and depth and breadth and fulness. 

2. The quality of being comparatively high; 
great or considerable altitude or elevation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1380 (Gtitt.) Cedir (es] a tre of hit [ v.rr. 
heght, he^t], widuten make. 2553 Eden Treat. Newc I ttd. 
(Arb.) 22 The sea in certaine chanels is of such heigth and 
depth, that no anker may come to the bottome therof. 1563 
\V. Fulke Meteors (1640) 1 Those bodies . . named of their 
height Meteors. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 107 But the 
height did not so amate us, as the danger of descending. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (179a) III. 39 
'I he height and the tumult of those tides of Cook's great 
River. 

3. The elevation of a heavenly body, the pole, 
etc., above the horizon ; = Altitude 5 . 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop,. it. (Arb.) 165 The suble. 
uation or height of the pole in that region. 1559 \V. 
Cunningham Costnogr. Glasse 89 A Table of the sonnes 
height, for every degree of the signes in the Zodiake. 1726 
tr. Gregory’s Astron. 1. 352 From the Altitudes and Azimuths 
observed, and the Height of the Pole. 

1*4. The diameter of a bullet ; the bore of a gun. 
1588 E. York Ord. Marshall in S tow's Surzr. (1754) II. v. 
xxxi. 570/1 Some men . . brought hither the name of the 
Height of the Bullet for the Piece. 1590 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc. Weapons 18 b, Bullets for the field being smaller and 
lower.. than the heighths of the peeces by a bore. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's blag. v. 49 How by knowing the weight 
of one Bullet, to find the weight of another Bullet, the height 
being given. 1678 Vmu-us (ed. 4), Caliber , in Gunnery the 
height of the bore in any peice of Ordnance. 

1 5. Geog. = Latitude. Obs. 

(Cf. the expression high latitude .) 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. U. vi. 35 Cituated 
betweene the lies of Samos and Lesbos, about the height of 
Erithase. 2604 E.G. tr. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 16 The 
ignorant suppose this Crosse to be the southerne Pole, for 
that they see the Navigators take their heigth thereby. 
1622 Peacham Compi. Gent. 208 Spain lyeth..in the same 
height and parallel with the Azores Islands. 2694 Acc. Sev. 
Late Voy. Introd. (1711) 6 They sailed, .until they came to 
the height of 15 degrees of South Latitude. 

fb. More generally: Position (at sea) in the 
parallel of, alongside of, and, hence, u^some place. 
(F. a la hauteur de.) Obs. 

1604 E. G. tr. D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies 58 Vasco de Gama, 
who. in the heigth of Mosambique, met with certaine 
Mariners. 1673 Rond. Gaz. No. 751/4 Growing extreamly 
leaky at the height of the Isle of Wight, they were forced 
yesterday to run her on shoar. 2712 Ibid. No. 4911/2 Six. . 
Men of War are cruising off the Hight of Lisbon. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. Ixxxvl. 403 The 20th we reached 
the height of Gotland. 

+0. High pitch (of the voice or of a musical note). 
1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 3 Shewing the heigth and 
lownes of euery note. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. V. 24 
Such is his Voice.. in sweetness and in height. 

+ 7. Exalted rank, estate, or degree. Obs . 

2375 Barbour Bruce 1. 608 God of mycht Presenvyt him 
till nyer hycht. a 2400*50 A lexander 3584 To put away 
oure pouerte & pas to 3oure hi3tes. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. 
xxxii, Exceeded by the hight of happier men. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. ii. (1700) 46 To be next to God, seems to be the 
utmost helgtn, to which even the Diabolical Pride could 
aspire, a 2718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 160 Such by crying 
down all Heighth, raise themselves up higher than ever. 

8 . High degree of any quality. Obs. or arch. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 276 Suffered to seeth gently and 

leisurely to the height or consistence of honey. 2629 Dave- 
nan TAlboyine in. Kiv, It works with hight, like new Mighty 
wine I as if'twould split the Caske. 2659 Stanley Hist. 
Philos . III. nr. 22 Heighth of ambition causeth many men to 
go astray. x6<5z Cokaine Ovid v. ii, lam Become enamour’d 
on her to that height, That I must marry her or I shall diel 
2762 Gentl. Mag. 142 To such a heighth is licentiousness 
risen. 2770 Gilpin Wye( 1789)84 A gentleman., raised these 
mines to their greatest height. 2823 J. Badcock Dont. 
Arnusem. 138 The fusion is to be raised to the tempering 
height. 

9. Haughtiness ; hauteur. Orig. Sc. Obs. Also 
sometimes in good sense : Loftiness of mind, mag- 
nanimity. arch. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 965 For my hicht I am hurt, and 
harmit in haist. 1533 Bellenden Livy ill. (1822) 255 Thay 
war instruckit with sa prideful counsel, that thay couth nocht 
dissimiil thare hicht. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. vm. 63 This man .. of hicht and pryde contemned al 
creature. 2650 Cromwell Let. 2 Apr. in Carlyle Let. exxx, 

A very resolute answer, and full of height. 2653 Dorothy 
Osborne Lett. vii. tx888) 50 The worst of my faults was a 
height . . that was . . the humour of my family. 2662 Stil- 
lingfl. Orig. Sacr. D_ed. 4 If there be any such thing in 
the World as a true height and magnanimity of spirit. 1820 
Lamb Elia Ser. I. Christ’s Hosp. 35 Yrs.Ago, With something 
of the old Roman height about him. 

II. Semi-concrete senses. 

10. A high point or position. 

2563 W. Fulke Meteors (i6<o> 33b, It .. negligently 
lettetn them fall from a great height. 16^7 Milton P-fy 
1. q2 Into what Pit thou seest From what highi tn fai n. 
2697 Drydf.n Virg. Georg. m.434 They take their Fi g 
Thro’ Plains, and mount the Hills unequal heigh . 39 

G. Bird Nat. Philos. 7 S A mass of 
a given height. 1849 Hare Par. Serm - hichth^ 

from strength to strength, from highth, to a high S ' 
2803 Booktitan June 85/2 There .are critics wbor«ch clas^, a I 
heights and metaphysical depths which m it 

11. The highest part of anything; the lop, sugmHt. 

- — *C*dmon'iCon£isyzx Heoldon englas forS heof. 
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HEIGHTENING. 


com til to the hei^the [1382 hee}] therof. ^ c 1440 Prom/. 
Para. 233/2 Heythe (Y. heyght, Pynson heighte), . . culvien , 
cacuwejt , sublimitas , , summitas. 1517 Torkington Pilgr. 
(1684) 30 We went vnto the hyethe and tope of thys.. 
Mounte. 1548 Hall Citron Hen. V, 65 b, On the top and 
heigth of the same was set a great Egle of golde. 1667 
•Milton P. L. n. 190 He from heav’ns highth All these our 
motions vain, sees and derides, 

/?. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints \ Jacobus minor 367 And 
stabliste hym one Pe maste heycht Of be tempil. 1486 
Surtees Misc. (18S8) 55 On the hight of Ouse brigge. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon cxxxi. 483 And so came to the heyght 
of the mountayne, a 1649 Drumm, of Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 15 Phoebus mounting the meridian’s hight, 1712-14 
Pope Rape Lock v. 53 Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce’s 
height Clapp’d his glad wings, and sate to view the fight. 
1788 Cowper On A Mrs. Montague's Feather-hangings 35 
hike sunbeams on the golden height Of some tall temple 
playing bright 

Jig. 3667 Milton P. L. ix. 510 Her who bore Scipio the 
highth of Rome. 

12. The highest point, the utmost degree (of some- 
thing immaterial) ; extremity; summit; zenith. 

a. a 1050 Liber Scintitt. i. (1889) 4 soSes ^ebedes ys 
hyhtS soft re lufe. C1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 61 He that 
wyll come to the heyth of contemplacion. .euermore he 
must areyse his herte vpwarde. x6xx B. Jonson Catiline 
111. iv, The heighth of wickednesse. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 
370 Now was the heighth of the Easterly Monsoon. 1704 
in B, Church Hist. Philip's Weir (1867) II. 164 Carrying the 
Remainder into Captivity in the heighth of Winter. 17x4 
Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks ; 1755 II. I. 2x0 Those who 
professed the heighth of what is called the church principle. 
1726 Leoni tr. Alberti's Archil. Pref. 8 The heigth of Beauty. 

/3. 137s Barbour Bruce ix. 508 In»to the takyn that he 
was set In to the hicht of cheuelry. c 1475 Rauf Coil- 
Scar 496 Quhill half the haill day may tne hicht haue. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 66 God .. grant 
your 'Majestic the height of felicity. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
I. 4x4 The height of the Storm is commonly over when 
the Corpus Sant is seen aloft. 1718 Freethinker No. 70 r 3 
Ceasing to be the Height of Folly, it became the Height of 
Wickedness. 176 6 Fordycf. Semi . Vug. IVom. (1767) I. ii. 
48 A young lack* dressed up to the height of the present 
fashion. 1841 Macaulay ZeL to Napier in Trevelyan Life 
(18761 II. ix. 130 He was in the height of his popularity. 

III. Concrete senses. Something that is high. 
*1*13. The regions above ; the heavens. Obs . 

a 900 Cynewulf Elene 3087 Faeder mlmihtig, wereda 
wealdenS. .halis of hiehSo. a 1000 Guthlac 796 in Exeter 
Bk., On eor&xn ecan lifes haines in heahbu. a 1000 Christ 
414 ibid., pe in heahpum sie a butan ende ece herenis. 
a 1050 Liber Scintill. Ivin. (1889) 180 pxnne hyh5 [ceisitudo] 
heofenlic by3 openud. a 1400 Prymer (1891) 23 Wonderful 
is the lord in heygthis. 153s Covkrdale Ecclus. xliii. 1 
The glory of the heyth, is the fayre and cleare firmament. 
*553 Gau Rich/ Vay 48 He is passit wp to the heicht and 
led the presoners with hime. 16x5 Bedwell Mohatti. Imp. 
1. § 29 So is God in the height, and in the earth, by Christ 
• his word. 

14. A high or lofty rising ground ; an eminence. 
*375 Barbour Bruce x. 52 Thai had . . The hicht abovyn 
thair fayis tane. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 781 Syn lychtyt 
for to gang Towart a hicht, and led thar^hors a quhill. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xii. 13 b, Caused 
upon a height, .towardes the West, a great castle too be 
builded. 1615 W. Lawson Orch. Gard. (1626) 5 The 
wind will blow fatnesse from the heights to the hollowes, 
1727 Swift Gulliver in. i, I stood upon a height about two 
hundred yards from the shore. X804 W. Tennant Ittd. 
Rccreat . (ed. 2) II. 390 The country was . . diversified with 
heights and swells. 1887 C. Ransome Short Hist. Eng. ynu 
ii. 349 When morning broke, Montcalm .. saw the British 
drawn up on the Heights of Abraham close to Quebec. 

+ b. = Eminence 2 a. 

c 1400 Lanfranc' s. Cirurg. 150 pe ligament of he \>rote Is 
clepid emanenceetyir pehei^be [/I/.S - . B. hekpe] ofJ>e epiglote. 
♦15. Her. (See quot.) 

1847 Gloss. Heraldry 134 A plume of feathers strictly 
consists of three .. If there be more rows than one they are 
termed heights. 

IV, Phrases. 

16. At (. .) height. At the Height (arch.), + At 
height (obs.) : at the highest point or degree. (Cf. 
12 .) Now usually at its height. 

*37 S Barbour Bruce xm. 713 Kyng robert now wes weill 
at hycht. 1594 Shaks._ Rich. Ill , 1. iii. 41, I feare our 
happinesse is at the height. 1684 K. H. School Recreat. 
2 Golden Rain, or Streams of Fire, that will when at 
eight, descend in the Air like Rain. X709 Mrs. D. Manley 
Secret Mem. (1736) III. xr)9 Luxury reigns at the height. 
1839 Marryat Phan/. Ship x, The gale was. .at its height. 
3849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 397 Her military glory 
was at the height. 

+ 17. In (. .) height. Obs. 

a. In height : on high, aloft. 

cl 1340 HAMrOLE Psalter \\\. 8 And for that in heght [m 
a it urn] agayn ga. 1617 Moryson I tin. m. 109 Plants Elme 
Trees ..and likewise plants Vines, which shoote up in 
height upon the bodies of those trees. 

b. In (Sc. into) height', aloud; openly; in .an 
open or evident manner. 

X375 Barbour Bruce v. 487 Him thoucht nocht speidfull for 
to fair Till assale hym into the hicht. _ ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , 
Machor 1425 Lof god in hicht, & blissis hyme with all 2our 
mycht. J a 1500 Chester PL (E..E. T. S.) 243/350 Why i say 
this.. I shall tell you sone in height. 

C. In the height : in the highest degree. 

3599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 303 Is a not approued in the 
height a villaine 1 

d. In height , in the (jits, etc.) height— 16 . 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- CL nt. x. 21 Anthony .. Leauing the 
Fight in heighth, flyes after her. zC6z Stillincfl. Odg. 
Sacr . 1. iv. | ix When Learning was in its height in Greece. 
17*2 De Foe Plague (1884) 2x9, I must.. speak of the 
Plague as in its height. 


1 18. On or upon height. Obs. 

a. On high, aloft (of position or direction). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13620 ‘Blisce him', b^i said, ,‘b a t wons 
on hight*. 3340-70 Alex. $ Dind. 123 pe tres. .spronngen 
on hisbe. c 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 37 Amang thay Montanis on 
hicht. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 428 To Tyburne, where they 
hange on hygbt. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 90 The 
crosse. .beyng lifte vp on height. 

b. Aloud. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg , Saints , Peims 249 He sad on hicht, bat all 
myent heyre : ‘ pece be till 30W c X386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 
926 He..spak tnise same wordes alon highte. c 1460 Otter- 
bourne 34 in Percy's Reliq The Skottes they cryde on 
hygbt. 1596 Stensf.r F . Q. vi. vi. 24 And with reprochfull 
words him thus bespake on hight. 

+ 19. To the height. To the highest or utmost 
degree ; to the extremity ; to the utmost. Obs. 

[137$ Barbour Bruce v. 183 Syne he drew him to the 
hicht, To stynt bettir his fais mycht.] 1606 Shaks. 7V. 
Cr. v. i. 3 Let vs Feast him to the hight. 1613 — Hen. 
VIII, 1. ii. 214 By day and night Hee's. Traylor to th' 
height. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 136 It is his interest . . 
to improve his ground to the height.^ 3765 T. Hutchinson 
Hist. Mass. I. 57 Carrying antinomianism to the heighth. 
1798 W. Clubbe Omnium 1x4 His Colonel .. Goes to the 
Se rjea nt, praises to the height. 

V. 20. Comb., as height-growth , -increaser ; 
height-board, +(fl)? = height-rule ; (£) 'a stair- 
builders’ gage for the risers and treads of a stair- 
way’ (Cent. Did.) ; + height-rule, a rule for 
measuring the bores of guns. 

1672 T. Venn Afilit. Disci // . nr. 1. xxi. 51 Furnished with all 
necessary things for his Artillery, .viz. ..Rammers, Spunges, 
Worms, 7’ampions, height-board. Auger-bit fete.]. 1692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11. iii. 92 A Gunner’s 
Height-Rule of Wood, or Brass. 2889 Nature is Dec. 122 
Different species have a different mode of height-growth . . 
Scotch pine and beech.. make the principal height-growth 
during the first period of their life. 

+ Height, hight, a. Sc. and north, dial. Obs. 
Forms : 4-6 heycht, 4-7 hecht, 5-6 hight, 6 
heicht, hicht, hycht. [app. a variant form of 
heich High.] =High: in various senses. 

*375 Barbour Bruce ni. 707 Sum [schippys] wald slyd fra 
heycht to law, 01375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Jacobus 360 Hyr 
palace, hecht Sc square, c 1460 Terwneley Myst. (Surtees) 
158 A floure, that shalle spryng up fulle hight. 1504 Bury 
Wiits (Camden) 95 To the hyght aughter .. xxr. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus m. 291 The words scharp quhilk scho 
thocht al to hicht. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 
x66 He is heydhtar then the heavins. x6io Holland Cam- 
den's Brit. 1. 155 The Scots are divided into Hecbtlandmen 
and Lawlandmen. 

Hence + Heightly, heichtlie adv., highly. 
a 1575 Ditim. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 265 Quhairat the lord 
Seytoun wes Jieichtlie movit. 

Height, v. Obs. or arch . Forms : a. 5-6 
heyghte, 6-9 Sc. hicht, 7 - height. 0 . 6 hayth(e, 
heyth, 7 heighth, 9 arch, highth. [f. Height jA] 

1. trans. To make high, heighten ; to raise aloft 
or on high. arch. 

15x5 Barclay Egloges 11. (X570) A vj b/2 Strengthing our 
bankes and heyghting them agayne, Which were abated 
with floudes or great xayne. 1530 Palscr. 577/1 I hay the, 
1 lyfte on heythe, je haulce . . Hayth this tester a lytell, 
haulcez « del vng pen. 1890 L. Lewis Prov. Gennad. 84 
A mightier yet Liveth for us and thee — far hightbed above. 

2. To raise in amount, degree, quality, or condi- 
tion ; to increase, augment; to elevate, exalt, arch . 

1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 100 Their farmes are heythed so 
sore That they are brought vnto beggery. 1572 Sa/ir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiii. 245 hicht yair maills ; yair pleuchs ae 
dowbil on yame. 1622 Peacham Compl Gent. ii. 18 Heighth- 
ing with skill his Image to the life. 1719 Wodrozv Corr. 
(1843)^ II. 439, 1 am determined, if I get five hundred, sub- 
scriptions, not to. height the price, for all this addition. 
1786 Harz'cst Rig in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems 
(1S62) 60 Weel may the shearers now . pretend To. height 
their fee ! 1825-80 Jamieson s.v., Provisions are said to be 
hichted, when the price is raised. 

+ 3. To bring or come Jo its height. Obs. rare. 
1648 Huntingof Fox 14 When, .that rebellion {wasjripned, 
and heighted a while with successe. 

TJ Erroneously for Hight vA y to adorn, confused 
,with this verb. 

1495. Wynkyn de Worde’s ed. Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. 
v. Ixvi. 183 Heeres..ben made to heyghte [MS. Bodl. hi3te] 
the hede. 1861-2 ed. T. Adams' Wks. I. 400 When we are 
heighted [ed. 1630 highted] with his righteousness, and 
shining with his jewels. —Ibid. 1. 421. 

Hence Heighting vbl. sb., heightening, increase. 

X494 Fais van Chrcnt. vi. clvi. 145 It stondith at no sertente 
for heyghtyng and lowyng of theyr coynes. 

Heiglited (hoi -ted), a. [f. Height sb. + -ed-.] 
Having a (certain) height ; as moderately heighted, 
of a moderate height. 

1892 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 428 The range of moderately 
heighted, delicately varied Carnarvonshire mountains. 

Heighten (hsi-t’n), v. Forms: a. 6 heythen, 
7 highthen, heighthen, 7 -S heigthen. /L 6-8 
Lighten, 6 - heighten, [f. Height sb. + -en 5 ; 
or perh. extended form of Height v. : see.-£N 5.] 

1. irons. To give or add height to ; to make high 
or higher ; to elevate. 

*53 ° Palscr. 582/2 This balke is heythened two foote. 
*577 B. Goocc // err slack's Hush: I. (1586) 42 They may 
hftyghten it, or let it doivne as they list. 1617 Morvson 
Jim. 11. 169 The ditches .. should bee deepned, and the 
trenches highthned. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mus. vi. 119 
The Buskin and Masque., the first hightened the Stature, 
as the second inlarged the Visage. 1871 Freeman Norm. 


Conq. IV, xviii. 125 That church .. had been simply 
repaired and heightened. 

2. To render high or higher in amount or degree ; 
to increase, raise, augment, intensify. 

*523 FiTZHERB..5?/nf. Pro!., That.. the owners therof do 
nat heyghten their rentes of their tenauntes. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War tv. vu. (1647) *80 Men heightened their looking 
for great matters from him. 1643 Denham Cooper's Ii. 48 
In whose face Sate Meekness, heightned with , Majes.tict 
Grace. 1750 Johnson Rambler T&o. 1 r 14 It heightens 
his alacrity to think in how many places he shall hear what 
he is now writing. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. ix. (1S69) 1. 
103 It would be necessary to heighten the price. 1853 Sover 
Pan/roph. 93 The leaves of wormwood are used in salad to 
..heighten the flavour. 1876 Tait Rre. Adv. Phys.Sc. vi. 
(ed. 2) 135 The boiling point of water is heightened by 
pressure. 

b. To, augment in description, 

1731 Swirr Ansiv. Simile Wks. 1755 IV. 223 Your poel.5, 
Chloe's beauty hightning, Compare her radiant eyes to 
lightning. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. vi. 526 A story, 
somewhat heightened in details. 

3. spec. To render (a colour) more luminous: the 
opposite of to deepen. Also sometimes, to render 
more intense ; to deepen. 

1622 Peacham Compl. Gent, cxiii. (1634) 127 To heighten 
or deepen (the shadows] as your body appeareth neerer or 
farther. 1665 R.^ Hooke Microgr. 60 The Red is diluted .. 
and the Blue heightned. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 
129 A pink color.. is heightened to a crimson. X799 G. 
Smith Laboratory^ 1 . 382 Shade them with deep ochre, and 
heighten them with masticot and white % 1854 Fairholt 
Did. Terms Art s.v., To heighten a tint is to make it 
lighter and more prominent, by means of touches of light 
opaque colour, placed upon it. 

■\ 4. To exalt in feeling or condition ; to elate, 
excite. Obs. 

1604 Twelve Patriarchs 83 The single-hearted man .. de- 
sireth not shift of apparel, nor heightneth himself longtime. 
3607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 22, , I rais’d him. .who being so 
heighten’d, He watered his new Plants with dewes of 
Flattery, a 1656 Ussher Ann. (X658) 757 Being heightened 
with this victory he entred the pallnce. 1667 Milton/*. L. 
ix. 793 Satiate at length, And hight’nd as with Wine. 1676 
Marvell Mr. Sutirke 71 The people of God did glory and 
heighten it self in the doing of good things. 1692 O. Walker 
Hist. Illustr. 236 They, .made CaracalTa Augustus.. which 
so heightned him, that he continually sought to kill his 
Father. 

5. intr. To become high or higher; to increase 
in height ; to rise. Now rare. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 32 The Balme tree.. heightneth 
neuer aboue two cubites. 1659 D. Pell ImPr. Sea 507 The 
flood hath heightned and carried you off clear. 183a 
J. H. N ewman Lett. (1891) 1. 208 As we rode up the carriage- 
way, the Rock seemed to heighten marvellously, 
b. To rise in amount or degree. 

1803 [see Heightening PPL a.}, i860 Pusey Min. Pro fh. 
238 Obadiah’s description heightens as it goes on. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xi. 9 The public anxiety 
heightened at every stage of the disorder. 
Heightened (hsi-t’nd),///. a. [f.prec. +- -ED I.] 
Raised, elevated, exalted ; elated ; increased, aug- 
mented ; intensified. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. § 67 Without mentioning 
any particular ground for his so heightened Displeasure. 
1701 J. Woodward Relig. Soc. iv. 84 Numerous and 
heightened enormities., ax 732 T. Boston Crook in Lot 
(1805) 80 A humbled spirit is better than a heightened con- 
dition. 1872 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma {1876) 38 Holiness 
is but a heightened righteousness, 
b. Her. (See quot.) 

1873 Boutell & Aveling Heraldry 159 Heightened 
having a decorative accessory or another charge placed 
above or higher in the field. 

Heightener (bai-t'nsr). [f. as prec. + -er i.J 
One who or that which heightens or intensifies. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 121 This disappoint- 
ment is a just heightner of his griefe. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
S/uiks. Char. in. 65 A heightener of his dramatic and 
poetical effects. 

Heightening (hnrt’nitj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing 1.] The action of the verb Heighten. 

1. Raising, elevation. 

1598-9 in Willis & Clark Cautbndge (1886) II. 4S6 For 
the hightning of the create Tower. 3631 .Weever Anc. 
Fun. Mon. 428 The heightening of the ground for garden 
plots, a 1683 Oldham Poems { 1697) 39 (Jod.) You'r low And 
nmst some height'ning on the place bestow. 

2. traiisf. and Jig. Augmentation, increase, inten* 
sification ; exaggeration. Also with <z and //.: An 
instance of this; sometimes, a means of augmenting. 

zSzp Dekker Loud, foil! ft Wks. 1873 IV. 110 The Dutch- 
mans thunder, and the Spaniards lightning, To whom the 
sulphures breath giues heate and heightning. 165 8 Whole 
Duty Man iii. § 5 (1673) 28 A great heightning of the Sin. 
*75 * Mrs. Lennox Fern. Quix. 1. i. These native charms 
were improved with all the heightenings of art. 1818 Haz- 
pnr Eng. Poets i. (1870) 4 Without the heightenings of the 
imagination. 

b. spec, in Art : see Heighten v. 3 . With a 
.and pi. : An instance of this ; cover, the colouring 
which produces the heightened effect. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. iv. (R.), Had he performed his 
heightenings with more tendernesse, and come sweetly on 

with the extremities of his hatchings. 3700 Pepys in 

(1800) 6 Sept. 200/3 To . . embellish y* same with its just 
Heighteningsand Shadowings. 1855 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. 
Ages iv. x6i A few heightenings of white and gold. 

Heightening, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING -.J 
That heightens (trews, and intr.) : see Heighten v. 

1768 Beattie Minstr. 11. xl, To joy each heightening 
charm it can impart. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus ii. (*83*1 
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HEILD. 


HEIR, 


is The palatine observed the heightening animation of his 
features. 

Heighth, heijpe, heigth, obs. ff. Height. 

Heih, Heil, obs. forms of High a., Heel. 

Heil(e, obs. f. Hail a. and v." ; Sc. var. Heal. 

tHeild, v. Sc. Obs. Also 6 held. [Var. ofHELE 
v.-, due to phonetic reduction of -hi to -Hoi. Heel 
v.-), and consequent writing of -Id for original -/.] 

1 . trails. To cover ; to shield, protect ; to hide. 

1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemett 14, I was heildit with 

hawthorns, and with heynd leveis. 1513 Douglas /. Eneis 
iv. v. 140 His schulderis heildit with new fallin snaw. Ibid. 
x. xiii. 102 Thai cast dartis thikfald thar lord to held. 1550 
Lyndesay So. Mel. 378 Ane quaif of gold, to heild his hair. 

2 . intr. for rejl. To take shelter, 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 598 Ane passage wes that 
tyme quhair he micht heild. 

Hence f Heilding (heildyne), vbl. sb., covering. 

x*J.. Barbour's Bruce xvn. 598 Stalwart heildyne aboyne 
it baid. 

Heild : see Heal, Hele, Hield, Hold. 

Heilding, variant of Hilding, Obs. 

Heildom. nonct-wd. [Pseudo-archaic, formed 
by Scott from heal, Hale a. + -Dost.] Health. 

a *Bo6 Scorr Contn . Sir Trislr. ii, But never that no might 
.. Bring Tristrem .. To heildom ogayn. 

Heilesum, obs. var. of Healsojie. 

Heill, Sc. var. Heal, Hele v? ; obs. f. Heel. 


Heilnesso : see Healness. 
t Heily, a. Sc. Obs. Also helie, -y, hiely. 
[prob. identical with OE. Italic : see Highly a.] 
Haughty, proud. 

[a tooo Ca?dntou's Gen. 294 His engel. .Sprrec healic word 
dollice \vi<S drihten sinne.] 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 25 
Heilie harlottis on hawtane wyiss Come in with mony 
sindrie gyiss. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. m, xxix, Roboatn 
quhilk throw his helie pride, Tint all his leigis hartis. 1513 
•—/Eneis ix. x. 13 Rycht proud and hely [1553 hiely] in 
his breist and hart. 1552 A bp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 
63 Thai . . that ar in thair wordis prydful, helie, vaine 
glorious. 

Heily, obs. form of Highly. 

Heind, obs. pi. of Hand ; var. Hend a. Obs. 
Heinous (hennas), a. Forms: 4-8 boy nous, 
5 -1130U8, -nos, henous, 5-7 haynous(e, 5-9 
Famous, 6 h(e)yghnous(e, heighnous, lioy- 
nouse, hanouse, hainus, 6- heinous, [a. F. 
haineux, in OF. ha'inos , haiiteus (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. haitie hatred, f. ha-ir to hate.] 

1 . Hateful, odious; highly criminal or wicked; 
infamous, atrocious : chiefly characterizing offences, 
crimes, sins, and those who commit them. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus u. 1568 (1617) So heynous men 
myghte on it spete. 01489 Caxton Blanchardytt liv. 215 
To kill a man is hainous murder. 15x2 Act a, Hen. VII I , 
c. 2 Preamble, Felonies . . don in more heyoous open & de- 
testable wyse. 15x3 More Rich. IIl t Wks. 54/1 Worihye 
to bee punished as heighnous traitors. 1529 — Dyaloge in. 
Ibid. 209/2 The more heyghnouse. odiouse, & abhommable 
that the crime is, the more slow should we be to beleue it. 
1549 Cheke Htirt Sedit. (1641) 52 Set murtber aside, it 
is the hainousest fault to a private man. 1555 \V. Watre- 
man Fardlc Facions n. ix. 192 Thei compted none offence 
more heinous then theftfe. 1648 Shorter Catech. JVest/n. 
Assemb. (1718), O. 83. Are all Transgressions of the Law 
equally hainous? A. Some Sins in themselves, and by 
reason of several aggravations, are morehainous in the sight 
of God than others. 1667 Milton P. L.x. 1 The bainous 
and despightfull act Of Satan done in Paradise. 1683 Col. 
Bee. Pennsylv. I. 87 A Heynous and Grevious Crime. 170s 
Stanhope Parapkr . II. 436 The Heinousest of Malefac- 
tors. 177a yunitts Lett. Ixviii. 357 You are guilty of a 
heinous aggravation of your offence. 1845 K. Jebb in 
Encycl. Metro f>. II. 710/1 Heinous offenders, whose crimes 
afford proof of an incorrigibly bad disposition. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 251 A sin of the most 
heinous dye. 

b. transf. from crimes or offences to the accusa- 
tion or charge, or view taken of them. 

1548 Hall Citron Hen . VI, 167 b, Against whom .. wer 
laied diverse and heinous articles of high treason. 1555 *in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. xlvi. 138 Who had. .just 
and heynouse matter agaynst theym. x8x8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi. ii t Contraband trade, .is not usually looked upon, .in 
a very heinous point of view. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. 
xviii. 148 The greater and more heinous charges included in 
the first bill. 

•j* 2 . Grievous, grave, severe. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., To dense the 
blode of haynous superfluytees. 1S52 Latimer Sertn. 
Rem. (1845) 54 It shall be a heinous sentence unto them, 
when he shall say unto them . . * Go, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire'. 1645 Milton Tetrack. (1851) 225 These men. . 
will suffer the worst and hainousest inconveniences to fol- 
low. 1673 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 200 That the 
sufferings of Christ have been, .very great and heinous. 

1 3 - Expressing or denoting hatred ; full of hate, 
malicious. Obs. 

? a 1400 I forte Arth. 268 (He] said what hym lykyde, 
Hethely in my halle, wyth heynous wordes. a 1347 Surrey 
/Eneia u. Q2 To wreke Their hainous wrath wyth shedyng 
of my bloud. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. India 264 The heinous 
and injurious words which he had heard. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia 1. (1590) 49 Which hee. .tooke in so hainous maner. 

Heinously (hei-nosli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
1. In a heinous manner or degree ; hatefully, 
odiously ; atrociously, infamously. 

e 1440 York Myst. xxviii. 294 Euen like a theffe hen eu sly. 
«t 1529 Skelton Poems agzt. Gameschc 144 Your brethe .. 
so haynously doth stynke. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 56 She 


answered, that she had rather die, then so haynously trans- 
gresse the law. 1670 Baxter' Cure Ch.'Dtv. Pref. til. § 5 
When God hath been so heinously dishonoured by it. 

■f 2 . Grievously, severely, sorely ; esp. in phr. to 
take heinously : to take in ill part, to be grievously 
offended at. Obs . b. In late use, as a strong in- 
tensive : Very badly, shockingly, dreadfully. 

1352 Latimer Serm. $ Rem. (1845) 24 God will plague 
and most heinously punish them. *632 Brome Northern 
Lasse 1. vii.\Vks. 1873 111. 19 Tell your Cuz howhainously 
I take it. 1649 Milton Eikon. 43 Lest the Parlament . . 
might have resented too hainously his doings. 1663 Cowley 
Cutter Coleman St - iv. vi, I’m hainously mistaken if thou 
beest not cheated of it within these three Years. 1709 
Steele Tatler No- 50 ? 7 Lest you should think your self 
neglected, which I have Reason to believe you would take 
heinously ill. 1792 Cowper Let. 10 Mar., 1 told you. .how 
heinously I am unprovided with the means of being so. x8*6 
Scott IVcodst . iii, They are heinously impoverished. 

Heinousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being heinous ; extreme wicked- 
ness, infamousness, atrociousness. 

1563 Homilies 11. Repentance 11. (185$) 537 Sorrow and 
grief. . for the heinousness of sin. a 1653 Gouge Comm . Heb 
x. 26 The heighnousnesse of Apostacy. 17x6 Addison Free- 
holder No. 20 (1751) 112 To extenuate the Hainousness of 
the Rebellion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 181 The 
heinousness of offences is apt to depend on accidental cir- 
cumstances. 

t Heinsby. Obs. rare . ? *=Hayne sb. 1 , mean 
wretch, niggard., 

1546 J. Heywood Prov- (1867) 31 Men say also, children 
and fooles can not Jy. And both man and child saieth, he 
is a heinsby. 


Heir (e»i), sb. Forms : a. 3-4 eir(e, 3-5 eyr, 
ayr, 3-7 air, 4 eier, ere, eeyre, 4-5 eyre, 4-6 
ayre, aire, are, 5 ayer, 5-6 eyer. 0 . 4-7 heire, 
4- heir (also 4 hair, 4-5 heyr, hayre, 4-6 haire, 
here, 4-7 heyre, 5 hoir, heyer, 5-7 heier, 6 
heyire, hayer, Sc. hear). [ME. eir, eyr, etc., a, 
OF. eir , heir (central Fr. oir, later hoir) later AFr. 
heyr (Britton) =* Pr. her :— late L. herem (found 
beside heredeni) from nom. heres heir.] 

1 . The person who is entitled by law to succeed 
another in the enjoyment of property or rank, upon 
the death of the latter ; one who so succeeds ; in 
general use, one who receives or is entitled to 
receive property of any kind as the legal repre- 
sentative of a former owner. 

The word is correctly applied to either a male or a female, 
although, in the latter sense, Heiress has been in general use 
since 17th c. In Law a person is not called an heir to 
any property until, through the death of its possessor, he 
becomes entitled to it (nemo est heres viventis). As to 
the limitations of the word in Common Law and in the Civil 
Law and systems founded thereon, see quots. 1651, 1861, 
1876. 

c 1273 Lay. 23ns ]>at be king of Cisille his dead and eyr 
nauep he nanne. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 469 Henri is eldoste 
sone, & is eir al so. a 1300 Cursor M. 2565 Hejrin ere [v rr 
ayr(e] sal noght be. c X300 Beket 24 For the Princes heir heo 
was. 13 .. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 52 To marie his here dere. Ibid. 
666 Sende to Sare a soun & an hayre. C1330 R. Brunne 
Citron. (1810) 56 Com Edward, Eilred sonne. .Right heyre of 
J>e lond. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3483 He ys myn ayr after my 
ded To broke myn heritage. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xxi. 38 This 
is the eire ; cume 3C,slea we hym. c 1386 Chaucer Matt 0/ 
Law's T. 668 Crist whan him lust may sende me an hair 
[v.rr. heir(e, haire, eyr]. 1417 Surtees Misc. (x888» 12 
Thomas Duffeld sonne and ayre unto Richard Duffeld 
Esquier. c 1475 Partcnay 5554 Disherite shall be your 
hoires manyfold. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 2 Dame Maude, 
Emperes, soule doughter and heire to.. Henry the first. 
CX510 More PicuS Wks. q/i The heyre of his landes he 
made the poore people of the hospitall of Florence. _ 1556 
Lauder Tractate 510 The better is 3ouris, ?our Hearis,and 
als jour Successouris. 1582-8 Hist. Jas. V [ (1804) 200 The 
aires of the Lord Fleeming .. and utheris that were slaine. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 23 The onely haire Of a most 
mighty king. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 133 Fatima, 
daughter and heire of their greatest Prophet Mahomet. 
1631 G. W. tr. Coivel's Inst . 328TheCiyitlians and wee have 
a different acceptation of the word Heire j for they call him 
an Heir whom the Testator nominates in his Will: And 
we him, who is next of Kin to the party deceased, to whom 
a Fee doth of right belong, after the death of the Ancestor. 
a 1693 Ld. DelameR JVhs. (1694) 95 For this word Heir to 
the Crown was not heard of till Arbitrary Power began to 
put forth. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5009/4 Sarah Lewis. .Heir 
to the said Rebecca Warren. 1756-7 tr. Keyster's Tray. 
(1760] III. 53 The heirs of the founder being, by his will, 
obliged to have it twice a year carefully cleaned. 1767 
Blackstone Comm, il xiv. 201 An heir . . is he upon whom 
the law casts the estate immediately on the death of the 
ancestor. Ibid. 208 By law no inheritance can vest, nor can 
any person be the actual complete heir of another, till the 
ancestor is previously dead .. Before, that time the person 
who is next in the line of succession is called an heir 
apparent, or heir presumptive. 1828 J. JeKyll Corr. (1894) 
177 The prospect ..of Lady Ellenborough presenting him 
with a heir or a heiress. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ittd. 
I. 29 On failure of heirs, the property of others escheats 
to the King. x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl. s.v.. The 
term heir does not mean merely the heir-at-law; it means 
also the heir by destination ; nor. does it mean the beir in 
heritage only ; it is likewise applied to the person who suc- 
ceeds to the movejtble estate. 1876 Digby Real Prop . x. 
385 note. The word ‘heir* in English. law has a sense far 
more limited than the word ‘ haeres ’ in Roman law. The 
* heir ’ is the person on whom the real estate of a deceased 
intestate devolves. He is opposed to the devisee who is 
the person to whom real property is left by will, and to 
the executor or adffuaistrator who succeed to the personal 
estate. 
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b. With qualifications: 

Heir-at-law : the person who. succeeds another by right 
of blood in the enjoyment of his property; in English law 
confined, to one who has such a right in real property, and 
distinguished from executors or administrators. Heir cl 
blood: see quot. 1658. Heir of the body 1 an heir who is 
a direct descendant : see Body 12 b. Heir in capite : the 
heir to land held directly of the sovereign. Heir of conquest 
(Sc. Law) ; the heir of an ancestor who acquired the estate 
in question by purchase and not by succession (see Con- 
quest sb. 6). Heir by custom : one who succeeds by virtue 
of a particular or local custom, e.g. Borough English, under 
which the youngest son succeeds his father. Heir by 
destination ( Sc. Law):- ‘the person who is entitled to 
succeed, failing the person to whom an estate is disponed ’ 
(Bell Diet. Law Scotl.). Heir by devise’, ‘he who is made, 
by will, the testator's heir or devisee, and has no other right 
or interest than the will gives him ’ (Wharton Law Lear.). 
H eir of entail— Heir in tail. Heir female : an heiress ; also 
an heir (male or female) whose rights are derived through 
a female or females. Heir general — Heir-at-law : used to 
include heirs female as well as heirs male. Heir of itiheri . 
tance : see quot. 1658 s. v. heir of blood. Heir of inventory 
( Sc . Law) —Beneficiary h ri r (see below) , Hei r of line (Sc. 
Law) = Heir-at-Law. Heir male : an heir who is a male, 
and who traces his descent from the ancestor in question 
wholly through males. Heir portioner (Sc. Law) : see 
quots. Heir of provision — Heir by destination. Heir 
presumptive : he who, if theancestor should die immediately, 
would be his heir, but whose right of inheritance may be 
defeated by the contingency of some nearer heir being born. 
Heir special: (a) —Heir by custom ; (b) one to whom an 
estate passes by virtue of letters patent or a deed of entail. 
Heir in tail (Sc. of entail , of tail fie) : the person who 
succeeds or is entitled to succeed to an entailed estate by 
virtue of the deed of entail ; tenant in tail in remainder. 
See also Heir-apparent. 

Beneficiary hcirfibc. Law) : an apparent heir in heritage 
who enters upon his predecessor’s estate subject to a formal 
inventory being made, in order to avoid liability for debts 
beyond the amount stated in such inventory. Collateral 
heir : see Collateral a. 4. Conventional heir : one who 
is entitled by virtue of a contract. Forced heir (Civ. Law) : 
a person who cannot be disinherited. Last heir : see quot. 
1607. Right heir= heir -a l- la zu. 

1729 Jacob Law Diet. s.v. Discent , If he devise Lands 
to one who is *Heir at Law, the Devise is void, and he 
shall take by Discent. X858 Bright Sp. Reform 27 Oct., 
If a man received landed property., as heir-at-law 
it paid no legacy duty. 1853 BouvitVs Law Diet, s.v., 
“Beneficiary heirs are those who have accepted the suc- 
cession, under the benefit of an inventory regularly made. 
1658 Phillips, * Heire of Bloody in Common Law, is he who 
succeedeth by right of blood in any mans Lands or Tene- 
ments in fee, but heir of Inheritance is he that cannot 
be defeated of his inheritance upon any displeasure. 1439 
E. E. IVills (1882) 125 And if he die withouten “heire of 
his body, then to Rauf his brother, and his issue, a 1626- 
1788 [see Body sb. 12 b]. 1883 IVharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 
s. v. Tail, An estate granted to a man and the heirs of his 
body should descend to the issue. 1839 Keightley Hist. 
Eng. I. 131 The “heir ‘in capite', on coming of age was 
bound to take Knighthood or pay a fine to the King. x86r 
\V. Bell Diet. Law Scotl. 806/2 An “heir of entail in 
possession was empowered to disentail the estate. £1575 
BalfouPs Practicks (27^4) 227 Ane “air mail or female may 
enter to his blanch landis at ony time. x6xx Cotcr., Hoir 
dequenouille, an inheritrix, heire female, daughter and heire. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. §113 Having lately fallen 
to Heirs Females. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 15 She was 
“heire generall to John Mountagu late Erie of Salesbury. 
C1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 232 The jounger brother- 
german . .sould be servit and retount air general or universal 
to him, and not the elder, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 1. 458 
In England, Spain and Sweeden, the heir general did 
succeed : whereas it was only the heir male in France and 
Germany. 1791 Boswell fo/mson Jan. an. 1776, My father 
had declared a predilection for heirs-general, that is, males 
and females indiscriminately. .*873 Dixon Two Queens IV. 
xix. v. 31 All parties in the suit, .should know which lands 
were settled on the heirs male, which on the heirs general. 
1607 Cowell Interpr. (1672), *Last heyre. As he to whom 
Land comes by Escheat, for want of lawful Heirs, that is, 
the Lord of whom they held in some cases, but in others 
the King, c 1375 Balfour s Practicks (1754) 325 The “airis 
of line., sould be first warnit and discussit..befoir the airis 
of tailjie. 18B8 Miss Lee Imperf. Gentl. I. 59 John Scuda- 
more, heir of line of that Sir Alan Scudamore, .who married 
Joan. 1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 130 ^if it fell that his sone 
davyDeit but [=without] “air male of nis body Gottyn. 1463 
Bury Wilis (Camden) 24 To him and to his eyris male. 1697 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 172^ He cutting of the entail 
from the heirs males. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixiv, From a romantic 
idea of not prejudicing this young man's right as heir-maje. 
1655 in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 29/2 The “Airs 
portioners of umquhile Mr. Zacharie Boyd. 1838 Erskine's 
List. Law Scott. 83^ Each heir-portioner has an equal 
interest in the succession, in so far as it is divisable. 1628 
Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argent's 334 The souldier • . with 
a new oath bound himselfe to the “presumptiue heir. 2683 
Brit. Spec. 272 Apparent tor according to the^ new-coyned 
Distinction, Presumptive) Heir of the Crown is His Royal 
Highness James [etc.] 5875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II L 
xviii. 202 The duke of Clarence, the heir-presumprive to the 
throne, [c xi8o Glanvill ix. i, Recipere homagium recti 
heredis.] c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 56 Hardeknoute s 
broker on his moder side, “Right heyre of ]>e lond. 2412 in 
E.E. Wills (2882) 20 And fordefawte of Issue of he forseyd 
William, y wille he remaynder be to my ryte fa eirs- 
1628 Coke On Litt. 8 b, For the benefit and safety of ngnt 
heires. 1872 Spectator 22 Sept. 1 203 Laisses-fatre S** 
ment, supineness because of the interest of the heir-m- • 
C1575 Balfour’. Practice (.754) 32s The *ams or ui)3>= 
may be calfit and persewit in supplement. r&S "Jfj. . 

Jas. II, c. 26 It shall not be Law-full to the Airs of Tailjie 
to sell annalxie or Dispone the said Lands. ^ , 

2. transf. One who possesses, or is entitled at 
some future time to possess, any gift, endowment, 
or quality in succession to another. The idea o 
succession is very often lost, so that the word 



HEIR. 

quently means little more than one to whom some- 
thing \e. g. joy, punishment, etc.) is morally dne. 

a 1300 Cursor Mundi 23535 For l»ai ar airs al wit[h) Crist. 
1426 Audelay Poems 12 Ayres of heven blys. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer , Priv. Baft., By the lauer of regeneracion 
in Baptisme, made the childe of God, and heire of euer* 
lastyng life. i6oa Shaks. Ham. in. i. 63 The. Heart-ake, 
and the thousand Naturall shockesThat Flesh is heyre too. 
1703 Pope Thebais 31 Thou, great Heir of all thy father’s 
fame. 1820 Byron Mar . Fat. iv. ii. 314 Such examples 
will find heirs. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. i. (1852) 19 
Before the first born of the human race became the heir of 
failure and of its bitter fruits. 18^2 Tennyson Loeksley 
Hall 178, 1 the heir of all the ages, m the foremost files of 
time. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life vn. v. (1876) 250 Heirs 
of a nobility of spirit. 

t 3 . Jig \ That which is begotten ; offspring ; pro- 
duct. Obs. 

14x3 Pilgr. South (Caxton) r. xv. (1859) 12, I am adredde 
lest charyte be dede, withouten heyer ? or yssue of Mr seed. 
1593 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. Ded., Dedicating my unpolishd lines 
to your Lordship . . But if the first heire of my inuention proue 
deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a God-Father. 
Heir, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To inherit ; to 
be heir to (a thing or person); to acquire by inherit- 
ance or succession. 

^1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13483 pey wonne 
pe londes pat we now heyre. cx6xx Chapman Iliad v. 161 
Not one son more To heir his goods. 1639 G. Daniel 
Ecclus. xh 49 His Children shall but heir him; vnto them 
Shall be noe Sons. 1703 Pope Thebais 544 Two fair daugh- 
ters heir'd. his state and throne. 1813 Scott Triertn. 11. I 
xvii, She is the loveliest maid, beside, That ever heir’d a 
crown. 1867 J. B. Rose AEneids^ Pygmalion, her brother, | 
heired the throne. 

fig- cx6xx Chapman Iliad To Rdr. 149 No tongue hath | 
the Muse’s utterance heir’d. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xvi. 223 
The son confess’d his father’s heavenly race, And heir’d his 
mother's swiftness in the chase. 

Heir, -e, obs. ff. Hair, Haire, Her sb., Here 
sb., Here adv., Higher. 

tHeirage. Sc. Obs. In 5 herage. Inherit- 
ance, succession. 

1478 Act. Dorn. Cone. 15 (Jam.) Ony accioun that outher 
of thaim has again other for herage of landis. 

Heir apparent. Formerly also apparent 
heir. [See Apparent a. 4.] The heir (of one still 
alive) whose right is indefeasible, provided he out- 
lives his ancestor, at whose death he is heir-at-law. 

1375, 1494- 17H [see Apparent a. 4]. 1530 Palsgr. 230/r 

Heyre apparaunt, monsieur. 1555 Bradford in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. xlv. 131 Thoughe theQuene. . 
disheryt the right heyres apparant. 1614 Selden Titles 
Hon. 168 A designation .. of the next Apparant Heire or 
successor. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. iv. 223 The prince 
of Wales, or heir apparent to the crown. 1844 Williams 
Real Prop. (1877) 96 A man may have an heir apparent, or 
an heir presumptive, but until his decease he has no heir. 

aitrib . 1596 Shaks. j Hen. IV \ n. ii. 46 Go hang thy 
selfe in thine owne heire-apparant-Garters. 

Hence Heir-appa/rency, Heir-appa*rentish a., 
Heir-appa*rentship nonce-wds . 

1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. vn. iv. II, 284 Cannot you 
renounce the Heir-Apparentship, then ? 1882 H. C. Meri- 
vale Faucit of B. 1. iv, To keep him out of his elder’s heir- 
apparentish influence. 

Heirby, obs. Sc. form of Hereby adv. 

Heird(e, obs. forms of Herd sb. 

Heirdom (e^idsm). [f. Heir sb. + -dom.] 
Succession by right of blood ; the state or dignity 
of an heir ; inheritance ; an inheritance. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat . iv. ixi. Or if. .Thy wealthy heirdom 
thou haue buried. 1645 Sacred Decretal 13 [We] wisely 
converted the purchase of their blood . .even to the heirdome 
of Sir Johns. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 30 Whether the heir 
per capita gave way when the heirdom per stirpes took 
place, or the Catholic heir when the Protestant was pre- 
ferred. 1831 Crayons fr. Commons 103 That Duke, the fore- 
most of his peers Who draws his heirdom from a thousand 
years. 1841 Longp. Childr. Lord's Supper 125 To the 
heirdom of heaven be ye welcome. 

Heireftir, obs Sc. form of Hereafter adv. 
Heiress (eo’res). [f. Heir sb. + .-ess. Intro- 
duced app. in 17th c.] A female heir. Also fig. 

1659 B. Harris Parivar s Iron Age s 4 The Heiress of the 
house of York. Ibid . 84 His first wife was the Princesse, 
who was heiresse to Sexan. 1690 Evelyn Diary 20 Dec., 
One Johnson, a knight, was executed at Tyburn for being 
an accomplice with Campbell.. in stealing a young heiress. 
1749 Fielding Tom Joties xiv.v, [He] would have had us 
consider ourselves as highly as if we had been the richest 
heiresses. 1760 Blackstone Comm. iv. x v. 208 Their forcible 
abduction and marriage *, which is vulgarly called stealing 
an heiress. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1. Hi, Heiress of gifts 
interpreted as woe. 

b. Comb., as heiress-hunting, - portioner , etc. 
i86t W. Bell Diet. LawScotl. s.v. Executors , Heiresses, 
portioners who succeed ah inlesiaio to equal portions.. of 
the heritable estate. 1886 Barinc-Gould Crt. Rcyal I. vil. 
in He must go about the country heiress-hunting. 

Hence Eei*ressliooa, -ship {nonce-wds.), the 
state or position of an heiress. 

1862 T. A. Trollope Marietta I. 78 This heiress-ship was 
known to be a very important matter. 1884 Mrs. Houstoun 
Caught in Snare II. viii. 98 The fact of her heiresshood. 
1889 Mrs. Ouphant Poor Genii. III. vi. 109 Mah with her 
heiress-ship had been thrown at his head. 

Heire trice : see Heretrix. 

Heirfoir,-fra, obs. Sc. ff. Herefore, -from adv. 
Heirie, heyre, var. of Aire sb. and v. Obs. = 
Aerie; esp. a swan’s breeding-place. 
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[1250 Conchcr Bk.of Selby (Yorks. Rec. Soc.) 1. 267 Unam' 
haeram cignorum.rin stagno suo, viz. duos cignos haerarias 
veteres cum sequela sua.) 3552 Will ofClaymonde (Somer- 
set Ho.), The swannes heyres ii Singnetts.' c 1560 Order for 
Swans in Arch. Inst. Lincoln (1850)306 Such ground where 
any swan shall heiry. Ibid. 309 If any Heirie be leyed with 
one Swan. Ibid., when they do heire. ‘ 

HeirifF, dial. var. of Hairif. 

Heirless (e 0 ules), a. [f. Heir sb. + -less.] 
Without an heir. a. Of persons : Having no one 
to succeed in the enjoyment of property or title. 

*■3425 Wyntoun Cron. iv. ii. 20 Mony by rycht lyne deyd 
ayrles. 1845 Costello Valley * of Meuse 119 Albert of 
Moha, heirless and broken in spirit. 1892 T. A. Cook Old 
Touraine I. no The heirless Duke of Orleans.. 

b. Of things : Having no one to inherit them on 
the death of the present possessor. 

x6xi Shaks. J Vint. T. v. i. to Heire-lesse it hath made 
my Kingdome. 1739 G. Ogle Gualth. <$- Gris. 54 To feast 
on Heirless Crowns with eager Views. 1881 Palgrave Vis. 
Eng. 233 Mine, an heirless sceptre : His, an exile life 1 

Heirloom (eauhlm). Forms: see Heir, Loom; 
also 6 hare-, earlome (ayrlime). [f. Heir sb. 4- 
Loom tool, utensil.] A chattel that, under a will, 
settlement, or local custom, follows the devolution of 
real estate. Hence, Any piece of personal property 
that has been in a family for several generations. 

[1424 E. E. Wills (1882) 56, I wull he haue. my grete 
maser be which I call 3ele, for )>e terme of his life, and .so 
from heir to heyr lome). 1472 Wollcy Charter (B. M.) ix. 
40 In allowance and recompence of all the heirlomes and of 
all other goodes that he demaunded of in the right of . . his 
father. 1513 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 39, I will that my best 
standyng maser .. and my best salt . . remayne evermore for 
heyerlomys to the heire male. 1526 Lane. Wills (Chetham 
Soc.) I. 21 That my son Thomas have all heyr lomes that 
of right after the custome and usage of the shyre of Chester 
belongeth to hym to have. 1569 Ibid. 1 1. 251 One standinge 
cuppe of silver.. wheare upon ys graven this word earlome. 
1569 With <5- Jttv. N. C. (Surtees X835) 309 That the stand- 
inge bed in y* perler w th a trendell bed and a longsetle 
shall remayne styll vnto him as ayrlimes. 1628 Coke On 
Litt . 18 b. In some places chattels as heirloomes (as the 
best bed, table, pot, pan, cart, and other dead chattels 
moveable) may go to the heire. 3765 Blackstone Comm. 

II. xxviii. 427 Heir-looms are Such goods and personal 
chatties, as, contrary to the nature of chatties, shall go by 
special custom to the heir along with the inheritance. # 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scand. in. iii, Learning that had run in tne 
family like an heirloom ! cx8zo S. Rogers Italy , Ginrvra 
240 Alone it hangs Over a mouldering heir-loom its com- 
panion, An oaken-chest half eaten by the worms. 3872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes { 1879) 326 A glass cup, called 
..‘The Luck of Mun caster’ .. is carefully preserved as a 
precious heirloom, and a harbinger of the family’s fortunes. 

b. Jig. Anything inherited from a line of ances- 
tors, or handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 

1632 Drayton Poly-olb. xl. (R.), He [Edward the Con- 
fessor) . . obtain’d by earnest pray’r, This tumour by a king 
might cured be alone : Which he an heir-loom left unto the 
English throne. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 3 87 The 
name of a town, a village, or hamlet, is an heir-loom 
inherited from our ancestors. 5875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

III. xxi. 592 Political wisdom is the heirloom of no one 
class of society. 

Heirof, obs. Sc. form of Hereof adv. 
Heirship (eaujip). [f. Heir sb. + -ship.] 

1 . The state, condition, or rights of an heir; right 
of inheritance ; inheritance. 

1478 [see 2]. c 3575 Balfour s Practicks (1754) 231 Gif he 
hes takin or ressavit airschip of ony movabill gudis pertening 
to his predecessour. 1691 'SVoopA/h. Oxon . 1. 224 He came 
into England, purposely to resign up his Heirship of his Es- 
tate at Sherburn. 1757 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 56 
They are reported to have been . . driven from their . . legal 
Heirship. 1884 Chitty in Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 546 The only 
heirship there referred to was the heirship to the Earldom, 
b. fig. (Cf. heritage .) 

1697 f-' Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) cjo To set up their 
Heirship to any Kingdom they please ; when their King 
(the Son of God) Commands them. 1816 Bykov Parisina 
xiii, I could not claim The lawful heirship of thy name. 
1833 Meowin in FrasePs Mag. VII. 33 AVhat Is the lot of 
man But misery ?— *tis the heirship of his birth. 

+ 2 . Heirship vsovables, goods {Sc. Laid), the best 
of certain kinds of movable goods (such as furniture, 
horses, cows, fanning utensils, etc.), belonging to 
his predecessor, which the heir was entitled to 
take besides the heritable estate. Obs. (The right 
was abolished in 1SG8 by Act 31-2 Viet. c. 101.) 

1478 A cl. Dom. Cone. 15 (Jam.) Ony accioun . . for herage 
of landis, or movable gudis of aresebip pertening toane are. 
e 1575 Balfour 1 s Practicks (1754) 236 Ane bastard may not 
be tme air, nor crave airschip gudis. 01646 Sin T. Hope 
Minor Practicks (1734) £38. 1838 Erskinds Inst. Law 

Scotland 834 The heirship-movables fall also to the eldest 
[heiy-portionerl alone. 2861 \V. Bell Diet. Law Scott. 421 
Heirship Moveables are the moveables to which the heir in 
heritage is entitled, in order that he may not succeed to 
a house and land completely dismantled. 

Heirship, var. of Hf.rship Obs., devastation. 
Heise, variant of Heeze v., to hoist. Heist, 
obs. Sc. f. Hest. Heisugge, . obs. f. Hay- 
suck. Heit, obs. Sc. f. Hate, Heat, Hot ; see 
Hight v. Heith, obs. f. Height. Heithen, 
heipen, obs. ff. Heathen, Hethen. Heithing, 
Heithorne, obs. ff. Hething, Hawthorn. 
Heive, -en, obs. ff. Heave, Heaven, Haven. 
Heivol, obs. f. Highfcl a. Heixt(e, obs. ff. 


HELDER. 

Highest. Heize: see Heeze. Hejalap: see 
Jalap. 

Hejira, variant of Hegira. 

Hek, heke, obs. forms of Heck. 
f Heke 1 . Obs. rare-'. A horse (of some kind). 

a 1400 Merle A rthur 2284 Hekes and hakkenays and 
horses of armes, 

t Heke 2 . Ohs. rare-'. [Cf. Hack sb) 2 and vj 
2 a.] A chilblain. • 

c 1450 A Ip hit a (Anecd. Oxon.) 144 Quod fit in talo [hlyeme 
maxime propter frigus et dicitur pernio a pemicie, anglice 
heke uel monte. 

Hek(e)far, -feer, etc., obs. forms of Heifer. 
Hekel, -ill, -elare, obs. ff. Heokle, Hel'Kiir, 

■p Hekemose. Obs. [Cf. hechymal, hackmaU 
dial, names of. the Titmouse.] A bird : prob. the 
Titmouse. 

14. . Voc. in V/i.-Y/iiicker 585/1 Frondator , an hekemose. 

I Ibid. 640/28 Hie frondator, tytmase. 702/3 Hie frondator , 
a sterkyng.] 

Hekk-: see Heck-. 

Hekst, obs. f. Highest, stiperl; of High a. 
Hel, obs. form of Heal, Hele, Hell. 
Heland, obs. form of Highland. 
f Helas, int. Obs. [a. F. hJlas, the later form 
of ha las, a las Alas.] An exclamation expressing 
grief, sorrow, etc. ; alas ! 

1484 Caxton Fables 0/ AEsop m. xix, Helas for god & tor 
pyte 1 praye yow that ye wylle hyde me. a 1529 Skelton 
Cot. Cloute 1022 Helas, 1 say, helas 1 Howe may this come 
to passe. 1610 Holland Camden’s Frit. 1. 300 But if of 
Edward King (helasl our Hector wailes the death. 1753 
Lady Luxborough Let. to Shenstone 24 June, Helas!— 
Lady Plymouth, Lady Archer, &c. are in the neighbour* 
hood, and I in my chimney-corner. 

Helbow(e, obs. forms of Elbow. 

c 2325 Gloss. IP. deBiblesrw. in Wright Voc. 147 Heibowes, 
condos, c 1475 Wr.-Wiiicker 749/6 Hie cubitus, ahelbowe, 
Helco-, combining form of Gr. E Akos ‘ festering 
wound, ulcer used to form technical terms with 
sense ‘ ulcer ’ : as in He lcoid a., resembling an 
ulcer (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). Helcology, 
the doctrine of, or a treatise on ulcers (Mayne). 
II Helcoma, an old term for ulceration {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). HclcoplitlmTmia, -my, ophthalmia with 
nlceration (Mayne). HeTcoplasty [Gr. nAttor-m 
formed], the operation of grafting on an ulcer a 
piece of healthy skin from another part or person 
(DnngJison Med. Diet.). ||Helco'sls [Gr. i'A/earim], 
nlceration. Helcotic (helkp’tik) a. [Gr. iAsaorixO! 
ulcerating], of or belonging to ulceration (Mayne). 

1876 Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 283 The doctrine of ulcers 
belongs for the most part to special surgery, where helcology 
has attained to great perfection. 

t He'lctic, a. Obs . [ad. Gr. ZKktikos fit for 
drawing, f. k\KTos, verbal adj. of tKrcciv to draw, 
drag.] That serves to draw, drawing. 

2658 W. Burton Hitt. Anton . 54 Who with I know not 
what Helktique Instruments, .have removed Cataractoniura 
out of Yorkshire. 

f Hedeysm, Obs. rare — 0 , [a. L. hehystna, a. 
Gr. (kKvan a silver dross.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., . Helcystn, the froth and filth of 
silver; the dross and scum of that metal. 

Held (held), ppl . a. [pa. pple. of Hold vi\ 
Kept in, restrained, detained. 

x8zo_ Keats Lamia 1. 300 While, like held breath, the stars 
drew in their panting fires, a 1850 Rossetti Dante <5* Circ. 
11. (1874) 287 Still whispering under my held breath. 1891 
Pall Mall G. 2 Feb. 2/1 The coda with its held notes for 
the bass clarinet and bassoon deserves close attention, 
t Held, helde, sb. Obs. [Late OE. helde fern., 
allegiance, fealty: cf. OE. hyldo, hyld favour, grace, 
loyalty, allegiance = OS. huldi, OLIG. huldt (Ger. 
huld), Goth, type * huipei \ f. hutys, OHG., OS., 
OE. hold gracious, kind.] 

1 . Grace, favour, kindness. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 301 Hyld hscfde his ferjorene. 
c 1175 Latnb. Horn. 69 God..3efe us mihte )mrh his held 
bet ure Ieue beo ure sceld. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 
Y-here thou me nou, hendest in helde. 

2 . Loyalty to the liege lord, allegiance. 

a xooo Laws of Edgar iv. c. X2 (Schmid) For eowrum hyl- 
dum, )>e S e symble cyddon. exxoo O. E. Chron- an. 
1097 He b^er on b®5 cynges Willelmes heldan to cynge 
Sesette. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 285 Understonde bet 
efsone. and hold me byn helde. a 3300 Eloriz 4- Bl. 397 P a * 
h gp e here al be helde bat man schal to his louerd jelae. 

Held, obs. erron. form of Yield v. 
t Helde. Herb. Obs. An old name of Tansy. 

cxooo Sax . Lecchd. II. 86 Genim .. heldan & betonican 
eolonan. c xooo JElfmc Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 133/33 Tana- 
ceta, helde. r 1265 Names of Plants in W r.-W u 1 eke r 5 5 w 1 7 
Tanesetum, i. tanesie, i. helde. 

Helde, obs. form of Heald, Hiei.d, Hild. 
Holder, adv. Obs. exc. dial. [ME. >= ON. comp. 
hcldr (Sw. heller, Da. heller).) More ; lather. 

S 3 - . Gaw. 4- Gr.Knl.43oAn& nawber faltered ne fel frcRC 
neuer be helder. a 1400-50 Alexander 1016 My couatyng 
is elder [v. r. helder) pe sadnes of slike men ban swvftnes ot 
childir. Ibid. 4657 pat gome is gods gud frenu & god 
neuire b e hild ire. . 1674 Ray, N. C. Words 25 Heldar, 
rather, before, c 1840 in Almondbury ff H udders f. Gif*' 
s.v., [One of ‘some masons setting a flag’] It’s cider slack 
yet, >857, 1B74 [see Eldtr adv.). 
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+ Heldest, adv. Ohs. [super!, of Heldee, ON. 
Aekti] Most, foremost, soonest. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1855 (Dubl. MS.) In howre-selfe to 
sitte all-bar heldest [v.r. heist]. Ibid. 2509 When we hope 
all \>s heldest [v.r. althire-hhest] to herye hym with armes. 

Heldest, -ast, obs. forms of Eldest. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Nyckolas 104 His heldast douch- 
tyre, a 1400-50 Alexander 2319 Heldest child. 

Holding, obs, form of Hilding. 
t Hele, vf {sir.) Obs. Forms: 1 helan (2nd 
sing, hilest, 3rd sing. hilp), 2-3 heole(n, 2-4 
hele (2nd sing, hilest), (3 hale), 4 hel. Pa. i . 1 
heel, pi. heelon, 4 hal. Pa.pple. 1 holen(Bosw.), 

3 iholen, 4 holn, hole, ihole. [Com. Teut. 
str. vb, of ablaut series hel-, h hal hut- {hoi-) \ OE. 
helan, hsel , hklott, holen - OFris. hela, OS., OHG. 
helan (MLG., MDu., Du. helen, MHG. heln, Ger. 
hehlen) to hide, conceal, cover up ; Aryan root kcl- 
in L. celdre to hide, oc-cul-ere to hide, Gr. KaX-vrrr- 
€iv to hide. (See note below.) The present stem 
of this strong vb. blended in ME. with that of the 
derivative OE. h$lian (see next), so that the strong 
inflexions did not survive the 14th c. Weak inflex- 
ions occur beside the strong in MDu. helen, and 
alone in MLG., mod. Ger., and Du.] 

trans. To hide, conceal ; to keep secret. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xxxix. ix £xl.] xo Ne hel ic mildheort- 
nisse Sine.. from gesomnunge micelre. ^893 K. /Elfred 
Oros. vi. xxxiii. § 2 He hit hxl swi]>e feste wiS his broSor. 
c 1175 Lamb. Hem. 57 Ne Jni na^est for to stele ne nan ]ref 
for to heole. a 1200 Moral Ode 161 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 
225 A 1 sal bar ben b^nne cuS b at men lujen her and halen. 
<11225 Ancr. R. 146 3 ‘if Jri god dede were iholen. <*2230 
Hali Meid. 47 3 >f wel biles te under godes wenges. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28135 Ic ha bam holn al wit my pride. 
1340 Ayenb. 26t>ekueades]ret were y-hole and yroted me be 
herte. 13.. A*. A Its. 4203 My coppe thow hast y-stoie, 
And undur tliy barm hole. 

[Note. The Teutonic ablaut-series hel-, hal-, hdl, hul- 
{hoi-), has an extensive family of derivatives : 

I. From e grade: OE. helan, Hele v. x , Hele sb.l 
Helm K 

II. From <x grade (with umlaut): *haljan , OE. he l tan, 
Hele v.~\ Goth. lutlja, OE. %/(/), Hell sb. 

III. From u(o) grade : OE. hulu, Hull ‘husk’; OE. hoi, 
Sc. holl, Howe ‘ hollow ’ ; OE. hoi, Hole; Hollow a.,sb.,v. 

IV. From n grade (with umlaut) : Goth, huljan , OE. 
*hyllan, ON. hylia, ME. hyll, hide, Idle, Hill v.] 

Hele, heal (hfl), v .' 2 {wk.) Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 1 helian, 2-4 holie(n, 2-5 hole, 4-5 
heyle, Sc. heile, 4-7 hell(e, 5 heele, Sc. heill, 
6-9 heal, 7 heale, 8- heel, 9 hele. Pa. 1 . 1 -ode, 
2-4 -ede, 3-5 -ed, 4 helled, heild, Sc. helit, 
heylyt, 4-5 helet(e> 6-9 healed. Pa. pple. 3 
iheoled, iheoled, 3-5 (i)heled, -id, -yd, yheled, 

4 .$<*. helit, 5 -ud, -ut, 6-9 healed. [OE. Italian, 
a later form of Italian (Stevers, ed. 2, § 400. 2) = 
OS. bi-helljan , OHG. bi-kellen :—*haljait , f. ablaut 
stem hal- of helan : see prec. etym. and note.] 

tl. trans. To hide, conceal ; to keep secret. Obs. 
^975 Cottons Edgar §47 in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 254 
Bat senis gehadod man his sceare ne heUge. c 1000 /Elfric 
Gen. xxxviii. 15 Heo helode hire nebb. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Hom.syj pat heued bat he helede. a\ 225 Ancr. R. 410 
Mei icn .. helien Abraham f>ing b et ich )>enche uorto 
donne? 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 373 Syne [thai] it helit 
weill eneuch, c 1440 Gcsta Rout, xxxiii. 129 (Hark MS.) 
Hele the cors of this dede man in some prive place of thin 
house, c 1440 Bone Flor. 989 They made them to swere 
they schulde be lele. And syr Emers counsell heyle. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 189 b/2 But the preest alwey heled nis 
synne ; 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xviii. 35 Heill nor 
conceill, reset nane of thay lowms. ?x6.. Bold Burnet's 
Dau. ix. in Child Ballads 11. Hi. (1884) 453/2 Although 
I would heal it neer sae well, Our God above does see. 

fh. absol . or intr. To practise concealment, 
keep a secret, keep silence. Obs. 

J 3 «* Guy Warzv. (A.) 351 No longer hele y nille, Al that 
sobe tellen y wille. CX400 Rom. Rose 2522 To hele wel is 
no folye. CX450 Erie Tolous 1034 The abbot seyde .. that 
he wolde hele. And ellys he were wode. 

2 . To cover, cover in. Still in local use, esp. in 
senses {a) to cover (roots, seeds, etc.) with earth ; 
{b) to cover with slates or tiles, to roof. 

a. r X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 195 Anes ktnnes neddres is be 
mid hire lichame heleS hire heued pane he be 5 of harme 
offered. I bid. 197 pat heued bat he helede wi 5 {re deules 
eginge. CX205 Lay. 18405 Heo leggeS i pissen felden 
Ihaeled [$2275 iheledj in heore telden. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce ix. 128 Snaw had helit all the land. C1400 Three 
Kings Cologne 52 Derkenes schulle heele be erbe. 1497 
Will of Dynham (Somerset Ho.), A Matynsbookehelid with 
purpill veluet. 1572 Bossewell Armorie 11.42 When his 
[the lion's) necke and shoulders be healed with heare and 
mayne. 2625 Ussher Answ. Jesuit 287 In this Countrie, 
with them that retaine the ancient language . . to hell the 
dead, is as much as to cover the dead. 1674 Ray £ <f- E. 
C. Words, Heal , to cover; Suss. As, ‘to heal the fire*; 
‘ to heal a house ’ ; 1 to heal a person in bed '. 1773 W. Tad- 
man in R. Dossie blent. Agric. (1782) HI. 102 lit] destroys 
the small weeds, lets in the earth, and heels the seeds. x86x 
Jr/d. R. Agric. Sec. XXII. 11. 275 At the time of earthing the 
potatoes by the double mould-plough, turnip seed is sown, 
and thus ‘heled’. iBSz Gardeners Citron. 4 Mar. 295 Lay 
or ‘heel them in’ sufficiently deep to cover the naked por- 
tion of the stems. 

b. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 17 Brent tyle to hele 
wibhous and cherches. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vm. 237 
AUe pe houses bep heled . . With no lede, bote with loue. 
1458 Yattcn Ckttrchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 100 It. for a 


Plomer to hely the batylmente for the styple. 1674 [see 
prec.]. 1703 T. N. City fy C. Purchaser 275 They Rip, and 
Heal, and Counter-lath, for 31. per Square. 2894 {see next]. 

Hence Heled///. a., covered, roofed. 

£•2400 Three Kings Cologne 23 A strete {xtt b an was 
clepede {re couerid or be heTid strete. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 
1. xxxii. 46 Olde tyled, or stone healed houses. 2894 IV. 
Sussex County Times 5 May 4/2 For Sale, a Block of Four 
Freehold Brick-built Slate-healed Modern Cottages. 
Hele, sl>. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Hele v., in various 
senses.] f a. / Concealment. (OE.) f b. A 
hiding-place (obs.). e. Cover (dial.). 

a 2000 Inst. Polity xii. in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 320 Hi 
..mid yfelan helan earme men besv/icaS. 23.. K. Alt's. 
4959 Ac from her frendes hy stelen An gon to wode and 
maken hem helen, And crepen thereinne. 2894 Blackmore 
Perlycross III. 106 The man .. had gone home .. keeping 
under hele with his oilskins on. 

Hele, obs. f. Hale a., Heal sb. and v., Heel sb . 1 
Helegug, obs. form of Eligug. 

Heleles : see Healless. 
t Helena (he-lfoa). Obs. [a. L. Helena, a. Gr, 
‘EKivi] female proper name. The Greek Heletie 
was the sister of Castor and Pollux, the name given 
to double meteors at sea ; but there was perh. asso- 
ciation also with Gr. kAivtj torch.] A meteoric 
light seen about the masts of ships: cf. Corposant. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) xx b, Seen on the land, is 
called. .Ignis fatuus. .That which is seene on the Sea, if it 
be but one, is named Helena, if it be two, it is called Castor 
and Pollux. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 28 But if they appeare 
two and two together, they bring comfort with them, .as by 
whose comming, they say, that dreadfull, cursed, and 
threatning meteor called Helena is chased and driuen away. 
Helend( e, var. Healend Obs., Saviour. 
Helen-flower. An anglicized form of Helen - 
turn, a genus of composite plants. 

2884 Miller Plant-n., Helenium . . Dark purple Helen- 
flower. .Autumn Helen-flower or Sneezewort. 

Helen ge, var. Elenge a. dial., lonely. 
Helenin (heririiin). Chetn . [f. botanical name 
Helen-itim + -in.] A colourless crystalline sub- 
stance (C 6 H 8 0 ) obtained from the root of elecam- 
pane {Inula Heleniuvi). 

2838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 498 When the root 
of elecampane is distilled, the^ helenin passes with the water 
under the form of a yellowish oil. x8 86 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v., According to Valenzuela, helenin is very useful in 
bronchitis. 

Hence HeTenene, a yellow oily hydrocarbon ob- 
tained by distilling helenin with phosphoric anhy- 
dride (Watts Diet. Chetn. 1865). 

Helepole (he-l/p^nl). Ancient Hist. [a. F. hill- 
pole, ad. late L. helepolis— Gr. kXtndhis city-taking, 
used as fem. sb. — a besieging engine, f. to take 
-i- iroXts city.] An ancient besieging engine, a kind 
of movable tower. 

[2569 J. Sanford tr. Agripfa's Van. A rtes. 33 b, Ye 
engins called, .tolleons. Walking toures, Heliopolins.] X770 
Lanchorne Plutarch (1879) II. 950/2 His engines, called 
helepoles, were a pleasing spectacle to the very towns which 
he besieged. 2845 Ettcycl. Metro#. XIV. 793 The move- 
able towers employed by the ancients in their sieges, and 
which they called Helepoles. 

Heler, healer (h?'lai). Obs. exc. dial. Also 
8-9 heeler, [f. Hele v. 2 ] 

1 . a. One who covers up or conceals, b. A thing 
that covers ; a cover, covering, coverlet. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. vi. (1495), The eye 
lyddes that ben the helers and couerars of the eyen. Ibid. 
v. viii, A byrde in stede of an eye lydde hath an heler to 
couere and kepe the syghte. 2879 Miss J[ackson SJtropsh. 
IVord-bh. s.v., A proverbial saying heard in the neighbour- 
hood of Stoddesden : — ‘The heler’s as bad as the heaver’. 
2888 Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk. 33 4 Heler, a horse- 
cloth ; coverlet. ‘ Better nit put the haler ’pon th’ ’oss \ 
Ibid. 335 4 The heler’s so bad as the stealer.’ 

2 . A slater or tiler : — Hellier. 

1674 Ray 6”. <5- E. C. Words s.v. Heal, In the West he 
that covers a House with slates is called a Healer or 
Hellier. 2703 T. N. City 4- C. Purchaser 82 Squares of . . 
Tyling in tne Healers, or Bricklayer’s^ Work. 

3. The upper half of a drain tile, when made in 
two semicylindrical parts (the under part being the 
4 gutter tile ’), 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1.232, 130a tiles 
with heelers, at 5^. per 100. 

t HeletL. Obs. Forms: 1-3 telep, belep, 3 
hale p ; also 7 pseudo-arch, health. [OE. kze/ed, 
h^lcS = OSax, h$lif, late OHG. hflid, Ger. held 
hero.] A warrior, hero, man. 

Beowulf (Z.) 191 Ne mihte snotor hieletJ. ' wean onwendan. 
c 1205 Lay. 1779 pa heleScs weren blioe. Ibid. 12989 
HieleS. [2622 Drayton Poly-olb. viii, They under false 
pretence of amity and chear. The British Peers invite, the 
German healths to view At Stonehenge.] 

Helewei, -wi, var. of Halewei Obs. 
t Hele won, -wow, -wogh, helowe-wall. 
Obs. [f. Hele, covering + OE. wag, ME. wo), wozo, 
WotJGH, wall.] An end-wall ; (? also = roof-walD. 

a xroo Grave 27 in Thorpe Anal. 153 De hele-wa^es beo 5 
laje, sid-wajes unhejse. I<rx*os Lay. 25887 He nom 
halle wah [<rt27S hflewoD and helden hine to gnmde ; ] 
a 2300 in Horstm- Aliengl Leg. (1875) 9 ° Side walles hit 
hedde to, ac non helewou {rer nas ; hit was opun at ei{rer 
ende, to go in al wolde. c 2325 Fetnina (MS. Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. B. 14. 39 if- 222 b) Et f/uis pur lever fe mei sere 
and more to rere uppe the helewoghes. 2425 in Kcnnett 
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Par. Antiq. II. 25 Et in solutis eidem domina pro quodam 
helowe wall unius domus apud Curtlyngton annuatim ii. 
den. 1695 Ibid. Gloss., Helowe-wall , the hell-wall or end 
wall that covers and defends the rest of the building. 

Helf, Hell, obs. forms of Half sb., Holt. 

Heliac (hrliicek), a. [ad. late L. heliac-us, a. 
Gr. r^XtaKos, f. fjXios the sun. Cf. F. hlliaque .] 

1 . Pertaining to the sun, solar. 

z8o8 J. Barlow Columb. 11. 432 Quit© bow’d ; and all the 
heliac zone Felt the same Sceptre, and confirm’d the throne. 

2 . —Heliacal 1. 


*775 Ash, Heliac, emerging from the lustre of the sun, 
falling into the lustre of the sun. 2839 J. Taylor Poems $ 
Transl. 203 The Heliac settings and Heliac risings of the 
constellations. 

Heliacal (h/tei*akal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Astron. Said of the rising of a star when it 
first emerges from the sun's rays and becomes visi- 
ble before sunrise, or of its setting when it is last 
visible after sunset before beinglost in the sun’srays. 

2607 A. Brewer Lingua in. vi, Setting of stars, chronic, 
and heljacaj, 2631 Widdowes Nat. Philos, (ed. 2) 6 Appa- 
rent rising is called Heli[a]cal which is of stars getting out 
of the sun beames ; and so if the star get into the sun beames 
at setting. 2728 Newton Chronol. Amended 15 By observ- 
ing the Heliacal Risings and Setting of the stars, they 
found the^Iength of the Solar year. 7834 A r at. Philos., 
Astron. vii. 169/2 (U. K. S.) The Egyptian rural year was 
determined by the heliacal rising of Sirius. 

+ b. Heliacal year , the year reckoned from the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, the canicular year ; great 
heliacal year, the canicular cycle : see Canicular 3. 

2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. yi. 5 1 In 1462 year*, which 
was the great Heliacall year, it returns to the same be- 
ginning. 

2 . Relating to or produced by the sun, solar, rare. 

2802 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 224 That the 

headaches and other symptoms of heliacal injury might not 
ensue. 2871 Blackie Four Phases i. 21 Then the whole of 
your lofty heliacal philosophy is only a blaze of lies. 

Heliacally (h/larakali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In the way of heliacal rising or setting : see prec. r. 

2589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 1. 8 note, Cosmically not heliac- 
ally : for these two, rising and settingare ascribed to the stars. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 222 From the rising 
of this fthe dog-] starre, not cosmically, that is, with the Sun, 
but Heliacally, that is, its emersion from the rayes of the 
Sunne, the Ancients computed their canicular dayes. 2834 
Nat. Philos., Astron. vii. 169/2 (U.K.S.) The age of Hesiod 
. . may he determined by the fact that he mentions that 
Arcturus rose heliacally sixty days after the winter solstice. 

Helisean (hfliiran), a. [f. Gr. *HXtata + -AN.] 
Belonging to the Helixa, a public hall in ancient 
Athens, in which was held the chief law-court, be- 
fore which were tried all offences liable to public 
prosecution. 

2807 Robinson A retard. Grxca 1. xxv. 106 Carry him 
to be tried at the Heliasan court. 2830 tr. Artstoph., 
Wasps 219 When you eat the paunch procured by an 
Heliaean old stager. 

HeKanthaceous (h Hi irenp -/ ds), a. Hot. [f. 
mod.L. Helianth-us + -aceous.] Allied to the 
genus Helianthus of composite plants. 

HeHantlloid (h* 1 i|£e*n]>oid), a. and sb. Zool , 
[f. mod.L. Helianthoidea , neut. pi. of Helianthoid - 
cs ; f. Helianthus : see next and -oid.] 

A. adj. a. Resembling the Helianthtis (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854). b. Belonging to the Hclian - 
thoidea, an order of Aclinozoa, comprising the sea- 
anemones. B. sb. One of the Helianthoidea. Also 
Helianthoi’dean a. and sb. 

2865 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. iv. xut. § 246 (2867) II. 167 
Solitary polypes — hydroid or helianthoid— mostly stationary, 
and when they do move, moving with any side foremost. 

|| Helianthtis (hriiiarnfws). Dot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. 77X1-0? sun + di^o? flower.] The botanical genus 
including the common sunflower (N.O. Composite). 

ijy 6 M ARTVif Roitsscau' ’sBot. xxvi. 400 Jerusalem artichoke 
is also a species of _ Helianthus. 2804 J. Grahame Sabbath 
(1829) 9/2 Like helianthus, borne on downy wings To distant 
realms. 5834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. xxvt. 
(1849) 204 The leaves of a single plant of helianthus three 
feet high exposed nearly forty feet of surface. *852 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt. i. 10 Yonder is golden yellow, where the 
helianthus turns her dial-like face to the sun. 

Hence Helia^nthic a., of or belonging to Helian- 
thus, as in helianthic acid, obtained from sunflower 
seeds. Kelia*xx.tliiii, an aniline dye of orange 


yellow colour. 

Heliast (hrli t £est). Gr. Antiq. [ad. Gr. ^X«a- 
crrqr, f. TjXiafradai to sit in the court ‘HA* a(a.] One 
of the qualified citizens of ancient Athens chosen 
to sit as judges in tbe Helizean court; a dicast. 

1807 Robinson Archxol. Grarca 1. xxxv. 127 Set in t e 
stocks^ five days and as many nights, if the neliasts 
order it. , r ,, . 

Helia*stic, a. [ad. Gr. jjXiacntKos, f. yXiaciy. . 
see prec.] Of or pertaining to the Heliasts. 

2647 N. Bacon Disc.. Govt. Eng 1. iv. (t 73 ?) « ! 
executed their Commission m Circuits, I r ob ivson 
A thenian Heliastick or Subdial Court 1807 3 w 
Archxol Grarca ,. xxxv. 225 The hetiastic court alone 
to pass sentence upon him. x 

Helical (he-likal). *. [f. U hehx, (ice 

Helix) + -al.] Belonging io or having the form 

of a helix ; screw-shaped ; spiral. „ 

.613 M. Ridlev Mary- Badict 37 A Helical! and Spiral! 
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yertue to move' on the Cilinder of her Axis in Spirall lines. 
1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 1. ix. (1648) 57 A helicall 
revolution about a Cylinder. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 1. 217 
The mean helical angles of Archimedean or Water Screws. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch tf Ctockm. 16, For marine 
chronometers helical springs, in which both ends curve in- 
wards, are universally used. 

Helically (he'likali), adv. [f. prec. + -tv 2 .] 
In a helical manner, spirally. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 543 Such as we sometimes find 
so helically twisted. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 594 Turn'd 
helically like a Snail-shell. 1878 Thurston Grcnuth Steam- 
eng. 74 Flues helically traversing the masonry setting. 

Helicampana, obs. form of Flecatipane. 

• 11 Helice (he’lis*). Obs. [a. L. Helice, Gr. kkttcrj 
lit. * winding \ from its revolution round the pole ; 
mod.F. HilicH\ A poetical appellation of the 
constellation Ursa Major. 

1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (i88r) 33 The Cynosure 
of the purest thought, Faire Helice, by whom the heart is 
taught. 1631 Widdowes Nat. Philos, (ed. 2) 8 Helice the 
greater Beare hath 27 Starres. 

Heliced (hrlist), a. rare. [f. Helix, pi. helices, 
in F. hSlice + -ed 2 .] Adorned with helices. 

187s Lewis Sc Street in Encycl. Brit. II. 411/2 Ter- 
minates in a foliated and heliced acroterium. 

Helices (heriisfz), pi. of Helix. 

Helicliryse (he’likrois). =next. 

1893 Symonds In the Key of Blue 10 While curling through 
lush grass one spies Tendrils of honeyed helichryse. 

II Helichrysum (helikroi-s^m). Also -os, -on. 
[L., helichrysum } also helichrysos = Gr. kk'ixpvaos;, 
f. spiral + ypvoos gold.] 

1. A creeping plant with yellow flowers, so called 
by the ancients : varionsly identified as Gnaphalium 
stadias and Tanacctum annuttm. 

1551 Turner Herbal \. Cija, The ryght Elichryson 
groweth in Italy . . and it may be called in englysh, flour 
amor, or yelowe flour amor. 1850 Leitch M filler's Anc. 
Art § 298. 335 A carved cup .. surrounded at the rim with 
a wreath of ivy and helichrysos, beneath with acanthos. 

2. Bot. A large genus of composite plants, having 
mostly yellow flowers, of persistent character, 
whence called Everlastings or Immortelles. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 227 [Plants] least patient 
of cold .. Balsamum . Helichryson. 1882 Garden ix Feb. 
91/x Helichrysums are not very particular as to soil. 

Heliciform a. fad. mod.L. heJi- 

ciform-is, f. helix Helix . see -fork.] Having the 
form of the snail’s shell ; spirally wound (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854 ). 

Helicitl (he'lisin). Chau. [mod. f. L. helix 
spiral, also a kind of willow + -in.] 

1. The glycoside of salicylic add. 

1839 Fownf.s Man. Cfictit. 444. 1865 Watts Dicl. Chan. 1 1 1. 
139. 1873 Fames' Chem. (ed. ri) 642 Helicin, C13 HicOr, 
is a white, crystalline, slightly bitter substance, produced by 
the action of very dilute nitric acid upon salicin. 

2. An oily substance extracted from snails. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex.. Helicin. name given by Oscar 
Figuier for a peculiar substance which he discovered in the 
garden snail. 1861 Hulmc tr. Moquin-Tandon n. nr. ii. 85 
An oil with a sulphurous odour.. to which he has given the 
name of Helicine. 

Helicine (he'lisain, -in), a. Aval. [f. as prec. 
+ -ine.J a. Spiral, coiled ; applied to certain 
small arteries of the penis and clitoris, b. Per- 
taining to the helix of the ear. 

1833 DtmcusoN cited in Worcester. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Auat. II. 446/1 Passage of the blood from these helicine 
arteries. 

Helicinian. (helisrnian), a. and sh. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Lltlicma (f. helix ) + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Spiral ; said of a shell. B. si. One of 
the Helicina, a family of Gastropods in De Ferus- 
sac’s classification. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. io6/e Helicidx, The fifth order [of 
gastropods] contains two families 1st The Heltcinians . . 
and The Turbicinians. 

Helicite (heiisoit). Geol. [f. L. helix, helic- 
Helix + -ITE.] A fossil snail-shell. 

1828 in Webster. 185a Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. 
xvi. 7 The same little lielicites..are found in layers of three 
or four feet thick as far inland as Turmero. 

Helicograph. (hedikograf). [f. helico-, com- 
bining form of Gr. t \ i£ Helix + -graph.] 

1851 Diet. Archil. s.v., An instrument. .for describing the 
volutes and scroll work found in Grecian architecture, and 
called the screw helicograph. 

Helicogyxate (-d 33 i»-re't),rt. Bot. [f. as prec. 
+ Gyrate.J Surrounded by an obliquely placed 
ring, as some spore-cases. Also said of the ferns. 

. 1837 Berkeley Cryftog. Bot. § 595 Fee .. includes the 
helieogyrate ferns also in the general denomination of Poly- 
podiacete. 1866 Treat. Bot., Helicog}’rate, having a ring 
or gyrus carried obliquely round it ; as in the spore-cases 
of Trichomanes. 

Helicoid (hc-likoid), a. and si. Also 7 -oeid. 
[mod. ad. Gr. IXiKoct&jr of winding or spiral form, 
f. t\t( Heltx + tlSos shape : see -oid. Cf. F. h/li- 
coide (1704 in Halr.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

L Having the form of a helix; screw-shaped; 
spiral. Chiefly in Zool. of shells, and in Bot. of 
forms of inflorescence, etc. Helicoid parabola, in 


Geom. a spiral curve formed by twisting the common 
parabola so that its axis becomes a circle, the ordi- 
nates still remaining perpendicular to the axis and 
in the same plane with it. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Helicoid Parabola , or the 
Parabolick Spiral , is a Curve which arises from the Suppo- 
sition of the Axis of the common Apollonian Parabola’s 
being bent round into the Periphery of a Circle. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet., Helicoid Parabola , or the Parabolic Spiral . 
1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) 1. 324 The cyme, .is helicoid 
or scorpioid % 1849 Dana Geol. App. i. (1850) 721 The fusiform 
helicoid cavity. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 521 The 
Unilateral Helicoid Cyme is a sympodial cyme in which 
the median plane of each of the successive axes, .is always 
situated on the same side. 

2. Zool. Belonging to or resembling the Helicidx, 
gastropodous molluscs including the snail. 

1876 tr. Benedeti's Attim. Parasites 37 Molluscs with a 
helicoid shell, similar to that of a small natica. 

B. sb. 1 1. Something of a helicoid or spiral 
form. Obs. rare. 

1699 Garth Dispciis. 80 Shells, Some Helicoeids, some 
Conical appear, These Miters emulate, Those, Turbans are. 
2. Geom. fa. = Helicoid parabola: see A. 1 . 
Obs. b. A warped surface generated by a moving 
straight line which always passes through or touches 
a fixed helix. 

X842 Brande Diet. Sc., etc. 547/1 [This] spiral curve . . is 
the helicoid. 1855 Davies & Peck Math. Diet., Helicoid, 
a warped surface, which may be generated by a straight 
line moving in such a manner that each point of it shall 
have a uniform motion in the direction of a fixed straight 
line, and at the same time a uniform angular motion about it. 

Helicoidal (helikoi'dal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.J 
= Helicoid a. 1. 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 405 The forma- 
tion of the right and left-handed helicoidal crystals. 

He’licoidly, adv. [f. Helicoid a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a helicoid manner, spirally. 

1849 Dana Geol. App. i. (1850) 720 A fusiform chamber 
helicoidly divided. 

Helicometry (helikp’metri). Geom. [f. helico 
comb, form of Gr. Helix + -metry.] The 
measurement of spirals. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Helicometry, or Helicosophy, 
a Mathematical Art, which teaches how to measure or draw 
all Spirat Lines upon a Plain, and shews their respective 
Properties. i8tx Encycl. Londin. s.v. 

Helicon (heriikpn). [L. Helicon = Gr. "E\ikwi>. 
In sense 2 b there seems to be association with 
Helix.] 

1. (With capital H.) Name of a mountain in 
Boeotia, sacred to the Muses, in which rose the 
fountains of Aganippe and Hippocrene ; by 1 6 th and 
17 th c. writers often confused with these. Hence 
used allusively in reference to poetic inspiration. 

a 1529 Skelton A git. Gameschc 99, I gaue hym drynke 
of the sugryd welle Of Eliconys waters crystal lyne. * 1567 
Harman Caveat (1869I 28 Eloquence baue I none ; I neuer 
was acquaynted with the muses ; I neuer tasted of Helycon. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 42 You Virgins, that on 
Parnasse dwell, Whence floweth Helicon , the learned well. 
z6oo title England’s Helicon [ed. 2: .or the Muses Harmony.] 
1631 Milton Epit. M chess Winchester 56 Here be tears of 
perfect moan Wept for thee in Helicon. 1651 Randolph, 
etc. Hey for Honesty v. Wks. (1875^ 481 Poor shallow 
scoundrels . . that never drank any Helicon above a penny 
a quart. 1892 Bookman Nov. 57/1 Any question of hjs 
precise place in England's Helicon. 

2. a. An ancient acoustical instrument consisting 
of strings stretched over a resonance-box and cap- 
able of being adjusted to different lengths, b. A 
large brass wind-instrument of a spiral form. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech Helicon, a form of wind-instru- 
ment of metal, resembling a French-horn, but having keys 
and valves. 

Heliconian (heliko^nian), a. [In sense . 1 , f. 
L. Helicon i -us =» G r. 'EXtfcajvios, f. *EA ikojv (see prec. 
and -tan). In sense 2 , f. mod.L. Heliconia , a genus 
of butterflies.] 

1. Pertaining to Helicon, or to the Muses. 

T SS7 Grimald in Tottell's Misc. (Arb.) 107 Th Heliconian 
Nymphs. 1500 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 31 Th’ Heliconian 
maides. 1635 j . Taylor (Water P.) Life T. ParrVJks. (1872) 
17 He .. ne er did taste the Heliconian cup. 1779 Cowper 
Let. to f. Hill 14 Nov., Your approbation of my last Heli- 
conian present encourages me to send you another. x868 
Tennyson L-ucretius 224 Shutting reasons up in rhythm, Or 
Heliconian honey in living words, To make a truth less harsh. 

2. Entom. Belonging to the genus Heliconia , or 
family Heliconiidm of butterflies. Also Heliconi*- 
deons, Heliconine, He’liconoid adjs. 

1826 Kirby&Sp. Enlomol. (182S) III. xxxv.645 In several 
of the Heliconian butterflies the greater part of both wings 
is transparent.^ 1867 A. R. Wallace Nat. Select. Hi. (1871) 
85 Every species of Napeogenes mimics some other Heli- 
conideous butterfly. 1887 — in Forin. Rev. Sept. 355 The 
immense variety of the Heliconord butterflies. 

+ Helico'S Ophy. Obs. [f. helico -, comb, form 
of Gr. ?Ai£ Helix, after philosophy I\ That part of 
geometry which treats of spirals. 

1 S7°.P EE Math. Pref. 34 Helicosophie, is nere Sister to 
Trochilike. 1696 Phillips, Helicosophy, a mathematical 
Art which demonstrates the designing of all spiral Lines. 
Helie, -y, var. Heily, Highly a. Obs. 
Heling, healing, vbh sb. Also 6 - helling. 
Now dial. [f. Hele v . 1 and 2 + -ING 1.] 


1. The action of covering ; covering up, conceal- 
ing ; the covering in of a house, roohng with slate, 
tiles, or the like. 

a T200 Lofsung in CotL Horn. 207 Bi his spotlunge and 
bufettunge and his heliunge. <11225 A ncr. R. 150 pc 
heliunge is he god dedes lif, & halt hit ine strencSe. 1357 
Lay Folks Catech. 222 All wrangwise takyng . . hiding or 
helyng of othir men godes. 1451 Churckw. Act. Vatlott 
(1890) 94 For helyng of Synt Tamys ys Chapell. 1554 /bid. 
166 The tyler for y* hellyng of y® Church. 1609 Skene Reg 
Map. 6 Fraudfull heiling and concealing of treasure. 1669 
Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 237 Healing with Lead or flat 
Stone is not to be approved of, by reason of its weight 
1703 T. N. City <5' C. Fjtrchaser 275 For Ripping, and 
Healing again. .Bricklayers reckon 33-. 6d. per Square. 

2. cotter. A covering ,* a cover, roofing. 

13.. A\ Alis.6iB& Above, and byneothe, is heore heolpg. 
137 S, Barbour Bruce v. n The heling of thar hevede That 
vikkit vyntir had thame revede. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II. 283 Sche hidde hir armes and hir bnhes w{j> 
dyuers helynges. Ibid. III. 273 pe helynge [of the palace] 
liche to he firmament. 1498 Will of Why tutor (Somerset 
Ho.), My portouse w* a rede helyng. 1543 Will of f. Mon 
(Ibid.), retberbedde, a bolster.. twoo blankettes a Helyng 
a matres. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 24 A Bed-Healing 
(Dcrb.), a coverlet : it is also called absolutely a HylHng in 
many places. 1703 T. N. City 4* C. Purchaser 169 Of the 
weight of this sort of Healing. 1838 Mrs. Brav Trad. 
De7>onsh. I. 306 Slaters with us. .are called helliers and the 
slate roof of a house is termed the helling. 1853 N. fp Q. 
1st Ser. VIII. 44/2 Another Devonianism. The Cover of a 
book is called its healing. 

+ b. Clothing. Obs. 

1382 in Wyclifs Sel. Wks. III. 519 Ynow3 for liflode and 
heling. C1400 Apol. Loll. 43 Fode & heling hauing, wi]> 
hem I scbal be content. 

3. Comb., as heling-cosler, -net, -stone. 

1447 E. E. Wills (1882) 131 All my .. helyng Costurs of 
hallys. 1558-9 Act 1 Eliz. c. 17 § 1 No person, .shall use 
any Heling Nett or Tryrnle Bote. i6oz Carew Cornwall 
6 b, For covering of houses there are three sorts of Slate, 
which from that use take the name of H ealing-stones. 

Helio (hrlitf), colloq. abbrev. of Heliograph sb. 
and v. 

1893 R. KirLiNG Many Invent. 30, I used to put my 
signaller- under arrest to prevent him reading the helio- 
orders. 1897 Daily Nnvs 4 Sept. 5/4 Messages had to be 
hello’d under a hot fire at short range. 

Helio-, combining form of Gr. ^Atoj sun, occur- 
ring in various scientific and other terms, most of 
which are entered in their alphabetical places; 
others of rarer occurrence are placed here. Hello- 
a-rkite a. [cf. Arkit-e], relating to the sun and 
Noah’s ark, as objects of worship. |1 Heliocomc tes 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Kop.-f),riji comet], an appearance of 
rays of light extending from the sun like a comet’s 
tail. Helio- dromo’jnic a., relating to the sun and 
daemons. Helio-elO'ctric a., relating to electric 
force emanating from the sun. Helio- engra’ving 
= Heliogravure. Helio-fngal a . [after centri- 
fugal ; cf. F. /u ( Hop huge], tending away from the 
sun. Heliolater [Gr. -\arprjs worshipping], a 
worshipper of the sun ; so- Helio latrons a., wor- 
shipping the sun ; Helio’latry [Gr. Xarpria wor- 
ship], sun-worship. Helio’logist, one versed in 
heliology ; HelioTogy, the science of the sun’s 
energy and action. Helio *pliiloiis a. [<pt\os lov- 
ing], fond of or attracted by sunlight. Heliopho- 
bia [Gr. -(popta fear], dread of or shrinking from 
sunlight, photophobia; so He # liopliobe[Gr. -cpo&os 
fearing], one affected with heliophobia; Helio* 
pho*bic a., fearing or shunning sunlight. 

1804 Edin. Rev. III. 314 Seats of the *Heiio-arkite super- 
stition. _ 1838 Mrs. Bray Trad. Devomh. I. 148 The 
ceremonies of the Helioarkite procession. 1727-5* Chambers 
Cycl., v Hcliocometes , comet of the sun; a phenomenon 
sometimes observed at the setting of the sun ; thus denomi- 
nated by Sturmius and Pylen . .in regard it seems to make a 
comet of the sun, being a large tail, or column of light, 
fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging after it at his 
setting. 1866 Comh. Mag. Mar. 293^Notions about an 
arkite idolatry* and a *HeIio-demonic worship. *884 
Nature 8 May 47/2 The '“helio-electric theory’ of the pertur- 
bations of terrestrial magnetism. # x886 Sci. Arner, 24 July 
49/2 The “helio-engraving by etching was brought to a high 
degree of completion by Klic, of Vienna, in 1883. 1885 
Clerke Pop. Hist. Astron. 387 The ‘“heliofugnl ’ power by 
which Comets’ tails are developed. 1828 Webstfr, * Helio- 
later. Ibid.,*Hcliolatty. 1890 Gladstone lutprcg. Rock 
(1892) 66 According to *heliologists, the process does not 
even yet appear to be absolutely’ completed. 18S6 Spectator 
24 Apr. 545/1 The evolution of “heliology. 2885 Syd. Soc. 
Lex.,* Heliophobe, one whose eyes suffer from the sun srays. 

* Heliophobia, the fear of the sun’s ray’s on the retina, such 
as occurs in albinism. 1886 J. Rattray in Trans. R.Soc. 
Edin. XXXI 1 . 598 A heliophobic spore mayoften find enough 
of shade among the rhizoias of other pre-existing weeds. 

Heliocentric (hfdiuse-ntrik), a. _ {sb. ) ' [l 

Helio- : see Centric. Cf. F. hSlioccntriquc . 
Opposed in both senses to Geocentric.] 

1. Referred to the sun ns centre ; considered as 
viewed from the centre of the sun : as the helio- 
centric latitude , longitude, place , etc. of a planet, 
i.e. that in which it would appear to an observer 
placed at the centre of the sun. 

1685 Phil. Trans. XV. 1217 It was necessary.. to make a 
Table of 2] ’s Heliocentrick places, to which the Parallaxes 
being applied, give the Geocentrick. 1703 Gregory /but. 
XXIII. 1318 Finding the Heliocentrick and Geocentric 
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places of a Comet. 1786 Ibid. LXXVI. 429, I have here 
given its heliocentric and geocentric longitudes and lati- 
tudes. 1833 Herschel Astron. v. 210 When we speak of 
the heliocentric longitudes and latitudes of objects, we 
suppose the spectator situated in the sun. 

2 . Having, or taking, the sun as centre : as the helio - 
centric {ox Copernican)ry.r/m of astronomy. (See B.) 

1834 Nat. Philos. III. Gloss, s.v. Geocentric (U. K. S.), 
The moon’s orbit is Geocentric ; but the orbits of the other 
planets, and of the earth itself, are Heliocentric. 1893 
Westcott Gospel of Life 12 The heliocentric view of our 
system.. is more religious and, in the fullest sense, more 
scriptural than the geocentric view which it displaced. 
fir. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 285 It [poetry of the 
Old Testament] is what one might call a heliocentric, as 
distinguished from a geocentric, representation oflife. ' 

t B. One who takes the sun as a centre. Obs. 
1667 A. Nowel in Josselyn Voy. Neiv Eng. (1674) 48 
This assertion is not expugned by Geocentricks .. nor 
oppugned by Heliocentricks. 

Hence Hedioce*ntriciBm,the heliocentric theory ; 
Hediocentri'city, heliocentric quality. 

1865 F. Hall in H. H. Wilson tr. Vishitu Parana II. 242 
note. The heliocentricism taught in this passage, .is remark- 
able. 1878 N.Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 163 Our readers who are 
ignorant of astronomy may as well refuse to acknowledge 
the heliocen tricity of things. 1883 W. W. Roberts Pcntif. 
Decrees Introd. 21 The Pope said in effect that heliocen- 
tricism was a heresy. 

HeHoce*ntrical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= Heliocentric. Hence Heliocentrically cidv ., 
as viewed from the centre of the sun. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. i. 122, I have reason to believe 
the Planetary motions to be Heliocentrical.^ 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. 1. 471 The Earth, .when it is in Conjunc- 
tion with any other Planet Heliocentrically. 

Heliocnrome (hf Iwkw°m). [t. Helio- + Gr. 
Xpwfxa colour.] A photograph representing an ob- 
ject in its natural colours. (Not yet (1897) obtained 
in a permanent form by any process.) So Helio- 
ohro’mic a., pertaining to heliochromy. Helio- 
cliro’moscope, a device for superposing three 
specially prepared photographs of an object so as 
to produce an image in the natural colours. Helio- 
cliro'motype = Heliochrome. Heliochromy, 
the production of images of objects in the natural 
colours by a photographic process. 

1853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. xii. 176 The name of 
*Heliochromes has been given to these naturally coloured 
photographs. '.the colours soon faded. 1855 Lacan Pref. 
Niepce rr<? St. Victor's Researches 17 His “heliochromic 
investigations. 1892 Daily News 4 May 5/5 To reproduce 
them [the natural colours] to the eyes it is sufficient to 
superpose the three images, one with red light, one with 
green, and one with blue violet. This is accomplished in 
. . a device called a *heliochromoscope about the size of a 
hand stereoscope. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.. *Heliochro- 
viotyfe , a sun-picture in the naturalcolors : long desired, 
partially obtained, but always fugitive — so far. 1855 tr - 
Nit pee de St. Victor's Researches 43 * Heliochromy. 1892 
Daily News 5 May 6/5 Mr. Fred. E. Ives, of Philadelphia, 
gave an exhibition .. of his ‘composite heliochromy’, the 
name of his process of coloured photography. 
Heliochryse (hrliukrois). [ad. L. heliochry- 
sos, - on , a variant foTm in Pliny for heliehrysos , -on 
(see Helicbrysum), app. taken by later writers 
as derived from Gr. ijAios sun + xP vff bs gold.] Poetic 
name for some bright yellow flower : ? a sunflower 
or marigold. (See also Helichryse.) 

*593 Barnes Parthenophil Sonn. xevi. in Arb. Garner 
V. 394 To whom, for need, Parthenophe did lend At 
Nature's suit, rich Heliochrise, \vhich_ shined In her fair 
hair. Ibid. Madr. xxiii. Ibid. 404 In his hand, a wreath of 
Heliochrise He brought, to beautify those tresses. 1689 T. 
Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 55 The Heliochryse. . His 
Golden Leaves expandeth out of love To Phoebus. 

Helio-dcemonic, -electric, etc. : see Helio-. 
Heliogram (hrliagrcem). [f. Heliograph 4, 
after telegram .] A message transmitted by a helio- 
graph (see next, sense 4). 

x88x Nature XXIV. 176 The sight of those who receive 
the heliogram gets.. soon fatigued. 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 
Yrs. India II. li. 225 Brigadier-General Massy was informed 
in reply to his heliogram, that [etc.]. 

Heliograph (hrliagraf), sb. [f. Helio- + 

-GRAHI, Gr. - ypcKpos writing, writer.] 

1 . Name given to an engraving obtained by a pro- 
cess in which a specially prepared plate is acted on 
chemically by exposure to light. Also atlrib. 

The name was originally given to the process invented by 
Niepce dc St. Victor in 1826. 

1853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. i. 12 Niepce .. had also 
succeeded in rendering his Hel -graphs, when once formed, 
impervious to the further effects of the solar raj's. J875 tr. 
Vogels Client. Light i« xx Copp ' plate impressions of this 
kind have been found amongst the papers left behind by 
Niepce, which he called ‘heliographs’, .as far back as 1826. 
This method .. is still in use .. especially in the printing of 
paper money. 1896 Daily News 18 Dec. 7/6 Miniature 
paintings by Fouquet. .copied by the heliograph process, 
fb. A photograph (Webster, 1864). 06 s, 

2 . An apparatus for taking photographs of the sun. 
X848 frill. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 326 This latter instru- 
ment includes a heliograph and nebulograph, worked by 
one and the same clock-movement. 1865 Reader 9 Sept. 
291/3 The Kew heliograph, in charge of Mr, De La Rue, 
continues to be worked by a qualified assistant. 

2 . An instrument for measuring the intensity of 
sunlight. 


. 1831 R. Hunt P/iotogr. 210 The number of lines marked 
on the paper . . will furnish a comparative measure of the 
intensity of solar light, .and may be registered as so many 
degrees of the Heliograph, the name Mr. Jordan has given 
his instrument. 

4 . An apparatus for signalling by means of a 
movable mirror which reflects flashes of sunlight 
to a distance. Cf. Heliotrope 4. Also atlrib. 

1877 Atkinson Ganot’s % Physics (ed. 8) § 509 Mance's 
Heliograph. The reflection of light from mirrors has been 
lately applied by Mance in signalling at great distances by 
means of the sun’s light. x88o Rep. Brit. Assoc. 461 The 
author claims to have contrived a heliograph, or sun- 
telegraph, by which the rays of the sun can be directed on 
any given point with greater ease than by those at present 
in use. x88o Times 9 Oct. 5/4 On the 27th of August, about 
9 a.m., a flash was seen in. the far distance. In a moment 
our heliograph was on, and we found, to our great delight, 
it was from General Roberts. 1897 Daily Nnvs xB Sept. 5 
They hope to secure heliograph connection with General 
Blood's force shortly. 

, Heliograph, v . [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To communicate by heliograph : see 
prec. 4. Also with obj. clause and ahsol. 

1880 Standard 24 Apr., 5/5 General Stewart heliographed 
an account of the battle to Brigadier Ross. iB88Athen<vuju 
7 Jan. 10/2 There were all the means for heliographing at 
Korti. 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent, 29 VVe used to 
heliograph to them. 

2 . To photograph by heliograph)'. 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. It. 192/1 When 
the doth tracings have to be heliographed, raw sienna is 
also added to the ink. 

Heliographer (tulip-grafax). [f. prec. + -er : 
cf. photographer .] One who practises heliography ; 
one who makes or works a heliograph : see the 
various senses of these words. 

1875 tr. Vogel's Cheat. Light xix. 281 The failure of 
heliographers, lithographers, and photographers who tried 
to work by combining the two arts. 

Heliograpliic (hfliogrse’fik), a. [f. Helio- + 
-GRAPHIC. Cf. F. h/liographique . ] 

1 . Pertaining to the description of the sun. 

Heliographic ' latitude or longitude : the latitude or 

longitude of points on the sun’s surface, referred to the sun’s 
equator and to a meridian passing through the node of this 
with the ecliptic. (Cf. geographic.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Charts , Heliographick 
Charts , Descriptions of the Sun’s Body, and of its Maculx, 
or Spots. 1879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 289 The 
heliographic latitude of the spot, or its angular distance 
from the solar equator. 

2 . f a. Belonging to photography ; photographic. 
1840 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. I. x8x Dr. Patterson exhibited 

some specimens of the Heliographic Art (Daguerreotype). 
1853 tr. Nitpce de St. Victor's Researches i. 44 The helio- 
graphic images coloured by its light. 

b. Belonging to photographic engraving : see 
Heliograph i, Heliography 3. 

1851 R. Hunt Photography ix. 107 Producing a better 
effect than was given by the Heliographic process in several 
hours. 2855 Lacan Pref Nitpce de St. Victors Researches 
21 The' remarkable works which heliographic engraving has 
produced. X858 Photogr. Notes 111 , 260/2 The heliographic 
image formed by the sensitive varnish acted on by the light. 
1875 tr. Vogels Cheat. Light i. 12 Printed off from helio- 
graphic plates. 

3 . Pertaining to or obtained by the signalling ap- 
paratus called a heliograph (see Heliograph 4). 

1880 Standard % Apr. 5/3 Hughes’s Brigade is in helio- 
graphic communication with Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 2897 Ld. 
Roberts 41 Yrs. India II. liv. 258 The more perfect hello- 
graphic apparatus which is now available. 

So Heliogra’phical a . = Heliographic ; Helio- 
g’ra’pMcally adv., by means of a Heliograph 
( sense 4 in quot.). 

1884 Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. 120 How the relieving force first 
came heliographically into communication with Candahar. 

Heliography (hflip-grafi). [f. Helio- + 
-GKAPI1Y. Cf. F. hiliographie .] 

1 . The description of the sun. (Cf. geography.') 

1730-6 BAlLEY-(folio), Heliography, a . Description of the 
Sun. 1798 C. Palmer {title) A 1 realise on the Sublime 
Science of Heliography satisfactorily demonstrating our 
great orb of light, the sun, to be absolutely no other than a 
body of Ice ! 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Aslrvtt. vii. vii. 712 
So much useful work has been done in heliography. 

4* 2 . The process or art of obtaining permanent 
images of objects by the chemical action of light 
on prepared surfaces ; photography. Obs. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 113 s.v. Photogenic Drawings , 
Such apparatus is named after its inventor the Dagueiro- 
type, and the process itself either photogeny, photography, 
or heliography (sun-drawing). 1840 {title) Handbook of 
Heliography. 

3 . Name of a process of engraving in which a 
specially prepared plate is acted upon chemically 
by exposure to light. 

1845 A ihenxunt 22 Feb. 202 The process by which these 
I pictures were procured, called by its disco\ erer Helio - 
! graphy . 1875 tr. Vogels Cheat. Light i. zo One of the 
finest applications of photography, that of heliography , or 
the combination of photography with copper-plate printing. 
x88o Daily News 2 Dec. s/2 Heliography, it seems, makes 
no impression on the paper as types do. 

4 . The system of signalling by means of the 
Heliograph (sense 4). 

1887 Advance \ Chicago) xo Nov. 718 Heliography is a 
sort of telegraphic system of communication by means of 
flashes of sunlight reflected from, mirrors. 
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Heliogravure (hrliogiri-viui). [a. F. helio- 
gravure, f. Helio- + gravure engraving.] A pro- 
cess of engTaving by means of the action of light 
on a sensitized surface; an engraved plate, or an 
engraving, thus obtained ; photogravure. Also 
atlrib. 


1879 Furnivall New Shahs. Soc. Rep . 7 A heliogravure 
reproduction by M. Dujardin, of Virtue’s engraving. x88i 
A then&um 16 Apr. 521/2 The medium of reproduction .. is 
besides .somewhat antiquated in these days of autotype and 
heliogravure. 1883 Pall Mall G. 20 Nov., Phototype, 
heliogravure, woodcuts, photo and enromo lithography, 
have been each used according to need. 

Helioid (hrliioid), a. [f. Gr. ijXior stm + -oiTi.] 

x886 Syd. Soc : Lex., Helioid, resembling the sun. Applied 
to a body that is round, and has its circumference radiated 
with hair-like points. 

Heliolater, -logy, etc. : see Helio-. 

Heliolite (hrliobit). Min. [a. F. heliolite 
(1797), f. Helio- + -Lite.] Sun-stone, a variety 
of orthoclase containing albite or oligoclase. 

Heliometer (hflifTm/toi). [ad. F. hlliomitre 
(1747 in Hatz.-Darm.); f. Helio- + Gr. pirpov 
measure, -meter.] 

1 . An astronomical instrument originally devised 
for measuring the diameter of the sun ; now much 
used in determining the angular distance between 
two stars. 


_ It consists of a telescope, having the object-glass divided 
into two parts, each of v'hich can be made to slide past the 
other and thus superpose the two images produced, 

*753 Short in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 165 M. Bouguer 
had read, .in the year 1748, a memoir, in which he describes 
an heliometer; which is an instrument, consisting of two 
objective glasses, for measuring the diameters of the planets. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 269 An invention of his in 1748, which 
he calls the heliometcr , and which is in fact the first double 
object glass micrometer, and was properly so called. 1893 
Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 334 The heliometer of six inches 
aperture at the Yale Observatory. 

1 2 . Name given to a complex form of portable 
sun-dial, used for ascertaining solar time, latitude, 
length of day, times of sunrise and sunset, etc. Obs. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 

Heliometric (hfliflme'trik), a. [f. prec. + -ic; 
cf. F. hHiomttrique.’] Pertaining to, or obtained 
or made by, the heliometer ; relating to measure- 
ment of the sun. Also Heliome'trical a. ; hence 
Heliometrically adv. 

x88x Athcnzum 4 June 753/2 Heliometric observations of 
Mars. i88z Standard p Dec. 5/4 At Harvard more than 
eight hundred heliometncal measurements were made. 1883 
Science I. 94 [They] do not maintain a steady contact 
together when heliometrically observed. 1886 C. A. Young 
Recent Adv. in Solar Astron. in Pop. Sci. Mo. XXX. 25 
The publication of the photographic and heliometric results 
is waited for with much interest. 

Heliophilous, -phobia, etc. : see Helio-. 

Heliopore (hrliVpo<u). [ad. mod.L. Heliofora , 
f. Gr. tjAioy sun + ir6por pore: see Madrepore.] 
A coral of the genus Heliopora ; a* sun coral. 

Helioscope (hrliusk^ap). [a. Y. Mlioscope (1671 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Helio- + -scope.] _ An appa- 
ratus for observing the sun without injury to the 
eye, or a telescope fitted with such an apparatus ; 
the intensity of the light being reduced by smoked 
or coloured glass, by reflectors, or by other means. 

2675 Phil. Trans. X. 441 A Description of Helioscopes 
and some other instruments. 176* Short Ibid. LI I. 178 A 
reflecting telescope of 18 inches focus, with a helioscope 
adapted to it. 1869 Phipson tr. Gnilltniirt s Sun (1870) 85 
What are called helioscopes , which are merely composed of 
two prisms, or two pieces of glass cut wedge-shaped, one 
white and transparent and the other black or coloured. 

So Heliosco'pic <z., belonging to the helioscope, 
or to observation of the sun ; Helio’scopy, the use 
of the helioscope, observation of the sun. 

1869 Herschel Astron. Hi. (ed. 10) 75 Helioscopy % x£8r 
C. A. Young Sun 65 Other forms of helioscopic eyepiece. 

|| Heliosis (hfli^'sis). [mod.L., a. Gr. j)AiWu 
exposure to the sun, f. ■qb.tovaOat to be exposed to 
the sun, also to suffer sunstroke, f. ijAtos sun.] 

1 . Med. a. = Insolation, b. Sunstroke. 


1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heliosis , the warming of the 
body in the sun’s rays; insolation. 1882 Quain Diet. 
Med Heliosis .. is also employed as a synonym for the 
sunstroke. 

2 . Hot. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Boi., Heliosis , a term applied to the spots 
produced upon leaves by the concentration of the raj's of the 
sun through inequalities of the glass of conservatories, or 
through drops of water resting upon them. 

[Heliospherieal, in recent Diets., app. an error 
for Helispherical.] 

Helio stat (hrliVstmt). Alsoheliostata, -state, 
[a. mod.L. heliostaia , F. hilioslat (1 7^4 h 1 Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. Helio- + ararbt standing.] 

An apparatus consisting of a mirror turned b> 
clockwork so as to reflect the light of the sun m 
a fixed direction. (Also applied to a simpler appa- 
ratus worked by hand, properly a forte- ‘y*”*,..™:’ 

*747 J. T. Desaculiers tr. Graresande s Aal. t mi. u. \. 
ii. \% J An Helioslate, Whereby the Suns Rays are fix d. 
This Machine consists of two pnnapalParts. .1 he i rvt 
is a plane metallic!: Speculum, supported by a Stand, the 
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other is a Clock which directs the Speculum, c 1790 Imison 
Sch, Art 1. 271 The Helioitnta to take off the inconveniences 
which arise from the motion of the earth, in making experi* 
ments on the solar light. 1803 Young in Phil. Pratts. XC1 V. 
16 For performing this experiment with very great accuracy, 
a heliostate would be necessary. 1841 Proc. Amer. Phil. 
See. II. 97 A simple form of the Helipstat, or instrument for 
throwing a stationary beam of light into a darkened room. 
Hence Heliosta-tic a., pertaining to a heliostat. 
t83i Nature 29 Sept. 514 Phenomena developed by helio- 
static star-disks. 

Heliothid (h«Ii/v)>id), sb. and a. Entom. [f. 
mod,L, Heliothidx, f. generic name HcHothisb) 

A. sb. A moth of the family Heliothidx. B. 
adj. Belonging to or haying the character of the 
Jbelicthidiv . 

1B84 Science 11 July 44/2 Even Agrotis takes a distinct 
heliothid tendency in the tuberculate front and heavily 
armed fore.tibia of the western species. 

Heliotrope (luliotrcap). Forms: a, 1 elio- 
tropus, 4 elitropium, -ius, eliotropia, 6 holy- 
tropium, heliotropion, -ius, 6-7 -ium ; see also 
Heliotropian sb. 0 . 6- heliotrope. [Formerly 
in Lat. form heliotropium, etc., a. Gr. f/\ioTpbmov 
(also tjAiorporror) a plant which tnrns its flowers and 
leaves to the sun, heliotrope ; also a green stone 
streaked with red, bloodstone, and a kind of sun- 
dial ; f. f;Aior sun + -t pottos turning, rplttuv to turn. 
In current form, a. F. heliotrope (i6thc. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1 . A name given to plants of which the flowers 
tnrn so as to follow the sun ; in early times ap- 
plied to the sunflower, marigold, etc. ; now, a plant 
of the genus Heliotropium (N.O. Ehretiacex or 
Boragineueas), comprising herbs or shrubs with 
small clustered pnrple flowers; esp. II. Peru- 
vieinum , commonly cnltivated for its fragrance. 

a. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 254 Beos wyrt man eliotropus 
and oSrum naman si3ilhweorfa nemneci. 1398TREVISA Barth. 
Dc P. R. xvii. liv. (1495) 635 Elitropium 15 a drye herbe and 
. .it beeryth and tornyth the leyf abowtewyth the meuyngeof 
the sonne. 1549 Compl. Scot . vi. 57 Siklyik, ther is ane eirb 
cailit helytrophim, the quhilk the vulgaris callis soncye; it hes 
the leyuis appin as lang as the soune is in our hemispere, and 
it closis the leyuis, quhen the soune passis vndir our orizon. 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xvi. 58 Apollo's heliotropion then 
shall stoop And Venus hyacinth shall vail her top. 1603 B. 
Jonson King’s Coronation Entertain. Wks. (Rtldg.) 528/2 
Her chaplet [wasj of Heliotropium, or turnsole. 

p. a 1625 Bacon Wks. (1857) III. 832 Flowers of heliotrope. 
1645 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 32 The Heliotrope 
may live with the last Sun. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 
215 Star-wort, Heliotrop, French Marigold. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. Si.- Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 89 The French or 
Peruvian heliotrope. 2861 Whyte Melville Good for 
Nothing II. 169 The sweet heliotrope exhaled her dying 
fragrance ere she sank to decay. 

attrib. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirkc I bis, As the Helio- 
trope Flower that keeps its ground, but wrests its Neck in 
turning after the warm Sun. 
b. Jig. (Also attrib.) 

1603 B. Jonson Scjanus tv. v, Good Heliotrope l Is this 
your honest man ? Let him be yours so still ; he is my 
knave. x66o Addr. Yng. Gentry Eng.gq With free expan- 
sions, and heliotrope conversions to that Eternal light. 
1746-7 Hervey Mcdit. (1818) 149 Let us all be heliotropes 
flf I may use the expression) to the Sun of Righteousness. 

e. Applied, with qualifying words, to other 
plants, as False or Summer Heliotrope, Tour- 
nefortia heliotropioidcs ; Winter Heliotrope, 
Nardosmia (Feta sites, or Tussilago) fragrans. 

*866. Treas. Bot, 777 Nardosmia , a name under which 
the Winter Heliotrope .. and some allied Northern species of 
Tussilago , have been separated generically. 1884 Miller 
Plant-n., Summer Heliotrope. 

d. A shade of purple like that of the flowers of 
the heliotrope. Also attrib. 

1882 World 21 June 18/1 A white cotton with violet sprig 
and bonnet of heliotrope. i885 Truth XXI, It is lined 
with heliotrope satin. 1887 Daily News 5 July 5/5 A 
costume of that peculiar mauve known as heliotrope. 

e. A scent imitating that of the heliotrope. 

__ 1865 Public O/inion 7 Jan. 20 Many scents, however, are 
imitations— heliotrope, for instance, having no relation to 
that flower. 

2 . Min. A green variety of qnartz, with spots or 
veins of red jasper ; also called Bloodstoke ; an- 
ciently credited with various 4 virtues \ as that of 
stanching blood, rendering the wearer invisible, 
etc. (As to the origin of the name see quot. 1601 .) 

a. 139° Gower Cortf. III. 112 There sitten five stones 
mo. Jaspis and elitropius. 1398 Trrvisa Barth. Dc P. R. 
xvi. xl. (1495) 566 Eliotropia is a precyous stone and is 
grene and spronge wyth red dropes and veynes of colour of 
blood. 2601 Holland Pliny II. 627 The pretious stone 
Heliotropium. .is a deepe green in maner of a.leeke.. 
garnished with veins of bloud p the reason of the name 
Heliotropium is this, For that if it be throwne into a pale 
of water, it changeth theraies of the Sun by way of reuer- 
beration jnto a bloudie colour.. Maghians. .say, that if a 
man carrie it about him.. he shall goe inuisible. 

8. 1587 Golding tr. Solinus' Polyhistor (1590) Sijb 
(Stanf.*, The precious stone_ called JHehotrope. 1740 tr. 
Barba's Metals 120 The Heliotrope in his fine green Sub- 
stance hath Veins of the purest Blood. __ 18x4 Cary Dante's 
Inf. xxiv. 91 Nor hope had they of crevice where to hide, Or 
heliotrope to charm them out of view. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch £ Clockrn. 2x5 Chrysoprase, Heliotrope, and Jasper 
are forms of silica either amorphous, translucent, or opaque. 


3 . An ancient kind of sun-dial. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. vii. 36 Phenicians. .communi- 
cated the knowlege of the Heliotrope taken from Ahaz s 
dial. X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Heliotrope l Heliotropium , 
among the antients, an instrument or machine, for shewing, 
when the sun arrived at the tropics and the ^equinoctial 
line. 1789 White Selbomc xliv. Two heliotropes.; the one 
for the winter, and the other for the summer solstice. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek., Heliotrope. . The ancient Greek polos 
or heliotrophion was a basin in the middle of .which was a 
perpendicular staff or finger, whose shadow indicated on 
lines the twelve parts of the day. 

4 . An apparatus with a movable mirror for re- 
flecting the rays of the sun, used for signalling and 
other purposes, esp. in geodesic operations; cf. 
Heliograph sb. 4. 

1822 Gentl. Mag. it. 358 The inventor of the Heliotrope 
..had full proof of the great advantage to be derived from 
it. . 2858 Merc. Marine Mag . V. J45 Of all signals, the 
heliotrope — a movable mirror, placed so as to be directed 
by a telescope— is the most perfect. 

Heliotrop er (hf-lrntmupDi). [f. prec. + -er.] 
One who manages a Heliotkope (sense 4). 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Times 31 July xo, I was doing 
service as a heliotroper all alone on the top of Arc Dome. 
1887 J. T. Walker in Encycl. Bri/.XXll. 698/2 Heliotropers 
were also employed, .to flash instructions to the signallers. 

-j* Heliotro’pian, sb. Obs . Also heli-, Belli-. 
[A corruption ol heliotrofion. Heliotrope (sense 1), 
frequent about 1 floo.] 1 . —Heliotrope 1. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 48 As the yron follows 
the Adamant .. and the Helitropian the beames of the sun. 
1624 Heywood Gttnaik. 1. 35 The gods . . changed her into 
an Heliotropian, which is called the Suns flower, which 
still inclines to what part soever he makes his progress©. 
2649 Lovelace Poems 147 The noble Heliotropian Now 
turnes to her, and knowes no Sun. 

2 . = Heliotrope 2 . 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 22 With Agats, Heli- 
tropians, Jasper. 

Heliotro'pian, a. rare. Also 7 error. Beli-. 
[f. L. heliotropium Heliotrope + -an.] Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of the heliotrope (1 and 2). 

1640 Howell Dedona's Gr. (1645) 5 Most of her Plants 
have the Heliotropian quality of the Marigold and Tulip, 
who follow the motion of the Sunne. 1670 Walton Lives 
1. 55 He caused ...figures thus drawn to be ingraven very 
small in Helitropian Stones. 

Heliotropic (hflmtr^rpik), a . Bot. [f. Gr. 
i]\tos sun + -rpovos turning + -ic; or ad. F. JtBio- 
tropique. ] Bending or turning in a particular 
direction under the influence of light ; pertaining 
to or marked by heliotropism. Said of, or in re- 
ference to, growing parts of plants, which may be 
positively heliotropic , i.e. bend towards the light 
(the most usual case), or negatively hdiotropic 
(Apheliotropic), i.e. bend away from it, or Dia- 
HELIOTROPIC, q.V. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 676 The fact of helio- 
tropic curvature towards the side which receives the most 
light.. Ibid. 677 There are. a much smaller number which 
bend in the opposite direction, i.e. become concave on the 
shaded side. In order to distinguish between them the 
former are termed positively , the latter negatively helio- 
tropic. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 418 Heliotropic 
movements are determined by the direction of the light. 

So Heliotro'pical a. (rare — 0 ) =prec. ; hence 
Heliotro’picolly adv. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 676 The observation 
that leaves, some roots, Fungi . . etc., curve heliotropically, 
indicates that their growth is retarded by light. 1891 
Athcnxum 27 June 832/3 The action of light and gravita- 
tion on the protoplasm of heliotropically and geotropically 
curving cells and hyphae. 

Heliotropism (hrlip-tmpiz’m). Bot. [mod. 
f. Gr. ij\ios sun + -t pottos turning ; see -ISM. In 
F. heliotropisme (1S32, De Candolle, Physiol. 
Vigil. II. 844), mod.L. and Ger. heliotropismusi\ 
The property, exhibited by growing parts of plants, 
of bending or turning in a particular manner under 
the influence of light. The most usual case (to 
which some restrict the terra) is that of bending 
towards the light {positive .heliotropism) ; that of 
bending away from it is distinguished as negative 
heliotropism or Apheliotropism ; that of taking a 
direction at right angles to it, as transverse helio- 
tropism or Diaheliotropism. 

x§54 Mayne. Expos. Lex., Heliotropismus, term for that 
faculty by which, certain plants constantly turn their flowers 
to the sun : heliotropism. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Bot. 677 Both positive, and negative heliotropism occur not 
only in organs containing chlorophyll, but also in those that 
are colourless. Ibid. 775 The positive heliotropism of twin- 
ing internodes is generally feeble. x88o Nature XXI. 438 
The Electric Light . . produced heliotropism in plants ex- 
posed to it. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 5 Authors 
speak of positive and negative heliotropism. .but it is much 
more convenient to confine the word heliotropism to bending 
towards the light. . 

Helio’tropy. rare . [f. Helio- + Gr. -rponla. 
turning. Cf. F. h£liotropiel\ =prec. 

1883 Nat. Educ. XXIV. No. 6. 6 The author applies the 
name selenotropy to these motions, as contrasted with helio- 
tropy produced by the sun. 

Heliotype (hrlmtsip). [f. Helio- + Gr. tiW 
impression, print, Type.] A picture obtained by 
printing from a film of gelatine which has been 
sensitized with bichromate of potash and exposed 


to light under a negative; also, the process by 
which such a picture is produced. Also attrib. 

1870 Echo 4 Nov., Art. .presents its readers with four 
splendid heliotype pictures. X874 Abney Instr. Photogr. 
xlii. (1886) 297 In the heliotype process a film of gelatine is 
prepared on a glass plate, from which it is stripped when 
dry, and printed in the ordinary manner. Ibid. 303 The 
great secret of producing a good heliotype is to have first- 
rate rollers at command. J883 K. Haldane Workshop 
Receipts Ser. 11. 188/2 The most important of the many 
modifications of the collotype process is the ‘heliotype’ 
invented by Ernest Edwnrds. 

So HeTiotyped ppl. a., produced by the heliotype 
process; Heliotyplc (-ti'pik) a of or belonging 
to the heliotype process ; He'liotypy (-tsipi), the 
heliotype process. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 327 Heliotyped Drawings. 

Heliozoan (hnid|Zoa-an), a. and sb. Zool. [{. 
mod.L. Heliozoa sb. pi., f. Gr. ijKtos sun + (uov 
animal.] A. adj. Belonging to the Heliozoa or 
sun-animalcules, a group of marine Radiolarians. 
B. sb. One of the Heliozoa . 

Heliozo*ic, a. [f. as prec. +-ic.] >=prec. A. 

1881 Carpenter Micros, xu. Jed. 6) 595 So does the 
Heliozoic type seem to culminate in the marine Radiolaria. 

HeliBpne*ric,<7. rare~°. -next (Webster 1828). 

Helispherical (helisfe-rikal), a. [irreg. f. 
Helix + Spherical.] Winding spirally upon a 
sphere. 

Helispherical line : the line traced upon the terrestrial 
sphere by a ship sailing constantly towards the same point 
of the compass (other than the four cardinal points), which 
winds spirally round the pole, continually approaching but 
never reaching it; otherwise called the loxodromic curve 
or rhumb-line. 

a 1646 T. Gregory Posthum. (1650) 285 (T.) They are heli- 
spherical lines, as they call them. 1659 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. 1. (16S6) 9 The Rhumbs are neither circles nor 
streight Lines, but Helispherical or Spiral lines, vpp 
Hutton Math. Did., Helispherical line is the Rhumb line 
in Navigation. 

Helium (hrliwn). Chem. [mod.L., f. Gr.ijXtos 
sun, with the termination already used in selenium , 
tellurium , etc.] One of the chemical elements, a 
transparent gas, first actually obtained by Prof. 
Ramsay in 1895, its existence in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere having been inferred by Lockyer in 1868 
from a certain line (D 3 ) in the spectrum of the 
solar prominences. (Cf. Coromum.) Symbol He. 

2878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. m. ii. 266 ThU hydrogen is 
always mixed with another substance, provisionally called 
helium. 1884 Longnt. Mag. Apr. 599 The orange-yellow 
tint of helium. 1895 Daily Netvs 28 Mar. 7/7 As he had 
anticipated, argon was given off and not nitrogen, but mixed 
with it he found what appeared to be another gas. This 
gas is no other than the hypothetical Helium, whose exis- 
tence j has only been inferred up to the present from a line 
D 3 in the solar spectrum. 1897 Lockyer Sun's Place tn 
Nat. iv, The Discovery of Helium. 

Helix (heriiks, hrliks). PI. helices (hedisfz), 
helixes, [a. L. helix, a. Gr. cAi £ anything ofspiral 
form.] 

1 . Anything of a spiral or coiled form, whether 
in one plane (like a watch-spring), or advancing 
around an axis (like a corkscrew), but more usually 
applied to the latter ; a coil, a spiral, as an electro- 
magnetic coil of wire, the thread of a screw, a ten- 
dril, etc. In Geom., the curve formed by a straight 
line traced on a plane when the plane is wrapped 
round a cylinder ; more generally, a curve on any 
developable surface (e.g. a cone) which becomes a 
straight line when the surface is unrolled into a 
plane ; distinguished from spiral , which is applied 
only to plane curves. 

X643 Sir T. Browne Reltg. Med. 1. § 17 The lives . . of 
men . . and the whole world, run not upon a Helix that still 
enlarge! h, but on a Circle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 8 
[The butterfly’s tongue] being drawn up into an Helix, and 
retracted into the mouth. X792 T. Taylor Procltts J. 134 
The helix . . is described about a sphere or a cone. x8zo 
Henry Elan. Chem, I. 195 A copper wire, by being rolled 
round a solid rod, was twisted into a spiral so as to form 
a helix. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 156 An electro-magnetic 
helix enclosing a bar-magnet. 2854 7 . Scoffern in Orr s 
Circ. Sc., Chem. 195 Take a flat helix of . . wire, c x86o 
Faraday Forces Nai. 189 Three wheels of magnets and two 
sets of helices. x88a Vines Sachs' Bot. 866 The tendrils.* 
form a spiral .. or . . a helix narrowing conically upwards. 

2 . Arch., etc. A spiral ornament, a volute ; spec. 
applied to the eight smaller volutes under the 
abacus of the Corinthian capital. 

1563 Shute Archtt. D iij b, Helices, the which . . haue but 
halfe the height of the other great Helices, or Volutas. 
1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Aychit. 128 At the extrenms ol 
the leaves do issue the Caules, and Codds breaking from 
the Helices. -1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich’s A rchit. (1818) 9 8 
The greater one, under the horn of the abacus, is called tbe 
volute ; the smaller one, under the flower, the helix. xo$7 
Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 5 The development of the 
helix or ornament of the antefixae is very remarkable. 

3 . Anal. The curved fold or prominence which 
forms the rim of the external ear. 

2693 Blancard Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Helix, the Exterior 
brim of the Ear, so called from its Winding. 1705 Phil- 
Trans. XXV. 1970 The Prominence called Helix ends in 
the Lobe of the Ear, which it constitutes. 2873 Darwin 
in Life * Lett. III. 324-5 The leaf on one side looks just 
like the helix of a human ear. 
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4 . Zed, A genus of molluscs with spiral shells, 
of which the common snail ( Helix hortensis) is a 
typical example. 

i8xo Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg- !• 1 - c Helices, and other 
genera of Moltusca. 1830 I.Yi:!.r, Princ. Geol. I. 384 Ter* 
restrial shells, chiefly helices. 1866 Tate Brit . Molhtsks 
iv. 04 The Helices do not live to a venerable age. 

Helixoid (he-liksoid). Gcom. [f. prec. (sense 
r ) + -01a] = Helicoid sb. 2. 

187 ^ Ccitat. Sci, -•'//. .S'. Kens. § 506 The developable 
helixoid . . is the surface swept out by the right line tangents 
of the helix. 

Helk, obs. form of Hulk. 

Hell (hel), sb. Forms : 1-7 hel, I- hell, 2-6 
helle. fOE. h$l(l, obi. cases h{lle, str. fem. = OFris. 
helle j Mile, OS. hellja , hella, MDu. helle, Du. hel), 
OHG. hella (MHG. helle , mod.G. kblle), ON. hel, 
gen. hcljar, Goth, halja OTeut. *kaljd str. fem., 
lit. ‘the coverer up or hider’, f. hel-, hat -, hill- to 
hide, conceal, Hele. In ON. also the proper 
name of the goddess of the infernal regions, 1 the 
ogress Hel, the Proserpine of Scandinavian my- 
thology * (Vigfusson).] 

1 . ‘ The abode of the dead ; the place of departed 
spirits ; the infernal regions or ‘ lower world * re- 
garded as a place of existence after death ; the 
grave; Hades, a. In Jewish and Christian use. 

In the Bible of 1611, translating Heb. shZdl (31 

times), which is also rendered the grave (31 times), the pit 
(3 times); in N. T. rendering Gr. Hades (10, times), 
as well as yeerva Gehenna (12 times) ; once (2’ Pet. ii. 4) 
‘cast downe to hel* represents Taprapuuras pa. pple., ‘put 
in Tartarus.' In the Revised Version, in O.^ T., hell has 
been retained in the prophetical books, with Sheol in 
the margin ; elsewhere Sheol \ s substituted in the text, 
withdraw in the margin (exc. in Deut. xxxii. 22, Ps.lv. 15, 
Ixxxvi. 33, where pit is retained in the text, with Sheol in 
the margin) ; in N. T., Hades has everywhere been put for 
Gr, and hell reserved for yem’a. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter liv, 16 [Iv. 15] Cyme deaS ofer hie and 
asti^en hie in helle lifgende. c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xxxvii. 
35 1c fare to minum sunu to helle. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xv. 10 pou sail no^ht leue my saule in hell. 1382 Wyclif 
Gen. xlii, 38 3® snulen lede doun myn hoore heeris with 
sorwe to helle, 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 1. vii. (W. de W. 
1506) 68 For before that he styed up in to the heuyns he 
dyscended in to the hellos. 1529 More Suppi. Soulys Wks. 
320/2 Descendit ad inferna : that is to say he discended 
down beneth into the lowe places. In stede of which low 
places y® engllsh toung hath euer vsed thys word hel. 1535 
Coverdale Jab xiv. 13 O that thou woldest kepe me, and 
hyde me in the hell, vntill thy wrath were stilled. — Acts 
ii. 31 His soule was not left in hell [x88i R, y m Hades]. 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Excrnp . hi. Ad § 16. 170 Our Lord 
descended into hell.. that is into the state of separation and 
common receptacle of spirits, a 1748 Watts Imprcrv. Mind 
n. v. § 2, I will explain the word hell to signify the state of 
the dead, or the separate state of souls, .and: .that the soyl 
of Christ existed three days in the state of separation from 
his body, or was in the invisible world, a 1848 R. W. 
Hamilton Re w. Pnmshnt. hi. (1853I 113 The real con- 
ception of hell, is that which is unseen, the invisible state. 

b. In Greek and Latin mythology. 

C1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 441 Cybile And Eneas.. To 
helle went for to see His ffader Anchyses. a *529 Skelton 
P. Spar owe 1337 By the feryman of hell, Caron with his 
beerd hore. 1708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 83 He sung, and 
hell consented To hear the Poet’s prayer, a 182* Shelley 
Orpheus 67 Returning from drear Hell. 

c. In Scandinavian mythology. 

1770 Percy tr. Mallet's North. An tig. II. 151 The Gods 
. .dispatched messengers throughout the world begging of 
every thing to weep, in order to deliver Balder from Hell. 
1865 Max Muller Chips (1880) II. xxv. 287 To Northern 
nations Hell was a cold place, a dreary region of snow and 
frost. 

2 . The infernal regions regarded as a place' of 
torment; the abode of devils and condemned 
spirits; the place or state of , punishment of the 
wicked after death. 

In N. T. rendering yitwa. Gehenna : see note to x. . 
c888 K. jElpred Foeth, xv, Swa byrnende swa hast fyr 
on frsere helle, seo is on J> a m munte Se /Etne hatte. c 1020 
Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 36 Na mid ege helle ac mid 
cristes lufan. digs Lamb. Horn. 61 From hwonne J>e 
engles a-dun fellen in to b e bosternesse hellen. a 1225 
After. R. 150 ipenne nis hit to nout so god ase to fure of 
helle. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 506 Thoujtes he adde inowe, 
Leste the deuelen of helle al qu»c to helle him drowe. a 1300 
Cursor M. 478 Lucifer., J>at formast fell, thoru his ouergart 
in to hell, c X400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) viil. 29 J>e entreez 
and he Sates of hell. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court 550 
As ferce and as cruell As the fynd of hell. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. 230 Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death. 
1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 148 Who never mentions Hell to 
ears polite. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, Leagues, though 
holy termed, first made In Hell. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) II. 16 Not fully God's is he who cannot live, 
Even in hell, and find in hell no hell: 

3 . a. Represented as a living being ; chiefly as a 
poetical personification. - 

c xooo Ni cod emus xxvi. Seo hell j>a swi^e grymme and 
SwytSe egesltce andswaroae. a 1300 Cursor M. 18025 Helle 
3»f to satan vnswere. 1382 Wyclif Isa. y. 14 Therfore 
helle spredde abrod his soule, and openede his {x6 tk c. vers. 
her) mouth with oute any terme. 

b. The powers or inhabitants of hell; the wicked 
spirits ; also, the kingdom or power of hell. 

12 97 R. Glouc (1724) 322 Heuene & helle & ech byng 
mot nede hys heste do. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Clifford x, Hel 
haleth tirauntes downe to death amayne. X593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 63 In despight of the diuels and hell, 


haue through the verie middest of you. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vi. 867 Hell heard tb* unsufferable, noise, HeN saw Heav'n 
ruining from Heav’n and would have fled Affrighted. 3845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/., III. 193 He had fought 
against Satan and hell. 

c. A hellful, an infernal company, a devilish 

assembly. - ■ 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. Hi, 227 Some tormenting Dreame 
Affrights thee with a Hell of ougly Deuills. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Bnrtas ii. i. H. Imposture 71 'Tis that old Python which 
..doth fire Abell of Furies in his fell desire. 1652 Bp. Hall 
Myst. Godl. § 13 There is now a hell of the 1 spirits of error 
broken loose into the world. 

4 . Something regarded as resembling hell ; a. A 
place or state of wickedness, suffering, or misery. 
(In quot. 1 586 applied to a person.) 

CX374 Chaucer An el. Arc. 166 The helle Which 
suffereth faire Anelyda. _ a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 
1034, I am right siker it hathe ben an helle. You for to 
herken me thus jangle and clappe. 1555 J. Philpot in 
Foxe A. ff M. (1631) III. xi. 541/2 Afterward [he] felt such 
a hell in his conscience, that hee could scarce refraine from 
destroying himselfe. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 
42 He was called the hell of the world, the plague of the 
common-weale. 1597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 288 What 
a hell of witchcraft Ties In the small orb of one particular 
tear I rx6oo — Sottn. exx, You’ve pass’d a hell of time. 
1667 Milton P. L . iv. 78 In the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threading to devour me opens wide, To which the 
Hell I suffer seems a Heav’n. 1719 Young Busiris 1. i, 

I fear no farther heU than that I feel. 1833 Chalmers 
Const. Man (1835) I- ii. 133 They -kindle a hell in the heart 
of the unhappy owner. X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i»t. 
(1871) I. 207 The prisons were hells on earth. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor s Word-bk., Hellajloat, a vessel with a bad name 
for tyranny. 

b. A place of turmoil and wild discord. 

. 1818 Byron Ck . Har. tv. Ixix, The hell of waters 1 where 
they howl and hiss, And boil in endless torture. 

t c. A yawning depth, an abyss. Obs . 

c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion’s Flowers (1855) 148 The tossed ship 
from Hells goes to the skye. 

d. A hell of a — , an infernal — : cf. a devil of 
a — (Devil 14). 

x8xo Morn. Post 26 June In Spirit Pub. yrtils. (x8i 1) XIV. 
278 They all knew what a hell of a row had been kicked up. 

f 5 . A part of a building, etc., which for its 
darkness or discomfort, or for a similar reason, was 
compared to hell ; the name of a part of the old law 
courts at Westminster, app. used at one time as 
a record office; also, a place of confinement for 
debtors ; hence, a sponging-house. Obs. 

1322-3 Ely Sacrist's Rollxu Stewart Ely(i2>6%) 275 Camera 
in Jnfirmaria qua£ vocatur Helle. 1474 Caxton Chesse in. 
iii. (1860)3 M en of the lawe ..that longe to the counts of 
the chaunserve, kynges benche, comyn-place, cheker, res- 
sayt, and helle, and the bagge bernrs of the same. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 40 One that before the Iudgment 
carries poore soules to hel. 1598 Florio, Secreta, .. aho 
the name of a place in Venice where all Jheir secret records 
and ancient euidences be kept, as hel! is in Westminster hall. 
1628 R. S. Counter-Rat xxi, Aske any how such newes I tell, 
Of Wood-streets hole, or Poultries Hell, a x66i Fuller 
Worthies n. (1662) 236 There is no redemption from Hell. 
There is a place partly under, partly by the Exchequer 
chamber, commonly called Hell . . formerly this place was 
appointed a prison for the King’s debtors, who never were 
freed thence, untill they had paid their uttermost due 
demanded of them- 

0 . The name for the ‘den ’ to which captives are 
carried in the games Barley-break and Prisoner’s 
Base. 

1557, 1608 [see Barley-break]. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. , 
(1627) 87 The two that in mid place, Hell called, were, Must 
striue with waiting foot, and watching eye To catch of 
them, and them to HeU to beare, That they, as well as 
they, Hell may supplye. <7x641 Suckling ■ (R.), Love, 
Reason, Hate, did once bespeak Three mates to play at 
barley-break . . Love coupled last, and so it fell That Love 
and Folly were in hell. 1835 Penny Cycl. III. 466/2 s. v. 
Barley-Break, When all had been taken in turn, the last 
couple was said to be in hell , and the game ended. 

7 . A place under a tailor’s shop-board, in which 
shreds or pieces of cloth, cut off in the process of 
cutting out clothes, are thrown, and looked upon 
as perquisites. (So Ger. holle : see Grimm.) Also 
sometimes applied to a place where refuse type is 
thrown by printers. 

1592 Greene U/t. Courtier (1871) 30 He can cast large 
shreds of such rich stuff into hell, under his shopboard. 
1606 Day lie of Guls 1. iii. (1881) 15 Like a Tajders hell; 
it cates up part of euery mans due. 1704 Swift T . Tub 
iii. (1709) 57 The Taylor’s Hell is the Type of a Critic’s 
Common-place-book. 1805 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1806) IX. 
245 note. Hell, a place so termed by the knights of the 
needle, wherein they stow their cabbage. 

8. A gaming-house ; a gambling-booth. ( = F. 
enfer, Merrier Tableau de Paris 1 783, cxcviii.) 

*794 Sporting Mag. III. 130 A noted gambling-house in 
Dame-street, Dublin . . known by the name of Hell. 1812 
Sir R. Wilson Diary I. 38 Then to the conversazione, 
which is no other than a great gambling hall, or hell in 
classical terms. >823 Byron Juan xi. xxix, Don Tuan.. 
Pursued his path, and drove past some hotels, St. Jam« s 
Palace and St. James's * Hells ’ ! 1870 Steinmetz Gaming 
Table I. v. 102. s88z Stevenson New Arab. Nis. I. 107 

The proprietor of a hell. 

9 . In imprecations, wishes of evil, and expressions 
of impatience or irritation : used similarly to devil 
(Devil 14-20), See also 4 d. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. m. ii. 21 Let Fortune goe to hell 
for it, not I. 1678 Dryden All Jer Love it. i. Hell, death 


this eunuch pandar ruins you, You will not see her? x6ox 
-- K. Arthur 11. ii, By hell, she sings them back, in my 
despite. 1816 Quiz * Grand Mastervi. 142 Gentlemen, you 
may go to H— 11 . 1836 M. Scott Cruise Midge I. xiii. 73 So, 
good men, go to hell all of you. 1836 Marryat Midst. 
Easy xvtii, What the hell are you making such a howling 
about? 1842 J. Wilson Ess., Streams (1856) 39 Not, at 
least, for mine—no— hell and furies ! not for mine ! 

10. Phrases and Proverbs. (Cf. Devil.) 

*59 ° Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Proemc »Hjb, They 
venfie the olde Proverb, which is, That such as were never 
but in Hell, doo thinkethat there is no other Heaven. 1600 
Nicholson Acolastus (1876) 38 Before my hell of foul e 
mishap breake loose. 16x7 Moryson l tin. m. 53 England . . is 
said to be the Hell of Horses, the Purgatory of Servants, and 
the Paradise onVeomen. 1632 llAVSTE.v>Rivall Friends v.x, 
Fye, fye, Hell is broke loose upon me. a 1633 G. Herbert 
Jac.Prud. (Chandos) 363 Hell is full of good meanings and 
wishings. 1640 H. Mill Night’s Search i. 8 He sets out 
sin (most lively) black as hell. 1678 Dryden CEdipus it. 1, 
Since hell’s broke loose, why should not you be mad t 1775 
Johnson in Boswell (1887) II. 360 Sir, Hell is paved with 
good intentions. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 609 He that 
will be^ cheated to the last, Delusions strong as Hell shall 
bind him fast. 1784 — Task v. 862 Fables fake as hell. . 
lure down to death The uninformed and heedless souls of 
men. 1811 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. VIIL 235 Unless 
the design has been altered.. we shall have the Emperor in 
Spain and hell to pay before much time elapses. x8zx 
Byron Vis. Judgm. lviii, Their. . cries.. xealiseu the phrase 
of * hell broke loose ’. X832-4 De Quincey Caesars Wks. 
1862 IX. 135 Lord Bacon played Hell and Tommy when 
casually raised to the supreme seat in the council. 1879 
McCarthy Donna Quixote xxxii, I’ve played hel!-and- 
tomroy already with the lot of them. 1892 R. Kipling 
Barrack-r. Ballads, Skillin' a day ii. When, we rode HeU- 
for-leather Both squadrons together. 1855 Tit ackeray New- 
comes I. xxix, 1 tried every place.. and played like hell. 

11. attrib , and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as hell- 
babe, -bond, - bound \ -cauldron, - deed \ -fiend, fiavie , 
-pain, -pot, -powers, -shout, -spell, - torment , - worm . 

In*OE. and early ME. combinations, such as helle bealu , 
helle diojol , helle Jyr, helle is the genitive, ‘ of hell \ OE. 
had a few real compounds, as hellci ,r/t, helldeo/ul, helldor. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist 1, ‘ Open the door of some place 
where I can lock this screeching * Hell-babe.’ 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 644 *HeIl bounds high reaching to the horrid 
Roof. 1740 E. Baynard Health (ed. 6) 46 Some little 
'Hell-Cub. 1546 Supplic. Poote Comm, (E. E. T.S.) 90 
Thys more then 'hell darkenesse. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. 
X. lxxviii. 389 Thou.. with 'hell-deeds souls to heU dost 
sink. 1678 \V. Dillingham Scrnt. Euner. Lady Alston 25 
So fall down like a Log into *HelI-flames. x6ox Shaks. 
Alls Well 11. iii. 245, I would it were 'hell paines for thy 
sake. <7 17 xx Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 47 
'Hell-Pow’rs the Voice shall quiv’ring hear. 1834 L. 
Ritchie Wand, by Seine 206 There was also the 'hell- 
sauce, composed of pepper. 1813 Plunkett in Ho. Corn. 
25 Feb., Assailed by the 'Hell-shout of ‘ No Popery 1605 
Sylvester Du Barlas hi. Hi. 111. Law 752 Think’st ..with 
thy 'Hel-spels thus To crosse our Counsels, a 1603 A. W. 
in Farr S. P.Elis. (1845) II. 452 Me. .He.. Brought from 
'hell-torments to theioyesof heauen. 

b. Objective and obj. genitive, as hell-confound- 
ing, -deserving, -raking adjs. ; hell-keeper , -raker. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 20 (T.) His Lord’s almighty 
name.. Of 'hell-confounding majestie made up. 1758 S. 
Hayward Serm. 21 To rescue 'hell-deserving sinners. 1859 
Art Taming Horses ix. 151 The ‘ pals ’ of fighting men and 
'hell-keepers. 18x6 Scott Old Mort, xli, A' thae 'hell-rakers 
o’ dragoons wad be at his whistle xn a moment. x6o6 Syl- 
vester Du B arias it. iv. I. Trophies 674 Whose 'Hell- 
raking, Nature-shaking Spell. 

c. Instrumental and locative, as hell-assisted, 

- begotten , -breived, -engendered, -enkindled, -girt, 
.governed, - hatched , -haunted, - hired , -instructed, 
-kindled, - sprung , - spun , -taught, etc., adjs. 

a 171 x Ken Hymuothco Poet. Wks. 172 r III. 378 The 
Brute .. His 'Hell-assisted Inchantarion slights. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. xi. 94 A 'hell-begotten brat. 
1667 Milton P. L. il 697 And reck’n’st thou thyself with 
Spirits of Heav’n, *Hell-doom*d, 1581 Sidney Astr. 
Stella xlviii, Let not mine eyes be *hel-driv’n from that 
light. 1594 Shaks. Rich. III. 1. ii. 67 This good Kings 
blood, Which his'Hell-gouem a arme hath butchered. ^ *6oo 
Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood 3 For ther’s no habit e of 
'hell-hatched sinne, That we delight rot to be clothed in. 
i6gt Drydf.n K. Arthur tv. i, Bound to the fate of this 
'hell-haunted grove. 1647 Trapp Marroio Gd, Auth. in 
Comm. Ep. 610 Hell was long since said by one to be paved 
with the shaven crowns of those 'hell-sprung locusts. 1797 
College 33 Foul myst’ry drew Around her 'hell-spun web. 

d. Similative, ‘like or as bell’, as hell-black, 
-dark, - deep , -htted, -red ; also hell-like , adjs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 111. vii. 60 With such a stortite as his 
bare head, In *Hell-bJacke-night indur'd. 1598 Hakluyt 
Voy. (N.), To guide the ship in the 'helle-darke night. 15512 
Sylvester Triumph Faith Ded., *Hel]-deep<*foimaeQ 
nr A iv. iv. Z>o 


Monuments. 1632' Massinger Maid of Hon.iv, iv, So 
horrid oaths, And hell-deep imprecations. 1733 f*. Lrskine 

Serm. Wks. 1871 II. 178 We are become 'helbhued, blacL 


like the Ethiopian. 1563 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 83 Frof? 
whence these 'Hellike torments spryn£- *£*5 J* * “j” 
Way to Heaven 39 That fearefull and hell-hke torment m 

P 12 . a Special combs.: hell-bor, a term for a box for 
holding damaged or broken type ; hell-bro , a 
decoction of infernal character or prepared . ; for a 
infernal purpose; t hell-cart, an early nic ‘ 
for a hackney carriage : see quots.; bcU-dcvil, 
Satan ; also ‘ the hellgrammite-fly (* >mk) I , eU . 
driver U.S., a grebe; hell-dog = HEU m on^r> 
hell-door, the gate or entrance of hell, * P>»« 
that may lead to hel! ; bell-driver, (a) slan S , 
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a coachman {Diet. Cant . Crew, a 1 700) ; {b) 
U.S., the hellgrammite ; hell-god, a god of the 
infernal regions, an infernal deity (so hell-god- 
dess) ; hell-hag, a diabolical or vile woman, 
a hell-cat ; + hell-hated a., hated or abhorred 
as hell ; hell-hole, -house, the hole or man- 
sion of hell, an infernal hole or house; hell-kite, 
a kite of hell,, a person of hellish cruelty; hell- 
matter, the broken or battered type in the ‘ hell- 
box ’ ; f hell-moth, a term applied to a pro- 
stitute ; hell-mouth, the mouth or jaws of hell ; 
hell-pit, the pit or abyss of hell, the bottomless 
pit; hell-receptacle = hell-box \ hell-wain, a 
phantom wagon seen in the sky at night (Haili- 
well) ; t hell-ware, the inhabitants of hell. 

1 60s Shaks. Mach, iv, i. 10 For a Charmc of powrefull 
trouble, Like a *Hell-broth, boyle and bubble. 1861 
Lowell IVks. (1890) V. 86 The caldron where the hell-broth 
of anarchy was brewing. 1630 J, Taylor (Water P.) A 
Thiefe 52 Wks. 11. 121/1 Then upstart "Helcart-Coaches 
were to seeke, A man could scarce see twenty in a weeke. 
1634 Wit hah' Diet. 417/r Rhedx merit crix, coaches that 
bee hyred for money. Herein doe the Women that bee 
called Alcritorix, such Hyrelings.. ride, .and therefore they 
cal them Hclcarts , such Coaches that be so employed. i 6$4 
Gayton Pleas. Notes u. i. 36 The Ladies in the Hell Carts 
screem’d out for their Hector. 1839-40 W. Irving Wol- 
ferl's R. (1855) 179 He could live under water like that 
notable species of wild-duck, commonly called the *hell- 
diver. a 2225 Auer. R . 290 Sweng hem a^ean . . pene 
*helle dogge. a s6t8 Sylvester Panthea Invoc. i«. in 
Wks. x88o II. 343/2 Make these pure Hell-Dogs in their 
Dens to couch. 1814 Southey Roderick in. Poet. Wks. 
1838 IX. 31 This hell-dog turn’d aside Toward his home. 
a 1000 Guthlae 559 in Exeter Bk., Wuldres cempan halig 
husul-bearn ast *hel-dore. a 2 zoo Moral Ode 182 in Tritt . 
Coll. Horn. 225 BrecS nafre eft crist belle dure. 1681 Otway 
Soldiers Fort. iv. i, Ay, that’s Hell-door, and my Damna- 
tion's in the Inside. c888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6Da 
pohte he [Orfeus]pmt he wolde xesecan *hel!e godu. a x6i8 
Sylvester Maiden's Blush 52 Much to know is given Unto 
that Hell-God, by the God of Heaven. 1655 Bp. J. 
Richardson On O. T. 281 (T.) A corroding disease it [envy] 
is ; an *hel-hag that feeds upon its marrow, bones and 
strongest parts. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (1S62) 265 
It roused the Hell- Hag. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 147 
Backe do I tosse these Treasons to thy head, With the 
■"hell-hated Lye ore-whelme thy heart. 13.. E. E.Allit.P. 

B. 223 Hurled in-to "helle-hole. 1882 Af. Arnold Irish 
Ess. 71 Our ‘ Hell-holes’, as Cobbett calls our manufactur- 
ing towns. 1896 Tablet 28 Mar. 490 Vice and cruelty., 
made of old Goa the hell-hole of India, a xooo Guthlae 
677 in Exeter Bk., In *helle hus. 1659 D. Pell Imfr. Sea 
4gz In ships which are meer Hell-houses of swearing and 
prophaneness. 1605 Shaks. Alacb. iv. iii. 2x7 All my pretty 
ones?. .Oh *Hell-Kite ! All? What, All my pretty Chick- 
ens? 1849 James Woodman viii, There is no knowing 
what such hell kites may do. 18.. Mark Twain Printer 
inN. Y. Sun (Farmer Amer.), 1 put the good type in his 
case and the broken ones among the *heU*matter. 1602 
Rowlands Greene's Ghost 4 Is there not one appointed for 
the apprehending of such ■"hell-moths [harlots and curti- 
zans], that eat a man out of bodie and soule? a 2x75 Cott. 
Horn. 239 Wat sceol se wrecce don fe. .ise }5 .. under him 
*helle mu <5 open. 1546 Coverdale Lord's Suff er Wks. 
1844 I. 453 But after this detestable opinion was invented, 
this unhappy custom proceedeth out of it, as out of an hell- 
mouth. 1623 Middleton More Dissemblers iv. ii, HeU- 
mouth be with thee ! c xzoo Ormin 10215 Forr *helle pitt 
niss nsefre full. X553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 170 Pro- 
curing his passe porte to poste it to hell pitt, there to be 
punished. 1876 J. Gould Letter-press Printer 156 *Hcll 
receptacle , the receptacle for broken or battered letters ; the 
old metal box ; the shoe. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vii. 
xv. (1886)122 They have so fraied us with bull beggers .. 
the man in theoke, the "hell waine, the fier drake, .and such 
other bugs, that we are afraid of our own shadowes. c xooo 
/Elfric Horn. II. 362 Ealle jesceafta, heofonwara, eorS- 
wara, "helwara, onbu^aS . . 3 am Hariendum CrLte. c 1200 
Trin . Coll. Horn. 53 Biforen alle heueneware and herefewnre, 
and ec helleware. 

Hell, w 1 Obs. exc. dial. [A by-form of ME. 
held, Hield v . : cf. Heel from hi eld ; prob. im- 
mediately. a. ON. hella , S\v. hdlle, La. Jixlde , to 
pour, cognate with Hield v .] To pour, trans. 
and intr. 

ax 340 Hampole Psalter Vzo\. 3_ ]>ai drope swetnes in 
mannys saule and hellis delite in baire thoghtis. Ibid. xxi. 

13 As water .i. am helt. Ibid. Ixvtit. 29 Hell on paim pi 
wreth. a 1400-50 Alexander 3813 As all pe watir of be 
werd ware in paire wambs hellid, 1483 Cath. Artel. 182/1 
To Helle in, jnfundere. .To Helle out e,fundcre, effnndere. 
2821 Harvest 17 in Borrozvdale Let. 9 Gash the sickle went 
into me hand : Down hell'd the bluid. 1828 Craven Dial., ; 
Helle , to pour out. [So in Northumberland, Lonsdale, 
Swaledale Glossaries.] 

■p Hell, vA nonce-wd. [f. HelljA] trans. To 
place in or as in hell, to cause to have their hell. 

(Z1650 T. Adams Prod. Wks. (1864) I. 231 (D.) The dead 
in sin are hell’d here by the tormenting anguish of an unap- 
peasable conscience. 

Hell, vA [a. Ger. hellen in same sense (see 
Grimm), f. hell clear.] trans. To add lustre to, 
to burnish (gold or silver). 

x 79 9 G. Smith Laboratory I. 99 To Hell Gold, or Gilt 
Work. Take two ounces of tartar, two ounces of sulphur 
..and it will give it a fine lustre. Ibid. 91 Unwrought 
old and silver., undergo several operations, and are 
eightened by gilding wax, colouring and helling. 

Hell, obs. form of Hele vA, to conceal, cover. 
He ’ll (hfl), colloq. contraction of he will. 
Hella’dian, a. and sb. rare. [f. Gr. c EAAa5- y 


stem of 'EUds Hellas, Greece + -ian.] a. adj. 
— Hellenic, b. sb. A Hellene or Greek. 
x8xx in Encycl. Londin. 

Helladic (helse'dik), a. [ad. Gr. 'EWa&iK-os 
of or from Greece : see -10.] Of or pertaining to 
Hellas or Greece ; Grecian, as opposed to Asiatic. 

3801 Fusem in Led. Paint, ii. (3848) 387 The Helladic 
and the Ionian schools. 1850 Lf.itch At niter's Anc. Art 
§ 139. 1 15 Zeuxis, Parrhasiusand their followers, under the 
general name of the Asiatic school, were opposed to the 
Grecian (Helladic) school. 

Hellarno, obs. form of Elder sb. 1 
Hellbender (hedbemdat). U*S. [f. Hell sb. 
+ Bender, one who or that which bends.] 

L The menopome or American salamander, an 
ugly and repulsive amphibian, from one to two feet 
in length, oi which two species {Menopoma allegha- 
niensis, M. horrida) are found in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. 

18:2 B. S. Barton {title) Memoir concerning an Animal 
of the Class Reptilia or Amphibia, which is known by the 
name of Alligator and Hellbender. 1863 Wood lllustr. 
Nat. Hist. III. 185 A large array of names, among which 
arc Tweeg, Hellbender, Mud Devil, and Ground Puppy. 
1893 Leland Mem. II. 179 That extraordinary fish lizard., 
known as the hell-bender from its extreme ugliness. 

2. A protracted and reckless debauch or drunken 
frolic. 1889 Farmer Americanisms. 

He'll-born, a. Bom of or in hell ; of infernal 
origin. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 1519 That jealousy itself could not mis- 
trust. .Or blot with hell'bom sin such saintlike forms. 1667 
AIilto.v P. L. it. 6S7 Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by 
proof, Hell-bom, not to contend with Spirits of Heav’n. 
1752 Young Brothers iv. i, Hell-bom impostor ! 1851 

Gladstone Glean. IV. ix. 7 The hell. bom spirit of revenge. 

He’ll-bred, a. Bred or engendered in hell. 

1590 Sfenser F.Q. 1. xi. 40 What outrage and what cries 
..The hell-bred beast [the dragon] threw forth unto the 
skies. 1640 Brome Sfaragus Card. 11. v. Wks. X873 HI. 
149 Oh thou hel-bred Rascall thou, a xjxi Ken Hymns 
Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 300 His very Temper seem’d on 
lire With Hell-bred Ire. 

He’ll - cat. [f. Hell sb. + Cat : possibly sug- 
gested by Heccat , Hecate.] An evil or spiteful 
woman ; a furious vixen ; a witch. 

a 1605 Middleton Witch rt. ii, The whorson old hellcat 
would have given me the brain of a cat. 163a Chapman & 
Shirley Ball hi. ii, We cannot be too bitter, she’s a hell- 
cat. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend II. i. (L.), A hell-cat, who 
hates me as she does the devil. 

b. Applied to a man : see quots. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, Hell-cat , a very Lewd 
Rakehelly Fellow. 1845 Disraeli Sybil vi. vi, The Hell- 
cats [Chartist agitators] as they call themselves, halt at every 
town, and offer fifty pounds for a live policeman. 

HeHeboraster (hed/borarstai). finod.L., f. 
heltebor-iis hellebore 4- -aster.] The Fetid Helle- 
bore or Bear's foot {Helleborus fetid US'). . . 

1662-4 E. Browne in SirT. Brcnv tie's Wks. (1848) IIL 
402. I saw Helleboraster in /lower. 1823 Mechanics' Mag. 
No. 11. 175 To try helleboraster, milk-thistle, henbane, etc. 

Hellebore (he*lfboe.i). Forms: 5 el(l)ebre 
(-bur, -byr, eleure), 6-7 el(l)ebor(e, 6-8 helle- 
bor, (7 helebore, -bour), 6- hellebore. Also in 
L. form helleborus, -um. [ad. L. cllebonis , in 
14th c. F. ellcbore (Ores me), a. Gr. kwlpopos, more 
rarely cAA*. (The native L. equivalent was vera- 
trmnl) The initial h has been restored in Botanical 
Latin and in Eng. after the prevailing Gr. form.] 

1. A name given by the ancients to certain plants 
having poisonous and medicinal properties, and 
esp. reputed as specifics for mental disease ; iden- 
tified with species of Helleborus and Veralmm ; 
now, in botany, applied to the species oi Helleborus, 
(N.O. Ranunculacese), including the Christmas 
Bose and its congeners : a. the plant; b. the drug. 

c 1420 Pallad.cn /lush. 1. 1044 This wermot, and eleure 
[elebonts\. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 138/1 Elebre, herbe {K., 
P. elebyr 1 , eleborus. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst . iv. 
xix. (1634) 730 margin, Anticyra where groweth Hellebor, 
a good purgation for phrenticke heads. 1718 Quincy Comfi. 
Disf. 30 Plants, which abound less with Rosin, such as 
Hellebore. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 56/2 Hellebores, .are at 
present almost the only occupants in flower in outdoor 
gardens. 

b. c 1400 Lcin/ranc s Cirurg. 83 Sle [worms] wi)> ius of 
calamynte. .yi^er wi|> decoccioun of elebre. 1599 Marston 
Sco. Villaitie 1. i. 172 As methodist Musus kild with Helle- 
bore. X652 Bp. Hall Invisible World 11. i, These errors are 
more fit for hellebore than for theological conviction. 1692 
E. Walker Efictetus' Mor . xxxviii, As whether. .Hellebore 
can purge a Mad-rnan's Head. 1830 Scott Detrtonol. vii. 204 
Wretches fitter for a course of hellebore than for the stake. 
1884 Tennyson Becket IV. ii. 165 Such strong hate-philtre as 
may madden him — madden Against his priest beyond all 
hellebore. 

2 . With qualifying word, denoting, a. species of 
the genus Helleborus : Black Hellebore, {a) of 
the ancients, II. officinalis ; (b) of some modems, 
the Christmas Rose, H. niger\ Green Hellebore, 
also called Bastard or Wild Black H., H. viridis ; 
Stinking or Fetid Hellebore, H. felidus ; Ori- 
ental or East Indian Hellebore, H. orientalis. 
b. of the genus He rat rum (N.O. Melanthacex), 
sometimes called False Hellebore : White Helle- 


bore (of the ancients), V. album \ Swamp Helle- 
bore, V. viride , also called American or Green 
Hellebore, c. Winter Hellebore, the Winter 
Aconite, Eranthis hyemalis. 

[1390 Gower Conf. III. 130 His [Argot’s] herbe, which is 
him betake, Is hote eleborum the blacke. 1398 Trevjsa 
Barth. DeP. R. xvn, lv. (149s) 625 Eleborus.. the Romans 
calle this herbe Veratrum. .ana therof is two manere of 
kyndes : whyte and blacke.] 2578 Lyte Dodoetts rn. xxiv. 
348 White Ellebor vnprepared, and taken out of time and 
place . . is very hurtful! to the body. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
vii. 52 Dead sleeping Poppy, and black Hellebore. 1747 
Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 34 In the fit, blow Powder of 
White Hellebore up the nose. *378 G. White Selborrte 
Let. xli. (1875) 249 Helleborus faetidus , stinking hellebore, 
bear’s foot, or setterwort women give the leaves pow- 
dered to children troubled with worms. Helleborus viridis, 
green hellebore. 1858 Hogg Peg. Kingd \ 737 White Helle- 
bore ( Veratrum album), a native of the Alps and Pyre- 
nees, is a violent emetic and cathartic. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Theraf. (1879) 53 ^ Black Hellebore has been used by some- 
as a purgative emmenagogue, but is now very rarely if ever 
employed. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hellebore-root. 

1792 Oshaldiston Brit. Sfortsm. s.v. Hrrbes ,• They put 
into a horse’s counter a piece of hellebore-root. ^ 1878 tr. 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. AVI I. 742 Hellebore-poisoning., 
results from the joint action of the two active principles con- 
tained in the plant. 

Hence He-llobora’ceous a., botanically related 
or akin to the hellebores {Syd. See. Lex. 1886) ; 
He'Ueborate a., mixed or prepared with hellebore; 
Hellebor e*in, Hellebo-resin, Hellebore*tia, 
and Helle ’borln, chemical principles derived from 
hellebore : Hellebo'rlc a. , of or pertaining to helle- 
bore ; i* Helleboro*se a., Tull of hellebore' (Bailey 
vol. II. 172^) ; Hel2ebo*rous a., of the nature of 
hellebore ; F Helleborjr (elebory) =« Hellebore. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 35 Take the roots of 
white elebory, otherwise catled neesing powder. 1609 Bp. 
W. Barlow Atisiv. Nameless Cath. 4 An Eleborous purge 
to make him disgorge the gall of his bittemesse. 1633 Hart 
Diet Diseased in. xi. 272 His helleborate medicines. x8xt 
Byron Hints /r. Hor. 473 Tuns of helleboric juice. 1872 
Watts Diet. Client. VI . 695 Helleborin , C26 H42 Of, and 
HelleboreSn, C26 H44 Or,, two glucosides existing in the 
roots of Helleborus niger and H. viridis . . Helleborin . . 
occurs but . . sparingly in black, more abundantly in green 
hellebore . . Helleborein is much more abundant in black 
than in green hellebore, but occurs in considerably larger 
quantity than helleborin, even in the latter.. By boiling with 
dilute acids, it is resolved into helleboretin, C14 H20 O2, 
which separates as a dark violet-blue precipitate, and glucose 
..[Helleborin] is resolved by boiling with dilute. acids, or 
more completely with a concentrated solution of zinc chlor- 
ide, into glucose and helleboresin, C30 H33 Oi. xBy6 Har- 
ley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 768 The activity of the root is due to 
two glucosides, helleborin, and helleborein. 
Helleborine (he-Uborein). Dot. [mod. ad. 
Gr. IWcPopivr] a plant like hellebore : see -IKE : 
cf. F. elleborine.'] An orchidaceous plant of the 
genus Epipactis (formerly called Serapias), or 
of the closely-allied genus Cepbalanlhera. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. cvi. § j. 357 Helleborine is like 
vnto white Hellebore, and for that cause we haue giuen it 
the name of Helleborine. 1778 Ligmtfoot FI. Scot. (1789} 
I. 527 Serapias longifolia Lin., Marsh Helleborine. 1778 
G. White Selbome (1853) II.xL .266, Serapias latifolia, 
helleborine. Mod. The helleborines have mostly dull- 
coloured flowers ; three or four species are found in Britain. 

attrib. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 159 The most elegant 
Flower of all the helleborine Tribe. 

Helleborism (he l/boriz’m). Med. [mod. ad. 
Gr. €AA€/3opt(T/i<$y a curing by hellebore, f. ^AAc- 
fiopifav to Helleborize.] a. The treatment of 
diseases (esp. insanity) by hellebore, b. ‘The 
symptoms produced by the charging of the system 
by hellebore, or by its too free administration’ 
{Syd. Soc.Lcx. 18S6). c. A purgative made from 
hellebore. 

1621 Burton Altai. Mel. 11. v. 1. iii. That famous Helle- 
borisme of Montanus, which he so often repeats in his con- 
sultations and counsells. 1640 Chilmead tr. FerratuCs 
Erotomania 169 (T.) In vain should the physician attempt, 
with all his medicines and helleborisms, the cure of those 
that are sick with love. 1883 J. B. Wood Addr. Hahne- 
mann 5 His public thesis, on the Helleborism of the Ancients. 

He’Ueborize, V- [mod. ad. Gr. iMePopit-tw 
to dose with hellebore : see -1ZE.J Irons. To treat 
or dose with hellebore, as for madness. 

a 1856 Sir W. Hamilton (Ogilvie), I am represented . . as 
one who would be helleborised as a madman for harbouring 
the absurdity. 

+ He-llen, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hell sb. + -EN 
Of or belonging to hell ; infernal, hellish. 

a 1225 Ancr. R, 150 pis world, .is al biset of helle muchares 
[/ 1 AS\S\ 7 \, C. heliene mucheres]. c X230 Halt Meid. 41 Pat 
teameo hire in horedom of pe laSe vnwiht, pe heliene schucke. 
13. . E. E. A llit. P. C. 306 Out of pe hole pou me herde, of 
hellen wombe I calde, and pou knew myn vncler steuen. 
Hellene (helrn, he*lfn). Also 7-8 Hellen. 
[a. Gr. "EWrjv a Greek.. The pi. occurs first in 
Homer, as the name of a Thessalian tribe of which 
Hellen was chief ; in the historical period it was 
the name applied to themselves by all Greeks.] 
A Greek : a. An ancient Greek, of genuine Grecian 
race. b. A subject of the modem kingdom of 
Greece or Hellas. 

. z66a Stilusgfl. Orig. Sacr. m. iv. § 12 Although the 
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name of Hellens at last spread its self over all the people of 
Greece, yet it was at first peculiar to that part of Thessaly 
called Pthiotis. 1835 Thirlwall Greece J. 379 A general 
congress of the Hellenes. 1896 Whitaker* s Aim. 550/2 
George, second son of the present King of Denmark, .elected 
King of the Hellenes. .1863. 

Hence Helle'nedom, the Grecian realm or world ; 
+ Helle *nish a. — Hellenistic. • 

1659-60 Jer. Taylor in Evelyn's Diary/iZsi) III. 128 The 
word is used by the Hellenish Jews to signify any place of 
spiritual and immaterial pleasure. 1891 Q. Rev. July 188 
Athens, even in the first Christian centuries the Capital of 
Hellenedom. 

HeUenian (helTnian), a. and sb. rare. [f.Gr. 

*E\to)vt-os Hellenic + -an.] 

A. adj. Grecian ; Hellenic. 

18x3 T. Busby Lucretius V. 917 The Chaldean Magi .. 
whose pride To vanquish the HeUenian doctrine tried. 
1830 tr. A ristoph., Knights 100 HeUenian Jove, thine is 
the prize of victory ! 

B. sb. — Hellene, in the Homeric sense. 
cx6ix Chapman Iliad 11843) 1 . 11. 69 In Hellade where live 

the lovely dames. The Myrmidons, Helenians, and Achives, 
rob’d of lames. 

Hellenic (helrnik, -e’ntk), a. (sb.) [ad. L. Hel- 
lenicus, a. Gr. *E Wijvik-os : see Hellene and -10.] 
Of or pertaining to the Hellenes or Gteeks, ancient 
or modem ; Greek, Grecian. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.)42 So great an injury they then 
held it to be depriv’d of Hellenick learning. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece. 1 . 63 Before the name and dominion of the Pelasgians 
had given way to that of the Hellenic race. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul ii. 30 The glamour of Hellenic grace. 1897 Daily 
News 22 Feb. 9/1 The Hellenic regular troops round Canea. 

B. sb. a. The Greek language, b. //. Writings 
on Greek subjects. 

1847 Landor {title) Hellenics. 1855 {title) Xenophon’s 
Hellenics, or Grecian History. 1870 Anderson Missions 
Amer. Bd. III. i. 11 They repaired to the Greek College 
in Scio, for the purpose of studying the Modern Hellenic. 
Hence &elle*nlcize 7;., to make Greek, to grmcize. 
1854 Badham Halieut. 467 Resolved . . to hellenicize the 
name. 

Hellenism (hedeniz’m). [a. Gr. 'EAX qvto-ft-bs 
imitation of the Greeks, use of a pure Greek idiom, 
f. 'EWijvifctv to Hellenize: see -ism.] 

1 . A peculiarity of the Greek language ; esp. a 
phrase, idiom, or construction used or formed in 
the Greek manner. 

i6og Holland Arum. Marcell. Annot. Ciija, Yee must 
admit here a Synecdoche, the plurall for the singular, a usuall 
figure in Hellenisme. 1614 Selden Titles Bon. 108 That 
age, about Alexius his time, generally affected Hellenisme 
and such words of Greeke as they could get them. 1646 
Gregory An Order Comm., Oriens 79 This was but an 
Hebraisrae in theold, and but an Hellemsmein the newTesta- 
ment. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 285 r 9 Virgil is full of the 
Greek Forms of Speech, which the Critickscall Hellenisms. 
1771 Macpherson Jut rod. Hist. Gt. Brit. 244 Their lan- 
guage, though tinctured with Hellenisms, is radically dif- 
ferent from the Greek. 1841 D* Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 
128 \Vhen_ Greek was first studied ..it planted many a 
hellenism in our English. 

2 . Conformity to Hellenic speech and ideas ; 
imitation or adoption of Greek characteristics, e.g. 
by the Jews of the Dispersion, by the later Romans, 
etc. ; the principle of hellenizing. 

_ 2862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. lv. 34 The Hellen- 
ism which Nero vaunted was apostasy from the goddess 
Roma. 1879 Farrar St. Paul vii. 126 Hellenist .. means, 
in the first instance, one who ‘ Gracises ’ in language or 
mode of life ..Now this Hellenism expressed many shades 
of difference, and therefore the exact meaning of the word 
Hellenist varies with the circumstances under which it is 
used. Ibid. 130 That detestation which had once burned in 
the Jewish heart against Hellenism. 

3 . The national character or spirit of the Greeks ; 

Grecian culture. * ■ . 

XB65 Grote Plato Pref. 12 New foreign centres of rhetoric 
and literature— Asiatic and Alexandrian Hellenism — were 
fostered into importance by regal encouragement. 1869 
Swinburne Ess. ip Stud. 1 1875) 188 Their exquisite Hellenism 
of spirit. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 197 A Poet 
with the intense Hellenism and Autochthonism of Hoiper. 
i88x Daily Ncivs 1 Feb. 3/3 Hellenism (they say) has edu- 
cated us and prepared us for the enjoyment of liberty. 

b. Applied by Matthew Arnold to that form of 
culture, or ideal of life, of which the ancient Greek 
is taken as the type: see quot. 1869, and 
Hebraism. 

1869 M % Arnold Cult. <$• Anarchy iv, (1875) 136 To get rid 
of one’s ignorance, to see things as they are, and by seeing 
them as they are to see them their beauty, is the simple 
and attractive ideal which Hellenism holds out before human 
nature ; and from the simplicity and charm of this ideal, 
Hellenism, and human life in the hands of Hellenism, .are 
full of what we call sweetness and light. 1 bid. 143 As the 
gTeat movement of Christianity was a triumph of Hebraism 
and man’s moral impulses, so the great movement which 
goes by the name of the Renascence, was an up-rising and 
re-instatement of man's intellectual impulses and of 
Hellenism. 1869 Contetnp. K<n>. XI. * 5 ° Mr. Arnold treats 
of the great rival forces Hebraism and Hellenism which 
between them divide the world. 

4 . Greek nationality; the Hellenic race or ‘world* 
as a political entity. 

1883 Seeley E.xpans. Eng. 239 The Macedonians, through 
their close relationship with the Greeks, brought all 
Hellenism in their train. 1886 Manch. Exam. 29 Jan. 4/7 
The Government believes it to be its duty to safeguard 
Hellenism, whose future is menaced. 1897 Daily News 
22 Feb. g/x, I shall have the whole of Hellenism on my side. 


Hellenist (he'lenist). [ad. Gr. 'EAAj^gi (tttjs 
a follower of the Greeks in language, etc,, one who 
Hellenizes, f. *£A Xrjvtfav to Hellenize : see -1ST.] 

1 . One who used the Greek language, though not 
a native Greek. Applied csp. to those Jews of the 
Dispersion who used the Greek language and were 
more or less affected by Greek influences. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614' 137 The Hebrewes and 
Hellenists often disagreed. 1653 Hammond Annot. Acts 
vi. 1 (R.) These Jews understood Greek, and used the Greek 
Bible, and therefore are called Hellenists. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul vii. 125 It is to these Greek-speaking Jews that 
the term Hellenist. .properly applies.. It means one -who 
‘Grzecises) in language or mode oflife. .It is therefore., the 
..antithesis.. to strict * Hebrews’. - . x88i N.T. (R. V.) Acts 
vi. 1 There arose a murmuring of the Grecian Jews \tnarg. 
Hellenists] against the Hebrews. 

attrib. X789 Gibbon A uiobiog. (1896) 141 The corrupt 
dialect of tne Hellenist Jews. 

2 . One skilled in the Greek language and litera- 
ture ; a Greek scholar. 

1680 Dalgarno Didascolocopkus 126 (T.) But if all this do 
not satisfy the critical Hellenist, then I must add [etc.]. 
1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. i. in. §3 In Italy.. there were still 

f irofessors of it [Greek] in the university; but no one Hel- 
enist distinguishes this [17th] century. x88o Contetnp. Rev . 
XXXVII. 479 An Oxford Hellenist (as we venture to call 
any person with considerable knowledge of Greek). 

3 . One of the Byzantine Greeks who contributed 
to the revival of classical learning in Europe in the 
15th century. In mod. Diets. 

Hellenistic (helenrstik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the Hellenists ; using the Greek 
language and following Greek modes of thought 
or life. a. Applied to the modified form of the 
Greek language, with many foreign elements, cur- 
rent in Egypt, Syria, and other countries, after the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hellenist ical, or Hellenist ick, 
belonging to Greece. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Sal- 
masius rejects the common opinion of the learned touching 
the Hellenistic language. 1827 G. S. Faber Expiatory 
Sacr. in Through the Hellenistic use of a well-known 
Hebrew idiom. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1855) H. 373 
He [Salmasius] says .. in the last age (i.e. prior to 1643) 
the very name of Hellenistic was unknown 10 scholars. x88i 
Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. § 398 The term 
Hellenistic was coined to denote the language of Greek- 
speaking Jews. 

b. Of or pertaining to the ancient Greeks of this 
later age, when the true Hellenic characteristics 
were modified by foreign elements ; belonging to 
the school of Greek art after the time of Alexander. 

1874 Mahaffy Sac. Li/e Greece x. 207 Menander, whose 
essentially refined and social temper belonged more properly 
to the Platonic than the Hellenistic age. 

Hence HeUeni-sticisxn, the Hellenistic condition 
or stage of history. 

1897 Daily Chron. 24 May, This change in the world’s 
history, the change from Hellenism to Hellenisticism, is 
regarded by the essayist as an almost unmixed blessing. 

HeUenistical (helenrstikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -al.] = Hellenistic. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., HeUenistical , pertaining to 
Greece, or the Grecians. x66i Fell Life Hammond (R.), 
Into the importance of the hellenistical dialect he had made 
the exactest search. 1770 Monthly Rev. 94 This is a 
merely hellenistical sense of the word. 

Hence Hellenistically adv ., in a Hellenistic 
manner ; in Hellenistic Greek. 

1646 J. Gregory Notes Obs. 59 Shakar . . is often ren- 
dered by the LXX aSixta, which therefore may beare the 
same signification Hellenistically in this place. 1819 G. S. 

F aber _ Dispensations (1823) I. 348 It bears such a sense 
Hellenistically. 

HeUenization (hedenoiz?i*Jan). • [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action of hellenizing or condition 
of being hellenized ; the giving of a Greek character 
to anything. 

1873 A. \V. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece 11. iii. I. 446 
In Sicily also the Hellenisation of the coast had made pro- 
gress. x88x Athenaeum 8 Oct. 465/3 The gradual Helleni- 
zation of the Byzantine Empire in the language, customs, ; 
and the national character. 

Hellenize (he*lenaiz), v. [mod. ad. Gr. ‘EAAtj- 
vl£-uv to speak Greek, to make Greek, f. *EMqv 
Hellene.] 

1 . intr. To use the Greek language ; to adopt 
Greek or Hellenistic habits ; to become, or live as, 
a Greek or Hellenist. 

1613 [see Hellenizing vbl. sb. below]. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. tv. i. 279 Such [of the Jews] as did 
Hellenize and dispersedly dwell out of Palestine with the 
Greeks. *653 Hammond Annot. Acts vi. x (R.) So saith 
Phavorinus . . to hellenize is to speak Greek, and to have 
skill in the Greek learning. 1806 Edits. Rev. VII. 493 In 
Alexandria .. the Egyptian superstitions.. condescended to 
hellenize a little. *879 Farrar St. Paul ii. 27 There had 
been. . Hellenistic Jews who Hellenised in matters far more 
serious than the language which they spoke. 

b. nonce-use. To adopt Hellenism (sense 3 b). 
i860 M. Arnold Cull. 4 * Anarchy Pref. (1875) 47 Now 
and for us, it is a time to Hellenise, and to praise knowing ; 
for we have Hebraiscd too much, and have over- valued doing. 

2 . trans. To make Greek or Hellenistic in form 
or character. 

1799 \V. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 290 Perhaps I 
shall one day have to hellenize the jargon. 1845 Blackw. 


Mag. LVII. 514 To Anglicize Pindar is not the adventure. - 
It is to Hellenize an English reader. <11873 Lytton 
Pausanias 274 Why should not Asia be Hellenized? 

Hence Hellenized///. a. ; He llenizing vbl.sb. 
and ///. a. ; -He'Henizer, one who affects the Greek 
language and ways. 

x6it Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 127 The Hellenists were 
so called of hellenizing or vsing the Greeke tongue in their 
Synagogues- 1844 W. Kay in Plenty's Eecl. Hist. III. 29 
note, Pelagius is only a Hellenized form of Morgan. 1846 
Trench Mirac. v. (1862) 177 There were numbers of hellen- 
izing' Jews just in these parts. 1854 Keightley My t hoi. 
Greece fp Italy (ed. 3) 462 Some of the Hellcnisers said she 
was Minerva. 1861 J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome vi. 283 
Leontius, the candidate for the throne selected by the 
Heathenizers, or Hellenizers, for the names have the same 
import. ‘ 1869 Contetnp. Rev. XI. 151 Mr. Arnold, a Hel- 
lenizer by every instinct of his nature. 

II Heller (he ’lar). Also 6-7 halier. [Ger. 
heller , in MHG. halier , halier , ‘usually assumed 
to be named from the imperial city Schwabisch- 
Hallj where it was first coined ’ (Kluge).] 

A small coin formerly current in .Germany, worth 
half a pfennig ; also a coin ~ of a crown (fq of 
a penny) in the new Austrian monetary system. 

1575 Brief Disc. Trotibl. Franckford (1642) 134 -The 
summe which they gave growed to so much as thirteene, 
not Sailers but Hallers or Pennings. 26x7 Moryson l tin. 
1. 287 (Stanf.) At Nurnberg. . two halier make one pfenning. 
1842 Motley Corr. (1889) I. iv. 102 The sister gave two 
hellers a day to the workmen. 1895 Baedeker's Eastern 
Alps Introd. 11 The new Austrian monetary unit is the 
Crown (Krone) =100 Heller. These new coins, however, are 
still comparatively rare. 

Hellespont (he’lesppnt). [ad. Gr. 'EWqa-nov- 
ros ; explained as sea (ttovto 7) of Helle ("EXAty), 
daughter of Athamas, said to have been drowned 
in it.] The ancient name for the Strait of the Dar- 
danelles ; hence, in allusion to the story of Leander, 
something that separates lovers. 

1592 Shahs. Two Gent. r. i. 22 & 26 Val. Some shallow 
Storie of deepe Joue, How yong Leander crost the Helles- 
pont . . You are ouer-bootes in loue, And yet you neuer sworn 
the Hellespont. 1657 Lust's Dotuin. 11. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 123 Your wife.. She’s the Hellespont divides my love 
and me. 

Hence Helle spomtiac, Hellespo'ntine adjs. y of, 
pertaining to, or situated on the Hellespont. 

1649 Stanley Euro/a, etc. 29 Because the Hellespontiack 
power they slight. 1840* Thirlwall Greece VII. Jvii. 225 
Arridasus was appointed to the Hellespontine Phrygia, 

Hell-fire, bell fire . [Orig. two words , helle 
being genitive case; in later use usually hyphened. 
In N. T. versions rendering Gr. 7 «fm tov irvpbs 
lit. gehenna (or hell) of fire, i.e. fiery hell.] 

1 . The fire of hell. 

a xooo Boeth. Metr. viii. xox Etne . , jjjetmon helle fyr 
hate$ wide, cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 9 Asend on 
helle fyr [138* Wyclif, fijr of helle ; 15*6 Tindale, hell 
fyre; 1582 Rltem. hel of fire]. <1x225 A tier. R. 150 
IwurS, buten ende, helle fures fode. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2894 pat jee in hell fire for brin. 15*6 Tindale Matt: v. 
22 In daunger of hell fyre. <x x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
App. x § 34 Devils were not ordained of God for hell-fire, 
but hell-fire for them. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 316 Neither. .hell-fire, nor ichor.. can get 
rid of this limp band. 

2 . A member of a Hell-fire club. 

1720 in Malcolm Mann. 4- Cust. Loud. (1808) 149 The 
Hell- Fires., fly at Divinity. The third person of the Trinity 
is what they peculiarly attack . . calling for a Holy-Gho;*- 
pye at the Tavern. 

3 . attrib . Hell-flre club, name given to dubs of 
reckless or abandoned young men, chiefly about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, (bee N. & Q. 
12 May i860, 27 Aug. 1892, etc.) 

1721 {title) The Hell Fire Club, kept by a Society of 
Blasphemers. 2755 Connoisseur No. 54 The Mohocks, and 
the members of the Hell-Fire-Club, the heroes of the last 
generation, .struck out mighty good jokes from all kinds of 
violence and blasphemy. 1822 De QutNCEY Richter Wks. 
(1863) XIII. 124 When a member of the Hell-fire club, he 
actually tied a poor man to the spit, and, having spitted 
him, proceeded to roast him. 1825 R. Chambers Trad. 
Edinb. II. 259. x88t Haydns Did. Dates, Hell-fire clubs, 
three of these associations were suppressed 1721. 

4 . advb. In profane use : ‘ Damned \ 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1761) II. 1. i. 2 The weather 
in summer is hell-fire hot, in winter hell fire cold. A ow 
what sense can the very Devil himself .. make of such con- 
tradictions ? 


ffell-fired, a. 

L. * Set on fire of hell ’ (Jas. iii. 6). 

17x1 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 44 7 Blasphem’d 
’ ev'ry Hell-fir’d Tongue. 

1 . As an intensive : ‘ Damned Cf. All-fjrep. 
756 W. Toldervy Two Orphans III. >57 Sir ..be is a 
-11-fir'd good creature. 

aeTIful. [f. Hell sb. + -tv u] As many as 
11 could hold.' ... 

637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 2*8 Ch nst h ^ ^ 1 ■ * ^ t 
: knot so fast that the fingers of the devils and hcl- 
sins cannot loose it. 1884 J- Parker APotl. Lrf - 5 
host, an army, a whole, .bellful of human nature. 

leil-gate, pi Hell-gates. Ong. two 
Drds.] The portal or entrance of hell. 

>000 OElfk.c Ho,,,. I. »8 Urc H.clcnd Cm. otocc 
lie satu. c 2160 Hatton Gosp. M* £ L * * 
ma3en on-3ean pa. 1320 CVzf/* ^ 3 < Sure 

alto-breek. ci A te Trwmley My si. (Suriees; 314 Ourc 
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porter at helle gate Is halden so strate. 3590 Spenser F. Q. 
il. vii. 25. 1626 Shirley Brothers 11. i, Mouths, that day 
and night Are open, like hell-gates, to feed. 1667 Milton 
P, L. n. 746 The Portress of Hell Gate. 

He'llgrammite, ho'lgramite. U.S. The 
larva of a neuropterous insect, Corydalus comuius, 
the hellgrammite fly, allied to the May-fly, used 
as a favourite bait for the black bass. 

1884 J. S Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. II. 156 They are 
much sought after as fish-bait, having a very tough integu- 
ment, so that one larva suffices to catch several fish; and 
they are called by fishermen ‘crawlere’, ‘dobsons*, and 
sometimes, we hope rarely, ' hellgramnutes *. 

He'Uhofiite. Chem. [from the name of the 
inventor Hellhoffi] An explosive, a solution of a 
nitrated organic combination (naphthaline, phenol, 
benzene, etc.), in fuming nitric acid. 

1885 Times (weekly ed.) 28 Aug. 9/4 A new* explosive . . 
hellhoffite ..invented by Hellhoff and Gruson. Ibid., A 
quantity of hellhoffite poured into a bowl could not be ex- 
ploded by a lighted match. 1895 Cundill & Tn. Diet. 
Exptos. Pref. 42. 

t HeTlhood. Obs , The state or personality 
of an infernal being; usually as an ironical title. 

1625 Fletcher & Shirley Nt. Walker 11. it, We might 
have done some fine thing To have made thy hel -hood 
laugh. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Nauy Land Ships 
Wks. 1. 92/1 To sacrifice themselues. .and all that they 
esteeme dearest vnto them, to his infernall Hell-hood. 

He*ll-hcmnd. [Orig. two words, helle in 
genitive case.] 

1. Hound or dog of hell ; esp. in Greek and Latin 
mythology, Cerberus, the watch-dog of Hades. 

cB 8 S K. Alfred Bocth. xxxv. § 6 pa sceolde cuman pasre 
helle bund, pms nama,.wxs Ceruerus, 3006 Charter in 
Cod. Dipl. III. 350 Sy he toren of hellehundes toSum on 
Sam egeslicum hellewitum. 3340-70 Alex . 4 Diml. 792 
ben to l»e helle-hond holliche idike, Tri-cerberus pe tenfulof 
wham i tolde haue. c 3440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 367 
t>e helle-huntere, wyth his helle-houndys, com ny. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 630 My Hell-hounds to lick up the draff 
and filth Which man’s polluting Sin with taint hath shed 
On what was pure. 3823 Shelley Promeih. Unb. 1. 408 But 
hark, the hell-hounds clamour. 

2 . A fiend ; a fiendish person : as a term of execra- 
tion. , 

c 1420 Metr. Life St. Nath. (Halliw.) 10 Thou false cursyd 
Sarasyn.. Helle hounde, thou fowlewyghte. a 3529 Skelton 
P. Sparrosve 8g From that hell hounde, That lyeth in 
cheynes hounde. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 446/1 
Neither Luther, Tyndal, nor Huskin, nor all y* hel houndes 
that y deuyl hath in liys kenelL 3633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Nib. 1. ii. (1810) 39 Tyrone with his Hell-hounds being not 
farre from Corke. 3712 Steele Sped . No. 533 p 2, I am 
sure these shameless nell-hounds deserved it highly'. 1777 
Earl Chatham Sp. in No. Lords 18 Nov., These horrible 
hell-hounds of savage war. 3879 Browning Ivan IvAno - 
vitch 208 Hellhounds, we baulk you I 

3. allrib. and Comb. 

3719 De Foe Crusoe n. ix, Villains ! hell-hound dogs ! 
3790 By-stander 46 Of the hell-hound breed. 1812 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXII. 1x7 To account and 
apologise for the hell-hound-hearted mangling fury. 

HeTlicat, a . and sb. Sc. [app. a fanciful 
alteration by Scott o l halokit (Halok) ; perh. with 
some notion, of heliacal.'] 

K.adj. Lightheaded, giddy, extravagant; rompish. 
18x5 Scott Guy M. xxxii, I dare sae now it had been on 
some hellicat errand or other. 1816 — A ntiq. xxxix, I want 
to see what that hellicnte quean Jenny Rintherout’s doing. 
1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 32 That hellicat . . lassie, 
who had called me a sheep. 

B. sb. A wicked creature : cf. Hell-cat. 

18x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf \x, Let us but get puir Grace out o* 
that ay Id hellicat’s clutches. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 268 
It’s highly possible the hellicat would try’ and gar me to 
marry her when he turned up. • 

+ He'llick, a. Oh. rare. [OE. had hel-llc hell- 
ish, infernal, f. hel + - lie -like. It is not clear 
whether the 16th c. use was a revival of the OE.] 
Of or belonging to hell ; hellish, infernal. 

c xooo jElfrjc Horn. I. 380 Da hellican fynd. Ibid. II. 78 
Scyldig be wres to hellicere susle. 1581 J. Sti/dlky tr. 
Seneca's Ilippolytus 67 b, Who when the hellicke hound 
From Tartares griesly gates in chaynes he dragd above the 
ground. Ibid. 73 *1116 Hellick Tyrant knoweshis perfect tale. 

Hellier (he*Iyoj). Now dial. Also 5-6 helyer, 
holier, 5, 9 hillyer. [ME. helyer , f. Hele v ., 
to cover : cf. sawyer , etc.] A slater or tiler. 

1-3450 T. Walsincham Hist, Angl. an. 1381 in Camden 
Auglica, Hibernica,^ic. (1602') 252 Ductor. .dictus Walterus 
Heller, vel Tyler. Ibid. 265 Walterus Tyler vel vt quidam 
dicunt Walterus Helyer. 1467 Ordin. Worcester in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 398 Tylers called hilly ers. 1562 Act s Eliz. c. 4 
§ 30 The Art. .of a Smith. .Bricklayer, Tyler, Slater, Helier, . 
Tyle-maker. 3625 Ussher A nsw. Jesuit 287 He that 
covereth the house with tile or slate, is from thence com- 
monly’ called a hellier. • 1669 S. Coleprf-ss in Phil. Trans. 
IV. 1009 The most experienced Helliers (or Coverors with 
Slat). 3725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6400/8 Francis Budd,' late of 
Horwood, Hellier. 3888 Elworthy W* Somerset Word- 
bk., Hellier , a slater ; one who / teles roofs . . A thatcher is 
never called a hellier. [Hence the surnames Hellier , 
Hclyar, II illy cr, Hilliard , Helyard.\ 

Hellier, obs. form of Halyakd. 

Helling, dial, form of Hel jug, covering, roof. 
Hellish (he'lij), a. (adv.) [f. He'll sb. 4- -ish.] 
1 . Of, belonging or pertaining to hell or the in- 
fernal regions ; infernal. 

3530 Palsgr. 3x5/1 Hellysshe, bejongyng to helle, tar- 
tar iojuc, infernal. 3590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 2 Who, all in 


rage..gan threaten hellish paine. 1687 Death's Fit. Pref. 
(17x3) 11 The Furyand Hideousncss of that Hellish Prince. 
3727 De For Syst. Marie 1. ii. (1840) 48 The last is truly 
called diabolicaf and hellish magic, 
b. Belonging to Hades. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Oct. 30 His musicks might the 
hellish hound did tame, a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunken- 
ness Wks. 1730 1. 37 In vain does Hercules boast of all his 
victories, of his Hydra.. and the hellish Cerberus. 

2. Of the nature or character of hell and infernal 
things; befitting or worthy of hell; diabolical, 
fiendish. 

3569 Comment. Boner in Skelton's Wks. (1843^ I. Introd. 
125 Romishe derision, And hellishc deuiston. x6o 4 Shaks. 
Oth. v. ii. 56S To you. Lord Gouemor, Remaines the Censure 
of this hellish viHaine. 171* Steele Sped. No ; 402 r 3, 1 sit 
down and describe my present Disposition with so hellish 
an Aspect. 3798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 11. iii, I had done 
a hellish thing, And it would work 'em woe. 1826 Scott 
/ Foods t. xii, But we heard hellish noises. 

b. As an intensive : cf. infernal, devilish. 

3798 Courier in Spirit. Pub. Jmls. (1799) II. 307 Why did 
you ride at such a hellish rate ? 

B. adv. Infernally; execrably. Sometimes 
a mere coarse intensive : cf. devilish. 

36x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (36x4) 481 A mouth O hellish 
wide. 3768 Foote Devil on Two Sticks I. Wks. 1700 II. 25 1 
You make a little free with our condition . . as, hellish dull, 
damn'd clever, hellish cold. 1702 Charlotte Smith Des- 
mond II. 37 You 've got a hellish clever trotting marc. 

Hellishly (he*lijli), adv . [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a hellish manner; infernally, devilishly; exe- 
crably. Sometimes merely intensive, 
c 1580 J. Jf.ffere Bugbears 1. ii. 50 in Archiv Stud . 
Nett. Spr. (1897) XCVIII. 308 Amcaeus is so hellishely 
bent on the muck of this world. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. 
Whole Creature xiti. § 3. 218 The Divell .. horribly yea 
hellishly disquieting them. 1754 Richardson Grandtson 
(1810) VI. xxxi. 221 If he had not interposed so hellishly as 
he did. . I had been the husband of Miss Byron in two hours. 
1778 Learning at a Loss I 152 A dark Chesnut .. gets on 
hellishly’, a remarkable Gift of going. 

Hellishness (hedijhes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being hellish ; infernal or damnable 
nature or disposition. 

2608 Machin Dumb Knt. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 182, 

I was. .star-cross’d with some hag’s hellishness. 1648 Gage 
West hid. xiv. 8a Outward seeming and frothy sanctity’, 
and inward hellishnesse. 1826 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) 
II. 192 Enough to convince any one of the hellishness of 
this system l 1854 Duff in G. Smith Life xxi. (x88x) 342 
Such utter absolute hellishness I never saw surpassed. 

Hellite (he-Iait). [f. Hell sb. + -ite.] 

1. An inhabitant of bell. 

1866 D. Forces Hindustani Did 45 s.v. 1 The poet 

Sa'di say’s that ‘to those in heaven A'rM would seem hell, 
but the hellites would call A'ruf paradise'. 

2. The proprietor of a ‘ hell ’ or gaming-house. 

3824 Times 9 Oct. in Westm. Rev. (1829) XI. 219 The 
hellites at all the ’hells' . .resort to every’ species of cheating. 
2838 Jas. Grant Sk. Loud . 355 In all the gaming-houses of 
any note, there are unprincipled reckless persons in the pay 
oft he hellites. 3870 A. Stejnmetz Gaming Table IL iv. 93. 

Hell-kettle. A deep black gulf. or abyss; 
a name locally applied to holes or pools popularly 
supposed to be bottomless. . . 

2577 Harrison England 1. xxiv. (1881) iii. 164 What the 
foolish people dreame of the hefl kettles, it is not worthie 
the rehearsall . . There are certeine pits, or rather three 
little pooles, a mile from Darlington, .which the people call 
the kettles of hell, or the diuels kettles. 3634 Relat. Short 
Survey (in Longstaffe Darlington), The three.. deepe pitts 
called Hell Kettles, we left boyling by’ Darlington. 3698 
Fryer A cc. E. India <5- P. 250 An huge Casm, or Hell-Kettle 
was left where the Mountain had emptied its self/ 
f Hedlness. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Hell sb. -f 
-ness^ after Highness.] A title for a person of 
diabolical character ; =Hellhood;- 
1605 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iii.. iv. Captaincs 1007 
There's not a king among ten thousand kings But. .gildeth 
thoseyhat glorifie his Folly’, That sooth and smooth, and 
call his Hell- ness holy’. 

Hello (helJu*), int. and sb. [var. of Hallo, q.vj 
An exclamation to call attention ; also expressing 
some degree of surprise, as on meeting any one un- 
expectedly. A. as int. 

1883 Breadwinners 241 Hello, Andy 1 you asleep. • 1888 
Black Adv. House-boat xxiii, Hello — here’s more about 
evolution. 

B. as sb. 

3897 Mary Kingsley IF. Africa 45 The amount of 
‘ Hellos ’ ‘ Are youtheres?’ ancf ‘ Speak louder, pleases' . . 
that must at such times be poured out and wasted .. before 
the break fin telephonic connexion] is realised. 

Comb. 1895 Critic 6 Apr. 263/2 The awful nuisance of the 
central [telephone] office, and.. what is familiarly known as. 
the ‘ hello-girl ’. 

Hence Hello v., to shout hello ! 

3895 Critic 6 Apr. 263/2 There wilt be no helloing girl to 
ask you every’ minute, ‘ Have you finished? ' while you are 
straining your ears to hear what the person you are talking 
to is saying. 

t Hellua'tion. Obs. rare — 0 , [ad. L. helltid - 
tion-em {hel-), n. of action f. helluari to gorman- 
dize (see next).] 1 A devouring gin ttony ' (Blount 
Glossogi\ 1656). 

t Hellue, v. Obs.rare ~° . In 6-helue. [ad. 
L. helluari {hel-), f. helluo (see next).] To gor- 
mandize, guzzle. 1 

3570 Levins Manip. 59/11 Hel ue. .po tit are, deglut ire. 


Ii Helluo (hcdittjfl). Also y helluok. [L. 
helluo , heluo a gormandizer.] 

1 . A glutton, gormandizer; Iransf. and jig. a 
greedy devourer. 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 1. (1879) 102 The insaciablest 
Helluo, the deuouringest gJutton, or the greediest cormorant 
that is. 1631 R. II. Arraignm. Whole Creature v. 32 
They cate like gurmundizing HeUuohs. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Sysl. 1. iv. 425 Thereby making him to be a Helluo 
and Devourer of Gods, a 2734 North Exam. m. vi. § 6 \ 
(1740) 470 To let an Helluo loose upon the Revenue, which 
should be too hard for all Retrenchment. 3822 T. Taylok 
Apuleius Vlll. 184 In this ludicrous way the crier treated 
that helluo. 

2 . Zool. A genus of beetles belonging to the 
family Cary hi doe. 

+ HeTluous, a. [ifTeg. f. prec.] Gluttonous. 

1641 J. Johnson Acad. Love 2 Shee, making me the 
cadaver other love to feed her helluous gorge. 

Hence Helluo ‘slty, gluttony. 

3709 Public Characters xoi So voracious and insatiable is 
his nelluosity. 1830 Fraseds A lag. 1. 748 The helluosity of 
my reading, and omnivorous voracity with which 1 digest,, 
all manner oflanguages, 

Hellward (hedw^jd), adv. and adj. [f. Hell 
sb. + -WAiti) ; orig. to hellward i\ 

A. adv. Towards hell : a. Downward, towards 
the centre of the earth, b. Towards the place of 
final punishment. 

3377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvm. 114 A wenche. .Cam walkynge 
in pc wey, to-helle-ward she loked. c 1440 Jacob's Well 
(E. E. S.) 170 pe depthe of pi skete of contncyoun muste 
be depe in sorwe downward, to helle*warde ; 3623 Lisle 
sElfric on O. N. Test. Pref. ^3 We are hoisted sometime 
to heaven with a billow of presumption, and dung downe 
againe with abysse of despaire to helward. 1675 Hobbes 
Odyssey (1677) 125 Then of the ram and ewe let out the blood 
Into the pit ; their heads to hell -ward place. 3726 W. 
Broome Ep. to Elijah Fenton 97 Trees . . Root hell ward, 
and thence flourish to the skies. 3789 Burns Ode in Alem. 
Mrs. Osiuald, Doom'd to share thy fiery' fate, She, tardy, 
hell-ward plies, 3831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. iii, Magician 
and Wizard to lead us hellward. 

B. adj. Directed or conducting to hell. 

1820 Moir in Blackzv. Mag. XXV. 632 Still man thinks 
that hellward paths can e’er lead up to Heaven. 

He’ll-weed, he’llweed. A name given to 
certain plants, noxious as weeds, and difficult to 
eradicate: a. the species of Dodder . {Cuscuta) 
parasitic on cultivated plants ; b. Hedge Bindweed, 
Convolvulus sepiwn ; c. Ranunculus arvensis . 

1640 Parkinson Thent. Bot. so Cuscu/a as it is generally 
called.. is called of the Country people Hell-weede, because 
they know not how to destroy it. 3670 [see Devil's-guts). 
3829 Glover Hist. Derby 1 . 109 Cuscuta europxct , greater 
dodder, hell weed or. devil's guts. 1879 Prior Plant-n., 
Hell-weed, dodder, so called from the trouble and ruin it 
causes in flax fields. 

+ HeTly, a. {adv.) Obs. [f. Hell sb. + -y 
( or ? -ly).J Of or belonging to hell ; of the nature 
of hell ; hellish, infernal, devilish. 

3532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 423/2, I call heartely 
to y* spirite of God to quenche the foule fyrebrond of y® 
helly' light. 3556 J. Heywood Spider F. Ixvi, No 
worldlie sight More like hell then was sight of that hellie 
fight. 1563 Baldwin in A lirr. Mag., How Collingboume 
was Executed (1815) IL 366 Helley haunts, & ranke per- 
nicious ylles % 1583 Stanyhurst AEncis iv.' (Arb.) 103 His 
rod .. by which from the belly’ BocardoTouzt tost souls he 
freeth. 2613 Acc. Anglesea (Halliw.) 3g Authority con- 
ferr’d upon him to keep this helly’ trade. 

B. adv. Hellishly, infernally. 

1600 Tourneur Trausf. Aletantorph. Ivtii, With poyson 
hellie blacke. a 3762 Lady M. W. Montagu Poems 
(1785) 53 No rake helly gay’, Or laughing, because he has 
nothing to say. , 

Helm (helm), sb* Forms: i- helm; also 3 
hrolm, healm, 4-/ helme, 6 healme. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. helm str. masc. =» OFris., OS. (LG., 
MDu., Du.), OHG. (MHG., Ger.) helm, ON. 
hjalmr (Sw., Da. hjelm), Goth, hilms OTeut. . 
*helm'o-z pre-Teut .*kelmo-s, f. root hel- to cover, 
conceal (see Hele v.). OF. helme (mod.F, heaume) 
masc., It. el mo, Sp. yelmo , are from OHG. Senses 
7 and 8 are prob. from Norse.] 

I. 1 . That part of the armour which covers the 
head; a helmet. Now poet, and arch. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 422 Cassium, helm, ciooo /Elfric 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 143/27 Crista, helmes camb. a 1x75 
Cott. Horn. 243 pa beo3 sceold helm and brenie. c 1205 
Lay. 25813 Hzelm [^1275 healm] an his hajde. C3375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints , Cristofore 549 pane gert pe kinge ane helme 
tak. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65 b/2 A helme of brasse on 
his heed. _ <*3533 Ln. Berners Huon. liv. 182 There was 
brought him a good harneis, helme, sheld, & spere. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 840 O're Shields and Helmes, and helmed 
heads he rode. 3735-20 Pope Iliad v. 5 High on his helm 
celestial lightnings play’. 3870 Morris Earthly Par. IL 
in. 345 Methought I had a helm upon my’ head Wrought 
all of gold. 

fig. c 3200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 393 Habbe'5 rihte bileue to 
brunie, and hope to helme. 3382 Wyclif Isa. !ix. 17 The 
helm of helthe in his bed. 

b. Hci\ — Helmet 2. 

1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4 Pop. xiv. 165 A large helm 
surmounted by the lion crest. 

+ 2 . trarnf. Put for a man in armour. Obs. 
43400-50 Alexander 5498 Ser Bedwyn pe bald with many 
bri3t helmes. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vt. vi, The ky*ng 
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of Northgaly’s with eyght score helmes.. 1548 Hall 
Ckron., Hen - P) 47 In the Vaward wer eight thousande 
Healmes of Knightes and Esquiers and foure thousande 
Archers. 

+ 3. Christ’s crown of thorns. Obs . 
ciooo tElfric Horn. II. 252 Mid f>yrnenum helme his 
heafod befengon, CH75 Lamb. Horn. 147 Ure helende .. 
hefde uppen his hefde bornene helm, a 1400 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 142 porw-out his helm pe harde hat pe Jrornes in-to 
his flesch gan crepe. 

II. 4. The crown, top, or summit of anything; 
in OE. esp. the leafy top of a tree. Obs. exc. dial. 

c883 K. /Elfred Booth . xxxiv. § 10 He onginp of 5 am 
wyrtrumum and swa upweardes grewp..op < 5 one helm, 
cxooo vElfric Horn. II. 150 His orf Jaeswode mid treo- 
wenum helme. a xxoo Vac, in Wr.-W Dicker 243/33 Frondea 
robora, xei>ufe beamas uel helrnas. 1893 Norlhumbld. 
Gloss., Helm , the top (crest) or head of a thing. * Helm o’ 
the hill ’ a considerable eminence on the old post road a 
few miles south of Felton. 

+ 5. The head or cap of an alembic or retort. 

1594 Plat fcwell-ho. ir. 5 Those glasses which they call 
bodies, .fitted to their helmes. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 11. i, 
She'D mount you up, like quick-silver Over the helm. 2686 
Plot Stajfordsh, 102 That its oil or sulphur came over the 
Helm upon the first heat. 17x8 J. Chamberlavne Relig. 
Philos. (1730) II. xvin. § 7 Distil it with a glowing Iron 
Pot, upon which there is an Iron Helm or Head. 

III. f 6 . A covering. (Only in OE.), Obs. 

a 1000 Riddles iv. 64 (Gr.) Under lyfte helm. 

7. A roofed shelter for cattle, etc. ; a shed, north. 

. *5ot Searcher's Verdicts in Surtees Aftsc. (1888) 22 For 
his kid helme upon pe tenement or ground. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 58 The Greate Helme in the Stag- 
garth helde 43 [loades], the Helme in the Foregarth helde 
23, 1674-91 Ray N. C. IVords 36 An Helm , a Hovel. 

*855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Helm , a hovel, an open shed 
for cattle in a field. 1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorks A. Dial., 
Helm, a cart or cattle shed. 

8 . (Also helm-cloud.) The local name in Cum- 
berland and Westmorland of a cloud which forms 
over a mountain top before or during a storm ; esp. 
that which accompanies the helm-wind (also occas. 
called the helm ), a violent wind which in certain 
circumstances rushes down the escarpment of the 
Pennines near Cross Fell, when a helm-cloud lies 
over the summit. . Helm bar , a roll of cloud sus- 
pended in the air to the leeward of the helm-cloud. 

1777 Nicolson & Burn Hist. Westm. .5- Cumb. I. 7 It 
is called a Helm-wind. Ibid., A rolling cloud . .hovers over 
the mountain tops . . When this cloud appears, the country 
people say the helm is up . . This helm . . continues in its 
station, although a violent roaring hurricane comes tumbling 
down the mountain. 1787 J. Clarke Surv. Lakes Introd. 
xl, A black streak of cloud - .continually fed from the white 
one, which is the real Helm: this is called the Helm-bar, 
from its being supposed to bar or obstruct the winds that 
burst upon the valhes beneath as soon as it wholly vanishes. 
Ibid., Such is the- Helm-Wind generated in that enormous 
cloud, which, like a helmet, covers the summit of Cross-fell. 
x8ox Coleridge^ Poems II. 159 Ancient Skiddaw . . Thus 
spake from out his helm of cloud. 1885 Nature 23/1 Whenever 
the helm-wtnd was blowing, there was an easterly wind. 2886 
Jrnl. R. Meteor. Soc. 2 On certain occasions, when the 
wind is from some Easterly point, the Helm suddenly 
forms.. Small portions of thin vaporous clouds are. seen 
travelling from the Helm Cloud to the Bar. 2888 Encycl. 
Brit. XXIV. 515/2 Here for weeks at a time prevails a kind 
of cyclone,. revolving on a horizontal axis parallel to the 
escarpment, — the ‘helm-wind’.. 2888-9 J. G. Goodchild in 
Trans. Cumb. ty Westm. Assoc. XIV. 44 The Helm' Wind 
descends with greatest force in the neighbourhood of the 
highest elevation of the Escarpment, being strongest along a 
zone extending a few miles on each side of Cross Fell, and 
gradually diminishing in force in proportion to the distance 
on either side. 

IV. 9. attrib. and Comb as helm-bearing , 
-decked, -mover ; helm-bar, helm-cloud, helm- 
wind (see sense 8 ) ; helm- guard, * a chain 
attaching the helm to the girdle or to the raarame- 
liere ’ ( Cent. Diet.). 

a xxoo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 243/40 Frondigcris coronis , 
helmberendum wuldorbeagum. cx6xi Chapman Iliad 11. 
725 Helm-deck’d Hector. Ibid. vi. 277 The great helm- 
mover thus received the authoress of his kind. 

Helm (helm), sb. 2 - Forms : 1 helma, 4-7 
helme, (7 helmne, 8 Sc. hellim), 6 - helm, [OE. 
helma wk. masc., corresp. in stem to ON. hjdlm str. 
fem. With sense 3 , cf. MHG. helm handle.] 

1. The handle or tiller, in large ships the wheel, 
by which the rudder is managed ; sometimes ex- 
tended so as to include the whole steering gear. 

C725 Corpus Gl. 4 Clavus , helma. c 1050 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 182/6. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
isofio Roberes, helmes, right for to stande. C1440 Ptvmp. 
Parv. 235/1 Helme, or he rothere of aschyp. c 1515 Cocke 
Lorells B. (Percy) xa Some stored at the helme behynde, 
Some whysteled after the \yynde ; 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 5 Many times the ships will feele no helme. 1656 
Blount G/ossogr., Helme of the Rudder of a ship, is a 
handle of wood, put on the Rudder fora man to govern the 
same, and direct the ship. 1669 Sturmy Mariner* s AT ag. 1. 
i7,The Helmne is hard a weather, mind at Helmne what is 
said to you carefully. X757 Gray Bard il ii, In gallant 
trim the gilded Vessel goes ; Youth on the prow, and 
Pleasure at the helm, a 1796 Burns (Song), When Guil- 
ford good our Pilot stood, An’ did our hellim thraw, man. 
1826 H. N. Colf.ridge West Indies 76^ There was no one 
on deck but the man at the helm and himself. 

b. Use or turning of the helm, space through 
which the helm is turned. 

289* Pali Mall G. 23 Feb. 7/x Many of the witnesses 


disagree as to the amount of helm which was given to the 
ship. 1894 Times 17 Mar. 5/4 Very ‘little helm, three or 
four spokes either to port or starboard, would have done it. 

C. Phrases. Down with the helm , Down helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
rudder to windward. Up wilk the helm , Up helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
rudder to leeward. See also Alee, Amidships, 
Bear v. 37, Ease v. 9, Feel v. 12, Over, Port, 
Starboard, Weather. 

1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (2780) s.v. Amidships,.. 
Put the helm amidships, i.e. in the middle. 2833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 380 Down with the helm and lether 
come round, said I. 2840 Willis in Longfellow's Life 
(1891) 1. 371 So I up helm for my sister’s house in Brighton. 
2859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. xc. 66 See if he does 
not up helm, and make the best run of it he can. 1875 
Bedford Sailods Pocket Bk . vi. (ed.,2) 215 If caught in a 
hard sudden squall, down helm at once.. A tendency to 
carry’ lee helm should be counteracted at once. 1880 Boy's 
own Bk. 316 Helm's-a-lee , the call of the helmsman when his 
helm is hard down in tacking. 

2 . a. Jig. That by which affairs, etc., are guided. 
c 888 K. tElfred Boeth. xxxv. § 4 Mid helman and 
mid fraem stiorrojire his godnesse. a 2529 Skelton Bowge 
o/Crt. 250 Holde up the helme, lokeup, and lete God stere. 
2607 Shaks. Cor. 1. 1. 79 You slander The Helmes o' th State. 
c 2645 Howell Lett. v. 1. xxxi. (1754) 226 Bishop Laud .. 
sits at the Helm of the Church. 2679 Eslabl. Test 2 'Tis 
dangerous meddling with the Helm of State. 1770 Lang- 
horne Plutarch (2879) 1 . 2x6/1 Fabius came to the helm, 
when Rome experienced the worst turn of fortune. 2840 
Arnold Hist. Rome II. 33 The elderly men, who generally 
held the tribuneship, now abandoned the helm in despair, 
b. transf. Any part which is used like a helm. 
1660 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. Exact Def. 15 The 
[Water-commanding] Engine consisteth of the following 
Particulars .. 5. A Helm or Stern with Bitt and Reins, 
wherewith any Child may guide, order, and controul the 
whole Operation, i860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 162 Salmon. . 
give a series of sharp sculling strokes with their broad 
helms, which sends them sheer out of the water. 
iS. A handle, helve. Obs. > 

c 2430 Syr Gener. 3729 Like mattokes wer here wepens 
wroght, With long helmes of yren stoute. 2589 Nashe 
Alartins Months Mittde 45 Let them once'cut a helme for 
their hatchet, but of a braunch of you, and they will cut 
downe all the wood handsmooth. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. 
v. 3x2 A great axe . . In which a fair well-polish’d helm 
was put. ' . .. - 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as holm circle, the smallest 
circle in which a ship can be turned ; helm-coat : 
see Coat sb. 8 ; helm-man =* Helmsman q.v. ; 
helm-port (see quot .) ; + helm-stock, the tiller 
(cf. Hu. helmstok ). 

2884 West. Mont. News 2 Aug. 8/1 The diameter of the 
*helm circle of the Defence is .. soo yards. c 2850 Rudim . 
Navig. (Weale) 224 *H 'elm-fort, that hole in the counter 
through which the head^ of the rudder passes. Helm port 
transom , the piece of timber placed athwart the inside of 
the counter timbers at the height of the helm-port.' 2513 
Douglas sEneis v. xiv. 62 Our burd hym kest amyde the 
flowand se, Rycht all togiddir with the ‘'helmstok of tre. 

Helm, sbD dial. Also 6 helme, S healra, 9 
dial. h)ellum, elam, elm. [app. .related to 
Haulm, OE. healm, but the phonology is not clear. 
In sense 2, Ho. and LG. have also helm , in 
Holstein halm, in Heligoland hallem ; some Du. 
dialects have helm, he Hem, hellim in the general 
sense of halm, straw. 

It has been suggested that helm might be a special 
southern development of OE. healm Haulm.] 

1 . The , stalk of corn ; the stalks collectively, 
straw ; esp. as made up in bundles or laid straight 
for thatching. (In this sense perh. confused with 1 
Yelm q.v.) 

1437 (see hchn-botc in 3]. 1578 Lytk Dodoens iv. viii. 461 
Barfey hath helme or strawe, Jyke wheaten strawe. 2669 
Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681)238 The best, -is called Helm, 
that is, long and stiff Wheat-straw (with the Ears cut off) 
bound up in bundles unbruised. 2674 Ray S. ff E. C. 
Words 68 Haulm or Helm, stubble gathered after the com 
is inned. a 1722 Lisle Husb. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Helm, 
halm, or straw prepared for thatching. [2862 J. R. Wise 
New Forest (1863) 282 [In the New Forest] three elams 
make a bundle .. [In Wiltshire] the measurement is some- 
what different, five elams forming a bundle. 1866 Black- 
more Cradock Nowell xxxiii, The wind . . brought an ' elam ’ 
of thatch to shelter her.] 
b. = Haulm sb. a. 

1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Helium, the 
stalk of beans, pease, vetches, potatoes, clover, etc. . .Not. . 
straw of any kind . . A coarse kind of stalk is implied. 

2 . A name for the Bent-grass of the sandhills. 

? Obs. or alien. 

2640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1200 The Italians, and 
Spaniards call it SParto . . The Dutch Halm. And we in 
English, Helme, and Matweede. 2897 Coniemp. Rt v. J une 
863 Swarms of rabbits lie out in the ‘ helm \ buckthorn 
bushes and little dwarf pine copses [in Holland], 

3 . Comb., as helm-sheaf ; helm-bot© (in quot. 
-bought), the right of cutting helm in a common 
field for thatching. 

2437 Churchw . Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc. vol. a) 178 Uno 
homini locato pro le stubel vocato helmebought falcando 
hoc pro dicta domo pistrine cooperienda. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. 4 M. (1684) II I- 855 Good store of Helme-sheaves. . 

Helm, v. 1 [OE. kelmiatt, f. Helm sb. l] ■ traits. 
To furnish or cover with a helm. (Chiefly/**/.) 

a 1000 Andreas 1307 <Gr.) Niht helmade. .beorgas steape. 
c idoo^Elfric Gram. xViii. (Z.) 256 Galea, helm. Galea} ns, 


gehelmod. C2374 Chaucer Troyhtsu . 544 (503) Maris he 
god pat helmyd is of siel. 2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. (x8 12) 
Il. clxviii. 472 Anone, they were agayne helmed, and ran 
togider, 2692 Dryden Arthur 1. i. (R. Sup.), Now again 
you helm your hoary head. 2795 Southey Joan of Arc 
vn. 498 Then from the bank He sprung, and helm’d his 
head, a 2839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 366 Now saddle my 
steed and helm my head. 

Helm, v . 2 [f. Helm r£.-] trans. To guide 
with or as with a helm ; to steer. Chiefly^. • 

2603 Shaks. Aleas. for AI. in. ii. 151 The buxines se he 
hath helmed, must..giue him a better proclamation. 2607 
Marston What you will n. i. C ilj b, Fate helmeth all. 
1808 J. Barlow Cclumb. 1. 6x3 The steerruan gaily helms 
his course along. 1884 Tennyson Bechet 1. iii, No forsworn 
Archbishop Shall helm the Church. 1890 Rider H acgard Sc 
Lang World's Desire 41 He helmed the ship towards these. 

intr. or absol. 2666 Lond. Gas. No. 31/4 The Conquerors 
..helmed a weather, and stood for the Southward Cape. 

Helm, v? dial. [f. Helm sbf; but see Yelm z>.] 
irans. To lay (straw) in order for thatching. 

# a 272a Lisle Husb. (1752) 236 Straw is heaped up together 
in order to be helmed. 1762 Forster in Phil. Trans. LI I. 
475, I had a woman, .helming of straw, i.e. laying it straight, 
for the thatcher. 


He*lmage. rare. [f. Helm v . 2 +-agi:.] Guid- 
ance, direction, management. 1864 in Webster. 
Helm-bar, -cloud : see Helm sb. 1 8. 
Helmed (helmd), ppl. a. [f. Helm vP or sbA 
+ -ed.] Wearing a helm ; helmeled. 
cx 20$ Lay. 26744 Ihelmede f>eines. 1382 Wyclif Ezck. 
xxxviii. 5 Men of Persis .. alle sheeldid and helmyd. 1583 
Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 33 In coach runs helmed 
Achilles. 2629 Milton Nativity 112 The helmed Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim. 2883 Oman in Academy No. 577. 
371/3 The helmed Aphrodite of Corinth. 

Helmet (he-lmet), sb. Forms : 5 - helmet, 
(6 helmette, healmet, Sc. hewmet, hewmond, 
hewnont, 7 helmit). [a. obs. F. healmet, helmet, 
dim. of helme (see Heaume and Helm jA 1 ).] 

1. A defensive cover for the head ; a piece of 
armour, usually made of, or strengthened with, 
metal, which covers the head wholly or in part. 

It has varied gTeatly in shape and material at different 
periods; the name is still given to the stiff hat of domed or 
conical form, made of metal or strengthened with bars of 
metal, worn by many troops. 

2470-85 Malory Arthur vr. ix, [He] gate hym by the 
Bauowre of his helmet, and plucked hym doune on his knees. 
2513 Douglas AZneis ix. vii. 194 Mesapus rich hewmet 
[ed. 2553 hewmond] schynand brycht. 2563 WinJet Whs. 
(1890) II. 6 For a waipptn and a werklume, for a speir or a 
spade, a heumont or a hemimr. 1590 Spenser F . Q. u. xt. 
22 Upon his head he wore an Helmet light, Made of a dead 
mans skull, that seemd a ghastly sight. 2789 Belsham 
Ess. I. vii. 139 Virtue is . . a Minerva, armed with helmet, 
spear, and shield. 2858 Lardner Hand-bk. Nat. Phil. 374 
The helmet and cuirass worn by cavalry is a cooler dress 
than might be imagined, the polished metal being a good 
reflector of heat. 

fig. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvii. Iii. The helmet 
mekenes, and the shelde good fayth. 2526 Tindale Eph. 
vi. 27 Take the helmet off heelth. 

+ b. transf. Put for a man in armour. Obs. 
c 1500 Melusine xxiv. 189 Men of armes, to the nombre of 
foure thousand helmets. Ibid. xxx. 225 A hovmdred helmets 
of Hongery. . valyaunt knightes & good men of werre. 

c. Extended to other (non-military) defensive or 
protective kinds of head-gear, such as those worn 
by .policemen, firemen, and divers, and the felt or 
pith hat worn in hot climales. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sc., etc., s.v. Diving, A helmet of thin 
sheet copper, which covers the head of the diver. [2858 cf. 
helmet-maker in 9.] 1882 Ogilvie s.v. p Helmets of white 

felt, with folds of linen xvrapped round them, are worn in 
India and other hot. climates as a protection against the sun. 
The name helmet is also given to a kind of hat worn by 
policemen. 1885 Times 20 Feb. 6/x Officers and men were 
attired in red serge tunics.. sun helmets and puggarees. 

2. A representation of a helmet ; esp. in Her. 
The figure of a helmet placed above the escutcheon 
in an achievement and supporting the crest. 

2610 Guillim Heraldry iv. xv. (1612) 231 The bearing of 
Helmets after these seueral manners. 2617 Mohyson I tin. 
iil 263 They take to themselves coates of Armes .. yet not 
with open Helmets, as Gentlemen beare them, but with 
closed Helmets, after the manner used by the Citizens in 
Germany. 2847 Gloss. Heraldry s.v.. Helmets of different 
forms are placed above shields of arms to denote the rank of 
the bearers. 

3. The upper part of a retort ; =Helm sb. 1 f.' 

2599 A. M. tr. Gabclhouers Bk. Pkysicke 25/1 Distipe 

therout a water, with a glasse helmet as we are used to dis- 
tille the stronge waters. 2660 Bovle Nesv Exp.Phys. Aleck. 
viii. 64 We took a Glass Helmet or Alemblck..such as 
Chy mists use in Distillations. 2683 Pettus Fleia ADn. 1. 
(1686) 121 Put in it fifty pounds of Quicksilver .. and place 
an Helmet upon it. 2858 Simmonds Did. Trade , Helmet . 
the upper part of a retort. 

4. A kind of fancy pigeon : see quot. 1/35; 

1676 Cotton W at tons A ngler Jv. 76 Of the tame (pigeons] 

there be helmits and runts, and carriers, and cropers. X 73 S 
1 . Moore Columb. in Tcgetmeier Pigeons x«x. (1867) Jbt 
They are called Helmets, from their heads being ^vered 
with a plumage which b distinct in colour from tne )» 
and appears somewhat like a helmet to cover t * 

2833 R. Mudie Feathered Tribes Brit. Isles (1841) * 7 

5. (in full helmet-shell.) The shell of a tuoIlu»c 

of the genus Cassis. , 1 . 

2753 Chambers Cyct. Su/^Cassts *™*>**J™%* 
helmet shell, a name given by Rump h *us, though 
properiy, to the genus of sHclb caied doha and conchx 
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HELOT. 


HELMET;' 

ptobosae. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 40B The .. real 
Conques come next after the Helmets, 1776 Da Costa 
Co tic hoi. 290 A Helmet, Cassis. *663 Wood Jllustr. Nat . 
Hist. III. 381 Cameos .. that are cut from the Horned 
Helmet-shell are white. ~~ 

6. A collector’s name for a fossil echinoderm; 
Galeriles albogalerits ; cf. helmet-stone in 9.' 

1887 H. B. Woodward GcoL (ed. 2) 405. 

7 . Bot. The arched tipper part of the corolla for 
calyx) in some flowers, esp. labiates and orchids ; 
the galea. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Helmet, Galea.- The upper lip 

of a nngent corolla. 1861 Darwin Fcriil. Orchids iu (1885) 
59 The whole upper part of the helmet answers to the minute 
oval bit of membrane to which the caudicle of Orchis is 
attached. 1866 Treas. Bot. I. 335/2 s.v. Coryanthcs, At the 
foot of the column are two fleshy feet, from whose toe per. 
petually distils a dear honey-like fluid, which drops intothe 
hollow of the helmet. ' • • _ . ' 

8. An appendage of the stipes of the maxilla of 
some insects, as the cockroach; the galea. .. 

1818 Stark Elan. Nat. Hist. II. 313 A corneous and den : 
rated portion-.covered by another piece of a membranous 
consistence, and arched, called the^a/ca or helmet. 

9 . allfib. and Comb., as helmet-bonnet, \ -cone, 

- crozvn , -feather , -hat, * head \ - maker , -shape ; helmet - 
shaped - strewn , -tubed adjs. : helmet-beetle, a 
beetle of the family Cassididx , having a dilated 
thorax forming a kind of helmet covering the head ; 
helmet-bird, a bird of the genus Corythaix , a 
tnrakoo ; f helmet- cherry, a kind of cherry ; cf. 
H.EALME; helmet-cockatoo, Callocephalon galea- 
turn, * an iron-grey bird with a bright red head * 
(Newton) ; helmet-crab, a species of King-crab, 
Limulus lotlgispiniis ; helmet-flower, a name for 
Monkshood or Aconite, and for orchids of the 
genus Coryanthes ; helmet-hornbill, a species of 
Hornbill, Buccros galeatus ; helmet-quail, a quail 
of the American genus Lophortyx , having an 
elegant curved crest ; helmet-shell : see sense 5 ; 
helmet-stone : see sense 6. 

1794 W. Roberts Looker^n No. 87 r 6 Still see my *hel- 
met bonnet unimpaired. 1816 Prisc. Wakefield Nat. Hist. 
Ins. iv. 35 The larvae of the genus Cassida or *Helmet 
Beetle. 2621 Cotgr., Heaulttte , .. the *He!met cherrie, 
Heart-cherrie. 1777 Warton Poems 70 (Jod.) Wearing in 
death his ^helmet-crown. 183a Tennyson Lady oj Shaloit 
iti, The helmet and the *helmet-feather Burn’d like one burn- 
ing flame together. 1597 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 972 Blew 
*HeImet-floure, or Monks hood. 1629 Parkinson Paradisi 
xxvi. 216 The poisonfull Helmet flower. 1893-6 Newton 
Dkt. Birds 434T he *He)met-Hornbi!l, a native of Sumatra 
and Borneo. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Helmet-maker, 
a maker of defensive coverings for the head, worn by soldiers, 
firemen, etc. 1813 Scott Trierrn. ir. viii, Steel from spur 
to ^helmet-plume. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 
283 Melampyrum.. Upper lip *helmet-shaped, compressed. 
1835 Lindley In trod. Bot . (1848) I. 335 If the corolla is very 
irregular with one petal very large and helmet-shaped, it is 
sometimes called cassideous. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sul/., 
Galea , . .a genus of. .sea hedgehogs, whose shape is that of a 
large elevated helmet. .This genus, when fossile, is called in 
English the *helmet stone. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., 

* Helmet-tubed Petal, G dicat o-tuou latum petal urn. 

Hence Hclmetfal, as much as a helmet will 
hold ; HeTmetless a., having 110 helmet. 

X&53 Whyte Melville Gladiators in. xx. (1864) 416 He 
would give all his share of spoil for a helmetful of water. 
2892 R. Kipling Light that failed ii, A helmetless soldier 
was firing over Dick’s head. 

He’lmet, v. [f. Helmet sb.] trans. To fur- 
nish with a helmet. 

a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 165 Helmeted on their 
heads and created like a lark. 2807 Wordsw. White Doe 

v. 137, I helmeted a brow though white, And took a place 
in all men’s sight. 1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 637/2 Rock- 
panoplied giants, .helmeted with eternal snow. 

Helmet-crest. 

1 . (Also helmet crest.) The crest of a helmet. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiii. vjii, Upon his first head 

in his helmet crest. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 244 Lycon 
him hit upon the helmet-crest. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles in. 

vi, The honoured pledge you gave .. shall wave upon my 
helmet-crest. 

2 . A crested humming-bird of the genus Oxypogon. 

X863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist . II. 241 The Helmet- 

crests are very curious birds, and are at once known by the 
singular pointed plume which crowns the top of the head. 

Helmeted (herimeted), ppl . a. [f. Helmet sb. 
or v. + -ed.] Wearing a helmet. In Bot. helmet- 
shaped, galeate. 

1552 Huloet, Helmeted, galeatus. 16x2 Two Noble K. 
1. i, Unto the helmeted Bellona use them. 1831 Don Gard. 
Diet. Gloss., Galeate, helmeted. 1862 J. Grant Capt. of 
Guard vn. They knelt .. on the green sward, bowing all 
their helmeted heads. 

■f Helmetie-r, helmettier. Ohs. rave, [see 
-3ER.] A soldier wearing a helmet. 

1600 Holland Livy yxxx. xxxiii. 1191 He ordained that 
the helmettiers or morioners [galeatos] should stand upon 
their feet, having their shields upright before them. 

Helminth. (he*lmin)>). [ad. Gr. tA/to*?, Z\fuv9- 
(comb. form thfuvffo-) maw- worm, intestinal worm; 
in mod.F. helminthe.] 

1 . A worm, esp. an intestinal worm. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 6 Certain Vermes, as the Helminths. 
1867 J. Hogg Microse . 11. iiL 565 The Fluke belongs to the 
order Tretnatoda , which signifies ^ that they are internal 
parasites, suctorial worms or helminths. 1887 F. J. Bell 


in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 770 {title) A Note on the Relations of 
Helminth Parasites to Grouse Disease. 

2 . Min . A variety of chlorite occurring in felspar 
and quartz. 1861 in Bristow Gloss. Mining. 

HelmintliagOgue (hclmrn)>agpg), a. and sb. 
Med. [f. Gr. iKpavO- (see prec.) + aywyus drawing 
forth.] 

A. adj. 1 Having power to expel intestinal worms’ 

( Syd . Soc. Lex. 1S86); anthelmintic. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. _Lc.tr. 

B. sb. A medicine for expelling intestinal worms. 
1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1706 Phillips »cd. 

Kersey), Itelminthagogues, or II elm in thicks. Medicines 
that drive out Worms, or cause them to be voided. 

So Helminthagogic (-agp'd^ik), n. = prec. A. 

, 1727 Bailey vol. II, H elminthagogick^ expelling Worms. 

Helminthiasis (helminjjorasis), Path. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. v(hav to suffer from worms, f. £A/ur 0 - 
Helsiiuth* see -asis.] A diseased condition 
characterized by the presence of worms in the body. 

x8ix in HoorER Med. Diet. 1865 Pof>. Sc. Rev. IV, 165 
Introducing this parasite (Bilharzia harmalcbia) and its 
terrible helminthiasis into this. country. 1B76 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 109 The disposition to helminthiasis. 

Helminthic (hdmi‘n)>ik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
(\ytv6- Helminth + -ic,] A. adj. Pertaining to a 
helminth or intestinal worm. 

^755 Johnson, Helminthick , relating to worms. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (cd. 4) I. 278 An hepatic disease, .which 
gradually changed to violent helminthic symptoms in the 
stomach. 

B. sb. ~ Helminthagogue sb. 
ir 04 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. xyo6 in Phillips. 

Helmi'ntliite. Gcol. [/. as prec. + -m.\] 

* Applied to those long sinuous tracks so common 
on the surfaces of many flaggy sandstones, and 
which arc usually considered as worm-trails * (Page 
Hand-bk. Geol. Terms 1859). 

Helmintlioid (helmrn)>oid\ a. [f. as prec. 

-f -oiD.] Resembling or of the nature of a hel- 
minth ; vermiform. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1864 \V. Aitken Sc. «$• 
Pract. Med. (ed. 3) I. 807 Helminthoid Entozoa which 
have l>een discovered infesting the human body. 

Helmrntholite. [f. Gr. ihpuvQo- Helminth 
+ -Lite.] f 1- Pal aont. (See quot.) Qbs. 

1846 Worcester cites Hamilton. 1882 Ogilvie, Hel- 
3 nint halite, a fossil worm, with or without shell. 

2 . Min. (See quot.) 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Cheat. III. 141 Hehnintholite , a ! 
variety of limestone, generally of a dark colour, and dis- ! 
tinguished by the beautiful red and green iridtscence of , 
the fossil shells which it contains. It is found in Carinthia, J 
at Halle in the Tyrol, and other localities, and is made into I 
a variety of ornamental articles. i 

Helmrntholith. path. [f. as prec. + Gr. J 
Aifl-or stone.] 1 A calcareous concretion produced i 
from an intestinal worm or other entozoon 1 {Syd. 
Soc. Lex : 1886). 

Helminthology (helmintyrKx^i). [f. as prec. 

+ -logy.] That branch of zoology, or of medical 
science, which treats of helminths. 

1819 in Pantologia. 18 22-34 Goaf's Study Med. (ed. 4) 

I: 265 note , Persons unacquainted with helminthology. 
2864 T. S. Cobbold (title) Entozoa: an, Introduction 10 
the Study of Helminthology, with reference more particu- 
larly to the Internal Parasites of Man. 

So Helmintholo’gic, Helmintholo gical adjs., 
pertaining to helminthology; HelminthoTogist, 
one versed in helminthology. 

1822 J. Fleming Philos. Zool. II. 416 (L.) Few parts of 
either England or Scotland have been surveyed by the eye 
of the helminthologist. X828 Webster, Helviinthologic, 
Helminthological. x86z T. S. Cobbold in hit ell. Observer 
No. x. 25 Our recent helminthological discoveries. 1876 
Benedetis Anim. Parasites Introd., All helminthologists, 
with few exceptions, looked upon worms in the interior of 
the body as formed without parents in the same organs 
which they occupy. 

Helminth-pus (helmrnjjss), a. [f. Helminth 
+ -00S.] Infested with intestinal worms ; predis- 
posed to helminthic diseases. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Helminthodes, . . helminthous. 
x86Z' Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandcn jj. vu. 332 Improper 
nourishment greatly favours the appearance of the Hel- 
minth^. .It appears also that the nature of the constitution 
(‘ helminthous *) has great influence. 

Helmless (he-lmles), a. 1 [f. Helm -less.] 
Without a helm or helmet. 

x6oo Fairfax Tasso in. xxvi, Clorinda. .helmlesse to the 
forrestward gan hie. 1814 Byron Lara 11. xvi, The cloven 
cuirass, and the helmless head. 

HeTmless, a.~ [f. Helm sb. 2 + -less.] With- 
out a helm or steering gear ; rudderless. Also fig. 

1824 Byron Def. Transf. 1. i. xi6 The desert-ship, The 
helmless dromedary. X850 Tennyson //; Man. iv. My 
will is bondsman to the dark; I sit within a helmless bark. 
HeTmlet. nonce-wd. [f. Helm sb. 1 + -let.] 

A small helm or helmet. 

2883 Swinburne Les Casquettes xi. in Eng. Illustr. Mag. 
Oct. 18 No touch may loosen the black braced helmlets For 
the wild elves’ heads of the wild waves wrought. 

Helmsman (he*lmzmi£n). Also 7 helmeman. 

[f. Helm ^.- + Man.] The man at the helm who 
steers the ship ; a steersman. Also Jig. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1S47) ^4 A good helmeman 


may be overcome with an imagination, and so mis-take one 
poynt for another. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, ii,‘ 
12 The Rudder is so turned to and fro as^ the Helmesman 
pleaseth. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. xi, The helmsman, 
steered, the ship moved on. 1860 Merc. Marine MagNM. 
J47 The helmsman, and others of the watch. 

Hence He ■lmsmanship, the function of a helms- 
man. Also HclmBWomaa, Helmsgirl notice- 
wds a woman or girl who steers. 

1890 lycrld 13 Aug. 28/2 The Squadron.. encouraged 
amateur helmsmanship. 1870 Daily News 17 May, A 
helms-girl at the stern in a pilot jacket and straw hat. 

fHe-lmster. Obs. rare— *. [irreg. f. Helm sbf] 
The helm, tiller. 

2594 Knack to Know a Knave in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 571 
While I am master of the bark, I mean to keep the helmster 
in my hand. 

Helms tok : see Helsi sb.- 4. 

Helm-wind : sec Helm sb. 1 8. 
tHelo, a. Obs. or dial. Forms: 7 helo(e, 
helaw, 7-9 halo, hala, 8-9 healo. [Etymology 
unknown.] Bashful, modest, shamefaced. 

x6ix Cotgr. s.v. Coifff, ll est ni tout coiffi, . . hee is verie 
maidenlie, shamefaede, heloe. Ibid., Hcnieux, shamefast, 
bashful!, helo, modest. 2674 Ray N- C. Words 25 Heloe ox 
Ilelaw, bashful, a word of common use. 2688 Shadwell 
Sqr \ Alsatla in. (1720) 57 Hack. . . Kissher,I say. Lolp. lam 
so hala ; I am ashamed, c 1746 J . Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
Lane. Dial. (1862) 87 Ilealo, bashful. 2828 Craven Dial., 
Halo, Ilealo, bashful, modest. 

Helobions (iril^u'biss), a. rare- 0 , [f. mod.L. 
helobius ' v f. Gr. eAor marsh + -/ 3 ios living) + -ous.j 
Riving in marshes ; palustrine. 

[2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Helobius .] 2889 in Cent. Diet. 

Helocerons (h*V*stT3s), a. Enlorn. [f. Gr. 
ijXos nail + nlpas horn + -Ob'S.] Having club-shaped 
antennae ; clavicorn. 

2854 Mayne Exfos . Lex., IJelocerus, . .applied by Dumenl 
to a Family, .of the Coleoptera, comprehending those in 
which 1 he antennx represent an oblong mass composed of 
lamtnx, which seem perforated by a central axis; helocerous. 

Heloderm (hrifldsjm). Zool. [ad. mod.L. he- 
loderma , f. Gr. fj Kos nail + Blppa skin.] A large 
and repulsive-looking venomous lizard of the genus 
Jfeloderma, having its skin studded with warts or 
tubercles like heads of nails. There are t\\ o species, 
found in Mexico and Anzona.. 

2882 Proc. Zool. Soc. 632 Sir Joseph Fayrer made the 
subjoined remarks.. I was present when the Heloderm hit 
two Guinea-pigs in the hind leg. 2895 Westm. Gas. 17 
•Aug. 3/3 Mr. Tyrrell does not think the heloderm’s poison- 
ous bite would kill a man unless in exceptional cases. 
Hence Helode'rmatoid a., having the form or 
character of a heloderm ; HeIode*rmatous a ., 
having a warty skin like a heloderm. 

II Helodes fhfl^u-dfz), a. and sb. Med. [mod. 
L„ a. Gr. ehuZrjs marshy, £ os marsh.] 

A. adj. Marshy, marsh- ; (of fevers) produced by 
marsh miasma. B. sb. A fever so produced ; a 
marsh -fever. 

x 730-6 Bailey^ (folio), Helodes, a particular kind of Fever, 
accompanied with colliquative Sweats, the Tongue being 
dry land hard. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Helodes. .In 
medicine, .used as a characteristic epithet in certain fevers. 
2821 HoorER Med. Diet. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Helodes.. 
Also, a term for marsh fever. 

Helodont (hrkdpnt), a. Paheont. [£ Gr. ?Xor 
nail + 6 $ovt- tooth.] Having teeth shaped like a 
nail or spike ; (of a tooth) of this shape. 

2886 J, W. Davis in Gcol. Mag. (N.S.) III. 151 A number 
of small helodont teeth are scattered over some of the pieces 
of limestone. 

II Helosis . (hflJ u, sis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
€iA -av to rolL] (See quots.) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Helosis, a turning back of the 
Eye-lid. 2812 Hooper Med. Diet., Helosis, an eversion or 
turning up of the eyelids. 1874 in Dunclison. 

Helot (he’lflt, hrlpt). Forms: 6 Hylote, 6-7 
Ilot(e, 7 El(y)ot, 7- Heldt, 9 helot, [ad. L- 
flelotcs, a. Gr. EtXairer (pi. of EiAcus), also Hilotx 
{Ilotx, Livy), a. Gr. EtAcurat (pi. of ElAwrijs) ; tra- 
ditionally taken as deriv. of "EAor Helos, a town 
in Laconia whose inhabitants were enslaved. (The 
capital H is now usual only in the original histori- 
cal sense ; so in the derivatives.)] 

Gr. Antiq. {Helot) One of a class of serfs in 
ancient Sparta, intermediate in status between the 
ordinary slaves and the free Spartan citizens. 

Drunken Helot', in allusion to the statement (Plutarch 
Lycure. xxviii), that Helots were, on certain occasions, 
compelled to appear in a state of intoxication, in order to 
excite in the Spartan youth repugnance to drunken habits. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 48 If Lycurgus .. lake 
counbel of Apollo . . he shalbe charged to leaue those 
precepts to the white liuered Hylotes. 2586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 194 Well, if yee thinke it good, 
divide the rest amongst the Hots, 2630 Brathwait Eng. 
Gentian. (1641) 100 Like those base Elyots slaved to ebriety. 
n 2653 G. Daniel Idyll in. 166 The Rest Like drunken 
Helots, either Act the Jest Their Rigours shall impose. 
2779 Johnson in Boswell 2 Apr., In that respect he would 
be like the drunken Helot. 2846 Grote Greece if. vi. (1888) 
II. 291 The Helots., were Coloni or serfs bound io the soil, 
who tilled it for the benefit of Spartan proprietors, 
b. transf. {helot) A serf, a bondsman. 

C *579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 48, I coulde wishe if in 
England, that there were greater piefermem for the valiant 
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Spartanes, then the sottishe Hylotes.] 1813 Byron Age of 
Bronze vi, Slaves of the east, or helots of the west 1862 
D. Wilson Preh. Man II. xxiv. 404 The Saxon helot of 
the Conquest grew into the sturdy English freeman. 1877 
Farrar Days of Youth ii. 17 God's heroes may be the 
world's helots. 

c. Comb., as helot -like adj. 
a 1873 Lytton Paitsanias 84 The rigid and helot-like 
slavery to which the native Bithynians were subjected. 

He ‘lot age. [f. prec. + -age.] = Helotisit. 

2832 Carlyle Sari. Res. ui. iv. heading. 

Helotism (he-l^tiz’m, hr*-), [f. as prec. + -issr.] 
The condition of a Helot or helot ; the system of 
serfage which prevailed in Sparta ; a system under 
which a class of the community are treated as a per- 
manently inferior order. 

1823 Blackiv. Mag. XIV. 533 Lamenting over the Helotism 
of Ireland. 1845 M'Culloch Taxation 1. iii. (1852) 105 
Providing.. for the exaltation of a few individuals by the 
irremediable helotism of the great majority. 1846 Grote 
Greece n. viL (1849) 1 1 . 591 The subsequent state of Helotism 
into which they were reduced. 

Helotize (he’lptaiz, hr-), v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
trans. To reduce to the condition of a Helot. 

1846 Grote Greece 11. vi. (1862) II. 140 Helotising the 
inhabitants., a 1873 Lytton Paitsanias (iS7s)_ 106 Those 
galling chains of custom and of country which helotize 
affection, genius, nature herself. 

Helotry (he-lptri, hf*-). [f. as prec. + -RY.] 

1 . Helots or serfs collectively ; a class of helots. 
1829 Southey Sir T. More (1831) I. 174 Down to the 

poorest hovel in which his helotry are stalled. 1829 M acau* 
lay Ess., Southey (1887) 126 The helotry of Mammon are 
not, in our day, so easily enforced to content themselves as 
the peasantry of that happy period. 1835 Tail's Mag. II. 
521 The priesthood have been called in to supply to a 
trampled helotry.. the want of natural leaders. 

2 . The condition of Helots; serfdom; slavery. 

2873 Symonds Grk. Poets xii. 400 Who can forget the 

stories of Spartan Helotry? 2882 Gd. Words 748 The 
ancient system of slavery and helotry* 

Help (help), v . Pa. t. helped (helpt), arch. 
holp (ho«lp) ; pa. pple. helped, arch, holpen 
(hoVlpen, -p’n). Forms; 1 helpan, 2-4 helpen, 
3-7 helpe, 4- help. (Also 3 halp-, healp-, 
heolp-j ©lp, 6 healp(e.) Pa. t. and -pple . : see 
below*. [Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. helpan / healp 
C hulpoii l, holpen ~ OFris. helpa, OS. helpan (D«., 
LG. helpen ), OHG. helfait (Ger. helfen ), ON. 
hjdlpa (Sw. hjtlpa , Da. hjelpe), Goth, hilpan , halp 
( hulpum),hulpans : OTeut. ablaut series help-, halp-, 
htilp - ( holp -). The expected pre-Teut. form is 

*kelb- ; a root kelp - in same sense appears in Lith. 
szhlpli to help. Of the strong inflexions, the nor- 
mal ME. pa. t. sing, was halp ; the pi. was holpen 
(with 0 of pa. pple.), later holplf , which 4-1500 
was extended also to the sing., and continued 
in frequent use till 17th c. ; it is now a rare 
archaism. The pa. pple. holpen , kept alive by 
biblical and liturgical use, is still employed by 
poets and archaists ; from 14th to 17th c. it occurs 
shortened to holp(e. The weak inflexion helped is 
found from c 1300, and has gradually become the 
usual form. For other points see the Forms below.] 
A, Illustrations of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 
1 . Strong past tense, a. 1st and 3rd sing. a. 1 
healp, 2-3 help, 5 huelp. p. 3-5 halp. 7. 6-7 
holpe, 6-9 holp. 

a.' c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Fast. v. 45 He . .his healp. 
c **75 Lamb. fiom. 7 o A preost .. him nawiht ne help. 
a 1300 Floriz fyBl. 761 Hohimroddeandhelp. cx^xoChron. 
Eng. 558 in Ritson Metr. Rom. He huelp hire brother. 

, c 1200 Ormin 1342 Hemm itt hallp. 4x305 Judas 108 
in E. E. P. (1862) no He halpmenie man. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur n. xiii, Her blood halpe not the lady. 2480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. xiii. 15 His yongest doughter halp hym. 

y. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eexx. 283 The kyng of 
Cypre holpe them. 1559 Mirr. A fag., War wicke x vii, I lyke 
wyse hym refused: And holpe vp Henry. 2571 Campion Hit e. 
/ret. xv. ( 1633)48 Who.. holpe the Saxons. 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 45 Lancelot holp To raise the Prince. 

b. 2 nd sing. 1-3 hulpe, (3 holpe). Subj. 1-3 
, hulpe. 

c jooo < 4 £r./ > r.(Th.)lxx[i]. 20 Donne #u.. hulpe min. ex 200 
Ormin 12033 But iff b at ? Godd himm hullpe baer. c 1205 
Lay. 8931 pu me hulpe lc 2275 holpe]. 

c. plural, a. 1 hulpon. P. 3-4 holpen. 7. 
4-7 holpe, 6-7 holp, (4 bylpe). 5 . 4 halp. c. 
5 heelp. 

“» Y- a 1000 Christ 1353 in Exeter Bk., ge hyra hulpon. 
c iqoo Shrine ,162/16 ^Bosw.) Da steortas hulpan ealle 
hrefdes. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3382 Hise benes hem holpen wel. 
423*0 R. Brunne Medit. 922 Anone runne to alle .. and 
hylpe. 2377 Langl. P. Pi. B. vt. xo8 To crie J»is halue acre 
holpyn hym manye. 1382 Wyclifi Esdrasx. 25 Mosollam, 
and Sebethai, Leultus, holpen hem. 2600 Holland Livy vii. 
x. 255 Then his feeres and companions holpe to avme the 
younge Gentleman. 1605 Loud. Prodigal 1. i, These hands 
of mine holp to wind him. S. 13,. Guy Warw. (A.) 2217 
No his tvifold armes halp him nou^t. «. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 130/2 All men.. heelp them, 

2 , Strong pa. pple. a. 1-9 holpen, (4-5 -yn(e). 
P. 4-7 holpe, (4 huipel, 6-7 holp. 

c 1100 Ormin 6202 Eyjber birth h^rrh oberr beon Hollpenn. 
c 2340 Ham role Prose Tr. (1866 1 2S Nede for to be lukede 
to and holpyne by he. 1382 Wyclif Ps. Ixxxvfl]. 27 Thou 
Lord hast holpe me. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2984 
VOL. V. 


Ariadne , He shal ben holpyn. 1526 Tisdale Luke i. 54 
He.. hath holpen his servaunt Israhcl. 2581 Rich Farciv. 
Milit . Prof. (1846) 14 We have .. holpe them at many a 
pinche. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (165B) 120 The Hound 
must be holp. .with the vovee. .of the Hunter. 2676 Hobbes 
Iliad r. 378 If you have holpen Jove with word or deed. 
2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 24, I who was Entreated 
thus and holpen. 

3 . Weak pa. t. and pple. a. 3- helped, (4-5 -id, 
-yd, -et, -it, -yt), 6-9 helpt. p. 6-7 holpt. 

a. a 2300 Cursor M. 20184 Freindes . . me helped, a 1300 
E. E. Psalter xxvjifi]. 7 In him hoped mi hert, and helped 
(v.r. hulpen] am I. 2676 Hobbes Iliad, t. 553 , 1 would have 
helpt you once. 

p. 1583 Stanyhurst sEneis n. (Arb.) 52 Downe Menelaus 
is holpt. 1607 TorsELL Fourf. Beasts (1658) 22 By drink- 
ing asses milk they be holpt, 

B. Signification. 

L trans. To furnish (a person, etc.) with what is 
serviceable to his efforts or his needs ; to aid, as- 
sist. a. To add one’s own action or effort to that 
of (another) so as to make it more effectual ; to 
further the action or purpose of. (See also 5 b). 

In OE. construed with genitive or dative las if = to be a 
helper of, helpful to', of which the former became obs. and 
the latter ceased to he distinguishable from the accusative. 

C897K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. v. 44 He nyle , . helpan 
Sffis folces mid them j>e he [God] his healp. a xooo Hymns 
vii. 44 (Gr.) Du monegum helpst. 41000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) 
lxx. 20 [Ixxi. 21] Donne. ,< 5 u hulpe min. <22035 Laws Cmit 
II. c. 68 [69] (Schmid) Helpan aa f>am raSost, pe helpes betst 
behofacS. a 1067 Charter Eadiveardln Cod. Dipl. IV. 206 
Gode geuSe mine saute to helpene. c 2205 Lay. 9263 And 
he eorl Aruiragus Mid seSele help his broker. 238a Wyclif 
Rev. xii. 16 The erthe helpide the womman. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxxviii. 263 He worshyped halp and mayn- 
tened holy chirche and htr mynystres. 2484 — Fables of 
AEsoP in. vi. Fortune helpeth bothe the good and euylle 
folke. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 4/2 They faine . , that 
Jupiter holpe nis sonne Hercules, by throwing downe stones 
from heauen in this battell. j7oo Gregory in Collect. 
(O. H. S.) I. 322 Machines for the helping and enlarging 
the sight (as telescopes). 2865 Ruskin Sesame § 30 note, 
A nation in its youth may be helped by laws, as a weak 
child by backboards. 

b. To supply or relieve the wants or necessities 
of ; to succour. 

c 950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xx. 30 Milsa us vel help usig 
sunu dauides. cxooo /Elfric Horn. II. 442 We sceolon 
earmra manna helpan. 42275 Lamb. Horn. 79 per com a 
prost hi he weie and him nawiht ne help, cxzoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 9 Help he hauelease. c 2205 Lay. 28394 Heo 
him heolpen At he^ere neoden. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
3567 pe saules, hat til purgatory wendes, May be helped 
thurgh help of frendes. 2578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 276 
Who would haue suffered him rather to perish with hunger 
an hundred times than that they would haue holpen him in 
his need. 1602 Shaks. Jut. C. 1. ii. xu Helpe me Cassius, 
or I sinke. 2733 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. i. 237 To help who 
want, to forward who excel. 

C. In subj. pres., in invocations and oaths ; esp. 
in So help me God, the customary formula in a 
solemn oath ; and in God help him ( them , etc.), 
often a parenthetical exclamation of pity for the 
helpless condition of the person spoken of. 

c X17S Lamb. Horn. 33 Ah swa me helpe drihten, h® Abe 
mon h e wule fulien alle his sunne lustes . . ne kimecS he 
nefre Jnne heoueneriche. c 2250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2528 And he 
5 at Sise lettres Wrot, God him helpe weli mot, And ber3e is 
sowle fro sor3e & grot Of helle pine. 42360 Chaucer 
DetJie Blaunche 550, I wolde as wys pod helpe me soo 
Amende hyt yif I kan or may. 2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Women 159, I bait him with my hert, sa help me our Lord 1 
2605 Shaks. Macb. tv. ii. 59 Now God helpe thee, poore 
Monkie. 2627 Moryson ///«. in. 190, I N. N. sweare. .that 

1 will . . and give my Voice . . as God helpe me, [etc,]. 2847 
Tennyson Princ. til. 67, I never knew my father, but she 
says (God help her) she was wedded to a fool. . 2868 Act 31-2 
Viet. c. 72 § 2, 1 . . do swear that I will be faithful and hear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs 
and successors, according to law So help me God. 

d. absol. or intr. To afford aid or assistance; 
often in imper. as a cry for assistance. 

(See note to x as to OE. constr.) 

<12225 Ancr. R. 320 Cause is, hwi jm hit dudest, ooer 
hulpe berjo. 4x330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 44 Help 
knyghtes, if 3e may, I may no ferrer go. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce 11. 416 Schir philip.. gan cry; 4 Help, help ! I have 
the new maid king !’ 42420 Chron. Vilod. 447 Dan Benna 
halp ry}t well J>eno. 25B9 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 176 
Yet the goodnesse of the pasture helpeth much to the good- 
nesse of the milke. 2591 Troub. Raigne A'l John {1611) 19 
Help hands, I haue no lands, Honor is my desire. 2612 Bible 

2 Sam. xiv. 4 Shee fell on her face to the ground, and did 
obeysance, and said, Helpe, O king. 1812 Byron Hints fr. 
Hor. 817 Help, Christians, as ye hope for grace l 

* 1 * 2 . trans. To benefit, do good to; to be of nse ! 
or service to, to profit. Obs. (exc. as implied in 1.) 

4x000 Inst. Polity in Thorpe .Anc. Laws II. 332 bonne 
helpe ge wel bam ge lreraft, gif hi eowrum hmm fyiigean 
wilfa‘ 5 . a 1200 Moral Ode 297 Ne mai heom nober helpen 
ber i-bede ne almesse.. C2340 Cursor M. 243? (Fairf.) Ne 
mujt bam help na hali-bede, Attyn to hel bat most nede. 
c 2470 Henry Wallace in. 237 Bot loss our men, it helpis 
ws rycht nocht. 2535 Coverdale i Macc . iL 23 What 
helpeth it vs then toTyue ? 2582 Pettie Gnaszds Civ. Conv. 
t. (1586) 2 b. To consider the things that helpe him, and the 
things that hurt him. 2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt. xxv. g 
margin. We shal not be holpen by other mens deserts at 
the day of judgement. 1648 Gage West Ind. vL 27 Iron, 
Knives, or such things which may help them in iheir Wars. 

•j*b. absol. or intr. To be of use or service; to 
avail. Often qx&.s\-imf>crscnal. Obs. (exc. as im- 
plied in 1 d.) . . , 


41000 Sax. Leecltd. II. 234 \ViJ> fefre eft hylpS syndrigo 
marubie todrincanne. 41205 Lav. 16181 Heo rohten, pat 
heo inoh hafdcn, b«h hit lutel hulpe. a 2300 Cursor M. 
20271 Lat be weping, it helps noght. 42386 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T . 1962 What helpeth it to tarien forth the day? 
4 2477 Caxton Jason 76 b. Appol!o..dyde all that he coude 
but yt halpe not ner profited no thing. 2553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 192 A similitude, whiche beyng dilated helpeth 
well for amplification. 2747 Wesley Print. Physic (1762) 97 
Mustard, and Juice of Scurvy Grass, help in a cold Scurvy. 
{1756 Burke Suit . 4 B . ti. iv, In reality, a great clearness 
helps but little towards affecting the passions.) 

3 . re/?. To put forth needed effort in one’s own 
behalf ; to do of oneself what is needed ; to extricate 
oneself from a difficulty. 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 2203 Ha ne mahen nowSer Helpen ham 
seoluen, Ne heom bat ham seruiS, 42275 Lay. 30390 For 
nibing worbe b e m °n bat nele him seolue heolpe. a 1300 
Cursor M. 16255 If wil noght help ki-self, men haldes 
be for quede. 1552 T. Wilson Logike (1560) 74 b, God 
will helpe them., if thei helpe theimselves. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. 1 V, in. ii. 247 She is old, and cannot helpe her selfe. 
i860 Emerson Cond.Life, Fatc{\Z$i) 14 He helps himself on 
each emergency by copying or duplicating Ms own structure, 
just so far as the need is. 1872 F. W. Robinson Little 
Kate Kirby I. iv. 45, I don’t think that I shall require your 
assistance, or that I shall be unable to help myself. 1881 

5. R. Gardiner Ittirod. Eng. Hist. viii. § 3. 153 He [Crom- 
well] had no pleasure in ruling by force. But he could not 
help himself. 

■fib. with of or with : To make use of, avail 
oneself of. Obs. ( = F. se servir de). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ri. xx. 133 We have holpen us 
of the saynges of the boke of Vegece. c 2489 — Sonnes of 
Aymon xxiv. 528 , 1 byleve that this devyll helpeth himself 
wyth som devilry. 1581 Pettie Gvazzo's Civ. Conv. it. 
(t 5B6) 50 b, I judge them mervailous unfortunate that cannot 
helpe themselves with those qualities they are indued withall, 
at such time. 1628 D/gby Voy. Medit. 64 Through., a 
dishonest desire to helpe himselfeof my being there, 
c. with to : see 7, 8 

4 . trans. To make (an action, process, condition, 
etc.) more effectual ; to assist in bringing about; to 
further, promote. See help forward, help on, in 5. 

1559 Mirr Mag.. Hen. VI, xiv, The other sinne, through 
humours holpe, which god doth highly hate, a 2626 Bacon 
Sy/va § 364 If you make the Earth narrower at the bottome 
than at the Top. ; it will helpe the Experiment. 2667 Milton 
P . L . vi. 656 Thir armor help’d thir harm. 2700 S. L. tr. 
Fry he's Voy, E. India 355 We were forced to Eat Bacon 
..Raw, and afterwards help the Digestion of it with Indian 
Brandy. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6. 90 The troubles of 
the time helped here as elsewhere the progress of the town. 

5 . With infin. or clause : 

a. With infin. alone. (This may either arise 
through ellipsis of the object in b, or may be a use 
of sense 4 with inf. obj.) 

In this and b theinfimtive has normally to, which however 
from 16th c. is often omitted : this is now dial, or vulgar. 

42x75 Lamb. Horn. 37 To seke gan, and b a deden helpen 
to buriene. 4 2320 R. Brunne Medit. 922 And hylpe bat 
precyus body to bere. 1387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) Vi. 135 
Theodoras., halp to putte SVilfridus out of his bisshoprickc. 
c 2410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. 1 . 104 (Gibbs MS.>, I halp to 
burye hym. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke 6 b, To helpe 
gamishe his mother tongue. 1598 Barcklky Felic. Man 
(1631) 220 He proved so good a scholler that it holpe to work 
the destruction of his owne soule and many others. 42622 
Chapman Iliad xni. »R.)j Many helpfull pen That. .would 
then Helpe beare bis mighty seven-fold shield. 2635 Burces 
Pers. Tithes 18 Yet is hee still, .bound to help maintaine his 
Minister, if he be in want. 2735 Pope Ep. Arbuthnot 248 
He help’d to bury whom he help’d to starve. 2853 Lynch 
Selflmprov. iii. 58 All the leaves that helped nourish it. 2862 
Tyndall Mountaineer vi. 55 Such thoughts had a dynamic 
value, and helped lo lift me over the rocks. 

b. With obj. and inf. To aid or assist (a person 
to do something). (See sense 1 .) 

4 x2oo Ormin 1342 Fonr hemm itt hallp biforenn Godd To 
clennsenn hemm off sinne. a 1300 Cursor M. 28363 Or 
help oher men to sing. 1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. v«. 09 To 
heren pis balf-Acre helpen him ful monye. 42430 Lydg. 
Compl. Bl. Knt. xxvi, But who shal helpe me now for to 
compleyne. a 1539 Coverdale Remains (1846) 575 , 1 wyll 
helpe synners tume to the. 2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius ' 
Voy. Ambass. 400 The Envoy help'd him to put it on. 2697 
Hammer Voy. 1 . 214 Every Ships company made [canoas] lor 
themselves, but we all helped each other to launch them. 2852 
M. Arnold Empedocles on Etna 1. i, I would fain stay and 
help thee tend him. _ 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 49 
The hereditary enemies of his house had helped him to mount 
a throne. 

+ C. With obj. cl. i To proenre or assist in pro- 
curing ( that something should be done). Obs. 

424x0 Hoccleve Mother oj God 136 Helpith me bat I 
may my lyf amende. 4 2440 Gesla Rom. i 2 (Harl. MS.), 

1 woll wile, if bou cowde helpe b^ 1 he were ded by ony 
Crafte. 25.. Merck. «$• Son 49 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 136 Be 
yowre bettur avyse, Helpe y had a gode maystyr to teche 
me marchandyse. 

6. Elliptically with adverbs or prepositions : * 
to help to proceed, go, come, or ‘ get * ( ’away , down, 

forward , in, off, on, out, up, etc. ; to, into, out of , 
etc.). See also 7. 

4X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 103 Arts, louerd. and elp me up. 
c 2300 Cursor M. 25390 (Con. Galbal Askings .^uyn fet 
helpes vs to be Mrs of heuyn. *393 Langl. P. • ■ * 

38 Trewc charite That most helpeb m en to heue l *. /JgJ 

Coverdale Matt. x. 21 Chyldren shall ary sc 

fathers & mothers & shall helpe them vJS 

Holinshed Chron, Ire/. III. 

by Thomas Canon. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. 

dost not comfort me and helpe me otft * 

hallow’d and blood-stamed Hole? 259S -7* Merer W.uuiu. 

240 Helpe mee away. 1612 - Cymb. v. »v. 279 A Hangman 

14 
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to helpe him to bed. a 1635 Naunton Fretgm. Reg. (Arb.) 
54 To help on his Catastrophe. 1781 Cowper Charity 522 
Strange ! how the frequent interjected dash. Quickens a 
market, and helps off the trash. 187* R. Ellis Catullus 
x . 8 Had it helped me to profit or to money. iB85 Miss 
Fotiiergill Borderland xxtx. (1887) 337, I am thankful to 
be helped forward a bit. 1886 G. T. Stokes Celtic Ch. (18S8) 
349 You can all do something to help on that work. 

. b. With adverb (or adverbial phrase) followed 
by with : = to help (a person) to put, take, or get 
something (on, off, up, down, etc.) ; esp. in refer- 
ence to clothing, e.g. (0 help a person on (or off) 
with his coat = to help him to get it on (or off). 

<*1300 Havelok 001 pan men baueden holpen him doun 
With pe birj?ene of his croun. 2553 T. Wilson Rhd.{ 1580) 
370 Helpe me of with my booies and my spurres. 1570 
Durham Depos. (Surteesj 166 He .. helpt the said Holmes 
on with his mess clothes. 1698 Wanley in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 258, I did all in my power .. to help her off with 
above £400 worth of her books. 1886 F. W. Robinson 
Court. Mary Smith vi. iv, If you will help me on with my 
coat. Mod. Help me up the hill with this load. 

c. Help out or through : to afford assistance in 
completing something; to eke out, supplement. 
Also absol. 

1628 Bolton Florus i.iii. (1636) joHoratius.. helping out 
his valour with his wit. a 1632 Fairfax (J.), Boldest hearts 
good fortune helpeth out. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 59. 
p 6 She .. helps out his Verse, and furnishes him with 
Rhymes. 1722 De Foe Plague (1756* 125 They have given 
me a Bag of Bread too, and a Salt Fish and some Flesh ; 
so all helps out. 37*2 Wollaston Rclig. Nat. ix. 394 To 
expect omnipotence should interpose to help out a bad 
cause. 1815 Scott Guy M. xliv, I will sit wi' you .. and 
help ye out wi' your bottle. 1874 Mrs. Walford Mr. 
Smith xxx. (1876) 261, I looked to you, and you wouldn't 
say a word to help me out. 

7 . Help (a person') to (also \with ) : to help him 
to attain to, to aid in obtaining; hence, to furnish, 
provide, or present with. Help oneself to : to pro- 
vide oneself with, take for oneself; euphem. to ap- 
propriate (something not one’s own), to steal. Also 
simply to help oneself. Cf. next. 

c 1380 Wyclif Whs, (1880) 7S Goddis lawe helped hem not 
her-to. 1458 in Turner Dorn. A rchit. II 1. 43 Gentil Jefiray, 
That clothed many a pore man to bed and to rige. And bathe 
holpe to rentis to holde up this waye. 1535 Coverdale 
1 Mace. viii. 13 Whom they wolde helpe to their kyngdomes. 
1568 Grafton Citron ., Hen. VIII \ an. 19 (R.),The emperor’s 
dominions had holpen them with corne.. 2585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nic/tolay's Voy. u. i. 31 b, Desiring him too helpe 
him with a barrell of fredi water, for that theirs began to 
stinke. 1601 Shaks. Tzuel. N. iv. ii. 87 Helpe me to a 
Candle, and pen, inke, and paper. 3674 tr. Scheffer's Lap- 
land 142, I have not met with any one that could help me 
to the exact shape of them. 1708 Swift Sacratn. Test 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 127, I will help you to enough of them. 
x858 Every Boys' Ann. viii. (Rtldg.i 138 Not quite as bad 
as the ants, who walked in and helped themselves. 1833 
E. Blackwell Booth iv. 31 They helped themselves freely 
to the furniture of an uninhabited house. 

8 . To serve (a person) with food at a meal. 
Const, to. 

x6S8 Miege French Diet. s.v. Help f Shall I help you to a 
piece of Veal? X7XX Addison Sped. No. 119 P4 He will 
not help himself at Dinner 'till I amserved.. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela II. no So I carv'd it in a Trice, and helped 
the Ladies. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IV. xxxiii, I begged to be 
helped from a piece of beef. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth vi, 
He did not help himself to any food. 1881 C. Gibbon 
Heart's Prob. xi. (1884) 171 Maurice.. helped himself to a 
bumper of sherry. 

absol. 1888 Besant Fifty Years Ago vii. 121 The host sat 
behind the haunch of mutton, and ‘helped’ with zeal, 
b. transf To serve, distribute ( food) at a meal. 
180S Emily Clark Banks of Douro II. 191 A goose .. 
which [she] carved and helped to every person that chose to 
have any of it. 1829 Marry at F. Mildmay iv. My father 
. .was in the very midst of helping his soup. 1876 Bf^ant 
& Rice Gold. Butterfly II. 53 There’s a fate in it . . it is 
helped, and must be eaten. 1889 J. K. Jerome 3 Men in 
Boat 221, I want a spoon to help the gravy with. 

0 . To succour in some distress or misfortune (cf. 
1 b) ; hence, to deliver, save, set free, relieve (from, 
of) ; spec, to relieve or cure of a disease, or of some 
evil condition. Obs. or arch. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 120 He ne help him suluen in his muchele 
pine, a 1300 Cursor M. 5727 (G5tt.) He helpid baim of bair 
wa. c 1386 Chaucf.r Merch. T. 1126, 1 haue yow holpe on 
hothe youre eyen blynde. — Frankl . T. 577 Thanke yow 
lord and lady myn Venus That me han holpen fro my cares 
colde. c 1420 Ballad, on Husb. vn. 6 This helpith whete 
From auntys and fro mys. 2577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 15 To use such remedies .. as have holpen 
others of like diseases. 1579 Lyly Euphites ( Arb ) 100 Doth 
notTryacle as well poyson as helpe, if it be taken out of time ? 
*594 Beat Jcwell-lto. lit. 59 To helpe becre that beginneth 
to soure. 1683 Salmon Doron Med m. 647 Some have been 
helpt of blindness by the use thereof. 1832 Tennyson 
Mariana in South iii, Mother, give me. grace To help me 
of my weary load. 1870 — Victim i, Help us from famine 
And plague and strife ! 

10 . To relieve or cure (a malady, etc.) ; to re- 
medy, amend. Obs. or arch. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Markix. 24 Ic fcelefo, help un-geleafful- 
nise minne. 1298 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. tv. iii. (1495) 83 
The Tysyk and Etyk and other suche euylles may vneth be 
holpe bysocour of medycynes. £-1410 Hoccleve Mother of 
God 33 Helpe my distresse. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 
vi, All her ill was holpe and remedyed. 1576 Baker Jewett 
of Health 130 b, This helpeth poy-oning and comforteth al 
the members. 1594 Plat Jewcl/-ko. m. 72 How to helge 
smoking Chtmnies. 1633 Treas. Hid. Secrets cv, This 
soveraigne water helpeth the Toothache, 1733 Pope Ess, 


Man iii. 51 He only knows. And helps, another creature’s 
wants and woes. 1842 Tf.nnyson Locksley Hall 105 But 
the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels, 
b. To mend, repair, Obs. or dial. 

15x8 Churchw. Acc. St. Michael Sfurriergate , York, For 
helpyng ye sacrynbell at Mary Mawdland alter. 1527 Ibid., 
Paid for helpyng of Sir Kerry surplcs. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Help , to mend, or repair. 

II . To remedy, obviate, prevent, cause to be 
otherwise. (With can, cannot , or some equivalent.) 

In earlier use usually in passive 4 it cannot be helped’, 
later in active with personal subject * I cannot help it' = I 
cannot do anything to remedy or prevent it. 

2589 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 175 But this last incon- 
venience may bee holpen, as he tcacbcth afterward. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent . in. i. 241 Cease to lament for that thou 
canst not helpe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. II. ii. § 7 De- 
ficient they are no doubt . . but the deficience cannot be 
holpen. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 401 If so bee that ships 
bee cast away . . it cannot bee helped. 2668. Pen's Diary 
x8 June, One thing there is..whicn I fear will touch me; 
but I shall help it, I hope. 171 x Steele Sped. No. 43 r 3 
If other People are not of our Opinion, we can’t help that. 
1865 Trollope Belton Est. viii. 87 How can 1 help it that 
I am not a man and able to work for my bread? 1890 
Besant Demoniac v. 60 You do not believe. Well, we can- 
not help that. 

b. To prevent oneself from, avoid, refrain from , 
forbear ; to do otherwise than. (With can, cannot.) 
Usually with vbl. sb. (rarely inf.nl), or it ■= doing it. 

(For quot. 1894 : cf. But C. 7 b.) 

1697 in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Aiuer. Col. Ch. T. 39, 1 was 
very unwilling to take a Scotch Schoolmaster if I could 
have holpen it. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 155 r 2, I. .cannot 
help hearing the improper Discourses. 1741 Chesterf. Lett . 
(1792) I. lxxvii. 213 He could not help thinking in verse, 
whether he would or not. 1757 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. 
Henry Frances (2767) I. 187, I can’t help frequently to 
haunt and revisit these dear scenes. 2772 H. Walpole Last 
fmts. (2859) I.38, I thought he should not ofTend the King 
if he could help it. 1808 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XIII. 528 No 
man can help being a coward or a fool. x8 62 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. x. iii. 111. 238 Not one of us could help laughing. 
t86$ Kingsley Hereto. II. xvi. 276 He could not help to 
weep and sigh, but yet himself he would not forget. 1883 
Manch. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/6 A few such blunders as these 
could scarcely have been helped. 1894 Hall Caine Manxm. 
1. ix. 43 She could not help but plague the lad. 

c. Idiomatically with negative omitted {can for 
cannot), after a negative expressed or implied. 

2862 What fly in Gd. IVords Aug. 496 In colloquial Ian- 
guage it is common lo hear persons say, 4 1 won’t do so-and- 
so more than I can help ’, meaning, more than 1 can not 
help. 2864 T. H. Newman Apol. 25 Your name shall occur 
again as little as I can help, in the course of these pages. 
1879 Spurgeon Serm. XXV. 250, I did not trouble myself 
more than I could help. 2885 Edna Lyall In Golden Days 

III. xv. 316, I do not believe we shall be at the court more 
than can be helped. 

Help (help), sb. Forms : 1 help, helpe, 2- 
help, (2-7 helpe, 4 heelpe, hilp, hylp, 5 (?)holp, 
6 healpe). [OE. help = OFris. helpe, OS. he l pa 
(MDu. and MLG. helpe , help), OHG. hclfa, hilfa 
(MHG. helfc, hilfc ), ON. hjalp (S\v., Da. hjelp) 
OTeut. *helpA str. fern. ; f. stem of helpan to Help. 
In OE. the sb. was also str. masc. or neut. (gen. 
hclpes) and weak fern. (acc. helpan ). The conti- 
nental langs. have also a form fiom the ablaut- 
grade hulp -, OHG. hulfa , MG. hulfe, OLG. hulpa , 
MDu. hulpe, hulp , Du. hulp, Ger. hulfel] 

1 . The action of helping ; the supplementing of 
action or resources by what makes them more effi- 
cient ; .aid, assistance, succour. 

Beotvulf (Z.) 1552 Nemne him heaSo-byme helpe 
fcefremede. 971 Blickl. Horn. 205 Hwa him to hade and 
to helpe and to feorhnere on has world asta^. cz\y$Latnb. 
Ho/n. 13 me benne clepiao and helpcs me biddad. a 1225 
Juliana.' 33 Habbe ich b> n anes help.^ <12300 Cursor M. 
122 Al bis werld, or b* s bok blin. Wit cristes help X sal ouer- 
rin. c 2380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 28 pou art goon out in 
heelpe of Jd f°lk. c 2380 Sir Fentmb. 1030 WiJ> b e hilp of 
god &lmi3t. Ibid. 3208 Hylp on hem nys none. 2477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dicles 7 By whiche ye atteyne nelpe of 
the holy gost, 2523 Douglas Al net's viii. ix. heading , 
Evander sendis his son .. in help of Eneas. 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 88 Calling out for helpe. 2722 Addison 
Sped. No ; 281 t 4 By the help of our Glasses [we] discern’d 
in it Millions of little Scars. X779 Johnson L. P., Pope 
Wks. IV. 91 He .. neither went to bed nor rose without 
help. 2849 Macaulay Hist. E. ii. I. 208 To learn that the 
princes of the House of Stuart needed his help, and were 
willing to purcha.se that help by unbounded subserviency. 

b. With a and plural. An act of helping, an aid. 
(Now rare, or merged in sense 2.) 

<12300 Cursor M. 23759 His helpes and vr wittes eke. 
C1400 Desir. Troy 7 166 All the Troiens .. Helit here hurt 
men burgh helpis of leches. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Jas. 37 Let vs distruste oure owne helpes and the 
helpes of this worlde. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 4- Card. 27 
The Helps we have receiv'd from the Microscope. 1775 
Burke Corr. (1844) H. 72, I am perfectly sensible of the 
greatness of the difficulties, and the weakness and fewness 
of the helps. 2883 Stevenson Treas. 1st. 11. xii, I’ll ask 
you, later on, to give us a help. 

d c .At help : in the quarter for helping, in (our, 
etc.) favour. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. iv, iii. 46 The Barke is readie, and the 
winde at helpe. 

2 . transf. Anything or person that affords help; 
a source or means of assistance; an aid. 

c &93 K. jElfred Oros. m. ii[i], 5 1 (Sweet) 100 Crist is 
eaomodesra help and ofermodisra fiell. c 1230 Hali Meid. 


13 Ha is us switfe god freond and help. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cotisc. 3586 Four maners of helpes er general . .pat es to say, 
prayer aud fastyng, And almus dede and messyng, 2388 
Wyclif Gen. it. 18 it is tiotgood that a man he alotme ; make 
wc to hym an help lijk to hym self. # 2577 Googe Herts- 
bach's Husb. 11, 12586) 53 Some require stales and helpes to 
clime by, as Hoppes, Lupines, and Pease. 2^86 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 12589) 453 To give him [Adam] a 
wife for a failhfull companion .. and a nelpe like unto him- 
selfe. 1621 Bible Ps. xlvi. 1 God is our refuge and 
strength: a very present helpe in trouble. 2622 — Acts 
xxvii 17 They vsed helps, vnder*girding the ship. 1657 M. 
Lawrence Use 4r Bract. Faith 73 He looks at a meet help 
as a portion promised from God. 1722 De Fof. Relig. 
Courtsh. (1840) 187 A husband will be a sorry help to a 
wife, if he is not a help in the religious part of her life. 1841 
G. Buckle in Fleur/s Eccl. Hist. II. Bo note, Their busi- 
ness is. .only to be a decent help to their own sex. 2874 
Blackie Self Cult. 1 Books are no doubt very useful helps 
to knowledge. 

3 . A person, or company of persons, whose office 
it is to render help. +n. gen. Assistant; adjutant. 

<*1250 Gen. Cf Ex. 3409 And ta3te him. .Vnder him helpes 
oclere don. 2533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 475 To put all 
thare gudis and cariage togidder under ane helpe. 

+ b. An ally; pi. allies, auxilian troops. Obs. 
c 2400 Destr. I'roy 10803 F° r hope jm* he hade of a helpe 
sone. C1450 Merlin 113 Fro hens-forth thei hym deffien 
and his helpes. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn Iii. 197 Wold 
Subyon or not, Pc all his helpes, the noble lady, .was taken 
oute of his power, 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, xi. i. 178 Now 
if the helpe of Norfolke, and my selfe. .Will but amount to 
fiue and twenty thousand. 

c. A person employed to give assistance in 
household or other manual work ; in U.S., a hired 
labourer or servant, esp. a domestic servant. 

In U. S. app. originally a person giving temporary or 
occasional assistance: cf. J. R. Lowell Among my Books 
Series 1. (1870) 252. 

Lady help, a lady engaged as assistant and companion to 
the mistress of a house. Mother's help, a young woman 
employed to help in the nursery, but in a position reckoned 
superior to that of a nurse-maid. 

1645 Mass. Col. Rec. II. 139 (Bartlett) Such of his ser- 
vants and helps as have been employed about attendance 
of y* court. 2824 Examiner 300/2 The hiring of *a help’, 
angttcl a servant,— a word rejected in America. 1870 Galt 
Lawrie T. vil iii. (1849) 322 At this moment,. the help, or 
maiden servant, came. x86t Thackeray Four Georges i 
(1862) 38 Fourteen postillions, nineteen hostlers, thirteen 
helps. 1883 New Eng. Jrttl. Educ. XVII. 54 The Boston 
1 help * reads Dante while she prepares the succulent pork 
and beans. Mod. Advertisements. Wanted, Lady Iielp. 
Wanted, Two superior domestic helps to undertake the 
duties of cook and housemaid. Wanted, young girl, as 
useful help. Mother’s Help wanted immediately, to assist 
with two children and housework. 

d. The labour of hii ed persons ; collect, the body 
of servants belonging to a farm or household. U.S. 

2827 J Bradbury Trav. Aftter. 328 Ask one of them the 
reason, he replies, * I want help *. 2850 Lyell 2 nd Visit 

U. S. II. 303 The lady’s sister. .was obliged to milk the cow 
.. such was the scarcity of * help 2888 Bryce Artier. 
Commw. 1 1 1. xciv. 316 How simply the rooms are furnished, 
and how little 4 help *. .is kept. 2896 Howells Impr. SfExp. 
204 We were seven hundred and fifty at table, and the 
help who served us were three hundred and fifty. 

Avail, boot, good, use. Obs. rare. 

1562 Pilkington JF/vr. /Parker Soc.) 30 There is no help 
to be disobedient and strive against him, for he will have 
the victory. 

f 5 . Relief, cure, remedy. Obs. exc. as in b. 
cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 262 b^s fultumas ne syn 
helpe, lzct. blod bonne* c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 44 
Sindry obir, at war leile, Throw his schadow gat helpe and 
heile. 2581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. U586) 3 Not 
Aesculapius himself., can .. give you the least helpe .. so 
long as [etc.]. 16x1 Shaks. TVint. T. nt. ii. 223 What's 
gone, and what’s past helpe Should be past greefe. 2674 tr. 
Scheffers Lapland 8 Thir only help against these [winds] 
is to convey themselves into dens and caves. 

b. Means of obviating or avoiding something; 
in phr. there is no help for it = it cannot be helped 
(see Help v. ii). 

2582 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 26 There is no 
helpe in jt,_but you must settle your selfe to like of such men 
with their imperfections. 1669 Holder Speech (J.), There 
is no help for it, but he must be taught accordingly to 
comply with that faulty way of writing. 1863 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 162 -It is thetr way and there is no help for it* 
2887 Frith A utobiog. II. v. 112, I was really sorry to dispel 
my old friend’s illusion ; but there was no help for it. 

6. A portion of food served ; a * helping 

2809 Malkin tr. Gil Bias x. iii, Between every succeeding 
help my servants, .filted our large glasses, .with wine. 1873 
Miss Thackeray IVks. (1891) I. 124 He asked her for a 
second help of cold pie at luncheon. 

7 . atlrib. and Comb., as help-giver , -work ; f help* 
ale [see Ale 3], a rustic festival or merry-making 
in celebration of the completion of some work (e.g. 
haymaking) done with the help of neighbours (obs.). 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807) I. 233 The superfluous 
numbers of idle wakes, guilds, fraternities, church-ales, 
*helpe-ales, and soule«ales. 2643 Wither Campo Musx 42 
Yea, baser then our Countrey Help-Ales are. 2675 R- 
Fane Let. 19 Apr. (MS.), Going to every feast and help ale 
within^ five miles round. c 2586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. 
lxxi. iii, O my God, my sole *help-givcr. 2855 Browning 
Saul vii, Then I played the *help-tune of our reapers. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 207/1 John Chinaman is in force 
here, as everywhere, for all *heIp-work. 

Help able (he-jpab’l), a. rare. [f. Help v.+ 
-able.J Capable of being helped or aided. Hence 
Hclpabi'lity, capacity of being helped. 
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1B87 E. Gossc in Daily News 10 Mar. 3/3 The first thing 
to be done was to distinguish the helpable from the unhelp- 
able author. 1891 Charity Organis. Rev . Aug. 334 The 
main question was helpability. Ibid., To use the refuges 
for helpable cases. 

Help-ale : see Help sb . 7. 
t Help end. Obs. Also 4 -inde. [Substantival 
form of OK. pres. pple. of Help v.] A helper. 

971 Slide l. Horn. 105 Ealra gasta Nergend, and ealra 
saula Helpend. X3.. Guy lVat~iv. (A.) 556 ‘God’, he 
seyd, * be mine helpmde !' 

Helper (he-lpai). [f. Help v. + -er b] 

1 . One who (or that which) helps or assists; 
an auxiliary. (Also with adverbs, as hclper-off.) 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxix. n [xxs. to] Laverd mi helper 
made es he. 1382 Wyclif Gen. ii. 20 To Adam forsothe 
was not founduti an helper like hym. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
I. xcix. R.), Wherfore the kynge sayd after in game, that 
seynt Martyn was a good helper at nede. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres iv. iii. no He hath all the officers of the 
regiment for helpers. 1601 Shaks. Airs Well iv. iv. 31 It 
hath fated her to be my motiue And helper to a husband. 
1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 104 Gilding, mosaic work, 
and such like helpers off of bare walls. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram . (ed. 5) 1. 145 Must is sometimes called in for 
a helper, and denotes necessity : as, ‘ We must speak the 
truth 1850 Lytjs Hymn, 1 Abide with me ’ i, When.other 
helpers fail, and comforts flee, Help of the helpless, O abide 
with me. 

2 . A person employed to assist in some kind of 
work ; an assistant ; spec . a groom’s assistant in a 
stable. 

3686 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat . v. (ed. 3) 94 You must have 
two or three Helpers, and. .see that they, rub him dry all 
over. 1731 Gentl. Mag. in Hone Every-day Bh. (1827) II. 
955 One of the helpers in the king's stables. 1837 Dickens 
Pick™. ix, Two sleepy helpers put the wrong harness on 
the wrong horses. 1853 Greenwell Coal trade Terms 
Northunib. 4 Durh., Helper up, a lad employed to assist 
the barrowman out of a dip place. 1892 Labour Com - 
mission Gloss., Helpers , the persons in the blast furnace 
industry who help the Keeper to mould the beds, run the 
metal in, and generally assist at the front of the furnace. 

b. An assistant minister: among the early 
Methodists, and in Scottish churches. Now eollog. 

1780 Wesley in Four C. Eng. Lett. 232 You seem not well 
to have considered the Rules of a Helper, or the rise of 
Methodism. 1791 — Wks. (1872) VIII. 309 Q. 25. What 
is the office of a Helper ? A. In the absence of a Minister, 
to feed and guide the flock. 1849 Mrs. Ouphant Marg. 
Maitland xii, On that particular Sabbath I can scarce say 
l got much more from Mr. Wallace himself, the helper. 

3 . Hop-growing. (See quot.) 

1750 W. Elus Mod. Husb. IV. iff. 60 (E. D. S.) The 
common number of [hop] poles to each hill are three, but .. 
some add a fourth, called a helper ; this helper is a larger 
pole than the rest. 

Hence HeTper v. traits. {Hop-growing), to sup- 
port with a ‘helper* (see 3); Helperess ( nonce - 
7 ud.), a female helper ; HeTpership, the office or 
position of a helper. 

x88x \Vhitehead H ops 35 The plants are ‘helpered’ by 
short, slight pieces of old poles up which the bines are 
trained to go. x886 H. F Lester Under tzvo Pig Trees 196 
IToJ act as a sort of lay helperess. 1893 W. Wallace Scot! 
Yesterday 178 His successor in the ‘helpership ‘ had no 
objection to his ‘ Veesiting \ 

t Helpfellow. Obs. A companion who renders 
help a helpmate. 

*549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. r Thess. iii. 4 A tried minis- 
ter of God and a helpe felowe of our office. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps . Ixxiii. 25 As helpfelowes unto God. 
Helpfal (helpful), a. [f. Help sb. + -pul.] 
Full of help ; having the quality of rendering or 
affording help ; useful, serviceable, profitable, a. 
of persons ; b. of things. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 14395 (TrlnA Her owne lord ful of blis 
Pat so helpful [earlier MSS. belpandl was to bis. 1382 
Wyclif x Mace ii. 2i Gcd be helpful to us. cx6xx Chapman 
Iliad x in. (R.), But Aiax Telemonius, had many hclpfull 
men. 1796 Burke Corr. IV. 404 My friend and kinsman, 
Nagle, who has indeed been very helpful to me. 1858 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 353 Charlotte is much kinder and help, 
fuller than Anne was. 

b. 1382 Wyclif x Mace. iv. 56 Helpful thingis of hery- 
ingis. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 77, 1 holde it helpfful 
that on of us with 30W be had. 1399 Minshcu Sp. Gram. 
21 Called Verb ton auxiliariunt , a helpfull verbe. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. u. ii. 39 Heauens make our presence and our 
practises Pleasant and helpfull to him. a 1779 Warburton 
Wks. IX, iii. (R.\ A pursuit or an abhorrence of what is 
helpful or hurtful. 1883 Congregalionalist Sept. 729 One 
of the ablest, helpfullest books on the subject. 
Helpfully (he'lpfuli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 
In a helpful manner ; so as to help. 

1832 Eraser's Mag. VI. 271 Two maidens caught her 
helpfully in their arms. x868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy v. 358 
Grave white-turbaned Moors Move helpfully. 

Helpfulness (he-Jpfulnes). ff. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being helpful. 

1643 Milton Divorce it. xvii. (1851) 107 A disability of 
future helpfulnesse. or loyalty, or loving agreement, a 1791 
Wfsley Husb. 4 Wives iii r Wks. 1811 IX. 62 The Effects 
of Nuptial Love are three, Pleasingness, Faithfulness, Help- 
fulness. i860 Tyndall Glae. n. 439 In a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, encouragement, and goodwill. 

Helping 1 (hedpit)), vbl. sb. [-TNG 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb Help; help, aid, assis- 
tance, succour. 

c **°5 Lav. 23748 pe ht%e btueneUche king stonde me an 
helping, a 1300 Cursor M. 5304 (Gott.) Thanck him of his 
gret helping. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. xii. 28 Aftinvard vertues. 


aftirward graces of heelmgis, helpmgls. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. ccxxxix. 347 [He] wolde make, .greatter warre 
then euer he had done before, with the helpynge of the 
bastard e Henry. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 
413 But such sweet Apples, .stand not in need of hauing 
any sowre Apples mixt with them, to the helping of them 
to make good Cider. 1846 Trench Mirac, xiii. (1862) 241 
The law of all true helping. 

+ b. Use, service, function. Obs. 
c 1400 Lanfrnnc's Cintrg. 26 per ben hre helpingis of 
arteries. 1548-77 Vicary Anat. ii. (1888) 18 The Bone,, 
hath diuers formes.. for the diuersitie of helpings. 

2 . A means of help, an aid ; an ally. Obs. 

13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 2242j>er-fore ne wonde Jx>u no-Jung 
Nou3t for him no his helping. C1380 Sir Ferwfib. 1283 
pou for me schalt don a J?yng..And ther-to ben myn help- 
ing. 1555 L. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 
205 Yea howe all thynges haue bene holpynges vnto vs. 

3 . The action of serving food at a meal ; cotter. 
a portion of food served at one time ( = Help sb. 6). 

1824 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Capt, Jackson , Carving could 
not lessen, nor helping diminish it. 1865 Trollope Belton 
Est. xxiv. 2C6 There was some little trouble as to the help- 
ing of the fish. 1883 Besant All in Gard. Fair it. i, 
A pretty fair slice, a large helping. 1893 Q [Couch] Delect. 
Duchy 286 Holding out his plate for a second helping of 
the pasty. 

Helping, ppl- [f. as prec. +-ing 2.] That 
helps ; rendering assistance ; helpful ; auxiliary. 
(Chiefly in phr. a helping hand.') 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29303 J>e sext Tease of cursing] es 
men . . pat helpand es to sarazines Gain cristen men. 1389 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 5 pe forsaide bretherhede shul be helpyng 
a^eins p 8 rebelle & vnboxhum. cx 450 tr. De Imitaiione 
in. xlv. 1 15 It is sone amendid, whan it pleasip pe P ut 
to an helping honde. 5590 Rccorde's, etc., Gr. Artes (1640) 
370 When time shall fall fit., you shall not want my helping 
nand. X705 Stanhope Parnphr. 1. 58 All lend their helping 
hand. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 109 Auxiliary 
or helping Verbs, are those by the help of which the English 
verbs are princ* pally conjugated. 1882 S. C. Hall Retro- 
spect II. 31 Ready to hold out a helping hand to those 
whose struggles for fame were just beginning. 1892 David- 
son Heb. Gr. 50 The helping vowel between the stem and 
the suffix seems in all cases traceable to i or a. 

Hence HeTpingly adv. rare. 
x6rx Cotgr., Subsidiairement , subsidiarily, helpingly. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 263/1 Saints.. who.. watch over 
and guard helpingly sinful men on earth. 

Helpless (heflples), a. [f. Help j 5 . + -less.] 

1 . Destitute of help ; having no assistance 1 from 
others ; needy. (Of persons, their condition, etc.) 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 129 Drihten alesde J ene wrechan. .fie 
wes al helples. c rzoo Vices <$• Virtues (i8$8) 23 Dat ou 
naked ware and helpleas. C1460 Tczvneley Myst. (Surtees) 
182, 1 will not leyf you all helples, as men withoutten freynd. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. I. 158 Hopelesse and helpelesse 
d Ah Egeon wend. 1694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 141 
Helper of the Helpless, .be thou my Fortress. 17x5-20 Pope 
Iliad vr. 513 A widow I, an helpless orphan he. 1841 Elphin- 
stone Hist. Ind. 1. 379 Even to their families when they have 
left them in a helpless condition, 
t b. Destitute (of). Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vm. 83 Olde men and hore, pat 
helples beop of strengpe. a 1700 Dryden (J.), Helpless of 
all that human wants require. 

2 . Having no resources in oneself ; unable to help 
oneself ; shiftless. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1620 Quarles Div. Poems , Jonah , This naked portraiture 
before thine Eye Is wretched, helplesse man, man born to 
die. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. exxx, One dire shot.. Close 
by the board the Prince’s main-mast bore.. All three now 
helpless by each other lie. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. t. 655 
Strange names our rustics give To helpless infants. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, xvi. III. 631 Tyrconnel looked on in 
helpless despair. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xvii. 18 Helpless 
as alder Lies, new-fell’d in a ditch. 

3 . Affording no help; unavailing, unprofitable. 
(The opposite of hdpfttV) Now rare. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 39 Thou ..With vrging helpe- 
lesse patience would releetie me. 1592 — Vett. <$■ Ad. 604 
As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 1732 Pope 
Ess. Man n. 154 A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vil ii. II. 242 Incondite dateless 
helpless Prussian Books. 

f 4. Admitting no remedy ; that cannot be helped. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. t. iv. 49 Helplesse hap it booteth not 
to mone. Ibid. vii. 39 Such helpless harmes yts better 
hidden keep. 

Helplessly* (hedplesli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a helpless manner ; without help or remedy ; 
without being able to help oneself. 

X594 Kyd sp. Trag. ill. H j a, But if he be thus helplesly 
[later edd. haplesly] distract. 1755 in Johnson. 1855 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 404 They all stood looking at it 
helplessly. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 71 The king 
was helplessly in debt. 

Helplessness (helplesnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The slate or condition of being helpless; 
want of aid or resource ; inability to help oneself. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Helplessness, destituteness of help. 
1742 Warburton Note Po/e's Ess. Man in. 225 (Jod.) From 
their helplessness in distress. 1779-81 Johnson L.P., Milton 
Wks. II. 167 The mind sinks under them in passive helple-s- 
ness. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola if. it. He was in one of his 
most wretched moments of conscious helplessness. 

t Helply, a - Obs. Also 3-5 -lich, 4-6 Sc. 
-lyk(e, o Sc. -like. [f. Help sb. + -lt k] Afford- 
ing help; helpful, serviceable. 

a 1300 Sarmutt L m E. E. P . (1862* 1 Soch wjrkes to wirche 
bat helpUch to ure soules be. c 1350 Med. MS. in A rchxol. 
XXX. 396 It is helply to the body ageyn venvm and 
poysoun. c 1380 Wyclif SeL Wks. 1. 27 God be helplich 


to me Vat am synful. 1413 Pilgr. Sozolc (Caxton 1483) iv. 
xxxii. 8r The armes of a man ben the moost helpety mem- 
bers. c 1500 A udiinleck Ckron. (Asloan MS ) 56 Ane richt 
gud man and helplyk to the place. 1533 Bellenden Livy 
1. (1822* 36 The favour of Goddis appent to thame sa sup- 
portabill and helplie in all thair besines. 1553 Q. Kennedy 
in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 148 Helplyk e to men. 

Helpmate (he-lpnj-t). [i. Help sb. or v. + 
Mate; prob. influenced in origin by next.] A 
companion who is a help, or who Tenders help ; an 
assistant, coadjutor, partner, consort. Chiefly ap- 
plied to a wife or husband. 

17x5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 278 The Jesuits.. notable 
Helpmates to the Monks in that kind of Forgery. 1722 
De Foe Relig. Courtsk. 11. i. (1840) 187 A woman is to be 
a helpmate, and a man is to be the same. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (177b) I. 57 In Minorca the ass and the nog are com- 
mon help-mates, and are yoked together in order to turn up 
the land. 1815 Scott Guy M. xliv, She next addressed her 
amiable help-mate. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng iii, A wait- 
ing woman was generally considered as the most suitable 
helpmate for a parson. 

Helpmeet (hedprmt). [A compound absurdly 
formed by taking the two words help meet in Gen. 
ii. iS, 20 (‘an help meet for him*, i.e. a help 
(Help sb. 2) suitable for him) as one word. 

Already in the 17th c. the Scripture phrase is found with 
the two words improperly hyphened ; which led the way to 
the use of help-meet, helpmeet, without ‘for him ’. But its 
recognition as a ‘word’ is chiefly of the 19th c, : it is un- 
known to Johnson, Todd, Richardson, and to Webster 1S32. 
In the 17th c. they used more grammatically meet help , 
meet-help', cf. sweet heart, szveet heart. } 

A fitting or suitable helper ; a helpmate : usually 
applied to a wife or husband. 

[1382 Wyclif GWl ii. 18 Make we to hym help like hym 
[1388 an help lijk to hym silfj. Ibid. 20 yn helper like hym. 
1535 Coverd. ibid, an helpe, to beare him company. x6xx 
Bible ibid. I will make him an helpe meet for him (marg. 
Hebr. as before him). 1885 (R.V.) an help meet for (or 
answering to) him.) 

1673 Dryden Marr. d la M. iv. i, If ever woman was a 
help-meet for man, my Spouse is so. 1695 Feltham's 
Resolves, etc. On Eccl. 322 An help-meet (or man [ed. x66t 
an help meet for man.] xvx8 Entertainer No. 15 .• 6 Socrates 
had the like Numberof Helpmeets; and Athenseus concludes 
it was no Scandal in those Times. X739 R. Bull tr. Dede- 
kinds' Grobianus 174 Or on your Help-meet let the Blame 
recoil. 1766 Fordyce Scrnt. Vug. Worn. (17 67) I. iv. 142 
What.. if, hoping to find a help meet, we should wed our 
ruin? 1805 E. de Acton Nuns of Desert I. 22 Much more 
passed on this subject between Sehvyn and his helpmeet, 
1849 Clough A incurs de Voy. 1. vii. 150 But for Adam there 
is not found an help-meet for him. ^ 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char. i. 31 His piteous anguish to his help-meet in 
crime— ‘Oh, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife !’ 1870 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. si I. App. 716 No help-meet for 
him is found. 2873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. 11. ii. tx88r_ 563 
A true helpmeet for him, young, beautiful, rich, and withal 
virtuous. 1881 Lady Herbert Edith 19 Mrs. Murray was 
the model of all that is contained in the old-fashioned word 
of ‘ help-meet ’ to her husband. 

transf. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 249/2 Gutta 

E ercha . . has . . sufficient specialities to render it a valuable 
elp-meet to its elder brother [caoutchoucj. 

He*lpship. noncc-wd. The Junction or position 
of a ‘help* (see Help sb. 3 c). 

1715 M. Davies A then. Bril. I. 297 Dotal, Helpship. 1849 
Carlyle Misc. (1872) VIL 93 The state of American helpship. 

f HeTpster. Obs. rare. [1. Help-ek ; see 
-ster.] A Jemale helper. 

a 1400 Prymer (1891) 113 Godes moder marye .. be to me 
synful wrechche a meeke helpestre in all e bl'nges. 

+ He*lp-tire. Obs. rare-', [f. Helps/.] Some- 
thing that helps one who is tired. 

ci6xi Chapman Iliad v. 253 My powers are yet entire 
And scorn the help-tire of a horse. 

Helpworthy (he*lpw£tfti), a. rare. Worthy 
or deserving of help. 

2889 Mackay-Ssiith in Harper’s Mag. Jan. 213/2 Our 
preaching, .fails in helpfulness to helpworthy people. 

f He*Ipy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Help sb. + -Y ; if not 
an error for helply .] Htlpful. 

c 2440 Gesta Rom. xcii. 420 (Add. MS.) * Blesss’d be god 
be saide, ‘ and [ns helpy lady 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 
78 Yf ye calle vpon thys moste helpy name Marye. . the fende 
flyeth a waye fro hym. 

Helre(n, obs. lorms of Elder sbf , 

Helsura, obs. form of Healsome a. 

Helt, obs. 3 sing. pres, and pa. t. and pple. of 
Hi eld v. Helt(e, obs. forms of Hilt. 

Helter, -ir, -yr, obs. forms of Halter sb. 
Helter-skelter (be'llaijske-lta-i), adv. adj., 
sb., and v. eollog. £A jingling expression vaguely 
imitating the hurried clatter of feet rapidly and 
irregularly moved, or of many running feet. 

In its form It resembles hurry-scurry ; but the latter is a 
jingle upon the intelligible hurry, while no satisfactory 
explanation of helter (other than its echoic suggesiivcness) 
has been offered. Cf. also harttm-scantm.) 

A. adv. In disordered haste ; confuseply, tumult- 


uously, pell-mell. , 

1593 Nashe 4 Leli. Confut. 27 Helt^ skelter, fcaren 
colours, course him, trounce him. *597, 
v. iu. 98 Helter skelter haue I rode to thee, and j> E 
I bring. XS9 S Florio, Alla rinfusa, primril, b*» l «***““; 
1668 R. L’eStrance Vis.Quev.it 7 o3. 

skelter, to and again, like mad. * *7* T - ^ 

Adverbs Wks. 1730 I- 40 Neither d'bgemtly j AW 
carefully.. but belter skelter, slap-dash, . \ 8 £ 

Baker Nile Tribut. xvii 394 Away we all went, he^tr 
skelter, through the dry grass. 
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B. atlrib. or adj. Characterized by disorderly 
haste or headlong confnsion. 

1785 Span. Rivals 2 5 ’Tis a helter-skelter journey we 
have taken. 1798 Coleridge Poems , Mad Ox xv. 89 This 
helter-skelter crowd. 184* S. Lover Handy A tidy iii, A wild 
helter-skelter sort of fellow. 2894 Albion Citizen (Michigan) 
290 Something- can be done on the harem-scarem helter- 
skelter plan. 

C. sb. A helter-skelter run or flight. 

1713 C'tess Winchf.lsea Mi sc. Poems 57 Dost think .. 
That, when he proffers Aid and Shelter, Will rudely fait to 
Helter-Skelter? 1851 Longf. Gold. Lee. v. Foot 0/ Alps, 
Such a helter-skelter of prayers and sins I 1887 T. A. Trol- 
lope What l remember I. xiii. 266 The helter-skelter that 
ensued, .furnished Paris with laughter for days afterwards. 

fD. vb. traits. To throw away or off, in dis- 
ordered haste. Obs. 

1600 Look About You xvii. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 436 
Here are two crack’d groats To helter-skelter .at some 
vaulting house. 178a Mrs. E. Blower Geo. Bateman III. 
116 He has helter-skeltered off his horseman’s coat, palmer’s 
weeds, or, what not. 

Helter-skelteriness. rare . [f. *hc/tcr-she//ery 
+ -NES 9 .] Random hastiness. 

a 1849 Poe Marginalia Introd., While the picturesqueness 
of the numerous pencil-sketches arrested my attention, their 
helter-skelteriness of commentary amused me. 

Helthe, obs. form of Health. 

Holue, -nation: see Hellue, -uation. 

Helve (helv), sb. Forms : 1 hielf, helfe, 3 Orm. 
hellfe, 4-5 hilve, 6 healre, 4- helve. [OE. hielfe 
{hylfe, helfe) masc. or neut. :—*halt/fo-, corresp. in 
stem to MDu. helfti,, helve n. and fern., MLG, he If, 
helve n., OHG. ha lb, haty masc., MHG. halp, pi. 
helbe OTeut. type *halbi - neut., from a root which 
appears also in Halter.] 

1 . A handle of a weapon or tool, as an ax, chisel, 
hammer, etc. 

C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xxi. 166 £if..sio mes 
Sonne awint of 3 mm hielle. c 1000 /Elfric Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 142/21 Manubrium , hreft and helfe. c 1200 Orm in 
994S patt buiaxess hellfe. ^238 oSir Fcmmb. 4655 A mnyl 
of Ire .. pe hilues lengbe was viij fet. 1497 Naval Ace. 
Hen. VII (1896) 1 17 Halberdes with blak helves. 1574 R. 
Scor Hop Gard. (35781 ?7 Made with a rounde hole to 
receive a helue like to the helue of a Mattock. 1598 Barret 
Theor. JVarres v. iii. 134 These iron tooles are to haue 
handles, and healues. 1609 F. Grevil Mustnpha m. ii, 
Vile Caine ! that (like the Axel do’st goe about, To cut 
thy selfe an helve to weare thee out. 1785 H. Marshall in 
Darlington Mem. *1849) 544 By twisting a withe of Hickory 
round the stone, they make a helve, and so cut and bruised 
the bark round the trees. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 
I. 85 The shaft or helve is nine feet in length. 

b. Phrases. To throw the helve after the hatchet : 
after losing or risking so much, to risk all that is 
left ; to go the whole length regardless of loss or 
damage. Also, by confusion, to throw the hatchet 
after the helve . To put the ax in the helve : see 
Ax sb. 1 5. 

1546 J. Hewood/’w. (1867) 80 Here I sende tliaxe after 
the helue awaie. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) IV. 
338 Rather throw the helve after the hatchet, and leave 
your ruines to be repared by your prince, a 16x0 Healey 
Theophrastus (1636) 59 Wei come on, hatchet after helve. 
He even loose this too. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1731) 
222, 1 abandon myself through despair . . and as the saying 
is, throw the^ Helve_ after the Hatchet. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronan's xxvi, Monsieur Martigny will be too much heart- 
broken to make further fight, but will e’en throw helve after 
hatchet. 

2 . (Also helve-hammer.') A tilt-hammer, the helve 
of which oscillates on bearings, so that it is raised 
by a cam carried by a revolving shaft, and falls by 
its own weight. 

x8s8 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Helve-hammer. 1879 Cas- 
sell's Techn. Edttc. I. 410 Before the introduction of Nas- 
myth’s patent, the only assistance which steam had given 
to human labour in forging was the helve or tilt-hammer . . 
It is ..a lever of the first order. xB8z Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Helve , a lift-hammer for forging blooms. 1894 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 422 The helve-hammer and the trip- 
hammer are essentially the same— each consists of a heavy 
head attached to a beam mounted on gudgeons, which is 
lifted at.. intervals by a cam carried by a revolving shaft. 

Helve, v. Now rare. [f. prec. sb.] traits. 
To furnish or fit with a helve. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Helvyn, or heftyn, vtanubrio. 
2542 MS. Acc. St. John s Hosp Canlerb ., For helving the 
mattok yd. 1633 T. James Voy. 66 The 2 hatchets to be 
new helu’d. x86x Lowell P.-ff-S. Rebcll.^ Prose Wks. 1890 
V. 78 To edge it with plan and helve it with direction. 
Helve, obs. form of Half sb. 

+ Helvenac, a. Obs. [ad. L. helvendctis pale 
yellow, yellowish, f. hclvus light bay.] Applied 
to a kind of grape (obs. F. helvenaque Cotgr.). 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 154 The wines made of the 
Heluenake grapes. 

Helvendel, var. of Halfexdeal, Obs. 

Helver (hedvor). [f. Helve.] ‘ In mining, 
the handle or helve of a tool * (Annandale). 

Helvetian (helvF-Jan), a. and sb. [f. Helvetia 
(sc. terra) ancient name of Switzerland, f. L. Hel- 
velias pertaining to the Helvetii, a people of the 
ancient Gallia Lugdunensis. Cf. F. Helvetica .] 
A. adj. a. Pertaining to the ancient Helvetii. 
b. Pertaining to Helvetia or Switzerland ; Swiss. 
1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse S 7 margin, Hel- 


vetian miles. 1591 Sylvester Ivry 375 Th' Helvetian Bands 
alone. Loth to disgrace their ancient valour known. . c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 345 Some embracing the Waldensian 
..and some the Helvetian confession. 184* Penny Cycl. 
XXIII. 427/2 The srst legion .. appropriated to its_ own 
use certain moneys destined to pay the Helvetian garrison. 

B. sb. a. One of the ancient Helvetii. b. An 
inhabitant of Helvetia or Switzerland ; a Swiss. 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Misc. (1809) II. 308 He 
came from Friburgum. an Helvetian. 184a Penny Cycl. 
•XXIII. 427/2 The Helvetians appear for the first time in 
history about 3 10 d. c. 

Helvetic (hclvc'tik), a. and sb. fad. L. IIcl- 
vc/ic-us, f. Helvetia (see prec.). Cf. F. //<r Ivitique] 

A. adj. Helvetian, Swiss. 

X708 Lottd. Gaz. No. 4399/2 The whole Helvetick Body 
think fit to stand upon their Guard on this Occasion. *7x1 
C. M. Lett, to Curat 71 The Church of Geneva and the 
Helvetick Church. 5727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The Hel- 
vetic body comprehends the republic of Switzerland^ con- 
sisting of thirteen cantons, which make so many particular 
commonwealths. 17.. Hopkins in Bancroft Hist. Cl. S. 
(1876) V. ii : 351 The German body votes by states ; so does 
the Helvetic; so does the Belgic. 

B. sb. A Swiss Protestant ; a Zwinglinn. 

Helvi’dian. [f. Helviditts , who lived in Rome 

in the fourth century.] One of a sect who denied 
the perpetual virginity of the mother of Jesus. 

* 7 2 7 ” 5 * Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The Helvidians are called, 
by the Greeks, Antidicomarianitcs. 

Helvin, -ine (hc-lvin). Min. [mod. (Werner, 
1817) f. L. hclvtts light bay + -in.] A honey-yellow 
or greenish silicate of glucinum and manganese, 
occurring in regular tetrahedral crystals. 

x8x8 T. Thomson Ann. Philos. XII. 3x1 Helvin .. was 
discovered in.. Saxony. 1849 J. Nicol Min. 234 Helvine 
occurs at Schwarzenberg .. in beds in gneiss. 2865-72 
Watts Diet. Client. III. 141 Helvin affords the only known 
example of a native compound of a silicate with a sulphide. 

f Helvine, a. Obs. Also 7 erron. helvian. 
[ad. L. helvin -us yellowish ( hdvintim vinutn 
Pliny) f. helvus light bay.] Applied to some kind 
of wine : cf. Helvenac. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 411 The Eugenian Vines, and the 
smaller Heluine. 1623 Cockeram, Heluian wine. Claret 
wine. 

Helvite (he-lvait). Min. [f. as Helvin + -ite.] 
= Helvin. 

x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 264 Helvite. 1877 Watts Fotunes* 
Client, (ed. i2> I. 394 This somewhat rare metal [beryllium] 
occurs as a silicate, .in beryl, emerald, euclase, leucophane, 
helvite, and several varieties of gadolinite. 

Hely, obs. form of Highly, Holy. 

Helynge, var. Elenge a. Obs., tedious, drear}’. 

Hem (hem), sb. 1 Also 4 hemm, heran, 4-5 
heme, 4-7 hemme, 6 hembe. [OE. hem{tn , 
recorded in one vocabulary, and not found in the 
other older Teutonic langs. ; but NFris. has heart 
* hem, edge, border \ and Fris. a dim. hdtnel. App. 
from the same root as Ham sb: 2 , and NorthGer. 
hamm enclosure ; the radical sense being * border ’.] 

1 . The border or edging of a piece of cloth or 
article of apparel. In earlier times including a 
fringe or other marginal trimming. 

riooo ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 125/13 Limbus , 
stemning. uel hem. a 1300 Cursor M. 21 136 Qua rin moght 
tiiest on his hemm [Trin. who my^te furste touche his hem]. 
13. . Guy lYarw. (A.) 3664 Men mt3t wadeouer J>e scho hem 
In h e blod hat of hem kem. c 1380 Wyclif Sernt. Sel. Wks. 

I. 59 If y touche he hemn of be cote of Jesus. 1382 — Dcut . 
xxit. X2 Litil cordis in the hemmes thowshalt make bi foure 
corners of thi mantil. — Matt, xxifi. 5 Thei alargen her 
filateries..and magnyfie hemmys. 1483 Cath. Angl. XS2/2 
Hem (A. hemmes fimbria, limbus , limbulus , lacinia, ora. 
c 1515 Cocke LorclTs B. (Percy Soc.) 2 As sone as the hemme 
is tore The sho is lost for euer more. 1553 Eden T real. Nciue 
Jnd. (Arb.) 14 Ye hemme or edge of his cloke is beset with 
all maner of. .Icwelles. 1833 Ht. Martineau 3 Ages iii. 85 
The country was chalky, and whitened the hems of her petti- 
coats. 1846 Trench Mirac. vii. (1862) 194 This hem, or blue 
fringe on the borders of the garment, was put there by divine 
command. 

+ b. By extension ; the skirt of a tunic or gown. 

c 2205 Lay. 499s Heo nom hire on anne curt el . . Hire hem 
heo up i taeh. c X275 Lt/ue Ron 167 in O. E. Misc. 98 be 
hwile J>u hyne [mayden-hod] witest vnder june hemme pit 
ert swetture pan eny spis. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 
679/8 Hoc greniium , a heme. 

2 . spec, (in current use). A border made on, a 
piece of cloth by doubling or turning in the edge 
itself, and sewing it down, sons to strengthen it or 
prevent ravelling, as in a handkerchief or a table- 
cloth ; a piece of hemming. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 141 The upper side of the leaf, that 
by a kind of hem or doubling of the leaf appears on this 
side. 1758 I. S.'Le D rein's Observ. Surg. (1771) 201 , 1 took 
the Hem of a Piece of.. Linen. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 13 
T so Molly asked me the other day whether Ireland was in 
France, and was ordered by her mother to mend her hem. 
184a Father Oswald 145, I .. wear Spectacles ., only when 
I am doing open hem by candlelight. 2877 Bryant Poems, 
Song ofSozvcr v, By whom the busy_ thread, Along the 
garment's even hem And winding seam is led. 

f 3 . The edge, border, rim, margin of anything. 

c j2oo T rin. Coll. Horn. 25 Swo d^eliche [he] hit al dihte | 
pat on elche feinge is hem onsene. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. j 
1000 Iasper hy3t be fyrst gemme .. He glente grene in be 1 
lowest hemme. ? a X400 Morte Arth. 1648 Hovande one be ! 
liye waye by be holte hemmes. 2607 Shaks. Tim on v. xv. I 


I 66 Timon is dead, Entomb’d vpon the very hemme o' th' 
l Sea. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk fy Selv. 82 Imagine we h on- 
two Angels . . over against each other, in the hem or rim of 
the world. ^ . 

pig. 2649 G. Daniel Trin arch.. Hen. IV, ccclxxxvii, The 
Refractions of his Spirit Gild Only the Hemme of Life. 
2878 Browning La Saisiaz 39 Knowledge stands on my 
experience : all outside its narrow hem, Free surmise may 
sport and welcome ! 

4 . In technical uses : t a. A socket at the head 
of a still or the end of a length of pipe, etc., which 
serves to receive the end of a tube or pipe. Obs. 

b. The partition which divides the hearth from 
the fireplace in a reverberatory furnace ; the fire- 
bridge. c. The outer edge of a millstone, d. 
Archil. See quot. 1823, 

2559 Morwyng Evonym. 53 A blynde limbek is that which 
hath no nose nor bcake, nor limbe or hembe, 1693 G. 
Pooley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 676 A Jlearth.. divided from 
the Oven it self by a Hem or Partition made open at the 
top. 27x0 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Hem, The Ovens 
wherein. .Calamine is baked, have. .a Partition open at the 
Top, by which the Flame passes over, and so ..bakes the 
Calamine. This partition is called the Hem. X711 J. 
James Jr. Le Blond's Gardening 395 The Joint [of a pipe] 
which is made with a Hem, or Collar ts secured with Mas- 
tick and Hemp. 1802 Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 27s Each 
millstone is.. eleven inches thick in the hem { and thirteen 
at the eye. 2823 P.. Nicholson Pract. Build. 586 Hem , 
the projecting and spiral parts of the Ionic capital. 

Hem (h’m, hem), ini. and sbA Also 6-7 hemme. 
8 hemm, 9 h*m. [A vocalized representation of 
the sound made in clearing the throat with a slight 
effort, consisting in a guttural or glottal aspiration 
followed by nasal murmur with the lips closed, 
more closely represented by hm or h'm. In spon- 
taneous utterance, the actual sound is used ; but, in 
reading, even the interjection is usually prononneed 
hem, as the sb. and vb. regularly are. See also 
Ahem, Hum.] 

A. ini. An interjectional utterance like a slight 
half cough, used to attract attention, give warning, 
or express doubt or hesitation. Also used to re- 
present the slight clearing of the throat of a hesi- 
tating or non-plussed speaker. 

1526 Skelton Plaguy/. 2x3 Hem, syr, vet beware of Had 
I wyste ! a 2536 Calisto <$■ Melib. Bj b, Wow forward now 
mume now hem. 2550 Crowley Epigr. 260 When he mette 
his frendes, than woulde he saye but, hem. 255a Huloet, 
Hemme, a note of blamynge, dlsdeynynge, niarueylyn^e, 
shewynge, or of tacitumitye. 2600 Shaks. A. V. L. 1. iii. 
20 Cel. Hem them^ away. Ros. I would try if I could cry 
hem, and haue him. :x6i4 Beaum. & Fl. I Pit at Sev. 
IVeap. 1. ii, Oldc. Sed quod est tibi nomen Hem, 

hem. Witty. He’s dry; he hems; On quickly. 2762 C. 
Johnston Reverie II. 151 Hem ! ahem ! In the first place, 
said he, clearing his voice. 2855 Dickens Dorrit 1. viii, 
Gardens are— hem — are not accessible to me. 

B. sb. The utterance of this sound ; the sound 
itself as a fact. 

2547 Boorde Brez’. Health Ixxi. 20 After every sygli 
make an hem, or cough after it, and use myrth and inery 
company. 2658 Sir R. Temple in 5 th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm, syzli Aly friend heard them all give a genwnl 
hemme after Goffe’s speech in token of satisfaction. 5679 
Jones in Trials Green, etc. Murder Sir E. Godfrey 10 
Whenever a man should come before and make an hem, it 
should be a sign to Berry to open the Gate. 2722 Addison 
Spect. No. 269 1* 3 My friend . . is not a little pleased with 
any one who takes notice of the strength which he still 
exerts in his morning hemms. 1824 Miss Ferkier Inker. 
vii, Lord R/s air, looks, manners, hems, all portented a 
story. 2848 C. Bronte /. Eyre xviii, I heard a hem close 
at my. elbow. 

+ Hem, 'em (em), pers. pron ., 3 rd pi., dal. -acc. 
Forms: see below. [1. Originally OF. him, hiom, 
heorn, dat. pi. in all genders of He, = OFris. him 
{hiam), MDu. hem , him, horn, dat. ; hem, him, acc. 
(Cf. Goth., OHG., OS. ini. in same sense.) 2. In 
10th c. him, Iteorn began in north midi. dial, to be 
substituted for the acc. pi. Hi, hict, etc. ; ' by 1 1 50 the 
dative had quite supplanted the accusative in midi, 
dial., and was encroaching on it in south., and by 
1350 hem had supplanted hi in south, also, the 
dative and accusative being thus identified under the 
form hem. (Cf. the history of Him, Me.) 3. Inioth 

c. we see )dm dat. pi. of the demonstrative That, 
The, sometimes used in the north instead of him , 
heom .(perhaps as more emphatic); by 1200 we 
find }esyyn,Pcym (from ON. feim ~ OY.pkm,pdni) 
beside hemm in Ormin (north midi.) ; and faim, 
thaim, was the regular northern ME. form. In 
15th c. theym and hem are both used by Caxton, 
as more and less emphatic. After 1500 them is 
the standard form, hem (usually written 'em ) sur- 
viving only as a subordinate weak form, chiefly 
colloquial, in which capacity it is still used in the 
south (see ’em). In the 1 3th c. hem was some- 
times combined as -m with another pronoun, as 
hem — he 'em, him = hi hem ; and in 14th c. was 
appended to vbs. as sendem, identical with modem 
send 'em. In some s.w. dialects, them has not yet 
displaced hem, ''cm ; but in the north no trace of 
hem has been left for 700 years. See also Hemen.] 
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HEMERALOEIA. 


A. Forms. 

a. I Him, hiom, 1-4 heom, hym, -3-4 him. 0. 
3-3 hom. 7. 2-5 ham, (3-4 3am). 5 . 2-7 hem, 
(3 Oriu. hemm, 6-7 ’hem), c. 3-4 huem. f. 
3-7 am, 3-3 -em, 7- em, ’em (um). ; 

. a. 0825 Vesp. Psalter cvifi]. 5 Sawul heara in him 
asprong. <1900 O. E. Chrott. an. 866 Hie him frip namon 
[Laud ATS. hi heom \vi 5 fri 5 jtenamon]. c 1000 Psalms 
(Cott.) J. 57 (Gr.) pmt hio cerrende Criste herdon and hioin 
lif mid pe Jangsum begeton. c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. xxii. 
29 Da andswarode se h relend hym [Lind is/, him, Pushw. 
to heom, Hatt. heom]. c 1000 Nicodemus xii, Da com 
he to hym pmr pser heora &esomnunga hrefdon and cwzep 
to hym. Hu come je hyder? a 1050 O. E. Chroit. (MS. C.) 
an. 1016 Hi gislas him betwynan sealdon [ Laud MS. (1123) 
heom betweonan]. Ibid. an. 1020 Mane2,a bisceopas mid 
heom. a 1250 Owl fy Night. 1517 Mid heom hu holdest, 
and heom biwerest. 1258 Proclam. Hen. Ill , Alle oper be 
moare drel of heom. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. lYace (Rolls) 
1470 Coryneus-.meintened hym [v.r. pam] in pes & were, 
c 3340 Cursor M. 2734 (Trin.) Abraham led him [v.rr. J>am, 
bairn, ham] inw'ey. Ibid. 16810 (Laud) They comyn as he 
hym [v.rr. bam, patm, hem] bad. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4995 
pus barouns by-gunne hym panne to dome. 

/?. 0 3X75 Lamb. Horn. 77 pet hwile ne studed hom 
nawiht. 0x205 Lay. 21 17/ Nu fusen we hom to [C3275 to 
heom]. £-1440 in Househ . Ord. (1790) 425 Take raw ^olkes 
of eyren and bete hom wel. ? 0x475 Hunt. Hare 82 Sum 
of hom had no taylys. 

Y- 01175 Lamb . Hottt. 44 Ic ham 3eue reste. c 1275 
Lay. 1989 Neb him he 5am [0x205 heom] lende. c 1315 
Shortiuam 135 Manye of ham. c 3380 Sir Ferumb. 2650 
Somme of 3am. 0x425 Seven Sag. (P.) 3x0 Saye that I 
ham gretyng sende. 

8. a 1x3s O. E. Citron, an. 1x23 pa hed se cyng heom pzet 
hi scoldon cesen hem terce biscop, c xzoo Ormin 150 Itt 
turrnepb hemm till sinne. 03386 Chaucer Prol. 379 A 
Cook they hadde with hem. c 1400 Apol. Loll, n If 
money or sum ober ping be }euen to hem. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. May 27 Tho to the greene Wood .they speeden 
hem all. 3598 B. Jonson Ev. Man. in PI urn. Prol., 
Except we make 'hem such. x6x6-6x Holyday Persius 
323 To stuff Thy swelling cheeks, to break ’hem with a 
puff. 1661 Marvell Corr. xxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 70 The 
mayor and alderman or any six of hem. 

e. c 1300 Prov. H ending xxxv. in Salomon 4- S., etc. (1848) 
279 Of bi soule huem ys ebe. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 
106 Me knelede huem by-fore, a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
237 The devel huem afretye ! a 1400 Gcsle K. Horn 54 in 
Ritson Metr. Pom. (Matz.), Huem wes ful wo. 

f. c 32 oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 57 Er panne he hem forlete, 
and shewe em his prest. c 1275 Lay. 31549 [pe] king am 
[c 1205 heom] axede read, c 3340 Cursor M. 5758 (Fairf.), 
■I am pine ekkes god. .For I am [v.rr. bam, paim, hem] led. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3065^ pan pus dobbepers of fraunce 
torndem to bat ferde. Ibid . 3098 per na ascapedem non. 
c 1430 Two Cookcry-bks. 20 Take Rys, and wasshem clene. 
1605 Chapman All Fooles Plays 3873 I. 136 Goe Dame, 
conduct-am in. 1685 in Bagford Ball. (1878) App., They 
having Money, she’d ease ’um. 1692 Washington Milton 1 s 
Def. Pop. M’s. Wks. 1738 I. 485 You have deserved well of 

• ’era. J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 67 Q. Have all 

Languages the Articles? A. No: For the Latin is with- 
out ’em. 1832 Tennyson Heath of Old Year u, The New- 
year will take ’em away. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. 22 
* Da seem to em, that we be under em.’ 

B. Signification. 

1 . Dative. (To) them. (Lat. iis, Ger. i/men.) 

a 855 O. E. C/irou. an. 755 pa cuiedon hie part him [Laud 
MS. heomj namig mass leofra nxere bonne hiera hlaford. 
a **54 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1140 ZEfre b e mare he iaf 
heom, pe wjerse hi wieron him. a xzoo Moral Ode 388 Wei 
hem is. c 1340 Cursor M. 26 (Fairf.) pe binges pat ham likes 
best. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 235 Hem semede bat 
be legges were to feble. c 1420 Chroit. Piled. 359 Forjeeve 
hem pat gret mysdede. Ibid. 905 Heforjaffhithom. 1460 
Capgrave Chroit. 122 He acorded with them to pay hem 
3erely x thousand pound. 1599 [see ’em], 

b. Governed by prep.- Them. (With many 
prepositions the dative is original, but in others it 
answers to an OE. accusative, as in 2, with, which 
it is now classed as a simple objective.) 

£900 Juliana 81 in Exeter Bk., Ic are ait him aefre finde. 
a X175 Cott. Hom. 2x9 pa be-com godes grama ofer ham 
alle. £i2oo Trin. Coll. Hom. 121 Mildheorte is ure louerd 
. . to3enes heom. £1300 Harrow. Hell 132 Moni of hem. 
£ 1340 Cursor M. 8ii8(Trin.) He helde hem to hem for to kis. 
14x7 E. E. Wills (1882) 27 Atte be value of xx. li. amonge 
hame. 3426 Audglay Poems \ Fore hom that here serven 
-the fynd. 1485 Caxton Paris <$• V. is For eyther of" hem 
mayntened. x66i tsee A. i]. 3672-1750 [see ’em]. 

2 . Accusative. Them. (L. eo$,eas,ea, Ger. sic.) 

f 975 Pushw. Gosp. Matt. ii. 8 Sendende heom [Ags. G. 

hi, Hatt. hye] to bethlem. Ibid. xx. 32 And cliopade heom 
[Liudisf. cei^de hia; Ags. G. clypode hi?; ; Half, clypede 
hyo]. a 1x31 0 . E. C/tron. an. 1124 And brohton hem to pone 
kmge. £ 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 37 Hit is riht pet me bemspille. 
a X225 Auer. P. 8 Eueriche mon ham mot nede holden. 
£1340 Cursor M. 3968 (Fairf.) He dalt ham [v.rr. barn, 
paim, hem] in twyn. £ 1394 PI- Crede 96 Let hem 
forp pasen. £1430 Two Ccokcrydks. 1. 37 Take Perys, 
.& sepe ham, & Pike ham & stampe ham, & draw hem porw 
a straynoure. 1477 Paston Lett. No. 807 III. 2x1 Ye chal 
not leke wel be them whan ye see hem. 1605 Marstox, 
etc. Easiiv. Ho m. ii, They goe forth on holydayes and 
gather ’hem by the Sea-shore. 3702-1868 (see 'em], 

. 3 . Reflexive and Reciprocal Prott . {dal. and acc.) 
Themselves, to themselves ; (to) each other. 

£1000 Acs. Gosp. Mark i. 27 Hi betwux him ewredon [C950 
Liudisf bituih him. £xx6o Hatton hyo be-tweoxe heom 
cwaiften). an 75 Cott. Hom. 225 pa cweSen hi betwxe ham 
pat hi woldan. cxzooOrmin 13736 [>e;3 bape hemm hidden. 
C1380 Wyclif Set. ll'ks. III. 221 Me ft pat ben ypocritis 
hyen hom in holynes. £1430 Freemasonry 7 A Cow use l 
togeder they cowthe hem take, c 1450 Merlin T49 Yef thei 
sholde hem arine. 1579 [see A. J). 


Hence, f Hems (he. them's', so MDti. hems = 
hare, haef) = their, their own. Ohs. rare. . 

£14x0. Love Bonavent. Mirr . Iviii. If. 113 (Gibbs MS.) To 
utte awey fro here hertes alle xnanere..of mysbeleue to 
ope hems [v. rr. thayre, theyrs] and oure grete profyte. 
Hem, v J Also 5 hemne, 5-7 herame, hemm, 
7 hemb. [f. Heji sbd Not known before 15th c. 
Sense 3 is usually taken to be the same word, though 
this is not certain. Quot. 1583 approaches the 
sense of Ger. hem men.’] 

1 . irons. To edge or border (a garment or cloth) ; 
to decorate with a border, fringe, or the like. 

£1440 Promp . Parv. 235/2 Heramyn garmentys, limbo , 
fhnbrio. 14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 599/25 Orare , to hemny. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. Dja, Here folowis an odir cros 
heiny t or borderit. £1540 Pilgr. T. 175 in Thynitc's A tiimadv. 
(1865) App. i. 82 With a blak fryng hemyd al about. 1548 
Udall Erasm . Par. Luke vi. (R.), Walkyng vp and downe 
in hys habite garded or hemmed with hys brode phylac- 
teries. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. iii. 26 All the skirt about 
Was hemd with golden fringe. 1666 J. Davies Hist. 
Caribby Isles 114 The ends of the sleeves, .and the bottom 
of it are hemm’d in with a very thin black skin. 

2 . To turn in and sew down the edge of (a piece 
of stuff), intr. To do the particular kind of sew- 
ing which is used in this operation. 

1530 Palsgr. 583/r , I hemme a shyrte or a smocke . . Hemme 
my kercher, I ptaye you. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 15 * 2 
She is . . hemming a towel. 1775 — in Bosivcll 14 Apr., A 
man would not submit to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, 
or his wife’s maid, a 1845 Hood Pm not a single Man iv. 
One used to stitch a collar then. Another hemmed a frill. 
1875 Plain Needle'iuork 13 These pieces should be hemmed 
on each side, thus making twelve yards of hemming, 
intr. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barsct I. xxiii. 194 [She] sat 
..hemming diligently at certain articles of clothing. 
fig- 3663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 202 The contexture 
of this Discourse will.. be the less subject to ravel out, if 
I hem it with the Speech of our learned. - Annotator. 

3 . To confine or bound by an environment of any 
kind ; to enclose, shut in, limit, restrain, imprison. 
Now rarely without advb. extension, most usually 
in, also about, round , tip ; hem out , to shut out. 

1538. Lf.land I tin. III. 23 A Creeke of Salt Water., 
hemmith in a peace of Mr. Reskymer’s Parke. 3580 Sidney 
Ps\ v. v, Thy work it xs such men safe in to hemm With 
kindest care. 1583 Stanyhurst AZncis, etc. (Arb.) 135 
The northern frostye gale hemd the riuer. X594 Marlowe 
& Nashc Dido 11. i, His band. of Myrmidons . .’which 
, hemm’d me about. 1640 G. Sandvs Christ's Pass. in. 
259 Late hemb’d with Auditors whose store Incumbred the 
too-narrow Shore. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 979 Th* Angelic 
Squadron.. began to hemm him round With ported Spears. 
3697 Dryden sEneid iv. 55 On ev’ryside .. hemm’d with 
warlike Foes. 1788 Cowper Corr. (1824) II. 150 You will 
find it pleasant . . at least not to be hemmed around by 
business.^ 1840 Dickens Barn. Pudge lxii, The angle of 
the wall into which I had hemmed him back. 1876 "R. F. 
Burton Gorilla L. L 166 The tall black trees which hem 
in the village, 1878 Bosw, Smith Carthage 133 The Cartha- 
ginians were, .hemmed up in the north-western corner of the 
island. 

Hem, vf [f. Hem int.] 

1 . intr. To utter the sound described under Hem 
int . ; to give a short sharp cough as a signal, etc. ; 
to clear the throat; to stammer or hesitate in 
speech; to express disapproval of a speaker by 
faclitious coughing. 

• 1470-85 [see Hemming vbl. sb? J. 1530 Palsgr. 583/1, 
I hemme, I coughe,/£ tousse. Whan you here me hemme, 
than come. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 62 Hackyng and 
hemmyng as though our wittes and our senses were a woll 
gatheryng. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 5 She speaks much 
of her father . . and hems and beats her heart. _ a 16x2 
Harington Epigr. H. xxv. (R.), His tongue so vainly did 
and idly chatter, The people nought but hem, and cough, 
and spatter. 1679 Trials Green, etc. Murder Sir £. Godfrey 
19 Some body hein’d, and that was the Sign. • xyxo Addison 
Taller No. 155 f 2, I heard some body at a Distance hem- 
ming after me. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. 103, 

I arose ; the man hemming u£ for a speech, rising, and 
beginning to set hts splay feet, .in an approaching posture. 
1848 C. Bronte -J. Eyre ; xx, Jane, if any one is about, 
come to the foot of the stairs and hem. 

b. In combination, as hem and hatvk , hem and 
haw , hem and ha. Cf. hum and haw, Hum. v. 

1580 Babington Exp. Lord’s Prayer (1596) 61 Wee gape 
and we yawne, we hem and we hawke. 1604 [see Ha u.J. 
1786 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 16 Oct, I hemmed and hawed 
— but the Queen stopped reading. X833 Marryat P. 
Simple lxi, You would have done better, to have hemmed 
1 or hawed, so as to let your officers know that you were 
I present. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 285 The old 
! 'Colonel., hems and hahs, and repeats himself a good deal, 
j f 2 . traits. To utter or read out or overw ith fre- 
quent hems or coughs. Mem in : to throw in or 
interject with- a hem. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet . 1x7 b, Some coughes at euery 
woorde. Some hemmes it out. 1567 R. Edwards Dautoit 4- 
Pythias in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 69 Then follow me, and hem 
in a word now and then, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xv. 
128 Their Matines were hem’d over only with three Lessons. 
3 . To remove, clear away with a hem or cough. 
Also fig. 

x6oo Shaks. A: V. L. 1. hi. 19 Res. These burs are in my 
heart. Cel. Hem them away. x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray 
Fans. 1 1 1 . 20 r Emma . . tried in vain to hem away a rising sigb. 
Hence He'mming ppL a. 

1606 Choice, Chance , etc. in Brit.BibL (1812) II. 559 note , 
Made him with a hemming sigh, ilfauouredly sing the ballad. 

Hem, obs. by- form of Home; var. Him pron. 


Hem, Sc. var. Hame 2 , 

x8o8-x8 Jamieson, Hem , a horse-collar. 1847^8 H. Miller 
First Impr. v. 73 Not a piece of hem-mounting or trace- 
chain, not a cart -axle or wheebrim, was secure. 

Hema>, Hemato-, variant spelling of H/EMA-, 
HjEMato-, q.v. : common in U.S., less frequent in 
Great Britain, exc. in the commercial spelling of 
Hematite (see Hematite). 

, Hemantick, -ik, obs. forms of Heem antic. 

• Hematist, obs. var. of Amethyst. 

3638 SirT. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 108 Calcedons, Hema- 
tists, Pearl. 

Hemble : see Hemel. 

+ Heme, sb. Obs . rare. [perh. a deriv. of OK. 
ham Home ; cf. next.] ? A man ; ?a householder. 
. a 1250 Owl %$» Night, ms For children gromes heme and 
hineHiJ>encheballe of J?irepine. a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
156 An heme in an herygoud with honginde sleven. 

+ Heme, a. Obs. rare. [? f. ham Home.] ? Fit- 
ting, suitable, agreeable. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 32 In rude were roo with 
hem roune, That he mihte henten ase him were heme. 

So He'mely adv ? fittingly, fitly. 

13^. Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1852 While he hit hade hemely 
halched aboute. 

Hemel, hemm el (he-m’l). north, dial. Also 
8-9 hemble. [Etymol. uncertain : possibly a dim. 
formation from root of Ham sb/ (Cf. also Helm 
sbA 7.)] A cow-shed; a close for cattle, partly 
covered. 

1717 in N. Riding Rec.Vl^. 284 A messuage or dwelling 
house with a stable, a barn, a hemble or cowhouse, on the 
backside of the said messuage. 1806 R. Kerr Agric. Surt'. 
Berwick 503 (Jam.) Sheds are named hemmek. 1825 
Brockett, H emmet , a shed or covering for cattle. 1850 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XL 1. 30 Cattle hemels . . are highly 
favourable to health. 

Hemelytrum : see Hemielytrujl 
t Hemes, Hymen, -yn, pron. Obs. esc. dial. 
[A form of the 3rd person pronoun dative-accusa- 
tive plural, found in s.w. before 1400 (many in- 
stances in Sir Mentmbras). It appears to have 
been formed from the dat.-aed. pi. Hem, hym 
(perh. for its clearer differentiation from 3 sing, 
mnsc. him, hym), by addition of the southern pi. 
ending •eit {-yn) ; cf. the double plurals children , 
brethr-en, ky-cn , kyne, also of southern origin; 
and the analogous mod. Ger. dat. pi. thtt-en , from 
MHG. tit, OHG. im, in, differentiated from the 
acc. sing, ikti by the same suffix. Already in 14th 
c. the metre shows that it was often reduced in 
pronunciation and combination to 'mat, ’ myn , 
which, with the spelling min , mim , is still charac- 
teristic of Devonshire dialect.] — Them. 

1 . Dative. To them. 


£1380 Sir Ferumb. 3395 Ryche garnymtntz forp sche 
drow, & by-tok hymen [= ’men] for to were. Ibid. 1963 So 
pow schalt hemen alle schewe, pat pay buji al mys-went. 

b. after preposition. Them. 

. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1567 A cryede to hymen wel an he3, & 
pus he hymen grette. Ibid. 1672 Euerech of hymen pan 
tok an hed. Ibid. 1749 With hymen schalt Pou al [>yng 
fynde pat pov hast to ous y-said. x866 ‘ N. Hogg ' Poems 
S er. ir. 6 An zlayp’d way bothe aw-min under tha dose. 

2 . Accusative. Them. 

£1380 Sir Ferumb. 3542 To holde hymen [=’men] po 
with-inne. Ibid. 4239 pan elepede he hemen pat were most 
worthyest. Ibid. 4261 YJcfte hymen murye, & in god aray. 
1746 Exmoor Scolding 270 (E. D. S.) If e’er tha comst to 
Hewn only to zey men._ Ibid. 410 Twonty Nobles a Year 
and a Puss to put min in. 1866 *N. Hogg ’ Poems Se r. 11. 
3 Ma spurrit .. Zeth ‘Doant put min inta rime.’ Ibid. 6 
Hur’d car’d min upstairs. 

3 . refl. Themselves, to themselves. 

£3380 Sir Ferumb. 2476 pe amerel & is host .. armede 
hymen ecchon. Ibid. 3022 Ac hymen duste doun on pe fan, 
II Hemera. Obs. PI. -© ; in 6 erron. hromerae, 
7 heemere. =Ephemeka i (q.v.). 

£ 3590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. 124 The flies haemerae. .take 
life with the sun and die with the dew. 1614 Scan. V citus 
(1876) 21 As the flies Hxemere we do see To leaue their 
breath their life being scarce begunne. 

Hemeragie; obs. form of H^emorrhagy*. 

’ || Hem©ralopia (he^eral^'pia). /VM. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. type *T]jicpa\ojTcia, f. jJ pepaXwf', f. r)B ( P' a 
day + a\a-6s blind + unp eye : cf. Nyctalopia. (In 
mod.F. hltnZralopie.) The Gr. jJ/iqxxAo appears 
in Galen as the contrary of wmaKcn^, i.e. b rijs 
wktos dA aos that is blind by night.] 
‘Day-blindness*; a visual defect in which the 
eyes see indistinctly, or not at all, by daylight, but 
tolerably well by night or artificial light* (But 
used by many in the sense of ‘ night- blindness , 
Nyctalopia.) . 

1 Day-blindness ’ is the etymological meaning of 
and the sense in which ^ca'Aw^, as the contr- 
i-vKTa^uip, was used by Galen. But, as N yctalofia » . 

an early date, taken by some in the oppj^ue sen ,, 
also reierscd the etymological sense .o f . ? 

used it as = ‘ night-blindness’, • day-sighl ,ns »r the ’ nor« 
were kemeropia. ‘With the exception of ,^P^ ihc 
Henry Power, all or most modern authors .. ha»et^th 
term m the sense of ntghUlmdttess. The *oya! College 
of Physicians of London have reverted to the true 
of the word in their - Nomenclature of Dtseases ISjd. 
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Soc. Lex.), But the Medical Dictionary of F. P. Foster, 
New York, 1891, continues the non- etymological sense of 
4 day-vision, ni^ht-blindness The word was rightly used 
by Par <5 in 16th c.: GEitvres xv. 3 [Littrej Le contraire 
est quand on voit mieux de nuit que de jour, et se peut dire 
hemeralopia en grec, oeit de chat en franfois. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), /Jeruera Jaffa, a Faculty when 
one sees clearer in the Night than in the Day. _ 38x4 R. W. 
Bampfield in Med. Chimrg, Trans. V, 32 {title) A Prac- 
tical Essay on Hemeralopia, or Night Blindness, commonly 
called Nyctalopia. 1822-34 Good 's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111 . 
144 The confusion which has^ taken place among earlier 
writers in distinguishing the disease by two directly oppo- 
site terms, nyctalopia and hemeralopia. Ibid. 145 It 
[hemeralopia] is the luscilas of Beer; the day-blindness 
of various other writers. 1858 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. 
II. 896 One terming night-blindness nyctalopia, and another 
hemeralopia, while day-blindness has been equally desig- 
nated by both terms. 1878 Xx.Zicmsscn's Cycl. Med. XVII. 
cos Hemeralopia and scurvy have been very’ frequently 
found existing in the same person. 

Hence Hemeralopic a. y affected with or subject 
to hemeralopia. 

1878 tr. ZicmsserCs Cycl. Med. XVII. 205 Usually the 
scurvy is developed first, the patients subsequently becoming 
hemeralopia 1880 Libr. Univ. K/ixivl. (N. Y.) X. j/57 
[He] was the first of the family known to be hemeralopic; 
his children, .were all affected with night-blindness. • 

Heinerine (he’merain), a. Alcd. [ad. Gr. 
7 )Htpii' os, f. Tjpepa day.] Of or belonging to a 
day; daily ; applied to a fever = quotidian. 

1854 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Hemerohaptist ;he:mer^bce*ptist). Eccl. [ad. 
eccl.L.//F;;^r<?^//?V/rr,pl.-a», a.Gr.^McpoBaTrrtcrrai 
(Eusebius^ f. -fjpfpa day + pannar-qs Baptist.] 

A Jewish sect which practised daily baptism as a 
spiritual means of cleansing from sin ; also an early 
obscure Christian sect who followed the same 
practice. Also altiib. 

3577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1585! 556 The Hemero- 
baptists were I ewes in all points. 1580FULKE Rctent. y etc. 
314 A great number of the old heresies, in which the papists 
consent with the ancient hereticks ; the Valentinians, in their 
cross;, .the hemerobaptists, in their holy water. 3600 O. E. 
Re fly to Libel 11. iii. 46 The Hemero baptistes for these 
continual washings . . are by Epiphanius numbred in the 
catalogue of Jewish heretickes. *737-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. x8gs Bible Soc. Rec. (N. Y.) Nov. 167/1 The interesting 
little community of the Sabeans, the descendants of the 
Hemero-baptists of the first centuries. 1807 Expositor Aug. 
145 The spread of Hemerobaptist principles had developed 
widely after the destruction of the temple and the Jewish 
polity. 

So Hemeroba-ptism, f Hemero’baptiza'tioii, 
the practice of daily baptism. 

1653 R. Bailie Disswas. Find. (1655) 81 This, .was enough 
for any Hemerobaptization, and more. 1897 Expositor Eng. 
147 There appear to be no dear intimations of Hemero- 
baptism in the Ignatian epistles. 

HemeroMan (hemercu-bian), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Hemcrobi-us, a genus of nenropterons in- 
sects, a. Gr. -rjUfpuBios, !. i)p<f>a day + -/Jior living.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to the genus Hcmcrobius or 
the family Hemcrobiidse of neuropterous insects. 
B. sb. An insect of this genus or family ; a day-fly. 
1842 Brande Diet. Sci., etc., Heiucrobians. 

II Hemero ca’llis. [Gr. rj^potc a\\h a kind 
of lily that blooms but for a day, f. ijpipa day + 
tfdAAos beauty.] The Day Lily, a genus of Lilia- 
ceous plants chiefly natives of temperate Asia and 
Eastern Europe. 

a 1636 Bp. Hall JVks. (1837-9) VIII. 183 (D.) The hemero* 
callis is the least esteemed, because one day ends its beauty. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (3729)205 May. .Flowers in Prime 
..yellow HemerocalJis, striped Jacinth, early Bulbous Iris. 

tHemerology (hemer^lodzi). Obs. rare- 0 . 
[ad. L. hemerologiuviy a. Gr. f)pfpo\6yiov, f. ijpipa. 
day + A oyos account.] (See qnots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Htmcrologc {hcvicrologinni), a 
Kalendar or Register declaring what is done every day, 
a Day-book. 1658 Phillips, Hevicrology, a Calender, or 
Book wherein are registered the passages of every day. 
Hem-fell, v. -Fells/. 6 . 

%88o Plain Hints 20 Twohems crossing each other t which 
is the case if gathers are hemmed in and hem-felled), must 
result in a twisted appearance of the belt. 

Hemi- the'mi-, hfmi-), prefix, [a. Gr. tjpt-, 
combining element, from earlier *<rapi- = L. semi-, 
Skr. sami -, OTent. *sami-, OE. sam-, all meaning 
‘ half- ’. Several Gr. words containing this element 
were in use as technical terms in later I,., e.g. 
henticyclinm, hemtna, hemisphmrium, hemistich- 
ittrn. In the modem langs. they are very numer- 
ous, not only in terms adopted or adapted from 
Gr. (directly or through L.), but in new formations, 
scientific or technical, from Greek, or on Greek 
analogies. Words formed from Latin have the 
corresponding prefix Semi- ; but there are instances 
of hybridism in the use of both prefixes.] 

Half- ; one half, the half, pertaining to or affect- 
ing one half ; esp. in Anat., Biol., and Path. Per- 
taining to one of the two halves (right and left) of 
the body, or of any of its symmetrical organs. 

t>. In Crystallography, denoting that a crystal 
has only half tile number of faces which belong to 
the corresponding holohedral or perfect form ; 


hemisymmetrical ; as hemi forms, liemi-icositetra- 
hedron, -octahedron (hence -octahedral adj.), -seale- 
nohedron, -trisoctahedron, Hemi hkdhon, etc. (Sec 
also Hemidosie, -prism, -pyramid.) 

c. In Chemistry, formerly applied to binary 
compounds in which the combining proportion of 
the electro-negative or chlorous radical, was sup- 
posed to be one half that of the electro-positive or 
basylous radical, as in ‘ hemichloride of copper’, 
CuoCl (now Cu"Cl or Cn.CL, cuprous chloride), 

‘ liemioxide of copper’, Cu ,0 (now Cu.O, cuprous 
oxide). These were called htmi-compounds. So 
hemi-hydratc , a compound of one molecule of 
hydroxyl (HO) with two molecules of an element 
or radical. Now frequently used to form the name 
of a derivative body, in which some constituent is 
present in half the proportion, or in a smaller pro- 
portion, than in other members of the gronp, as in 
htmibromhydrin, 2C 3 H s O s + HBr— . jH 2 0 (com- 
pared with monobromhy drin, C 3 II 8 0 3 + HBr 
— HjO), or which forms one of the two substances 
into which a body may be split up, as in hemi- 
albumin, hetnicoUin. 

The following are compounds of hemi- in less 
general use ; words of greater importance follow 
in their alphabetic places. 

II Hemiahlo'psia Path, [see Ablepsy] = Hemi- 
anopsia. Hcmialhn'min Chem., a substance 
thought to be one of the two original constituents 
of ordinary albumin ; it is converted on diges- 
tion into Hcmia'lbnmoso, which is probably ah 
antecedent of hemipeptone. || Hcmia lgia Path., 
unilateral pain. Ecmia'mb, -iambus Pros., an 
iambic dimeter catalectic. || Hemlantestbe-sia 
Path. [Anesthesia], loss of sensation in one side 
of the body; hence Hemlaumsthe'sic a, 
analgemia Path. [Analgesia], insensibility to 
pain on one side of the body ( Quain's Diet. Med., 
18S3). Hcmiana-tropons a. Bot. [Anatropous], 
half-anatropous; = Hemitropous. Hemiata-xy 
Path. [Ataxy 2], ataxy of a limb on one side 
of the body. Hernia-trophy Path. [Atrophy], 
atrophy of one side of the body or an organ. 
Hcmlca-tolepsy Path., catalepsy affecting one side 
of the body. Hemicemtral a. Anal., of or per- 
taining to the hemicentrum, one of the pair of 
lateral elements which compose the centrum of a 
vertebra. HemicephaJIc a. Anat., of or pertain- 
ing to the hemieephalum or sinciput iMayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hemice-rebral a. Anat., of or per- 
taining to a hemicerebrum, i.e. either of the two 
Cerebral hemispheres. Hemicho-rdate a. Biol., 
partly or imperfectly chordate, as the anomalous 
genus Balanoglossus ; sb., a hemichordate animal. 
|| Hemicbore a Path., chorea affecting one side of 
the body. HemicoUin Chem. [Collin], a pep- 
tone-like body formed along with semiglutin, when 
a solution of gelatin is boiled for a long time. 
Hemicry-staUine a., half or incompletely cry- 
stalline. He ' niidu xnise' mi qua ver Mus., a note 
of half the length of a demisemiqnaver, also the 
symbol for this note, resembling a quaver, but with 
four hooks. Hemidiape'nte Anc. Mus. [Dia- 
pente], a diminished or imperfect fifth. Hemi- 
di-tone Anc. Mus. [Ditone], a minor third. 
He'midracbm (he-midrrem) [i)pi [Spax/rcv], an an- 
cient Greek coin, a half-drachma. Hemi-elli-ptic, 
-ical adjs., half-elliptic ; ‘applied to the recess of 
the vestibule of the external ear’. Hemi-ence- 
pba'lic a. Anal., of or pertaining to a hemien- 
cephalon, or lateral half of the Encephalon or 
brain. Hemi-e-pilepsy Path., an epilepsy pro- 
ducing convulsions on one side of the body only. 
Hemlfa'cial a. Anal., of or pertaining to one 
side of the face. Hemi-gamous a. Bot. [7:1/10? 
marriage], said of grasses, having one of the two 
florets of a spicule n enter, and the other unisexual. 
Hemigeo-meter Entom., a caterpillar of the Ncc- 
luidce, which in its mode of progression resembles 
the true geometer caterpillars. Hemiglypb 
(he'miglif) Arch., the half-glyph or -groove at the 
edge of the triglyph in the Doric entablature. 
Hemi-guatbous a. Orniih . [71'ddos jaw], having 
one mandible much shorter than the other, as in 
the genus Memignathus of snn-birds. Hemibolo- 
be-dral a. Cryst., having half the number of 
planes in all the octants; sometimes said of the 
parallel hemihedral forms of the isometric system, 
Hemibydrate Chem. : see c above. Hemimel- 
li*tic -Chem., a crystalline tri-basic acid C 0 H c O 6 : 
see c above, and Mellitic. Hemili-gulate a. 
Bot., half-lignlate : said of the irregular corolla 
of a composite flower, when it has only one lip of 


the limb. Hemio-bole, -ohoTion Ntimism. [i^picu- 
/ 3 oAioe], an ancient Greek coin, half an obol. 
Hemioctabe-dron Cryst., a tetiahedron consi- 
dered as to its relation to the octahedron : see 
b above ; hence Hemloctabe-dral a. Hemiolo-- 
gamons Bot.: seequot. He’mione Zool. [ad.L. 
hemiomts, Gr. r/pi'ovos, f. Sr-or ass], the dziggetai. 
Hemio*rtbotype a. Cryst. [Orthotype] = mono- 
clinic. Hemipa'lmate a. Biol. [Palmate], 
half- or partially webbed, semipalmate (Wayne, 
1854). || Hemiparaple-gia Path. [rrapairArjyi’a 
stroke on one side], paralysis of one lower limb. 

II Hemipa-resis Path, [yapeais slackening], paresis 
or impairment of muscular strength affecting one 
side of the body; hence Hemipare-tic a. Hemi- 
pe-ptone Chem., a variety of peptone derived from 
hemialbumose by a continuance of the digestive 
process ; see Hemialbumtn. Hemipetalons a. 
Bot., applied to a state intermediate between 
monopetalous and polypetalous, in which the 
petals have partly coalesced. Hemriphrase Mus., 
a half-phrase, usually occupying only one measure. 
Hemipi-nio a. Chem., in h. acid, a dibasic cry- 
stalline acid, C 10 H I0 O c , formed by the decomposi- 
tion of Opianic acid, 2C I0 H 10 O D . Hemipi-nnate 
a. Bot., half or partly pinnate. He-miplane 
Ceom., half a plane. Hemipro tein Chem. : see 
quot. 1S78 under Hemialbujnin. Hemirha'm- 
phine a. Ichth., (a fish) having the upper jaw 
very short in comparison with the lower, as in the 
genus Hcmirhamphus, or half-bills. Hemise-ptal 
a. Anat., of or pertaining to a hemiseptmn, or 
lateral half of a septum or partition, as those in the 
heart and brain. Heinisoino Biol, [ouipia body], 
one half of the body of an animal. He-mlspasm 
Path., a spasm affecting one side only of the body. 
Hemi-triohous a. Bot. [rpix- hair], half clothed 
with hairs ( Trcas . Bot. 1866). Hemltri-glypb 
Arch., a half triglyph (Gwilt Arch.). Hemitype, 
a half-type, that which is hemitypic. Hemitypic 
a. Zool., partially typical of a given group, of an 
intermediate type. . 

1876 tr. /’. Schiltzeiibcrrer's Ferment. 145 The hemipro* 
teidin or ‘‘hemialbumin formed by the action of boiling 
dilute sulphuric acid on albumin. 187B KrNGZETT At: ire 
Chem. 365 When albumin is boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid for a few hours it gives two kinds of syntonin, rare of 
which he names hemiprotein .. the other he terms hernial- 
bumin. 1883 Foster Fltys. App. (ed. 4) 719 The *hemt- 
albumose.. was., isolated by Meissner; it is apparently the 
body called by him A.peprone. 1844 Heck & Felton tr. 
Munk's Metres 27a Many Anacreonlic poems which are 
written in “hemiambs. 1878 A. HAMtLTON Nerv. Ba- 
zoo *Hemianmstbesia is quire marked, 1880 Bastian 
Brain xxv. 547 In many cases of Hemi-anresthesia, the 
viscera remain at least as tender as ever under firm 
pressure. 1857 Henerey Bot. 1. fi. 130 Another condition 
rs . . the amfihitropous or hetcroiropous, or *kevtianalro • 
pons, intermediate between orthotropous and anatropous. 
1866 Trcas. Bot . 579/2 H emutuatropous, an ovule which is 
anatropal, with half the raphe free. 1886 W. R. Gowers 
Man. Vis. Nerv. Syst. 1 . 299 “Hemiatrophy oftheTongue. 
1885 Athentcum 28 Nov. 704/2 A species of Balanoglossus 
obtained., at Herm, Channel Islands, being the .fits! 
recorded instance of the occurrence of this “hemichordate 
in any part of the British seas. 1881 Pbitchard tr. Frier's 
Fnntls. Photogr. 44 Semi-glutin, by standing, reduces 
silver nitrate without precipitating it, while “hemi-colline 
causes a flaky precipitate of the same. 1863 Waits Did. 
Chem. I. 669 * H embCompowids are often called di-com- 
pounds. 1894 Athenaeum 19 Sept. 391/1 He. -describes the 
principal igneous rocks in groups under the three heads, 
HolocrystaUine, “Hemicrystalline, and Highly Glassy 
Rocks. 1853 Shelton Rector St. Bardolph's ii. 22 Many 
a “hemi-demi-semi-quaver. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., 
* Hemidiapente , an imperfect fifth. 1774 Burney Hist. 
Mus. I. 3o(Jod.) The chromatick proceeded by two succes- 
sive semitones and a “hemiditone, or minor third. 1841 
H. H. Wilson Ariana Antigua 268 “Hemidrachm. Head 
ofking, with fillet, to the right. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
II. 530 The hemispherical and “hetni-elHptical depres- 
sions are separated by a ridge or pyramidal eminence. 
1S37 Penny Cycl. VIII. 200/1 Let us suppose two diagonal 
lines to be drawn through opposite angles, and crossing 
each other on the faces of the Cube. It may be observed. - 
that the solid angles at the extremities of all these diagonals 
are truncated to produce the octahedron ; but it sometimes 
happens that the solid angles at the extremities of only 
one of those diagonals on one plane, and a transverse 
diagonal on a parallel plane, are truncated, producing a four 
instead of an eight-sided secondary figure; these arc termed 
*hemi forms, from their presenting only half the number of 
planes which might be expected from the symmetry of the 
primary crystal. 1842 Brande Did. Sci., etc., ’l/crni- 
gamous. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) If. xxtt. 286 
Other “hemigeometers. .have only six prolegs. 289s Story* 
Maskelyne Crystallogr. f 180 The “hemi-tcositctrahedron, 
or tetrahedrid pyramidion. .called also the trigonal dodeca- 
hedron, or twelve-icoscelohedron. 1873 Fcnvnes' Client^ (ed- 
it) 833 Mellophanic acid undergoes similar transformations, 
resulting in the formation of “Hemimellitic and Phthanc 

acids, 1877 Watts Ibid. (ed. 12) II. 554 Hemimellitic acid 
.. crystallises in colourless needles somewhat sparingly 
soluble in water. 1837 Dana Min. i. (1844) 40 The resulting 
form is a tetrahedron or “hemi-octahedron. 1868 iota. 
Introd. (ed. 5) 27 Monoclinic System . . The octahedral 
planes are all bemioctahedral. 1842 Brande Die! , Set., 
etc., * Hemiolpgamous, a term employed in speaking ol 
grasses when in the same spikelet one of two florets is 
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neuter, and the other hermaphrodite, as in several species of 
Panicum. 1883 Foster Phys. App. (ed. 4) 718 In.. normal 
peptic and tryptic digestion .. *hemipeptone [is preceded] 
by a hemi-albumose. 1873 Femmes' Chem. (ed. xi) 739 
*Hemipinic Acid is also produced by oxidation of opianic 
acid and of narcotine. # 1892 G. 15 . Halsted Elcm. Synth. 
Geom. 5 Any straight line in a plane cuts it into two parts 
called *hemiplanes ; 3876 tr. P. Sckutzenberger's Ferment. 
63 *Hemi-protein is aKo soluble in dilute alkalis, and pre- 
cipitated by acids. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr . 
§273 Of the *hemisca!enohedron, instances are met with on 
certain crystals of phenakite, dioptase, and ilmenite. 1871 
Sir T. Watson Lect. Princ. fy Pract. Phys. (ed. 5) I. xxv. 
484 The phenomena of ^hemispasm— of convulsions limited 
to the limbs of one side, a 1883 C. H. Fagce Princ. 

Pract. Med. (1886) I. 534 Hemispasm — the ‘mobile 
counterpart’ of hemiplegia. 

II Hemiano psia. Path. [mod.L., f. Hesii- + 
Gr. av- priv. + tipis sight.] Half-blindness, being a 
loss of perception of one half the field of vision. 

1885 Stirling tr. Landois' Hunt. Phys. II. 786 When it 
is spoken of as paralysis of one-half of the retina, the term 
ltemiofia is applied to it ; when, with reference to the field 
of vision, the term hemianopsia is used. 1891 J. Hutchin 
son in Archives Surg \ II. 303 Persisting vertical hemia- 
nopsia. 1893 Brit. Pled. Jrnl. 18 Nov. 1107/1 There was 
.. complete blindness of one eye and diminished vision, but 
no hemianopsia of the other. 

Hemibranch (he-mibrrcrjk). Zool. [f. Hesii- + 
Gr. Ppayxta gills.] a. An incomplete gill. b. A 
fish of the order Hemibranchii, having the branchial 
apparatus incomplete. Hence HemibrancMate 
(-brje-qki|tft) a., half-giUed; sb., a hemibranch. 

1880 Libr. Uttiv. Kiurwl \ (N. Y.) VII. 431 The hemi- 
branchiates have imperfect gills or branchiae. 1891 
Nature 17 Sept. 483/2 The spiracular gill of Elasmobrancns 
should be described as the hyoid hemibranch, and the oper- 
cular gill of the higher fishes as thefirst branchial hemibranch. 
tHe'micade. Obs. rarc~°. [ad. L. hemica- 
dinm, Gr. hpiKafiiov, f. fcabos cadtts , Cade.] ‘A 
half Hogshead ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
He*micarp. Bot. [f. Hemi- + Gr. nap-nos fruit.] 
A half-fruit ; one of the two carpels which consti- 
tute the fruit of the Umbelliferx. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 3870 Bentley Bot. 312 
Each half-fruit is termed a hemicarp or mericarp. 

Hemi central, -carebral, etc. : see Hemi- 
He'micircle. Obs. or arch. [f. Hemi- + Cir- 
cle sb . ] A half circle, semicircle. 

a 3618 J. Davies Extasie 25 Wks. (Grosart) I. 89 Her 
Browes two hemi-circles did enclose Of Rubies. 1625 N. 
Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. v. (1635) 306 Euery oblique Horizon 
will diuide the Equatour into two equall hemicircles. 1875 
J ; H. Bennet IF inter Medit. 11. xi. (ed. 5) 358 A hemi- 
circle of the majestic granite mountains. 

So Hemici rcular a., semicircular. 

3656 Blount Glossogr H cmicircular, halfe round. 1895 
Lunn How to visit Italy 92 Two grand hemi-circular 
colonnades.^ 

t Hemicrane. Obs. Also 6 -cran, 7 -crain, 
-cranie, -y. [a. obs. F. hemicraint (Cotgr.), ad. 

L. hemicrania, a. Gr. ijpiKpavia, f. fjpi- Hemi- + 
npaviov skull. Hemicranie is an adaptation of the 
L.] -= next. 

So Lloyd Treas. Health (3585) Civ, Hyera bermetls 
purgeth the hemicran. Ibid. D j, Uyle of fystikes healeth 
the hemicrane and watchynges. 1600 Vaughan Direct. 
Health (1633) 87 Here-hence springs the Head-ache.. which 
last we call the Hemicrany or Megrim, possessing but the 
one side of the Head. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 135 Cephal- 
algies, Hemicranies, Phthises. 2657 Physical Diet.. Hemi - 
crania, or hemicrane. a kind of head-ach, when but one side 
of the head is grieved. 

fl Hemicrania (hemikr^-ma). Path. [L. : 
see prec.] 1 . Headache confined to one side of 
the head ; megrim. 

1657 [see prec.]. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim . 4- Min. 351 
The bones help the Hemicrania. a 1801 W. Heberden 
Comm. xvii. (3806) 93 The hemicrania, or pain of one half 
of the head. 3872 Geo. Eliot in J. W. Cross Life III. 
357, I am. .struggling with hemicrania and malaise. 

2 . ‘Also a term used in Teratology to denote 
imperfect development or total defect of one side 
of the brain and its coverings* ( Syd . Soc. Lex.). 

Hemicra'nic, a. [ad. L. hemicranic-us = Gr. 
■f/piKpaviKosi] Pertaining or subject to hemicrania. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Hemicranick. subject to the 
sickness called Megrim or Heraicrain. 3854 in Mayne. 

Hemicycle (he*misoik'l). Also 7 -cicle. [a. 
F. himicycle (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hetni- 
cyclittm , a. Gr. i. 77/n- Hesii + uvicXos 

circle.] A half circle, semicircle ; a semicircular 
structure, as an orchestra or apse-like recess. 

1603 B. Jonson /ling's Coron. Entertain. 'Wks. (Rtldg.) 
531/2 Upon the right hand of her . . in a hemicycle was 
seated Esychia, or Quiet. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 
2) 370 The scaberd of his sword was red., the blade formed 
like a hemi-cicle c 1790 Cowper Notes P. L. 1. 616 Thus 
forming themselves into a hemicycle or half moon figure, 
that all migb^hear him. 1861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathcdr. 
19 tk C. 355 Earlier and larger churches seem to have been 
contented with the single hemicycle. 

Hemi cyclic (hemisrklik), a. Bot. [ad. F. 
himicycliqtte (Littre), ad. Gr. ijptfajKXtKPs, f. 9/u- 
KvKhiov (see prec.).] Applied to flowers which 
have the parts arranged spirally in such a manner 
that the transition from one series to another (e.g. 
from petals to stamens) occurs at the completion' 


of a turn of the spiral ; also to those which have 
some parts arranged spirally ( acyclic ) and others in 
whorls {cyclic). 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sacks' Bot. 533 In heraicyclic 
flowers those members at least which are arranged in whorls 
may possibly be distributed symmetrically. 
Hemicyli*ndrical, a . Having the form of 
half a cylinder, divided in the direction of its axis. 

3854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. i 83 o Libr. Utitv. Nnowl. 
(N. Y.' V. 771 T he articular surface of the condyles is hemi- 
cylindrical. 3883 Buchan & Stewart in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
162/2 By means of a hemicylindrical lens. 

Hemida*ctyl, &. and sb. Zool. [f. Hemi- + 
Gr. Sa/cruAos finger.] 

A. adj. Having an oval disk at the base of the 
toes, as in the sarin an genus Hemidactylus (Web- 
ster 1864). B. sb. A saurian of this genus; a 
gecko. Hence Hemida*ctylons a. = A. (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854L • 

3863 Wood Nat. Hist. III. 72 The Spotted Gecko, or 
Spotted Hemidactyle, a rather pretty species of Gecko. 
Hemidemisemiquaver, etc. : see Hemi-. 
Hemidome (he'midtfum). Crysl. [f. Hemi- 
4 - Dome sb. 5 b.] A pair of parallel and equal 
faces, parallel to the orthodiagonal in the mono- 
clinic (or monosymmetrical) system (in which two 
such pairs constitute a dome). Hence Hemldo- 
ma’tic a ., of or pertaining to a hemidome. 

3868 Dana Min . Introd. (ed. 5) 27 Monoclinic ^ System . . 
The domes parallel to the orthodiagonal are hemidomes, the 
planes in front at top being unlike in inclination those in 
front below, each being a hemidome. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks x. 88 When the light falls obliquely either on the 
basal plane, .or the hemidome of a monoclinic felspar. 

II Hemi-elytrum (hemi|e-litr£m). PI. -a. Zool. 
Also erron. hemelytrum. [mod.L., f. Gr. 17/u- 
UEm- + e\vTpov Elytrum, sheath.] 

The fore wing of an insect, which is coriaceous 
at the base and membranous at the end, as in 
the Hemiptera and Heteroptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) IV. xlvii. 387 Wings 
covered by Hemelytra or Tegmina. 1870 Nicholson Zool. 
210 In some of the Hemiptera . . the apices [of the anterior 
wingsl remain membranous, and to these the term * heme- 
lytra ’ is applied. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
500 The fore wings may be converted into wing covers .. as 
in the hemi-elytra of Derm apt era and elytra of Coleoptera. 

Hence Hemi-e-Jytral a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a hemielytrum. 

Hemigamous, -gnathous: see Hemi-. 
Hemihedral (hemihrdial, -he’dral), a. Cryst. 
Also hemiedral. [f. Hemi- c + Gr. t5pa seat, base 
+ -al.] Of a crystal: Having half the number of 
planes required by the highest degree of symmetry 
belonging to its system ; thus, a tetrahedron js the 
hemihedral form corresponding to the holohedral 
octahedron. 

1837 [see Hemihedron]. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anal. III. 
806/1 Triple phosphate., generally occurs in hemihedral six- 
sided prisms. 3850 Daubeny A tom. Tlu viij. (ed. 2) 264 All 
the crystals, .were alike hemiedral .. that is, half of their 
similar planes or angles were modified independently of the 
other half. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 39 When the crystal 
has dissimilar faces at the^ two ends of the same axis of 
symmetry, the form to which those faces belong is called 
hemihedral . 

Hence Hemihe'draHy rn/y. 

3837 Dana Min. ii. 19 Mineral*, whose crystals are hemi- 
hedrally modified, are invariably thus_ modified, if the 
secondary planes occur, in which the hemihedrism may take 
place. 

Hemihedron (hemihrdrpn, -he’drph). Cryst. 
[f. Hemi- c + Gr. £8pa after hexahedron , etc, Cf. F . 
htmildre.] A form or crystal of a hemihedral type. 

1837 Dana Min. ii. 19 This species of hemihedral Crystal 
has been called the inclined hemihedron. 1895 Story- 
Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 137 A form of the herm-sym- 
metrical kind will be termed a semiform or a hemihedron. 
Ibid. § 176 Holo-systematic baplohedral forms; or holo- 
tesseral hemihedra. 

So Hemilie'drism, Hemihe'dry [cf. F. himied- 
, the property or quality of crystallization in 
hemihedral forms. 

1837 Dana Min. ii, 39 The first species of hemihedrism 
gives rise to solids, whose opposite planes are^not parallel. 
Ibid.f Examples of the first kind of hemihedrism, in which 
half the angles of the cube are modified. 1864-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 343 This kind of hemihedry is strikingly 
exhibited in apatite. , 1883 Nature x Feb. 317/1 Some re- 
marks on heminedry in crystals. 

HemiTogous, Chem. [f. Hemi- + analo- 
gous. ~\ (See quot.) 

3865-72 Watts Diet. Chem . III. 141 Hemilogous Series, 
a name applied by Shiel . . to series of organic compounds, 
the terms of which differ from one another by *CH. 

II Hemimetabola (he-mi,inftre*b£la), sb. pi. 
Entom. [mod.L. neut. pi. (sc. Bisect a), f. Gr. rjpi- 
Hemi- + changeable.] A division of 

Insects comprising those which undergo incomplete 
metamorphosis. 

1870 Nicholson ZoH. (18S0] 341 Insects are divided into 
sections, called respectively Ametabola, Hemimetabola, and. 
Holomeialola. 2883 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
508 In the Hemimetabola, the larva may differ notably 
from the adult in the structure of the antenna;, eyes, mouth- 
parts . . as well as in tte absence of wings. 


hemiplegia. 


Hence HejnixnetaboTic, Hemimeta’bolouscZ^f., 
of the nature of the Hemimetabola ; undergoing 
incomplete metamorphosis, Hemimeta*boIy, ii£ 
complete metamorphosis. 

3870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 113 The adult insect, 
whilst gaming certain organs which the larva does not 
possess, such as wings, loses certain others, which the larva 
does possess, such as the provisional structures making up 
the * mask ’ of the Libellulidz . Such imects are called 
‘ Hemimetabolous *. 1875 Blake Zool. 281 In the hemi- 

metabolic insects there is a metamorphosis, which consists 
of 3 stages. 

HemimetamoTphic, a. Biol. [f. Hemi- + 
Metamorphic.] ■» Hemimetabolic. Hence He- 
mimetamoTphosis, incomplete or partial meta- 
morphosis ; hemimetaboly. 

x88o Day_ Fishes Gt . Brit. I. Introd. 9r In some pelagic 
forms He mi metamorphosis may occur, or very considerable 
alterations in their growth and development. 

Hemimorpmc v hemi,m^\ifik), a. Cryst . [f. 
Hemi- + Gr. p op<pr/ shape + -ic.] Of a crystal : 
Having unlike planes or modifications at the 
ends of the same axis. So Hemimo rpli, a hemi- 
morphic crystal. Hemimo'rphism, the property 
of *being hemimorphic. HemLmo-rpliite Min., 
Kenngott’s name (1853) for hydrous silicate of zinc, 
the crystals of which are hemimorphic. Hemi- 
mo’rph.ous a. — Hemimorphic. He-mimorpty 
= Hemimorphism. 


1864 Webster, Hemimorphic. x868 Dana Min. (ed, 5) 407 
Calamine. .Orthorhombic; hemimorphic-hemihedral. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 32 Tourmaline is 
Rhombohedral, eminently hemi-morphous. 3879 Rutley 
Study Rocks x 138 The crystals when heated and freely 
suspended, exhibit polar electricity, a phenomenon which 
usually accompanies hemimorphism. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
H emimorphy. 2895 Story-Maskelyne Cryitallogr. § 140 
Hemimorphism is the term for a particular case of haplo- 
hedral mero-symmetry. One-half or, it may be, one-fourth 
of the faces of the original form are present in the hemi- 
morphic form : but these all lie on one side of a systematic 
plane, the symmetral character of which ts in abeyance. 
Ibid. § 272 Hemimorphous forms are not rare in the Hex- 
agonal system, but they occur most often as hemimorphs of 
hemisymmetrical types of crystal. 

II Hemina(hfmai*na). Also (anglicized or as F.) 
7 hemine, 8 emine, (esmine). [L. heniina, a. Gr. 
rjfiva, f. i)pi- half-. Cf. F. emine, hemine 1 a mea- 
sure that containes three Possons ; and comes to, in 
weight, about seuen and a halfe of our modeme 
ounces * (Cotgr. ).] A liquid measure (orig. ancient 
Sicilian) of about half a pint ; also, a measure for 
corn* (see above, and quot. 1756). 

1601 Holland Pliny xx. xix, Five heads of the Poppy 
being sodden in three hemines of wine. x66i Lovell Hist. 
Anim. $ Min. 3 The Ephemera feaver is cured by 3 drops 
taken from an Asses eare. .in two hemina’s of water. ^ 1745 
A. Butler Lives Saints (2836) I. 377 note. The hemina of 
wine allowed by St. Bennet. 1756 R. Rolt Diet. Trade 4- 
Comm., Hemina , Emtne l or Esmine, is a great corn measure 
. . At Marseilles the hemina of com weighs 75 lb. ..and in 
Barbary it is computed equal to 9 bushels. 

Heraing', var. of Hemming sb. Obs . 
Hemioctahedron, etc. : see Hemi- 
f| Hemiolia (hemi< 5 Wia). Mus. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 6 hemiola, 7 hemiolion, hemolios, 8 
hemiolius. [med.L. hemiolia, a. Gr. ijptoX'ia 
(sc. StaoTaats interval, in Plato), fern, of yptiXios ‘in 
the ratio of one and a half to one *, f. Hemi- 
-t oXos whole.] In mediaeval music, a. A perfect 
fifth, so called because produced by shortening a 
string to two-thirds of its length, b. Three notes 
in the place of two ; a triplet. 

2597 Morley Introd. Mus. 30 That proportion which_ the 
musitions falselie termed Hemiola , when in deede it is 
nothing else but a round Tripla. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1358 (Stanf.) The proportion of the.Musicke or Sym- 
phonic Diatessaron, is Epitritos or Sesquitertiall, that is to 
say, the whole and a third part over : of Diapente, Hemolios 
or SesquialteralL.the whole and halfe as much more. 1651 
J. F[reake] Agrippas Occ. Philos. 182 Harmony contains 
three consents in tune. Diapason, Hemiolion, Diatessaron. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 727. 

II Hemio*pia, Hemio’psia. Path. Also 
(anglicized) hemiopy , -opsy. [mod.L., f. Hesii- + 
Gr. t utf/, dm- eye, oipis sight.] = Hemianopsia.^ . 

xSix HoorER Med. Diet., Hemiopsia , a defect of vision, 
in which the person sees the half, but not the whole of an 
object. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I.x. 230^ The cunous 
disease of hemiopsy, or amaurosis dimidiata, in which the 
patient sees with each eye only half of an obj ct, being blind 
to the other half. 1838 Penny Cycl. XIl. 224/2 Hemio/ra. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hemiopia , Hemiopsia . . hemiopy : 
hemiopsy. 3864-70 T. Holmes & Hulke Syst. Surg. (18S3) 

11. viii. 77 Transient hemiopsia is often an initial symptom 
cf megrim. 

Hemipalmate, -phrase, .etc. : see Hemi-. 
Hemiple'Ctic, Path . U ; Hemi- + Gr. 
ttA^xtir-os of n striking kind.] — Hemifelgi . 

1893 In F. P. Foster Med. Diet. rj . 

II Hemiplegia (hemiplfdjia). Path, ygc 
L., a. Gr.ri^rjyia (rare, for '°)> 

Hemi- + 17X17717 stroke, f. stem of v\r,aotiv to stnke.J 
Paralysis of one side of the body; osnally causea 
by a lesion in the opposite side of the hra™; 

Hou.A7.-o Plmy xu. xvL 1105 The Coa.ull . . f.Il t-oire - 
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in a fit of Apoplexic : which turned into an Hemiplegia or 
dead pals'ey all the one side of his bodie. 1754 Chcsterf. 
in World No. 92 r 5 Though they have not yet lost one 
half of themselves by a hemiplegia, a 1754. Mead Whs. 481 
(Jod.) On dissection of the bodies of apoplecticks who had 
been seized with an hemiplegia, he always found the cause 
of the disease in the opposite side of the # brain. r8j6 tr. 
Walter's Gen. Pathol. 291 In old Hemiplegias the epi- 
dermis is often dry, rough, and scaly. 

Hence Heraiple’giac a ., affected with or subject 
to hemiplegia ; sb., one so affected. Hemiple'gian 
a . = prec. 

1782 W. Heberden Comm . lxix. (1806) 352 In one hemi- 
plegiac the motion of the parts began to return. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 805/1 In hemiplegiac subjects. 1842 
Syd. Smith Lett. Locking in Raihv, Wks. 1859 II. 3z4/r 
Most absurd . . is this hemiplegian law— an act .. to protect 
one side of the body and not the other. 

Hemiplegic (hemiple-d3ik-, a. Path. 

[f. prec. + -30. J Pertaining to or characterized by 
hemiplegia ; affected with or subject to hemiplegia. 

1822-34 G cod's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 278 Hemiplegic 
palsy. Ibid. 480 The jaundice affecting the hemiplegic side 
alone. 186 1 T. J. Graham Bract. Pled. 602 The convulsion 
is hemiplegic. 1878 Smithsonian Inst. Ref. 429 note, A 
hemiplegic person has the will to move the paralysed limbs, 
but not the power. 

Hemiplegy (he*mipled3i). rare . Also hemi- 
plege. [ad. late L. hemiplegia (see above). (In 
mod.F. hthniplcgie, 1752).] =H f.miplegia . 

r 7£>5 tn Johsson. 1802 Med. Jgtd. VII 1 . 3 12 To ascertain, 
whether in hemiplcgies the primitive cause continues to act 
in the brain. 1864 Gd, Words 723/1 A twist or a hemiplege 
of the reasoning faculty. 

t He’miplexy. Ohs. [ad.mod.L. hemiplexia, 
a. Gr. a stroke on one side, f. i)ni- Hemi- 

+ fr\i]yr) stroke.) = Hemiplegia. 

1576 Baker fexvell of Health 261 b, It prevayjeth against 
the palsie of the members, left after an Apoplexie, or Hemi- 
plexie. x6s6 in Blount Glossogr., Hemtflexy. 

Hemipod, -pode (he-mippd,-pnud> [ad. mod. 
L. hemipodius (Temminck’s generic name), f. Gr 
•fjfii- Hemi- -p xrotSr, 7 ro 5 -( 5 s foot.) A member of the 
genus Hemipodius , or Tttmix , of three-toed quail- 
like birds ; a bush-quail, ortygan. 

1B62 Trans. Zool. Soc. V. 149 Certain border-groups, .the 
Sand-Grouse, the Hemipodes, and the Tinamous. x 885 
Encycl, Brit. XX. 147 One species, J\urnix\ sylvalica , 
inhabits Barbary and soul hem Spain, and under the name 
of Andalucian Hemipode has been included., among British 
Birds as a reputed straggler. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds, 
Hemipode, a recognized English rendering of Temminck’s 
generic name Hemifodius (1815). .for a small group of birds 
some of which Anglo-Indians often call * Bustard-Quails’ or 
‘ Button-Quails 

So Hemipo diine a ., allied to the Hemipodes. 
1862 Trans. Zool. Soc. V. 189 The Galline, Columbine, or 
Hemipodiine types. 

Hemiprism (he'mipriz’m). Ct yst. [Hemi-.] 
A pair of parallel faces, parallel to the vertical 
axis of the crystal in the triclinic system (in which 
two such pairs constitute a prism). 

1864 Dana in Webster, Hemiprism , a form, in the mono- 
clinic and triclinic systems of crystallization, that comprises 
but one face of a prism and its opposite. 1882 _A. H. Green 
Phys. Geol. (ed. 3) 70 The prisms will be Hemiprisms. 

Hence &exniprisma'tic a., of the nature of a 
hemiprism. 

1837 Dana Min . (1844) 324 Hemi-prismatic Kouphone- 
Spar. 2879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 87 In both systems 
there are hemiprismatic cleavages. 

Hemipter (h/mi*pt 9 j). [ad. F. himiptlre , f. 
L. hemiptera : see next.] One of the Hemiptera . 

x8z8 Webster s.v., The bemiptersforman order of insects 
with the upper wings usually half crustaceous and half 
membranaceous, and incumbent on each other. 1862 Dana 
Man. Geol. 420 Hemipters have the outer wings coriaceous 
for about half their length only. 

1 1 Hemipt era ( h/m i* pt e ra) , $ A //. Entom . Rarely 
in sing. Hemipteron. [mod.L., neut. pi. of 
hctnipieniSy f. hemi -, Hemi- + nr cp 6 v wing, in 

reference to the structure of the wings.] A large 
order of Insects, comprising a wide variety of dif- 
ferent kinds, characterized by a suctorial mouth, 
and in the largest group (the Heteroptera), by 
wings coriaceous at the base and membranous at 
the tip. Also called Rhynchota. "Well-known 
examples are bugs, lice, and plant-lice. 

x8x6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol ., Hemiptera. 1834 McMur- 
trie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 403 These Hemiptera, also 
called pseudo-aphides.. live on the trees and plants from 
which they derive their nourishment. 1885 H. O. Forbes 
East. Archipelago viii. 251 A singular case of ants milking 
a winded Hemipteron, which of course could not be kept in 
captivity. 

Ilence Hemi*pteral a., hemipterous. Hemi- 
pteran adj., hemipterous ; sb., one of the Hemiptera. 
Hemi'pterist, a student or collector of Hemiptera . 

1828 Webster, Hemipteral. 1865 Douglas & Scott Brit. 
Hemiptera 6 The instruments of capture used by the 
Coleopterist will be those wanted by the Hemipterist. 1877 
Huxley Aitat . If tv. Anim. vii. 424 The absence of palps . . 
suggesting that the Hemipteran mouth is the extreme term 
of a series of modifications. 1878 Pep. Sci. Monthly Aug. 512 
That terrible microscopic hemipteran, the chinch-bug. 

, Hemipterous (himrpteras), a. Entom. [f. 
Hemiptera + -o us.] Pertaining to or character- 
istic of the Hemiptera. 


1B16 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1843) I. 257 The hemipterous 
order of insects. x88o Aihenzum 30 Oct. 574/1 Specimens 
of.. an Hemipterous insect supposed to be damaging the 
hops grown near Canterbury. 

Hemipyramid. Cryst. [Hemi-.] A figure 
consisting of two pairs of parallel faces intersecting 
all three axes in the monosymmetric system (in 
which four such pairs constitute a pyramid). 
Hence Hemipyra'midal a., of or pertaining to a 
hemipyramid. 

1854 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Hemipyramidal . . Hemirhom - 

lohedral. 

Hemirlmmphine, etc. : see Hemi-. 
Hemisect, v. [f. Hemi- + L. sect-, ppl. stem 
of seedre to cut.] trans. To bisect, esp. longitu- 
dinally, or into the right and left halves. So Hemi- 
EG*ction, the action or process of thus bisecting. ^ 

1878 Foster PJtys. m. v. § 3. 487 In the frog, after hemi- 
section of the cortf below the brachial plexus. 1885 Science 
xi Sept. 22 3/1 A hemisccted skeleton showing the variation 
in size of the neural and hcemal cavities. 1895 A tlunocum 
30 Mar. 412/1 The Changes in Movement and Sensation 
produced by Hcmiscction of the Spinal Cord in the Cat. 
Hemisplie'ral, a. rare. [f. next + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a hemisphere. 

1839 Bailf.y Festus xxix. (1854) 475 The great galactic 
line of life Which parts the hemispheral palm of Heaven. 
Hemisphere (he'misfloj). Forms: a . 4-5 
homy-, hemi-, -sperie, -ye, 4-6 emy-, emi-, 
(eme)sperie, -ry, 6 hemispheric, -ye. / 3 . 5h)emy- 
spere, 6 emispere, hemispher, 6-7 -sphrore, 
7-S hemisphear(e, 6- hemisphere. [In form 
hemispheric , etc., ad. InteL. hemisphxrittm, a. Gr. 
ijinacpaipiov , f. iftu- Hemi- 4- <r<paipa Sphere ; in 
form hemisphere , through OF. emispere , - sphe 7 ‘e 
( 1 3-1 4th c.), mod.F. h£misphlrei\ 

1 . generally. A half sphere ; one of the halves of 
a sphere or globe formed by a plane passing through 
the centre. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xviii. 51 Al 
made of very cleare glasse .. in forme of a rounde Hemi- 
sphere. 1664 Power Exp. Philos . 1. xi In one of our 
Critical Observations, I could see more then a hemisphere 
of the eye at once. 1706 Hutton Diet. Math, s.v., The 
centre of gravity of a Hemisphere, is five-eighths of the 
radius distant from the vertex. 1837 M. Donovan Dorn. 
Eton. II. 331 A hemisphere of the cocoa-nut shell is used 
as a lamp to hum its own oil. 1895 Story-Maskelyne 
Cryst allogr. § 325 The sphere of projection is divided into 
hemispheres by a single symmetral plane. 

b. Magdebltrg hemispheres, a contrivance in- 
vented by Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg to 
demonstrate the pressure of the air 

It consists of two strong hollow nicely-fitting brass hemi- 
spheres, each of which is furnished with a handle, and one 
with a cock to he adjusted to an air-pump. When they are 
fitted together and the air has been exhausted, great force 
is required to separate them. 

18x5 in Hutton Math. Diet. 1858 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Hat. Phil. 179 Two of the strongest men will be unable to 
tear the hemispheres asunder, provided they are ofa moderate 
magnitude, owing to the amount of the pressure with which 
they are held together. 

2 . spec . Half of the celestial sphere; in early 
quots., esp. that half of the heavens seen above 
the horizon, the sky above us ; in Aslrott usually, 
one of the halves into which the celestial globe is 
divided by the equinoctial or by the ecliptic. (The 
earliest sense in Eng.) 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1390 (1439) (Harl. MS.) 
Ther god. .pe for thyn haste. .So fast ay to our hemysperie 
[v. rr. emesperie, hemy-sperel bynde 1 ^1391 — Astrol. 1. 
§ 18 The cercle bat deuydeth the two Emysperies, Jxit is, 
the partie of the heuene a-boue the Erthe & the partie 
he-nethe. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xx. 90 We schuld hafe 
sene all pc roundeness of pc firmament, pat es to say bathe 
he emisperies, h« vppermare and he nedermare.. 14x2-20 
Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. v, With the bright nes of his beames 
merye For to reioyse all our Hemisperie. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. 1. x, When cleare Dyana..Gan for to ryse, 
lightyng our emispery. 

fi. [Cf. quot. c 1374 in a.] a 1532 ? Lydg. Goodly Balade 
27 (Skeat, Chaucerian Pieces 406) The rude night, that . . 
shadoweth our emispere [rime dere], 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 
38Thesternis& planetis. .durst nocht be sene in oure hemi- 
spere. 1604 R, Cawdrey Table A Iph Hemisphere, halfe of 
the compasse of heauen, that we see. 1607 J Davies Summa 
Totalis Dijb, Fal’n to' rest beneath our Hemyspheare. 
1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Shepherd, The Sun keeps 
on the Left Hand of the Hemisphear. 1892 R. S. Ball In 
Starry Realms xxi. 304 The number of stars in the 
northern hemisphere alone is upwards of three hundred 
thousand. We may assume that the southern hemisphere 
has an equally numerous star-population. 

3 . One of the halves of the terrestrial globe, esp. 
as divided by the equator ( Northern and Southern 
hemispheres' ). Also the halves containing Europe, 
Asia, and Africa (. Eastern hemisphere ), and Ame- 
rica ( IVestem hemisphere), respectively. 

a. 1551 Recorde Cast. Kuoiul. (1556) 280 No generall 
eclipse, whiche should extende to all the worlde, namely 
for that hemispherye. 1555 Eden Decades { Arb.) 51 N eyther 
dydde any . . trauerse the Equinoctial line to thinferiour 
hemispheric or halfe globe of the earthe and sea. 2561 — 
Arte Nauig. 1. xiv. 74 b, Also called y* Hemisphery. 

1559 W. Cunningham Casmogr. Glasse 125 A Card, 
for halfe the face of th‘ Earth whiche. .wyll conveniently 
serve for our Hemisphere. 1624 Donne Servt. xvii. 167 
The Western Hemisphere the land of Gold and Treasure; 


The Eastern Hemisphere the Land of Spices and Perfumes. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple , Sacrifice vii, These drops.. 
A Balsome are for both^the Hemispheres. 1646 Sir t’ 
Browne Pseud . Ep.yi. vii. 3x2 The ancient Cosmographers 
doe place the division of the East and Westerne Hemi- 
sphere, that is the first terme of longitude in the Canary 
or fortunate Islands. X753 Adventurer No. 99 rp When 
Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in the discovery 
of the other hemisphere. X833 Herschkl Astron. (18581 
186 It is a fact.. that London occupies nearly the center 
of the terrestrial hemisphere. 

b. Hemisphere of vision, H. of illumination. 

1812 WooDHOUSE- 4 x/r<?«. xxiii, 241 The illuminated hemi- 
sphere, called, for distinction, the Hemisphere of Illumina- 
tion. # Ibid. 242 The hemisphere which he sees, called the 
Hemisphere of Vision. 

4 . A map or projection of half the terrestrial 
globe or the celestial globe. 

X706-PHILLIPS (ed. Kersey) s.v,, The Maps or Prints of the 
Heavens pasted on Boards or Cloth are also sometimes 
call'd Hemispheres , but more commonly Planispheres. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. & It. frills. (1872) I. 25 There was a map 
^a hemisphere of the world— which his father had drawn. 

5 . A nat. Each of the halves of the cerebrum of 
the brain, (See Cerebral.) 

1804 Abernethy Stirg. Obs. x88 Inflammation operating 
probably chiefly on the left hemisphere of the brain. 1831 
R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 409 This surface of the brain has 
been regarded, .as formed of several distinct regions, which 
they, have named Lobes, and which occupy the base of the 
hemispheres. 2 8/6 Owen Comp. Anat. Verlebr. viii. 181 
note, Influenced by the inapplicability of the term ‘hemi- 
spheres * to parts which are more commonly spheres or 
spheroids. 1873 Mivart Elan. Anat. ix. 366 A very deep 
fissure running from before backwards, and dividing the 
visible part of the brain into two lateral halves termed hemi- 
spheres. 

6. transf. vcti&fig. A realm or region of action, 
life, or thought ; = * sphere \ In earlier quots. 
directly fig. from 2. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. xiv. (Arb.) 66 It may well glad 
thyn emyspery. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 Alor. 38 b, When 
..the starre of merit shal appear within the compasse of 
their Hemisphere, and offer presents.. 1699 Garth Dis/ens. 
11. 16 To guild, by turns,. the Gallick Hemisphear. 2856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 265 To surmise the possi- 
bility, as beyond the hemisphere of my knowledge. 1863 
Mrs. C Clarke Shahs. Char. iti. 75 He is a cheering., 
gleam coming across the dark hemisphere of treachery, 
mistrust, and unkindness. 

Hcmisphered, a. rare. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] 

1 . Formed as a hemisphere. 

2665 Hooke Microgr. 178 The eyes of Crabs are Hemi* 
spher’d, almost in the same manner as these of Flies. 2839 
Bailey Festus ix. (1854) 206 The hemisphered abysses here. 

2 . Having a cerebral hemisphere (of snch a kind). 

1871 Huxley in Darwin Desc . Plan vii. (1883) 203 The 
Lemurine, short hemisphered, brain. 

Hemispheric, a. [f. Hemisphere + -ic. Cf. 
F. kimisphirique (16th c.).] 

X. = Hemispherical i : chiefly in technical use. 
2585 T. Washington tr, Nicholay's Voy. 11. xxi. 58 Great 
bodies of building round and strongly set up vawtwise in 
form of the Hemispherike. <1x728 Woodward Fossils (J.), 
A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an hemispherick 
figure, in much the same manner as an acorn in its cup. 
1774 G. White in Phil. Trans. LXIV.. 197 In about ten 
or twelve days is formed an hemispheric nest. .1852 Til 
R oss Humboldt's Trav. I. vi. 239 Mimosas, with hemi- 
spheric tops. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 355. 

2 . = Hemispherical 2. 

1889 Talmage in Voice (N. Y.) 28 Feb., Corrupt legisla- 
tion, which at times makes our State and National capitals 
a hemispheric stench. 1896 IVestm. Gaz, x6 Jan. 5/2 The 
Olney doctrine of the Hemispheric Sovereignty of the 
United States. 

• Hemispherical (hecnisfe*rikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] 

L Of or pertaining to a hemisphere ; of the form 
of or resembling a hemisphere. 

1624 ^Votton Archil, in Reliq. (r6 72) 32 Hemispherical 
Vaults., be., the securest. 1685 Boyle Effects -of Mot. ix. 
124 A hollow vessel ..of an almost Hemispherical figure. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bat. xvi, 194 The capsule is., 
covered with a hemispherical lid. 1831 Brewster Optics 
xxxix. 325, I have proposed to use a hemispherical lens. 
1879 Cassell's Tecltn. Educ. I. 286 The seeds . . are hemi- 
spherical, with one side convex and the other flat. ■' 

2 . Of or belonging to one hemisphere of the 
earth ; extending over a hemisphere. 

1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. x. 334, ! suppose we 
are getting over our hemispherical provincialism. 2884 
( U. S. Senator) in Pall Mall G. 7 June 1/2 The American 
idea is hemispherical rather than continental. 

Hence Hemisphe rically adv., with a hemi- 
spherical form. 

*846 Dana Zooph . (1848) 524 Hemispherically shrubby- 
cespitose. 

HemisplieTico-, combining form of Hemi- 
spheric a., joined adverbially with adjectives, as 
Hemispherico-conical, -conoid ttdjs., conical, 
etc. but with an approach to the hemispheric form. 

1831 Don Gard. Diet, Gloss., Hanispherico^onical, f. 
shape between a globe and a cone. _ 1857 Leighton Brit. 
Lichens 23 The slightly raised hemispherico-conoid black 
apex only visible. 

Hemisplxeroid (hemisfio*rpid). [f. Hemi- + 
Spheroid, or f. Hemisphere + -on>. Cf. F. hcini- 
sphiroide (1732 in Hatz,-Darm.).] The half of 
a spheroid ; a figure approaching a hemisphere. 

1 7 * 7 - 5 * Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hemis/heroidal, The cacao 
opens, when yellow and ripe, into two large hemispheroids. 
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,1752 Revis in Phil Trans . XLVIII. 39 7 The hemispheroid 
of the earth formed by the section.. of the circle of declina- 
tion. 1823 J. Bad cock Dorn. Amusetn. rog The shape of 
his pontons . .wat an oblong hemispheroid. 

He:mispheroi*dal, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Hav- 
ing the form of a hemispheroid. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 1881 G. Macdonald Mary 
Marston I. ii. 21 A large hemispheroidal carbuncle. 

+ HemispheTule. Obs. A half spherule ; a 
small hemispherical lens. 

1696 W. S. Gray in Phil Trans. XIX. 281, I was wont 
to Grind them [glasses] and Polish them on a brass Plane, 
and so reduce them to Hemispherules. ^ 1756 Amory f. 
Bunch (1770) II. 81 They have them [microscopes] of all 
kinds, of one and more hemispherules. 

Hemistich, (he-mistik). Pros. Also 7 hemi- 
stique, -estique, 7-8 hemistich, 8 -estich ; 7-8 
in L. form hemistichium. [ad. late L. hemistich • 
•turn , ad. Gr.fjfxtOTixioi', f. -rjfu- HEMI- + ctixos row, 
line, verse. Cf. F. himislicke (1 6th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), himistique in Cotgr. j The half or section 
of a line of verse, as divided by the ccesura or the 
like ; also, a line of less than the usual length. 

_ 1575 Laneham Let . (1871) 40 In the skro vndergrauen . . 
iz thear a proper woord, an hemistichi. well squaring with 
al the rest . . Lac, Caseus infant. 1609 Dod & Cleaver 
Expos. Prov. ix. <5* x. 88 The first hemistich, or former 
part of the verse. x6*r Burton Anal Mel m. iv. 1. ii, 
According to that hemistichium of Petronius, primus in 
orbe dcos fecit iimor A 1635-56 Cowley Davideis 1. 14 t/i 
Note , I am far from their opinion, who think that Virgil 
himself intended to have filled up these broken Hemestiques. 
1711 Addison Spect .. No. 39 P 5, I do not dislike the 
Speeches in our English Tragedy that close with an Hemi- 
stick or Half Verse. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) II. 
169 The occasional hemistich and redundant syllables break 
. the monotony of the measure. 

Hence Hemistichal a., pertaining to a hemistich. 
18*4 War ton's Hist. Eng \ Poetry (1840/ I. 15 note. The 
reader will observe the constant return of the hemistichal 
point, which I have been careful to preserve. 

Hemisymmetry. Cryst. [Hemi-K] Same 
as Hemihedrism. Hence Hemisymme’trical a 
hemihedral. 

1681 Thudichitm Ann. Chem. Med. II, Hemisymmetry in 
the Chemical Constitution of Gelatin. 1895 Story-Maskk- 
lyne Crystallogr. § 271 A few forms exhibit, in the defalca- 
tion of their alternate faces, the gyroidal hemi-symmetry, 
which, however, must be held really to dominate the struc- 
ture of the entire crystal. Ibid. § 280. Hemi-symmetrical 
crystals afford abundant examples of twin-structure. 
Hemisystema'tic, a. Cryst. [Hemi- b.] 
(See quot.) 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr, 54 A hemisystematic form. 
1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. tj 139 A hemi-system- 
at ic form is a form in which onlyhalf the origin-planes or 
normals are extant, the correlative half being absent. 

He’mitery. Path . [ad. mod.L. hemiteria , F. 
litmit&rie, f. Hemi- + Gr. re pas monster.] A general 
term for a malformation that does not amount to 
monstrosity. 

1879 m Ee Quaircfages' Hum. Spec. 252 With man, as 
with animals, varieties have appeared at times which may 
be classed among hemitery. 

t He’mitone. Mus. Obs . [ad. L. hemitonium , 
ad. Gr. fjptToviov, f. Hemi- + tovos Tone.] Half- 
tone, Semitone. 

1694 Phil, Traits. XVIII. 71 In the Chromatick the 
Degrees were Hemitones and Trihemitones. 1760 Stiles 
Ibid. LI. 724 But, should we admit more tones than these, 
as they do, who augment their excesses by hemitones, the 
meses of two tones must. . be applied to the place of one sound. 

Hemitriehous, -triglyph, etc. : see Hemi-. 
t Hemitritaa’an, a. Obs. Med. [f. late L. 
hemitritx-us, ad. Gr. 1 )puTptraTos (Hippocrates) 
semi-tertian, f. r/pt- Hemi- 4- rptraios on the third 
day, lasting three days, f. rptros third ; see -an. 
Cf. F. himilritiei] 

Semi-tertian : said of an intermittent fever that 
combines the symptoms of a quotidian and a tertian 
fever, consisting of a paroxysm occurring every day 
with a second stronger one every other day. 

1651 J. F(reake) Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 374 It will cure 
the Hemitritean Feaver. 1657 G. Starkey Hclmont's 
Vind. 259, I leave out the names of Feavers Hemitritean. 

Hemitropal (hfmi’trdpal), [f. as next + 

-AL.] ^=HEMlTBOroUS 2. 

1864 in Worcester (citing A. Gray]. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
581/1 Hemitropal, a slight modification of the anatropal 
ovule, in which the axis of the nucleus is more curved. 

Hemitrope f v he*nritv0«p), a. and sb. Cryst. 
[ad. F. htmitiope (1801 Hatty), f. Hemi- + Gr. 
-Tpoiros turning.] A. adj. = Hemitropic. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 225 Hemitrope .. 
that is, one-half turned round, when it is composed of two 
halves of one and the same crystal, of which the one-half 
appears to be turned upon the other one-half of the circum- 
ference. Example, Twin-crystal of felspar. 1823 H. J. 
Brooke Introd. Ciy stallage. 89 A hetuitrope crystal .. re- 
sembling one of the varieties of the common spindle. _ 2895 
Storjv-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 159 In the hemitrope 
position.. one pair of the faces forms a re-entrant angle. 

B. sb. A hemitropic crystal. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 176 Hauy has 
given to these reversed crystals the name he mi -tropes, denot- 
ing one half reversed. 1895 Story-M askelyne Crystallogr. 
5 157 Repetition of the twinning on similar twin-faces may 
indeed occur. .Such crystals are triple, quadruple, &c. hemi- 
tropcs (or triplings, fourlings, &c.). 
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So He*mitropisni, Hemi*tropy, hemitropic 
crystallization. 

1845 Encycl. Metrop. IV. 578 A variety of cases of hemi- 
tropism. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 92 Due to hemi* 
tropy or a half revolution of one of the halves of the 
crystal. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 163 It 
results from the law of hemitropy that each pair of corre- 
sponding faces on the two crystals lies in one zone with the 
twin-plane and that the faces make equal angles with it. 

Hemitropic (hemitrp'pik), a * Cryst. ' [f. as 
prec. + -ic.] Said of a composite or twin crystal : 
see quots. 

1886 F. W. Rudler in Geol . Mag. III. 267 The edges of 
the hemitropic lamellae are too blurred to allow the exact 
angles to be taken. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 

§ 154 Two crystals are said to be hemitropic or twinned 
when, presenting identical forms, they are united together 
in such a way that, if we conceive one of them as being 
turned through half a revolution round a particular line 
which wil' be termed the twin-axis, .corresponding faces 
and edges in the two crystals, would become parallet. Ibid. 

§ x.59 In the case of two hemitropic diplohedral crystals, the 
twin plane becomes in a crystallographic sense a plane of 
symmetry to the twin-structure; but .. each crystal in the 
hemitropic group retains its individuality, notwithstanding 
the mutual interpenetration of the crystals. 

Hemi-fcropous, a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

L Cryst. = Hemitropic (Mayne Expos. Lex.). 

2 . Bot. Said of an ovule having a form interme- 
diate between the anatropous and orthotropous, so 
that the hilum lies halfway between the base and 
the apexT 

1860 in Worcester (citing A. Gray). 

Hemitype, -typic : see Hemi-. 

Hemlock (hemlpk). Forms: a. 1 hymlice, 
hymlic, hemlic, 3 hemeluc,5 hem(e)lok, 6 hem- 
lake, 6- 7 hemlocke, 7 hemloc, hemblock, 6- 
hemlock. 0 . 5 humlok(e, humblok, homeluk, 
-lok, 6 humloeke, homlo(k)ke, -lock(e, 5-9 
(dial.) humlock. [OE. hymlice weak fem., hym- 
lic, hemlic, str. masc. ; of obscure origin : no cog- 
nate word is found in the other langs. 

The form hym- is app. the original, that in hem- being 
Kentish. The later hum., horn-, probably come from hym - ; 
the ordinary form in mod. Sc. is humid.] 

1 . The common name of Conitim maculatum , 
a poisonous umbelliferous plant, having a stout 
branched stem with purplish spots, finely divided 
leaves, and small white flowers ; it is used medici- 
nally as a powerful sedative, b. Also in rural use 
applied to the large Umbellifcrx generally: in 
south of Scotland esp. to Angelica sylvestris , and 
to Heracleum Sphondylium, ‘ Hairy Humlo’\ 

It is not clear how far back these uses go. The OE. 
hymlice was a medicinal plant (prob. Couium ) ; but in ME. 
the plant js chiefly referred to as a weed ; the definite refer- 
ences to it as poisonous appear to begin with the x6th c. 
herbalists. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 185 Cicuta, hymblicas [a 800 Erfurt , 
Huymblica;]. C725 Corpus Gloss. 463 Cicuta, hymlice. 
a 000 TElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 136/r Cicuta , hemlic. I 
ci 000 Sax. Leechd. II. x8 Do to hymlican and eoforbroian. 
Ibid. 

Wylt 

Wr.-Wulcker 558/3 Herba benedicta, i. herbe "beneit, i. 
hemeluc. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 It es gude to 
sawe in humbloks and nettles and swilk o*?er wedes- 14. . 
Ifoc. in Wr.-Wulcker 571/34 Cecuta, hemlok. c 1425 Voc. 
ibid. 645/21 Hie tipus , homelok. c 1450 A iphita 40/x Cicuta 
.. angl. hemelok uel hornwistel. 1483 Cath. Angl 191/2 
An Humlok, cicuta , harba benedicta, intubus, a 1500 
Songs <$■ Carols (1847) 10 (Matz.) Whan brome wyJlappelles 
here, And humloke hony in feere. Than sek rest in lond. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasut. Par. fas. iii. (R.), What is 
it dies than the poison of humloeke myxed with wyne? 
*SSi Turner Herbal 1. K iv. In sum places men vse to eate 
the yongstalkes of homlokkes in sallattes. 1573 Tusscr 
Husb. xxxiii. (1878) 74 Thy garden twifallow, Stroy hem- 
lock and mallow. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 111. xxiv. 452 Hem- 
locke is very euyl, dangerous, hurtful, and venemous, 1597 
Gerakde Herbal 904 (Britten & H.) The leaues shoote 
foorth of the ioints and branches like unto wilde Homlocks. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. v. ii. 44 Her fallow Leas, The Dar- 
nell, Hemlock, and ranke Femetary, Doth root vpon. 1605 
— Macb. iv. i. 25 Roote of Hemlocke, digg’d Y th' darke. 
1635 Swan Spec . M. vi. § 4 (1643) 266 Hemlock.. is meat to 
storks, and poyson to men. *699 Garth Dispens. 11.. (1700) 

14 Baneful Hemlock, and cold Aconite. 1758 J. G. Cooper 
A pot. Aristippus (R.), Deadly hemlock’s pois’nous weed. 
ciBoo Ytig. Tamlane lv. in Scott Min str. Scot . Bord ., 
Their oaten pipes blew wondrous shrill, The hemlock small 
blew clear; And louder notes from hemlock large, And bog- 
reed, struck the ear. 

b. With qualifying words, applied to various 
other umbelliferous plants with finely-divided 
leaves, as Bastard Hemlock, A nthriscus sylves- 
tris (Syd. Soc . Lex.) ; Lesser H., Fool’s Parsley, 
dEthusa Cynapium ; Mountain. H., Levisticum 
officinale (Miller Planl-u.); Water H., various 
species of Cicuta and CEnatithe. 

1764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts. .5- Sc., Cicuta- A quatica, 
long-leaved water hemlock, a poisonous plant . . growing in 
many meadows and watery places. 1788 J. Lee Introd. 
Bet. (ed. 4) 273 Cicuta, Water Hemlock. X794 MartyN 
Rousseau's Bot. xvii. 231 The waters afford other poisonous 
herbs as Water Hemlock. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) II. 305 Fool’s Parsley, or Ciceley, Lesser Hemlock. 

2 . A North American tree, Abies canadensis , 
more fully Hemlock Fir , H. Spruce, 1 so called 


II. 74 Nim weax & hemlic, xetrifula. Ibid. III. 50 
in buteran nvofterweardne hvmlic. c iz6<; Voc. in 


from the resemblance of its branches in tenuity 
and position to the leaves of the common hemlock 
X776 C. Carroll Jrnl. Miss. Canada in B. Mayer Mem. 
(1845) 49 Several rocky islands appear in the lake [George, 
N. Y.], covered with a species of cedar here called hemlock. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. xiv. (1847) 197 Forests of spruce- 
fir and hemlock, a kind of fir somewhat resembling our yew 
in foliage. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Nature Wks. (Bohn) I. 
224 The stems of pines, hemlocks, and oaks, almost gleam 
like iron on the excited eye. 1847 Longf. Ev. Prel. 1 The 
murmuring pines and the hemlocks. Bearded with moss 
and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight. 1856 
Bryant Poems, Catterskill Falls iv. The long dark boughs 
of the hemlock fir. 1892 Garden 27 Aug. 200 One came 
, upon finely-developed specimens of the Hemlock Spruce .. 
the Indian Cedar .. and such-like ornamental trees. 

b. Groutid Hemlock : a Canadian species or 
variety of Yew (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

3 . A poisonous potion obtained from the common 
hemlock. (Believed to have been the poison by 
which Socrates was put to death.) 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 235 The .. law of the Athenians, 
wherby malefactors, .were forced to drink that odious potion 
of Hemlock. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 643 The Death that is 
most without Paine, hath beene noted to be, vpon the Taking 
of the Potion of Hemlock. 1820 Keats Ode to Nightingale 
a A drowsy numbness pains My sense, as though of hemlock 
I had drunk. 1874 Blackie Self Cult. 21 Plato was twenty- 
nine years old when Socrates drank the hemlock. 

4 . a It rib. and Comb., as hemlock draught, 
-drinker \ hemlock-like adj. ; (sense 2) hemlock 
foigst , lumber , etc. ; also hemlock chervil, 7 'ori - 
lis A nthriscus ; hemlock drop wort : see Dbop- 
wobt 2 ; hemlock parsley, a North American 
umbelliferous plant resembling hemlock, but not 
poisonous; there are two species Conioselinum 
Canadense and C. Fischeri\ hemlock pitch, the 
resinous exudation of the Hemlock spruce ; hem-, 
lock stork’s-bill, Erodium cicutaiium ; hem- 


lock tree = sense 2. 

1761 Watson in Phil. Trans. LI I. 91 This plant is called, 
by.. Mr. Ray, Small ’‘hemlock-chervil with rough seeds. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § 3. 138 Architecture .. being 
especially dependent .. on the warmth of the true life, is 
also peculiarly sensible of the "hemlock cold of the false. 
1597-8 Bp- Hall Sat. iv. (1824) 38 Socrates his poison'd 
"hemlock draught. 1824 Byron Def. Traits/. 1. i. 228 Be 
air, thou "hemlock-drinker 1 1856 Olmsted Slave States 
155 An agreeable resinous odor, resembling that of a ^hem- 
lock forest. x86z Chambers' Encycl. V. 306 A . . liquid, 
having ..a penetrating "hem lock -like odour. Ibid., Two 
priests ate "hemlock-root by mistake ; they became raving 
mad. 18x3 Hocg IVitch of Fife vii, Mine [steed] was made 
of ane "humloke schaw, An a stout stallion was he. x86x Miss 
Pratt Flower. PL II. 45 Erodium cicnlarium ("Hemlock 
Stork's-bill). 


Hemmed (hemd ),///• a. [f. Hem v. 1 + -ed.] 
Furnished with a hem or border ; sewed with a 
hem. Hemmed in : shut in, confined, imprisoned. 

c 1460 Tcnvnclcy Myst. (Surtees) 311 With thare hemroyd 
shoyn, Alle this must be done. 1730 A. Gordon Maffet s 
Amphith. 339 The young Men .. wore a hemm’d Gown. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xii, I ken him by hts hemmed 
cravat. 1894 IVestm. Gas. 27 June 7/x With a. mere 
hemmed-in Sierra Leone (and Egypt) to represent its once 
wide dominions. 

Hemmel : see Hemel. 

Hemmer (he*maj). [f. Hem vl + *Euk] One 
who hems; in earlier times, one who makes or 
trims borders of garments. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 182/2 An Hemmer, limbator. 1598 
Florio, Orlairice, a seame-stresse, a welter, a hemmer. 
X85Z Miss Mitford Recoil. I. 301 The hemmer of flounces 
. .seemed flurried and fatigued. 

b. An 1 attachment , to a sewing-machine for 
doing hemming (Knight Diet. Meek. 1875). 

+ He’mming, sb. Obs. [a. ON. hemingr 
(hpmungr) ‘the skin of the shanks of a hide’, f. 
hpm shank.] The skin or hide of a deer’s shank ; 
a rough shoe or brogue made from this. 

c 1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 468/31 Pcro , hemming i. ruh 
sco. c 13Z0 Sir Tristr. 476 pe heminges swijje on est He 
schar and layd bi side, c *425 Wyntcun Cron. vm. xxix. 
274 At sa gret myschef he wes, That hys Knychtis weryd 
Rewylynys Of Hydis, or of Hart Hemmynys. 

Hemming (he'miq), vbl. sbJ [f. Hem vf + 
-ING k] The action of the vb. Hem 1 ; the making 
or providing of a firm neat border to any article 
of clothing, upholstery, or the like ; that which is 
hemmed ; a fringe, the border of a garment. 

German hemming, a substitute for top-sewing (Caulfetld 
Si Saward Diet. Needlework 1882). . 

<t 1300 E. E. Psalter xtiv. 14 (xiv. 13I Doghtres of kmges 
„ .In gliterand gilted hemminges. x$ox Privy Purse Fx/. 
Elis, of York (1830) 7 Payed for the hemmyng ofa kertelie 
of the Quenes of damaske iiijd. 1530 Palsgr. ? 3°/ : L Hc " , ‘ 
myng or hemme of a garment, ourelevre. m f/Ff, 

Holy * Prof. St. u ix. 23 Many favours winch God gneui 

us ravell out for want of hemming. 1888 I/lustr. • 
News 14 Apr. 384/1 The exquisitely fine hemming ana 
slitching shown at Lord Aberdeen’s house. ^ 

Hemming, vbl. sb * [f. Hem 
T he action ol the verb Hem-; coughing, clearing 


Io-S^MaIobv Arthur xv viii, She couj;lj.<t m > Jw* 
syre launcelot awaked and r h!nnce 

Eicon 

: * rpiuins o, gj'Z" 
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your hemmings, do you think we care for your hemmings ? 
1786 Mad. D’Akblay Diary 6 Oct,, At length a prodigious 
hemming showed the preparation in the Colonel for a speech. 
1896 in Sin A. Otway 1 -ref. to Autabiog. Ld. Clarence 
Paget 5 With his ‘ hemming ' and * hawing and other 
tokens of oratorical imperfection. 

Hemmir, obs. Sc. form of Hammer. 
Hemmorhoid(e, obs. forms of Haemorrhoid. 
Hemo-, variant spelling- of H.-emo-, usual in 
U.S., and not unfrequent in Great Britain in words 
of more general use, as hemorrhage, hemorrhoid. 
Hemp (hemp), sb. Forms : 1 hcenep, lienop, 
4- hemp, (4-7 hempe, 6 hemppe). [OE .hpup, 
h;vne.p = OLG. *hanap, *hanip, MDn. and Du. 
hennep, LG. hemp, OHG. hanaf, -if, -if (M II G . 
hanef, Ger. hanf ), ON. hampr (Sw. hampti, Da. 
/tamp)-.— OTeut. *haupi-z, *hanapi-z , cogn. with 
Gr. Kavva&K, L. cannabis : cf. also Lith. kanapis, 
OSlav. honopija, Pers. kanab. The word is perh. not 
Aryan, but adopted in Greek, Germanic, etc. from 
some common source.] 

1 . An annual herbaceous plant, Cannabis saliva, 
N.O. Urlicacerc, a native of Western and Central 
Asia, cultivated for its valuable fibre. 

It is a dioecious plant, of which the female is more vigorous 
and long-lived than the male, whence the sexes were popu- 
larly mistaken, and the female called Cart or Winter H., 
the male Ft mbit (i. e. female), Barren , or Summer H . : see 
Carl Hemp and Fimble. 

(The quotations from the Saxon Leechdoms appear to 
refer tosome wild British plant, perh. the Wild Hemp of 5.) 

a 1000 Gloss . in Wr.-tVulcker Vcc, 198/12 Cannabuut, 
hrenep. Ibid. 198/15 Cannabin, lucnep. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 
I. 16 Herba chamepitys bict is henep_ [v.r. bmnep]. Ibid. 
228 Deos wyrt J»e man cannane silfatica, & o^rum naman 
henep nemnefn ci 325 [implied in Hempseed]. cj 440 
Promp. Pars’. 235/2 Hempe, cannbum. 1523 Fitzmerb. 
Hush, § 146 In Marche is tyme to sowe flaxe & hempe. 
1551 Turner Herbal 1. Hj b, Hempe. .is profitable for many 
thynges, .and specially to make stronge cables, and roopes 
of. 1578 Lyte Dodoetis 1. 1. 72 Hempe is called in Greeke 
Kawa/ik* .. in English Hempe, Neckeweede, and Gallow- 
grasse. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Hot. xxix. 456 Hemp has 
a five parted calyx in the flowers which bear stamens, but 
in the pistilliferous ones it is one-leaved, entire and gaping 
on the side. 1883 Harper's Mag-. Oct. 715/2 Land that 
will grow hemp will grow anything. 

b. 1523* etc. [see Carl Hemp]. 1577, etc. [see Fimble]. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccxxxviii. (1633) 709 The male is 
called Charle Hempe and Winter Hempe. The female 
Barren Hempe, and Sommer Hempe. *753 Chambers 
Cycl. Sufp, s.v., The male Hemp, or summer Hemp, which 
bears no seeds, and is called by the farmers Fimblc-hcmp, 
will have its stalks turn white in July. Ibid., The remain- 
ing plants, which are the female Hemp, called by the farmer 
Karle-hem/, are to be left till Michaelmas. 

2 . The cortical fibre of this plant, used for mak- 
ing cordage, and woven into stout fabrics. 

c 1300 Havetok 782 Hemp to maken of gode lines And 
stronge ropes to his netes. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rout. Rose 
1233 A sukkenye, That not of hempe ne [? hempene] heerdis 
was. 1404 Nottingham Rec. II. 22, xlv.strykes de hempe, 
iiijrf. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 1139 Newe halters of hemppe. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 105 Long, deepe prams, sowed 
together with hempe and cord. 1662-3 Pf.pys Diary 
18 Feb., Cast : ng up.. accounts of 500 tons of hemp brought 
from Riga. 1722 Sewel Hist . Quakers VII. (1795) II. 10 
Committed to Bridewell and required to beat hemp. 2881 
Daily hews 18 Apr. 2/8 Tows and hemps move off very freely. 

3 . In allusion to a rope for hanging. 

f Stretchhemp , a person worthy of the gallows, f To wag 
hemp , to be hanged. 

1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 715/1 To mocke the 
sacrament the blessed body of god, and ful like a stretch 
hempe, call it but cake bred. J bid., Tindall . . feareth not 
(like one y* would at length wagge hempe in the winde) to 
mocke at all such miracles. 1599 Shaks. Hen. F, nr. vi. 45 
Let not Hempe his Wind-pipe suffocate. 1654 Whitlock: 
Zooiomta 60 Of no small use to purge a Common-wealth, 
without the expence of Hemp. 1840 James IFoodman 
xxViii, If his people catch me, I shall taste hemp. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 56 [He] expressed] a desire for 
instant hemp rather than listen to any more ghostly con- 
solations. • 

b. (See quot.) Cf. Hempy sb. 

278$ Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s.v., Young hemp, an appella- 
tion for a graceless boy. 

4 . A narcotic drug obtained from the resinous 
exudation of the Indian hemp; bhang; hashish. 

1870 Yeats Nat . Hist. Comm. 195 Hemp is employed in 
other forms besides churrus as a narcotic. 1893 Nation 
(N. Y.) 9 Feb. 108/1 Its votaries have taken to opium and 
hemp, tne latter of which Sir Lepel Griffin says is far more 
injurious than tobacco. 

5 . With qualifying words, applied to numerous 
other plants yielding a useful fibre, or otherwise 
resembling hemp: as African Hemp, (a) ~ bow- 
string hemp (a); (b) Sparmannia africana (Miller 
Plant-names ) . Am eric an False H. , Datisca hirta 
(Miller Ibid.). Bastard H., name given to the 
British plants Hemp-nettle and Hemp Agrimony 
(Britten & Holland). Bengal H., Bombay H., 
Madras H., Crotalaria juncea (Miller). Bow- 
string H., (<z) a plant of the genus Sanseviera, 
esp. S. gttineensis, a liliaceous plant of tropical 
Africa, the leaf-fibres of which are used by the 
natives for bowstrings and for making ropes ; ( b ) 
in India, S. Roxburghiana ; also Calairopis gigan- 
lea (N.O. Asclepiadaccx). Brown Indian H., 


Hibiscus canmbinus (Miller). Canada or Indian 
H., Apocynum cannabinum , a N. American peren- 
nial (J. Smith Diet. Econ . PH). Cretan H., Da- 
tisca cannabina (Miller). Holy H., an old name 
for Galeopsis Ladanum (Miller). Indian H., a 
tropical varietyofCommon Hemp, Cannabis Indica. 
Jute or Plant H., Corchoris capsular is (Encycl. 
Brit.). Kentucky H. f Urlica ( Laportca ) Cana- 
densis and U. cannabina (Miller). Manilla H., 
the fibre of Musa text His, of the Banana family. 
Mountain H., flyoscyatnus insanus (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Nettlo H. = Hemp-nettle. Peruvian H., 
Bonapartea juncea. Queensland H., the tropical 
weed Si da rhombifolia (N.O. I/alvaccx), called 
also Paddy or Native Lucerne, and JfJIy Leaf. 
Bamie H., Bcchmeria nivea. Sisal H., the fibre 
of species of Agave,- esp. A. Sisalana. Virginian 
H., Willow H., Acnida cannabina , an amaran- 
taceous marsh plant, native of eastern U.S. Water 

H. , a name given to Eupatorium cannabinum and 
Bidens tripartita, in U.S. to Acnida cannabina. 
Wild H., Eupatorium canuabiitum \ Gerarde), and 
Galeopsis Tetrahit (Britten 8c Holland). 

*597 Gerardf. Herbert II. ccxxviii. 573 This wilde Hempe 
called Cannabis spuria, and also Cannabina Spuria, or 
basiarde Hempe. Ibid., In English wilde hempe, Nettle 
hempe, bastard hempe. Ibid. 11. ccxxix. 574 The bastarde 
or wilde Hempes, especially those of the water r are called 
commonly Hepalorium Cannabinum . .in English, water 
Hempe, bastardand water Agrimonie. j6xxCotcr., Chanvrc 
sauvage , Bastard Hempe, wild Hempe, Nettle Hempe. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 72/2 The bastard Hemp is with 
several Burs, or hairy Knobs at a distance on the stalk. 
*744 J* Wilson Syuops. Brit. PI. 95 Lamittm cannabina 
folio vulg are . . Nettle Hemp, or rather Hemp-leav’d dead 
Nettle. 1796 W ithering Brit. Plants (ed. 3), Bidens tripar- 
tita , Trim* Doubletooth, Water Hemp, Water Agrimony. 
1866 Trcas. Bot. 350/2 Crotalaria juncea.. ’This plant is 
extensively cultivated in. .India, on account of the valuable 
fibre yielded by its inner bark, whi h is known by the 
names of Sunn-hemp, Bombay Hemp, Madras Hemp, 
Brown Hemp, etc. Ibid. *0x5/2 The Bowstring Hemps 
..are stemless perennial plants. 1897 Morris Austral 
Engl. 195 Queensland Hemp... is, not endemic in Australia. 

8. attrib. and Comb. 

a. attrib. Of hemp ; made of hemp, hempen. 

*11400-50 Alexander 2224 Oure pepill .. Halis vp hemp 

cordis. 1549 Privy Council Acls II. 349/* Hemp ropes, 
m l weight. 1599 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in A irtiqnary XXXI I. 
243 A p[air) of hempe shetes. 1630 B. Jonson New Inn 

I. jii, He may, perhaps, take a degree at Tibume . . And so 
goe forth a Laureat in hempe circle 1662-3 Pepys Diary 
24 Feb., Capln. Cocke and I upon his hemp accounts till 9 
at night. 1668 T. Thompson Eng. Rogue iu i, You have 
no remedy against a hemp halter I hope. 1875 R. F. 
Martin tr. H avrez Winding Mach. 32 The wires.. in each 
strand must be twisted round a hemp core. 1893 Daily 
Nesvs 2 Mar. 5/4 Inquiry ..into the trade in all preparations 
of hemp drugs in Bengal. 

b. Comb., as hemp-close, -cock, - garth , -hammer, 
-harvest, -harvester, - heckle , -knocker, -plant, -plot, 
- ridge , - seller , - smoker , -spinner, -stalk, -top ; hemp- 
leaved, -like, - packed , -producing adjs. ; hemp- 
beater, a person employed in beating the rotted 
stems of hemp, so as to detach the fibre; an instru- 
ment used in doing this ; hemp-brake, an instru- 
ment for bruising or breaking hemp ; hemp-bush, 
an Australian Malvaceous plant, Plagianthus pul- 
chellus, yielding a hemp-like fibre;, hemp-cake, the 
residue of crushed hempseed, after extraction of the 
oil ; hemp-dike, -dub, -pit {dial.), a small pond 
for steeping green hemp; hemp-hards, -hurds: see 
Hards; hemp-hatcheler, -heckler = Hemp- 
dresser ; hemp-oil, the oil pressed out of hemp- 
seed ; hemp-palm, a palm, Chamxrops excclsa , of 
China and Japan, the fibres of which are made into 
cordage; L hemp-roll (see quot.); hemp-sicka. (cf. 
Hempen t b, quot. 1 785) ; hempwort, any plant of 
the Hemp family; hemp-yard, a piece of ground on 
which hemp is grown, a hemp-garth or hemp-close. 

26x5 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 653 Will con- 
vert .. our vagabonds ..into lusty *hempbeaters. 2725 
Vanbr. Prov. Wife iv. iii, That fist of her’s will make an 
admirable hemp-beater [in Bridewell], 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v., Hempbeaters, carders, and spinners . . suffer from dust 
arising from the material. 1873 Boutell & Aveling 
Heraldry Gloss., * Hemp-brake or Hackle, an instrument 
for bruising hemp. 2878 Urc's Did. Arts IV. 364 *Hemp 
cake is chiefly used for adulterating linseed cake. 1698 
Froger Voy. 58 The Fields . . are like those of our *Hemp- 
Closes. 2669 Worlidgc Syst. Agric. xii. (1681) 250 Stick 
them on the tops of *Hemp-cocks or Wheat-sheaves. 2877 
-89 N. W. Line. Gloss., * Hemp-crojt, -garth, -yard, the 
gardens attached to old cottages' commonly went by one 
of these names, as they were in former days used mainly 
for growing hemp. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss. * Hemp dub, a 
small pond used for steeping green hemp. 1627 Merton Reg. 
II. 296 Unum *Hempegarth simul cum Iibertate commumi. 
1663 MS. Indent. 0/ Barlby (Yorksh.), An orchard, a hemp- 
garth, two gardens. 2637 Nabef.s Microcosm, v, The shrieks 
of tormented ghosts [are] nothing to thy noise of *hemp- 
bammers. 1707 Mortimer Husb, v. xi. 120 Tis a very 
great help to the Poor; the * Hemp-harvest coming after 
the other Harvest. 1724-7 Ramsay Tea-t. M/sc Bob of 
Dumblattc , Lend me your braw *hemp heckle. 2579 Lang- 
ham Gard. Health (1633) 3°° Apply it with *Hempe-hurds 
to the heate of the Liuer and stomach. 2586 Praise 0/ Mr/s , 


76 That petie and counterfak Murick which .. *herap- 
Knockers [make] \v l their beetels. 2744 *Hemp-ieaved [see 
sense 5]. 272a tr. Ponte fs Hist. Drugs 1. 158 The burnt Oil 
they make use of in *Hemp> Oil. 3839 R. .S, Robinson 
Naut. Steam Eng. 39 This kind . . keeps steam-tight with 
far less friction than the *Jiemp-packed piston. 16.. Add. 
MS. 31028 )f. 7 .N. W. Line. Gloss.) Drowned in a *hempe 
pitt near a little sink of hempe. 2832 G. A. Herklots tr. 
Cast. Moosttlm. India Gloss,, Gunja. the leaves or young 
leaf-buds of the *hemp plant. 1678 Butler Hud. i«. 

43 Like Thieves that in a * Hemp-plot lie Secur'd against 
the Hue and Cry. 2824 Mactaggart G at loznd. Encycl, 
*Hcmp-rtggs, ridges of fat land whereon hemp was sown 
in the olden time. 2696 J. F. Merchant's Warc-ho. 23 
The nexU.Linnen, is called *Hemp Roles, it is always 
brought into England brown, and is a strong coarse Linncn 
..and.. when whited very good for Sheets for Poor People. 
2785 Life Miss Davises He . . was convicted and hanged .. 
and her *bemp-sick husband laid in the earth. JB75KNICHT 
Did. Mech. 1099/2 "Hemp-stalks are beaten to remove the 
bark and cellular pith from the fiber. X853-5 Cassell sPop. 
Edtic. IV. 29/1 Cannabinacere or *Hempworts. syfi Dur- 
ham MS. Cell. Roll, In plumbo empto pro uno aqueducto 
in Ie *Hempyard. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Hemp , 
Pigeons dung is good for Hemp Yards. 

Hence Hemp v. trans. {rare), to halter, to hang. 
a 2659 Cleveland Lenten Litany u. i. That if it please 
thee to assist Our Agitators and their List, And Hemp them 
with a gentle twist. 

Hemp-a’grimony. Herb. A book-name for 
Eupatorium cannabinum , a composite plant with 
dull red flowers; also extended to other species, 
b. I Vale r Hemp-agrimony , a befok-name for Bidens 
or Bur-Marigold. 

2778 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) 461 Bidens, Water- 
hemp-agrimony, or Bur-marygold. Ibid. 464 Eupatorium 
cannabinum, Hemp-agrimony, Dutch-agrimony. 1893E. H. 
Barker Wand, by South. Waters 268 Hemp-agrimony 
made the bees sing a drowsy song. 

He'mp-dresser. One who hackles hemp. 

a 2659 Cleveland Times 81 No zealous Hemp-dresser yet 
(lipp’d me in The Laver of Adoption from my Sin. 1723 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6171/10 Benjamin Bellamy.. Hempdresser. 
b. pi. The name of a kind of country-dance. 
2756 Amory y. Buncle (X770) II. 25 We .. had the hemp- 
dressers one night, which is, you know .. the most difficult, 
and laborioas of all the country dances. 1827 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. II. 122, 1 have 1 footed it ' away in Sir Roger 
de Coverley, the hemp-dressers, &c. 

Hempen (he-mpen ),a. {sb.) AIS04-5 hempyn(e, 
-peno, (6-7 hompton, 7 hemton), 6-8 hemping, 
[f. HempjA + -en*. Not recorded in OE. ; but cf. 
OHG. haiiafin (Ger. hanfen) , LG. hemfen.] 

1 . Made of hemp j of or pertaining to hemp. 

Hempen homespun , homespun cloth made of hemp ,* hence, 

one clad in such cloth, one of rustic and coarse manners. 

2375 Barbour Bruce x 360 He gert sym of the ledows .. 
Of hempyn rapis Jedderis ma. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P • 
R. xix. lxii. (1495) 898 The weke is made of hempen threde. 
c 2440 [see HEMrv a. 1]. 2535 Latimer Serm. Insurr. in 

North (1844) aq It is no knot of an hempton girdle. *553 
Phaer yEneid v. 552 But [he] hyt the hemping corde, and 
of the knot the bands he brast. 2590 Shaks. Mids. A. 
in. i. 79 What hempen home-spuns haue we swaggering 
here? 2651 Miller 0/ Alans/. 8 Good browne hempton 
sheetes. 2669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. ( 1681) 44 A very’ great 
succour to the poor, the Hempen Harvest coming after 
other Harvests. 2703 I Fakes Colne , Essex , Overseer s f Acc. 
(MS.), 6 yards of hempinge cloth for two shifts for Suzan 
Beets. 2776 Adam Smith W. N. i. x. ii. (1869) L 128 
Weavers of linen and hempen cloth. 2887 Bowen Firg. 
YEneid 11. 236 Hempen cords cast over its neck. 

J ?g. : 2675 Cotton Poet. IFks. (1765) 297 Coarse hempen 
Trash is sooner read Than Poems of a finer Thread. 

b. In humorous phrases and locutions, referring 
to the hangman’s halter. 

a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 454 Ware hem of 
hempyn lane ! For stelthe is meeded with a chokelewe bane. 
a 2529 Skelton/?^/. Garncsche 162 Stop a tyd, and he welle 
ware Ye be nat cawte in an hempen snare. 2S93 Shaks. 
2 Hen , FI, iv. vii. 95 Ye shall haue a hempen Caudle then, 
and the help of hatchet. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 67, I 
. . scapde dauncing in a hempen circle. 1606 Dekker Sev- 
Sittnes vii. (Arb.) 44 Lamentable hempen Tragedies acted at 
Tiburne. 2632 Randolph /cab us Lovers (N.), Shall not 
we be suspected for the murder. And choke with a hempen 
squiucey ? a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hernpen-widdm'* 
one whose Husband was Hang'd. 2785 Grose Did.yulg. T. 
s.v., A man who was hanged is said to have died of a 
hempen fever. 2837 Sir F. B. Head Narrative vifi. (1839) 
208 What could they be worth to him but a hempen neck- 
cloth? 

2 . Resembling hemp. 

2651 J. F[reake] Agr/ppa's Occ. Philos. 2 00 It _makes 
a Hempen colour. 2772-84 Cook Voy. IX. iv. iii (R-b 
Made of the bark of a pine-tree beat into a hempen state. 
B. sb. Hempen cloth. 

2777 Robertson Hist. Arncr. (1783) I. 255 They found 
Balboa . . wearing coarse hempen used only by the' meanest 
peasants. ’ " 

J* He*mpenly, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -ly 1 J 
Relating to or connected with hemp. 

2609 Paule Life Abf. Whit gift 40 A choise broker for 
such souterly wares, and in regard of his hempenly trade, 
a fit person to cherish up Martins birds. 

Hemph, obs. var. Humph ini. Hempie : see 
Hempy. Hemping : see Hempen. 

Hempland. Land appropriated to the growth 
of hemp; a piece of land formerly so applied. 

2526 MS. Acc. St.* j bhu’s Hasp’., Canlerb., Rec. - ■ fo r 
ferme of hempland iiija'. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 93 
A couple of apple-trees, a brood of ducklings, a hempland, 
and as much pasture as is just able to summer a cow. 2735 
N. Riding Rec. IX. 232 The other doses and parcels of 
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ground called Hemplands. 1846 E. Spurdens E. Anglian 
Wonts { E. D. S.), Pightle , the little man’s little field : called 
in Suffolk a hempland , without respect to the produce. 

t Hempling, a. Obs. Also 6 -lyrme. [I.Hemp: 
cf. hemping = Hempen.] Of hemp, hempen. 

1492 Churckw. Acc - Walberswick, Suffolk (Nichols 1797) 
190 Two hempnling toweles. 3594 in Archxol. XLVIII. 
136 Item v hemplynne square clothes. 

He’IUp -nettle. Herb . A name for the genus 
Galeopsis (N. O. Labial re), and esp. the common 
species G. Tctrahit ; cf. Nettle-hemp in Hemp 5. 

iBox Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 4). 1861 S. Thomson 

Wild FI. 111. (ed. 4) 251 Another lipped flower is the . . 
hemp-nettle. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 242 In the grass 
grew the common hempnettle. 

Hempseed (ite'mpsfd). The seed of hemp. 

A caudle of hempseed = * hempen caudle ' (Hempen i b). 
c 1325 Gloss. IV de Biblcsw. in Wright Voc. 156 Canoys, 
hempseed. c 1532 Df.wes lntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 91 5 H empe 
sede, cantbutse. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 17 He hath 
prooued you to haue deserued a cawdell of Hempseed. 
1694 Phil. Trans. XVI II. 36 Of a grey colour, and a convex 
figure, like the half of an Hempseed. 1714 Gay Sheph. 
Week Thursday 31 This hempseed with my virgin hand 
I sow, Who shall my true-love be, the crop shall mow. 2838 
T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 429 Oil of Hempseed is 
obtained by expression from the seeds of. .hemp. 

b. A gallows-bird. 

x 597 Shaks. 2 Heit. IV \ ii. i. 64 Do, do thou Rogue : Do 
thou Hempseed. 

c. attrib as hempseed bird, a bird fed on 
hempseed ; hempseed calculus (Path.), name 
given by Wollaston to some varieties of the mul- 
berry-calculus. 

i6ix Coryat Crudities 15 Many gold Finches, with 
other birds which are such as our hempseede birds in Eng- 
land. 1864-70 T. Holmes & Hulke Syst. Surg. (1883) III. 
237 The dumb-bell crystals often unite into a mass and form 
the nucleus of a concretion called the hemp-seed calculus. 
Ibid. Z46 The small, smooth, globular * bemp-seed calculus'. 
He’inpstretch. noncewd. A person banged. 
Cf. stretch-hemp, Hemp 3. 

a 3843 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. I. 369 One of the men who 
were hanging, .asked him.. to cut the rope. He did so, 
and Hempstretch fell on his feet. 

He*mpstring‘. lit. String or cord made of 
hemp. Hence traits/., one who deserves the halter. . 

1566 Gascoigne Supposes tv. ii, If I come neere you, 
hempstring, I will teache you tosingsol fa. 1606 Chapman 
Mans. D' Olive Plays 1873 I- 2 4* A perfect yong hempstring. 
Van. Peace, least he overheare you ! 3885 Howells S. 
Lapham I. i. 40 He cut the heavy hemp-string with his 
penknife. 

f He*mptery. Obs. Also hemptre, -teren. 
[? for hemp cry, hempryi ] Hempen labile. 

2570 Bury Wills (Camden) 256, I beqwethe to my dawgh- 
ter Jone . .one payer of shetes of hempteren. .to my dawghter 
Anne.. one payer of sheets of hemptery— to John Kanam 
my sonne.. one payer of shetes of hemptre. 

Hempton, obs. form of Hempen. 
t He’mp-tree. Obs. An old name of the Chaste 
Tree, Viiex Agnns-castus. 

1548 Turner Names of H erbcs G viij b, Vitex is . . a tree and 
hath leaues lyke Hemp. .Wherfore it may be called iti 
englisbe Hemp tree, or Chast-tree, or Agnus tree. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal (1633) 3388. x6xx Cotcr., Amerine , 
Agnus castus..chast or hempe tree. 

He’mpweed. 

+ 1 . Some kind of sea-weed; ? = Dulse. Obs. 

1620 Markham Fareiv. Husb. iii. 28 You shall gather from 
the bottome of the Rocks (where the seydge of the Sea 
continually beateth) a certainc blacke weede, which they 
call Hcmp-weede, hauing great broad leaues. 

. 2. « Hemp- agrimony, and other species of Eu - 
patorium. 

x 79<5 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3! III. 707 Eupatorium 
canuabinuni,. . Hemp Agrimony, Dutch Agrimony, Water 
Agrimony, Water Hemp, Common Hempweed. 1862 An- 
srxp Channel Isl. (1865) 177 The hemp-weed or hemp- 
agrimony, a common plant enough. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v., Aromatic hempweed, Eupatorium aromaticum. 
Round-leaved Hempweed, Eupatorium rotundifolhim. 

Hempy, hempie (he*mpi), a. and $b. [f. Hemp 
sb. + -y.J • • 

A. adj. 1. Made of, like, or of the nature of 
hemp ; hempen ; having or producing hemp. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Hempyne, or hempy casta- 
beus. 2572 J- Jones Bathes Buckstoue m 10 b. Such (euill 
ayre] as commeth of Hempy grounds, as in Holland. x6ix 
Cotcr., Chanureux , Hempen, Hempie, of Hempe. c 1645 
Howell Leti. 11. 54 ’Twixt the rind and the Tree there is a 
Cotton, or hempy kind of Moss, which they wear for their 
Clothing. 

2. Sc. and north. Worthy of the hangman’s 
halter ; usually jocular, meaning merely Mischiev- 
ous, giddy, often in scrapes. 

3816 Scott Old Mori, xlii, I was a daft hempie lassie 
then, and little thought wbat was to come o’t. 1825 
Brockett, Hempy , mischievous — having the qualities likely 
to suffer by cat o’ nine tails, or by the halter. Applied 
jocularly to giddy young people of both sexes. 2885 
Kunciman Skippers <5- Sit. no Noted as the most 'hempy * 
boy in the . .district. 

33 . sb. One who deserves to be hanged ; one for 
whom hemp grows. Usually jocular: A mis- 
chievous giddy boy or girl. 

X718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk in. xviii, He had gather'd 
seven or aught Wild hempies stout and strang. 1818 Scott 
Hru Midi. ], * Where did you get the book, ye little hem- 
pie?* said Mrs. Butler. 2864 J. Hardy in Proc. Ber-zy. 
Nat. Club x8i This hempie of a bird has taken to colonis- 


ing. 2893 Crockett Slickit Minister (1894) 259 She had 
been a big-boned * hempie ' at the Kirkland School. 

Hemrod, -roid, obs. ff. Haemorrhoid, Emerod. 
Hemselve(n, -self(e, themselves : see Self. 
He'm-stitcli, v. [f. Hem sb . 1 + Stitch v.~] 
traits . To hem with an ornamental stitch of a 
particular kind, giving the effect of a row of stitch- 
ing (see quot. 1882) ; to ornament with this stitch. 

3839 Mrs. Papendiek Crt. Q. Charlotte (1887) I. i. 28 The 
tucks and hems being hem-stitched with Valenciennes lace. 
2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv, A hemstitched 
pocket-handkerchief. 2874 Mrs. H. Wood Mast. Grey - 
lands xvii. 296 Half-a-dozen handkerchiefs .. that Mrs. 
Casxlemaine had given to her to hem-stitch, Jbid. xxii. 254 
Diligently pursuing the hem-stitching of the handkerchief. 
288a Caulfeild Sc Saward Diet. Necdleivork , Hem-stitch , 
a term in needlework, designating the mode of producing 
a delicate kind of open-work, by drawing together certain 
threads^ in the material of the stuff, to be sewn in small 
successive clusters. 

Hence Hem-stitch sb., ornamental needlework 
of this kind. 

2853 Mrs. Browning Let. 'Dec. in Pall Mall G. (1892) 
15 Aug 2/3 You give the facts, as facts, without using 
them as the confirmatory hemstitch of a preconceived 
theory. 1874 Mrs. H. Wood A last. Grey lands xix. 220 
The work is really beautiful : it is the broad hem-stitch .. 
four or five rows of it. 

Hemton, obs. form of Hempen, 

t Hemule, hemuse. Venery. Obs. [A word 
of uncertain form. The Bk. of St. Albans has 
hemule ; the 16-1 7th c. and later writers (whose 
information seems to be entirely derived from the 
Bk. of St. Albans) have hemuse : an / and a * long 
s’ are easily confused in 15th c. writing. No ety- 
mology is known.) A roebuck of the third year. 

2486 Bk. Sf. Albans Eivb, The Roobucke .. The first 
yere .. is a kyde . . The thirde yere an hemule Ioke ye hym 
call. 2576 Turbf.rv. Venerie 143 The fawne of a Rowe is 
called the first yeare a kidde : the second a gyrle : the 
third yeare an hemuse. 2598 Manwood Laves Forest iv. 

§ 5 (1615) 44/2 A Roe is called. -The third yeere, a Hemuse. 
3660 Howell Parly Beasts 62 (D.) Those pretty fawns, 
prickets, Sorrells, hemuses, and girls, whereof som are mine. 

Hem ward, toward them : see Hem proit. and 

“WARD. 

Hen (hen), sb. Forms : 1 hen(n, h£Dn(n, 2-5 
henn, 5-7 henne, (5 hone), 3- hen. [OE. hytn 
str. f., corresp. to OLG. *hptna (MDu. henne, Du. 
heti\ OHG. hernia (Ger. hemte) WGer. *hannja , 
deriv. of Itano, OE. hana cock.] 

1 . The female of the common domestic or barn- 
door fowl, the male of which is the Cock. 

As in the domestic state the females greatly exceed in 
number the cocks kept, and their economic importance is 
more prominent, the word hens is also used in some con- 
nexions as - ‘ domestic fowls ' without regard to sex. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxii i. 37 Suae henne somnigas 
cicceno hire under fe5rum. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Ibid., Swa 
seo henn hyre cicenu under hyre fy^eru jegademS. cxcoo 
Sax. Leechd. II. 40 Wij> J>on ilcan genim haenne rysele. 
c xoSp Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 309 Oft seo 
brodige henn feah heo sarlice docci^e. a 1225 Aster. R. 
66 pe hen hwon heo haue? ileid, ne con buten kakelen. 
C1308 Pol. Songs 1 Cam den) 199 Gees no hen nad ic no^t. 
1340 Ayenb. 38 fee little feyeues pat stelep . . hire capons, 
hennen, frut of hire gardins. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 280 
As a cock among the hennes. a 430 Two Cookery-bks. 
34 Take Conynge, Hen, or Mawlard. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. \v. (1586) 170 b, Fesantes .. are better 
to bee brought up under a Henne. 2601 Holland Pliny 
x, ivi. (R.), A man shall know a good and kindly hen 
by her comb, when it is streight and upright. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. Hi. in. it. (R.I, A common hen, if moderately fed, 
will lay above a hundred eggs from the beginning of spring 
to the latter end of autumn. 2847 Tennyson Pnnc.v. 318 
‘ Boys ! ’ shriek’d the old king, but vainlier than a hen To . 
her false daughters in the pool. 

b. Proverbial and other expressions. 

2508 Dunbar Tua mariit Wemen 269 That hurtis 3 ov/ 
nought worth a hen. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 223, 

I knewe a Prieste that was as nice as a Nonnes Henne, when 
he would sate Masse. x6ox Holland Pliny Ep. to Yespas., 
As the proverb goeth, Iooke to drinke there or else no where 
a good draught of hens milke. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xii, 
I’ll warrant we’ll never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. 

2 . With qualifying words : f Hen of grease, iat 
hen : see Grease, t Hen of Guinea : the Guinea 
hen, f Our Lad/s hen : a name formerly given 
to the wren and the lark. Pharaoh's hen \ the 
Egyptian vulture (Neophron Pcrcitoplertts). Port 
Egmont hen : the Great Skua of the Falkland Isles. 
Sea hen : a name of the Urta Trotle, Foolish Guil- 
lemot (Pennant Brit. Zool. 1768 II. 410). 

2552 Huloet, Hennes of Genny, meleagrides. 1604 Dray- 
ton Owl Wks. (1793) 565/2 The Hedge Sparrow, and her 
compeer the Wren, (Which simple people call our Lady’s- 
Hen). c 2878 Helps Study Bible 185 Gier Eagle (Lev. xi. 
18*, the ‘Egyptian vulture' or ‘Pharaoh’s hen \ 2878 

Lecky Eng. in s8th C. II. v. 28 The lark was known as 
Our Lady’s hen. 

3 . The female of various other buds ; in a wider 
sense, of any bird - hen-bird. See also 7. 

7 c 1315 in Rel. Ant. I. x63 Panriche, fesant henne ant 
fesant cocke. c 2420, c X47 5 t s E« Cock sb. 1 9]. 1540 Hyrde tr. 
Fives’ Instr. Chr. tVom.n. vti. iR.), I my selfe..haueseene 
the cocke swan kill his hen, because she followed another 
cocke. 1577 B. Googb Heresbach's Husb. iv. »is86> 167 
Turky Cookes.. the Hennes may compare with either the 
goose, or the Pehen. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. iv. i. 15 1 More . 


iealous. .then a Barbary cocke-pidgeon ouer hts hen. 2766 
Pennant Zool. (2776) I. 267 The hen (of the blackcock! 
lays seldom more than six or seven eggs. 2879 J. A. Taylor 
Mount. & Moor 219 An old blackcock crowing on a birch- 
tree with a dozen hens below it. 

b. Forming the second element in the name of 
female birds of various species, as Guinea Hen, 
Grey-hen, Heath-hen, Moor-hen, Pea-hen, 
Water-hen, etc. q.v. 

In some of these the name of the male is in -cock, as heath- 
cock, peacock, etc. 

4. A female fish or crustacean. 

a 1855 G. Johnston Fishes Berwicksh. (in Yarrell), The 
Cock and Hen Paidle spawn toward the end of March and 
in April. At that season the Hen .. deposits her spawn 
among the rocks. 2895 Westm. Gaz. 31 May 5/3 A splendid 
salmon . .The fish (a hen) was taken with a net. 

5 . fg. Of persons, a. Used for wife, woman, 
female, humorous or low colloq . b. A hen-hearted 
person of either sex. 

c 1626 Dick of Devon, iv. iii. in Bullen O. PI. II. 79 One of 
the soldiers .. sayes th’are dainty Hennes. 2632 Bromi; 
North. Lass 1. v. Wks. 1873 III. 10 Are you the Cock- 
bawd to the Hen was here? 2685 Roxb. Ball. 11891) VII. 
474 She is the Cock and I am the Hen. 2785 Grose Diet. 
I utg. T., Hen, a woman. A cock and hen dub ; a club 
composed, of men and women, c 1880 G. Meredith Old 
Chartist in Daily Nesvs (1897) 21 Sept. 6 /t But if I go and 
say to my old hen : I’ll mend the gentry's boots, and keep 
discreet. 2897 Mary Kingsley./F’. Africa 6^0 The Krumen 
are silly hens not to go and wipe out Liberia on shore. 

6 . A kind of bivalve shell-fish, Venus mercenarta. 
Also locally , A fresh-water mussel. Cf. Hen-clam. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1892) 126 Pery winkles, hens and 
diuerse other shell fish [still in local use 'Editor’s note)]. 
1623 Whitbourne Newfoundland q Lobsters, Crafish, Mus* 
kels, Hens, and other varieties of Shelfkh. 1686 J. Dunton 
Lctt.fr. New- Eng. (1867 178 Their black Money, .is made 
of the shell of a Fish, which the English call Hens, hut the 
Indians Poquauhock. 2864 Thoreau Cape Cod v. ^2894) 
200 The sea-clam, or hen, was not easily obtained. 

7. attrib. in sense of ‘female*: a. of birds, 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 92 Nim bonne J>a com and gewurp 

to sumum henfugule. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 2131 pair softer 
swulten \>s. henne fuxeles. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farmei.xxi.KsThs Henne Partridge issofruitfull that [etc.]. 
x66o Boyle New Exp. PJtys. Mech. Wks. 1772 I. 97 Soon 
after we got a hen-sparrow. 2760 Edwards in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 835 The whole upper side nearly resembles that of a 
hen-pheasant. 2773 Barrington In Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
264 It is for the same reason that no hen-bird sings. 1818 
Keats Endym. lit. 1020 The hen-dove shall not hatch Her 
ready eggs. 

b. oi fishes, Crustacea, etc. 

2865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea xiii. (1873) 266 There 
are the cock and hen lobster. 1886 R. C. Leslie Set j- 
paintePs Log 21 The hen crab is known from the male by 
her much wider wahtcoat. 


8. Comb. , as hen-court , -dam, -hutch, -keep, -killer, 
- loft , - trough ; hen feathered, footed , - tailed , hen- 
like adjs. ; hen-balk, a hen-ioost; hen-blind- 
ness, nyctalopia; hen-corn (see quots.) ; hen- 
driver, the hen-harrier; hen-lish, f (a) a kind of 
shell-fish : see sense 6 ; (b) a local name of the 
bib or pout ; hen-flesh, the roughness of the skin 
arising from chilliness or shivering, goose-flesh ; 
hen-frigate, 1 a ship wherein the captain’s wife in- 
terfered .in the duty or regulations ’ (bmy th SailoVs 
Word-bk. 1867): cf. Hen-pecked b ; + hen- 

harm, the hen-harrier; hen-party, a gathering 
consisting only of women ; hen-plant, a name for 
two common species of Plantain (Planlago lanceo - 
lata, P. major) ; •f hen’s bill, an old name of 
Sainfoin (Gerarde Herbal 1597, Index). 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 135 *Hen banks, a Hen Roost, 
from the Bawks of which it consists. 1893 Nor thumb. Gloss., 
Hen-baak , -balk, -bonk, a hen roost. 2822-34 Goods Study 
pled. (ed. 4) III. 148 Hens .. cannot see to pick up small 
grains In the dusk of the evening, and so^ employ this time 
jn going to roost ; on W’hich account the disease is sometimes 
called *hen-blindness. 1790 Trans. Soc. Erie. Arts, etc. VII I. 
32 Wheat sown too long on the same spot, without changing 
the seed, will generally become smutt and *heri-com- 1891 
Sheffield Gloss. Supp., Hen com, poor, thin, ill-fed wheat ; 
corn which is not round and plump. ‘ It will grow nothing 
but hen com’. 2853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 244 A perfectly 
empty *hen -court. 1678 T. Jones Heart 4 Right Sov. 201 
No more than duck-chickens [hear] their # hen-dam, recall- 
ing them from their connatural element. 2674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Reeve at. (\677l 161. Of inferiour sort are these - .1 he 
Forked Kite and bold Buzzard, The *Hen-driver, &e. 
Darwin A nim. 4- PI. 1. 253 This bird, .has begot both h en ' 
feathered and male-feathered offspring. 2603 Owen ir. Her. 
Sat. 11. iv. in Pembrokesh. (2892) 125 # Henhshe best are in 
LucrinaLake. 1835-59 Farrells Brit. Fishes (ed. 3) I. 54* 
The Bib or Pout., is brought to Belfast Market.. under the 
name of llenfsh. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 662/3 Caro 
gallinacia, 'heneflesch. 2854 Miss Baker Northampton 
Gloss., Hen-flesh. 2892 D. Jordan [‘ Son of the Marshes J 
Within Hour Lorn/ (ed. a) 153 They know all tbefowJ.wco- 
footed and “hen-footed. 2785 Grose Vulg. t - ?- v -» , 

frigate.. a sea phrase, .applied to a ship, thccaptamo 

had his wife on board .supposed tocommand him-* *' 

Jan lebtanc, a *Hen-harme, or white Kite. ncctJ 

Lett. (1888) I. 41 All the farm produce ^at he should 0^ 

horse-keep and 'hen-keep [etc.]- 1611 •henne -killer. 

iurier. An idle .. rogue ; a hedge.cre=pei, henn^ki e^ 
iS63 D.«» IN Anim. =.5= Several cf *« 

sub-breeds having been long p ropagMed. 

Mar- Jen. '9< Wings oulspreadafiera[.rolecttve. henjige 

fashion, ism Nashe /'. /W/irWir 

roorac for his 'ben-tort but the tester of his bed. lSS 7 V . 
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West am. Her two Millions xxvii, It was a v * hen party * to 
which his wife had gone. 1897 Weslm. Gaz . 3 Aug. 2/r 
Eulogistic accounts of his ^hen-run and his kitchen-garden. 
1868 Darwin Anittt . PL I* =5= A *hen-tailed sub-breed 
of Hamburghs was recently much esteemed. 1701 J. Cun- 
ningham in Phtl. Trans. XXIII. 1207 A small frame about 
3 or 4 foot long not much larger than a *Hen -trough. 

f Hen, lienne, cidv. Obs. Forms : a. i *hio- 
nane, heonane, -one, 2-3 heonene, 3 hinene, 
hennene, hinne, lieonne, honne, 3-4 hunne, 

3- 5 henne, (4 hanne). / 3 . I *hinan, hionan, 
heonan, -on, -un, 2 *heonen, (honen, henon), 
2-3 henen, (3 liennen, heonnen, honnen, hun- 
nen). 7. 1 (-hina), hiona, heona, 2-3 heone, 

4- 5 hene, hen. 5 . 4-6 Hyne, q.v. [OE. * hionan e, 

hionan ** OS. and OHG. hinana , hinan , MDu. 
henen, HG. hitmen , hinne , Ger. hitmen ; cf. also 
OHG. hina, MHG. /;/«£, /nVi, Ger. MLG. Z/c/r, 
MDu. /«/;, Du. ; adverbial formations 

from root hi- * this*, of He pron. The various OE. 
types gave a great number of forms in ME., all which 
are now obsolete, leaving only the later extended 
form henne-s , hen-s , Hence, and the Sc. Hyne.] 
= Hence : of place, time, or inference. 

a. a zoo o Caedmon's Gen. 791 Nu b u hie grimman menht 
heonane £ehyran. a cxooo Ags. Gosp . Matt. xviL so Gyf • • 
je ewasdon to btssum munte far heonone [Lindisf. G . 
heona, Rttshzu. G. heonan, Hatton G. heonen]. c zzy$Lamb. 
Horn, it We mo ten heonene feren. CX205 Lav. 7122 UncuSe 
Ieoden . . bcoci idriuen hennene. Ibid. 191 19 henne masen we 
. .heonene [c 1275 hinne] iwenden. <1x225 Leg . Katfi . 1393 
Ear we faren henne. <1x250 Ozvl <$• Niglit. 66 AHe ho the 
driveth honne. c xzpo S. Eng. Leg. I. 226/238 ]>at is hunne 
meni a myle. Ibid. 236/584 ‘Wend lieonne’, heo seiden. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 476 Wende we henne anon, a 1300 
St. Michael 98 in Trea t. Science { 1841) 134 More. .Than nit 
beo hunne to the mone. 13.. Sir Eeues (A.) 1237 Beues, 
how most hanne To Brademond. 0374 Chaucer Troylus 
iv. 121S 1246) pat day is not fer henne. C1440 Partonofe 
173 But two yere henne and one half a yere. 

0. C825 Vesp. Psalter xcii[i]. 2 Hionan from weorulde. 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 Ga 5 heonun [ Hatton G. Ga<S 
heonen]. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. x6i SecSen hie henen 
wenden. cizos Lay. 5822 $if we hennen [ci 275 hinne] 
fareS pus. Ibid. 5968 Heonnen [c 2275 hinene] he wulebujen 
in to Bruttzeine. 

y. [a 800 Leiden Gloss. 235 in O. E. Texts 1x7 Citra , 
bihina.] C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke iv. 9 Asend Seh heona 
aduna [Rush" v. G. hiona of dune], c 1340 Cursor M. 1808c 
(Fairf.) Do now go hen fro me sathon. Ibid. 20388 (Fairf.), 
I was farrer hen. .ferre out in anoper lond. c 2386 Chaucer 
Reeve's T. 113, I pray yow spede vs hey then [Comb. hene] 
that ye may. 1426 Audelay Poems 9 And bryng thi Jyf to 
good endyng, here and hen. 

Hence + Hen-, henneforth, -forthward(s, for- 
ward adv., henceforth, henceforward. + Hen(en)- 
sith sb., departure hence, death, f Hen ward, 
heoneward adv., away from here, hence. 

c xooo ^Elfric Gen. viii. 21 Nelle ic nateshwon awir^ean 
pa eor'pan heonon forp for mannum, a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 
225 Ic nelle henon forS mancyn mid watere adrenche. 
a 1225 Leg. Hath. 2099 Him we kenniS. .heonne forSwardes. 

13. . Guy IParw. (A.) 593 Henne forward ne reche y me Of 
mi liif whare it be. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I.170 
To be hise frendis from henneforp. X382 — Phil. iii. 1 
Henne forth ward, my britheren, haueae ioye in the Lord. 

14.. Tttndale's Pis. 2292 Fro syn henforward thou the 
absteyne. 0x410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xliii. If. 93 (Gibbs 
MS.) Now henne forwarde be plesede and welwylled to hem 
for my loue. 

<zxooo Cod. Exon. (Th.) 450 Heofona hyrde, a:fter 
heonan stye, godum daedum. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 185 
Sorehful is ure hider cume, and sorilich ure henen si 5 . 

971 Blickl. Horn. 115 pxt b“ os world is scyndende and 
heononweard. <1x225 Teg. Kath. 1915 Me longeS heonne- 
ward, a 1225 Auer. R. 98 Aris up ; hie pe heone ward. 

1 * He*nad. Obs . [ad. Gr. kvas, kvad- unit, f. kv 
one.] A unit, monad (in the Platonic philosophy). 

1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 556 One Goodness, 
Many Goodnesses, and one Vnityor Henade, Many Henades. 
Ibid. 626 That there must be a single Monad or Henad, 
standing alone by itself. 1792 J. Taylor tr. Proclus II. 267 
There must be an order of Henades prior to that of intellects. 
Hence f Hena'&ical a., relating to a henad. 

1678 Cudworth Int.S. 556 Henadical (or Monadical) Gods. 

Hen and chickens. (Beside the literal 
sense, this has the following transferred uses.) 

1 . A name for the Pleiades. 

[x 535 Coverd. fob ix. g note , Some call these seuen 
starres, the clock henne with hir chekens.] 1612 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 68 That Constellation,' calfed by the 
vulgar, the Hen and chickens, and of the learned Pleiades. 

2 . A name for several plants, a. Hen-and- 
Chichenis Daisy : a cultivated variety or mon- 
strous form of the daisy, in which smaller flower- 
heads grow from the edge of the main flower-head.' 

X794 MartvN Rousseau's Bot. xv. 163 The main flower is 
surrounded by a set of very small ones . . as in the Hen and 
Chicken Daisy. x86j Delayer FI. Gard. 81 Proliferous or 
Hen-and-Chicken Daisies. 2884 V. Stuart Egypt 364 The 
curious compound daisy called Hen-and-chickens. 

b. A name for a variety of Polyanthus ; also for 
a species of Houseleek {Sempervivum globiferum ) ; 
also (locally) for Ground Ivy, London Pride, Co- 
lumbine, BircPs-foot Trefoil, and .Daffodil. (See 
Britten & Holland Plantsi.). 

He*natrice. nonce-uni. A humorous feminine 
of Cockatrice. 

-<11843 Southey Doctor cc. (1847) VI. 366 It is affirmed 


that there is no female Basilisk, that is, no Henatrice, the 
Cock laying only male eggs. 

Henbane (he’nb^n). Also 3 hennebone, 4 
henebon, 5 henneban(e, henban, (hen(ii)es- 
bane), 6 henbayne. [f. Hen sb. + Bane. Cf. 
Henbele.] 

1 . The common name of the annual plant Hyos- 
cyamus niger , a native of Europe and northern Asia,' 
growing on waste ground , having dull yellow flowers 
streaked with purple, viscid stem and leaves, un- 
pleasant smell, and narcotic and poisonous proper- 
ties ; also extended to the genus as a whole. 

<7x265 Poc.ln Wr.-Wiilcker 559/9 Iusguiantus. .i.hennebonc. 
1398 Trf.visa Barth. Dc P. R. xvn. lxxxvii. (Tollem. MS.), 
AristoteL.seyeb bat be seed of hen bane is poyson. 14.. 
Rel.Aiti. 1.55 For the goute..tak leves of the henbane. 
1578 Lyte Dodocns ill. xxiii. 448 Of Henbane are three 
kindes..that is, the black*, the yellowe, and the white. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Ilevtpseed Wks. in. 68/2 
No cockle, darn ell, henbane, tare or nettle Ncere where it 
is can prosper spring or settle. 1796 Coleridge To Friend 
'■writing no more Poetry 33 In the outskirts, where pollutions 
grow. Pick the rank henbane. 1872 Oliver Elern. Bot . 11. 
213 Henbane, .a viscid weed of waste places about villages, 
with dingy, purple-veined, yellow flowers. 

. 2 . The drug extracted from this plant. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Pudge ix, The prospect of finding any- 
body out in anything would have kept bliss Miggs awake 
under the influence of henbane. 1859 Mrs. Carlyle L ctt. 
III. 3 The henbane 1 took in despair last night. 

3 . atlrih, and Comb. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xn. x xxiii. (1495) 433 The 
sperrowe etyth venemous thynges wyth hote cruwjnge 
henban seed. 1687 Dry den Hind fy P. six. 1081 Henbane 
juice to swell them till they burst. 1866 Sozuerby's E. Bet. 
VI. 208 The baneful effects of the Henbane exhalations. 

t He-nbell. Obs. In 1-5 henne-belle. [f. 
Hen sb. + Bell sb ; from the bell-shaped calyx.] 
Earlier name of Henbane. 

cxooo j'Flfrjc Pec. in Wr,-Wfllckcr 134/5 Simpltoniaca , 
henne-belle. c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. 1 . 94 Deos wyrt be. -sutne 
men henne-belle hatatS. a 1500 Sloane MS. 5. 6/2 Cassia lago, 
simphoniaca , iusquiautus Afnglice] hennebelle. 1597 
Gera rue Herbal App. to Table, 
t Henbilt. Obs. A kind of fishing net (or the 
cable belonging to it). 

1630 Ord. Prescrv. Brood Fish 7 V/<r;//rjin Dcscr. Thames 
(*758) 74 That every Trinck Cable be no more than twenty 
Fathom long at the most ; or any Henbilt above twenty-two 
Fathom long. 

Henbit (he-nbit). [f. Hen sb. + Bit sb . 2 : app. 
a 1 6th c. transl. of the Low German name : see 
quot. 1578.] Name given to two common weeds, 
t a. Ivy-leaved Speedwell ( Veronica hedcrifolia) ; 
also distinguished as Small Henbit. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxv. 51 The fourth Jcinde [of Chick- 
weed] (called of the base Almaignes Hoenderbeet) that is to 
say Henbit, hath many rounde and heane stemmes. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxxii. § 3. 492 Iuie Chickweede or 
small Henbit. 17x3 Derh am Phys .- Theot. (J.), In a scarcity 
in Sijesia a rumour was spread of its raining millet-seed ; 
but it was found to be only the seeds of the ivy-leaved 
speedwell, or small henbit. 

b. A species of Dead-nettle (. Laminin amplexi- 
caitle ), wth irregularly cut or inciso-crenate leaves ; 
formerly distinguished as Greater Henbit . Also 
Henbit Nettle , H. Dead-nettle . 

1597 Gerarue Herbal. 11. clxxxii. 492 The great Henbit 
hath feeble strikes leaning towarde the grounde, whereon 
do growe. .leaues like those of the dead Nettell. 1778 
Lichtfoot FloraScot. (1789) I. 309 Laminin amplexicaule 
..Great Henbit.. In cultivated ground, frequent. xS6x S. 
Thomson IPild FI. in. (ed. 4) 229 The example given.. is 
the. .henbit, or dead-nettle. 

Hence (hens), adv. Forms : 3-4 heonnes, 
3-5 bonnes, (3 hinnes, hunnes, 4 hennus, 
henys, 4-5 hennys, -is) ; 4-6 hens, (5 hense, 
henes, -us, 6 Sc. henss, ynce) ; 6- hence. [ME. 
hennes , etc., f. the earlier henne , Hen adv., with 
adverbial genitive suffix - es , - s , as in - ward , -wards, 
etc. The spelling hence is phonetic, to retain the 
breath sound denoted in the earlier spelling by s , 
as in once, twice, mice , pence , defence , etc.] 

I. Of place. 1 . (Away) from here, from this 
place ; to a distance. . 

C,I 7S Bay. 1581 Are we hinnes [<:x205 heonne) wende. 
c X290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 41/231 Ich it wolle hennes lede. 

Go hunnes. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. / Pace 
To Comewaille )>ey fledden hennes, 1382 Wyclif 
Gen. xlii. 15 Je shulen not goon hens, to the tyme that 3oure 
Jeest brother come, c X400 Sozvdone Bab. 2922 Files come 
we nevere hennys oute. c 1440 York Myst. xxii. 3 High 
you hense. 2559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xii, In wit and 
learning matcbeles hence to Grece. c 2560 A. Scott Poems 
xx. 57 Thairfoir go hens in haist. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 1. 60 How churlishly, I chid Lucetta hence. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 2x4 Hence our journey led us 
homewards in five dayes sayle. 1808 Scott Marm. vi. 
x.yhi. Hence might they see the full array of either host. 

b. At a distance from here ; away. 

c 2330 Assu,„p. Pirg. 328 (B. M. MS.), I was fer hens atte 
my prechinge. i 393 Langl. P. PL C. VI. So Lyf-holynesse 
and Joue, han ben ionge hennes. z$ 6 a J. Heywood Prov. 
d - EPjgr. (1867) 177 Ye haue tarid longe hence. 1595 Spen- 
ser Col. Clout zz >Vhilest thou wast hence. x6ix Shaks. 
II ml. T. iv. iii. 86, I haue a Kinsman not past three 

quarters of a mile hence. 

c. with redundant from (pcfro). 

' c * 34 ° Cursor M, 1264 (Trin.) pi gate Fro hennes to para- 


dis ^ate. T388 Wyclif Gen. xlii. 15 schulen not go fro 
hennus. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 146 Socrates 
was . . boren in a ferre Centre from hens. 1526 Tisdale 
Luke iv. 10 Cast thy siife doune from hens. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, ill. iii. 6 Richard, not farre from hence, hath htd 
his head. 1704 Addison Italy Wks. 1804 V. 149 We sailed 
from hence directly for Genoa.^ 1792 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) III. 489 It being impossible to prescribe them from 
hence. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 171 From hence 1 
was conducted up a staircase to a suite of apartments. 

2. with ellipsis of vb. of motion, chiefly as a com- 
mand : Hence l go hence, depart. Hence with'. 
go away with, take away. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. H 302 Hence, away, apage te. 1583 
Stanyhurst s. E nds n. ( Arb.) 66 Let vs hence. 1593 Shaks. 
Pen. 4" Ad. 382, I pray you hence, and leave me here alone. 
1610 — Temp. 1. ii. 474 Hence : hang not on my garments. 
x6xx — l Pint. T. it. lit. 67 Hence with her, out o'dore. 
1637 Milton Lycidas 18 Hence ^with denial vain and coy 
excuse. 1769 Gray Ode for Music 12 Hence, away, 'tis holy 
ground ! 1855 Browning Gram. Funeral 1x2 Hence with 
life's pale lure ! 

3 . spec. From this world, from this life. 

c 1315 Shokf.iiam 83 That no fend ous ne schende Nou, 
ne wanne the tyme comthe Thet we scholle hennes wende. 
c 1450 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. F.) 121 And for the saules 
that hennes be past. 1583 Stuuues Anal. Abus, n, (1882) 
86 When God shall call them hence to himself. x6xi Bible 
Ps. xxxix. 13 Before I goe hence, and be no more. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 443 They go from hence into the 
other world. 

+ b. Elsewhere (than in this world) ; in the next 
world. Obs, 

1426 Audelay Poems xx Hit schal be ponysched here or 
henus cvere trespasse. 1595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 89 This 
must be answer’d either heere or hence. 1602 — Haul, 
111. ii. 232 Both heere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, 
If once a Widdow, euer I be Wife. 

XI. Of time. 

4 . From this time onward, henceforward, hence- 
forth. Also with from ( 1 * fro), arch, and poet. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 17 From hens bigati 
Jesus to preche. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. igj Fro 
hennes in to domes day. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 826 
Hence euer then, my heart is in thy brest. 2604 — Oth. hi. 
iii. 379 From hence lie loue no Friend, sith Loue breeds 
such offence. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. xu. lxxxvui, 
Hence mayst thou freely play. x8t8 Shelley Rev. Islam 
- ix. xvi, That the rule of men was over now. And hence, the 
subject world to woman’s will must bow. 

t b. (At some time in the past reckoned) from 
now; in quot. 1393 = since, ago. Obs. rare. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C . vi. 35 Whnnne ich $ong \vas..meny 
5er hennes. x6io Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. [ 16x4)738 But 
you Jeape backe. .from hence to the Apostles times. 

c. (At some time m the future) from now. 

1590 Shaks. Com . Err. nt. i. 122 lie meet you at that place 
some houre hence. *1x735 Arbuthnot (J.), Let not posterity 
a thousand years hence look for truth in the voluminous 
annals of pedants. 1885 Manchi. Exam. 12 Oct. 5/1 
have to., think of what our position will be five years hence. 

III. Of issue, result, consequence, etc. 

5 . From this, as a source or origin. 

1597 Shaks. Loz’er's Compl. no Controversy hence a 
question takes, Whether the horse by him became his deed, 
Or he his manage by the well-doing steed, a 1641 Suck- 
ling Love's World 15 Poems (1648) xx My Flora was my 
Sun. .All other faces borrowed hence Their light and grace. 
1667 Milton P.L. y ii. 366 Hence [from the sun] the Morn- 
ing Planet guilds his horns. 

b. From (t of) hence : from this world. 

1382 Wyclif John xviii, 36 Now for>othe my kyngdom 1$ 
not of hennis [Tindale and x6ix from hence]. 

6. (As a result) from this fact or circumstance. 
Also with from. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 " Mar. 107 Hence proceeded that 
pleasant Motto of the Grecian Courtizan. z 6 z$ Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 62 Hence it is, saith R. Moses, that the 
Law of Moses forbiddeth these rites. 1725 Pope Odyss. xn. 
252 Learn courage hence ! 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II* 2S0 
From hence he has been accused, by historians, of avarice. 
1884 W. C. Smith K ildrostan 46 You have fallen out, anu 
hence your thoughts are sad. 

7 .. (As an inference) from this fact or circum- 
stance; from these premisses or data; for this 
reason ; therefore. 

1586 Young Gtiazzds Civ. Conv. iv. 226 From hence, saWe 
Lord John, we may know, that if [etc.]. x66o Barrow Euclid 
(1714) 27 Coroll. Hence, All right-lined figures of the same 
species have the sum of their angles equal. j 6 p$ Eng. Auc. 
Const. Eng. 77, I grant it; but what do you infer fro™ 
hence? 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 25? F £ onl 
hence, therefore, we may conclude, that the size in these 
animals is not sufficient to make a distinction among them* 
1840 Laroner Geotit. . 210 Hence, the surface of the cn “f e 
sphere is equal to the surface of the entire cylinder. 
Bowen Logic vi. 167 Rule. Both Contraries may be fa« c » 
but both cannot be true. Hence, to posit A is to sublate r- * 
to posit E is to sublate A. Mod. 1 1 is so with men generall)'» 
and hence we assume it to be so with you. 

IV. 8. Comb. a. with sb., as hence- depM' 
lure, - going ; b. with pa. pple., as hence-brought 1 
-got, etc. ; hence-meant, intended, purposed, or 
planned from this place. Obs. or arch. 

a. x6xt Shaks. Cymb. ziv. ii. 65 From our hence-going. 
And our returne. — IPint. T. i.ii. 450 My people did expect 
my hence departure Two dayes agoe. . . 

o. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vr. xxxiii, As if by imrzcic 
preseru T d by Forraines long From hence-ment Treasons- 
1602 Ibid. xm. Ixxix, Much have we done, hence-outed. 
x6xo^ Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 122 Even building the 
Capitoll up with hence-got spoiles. a 1649 Drums.L oF 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (171X) 37 That Rhine with hence* 
brought beams his bosom warms. 
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t Hence, v. Ohs. rare. [f. prec.] a. tram. To 
order hence or away; b. intr. To go hence, depart. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 95 With that his dog he 
henc’d. his flocke he curst. 1614 Sylvester Panarcius 1281 
Here-with the Angell henc’t, and bent his flight Tow’rds 
Our Sad Citie. 

+ Hence -along, adv. Obs. [See Along <zJ] 

‘ Along of’ or because of this ; for this reason. 

1592 Nashk in St tilth's Wks. (1866-7) I. 17 Hence-along 
did it proceed that thou wast such a plausible pulpit man. 

Henceforth. (he*iiS|fo®jj), hensfo®uJ»), adv. [f. 
Hence adv. + Forth adv.] From this time forth ; 
from now onwards. 

C1350 Will. Palerne 1050 5 e may mete eft dernli hennes- 
forjr eche day. c 1386 Chaucer Sgr.’s T. 650 But hennes 
forth I wol my proces holde. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 17 
Or why should ever I henceforth desyreTo see faire heavens 
face? 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 1165 I'll make him hence- 
forth to beware And tempt my fury, if he dare. 1719 Young 
Busiris tv. i. (1757) 59 Henceforth let no man trust the first 
false step Of guilt. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 478 
A power had at last risen up in the Commons with which 
the Monarchy was henceforth to reckon, 
b. \i\X\x from (f fro). arch, 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 35 Make covenaunt wij» 
him to leve oure synne from hennsforj>« c\ 450 Merlin 22 
They haue.fro henes-forth lostether trauayle. 1526T1NDALE 
2 Tim. iv. 8 From hence forth is layde vppe for me a croune 
of rightewesnes. 1595 Shaks. John 1, i. 159 From hence- 
forth beare his name Whose forme thou bearest. 1676 
Hordes Iliad 1. 72 And to destroy us from henceforth for- 
bear. 

t He*ncefortho*n, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
Forth on.] Henceforth, henceforward. 

C2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ii. 59 Ye shall now here 
& vnderstande from the hensfourthon a terryble and a 
pyetous songe. Ibid. xiv. 350 We shall have peas in Fraunce 
fromheps forthon. c 1500 Melusine i. 17 From hens fourthun 
I wil bigynne & shew the trouth of thystory. 

1 * Hence -forth ward, adv. Obs. rare. -next. 
CZ391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 1 From hennes-forthward, 
I wol clepe the heyhte of any thing f>at is taken by thy rewle, 
the altitude. 

Hencefo'rward, adv. [f. Hence adv.+ For- 
ward.] From this time forward ; henceforth. 

1388 Wyclif Phil. iii. 1 Hennus forward, my britheren, 
baue ioye in the Lord, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (18687 $0 
Ye aught hennys forward kepe you welle from falling in 
suche perille. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jul. iv. ii. 22 Hence- 
forward I am euer rul'd by you. 1699 Bentley Phal. 128 
Hence-forvvard he will not make so many awkward Jests 
upon Lexicons and Dictionaries. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 4 
Henceforward we must consider them as a kind of privi- 
leged persons. 1877 Mrs. OLiphant Makers Flor . i. 19 
They were friends henceforward as long as Guido’s life 
lasted. 

b. with from if fro'), arch. 

147* Present™. Juries in Surtees Misc. >3888) 25 If he do 
so from hensforward. 3542-5 Brink low Lament. (1874) 90 
Bestow them therfore from hence forwarde vppon the trew 
image of Christe. 1685 J. Scott Chr. Life n. vi. (R.), Let 
us from hence-forward beware of them. 1845 Stoddart in 
Encycl. Metro/’. I. 42/1 From henceforward for 1500 verses 
.■we hear nothing further of this second person. 

+ Hencefo'rwards, adv. Ohs. [f. as prec. 
+ Forwards.] =prec. 

_ c 1400 Rom. Rose 7304 Yhe,sir, from hens forewardis. 1643 
in Caryl Sacr. Covt. 28 He may be enabled to overcome 
that temptation from henceforwards. cjjo^ Vanbrugh 
Mistake ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 444/2 Henceforwards all your 
interest shall be mine, a 1773 Chksterf. (Ma*on), My letters 
will henceforwards be principally calculated for that Meri- 
dian. 

1 * Hence -from, adv. Obs. rare. [An inversion 
of from hence : cf. herefrom , hitherto. ] From 
this (place, source, or fact). 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (1676) 333 Hence-from all the 
spirits of a man are enlivened. Ibid. 183 , 1 find no Translator 
to vary hencefrom but some few' into Vulgar Tongues. 
Hench, Sc. form of Haunch sb , l anti v.^ 

1 ' Hench-boy. Obs . Also lunch-boy.- [f. 
hench- in Henchman + Bov.] A page of honour, 
a boy attendant. 

In the 37th c, they ran on foot beside the mayor ; sheriffs, etc. 
2611 Middleton & Dekkeu Roaring Girt i, You’d have 
it for a hench-boy, you shall. 2636 B. Jonsok Masque 
Christmas Wks. (Rtldg.) 602/1 He said grace as prettily as 
any of the sheriff’s hinch-boys, forsooth.. 1636 Davenant 
Witts in Dodsley O. PI. (3780) VIII. 420 , 1 will match my 
Lord Mayor's horse, make jockeys Of hts hench-boys, and 
run ’em through Cheapside. 1661 K. W. Coif. Charact ., 
Untv. Beadle (i860) 70 Much of kin to those hinch-boys, who 
on my lord mayor's day at London, were wont to run before 
my lady marice in velvet caps, a 1683 Oldham Poet. Wks. 
(1686) 64 When in Solemn State he. pleas’d to ride, Poor 
Scepter’d Slaves ran Henchboys by his side. 

Hencher, Sc. form of Hauncher. 
Henchman (he’njnwen). PI. -men. Forms : 
a. 4 (hengestmannus), henxst-, 4-5 henxt-, 4-7 
henx-, hensman, 5 hens:e~,heyns-, heynce-, 5-6 
hense-,6 hence-, henxeeman. P. 5-6henche-, 
6 hensh(e-, 6-7, 9 henchman. 7. 5 hansemane, 
(//.) anschamen, 6 hauns-, hansh-, haunch-, S 
hanchman. [A compound of the word which 
appears in OE. as hengest, hengst (in Layamon 
hxngesi : see Hengest), OHG. hengist, MHG. 
hciigest, Ger. hengst , OFris. hengst, MLG. hengest , 
hingest ’, hinxt , MDu. henxt, heynst , henst , LG. 
and mod.Fris. hingst, Du. hengst ‘male horse* 
{at different periods, and in the various langs. = 


‘stallion*, ‘gelding*, and ‘horse* generally) + 
Man ; but it is not clear how or whence the com- 
pound made its appearance in the 14th c. 

The latinized hengest maun us in 1360, suggests immediate 
formation from OE. hengest ; but there is the difficulty 
that no trace of the latter appears after c 1205 (exc. as an 
element of proper names, where OE. Hengestes became 
Hin.v-, /links-, Hinckes • in accordance with the normal 
phonetic change of OE. eng to later ing). On the other 
hand though hengest was also MLG., and henxt, heynst, 
henst the MDu, forms, and Hans Wynsele in quot. 1377 
was evidently of ‘ Dutch * or German nativity, no example 
of the compound hengestman , or henxt man, is found in 
these languages. (Mod.G. hengstmaun , ‘groom of a 
stallion’, is recent and technical.) As to the original 
sense, the Prom/. Parv. renders heyncemann by med.L. 
gerolocista ; a contemporary L.-E. glossary, Wr.-Wulcker 
586/21, has 1 gerolotista, sompturman ’ (cf. also 582/31 * Fale- 
rarius, a sompterhors ; falerator , a sompterman . Gerolo- 

cista (in Du Cange also gerutasista) was app. a deriv. of L. 
gerulus ‘carrier, porter’, also ‘sumpter-horse*: cf. Promf>. 
Parv., ‘Male horse [OF. male, F. matte trunk], gerulus, 
so mar ins ’ ; ‘ somer hors, gerulus , somarius , summarius .* 
These equivalents seem to point to the sense ‘attendant on 
a sumpter-horse’; perh. the original meaning was simply 
‘attendant on a horse ', ‘groom’, which might rise to be an 
honourable title, as in the current * Groom-in-waiting 
‘ Groom-of-the-chamber ’ : cf. also the history of marshal, 
originally ‘horse-servant’, ‘groom'. The ‘ hengesimanni, 
Mustard and Garleke’, of 1360, the ‘harlottez and hanse- 
mene' in Morte Arthur, and the ‘henxmen and lackies* 
of P. Holland f 1 b), were apparently of the rank of ordinary 
grooms; but in connexion with the English court, the word 
came to connote a position of honour, and the royal hench- 
men of the i5-i6th c. were usually young men of rank. In its 
historical sense, the word appears to have become obs. by 
1650 (see sense 1) ; for the modern use see sense 2. (See the 
discussion of this word in N. Q. 7th s. II, III, 8th s. Ill, 
etc. ; also Skeat, Student's Pastime, several articles.)] 

1 . a. ? A groom, b. A squire, or page of honour to 
a prince or great man, who walked or rode beside 
him in processions, progresses, marches, etc. ; also, 
one who, on occasion, fulfilled the same office to 
a queen or princess. In later 16th c. use, app.= 
Hench-boy. Obs. (exc. Hist.) since 17th c. 

Henry^ Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV, had in his 
retinue, m his Expedition to Prussia and Palestine 139^-3, 

1 two henxmen \ to whom there are many references in the 
Accounts (edited by Miss L. Toulmin Smith for Camd. Soc.), 
cited in quot. 3392. In 3402, two ‘henxtmen ’accompanied 
Henry’s daughter Blaunche from Cologne to the parts of 
Almaine, whither she went as a bride. From the 34th cent., 
henxmen or henchmen formed part of the regular household 
or suite of English kings and queens, their number rising 
from three under Henry VI to seven under Edward IV and 
Richard III, under the command of the Master of the Horse. 
At the coronation of Richard III in 3483, his queen had 
also five henchmen riding on ‘womens saddles’. In 15- 
16th c. nobles and knights also had their henchmen, usually 
three. The royal henchmen or ‘chyldren of honor’ were 
abolished by Queen Elizabeth in 3565 (see quot.) ; and the 
word, though still frequent in transferred and analogical 
uses c 1600, app. became obs. in English use by 1650. (Cf. 
also Hench-boy, which continued in practical use to C1675.) 
1360 Issue Roll 224 (34 Ed : III Easter) Memb. 20 Mustardo 
Garlek’ et duobussociissuis hengestmannis domini Regis., 
cuilibet eorum, vj.j. viij. d. per breve de privato sigillo. 
1377-80 Roll of Liveries by Wardr. Keeper, 1-3 Rich. II, 
memb. 23 ( A eels . Excheq . Q. R, ? Bundle 400 No. 4) Hans 
Wynsele, henxstman domini regis pro vestura et apparat’ 
suis. J 392 Earl Derby's Expedition (Camden) 1 63 Diuersis 
hominibus pro tribus equisab ipsis conductis proequitacione 
domini et ij henksmen apud Dansk. Ibid. 280 Pro panno.. 
empto ibidem proij henksmen. .Item profacturaijgounarum 
pro dictis hensmen. ? rx 2400 Morte Anh. (Thornton MS. 
C1425) 2662 Tak heede to jus hansemane, hat he no home 
blawe. Ibid. 2743 pat es fully to fewe to feghie with theme 
alle, Afore harlottez and hansemene salle helpe bott littille. 
1402 Roll of Expenses for P’cess Blaunche (Q. R., Bundle 
404 No. 21) Alberto Blike et Petro Stake, henxtmen domine 
euntibus cum domina de Colonia versus partes Alman’. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 233 '2 Heyncemann (H. henchemanne), 
gerolocista', duorum gcnentvt. c 1450 Holland II owl at 
648 Robyn Redbrest nocht ran, Bot raid as a hensman. 
1463 Mann. < 5 - Hovseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 234 Payd flor . . iij. , 
bowys for the heynsmen of my lorddys of Norfolke, Jj. s. 
1463-4 Rolls Par It. V. 505/2 Provided also, that Hensh- 
men, Herawdes, Purcyvauntes, Swerdebeiers to Mayers, 
Messyngers and Mynstrelles . . be not comprised in this 
Acte [regulating apparel], 3480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. If 
(1830) 167 John Cheyne Squi^r for the Body of oure said 
Souverain Lorde the King and Master of his Henxmen 
for th’ apparaile of the saide Maister and vij of the Kinges 
Henxemen ayenst the feste of Midsomer. 3483^90 Howard 
HouscJi. Bks. (Roxb.) 431 Item, for makyng of ij. gownes of 
tawney for the said anschamen, price ij. x. viij.rf, X4S3 
l Par dr. Acets. Coronation Rich. Ill (Grose Antiq. Reper- j 
lory 1779, II. 254) To vij of our sayde Souverain Lorde the I 
Kyngs henxemen, that is to wit. The Lorde Morley, Thomas 
Dane [etc.] for theire apparail agenst the day of the grete 
solempnitee . .viij doubletts. Ibid. 258 To v henxemen of 
our saide Souverain Ladyjhe Quene, ryding in the said v 
womens saddles covered in crymysyn cloth of gold. 1488 
Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott, in Pitcair nCritn. Trials I. 114* For 
liverayis’ to viij Hensemen of J?e Kingis. a 3500 Flower «$■ 
Leaf xxxv i. And every Knight had after him ridinge Three 
henchemen on him awaitinge. 3530 PALSGR.230/2 Henchman. 
paige dhonnevr, enfant dhonnevr. 1538 Leland /tin. IV. 17 
Turwith now being yn the Courte a late a haunchman hath 
maried the Heir Generale of the Eldest House of theOxen- 
bridges. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasrn. Par. Markxi. If. 180 The 
solemne pompe, passing the pompe of any worldly prince, of 
such as go before the Bishop, of his hensemen, of Trumpettes 
of sundry tunes [etc.]. 1548 Hall Chroii., Edw. IV, 190 b, So 
nere pursued, that certain of bis henxmen or folowers wer 
taken [*568 Grafton Henchmen and folowers]. Ibid., Hen. 
VIII , 9 The chyldren of honor called the Henchemen, 
whiche were freshely disguised, and daunced a morice before 


the king. x 555 Eden Decades 256 Clement Adams scole 
mayster to the Queens henshemen. 1565 F. Alen Let. to 
Earl Shrewsbury n Dec. in Lodge Illustr. Hist. (1791) I. 
358 Her highnes hath of late, whereat some doo moche mar- 
vel dissolved the auncient office of the henchemen. 2578 in 
Nichols Progr .Q. Eliz.{ 1823) II. 338Thereattended upon him 
three henchmen in white and green e. 2587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshed III. 1949/2 Behind him rode sir John Dudleie 
maister of hir horsses, leading hir spare horsse trapped in 
rich tissue downe to the ground ; after them followed henx- 
men and pages of honor. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. j. 321,- 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, To be my Henchman. 
x6ox ? Marston PasquilCf Kath. 1. 337 Profound loung’d 
Master Puffe, hee that hath a perpetuitie of complement, 
bee whose phrases are as neatly deckt as ray Lord Majors hens- 
men/ 1607 Cowell Ittier/r., Henchman or Heinsman, is 
a German word .. It is vsed with vs for one that runneth 
on foote attending vpon a man of honour or worship. [So in 
Blount 1656,] x6x6 J. Bullokar Eng. Expos., Henchman , 
a page of honour, neere attendant to a Prince, or other great 
personage, a 1618 Raleigh AVw. (1644) *7 Nobles to attend 
the Court; which was well imitated by our Train of Hench- 
men, if they were of the Nobler sort. 

b. transf. (Rendering L. minister \ agaso , ac - 
census, armiger , minis trator.) 

1600 Holland Ltvy xuiu v. 1159 To send presents .. two 
bard horses with their henxmen and lackies [agasonibus]. 
x6or — Pliny ll. 540 Prince Clytus .. hasting to a battell, 
calling vnto his squire or henxman for his helmet. 3606 — 
Site ton. 238 He served Caius as his henxman at a chariot 
running. 

c. fg. 

X S94 J- Dickenson A risbas (1878) 34 Rough Boreas winters 
Hench-man.. scourged theplaines with a troupe of tempests. 
a 1592 Greene Orpharion, Orpheus' Song Wks. (Rtldg.) 
316/2 Of Hesper, henchman to the day and night. 

2 . The personal attendant, ‘right-hand man*, or 
chief gillie of a Highland chief ; hence, generally, 


a trusty follower or attendant who stands by the 
side of his chief or leader, and supports him in 
every case of need. 

This sense begins app. with Burt, who spells hanchman , 
and explains it as derived from hanch , i.e^ Haunch; hence 
Scott (who. edited Burl) has hanchman in IVaverjey , but 
elsewhere, in the same sense, uses henchman , thus identify- 
ing Burt's and his own ‘hanchman’ with the obsolete Eng. 
* henchman 1 ; the rest of the world has taken the word from 
Scott. It does not appear whence or how Burt got the 
word: there is no term corresponding to ‘haunch-man’ in 
Gaelic (Burt himself, a few sentences on, calls the same 
individual simply gilly), and it is uncertain whether he 
himself invented the term, or really found the obs. Eng. 
henchman retained in a modified sense in some part of the 
Highlands. In any case, association between henchman 
and haunchman was very natural: haunch in Scotch is 
pronounced haittch, hench (see Haunch sb. 1 , v.*), ‘haunch- 
man ’, if it existed, would be pronounced hainchutan or 
henchman , and the Eng. * henchman *, if in any way 
known, would be there naturally taken as =‘ man at the 
hench or haunch 

cx 730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (1754) IJ- xxi. 157 The 
Foster-brother, having the same Education as the young 
Chief, may besides that . . become his Hanchman . . This 
Officer is a Sort of Secretary, and is to be ready upon all 
Occasions, to venture his Life in Defence of his Master; 
and at Drinking-bouts he stands behind his Seat, at his 
Haunch, from whence his Title is derived, and watches the 
Conversation. Ibid., A Youth who_ was Hanchman , not 
understanding one Word of English, imagin’d his Chief was 
insulted, and thereupon drew his Pistol . . and snap’d it at 
the Officer’s Head. 1814 Scott Wav. xvi, He counted upon 
his fingers the several officers of his chief 's retinue— ‘ there is 
his hanchman or rigbt-hand man ; then his bardh or poet ; 
then his bladier or orator, .. then his gilly-tuore or armour- 
bearer. .then his gilly-casjluich [etc.].’ 

1810 Scott Lady of L. it. xxxv, ‘Malise, what hoi’— 
his henchman came. 1823 Byron Juan xi. xiii, And roar’d 
out.. Unto his nearest follower or henchman. 2833 Scott 
Cast. Dang, ii, I have been his henchman, and can vouch 
for it. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 11. i, A page, who .. was the 
especial henchman of the Lord of the Castle. 2855 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 335 The henchman was an 
excellent orderly : the hereditary piper and his sons formed 
the band : and the clan became at once a regiment. # 2865 
Cornh. Mag. July 119 One Jacobus Battus, a faithful 
brother-scholar, and henchman. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 
II. 272 He could still make a good cast over the river, .and 
aided by his henchman land a salmon. 
fig. 28x2 Scott Fean. Lett. 14 Aug. (1894) I. 227 , 1 have 
the Tweed for my henchman for about a mile. 

b. A stout political supporter or partisan ; esf. 
in U.S. * A mercenary adherent ; a venal follower ; 
one who holds himself at the bidding of another* 
(Cent. JOicl.). 

1839 Morn. Herald 2 Sept, in Spirit MetroP . Conurv- 
Press (1840) II. 446 Such Liberals as Lord John Russell, 
and his henchman, Mr. Hawes. 1867 Goldw. Smith Three 
Eng. Statesmen (1882) 196 Horsley, the leading political 
bishop of the day, and a sort of ecclesiastical henchman of 
Pitt. 2875 N. Arncr. Rev. CXX. 127 A henchman of his, 
who had a place on the police force, being arraigned b emit 
the Commissioners. x88o St. James ' O'az.JJ Oct., ihc 
excuses made for him by the scribes who are his benebmen. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 768/2 It is contended by the Govern- 
ment henchmen that there is . . a strong Romanist anu 
Nationalist.. party in Ulster. 2891 (Mass.) ^ • 

28 Nov. 2/3 These charges are the result of a conspirac) 
among Hill’s henchmen in Syracuse. _ -. 

Henchwomaru nonce-wd. [after Hench 3 - * -j 


female attendant, a wruting-woman. 

BS, «. Sociity Aug. ioji/j She old her fan . ul 
rch-woman and scribe to tear up the letter, 
len-clam. [f. Hen sb. 6 + Clam ] The name 
i-en on the Atlantic const of -North Ainencn to 
o lnrge species of cinm, Maclrn <or Spsuh) so- 
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HEN-EGG- 


HEN-COOP. 

lidissima and M. ovalis. On the Pacific coast, the 
name is transferred to Pachyderma crassalelloidcs. 

2884-5 J. S. Kings ley Stand. Nat. Hist. I. 278 Mactra 
solidissima and the closely allied AT. ovalis arc known along 
our northern coasts as hen-clam, sea-clam, and surf-dam. 

Hen-COOp (he’njkf7p). A coop or pen of basket- 
work, wire-work, or the like, in which poultry arc 
kept. 

1697-1703 Daxipier Voy. 1676 CR.) m With provision chests, 
hen-coops and parrot cages, our ships were full of lumber. 
1831 Trelawney Adv. Younger Son (1890) 49 Grill a hen- 
coop full of fowls. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 1. jcv, She 
stooped down to put the soaked bread under the hen-coop. 

Hencote. Now dial. [f. Hen sb. + Cote j A 1 ] 
A place for keeping fowls; a hen-honse. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 670/35 Hoc galliiiarittm, hene- 
cote. i85$ B. Biuerlf.y Irkdale I. 329 Exploring some 
secret recess of the hencote, 3893 Mom. Post 23 Oct. 3/2 
People . . asserted their right to a common by formally 
destroying a hencote and shippon, which the owner., 
declined to remove. 

t Hen-cub, -eubb. Obs. [See Cub j£. 2] = 

Hen-coop. 

1699 J. Dickenson Jr til. Trav. 4 Some of which [Sea-Birds] 
were, by force of Wind, blown into and under our Hen* 
Cubbs. 

+ Hend, hende, a. and adv. Ohs . Forms; 
(1 sshendel, 3-6 hende, (3 ende), 4 heind, 4-5 
heende, hind (e, 4-6 hend, hynd(e, 5-6heynd(e. 
[app. an aphetic form of OE. gehpide adj. (and 
adv.), near, convenient, lit. at hand, handy, corresp. 
to OHG., MHG. gehende, gehenle:—\s 1 Gzv. type 
*gahandja-z, f. hated- Hand. Cf. also ON. -hyidr, 
-handed (in comb.).] A. adj. 

L Near, at hand. (In ME. only predicative, and 
thus not easily distinguishable from the adverb; 
see B. 1, where all the quots are placed.) 

[c xooo /Elfric Horn. 1. 456 f>a ferdon hi to jehendre byrij, 
jxer cker oefer deofol wres^ewurS’od. c xooo Ags. Gos#. Mark 
j. 38 Fare we on jehende tunas. So c 1x60 Hatton GosJ>.) 

2 . Ready to hand, convenient, handy, rare. 

[c8g3 FC. /Elfred Oros. tit. vii. §6 (1883) xi6 |>mt hie brer 

jehentlaste wreren on gehwelc lond ponan to winnane.) 
1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 14, I was heildit with 
ha wt home, and with heynd levels. 25x3 Douglas Hi nets 
v. xii. 1 13 Follow the counsale is maist ganand and hend, 
That agit Nautes gaif the, thi trew frend. Ibid. Vii. iii. 40 
For to remane heyr is oure cuntre heynd. 

3 . Ready or skilful with the hand, dexterous ; 
expert, skilful, clever. 

c 1203 Lay. 18707 An aid man swutfe hende .. muche 
wisdom wes mid him. c 1300 Havelok 2628 Roberd saw 
pat dint so hende. 23.. Guy Warzv. (A.) 173 He was hende 
and wele y tau?t, Gij to lern format he nau^t. 1494 Fabyan 
Ckron . 6 Thorough that connynge and parfyte memorye 
Of thynges taken whan I was yonge and hynde. 1508 
Dunbar Gold. Targe xgx Dame Hamelynes. .That hardy 
was, and hende in archery, a 2550 Christie Kirkc Gr. x, 
Ane hasty hensure, callit Hary, Quha wesane archer heynd. 

4 . Pleasant in dealing with others ; courteous, 
gracious ; kind, gentle, ‘ nice \ (Of persons ; less 
commonly of speech, action, etc.). 

A conventional epithet of praise, very frequent in Middle 
English poetry. 

cxzos Lay. 14357 Rouwenne )>e hende sat hi ban kinge. 
CX250 Hymn to God 25 in Tritt. Coll. Horn. 259 Pat bred of 
hele & ofjif, ihesu cri>t )>e hende. a 1300 Cursor M. 967 
O-mang bine ober werkes hend [7/. r. hende] O hi winning 
giue me he tend. Hid. 2337 For he was theuful bath and 
hind [?'. rr. hende, hend] Vr lauerd him hild his priue freind. 
C1386 Chaucer Friar's Prol. 22 A sire ye sholde be hende 
And curteys as a man of youre estaat. c 2400 Destr. Troy 
475 So hardy, so hynd in hall for to se. c 3450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 4448 pou hase_ a hende hert. c 1450 Mirour 
Salttacioun 4655 One thi hoegest mercy Jhesu curlays & 
heende. cx 460 Townelcy Myst . (Surtees) 53 So is his 
mercy heynd {rime feynd). 25x3 Douglas sEneis Pref. 
456^ I say na_ mair, bot gentill redaris hend, Lat all my 
faltis with this offence pas by. 1522 World 4 Child in 
Hazl. Dodsley I. 250 Now I am dubbed a knight hend. 
1626 Bullokar Eitg. Exgos., Hend (obs.), gentle, a 1765 Sir 
Cawline x.v.vvi. in Child Ballads in, * But away, away ! ’ 
sayd the hend soldan, ‘Thou tarryest mee here all day y 

5 . Pleasing to the sight; comely, fair, ‘ nice*. 

cjzos Lay. 3559 Metes and drinches, and hende claves. 

c *3°S Judas I sc. 39 in E . E. P. (1862) xoS {>0 he sej hit 
fair and hende : he let hit nemne Iudas. Hit nis no3t al 
god bat is fair, c 1350 Med. A IS. in Archxol. XXX. 371 
Yon it growyth comely hende Be twyn veye as men wend. 
14.. Stac. Home 366 in Pol. Bel. 4 L. Poems 126 In bat 
mynster bat ys so hende. <r X450 Holland Hoivlat 893 
The farest foule of the firth, and hendest of hewes. 

6. absol. or as sb. Gentle, courteous, or gracious 
one or ones (see 4) ; applied conventionally, chiefly 
to ladies or persons of noble rank. (CL similar use 
of bright 1 fair, etc.) 

a 1300 Cursor At. 18751 Til his disciplis badd bat heind 
[7>.r. hende) Fra iursalem bai suld noght weind. 02400 
Destr. Troy 3851 For the helpe of these hende, & hertely 
of other. Ibid. 8380 In a halle bat was hoge, here be hend 
lay. c X475 Rauf Ccilyar 970 His wyfe wald he nocht 
for3et .. He send efter that hende. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit JYemen 32 Alkin hewis under hewm,that ony heynd 
knew, a 1549 M timing Maidin 57 in Lat ic ham's Let. (1871) 
Introd. 151 In by eftir that heynd I 3eyd, And in my armes 
could hir hent. 

B. adv. 

1 . Near, at hand. (When used after the verb to 
be, or similarly, this may be considered a predica- 
tive adjective : see A. I.) 


[c ioooTElfric Gen. xix. 20 Nu ys her gehende an sehwzede 
burh.} c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3370 Amalec, ysmaeTes sune, 
was <5or hende rafadim wune. c 1300 Havelok 359 Rabe 
he sende Alter pre^tes fer an hende. <71330 R. Brunne 
Citron. IVace (Rolls) 8844 He scorned hem on his langagc, 
‘So fer for stones to make passage .. Ffor bey no stones 
hender fond*, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3616 * lhesu lord’ .. 
* bat syttest on by maiestc, And seest bobe fer & hende 
1456 Poston Lett. No. 284 I. 390 Devylc seyd ye were 
hender the londes at the begynning of your sute thanne ye 
be now. ? 1507 Comntunye . (\V. de W.) B uj, That houndes 
of hell come me not hende. 

2 . Courteously, kindly; gently. (Sometimes used 
merely for the sake of rime or alliteration.) 

c 1340 Cursor AT. 9134 (Trin.) Of Salomon now we ende 
pat regned fourty wyntur hende. e 1350 Will. Palernc 
2713 Of pis hert and b is hinde hende now lirtencs. 01400- 
50 Alexander 2x2 Bot will $e herken hende, now sail 3c 
here. 0450 Holland Henvlat 477 He gart hallowc tne 
hart, and syne couth it hyng, About his hals full hende, and 
on his awne hart. 

t Hend, v. Obs. [perh. shortened from OE. 
gchyidan to handle, take hold of, f. Hand; perh. 
directly front the corresp. ON. Jiyida (Sw. hdnda , 
Ha. hende ) ; cf. OFris. hyida in same sense.] trans. 
To lay hold of, seize ; to Like ; to grasp, hold. 

£1275 Lay. 2x365 And Colgrim 3am hende [cxzos hente] 
and fulde be Bruttus. 13 . , Coer de L. 4033 They. . toke the 
temple of Apolyn. They felde it down, and hende Maboun. 
c 1460 in Pol. Rcl. ty L. Poems 392 That bondis of belle 
can me nat hende. 2596 Stenser F. Q. v. xi. 27 As if that 
it she would in peeces rend, Or reave out of the hand that 
did it hend. 

Hend(e, obs. pi. of Hand ; obs. f. End ; obs. 
Sc. f. Hind tz. 

Hendeca-, before a vowel hendec- ; some- 
times erron. endeca-. Combining form of Gr. 

xa eleven, occurring in scientific or technical 
words, as Hendecachord (hende’kakpjd) Mtts. 
[after tctrachord , hexachord ] , a series or scale of 
eleven notes ; hence Hendecacho'rdal a ., relating 
to such a scale. HendecacoTic a. Pros., con- 
sisting of eleven cola (see Colon 15 i). Hende- 
cagynons (hendi'kre'd^inos)^. Bot. [see -GYNOUS], 
having eleven pistils. Hendecahc*dron Georn. 
[Gr. edpa seat, base], a solid figure contained by 
eleven faces. Hendcca*ndrons a. Bot. | see -an- 
drous], having eleven stamens. Hendecapbyl- 
lous (-fi*las) a. Bot., (of a leaf) consisting of eleven 
leaflets. He-ndecarcliy (-aiki) [after heptarchy ], 
government by eleven persons. Hendecasemio 
(-srmik) a. Pros. [cf. Hisemic], of the value of 
eleven mone or units of time. 

2760 Stilks in Phil. Trans. LI. 771 Two other supposi- 
tions, viz. that either the 'hendecacnord or disdiapason was 
here meant. 1842-3 Smith's Diet. Gr. 4 Rom. Antiq. 646 
A *hendecachordal system, consisting of three tetrachords. 
X847 Craig, *Eudecagynous. Ibid., * Endecapiyllous . 1663 
Flagellum , or O. Croimuell (1672) 164 England being now 
cantoned under this *Hendecbarchy. 

Hendecagon (bende-kagffa). Also erron. en*. 
[f. Gr. cvSe/ca- (see prec.) + -ycovov 3 f. 7a tvia angle.] 
a. Geom. A plane figure having eleven sides and 
eleven angles. *b b. Fortif A foit with eleven 
bastions {obs.), 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. y Fndccngoti, a plane Figure in 
Geometry of eleven Sides and Angles. Ibid., Hendecagon. 
Ibid., Hendecagon, in Fortification, ’tis taken for a Place 
defended by 11 Bastions. 

Hence Hende cag’onal (bend/kargonal) a of the 
form of, or relating to, a hendecagon. 
Hendecasyllabic (he:nd^hende:kasilarbik), 
a. and sb. Pros . Also erron. en-. [f. as next ; see 
also Syllabic.] 

A. adj. Of a * verse 5 or line of poetry ; Consist- 
ing of eleven syllables. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Sapphic and Phaleucic verses 
are, hcndccasyllaba , or hendecasyllabic. 18x9-20 R. Watt 
Bibliogr. Brit. 1. 136 f, Spanish poetry owes to him [Boscan] 
the introduction of the hendecasyllabic verse. 2824 Edin. 
R ev. XL. 448 Specimensof the Italian Endecasyllabic verse. 
2845 Enc^’cL Metro#. XXV. 818 Amand Daniel invented 
the Hendecasyllabic metre, which was chosen by Dante for 
his earlier compositions. 

B. sb. A hendecasyllabic verse. (Usually in //.) 

1836 Lakdor Peric. 4 As p. Wks. 1846 II. 373 How greatly 

more noble and more sonorous are those hendecasyllabics 
commencing the Scollion on Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
1873 Wagner tr. TeujfcCs Hist. Rom. Lit. II. 128 Martial 
..frequently uses hendecasyllabics and choliambics. 

Hendecasyllabic (herndi'-, hende:kasi*lab T l). 

Pros. Also erron. en-. [f. L. htndecasy Habits, a. 
Gr. IvdfKaavWaB-os, after Syllable.] A * verse * 
or line of eleven syllables ; = prec. B. 

2746 Mf.lmoth Pliny tv. xiv. (R.\ I design to give these 
trifles the title of hendecasyllables. 1775 Tyrwhitt Ess. 
Versif. Chaucer nt. § 7 note in Chaucer's Wks., As the 
French Alexandria may be composed of twelve or thirteen 
syllables, and the Italian Hendecasyllable of ten, eleven, 
or even twelve. 1823 tr. Sismondis Lit. Enr. (18461 I. viii. 
264 The verses, thm interlinked, are all endecasyllables. X87X 
R. Elus Catullus Pref. xiii, Had Sir Philip Sidney written 
. .every hendecasyllabic like * Where sweet graces erect the 
stalely banner \ 

f He*ndelaik. Obs. north, dial . [f. hende, 
Hend a. + -laik suffix ~ ON. -lei hr action, func- 
tion.] Courtesy, civility. 


C1300 Havelok 2793 And brouthen hire, f>at .. ne hauede 
per, Of hende-leik, fer tie ner. 13.. E. E. Allit, P. B. 860 
Harlotez with his hendelayk he hoped to chast. a 1400-50 
Alexatvler 2715 (Ashm.), I bane herd of hi hendlai!<e(Z?r/^ 
hynlake). Ibid. 2718 (Dubl.) Qwat bounte Jkju schev,y s 
What curtasy and hyndlake [Ashm. kyndlaike], 1 

Hendely, Hendeness: see Hendly, -ness. 
t Henden, adv . Obs . Also enden. [f. hende } 
Hend adj. and adv., with advb. suffix as in abovtn 
etc.] Near; « Hend adv. 1. 

cx zoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 367 Ne mihte no man for stende 
cumen him enden. C1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3361 It was a stede 
henden 5or-bi. 

11 Hendiadys (hendaradis). Gram. [Late or 
med.L. hendiadys , f. the Gr. phrase <t f 5/d 5vofv 
‘ one by means of two \ 

The Gr. phrase is app. not found in Gr. grammarians, but 
is frequent in Servius on Virgil ; in late MSS- of Serviu$,it 
appears latinized as endyadis , ettdyadys ; Papias (la-xjth c.) 
has endiadis .] 

A figure of speech in which a single complex idea 
is expressed by two words connected by a conjunc- 
tion ; e.g. by two substantives with and instead of 
an adjective and substantive. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 8^ Hendiadis, when 
one thing of it seife intire, is diversly laid open, as to say, 
On iron and bit he champt, for on the iron bit he champt. 
2589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie in. xvi (Arb.) 188 Another 
manner of spcach when ye will seeme to make two of one., 
which therefore wc call the figure of Twynnes, the Greehes 
Endiadis. 1621 T, Bedford Sinne unto Death 21 Whether 
we. .make it an Endiadis, with Bullinger [etc.]- 1872 Pttbl 
Sch. Lat. Grant, n. v. §215 Hendiadys. x88y Clark & 
Wright Hamlet 123 Law and heraldry, a kind of hen- 
diadys, meaning * heraldic law ‘jus fetiale ’. 

Hendir, obs. be. form of Hinder. 

+ He*ndly, a. Obs. [f. Hend a. + -ly L] » 
Hf.nd a. 4. 

c 1205 Lay. 8:69 I-smh he enne hendlicne roon. Ibid . 25942 
Mid hendeliche worden. CX450 Golagros 4 Gaw. 358 It 
hynderis neuer for to be heyndly of speche, 

tHe*ndly, liendely, hendily, adv. Obs. 
Forms : see Hend a., Hkndy. [f. Hend a., Hendy 
a. + -ly - J 

L Courteously, kindly, gently, graciously. 

CX205 Lay. 1227 Heo-.hendiliche hire bond on his heued 
leide. <x 1300 Floriz 4 Bl. 334 Ansdare him wel hendeliche. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7396 Ancl hailsed hendli ( v.rr . hendly, 
hendely) J?at prophete. c 1380 V/ yclip Semt. Sel. Wks. II. 53 
Crist hceiidly reprovede Jewis. X393 Lasgl. P. PI. C iv- 
30 Mede hendiliche by*hyht hem pe same. ? <11400 iMortt 
Arth. 15 Herkynes me heyndly and holdys 30W stylle, 
c 14*0 Citron. Vilod. 285 Mekelycheand hendlyche,asy 3ow 
sayde. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xlix. 33 Conan Mendok 
thanked him hendly. 

2 . Finely, ncntly, gracefully; nicely. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 287 Hondes hendely wrought, hefp- 
lich, sweete. <22400-50 Alexander 883 Heraudis on he3e 
hors hendly a-rayed. 

t He udness, hendeness, hendiness. 

Obs. [f. as prec. + -NESS.J Courtesy, gentleness. 

^1300 Thrush h Night. 101 in Hnzl. E. F. I. 54 Hote 
hend.nese and curteysu 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. iu 
And helde holynesse a iape and henaenesse a wastour iC. 
xxm.145 hendynesse). 1393 Ibid. C. in. 81 Medeys 
v-maried more for hure richesse pan for holynes>e oper 
nendenesse. a 2520 Douglas K . Hart 1. xv, Conning, 
Kyndnes, Heyndnes, and Honestie. 

tHe'ndship. Obs. [f. Hend a. + -ship.] 
Courtesy, kindness. 

c 1300 St. Alargarele 289 Maide for Jun hendeschipe k u 
haue merci of me. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dtnd. 277 Hapel, for 
{>in hendschipe haue vs exkused. 

t He'n-dwale. Obs. [f. IIen sb. + Dtvsw 
sb.z 2.] «= Henbane. 

c 2450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Caniculata, iusquiatnut 
..henbane uel hennedwole. ibid. 84 Hennedewole. 

t Hendy, a. Obs . Also 3 htondi. [f. Hend <2. 
+ -Y. (OE. had -hen dig in list-hendig skilful- 
handed.)] = Hend a. (with various shades of 
meaning). 

c 2205 Lay. 4833 An oSer stret he makede^ swiSe hendi. 
<7 2225 A tier. R. 186 peotine beo 5e his hendi children pet 
cussed he 3erden J>et he haue'3 ou mid ifirosschen. c x*7S 
XI Pains of Helt 289 in O. E. Afisc. 155 He is curteys and 
hendy. C2375 Sir Bettes (E.) (1886) x8t/i W’hen Iosyan 
saw3 J>at hendy krty^t, In here herte sche wax full ly? 1 * 
b. absol. or as sb. 

a 1320 in Wright Lyric P . v, 27 He haveth me to hede 
this hendy a-non. 

+ Hene, v. Obs. [OE. Jmttan , f. han stone, 
Hone.] trans. To stone. 

<rxooo Ags. Gosp. John x. 32-3 For hwylcum weorca, 
wylle 7,c tne haenan?..Ne hmne we J? e f° r g°dum wf. or i^ 
cix 6 o Hatton G. ibid., For hwilcen fare weorken vville S 
me stamen ?. .Ne hene we h e for goden weorkan. rt, 3?° 
Leg. Rood 11871) 40 Our giwes him ladde \viJ>l>oute P 
toun, and henede [7'. r. stened] him wijr stones. 

Henebon, obs. form of Henbane. 

Hen -egg. Forms: see Egg. [In OE. two 
■words, with henne in genitive ; later treated as a 
compound ; in mod.Eng. hen's egg is more com- 
monly used.] The egg of a hen. 

c xooo Sax. Leeclul. II 38 Hamne zeges geolocan. *3‘* 
C<7e-r de L. 2841 For an hen. . Men gaff off penys 
lings. For an hen-ay penes unlevene. 2387 Trevisa n l S a 
(Rolls) VI. 75 Oon hen ey. 2620 Venner Via Recta v. 03 
Neither must this be vnderstood of all kindcs of Egges» b 
of Hen-Egges onely. 1642 French Distill, i. (1651/ 39 ~ a , 
Hen-egs boyled hard. [x66o Boyle New Ex#, P hys, Aiecn* 
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HENEQUEN. 


.HEN’S-FOOT. 


Wks. 3772 X. 57 We likewise conveyed hens eggs into the 
receiver.] 1763 Wesley frnl. 2 Nov. (1827) III. 150 Some 
of the hail-stones were larger than hen-eggs. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dom. Ecott. II. 149 The albumen of a duck -egg 
coagulates with less heat than that of the hen-egg. 
Henen, obs. var. of Hen, hence. 

Henequen. (he*n/ken). Also -quin, Benne- 
quen. j ad. Sp. jcniquen,geni queii, from the native 
name.] The fibrous product known as Sisal hemp , 
obtained from the leaves of species of Agave , esp. 
Agave Ixtli of Yucatan ; also, the plant itself. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knoivl. (N. Y.) IX. 777 The hennequen 
plant, .from which is prepared Sisal hemp. 1884 F. A. Obf.r 
Trav. Mexico 28 Stanf.) The road passes through the 
henequen plantations. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 758 The 
chief cultivated plants fin Yucatan] are maize, the sugarcane 
. .and especially henequen. .It is. . used chiefly for the manu- 
facture of coarse sackcloth, cordage, and hammocks. 
Henes, obs. form of Hence, Highness. 
Henforth, -forward: see Hen adv. 

Heng, ME. inflexion of Hang v. 

Henge, hange (hend^, hxnd3). Now dial. 
[An early form of Hinge sh. q.v., f. hang vb.] 
The 1 pluck’ (heart, liver, etc.) of an animal. 

# 1469 Housch, Ord. (1790I 96 Every sheepe to be brought 
in whoole, except the hedde and the henge. 1787 Grose 
Provinc. Gloss., Hattje , or Hange , the head, heart, liver 
and lights of any animal, called in Somersetshire the purfe- 
nance. 1888 Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk Hange, 
the pluck, i.e. the liver, lungs, and heart of any animal. 
In dressing sheep, the head is usually left attached by the 
windpipe ; this is always called 3 ‘sheep’s head and hange*. 
Henge, obs. f. Hinge ; obs. inflexion of Hang v . 
+ He’ngest, Obs. Also 1 henegest, hengst, 

2 k congest. [OE. /longest, hengst— OFris. hengst , 
hingst , hangs t, MDu. henghest , henxt , etc. (Du. 
hengst), OHG. hpigist (mod.G. hengst), LG. (Sw., 
Da.) hingst. (See also Henchman.) The sense has 
varied in different langs. and at different periods, 
as stallion, gelding, and horse generally.] A male 
horse ; usually a gelding. 

(Also the proper name of the reputed founder of the Saxon 
or Jutish kingdom of Kent ; and in various place-names, as 
OE. // engestesbrSc, Hcngestesgeat , Hengestes/dafod, Hen, 
ges/esi^e, now Hinxbrook , Hinxgnte, Hinxhead , Hinhsey.) 

a 1000 Ags. Voc. in \Vr.-Wfilcker 274/8 Cabullus, hengest. 
c 1000 .Elfric Voc. Ibid. 119/37 Canterius , hengst. xooz 
in Dipl. Angl. VEvi Sax. (Th.) 548 An hundred wildra 
horsa, and xvi. tame henegestas. cxzos Lay. 3546 Ich 
bi-tmche be anne hasngest, godna and strongna. 

Hengle, obs. form of H ingle, hinge. 
Hongwite, var. Hangwite, Obs. 
He*n-ha'rrier. Ornith . Also 6-7 -horrow(er. 
[f. Hen sb. + Hariiier : in reference to its preying 
on poultry.] A European bird of prey, Circus 
cyaneus , also called Blue Hawk, Blue Kite. 

The female is known as the Ring-tailed Hawk. 

3565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , Rubetarius, a kinde of haukes 
called an henne harroer. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11.236/1 
A Henharrow, or Henharrier, is the Male of a Ring-tail. 
369X Ray Collect. IVords Pref. (E. D. S) 3 There is a sort 
of puttock called a hen-harrier, from chasing, preying upon, 
and destroying of poultry. 1774 G. White Selbome xl. toi 
H en-harriers breed on the ground, and seem never to settle 
on trees. X849 Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. 309/1 The Hen- 
Harrier feeds on birds and reptiles. 

He*n-hawk. Ornith. A name given in U.S. 
to various species of hawks or buzzards, esp. to 
the Red-tailed and Red-shouldered hawks, Buteo 
borealis and B. linealus. Blue hen-hawk , the adult 
American goshawk. 

1855 Longf. Hi aw. xiv. xi6 Crane and hen-hawk, And the 
cormorant. 1860 Bartlett Diet. Amer Hen-hawk ( Falco 
linealus), the popular name of the Red -shouldered Hawk 
of naturalists. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story iv, The American 
goshawk is the dreaded blue hen hawk of New England. 
He'n-heart. One who has the heart of a hen ; 
a chicken-heart, coward. 
c 1440 York Myst . xxxiii. 198 A ! henne-harte ! 
He’n-kea rted, a. Timorous or cowardly > 
faint-hearted, chicken-hearted, pusillanimous. 

1522 Skelton Why not to Court 164 They kepe them in 
theyr holdes, Lyke henherted cokoldes. 1638 H. Rider 
tr. Horace's Epodes xvi, The hen-hearted and despairing 
wretch. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxvi. (1737) 272 The 
Hen-hearted Rascal is so cowardly. 1815 Scott Guy A!. 
xxviii, Are you turned hen-hearted, Jack? 

He-nhood. nonce-wd. The condition of a hen. 
x8zo Southey Pilgr. Compost. Poet. Wks. VI I. 265 From 
which two milk-white chicken To Cock and Henbood gi ew. 
Hen-house. A small house or shed in which 
poultry are shut up for the night. 

15x2-13 Durham MS. Cell. Roll , Eidem pro ..bordyng 
lez henhowse. 1577 B. Googe H crcsbach s Hush. iv. (1586) 
162 b, Let the front of your Henne house stande alwaies 
towardes the East. 1616 Surfl. & MaRKh. Country Farme 
37 YourHenne-house, and rootnes forotber Fowles, fashioned 
foure-square like a tower. 1740 Mrs. Delany Life Corr. 
(1861) 1 1. 120 You'll find me as errant a country Joan as ever 
frequented a hen-house or dairy. 1887 Adeline Sergeant 
facobps Wife III. vi. 85 A little deserted building which 
had once been used as a hen-house. 

Hen ism (he*mYm). [f. Gr. eh, Iv- one + - ism.] 
The doctrine that there is but one kind of substance, 
whether mind or matter; = Monjsm. Cf. Dualism. 

x88t Max Muller Kant's Pure Reason I, 387 We have 
seen how the unreconciled and irreconcilable elements in 
the Cartesian dualism ended in Icading.by a double road to 


Hemsm, according to which either matter or mind .. had 
the right to existence alone conceded to it. 1882 Mind 
Apr. 281 One would enter a mild protest against the new 
term, Hemsm. 

Henlean (he'nlz'ian), a . A nat. [f. Henle, a Ger- 
man anatomist and pathologist (1809-85) : see-AN.J 
In Henlean membrane , the elastic fenestrated mem- 
brane forming the outer layer of the innermost coat 
of an artery. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 

Henmost, Sc. form of Hindmost. 
Hen-mould. local. A kind of soil or earth : 
see quot. 

17x2 Morton Northampt. j. j. § 25. 37 Hen-mould .. is of 
a much like Constitution to the Moory- Land above described. 
[Tis a black, hollow, spungy, and mouldering Earth, which 
is usually found . . at and nigh the Bottoms of Hills. X753 
Chambers Cycl. SuPP ,, H cn-rnould Soil. 

Henna (he'na). Also 7 Lena, hanna, hina, 
8-9 hinna(h, 9 hennah. • [a. Arab. * 1*^ henna s. 
See also Alcanna.] The Egyptian Privet, Law- 
sonia inermis (N O. Lythracese ) ; the shoots and 
leaves of this plant used, esp. by eastern nations, 
as a dye for parts of the body, or made into a cos- 
metic with catechu. 

x6oo J- Pory tr Leo's Africa i. 22 They have no oyle of 
olivesj but of another kinde which they call Hena . . in 
colour it is as beautifull as gold. 1613 P u kch as . Pilgrimage 
(1614) 637 Their women . . with a certaine colour in their 
hand called Hanna, which will staine 1678 J Phillips tr. 
Taverniers Trav. (1684) I. 1. 44 (Stanf.) Another sort of 
Water with which they dye their Hands and Nails red, 
which they squeeze out of a certaine Root call’d Hina. 
X748 Phil. Trans. XLV 570 Called Henna, or Alhenna, 
ana, by Corruption, Alkanna. 3791 Newte Tour Eng, ff 
Scott. 50 A large quantity of the herb hinna is sent by the 
bride-groom to the house of the bride. 1872 Baker Nile 
Tribut. i. 3 The henna grows in considerable quantities on 
the left bank of the river. 

b. attHb. and Comb., as henna -scented adj. 

1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. iii. 137 (Stanf) Sprigs of the 
henna-tree. 1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys . § 369 The Henna- 
juice. .is a very permanent brown dye. x 835 Bible iR. V.) ‘ 
Song Sol . i. 14 My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna- 
flowers. 

Henne, obs. form of Hen sb., adv. 

Henne ry. [f. Hen sb. + -ery.] An establish- 
ment or place for rearing poultry ; a place where 
hens are kept : cf. rookery . 

1859 All Year Round No. 32. 325 Why not establish 
extensive henneries, hatch by steam? 1877 E. G. Squier 
Peru (1878) 45 Sometimes the roofs are used as grand 
henneries. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser, Story vi, I was soon cover- 
ing the hennery with my gun. 

Hermes, obs. form of Hence. 

|] Hennin (hemin). Hist. [a. obs. F. Jiennin 
(see Godefroi).] A head-dress worn by women in 
France in the 15th century, of high and conical 
shape, with a muslin veil depending from it. 

1852 James Agnes Sorrel I. 51 An elderly woman in an 
extravagantly high hennin .. the head dreNS of the times. 
1885 Mag. of Art Sept 480/1 ^Ladies’ head-dresses grew so 
prodigious as to bear comparison with the hennins of the 
Fifteenth Century. 

He*nnish, a. rare . [f. Hen sb. + -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to a hen. 

1595 Southwell St. Peter's Coinpl. 12 Well might a Cocke 
correct me with a crowe, Whom hennish cackling first did 
ouer-throwe. 

Hennus, -ys, obs. forms of Hence. 

Henny (he'ni), a. and sb. [f. Hen sb. + -T.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a hen ; hen-like ; 
having the plumage or figure of a hen : said of the 
males of some breeds of fowls. 

1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 644 There is a tendency towards 
the assumption of the female plumage by the males, and 
distinct breeds of ’benny' Game Ifowls) are known, 

B. sb. A hen-like male fowl. 

1868 Darwin Anint. ff PL I. 252 Males in certain sub- 
breeds have lost some of their secondary masculipe cha- 
racters, and from their close resemblance in plumage to the 
females, are often called hennies. 1884 St. fames' Gaz. 
27 Nov. 5/2 Some males are known as ‘hennies \ 

|| Henopoeia. Obs. [a. Gr. type *kvonoita, f. 
tvonoiuv, t. ch, ev- one + noteiv to make.] A figure 
of speech by which a number of things are con- 
sidered as one. 

1685 H. More Illusir. 75 The whole succession . . being 
looked upon but as one Beast, by a Prophetick Henopoeia 
whatever befell any particular King is referred to the Beast 
So f Henopoe*tic, + Henopoetical, adjs. | Gr. 
type *€i' 07 ro(i 7 Tt/fo*], involving henopceia; unifying. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq ., etc. 219 Henopoetick Types of a 
Multitude collected into one Government, lbid.yiz To him 
that considers how Collective and Henopoetical, as I may so 
speak, the Prophetick Types are- 
HenotLeism (he-nojifpz’m). [f. Gr. eh, c vo-s 
one + god + -ism.] The belief in one god 
as the deity of the individual, family, or tribe, with- 
out asserting that he is the only God : considered 
as a stage of religious belief between polytheism 
and monotheism. See quots. 

x86o Max Muixec Semitic Monotheism^ in Set. Ess. (188 1) j 
II. 415 The latter form of faith, the belief in One God, is ; 
properly called monotheism, whereas the term of heno- 
thefsm would best express the faith in a single god. 1879 
P. Le Page Rf.nouf Led. OHg. Relig. 217 The nature of 
Henotheism as distinct from Monotheism was explained in 


1 f t - y ^ r ^ lec . lure ‘ ;a .' ; a P^ abe religious thought in which 
the individual gods invoked are not conceived as limited by 
the power of others. xB8o Gladstone in 19//; Cent. No. 38, 
721 Henotheism, the affirmative belief in one God, without 
the sharply- de fined exclusive line which makes it a belief 
in Him as the only God. 1886 Ticle in Encycl. Brit. XX. 
367/1 From this primitive naturism sprang . . henotheism, 
not the henotheism of Max Muller, or of Hartmann, or-of 
Asmus, but a practical benotheixm, i.e. the adoration of 
one God above others as the specific tribal god or as the 
lord over a particular people, a national or relative mono- 
theism. 

bo He*notheist, one who worships according to 
henotheism. Henotliei/stic a. 

1880 Gladstone in xg th Cent. No. 38. 721 The region of 
ideas, in which . . Iris had been born, was the henotheistic 
region. 1882 Max Muller India 182 If the Veda had 
taught us nothing else but this henotheistic phase. 1884 
Alhenxum 22 Nov. 653/2 The Moquis would probably be 
claimed as ‘ Henotheists * by the person who believes in 
‘ Henotheism \ 1897 Edin. Rev. July 225 The worshipper 
of one out of a number of gods; the Henotheist of Prof. 
Max Muller. 

Heriotic (henp'tik), a. [a. Gr. h’arriKus serving 
to unite, f. evcoot? unification, f. tv one. Cf. F. 
hinotique .] Tending to make one; xmifying; re- 
conciling, harmonizing. 

1878 Gladstone Glean. (1879) III. 226 Nor, I believe, has 
any country produced a greater number of Henotic writers; 
the theological peacemakers, who .. have striven .. to close 
the breaches of Christendom. 

He-n-peck, V. colloq . f A back-formation from 
Hen-pecked in its participial use.] traits. Of a 
wife : To domineer over or rule (the husband). 

1688 Loyal Litany Hi. in 3rd Collect . Poems {1689) 30/2 
From being Hen peck’d worse at home . . Libera nos 1753 
Murphy Gray's Inn frill. No. 52 r 3 An uxorious Gentle- 
man, who is sometimes a little Henpecked by his Wife. 
1819 Byron fuan 1. xxii, But— oh 1 ye lords of ladies intel- 
lectual . . have they not hen-peck'd you all ? 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond i. vii, That my lady was jealous and henpecked 
my lord. 

He-n-peck, sb. rare, [i. prec.] 

+ 1 . A wife who domineers over her husband. Obs. 
c xBox T. Sf.lwyn Warn . to Batchelors ix. (MS.), Their 
Mac Tabs and their Henpecks may prate as they please. 

2 . = Hen-pecking, the domineering of a wife. 

X833 Carlyle Diderot in Mi sc. Ess. (1888J V.23 Dying of 
heartbreak coupled with henpeck. 

So He*n-pe-'clr ery, the state or condition of being 
henpecked. 

1838 Dickens O. 7 W.r/xxxvil, He had fallen .. to the 
lowest depth of the most snubbed hen-peekery. 

Hen-pecked (he*n,pekt), ppl. a. colloq . flit. 
pecked by a hen or hens : alluding to the plucking 
of some of the feathers of the domestic cock by his 
hens.] Domineered over by, or subject to the rule 
of, a wi'e. 

rrx68o Butler Rent. (1759) H. 104 The henpect Man 
rides behind his Wife, and lets her wear the Spurs and 
govern the Reins. 1690 Dryden Amphitryon 11. ii, Was 
ever poor deity so hen-pecked as I am I *697 — Virg. 
Past. in. 49 A Step-dame too I have, a cursed She Who 
rules my hen-peck’d Sire and orders me. X712 Steele Sped. 
No. 479 p 5 Socrates, who is by all Accounts the undoubted 
Head of the Sect of the Hen-peck’d. 2820 W - Irving Sketch 
Bk. I. 59 An obedient henpecked husband. 

b. traits/. Cf. hen-frigate in Hen sb. 8 . 

1695 Congreve Love for L. iv. xiii, I believe he that 
marries you will go to Sea in a Hen-peck d Frigat. 
Hen-plant: see Hen sb. 8 . 

Henrician (henri'J'an), a. and sb. Eccl. Hist. 
[ad. med.L. HenrJcidn-us , f. Hcnrtcus Henry.] 

A. adj. 1 . Pertaining to Henry VIII of England 
or the ecclesiastical measures of his reign. 

1893 R. W. Dixon Hist Ch. Eng- xv III. 39 The chief 
articles of the Henrician settlement of religion. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Henricians (B, 1). 

1894 Dublin Rcit. Apr. 317 Many of the citizens had em- 
braced the Henrician heresy. 

B. sb. 1 . One of the followers (in Switzerland 
and Southern France) of Heniy of Lausanne, a 
religious and moral reformer ol the 12th century. 

1579 Fulke Heskins ' Pari. 115 Fetrobrusians. and Hen- 
ricians, that denied the body of Christe to be consecrated, 
and giuen by the priestes, as it was by Christe him selfe. 
1889 S- J. Bales St. Bernard I. 61 The zeal of Bernard .. 
was exercised chiefly against the heresy of the Henricians. 

2 . A supporter of the opinion and practice of the 
Emperor Henry IV of Germany, in opposition to 
Pope Gregory VII. 

1874 J. H. Blunt Did. Sects (r8£6) 183/2 note. 

Hen-roost, [f. Hen sb. + Boost sb.] A place 
where domestic fowls roost at night. 

axioo Gerefa in Anglia IX- 262 Jje cac henna hrost. 
x6it Cotgr., Poulailler, a Henne-hou<e. or Hcnne-roost. 
1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners & Shcrifet 120 talkers bj 
night to steale.. Hennes from Henrouse, or any other tni 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 130 r r If a Man prosecutes^ e 
[Gipsies] with Severity, his Hen-roost is sure to P a > , , 
,855 Macaulay Hiu. Eng. jcviii. IV. .50 A )*>y who bod 

robbed a henroost. --f 

Henry: see GoodHexiiy. Henry-sophister. 
see Hahrt-soph. Uen’s-bill : see Hen s . b. 
Hens(e, Berms, obs. forms of Hence. 
Hen’s-foot. Also 6 fcenfoote, 7 
rFrom the supposed resemblance of the diuded 
leaves to a hen’s claws.] Name given to two different 
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plants: f a. [tr. L . pcs gallinacens (I’liny).] The 
Climbing Fumitory, Corydalis claviculata. Oh. 

XS78 Lyte Dodoens 1. xv, 24 Called.. Hedge Fumeterre, 
and Hennes foote. .. Henfoote or hedge Fumeterre. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 236 The first Capnos, which in Latine is 
commonly called Pedes Gallhtacei, *. hens feet. 

b. [h.pespulli.] Bur-parsley, Caucalis daucoides. 
3597 Gerarde Herbal n. ccccxliii. (1633) 1023 In English 
bastard Parsley or Hennes foot. 3776-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) II. 289 J'ordylium Anthn'scvs. .. Hedge 
Parsley or Hens-foot. . . Horses are extremely fond of it. 

Henslovian (henslovian). Bet. [f. Henslow , 
an English botanist (1796-1861).] In Henslovian 
membrane, the cuticle of plants, discovered by Hen- 
slow ( Treas . Bot. 1S66). 

Hensman, obs. form of HENcnafAN. 
t Hens our. Sc. Obs. Also 6 hensure. [Origin 
unknown : see conjectures in Jamieson. The form 
of the word suggests OFr. derivation.] c Perhaps a 
giddy young fellow ’ (Jam.) ; perh. = henchman. 
(The sense was app. obscure to Henry Charters in 1602.) 
15.. Christs K. on Gr. x, Ane haisty hensure callit Hary 
Quha wes ane archer heynd- 1535 Lyndesay Saty*re 0/ 
Thrie Estailis (Eann. MS.) 2651 Thir juglars, jestouris 
and ydill hensouris Thir cariouris and thir quynte sensouris 
[E. E. T. S. 2605 from ed. 1602, Thir Iugglars, lestars, and 
idill cuitchours, Thir carriers, and thir quintacensours]. 

+ Hent, v . Obs. exc. arch . or dial. Forms : 1 
hentan, 3-6 bents (n, 4-9 hent ; 4-5 hint, 5 
hynt(e. Pa. 1. 3-6 hente, 4-9 hent ; 4-6 hint, 
hynt. Pa. pple. 3-4 yhent, 3-7 hent, 4-5 hente, 
5 ihent ; 4-6 hint, 5 hynt, hynty d, 6 Sc. hyntit. 
[OE. hentan (also zehentan), of obscure formation. 

It is probably related to Gothic hinjxm to seize. Its re- 
semblance, both in form and sense to Hend v. is also 
noteworthy. But in both cases the phonological relations 
are difficult.} 

1 . trans. To lay hold of, seize, grasp ; to take or 
hold in one’s hand ; to catch, arch . 

(In OE. intrans. with genitive or prep.) 
a 1000 Laws Edward tp Guthmm vi. § 6 (Schmid) Beo 
he bonne utlah, and his hente mid hearme relc para he riht 
wille. exzoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 209 £)e sinfulle haueS leid 
grune me to henten. 3297 R. Glouc. (1724) 185 3 >’f he 
nadde wyh pe selde somdel he dunt yhent Syker he hym 
adde aslawe. a 3300 Cursor M. 3841 Abute hir hals pan 
he hir hent [v.r. hint). Ibid. 21624 A wessel .. Sett vnder 
hat licure to hint, c 1330 R. Brunne Chroti. (1810) 41 Alle 
about hei robbed, & tok pat |>ei mot bent. 14.. Hoccleve 
Min. Poems (1892) 71 pat in the feendes net we be nat 
hent. c 1450 Merlin 301 He hente the swerde be the 
hikes and drough it oute. 3530 Palsgr. 583/1, I hente, I 
take by vyolence or to catche,./V happe. This terme is nat 
utterly comen. 3536 Bellendf.n Cron ■ Scot. II. 355 Scho 
hint his hors be the renyeis. 1579 Spenser Sheph . Cal. 
Feb. 195 His harmefull Hatchet he hent in hand. x6xx 
Shaks. IVinl. T. iv. iii. 333 log-on, log-on, the foot-path 
way, And merrily bent the Stile-a. 3651 W. Cartwright 
Ordinary v. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 311 Hent him, for 
dern love hent him. [3885 Burton Arab. Pits. (1887) III. 
77 Then he hent in hand two stones.] 
absol. la 15 00 Cluster PI. (E. E. T. S.) vii. 263 Hent on ! 
and hould that thou hase ! 1566DRANT Horace A iii, When 
hande nil houlde or hente. 

2 . To lay hold of and take away, lift, or move 
in some way ; to snatch, carry off ; to take {away, 
off, out, up, etc.), put {on). 

a 3300 Cursor M. 33236 Pis bodi vte of erth pai hint \v. r. 
hent}. 33.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 983 pe lorde. .Hent he3ly of 
his bode, and on a spere henged. c 3400 Rowland O. 
3194 Ane Actone one he hent. C1440 York Myst . xxiii. 
77 Lord god !. .pat. .wolde .. hcndly hente me oute of hell. 
2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 169 Didojus dead, but into 
heauen hent. 1589 Peele Tale of "Troy Wks. (Rtldg.) 
553/2 Her heart was from her body hent. 3647 H. More 
Song- of Soul m. hi. vii, For a time into high heaven hent. 
b. Jig. To lift up, pluck up (heart). (Cf. also 5.) 
c 1400 Destr. Trey 9739 Therfore hent vp your hert & your 
high wille. 1:3450 St. Cutlibert (Surtees) 4484 Right so pi 
frendes als faste Heuy hertis sail hente. 

3 . a. To get at with a blow ; to strike, hit. 

c 1250 Gen . 4- Ex. 2715 Moyses .. hente cSe cherl’wiS hise 
wond, And he fel dun in dedes bond. 33. . Coer de L. 6783 
That other he hint upon the hood. 

b. To get to, arrive at, reach, occupy. 
c 3330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 39 Tuo outlandes kynges 
on pis lond hauens hent. c 3440 Bone Flor. 339 The furste 
hauyn that ever they hente. c 3475 Partenay 5272 When 
of luMgnen the faire Cite hent. 3603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 
iv. vL 14 The generous, and grauest Citizens Hauehent the 
gates. 

4 . To seize, affect (as an influence or condition). 
3390 Gower Conf. I. 141 The vanite of pride him hente. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1730 Therwithalle such colde me hente. 
a 1547 Surrey in TottelVs Misc. (Arb.) 8 There might 1 se 
how Ver had yuery blossom hent. 3613-16 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. Ii-i, Men, whose watch full eyes no slumber hent. 

5 . To get, take, receive, obtain, gain, meet with ; 
to experience, suffer, ‘ catch* (harm, etc.) ; to 
4 take * (courage, etc.) ; to apprehend, perceive. 

3297 R. Glouc. (1724) 204 Uerste he was sore adrad.. And 
napeles he hente herte. a 1330 Otuel 1195 pou ne sschalt 
hente no vileinie, Of no man of king Charles lond. c 3386 
Chaucer Prol. 301 Al pat he myghte of his freendes hente, 
On bookes and his lernynge he it spente. c 3450 Mirour 
Satuaciouu X412 Of some man.. the Baptisme of watere he 
hent. C1460 Tavneley Myst. (Surtees) 122 So that I no 
hnrmes hent. 1591 Greene Maiden’s Dr. ], Then thought 
I straight such friends are seldom hent. 

b. 7 b hent upon (or in) hand : to take in hand, 
undertake. To hent ones way : to take one’s way. 


c 1400 Destr. Troyyfq To hent vppon hand soche a hegh 
charge. 3486 Bk. St. Albans E vij b, Ayen the water his 
way eeuen iff he hent. 3590 SrENSER F. Q. m. vii. 61 
Great labour fondly hast thou hent in hand. 

6. intr. To take one’s way, go. pseudo-archaism. 

2579 Poor Ktit.'s Pal. G iv, To seas he hent, whose wash- 

inge waves did cause him to retume. 1734 Grig. Canto 
Spencer xlvj, Strait without Word or Answer forth he hent. 

7 . dial. (See quots.) [perh. not this word.] 

3677 [see Hknting 2]. a 172* Lisle Hush. (1757) Gloss. 

(E. L>. S.), Hint , to lay up ; to put together. 3794 T. Davis 
Agric. I Pitts in A rc/ucol. Rev. (1888) Mar., A barn pro- 
cess, well hinted — well secured. 1828 Craven Dial., Hent , 
to plow up the bottom of the furrow. 

t Sent) sb. Obs. Also 6 hint. [f. Hent v.] 

1 . The act of seizing; a clutch, grasp. 

3500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 88 Scho was so cleverous of 
hir cluik..Scho held thame at ane hint. 

2 . Jig. That which is grasped or conceived in the 
mind ; conception, intention, design. 

3600 Holland Livy xxv. xiv, 557 So [they] put the 
Consult out of his hent [cons ilia ducis disjeci(\. 

It is doubtful whether in the following we have sense 1 
or 2, or whether hent is for hint in its Shaksperian sense. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. ill. iii. 83 Vp Sword, and know thou a 
more horrid hent When he is drunke asleepe: or in his Rage. 

t Hent, prep, and conj. adv. Obs. [?f. Hen adv. 
hence + To, corresp. to OFris. hent, MUG. hin 
ze , hinz, LG. hento, hente . ] Till, until. 

A. prep, (also hent to, hento.) 

3426 Audelay Poems 24 He kepis not to restore That he 
takys amys to no maner mon, Hent his endyng. /bid. 74 
Thenke theron and thenke not erke, Hent to the last 
endyng. 3573 Durham Dcpos. (Surtees) 252 The brother 
did put him of warke hento suche tyme as he brought 
answear from that wyfe. 

B. conj. adv. 

34.. Cast. Love (Hal.) 1479 [Thei] nere never i-wyst ne 
holden Hent f early MS. erj he himselvyn come wolde. 
3426 Audelay Poems 15 We were put in paradise to have 
wele withoutyn woo, Hent we had unblest brokyn the com- 
maundmentis of our kyng. 

, Hent, obs. form ot Hint. 
t Henter. Obs. [f. Hentxl -f-ek 1 .] One who 
seizes, a grasper. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iii. 7 (Camb. MS.) Rauy- 
neres and Jienteres of fowleste thinges. 

Heating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing l.] 

1 . The action of the verb Hent; laying hold, 
seizing; grasp, apprehension. 

C3440 Promp. Parv. 58/1 Cahchynge, or hentynge.., 
apprchencio. 3471 RirLEY Comp. Alch. ix. iv. in Ashm. 
(1652) 174 These of our Secretts have som hentyng. 3508 
Dunbar Flyting w. Kennedie 8 Hell sould nocht hyd thair 
hamis fra harmis hynting. 

2 . Bgric. (See quot.) [perh. a different word.] 

^ 3677 Plot Oxfordsh . 246 They have also a way of sowing 
in the Chiltern Country, which is called sowing Hentings, 
which is done before the Plough, the Corn being cast in a 
straight line just where the plough must come, and is pre- 
sently ploughed in. 3733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. (ed. 2) 
xi. 1 16 They call the Top of a Ridge, a Veering ; they call 
the two Furrows that are turn’d from each other at the 
Bottom, between two Ridges, a Henting, i.e. an Ending. 

Henus, obs. form of Hence. 

Henware (hcnwe^i). Sc. Also hens-ware. 
[app. f. Hen sb. + Wake sbi] The edible seaweed 
Alaria esculcnta, also called badderlocks. 

3808-18 Jamieson, Hens -ware, Henware . 3865 Gossr. 

Land Sea (1874) 63 The henware .. a large plant, much 
resembling the oar-weed, but of paler colour. 

He'nwife. Chiefly Sc. 

1 . A woman who has charge of fowls ; sometimes 
applied contemptuously to a man. 

a 1500 Colkclbic Soiv 844 He. .chairgeit sone his hen-wyfe 
to do hir cure And mak thame fruct ; than to set them [eggs] 
scho fure. 3500-20 Dunbar Poems v. 24 Scho .. wes our 
Ladyis hen wif : And held Sanct Petir at syryfe, Ay quhill 
scho wes in hevin. 3816 Scott Old Mort. ii, A half-witted 
lad. .who had a kind of charge of the poultry under the old , 
henwife. 3833 Jane Porter Sir E. Seawards Narr. II. 
138 A single ‘henwife’ . . being found quite enough for the 
business. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. 208 , 1 am the hen-wife here. 

1 2 . Venus' hen-wife , a bawd. Obs. 

3513 Douglas jEneis iv. Prol. 388 With Venus henvifis 
quhat wyse may I flite? 

+He*nwile. Sc. Obs. [app. f. Hen sb. + Wile.] 
A petty or contemptible wile or stratagem. 

a 3662 R. Baillte Lett. (3775) II. 80 Gam*) Their old 
unhappy and unprofitable way of hen-wiles. 3697 Clelanh 
Poems 55 (Jam.) Seeks out raw shifts, and poor hen wiles. 
2728 P. Walker Life Pedett Pref.(ed. 3' 23 Jurants sitting 
at the Head . . as if they were to communicate, using that 
Hen-wyle to get the Tables full. 

Henwoodite (hemwndait). Min. [f. the name 
of W. J, Harwood of Penzance (1S05-1875); see 
-ite.] A hydrous phosphate of aluminium and 
copper, of bright blue colour, found in Cornwall. 

1878 in Ure’s Diet. Arts IV. (Supp.). 2887 Dana Man. 
Min. 220. 

Henys, obs. form of Hence. 

+ Heo, dial. Loo, pers. pron., 3 rd sing, fern., 
710m. Oh. exc. dial. Forms : see below. [OE. 
iita, iiio, hlo, fem. of He; = OFris. kill. In 
Goth., OS., and OHG., the fem. of the parallel 
pronominal stem i-s, i-r, was lost and supplied 
by a form si, sin, Ger. sic. A like substitution 
took place later in Fris. and Eng. ; in the latter, 
the northern and e. midi, dialects about the lathe. 


exchanged hio, heo, hyo, jho, jhc for the forms 
northern sco, scho, sho, e. midi, sac, sje, sche, She". 
But heo in various forms survived in the south am) 
w.midl.asa literaryword till the 15th c., and is still 
vernacular from Lancashire to Devon anti Sussex 
under the forms hoo, kith (the latter often mistaken 
for the objective her), Hit, a.] 

The original feminine pronoun corresponding to 
he ; the place of which is now taken by She. Used 
of women, and of animals or things grammatically 
feminine. 

a, 1 hiu, hfuu, hfo, hdo, 2 hio, 2-5 heo, 2 hyo; 
2-3 Jho, 3 200, Jo, joe. 

855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 718 Hlo wks for- 
gifen Norman hymbra cynlnge. c 9x0 Ibid. an. 910 Heo 
Seher^ade swiSe mi cel on noro here, c 950 Lvidisf, 

Gosf. Matt. xv. 27 Soft hiu cweS [4:975 Rushw. G., & hiu 
eweb ; c 1000 Ags. G., 5 a cwaeS heo; cxx6o Hatton G., 
3 a cwmS hyo], C950 — Markx. 6 Hee and hiuu. C975 
Rushw. Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 HioslepcJ? [Ags. G., heo slapo; 
Hatton hyo slicpSj. c 1175 Lamb. Horn, m Heo hi 
werna 5 wi 5 drunkenesse. c 1205 Lay. 182 He wes king 
and heo quen. c 2300 Bekel 24 The Princes heir heo was. 
c 1330 King of Tars 7 6 To god heo made hire prej-ers. ij 5 j 
Langl. P. Pi. A. Ii, 5 *Loke on b« lufthond 1 , quod heo. 
c 1450 Myrc 396 That heo a-vow no maner by n £ e - 
c 2200 Ormin 2037 pe laffdi3 Mar3e 3ho barr child W 
tenn weddedd macche. ^22 75 Lay. 3x49 Jeo wasewene 
[CX205 heo wes quen] of alle wodes. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 436 3 °e wa $ worby to be ycluped, Mold l^god quene 
Vor al be godenesse, bat goe dude her lo EngeJond, a 3300 
Fall <5* Passion 8r in E. E. P. (1862) 25 Al hir ioi was ago, 
bo 50 him sei del in rode . . bat del, neuer such nas ber none 
. .as sho makid an seint Jon. 

/?. i hfs>, 1 hfe, 2-3 hie, 3-4 ^he, 50, hye. 
c 975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xv. 23 Forlet his for)>on 
hise ae^eb Jefter us. a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 822 pa sprac 
Eue eft, idesa scieno^t, wifa wlitesost, hie waes geweorc 
godes. c 3200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 161 Hie is be heuenliches 
kinges dohter. c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2626 Jhe kepte it wel in 
fostre wune, phe knew it for hire owen sune. c 125° Old 
Kent Serin, in O. E. Misc. 29 Hye spac to ho serganz b £t 
seruede of bo wync. a 1275 Prov. AC If red 292 Ibid \ izi 
S wo hie ne bochte. a 1300 Fallff Passion 82 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 15 For to wep 3e nad no mo bot iiii bitter tens of 
blode. c 1325 Lai le Freine 114 That hye nil, no hye ne 
schal. 0x330 F lories fp Bl. (1857) 572 Jhe said anon right. 
3he had i-waked al this night. 

7. I hi, 2-4 hi, 4-5 hy. 
oxooo Crist 559 in Exeter Bk., Hafa 3 nu se halgahelle 
bireafod talles ba:s gafoles b® h* £ear-da*um . . unryhte 
swealg. a 2275 Colt. Horn. 223 Hi is adra libbinde moder. 
Ibid. 227 Hi . . war 5 mid cylde. a 2250 Owl <5- Night. 32 Me 
hi halt lobJich and fule. 1340 Ayenb. 26 per u ore is hy 
dorter of prede. Ibid. 28 Hi ys contrarious to ]* holy 
goste. c 1460 Launfal 352 Sche badd hym aryse anoon ; 
Hy seyde to hym, Syr gantyl knyght. 

5 . 2-5 he, 4 hey, 5 hee. 
a C2275 Lamb. Horn. 303 pa o 5 er sunne [is] forliger ..f>et 
is ihaten fomicatio. He buleS b®ue mon. cszoo Trin . 
Coll. Horn. *sg LusteSnu ivich maiden.. and hwathehatte, 
and hware he was fet. a 2300 St. Michael 203 in Treat. 
Science, etc. (1841) 136 The sonne.. sent a-doun hirehetc.. 
and of fersch water he draweth up the breth. €1$* 
Wyclif Set. lYks. III. 413 Crist askid. bo wommnn watir to 
drinke, and ^itte he was an alien, for he was a Samaritan. 
411400 Pol. Rel. <5- L. Poems 229 Hey endetz shameliche 
Hey draweb dredfulJiche. 01420 Chron. Vilod. 1119 And 
thongede hurr* hey^elyche . . pat hee had delyveryd hym- 
a 1450 Le Morte A rth. 584 Ther-for he dude on a Russet 
cote. .And made heore self po a Nonne. 

€. 3-4 ha, a. 

c 2205 Lay. 282x9 P a wile a [the queen] beo 5 aliue. a x«5 
Leg. Kath. 136 pus hwil ha [v. r. a] wiste hire. 1387 
Tekvisa MS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 29 b, He . . pmyede hys 
wyf pat hue wolde helpe-.bote a dude pe contrary. 

(. 2-s ho, 3-5 hoe. 

exx 75 Lamb. Horn. 77 pe sunne streonp pe lome pet no 
spret in to al pis wide worlde. cxzos Lay. 42 He hoe 
[boc] ^ef pare asSelen iEHenor. 3297 R. Glouc. (1724) *3 
Ho wende from al hire kyn. 13.. Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 1001 
pe olde auncian wyf hejest ho sy ttez. c 2420 Sir Amadace 
(Camden) Ixvi, Ho kissutte hur lord, c 2420 Chron. Vilod 
376 In yche werk p* hoe wroujt. 

V- 4 - 5 li'ue. , ,, 

2307 Elegy Edw. I, iv, Ich biquethe myn herte arjm 
..Over the see that hue be diht. 2340-70 Alex, tp Dw a - 
562 While hue liuede alse. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. n* 10 
Ich was aferd of hure face, thauh hue faire were. 

0. 5-9 hoo. 

a 2440 Sir Degrev. 686 Natlieles hoo was wel paid* 
1674 Ray N. C. Words 26 Hoo, he, in the Northwest parts 
of England most frequently used for she. c 2815 Lancastn 
Ballads 4 * Songs 169 Hoo says hoo can tell when boo’s hurt. 
3867 E. Wauch Owd Blanket 72 Th’ mistress said b°° 
thought hoo’d suit 'em. 

b. Opposed to he : female, feminine. 

c 550-1000 : see He 7. 13 . . Allit. /'■ E. 337 

kou meng with pe malez pe mete ho-bestez. 

He-oak: see He pron. 8 b. Heold, obs. pa. t. 
of Hold v. Heole, variant ol Hele v.i Ohs. 
Heom, var. Hem pron., Ohs. ( = them) ; obs. f- 
Home. Heonene, heonnefn, Heonnes, obs. 
ff. Hen adv., Hence. Heore, obs. forms 
of Heu pron. Heou, heow, obs. ff. Hoe. 
Heoven, obs. inf. and pa. t. of Heave ; obs. >• 
Heaven. 

Hep, variant form of Hip sb.-, the fruit of the 
rose-tree. 

Hep, obs. form of Heap, Hip sb. 1 
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HEPHjESTUS. 


- I! Hep an (hrpai). Chem. and Med. [med.L., 
-a. Gr. r\ nap liver, in reference to its colonr.] 

1 . An old name for a metallic snlphide, having a 
reddish-brown or liver colour. Also, for compounds 
of sulphur with other substances. (Cf. Hepatole.) 

1796 Kirwan Eletn. Mitt. (ed. 2) II. 321 Molybdenous Acid 
..takes Sulphur from its Hepars. 1799 — Geol Ess. 397 
Glauber is found, .frequently m the state of a hepar, 1800 
Henry Efit. Chem. (1808) 149 [Sulphurets] have, for the 
most part, a reddish brown or Uver colour ; and hence were 
formerly called hepars, or livers of sulphur. 

2 . Also more fully, hepar sulphuris or hepar 
sulphur : a. (H. s. kalinum) Old name for potassa 
sulphurata. b. * (H. s. calcareutn) The name cora- 

. monly given in homoeopathy to calcium sulphide, 
a. 1693 Salmon Bales' Disp. (1715) 436/1 Le Febure 
makes this Hepar Sulphuris thus : ROf the best Sulphur in 
fine Pouder |iv. Salt of Tartar very dry, as much; Mix 
them together, .till all be reduced to a Mass, which is called 
the Liver of Sulphur. 1742 Phil. Trans. XLII. 73 That 
sort of Hepar, formed by the Union of the Caustic Salt with 
the Sulphur of the Ashes of the Glass-wort *873 Femmes' 
,Chem. (ed. 11) 327 Liver of sulphur, or hepar sulphuris, is 
a name given to a brownish substance, made by fusing 
together,. potassium carbonate and sulphur. 

D. 1866 Allsham's Handy -bk. Homatop, Tract . 22 Hepar 
Sulphuris, Sulphuret of Lime, Proto-Sulphuret of Calcium, 
or Liver of Sulphur, is prepared by trituration. 3885 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Feb. 6/2 Patti, I am told, puts a great deal of 
dependence upon hepar-sulphur. 1887 Homatop. )Vortd 11 
Nov. 503 If the patient has been already dosed with Mer- 
cury, Hepar is the remedy. 

Heyvat-, before a. vowel = H ep ATO-, comb, form 
of Gr. ijrrap, jjrrar- liver : as in HepataTgia, pain 
affecting the liver, neuralgia of the liver (Hooper 
Med. Vtd. 1S11); hence HepataTgic a ., of or 
belonging to hepatalgia (Mayne Expos. Lex . 1S54). 
Hepateinplira'xis [Gr. Zf*<ppa£is stoppage], ob- 
struction of the liver (Craig 1847) ; hence Hepa- 
tenrphraxtic a. (Mayne 1854). 
f H!epata*rian, a. Obs. rarer~° [f. L. hepa- 
tdri-us , f. hepat- : see prec. and -an.] Of or per- 
taining to the liver, hepatical (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). 

Hepatic (Wptmtik), a. and si. Also 4-8 op-, 
[ad. L. hepatic-us, a. Gr. f/irariKos of or belonging 
to the liver.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to the liver. 
e. g. H epatic artery, duels, plexus, vein ; hepatic apoplexy, 
colic, disorder , disease, /lux. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke 178/1 Phleboto- 
mise., in his right Arme, the Hepaticke or Livervayn. 1621 
Burton Anal. Mel. 1. i. m. iv, Melancholy, which Lauren- 
tius subdivides into three parts . . Hepatick, Splenatick, 
Meseriack, 1719 Quincy Pltys. Did., Hepatick Flux , is a 
bilious Looseness, occasioned by overflowing of Choler. 
X742 Eames jn Phil.. Trans. XLII. 32 A Discharge of Bile 
..’tis but thin and diluted, and such as in other Animals is 
usually called Hepatic Bile. 1773 Genii. Mag-. XLIII. 604 
His lordship’s bilious and hepatic complaints. 1806 Med, 
Jml. XV. 577 The hepatic artery being very small, com- 
paratively with the size of the liver. 1827 Abernethy 
Surg. Irks. I. 60 Hepatic disorder may disturb the sen- 
sorium. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anal. 479 The original 
filaments, .follow the pyloric artery, to cast themselves into 
the hepatic plexus. 1866 Huxley Phys. v. (1872) 118 The 
hepatic duct, which conveys away the bile brought to it . . 
from the fiver. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 140 Hepatic colic 
where a biliary calculus or gall stone passes down from the 
gall bladdpr into the intestine. 

T 2 . Affected with liver complaint. Obs. 

1398 Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. xvif. viii. (Tollem, MS.), 
Licoure J>at it is sodde ipne helpe]> and socourej? frer.etik 
men, and epatik. 

3 . Acting on the liver, good for the liver. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. lit. xxii. Mountain-mint .. is 
Pectoral and Hepatick. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v, Tabella, We 
have cordial, stomachic, .and hepatic tablets. 

4 . Liver-coloured, dark brownish-red ; as in He- 
patic aloes, hepatic tanager. 

Hepatic cinnabar, cinnabar mixed with idriolite, carbon, 
and earthy matter. Hepatic pyrites , decomposed liver- 
brown tessular crystals of iron pyrites (Bristow Gloss. Mini). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 361 With aloes tweyne vneis 
epatike. 1589 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 92 Take . . of 
Aloes Epaticke, of white SugaT-Candie, of each the weight 
of two pence. 1796 Kirwan Elcm. Min. (ed, 2) II. 388 
Compact Brown Iron Stone or Hepatic Iron Ore. x8xx 
A. T. Thomson Bond. Disp. (i6x8) 21 The Cape aloes have 
a . . more disagreeable odour than the Socotrine and Hepatic. 

5 . Of or pertaining to a hepar; sulphurous. 
+ Hepatic air or gas, sulphuretted hydrogen. 

1651 Bicgs New Disp, r 165 This balsamick hepatick salt. 
1786 Phil. Trans , LXXVI. 118 Hepatic Air is that species 
of permanently elastic fluid which is obtained from com- 
binations of sulphur with various substances, as alkalies, 
earths, metals, etc. 1788 Ibid. LXXVIII. 384 If nitrous air 
be mixed with hepatic air volatile alkali will be formed. 
1789 Ibid. LXXX. 67 Upon applying heat to the sulphur 
thus blackened, 1 have perceived an hepatic smell. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. «$• Exp. Philos. I. xii. 5 °° Inflammable air 
possesses the property of dissolving sulphur, in which case it 
contracts a very fetid smell, and forms hepatic air. Ibid. 497 
Hepatic gas. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 365 [It] exhales 
a hepatic odour capable of altering the splendor of silver, 
t 6 . Hepatic moss, a liverwort : see Hepatica 2. 
18*4 Greville Flora Edin. Introd. 15 Hepatice, Liver- 
worts, Hepatic Mosses. Most of the plants of this order 
.have a considerable affinity with the true mosses. 

B. sb. A medicine that acts on the Uver and in- 
creases the secretion of bile. 

Vol. V. 


i486 Bk. St. Albans C vb, Yeue hir epatike with the flesh 
of a chycon. 1671^ Salmon Syn. Med. in. xv. 358 You must 
use cooling Hepaticks. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch. 
4ig The Bitters are Hepatics. 1886 in Syd, See.' Lex. 

II Hepatica ih/pse'tika). Bot. [med.L., fem. 
(quasi herba hepatica) of hepatic-us : see prec.] 

1 . A subgenus or section of the genus Asian one; 
esp. the common spring-flowering Anemone (Hepa- 
tica) triloba, a native of continental Europe, culti- 
vated in Britain, the three-lobed leaves of which 
were fancied to resemble the liver. 

1578 Lyte DodoenS' 1. xi. 58 The leaues of Hepatica are 
broade, and diuided into three partes.. Amongst the leaues ' 
groweth fayre azured or blew fioures, euery one growing 
vpon a single stemme. Ibid. $9 [It] may be called in Eng- 
lish Hepatica, Noble Agrimonie, or Three leafe Lyuerwnrte. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 192 January .. Flowers in 
Prime. .Hepatica, Primroses, Laurus-tinus. 1803 J. Aber- 
. CROMBiE Ev. Man Own Gard. 688/x Hepaticas, single white, 
.single blue, single red, Double red, Double Blue. 2882 
Garden 11 Mar. 155/1 The fine single blue American 
Hepatica.. is a stronger and more vigorous species. 

2 . -The old name in the herbalists for Common 
Liverwort, Marchantia polymorpha, a lichen-like 
plant which creeps over wet rocks and damp ground, 
rooting from the lower surface of the leaf. Hence 
pi. Hepaiicx, a- group of Cryptogams allied to the 
Mosses, containing plants which haveno operculum, 
and as a rule possess elaters ; of which the Common 
Liverwort is an example. 

The group was proposed and named by the French botanist 
Adanson ( Families des Plantes , 1763). 

3548 Turner Names of Herbes 48 Lichen is called in englise 
LiuenvurtCj in duch Steirdiberkraut, in french Hepatique, 
the Poticanes cal it Hepatica. 2578 Lyte Dodoensxu. Ixx. 
•4x1 This herbe is called in Greeke Aeixm’ t in Latine 
Lichen :in Shoppes Hepatica . . in Englishe Ljuerwurt and 
Stone Liuerwort. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 
349 The Cryptogamia Class, .may be divided into the follow- 
ing oniers or assemblages : — 1. Miscellanere ; 2. Filices; 3. 
Musci; 4. Hepatic®; -5. Algae ; 6. Fungi. Ibid. 363 
Hepatic®.. Female fructifications inclosed in a veil which 
splits open at the top, and discharges the capsule. 1867 J. 
Hogg Microsc.u. i. 308 The little group of Hepaticae or 
Liverworts which is intermediate between Lichens and 
Mosses. 1880 C. R. Markham Pern v. Bark 273 His vast 
collection of mosses and hepatic® from the valley of the 
Amazons. 

t Hepa-fcical, a. Obs. [f. as Hepatic + -al.] 
= Hepatic a. i. 

1611 Cotgr., Hepatique, hepaticall. 1651 Bedell in 
Fuller's Abel Rediv. 74 He dropt into an Hepaticall flux. 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 323 They degenerate into 
Hepatical Fevers. Ibid. 342 The hepatical Artery and the 
Vena Porta, carry the Blood into the Liver. 

B. sb. = Hepatic B. 

1671 Salmon Sytt. Med. nr. xv. 357 Hepaticals are such 
Medicines as are dedicated to the Liver. 

HepaticoTogist. A botanist who devotes 
his attention to the Hepaticx or Liverworts. 

1895 Naturalist hi Work . . performed by the distinguished 
hepaticologist, Dr. Richard Spruce. 

Hepa’ticous, a. [f. as Hepatic + -ous.] a. 
Of a liver colonr. b. Lobed like the liver. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Hepatite 1 (he'patoit). Obs. Also 4 epetite. 
[ad. L. hepatitis , a. Gr. j^warfri?.] An early name 
for a precious stone ( hepatitis gemma Pliny) said 
to resemble the liver in some respect. 

c 1305 Land Cokayne 94 in E. E. P. (1862) 158 Chalcedun 
and epetite. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 630 Some [stones] 
there be which bear the names of certain members of the 
body; as for example, Hepatites, of the liuer. 1705 Phillips, | 
Hepatites, a precious Stone of the shape of the Liver. 

Hepatite Min. [Named by Karsten, iSco I 
(Hcpatit), from the older name lapis hepaticusi\ 

A name applied to varieties of Barytes emitting 
a fetid, sulphurous, or hepatic odour when rubbed 
or heated ; liver-stone. 

1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (18x2) I. 145 They form cavities 
. .filled up with a dun hepatite of the spath kind. 18x6 R. 
Jameson Syst. Min. (ed. 2) II. 288 It is named hepatite from 
the disagreeable sulphureous odour it exhales when rubbed. 

II Hepatitis (hepatoi'tis). Path. [a. Gr. rjnaTtTis 
adj., ofor pertaining to the liver : see -iris.] ‘In- 
flammation of the substance of the liver * (S. S.Lex.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. t The hepatitis bears a near 
resemblance to the pleurisy. 1788 J. C. Smyth in bled. 
Commun. II. 173 Phrenitis, Pleuritis, Hepatitis, Nephritis. 
1819 B.‘ E. O’Meara Expos. Trans. St. Helena 28 Hepa- 
titis, with its usual train of distressing symptoms, followed. 

Hepatization (bepataiz^Jbn). [f. Hepatjze.] 

4 * 1 . Chem. Impregnation with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. (See Hepatic 5.) Obs. 

zjq 6 Kirwan Elen:. Min. (ed. 2) 1 1 . 455 These [expedients] 
were Torrefaction, Sulphurization, Hepatization. 

2 . Path. Consolidation of the lung tissue, so that 
it becomes solid and friable somewhat like liver, 
being first of a red and afterwards of a grey colour. 
Applied also to the state of any texture which has 
been converted into a liver-like substance (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854). 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 130 In the second 
stage [of Pneumonia] or that of bepatLation, the crepitous 
feel is entirely lost. 1862 H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs 249 
The third [stage] that of grey hepatization, or diffused sup- 
puration of the pulmonary tissue. t86S A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (18S0) 161 In the second stage, usually called the stage 


of red hepatization. .The solidified lung is of a brownish-red 
color, non-crepitant and presents an appearance not unlike 
t hat of the liver, whence the name hepatization. 

Hspcttize (he'patsiz), v. [f. (jr/ rjirnp, ^rar- 
liver + -ize : corresp. in form to Gr. jyuanf-co' to 
be like the liver, to be liver-coloured.] Hence 
Hepatized (he’pataizd), ppl. a. 
traits, t a. Chem. To impregnate with sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. Obs. b. Path. To convert (the 
lungs) by engorgement and effusion into a substance 
resembling liver. 

1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 142 Hepatised water in a well 
closed vessel effects a solution of iron in a few daj's. 1822- 
34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 Y. 377 Some form of hepatised 
ammonia being employed. Ibid. II. .134 Sometimes the 
hepatised portions are exactly circumscribed by a lobule, 
HepatO-, repr. Gr. rjiraro-, combining form of 
fjnap liver; as in Hepatocele (he’patysfl) [Gr. 

tumour], hernia of the liver. Hepato-colic 
(-k^lik) a. [Gr. k 6 \ov Colon 1 ], relating to the liver 
and the colon (Syd. Soc . Lex.). Hepatocystic 
(-si'stik) a. [see Cyst], pertaining to the liver and 
the gall-bladder, or uniting the two (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hepatoduodenal (-drnal) a., per- 
taining to the liver and the duodenum, Hepato- 
enteric (he*patU|enteTik) a., pertaining jointly to 
the liver and the intestine. Hepatogastric (-gre’s- 
trik) a., pertaining to both the liver and the 
stomach (Craig 1847). Hepatogenic (-dgemik), 
Hepatogenous (hepatp’d^/nos) adjs. [see -gen], 
originating from the liver. Hepato-graphy [see 
-graphy], the description of the liver, its attach- 
ments and functions (Dunglison). He-patolith 
[Gr. A 1 0o? stone], a gall-stone (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
hence Hepatoli*thic a., of the nature of a gall- 
stone. Hepatolitliiasis (-lij)3i*asis), the formation 
of stone-like concretions in the liver (.Craig 1847). 
Hepatology [see -logy], that part of. medical 
science which treats of the liver (X)nnglison 1S33- 
46) ; hence HepatoTogist, a student of hepatology ; 
Hepatolo’gical a., of or belonging to hepatology 
(Mayne). Hepatopancreas (he:patpjp2e*nkrz,&s) 
Biol., Klaus’s name for the glandular organ, called 
the liver in Invertebrates, in reference to its two- 
fold functions of secretion and digestion. Hepato-- 
pathy [Gr. t ra' 0 or suffering], disease of the liver 
(Mayne). Hepato-po-rtai a. [see Portal], of or 
pertaining to the hepatic portal system, as distin- 
guished from reniportal. Hepato-re*nal a. [see 
Renal], relating to the liver and kidneys, Hepiw 
torrhcB’a [Gr. poia a flow], a flow or discharge 
from the liver. Hepato'scopy [Gr. -oKoma in- 
spection], inspection of the liver; divination by 
inspection of the liver of an animal. Hepato*- 
tomy [Gr. -ropia cutting], dissection of the liver 
(Mayne). He-*pato-umbi*lIcal a. [L. umbilicus 
navelj, connecting the liver and the navel. 

1811 HoorER Med. Diet., * Hepatocele, an hernia in which 
a portion of the liver protrudes through the abdominal 
parietes. 1738 Amyand m Phil. Trans. XL 322 *Hepati- 
cystic Ducts. 17 66 Hunter /bid. LVI. 309 The hepato- 
cystic ducts.. enter the gall-bladder at its anterior end or 
fundus. 1880 J. W. Leg g Bile 89 Schiff . . tied all the 
structures in the *hepato-duodenal ligament, save the hepa- 
tic artery. 1876 tr. JVagner's Gen. Pathol. 55X *Hepato- 
genic Icterus in the duodenum. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hepatogenic icterus, jaundice produced by the absorption 
of bile already formed in the liver. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 109 That the icterus is not really *hepato- 

f enous, but naemic in origin. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 

I. 4oo_ True hepatogenous jaundice, with bile pigment in 
the urine and decolouration of the fasces. X854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hepatoliihicus , of or belonging to a *hepato- 
lith, *hepatolithic. x888 Set. Auter. LVI II. 98 Dr, Harley, 
the English *hepato!ogist and nephrologist. 1884 Sedgwick 
tr. Claus' Zool. I. 59 In the Invertebrata the secretions^ of 
many glands, which are generally called ‘liver *, but which 
would be more appropriately termed * hepatopancreas. 1886 
Syd. Soc . Lex., * Hefato-renal ligament, a reflection of the 
peritonasum extending from the transverse fissure of the liver 
to the kidney. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Divination, 
*Hepato$copy, or the consideration of the liver. 

He'patoid, a. [ad. Gt. ^7 raTOct5]js liver-shaped : 
see Hepato- and -ojd.] 'Like to the liver in 
colour or in function 1 (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S86). 
t Hepe. Obs. rare. [Identical with MHG., 
MLG. hepe, early mod. Du. heepe, Du. heep sickle- 
shaped pruning-knife or bill; other forms of which 
are MHG., MLG. heppe, mod.Ger. heppe, hifpc, 
OHG. habba, happa, h$ppa '.-^happja OI eut. 
*haT}j$n, f. pre-Teut. root hop-, whence prob. Gr. 
Konii chopper, cleaver, broad curved knife. As 
there' is no cognate word in OE., its appearance 
in Gower, and this app. in a proverbial phrase (c . 

* by hook or by crook ’ under Hook), is not c y 
to account for.] A curved pruning-knife. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 223 So, what w.cb hrpe and what 
with crok(e) They make her matster often winne. 

Hepe, obs. form of Heap, Hip. 

II Hephcestns (h/fr-stfe). Romanized speHing 
of Gr.'H^aiorot the god of fire, identified by the 
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Romans with Vnlcan. Hence Hephee’stian a 
of, or belonging to, or made by Hephsestus. He- 
phro-stic a., relating to fire; also, relating to the 
forge or use of the smith’s hammer. 

1658 Phillips, Hephxstian mountains, certain burning 
mountains in Lycia. 1854 Keichtlcy Mythol. Auc. Greece 
Italy (cd. 3) 434 Arrayed in Hephxstian armour. 1869 
ancet I. 427 Cases of hemiplegia among Sheffield smiths 
were described .:asdue to the use of the hammer, and 
termed . hephaestic hemiplegia \ 

Hephthemimer (hefpftni # mai). Anc. Pros. 
[ad. late L. hephthemimeres (- is ) (Diomedes, S&r- 
vius), a. Gr. tyBqputitprjs 4 containing seven halves \ 
f. hrr{a- seven +17^1- half+pfyor part, -pf/njr -par- 
tite. So mod.F. hephthimimlre . Also commonly 
used in the Latin form ; sometimes contracted heph- 
thtinim .] A group -or catalectic colon of seven 
half-feet; the part of a hexameter line preceding 
the cresura when this occurs in the middle of the 
fourth foot, as in 

‘Inferretque deos Latio • genus unde Latinum’. 
Hence Hephthemi'meral a., of or pertaining to 
a hephthemimeris, as in hephthemimcral cxsura: 
see the example above. 

1706 Phillips {ed. Kersey), Hephthemimeris . x 727-^1 
Chambers Cycl., H ephthemimerts, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, a sort of verse consisting of three feet and a syllable ; 
that is, of seven half feet. 1871 Public Sch. Lat . Gram. 
ii 226. 464-5 Next in power to the penthemimeral is the 
hephthemimeral or semiseptenarian caesura. Ibid., In this 
verse, Quid facia t J laetas | segetes | quo sidcre terrain.. 
the principal pause is at the hephthemimeris. Ibid. § 232. 
470 Trochaic Hephthemimer. 

Hepper. A local name of a smolt, or young 
salmon of the second year. 

x86x Act 24 ff 25 Viet . c. 109 § 4 All migratory fish of the 
genus salmon, whether known by the names _ hereinafter 
mentioned, that is to say, salmon, .pink, last spring, hepper, 
last brood, gravelling, .or by any other local name. 1885 F. 
Day Fishes Gt. Bril. II. 69 From one to two years old 
before it.. has gone to the sea it is known as a..skegger, 
gravelling, hepper. .in Wales. 

Hepta-, before a vowel Hept-, combining form 
of Gr. kirra seven, occurring as the first element of 
many compounds in Greek, some of which have 
descended through Latin into the modem langs., 
while many more have been taken directly from 
Greek, or formed on Greek analogies. Normally, 
hepta - is combined with elements of Greek origin, 
but in some instances (chiefly on account of the 
inconvenience of L. septem) it is combined with 
L. or other elements, as heptangular, heptavalent. 
In Chem. it indicates the presence of seven atoms 
of an element, as heptacarbon (see below), hepta - 
chloride , heptoxide , hcptachlorotoluene , etc. 

Heptaca*psular a. Bot. [L. capsula Capsule], 
having seven capsules, cells, or cavities (Bailey 
1 730-6). Heptaca'rbontf. Chem., containing seven 
carbon atoms, as in heptacarbon compounds , series : 
cf. Heptane. fHeptace (he’ptasz) Cryst. [Gr. 
&kt\ point], a summit of a polyhedron formed by 
the concurrence of seven faces (Kirkman). Hep- 
tachronous (heptse'kronas) a. [late L. heptachro- 
itus , a. Gr. kirraxpovos , f. xp° vo * time], in ancient 
jiTOsody = heptasemic. HeptacoTic a. [Gr. eirra- 
koj\-os of seven verses or members, f. tcwXov Colon], 
in ancient prosody ; of seven cola or members, as 
‘ a heptacolic period*. Hepta-compotmd, Chem.y 
a compound containing seven atoms of any element 
or radical ; esp. a heptacarbon compound. Hepta- 
Rexalie'dral a. Cryst., having seven ranges of 
six faces each. Heptalxydrate, Chem., a com- 
pound containing seven molecules of water (7H0O). 
IlHepta'mexon [Gr. enrarjiitp-os, neut. -ov, of seven 
days, f. 17/1^/xx day], a seven days* work; title of 
a collection of stories, represented (after the pattern 
of the Decameron of Boccaccio) to have been 
told on seven successive days, made by Queen 
Margaret of Navarre, a 1549. Hepta*meter Pros. 
[late L. heptametrum, a. Gr. tirrafseTpov, f. perpov 
measure], a verse consisting of seven feet or mea- 
sures ; cf. heptapody. H ep tame -tri cal a., con- 
sisting of seven feet or measures. Hepta'ngnlar 
a., having seven angles. Heptape -talons a. Bot ., 
having seven petals, f Hepta*phony [f. Gr. cirra- 
ipaiv-os seven-voiced, having a sevenfold echo], the 
union of seven sounds (Blount Glossogr . 1656). 
Heptapliy'llous a. Bot. [Gr. kirra^vW-os seven- 
leaved], having seven leaves or calyx sepals (Web- 
ster 182S). Heptapodic (-pp*dik) a. Pros. [Gr. 
-iroSos -footed], consisting of or containing seven 
metrical feet ; so Hepta’pody, a measure or verse 
consisting of seven feet. Heptasexnic (-srmik) 
a. [late L. heptasem-os , a. Gr. knTacrjfi-os of seven 
limes], in ancient prosody; containing seven units 
of time or mone. Heptasepalous (-se’palss) 
a. Bot., having seven sepals. Heptaspe-rmous 
a. Bot. [Gr. cttlpya seed], bearing seven seeds. 


Hfeptastich. (he*ptastik) Pros. [Gr. CTtyos line], 
sb., a group of seven lines of verse ; a. } seven lines 
long. Heptastichous (-m’stikas) a. Bot., having 
seven leaves in the spiral row. HeptastropMc 
(-strp'fik) a. Pros. [ Gr.crpcxp 77 turning, Strofue], 
consisting of seven strophes or stanzas. + Hcpta- 
te’clinist [Gr. r*x vr ) art ]> a professor of the Seven 
Arts (cf. Art 7), a Master of Arts. Heptato'mic 

a. Chem. [Atomic], containing or equivalent to 
seven atoms. Heptatonic (-tp*nik) a. A/us. [Gr. 
kiTTctTov-os seven- toned], consisting of seven notes. 
Heptavalent (-ar valent) <1. Chem. [L. valent-cm 
having power or value], combining with or capable 
of replacing seven atoms of hydrogen or other 
univalent element or radical. 

1866 Odlinc; Anim. Chem. x 00 * Heptacarbon compounds 
such as the benzoic residue of nippuric acid. 18 80 IV. A. 
Milled s Elem. Chem. in. (ed. 5) 317 A small quantity of., 
"heptacblorqtoluene. x856 Odli.vg Anim. Chem. 66 "Hepta- 
compounds, including oil of bitter almonds, and the benzoic, 
salicic, and gallic acids. X805-X7 R. Jameson Char. Min. 
(ed. 3) 204 A crystal is "hepta-hexahedral, when its surface 
consists of seven ranges of planes, disposed six and six 
above each other. 1874 Guthrie in Proc. Phys. Soc. Bond. 
I. 67 On cooling such a solution .. the "heptahydrate crys- 
tallizes out. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. , *Heptameron.. is 
chiefly used as a title .. The Heptameron of Margaret de 
Valois, .is a very ingenious piece, in the manner of Boccace's 
Decameron. 1894 H. H.Gibbs (ZiV/e) Colloauy on Currency; 
a Heptameron. 18x4 Southey in Q. Res'. Xll. 84 It revived 
the old long verse, which he calls the "hepta me tri cal seven- 
footed line. 1706 Phillips ed. Kersey), * Heptangular 
Figure is that which consists of seven Angles. 175* Sir T. 
Hill Hist. Anim. 203 (Jod.) The middle of tne body 
heptangular. 1775 J. Tenkinson Brit. Plants Gloss., 
*Heptaphylloxis. 1870 Bentley Bot. 216 "Heptasepalous. 
2882-3 in Schaff Encyct. Relig. Knmvl. 1 1 1.1^45 Of*hepta- 
stichs there is only one example [Prov. xxiir. 6-8]. From 
this heptastich..we see that the proverb of two lines can 
expand itself to the dimensions of seven and eight lines. 
18^1 Driver Introd. Lit. O. Test. (1892) 375 Several penta- 
stichs and hexastichs, a heptasticn and an octastich also 
occur. x68o T. Lawson {title) A Mite in the Treasury, 
being a Word to Artists, especially "Heptatechnists, the 
Professors of the Seven Liberal Arts. x886 Crookes in 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. 573 Fluorine mon-and "heptatomic. 1890 
Athcnxum 4 Jan. 24/x A "heptatonic scale [in Java], con- 
sisting of semitones, three-quarter tones, and minor thirds. 
1893 Ibid. 23 Dec. 890/3 A certain series of notes .. chosen 
to form the chromatic, heptatonic, pentatonic, or whatever 
sequential basis may be required. 1869 Roscoe Elcrn. Chem. 
235 This substance is Manganese "Heptoxide. 

Heptachord (he-ptakpid), a. and sb. Mus. 
[ad. Gr. InraxopS-os seven-stringed, f. InrA seven 
+ 7 string, Chord. Cf. F. hep taco rdei] 

+ A. adj. Seven-stringed. Ohs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In the antient poetry. Hep- 
tachord verses were those sung or played on seven chords ; 
that is, in seven different notes, or tones ; and probably on 
an instrument with seven strings. 

B. sb. a. A musical instrument of seven strings. 

b. A series of seven notes, formed of two conjunct 
tetrachords. c. The interval of a seventh. 

1765 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts 4- Sc., Heptachord , was 
applied to the lyre, when it had but seven strings. 1775 
Ash, Heptachord, a musical instrument of seven strings, 
a poetical composition played or sung on seven chords or 
notes. 1774 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 35 Forming then the 
whole system of the octachord, or heptachord. Ibid. 205 
If these two strings were tuned fourths to each other, they 
would furnish that series of sounds which the ancients 
called a heptachord, consisting of two conjunct tetrachords. 
x86t T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. xxii. 197 If., these two 
heptachords should harmonize into a double octave. 

Heptad (he*ptced). [ad. Gr. C7rrdy, lirraS-, the 
number seven collectively.] 

1 . The sum or number of seven; a group of 
seven. 

x66o Stanley Hist. Philos . ix. (1701) 383/2 The Heptad 
was so called, qu. aenr as c<0ao>u>G a£ios worthy of venera- 
tion. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 521 The heptad of wandering 
animals. Z850 J. Brown Disc. Our Lord (1852) I. iv. 351 
This prayer contains a sacred heptad of petitions. 

b. spec. A group of seven days, a week ; = Heb- 
domad. 

1876 tr. Ketlgp DelitzscICs Ezek. II. 336 A feast of heptads 
°f days or weeks pf days. x88r Blackie Lay Semt. ii. 83 
1 he months are divided into heptads. 

_ 2 . Chem. An atom or molecule whose equivalence 
is seven atoms of hydrogen, i. e. which can be com- 
bined with, substituted for, or replaced by seven 
atoms of hydrogen. 

3 . A/us. A scheme of seven tones in the duo- 
denal system of analysis, containing all the notes 
from which consonant triads may be formed with 
the tonic. 

2874 A. J. Plus in Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. zi The Har- 
monic II eptad or Unit of Chord-relationship.. The heptad 
5 onta * ns all triads, consisting of three tones, two of 
which are consonant with C but dissonant with each other. 

Heptadecad (h eptad e*kad). A/tts. [f. Hepta- 
+ Decad.] a scheme of twenty-four tones formed 
by the combination of seven decads, in the duodenal 
| system of analysis. 

1874 A. J. Du-is in Proc. R.Soc. XXIII. 14 The Har- 
monic Heptadecad or Unit of Modulation (or Decadation ) 
consists of seven interwoven decads, which are constructed 
on the seven tones of a heptad as tonics, and contains 
24 tones. 


He’ptaglot, a. and sb. [f. Gr. Iirrd Heha- 
+ 7AwTra tongue, -7X01x70? -tongued: cf. Poly- 
glot.] a. adj. Using or written in seven languages. 

b. sb. A book in seven languages. 

2684 N. S. Crit.^ Enq. Edit. Bible xxvii. 245 They art 
indeed much inferiour to the Parisian Heptaglots in the 
largeness and goodness of the Paper. 1885 Encyct. Brit 
XIX. 4x7 It was in connexion with this polyglott that e! 
Castle produced his famous Heptaglott Lexicon . 

So f HeptaglottoTogy. Obs. (See quot.) 
x6x8 E. Rive {title) An Hepiaglottologie, that is, a 
Treatise concerning Seven Languages. 

Heptagon (he-ptag/rn). [ad. Gr. hraywov, 
neut. of €7TTa7wvor seven-cornered. Cf. F. heptagon* 
(1542 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L Geoin. A plane figure having seven angles and 
seven sides. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. xxxii. 42 In an heptagon, from 
one angle may be drawne lines to foure opposite angles. 
x65o Barrow Euclid iv. xi. Schol., The side of a Heptagons, 
1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj. Geom. 187 Suppose it is 
required to inscribe in the conic a heptagon. 

b. Fortif. A place strengthened with seven bas- 
tions for its defence. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

2. at tri b. or adj. =ITeptagonal. 

1775 R. Putnam in Romans Florida 335 It [a fort] was 
built of a heptagon figure, with one side fronting the river. 
Heptagonal (heptre-gonal), a. (sb.) [f.Hrm- 
GON + -AL: cf. F. heplagonatc (1633 in Hatz,- 
Darm .)>3 Having' seven angles and seven sides. 

Heptagonal numbers , the series of Polygonal numbers 
1, 7, x8, 34, 55, 81, etc. formed by continuous summation of 
the arithmetical series i, 6 f xi, 16, 21. 26, etc. 

16x3 Selden in Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. (R.), In a circle 
describe an heptagonal and equilateral figure, from whose 
every side shall fall equilateral triangles. 1690 Leyeourx 
Curs. Math. 279 It is called a Heptagonal Pyramide. 1756 
Hutton Math. Diet. s.v., One property . . of these Hepta- 
gonal numbers is, that if any one of them be multiplied by 
40, and to the product add 9, the sum will be a square 
number. 1828 Stark Elem. flat. Hist. I. 398 Body hepta* 
gonal. yellowish brown, variegated with narrow transverse 
deep brown bars. 1853 Ruskin Stones Veil. II. Hi. § 14. 37 
We have therefore, externally a heptagonal apse, 
b. sb. A heptagonal number. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet, s.v., The Heptagonals are 
formed by adding continually the terms of the arithmeticaJs. 

liHeptagynia (heptadgi-nia). Bot. [mod.L 
(Linnocus 1735), f. Hepta- + Gr. 7W17 woman, wife, 
female, taken in the sense of female organ, pistil.] 
An order in the Linnman Sexual System, compris- 
ing plants having seven pistils. So He-ptagya, 
a plant of this order. Heptagy'nlan, Hepta- 
(ryniorrs adjs . , of or pertaining to this order. 
Hepta-gynous a., having seven pistils. 

17B8 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) 303 Hcptandria . . Order 
IV. Heftagynia, containing such plants as have seven 
Styles. Of this Order there is but one Genus, viz. Se/ttu. 
1828 Webster, Heptagyn , Heptagynian. 1854 Jwayxe 
Expos. Lex.yHeptagynious. 1864 Webster, Heptagynous. 

Heptahedron (-hrdrpn, -he-drfin). Alsohep- 
taedron. [f. Hepta- +Gr. tdpa seat, base.] A 
solid figure having seven faces. So Heptahe'dral, 
f Heptalie'drical adjs., seven-sided, seven-faced. 
1658 Phillips, HeptahedHcal . having seven sides. 

Ibid:, Hept — 

Cornwall i 

Mundic. 1804 , 

Hexaedral and pentaedral prisms are most abundant ; 
the tetraedral, the triedral, heptaedral, and octaedral. 

He*ptal, a. [irreg. f. Gr. €irra seven + ’hl-J 
= Hebdomadal. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Diet. 208 Cycle, Hebdomadal or 
Heptal. A period of seven days, or years, which according 
to some, either in its multiple or sub-multiple, governs an 
immense number of phenomena of animal life. 

Heptamerons (heptre-meros), a. [f. Hepta- 
+ Gr. fifpot part + -OUS.j Consisting of seven 
members or parts. So Hepta’merede (see quot.). 

ax 700 Adam Smith Ess. Imitat. Arls{ T.), The hep ta- 
me rede of M. Sauveur could express an interval so smaiias 
the seventh part of what is called a comma. 1864 Webster 
( citing Asa Gray), Heptamerons. 

|] Hepta'ndria. Bot . [mod.L. (Linmeus i 735 )> 
f. Gr. type *cirrai' 5 por, mod.L. heplcindr-M, f. 
Hepta- + avbp- stem of avrjp man, male : cf. 
dria.] The seventh class in the Sexual System ot 
Linnteus, containing plants having seven stamens. 
SoHepta'nder, a member of the class Heptandna 
(Webster 1828). Hepta’adrian a., of or belong- 
ing to Heptandria (Webster 1828). Hepta’ndrous 
a., having seven stamens. . . 

x 753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p., Heptandria . . of this cla 
are the horse-chesnut, etc. 1794 Martyn dloussea 
Bot. ix. 88 The flowers of the class heptandria should n 
seven stamens. 1870 Bentley Bot . 246 A flower havi 6 
seven stamens is Heptandrous. . 

Heptane (he*pt^n). Chem. [f. Hept(a- + 
-ane, formative of the names of paraffins.] 
paraffin of the heptacarbon series, having the lor- 
mula C 7 H 16 . * Of these hydrocarbons nine are pcs- 

sible and four are known 4 {Fcnv ties’ Chetn . 1 , 77 )* 
1877 Watts Fowned Chem. (ed. 12) II. 49 ^ or, y 
fane, CH 3 -(CH 2 ) 5 -CHs, is contained in Pennsylvanian 
petroleum, and in the light oils of Boghead and Canneicoa 
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1880 JR. A . Millet* s Elan. Client . (ed. 5) 196 Of the heptylene 
from normal heptane, .somewhat less than one half combines 
with cold hydrochloric acid, producing a heptylic chloride. 
So Heptene (he’pt/n) [see -ene], the olefine of 
the heptnearbon series (C 7 H 14 ), also called He*p- 
tylene, homologous and polymeric with , ethene 
(C 2 H 4 ) ; it is known to exist in three isomeric 
forms. Heptine (he-ptsin) [see -INE], the hydro- 
carbon of the same series (C 7 H l2 ), homologous 
with acetylene or ethine. Hepto'ic a., applied to 
fatty acids, aldehydes, etc. belonging to the hepta- 
carbon series, as heploic acid \ C 7 H u 0 2 . Heptyl 
(he'ptil) [see-YL], the hydrocarbon radical (C 7 H 15 ), 
of heptylic or cenanthylic alcohol and its deriva- 
tives ; hence Heptylic a. ; He*ptylami:ne (see 
Amine). 

1877 Watts Fmvnes' Chan. (ed. 12) II. 59 *He/>tene } or 
Hcpiylatc. .also called ananthylenc . . occurs in the light 
oils from Boghead and Cannel tar. 18S0 IV, A. Miller's 
Elan. Client, (ed. 6) 196 When the isomeric paraffins, normal 
heptene, ethyl-isoamyl . . are treated with chlorine, mono- 
chlorinated paraffins are produced. 1877 Watts Fowites' 
Chem. (ed. 12) 11 . 64 *Heptine, or oenanthidene^ is formed 
by the action of potash on tenanthidene dibromide. Ibid. 
295 Of these acids, one only is accurately known, viz. Nor- 
mal *Hcptoic or CEnanthylic acid. 1865-72 — Diet. Client. 
(1882^ III. 144 Chloride of *heptyl > (CiHisC!) is a colour- 
less liquid having an agreeable fruity odour, and burning 
with a smoky green-bordered flame. Ibid. 145 Preparation 
of v Heptylic alcohol from Castor-oil. Ibid. 147 When distilled 
with caustic potash, it yields *heptylamine (C7H17N) as a 
light oily liquid, having an ammoniacal aromatic odour. 
Ibid. 148 *Heptylene is a colourless mobile liquid, having a 
peculiar alliaceous odour. 1873 Fourncs' Chem. (ed. u) 
607 Another heptyl alcohol was separated from fusel oil. 

^ Heptanesian (-m*sian, -nt'Jan), a. [f. Gr. 
‘E7 TTavrjaos Heptanesus, lit. ‘ the Seven Isles’, the 
Ionian Isles.] Of or pertaining to the Ionian Isles. 

i88r Encycl. Brit . XIII. 205/2 Since 1865 the whole 
Heptanesian territory has been incorporated with the king- 
dom of Greece. 

Heptarch (hcptaik). [f. Hepta- + Gr. -apyos 
ruling, ruler : cf. next and tetrarch . ] A ruler of 
one of seven divisions of a country; one of the 
rulers of the Heptarchy. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XII. 410 Ere yet the bloody Hep. 
tarch had controll’d. Or yet Northumbria knew the Saxon’s 
power. 1853 La?Jdor Popery xi. 33. 

+ b. A seventh king: with reference to Rev. 
xv’ri. 9-1 1. Ohs. 

1679 Harby Key Script. 11. 27 The Secular successive 
Heptarch of the Apostacy of Antichrist. 

So Hepta’rchal, Hepta-rcliic, Heptarchical 
adjs.j of or pertaining to a heptarchy, esp. to the 
Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. + He*ptarchist = Hept- 
arch. 

178a Wartqn Hist. Kidding ton (1783) 48 In 752, the Saxon 
heptarchists, Cuthred and Ethelbald, fought a desperate 
battle at Beorgford, or Burford. ■ Ibid. 69 The Saxons prac- 
tised this mode of fixing the several extents of their hept- 
archic empire. 1854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 152 We should 
return to the heptarchical regime of local self-government. 
1859 C. Barker Assoc. Pritic. i. 7 Many of the heptarchal 
kings .. exchanging the crown for the cowl. 2874 Stubbs 
Const. Nisi. I.vii. 171 The heptarchic king was as much 
stronger than the tribal king, as the king of united England 
was stronger than the heptarchic king. 

Heptarchy (he-ptaiki). [ad. mod.L. hept- 
archia, f. Gr. errm Hepta- + -apx iQ sovereignty, 
empire, after letrarc/iy.] A government by seven 
rulers; an aggregate of seven districts or petty 
kingdoms, each under its own ruler; spec, the 
seven kingdoms reckoned to have been established 
by the Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

Jhe. term appears to have been introduced by x6th c. 
historians, in accordance, with their notion that there were 
seven Angle and Saxon kingdoms so related that one of their 
rulers had always the supreme position of King of the 
Angle-kin (R ex gent is Anglo mm\ ‘so that in the Heptarchy 
itself thereseems alwaysto have been aMonarcby ’ (Camden). 
The correctness and propriety of the designation have been 
often called in question, but its practical convenience has 
preserved it in use. See, besides the -authors quoted, 
Hallam Middle Ages (1878) II. viii. x. 270, 354-6 : Sir J. 
Mackintosh England (1846) I.ii. 31 ; Penny Cycl. IX. 406 ; 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. ii. 22 ; Stubbs Const . Hist. Eng. 
I.vii. 169; Edith Thompson His t. Eng. ii. § 2. 

1576 Lambarde Pe ranch. Kent 1 The exposition of this 
Map of the English Heptarchic or seauen Kingdomes. 
Ibid. 5. [1586 Camden Britannia 48 imarg. Monarchia 
semper in Anglorum Heptarchia) Postquam enim in Britan- 
nia possessione pedera firmassent, in septem regna 
distribuerunt, .Heptarchiamque constituerunt . . tamen . . ut 
Monarchiam in ipsa Heptarchia semper fuisse videatur. 
(See puot. 1610.)] 1592 Stow Annates cf Eng. 63 Vntill 
the time that this Heptarchic , or Gouemement of seuen, 
was reduced to a Monarchic, or regiment of one. t6os 
Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 360 The Saxon Heptarchia 
or .their seuen Kingdomes. x6io Holland Camden's 
Brit. 135 After that these nations above said, had now gotten 
sure footing in the possession of Britain, they diuided it into 
seuen kingdomes, and established an Heptarchie. 1614 
Selden Titles Hon. 30 In that Heptarchie of our Saxons, 
vsually six of the Kings were but as subiects to the supreme. 
1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 308 Almeyda in despight 
of her united Heptarchy landed here [Ceylon] Anno Dom. 
1506. x&n Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 53 Hee ought to sus- 
pect a Hierarchy to bee as dangerous and derogatory from 
his Crown as a Tetrarchy ora Heptarchy. 1700 Dryden 
Palamon .$• Arcite 111. 291 The next returning planetary 
hour Of Macs, who shared the heptarchy of power. 1774 


Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (2775) I. 5 The inhabitants of 
Cornwall . . remained partly in a state of independence 
during the Saxon heptarchy. 1799-1805 S. Turner Anglo - 
Sax. (1B36) I. nr. v. 195 Ceawlin .. changed the Saxon 
octarchy into a temporary heptarchy. 181* Canning Sp.Ho . 
Comm. 3 Feb. (Hansard ser. 1. XXI. 530) Repeal the Union ! 
Restore the Heptarchy as soon 1 the measure itself is simply 
impossible. 1834 Peel Ibid. 25 Apr. (ser. in. XXIII. 69). 
1851 Kelly tr. Cambrensis Eversus III. 301 In England 
there was a heptarchy, but in Ireland a pentarchy. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 29 June 12 Australia is now only watting for 
an Enabling BlII in order to form a Federal Council, the 
inevitable germ of an Australian heptarchy. 

HeptasyUabic thep'&silrc-bik), a. (sb.) ff. 
Gr. l*rra<rtfAAajS-oy of seven syllables (f, ■ ima 
Hepta- + avAAafifi Syllable) + -ic.] Containing 
or consisting of seven syllables, b. sb. A verse or 
metrical line of seven syllables. 

a 1771 Gray Corr. {1843) 2 S^ With Heptasyllabics mixed 
at pleasure. 1885 Sir P. Perring Hard Knots 78 What is 
admitted in a decasyllabic line, must be admitted in ahepta- 
syllabic. 1889 Swinburne B. Jonson 56 His use of the 
sweet and simple heptasyllabic metre. 

So Heptasy ‘liable ( rare ), a word or metrical line 
of seven syllables. 

1758 Borlase Cornwall 296 It is the Trochaic Hepta- 
syllable, otherwise called the Trochaic Diameter Catalectic. 

Heptateuch (he*ptath 7 k). [ad. Gr. «7jraT€uxor, 
f. eirra seven + r€ux or a book.] A volume consisting 
of seven books; a name sometimes given to the 
first seven books of the Bible, treated as a section 
having some historical unity; on the analogy of 
Pentateuch, the recognized name of the first five 
books. 

1678 Lively Orae. iv. xxi. 291 Let her learn . . the Hepta- 
teuch, or books of Moses, Joshua, and Judges. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Hcftateuch, in matters of literature, a 
volume, or work consisting of seven books. 1798 W. Taylor 
in Monthly* Rev. XXVII.. 2*7 The Anglo-Saxon Hepta- 
teuch published by Thwaites, at Oxford, in 1698. 1819 

Southey in Q. Rev. XXII..71 Some one was to read aloud, 
from the Collations of Cassian, the lives of the Fathers, or 
some other edifying hook, but not the Heptateuch, nor the 
other historical books of the Old Testament. 

Heptene, Heptine, Heptoic, Heptyl, »ylic, 
etc. Chem . : see under Heptane. 

Heptoxide : see Hepta-. Hep-tree : see Hip 2 . 
f Her, here, sb. poetic. Obs . Forms : 1 hearra, 
herra, hearra, 3 herre, heerre, north, and Sc. 4-5 
her, 5-6 here, (5 hee re, hery, 6 hair, heir, heyr). 
[OE. herra , hearra, corresp. to OFris. her a , OS. 
herro (MDu. herre,her{r)e, Da. //&?/*), *OHG. herro 
(MHG. herre , herre , Ger. herf), ON. harri, herra 
(Sw., Da- herre). In OITG. and OS., a subst. use 
of the comparative degree hcr\o)ro of the adj. her 
'old’, hence ‘venerable, august’, mod.Ger. hehr 
‘sublime, elevated, august, holy*, identical with 
OE. har hoary, grey, ON. harr:— OTeut. *hairo - 
prob. ‘ hoary with age, venerable * ; supposed to 
have been first used as a form of address to supe- 
riors : cf.theRomanic use oth. senior, in It .signore, 
Sp. sefior, F. seigneur ‘ lord *, orig. ‘ older, elder 
Both in OE. and ON. adopted from OLG. ; in 
OE. found orig. iti the parts of the ‘ Csedmon * 
poems which are transliterated from an OS. 
original ; also in later OE. and ME. poetry, and in 
Sc. to 1 6th c. Apparently only in poetical use.] 
Lord, chief, master ; man of high position or rank ; 
sometimes more generally = Man. 

a 1000 Cxdmons Geu. 521 J>e sende waldend god l in 
hearra pms helpe of heofonrice. Ibid. 678 Nu hiebbe ic bis 
her on hands, herra se goda; gife ic hit pe ^eorne. 
c 1067 Poem in O. E. Citron. (MS- C.) an. 1066 Se in alle 
tid hyrde holdlice hairran sinum. c 1205 Lay. 5420 For pu , 
mrt ure hasrre. 1*97 R- Glouc. (1724) 102 pis lond ich , 
habbe here so fre, hat to non herre y schal abuye, . a 1400-50 
Alexander Kjio All he hathils& }>e heris & pe hi3e maistris. 
c 1400 Destr. T roy 10146 Antenour in angur angardly stroke, 
Vnhorset the here, hade hynt to ground, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vii. 41 Arnwlff. .Off South hantoun. that huge hie 
her and lord. 1500-20 Dunbau Poems Ixxxi. 29 , 1 sa ane 
heir in bed oppressit ly. 1*513 Douglas sEneis v. vi. 8 
Thiddir the heir LEneas] with mony thowsand gan hy. 
Ibid. xii. 70 Ane of the eldest herys stude about, Clepit 
Nautes. 1530 Lyndesay Test. P*ap. 338 Thov arte bot kyng 
of bone, Fiome tyme thyne herds hartis bene from ye gone. 
Hence *t* Her e-man, lord, master. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4938 A ! A I happy haly here man. 
Her (har, h 5 i), pers. pron 3 rd sing, fern., dal.- 
accus. Forms : 1-5 Eire, (1 hir), 2-5 Lyre, (3 
heore), 3-5 here, (5 heer), 3-6 hir, 4-5 hure, 

5 hurre, 5-6 hyr, 5-8 {dial.) hur, (6 hare, 
harre), 4- her. [OE. hire, dative case of hlo , Heo 
‘ she*, cogn. with OFris. htrt, MDu. hare , haer, 
here, Du. haar ; cf. also the parallel OS. iru, OHG. 
iru, iro (mod.G. ihr), Goth. izai. The dative began 
in 10th c. to be used instead of the original ac- 
cusative hie, hi, hig, hy, and now as indirect and 
direct' objective represents both cases, as in ‘ we 
met her and gave her the book to take with her*.] 

1 . The female being in question: the objective 
case of She. 

a. Dative or indirect object, 

a jooo Elene 963 (Z.) Godc pancode . . J>aes hire se willa 


gel amp. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Malt. xiv. 7 pa behet he mid 
ape hyre [Lindisf. hir, Rushw. hire, Hatton • biie] to 
syllenne. a *154 O. E. Chron. an. 1140 r 8 [Hi] brobten 
hire into Oxen ford, and iauen hire [>e burch. a Cott. 
Horn. 227 Se aengel cydde hyre godes sune sceoldc beon 
acenned of hire, c 1205 Lay. 3998 Pa deasde [sunc] heore 
waes leouere, >e quike here wes leodere. 1297 R. Glouc 
( 1724) 30 Pe fader -.bad hire vnderstonde, To whom heo 
wolde y maried be. 1340-70 Alex, Dind. 562 Hure was 
lecherie luf. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 11. x Yit kneled I on 
my knees and cried hire of grace, c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 395 
Hurre was lever to her’ maytoynesse and masse. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, iii. 74 Full weili was hir that day that sho 
was fre. 1642 Rogers Naaman 498 To goe and doe as her 
listeth. 1712-14 Pot'E Rape Lock iv. 130 ‘Give her the 
hair' — he spoke, and rapp’d his box. 1847 Tennyson Prin- 
cess iv. 77 O Swallow.. tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee, 
1870 Rossetti Blessed Damozel. Her seemed she scarce 
had been a day One of Gods choristers. 

b. Governed by preposition. 

1:1000 Ags. Gosp . John xx. 16 Da ewee# se hadend to hyre 
\Lindisf. hir, Hatton hirej, maria, a 1075 O. E. Chron. 
(MS. C.) an. 1035 [He3 let niman of hyre ealle J>a betstan 
gmrsuma .. he Cnut cing ahte. c 1300 Beket 2$ Of hire he 
hadde lute blisse. ^1330 R. Brunne^C/i/w*. (1810) 107 
With hir went many awiyght. CX400 Rom. Rose 2459 
If thou^myght Atteyne of hire to have a sight. ^1400 
Destr . Troy 11006 When he neighed hur negh. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 70 He had ij childerne by 
harre. Ibid. 72 The fayryst lady that she hade wyth hare. . 
was stolne away from hare. 1634 Milton Comus 264 I’ll 
speak to her And she shall be my queen. 1712-14 Pope 
Rape Lock n. 6 But ev’ry eye was fix’d on her alone. 1864 
Tennyson Enoch Arden 474 And others laugh’d at her aud 
Philip too. 

c. Accusative or direct object. 

c 97$ Rushwt Gosp. Matt. i. 25 And ne groette hire 
[Ags. G. he ne grette hi]. Ibid. xxii. 28 Alle hjefdun hire 
[Lindisf 3 a ilea, Ags. hij, Hatton hy]. a 1 131 O. E. Chron. 
an. 1127 He. .sende hire siSSen to Normandi ; and mid hire 
ferde hire broSer^Rotbert eorl of Gleucestre. 1x1x54 Ibid. 
an. 1140 r 8 pe king..besjet hire in pe tur ; and me 1st hire 
dim on niht of pe tur mid rapes, c 1275 Lay. 1146 pe deouel 
hire [c 1205 heo] louede. 1297 R. Glouc. <1724) 12 Y 2eue here 
he to bi wyf. cx^ooApol. Loll.^S) Ifaniofprestis.Jeuih not 
heer hat he holdi^. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10976 He gird hir to 
ground, and greuit hir yll. 1556 Citron . Gr. Friars (Cam- 
den) 72 Dyvers lordes and ladys browte hare on hare way. 
1621 Quarles Div. Poems , Esther v, He observed her; He 
sent for.. dainty Myrrh. X735 Pope Eb. Lady xyj Offend 
her, and she knows not to forgive ; Oblige her, and she’ll 
hate you while you live. 1842 Tennyson Day Dream, 
Arrival iv, He stoops— to kiss her — on his knee. 

2 . For names of things grammatically feminine, 
or (In later use) feminine by personification. 

C825 Vesp, Psalter xx Hi. 1 EarSe. .and alle 5 a eardia 5 in 
hire, c tooo /ElfriC Manual of Astron. (Wit.) 18 pasre 
Iyfte gecynd is fset heo syc 5 adene wmtan up to hyre. 
cxi 75 Lamb. Horn.* 19 A 1 het he licome luue 3 , pet fa saule 
heteft, and wa is hire her fore, c 129 o S. Eng. Leg. I. 
312/449 A 1 so he sonne, pat heo mouwe schyne a-boute eche 
on, For alle habbez lij^t of' hire, and with-oute hire nou^t 
on. ei32o Cast. Love g6 pe eorhe .. And al hat euere in 
hire bi-lyp. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 668 And sypen pe sely soule 
slen & senden hyxe to hellel a 1400-50 Alexander 1308 
Bretens doun all pe bild . . Drenches hire in pe hije see & 
drawis hire on hepis. 1538 Starkey England r. iii. 78 Our 
mother the ground . . wyi suffycyently nurysch . . al bestys, 
fyschys, and foulys, wych are brede and brought vp apon 
hyr. 1598 W. Philips Linschoten (1864) 187 They pray like- 
wise to the New Moone . .and salute/ierwith great Deuotion. 
1738 Pope EPil. Sal. t. 143-4 Vice is undone, if she forgets 
her Birth . . ’tis the Fall degrades her to a Whore ; Let 
Greatness own her, and she’s mean no more. 1827 Keble 
C/tr. Y., SS. Simon % Jude i, The widowed Church is fain 
to rove. .Make haste and take her home. 


b. Represented as used by Welsh or Gaelic 
speakers for he, him , or for the speaker himself. 

1526 Hundr. Merry T. xcii. (2866) 150 By cottes blut and 
her nayle, quod the welchman, if her [a cock] be not ynough 
now her xvj’Il be ynough anone for her hath a_ good fyre 
vnder her. 1657 H. Croyvch Welsh Trav. 3 Bid her, and 
other such like men. 1671 Welsh Tray. 31 in Hail. E. P. /’. 
IV. 332 Poor Taffie fell immediately into a great deep oit. 
Had not a shepherd stood his friend, and helpt hur quickly 
out, Hur surely there had made an end, Hur makes no 
other doubt. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiii, 4 No offence 
meant*, said the Highlander; ‘but her own self comes to 
buy an armour.’ * Her own seifs bare shanks may trot 
hence with* her', answered Henry. 1893 Stevenson 
Calriena 163 It. will be made by a bogle and her wanting 
ta heid upon his body. 

3 . Reflexive : — herself ; to herself. (Now foe lie.) 

' c 1000 Allfric Gen. XX i. 26 Heo..sxt hire feorran. Ibid. 
xxxviiL 23 Haebbe hire p$t heo bafap. c xaoo Ormin 2655 
5 ho ras hire upp. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Hem. 47 Hie brohte 
pat child mid hire in to pe temple, exzso Bestiary 241 De 
mire, .rested hire seldum. 1340 Ayenb. 260 Hy hyre ssewcp 
Inc alle pe opre bo3es. c 1374 Chaucer Corn/l. Mars 56 He 
preyede her to ha->te her for his sake, c 14*0 Citron, vilod. 
765 And baade her hey3e, and make hurr’ all redy. x6xi 
Bible Gen. xxi. 26 She went and sate herdowneoueragain't 
him. 1662 Gerbif.r Prittc. 8 She. .had no time to shift her. 
1666-7 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ccxcvi. Like some shepherdess 
. . Who sate to bathe her by a river's side. 2858 Kingsley 
Sappho 20 Then peevishly she flung her on her face. 

4 . For the nominative ; esp. in predicate after be, 
etc. s= she. (Considered incorrect : cf. Hm, Me-) 

1698 Vanbrugh Pratt, Wife iv. iv, But if it prove her, all 
that’s Woman in me shall be imploy'd to destroy her. 04 
Dickens Humphrey's Clock. There was him and her a 
sitting by the fire- Mod. dial, and colly. I a * 

her that told me. No ! it could not be her. Which* her? 
Her with the hat. Is that her coming 1 

5 . Her one = Sc. her lane : sec Osr., Lo.ve. 


6 . quasi- j 5 . : cf. She. 
2646 Ckasiiaw Poems 237 


Now, if time knows That her, 
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whose radiant brows Weave them a garland of my vows. 
i860 Whittier in IVest/n. Ga=. (1895) 2 Jan. 8/2, ‘ I have 
lost him. But I can never lose a her; the women are 
more pertinacious than the men*. 

Her (h5i, hSi), foss. proa., yd sing. fem. 
Forms: I hiere, hyre, (hyra), 1-5 hire, 3-5 
byre, bare, hyr, (3-4 yr), 4-5 hur, (5 hurra, 
here), 4-6 hir, 6 hare, (are), 4- her. [OE. 
hiere, hire, genitive of hio, Heo ‘she’, cognate 
with OFris. hiri, MDu. hare, Du. haar. (Analo- 
gous to OS. ira, iro , ini, ire ; OHG. ira, iro, MHG. 
ire, ir, Ger. ihr ; Goth, izesi) In OE. used both 
as an objective and possessive genitive : the former 
use became obs. in ME., and hire remained a pos- 
sessive genitive, indistinguishable in use from a 
possessive adj., and is thus included in the same 
class with my, thy, his, our, your, their. Like 
these, it has developed an absolute form Hers 1 , for 
which Hern 1 was also used in late ME., and still 
exists in some dialects.] 

1 . as gen. case of pers. pron. : Of her ; of the 
feminine being or thing in question. 

<*900 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 878 Him to com 
faer on^en Sumor scete alle..ond Hamtun sclr sc dml se 
hiere behinon «e was. a 2225 St. Marker. 2 Ha iherde on 
euch half hire, hu me droh to dea 5 e cristes icome. a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. 113 Y wolde nemne hyre to day, ant y 
dorste hire munne. 

2 . Post. adj. pron. (orig. pass, gen.) : Of or be- 
longing to her ; that woman’s, that female’s ; also 
reji. of or belonging to herself, her own. 

*1900 O. E . Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 8S8 Hire lie lib ret 
Pafian, c 1000 Ibid. (MS. X).) an. 917 pmr waeron eac ofslas 

E w -ue hyre faesna feower. a 1100 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1036 
t /Elfjifu Hardacnutes modor sacte on Winceastrc mid 
s cynges husca rl u m hyra sun a. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo 
nomen fas assa and hire colt. 1297 K. Glouc. (1724) 370 
Mold yr name was. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. 1. 10 Ich was 
a-ferd of hire Face, 1382 Wyclif Luke ii. 51 His modir 
kepte to gidere alls these wordis, beringe to gidere in hir 
herte. c 1420 Chron. Piled. 29S pis hard hayre he wered 
hurre body nexst. _ C1440 Gesta Rom. i. 3 (HarL MS.) My 
wif. .wolle hyde his body by hire beddys syde. 1490 Cax- 
ton' Encydos vi. 27 She drewe theym to her part. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 72 Shee went hare wayes. 
Ibid. 86 The qwenes grace came .. are owne person e, with 
hare cepter in hare honde. 1569 J. Rogers Gl. Godly Louc 
181 As ritch as hir husband. 17x2-14 Pope Rale Lock 1. 
19 Belinda still her downy pillow prest Her guardianSylph 
prolong'd the balmy rest. 1808 Scott Alarm . it. iii, Her 
hopes, her fears, her joys, were all Bounded within the 
cloister wall. Mod. Her sister offered her services. 

fb. Used of things whose names were gram- 
matically feminine, e.g. sun, soul, book, shire, love. 
Obs. c. Of things personified or spoken of as 
female ; esp. the earth, the moon, countries, cities, 
ships, the Church, a university, a school, the arts, 
sciences, passions, virtues, vices. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter ciii ft], 19 Sunne oneneow setgong 
hire [ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.), Sunne hire seilgang sweotule 
healdeS]. 1382 etc. [see Church sb. 8]. 1413 Pilgr.Soxvle 
(Caxton 1483) iv. vu. 61 Thenne ganne this fayre grene 
appel tree to shaken hyr leues. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon i. 21 A ryver..I beleve verely that in al christen- 
dome is not her lyke. 1502 in A mo Id As Chron. (x8rx) 223 
That the chartur aforsaid in alle & euerych her articles. 
1534 Tindale Luke xiv. 34 Salt is good but yf salt have 
Juste hyr sal tries what shall be seasoned ther with ? 1535 
Covep.dale 2 Chron. v. 7 The prestes broughte the Arke.. 
vnto hir place. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glassc 
142 In whose mynde knoweledge have once builded her 
Bowre. Ibid. 149 The moone is xviij. dales old, the time of 
hir shining is x. houres. Ibid. 205 Englande, and hir 
principal! cities. 1586 T. B. La PrimamL Fr. Acad. 1. 
(1589) 612 There is nothing more common than the Sun, 
which imparteth of hir light to all the celestial! bodies. 
16x1 Shaks. I Pint. T. in. iii. 93 The Shippe boaring the 
Moone with her maine Mast. 1649 Blithe Eng-. Intfrov. 
Impr. (1653) 9 The Earth., and the principall causes of her 
Barrenness. 1700 Dryden Palamon $ Arc. 11. 505 The 
ruined house that falls And intercepts her lord betwixt the 
walls. 1821 Shelley Epipsych. 376 The Moon will veil her 
horn In thy last smiles. 1895 Pall Al all G. 7 Oct. 1/3 
England.. has tried her best to head him off. 

d. Of animals regarded as feminine, irrespectively 
of sex; e.g. a cat, hare, rabbit, mouse, etc. 

CX220 Bestiary 242 Be mire . . fecheS hire fode. £1386 
Chaucer Knt.’s T. 634 The lnsy larke messager of day 
Salueth in hir song the monve gray, a 1400-50 Alexander 
4x2 [With] be wose of be wede hire wengis anoyntis. 1535 
Cover half. Prov. vi. 6 Go to the Emmet (thou slogarde) con- 
sidrehir wayes. 1607 Tops ell Four f. Beasts (1658) 210 The 
Weasil .. hangeth fast upon her throat, and will not lose her 
hold, run the Hare never so fast. Ibid. 398 If a male Mouse 
be flead all over, or her tail cut off; or if her leg be bound 
to a post in the house, or a bell be hung about her neck, and 
so turned going, she will drive away all her fellows. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 97 The Bezor. -knowing by instinct what 
it is she is hunted for (not her skin, but her stone). 

3 . After a sb., a substitute for the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of His, Their. 

c 893 K- /Elfred Ores. 1. i. § 9 Nilus seo ea hire sewielme 
is neh fawn clife. C1435 Chaucer's Wife's T. (MS. Camb. 
Gg. 4. 27) heading , Here begynnytfti] the wyf of bathe hire 
tale. 1546 State Papers (1830) I. S89 Elizabeth Holland her 
bowse, newlie made in Suffolk. _ 1579 Lyly Ettphues (Arb.) 
94 Curio .. haunted Lu cilia hir company. 1655 Fuller 
Ck . Hist. vm. i. § 5 Presuming on the Queen her private 
practice. 1659 H. L’Estrance Alliance Dh\ Of. 455 The 
Excellency of our Church her burial office. [1873 F. 
Hall Med. Eng. 355 note. In England, to this day, the 


vulgar write, in their Bibles, Prayer-books, and elsewhere, 
* John Crane his book', ‘Esther Hodges her book’j etc.] 

1 4 . al> sol. ~ Hers 1 ( = Ger. dcr, die, das i Judge), 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 49 Buuc . . fedeS briddes faih hie 
ne ben noht hire, a 1225 Ancr. R . 46 Al is hire pet holt 
chirche redeS ofaer singeS. 

t Her, post, pron., yd pi. Obs. Forms: see 
below. [OE. hiera, hira ; hyra , hiora , hiara, hcora, 
gen. pi., in all genders, of He ; cognate with OFris. 
Jiiara , hir a, MDu. hare (hnerre, Jiaer), Jiore , heur, 
Du. haar; parallel in inflexion to OS. iro, ira, ire, 
era, OHG. iro (MHG. ire , ir, Ger. ihr. Hirer), 
Goth. iz$, izS. In ME. (like the gen. sing, his, 
hire), treated as a possessive adj., though with 
fewer traces of inflexion than hit . It also developed 
the absolute forms Jieoren, /;trmi,HERN 2 , and hires , 
heres , Hers 2 (now both obs.). Already in Ormin, 
the use of heore, here , was encroached upon by that 
of peggre from Old Norse, which, in the form thair, 
the northern texts of Cursor Mundi, Hampole, etc. 
have exclusively; Chaucer and other southern and 
south-midland writers retained her ; Caxton, like 
Ormin, had both her and their ; but their appears 
to have prevailed before 1500, and her has long 
disappeared even from the dialects which retain the 
cognate dat.-accus. hem, 'em.] 

A. Forms. 

a. 1 hiera, hira, hiora, hiara, heara, 1-2 hyra, 
heora, 2 hera. 

C855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 449 On hiera dajum 
Hengest and Horsa..3esohcon Bretene. c8g8 Ibid. an. 894 
Hiora cyning wms ^ewundod. Ibid. an. B96 faa Deniscan hzef- 
don hira wif befaist. a 950 DurJia>n Ritual \ Surtees) 48 In 
hiara stmersvnge sifeai^a. C950 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. vi. 5 
Onfengon mearde heara [Rushcv. heora lean, Ags. hyra 
mede, Hatton heore mede]. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 6 
Hij be on hyra hnndum beron. azioo O. E. Chron. an. 
1090 [Hi] a^efon hera castelas him to hearme. an 31 Ibid. 
an. 1125 Heora liman, faEt was here elces riht hand and 
heora stanen beneSan. c 2160 Hatton Gosp. Matt. iv. 6 On 
heora hande. ci2o$ Lay. 420 He heora monredne mid 
monscipe onfeng. 

/ 3 . 1-5 heore, here, 2-3 hore, 2-4 hare, 3-5 
hire, hure, (3 huere, 4-5 hyre). 

mxoo O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 979 Heore raedas 
syndon nahtlice on^ean Godes ^ebeaht. a 1131 Ibid. an. 
1223 1*2 Hi., waron arire tonnes muneces and here rejo!. 
a 1x7s Cott. Horn. 225 pine faeo sunes .. and hare preo wif. 
01x75 Lamb. Horn. 75 Hore loking, hore blawing, hore 
smelling, heore feling wes al iatiret. C1200 Ormin Ded. 86 
Acc nohht purrh skill, acc all burrh nip, &: all purrh pe33re 
sinne ; & unne birTp biddenn Go dd tatt he Forr^ife hemm 
here sinne. Ibid. 407, Sc shulenn habbenn heore lxn Forr 
heore rihhtwdsnesse. 01200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 155 Hure 
riht time penne man fasten shah C1205 Lay. 22843 pa 
wifmen. .keruecS of hire neose [0x275 hure nosej ai 225 
Ancr. R. 70 Hit is hore meister. a 1300 Gcste K. Horn 9 
in Ritson Metr. Rom. II. 91 Huere sone hihte Horn. 
a 1300 AssumP. Virg. (Camb. MS.) 713 Bope here feet & 
here handes Where bounde with stronge bandes. 1340 
Aycnb. 35 Ham pet habbep onworp to lenejof hire band ac 
hi dop lene hare sergons oper opre men of hire pans. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 41 Til heor Bagges and heore Babes 
weren bratful I-crommeL 01380 Sir Fern mb. 2277 Hure 
helmes pay duden oppon hure nod. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. 
W. j 38 (Fairf.) This was hire [v. rr. here, her, hir, theyr, 
thair] song, ‘the foweler we deffye ’. 1387 Trevisa Higdon 
(Morris Spec. E. E. 338) Chyldern in scoles. .bub compelled 
for to Ieve here oune longage, & for to construe here lessons 
Sc here pingis a Freynsch. 0x420 Chron. Vilod. 69 Ye 
Danys. .chesen hure place Ry3t at hure owne wyll. Ibid. 
871 Ry}t at hurre wyll. Ibid. 1059 Herre song pey lafton 
and songon nomore. 1426 Audelay Poems 17 The lust 
of hore lycam. 01440 Gesta _ Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. MS.) 
Whence the seruauntis hirde hire lord crye. x+Zzffoitk 
of Evesham (Arb.) 15 Lyke as they’ deserue here in this 
world by here lyuyng. 

P". (?) Inflected forms. . 
la 1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 For beoran agenan mycelan 
un^etrywSan. Ibid. an. 1119 Pa twegen cyngas innan 
Normandije mid heoran folcan coman togsedere. 0x175 
Lamb. Horn. 101 Heo selteS heoran handan ofer ifu^ede 
men. 

y. 2-4 heor, 2-5 her, har, (3 ar), 3-5 hor, hur, 
(5 hurr), 4-5 hir, hyr. 

a 1154 O. E. Citron., an. 1135 pa tocan pa oSre and helden 
her castles a^enes him. Ibid. an. 1140 T 7 [Hi] treuthes 
feston 5 tet her nuuper sculde besuiken other, a 1x75 Cott. 
Horn. 227 Har non neste wat o 5 er cwe 3 . Ibid., pa.. com se 
deofel to har anlicnesse. 0x200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 141 Hur 
ei 3 er al um 3 pe se. c 1250 Ale id Alaregrete x ii i , Be sergaunz 
deden ar emde. c 1275 St. Patrick's Purg. x68 in 
Horstra. Altengl. Leg. (1875) pu wolt leue on hor lore. 
1297 R. Glouc (1724) 308 Hii, pat my;te ofscapye, sone 
her red name, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5046 
He . . Ioude ascried pem on bar cry. o 1340 Hampole Prose 
Tr. (1866) 24 Of hem silfe and of hir sugettis. 1362 Langl. 
P. PL A. 1. 97 Dauid . . Dude hem swere on heor swerd to 
serue treupe euere.^ 01380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 153 To 
spoyle hor tenauntis and bor neghtboris. o *386 _Chaucer 
ProL 32, 1 was of hir [xl rr. here, her] felaweshipe anon, 
o 1420 Chron. Vilod. 12 To wex pe Bretones for hurrsynne. 
o 1460 Launfal 232 Har, kerteles wer of Indc sandel. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxli. (1482) 270 Hyr armure .. and 
al was whyte hertes with crounes aboute hyr nekkes. 1485 
— St. Wenefr. 3 Her fader Sc moder cam & sawe how her 
doughter was biheded. 

B. Signification and uses. 

1 . Genitive case of Pers. and Pefi. pron.'. Of them 
(L. comm) ; of themselves. (In quot. a 1 2 25 with of.) 
0825 Vesp . Psalter v. xo [9] Foioon nis in mu 3 e heara 


so 3 festnis ; heorte heara (del is. # a 900 O. E. Chron. (Parker 
MS.) an. 875 /Elfred coming.. hiera an xefeng, ond Jaofau 
Sefliemde. Ibid. an. 895 pa bur^ware hie Sefliemdon, ond 
hira mon'ifc hund ofsloson. a 1131 Ibid. an. 1123 P4 
hit wcere here unpancas. 0x200 Orshn 471 WHiic hert 
sholldc serrfenn firrst. 0x200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 121 U f e 
drihten..lokede gif here ani understoden. Ibid. 2i3pess e 
wise bisivikeS her ai 3 er oSer. a 3225 Ancr, R. 270 
nou 3 er of hore nere sec. 

2. Possessive adj. pron . (orig. possess, genitive) \ 
Belonging to them ; their ; also reji. belonging to 
themselves, their own (L. stats). 

917 O.E. Chron. { Parker MS.) an. 917 And ahreddon..«c 
hira horsa and htra warpna micelne diet, axioo Ibid. 
(Laud MS ) an. 1016 ? 9 Swa heora sewuna wres. a 1121 
Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1119 Manege mid heora castebn. 
a ujS Cott. Horn. 221 pat ece fer pe bam gearcod was fer 
hare prede. 01200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 Ure helende com 
to helen men of heore symounden. 1382 Wyclif Malt. vi. 
5 Trewly y say to 3ou, thei han resseyued her rncede. 
0x386 Chaucer Prol. xi So priketh hem nature in hir 
corages. j^Bz Marc. Paston in PastonLctt. No. 865 III. 
293 They withholde her catell and hem selfe bothc from the 
coorte. 

b. Construction with Ail, both : her alter, her 
bother, her bey re, etc. : see All D. 4 , Both 4 b, 
Bo a. c. 

3. After a sb., as substitute for genitive inflexion. 

0893 K. JElkred Ores. 1. i. § 4^ Africa and Aria hiera 

landscmircu onginnaS of Alexandria. 

4. AJfSolutely. Aftenvards expressed by He ns 2 , 
and now by Theius. (F. It leur , Ger. dcr ihrigt ). 

0897 K. /Elfred Greg. Past. xliv. 319 Da 5 e hiera mild- 
heortlice sellaS. o jooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 10 Hyra [Halt. 
heora] ys heofonan rice, a 1225 Ancr. R. 78 [He] foluwede 
hanij ase hore, hwuder so heo euer wolden. 1340 Aytnb, 144 
pe kingdom of heuene is hare. 

Her, obs. form of Hair, Here, Ere, Higher. 

Her a clean (heraklran), a. [f. L. Hcradi-us, 
also - dius , a. Gr. *H patcXctos, f. ’‘UpanKijs (see Her- 
cules) : see -an.] Pertaining to Heracles. Hera- 
clean stone {lapis Heracleus, \iOos 'HpatcMta) : the 
magnet, so called from its great attractive power, 

1883 G. Chrystal in Encycl. Brit. XV. 219/x This name 
[magnet] is said by Plato to have been given to it by Euri- 
pides, and he adds that most call it the Heraclean stone. 
1885 Ruskin Pleas. Eng. 157 All ordinary architectural lion 
sculpture is derived from the Heraclean. 

Heracleid, -id (heTaklsid, -id). Also Hera- 
klido. [ad. Gr. 'HpaK\eib?]s (pi . -at), L. J/era elides 
(pi. -m), a descendant of "klpanXrjs or Hercules.] 
One of the descendants of Heracles from Avhom the 
Dorian aristocracy of the Peloponnesus claimed 
descent. (Chiefly in //.) 

1835 Thirlwall Greece vii. I. 273 heading. Return of the 
Heracleids. # a 1873 Lytton Pausanias 203 The heart of 
the Heracleid beats under the robe of the Mede. 1893 
Athenaeum 16 July 92/1 An ode composed bj r a Theban w 
honour of a Heracleid. 

b. A * strong man*, humorous nonce-use. 

1871 M. Collins Mrq. fy Merck. II. i.17 The Heraklide 
showed symptoms of becoming confidential. 

Hence HeraclePdan a., of or pertaining to a 
Heracleid. 

1821 Byron Juan in. Isles of Greece xiii, And there, per- 
haps, some seed is sown, The Heradeidan blood might own. 

Heracleonite (herorklftoit). Eccl. Hist. 
Also -akl'. [f. pers. name Heraeleon + -ite.] One 
of a sect of Gnostics founded by Heraeleon in the 
second century. 

a 1555 Philpot Exam. 4- Writ. (1842) 424 They do follow 
the old superstition of the Heracleonites. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. • s.v^ The Heracleonites, after the example of their 
master, annulled all the antient prophecies; holding^ that 
St. John was really the voice that proclaimed and pointed 
out the Messiah. 1882-3 Schaff Encyct. Retig. Kiunel. J. 
789 Irenaeus simply says that the Herakleonites, a Gnostic 
sect, anointed the dying with a mixture of oil and water. 

Heraclitean (lie^raklsitran), a. (sb.) [f E 
Heracltte-us , Gr. 'RpafcXtireios, pertaining to Hera- 
clitus + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or of the style of 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, a Greek philosopher of the 
5 th century B.c. (called the ‘ weeping philosopher ) ( 
or his physical or other theories. 

1864 Reader No. 103. 824/1 Full of their Heraclitean bte. 
xB75 J owett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 426 Beginning with the mysteries 
an d the Heracleilean alternation of opposites. 

b. sb. A disciple of Heraclitus. 

1882 R. Adamson in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 784/2 The .ex- 
treme Heracliteans, as Cratylus, rejected the_ proposition, 
or combination of words, as expressing a unity and per* 
mmience not to be found in things. 

Hence Heraclite*anism. 

1885 Pater Marius I. 133 Heracliteanism had grown to 
be almost identical with the famous doctrine of the sopnist 
Protagoras. 

Heraclitic (herakli'tik), a. and sb. [fi H* ra ~ 
clitics (see prec.) + -ic.j a. adj. = Heraclitean* 
b. sb. A follower of Heraclitus, So Heracli'ti* 
cal a . ; He-raclitism = HERACLlTEANJsM. 

i 67 B Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 1. iii. § 28. 133 That even the 
Zenonian and Heraclitick Deity it self, was no other than 
such aplastick nature. Ibid. iv. § 31. 387 Singular and Sen- 
sible Things, which, as the Heracliticks rightly affirmed, 
do indeed all flow, a x688 — Etern. Morality xr. ii. § * 

45 The true meaning of the Heraclitical Philosophy 
plainly this. That there is no other being in the , 
besides Individual Body or Matter. 1788 Chambers Cya> 
H eraclitism . , the philosophy of Heraclitus .. The funda- 
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mental doctrine, .was, that fire is the principle of all things. 
1882 R. Adamson in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 784/2 The Eleatic 
doctrine that only unity has real being, the Heraclitic 
counter-doctrine that only in change, in the many, is truth 
to be found. 

Herald (herald), sb. Forms : (3 hyraudus), 
4-5 heraud, -e, herowd, -e, herode,;(4 herrod, 
herhaud), 5 herrowd, heroud, herewde, her- 
rold, har(r)awd, -e, harood, -ud, -ott, -owed, 
harrote, harrold, 5-6 herawde, herrald(e, har- 
ralde, harhalde, 5-7 herault, harrot, 5-S her- 
auld, -e, 6 her(e)hault,herehaut, herehaught(e, 
haraude, -aulde, -aid, -raid, - old©, -xolde, -rould, 
harhodde, harad, -at, -et, -rat, -ratfc, -otte, 6-7 
harolde, heralde, 7 heralt, -aute, -old, haralt ; 
(5-6) 7 “ Feral d. [ME. heraud , herault , etc., re- 
presenting OF. heratit, herault , med.L. haraldus , 
heraldus, It. araldo, Sp. haraldo, heraldo, OSp. 
faraute ; a word of uncertain origin, generally con- 
jectured to be from Teutonic. Diez suggested as 
a possible source an OGer. *hariwald, % h^riwald % 

1 wielder 5 or * commander of an army citing the 
proper names Chariovaldns , OS. Harioll, ON. 
Haraldr ; but this seems to fail. to explain the 
sense. Others have suggested a possible derivation 
from OHG. harctn, heren to cry,, call, which suits 
the sense better, but involves other difficulties. See 
Markel, German, elem. in franzosisch (1887) 62.] 

I . An officer having the special duty of making 
royal or state proclamations, and of bearing cere- 
monial messages between princes or sovereign 
powers. Also, b, employed in the tourney to make 
proclamations, convey challenges, and marshal the 
combatants. Hence, c, having the function of 
arranging public processions, funerals, and other 
state ceremonials ; of regulating the use of armorial 
bearings. (cf. Disclaim v. 7) ; of settling questions 
of precedence in processions or at court ; and, in 
process of time, of recording the names and pedi- 
grees of those entitled to armorial bearings : see 
Heralds' College in f. 

13.. Guy Warzu. (A.) 3323 At an herhaud han asked he, 

1 This armed folk, what may [bis] be ? * 13. . Coerde L. 428 He 
comaunded bastely Herodes for to make cry, And every man 
for to wende Home. *375 Barbour Bruce xu. 371 Throu-out 
the boost, .gert thai ga Herrod is for till mak ane crye, c 1386 
Chaucer Cut's T. 1675 An herowd [y.rr. heraud(e, herald] 
on a skaffold made a hoo .. And when he sawh be pepul of 
noyse al stille Thus schewid he \>c mighty dukes wille. 
la 1400 Mortc Art It. 3013 An hawrawde hyes be-fore, the 
best of the lordes. a 1400-50 A lexander 883 Heraudis 
\Dubl. Harraldes] on he^e hors hendly a-rayed. 4:1465 
Eng. Citron. (1856) 46 He,, sente heroudis to the toun 
[Rouenl and bad thaym yelde it to the kyng of Englond. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon ix. 203 Thus departed the 
berawde from the cost of Charlemagne. 13*3 Douglas 
JEneis v v. 3 With ane hatraldis lowde voce. 1565 in Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxf. 316 Wyne for the Quenes Haroldes. Ibid., 
The Quenes harrodes. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cadu - 
ceator,. .an ambassadour or barold sent to intreat of peace. 
* 57 ° Levins Mattip. 15/46 An herald for peace, caduceator. 

Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 59 Take a Trumpet Herald, 
Ride thou vnto the Horsemen on yond hill. 1604 R. Caw- 
drey Table A Iph., Herault, kings messenger. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Harold, Heralt or Herald. 1667 Milton P. L. 

II. 518 The sounding Atchymie By Haralds voice explain’d. 
11x674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi. § 245 His Majesty.. sent 
it likewise by Garter, Herauld and King at Armes. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., In the army, drums and trumpets have 
succeeded to the function of heralds, being, sent by the 
generals on the same errands; and .. enjoying the same 
rights and privileges. 1838 Thirlwall Greece x iii . II , 1 6 1 A 
herald came to demand an armistice, 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 121 Need we hire the herald, or shall I proclaim 
the result? 

b. . 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xviil 16 Faith.. cryde at Jili 
dauzdl As doth an Heraude of armes whan [auntrous] 
cometh to iustes. c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 159 By here 
Cote Armures and by hir gere The heraud es knewe hem 
best in special. 0:1440 Sir Eglaut. 1109 At morne when 
day sprange, Gentyl men. to haruds thrange. ’ a 1450 Le 
Mortc Arth. 341 Heraudis he dyd go and Ride Another 
turnamente for to Crye. 1485 Caxton Paris V . (1868) 7 
(He] sente his heraulds .. to announce that the jousts shold 
be halden. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) ii. 63 The har- 
raldes cryd, ‘God schaw the rycht,’ Syne bad thame go to- 
gidder. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, t. Six. 6 (Stage dir.l Enter 
King.. and others. Then Mowbray in Armor, and Harrold. 
Ibid. 25 Tucket. Enter Hereford, and Harold. 1820 Scott 
Ivanhoe viii, The Prince, .gave signal to the heralds to pro- 
claim. the laws of the tournament. 

C. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame m. 321 Pursevantes and her- 
nuldes That crien ryche folkes laudes. .Had on him throwen 
a vesture Whiche that men clepen a cote armure. a 1500 Sir 
Bettes (Pynson) 3453 Euery syde Armes were hanged fayre 
and wyde, Herodes gan the armes escrye. 1530 Palsgr. 
456/2 He can blase armes as well as any herault. .in Eng- 
lande. 1562 Leigh Armorie Pref. (1597) Aij, They .. are 
named ancient Herehaughtes, who haue made distinction be- 
tweene the gentle and the vngentle. * 57 2 N. Roscakkocke 
Prelim. Verses to Bosscioell’s Armorie , Ye perfit slcil.Of 
Herehauts art. 1592 Nashe P. Pettilesse {ed. 2) 27 a, Buying 
Armes of the Herald, who giues them the Lyon without 
tongue, tayle, or tallents. 1592 Greene Upst . Courtier in 
Hart. II. 217 The herralde to blason their de- 

scente from an old house. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
■Hum . 1. iii. The first red herring that was broil'd in Adam 
and Eve’s kitchen, doe I fetch my pedigree from by the 
Harrots hookes. 1663 Wood Lije (O. H. S.) I. 480 (Burial 
of Archbp. Juxon) Persons that came to attend the corps, 


wherof Garter King at armes was one and four more 
heralds. 1687 D f.yden Hind. 4 P. m. 1 56 Do you not know 
that for a little coin Heralds can foist a name into the line ? 
1766 Entick London IV. 26 The six heralds are Windsor, 
Chester, Lancaster, York, Richmond, and Somerset, who 
take place according to seniority in office. 1844 Disraeli 
Coniugsby iv. iv, The heralds they pay to paint their 
carriages. 

+ d. Formerly called, with, reference to some 
functions of the office, herald of (at) arms. 

1377 l see b]. c 1435 Terr. Portugal 2465 Harroldys of 
armes cryed on hight, The prynce and that other knyght 
No more juste shall thay. ^ c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 34 Than was it cried by an haraude of armes, 
y* eebe of them should do theyr best. 1556 Chrott. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 50 There was made a proclamacyon with 
dyvers harhoddes of armes and pursevamtes in their cote 
armeres. 1569 Nottingham Rec. IV. 134 Gevyn to the 
haret of armes /.xxx. 1646 Bp. Maxwell Buret. Issaclu in 
Phcuix (1708) II. 296 The Lords of the Council .. sent a 
Gentleman . . with an Herald at Arms, to . . dissolve their 
Meeting. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Heralds, or heralds 
at arms. 

t e. King herald , Lyon herald ; ancient names 
of Garter king-of-arms and Lyon king-of-arms : see 
King-of-arms. 

ICX276 in Spelman Gloss. (1664) s.v. Heraldus , Petrus Rex 
Hyraudorum citra aquam de Trent ex parte boreali. 13.. 
Staluta Armorum Stat. Realm (x8ro) I. 231 E qe nul Roy 
des Haraunz ne Menestrals portent privez armez.] 01460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1035 A herrowd of Armes as 
gret a dygnyte bus. Specially kynge harrawd must haue 
by principalle place. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. vtt. 140 The King of Scotis in havst directes Lyon 
harrat King of' armes to the Jnglis King. Ibid. 142 The 
king.. his lettres delyuiris to lyon Harratt, wrytne in verie 
sour and proud wordes. 

f. Heralds' College , or College of Anns ; a royal 
corporation, founded 1483, consisting of the Earl 
Marshal, kings-of-arms, heralds, and pursuivants, 
exercising jurisdiction in matters armorial, and now 
recording proved pedigrees, and granting armorial 
bearings. Heralds' Office , the office of this corpora- 
tion. 

1588 Thynne Let. Ld. Burghley in Animadv. Introd. 91 
The whoole colledge of hereaudes. <*1655 in Cotgrave 
Treas. Wit 4 Lang., Her. 326 He is at the Heralds Office 
yondir. What, Has he .purchas’d Arms then? <rx66x 
Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 153 If it was his assigned and 
not hereditary coat, it will be long enough ere therald’s 
office grant another. 1709 Steele 'TatlerHo. 11 f 4, I shall 
give you my Genealogy, as a Kinsman of ours has sent it 
me from the Heralds-Office. 1B69 Rogers Hist. Gleanings 
I. 32 A parvenu pays the Heralds’ College for a pedigree. 

2 . transf and fig. a. One who proclaims or an- 
nounces the message of another; a messenger, 
envoy. Hence, a frequent title of newspapers, as 
The Morning Herald Glasgow Herald \ etc. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xvi. 247 pus haue I (Abraham] ben 
his heraude here and inhelle. 1467 Sir J. Paston in Poston 
Lett . No. 570 II. 301, I ahveys scnall be your herault bothe 
her, if sche com hydder, and at home when I kome hom. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 07 Their Herald is^ a pretty 
knauish Page : That well by heart hath con’d his embas- 
sage. 1615 J. Stephens Satvr. fss. 201 His tongue, the 
Herald ofhis imagination, is a busie Officer. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evattg. T. tit. 230 , 1 finde our very enemies Prophets 
to foretell, and Heraulds to declare it, for us. 1781 Cowper 
Charity 136 A herald of God’s love to pagan lands. 1836 
Emerson Nature , Beauty Wks. (Bohn) / I. 349 Beauty in 
nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of inward and eternal 
beauty. 

b. A person (or thing) that precedes and an- 
nounces the approach of another; a forerunner, 
precursor. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. hi. v. 6 It was the Larke the 
Herauld of the Morne. c 1600 — Sonn . i, Only herauld 
to the gaudy spring. 1759 Dilworth Pope 76 One of the 
most active heralds to his rising fame. 1802 Wordsw. To 
the small Celandine viii. Herald of a mighty band, Of a 
joyous train ensuing. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 197 Earth- 
quakes are often the heralds of volcanic eruptions. 1894 
H. Drummond Ascent Man 295 The Flower, botanically, is 
the herald of the Fruit. 

3 . One skilled in heraldry ; a heraldist. 

1821 Scott Kettihu. xii, ‘ With neck reguardant/ said the 
herald. 1880 Warren Book-plates xii. 126 A print-collector, 
an ex-librist, and a herald. 

4 . (In full, Herald-moth ). Name of one of the 
noctuid moths, Gonopiera libatrix. 

1832 J. R enni c Butlcr/J. fy Moths 82 The Herald, -appears 
in April and end of July. ^ 1843 Duncan in Nat. Libr. XL. 
231 The Herald-moth .. is .. found plentifully in October, 
whence Aurelians have called it the Herald, from an idea 
that its appearance gave indication of the approach of 
winter. 

6. at t rib. and Comb., as herald angel, star, etc. ; 
herald-vouched adj . ; herald- crab = heraldic crab ; 
herald-moth : see sense 4 ; herald-painter (see 
quot. 16SS). 

3646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 45, I neither boast, 
nor Skoine, a faire discent. Noble, and Herald-vouched 
Ancient. 1671 Milton P. R. *L 279 ^ T ° w li5e herald lark 
Left his ground-nest, high towering to descry The Mom’s 
approach. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 147/2 A Herald 
Painter is such as Paints Coats of Arms on Escochions, 
Shields, Tables, Penons, Standarts, and such like. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. 18 The Queen, to glad her sons, proclaims 
By herald HawkerS, high heroic Games. 1753 Whitfield 
Hymn. Hark, the herald Angels sing, Glory to the new- 
born King. 1771 Gray Corr. N. Nicholls (1843) 127 Jean 
Froissart, son of Thomas, by profession a herald painter. 
1808 Scott Marm. iv. xiv. The Herald-bard (Sir David 


Lyndesay, Lyon-Kmg and poet], 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xxxvui, The herald melodies of spring. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukalioti IV. i. 137 No herald star announced my birth. 

Hence He'raldess, a female herald, f He-raldet, 
a petty herald. He - r aldshlp , the office or dignity 
of a herald. 


x88x J. M. Rodwell Isa. 08 Zion, heraldess of joy, get 
thee up into a high mountain. 1890 G. A. Smith Isaiah 
JL v. 85 The verses from Behold your God, to the end 
of the Prologue are the song of the heraldess. 1625 B. 
Jonson Staple of N. iv. i. Fit. Her grace's herald ? Aim. 
No heraldry et, a heraldet._ 1613 Selden lllustr. Drayton's 
Poly-alb., iii, [ Woden J, being by name president of ways, 
and by his office of her aldship Pacifex, i.e. Peacemaker. 

He*rald, V. Forms : see sb. ; also 4-5 hiraude, 
hyraude. [a. OF. heraude r, herauldcr, hirauder, 
f. heraut , hiraut Herald j£.] 

1 . traits. To proclaim, to announce, as at hand 
or drawing nigh ; to usher in, introduce. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame hi. 486 His clarioun With which 
he wonde is to hiraude [v. rr. herawde, heraude, hyraude] 
Hem that me list preised be. 1605 Shaks. Macb. j. iii. 102 
Wee are sent, To giue thee from our Royal! Master thanks, 
Onely to harrold thee into his sight, Not pay thee. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xv. § 3. 261 She must 
be .. Heralded, proclaimed, Trumpetted, as the onely Para- 
gon of her Sexe. 1810 Southey Keltama vii. v, The Orient 
..Kindles as it receives the rising ray, And heralding his 
way, Proclaims, the presence of the Power divine. 1855 
Lon.gf. Hiaw. ix. 326 And the heron.. Heralded the hero's 
coming. 1869 Phillips Vcsuv. iii. 46 Six months of con- 
tinued earthquakes .. heralded the eruption. 1886 F. W. 
Robinson Courting Mary Smith II. 292 The new young 
day which the chimes of Coalsby had heralded in a few 
minutes agd. 

+ 2 . intr. To act as herald. Ohs. rare—°. 

1530 Palsgr. 583/1, I herawde, I expresse the offyee of 
an herawde, je haraude. 

Hence He’ralding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

38 14. Cary Dante, Paradise xxvi. 42 [St John] who chief 
proclaim’st E’en at the outset of thy heralding, .the mystery 
of heaven., i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 2x1 The tempest 
..I heard its heralding roar in the gullies of the mountains. 

Herald, corrupt form of Rareld. 

Heraldic (hgrarldik), a. [f. Herald sb., prob. 
after F. lUraldique (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to heraldry. Also fig. 

3772 Warton Life Sir T. Pope 199 (T.) Heraldic surcoats 
of arms. 1774 — Hist. Eng. Poetry I. 336 The pompous 
circumstances of which these heraldic narratives consisted, 
and the minute prolixity with which they were displayed. 
*847 Gloss. Heraldry 10 The distinction between the heraldic 
antelope and the natural. 1887 Miss Braddon Like ff Un- 
like \, Rich in the heraldic history of aristocratic alliances. 

2 . Heraldic crab : a Japanese crab, Huenia heral- 
dica> one of the Maiadx : see qnot. 

1863 Wood Nat. Hist, III. 568 The Heraldic Crab, so 
called because the shape of its carapace presents a fanciful 
resemblance to the shield and mantle employed by heraldic 
painters in depicting coat armour. 

HeraTdical, a. [f.as prec. + -al.] = Heraldic. 

xfixo Guilllm Heraldry m. xvi. (1660) 201 Whose great 
study and travell in this Heraldicall Art, hath .. been suffi- 
ciently manifest. 18x4 D’Israeli Quarrels ^ Auth. (1867) 
491 High notions of the importance of heraldical studies. 

HeraTdically, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] In a 
heraldic manner ; according to the rules of heraldry. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. H. vi. 209 note. The 
armorial bearings of Scotland, most heraldically displayed. 
1879 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. IV. 236 The church was 
heraldically visited, .by Sir William Dugdale. 

Heraldist (heraldist). [{. Herald sb. + -ist.] 
One who is versed in heraldry. 

1814 DTsraeli Quarrels Auth. (1867) 492 [The] excesses 
of his pen . . show the insensibility of the mere heraldist to. 
the nobler genius of the historian. 1896 Bookseller's Calal., 
The result of.. most painstaking labour of the celebrated 
Heraldist and Archaeologist. 


t He’raldize, v. Obs. [f. Herald sb. + -ize.] 
trans . To emblazon. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Quarrel bein'. Tower Hill 4 
Tyburn, These arms for thee my muse bath heraldized. 
1760 Sterne Serin. III. 339 The opportunity, .of raising a for- 
tune, and herald izing a name. 1784 New Spectator 111 . 5/r. 

He’rald-like, a. and adv. Like or after the 
manner of a herald. 

r»47o Henry Wallace viil 1653 In Scotland sone he 
cummyn is onon, Bot harrold Iyk he sekis his presens. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay’s Argents iv. ii. 23S A certaine souldier 
..attired Herald-like. 1770 Armstrong Misc. J 1 . 279 (Jod.) 
According to nice heraldlike ceremony, the son . . ought to 
take the wall of the father. 

He-raldrist. rare . [f. Heraldry -f -ist: cf. 

symmelrist . J One who is versed in heraldry. 

1875 M. A. Lower Eng. Surnames (ed. 4) I. v. 89 The 
late celebrated heraldrist, Nicholas John Philipson of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Heraldl^r (heTaldri). Forms: see Heeald. 
[f. Herald sb. + -ry : cf. poetry, pedantry.] 

1 . The art or science of a herald ; now, esp. the 
art or science of blazoning armorial bearings ami 
of settling the right of persons to bear arms or cer- 
tain bearings; in connexion with which 
the tracing and recording of pedigrees, and aeci mg 
of questions of precedence. 

Canting Heraldry, that which deals with can tin*. . 

specially in this klndc of Herehaultr} a 50 C'-n-’f! 

Worthy writer, master Gerard Letgh. Cerr.rr Ccu,.ul 



■ HERALDY, 


230 


HERBACEOUS. 


E viij a, The Antiquity and Origine of Herauldry. a 1668 
Denham Progr. Learn . 183 'Twas no false heraldry when 
Madness drew Her pedigree from those who too much knew. 
1769 Junius Lett. xii. 49 You may look back.. to an illus- 
trious pedigree, in which heraldry has not left a single good 
quality upon record. 1830 Macaulay Ess., Byron (1887) 
160 Is poetry, like heraldry, mere matter of arbitrary regu- 
lation? 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. §47 The most brilliant, 
and.. most practically effective of the arts — Heraldry. 

Jig. 2641 * Smectymnuus ’ Kind. Aitsvs. vi. 88 As for 
the Herauldry in blazoning Aerius for an heretick . We 
referre to former answeres. a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 
70 All those discourses which have been written of the soul’s 
heraldry, will not blazon it so well to us as itself will do. 
Ibid. ix. 410 Titles of worldly honour in heaven’s heraldry 
are but only tituli nominates. 1823 in Joanna Bciillics 
Collect. Poems 263 Watt, who in heraldry of science ranks 
With those to whom men owe high meed of thanks, 
fb. Heraldic practice or regulation. Obs. 

2602 Shahs. Hant. 1. i. 87 Hamlet . . Did slay this Fortin- 
bras : who by a Seal’d Compact, Well ratified by Law, and 
Heraldrie, Did forfeite (with his life) alt those his Lands. 

+ c. Heraldic title, rank, or precedence. Hence, 

{ An old and obsolete abuse of buying and selling 
precedence in the paper of causes for hearing * 
(IVharton's Law Lex. 18S3). Obs. 

2602 Shahs. Alls Well n. in. 280 You are more saweie 
with Lordes and honorable personages, then the Commission 
of your birth and vertue giuesyou Heraldry, a 1734 North 
Lives I. 435 Nothing sat heavier upon his spirits than a 
great arrear of business.. for he knew well that from thence 
there sprang up a trade in the register’s office, called 
heraldry, that is, buying and selling precedence in thepaper 
of causes. 

2 . A heraldic emblazonment or device ; a collec- 
tion of heraldic devices; armorial bearings; heraldic 
symbolism. Also Jig. 

1593 Shahs. Lucr, 64 This Herauldry tn Lucrece face was 
seene, Argued by Beauties red and Vertues white. 2602 
— Ham . 11. ii. 478 Pyrrhus . . Hath now this dread and 
blacke Complexion smear’d With Heraldry more dismall. 
c 1708 Swift Baucis <5- Philemon 93 The ballads .. high in 
order plac’d, describe The heraldry of ev’ry tribe. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc xm. 37 Known by the buckler’s 
blazon’d heraldry, Salisbury lay dead. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 76 A series of panels filled alternately with 
heraldry and figures. 1689 Century Mag. Dec. 237/e Nature 
soon covers the work of man in wood or stone with a carpet 
of moss and her own heraldry oflichens. 

3 . The office of herald or official messenger. 

2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. t. xv. § 1 The law of Heraldry in 

war is positive. 1834 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine xix. Fulfilling 
the heraldry of God, to each Star he appointed the duty 
and the charge. 1835 — Rtenzi m. 1, I trust my next 
heraldry' will be to a more friendly court. 

4 . The action of announcing and ushering in 
with pomp and ceremony ; heraldic pomp. 

1630 Milton Circumcision 10 He who with all Heaven's 
heraldry whilere Entered the world, now bleeds to give us 
ease. »8oo Coleridge Christabel H, He would proclaim it 
far and wide, With trump and solemn heraldry. 1840 Mill 
Diss. «5- Disc. (1875) I. 427 A writer .. announced, with all 
the pomp and heraldry of triumphant genius, a discovery'. 

t Hexaldy. Obs. [f. Herald sb. + -v. With 
quots. 1390, 1747 cf. OF. heraudie cassock, long 
cloak.] = Heraldry i, 2. 

1390 G0WKR Cottf I. 173 (Fairf. MS.) Yet wole he [detrac- 
tion] iangle noght forthi, As he which hath the heraldie Of 
hem that usen for to lye. 16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 355 
He hath Heraldy enough to place every man by his Armes. 
1651 Cleveland Poems 5 She Makes pearl and planets 
humble herauldy. 1738 Stuart in Phil. Trans. XL. 51 
Red, expressed by the lines thus HII as > n Heraldy. X747 
W. Horsley Fool No. 73 r 7 With his Bib under his Chin, 
his motly Coat, like a Heraldy on his Shoulders. 

Her alt, obs. form of Herald sb. 

Herand(e, obs. forms of Errand. 
Herapathite (he*rapa)»3it). Chem. [f. Hera - 
path, an English analyst (1795-1868).] lodo-sul- 
phate of quinine in its crystalline form. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 149. 1875 H. C. Wood 

Thera j. {1879) 61 Crystals of Herapathite separate, in the 
form of right-angled quadrate rhombic leaves. x886 Encycl. 
Brit. XX. 185 Herapathite . . possesses optical properties 
similar to those of tourmaline. 

Heraud, -aught, -ault, -aut, etc., obs. ff. 
Herald, etc. 

Herb (h 5 rb), sb. Forms : 3-6 erbe, 3-7 herbe, 
4 eerbe, 6 earbe, heerb, Sc. hairb, 6-7 hearbe, 
6- herb ; also 5-6 yerbe, 9 dial. yerb,yarb, yirb. 
[In ME. usually erbe, a. OF .erbe (1 ith c. in Littre), 
mod.F. herbe ( — It. erba, Sp. yerba, Pg. herva) 

L. herb a grass, green crops, herbage, herb. In OF. 
and ME. occasionally spelt with h after Lat. ; re- 
gularly so since c 1475, but the h was mute until 
the 19th c., and is still so treated by many : see H 
(the letter).] * 

1 . A plant of which the stem does not become 
woody and persistent- (as in a shmib or a tree), but 
remains more or less soft and succulent, and dies 
down to the ground (or entirely) after flowering. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 221/4X Of treon and herbes, ]nkke 
.. bi»set in ecne side. CX385 Chaucer L. G. IK Prol. 109 
To speke of gomme or erbe or tre. 1432-50 tx. Hig'den 
(Rolls) I. 257 Hilles and woodes .. habundante in yerbes 
'•and pastures and mony wild e^ best es. • 2526T1NDALE Matt. 
xiii, 32 When it is growne it is the greatest amonge yerbes. 
a 1631 Donne Epigr. (1652) 92 An Hearb thou [Tobacco] 
art, but useless. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ill. § 64 Strew- 
ing Flowers and Herbs in the ways as they pass’d. x88o 


Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 3. 50 Herbs are plants in which the 
stem does not become woodyand persistent, but dies annually 
or after flowering, down to the ground. 

2 . spec. Applied to plants of which the leaves, or 
stem and leaves, are used for food or medicine, or 
in some way for their scent or flavour. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 18/598 A fair herbe, hat men cleopez 
Ietuse..In hire mouth heo pulte paiof a lef. c 1380JVYCLIF 
Berm. Sel. Wks. I. 28 Erbis of vertue hat growen in hem. 
c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom . Prol. T. 246 And herbes [v.r. 
erbis] koude I telle eek many oon As Egreinoyne Valerian 
and lunarie And other swiche if that me liste tarie. <*1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aynton xvi. 371 He toke an erbe, and 
robbed Charlemagnes noose & his lippes wyth it. 1577 B. 
Googe HeresbacJis Husb. 1. (1586) 38 b, Flaxe and Hcmpe 
..be not to be received in the number of Corne nor Pulse, 
Fodder nor Hearbcs. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Suttday vi, 
Those Who want herbs for their wound. 1725 Watts Logic 
1. vi. § 3 If the leaves are of chief use to us, we call them 
herbs : as sage, mint, thyme. x8oz Med. Jrnl. VIII. 530 
Fumigations with aromatic substances, woods, herbs, and 
resins. 2839 E. D. Clarke Trciv. Russia 55/j Broth, made 
with fish and wild herbs. 

3 . collect. Herbage. Also fig. (quot. 1677). 

1382 Wyclif Heb. vi. 7 The erthe drynhynge reyn .. and 

bryngynge forth couenable eerbe. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
xxxvi[i], 2 Cut downe like y« grasse, and . . wytbered euen 
as y* grene herbe. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 208 Rich 
men . .are deservedly stiled the Herbe of Drones, which they 
devour. 1725 Pope Odyss. v. 557 On the flow’ry herb .. he 
lay. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xcv, Underfoot the herb 
was dry. 

4 . The leafy part of a (herbaceous) plant ; esp. 
as distinct from the root. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius ’ Key. Avibass. 214 The herb 
and seed of Werme. 1799 Med. Jrtil.l. 26 The herb and 
flowers of the arnica are. .most conveniently given in simple 
infusion. 

+ b. In the herb : green, not yet ripe. Obs. (Cf. 
in the blade, in leaf ; F. en herbe). 

1652 Starke Prim. Devot . (1663) 365 Since our haruest is 
but in the hearb. 

f 5 . = Herba, q.v. Obs. 

6. General Combs., as herb-bed, - eater , Jlozver , 
-garden, -gatherer, -juice, -locust, - market , - plot , 
-seller, etc. ; herb-eating, - like adjs. 

1858 Glenny Gard. Every-day Bk. 78/2 You get fine 
healthy young plants.. to form a good *herb-bed. CX515 
Cocke LorelV s B. (Percy Soc.> 5 Patrycke peuysshe *heerb- 
eter. 1651-3 Jf.r. Taylor Scmi.Jor Year 11. x. (R.), His 
little garden made for .. the feasting of a few Pythagorean 
herb-eaters. 1726 Swift It cannot rain , etc. Wks. 1755 III. 
1. 135 The new sect of herb-eaters [vegetarians]. 1731 
Akbuthnot Aliments 215 *Herb-eating Animals. 1583 
Stanyhurst /Ends 1. (Arb.) 40 Senting delicat *herbfloWrs. 
*535 Coverdale x Kings xxi. 2 Gene me thy vynyarde, 
1 wyll make me an *nerbgarden therof. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 34/1 x *Herbe-garth, herbarium , ttieariutu. 155* 
Huloet, * Herbe gatherer, herbarius. 1885 Tuer Old Lond. 
Cries 32 The simplers, or herb-gatherers . . supplied the 
herb-shops in Covent Garden. 1578 Lytk Dodoens m. xxvi. 
351 Flowers .. of a greenc or *herbelike colour. 1658 
Rowland Mot Jet's Theat. Ins. 997 Either the Bruchus, or 
the little *Herb-locust, Grashopper, or Kricket. 2552 
Huloet, *Herbe market, lachanopolium. 1715 Leoni 
Palladio's Archil. (1742) II. 82 The Herb-Market, now 
called Montanara. x6xx Florio, H erbaio . .ssn *hearbe-pIot 
where hearbes grow. 1530 Palsgr. 230/2 * Herbe sellar. 
1782 S. Pegce Cur. Misc. 45 At Coronations the ground is 
strewed with flowers by a person, .called the *Herbstrewer. 

7 . Special Combs.: fherb -bane, name invented 
by Parkinson for the parasitic genus Orobanche or 
broom-rape ; berb beer, a beverage prepared from 
herbs ; herb-tea, herb-water, a medicinal infu- 
sion of herbs. See also Herb-man, -wife, -woman. 

2640 Parkinson Theat , Bot. 1362 Orobanche .. Kill herbe 
or _ ’herbe bane. 3891 Daily News 28 Nov. 5/5 The pro- 
prietor insists that his *herb beer is . . a medicine . . In the 
end ‘ herb beer ’ was declared to be a refreshment. 2744 
Berkeley Siris § 75 When .. *herb-teas shall be found to 
have little .. effect. 1841 Emerson Led., Consertmlive 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 274 Swallowing pills and herb-tea. 1B86 
Mrs. Hungerfokd Lady Branksmere II. xxxiii. 230 , 1 hope 
..you took the * herb-water I prescribed. 

b. In various names of plants, as berb St. Bar- 
bara (t herb Si. Barbe , herb Barbara), a name for 
Win ter- crests, Barbarea ; herb carpenter, Prun- 
ella . vulgaris = Carpenter’s herb (Carpenter sb. 5) 
(Britten & Holi.) ; herb of the cross, a name for 
Vervain, V erbena officinalis (see quot.) ; f herb 
fluellin = Fluellin ; herb frankincense, an aro- 
matic umbelliferous plant, Lascrpitium laiifolium 
(Miller Plant-ni) ; berb of friendship, a species 
of Stonecrop, Sedum Anacampseros (Miller) ; 
herb Gerard, Goutweed , f&gopodium Podagraria\ 
herb-Henry [med.L. mains Henricus, Ger. boser 
Heinrich) , Dog’s Mercury; t herb impious [tr. 
L. herb a impia ) , old name of Filago germanica 
(see quot.) ; herb-lily, a florist s name for plants 
of .the genus Alstrccmeria (N.O. Amaryllidacex ), 
nativesofSouthAmerica; herb-Louisa, theLemon- 
scented Verbena, Aloysia citriodora (Miller); herb 
Margaret, 4 the daisy, Beilis perennis ’ (Prior); 
herb, of St. Martin, Sauvagcsici erccta, a native 
of tropical America and the West Indies ; herb 
Mary, St. Mary’s herb *= Costhari’ ; fherb 
paralysy, an old name for the cowslip ; *j* herb 
Peter, ‘ the cowslip, from its resemblance to St. 


Peter’s badge, a bunch of keys' (Prior); heTb-royal 
[F. herbe royale\ southernwood; herb Sophia, a 
name for Sisymbrium Sophia ; i herb terrible, an 
old name for the shrub DaphncTartonraira\ f herb 
of vine, an old name for Squinancywort, Asperula 
eynanchica ; + herb W illiam, a name for Bishop’s* 
weed, Ammi majus; fherb willow, name given 
by Turner to the Yellow Loosestrife {Lysimachia 
vulgaris ) ; extended by Gerarde to the Purple 
Loosestrife ( Lylhrutn Saltcaria), and various 
species of Willow-herb ( Epilobiuvt ). See also 
Herb Aloe, H. Bennet, //. Bifoil, H. Christo- 
pher, H. Fiveleaf, H. Git, H. Mastic, //. 
Patience, H. of Repentance, //. Squinantic, H. 
Trefoil, H. Trinity, H. Truelove, JL Two- 
pence, tinder Aloe, etc. ; also Herb-grace, Herb 
Ive, Herb John, Herb Paris, Herb Robert. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens x. lxi. 626 * Herbe S. Barbe is a good 
herbe for salade, 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. viii. § 5. iU 
Winter Cresses, or herbe Saint Barbara. 1889 Thiseltgn' 
Dyer Folklore PL xix. 259 In Brittany, vervain is popularly 
termed the ‘ *hcrb of the cross.’ 2578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
xvii. 26 Paules Betony, *Herbe Fluellyn, or Speedewell. 
1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., *Herb-frankwcense, Libanoiis, 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. cix. 300 Now called Herba Gcrardi 
. .that is to say, *Herbe Gerarde. 2640 Parkinson Theat. 
Bot. 943 Wee in English Goutewort or herbe Gera/d after 
the Brabanders, and of some in our Land Aisweede, or Axe- 
weede. 1827 T. Forster Encycl. Nat % Phen. 101 Herb 
Gerard.. so called from St. Gerard, . who is celebrated April 
23d, and who used to be invoked against the gout. 1607 Top- 
sell l'ourj. Beasts (1658) 60 Black Hellebore, Aconitum, 
or Wolf-bane .. *herb Henry, and others. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal u. cxcv. § 9. 518 Those flowers .. that come after 
growe higher, as children seeking to. .ouertop their parents 
..for which cause it hath beene caHcd ferba lut/ia, that 
is, the Wicked Herbe, or *Herbe Impious. 2866 Treat. 
Bot. 2026/1 S[auvagesta] ereda, the *Herb of St. Martin., 
has been used in Brazil for complajnts in the eyes, in Peru 
for disorders of the bowels, and in the West Indies as a 
diuretic. 2882 J. Smith Did. Ecoti. Plants , Herb of St. 
Martin .. Its leaves are . . eaten as spinach. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (2658) 68 The priest, .put thereunto frankin- 
cense, *herbmary, and fire. 25x6 Crete Herlall ccxii,*Herbe 
paralysy that some call artetyke .. is principally good for 
palsy artetyke and gowty folke. 2552 Copland Bk. Prop. 
Herbes , Cristofer female .. hath leues lyke *Herbe Peter, 
but they be nat in all so whyte. . 2597 Gerarde Herbal 
(1633) Suppl.. Herbe Peter, Cowslip. 2530 Palsgr. 230/2 
*Herbe royall. ^2597 Gerarde Herbal it. cxxxiihf 1. 408 
* Herbe terrible is a small shrub two or three cubits high. 
x668_ Wilkins Real Char. 112 Smooth hard dry leaves; 
bearing a blew flower like that of Scabious . . Herb/errible. 
1529 Grete Herball ccx, * Herbe -or grasse of vyne is other- 
wise called herbe squynantyke. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 
2037 Of some, *Herbe-William, Bull-wort, and Bishops- 
weed. 2624 Markham Cheap Husb. 1. Ameos, Comin royal, 
is a Herb of some called Bulwort, Bishops-weed, or Herb- 
william. 2548 Turner Names of Herbes E ij, Lysimachia 
is of two sortes. The one. .hath ayealowe floure. .it may be 
called inenglishe..*herbe Wylowe. *6ox Holland Pliny! I. 
268 Herb Willow giueth the hair of the head a yellow colour. 

Herb, v. rare. [f. prec.] a. To herb it : to 
crop herbage, to graze, b. intr. To gather herbs. 

2660 Howell Parly of Beasts 113, I [a boar] am going to 
herb it among that tuft of Trees. 2884 Harper’s Mag. Oct. 
788/2 Been herbin’ again 7 

II Herba. Obs . Also 6 yerua. [Ital. herba, 
Pg. herva grass. Called panni d' herba by the 
Venetian merchant Ccsare Fcderici in 1563.] A 
sort of grass-cloth imported formerly from India. 

2585 R. Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. II. 389 In this place 
[Orixa] is.. great store of cloth which is made of g ras ^» 
which they call Yerua, it is like a silke. <12692 Sir t H. 
Pollexfen Disc. Trade (1697) 98 Muslins, Persian Silks, 
Herba Taffaties, Herba Longees, Japan Ware. 2701 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 3737/4 Stuffs mixed with Silk or Herba. tjvj 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. 397 Of Herba (a Sort 
of tough Grass) they make Ginghams, Pinascos, and several 
other goods for exportation, xBxa Milbukn 6?rrV»/. C on an. 
II. 221 Piece-goods form the staple commodity of Bengal.. 
The following are the kinds imported.. with the number of 
pieces allotted to a ton .. Herba Taffaties 800. 

Herbaceous (boib^-Jbs), a. [f. L. herbdee-us 
grassy, f. herba Herb : see -aceous. Cf. F. herbact 
(1 6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 - Of the nature of a herb. "a. Applied to plants 
which do not develop wood in the stem or branches, 
but die down every year, after flowering (opp. to 
arborescent ) ; also to the soft succulent stems of 
such plants (opp. to ligneous). 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ej. 11. vi. 97 Ginger is the root 
of neither tree nor shrub, but of an herbaceous planL * 75 ® 
Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornwall 254 The Alcyonium is of 0 
middle nature betwixt the herbaceous and horny sub- 
marines. 2794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 347 The stem 
is simple, herbaceous, and procumbent. 2859 pARWjN 
Oriz. Spec. ix. (2878) 245 Two plants, one being woody 
and the other herbaceous. 2887 Pall Mall G. 6 Nov. ^ 3 / 2 
Horticulturists generally apply the term herbaceous m a 
more limited sense— that is, to those plants which die down 
annually, as the pieony and Michaelmas daisy. < , 

b. Of the texture and colour of an ordinary leai » 
applied esp. to green flowers or floral organs. 

2794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xv. 168 The flowers [oj 
Lady’s Mantle] . . having no corolla . . are only S 1,66 /?: ° r 
what botanists call herbaceous. 2870 Hooker Stud.FD ra 
307 Pol ygonece.. sepals 3-6, petaloid or herbaceous. 

T 2 . Composed of or containing herbs. Obs. rare . 
2725 Bradley Fam .. Diet. s.v. Sat let, One of the most 
agreeable of all the boil’d Herbaceous dishes. . • 
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f 3 . Feeding on herbs, herbivorous. Obs. rare. 
17*3 Derham Phys.-Tkeol. iv. xi. (1786) I. 257 The her* 
bnceous eaters, for instance, are many, and devour much. 
Ibid. CT.), Their teeth are fitted to their food . . the herbaceous 
to gathering and comminution of vegetables. 

Hence Herba* ceously adv., in a herbaceous 
manner ; in quot., With a flavouring of herbs. 

1887 Ruskjn Prxteriia II. iv. 112 To have caught a chub 
in the Avon, and learned how to cook it spicily and her* 
baceously .. would have been a better result. 

Herbagage, -gerie, -r y, var. Harbergage, 
-gery, Obs. 

Herbage (ho'ibeds). Also 4-6 erbage, 5-6 
(sense 3) arbage. [a. F. herbage , earlier erbage 
(12th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. herbdticum ‘herba 
in pratis succisa’, f. herba Herb: see -age.] 

1 . Herbs collectively ; herbaceous growth or vege- 
tation ; usually applied to grass and other low- 
growing plants covering a large extent of ground, 
esp. as used for pasture. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 326 She.. let her wlmpel falle Nigh 
to the wel 'upon therbage. 24*9 Surtees Misc. (1888) 14 
The whilke sail kytte the herbage that grewys apon the 
mote. 1555 Eden Decades 188 To renewe the herbage for 
kyne and other beastes. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xiv. 68 
He that selleth Land, is understood to transferre the Herb- 
age, and whatsoever growes upon it. 17*7 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxiii, 11 A pretty good Garden, that 
furnishes the Governor’s Table with Herbage and Fruits. 
184S Darwin Foy. Nat. vi. (1870) 118 From a coarse herb- 
age we passed on to a carpet ot fine green verdure. 1856 
Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. i. 4 Steep and lofty chalk 
hills, covered by a scanty herbage. 

+ b. Cookery. ? Herbs for garnishing a dish. Obs. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. (1559) II. 492/2 Brawne andmustarde 
..Pyke in erbage. 

. 2 . The green succulent parts of herbaceous plants; 
the stem and leaves : = Herb 4. 

1701 Grew Cosmo. Sacra iv. vii. (R.), Which compre- 
hended, with the herbage of plants, their roots, and fruits. 
1830 Bindley .Nat. Syst. Bat. 17 A wholesome food ; such 
as. .the herbage of the Water-cress, the cabbage (etc.]. 1872 
Oliver ,Elem. Bot. n. 212 The herbage of Boragineae is 
often very coarse and hispid. 

3 . Law. The natural herbage or pasture of any 
land as a species of property distinct from the land 
itself; hence * a liberty that a man hath to feede 
his catell in another mans ground, as in the forest.’ 
(Cowell Interpr. 1607.) 

• c 1450 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 180 Graunts made .. of 
estate of enheritaunce terme offlyf or terme of yeres or att 
wylle, of ony herbage or pannage. 1490 Plump ton Corr. 
(Camden) 94 Sir, afor the arbage, dout y t not ; for sir Henry 
Wentforth, nor yet none other, can have it. 153s Act 27 
Hen. VIII, c. 6 § sTharbage of which parke. .is common to 
the tenauntes, and inhabitantes of the toVvneshippes nexte 
adioynynge. ji6ix Cotcr., Droict d herbage, herbage ; oc 
the libertie some haue to graze their cattell in other men's 
woods. 1647 Hawaro Crown Rev. 46 The Herbage and 
Pannage: Fee xi. 0.0. 1778 P/til.Surv.S.Irel. 307 Herbage 
would have acted as a premium upon tillage, by being a tax 
upon pasturage. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 302 The 
herbage or vesture ofland may be granted by copy. In a 
modern case it was resolved, that a person mighty hold the 
prima tonsnra ofland by copy, while another might have 
the soil, and every other beneficial enjoyment of it, as 
freehold. 

4 . altrib., as herbage crop , plant. 

1816 Loudon Ettcycl. Agric. (1831) Gloss. 1244 Herbage 
plants, forage plants, such as clover and other plants culti- 
vated chiefly for the herb, to be used either green or made 
into hay. 1875 Wilson & Thornton in Ettcycl. Brit. I. 
370/2 Herbage and forage crops . . grown expressly for the 
sake of the cattle food yielded by their leaves and stems. 

Hence He'rbaged a., covered or overgrown with 
herbage; f HeTbager, an animal that feeds on 
herbage; f Herba'gious a. [ = F. herbageux 
(Cotgr.)], abounding in herbage. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 475 Or stream full-flowing, 
thatnis swelling sides Laves, as he floats along the herbaged 
brink. 1863 Pilgrim. Prairies I. 265 In the more thickly 
herbaged bottoms. *599 Nashb Lenten Stvffe 25 What 
an aduantageable creature sh.ee [the cowl is beyonde all the 
foure footed rablement of herbagers and grasse champers. 
163* Lithgow Trav. 506 Now having seene .. Herbagious 
fields. 

Herbal (houbal), sb. [perh. repr.* a med. or 
early mod.L. * her bale or *herbalis (sc. liber), f. her- 
bal is adj. (see next) ; cf. med.L. nominate name- 
book, marinate hand-book, also diurnal , missal, 
ordinal , ritual, etc., ns name/' of books.] 

1 . A book containing the names and descriptions 
of herbs, or of plants in general, with their proper- 
ties and virtues; a treatise on plants. Obs. exc. Hist 
2516 t title ) The Grete Herbal. 1551 Turner {title) A 
new Herball ; wherin are conteyned the names of Herbes in 
Greke, Latin, Englysh, Duch, Frenche,and in the Potecaries 
and Herbaries Latin. 1578 Lyte Dodoetts Ded., Hailing 
newly translated into English this Herball or Histone of 
Plantes. 1599 H. Buttes Dycls drie Dinner F iij, Two 
kinds of Sage, not named in our Herbals. 1628 Ann. 
Barber-Surg. Lottd. (1S90) 540 To George Peren, Barber- 
Surgeon, my yearball knowne by the name of Gerard's 
yearball. 1799 Med. Jntt. I.211 Herbarium Maurlticuium. 
— ' The Mauritian Herbal * : by P. R. Willemet . .The herbal 
before us is the fruit of a journey to India. 1862 Wright 
Bacon's Ess . Pref. 23 Consulting the old herbals of Lyte, 
Gerarde, and Parkinson. 

i* 2 . A collection of herbs or plants ; esp. a col- 
lection of botanical specimens ; = Herbarium i , 


X580 Hollyband Trtas. Fr. Tong, Vn Herbier, an 
Herball. 1594 Plat Javell-ho. n. 33 He may .. lay it 
being drie in his herball. 1665 Pepys Diary 5 Nov., 
Leaves., of several plants, kept dry; which preserve colour, 
however, and look very finely, better than any herball. 1712 
Steele Sled. No. 455 r 2 To collect in voluminous Herbals 
all the several Leaves of some one Tree. 1847 Emerson 
Poems (1857) 171 Who saw what ferns and palms were pressed 
..In the safe herbal of the coal ? 

*t* b. (See quot.) nonce-use. 

1606 Chapman Gentl. Usher Plays 1873 I. 278 These 
verdant herbals deeped Broome Do pierce and enter euerie 
Ladies roome. 

Herbal (hsibal), a. [f. L. herbal-is (in med.L.) ; 
cf. obs. F. herbal (opposed to mineral ) Godef.j 
1. belonging to, consisting of, or made from herbs. 
1612 tv. Benvenuto's Passenger (N.), Calling of me to that 
herball dinner and leane repast. xy66 G. Canning Anti- 
Lucretius iv. 267 All the herbal fragrance of the Field. 
2B95 Westm. Gaz.y, Sept. 5/1 A specific herbal remedy for 
the treatment of this disease. 

+ 2 . Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous. Obs. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracis 28 The least of herbal Plants, 
which arise unto such a proportion, 
t He*rbalism. Obs. rare. [f. as next + -ism.] 
The science of herbs or plants ; botany. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 47 The old quarrel in Herbalism, 
which is the least of Seeds. 17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. 
III. Orig. Physick 46 Those Pieces of Herbalism and 
Tillage, writ by Cato, Varro, Columella. 

Herbalist (haubalist). [f. Herbal sb. (or its 
source)* -1ST.] 

1 . One versed in the knowledge of herbs or plants ; 
a collector of or writer on plants ; a botanist. Now 
used of the early botanical writers. 

x$94 Dee Diary (Camden) 50 M r Gherardt, the chirurgeon 
and herbalist. x6ox Cornwallyes Ess. n. Hi. (1631) 331, 1 
am no herbalist, not curious about flowers and weeds. 1672 
Mode's IVks. Life 5 He was a curious Florist, an accurate 
Herbalist, thoroughly vers’d in the Book of Nature. 1758 
Borlase Nat. Hist.. Connvall 233 It is the Eryngium 
marinnm of Herbalists. 1840 "E.Newman Brit. Fertis 
(1844) 291 We learn froin the herbalists that this plant was 
muen in vogue as a medicine. 

2 . A dealer in medicinal herbs or simples ; one 
who prepares or administers herbal remedies. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
218, I thought them to be some herbalistes, or some apothe- 
caries. x6xx Florio, Herbaio , a Simpler, an Herbalist. 
18x4 Scott Wav. Ixv, He left an old man, a herbalist, who 
was supposed to understand a little of medicine, to attend 
Waverley. i8s* lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhip. 197 These 
bunches are afterwards hung up in the herbalists’ shops. 

He*rbalize, v. arck. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
intr. ■ To collect (medicinal) herbs. Hence Her- 
balising vbl. sb. and ppL a. 

: 169s Sibbald Autobiog. 1x834) 131 , 1 went and herbalized 
in the downes and woods with the gardner of the medicine 
garden. 1767 Chron. in Ann. Reg.p^fi At the herbalizing 
feast of the company of apothecaries Mr. Latham recom- 
mended the Lamium Album or white nettle to the notice of 
his brethren. 1769 Lloyd's Evening Post 12-14 July 45 
Yesterday the Apothecaries Company held their Herbaltz- 
ing feast, at the Assembly-house on Blackheath. xBox 
Charlotte Smith So lit. Wand. • 11 . 93 Of the fruits of her 
herbalizing. 2835 Gentl . Mag. July 3 The Briseis of the 
tent, with her handmaids, was sent to herbalize on the banks 
of the river for some fresh and cooling diaphoretic. 
Herbar(e, obs. var. Arbour : see Herber. 

. X590 Spenser F. Q. if. ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 
over head, And deckt with flowers and herbars daintily. 

+ Herba'rian. Obs. [f. L. herbaria (sc. ars) 
botany, or herbdri-us botanist 4- -an.] One skilled 
in the knowledge of herbs, a herbalist. 

1577 Harrison England nr. ii. (1878) u. 14 As Pena the 
French herbarian hath also noted in the verie end of his 
herball. 1578 Lyte Dodoetts Ded., This Herbal] . . by the 
trauayle of sundry skylfull Herbarians into diuers other 
languages translated. 1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 82 A 
little pulse or grayne, called of the Herbarians Faseoli. 

+ HeTbaxism. Obs. [f. as next + -IBM.] The 
knowledge of herbs ; = Herbalism. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xxiv. § 6 (1633) 35 Curious in 
herbarisme. . 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 204 The pro- 
fessers of Herbarisme or Herbarists there. 1834 Southey 
Doctor I. 240 The very pith and marrow of herbarism. 

f Herbarist. Obs. Also 6-7 herberist. See 
also Hekborist. f f. L. herbaria Herbary, botany 
+ - 1 ST.] One skilled in herbs ; a herbalist. 

1577 Harrison England' ii. xx. (1878) l 329 Carolus 
Clustus, the noble herbarist. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(16x4) 505 Gerard, with other Herbarists. 1640 {title) 
Theatrum Botanicum : The Theater of Plants, .. by John 
Parkinson Apothecarye of London, and the Kings Herbarist. 
1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. x. i. 454 Their seed hath been 
discovered by the industry of the ingenious Herbarist, Mr. 
Sam. Doody. 2794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. viii. 77 The 
science' which distinguishes the true botanist from the mere 
herbarist or nomenclator. ^ 

Herbarium (ha.ibe»*rii>m). [Late L. (Cassio- 
dorus C550) : the neuter of an adj., f. herba Herb, 
which gave also herbdrius botanist, herbaria (sc. 
ars ) botany, both in Pliny. See -arium.] A col- 
lection of dried plants systematically arranged ; a 
hortus ' siccus . Also, a book or case contrived for 
keeping such a collection ; the room or building in 
which" it is kept. 

- [*700-19 Tourneeort Instil, rei Herb. 1 . 671 Herbarium 
sive Hortum siccum appellant coliectionem plantarum 
exsiccatirum qua: In codicibus vel capsts asservantar.. 175* 
Linn/eus Philos. Baton Herbarium prastat omni iconi, 


necessanum omni Botanico.] 1776 Withering Brit. Plants 
(1796) I. 35 An Approved Method of Preparing Plants for 
an Herbarium. 1794 Martyn Rousscatts Bot. viii. 77 A 
hortus siccus, or herbarium , by which Latin terms we catl 
a collection of dried plants. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses 
x. 41 No plants are so easy to prepare for the herbarium as 
Mosses. 

Jig. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser, 1. (1873) 333 
Relegated to that herbarium of Billingsgate gathered by 
the elder .Disraeli. *883 Mrs. Holmden tr. Pressenses 
Study Orig. 321 Language is a tissue of metaphors .. an 
herbarium in which the plants are withered. 

.He'rbarize, v. arch . [f. as Herbarist 4- -ize: 
cf. botanize.] = Herbalize, Herborize. Hence 
He 'rb arizing - , Herbariza*tion. 

1670 Lex Talionis .24 Having a laudable Custom once a 
Year. . to go a Herbarizing. 17^4 J. Soame Anal. Hampstead 
Water 27 (R.) The Apothecaries’^ Company very seldom miss 
coming to Hampstead every spring, ana here have their 
herbanzing feast 1768 Miller Gard. Diet. (ed. Z), Herborize, 
to go abroad in the fields in quest of different or new herbs 
or plants. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 60 To enable 
you, after some months herbarization, to render the air, port, 
or habit of each plant familiar to you. 1845 A. White in 
Life Jas. Hamilton (1870) 257 Excuse the familiarity of one 
who has herbarized. 

Herbarwe, -barow, etc., obs. ff. Harbour. 
Herbary (hsubari), sb. [Strictly, three different 
words : ad. L. herbarius botanist, herbalist ; herba- 
rium, in late L. sense 1 collection of dried plants 
F. herbier , and med.L. sense, * collection of living 
herbs, place where herbs abound OF. erbier ; L. 
herbaria (OF. herberie , erberie 13 th a in Godef.) 
botany. See Herbarium.] 

I. f 1. One skilled in herbs, a herbalist. Obs. 

• 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 1 The commune names 
that Herbaries and Apotecaries use. *565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus , Cucumis siluestris, . . called of narbaries 
Asinintts. 1568 Turner Herbal in. 80 The Herbaries of 
oure time saye that they are hote and dry. 

II. 2. A collection of dried plants, a herbarium. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Erbolnric, an berbarie, her- 
barium. x8xo E. D. Clarke Trav . Russia (1839) 68/1 
Books fille'd with plants for our herbary. 

3. A place where herbs are grown ; a garden of 
herbs or vegetables. 

1 6^4 Jackson Creed vir. ChrisCs Attsw. § 87 Wks. VI. 
478 The sweetest flowers that grow either in the prophetical 
or evangelical herbary- *774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
xxviij. (1840)11. 413 note. An Herbary, for furnishing do- 
mestic medicines, always made a part of our ancient gardens. 
1796 C. Marshall Garden, iii. (1813) 41 Let not pot herbs 
be forgot, but provide a general herbary in that part of the 
garden which is most contiguous to the kitchen, 

4. A treatise on herbs ; a herbal, {nonce-use.) 

*897 Dowden Fr. Lit. 1. iii. 40 The earliest versified 

Bestiary, which is also a Volucrary, a Herbary, and a 
Lapidary. 

III. f5. The science of herbs; botany, rare. 

1627 Hakewill Apol. nr. viii, § 1 (1630) 246 The two 

Ieggcs of Physickx are Anatomic and Herbarie. 

t He*rbary, a. Obs . [ad. L. herbaria {ars) : 
see Herbarium.] Relating to herbs; botanical. 
Iferbary art, botany. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden To Rdr., This Herbary 
Art hath since groaned under the .defects of many unworthy 
Authors. 

Herbega ge, -gery, -ger(e. -geour : see 
Harbergage, -gery, Harbinger. 

Herbegi, obs. or erron. f. herberi, Harboury. 
a 1300 Signs bef. Jurfgem. 367 in E. E. Poems (1862) 12 
Louerd 3*f vs ur herbegi, a^e to helle, let us neuer go. 
f Herb el a de. Cookery. Obs. Also hebolace, 
(h)erbeblade, hayrblad. [cf. It. herbolata 1 a 
kinde of tarte made of yoong herbes : green e sauce * 
(Florio) » OF. herbolee ‘medicine prepared with 
herbes * (Godef.). Cf. also med.L. herbolasta 1 pani- 
ficinm herbis fartum & conditum * (Du Cange).] 
A kind of pork-sausage mixed with herbs and baked 
in a crust. 


?ci390 Form of Cury 13 Hebolace. Take Ovnons and 
erbes and hewe. hem small and do hc^ 0 E°d e broth, and 
aray it as jm didest caboch. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 54 
Herbelade. Take Buttes of Porke [etc.], c 1450 Ibid. 76 
Take a litul of ]>c broth Jut he porke was soden yn, and 
drawe hit jorgh a streynour, and caste to the crbeblade, 
and yef hit a boyle. 14. . Noble Bk. Ccokry (1882) 58 To 
male hairblad opyne. 

Herbengar, -er, obs. forms of Harbinger. 
Herber(e, -eir, -our, common ME. forms of 
Arbour, esp. in its earlier senses. Green plot, herb- 
or flower-garden, orchard. 

Herbert, -age, obs. ff. Harbour, -age. 
Herberewe, -re^en, obs. ff. Harbour sb. and v. 
Herbergage : see Harbergage. 
Herberger(e, -geour, -jour, etc., obs. ft. 
Harbinger. Herbergery: sec Harbergeri- 
Herbergh, -ber3, -berw(e, etc., ML- forms 
of Harbour sbJ and v. Herberi, -y( e > °bs- ' ar . 
Harbourt sb., Harbry v. 
t Herberze, erberie. Obs. r £ re - t a \ . * 
erberie, herberie, a collection of _ keros, 
market, * herbes ; increase, provision, 01 
herbes ’ (Cotgr.), f. her be Herb : see -Enr.J Herb, 
collectively, 4 store ’ of herbs ; herbage. 

«14«, Pillill of Susan 8 Of erbus and of erben [v.r. 


herb- 
or store of 
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erbage], so auenauntliche I-diht. Ibid . n Of Erbcri and 
Alecs, OFalle Maner of trees. 

Herberough, -rowe, -berrowe, -beruh: 

see Harbour sb. and v. 

Herbescent (haibe'sent), a. [f. L. hcrba 
Herb +-E30ENT-] Growing like a kerb; becom- 
ing or tending to become herbaceous. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Herbescent, growing to an herb. 1886 
Sya. Soc. Lex., Herbescent, growing into a herb or in the 
form of one. 

Herb Eve : see Herb Iye. 

Herb-grace, herb of grace. Also herb- 
a-grace, and corruptly herb grass, her by-grass, 
[app. of English origin : supposed to have arisen 
like the synonym, Herb of Repentance, out of the 
formal coincidence of the name Rite with Rue v. 
and sb. repent, repentance. See quots. 1592-3, 
1602. (But Parkinson, Theatr. Bot. 134 says ‘ from 
the many good properties wherunto it serveth ’.) 
Notwithstanding Turner, not known in French.] 

1 . An old name for the herb Rue, Ruta graveo * 
hits. (Now Obs. or dial.) 

1548 Turner Names of Herbcs, Ruta Is called.. in englishe 
and frenche, Rue and herbe grace, in dutch, Rutcn. 1577 
B. Googe Hcresbach's Husb. in. (1586) 122 b, Take of Gar- 
like heades, seven ounces, of hearbegrace three handfuls. 
iSgz Greene Ufist. Courtier (1871) 4 Some, of them smiled 
and said ‘rue was called herb grace' which though they 
scorned in their youth, they might wear in their age, and it 
was never too late to say miserere. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 
hi. iv. 105 He set a Banke of Rew, sowre Herbe of Grace: 
Rue, eu’n for ruth, heere shortly shall be seene. In the re- 
membrance of a Weeping Queene. x6oz — Ham. iv. v. 182 
Ther’s Rew for you, and heere’s some for me. Wee may call 
it Herhe-Grace a Sundaies. cx6io Rowlands Terrible 
Bat tell 24 Angellica is hut a rotten root, Hearbe-grace in 
scome, I trample vnder-foot. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 14* 
The surface of Rue, or Herbgrass, is polish’d. 1679 G. R. 
tr. Boyatuads Theat. World 1. 27 Rue, or as we call it, 
Herb of Grace. 1701 C. Wolley Jrnl. N. York (i860) 44 
The vertue of Rue or Herb-a-grace. 1865 Comh. Mag. 
July 39 Shakspeare’s ' herb o’ grace ’ is sadly corrupted, and 
hardly recognizable under the form 'herby-grass *. 

2 . In general sense : a herb of virtue or valuable 
properties. 

18S6 Treas. Bot. s.v. Verbena, Vervein has ever been 
held to be ‘an herb of grace’, and so highly was it 
esteemed, [etc.]. 

3 . ( Herb of grace.) Jig. 

i6ox Shaks. Alls Well iv. v. 18 Indeed sir she was the 
sweete Margerom of the sallet, or rather the hcarbe of grace. 
1875 Tennyson Q. Mary m. iv, Mercy, that herb-of-grace. 
Flowers now but seldom. 

He:rbicarni*vorous, a. [f. herbi-, combining 
f. L. herba Herb + carnivorous .] ‘ Living on both 
vegetable and animal food’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Herbicolous (haibi'kfftes), a. [f. L. herba 
grass + -cola inhabiting + -ous.] Growing on her- 
baceous plants, as a fungus. 

[1863 Berkeley OutL Brit. Fungology. Gloss. Herb: col or.} 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Herbicolous, living on herbs. 
Herbid (hiubid) , a. rare. ? Obs. [ad. L. her- 
bid-tis, i. hcrba : see -ID. In obs. F. herbide (Godef.).] 
Grassy, grass-like. 

1657 Tomlinson Rettods Disp. 349 It beares an herbid 
and patulous umbell. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Herbid , full of 
grass or herbs. 

Herbiferous (haibi’feras), a. [f. L. herbifer 
grass-bearing + -ous.] Bearing or producing herbs. 

2656 Blount Glossogr.^ Herbiferous , bringing forth hearbs 
or grass. 1731-52 in Miller Gard. Diet. 1820 West ni. 
Rev. XIII. 208 Modern artists have none of the herbiferous 
taste of the Greeks. ... 

Herbigage, -bige, -binge, -binger: see 

HaRBERGAGE, -BINGE, -BINGER. 

fHe’rbish., a. Obs. [f. Herb + -ish.] Re- 
sembling a herb ; greenish. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 70 b, Out of the which come furth 
fioures, without of an herbishe color. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
vi. xxiv. 688 Small white or yellowish knoppes, the whiche 
doo open into flowers of an herbish colour. 

4 Herbist. Obs. [f. Herb + -ist, after F. her- 
bi steb\ -Herbalist. 

xfixx Cotgr., Herbist e, an Herbist, or Herballist .. that 
vnderstands the nature, and temper of hearbes. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Herbalist or Herbist . 

t He’rbister. Sc. Obs. [f. as prec. + -er : cf. 
barrister , chorister .] = prec. 

2623 Kings of Scot, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 463 A good 
medidnar and herbister. 

f Herb Ive! Obs.. Also herb Ivy, herb Eve. 
[a. OF. herbe ive, f. ive,Ajuga Chamsepitys ; sup- 
posed by Darmesteter to be a fem. deriv. of if yew.] 
a. A name for Ground Pine, Ajuga Chamsepitys . 
b. Buck’s-hom Plantain, Plantago Coronopus. c. 
Buck’s-hom or Swine’s Cress, Scncbiera Coronopus. 

[cxz65 Vac. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 558/21 Osiragium , 
i. herbyue, i. lipewurt.] c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 146 Of 
herbe yaegrowyngin cure yeerd ther mery is. a 1387 Sinon. 
Bart hoi. (Anecd. Oxon.) x 7 Cornu cervi } L herbi ve. 1548 
Turner Names of Herhes , Coronopus . .is called in Cam- 
bryge, herbe Iue..it groweth muche aboute Shene aboue 
London. 1551 — Herbal I. M ij, Coronopus .. is called in 
Englysbe herbe Iue or Crowfoote p!ant[ay]ne. - 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1. xviii. 28 Called in English. .Ground Pyne, Herbe 
lue, Forget me not, and field Cypres. 1591 Percivall Sp. 
Diet., Yva , ground pine, herbe luie. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 
n.xcvi.§2. 347 Buckes home is called., of many herbe luie. 


or herbe Eue. 16x1 Cotgr., Ive arthritique , Hearbe Iue, 
ground Pine, field Cyprus, Forget-me-not. 

j| Herbivora (hsibrvora), sb.pl. Zool. [neut. 
pi. (sc. atiimalia) of L. herbivorus herb-eating.] 
A general name for animals, esp. mammals, that 
feed on herbage or plants, spec . The name of a. 
division of Marsupials, including the kangaroos; 
and of a division of Cetacea. 

2830 Lyell Priuc. Geol. I. 152 They serve to attest the 
contiguity of land inhabited by large herbivora. 2890 A. R. 
Wallace Darzuinism 18 There will also be carnivora 
destroying the herbivora. 

Herbivore (b 5 ubiv 5 o.i). [a. F. herbivore (1748 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. herhivor-us Herbivorous.] 
A herbivorous animal ; one of the Herbivora. 

2854 Owen Skel. <y Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 254 
The herbivore, .is, in Australia, a leaping ammal. 1879 H. 
Spencer Data cf Ethics ii. 27 That the carnivore may live 
herbivores must die. 

Herbivority (hoibivpTiti). rare. [f. mod.L. 
herbivor-us + -'1 )ty.] Herbivorous nature. 

1859 L Owen in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 159/2 The form of 
the molar teeth of one jaw is recognisable, but the berbi- 
vority of the fossil is not thereby determined. 

Herbivorous (harbi-voras), a. [f. mod.L. 
herbivor-us herb-eating + -ous.] Herb-eating; 
applied to those animals that feed naturally on 
herbage or the leaves of plants. 

2661 Lovell Hist. A nitn. <5* Min. Introd., Birds, which arc 
..herbivorous, eating grasse or plants. 2794 Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIY. 409 If the bones were those of car- 
nivorous animals and herbivorous. 2848 Carpenter A nitn . 
Rhys. 33 The large herbivorous quadrupeds, such as the ox. 
1B60 tr. Hartivi%'s Sea <$• Wond. xiii. 240 Thesea-snails are 
either predaceous or herbivorous. 

THerb John. Obs. [transl. med.L. herba 
Johannis } F. herbe de Sainl-fean, in sense 1 .] 

1 . St. John’s- wort, Hypericum petforattim. 

[c 2265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wfltcker 557/18 Y/ts, herbe 
Johan, uelderude.] cx 440 Prontp. Parv. 240/2 Erbe Ion, 
or Seynt Ionys worte, perforata, fuga demonum, ybericon. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 092 Walle wort, herbe Iohn, 
Sentory, rybbewort, & camamelle. 

2. App. a name for some tasteless herb of neutVal 
qualities ; hence applied, in proverbial phrases, to 
something inert or indifferent. 

[Cotgrave has : Herbe de S. lean , thin-Ieaucd Mugwort ; 
some also call Clarie so.] 

26x4 T. Adams DezdPs Banquet 307 Balme, with the desti- 
tution of Gods blessing, doth as much good, as a branch of 
hearbe-Iohn in our Pottage. x6zo Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. 
Clergy 11. i, As for that parcel? of the testirnonie .. it is a 
Herbe-Iohn in the pot to the purpose of niy allegation. 1658 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 14. ii. (1669) 22/1 Like Herb- 
Jolm in the pot, that does neither much good nor hurt. 1679 
Hist. Jetzer 33 The Bishop of Lausanne, being a Fleg- 
matick and heavy piece, moved slowly, and was herb John 
in the whole proceeding. 

Herbless (haubles), a. [f. Herb sb. + ~ less.] 
Destitute of herbs or herbage. 

2682 Tate Abs. 4- Acltit. it. 1108 His bed the herbless 
ground. 18x7 Byron Manfred it. ii, Where the birds dare 
not build, nor insect’s wing Flit o’er the herbless granite. 
1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 84 An herbless waste of stone. 

Herblet (haublet). [f. as prec. + -let. Cf. 
obs. F. herbelette. ] A little herb. 

i6xx Shaks. Cyrnb. iv. ii. 287 You were as Flowres, now 
wither’d : euen so These Herbelets shall, which we vpon you 
strew. 28x4 Cary Dante Pttrg. xxix. 86 The flowers And 
the fresh berblets. 2842 G. Turnbull in Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club II. No. xo.y The forget-ine-not, the ranunculus, and 
other semi-aquatic berblets. 

t He’rbling. Obs, [f. as prec. + -likg. Cf. 
s/iruiling.] = prec. 

2562 Turner Herbal 11. 34 Lepidium yt Pliny describe th 
is no herblyng but a long and a great herbe. 
Herb-man. A man who deals in herbs. 

2580 Holly band Treas. Pr. Tong, Vn verdurier 011 
verduriere , an hearbe man or woman which fumisheth a 
house with hearbes, bowes, and like greene things. 2598 
Florio, Herbaio, an herbe man, a simpler, an herbarist. 

Herb of grace : see Herb-grace. 

Herbor(e, -bour(e, -bor^, -borough, 
-borow, -borwe, etc., ME. ff. Harbour sb.\ v. 
Herborgerie, -borgere, -borous, -bory: 
see Habbergery, -binger, -borous, -brt. 

_ Herborist (hauborist). [a. F. herboriste (1 545 
in Hatz.-Darm., who also cite herboliste 1530), 

‘ derived from herbe by confusion with the radical 
of L. arbor ’ (Darmesteter) : cf. the more etymo- 
logical synonyms Herbalist, Herbarist, also the 
history of Arbour jA] One skilled in herbs, a 
herbalist 

1578 Lyte Dodoens m. Ivii. 398 Some Herboristes of 
Fraunce do cal it Solatium lignosuvt. 2602 Chester Love's 
Mart., Dial, lxxiv, For so our Herborists haue truly told. 
2698 M. Lister fount. Paris (1609) 61 All the most curious 
Herborists in Europe. 1821 J. E. Smith in Mem. (1832) I, 
503 Some of our best herborists. 

He:rboriza*tion. [n. of action f. Herborize : 
so F. herborisalioni] 

1 . The action of herborizing; a botanizing ex- 
cursion. 

2698 Phil. Trans. XX. 385 The Book is divided into Six 
Herborisations, each of which contains the Plants he met 
with in the Course of the Walk. 2816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 
l c d. 5] soz jussieu .. announced excursions in the fields, or 
herborizations, and appointed his rendezvous near one of 
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the barriers at eight o’clock. 1852 Til. Ross Humboldt j 
Traxt. I. xv. 490 We made a long herborization in a thick 
forest. 

% 2. By confusion for Arborization. 

2778 Nat. Hist, in A ttn. Reg. 1 10(1 Agates and jaspers con- 
taining curious spots, shades, and herborizations. 2785 
Maty in New Review Oct. 269 Mr. Daubenton gives an 
account of three different kinds of herborizations. ’.amongst 
which are those found on agats. 

Herborize (houboreiz), v. [a. F, herborise-r 
(16 1 1 in Cotgr.) ‘derived from herbe by confusion 
with the radical of L. arbor tree : cf. arborised 
(Darmesteter). Cf. the more etymological herbor- 
ize, htrbalize . ] 

1 . intr. To tend herbs or plants ; to garden, rare. 
2664 Urquhart Rabelais I. xxili. 109 Little Mattocks, 

Pickaxes. .Pruning-knives, and other instruments requisite 
for herborising [2653 gardning]. 

2. To gather herbs ; to botanize. : 

2749 Stack in Phil. Trans . XLVI. 52 They herborized 

together in Catalonia. _ 2825 tr. Cl ess De Getilid Mem. V. 
38, I went with my little companion to herborize in the 
woods. 1865 Pall Mall G. No. 134. 11/1 To herborize on 
the slopes of Parnassus. 

Hence He*rborizer, one who herborizes ; He*r- 
borizing- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2789 Coxe Trav. Sxvitz. I. ix. <^1 Haller, whom he accom- 
panied in his herborising excursions. 2853 Fraser* s Mag 
XLVII. £0 Herborizing never ceased.. to be the scholar’s 
chief delight. 288* Sala in lllustr. Lend. Nexus 16 Sept. 
295, I am not as Jean Jaques was, a * herboriser I only 
study ‘pot herbs 

Herborized, ppl. a. [see Herborization 2.] 
Used by confusion for arborized : see Arborize. 

1788 tr. Fourcroy's Nat. Hist. <4 Ghent . I. 275 M. Dau- 
benton has shewn.. that herborized stones contain very fine 
mosses. 

Herbose (haibo^s), a. [ad. L. herbos-us, f. 
herba : see -ose.] Abounding in herbs or herbage. 

2721 Bailey, Herbose , Grassy, full of Grass or Herbs. 
a 1763 Byrom Cril. Rem., Hor. Odes nr. xviii. in Chalmers 
Eng. Poets XV. 239 Now in December, if we reason close, 
Are fields poetically call’d Jterbosel 1869 tr. Pouchet's 
llnwerse (1871) 42 In the Phoenician traditions, where they 
speak of a herbose or gelatinous sea, situated beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. 

Hence Herbo*sity, rare. 

* 731 - 5 * Miller Gard. Diet., Herlosity, grassiness, abund- 
ance of herbs. 

Herbour, obs. var. Arbour ; see Herber. 
Herbour, -bourgh, -bouroiigh, -bowr(e, 
obs! ff. Harbour sb. and v. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans F vij b. Ye shall say thus: An hert 
Herbourghith. 

Herb OHS (bsubns), a. [ad. L. herbos-us: see 
prec. and cf. F. herbeux , -euse.] Belonging to or 
of the nature of a herb ; herbaceous. 

272a H. More's Enthus. Tri. Schol. 52 , 1 had usually sweet 
Herbous Scents in my Nostrils. 1725 Bradley ram. 
Diet. s. v. Jujube, The Flowers are pale and herbous, con- 
sisting of five Leaves, standing Rose wise. 2893 Scribners 
Mag. XIII. 324/1 Tall, herbous vegetation. 

Herb Paris.: [ad. med.L. herba parts', in 
Fr. herbe a Paris, parisette. The origin of the 
name is obscure ; some explain paris as the genitive 
of L. par 1 equal, a mate, a pair in reference to the 
regularity of its leaves and flowers (see quOt. 1864); 
others refer it to the Trojan Paris.] 

A general book-name for Paris quadrifolia (N.O. 
Trtlliacex ), also called True-love, a dictyogenous 
plant found in moist woods, bearing a single green- 
ish flower at the top of the stem, and just beneath 
it four large ovate leaves in the form of a cross. 

[2558. Mattiuolus in Dioscaridem 539 Plantam quam 
herbariormfa vulgus Herbam Paris appelJat . 2568 Turner 
Herbal 1. 19 (not in ed. 2551) Y« same herbe is called of y* 
Barbarus writers Herba paris.} 

2578 Lyte Dodocrts nr. bexvii. 425 Herbe Paris hath a smoth 
round stalke . . vppon the whiche growe foure leaues. *597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. lxxxV. § 7. 329 Herbe Paris, .is proued 
to represse the. force of poison. 2864 Prior Plant’ll. (1870; 
111 Herb Paris, incorrectly so spelt . . being . . Herba Paris, 
Herb of a pair, of a betrothed couple, in reference to its 
four leaves being set upon the stalk Tike a trulove-knot, the 
emblem of an engagement, whence its synonym, Hcrlf Trv * 
love, a x888’Mary Howitt Autobiog. (1880) I. 4 } In other 
spots flourished . . the rare four-leaved Herb Paris, bearing 
its berry-like flower at the central angles of its four leaves. 

Herbreoure, var. of Herbryour, Obs. 
Herbri, var. Hahhourt sl>. and Hauisiit v., 06 s. 
Herb Robert, [ad. med.L. herba Robert’. 

The name has been variously supposed to refer to Robert 
Duke of Normandy, to St. Robert, and to St. Rupert.] 
-The English name for a common wild species of 
Crane’s-bill or Geranium {G. Robert ianum ), with 
divided leaves and light reddish purple flowers. . 

c **65 V oc. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker' 558/6 Herba Robert * , 
herbe Robert, chareuille. 1483 Cath. Angl. 283/2 HerW 
Robert, herba Roberti. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 136. * 57 ® 
Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxii. 47 The fourth kinde [of Geranium/ 
is called, .in English Herbe Robert. 2579 Langham Gant. 
Health (1633) 3 11 Herbe Robert . . stauncheth bloud ot 
greene wounas brused and applyed. 2747 Wesley 
Physic (1762) 77 Drink Decoction, of Herb Robert. *8z6 K- 
Digby Broadst. Han. (1846 II. 364 The herb Robert blooms 
about the 29th of April, the day of St. Robert founder of 
the Carthusians. 4 ’ 

Herbrough, obs. form of Harbour sb, and v. 
Herbry, var. Harboury sb. and Harbry v., Obs. 
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t HeTbryage. Sc. Oh. [f. herbry, Hamoury 
sl>. or Habbut v. + -age.] Entertainment, lodging. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 118 Bot he was than 3eit still at 
herbryage. 

f Herbry our. aSV. Obs. Also herbre-, her- 
brey-, herori-. [f. herbry, berbery, Harboory : 
cf. Harbinger and Harbourer.] One sent on 
before to secure lodgings for an army or company ; 
in pi. an advance company sent to procure lodgings 
or a camping-ground ; — herberger , Harbinger 2. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 465 The dowglass with thame 
ferd, That had thar herbreouris [E. herbryouris] all slayne. 
Ibid. xviu. 334 Thai . - saw thair herbreouris then Cum 
reboytit on that maneir. 

t HeTbulent, a . Obs. rare _0 . [f. L. hcrba \ cf. 
turbulenlus , f. lurba .] = Herbose. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Herbulent [herbulentns), full of 
grass or hearbs. 

Herbure, -burgli(e, -burh(e, etc., obs. ff.' 
Habbodr sb. 1 and v. Herburgage, -burger : 
see Harbergage, Harbinger. 

Herb-wife. = next. 

*583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 111 There is a certeine 
herbe-wife, Of whom if you do buye. ^ 1631 Act Com. 
Councell Loud. 1 Oyster wiues, Herbe wines. Tripe wiues, 
and the like. 1825 Jamieson, Yirb-ivife, an old woman, who 
pretends to be acquainted with the medicinal qualities of 
herbs. 1891 C. Creighton Epidemics Brit. 483 Herb-wives 
and gardeners also prospered. 

Herb-woman. A woman who sells herbs. 
x6o8 Shaks, Per. iv. vi. 92 Why, your herb-woman; she 
that sets seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. 1642 
Ordin. # Declar . Lords <5- Com., Lords Day 5 Any Fruit- 
erers or Hearbe-women. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. 
ccxxix. 40 Even the herb-women at Athens were correct 
judges of it. 1853 Hickie tr. Aristo/h. (1872) II. 472 
Euripides the son of the herb-woman. 

Herby (haubi), a. [f. Herb sb. + -y.] 

1 . Full of or abounding in herbs ; grassy. 

*55* Huloet, Herby, or full of herbs, or hauynge herbes, 
herbidus. 16x1 Cotcr., Herbageux f grassie, hearbie. <rx6xx 
Chapman Iliad v. 39 An herby seat on broad Scama’nder's 
shore. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 720 Columbus.. 
After many dayes..incountred with that Heroie Sea. 1889 
C. Edwardes Sardinia 210 The herby slope. 

2 . Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous ; pertain: 
mg to or characteristic of herbs. 

155* Huloet, Herby, or pertaynynge to herbes, herbarius. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xxxvi. 367 The flowers .. of a white 
greene or herby colour. 1570 Langham Card. 'Health (1633) 
189 Maudlinwort, or the herby part of the wilde Dasy. x688 
R. Holme Armoury it. 73/2 The Bean Caper is an herby, not 
a wooddy stalk. 1784 Twamley Dairying 114 The stem is 
herbaceous or of a herby nature. 1884 T. Hardy Wessex 
Tales , Interlopers (1889) 171 The herby .breath of cows. 

. Herbygage, -bynger, -byr^e : see Harber- 
gage, -BINGER, -BOUR. 

Here, Herce, obs. forms of Hark, Hearse. 
Hercogamy (haakp-gami). Bot. Also herk-. 
[f. Gr. cprtus fence, barrier + 7 apos, -7 a/ua marriage.] 
The prevention of self-fertilization in flowers by 
means of structural obstacles. So Herooga*mic, 
Herco’gamous adjs., unable to be self-fertilized: 
see quot; 1880. - 

x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) I. 414/2 Hercogamous 
Said of hermaphrodite flowers when some structural obstacle 
prevents autogamy. 1883 D. W. Thompson tr. Muller's 
Fertil. Flowers 20 Axell considers that a further advance is 
shown in passing from dichogamic to herkogamic flowers. 
1887 H. M. Ward tr. Sachs' Pkys. Plants 799 All the 
marvellous adaptationsof Dichogamy, Heterostylism, Herko- i 
gamy . .may be looked upon in this sense. 

Hercotecto*xnc, <1. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. ; 
epttos wall, barrier + TtKTovtK6s Tectonic.] Of or 
pertaining to the construction of walls or fortifica- | 
tions. 

1672 Sir S.JMorland (title) The Count of Pagan’s Method 
of Delineating . . Fortifications . . Reduced to English 
Measure, and converted into Hercotectonick. Lines.’ 
t HerCTlla‘neail, aP Obs. rare. [f. L. Herat - 
lanc-us, f. Hercules : see -an.] = Herculean ; in 
quot., humorously , ‘very strong*. 

1604 Dekkerij* Pt. Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 28 Here’s 
most Herculanian tobacco. 

Herculanean (hSukiHlci-nian), a? [f. L. 
Hcrculane-us belonging to Herculaneum + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Herculaneum, a town in Cam- 
pania, which was buried with Pompeii in the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 79 a.d., and has in modern 
times been partly excavated. 

1780 Cowper Prcgr. Err. 398 Models of Herculanean 
pots and pans. 1819 Wordsw. September 1819, ix, O ye, 
who patiently explore The wreck of Herculanean lore. 

Herculean (haikiC-lian), a. [f. L. Hcratle-us, 
f. Hercules tsee below) + -an. Cf. F. HercuUcn.'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Hercules. 

Herculean pillars , straits : see Hercules i c. 
xfixo Chester's Tri. (Chet ham Soc.) Particulars 2 Bearing j 
HercuHan Clubbes in their hands. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrim - ' 
age (1614) 233 The Arabike tongue .. It is now the most , 
universal! in the world .. from the Herculean Pillars to the i 
Molluccas. c 1645 Howell Letl. yAvm. (17S4) 354 You 
have knocked him down with a kind of Herculean Club. | 
1678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. 1. iii. § 33. *41 That the Mediter- 
ranean Sea forced open that passage of the Herculean 
Straits. 1803 Bf.d does Hygeia ix. 17 It [epilepsy^ was like- 
wise^ called the Herculean complaint, an appellation which 
medical etymologists are puzzled to explain. 


2 . Like Hercules, esp. in strength, courage, or la- 
bours ; prodigiously powerful or vigorous; gigantic. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 116 The more than Herculean 
fury he wasin. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1060 The Danite strong, 
Herculean Samson. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1750 (1831) 
I.201 Addison's Style -though comparatively weak, when 
opposed to Johnson's Herculean vigour. 18x4 Byron Cor- 
sair ix, Robust but not Herculean — to the sight No giant 
frame sets forth his common height. 1891 Spectator 18 Sept., 
His labours in the cause of science were herculean. 

b. trails f Of things : Strong, powerful, violent. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. n. iii. Whs. 1856 1. 100 Let 
mine out-woe me : mine’s Hurculean woe. 1664- Power Exp. 
Philos. 135 The first (which is the main and Herculean- 
Argument). 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) p. xxv, The 
four Herculean Medicines, Opium, The Bark, Steel, and 
most of the Preparations of Quicksilver. Herculean indeed! 
Far too strong for common Men to grapple with. 

3 . Of a labour or task: Difficult or hard to ac- 
complish as Hercules’ labours were ; requiring the 
strength of a Hercules ; excessive, immense. 

16x7 Moryson I tin. To Rdr, T v. The adding of these 
severall values in each dales joufny, had been an Herculean 
labour. 173* Berkeley A Iciphr. 1 . § 1 Acquiring true know- 
ledge, that Herculean labour. X875 Scrivener Led. Text 
N. Test. 13 An herculean task, to which not one life but 
many must needs be devoted. 

Hercules (h5\iki«l/z). [L., ad. Gr. 

f. “Bpa, Hera, wife of Zeus + it\kos glory, 
renown, lit. ‘having or showing the glory of Hera’.] 

1 . A celebrated hero of Greek and Roman mytho- 
logy, who after death was ranked among the gods 
and received divine honours. He is represented as 
possessed of prodigious strength, whereby he was 
enabled to perform twelve extraordinary tasks or 
‘labours* imposed upon him by Hera, to which, and 
to his club, there are many allusions in literature. 
In Greek and Latin his name is used in exclamations 
and asseverations. 

c 1369 Chaucer Deihe Blaunche 1058 Thogh I had hadde 
..al the strengthe of Ercules. xsst T. Wilson Lvgike 
(1580) 74 b, A tale of one, whose carte stode fast in the mire, 
whicbe man. .cried to Hercules for helpe. *581 Petti e tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 21 A travel and charge farre 
| greater than the twelve labors of Hercules, a 1592 Greene 
George a Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 259/1 ‘Not Hercules against 
two’ the proverb is. 1678 Dryden All for Long n. i, O 
Hercules ! Why should a Man like this. .Be all the care of 
heav’n ? Ibid., By Hercules, the Writing of Octavius i 
b. A representation of Hercules or a strong man. 

| 1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 164 (He] was taken with 

nothing so much as with a little Hercules standing upon the 
table. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vn. xciii. 427 The arms 
of the house of Brandenburg, supported by two herculeses. 

•c. Pillars of Hercules , Hercules' Pillars', the 
rocks Calpd (now Gibraltar) and Abyla (Ceuta), 
on either side of the Strait of Gibraltar, thought 
by the ancients to be the supports of the western 
boundary of the world, and to have been set up by 
Hercules; so Straits of Hercules. Hence fg., an 
ultimate limit, the ne plus ultra. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 298 To he see Gaditanus, 
here Hercules his pileres stondeJ>. 1581 Petti e Guazzo's 
Civ. Conv. 11. (15861 87 We must laie before us the noble de- ■ 
vise of Charles the fifth, to wit, the pUlers of Hercules, and 
to dispose, ourselves to goe beyond them. 1644 Milton 
Areof. (Arb.) 64 A parochiall Minister, who has his reward, 

1 and is at his Hercules pillars in a warm benefice.. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Etig. xviii, The Mediterranean squadron., 
was vainly struggling to pass the pillars of Hercules. 

2 . One who resembles Hercules in strength; a 
man of prodigious strength ; a big man. 

*567 Triad Treas. (1850) xi Where is now that valiaunt 
Hercules ? For all his bragges, he is nowe runne away. 
1768-74 Tuckfr Li. Nat. (1852) II. 561 Others there are, 
who can he satisfied with nothing less than heroism in self- 
denial ; they must be . . Herculeses to subdue all monslers. 
1858' Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt . I. xlii. 163 The tea- 
kettle was brought in by a black Hercules. 

3 . A fanciful name given to powerful machines : 
a. A heavy weight used like the ram or 4 monkey ’ 
in a pile-driving machine, b. A kind of machine 
for cleansing the streets. 

1794 Rigging ff Seamanship I. 80 The Hercules is used 
for setting straight the shank, welding . . the arms to the 
shank, of large anchors. It consists of a weight of about 
400 lb faced with steel, and a long iron shank. 18 80 Encycl. 
Brit. XI. 425/x The 4 Hercules*, a ponderous mass of iron 
attached to a vertical guide rod, which was lifted originally 
by a gang of men with ropes, but afterwards by steam 
power, and allowed to fall by its own weight. 1890 Daily 
News 1 Feb. 3/3 This new contrivance is called the 4 Her. 
cules* machine — an apt name for the Augiean stable of 
London .. This new Hercules can scrape thoroughly clean, 
in sixty minutes, half a mile in length by nearly thirty feet 
in width of the dirtiest street space in London. 

4 . Entom. (In full, Hercules Beetle). A gigantic 
lamellicom beetle, Dyiiastes (or Megasoma ) Her- 
cules , about five inches in length. 

1816 Prisc. Wakefield Nat. Hist. Insects iv. 28 The 
largest of this genus is called the Hercules, and is a Native 
of South America. 1840 Swainson Nat. Hist. Insects 232 
Turn to - . the Hercules beetle . . it cannot for a moment be 
doubted that this gigantic insect is completely arboreal. 

5 . Bot. ^ Hercules' club. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 1S9 Zanthoxylum. .Prickly 
Yellow-wood, or yellow Hercules. 

6 . Astron. A name of one of the northern con- 
stellations, figured as a man kneeling on Ills right 
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knee ; known to the earlier Greek and Roman 
writers as evyovaotty, genunixus , ingenic(ti)lus t 
the ‘ kneeler \ 

1674 Moxon Tutor A si ron. (ed. 3) 212 Engonasts. . some 
will have it to be Hercules, that mighty Conqueror. 1727— 
4 r Chambers Cycl. s.v., 1 he stars in the constellation Her- 
cules, in Ptolemy’s catalogue, are 29. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XII. 148 Hercules, one of the old constellations, called 
eiyovaom by Aratus, Hyginus, and Ptolemy, and described 
by the first as 4 a figure like that of a man in sorrow [Hy- 
ginus Poet. Astron. (b.c. 10) has En Gonas’m. Hunc Era- 
tosthenes Herculem dicit.] 

7 . Comb. Hercuies-like adj. ; Hercules* all- 
heal, a perennial umbelliferous plant, Opopnnax 
Chironium ; Hercules braid (see quot.) ; Her- 
cules knot, a kind of knot, attributed to Hercules, 
very difficult to undo ; Hercules powder, a power- 
ful explosive used in mining operations. 

x 597 Gekarde Herbal 850 * Hercules Alheale or Wound- 
wort. . 1882 Caulfeild & S a ward Diet. Needlework, * Her- 
cules Braid \ a thick corded worsted braid, which is em- 
ployed for trimmings. x6or Holland Pliny II. 305 As for 
greene wounds, it is wonderful! how soon they will be healed, 
in case they be bound vp and tied with a *Hercules knot. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 265 The true lovers 
knot.-had^ perhaps its origin all from Nodus Hcrculanus, 
or that which was called Hercules his knot. 1593 Bacchus' 
Bountie in Hart. Misc. (1809) II. 304 All the other gods and 
goddesses, * Hercules-like, are cloyed with such cholericke 
clubbes. t88i Raymond Mining Gloss.,* Hercules p<nudcr. 
1882 Copp Amer. Mining Code xoi The principal explosives 
used in mining are. .rena-rock, Hercules, .and other powders. 

Hercules’ club. [From theclubwhich Her- 
cules is represented as bearing ; see prec,, sense I.] 

a. The name of a plant, Xanthoxylon Clava-Her- 
culis ; also, Aralia spinosa {Syi. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

b. A kind of firework, c. 1 A stick of unusual 
size and formidable appearance’ (Brewer). 

1688 Bond. Gaz. No. 2362A5 Rockets.. Reporters, Hercules 
Club. .with all manner of other Fire-works were discharged. 
18 82 J. Smith Diet. Econ. Plants , Hercules' Club . . of the 
Bean Caper family.. Its wood is yellow, and is a useful 
timber. 

Herculite. [f. Hercul-es + -ite.] A kind 
of explosive : see quot. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 1 Sept. 7/1 Herculite, a new French 
explosive, is a yellowish-grey powder, composed of sawdust, 
camphor, nitrate of potash, and several substances that are 
kept secret. 

Hercynian (haisi-nian), a. [f. L. Hercynia 
(sc. silva') = Gr. ‘Ep/cuwo? the Hercynian 

forest (see below and -an).] Applied by and after 
the ancient writers to the wooded mountain-system 
of Middle Germany, or to portions of it; esp. in 
more recent times to the Erzgebirge, whence 
Hercynian gneiss. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Dcscr. Germanic iv. 26 6 The 
Hercynian forrestdoth containe theCatti, and is the bounds 
of their territory. 1630 R. Johnson's Ningd. Cf Commit •. 
276 Bohemia.. is incompassed with great Mountaines and 
the Hercynian woods. 1885 Gejkie Text Bk. Geol. (ed. 2) 
641 Grey gneiss, containing white or grey felspar, and abun- 
dant dark magnesia-mica.. (termed the Hercynian gneiss). 

Hercymte (hsusinait). Min. Also herein-, 
hyrein-. [Named (1839) Ilcrcynit, f. L. /fcrcy- 
nia (see prec.).] Aluminate of iron, found in black 
octahedral crystals in the Bohemian Forest. 

1849 J. Nicol Min. 251 Hercynite. 2887 Dana Man. Min. 
215 Hercynite , a spinel affording on analysis alumina and 
iron protoxide, with only 2-9 per cent, of magnesia. 

Herd (hard), sb . 1 Forms: 1 heord, hiord, 
2-3 heorde, (3 hierde), 3- herd; also 3-5 hird, 

4 hyrde, 4 -6 herde, 5-6 heerd, 6 - 7 heard. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. heord str. fem.=OJLG. * her da (MLG. 
herde), OHG. herta (MHG. herl(e , Get. herde), 
ON. hjprd (Sw., Da. hjord), Goth, hair da 
O'YcaiP/urdd- — pre-Teut.*X<?rf//^ : ci.Skr.fdrdha-s 
troop, OSlav. crcda herd, flock.] 

1 . A company of domestic animals of one kind, 
kept together under the charge of one or more 
persons. (The notion of a keeper is now little 
present, and the sense is scarcely distinct from 2.) 

a xooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 274/18 Arimentum , 
hiord. c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xxvi. 3r purh hyrdcs 
slexe byS seo heord todrrefed. cxooo vElfric Exod. in. x 
He draf his heorde to inneweardum Sam westerie. X4»4 
Caxton Fables of AEsop in. vi. The wulf whiche is enemy 
of thy heerd. 1526 Tisdale Mark v. x 1 Ther was there nyc 
vnto the mountayns a greate heerd of swyne fedinge. *577 
B. Googe HeresbacJi's Husb. L (1586) 3 b. My hordes of 
cartel lowing hard by me. a 1700 Dryden Ovias Me . 

1. Wks. 1808 XII. 90 With this he did a herd of goats con- 
troul. J750 Gray Elegy i, The lowing herd winds s!o«i> 
o’er the lea. 1865 H. H. Dixon* Field * Fern ml 134 A 
well-known breeder has a herd of shorthorns. 

"b. As contrasted with flock (sec Flock so. 3 >» 
esp. in the phrase herds and flocks, herd is re 
stricted to cattle or bovine domestic amma 
>587 GbLDLvc Dc ,1 Vcrnay i. S But th. 

Iiue in flockes and heardes. 1596 Bp. peri-h. 

Sam. i. 16 Heards and flockes of P 1 ’ [ ‘ f. . _ e herd, 
j6ri Bible Lev. xavii. 3= Concerning .the tithe c: ■ 

or of the flock. r 74 o d P.tt Xyeguu CfOOnr HocM 
to slaughter, and our herds destroj . *873 . , . a \-e become. 

=9 Mulmudnious as our flocks nnaherd h uec 

+ o. £?. A spiritual dock : cf. * lock si . 4 - £*■ 

c Tooo &. Pcllty in Thorpe Arc J 

.. rihtwis hyrde of er enstene heorde. nl7S Lamb, tten- 
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95 Erest he seal hine seolfne wi 5 sunnan isteoran and 
seoBSan his heorde. i6x» Two Noble K. i. iv, The impar- 
tial gods, who from the mounted heavens View us their 
mortal herd, behold who err. 

2 . A company of animals of any kind, feeding or 
travelling in company ; a school (of whales, por- 
poises, etc.). 

c 1205 Lay. 305 Heo funden ane heorde of hcorten. C1350 
Gen. 4- Ex. 2988 And gnattes hird Sor Sicke up-wond. C1385 
Chaucer L.G. IV. 1212 Dido, Tht hirde of hertis Is I-founde 
n-non. c 1440 Prom/. Pan*. 226/2 Heerde, or flok of 
beestys, what so euyr they be, /olia. c 1470 in Hon, She/e 
4- G. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 30 An Herde of swannys, 
An Herde of cranys, An Herde of wrennys. An Herde of alle 
dere, 1500 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 1 An Hynd forth singled 
from the heard. 1675 Teonge Diary { 1825) 7 The porpuses 
com in heards on boath syds the ship. 1697 Dryden 
AEneid vn. 21 Herds of howling wolves that stun the 
sailors ears. 2735 Somerville Chase in. 324 The grisly 
Roar is singled from his Herd. 1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 
20 The groups, herds, or 1 schools which are formed by the 
sperm whale, are of two kinds. 0847 in Knowledge (1883) 
18S/2 Herds of the Actinia bellis in prime condition. 1860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 118 We came upon the tracks of a herd 
of Chamois. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed.2) III. 682 Herds of 
elephants. 1897 Daily News 15 July 5/5 We have ascer- 
tained that the seal herd is not in danger of extinction. 

b. To break herd : to break away from or leave 
the herd ; hence, to take an independent course. 

1768 Woman of Honor 1 . 151 They dare not break herd, 
afraid of the ridicule of idiots for not resembling them. 

3 . A large company of people ; a multitude, 
host. Now always in a disparaging sense : cf. b. 

a 1400 St. Alexius (Vernon MS.) 182 Sittinge inachirche- 
gerde Among pore men an herde. 14B6 Bk. St. Albans F vj, 
An Herde of harlottys. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. 

§ 7 He retir’d in the noonday, and in the face of that Rebel- 
lious Herd from Wells to Somerton. #11700 Dryden (J.), 
Where one Cato shines, Count a^legenernte herd of Catilines. 
1818 Jas. .Mill Brit. India II. iv. ix. 290 A herd of para- 
sites and sycophants, a 1856 H. Miller Cruise Betsey 11. 
ii. (185S) 247 Herds of ragged children playing in the lanes. 

b. The herd : the multitude, the common people, 
the rabble. Often qualified by common , vulgar , etc. 

2602 Shaks. ful. C. 1. ii. 266 When he perceiu’d the 
common Heard was glad he refus’d the prowne. 1665 Glan- 
vill Scepsis Sci. p. vii, For the good opinion of the rash and 
inconsiderate Herd of mankind. 1698 Christ Exalted 63 
Will you now run with the Herd, and cry, God made 
Millions to damn them ? x8oy Crabbe Par. Reg X. 30 Fear, 
shame, and want/he thoughtless herd pursue. 1835 Thirl- 
wall Greece I. vi, The legitimate chief was distinguished 
from the vulgar herd., by his robust frame. 1894 Gladstone 
tr. Horace's Odes in. ii. 30 Neglected, Jove oft smites good 
men Mixed with the guilty herd. 

c. Of things : A great number, a mass. 

x6i8 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (1872) Introd. 18 Seeing 
the herd of hireling coaches are more than the wherries on 
the Thames. *751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 143 We are 
now to descend to the common herd of attributives, such as 
black and white. 

4 . at t rib. and Comb., as herd -breed, - bull , - driver , 
-flock, - stall , -swarm ; herd-abandoned adj. 

" 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xvm. xiv. (1495) 774 The 
hyrde dryuer rulyth the oxen to drawe euyn. 1583 Stany- 
hurst Ain c is 1. (Arb.) 31 Clustred in heerdswarme Fenze 
away thee droane bees with sting, from maunger or hiuecot. 
Ibid. 35 From their region with prede too gather an heard- 
flock. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 183 To provide 
Goats for herd-breed and profit. x8ai Shelley Adonais 
xxxiii, A herd-abandoned deer, a 1839 Milm AN Deborah's 
Hymn Wks. 2839 II. 357 Why satt’st thou idle, Reuben, 
’mid thy herd-stalls? 

Hence Herdlike a.; Herdwiso adv., like a herd. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xxi. 189 Herd-wise hieing 
Through the moss and through the heather. 

Herd, sb 2 Forms: 1-2 hierde, 1 hiorde, 
hyrde, 1-3 heorde, 1-6 hirde, 3-5 hurde, 3-6 
herde, 4-5 hyrde, hierde, heirde, (herthe), 4-6 . 
heerde ; 4-6 hyrd, 4-6 (Sc. -9) bird, (4 hered, 
5 hirid, 3erd, 6 hierd, heird, hurd, heard) ; 4- 
herd. [Com. Teut. : OE. hirde, hierde , etc. — OS. 
hirdi, herdi (MDu. hirde , herde , MLG. herde), 
OHG. hitii (MHG. and mod.Ger. hirte), ON. 
hirdir (Sw. herde. Da. hyrde), Goth, hairdeis 
OTeut. */ierdjo-s , f. herdd- Herd j£. 1 ] 

1 . A keeper of a herd or flock of domestic ani- 
mals; a herdsman. Now usually with word pre- 
fixed, as ecnvherd , yivineherd, but in Scotland and 
north of England still a common word for shepherd. 

£725' Cor/us Gloss. 313 Bobulcus, hriShiorde. c 897 K. 
zElfred Gregory's Past. xvii. 209 Ure ealdan faedras wairon 
ceapes hierdas. cxooo Ags. Gos/. Matt. xxv. 32 Swa swa 
se hyrde [ Lindisf. & Rushw. hiorde; Hatton heorde] 
asyndrah 3 a seep fram tyccenum. at 75 Lamb. Horn, ay 
Amos het a reoSer heorde. cj 200 T rin. Coll. Horn. 35 pe 
engel cudde fa herdes .. fat fa helende was farinne iboren. 
c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 456 He was hirde wittere and wal. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1059 (Cott.) pis abel was a hird for fee. Ibid. 
19488 (Gott.) Sua dos he heirdes fat er gode. CX386 
Chaucer C. T. Prol. 603 Ther nas baillif ne hierde [v. r. 
herde) nor oother hyne That he [ne] knew his sleighte and 
his couyne. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 267 Hoowl hurde ! 
wherisfan hounde? exafio-Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 91 
Herkyn, hyrdes. awake ! 2491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de 
W. 1495) II. 227 b/ 2 He founde a heerde or keper of Camels. 
2513 Douglas sEncis in. Prol. 7 Hornyt Lady, paill 
Cynthia, nocht brycht . . That slepand kist the hird Endy- 
rtuone. 2563-87 Foxe A.ff M. (1684) III. S71 Mr. Tyrels 
Servant .. being his Herd at a Farm of his. 1592 Troub. 
Raigne K. John 11. (16x1) 90 As sheep without their heird. 
2592 A fern. St. Giles’, Durh. (Surtees) lyPaid more to the hurd 
for raendinge certayn gapes in the more dyke. 2596 Spenser 


F. Q. vi. ix. 4 Whereas the Heardes were keeping of their 
neat. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 451 When I was a 
young lad I wes a herd, and keeped the Sisters of the 
Sheines’s sheep. 2755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. x. 74 The 
Herd sounding a Horn along the Streets, the Swine run 
from all Parts of the Town, to join and follow him. 2806 
Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 384 They are obliged to employ 
herds to their cattle. 2825 Brockett, Herd, a keeper of 
cattle. 2876 L. Morris Epic Hades (1878) 26 Unpolluted 
meads, where never herd Drives his white flock. 

+ 2 . Jig . . A spiritual shepherd, a. pastor. In ME. 
often applied to Christ. Obs. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 391 pane ic do, Crist }>u goda hyrde. 
c 2200 Vices <5 - Virtues (1888) 43 De gasthche hierdes, 5 e 
sculen boSeJokin and stieren. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 41 
Ure louerd ihesu crist is alre herdene herde. c 2200 Ormin 
6841 Forr Crist iss.. Hirde, fatt uss fedefa. a 1300 Cursor 
At. 19384 pat hirdes war o crist scepe. CX380 Yvyclif Set. 
JVks, III.363 Crist was fa beste herd and so he puttide his 
lyf for his sheep, C2440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. 92 (Harl. MS.) 
Neuertheles then fa hurde, sell, a prechour, comyth often 
tyme. 2549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. Ixxx, Thou Herde 
that Israeli doost keepe. 
f 3 . transf. A keeper, guardian. Obs. 

Becrwulf ( 2 k) 610 gehyrdc on beowulfe folces hyrde fasst- 
rmdne xefaht. 971 Blickl. Horn. 277 fa he bebyr^cd wxs, 
settan him hyrdas to. a 2000 Caedmon's Genesis 2007 (Gr.) 
Ne ic hyrde wzes broker mines, a 2000 Boclh . Mctr. xiii. 
61 Hire agenes huses hirde. Ibid. xxvi. 16 Piodd aldor 
..rices hirde. cxooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 263/42 
Paedagogns , cilda hyrde uel lareow. a 2250 Prov. AElfrcd 
in O. E. Misc. 202 Ealured englene hurde [ v.r, . herde] 
Englene durlyng. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxiii, 
Therle of Fyfie a fyers man and a sterne herd. 2570 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 61 Keip weill thy taill, gude 
Phillip, I am hird The to award from buflettis. 

4 . Curling. A guard-stone. 

2789 Davidson Seasons 166 (Jam.) Gib o* the Glen. a noble 
herd Behind the winner laid. Ibid , But miss’d his aim, 
and ’gainst the herd, Dang frae his clint a flaw. 

5 . Comb., as f herd-flock, a company of 
shepherds ; herd-girl, -laddie, -lassie, -maid, 
-maiden, a girl, etc. who assists, or acts as, a herd ; 
hord^ purse = Shepherd’s-purse ; + herd-work 
(-werch).seequot. 1706. Also Herd-boy, -man, etc. 

c xaoo Ormin 3372 All fatt *hirdeflocc hemm sahh And 
herrde whatt te33 sungenn. #11856 H. Miller Cruise 
Betsey 11. viiL (1858) 252 Where she had plucked berries, a 
little *herd-girl, on the banks of the Auldgrande. 2865 
H. H. Dixon Field 4 Fern vi. 174 He was with the Doctor 
at thirteen, and then became a *herd laddie. 2889 Cham- 
bers' Encycl IV. 87/x For many years James Wyllie (the 
‘herd-laddie ’) was the acknowledged [Draughts) Champion 
of the world. 2587 Lyrics , etc. in Arb. Garner II. 76, I sit 
and watch a *herd-maid gay. 1266 Resist. Eccl. Christi 
Cant. MS. (Cowell), Pro opere quod Anglice *Herdwerch 
dicitur. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Herdwerch, or Heerd- 
werch (Sax.), Herdsmen’s Work or Labours, formerly done 
by Shepherds, Herdsmen, and other inferiour Tenants at 
the Will of their Lord. 

Herd (h§jd), vO Also (4 hordeye), 6-y hoard, 
[f. Herd ri.'J 

1 . intr. To go in a herd ; to form a herd or herds. 
Said also contemptuously of men : to congregate or 
live together os beasts. Constr. together, ■with. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 148 Maules drowen hem to 
maules . . And femeles to femeles herdeyed [vxr. herdyede, 
herdeiede, herdyyng, herdede] and drow. 2580 Sidney 
Arcadia 1. (2590) 31 They are but sheep which alwaies 
heard together. 2660 R. Cokf. Justice Vind. 12 Like 
swine feeding, eating and promiscuously herding together. 
2662 J. Davies Alandclslo's Trav. 127 Females, which .. 
suffer themselves to be led up and down, till some of the 
wild Elephants herd with tnem. 2701 Rowe A mb. Stef 
Moth. 11. ii, Stoop to the meanest Arts which catch tne 
Vulgar? Herd with ’em, fawn upon ’em, and caress ’em? 
2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. xo8_These animals are 
in general fond of herding and grazing in company. 2886 
Emily Lawless Hurrish v. 57 It was a palace in comparison 
with the foul hovel in which he and his brother had herded 
together. 

b. Of things : To come together, assemble ; to 
be assembled or associated, rare . 

2704 Swift T.. Tub Wks. 1760 I, 100 All its properties 
ana adjuncts will herd under this short definition. 2886 
R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log 71 Away towards the north 
and west.. they [clouds] appear to be herding together. 

2 . To join oneself to any band or company; to 
become one of any faction or party; to associate 
as one of the 1 common herd 9 or crowd, to go in 
company with . 

? #22400 Morte AriJt. xoro Ffor-thy hurdez he here, to 
owttraye hys pople. 1652 Davenant Gondibert 11. 1. xvi, 
Here greedy Creditors their Debtors chace. Who scape by 
herding in th’ indebted Throng. 2697 Dryden AEneid xi. 
1288 The wretch ..spurring forward, herds among his Friends. 
2725-20 Pope Iliad xi. 463 Hector.. Remounts his car, and 
herds amidst the crowd. 2789 Mad. D’Arblay .ZJMrF 23 Jan., 
Tis now a cause of humanity .. and I will not herd with 
those who think otherwise. 2855 Thackeray Newcomes I. 
100 Ethel herded not with the children of her own age. 

3 . traits. To place in or among a herd ; to asso- 
ciate. Alsoj^. 

2592 Nobody A Soiiieb. in Simpson Sch, Shaks. (1878) I. 
310 The stag is bearded ; come, my Lord, Shall we to horse, 
and single him againe? 2622 B. Joss on Catiline i. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 27 6/x The rest, However great we are, honest, and 
valiant. Are hearded with the vulgar, a 2632 Donne Lett. 
(1651) 43, I can allow myself to be . . appliable to my com- 
pany, but not., to herd myself in ever}* troup. 2692 Swift 
Athenian Soc. 81 Wks. 1841 I. 509/2 Our good brethren.. 
Must e’en all herd us with their kindred fools. 

* 4 . To collect into a herd. Also Jig. To amass. 

1625 Tomkis Albumazarui. v. in Hazl. DodsleyX I. 366 


In all the years of my yeomanry, I could never yoke two 
crowns, and now I have herded ten fair twenty -shilling 
pieces, 2850 B. Taylor Eldorado xi. (1862) 106 Our mules 
had scattered far and wide., and several hours elapsed 
before they could be herded and got into traveling order. 
Hence He*rded ppl. a., gathered or placed in a 
herd ; Hoarding vbl, sb., association in herds, con- 
gregation; also comb., as herding-place \ He*rd- 
ing ppl. a., gathering in herds, gregarious. 

2666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cclviii, The most in fields like 
herded beasts He down. ^17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 
xio If eating and drinking be natural, herding is so too, 
c 2740 Fielding Ess. Convcrs. (R.), The tamer and gentler 
the herding and flocking parts of the creation. 1805 Prisc.’ 
Wakefield Dom. Recreat. xiii. (1806) 195 Man, who is a 
herding, and not a solitary animal. 2847 Mary Howitt 
Ballads 235 Among the herded deer. 2860 Merc. Marine 
Mag.^ VII. 2x1 The herding places of vast numbers of 
amphibious animals. 

Herd, v . 2 Also 5-6 hurd, hird. [f. Herd 
1 . brans. To take care of or tend (sheep or cattle). 
CX400 A /ol. Loll. 106 pe patriarkis. .herdid bestis. 3768 
Ross Hclenore 14 (Jam.) When they were able now to herd 
the ewes. 2826 Scott Anliq, iv, The very least boy that 
can herd a cow. 2892 E. Reeves Homeward ■ Bound 283 
Cattle, sheep, goats.. are all herded by boy's or women. 
Jig. 1887 Swinburne Locrine iv. ii. 293 God, who herds 
the stars of heaven As sheep within his sheepfold. 

b. To lead or conduct as a shepherd, rare. 

2883 Eng. Illustr. Mag, Nov. 72/1 It is also very' pictur- 
esque to see.. the girls, .herding the geese and ducks home- 
ward at sundown. 

c. intr. To act as a herd, to tend cattle or sheep. 
1768 Ross Helenore 31 (Jam.), I had nause to gang Unto 

the glen to herd this mony a Iang. 2848 Fraser's Mag. 
XXXVIII. 3x5 It was long before I w’as hearted to herd 
again in the woods by my'self. 

+ 2 . Jig. (traits.) To keep safe, shelter, harbour. 
#2 2300 E. E. Psalter xlix. 11 .) 19 pi tunge herded swike- 
domes ma. Ibid. Ivii. 3 [Iviii. 2] Un-rightwisnes herdes 
oure hand. 1535 Stewart CVw;. Scot. III. 469 And [=if] 
e hurdit sic schrcwis Within Ingland quhilk wes his mortal! 
fa. c 2560 A. Scott Poems xv. 21 My lady, lord, thowgaif 
me for to hird, Within myne armes I nurews on the nycht. 

Hence Hoarding 2^/. sb., the tending of sheep and 
cattle.- 

2733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 37 In the Summer we must 
be at the Expence of Herding, to save our Grass from being 
destroyed by our Neighbours Beasts. 280a Fjnlater Agric . 
Surv. Peebles 295 (Jam.) The principles of herding are, to 
allocate to each particular flock, separate walks upon the 
farm for each Season of the year, 2872 Daily News 27 Feb., 
Single whales often broke away, .and required a good deal 
of herding to prevent^ their escape into the sound. 1883 
Gilmour Mongols xviii. 225 The Mongols have much soli- 
tary travelling and herding. 

Herd, obs. f. heard, pa. t. and pple. of Hear v. 
He-rd-book. [f. Heud^O +Book.] A book 

containing the pedigree and other particulars of a 
breed of cattle or pigs : corresponding to the stud- 
book for horses, and the Jiock-book for sheep. 

x8z, Coates (title) The General Short*Horned Herd* 
Cook, containing the Pedigrees of Short-Homed Bulls, 
Cows, etc. of the Improved Durham Breed. r8d< H. H. 
Dixon Field ff Fern 86 In 1822, the very year that England 
began her Shorthorn Herd-Book. 2881 Sheldon Dairy 
Farming 3/1 Long and respectable pedigrees in their 
owners' herd-books. 

Herd-boy. [orig. f. Herd sb . 2 + Bor ; but in 
later use app. understood as from Herd sb}, 
■whence the bad form herd's-boy, and prob. sense 2. 
See Herdsman.] 

1 . A boy who acts as a herd or assists a herd. 

2799 Wordsw. Danish Boy 19 Nor piping- shepherd shall 

he be, Nor. herd-boy of the wood. 2825 I. Banim Tain 
O'Hara Fam., Fetch, The herdsboy’s whistle faintly echoed.' 
286O' G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 162 Ossian began life as a herd- 
boy in Glen Shin. 

2 . A man or * boy * engaged in tending a herd of 
cattle, a cow-boy. U.S. and colonial Eng . 

2878 J. Macdonald Food from Far West vi. 45 The herd- 
boys— men on horseback — go through the ranges and gather 
the cattle into * pens ’. 2896 Westm. Gaz. 25 J une 5/1 Cattle 
have been captured and fourteen herdboys killed. The de- 
fenders have formed a laager. 

Herdel(l, obs. forms of Hurdle. . 

Herden, variant of Harden, Hurden. 
Herd(e)s, obs. forms of Hards, Hurds. 
Herder (hSudor). Chiefly U.S. Also 7 hoarder, 
[f. Herd v. 2 + -er k Cf. mod. Du. and LG. herder , 
also OFris. her dere OTeut. type *herdarjo-zl\ 
One who herds; a herdsman. Also^f. 

1 ^ 3 S.T* Odell Isaac's Pilgr. title*p.,Tbe strife that Isaack 
had^wxth his heard-men .. shadowing out the strife which 
Christ our Lord had with his hearders. 2846 Worcester 
cites Monthly Rev. 2877 Black Green Past, xiii, He was 
^? T *J?P er ‘ 0US master with his herders. 287 $ Scribner’s Mag- 
JsJX. 770/2 The herder, or ‘ cow-boy ’, dominates the town. 

Herderite (houdareit). Min. [Named (1828) 
after Baron S. A.W. von Herder.] A fluo-phosphate 
of glucinum and calcium, found in brilliant trans- 
parent crystals. 

2828 Phil. Mag. Ser. 11. IV. 2, I propose the name of 
Herderite for the species. x86x- Bristow Gloss . Min., 
Herderite , a very rare mineral, resembling Asparagus-stone 
..Colour several shades of yellowish- and greenish-white. 

Herdess (haudes). [f. Herd sb 2 + -ess.] A 
female herd ; a shepherdess. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troy/us 1. 653 An hierdesse, Whech that 
clepyde was senome Wrot in a compleynt of hire heuynesse. 
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1580 Sidney Arcadia Ixix . iii Poems 1873 II. 152 She Is the 
heard esse faire that shines in darke. 1613-16 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. II. iii, The Iouely Heardesse of the Dell. 

t HeTdfnl, ct. Ohs. rare. [f. Herd sl >. 1 + -rut.] 
Rich in herds of cattle. 

1618 Chapman Hesiod 1. 15 With Labour Men become 
Herd-full and rich. 

Herd-grass, herd's-grass. U.S. [f. Herd 
sb A + Grass.] A name for various grasses grown 
for hay or pasture ; esp. Timothy, Pkleum pratense , 
and Kedtop, Agrostis vulgaris. 

1747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 II. 81, I sowed nearly 
thirty acres with herd- grass and clover. 1787 M. Cutler 
in Life Jmls. <5- Corr. {1888) I. 288 They begin, however, to 
sow some quantity of herd’s-grass seed, which they call 
Timothy. ^ 1834 Low Pract. Agric. (18471 521 It [Phleum 
pratense] Is called herd -grass in America, and is greatly 
valued there as an herbage and forage plant. 1856 Olmsted 
Stave States 41 HcrdVgrass (red-top), sometimes taking 
the place of the clover, or being grown with it for hay. 

t Herd-groom. Obs. [f. Herd sb . 2 + Groom.] 
A shepherd-lad ; a herdsman, shepherd. 

<■1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 125 As han thise lytel herde 
gromes That kepen bestis in the bromes. c 1440 Compleynt 
418 in Temple Gins (E. E. T. S.) 64 On bankys hy a-mong 
the bromys, Wher as these lytylle herdegromys Floutyn al 
the longe day. 1579 Spenser S/ie/h, Cal. Feb. 35 So 
loytrlng line you little heardgroomes, Keeping your beastes 
in the budded broomes. 1619 Drayton Past. ix. (R.), But 
be forsakes the herd-groom and his flocks, Nor of his bagpipe 
takes at all no keep. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple IsL vu. lxvtii, 
Upon his shield that cruel herd-groom played. 

Her die (ha* idik.) . U.S. Also her dick. [Named 
from the inventor, Peter .Herdic of Pennsylvania.] 
A two- or sometimes four-wheeled cab or carriage 
having a low-hung body with the entrance at the 
back and seats at the sides. Also herdic -phaeton. 

1 88a T.S. Hudson Scamper thro' Amer. 74 Taking a her- 
dick (small one-horse 'bus named after the inventor) we drove 
to the White House. 1883 E. M. Bacon Diet. Boston. 
Mass. 207 The herdic-phaeton, or herdics as they are univer- 
sally called, .of recent introduction (in x88i). 1884 Boston 

Herald 6 Oct. 1/6 Inquiry among the herdic drivers of this 
city yesterday failed to elicit any information. 

Herdle, obs. form of Hurdle. 

He*rdleSS, a. rare . [OE. hievde hyrde-Uas , 
f. hierde Herd sb.- + -Uas, -less.] Without a herd 
or shepherd. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 382 Ne beo# hi hyrdelease J>onne 
hi oe habba5 . £-1320 R, Brunne Medit. 452 Pey renne 
aboute as herdles shepe. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) 
I. 46 As a herdles flocke strayth in Jepardy. 
tHe'rdman. Obs. Forms: see Herd sb.- 
[f. Herd sb.- + Man.] A man who herds cattle, 
sheep, or other animals ; a herdsman. 

c 1000 tElfric Gen. xiii. 7 purh pone intingan sacu betwux 
Abrames hyrdemannum and Lothes. exa 50 Gen. Far. 
2395 He weren hirde*men. £*1300 Cursor M. 28396 Myn 
hird-men and als oper maa Hal i paire seruis halden fra. 
c\ 400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. no pai .. ware made hird- 
men and kepers of bestez. £-1440 Promp. Paru. 236/2 
Heerd mnnn, pastor, agaso. 15*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 123 
The herdman wyll haue for euery beest .ii. d. a quarter. 
1535 Coverdale Isa. xl. ii He shal fede his flock like an 
hirdman. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glassed Plow- 
men, Heardmen, and Shepehards. x6ix Bible Gen. xiii. 7 
There was a strife betweene the heardmen of Abrams 
cattejl, and the heardmen of Lots cattell. 163^-56 Cowley 
Davidets lit. 217 In vain the Herdman calls hint back, 

b. Jig. and transf. esp, A spiritual pastor. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 587 penne nis per such an herde-mon non 
Ne non so netful lord as he is on. c 1477 Caxton Jason 
71 b, We wyll that thou be our pastour or herdman. 1553 
Primer In Liturg . «J- Doc. Edw. VI (1B44) 457 Shepherd, 
and Herdman of our souls. 

+ He’rdness. Obs. [OE. hierd hyrdnys , f. 
hierde , hirde Herd sb . 2 4- -ness.] 

1 . Guard, keeping, custody. Only OE. 

c xooo jElfric Gen. xiii. 17 He betmhte hig )>a jiri dagas 
to hirdnysse. — Exod. xxh. 7 5 if hwa befaest his feoh to 
hyrdnysse. 

2 . A collective term for herds or flocks; * stock*, 

cx 250 Gen. 6- Ex. 1664 Laban bi-ta^te him, siSen to sen, 

His hirdeuesse Sat it wel ben. Ibid. 2771 , Moyses was 
mimen an sel In 3e deserd depe sumdel, for te loken hird- 
nesse fare. 

Headship. Obs. or dial. [f. Herd sb 2 + -ship.] 
a. The office or charge of a keeper of cattle, b. 
The herd of beasts tinder his charge. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits fy Dfvels 19 Could the 
motions of men crane Ieaue, and enter into a whole heard- 
ship of Swine? 

Herdsman (houdzjm&n). [app.an alteration 
of (he earlier Herdman (after craftsman , kinsman , 
etc.), introduced when Herd 2 went out of English 
use, so that the word was referred to Herd 1, as 
= man of a herd. The word is not vernacular in 
the north, where Herd 2 remains in use.] 

1 . A keeper of domestic animals which go in 
herds, esp. of cattle. 

1603 Knollf.s Hist. Turks (1621) 133 Who yet with their 
Wives and children, as heardsmen. .wander up and downe 
the countrey. 1658 Beam mall Consecr. Bps. vii._ 168 An 
heardsman in Tiirky hath as much right to order his heard, 
as an heardman in Christ endome. 2784 Cow per Task 1, 
16S Our favourite elms. That screen the herdsman’s solitary 
hut. 1845 M aurice Mor. Met . Philos, in Ettcycl. Metrop. 
631/1 Plain simple herdsmen and warriors. 

2. A name in Orkney for the Common Skua. 

1885 Swainson Brit. Birds 1 10 Common Skua.. Herdsman 


(Orkney Isles) : Because it is believed to protect the j-oung 
lambs from the attacks of the eagle. 

So He'rdsmaiden. (for Herd-maiden ), He*rds- 
woman, a maiden or woman who tends cattle. 

x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, Her juvenile exercise as a 
herdswoman had put ‘life and mettle' in her heels. 1829 
J. Sterling Ess. etc. (1848) I. 25 The popular prediction . . 
was now to be fulfilled by her daughter, the poor herds-- 
maiden, 1896 I Vestm. Gaz. 24 Oct. 1/3 The home of the 
herdswomen, who. .tend the cattle in the heights. 

Herdwick (houdwik). [f. Herd sb 2 + Wick : 
cf. bailiwick , bailiffwick. ] 

+ 1 . The tract of land under the charge of a 'herd * 
or shepherd employed by the owner or lord of the 
manor : see quot. 1537; a pasture-ground, a sheep- 
farm. Obs. 

[c 1086 Domesday , Gloc. lf. 162 a, In Wales sunt iii hard- 
vices Lamecare & poteschivet & Dinan.] ? exi 50 in Dugdale 
Mon. Attgl. (1661) 39/2 ( Grant for foundation of a cell at 
Bredon) l Viginti sohdos de Molenaino de Crakemero. .et 
quadragtnta solidos in soca de Stapelfordia; et unam Herde- 
wicam in Hethcote, juxta Hertedona, in Pecco. 1537 Ceriif. 
Seven. Furness Abbey in Beck Ann. Fumes. (1844) App. 64 
Pastures with Agistament and brusyng.. occupied to thuse 
of the said late Monastery for the sustentacyon of thercatell, 
3nd..devyded into sundry herdwyks and shepe cots. C1537 
Sir J. I.amfluch ibid., nole % Erleghecote haythe always 
beyn a hyrdewyke or pasture ground for the schepe of 
thabbottes of F urnes . . and euer in theyr possessyon ; and 
who soeuer inhabytyd therapone haythe always beyn the 
Abbottes hyrde, and remouable at theyr pleasures, and not 
tenauntes by ony custome. 1564 Decree in West Antiq. 
Furness (1774) App. ix, Those parcells following, that b to 
say, the herdwick called Waterside Parke.. the herdwick 
called Lawson Park.. the herdwick called Plumers. 


2 . (In full Herdwick sheep ) : A'hardy breed of 
mountain sheep in Cumberland and Westmorland. 

Supposed to have originated on the herdwicks of the 
Abbey of Furness. They still usually belong to the land- 
lord of a fell-side farm, along with which they are leased to 
the tenant. 

1837 Penny Cyct. VIII. 223/2 A peculiar breed of sheep, 
called Herdwicks, from 1 their being farmed out to herds at 
a yearly sum, is met with on the mountains, at the head of 
the Duddon and Esk rivers. 1868 A. Craig Gibson Joe 
4 the Geologist in Folk-Sp.Cuntbld. (1880) 2 Yan wad ha’ 
sworn he was summut akin tul a Herdwick tip. 1878 
Cumberland Gloss., Herdwicks r, the mountain sheep of tne 
west of Cumberland.. let out in herds or flocks with the 
farms. 1887 Hall Caine Son of Hagar 1. ii, Auld Mr. 
Ritson’s, them herdwicks. 


tHere, sb. Obs . Forms: 1-5 hero, 3 heere, 

4 her, ‘4-5 heere. [Com. Teut, : OE. hire masc., 
gen. h$rgc$, hinges, hyes = OFris. here , hiri } OS. 
lieri m. and n. (MDu. here , Dti. heir , heer n., LG. 
her n.), OHG. hari, h%ri (MLG. here , Ger. heer ) 
n., ON. htrr m., gen. h^rjar (Sw. liar , Da. liter) t 
Goth, harjis m. OTeut. *harjo-z y *harjo m (in 
proper names of Roman age chario-) — OPruss. 
karjiz host. App. a deriv. (adj.) from a radical 
har-y pre-Teut. kar- } kor- y in sense * war ’ : cf. 
OSlav. kara contention, strife, Lith. khras war. 
Hence Harry v., Harbour, Heriot j£j.] 

An armed host, an army. Also, more generally : 
A host ; a multitude, a great company. 

In ‘the O.E.Chron. the usual word applied to the ‘host* 
of the Danish invaders. 

£-855 O. E. Citron . (Parker MSA an. 837 py ilcan ^eare 
^efeaht dux wib Deniscne here. a 8 go Ibid. an. I 

872 Her for se here to Lunden byris from Readingum. 
c zooo Ags. Gosp . Matt. xxit. 7 Da se cyning. .sende hys 
here. c\ 200 Ormin 3889 An here off Godess ennglcss. 
c 1205 Lay. 3830 Morgan ledde muchele ,ha:re. c X300 
Cursor M. 21840 (Edin.) Be ur scheld eke and ure spere 
Bituixin us and helles here [Cot t. her, other MSS. here]. 
13.. A". Alis. 5265 Tygres, olyfaunz, and beres Comen 
flynge with grete heres. a 1400-50 Alexander 4800 So 
hard Jxu hampird oure heere & hend oure erles ; 1450-70 
Golagros 6- Gaw. 1147 The tothir knight is maid care of 
Arthuris here. [1872 Robertson Hist. Ess. 137 Over 35 
men (or 3X 12) constituted a Here by Inis laws.) 

D. attrib. and Comb., as here-burne, a coat of 
mail ; hero-dring, a warrior ; here-feng, booty ; 
here-gang, an invasion by an army ; here-gume, 
here-kempe, a warrior ; here-marke, a standard, 
ensign ; here*scrud (- shroud ), here-weeds, ar- 
mour, martial accoutrements; (all only OE. and 
early ME.). Also herefare, a military expedition 
(in 17th c. legal antiquaries). See also Heregeld, 
Heretoga, He re yet/d. 

Bcoividf (Z.) 1443 Scolde *here-byme bondum ^e-broden. 

C 1205 Lav. 23966 pe helm an his hasuede, and his hereburne. 
Ibid. 8601 jif here is £ei *heredring. Ibid. 11716 Heo 
funden *herre-feng inoh. xo. . tr. Bahia's Hist, u xL Ixiv.] 
(MS. B), To wiSscufanne swa recSum *heregange. c 1205 
Lay. 18194 In pan hire-^eonge inneWalisc londe. a 1250 
Orvl »)• Night. 1x91 Ich wot of^ hunger, of hergonge. 
£-1330 Arth. 4- Mert. 4C594 Here is comand to this lond 
Gret hunger, and here gong. CX205 Lay. 14534 P us heo 
comen.. hseSene “here-gumen. Ibid. 28284 Sixti Jmsende 
*here-kempen harde. Ibid. 27460 Feollen *here-ma:rken 
[CX275 hire markes). Ibid. 28546 Heo..heuen here-marken. 
Ibid. 5069 Leie a-dun bin *h£ere-scrud. Beowulf (Z.) 1807 
Sre-senp naca hladen *here-wa2dum. a 1400-50 A texanaer 
xoxo Al to heuy to be hildid in any here wedis. 

1626 Spelman Gloss., Herefare, profectio miliiaris. 1670 
Blount Law Diet n Herefare. 1672 CcweHs Interpr. s.v. 
Subsidy, Burgbote, Brigbote, Herefare, Heregeld, etc. 

*VHere t a. Obs. [OE. heore, hyre : cf. ON. * 
hyrr sweet, smiling, mild; also OS. and OHG. i 


HEBE. 

unhiui’i dreadful, MHG. gehiure gentle.] Gentle, 
mild, pleasant. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1372 Nis )>set heora stow, a xooo Card mods 
Gen. (Gr.) 1467 03 fret heo [culufre] rumga! restestowe 
fe^ere funde and pa fotum stop on beam h)Te. CX205 
Lay. 25867 ba srnide hat "'if here RX275 ore], £*1420 Sir 
Amadas (Weber) x6 And how they were guode & here. 
Here (hDj), adv. Forms ; 1 hdr, 2-5 her, 4-7 
heer(e, 2- here ; also (1 hror, 2 heren, hur), 
3-5 hier, 4 hir(e, Kent, hyer, 4-6 Sc. heyr, 4-7 
Sc. heir(e, 5 Mere, 6-7 hear(e. [Com. Teut.: 
OE. hir = OFris. Air, OS. her, htr (MDu., Du. 
hier), OHG. hiar, hear, hier (MHG., mod.G. 
hier), ON. her (Sw. heir, Da. her), Goth, her : 
app. from the pronominal stem hi- 1 this * (see He) ; 
the nature of the formation is obscure.] 

1 . In this place; in the place (country, region, 
etc.) where the person speaking is, or places himself. 

£825 Vesp. Psalter cxxxi[i.J 14 Hereardung. .ic^eceas hie. 
C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 17 Nabbas we her buta fif 
hlafum. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii, 6 Nys he her, he 
aras . . swa swa he saede (*382 Wyclif, He is not here, 
sothli he roos, as he seide], CIX75 Lamb. Horn. 83 Here 
he is and honen he nis. £1x225 Auer. K. 236 Ertu, cwe3 
he, jet her ? a 1300 Cursor M. 3296 Mi hemes dun heir did 
i lai. X38Z Wyclif i Kings xix. 9 What dost thow here, 
Helyas? £-1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 272 Heere wynne I 
no /hyng vp-on cariage. <71470 Henry IVallace 1. 305 
Thi modyr and thow rycht heir with me sail bide. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 6 , I here hier that reygnart is sore 
complayned on. 1581 Pettie Guaczo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 
x b. Let him be heere for the space of sixe daies. 16x7 
Morvson l tin. u. 186 We here m the Campe .. have not 
had much to doe. 1662 Chas. II in Julia Cartwright 
Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 12X, I am doing all I can 
to gett him a rich wife heere. 1670 Lady M. Bertie 
in X2 th Rep. Hist . MSS. Comm. App. v. 22 All heare are 
well. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 289 That load which 
pressed most heavily on . . the great continental states was 
here scarcely felt. 

b. With ellipsis of I am (or we are), in answer 
to a call or summons, or to attract attention ; esp. 
in answer to a roll-call : *= Present, adsum. 

c 970 Aebo Hist. S. Eadmundixn Surius Vitar SS.(i6i8) 
IV. 443 Patria lingua dicens : Her, her, her ; quod interpre- 
tatumLatinus sermoexprimit. Hie, hie, hie. c xooo ASlfric 
Saints] Lives (E. E. T. S.) II. 324 Hwier eart nu gefera ? 
And him and-wyrde J»aet heafod, Her, her, her. CX330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 22 Up and doune in he felde )>ei souht 
it aboute. .Tille he hede him self said, here, here, here, c 3485 
Digby Myst. (1882) m. 726 Here, lord, here l qwat wol *eV 
2590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 45 Quin. Francis Flute the 
BeUowes-mender. Flu. Heere, Peter Quince. x6xo — Temp. 
1. i. 2 Master. Bote-swaine. Botes. Heere, Master. 1837 
Dickens Piclrw. xxxiv, * Answer to your names, gentlemen, 
that you may be sworn said the gentleman in black. 

‘ Richard Upwitch’. * Here said the green-grocer. 

c. Placed after the name of a person or thing to 
whose presence attention is called : = Who or which 
is here, whom you see here. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. in. iv. 29 Onely attended by 
Nerrissa heere. ’ 1634 (see dj. 1673 Dryden Antboyna if. 
i, In the mean time, bear my worthy friend here company. 
1751 tr. Female Foundling II. 4 My Daughter, here wants 
Linen. Mod. ‘My brother, here, is ready to give informa- 
tion.’ 

d. Used for the sake of emphasis after a sb. 
qualified by this , these, or after these demonstra- 
tives themselves when used absolutely ; dialectally 
or vulgarly appended to this, these, when used ad- 
jectively. (Cf. F. ce livre-ci , ceei, celui-ci.) 

C1460 Toivneley Myst. (Surtees) 137 The best wyse that 
we may hast vs outt of this here. 1556 Aurelio <5* I sab. 
(1608) H viij, Now what experience will we have greter 
than this heare ? x6og Holland Arum. Alarcell. xxn. xv. 
213 note. But this here seemeth to be venomous. 1634 
Milton Comus 672 And first behold this cordial julep here. 
176a Foote Orators 11. Wks. 1799 I. 210, I should be glad 
to know how my client can be tried in this here manner. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic . IV. xx, Are you, cried he, the bearer of 
this here letter! 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) .! I. 
xxx vii. 243, I wou’dn't wish for better sport than to swing 
her round this here pond 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxi, 
‘Now, with regard to this here robbery’, master', said 
Blathers. ‘ What are the circumstances ? ‘ 1872 Punch 31 
Aug. 92/2 ‘It is no use a trying on these here games with us \ 

. 2 . In weakened sense, more or less directly indi- 
cating something present to the sight or the mind. 
Chiefly with verb to be (sometimes with ellipsis). 
Here is calls attention to what the. speaker has, 
brings, offers, or discovers ; = there is here, see or 
behold here. (F. void.) 

■ c 1460 Taunt el ey Alyst. (Surtees) 66 And therto here my 
hand. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. iii. 33 There's Honour 
for you: here's no vanity. 1603 — Mens. for bf.u 
Heere's a change indeed in the Commonwealth. • 
Marhnvds Fauitus Wks. (Rtldg.) X26/2 What s here! an 
ambush to betraj’ my life ! 2632 Massinger City Afaaau 
I. i, Here’s no gross flattery’ ! Will she swallow this I 
Richardson Pamela I. 136 O frightful, t height I » h 
an avowal of the matter at once. 1884 V> - C. S«j * 
drostan 65 Here is half the summer past, ands 1 
the chimney nook. 1889 Mrs. Alexander 
vi, I says, ‘here's your tea, sir*, but he made no * 

b. Here's to (elliptical for Heres a healtn to), a 
formula used in drinking healths. 

iS- 

don ; and now for n.y J f an d 

hi 3 „g°h”^tcfo”; s„er,uan *». ScanJ. 
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[Song), Here’s to the maiden of blushing fifteen, Now to the 
widow of fifty. .Let the toast pass, drink to the lass. 1822 
Scott Pirate xiv, Drink about, Master Yellowley. .Here's 
to you, Master Yellowley. 

3. Of a point or period of time : To be here , to 
be present, to have arrived. 

1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 13 The Easter recess will 
be here in a day or two. 

4. In this world ; in this life ; on earth. Also 
here below (+ beneath , down). Cf. F. ici has. 

971 Blickt. Horn. 35 pa hwile }»e we lifgap her on worlde. 
c 1000 Eccles. Inst. in Thorpe Aitc. Laws II. 394 Her sehyrS 
Drihten pa pe hine biddaS. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 9 pet me 
heron pisse Hue for his saulebidde. a 122$ After. R. 9 1340 

Ayenb. ayi Holy cherche pet is hier benepe.. 1382 Wyclif 
Heb. xiii. 14 Sothli we han not here a citee dwelflnge 
[Tindale For here have we no continuynge citiej. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. vn. 238 Thow wolt hongy heye per-fore her 
oper in helle. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Lv. 7 Wnto wardlie 
prince heir downe. 1576 J. Sanford Gard. Picas. T38 
Among ns heere beneth. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 232 Both 
hcere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife. 1632 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondis Eromttui 81 Experience teacheth us, that 
the influence of. .planets are true . . here below, which none 
can denie. 1766 Goldsm. Hermit viii, Man wants but little 
here below, Nor wants that little long. 1824 Montgomery 
Hymn , 1 Friend after friend deHarts', There is no union 
here of hearts, That finds not here an end. 

5. At this point or period in action, speech, or 
thought; at this juncture; in this passage (of some- 
thing written) : freq. referring to what immediately 
precedes or follows. 

871-89 Charter of /Elfred in O. E. Texts 452 Hersindon 
3 aira manna naman awritene 3 e Seosse wisan ^eweoton 
sindon. a 900 O. E. Chroti. (Parker MS.) an. 871 Hercuom 
se here to Keadingum. rizoo Ormin 241 Her endenn twa 
Goddspelless puss, a 1300 Cursor M. 1627 heading , Her 
bigins at noe pe lele pe toper werld right for to del. c 1400 
A pol. Loll. 52 An oper poynt is her putt. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 79 b, Here Zenophon saied never a woorde. 
3644 Milton Areop. (Arb.)33 Examples, which to set beer 
would be superfluous. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer. , Mom . Pr. 
Rubric, In Quires and Places where they sing, here followeth 
the Anthem. 3793 Beddoes Calculus , etc. 212 Here are 
some experiments and reasons, upon which their theory of 
respiration is founded. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 296 
Here Adeimantus interposed a question. 

0. In the matter before us or in question; in this 
case ; in this particular. 

c 3175 Lamb. Horn. 8t Her me all to understonden for-whi 
hit sei 5 aif quic and noht alf ded. c 338 6 Chaucer Merck. 
T. 86 Heere may ye se and lieer-by may ye preue- That wyf 
is mannes helpe and his confort. 3586 Young Gtiazzo's Civ. 
Conv. iv. 205 b, And here Ladie Caterine and Cavallero had 
the honour. 1592 Shaks. Rom. % Jtil. 11. iii. 41 Here I hit 
it right. Our Romeo hath not beene in bed to night. 3614 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1099 Here was his sin ; An over- 
reaching of his commission. 1709 Steele Taller No. 76 r 4 
Here can then be no Injustice, where no one is injured. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V.575 Certainly there is as much 
reason to adjudge the heir in by descent here, as there is to 
adjudge an heir in by descent where a recovery was had 
against the ancestor. 3878 Mokley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 
Carlyle 399 Here more than anywhere else you need to give 
the tools to him who can handle them. 

7. With verbs of coming and bringing: To or to- 
wards this place ; now, in ordinary use, taking the 
place of Hither. Look here : see Look. 

Beowulf [ Z.) 376 Is his eaforan nu heard her curaen., 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 He is iblesced pe pe her cumet on 
drihtenes nome. c 1305 St. Swithin 9 in E. E. P. (1862) 43 
Sippe hit Was pat seint berin her bi weste wende. 3508 
Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 238 Heir cumis our awin 
queir Clerk 1 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 127 See 

them, Laoke here. Here they be. . 1603 Shaks. Meas.for 
M. v. i. 384 Retume him here againe. 1770 Goldsm. Des. 
Vill. 96, I still had hopes .. Here to return — and die at home 
at last. 1814 Byron Corsair 1. xvii. Call Pedro here 1 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Grain, (ed. 5) I. 292 The adverbs here, 
there, where, are often improperly applied to verbs signify- 
ing motion, instead of the adverbs hither, thither , whither : 
as ‘ He came here hastily * . . should be, ‘ He came hither 
Mod. Bring them here at once. 

b. Hence, by extension, after belong = to this 
place, colloq. 

Mod. I’m a stranger, I don’t belong here. 

8 . Used elliptically in calling an attendant, etc. 
(Cf. Goth, hiri l come here!) Hence, to call at- 
tention to or introduce a command : = Gr. dye, L. 
age , F. Hens, tenez. 

[1576 J. Sanford Gard. Pleas. 52 She reaching him foorth. 
to him, added moreover. Holde heere, for 1 will give him 
to thee.) 3632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromcna 18 Here, 
take these hundred crownes. 3738 Swift Polite Coni'trs. 
211 Here, take away the.Tea-table, and bring up Candles. 
3873 Black Pr. Thule xi, Here, come out to the fresh air. 
Mod. John ! here ! quizk. 

9. Here and there, a. In this place .and in 
that ; in various places ; in some scattered places ; 
at intervals of space: sometimes = now and then. 
Also, .in same sense, with notion of constant or 
very frequent recurrence, every (+ ever) here and 
there . (So, formerly, + here and yonder.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13981 Iesus preched hir and par. c 1350 
J Viu. Pal erne 3821 But William as a wod man was euer 
here & pere. CX40C Maundev. (1839) ix. 312 A lyttille 
Village, and Houses y brood here and there. 1412-zo 
Lydg. Chron. Troy w. xxvii, He shulde on peces hewen be 
a sonder Upon the playne dismembred here is: yonder. 15x3 
More Rich. Ill (1883) 43 Yet began there, here and there 
about, some maner of muttering amonge the people. 1535 
Coverdale 3 Pet. L i Peter an Apostle of Iesu Christ, 
to them that dwell here and there as straungers thorow 


out Pontus, Galacia, Capadocia. 1587 R* Hovenden 
in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 217 They be dispersed here and 
there in liedgerowis. 160a Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 97 Young 
For tinbras.. Hath in the skirts of Norway, heere and there, 
Shark’d vp a List of Lnndlesse Resolutes. 1711 Ad- 
dison SPect. No. 50 T 6 Able to understand but here and 
there a Word of what they said. 1845 Loud. Jml. I. 189 
Every here and there are seen dark pits and vaulted 
caverns. 3874 Mick leth waite Mod, Par. Churches 326 
A good picture may here and there be found • in our 
churches. ’ 1879 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) XXIX. 391/2 
Her style is a curious medley, every here and there, of the 
ambitious and the slovenly. 

b. To this place and to that : hither and thither ; 
in various directions ; to and fro. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 373 pe kyng hem sende her and ber 
aboute in Engelond. 3340 Ayenb. 66 Ase pe \vy3tc pet 
ualp ine hot weter, pet kest hyer and per. i5oo-20_Dunuar 
Poems lxxii. 20 In yre thai hurlit him heir and thair. 1591 
Spenser M. Hubberd 1357 Th’ Ape.. Fled here and there, 
and euerie corner sought. 1646 F. Hawkjns Youth's Behav. 
(1663) 24 Be attentive, turning not thine eyes here and there. 
3879 F. Polloic Sport Brit. Burma/t I. 78 The brute.. was 
caught, and taken here and there for sale. 

■pc. This way and that way; with shifts or 
evasions. Obs. Also attrib . ? Shifting, evasive. 

c 1300 Beket 42 Tho Gilbert ihurdc this ; he stod in grete 
tho3t, And feignede his word her and ther, and ne grantede 
no3t. 3711 ‘ J. Distaff’ Char. Don Sacheverellio xi Thou 
canting, whining, here and there Villain. 

d. Hence Here-and-thereian ( humorous itoncc- 
wd .), one who moves about from place to place. 

3701 Cibber Love makes Man iv, iv, I am a kind of a — 
what d'ye call ’um — a Sort of a Here-and-thereian ; I am 
Stranger no where. 

10. Here . . . there. In one place ... in an- 
other place ; =L. hie . . . illtc, alibi . . . alibi. 

cx4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 201 pai er few, here a hare 
and pare a hare. 3535 Coverdale x Kings xviii. 4, I hyd 
an hundreth of the Lordes prophetes, here fiftye, and there 
fiftye in the caues. 1579 E. K. in Spenser* s She/h. Cal. 
Ep. Ded. § 1 Borrowing here of the french, there of the 
Italian, eucry where of the Latine. 2658 W. Sanderson 
Graphice 12 Here, barrells flote, there packs, not yet 
through-wet. 

11. Here, there, and everywhere. In every 
place, indicated or not indicated. (Also formerly 
here and everywhere ; here , there , all where.) 

C1590 Marlowe Faust, iv. 67 That I may be here and 
there and everywhere. 2604 Shaks. Oth. 1. i. 138 An ex - 
trauagant, and wheeling Sranger, Of here, and eucry where. 
3606 — Tr. $ Cr. V. v. 26. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 327 Like 
yong maides, and youths together, Run here and there, 
ahvhere, and none know whether. 1790 J. B. Moreton 
Mann.* IV. Jud. 97 [He] must go round the com field and 
cane pieces . . he must be here and there and everywhere. 
2879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Bunnah I. 16 We were soon 
scattered here, there, and everywhere. 

12. Heither here nor there. Of no account 
either one way or the other ; of no matter or conse- 
quence; unimportant. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut.xcn. 570 True it is that our 
so dooing is neither here nor there (as they say) in respect 
of God. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. iii. 59 'Tis neyther heere, 
nor there.. 3749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vi, But if he does, 
that is neither here nor there. 2819 Byron Juan 1. li, But 
what I say is neither here nor there. 3844 Dickens Mart. 
C/tuz. xiv, You’ll find him a little too much for your 
gravity. However, that’s neither here nor there. 

13. Here goes I An exclamation declaring one’s 
resolution or resignation to perform some act, usually 
of a bold or rash character, colloq. 

1829 J. H. Newman Corr. (1891) I. 209, I do not expect to 
finish this by post-time ; but here goes. x86z Thackeray 
IVks. (1872) X. 218 Since it must be done, here goes ! 2889 
Browning Asolando, Ponte dclP Angelo xxi, Spare speech ! 
I’m resigned : Here goes ! roared the goblin. 

14. Here we (yon) are. Here is what we (you) 
want, colloq. 

1850 Smedley F. Fairleigh vi. Hum ! ha l now let’s see, 
here we are — the 4 G-i-a-o-u-r’ — that’s a nice word to talk 
about. 

15. Here was formerly often placed before vbl. 
sbs. and nouns of action. This is now rare. 

ci 200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 125 pe erueciliche herbiwist and 
pe wunderliche hecSen siS of ure louerd. Ibid. 285 Hure 
her wunenge is swiSe reulich. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 
141 It semeth nou3t pat 3e sbulle Haue heuene in 3owre 
here beyng and heuene her after. 1586 A. Day Eng, 
Secretary II. (1625) 60 To continue my here-being to some 
profitable purpose. 2605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 148 Which 
often since my heere remaine in England, I haue seene 
him do. 

16. Here- in combination with adverbs and pre- 
positions. 

. [Ihese originated, as in the other Teutonic langs., in the 
juxtaposition of here and another adv. qualifying the same 
verb. _ Thus, in Herebefore, 1st quot. hir bcforait — here 
(in this document), before (i. e. at an earlier place). Cf. 
hereinbefore, hereinafter , in which herein is similarly used. 
But as many advs. were identical in form with prepositions, 
and there was little or no practical difference between 4 here, 
at_an earlier place * and 4 before or at an earlier place than 
this the adv. came to be felt as a prep, governing here 
(=this place) ; and, on the analogy of this, new combina* 
tions^ were freely formed of here [there, where ) with pre- 
positions which had never been adverbs, as herefor , hereto , 
hereon, herewith .] 

a. with adverbs: as here- above, here-heneath , 
here -wit kin, here-xvithout\ here forth, forward in 
this direction or this way ; here-next, next to this, 
immediately after this. Also Hereaway, Here- 


UNDER, etc. b. with prepositions = this, this place, 
this matter, etc. : as hereabove , here-among , htre- 
beside, here into, her e-wi thin, here-without ; f here- 
nfore = Hebebefore; + herein til {Sc.), herein; 
■p hermid, herewith ; + hereover, in addition to 
this; f hertc>5eines, against this, on the other 
hand. Also Hereabout,* Herewith, etc., etc. 

873-89 Charter of /Elf red in O. E. Texts pas^ewriotu 

pe *herbeufan awreotene stondaS. 1646. I. Hawkins 
Youth's Behav . (1663) 32 As hath been said here above, 
3892 C. E. Norton Dante's Par. xxviii. 285 He who saw it 
hereabove disclosed it to him. 1824 Southey Bk. ofCh. 
(1841) 224, I have told you *hereafore. 1640 E. Dackes tr. 
Macltiavel's Prince 180 To the end hee might be able 
* here-among to undertake greater matters, c 2400 Vwaine 
Gaw. 320 *Her bisyde es a well. 2530 Palsgr, 819/1 
Here bysyde, icy f> res. c 3305 St. Christopher 94 in E. E. P, 
(1862) 62 pat child him bad par ebarite pat he him ouer 
here ; $e com *herforp, quap Cristofrc, y nuste wher pu were. 
tri385 Chaucer IVife's T. 144 Heer forth ne Hth no wey. 
1489 Sc. Acts Jas. IV, c. 24 Officiaris pat beis necligent 
*h_erintill. c 1575 Balfour's Practicksfijs^) 40 The ScHiref 
..is on na wayis Judge competent heirintill. 2594 HooKfR 
Eccl. Pol. 1. i. § 3 Our first entrance *hereinto. i6o2Carew 
Cornwall (1811) 188 A near friend, .looked hereinto with an 
indifferent and unprejudicating eye. c 1205 Lay, 5355 *Her 
mid we sculled neom bicharren. a 1300 Cursor M. 141 
(GOtt.) *Here neist sal be sipen teld Hu Joseph was bath 
boght and seld. Ibid. 26138 (Cott.), I salle pe tel here nest 
to quam pou sal be shriue. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 

II. ii. (1495) 27 *Here ouer angels kinde passyth a bodily 
kynde in_ subtil te of his essencia. a 1225 Ancr. R. 26S He 
eft seiS riht *her to ijeines— ne let tu. .pine meiden nogult to 
3iues. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 115 Jit maisterlinges *her- 
wi8-innen opened 3»ure gaten. a 3533 Ld. Berners Huon 
c l y - 593 We haue .. chaumbers gamysshed and ordeyned 
as ye naue sene herewith-in. 1530 Falsgr. 819/1 *Here 
without, icy dehors. 

B. as sb. (nonce-uses) : =This place; also, the 
present ; the present life. 

2605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 264 Thou loosest here a better 
where to finde. 1829 Carlyle Misc . (1857) II. ‘76 With 
Him it is a universal Here and Now. 1855 Ixjngf. ffiaw. 
Introd. 1 13 Full of all the tender pathos Of the Here and 
the Hereafter. 1857-8 Sears A than. 19 [Motion] requires 
a here and a there. 

Here, obs. f. Hair, Hear, Ear ; var. Haire, 
Her sb., Her fron. pers. and foss. 

Hereabout (hiorabmrt), adv. [f. Heee adv. 
16 + About.] 

f 1. About or concerning this (thing, etc.). Obs. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 46 ScheaweS ofte ine scrifte ower ^eme- 
leaste her abuten. C1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 376 Go now 
thy wey and speed thee heer aboute. 1583 Hollyband 
Campo di Fior 343 We may remember, that, which this 
maister hath tolde us hereabout. 1644 Hunton Viud. 
Treat. Monarchy vi. 49 Reade what I have said here-about. 
2. About or near this place ; somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. 

a 1300 K. Horn 343 ^ef horn were her abute. . Wip him 5 $ 
wolden pleie. c 1400 IVarres of Jewes in Warton Htg. 
Eng. Poetry x. (1840) II. 106 Prophecie, theysayde, Which 
man her aboute [boiled] the laste. 2592 Shaks. Rom. 
Jul. v. Jii. 43 lie hide me here about. 2653 Walton 
Angler ii. 47 There is not a likely place for a Trout here- 
about. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 234 , 1 think 
it must He somewhere hereabout. 2875 Tennyson (?. Mary 

III. v. There haunt some Papist ruffians hereabout, 
b. About this point of action, time, etc. 

3675 S. Sewall Diary 33 July I. 11 Herabout I waked. 
Hereabouts, adv. [f. prec. + adverbial -a] 
1 . =prec. 2. 

159Z Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. v, i. 28 And here abouts dwells. 
1617 Moryson l tin. n. 130, I thfnke it fittest to stay here- 
abouts a while. 3732 Fielding Mock Doctor iv. Wks. 
1887 IX. 256 Is there no physician hereabouts^ famous for 
curing dumbness? 1862 Trollope Orley F. i, The land 
hereabouts ceases to be fertile. 

+ 2. = prec. 1 . Obs . rare. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. IVitchcr. xvr. iii. (1886) 400 He re- 
ceiued some trouble himselfe hereabouts. - 1649 Roberts 
Clavts Bibl. 381 The dissenting Opinions of learned writers 
heareabouts. 

+ Here a days, adv. Sc. Obs . Nowadays. 

* 57 z Saiir . Poems Reform, xxx . 186 Quhilk will be found 
na fault now heir a dayis. 

Hereafter (hFixrftai), adv. (a., sb.) [OF- 
Inf rafter, f. hir Here adv. 16 + After : cf. Da* 
herefter , Sw. hdreftcr. ] 

1 . After, in this writing, book, or place; in the 
sequel ; after this in order or position ; sometimes 
= next in order, immediately after. 

c goo tr. Bxda's Hist. m. xxii. fxxx.J ( 1890 ) 250 Swa swa 
we eft hermfter seegap. c 1050 Byrhtferth's Hattdboc in 
Anglia ^ VIII. 317/37 Heraifter we wyllaS pisne circul 
amearkian. <12225 Auer. R. 112 Lo hwuch on asaumplc 
her efter. a 2300 Cursor PI, 27380, I sat pam recken sipen 
on rau, Wit pair springes her efter neist, Quen i ha laid pe 
office o preist. c 23x5 Siioreham 164 Ase ich her after telle 
may. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 128 Of other sterres how they 
fare, I thenke here after to declare. 1508 Dunbar [title) 
The flyting of Dunbar and Kennedie heir efter followis. 
1601 Chester Love's Martyr 165 (for 169 } Hereafter folovv 
diverse Poetical! Essaies. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 
233 In consequence of the statute 32 Hen. VIII. C- 28 
which will be stated hereafter. 

2. After this in time ; at a future time ; in time 
to come. 

• 1254 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 Men. .smden Slat] micel 
sculde cumen her. efter. C2275 Lamb. Horn. 43 Herefter 
iseh paul hwer .iii. deoflen iedden an meiden. a 130° 
Cursor M. 656S (Gott.) Here efter it sal sare rew 50U. 
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13B8 Wvclif Gat. vi. 37 Keraftir no man be heuy to me, 
for Y bere in my bodi the tokenes of cure Lorde Jhesu Crist. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 42, [I] wolde that I -were there, where 
I shall be v honderd yere here after. 1483 Vulgaria abs 
Tcrcntio 16 b, I am so gladd that no thynge ereaftyr may 
make me sory. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 68 So would 
I have you thinke mee to be, at this present, and for ever 
hereafter to remaine. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V . 11. vi. 20 
More of this hereafter. 1711 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) 
III. 497, I shall send the rest hereafter. 1875 Jowett Plato 
fed. 2) V. x8o We cannot . . anticipate the details which will 
hereafter be needed. 

3 . In a future state ; in the world to come. 
[1340-70 Alex, fy Dind. 363 We hopen haue \>z Uf hat 
come schal her aftur.] 1618 Bp. Hall Perm. vti. Wks. 1837 
V. 102 To learn so to be happy here, that it [a Christian’s 
heart] may be more happy hereafter. 1736 Butler Anal. 
I. ii. Wks. 1874 I. 40 The general doctrine of religion, that 
God will reward and punish men for their actions hereafter. 
1858 Gladstone Homer 111 . 515 What we are as men here 
depends very much on our conception of what we are here- 
after to be. 

f 4 . After or in accordance with this. Obs. rare. 
£*380 Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 358 it were a trewe sen- 
tence, God myjte move men hereafter. 

13 . as adj. To come, future. Now rare. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. Pi, ji. ii. 10 That hereafter Ages may 
behold What ruine happened in reuenge of him. X709 
Mrs, Manley Secret Mem. (1736) 3 May his Hereafter 
Torments be never ending! 1799 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) 
V. 269 Claims., to hereafter compensation. x88x F. E. 
Warren Celtic Liturgy 103 Requesting the prayers of their 
hereafter readers. 

C. sb. 1 . Time to come ; the future ; futurity. 
1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 67 An auditour of a meane 
wit, Maie soone accompt, though hereafter come not yit. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (16651 408 Distrustful fears in 
reference to hereafter. 1689 W. Sherlock Death Hi. § 6 
(1731) 143 The Reason., will serve for all hereafters, but will 
never serve for any Time present. ' 1807-8 Syd. Smith 
PlymUfs Lett. iii. Wks. 1859 II. 145/2 Leave hereafter to 
the spirit and the wisdom of hereafter. 1883 in J. G. Butler 
Bible-Work II. 768 To read the story of our own hereafter. 
2 . A future life ; the world to come. 

1702 Rowe Tamerl. 1. i. 405 Wretches that ore doubtful 
of Hereafter. 17x3 Addison Cato v. i, Tis heaven it self, 
that points out an Hereafter. 1744 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
VIII. 26 What, if there be an hereafter, ajudgmenttocome? 
1855 Longf. Hiazv. vi. 65 For he sang of.. life undying 
. .In the land of the Hereafter, 
t Herea’fterward, adv. Obs. Also -wards, 
[f. Here adv. 16 +■ Afterward adv.] Hereafter. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 15375 Her efterward yeit sal yee se. 
c 1386 Chaucer Briar’s T. 217 Thou shaft herafterwards 
my brother deere Come there thee nedeth nat of me to leere. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 589/12 Imposteruvt, hereafter- 
warde. 1530 Whytford Werke /or Housek. D iij, Shal 
cause the persones . . hereaftenvarde to bless you & pray 
for you. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 201 Not one age 
only, but ages time out of mind, and hereaftenvard. 
t Here-again, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv. 1 6 + 
Again prep. Cf. Ger. hiergegen .] = next. 

c 1200 Pices * Virtues 105 Hier a}ean saede 3 e profiete 
[etc ]. a 1300 Cursor M. 798 Her egain [v.rr. here agayne, 
a^eyn] mai naraan sai. ibid. 17034 And es naman. ,J>at agh 
sai her again, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2181 (Harl.) And 
here agayn no creature .. avaylejj .for to stryue. 3393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xx. X09 If kynde witt carpe her-ajen. 

t Here-against, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv. 16 
+ Against.] Against this ; in opposition, contra- 
distinction, or contrast to this ; in comparison with 
this. 

a 1225 Artcr. R. 94 Euerich worldlich gledunge isunwurS 
herajeines. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 2181 lEHesm.) And 
here agayns no creature on lyue Of no degree auailleth for 
to> stryue. CX430 Pilgr. Ly/M anltode 1. Ixxii. (1 869 ) 4 2 The 
witt of heeringe oonliche enfoormeth the vnderstondinge 
more than thilke of taaste doth heer ayens. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Dent. xevi. 593 Now hereagainst a man might 
reply: I had leauer letc.]. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World v. 
it. § 3 (*634) 587 Such as would speak here-against. 

Hereanent, adv. Chiefly Sc. arch. [f. Here 
adv. 16 +• An ENT prep.] Concerning this. 

<2x225 Juliana 12 Nulich heronont buhen nawiht. 
Cl 575 Balfour* S' Practicks (1754) 278 To compeir within 
ane sebort day in the Kingrs court, to answer heiranent, 
X591 in De Foe Mem. Clt. Scot. Add. 58 The Lawes of the 
Realme.. and Constitution of our Kirk are clear hereanent. 
1643 Drumm. of Hawth. Declarat etc. Wks. (1711) 211 
The declaration of the commissioners of the general As- 
sembly made hereanent. 

Hereat (hl°n£'t), adv. [f. Hebe adv. 16 + At.] 
t 1 . At this place ; here. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8421 Lengys here at a litill, lystyn my 
wordes. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxv. (1739) 43 
AU Free-holders were bound to present themselves hereat. 
a 1650 Turke <5- Gaivin 109 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 94, 
I wold not longer be hereate. 

2 . At this ; as a result of this. 

0x557 d)ium. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 11 Hcirat was mony 
hurt with hagbuttis. 1586 Young Guazzo's Civ. Cottv. iv. 
204 b, Heereat the Ladies objected. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
It. i. (1647) 44 All admired hereat. 1674 N. Cox Genii. 
Recreat. (1677) 64 Hereat the young flyaway forbear, i860 
Rawlinson & Wilkinson Herodotus ix. lxxvii. IV. 449 
Greatly distressed hereat, they declared themselves to de- 
serve a fine as laggards. 1877 Bryant Poems, Sella 149 
Hereat broke in the mother. 

Hereaway (hi o, raw^ ; )> adv. Now dial, and 
U.S. [f. Here adv. 16 + Away adv.] 

1 . Away in this direction ; in this quarter or 
neighbourhood, hereabouts. 

X4.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 590/41 Istac, herawey. 1483 
Cdt/i, Angl. 184/1 Heraway (A. hereaway), hoc, istac. 1613 


Purchas Pilgrimage (1864) 95 Minnagarn, which Ortelius 
In his Map placeth here-away. a 1718 Penn In Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. 1 . 203 The above was read, .to the most eminent' 
of Friends hereaway. 1855 Whittier Lines on Fugit. 
Slave Act vi. Hereaway The fell lycanthrope finds no prey. 
1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet xx This is the first time 
you have been hereaway ? # 

t b. In this present life. Sc. Obs. 
a 1661 Rutherford Lett. (1765) It. ii. (Jam.), That light is 
not hereaway .in any clay-body. 

2 . To this quarter or neighbourhood ; hither. 
Hereaway thereaiuay (*SV*.), hither and thither, to 
and fro in every direction. 

1549 CoverdaLe, etc. Erasm. Par. Phil. 2 The more they 
are holden vnderand turmoyled hereawayeandthereawaye, 
so muche more they come forwarde. X598 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence 94 Follow me in this way, or hereaway. 1793 
Burns Wandering Willie , Hereawa, thereawa, wandering 
Willie, Hereawa, thereawa, haud awa hame 1 Mod. Sc. 
They were all running hereaway thereaway. 

HeTeawayS. Now dial. = prec. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage il x. (1614) 162 Here-awaies 
lived a people called ‘Dogzijm’, which others called Pagans. 
Ibid. v. xiv. 520 It should be sought here-a-waies, or found 
nowhere. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. lZyj jV. W. Line. 
Gloss. s.v., I hevrv’t seen him hereaways sin’ June. 
fHerebefore. Obs. Forms: see Before. 
[OE. hir beforan , f. hir Here adv. 16 -f Before 
adv. *. cf. MDu. hierbevoren, MLG. hirbevoren.] 

1 . Earlier in this document ; herein before. 

805-31 Charter of Oswulfxix O. E. Texts 444 Deara saula 

3 e hmr beforan hioranamon auuritene siondon. 1340 Ayenb. 
59^ Ase we zede hyerbeuore. X395 E. E. Wills (1882) 8 That 
this be parfourned as hit is writen herbefore. 

2 . Before this time ; before now ; in time past. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 63 Beten for ]?at we hauen acilt 
her biforen. C1320 Cast. Love 1329 Alle heladde herbifore 
after his wille. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 726 As I ful ofte 
haue seyd thee heer biforn. 1486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 53 
Kinges herbefor resorting unto the -citie. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach'sHusb. 1. (1586)8 Our fathers herebefore observed 
the same. 16x3 W. Browne Shepli. Pipe 1. (R.), Some privy 
thing now causeth this richesse. As did the ring herebefore 
I gesse. 

Hereber^e, -boroghe, etc., obs. ff. Harbour, 
[Herebode, -bote: see List of Spurious 
JVords.] 

Hereby (lu®ibai*, hlo’ibai), adv. [f. Here adv. 
+ By prep. Cf. MDu. hierbi, MLG. hirbi, Du. 
hierbij, MHG. hierbi \ Ger. hierbet. The stress 
shifts with the position of the word ; cf. ‘ I he*reby 
promise 1 1 promise hereby \] 
fl. ( hereby •) By or near this place; in this 
neighbourhood ; close by. Obs. 

c 1250 Gctt . <$• Ex. 3572 Quat Iosue to moysi, * Ic wene be 
fi^ten dun her-bx\ c 1440 York Myst. xv. 13 Or he be borne 
in burgh hereby, a 1533 Ld. Berners Htton lxiii. 218 
Sende fyrst to an abbay that is here by. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. iv. i. 9 Hereby vpon the edge of yonder Coppjce. 
1631 Weever A tic. Fun. Mon. 588 Hereby was a religious 
House for preaching Friers. 1655 J. Jennings tr. Elise 30 
A Tenants daughter of mine, a Gentleman here by. 

+b. Pa.t this place. Obs. 

c 1400 Font. Rose 6300, I wole nomore of this thing seyne, 
If I may passen me herby. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1 882) 1 v. 277 
The pepill that passis here-by. 

2. In connexion with this. Obs. 
c 1230 Hali Meid. 23 Loke benne her bi hwa se of hire 
meidenhad lihtetS in to wedlac. £1x250 Owl fy Night. 127 
Her-bi men seggej> a bispel, 

3 . By, through, or from this fact or circumstance ; 
as a result of this ; by this means. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 67 Here by bou mayst Iere J>at 
of o dysshe [;ey etyn yn fere, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
x. 39 Hereby schuld it seme )>at haly writte ware nojt trewe. 
1526 Tindale x John ii. 3 And herby’ we knqwe that \ye 
have knowen him. 2594 Shaks. Rich. HI, 1. iv. 94 , 1 will 
not reason what is meant heereby. 2665 Hooke Microgr. 
Table 247 A multitude of Phenomena explicable hereby. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 105 Hereby, we detect the 
errors of those who evaporate . . waters. 1843 Bethune 
Sc. Fireside Star, ix, I hereby promise to mena the whole 
in the most scientific manner. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

1 . 157 Hereby you may know that I am right. 

+ ITeredairion. Obs. rare — \ [f. L. type 

Hiereddre (f. hcred-em heir) : cf. exhereddre to dis- 
inherit.] The action of inheriting ; inheritance. I 
x6o6Birnic Kirk- Bur tall x\x. (1833) F ij b, The lewesjdoe 
comprise all titular rights vnder one of three : acquisition, 
like Abrahams (in the conqueis of the caue, Gen. 23) 
Heredatlon, like Isaacs (succeeding thereto) Iucrifaction, 
like Iacobs. 

Heredipety (her/di*pfu). [f. L. keredipet-a 
legacy-hunter (f, heredium legacy +petere to seek) 

+ -Y (as in colloquy, etc.).] Legacy-hunting. 

1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 1. ii. J1864) I. 91 Heredipety or 
legacy hunting is inveighed against, in the clergy’ especially, 
as by the older Satirists. Ibid. hi. v. II. cg Alreadv heredi- 
pety, seeking inheritances by undue means, is branded as an 
ecclesiastical vice. 

So Heredi petons a., legacy-hunting. 

1866 F. Hall in Lyndezafs Monarthe 243 marg.. To the 
parrot came the magpie, heredipetous, and the raven and 
the kite, ready to help heavenward. 

Hereditability (h/re:ditabi*llti). [f. next + 

-ITY.] ^HeRITABILITY. 

a 1837 Sir E. Brydges (cited in Worcester, 2846). 1885 
Pop. Sci. Monthly XXVI. X07 After the hereditability- of 
the royal office has been accepted. 1895 Ibid. July 394 
Teratological abnormities resemble neuropathies . . in therr 
origin and the characteristics of their hereditability. 


HEREDiTARiNEss. 


Hereditaljle (hire-ditab’l), a. [a. obs. F. 
hirddUable, ad. L. type * her edit dbilis, f. herediiare 
to inherit, f. hires, hered-em heir.] 

# !• Of things : That may be inherited ; subject to 
inheritance; heritable. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vit. 675 A prouerbe amonge the 
Frenshemen..(Principibus obsequi hereditarium non esse) 
the whiche is to meane, the seruyee of prynces is not here- 
dytable. 1654 Gayton Pleqs. Notes iv. v. 197 Dropsies, 
Gowts .. and most diseases are as hzereditable from our 
Parents, as their estates. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. ix..§ 103 
Adam . .being neither monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
hereditable. 1841 ElphiNstone Hist. I tut. I. 125 Thr-e 
people.. are admitted . . to have a hereditable and transfer- 
able interest in it. 187 z Contemp. Rev. XX. 399. 

2 . Of persons : Capable of inheriting ; having 
a right of inheritance ; = Heritable 3. Obs. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 97 Declaring 
some of his issues legitimate and hereditable to the Crowne, 
others not. 1655 M. Carter Hon. Rediv. (1660) 87 The 
making any men hereditable. 

Here*ditably, adv. ff. prec. + -ly 2 .] By 
way of inheritance ; heritably. 

*495 Act 11 Hen. VII , c. 34 Preamble, The furst begoten 
Sonnes ofhymand of hys heires..in the realme of Englond 
hereditably to succede. £1630 Rjsdon Surv. Devon (1714) 
II. 343 Which Land from that Family is Hereditably de- 
scended to Devia. a 1820 Tooke Russ. Encycl . (Webster 
1828), The one-house-owners belong hereditably’ to no 
private persons. 

f Here’dital, a. Obs. fa. obs. F. hMdilal 
(15th c. in Godefroi), ad. med.L. hereditdl-is, f. 
hereditas Heredity.] = Hereditary'. 

1490 Caxton Etteydos xix. 72 The successyon is vnto hym 
due of ryghte heredytalle and by veraye destynacy after my’ 
deth. 1574 J. Jones Nat. Beginning Grow . Things 13 As 
not only hereditall sicknesses doth shew, but also deformed 
persons doth proue. 

Hereditament (heridi-tament, hzre'dita-). 
Also 7 heer-. [ad. med.L. heredi lament um , f. 
late L. hereditdre to inherit, f. hired- em heir.] 

L Law. Any kind of property that can be in- 
herited ; any thing, corporeal or incorporeal, that in 
the absence of testamentary disposition descended to 
the heir at common law, and now (Act 60 & 61 Viet, 
c. 65) to the 'real representative * ; real property. 

1475 Statute in Campbell Lives Chancellors (1857) I. xxii. 
320 The seid John (Fortescue]shuld.. forfeit to you, soureyn 
lord and your heires, all the castelles, maneres . . sendees, 
fees, advousons, heceditamentes _ and possessions. 1483 
Plumpton Corr. xci, Rents, services, reversions. Sc bere- 
di[ta]ments. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii.6so[A] parlyament,at 
the whiche y* duke of Alensone was iuged to lose his hede, 
& his heredytamentys to be forfaytyd vnto y® Kynge. *57* 
Act 13 Elis. c. 10. § 2 Tythes tenements or other heredita- 
ments. 1628 Coke On Litt. 6 a, Hatredit ament is the 
largest word in all in that, kind, for whatsoever may be 
inherited is an haereditament, be it corporeal or incorporeal, 
real or personal or mixt. X765 Blackstone Comm. II. iii. 
33 An incorporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a 
thing corporate .. or concerning, or annexed to, or exercis- 
able within, the same % 1832 Austin' jfwra/r. (1879) I. xiii. 
372 A corporeal hereditament is the thingjtself which is the 
subject of the right, an incorporeal hereditament is not the 
subject of the right but the right itself. ^ 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xv. III. 540 The representation of Wcstmore. 
land was almost as much one of the hereditaments of the 
Lowther family as Lowther Hall. 

fig. 1795 J. S. Hobart in J. Jay's Corr : (1803) IV. ig6 
This power ought to be exercised by the spirituaf or the civil 
rulers solely: it isan hereditament of which they cannot be 
seized as tenants in common. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. 
vii. (1861) 178 A kind of hereditament in the family. 

2 . Heirship, inheritance. 

X509-X0 Act 1 H cn. VIII , c. 19 Preamble, The..Kyng.. 
restored and habled your said Suppliant . . in name state 
degree blode and Hereditament. 1844 Mary Hennell 
Social Syst. 50 The natural head of the community was the 
family father ; then the son ; and this natural hereditament 
continued as long as the direct line was maintained. 

+ Here'ditance. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. late L. here - 
dit-are (see prec.) -h -ance.] Inheritance, heirship. 

# 1641 Earl MoNM. tr. BiondPs Hist. Civ. IVarres Eng. t. 
i.-v. 107 In successions, hereditance, and last wills and 
Testaments. 


Hereditarian (biredite^rian). [f. L. heredi- 
tdri-us Hereditary + -an.] One who holds the 
biological doctrine of heredity. 

x88x J. Owen Even, unth Sceptics I. v. 446 The modern 
hereditarian regards himself as the offspring, mentally, as 
well as physically, of a long succession of ancestors going 
back as far as the anthropoid ape. 1896 E. A. Fay in A tnrr . 
Ann. Deaf June 233 Some of the most eminent hereditanans 
believe that acquired characteristics are never transmitted. 

Hereditarily, adv. [f. Hereditary a. + 
-ly 2.] In a hereditary manner ; by way of (an) 
inheritance. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mot. Ded. 2, With herltealmes 
and Dominions, the best parts and gifts that were in her t>e 
likewise hereditarily descended upon your roiall 
1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 50 Children, which 
are hereditarily subject to the stone. 1796 Russell ,D ^ t 


Trans. LXXXVII. 26 The collyria they apply we * 
. whirh hercditarilv from father to 


secret 

son. 


compositions, which pass hereditarily from , v 

1807 Knight Hid. XCVII. 241 The acquuod habu^l the 
parents being transferred hereditarily to the offFp _£• __ 

Here-ditariness. [f. « [V* 

quality of being hereditary ; capabiltt) of being 
herited, or transmitted from parent to ofjspnng. 
1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat rib (1867) xSx Fust, for the 
ereditariness of it fa leprosyj, it W a successive diseas- 
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HEREBY, 


1683 Brit. Spec . 243 The unalterable Hereditariness of the 
Monarchy. i86r Darwin ill Life Lett. (1887) II. 372 
His paper about hereditariness beats everything. 1887 
Smiles Lifefj Lab . 188 The hereditariness of family features 
appeared, .in'the configuration of the head. 

+ HereditaTious, ci. Obs. rare. [f. L. herc- 
ditari-us (see next) + -ous.] = Hereditary. 

.527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt (1580) 257 Some sicknesses 
are hereditarious, and comme from the father to the sonne. 

Hereditary (hireditari), a. Also trim 7 
beer-. [ad. Aeredildri-us, f. heraiitas Here- 
dity. Cf. F. hiriditaire (l5~i6th c.). The L. 
hires, hired -cm, and its derivatives were till recently 
often written liter-, a spelling formerly also frequent 
in the English representatives of the family.] 

1 . Law and Hist. Descending by inheritance from 
generation to generation ; that has been or may be 
transmitted according to definite rules of descent ; 
legally vesting, upon the death of the holder, in 
the person designated by the law as his heir. 

Hereditary countries (of the Austrian German emperors): 
those which were the original inheritance of the Archdukes 
of Austria, or were subsequently acquired by marriage, i.e. 
Upper and Lower Austria, Moravia, Styria, Carinthia, 
Camiola, Bohemia, Silesia. 

x6ox Dent Patino. Heaven (1831) 4 [We] haue inherited 
his foul corruptions, as it were by hereditary right. cx6so 
Sir J. Melvil Alan. (1735) 63 He lost the Kingdom of 
Denmark, pretending to make it hereditary, whereas it was 
elective. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis m. note 33 There was 
always some haereditary Bowl with which they made their 
Libations to the Gods, and entertained Strangers. 1675 
Lend . Gaz. No. 1049/2 From Vienna they write, that., 
great preparations were making in all the Hereditary' 
Countreys. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 242 To revisit your im- 
perial dome, An old hereditary guest, I come. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. I. 1. 42 All new grants of hereditary 
offices were prohibited. 1862 Stanley^ Jew. C/t. I. vii. 134 
An hereditary priesthood . . in the family of Aaron. 

2 . Transmitted in a line of progeny ; passing na- 
turally from parents to offspring, a. esp. in Biol., 
Pathol ., etc., of physical and mental characteristics, 
diseases, instincts, etc., that are or may be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 163 The fault which like vnto 
a hereditarie lepresie in a mans bodie is uncurable. 1699 
‘Misaurus’ Hon. -of Gout in Hart. Alisc. (1809) II. 46, 

I have heard you confess that yours is an hereditary gout. 
1826 Prichard Pfiys. Hist. Mankind (ed. 2) ix. i. § 3 II. 537 
All original or connate peculiarities of body are hereditary. 
Ibid. 544 Now it appears that such spontaneous tendencies 
are alone hereditary. 1862 D. Wilson Preh. Man II. xxiii. 
369 The hereditary instincts of forest life. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer \t.Sachs' Bot. 825TW0 different sets of hereditary char- 
acters are combined in a hybrid, and there is hence a strong 
tendency towards the formation of new characters which 
may be more or less hereditary. 

b. in Theology . 

X577 tr. Bullingers Decades (1592) 495 We shoulde sceme 
thereby to affirme, that sinne is ex traduce or hereditarie. 
1592 Davies Immort. Soul vm. xvi, This Sin of Kind, not 
personal, But real, and hereditary was. i6x«; G. Sandys 
Trav. 64 Branded.. by God for.. their owne wicked assum- 
ing of hereditary holinesse. 

c. In general sense : Coming to one from one’s 
precursors in national or physical life ; identical 
with or similar to what was possessed by one’s 
parents, so that it might be conceived as having 
been bequeathed by or inherited from them. 

x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. «S- Commw. (1603) 47 It hath 
been their hereditarie practise, to stande upon their guard, 
to prevent their enemies. 1644 Nye Gunnery Ded., The 
Patronage of Arts being hereditary to your noble Ancestors. 
1752 Y oung Brothers 1. i, Long burnt a fixt hereditary hate, 
Between the crowns of Macedon and Thrace, a 1856 H. 
Miller Cruise Betsey n. xy. (1889) 483 His actual beliefs 
appeared to be very considerably at variance with his 
hereditary creed. 

3 . Of persons: Holding their position by inheri- 
tance. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xix. 98 If he have Right to 
appoint his Successor, he is no more Elective but Hereditary. 
2697 Dryden sEueidDed., That Romulus was no hereditary 
prince. x8xz Byron Ch. Har. n. Ixxvi, Hereditary bonds- 
men 1 know ye not Who would be free themselves must 
strike the blow? 2857 B ucxle Civil/z. I. ix. 561 The great 
possessors of land were now being organized into an heredi- 
tary aristocracy. 

4 . Of, pertaining to, or relating to inheritance. 

1790 Burke Fr. Fcv. 30 It was still a line of hereditary 

descent; still an hereditary descent in the same blood, 
though an hereditary descent qualified with protestantism. 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. I. 507 In 
whatever way the peerage be considered, said the enemies 
of the hereditary principle, the law of descent will be found 
to be useless. 1879 Khory Princ. A ted. 4 Abnormal struc- 
tures are the most obvious instances of hereditary trans- 
mission. 

Hereditation (hfredit^Jan). Biol. [n. of 
action f. late L. hereditdre to inherit (in Vulgate), 
in med.L. also to invest with an inheritance : cf. 
15th c. F. (1 K)ireditation succession, inheritance.] 
The action or operation of heredity. 

1883 A mer. Jml. Med. Sc. Jan. 74 Hereditation as a cause 
may exist oftener than appears. 1885 P. Brooks Myst. 
Intq ., 6tc. v. 87 It has its own despair already in itself, this 
hopeless struggle with hereditation, which . . is . . so literally 
a wrestling against flesh and blood. 1896 Expositor Dec. 
416 We preserve hereditary good : \ve originate good here- 
ditations. 


Hereditism (hfre'ditiz’m). [f. Heredity + 
-ISM.] The principle or doctrine of the hereditary 
transmission of characteristics, etc. 

. 1884 Edin. Rev. July 229 Mr. Gallon, the^ apostle of 
hereditism. 1890 feature 9 Oct. 580 The doctrine of here-, 
ditism. 1897 Genealog. Alag. Oct. 341 Evidence that 
hereditism is not confined to flocks and herds. 

So Here*ditist, one who holds the doctrine that 
all individuality is determined by inheritance. 

T895 Daily Ncivs 23 Jan. 6/5 The new theory of the 
heredittsts, headed by Professor Lombroso, to the effect that 
genius is merely one of the manifestations of brain disease. 
Hereditrvity. Biol. rare. [f. *liereditive 
(f. Heredity + -ive) + -it y.] (See quot.) 

1876 Lankester tr. Haeckels Hist. Creat . I. viii. 176 
Hereditivity is the power of transmission, the capability of 
organisms to transfer their peculiarities to their descendants 
by propagation. 

Heredity (hfre'diti). [a. F. heridiU (11th c. 
in Littre) the quality of being heir, heritage, ad. L. 
hcreditat-em heirship, inheritance, f. hcrcs } hered- 
cm heir : see -ITV.] 

f 1 . Hereditary succession ; inheritance ; cotter. 
that which is inherited ; an inheritance. Obs . 

£1540 tr. Pol. Vcrg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 252 This 
Richard was a manne. .well worthie the princelie hereditee 
of his father which hee soberlie governed. Ibid. 294 His 
promise., made to the dukeconcerninge the hereditee of the 
Kingdom. 

2 . Law. Hereditary character, quality, or condi- 
tion ; the fact of being hereditary or heritable. 

X7B4 Lafayette in Sparks Corr. Avter. Rev. (1853) IV. 
61. If it is found that the heredity endangers the true 
principles of democracy, I am. .ready, .to renounce it. 1882 
Athemxum 30 Dec. 896/2 The heredity and independence 
of the fiefs can be shown to have commenced in .. the tenth 
century. 

3 . Biol. The property of organic beings, in virtue 
of which offspring inherit the nature and charac- 
teristics of parents and ancestors generally ; the 
tendency of like to beget like. (Often spoken of 
as a law of nature.) 

1863 H. Spencer Princ. Biol, § 80 Some naturalists seem 
to entertain s vague belief, that the law of Heredity applies 
only to main characters of structure, and not to details. 
Ibid. §82 Some of the best illustrations of functional heredity 
are furnished by the mental characteristics of the human 
race. 1869 F. Galton Hered. Genius 334, I was desirous 
of obtaining facts bearing on heredity from China. iB8g 
Poulton tr. Weismann's Ess. Heredity 72 The word here- 
dity in its common acceptation, means that property of an 
organism by which its peculiar nature is transmitted to its 
descendants. attrib. 1894 Daily News 12 July 6/2 

Heredity philosophers should be interested in the portraits 
of Mr. Edison's parents. 

Here-dring, -fare, -feng : see Hkre sb. 
t Herefor, -fore, adv. Obs. exc. Sc. [f. Here 
adv. 16 + For prep. : cf. therefore ; Du . hiervoor, 
Ger. hierfiir, Da. herforl\ 

1 . For this : instead or in consideration of this, 
with a view to this. Still in occas. Sc. use, written 
herefor. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 17506 (Gott.) J>ir guiftes her for [Colt. 
bar-for] giue we 3 u. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. JVks. III. 343 He 
was taujt to strive not herfore. 1549 Chaloner Eras- 
mus on Folly Sija, Herefore haue I obteined the mercy 
of god. Afod. Sc. For the sum of twenty pounds, being the 
consideration herefor given. 

•j* 2 . For this reason, on this account, therefore. 

ci 200 Vices < 5 * Virtues 5 Hierfore ic am neSer and unmihti. 
£1330 R. Brunne Citron. (xSio) 149 Herfor kyng Richard 
wrathes him. 1380 Lay Folks Catcch. (Lamb. MS.) 66 
Here-fore gospel of Mathew seys J>at Crist bad vs pray 
thus. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. li. 35 Saynt albone suffred 
his martirdome before that saynt edmond was martryd and 
herfor saynt albone is callyd the fyrst martir of Engloncl. 
X58X Pettie Gttazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 2, I will not 
heerefore commende you so much. ^ rx6ro A. Hum v.Brit. 
Tongue (1865) 73 Heerfoer, for distinctiones of both sound 
and symbol, I wald commend the symbol and name of i and 
u to the voual sound. 1697 Dallas Stiles 1. 84 Herefore 
I beseech your Lordships, that ye would, .ordain the said 
Director. .to grant. .Precepts. 

Herefro'xn, adv. Now rare. Also 6 Sc. heir- 
fra. [f. as prec. + From prep. Cf. Da. herfra.'] 

1 . From this place ; hence. Also, from this state 
or condition. 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 33 The boundes 
[L. trajeclus] heirfra till Irland is only xvi. myles. 1679 
J. Brown Life of Faith (18241 II. viii. 222 Shall we never 
be redeemed herefrom? 1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. xii. § 6. 
278 Power to deliver hereto, and to deliver herefrom. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. IV. 247 Over_ the mountain-passes i 
that men sec Herefrom, a town there is. 

2 . From this thing, fact, or circumstance ; from 
this source. 

*594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. Ep. to Rdr. 3 The 
profile and commodity that issueth herefrom is great. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 11. (1811) 248 Others.. may (perhaps) take 
some light herefrom to do the like. 1762 Phil. Trans. LI I. 
472 Herefrom, possibly, the . . proportional distances of the 
fixe d s tars may be essayed at. 
t Here'ft, adv. Sc. Obs. [f. as prec. + Eft adv."] 
Hereafter. 

CX470 Henry Wallace ix. 7007 Gud lordschip I sail gyfT 
the bereft. I bid. X2i2Tithandis offhymyesall.se son hereft. 

Here geld (he - regeld). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 

1 heresield, -sild, -syld, -seld, -ssold, 7- here- 
geld, .-gild. [OE. h {regie Id, f. h{re host, the 


(Danish) army +gield, gyld, gild payment, tribute, 
tax - OS. geld, OHG. gelt, ON. gjald, Goth, gild, 
tribute, payment. The.OE. word did not survive 
into ME. It was taken up by legal antiquaries 
and historical writers of the 17th century, who 
interpreted the Anglo-Saxon 3 as g ; the regular 
antiquarian form is, therefore, heregeld, - gild (cf., 
Danegeld).] 

0 . E . Hist . The tribute paid to the Danish host; 
the tax collected to subsidize the Danes; Danegeld. 

1018 Charier of Cnut in Thorpe Dipl. Atigl. (1865) 307 
Swa fela sy 5 e swa menn gyldaS liere^yfd oSSe to scip^yide 
[ Orig . Lat. Utquotiens populus universus persolvit censum 
Dams, vel ad naves], c 1050 O. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) anno 
1040 Her wses heregeold [/IAS". F. heregild] se!a:st f>a:t 
wicron xxi fmsend punda and xeix punda. Ibid. (MS, D.) 
an. 1052 On ban ylcan geare alede Eadward cyng 
heresyld pxt A^belred cyng rcr astealde. .b$t syld gedrehtc 
ealle Engla J?e°de on swa langum fyrste. 12. . Charter 
Eadw. Coitf. (later copy) in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 224 Ic 
ki 5 e ihu .. Sat seynt Eadmund inland is scotfre fram here- 
3 eld and fram ilk oSer gouel. 

1626 Sfelman Gloss. 347 Heregeld, Pecunia, seu tributum 
aler.do exercitui collatum. 1652 Needham tr. Se/den's 
Mare Cl. 267 There intervened 39 years from the beginning 
of this Tribute (which they call Ileregild , that is, a Military 
or Naval Tribute) to that abolishing of it by King Edward. 
1672 Cowells Interpr ., Heregelais a Tribute or lax levyed 
for the Maintenance of an Army. 1877 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. II. vii. 123 (ed. 3) The war-tax or heregeld was no 
longer exacted. Ibid. 124 note. The heregeld is a tax for the 
maintenance of the here or standing army as distinguished 
from the fyrd or militia. 

Herehau(gh)t(e, -haulfc, obs. ff. Herald. 
f Here-hence, adv . Obs . or dial. Also 6, 9 
dial, herence. [f. Here adv. 16 + Hence: cf. 
Therehence, dial. Iherence ; also Da. herhtn, 
Ger. hierhin 1 this way, in this direction ’.] 

1. From this source ; from this fact or circum- 
stance ; as a result of this. 

1526 Tindale Jos. iv. 1 From whence commeth warre and 
fightynge amonge you 1 come they not here hence ? even 
off youre volupteousnes. 1578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 195 
Herehence flow good works. 1591 R. Turnbull Exfos. 
Jas. 53 Herence is it that God saith by his Prophet, I will 
loue thee freely.^ 1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. App. 693 
Another observation 1 gather herehence. 

2 . From this point forward ; from henceforth. 

2594 Kvd S/. Trag. in Hazl. Dadsley V. 13 Here-hence 

the fight was eagerly renew'd. x6x6 Chapman Hyntnt to 
Hermes 59 But Hermes herehence having his content Cared 
for no more. 

3 . Away from here ; hence. 

1669 Sturmy A farmers Mag. 1. 20 We will have him before 
we go here-hence. 1847 Halliwell, Herence , hence. West. 

Herein (hl^rPn), adv. [orig. h(r inne , f. hlr 
Here adv. 16 + innan , inne, adv., subseq. In, 
adv. and prep. Cf. MDu. hierinne , -in, Du. hieriti , 
MHG. hierinne , Ger. hierinne, -in, Du. hennd(e, 
heri, Sw. harinne , •in, hatiJ] 

1 . Here within, in here ; in this place ; in this 
passage, book, etc. ; also, into this place. 

a. c xooo JElfrjc Horn. II. 312 Se ylca is herinne ffe giu 
mr ahredde Sa gelyfedan cnihtas. a 1225 After. R. 290 Arne 
dogge .. hwat wultu nu herinne? £1450 Merlin 138 He 
resteth in my chamber here-ynne. 

c X2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 113 Pe king of blisse wile faren 
herin. <7x300 Cursor At. 18434 Til adam .. Be comen wit 
his folk here-in. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretaty 1. 4x6251 1 36 
Of which this letter heerein inclosed shall beare sufficient 
testimony. 1673 Ray Joum. Low C. 286 Heerin were 
many vaulted or arched walks hewn out of the Rock. 1865 
Wood Homes without H. i. 20 The animal.. scoops out a 
burrow.. Herein it lies asleep all day. 

2 . In this thing, matter, or case ; in this fact, 
circumstance, or condition ; in this particular. 

a. a 1225 Ancr. R. 12 Herinne is religiun, & nout ife 
wide hod. £1386 Chaucer Knt.’s. T. 2215 Wher moost 
sorwe is her Inne Ther wol we first amenden and bigynne. 
p. a 1300 Cursor AT. 21396 A titel sagh he [on pe cros] 
li, ‘ Her-m sal bou ha wictori ’. ^ X514 Barclay Cyt. Uf’ 
londysltm. (Percy Soc.) p. xlviii, Now judge, Coridon, »t 
herein be pleasour. 1526 Tindale John xv. 8 Heare in is 
my father glorified. 1590 Shaks. Cent. Err. m. 1. 
Heerein you warre against your - reputation.^ 17x0 Berke- 
ley Princ. Hum. Kiurwl, § 59 Herein consists the know- 
ledge of nature. 1897 Leadam in Eng, Hist. Rrv. Jzn. 153 
He insists strongly that the king can be sued, herein oppos- 
ing Bracton. 

+ 3 . quasi-rA This place. Obs. 
c X440 Ipomydon 1877, I am, he said, lorde of hereinne. 
Herein above, Herein after, Herein before = 
above, after, before, in this document, statute, etc. 
(cf. Here adv. 16), are often written as one word. 

X590 Webbe Trav. (Arb.) 22 The citty of Ierusalem, w lj er .® 
part of the olde Temple is yet standing, .as herein after snail 
be shewed. 1687 Pennsylv . A rchives I. xox AII and singular 
the premises hereinbefore mentioned. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 

Nat. (1852) II. 4x3 Thejllustrations hereinbelore attempted 
of several important scripture doctrines. 1802-12 Bentiiam 
Ration . Judic. Evid. (1827) III. 40 4 The several species 
of makeshift evidence hereinabove brought to view.^ 1803 
Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xv. 350 In the way hereinafter 
prescribed. 2875 Poste Gains' n. § 115 The requisitions 
hereinbefore explained. 

Hereintil, Hereinto, Heremid : see Hehe 
adv. 16. 

+ Herely, Iieirly, a. and adv. Sc. Obs. 
[perh. = OE. her lie, hirllc noble, ? praiseworthy. 
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Boeth. Metr. ix. 18 (Gr.).] a. adj. ? Noble, stately, 
b. adv. ? Nobly, gloriously, splendidly. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 4x1 Part of the feld Was siluer, 
set with ane hert, heirfie and hie. Ibid. 846 All thus thir 
hathillis in hall heirly remanit. With all welthis at wiss, 
•and worshipe to vale. 898 Thus was the Howlat in herde 
hereiy at hicht, Flour of all fowlis, throw fedderis so fair. 

Heremeit, -mit, -myt(e, obs. ff. Hermit. 

II Herenach (he’renax). Anglo-Irish. Also 7 
herenagh, herinach, 9 erenach. [Corruption 
of Irish airchittneack , OIr. airthinnich chief man, 
principal, prince, leader, f. ar-, air- over + cetin, 
ceann head ; cogn. with Welsh arbennig Proto- 
Celtic *(p)arei-qennikos i Stokes).] 

In the ancient Irish Church, A lay superintendent 
of church lands; the hereditary warden of the 
church. 

1607 Davies i si Lei. to Earl Salisb. (1787) 250 For the 
Herinach, there are few parishes of any compass in extent, 
where there is not an Herinach. Ibid. 251 The founder 
gave the land to some clerk not being in orders, and to his 
heirs for ever, with this intent; that he should keep the 
church clean and well repaired, keep hospitality, and glue 
alms to the poor for the soul’s health of the founder. This 
man and his heirs had the name of Erenach. 2609 in 
Reeves Eccl. Antic. (1847) 209 The Corbe. .hath, sometime 
under him several 1 herenagnes. *7*7 Cowells Interpr,, 
Herenach , an Archdeacon. 2848-52 O'Donovan Four 
Masters a.d. 601 note, Irish A ir chinn each,\.e. the hereditary 
warden of the church, usually anglicised Erenach or 
Herenagh. 1864 McLauchlan Early Scot . Ch. xx. (1885) 
292 The lands were usually farmed to a certain individual or 
family of the kin who were called herenachs. 

Hence He*renachy, the office of a herenach. 

2609 in Reeves Eccl. Antiq. (1847) 261 But hold their 
herenaghie free for ever. 

Hereness (M®unes). rare. [f. Here adv . + 
-ness.) The fact or condition of being here. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Selv. xi The herenesses and 
therenesses of ghosts. Ibid. 45 A thing is only there, to me, 
in behalf of my being here, and not there; for when I am 
there, the thing is clothed with hereness. 1891 E. B. Bax 
Outlooks fr. New Standp. lit. 167 But the. thisness, the 
hereness and nowness is the illogical and irrational element 
in all Reality. 

Hereof (hlor/rv). [f. Hebe adv, 16 + Of prep. : 
cf. Da. heraf, Sw. hdraf. ] 

L Of this ; concerning this. 

C X050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 317/39 J?ehe 
sura b’mg herof under-gyle, c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 81 Her of 
seidseint lohan .. in apocalipsi. <11225 Auer. E. 64 We 
schulen Jutuh sone her efter speken herof more. C1386 
Chaucer Frank I. T. 691 What sholde I mo ensamplesheer 
of sayn? 1398 Trevisa Barth. De F . R. in. viii. (1495) 54 
To pursyewe the distynccyon herof. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike Ep. (1580) A iij. The Printer hereof. . provoked me 
first hereunto. 1617 Moryson I tin. 11. 206 The Spaniards, 
departed .. on Tuesday the 16 hereof! a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies , Cambridge (1840) 223 The twigs hereof are 

S hysic [etc.]. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 140 r 2 Upon the 

Leceipt hereof. 1870 Myers Poems (1875) 47 Thinking 
hereof I wot not. 

+ 2 . From this ; from here. Obs. 
c i zoo Tritu Coll. Horn. 131 Seint iohan .. com into J)is 
• wreche woreld . . her-offe at his ende wurbliche wende. 1297 
R. Glouc. <1724) 265 As J>ys kyng herof awoc. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 360 What preest shulde not be paied 
herof? 1480 Caxton Faytes of A. m. vi. 177 A more harde 
questyon. .dependeth here of. 2568 Grafton Citron. II. 86 
Hereof.. began the first occasion of the order of the Garter. 
1587 Golding De Momay Pref, 3 What will reasonablie 
insue hereof? 

Hereon (hioqrn), adv. Now rare. [f. Here 
adv. 16 + On prep. Cf. MDu. hierane , -aeiiy MHG. 
and Ger. hieran . ] 
fl. Herein. 06s. 

c xooo in Cod. Dipl. (Kemble) V. 248 Mane^a o< 5 re freolsas 
heron gewriten synd. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 6 Yf 
courtoys hadony parte hieron. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus 
s.v. Cardo, Hereon consisteth the whole matter. 

2 . a. Of position : On this place, etc. + b. Of 
motion : To this place (obs.). 

c 1205 Lay. 1948 pis lond was ihaten Albion, pa Brutus 
cum heron. C2315 Shoreham 3 This.-Iaddre is charite .. 
Her-on Jhesus stawe uppe. .for to teche ous 5tey3e. 

3 . On this subject, matter, etc. ; on this basis. 
c X175 Lamb. Horn. 23 Her on ic wille liggen a fet ic beo 
ealdre. <2x225 A tier. R. 262 £if heo J>enche 3 wel heron. 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 438 penke we heronne ny^t & 
day. 156* Cooper Ansiu. Priv. Masse 72 Hereon I 
conclude the priest is not bound to minister. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 61, I will not say, that our discourse hereon, 
shall pass for. .authentick Truth, 2701 Grew Cosm. Sacra 
vi. viii. Index, With the Perfection of Will . . And of Happi- 
ness grounded hereon. 

A On (the occurrence of) this; = Hereupon 2. 
2602 Carew Cornwall (x8ii) 3x5 Hereon .. our Foyens 
took heart at grass. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 272 Hereon 
the Ithacan, with vast ado, Calchas the seer drags forth. 
Hereout (hl^ran't), adv. In 3 herut, 4 here 
uto. [f. Here adv. 16 + Oct adv. Cf. MDu. hie- 
rttle, -utit, Du. kiemit, MLG. hirilty Ger. hieraus, 
-auszen. Da. henid, S\v. hdruti} 

1 . Out of this place. (Of motion and position.) 
a 12*5- A tier. R. 290 Ame dogge go herut, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 2033 (Cott.) pi fader slepand. .Liggus here-oute, com se 
kou sail. Ibid. 2 567 (GCtt.) pu cum here vte. c 1415 Seven 
Sag . , (P.) X 4 sx Here-out I hym herde. And cam out to 
elepyn hym inne. 1591 Spenser Vis- Bellay 146 A Bird . . 
Hereout .. did flic. 1599 A. M. *t. Gabelkouer's Bk, 
Fhysicke 49/x Distille heerout a water. 3839 J. Rogers 


Antipo/opr. xn. HI. 273 The sinner, .being in purgatory, or 
the priest . . bringing him hereout. . 
f 2 . From this source ; hence. Obs. 

X 54 r Cover dale Old Faith ii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 79 
Hereout also bring they the doctrine of repentance, a 1568 
— Hope Faith f xxv. (1574) 177 Hereout now it followeth, 
that the soules are passible. 

Here-ri’ght, adv. 06s. exc. dial. In 5 her 
rijt. [f. Here adv. 16 + Rioht adv.] Here bn 
the spot ; straightway, immediately. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2738 Her r^t ich be diffye. 1633 Ford 
'Tis Pity 11. vi, Pray read it me here-right. 2888 Elwortky 
IV. Somerset IVord-lk., s.v. No 1 let’s settle it here-right. 
2893 IV ill sit. Gloss., Here-right . (x) Of time: on the spot, 
immediately .. (2) Of place: this very spot. 

•f Here-sian. [f. as Heresy + an.] A heretic. 

1673-83 Evelyn Hist. Rclig. (1850) II. 182 Note, That grand 
heresian, Simon Magus. 

Heresiarch (he*resi|aak, hm'sijajk). Also 
7 heer*. [ad. late L. hxresiarcha , ad. Gr. afp«- 
ctapxqs leader of a school, chief of a sect, f. atptai? 
Heresy + -apxq* ruler. Cf. F. herdsiarque (16th c. 
in Littre), perh. the immediate source.] A leader 
or founder of a heresy. Also transf. 

1624 Bp. Hall IVks. Ded. to Jas. I, It was a madde conceit 
of that old Heresiarch. 1640 — Chr. Moder. (Ward) 29/x It 
is one thing to be a heretic, another thing to be an hjeresi- 
arch. 1685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. p. xiii, I was not 
ingag’d in this Controversie, by any Ambition of appearing 
in Print an Heresiarch in Philosophy, by being the Author 
of a strange Doctrine. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vert tie's 
A need. Paint. (1786) III. 2 Jargon and austerities are the 
weapons that best serve the purposes of heresiarcs and in- 
novators. x868 Milman St. Pauls iv. 78 The later strife 
between Courtenay as Archbishop andWycliffe as principal 
heresiarch. 

So Heresiarchy, the founding of a heresy ; in 
quot. erron. a chief or arch-heresy. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2.) 255 The rest of the 
Book consists of Heresiarchyes against our blessed Saviour, 
f Heresia*stic, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Heresy 
(or its source), after ecclesiaslic t enthusiastic i\ 
Prone to heresy ; heretical. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel B iij b, I would go without being 
inrolled among Heresiastick Seekers. 

Here’simach (-mrek). rare. [f. Gr. aipcai-s 
Heresy + -pax os fighting: cf. Gr. alpeaiopaxo r.] 
One who fights against heresy. 

1824 Thirlwall 29 Nov. in Lett. (i88x) I. 81 More of the 
spirit of charity than commonly breathed through the dis- 
putadaus of the. old Haitesimach. [TertulUa.uk 

Heresiography (he--resi^-grafi). [mod. f. Gr. 
a'tpcais Heresy + -(o)graphy; cf. Christianography, 
an earlier formation of Pagitt’s. So mod.F. hiri- 
siographie .] A description of, or treatise on, heresy 
or heresies. (The title of a work by E. Pagitt.) 
So Heresio-grapher, one who treats of heresies. 

1645 Pagitt {title) Heresiography : or A description of the 
Hereticks and Sectaries of these latter Times. Ibid. B iv b, 
These sad considerations made me . .write an Heresiography. 
1822 Southey in Q. Rev. XXVIII. 10 [Their] names have 
escaped the notice of our English heresiogTaphers. 
Heresiologist (he:resi,f* lod3ist). [f. as prec. 

+ -(o)logist.] One who treats of heresy or here- 
sies. So HeresIoTogfer in same sense ; Heresio - 
logy, the study of, or a treatise on, heresies. 

1710 W. Hume Sacr. Success. 164 You may hear of his 1 
fame . . from the antient Heresiologists. 1856 Lit. Church- 
man II. 47/1 Heresiologies .. printed early in the sixteenth 
century. 1874 J. H. Blunt Did. Sects 184 For obtaining 
a complete acquaintance with heresiology. 1875 Lightfoot 
Comm. Col. 285 Heresiologers distinguished four main forms 
of heresy in the pre-christtan world. 1882-3 SciiAFF.£«or/. 
Relig. Ktiowl. II. 976/1 The principal heresiologists of the 
early church are Justin Martyr. .Tertullian. .Clement. 

Heresy (he'resi). Forms: 3-5 eresie, 3-8 
heresie, 4-5 eresye, 4-6 (h)erysy(e, herisie, 
heresye, (5 erreisye, 6 (h)eryse, er(r)ysse, -ee, 
-ye, hearesye. Sc. arrosie), 6-7 lieeresie, 4- 
heresy. [a. OF. eresie , heresie (12th c.), mod.F. 

. herlsic, ad. L. type *heresia (whence also It. ercsia, 
Yg.htresid) for L. hwresis school of thought, philo- 
sophical sect, in cccl. writers, theological heresy, 
a. Gr. aipcats taking, choosing, choice, course taken, 
course of action or thought, ‘school* of thought, 
philosophic principle or set of principles, philoso- 
phical or leligious sect; f. nlpeiv to take, middle 
voice alpeiaOai to take for oneself, choose. 

The Gr. word occurs several times in N.T., viz. Acts v. 17, 
xv. 5, xxiv. 5, xxvi. 5, xxviii. 22, where Eng. versions from 
Tindale render ‘sect* (i.e. of the Sadducees, Pharisees, 
Nazarenes or Christians, considered as sects of the Jews) ; 
Acts xxiv. 14, where all versions from Wyclif to x6xr have 
‘heresy R.V. ‘ a sect (or heresy) * ; in 1 Cor. xi. 19 Wyclif, 
Genev., Rhem., and x6ix have ‘heresies Tind. andCranm. 

* sectes *, R. V. ‘ heresies (or factions) * ; in Gal. v. 2o,Wycl., 
Tind., Cranm., Rhem. have* sectes Genev. and x6xx * here- 
sies \ R. V. * heresies (or parties) ’ ; in 2 Peter ii. x Wyclif, 
Tind., Cranm., Rhem. have ‘sectcs’, Genev. andx6xi ‘here- 
sies R. V. 4 heresies (<?^sects) *. The earlier sense-develop- 
ment from ‘religious sect, party, or faction * to ‘doctrine at 
variance with the catholic faith lies outside English.] 

1 . Theological, or religious opinion or doctrine 
maintained in opposition, pr held to be contrary, 
to the * catholic * or orthodox doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church, or, by extension, to that of any church, 
creed, or religious system, considered as orthodox. 


<zxz25 After. R.B 2 Eresie, God beo iefoncked, ne nxletS 
nout in Engelond. *1*90 6\ Eng, Leg. 1 . 279/36 Swuch 
manere fals bi-Ieue : Men cl eopeden heresie. <1x380 Wyclif 
Scrrn. Sel. Wks. I. 35 A;ens J»is eresie shulde trewe preestis 
cryc fast. 2388 — Ads xxiv. 14 Aftir the secte which thei 
seien eresie, _ so y serue to God the fadir. 1494 Fabyan 
Chroit. iv. lxix. 48 He fyll into the heresy called Aryannys 
heresy. 2335 Stewart Cron. Scat. II. 300 Fuill arrosie .. 
That he leirit fra kirkmen of the Britis. 1563 WinJet Four 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. yx All hxresie that euir hes 
bene in the Kirk. 1596 Drayton Leg . iv. 909 What late 
was Truth, now turn'd to Heresie. 1689 tr. Locke's 1st Let. 
on Toleration 6x Use, which is the Supream Law in the 
matter of. Language, has determined that Heresie relates 
to Errors in Faith, and Schism to those in Worship or Dis- 
cipline.- a 1694 Tillotson Senn. I. xxxiv. (R.), Deluded 
people ! that do not consider that the greatest heresie in the 
world is a wicked fife. 1855 Milman Cat. Chr. m. v. 1,1864) 
II. 2 Heresy, or dissent from the dominant religion . . had 
been introduced into the criminal jurisdiction. x86x Stan- 
ley Jew. Ch. {1877; I. ix, 1B6 There are. always theologians 
keen-sighted to see heresy in the simplest orthodoxy. 1885 
Catholic Did. s.v., Such Protestants as are in good faith 
and sincerely desirous of knowing the truth are not heretics 
in the formal sense ..Their heresy is material only — i.e. 
their tenets are in themselves heretical, but they are not 
formal heretics : /. e. they do not incur the guilt of heresy. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this ; a hereti- 
cal opinion or doctrine. (For N. T. use, see note 
to etymology.) 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 967X pan ys a wykkede 
erysye. c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 17 Errours and 
herysyes. 1479 Eng Gilds (1870) 4x7 Heresies and errours, 
clepid openly lolladries. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
20 Pecocke that was byshoppe of Chechester . . was apeched 
of dy vers poynttes of eryses. 2557 N.T. (Genev.) 2 Pet, ii. t 
There shalbe false teachers among you : which pryuelyshal 
brynge in damnable heresies [Wvcl. sectes of perdicioun, 
Tind., Cranm. damnable sectes, R. V. destructive heresies 
(or sects of perdition)], euen denying the Lord, that hath 
boght them. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref. 3 The Scripture .. 
is..aPhysions-shop«.ofpreseruatiues against poisoned here- 
sies. 2852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) IV. xii. 143 Cardinal 
Farnese declared there were seven heresies in it. . 

2 . By extension, Opinion or doctrine in philoso- 
phy, politics, science, art, etc., at variance with 
those generally accepted as authoritative. Also 
with a and pi. 

• c *385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 330 (Fairf.) That is an 
heresye ageyns my lawe. 1559 W. Cunnincham Cosmogr. 
Glasstf 6 Bycause I will not have you to erre with Poetes 
.. I will take the more diligence to drive this Heresie out 
of your heade. 1616^ B. Jonson Devil an Ass 11. i, Against 
the received heresy That England bears no. dukes. 2711 
Swift Examiner No. 40 T 5. All the heresies in politics 
profusely scattered by the partiznns of the late administra- 
tion. 2843 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) III. x. 
t76, I.. prefer Bristol to Bath.. which I suppose, is a great 
heresy. 2877 E. # R. Conder B as. Faith v. 200 The doc- 
trines. of Evolution .. which it is intellectual heresy., to 
question. 

3 . In sense of Gr. d!p«sis (see etym.) : Opinion 
or doctrine characterizing particular individuals or 
parties ; a school of thought ; a sect. 

2382 Wyclif i Cor. xi. 19 It bihoueth heresies for to be. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 359 Aristotle gadrede 
tneny disciples into his heresie [in suam /ueresim]. x6ix 
Bible i Cor. xi. 19 For there mu*t bee also heresies [Tin- 
dale, Cranmer, sectes ; R. V. margin , factions) among you. 
1679 Hobbes Behemoth (1840) 174 Heresy is a word which, 
when it is used without passion, signifies a private opinion. 
So the different sects of the old philosophers, Academians, 
Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics, &c., were called heresies. 
1870 W. Graham Led. Ep/t. 230 The word heresies was 
the common name for the different philosophical sects, as 
the Stoics, the Epicureans [etc.]. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. y as heresy-ferret , - hunt } -hunt- 
ittgy - monger , - mongenng ; heresy-stained adj. 

1814 W. Taylor in Monthly Rez\ LXXIII. 533 Mad. 
Genlis, and other heresy ferrets, are here censured. 1872 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxxiii. 25 If the consciences of 
heresy-mongers were not seared. 1882 J. Parker A/ost. 
Life I. 140 One of the earliest instances, of heresy-hunting. 
2891 Frou.de Divorce of Cath. 186 More’s chancellorship 
had been distinguished by heresy -prosecutions. 1894 IVestnt . 
Gas. 2 Apr. 2/1 The heresy hunt of Mr. Smith... was one of 
the most protracted and determined of modern times. 

Heretable, -tage, obs. ff. Hekitable, -tage. 

+ Herethrou*gh, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv. 16 
+ Through prep . : cf. Du. hierdoor % Ger. /tier- 
durch .] Through this ; by this means ; hereby. 

ex 200 Ormin 12710 Herfmrrh ma33 mann sen full wel. 
c 1450 tr. De Imitatione m. lx. (1893) 142 Here h uru 3 ,£ 
happenib bat. .1 seclerly what I owe to do. 2596 DaLRYMPLe 
tr. Leslie's Hist . Scot. x. 287 Quha wan the gret Jre. .of al 
the Douglasses heirthrouen- 1602 Carew Cornwall 4 a* 
Her Highnesse shipping should heerethrough be defrauded 
of often supplies. 

Heretic (he*retik), sb. (a.) Forms: 4 eretikfe, 

4- 6 heretyk(e, 4-7 -ike, 6-7 heretique, -icke, 
6-8 -ick, 7- heretic ; also 5 heretyc, eretyke, 

5- 6 herretyk, herytik(e, heretyck(e, erytyko, 

6 eret-, erytycke, heretyque, herytyke, -yoke, 
heeretik, -ick(e, 7 -ique. [a. F. ktrttique 

c.) ad. eccl. L. hwretic-us, a. Gr. aipfrutos able to 
choose, f. atpIcaOai to choose; subseq. m eccl. 
writers (after atpeaus) heretical, heretic. * ** 
the popularly formed heregc, also herite (sec IcUEGE, 
Erite). To French derivation is due the position 
of the stress, as differing from words 
Gr. or L. such as ascrtic, theorftu : cf. ccrtkohc.} 

1 . One who maintains theological or religious 
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opinions at variance with the * catholic’ or orthodox 
doctrine of the Christian Chnrch, or, by extension, 
that of any church or religious system, considered 
as orthodox. Also transf. ■with reference to non* 
Christian religions. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 320 pe kyng said & did 
crie, t>e pape was heretike. a 1340 Hampole Psalter x. t 
H eretikes & fals brewer, c 140a Maundev. (Roxb.) xyi. 73 
If I be ane heretyc .. ban es all heresy bat here es writen. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 11 Thys yere was .. an 
erytyke brentte in Smythfelde for eryse. 1563 WinJet Four 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 71 Gif 3e heirfor haldis ws 
Catholikis to be hseretikis. x6n Bible Transl. Pref. 8 
Heretikes they call vs by the same right that they call 
themselues Catholikes, both being wrong. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav . (ed. 2) 251 The Persian Religion at this 
day varies not from the Turks in any particle of the Alcoran ; 
and yet they account one the other Hereticks. 1725 Watts 
Logic 1. iv. § 8 When a papist uses the word heretics, he 
generally means the protestants. a 1836 H. Miller Test. 
Rocks ix. (1857) 357 Ever)' form of faith has its heretics. 
1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 8. 430 The League rejected 
Henry’s claims as those of a heretic. 

2 . By extension, One who maintains opinions 
upon any subject at variance with those generally 
received or considered authoritative. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 236 Thou wast euer an 
obstinate heretique in the despight of Beautie. c 1620 A. 
Hume Brit, Tongue 1. vii. § 8 My antagonist . . began that 
I was becum an heretik, and the doctour s^ering how, 
ansuered that 1 denyed quho to be spelled with a \v, but 
with qu. 

3 . Comb., as heretic-burning , - hunting , , - taker . 

1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1861) VII. 1. 47 Pashur was.. the 
chief heretic-taker. 1895 J. J. Raven Hist. Suffolk 163 
Gardiner and Bonner .. were heretic-hunting and heretic- 
burning. 

B. citlrib. or adj. = Heretical, rare. 

1382 Wvclif Titus iii. 10 Schonye thou a man heretyk 
[1388 eretik] aftir oon and the secunde coreccioun. 1606 
Proc. agst. Late Traitors 2 That our said Sovereigne Lord 
the King .. and whole Commonaltie of the realme of Eng- 
land., were heretique. 1682 Duyden Relig . Lain Pref. 
Wks. (Globe) 189 That they may be dispensed with in their 
obedience to an heretic prince. 1839 Mom . Herald, in 
Spirit Metrop. Conscrz\ Press (1840) II. 391 He must con- 
sider it heretic and sinful to * search the Scriptures i860 
Motley Netherl. x. II. 63 To deprive the heretic Queen .. 
both of throne and life. 

Hence + Hereticly (-ykcly) adv., as a heretic. 
1538 Wriothesley Chron. (T875) I. 90 Foure persons of 
the Anabaptistes heretykely hare fagottes the same daye at 
Paules Crosse. 

Heretical (hfre*tikal), a. [ad. med.L. hxre- 
ttcdl-zs, f. hxreiic-us Heretic: see -al.] Of or 
pertaining to heresy or heretics ; of the nature of 
heresy. 

1532 More Confut. T indale Wks. 346/2 Al that in the 
while both bought and solde of those hereticall bokes. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. VIII , c. 26 Diuerse heriticall erroniouse and 
dangerouse opinions and doctrines. 2566 in Peacock Eng. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 104 Masse bookes . . appertayninge to 
the hereticall service. 1602 Fulbecke Pandectes 40 They 
[the Turks] and the Persians, the one seeming hereticall to 
the other, are in continuall warre. 2651 Hobbes Leviath. 
in. xlii. 318 To prove that Christians are not to tolerate .. 
Heretical Kings. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. iv. iv. 
(1852) 71 To bring heterodox, and it may be heretical per. 
sons into their communion. x86x Stanley East. Ch. vii. 
(1869) 246 No one likes to be called * heretical but neither 
is it a term of unmixed eulogy to be called 1 orthodox '. 

Hence Here'tically adv., in a heretical manner. 
Here^ticalness, heretical quality or character. 

1661 Baxter A lor. Prognost. u. xxx. 54 If any Minister 
Preach or Pray. .Heretically, to the Danger of the Peoples 
Souls. x68i H. More Exp. Dan. App. ri. 291 Multitudes 
who, because of their supposed Hereticalness, lay dead, use- 
less and unactive. 1701 Strype Aylmer (R.), He ignorantly 
and heretically held against the bishop, that the soul of man 
was of the substance of God. 

d 1 Heretic a*ster. Obs . rare ~ 1 . [f. Heretic : 
see -aster.] A petty or contemptible heretic. 

a 1 7x1 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I.xo A Rem- 
nant who the Gaps of Schism shall close . . Hereticasters 
anathematize. 

Hereticate (bfre-tik^t), v. [f. med.L. hereti- 
cal-, ppl. stem of heretic are, f. hxretic-us Heretic.] 

1 . trans. To pronounce heretical. 

1629 Bp. Hall A ttszv. Urban's Inurb. 9 The Pope hath not 
power (that I may vse his owne word) to hereticate any 
Proposition. 2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vn. iii. (1852) 
512 Arbitrary and hereticating anathemas. 1873 F. Hall 
Mod. Eng. 19 note. Let no one be minded, on the score of 
my neoierism , to hereticate me, as threatening to abet some 
new-fangled form of religious heterodoxy. 

2 . To make a heretic of: applied (by opponents) 
to the ceremony of death-bed inauguration ( Conso - 
damentum ) reported to have been practised by the 
Albigenses in the I2lh c. 

1731 S. Chandler tr. LivtborcJi s Hist Inquis. 1 . 1. viii. 
54 ’Pis reported of Petrus Sancii, that being called to here- 
ticate a certain sick Woman, she was not then hercricated : 
because he did not think it proper upon Account of her not 
being weak enough. And afterwards. . Petrus Sancii did not 
hereticate her, because she recovered. 1832 S. R. Maitland 
Albigenses ff Wald. 'xii. 459 Could Peter Auterius really 
believe that he saved the souls of those whom he hereticated? 
2883 Sat. Rev. 31 Mar. 404/1. 

Hence Hereticaidon [med.L. heretic a tie ] , the 
action of hereticating (in both senses) ; csp. that 
attributed to the Albigenses. Here*Ucator, one 
who hereticates or denounces heresy. 


1685 Baxter Paraphr. PI. T. Heb. i. Annot., The Hcretj- 
cators will quarrel with it. 1731 S. Chandler ir.Limbotrh's 
Hist. Inquis. 1 . 1. viii. 53 Others [Albigenses] only enter’d 
into a Covenant with these perfect ones., that at the End of 
Life they would be received into their Sect. This Recep- 
tion is often called Herctication . . This Admission ..was 
called Spiritual Baptism, The Consolation, The Reception, 
and Good End. 2832 S. R. Maitland Albigenses Wald. 
ix. 232 note, Their absolution was general, and performed 
by the imposition of hands, in the ceremony of heretieation. 
1880 Guardian 21 Apr. 520 The right of excommunication 
was instanced in the heretieation of the Artemonites, a sort 
of premature Arians. 2883 Eat. Rev. 31 Mar. 404/1 They 
[Albigensians] adopted . . a ceremony of imposition of hands, 
variously designated consolamrntum, or ‘heretieation', fol- 
lowed by the Endura or fasting to death. 

Here-ticide. [erron. f. Heretic + -cide 2.] 
The putting of a heretic to death. 

2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. iv. (1852) 525 Nor do I 
look upon hereticide as an evangelical way for the ex- 
tinguishing of heresies. 

Hereiicize, v. [f. Heretic + -izf.] trans. To 
pronounce heretical. 

1830 Pusey Hist. Enq.' II. 194 [It] was forthwith arbi- 
trarily cried down, hereticized, and destroyed. Ibid. 310'rhe 
despised and hereticized Pietists. 

Here-till, adv. Sc. [f. Here adv. 16 + Till: 
cf. Da. her til, Sw. heirtit. ] = Hereto. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xm. 241 Quhen her-till all assentit 
war. Ibid. xx. 144 Heir-till thair Athis can that ma. 

Hereto (bLut/?*), adv. [f. Here adv. 16 + To 
prep. Cf. MDu., Du. hiertoe , Ger. hierzu. ] 
i* 1 . To this place, hither. Obs. 

CX205 Lay. 25321 Her to he wule leden kinges. 2598 R. 
Bernard tr. Terence, Andria 1. i. (1629) 9/2 Being hereto 
driuen through very pouerty. 

2 . To this matter, subject, etc. ; with reference to 
or in regard to this point. 

CX175 Lamb. Horn. 33 Ne penche $e herto. a 2225 Alter. 
R. 388 Herto ualleS a tale, c 2386 Chaucer Melib. r 325 
Heer-to accordeth Seint Paul the Apostle, c 2470 Henry 
Wallace x. 1125 Will ye her to accord? 2526 Tindale 
2 Cor. viii. 10 And I geve counsell hereto. 2682 Norris 
Hierocles 9 Agreeable hereto are the words of the Oracle. 

3 . (Annexed) to this document, etc. 

1550 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 152 An open sheet, 
whiche must here to be annexid. 1896 Act 59-60 Viet. c. 13 
§ 1 The acts enumerated in the schedule hereto. 

+ 4 . In addition to this. Obs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 45/2 Hauingno skill in warre- 
like discipline, and heereto being naked without furniture of 
armour. 

+ 5 . Up to this time, hitherto. Obs. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 39 For the better 
understanding such thinges as herto are spoken. 2582 N. 
Lichefikld tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Itid. lxxix. 159 b, 
Heereto he had bene a friend to the Kintj of Calicut. 2607 
Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 64 If he remember a kinder value of the 
People, then he hath hereto priz’d them at. 
t Hence He:retobefo*re, adv. Obs. Heretofore. 
2667 Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. Introd. (1684) 3 To 
endeavour therestaurarion of what was herctobefore better 
and the abolition of what is worse. 

t He*retochy. Obs. rare. [f. heretoch Here- 
toga, after county, duchy , etc.] The territory ruled 
by a heretoga. 

1577-87 Harrison England 1. vii. in Holinshed 16 Kent 
..was made an earledome or Heretochie .. Athelstone his 
sonne, being the first Earle or Heretoch of the same. Ibid., 
Northumberland .. was onlie governed by earls .as Here- 
toches, as an Heretochy. 

Heretofore (hlajtr/foeu), adv. (a., sb.) Also 
4-5 heretoforn(e. [f. Here adv. 16 + Tofore, 
OE. tdforair, cf. MDu .hiertevoren, Ger. hiersuvor.] 

A. adv. Before this time ; before now ; in time 
past ; formerly. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 1816 For here-to-fore of hardnesse 
hadestow neuep 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love in. viii. (Skeat) 
1 . 113 Will of rightfulnesse is the ilke same rightfulnesse as 
here toforne is shewed, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 87 Where ben 
pese worpi. bat were beere-to-forn ? 2555 Eden Decades 214 
The lyke hath not heretofore byn knowen. a 2680 Butler 
Rem. (1759I I. 126 The Pagans heretofore Did their own 
Handyworks adore. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 21 The 
political writings of such as have heretofore passed for wise 
men. i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. iii. 244, I tried the methods 
heretofore pursued. 

B. adj. Former, previous. 

2492 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 22 ^3 Annuyties graunted. .by. . 
Piers Courteney somtyme Bisshoppe of Excestre or by any 
othre . heretofore Bisshoppe there. 1656-7 R. Venning 
Mercies Memorial 17 Heretofore-mercies are grounds to 
look for hereafter-mercies. 1839 Mrs. Papendiek Cri. 
Priv. Life Q. Charlotte (1S87) ll.xv.94 But he felt the loss, 
for them, of his heretofore allowances, a 1864 Hawthorne 
Amer. Note-Bks. (1879) 1 . 22 In his heretofore voyages. 

C. sb. Time past ; the past. 

2824 Galt Rothelan vr. vi, The same sort of being that he 
has been in the heretofore. 1876 J. Martineau Hours Tit. 
(1877) 2 3° The relation of his Now to a heretofore and a 
hereafter. 

Heretofo*retime, adv. rare. [f. prec. after 
afore-, before-timed] =prec. 

2482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 67, I haue'yet here to fore 
tyme gyuen to you many a good cottnseyl and pPoufTytable. 
2866 N eale Sequences <5- Hymns 158 Though by the way we 
pass, we have not passed heretoforetime. 

Heretoga (he-retauga), heretocli, -togh.. 
Forms: 1 heretoga, 2 heretoche, 3 here-, 
heereto^e, Hist. 6-9 .heretoch, 8-9 -togh, -toga. 
[OE. hirctoga — OFris. hgrioga, -tiga, OS. h^ritogo 


.(MDu. hertoge, -loch, -tick, Du. herlog), OHG. 
hfizogo (MHG. herzoge , G. herzog), ON. hertogi 
(Sw. hertig, Da. herlug); f. h%ri, hpe Here sb. 
nrmy+OE. -toga, OLG. -logo, OHG. -reagent- 
noun, f. weak grade tug-, tog • of *tcuhan , OE. 
* Id oh an, tdon to lead : see Tee v. (cognate with L. 
due- ere, dux). The Hist, forms heretoch , -togh re- 
present nied . L . here toe hi us.] 

0. E. Hist. The leader of an army ; the com- 
mander of the militia of a shire or district. As 
it was rendered by L. dux, and was the same word 
as Ger. herzog, \ it was taken by 17th and 18th c. 
writers as — Duke. 

C900 tr. Bor da's Hist. x. xii. [xv.J (1890) 52 Wteron 6a 
serest heora latteowas and hereto^an twegen ^ebro 3 ra Hen- 
gest and Horsa. ciooo jElfric Hunt. xiii. 1 Moises se 
maera heretoga. a 1x75 Colt. Horn. 243 Se be ge 5 into fihte 
wi 5 -ute heretoche. c 1205 Lay. 10268 Seuarus wes heora 
hrera-to^e. 1577-87 [see Heretochy]. 2641 in Hart. Mite. 
(Malh.) V. 48 Lieutenants of counties (anciently known by 
the name of Heretoch). 1643 Herle^ Anstvcr to Fernt 
24 The ancient Govereours of the Militia of the Realme, 
both by sea and land cal’d Heretochs, which Lombard 
likens to the High Constables of France. 2761 Hume Hist. 
Eng. I. App. i. 92 note. The heretoghs or dukes, and the 
sheriffs, were chosen by the freeholders in the folkmole, 
2765 Blackstone Comm. I. 408 In the time of our Saxon 
ancestors . . the military force of this kingdom was in the 
hands of the dukes or heretochs. 2848 Lytton Harold vi. 
vi, If thou wert as frank in the grim land of thy heretogh. 
1874 Studbs Const. Hist. I. iv. 66 In a. d. 449, under two 
herctogas, Hengist and Horsa, the strangers came. 

Heretrix : see Heritrix. 

Hereunder (hlerr;*ndai), adv. [f. Hebe adv. 
16 + Under prep. Cf. Du. hieronder, Ger. kii tr- 
im ter, Da. hentnder , Sw. hdntnder.] Under this. 

1 . Subsequently (mentioned or set down) in this 
document, book, etc. 

1425 E. E. Wills (1882) 65 J>is here-vnder writen ys my 
last will. 2586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 101 
The effects heerunder mentioned of this first vertue. 1693 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 257 Wee whose names are hereunder 
written. 2893 Crockett Stickit Minister 241 The result is 
appended hereunder. 

2 . Under or beneath this surface or appearance. 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 201 There must 

needs lie hereunder some falsity and deceipt. . 

3 . Under this title, heading, etc. 

1586 A Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 95^ Whatsoever con- 
taineth any speciall request, is hereundar included. 

4 . Under the authority of this (statute or the like). 

1880 Mississippi Code § 1214 No indictment hereunder 

shall be quashed for want of form. 

Hereunto (hlorzmtr/*, -vnUt), adv. [f. Here 
adv. 16 + Unto prep.] Unto or to this place; to 
this thing, matter, subject, etc. ; to this document. 

2509 Fisher Fun. Semi. C'tess R ichmond Wks. (1876) 299 
Herevnto his ryghtwysnes also sholde enclyne hym. . 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 12 b, Hereunto is also 
ioyned my Larder. 1596 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 40 In witnes 
whereof they have hearunto set their hands. 2630 Wads- 
worth Pi/gr. iii. 18 All the schooles are not admitted here 
vnto. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 126 Pc We whose Names 
are hereunto subscribed. ^2803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 253 Adjoin- 
ing hereunto on the east, is a ward, eighty feet front. 

Hereupon (hlorxipp'n), adv. [f. Here adv. 16 
+ Upon prep.] 

1 . Upon this thing, point, subject, or matter. 

c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 49 Her uppon heo bencheS muchele 
mare J?en uppon godalmihtin. 1591 Spenser M. Httbberd 
123 It behoues..to resolue first herevpon. <22626 Bacon 
Nciu Ati. (1631) 2 Consulting hereupon amongst our Selves. 
2652 Hobbes Leviailt. 111. xxxvi. 226 Hereupon a question 
may be asked. 

2 . Immediately following upon this (in time or 
consequence). 

c 2340 Cursor M. 4945 (Fairf.) Her a-pon bai stale my 
binge, c 2385 Chaucer L, G. W. 1643 Hypsip. , And her* 
upon, at night they mette y-fere. 1568 Grafton Chron. H- 
73 Hereupon the kinges messengers were put in prison. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. x. § 1 What other effect could 
hereupon ensue. 1706 tr. D up in's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. If- 
ni. xviii. 261 Hereupon there was a great murmur. 2803 
Fr. A. Kemble Rest'd, in Georgia 34, I hereupon had to 
explain to them [etc.]. 

Herewde, obs. form of Herald. 

Herewith (hl®iwi*< 5 ), adv. [f. Here adv. 1 6 + 
With prep. Cf. Da. herved.] 

1 . With this; along with or together with this. 
1017-23 in Earle Land Charters 236 pis waes gedon be 
byssa witena gewytnessse pe herwiS nySan awritene standao. 
C1380 Wycuf Last Age Ch. p. xxxii, Her wib acortnp 
Carnosencis. 1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xlviu. 
93 The abstracts whereof .we send unto your highness here- 
with. 2641 Sir E. Nicholas in JV. Papers (Camden) 34 
You shal receave hearewith a pacquett from his Majestic. 
1 75 S G. Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 145, I herewith 
send you a small map of the back country. # . 

+ 2 . At the same time with this ; upon this ; with 
these words, etc. Obs. 

<12300 Cursor AT. 24479 (Cott.) Her- wit come me son 
succur. C2340 Ibid. 11895 (Trin.) Herwib bei let b e ” ccl * 
doun And \’p be feet of bat feloun. 2546 J. Heywood Pros’- 
(1B67) 61 Well (quoth she) till soorie, fare ye well ..Out at 
doores went she herewith. 

3 . By means of this ; hereby. 

1560 Bible (Gener.) Mat. iii. 10 Proue me now herewith, 
sayeth the Lord of hostes, if [etc.]. 2597 Hooker Feet. Pdf 
xxix. § 5 The weak arc offended herewith. 2893 M. S. 1 ERU\ 
in Barrows Part. Retig. 1 . 698 Herewith we worship thee. 
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HERITABLY. 


Herewithal (hToiwftSji), adv. arch. [f. Hbbe 
adv. 16 + Withal.] = Herewith. 

c 1384 Chaucer H . Fame m. 516 Herwithal ther come 
anoon Another huge companye. 1501 Plumpton Corr, 
(Camden) 154, I copied them, as your worship shall see, 
& receive herewithall closed. 1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. 
(Parker Soc.) 201 The eyes even of the wise are blinded 
herewithal. 1643 Fuller Holy Prof. St, hi. xiii. 184 
Herewithall Doctour Whitaker was much delighted. 1701 
Grew Cornu Sacra iv.JL.), Professing that herewithal he 
owed, and offered up himself body and soul, unto God. 

t He’reword. 06 s. [OE., f. stem of hfrian to 
praise + Word.] Word of praise; praise, renown, 
E lor y- ' 

a i too 0. E. Chron. (MS. F.) an. 1009 (Earle) 142 note, Da 
wolde Brihtric ^eearnian him here word. c rigs Lamb. Horn. 
137 penne he bijeteS hereword Sere mide. c 120s Lay. 11917 
Hep htefde al pat hzere-word [c 1275 here-word] of pan 
maidepen of bis asrd. a 1225 Auer. R. 148 peo pet forleoseS 
& aspilleS al hore god frnruh wilnunge of hereword. 

+ He reworth, a. Obs. In 3 herewur’S. [See 
prec.] Worthy of praise ; to be praised. 
a 1225 Juliana 33 HerewurSe healent. 

t He*rey eld, herield. Old Sc. Law. Forms: 
6 herezeld, -^eild, (herre5elda), herield, hyr- 
ald, -eild, 7 herrezeld(e, 9 herezeld, ( erron . 
herizeld). [The same word as OE. heregeld , 
Heregeld, used in Scotland in sense of Heriot.] 
The render to the superior of the best living ani- 
mal of a deceased vassal ; at an early date com* 
muted for a fixed money payment, and now practi- 
cally obsolete: see quot. 1861; corresponding to 
Eng. Heriot. 

a 1500 Leg. Quat. Burg. Scot. c. 17 In burgh sail nocht be 
herde bludewyt najit stokisdynt na merchet na here3elde [nec 
merchet nec nerieth] na nane suilk maner of thyng. [1508 in 
D. Black Hist. Brechin (1867) II. 31 A horse as the Herield of 
. .John Carnegy his father.] 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 1986 Our 
gude gray meir was baittand on the feild And our Land's 
laird tuik hir, for his hyreild. c 1575 Balfour's Practices 
(1754) 200 Na herejeld sould be paid. 1597 Skene De V'erb. 
Sign.' Herreylda, is the best aucht, oxe, kowe, or vther 
beast quhilk ane husband-man. .hes in his possession, the 
time of his decease, quhilk aucht and suld be given to his 
Landis-lorde. 1693 Stair Inst. (ed. 2) n. nx § 80 The 
Herezeld was found due to the La[dy].Liferenter, though 
the Defunct had the Room in Steelbow. j86x W. Be w.Dici. 
Law Scot l. s.v.,_ This exaction has been long unknown in 
practice. .Sometimes, in striking acomposition, the value of 
the herezeld is stated against the vassal in money at a low 
conversion, 

attrib. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 3904 From tbine-furth thay 
sail want thair hyrald-hors. 1552 — J\ lonarche 4734 Than 
cumis the Landis Lorde, perfors, And cleiks tyll hym ane 
herield hors. 

Hereye*sterday. Sc. ? Obs. [app. a corniption 
of crey ester day, OE. *xrgystrandx'g, f. Ere before 
4- Yesterday : cf. Du. eergisteren , OHG. ergestern , 
Ger. chegestem, in same sense.] The day before 
yesterday. 

a 1662 R. Baillic Lett. (1775) II. 73 (Jam.) Always here- 
yesterday, when we were at the very end of it. 

Herfesfc(e, obs. forms of Harvest. 
Hergulutier, var. Argoletier, Hargulater. 
Herhaud, -hault, obs. ff. Herald sb. 
Hericano, obs. form of Hurricane. 

1 * He*ricide. Obs. rare — 1 . [f. L. ( h)erus master 
+ -cide 2.] The murder of a lord or master. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves n, xlvi. 250 That punish 
Treachery, Perfidiousness, and Hericide with smart and 
ignominy. 

Herie, herier, heriful : see Hery v. Obs., to 
praise. Herield, -15 old, var. Hereyeld, Obs. 
Herif, obs. form of Hairif. 
t He'rigaut. Obs. Also 4 herygoud, (8 
herigald). [a. OF. herigaut , hergaut, hargaut, 
pi. - gaus (14th c. in Godefroi), med.L. herigaldtis .] 
An upper garment or cloak worn by men and women 
in the 1 3th and 1 4th centuries. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11391 Mani on .. hor armes awei 
caste & chaungede hom vor herigaus \v.r. hergaus]. c 1325 
in Pol. Songs (Camden) 156 An heme in a herygoud with 
honginde sleven._ 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 148 Hopez J>ou I 
be a harlot J»i erigaut to pray se ? (1727 CowelVs Inierpr., 
He rig aids, a Sort of garment so called.] 

Herile (he'rail), a. rare. [od. L. <Ji)enl-is, 
f. (h)ertis master.] Of or pertaining to a master. 

1644 H. Parker Jus Pop* 36 The power of Masters or 
Lords from the Greek we terme Despoticall, from the Latine 
Herile. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 265/2 The 
Government of a Family., is partly Paternal, partly Nuptial, 
partly Herile, partly Acquisitive. [1837-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. (1855) IV. 177 In the sixth book we have disquisitions 
en matrimony, .on paternal, and on herile power.] 

So fHeriTity [.'id. med.L. {k)erilitds] f ‘master- 
ship* (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Herinncious, var. of Erinaceous. 

1790 Bruce Trav. V. 143 Long herinacious hairs which, 
like small thorns, grow about his back. 

Hering, obs. form of Herring. 

Heriot (he'ript). Forms: 1 heregeatu, here- 
Seatwa,-we, 3~4heriet, 6 her(r)iotte,haryotte, 
(oryott), 6-7 har(r)iot, 7 herriott, 7-8 herriot, 
3-4, 7- heriot. [OE. heregeatwa, -we, f. here 
Here sb. army, host + gcatwa, gcalwe trappings, 
equipments, ornaments, armour.] 

Vol. V. 


+ 1 . Military equipments. (Only in OE.) 
c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxvii. § 1 Mid gyldenum hylt 
sweordum, and mid manigfealdum hereseatwum gehyrste. 
c 993 Battle of Maldon 48 Hi willacS eow to gafole garas 
syllan, settrene ord and ealda swurd, < 5 a heregeatu Se eow 
mt hilde ne deab. 

2 . Bug. Law. A feudal service, originally con- 
sisting of weapons, horses, and other military 
equipments, restored to a lord on the death of his 
tenant ; afterwards a render of the best live beast 
or dead chattel of a deceased tenant due by legal 
custom to the lord of whom he held ; the corre- 
sponding payment in Sc. Law was the Hereyeld. 

At an early period this render was commuted in many 
cases for a fixed money payment. The heriotis now an 
incident of manorial tenures only. In some exceptional cases, 
it is also due on a change of tenants, and even on the entry 
of a new lord. Suit heriot : see quot. 1882. 

C950 Dipl. Angl. AEviSax. (Th.) 499 And ham cinge 
minne haere^eatwa, feower sweord, and feower spaera, and 
feower scyldas. a 1035 Laws of Cnut 11. c. 71 [72] (Schmid) 
And beon \>a here-geata [ v.rr . heregeate, herigeata] swa hit 
masSlic sy. Eorles . . eahta hors, feower gesadelode and 
feower unjesadelode, and feower helmas and feower byman 
and ehta spera and eall swa feala scylda and feower swurd 
and twa hund mancus goldes. Ibid. c. 78 [79] Se man on 
ham fyrdunge setforan his hlaforde fealle..beon h a here- 
jeata for^yfene. CX200 S. Eng. Leg. I. 445/480 On of is 
pouere Men wende of fif-dawe, And is beste best to heriet 
men brou3te him, ase it was lawe. 1343 in Kennett Par. 
Antig. (1818) II. 83 Juliana Hardy, .diem clausitextremam, 
et accidit domino nova heriota ii. boves pret. xvi s. c 1500 
in W. Denton Eng. 15 th Cent. (1888) 319 note. Now yowr 
farmor takes in & lettes at hyswyljewith owt fyneoraryott 
to yowe. 1523 Fitzherb. Surz>, xii. (1539) 20 There be two 
maner of herriottes. i6ix Cotgr. s.v. Ample, For a Heriot 
whereof the Landlord takes his deceased tenants best horse. 
1641 Brome Jovial Crew 1. Wks. 1873 111 . 356 What 
Hariots have you tanc from forlorne Widows? 1647 Fuller 
Gd. Tk. in Worse T. (1841) 128 There accrueth to the land- 
lord a fine and heriot from his tenant taking a farther estate 
in his lease. »767Blackstone Comm. 11.^.(1809)97 Heriots 
. .are a render of the best beast or other good (as the custom 
may be) to the lord on the death of the tenant. 1861 Pear- 
son Early tf Mid. A ges Eng. 426 The heriot conveyed the 
acknowledgement of former vassalage, and, from analogy, 
one was claimed by the church at the death of every believer. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist . I, ii. 24 note. The. warhorse and 
spear were the gift of the princeps and the origin of the later 
heriot. Ibid. ix. 261 The change of the heriot to the relief 
implies a suspension of ownership, and carries with it the 
custom of livery of seisin. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 162 
The Heriot of English Copyhold tenure . .has been explained 
as an acknowledgment of the Lord’s ownership of the 
cattle with which he anciently stocked the land of his vil- 
leins. 18 82 A. Brown Scriven's Copyholds vi. § 1 (ed. 6) 213 
A heriot reserved on lease, or suit heriot , partakes strictly 
of the nature of rent, so that the lord cannot seize, but must 
either distrain.. or bring an action. 

b. transf. Applied to analogous payments in 
other countries. 

1642 Fuller Holy#? Prof. St. v. xviii. 430 The petty- Land- 
lords of the times, to whom rich fines and heriots would 
accrue upon every exchange . . took part with Andronicus. 
01645 Howell Lett. 1. i. xxxyiii, He is contented with a 
white Mule, and Purse of Pistols about the neck, which 
he receives evry yeer for a herriot or homage. X705 Bos- 
man Guinea 448 The eldest Son is sole Heir, but is obliged 
to present a Slave by way of Herriot to the King. 

c - fig- 

# a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 11. (1692) 228 His body was 
interred, .in Llangeday, the heriot which every son of Adam 
must pay to the Lord of the Alannor of the whole Earth. | 
1680 Crowne Mis. Civ . War 11. 19 Cruelly sworn ; But yet 
such oaths are heriots, which widows To custom always pay, 
when a life falls. 

3 . all rib. and Comb., as heriotdand ; heriot 
custom, heriot service (see quot. 1767). 

1002 in Earle Land Charters (1888) 220 Pit here^eatland 
set Suttune. 1531 Dial, on Laivs Eng. 11. ix. (1638) 75 For 
heriot service the Lord shall distraine. a 167$ Hale Anal. 
Law xxvii. (1739) 71 This Acquisition by Act in Law may 
be. .4. By Custom as in the Case of Heriot Custom. 1767 
Blackstone Comm . Il.xxviii. {1799)423 Heriot-service, and 
heriot-custom. The former are . . due upon a special reser- 
vation in a grant or lease of lands, and therefore amount 
to little more than a mere rent: the latter arise upon no 
special reservation whatsoever, but depend merely upon im- 
memorial usage and custom. 1896 Daily Hews 4 Nov. 6/6 
In the Court of Appeal yesterday. .Sir Thomas claimed that 
either by heriot custom or heriot service he was entitled to 
a heriot of the best beast of the deceased tenant. 

Hence + Hcriotagre Obs. (see quot.). 

Cotgr., Droid de meilltur Cniiel, heriotage*, the 
best chatell a tenant hath when he dies, due vnto his Land- 
lord. 

Heriotable (he*ripta.b’l), a. [See -able.] 
Subject or liable to the payment of heriots. 

1598 Kitchin Courts Leet { 1675I 269 The Husband and 
Wife and their Son purchase Lands joyntly Harriotable- 
1607 Norden Surz’. Dial. 102 It behoveth the Lord to 
know, who be the tenants.. belonging to an beriotable tene- 
ment, because every part continueth heriotable. 1777 
Nicolson & Burn Hist. Westm. tp Cumb. J. 174 The 
tenants are chiefly customary and heriotable. 1889 Jessopp 
Coming of Friars v. 225 Richard . . protested that his land 
was not heriotable. 

Herisipelas, obs. form of Erysipelas. 
Herisson (he-risan). [a. F. h His son, OF. 
herif on, -tchon (12th c. in Littre) late L. *heri- 
ctonetn Urchin, augmentative of benefits, ericinsl\ 

1 1 - A hedgehog, urchin. Obs. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. xii. (ed. 7) 555 He .. hath the 
feet of a Herison. c 1600 Cur el Pilgr. in J. Watson Coll. 


P cents (1706) II. 26JJam.) The Houlet and the Herison Out 
of the airt Septentrion Come with ane feirfull voce. 

1) 2 . Forlif. A barrier, consisting of a revolving 
beam, armed with iron spikes. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
S.v., Hertssons are frequently placed before gates. 1853 
Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., Herisson, a formidable hedge 
or chevaux-de-frise, made of one stout beam fenced by a 
number ofiron spikes . . which being fixed upon a pivot, re- 
volves in every direction upon being touched, always pre- 
senting a front of pikes. 

3 . * A sort of wooden horse set with spikes or 
points, formerly used as a military punishment, the 
culprit being mounted upon it ’ {Cent. Diet.). 
t Herit, v. Obs. Also 6 heryt. [a. OF. heriler 
(12th c. in Littre):— L. heredildre.’] Irajts.To inherit. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurcl. (1546) Ffiij, He 
that lyueth, heryteth death.' 1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 355 
And make.. them herit Glory’s throne, 
f HeTifc, sb. Obs. [?f. prec.] Inheritance. 

c 1475 Partenay 38^ In riches herite was not in best, But 
of good lyuynj* was in-dede and set. 

Heritabl’lity. [f. next + -ITT.] The quality 
of being heritable, or capable of being inherited. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 45 This tax, thus securing the 
heritability of offices, was not perpetual, 1882 A. Gray in 
Proc. A nier. Acad. Arts XVII. 449 The importance of 
heritability, which is an essential part of Darwinism, would 
seem to have had a significant illustration in the person of 
its great expounder. 1890 Advance (Chicago) 15 May, Did 
you ever think about the heritability of such qualities ? 

Heritable (he'ritab’l), a. (sb.) Also 4-8 here-, 
[a. F. heritable (1206 in Godef.), f. Writer : see 
Herit v .] 

1 . Capable of being inherited, inheritable ; in Se. 
and Civil Law , said esp. of property, or rights per- 
taining thereto, that pass by inheritance to heirs- 
at-law, as distinguished from movable property or 
rights, which do not so descend. 

Heritable jurisdictions, grants of criminal jurisdiction 
bestowed on some of the Scottish nobility with a view to the 
more easy and prompt administration of justice. Abolished 
1747 by Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43. 

c J375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 92 He gaf of heretable 
rycht To godis seruice al bat ton. J523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

1. xiv. 14 The kyng. .dyd gyue hym cccc. markissterlyngis 
of rent heritable, to hold of hym in fee, J632 Lithgow 
Trav. 62 Ithaca., was the heretable ^ Kingdome of the 
worthy Ulysses. 1687 Royal Proclaim in Lend. Gas. No. 
2221/4 No Law, Custom or Constitution .. can .. Restrain 
Us from conferring Heretable Rights and Priviledges upon 
them. 1689 Proc. Convent. Est . Scotl. in Somers Tracts 

II. 387 Imposing them where there were heritable Offices 
and Jurisdictions. *746-7 Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 1 All 
Heretable Jurisdictions of Justiciary, and all Regalities 
and Heretable Baillieries .. shall be .. abrogated, taken 
away, and totally dissolved and extinguished. 1766 W. 

I Gordon Gen.Counting-ho. 463 Inventory of the moveableand 
heretable estate. 183a Austin Juris/rA 1870) I. xiv. 392 The 
rights descendible to heirs as distinguished from those de- 
scendible to executors or administrators are in the law of 
Scotland denoted by the appropriate term heritable. 1848 
Mill Pol. Econ. it. ii. § 7 Other examples of property which 
ought not to have been created, are properties in public 
trusts; such as. .the heritable jurisdictions. 

b. Sc. Law. Pertaining to or connected with 
heritable property. 

Heritable bond, a bond for a sum of money, to which is 
joined, for the creditor’s further security, a conveyance of 
land or of heritage, to be held by the creditor in security of 
the debt. Heritable security, security either constituted by 
infeftment in favour of the^ creditor, or depending on the 
force of a condition qualifying the right of property (Bell 
Diet. Law Scotl.). 

c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 221 The executouris may 
not be calht..to warrand ony hcritabiU infeftment or dis- 
positioun maid be the deid befoir his deceis. j8oi Hist. 
Europe in Ann. Reg. 134/2 The value of what, in that part 
of the Island, is called heritable security. Mod. (Title of 
Company, Edin.\ Heritable Securities and Mortgage In- 
vestment Association Limited. 

2 . Naturally transmissible or transmitted from 
parent to offspring ; hereditary. 

1570^ Buchanan Ane Admonil. Wks. (1892) 32 Arrogance, 
crueltie, dissimulatioun, and heretabill tressoun. 1571 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Ps. Ii. 7 Sinne floweth by infection intoo the 
offspring, and is as it were heritable. 1784 De Lolmf. Eng. 
Const. 1. iii. (ed. 4) 40 Heritable forms ^ of devotions and 
creeds. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 45 No heritable 
disease in tne family. 

3 . Of persons : Capable of inheriting or taking 
by descent ; succeeding by right of inheritance. 

c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 289 The hcritabiU pro- 
prietar of the saidis Jandis. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, IP ore. 

111.(1662) 171 His wife .. being a Double Inheritrix --tn* 
dented with Husband, that her Heritable^ Issue should 
assume her Surname. 1737 J. Chamberlayne's St. Gt.Brd. 

11. 1 ii. 292 The Earl of CassiUs is Heritable Bailiff of Car- 
rick. 1886 J. Small in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 496/1 Heritable 
officers who had fought against the prince were only sus- 
pended, not deposed. 

B. sb. pi. (Se. Law). Heritable possessions; 
lands and other property that passes to the heir- 


[(. prec. * -iv 2] 
of inheritance or 
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The peaceable po 5 - 
18S8 J. Williams m 
iere there ha5 been 
n gestio pro herede 


jBor A. Ranken Hist. France I. 278 
session of .. heritages or immovables. 
Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 574 A Except w 
virious intromission in movables, and 
and some other cases in heritables. 

Heritably (he-rilabli), adv. 
By way of inheritance, by nght 
succession ; by heritable property 



HEBMANDAD. 


HERITAGE. 

1523 Ld. Berners Frotss . I. cccxlviit, The erle of Flaun- 
ders shulde heretably haue the sayd profyte. 1577-95 Descr. 
Isles Scoff, in Skene Celtic Scot I. (1880) III. App. 434 It 
p;rteinis heretablie to ane Barron callit the Laird of Challow. 
1619 Sir J. S em pill Sacrilege Handl. 37 An action heretably 
descended. 1737 J. Chambcrlaync s St. Gt. Brit. n. 11. iv. 
576 This office of Chamberfainry was possessed heritably of 
Tate by the Dukes of Lenox. 1842 Alison Europe (1849-50) 
XIV. xcy. § 54. 132 The mass of mortgages or debts heritably 
secured in France on the land is eleven milliards of francs. 

Heritage (he-rit^), sb. Also 3-5 eri-, 4-6 
ery-, Hery-, 5-6 heretage (4 hary-, 6 heeretage, 
heri-, heiritagie). [a. OF. eritage, heritage ( — Pr. 
heretatge, OSp. eredage, It. ereditaggio, med.L. 
hereditagiuni) , f. hiriler : see Her it v. and -age.] 
1 . That which' has been or may be inherited ; any 
property, and esp. land, which devolves by right of 
inheritance. 

a 2225 Leg. KatJu 83 , 1 Ve heritage and i be herd bet com 
of hire burde. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724I 523 Richard is brother 
Underueng the eritage, vor_ he nadde jeir non other . . The 
erldom of Penbroc, & al is other eritage. 1382 Wyclif 
2 Kings xx\. 3 Merciful be to me the Lord, that I 3yue 
not the heritage of my fad res to thee, c 1440 Gentry des 
4642 My fader hath geve hym half his eritage. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist . Scot. I. 17 In the same 
heritage like hes rychteouslie from age to age succeidet till 
vther. 1608 Suaks. Per. 11. 1. 129 (Globe) It was.. part of my 
heritage, Which my dead father did bequeath to me. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 1. xxix, Lord of a barren heritage. 2841 
W. Spalding Italy 4 It. Isl. II. 134 In early life he attended 
his father in a duel about a heritage. 

b. spec . Sc. Law. Land and similar property 
which devolves by law upon the heir and not on 
executors or administrators; heritable estate, realty. 

As distinguished from conquest \ land inherited and not 
purchased. 

1508 Dunbar Tun mariil ]Ve men 344 Mi euidentis of 
heritagis. c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (2754) 224 All conquest 
sould ascend anes, and thairefter may na mair ascend ; hot 
sould descend as heritage. 1845 \V. Burge in Encycl. 
Metrop. 848/1 Where a middle brother or sister (or their 
issue) dies, leaving younger or elder brothers or uncles. The 
younger brother (or uncle) and his issue take the heritages ; 
the elder and his issue, the conquest. 1874 Act 37 4 38 Viet. 
c. 94 § 37 The distinction between fees of conquest and fees 
of heritage is hereby abolished. 

c. iransf. and Jig. The 1 portion * allotted to or 
reserved for any one ; e. g. that of the righteous or 
the wicked in the world to come. 

a 1225 After. R. 302 To. .bruken buten ende pe eritage of 
heouene. c 1230 Hali Meid. 25 pu schuldest fun herte 
heouen Jriderward as tin heritage is. a 1340 ^ Hampolc 
Psalter xxiv. 14 It sail haf hale heritage in blisse. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 364 Which hath his heritage in helle. 1738 
Wesley Ps. xlvii. iv, God our Heritage shall prove. Give 
us all a Lot of Love, a 1842 A. Cunningham Wet Sheet 4 
Flowing Sea, The hollow oak our palace is, Our heritage 
the sea. 

1 2 . The fact of inheriting ; inheritance, heredi- 
tary succession. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 609 [God] gaf it him ais in heritage. 
02330 R. Brunne Citron. I Pace (Rolls) 24203 He left hit til 
Iwevn in heritage, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Clement 640 
pat Ihesu cristis patronag succed should be harytage. c 2400 
Maun dev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 pis es he land pat es hight til vs 
in heritage. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242 b/2 These ben the 
thynges that I leue to yow to possede bv ryghtfull herytage. 
2556 Aurelio <S- Is ah. (x 6 o 3 ) Kviij, This goode that they 
have lefte me be heritagie. 

3 . Anything given or received to be a proper and 
legally held possession. 

c 2380 Wyclif Whs. (t8So) 348 If ..pi kynge . . worschipid 
pee myche & hi}t pee greet eritage to be at hijs retenu & 
serue hym treuly. 2382 — Ps. cxxvi[i.] 3 Lo ! the eritage 
of the Lord the sones. 1611 Bible ibid . , Loe, children are an 
Ijeritage of the Lord. 

b. The people chosen by God as his peculiar pos- 
session ; the ancient Israelites ; the Church of God. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxvii. 12 Make safe pi folke lord 
& blesse pin heritage. 2382 Wyclif Micah vii. 28 That., 
berist ouer the synne of the relikis of thin eritage. 2549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Drum , O Lorde . . blesse thyne hen- 
tage. 1622 Bible t Pel. v. 3 Neither as being Jords over God’s 
heritage. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 7 That people 
were more peculiarly called the lines and heritage of the 
Lord. 2882 N. T. Eph. i. 11 In whom also we were made 
a heritage. 

4 . That which comes from the circumstances of 
birth ; an inherited lot or portion ; the condition or 
state transmitted from ancestors. 

a 2622 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry 4 Theodoret v. i, The 
people’s charity was your heritage, and I would see which 
of you deserves his birthright. 2639 S. Du Verger tr. 
Camus' Admir. Events 46_The only glory of obeying her 
as their mother was the fairest lot in their heritage. 2814 
Byron Lara 1. ii. Lord of himself; — that heritage of woe. 
a 2872 Maurice Friendship Bks. i. (1874) 22 To earn bread 
by the sweat of the brow is the common heritage of the sons 
of Adam. 

f 5 . Heirs collectively ; lineage. Obs. 

2390 Gower Conf. II. 74 They graunten him a lusty mede 
. .To him and to his heritage. 

+ Heritage, v. Obs. rare. fa. OF, {Ji)erita- 
gier, -ger (in both senses), f. {h) eritage : see prec.] 

1 . tratis. To inherit. 

2382 Wyclif Ps. xxxvilih 21 The debonere forsothe shuln 
eritagen the erthe. ^ — Ecclns. iv. 14 Who holden it, shuln 
eritagen [2388 enherite] lif. 

2 . To give for an inheritance. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus . xvii, 9 The lawe of lif he eritagede 
them [1388 He enberitide hem with the lawe of lijf J. 
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i Heri’tagely, adv. Obs. rare— '. ff. Heri- 
tage sb. + •ly 2 .J By inheritance, as a heritage. . 

c 23T0 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 251 pe whilk I hold, & 
salleporgh right Claymeto hald, at alle my myght, Heri* 
tagehk of pe, & of pin heires pat after pe be. 

Heritance (he*ritans). arch. [a. OF. heri - 
tance, f. hiritcr to inherit : see Herit vi] Inheri- 
tance; heirship. Also^^; 

2422 \r. Secret a Secret., Prrv . Prrv. (E. E. T, S.) 259 Esau, 
for a lytSU Potage solde the ryght of his herytaunce. c 2489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ayrton xix. 404 A prysoner, by whom 
I shall have peas, and all myn herytaunce agayne. 2566 
Drant Wail, Hierern. in Farr 6*. P. Eiiz. (1845) II. 4*7 
Our heritaunce is cut of quyte. a 2635 Naunton Fragm. 
Peg. (Arb.) 23 Our Common-Law, which is the heritance of 
the Kingdome. 2802 Southf.y Thalaba 1. (D.), These were 
my heritance, O God! thy gifts were these. 1896 Miss 
Macleod Sin-Eater Ded , The beauty of the world, the 
pathos of life, the gloom, the spiritual glamour.. the heri- 
tance of the Gael. 

Heritor (hc*rit pi). Forms; 5 heriter, 5-6 

heryter, 6 hery-, here-, heritour, 7-8 heretor, 
6- heritor. [ME., a. AF. heriter— OF. herit ier , 
earlier eretier, eri tier = Pr. {Ii) ere tier, Sp. heredero 
late L. hereditdri-um (from hereditdrius adj. 
Hereditary), which took the place of hcred-em 
heir. In 16th c. erroneously conformed to agent- 
nouns in -our, -or: cf. Bachelor, and see -or.] 

1 . One who inherits; an heir or heiress, a. bylaw. 

2475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 4 King Edward the thrid, first 

heriter to the said Royaume of Fraunce. 152c Ld. Berners 
Frotss. II. xxlv, Hys cosyn germaine, the vicount of 
Chateau Bein, who is the heryter. Ibid, xliii. (R.), They 
sholde take his doughter .. who was as then but fyue yeres 
of age, for herytoure of y® royalme of PortyngaJe. c 2575 
Balfour's Practicks (1754) 230 The heritouris and airis may 
be followit at the ^eiris end. 2879 T. P. O’Connor Let. 
Bcaconsfield 74 The heritor of the Duke’s title and land, 
b. by nature or acquisition. 

c 2554 Inter!. Youth in HazL Dodsley II. 8 And thou shall 
be an heritor of bliss. 2823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 327 
The fierce heritors of his renown. 2877 Farrar Days of 
Youth xiii. 223 Our days are heritors ot days gone by. 

2 . Sc. Law. The proprietor of a heritable sub- 
ject ; * in connexion with parochial law, the term 
is confined to such proprietors of land or houses 
as are liable in payment of public burdens ’ (Bell 
Diet. Law Sc oil.). 

Heritor's court, the court of a subject superior held 
within the bounds of his own fee and heritage. 

2597 Monipenny Citron, in Somers Tracts (1816) III. 395 
An iland, which is not divided by any haven er port of the 
sea, but by the severall lordships of the heritours thereof. 
2637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 217 O that Christ were 
restored to be a freeholder and a landed heritor in Scotland. 
2693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 17 Their Parliament lodged the 
power of Election in the Heretors and Elders of each 
Parish. 2697 Dallas Stiles 736 A Heretor of Salmond- 
fishing within the Territory of the Burgh. 2746-7 -rirt 20 
Geo. II, c. 50 § 22 No tenant, .liable to perform any services 
whatsoever to his heretor or landlord.^ 2834 Brit . Husb. I. 
iv. 83 In Scotland no law exists by which repair [of a road] 
can be enforced ; provided the heritors of a parish can show 
that their statute iabour has been expended. 

He*ritress. [f. prec. + -ess. {Hcrytcs in 1533 
prob. an error.)] An heiress, an inheritress. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon clxiii. 642, I wyll neuer consent 
that a newe found damoysell should be nerytes of suche 
a realm e. 2847 Blackzu. Mag. LXI. 752 She was the sole 
heritress of her father’s thousands. 2880 Univ. Rev. Jan. 
92 Stern rustic heritress Of Cato and Fabricius. 

Heritrix, heretrix (heTitriks). Also 7 here- 
trioe, (error:, heiretrice, heirtrix). [A fem. of 
Heritor formed in imitation of feminines in L. 
-trix and F. -trice, from masculines in L. -tor, F. 
-teur.\ A female heir or heritor ; an heiress. 

. c x 575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 232 Ane heretrix being 
in ward and keiping of hir over-lord, maj’ be disherishit, and 
foirfalt hir heritage. 2609 Skene Reg. May. 38 The 
Warde and Manage of Wemen Heretnces. Ibid., Na 
woman being ane heretrice of land, may be iawfullie maried, 
without consent of her over-lord. 2622 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit . ix. viii. § 8 Isabel!, Heiretrice of Atlmar Earle of 
Angoulisme. 1654 tr. Scudery s Curia Pol. Contents, 
Marriage of the Princess an Heretrix to the Crown. 2875 
W. M c 1 lwraith Guide Wigtoivnshire 90 Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy, heretrix of the said croft. 

Herk, herke, -ien, obs. forms of Hark v. 

Ilerken , -in, obs. forms of Hearken. 

Heri, sb. Also 4-6 herle. [Cognate with 
MLG. herle, harle, LG. harl fibre, filament, hair 
of flax or hemp ; see Harl.] 

+ 1 . A fibre or filament ; a hair. Obs. rare. 

23.. Gasu. 4 Gr. Knt . 190 pe mane of pat mayn hors .. 
Ay a herle of pe here, an oper of golde. 

2 . A barb or fibre of the shaft of a feather, esp. 
of the peacock or ostrich, used in making artificial 
flies for angling. Also Harl, q.v. 

a 2450 Fysshynge 7V. anqle (1883)35 Thebody of grene wull 
& lappyd abowte wyth the herle of the pecoks tayle. 2622 
Markham Couutr. Content, j. xiii. (1668) 68 The herle of. a 
Peacocks tayl. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 205 Pea- 
cock’s heri alone, or interchanged with ostrich heri. 2867 
F. Francis Angling 269 Tic on peacock or ostrich heri at 
the same place. 1884 Longm. Mag. June 179. 

b. An artificial fly, of which a peacock heri is 
the distinctive feature. ' 

1799 G- Smith Laboratory II. 301 Dark -blue-herb The 
body, black rabbit’s scut. ‘ 


Herle. Sc. A local name of the heron. 

2508 Dunbar Tud mar i it Wemen 382, I thoght my self 
a papingay, and him a plukit herle. 2825-80 Jamiesons.v. 
Herle is still the common name in Angus. ’ 

Herling, hirling. local. The name, on the 
Scottish snore of the Solway Firth, for the fish 
Salmo a/ins. 

2684 R. SubUAW>Scoiia flluslr. in. vi. 24Trachurus. Hunc 
esse suspicor, qui Dumfrisiensibus nostris Hirling dicitur. 
2792 Statist. Acc. Scot.,Holywood\. 19 (Jam.) The Cluden 
abounds jn fine burn trouts, some salmon, some sea trout, 
and heriings. 2793 Ibid., Dumfries V. 132 (Jam.) The 
river Nith produces salmon, trouts, flounders, pike, eels, and 
a species somewhat larger than herrings, called hirling*;, 
2834 Jabdine in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 2. $1 This 
fish I consider to be the Salmo albtts of Fleming, the Her- 
ling or Hirling of the Scotch side of the Solway Frith, the 
Whiting of the English side. 2862 Act -zs, 4 25 Viet . c. 109 
§ 4 All migrator^' fish of the genus salmon, whether known 
by the names .. yellow fin, sprod, herling, whiting .. or by 
any other local name. 2880-4 Lay Brit. Fishes II. 85. 
b. Comb., as herling- house, -net, etc. 

1834 jARDiNEin/V<7C. Benv, Nat. Club I. No. 2: 51 They 
are caught, .by the stake-nets of small mesh, or, as they are 
called, iierling-houses. 2893 Scot. Leader xo July 4 Ten 
men were arrested . . on a charge of poaching, herling and 
small-meshed herling nets being found in their possession. 

Herlot, obs. form of Harlot. 

Herlys, obs. form of Arles. 

2487 Churchw. Acc. Wigtofi , Line. (Nichols 1797) 87 Joh. 
Writn, on herlys for on worke xii li . 

tHerm (<?&■-), II Hernia (ha'-nua). [L. Henna, 
pi. - x , a latinized form of Hermes, a. Gr. ‘E /yiijj 
Mercury, applied also at Athens to * any four- 
cornered pillar surmounted by a head or bust’.] 

A statue composed of a head, usually that of 
the god Hermes, placed on the top of a quadran- 
gular pillar, of the proportions of the human body: 
such statues were exceedingly numerous in ancient 
Athens, where they were used as boundary-marks, 
mile-stones, sign-posts, pillars, pilasters, etc. 

2579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 450 By throwing down 
and mangling of the Herms (to say, the images of Mer- 
cury). Ibid. (2631) 496 Three Hermes of stone (which are 
foure square pillars) vpon the tops of which they set vp 
heads of Mercurie. 2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 401 
(Stanf.) They portraied those Hermes, that is to say, the 
statues of Mercurie, in yeeres, without either hands or feet. 
1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 165 Hermai were stone 
statues of Mercury. 2796 Holcroft Slolberg's Trav.{ 1797) 
II. lvii. 332 Aspasia, as a Herma : which means only the 
head on a pillar, that, from its base, gradually extends 
itself, z 850 Grote Greece VIX. 227 The mutilation of the 
Hermse, one of the most extraordinary events in all Grecian 
history'. 1850 Leitch Midler's Anc. Art § 345. 412 The 
isolated statue was historically developed from the pillar; 
the Herma remained as an intermediate step, inasmuch as 
it placed a human head on a pillar having the proportions of 
the human form. 

Hermsean (h aura ran), a. [f. L. Hermx-us, a. 
Gr. ‘E pfxaios of or pertaining to Hermes + -AN.) 
Of Hermes; applied to ancient statues consisting of 
a block or pillar surmounted by a head; see prec. 

1823 J. C. Hobiiouse Jourfi. 66 3 It was a small, many 
breasted figure, hermiean in the lower extremities, or, with 
the legs and feet not cut out. 2816 J. Dallaway Slat, ff 
Sculpt. 7 In a short time artists arose who ventured to 
engraft a head upon these blocks, and to distinguish by 
features the one from the other., that description of statue 
was called 4 terminal or 4 Hermaean 

Hermaic (ho-imrik) , a, {sb.) [ad. Gr. 'Eppaix-os 
of or like Hermes.] 

1 . Of or belonging to Hermes Trismegistus ; “ 

Hermetic a. 1. 

2678 Cudworth Intel l. Syst. 1. iv. § 28. 320 All the 
Hermaic or Trismegistic books that are now extant. *744 
Berkeley Sins § 287 Speculations contained in the Her- 
maic writings. 2872 W. Mathews Getting on in World ix* 
(1873) 232 To distinguish between the 'me’ and the ‘non- 
me’ with more than Hermaic subtlety. 

b. as sb. (//.) The writings attributed to Hermes 
Trismegistus. 

1678 Cudworth luted. Syst. i. iv. § 18. 325 Those Boobs 
whjch Porphyrius saith he met withal, (namely the Her- 
maicks,and those Writings of Chzeremon). 

2. = Herma: an. 

2820 T. Mitchell A n’stoph. I. p. xxvii i ? He compared 
them to the Hermaic statues, so common in their streets. 
2876 A. Wilder in R. P. Knight Symbol. Lang. Anc. Art 
63 note, Four-square, like the Hermaic pillars. 
Herma-ical, a. [f. as prec. 4- -AL.] = prec. 1. 
1678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. 1. i v. § 1 8. 3 19 The least part of 
the Hermaical Institutions. Ibid. 324 The Books called 
Hermes’s or Hermaical. 

il Hermandad (ermanda’d). [Sp. — brother- 
hood, fraternity, f. hermano brother ; cf. L. fralcr- 
nitas.] In Spain, originally the name of popular 
combinations formed chiefly to resist the exactions 
and robberies of the nobles, to which were subse- 
quently' given general police functions ; in 1476 u’us 
formed the Santa Hermandad or Holy Brother- 
hood, a voluntary organization embracing the 
whole country', which was afterwards reorganized 
as a regular national police. 

1760-72 tr. Juan 4 Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 08 The officers 
and soldiers of the garrisons, the alcades in office and of the 
hermandad, and the town clerk. 1838 Prescott f/rd- 
Is. (1846) II. xiv. 40 To this end, the principal cities and 
communities of Aragon had recently adopted the institutios 
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HERMES.’ > 


. of the hermandad. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain i« 41 (StanC) 
The Miquelites are the modem * Hermandad’, the brother- 
hood which formed the rural police of Spain. , 

fHermaphrode-ity. Obs. rare— 1 , [irreg. f. 
Hermaphrodite, after such words as corporeity .] 
The state of being hermaphrodite. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. n. in. The one [sulphur] .. Supply- 
ing the place of male, The other [mercury] of the female, in 
all mettalls. Some doe beleeue hermaphrodeitie That both 
doe act, and suffer. 

Hermaphrodism (haimte’fttfdiz’m). Biol. 
[a. F. hermaphrodistne (1781 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
irreg. f. hermaphrodite : see -ism.] . — HERMAPHRO- 
DITISM. 

x8i8 Webster cites Diet. Nat. Hist. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 700 The Conchifera. .possess what has been called 
sufficient hermaphrodism. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv.Antm . 
i. 67 There is some, reason to suspect that hermaphrodism 
was the primitive condition of the sexual apparatus. 
Herma'phrodisy. rare— 1 , [ad. med. L. henna - 
phrodisia (obs. F. hermaphrodisie, hermofrodi- 
sie), f. Gr. Ippa^pySiros, alter cu£/>o5iora, deriv. of 
’AcppobtTTj,] Hermaphrodite state or quality. 

1807 Sir R. Wilson Jrnl. 8 July in Life (1862) II. viii. 
295 The revolting hermaphrodisy of the * bluestocking’. ' 

Hermaphrodital (-doi’tal), a; rare : [f. as 

next + -al.] = Hermaphroditic. ' ' 

1823 Examiner 59/2 There^ is . . in this popular artist's 
male figures a certain lack either of masculine proportion 
or energy, a look hermaphrodital. 1831 Erasers Mag. IV. 
367 The animal magnetists . . supposed it possible to restore 
for a time man and woman to an hermaphrodital state. 

Hermaphrodite (haimse’frjdait), sb. and a. 
Also {error*,) 5-6 hermofrodite. [ad. L. herrna- 
phroditus , a. Gr. ippeuppodiros, orig. proper name of 
'E.ppa<pp6$iTos son of Hermes (Mercury) and Aphro- 
dite (Venus), who, according to the myth, grew to- 
gether with the nymph Salmacis, while bathing in 
her fountain, and thus combined male and female 
characters.] 

A. sb. X. A human being, or one of the higher 
animals, in which parts characteristic of both sexes 
are to some extent(really or apparently) combined. 

(Formerly supposed to occur normally in some races of men 
and beasts ; but now regarded only as a monstrosity.) 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P . R. xvm. li. (1495) 811 In 
harmofroditus is founde bothe sexus male and female : but 
ativay vnperfyte.] c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 5 Cap. ix Of 
hermofrodite, bat is to seye, J»at hath he schappe of man & 
womman. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 50, I am in 
dede a dame, Oral the least, a right Hermaphrodite. 1600 
Holland Livy xxxt. xii. 780 Another likewise was found of 
sixteene yeeres of age, a very Hermaphrodite of doubtfull 
sex between both. 162B Coke On Lift. 3 a, An herma- 
phrodite may purchase according to that sexe which pre- 
vailed. 1667 Phil. Trans . II. 624 An Exact Narrative of 
an Hermaphrodite now in London. 1756 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) IX. 474 Indeed, we are not told here, that angels are 
hermaphrodites. 1874 Van Buren Dis. Getiit. Org. 38 
The monstrosity known as hermaphrodite does exist, but is 
excessively rare. 

b. An effeminate man or virile woman, c. A 
catamite. 

1594 Mirr, Policy (1599) H iij. Sardanapalus. .burnt' him- 
self, by which act he delmered his subjects from a monstrous 
Hermophrodite who was neither true man, nor true woman, 
being in sexe a man, & in heart a woman, a 1649 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Jas. I, Wks. (1711) 9 The womanish decking 
of the persons of some few hermaphrodites. 1716 Addison 
Drummer iv. 1", He is one of your Hermaphrodites, as they 
• call them. * 

2. Zool. An animal in which the' male and female 
sexual organs are (normally) present in the same 
individual, as in various molluscs and worms. 

17*7-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Divers of the insect and 
reptile kind are also hermaphrodites ; particularly, worms, 
snails, etc. 174* H. Baker Mtcrosc. n. xxi, 180 Lice are 
not Hermaphrodites, as has erroneously been imagined. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 100 On the land there are some 
hermaphrodites, as land-mollusca and earth-worms. ' 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life In trod. 25 Some 
hermaphrodites, however, are self-impregnating, such as 
Cestoda, and Tremaioda. 

3. Bot. A plant or flower in which the stamens 
and pistils (or equivalent organs) are present in the 
same flower, as in the majority of flowering plants. 

17*7-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The latest botanists.. make 
a division of plants, which they call hermaphrodites ; as 
having.. the stamina and pistil in the same flower. 1806 J. 
Galpine Brit. Bot, 36$ Tussilago. .female flowers numerous: 
hermaphrodites very few. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids 
Introd. x t No Hermaphrodite fertilizes itself for a perpe- 
tuity of generations. 

4. fig. A person or thing in which any two op- 
posite attributes or qualities are combined. 

165a W. Chamberlaynk PAaronnida r. i. (1820) 14 *Twas 
the short journey twixt the day and night, The calm fresh 
evening, time’s hermaphrodite. 1687 Good A dvice 38 Henry 
the Eighth, was a kina of Hermophrodite in Religion, or in 
the Language of the times, a Trimer. a 17 tr Ken Edmund 
Poet, Wks. *721 II. 1 16 He acts the Hcrmophradite of Good 
and 111, But God detests his double Tongue and Will. 1784 
New Spectator No. 4. 2/2 In the new comedy— I mean 
dramatic hermaphrodite — of Reparation. 18*7 Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 10 A race of moral hermaphrodites. 

b, Naut. A sailing vessel that combines the 
characters of two kinds of craft ; now esp. one that 
is square-rigged like a brig forward, and schooner- 
rigged aft. Also called hermaphrodite brig: see B. 4. 


1794 Rigging <5- Seamanship I. 220 An Hennaphrodite is 
a vessel so constructed as to be, occasionally, a snow, and 
sometimes a brig. It has therefore two mainsails ; a boom 

• mainsail; when a brig ; and a square mainsail when a snow. 
1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son I. 177 She was rigged 

• as a hermaphrodite. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle v. (1859) 
109 A very taught-riggea hermaphrodite, or brig forward 
and schooner aft. 

B. adj. X. Of men or beasts : Hiving -parts 
belonging to both sexes (really or apparently) ‘com- 
bined in the same individual. 

X607 T0PSELL Fourf. Beasts (1658) 263 Nero did shew 
certain Hermaphrodite Mares, wherewithal his Chariot was 
drawn. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 18 Their hermaphro- 
dite * natures. 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idolatry II. 
487 That astronomical hermaphrodite deity. 

2. Zool. a. Of an' animal : Having the male and 
female generative organs ‘present in the same indi- 
vidual. b. Applied to organs which combine the 
characters of both sexes. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. , The common earth-worms 
easily shew their Hermaphrodite nature. 1797 M. Baillie 
Jlforb. Anat. (1807) 186 This worm is hermaphrodite, 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 38 The generative glands 
of all Vertebrata appear to be hermaphrodite at certain 
periods] of fcetal life. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 113 (Edible Snail) The hermaphrodite gland or ovo- 
testis is lodged [etc.]. Ibid., From the gland a convoluted 
hermaphrodite duct passes. 

3. Bot. a. Of a flower: Containing both stamens 
and pistils, b. Of a plant : Bearing both stamens 
and pistils in every flower. 

1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 31 Numerous monopetalous 
hermaphrodite flowers. 1778 Lichtfoot Flora Scot. (1789) 
1. 460 Common Carline Thistle .. the florets are all herma- 
phrodite. 1854 Hooker Himal. Jrtils. I. vi. 157 This plant 
is occasionally hermaphrodite in Sikkim. 1877 Darwin 
Forms of FI. Introd. 1 Linnmus.. divided them into herma- 
phrodite, monoecious, dioecious, and polygamous species. 

4. transf. and Jig. a. Consisting of, or combining 
the characteristics of, both sexes, b. More generally, 
combining two opposite qualities or attributes. 

1593 Nashe Strange Newes B iv b, With these two Her- 
mopKrodite phrases, being halfe Latin and halfe English. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 602 What could that 
Hermapbrodite-armie doe, wherein were five and twenty 
thousand armed women? 165* Hobbes Govt. «$• Soc. Pref., 
Hermaphrodite opinions of morall Philosophers, partly right 
and comely, partly brutall and wilde. a t66s Fuller JVor- 
thies , Line. 11. (1662) 154 Epicoene, and Hermaphrodite Con- 
'vents, wherein Monks and Nuns lived together. 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 358, 1 beg of you . .to discourage this 
hermaphrodite mode of dress. 1834 Brit. Hitsb. 1. 158 The 
Hermaphrodite waggon is formed by uniting two carts, 
corresponding with the fore and hind parts of a waggon, by 
bolting them together. 1B40 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast ix. 22 
A small hermaphrodite brig. *88* Farrar Early Chr. II. 
350 It was only by inventing elaborate series of herma- 
phrodite pairs of aeons or emanations that they could imagine 
any communication of God’s will to man. 

Hence Herma*phrodited pa.pple., united in one 
person, (nonce-wd.) 

c 1643 A. Brome Death fos. Shute 47 Divinity and art 
were so united, As if in him both were hermaphrodited. 

Hermaphroditic (-di-tik), a . [mod. f. Gr. 
tpp.a<ppo$iT-o$ Hermaphrodite + -ic.] Belonging 
to or of the nature of a hermaphrodite (fit. and 
fig.) ; combining male and female characteristics. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. i, Looke on me ; and with 
all thine eyes, Male, female, yea hermaphroditicke eyes. 
1761 Stiles in Phil. Trans. LV. 264 If the flowers of these 
plants be hermaphroditic. 1862 Intell. Observ. No. z. 31 
Nearly all the flukes are hermaphroditic. 

b. In a more general sense : Combining any two 
opposite attributes or qualities. 

xB8i Swinburne Misc. (1886) 222 The detestable as well as 
debateable land of pseudo-poetic rhapsodj’ in hermaphro- 
ditic prose. 

Hermaphrodi*ticaX, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

= prec. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 11. iii.112 Ye have also seene in the 
aforesaid salt a hermaphroditicall nature — male and female, 
fixed and volatil. 17x3 Gay Guardian No. 149 r 15 The 
riding habit, which some have not injudiciously called the 
Hermaphroditical, by reason of its masculine and feminine 
composition. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 152/2 Every 
variety of so-called h e rm aph rod i ti cal malformation is refer- 
rible to an abnormal condition. 

Hence HermapIirodLtically adv. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr.Mor. 1. § 31 Unite not the Vices 
of both Sexes in one ; be not. . Hermaphroditically Vitious. 
1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 736/2 Both twins were herma- 
phroditically formed in their sexual organs. 

Herma*plxrodi:tisli, a. rare. [f. Herma- 
phrodite + -ish.] = Hermaphroditic. 

1764 T. Brydges Homer Travest. (1797) I. 325^ To them ! 
the Amazons succeed, 'A strange hermaphrodULh^ breed- j 
1858 Carlyle Fredk.Gt. in. vi. 1. 178 A monstrous, frightful, 
hermaphroditish, neither secular nor spiritual constitution. 

Hermaphroditism (haimce'frddaitiz’m ) . 
Biol. [f. Hermaphrodite + -ism.] The condition 
of a hermaphrodite ; coexistence or combination 
(real or apparent) of male and female organs in the 
same individual organism, or in the same flower. 

1808 Reece Med. Diet. s.v. Vagina (Jod.), This appear- 
ance constitutes a species of hermaphroditism. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 3S1 Among the oviparous fishes, herma- 
phroditism was long considered as a rare and accidental 
circumstance. 1876 Darwin Croxx-FeriiL x. 410 The rela- 
tionship between hermaphroditism and fertilisation by means 
of insects is likewise to a certain extent intelligible. 1888 


Rolleston & Jackson Anim , Life Introd. 25 The* testis 
may ripen at a different time to the ovary, a phenomenon 
known as successive hermaphroditism. 

Herma’plirodifcize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ize.J irans. To make a hermaphrodite of ; Jig. 
.to render effeminate. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial (1878) 4 Such as Hefmaphroditize 
these -poore times With wicked scald tests, extreame gul- 
Ierie, 1620 E. 'Blount Horz Subsec. 426 -These mens minds 
be truly Hermaphroditized. 

Her-mele : see hair-meal s.v. Hair sb. 10. , , 
Hermeline, obs. form of jEumelin. 
Hermenent (h§uim*hi:7t). rare, [mod; f. Gr. 
ipH 7 ]vcvTrjs interpreter, agent-n. f. kppi] rev-ar to 
interpret, f. tpfirjvivs interpreter, considered to be a 
derivative of 'E/yrijs Hermes in his character of 
tutelary deity of speech, writing, and traffic.] 

An interpreter; spec, one of those employed in 
the early Church to interpret the service to wor- 
shippers who used a different language. 

In mod. Diets. 

Hermeneutic (h5imihi£*tik), a. [ad. Gr. 
epprjvtvTiKos, f. fpprjvtvTrjs ; see prec.] Belonging 
to or concerned with interpretation; esp., as dis- 
tinguished from exegesis or practical exposition. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 507 In his apprentice- 
ship to the hermeneutic muse. 1884 D. Hunter tr. Reuss' 
Hist. Canon v. 90 The hermeneutic method of the profound 
and hidden meaning. 

Hermeneu-tical, a. fas prec. + -AL.] = prec. 
1798 W. Taylor in Monthly XXVII. 510 Aggravated 
with imcandid hermeneutical dexterity. 1837 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. ii. in. § 67 The Lutherans extol Gerhard, and especially 
Glass, author of the Philologia Sacra, in hermeneutical 
theology.. lUfyReaderzi May 6soThe edition (of Shakspere] 
being chiefly hermeneutical, the publishers are preparing 
an exegetical commentary as a companion to it. 

Hence HermeneirticaUy adv., according to the 
principles of interpretation. 

1828 Webster cites M. Stuart. 

Hermeneu*tics. [f. Hermeneutic a.: see 
“ics. Also in form hermeneutic. Cf. Gr. epftq- 


vevrifCT] (sc. rexvT}), L. hermeneutica, F. Vhermd- 
tiettliquei\ The .art or science of interpretation, esp. 
of Scripture. Commonly distinguished from exe- 
gesis or practical exposition. 

1737 Waterland Eucharist (ed. 2) 315 Taking such 
liberties with sacred Writ, as are by no means allowable 
upon any known rules of just and sober hermcneu ticks. 
1839 Longf. Hyperion ye. vii, Here. .1 kept my papers and 
my great work on Biblical Hermeneutics. 1843 S. David- 
son Sacr. Hermenent. i.(L.),The meaning of all language, 
written or spoken, is developed by the application of general 
laws, usually termed Hermeneutics. 1871 Tylor Prim. 
Cult. I. 287 No legend . . is safe from the hermeneutics of a 
thorough-going mythologic theorist. 

Hermeneu-tist. rare. [f. Gr. kpprjvevr-h'* 
Hermeneut + -1ST.] ' One versed in hermeneutics ; 
an interpreter ’ (Ogilvie 1882). 

Hermes (haum/z). [L. Hermes , Gr. 'Eppi}*-] 
1. In Greek mythology, a deity, the son of Zees 
and Maia, represented as the messenger of the gods, 
the god of science, commerce, eloquence, and many 
of the arts of life ; commonly figured as a youth, 
with the caducens or rod, petasus or brimmed hat, 
and talaria or winged shoes. Identified by the 
Romans with Mercury. Hence b. A statue of 
Hermes = H erma. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Athens abounded more than 
any other place in hermes’s. 

+ 2. Used for the metal Mercury. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. hi. 603 Though by thir powerful Art 
they binde Volatil Hermes, and call up unbound In various 
shapes old Proteus from the Sea. 

3. Hermes Trismegislus (Gr. 'Epprjs rph plyiaros, 
L. Hermes ter-maximus, Hermes thrice-greatest), 
the name given by the Neo-platonists and the de- 
votees of mysticism and alchemy to the Egyptian 
god Thoth, regarded as more or less identified with 
the Grecian Hermes, and as the author of all mys- 
terious doctrines, and especially of the secrets of 
alchemy. Hence hermetic ^ hermetically , and the 
following expressions : 

■fa. Hermes' seal : = Hermetic seal : see Her- 
metic A. 2 b. Obs. 

x6oS Timme Quersit. m. 192 Hemies seale .. take the red 
bote tonges, and therewith wring or nippe the tojppe close 
together; whereby it shall be so closed as if it had no vent 
before. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 219 Closed up.. in a 
glazen womb sealed with Hermes scales. 1662 J. Chandler 
Van Helmont's Oriat. 75 Let the neck be shat with a 
Hermes Seal, by the melting of the glasse in the same p ace. 
1756 Rolt Diet. Trade s.v. Hcrmetical Seal, With a pair of 
pincers twisting it dose together, which is called putung 
on Hermes’s seal. 

fb. Hermes' fire : = ConrosAKT; also, a \wn- 
o’-the-ivisp. Also St. Homes' fire# !>}• confusion 
with St. Elmo's fire). Obs. . 

1611 Cotgr., A rdans, S.^ Hermes fires; 
going fiers .. or flames, which be seen b) n, R ♦ ~ 
vnto waters. 1658 tr. Bergerads A ' . 

I send Sc. Hermes fire (Jack in a km t hom) to 

,665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677! ** ^e Greeks olid 

them Castor and Pollux .. ubich some call Hermes fire. 


Saint Elmo others. 
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Hermesian (haimrsian), a. and sb. [f. proper 
name Hermes (see below) + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Georg .Hermes (l 775 ~ 
1831), a Roman Catholic priest, and professor of 
theology at Bonn, who propounded doctrines on 
the relation of reason to faith, which were after- 
wards condemned by the Pope. JB. sb. A follower 
of Georg Hermes. Hence Herme’Bianism, the 
doctrine of Georg Hermes: 

1868 Chambers* Encycl . Supp. s.v. Hermes, The Her- 
mesian method of investigation, .discards .. all principle of 
authority. 1882-3 Schaff Fncycl. Relig. Kncnvl . II. 980 
A strong re*action set in against the Hermesians .. In a 
short time the movement died out, or was suppressed. 1885 
■Catholic Diet . s.v., Hermesianism is now extinct. 

Hermet, -ett, obs. forms of Hermit. 
Hermetic (haime-tik), a. and sb. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. hermetic-us, irreg. f. Hermes ( Tristne - 
gistus ) : see Hermes 3. (Apparently formed in 
imitation of magnet , magitctic-us .)] 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to Hermes Trismegistus, 
and the philosophical, theosophical, and other writ- 
ings ascribed to him : See Hermes 3, 

2676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 397 
If there should be any verity in the Hermetic writers. 2678 
Cudworth Intcll. Syst.x. iv. § 18. 321 There may very well 
be some Hermetic or Trismegistic books genuine, though all 
of them be not such. 1792 T. Taylor Proclus IT. 29 His 
familiarity with the Hermetic Pan. 

2 . Hence, Relating to or dealing with occult 
science, esp, alchemy ; magical ; alchemical. Her - 
inetic art y philosophy , science : names for alchemy 
or chemistry. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods Ixii. 77 With the Chimera | 
of the Rosie Crosse, Their Charmes, their Characters, Her- 
metticke Rings. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 160 , 1 ex- 
tracted thence three drams of pure nitrous Hermetick Salt. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. F65 BBt warm’d at the Hermetick fire. 

1652 Ashmole_ Tkeat. Chem. Prol. 5 A Particular .account 
of the Hermetique Science, 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 223 By 
-bis side a pouch he wore, Replete with strange hermetic 
powder. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 426 ? 2 Basilius Valen- 
tinus was a person who had arrived at the utmost Perfection 
in the Hermetick Art. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 338 As the 
dream of the philosopher’s stone induces dupes, under the 
more plausible delusion of the hermetic art, to neglect all 
rational means of improving their fortunes. 1839 Fraser's 
Mag. XIX. 447 The hermetic or philosophical fire . . is a 
perfectly invisible and universal essence. 

b. Hermetic seal } sealing : air-tight closure of a 
vessel, esp. a glass vessel, by fusion, soldering, or 
-welding; also applied in Surg. to a method of 
dressing wounds (see quot. 1886). Also Jig. 
Hence hermetic for 1 hermetically sealed 
1663 Jer. Taylor Fun. Serm. Ld. Primate Wks. 1831 IV. 

55 Not nature, but grace and glory, with an hermetic seal, 
give us a new signature. 1705 C. Pc/rshall Mech. Macro- 
cosm 140 Boyle has observed Water to Dilate, and contract 
it self., by an Hermetic Glass Bubble. 1825 Bentham 
Indie, resp. Ld. Eldon 47 The same hand.. has., as if by an 
hermetic seal, closed all such crannies. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hermetic sealing ..AA%o, a mode of treatment of penetrating 
wounds of thecnest or abdomen by closing them externally 
with collodion and scraps of lint. 

3 . Pertaining to the god Hermes, b. Of or 

pertaining to a Herma: as a hermetic column = 
Hermes i b. In mod. Diets. - - 

*fl Erron. for Hermitic, q.v. 

B. sb. X. One skilled in hermetic art or science ; 
an alchemist or chemist. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. ix. 319 Prepared Vitriol . . 
alone to several Hermeticks may seem sufficient to furnish 
an Apothecaries shop. 

2 . pi. Hermetic philosophy ; alchemy! 

1865 tr. Hugo's Hunchback 0/ Notre Dame n. vii. 95 
Hermetics, that sophia of all sophias. 

Herme-fcical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . . = Hermetic a. 1, 2. 

1605 Timme Quersit. \. xi.,46The Hermeticall Philoso- 
phers deny that there is a quintessence, because there are 
not fowet- elements. 1639 Howell Vocab. To Rdr., Here 
he shall know -the dark terms of Chymistry or the Her- 
metical .Art. 1704 J. Harris. Lex. Techn Hermetical 
Physick, is that Hypothesis, .which refers the Cause of all 
Diseases to Salt, Sulphur and Mercury. 1837 Sir F. Pal- 
grave Merck. 4- Friar * Ded. (1844) 11 He composed a 
treatise on Alchemical Science. .It has been thrice published 
. .by. .collectors of hermetical mysteries. 

2 . = Hermetic a. sb. 

■ 1664 Boyle Wks. (1772) II. 489 (title) Discourse, con- 
taining some new Observations about the Deficiencies 
of Weather-Glasses, together^ with some Considerations 
touching the New or Hennetical Thermometers. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl . , Hermetical Seal , a manner of stopping 
or closing glass vessels .. by heating the neck of the vessel 
. . and then, with a pair of pinchers twisting it close 
together. ^ X822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 645 Air 
will here indeed find its way . . unless opposedby an her- 
metical seal. Ibid. III. 289 not e, Sir David Barry recom- 
mends the hermetical sealing of the vessels. 

Erron. used for Hermitical, q.v. 
Hermetically (hoimctikali], adv. [f. prec. 
+ *ly -.] In a hermetical manner. 

X. Used to denote a method of sealing or closing 
n tube or vessel by fusing it at; the opening, or by 
soldering or welding; hence, by any mode which 
renders it absolutely air-tight. See Hermetic tz. 2 b. 
1605 Timme Quersit. it. v. 123 A smal cappcor cover, with 


his receiver, strongly and .well luted, hermetically closed 
rounde about. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. iv. 134 When he 
suffer’d ; those things to putrefie in Hermetically sealed 
glasses - . no living thing was ever produced there. 1799 
' G. Smith Laboratory I. 132 Hermetically closed up to pre- 
vent any water coming to them. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. 
Challenger I. i. 24 The receiver is now hermetically sealed 
at the upper contraction. 

,b. Surg. Used of a method of dressing gunshot 
wounds; sec Hermetic a. 2 b quot. 1886. 

1870 T. Holmes Sysl. Surg. (ed. 2) 21 . 203 A plan of 
treating gun-shot wounds of the chest by hermetically seal- 
ing their external orifices, was introduced during the late 
war in America.. The record of the results.. are sufficiently 
ample to warrantan unqualified condemnationof the practice, 
c. Jig. * Closely, tightly ; absolutely (closed). 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 40 -Were not the Mouth 
of that Grand Impostor Hermetically scaled up, where 
Christianity is spread. 27 So Cowper Let. s July, If you 
trust me with a secret, I am hermetically sealed. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, Pref. (1857)4 The Archives which have 
held the secrets of the Spanish monarchy hermetically sealed 
for ages. 1883 H„ Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IV. [ed. 2) 
71 The passage from the Natural World to the. Spiritual 
World is hermetically sealed on the Natural Side, 
d* 2 . By the method of alchemy. Obs. 

3664 J. Wilson Cheats 111. i, yd. Pray, sir, proceed ; and 
disclose this son of gold. Mop. Hermetically, I shall. 
HermetzcO', combining form of Hermetic a. 
(sense 1), as in Hermetico-poetical <z., dealing 
with Hermetic philosophy in poetical form. 

1678 (title) Ripley Reviv’d : or an Exposition upon Sir 
George Ripley's Hermetico-Poetical Works. 

Hermetist (hSumftist). [f. as Hermetic + 
-1ST.] A Hermetic philosopher. 

1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1867) 467.The Cabbalists 
and Hermetists who assumed the Universality of Sensation. 
1877 H. P. Blavatsky /sis Pref. 21 What the Hindu 
initiates and the Hermetists taught before him. 

Hermid, herewith : see Here adv. 16. 
Hermin, -yn, obs. forms of Ermine. 

Hermit (hSMmit), sb. Forms : a. 3 armite, 
4-5 ermyt(e, 4-6 army to, armet, 4-7 ermite, 

7 ermit. 0. 4-6 hermyte, 4-8 -mite, (5 -mett), 
6- hermit. 7. 3-7 heremite, 4-5 -myt(e, 6 Sc. 
-meit, 6-7 -mit. See also Eremite. [ME. her - 
mite , ermite , a. OF. (h)ermite, L. eremita (med.L. 
also h eremita), ad. Gr. eprjpiTijs, f. tprjpia desert. 
Beside the forms immed. from French, ME.had here- 
mite after med.L.; mod.Eng. hasalso Eremite, q.v.] 

1 . One who from religious motives has retired into 
solitary life ; esp. one of the early Christian recluses. 
See Eremite i. 

o. a 205 Lay. 18800 Sone he armite [C127S heremite] 
com in. <1x300 Cursor M. 8135 (Gott.) An armyte [ v.rr . 
heremite, ermyte] par pai fandathame In hat montayn, was 
halt and lame, c 1300 St. Braiidan 610 The ermite that 
was so old a 3 en hem com gon. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 141/2 
Ermyte. .her emit a. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 704 Into 
that yle. .Ane halie armet duelland war tha dais. r62i Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii, S. Hierome in the life of Paul the 
Ermite tells a story. 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying i. § 3 
(1727) 21 To be spent in the cottage of a frugal person, or to 
feed an Ermit. 

0 - <1x300 Cursor M. 17900 (G 5 tt.) A man come ban 
widuten lite, pat semed wele haue bene hermite [v.'rr. 
eremite, eremyte, Ermyte]. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. Prol, 3 
. In Habite of an Hermite [i>. Heremite, Ermite] vn-holy 
of werkes. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 A haly hermit 
mette. .a beste forschapen. 2481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 22 The 
other gaf it [their tresour] away and . . wente as hermytes. 
1588 Shahs. L.L. L. iv. iii. 242 A withered Hermite, fiuescore 
winters wome, Might shake off fiftie, looking in her eye. 
1 7°3 Maundrell joum. Jertts. (1732) 80 Hermits retiring 
hither for Penance and Mortification. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Goethe Wks. I. 384 There is much to be said by the 
hermit or monk in defence of his life of thought and prayer. 

7. c 1275 Lay. 18804 pan heremite he iseh come. CX375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 812 A preste.. pat fled pe 
warld as heremyt. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mohs Perfect. D iij b, 
An heremyte cam to saynt Anthony. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poeyts xxv. 9 O I 3e heremeitis and hankerfiaidilis, That 
takis ; your pennance at your tablis. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Afdca rr. 154 The rule of heremites, the professors, .whereof 
inhabue woods and solitarie places. 

b. tratisf. A person living in solitude. 

1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 11. 38 The world was sad .. 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d — till woman smiled. x84t 
Emerson Addr., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 213 The poets 
who have lived in cities have been hermits still. 1849 
Robertson Senn. Ser. 1. viii. (1866) 138 A ’solitary, man 
who. .led a hermit’s life. .for hermit. .he was. 

2 . In senses immediately derived from 1. a. In 
the formal designation of certain monastic orders : 
e.g. Hermits oj St. Augustine : see Eremite 2. 

* 577 " 87 [see Eremite}. 1706 tr. Dupin' x Eccl. Hist. i6ik 
C. II. iv. xi. 449 The Augustinians produced one [new 
branch] that of the Hermites of St. Augustin. 

; d. A quasi-religious mendicant ; a vagabond ; 
.in Gypsy slang, a highwayman/ - - 

I 49 S Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 2 § 3 Every’ vagabounde here- 
myte or begger able to Iabre. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. xi8 
Peter Wakehelde . . an Hermite, an idle gadder about, and 
! :a praliyng marchant, 1840 Loner. Sp . Stud. m. v, And 
you, by the pole with the hermit's head upon it. 
t C.. A beadsman. A }soJg. _ Obs . 

1588 Shahs,- Tit. A. hi. ii. 41 As perfect As begging Her- ( 
nuts in their holy prayers. 1605 — Mach. 1. vi. 20 For 
those [honours] of old, and the late Dignities, Heap’d vp to ‘ 
them, we rest your Ermites. x688 R. Holme Armoury m. 
100/2 Begging Heremits first began to propagate here in 
England. 


3 . Applied to various animals of solitary habit? 
as the hermit-crab, the hermit-bird ; see 4 b. * 

1661 Walton Angler ■ L (ed/3) 33_There is a fish called a 
Hermit, that at a certain age gets into a dead fishes shell, 
and like a Hermite dwells there alone. 1677 N.CoxGf/;//, 

‘ Recr eat. iv. (ed. 2) 5. 1862. Wood Nat. Hist. II. 239 All 

the Hermits build a very curious and beautiful nest. Ibid. 
(1865] III. 603 If two Hermits be removed from their houses, 
and put into a rock pool. . . the combats which take place.! 
are as fierce and determined as any. 

4 . attrib. and Comb ., as hermit-seat ;' hermit- 
fancied , -haunted adjs. ; hermit-like adj. and adv., 
like a hermit. 

C1500 A fetus in e lyii. 336 He dide doo make many hermyte 
habytes. ijog Watts Herce Lyr. jl To Discontented , 
Sylvia . . Flies to the woods ; a hermit sairit 1 *7*7-46 

Thomson Summer 15 Come Inspiration ! from thy hermit 
seat, By mortal seldom found. 1785 Burns Vision 1. xx, 
Near many a Jiermit-fancy’d cove. <1 1800 Cowper Snail, 
Hermit-like, his life he leads. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale 
Rom. xxiv, Within which lurked the hermit-frog. 1878 
Prodigal Son iv. in Simpson Sch. Shahs, II. 109 Many 
other hermitlike fools. 

b. In names of various animals of solitary habits: 
hermit-bird, (a) a humming-bird of genus Phab 
thornis ; (b) a South American Halcyonide bird of 
genus Monasa y a nun-bird; hermit-crab, f hermit- 
fish, hermit-lobster, a crab of the family Pagu- 
ridsey which has the habit of taking up its abode in 
a cast-off molluscan shell for the sake of protecting 
its soft shell-less hinder parts ; hermit-crow, a 
name of the chough ; hermit-thrush, a migratory 
thrush, T Urdus solitarius , common in most parts 
of North America, and celebrated for its song; 
hermit-warbler, the western warbler, Dendrccca 
occidentaliSy of the Pacific slope of North America. 

1837 Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds The ’’hermit birds., 
frequently rise up perpendicularly in the air, make a swoop, 
and return again to their former station, 1735 Mortimer in 
Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 115 The ’'Hermit-Crabs are gener- 
ally found in great Plenty under these Trees. 1863 Wood 
Nat. Hist. III. 603 Like all its race, the Hermit-crab 
inhabits the shell of some mollusc. 1591 Sylvester Du 
B artas j. v. 401 The *Hermit-fish . . that builds him a de- 
fence ’Gainst Weather’s rigour and Warrs insolence. 1850 
Johnston Conchol. 81 The other tribe are the soldier or 
*hermit lobsters (Paguri). 1840 Swainson Na A Hist. Insects 
xo6 ’’Hermit moths . . extraordinary moths hitherto found 
only in New Holland. 1831 — in Fauna Bor. A titer. 11 . 
185 The food of the *Hermit Thrush consists chiefly^ of 
berries. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vii, The chief musician 
of the American forests, the hermit-thrush. 

Hence He rmit, He -unitize vbs. intr ., to live 
as a hermit. He*rmitism, He*nnitry, the mode of 
life of a hermit. 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. after Death xlvi, When 
with us hermiting in lowe degree, He wash’t his flocks in 
Jordan’s spotlesse tide. 1896 Daily Nnvs 25 Apr. 5 f l 
* Hermitism * is a rule of life for the middle-aged in India. 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 286 He starved and hermitized 
at Hessleborough. 2844 W. H. Maxwell Sports <$■ Adv. 
Scotl. xii. (1855) 1 17 On this isolated, -isle, the . . Duke was 
left to hermitize. 1882 H. C. Merivale Faucit of B. it. >‘J, 
Hermitry must be such" a bore if persevered in, the essence 
of life being variety. 

Hermitage (houmited.^). Forms : 3-4 er- 
mitage, 4-5 er-, her-, heremytage, 5 armitage, 
(6 heremet-, 7 her emit age), 4- hermitage. See 
also Eremitage. [a. OF. her milage = Pr .errnt- 
iatge , Jt. eremitaggtOy med.L. (h ) er{e) mitagium, f. 
L. eremita, med.L. heremita : see prec. and - age.] 

1 . The habitation of a hermit. 

c 1 290 S.En g. Leg. 1 . 138/1131 To keErmitageofSempling- 
ham. <zi3oo Cursor AI. 8t6i Right vnto hermitage, 
[v.rr. ermi-, ermy-, hermytsge] J>e king com to and his 
7 barnage. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVare (Rolls) 13989 
heremytages and til abbeyes, per men holy bodies kyes. 
0 x40a Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 pare er also many kirkes 
and chapelles and hermytages. <2x500 Chaucer's Drenu 
330 Ech seven yeres mote of usage, Visite the heveniy 
armitage. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. hi. 

106 They doe not dwell in Hermitages solitarily., * 63 * 
Milton Penseroso 168 May at last my weary age Find out 
the peaceful hermitage, The hairy gown and mossy cell. 
x66o Woodhead St. Teresa ii. xxxiii. 220 It being only 
an Heremitage. 1756 Nugent Gr. ,T our IV. 265 Near tne 
city [Nanis] is" a famous hermitage, situated on a roeK. 
•1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 124 The other 
contains a habitation (formerly, I believe, a hermitage'. 

b. transf. A solitary or secluded dwelling-place. 

2648 Boyle Seraph. Love (1700) 159 My urgent Occasions 

' ..will recall me to morrow Morning to my own «*stern 
Hermitage. 2649 Lovelace Poems (1864) tig Mwdes 
innocent and quiet take That [prison] for anr hermitage. 
1781 Fletcher Lett. Wks. 1795 VII. 235, I am not without 
hope of seeing you in London before you see 
hermitage. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, Vesper looked l° ria 
F rom out her western hermitage, and smiled. . 

c. The condition of a hermit, rare, 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxi. x marg., Solitarinesse Qr 
heremitage. .is a goodly thing. 1803 P. White Hist. Clare 
10 [There he] lived his lonely life of hermitage. 

2 . Name of a French wine produced from vine- 
yards on a hill near Valence : so-called from a nun 
on the summit supposed to have been a hermit’s celh 

1680 Shadwf.ll Woman Copt. 1. 5 (Stanf.) Vin de Bon, 
Via Celestine, and Hermitage , and all the Wines upon the 
fruitful Rhone. 2709 Addison Tatler No. 131 *7 VT 
more [drops] of the same Kind heightened itjmo a pcr‘ cC 
Languedoc : From thence it passed into a florid Hermitage* 

• *756 Nugent Gr. Tour IV. 36 Hermitage for those who can 
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bear a strong wine, at three livres a bottle. 1B15 M. Bikk- 
beck Joum. France 43 We approach Tournon, from whence 
Comes the famous Hermitage wine. 1822 Magic Lantern 9, 
I thought his white hermitage better than his claret. 

Hermitan, obs. form of Harmattan. - 
1688 J. Hillier Lttt.fr. Cape Corse in Misc . Cur. (1708) 
III. 365 We had a dry North and North-Easterly Wind, 
call’d an Hermitan, and it overcame the Sea-Brize. 

Hermitary, sb. rare. [ad. med.L. heremilar - 
turn, f. {h)eremila HERMIT: see -ARY * B. 2. (Cf. 
OF. hermiterie .)] A hermit’s cell ,* a hermitage., 
1754 Have IT s Lett . it. Ixxvii. 406 Monasteries.Hermitaries 
f tad. 1655, 1713 Hermitages], ..and other religious blouses. 

Hermitary, , a. rare. [ad. med.L. ( h)eremi - 
tdri-ns, f. ( h)cremita Hermit : see -ary L Also 
Eremitary, q.v.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

[1491 Heremytarye : see Eremitary.] 1633 Cost lie Whore 
V. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV. A hermetary life is better then a 
kingdome, So my Valentia beare me company. 

Hermit ess (haumites). A female hermit. 

1633 A. H. Part/ten. Sacra 38 The Violet is truly the 
Hermitesse of flowers. 1708 MotteuX Rabelais iv. Ixiv, 
Spiritual Actresses, kind Hermitesses, Women that have 
a plaguy deal of Religion, 1797 Coleridge _ Ckrlstabel 
1. Conch, Like a youthful hermitess, Beauteous in a wilder- 
ness. 1836 Miss Mitford in Gd. Words June (1895) 382 A 
young creature, .living in London like a hermitess. 

Hermitic (haxmi'tik), a. In 7-8 erron. her- 
metic, [Altered, after hermit , from earlier (Ji)ere- 
mitic, a. OF. keremiiiqtie : cf. Eremitic.] =next. 

[1483 Heremytyke : see Eremitic.] *691 tr. Emilianne's 
Obs . Journ. Naples 228 The Heremetick State. 1790 W. 
Wrighte Grotesque Archil. 3 An hermetic retreat, to be 
composed of roots and irregular branches of trees. 1893 
Scribner's Mag. XIII. 344/2 Mallarme has withdrawn into 
a hermitic seclusion. 

Hermrtical, a. See also Eremitical. . [f. as 
prec'. + -al.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

1586 D. Rowland tr. Jean dc Lunas Lazarillo (1672) 
U iv a, Some notion of the Hermiticall life. 1615 T. Adams 
P/ack Devil 26 The melancholly man. .lives an Hermitical, 
solitaiylife. 1715 Bentley Serm. x. 350 Instead of the old 
Hermitical Poverty they had drain’d the Riches of King- 
doms. 1882-3 A. F. Mitchell in SchafF Encycl. Relig. 
Knawl. I. 580 [The Culdees] seem at times [in 7th century] 
to have formed ' hermitical establishments 

Hence Hermetically adv. 
m 1:843 J. Mackintosh Let. in Life (1854) 47 Hermitically 
inclined I fancied myself. 

He’rmitisll, a. rare . [f. Hermit sb. + -ISH ; 
cf. Eremitish.] Like, or like that of, a hermit 
1812 Rentham IVks. (1838-43) X. 471 A hermit’s life, not 
much less hermitish than yours. 

+ Hermitress. Obs. [a. obs. F. hermitresse 
(Godef., Cotgr.), irreg. f. hermite Hermit, after 
words etymologically in - tresse .] = Hermitess. 

i6xi Cotgr., Hermitresse, an Hermitresse ; a woman Her- 
mite. x6x6 Drumm. of Hawth. Bonn. 50 Among these 
pines, Sweet hermitress, she did alone repair. 1823 Blacfciv. 
Mag. XIV. 221 He allows Hazlitt unrelentingly to parade 
such words as * Heremitress 

Hermitship (liaumitjip). [f. Hermit + 
-ship.] The condition or mode of life of a hermit. 

1825 Lytton Falkland 7 Your jests at niy hermitship and 
hermitage. 1842 Carlyle Let. 27 Oct. in Pall Mall G. 
(1891) 23 May 3/2 Emerson does not yet go into vegetables, 
into rural Hermitship ; and we hope never will. 

Hermo-, combining form of Hermes, as in 
Hermoglyphic, Hermo’glypliist [cf. Gr. eppo- 
y\ V oikos pertaining to a statuary, f. eppoy\v<pcvs 
a carver of Hermre, a statuary] (see quots.). Ser- 
in oltopid [ad. Gr. fypo/coiridTjy], a mutilator of 
Hermse : in quot. used attrib. 

1623 Cockeram, H ennogliph icke, a grauer of Images. 
1820 T. Mitchell A ristoph. I. p. cxvi, Sophroniscus is 
somewhere mentioned by Lucian as an hermoglyphist ; a 
person, whose business it was to engrave inscriptions on 
marble, or rather on the Hermaic statues. 1849 Grote 
Greece 11. Iviii. (1862) V. 173 The facts disclosed indicated 
the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be numerous. 

'He*rmodact, shortened form of next. 

1678 Salmon Lond. Disp. 47/2 Colchicum. .is of the nature 
of the Hermodact. 1693 — Bates' Disp. (1713) 631 fx Pouder 
of Hermodacts compound. 

Hermo dactyl (hs-imodarktil). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 4 ermodattile, 5 hermodactule, 6 -ill, 6-8 
-il(e, 8 -yle. [ad. med.L. hermodactylus , a. Gr. 
ippotaKrvKos lit. Hermes’ finger.] 

1 . A bulbous root, probably that of a species of 
Colchicum, formerly imported from the East and 
used in medicine. Also, the plant itself. 

c 1350 Med. MS. in Archxol. XXX. 380 Medelyd w* 
rosalgere And ermodattilis of on 3ere. C-140Q Lanfrands 
Cirurg. 236 Also take . . hermodactulis wjp sugre & coold 
wattr. c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Q vi, A plaster 
made of the rote of walwort and Hermodactiles stampte 
wyth Hogges grese. 1616 J. Bullokar Eng. Expos., 
Hermodactiles, little roots white, and round, sold e by Apothe- 
caries, etc. i63r tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., 
Hermodadtls, or mercuries finger, white and red. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Head ach , [To clear the Brain] 
you may take two Drams of Hermodactil, with some Betony 
and Pimpernel-Leaves. 1847 E. J. Sf.YMOUR Severe Dis. I. 
90 It was found.. that this plant existed in Greek physic 
under the name of hermodact jds. 

2 . Applied by Lyte to the Meadow Saffron, Col- 
chicum autumnale ; and later to the Snake’s-head 
Iris, Iris tuberosa {Hermodactylus tuberosus ) , which 
was supposed to be the source of the drug. 


1578 Lytf. Dodoens m. xxxv. 366 Of Hermodactil or Mede 
Saffron. ^ 1664 Evelyn Hal. Hort. (1729) 199 March.. 
Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting, Chclidonium small with 
double Flowers, Hermodactyls, Tuberous Iris. 1768 Miller 
Card. Did. (ed. 8), Hermodactylus; ...by some botanic 
writers .. supposed the true Hermodactyl, but what has 
been long used in Europe for that is the root of a Colchicum. 

Hermyn, obs. form of Ermine. . 

Hern, him (bam), sb. Chiefly Sc. (in form 
him, hym) or dial, after 1500. Forms: 1-6, 9 
dial, hyrue, 3-5 (also 9 dial.) hurne, herne, 3-6 
him©, (3 huyrae, 4 huir(e)ne, heorne, 5 hierne, 
hyerne, heerne, h(e)yron, heryn), 5-6 hyra, 
5-8 birn. [OE. hyrne wk. fem. = OFris. herne , 
ON. hyrna (Da. hjdrne ) corner, angle, nook:—, 
OTeut. *humjdn-, f. stem of Horn s 6 J] A comer, 
nook, hiding-place. 

C897 K. vElfred Gregory’s Past. xxii. 168 Ahoh hie .. on 
5a feower hyrnan 5a; re earce. cxooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. vi. 5 
Standende on ^e-somnungum. and strata hymum. c 1200 
Ormin 1677 Ice se33de batt itt []>att \va3herifrt] wass pxr 
henngedd i f?att hime. c 1290 Bckct 691 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 126 
\>o i-sai3 he bis holi man In one huyrne [v.r. hurne] stonde. 
1297 R* Glouc. (Rolls) 7343 J>at he ne ssolde abbe. .an heme 
to wite him Inne. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxvii. 21 pe 
stane J?at J>e edifiand reprouyd here it is made in heuyd of 
hyrne. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 11. 209 And alle fledden for 
fere and Bowen in-to huirnes [C. in. 249 hemes], c 1386 
Chaucer Can. Yeoin. Prol. 105 Lurkynge in hernes [v.r. 
hirnes] and in lanes blynde. 1387 Trevjsa Higden (Rolls) 
1. 9 Laborintus, Dedalus hous, hap many halkes and humes. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 8390 In foure hyernes of the house. 
c 1420 Chron. Vitod. 1. 3577 pe sexsten . . sey hem in an 
hyron. Ibid. 1. 3986 Stondyng in an heyron f)ere. c i 450 
Mirour Saluacioun 2x01 My techingwas noght in hirnes 
nor pryuitie. cx 485 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 43 Ever I 
rene fro heme to herne. 15x3 Douglas AEneis m. iv. 8 Out 
of the quiet hyrnis the rowt wpstartis Of thai birdis. 1590 
R. Bruce Serm. Sacram. (1843) 109 The maist secret hirne 
of the conscience, c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 
I. 33 The barrony . - with all the hernesse, that is the 
Nookes and Corners thereof. 1776 C. Keith Farmed s Ha 
in Chambers Pop. Hunt. Scot. Poems (1862) 32 To ilka hirn 
he taks his route. 1895 E. Anglian Gloss., Hyrne, a comer, 
the portion of the village situated in an angle or corner, 
b. Comb. birn- stone, corner-stone. 

c xooo vElfric Horn. (Th.) I. 206 He is se hyrn-stan 
XefegS b a twegen weallas togsdere. c 1200 Ormin 13358 
Crist iss ec batt hirnestan patt bindehb twej^enn wa3hess. 

Hera, Herne, arch, and dial, forms of Heron 
( q.v.), frequent in literary use. 

Hern, obs. pi. of Ear sbd- 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8080 Lang and side Jair brues wern, And 
hinged all a-bout J>air hem [v.rr. eres, era, eren]. 

Hern, foss. frond Obs. exc. south and midi, 
dial. Also 4 hiren, 5 buron. [f. Her pass, frond, 
apparently by form-association with the ME. pairs 
mi, min , thi, thin (where the derivative form arose 
not by adding, but by dropping n). Cf. Hisn , ourn, 
youni, theim. ] = Hers. 

1340 Ayenb. 211 Yblissed by \>t guodewyfman bet of hiren 
bet flour ber to dede. c 1340 Cursor M. 20016 (Trin.) pou3e 

1 be ynworbt tuon, Hiren am I al bat I kon. 1388 Wyclif 

2 Kings vin. 6 Restore thou to hir alle thingis bat ben 
hern [1382 byres]. CX420 Chron. Vilod. 1. 2628 Alle his 
clothus and huron weron wete also. 1599 Chapman Hum. 
Day's Mirth Dram. Wks. 1873 L 98 What shall I do at 
the sight of her and hern? a 2845 Hood Huggins <$• Dug- 
gins, How often I should stand and turn, To get a pat from 
hands like hern. 2876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xvi. 
135 It won’t fall on his head, but on hern. 

1 * Hern, foss. fron.~ Obs. Forms : 4 beoren, 
beren, biren, 5 hern. [f. Her foss. fron.~; 
formed as prec.] = Theirs. 

c 1340 Ayenb. 38 Hi . . bebencheb hou hi mo3e habbe of 1 
hiren. 23.. Minor Poems fr. Femon MS. xxxil. 1x45-9 
Heoren is pe loye euerlastonde. Blesset beo be pore in spirit 
ay, ffor heoren is be kyndom per as dwelleb God and Mon ’. 
c X340 Cursor M. 6155 (Trin.) Lafte be* not bat heren was 
Sheepe ne cow ox ne as. c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. i. 479 The 
vnwisdom of hem schal be knowe to alle men, as hern was. 

Hernant (ho-mant). (See quots.) 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade , H ertta n t- seeds, a commercial 
name for the seeds of the Hemandia ovigrra , imported into 
Liverpool from India for tanning purposes. 2866 Treas. 
Bot. 585/2 Hernant seeds, .used for dyeing. 

Herne, obs. form of Iron. 

Herner, hernery : see Heroner, Heronry. 

Hemesew(e, -shaw, obs. ff. Heronsew. 

Helmet. Obs. rare~*. [f. Hern, Heron + 
-ET.] A young heron. 

2615 Sir -R. Boyle Diary (2886) I. 72 Paying me.. 2 
cowple of fatt capons, 2 hernetts. 

|| Hernia (ha *jnia). Path . Pl.herniffl,hemias. 
Also 4-5 hirnia, -ya, hyrnya, 6 {Anglicized) 
herny, -ie. [L. = rupture. Cf. F. hemic.] 

A tumour formed by the displacement and result- 
ing protrusion of a part of an organ through an 
aperture, natural or accidental, in the walls of its 

containing cavity ; ruptnre. 

c 238 6 Chaucer Pars. T. r 349 Horrible swollen membres 
that semeth lik the m3ladie of Himia- c 1400 Lanfrancs 
Cirurg. 273 If hernia be watri, bis is be signe berof. 1547 
Boorde Brev. Health clxxvi. 62 b. There be thre kindes 
named .. a wateryshe herny, a wyndy hemye, a fleshely 
hemy. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ix. 87 Heroics, Ruptures, or 
burstings. 1605 B. JoxsON Volpone m. v, That I had 
Nestor's hernia thou wouldst think. 17*7-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., Hernia’s are often occasioned by blows, violent 
concussions, over-stretching in vomiting [etc.]. 2878 T. . 


Bryant Prod. S urg, I. 644 Abdominal hernia or rupture 
signifies the protrusion of any viscus through an opening 
m the parietes of the abdominal cavity, 
b. attrib as hernia knife , truss. 

2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1 . 663 With a hernia knife, 
. .or hermotome, the stricture should then be divided. 

Hernial (hounial), a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to henna ; chiefly in hernial sac. 

1736 Amyand in Phil. Trans. XXXIX- 330 The Abscess 
formed in the Hernial Bag occasionally. x8ix Hooper 
Med. Diet. s.v. Hernia , When the hernial contents, .admit 
of being readily put back into the abdomen, it is termed a 
reducible hernia. 1878 T. Bryant Prod. Surg. I. 645 A 
hernial tumour . .is composed of a sac with its contents and 
the soft parts covering it. 

.Herniary (bo -an iari), a. [f. as prec. + -art.] 
Of or pertaining to hernia or its surgical treatment. 

*75 * Stack in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 325 A rupture with 
a double herniary sack. 2770 Monthly Rev. 19 Mr. Amaud 
may indeed be considered a herniary surgeon. 2876 Bar- 
tholow Mat. Med. (2879) 323 Herniary protrusion and 
adhesion of the iris are prevented by dilating the pupil. 

Herniated (houn iV'ted), a. [f. Hernia + -ate 3 
•f -ED*.] Affected with hernia. 

2879 5V. George’s Hosp. Rep. IX. 345 The herniated por- 
tion affected but a small part of the testis at its lower part. 
2885 Lancet 26 Sept. 566 The herniated bowel.., 

Hernio-, comb, form of Hernia, as in Eerxrio-- 
logy, that part of pathology which treats ©f hernia, 
a treatise on hernia. He:rniO|laparo*tomy [Gr. 
A anapa the flank + -ropia cutting], * the division of 
the abdominal walls in order to reach a strangu- 
lated hernia which has been returned en masse , so 
that the constricting part may be divided’ ( Syd . 
Soc. Lex.). Herniopxmcture, 1 the puncture of 
a hernia by means of a capillary trocar to diminish 
its size and so facilitate its reduction’ {ibid.). 
Herniotome (hsuni^t^m). Surg. [f. Hernio- 
+ Gr. - Topos cutting.] A knife used in herniotom)’. 
2878 [see Hernia b]. 2879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 

368 The stricture having been divided with herniotome. 
Herniotomy (harni^-t^mi). Surg. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. -To/na cutting.] The operation of cutting 
for strangulated hernia. So Hernio’tomist, one 
who practises herniotomy. 

2821 in Hooper Did. Med. 2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
J. 670 Herniotomy or Kelotomy is to be performed. 1885 
Lancet 26 Sept. 566 Herniotomy was performed, the sac 
being opened. 2897 W. Anderson Jn. Arderne 7 Litho- 
tomists, herniotomists, oculists, and others. 

+ He’rnions, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. hentidsus, 
f. hernia . ] Affected with hernia. 

1398 Trcvisa Barth. DeP. R. vn. Iv. (1495) 270 Hernyous 
men that ben soo broke. 2623 Cockeram, Hemious, a. . 
broken person, [a 1648 Ld. Herbert Life Wks. (2886) 292 
He was burst in the body as we call it, or herniosus.] 

Hernsew, -shaw, -shew: see Heronsew. 
Hero (hi »’xo), sb. Pl. heroes (hl**rpuz). 
Forms: 6-7 hero a, her oe, 6-8 hero©, 7- hero ; 
fl, 4-7 heroes, 7- heroes (7 hero’s). [Ultimately 
ad. L. herbs, pl. hero-es, a. Gr, ijpeo-s, pl. ypa-ts. 
In early use the L. or Gr. singular herbs and pl. 
hero'-es appear unchanged (cf. .F. heros sing, from 
14th c.) ; beside them is also found a sing, hrro-e 
like obs. F. hero? (Cotgr.), It. eroe, Sp. hcroe ; this 
became later he-roe , and finally hero . The pl. heroes 
is now disyllabic.] 

1 . Antiq . A name given (as in Homer) to men 
of superhuman strength, courage, or ability, favoured 
by the gods ; at a later time regarded as interme- 
diate between gods and men, and immortal. 

The later notion included men of renown supposed to be 
deified on account of great and noble deeds, for which they 
were also venerated generally or locally; also demigod', 
S3id to be the offspring of a god or goddess and a human 
being ; the two classes being to a great extent coincident. 
Perse of heroes, the hexameter. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 401 [Sibylla Erythra^J 
wroot moche of Criste, and hat openliche, as in his vers of 
heroes. 1555 Eden Decades, To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 Goddes 
made of men whom the antiquitie caulcd Heroes. 1591 
Spenser Pirg. Gnat 480 And you beside the honourable 
band Of great Heroes doo in order stand. Ibid. 593 Here 
manie other like Heroes bee. 2613-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. 

11. iv, So by HerSes were we led of yore. 2625 Chapman 
Odyss. iv. 420 And what, my young Ulyssean heioe, Pro- 
voked thee on the broad back of the sea. To visR_ Lace- 
daemon the divine? 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. t. 11. 1, *>• 
(1652) 45 Plato, .made nine kinds of [spirits]. .4 Arcb-AngeK 
5 Angels, 6 Devils, 7 Heroes. 1621 G. Sand vs Ovid’s Idet. 
iv. (1626) 83 Whom when the Heros saw to hard rocks 
ebaind . . He would haue thought her marble. 263a Heywood 
2 st Pt. Iron Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 HL 266 Great I^iomedon 
Denied the Heroe, both the meede propos’d. 1682 H. MoR 
Exp. Dan. ii. 57 The Vision of that Divine Heros on tne 
white Horse. 2684 T. Burnet Th. Earth n. 220 MigW) 
men of old, or hero's. 1697 Dryden Ptrg. Georg. W. S * 
Resembling Heroes, whose Ethenal Root IsJo'C 
171* Addison Sped. No. 4*7 ^ 6 Homer « T Rcnw v * 


171* addison dpect . no . 417 r u ~VZ t Rmw 

when he is describing . .a Heroe or a God. a 

Poetry 4 Mus. iv. 42 A Chief sings some fc! 

God Z Heroe. I7?i CrnsrEe Hind ,v. 
inc earnest on all sides Machaon. 184= " “ f Mic 


VII. 199 He'eonunned .. to receive marts of public r 
rence approaching to the worship valour 

2 . A man distinguished by extmorfmaO 
and martial achievements ; one who does brate or 
noble deeds ; an illustrious wamor. 
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1586 Warner Alb. Eng. in. xvl. 63 After silence short, 
The Brutaine Heros vailed, and did answere in this sort. 
i6do W. Watson Dcceicordon * xx. v. {1602) 305 All the 
heroeces, nobles and gentles of these northern Isles. 1601 
Shaks. All's. Well H. i. 40 Nobles, Heroes; my sword 
and yours are kinne. 5684 Scanderleg Rediv. vi. 155 He 
is Master of all the Gallantry of Antient Hero’s. 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 1501 Raleigh .. whose breast with' all 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero bum'd. 1747 Morell 
Joshua Chorus, See, the conquering hero comes ; 1862 
Sal. Ecu. 13 Sept. 302 The hero must, to give meaning to a 
meaningless phrase, fight for an idea . . 1 here is very little 
room for heroes in wars carried on to settle successions, to 
rectify frontiers, or to maintain the balance of power. 1885 
Edna Lyall In Golden Days I. v. 160 For already Sydney 
had become his hero of heroes. 

3 . A man who exhibits extraordinary bravery, 
firmness, fortitude, or greatness of soul, in any 
course of action, or in connexion with any pursuit, 
work, or enterprise; a man admired and venerated 
for his achievements and noble qualities. 

1661 Glanvill Van. Dogmatizing xxtv. 240 The sole 
Instances of those illustrious Heroes, Cartes, Gassendus, 
Galilceo, Tycho [etc.] will strike dead the opinion of the 
worlds decay. 167 6 Dryden Aurengz. \. i, Who would not 
be the hero of an age? 1707 Lend . . Gaz. No. 4343/1 Some 
other Protestant Hero like your Majesty. 3:764 _ Foote 
Patron 11. Wks. 1799 I. 340 No man is a hero to his valet 
dc chambrc. 1768 Johnson Pref. to Shahs. Wks. IX. 245 
Shakespeare has no heroes ; his scenes are occupied only by 
men, who act and speak as the reader thinks that he should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion. 1853 
Maurice Prof It, <$■ Kings iii. 44 David no doubt became a 
hero in the eyes of the men and the virgins of Israel. 

4 . The man who forms the subject of an epic; 
the chief male personage in a poem, play, or story ; 
he in whom the interest of the story or plot is centred. 

1697 Dryden Virg., Life (1721) I. 62 His Heroe falls into 
an .. ill-tim’d Deliberation. 37x1 Steele Sped. No. 111*5 
The Youth, who is the Hero of my Story. 1770 Juntos 
Lett, xxxviii. 188 The pomp of a mock tragedy, where 
..even the sufferings of the hero are calculated for derision. 
3841 Elfhinstone Hist. Ind. I. iv. 175 The great Hindu 
heroic poem, the ‘MahS BhSrat’, of which Crishna is, in 
fact, the hero. 1866 Trollope Clavertogs xxviii, Perhaps 
no terms have been so injurious to the profession of the 
novelist as those two words, hero and heroine. In spite of 
the latitude which is allowed to the writer in putting his 
own interpretation upon these words, something heroic is 
still expected ; whereas, if he attempt to paint from Nature, 
how little that is heroic should he describe ! 

5 . atlrib. and Comb. a. appositive, as hero- child, 

- horseman , -king, - leader , - martyr , -saint, - son , 

- soul , - woman ; b. attributive, as hero-air , - apart- 
ment , - dust , -form, - race , - saga ; c. objective, as 
hero-nurser ; d. similative, as hero-like adj. ; e. 
Hero-errant [after knight-erranf\, a hero wan- 
dering in quest of adventures. Also Hebo- worship. 

3756-7 tr. Key sleds Trav.{x-j6o) IV. 306 In the *hero- 
apartment, as it is called, besides the old Saxon warriors . . 
are to be seen the portraits of all the generals employed by 
king Augustus. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. Index 417 
*Hero-chi!dren suckled by beasts. 3814 Byron Ode to 
Napoleon xii, *Hero dust Is vile as vulgar clay. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 347 If Persia be subdued, our 
*hero-errant must seek adventures at the Ganges. 1776 
Mickle tr. Canteens' Lusiad 327 That *hero-form the Lusian 
standard rears. x86a Rawlinson A tic. Mon. I. iii. 68 The 
*hero-founder Nimrod. 1840 Arnold Hist. Rome II. 266 
Alexander’s genuine successor, the *hero-king of the race of 
Achilles. 1670 Dryden Grenada (Jod.), ^Thence *herolike 
with torches by my side. . my love I’ll guide. 1706 Watts 
HorxLyr. xi. To W. Blackburn v. But there’s a heavenly art 
t’ elude the grave. And with the *hero race immortal kindred 
claim. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xiii. 291, I thought 
I could hear our *hero-saint saying, ‘ I give my sword to 
the slave’. 3870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 1. 6 Then the *hero-son 
of Atreusrose. x86o Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) II. 244 An 
almost unique presentation of a ^hero-woman. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.), Hero v. I rat is., to 
make a hero of ; to honour as a hero. He’ro- 
archy [after hierarchy ], rule or government of 
heroes. He’roliead, -hood, -skip, the state, posi- 
tion, or character of a hero. Hero*latry [after 
idolatry\, hero-worship. He*roless a., without a 
hero. Heroo-gony [cf. theogony], generation of 
heroes. Heroolo*gicad a pertaining to the history 
of heroes. HerooTogfist, one who writes or dis- 
courses of heroes. Heroo’logy (also hero' logy), a 
history of or treatise on heroes. Hero-theism [Gr. 
Bios god] : see quot. 

3883 Mrs. Mitchell Hist. A no. Sculpt. 212 Statues., not 
of gods, but *heroed mortals. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. (1858) 
393 All dignities of rank, on which human association rests, 
are what we may call a *Heroarchy ( Government of Heroes). 
xBgs Athcriseum 31 Aue. 284/3 The dim past, before the 
Olympian divinities had come southwards to absorb their 
predecessors and degrade . . their godhead to *herohead. 
1843 Carlyle Past <$• Pr. it. vii, All his *herohood and in- 
sight. 1864 Skeat UklaniTs Poems 71 , 1 wasnot nourished 
For lofty hero-hood. 2806 Edin. Rev.V II. 487 The dis- 
tinction between *hero!atry and theolatry, or the sacred 
rites of heroes and the sacred rites of Gods, was perfectly 
well known in Greece. x88z Atketixum 9 Sept. 329/3 The 
history of Ireland is also almost— if we may use the term— 
* heroless. 1880 J. Davies in Encycl: Brit. XI. 777/2 A 
brief and abruptly terminated ‘hcroogony, or generation of 
heroes by immortal sires from mortal mothers. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Svst . 1. iv. § 32. 510 Eusebius, .was of opinion 
that those poettek fables were at first only historical and 
•herologicaf. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry y Ivii. III. 
395 Holland the *heroologist. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst . 
J. iv. § 14. 257 A certain Mixture of Physiology and *Hero- 


logy or History blended together. 1880 T.S. Stallybrass 
tr. Grimm's -Tent. Mythol. xv. I. 366 We .may conclude 
that all the Teutonic races had a pretty fully developed 
Heroology. 3784 CowrER Task iv. 644 His three years of 
*heroship expired. . 3801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 
646 *Herotheism, or the worship of deified men. . . 

Hero cane, obs. form of Hurricane. 
Herocism : see Heroism. : ’ 

Hero&ian (hfrou’dian), a. and-’jA 1 [ad. L. 
Herodidn-us, a. Gk. 'Hposhtav-bs of or pertaining to 
Herod, subst. pi. followers of Herod : see -ian.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Herod, king of 
Judrea (B.c. 38-4), or to members of his family 
of the same name ; built by Herod. Herodian 
disease : phthiriasis or other loathsome skin disease, 
like that of which Herod Agrippa died (Acts xii. 23). 

3633 Earl Manch. At Mondo (1636) 353 We may not wash 
our hands of crying, and frorn bloudy sins, and hug in our 
bosomes beloved, and Herodian sinnes, sinnes of higher 
tincture. 3650 Weldon Crt. Jas. J, 33 He dyed oppor- 
tunely., to leave a mark of ignominy on himselfe by that 
Herodian disease. x86x Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 644 For the 
Herodian period of Jerusalem the chief, or rather only, 
authority is Josephus, 

2 . Blustering, grandiose, magniloquent ; after the 
style attributed to Herod in the miracle-plays. 
(Cf. Out-herod.) 

3886 F. YoRKPowELLin^crtrfmry 15 May 337/2 The plain 
sensible style of this book is pleasantly in contrast with the 
Herodian vein of many local histories. 

B. sb. pi. A Jewish party, mainly political, who 
were partisans of the Herodian or Idnmrean dynasty 
(chiefly under Herod Antipas, B.o. 4-A.i). 39), and 
lax in their adherence to Judaism. Hence transf. 
as a term of reproach. 

[c 3000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xii. X3 Sume of phariseum and 
herodianum.] 3382 Wyclif ibid., Summe of the Farisees 
and Erodians. cz^ooApol. Loll. 56 Prelats not preching 
are ra^er pilats than prelatis, ,. herodians of Heroud, not 
heyris of Crist, a 1592 H. Smith Serin. 451 They jumpe 
with Caesar, like the Herodians. 3727-41 Chambers Cycl. 

S.V., F. Hardouin will have the Herodians and Sadduces to 
have been the same thing. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 263/1 
The Herodians are not mentioned either by Philo or by 
Josephus in his enumeration of the Jewish sects. 

Herodian (herodian), sb.' 1 [In sense 1 , irreg. 
f. Gr. ipvKi-os heron, heronshaw ■+• -an. In sense 2, 
f. mod.L. herodi-us , repr. Gr. Ipubtus.'] 

1 1 . A heron, Obs. 

3609 Bible (Douay) Lev. xi. 29 The herodian, and the 
charadrion according to his kind. 

2 . Ornith . One of an order of birds, Herodii or 
Herodiones , comprising the herons, storks, ibises, 
and spoonbills. 

t He*roess. Obs. Also 7 heroisse. [f. Hero 
+ -ESS. Cf. rare Gr. ijpmaaai] — Heroine. 
x6xz R. Sheldon Serin. St. Martins 48 That Heroisse 
[Q. Elizabeth] being departed. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. xi. 
445 All th’ heroesses in Pluto’s house. 3694 tr. Milton's 
Lett. State 4 July an. 1654, A Heroess so matchless in all 
degrees of Praise and masculine Renown. 3715 tr. C’less 
D'Aunoy's Wks. 6, I then forgot all that Romances had 
taught me concerning the Disdain and Pride of their 
Heroesses, 

Herohead, -hood : see Hero. 

Heroic (hiro^ik), a. and sb. [ad. L. heroic-us, 
Gr. ^pcotoSs pertaining to heroes, f. ijpeos Hero. . Cf. 
F. hdro'ique (1 5th c. in Hatz.-DarmA] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a hero or heroes ; 
characteristic of, or suitable to the character of a 
hero ; of a bravery, virtue, or nobleness of char- 
acter, exalted above that of ordinary men. a' Of 
actions, qualities, etc. 

3545) Contpl. Scot . 2 3 <>ur heroyque vertu is of mair ad- 
miratione, nor Yas of Valeria the dochtir of the prudent 
consul publicola. 2596 Spenser F. Q. v._i. x But evermore 
some of the vertuous race Rose up, inspired with heroicke 
heat. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 75 Requested, -his death 
might be given him, by such a Heroicke hand as his, rather 
then perish by the rascall multitude. 1671 M 1 lton Samson 
27 ix Samson hath quit himself Like Samson, and heroicly 
hath finish’d A life heroic. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 20 
T 4 There is something sublime and heroick in true meek- 
ness and humility. 1802 Wordsw. Souu., 1 Milton ! thou 
shouldst be living The heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 153 The choir of the 
cathedral.. is rich in heroic dust. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ii. 1 . 167 The heroic death of his father. 

b. Of persons, etc. : Of the nature of a hero. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. v. 78 Whereas hee. From Iohn 
of Gaunt doth bring his Pedigree, Being but fourth of that 
Heroick Lyne. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr: E ss. 84 To exceed 
the patteme of heroicke Ancestry. . 2638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav.(ed. 2) 67 The pecans turn back, leaving their heroick' 
Captaine Godgee slaine in the field. 1657 R. Licon Barba- 
does 105 So noble and heroick a Bird. 2790. Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks._V. 36 This would be to act over again the scene 
of the criminals condemned to the gallies, and their heroick 
deliverer, 1878 Morley Cril. Misc. Ser. j. Carlyle 196 The 
distinction between the truly heroic ruler of the stamp of 
Cromwell, and the arbitrary enthusiast for external order, 
like Frederick. 

2 .' Of or pertaining to the heroes of antiquity. 
Heroic age or time : that during which the ancient 
heroes existed ; the period of Grecian history pre- 
ceding the return from Troy. 

*667 Milton P. L. 1. 577 The Giant brood Of Phlegra with 
th* Heroic Race . . That fought at Theb's and Ilium. 1669' 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. ui. ii. 27 The ancient Mythologie, 


conteining fabulous narrations of the ancient Heroic times. 
1697 Dryden /Eneid vi. 881 Here found they Teucer’s old 
heroic race. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. v. 123 The period 
included between the first appearance of the Hellenes in 
Thessaly, and the return of the Greeks from Troy, is com- 
monly known by the name of the heroic age, or ages. 1850 
Leitch Miillers A nc. Art § 410. 553 The heroic-ideal is 
expressed < with highest' force in Hercules ..pre-eminently 
an Hellenic national hero. 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist, 124 
The simple hereditary monarchy of the heroic times. 

3 . Relating to or describing the deeds of heroes ■ 
of a poem or poetry = epic ; so heroic poet. 

3581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie {Arb.) 28 The most notable [de- 
nominations of poesie] bee the Heroick, Lirick, Tragicfc 
[etc.]. *589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xi. (Arb.j 40 Such 
therefore as gaue themselues to write long histories of the 
noble gests of kings and great Princes entermedling the 
dealings of the gods, halfe gods or Heroes .. they called 
Poets Heroick, whereof Homer was chief and most auncient 
among the Greeks, Virgill among the Latines. 3667 Miltom 
P. L. ix. 25 This Subject for Heroic Song. 1693 Dryden 
Juvenal Ded. (1607) 26 An Heroique Poem is certainly the 
greatest Work of Human Nature. 1777 Sir W. Jones Ess. 
Poetry E. Nations 185 In comparing Homer with the heroick 
poets who have succeeded him. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rem 
(1846) I. vi. 100 The old heroic lays of Rome. 

b. Of verse or metre : Used in heroic poetry. 
In Greek and Latin poetry it was the hexameter ; 
in English, German, and Italian, the iambic of five 
feet or ten syllables; in French, the Alexandrine 
of twelve syllables. 

1617 Moryson I tin. 1. gi Andrew Morosini, who wrote the 
History of his time in Heroique Verse. 1693 Dryden 
Juvenal Ded. (1697) 88 The English Verse, which we call 
Heroique, consists of no more than Ten Syllables. 1817 
Colehidce Bing. Lit. 267 In English we could commonly 
render one Greek heroic line in a line and a half of our com- 
mon heroic metre. x86x F. Hall in Jrnl. A mer. Orient. 
Soc. VII. 23 The third hemistich of the heroic measure. 

C. Of tne style or language used in heroic poetry; 
magniloquent, grand ; hence, high-flown, exagge- 
rated. 

1591 Spenser Teares Muses 431 Whose living praises in 
heroick style, It is my chiefe profession to compyle. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Ref. Pref. (1845) s*z The Style of his Georgicks, 
as well Noble (if not strictly Heroick) as that of his Ailneids. 
2735 Pope Prol. Sat. 109 One dedicates in high heroic prose, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes. 2888 F. M. Peard 
His Cousin Betty I. v. 106 John’s prowess was painted Jn 
heroic colours. 1897 Westm. Gaz. s6 Aug. 3/1 We publish 
this.. because it expresses in inflamed and heroic language 
a theory which.. is becoming quite undeservedly popular 
among a certain class of politicians. 

4 . Having recourse to bold, daring, or extreme 
measures ; boldly experimental ; attempting great 
things. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 191 ’Tis a Noble resolution to 
begin there where all the world has ended ; and an Heroick 
attempt to solve those difficulties. 1836 Gully Magcttdies 
Fonnul. 1x7 Dr. Andrew Buchanan .. has .. shown how 
iodine may be given in most heroic doses without producing 
any of the disagreeable effects . . on the digestive mucous 
membrane. x88o M c Carthy Own Times IV. lviii. 257 The 
country was in a temper to try heroic remedies. 1 887 
Goldw. Smith in^ Times (weekly ed.) o Dec. 7/2 Common- 
place reforms, which heroic legislation has overlooked. 

5 . In statuary: Of a size between life and colossal. 
1794 T. Taylor Pausanias III. 76 But in Haliartus there 

is. .an heroic monument of Cecrops, the son of Pandion. 

6. humorously. Unusually large or powerful. , 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. II. xvii. 240^ The^ men shaved 

themselves elaborately, cultivating heroic whiskers. 1875 
Hamerton Intell. Life J. iii. so His usual allowance was 
sixteen cups [of tea], all of heroic strength. 

7 . Comb, (parasynth.) , as heroic-built , -minded aajs. 

2667 Milton P. L. ix.^85 Her Husband, .of limb Heroic 

built, though of terrestrial mould. 1678 Butler Hud.uu 
i. 2372 Condemn’d to whipping, but declin’d it, By being 
more heroic-minded. 

B. sb. + 1 . A man of heroic nature, a hero ; esf- 
a personage of the heroic age, a demigod, b. 
Applied to a cavalier or royalist. Obs. 

26x3 Jackson Creed 1. xi. § 3 Many other particular cir- 
cumstances of hjs [Homer’s] gods assisting the ancient 
heroics. 1625 Ibid. v. xxi. § 4 Offering of sacrifices to the 
ancient heroics of Greece. 3667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 
243 O Lord., raise up the spirit of the Nehemiahs and such 
other Heroicks. 1682 Mrs. Behn Round-heads 1. j, Gill- 
Heavens, Madam, I’ll warrant they were Heroicks. Lady 
L. Heroicks ! Gill. Cavaliers, Madam, of the Royal Party. 
2 . Heroic verse : chiefly in plural. 

1596 Nashe_ Saffron Walden 4 When he was but vet 
a fresh-man in Cambridge, he.. sent his accounts to his 
father in those ioulting Heroicks [Hexameters]. 
Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697) 82, I wou’d prefer the Verse 
of Ten Syllables, which we call the English Heroique, to 
that of Eight. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. 11. »i. 82 When this 
Heroicks only deigns to praise, Sharp Satire that, and that 
Pindaric lays. . 1779-83 Johnson L: P PopeVtVs. IV. u® 
In heroicks, that may be admitted which ennobles, thougn 
it does not illustrate. 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett.\- Z 
Some new Cervantes . . to write a mock heroic. _ 1814 l. 
Hunt Feast Poets, ' etc. Pref. (18x5) 14 The various and 
legitimate harmony of the English heroic. 

b. pi. Sarcastically applied to higb*flo' vn or 
bombastic language, or sentiments thereby ex-- 
pressed. 

_ 1700 Farquhar Const. Couple v. i, This is the first whorf 
in heroics that I have met with. 2754 Richardson Gratia 1- 
son (2781) I. xiv. 82 Miss Barnevelt took a tiltjn heroics. 
2847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 64 In mock heroics stranger 
than our own. 2862 4 Shirley ’ Nugx Crit. vii. 308 V omen, 
it is said, can write powerfully, hut they canpot write 
moderately. They arc always in hysterics or heroics. 9 
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Froude C«sar t vtii. 83 He [Catsar] had no sentimental 
passion about him ; no Byronic mock heroics. 

^ 3 . A heroic poet. Obs. 

a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 172 Virgil .. To whom th’ 
Heroics ever since Have sworn Allegiance as their Prince. 

Hence + Heroic v. nonce-wd , in to heroic it, to 
write in heroic verse; Heroicism, Heroicity, 
Heroicness, heroic character or quality = Hero- 
ism; Herolcize v. trails to make heroic; to 
exalt to the position of a hero; Heroicly adz/. 
= Heroically. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffc 23 Homer of rats and frogs 
hath heroinut it. 1648 W.’ Mountague Devout Ess. 1. xiv. 

§ 3. 190 There is more happynesse in the one, but more 
Heroicknesse in the other. 1648 Earl Westmoreland 
Otia Sacra (1879) 148 Things to whet, not try Thine own 
Heroicism by. X671 Milton Samson 1710 And heroicly 
hath finished A life heroic, on his enemies Fully revenged. 
1673 Rem. Humours Tozvn 59 You throw away your 
glorious Precepts, whilst you talk of Heroickness, to an 
impertinent and groveling Generation. 1847 Faber Life St. 
Rose of Lima p. xi, [A work] which treats of heroic virtue 
and what constitutes its heroicity. 1897 Folk-Lore Mar. 49 
At times, as in the case of Arthur .. it has become wholly 
hercicised, and the semi-divine child has to conform to the 
heroic standard. 

Heroical (hiroirikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

+ 1 . ■= Heiioic a. 1. Obs. march. 

1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 50 The heroical fades 
of the Spaniardes of these days deserue so greate prayse. 
1643 Prynne Sov. Pozver Part. Ded. Aijb, One person of 
the exquisitest judgement, Heroicallest Spirit. 1700 Dryden 
Fables Ded. Wks. (Globe) 400 Though you have courage in 
a heroical degree. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. iii. 319 
The Bulk of Mankind are at a Loss to believe the Possibility 
of very heroical, generous, pious Actions. 1803 E. Hay 
Insurr. Wexf. Introd. 19 He manifested a most heroical 
disposition at the battles of Ross and Fooks’s Mill. 1814 
Mrs, J. West Alicia de Lacy I. 83 She would imitate such 
heroical subjection of personal desires. 

+ b. Of persons: = Heroic a. i b. Obs. ox arch. 
1599 Shahs. Hen. F, 11. iv. 59 His Mountaine Sire. .Saw 
his Heroicall Seed, and smil'd to see him Mangle the Worke 
of Nature. _ 1617 Moryson I tin. hi. 16 That Heroicall 
Woman, Elimbeth late Queene of England. 1654 Trapp 
Comm. Ps. ii. 4 Luther, that Heroical Reformer, was Ex- 
communicated by the Pope % 1743 in Entick London (1766) 
4x7 To the memory of this most heroical person. 1824 
Landor I mag. Conv. (1826) I. 390 Mezentius, the most 
heroical of all the characters in that poem., 
t c. Grand, magnificent. ,Ob s. 

*577 Harrison England 11. v. (1877) 1. 116 Magnificent 
apparell both of stufife and fashion exquisite and heroicall. 
1604 R* Cawdrey Table Alp/i., Heroicall \ beseeming a 
noble man, or magnificent. 1683 Evelyn Diary 16 June, 
Verrio’s # invention is admirable, his ordnance full and flow- 
ing, antique and heroical. 

2 . =* Heroic a. 2. 

*553 Eden Treat. Nevoc Ind. Ded. (Arb.) 5 Howe ex- 
cellently the Poet Homere had set forth his heroical fades. 
1692 Washington tr. Milton's Dcf. Pop. ll.'sVlks. 17381. 519 
The fourth sort he makes of such as reigned in the Heroical 
days. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 1 When we read the 
history of heroical limes and heroical men. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus lxviii. 92 Altar of heroes Troy, Troy of heroical 
acts. 

3 . «HEROICtf. 3. 

* 5*4 Barclay Cyl. <j- Uplondyshtn. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixvii, 
They count them poetes hye & heroicall. 1581 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 Xenophon.. made therein fin Cyro- 
pxdid] an absolute heroically Poem. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks, Char. xvii. 416 This division of the play — the 
heroical— is conceived in the very highest spirit of chivalry, 
tb. = HEROIC rt. 3 b. Obs. 

1546 Langley Pol, Ferg. De lnz>ent. t. viii. 17 a,' Heroical 
meter is so called of the valiaunt dedes ofarmes of noble 
men that be contained in it. 1576 Fleming Panop l. Epist . 
377 To write in heroicall Verses. 1599 Hakluyt Foy. II. 

I. 30 He.. handled the same Argument in Heroicall verse. 

4 . Heroic a. 5. 

X770 J. Baretti Joum, Lond. to Genoa II. lv. 287 These 
statues are of that size that sculptors call heroical. 1840 
Thackeray Paris S/c.-bk. {x 872) 249 We have set up in our 
hearts a grand image of him endowed with wit. .and enor- 
mous heroical stature. , • . . 

Heroically (h/ftfn*ikali), adv. [f. prec. + r LY2.] 

1 . In a heroic manner ; after the way of heroes ; 
with exalted bravery and fortitude. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.), Not heroically in killing his tyrannical 
cousin. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) III. 238 They 
represent it. .as something heroically excellent, the top and 
height of the Christian profession. 1743 H. Walpole Lett. 

II. Mann (1834) I. Ixxxi. 285, I will bear this misfortune 
as heroically as I can. ^ 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. 
(1889) II. 445 The Jacobites, .represented him.. as a martyr 
who had heroically laid down his life for the banished King 
and the persecuted Church. 

2 . In the manner of heroic poetry. 

*595 Spenser Col. Clout 447 Whose Muse .. Doth like 
himselfe Heroically sound. 1664 Dryden Rival Ladies 
Ded., Some . .if they were to write in blank verse, Sir, I ask 
your pardon , would think it sounded more heroically to 
write, Sir, I your pardon ask. 

3 . With * heroic ’ medical or surgical treatment. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dts. Worn. xiii. (ed.4) 94 She was 

the protegie of all the Ladies Bountiful in the neighbourhood, 
so that the doctors were afraid to treat her heroically. 
Hero’icalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Heroic 
character or quality. 

01648 Digby (cited by Ogilvie). 1689 Answ. 2 Papers 
38 The Heroicalness of his Temper, and Nobleness of his 
Soul. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (18 ti) V. viii. 12 x In 
violent pain, that with ail your heroicalness would make you 
mad. 


Heroi-co'mic, a. [f. Gr. tfp cu-s Hero + 
Comic.] That combines the heroic with the comic ; 
of the nature of a burlesque on the heroic. So 
Heroi-comical a. 

17x2-14 Pope {title) The Rape of the Lock An Heroi- 
comicat Poem. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) 1 . iv,’ 2x1 
An heroi-comic poem may therefore he justly esteemed as 
the most excellent kind of satire. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 
241 The Heroi-comic Poem of II Malmantile Racquistato. 
1850 W. Irving Goldsmith x. 135 As to the beroi-comical 
poem.. it appears to have perished. 

Heroid (hw«*id). [ad. L. lierdides , the title 
of the Epistles of Ovid, according to Priscian, a. Gr. 
ijpcoiSes, plur. of Spoils heroine.] A poem in epis; 
tolary form, expressive of the sentiments of some 
hero or heroine : from th zHero'ides of Ovid, which 
take the form of letters to heroes from their wives 
or sweethearts. 

x 795 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XVI. 166 The most 
important pieces in the first volume . . are Heroids, or 
heroic epistles; a form of composition probably invented 
by Ovid. 

Heroify (hfr^rifoi), v. [f. L. herd-em Hero 
+ -FY: cf. deify.") To make a hero of; to exalt 
to the position of a hero. Hence Heroified ppl. a. 

1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 14 Sept. 577/1 Lord Welling- 
ton was heroified in a similar manner. X846 Grote Greece 
(1854) I. 552 Representing both gods and heroes as having 
been mere earthborn men.. deified or heroified after death 
as a recompense for services or striking exploits. 1882 
Waldstein Pythag. Rhcgion 13 That (statue] of a heroified 
pugilist, Euthymos. 

t Heroinal, <1. Obs. rare. [f. L. heroina + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to a heroine. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 242 Her mellifluent and 
heroinal breast. 

Heroine I he*r<?iin), sb. (a.). Also 7 heroina, 
8 heroin, [ad. L. heroina , - tne , a. Gr. ‘qp<uhrq ) 
fem. of 7jpcus Hero : see -ine. Cf. F. heroine (16th 
c.). The Lat. form was also in Eng. use in 1 7th c.] 
A; female hero. 

1 . In ancient mythology, a female intermediate 
between a woman and a goddess ; a demi-goddess. 

a 1659 Cleveland Mt. Ida v, Next Pallas that brave 
Heroina came. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. Argt, He sees the 
shades of the ancient heroines. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 
v. 149 Medea seems.. to have descended. .from the rank of 
a goddess into that of a heroine. 

2 . A woman distinguished by exalted courage, 
fortitude, or noble achievements. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. 61 A Sardonix which he cut, 
representing the head of that famous Heroine [Queen 
Elizabeth]. 1697 tr * G'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 85 To 
distinguish herself from among the Heroina’s of the most 
famous Ages. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3796/12 Providence .. 
raised an English Heroine to dissipate the Designs of an 
Universal Monarchy. 1732 Lediard Sethos II. x. 475 The 
greatest heroins have but one life. 1859 Masson Milton 1 . 
667 Over Scotland, .there were Presbyterian heroines very 
many, and Presbyterian furies not a few. 

3 . The principal female character in a poem, 
story, or play ; the woman in whom the interest of 
the piece centres. 

1715 J. Richardson Ess. Paint. ro6 The other Saints 
have regard only to the Heroine of the Picture. 1782 V, 
Knox Ess. cxxi. (R.), They .. forget the hero and the 
heroine, the poet and the poem. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. 2x7 ‘Take Lilia, then, for heroine ’ clamour’d Jte, ‘And 
make her some great Princess, six feet high *. 

4 . allrib. or as adj. Heroine-like, heroic. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3810/4 A Soul truly Great and Heroine, 
0. Comb., as heroine-like. 

1804 Something Odd 1 . 168 Without screaming, or fainting, 
or practising any other of the heroine-like graces. 

Hence He*roine v. nonce-wd ., in to heroine it, 
to act or play the heroine ; He'roineship, He ro- 
inism, the condition or position of a heroine ; 
He'roinize v. trails ., to make into a heroine. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) I. xviii. 71 She could not 
heroine it into so violent .. an extreme as one in her situa- 
tion might have wished.. 1778 Hist. Eliza Warwick II. 29 
A noble effort of heroinism. . 1815 E. S. Barrett Heroine 
HI. 174, I therefore heroinized and Heloised myself as 
much as possible. x8x8 Blaclrw. Mag. III. 290 The heroine- 
ship of the book has passed to one of the daughters of Lady 
Juliana. 1837 Graphic x6 Apr. 414 Both qualifications for 
neroinism are combined by Rhona Lascelles. 1894 Mrs. H. 
Ward Marcella I. xi. 2x0 Her sense of heroineship. 

Heroism (he*ri7|iz’m). [ad. F. hlrdismc (17th 
c.), f. htros Hero.] The action and qualities of 
a hero ; exalted courage, intrepidity, or boldness ; 
heroic conduct. 

[1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 1 58 A staine to their Honour, 
and an abatement to their Herocisme.] 

1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Sarah Chiswell 
1 Apr., Admire the heroism jn the heart of your friend. 1789 
Bentham Princ. Legist, xii. § 27 note. Acts of heroism are 
in the very essence of them but rare : for if they were common 
they would not be acts of heroism.. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859] 
289 Heroism is active genius; genius, contemplative heroism. 
Heroism is the self-devotion of genius manifesting itself in 
action. 1875 Emerson Lett. <5- Soc. Aims, Greatness Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 270 Noway has been found for making heroism 
easy, even for the scholar. 

b. with pi. A heroic action or trait. 

1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 1. v. 94 To call forth many evil 
tempers from the selfish, and many heroisms from the sym- 
pathetic. 1891 Daily News 18 June 5/2 The Sepoy revolt, 
the history cf which is rich in heroisms of women. 
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Her or Stic a. Of heroizing character. 
x88x Nation (N.Y.)i 8 Aug. 141 (Cent.) Agreeably. .to the 
heroistic account of her, not only was she not called Ursula, 
but [etc.]. 

Heroize (hl^r^siz), v. ff. Hero + -ize.] 

1 . tram. To make a hero of; to treat or repre- 
sent as a hero. 

1738 Weddell Foy. up Thames 52 He was glad to escape 
the Trouble of heroizing them. 1885 ' H. A. Page’ Vers 
de Society 132 Did Mr. Elliott bear in mind how he was 
heroised in Edinburgh ? 

‘ b. spec . To exalt into a mythological hero. 

1891 W. M. Ramsay in Athenxum 15 Aug. 233/2 A 
heroized representation of the chief who was buried beneath 
the tumulus. 1894 Q. Rev. July 138 The deceased seated 
on thrones as heroised ancestors in Hades. 1897 Ed in. 
Rev. m Apr. 450 Ancestor worship, .regards the dead man as 
heroised or even deified. 

2 . To make or render heroic. 

1886 West. Daily Press 15 Dec. 3 The Laureate should 
heroise the nation which he represents, and inspire it with 
noble and radiant thoughts. 

3 . inlr. To play the hero. 

1875 _ Browning A ristoph. A/ol. 2369 Heroize And 
speechify and sing-song. 

Hence He'roized ppl. a . ; He*roizing*^/. sb. and 
ppl. a . ; Heroiza'tion, exaltation to the position 
of a hero. 

1840 Tait's Mag. VII. 521 No. .heroization of a probably 
crazy or worthless individual, i860 A. S. Windsor Ethica 
it 105 Heroizing is the radical vice of the day. x8gx-7 
[see Heroize v. i b]. 

Heroless, -logical, -logist : see under Hero. 
Heromancy, obs. form of Aeromancy. 

1546 Langley Pol. Ferg. De Invent. 1. xviii. 33 a, Hero- 
mancie that is a kinde of propheciyng by the Ayre. 

Heron, hern (he*ran, ham). Forms: a. 4 
heiroun, 4-5 heroun, 4-6 heyron, -one, -oun, 
-un(e, (5haron),6heeron,(herron), 6~7hoaron, 
4- heron, p. 4-7 herne, (5 heern), 5-7 hearrse, 
7 hearn, 5- hern. [ME. heiroun } heyron , a. OF. 
hairon (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. htron = 
Pr. aigron, Fr. dial, dgroit, Sp. airon. It. aghirone 
late pop.L. */iagirdn-em, deriv. of *hagir-us (Sp. 
agro), ad. OHG. *haiger , heiger a heron. 

__ The form hern is archaic, poet., and dial . ; but the word 
is often so pronounced, even when spelt heron . 

A diminutive from the Romanic form appears in F. aigrette. 
OHG. heiger appears to be a by-form of *hrctger (MHG. 
reiger, Ger. reiher, MDu. reigher \ Du. reiger) cogn. with 
OE. Itrdgra (: \-*hraigron -), heron.] 

1 . The name of a large natural group of long- 
necked long-legged wading birds, belonging to 
the genus Ardea or family Ardeidx ; especially and 
primarily, the Common or Grey Heron of Europe, 
A. cinerea. 

a. X30Z Regist. Whethamstede (Rolls) II. App. D. 330 
[Pro] heyruns et botors . .xxn. j. 1340 Ayenb. 193 Are ret of 
be heyrone bet he dra3b uorb his under and his moder huanne 
hi byeb ealde. <-1386 Chaucer Frank l. T. 469 Thise 
ffauconers . . That with hir haukes han the heron [ v.rr . 
heyroun, herowne, heroun] slayn. c 1420 Liber Cocornm 
(1862) 29 po heroun is rosted. .And eton with gynger as his 
kynde is. 14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 702/33 It ec ardia, a 
haron. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccvi. (R.), They toke 
their horses, .and went into the feldes and founde plentie of 
heerons to flye at. 1549 Compl. Scot . vi, 39 The herrons 
gaif ane vyild skrech. 1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 
S3 Isopes frogges to whom. . lupiter sent a hearon to picke 
them in the hedes. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isis 87 
A kind of Herons of an admirable whiteness, about the big- 
ness of a Pigeon. 1789 Wordsw. Even. Walk 285 And 
heron, as resounds the trodden shore, Shoots upward, darting 
his long neck before. 1839 Stonehouse Axholme 65 The 
common heron may still be seen standing motionless, near 
ditches and pools of water. 

fS. 13.. Coer de L. 2272 The pavylon with the golden 
herne. c 1440 Atic. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 439 
Craunes and Herns shall be armed with larde. c 1440 
Promp. Paro. 237/1 Heern, byrde [v. rr. heryn, heme], 
ardea. 1530 Palscr. 231/1 Heme a foule. heron. 1604 
Drayton Oivle 71 The Herne, by soaring snewes tempes- 
tuous showres. 1621 Burton A not. Mel. hi. iii. n. i. (1651) 
609 As an Hearn when she fishes, still and prying on Ml sides. 
1726-46 Thomson Winter 146 Loud shrieks the soaring hern. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. ci, The brook shall babble down 
the plain . . And flood the haunts of hern and crake. 1855 
- — Brook 23, I come from haunts of coot and hern. 

b. With defining epithet, applied to other species 
of the genus Ardea and allied genera, 

*577 Holinshed Chrou., Scot. vi. (1808) V. to A great 
store of soland geese (not vnlikc to those which Plinte calleth 
water eagles, or (as we sale) sea heron<). 1611 Cotch., 
Aigrette, a fowle very like a Heron, hut Whitej a cnelt 
Heron, or dwarfe Heron. 1624 Cart. Smith Ftrgtuta v. 
171 Many sorts of Fowles, as the gray and white Heame. 
1678 Ray Willnghby's Ornitk. 279 Lesser Ash-colourea 
Heron. A name for Night Heron, Nycticorax 
1839 Stonehouse Axholme 65 The egret and tbe mg p 
heron are, I believe, entirely extinct. 1845 varreLL • 
Birds (ed. 2) II. 519 The Great White Heron (Ardea alOai 
can only be considered as an accidental visiter. - ^3 
The Squacco Heron feeds on small fishes, moll usca, and in- 
sects. 1893 N east ON Diet . Birds 416 Sch lege In: 
in the genus A rdca , dividing it into eight sect io • c ma n 
of which may perhaps be En gUshed-- Grea ’ jjj t . 

Herons. Egrets, Semi-egrets. Kail-like Herons 
terns, Biuerns,and Night-Herons- Ibtd. pt ^ ^ g ^ Great 
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..is the ‘ Squacco-Heron ' of modern British authors— the 
distinctive name, given * Sguacco ’ by Willughby and Ray 
from Aidrovandus, having been misspelt by Latham. 

2 . attrib. and Comb as heron-crest , . -plume ; 
heron- {Jiem-)hawking ‘ ; * heron-like, -topped adjs. ; 
also heron-bluter, Sc. name of the snipe (Jam.) ; 
heron- (hern)-dog, a dog used in heron-hawking. 

1817 Moore Lalla R., Vetted Proplu iii, Chiefs of th’ 
"Uzbek race, Waving their *heron crests with martial grace. 
a 1613 Overbury Newts, Countrey Nerves Wks. (1856) 174 
That a courtier never attaines his selfe-knowledge, but by 
report. That his best embleme is a *bearne-aog. 1709 
Loud. Gaz . No. 4539/1 Their Majesties came to this Place, 
to see the Diversion of *Hern-hawking. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (1776) I. 422 Heron-hawking being so favourite a 
diversion of our ancestors. x6xx Cotgr., Haironnier, of or 
belonging to, a heron ; also, *heron-like. 1895 Pop. Set. 
Monthly Apr. 772 These heronlike falcons are distributed 
over the greater part of Africa. 1808 Scott Mann. iv. vii, 
His cap. .was graced With the proud *heron-plume. 

+ He'roner. Obs. Also 4 heroneer, 6 -eyr, 
hearoner, 7 herner. [a. F. h£ronnier (OF. also 
haironnier) adj., in faucon htronnier , f. hairon, 
hiron , Heron. Treated in Eng. as a sb. in appo- 
sition to falcon , and thence used alone.] A falcon 
trained to fly at the heron ; also , falcon her oner. 

ci374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 385 (413) Ech for his vertu 
holden is for dere, Bo^e heroner, and faukon for ryuere. 
£1385 — L.G. IV. 1120 Dido, Ne gentil hawtein faucoun 
heroner. 1575 Turber v.' Faulconrie 29 The facon gentle. . 
is a very gooa hearoner. 1599 Thynne Animadv. (1665) 39 
But this ' heroner is an especiall hawke. .of moore accoinpte 
then other hawkes are, because the flighte of the Heroneys 
moore daungerous then of other fowles. x6xx Cotgr., 
Faulcon haironnier, a herner, a faulcon made onely to the 
heron. 

Heronry, hernery (he-ronri, hs-mari). [f. 
Heron, Hehn + -ry.] A place where herons breed. 

a. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 671 To pro- 
uide therefore for a Heronrie or place to breed herons in. 
1622-3 i n Simpkinson Washingtons (1860) App. 41 Cutting 
the greate tree in the heronrow. 1789 G. White Selbome 
xxiii. (1853) 94 Send me word . . whether the heronry con- 
sists of a whole grove or wood, or only a few trees. 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1870) 25 It contains two or 
three wooded islets, upon one of which was a heronry. 

p. 3603-4 Act 1 Jas. /, c.27 § 6 So that hee or they shall 
not shoote in anye . . Gunne, within sixe hundreth paces of 
any Hernerie. 1786 W. Gilpin Lakes Cnrnbld. (1808) II. xix. 
76 The screams of a hernery (the wildest notes in nature). 

Heron’s-’bill. ? Obs. A book-name applied 
by Lyte to the British species of Erodium and 
Geranium ; usually called Stork’s-bill and Crane's- 
bill. 

1578 Lyte Dodoctts 1. xxxii. 45 There is found in this 
contrey diuers sortes of herbes, whose seedes be long and 
sharpe like to a Hearons beake or byl, the which for the self 
same cause, are all comprehended under the name and 
kjndes of Hearons bill. x6zx Cotgr. s.y. Aiguille , Storkes 
bil, Cranes bill, Hearons bill, Pinkneedle. 1864 Prior 
Plant-n., Heron's Bill, from the shape of the seed vessel. 

He-ronsew, -shew, -shaw. Now some- 
what arch, or dial. Forms : a. 4-6, 9 dial, heron- 
sow, -e (also 5 heroun-, heiroun-, heyroun-, 
heryn-sew(e, heronseu, 6 herensew, 8 herren- 
sue, 8-9 heronsue, -sough, corrupt . herrin-, her- 
ringsue). j 3 . 5- hernsew, (5-6 hernesew, -e, 
6 hearnsew, 7 hernseu, 9 dial, hernser, -sey, 
harnsa, -ser, -sey). 7. 6-9 heronshew, (6- 
hearonshew, 7 heronshoe, -showe, 9 dial. 
-sheugh,*shuf). 5. 5-7hernshew,herneshewe, 
(6 hernshoe, hearnsheaw, 7 hearneshoe, 9 dial. 
herrinshouw), e. 7- heronshaw. f. 6- hem- 
shaw, (6 hearne-, 6-7 herne-, 7 hirnshaw(e). 
[ME. h crons ew, etc., a. OF. heronceau (Palsgr.), 
earlier hcroncel , pi. -faux (Godef.), dim. of heron. 

The ending -setv for F. -ceau has in some dialects come 
down as -sue, -sey, - ser\ but it also passed in 16th c. into' 
-shnv, afterwards popularly made into -shoe, - show , and 
-shawl. In the last of these forms it was erroneously taken 
by Cotgr. for s/taw — wood. In coast dialects heron- or 
hem- is now frequently corrupted to herrin', herring, the 
shoals of which fish are said to be followed by herons.] 
lit . A little or young heron ; but in current use 
= Heron. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.’s T. 6o, I wol pat tellen . . of hir 
swannes nor of hir.heronsewes_ \y.r. heirounsewis]. 1409 
Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In iij herounseus emp., xv d. 
2542 Boorde Dyetary xv. (1870) 270 A yonge herensew is 
lyghter of dygestvon than a crane. 276$ T. Brydge s Homer 
Travest. (1797) II. 381 When to their view Appeared a long- 
legged heron-sue. 2785 Hutton Bran New IVark 30 
Niwer did bullet, herrensuc, or miredrum, mak sic a noise 
before. 1796 W. Marshall E. Vorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., 
Herrinsew. 1825 B rockett, Heronsczo, Heronseugh. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss. s‘.v., ‘ As thin as a hernng-sue , 
a tall lanky person. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. xix 
We got. .two butterbumps and a heronsew. 

p. e 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 4$oPygge 
rosted..and hernesewes. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 88 The 
heron or hearnsew is called Ardea for mounting aloft. 1635 
Swan Slec. M. viii. § 2 (1643) 392 The Heron or Hernsew 
is a fowl that llvetli about waters, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Harnsey , a heron. 1885 Swainson Names Birds 
144 Harnser (Suffolk).. Hernsew, Heronseugh (Yorkshire). 

y. 1563 B. Googe Eglogs viii. (Arb.) 6S The Hearonshew 
mountes aboue the clouds, Ye Crowes ech other do cry; All 
this showes rayn. 1613 Markham Eng. Husbandman 1. 1. 
iii. (1635) 12 If Heroes or Heronshoes cry much in their 
flying. x6ao Venner Via Recta iii. 64 The young Heron- 
showes are with some accounted a very dainty dish. 1805 


Scott Last Minstr. vl. vi, Capon, heron-shew, and crane. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Heronsheugh, heronseugh, heron- 
shuf, heronsyueff, heerinseugh, a heron. 

5 . 1575 E. Hake Nerves out of Fowles Churchyd. D ij b, 
Both Capon, Swan, and Hernshoe good. 1575 Laneham 
Let. (1871) 8 Wyre cagez..in them, Hue Bitters, Curluz, 
Shoouelarz, Hear[n]sheawz . . and such like deinty Byrds. 
1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. v, Upon whose tops the 
Herneshew bred her young. 

«■ . 1678 Ray Willughby' s Orrtilh. 277 The common Heron 
or Heronshaw. Thence 1768 in Pennant Zool. II. 339. 

<j. 1530 Palsgr. 187 Heronceav, an hernshawe. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. 91 a, A Hearneshaw (a whole afternoone 
together) sate on the top of S. Peters Church in Cornehill. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 9 As when a cast of Faulcons 
make their flight At an Herneshaw, that lyeS aloft on wing. 
1617 Moryson///«. hi. 146 The Hands. .theEnglish call Silly 
. .all abound with Conies, Cranes, Swannes, Hirnshawes, and 
other Sea birdes. 1867 Carlyle Remin. (1881) II. 147 The 
only time I ever saw a hernshaw (‘ herrin’-shouw ’ the 
Annandalers call it) actually fishing. 

•f b. Criel-Heronshaw ~ Cryal heron , the 
Egret or Lesser White Heron. Obs. 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Iniprcrv. (1746) 176 All 
the Heronshaws, namely, the black, white, Cri el- Heronshaw, 
and the Mire-dromble. 

c. Phrase. To know a hawk from a heronshaw. 
Conjectural emendation of the Shaksperian ‘ I know a 
Hawke from a Handsaw proposed by Hanmer (1744), who, 
being a Suffolk man, founded this on the East Anglian 
dialectal harnsey, harnsa, hamser (see P). Hence in later 
writers : see Handsaw. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1812) II. n Not to know the Hawk 
from the Heronshaw, was an old proverb taken originally 
from this diversion [heron-hawking] ; but, in course of time, 
served to express great ignorance in any science. 1838 
Gen. P.Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 3i5"What claim I have 
to your attention as one that knows a hawk from a herring- 
sue, it is for yourselves to settle. 2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
xxi. v. X. 94 The clever Elliot, who knew a hawk from a 
hernshaw, never floundered into that platitude. 

■ft Erroneously explained by Cotgr. from Shaw a 
wood ; whence in Kersey and later Dictionaries ; 
but app. never really so used. 

x6xx Cotgr., Haironniere, a herons neast, or ayrie; a 
herneshaw, or shaw of wood, wherein herons breed. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hernshaw or hernery , a Place 
where Herns breed. 1755 Johnson, Heronry , Heronshaw, 
a place where herons breed. 1826 J. Thomson Etymons 
Eng. Words, Hernshaw, a heronry. [So in later Diets.] 

Heroogony, -ologist, -ology, -ship, 
-theism : see under Hero. Heros, obs. f. Hero. 
Heroun, -e, obs. forms of Heron. 
He*ro-WO:rship. The worship or adoration 
of heroes : a. of the deified heroes of antiquity and 
mythology ; b. of heroic men generally. 

1774 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 207 (Jod.) To the adoration 
of these [sun, moon, and stars] succeeded hero-worship in 
the deification of dead kings and legislators. 1796 \V. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. II. 778 Can it then be really true 
that hero-worship is a rational sort of idolatry? C1820 

S. Rogers Italy , Meilletie 62 Records of the past That 
prompt to hero-worship. 2840 Carlyle {title) On Heroes, 
Hero-worship and the heroic in History. 

So He*ro-wo:rsliip v. {nonce-wd.) , trails., to 
worship as a hero ; He ro-wo rshipper. 

2857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. viii, He marched down to 
the. School-house, a hero-worshipper, who would have 
satisfied the soul of Thomas Carlyle himself. 2865 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. 278, I have seldom seen a foolisher 
hero-worshipper. 1884 Edna Lyall We Two xxii. (1889) 
284 Tell him.. that you hero-worship Sir Michael Cunning- 
ham, the statesman of the age. 

11 Herpes (houpfz). Also 7 hirpes, 8 harpes. 
[L., a. Gr. (purjs {kpnijr-) shingles, lit. a creeping, 
f. cpirtiv to creep.] 

1 . A disease of the skin (or sometimes of a mucous 
membrane) characterized by the appearance of 
patches of distinct vesicles. (Applied widely to a 
number of cutaneous affections.) 

2398 TREVISA Barth. De P. R. vn. 1x1.(1495)277 This 
euyll is catlyd Herpes. Ibid, lxiii. 278 Sucne a scabbe 
highte Herpes Cingula. - 2562 Turner Herbal 11. iix The 
herbe fyue leue .. stayeth and holdeth back crepinge sores 
called Herpetas. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 391 Any sore 
that nmnethon still and corrode as it goeth. {margin\ Which 
also is called Herpes .* as the shingles, wilde fire, and wolfe. 
*643 J • Steer tr. Exper. Chyrurg. v. 14 Hirpes or wild fire 
had invaded his whole legge. 1771 Mackenzie in Phil. 
Trans. LXII.17 A gentleman’s son.. with a herpes round 
the neck, which had proved extremely obstinate. 2842 

T. .H. Burgess Man. Dis. Skin 81 The formation of 
vesicles in groups upon an inflamed base, is always sufficient 
to distinguish herpes from other vesicular affections. 

2 . Entoin. A genus of Coleoptera of the family 
Curctilionidft (weevils). 

Herpetic (hajpe’tik), a.l [f. Gr. kpmjr- (see 
prec.) + -ic. Cf. F. herpniquei) Pertaining to or 
of the nature of herpes ; affected with herpes. 

* 7^3 J* C. Smyth in Med. Cotnmun. I. 293 Herpetic spots 
and blotches. 1804 Med. Jrttl. XII. 97 Those herpetic 
affections which so frequently appear among the children 
of the poor. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xix. 375 We saw 
the herpetic eruptions round their mouths. 

So Herpe'tical a y D f the nature of herpes. 

2767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 38 A pruriginous, her- 
petical, and incurable eruption of pustules. 

Herpe*tic, a . 2 nonce-wd. [f. Gr. lprer-6v reptile 
+ -ic.] Crawling, reptilian. 

2848 Lowell Billow P. Ser. 1. Poems 1890 II. 63 An 
abject and herpetic Public Opinion is the Pope, the Anti- 
Christ, for us to protest against. 


Herpetiform (hsipf-tifpjm), a. Path. [ad. 
mod.L. herpetiform-is, f. herpes , herpet - Herpes.] 
Presenting the form or appearance of herpes. 

2854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1894 M. Morris Dis. Skin 
vi. 102 The vesicles are arranged in herpetiform groups. 
Herpetism (houp/tiz’m). Path, [a .F.herpl- 
iisme, 1 . L. herpet - Herpes : see -ism.] A consti- 
tutional tendency to herpes or similar diseases. 

2856 in Thomas Med. Diet . 2B91 W. A. Jamieson Dis, 
S/einx. (ed. 3) 144 French authors speak much of herpetism. 

Herpetograpliy 1 (hoipetp-grafi). [f. Gr. ipn- 
rov creeping thing, reptile, f. epirztv to creep, crawl 
+ -GRAPHY.] (See quot.) 

2736 Bailey (folio) Pref., Herpetography . . a Description 
of creeping Things. 2886 in Syd. See. Lex. 

Herpeto’graphy 2 . [f. Gr. e^t- Hemes 
+ -GRArHY.] A description of the disease herpes. 
1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hence HerpetogTa’phical a. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., H erpctographicus . . of or 
belonging to herpetography : herpetographical. 

He'rpetoid, a. Zool. [f. Gr. e/mcror creeping 
thing, reptile 4- -OID.] Keptiliform; sauroid. 

1 889 Cent. Diet. s. v., The archaeopteryx is a herpetoid bird. 

Herpetology 1 (hsipetpdod.^i). [f. as Herpe- 
tography 1 : see -logy. Cf. F. herpHologie .] That 
part of zoology which treats of reptiles, 

1824 Watt Bibl. Brit. III. Subjects, Herpetology. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 333 Ref tiles. This department 
of Natural History is frequently treated of under the 
general title of Herpetology. 2865 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. 30/2 
Indian reptiles, .omitted in general works on Herpetology. 
Hence He^petolo’gic, Hesrpetolo’gical adjs., 
pertainingtoherpetology; Hetrpetolo*gdcally^., 
in lelation to herpetology; Herpetologist, one 
versed in herpetology. 

1828 Webster, He rpe to logic, Herpetological, Herpetologist. 
2835 Kirby Hab. 4- Inst. Anim. II. xxiii. 442 The dragon 
of modern Herpetologists. 2850 H. Miller Footpr. Great. 
v. (1874) 80 One of the links with the Saurians which esta- 
blish its herpetological relationship. 2883 Athenxum 24 
Feb. 250 The most distinguished herpetologist in this country. 
1886 Edin. Rev . Apr. 320 Dr. Gunther considers that her|5eto- 
Iogically Egypt must be included in the Palzearctic region. 
HerpetoTogy 2 . [f. as Herpetography - + 

-logy.] That part of pathology which treats of 
herpes ; a description of herpes. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Diet. 460 Herpetography . . a 
description of the different forms of herpes, as Herpetology, 
Herpetologia, is a treatise on the same. 2893 J. Hutchin- 
son Archives St/rg. V. No. 17. 88 No. clxviii [of Catechism 
of Surgery'] {title) Herpetology. 

Herpeto-tomy. [f. Gr. Ipnirov reptile + 
-ron'ia cutting.] The dissection of reptiles; the 
anatomy of reptiles. So Hcrpeto tomlst, a dis- 
sector of reptiles. In mod. Diels. 

Herple, variant of Hirple v. 

Herpolliode (hSupplhpud). Geom. [f. Gr- 
Ipir-eir to creep + ■noKo? pole + o 5 < 5 s way, path.] 
A plane curve described by the point of contact of 
an ellipsoid with a fixed plane, the centre of the 
ellipsoid being fixed while the ellipsoid rolls upon 
the plane. 

,868 E. J. Routh Rigid Dyuam. 329 The point of con- 
tact of the ellipsoid with the plane on which it rolls traces 
out two curves, one on the surface of the ellipsoid, and one 
on the plane. .the second, .is called the herj’ollwde. 

Herrald(o, obs. forms of Hebalg si. 

He l-re, obs. f. Hair ; var. Harre, Her si., Obs. 
Herrejeldfa, -5elde, var. Hereyeld, Obs. 
Herrie, Sc. form of Harry v. 

HeTriment. Sc. [f. iuny, Sc. form of HAW’A' 
v. + -meet.] Harrying, ravaging, devastation. 

17 86 Burks Brigs. Ayr 171 The herryment and ruin of 
the country. ,836 Tail’s Hag. III. 426 It was. .the scene 
of continual spreaths, liftings, reavings, and herriments. 
Herring (he-riij). Forms : a. 1 hairing, -i nc ' 
-ingc, -ineg, 1-7 heriiig, 4-6 heryng(e, 5-0 
heeryng, 6 hearyng(e, 6-7 (8-9 dial.) hearing, 
(5 heirreng, hearrynge, 6 heyring, 7 heerring) li 
5 herryng(e, 6-7 herringe, 6- herring. [Ok- 
hiring, ht! ring =OFris. hermg, EFris. haring, -u‘h, 
MLG. ha rink, herink, LG. hiring, MDn. hanne, 
herinc, Du. haring, OHG. haring, MHG. hserinc, 
G. haring, hiring. The Romanic names, F. haring, 
It. aringa, etc. are from OHG. 

(The ulterior derivation of the WGer. hAring is uncertain- 
one conjecture is, ad. L. hdlec, changed by popular etymo- 
logy tDiez). Kluge thinks the OHG. and MHG. variant 
with short vowel, tiering , was influenced by popular asso- 
ciation with OHG. hpri ‘ host,’ as if* the fish that com« 
hosts ’ ; but the shortening of the e in later Eng. ( f3r ? 
before 16th c.) appears to be merely phonetic. The vowel 
is still long in various dialects.)] 

1 . A well-known sea fish, C/upea harengus, jo- 
habiting the North Atlantic Ocean, arid coming 
near the coast at certain seasons in enormous shoals 
to spawn. It is an important article of food, and 
is the object of extensive fisheries on the British, 
Dutch, and Norwegian coasts. Also applied to 
other species of Clttpea. 

Battle of {the) Herrings (F. bataille des harengs), 
popular name of the battle at Rouvrai, 12 Feb. 1429, fought 
in defence of a convoy of provisions : see quot. 1548. 
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a. a 700 Epinal Gloss. 010 Sardinas, heringas. c xooo 
jElfric Colloquy in Wr.-Wuicker 94/13 Harincgas and 
leaxas, mereswyn and stirian. a 1100 Ags. Voc. ibid.- 319/13 
Tarictts, n el allec , h^rinc. 12.. Charter of AE If wig { dated 
1060-66) in Cod. Dipl. IV. 172, vi. merswin and ,xxx. ]>u- 
senda hzeryngys telce eare. c 1300 Havelok 758 Keling he 
tok, and tumberel, Hering, and the makerel. a 1400 Eng . 
Gilds (1870) 354 Euerych seilere of herynge in lente. c 1440 
Prontp. Parz>. 237/1 Heerynge, fisshe. 1477 in Surtees A Use. 
(1888) 27 Heirreng for iiij a penny. 1512 Nottingham lice. 
III. 340 He sold his heyring at his plesure. 1535 Act 27 
Hen. VIII, c. 3 Fisher men .. vse commonly to conducte 
and conuey their hearing - sprottes and other fyshe to .. 
Kyngstone. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI , 106 This conflict 
(because the most part of the cariage was heryng and lenten 
stuflfe) the Frenchmen cal, the .. battail of herynges. 1617 
MorysoN I tin. 11. 206 Two hearings every fish day. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia r. 10 All Herings in abundance. 
cxy 90 LadyNairne Song ‘ Caller H errin ' 1 Who’ll buy my 
caller herrin' fSV. hairin’] ? They’re no brought here without 
brave darin 1 [other rimes farin', despairin’]. 1828 Craven 
Dial^ Heering, Hearing. 

0 . 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xxi. (1495) 781 
It is sayd that the camelion lyueth oonly by ayre .. the 
herryng by water. 1472 Surtees Misc. (1888) 23 Feche & 
herrynge. 1570 Levins Manip. 136/19 Herring, halec. 1665 
Surv.AJf. Netkerl. 111 Our Fish, especially our Heiring, 
being, .of general use for food throughout Europe. 1720 He 
Foe Capt. Singleton xiii. (1840) 231 The majority . . were for 
pickling up the poor Dutchmen among the herrings ; in a 
word,, .for throwing them all into the sea. x88o Gunther 
Fishes 659 Clupea mirabilis . — The Herring of the North 
Pacific. 

b. With qualifications, expressing the condition 
of the fish, or the way in which it is cured. 

Black herring, a kind of cured herring. Kippered h., 
*= Kipper, q.v. Mazy h., the highest brand of herring,' 
which are full of roe. Red h., a herring having a red 
colour from being cured by smoking ; also fig. : see Red 
herring. Round skore-h., herring salted just as they 
come from the water. Split h.. gutted herring cured and 
packed for the market. White h. (a) fresh herring; {b) 
herring salted but not smoked. White-salted h., herring 
cured according to the French method by gutting and 
packing in a thick brine, in which they stand until they are 
finally packed in fresh lime and salt. (See also Bloated 
PPL <*.', Corved, Crux, Full a. 1 e, Green <i.,Shotten a.) 

c 1430 Liber Cocorum (1862) 54 Cover by white heryng . . 
}>en cover red heryng and set abufe. 1469 Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 102 White nerringes a laste, that is to say xij 
barrelles. 1538 Bale Thrc Lawes 1566 They loue no pese 
porrege nor yet reade hearynges in lent. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
Hi. vi. 32 Hopdance cries in Tom’s belly for two white 
herring. 1617 Moryson I tin. 111. 148 The English export 
into Italy great quantity of red Herrings. 1722 Lend. Gas. 
No. 6040/1 Salt used in the curing and making of White- 
Herrings. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 397, I begged 
him to give orders to send me some barrels of red herrings, 
caught and enred 10 Scotland. 1883 Fisheries Exhib . Catal . 
72 Cured fish of various kinds— Black Herrings, Red Her- 
rings, Kippers, Bloaters. i 883 Argosy 278 Fresh or white 
herrings, as they are called on the Norfolk coast, should be 
broiled. 

C. Applied, with qualifications, to other fishes 
of the family Clupeidat , or resembling them. 

Branch herring, the alewife. Clupea vernalis. Cali- 
fornia h., a species inhabiting the North Pacific, C. mira - 
bills. Crake h., the scad. Fall h., C. mediocris. Fresh- 
water h., the pollan, a variety of whitefish found in the 
loughs of Ireland, Coregonus pollan. Garvie-h. : see 
Garvie. _ Lake U«, the cisco, Coregonus koyi , which 
abounds in Lake Ontario. Ohfoh., the skipjack, Clupea 
chrysochloris. Rock h., a species of shad, Alosa fixta . 
Round h., Etrumcus sadina. Toothed h., the mooneye, 
Hyodon clodalus. Also King of the herrings, Chimxra 
monslrosa ; also a species of ribbon-fish, Regalecus glesne. 
Mother or Queen of the herrings, the allise-shad,^/^ 
vulgaris. 

x 685 Ray & Willughby Hist. Pise. ix. ix. § 9 Clupea . . 
A ugl. A Shad, the Mother of the Herrings. 1836 Yarrell 
Brit, Fishes II. 364 Northern Chimsera. King of the Her- 
rings, .is generally taken when in pursuit of shoals of 
Herrings. x 85 x Couch Brit. Fishes II. 138 Crake Herring, 
Scad (North of Ireland) Trichurus vulgaris. 1865 Ibid, 
IY. 292 An attempt to obtain examples of the Pollan in 
Ireland was met with the reply that no fish was known by 
that name, t although .. it was discovered that the Fresh- 
water Herring was familiarly known to every one. 

2 . Proverbial phrases. + Neither (no) barrel better 
herrings never a barrel the (a) better h . : i.e. never 
one better than another, nothing to choose between 
them : see Barrel 4. Neither fish, fleshy nor good 
red h.\ see Fish 4 c. Dead as a h . : see 
Dead a. 32 b., I like not barrel or h.\ I dislike 
the whole of it. Every h. should hang by its own 
head :- every one should stand on his own merits. 
Also thick as herrings (i.e. in shoals) ; like her- 
rings in a barrel ; as thin as a herring. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 84 A foule olde riche 
widowe, whether wed would ye. Or a yonge fayre mayde, 
beyng poore as ye be? In neither barrell better hearyng 
(quoth heel. 1583 Stanyhurst AEntis \\. (Arb.) 45 For a 
ful reckning, I lyk not barrel or hearing. 1674 tr. Mar- 
Unit re's Voy. N. Countries 127 There was never a Barrel 
better Herring, one as rich and iH favoured as the other. 
1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana. Wks. 1812 IV. 234 
Virtues thick as Herrings in their souls. 18x8 Scott Rob 
Roy xxvi, * Na, na l let every herring hing by its ain head.’ 
1824 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) I. 262^ It is the law- 
in Yarmouth that every herring hang by its own head. 
1891 N. Gould Double Evetit 117 (Farmer) People jammed 
inside like herrings in a barrel. 

3 . attrib . and Comb. a. General combs. : as 
herring-barrel , -boat, -curer, - fisher , -fishery , -fleet, 
fO'y - harvest , -lugger, - monger , -net, -pie, -scale, 
-season, -spawn, -time, -tub ; herring-sized adj. 


1420 Inv. in Line. Chapt. Acc. Bk. A. 2. 30. If. 69, 2d 
*heryngbarelles. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 466 And 
the Mast was one Cane as bigge as a Herring- Barrell. 18x8 
Scott Rob Roy xxvii, He wadna fora’ the herring-barrels in 
Glasgow [etc.], a 1856 H. Miller Cruise Betsey vi. (1858) 
051 A fleet of *h erring- boats lay moored beside them. 1615 
E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 625 The charge of one 
hundred Last of * herring casks or barrels. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, * H erring-cur er, a gutter and salter of herrings. 
1765 J. Brown Chr. Jrjil. (1814) 206 No *herring-drove, 
but a storm approacheth. X704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4058/5 The 
Sorlings went off to the *Herrwg-Fishers. 16x5 E. S. Brit. 
Buss in Arb. Garner 111 . 625 Upon conference with some 
experienced in this ^herring fishery. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 
286/2 The principal herring-fishery off the coast of Norfolk 
and Suffolk commences m September and ends in the 
beginning of December. 1889 Edna Lyall Hardy Norse- 
man iv. 39 We shall have the *herring-fleet back from 
Iceland before many days. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Anchova, *hering frie, Jtalecula. 1865 H. H. Dixon Field 
4- Fern iv. 65 Even the mild porpoise, .is busy chasing the 
herring-fry. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 54 Backe returned 
the Caterer . . and powred downe the 'herring merchant his 
hundred ducats. 1614 Eng. way to Wealth in Hart. Misc. 
(Maih.) III. 242 The ^herring-mongers of Yarmouth. 1535 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Ane *harein nett. 1615 E. S. 
Brit. Buss in Aib. Gamer III. 625 The particulars of her 
herring-nets, and of the warropes and other ropes, cords, 
and lines. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 71 Euery yeaTe about 
Lent-tide, the sherifes of Norwich take certayne ^herring pies 
. .and send them as a homage. 177B Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
s. v. Norzvich, The sheriffs are obliged by their charter to 
present the King with 12 herring-pies yearly. 1039 in Earle 
Land-charters 297 And haefde hit him wel neh twelf monaS 
and twe^en *hxringc timao. 

b. Special combs. : herring-brook = Herring- 
fond ; herring-cooper : see quot. ; herring- 
drift : see Drift 1 1 b ; herring-gull, a species 
of gull, Lams argentatus, which follows herring- 
shoals and preys upon them ; herring-gutted 
a., having a narrow, thin body like a herring; 
+ herring-hang, a building in which herrings 
are hung to cure ; herring-hog (dial.), the gram- 
pus ; herring-king = King of the herrings (see 
1 c) ; herring-man, a man engaged in the her- 
ring-fishery ; herring-pike, a fish of the group 
Clupesoces; herring-salmon, a name of N. Ame- 
rican species of Coregonus ; herring-silver (see 
quot.); herring-wife, a woman who sells her- 
rings; herring-work, herring-bone work (Ogil- 
vie). 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 451 Unknown on this side the 
*herring-brook. 189a Labour Commission Gloss., * Herring 
Coopers, who make the casks in which herrings are packed. 
1851 lllusir. Catal. Gt. Exhib. II. 514 *Hemng-drift, 18 feet 
deep, ix fathoms long. 2857 Chambers' Inform. I. 709/1 
Arctic gulls, whose plumage differs from that of the ’’her- 
ring-gull. 1892 Daily News 13 Dec. 4/8 The herring-gull 
—the pirate of the sea. 1726 Arbuthnot Diss. Dumpling 
9 Meagre, *Herring-gutted Wretches. 1811 Sporting Mag. 
38 Lank-jawed, herring-gutted plebeans. x68z J. Collins 
Sail «5- Fishery 106 They are hanged up in the ’’Herring- 
Hangs, or Red-Herring Houses, c 1640 J. Smyth Hundred 
of Berkeley (1885) 3*9 The Sturgeon, Porpoise, Thornpole. . 
the *herringe hogge. 1674 Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 10 
We saw many Grandpisces or Herring-hogs, hunting the 
scholes of Herrings. 1884 Day in Fisheries Exhib. Lit. II. 
165 The genus Chimaera . . as it makes raids upon the Her- 
rings, it is called the Herring King’. <1x568 Ascham 
Scholem. (Arb.) 152 Not much vnlike the fisher men of Rye, 
and *Hering men of Yarmouth. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 
Pref. 28 Its a hard world, when heerrmg men revile fisher- 
men. 1836 Richardson Fishes x8o The *Herring salmon 
forms its [the namaycush’s] principal food in Lake Huron. 
1706 Phillips * Herring-silver, Money formerly paid as an 
Equivalent for the Custom of giving a certain Quantity of 
Herrings for the Provision of a Religious House. x6xx 
Cotgr., H arengiere, a * Herring-wife; a woman that cries, 
or sells Herrings. 

Hence Herring* v. trans., to manure with herring. 

1880 Goode & Atwater Hist; Menhaden 249 (Cent.) In 
Maine they talk of land that has been herringed to death. 

Herring-bone, st. («.) 

1. The bone of a herring. 

1652 Season. Exp. Netkerl. 8. I was pleased to hear so 
rich a Towne. .could be Founded on Herring-Bones. 1857 
Chambers' Inform. I. 709/2 The popular saying of being 
founded on herring-bones is as applicable to the thriving 
town of Wick, as Amsterdam. 

2. allrib. or adj. Resembling in appearance the 
bones of a herring, a. Sewmg. Herring-bone 
stitch, a kind of stitch in which the threads are 
set obliquely at equal angles on opposite sides of 
a line, or crossing each other : hence herring-bone 
seam , thread. Also absol. = herring-bone stitch, etc. 

1659 Torriano, A -spina pesce .. the hearing-bone stitch. 
X767 Gooch Treat. IVounds I. 453 That kind of stitch 
called by sempstresses the herring-bone or a flat seam. 
1866 R. Chambers Ess. Scr. i. 198 Causes your clothes to 
be . . embroidered in the herctng-oone fashion. r88a Plain 
Hints 24 Herring-bone, called ‘cat’s teeth’ in the West of 
England, is the name of the stitch used for flannel work.- 

b. Arch. Applied to a kind of masonry and of 
paving in which the stones or tiles are set obliquely 
in alternate rows so as to form a zigzag pattern : 
as herring-bone ashlar , balk, bond, work, etc. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 238 They make a good Pave- 
ment, and.. [it] looks handsomly, especially if laid Herring- 
bone fashion. 1B36 Parker Gloss. A rchit.%.v.. The interior, 
or backing, of Roman walls is often of irregular herring- 
bone work. 1848 Rickman's Archil. App. 36 Rude and 
wide jointed rag-work, with some herring-bone. 1853 


Archaiol. XXXV. 384 The walls to this room were 3 feet 
thick, with herring-bone masonry. 1865 Lubbock Prelt. 
7 ivies v. (1869) 157 Urns .. decorated by.. incised patterns 
m which the chevron or herring-bone constantly recurs. 

C. IVeaving' and Clothmaking. Applied to stuffs 
in which a zigzag pattern (as in b) is worked ; 
as herring-bone twill , weaving. Also absol. A 
stuff having a herring-bone pattern. 

i860 All Year Round No. 53. 63 Barragons and fustians, 
herringbones, thicksets, .dimities and velveteens, for which 
Boltoir was famous. x88z Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needlezvork, Herringbone-twill, a name by which a soft 
slight dress materials known. 1887 Cassell's Pant. Mag, 
Oct. 697/r With an interwoven corded stripe, with chevron 
or herring-bone weaving between. 

d. Caipenlry. Herring-bone bridging, so 
absol. herring-bone , ‘ strutting-pieces between thin 
joists, diagonally from the top of one to the bottom 
of another, to prevent lateral deflection y (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875). 

He-rring-bone, v. [f. prec. sb.j 

1. trans. To work with a herring-bone stitch. 
Also absol. or intr. 

1787 Mrs. Trimmer Econ. Charity 79 Plain linen Caps, 
with binders herring-boned with coloured Cruel. 1873 Miss 
Broughton Nancy II. 101 She has been teaching me how 
to herring-bone. 1880 Plain Hints 25 The raw edge should 
be herring-boned down about four or six threads deep. 

2. trans. To mark with a herring-bone pattern. 

1887 T. Hardy JVoodlanders III. v. 101 A sanded floor, 

herring-boned with a broom. Ibid, xv, 307 The herring- 
boned sand of the floor. 

Herring-buss. Obs. exc. Hist. [a. Du. har- 
ing-buis: see Buss sbA] A two- or three-masted 
vessel used in the herring-fishery. 

16x5 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 636 To seek 
out the said Herring Busses, and to buy of them their her. 
rings. 1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 2684/3, 7 or 8 French Frigats 
and Privateers . > fell in with our Herring-Busses. 1776 
Adam Smith IV. N. iv. v. (1869) II. 93 The tonnage bounty 
upon the herring-buss fishery. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. 
v, The common fleet of herring-busses and whalers. 

t Herring-coTj. Ohs. [SeeCoB ji.i 8 .] The 
head of a herring ; fig. a stupid head : cf. Cods- 
HEAir. (In Diets. fromLittleton onward, erroneously 
given as ‘ a young herring 
1594, 1632 [see Cob sb. 1 8]. 1678 Littleton Lat. Diet. 
s.v. Cob, A herring-cob, Halecttla. xyo6 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Herring-cob, a young Herring. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pil to Purge Melanch., The rubbish and outcast of your 
herringcobs invention. 

Herringer (he-ripor). [f. Hekring + -er.] 
a. One who goes herring-fishing, b. A boat used 
in herring-fishing. 

1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago xiv, A lot of long-shore 
merenant-skippers and herringers, who went about calling 
themselves captains. 1887 Pall Mall G. 2 May 11/2 We 
are not going to ride to a mile and a half of netting, like a 
herringer of the Minch. 

Herring-pond, humorous. The sea or ocean, 
esp. the North Atlantic ocean. 

1686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. New-Eng. (1867) 19 I'le send an 
account of the wonders I meet on the Great Herring-Pond. 
1689 in Harl. Misc. (1746) VIII. 603/1 My sometime 
Friends and Allies on the other Side the Herring-pond. 1729 
Gay Polly 1. Wks. (1772) 146 How little are our Customs 
known on this side the herring pond. 1824 blew Monthly 
Mag X. 498 We hired a boat to cross the herring pond 
Which intersects great Britain and fair France. x86i Mrs. 
H. Wood E. Lynne 1. ii. (x888) 157 I’d send them over 
the herring-pond if I could, 

II Hermbuter (he*rnh?7tar). Also 8 Herron*, 
Hern-, 8-9 -hutter. [f. Hermhut (lit. the Lord’s 
keeping), the name of their first German settlement 
on the estate of Count von Zinzendorf in Saxoity. 
See quot. 1753 .] One of the sect of * United 
Brethren ' or Moravians. 

1748 Whitehall Evening-Post No. 449 An Edict is pub- 
lished against the Moravian Brethren, or . . Herrenhutters. 
[1753 Scots Mag May 212/1 Between this wood and the 
town or village is an hill called Hulhberg , i. e. Towtiguard 
H ill. This gave occasion to the colonists to call themselves 
Hut It des Perm, and afterwards Hermhuth, i.e. the guard 
or protection of the Lord.] 1834 Mary Howitt Sk. Nat. 
Hist., Swallow iv, Thou hast heard the lowing heifers On 
some good Herrnhuter’s farm [in S. Africa]. 2879 Baring- 
GoUld Germany II. 189 His spiritual songs .„ now stand in 
the hymn-book of the Hermhuters. 
IIenceHe*rrnknttsm,Hermlra*tei2ism,Herra- 
lurtianism, Moravianism. 

X753 Scots Mag. May 2x2/1 Herrnhutism does indeed .. 
appear to be . . essentially evil. 1879 Baring-Gould Ger- 
many II. 188 Pietism of mystic tendency culminated xn 
Count.. Zinzendorf .. and Henmhutenism. 2882-3 Schaff 
Eneycl. R elig. Knowl. II. 1604 Mysticism _ entered into 
various combinations with Pietism, Herrnhutianism [etc.]. 

Herrod, -old, -owd, obs. ff. Hekald sb. 
Herry, -ye. Sc. forms of Harby v . 

Herrylle, obs. form of Earl. 

Hers (hsiz), pass. pronA Forms: 3-5 bira, 
hiris, a - s . hires, 5 heres, -is, heerys, byres, 5- 
hyrs, 5 -"hers. [In form, a double possessive, 
f. poss. pron. hire. Her, thus hires , her s, ers (c . 
ours, yours j theirs), app. by associatmn 
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The absolute form of the possessive pronoun Her, 
used when no noun follows: = Her one, her ones; 
that or those pertaining to her. (=F. le sien, la 
siennt , les siens , Ger. der, die, das ihrige,) 

13.. Cursor M. 8608 (Gott.) Fra hir fere scho stal hir 
barn, And laid bi hir hirs \Trin. And leide hiren here] so 
for-fam. Ibid, 20016 (Cott.) Hirs [v.rr. hiris, hiren] am i wit 
all f>at i can. 138* Wyclif ^ob xxxix. 16 She is maad hard 
to hir sones, as tho} thei be not hiris. c 1386 Chaucer Millers 
T. 221 Ffor this was his desir and hire [Peizv. MS, hers] 
also. — Man of Law's T, 129, I moot been hires [v.rr. 
hers, hirs], I may noon oother chese. c 1430 Life St. Kath. 
(1884) x To oure lordys wurschip and his holy moders and 
byres. 1548 Hall Citron., Edw. IV, 219 [She] registered 
her selfe and hers, as persones there privileged. 1592 Shaks. 
Horn, 4 Jul. 11. iii. 59 As mine on hers, so hers is set on 
mine. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 464 Shee was forced 
to confesse faer’s was the fault. 1841 Ml all in Nonconf. I. 
257 They must be hers of her own right, 
b. Of hers— belonging to her. 

1478 J. Paston in Poston Lett. No. Bss III. 219 Aftyrtbe 
dyssease of a steppe modyr of hyrs. 1482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb,)7o A..neyburof herys[/ 5 W«/^rf herns]. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 32J b/2 This lady, .buryed them secretely in 
a felde of heerys. c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 293 (i8to) 
302 These her eleemosinary acts of hers are almost vanished. 
Mod. She mentioned the matter to a friend of hers. 

fc. Formerly nsed for the first of two posses- 
sives followed by a substantive, as hers ami my 
father , now her father and mine . 

ifirx Shaks. Cyrnb. v. v. 186 Hers and mine Adultery. 
1707 in Lend. Gas :. No.4356/2 Her Majesty. .is very sensible 
of their Zeal for Her’s and the Publick Service, 
t Hers, poss. pron . 2 Obs. Also 4 he oris, 4-5 
heres, heris. [Formed in same way as prec. 
on Her 1 their*; supplanted by Theirs before 
1500, A southern equivalent was Hern-. The 
earlier form was here , hire, etc.] « Theirs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 2507 (Trim) pel helde heres [ v.rr . pairs, 
baires] was J>e lond, bor pei hadde pe ouer hond. Ibid. 
22578 And po to hores [v.r. heris] vche a burne. c 1380 
Wyclif IVks. (1880) 300 Pore men., pat hauen greet neede 
for hem Sc heoris. CX380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. 
Wyclif (iZ$i) 1 33 Crist forsoke bis wiJJe; pei seken hers be 
it ri3t or wronge. c 1449 Pecock Reg>r. 397 If Y..consente 
not for me and my Successours in my name and heris for to 
fulfille [etc.]. 

Hers(e, Sc. forms of Hoarse. 

Hersale, obs. var. of Hirsel, flock. 
fHersall. Obs . nonct-ivd. A Spenserian short- 
ening of Rehearsal. Cf. Hersing. 

3590 Spenser F. Q. iii. xi. 18 With this sad hersall of his 
heavy stresse The warlike Damzell was empassiond sore. 
Herschel (hs-ijel). Astron. A name proposed 
(and to some extent used) for the planet now 
called Uranus, after its discoverer, Sir William 
Herschel in 1781. 

1819 Pantologia , Herschel, the name by which several 
astronomers call the primary planet discovered by Dr. Her- 
schell in March 17 3 r. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. 355 
Herschel proposed to call the new planet Georgium Sidus 
..Lalande thought the most appropriate name of the planet 
was that of its discoverer, and therefore proposed to call it 
Herschel. 

Hersch.eli.an (hwfe'lian), a. (sb.) [f. proper 
name Herschel + -IAN J 

Of or pertaining to the astronomer Sir William 
Herschel (1738-1 82 2), or his son Sir John Her- 
schel (1792-1871). Hcrschelian {telescope), a form 
of reflecting telescope having a concave mirror 
slightly inclined to the axis. Hcrschelian rays , the 
ultra-red heat rays of the spectrum, the existence 
of which was first proved by Sir W. Herschel. 

3792 Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 310, I looked at the planet 
with an Herschellean four and seven-feet reflector. 1837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 355 The Newtonian and 
Herschelian telescopes having very small angles of aperture, 
will admit of concave metals with spherical figures. 1838 
Proc. Atuer. Phil. Soc. I. 58 A seven feet Herschelian. 

So HerscheTic a. = prec. 

3874 Fiske Cosmic Philos . L I. 39 Beyond the red .. lie 
the so-called Herschellic rays, of least refranglbility. 

Herschelite (ha-jjebit). Min. [Named 1S25 
after Sir John Herschel : see -ite.] A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, now 
considered a variety of chabazite. 

1825 T. Thomson Ann. Philos. Ser. 11. X. 262 Dr. Wollas- 
ton . . has examined chemically a small quantity of Her- 
schelite. X& 53 . Dana ^ Min. (ed. 5) .437 Herschelite .. 
accompanies phillipsite in a lava at Aci Castello. 

Herse (huis), sb. Also 5 Merche, 6 herase,6~7 
hearse. [a. F. herse (12th c. in Littre) harrow:— 
L. htrpex , hirpic-em, large rake used as a harrow. 
The same word which, in a different group of senses, 
lias now the form Hearse.] 
fL A harrow, for agricultnral use. Also b. A 
harrow used for a cheval-de-frise, and laid in the 
way or in breaches with the points upward to ob- 
struct the enemy. Obs. 

[1454 in Rogers Agric. «V Prices III. 555/r, 2 new hercite 
sive cnnill (S'* /S.] 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xm. xv, He 
kembyd his heer wt an hierche in stede of a combe._ 2727- 
41 Chasibeks Cycl., Herse is also a harrow, which the 
besieged, for want of chevaux de f rise, lay either in the 
way, or in breaches, with the points up, to incommode the 
march as well of the horse, as the infantry. 

c. A portcullis grated and spiked. Hist. 

1704 J, Harris Lex. Techtt Herse , in Fortification, is a 
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Lattice in the form of a Harrow, and beset with many Iron 
Spikes. It is usually hung .. that the herse may fall, and 
stop up the Passage, .or other Entrance of a Fortress. 3843 
A rchxologia XXIX 62 The.. absence of the Herse is very 
unusual, and can only be explained, under the supposition 
that there was one at the porch of entrance, now fallen. 

d. Her. A charge representing a portcullis or a 
harrow. 

1525 Ld. Berners Frciss. II. clxxi. [clxvii.] 501 The 
deuyse in y 1 Standerde was a Herse golde, standyng on 
a bed goules. 

*|* 2 . Mil. A form of battle array. Cf. Harrow 
sb . 1 3. Obs. 

The actual arrangement is much controverted. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. exxx. 156 Thy archers, .stode 
in maner of a herse, and the men of annes in the botome of 
the hatayle. Ibid. clx. 195 Men of armes afote and archers 
afore them, in maner of a herse. 1581 Sr yward Mart. 
Discipl. 1. 92 To place the like number in an hearse or 
square Battaile. Ibid. 93 Sometime by reason of the 
ground it is necessarie to bring such a number into an 
hearse or twofolde battaile which maie be more auailable 
then the quadrant battaile. 3590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. cone. 
Weapons 30-33. 3635 Barriffe Mil. Discip. xciv. (3643) 
300 The Hearse Battel! .. is when the depth doth manifold 
exceed the length, thrice at the least. 1884 R. F. Burton 
Bk. of the Sword 245 The Phalanx or oblong herse was 
irresistible during the compact advance. 3897 Eng. Hist. 
Rev. July 432, etc. 

3 . A frame on which skins are dried : see quot. 

1875 Ure's Diet. Arts III. 513 They J skins] must he 
set to dry’ in such a way as to prevent their puckering, and 
to render them easily worked. The small manufacturers 
make use of hoops for this purpose, but the greater employ 
a herse, or stout wooden frame. 

Hence Hersed a., drawn up in the military form- 
ation called a herse. 

3795 Southey yoanof Arcu. 88 From his hersed bowmen 
how the arrows flew Thick as the snow-flakes. 

f Herse, v. Obs. rare . [f. OE. type *hcrsian, 
related to herian Hery, as Haise v . 1 is to 
Hail v. 2 ] trans. To glorify or extol. 

a 3400-50 Alexander 2200 Masthije }e ere hersid & herid 
of }oure strenthe. Ibid. 2498 pe hisere I here him enhansed 
& nersude his name. 

Herself (hoise'lf), pron. [OE. hire self, self re, 
f. hire Her, dat.-acc. pers. pron. + Self. Self was 
in OE. an adj. which could be inflected in concord 
with any case of the pronoun ; e.g. hio self , hire 
selfre, hie selfe ; the dative form is the source of 
the modem use. For the history of the construc- 
tions see Self.] 

I. Emphatic use. - Very her, very she, that very 
woman, etc. = L. ipsa . 

1 . As dative and (later) general objective. 

c 1200 Triti. Coll. Horn. 219 [Ysaie] nemnede hire cun to 
more and hire su[l]f to gerde. 1x3400-50 Alexander 347 
pan suld he say to hire-selfe sadly pi re word is. 2550 \V. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. G/asse 2 Men did more earnestly .. 
seke Vertu for hir selfe. Mod. She was told that it was 
meant for herself. 

2 . Standing in apposition with the nominative 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective. 

c ixysLamb. Horn. 257 Heo wer 5 hire solf waschen of hire 
fule sunnen. 3591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 98 And lulia 
her selfe did giue it me. 3697 Dryden Virg. Georg, xiz. 60 
Envy* her self at last . .Shall give her Hands. 1762 Goldsm. 
Cit. IF. xviii. t 10 He .. went in pursuit of Hansi herself. 
2838 Thirlwall Greece V. 43 Sparta herself forming the 
first. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. vi. (2875) 78 The Saracen 
wasted the Mediterranean coasts, and sacked Rome herself. 
Mod. I heard it from a lady who herself was present. 

3 . Taking the place of the nominative pronoun. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10822 (Gott.) Of f>at elide hir self was in 

[Cott. pat sco was in J a 1400-50 A lexander 266 Sone as 
hire selfe it sawe. c 3400 Dcstr. Troy 4642 Hir seluyn is 
wrothe, Andhas wroght vs pis wedur. 2594 Shaks. R ich. Ill , 
1. j. 81 The iealous ore-worne Widdow, and her selfe. .Are 
mighty Gossips. 1808 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 112 
A determination .. that herself and her allies will demand 
from Great Britain no renunciation of her maritime prin- 
ciples. 28x4 Byron Lara 11. xxv. Herself would, .seat her 
down upon some linden’s root. 

b. Used alone in predicate after be, become, etc., 
and in adverbial extensions = by herself. To be 
herself', to be in her normal condition of mind 
and body, to be in full possession of her faculties : 
see Self. 

C2320 R. Brunne Medit . 453 Oure lady wente here seluyn 
alone, c 3430 Syr Try am. 408 There sche travaylyd of a 
chylde, Hyrselfe allone, withowtyn moo. 1636 Massingf.r 
Gt. Dk. Flor. iv. ii. Being herself, then, She must exceed 
his praise, a 1700 Dryden (J.), The more she looks, the more 
her fears increase At nearer sight ; and she’s herself the Jess. 

c. By Welsh or Gaelic speakers (or in ridi- 
cule of their speech) herself, her own self (pier 
naitt seV ) is used in the same way as Her pers. 
pron. 2 b. 

CX707 in Scot. Ant if. (2898) XII. 205 Her nane sell does 
not well farstand tese Nice Points. 1814 Scott Wav. xxix, 
It was either ta muckle Sunday hersell, or ta little govern- 
ment Sunday. 1828 [see Her pers. pron. 2 b]. 

II. Reflexive use. =L. sibi, se\ Ger. sich . 

4 . Dative, and objective with preposition. 

971 Bltckl. Horn. 5 Heo hrefde hire sylfre seworht past 
marste wite. c 1230 Halt Me id. 5 Ha naue 5 nawt freo of 
hire seluen. <x 2300 Cursor M. 19790 Bi hir self sco satt vp- 
nght. 1490 Caxton Entydos xviu 67 As a woman disperse 
and from herselfe. 253X Tindale Exp. 2 yohn (1537) 7 The 
scripture abydeth pure in herselfe. 1600 Lend. Gas. No. 

. 2581/4 Much inclined to talk to her self. 3864 Tennyson 


Aylmer's F. 304 Made her .. Swerve from her duty to her. 
self and us.' 

5 . 'Accusative or direct object. 

«rx374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS.) She con. 
streynede and shronk hyr seluen. . 2390 Gower Ccnf, II. -> 0 
She about her white swere It did, and hence hir setven 
there. 2490 Caxton Etteydos xvi. 62 She hath habandonned 
hersilfe. .to receyue the false eneas. 3513 Douglas /Ends 
tv. Prol. 256 Syne for disdene alace ! her selfin slew. 1558 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 1. xiv. (1622) 27 He had been 
taken by the enemy, if the first legion had not opposed her 
selfe. 2796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) 
III. 216 She supported herself .. with a greatness of soul 
altogether incredible. 1 864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 303 You 
have. .Perplext her, made her half forget herself. 

III. From the 14th c. probably, as in the 
corresponding his self, there has been a tendency 
to treat her as the possessive pronoun, and self as 
sb., whence such expressions as her very self, her 
own self, her good , dear, sweet self, and the like. 
See Myself, Self. 

/The formal identity of her personal pron. and her posses- 
sive (cf. C1200 in 1) conceals the difference which is manifest 
in the parallel himself, his very self.) 

Her ship (haujip). Sc. arch, or Hist. Forms; 
4-7 heir-, 5-6 her-, 6 hir-, hayr«, hear- (heirst-), 
heiri-, herry-, <5-7 hair-, -schip(e, -schyp(e, 
(-scheip), 6- hership. [f. Here army, host, or 
stem of OE. herian, ON. herja , to Harry - r -ship; 
cf. ON. herskap-r * warfare, harrying, ' which may 
be the actual source.] 

1 . Harrying, pillage, plundering, devastation; a 
warlike incursion, or foray ; harrying of cattle. 

2375 Barbour Bruce ix. 298 [The king] heryit tbameon sic 
maneir, That..neir fifty $heir, Men menyt the heirschip cf 
bouchane, c 1470 Henry Watlace vm. 942 On Inglismen 
full gret herschipe thai maid. 1549 Cotnpl. Scot. i. 23 Main 
extreme violent spu^ee ande hairschip of ther mouabilgudis. 
1572 Compl. Inhab . Elsdon in Norlhumb. Gloss, s.v. Par, 
Night reffes and hearships by the thiefes of Easte and West 
Tividall. 1609 Skene Reg. Map., Slat. Rcbt. ll/, 60 The 
paine of slavchter, reif, destructions and heirshippis .. It is 
statute that na man vse any .. heirschippis, birning, Reif, 
slauchter, in time to come. 1814 Scott Wav. xv, The com- 
mitting of divers thefts, reifs, and herships, upon the honest 
men of the Low Country. 2818 — Hr/. Midi. xlii. note, 
Her’ship, a Scottish word which may be said to be now 
obsolete; because, fortunately, the practice of ‘plundering 
by armed force which is its meaning, does not require to 
be commonly spoken of. 

2 . A harried condition ; hence, ruin, distress, 
famine, caused by robbery with violence or the like. 

1536 Bcllenden Cron. Scot. xi. xi. (Jam.), The land wart 
pepyll be thir waris war brocht to sic pouerte and heirschip, 
that thair land was left vnsawin and vnlabourit. 1556 Lauder 
Tractate 109 Bryngand thame to pouertie, To hounger, 
hirscheip, and rewyne. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj\, Slat, frill. 
8 Trubland Gods people with skarsnes, povertie, and outer 
hairschip. _ . 

3 . Booty, plunder ; esp. cattle forcibly driven on. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 117 All the heirschip, 

tane wes of befoir, To euerilk steid tha gart agane restoir. 
3768 Ross Hetenore 46 (Jam.) The track at last he found, 
Of the ca'd hership on the mossy ground. 

II Hersillon. Obs. [F. hersillon, f. herse.] 

2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn Hersillon, in Fortification, 
is a Plank stuck with Iron Spikes, for the same use as fp* 
Herse. 3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hersillon, a PJankTen 
or Twelve Foot long stuck full of Nails, with the points up. 
Hersing. Obs., shortened f. Rehearsing. 

C1420 Anturs of Arth. li, With-outun any hersing [other 
MSS. more lettynge], There di^te was thayre sa3tenyng. 

+ Hersoun, v. Obs . rare. [app. for her sen, ex- 
tended form of Herse v. : cf. halson , Halsen v. 
similarly formed.] trans. To glorify, do honour to. 

a 3400-50 Alexander 1600 Bowes hym downe .. And hcr- 
souns |>at haly name bat he byheld written. 

Hersute, obs. form of Hirsute. 

Herfc(e, obs. ff. Hart, Heart, Hurt. 

Hert, obs. f. art , inflection of Be v. 

111300 Cursor M. 20219 Sun J>ou hert [v.r. ertjofheuen 
king. 

Herte-bren, obs. form of Heartburn. 
t Herten, a. Obs. [f. ME. hert, Hart + -en j 
M ade of the skin of a hart. 

33.. Horn C/tilde xxix. in Ritson Metr. Rom . (1802) IN- 
293 Therwith herten gloves to, Swiche was the maner tno. 
Hertfordshire (haMfpjdJaj, hant-). Formerly 
Hart-. [Name of an Eng. county.] In phrase 
Hertfordshire kindness : see quots. 

a 2661 Fuller Worthies (x8n) I. 427 1 Hartfordshire 
kindness.’ This is generally taken in a good and gratelu 
sense, for the mutual return of favours received, a 2700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, H drtfordshire-kindness. Drinking 
to the same Man again. 1738 Swift Pol. Convert. iy 
Lord Sm. Tom, my service to you. Hev, My Lord, i{n 
moment I did myself the honour to drink to your Lordship- 
Lord Sm. Why, then, that’s Hertfordshire kindness.^ * 7 B 7 
.Grose Prov. Gloss., Hartfordshire kindness That is, an> 
one drinking hack to his right-hand man ; i.c. the perse 
who immediately before drank to him. 

Herth(e, obs. ff. Hearth, Earth. Hertpeny, 
-ston, obs. IT. Hearth-penny, -stone. Herto- 
aeines, in opposition to this: see Here adv. 
Herust, heruest, -vist, obs. ff. Harvest. 

Her-ward, originally to her-ward, towards her: 
see -ward. 

c 3477 Caxton fas on 213 b, To redresse Jason and Argos 
to herward. 2580 Sidney Arcadia (2622) 68 But the Lion.* 
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bent his race to her-ward. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 
108 Ampbilanthus . . was then looking from her-ward, care- 
lesse of her. 

tHe*ry, v. Obs. Forms : a. 1 hgrian, hasrian, 
h.§rsan, 2-4 herien, 3 heerien, hery he, 3-5 
herye, 4 herige, (hey re), 4-6 herie, herry, 4-7 
hery. 0. [1 here]?, herede], 3 heeren, huren, 
heoren, 4 here. [OE. k$rian, hxrian r—WGer. 
*harjan, *h$rjan , Goth, kazjan to praise, glorify, 
extol : cf. OHG. har£n , OS. hardn to cry, shoot. 
In OE., hp-ian {h^rgan, h$rizaii) was conjugated, 
pres, herie {herige, herge), Tierest , herets, heriad , 
pa. herede , pa. pple. hered ; thence in ME. arose 
two types, her)', he nest, herie]), heriede, etc., and 
here , kerest , here], herede , etc. ; the latter coin- 
cided in form to some extent with Hear, with 
which it was app. sometimes confused: see the 
quots. from Layamon.} 

. trans. To praise, glorify, exalt, honour, worship. 
a. CT735 C sedition's Hymn 1 in O. E. Texts 149 Nu 
scylun her^an hefaenricaes uard [later vers, in Bzda's 
Hist. iv. xxv, Nu sculon herisean heofonrices weard]. 
0825 Vesp. Psalter cL 2 HmrjaS hine in mzehturn his. 
0893 K. ./Elfred Oros. in. vii. §8 Ic nat..for hwyse hatida 
swelcra broca swa wel her^eaS. c tooo H ow . II. 560 

Ne hera 6u naenne man on his life, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 97 
Bisses deices hehnesse is to heriane. _ c 1205 Lay. 6234 
We wulleS bine men beon J>i ne mon-scipe herien. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter cxlvii. 12 Heryhe [>ou ]d God. 1382 Wycuf 
Wisd. xi. j6Summe errende Yierieden 11388 worschipidenj 
doumbe edderes. C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 560 Goa they 
thanke and herye. 1388 Wyclif Ps. cxlviii. 3 Sunne and 
moone, herie 3e hym; alle sterris and li^t, herie 30 hym. 
c 1450 Mirour Satuacioun 3130 Nowe honoures it king 
and prince & heries the gtoriouse name. 1579 Spenser 
Shepk. Cal. Nov. jo Nor JPan to herye, nor with love to 
playe. 1590 — F. Q. n. xii. 13 For Apolloes temple highly 
berried. *622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. (1746) 364 Ana 
Thanet..even to this age doth hery Her Milared. 

/ 3 . c 897 K. jElfred Greg-. Past, xlviii. 373 £);et&et. .mon 
hereS. 971 Flick. Horn. 13 Heo Drihten herede. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 5 pus ha hine hereden. c 1200 Triti. Coll. 
Horn. 167 He herede him oueralle men. C1205 Lay. 2389 
Hewolde..his godd hure [^2275 herie]. Ibid. 13900 pa 
we .. heore 5 heom mid mihte. Ibid. 16281 God ich wulle 
hreren [c 1275 herie]. c 1250 Hymn in Tritt. Coll. Horn. 
258 Iherd jjebeo bin holi nome. 13. . Gaxu. <$• Gr. Kni. 1634 
pe Iorde forto here. C1400 St. Alexius (Trin.) 250 He 
herede god, and made him glad. 

Hence + He'ried (herea) ppl. a., praised, glori- 
fied, exalted. Also f He’ryer (OE. hp-gere), wor- 
shipper. f He*ryfnl a„ praiseworthy. 

a 950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 124 pajtte . . Sv hiebbe 
hergeras [laudatores]. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 
94 If ony be heriere of God hem he heereb- 1382 — 2 Kings 
x. 10 That he distruye alle the heryeris [1388 worschipers] 
of Baal. 1382 — Dan. iii. 25 Blessid art thou, Lord God 
of our fadris, and heryful [2388 worthi to be heried] or 
worthi to bepreyside. a 1400-50 Alexander 1637 pe hered 
haly name. 1583 St any hup.st cEncis u. (Arb.) 54 With 
Gods herried order kendled. 

Hery, obs. form of Eerie. 

Herycano, obs. form of Hurricane. 

+ He'rying, vbl. sb. Obs. Forms : a. 1 herung, 
-ing, 2 -unge, -inge. 0. 2 heriginge, 3heriung, 
3-4 herring, 4 herying(e, -yng, 4-5 heriyng(e, 5 
hereynge. [OE. honing, hiring, f. hprian Hery v. 
+ -ing *.] Praising, praise ; glorification. With 
a (and pi.) A song of praise. 

C897 K. Alfred Gregory’s Past. lvi. 435 On ckere 
heringe Saes eadgan weres. c xooo ^lfric Horn. I. 60 For 
manna herunge. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 Biuoren him 
sungun pisne lofsong heliliche to heringe. 

f$. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 5 Him to Iuue and her^inge. 
a 1225 Ancr. R . 148 A windes puf of wordes hereword ; of 
monnes heriunge. 1382 Wycuf Matt. xxvi. 30 An ympne, 
orheriynge, seid, thei wenten out in to the mount of Olyuete. 
cx\zaCkron. Vilod. st.617 To monnes hele and his hereynge. 
Herytes, Obs . : see Heuitress. 

Herywater, var. Harry-water, Obs. 

Hes, pers. pron . her, them : see Hise. 

Hes, var. Es Obs., carrion ; north, f. has (see 
Have v.) ; obs. f. is (see Be v.). 

c 2300 Cursor M. 19422 (Edin.) ‘ Quebir hes bis . . sobe 
obir nan.’ ■ . ' 

Hesitance (he*zitans). [f. L. hxsitantia (see 
next and -ance).] Hesitation. 

x6oi Bp. W, Barlow Defence 44 Yet there maybe, in faith, 

. . haesitance and wavering. 1836 H. Rogers J. Howe iii. 
(1863) 55> I know not how any could preach consistently, 
and without hesitance and regret. 1B49 D. G. Mitchell 
Bath Surnm. 11852) 167. 

Hesitancy (he*zitansi). Also 7 hros-. [ad. L. 
hxsitantia stammering, f. pres. ppl. of hxsitare to 
Hesitate : see -ancy.] The quality or condition 
of hesitating ; indecision, vacillation ; an instance 
of this. 

5617 J- Hales Serm , 1 It brought.. a preservation against 
all doubt and hesitancy. 1656 Heylin Snrv. France 155 
Without the least demure or haesitancie. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 . 69 Such hesitancies as these are weeds of 
the richest soils. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton P. Carew I. xii. 
219 That perpetual hesitancy which belongs to people whose 
intelligence and temperament are at variance. 

Hesitant (he*zitant), a. [ad. L. hvesilant-em, 
pres. pple. of hxsitare to Hesitate. _ CL F. hesi- 
tant,} Hesitating; irresolute, undecided; stam- 
mering. - • 


1647 Trapp Comment. 2 Cor. v. 6 Not haesitant, or halting, 
as Hadrian the Emperour was. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 278 
Are you not here hesitant also? 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. 
on Folly {i-j&p j 6 The delivery of Achilles was rough, harsh, 
and hesitant. • 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (j86o) I. iii. i. 
52 The hesitant and conflicting conjectures of Philo. 

Hesitantly, adv. ff. prec. + -LY 2 .] Ia a hesi- 
tant manner ; hesitatingly. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. P/tys, MccJi. Pref. 4 Rather doubt- 
fully, or hesitantly, then resolvedly. 1688 ~ Final Causes 
Nat. Things ii. 78 We may rationally believe more, and 
speak less hesitantly. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 953/1 He 
added, hesitantly: ‘I'm afraid it bodes no good.* 

Hesitate (he'zit^t), v. [f. L. hmitai-, ppl. 
stem of ktrsitdrc to stick fast, stammer in speech, 
be undecided, freq. of heerere (pa. pple. hxs-um) to 
stick, adhere, hold fast. Cf. F. htsiier .] 

1. intr. To hold back in doubt or indecision ; to 
show, or speak with, indecision ; to find difficulty 
in deciding ; to scruple. 

1623 Cockeram, Hesitate, to doubt. 1709 Shaftesb. 
Moralist 11. i. in Charac. (1711) II. 237 ri must needs 
become a Sceptick above all Men to hesitate in Matters of 
Exchange. 177 r Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IL 343 The citizens 
of London hesitated on the demand. X839THIRLWALL Greece 
VI. 149. 1848 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IL iii. 11, iii, 379 note , 
He may pause, but he must not hesitate. 

b, with injin. or clause. (Rarely with vbl. sb.) 
1755 Warburton Serm. xviii. Wks. x8xx X. 3 [They] could 
never hesitate a moment to conclude [etc.]. 1761 Earl 
Harcourt in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 440 There was 
no room to hesitate one moment whether I was to accept 
such a. .distinction. 1763 Scrafton Indostan iii. (1770) 69 
Admiral Watson, apprehensive he might be reflected on . . 
hesitated signing. 1802 Milne in Med . jrnl. (1804) XII. 
452, I have.. never hesitated to inoculate every person that 
has been brought to me. 

f c. To be uncertain, be in doubt that. Obs. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 193 It was no longer 
possible to hesitate that this acid was composed of carbon 
and oxygen. 

2. To stammer or falter in speech. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Hesitate , to stammer or 
falter, to hum and haw. 

3. trans. To express or say with hesitation. 

* 735 ,Pope Prol. Sat. 204 Willing to wound, and yet afraid 

to strike, Just hint fault, and hesitate dislike. ^ 1794 
Godwin Cal. Williams i. 6 , 1 hesitated a confused and irreso- 
lute answer. 1827 Scott Napoleon xxxviii, He humbly 
hesitated, that he could not safely honour it [a bill]. 1886 
Lowell Oral. Harvard 8 Nov. Wks. 1890 VI. 160, I choose 
rather to hesitate my opinion than to assert it roundly. 

He'sitater. Also -tor. [f. prec. + -er * ; 
the form in -or follows L. analogies.] One who 
hesitates, wavers, or is irresolute ; a waverer. 

1852 Lytton My Novel xu. xxv, ‘ Hear, hear*, from the 
hundred and fifty hesitators. xB8x Q. Rev. July 8 Con- 
science made him not a coward but a hesitater. 

Hesitating 1 (he’zitektii)), pph a. [f. Hesitate 
v. + -ing -.] That hesitates : see the verb. 

2622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 494 In speech he 
was slow, and in some measure hesitating. 17x2 Lond. Gaz . 
No. 5001/3 Somewhat ^hesitating in his speech. 1849 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. vii. II. 208 After this . . James made 
his first hesitating and ungracious advances towards the 
| Puritans. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xiv. 80 The bolder the 
better; hesitating cavalry are defeated cavalry. 

Hence Hesitatingly adv., in a hesitating manner; 
He'sitatingness, hesitating manner or quality. 

x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. IV. 194 ‘Nothing 
serious is the matter, upon my honour’, answered he, hesi- 
tatingly. 1890 Spectator 2§ Jan., The hesitatingness of the 
one European, and the decisiveness of the other. 
Hesitation (hezite^Jan). Also 7 -S bees-, [ad. 
L. hxsitatidn-em, n. of action f. hxsitare to Hesi- 
tate. Cf. F. hesitation (c 1400 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of hesitating; a pausing or de- 
laying in deciding or acting, due to irresolution ; 
the condition of doubt in relation to action. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 111 . 297 He did sadly 
and constantly, without hesitation or varying, .stand to that 
he bad said. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm . on Folly 90 With- 
out the least demur or baesitarion. 1759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. I. v. 378 She rejected it without hesitation. 1875 
Jo\vETT/ 7 /iA»(ed. 2) IV. 33 We have no hesitation in deter- 
mining what is right and wrong. 

b. with pi. An instance of this. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth Pref., The Difficulties 
and Hesitations of every one. 

2. Embarrassed halting in utterance ; stammering. 

1709 Steele Tatter No. s P 2, I heard him send his Man 

of an Errand Yesterday without any Manner of Hsesitation. 
1720 Swift Wks. (1778) X. 15 Many clergymen .. write in 
so diminutive a manner, .that they are hardly able to go on 
without perpetual hesitations or extemporary expletives. 

+ Hesitations, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] . Characterized by hesitation. 

’ 1657 Earl Monm. tr. Partita's Polit. Disc. 194 If a power- 
ful and vain-glorious Prince .. would make use of haesita- 
tious counsels, [etc.]. 

Hesitative (he'zitekiv),' a. [f. L. kxsitat-, 
pa, ppL stem of hxsitare to Hesitate : see -ive.] 
Shewing, or given to, hesitation. 

1795 Montjord Castle II. 150 He stood hesitative and con- 
fused. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvni. xiv. VIII. 86 For four 
days more, he hung about the place, minatory* hesitative ; 
but attempted nothing feasible. 1882 Mozley Remitt. Oriel 
1 . 152 His hesitative manner of speaking. . 

Hence He’sitatively adv., in a hesitating manner. 
x88x R. A. King Lave the Debt xix, ' I think I’d try giving 
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her notice again, first’, hesitatively suggested his feeble 
fellow -bachelor. 

Hesitatory (he’zite'tori), a. [f. as prec. : see 
-ory.] = Hesitative. 

a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 596 Being, .cautelous, and not 
soon determined, but hesitatory at unusual Occurrences in 
his Office. 1849 Carlyle Reminisc. Irish Journ. 2 July 
(1882) 31 Voice thin, creaky, querulous-hesltatory. 
fHe-situde. Obs. rare-*. In . 7 . has-, [f. 
L. hxs-, ppl. stem of kxrere to stick -b -tude.] 

1623 Cockeram xr, Doubtfulnes, Hz si tude. 

Hesp, Sc. and north, form of Hasp sb. 

1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, A tangled hesp to wind. 
Hespe, obs. form of Asp I. 
c 1425 Wr.-W Dicker 646/36 II ec tremulus , a hespetre. 

Hesper (he’spai). poet. [ad. L. Hespek-us, 
q.v.] The evening star ; = Hesperus. 

1623 Cockeram, Hesper , the euening starre. 1656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 178/1 A Phospher ’mongst the Living, 
late wert thou, But Shin’st among the Dead a Hesper now. 
1761 Beattie Pastoral x. 124 Lo beamy Hesper gilds the 
western sky. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. exxi, Sad Hesper 
o’er the buried sun And ready, thou, to die with him. 

Hesper-, Stem of Hesperus, used in the same 
sense as Hesperid-, as the radical part of several 
chemical terms, as Hespe'ric, Hesperetic, Hes- 
peri'nic, HesperPsic adjs., denominating acids. 
Hespere*tin, -s’tol : see quots. 

x88i Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 1029 Hesperetic acid, 
C10H111O4, is likewise formed by the action of alkalis on 
hesperidin. Ibid. 3028 Hespcridin is a glucoside, and 
is resolved by dilute acids into glucose and hesperetin 
Cir.HuOfi. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hespereiol Co H10 O2, a 
yellowish oil that stiffens in a crystalline manner, obtained 
by the dry distillation of lime hesperetinate. ^ Ibid., Hes - 
perinic acid, Cc H6 O3, .. obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on Hesperidene. 2889 Muir & Morley Watts' Diet. 
Chem. II. 684 Hesperic acid , C22 H28 O7, an acid which 
may be extracted by alcohol from orange peel in water, a 
product of the decomposition of hesperidin. 

Hesperian (hespia-rian), a. and si. [f. L. 
Hesferi-us , Gr. ia-niptos of or situated towards the 
west, western, L .Hespcri-a, Gr. 'Ecrir epia (poetical) 
the land of the west, applied by the Greeks to 
Italy, by the Romans to Spain or regions bejond; 
f. Hesperus the evening star : see -an.) 

A. adj. 1. Western, of or pertaining to the land 
of the west, or where the sun sets. poet. 

a 2547 Surrey /. Enetd iv. 463 My dear son, Whom I de- 
fraud of the Hisperian crown. 1667 Milton P. L. t. 520 
Who with Saturn old Fled over Adria to jh’ Hesperian 
Fields. 2679 Establ. Test 4 This Hesperian Garden of 
England, ax 708 J.^ Philips Poems (1776) 75 (Joel.) Th’ 
utmost bound Hesperian, Calpe, by Alddes fixt. x8i8 Shel- 
ley Rev. Islam vn. xiii, Tne gathering waves rent the 
Hesperian gate Of mountains. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. 
v. (1864) IL 285 When Ireland is^ described as a kind of 
Hesperian Elysium of peace and piety. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Hesperides. poet. 
x6zz Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart . iv. iii. D.’s Wks. 
3873 IV. 73 Bury in Oblivion your fam’d Hesperian Or- 
chards^ 1634 Milton Comus 393 But Beauty like the fair 
Hesperian tree Laden with blooming gold, had need the 
guard Of dragon-watch. 1667 — P. L. m. 568 Happy lies, 
Like those Hesperian Gardens fam’d of old. 2708 J. Rhilips 
Cyder 1. 33 (Jod.) Whose breath Nurtures the orange and 
the citron groves, Hesperian fruits. 2830 Macaulay Moore's 
Byron Ess._ (1887) 159 The forests shining with Hesperian 
fruit and with the plumage of gorgeous birds. 


3. Entom. Of or pertaining to the family of 
butterflies called Hesper idx or Skippers. 

2840 Swainson & Shuckard Nat. Hist. Insects 65 The 
enormous head of the Hesperian caterpillars. Ibid., The 
Hesperian butterflies being the last of the Papiliones. 

33. sb. 1. An inhabitant of a western land. 

2601 Holland Pliny 1 . 148 And fiue dates sailing from It, 
appeare the desarts of the Ethyopian Hesperians. a 1822 
J. Barlow, cited in Webster (1828). 

2. A Hesperian butterfly ; a Skipper. 

Hesperic : see Hesper-. 

Hesperid (he*sperid). [ad. L. Hesperid- es : 
see below.] One of the Hesperides (nymphs). 

2878 P. Robinson In tny Ittd. Card. 11. 105 The damsels 
of the land . . stand about in a rural manner, much as did 
the Hesperids. 

Hesperid-, Gr. 4cr7r€pt5- stem of Eairtpio-es 
Hesperides, forming technical terms of Botany and 
Chemistry, in the sense * of or derived from the 
orange and its congeners ’ : see Hesperides 2. 

Hence a. Hot. Hespe’ridate, Hesperi'deous 
adjs., of the structure of the orange ; of the orange 
kind. 11 Hespexi’dium, a fruit of the structure of 
the orange, a many-celled superior indehiscent 
fruit, pulpy within and covered by a separable 
rind. b. Chem . Hespe *ridene, Hespe^rldiii, 
Hespe-ridine, chemical products obtained from 
the hesperideous fruits. See also Hesper-. 

a. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed.6)6 9 6 Fruit h^nda^, 
with a hard rind. 188 6 Syd. 60c. A parts> -J jn 

or belonging to, or having, an a^angement pa 
the orange. 2866 Treas. Bot.$lf>It 

Bennett & Dyer tr . Sacks ’ Bat . 539 ' 

timefTSileV'He'spcridiunf, inner^IayeY 00 *^® 

i Ns£c 7 . mm (oran6 '- 

'rT^vS'SroTvl’l. 644 •Hcttcridcn', the 
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terpene of essential oil of orange-peel. ^ x8S5 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Hcsperidcnc, CioHi 6 - -the oil of Seville orange. 1838 
T. Th6.mson Cheat. Org. Bodies 764 Of *Hesperidin.* This 
substance was discovered by M. Lebreton, in 1828, in the 
unripe fruits of different species of orange and lemon trees. 
1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 438/1 In the white portion pf the 

E eel [of lemon] . . a bitter principle called *hesperidinc has 
een found. 

i! Hesperides (hespe-ridfz), sh. pi. [L. Hes- 
perides, a. Gr. *E<nrcpitict, pi. of kffirtph 1 western 
‘ a daughter of the west * or 1 land of the sunset \ f. 
eanepos evening, the evening star : see Hesperus.] 

1 . Gr. Myth. The nymphs (variously reckoned 
as three, four, and seven), daughters of Hesperus, 
who were fabled to guard, with the aid of a watch- 
ful dragon, the garden in which golden apples 
grew in the Isles of the Blest, at the western ex- 
tremity of the earth. 

1656 Blount Glossozr., Hesperides , the daughters of 
Hesperus. .They had (hardens, that bore golden fruit. 1671 
Milton P. R. ii. 357 Nymphs of Diana’s train. .And ladies 
of the Hesperides, that seem'd Fairer than feign’d of old. 
i860 Ruskin A tod. Paint. V. ix. x. § 8. 307 The Hesperides 
..are four. Their names are, ZEgle, — Brightness; Erytheia, 
— Blushing ; Hestia, — the (spirit of the) Hearth ; Arethusa, 
— the Ministering. 

b. trajisf. (In quot, 1 608 as sing.) 

1608 Shaks. Per. 1. i. 27 Before thee stands this fair 
Hesperides, With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch’d. 
i860 C. Sangster Hesperus , etc. 85 Some souls are the 
Hesperides Heaven sends to guard the golden age. 

c. Hence, the garden watched by these nymphs ; 
also, the ‘ Fortunate Islands * or * Isles of the Blest ’ 
(at* ijauapcov vijaoi), beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
at the western extremity of the ancient world, in 
which the garden was supposed to be situated. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 82 The fearful dragon held 
his seat That watch’d the garden call'd Hesperides. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 7 lies of Cape de Verde., some 
thinke, these were the Hesperides, so famous for the Garden 
of golden Apples. 1826 J. Montgomery Voy. round 
World 53 The West Indies I behold, Like th’ Hesperides of 
old, — Trees oflife with fruits of gold ! 

2 . Hot. The name given by Endlicher to one of 
his classes of plants, containing the orange family 
(Aurantiacex) and some related orders. 

The name Hesperides; was given by Linnaeus to one of his 
natural orders } containing the genus Citrus and some others. 
Based on an identification of the orange, citron, etc. with 
the golden apples of the mythical Hesperides. 

1857 Henfrey BoL 211 Endlicher’s System .. Ckass) 51. 
Hesperides (containing] Humiriaceje, Olacinese, Auranti- 
acea:, Meliaceze, and Cedrelaceae. x866 Treas. Dot. 586/1. 
Hesperi*dian, -ean, a. Of or pertaining to the 
gardens of the Hesperides. 

1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Mullers Anc. Art (ed. 2) 621 A 
Hesperidian tree enwreathed by a serpent (symbol of a 
blessedness veiled in darkness and terrors). 1885 Pater 
Marius* II. 52 Some vanished or delusive golden fleece, or 
Hesperidean fruit-trees. 

Hesperidin, -ine, -ium : see Hesperid-. 
Hesperinic, -isic : see Hesper-. 
jj Hesperis (he-speris). Bot. [L. hesperis , Gr. 
!<T7T€pfr of evening or the west (see Hesperides) ; 
also as sb. * the night-scented gilly-flower \] A 
genus of cruciferous plants including the Rockets 
and Dame's Violet. 

1664 Evelyn Rat. Hort. (1729) 205 May. . Flowers in 
Prime, or yet lasting .. Cowslips, Hesperis, Antirrhinum 
[etc.]. 1882 Ouida Alarcmma I. 115 The fragrant hesperis 
of the shore. 

J Hesper ornis (hespeqrinis). Palxont. [f. Gr. 
cantp-os western + opv iy bird.] The name of a 
genus of fossil birds of the western hemisphere. 

187* O. C. Marsh Lett, 29 Nov. in Amer. Jmt. Sci. 4* 
A rt (1872) Jan. 57, I shall fully describe this unique fossil 
under the name Hesperornis regalis. 1881 Lubbock in 
Nature No. 618. 406 The Hesperornis, described by Marsh 
in 1872 as a carnivorous swimming ostrich; provided with 
teeth ; which he considers a character inherited from some 
reptilian ancestor.. .1884 G. Allen in Longm. Mag. Jan. 
290 Still more reptilian in some particulars is the hesperornis. 

11 Hespems (he*speri>s). [L. hesperus, a. Gr. 
ti rircpo? adj. of the evening, western ; sb. the even- 
ing star.] The evening star. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. t. metr. v. 22 (Camb. MS.) be eue 
sterre hesperus, CX470 Henryson Tale 0/ Dog 28 Quben 
Hesperus to sebaw his face began. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 51 The Sonne is gone to rest, and Hesperus 
do shewe in the West verie bright. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
49 The Sun was sunk, and after him the Star Of Hesperus, 
whose Office is to bring Twilight upon the Earth. 1813 
Shfxley Q . Mab 1. 259 Some shed a mild and silver beam 
Like Hesperus o’er the western sea. 

Hespine, var. form of Espyne 05 s. 

Hess, Sc. f. hoase, Hoarse a. 

Hessian (he'sian), a. and [f. Hesse, a 

grand duchy of Germany 4- -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hesse in Germany. 
Hessian bellows, a kind of bellows with the fan inside 
to furnish the blast; Hessian bit, *a peculiar kind of 
jointed hit for bridles * (Ogilvie) ; Hessian boot, a kind 
of high boot, with tassels in front at the top, first worn by 
the Hessian troops, and fashionable early in the xoth cen- 
tury; Hessian crucible (see quot. 1874); Hessian fly, 
a fly or midge (Cecidomyia destructor), of which the larva 
is very destructive to wheat ; so narned l because it was erro- 
neously supposed to have been carried into America by the 
Hessian troops, during the War of Independence. 


252 

1677 Plot Oxfiordsh. 250 He hath discovered also the 
mystery of the Hessian wares. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV . 
1992 A Furnace, to which the Hessian Bellows will be very 
useful. 1787 M. Cutler in Life Jmls. Corr . (1888) 1. 
246 Here 1 saw the Hessian fly, as it is called, which has 
done immense injury to wheat. 1807 T. Thomson Chent. 
(ed. 3) II. 92 Their method of proceeding was to apply a 
violent heat to the earths, which were surrounded with 
charcoal in a Hessian crucible. 18x6 Kirby &.Sp. Entontol. 
(1856) 26 In 1788 an alarm was excited in this country by 
the probability ofimporting, in cargoesof wheat from North 
America, the insect known by the name of the Hessian fly. 
1833 Marry at P. Simple i. (1863) 5 A man . . dressed in blue 
cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek. 652/1 Hessian crucibles are made of the best 
fire-clay and coarse sand . . They are used in this country 
[United States] in all experiments where fluxes are needed. 
1890 Miss Ormerod Injur. Insects (ed. 2) 79 The year 1886 
was memorable, agriculturally, ‘ for the appearance of the 
Hessian Fly as a pest of the Wheat and Barley in Great 
Britain. 1897 Sir A. West in 19 tk Cent. Apr. 640 In the 
early days 01 Her Majesty’s reign. .Hessian boots were com- 
mon : the last man to wear them was Mr. Stephenson, 
a Commissioner of Excise., who wore them to the day of his 
death in 1858. 

B. sb. 1 . A native of Hesse in Germany; a 
soldier of or from that country. 

1872 C. Gibbon For the Ring xi, Everything depended on 
the whim of the dragoons and Hessians. 

2 . In U.S., A military or political hireling, a 
mercenary. 

From the employment of Hessian troops by the British 
government in the American War of Independence. During 
the War of Secession, it was again used in the South as a term 
of obloquy for the Federal soldiers. 

1877 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 

3 . (hessians.) Short for Hessian boots (see A). 

1806 Lamb Air. H — 1. Wks. 578 Blank Dr. to Zedkiel 

Spanish for one pair of best hessians. 1888 Daily Tel. 
1 June 5/1 Plain blue surtout, the buckskins and hessians. . 
of Wellington at Waterloo. 

4 . A strong coarse cloth, made of a mixture of 
hemp and jute, employed for the packing of bales 
(Diet. Needlework 1882). 

1881 Young Every Alan his own Mechanic 366 A piece of 
strong canvas or hessian should be tacked to the edges of 
the board. 1891 Times 28 Sept. 3/5 The demand for hes- 
sians has fallen off a little. 

Hessian (he’sian), sb . 2 Math. [Named after 
Dr. Otto Hesse of Konigsberg, who showed (in 
1844) the importance of this covariant.] The 
Jacobian of the first derivatives of a function. 

1856 Cayley in Phil. Trans. CXLVI. 636 The Hessian 
is the determinant formed with the second differential co- 
efficients or derived functions of the quantic with respect to 
the several facients. 1880 R. F. Scott Theory Detcmtin. 
143 Jacobians and Hessians belong to that class of functions 
known as covariants. 1895 Elliott Algebra oj Quantics 14. 

Hessite (he’sait). Min. [Named 1843, after 
G. H. Hess, of St. Petersburg ; see -ITE.] Telluride 
of silver, occurring in grey, sectile masses. 

1849 J. Nicol Man. Min. 477 Hessite .. occurs massive 
and granular. 1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 51. 

Hest (best),;*, arch. Forms : a. 1 hces, 2 hes, 
2-3 h®s, 3 heas, 3-4 has, 0. hesn. 7. 2-6 
heste, 3- hest, (3 haste, 3, 5-7 heast, 4-5heest(e, 
5~6heaste, 6 Sc. heist). [OE. hxs fem. (inflected 
hfcse) was the regular repr. of OTeut. *hail~/i- t 
abstr. sb. from haitan 1 to call upon by name *, 
OE. hdtan : see Hjght v. ; thence early ME. hxs 
(has), heas , hes (infl. -e), altered to heste, hest , by 
assimilation to sbs. in ME. -te OE. as ishefte , 
•wisle, OE. see aft, wist , from scifppan , wesan. 
The early pi. of this was hesten. In 1 2th c., there 
was also a deriv. in -11, hesn, inflected hesne.] 

1 . Bidding, command, injunction, behest, arch, 
a. c 1000 /Elfric Gram, xxxiii. (Z.) 210 On Sisum and 
swylcum is gebed and na has. — Gen. xxiv. xo Be his 
hlafordes base, a 1200 Moral Ode 292 Nout of godes bode 
ne of godes hese [v.r. hease]. Ibid. 345 he narewei is godes 
hes [v.r. has], c 1200 Ormin 3537 kurrh patt Kaseress nase. 

c 11 75 Lamb. Horn. 139 To techen pe folke godes hesne 
to done, pe lewede godes hesne for to heren. a 1x75 Cott . 
Horn. 229 He ^estilde windes mid his hesne. 

y. cn 75 Lamb. Horn. 9 pa ilke pa haldet cristes heste. 
«” 2 5 B. 8 peos..beotS Godes hesten. a 1225 Leg. 

Rath. 48 [He] sende heast & bode, se wide se pe lond was. 
1377 Langl. P . PL B. 11. 82 Vnboxome and bolde to breke 
pe ten h«tes. cs 449 Pecock Repr. 465 Teching the doc- 
trines and the heestis of men. 1609 Sir R. Shirley in 
/Air/. Mtsc. (Malh.) III. 93 Perform those heasts, which 
the great Persian. . hath imposed upon thy integrity. 16x0 
Shaks. Temp . m. i. 43 O my Father, I haue broke your hest 
to say so. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. xi They stand 
round about the Lord . . and execute his imposed hests like 
ready servants. 18x8 Scott II rt, Alidl. xv, Christian or 
r swear t0 d° my hest. 1858 Carlyle 

break. Gt. v. vi. II. no Standing like a hackney-coach ..' 
o " CSt a discerning public and its shilling. 

T 2. Vow, promise. Cf. Behest. Obs. 
a xaoo Moral Ode 242 pa pe gode biheten heste and nolden 
nit ileste. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6453 pis 
y s ke heste [v.r. hete] pat y pe hight. c 1350 Leg. Rood 
r> *) 74 To pe land of hest pat pam was hight. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 4477 Whanne heest and deede . . varie, They doon 
a gref contrane. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2243 
ry I what ? p lorde breke his heste or bonde ? 15x3 Douglas 
Hsneis 11. xl [x.] 84 Thi moderis heist on na wis nedis the 
P 01 ^ *5^7 Turbekv. tr. Ovid's Ep. (1576) 14Z She thought it 
best lo stand unto her former plighted hest. . 15 
T. More in Wordsw. Eeel. Biog. (1853) 1 1. 46 To 
Rose, by hest is this homage more than dewe. 


+ 3 . Will, purpose, determination. Obs. 

(App. arising from an imperfect comprehension of sensei.) 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. 30 He . . handlit hir as hs 
had hest. 1583 Stanyhurst LEneis 11. (Arb.) 64 In one heast 
hee stieflye remayned. _ — Ps. i. 2 (Arb.) 126^ But in the 
sound law of the lord His mynd, or heast is resiaunt. 1843 
Carlyle Cromwell vm. (1871) IV. 80 Swallowing in silence 
as his hest was. 

+ Hest, v. Obs. [f. Hest sb. Cf. Behest v.] 

1 . traits. To promise. 

14.. Cast. Love (Halltw.) 411 Tho thu to' him thy hest 
hestyst [earlier AIS. h^test], Thorgh sothe then deth to him 
thou hettyst. CX450 Cov. Myst . (Shaks. Soc.) 92 Ther 
hested I, as myn hert thought, To serve my God with 
hertyly love. 

2 . To bid, command. 

1583 Stanyhurst FEneis iv. (Arb.) 106 He persisting too 
doo what luppiter heasted, Sturd not an eye. 

3 . catachr. To grant (a wish). 

1583 Stanyhurst JEneis iv. (Arb.) 98 Thy long wish is 
hested [habes, tola quod mente petisti). 

Hence He*sting vbl. sb., purpose, design. (Cf. 
Hest sb. 3.) 

1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis n. (Arb.) 45 This guest ful slylye 
did offer Hym self for captiue, thearby too coompas his 
heasting. 

Hest, obs. form of East. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 441 In hest ynde. 

+ He*stcorn. Obs. [f. Hest sb. + Corn.] (See 
quot. 1848.) 

a 1537 in Du^rdale Monast. A ngl. {1661) 1 1. 367/2 Quasdam 
avenas, vulganter dictas Jlestcorne, percipiendas de dominiis 
& Ecclesiis in illis parribus, quas Ministri dictse Ecclesia, 
usque in pnesens perdpiuntpacifice&quiete. 1848 Wharton 
Law Lex., Hcst-corn, vowed or devoted corn. 

t He'Stern, a. Obs . [ad. L. hestern-us.] Of 
yesterday, y ester-. 

x 577"®7 Holinshed Chron., Ircl. Hv/2 (N.) Exploytes 
that were enterprised but hestem day. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais (1737) V. 232 Those who supervis'd it noct Hestem. 

Hesternal (hestaunal), a. [f. L. hestern-us 
(see prec.) + -AL.] Of yesterday; of yesterday’s 
standing or date. 

1649 Bp. Hall Confirm. (1651) 67 Some hesternall teachers 
that refuse and disallow of it. 1789 M. Madan tr. Per sins 
Sat. iii. xo6 (1795) 93 But him The hesternal Romans [Qtd 
rites hesiernt], with cover’d head, sustained. 1827 Lyttov 
Pelham* Ivii (D.), In enervating slumbers from the hesternal 
dissipation or debauch. 

HeBthogenous (hesffvdgihss), ■ a. Oniith. 
[Badly formed from Gr. kaB-q i dress, clothing + 
-ytvq? born, produced + -OBS.] Of birds : Hatched 
with a clothing of down ; ptilopa:dic : opposed to 
gymnogmous. 

1850 N ewman in Zoologist VIII. 2780 Hesthogenous Birds. 
In these, immediately tne shell is broken the chick makes 
its appearance in a state of adolescence rather than infancy.. 
1885 A. Newton in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 31 Hesthogenous 
— a word so vicious in formation as to be incapable of amend- 
ment, but intended to signify those [birds] that were hatched 
with a clothing of down. 

Hestre, var. Estre, Obs. 

Hestunye, obs. form of Aston y v. 

01425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S-) si The ser- 
uantes so yn soule he-stunyid and with grete feer affrayed.* 

Hesy, obs. form of Easy. 

Hesychast (he-sikaest). Bed. Hist, [ackmed. 
L. hesychasta , ad. eccl. ,Gr. ^aux atrT, 7 ? quietist, 
hermit, f. to be still, keep quiet, f. T)av\os, 

still, quiet.] One of a school of quietists which 
arose among the monks of Mount Athos in the 
14th century. Also atlrib. ■ So Hesychasm (he'si- 
kasz’m), the doctrine or practice of Hesychasts. 

1835 Waddington Hist. Church (ed. 2). III. 2[4 These 
enthusiasts were originally called Hesychasts, or, in Latin. 
Quietists.^ 1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects s.v., The well- 
known Light Theory of Dionysius was adopted Ip' thc 
Hesychasts . . The Hesychast notion seems to have been a 
perversion of Dionysius r spiritual perception into a sensuous 
perception. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 782. In the time ot 
Justinian the word Hesychast was applied to monks in 
general simply as descriptive of the quiet and contemplative 
character of their pursuits. Ibid., About the year 1337 
Hesychasm . . attracted the attention of the learned and 
versatile Barlaam. 

Hesychastic (hesikse'stik), a. [ad. Gr. 
yaoTiK-bs, f. T]uw)(a^civ or T^avyaari 7s (see prec.).J 

1 . Appeasing, quieting. In ancient Greek music 
applied to a style of melody which tends to appc^ e 
the mind. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 151 The First of these 
[Keys] is call’d by the Greeks Diasialtic, Dilating J tne 
Second, Systaltic, Contracting ; the Last, Hesyehiastic, 
Appeasing. 

2 . Eccl. Hist. Pertaining to the Hesychasts. 

1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 782/2 The supposed reward 01 

Hesychastic contemplation. . 

Het (het), ppl . a. Now dial. [In 1, pa. ppK- 
of Heat v. (cf. lead, led, etc.) ; in 2, app. the same 
word substituted for earlier Sc. hail, hate Oh* 
hat, Hot. (But, possibly, shortened from haidj\ 

1 . participle. Heated. Now dial. ' . 

T 37 S Barbour Bruce iv. 113 He tuk a culter hat glowan» 
That het wes in a fyre byrnand. ci 375 Sc. Leg. Soi»n% 
Petrus 693 For Jm* sa Increly ware hete. 1517 TorkIK gto ‘ 
Pi/gr. <1884) 36 The watir was hett to wassn the (fete. *57° 
Levins At art ip.. 86/17 Hette, . cale/actus. 1862 Bowm- 
Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 260 Don’t you git het. 
Zincke Wherstead 261 In East Anglia, an ironing-flat anu 
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a kettle of water are not heated, but t hel\ Mod. Sc. ‘Cauld 
kail het ower again ’. 

2. adj. Hot. *5V. and north dial . 

■ c 137 5 Sc. Leg. Saints , Bertholomcus 35 Bundyne . . With 
het chengeis, as fyre brynnand. ^ 1513 Douglas sEncis xii. 
v. 84 Of the hevy birding sa mait and het. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) 3 . 15 The better weir oft syis the sonner 
peis. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie <5- Slae 1253 He hit the 
yron qubyle it was het. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry xx, But 
gie him 't het, my hearty cocks ! 1814 Scott Wav. xxx, 

i’ll put this het gad down her throat. 

Het: see Hate sbA, Heat sb. and v., Hight. 

]] Hetasra (hAi^ra), hetaira (h/tai*ra). PI. 
hetserffi (-r/), hetairai (-rai). [Gr. kraipa , fern, 
of eraipos companion.] (In ancient Greece, and 
hence transf.) A female companion or paramour, 
a mistress, a concubine ; a courtesan, harlot. 

I In Attic mostly opposed to a lawful wife, and so with 
various shades of meaning, from a ctmcnbinc (who might be 
a wife in all but the legal qualification of citizenship) down 
to a courtesan ’ (Liddell & Scott). 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 727 note, Finding no word , in 
the dictionaries that completely answers to the greek hetzere, 
as the term courtesan . . I thought it, all things well con- 
sidered, best to employ the word hetzere as a Grecian 
technical term. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. MU tier's Anc. Art 
363 A present to a hetaira. i86z Illustr. Times 6 July to 
C ertain naughty ones, who used to be called * hetzerze ’,and 
are now known as ‘horsebreakers _ 1868 Tennyson Lucre- 
tius 52 Girls, Hetairai, curious in their art, Hired animalisms. 
1874 Mahaffy vSVc. Life Greece vii.200 There is no evidence 
of a society of cultivated hetairai at Athens in Pericles’ day. 
1885 E. Peacock in Acad. 31 Oct. 287/1 The hetairac about 
the court [of Chas. II]. 1888 Lowell Heartsease fy Rue 
54 ]\Iime and hetaera getting equal weight With him whose 
toils heroic saved the State. 

Hence Hetseric a., of or belonging to hetsera?. 
x868 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 568 Faithful to the lady of 
his original choice— usually of the hetaeric class. 

II Hetserio (h/tl*w). Bot. Also erron. eteerio. 
[mod.L., irreg. f. Gr. tTcupos associate.] A fruit 
consisting of a collection of indehiscent carpels, 
either dry or succulent, upon a common receptacle ; 
as that of the buttercup, strawberry, raspberry, etc. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 471/2 Etxrio.. such a kind of aggregate 
fruit as that of iht Ranunculus or strawberry* 1870 Bent- 
ley Bot. 308 In the Raspberry ami Bramble we have a kind 
of etzerio formed of a number of little drupes, or drupels. 

Hetserism (hfti.-iu’m), hetairism (hetai- 
riz’m). [a. Gr. ermpio-^oj, f. iratpifriv to be a 
courtesan, f. iraipa Hemra : see -IS5t.] 

1. Open concubinage. 

i860 Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 417/2 It is said that hetzerkm, with 
its Phrynes and Aspasias, is so far becoming a recognised 
institution. 1865 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. -9/3 Beginning to 
recognize the existence of hetzerism, not only as a fact, but 
as a thing to be talked about in drawing-rooms. 

2. Anthropol. Applied by Sir J. Lubbock to a 
supposed primitive form of the sexual relations: 
communal marriage in a tribe. 

1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. iii. 67 The primitive condition 
of man socially was one or pure Hetairism . . or, as we may 
for convenience call it, Communal marriage where every 
man and woman .. were .. equally married to one another. 
1876 H. Svencer_ Princ. Social. (1877) I. 662 Thought by 
several writers to imply that the primitive condition was one 
of unqualified hetainsm. 

Hence Hetairist, -istic a. 

1876 Athcnseum n Nov. 627/1. 

Hetaerocracy (hetierpkrasi), het air-. • [f. 
Gr. tratpos companion, fellow, or iratpa Hetaera 
+ -cracy.J a. The rule of fellows (of a college), 
"b. The rule of courtesans, 

1845 Mozley B. White Ess. 1878 II. 100 The ‘hetairocracy 1 
of Oriel Common Room stuck in his mind. x86o Hook 
Lives A bps. I. vi. 346 The government . . had become what 
has been aptly styled an Hetaerocracy, and was in the 
hands of women, illustrious by their birth, but the licen- 
tiousness of whose lives surpasses belief. 

Het aery (hftI«Ti). Gr. Hist. [ad. Gr. eratpeta, 
-ia, companionship.] An oligarchical club in 
ancient Athens for political and judicial purposes. 

1849 Grote Greece n. li. VI. 392 These clubs, or Hetaries, 
must without doubt have played a most important part in 
the practical working of Athenian politics. Ibid. 393 note , 
Having thus organised the hetferies. and brought them into 
cooperation for his revolutionary objects, 
fHetch. Obs. rare ~ Also heach, heche. 
A shortened form of hetchcl, Hatchel. 

1598 Florio, Pel tine,, .a combe to dresse flaxe or hempe, 
called a heche, or a hatchell. x6it Ibid. (ed. 2), Pettinc, . .a 
hetch or hatchell to dresse flax. x6xx Cotcr., Seran, a 
hatchell, or heach ; the yron combe whereon flax is dressed. 

Hetch(e, obs. forms of Hatch sbP and v .1 
Hetchel, early form of Hatchel sb. and v. 

+ Hetchill. Obs. by-form of Huckle : perh. 
influenced by aitch-bone. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 313 A suflumigation made with 
the fat taken from the hetchill peece or loines. 
t Hete. Obs. [By-form of Hote, Hight sb. 1 , 
conformed to the verbal inflexion hete of Hight v.: 
cf. Behete sbi] Command, promise. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6872 (G6tt.) As godd had hight him in 
his hete. Ibid.^ 11897 t>ai haf halden him Jar hete [Cott. 
haite} par-tn Jai hang him be Je fete. 13 . . Gam. A Gr. 
A ’nt. 1525 3c, Jat ar so cortays & coynt of your hetes. 
c 1394 P. Pi. Credo 345 Lere me to som man ..that halt 
Codes hetes [Royal MS. hestys]. c 1420 Sir Atnadas 
(Weber) 440 Weyte thou be large of pey and hete. 
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Hete : see Eat, Hate, Heat, Hight, Hot, 
Hote, 

fHetefaste, adv. Obs . Also 3 heteueste, 
-feste. [app. f. OE. hpie hatred, etc. (cf. hptelice 
violently, vehemently) +ftsic firmly, Fast.] Firmly, 
securely, fast. 

a 1225 Juliana 36 Bind him hetefeste [ v . r. heteueste], 
a 1225 St. Marker, so His twa honden to his cneon hete- 
ueste ibunden. a iz*S Ancr. R. 34 (MS. Cott.) HalaecS him 
hetefeste. Ibid. 378 UreLouerd was .. ine a stonene Jruh 
biclused heteueste. 

Hetelich, -like, obs. ff. Hately, Hotly’ advs. 

Heter-, the form of the combining element 
Hetero- used before vowels, 
t Heter, better, a. Obs. Forms: 3-5 heter, 
hetter, hatter, 5 hatir, hetire, hetur, hattir, 
hettur, hitter, hittur. [Cf. MLG. hetter ; app; 
a deriv. of hatian to Hate, cf. htfe sb. hate.] 

Rough ; fierce, violent, cruel 3. severe ; keen, eager. 

13.. E.E. Allit. Pi C. 373 Heter hayrez Jay hent Jat 
asperly bited. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 406 pe sunne 
mat be derkkid heter bi fumes Jat shal cleer Je erje. 
*21400-50 Alexander 520 And hent sail [he] a full hetire 
deth. Ibid. 702 Behald ouer Ji hede and se my hatter 
werdis. x 674-9 x Ray N. C. Words, Hetter , eager, earnest, 
keen. 

fHeteric (he'terik), a. Obs. [f. Gr. erf p-os 
other, different + -ic.] Applied by some phonetists 
to non-phonetic spelling, in which different symbols 
are used for the same sound, and different sounds ex- 
pressed by the same symbol, as in current English. 
So Heterically adv., Hetericism, Hetericist. 

1848 A, J. Ellis Plea Phonetic Spelling {t d. 2), Hetericism 
is a bar to education. 1849 Fraser's Plug. XL. 418 This 
they call Phonetic spelling ; the old sj’stpm is branded as 
the Heteric. Ibid. 419 Mr. Ellis is particularly severe on 
such a piece of hetericism. Ibid'. 423 The hetericist still 
faithful to his allegiance. Ibid. 424 Does Mr. Ellis intend 
that people should begin by writing one word in a thousand 
phonetically, and the rest heterically? 

Heterize (he-temiz), v. nonce-zud. [f. Gr. 
(T(p-os other, different + -ize.]' traits. To make 
different ; to turn into another form. Hence 
Heteriza-tion, turning into a different form. 

1865 J. H. Stirling Seer. Hegel 1 . 126 The universe is but 
a materialisation, but an externalisation, but a heterisation 
of certain thoughts. Ibid. 128 Externalised, materialised, 
or, better, heterised thoughts (i.e.) thoughts in another {arm 
or mode. 1883 R. B. Mukharjx tr. Renan's Phil. Dial. 
79 note , Matter is the heterization of thought. 

t He'terly, he'tterly, adv. {adj.) Obs. 
Forms : see Heter; also 5 haterlynge. [f. Heter 
+ -LY 2 , -X,Y 1.] Roughly, fiercely, violently, 
cruelly, severely, sternly, keenly, eagerly. 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 2108 pe king .. Biheold hire heterliche, 
And bigon to Jreatin hire, a 1225 Ancr. R. 290 Hot him 
ut hetterliche — Je fule kur dogge. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
638 Cleopatra , And heterly they hurtelyn al atonys. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 5826 He hit hym so hetturly on hegh on the 
shild. a 1400-50 Alexander 5322 Hitterly on ilk side his 
heued he declines, a 1461 How Gd. Wif taught hir Dau. 
28 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 182 Mekely hym answere, and noght 
to haterlynge, 

B. adj. =r Heter. rare. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 5781 Nestor., hard hastid to helpe 
with heturiy wille. 

Hetero- (hetero), before a vowel heter-, com- 
bining form of Gr. ertpos the other of two, other, 
different ; a formative of many scientific and other 
terms, often in opposition to homo-, sometimes to 
auto-, homoco-, iso-, ortho-, syn-. _ The more im- 
portant of these, with their derivatives, will be 
found in their alphabetical places ; others, of less 
importance or frequency, are entered here. He*- 
teracanth. (-aktenp) a . Ichth. [Gr. cucavBa thorn, 
spine], having the spines of the dorsal and anal 
fins alternately broader on one side than the other ; 
opp. to homacanth. Heteracmy (-ark mi) Bot. 
[Gr. aupiT} point, culmination, Acme], the ripening 
of the stamens and pistils of a flower at different 
times, including proterandiy and proterogyny\ opp. 
to sytiaemy. Heteradenic (-ade*nik) a. Anal. 
[Gr. aSjjv gland], of glandular structure, but occur- . 
rmg in a part normally devoid of glands (Ogilvie, 
1882). Heterandrous (-remdras) a. Bot. [see j 
-ANDROUS], having stamens or anthers of different 
forms (Syd. Soc * Lex. 1886). j He terarchy, 
the rule of an alien. Heteratomic (-atp'mik) a., 
consisting of atoms of different kinds; opp. to 
homatomic. || Heterauxesls (-gksrsis) Bot. [Gr. 
av£r)oi? growth], growth at unequal rates, irregular 
or unsymmetrical growth. Heiteroblo’graphy 
ttonce-zvd., biography written by another person; 
opp. to autobiography ; so He : terobiogra'phical 
a. Heteroblastic (-blae-stik) a . Biol. [Gr. /?An- 
ct 6 s germ], arising from cells of a different kind ; 
opp. to homoblastic. Heterobranchiate (-brarq- 
ki<?t) a. Zool. [Gr. ftp* 7X‘“ gills], having gills 
of diversified forms; applied in various classifi- 
cations to a division of fishes, Crustacea, gastro- 
pods, etc. Heteroca-rpian, -ca-rpous adjs. Bot: 


[Gr. KapnSs fruit], producing fruit of different 
kinds ; so Heteroca-rpism (see quot,). Hetero- 
cellnlar (-se'liwlai) a. Biol., composed of cells of 
different kinds (as most organisms); opp. to iso- 
cellular . Heterocephalous (-se’fabs) a: Bot. 

[Gr. K€<pa\rj head], applied to a composite plant 
bearing flower-heads of different kinds, male and 
female. Heterocbiral (-kai»Tal) a. [Gr. yelp 
hand], of identical form but with lateral inversion, 
as the right and left hands; opp. to homochiral\ 
hence Heterochirally adv. f Heterochre- 
sions (erron. -cresious) <7. Obs. [Gr. XPV™ use ]> 
relating to different commodities or uses ; opp. to 
hotnochresious. Heterochromous (-krcm’mss) a. 
[Gr. xpui 10 " colour], of different colours, as the 
florets of some Composite, e.g. the daisy and asters. 
Heterocline (-klain) a. Bot . [Gr. kXivtj bed: cf. 
Diclinous], having male and female flower-heads 
on separate receptacles, heterocephalous. He*- 
terocyst (-sist) Biol. [Gr. kvotis bladder, Cyst], a 
cell of exceptional structure, or form found in certain 
alg?e and fungi. Heterodactyl (-darktil), -da*c- 
tylous adjs. Zool. [Gr. bamvXos finger or toe], 
having the toes, or one of them, irregular or ab- 
normal, as certain families of birds (Ogilvie, 1S82). 
Heterodermatous (-doMmatos) a. Zool. [Gr. 
Seppta skin], having the skin or integument of 
different structure in different parts, as certain fishes 
and serpents; opp. to homodermatous. Hetero- 
do’gmatize v. nonce-wd. [see Dogmatize], intr. 
to hold or pronounce an opinion different from 
that generally held. Hetercecious (-/"fas) a. Bot. 
[Gr. obeia house], applied to fungi which at different 
stages of development are parasitic on different 
plants; opp. to autcecious. Hetercecism (-rsiz’m), 
the condition of being hetercecious; hence He- 
teroecrsmal a. = hetercecious. Heteroepy (-<?a‘/pi) 
itonce-zud. [after orthoepy ], pronunciation differing 
from the standard; so Heteroepic (-t?,e*pik) a., 
involving heteroepy. Heterogangliate (-gre*r)- 
gli^t) a. Zool., having the ganglia of the nervous 
system unsymmetrically arranged, as most mol- 
luscs ; opp. to homogangliale. Heterognathous 
(-^•gnaj^s) a. Zool. [Gr. 7 vaOos jaw], * having dif- 
ferently-shaped jaws* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hetero- 
gynal (-p^dginal), Heterogynons (-p-dginss) adjs. 
Zool. [Gr. 7^17 woman, female], applied to species 
of animals in which the females are of two kinds, 
perfect or fertile, and imperfect or 1 neuter as in 
bees, ants, etc. f Heteroki*n.csy (also -chinesie) 
Obs. [ad. Gr. tTepoKivijaid], motion caused by an 
external agent ; opp. to autokinesy. Heterolob ous 
(-^•ltfbas) a. [Gr. \60os lobej, having unequal lobes. 
Heteromalous (-^'malas) a. Bot. [Gr. bpakbs even, 
level], applied to mosses which have the leaves or 
branches turned in different directions : opp. to 
homomalous. Heteromastigate (-mse'stiget) a. 
Biol. [Gr. paont whip], having flagella of different 
kinds, as an infusorian : opp. to isomastigate . 
Heteroxnaton (-p'mztpn) nonec-wd. [after Auto- 
maton], a thing that is moved by something else. 
Heteronemeous (-nrmths), Heteronemous 
(-nf’mas) adjs. Bot. [Gr. vrjpa thread, filament] 
(see quots.). Heteropetalous (-pe'tabs) a. Bot., 

1 having dissimilar or unequal petals * (Mayne 
Expos . Lex.). Heterophthalmy (-/>fij>ce'lmi) [Gr. 
6(p6a\p6s eye], the condition in which the eyes are 
different in colour or direction. Heterophyadic 
(-faiite'dik) a. Bot. [late Gr. <pvas, <pva5- shoot, 
sucker], producing two kinds of stems, one bearing 
the fructification, the other the vegetative branches, 
as in the genus Eqttiselum . HeteropoTar a. 
[Polar], having polar correspondence to some- 
thing different from itself ; having dissimilar 
poles, as in the figures called Slauraxonia hetero - 
pola {Eitcycl. Biit. XVI. 843). Heteroproral 
(-proe’ral) a. Zool. [L. prora prow], having un- 
equal or dissimilar prorre, as a pterocymba in 
sponges ; opp. to Itomoproral. Heteropsycholo'- 
gical a. (see quot.). Hetero ptics noitce-wd. [see 
Optics] (see quot.). Heterorhizal (-rai'zal) a. 
Bot. [Gr. pt{a root], applied to the roots of crypto- 
gamous plants (see quot.). Heterosomatons 
(-sJrnatas) a. Zool. [Gr, aw pa body], baring a 
body deviating from the normal type ; said esp- of 
flat fishes, which have the two sides of the body 
asymmetrical; so He*terosome (-s^m), a flat- 
fish ; Heteroso-xnous a. — heterosomatous. 
tcrosoteric (-saterik) a. [Gr. cwrrjpta salvationj, 
relating to salvation by another. Heterosporons 
(-p'sporas) a. Bot. [Gr. anbpos seed], producing two 
different kinds of spores ; opp- to homosporous or 
isosporot/s. Heterostaural (-stpral) a. [or. 
aravpos cross], having an irregular polygon as the 
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base of the pyramid ; said of a heteropolar staur- 
axonial figure; opp. to homostaural. Hetero- 
stemonous (-strratos) a. Bot. [Gr. GTppwv warp, 
thread, taken in sense * stamen ’], c having dissimi- 
lar stamens ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex.). Heterother- 
mal (-JaumSl) a. Biol. [Gr. Pepfios hot], having 
a temperature which varies with that of the sur- 
roundings, as plants and cold-blooded animals ; 
opp. to homaothermal or komothermous (Syd, Sac. 
Lex. 1886). Hetero'tonous a. [Gr. tov 6 s tone], 
having different. or unlike tones. Hence Hetero- 
tonously adv. Heterotriciial (-ftrikal), He- 
tero triclious ad/s. Biol. [Gr. 0pi£ t rpty- hair], 
belonging to the order Heterolricha of ciliate in- 
fusorians, in which the cilia of the oral region differ 
in size and arrangement from those of the rest of 
the body ; also said of these cilia. HeterotropRy 
(-p'trffft) Bot. [Gr. -rpopta nourishment], an abnor- 
mal mode of nutrition observed by Frank in some 
plants, as those of the N.O. Cupulifcrx , which have ! 
no root-hairs, their function being discharged by a 
fungus which closely surrounds the roots. He- 
terozonal^zJj'nal) a. Cryst., said of faces (or poles) 
of a crystallographic system which lie in different 
zones (or zone-circles) : opp. to lautozonal. 

i 83 o Gunther Fishes 41 If the spiues are asymmetrical, 
alternately broader on one side than on the other, the fish is 
called *heteracanth. 1870 Nature II. 482 The phenomena of 
Protandry and Protogyny forming together that of*Heter- 
acmy. a 1656 Bp. Hall Serin. Christ <$- Cxsar Wks. 1837 V. 
281 Next to Anarchy is ^Heterarchy. 1886 Vines Physiol. 
Plants xvi. 376 Spontaneous variations in the relative rate of 
growth of opposite sides of the organ, or to express it in a 
single word . . spontaneous *heterauxcsis. 1884 J. W. Hales 
Notes «5* Ess. Shahs. 7 We see no reason to take the words 
in any non-natural or *heterobiographical sense. 1825 Nno 
Monthly Mag. XIV. 78 That superior charm . .which auto- 
biography possesses (if we must speak Greek) over ’'hetero- 
biography. 1888 Sat. Rev. 20 Oct. 450/1 Heterobiography 
..a word required for the process of having your biography 
written for you by some other person without your per- 
mission, and to your own amazement. 1888 H. Gadow in 
Nature 13 Dec. 150/2 This new cartilage is either homo- 
blastic or *heteroblastic. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Hetero- 
branchiate. i88i_ Lubbock in Five. R. Inst . IX. 625 
*Heterocarpism, if I may term it so, or the power of pro- 
ducing two kinds of reproductive bodies. 1880 Gray Bot. 
Text-bk. Gloss., *Heter acarpous, producing more than one 
kind of fruit. 1842 Brande Diet. Sci., etc. ,* H eterpcephalous. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 97 The similarity of 
a right-hand and a left-hand is called *heterochiral : that of 
two right-hands, homochiral. Any object and its image in 
a plane mirror are *heterochirally similar. 1612 Sturtevant 
Metallica (1854) 69 *Heterocresious, are inuentions which 
produce different mechanick workes, warres and commodi- 
ties. So milning and shipping are two Heterocresious 
inuentions, because the worke of the one is meale or flower, 
and the worke of the other is carriage or transportage. 1842 
Brande Diet. Sci., etc., *Helerochrontous. 1850 Hooker 
& Arnott Brit. Flora (ed. 5) 197 When the ray is of a 
different colour from the disk, they are heterochromous (as 
in Beilis). 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk . Gloss., * Heterocline, 
nearly same as Heterocephalous, on separate receptacles. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 215 Thus the whole 
unite into a single curved Nostoc-filament. Individual cells, 
apparently without any definite law, become *heterocysts. 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 245 It is only in the higher forms 
that a few larger cells of a different colour — termed Hetero- 
cysts— are intercalated among the otherwise similar cells of 
a filament. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Those in which the 
external toe is versatile : *heterodacty!ous. 1885 Kingsley 
Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. .369 While in the woodpeckers the 
first and fourth Roes] are directed backwards, in the 
trogons the ^first and second take that position ; hence 
they are • said to be heterodactylous. 1651 Biggs Nero 
Dhp. T* 52 Physitians, who have *heterodogmatiz’d, and 
deviated from the ancient beaten path of clear reason 
and^ experience. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 332 In others the 
various reproductive forms are developed upon different 
hosts, for example, the recidium-fruits of AEcidium Ber- 
ber id is occur only on the leaves of Berberis vulgaris , whilst 
the uredospores and the teleutospores are formed only upon 
Grasses .. Such forms as these are said to be *hetertEcious 
(metcecious), to distinguish them from those.. which inhabit 
the same host throughout their whole life (autcecious). 
187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 246 Puccinia graminis 
. . shows, .the *hetercccism which occurs also in some other 
Fungi. 1887 Athenaeum 6 Aug. 184/3 De Bary discovered 
and demonstrated the wonderful fact of heteroecism, showing 
that a fungus on the wheat produces an entirely different 
fungus on the barberry. *884 Ibid. 29 Mar. 414/1 He 
demonstrates it to be a true *hetercecismal uredine. 1873 
M. Collins Sq. Silchester I. i. 21 The proper way to begin 
is to teach them a *hetcroepic abracadabra. 1838 Frasers 
Mag. XVII. 742 His vile and barbarous Scotch orthoepy, 
or rather *heteroepy. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. A nat. III. 365/1 
The “heteroganghate type of the nervous system.. is estab- 
lished in the Mollusks. 1855 Owen Invertebr. A nine. (ed. 2) 
470 The scattered centres of the nervous system, disposed 
according to the Heterogangliate type of that dominant 
svste m of organs, x 854 M ay n e Expos. Lex., H eterogynus . . 
‘heterogynous. 1886 Syd. Soc . Lex.. Helerogynous, applied 
to those insects such as ants, in which each species com- 
prises males, females, and neuters. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. I. i. § 38. 47 Body hath no other Action belonging to 
it but that of Local Motion, which Local Motion as such, is 
Essentially *Heterokinesie. Ibid. 1. v. 668 Plato rightly 
determined that cogitation, which is self-activity orauto- 
chinesie, was, in order of nature, before the local motion of 
body, which is heterochinesie. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Heterolobus, having unequal lobes . . ‘heterolobous. - 18 . . 
Hare Guesses (xSsq! 182 Is not man the only automaton 
upon earth ? The things usually called so arc in fact *hetero - 


matons. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hetcronemeus {Bot.) 
applied by Fries to nemeous.. vegetables in which the 
sporidia are lengthened by germination into filaments which 
unite to produce a heterdgeneous body, as happens in the 
fungi and mosses : *heteronemeous. [Ibid., Heteroneinvs 
(Bot.), having unequal filaments, as those of the stamens of 
the Epacns hetcrohema .] 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Hetero - 
nemous , applied to those plants .the. stamehs of which are 
unequal in the length of their filaments. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., H eterophthalmia, term for the eyes being of 
different colour from each other: *heterophtha!my. 1886 
Syd. Soc . Lex., H eicrophthahny, the condition in which 
the eyes are of a different colour, or are different in direc- 
tion. 1887 Sollas in Ettcycl. Brit. XXI 1 . 418 ( Sponges, ) The 
prows may be similar (homoproral) or dissimilar (*he_tero- 
proral). 1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. The II. i. ii. 65 
The chief ‘heteropsychological theories of ethics .. are all 
founded on an' attempted identification of the moral senti- 
ments with some other function of our nature. 17x1 
Spectator No. 250 r 7 This Irregularity in Vision .. must 
he put in the Class of *Heteropticks. ‘ 1874 R. Brown 
Man. Bot. 135 In ferns and Equisetaceae the root and stem 
are strikingly different .. the root springs from any part of 
the spore, and hence to the roots of this great division has 
been given the name *Heterorhiza!. ^ 1854 Mayne Expos. 
Lex. s.v., Those [fishes] in whioh the right and the left sides 
of the body are dissimilar: *heterosomatous. X894 A. B. 
Bruce St. Pauls Concept. Christ. 403 The doctrine of Jesus 
was autosoteric, that of Paul was *heterosoteric. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 805 In Phaneiogams tne 
embryo-sac corresponds to the large, the pollen-grain to the 
small spore of *heterosporous Vascular Cryptograms. 1881 
Nature XXIV. 474 Professor Williamson divides coals into 
Isosporous and Heterosporous coals. Ibid. 607 They 
further consider that some of his Calamarise . . were hetero- 
sporous. 1886 Athenaeum 10 Apr. 491/2 Mr. Bennett has 
made use of the term Megasporangia in describing the 
heterosporous vascular cryptogams. 1822-34 Good’s Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. 194 The same sound .. is consequently 
heard, not homotonously, or in like tones, but *hetero- 
tonously, or in separate and unlike. 1885 E. R. Lankester 
in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 863/1 *Heterotrichal band circular. 
Ibid., The *heterotrichous band. 

Heterocerc (he-terttssik), si. and a. Ichthyol. 
Also -cerque. [f. Hetebo- + Gr. ieepK-os tail.] 
a. si. A heterocercal fish. b. adj. = next. 

1876 Page Text-bk. Geol. ix. 184 All the fishes of the palae- 
ozoic periods being heterocercs. 1882 Ogilvie, Heterocerc. 
Heterocercal (-sS-A-al), a. [f. as prec. + -At..] 
Having the lobes of the tail unequal. Opp. to 
homoccrcal. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. igt/i Heterocercal, the term chosen 
by M. Agassiz. .to express a peculiar form of the tails of 
fishes .. The tail is . . unequally bilobate, as in the shark. 

. . The peculiarity of the Heterocercal fishes is that the 
vertebral column runs along the upper caudal lobe. 1851 
Richardson Geol. (1855} 133 The heterocercal character of 
the tall. 

Hence HeterocercaTity, He'terocorcy (-saisi), 
the condition of being heterocercal. 

1884 Science 3 Oct, 341/2 Whenever heterocercality mani- 
fests itself, there is degeneration of the caudal end of the 
chordal axis. 

Heterocerons (heterp’seras), a. Eiilom. [f. 
mod.L. Heterocera neut. pi., f. Hetero- + Gr ..icipas 
horn.] Belonging to the sub-order of lepidop- 
terous insects Heterocera (Moths) ; so called from 
the diversified form's of the antenna, which are not 
clubbed as in the Rhopalocera (Butterflies). 

1881 A Ihenxum iq F eb. 268/2 New Genera and Species of 
Heterocerous Lepiaoptera from Japan. 

Heteroclironic (-krp-nik), a. Biol, and Bath. 
[f. Hetebo- + Gr. xpovu, time, xpovutfa of or con- 
cerning time.] a. ‘ Occurring at different times ; 
irregular ; intermittent : applied to the pulse ’ 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). b. Occurring or de- 
veloped at an abnormal time. So || Heterochro- 
nia (-krdu'nia), Heterochronism (-p’krdniz’m), 
Hetero'clirony, the occurrence of a process, or 
development of a tissue, organ, or organic form, 
at an abnormal time ; Heterochroni’stic, Hete- 
ro-chronons adjs. ~ Heterochkonic. 

1854 Mayne, Heterochronicus, Heterochr s onus.. hetero- 
chronic : heterochronous : applied to the pulse. 1876 tr. 
]Vagner* s Gen. Pathol; $ We may . . designate the general 
morbid processes as Heterochronic and Heterotopic. 'Ibid. 
355 They are developed at a time when their presence is an 
abnormality (Heterochronia). 1876^ H. Spencer Princ. 
Socioh (1877) I. 502 Entire organs which, during the serial 
genesis of the. type, came comparatively late, come in the 
evolving individual comparatively soon. This Prof. Haeckel 
has called heterochrony. 1879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I. 
1. 13 Kenogenetic 4 displacements in time or * Hetero-chron- 
isms\ Ibid., By heterotopy the sequence in position is 
vitiated ; by heterochrony the sequence in time is vitiated. 

t Hetero-clital, a. Obs. [f. L. hctcroclit-us 
(see next) :+-al.] ,=next a. 

. J 59 3 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 75 As good forbear an 
irregular foole as beare .a foole hetero-clitall. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud/ Ep. vji. xix. 385 Sinnes heteroclitall, and 
such as want either name or president. ■ 1673-4 Grew A nat. 
Trunks 1. ii. § S If there be any Heteroclital Plants, wherein 
they are found otherwise. 

.Heteroclite (he-teroklsit), a. and'W. [a. F. 
ItfUrocliU (16th e. in sense 2, 14th c. elroclite) ) a. 
H. heteroclit-us , a. Gr. tTepSnkiTos, irregularly in- 
flected, f. €T(po- Hetero- + nos, verbal adj. from 
KXiv-€tv to bend, inflect.] A. adj. 

1 1- Gram. Irregularly or anomalously declined or 
, inflected : chiefly’ of nouns. 


1656 Blount Glossogr., Hetcroclile, that is declined other, 
wise than common Nouns are. 2741 Watts Im/rov. Mind 
1. vii. § 1 The heteroclite nouns of the Latin tongue. 

2. fig. Deviating from the ordinary rule or stand- 
ard ; irregular, exceptional, abnormal, anomalous 
eccentric.^ Said of persons and things. (Very 
common in 17th and iSth centuries; now rare.) 

1598 Flo rio, Bischizzoso ceruello, a fantasticall, heteroclite 
wit. 1600 Hasp. .Incur. Fooles 94 Heteroclite, reuerse, 
thwart and headstrong Fooles. _ 1638 FeAtly Strict, in 
Lyndom,' 1. 170 Who will not attribute more to the uniform? 
practise of the primitive Church, then to the heteroclyt? 
practise of later Churches ? x688 Boyle Final Causes Nat, 
Things iv. 194 This heteroclite animal [the bat], a 1763 
Shenstone IVks. <5- Lett, (1768) II. 22s Mortification.. may 
be given him by fools or heteroclite characters. 1867 
Chambers' Encycl. IX. 265 From its peculiar characters, 
which led Pallas to cajl it Tetrao paradoxus, it has received 
the somewhat pedantic name of Heteroclite Grouse. 1893 
F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LVII. 229/3 Nor need I dilate 
on the heteroclite addression, fallacion, reminiscion, 

B. sit. [absol. use of A.] 

1. Gram. A word irregularly inflected; esp. a 
noun which deviates from the regular declension. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Examples of all the 
coniugations declyned at length through ail moodes and 
tenses, with the Hiteroclites. 1612 Brinsley Pcs. Parts 
(1669) 97 What mean you by Heteroclitsl Nouns.. declined 
otherwise than the ordinary manner. 1760 [title) Lily's 
Rules Construed ; whereunto are added T. Robinson’s 
Heteroclites. 1870 March Ags. Gram. § ioo Nouns. .[that] 
vary in Case-endings (Heteroclites). 

2. fig. A thing or person that deviates from the 
ordinary rule ;, an 1 anomaly V (Very common in 
37th c. ; now rare or Obs.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. i. § 3. 8 A substantial! and 
seuere Collection of the Heteroclites, or Irregulars of Nature 
. . I find not. 02645 Howell Lett. iv. xxv. (1655)1. 83 Ther 
are strange Heteroclites in Religion now adaies. 1767 H. 
Brooke Foolo/Qual. (1792) II. xii. 189 Our Pari lament would 
affect to be an heteroclite to all other parliaments. 1780 
T. Davies Life Garrick II. xl. 141 The doctor was a perfect 
Heteroclite, an inexplicable existence in creation. 

So f Heterocli'tic, f Heterocli tical, fHe* 
tero’clitons adjs , = Heteroclite a. 

1632 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. iv. (ed. 4) 377 Loathsome 
and fulsome filthy potions, Heterocliticall pills. . horse medi- 
cines. 1648 Petty Adv. to Hart lib 23 Parrot-like repeating 
heteroclitous nouns and verbs. 1656 Earl Tslcnm.Advt.fi 
Pamass. 449 Employing.. for souldiers, those heterochtick 
dispositions, who by reason of their restless natures, ’twas 
thought were likely to do worse. 1885 Pall MallG. 13 Jan. 
5/1 Every portion of Marlowe’s work is stamped with mutiny 
and revolt, with love for unblessed speculation and interest 
in heteroclitical offence. 

Heterodont (he-terodfrit), a. and sb. Zool. 
[mod. f. Heter- + Gr. 65ouy, oSoet- tooth. In 
mod.F. ZiPHrodoitJ] 

A. adj. Having teeth of different kinds or forms 
(incisors, canines, and molars), as most mammals. 
Also said of the teeth. Opp. to homodont. t # 

1877 Turner in Encycl. Brit. VII. 232/2 In the majority 
of the Mammalia, the teeth in the same jaw vary in size, form, 
and structure, and they are therefore called Heterodont. 
1886 Athenaeum o Oct. 471/t Existing toothed whales have 
what appears to he a homodont and not a heterodont denti- 
tion, but a heterodont dentition has been observed in tnc 
foetus of an existing whale. 

B. sb. 1. A heterodont animal.' 

2. A snake of the N. American genus Heterodotx. 
Heterodox (he’ter^dpks), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
4rcp<55o£-oy of another opinion, holding opinions 
other than the right, f. irepo- Hetero- + 
opinion.] 

A. adj, 1. Of doctrines, opinions, etc. : Not in 
accordance with established doctrines or opinions! 
or those generally recognized as right or * orthodox : 

a. orig. in religion and theology. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 354 Christ’s locall descend- 
ing to hell, and divers others heterodoxe doctrines. 
Eaxter Inf. Bapt. 294, I shall first shew you the Heterodox 
Opinion, And then that which I take to be the Orthodox, iwo 
R. Parr Life of Usher 15 Articles. .Heterodox to the Doc- 
trine and Articles of the Church of England. 1825MACAUIA' 
Milton Ess. (1887) 2 Some of the heterodox opinions 
he avows . . particularly his Arianism. 

Hence b. generally. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia sio That the name of any other 
Author, or Philosophy, seemeth Heterodoxe without exam*' 
nation. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Avtusem. Ser. 4 ’ 

Some call it Over- witling those they deal with, hut that s 
generally denied as a Heterodox Definition. 1859 V • Lot* 
lins Q. of Hearts (1875! 6 The Major held some strange!) 
heterodox opinions on the modern education of girls. - . 

2. Of persons: Holding opinions not in accoru 
with some acknowledged standard : a. in theology; 

b. in other matters of- belief or opinion. 

1657 G- Starkey Hein tout's Find. 18 Whosoever should 

dare to swnrve from these [Galen and Aristotle], .being lo°. kc 
upon as Heterodox, was the object of scorn and derisi? • 
* 7*3 J- Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 20 The Eastern hag 
*• teach the Heterodox a Lesson of Humility. " 1842 I us . 
Crisis Eng. C/t. 96 We cannot treat the Orthodox Oreex 
Church, at once as orthodox and heterodox. 1875 Stub 
Const. Hist. Ill, xviii. 177 Admissions which recommend 
him to neither the orthodox nor the heterodox. , 

f B. sb. Obs. 1. An opinion not in accord witn 
that which is generally accepted as t me or correct ; 
a heterodox opinion. 

1619 Balcanqual s Let . fr. Syn. of Dort in Hates' Rent. 
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HETEROGENESIS. 


(1673) 524 Upon Tuesday., the Canons of the first and 
second Article . . were approved, except the last of the 
second Article., and the second heterodox in that same 
Article. Ibid., On Thursday morning . . it was reasoned 
whether that last heterodox should be retained. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Psertd. Ep. n.iii. 66 Not onely a simple Hetero- 
dox, but a very hard Paradox, it will seeme, and of great 
absurdity unto obstinate eares. ' 1691 W. Nicholes Answ. 
Naked Gospel 105 These and many more are the Hetero- 
doxes of his Books, 

2. A heterodox person, rare. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 18 Heretics, then, and hetero- 
doxes are not good honest men, as the vulgar counts them. 
Hence He-terodoxly adv. y in a heterodox way ; 
He'terodoxness, heterodox quality or character. 

1664 H. More MysU Ittiq., Apol. 501 What Error or 
Heterodoxness in avowing it perfectly Celestial and ^Ethe- 
real? Ibid. 523 The speaking of two persons thus in Christ 
.. seemed to administer some scruple of Heterodoxness to 
some. 1674 C. Ellis Vanity of Scoffing 9 A thing so 
heterodoxly yet so magisterially asserted. 1698 R. Fer- 
guson View Eccles. 10 These who have either unthink- 
ingly, or Heterodoxly imbibed his notions. 

t He'terodoxal, a. Ol>s. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Of heterodox character ; heterodox. 

c *645 Howell Lett. iv. xv. (1754) 466 This new Piece of 
Philosophy .. tho’ heterodoxal and cross-grained to the old 
Philosophers. r66i Sir Harry Vane's Politicks n Most of 
those Hearers .. grew most Hetrodoxall Rabbles. 1674 
Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 217 Dr. Reynolds calls 
the Lambeth Articles Orthodoxa! : no one intimated that 
they were Heterodoxal, 

+ HeterocUvxical, a. Ohs. =prec. 

1631 Biggs New Disp. r 214 Not only simply heterodoxi- 
call, but a very rough-hewed paradoxicall asseveration. 
1821 Sporting Mag. IX. 23 In .. other parts .. similar 
heterodoxical passages may be found. 

+ Heterodo-xous, a. Obs. « prec. 

1630 B. Discolliminium 28, I could demonstrate it to be 
Heterogeneous, Heterodoxous, Incongrous. 

Heterodoxy (hcterddpksi). fad. Gr. t r< po- 
5o£ia error of opinion, f. lrep65o£-os Heterodox.] 

1. The quality or character of being heterodox ; 
deviation from what is considered to be orthodox. 

1659 J. ArrowsmitH Chain Princ. 317 That preamble, 
which the daring Heterodoxie of some modern writers put 
me upon. r67 3 Marvell Reh. Tramp. II. 32 No Man's 
Shooe wrings him the more because of the Heterodoxy, or 
the tipling of his Shooe-maker. 1837 Carlyle /V. Rev. II. 
ty. it, Does the reader inquire. .what the difference between 
Orthodoxy or My-doxy and Heterodoxy or Thy-doxy might 
here bel 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 5:9 The establish, 
ment of Chnstiamty as the State Religion . . turned the atten- 
tion of the rulers. .to minute questions of heterodoxy and 
orthodoxy. 

2. With a and pi. An opinion or doctrine at 
variance with that generally received as true or 
right ; a heterodox opinion. 

i6s*-6» Heylih Cosmogr. To Rdr. (1674) A ij b/t The 
Anarchy and licentiousness of Heterodoxies and confused 
Opinions. 1678 Cudworth Intett, Syst. 1. i. § 31. 39 Another 
heterodoxy of his, concerning the resurrection. 1735 Carte 
Hist. Eng. IV. 201 Charging him with Popery, Armimanism, 
and other heterodoxies. 1870 L'Estrance Miss Mit/on 1 1 . 

vt. 197, I know that I have great poetical authorities against 
me in this heterodoxy. 

He tero dromons (heterp-dnSmas), a. [f. mod. 
L. hetcrodrom-us, f. Gr. irtpo- Heteiio- + -Spopo? 
running 4 - -ous. In mod.F. hri(rodromc) 

Running in different directions : opp. to homo- 
dromons, fa. Mich. Applied to levers of the first 
order, in which the power and the weight move in 
opposite directions (obs). b. Hot. Turning in 
opposite directions on the main stem and on a 
branch, as the generating spiral of a phyllotaxis. 

' 7 '° J- Harris Lex. Techn. (ed. 2) II. s.v„ The Wheel, 
Windlass, Capstand, Crane, &c. are perpetual Heterodrom- 
ous Leavers. [17*7-51 Chambers Cycl., H'tcrodromus 
Vectis, in mechanics, a lever wherein the fulcrum, or point 
or suspension, ts between the weight and the power.] 1870 
Bentley Bot. (ed. 2) Jii. § 3. 140 The successive leaves form 
a spiral round the axis . . In the majority of cases, the direc- 
tion in both the stem and branches is the same, and it is 
then said to be homodromous ; but instances . . occur in which 
the direction is different, when it is called heterodromons. 
*874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 190. 

So Hetero'dromy A'o/.,heterodromous condition. 
l8Sfi Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterodromy, term applied ..when 
the axial shoot of the stem coils from right to left whilst 
that of the branch twists from left to right, or vice versa. 

Heterogamous (heterp-gamas), a. [f. Gr. 
erepo- Hetero- + yap-os marriage +■ -ous : in 
mod.F. hyUrogatne (De Candolle).] 

1. Bot. Variously applied to conditions in -which 
stamens and pistils are not regularly present in each 
flower or floret. 

Applied a. orig. by De Candolle to plants having flowers 
monoecious, dioecious^ or polygamous; b. by Lessing to 
composites whose capltula or flower-heads contain florets 
differing in sex; c.byTrinius tograsses in which the arrange- 
ment oj the sexes is different in different spikelets. 

184* uiBrande. 1866 Treas. Bot., Heterogamous , when 
m a capltulum the florets of the ray are either neuter or 
female, and those of the disk male. 1872 Oliver EUm. Bot. 
u. 196 If all the florets of a flower-head {capitniuni) be per- 
fect, the flower-heads are hoittogantous (Dandelion) ; if part 
of them be imperfect, the heads are heterogamous (Daisy). 

2. Biol. Characterized by the alternation of dif- 
ferently organized generations, as of a partheno- 
genetic and a sexual generation. 


1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 1031 Certain species [of 
Nemathelminthes] possess what is known as the ‘ free rhab- 
ditis form* and are beterogamous, 

3. Of or pertaining to irregular marriage. 

J862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 159 Besides these he tnay have 
had other beterogamous connexions. 

Heterogamy (heter^gami). [f. as prec. + Y.] 
The quality or condition of being heterogamous. 

1 . Bot. Mediate or indirect fertilization of plants. 
1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. ix. 418 These circuitous methods 

of fertilisation may be called Heterogamy, or * crooked 
fertilisation,* in contradistinction to -the typical and ortho- 
dox method, which may be styled Orthogamy, or direct 
(‘ straight ') fertilisation. 

2. Biol. The succession of differently organized 
generations of animals or plants, as where sexual 
generation’alternates with parthenogenesis. 

1884 A. Sedgwick tr. Claus' Z00L I. 543 Chermes affords 
an example of heterogamy in that two different oviparous 
generations follow one another *. a slender and winged sum- 
mer generation, and an apterous generation which is found 
in autumn and spring and lives through the winter. 1886 
Rolleston & Jackson Anita. Life In trod. 31 Alternation 
of Generations., whether in the form known as metagenesis, 

i. e. the alternation of asexual and sexual individuals, or as 
heterogamy, i.e. the alternation of parthenogenetic and 
sexuat races. Ibid. 508 [In Insects] Alternation of Genera- 
tions is coupled with parthenogenesis, and is known in this 
case as Heterogamy. 1889 Gkddes ^Thomson Evol. Sex 
xv. 207 A sexless fern-plant forms special reproductive cells 
(spores), which develop parthervogcnetically into a sexual 
prothallus, from the fertilised egg-cell of which the fern- 
plant arises . . [this! is called by zoologists, in reference to 
flukes for instance, heterogamy. 

Heterogen© (he’ter^d^fn), a. ? Obs. [ad. Gr. 
sTepQytVT]* of different kinds, f. krepo- Hetero- + 
7<Vor, yevc- kind: cf. F. htUroghie (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] = Heterogeneous. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg., Therfore they 
be called [hejtherogenes that is to say of d yuers natures. x6io 
B. Jonson Alch. 11. v, Know you the sapor pontick? sapor 
stipstick ? Or, what is homogene, or neterogene ? *663 

Butler Hud. j. iii. 1318 A sbange Chimera of Beasts and 
Men Made up of pieces Heterogene. 1709-29 V. Mandey 
Syst. Math., Gcotn. 143 Homogene Figures, are of the same 
kind, as to the number of Sides : Heterogene the contrary. 
2740 E. Baynard Health (ed. 6) 42 From a HetVogen 
med'eme, Tfm strife is intestine. 182a Blaclew. Mag. XI. to 
The diction, similes, and metaphors, .are somewhat motley 
and heterogene. 2830 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. ix. 
394 A soil and nature foreign and heterogene. 

Heterogeneal (hederddsf-ntal), a. and sb. 
Now rare. Also 7 errott. -ial(l. [f. Scholastic L. 
hetcrogene-vs (f. Gr. ertpoytvris, irepoye re- : see 
Hetekogene) + -AI..] 

A .adj. =HeTeboge[>eous. 

1605 Timme Quersit. r. xi. 48 Separated from the others, 
which are heterogeniall, or of another kinde. 1632 Jorden 
Nat. Bathes ii. (16 69) 9 Such water as is free from any 
heterogeneal mixture. 2660 R. Coke Power $ Subj. 108 
A Parliament is a politick body, compounded of hejero- 
genial or dissimilar parts, viz. the King, the Lords, spiritual 
and temporal, in one distinct house, and of a house of 
Commons another distinct house. 1674 S. Jeake Arith. 
(x6q 6) 5 Numbers Heterogeneal are mixt Numbers of Whole 
ana Broken, Abstract and Contract. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Tcchn H eterogeneal Nouns in Grammar, are such as have 
one Gender in the Singular . . and another in the Plural. 
Ibid., H eterogeneal Surds, are such as have different Radical 
Signs: As Vaa: and Vbb. 2805 E. Daves JVks. 290 
An heterogeneal color, orange, for instance, .viewed through 
a prism, will disappear, being resolved into the two homo- 
geneal colors, .red and yellow. 2861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. 

ii. 304 A system which admitted of such tyrannical action 
. .was a heterogeneal thing. 

B. sb. A heterogeneous person or substance. 

2652 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. iii. (1739) *6 By con- 
gregating Homogeneals, and severing Heterogeneals. a 2655 
Vines Lord's Sup/. (1677) 260 Whether this mixture of 
heterogeneals do not pollute the ordinances. 

Hence Heterog’e’nealness, heterogeneity. 

+ Heteroge'nean, a. Obs. [f.as prec. + -an.] 
= Heterogeneous. 

a x6ox Nashe Qualernio (1632) 44 All the parts both homo- 
genean and heterogenean of the dead corps. 2607 Topsell 
Etnir-f Beasts (1638) 385 Corpus heterogenes, in terra 
coalescens ; A Hetcogenean body encreasing in the earth. 
1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 270 When they consist 
of Heterogenean parts, or parts of a divers kind. 

Heterogeneity (hertertfjds/hriti). [ad. med. 
L. heterogeneitas ( etherogeneitas 14 th c.), f. hetero - 
gene-us : see next and -ity. Cf. F. heterogeneity 
(1641 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition 
of being heterogeneous : a. Difference or diversity 
in kind from, other things ; b. Composition from 
diverse elements or parts; multifarious composition. 

1642 French Distill, v. (1651) 109 In the artificial! processc 
of manifesting the heterogeneity of water. 2674 Jeake 
Arith. (1696) 304 To multiply Simple Surdes observe their 
Homogeniety or Heterogemety. 2770 Ramsden in Phil, j 
Trans. LXIX. 421 The advantage, .of not being disturbed 
by the heterogeneity of light. 1784 Hartley Observ. Man 
ti. ii. xir As to the Chinese ..its great Heterogeneity in 
respect of other Languages. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 

11. xvii. § 145 (1875) 396 Evolution is an integration of matter 
..during which the matter passes from an indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity, to a definite, coherent heterogeneity. 
1868 Gladstone fuv. Mundi vii. (1870)194 In the members 
of the Olympian court itself we discern every kind of hetero- 
geneity. 

c. With a and pi. A heterogeneous element or 
constituent. 


2631 Biggs New Disp. p 19 In their crudities, heterogemc- 
ties Sc impurities. 2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. -(ed. a). 1 . 414 
Mica, iron ore, and other heterogeneities are more frequent 
in it. ^ 2837 Carlyle Fr. Ktz>. I. iv. iv, So many hetero- 
geneities cast together into the fermenting- vat, 

d. Law of Heterogeneity (Logic) : see quot. 

1B64 Bowen Logic yr. 91 About the second principle, the 
Law of Heterogeneity, there is no dispute. According to 
this Jaw, things the most similar must, in some respects, be 
dissimilar or heterogeneous; and, consequently, anv Con- 
cept, however large its Intension may be, may stiff have 
that ^Intension increased, without thereby descending to 
individuals. 


Heterogeneous (helerJdjt-ntss), a. [f. Scho- 
lastic L. heterogeue-us (see IIeterogeneae) + 
-ous.] The opposite of homogeneous. 

The earlier word, and the more usual, esp. in technical 
expressions, till c 2725, was heterogeneal. 

1. Of one body in respect of another, or of various 
bodies in respect of each other : Diverse in kind or 
nature, of completely different characters ; incon- 
gruous ; foreign. 

2624 F. White Reply to Fisher 243 The question .. is 
heterrogeneous to this disputation. 2660 Goucc Chr. Direct. 
ii. (1831) 2z Labour .. to drive out all wandering hetero- 
geneous thoughts^ that come to disturb thee. 2665 ' Hooke 
Microgr. 25 Chusing two heterogeneous fluids, such as Water 
and Oyl.^ 2609 Ld. Tardut in Pepys' Diary (1879) VI. 195 
Though it be heterogeneous from this subject. 2725 Desa- 
guliers Fires Impr. 35 Its heat proceeds from a mixture of 
heterogeneous Bodies. 2743 Load. 8,- Conntry Brezu. 11. 
(ed. 2) 212 Which is perfectly heterogeneous to the true 
Management of the Hop. 2809-10 Coleridge Friend (1837) 
III. i^^Things utterly heterogeneous can have no inter- 
communion. 2850 J. H. Newman Diffic. Anglic. 58 The 
National Church is absolutely heterogeneous to the Apos- 
tolical or Anglo-Catholic party 0^1833. 2862 Mill Utilit. 
16 Pain is always heterogeneous with pleasure. xB66 Liddon 
Bampton Led. ii. (2875) 44 A large collection^ hetero* 
geneous writings. 2876 Mozley Univ. Serm. viii. 180 We 
do not suppose that the two worlds, visible and invisible, 
are absolutely different and heterogeneous in fundamental 
structure. 

b. loosely . Extraordinary, anomalous, abnormal. 
1757 [see Heterogenous]. 2768 W. Donaldson Life <$• 
Adv. Sir B. Sapskull I. 58 Men of fashion are strange 
heterogeneous monsters. 2785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile 
Indiscret . (1786) V. 242 Lady Belvoir and her two daughters 
are actual characters, however heterogeneous some people 
may think them. 

2. Of a body in respect of its elements : Com- 
posed of diverse elements or constituents ; consist- 
ing of parts of different kinds; not homogeneous. 

1630 Prynne Anti'Armin. 182 The members of a haetero- 
gemous body . . are discrepant and various in themselues. 
2639 Fuller Holy IVar v. xix. (1647) 261 The armie will be 
very heterogeneous, patched up of different people. 1649 
A. Ross Life in Mahomet Alcoran 405 He .. found at his 
doore an Heterogeneous Beast, called Elborach, half Asse, 
half Mule, but much swifter then either. 2701 De Foe 
True-born Eng. 1. 280 Thus from a Mixture of all Kinds 
began, That Het’rogeneous Thing, An Englishman. 17 96 
H. Brougham in Phil. LXXXVI. 245 All sorts 

of light . . simple and homogeneous, or heterogeneous and 
compounded. 28x4 Scott Wav. Ii, This heterogeneous 
mass of wild and desperate men. 2865 Grote Plato II. 
xxi. 52 Good is of a character exceedingly diversified and 
heterogeneous. 2867 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. IV. vii. 419 
In so vast and heterogeneous an Empire as the Persian. 

3. Math , a. Of different kinds, so as to be in- 
commensurable. b. Of different dimensions or 
degrees ; n on-homogeneous. Heterogeneous Surds : 
see quot. 1796 . (The later nomenclature is that of 
like and unlike surds.) 

2656 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 299 Of these two 
sorts of angles the quantities are heterogeneous. 2 660 Barrow 
Euclid v. xvi. Schol., Heterogeneous quantities are not com- 
pared together. 1727-42 Chambers Cycl., Heterogeneous 
Surds. 2796 Hutton Math. Did., Heterogeneous Quanti- 
ties. .are those which cannot have proportion, or be com- 
pared together as to greater and less. .As lines, surfaces, and 
solids in geometry. Heterogeneous Surds, are such as have 
different radical signs ; as a and ytb - ; or y'io and ^20. 

4. In various connexions : 

Heterogeneous attraction, attraction between atoms dif- 
ferent in kind, chemical attraction ; also that between the 
different kinds of electricity and magnetism. Heterogeneous 
bodies, ‘ such as have tbeir parts of unequal density '(Hutton 
Math. Diet. 1796). Heterogeneous nouns, nouns ofdifferent 
genders in the singular and plural. Heterogeneous numbers, 
‘mixed numbers consisting of integers and fractions' (Hutton). 

1727-Ax Chambers Cycl. s.v., Heterogeneous bodies arc 
such, whose gravities in different parts are not proportion- 
able to the bulk thereof. I bid., I. Iderogeneous Nouns, Hetero- 
geneous Numbers. 2826-34 Good's Bk. Nat. (cd. 3) I. 93 
The heterogeneous attraction, or that between the two dif- 
ferent substances, is stronger than the common force of 
gravity. 

Hence Heteroge*neottslyWz'.,in a heterogeneous 
manner ; Heterogcneousness, the quality or con- 
dition of being heterogeneous ; heterogeneity. 

2653 H. More Confect. Cabbal. (1662) 129 The Hetero- 
geneousness of the Exposition of the First Day s Creation. 
2768 Johnson Gen. Obs. Shaks., 3 Hen. VI, Dissimilitude 
ofstyle, and heterogeneousness of sentiment, may sum arm iy 
show that a work does not really belong 1° v 

author. 2773 — joum. to West. 1 st, Ost'gm ^yV,ks. X. 

439 The rooms are veo’h^tefOgiuKomdy filled- * ? 

Cycl. Anal. II. 205 The heterogeneousness of two fluids 

2864 Puset Led. fan. vii. 435 Unautheniic tradition is 

wont to connect things heterogeneously. rr 

Heterogenesis (he-tcr^id.z.e'n/sis), Btfl. [*• 

Gr. irtpo~ Hetebo- + yiveois birth, generation.] 
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HETERONOMOUS. 


fl. Abnormal or irregular organic develop- 
ment : see quot. Obs. (So F. hittrogtntsie .) 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heterogenesis , name given by 
Breschet to a Class of organic deviations comprehending 
those in which there exists a relative anomaly, whether from 
the situation or from the colour of organs, the number or the 
situation of the fetuses belonging to the same gestation, 
the situation or the number of organs in particular. 

f2. Applied to sexual reproduction from two 
different germs, male and female. Obs. 

3858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 39S The process by which 
new individuals are produced is called Heterogenesis. In this 
process, two different cells are concerned.. germ-cells and 
sperm-cells. 

3. The birth or origination of a living being other- 
wise than from a parent of the same kind. 

1864 Q. Jrnl. Sc. Jan. 17 Heterogenesis is a term employed 
to express the creation or birth of living beings in an ab- 
normal manner. Ibid., At present the evidence which we 
possess, .is rather adverse to thedoctrine of ‘heterogenesis’ 
in any form. 3870 Huxley in Brit. Assoc. Rep. p. lxxvii,The 
living parent was supposed to give rise to offspring which 
passed through a totally different series of states from those 
exhibited by the parent, and did not return into the cycle of 
the parent; this is what ought to be called Heterogenesis, 
the offspring being altogether, and permanently, unlike the 
parent. 

b. esp. The generation of animals or vegetables 
of low organization from inorganic matter ; abio- 
genesis ; spontaneous generation. 

1878 Tyndall in 19 th Cent. III. 23 The notion of hetero- 
genesis or spontaneous generation. 

c. Alternation of generations. 

1863 H. Spencer Biol. L it. v». 211 Where propagation is 
carried on by heterogenesis, or is characterized by unlike- 
ness of the successive generations, there is always asexual 
genesis with occasionally-recurring sexual genesis. 1875 
tr. Schmidt's Desc. $ Danv. 169 When the species is 
composed of a regular alternation of variously constituted 
generations and individuals. This particular sort of rever- 
sion is termed Alternate Generation, or Heterogenesis. 

Heterogene-fcic, a. [f. prec. : cf. genetic .] 

1. Biol. Of or pertaining to, or characterized by, 
heterogenesis or heterogeny. 

1874 Conientp. Rev. XXIII. 709 All the related hetero- 
genetic phenomena. 1S97 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 1041 Giles 
holds that A. duodenalc may become sexually mature while 
outside the body and in the free state ; in other words, that 
it is heterogenetic. 

2. Philos. Relating to external origination. 

1887 Whittaker in Mind XII. 289 Prof. Wundt calls his 
own theory of the will * the autogenetic theory opposing it 
to ‘ the ordinary or heterogenetic theory’. 

Hetero’genist. [f. Heterogeny + -ist : cf. 
mod.F. htttrogMstel) An upholder of the hypo- 
thesis of heterogeny or spontaneous generation. 

3871 Tyndall Fragvt. Sc. (1879) II. xiii. 304 The English 
beterogenist was far bolder. 3878 — in 19th Cent. Mar. 501 
While no discovery of the age would bear comparison with 
this ‘ new birth of living particles ’, it is a mere commonplace 
occurrence to our foitunate heterogenist. 
t Hetero*genize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. Irepo- 
Heterogene + -ize.] intr. To act in a man- 
ner heterogeneous or foreign to his own character. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, no Never Artist so licen- 
tiously heterogenised or so extravagantly exceeded his pre- 
scribed limits as Ambition or Covetice. 

t Hetero’genous, a. Obs. A less correct form 
of Heterogeneous. 

1695 Alin cham Geotn. Epit. 62 Heterogenous Quantities 
cannot be compared alternately. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. 
Henry $ Frances (1767) II. 260 , 1 am afraid I shall carry but 
a very heterogenous dress along with me. 1812 Examiner 
11 May 303/2 Of the most opposite and heterogenous kind. 

Heterogeny (heterp'dgfoi). [mod. f. Gr. type 
^crepoycuaa, abstr. sb. from erepo-yfi^s Hetero- 
gene; or, in 3 , from Hetero- + -yeve ta birth.] 

+ 1. X- Heterogeneousness. Obs. 

5647 H usBandman’s Plea agst. Tithes 67 There is no hetro- 
geny or disparitie in the matter. 

2. cotter. A heterogeneous assemblage, rare . 

1838 Hawthorne ri/z/rr-. Notc-bksM'Z&g, 158 Sometimes he 
would put up a heterogeny of articles in a lot.. and knock 
them all down, perhaps for ninepence. 

II. 3. Biol. Production of living beings from 
substances organic or inorganic ’without germs or 
ovules ; spontaneous generation. 

1863 Darwin in Life * Lett. (1887) III. 20, I have written 
a letter.. to say, under the cloak of attacking Heterogeny, 
a word in my own defence. 3871 Proc. Atner. Phil. See. 
XII. 323 No better case has ever been made out for hetero- 
geny than by Charlton Bastian. 1886 Syd. See. Lex., 
Heterogeny, . . also the production of a living being from the 
substance of a living being of some other kind ; as in the 
supposed development of maggots from the substance of 
putrefying flesh. 

Heterogone {he'lerllgtmi), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
Irtpa- Heteko- + 70V-01 offspring, race, -yovos 
generating.] = Heterogonous i. 

1877 Gray in Atner. frnl. Sc. Ser. 111. XIII. 82, I pro- 
pose the.. term of heterogone (or heterogonous) for these 
flowers. x88o — Bot. Text -Ik. 1. 235 The nature of hetero- 
gonc dimorphism may well be understood from a single 
example. The most familiar one is that of Houstonia. 
Heterogonous (-p'gtfnas), a. [f. as prec. + 
,-OUS.] 

1. Bot. Having incongruous reproductive organs ; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which cross- 


fertilization is secured by the stamens and pistils 
being dimorphic or trimorphic. 

1877 [see Heterogone]. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot . vi. § 4. 
225 They may be classed into those without and those with 
dimorphism of stamens and pistils, or, in other words, those 
with Homogenous and those with Heterogonous flowers. 
1880 — Bot. Texl-bk. 236 Heterogonous tri morphism is 
known in certain species . . ; and the complication may have 
certain conceivable advantages over dimorphism. 

2. Biol . Exhibiting irregular reproduction ; pro- 
ducing offspring dissimilar to the parent. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Digenesis, heterogonous , the form pf 
digenesis in which the buds produte animals differing in 
appearance from their progenitors. 1886 Ibid., Hetero- 
genous, being of, or produced by, irregular generation. 

So Heterogonism, Hetero* gony, the condition 
of being heterogonous (in either sense). 

3870 Rolleston Anint. Life Introd. 226 A series of phe- 
nomena . . which has been spoken of as * Digenesis with 
H eterogony.' 1 B86 Syd. Soc . Lex., H ctcrogonism, the pro- 
duction of dissimilar offspring from similar parentage, as in 
Gymnoblasti where dissimilar gonosomes may arise from 
similar trophosomes. 

Heterography [f. Gr. hepo- He- 

tero- + -ypatpia writing. Opposed to orthography .] 

1. Spelling that differs from that which is correct 
according to current usage ; ‘ incorrect ’ spelling. 

3783 S. Parr Whs. (1B2B) VII. 390 Neoteric affectations of 
Archaism and Heterography. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 
667 His orthography, or rather heterography, has been a 
subject of keen animadversion; and he has been charged 
with misspelling his own name. 2876 Blackmore Cripfs 
xlv, I corrected his heterography. 

2. Irregular or inconsistent spelling (as the current 
spelling of English). 

1847 De Quincey in Tail's Mag. XIV. 162 All climates 
alike groan under heterography. 

So Hetero‘grapher, one who practises hetero- 
graphy ; Heterogra-phic a., pertaining to or char- 
acterized by heterography. 

1864 Realm 20 Apr. 7 Mr. Landot . . records, in hetero- 
graphic hexameters, Porson’s opinion. 1865 H. B.W heatley 
in Philol. Soc. Trans, tittle) Notes on some English Hetero- 
graphers. 3883 H. P. Smith Gloss. Terms <5- Phrases, 
Heterographic, using the same combinations of written 
letters to express different sounds, as English spelling does. 

Heteroideous(heterordms),<r. rare. [f. Gr. 
4 rfpo- Hetero- + tftos form + -ous.] (See quot.) 
1866 Treas. Bot. 587/1 Hetcroideous , diversified in form. 

+ HeteroTogal, a. Mailt. Obs. [f. as next + 
-al.] Applied to those terms in two or more ratios 
or fractions which do not correspond, as the antece- 
dent or nnmerator of one, and the consequent or 
denominator of the other : opp. to hosnologal. 

1674 Jeake Arith. ( 1696 ) 48 The new Fraction . . will not be 
in its least terms, unless such Heterologal terms be first 
abbreviated to their lowest. 

Heterologous (-p'logos^, a. [f. Gr. erepo- 

Hetero- + Aey-or ratio, relation, etc. + -OUS.] 
Having a different relation, or consisting of dif- 
ferent elements ; not corresponding : opp. to Homo- 
logous. spec. a. Path. Of a different formation 
from that of the normal tissue of the part. 

1822-34 Goofs Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 578 note , One of the 
heterologous formations, as they are termed by Professor 
Carswell. 3864 W. T. Fox Shirt Dis. 25 New formations 
are homologous (epidermic, pigmentary, dermic), or hetero- 
logous (pseudoplasms, neoplasms). 2878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Syrg. I. 96 The same kind of tumour may be, under certain 
circumstances, homologous, and under other circumstances 
heterologous. 

b. Chem. (See quot. 1886 .) 

3880 Libr. Untv. Knmvl. (N.Y.)VI. 609 His Prbcis de 
Chitnte Organiquc, in which he [Gerhardt] sketches the idea 
of ‘ Homologous and Heterologous Series.’ 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., H[eterologous\ series, Gerhardt’s term for bodies de- 
rived from each other by definite chemical metamorphoses, 
in contradistinction to Homologous series. 

Heterology (-p’lodgi). [f. as prec. + -t ; in 
sense 2 , f. Gr. irepo- + -\oyia discourse.] 

1. The condition of being heterologous ; opp. to 
Homology. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex . 1871 T. H. Green Introd. 
Pathol. (1873) 1Q 5 Any deviation from the type of the parent 
tissue constitutes heterology. 3878 T. Bryant Pract. 

(2879) I. 96 Tissues normal in themselves appear 
under the form of a tumour, sometimes in regions where this 
tissue normally exists, sometimes in places where it does 
not exist in the normal state of things. Iti the first case 
I speak of it as homology, in the second as heterology. 

2. nonce use. Vocabulary of different names. 

. C. W. HfosKiNS] Talpa 28 Let the old drainer christen 
it, for my heterology is exhausted. 

Hetero-meran. Eniom. [f. mod.L. Hetcro- 
vtera neut. pi. (Eatreille, f. Gr. krepo- Hetero- + 
part).] ^ A beetle belonging to the Hetero - 
mera, a division of Coleoptera in which the two 
anterior pairs of legs have five tarsal joints, but 
the third pair only four. 

3842 Brands Diet. Set ., etc., Heteromerans, Heteromera, 

Heteromerons (beter/vmeros), a. [f. Gr. 
hfpo- Hetero- + pipoT part + -ous.] Having or 
consisting of parts differing in character, number 
or other respect. 1 

1. Entorn. Having legs differing in the number 


of their tarsal joints ; spec, belonging to the division 
Heteromera of coleopterous insects (see prec.), 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol.lll. 683 The term heteromera 
properly belongs ta all insects in which the different pairsef 
tarsi vary inter se in the number of their joints. 1845 
win Voy. Nat . v- (1873) 98 Numerous Lamellicorn at d 
Heteromerous insects. 

2. Bot. a. Applied to lichens in which the 
gonidia are arranged in one or more distinct layers 
within the thallus : opp. to homccomerous. b. Ap- 
plied to flowers in which the members differ in num- 
ber in the different whorls : opp. to isomerom. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs * Bot. 265 The gonidia are 
crowded into one layer, by which the hyphal tissue is at the 
same time separated according to circumstances into an 
outer and inner or an upper and under layer ; thethal| u $. 
tissue is then stratified, and such Lichens are termed Hetero- 
merous. 1882 YwzsSachs' Bot. 601 When the number of 
members is the same in each whorl [of a flower] they arc said 
to be isomer ous, when this is not the case heteromerom. 

3. Chem. Unrelated as to chemical composition, 
as in certain cases of isomorphism. 

1864 in Webster. 

Heteromorphic (heterampufik), a. [f. Gr. 
(Tcpo- Hetero- + poptpij form + - 30 .] 

1. Of different or dissimilar forms.- spec, a. 
Entom . Existing in different forms at different 
stages of life : said of insects which undergo com- 
plete metamorphosis ( Heteromorpha ). 

1864 in Webster. ^ 1874 Lubbock Grig. 4- Met. Ins. 5 . 6 
The Homomorphic insects do not pass through such striking 
changes of form as the Heteromorphic. 

b. Bot. Applied to flowers or plants which 
occur in forms differing in the relative length of 
the stamens and pistils (including dimorphic and 
trimorphic'). 

1874 in R. Brown Man$Bot. Gloss. 1877 Darwin Perm 
of PI. i. 24, I formerly applied the ierin ‘neteromorphic'io 
the legitimate unions ; and 1 homomorphic ’to the illegitimate 
unions ; but after discovering the existence of trimorphic 
plants, .these two terms ceased to be applicable. 

2. Deviating in form from the standard or type; 
of abnormal form : «=Heteromokphous I. 

In mod. Diets. 


Heteromorphism (-mpufiz’m). [f. as prec. 
+ -IBM.] The condition or property of being 
heteromorphic ; diversity of form. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 699 The various portraits of her 
majesty astonish by their perplexing poly - or he termor fh- 
ism. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Client. II L 150 Hetcromorfk • 
ism , the. property, sometimes observed in compounds of 
crystallising in different forms, though containing eqiuJ 
numbers of atoms similarly grouped. 2874 Lubbock >h d 
Flowers ii. 36 Nor are these .. the only cases of Httero- 
morphism now known. x88i Jml. Bot. X. 86 All we b't 
to suppose is a peculiar heteromorphism. 

Heteroxnorphite (-mpufait). Min. [f. as 
prec. -f -ite.] A variety of Jamesonite. 

1865-7* Watts Did. CJiem . III. 151 Hetcromrfhit, 
Feather ore, a sulphantimonite of lead .. which occurs m 
capillary forms resembling a cobweb ; also massive. 
Dana Min. (ed. 5) 91. 

HeteromoTplious, a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

1. Of abnormal or irregular form. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Ana/. I. 139/2 Various animals., fa® 
exhibiting no uniform or regular shape, have been enti 
. .heteromorphous. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heteromorfhev, 
differing in form, shape, or external appearance, as co 
pared with the normal. 

2 . Entom. = Heteromorphic i. , 

1855 Owen Invertcbr. Anint. 437 The differences of _ e 

larvae which are distinguished by the entomological term » 
Heteromorphous, Homomorphous, Capitate, essen y 
* ’ ? • * the egg to enter into active life 

after 


depend upon their quitting 
at different periods of development. 

He’teromcurphy. [f. as prec. + -*! 

Gr. sbs. in -popQiaJ] ~ Heteromorphism. 

1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 600 Deviations from cr 0 
forms, comprising.. heteromorphy (deformities, polynw 
alteration of colours). .... 

Heteronomic (-np-mik), a. [f. A r 
Hetero- + voyos law + -ic : cf. Gr. vop * 6 * 01 " 
pertaining to law.] Showing a different IW 
mode of operation. 


1. ‘Of unlike or opposite polarity: npp; 1 


^lied 1° 

; rinients 


contact of parts of the human body in expen 
on animal magnetism : opp. to isonotnie. . 

18.. Amir. Jmt. Psychol. I. 502 P'SS# 

[contact] is hyperjesthesic and increases iM 
energy). , .. 

2 . Optics. Affected by spherical aberration - 
not to converge to one focus ; divergent. . c f 

3889 Anthony s Plwtogr. Bull. II. 167 The dimina* 1 • 
theastigmatism of the heteronomic pencils. ^ 

Heteronomons (-^nomas), o. [*. 35 P 
-°us.] t 

1 . Subject to different laws, involving & ,er 

principles. ,( tv0 

. *8*4 JOe Quincey Templars' Dial. Wks. j thefld* 

inconsistent principles of valuation be employ * oC y, 

table will be vicious because heteronomous l 
mous). 0 f 

2 . Biol . Having different laws or ^ 

growth ; applied to parts or members d» er 
from the same primitive type. Arthropod- 

J870 Rolleston Anint . Life Introd. t °4 
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Animals consisting of a series of more or less heteronomous 
segments, . Ibid. 78 Tim development of wings and the dif- 
ferentiation of the body into three great heteronomous divi- 
sions, the head, the thorax, and the abdomen. 1878 Bell 
Gegenbaut -\f Comp. Anat. 238 The limitation of the number 
of the appendages .. concurrently with the greater develop- 
ment of heteronomous metameres. 

3. Subject to an external law : opp. to autono- 
mous. 

1894 Forum (U. S.) July 572 Man has been .. a thrall, 
owning obedience to a law conceived to be external . . and 
other than the expression of his own nature. In a word he 
has been heteronomous. 

Heteronomy (-p*nomi). [f. as prec. + -y : 
after Gr. derivatives in -vopia.J 

1. Presence of a different law or principle: see 
quot. 1824. 

x8*4 DeQujncey Templars' Dial. Wks. IV. 205 He has 
certainly not vitiated the purity of this principle by the 
usual heteronomy (if you will allow me a learned word) — 
i.e* t by the introduction of the other and opposite law. 
1828-30 W. Taylor Hist. Snrv. Germ. Poetry III. 12 note, 
Heteroclitical phraseology is the first step to Heteronomy 
of apperception, —and insanity is nothing more. 

2. Moral Philos. Subjection to the rule of another . 
being or power (e.g. of the will to the passions); 
subjection to external law. Opp. to autonomy. 

*855 Miss Cobbe Ess. Intuit. PI or. 146 It would not be 
Free Self-legislation (autonomy^, but (heteronomy) subser- 
vience of the Pure Will to a lower faculty. 1888 J, Mar- 
tineau Study Retig. II. m. ii. 282 So far as they obtain 
sway over him, he is under a heteronomy. 

3. Biol. The condition of being heteronomous; 
differentiation from a common primitive type. 

1870 Rolleston Aitim. Life 115 The degree to which 
heteronomy or differentiation is carried out in the various 
regions of the body [in Copepodd\. 

Heteronym (he'terunim). [f. as next, after 

synonym .] 

1. A word having the same spelling as another, 

but a different sound and meaning : opp. to homo- 
nym and synonym. 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

2. A name of a thing in one language which is 
a translation of the name in another language. 

1885 B. G. Wilder Jour. Nerv. Dis. xii. (Cent.), Verna- 
cular names which are more or less precise translations of 
Latin names, or of names in any other language, may be 
called heteronyms. 

Heteronymous (heterp-himas), a. [f. Gr. 
(TfpcoPVfsos (I. Heteko- + ovopa name) + -OUS.] 

1. Having different names, as a pair of correla- 
tives, e. g. husband, \ wife : opp. to synonymous. 

*734 Watts Ontology vii, Synonymous Relatives or of the 
same Name.. Heteronymous or of a different Name. 1829 
Jas. Mill Hum. Mind 11869) II. xiv. 22 The second class 
[of relative terms] were called by the ancient logicians 
heteronymous ; we may call them more intelligibly, double- 
worded relatives. 

2. Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
object seen in looking at a point beyond it, when 
the left image is that seen by the right eye and 
vice versA : opp. to homonymous. 

2881 Le Conte Monoc. Vision 95 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled that the left 
image belongs to the right eye and the right image to the 
left eye. .the images are said to be heteronymous, 1. e., of a 
different name. Ibid. 245 Phenomena illustrating the heter- 
onymous Shifting of the two Fields of View. 

3. ‘ Pertaining to, of the nature of, or having a 
heteronym * {Cent. Diet.). 

Hence Hetero- nymously ado. (see 2). 
i88t Le Conte Monoc. Vision 120 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is doubled heteronymously ; — 
when we look at the nearer finger, the farther one is doubled 
homonymously. 

Heteroousian, heterousian (he:ten>,au*- 
sian, heterairsian, -zr-sian), a. and sb. Theol. Also 
9 hoterusian. [f. Gr. ircpoovaios, irepovaios, f. 
crcpo- Hetero- + ova l a essence, substance. Opp. 
to homoousian and homoiousian .J 

A. adj. Of different essence or substance. 

167B Cudworth Intel!. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 612 The Homoou- 
sian Trinity of the orthodox^ went exactly in the middle, 
betwixt that Monoousian Trinity of Sabellius ..’.and that 
other Heteroousian Trinity of Anus. 2790 Porson Lett, to 
Arch. Travis ix. 221 The word one is applied, 1. to things 
homousian . . 2. to things heteroQsian, where there is a same- 
ness of persons, but a difference of natures. 

B. sb. One who held the leather and the Son to 
be different in essence or substance ; an Arian. 

1874 J. H. Blunt Diet, Sects, II cterousians, a name given 
to tne extreme Arians. 

SoHeteroou , siast(heterou'siast,heteru*fiiast) 
= B. ; Heteroon'sions (hetero u'sious) a. = A. 
X678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. r. iv. § 36. 579 Neither a 
Trinity of Words only .. nor yet a ^ Jumbled Confusion of 
God and Creature (Things Heterousious) together. 1882-3 
Schaef Ettcycl. Rellg, Rncnvl. I. 33 Aetius . . the apostle of 
a new Church, representing the widest going section of the 
Arian party. .His adherents were called Anomoeans, Heter- 
nsiasts, or Exukontians. 

Heteropathic (-pce^ik), a. [f. as next + -ic.] 

1. Med. = Allopathic. 

• J830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 First stands the homSopathic . . 
Then the allopathic or heteropathic . . the , method which 
hopes to cure disease by exciting some dissimilar affection. 

2. Of different operation ; differingin their effect. 
1843 Mill Logic 1. ill. vi. ^Though there be laws which, 
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like those of chemistry and physiology, owe their existence 
to a breach of the principle of the Composition of Causes, 
it does not follow that those peculiar, or, as they might be 
termed, heteropathic laws, are not capable of composition 
with one another. 1870 Jevons Elan. Logic xxix. 252 It 
is distinguished by Mr. Mill from cases of the heterogeneous 
or as he says the heteropathic intermixture of effects. 

Heteropathy (-rpa>i). [f. Gr. crcpo- Hetero- 

+ -rrafleta, 1. 7 raQos suffering.] 

1. Med. —Allopathy : opp. to homoeopathy. 

J847 Craig, Heteropathy , the method of attempting to 

remove one disease by inducing a different one. 

2. Path. (See quot.) . . 

x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heteropathy . . Berth old’s term for 
the form of idiosyncrasy in which the organic susceptibility 
behaves itself in a different fashion to the normal in the 
presence of any irritation. 

3. Antipathy or aversion excited by suffering: 
opp. to sympathy, {nonce-use.) 

1874 Miss Cobbe in Theol. Rev. Jan. 74 At the sight of 
pain animals generally feel an impulse to destroy rather 
than to help. This emotion will be indicated by the term 
Heteropathy. x88x — Duties IVom. iv. 118 It is astonish- 
ing and hoirible to witness how the deep-seated frightful 
human passion, which I have elsewhere named Heteropathy, 
develops itself in such circumstances. 

II Heterophasia (-fti-xia). Path. [f. Gr. fT<po- 
Hetero- + -Raffia, f. <pat ris speech.] =HeT£BO- 
phemy (ns a resnlt of rrentai disease). 

1877 Goulburn Bateman's Darwinism 115 Perversion of 
language to which the name of Heterophasia has been 
given. 1882 tr. Ribot's Dis. Mem. 152 Sometimes the 

E atient retains an extensive vocabulary of vocal .. signs, 
ut cannot use it correctly (cases ofheterophasia). 

Hence He*terophasiac, ‘ one who is affected with 
heterophasia * {Cent. Did.). 

He’teropliemjr (-fTmi). [f. Gr. crcpo- He- 
tero- + -c prjpia , f. fpTiprjy tprjpis voice, speech.] The 
saying or wiring of one word or phrase when an- 
other is meant. 

1875 R. G. White in Galaxy Nov. 693 The assertion- 
made is most often not merely something that the speaker 
or writer does pot mean to say, but its very reverse, or 
at least something notably at variance with his purpose. 
For this reason I have called it heterophemy, which means 
merely the speaking otherwise. 1885 — Stud. Shahs. 33 As 
to the writing twice of Verona instead of Milan, it seems 
plainly a mere case of heterophemy. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 
22 Mar. 212/2 We are forced in charity to credit the bishop 
with a kind of * heterophemy 

So Heteropke-mism, an instance or result of 
heterophemy. Heterophemist, one who says 
something else than he means to say (whence 
Heterophemi sticrr.). Heterophemizez\ intr 
to say something different from what one means 
to say. 

187$ R. G. White in Galaxy XX. 697 (Cent.) Henry 
Ward Beecher appears among the heterophemists . . He 
heterophemizes in a very striking manner. Ibid. 698 (Cent.) 
Examples in which creditor is used for debtor— perhaps the 
most common of all heterophemisms. 


Heterophyllous (-fife), a. [f. Gr. irepo- 
IIetero- + <pv\\-ov leaf + -ous. In F. htl(rophylkh\ 

1. Sot. Bearing leaves of different forms upon the 
same plant. 

1828 Webster cites Jml. Sci. 3871-2 H. Macmillan 
True Vine iii. no Examples of heterophyllous and dimor- 
phic plants, in which there is a very considerable difference 
in form in the same organs, not only at different times, but 
even simultaneous!}'. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 467 The leaves 
of the heterophyllous species which have them arranged in 
four rows, possess stomata on their inner surface. 

2. Zool. Belonging to the group Heterophylli of 
cephalopods. 

He*terophy:lly. Bot. [f. as prec. + -Y : in 
mod.F. hitlrophylliei] The condition of being 
heterophyllous. 

1874 in R. Brown Man. Bot. Gldss. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 
619/1 i Rodrijpiez ) Variability of species and heterophylly 
are characteristic of the flora to quite an unusual degree. 

H Heteroplasia (he-terdpleWia). Path. Also 
anglicized as heteroplasy (-p’plasi). [f. Gr. crcpo- 
Hetero- + nXaois moulding, formation *. F. kitiro- 
plasie . ] The formation of a tissue different from 
the normal tissue of the part in which it occurs. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heteroplasia , H eteroplasis, 
terms for abnormal organic formation : beteroplasy. 1876 
tr. I Vagners Gen. Pathol , 354 The so-called Heteroplasia, 
Heterologous nevv-formations, that is to say, tissues which 
bear little resemblance to normal tissues. 


He*teroplasm. Path. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
irXafffxa anything moulded, a figure: F. hitiro - 
plasmel\ A tissue formed in a part where it does 
not normally occur. 

- 1878 R. Druitt Surg. Vade HI. (ed. xx) 84 As Virchow 
showed, there is no such thing as heteroplasm. x886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Heteroplasm, Burdach’s term for a morbid tissue 
foreign to the economy. 

Heteroplastic (-plarstik), a. [f. as prec. + 
Gr. TrAaorixos fit for moulding : F.hlUroplastique.'] 
' 1. Path. Of or belonging to heteroplasia ; of the 
nature of a heteroplasm. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. X876 tr. Wagners Gen. 
Pathol. 370 Tubercle, carcinoma, and other heteroplastic 
ne w-formations. ' 

2. Biol. Dissimilar in formation or structure, as 
the different tissues of the body. 
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Heteroplastide (-plarstaid). Biol. [f. as 

prec. + Gr. stXaarbs moulded, formed + -jde.] 
An organism composed of tissues of different kinds, 
as most animals and plants : opp. to homopias- 
iide. • * 

1889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct. 621 Death is .. a character- 
istic feature of differentiated multicellular organisms (hetero- 
plastides). Ibid. 622 How the. mortal heteroplastides can 
have been evolved from the immortal monoplastides or 
homoplas tides. 

Heteropod (he*terJp/?d', a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
next.] a. adj.- Of or belonging to the Heieropoda . 
b. sb. One of the Heieropoda. 

*835 Kirby Hah. 4 Inst. Anittt. I. ix. 301 The animal of 
the Heteropods having a proboscis and only two tentacles. 
x88a GEiKJE. 7 Vjr/ Bk. Gro/.Jx885) 649The heteropod genus 
so characteristic of Palaiozoic time, BclUrophon. 

II Heteropoda (heterp’ptfda), sb. pi. * Zool. 
[mod.L., f, Gr. tnpo- Hetero- + wour, tto 5- foot.] 

a. A group of Crustacea including forms with 14 
feet, some of which are adapted for swimming. 

b. An order or subclass of Gastropods, having the 
foot modified into a swimming organ, c. A group 
of Hchinoderms. 


1835 Penny Cycl. III. 24/2. 1838 Ibid: XL 92/2 Forskal 
places all the Heteropoda of Cuvier under his genus Ptero- 
trachea. 187* Nicholson Palaeont. 245 Both families of the 
Heteropoda are represented by fossil forms. 1B78 Bell 
Gegenbaur's Coinp. Anat. 324 The foot of the Heteropoda 
is differentiated into a more independent organ. 

Hence Hetero -podan = Heteropoda. ; Hetero*- 
podons a. = Heteropod a. 

x8« Penny Cycl. III. 24/2 A genus of the heteropodous 
mollusca of Lamarck. 


‘Heteropter (heterp’ptai). Entom. One of the 
Jieteroptera. 1864 in Webster. 

II Heteroptera (heterp'ptera), sb. pi. Entom . 
[mod.L., f. Gr. irepo- Hetero- + nrepov wing.] 
A suborder of Hemjptera, comprising those insects 
whose, wings consist of dissimilar parts, being cori- 
aceous at the base and membranous at the tip; the 
ti ne bugs. Opp. to Homoptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 385 He de- 
nominated the first of the sections Heteropteia. 1874 Lub- 
bock Orig. <$■ Met. Ins. i. 25 The Heteroptera cannot exactly 
be said either to sting or bite. 

Hence Hetero*pteran = Heteropter ; Hetero*- 
pterous a., belonging to or having the characters 
of the Heteroptera . 

' 184* Brande Diet . Sci. etc.^Heteropterans, Heteroptera , 
the name of a section of Hemipterans, comprehending those 
in which the hemelytra terminate abruptly by a membranous 
appendage. 1895 Naturalist 213 Mr. Mason recorded 132 
out of about A20 heteropterous hemiptera known to inhabit 
the British Islands. 


Heterosciau (heterp’Jian), sb. and a. [f. med. 
L. helerosci-7ts (usually in nom. pi. used subst.), a. 
Gr. kTepbcncios diversely-shadowed (f. Wtpo- He- 
tero- + a Kia shadow) + -AN.] 

A. sb. A name applied to the people of the two 
temperate zones in reference to the fact that, in the 
two zones, noon-shadows always fall in opposite 
directions. (Cf. Amphiscian , Periscian.) Usually 
in pi. ; the Lat. pi. heteroscii is also frequent. 

‘ Heteroscii, in strictness, and according to the origin and 
reasonof the word, is a term of relation, and denotes those 
inhabitants which, during the whole year, have their noon- 
tide shadows projected^ different ways from each^ other. 
Thus, ive. .are heteroscii withjegard to those who inhabit 
the southern temperate zone and they are heteroscii with 
respect to us.* (Chambers Cycl.) 

[1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 68 Of the diver- 
sity of shadowes, ther ar .iij. divers distinct habitations of 
people found, .. Amphiscii, Heteroscii, Pertscii, and we 
w-ant apt English termes for them.] 1616 Bullokar Eng. 
Expos., Heteroscians, any people dwelling vnder a temper- 
ate zone : so called because their shadowes at noone bend 
still but one way. 1652 Urquhart 2V7ttf/)Vks.(i334> 259 
Which to wit hhold_ from them, whether Periscians, Hetros- 
cians, or Amphiscians, would prove ^ very absurd. [27 96 
Hutton Math. Did. I. 596 Heteroscii, in Geography, are 
such inhabitants of the earth as have their shadows at noon 
projected always the same way with regard to themselves, 
or always contrary ways with respect to each other.] 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
noon-shadows in the temperate zones. 

a 1646J. Gregory Posthuma, Terrest. Globe (1650) 300 
Of Oxford the Sign-Regent is Capricorn, the Noon-shadows 
are Heteroscian. 

|| Heterosis (heterou’sis). Rhet. [Late Gr. 
iripojuis alteration, f. crept ) y different.] ‘ A figure 
of speech by which one form of a noun, verb r or 
pronoun, and the like, is used for another’ (Web- 
ster, 1864). 

Heterostatic (-startik), a. liUcir. [f. He- 
tero- + Static.] Applied to electrostatic instru- 
ments in which there is electrification independen 

of that to. be tested. . . 

1867 Sir W. Thomson in Rep. Brit. Assoc.. 501 Tbeclectnc 
system here described is heterostatic, there: being ^ 
dent electrification besides that T -co 

U to be moored. . 83 . S ; 

This method of using ar. auxiliary Hefero?tatic 

electrification to be measured is called the ««Kro«aUc 
method in opposition to the Idtoslaticm t . 
whole effect ^produced by tie electrification to S* measured. 
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Heterostrophic (-strp-fik), a. [f. Gr. hepo- 

Hetezio- + -arpixp-os turning -f—ic: cf. Gr. ojpo- 

^IDCOf.] 

L Turning or winding in another direction ; spec. 
in Conch, applied to univalve shells in which the 
usual direction of the spire is reversed, as in a 
‘reversed’ whelk. 

2. Gr. and Lat. Pros. ‘ Consisting of two’ systems 
of different metrical form : as, a heterostrophic 
song or choric passage ’ {Cent. Did .). 

So Hetero'strophons a. = prec. i ; .Hetero- 
strophe, Hetero-atrophy, the condition of being 
heterostrophic. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex.. Heterostrophus IConcJtcl.), 
applied to a spirivalve shell in which the terminal border 
is to the left side of the animal, as in the Physa hetero- 
stropfux : heterostrophous. 1884 CasselVs Encycl. Did.. 
Heierostrophe , the reversal of the direction in which the 
spire of a shell turns. 

Heterostyled (he'teroistoild), a. Bot. [f. 
Hetero- + Style + -ed -.] Having the styles or 
pistils of different individual plants of different 
lengths relatively to their stamens ; the same as 
hderomorphic or heterogenous. 

1876 Darwin in Life <§- Lett. (1892) 311 The nature of 
heterostyled plants may be illustrated in the primrose. 1877 
Attter. Jml.Sc. Ser. ill. 82 Mr. Darwin’s term [dimorphism] 
has the disadvantage of not indicating what parts of the 
blossom are dimorphic . . This has been supplied by Hilde- 
brand, in Germany, who has introduced [Bot. Zeit. 1871] 
the term heterostyled and the counterpart komostyled ^ 

So HeterostyTism, He'terostyly, the condition 
of having the styles of different lengths relatively 
to the stamens ; heteromorphism, heterogony. 
HeterostyTous a. = Heterostyled. 

187$ Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. in. vi. 809 Another 
contrivance for the mutual fertilisation of different indivi- 
duals of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, — Dimorphism 
(or HeterostylismI .. In one individual the flowers all have 
a long style and short filaments, while in another individual 
all the flowers have a short style and long filaments. 1876 
Darwin in Life 4- Lett. (1892) 53 This account was pub- 
lished before I had discovered the meaning of heterostyiisnu 
1887 Ward tr. Sachs' Phys. Plants 792 The same principle 
is also employed in the case of heterostylous flowers. 1887 
Goebel Mor/hol. Plants 405 A further method for securing 
the mutual fertilisation of different plants of the same 
species is heterogony (heterostyly). 

Heterotactcras (-trektas), a. [f. Gr. irrpo- 
Hetero- + raxT-os ordered, arranged + -OCS.] 
Characterized by heterotaxy. a. Anat. and Bot. 
Having organs abnormally placed or arranged, 
b. Geol. Without regularity of stratification. 

a 1889 G. K. Gilbert in Worcesters Supply Heterotac- 
tous mountain mass. 

Heterotaxy (-tceksi). [f. Gr. erepo- Hetero- 
+ -Tafia, f. rafis arrangement.] 

1. Anat. and Bot. Aberrant or abnormal disposi- 
tion of organs or parts. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heterotaxia , applied by 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire to those Complex anomalies which, 
while they are of anatomical importance, do not hinder the 
performance of any function, and are not apparent extern- 
ally : heterotaxy. 1882 Gard. Citron. XVIII. 78, I believe 
this case might be reported ..as partial heterotaxy. *897 
Brit. Med. Jrnl. 28 Aug. 34 The anomaly known as hetero- 
taxy, or transposilio viscerum totalis. 

2. Geol. Want of uniformity in stratification 
(Worcester Snppl. 1889). 

Heterotomic (-tp*mik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. krepo- 
Hetero- + -t ofsos cut + -10 : cf. Gr. ro/«/c< 5 y of or 
for cutting.] = next, sense I. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterotomic,. .applied to a calyx or 
a corolla in which the alternate divisions are dissimilar. 

Heterotomous (-p*tom3s', a. [as prec. + -003.] 

1. Bot . Applied to a perianth having unequal or 

dissimilar divisions. 1847 in Craig. 

2. Min. Having cleavage different from the or- 
dinary. 1864 in Webster. 

Heterotopy (heterp ttfpi). Phys. [ad.mod.L. 
heterotopia (also in Engl, use), f. Gr. krepo- He- 
tero- + -Toria, f. T07ros place.] Displacement in 
position, misplacement : a. Path. The occurrence 
of a tumour in a part where the elements of which 
it is composed do not normally exist, b. Biol. 
(See quot. 1879.) 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen . Pathol. 355 Tumors are abnormal 
only because they occur in a locality in which their elements 
do not normally exist (Heterotopia)^ 1879 tr. Hatchers 
Evol. Man I. i. 12 The kenogenetic vitiations of the original 
palingenetic incidents of evolution depend in great measure 
oa a gradually occurring displacement of the phenomena., 
by adaptation to the changed conditions of embryonic exist- 
ence.— This displacement may affect either the place or the 
time of the phenomena. — If the former, it is called Hetero- 
topy; if the latter, Heterochrony. ibid. 23 Displacement 
of position, or heterotopy, especially affects the cells or ele- 
mentary parts which compose the organs ; but it also affects 
the organs themselves. 

Hence Heteroto-pio* Hctero*topotis adjs., of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of heterotopy; 
Hetero*topism= Hktebotofy. 

1878 Bell Gegenbauds Comp. Anat. 45 The different 
position occupied by visual organs forbids us to suppose that 
they have had a common hereditary origin, and is in favour 
of these bcterotopic organs having been independently dif- 


ferentiated from an indifferent apparatus. 1879 tr. H aecket s 
Evol. Man I. i. 13 An analogous heterotopism affects the 
primitive kidneys in the higher Vertebrates. 

Heterotropal (-p ttffpal), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
ir(p6rpon-os turning another way (f. trepo- Heteuo- 
+ -t pores turning) +-AL.] = Heterotropous. 

1842 Bratcde Diet. Sci. etc., Heterotropal , a term applied 
to the embryo of a seed when the former lies across the 
latter; that is to say, neither pointing to its base nor apex. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 588/r Heterotropal, lying parallel with the 
hilum. A term applied only to the embryo. 

Heterotropic (-trp-pik), a. Physics.' [f. as 
prec. + -10: cf. Gr. rpom«6r of or pertaining to 
turning.] — Anisotropic, Aiolotropic. 

1885 Watson & Bur bury Math . TJu Elrctr. «$• Magn.l. 
203 These ratios . . have a determinate value at every point 
in a heterotropic medium, but may vary from point to point. 

Heterotropous (-P* trdpss), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] = Hemitropods 2. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 209 Embryo supposed by 
Von Martius to be heterotropous (that is, to have its radicle 
not turned towards the hilum). Ibid. 229 In Rhinanthacem 
it must beanutropousor heterotropous. 1857 Henfrey Etem. 
Bot. § 240 Another condition [of the ovule] is more rarely met 
with, the amphiirepous or heterotropous or hemiauatropous, 
intermediate between orthotropous and anatropous. 

Heterousian, etc.: see Hetebooosian. 
Hetfull, obs. f. Heatful a., passionate. 

C1470 Henry Wallace n. 91 A hetfull man the stwart 
was of blude. 

Heth(e, hep, obs. forms of Heath, Height. 
f Hethe, v. Obs . rare. Also 3 Orm. hroppnn. 
[a. ON. h&Sa to mock, scoff at, f. ha$ scoffing, 
mocking.] To mock, scorn. 

c x2oo Ormin 13682 And alle ha hatt..ha;Knn upponn oJ?re 
menn Jjurrh here modijnesse. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. x. 
37 Y-here thou me nou, hendest in helde. Navy the none 
harmes to hethe. 

t He*thely, a. and adv. Obs . Forms: 3 
heepeli}, hey thlik, hethli, 4 hepeliche, hetheli, 
-y. [a. ON. h&biligr adj. , ludicrous, contemptible, 
hktiiliga scornfully, mockingly, f. hdS : see prec.] 

A. adj. Ludicrous, to be held in derision. 

r X350 Sir Tristr. 2897 To wiue on our kinde HeJ>eliche 
holdeh he. 

B. adv. Scornfully, derisively, contemptuously ; 
esp. in early ME. phrase hetheli letcn to think 
scornfully of, to scorn : see Let v. 

ci 200 Ormin 740S pa patt latenn hae>eli3 Off Godess halljhe 
lare. Ibid. 13272 patt he ne let nohht bapeli^ Hissjunngre 
forr to foll3henn. a 1300 Cursor M. 2606 (Cott.) Agar was 
.. hey’thlik lete of bir lauedi. Ibid. 14669 (GCtt.) Hethli 
[Trin. scornefuly] pai bihuted him. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 43 
Forthi he schroudes his bodi And lates of pouer men hetheli. 
la l^oo Morte Artk. 268 His senatour has sommonde roe, 
and said what hym lykyde, Hethely in my. halle, wyth 
heyn^ous wordes. 

t Hethen, adv. Obs. Forms : 3 hefien, 3-5 
hepen, hethen, (3 heoften, hepenn, 4 heden, 
heipen, -in, heythen, epen, hipen, 4-5 hethin, 
-yn, -ene, 5 hethinne, -un, hithinne). [Early 
ME., a. ON. hetiatt (Sw. h'dden , Da. heden ), f. root 
of He pron.] = Hence. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 185 HetSen to fare to siker wuni- 
enge. c 1200 Ormin 15570 Gap till, and berepp hepenn ut 
Whattlike pise Jbingess. c 1250 Gen.fy Ex. 1644 Hu fer ist 
heffen to laban? <11300 Cursor M. 7578 (Cott.*, I red be- 
rime pou hethen [/^Vz/r/C heythen] fle. 13. . Ibid 8229 iGQtt.) 
‘ Sal nan he Aaid, ‘ pa im heden [Cott. "hepen] stir’, c 1330 
R. Brunne. Ckrott. (x8xo) 26 After nyen and tuenty 3ere pe 
dede him hiben nam. c X394 P. PI. Crede 408 ‘ Fare well. . 
for y mot hepen fonden.' C1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
2542 pat sho was likly hethin to pas. 1500 Chester PI. 
(Shaks. Soc.) II. 56 Or I hethen wyn This cote sbalbe myne. 
b. With from. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxiiL [cxv.] 18 Fra hethen, and in to 
werld pat isse. a 1300 Cursor M. 22678 Right vn[t]o pe 
abime fra he^en. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 6007 And swa 
sely may be alle pas, pat fra hethen in charit£ gas. 

Hence f Hethenforth, -fort It ward, -forward 
advs. = Henceforth, etc. + Hetkensith, depar- 
ture, decease, f Hethenward adv. } away from 
here, hence. 

c x2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 65 Do5 giwer lichame he5enfortJ 
to hersumiende clennesse. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxii[i). 2 Fra 
hepen forth into werld pat isse. 0x3 40 Cursor M. 11695 
(Fairf.) Fra now hey pen fonvarde. c 1410 N. I«ove Bona - 
vent. Mirr. \. 10s (Gibbs MS.), I schal neuer hepen forth- 
warde fele oght of hem. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. X25 pe wunderliche heSen si5 of 
ure louerd semt iohan baptiste. Ibid. 141 Hwu wundcrlich 
was his h:der*cume..and hwu siker his ht6ensi5. 

rZ2 ^n 549° A33 hemm langep» he^enn^varrd, And 

upp till heoffness blisse. a 1400 50 Alexander 734 Hy pe 
bethen-ward [Oubl. hyneward], pou hatbill. 

Hethen, hepen, heSen, obs. ff. Heathen. 
Hethenesse. hepeneB, -inesse, obs. ff. Hea- 
thenesse. Hether, -most, obs. ff. Hither, etc. 
fHether, corrupt f. Herder adv., rather. 
ci5^o Latimer Serm. (1562) 245b, I will hether spend the 
time in exhorting you.. then curiously to recite fete.}. 

1* Hettong, vbl. sb. Obs. Forms : 3 Orm. 
hmpinng:, 3-4 hoping, 4 -yng, hethinge, eth- 
y^BBi 3;6 hething, {^Vr. 5 heithing, -ding, hoy- 
den, -din, bathing), [a. ON. hibing scoffing, 
mocking, derision, f. hxda Hethe v.] Scoffing, 
derision, mockery ; scorn, contempt ; dishonour, 
c x*oo Ormin 240 patt icc ne bco mang wimmannkinn Till 


hzepinng butenn chilldre. a X300 Cursor M. 15831 be felum 
logh him til hething. c 1386 Chaucer Peeve's T. 190 Allas, 
quod lohn, the day that I was born; Now are we dryv e til 
hethyng and til scorn, c 1450 Henrvson Mor. Bab. 10 At 
the last shee saide halfe in bathing. 1-1460 7 'oumeley Afysl. 
(Surtees) 236 Both on emest and on hethyng. 7 a 1500 Pebks 
to Play xi, Ane young man stert upon hisfeit, And he began 
to lauche For heydin. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot . III. 265 The 
Scottis men.. Bot scorne and hething send to him agane. 
c 1540 Pi/gr. T. 388 in Thynne A ntniadv. 88 Abjuryd, and 
to hething scornyd. 

b. An objtct or cause of scom or derision. 

<z 1300 Cursor M. 15412 Hald yee it na hething,' <1x340 
Hawpole Psalter xxxvii. 7 Comm., Swa makis he me his 
hethynge. _ CX460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 174 What, 
dewdle, wille he be there? This hold I great hethyng:. 
Hence + He*tMngfulc., scornful, conlemptaous. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3953 Bourdfull among buemes, blithe 
of his wordis, Hetnyugfull to hathels, but it harmyt not 
Hethinn©, var. Hethen adv., Obs. Hethnes, 
•nesse, obs. ff. Heathenesse. Hethnical: see 
Heath enic. Hethon, -un, -yn, var. ff. Hea- 
then, Hethen. 

Hetien, heting, -ynge, obs. ff. Hate v., 
Hjght v., -ING. Hetique, obs. f, Hectjc. 
Hetire, var. Heteb a ., Obs. 

(I Hetman (he’tman). Also 8 hefcfcman, 9 
attaman. [Polish hetman captain, commander 
= Boh. hejlinan , Little Ktiss. hetman (Russ, da- 
man). Believed to be derived from Ger. haupt- 
mann captain, app. through early mod.G. heubt - 
j?iann and Boh. heitman.] 

A captain or military commander in Poland and 
countries formerly united or subject to it; whence 
still retained as a title among the Cossacks. 

Under the suzerainty of Poland, 1592-1654, *the hetman 
of the Cossacks 1 was a semi-independent prince or viceroy. 
His title and authority were at first continued after the 
acceptance of Russian suzerainty by the Cossacks in 1654 ; 
but the power and privileges of the office were gradually 
curtailed and abolished. At present the title 1 Hetman (trta- 
vtan) of all the Cossacks’ is an appanage of the Cesarevitcb, 
who is represented by a * hetman by delegation for each 
of the territorial divisions. Subordinate Cossack chiefs have 
also the title ataman). 

17x0 Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 19 Every town is 
like a little common-wealth, and has it s own Hetman, or 
Captain, chosen yearly. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I.vt 
IxxxiL 374 His brother ..is now Hetman of the Cossacks 
in the Ukraine . . This is a kind of vice-royalty, and is. the 
most lucrative of any employment in the empire.^ X799 
W. Tooke View Russian Evip. I. 400 This submission [to 
Russia] took place in the year 1654 under the hetman 
Bogdan Chmelnitzki. Ibid. 403 The insignia of the hetman 
are, the truncheon, the national standard, the horse-tail, 
kettle-drums, and the national signet. x8x8 Byron Mazeppa 
iii, The Ukraine’s hetman, calm and bold. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 79/1 In 1592, Stephen Bathory, the king ol 
[Poland] .. appointed an Attaman or Hetman as chief over 
them [Cossacks]. 1894 Daily News 23 Oct. 5/3 The Cmrs 
Body Regiment of Cossacks .. receivecb a congratulatory 
telegram from the Czar . . 1 1 drink with your hetman (the 
Cezarewitchj the health of the regiment *. 

Hence He*txnanate, He’tmanship. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 6/ x During the hetmanate it had 
fortifications of which traces are still extant. x88x Atnt • 
noeum 30 July 147/1 Kostomarof .. has completed an exten- 
sive monograph upon the Hetmanship of Mazeppa. 

Hett(e, olis, ff. Heat sb.. Heat v. iinf. and 
pa. t. and pple.), Het. Hetten: see Hioht v. 
Hetter, Hetur, var. Heteru., Obs. Hettrand, 
-rent, -ret, obs. Sc. ff. Hatred. 

Heu, obs. form of Hew, Hue. 

Hench, hooch. (lm X ), int. dial. An exclama- 
tion of excitement ; the cry of a dancer of the High- 
land fling. Hence Hencli v. intr., to utter this cry 
1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xxx, They flung about with 
might and main, and deafening * hoochs ’ that would hove 
served for a war dance. 1806 J. Lumsden Poems 43 piers 
and lasses lap and skirled Cried * Heuch !' like warlocks 
driven Clean gyte. Ibid. 137 They danced, theysnapp 1 *# 
an’ heuched awa\ 

Heuch, var. of Heugh, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Hew* 
Heue, obs. f. Heave, Hew, Hive. l!eued,obs.i. 
Head. Heuene,obs. f. Even adv., Heaven. Heu* 
frasy, obs. f. Euphrast. Heug, obs. f. Huge. 
Heu-ga*8e, phrase. The view-hall 00 in otter- 
hunting; used interject tonally and as sb. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 104 Mr. Treby’s Harriets. -“0* 
hovered an otter. ‘ Heu gase 1 heu gase \ ’ was 'Ocderalw 
from the lungs of many a tough one. 1828 Ibid. XXI. 300 
The heugase, heugase (the view screech of the otter-hunt«J 
is heard poured forth with joyful yell. [Heu gase I Theory 
is still used in North Wales and Shropshire. .It is ccrt 2. lt l ^ 
the present customary cry with the Hawkstone Uuer 
Hounds. F. T. Elworthy.} . 

Heugh, heuch sb. Sc. and north, aw- 

Forms : 4 hogh, 5 hough, 5-6 howch, (5 huwe, 
6 hew, hewche, heuche, huche), 5- heucb, /■* 
heugh, (9 dial, heuf ). [Sc. (and north Eng.) icpr- 
of MR. hogk, OE. hdh, f. ablaut grade hanh-oi 
Hang v. (cl. Goth faurahhh curtain). Cf. HoE/p- » 
How sb.- ; also, for form, Cleucit, Clough; a^d, 
for later phono log}’, Sc. bench, beta = Bovgil] 

L A precipitous or hanging descent; a craggy 
or ru £g e< * steep; a precipice, cliff, or scaur; most 
commonly, one overhanging a river or the sea. # 
a X30Q Cursor M. 15826 (GOtt.; And rugged him vnrtkum 
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bath oner hll and hogh [Colt. ogh, Fair f. scogh, Trin. 
stowje; rime weigh J. Ibid. 22202 (Cott.) Ouer hogh to lepe 
his hals to brek Iso Gdtt., altered in others]. C1425 Wyn- 
TOUH Cron. vit. iv. 93 The Kyng. .Oure a Hewch gert cast 
hym downe, Doggis til ete his caryowne. Ibid. vrn. xxxviii. 
92 Sum flede downe oure he Hwe. <71450 SI. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5549 Him thoght h at abouen faat hough he and 
his men lay sure ynogh. 1513 Douglas AEncis u iv. 13 
To se the hewis on ather band is wondir. 1549 Compi. 
Scot. vi. 39 Vndir ane hingand heuch I herd mony hurli's 
of stannirs ande stanis that tumlit doune. 1597 Mont- 
gomerie Cherrie % Siae 37 Euery blome on tranche and 
be\vch..hang their heidis out ouir the hewch- 1609 Skene 
tr. Quoit. Attach . c. 48 § ro (Jam.) Gif an wylde or head 
sttang horse caries ane man.. over ane craig, or heuch. 
a 1796 Burns Song, * Simmer's a Pleasant Time', The 
water rins o’er the heugh. 1815 Scott Guy AT. xxvi, From 
the top of a heugh or I roken bank, [he] enjoyed the scene 
much more to his satisfaction. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Heitf, 
of Heugh, a steep hill-side. 1894 Crockett Raiders -yq Tne 
most part of us were out on the heuchs, looking to seaward. 

2. A glen or ravine with steep oveihanging braes 
or sides ,* a clench. 

_ C1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 27 Then was_ hee biyth, and 
in ane heuch him hid. 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 40 Al. cry it. . 
as it hed bene ecco in ane heu heuch. xysi Stewart's Trial 
203 At the foot of the heugh (or deep hollow place) of Corry- 
nakeigh in Koalifnacoan, he heard a whistle. i8ox Leyden 
Gloss, to Compi . Scot. 

3. The steep face of a quarry or other excavation 
(quarry heugh) ; an excavation for coal, originally 
open ; a coal-pit ; Jig. a pit. 

1592 [see Coal-heuchJ. 1591 Early Pec. Mitt. Scot. (1878) 
65 That hisgracissubjectismicht haweasecuritietotak thair 
hewis. 178$ Burns Aadr.to jDctViit,Tho'yon lowinheugh's 
thy hame, Thou travels far. 1808-25 in Jamieson. 

4 . Comb, heughman, a miner, collier, 

18 rg W, Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) ir The Dysart 
heughmen left their places O’ darkness now, and wash’t 
their faces. 

Heugh, int. Also 7 heuk. An exclamation 
of surprise; hollo] (Cf. Hewgb, Whew.) 

1668 Etheredge She Would if She Could 11. ii, Heuk! sly 
girl and madcap, to ’em, to ’em, to ’em, boys, alou 1 185s 
W. Anderson Expos. Popery 11878) 128 Heugh! Cardinal l 
revealed at last ! 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister? 17 6 
Heugh 1 What a fellow 1 am 1 I never asked her what she 
was doing here ! 

Hem, Heuid, Heuine, obs. ff. Heavy, Head, 
Heaven. Heuk, var. Heuch int., Huke Obs. 
Heulandite (huHscndait). Min, [Named 
1822 alter H. Henland, an English mineralogist: 
see -ite.] A mineral of the Zeolite group ; a hy- 
drated silicate of aluminium and calcium, found in 
crystals of various colours with pearly lustre. 

1822 Edin. Phil. Jml. VI. 112 The Stilbite and the Heulan- 
dite. 5852 Brooke & Miller Phillips' Min. 439 Heulan- 
dite belongs to the anorthic system. 1868 Dana Mitt. fed. 5) 
445 Heulandite occurs principally in amygdaloidal rocks. 

Heumat, -met, -mont, obs. Sc. ff. Helmet. 
Heureka, the proper spelling of Eubeka, * I 
have found (it)’, q.v. 

1806 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 28 The Syracusan's voice did 
not exclaim The grand Heureka with more rapturous joy. 

Heuretic (hiure’tik), sb . rare. [ad. Gr. etpe- 
t mbs inventive, ingenious, f. eu/xWetv to find.] The 
branch of logic which treats of the art of discovery 
or invention. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic App. (1866) II. 230 That 
which treats of those conditions of knowledge which 
lie in the nature, not of thought itself, but of that which we 
think about . . has been called Heuretic , in so far as it 
expounds the rules of Invention or Discovery. 
Heuristic vhmri-stik), a. (sb.) [irreg. f. Gr. 
cbpioK-eiv (stem dp(-) to find, app. after words in 
-istic from vbs. in -IZE ; cf. Ger. heuristik, 

- isch . ] Serving to find out or discover. 

xB6o WliF.WELL in Tod hunter’s Acc. IV.' s Wks. (1876) II. 
418 If you will not let me treat the Art of Discovery as a 
kind of Logic, I must take a new name for it, Heuristic, for 
example. 1877 E.^Caird Philos. Kant 11. xix. 662 The ideas 
of reason are heuristic not ostensive : they enable us to ask 
a question, not to give the answer. 1890 J. F. Smith tr. 
PfeidereVs Devel. Theol. iv. i. 321 Its proper place as an 
heuristic principle in practical sociology. 

B. sb. = Heuretic. 

x86o Abp, Thomson Laws Th . § 35 fed. 5) 56 Logic may 
be regarded as Heuristic, or the Art of Discovering truth. 
Heurt(e, var. Hurt, roundel. 

Heurtleberry, variant of Hurtlebebbt. 
Heve, obs. inf. and pa. t. of Heave, obs. f. Hive 
sb. Heved, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Heave ; obs. 
f. Head. 

Heveene (lu’Wjfn). Chem. [f. Hevea name 
of the S. American genus of plants yielding caout- 
chouc + -ene.] An oily hydrocarbon, C 4 H 4 , of 
amber-yellow colour ; the least volatile product of 
the dry distillation of caoutchouc and gutta-percha. 

^838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 701 Heveene is an 
oily body. 1855 -7 W. A. Miller Elem. Chem. (1867)111. 656. 
+ Heveld-bed. Obs. rare. [With heveld cf. 
MHG. hevelte vault of the sky, hemelte vault of an 
arch, vaulted roof, OHG. himilizi, himilze, ceiling, 
canopy,] ? A canopied bed, a tent-bed. 

ci23o Halt Me id. ax pat wedlakes heueld bed nawt ham. 
ne ihente, 

+ Heven, v. 1 Obs. Forms: 1 hafenian, 4 
heuenen. [OE. hafenian — OHG. h$binbn, h^fc- 


itbtt, early MHG. hebctidn OTeut. type *hatin6 - 
jan, habanbjan , £ *habano-, pa. pple. of *hafjan to 
tike, take up, lift: see Heave.] Pratts . To raise, 
lift up, exalt, lit . and Jig. 

Beowulf ( Z .) 1574 Wa.*pen hafenade, heard he hiltum. 
X3.. Gaw. If Gr. Knt.^q Such an askyng is heuened so 
hy3e in your sale. 13. . E.E. A Hit. P. B. 24 As he heuened - 
ajt happez & hy^t hem. her medez. Ibid. 506 Bot Noe .. 
heuened vp an auler & haljed hit fayre. Ibid. 920 Owre 
fader hatz.-hyly heuened hi hele fro hem pat am combred. 

t Heven, Obs. Also 4 heuin, heyuen. 
[a. ON. heftta (Da. hevne , Sw. hamna ).] a. traits. 
To avenge, b. intr. To take vengeance. 

111300 Cursor AT. 4326 Reu his res pan sal he sare, Or 
heuen [y. r. venge] his harm wit foil mare. Ibid. 11802 His 
wranges godd on him sal heuen. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2083 
But pou put he, priam, to so proude aunter, ffor to heuyn on 
Jji harme in a hegh yre. 

Hence f Hevening* [ON. hefning \ , vengeance, 
judgement, punishment. 

1303 R. Brunne Hanoi. Syntte 9763 But God, that for- 
3eteth nohyng, He sente harfore grete heuenyng. 

Heven, *in, - yn , obs. ff. Heave v Haven, 
Heaven. Hevese, obs. f. Eaves. Hevi, -vy, 
obs. ff. Heavy. Hevid, -od, obs. ff. Head. 
Hevior, var. of Havieb, gelded deer. 

Hew (hitlLzi. Pa. t. hewed (hit/d) ; pa. pple. 
hewn. (hi: 7 n), hewed. Forms : 1 h€awan, 3 hseu- 
wen, 3-5 hewen, (5 -yn), 3-6 hewe, (6-7 heaw), 
4- hew. Pa. t. and pple.\ see below. [ACom.Teut. 
vb. ; originally reduplicated. OE. klawan^ OFris. 
haw a, howa , OS. haituan , hauwatt (MLG. houwen , 
howen, hoggen , MDu. hauwen , houwen, Du. 
houwen ) ; OHG. houwan (MHG. houwen , Ger. 
haueti), ON. hpggva (Sw. hugga , Da. hugge ), 
Goth. % haggwaii (not recorded) ; Pa. t., OE. heow , 
pi. hlowon - OS. heu, pi. heuwun (MDu. hietc(w), 
(fiau), houwen ), OHG. hio , kiu, pi. hiowun , 
hittweti (MHG. hitt, hie , pi. hiuwcn, hiewen , 
Ger. hieb, -en), ON. hjo, pi. hjoggum ; Pa. pple., 
OE. (ge heaweit = OS. gihouwan (MDu. gehoit- 
weri ), OHG. gikeutvan (MHG. gehouwen , Ger. 
gehaueti), ON. hogg(v)inn ; OTeut. type *hauw~, 
pa. t. hehau-, pple. hauwan- pre-Teut. *kou- t 
*kow- : cf. OSlav. kovp, kcroati , to forge, Lith. kduju 
(kauti) to strike, forge, kovet battle. The original 
reduplicated preLappeared in OE.as blow. In ME., 
this fell together with the pres, stem hiaw under 
the form hew. But a weak pa. t. hewede appeared 
in the 14th c., and by 1500 superseded the strong 
form. A weak pa. pple. hewed also occurs from the 
14th c., but has never been so common as the strong 
hewen , hewn. (The weak pa. t. and pple. found in 
MHG., MLG., and MDu. are from the parallel 
weak vb. OHG. houw6n\ some refer the weak 
tenses in Eng. to a wk. OE. *heawtan.) Derivatives 
from the same root are Hag zO, Hag sb. 3 , sb . 4 , 
Hay sb. 1 ] 

A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1 . Pa. t. o. strong. 1-3 heow, 3 heuw, heou, 
hen, 3-6 hew, -e, (4 heew(e, 4-5 hew3, 11U3, 5 
hue, heuch). 

a goo Judith 304 Linde heowon. c X205 Lay. 7480 Hard- 
liche heo heowen. Hid. 9796 Heo. .hardliehe heu wen. 
c 1300 Havelok 2729 He grop swerd..And hew on haue- 
lok, ful god won. a 1330 Otnel 456 Etyer huj on oh«r faste, ] 
1382 VVyclif 1 Sain. xi. 7 Either oxe he hew3 into gobetis. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 7681 [He] hue hym to dethe. £1420 
A m urs of A rth . xl vi, On belmis thai heuen. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bochasiu. viii. (1554) 80a. They his right [hand] hugh of by 
y v wrist. 1470-85 M A lory A rthur x. xxx. Thus they he we 
on helmes and hawberkes. 

J 5 . weak. 4- hewed, (4 heud, hewid(e, 5-6 
Sc. hewit, 6-8 hewdl. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 2497 (Gdtt.) Sua lang f>ax heud \Coft. heu, 
Trin. hew] on helm and schild. c 1400 Ywaine $ Gaw. 641 
(Matz.) Al to peces thai hewed thair sheldes. CX470 Henry 
Wallace v. .845 He . . Hewyt on hard with dyntis. 1535 
Coverd. Isa. xxxviii. 12 He hewed me of. X715 [see B. 4 c], 

2 . Pa. pple. a. strong. 1 hdawen, 3-7 hewen, 

(3 Ortn. heexvenn, heuen, heun, 4 hewun,hewe, 
6heawen,hewin,6-7 -yn,7hewghen); 7- hewn. 

c i2oo Orm in [see B. 4 b] a 13 10 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. 

1 10 He hath he we., a burthen of brere. 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 210 pe grayn-.ofgolde hewen. 1388 Wyclif Gen. vi. 

14 Trees hewun and planed, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xlvi. 153 , 1 had rather be hewyn al to peaces. 1615 W. Law- 
son Orch. 4 Gard. (1626) 10 This forme which I have, .rough 
hewen. 1756-7 tr. KeysleVs Trav. (1760) III. xxx An oratory 
hewn out of tne rock. 1853 [see B. 2]. 

0 . weak. 4- hewed, (4-5 hewyt, 5-6 Sc. -it, 
6-7 hewde, 7 hued). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 371 Lyromes . . hat er hewed fra 
be body. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxii 3 Whanne he had hewid 
his wode. 3563, 1634 [see B. 7]. 

B. Signification. 

1. intr. 1 . To strike, or deal blows, with a cut- 
ting weapon. 

In later use often an absolute or elliptical use of some of 
the special trans. senses. 

I 0993 Bailie of Afatdcn 324 Swa "he on 3 am folce fyrmest 
! eode, heow and bynde o 3 3 *t he on hilde jecranc. ^1205 
| Lay. 28031 He bigon to hewene hardiiche swiSe. ci 300 


[see A xa], 0x38a Sir Fertimh. 3341 Ech on oher gnn to 
hewen. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxt. 94 Men hewez with 
a hacchet aboute fote of j>e tree. 3500-20 Dunbar Poems 
lxiii. 14 Masouns, lyand vpon the land, And schip-wrichtis 
he wand vpone the strand. 1605 Sylvester Du Bart as 11. 
iii. 1. 313 Then with their swords about them keenly heaw. 
1607 Rowlands Guy, Earl Warm. 42 Guy hews upon him 
with his blade. 1697 Dryden A Eneid u. 659 H e bews apace : 
the double bars at length Yeild to his axe. 1828 Scott E. M. 
Perth xxxiv. The front lines, hewing at each other with 
their long swords. 1829 Southey Sir T. More 1 . 285 He 
hewed among the Moors to the right and left. 

b - f‘g- 

C1430 Lydg. Chichev. fy Bye. in Dodsley O . P. XII. 334 
For alweys atte the countre taile Theyr tunge clappith & 
doth hewe. _ 1710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 2 T g Hack- 
ing and hewing in Satyr, 
c. Proverb . 


C1330 R. Erunne Chron. (x8xo) 9r pat hewis ouer his 
hetied, he chip falles in his ine. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 
1. ix. (Skeat) 1 . 20 He that heweth to hie, with chippes he 
maie lese his sight. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 67 But 
this prouerbe precheth to men haute or hye, Hewe not to 
hye, lest the chips fall in thine iye. 1597 Montgomerie 
Cherric Sr Slae 183T0 late I knaw, quba hewis to hie, The 
spail sail fall into his eie. 

II. traits. 2 . To strike forcibly with a cutting 
tool ; to cut with swinging strokes of a sharp in- 
strument, as an ax or sword ; to chop, hack, gash. 

975 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.> an. 937 Ymbe Bnmnan 
burh bord weal clufan, heowan htaholinde hamora lafan. 
£993 Battle of Maldott 181 Da hine heowon haScne seealcas, 
<;xooo Ailfric On O. N. 'Jest. (Gr.) 18/22 Johannes 
]>a heow ^aet hors mid h^m spuran. CX205 L.ay. 30406 To- 
gadere gunnen resen heines riche, .heouwen he3e helmes, 
scanden pa brunies. 13.. Guy IVano. (A.) 305 He wald 
anon mineheued of smite. .OJ?er hewe me wibswerdes kere. 
1450-70 Golagros ff Gaw. 702 Helmys of bard steill thai 
hatterit and heuch. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 259 To 
bee hackt and hewen in the fielde with the edged weapons. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. L 37 They hew’d their helmes, and 
plaies asunder brake. X784 Cowper Tirocinium 303 The 
bench . . Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet de- 
stroyed. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xiii, His casque and 
armour.. were hewn and battered by a hundred blows. 

3 . To cut with blows so as to shape, smooth, 
trim, reduce in size, or the like ; to shape with 
cutting blows of ax, hammer and chisel, etc. Now 
often with extension defining the result in shape or 
size. Rough hew: see Kol’gh-hew v. 

c 900 tr. Baida's Hist. iv. xiv. [xi.] (1890) 296 Da heowon 
heo hone stan, swa swySe swa heo rneahton. 1x205 Lay. 
16,69 Men bat civften basuwen stane. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. E. xvii. clxii. (MS. Bodl.), Tables & hordes.. araied 
and hewe and planed. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 142 The free 
mason setteth his prentyse first longe tyme to lerne to hewe 
stones. *573-80 Baret A Iv. H 413 To cut out grossety : to 
hew rough. 1617 Moryson I tin. it. 297 His successours . . 
should pollish the stones which he had onely rough hewed. 
2678 Cudworth I null. Syst. I. i. § 29. 36 When a rude and 
Unpolish’d Stone is hewen into a beautiful Statue. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe r. iv. If I wanted a board, I had., to cut down a 
tree . . and hew it flat on either side with my axe. 1825 J. 
Nicholson O ger at. Mechanic 104 The breast is dressed 
smooth, and hewn to an exact arch of a circle. X850 Pres- 
cott Peru II. 145 The mountain was hewn into steps. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 964 On account of the great size 
..they had to be hewn down considerably before they could 
be sawed. Afod. Masons hewing stones for the building. 

4 . To cut with an ax or the ltke so as to throw or 
bring down ; to fell or cut wood either for destruc- 
tion or use ; to cut coal from the seam. 

c 1000 Laws of Ailfred c. 12 < Schmid) Gif mon otkes wudu 
bierne# o$ 5 e heaweS unaliefedne. a 1310 [see A. 2 a]. 
CX340 Cursor AL 1724 (Fairf) Now., sir noe..hew pe. 
timbre pat sulde hoaa. 1388 Wyclif Josh. ix. 21 That 
thei hewe trees and bere watris in to the vris of al the 
multitude. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VII l, c. 1 § 4 To cutte and 
to hew heth in any mannes Grounde. x6ix Bible x Kings 
v. 6 Command thou, that they hew me Cedar trees out of 
Lebanon. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Alyst. Udo/pho xv, Even 
the groves of mulberry-trees had been hewn by the enemy 
to light fires. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist . Ref II. 218 
The liberty of the chase, of fishing, and of hewing wood. 
1865 Hurst Johnlan vn. 418 We each took a pick and hewed 
a small portion [of coal). 1893 Nfasham N. C. Sketches 
28 Seven men hewed 86 score at 131/. per score. 

b. esp. with down, to the ground, and the like. 
Also to hew up, to cut up by the root. 

c 120a Ormin 9285 I lie an treo .. Shall bi pe grand beon 
hrewenn upp. ci2go S. Eng. Leg. I. 245/160 And hewe 
a-doun hat treo. a 1300 Cursor AT. 8807 Son h* tre was 
heun [Gott. heuem Fairf. hewen] dun. 1413 Pilgr. Sowlc 
(Caxton 1483) iv. iii. 50 A grete tre was hewen doune for to be 
made a beme. 1526 Tindale Luke iii. 9 Euery tree therfore 
which bringeth not forth good frute shalbe hewen doune and 
caste in to the fyre. 1584 Powel Lloyd s Cambria 221 [He] 
caused the woodes to be hewen downe. 1862 Stanley Jew. 
Ch. (1877) I. xv. 301 Like a common woodcutter, he hewed 
down a bough, and threw it over his shoulder. 

c. To cut down or bring to the ground, etc. (a 
man or beast) with blows of the sword or battle- 


: ; to slay wilh cutting blows. 

1x400 Song Roland 274. I shall bet hys men and hew hym 
ground. Ibid. 748 He he^ethe doun hethyn med tail 
any. 1640 tr. Verderds Roman/ cf Rem. HI* 21 *p _ 
yants. .cut and hewed down all before them. s 7. l 5"* , 

iad vt. 10 And hewd the enormous giant to the groon«. 
24 R- Falconer Toy. (1769) 25 You mu^-.hewihem IW.W 
ogs] down with your Cutlass. 1847 Mrs. A. 

■An it 176 The defenders tied into the streets, where they 
:re hewn down fay the swords of thetr enemies. 

5 . To sever (a part from the whole) by a cutting 

- . ‘ rr f.-nnt rvr ciminr 
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ciooq Ags. Go sp. Matt. xxi. 8 Sume heowun Hera treoiva 
bojas and strewodun on ]>one weg. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 
592 The gardiner. , Hew awai the bough. 2340 [see A. 2 0J. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3433 pan bad he bernes haim to byrid 
hewe of J?aire hedis. c 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliiL 
265 He smote & hewe bothe Iegges & armes from the 
bodyes. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. 11612) 137 Many 
Spurres hewen off the heeles. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 
410 Hewen out of the deepe quarries. 1849 Freeman 
Archit . 1. 1. v. 9t The fragment of rock left when the rest is 
hewn away. 1855 Kingsley Heroes , Theseus 11. 226 The 
man who. .hews off their hands and feet, 
fig. c 1440 York My St. xxx. 209 pis harlott pat has hewed 
owre hartis fro oure hrestis. 1526 Tindale Rom. xi. 22 Els 
thou shalt be hewen of. 

6. To divide with cutting blows ; to chop into 
pieces. Obs. exc. as in b. 

1382 Wycuf fob xl. 25 Frendls shul hewen [Vrtlg. conci- 
dent; 1383 kerue] hym, marchaundis shul deuyden hym? 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 263 She .. hew the flesshe, as doth a 
coke, c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 6 Pyke owt he bonys, an ban 
hewe it, an grynd it smal in a morter. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 160 a/2 They hewe the cordes of the shyppe and anone 
the shyppe began to breke by the force of the see. 

b. csp. with asunder , in or to pieces , small \ or 
other extension, expressing the resulting state. 

13.. Coer de L. 1305 The Duke Renaud was hewe smale 
A1 to pesys. 1382 Wycuf 1 Sam. xv. 33 Samuel hewide 
hym into gobbetis before the Lord, c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Pe prestez .. hewez pe body all in smale 
pecez. c 14.00 Melayne 1332, I sail, by myghtfull god,.. 
Hewe thi bakke in twoo.. ci 470 Henry Wallace in. 391 
Harnes and hedis he hew in sonderys fast. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. JJ, 239 They cut of his armes and Iegges, and then 
hewed his body all to peeces, x6xx Bible i Sam. xi. 7 He 
tooke a yoke of oxen and hewed them in pieces, a x66t 
Fuller Worthies , Essex (18401 I. 528 Thomas Barret. .was 
from thense hayled forth, and lamentably hewyn a-pieces. 
1773-83 Hoole Orl. Fur. xv. (R.), Him in a hundred parts 
Astolpho hews. 2841 James Brigand iv, They think that 
we are hewed into mince-meat. 

7 . To make, form, or produce by hewing (with 
obj. expressing the product). 

To hew one's way, to make a way for oneself by hewing 
down obstacles. To hew out, to excavate a hollow passage, 
etc. by hewing. 

a 1100 Gerefa in Anglia IX. 262 Winsjeard settan, dician, 
deorhe^e heawan. a 1300 Cursor M. 6643 (Colt.) ‘ Heu [>e 
suilk tables’, he said ‘ AIs i he forwit had puruaid/. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. xvii. 244 Ac hew fyre at a fiynte. 1382 
Wyclif Isa. xxii. 16 Thou heewe out to thee heer a 
sepulchre. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) xx Theron was 1 
hewen in grete letters in this wyse [etc ], 1563 Homilies 11. 
Ags/. Per. Idol ijj. (1640) 46 Carved, graven, hewde or 
otherwise formed. 1634 Sir T. Hf.rbert Trav. 25 Their 
Canoes or Boats are hued out of one tree. 1697 Drydf.n 
sEttcid IX. 433 While I ..hew a passage through the sleeping 
foe. 2705 Addison Italy Whs. x8u II. 179 A long valley that 
seems hewn out on purpose to give its waters a passage. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1, xi. 78, I hewed sixty steps upon this 
slope.^ 1871 L. Stephen Plavgr. Eur.x iii. (1854) 328 The 
ingenious natives have hewed a tunnel into the ice. 
fig. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. Ep. Ded., This 
Platonical Academie and schoole of moral philosophy . . 
hewen out of the choicest timber of all countries. 1648 
Eikon Bas. xiii. (1687) 674 Nor is it so proper to hew out 
religious Reformations by the Sword. 1822 R. G. W allace 
15 Yrs. India 78 He determined to hew a way for himself to 
distinction through the ranks. 

+ 8. Of a horse or man : To strike (one foot 
against the other) ; cf. Cut v. 27. Obs. or dial . 

X607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 319 When a horse trots 
so narrow that he hews one leg upon another. 1617 Mark- 
ham Caval. iii. 74 You may make him ouerreach.or hew one 
foote ouer another. 1639 T. de Grey Compl. Horsern. 177 
By hewing one legge against the other. 1828 Craven Dial., 
He w, to knock one ancle against another. 

Hence Hewed ppl. a. f cut or hacked ; hewn or 
dressed, as stone. Hewing ppl. a., that hews. 

1551 Bible i Kings vi. 36 (R.) Wyth thre rowes of hewed 
stone. C1570 Turberv. To Ray ling Route Sycoph. (R.\ To 
yeelde his hewed head to bloes. 1576-1600 Edwardes 
Paradise Dainty Devices in Brit. Bibl. (1812) III. 19 Hew- 
ing axe y* oke doth waste. 163* Sherwood, Hewed or 
hewen, luxchl. 

t Hew, sb. Obs. [f. Hkw v.\ An act of hew- 
ing ; a swinging stroke with an ax or other sharp- 
edged instrument; hacking, slaughter; a cut or 
gash produced by hewing. 

J596 Spenser F. Q. vi. viii. 49 Of whom he makes such 
hauocke and such hew, That swarmes of damned soules to 
hell he sends. 1599 A* M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physickc 
Contents, AH manner of woundes.. ether through hewes or 
thrustcs, throughe shottes, or falles. x6i8J. Taylor (Water 
P.) M err}-- 1 Vhcrty-Fcrry Voy. Wks. (1872) 32 And if that 
King did strike so many blows. As hacks and hen’s upon 
one pillar shows. 

Hew, obs. form of Ewe, Hue, Yew. 

CT47S Piet. Voc. in Wr. -Whicker 75S Hec verbica,a hew 
. .Hec enta, a hewlambe. 

Hewable (bi/ 7 *ab’l), a. rare. [f. Hew v. + 
-able.] Capable of being hewn. 

1853 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 139 Building stones.. of a 
hewahle kind. Ibid. iv. (1878) 46 Quartz-rock, which is no 
longer hewable, like ordinary sandstone. 

Hewar, var. H uer, Obs. Hewch, obs.f. Hecgii. 
t Hewe. Obs. Also 1 pi. hiwan, 2 pi. fciwun, 
2-3 keowo,4 howon. [OIL hkuan pi. (of *hlwd), 
members of a household, domestics, ME. hiwtn f 
litcnvcn, hewen, he caves and hewes pi. ; also (later) 
hewe sing. - ON. hjit, hjtht , OHG. hftvun, Afttu , 
man and wife, members of the household, domes- 
tics, MDu. hwwen domestics (OHG. sing, hhvo 
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husband, hiwa wife) ; deriv. of htw-, Goth, hciwa - . 
household (in heiwafrauja, Mk. xiv. 14, ol«o 5 e- 
c-rroTr}*, master of the household, ‘good-man of 
the house*. Cf. Hewen, Hide.jA-, Hind sb~, 
Hird). 

The Teut. hrtva - is thought by some to he coradicate with’ 
L. civis citizen.) 

A domestic, a servant. 

a xooo 0. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 757 Hine of slojon 
his hiwan. __ c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 19 Ga to Junum huse 
to hiuuin hiwum [c xx6o Hatton G. heowen]. a 1175 Cott. 
Horn. 225 Ga ion seSen mid Hne hiwun. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xlii. 114 Mury hit ys in hyre tour, wyth hatheles 
ant wyth heowes. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 559 He ne with* 
halt non hewe (A. vi. 42 non hyne] his hire pat he ne hath 
it at euen. Ibid. xiv. 3, I have an houswyf hewen and 
children, c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 541 O seruaunttray- 
tour, false hoomly hewe. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 173 This fals 
envious hewe..tometh preising into blame. 

Hewe, obs. f. Heave v. ; erron. f. Hove v. 
Hewel, -ell : see Hickwall. 

+ Hewen, Obs. In i hfwen, 3 Hewenn. [OE. 
hiwen nent., deriv. of hlw- family; see Hewe.] 
Family, household. 

c xooo /Elfric Gen . xlii. 33 NimaS baling J> e eowre hi- 
wenu beburfon. cj20o ORMIN594. Ibid. 608 yatt hird wass 
i ball time 3ehatenn Ytamaress bus, and Ytamaress hewenn. 

Hewer (hi/7*3i). [f. Hew v . + -er*.] One who 
hews. a. One who cuts wood or stone ; spec, one 
who shapes and dresses stone for building. Cf. 
Hardheweh. b. 'In Lumbering, 1 One who uses 
a heavy broad-ax in squaring timber’ (Cent. 
Did.'). 

1382 Wyclif x Esdras iii. 7 The! ^eue money to heweris of 
stonus, and to leieris. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 238/2 Hewar, 
secator. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 Hewer of stones, taillevr de 
fierres. H. M. tr. Cblloq. Erasmus 208 The hewers 

down of timber. 1789 Burns To Capt. Riddel, Our friends 
the Reviewers, those chippers and hewers. 1801 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Hewers, those who follow that branch 
of the masonry trade which consists in the cutting or dress- 
ing of the stone previous to its being placed on the walls. 

C. In a colliery, the man who cuts the coal from 
the seam. 

1708 J. C. ContpL Collier (1845) 35 To agree with your 
Hewers of Coals or Miners, by the Score of Corves. 1867 in 
W. W. Smyth Coal £ Coalmining 232 The hewer that 
keeps his safety lamp in the best order. 1885 Law Times 
LXX1X. 17 6/x The plaintiff. . a coal hewer or miner. 

d. Hewers of wood and drawers of wafer: 
labourers of the lowest kind; drudges. (From 
Joshua ix. 21.) 

[c xooo TElfric Deut. xxix. xi Buton wudubeawerum and 
bam be water berab- *382 Wyclif Deut. xxix. 11 Out tank 
the hewers of trees, and hem that beren watris.) X535 Cover- 
dale Josh. ix. 2i Let them lyue, that they maye be hewers 
of wodd and bearers of water for the whole congregacion. 
1755 Man No. 25. 2 Even hewers of wood and drawers of 
water are men in a lower degree. 1840 Dickens Bam. 
Rudgexxv i, Being hut a hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
she is rheumatic. 

Hewer, variant of Hder ; obs. f. EtVElt 2 . 

7 1461 in /’. Lett. No. 429 II. 75, ij. basanes and ij. hewers. 
Hewgag (hirr'greg). U.S. [Of recent origin. 
It has been suggested that it is ‘ prob. based on gczvgazv, 
a jew's harp’.] 

A toy musical instrument for children, Consisting 
of a wooden tube with, a hole near one end, and 
the other closed by a piece of parchment, the 
vibration of which produces a wailing sound. 
(Humorously referred to as a sound of jubilation.) 

1858 S. Bowx.es in Merriam .£#£^(1885) I. 295 To-day 
Hanscombe sends a letter * all about it setting it out with 
the accompanying ‘sound of hew-gag'. 1889 Voice (N.Y.) 
21 Nov., When a leading paper. -.sounds the hewgag, other 
papers.. take up the cry, and repeat it. 

Hewgh, inf. An imitation of the sound of 
whistling; = Heogh, "Whew. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 93 O well fiowne Bird : i’ th’ clout, 
i* th* clout : Hewgh. Giue the word. 

Hewhall, hew-hole : see Hickwall. 
Hewin, obs. form of Heaven' sb. 

Hewing (hi/7 iq), vbl. sb. [f. Hew v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Hew, in various senses. 

c T 44° Promp. Parv. 239/1 Hewynge (or hakkynge), seccio. 
1497 A aval Acc. Hen. VI I (1896) 324 For hewyng & 
sawyng of an Ankere Stoke — viijV. 1573 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 174 Item for hewing, marking, felling 
and carriage. 1639 T. de Grey CompL Horseman 41 
riow cometh the farcin .. by enter-firing, and hewing, and 
JPJJV °V spur-galling. 1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 67 He 
tails to hacking and hewing, as if he would make all fly into 
TMi rS * l86 3 Mary Howitt E. Bremer's Greece ll.xil. 30 
Blocks of marble in progress of hewing. 

b. Comb as hewing- knife, - pick , - slotte , etc. 
2404 Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, j hewyng knyffe. x6ix 
Cotor., Marteline, a small hewing picke. 1854 H. Miller 
Sen. Cf Scltrn. (1858) 269 [He] brought his hewing stone . . 
from one of the quarries of Moray. 

Hewk(e, var. Huke Obs., a cloak. • - 
Howies, obs. f. Hueless. Hewmat; -met; 
"S- on( ^» _I 1 iont, obs. Sc. ff. Helmet. 

Hewn (hir7n), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Hew c/.] 

I. Fashioned by hewing with a chisel, ax, or 
other tool; made by or resulting from hewing. 

J 3- • Gaw.pGr. Knt. 789 Harde hewen ston. 1600 J. Pory 
tr * Leo s Africa it. 168 Made of smoothe and hewen stones. 
2713 BERKELtv Guardian No. 70 T 2 Small inequalities in 


the surface of the hewn stone. 1854 Ronalds & Riciurbsok 
Chem. TcchnoL (ed. 2) I. 63 The hewn logs are arranged 
with their sharp edges towards the stake, a 1856 H; Miller 
Cruise Betsey x. (1858) 165 Having seen similar markers 
on the hewn-work of ancient castles. 1864 Pusey Led. 
Daniel viii. 485 From the hewn stump, which has vitality! 
a strong tree will shoot forth. 

2 . Excavated or hollowed out by hewing. 

138* "tyvcLiF Luke xxiii. 53 He .. puttide^ him in a grant 
hewun. 2526 Tindale Ibid., He .. layed it in an heaver, 
toumbe. 

t He water L Obs. [f. Hew z>. + -ster.] One 
who hews or hacks. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. vm. (1837) 214 Those hewsten 
drave the horses back. 

t Hewster 2 . Obs. [f. hew, Hue sbJ + -ster.] 
A colourer, a dyer. 

1600 Chester PL, Bancs (E.E. T. S.) 8 And then you, dters 
and hewsters, Antechrist hri nge out. 

f Hewt. Obs. [prob. OE. hiewet hewing, 
cutting ( Gregory's Past, xxxvi. 253), and thus cor- 
responding in sense to OF. copefc, Copse.] ?A 
copse ; a grove*. 

1575 Turberv. Veneris. 75 He muste take good heede that 
he come not too earely into the springs and hewtes where 
he thinketh that the harte doth feede. [So 1677 in N. Cox 
GcntL R cereal. 71 ; *1725 Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Had.] 
Ibid. 82 Now the huntsman should go to seeke an harte in 
small groues or hewts. 1583 Stanyhurst /Ends 11. (Arb.) 
66 A tumb to Troytowne. and mouldy tempil aneereth 
Vowd to thegodly Ceres ; a ciperby the churche seat abydeth 
.. From diuerse corners to that hewt wee wyl make asem- 
hlye. x6t6 Bullokar, Hezvle, a little copse or groue. :683 
R. Holme Armoury Ji. 188/x Hewts, or Springs [are] the 
places where the Deer feeds ; taken for the smalt Groves or' 
Copyes; and the Springs the greater Groves. 

Hewy, obs. Sc. f. Heav r. Hewyd, obs. f. Hen). 
Hewyn, obs. form of Even sb. 

CZ47S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 801/14 Hie esPercs, hew- 
ynsterre. Ibid. 42 Hoc crcpusculum. .a hewyntyde. Ibid. 
44 Hoc vesperum, a hewynsongtyde. , 

Hewyn, -yne, -yrm, obs. forms of Heaven. 
Hex- (heks), Gr. %£ six, not used in comb, in 
Greek, exc. as standing for tfa- Hexa- before 
a vowel, but used as a combining element in 
modern formations, chiefly in Chem . (where Hexa* 
is more regular), in sense ‘ containing six atoms or 
molecules of the radical or substance * ; as hex- 
benzoate, hexbromide , hexdecyl (= Hexadecyl), 
hexfltioride , hexhydric adj. (containing six hydroxyl 
molecules). 

X873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. ix) 500 Chromium forms a hex- 
fluoride. Ibid. 561 A crystalline mass, consisting of qum- 
tone hexbromide. Ibid. 629 With benzoic acid, it forms a 
dibenzoate and hexbenzoate. Ibid. 803 Quinone treated 
with chlorine yields, as final product, hexchlorobenzene. 
1877 Ibid. (ed. X2) II. 160 Hexdecyl or Cetyl Alcohol. i8;3 
Kinczett Anim. Chem. 402 Hexhydric alcohol of the general 
formula C«H2 Ji-4(OH)g. . 

Hexa- (heksa), before a vowel hex-, combining 
form of Gr. Sf£ six, freely used in Greek, and forming 
the initial element in various modem technical 
words, some adopted from Greek, others formed 
from Greek elements or on Greek analogies. E 
Chem. it indicates the presence of six atoms of some 
element, as in hexacarbon, hexacomponnd (see be- 
low), hexabromide , hexachloride , etc. Jlexabasic 
(-b^'sik) a. Chem., having six atoms of a base, or 
of replaceable hydrogen. He'xacanth, Hexaca*n- 
tEous adjs. Biol. [Gr. anavOa thorn], having six 
spines, rays, or hooks. Hexaca-psulor a. Pol., 
having six capsules. Hexaca’rbon a. Chem con- 
taining six atoms of carbon ; cf. Hexane. JI Hex- 
ace (he*ksasz) Ciyst. [Gr. atcrj point], the summit 
of a polyhedron formed by the concurrence of six 
faces. Hexaceto- Chem., in combination, con- 
taining six molecules of acetic acid or acetjl. 
HexacEtetous (heksakrtos) a. Entorn . [Gr. x Q,T1 ? 
long loose flowing hair], pertaining to the Hexa- 
chcetx, a division of the brachycerous Diptera, con- 
taining those two-winged flies which have a pro* 
boscis composed of six pieces. Hexa'chronous 
a. Pros . [Gr. xpvros time], consisting of six morre; 
hexasemic. Hexaco lic a. Pros. [Gr. ku\ov 
Colon 1 *], consisting of six cola. Hexa-compouud, 
a chemical compound of the hexacarbon series: 
see Hexane. HexacoraTlan, .-co-ralline ZcoL- 
a. * [Coral], pertaining to the Hexacorallo , a 
chief division of the Coralligena or corals jn which 
the fundamental number of intermesenteric cham- 
bers of the body cavity and of the tentacles is six » 
sb., one of these corals. Hexa'ctine, Kexa'o^** 
ual, -acti'ual a. Zool. [Gr. anris, uktiv-os raj], 
having six rays, as a sponge-spicule. Hexacti*rdim 
a. Zool. [as prec.], pertaining to the JfcxactntWi 
a group of Acliniaria having septa in pairs, in 
number six or a multiple of six. Hexacy’clic a. 
Bot. [Gr. tcvfcXos circle], applied to flowers having 
six divisions of the floral cycle. Heraflactylic «•, 
Hexada'ctylous a. Anat. [Gr. SoktvK-os fm£ er f 
toe], having six fingers or six toes ; so 
da*ctylism, hexadactylous condition. 
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drachm Numism. [Drachm], a coin of the value of 
six drachmas. He*xafoil [Foil jfl. 1 ], a pattern hav- 
ing six leaf-like divisions or lobes. He'xaglot a. 
[Gr. yha rrra tongue], written or composed in six 
languages. Hexa-rcosane Chew., one of the higher 
paraffins, C 2c H 54 . Hexa’ldehyde Chan. = Caphoic 
or HexyL aldehyde , C 6 Hj 2 0. Hexa'logy [see 
-logy], a treatise on six subjects. Hexane'mons 
a. Zool. [Gr. vrjfta thread], having six threads (see 
quot.). Hexapa’rtite a. [L. partitus divided], 
divided into six parts. Hexape'talold a. Bot . 
[see Petal and -oid], having six divisions which 
have the appearance of petals ; so Hexapetaloi”- 
deons a. (see quots.)., Hexape-talous a . Bot. 
[Petal], having six petals. Hexaphy-llons a. 
Bot. [Gr. $v\\ov leaf], applied to a calyx having 
six sepals or to a leaf consisting of six leaflets. 
Eexapro-style a. Arch. [Prostyle], having a 
portico of six columns in front : cf. Hexastyle. 
Hexa*pterous a. [Gr. 7TT€pov\ving], provided with 
six wings or wing-like appendages. He*xaptote 
[Gr. arcuros, from vTwats case], 'a noun declined 
with six cases * (Phillips 1658). Hcxarchy [Gr. 
-a pxfa rule], a group of six states. Hexasemic 
(-srtnik) a. Pros. [Gr. c£d<rrjfios], containing six 
units of time or morre. Hexase*palous a. Bot . 
[Sepal], having six sepals. Hexaspe 'rmoustf. Bot. 
[Gr. crnippa seed], six-seeded (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1854). Hexaste’monons a. Bot. [Gr. aT-qpojv 
stamen], having six stamens (Mayne). Hexaster 
(-ze*st3i) Zool. [Gr. darqp star], in sponges, a star 
or stellate spicule with six (usually equal) rays. 
Hexasterophorous (-zesterp’forss) a. Zool. [Gr. 

- (popos bearing], provided with hexasters, as the 
tribe Hcxasterophora of silicious sponges. Hexa'- 
stichous a. Bot. [cf. Hexastich], arranged in six 
rows (Mayne 1854). Hexastigm [Gr. ariypa 
prick, mark], a figure determined by six points : 
cf. Hexagram. Hexasylla-bic a. [Gr. e£a<n5\- 
Aa/3o?: see Syllabic], consisting of six syllables. 
Hexatetrahe’dr on = Hexakistetrahedron. 

1878 KiXGZEn Aufm. Client. 10 r Stadeler .. constructed 
upon them the theory of bilirubin as a *hexabasic acid. 
1880 IV. A. Miller's Elem. Chern. m. i. (ed. 6) 300 The 
*hexabromide CeHeBrg can readily be obtained. 1870 Rol- 
leston Anvn. Life 251 The . . "hexacanth embryo . . has 
become greatly distended. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 
1008 The embryo of the cestodes is provided with six book- 
lets (hence the term ‘ hexacanth '). 1854 Mayne Expos. 

Lex., H exacanthus .. having six rays .. six-rayed: *hexa- 
canthous. X775 Ash, * Hexacapsular, having six seed 
vessels. 1866 Odling Anim.Chcm. 109 *Hexacarbon com- 
pounds such as amido-caproic acid or leucine. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., exacetodext rin, a substance obtained when 

starch is heated to 160 0 C. with acetic anhydride. 1880 
Cleminshaw Wurtz ' Atom. flu. 233 The *hexachloride of 
ruthenium ^unknown. x 865 _Odling Anim. Chert. 66 <t Hexa- 
compounds, including caproic acid, leucine, and grape sugar. 
1877 HvxLEvpuat. fnv. Anim. 165 Another tabulate coral, 
Pocillopora , is true *Hexacorallan. 1887 Encycl. Brit. 
XXII. 417 Modifications of the triaxon J*nexactine type. 
1877 A thenxum 1 Dec. 703/1 Of *hexactinian corals. 1875 
Bennett Dyer Sachs' Bot. 554 Polycarpa;. Flowers 
penlacyclic or *hexacyclic. 1B80 Proctor Rough Ways 213 
The descendants of four grandparents of whom one only 
was *hexadactylic. 1828 Webster, * Hexadactylous, having 
six toes. 1807 Robinson A rdtxol. Grxca v. xxvi. 548 Penta- 
drachms and^hexadrachms. 1862 S. Kens. Spec. ExJtib. 
vL 58 A vertical oentral stem rising from a wide *hexafoil- 
shaped base.. 1895 A thenxum 13 Apr. 480/3 A small medieval 
paten., sunk in hexafoil. 1882-3 SchaffZTwtk/. Relig.Knowl. 
III. 2209 The *hexaglot edition of the Psalter published at 
Rostock, 1643. x86y W. A. Miller Chcm. (ed. 4) III. 325 
*HexagIycenc bromhydrin. 1889 Watts' Diet . Chcm., 
*Hexa-lcosanc .. a soft waxy substance found among the 
products of the distillation of cerotic acid. 1880 Miller’s 
Elem. Chcm. III. 751 Normal primary *hexaldehyde . . ob- 
tained by the distillation of a mixture of calcic normal 
hexylate and calcic formate. 1881 A thenxum 22 Jan. 134/3 
Mr. Scott's *hexa!ogy closes with what we may call a satiric 
chapter on cubic determinants. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hexanemus .. Having six threads .. six-armed : *hexane- 
mous. x8xg Pantologia , *Hexapctatoid eorol , , in botany, 
divided so near to the base as jto have the appearance of 
a six-petalled eorol, but in reality one-petalled, as in aga- 
panthus. 1845 Lindley Sck. Bot. viii. 1x858) 129 Flowers 
nexapetaloid, irregular. 1830 — Nat. Syst. Bot. 252 Some 
of them have both the calyx and corolla equally formed, 
and coloured so as to be undistinguishable, unless by the 
manner in which those parts originate: these constitute 
the *hexapeta!oideous form. 1727 Bailey vol. II, *Hexa- 
petalous, composed of 6 leaves, as the Filix , Pulsatilla , 
etc. 1753 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v. Hemcrocallis , The 
flower is hexapetalous. 1775 Ash, *HexaphyUons. 1875 
Encycl. Brit. II. 411 The p ropy! mum .. as applied to the 
Acropolis . . consists of a Doric *hexaprostyle portico in- 
ternally. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hexapterus (Bot.), 
provided with six wings, as the capsule of the Fritillaria 
imperialis. (Enlomol.), applied to the Phalxna hexaplera, 
because the male seems to have a third pair of small 
wings .. six-winged : *hexapterous. X799-X805 S.Turner 
Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. in. vii. 206 [Ethelfrith] converted the 
Saxon States in England into an *hexarchy. 1888 F. H. 
Hill G. Canning- xxiiL 217 The Concert of Europe . . a 
despotic hexarchy of States. 1870 Bentley Bot. 216 A poly- 
sepalous calyx may consist of two or more parts .. *hexa- 
sepatousof six. 1863 *Hexastigm [see Hexagram 2]. 1896 
Academy 28 Mar. 261/3 To render the Alcaic metre, .by two 
decasyllabic, one *hexasyl!abic, and one octosyllable line. 


Hexachord (he*ksakpid). Afus. [ad. late Gr. 
€£axopS-or, f. Ifa- Hexa- + x 0 ^ string. Chord. 
Cf. F. hexacorde.’] , 

1. A diatonic series or scale of six notes/ having 
a semitone between the third and •fourth. 

Adopted instead of the ancient Tetrachord as the unit of 
analysis, in the scheme attributed to Guido d’ Arezzo (nth.c.), 
in which all recognized notes were distributed among seven 
hexachords ; see Gamut. 

1730 P^ruscH Treat. Harmony 76 It is by Canons and 
Fugues that we may be sensible of the Error of those, that 
reject the Hexachords as Useless. 1854 Bushnan in Ore. 
Sc. ( c 1865) I. 289/2 A plaintive melody, consisting of an 
ascending and descending scale of the hexachord. 1880 
W. S. RocKSTRo in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 735 We look down 
upon his [Guido's) Hexachords from the perfection of the 
Octave. He' looked up to them from the shortcomings of 
the Tetrachord. 

1 2. The interval of a sixth. Ohs. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony viti. (1731) *46 Hexachord, 
major and minor._ 1727-41 Chambers Cycl ., Hexachord , in 
the antient music, a concord commonly called, by the 
moderns, a sixth.. The hexachord is two-fold, greater and 
lesser. 

3. 1 A musical instrument with six strings ’ 
(Simmonds Did. Trade 1858). 

* Hexactinellid (he=ks£ektine-lid), a. and sb. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. H exact iiiellidx. (f. Gr. six + 
&KTts (dftriu-) ray-f L. dim. -ell-') : see -id.] 

. A. adj. Of or belonging to the Hexactinellidx , 
a family of siliceous sponges. 

1865 Dawson in Relies Prim. Life viii. (1897) 201 Spicules 
of sponges, some simple and others hexactinellid. 1879 
Nicholson Palxont. (ed. 2) I. -147 At the present day we 
find an abundance of Hexactinellid sponges. 

B. sb. A sponge of this family. 

1879 Nicholson Palxont. I. 147 In the Tertiary period 
comparatively few Hexactinellids make their appearance. 

So HexactinoTline a. — prec. A. {Cent. D.) 
Hexad (he'kssed). [ad. Gr. i$ds } -ad- a group 
of six, f. six.] 

1. The number six (in the Pythagorean System) ; 
a series of six numbers. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. x. (1687) 528/1 The Pytha- 
goreans held the number Six to be perfect . . The names of 
the Hexad are these. 

2. A group of six. 

* 1879 G. Salmon Higher Plane Curves vi. (ed. 3) 234 The 
following two groups of hexads of bitangents. Ibid., These 
1008 and 5040 hexads have been studied by Hesse as bitan- 
gents whose twelve points of contact lie on a proper cubic. 

3. Chern. An element or radical that has the 
combining power of six units, i.e. of six atoms of 
hydrogen. Chiefly attrib. or adj. 

1860 Roscoe Elan. Client. 187 Six molecules of water in 
whicn half of the hydrogen is replaced by a hexad group. 
1877 W. A. Miller's Elem. Chern. 1. (ed. 5) 34 Hexads or 
Elements, each atom of which in combining may represent 
six atoms of Hydrogen. 

Hence Hexa’dic a., of the nature of a hexad 
(sense 3). 

1873 Foumes' Client, (ed. n) 251 Sulphur has.. lately been 
shown to form certain organic compounds in which it is 
tetradic, and others in which it appears to be hexadic. 

Hexadecane (he*ksadfkJ*n). Chern. [mod. 
f. Gr. c£a- Hexa- + Sina ten (for Gr. kn/talScKa six- 
teen) 4- -aneJ The paraffin of the 16- carbon 
series, also called Cetane. So Hexadeco'ic a. 
Hexade'cyl, the radical C, c H 3 3, also called Cetyl. 

1872 Watts Diet. Client •. VI, Hexadecyl. x8 80 W. A. 
Millers Elem. Chern. HI. i. <ed. 6) 163 Hexadecane Deriva- 
tives. 1889 Watts' Diet. Chern., Hexadecoic Acid. 

II Hexaemeron (heksairmer^n). Also hexa- 
meron. [Late L. hexaemeron (the title of a 
work by Ambrose) = Gr. c£arjp€pov, neut. of t£arj- 
pepos of or in six days, f. (£ six + ijwP a ^ a y i V 
k£arjpfpos was the title of a work by Basil.] The 
six days of the creation ; a history of the creation, 
as contained in Genesis ; or a treatise thereon, as 
the works of Basil the Great and Ambrose. 

a 1593 Harrison MS. Chronol. II. title (in Descr. Engl. 
1877 1. App. 1. p. xlvii), The hexameron or worke done in 
those sixe daies wherein the worlde was created. 1651 Biggs 
New Disp. Pref. u His hebdomadal work of the Hexameron 
Fabrick. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth lit. (1722) 259 In the 
first Constitution of the Expansum or Firmament on the 
2 n, i Day of the Hexaemeron there would be Clouds. 1852 
C. Wordsworth Occas. Serrn. Ser. 111. 19 Let us not allow 
our souls to dwell in a sabbath-less Hexameron of earthly 
care and toil. x886 W. R. Smith in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 
125/2 The older account of the creation in Gen. ii..,does not 
recognize the hexaemeron, and it is doubtful whether the 
original sketch of Gen. i. distributed creation over six days. 

Hence Heraemeric (heksa,tmeTik) a., pertaining 
to the six days of the creation. 

1895 A thenxum jg Oct. 535/2 The hexaemeric work of 
creation. 

Hexagon (he'ksagpn). [ad. late L. hexagon - 
um , a. Gr. *£d-yojv-ov } neut. sing, of e£aycjvos six- 
cornered, f. six + -ycovos, f. stem of ycnvla angle. 
Cf. F. hexa gone.'] 

1. Geo/n. A plane figure having six sides and six 
angles. (Loosely said of bodies of hexagonal 
section.) I 

1570 Billingsley Euclid iv. xvi. 124 We may in a Hexa- 
gon geuen either describe or circumscribe a circle. [1571 J 


Digges Pantom. in. viii. R j a, By the rules giuen in Plani- 
nietra, yee shall find e the area of the lesser Hexagonum.] 
1691 Ray Creation 1. jR.\ The space about any point may 
be filled up either by six equilateral triangles, or lour squares, 
or three hexagons. 1788 Reid Act. Powers m. ii. (R.), Bees 
.. make their cells regular hexagons, i860 Farrar Orig. 
Lang. i. 13 The waxen hexagon of the bee. 

. b. attrib . or adj. = Hexagonal. 

1754 Bp. Pococke Trav, (1880) II. 72 Twohexagon towers. 
185X Illustr. Catal. Gt . Exhio. 765 Hexagon and octagon 
Gothic fonts. 

2 .* Fort if. A fort with six bastions. 

X669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 5 Let the Fort be an Hexa- 
gon, that is, of six Bastions. 1727-41 in Chambers Cycl. 
Hence He*xagonize v. [cf. Gr. ^aycoA^-ar], 
trans . to make into a hexagon, to render hexa- 
gonal. 


1885 J. M. Cowper Our Parish Bks. II. 42 Some, .church- 
warden .. seems to have endeavoured to ‘hexagonise’ the 
font by chipping off some of its corners. 

Hexagonal (heksie’gonal), a. (sb.) Also 7 
erron. exagonal. [f. Hexagon + -al.J 

1. Of or pei tabling to a hexagon ; of the shape of 
a hexagon ; having six sides and six angles. 

1571 Digges Pantom. iv. v. Viij b, The Diameter of the 
circle described within a Pentagonum is equall to the sides 
hexagonall and decagonall of the comprehending circle. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 49 Poppy Seeds . . are like an 
Hony-Comb on the Surface, with regular Sides and Angles, 
making all of them pentagonal and hexagonal areola’s. 1862 
Tyndall Mountaineer, viii. 67 Nature, prodigal of beauty, 
rains down her hexagonal ice-stars year by 3 ’ear. 

b. Hexagonal numbers , the series of Polygonal 
numbers 1,6, 15, 28, 45, 66, 91, etc., formed by 
continuous summation of the arithmetical series 1, 
5> 9. *3r 21, 25, etc. < 

(If any one of these be multiplied by 32 and 4 added to 
the product the result will be a square number.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Polygonal number. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. I. 468/2 If that common difference . . 
be 4, the series will be hexagonal numbers or hexagons. 

2. Of solids : Whose section is a hexagon ; con- 
structed on a hexagon as base. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 53 As for the figure of 
crystalL.it is for the most part hexagonall or six cornerd. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (17761 VIII. 101 Each cell is like 
that of the bee, hexagonal. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 
447 Quartz. .When crystallized in hexagonal pyramids.. is 
called mountain crystal. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) 
I. xiL 357 When silica crystallises, we have formed these 
hexagonal prisms capped at the ends by pyramids. 

3. Cryst. Denominating one of the principal 
systems of crystallization, which is referred to three 
lateral axes, normally inclined to each other at 6o°, 
and a vertical axis at right angles to these and 
differing from them in length. Also, Of or be- 
longing to this system. 

. 1837 Dana Min. ii. (1844) 35 Hexagonal System. The ver- 
tical solid angles of the rhombohedron are formed by the 
meeting of three equal planes. X878 Gurney Crystallogr. 
38 The line of intersection of six symmetra! planes is an 
axis of hexagonal symmetry. 1895 Story-Maskelyne 
Crystallogr. Index, Hexagonal axes. 

B. sb. A hexagonal number. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. II. 258/2 The angles .. of the 
hexagonals [are] six. 

Hence Hexa’gonaUy adv., in a hexagonal man- 
ner ; in the form of a hexagon ; according to the 
hexagonal system of crystallization. Heza’g’onal- 
ize v. trans., to form into hexagons. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, H exagonally. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 
ff Fxp. Philos. II. xvi. 233 Its sides are flat, and from its 
base, hexagonally divided. 1837 Dana Min. (1844)67 A hex- 
agonally prismatic crystal of white lead. 1870 A thenxum 
2 Apr. 454 With a small hexagonalized map in his pocket, 
the traveller . . could always tell his distance to a nicety. 

+ Hexago'nial, a. Obs. rare. [f. late L. hexa- 
gon turn Hexagon + -al.] = Hexagonal. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 104 Each hexngonial 
bottom of one side, answereth three third parts of the hexa- 
gonial Bases of three contiguous Cells on the other side. 
1678 Cudworth Inlell. Syst. 1. iii. § 37. 158 The Bees . . 
in framing their combs and hexagonial cells. X775 Ash, 
Exagonial. '. 

So J* Hesag'o'iuaii a. Obs. = prec. 

1598 R. Haydock tr. Lomazzo 1. hi Their ouale .. tem- 
ples ; as also their circular, pentagonian, hexagonian, octo- 
gonian, square, and crosse ones. 

• f HexagO'nical, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hexagon 
+ -ic + -al.J = Hexagonal. 

’ *657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 71 Each hexagonical 
bottome of one side, answereth to three third parts of the 
hexagonical basis of three contiguous cells on the other side. 
X679 M. Rusden Disc. Bees 9 Their several Combs, and 
hexagonical Cells. 

Hexagonous (heksie-goiws), a. Bot. [f- 
Hexagon + -ous.] Having six edges; hexagonal 
in section. (Often written 6-gonous.) . 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 350 Stratiotes aloides.. Fruit--. 
flagon-shaped, 6-gonous, green. , 

. f Hexagony. Obs. rare~\ [ad. late L.hexa- 
goitium (Ambrose), by-form of hexagottwn nt. - - 
CON.] A hexagonal structure, as the cell 01 a ^ ec * 
1655 Bramhall Disc. agxt. Eeblesw.}^-^ ^ i n ies ’or 
When I read in St. Ambrose of their fbees J hexagon! es 
sex angular cells. * __ __ r' 

Hexagram (he-ksagnem). [f. Hexa- + Gr. 
ypauua line, letter.] . . .. , , 

L A figure formed by two intersecting equilateral 
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triangles, each side of the one being parallel to a 
side of the other, and the six angular points coin- 
ciding with those of a hexagon. 

2871 B. Taylor Faust {1875) I. 256 Paracelsus ascribes a 
simitar degree of virtue to the hexagram. 

2 . Gcom. A .figure of six lines. 

The term is spec, applied to : (a) Pascal's mystic hexa- 
gram, which is formed by lines joining six points on a conic, 
and has the property that the intersections of the first and 
fourth, the second and fifth, and the third and sixth of these 
lines tie on one straight line; (l) B tranche ns hexagram, 
which is a six-sided figure circumscribed about a conic, and 
has the property that the three lines joining opposite angles 
intersect in one point. 

2863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. I. 143 In a hexastigm or 
hexagram every triangle determined by three points or lines 
is said to be the opposite of that determined by the remain- 
ing three. 1833 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 338 He [Pascal] 
established the famous theorem that the intersections of the 
three pairs of opposite sides of a hexagon inscribed in a conic 
are collinear. This proposition, which he called the mystic 
hexagram, he made the keystone of his theory. 

3 . In Chinese literature, one of the sixty-four 
figures, consisting each of six parallel (whole or 
divided) lines, which form the basis of the * Yih- 
king* or c book of changes’. 

1882 R. K. Douglas China xix. 3S9 Following each hexa- 
gram occur a few sentences of the original text. 2882 
Athensum 2 Sept. 246/3 The ‘Yi King’, or ‘Book of 
Changes’, consists of sixty-four hexagrams, the component 
parts of which are whole or divided lines, placed one over 
the other in a certain fanciful order, and called by a name 
which in its turn suggests an explanation found in the text. 

[| Hexagynia (heksad^rnia). Bot. [mod. Bot. 
L., f» Hexa- + Or. yvvTj woman, female, taken in 
sense of ‘female organ, pistil’.] In the Sexual 
System of Linnseus, an order of plants having six 
pistils. Hence He'xagyn, a plant of this order. 
Hexagynian, Hexagynious ad/s., belonging to 
this order. Hexagynous (heksard3in3s) a having 
six pistils. 

2778 Lichtfoot Flora Scot. 212 Enneandria, Hexagynia, 
Butomus. 1828 Webster, Hexagyn .. Hexagynian. 1854 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Hexagynious. 

Hexahedral vheksahrdral, -he’dral), a. Gcom . 
and Cryst. Also hexaedral. [f. next + -al.] 
Of the form of a hexahedron ; having six faces. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 381 A salt crystallized in long 
hexaedral lamina:. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Men. (ed. 3) 
206 Amphi-hexabedral [crystal], i.e. hexahedral in two senses, 
because by viewing the planes in two different directions, we 
obtain two six-sided surfaces. 2812 Pinkerton Peiral. I. 
325 Steatite, crystallised in hexahedral prisms. 1828 Stark 
Elan. Nat. Hist. II. 483 The Hexahedral or tessular form. 
So f Hexahe*drical a. (in same sense). 

2666 Boyle Orig. Formes * Qtial., Like the Chrystals of 
Salt-petre. - long and Hexaedrical. 2669 — Contn. Nav 
Exp. 1. (1682) 203 If a Hexabedrical Bit be employed it will 
make the Cavity almost as cylindrical as can be desired. 

Hexahedron (heksahrdrfti, -he*drpn). Gcom. 
and Cryst . Also 6-7 hexaedron, 7-8 -um. [neut, 
sing, of Gr. tfatfyos, f. «:£ six + c 5 pa seat, base. 
Cf. F. hexaldre.] A solid figure having six faces ; 
esp. the regular hexahedron or cnbe. 

1572 Digges Pantom. iv. Def. xiv. T ij a, Hexaedron or 
Cvbvs is a solide figure, enclosed with sixe equall squares. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 222 Sal Armontac [shooting! into 
Hexaedrums. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math . 299 The Side of 
the Hexaedron. 2895 Story-Maskexyne Crystallogr. § 168 
The square hexahedron or crystallographic cube. 
Hexahxs- 9 Gr. k£a.Kis six limes, forming an 
initial element in some crystallographical terms. 
HeTc a lc i soctahe’droii, a solid figure contained 
by forty-eight scalene triangles. He-xakistetra- 
he-dron, a solid figure contained by twenty-four 
scalene triangles, being the hemihedral form of the 
hexakisoctahedron. 

2851 Illustr. Catal . Gt. Exltib . 221 Two trape2ohedrons 
joined together produce the hexakisoctohedron 1878 Gur- 
ney Crystallogr . 90 This form may be called indifferently 
the hexakisoctahedron or the octakishexahedron. 1895 
Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 187 The forty-eight 
scalenohedjon or hexakisoctahedron occurs as a self-existent 
form only in the diamond. Ibid. § 189 Of the hexakistetra- 
hedron..the minerals blende and fahlore offer the prominent 
examples. 

Hexa’meral, a. [f. as next + -al.] Consist- 
ing of six parts or divisions. 

2879 Nicholson Pair on t. (ed. a) I. 182 A ‘ hexnmeral 1 
arrangement of the septa. 

Hexamerous (heksm-mems), a. [f. Hex a- + 
Gr. pip-os part + -ousj a. Bot. Having the parts 
of the fiower-w’horl six in number. (Often written 
G-merotts ,) b. Zool. Having the radiating parts 
or organs six in number, as an actinoid zoophyte. 

1857 Henfrey Elem. Bot. 405 Melnnthacex .. Herbs with 
..regular 6-merous and 6-androu$ flowers. 2877 Huxley 
Anat. lav. A aim. iii. 159 The finally hexamerous Antho- 
zoon passes through a tetrnmerous and an octomerous stage. 
38 80 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § s. 176 In Monocotyledons, so- 
called hexamerous blossoms are really trimerous, the sixes 
being double sets of three. 

Hexameter (heksarmftoi), a. and sh. Also 
(4 exametron(e, -oun, -ytron), 6-7 hexametre, 
• exam 0 ter. [a. L. hexameter adj, and (sc. versus ) 
sb., ad. Gr. i^dfurp-os, f. Hex a- + plrpov 

measure, metre. Cf. F. hexa mitre (15 1 1).] 


A. adj. (Now only as attrib, use of sb.) 

1 . Pros . Consisting of six metrical feet ; esp. of the 
form of the dactylic hexameter. 

1546 Langley Pol. Vcrg. Dc Invent. 1. viii. 26 a, A songe 
of Exameter Verses. x6or Holland Pliny I. 189 Theheroick 
or hexametre verse we acknowledge to haue come first from 
the Oracle of Pythius Apollo. x6zx Florio, Hesametro, an 
exameter verse. 2727-42 Chambf.rs Cycl. s.v., Some of the 
French and English poets have attempted to compose in 
hexameter verses, but without success. 2756-82 J. Warton 
Ess. Pope (Mason), In hexameter and pentameter verse, 
b. Composing or writing hexameters. 

2837 Syd. Smith Let. to Singleton Wks. 1859 H- 289/1 
A vast receptacle for hexameter and pentameter boys, 

+ 2 . humorously of an insect ; Having six feet. 
1652 J. Taylor (Water P.1 Joui'n. Wales (1859) 11 Em- 
brodered all over with such hexameter poudred ermins (or 
vermin) as are called lice in England. 

B. sb. A ‘ verse ’ or line of six metrical feet ; esp. 
the dactylic hexameter ( catalectic ), which in the 
typical form consists of five dactyls and a trochee, 
or (in Latin poets) more commonly a spondee ; 
for any or all of the first four dactyls spondees 
may be substituted, but in the fifth foot a spondee 
is admitted only for special effect. 

In English and German hexameters, stress is substituted 
for length in the first syllable of each foot; but it is often 
sought to combine with this an observance of quantity. 

C2385 Chaucer Monk's T. 92 They ben versified com- 
munely Of vj. feet which men clepen Exametron [v.rr. 
exametroun, examytron, exametrone}. 157? E. K. Gloss. 
SpenccPs Sheph. Cal. May, Emblem, These Emblemes make 
one whole Hexametre. c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 1 v. 77 
These 6 notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, . . are all compre- 
hended in this Exameter, * Ut Relcvet Misentm Pattern 
Solitosquc Labores'. 2752 Johnson RantblcrlXo. 88 p 10 
We have already tried and rejected the hexameter of the 
ancients, a 2834 Coleridge Ovidian Elegiac Metre WVs. 
2877 II, 344 In the hexameter rises the fountain's silvery 
column, In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. — 
Note Poet. Wks. (2893) 614/2 The following verse froni the 
Psalms is a rare instance of a perfect hexameter . . in the 
English language : — G5d came | up with a I sh5ut : oiir | 
Lflrd with the | sound of a { trumpet. 1868 Tennyson 
Lucretius 11 Fancy-borne perhaps upon the rise And long 
roll of the Hexameter. 1870 Swinburne Ess. fy Stud. (1875) 
272 The feeble and tuneless form of metre called hexameters 
in English, 
b. Comb. 

259 9 Nashe Lenten Stnjfe 4 Such a nigling Hexameter- 
founderas he [Homer] was, 

Hesa’metral, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to the hexameter. 

18x8 J. C. Hobhouse Hist. [Rust. (ed. 2> 376 He could 
not employ the hexametral structure. Ibid. 442 [Italian] 
heroic verses have not the advantage of the hexametral 
length. 

Hexametric (heksame-trik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to a hexameter ; consisting of six 
metrical feet ; composed in hexameters. 

1785 Warton Pref. to Miltons Smaller Poems (T.),That 
Ovid among the Latin poets was Milton's favourite, appears 
not only from his elegiac but his hexametric poetry. 1867 
Swinburne Ess. Stud. (1875/ 264 The verses are faultless, 
are English, are hexametric. 

So Hexame’trical a. ~ prec. 

2774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetty lix. (1840) III. 370 His 
version of Naogeorgus’s hexametrical poem. 2862 Sat. Rev. 
27 Apr. 423/1 The intricacies of the hexametrical emsura. 

Hexametrist (hekszemzirist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who composes or writes hexameters. 

. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. III. 338 That the Eng- 
lish dialect., will be found inferior to the German for the 
purposes of the hexametrist. 1853 Milman Lnt. Chr. Vi. 
434 Claudian,and even. .Merobaudes, stand higher in purity, 
as in life and poetry, than all the Christian hexametrists. 

Hexa’metrize, v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] a. 
intr. To compose or write hexameters, b. Irans. 
To put in hexametrical form ; to celebrate in hexa- 
meters. 

2797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag . III. 338 If.. to he*a- 
metrize should become an amusement of our poets. 2799 
Southey in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor I. 301 A little prac- 
tice has enabled me to hexametrize with facility. 1852 
Fraser's Mag. XHII.249 The poet stands by hexameter z- 
ing his success. 

Hexametro-, stem of Gr. epaperpos Hexa- 
meter used as formative element and comb, form, 
as in Hexametro 'graph er [see -gbapher], a 
writer of hexameters, a hexametrist. Hexame- 
troma’aia, a mania for writing hexameters. 

2863 Lond. Rev. 22 June 672/2 Homer is the quintain of 
most h exnme trographers. 1863 Sat. Rev. 9 Dec. 736 Distaste 
for the new hexametro-mania had # predisposed English in- 
stincts to enjoy a wholesome native metre, by way of an- 
tidote. 

11 Hexandria (heksarndria). Bot. [modX. 
(Linnceus 1 755 ), f- Gr. six + avSp-, stem of ai*rjp 
man, male, in sense of * male organ, stamen \] A 
class of plants in the Sexual System of Linnceus 
having six (equal) stamens. 

*753Chambers Cycl~Sttpp .. Hexandria , in botany . .Plants 
of this class are garlic, ^hyacinth, etc. 2794 Martyn Rous- 
seau's Bot. ix. 88 The sixth class, hexandria, whose beautiful 
flowers have six stamens. 

Hence Hexa-nder, a plant of the class Hexan- 
dria. Hcxa*ndrian, -ions adjs., of or pertaining 
to that class. Hcxa*ndric, Hexamdrous adfs, f 
having six (equal) stamens. 


1828 Webster, Hexander, in botany, a plant having si* 
stamens. Hexandrian , having six stamens. 2830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 228 There is a tendency . . to become pen- 
tandrous, or even hexandrous. 1854 Mayne Expo:. Lex. 
Hexandrious, or hexandrous. 2872 Oliver Elem. Bot. r.v! 
5X Daffodil has .. stamens epiphyllous, hexandrous. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Hexandric . . Hexandrious. 

Hexane (he ks^in). Chem. [f. Gr. cf six + 
-ane.] The paraffin of* the hexacarbon series, 
C 6 H 14 ; of this there are five forms. So Hexene 
(he-ksfn), the olefine of the hexacarbon series 
(C 6 H 12 ), also called hexylene , homologons and 
polymeric with ethene ; it exists in numerous 
metameric forms. Hexine (he’ksoin), the hydro- 
carbon C 6 H, 0 of the same series. Hexoic acid, 
C e H 32 0 2 , the same as caproic acid. Hexo-ylene, 
one of the isomeric forms of hexine. 

1877 Watts Fozmed Chem. (ed. 12) 1 1. 48 N ormal *Hexane 
or Dipropyl occurs in the light oils of Boghead and 
Cannel coal, and abundantly in Pennsylvanian petroleum. 
2897 Remson Theoret. Chem. (ed. 5) 208 Five hexanes are 
possible according to the theory, and all of them are known 
..Normal hexane is formed when normal propyliodide is 
heated with sodium. 1877 Watts Bournes' Chem. (ed. 12) 
II. 59 * Hexene or Hexylene, CcHi2. Two hydrocarbons of 
this composition have been obtained, one from secondary, 
the other from tertiary, hexyl alcohol. Ibid. 17 7 Hexene 
Glycols, CeHi2(OH)2. Ibid. 64*Hexines,C6Hin. Hcxoylm, 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hexine CgHjo .. a mobile liquid ob- 
tained by Berthelot by acting on allyl iodide with sodium., 
also called Diallyl. 2877 Watts Fovmes' Chem. (ed. 12] II. 
294 *Hexoic or Caproic acids, CgHisCh There are eight 
possible forms of these acids, analogous to the eight pentyl 
alcohols. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Hexoylene, CcHio, Caven- 
ton’s term for the hexine of petroleum oil formed in the pre- 
paration of hexylic alcohol. 

t He*xangle. obs. [A hybrid formation f. 
Hex(a- + Angle.] = Hexagon. Also attrib. = 
Hexagonal. 

2637 S. Purchas Pot. Flying-Ins. Ded. 3 'Die fabrick of 
her hexangle Combs. Ibid. 6q The wise Bee is not ignorant 
of Geometrical inventions, all her cells are hexanglex. 

Hexangular (heksEe-gghilaj), a. [f. prec., 
after angular .] Having six angles ; hexagonal. 

1663 Hooke Microgr. 88 Hexangular prismatical bodies. 
a 2722 Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 120 The Bees 
who in their secret Hive, Mansions Hexangular contnve. 
2871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. v. 66 In strict accord- 
ance with this hexangular type. 

Hence Hexa'ngnlarly adv. 

2727 m Bailey vol. II. . . 

He*xaped. Also erron . hexi-, hexopod. [A 
hybrid formation f. Hex (a- + L. pcs, ped- foot.] 

1 1 . A measure of six feet. Obs. rare~~°. 

1623 Cockeram, Hexapede, a fathome. 

2 . A creature with six feet, a hexapod. (In quot. 
1865, humorously, a six* wheeled locomotive.) 

2828 Webster, Hexaped, an animal having six feet. (Kay, 
and Johnson after him, write this hexapod ; but it is better 
to pursue uniformity, as in quadruped, centipeiC) 1B65 
E. Bvrritt Walk Lattd's End 7 The terrible hexiped of 
the fiery eyes. 

|J Hexapla (bedcsapla). Also anglicized hexa- 
ple. [a. Gr. (rd) efairkd (the title of Origen^s 
work), neut. pi. of e^airAot/y, -n\ 6 os sixlold, l 
six (Hexa-) + -tt\oos -fold.] 

A sixfold text in parallel arrangement, as that 
made by Origen of the Old Testament, and that of 
the New published by Bagster. # 

[2608 Willet [title) Hexapla in Genesin : that is, sixfold 
commentarie vpon Genesis,] 2613 Purchas Pilgrim^ 1 
(2624) 279 Of all these Origen compounded his Hexapla- 
2684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible xviii. 278 He maintains 
that the Tetraples and Hexaples of Origen were not so 
call'd from the four or six Columns, but that they were 
call’d Tetraples, because they contain’d a fourfold * eTS1 ^* 
Hexaples because they comprehended six Versions. 

[title) The English Hexapla, exhibiting the six import an 
English translations of the New Testament Scripture*. 
1842 Brande Diet. Sci. eta, Hexapie, the combination 0 
six versions of the Old Testament by Origen is so called - 
viz., the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, Syramacbus* on 
found at Jericho, and another at Nicopolis. ^ , 

Hence He'xaplnr, Hexapla*rian, HexaplaW 
adjs., of the form or character of a hexapla. 

1828 "Webster, Hexaplar, sextuple. 2845 S. Davidso. 

in Kitlo's Cycl. Bibl. Lit . II. 733/1 His [Origen's] recension 

is called the Hexaplarian text. 2882-3 in Schaff L»O c ' 
Relig. Kncnvl. III. 2286 The hexaplar version of sundry 
portions of the Old Testament, made by Paul or 
a.d. 616. 2894 A thenxum 26 May 681/2 The papyrus [ot 
Ezekiel] . . contains Hexaplaric critical signs. . . 

Hexapod (he*ksappd), sb. and a. [ad. Gr. if * 
ttoS- six-looted, f. <£ six (Uexa-) -f irouy foot.] # 

A. sb. An animal having six feet, an insect ; 
early use, chiefly applied to insect ’ 

2668 Wilkins Real Char . 225 Stiait 
hexapod.^ 2691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 1 
from which the greater sort of Beetles. 

Trans. LIV. 65 Their first appearance i 
ill-shapen grub) with six feet. 2816 Kir 
( 1843) I-7o Larvae which in this tribe are 
*875 A Swinbourne Picture Logic xiv. 5 
may be defined as an apterous hexapod. . . 

B. adj. Having six feet ; belonging to the ci 

Hexapod a or Ittsecta , hexapod ons. . _ 

*856-8 W. Clark Fan der Hoeven's Zool. L 308 "Dipteral- 
Hexapod Insects with two wings, and two poiscrs. 
Bastian Brain 200 The thoracic legs of hexapod ^ n ^ ca - nfT 

lienee Hexa'podal, Herca*potlous adjs havt y 


Beetle producing 
154 T-be 

come. * 7 * 4 / 'l/l 
s an hexapode l>sn 

nv & Sr. Bntomol. 

usually Hexapods- 

,4 A flea, madam. 
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six feet, belonging to the class Hexapoda . Hexa’- 
podan a . and sb. = Hexapod a. and sb. 

2830 R. Knox Bfclard's Anat. 24 The Insecta, or hexa* 
podal articulate animals, have.. six articulated feet. 1836 9 
Todd Cycl. Ana/, II. 854/1 In sects., may be characterized as 
a class of hexapodous.. animals. 

Hexapody (heksue p<?di). Pros. [ad. Gr. type 
*t£aTro 5 H, f. t£airo 5 - of six feet, f. six (Hexa-) 
+7rous, ito5- foot. Cf. dtpody , /nonopody.\ A line 
or 1 verse ’ consisting of six feet. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. Munk's Metres 16 A series of one 
foot is called a monopody . . of six, a hexapody. x868 Jebb 
Ajax In trod. 62 In Period I, each of the two verses is a 
hexapody. 1879 J. W. White tr. Schmidt's Rhythmic Class. 
Lang-. 64 The hexapody commonly called ‘Alexandrine 
Verse’, most used by the French in their tragedies. 1891 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 570/2 Hundreds [of folk-songs] in 
Hungarian music consisting of dipodies, tetrapodies, tri- 
podies, pentapodies, and hexapodies. 

Hexarch, erron. form of Exarch. 

Hexastick (heksastik). Also 6-7 hexasti- 
chon, 7 exasticke, 7-8 hexastick. [ad. mod.L. 
hexastichon, a. Gr. ££dtmx°P« neut. of kE&cmxos 
c of six rows, of six verses’, f. Hexa- + tm'xo? 
row, line of verse.] A group of six lines of verse. 

1577-87 Holinshed Citron . III. 1237/r As appeereth by 
this hexastichon, which I find among the said Iohn Lelands 
written epigrams. 161a Drayton Poly-clb . i. Notes 19 His 
request to Diana in a Hexastich. 1662 J. Bargrave Pope 
Alex. VII (1867) 23 He gave me this insuing hexastichon. 
1749 Ames Typog. Antiq . (1785) 301 Then follows a distich, 
and an hexastich by the expositor. 1800 Malone Dryden 
(R.) t Dryden . . furnished Tonson with a well-known hexa- 
stick, which has ever since generally accompanied the en- 
graved portraits of Milton. 1891 [see Heptastichs.v. Hepta-]. 
Hence Hexasti'chic a., of six metrical lines. 

1890 Athenseum 22 Nov. 700/3 There are hexastichic 
strophes throughout Prov. xxx. 

Hexastyle (he'ksastsil), a. and sb. Also 8 
erron. hectastylo. [ad. Gr. IfdarvA-os, f. <£ six 
(Hexa-) + otGaos pillar. Cf. F. hexastyle!] 

A. adj. Having six columns ; applied to a por- 
tico or to the fafade of a temple. 

1748 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. II. 301 (D.) One of the largest 
..hectastyle porticoes in the kingdom. 1827 Gent/. Mag. 
XCVII. 11. 607/1 The hexastyle temple at Pzestum. 1832 
W. Wilkins in Philo l. Museum I. 541 We have two ex- 
amples of hexastyle peripteral temples, 

B. sb. A portico or fa?ade having six columns. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Hexastyle , an Ancient 

Building which had six Columns in the Face before, and 
six also behind. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The temple 
of Honour and Virtue at Rome.. was a hexastyle. 1866 
Felton A no. Mod. Gr. II. viti. 140 Behind the Doric 
hexastyle was a magnificent hall 60 feet broad. 

Hence Hexastylar a. = Hexastyle a. 
Hexateuch (he’ksaturk). [mod. f. Gr. six 
(Hkxa-) + book, after penial each . In Ger. 

(Wellhausen) 1876.] The first six books of the 
Old Testament, the Pentateuch with the book of 
Joshua. 

1878 Colenso [title) Wellhausen on the composition of 
the Hexateuch critically examined. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Kncrwl. II. 1149 A fabulous history of the events of 
the Hexateuch. iB8$AtheUceum 14 Nov. 621/3 The Penta- 
teuch, or rather the Hexateuch, now called the five books 
of Moses and the book of Joshua. 1891 Driver Introd.Lit . 
O. T. 109 Our analysis of the Hexateuch is completed. 

Hence Hexateu’chal a pertaining to the hexa- 
teuch. • 

1889 Vale Univ. Catal. 108 Hexateuchal Analysis. 1892 
Huxley in Times 11 Feb. 14/4 That component of the 
Hexateuchal compilation to which Genesis i — ii. 4 belongs. 

Hexatomic (heksatp-mik), a. Client, [f. Hexa- 
+ Atomic.] Containing or consisting of six atoms 
of some substance ; having six replaceable hydro- 
gen atoms ; also = Hexavalent. 

*873 J. jP. Cooke New Chem. 290 No definite pentatomic 
hydrate is known, but of hexatomic hydrates there are 
several noteworthy examples. 1877 Watts Foivnes' Chem . 
(ed. 72) II. 187 Hexatomic Alcohols and Ethers: this class 
of compounds includes most of the saccharine substances 
found jn plants. xSjg Academy 27 Dec. 467 Iron, manganese, 
chromium, and aluminium being regarded as hexatomic. 

Hexavalent (heksrewalent), a. Chem. [f. 
Hexa- + L. valent-em having power or value.] 
Combining with or capable of replacing six atoms 
of hydrogen or other univalent element or radical. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

Hexeity, obs. form of H.ecceity. 

Hexene, Hexine, Chem . : see under Hexane. 
Hexiology (heksi^dod^i). erro?j. hexicol ogy. 
[f. Gr. c£ts habit + -(o)logy.J That branch 
of science which treats of the development and 
behaviour of a living creature as affected by its 
environment. Hence Hexiolo’^icalo., of or per- 
taining to hexiology. 

18S0 M iv art in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 606 The inter-relations 
of living creatures, as enemies, as rivals, and as involuntary 
helpers, constitute a third department of Hexicology. 1881 
— Cat 494 The science of Hexicology is the study of all 
these more or less complex relations. 

Hoxiradiate (heksirr'-dietl, a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
sis + L. radiatus rayed, Radiate.] Having sis 
rays, as the spicnles of a glass-sponge ; sexradiate. 
1881 Carpenter Microsc. xiii. (ed. 6) 60S Framework.. 


fundamentally consisting of an arrangement of six-rayed ' 
spicules, .hence the group is distinguished as hexiradiate. 

Hexist, obs. form of Highest. 
Hexoctahe’dron. Geom. and Cryst. [f. | 
Hex(a)- -t- Octahedron.] t a - The critical form of ! 
the Cubo -octahedron, b. = Hexakjsoctahedron. 1 

1570 Billingsley Euclid App. 459 An Exoctohedron is a 
solid e figure contained of sixe equall squares, and eight 
equilater and equall triangles. 1837 Dana Min. i. (1844)39 
Hexoctahedron . . Here for each face of the octahedron, is 
substituted a low six-sided pyramid. 

Hexode (he‘ks<Md), a. Electr. Telegr. [f. Gr. 

six + G 5 ds way, path.] lit. Of six ways: applied 
to a mode of multiplex telegraphy, whereby six 
messages can be transmitted simultaneously. 

1894 Preece in Times 27 Tan. 4/3 The multiplex system 
of working of Mr. Delany, by which, with ‘hexode’ work- 
ing, six messages could be transmitted simultaneously. 

Hexoieacid,Hexoylene: see under Hexane. 

HexpaTtite, a. [Hybrid formation, f. Gr. 
six + L. partlt-us divided.] Consisting of six 
divisions; sexpartite, sextipartite. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archil. § 1499 ff. Hexpartite vaulting, 
where the ribs spring from the angles, and two others from 
a shaft placed in the middle of each long side, thus making 
six divisions. - Examples of hexpartite vaulting are scarcein 
England. 

Hext, obs. form of Highest. 

Hexyl (he*ksil). Chem. [f. Gr. Q six + vXrj, 
-yl, substance.] The hydrocarbon radical C 6 H 13 . 

It may exist in various forms, of which normal 
hexyl is also called caproyl. cittrib. as in hexyl 
alcohol \ aldehyde ; comb . as in hexylamino. 

1869 Roscoe Ele/tt. Chem. 333 Hexy! and heptyl alcohols 
are found in certain fermented liquors. 1886 Syd Soc . Lex., 
Hexylamine C6H13NH2. An oily liquid obtained by treat- 
ing hexyl chloride with an alcoholic solution of ammonia. 

Hence He’xylene, an earlier name of Hexene. 
Hexylic a., of or pertaining to hexyl, as hexylic 
acid, aldehyde \ etc. 

1873 Fownes ’ Chem. (ed. 71) 606 Hexylene hydrate is pro- 
duced from mannite, a saccharine body. 1873 J. P. Cooke 
New. Chem. (1875) 314 Our common kerosene is chiefly 
a mixture of hexylic and heptylic hydride. 1880 Miller's 
Elem. Chem. ill. \. (ed. 6) 452 A # mixture of this alcohol 
with primary hexylic alcohol is obtained from normal hexane. 

Hey (hci, he), int. {sb!) Forms : 3-4 hei, 4-8 
hay, 7 haye, 5- key. [ME. hei\ cf. Du. and 
Ger. hei , Sw. hej, in sense 1. Cf. also Heigh.] 

1 . A call to attract attention ; also, an exclama- 
tion expressing exultation, incitement, surprise, 
etc . ; sometimes used in the burden of a song with 
no definite meaning: sometimes as an interrogative 
<=**?). 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 579 Hei ! hwuch wis read of se icudd 
keiser 1 C1305 St. Kath. 137 in E. E. P. (1862) 93 Hei 
traitours, quab bemperour, beo 3e Rome herto? 13- . Gaw. 

< 5 * Gr. Knt. 1445 Ande bay halowed hyghe ful hy3e and 
hay ! hay 1 cryed. 14. . Christm. Carol 3 (Matz.) Hey, hey, 
hey, hey, The borrys hed is armyd gay. a x$zg Skelton E. 
Rummyng 168 Hey, dogge, hay, Haue these hogges away ! 
x6io Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 256. Hey Mounlaine , hey. 1712 
W. Rogers Voy. 42 Our Musick play’d, Hey Boy sup go we l 
and all manner of noisy paltry' Tunes. C2745 in Ritson 
Scot. Songs (1794) II. 84 (Jam.) Hey, Johny Coup, are ye 
waking yet ? 7794 Sheridan's Duenna 11. iii, Well, and you 
were astonished at her beauty, hey 1 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. 232 Hey, Solomon, my friend? 1861 
Dickens Gt. Ex/ec/.xv, You are looking round for Estella? 
Hey? 

b. Hey for • — : an utterance of applause or 
exultant appreciation of some person or thing (cf. 
Hurrah for!), or of some place which one resolves 
to reach. 

1689 Prior Ep. lo F. Shepherd. , Then hey for praise and 
panegyric. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 30 We must make a 
dash at the spoons and forks {> and then ney for the money. 
1863 Kingsley JVater-Bab. ii. (1864) 89 Then hey for hoot 
and horse, lad, And round the world away. 2881 Jas. Grant 
Cameramans I. iii. 42 Breakfast at nine, and then — hey for 
the covers ! 

C. as sb. A cry of c hey ! * 

13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1158 J>e hindez were halden in, with 
hay & war. 1513 Douglas sEneis in. viii. 36 And halsing 
gan the land with hey and haill. a 1627 Middleton Micro ♦ 
cynicon Wks. (Dyce) V. 489 With nailed shoes, and whip- 
staff in his hand, Who with a hey and ree the beasts com- 
mand. 1790 A. Wilson Whs. (1876) II. 100 Our hechs an’ 
heys are by. 

2 . In combination with various interjections or 
other words. (See also next and Hey-day.) 

1519 Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley I. 20 Sing, frisky 
jolly, with hey troly lolly. For I see well it is but a folly 
For to have a sad mina. a 1529 Skelton Agst. Comely 
Coystrowne 30 Rumbyl downe, tumbyll downe, hey go, 
now, now! a 7546 Coverdale Goostly Psalmes , Unto 
Christen Rdr., They shuld be better occupied, then with 
hey nony nony, hey troly. loly, & soch lyke fantasies. 
c 1560 T. Prf.ston Cambists in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 236 They 
can play a new dance called Hey-diddle-diddle. 1562 Phaer 
VEneid ix. Aaij, Here is our enemy lo, heylagh, loud 
clamours than they throw. 1564 Guid $ Godly Ball. 204 
Hay trix, tryme go trix, vnder the grene wod tre. 1559 
Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 71 Conuerting all your sounds of 
woe, Into hey nony nony. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 74 The 
world, hey dery diddle, goes round without a fiddle.. 1606 
Choice , Chance etc. (18811 19 The ploughman .. putting vp 
into, .the market, with haye Ree, and who to his horse. 1641 
Brome JoviallCrew in. Wks. 1873 III. 407 Then, hay tosse 
and laugh all night. 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 


v. (Arb.) 1 29 . Hey down, dery down. 1695 Congreve Love 
for L. iv. xiii, Hey toss! What’s the matter now? 1709 
Steele 7n:MrrNo.2r2 Hey! Hoop! d’ye hear my damn’d 
obstrep’rous Spouse? 1711 Swift IVks. (177S) XIII. 380 
Hey dazy, will you never have done? 1867 Jean Ingelow 
Poems , IVarblings of Blackbirds iv, With a wild sweet 
cry of pleasure, And a ‘Hey down derry, let’s be merry 1 
little girl and boy 1 * 

3 . In phrases, sometimes treated as words. 

a. + Hey go-bet. The int, hey followed by the 
phrase go bet (see Bet adv$), which was app., 
amoDg other things, a call in hunting, and the 
name of a song and dance; used by Nashe as sb., 
?‘one to whom <f hey go bet” is said’, perh. a 
person ready at one’s bidding. Obs. 

CX385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1213 Dido, The heerde ofhertes 
founden ys anoon With hay goo bet, prik thou, lat goon, 
lat goon, a 1550 Frere <5- Boye 300 in Hazl. E. P. /’.III. 
73 Ye hath made me dannee, maugre my bede Amonge the 
thomes, hey go bette. 1589 Nashe Martins Months M ir.de 
11 Those whom he. counteth his enemies (the worst better 

than the best of his hey gohetts) Hunting Song in 

Hallrwcll, But when my lips are very well wet, Ihen I can 
sing with the, Heigh, go bet ! 

b. Hey-go-mad. A phrase expressive of bois- 
terous excitement ; sometimes used as adj. dial. 

17S9 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. 2 Away they go cluttering 
like hey-go mad. 1828 Craven Dial., Heigh- go-vtad, to be 
highly enraged. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 11. vi, Yo was 
bey-go-mad about her, but an hour sin. x8S8 Sheffield 
Gloss., Heigh -go-mad, said of a person who betrays exces- 
sively high spirits. 

c. Hey-pass. An exclamation of jugglers com- 
manding an article to move : often joined with rc - 
pass. Hence as a name for the command, and an 
appellation of a juggler. ? Obs. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust, xi. 58 Do you hear ? you heypass, 
where’s your master? 1593 Nashe Lenten Stujffe 31 
Whereof the onely Circes Heypasse and Repasse was that 
it drewe a thousand ships to Troy to fetch her backe with a 
pestilence. 1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 210 You wanted 
but Hey-passe to have made your transition like a mysticall 
man of Sturbridge. 1727 Gay Fables xiii. 35 (Jod.) Heigh ! 
pass ! ’tis gone, a 1834 Lamb Lett . xvil To Wordsw. 161 
Autumn hath foregone its moralities; they are ‘hey-pass 
repass *, as in a show-box. 

d. Hey presto. A phrase of command by con- 
jurors and jugglers : hence transf used to connote 
an instantaneous or magical tiansformation, or 
some surprisingly sudden performance ; also sb. as 
a name for the command. 

1731 Fielding Lottery in. Wks. 1882 VIII. 481 The ham- 
mer goes down, Hey Presto ! be gone ! And up comes the 
twenty pound. 1761 Garrick Epil. to Hecuba, Hey!— 
Presto!— I’m in Greece a maiden slain -Now! — stronger 
still! — a maid, in Drury-Lane !. ^873 Mrs. Alexander 
IVooingo't II. 55 Like some magician come to lift everyone 
out of the Slough of Despond, with a sort of * Hey Presto !* 
1877 Spurgeon Scrm. XXIII. 677 Heigh, presto 1 the thing 
is done. 1891 A. Lynch Mod. Authors 133 The melo- 
dramatic situations, the surprises, hi-prestos, climaxes. 

Hey, obs. form of Eye, Hay, He pron., Heo 
pron., Hi pron., Hie, High. 

Hey-day, heyday int. Forms: 

6-7 heyds, (6 hoigbdagh, hoy day, 6-7 hoyda, 
hoyday, 7 hoida), 6-8 hey day, (7 hay da, ha 
day, 8 hoigh-dayj, 7- hey-day, 8- heyday. 
See also High-day. [app. a compound of Hey 
int. ; the second element is of doubtful origin, but 
at length identified with day. The early heyda 
agrees in form, bnt less in sense, with Ger. hei’da , 
heida • = hey there ! : cf. also Ger. hei-di, heidi •.] 
An exclamation denoting frolicsomeness, gaiety, 
surprise, wonder, etc. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 757 Courtly Abusyon, Rutty bully, 
ioly rutterkyn, heyda ! 1552 Huloet, Heyda or hey, euax. 
<**S53 Udall Royster D. nr. iii. (Arb.) 48 Hoighdngh, if 
faire fine nristresse Custance sawe you now. ^ 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. ii, Hoyday, bere is stuffe ! 
1607 Heywood F ayre Mayde Wks. 1874 II. 11 Hoida ; come 
tip. 1622 B. Jonson Masque Attgures, Hey-daj what Hans 
FJutterkin is this? what Dutchman doe’s build or frame 
castles in the aire ? 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 
11. iv. (Arb.) 61 Hey day, hey day ! I know not what to do, 
nor what to say. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 171 f 3, I go no 
further than, Say you so, Sir? Indeed 1 Heyday !_ 174 1 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 67 Hey-day, why so nimble, 
and whither so fast? said she. 1780 Wesley Wks. 1872) 
X. 164 Heigh-day ! What has this to do here ? 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Cltus. vii, Heyday ! Pray, wbat does he want with 
me? 1 853 Kingsley Heroes, Theseus n. 11856) 184 Hey- 
day, we are all masters here. - 

Hey-day, heyday (h^-dfi), sb. {a.) Also o 
hay day, 8 hay day. [Of uncertain origin ; 
perh. connected with prec. The second element 
does not seem to have been the word day , though 
in later use often identified with it : see sense 2.J 
1 . State of exaltation or excitement of the spirits 


assions. , , 

90 Sir Thomas More (1844) 4 * To be greate . .when tne 
of hayday is once spoun, A bottom S”' 3 * vmtr 
ly vndoun. 1 60a Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 69 At > our age, 
ley-day in the blood is tame, its humbJe- 33 
Pity IV. iii, Must your hot itch and 
iy of your luxury, be fed Up to a surfeH? ^3 ^ 
zLd. of Manor 1. i- (D. V A meny P«! ’i^Ay we 
533 *. tariff of the bl«d 
etL Wks. (Bohn) III. 403 ChcAri 
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2 . The stage or period when excited feeling is at 
its height ; the height, zenith, or acme of anything 
which excites the feelings ; the hush or full bloom, 
or stage of fullest vigour, of youth, enjoyment, 
prosperity, or the like. Often associated with day, 
'and taken as the most flourishing or exalted time.* 
1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) lb hull 221 Our imperious 
youth., was now in the heyday of his blood. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. Joum. (1775) 86 ( Hotel at Paris), I was interrupted 
in the hey-day of this soliloquy, with a voice. Ibid. 135 
{Maria, Moulinex) To travel it through the sweetest part of 
France — in the hey-day of the vintage. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. (1824) 143 In the good old times that saw ray aunt 
in the hey-day of youth, 1824 Scott SI. Ronatis iii, In his 
heyday he had a, small estate, which he had spent like a 
gentleman. 1831 Lytton Godolphin 38 In the flush and hey- 
day of youth, of gaiety, and loveliness. 1839 Longf .Hyferion 
iv. ii, The heyday of life is over with him. 1873 Symonds 
'Grk. Poets vii, 232 In the bloom and heyday of the young 
.world’s prime. 1877 Mrs. OcirHANT Makers Flor. xiv. 346 
.He was no more than thirty-six, in the hey-day of his powers. 

b. atlrib. Of or pertaining to the hev-day of 
youth ; erron. belonging to a festive or gala day. 

1739 Cibber Af>ol. i 14 All the hey-day expences of a 
-modish Man of Fortune. 1792 Fortn, Ramble viii. 44 A man 
with his hayday dress, .is passing over the bridge. 
Hey-day guise, hey- de -gay : see Hay sbA 2. 

11 Heyduck (hai'duk, h^'d»k). Forms : 7 
heyduque, 7- -duke, -duck, 9 heyduc, heiduc, 
.-duck, haiduk, hayduk. [a. Boh., Pol., Serv., 
Roman, hajdtik , Magyar hajdit pi. hajduk , in 
-Bulg. hajdutin , mod.Gr. x a * l ‘ T0 ^‘ n ? s - chaidoutes, 
Turkish liatdfid robber, brigand.] 

A term app. meaning originally ‘robber, marauder, 
brigand * (a sense still retained in Servia and ad- 
jacent countries), which in Hungary became the 
name of a special body of foot-soldiers (to whom 
the rank of nobility and a territory were given in 
1605), and in Poland of the liveried personal fol- 
lowers or attendants of the nobles. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 87 Like the Hungarian Hey- 
ducks their wrath is prone to mischief, and their amity is 
worth nothing. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 54 First Marched 
.five Companies of Heyduques. 1685 Loud. Got. No. 2072/1 
The Heydukes of Cattaro had made an incursion towards 
Goza, and had destroyed all that Country. 1729 Brice's 
IVeekly Jrnl. (Exeter) x6 May 3 A Dwarf.. is to attend on 
his Royal Highness in the Dress of a Heyduke. 2772 Ann. 
Reg. G 2* Two Heyducks who were behind thecoach, bravely 
exposed their lives to save the .King [of Poland]. 1832 
* Blackiv . Mag. XXXII. 13 The richly costumed heydukes 
and chasseurs of the Hungarian lords. 1847 Mrs. A. Kekr 
Hist. Servia 49 Such as refused to appear before the Kadi 
. . fled into the forests and jturned Heyducs or robbers. 1858 
Carlyle Fredh. Gt. vr. iii. II. 158 Carried by two shining 
particoloured creatures, heyducs so-called,., in a sublime 
sedan, 1889 Aihenasum 15 June 768/1 One of that extinct 
species of servants, the heyducs, holds the horse of the fat 
monarch. 

Heye, obs. f. Awe, Hie. Heyer, -eer, var. 
Hairs, 06 s. ECeyeth: see Height, Heyf, 
Heyfar, -fer, etc., obs. ff. Heave, Heifer. 
Heygh, hey 3, obs. ff. High. Heygth, heyjte, 
heygthe : see Height. 

Hoyghne, lieyne, obs. ff. Hain v. 2 , to raise. 
C1475 Crabhousc Keg. (1889) 61 Sheheyned thestepuland 
new rofyd it. 1550 Lever Sernt. *(Arb.) 34 By takyng of 
fynes, heyghnyng of rentes. 1635 Rutter She pit. Holiday 
(N.), And on the turfie table with the best Of lambs in all 
their flocke shall heyne the feast. 

Hey-ho, hey ho bit. Forms: 5-6 

hay ho(e, hey(e how(e, 6 heigho, 7 heigh ho, 
heigh-ho, hi ho, 6- hey ho. An utterance, app. 
of nautical origin, and marking the rhythm of 
movement in heaving or hauling (cf. Heave ho, 
hah and hoiv , Hale sbA 1); often used in the 
burdens of songs, with various emotional expres- 
sion, according to intonation. In some later quots. 
blending with Heigh-ho. 

2471 Riplf.y Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 157 Hay hoe, 
carcaway, lat the cup go rounde. 7 c 1475 Sqr. Icr.uc Dcgre 
in Ritson Metr. Rom. III. 179 Your maryners shall synge 
arowe Hey how and rumby lowe. 15.. Peebles to Play v, 
AVith hey and how rohumbelow^ The young folk were full 
bauld. a 1550 Frere 4- Boye 50m HxtX.E.P. P. III. 62 The 
lytell boye. .Of no man had he no care, But sung, hey howe, 
awaye the mare, And made ioye ynough. 2579 Spenser 
Shepk, Cal. Aug. 54 It fell vpon a holly eue, hey ho hoilidaye. 
Ibid. 7B As the bonilasse passed bye, hey ho bonilasse. 
1592 G. Harvey New Letter 16 Let him be the Falanta 
downe diddle of Ryme, the Hay ho halliday of Prose. 1600 
Siiaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 180 Heigh ho, sing heigh ho, vnto 
the greene holly. 5605 — Lear m. 55.75 With heigh-ho, the 
Winde and the Raine. a x6x 4 Eng . Helicon in Brit. Bill. 
(18x2) III.288, I knowe a simple countrie hinde, Heigh hoe, 
sillie swaine. 2659 Pol. Ballads (Percy Soc.) III. 147 Sing, 
hi ho, Wil. LenthaJl, who shall our general] be? z8j8 
Dickens Donley v, [He] whistled ‘With a hey ho chevy ! * 
all through. 

Heyhoe: see Hjckwall. Heyhove, Heyhte, 
Heykylle, obs. ff. Hayiiove, Height, Heckle. 
Heyl, -e, obs. ff. Ail, Hail, Heal, Hele. 
Heylander, obs. f. Highlander. HTeyld, ol>*. 
f. Hield i;. Hoyler: see Hilleu. Heylia, 
obs. f. Halse sb. Heylle, var. Hail sb.-, Obs. 
Heynte, var. Hain, Hike, Hynk, IIoine. 
FCeynd, var. Ende Obs.,. a duck. Heynd, -e. 


var. Hend a., Obs. Heyne : see Heyghne. 
Heynne, var. Hyne adv. Obs., hence, 
f Heyr. Obs. (See quot.) 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agrtec (1681) 327 Heyrs , young 
Timber-trees that are usually left for Standils in the felling 
of Copses. 1726 j Diet. Rust. (ed. 3). . 

Heyr, -e, obs. ff. Hair, Haire, Heir, Her sb. 
t Hey*rat(t. Obs. An American quadruped ; 
app. the Kinkajou ( Cercoleptes catidivolvulus). 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 84 We may hereunto 
add the beast which is bred in America, called Heyratt, 
spoken of by Theuetus : which name signifieth a beast of 
Hony. .for it will climb the trees, and coming to the caves 
of Bees . . take out the Hony with their nails. . . It is about 
the bigness of a Cat, and of a Chesse-nut colour. 1677 G. 
CharlEton Excrcit . A aim. (ed. 2) 28 Heyrat. 2688 _R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 183/i The Heyrat a beast in America, 
as big as a Cat . . a great climber of Trees. 

Heyronfe, -oun, -un(e, obs. ff. Heron. Hey- 
soge, heysugge, obs. ff. Hayscgge. Heyt, 
obs. f/ Eat, H.ut, Heat, Height ; obs. Sc. f. 
Hate, Hot. Heyte, obs. f. Ait L Heyth, obs. 
f. Heath, Height. Hey)>en, obs. f. Heathen ; 
var. Hethen. Heyty-titey, obs. var. Highty- 
tighty. Heyuen, obs. f. Heaven. Heyved, 
heywit, obs. pa. pple. of Heave. Heyward, 
obs. f. Hayward. 

t Hi, liy, pers. pron., 3 rd sing. fem. ate. Obs. 
Forms: 1 hia, hea, him, his, (hio), 1-2 hie, 1-3 
heo, 1-4 hi, hy, 2 hye, hyo, 2-3 ha, hoe. [OE. 
hia , hie , etc., acc. of hiti , hio, Heo, fem. of He, 
corresp. to OFris. hia ; cf. Goth, ija, the form cor- 
resp. to which was already lost in OHG. and OS., 
and supplied by sia , mod.Ger. ste, from stem si Se. 
In late OE. the originally distinct nom. and acc. 
began to be confounded under the forms hie, hi, 
hig, hio , heo ; and in later times, though heo was 
the typical nom. and hi, hy the acc., the two cases 
were hardly distinct. Following the example of 
me, thee, its, and .you, and like the other OE. accu- 
satives of the 3rd pers., hia began in the 10th c., 
in north-midl. dial., to be supplanted by the dative 
hire, Her. In the east-midl. dial, of the OE. 
Chronicle, thfcsubstitution was fully established by 
1125.; but the original acc. hi, hy remained longer 
in the west and south, being found in Layamon 
utter 1200, and in Shoreham (Kentish) in the first 
quarter of the 14th c. During its obsolescence, an- 
other acc. form, lies, His, made its appearance in 
the south.] 

= Her (acc.) ; also refl. herself. Used of females, 
and with nouns grammatically feminine : cf. Heo. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xxxix. 15 Da Se soecaS sawle mineSaet 
hie afirren hie. 835 Kentish Charter \n O. E. Texts 447 
gif min wiif Sonne hia nylle mid clennisse swa gehaldan. 
a 900 Martyrology Ibid. 178 Se casere hio heht gemartyrian. 
c 925 O. E. Chron. an. 919 [He] beget pa burg and him cirdon 
to msest ealle pa burgware pe hie 2er budon. C950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. 1. xo, & nalde hea sebrenge..ah he walde 
deijlice forleitta hea [c 975 Rushw. G., & ne walde hie., 
wolde dejullice forleten hio]. Ibid. ix. 18 Onsett [|>in] hond 
ofer hia . . hast hiu lifige [Rushw. xesettehond pin ofer heo, 
& heo leofab ; c xooo Ags. G., Sete June hand uppan hig, and 
heo lyfaS ; c 1160 Hatton G ., Sete bine hand up on hyo, and 
hye lefeS]. c 950 Lindis/. G. Matt. xiv. 4 Neisgelefed Se to 
habbanne hja b/v uslnv. hire], Ib/d.xv. 22 Forlet hia, for- 
Son [hiu] cliopas asfter usig [Rushw. Forfet hi®, for]>on be 
hia csegeb after us), c xooo Sax. Lecchd. 1 . 170 Gif he hy 
[Peoniam] mid him hafaS.. c zooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 4 
Nys ]>e alyfed hi [v.r. hig] to wife to habbenne [e 1160 
Hatton G., hy to wife to habbenne). Ibid. xv. 23 Forlat 
hig, forSam heo clypaS after us [c 1x60 Hatton G., Forlat 
hyo, forban hyo clypaS after us]. . a 1050 O. E. Chron. 
(MS. C) an. 1037 Balawine eorl hi [/Elfgyfe] Sar wel under- 
feng, and hig b®r geheold. Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 104B ? 4 
Se cyng ,. betahte hyhis swyster to Hwerwillon. aiioo 
Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. X075 Se cyng hi let bryngan to West- 
mynstre. .and lagde hi wiS Eadward kyng hire hlaforde. 
Ibid. an. 1100 Se arcebiscop Ansealm hi him bewaddade and 
si 63 an to ewene gehalgode. a 1x75 Colt. Horn. 223 Adam hi 
nemnede eua. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 3 UnbindeS heo [beasse] 
and leadeS heo to me. a 1200 Aloral Ode 215 )>a b e godes 
milce secheS he iwis mei ha ifinden. c 1205 Lay. 42 He hoe 
fbe boc] $ef pare adelen /Elfenor. Ibid. 158 He heo wolde 
habben. Ibid. 3186 Ich heo [c 1275 hire, i.e. Cordelia] wulle 
be biwiten & senden ha [c 1*75 hire] [>e in ane scipe. a 1250 
Owl 4- Night. 29 pe nihtegale hi ise3 And hi biheold and 
overse3. Ibid. 939 And sat sum del and heo bibohte. CX275 
Passion our Lord 435 in O. E. Misc. 49 pe rode .. He ber 
heo on his schuldre. c 13x5 Shoreham xos Senne hys [/.*•. 
is] swete and lyketh, Wanne a man hi deth. Ibid. 136 
To healde hy*Ibe erthe] op hyt nys no ned. 
t Hi, hy, /trs. pron., grd pi. nom. and acc. Obs. 
Forms : see below. [OE. hire, hie , etc., the ori- 
ginal plural, nom. and acc., in all genders, of hi, 
heo, hit (see He), corresp. to OFris. hia \ cf. Goth, 
nom. pi.* eis, *ij$s , ija, acc. ins, ijbs , ija , the forms 
corresp. to which were already lost in OS. and OHG. 
and supplied by sia , and sic, sio , site, mod.Ger. sic, 
from stem si-, Se. Since OE, times, a like fate lias 
befallen this pronominal form in Eng. Already 
i in l oth c. the northern dial, occasionally used, as 
equivalent to hia, the demonstrative fa, tha, plural 
of the , that ; before 3 200, the cognate form 
They, adopted from Norse, had quite superseded 


hi, hia, nominative, in north-midl. (Ormin)j the 
corresponding northern form was )ai, that. By 
1300, jei, thei, they, hnd become the standard 
Nominative form in midland English generally; 
though her, hem, were. retained in the possessive 
and objective till the 15th c. Before 1400, tkti, 
that are seen side by side with hi, hy, even in s.w. • 
and before 2500, hi, already confounded in form 
with its sing, he, hee, disappeared from literature; 
although in the reduced form d it still lingers in 
s.w. dialect. The Accusative hi was lost sooner 
than the nominative ; in the 10th c., in north-midl. 
dial., it began, like the other accusatives hint, and 
hi sing, fem.,' and on the analogy of the original 
accusative pronouns of the firstand second persons, 
to be supplanted by its own dative Jieom, hem (see 
Hem pron.) ; in the east-midl. dial, of the OE. 
Chronicle, hem ^ad quite superseded hi before 1125; 
but in the west the acc. was used by Layamon after 
1200, and in Kentish it was still Shorehara’s form 
c I 3 I 5- When it disappeared in the south, it gave 
place, as in the fem. sing., to a form lies, His.q.v.; 
elsewhere it was succeeded by Hem, which itself in 
course of time was displaced by Them. Thus, they, 
them are the present sense-equivalents of hi 110m. 
and acc.] 

L 1 . Nominative case. =They. 

a. 1 hiee, hia, (hea), hie, 2 hye, 2-3 hie. 

805-32 Kentish Charter in O. E. Texts 444 Me Jc bebeode 
minum cefterfylgendum . . Sret hire simle ynib xii mona 5 .. 
gegeorwien ten hund hlafa. c 825 Vesp. Psalter xxi. x8 Hie 
soolice sceawedun and gelocadon me. cG$$ O. E.Chrcn. 
an. 755 pa curedon hie b^t hie hie b^cs ne onmunden. ^897 
K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. xlvi. 354 Donne hit tocymoSst 
hie hit sprecan scufon. £950 Litidisf, Gosp. Matt, xxiii.5 
paette hia sie gesene 975 Rushw. G., pret hire si re gesrenx]. 
C975 O.E. Chron. an. 951 pret hie wolaan eal past he wolde. 
cix6o Hatton G. Matt. ix. 24 Hye^ teldan hine.^ cuoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 Efter b ai * he hie weren w’uniende in 
ierusalem. - bo hie forleten godes lore, c 1250 Kent. Strut. 
in O. E. Misc. 33 Hie answerden and seyde. Lord [etc.]. 

p. i hio, heo, 2 hio. hyo, 2-4 heo. 

871-89 Surrey Charier in O. E. Texts 452 ponne ajeofen 
hio ba ilcan elmessan to cristes cirican. a 900 Cynewulf 
Elenc 166 (Gr.) Hio him andsware zenige ne meahton a^ifan. 
0937 O. E. Chron. an. 937 past heo [MSS. A., B. hie, C., D. 
hi] beaduweorca heteran wurdun. gjt BlickL Hoot, vp) 
Heo nrefre swylc wundor ne gesawon. Ibid. 249 Hio wxron 
gefeonde mycle gefean. cxooo /Elfric Gen. iii. 7 His 
oticncowan pa b®t hig nacode wreron. c 1x60 Hatton Gosp. 
Matt. x. 1 pret hyo adrifen hyo ut [Ags. G. hig..bisl* 
axxqsCott. Horn. 223 Nare hio'blinde 3escapene. c 1x03 
Lay. 183 He wes king and heo quen, & kine-lond heo welden, 
1258 Proclam. Hen. Ill , pe treowpe ha:t heo vs . 03 cn * 
a 1375 Joseph A rim. 282 penne b el se3en Ihesu crist m pat 
like foorme, pat heo sesen him .. whon heo furst comcn. • 

y. I hi, hy, hig, 2-4 hi (i, y), .3-4 Mi. 4 
hy. . 

C887 O. E. Chron. an. 887 And hi curedon pret hie pst 
Jiealdan sceoldan. 971 Blickl. Horn. X23 pa hy ba up on 
poneheofon refter urum Drihtne locodan. 0993 Battle of 
Maldon 19 ByrhtnoS. .trehte hu hi sceoldon standan. a xooo 
O. E. Chron. an. 993 And hy bone ealdorman prer ofslosop* 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 Hi [v.r. hig] treldon hyne. Ibid. 
32 Hig brohton him dumbne man. xx$4 0 . E. Citron, an. 
1137 Hi hadden him manred maked & athes suoren. a } l V> 
Cott . Horn. 219 To chiesen gief y wolden hare sceappinde 
iufie. Ibid. 223 I mu3on 3ecnowen ei3?er god and euyl. 
Ibid. 225 pa cweSen hi betwx® ham pat hi woldan ' VC5 ?f n 
ane burch. C1205 Lay. 2230, I fun den [C1275 liii funde] pa 
preo maidenes. _ cizjs Ibid. 3610 Hi i [c 1205 heo] verdeto 
one borwe. Ibid. 10314 Hii flowen forp rihtes, pat i comen 
to pan Peutes. 1297 R* Glouc. (1724) 369 Hii rerdc abbeyes 
& prioryes vor her synnes. c 13x5 Shoreham 47 Ere nv 
thys ordre have, Me schel hy wel assaye Of that hy redeth 
that hy wel Ham conne aneye. a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
S14 To the kyng Edward hii fasten huere fay.. x 3 j°^/ e, P’' 
1 6 Hi byep heaued of alle kueade . . be hy dyadliche, be by 
"uenial. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 1. 189 Aren no men auarouser 
pan bij Whan pei ben auaunced. c 1380 Sir Ferwno.ion 
Sory wer bey for hi ne mqt hure pruwesse fulfille pore. 
Ibid. 2380 Y not how pay schul ascape pen, | at hy ne gop to 
dede. CX380 Wyclif Set. IVks. III. no Hy kepep bere 
reule. 

S. 2-5 be, (4 hey), 3 hee. 

ax 17s Cot/. Horn, zzg Hi wolde mid modinesse won 
betere ponne he sesceapen were, c 1x75 Lamb. Hons. 91 y * 
pet lond hefden he hit sealdeir.- c X200 Trin. Coll. Hont. 129 
For pat pe he ne wuneS noht on hem, ne he on him. ^ x *i° 
Bestiary 351 Alle he [hertes] am off one mode. x* 97 £‘ 
Glouc. (1724) 16 To wyte, we):er he [=they] woldepes, oper 
heo nolde non. ^1300 Havelok 152 He wrungen hondes, 
and we pen sore, c 1325 Song Passion 24 in O. E. Misc.x yz 
Ne cupen hey him nout'dnowe. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 47* 
oper cures of Cristen pei coveten noujt to haue, But pere as 
wynnynge lijp he lokep none oper. c 14x0 Chron. LW* 
(Ritson) 33 Schep he heden ase hors gret. c 143 ° Hp'ms 
Virg. 50 l o the child her seruice profren he [rime vanytej. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlii. 76 And whanne they sycn ne 
Wolde not so.. Of here vyandes thanne 3oven hee. 

f . 2-4 ho. 

f 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 79 A mon .. fol imong poues, bo 
btreueden and ho him fenvundeden. a x*oo Moral Ode 93 
NabbeS hi naping for3eten of al pet ho ise3en. Ibid. 100 AJ 
ho habbeS in hore write pet we misduden here. Ibid ,'V 
weren ho bqeten, to whon were ho iborene? a 1250 Owl 4 
Night. 66 And alle heo [Cott. MS. ho] pe drive • heonne. 
<•1250 Meid Maregrele xx. Ho leiden honden hire upon. 
r 1275 Sinners Beivare 126 O. E. Misc. 76 pcos playdurs .. 
Ho schule..ln belle habben teone. ?trx 375 Pol. ReL y **• 
Poems 239 For es3'e he comun al, esye ho ssuln wende. 
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2-4 ha, 4 a. 

c x 175 Lamb. Horn. 5 pus ha bine hereden. c 1205 Lay. 5365 
Ha [C1275 hii] leopen on heore feirc hors. <11225 After. R. 
44 Ower graces .. alse ha beoS iwriten ou. C1325 Poem 
Times Edit). Iff Percy 1 xliv, Loke that ha fare wet Hors & 
eke man. .1387 Trevisa Hidden 1. Iix.(in Morris Spec. 340) 
pe kynges of Engelond woneb alwey fer fram pat contray 
. 3ef a gop to pc norp contray, a gop wip gret help & 
strengthe. 

. 77 . 3-4 huy, 4 hui, hue. 

c 1290 y. Eitg. Leg. I. 10/315 pe croiz. .deope under eorpe 
huy caste, cx 290 SI. Brand an 669 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 238 
An ester eue huy come. <r 1300 K. Horn (Ritson) i486 
Hue gurden huem with suerde. Hue eoden . . Towart the 
castele. a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 214 That hue ne 
shulden a3eyn him go. a 1350 Childh. Jesus 50 Ne dwelden 
huy nou3t after ful longue Huy token with heom pat neod 
was. c 1375 Pol.. R el. <5- L. Poems (1866) 230 pe gates of 
parais. . Agein hui beop noupe open. 

II. 2. Accusative case. =Them. 

C82S Vesp. Psalter xvi. 13 Aris, dryhten, forecym hie and 
forcer hie. <1855 O. E. Citron, an. 787 Se ^erefa pzerto rad, 
and hie wolde drifan to bass cyninges tune. C950 Lindt's/. 
Gasp. Matt. x. 1 psette hia fordrife 5a ilco and hea ^e^eme 
all un-haelo. Ibid. 26 Ne forSon ondredes ge hia vel 5a. 
C97S Rttslnu. Gosp. ibid., Ne forbon ondredap eow hiae. 
c 975 O. E. Chrott. an. 964 And [Eadgar cyngl sette hy mid 
munecan. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 25 pa clypode se 
haslend hi?; to him (cn6o Hatton G pa clypede se hmlend 
hyo to hym]. Ibid, xxiii. 5 Ealle heora weorc hi^ do5 pact 
me»n hi geseon. cu6o Hatton G. ibid., Ealle heore were 
hyo dob pact men hyo ^eseon. a 1x75 Colt. Horn. 227 He hi 
ledde ofer se mid areie fote. c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 21 pah 
ure an heofde idon eower alre sunne and he walde gan to 
scrifte and bi-reusien ha and forleten ha a mare. Ibid. 23 pu 
scoldest heobiwiten al swa clenliche swa crist ha pe bitahte. 
f X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 pe king. . sende hie in to babilonie 
to pralshipe . . and pat lond foie hem ouersette mid felefelde 
pine, c 1205 Lay. 309 To his sune he heo [c 1275 ham] draf. 
a 1250 Owl Night. 1518 Overswithe pu hi herest. c 1250 
Kent.'Serm. in O. E. Misc. 33 Ha sente hi into his wyn- 
yarde. c 1315 Shoreham 14 He with -stent hi alle. . Ibid. z6 
The foend Tondeth hy so. 

• 3. Reflexive and Reciprocal. Themselves ; each 
other. 

.0825 Vesp. Psalter lxxii. 27 Da afirra5 hie from 5e for- 
weorSaS. £855 O. E. Citron, an. 540 And steorran hie 
zetiewdon. c 1000 Ibid. (MS. D.) an. 925 <Epelstan . . and 
Sihtric. .heo^esamnodonactTame weorSpige. c iooo/Elfric 
Exod. xviii. 7 Hig gretton h‘15 sesybsumum wordum. c xooo 
Ags.' Gosp. Matt. ii. 11 Hi [v.r. higl aSenedon hi [v.r. hi<$], 
& hi to him gebaedon. c 1 160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hyo 
apeneden hyo, & hyo to hym 3ebacden. ' . / . 

' Hi pron ., occasional variant of He, Heo. 

Hi (hoi), int. [A parallel form to Hey.] An 
exclamation used to call attention. 

? c 1475 Hunt. Hare 136 Thet cryed, * Hy, hy i ’ all at ones 
' Kyll ! kyll ! for kockes bownes !’ 1747 Gentl. Mag. 39 Hold, 
hold, ’tis a double ; hark hey ! bowler hye ! If a thousand 
gainsay it, a thousand shall lye. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. 
Tadpole xxx. (1879) 267 * Hi 1’ cried the brigand, giving the 
mule a bang with the butt-end of his musket. * Hi !* 1886 

Fenn This Man’s Wife 11. ii, It was not a thrilling word .. 
it was only a summons— an arrest. Hi ! 1894 — In Alpine 
Valley 1. 47 Here, hi 1 have a dear ? 1897 Daily News 2 Oct. 
3/3 A good lunch, and then hi T for the Crystal Palace. 
Hiacinth, obs. form of Hyacinth. 

Hiant (hoi ’ant), a. rare. [ad. L. hidnt-em , pr. 
pple. of hia-re to gape.] Gaping ; having a wide 
aperture. (Chiefly in Nat. Hist.) 

1800 Hurdis Fav. Village 17 E’er he pours into the dis- 
tant deep. Through the wide fauces of yon hiant cliffs. 1848 
Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 335 Maxilke 
rather broad, .the lobes hiant. 

Hiar, obs. form of Higher. 

Hiate (hoi'd't), v. rare. [f. L. hidt-, ppl. stem 
of hidre to gape,] intr. To gape; to cause a 
hiatus. Hence Hia'ting ppl. a. So Hia’tion, 
gaping. . _ 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. hi. xxi. 162 The continuall 
hiation, or holding open its mouth [on the part of the 
chameleon), which men observing conceive the intention 
thereof to receive the aliment of air. ^ 1876 R. Ellis Comm. 
Catullus { 1889) p. xiv, Latin, .to which the hiating vowels 
i l are comparatively strange. 

Hiatus (haij^’tus). PI. hiatus, hiatuses, 
[a. T. hiatus gaping, gap, opening, f. hidre to gape.] 

1. A break in the continuity of a material object ; 
a gaping chasm ; an opening or aperture. Now rare. 

2563 \V, Fulke Meteors (1640) 27 b, These holes called 
Hiatus differ from wide gapings, in nothing, but that they 
be lesse, and therefore seeme. .dee pipits or holes, and not . . 
gaping. 1599 Broughton's Let. xiti. 44 Hades was below, 
and Abraham's bosome was aboue, and betweene them both 
a great huge Hiatus. 1675 R. Burthogce Causa Dei - 319 
He saw two Openings or Hiatus in the Earth. 1695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth lit. i. 117 The Water of this orb 
communicates with that of the Ocean, . by means of certain 
Hiatus’s or Chasmes passing betwixt it and the bottom of 
the Ocean. 1737 Franklin Lett . Wks. 1840 VI. 5' Those 
hiatuses at the bottom of the sea, whereby the abyss below 
opens into it and communicates with it. 1885 Manch . Exam. 
22 June 5/3 One side of the mountain was rent into a large 
hiatus about 200 yards square. 

|| b. Anat. An opening or foramen. 

1886 Syd. See. Lex., Hiatus Fallopii ,a foramen situated 
on the upper surface of the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone leading to the aqueduct of Fallopius. 

c. humorously. A rent or hole in a garment. 

1761 Sterne TV. Shandy IV. xxyii. The hiatus in Phuta- 
tortus’s breeches was sufficiently wide to receive the chesnut. 

2. A gap or interruption of continuity in a 
chronological or other series ; a lacuna which de- 
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stroys the completeness of a sentence, account, writ- 
ing, etc. ; a missing link in a chain of events, etc. 

x6*3 Jackson Creed n. xix. § 6 To forewame the Reader 
of the hiatus in our aduersaries collections. 2655 Fuller 
Clt. Hist. it. iii. § 17 A Dunce-Monk, being to make his 
Epitaph., at Night left the Verse thus gaping. Hie sunt in 

fossa Bedx ossa , till he had consulted with his Pillow, to 

fill up the Hiatus. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of P, 57 
When there are such Chasmaesand hiatus’s in the superiour 
or Jnferiour parts of a state, they are sad Omens, portending 
ruine. . X797 Monthly Mag. \ II. 264 It was printed in 
the usual Greek characters, with all the hiatus filled up by 
conjecture. 1844 H, Rogers Ess. I. ii. 59 In 1671.. there is 
another hiatus in his correspondence. It extends over three 
3'ears. 1874 Carpenter Meat. Pkys. r. i. § r A Material 
Instrument, whose function it is to bridge over the hiatus 
between the individual Consciousness and the External 
World. 

b. Logic. A step wanting in a chain of proof ; 
a gap in reasoning or evidence. 

<11850 Calhoun Whs. (1874) II. 269 Where is that hiatus 
. .between the premises and the conclusion? 

3. Gram, and Pros. The break between two 
vowels coming together without an intervening 
consonant in successive words or syllables. 

The break or interval of silence is necessary in order that 
the two_ vowels may be separately heard, when there is no 
intervening consonant to mark the division between them. 

■ 2706 Pope Let. to Walsh 22 Oct., The Hiatus which has 
the worst effect, is, when one Word ends with the same 
Vowel that begins the following. 2875 Lowell Spenser 
Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 309 note, He [Milton] also shuns a hiatus 
which does not seem to have been generally displeasing to 
Spenser’s ear. Mod, The article an has been reduced to a , 
except before vowels, where hiatus would result, 
t Hibber-gibber. Obs. [Reduplicated deri- 
vative of Gibber;] A confused repetition or babble 
of talking ; gibberish. 

- 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 24 One madde knaue with 
his awke hibber-gibber is able to put down twenty of your 
smugged artificiall men that simper it so nicely. 

Hibemacle (hai’bam^k’l). Also hy-. [ad. 
L. hibemacul-um ; see below. So in mod.F.] A 
winter retreat ; a hibemaculum. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 231 The Legions on 
their Hybernacles^ think. 2792 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 11. 
17 note. What is in common language called a bulbous 
root, is by Linneus termed the Hybernacle or winter-lodge, 
of the young plant. 1822 BJackw. Mag. XI. 736 AH the 
other snug and airless depositories and hybernacles of life 
in the city of cities. 

. Hiberna’cular, a. [f. L. hibemdcul-um (see 
next) + -AR.J Of or pertaining to a hibemacle. 

# 1834 Selby in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 35 Those 
insect tribes.. had. .quitted their hybernacular retreats. 

|| Hibernacnltim (hoibomEe-kmlum). Also 
hy-. PI. -a. [L. hibemaculum winter residence, 

^usually in pi. hibernacula winter huts of soldiery, 
winter quarters, f. hibeni-us wintry: see - cule .] 

+ 1. A greenhouse for wintering plants. Obs. 

1699 Evelyn AcetariaVlxn, Of Orangeries. .Hybernacula, 
Stoves, and Conservatories. 

2. Zool. The winter quarters or place of retire- 
ment of a hibernating animal. 

1789 G. White Selbome xxvii. (1853) 108 Hedgehogs make 
a deep and warm hybernaculutn with leaves and moss. 2816 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 348 It shall seek out 
appropriate hybernacula or winter quarters and in them fall 
into a profound sleep. 1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 135 
This it lines with leaves, retires to its hybernaculum and 
closes the aperture of the shell. 

3. Bot. A’ part of a plant adapted to protect an 
embryonic organ during the winter, as a bulb or 
special bud. . 

1760 Jas. Lee Introd. Bot. (1788) Gloss. 4x8 Hyberna- 
culum , Winter-lodge, the Part of a Plant that incloses and 
secures the Embryo from external Injuries. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau’s Bot. i. 25 note , He [Linnzeus] names them Hy- 
bernacula, winter germs or buds, into which the whole plant 
retires during the winter season, i860 Tyas Wild FI. 31 
[Butterwort] There are formed small round leafy buds or 
hybernacula, about half an inch in diameter. 

4. Zool. a. An encysted winter-bud of a polyzoan, 
which germinates in the following spring. 

2885 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Bril. XIX. 433/1 The 
only approach to a differentiation of the polypides in Palu- 
dicella is in the arrest of growth of some of the buds of a 
colony in autumn, which, instead of advancing to maturity, 
become conical and invested with a- dark-coloured cuticle. 
They are termed hybernacula. 

b. The epiphragm or false operculum of a snail. 

1888 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. 273 It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find, during the warm season, individuals 
[snails] to the exterior of whose shells there adhere one or 
more (often a great number) of. .hybernacula, cast off by 
their fellows bn emerging from the dormant state. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Attint. Life 108 When the snail hiber- 
nates it closes the aperture of its shell by a whitish disc, the 
hibemaculum or epiphrngma. 

Hibernal (hmbaMnal), a. Also hy-. [ad. L. 
hibernal -is wintry, f. hibernus wintry,] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or proper to winter ; appear- 
ing in winter. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 225 (The dog-star] 
should rather manifest its warming power in the winter, 
when it remaines conjoyned with the Sun in its Hybernnll 
conversion. 1799 Spirit Pub. Jrtils. (1800) 1 1 1. 129 To sleep 
away the hitiemal months. 2819 Montgomery Reign of 
Spring in Greenland , etc. (ed. 2) 211 They meet the pale 
hybemal sun. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 365 Leucojum 
xstivum ; leaves hibernal. 


2 .Jig. Pertaining to the winter oflife ; late. 

, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm.4,18 56) 1. 356 We have lost our 
regard so even of judgements and all, as neither vernal nor 
hibernal repentance we bring forth. 

Hlbemant (hui'blunant), a. jVnl. Hist. [ad. 
L. hlbemant-em, pr. pple. of hibernare (see next). 
So in F.] Hibernating. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 766/1 In the bibemant. .con- 
dition. 2842 M. Hall Guist. Led. 15 The deep and long- 
continued sleep of the hibernant animal. , . 

Hibernate (hoi-barne't), v. Alsohy-. [f. L. 
hibernal-, ppl. stem of hibema-re to winter, f. hi- 
berna winter quarters, hibernus wintry.) 

1. intr. To winter; to spend the winter in some 
special state suited to resist it ; said esp. of animals 
that pass the winter in a state of torpor, trails/. 
Of persons : To winter in a milder locality. 

a 1802 E. Darwin cited in Webster (1828). 1816 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. (1843) U-349 It is probable that some insects 
of almost every order hybemate in the egg state. 2827 
Butterfly Collector's Vadc-M. 115 This species hybernates 
in the perfect state and sometimes survives the winter. 2865 
Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 10 There are now positively no places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean where invalids can 
hybernate cheaply and comfortably. 

2. flg. a. Of persons: To remain in a torpid or 
inactive state, b. Of things : To lie dormant. . 

2829 Southey Sir T. More I. 39 Inclination would lead 
me to hibernate during half the year. 2862 M.. Hopkins 
Hawaii 305 The unsettled questions are hybemating, prob- 
ably to bud and burgeon again at some future season. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 04 The public institution in which 
he hibernated (so to speak) during the other three hundred 
and sixty-four days of the year. 

Hence Hi'ber 2 latiI^g , vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Hi’- 
berna;tor, an animal that hibernates. 

2836-9 Todd CJ't/. Anat. II. 766/2 In the sleep ofthehiber- 
nating animal, the respiration is.. impaired. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 395 Propagated by budding from marginal 
clefts, and by autumnal hybemating bulbils. 2883 Sunday 
Mag. 674 The Faurde is really one of the hibernators, like 
our own hedgehog. 2888 Rolleston & Jackson A nint. Life 
262^ ‘ Hibernating gland \ a gland found in many Rodentia, 
Chiroptera, and Insectivora. 

Hibernation (baibajn^’Jan'l. Alsohy-. [ad.L. 
hibemdtidn-em , n. of action f. hibernare : see prec.] 

1. The action of wintering, or passing the winter, 
fesp. in some suitable place or condition. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., New Conscrv. (R.), The several 
plants that were to pass their hybernation in the green-house. 
1687-2700 Sir P. Rycaut Coutn. Kno lies’ Hist. Turks 1462 
(L.) The next day. .the vizier [marched] to Diarbechir, for 
his hybernation. 2808 Southey Let. 13 Sept, in C. C. 
Southey LifefyCorr. III. xiv. 160, lam.. laying in health 
and exercise for the next season of hybernation. 2897 Westm. 
Gaz. 8 Apr. 1/3 My experiences may be of use next season 
to those who are in doubt about their next year’s quarters 
for hibernation. 

2. Nat. Hist. The dormant condition into which 


many animals and plants pass when the tempera- 
ture falls below certain limits ; esp. the winter 
sleep of some warm-blooded animals, as the dor- 
mouse, hedgehog, badger, bear, bat, etc. 

<2x802 E. Darwin cited in Webster (1828). 2816 Kirby 

& Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 349 Their hybernation in these cir- 
cumstances has little or nothing analogous to that of larger 
animals. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 221 Ibis state of hyber- 
nation . . isbetterdisplayed in the Dormouse, than in any other 
warm-blooded animal of our own country, except the Bats. 
2856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith iv. ii._ § 5. 231 (A plant] prepares 
itself for the period of h>bernation. i860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea vi. § 325 The great serpents and reptiles have 
buried themselves for hibernation. 

3. flg. Any condition or period of dormancy or 
suspended activity. 

1829 Darwin in Life $ Ze//.(i887) I. 276, I know'scarcely 
any one that walks, and this .. has reduced me to a sort of 
hybernatiop. 1865 Pall Mall G.p Aug. 1/1 With the revival 
of the Guild of Literature revive a number of questions 
which during its hybernation were put upon one side. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. IV, 394/1 The long interval of half 
a century seems to be the period of hybernation during 
which the telescopic mind rests from its labours. 

Hibernatory (haibaunatari). [f. L. hibernare 
(see Hibernate) : after conservatory.] A place 
for keeping plants in during the winter. 

185* Beck's Florist Oct. 225 This frame is to be employed 
for . propagating plants from cuttings, and lastly, to be 
used as a hybernatory. 

Hibernian (haibaunian), a. and sb. Also hy*. 
[f. L. Hibernia , a corrupted form of fverna {Iti- 
uema , luventa , ItibemcC) = Gr. ’IfipvT}, ’lipvrj = 
pCeltic *Ivcriu (acc. *Iverionern, abl. *Ivcnoitc ), 
whence Ir. Britt , acc. Eirinn , Erinn Erin, later 
Mir. nom. and acc. Eri (whence OE. Yra-,Iralaitd) 
Ireland. See -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Ireland ; Irish. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. X. 436 The conscionable carnageof t c 
Hybemian Clergy. 2711 Pope Let. to JC . xs 
hq observes at the Bottom of Page 20th .. T 3 / ,), c 

by yourself. .’Tis right Hibernian, and I con Jj^ „ Cicilv 
English call a Bull in the Expre^mn. 2773 Bkydos k .Sicily 
xxiii. <1809) 227, I suppose your Hibernian squabble^., 
would soon have an end. *E8i F. Hall «n notoriously 
.9 The truly Hibernian pTaUcamcM 
unknown. iSS. CAULTEitD | Sa»a tonho|e Slitd)cs 
Hibernian embroidery, .•ftith baun an , «;iLr cr 

upon velvet, silk, or net foundat.nns, with coloured !Uk5 or 
filoselles. 
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HIBEENIAmSM. 

B. s&. A native of Ireland : an Irishman. 

2709 Steele Taller No. 35 T zThe Native Hibernians, 
who are reckoned not much unlike the ancient Bceotians. 
1834 M edwin Angler in Wales IX. 28S This was not lost on 
the shrewd quick-eared Hibernian. 

Hence Hibe-mianism, Irish character or nation- 
ality ; an Irish characteristic, trait, or idiom. Hi- 
beTnianly adv , in a Hibernian manner. 

3833 Fraseds Mag. VIII. 620 He altered the family name 
from Macowen .. to Owenson, and thereby destroyed its 
Hibemianism, 1873 Harper's Mag. 485 New scenes, .new 
sea landscapes as Airs, Trollope Hibemianly calls them. 
1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Yrs. Police Judge xii. 81 A prevailing 
disposition of the constabulary to let Hibemianism revel 
and rollic on the anniversary of its patron saint. 1894 F. 
Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LIX.9/1 A colloquial Hibemianism. 

Hibernically (haiba-znikali), adv . [f. med. 
or mod.L. Hibernic-us Irish (f. Hibernia ) + -AL + 
-ly 2 ; after L. Hibernice.] In an Irish manner ; 
esp. in reference to speech : With something of 
an Irish bull, with an obvious contradiction or ludi- 
crous inconsistency in terms. 

1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 727 Hibernically speaking, we 
have % but one mode of complimentary reverence for the 
greatl 1880 Times 28 Dec. 10/1 To make known to us 
something of what might be called, hibernically, solar 
geology. 

Hlbemicati (h9ib3Umkan\ a. rare— 1 , [f. as 
prec. + -AN : after Anglican.] Of or pertaining to 
Ireland, or, esp., the Irish Church. 

18S5 R. W. Dixos Hist.Ck. Png. JJI. 405 The other Hi- 
bemican prelates held their peace. 

Hibernicism (haibaunisiz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-ISM : cf. Anglicism , Scotticism , etc.] 

1 . An idiom or expression characteristic of or 
currently attributed to Irish speech ; esp. an Irish 
bull (see Bull sbA 2). ^ 

3758 Monthly Ren\ 342 As it stands, it reads, somewhat like 
an Hibernicism. 1779 Sylph I. 240 That is the greatest 
trifle (to use a Hibernicism) of all. 1841 J. T. Hewlett 
Parish Clerk I. 107 Mrs. Dowling had always, to use an 
Hibernicism, ‘enjoyed’ very delicate health. 1879 Temple 
Bar Mag. Jan. 5 They would, to use a Hibernicism, only 
have noticed it if it had left off. 

2 . The condition of being Irish; Irish nationality. 
3807 Syd. Smith Whs. (1859) !• 85/2 The defendant has 

pleaded that the deceased was an Irishman - . and upon the 
proof of Hibernicism, acquittal followed of course. 

Hibernicize (haibaunisaiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.J trans. To make or render Irish in form or 
character. • 

18x2 H. & J. Smith Rej.Addr. (1839)40 note , This causes 
him . . to . . Hibernicisethc rest of the poem. 1831 Frasers 
Mag. 111 . 67 He has Hibernirired the whole realm of faery. 
1891 Athenceum 12 Sept. 350/2 Several of the Anglo-Norman 
families settled in Ireland became so thoroughly Hiber- 
nicued that they assumed surnames with the prefix Mac. 

Hlbernize (hai'bainsiz), v. rare. [f. L. type 
* Hibem-us Irish (f. Hibernia') + -ize.] 

1. traits. = Hibernicize. 

3771 Macpherson Introd. Hist. Gt. Brit . 66 The proper 
terms. .being Latin words hibemized % 1836 E. Howard R . 
Reefer xxxv f> Not yet having sufficiently Hiberuised my 
taste to luxuriate on Raleigh’s root. 

2 . intr. To act as an Irishman. 

1779 Gibbon Misc. Wks. 3814) II. 234 If you do not Hiber- 
nize, you might at least Bentinckize. 

Hence Hiberoiza*tion, a making Irish. 

384^ G. S. Faber Eight Diss. {18-15) II* -68 This word 
likewise escapes Sir William’s hibemisation. 3894 Forum 
(U.S.) Apy. X93 The usual Hibemization of the police force 
and the city departments promptly followed. 

Hiberno-, formative element f. L. type *Hi- 
lem-us Hibernian, Irish, as in Hiberno- Celtic, 
Celtic of Ireland. 

1828 Webster, Hibcmo-C elite, the native language of the 
Irish. 

Hiberno’logy. [f. L. type *Hibeni-us Irish 
+ -(o)logt.] The study of Irish antiquities and 
history. Hence Htberno'Iogist, a student of or 
authority on Hibernology. 

a 18S9 Ld. Strancford in I.ett. V Papers (1878) 131 CD .) 
We m3y fairly contrast his Hibernology' with that of the 
Hibemologists of the present generation. 

Babe*rnopbobe. nonce-vid. One who has a 
dread of or antipathy to the Irish. 

3B89 Temple Bar Mag. Dec. 533 It was long enough to 
demonstrate even to Protestant Hibemophobes that his 
system was the right one. 

0 Hibiscus chibi-skns). Hot. [Lat., a. Gr. 
Wtaicos some malvaceous plant (identified by Dios- 
corides with d\ 0 ai'a).J A large genus of malvace- 
ous plants (herbs, shrubs, and trees), mostly from 
tropical countries ; the Rose-mallows. 

3706 -Phillips *ed. Kerrey), H ibisntm or Hibiscus, the 
Herb Marshmallows, of known Vertue against the Stone 
and GraveL 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 304 The orange 
flowered Hibiscus is also^ conspicuously beautiful. 1857 
Livingstone Trap. iii. 72 Nets made of the fine strong fibres 
of the hibiscus which grows abundantly in all moist places. 

attrib. 1875 Miss Bird Hayvaii 134 Hats made from cane- 
tops, and trimmed with hibiscus blossoms. 

TIibrid(e, obs. forms of Hybrid. 

Hie (hik), ini. • An imitation of the sotmd of a 
hiccup, esp. as an interruption in the speech of a 
drunken person. 
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1898 Punch 29 Jan. 41/2 What’s (hie) Cuba to him, or he 
to (Ate) Cuba? 

II Hie atee, hie cate e (hikatr). Also 7hecatee. 
fapp. ad. native name.] A fresh-water tortoise, 
Chry semis rugosa, found in the Antilles. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 102 There are 3 or 4 sorts of these 
Creatures in the West Indes. One is called by the Spaniards, 
Hecatee. X756 P. Browne Jamaica (3789) 466 The Hicatee, 
or Land Turtle. This species is a native of the main-land, 
but frequently imported to Jamaica. 

Hiccius doccins vhrkjios dp’kjms). Also 7 
Hixius Doxius, .Hictius Dootius, Hiccius- 
Docksius, 8 hiccius- doxius, hicksius doxius, 
hixious doxious, hiccius-doctius. [Conjec- 
tured to be a corruption of the Lat. phrase hicce 
esl doctus 1 this or here is the learned man if not 
merely a nonsense formula simulating Latin,] 

A formula used by jugglers in perlorming their 
feats ; hence, 1 a cant word for a juggler ; one that 
plays fast and loose* (J.). Also attrib . or as adj. 

1676 Shadwell Virtuoso n. 22, I shall stand here till 
one of ’em has whipt away my Mistris about business, 
with a Hixius Doxius. 1678 Quacks Acad. 5 All the use 
you are to make of such Terms, is the same Juglers jdo of 
Hictius Dodius and Presto. 1678 Butler Hud . in. iii. 580 
An Old dull Sot; wh* had told the Clock.. At Westminster, 
and Hickses Hall, And Hiccius-Docksius play’d in all. 1690 
Dryden^w//*//, v. 5 , Here is nothing, and here is nothing; 
and then hiccius docciu.^ and they'* are both here again. 
a 2734 North Exam. 1. iiu (1740) 2x1 The Author, with his 
Hiccius-doxius Dexterity, can slur this on one Side, by a 
Word or two. 1794 Sporting Mag. III. 163 Our jugglers 
hixious doxious Shall distance all the Greeks. 

Hiccory, variant of Hickoky. 

Hiccup (hi‘k£p), sb. forms : a. 6 hicke up, 
hikup, 6-7 hickop, 7 hickhop, hecup, 7-8 
hiccop, 7-9 hickup, hick-up, 7- hiccup ; 0 . 7- 
hiccough. See also Hickkt, Hickock. [Hickop, 
hiccup, appears, from its date, to be a variation of 
the earlier hickock , Hicket q.v. Hiccough was a 
later spelling, app. under the erroneous impression 
that the second syllable was cough , which has not 
affected the received pronunciation, and ought to 
be abandoned as a mere error.] 

An involuntary spasm of the respiratory organs, 
consisting in a quick inspiratory movement of the 
diaphragm checked suddenly by closure of the 
glottis, and accompanied by a characteristic sound. 
Also, the affection consisting in a succession of such 
spasms. 

a. 1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong, Le hoquet , the hickop, 
yexing. 1581 Mulcaster Positions x. (1887) 57 For the 
hikup. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. sit. ii.vi. ii. (1651) 553 By 
some false tfbeusation, as they do to such as have the hick- 
hop, to make them forget it. 3635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 
324 In the aftemoone I am ever taken with a dry hecup. 
1671 Salmon^vz. Med. irt. xvii. 375 If the Hiccup come 
after taking it. 1727 Bradley Fam.Dict . s v.. You must 
in the very instant that the Hickup seizes the Party pull his 
Ring-Finger, and it will go off. 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap • 
Jack Z. II. 390 Constitutional and chronic fits of hiccups. 

fl. * 1626 Bacon Sylva § 686 It hath beene obserued by the 
Ancients, that Sneezing doth cease the Hiccough. 1744 
Birch LifeBdyle in Boylds Wks. I. 83 (R.) Some are freed 
from the hiccough, by being told of some feigned ill news 
or even of some other things, that but excites a great atten- 
tion of mind. 3794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. I. 33 Seized with 
most violent convulsions of her limbs, with outrageous hic- 
cough. 1876 Foster Phys. 11. ii. (3879) 356 Hiccough. 

+ b. irons/. A spasmodic affection of some other 
organ. Obs. 

3634 Heywood & Brome Lane. Witches 1. H’s. Wks. 3874 
IV. 184 O my hart has got the hickup, and all lookes greene 
about me. 

Hence Hiccnpy a., marked by hiccups. 

3895 Du Maurier Trilby 365 He sang with a very cracked 
and hiccupy voice. 

Hiccup (hrkz/p), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To make the sound of a hiccup; to be 
affected with hiccup. 

a. 1580 Hollyband T reas. Fr. Tong, Hoqueter, to hickop. 
z6&£ tr. BonePs Merc. Compit. xvi.564 A Boy ten years old, 
Hickuped day and night for 8 dayes. 1798 Ellis in Anti- 
Jacobin xm. (1852) 58 He spoke ; and to the left and 
nght, Norfolk hiccupp’d with delight. 3852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge s Sp. Tour hv. 315 He hiccuped and spluttered at 
almost every word. 

* 74 ® Hartley Observ. Man 1. i, 97 Sneezing, Hic- 
coughing, Vomiting. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxv. As if 
a passing fairy had hiccoughed. 

2 . Irons. To utter or bring out with interruption 
of hiccups, as a drunken person. 

3788 Dibdin Musical Tourvi. 20 Convivial lords.. hiccup 
OUt n0 ^bs domine. 3851 Thackeray Eng. H urn. i. 11876) 
JS 5 l * hey] hiccupped Church and State with fervour. 3855 
Macaulay H 1 st. Eng.xix. IV. 222 An idle word hiccoughed 
out when they were drunk. 

Hence Hrccuping vbl. sb. nnd^ ppl. a. 

3748 (see 3 0 ]. 3803 Beddoes Hygeia ix. 23 Sobbing and 
hiccujjtng . . accompany epileptic fits. 3859 Sat. Rev. VII. 
426/2 The dull apologies, the hiccup'ng excuses. 

Hich, Sc. form of High; obs. var. of Hitch. 

+ Hichcock. Obs. [app. f. some sense of Hitch 
v. + Cock s 6 .; or related to Hick sbA] ‘ A sim- 
pleton’ (Nr res). 

*697 Peele's Jests Wks. (Rtldg.) 61B/1 Among whom this 
hichcock missed his rapier ; at which all the company were 
in a maze. 


Hichcoke, liichecock, var. Hickock Obs: 
Hich.el(l, obs. ff. hctchel, var. Hatched. 
Hicht, obs. Sc. f. Height sb. and a. t Hight. 
t Hi’clity, a. Sc. Obs. [app. f. hicht Height 
• f -y: cf. mighty.] High, lofty ; haughty. 
1533 Douglas AEneis vn. viii. sx Wythin tha bychty 
boundis Turnus rycht Lay styll at rest amyddis the dirk 
nycht. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 121 So hichtie than 
into his mynd wes he. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. ix. 2x4 Hichtie hardines and corageous spirit. 
Hence t Hichtiness, haughtiness. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 96 Of this cumis 
thair pryd and hichtines, and hosting of thair nobilitie. 

II Hio jacet (hik dy'-set). (Lat. = ‘ here lies’.] 
The first two words of a Latin epitaph ; hence, an 
epitaph or monumental inscription. 

i6ox SHAKS.-ri/rr Well in. vi. 66,1 would haue that drurame 
or another, or hie iacet. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 416 Many 
. . that, as to their dust, and Monuments want a hie jacet. 
1859 Tennyson Vivien 751 Among the knightly brakes of 
the graves. And by the cold Hie Jacets of the dead. 1885 
A. Dobson At Sign of Lyre 55 (Stanf.) He let his human* 
nature rust — Write his Hie Jacet in the dust. 

+ Hiclr, Obs. [A familiar by-form of the 
personal nam c Richard : cf. Dick , and Hob =* Robert, 
Hodge - Roger.] An ignorant countryman ; a silly 
fellow, booby. 

3565 Harding in Jewel Def. Apol. (x6ix) 529 Be it that 
Hicke, Hob, and Hans, of your Sects haue impudentlie ac- 
cused him. a 3700 B. E. Diet. Cant . Crew , Hick, any Per- 
son of whom any Prey can be made . . ; also a silly Country 
Fellow. 3703 Steele Grief A -l a- Mode iv. i, Richard 
Bumpkin l Ha I A perfect Country Hick, 1713 Acad. 
Compl. 204 (N. s.v. Hyckc-scorner), That not one hick 
spares. Ibid., That can bulk any hick. 

Hick, sbf rare . Also hie. [See Hicket.] 

1 . a. A hiccup, b. A hesitation in speech. 

3607 R. C. tr. Estienne’s World Wonders 1. xiv. 70 To 

pronounce them with their right accents . . without either 
hicke or hern. 3796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 218 Hiccup.— 
The orthography of this word is very unsettled ; some writ- 
ing as here ; others, Hiccough, Hick, Hichoc , and Hicket. 
3825 Jamieson Hick, the act of hiccuping. 2847 J. Craw- 
ford in Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) J1890) II. 237 Mome 
hicks an’ hums Ye’ve war’d owre puirtith’s antrin oauds. 

2 . Comb, fhick-yex, hiccup. 

2628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 99 Most of them had all the 
hickeyexe which brought with it a strong convulsion. 

Hick, rare. Also hio. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To hiccup. Hence Hrclringly adv., in the manner 
of a hiccup ; with short spasmodic efforts. 

1607 TorscLL Pour-/. Beasts 11658) 204 He would cough, 
and cannot but hickingly, as though he had eaten small 
bones. 2825 Jamieson, Hick, .to hiccup. 

HiekelZ, obs. form of Hkckle sb. 
Hickery-pickery, vulgar perversion of Him 
TICRA. 

28x6 Scott Old Mart, viii, The leddy cured me wt’ some 
hickery-pickery. 1887 J. Service Life Dr. DugnidsBottov 
to use hykerie pykerie and rue. 

1 * Hicket, sb. Obs. Forms; 6 hickot, hyckot, 
6-7 hicket, 7 hi(c)quet, hickett, hycket. [O ne 
of the earlier forms of hiccup , the other being 
hickock , both app. with a dim. formative -ct, -ock. 
The echoic stem hick appears also in MDu. huk, 
Du. hik, LG. hick, Da. hik, Sw. hicka hiccup 
MDu. hicken , Du. hikken , Da. hicke, Sw. hicka 
to hiccup ; also Bret, hok, hik (Littre), F. hoqidt 
(15th c.), Walloon hi kite, med.L. hoquetus (DU 
Cange), hiccup, F. hoqueter (12th c. in Katz.- 
Darm.) to hiccup. The Eng. hicket corresponds 
in formation to the Fr., and is identical with tne 
Walloon. Assuming this to be the earliest form, 
we have the series hicket , hickot, hickock, hteko/ 
hiccup (hiccough). ] Early form of Hiccup sb. 

X544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) E viij a, It is good to ^ 
colde water in the face of him that hath the hicket. *545 
Raynold Byrth Mankynde in. iii. (1634) X73 Against x « , J)p 
or the Hyckot. 1584 R. Scot Discozt. Ivttckcr. x»- 
(x886) 195 The hickot is cured with sudden feare or : Strang . 
n eives. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 442 Proceeding h™ 0 **,' 
cessiue yexing or hicquets. 1684 R. Johnson M ait. I 
m. iv. 153 The causes of the Hicket are either internal 0 
external. 

b. •= Hiccup sb. b. , 

156a Bulleyn Bk. Simples 54 b, When the hart is weake 
or in a great hicket. 

t Hicket, v. Obs. Also 6 hickot. [f- 
Cf. F. hoqueter , Walloon hiketer .] Early form 0 
Hiccup?/. ... 

1584 R- Scot Disccnt. Witcher, xr. xv. (18B6) 164 Sonic 
hold fast their left thombe in tbeir right hand when in./ 
hickot. 3634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. XXU- *** : ' 
(1678) 520 Repletion helps that hicketting that proceeds iro 
inanition. 

Hickis taper, variant of Hao-tapeu. 
Hick-joint. Masonry. (See quot.) 

1876 Gwii.r Archil . G!l"s., Hick -joint Pointing, ta 
species of pointing in which, after the ioints are rakeu o ' 
a portion of superior mortar is inserted between the coins , 
and made perfectly smooth with the surface. 

Hickle, dial. f. Heckle ; var. Hjckwali- 
Hicklety-pioklety : see HiocLEDV-ricoLEDT. 
t Hi ckock, sb. Obs. Forms : a. C hyckooK, 
7 hickock, hiekeock, hio(c‘ock, hick-hock, 
(hiok-hoe). B. 6 hitchcock, hytoheoko, (hitch 
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cough), hichcoke, -koke, hichecock{e. [A 
parallel form to Hicket, the difference being either 
that of two diminutive suffixes, or merely phonetic, 
as in the later hickof, hiccup. The explanation of 
the variant form in hich-, hitch-, is not clear ; it is 
perh. to be sought in the dial, equivalence of ch 
and h.] An earlier form of Hiccup sb. 

a. 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 524 Thre syppes are for the 
hyckock And vi more for the chyckock. 1612 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653' 190 Against vomiting, and the 
Hickcock.. 1660 Howell Parly Beasts 78 (D.) Go to the 
stomack, it hath .. singultus or the hicock. 1670 Covel 
Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 140 A jerky motion like those who 
have a strong Hickock. 1678 Hexham Dutch Diet., Hick, 
the Hick-hock. 

p. 155* Turner //rr&z/i.Cj,Thebrothe..dryuethawaye 
the hycthcoke. Ibid. Cvjb, Dyil ..swageth y e hichkoke. 
1562 Ibid. 11. 54 Mynt. .stancheth perbrekyngand the hitch 
cough. 1598 Florio, Singhiozzi , yeaxings, hichecocks. 
t Hickock, v. Obs . Forms: seeprec. [f. prec.] 
An early form of Hiccup v. 

1598 Florio, Sittghiozzare , to sob, to throb . . to yexe, to 
hichecocke. x6xx Cotgr., Sanglottcr , to yex or hickock. 

Hickol, dial, form of Hick wall. 

Hickory (hi’kori). Forms : 7 hiquery, 7-9 
hickory, 8 -erie, -ary, heckarry, 8- hiccory, 
hickory. [Shortened from pohickery, recorded as 
the native Virginian name in 17th c.] 

1. A North American tree of the genns Cary>a, 
closely allied to the walnut, with tough heavy 
wood, and bearing drupes (mostly with a hard 
woody rind or husk) inclosing ‘ nuts the kernels 
of which in several species are edible. Also 
hickory-tree. 

There are about a dozen species, all natives of N. America, 
the commonest in the Eastern U. S. being the Shell-bark, 
Scaly-bark, or Shag-bark H. (C. alba) ; others are the Peccan 
or Illinois-nut H .(C.olivsfor/nis), common in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, the Bitter-nut or SwarapH.(C.owmw), 
and the Pig-nnt, Hog-nut, or Broom H. (C. Porcino). 

(1653 J. Ferrar Reformed Virginia Silk Worm (Cent.), 
Popler, Plum, Crab, Oake, and Apple tree, Yea, Cherry, and 
tree called Pohickery.] 1682 T. A. Carolina 7 The Wild 
Wallnut, or Hiquery Tree. 1737 Wesley IVks. {1872) 1. 62 
Many hickary-trees which bear a bad kind of walnut. 1748 
Phil. Trans. XLV. 543 Hiccory, the most common Tree in 
their Woods. 1807 P. Gass Jmt. 14 Here the soil is good, 
with cotton wood, sycamore, hickory, oak, and white walnut. 
1849 Bryant Fountain 23 The hoary trunks Of oak, and 
plane, and hickory, o'er thee held A mighty canopy. Ibid. 
75 Indian maidens . . That gather from the nestling heaps 
of leaves The hickory’s white nuts. 

b. In Australia, transf. to various trees whose 
wood is similarly used to that of the American 
tree ; the Native Hickory of N. S. Wales is Acacia 
leprosa and A. Melanoxylon , of Tasmania Eriosle - 
mon squamous (Morris). 

1884 Boldrewood Melb. Mem. v. 35 The beautiful urn- 
brageous blackwood [Acacia Melanoxylon\, or native hick- 
ory, one of the handsomest trees in Australia. 

2. The wood of the American hickory. 

1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 628 There is also 
another sort of Timber called Hickery, that is harder than 
any Oak. _ 1771 Smollett Humph . Cl. (1815) 234 Her ear- 
rings consisted of two pieces of hickery, of the size and shape 
of drumsticks. 1879 Cassells Techn.Educ. IV.160/1 Hickory 
is very tough ana elastic. 

b. A rod, stick, or the like, made of this wood. 
2805 D. Webster Let. e, May in Priv. Cor. (1857) I. 206, 

I have only to take my hickory and walk, a 1813 A. Wilson 
Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 220 Grant this, ye powers ! to 
dominies distrest, Thqjr sharp-tailed hickories will do the 
rest. 1837 Wm. Boyd Oakvj. Old 11, Let him sport his hound 
and hickory. 

c. Old Hickory , a nickname of Andrew Jackson, 
President of U. S. 1829-37. 

3. The nut of the American hickory. 

x856 Trcas. Bot. 228/2 These nuts [those of Carya alba ] 
stand second in point of flavour among the hickories. 1882 
Garden xx Nov. 433/3 The Hickory is a fine nut. 

4. attrib. and Comb . a. simple attrib. Adapted 
to the growth of hickory ; made or consisting of the 
wood of hickory ; resembling this wood, very hard 
or tough (also^*.). 

1741 P. Tailfer, etc. Harr. Georgia 97 The Proportion 
of Pine Barren to either good Swamp or Oak and Hickory 
Land, is at least six to one. 1800 Med. Jntl. III. 1x9 The 
sparks which were discharged from an hiccory fire. 1829 
W. Irving in Life Of Lett . . (1864) II. 369 As to the old general 
[Jackson], with all his hickory characteristics, I suspect he 
has good stuff in him [see 2 c). 1850 I.yell 2 nd Visit If. S. 
II. 22 The soil of the * hiccory grounds * is derived from the 
disintegration of granitic rocks. 

b. Comb, hickory-acacia = Native Hickory of 
N. S. Wales, 1 b ; hickory-elm, an American elm 
( Ulmus racemosd ) ; hickory-eucalyptus, an Aus- 
tralian tree, Eucalyptus punctata , with very hard 
tough wood ; hickory-girdlpr (also hickory twig 
girdler ) t a longicom beetle, Oncideres cingulatus , 
of the United States ; hickory -horned a ., having 
very tough or hard horns ; applied to a kind of 
caterpillar (see quot.) ; hickory-nut, the nut of 
the hickory ; hickory-pine, N. American species 
of pine, Pimts Balfouriana , var. arislata , and P. 
pungens ; hickory-shirt ( U.SI ), ‘a coarse and 
durable shirt worn by laborers, made of heavy 


twilled cotton with a narrow blue stripe or a check * 
{Cent. Diet.); hickory-tree (see 1). 

3816 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xxi. (1828) II. 235 This cater- 
pillar (Ceracam/a regalis ) is called in Virginia the ^hickory- 
homed devik 1683 Penn Let . 5 July in Gentlem. Mag. 
(1834) CIV. 1. 42 Here is a *hickery nut tree, mighty large, 
and more tough then our ash. 1802 W, Forsyth Cult. Fruit 
Trees xxi. (1824) 298 The Hickery Nut from North America. 
1886 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXX. 71 (Cent.) The shell-barks, 
the hickory nuts par excellence. 1889 Farmer Diet. 
Amer, s.v., Colloquially hickory has been employed as a 
nickname for persons and objects partaking of the qualities 
of the wood of this tree., so * hickory shirts For their strength. 
1891 B. HARTE^aw. Tasajara 1. 16 Fumbling in the breast 
pocket of his hickory shirt. 1882 Garden 27 May 370/2 The 
^Hickory twig girdler .. gnawing deep grooves round the 
shoots and small branches. 

+ Hicksco’rner. Obs . [See Hick jA 1 ] The 
name of a character in an allegorical interlude of 
the same title printed by Wynkyn de Worde, re- 
presented as a travelled libertine who scoffs at 
religion ; hence, a scoffer in general. 

C1530 Hickscoyticr in Hazl. Dodsley I. 160 Freezvill. 
Yea, but where is Hickscorner now? 1542 Udall Erasm. 
Apoplt. Pref. ***j, Zeno .. vsed to call Socrates the scoffer, 
or the Hicke scorner of the cilee of Athene*. X56074. Becon 
Supplic. Prayers, etc. (Parker Soc.) 232 The papists deck 
themselves like hickscorner in game-players’ garments. 1581 
J. 1 ell H addon's Anssv. Osor. 12 b, Here you play hick- 
scorner concernyng the reformation of our maners. 1622 
AilesbURY Serm. (1623) 49 Methinkes I foresee the Hic- 
scorners of this age knocking at Heauengate. 

Hicksite (hi*k>oit). [f. proper name Hicks + 
-ITE.] A member of a seceding body of American 
Quakers, founded by Elias Hicks in 1827, and 
holding Socinian doctrines. Also attrib. 

1839 Marryat Diary A?ner. Ser. 1. III. 95 The Friends., 
have been separated into Orthodox and Hicksite. 1874 
Whittier Anti-Slavery Convent. Prose Wks. 1889 III. 178 
A few spectators, mostly of the Hicksite division of Friends, 
were present, in broad brims and plain bonnets. 

Hickup, obs. form of Hiccup. 

Hickwall (hrkwgl). local. Forms : a. 5 hygh- 
whele, 6 highwale, hucholl, howhall, 6-7 
hewel(l, 7-hew-hole. /3. 7 highaw(e, heighaw, 
heyhoe,hiho, 7-8 high-hoe, phaihow; 9heigh- 
hold. (Cf. High-bole, Hecco.) 7. 6 heche- 
wall, 6- hickwall ; also 6 hiewaw, 7 hieway, 
7-8 hickway. (Cf. Witwall.) 5. 9 hickle, 
hickol, heckle, ickwell, ickle, eckle, eacle, 
eaqual, ecall, eikle, eeklo. (Cf. Yuckle.) €.8 
hufll, 9 hefful. (Cf. Yaffle.) [A word of com- 
paratively late appearance in writing, of which the 
original form and derivation are difficult to deter- 
mine amid the variety of spellings in which it 
is found from the 16th c. onwards. It is prob- 
able that all these go back to imitations of the 
*lcud laughing note* of the bird, of which the 
early form hygh-whele (? = h//x\vel) may he an 
imitation (already perhaps modified so as to make 
it articulate). Ciosely allied to this are the series 
hue holly hewkolc, and heighaw , high-hoe , high- 
holcy accommodated by popular etymology to the 
habits of the bird. The series hickzvall , hiewaw, 
hickway may easily have arisen from an earlier 
(h«x we l)> by the hardening of gh to k (as in heah- 
fore , heyghfer , hekfer , heckfer (Heifeu), and the 
words hexty next), although the second element 
takes the appearance of being = OE. wag, ME. 
wagk , and mod. wall , and the first has been ex- 
plained as a derivative form of hack vb., quasi 
* that whichhacks walls'. From hickwaw Dray ton's 
hecco , and the modern hickle , ickle series, are ob- 
vious phonetic descendants. Finally, hefful, hujil, 
show f for earlier gh (x w )> and thus attach them- 
selves likewise to (h«xwel). There is perh. some 
attraction between some of these forms and the 
names Yuckle, Yaffle, which appear to repre- 
sent an earlier *youcheI, *yaruchel, parallel to (h«X" 
wel) ; and there may have been similar mutual 
influence between hickwall and Witwall, the 
latter prob. orig. ~ ME. wo dew ale, Woodwale.] 
The Green Woodpecker. 

.a. 24.. MS. Arundel 249 If. 90 Hygh-whele, picus. 

*7x532 Dewes In trod. Fr. in Palsgr. on The high-wale, 
lespec. 1562 Turner Herbal II. 25 Like vnto y 8 ende of 
the tonge of an hueholl or wodspike. . 1570 Levins Manip. 
73/4X Hewhall, vireo. Ibid. 56/13 Hewell, bird,r ireo. • a 1678 
Marvell Appleton House 558 Yet that worm triumphs not 
long B it serves to feed the hewel’s young. 1678 Ray Wil- 
lughby's Omit It. 135 The green Woodpecker, or Wood spite, 
called also the Ram-fowl, High-hoe, and Hew-hole. 1797- 
1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) J- -7& heading. , The Green 
Woodpecker . . Hew-hole. 

P. x6xx Cotcr., Epiclte, a Speight. .Wood-pecker, or Hi- 
ghaw. Ibid., Prinard, a Heighaw, or Wood-pecker. 1674 
Ray Collect. Words 84 (Halliw.) Heyhce , the green wood- 
pecker. 1678 [see’ «]. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. xiii. 

308/2 Woodspite, Hickwall, Witwall, Hiho, Red Sparrow. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. IVord-bk ., Haifunv, .. the 
Green Woodpecker. — •Bridgnorth. 

v. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. xvii. 30 b, The 
Hechewal, if a wedge be driuen into the whole of her nest. . 
compelleth it to fall out with an herbe that she knoweth. 
1573-S0 Baret Ah’. H 416 An Hickwall, or witwall, vireo. 


HIDATED.' 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, , Pic ,., a birde called a 
SpelCht or Hiewaw. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 351 The Wri- 
necke or Hickway, with some few others, haue two [toes] 
before and other two behind. x6ix Florio, Picdiio,. .a bird 
called a wood hacker, a wood wall, a wood pecker, a tree 
iobber, a hick way. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. <V Min. 
Introd., The woodpecker .. nutjobber .. witwal, hickwall . . 
creeper. 1708 MoiyEUX Rabelais iv. Ixii. (1737) 254 This 
same Herb your Hickways, alias Woodpeckers use. 1824 
Cary tr. Arisioph Birds m. i. 109 Those carpenter fowls, 
the hickwalls, Who with their beaks did hack the gates 
out workmanly. 1890 Glouccstcrsh. Gloss., Hickwall , the 
green woodpecker. 

6. x 876 Y. I Varzolcksh. Gloss . , H ickle, the green woodpecker. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. IVord-bk., Ecall, .. the Green 
Woodpecker. 1882 W.Worcs. Gloss., A*xc/r, theWood pecker, 
1885 Swajnson Prcv. Names Birds 99 Green Woodpecker. . 
Eccle (Oxfordshire'. Icweli (Nortbants). Eaqual or Ecall 
(Salop). Yuckel 1 Wilts), Yockel (Salop). 189a Glonccsiersh. 
Gloss. , Heckle , the green woodpecker (Heref.). 

e. 1788 W. Marshall Yorks. Gloss., Hufil,. .woodpecker. 
i8z8 07zri7i Dial., Hefful, a wood-pecker, a heigh-hold. 
Hicra picra, vulgar perversion of Hiera picua, 
1857 Sat. Rev . III. 239/2 A drug known by a familiar 
name, hicra picra. 

Hiewaw, Hieway, var. of Hickwall. 

Hid (hid), ppl. a. Forms: see under Hide v . 
Hidden, concealed, secret. 

*1x225 Ancr. R. 172 Semei bitocneS Jj® utwarde ancre — ■ 
nout Hester Je ihudde. 0x380 Wyclif IVks. <1880) 299 
Pharisees . . Jat ben hud mouumentis. 1382 — x Cor. iv. 5 
J>e hid thingis of derknessis. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 
45 Hid malyce and dispyte. a 2598 Rollock Serm. Wks. 
(Wodrow Soc.) I. 379 He will seirche..to the hiddest hirnes 
‘of thy hart, x 60S Dod & Cleaver Expos, Prov. ix. and x. 
44 Such things as they can come by : which is called hid 
food. 1820 Keats Lamia n. 54 Like the hid scent in an 
unbudded rose. 

t b. In phr. In hid (hiddis), a literal transl. of 
L. in ocnilto, in abscondilo . Obs. 

a 1340 Hami*ole Psalter xxvi. 9 He hild me . . in the hid 
[L. in abscondito\ of his tabernakile. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. II. 104 No man doi}» ou3t in hiddis and 3it he 
cnsiij> to be in apert. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 104 pingis bat J>ei 
don m hid. 

Hidage (hoi-dedg). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. med. 
Anglo-1., hiddgium , f. hi da Hide sb 2 : see -age.] 

1. A tax payable to the royal exchequer, assessed 
at a certain quota for each hide of land. 

a 1195 Charter Hen. I in Wetheral Reg. (1897) 20 Terra: 
.. quiete de placitis..et geldis et danegeldis et hidagiis et 
assists. 1425 in Kennett Par. Antiq. II. 249 Cum hidagio 
hoc anno. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit, ex Hidage, taillage for 
hydes of londe. 2607 Cowell Interpr., Hidage. 1613-18 
Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 136 (D.) All the king’s supplies 
made from the very beginning of his raigne .. Carucage, 
Hydage, Escuage, Escheates, Amercements, and such like. 
16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 270 The Aides taken in the infancie 
of the Norman State here was Hydage. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. I. viii. 310 Of the same nature with scutages upon 
knights-fees were the assessments of hydage upon all other 
lands, and of talliage upon cities and burghs. 

2. The assessed value or measurement of lands, 
on which this tax was levied ; cf. Hidation. 

1862 Collect. Archxol. I. is In many cases the manors are 
found to have retained their reputed hidage. 1883 F. 
Seebohm Eng. Vill. Commun. 38 The estimate thus given 
of the hidage of a manor. 

II Hidalgo (hidse-lg 0). Also 7 huydalgo. 

[Sp. hidalgo, OSp. and Pg. fidalgo, formerly also 
hijo da /go (pi. hijosdalgd ), i. e. hijo {Jilho) de algo , 
son of something, ‘the sonne of a man of some 
worth’ (Minsheu). See Diez; and cf. Fidalgo.] 
In Spain : Ond of the lower nobility; a gentleman 
by birth. 

No one who was not a hidalgo was formerly entitled to 
the appellative Don. 

15 94 Carevv Huarle's Exam. Wits ( z6z6 ) 320 These haue 
large liberties and exemptions, as in Spaine those Gentlemen 
who are called Hidalgos. 1630 R. Johnson's Kiitgd. <J- 
Comnrw. 267 The Dons of Spaine, the Monsiers of France 
. . the Hidalgos of Portugal . . and the younger Brethren in 
England, make a very poore company. 2638 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav.(cd. 2) 116 Beaten offby fifty Huydalgoes. 2808 
Scott Let. to T. Scott 20 June in Lockhart, There may be 
some hidalgo amongst the mountains of Asturias with all 
the spirit of the Cid 2819 Byron Juan 1. ix, A true Hidalgo, 
free from every stain^ Of Moor or Hebrew blood. 2855 M il- 
man Lat. Chr. ix. vii. (1864) V. 314 An outburst of reproba* 

■ tion . . from all the nobles and hjdalgos of the kingdom, 

b. transf. One like a hidalgo. 

2826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 8x In order to.. defeat 
those ingenious hidalgos the monkeys. 1867 Miss Yonge 
Six Cushions xi. 90 [He] was a ready-made hidalgo, as he 
well knew. 

C. at l rib. 

2838 Lytton Calderon vi, Those hidalgo titles of which 
your father is so proud. 2866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. it. 82 
The old hidalgo idea. 

Hence HidaTgoisIi a., resembling or character- 
istic of a hidalgo. HidaTgoism {hidalgism), the 
practice or manners of a hidalgo. 

2847 Disraeli Tanercdu. xvi, A hat a little too hidalgoisn. 
but quite new. 1887 Westm. Rev. 1045 Pf lt y P nr }5'", 
and effeminate hidalcoi^m. 2887 A. Morel- Fa tio in cy 
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. 358/1 His [Cervantes’] main purpose was .. 
miuw uy ail example pushed to absurdity th 5 
hidalgism, of all those deplorable P r 5 I u f ,ccs .^ ^ Soaiu to 
and noble race .. which .. were destined to bring Spam to 

"Hi'dated, ppl- a- U- mcdX. type i Wains,! 
hid a Hide-.] Made or measured according to 
hides. 
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1885 Atkcnxum 28 Sept.421/1 An elaborate hidated sur- 
vey. .identified as belonging to the reign of Stephen. * 1898 
Ibid. 32 Feb. 211 The German hidated village is not a 
creation of the State. 

Hidation (hsid^'Jan). The fixing of the num- 
ber of hides ; mensuration or assessment by hides. 

* 1878 R. W. Eyton Key to Domesday 3 The older system 
[of mensuration in Domesday] . . in that its basis was the 
Saxon hide, we may venture to call the System of Hidation. 
1880 Academy 2 Oct. 234 There are frequent instances of a 
low hidation in Saxon times being increased .. by the Con- 
queror’s officers. 

HiddeUes, var. Hid els Obs. 

Hidden (hi'd’n),///. a . [See Hide vi] 

■ 1. Concealed, secret, occult, etc. : see Hide v. 

a 1547 Surrey * Good Ladies , ye that 1 etc. in Tottel Mi sc. 
(Arb.) 19 That vnneath may I finde Some hidden place.^ 1582 
N. T. (Rhein.) 1 Cor. iv. 5 Who . . wil lighten the hidden 
things of darkenes. 1625-6 Pc/rchas Pilgrims ll. 1x39 We 
entered into a very fair nook, and in the hidnest corner of it. 
3712 W. Rogers Voy. 179 Discovering part of the hidden 
Treasure. 1817 Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves Poems (1862) 87 
A noise like of a hidden brook In the leafy month of June. 
3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 267 Hidden meanings or remote 
allusions. 

2 . Mus, Applied to the consecutive fifths or 
octaves suggested between two parts when they 
move in similar motion to the interval of a fifth or 
octave. 

3869 Ouseley Count op. ii. 8 These imaginary octaves or 
fifths are called ‘ hidden consecutives _ 3889 E, Prout 
Harmony iv. § 102 If two parts go. by similar motion to 
octaves or perfect fifths, such progressions are called * hidden* 
octaves or fifths. .. These octaves and fifths, being passed 
over, instead of sounded, are said to be hidden. 

3. Comb , ., as hidden-veined, < working adjs. 

3870 Bf.stley Bot. 144 In succulent plants, the leaves are 
termed hidden-veined. 

Hi&denite (hi'denait). Min. [Named 1881, 
after W. E. Hidden.'] A variety of spodumene, 
found in transparent emerald-green crystals, and 
sometimes cut as a gem. 

i88t Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. lit. XXI. 330. x88r Athenaeum 
16 Apr. 530/3 Dr. Lawrence Smith has proposed the name 
of* Hiddenite’ for the new mineral discovered by Dr. Hid- 
den in North Carolina, which is known in the gem market 
as 1 lithia-emerald ’. 

Hiddenly (hid’nli), adv . [f. Hidden ppl. a. 

+ -ly -.] In a hidden manner ; so as not to be 
evident to the sight or understanding ; secretly. 

1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong, En cachet te, priuily, 
closely, hiddenly. 3642 T. Goodwin Heart of Christ in 
Heaven 74 This marriage of Adam was ordained hiddenly, 
to represent and signifie Christs marriage with his Church. 
1721 R. Keith tr. T. a KemMs ’ Solil. Soul xiii. 207 Why 
therefore is it that thou withdrawest thy self sometimes so 
hiddenly from the Soul? 1846 Trench Mirac. vii. (3862) 
197 note, The figure of all those who would do good hiddenly. 

Hiddenmost (hi'd’nmoust), a. [f. as prec. + 
-most ; after inmost, eta] Most hidden or secret. 

1892 E. C Stedman in Century Mag. Apr., Describe, ex- 
press, interpret, the hiddenmost nature of man. 
HiddenneSS (hi d'njnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The condition or state of being hidden ; secrecy. 

c 1380 Wyclif Agst. Begging Friars xltii. Sel. Wks. III. 
397 He spake opunly to b° world, and in hyddepesse nojfing. 
1631 Gouge God's Arrows iv. v. 380 The Philistines use it 
.. for the hiddennesse or secrecy of a cause. 1752 Law 
-1 Spirit of Love 11. (18x6) 27 Had not the Christ of God laid 
in a state of hiddeness in every son of man. 1885 Pater 
Marins I. 95 The hiddenness of perfect things. 

Hidder, -ir, var. of Heder ; Sc. ff. Hither. 
Hiddill, -ils, var. Hided, -els. Hiddlin' : see 
Hidlings. Hiddoues, -owus, obs. ff. Hideous. 
■f Hiddy,/z. [?var. of Heady a.) Lofty, towering. 
1632 Vicars # sEncid Ii. 39 The hiddie [arduus] horse 
standing within our town, Hath armed men disgorg'd. 
Hiddy-giddy (hrdijgrdi), a. and adv. Sc. 
[A riming jingle : cf. Heady a. 2 b, and Giddy.] 
A. adj. Giddy, whirling. B. adv. In a giddy whirl ; 
in confusion ; topsy-turvy. 

2450-70 Holland Howlat 821 In came twa flyrand fulis 
..and 3eid hiddy giddy. 2535 Lyndesay Satyre 4x51 
It gart my heid rin hiddie gtddte % 2629 Maxwell tr. 
Tierodian ( 1635)2^5 He fell to his hiddygiddy veneration 
•of his country Deity, .with antique dances.^ i8xp W. Ten- 
nant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 205 The .Main-kirk rang wi* 
slaps^and smites : Pell-mell, thwack 1 hiddie-giddie 1 

Hide (hoid), Forms : 1 hyd, 3 hude (/V), 
huide, 3-4 hid., 3-8 hyde, 4 hidd, 4-5 huyde, 
4-6 hyd, 6 hydd, 4- hide. [OE. hyd str. fem. - 
OFris. hhd, OS. hilt (MDu. hut, hunt (d), Du. 
huid), OHG., MHG. hilt, Ger. hat it, ON. hub, 
Goth. *hilj>s OTeut. *hu&i-z\— prc-Teut *kuti s : 
cf. L. cut is, Gr. autos.] 

L The skin of an animal, raw or dressed : more 
particularly applied to the skins of the larger beasts 
and such as may be tanned into leather. 

a 000 O. E. Chron. an. 891 Se bat wics seworht of briddan 
healfre hyde be hi on foron. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 199 
pe neddre..cricpeG nedltnge burehnerewe hole, and bileueo 
hire hude batten hire, c 1*20 Bestiary 144 Danne Ge neddre 
is of his hid naked, c 2*30 Halt Meid.yj SeoG pe cat at be 
fliche & te bund at te huide. 2*97 R. Glouc. (1724) ji 6 po 
carf he a bole hyde smale a! to a pong, c 3400 Rem. Rose 
73x5 Tercn the wolf out of his hide. 2467 in Eng. Gilds 396 
That they do not sh'ave flesh, skynnes, or huydes, but above 
the Brugge. 1495-7 Far. Ace. Hen. Vi/ (1E96] 229 For 
half! an Oxe hyde all Redie coryed and Tanned. 2579 
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Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 223 Fast by the hyde the Wolfe 
Lowder caught. 2674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 140 They put 
on a garment made of hides. 2727 Swift Desire 4 Possess. 
57 Strip his Hyde, and pick his Bones, • Regardless of his 
dying Groans. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (3778) 5 r 
An ox's hide, used on board for sifting powder, and called 
a gunner’s hide. 1833 C* Morfit Tanning, etc. 146 Hides 
.. comprise the skins of oxen, horses, cows, bulls, and 
buffaloes, and are employed for thick sole leather. ^ 

b. In collocation with hair, esp. in phr. (In) 
hide and hair: wholly, entirely ,* neither hide nor 
hair : nothing whatever. (So Du. huid en haar.) 

c 1330 [see 2]. c 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 514 Wnuem- 
myt in hyd ore hare. 1450-70 Holland Howlat 950 This 
Howlat hidowis of hair and of hyde. r 2575 Balfour's 
Practices { 1754)523 He sail exhibite the samin. .cattel, in 
hyde and hair, at ane certane day and place. 1857 Hol. 
land Bay Path xxv. 303, I havn’t seen hide nor hair of the 
piece ever since. 

2. The human skin. (Since 17th c. contemptuous 
or jocular. ) 

a 3000 Laws of AElfrcd c. 70 (Schmid) Gif mon oGrnm rib 
forslea binnan ^ehafre hyde, ^eselled x scill. to bote ; sif 
sio hyd sie tobrocen . . 3eselle xv scill. to bote, a 1300 
Cursor M. 3661 pou wat mi hid es smith and bar. And esau 
es rugh wit har. * c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
14904 He sey neuere er, So faire childre of huyde ne her. 
£•2460 Tczvuclcy Myst. (Surtees) 224 Alle rent is thi hyde. 
2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot . (1821] I. p. Hi, He wes fairer 
of visage and hide, than wes ony lady of the warld. 3645 
Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 372 Who could have bejeevd so 
much insolence durst vent it self from out the hide of a 
varlet? 1781 Cowfer Expost. 486 He found thee savage. . 
Taught thee to clothe thy pink’d and painted Jiide. 184a 
Orderson Creot. x. 306 One who., tanned the hide of a poor 
pigmy, a 2873 Lytton Pausanias 138 The poor fellow 
meant only to save his own hide. 

+ b. In alliterative collocation with hue (colour, 
complexion, countenance). Obs. 

1:2330 King of Tars (Ritson) 752 Hit hedde bothe lymes 
and face .. Huyde and heuh, bon and fel, And everi lyme. 
c 2400 Rowland 4- 0 . 1230 Full fayre of hewe & hyde. c 2420 
Awnlyrs off* Arth. 208 (Douce MS.) But on hide ne on 
huwe, no heling hit hadde. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 
305 His awin deir sone..Of hyde and hew baith plesand 
Wes and fair, a 1549 Murning Maidin xii. in Laneham's 
Let. (1871) Introd. 151 Ye ar so haill of hew and hyd. 
1825-80 Jamieson s. v. Hyd, ‘ It’ssae dirty, it’ll never come 
to hyd or hew.* Loth. 

3. As a material for clothing, shoes, etc. * 

a 2300 Cursor M. 935 God mad pam kyrtels pan of hide. 
Ibid. 2250 par-for most pai pam hide Bath wit hors and 
camel hide. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 232 Pieces 
of cane bound round with' . . slips of raw hide, i860 Longf. 
Wayside Inn , K. Oiafxix. x, Eric severed the cables of hide. 
1865 Kingsley Herrw. x, They wore short jackets of hide. 

4. A whip made of a beast’s hide. Cf. Cow- 

hide 3, 

2852 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii, Pork and pipe-clay, 
accompanied with a too liberal allowance of the ‘hide 

5. athib. and Comb., as hide-beating, -during, 
-dresser, -ing, -factory', fair , -knob, - merchant , 
-net, -plate, - seller , - thong \ - whip ; hide-blown <2., 
bloated; hide-drogher [Drogher], a coasting 
vessel trading in hides ; the master of such a vessel ; 
hence hide-droghing, trading with such a vessel ; 
hide-factor, a dealer in hides who supplies tanners; 
hide-handler, a machine or vat in which hides 
are treated with the liquor used in tanning them ; 
hide-mill, a machine for softening dried hides ; 
hide-money (transl. of Gr. dep/xaruedv): see quot.; 

j hide-rope, a rope made of plaited cowhide (Knight 
Diet. Mech .) ; hide-scraper, -stretcher, -worker, 
appliances used in preparing hides for leather. 

x66o R. Coke Pozver 4 Subj. 350 Beat his hide, or make 
him to fear a_*hide-beating. 2834 Sir H. Taylor 1st Pt. 
Ariroelde 1. iiL (D.), Slothful, ^hide-blown, gormandizing 
niggards. _ 2890 Daily News 24 Mar. 6/5 A Free Trade 
demonstration of the tanners and *hide-dressers. .in Paris.. 
A thousand^men who used to be employed in tanning and 
*hide dressing. 2841 EaiERSON.Z-rr/., Man the Reformer 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 239 It is the sailor, the *hide-drogner, the 
butcher. 2882 Harper s blag. Dec. 602 The beach where 
Dana once loaded his hides in his ‘hide drogher \ 2840 R.H. 
Dana BeJ I Mast xv. 41 A large ship.. as rusty and worn as 
two years ‘*hide-drogbing’ could make her. 1894 Daily 
News 1 May 8/3 *Hide fairs were things common enough 
in many districts of rural England in old days.' 1853 
Pratt in ^C. Morfit . Tanning , etc. 321 Three “hide-mills, 
for softening the dry Spanish hides. 2846 Grote Greece 
11.. vi. (1849) II. 475 note. The “hide-money (SepnanicoiO 
arising from the numerous victims offered at public sacri- 
fices at Athens, is accounted for as a special item of the 
public revenue. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Arisfoph., Knights 
1.1, There succeeds a thievish, ]oud “hide-seller. 2852 Mayne 
Reid, S calp Hunt. Ii, Raw “hide-thongs were looped about 
our wrists^and ankles. 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 274/2 A 
blunted piece pf iron, known^as a '“hide-worker*.. easily 
removes the hair after the hide is taken from the water where 
it was ‘dumped’ after the liming. 

Hide, sb.- Obs.’ exc. Hist. Forms: 1 hfsid, 
hfsd, hid, h^d, 1-9 hyde, i- hide. [OE. hid 
str. fem., earlier hhid, app. from *hlwid, deriv. 
of hiw-, hig-, household, family : cf. Hewe. The 
suffix is obscure. 

In the Latin text of Beda, and elsewhere, expressed by 
f am ilia, for which in the OE. transl. /t/zvisc and /t/wseipe, 
derivatives of h/w- family, interchange with htd\ 

1. A measure of land in Old English times, con- 
tinued also for some time after the Norman Con- 
quest, varying in extent with the natureof theground. 


etc. : primarily, the amount considered adequate for 
the support of one free family with its dependants * 
at an early date defined as being as much land as 
could be tilled with one plough in a year. See 
Carucate. 

The question of the extent of the hide has been much con- 
troverted. The general conclusion appears to be that it 
was normally — 120 acres ; but the size of the acre itself 
varied. See Maitland, Domesday and Beyond. 

848 in Earle Land Charters (3888) 112 Ego^ berchtnulf 
cyning sile forGrede ininum Segne ni^en hi^ida lond in 
wudotune. 869 in Birch Cartular. Sax. (1885) 524 Eac 
wudulond all hit is gemsene |>ara fif & tuentij hijda. r 000 tr. 
Bzcdcis Hist. iv. xviii. [xvi] (2890) 306 Is ]ues ilcan eafondts 
£emet setter Ongolcynnes eahte twelf hund hida [Esi 
autem mensura ejusdent insulae [Vcctx] juxta zsti/na- 
tionern A nglorrttn, in Me ducentaruinfamiliarutii\. a 1000 
Laws of /Ethclrcd in Schmid Gcsctze 242 And sceote man 
ajghwilce Mde pamig oGSe pasnijes weorG, and bringeman 
bast to cirican, c tooo Wergilde c. 2 § 7. Ibid. App. vii. 396 
Gif Wilisc man se]>eo, bffit he htebbe hiwisc landes [Zett'f 
of Ine c. 32 Gif Wylisc mon hasbbe hide Iondes] and 
mas^e yyninges gafol for&bringan, bonne biS his wer-giid 
exx scill. And gif he ne sofco buton to healfre hide, bonne 
si his wer Ixxx scill. 2086 Domesday BIc. in Kennett Par. 
Aiitiq. (1818) I. 88 Idem Rotbertus tenet Bernecestre . . Ibi 
sunt 15 hida; et dim., Terra 22 car. aizoo 0 . E. Chron. 
an. 2008 Her behead se cyng b®t man sceolde ofer eall 
Angel cynn scypu feastlice wircean b<nt is b°nne [of] [rym 
hund hidum, and of .x. hidan renne scegG, and of .\iii. 
hidum helm and byrnan. Ibid. an. 2086 Nresan hid landes 
innan Engl® lande b 3 ^ h e nyste hwa heo hiefde, [f 1154 
Henry of Huntingdon vi. 360 (Du Cange) Hida Anglice 
vocatur terra unius - aratri culturas sufiiciens per annum. 
mi75 Dialog, de Scacc. 1. xvii, Quid Hida. .secundum vu!- 
garem opinipnem, Ruricolae melius hoc norunt; verum 
sicut ab ipsis accepimus, hida a primitiva institutione ex 
centum acris constat.] c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 52/185 An 
hondret hidene of guod Iona with hire he 3af ber- XI 97 
R. Glouc. (2724) 434 Of ech hyde of Engelond \>tt ss>;l- 
lynges he nom Jk>- x 3-- K. Alls. 458 Whan corne ripeb in 
heruest tyde Afeiy it is in fetd & hyde. 1494 Fabyax 
Chron. vii. ccxxii. 246 So an hyde of lande conteynelh 
,xx. acres. 1593 Norden Spec. Brit., M'scx 1. 5 The vsuall 
account of lande at this day in Englande is by acres, yardes, 
carewes, hydes, knightes fees, cantreds, baronies and coun- 
ties. 2624 Selden Titles Hon. 273 By their account cxcit 
acres made a Hyde. _ 2788 R. Kelham Domesday Bk. (D, 
The just value of a hide, that might fit the whole kingdom 
. . was ever of an uncertain quantity. x8g5 Pollock & 
Maitland Eng. Law I. 347 In the north of England tms 
unit appears as the carucate.. In the south the hide appear 
in place of the carucate, and the hide is generally regarded 
as made up of four, but it may well be of six virgates. 1897 
Maitland Domesday fy Beyond 510 They know but one 
tenemental unit. It is the hiwisc , the terra uniusfwulii, 
the terra unitts manentis, the manse, the hide. 

b. Hide and Gaine [O'F.gaigne, gaingie arable 
land, ‘ terre labourable * (Godefroy)]. 

These words appear to be given originally a£ synonyms of 
arable Jand ; But later compilers took them as a phrase. 

1347 in Fitzherb. Abridg. tit. Admeasurement* T 8 foi. 15 
La terre a qe le comen est claim app[endant] fuit aunctent 
terre hide & geign. 2628 Coke On Liti. 85 b, And the 
Common Law giueth errable land (which ancien Ij' is called 
Hyde & gaine) the preheminencie and precedencie belote 
meadowes [etc.]. 1658 Phillips, Hide and arab.e 

Land, or the same as gainage. 1708 Termes de la Ley 3»3 
Hide and Gayne did anciently signifie arrable Land. 

2 . nonce-ttse. (Associated with Hide jp. 1 ) As 
much land as could be measured by a thong cut out 
of a bide. (In quot. referring - to the story of Dido s 
purchase of the site of Carthage, Virg. Hin. 1 . 36$.) 

2594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido iv. ii, She crav’d a hide of 
ground to build a town. 

Hide, sb.z [f. Hide zO] 

+ 1 . 1 - (In ME. use.) Thq. action or an act of 

hiding; concealment. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 10771 Quen ioseph sagh na hide ne 
dught, Nedings forth his wand he broght. Ibid. 26115 u 
mans hert an opening wide, bat man can scheu wit-vten 
hjde. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 A stythye stunte 
hire sturne stryf, that ys in heovene hert in hyde. 

II. 2 . (In modern use.) A hiding-place ; a cache. 

1649 T. Wodenote Hermes Theol . viii. 13 Hunted by an 
Orthodox Divine.. who can easily ferret them out ot a 
their hides and holds. 2864 ‘Manhattan* Marion I. 
[He] would.. go early to his hide, and conceal himself, 
the barrels of his duck gun loaded with buck-shot. iW 
Public Opinion 5 Sept 301/1 A nice little * hide contain- 
ing not only the articles he was in search of, but also otn 
stolen property. 

Hide (haid), v.i Pa. t. hid ; pa. pplc- hia* 
hidden (hi-d’n). Forms: ihfdan,{3rds/»£M*)> 
hidan, 3-4 hude (ii), (3 rd sing, hifct, but, bit,, 
3-5 huide, huyde, 3- bide, (4-3 hid(d, byd, 
hyed). Pa. t. a. 1 hydde, Iifdde, 2-4 buade, 
^3-6 hidde, etc., (5 hude), 4- hid. 5 bidded, 
5-7 hided. Pa. pplc. a. I hyded, hfdd, 2-4 
ihud(de, 4-5 ybud(de, -hid(de,~hyd, (y)hod(de, 
i-hid, -hydd, hud, 4-G hidd(e, etc., 4" 

B. 6 hyden, 6 - hidden. [OE. hydan — 
hilden (huydeti, hueden), MLG. hilden to wdc» 
LG. (z'cr)hiieu OTeut. *hildjan, variously re- 
ferred to the root of OE. hyd, Hide sb. 1 , and to a 
pre-Teut. *ketidh-, kitdh seen in Gr. 
hide, cover up, conceal. The late pa. pplc JiidatK 
is after strong vbs., e. g. ride, ridden.) . 

1 . traits. To put or keep out of sight ; to conceo 
intentionally from the view or notice of others ; to 
conceal from discovery', to secrete. 
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C807 K. Alfred Gregory's Past.xxvu 384 Swa se lace 
hyt his isern \vi 53 one mon J»e he sniSan wile, c 1x32 O. E. 
Chrou. an. 965 [He] fand J>a hidde in J>a ealde wealle writes 
}?et Headda abb heafde zer gewriton. a 1200 ii 1 oral Ode 28 
AI to muchel ich habbe ispent, tolitel ihud in horde. CX250 
Gen. Ex. 352 Do gunen he same sriden. And Jimes in 
leues hiden. a 1300 Cursor M. 3677 (Cott.) Wit a rugh 
skin sco hidd his hals. c 1340 Ibid. 9ro (Trin.) pou wommon 
. .sbalt haue euer {>i heed hud. 1486 Bk , Si. Albans E iv b, 
In moore or in moos he hidyth hem fast. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxiv. 89 She hidded the swerde, 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 11. 32, I had no leisure to hide away my coine 
from them. .1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 339 Our 
English proverb saith, he that hath hid can find. 1770 
Junius Lett, xxxvj. 177 Retire, then, .and hide your blusnes 
from the world. 1875 Emerson Lett. $ Soc. Aims, Eloq. 
Wks. (Bohn! III. 190 Mothers hid their sons, and wives 
their. husbands . . lest they should be led by his eloquence 
to join the monastery. 

pb. To conceal so as to shield or protect. Obs. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxx. 21 [xxxi. 20] (M&tz.) pou salt am 
hide Fra fordrovinges of men. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxvi[i]. 5 
He hidde me in his tabernacle in the day of euelis. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. lxiii[i]. 2 Hyde me from the gatheringe 
together of y^ frowarde. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat . 422 
Many . . having nothing but a cote of thatch to hide them 
from heauen. 

c. To hide one's face : ( a ) in Biblical language, 
to turn away or withdraw one’s eyes, take no heed. 
(Also to hide one's ear f oneself ) (b) =d (b). 

1382 Wyclif Job xiii. 24 Whi thi face thou hidist, and 
demest.me thin enemy? 1560 Bible (Genev.) Ps. xxx. 7 
Thou didest hide thy face, and I was troubled. — Isa. i. 15 
When you shal stretch out your.hands, I wil hide mine eyes 
from you. i6ix Bible Lam. iii. 56 Hide not thine ear at 
my breathing, at my cry. 1780 Cowper Table 7 \ 422 When 
Avarice starves (and never hides his face) Two or three 
millions of the human race. 

, d. To hide one' s head', (a) to protect one’s head, 
to shelter oneself, take shelter; ( b ) to keep out of 
sight, keep from shame or discomfiture. 

c 1400 Ajbol. Loll. 40 Pore He was, for He had not were 
to hied His heuid. a 1529 Skelton Howe the douiy Puke 
185 Crepe into your caues Your heedes fojr to hyde. 1563 
W.Fulke Meteors {1640) 57 Some Rivers there be, that hide 
their heads under the Earth, and . . far off, breake out 
againe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 18 But yet I wame thee 
now.. hide thy head. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, in. iii. 6 
Richard, not farre from hence, hath hid his head. 1667, 
1840 [see Diminished 2]. 1778 A. Hamilton Wks. (18S6) 
VII. 539, I believe it [a faction] unmasked its batteries too 
soon, and begins to hide its head. 

te. All hid: the signal cry in hide-and-seek j 
hence, an early name of the game itself. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 78 All hid, all hid, an old 
infant play. 1602 Dekker Satirom. (N.) f Cries all hid, as 
boys do. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. iii. v. Wks. 1878 II. 
82 A lady can At such all-hid beguue a wiser man. 1632 
Sherwood, All hidde, jeu, oit vn se cache four estre trouvi 
des autres. 

2. rejl . and intr. a. refl. To put or keep oneself 
out of sight, or to conceal oneself. 

C897 K. /Elfred Gregorys Past. xv. 88 Ge fleo< 5 , & hydaS 
eow. exooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cifi. 21 Hi on holum hydab hi 
georne. c X200 Okmin 13736 f»e33 babe hemm hiddenn sone 
anan. CX330 R. Brunne Chrott. Wace (Rolls) 3410 J>ey 
nadde no tome for to fie, Ne place to huyden hem priue. 
CX386 Chaucer fqr.’s T. 504 Right as a serpent hit hyin 
vnder fioures Til ne may seen his tyme for to byte. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. n. iii. 94 They hided hem self within 
the thykke bus.shes. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. IV 13 b, 
Lurkyng and hidyng him selfe in privy places. 1639 T. 
Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 255 The blade hides it selfe 
in the handle. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burjnah I. 116 
Tigers have a wonderful knack of hiding themselves, 
b. intr. To conceal oneself. Also with -up. 
Hide fox and all after', a cry formerly uttered in the 
game of hide-and-seek, when one player hides and the rest 
seek him. Cf. 1 e. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 8864 On he]> and 
hilles. to hyde in hulk, c 1340 Cursor M. 16742 (Trin.) pe 
li3t bigan to hyde. c 1420 Citron. Vilod. st. 808 Where ever 
he satte, stode, or hude. 1602 Shaks. Ham . iv. ii. 32 Hide 
Fox, and all after [cf. Hide-and-seek x], 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 199 The recesses in which she ulti- 
mately hides. X872 J. E. Taylor Half Hours in Green 
Lanes (1877) 108 The slightest sound would cause them to 
hide up. 

3. trans. To keep (a fact or matter) from the 
knowledge or observation of others ; to keep close 
or secret. 

c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn.* 190 We hudeS liSere sinnen on us. 
<11300 Cursor M. 1107 pis ded had euer i-wis ben hidd, If 
god him-self ne had it kydd. 1382 Wvclif Prov. x. 14 
Wise men hiden kunnyng. c 1430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 61 
The place of hir sepulture was hydde from knowleche of 
cristen puple an hundert 3eere and thrytty. a X533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 261 He coude haue no power to 
hyde or couer the trouth. 1690. Gf. Scanderbeg 92 The 
Sultan . . being defeated, hided Arianissa’s condition. 1771 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck 130 Protect my 
mother ; hide from her the condition I am reduced to. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iv. vii, He that has a secret should 
not only hide it, but hide that he has it to hide. 

4. To keep from view (without implication of 
intention) ; to prevent from being seen ; to obstruct 
the view of; to cover up. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. 111. metr. via. 64 (Camb. MS ) The 
cauernes of the see I-hyd in flodes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. v. ii. (1493) 103 Heer well dysposyd..hydyth and 
defendyth the hedc. CX420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 487 Vndir 
cloude yhid the mone. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. 
1. (1586) 45 Where the Grasse would so soone growe, as it 
woulde hide, a staffe in a day.. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 86 
The luy which had hid my princely Trunck, 1709 Berke- 


ley Th. Vision § 79 His thumb, with which he might hide 
a tower, or hinder its being seen. x8xo V ince Elan. A stron. 
xxi. 229 A few seconds before the sun was totally hid. 1856 
Kane A ret. Expl. I. v. 48 Littleton Island is before us, 
hiding Cape Harherton. 

Hide, v 2 [f. Hide sbp] 

1. trans. To remove the hide from ; to flay. rare. 

1757 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 41 They are neither 

sufficiently blooded, nor dressed in any tolerable manner 
more than hiding. 

2. To beat the hide or skin of ; to flog, thrash. 
(See also Hiding vbl. sb. 2 ) slang or colloq. 

1825 Brockett, Hide , to beat. * I’ll hide your jacket.’ 
<11825 Forby V oc. E. Anglia, Hide, to thresh ; to curry the 
hide. 1875 Buckland Log-bk. 169 The cause of my being 
hided and flogged so often at school. 

t Hide, vA Obs. rare . [f. Hide sb 2 ] trans. 

To fix the number of hides in (a piece of land). 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 400 The land belonging 
to this towne was never hided. 

Hide-all, a. That hides or covers up every- 
thing. 

1837 Cottle Remitt. (1847) 48 [He] refused to wear the 
hide-all sable gown. 

Hide-and-peep. A child’s game : hiding the 
face and peeping out again ; bo-peep. 

1832 W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 27 Some 
children play’d at hide and peep, Beneath their mother’s 
apron. 

Hide-and-seek. Also 9 hide-and-go-seek. 

1. A children’s game, in which one or more of 
the players hide, and the rest , at a given signal, set 
out to find them. 

The earlier name was All hid', see Hidf. v. x xe; but 
hide-and-seek must have been well known before 1672 : cf. 2. 

1726-7 Swift Gulliver 1. iii, The boys and girls would 
venture to come and play at hide-and-seek in my hair. 1735 
Pegge K criticisms, Hide-and-fox [cf. Hide z'. 1 2 b], hide- 
and-seek. 1838 Dickens O. Twist v. The ragged boys., 
played a noisy game at hide and-seek among the tombstones. 
x 85 x Hughes Pom Brown at Oxf. xvii, The children., 
play hide-and-seek, and look for nests in the gorse-bushes. 

2. transf. and Jig . Applied to action in which 
one person or thing evades or appears to evade 
another. Also attrib. 

1672 Dryden Mart, a la Mode iii. ii, 'Sdeath, I begin to 
be weary of this hide and seek. 1706 Farquhar Recruit. 
Officer n. i, Our armies did nothing but play at prison bars, 
and hide and seek with the enemy. 1828 Chr. Wordsw. 
A”. Chas. I, Ic6n Basilike 31 All these hide-and-seek 
devices, all this idle child's play. 1861 Sala Dutch Piet . 
xviii. 288 The treacherous sun .. has been playing a game 
of hide-and-seek with me all day. 1870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne* I. xvii. 298 Rose . . could not have put her 
thoughts in. any consecutive words — they seemed to be 
playing at hide-and-go-seek in her mind. 

So Hide and seek v ., to play at hide-and-seek. 

1830. Tennyson Mermaid iii, We would run to and fro, 
and hide and seek, On the broad sea-wolds in the crimson 
shells. 1847 — Prine. ji. 435 Some hid and sought In the 
orange thickets. 

Hideaway (h 5 i-d,aw^), sb. and a . 

A. sb. One who hides himself away ; a fugitive. 
(Cf. runaway, stowaway .) 

1871 Echo 5 Jan., The. hideaways were soon killed or 
taken prisoners. 1883 G. Allen in Col. Clout's Calcttdar 
33 Compelled the hide-aways to reveal themselves. 

B. adj. That hides or is hidden away. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights <5- Ins. xvii. 177 Still little 
hideaway nooks. x8gt Atkinson Last Giant-Killers 3 In 
those deep hide-away valleys or dales. 

Hidebind (hai-dbaind), v. [f. Hide sb. 1 - + 
Bind v., after hide-bound.'] irons. To render 
hidebound ; to confine, constrict. 

1642 Rogers Nauruan 149 Selfe hath hidebound thee and 
straited thee in thine owne bowells. 1840 De Qui.ncey 
Style 1. Wks. XI. X77 Some scaly leprosy or elephantiasis, 
barking and hide-binding the fine natural pulses of the 
elastic flesh. 

+ Hi debin ding. Obs. [f. Hide sb. 1 + Binding 
vbl. sb. 2.] The disease Hidebound : see next, B. 

X748 tr. Rcnatus' Distemf. Horses a^z What the Country 
People call Hide-Binding is a mischievous Plague to Cattle 
of the Ox-kind. 

Hidebound (hardbound), a. (sb.) [f. Hide 
sb. 1 - in locative relation + Bound ppl. a. 2 ; cf. 
tongue-tied.] 

I. 1. Of cattle: Having the skin clinging closely 
to the back and ribs so that it cannot be loosened 
or raised with the fingers, as a result of bad feeding 
and consequent emaciation. 

*559 I see B.]. 1600 Holland Livy xxt.. xl. 415 Their 

horses, no other than lame jades and poor hide-bound Hid- 
ings. x68x Otway Soldier's Fort. v. i, I had rather my 
Ox should graze in a Field of my own, than live hide-bound 
upon the common. . 1876 T. Hardy Ethclbcrta (1877) 362 
A hide-bound bull is going to be killed. 

2. Of human beings : Haying the skin tight and 
incapable of extension. 

*599 Broughton's Let. v. 17 An Archilochus leane and 
hidebound with hart-fretting enuie. 1624 Quarles Div. 
Poems, Job (1717) 196 My bones are hide-bound. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. Iii. (1737) 209 -This did not make 
me .. Hide-bound and Costive. 1895 W. Wright Pal myra 
ff Zcnobia iii. 21 They [the children] had not the hide-bound, 
hunger-pinched appearance of the children of Yabroud. 

■fig. *11613 Overbury A Wife (*638) 113 And till he eat 
a schooleman, he is hide-bound, a 1641 Suckling Poems 
(1646) 8 His Muse was hydebound. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell 


Sylvia's L. I. 5s Always ease an uneasy heart, and never 
let it get hidebound. 

3. Of trees, etc. : Having the bark so closely ad- 
herent and unyielding as to impede growth. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §545 If Trees be Hide-bound, they 
wax lesse Fruitfull, and gather Mosse. 1727 Pope Macer 11 
Like stunted hide-bound Trees, that just have got Sufficient 
sap at once to bear and rot. 18*7 Steuart Plante Vs G. 
(1828) 27 No part of it appears stunted or hidebound. 
fig. a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 306 Hitherto the 
English pale had been hide- bound in the growth thereof, 
having not gained one foot of ground in more than two 
hundred years. 

' 4. transf and fg. Of persons, their minds, etc. : 
Restricted in view or scope ; narrow ; cramped ; 
hence, bigoted, obstinately set in opinion. 

*603 H. Crosse. Vertucs Comr/nv. (1878 82 [To] intrinsi- 
cate into the maior of the matter, with such hide-bound 
reasons. .1644 Milton Arepp. (Arb.) 57 To blot or alter 
what precisely accords not with the hidebound humor which 
lie calls his judgement. . 1678 Butler Hud. iii. i. 21 And 
still the harsher and hide-bounder The Damsels prove, 
become the fonder. 1724 R. Welton Subst. Chr. Faith 27 
No narrow hide-bound mind that can only love and seek 
its own self. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Joky l l iii. (ed. 2) 31 An 
excellent fellow . . but a hide-bound pedant for all that. 

+ b. Close-fisted, stingy, niggardly. Obs. 

.1597-8 Bp, Hall Sat. v. iv, The neighbours praisen Villio’s 
hidebound son. .1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scomf. Lady m. ii, 
There’s nothing in that hide-bound usurer.. 1683 Situation 
of Paradise 73 (T.) Cares and sleepless nights tormented 
with continual lashings a hidebound miser. 

II. 6 . Having an edging or binding of hide. 
1858 W. Ellis 3 Vis. Madagascar xii. 336 The hard- 
wooded and hide-bound shields of the attacking party 
afforded no protection. 

+ B. sb. The diseases affecting cattle and trees, 
described above in 1 , 3 . Obs. 

*559 Cooper Thesaurus, Coriago, the sickenesse of cattail 
when they are clounge, that their skynnes dooe cleve fast 
to their bodies, hyde bounde. 1607 Tofsell Foitr-f. Beasts 
(1658) 61 Oxen are also much troubled with a disease called 
the Hide-bound. 1639 T. de Grey Comp/. Horsem. 132. 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hide-bound . . is a disease whereunto 
Trees . . by the cleaving of the Bark, are subject. 1727 
Bradley Favt. Diet., Hide-Bound, a Disease in . Horses, 
when the Skin sticks so fast to their Backs and Ribs, that 
you cannot pull it from the Flesh with your Hands. 

+ Hidebounded, a. Obs. = Hidebound a. 4 b. 
1633 Massinger Guardian 1. i, They are Hide-bounded 
money-mongers. 

Hided (hsi ded), a. [f. Hide sbP + -ed 2 .] 

1. Having a hide (esp. of a specified kind). 

?<r 1400 Morte Arth. 1001 He has a kyrtille one.. It es 
hydede alle with hare, c 1440 York My st. xxxi. 51 , 1 am full 
tendirly hydid. 1576 N ewton Lcmnie's Complex. (1633) 99 
Rough skinned, or thick leathery hided, such as.. are the 
Bever and the Otter. 1830 Blackxv. Mag. XXVIII. 237 
These are flesh and blood, hided and hairy. 

2. Made of twisted hide. 

1807 Naval Chron. XXIII. 189 To which was fastened 
a hided rope. 

+ Hidegeld, -gild 1 . O.E. Law. Obs. [OE. 
hldgield, -geld hide-payment: see Hide A tax 
paid on every hide of land ; hidage. 

<11087 in Dipl, Angl. TEvi Sax. (Th.) 439 WiSutan >am 
hidgelde \>e nan man wi 5 utan Gode anum atellan ne mic^. 
1670 Blount Law Diet. s.v. Hidage, That Tax which 
was also called Hyde-gyld. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hidage or H ide-gild. 

1 Hidegild liy&egild. O.E. Law. Obs. 
[OE. hydgirhi, -gyld, f. hyd Hide sb. 1 , skin: see 
Schmid Geselze der Angels., Glossar 615 .] A fine 
paid in lien of a Hogging. 

a xooo Laws of Eadward <V Guthmm c. 7 § r (Schmid) 
peowman ]>oIie his hyde o 35 e hyd-^yldes. 1708 Termcs de 
tit Ley 391 Hydegild, is a price or ransom to be paid for the 
saving of his Skin from being beaten. 
tHi’del. Obs. Forms : 4-7 hidel, 4 hidil, 5 
by die, hydell, hedell, 6 hidelle, hi die, hydel, 
hiddill. [f. Hidels, -r being mistaken for the 
plural inflexion : cf. burial \ riddle .] Hiding- 
place; = Hidels. In hidel , in concealment, in 
secret ; but hidel , withont any concealment, openly. 

<1 1300 E. E. Psalter xx\ i[i]. 5 He hiled me in hide! of his 
telde ai. <11340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 5x1 Him hat de- 
Uours b e pore m hidil. X4S0-X530 Myrr. our Ladye 265 
The same sowle . . kepte close in the hydel of. her deadely 
body. X485 Act 1 Hen. VII , c. 6 § 2. Beyng in sentwarie 
or in hedell for youre querell and title. 1503-4 Act 10 
Hen. VII, c. 36 Preamble, Sir Edward kepith hym in such 
hidelles and other places fraunchesed.. 1508 Dunbar Test. 
Kennedy 53, I callit my Lord my held, but hiddill. X594 
Jas. VI Let. in J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 320 The 
retreat of our rebelles to corners and htddilles. 2607 Cowell 
Inlerpr., Hidel seemeth to signifie a place of protection, 
as a Sanctuarie. 

Hideland (hardilrend). Hist. [f. Hlde sb.- -f 
Land.] =Hidej£.-i. 

1577 Harrison England ji. xvii. (1877) i ; 293 
made a law that everie man holding 310 hidelands, snou 
find a ship. 1656 J. Harrington Oceana [1700) 
proportion of a Hide Land, otherwise called Carr c » 
a Plow Land, is difficult to be understood, because 
not certain. 1864 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 4 Eng, 

A ‘hyde land* or its synonyms being apphed 1 
eighty, an hundred, an hundred and twelve, 

and fifty acres. __ ,, -t , rr( ,Q n 

Hideless (hei-dlis), a. [f. Hide sb. +-LES..J 
Without a hide or skin. ... . 

XB54 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. *09 a hideless 

[cow] 3-0U have formed a living one. 
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Hideling (hai'dlii)), a. and si. dial. [In A. 
app. a derived use of Hidlings, the ending being 
confused with that of ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs. in 
-ing. In II. the suffix is identified with that in 
changeling : see -LING.] 

A. adj. Given to hiding or concealment. 

3S64 T. Beils Brit. Q undrug. 14] From their obscure 
and hideling habits, the Shrews are difficult of observation. 
1B57 Disiock in Girald. Carnbr. (Rolls) V. 57 tnttrgitt, 
Hares more hideling in their habits. 

B. si. A person or thing given to hiding itself. 

1894 Blacksu. l\ fag. Oct. sti/r You would get a sight of 

that hideling the landrail. 

t Hidel-lihe, adv. Obs . [f. Hidel + -like = 

ON. -liga, advb. suffix.] Secretly. 

c 1250 Got. <5- Ex. =882 Du art min ffral, ff.it liidel-lifce min 
lond vt-stal. 

•f* Hi'dels. Obs. Forms : i hydels, 3 hudles, 
4 hyd-, hidd-, huydols, hiddils, hyddillis, 
hydlis, 4-5 Indies, -lis, -ols, -ils, 5 hid-, hydoloa, 
5-6 hydlos, 6 liiddelles. [OE. hydels, f. hyd-cin 
to Hide + -els : cf. Riddle ] Hiding-place. 

C97S Ettskw. Gasp. Mark xi. 17 CofazH hydels ffeafana. 
<11340 Hamtole Psalter ix. 30 He sittis in waitis with the 
riche in bidels that he sla the innoccnte. 1387 Trevisa 
Hist den (Rolls) I. iqg Satumus hid hymself in Jat lond .. 
and cleped fe lond Latium, f>at is Saturnus huydels. Ibid. 
V. 117 [Hcrculeus] brak out of his hydels. £1450 tr. De 
hnilatione lit. xv. 83 Where is he lurkyngc hidels of glory 
& worship? 1*570 Levins Manip. 116/17 Hydle<, la/eorx.] 
b. In hidels , in a hiding-place ; hence, in hiding, 
in secret. 

a xooo Laws cf sEthehlan c. 4 § 6 in Thorpe Laws I. 226 
Gif hit on hydelse funden sy. c 1205 Lav. 1817 Heo . . if>on 
wilderne an hudlese wuneaen. a 1300 Cursor M. 7953 pc 
sin pat pou in hiddels did. *382 Wvclif Mat/. vi : 4 That 
thi almes be in hidlis, and thi fadir that seeth in hidlis 
[1388 hiddils], shal 3elde to thee. 1481 Caxton Godefroy 
exxx. 194 Many, .cam and solde it in the toun by nyght 
in hydles. 1517 in Plead. Duchy Lancast. (1806) 1. 70, [6o 
others, who remained) in Hiddellesfnear the said tenement). 

t Hi*de-money. Oh. «= Hi deg eld. 

1563-87 Foxc A. 4 AT. (1596) 186/2 The Kings officers 
gathered of euerie one hide monie through the realme. 

Hideosity (hidi,p*slti). [f. Hideous + -ity, 
after curiosity , etc. ME. had hidouste , OF. hi den- 
se If.] Hideousness; concr. an embodiment of 
hideousness, a very ugly object. 

1856 Illuslr. Lcntd. Ne~,vs 11 Oct. 359/1 Trafal gar-square, 
that place of monstrosities and hidcositics. 1884 Jaunt in 
Junk xv. 243 Mere grotesque hideosity of carving. 1B97 
United Sery. Mag. 27 7 Laying bare, in spite of its repul- 
sive hideosity.. the whited sepulchre. 

Hideous (hidios), a. { adv .) Forms: 4-5 
hidoua^e, (hid-, hyd-, -os(e, -ows(g, -owes, 
-oys, -us, -ws, hedous, -oes, -eows, hiddowus, 
hudous, idous, ydous, Sc. hid-, hyd-, -wis(e, 
-wy8(s,hidowis, hydvouss), 4-6 hydous(e, 5-S 
hidious, 6 hiduous, hiddouea, hydeous, -ious, 
-youse, hedious, idyous, Sc. hiddows, -dowis, 
heiddyous, 6- hideous. [ME. hidous , a. AF. 
hidous = OF. hides, - eus , earlier (nth c.) hisdos , 
f. hisdt , hide horror, fear. The alteration of 'Ous 
to -coils belongs to 16th c. : cf. courteous, despi- 
teous, piteous, and see -ous. 

(As to origin of the Fr. word, see Diez, Littre, JBrachet. 
Some think hisdos immediately represented L. *hispidOsus 
(formerly attributed to Catullus), f. hisf idus rough, shaggy, 
bristly, and that, the sb. hisxie was a back-formation from 
the adj. But this presents numerous difficulties.)} 

T Frightful, dreadful, terrible, horrible ; hence, 
horribly ugly or unpleasing, repulsive, revolting. 
In the original sense the notion was that of* causing 
dread or horror'; this has gradually passed into 
that of * revolting to the senses or feelings \ 
a 1300 [implied in Hideously). 1303 R. Brunne HandL 
Synne 10216 Of pat sy^t he gan him grys, For pat sy^t was 
hydous And dreful and perylous. 2340 Kampole Pr. Cause. 
4772 It sal be hydus til mans heryng. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 
4435 P e Sar.-tyn was an hudous man, By-twyne ys to bra wen 
was a span largejiche of brede. 1383 Wyclif Wisd. x. 16 
He stood ajens hidouse [1382 grisful) kyngis. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vi. 258 Aferd thai war with hidwis noyis and dyne. 
15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge u. 864 Wofully cruciat with 
peynes hiduous. 2667 Milton P. L. 1.46 Hurld headlong 
..With hideous mine and combustion down To bottomless 
perdition. 1728 Pore Dune. in. 166 Silence, ye Wolves ! 
while Ralph to Cynthia howls, And makes Night hideous. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 233 Resembling a baboon 
in sire, strength of body, and an hideous wrinkled visage. 
1783 Watson Philip III (1830) 235 More than a hundred 
thousand men, women, and children, suffered death in its 
most hideous forms. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia ix, Lanes and 
alleys hideous with filth and poverty. 1896 Dk. Argyle 
Philos. Belief Pref. 13 The hideous noises made by the 
rude machinery of the first steamboat. 

b. Terrific on account of size ; tremendously 
or monstrously large ; huge, immense. ? Oh. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 326 pe kyng did mak right 
3are an hidous engyn. cx 440 Gesta Rom. xxx. 170 (Harl. 
MS.) He saw at the fote of the tree an hidowse pitte, ande 
ane orible dragone pere in. c 1440 Protttp. Pan*. 239/2 
Hydows UC. hiddowus . . ), iittmanu , itnmensus. 1513 Doug- 
las AEneis m. vi. 137 Als grete, wele nere, As bene ane 
heiddyous huddoun, or a quhale_. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
v. xxi. 15 Of stature huge and hideous he was, Like to 
a Giant for his monstrous hight. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 7 This hidious Cataract [waterspout], as I conceive, 
is exhaled by the Suns powerful! Attract. 1700 S. L. tr. 


Fry he 4 Vcy. E. Ind. J05 The Elephant .. tumbled down 
backwards into the River, with a most hideous plunge. 2796 
M ORSE A rrtcr. Gcog. II. xi6 The great precipice below, which 
liangs over the sea, is so hideous. 

2 . Terrible, distressing, or revolting to the moral 
sense; abominable, detestable ; odious. . 

CX330 R. Brunnk Citron . Waee (Rollsi 14268 pcrforc pc 
bataifie was mcracillous, & pc slaughter more byaotis. 1382 
Wyclif Jer. xi. 15 Doth many hidous gilius [1388 greet 
trespass!*]. CX475 Myrc 679 (Douce MS.i Thou sh.tU pro- 
nounce this idous thing With crosse & candtll and bell 
knylling. 1605 Siiaks. LeartA. 153 In thy bc*t connidera- 
lion check c This hideous rashnes.se. 1^2 Djivden SL 
EuremcnVx Ess. 351 Wc shall find them composed of 
a hideous Melancholy that makes up all Man-hattrs. 1863 
Gr.o. Euftr A'dWM/fl 11. iv. Hard speech between those who 
have loved is hideous in die memory. 

3 . absol. A frightful person or object. 

c 2420 Awntyrs cf Arth. 131 Who pat myghte pat hedows 
see.. How hie cholic chatircuc, iiyr cliaftis and hir chynne 1 

t B. adv. b Hideously. Obs. 

1667 Milton p. L. vt, 206 Nor less hideous joyn'd The 
horrid shock. 1705 Bos man Guinea 273 Here arc. .Snakts ; 
some whereof are hideous great. 

Hideously (hrdiosli), adv. Forms: see prec. 
[f. prec, + -LY *.j In n hideous manner: see the 
adj. The sense ranges from * horribly, dreadfully, 
fearfully*, in earlier use, to 1 revolt ingly ’ in later. 
It is sometimes misused as an intensive, intended 
to be stronger than ‘awfully, terribly, dreadfully*, 
when these hnve become too familiar. 

a 1300 Cursor M. i 6;67 + £S Fal hidously pen con it [pc 
crlhc) quake. 2340 Ayenb. s J J e ilke pet merep hidouslichc 
be god ober by his batmen. 2382 Wvclif Hunt, xxii 27 The 
nsse felle down vndir the feet of the sitter, the which more 
hydowsly wrooth, bette with a staf the sides of hir. c 2386 
Chaucer Kr.t.'x T. 843 The brighte swerdes wente to and 
fro So hidou>ly. c x^oo Destr. Troy 7522 Paris.. Hurt hym 
so hidously, pat he his home leuyt. c 2440 Partonofe 2394 
Allc aboute the Ijkics wyde He h>un chased so hidously. 
1591 Spf.nsf.r Tears cf Muses 553 Heaps of huge words ud- 
hoorded hideously, With horrid sound though having little 
sence. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 15 Both men and women 
hidtously <mt and slash tbeir fiesh in sundry forme^ 1650 
Fuller Pisgak l vi. 15 The word desert sounds hideously 
to English cares. 1796 Morse Amer. Grey. I. 143 Those 
that arc wounded show vast fury, roar hideously. 1882 
Mias Braddon Mt. Key at II. ix. 173 There is a calmness 
about your life which makes me hideously envious. 

Hideonsness (hnliasnes). [as prec. + -kess.] 
1 * objectively. The quality of being hideous : 
dreadfulness ; horrible repulsivcness. (See the adj.) 

2340 Hamfolk Pr. Cotisc. 9487 pc h>*dusncs Of paync and 
sorrow pat in helle cs. ex38o Wvcuf Whs. (1B80) 37B 
Wamyngis of hydousnes & penile of pis synne. 1530 
Palsgr. 231/1 H ydiouvnesse, hideuseti. 1599 Smaks. Much 
Ado v. i. 96 Fashion-monging boyes, That. .Goe antiquely, 
and show outward hidiouhnesse. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
2 Peter ii. 10 He that hath wounded this lion at the heart, 
shall never fear the . . hideousness of his roaring. 1796 
Morse Atner, Gecg. II. 114 That natural wonder at Castle- 
ton, which is from its hideousness named the Devil's Arse. 
x88£ law Times LXX1X. 132/2 Unsavory scandals .. ex- 
hibited in all their native hideousness. 

+ 2 .subjectively. Horror, terror, dread. Obs. 

2383 Wvclif Gen. xv. 12 Whanoe the sunne was gon doun, 
drede felde on Abram, and a greet lndousenesse [1382 grisy* 
nes] and derk asaylide him. — Job iv. 15 The heiris of 
my fleisch had den hidousnesse. — Ezek. xxxiL 10 The 
kyngis .. shulen drede with greet hidousnesse on thee [1382 
with ful myche orrour shulen be agast xpon thee). 

+ Hi’deoTisslii^. Obs. [f. Hideous + -snip : 
cf. hardship , worship. ] Honor, dread. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. cxxix. (1869) 124 Gret 
hidousshipe and gret drede ye doon me. 

Hider (hsi-dai). [f. Hide vA + -ep. L] One 
who hides (in various senses of the vb.). 

c 1374 Ciiaucf.r Boeth. v. pr. i. 117 (Camb. M S.) The hidere 
of the gold. 14. . Voc. in Wr.- Whicker 575/19 Cantu tat or, 
an hydere. 1540 Coverualc Confnt. Stanaisk Wks. II. 366 
An hider of the scriptures from the unlearned. 1631 Star 
Chamb. Cases iCamden) 86 Woe to hiders of come. 1845 
Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 5 Many a treasure is thus lost from. 
the accidental death of the hider. 1869 W. C. Hazlitt Eug. 
Prov. 204 Hiders are good finders. 

Hider, obs, lorm of Hither. 

Hiding (bar dig), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Hide vA + -ingL] 

1 . The action of the vb. HideI, lit. and fig. ; 
the condition of being hidden ; concealment. 
(Often in phr. in hiding , Sc. under hiding.) 

azzz$ Ancr. R. 174 Iplsse worde, Hester, beo5 hudunge 
& heinesse bobe iueied togederes. c 2290 Beket 1355 in JT. 
Cttg. Leg. I. 145 In huydjnge ase Pei it were, c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 6712 Sothfastnesse wole none hidyngis. 1560 Bible 
(Geney.) Hab. iii. 4 There was the hiding of his power. 1656 
Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 47 If our light be seen, it 
matters not for our^hiding. 1814 Scorr Wav . lxxii, A 
gentleman who was 4 in hiding* after the battle of Culloden. 
X834 H. Miller Scenes <5- Leg. viii. (1857) xx6 When under 
hiding, word was brought him that she lay sick of a fever. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 612 The Popish priests, 
indeed, were in exile, in hiding, or in prison. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac ii. s? A man.. who has to go away into hiding 
every month or so. 

2 . Something that hides ; a means of conceal- 
ment ; a hiding-place. 

*38* t Wvclif Heb. ix. 3 Aftir the veil, or hydyng, the 
secunde tabernacle, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode m. xlviL 
(1869) x6o, I . . seche hj'dinges and corntres. x6iz Bible 
Deut. xxxu. 38 Let them rise up.. and be your protection 
[marg. an hiding for you]. 1859 G. W. Dasent Tales fr. 
Norse 94 Then he rode off with it to the hiding, where he 
kept the other two. 


f 3 . Something hidden ; pi. secrets. Obs. rare . 
a 2325 Prose Psalter xliii. 23 [xliv. ai) He kneu-e P- 
hidynges of pc hert. 

4. atlrib. and Comb., as hiding-hole ; f hiding, 
cloth, a curtain or veil. Also Hiding-i-lace. 
c 1275 Passion Our J.ord 480 in O. E. Misc. 50 pat buding- 
clob to-dckle in Pc temple a to x6xx Cotgr., Cache,.. a 
hiding hole, hidden comer. C173X Swift Storm 69 Else 
some hiding hole he seeks. 1852 Mrs. Stowf. Unde 
Ton's C. xviii.Thc more drawers and closets there were, the 
more hiding-holes could Dinah make. 

Hr&ing, vbl. sbl- slang or (olloq. [f. Hide zj. 2] 
A flogging, thmshing, beating. 

1809 .sporting Mag. XXXIV. os M complele a bidins 
the greatest glutton ..would wish to take. 1817 Scorr 
Search after Happiness xiii, Some tumours.. Gave indica- 
tion of a recent hiding. 1822 Bewick Mem. 118 Giving 
him a severe beating, or, what was called, a ‘hidcing*. 

Hi'ding, /// a. [f. Hide zj.i +-ino 2.] That 
bides: see the verb. 

2483 Cath. Avgl. 1B5/2 Hydynge, cccuttans, aheondem. 
1705 Euz. Wf^st Mem. (1865) 222 Not altogether a hiding 
God. 1874 J. V. Horif, Princ. Relig. xiii. (1878) 42 Freed 
from most of these biding veils. 


Ilcncc t Hi'dingly adv., secretly, privily. ^ 

1382 Wvcur 2 Sant. xiL 12 Forsothe thou didivt hidpgH 
— Wisd . xviiL 9 Hidcndly [1388 priuclij forsothe the njtwb 
childcr of goode men sacrifieden. 

Hiding-place, [f. Hiding vbl.sb.^\ A place 
in which one hides or conceals oneself. 

c 2440 Proutp. Parv. 239/2 Hydynge. place, tatlbuhm.. 
latelra. 2560 Bible »Genev.) Jsn.xxxW. 3 Thatman shalbe 
as an hiding place from the windc. x6rr — Ps. cx ix. 114 
Thou art my hiding place and my shield. X774 Goldsu. 
Nat. JJisl. t 11790) VII. 278 (J°d.) They seldom therefore 
seek for hiding-places before the fall of the leaf. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. III.641 The Protestants every 
where came forth from their hidingplaces. 

Hidir, obs. form of Hither. 

Hidlo, Hidles, -is, var. Hided, Hidels, Obs. 
Hi tilings, adv. and sb. Sc. and north, dial 
Also erron . -lands « -Una. [f. Hid ppl . a . +-LIN0, 
-lings, adverbial formative : cf. hackling, etc.] 

A. adv. In hidden wise, secretly. 

rtxzas After. R. 280 He mei hine unmunlunge aworpen 
[r.r.hodlingescasten]. 1808-18 injAMir^oN. 01851 Ioanna 
Baillie (Ogtlvie), An* she’s to come to you here, hidliogs,as 
it war. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hid lands, secretly. 

b. More usually in hi tilings (as if sb.) : in secret, 
secretly. 

1422 tr. Secret a Secret Prh. Priv. (E.E.T.S.) r7r The 

hardy or the manfull in hidlynges be nendeynyth [=nen- 
deynytb) not nny-tbynge 10 do. 1563 WinJet Whs. (1890) 
II.33 It U a grete tcmptatioun..the samin man. . sold ln- 
bring in hidhngis pestilent errouris. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. 11. i, Ami skulk in hidlings on the hether braes- 
xBox in Ferguson & Nan son Muuie. Rec. Carlisle 11837) 
259 To .sell in open market, or in hidlings. 1887 HallOjnc 
Deemster xxiii. 246 It’s been a quarrel and maybe a fight., 
and he’s been in htdlins. 

B. app. taken as sb.pl. n. Hiding-places, secret 
places, b. Secret or clandestine operations. 

2597 Montcomf-RIE Cherrie $ Star 764 Thair is no bounats, 
bot 1 haif bene, Norhidlingis fra me hid. 18x3 W. % E ^ TlE 
Tales 36 (lam.) The hills look white, the woods look blue, 
Nne hiddllns fora hungry ewe, They're sae beset wi dnU. 
1823 Eliza Logan St. Johnstoun III, 19 Jam.1,1 dinnaken 
what a' this hidlings is about. 1846-60 R. Ec.-WarburtoN 
Hunt. Sonps (1883) L,x - x » v - >66 One was shunted iniomd- 
lands. T’other laid upon the shelf. 

Hidlings, a. Sc. and north, dial. Also 9 hi aa- 
lin*. [The same word as prec. used as adj., and 
then often with final - s dropped : cf. Darkling.] 
Hidden, secret, underhand, clandestine. 

a 1810 Tannaiiill Poems (1846) 75 He ne’er kept up a 
hidlins plack. To spend ahint a comrade’s back. *8x8 
Ferrier Marriage II. 127, I wud nae count mysel mamea 
i’ the lnddlins way they gang aboot it noo. x ^ z ^F'J ,tke ^ 
Ixxxiv, Carrying on this hiddim’ coortship. 1887 J. Service 
Life Dr. Duguid v. 31 His hiddim’ kind of ways. 
tHi-dly, adv. Oh. = Hiddenlt. , 

1382 Wvclif Jcr. xxxvii. 16 Sedechie..askide hjm tnhis 
hous hidli [1388 priuyiij. 2549 Latimer 5th Serrt. tej. 
Edw. VI (Axb.) 151 It was. .hid lye and couertly done. 

t Hi’dness. Obs. [cf. OE. gehydnes secunty.J 
Secrecy, Hiddenness. 

^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8ro) 77Saynt Cutberte’sclerk^ 
in hidnes euer sede. a 1598 Rollock Serin _ Wks. ip49 *• 
366 They use to be commended fra their secrecie and hidne . 
Ibid. 373 This is ane mervellous hidnes. 

Hidps(e, hidous, etc., obs. ff. Hideous. 

+ Hidour. Obs. In 4 hidor, 4-5 hydour, 5 
hydoure. [a. OF. hidettr, hidor, in 12 th c. hisdttr , 
f. hisdt horror, fear (see Hideous) +-eur, L. -drem, 
as in terreur , horrtur, and Eng. dread our l] &. 
Horror, terror, dread, b. Hideousness, terribleness. 

e *3*5 SaoREirARf 33 Thou axtest habbe more hydour 
thyne o^ene unry^te. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 3^7 
hidor hem hent and a hatel drede. 1422 tr. Secreta oecrey 
Priv. Priv. (E.E.T.S.) 2x6 Olyfantes.. benne horn Dm 
hugely, and berryth grete hydoure. 1480 Caxton C tiro • 
Eng. clxxxvi, He opened his mouth toward Wales and tn 
it quake thurgh the hydour of his mouth, 
t Hidous, v. Obs. rare. Also 4 hydows . 
[f, hidous Hideous. OF. had hisder, , hidct\ to > fee 
terror ; also hidusable frightfnl, terrible, as if ‘ T ° m 
avb. hidttserS] a. intr. To feel terror, b. Hans- 
To feel terror at, dread, abhor. ., 

<•2380 Wyclif Set. Whs. 1 . 269 A man kyndeli hidousip 
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derknesse and is gladid bi li^t. Ibid. III. 54 pou, to take 
mankynde for to delyuere it, bidonsist not J7e virgyns wombe. 
138a — Dan. vii. 15 My spirit hidouside. 

t Hidousty. Obs. [a. OF. * hi do sett, hideusete 
(Palsgr.), fi hideux, -eusx see -ty.] Hideousness. 

c 1420 Wyclif s 2 Mace . vi. 12 ( Gloss io dreden not) Nether 
haue hidoustee [n MSS. either haue not hidouste}. 

Hidro-:. see Hydro-. 

Hidrotic (hidr^tik), a. and sb. Med. [ad. 
med.L. hidrotic-us , a. Gr. itipamfc-os, £ id puis, -wtos 
sweat. Of. F. hidroiique.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to sweat; causing sweat ; 
sudorific; diaphoretic. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Carduus bcnedictus .. 
angelica, etc. are of the number of hidrotics, or hidrotic 
inedi-ines. x 8 S 5 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hidrotic add . . believed 
formerly to exist in sweat. H. fever \ Blundell’s term for those 
cases of puerperal fever in which profuse perspiration is a 
marked symptom. 

B. sb. A medicinal agent causing perspiration. 

1703 Arbuthnot Coins (T.), He seems to have been the 

first who divided purges into hydroticks and purgers of bile. 

Hidur, obs. form of Hithek. 

Hidus, hiduous, hidwis, etc.,obs.ff. Hideous. 
tHi dy, a. Obs. rare. In 6 hydie. [f. Hide 
sb .1 +■ -y.J Of or pertaining to hides. 

1552 Huloet, Hydie, or of a hyde or skynne, Pelltceus. 

Hie (hai), v. Now arch, or poet. . Pa. t. and 
pple. Med; pr. pple. hying. Forms: a. 1 
hisian, 2 hih^en, Orm. hi^henn, 3 hihe, 3-5 
M39, highe, 4 hijie, (hee^e), 4-5 hy3(e, hyghe, 
hei3(e, hey39, heyghe, he^e, 4-7 heighe, 4-8 
high, 5 hyhe, 5-6 hygh. 0. 3-8 hye, 4 hii, 4-5 
hij,(heij),4-7hy,6 5t:.he > 3-hie. Pa.t. ihfsode, 
3-4 hi3ede, etc., 3-5 hiedo, hyede, 4- hied, (4-7 
hyd9, 5 hiefc, hide, hit, etc.). [OE. klgiati (and 
? higiati) to strive, be intent or eager, pant; cf. 
MDu. htgett,'Du. hijgen to pant, breathe with diffi- 
culty, MLG. htgen. htchen , Ger. he token.] 

+ 1 . intr. To strive, exert oneself, pant. Obs. 
e888 K, Alfred Boeth. xxx. § 1 Hi^afi ealle nuexne&et 
he wold . .^efon. c 897 — Gregorys Past. xxii. 169 He sceal 
simls hisian Sa2t he weorpe. .geedniwad. 971 Blickl. Horn, 
sp pape he sesyhb to Gode higian. moo Ormin 2723 
Forrpi birrp uss hijhenn her To ewemenn Crist o life. <1x225 
Attcr. R. 92 schulen gostliche iseon be blissen of heuene, 
uor to ontenden our heorte to hien touward heom. 

2 . To hasten, speed, go quickly. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 105 pider we sculen hil^en. cxzos 
Lav. 23x7 Aile heo hi3eden to. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 544 
So quic so he mi^te hie. a 1300 Cursor M. 2x278 pe queles 
ar draun diuerse wise, be first it gas, be tober it hise [v. r. 
byes]. c 2320 R. Brunne Medil. 623 She ran ban burgh 
hem, and hastvly hyde. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 33 Hyj not 
to heuen' in natere to-torne. ^ 138* Wyclif Gen. xviii. 6 
Abraham hyede [1388 hastide] into the tabernacle. C1400 
Destr. Troy 3893 [Was] neuer hatfull to hym to hygh into 
batell. c 1420 Citron. Vilod. st. 474 Ary.se up my collour 
my frend, and hey5e. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixi. 254 (Harl. MS.) 
They sesyd of wepyng, and hijd to the castell. 1563 B. Googe 
Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) X15 Into the Hall with haste he hyes. 
159a Shaks. Rom. % ful. m. ii. 138 Hie to your Chamber, 
lie find Romeo To cimfort you. 1659 R. Brough Pres. 
Schism 5x9 We must hie away as we love our souls. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. 1055 Thither .. Afccurst, and in a cursed 
hour, he [Satan] hies. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Prol. 37 I’le 
hye with Glee To Court. 1787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
2 Feb., He shook his head at me.. and hied downstairs. 
1840 Dickens Barn Rudgev , The locksmith, .hied with all 
speed [to_ Southwark]. 1871 R. Eli.is Catullus Ixiii. 19 
Thither hie ye thither away To the Phrygian home. 

+ b. To hasten, make haste, use diligence or 
dispitch {to do something, or that something be 
done) ; to betake oneself quickly {to something). 

c X250 Meid Maregrete^ Ixiii, To don ham to debe he hiede 
bileue. 13 . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1584 To henge be harlotes 
he he3ed ful ofte. c 2425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1916 Hye that thay 
were dyght. CX450 Myrc 98 Teche the mydwyf that scho 
hye For to vndo hyre wyth a knyf. 1664 Flodden F. viii. 
73 To handy stroaks they hyed apace. 

4* C. To advance or come on quickly, hasten on ; 
to ‘ get on ’, make progress ; to speed, prosper. 

13 . . Sir Beues (A.) 1485 Of bat feste nel ich namor telle, 
For to hiae wib our spelle. c X340 Cursor M. 4700 (Trin.) 
So be wo bigon vp hye. *398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
in. (Tollem. MS.), He wexep fehle. .and elde hyeb wel faste. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Httsb. ill. 1075 Wherof sum fruit wol 
targe and sum wol hie. c 1460 Towneley fllyst. (Surtees) 95 
Fayr falle thi growne, welle has thou hyde. 1581 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. (ed. 2) Aug. 195 The night hi^heth [1579 nigheth] 
fast. 1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. in. lii. Wks. 1878 II. 74 
O sir destruction hies. 

+ d To hie it. Obs. 

16x9 Bp. J. Williams Serin. Apparett (x6=o) ix To heighe 
it abroad, to visit and to see. 

3. rejl . = sense 2 . 

The refl. pron. was orig. a dative, as in OE. hi eodott heom 
they went them, hi fleoJ> him they flee them, heo szi hire 
she sat her. 

C 1290 . 9 . Eng . Leg. I. 258/59 Leoue sire, hige pe bom. 
CX300 Cursor M. 19771 (Edin .1 And bad to baim he suld 
him hii, Bot no?t p.ii talde him resun qui. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3245 [pai) hit hom into hauyn, as hom hap shope. 
*587 Golding De Mornny xix. (1617) 335 We must hye vs 
thither. 1599 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. xh, O, sweet shepherd, 
hie thee. For methinks thou stay'st too long. 1641 Milton 
Reform, il {1851) 59 Certainly wee ought to hie us from 
evill like a torrent. 17x3 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 124 
The Bees .. high them home as fast as they can. 1854 
Patmore Angel in Ho. 1. it, ix. (1879) 225 The foolish hie 
them post haste through. 


4 *b. = sense 2b. Obs.. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15772 pat b°u sal do, b^r-to nu hij bou 
be. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymott xxvi. 559 Now, lordes, 
hyghe you of that ye have to doo. ^1586 C'tess Pembroke 
Ps. lxx. i, Lord, hie thee, ' me to save. 1649 R. Hodges 
Plain. Direct, xo Thou hyest thee about thy work, 
fe. e sense 2 c. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 1. viii, That I haue well hyed me, to 
make of a noble man a mason or peynter. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Dcut. cv. 704 When men come betore a judge 
they thinke they haue hyed them well, if they may deceiue 
him. 

4 4 . trans . To cause to hasten ; to hasten, urge 
on, bring quickly ; to drive away. Obs. 

CX320 R. Brunne Medit. 573 pey hye hym, and ho go]? 
withoutyn any stryfe. 1382 Wyclif Esther ii. 9 He shulde 
he3en the wymmen enournyrig. • CX430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 
7326 Than gan he fast mercy crye. But [Clarionas] wold his 
deih hie. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.i 65 Anon 
they have hym hyed Unto the temple. 1563 WinJet Wks . 
(1890) II. 76 That quhilk wes neulie inuentit, suld be ex- 
plodit, and hyit away. X575 J. Still Garnm. Gurton 11. iii. 
in Hazl. Dodsley III. 204 A man is well hied to trust to thee. 
5 . with ad vb. accusative ; usually to hie one's way. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5000 iCott.) And hijd b a nx bar wai \G6tt. 
hied baim in way] ful suith. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. 
x, On the hunter h;ed his way. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist.'E. Bord. I. 18 It hies its way down the valley, 
f Hie, hy, sb. Obs. Forms : 3 hih, hij, 4 hi, 
hii, hij,hi3e, hyje, hiy, (hey(e, hegh), 4-5 hie, 
high(e, 4-6 hy, hye, 5 hygh. [f. Hie v. : cf. 
haste vb. and sb. Obs. in Eng. bef. 1500, in Sc. 
soon after 1600.] Haste, speed. Chiefly in phr. 
in hie, in haste, with haste, quickly, soon : often 
added merely for rime’s sake. 

c X2oo Ormin 2686 Itt se 3 }b b at Sannte Ma^e for Wibb 
mikell hih b at * we^e. c 2275 XI Pains Hell 269 in O. E. 
Misc. 230 Aftur schal Mihel Jede him in hi? To paradys 10 
obur holi. a 1300 Cursor M. 1275 Quedir but I sal haue it 
in hij [v.rr. bye, hey; rime merci]. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
i. x He. -bat has swa gret hegh on his way. c 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 9532 * Sir \ he seid, ‘ I haue grete high. 
Toward Ynde I most nede \ c 1470 Harding Chron. xxvn. 
i, Wherfore he wente vnto .Ragan in hye. c*475 Rauf 
Coihear 577 Of his harnes in liv he hynt._ 1572 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiii. 323 With spetd thay ran in hy. <x X605 Mont- 
gomerie Misc. Poems lii. 46 The quhilk but dowt wil be my 
deid In hy. 

Hence 4 Hieful a., speedy, hasty, quick, prompt. 
<2x225 diner. R. 302 Schrift schal beon..ofte imaked, 
hihful, edmod. 

Hie, high, int. Sc. and north, dial. [Cf. Hr 
inti] The call to a horse to turn to the left : the 
opposite of hup. 

2825 Jamieson, Hie Wo t a phrase addressed to horses 
when the driver wishes them to incline to the left, Roxb. 
1851 H. Stephens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) I. x6o/i (Language to 
horses) To come tenvards you. Hie is used in all the border 
counties of England and Scotland \ Hie here, come athcr, 
are common in the midland counties of Scotland. 2863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 148 To right, Hupp \ 
To left, Hie. 

Hence Hie v.z trans. to direct a horse to the 
left (by this call). 

2851 H. Stephens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) I. 281/2 Hupping 
the horses constantly from you, until about half the division 
is ploughed, and then hieing them towards you. Ibid. 

I. 177/2 By hieing the horses towards him. 

Hie: see He, Heo, Hi prons. Hie, obs. £ 
High a. and v. Hied, obs. f. Hide v . 

II Hielaman (hrlaman). Australia. Also 
hiele-, heela-. [Corruption of native Australian 
name elimang , e -lee-mong, htlamati.] The narrow 
shield of the Australian aborigines, made of bark 
or wood (Morris Austral Engl). 

[1798 D. Collins Acc. N. S. Wales 6x2 E-Iee-mong, shield 
made of bark.] 2839 T. L. Mitchell 3 Exp. E. Austral. 

II. 349 There is much originality in the shield or hieleman 
of these people. 2852 Mundy Antipodes iv. (1855) 102 The 
hieleman or shield is a piece of wood, about two and a half 
feet long, tapering to the ends, with a bevelled face not more 
than four inches wide at the broadest part. 2873 J. B. 
Stephens Black Gin etc. 26 No faint far hearing of the 
waddies banging, Of club and heelaman together clanging. 

b. Comb. Hielaman-tree, the Bats-wing Coral, 
Erythrina vespertilio , used by the Australian 
aborigines for making their shields (Morris). 
Hieland, obs. and Sc. var. Highland. 

Hield, lieeld, heald (hfld), v. Obs. or dial. 
Forms : 1 hieldan, hyldan, heldan, (1-4 3rd s. 
hylt, helt), 2-5 helde(n, 3 healden, heelden, 

4 heyld, (heill), 4-5 hold, heelde, hildo, 4-6 
heild, hield(e, hylde, 5-7 heeld, 9 dial, heald. 
See also Heel zl 2 , Hell vl Pa. t. 1 hylde, 

3 heolde, h£eld(e, halde, 4 held(e, helte, hild(e, 

5 (9 Sc.) helt; also held-, heilded(e, etc. 
Pa. pple. 1 hylded, 4 helded, held, etc. [OF. 
hi$/dan y late WS. hyldan , Kenlish heldan, Angl. 
hxldan - OS. -htfdian (af-h^ldian to declin e) , MDu., 
MLG. helden , Du. hellen to slope, overhang, OH G. 
hildait (: \—haldjan ), TslHG. helden to incline, lean, 

OTent. type *ka/}jan, f. *halpo- t OHG. hald, OF. 
heald t ON. hallr inclined, sloping, bent to one side.] 
I. Intransitive uses. 

L To bend downwards or to one side ; to lean, 
incline, slope. Obs. or dial. (See also Heel v.- i.) 


c 888 K. /Elfked Boeth. xxxiii, § 4 Heo ne helt on nane 
healfe. CX205 Lay. 29642 Austin a cneowe heolde Adun to 
here uolde. <22300 Cursor M. 24407 pan lete he dun his 
heued beild. c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 2404) 
n. xxv, A cyte sette vpon an hylle heldinge to the so'uthe. 
2483 Cath.Angl. 180/2^ 'To II elde . . to bowe. 1502 Douglas 
Pal. Hon. iil ix. This gudely carvell . . Now sank scho 
low, now hie to heuin vpheildtt. 2530 Palsgr. 585/1, 
1 hylde, I leane on the one syde, as a bote or shyp or any 
other vessell. Ibid., Sytte fast . . for the bote begjmneth 
to hylde. 2559 Morwyng Evonym. 351 Let it be laid in 
a dish hielding toward the one syde. 1627 Capt, Smith 
Seaman's Gram. xi. 53 We say a Ship doth heeld on Star- 
boord or.Larboord, that is, to that side shee doth leane 
most. 2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Heeld [so ed. 2696 ; ed. Kersey 
2706 heel ], a term in Navigation, a Ship heelds .. that is, 
leans most to that side. 2825 Brockett, Heald , to incline, 
to bend laterally. . 

4 b. To bow, submit. Obs. 

a 231x1 Cursor M. 22235 All folk to rome suld heild, And 
truage als til hefd yeild. 13. . Coer de L.^x If ever 1 slope 
or held, I hope never to be scheld ! a 2400-50 Alexander 
1622 Nouthire haylsid I him ne hildid him nouthire. 
f 2 . To sink, droop, decline, fall ; to come or go 
down (Jit. and fg.). Obs. 

ci 205 Lay. 3915 SuSSen he adun halde. Ibid. 36478 Heo 
smiten a pan hzepene pact heo adun helden. a 2300 E. E . 
Psalter ci. 12 [cii. 11] Mine daies als schadwe hdded pai. 
C2340 Cursor M. 6431 (Fairf.) Be pe stinne be-gan to helde 
Wipisrael was leftpefelde. a 1400-50 Alexander 3201 Doun 
he hildis all to-hewyn paire handis be-twene. C2430 Syr 
Gener. 4444 Ismael so Generides smet...That Generides 
began to helde ; Welnigh he had goon to ground. 

•|* 3 . To bend one’s course, turn in a particular 
direction ; to take one’s way ; to go or come. Obs. 

c 2205 Lay. 6115 He to scipe wende And fram. pan londe 
haelde. Ibid. 20186 ArSur nalde after Mid pritti pusend 
cnihten. 23.. E. E.Allit. P. B. 39 pen pe harlot with 
haste helded to pe table. 23. . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 1922 penne 
pay helden to home. 

+ 4u '1 o turn away or aside (lit. and Jig.). Obs. 
c 1205 Lay. 8878 A-weiward he halde, and nolde hit iheren. 
a 2300 E. E. Psalter xiiifij. 3 Alle helded pai samen ai. 
c 1325 Metr. Hom. 83 Scho heldid sone to synfull Iayke. 
<1 2340 Hampole Psalter xiii. 4 All thai heldid, to gidere 
thai ere made vnprofitabile. 

5 . To incline to; to be of the party of, take lip 
•with, favour. Obs. or dial. 

<22300 Cursor M. 27462 All pat wit him heilded or held. 
Ibid. 19805 bar was a man heldand to right, Cornelius to 
nam he hignt. C2325 Metr. Hom. 80 If thou will to my 
langynge helde. 2375 Barbour Bruce vi. 353 It [valour] 
wald till hardyment bald [v.rr. heyld, heill] haly, With-thi 
away war the foly. 2828 Craven Dial., Heald , to be favour- 
able to, ‘he healds au to yan side'. 

XI. Transitive uses. 

4 6. To cause to take a downward or sloping 
position ; to incline, bow, bend down. Obs. 

Beowulf (Z.) 687 Hylde hine Pa heapo-deor. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xxiv. 5 pa his adredon, and hyra andwlitan on 
eorpan hyldun, <2x300 E. E. Psalter xvi[ij. 6 Helde pine 
ere to me. <2x340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 21 He heldid 
heuens and he Iightid down. c 2440 Promf. Parv. 234/2 
Heldyn, or bowyn, incline, ftcclo, de/Iec/o. 

7 . To pour out (liquor) by sloping or tilting the 
vessel that contains it ; hence gen. to pour, shed 
{lit. and Jigl). Obs. or dial. See also Hell z\ l 
c 22oo Triti. Coll. Hom. 2x3 To drinken v pat be sholde 
spelien wrecche men, oSer raSer helden hit ut pene men 
permide fordrenchen. a izz$Ancr. R. 428 Me schal helden 
eoli and win beoSe ine wunden. <2 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xxL 13 As watere i am helt. 2382 Wyclif Lam. iL 4 [He] 
heeldide[i388 schedde] out as fyr his indignacioun. ^ 0x449 
Pecock Repr. in. viii. 323 In this dai venom is hildid into the 
chirche of God. 2674 Ray N. C. Words 24 To Heald , as 
when you pour out of a Pot. 1807 T. Stagg Poems ji Some 
they helt it [drink] down sea fast, They suin cud hardly stan. 
Hence Hie*lded ppl. a ., inclined, tilted ; Hie*ld- 
ing; vbl. sb., sloping, declension, pouring out; 
Hie’lding ppl. a., leaning, inclining (///. and Jig). 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter Ixi. 4 [lxii. 3] Als a beldeand wagh 
mai be, And a stane wall doune-put. <2 2340 Hampole Psalter 
xiii. 4 With that heldynge thai ere made vnprofitabile. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Clemens 397 pe mone-.ln heldyne 
was of Martis house, c 2430 Hymns Virg. 23 pat y be no 
ping hildande To loue uerrili pe worldis wele. c 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 234/2 Heldynge, or bowynge . . inclinacio. 2627-47 
Feltham Resolves il xxxvi. 367 Pleasure .. is at best but a 
hilded vesselL 


4 Hield, beeld, heald, sb. Obs. Forms: 
1-5 helde, 2 hulde («), 4-5 held, 6 heild, 9 
heald. [OE. *hijde, hylde , hjde, wk. fern. f. 
hijdan : see Hield v. But in later use perh. 
formed anew from the vb. stem.] 

L A slope, incline, declivity. 

943 Charter in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 4*8 Donne and- 
laug Ssere die ocS Sax clifes norS hyldan. <2 *000 Ags. V ec. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 205 36 Cliuium, i. d/scensum , helde, burh- 
steal. <r 2200 Moral Ode 343 -Hi muwen Hhtliche gon, mia 
Sere nuSer hulde.. in-to ane bare felde. £2250 Hymn to 
God 22 in Trin. Coll. Hom. App. 258 In heldes and in hub®- 

23. . Guy Want/. A.) 3442 pe narw,e pnpe bi tven the heicL 
c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. vm. 22 Neepis loueth beldis ; 2513 
Douglas Auneis vii. Prol. 48 Montayne toppis sleikit wj 
snaw our heildis. 

b. On held : in a bent or stooping po s ‘° re ' 

c 2460 Tcwneley Myst. (Surtees) 154 So I hobylJe alle on 
held That unethes may I walk for eld. 

2 . Jig. Inclination ; declension, decline. ^ 

23. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1520 As vchon hade hym in helde 
he haled of cuppe. i S» Ltntc, ‘ £p ' Di 

(1871) 24 His purse is on the heild. 

3. Naut. = Heel sbl- 
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HIERATIC. 


HIEI/D. 

iB57 Smyth Suitors H'ord-bk., He aid, the heel over of a 
grounded ship. 

Hield, obs. pa. t, of Hold v. 

Hielding, sec Hiei.d v. ; var. IIilding. 
Hiclmite (hye'lraait). Jilin. [Named 1S60 
( Hjelrnit ), after the Swedish chemist P. J. Iljclm 
(1746-1813).] A black stanno-tantalatc of iron 
and other bases, found ns a^ massive mineral. 

iB6zAmer. Jrttl. Sc. Ser. nt. XXXl.362 Hjelmtte..a new 
tnntalate found at Kararfriiol, in Sweden. 2868 Dana Min. 
(cd. 5) 519 Hiclmite. 

Hioly, var. II kilt a. Sc., Obs., haughty. 
Hiemal (hsrfmal), a. Now rare . Also hy«. 
[ad. L. hiemdlis , f. hiem-s winter. Cf. F. hiJmalJ\ 
Of or belonging to winter; winter-. 

Ii if mat line (quot. 1635), the tropic of Capricorn, at which 
the sun arrives at the winter solstice. 

C1560 A, Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xtv. 18 Or sound of lark 
aboil be revenous fowlis. And somersday the nichtis hie- 
maill. 2594 Blundevh. Excrc. lit. 1. xi. (cd. ^1 296 Some 
(Signs arc called) Hyemall or Brumatl, as Lapricomux, 
Aquarius, and Pisces, 163s H r.vwoon Hierarch, ill. 126 
Betwixt th’ Antartickc and the Hyemal lines. # 1694 Wi st* 
macott ScriH. Herb. 2 Awaking and germinating from 
their Hyemal repose. x883 Scot. Leader 16 May 4 The first 
minister.. delighted in the hyemal sport. 

Hiemato (hai'/rorO, v. rare. Also hy-. [f. 
L. hiemat ppl. slem of hiemart to winter, f. /items 
winter.] intr. To winter, hibernate. 

1623 Cockeram, Hyemate, to winter at a place, a 1770 
C. Smart Hop Card. (R. Supp.). Whistling Kurus como, 
With all his world of insects, in thy lands To hyemate. J799 
B. S. Barton* (cited in Cent. Diet.). 
t Hiema-ticnl, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. L. 
/items + -AT10 + -AL.] «* HtEMAI.. 

*631 Cetestina xtv. 159 O yee hyematicall and winterly 
months ! 

t Hiemairion. Obs. rare. Also hy-. [ad. L. 
hiemation-em , n. of action i.hiemdrc to HlEM.VTE.j 
The spending of the winter, wintering. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hyemation , a wintering. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva xx. (1776) 413 Setting it in cases in our Con- 
servatories of Hyemation. 1692 — Let. to PePys Aug. in 
P.'s Diary (xS8q] IX. 365, I hope, however, to get home .. 
about the end of October to my hyemation in Dover-street. 

. llHiesnsthai'emzb Obs. Also5yemps,6hiotnps. 
[L. - winter.] Winter; esp. in poet, personification. 

c 1450 Lvdg. Secrees 1456 Yemps endith the code of Feb* 
ruarye. 2568 T. HowziiArh. Amitiel.iZjq'* 24 Now Hiemps 
heapes the dyke with snow and shewes her frobtie face. 1605 
Tty all Ckcv. 11. ii. in Bullen O. PL III. 203 Where frosty 
Hyems with an ycie Mace Strikes dead all living things. 

Hiena, obs. form of Hyaena. 

Hiend, Hienos(se, obs. ff. Hind, Highness. 
Hier, obs. form of Hire sb. and v. 

Hieracite (hai’erasoit). Eccl. Hist. [ad. med. 
L. Hierdcitx. followers of Hierax (see below).] A 
follower of Hierax, an Egyptian ascetic (1:300 a.d.), 
who denied the resurrection of the body, and taught 
that celibacy is required forChristian perfection, etc. 

1585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 154 The Hieracites, who 
have a phantasy, that no children departing this life before 
they come unto years of discretion and knowledge shall be 
saved. 1745 A. Butlf.r Lives Saints (18361 I. 70 A subtle 
heretic of the sect of the Hieracites. 

II Hieracinm (hsierr-Jtfm). Bo!. [Lat., a. Gr. 
Upaxiov name of a plant, f. lepa( liawk.J A large 
genus of Composite plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers; called in Eng., Hawkweed. 

1664 EvelynA "at. Hort. y 1729) 209 June .. Flowers in 
Prime .. Geranium .. Hieracium. 1741 Com pi. F am. -Piece 
n. »ii. 361 Columbines, and Hieraciums. a x8o5 Charlotte 
Smith Flora’s Horologe vi, See Hieracium’s various tribe. 

Hieraxo-, combining form of Gr. I«'po£, -d/ros, 
hawk, as. in Hieracoso’phic a. [Gr. 001 pta 
skill], pertaining to the management of hawks. 
Hieraco sphinx (hsier^'kflsfiijks) Egypt. An tig 
a hawk-headed sphinx. 

*716 M. Davies A then. Brit. Hi. Diss. Physick 2 Modern 
Practitioners . . understand as little of them, as they do of 
the Geoponick, Hieracosophic, or Cynogetic Physicks, 
li Hiera pier a (harera *pi*kra). Pharmacy. 
[med.L., Gr. IcpA (fem. of iepos sacred), a name 
given to many medicines in the Greek pharmacopoeia 
- 1 - TTtKpa, fem. of mKpo's bitter. The form in quot. 1 400 
is from OF. gerafigrei] A purgative drug com- 
posed of aloes and canella bark, sometimes mixed 
with honey and other ingredients. Also corruptly 
hi ckery -pickery, hicra picra, higry-pigry , which see. 

1379-^0 Durh. MS. Burs r. Bolt, In di. Hbr. deGira pigra, 
xi id. c 1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 238 Ierapigre hat entrip in 
pululas. x6x6 Bullokar, Hiera pi era, . . often vsed in 
% Phisicke to purge Choler out of the Stomacke. 1677 Wood 
Life (O.H.S.) II. 378, 6 pills of Hiera picra. 1754 Mrs. 
Delany Life ^ Core (1861) III. 268 He takes nervous 
draughts and hiera picra, 1896 Daily News 14 Dec.’ 6/6 
Charged . . with unlawfully conveying a packet of hiera picra, 
a powerful drug, into Holloway Gaol. 

b. fig. (with allusion to the etymology.) 
a 2639 S. Ward Ser/n. (1862)76 fD.) There is too much of 
this bitter zeal, of this Hierapicra in all our books of contro- 
versies. 

Hierarch (hareriuk), a. and sb. Also' 5 ier- 
arch. [ad. med.L. hierarcha t a. Gr. Upapgrjs 
steward or president of sacred rites, high priest, 
f. hp6s sacred + -apx 1 ?*; ~ a PX°^ rahng'j ruler.] 


+ A. acij. Having rule in holy things, or among 
the holy ones : applied to certain orders of angels. 
Obs. (Cf. Hjehaecjjy 1.) 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Aiva, Of thorderis of atigclis 
v. be ierarch and iiii. tron(IyJ. 

B. sb. 1 , One who has rule or authority in holy 
things ; an ecclesiastical ruler or potentate ; a chief 
priest; a chief prelate, an archbishop. 

1574 Life ioth A bp. Canterb. To Rdr. D i; b, The two 
HierarchesoffCanterburie and Yorke. 1640 Bastwick Lord 
Bps. iii. C iij, And those Diverse, he makes to be Prelates, 
or Hierarchs. 1641 Milton Ch . Govt. v. (1851) 115 llieir 

^ at Hierarch the Pope. 1841 G. Waddington Hist. Kef. 

. xxxviii. 127 Nothing was farther from the thoughts of 
its hierarchs than any serious purpose of selfiamendmcnt. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul I. jos note, On the first summons of 
Tcier and John before the liierarchs. 

2 . Applied to an archangel ; also to Christ, as 
commander of the celestial Hierauchy. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 46S To whom the winged Hierarch 
[Raphael] repli'd. Ibid. xt. 220 The Princely Hierarch, In 
ihlr bright stand there left hi< Powers, 10 seise Povession of 
the Garden. 1855 Milvan Lat. Chr. V. 233 Subject to the 
Hierarch of the Cclcstiat Hierarchy. 

Hierarclial (hsiJta-jkal), a. ff. prec. + *AL.] 
Of or belonj;in{; to a hierarch or a hierarchy. 

Smectvmnuus ' Find. Annv. ? 13. i«o Enemies to 
the Hierarchall preemincncy. 1773 J. Koss Fratricide 1. 
660 MS.) Eve When first created, .uprising from the sound 
0/ hicrarchal harmony! 18x4 Southey Jik. of Ch. (2842) 
171 An^ hiera rchal government, like that of the Lamas, or 
the Dairis of Japan, 

Hierarchic (hoietaukik), a. [ad. Gr. It pap - 
Xt'tur, f. I'papxv HiKitAncn ; sec -ic. Cf. F. hier- 
archiqi/c.] Of or belonging to a hierarchy. 

i68r Fss. Peaee 4- Truth Ch. 30 To enfonre Humane 
Rites and Ceremonies, and stablish Hierarchick Policy in 
the Church. 1796 Morse Amer. Geo*. II. 64 An empire. 
of which Upsala was for many centuries the political ana 
hierarchic seat. 1853 Tail's Mag. XX. 3BS All the hier- 
archic and aristocratic traditions and prejudices of Europe, 
1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 106 The hierarchic clique, which 
. . governed the body which still called itself the Sanhedrin. 

Hierarchical, a. [f. as prcc. + -al.] 

1 1 . Belonging to the angelic hierarchy. Obs. 

1471 RtrLTV Comp. Aich. Prcf. in Ashra. (1652) in Of 
Hiemrchycall Jubylestcs the graiulant gloryfycation. 

2 . Belonging to a priestly hierarchy, or body of 
ecclesiastical rulers. 

1561 T. Norton Cabin t Inst. tv. vii. (1634) ^48 In the 
Councell, where principally the image of the Hierarchical! 
order ought to be seene? 2691 Washington lr. Milton's 
Def Pop. Pref. f 1 85T) 16 An Hierarchical Tyranny, under 
a Cloak of Religion. *735-8 BouNcnROk'n On Parties 14 
The Excesses of Hierarchical and Monarchical Power . . 
intirely occasion'd the Miseries, svhich follow'd. 1871 R. H. 
Hutton Ess. I. 393 The principle of Church development 
was exchanged for a principle of hierarchical encroachment. 

3 . Belonging or according to a regular gradation 
of orders, classes, or ranks : see Hierarchy 4. 

1831 y. Sismondis Ital. Ret. iii. 56 The nobles were 
not united by the hierarchical connection of the feudal 
J system. ^ 1864 H, Spencer Itluslr. Uttiv. Progr. xEo The 
I mutual influence of the sciences has been quite independent 
of any supposed hierarchical order. 1897 Capt. F. N. Maude 
Volant, v. Cemfuls. Service 31 Kalkreuth. .stood by. .refus- 
ing to move, because he had received no orders from his 
hierarchical chief. 

Hierarchically, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2 .j In 
the manner of a hierarchy; from a hierarchical 
point of view ; in a graduated order. 

1624 Gataker Transubsl. 97 Religiously and hierarchically 
(that is, as becommeth an Hierarch or a Bishop). _ 1831 
Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 441 To specialize particular 
banks, and to connect them hierarchically one with the 
other. 1882-3 Schaff Encyxl. Relig. Know I. II L 1874 
Hierarchically the country [Portugal] is divided into four 
provinces. 

Hi'erarchism.. [f. Hierarch (or Hierarchy) 

+ -ISM.] Hierarchical practice and principles ; 
hierarchical system. 

1846 Worcester cites Kelly. *852 Bunsen Hippolytus 
if. rr. ii. fx854» II. 141 She establishes Catholic hierarchtsm 
without its hierarchical independence in reference to the 
State. 2855 Milman Lat. Chr. xtv. viii. VI, 565 The more 
dominant hierarchism of the West is manifest^ in the oppug- 
.nancy between Greek and Latin Church architecture. 

Hierarchist (horcraikist). [f. as prec. + 
-1 st.] An adherent or supporter of a hierarchy. 

1640 IJp. Hall Episc. 1. xi. 42 The Achillxan argument of 
the Hierarchists. 1644 J ess op Angel of Eph. 43 That argu- 
ment which is used by our Hierarchists for the maintainance 
of their Episcopall Monarchic. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl . 
Kelig. Kitowl. I. 535 His little church at Norwich was 
persecuted by puritans as well as by hierarchists. 

Hi ■erarchize, V. nonce-tvd. [f. as prec. + 
-ize.] trans. To arrange in a hierarchy or grada- 
tion of orders. 

*884 Pall Mall G . 1 Mar. 4/r The millions of -population 
that it contains seem to a Frenchman new to England so 
strangely hierarchised that he is at first bewildered. 1897 
Daily News 23 Dec. 5/6 A rustic people that was never 
hierarchised. - . 

Hierarchy (hareraiki). Forms : a. 4-6 ier- 
archie, -y(e, gerarcLie, -y(e, 5 iherarcliye, 5-6 
jerarohy(e, (6 Sc. cherarchy, ierarche). 0 . 6 ~i 
Bierarchie, 7- hierarchy. [ME., a. -OF. ier- r 
jer archie (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), gerarchie (15th 
c. in Littre) = It. gerarchia , ad. late L. ierarchia 
for hierarchta, a. Gr. Upapyia the power or rule of 


ti l<papxn* (Hierarch), episcopate. The initial 
Gr. t-, treated con son an tally in late L,, gave 
in the Romanic langs., and so in ME. The later fi 
forms, like mod.F. hierarchic, arc directly ad, L. 
hicrarchiai] 

1 . Each of the three divisions of angels, everyone 
comprising three orders, in the system of Dionysius 
the Areopagitc ; see note s.v. Cherub. Also, the 
collective body of angels, the angelic host 

a. CX380 Wvclif Sertn. Scl. Wks. II. 338 per hea ftt? 
ierarchics. J308 I'revisa Barth. De P. K. 11. vii. (1495)33 
The hyghest icrarchye of nngcls conteynyth thre crirts 
Seraphin, Chcrubyn and Trones. 2483 Caxtos Geld. Lee 
24 b/i Saint denys In the bookeof gerarchyeof holyanrcllu 
in the vii cbapvtre saitb. Ibid. 2533/1 Me semed y*al! 2>s 
lerarchyes lyft her up. 2500-20 Dunrar Poems xlviii.57 
The bli\full sonne of cherarchy. 15^8 Lynd zsay Dretni 
524 Tbir ordouris nyne tbay ar full plcsandlye Dcuydith 
to lerarcbeis three. 

fi. 2531 Elyot Goz\ 1. i, Ministres, whom . . he hath con- 
stituted to be in diuers degrees called hierarches. 1574 
Newton Health Mag. Epist. roThe Lord.. conduct y oa to 
tlie ioyes of bis glorious hierarchic. 25gi > GREENE//a///nj’x 
Dr. Iii, I'll place his ghost among the hierarchies. <2 2632 
Donne Poem* (1650) 255. 2667 Milton P. L. vn. 192 

So sang the Hierarchies, a 271* Ken Ilyvtnctrium Poet. 
Wks. 2721 I J, 3 Thy Boundless Glories in Eternal Light, 
Angclick Hierarchies to Hymn excite. 2860 Pus vrMin. 
Prepk . 515 A subordinate order tn the heatenly Hierarchy, 
b. transf. of other beings : see quots. 

2398 '1 'kevisa Barth. De P. K. It. vii (:49s) 33 Sa>T.t 
Denys spekyfh of thre Iherarchyts, the fyrste is aboueheeen 
and stondeth in thre persones (i c. the Trinity], the second 
in heuen and stondeth in holy angels. The thyrde \*nder 
lieuen and stondyth in prelates. X45o _1 S3° Myrr. nr 
J.adye 274 Trina celt , the thre ierarchyes of heuen, the 
sonne, the starres, the mone. 2652 Br. Hall l nit. World 
111. iii, (Lucifer] .. ccaseth not still to oppose hU hierarchy 
to jhc celestial. 2B20 Keats Ode to Psyche 25 Loveliest 
vision far Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy ! 

2 . Rule or dominion in holy things; priestly rule 
or government ; a system of ecclesiastical rule. 

2563-87 Foxe A. fy M. (16S4) I1L 469 He spealeth of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy or Regiment. 2581 J. Bell Bad- 
don's Anno. Osor. 2x6 The principal! staves and prarie 
pillers of this Ierarchy. 2654 Whitlock Zoolomia 509 To 
rtforme Hierarchy by Anarchy, a Remedy worse then the 
Disease. # 2674 Hickman Quinpvart. Hist, (ed, 2) 62 Vehe- 
ment maintamers of Hierarchy and Ceremonies. 2841 Gal* 
llnga Italy, Past 4 Pr. (1848; 1. 126 An unlimited centrali- 
sm ion of ecclesiastical hierarchy. 2851 Ht. Martixeac 
Jitst. Peace tv. x. (1877) III. 75 A scheme of a hierarchy 
v Inch might easily become a despotism, 
t b. gen. Rule, dominion. Obs. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 145 All the londe aboute, Which 
stant under his [the king’s] gerarchie. 

3 . concr. The collective body of ecclesiastical 
rulers ; an organized body of priests or clergy ia 
successive orders or grades. 

2629 Brent tr. SarpVs Ccunc. Trent (1676' 553 Others 
placed this Hierarchy in Orders only, alledging Dionysw-S 

who, in naming the Hierarchs, maketh mention of none but 

of Deacons, Priests, and Bishops. x66o R. Coke Paver 
fr Snbf 148 The Pope and all the English Hierarchy coa- 
spire with Stephen against Maud. 2738 Wesley 
lx xx. xiii, lliey once rever’d the Hierarchy, Ana Ness a 
the Mitre’s sacred Power. 2856 Emerson Eug.fi ,.1 
Kelig. Wks. (Bohn) IJ. 202 When the hierarchy is afraw 
of science, and education, .there is nothing left but to qoiL 

4 . A body of persons or things ranked in grades, 
orders, or classes, one above another; s/tc. is 
Halural Science and Logic , a system or series 01 
terms of successive rank (as classes , orders , genera, 
sfeeies , etc.), used in classification. 

2643^1 LTON-Drtwre viii. (1851)41 There is a certain scale 
of duties, there is a certain Hierarchy of upper and Io*« 
commands. 1781 Gibbon DecL \ F. II. 36 Those "no, in 
the Imperial hierarchy, were distingubhed by the title 0 
Respectable, formed an intermediate class between the illus- 
trious prefects and the honourable magistrates of the pro- 
vinces. 2864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. 56 All the woria 
knows how difficult it is . . to transfer any person (com one 
social hierarchy into his exact place in another. 2864 
Logic iv. 69 We have in each case a hierarchy of Concc^ 
2875 Manning Mission H. Ghost xiii. 375 There is a * 
archy of Being, and God is the Lord of all ; and this xiic - 
archy of Being is also a Hierarchy of Intelligence. 

Hieratic (haiernrtik), a. [ad. L. hieraltC’US, 
a. Gr. UpariKos priestly, sacerdotal, devoted 
sacred purposes, f. *U par-os vbl. adj. from Upaopai 
to be a priest.] 

X. Pertaining to or used b} r the priestly c ‘ a5 ^’ 
used in connexion with sacred subjects. s P cc p. 
Applied to a style of ancient Egyptian^ wiitwg 
(called UpaTinh by Clement of Alexandria, c A- 
200), which consisted of abridged forms of hier°* 
glyphics. * - . 

, 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles r. 1. xi. 64 Hieratic [letterth 
by those who write of Sacreds. 2772 W. Jones Zoot. * 
69 The next in order was the hieratic, or the writing ^ 
by the religious scribes and priests. 1850 LeitCH tr. » 
Millted s Anc. Art (ed. 21 § 216 The hieratic charac -- 
seems to have arisen in the transference of hierogiyP , ’ 
particularly the phonetic portion of them, to pap)' p’ 
the abbreviation and simplification of signs. 1850 u 
stone Homer 1 1 ii. 265 Some other country' having, 
Egypt, an hieratic and also a demotic tongue, iw* *>* 
LiNsoN Anc. Mon . I. iv. 8x This mode of writing. . -has 
called without much reason ‘the hieratic'. *883 
Fresh Light fr. Anc . Mon. 86 It was from the bier 
forms of the Egyptian letters that the Phoenician le 



HIERATICA. 


HIEROGLYPHICAL, 


were derived. 1886 Lowell Oral. Harvard 8 Nov. Wks. 
VI. 147 The teaching, .of Hebrew, as the hieratic language. 

b. Hieratic paper : = Hieratica. 

1656 [see Hieratical]. 1855 Housek. Words XII. 67 
The old hieratic paper soon lost its prestige. 

c. Applied to a style of art (esp. Egyptian or 
Greek), in which earlier types or methods, fixed 
by religious tradition, are conventionally adhered 
to. Also fg. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy <}■ It. 1 st. I. 176 Art in all its 
stages, from the nidest of the archaic or hieratic paintings 
to the finest design and finish of the Macedonian times. 
1846 C. Maitland Ch. Catacombs 240 The intaglios of 
Kamai, almost the best hieratic work in existence. 1877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxii. 710 Sculptured in what is 
called the hieratic attitude; that is, with the left arm down 
and pressed close to the body. 

d. Appropriate to sacred persons or duties. 

1866 J. Martineau Ess. I.34 It speaks., with hieratic 

grandeur. 1885 Pater Marius I. 32 A sort of hieratic 
beauty and orderliness in the conduct of life, 1893 Nation 
9 Feb. 101/3 They have a sort of hieratic calm and peace. 

2. gen. Priestly, sacerdotal. 

• 1859 S. Sharpe Hist. Egypt xvi. § 6 II. 199 Learned in the 
ten books, called hieratic, relating to the laws, the gods, the 
management of the temples, and the revenue. 1871 M OR LEY 
Crit. Alisc . 343 note, The essentially hieratic monarchies. 
3885 W. H. Payne tr. Compayre's Hist. Pedagogy 15 It 
[education in the East] was administered by the hieratic 
class. 3893 in Barrows Pari . Relig. I. 663 The Law and 
the Prophets.. constituted.. the hieratic Hebrew books. 

II Hieratica (hsierce-tika). [L. hieratica (sc. 
charta or papyrus ) , fem. of hierdticus (see prec.).] 
Papyrus of the finest quality, in ancient Egypt ap- 
propriated to sacred writings. 

Now, a trade name of a special quality of paper. 

. 3832 Cell Pomp el an a II. 184 There was the hieratica .. 
and common waste paper. 

Hiera'tical, a. [f. as Hieratic + -al.] = 
Hieratic. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hieratical , sacred, holy, destined 
to things sacred. As Hieratick Paper, fine Paper, Dedi- 
cated onelyjo Religious Books. 1685 H. More Illustr. 324 
The Hieratical power, riding this beast. 3859 W. H.Gregory 
Egypt I* 206 Several hieratical papyri which we possess are 
dated from the Rameseum. 1884 Harpers Mag. May 
836/1 Animals, .painted.. with a hieratical rigidity. 
Hiera'tico-, combining form of Gr. itpariKo-s 
Hieratic, as in Hieraticopolitical a., combining 
priestly and political characters. 

3685 H. More Illustr. 325 The secular or Civil part of the 
Hieraticopolitical Head of the Beast. 

Hierce, hierche, obs. if. Hearse si., Herse. 
Hierd(e, obs. f. Herd si. 1 and Hierer, 
Hierling, obs. ff. Hirer, Hireling. 
micro-, before a vowel hier-, combining form 
of Gr. hpis sacred, holy. See the following words. 
Hierocracy (haierfl'krasi). [See -cbaoy.] 

1 . The rule of priests or - religious dignitaries ; 
government by priests or ecclesiastics: = Hier- 
archy 2 . 

1794 \V. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XV. 184 Under the 
hierocracy of Palestine, and in the feudal ages of Europe. 
x8or T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 469 Vermont will 
emerge next, because least . . under the yoke of hierocracy. 
1852 Gladstone Glean. IV. viii. 146. 1892 A. B. Bruce 
Apologetics 11. viii. 280 The age of the hierocracy, when 
priests and scribes bore rule, not only failed to produce new 
prophets, but became incapable of appreciating the old ones. 

2. concr. A body of ruling priests or ecclesias- 
tics : = Hierarchy 3 . 

1828 Southey in Q . Rev. XXXVIII. 579 It is this hier- 
archy, or hierocracy, who .. are to become the efficient and 
ruling instruments for tranquilizing Ireland. 
Hierocratic (hoier^krartik), a. [f. as prec. ; 
see -ic.] Of or pertaining to a hierocracy. 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 994 By hiero- 
cratic empire, more or less Irresponsible to men. 1880 
Condf.r Hand’bk. to Bible 1. vi. 126 The rule and govern- 
ment of the Hebrew people, .were, .hierocratic. 

Hierocra'tical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. 
1799 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 420 [Their] constitution was 
hierocratical. 

Hierodule (hsi-ercdml). Gr. Antiq., etc. [ad. 
late L. hierodul-us, a. Gr. UpiSov Aos (masc. and 
fem.), f. iep6v (neut. of iepl; used subst.) temple + 
5 ou\os slave. The L. pi. hieroditli, and a fem. pi. 
Jiiirodulx, occur in Eng. writers.] 

A slave (of either sex) dwelling in a temple, and 
dedicated to the service of a god, 

‘Esp. applied to the public courtesans or votaries of 
Aphrodite at Corinth,* Liddell & Scott. 

183$ Thirlwall Greece I. v. 138 Sent to Delphi with a 
company of other hierodules. 3850 Leitch tr. C. O. Milllers 
Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 422 An ivory Aphrodite is celebrated by 
her hierodul® in myrtle bowers. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 
27 Apr. 316/2 The Amazons— that is, the warrior priestesses, 
or hlerodules, of the Cappadocian Hittites. 

So HieroduTic a., belonging to a hierodule. 

1885 Black tr. Wellhausens Proleg. Hist. Israel IV. i. 
323 Captives were employed to do hierodulic services. 
Hierogamy (hsierp’gatni). (f. Hiero- + Gr. 
-7a/«a marriage.] A sacred marriage.^ 
iBSa Mary Lockwood tr. Lcnormant's Begirt. Hist. App. 
t. iii. 550 The hierogamy of Zeus and Europa was annually 
Celebrated at Gortyna in Crete. 

Hieroglyph (horeroglif), sb. "Also .6 giero- 
glife. [Back-formation from Hieroglyphic.: cf. 
Vol. V. * 
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F. hiiroglyphc (1576 in Hatz.-Darm.). The Gr. 
lcpoy\v<pos meant * a carver of hieroglyphics * ; cf. 
sense 3! 'With the gi- form, cf. F. gierogliphiqu-e 
(Cotgr.) and It., and see Hierarchy.] 

1 . A hieroglyphic character; a figure of some 
object, as a tree, animal, etc., standing for a word 
(or, afterwards, in some cases, a syllable or sound), 
and forming an element of a species of writing 
found on ancient Egyptian monuments and records; 
thence extended to such figures similarly used in 
the writing of other races. Also, a writing con- 
sisting of characters of this kind. 

1593 Florio, Geroglifico , a gieroglife, mysticall or enig- 
matical! letters or cyfers vsed among the Egyptians. 1774 
J. Bryant Mytkol. I. 375 The swan ..was certainly the 
hieroglyph of thecountry. 1831 Fraser s Mag. III. 12 These 
Hieroglyphs are a true. Sacred Writing. 1859 Gullick & 
Timbs Paint. 3s The hieroglyphs were generally coloured 
on the great monuments. 1876 Birch Egypt 9 The hiero- 
glyphs in the name of Ptolemy were fuller forms of the 
demotic signs used in the same name. 

b. attrib. Inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

1853 J. Gumming Scripture Read. Gen. xli. 358 From 
hieroglyph monuments of Egypt. 

2 . transf. and Jig. A figure, device, or sign having 
some hidden meaning; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol; an emblem. 

1 646 Buck Rich. Ill , 115 (R.) A quaint device sent unto 
her in a.rich jewel, fashioned much after the manner of the 
trivial hieroglyphs) used in France, called Rebus de Picardy. 
1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VI. 552 Secret symbols 
and hieroglyphs, which described the concealed doctrines. 
1871 Swinburne Songs bef. Sunrise, Pilgrims 27 For on 
your brows is written a mortal sentence, An hieroglyph of 
sorrow, a fiery sign. 1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 890 One 
of the signs or hieroglyphs in the centre of the Table. 

b. humorously. A piece of writing difficult to 
decipher. 

3875 L. Morris Frederic vi. in Songs Two W. Ser. in. 
{1878) 419 His writing Was so clear, and skilful, and fine, 
That I set him the task to decipher The hieroglyphs which 
are mine. ■ • 

3 . One who makes hieroglyphic inscriptions, rare. 

1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. xli. 8 The hieroglyphs, 

who belonged to the priestly caste, and whose primary 
business was to make hieroglyphic and other inscriptions. 

Hi'eroglypli, v. [f. as prec.] (runs. To re- 
present by a hieroglyph ; to write in hieroglyphs. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman cCAlf. 1. 138 And there- 
fore the Egyptians, when they wou?d Hierogliffea King, and 
by some mysticall Cyphers expresse his vigilancie, they did 
put a Scepter in his hand, with an eye on the top of it 3867 
De Morgan in Athenaeum 20 July 71/1 The bricks are 
indeed alive, and the evidence is hieroglyphed upon them : 
but how are we to read it? 

Hreroglypbed (-glift), a. [f. Hieroglyph 
sb. orv.] a. Written in hieroglyphs, b. Inscribed 
with hieroglyphs. 

1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile iv. 84 The first hieroglyphed 
sarcophagus we had yet seen. x8Si Academy No. 457. 104 
notc.Thzso hieroglyphed names are phonetically spelled. 

Hiero'glypller. rare. [?f. Gr. Upoy\v(po$ 
carver of hieroglyphics + -er.] One who writes 
in hieroglyphs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 573 note, Christopher was 
first so painted of some Egyptian or Hieroglypher. 

Hieroglyphic (haier^gli-fik), a. and sb. Also 
6-7 hy-, -gli-, -f-, -i(c)que, «ik(e, -ick ; 7 gie*. 
[ad. F. hiiroglyphiquc (1529 in Hatz.-Darm.) or 
late L. h icroglyph i cus, a. Gr. Upoy\v<piKus , f. Icp6$ 
sacred + yhv<prj carving (cf. y\v<pin6s). The adj. 
was used subst. by Plutarch, t d UpoyKvcpinb. {sc. 
y pap. para) letters, writing, whence hieroglyphic r.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of the nature of an Egyptian or similar hiero- 
glyph (sense 1) ; mitten in or consisting of hiero- 
glyphics. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. 11. xvi. 50 A fair 
obelisquie..5o cubits high beset with letters Hieroglificque. 
1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 11 Translated jnto 
Hieroglyphfck Characters. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil ir. 
vi. (1840) 248 In the old writings of the Egyptians. I mean 
their hieroglyphic, writing. 1857 Max MOller Chips (1880) 

I. x. 261 The Chinese . . was in its origin a hieroglyphic 
system. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. <5- Educ. x. 186 The 
Rosetta stone, .containing an inscription in three characters, 
hieroglyphic, enchorial, and Greek. 

2. transf. and jig. Of the nature of a hieroglyph 

(sense 2) ; having a hidden meaning ; symbolical, 
emblematic. - . 

1647 Cowley Mistr ., Soul iii, So that all fair Species be 
Hieroglyphick marks of Thee. 1706 Phillips (ed._ Kersey), 
Hieroglyphick Marks (in Palmestry), those winding Lines 
and Wrinkles in the Hand, by which the Professours of 
that vain Science pretend to foretell strange^ Things. 1878 
C. Stanford Symb. Christ vii. 175 It locked in hieroglyphic 
language the truth. 

3 . Containing or inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

1663 Cowley Verses Set'. Occas., Complaint i, A wondrous 

Hieroglyphick Robe she wore. 1675 Coles (title) Nolens # 
Volens. .together with the Youths’ Hieroglyphick Bible. 

4 . humorously. Difficult to decipher. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States x A hieroglyphic scrawl. 

38 . sb. - - 

1 . orig. in pi. **Gr. rd Upoy\ixpiK&. Tbe char- 
acters or mode of writing used by the ancient 
Egyptians (or by transference, other peoples), con- 


sisting of figures of objects directly or figuratively 
representing words {picture-writing) , or, in certain 
circumstances, syllables or letters. The sing, is 
rarely used : see Hieroglyph. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 149 The same that the auncient 
Hjeroglyphiques weare with the iEgiptians. 1611 Cotgr,, 
Gierogliphiqne , gierogfiphicall ; of, or belonging to, Giero- 
gliphickes. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16^) 8rr The 
Indians of .. Mexico, shewed unto a Jesuit their Bookes .. 
which in figures and Hieroglyphick es represented things 
after their manner. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 'ed. 2) 
338 They [Chinese] use not letters but Characters, or Hyero- 
gliphicks, of which they have above 40000. 3712 W. Rogers 
Voy. 319 The antient Mexicans ..in those pretended His- 
tories, preserv'd by fanciful Hieroglyphicks. 1758 J. Kf.n- 
nedy Curios.* Wiltcm-Ho. 47 The Statue of Isis .. There are 
a great Multitude of Hieroglyphicks quite round the Bottom. 
1845 Maurice Mor, <5- Met. Philos, in Encycl. Mctrop. II. 
558/1 The invention of a system of hieroglyphics. 1851 
Layard_ Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh x. 246 Between the 
figures is a cartouche, containing a name in hieroglyphics. 
2 . A picture standing for a word or notion, esp. 
one symbolizing something which it does not 
directly figure (like many of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs) ; hence, a figure, device, or sign, having 
some hidden meaning; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol, an emblem ; a hieroglyph. 

1596 H. Clapham Brie/e Bible 1. 19 Commending onely 
vnto them Hierogliphiks, or holy preaching signes.. 1599 

H. Buttes Dyels drie Dinner E, Palme, .an Hieroglyphick 
or Embleme of victory and conquest 1634 Peacham Genii. 
Exerc. 11. i. 107 Flax was the Hieroglyphic!® of Fate 
among the Aegyptians. 1638 Quarles 1 title) Hieroglyphikes 
of the Life of Man. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. s) 45 
A silken string circles both their bodies as the Hyerogliphic 
or bond of Wedlock. 3688 J. Ogilvy tr. Mngaillan’s Hist . 
China 70 It is the nature of Hieroglyphicks not to be the 
natural figures of the things which they signifie, but only 
to represent them. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 34 p 6 Water 
is the proper hieroglyphick of easy prattle, a 1806 Horsley 
Serm. (1811) 134. The Levitical rites were nothing less 
than the gospel itself in hieroglyphics. # 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1861) 262 He was the first to imprint New-year 
cakes with the mysterious hieroglyphics of the Cock and 
Breeches. 1891 Wilson in Colleges Oxford 245 The gro- 
tesque figures or ‘hieroglyphics ‘ in the Cloister Quadrangle 
[Magd. Coll.] were painted., in honour of his coming. 

b. pi .humorously. Characters or writing difficult 
to make out. Cf. Hjerogltfh sb. 2 b. 

a 1734 North Lives I. 365 Petitions signed with number- 
less hands and frightful hieroglyphics. 3862 Sat. Rez'. 
8 Feb. 155 Inability to decipher the hieroglyphics of Brad- 
shaw. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (*892) I. ii. 64 
Some ladies . . cross their writing till the page becomes a 
chequer-work of unintelligible hieroglyphics. 

t Hieroglyphic, ». Obs. [f. prec.] 

1 . irons. To represent by, or as by, a hierogly- 
phic ; to symbolize. 

1615 T. Adams Blacke Devill 36 Perhaps he meanes to 
hieroglyphicke unto us what wondrous engines silver tooles 
are in Rome. 1650 T. Bayly Herba Parietis 15 By Cupid 
. . was hieroglyphict the love that was between her and her 
husband. 1653 E. Chisf.nhale Cath. Hist. 125^ It was 
made like a Nut, and did thereby Hierogl/phick its short 
continuance. 1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 282 As for 
Winefrid’s Life being Hieroglyphick'd on the windows of 
Holywell Church. 

2 . To interpret or express, as a hieroglyphic. 

1615 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe iii. 112 He doth Hierogli- 

phick my name of I. R. in English^ Latin, and Hebrew, 
making mee in the one lack Roague, in the other Iscariolh 
de Rubigine, and Ishmael Rabshacheh in the third. 

Hieroglyphical (hoier^gli-fikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] 

I . Of, pertaining to, cr of the natnre of hierogly- 
phics ; like the Egyptian picture-writing. 

1605 J. Dove Confut. Atheism 50 These letters were but 
Hyeroglypbicall, like to the letters of the Egiptians, not 
Ahcdarye letters, but shapes and Images of beastes. xfiix 
Gieroghphical! [see Hieroglyphic Jk 1J. 1613 Purchas/ 7 /- 
grimage (1614) 55 Obeliskes with hierogfiphicall inscriptions, 
carried from Hieropolis . . to Rome. 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man 1. iii. 307 Hieroglyphical Writing in all its Varieties. 
1836 Macciluvray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxiv. 360 The 
Aztec manuscripts or hieroglyphical pictures preserved in 
the house of the viceroys. 

b. Relating to, or dealing with, hieroglyphics. 
x8ix Lamb Guy Faux Misc. Wks. (1871) 372 By the most 
hieroglyphical Egyptian. 1862 Sat.. Rev. 8 Feb. 165 The 
hieroglyphical readings of Champollion and his successors. 

2 . Symbolical, emblematic ; = Hieroglyphic a. 2. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 188 The nyne 

Muses.. painted vpon the wall. .would serue him for places 
of memorie, or for hieroglyphical 1 partitions. J614 Raleigh 
Hist. World in. v, § 4 _(R.) To this challenge the Scythian 
returned an hieroglyphical answer ; sending a bird, a mouse, 
a frog, and five arrows. 1672 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(x886) II. 497 Gilding y a dlall-.and y* Hieroglyphical 
Triangle. 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2501/3 (Ld. Mayor's Shew) 
The Rich Adornments of the Pageants, and Hieroglyph 10 ^ 
Representations. 17x1 Addison Spect. No. 64 p x A good 
Courtier's Habit and Behaviour is hieroglyphical on 
Occasions. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg , Etryt Stef v *r 5 . 
like that hieroglyphical call To a geographical Fancy 
On the recent [Mulready] Post Office covers. 

3 . Difficult to decipher or make sense ol, 

Hieroglyphic a. 4. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. I. ^ 
her sable teares lets fall, In characters n ? hi HjrOjI'phtcalL 
1767 Miss Drives In Mrs. Dstar/s Lifc £ tern ber. 

(1862) 1 . 13. This was written in the /£, rriMS 

love hieroglyphical letters. 1851 RtJSKt- , 

I. XX i. 238 A particular method or handhnE . , hich te 
its effect at- the intended distance, and is altogether hicn> 

13 
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glyphical and unintelligible at any other. 1885 Laru Times 
11 Apr. 421/1 Notes often disjointed, sometimes hlerogly- 
phical . . as jotted down at the hearing. 

HieroglypMcally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

In a hieroglyphical manner. 

1. In, by, or with hieroglyphics or picture-writing. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad. 57 They writ their Chronicle 

hieroglyphical ly. 1708 Bril. A folio No. 88. i/t A nulls 
Hieroglyphically represented with a Head like a Dog’s. 
1775 Adair Aitter. ind. 319 Promise.. to send the. -.snake’s 
head, in the time appointed by our sticks hieroglyphically 
painted. 1882-3 Schaff Eitcycl. Relig. Kncnul. I. 703 The 
native name was Kcme represented hieroglyphically with 
the ideographic character of the crocodile -tail. 

2. Symbolically,emblematically; metaphorically. 

1624 Massinger Pari. Love v. i, That celestial lire Which 

hieroglyphically is described In this his bow, his quiver, 
and his torch. 1642 Cudworth Serin, x Cor. xy. 57 in Disc. 
Lord's Stiff . (1670) 210 The Death of Christ. , Hieroglyphic- 
ally instructed us that we ought to take up our Cross like- 
wise, and follow our crucified ^Lord and Saviour. 1831 
Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. x, Receiving as literally authentic 
what was but hieroglyphically so. 

Hieroglyphic^ e, v . rare*- 1 . [f. HIERO- 
GLYPHIC + -IZE] = HlEROGLYFHIZE. 

17x6 M. Davies Atheti. Bril. I II. Dissert . Pallas A ngli- 
canas, Under the name of Musick. .is Hyeroglyphisiz'd the 
Protestant practical Harmony. 

Hieroglypliist (h3i,er^-glifist). [f. as Hieko- 
glyfh-er + -1st.] A writer of hieroglyphs ; one 
versed in hieroglyphs. 

a 1829 Sir H. Davy cited in Worcester (1846). a 1857 
Gliddon cited in Webster (1864). 1876 G. Meredith 

Beauch. Career II. ix. 152 Trying at condensation, as the 
hieroglyphists put an animal for a paragraph. 
Hiercrglypilize, v. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. + 
-ize.] traits. To write or express by hierogly- 
phics; = Hieroglyph y. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. iii, (1769) 42 Mexico . . where they 
hieroglyphiz’d both their thoughts, histories, and inventions, 
to posterity, not much unlike to the Egyptians. 

fHiero-glyphy, v. Obs. rare. [f. Hieroglyph: 
perh. associated with -FY.] = prec. 

1762 Foote Orators 1. i. (1767) 24 Not enigmatically , 
hieroglyphied [1799 -glyfied], but plainly, .pourtray’d. 
Hierogram (hsrerogrmm). [f. Hiero- + -gram. 
Cf. F. hi Programme.'] A sacred symbol ; a hiero* ! 
glyph (///. and jig.). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hierograms { from the Gr.\ sacred 
Letters or writings. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res . 11. x, Facts 
are engraved Hierograms for which the fewest have the 1 
key. 1873 L. Wallace Pair God 1. vii. 33 In square marble 
panels. . were hierograms and sculptured pictures of men. 

Hierogra*mmate, -at. [f. Gr. Upoypanfia- 
rtv r sacred scribe, one of a lower order of the 
Egyptian priesthood, f. Up6s sacred + ypauftarcvs 
clerk, scribe.] A writer of sacred records, spec, of 
hieroglyphics. 

(1678 Cudworth InteU. Syst . r. iv.§ 18. 323 Then succeeds 
the Hierogrammateus or Sacred Scribe .. to whom it be- 
longeth to be thoroughly acquainted with the Hierogly- 
phicks.] 1864 Athenxum No. 1937. 785/3 The learned 
hierogrammates of the. colleges of Thebes and Memphis. 
1876 j. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 66 Wcll-vcrsed In mystic 
records of Egyptus’ land. And Hierogrammat of linguistic 
skill. 

Hierogramma*tic, ct. [f. Hierogram on 
Gr. analogies : cf. grammalic .] Of the nature of a 
hierogram, relating to or consisting of hierograms. 
So Hiero gramma’tical a. ; Hieroffra'jnmatist 
= Hierogrammate. 

<1x641 Br. Mountagu Acts 4- Men. 167 Symbolical! Philo- 
sopjne,_by figures and resemblances declaring their meaning, 
which is styled Hieroglyphicall. or Hierogrammaticall, and 
by Clemens, Mystical! Tbeologje. 1677 Gale Crt. GenliUs 
111. 66 Melampos, the Hierogrammatist. 1740 Warburton 
Drv. LefVi/.iv.jv.Wks. 1811 IV. 143 The hierogrammatic, or 
sacerdotal., he [Porphyry] comprized ..under the generic 
termof epistolic. Ibid. 157 Another alphabetic character for 
their sacred use . . called liierogrammatical. 1801 ]. Hager 
Babyl. Inscript. 37 The Chaldeans.. had a hierogrammatic 
or hieroglyphic writing. 1831 M. Russell Hist. Egypt v. 
(i8m) *55 The Hierogrammatist or Sacred Scribe. 

Hie rograplL (horcrograf). [f. Gr. upvs sacred 
+ -ypapos written (see -graph). Cf. eccl. Gr. (rd) 
Up6ypa<pa representations of holy things.] A sacred 
inscription or symbol ; a hieroglyph. 

2835 Blacktv. Mag. XXXVII. 860 We have deciphered 
their hierographs. 1854 JL D. Burns Vis. Proph. ji 6 He 
saw, in radiant signatures inscribed One hierograph. 

So Hiero'gTapher [cccl. Gr. itpoypatyoi], a sacred 
scribe; Hierogra*plilo [late L.- hitrcgraphicus, 
Gr. Upoyprupttebi], Hierogra’pMcal adjs.> of the 
nature of, or relating to, sacred writing or symbols ; 
in quot. 1658 *= hieratic. 

X605 J. Dove Con fid. Atheism 19 His name is engrauen 
there in in hierographicall letters. 1658 Owen Centr'd . 
I / 'alien's Jiiblia Polyglot fa 062 Clemens tells us of three 
sorts of Characters among the ^Egyptians; one for things 
of common use, another, Hierogrnpmck.used by the Priests 
in their sacred Writings, ^ and the other Hicroglyphick. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hieregrafher, a Writer of Divine 
Things. ^ *784 Astle Orig. 4- Progr. Writ. iii. (T.\ Partly 
written in symbolic, and partly in these hlerogTaphic cha- 
racters. Ibtd. } The<e [characters] were properly what the 
ancients call hierographica.1. 

Hiero graphy (haicrfgrali). [ad. eccl. Gr. 
Upoypaifia description of holy things, the Scrip- 
tares, f. l<pis sacred + - 7 pafia writing, -GltATIIY.] 
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I. A description of sacred things ; a description 
of religions. 

1656 Blount Glossogr Micrographics a description or 
pourtrayting of divine things. 1877 J. E. Carpenter tr. 
Tides Hist. Relig. 1 The history of religion is not content 
with describing special religions (hierography). 

1 2. Sacred writing ; writing by hierograms. Obs. 
1731 Hist. Litteraria II. 551 They . . lost the knowledge 
of their Hierography, or emblematical way of writing. - 

Hiero Tatry. [See Hiero- and -lathy.] Wor- 
ship of holy beings or saints : hagiolatry. 

c 1814 Coleridge in Rem. (1836) III. 71 To have traced the 
progress of the Christolatry .. with the same historical dis- 
tinctness .. that the Protestants have that of hierolatry 
against the Romanists. 1861 Alacm. Alag.V. 127 Mariolatry, 
hierolatry. . amongst educated French Roman Catholics, of 
the male sex at least, may now be said to be nowhere. 

Hierology (haierp’lod 3 i). [f. Hiero + -logy. 
Cf. late Gr. UpoXoyia sacred or mystical language, 
benediction. In mod.L. hierologia , F. hidrologie.] 
f 1. ‘A discourse on sacred things 1 . (Webster 
1828). Obs. 

f 2. Hieroglyphic lore ; the study of Egyptian 
records. Obs. 

a 1848 M. # Russell Hist. Egypt xi. (1853) 452 The later 
discoveries in hierology. 28^9 W. H. Gregory Egypt I. 36 
It is the pride of modern hierology .. to have brought, to 
light some annals of a .monarch [Se.sortesen] whose exist- 
ence and name were omitted by all historians. 

3. Sacred literature or lore ; the literature em- 
bodying the religious beliefs of a country or people; 
e.g. of the Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, etc. 

1854 Emerson Lett. <5- Soc. Aims , Quot. 4- Orig. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 214 The new researches..have opened to us the 
deep debt of the churches of Rome and England to the 
Egyptian hierology. 1862 Burton Bk. H unler(iB6^) 352 Not 
to throw away the cosmogony and the hierology’ of Greece. 
1879 19/A Cent. Sept. 486 The conjectured relation between 
the Nuk-pu-nuk of Egyptian hierology and the * I am that 
I am * of the Hebrew legislator. 

4. The history of religions as a branch of study. 

1883 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 204 Zoroastrianism ..is of the 

highest value to hierology. 

5. = Hagiology. 

1890 E. Venables in Rep. Line. Archil .. .SVc. 265 St. 
Edmund King and Martyr . . the St. Sebastian of English 
hierology. 

So Hierolo-gdc, Hierolo gdcal adjs.y belonging 
to hierology ; HieroTogist, one versed in hiero- 
logy. 

1839 Frasers Mag. XX. 204 Our living hierologists . . 
have laboured conjecturally to fill up the vague outline of 
Herodotus, a 1848 M. Russell Hist. Egypt xiii. (1853) 504 
Samuel Birch .. one of the ablest of modern hierologists. 
1864 Webster, Micrologic, HUrological. 

f Hieromacliy (haierp'maki). Obs. rare. [f. 
Gr. Up6-s sacred (Hiero-) -f -ftaxta fighting.] A 
conflict of ecclesiastics. 

1574 Lift 7 oih A bp. Canterb. To Rdr. D ij b, The ambi- 
tious and tragicall Hieromachie betwene the. two Hierarches 
off Canterburye and Yorke for the papacie.in England. 

Hreromancy. [ad. mod.L. kieromanfia (a. 
naod.Gr. UpofiavTiia), i. Gr. tepo- Hiero- +pavTcia 
divination : see -mancy.] 

X. Divination from the observation of objects 
offered in religious sacrifices, or from sacred things. 

[1753 Chambers Cycl. St/ff., Hieromantia.] 1775 Ash, 
Hierotnattcy. 

2. Juggler)’ with sacred things, notice-use , 
i8xx W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXIV. 168 He has 
known how to attach to his mystic hieromancy,. both the 
unthinking and the designing erudition of the clerical order. 

HieromaTtyr. Gr. Ch. [f. Hieho- + Mar- 
tyr. Cf. Gr. UpoftapTvs.] In the Greek Calendar, 
a martyr who was in holy orders. 

1864 Webster, Hteromarlyr, a martyr who is also a priest. 

il Hieromnemon (haierpmnz" mpn). [Gr. Icpo- 
nvrjpwv adj. (‘mindful of sacred tilings*) and sb. f f. 
Icp6s sacred + pvrjpatv mindful.] A sacred recorder. 
1. Gr. Atitiq. The title of one of the two deputies 
sent by each constituent tribe to the Amphictyonic 
council, whose office was more particularly con- 
cerned with religious matters. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p. 1822 T. Mitchell Aristo/h. 

II. 76. 

j 2, (See quot.) 

I 7 2 7'4 I Chambers Cycl., Hieromnemon, an officer »n the 
nntient Greek church ; whose principal function was, to 
stand behind the. patriarch at the sacraments, ceremonies, 
etc. and shew him the prayers, psalms, etc. he was to 
rehearse. 

Hieromonach (hsiemmp-nak). Gr. Ch. [ad. 
Gr.fcpo/x<5i'axoy holy monk (see Hiero- and Monk).] 
A monk who is also a priest ; a * regular * as op- 
posed to a 1 secular’ cleric. 

[178* Burke Penal Lazvs a^st. Irish Calk. Wks. VI. 285 
*1 hose who wish to address them [clergy of the Greek Ch.] 
with civility always call them Me rent on a chi. ] 288,2-3 

Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knenvl. III. 2082 One hieromonacn 
(monk -priest). two.secular priests. 

Sieronymian (hoienmrmian), a. and sb. [f. 
Hieronymus Jerome, a celebrated father of the 
Church in the 5 th c. : see -ian.] a, adj. Of or 
belonging to St. Jcronie, the author of the Latin 
Vulgate translation of the Bible, b. sb. « 
Hierontmite sb. 


X656 Blount Glossogr ., Hierouimiam, a Religious Order, 
that had their beginning of St. Hierome . . There were also 
certain Hermites called Hieronimians of th<t foundation cf 
one Charles Granel of Florence. .1884 Athenxum 19 Aw, 
502/2 To determine . . the basis of its readings, whether the 
old Latin or the Hieronymian Vulgate. 

Hieronymic, a. [f. as prec. + -IC.] = prec. a. 

1889 HoRTin Academy 19. Jan. 42 ft Ceolfrid’s Bible nas 
to be Vulgate, Hieronymic in text, Augustinkm in canon. 

Hieronymite (hoierpmimaitj, sb. and a. Eccl 
Hist. [f. as prec. + -ite.J a. sb. A hermit of any 
of the various orders of St. Jerome, b. adj. Be- 
longing to any of these orders. 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hicrony mites, or Hermits of S. 
Jerom. 2843 Prescott Mexico 11. i. (1864) 70. This extra- 
ordinary commission of three Hieronymite friars and an 
eminent jurist. Ibid. 74 He previously solicited authority 
for this from the Hieronymite commission in St, Domingo. 

Hieropathic (hoieraparjik), a. nonce -uL, 
[irreg. f. Gr. Upos sacred + va0os feeling, emotion, 
affection + -1C.] Consisting in love of the clergy. 

1844 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog Hildebrand (1S75) 30 That 
hieropathic affection so familiarly known among ourselves, 
of which the female spirit is the seat, and the ministers of 
religion the objects. 

Hieropliancy (hai-erofensi). [ad. Gr. itpo- 
tpavTta, f. Upo<pavTr]s : see next and -AXCY. J The 
function of a hierophant; capacity of expoundin'; 
sacred mysteries. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret m. (1871) 379 The hterophancy 
that exists in all souls needed only to be awakened. 

Hierophant (h 9 i*en?fcent). [ad. late L. hiero- 
phanteSy - phanla y a. Gr. Icpo^av-nj s, f. Up6s sacred 
+ tfiaivtiv bring to light, make known, reveal. Cf. 
F. hUropliante (1535 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

"1. Antiq. An official expounder of sacred my- 
steries or religious ceremonies, esp. in ancient 
Greece ; an initiating or presiding priest. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Alan. n. xii. 244 The Craftsof their 
Heathenish Priests and Hierophants. 2774 Burney Hist. 
Mus. (1789) I. 332 Eminent at Athens, as hierophant in the 
Eleusintan mysteries. 1776 R. Chandler Trav., Greece 
(1825) II. 223 The chief priest, hierophant, or mystagogue, 
was taken from the Eumolpidm. 2882 Whittif.r Qutst.cJ 
Life 5. I listen to the sibyl’s chant, The voice of priest ana 
hierophant. , 

2. gen. An expounder of sacred mysteries; the 
minister of any c revelation ’ ; the interpreter of 
any esoteric principle. 

<22822 Shelley Def. Poetry Pr. 'Wks. 2888 JL 38 Poets 
are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration. 1B43 
T. Marti neau Chr. Life (2867) 105 The hierophant and 
interpreter of the godlike in the soul. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I. 6 A doubt as to whether ‘able ^ ltors . 
were, after all, the great, divinely accredited hierophants cl 
the species. , . 

. Hieropha'ntic, Ct. [ad. Gr. Upotpavnm , u 
Upofpavrqs : see prec.] Of^or belonging to a hiero- 
phant or hierophants; lesembling or of the char- 
acter of a. hierophant. 

X775 in Ash. 2816 Ed in. Rev. XXVI. 182 The hj«>> 
phantic race is not wholly extinct. 1849 Grote Greta n- 
xliii. V. 284 Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distin- 
guished hieropbantic family. 1870 Mrs. Lynn LtNTO 
Under ’which Lord l III. xi. 254 He, grand, calm, hand- 
some, hierophantic, solemnly exhorted- all men to constancy 
and courage. 

Hierophobia (haierpfth>*bia). nonce-ivd. L 
Hiero-, after hydrophobia .] Fear or horror 01 
sacred things or persons. 

28x6 Southey in Q. Rev. XV. 310 Ali Bey has the hiero* 
phobia'upon him, or philosophers’ dUease. , 

Hieroscopy (haierp’skdpi). [ad. Gr. UpoOKo*i a > 
f. lepa sacrifices, victims + -anoiria view (-SCOrV). 
Cf. F. hiiroscopie (Littre).] *= HiEUOMANCV i. 

1727-41 Chamders Cycl., Hieroscopy, a. kind of divination, 
performed by considering the victim, and observing eico 
thing that occurs during the course of the sacrifice. . 

Hxerosolymitan (h^ier^dimoitan), ff. a na 

sb. [ad. late L. Hierosolymitdn-us (Augustine,, 
f. Hierosolytna « Gr. 'lepoaohvfta the city of Jtru* 
salem.] a. adj. Belonging to Jerusalem, b. P* 
A native or inhabitant of Jerusalem. 

2538 Bale God's Promises in Dodsley O. /V. (X7S0) y- 3* 
Ten of the twelve trybes became Snmaryt* 0 ^ 5 - 
other two were Hierosolymytanes. 1721^ Bailev, 
solomitau [ed.^73i Hierosotomite \ , belonging to Jcru^ 1 * * 
187* O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms 44 'i’he Armen 1 
Liturgy is a division of the Caesarean family of hturg » 
itself a branch of the Hierosolymitan. # , 

So Hierosolymite (hoier^sp-limait), sb. ana a. 
[ad.Gr.TfpocroXu/xfr^t native of Jerusalem.] *=P/ cC * 

c 2550 Cheke Mark i. 5 A1 y* contree of J udai, and y* 
solymites cam vnto him. 2731 [see prec.). # >863 
>8 J uly 53/3 All works of purely hierosolymite origin- 

Hier)je : see Hearth sb.” _ . 

Hierurffy (hai'erwd^i). Also S -ourgy- I a .* 
Gr. Icpovpyta religious sendee, f. Upovpybs sacri- 
ficing priest, f. lepd (ncut pi. of Up6s) sacrifices 
-rpyta working, f. tpy-ov work : sec -URCY.] * 
sacred performance ; a religions obsen’ance or n J* 


2678 Cudworth InteU. Syst. 1. iv, g 18. 342 Both in j 
Doctrine and their Priestly Hierurgics. a 1740 »» ATrK 
Wks. VIII. 333 (R.) All priests from him . . coasummaun,, 
the spiritual lacrourgy according to the laws of the 
Hence Kleru'rgical a., relating to sacred 
17*5-44 Lewis Pecockt 268 The mystical and hicrurgi » 
rights of the priesthood. 
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HIGH.; 


Hiet, obs.-pa. t. of Hie v . Hiew, obs. f. Hue. 
Hifalutin, var. Highfalutin. Higgis taper, 
var. Hag-tapek. . 

Higgle (hi'g’l), v. Also 8 higle. fapp. re- 
lated to Haggle, with the vowel-modification 
which often expresses less noisy or lighter action.] 

1 . intr. To cavil or dispute as to terms; to 
stickle ; esp. to strive for petty advantages in bar- 
gaining ; to chaffer. Cf. Haggle 2. 

3633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 12 Either he higgles with 
some hollow reservation, or lispeth with some faltering 
equivocation. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. i. 278 We will not 
higgle with so frank a chapman for a few months under or 
over. 1672 Shadwell Miser 1. Wks. 1720 III. 13 He has 
been higling with a fellow, above half an hour this morning, 
about five Coney-skins he sold him. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth 
The IP*// (1832) 99 He would not. .stand to higgle with me 
for the price of a horse. ^ 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 380 
He is a disputant, and higgfes over an argument. 

2 . To carry on the trade of a Higgler (sense 2) ; 
1 to go selling provisions from door to door’ (J.). 

1790, etc. (see Hicgling vbl. sb. 2]. 
b. trails . To buy and fatten up for the market. 
local. (Cf. Higgler 2 b.) 

« 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., The poor often talk of 
‘ higgling up a pig 5 ; i. e. buying and fattening it up. 
e. (See quot.) 

1866 G. A. Sala in N. Q. 3rd Ser. IX. 318/2 When A 
knowing or hoping that figs will be soon inquired for, buys 
up all the figs in the market he higgles ; but when A keeps 
a grocer’s shop^ and asks B eightpence for a pound of figs and 
B offers him sixpence, then B haggles. 
Higgledy-piggledy (hrg’ldi pi-g’ldi), adv . 
sb. a. Forms: 6-8 higle- -pigle-, 7- higgle- 
'•piggle-, hickle- -pickle- ; 6 -di, -die, 6-7 -do, 
-tee,‘ 7- -dy, 8 -te, 9 -ty. [A riming compound 
of obscure origin. 

Mainly an example of * vocal gesture the odd conforma- 
tion of the word answering to the thing described ; whether 
founded on pig, with some reference to the disorderly and 
utterly irregular fashion in which a herd of these animals 
huddle together, is uncertain, though examples show that 
such an association has often been present to persons using 
it. If the collateral Higly-pigly were the original form, 
the sequence pig, pigly , higly-pigly would be not unlikely.] 

A. adv. Without any order of position or direc- 
tion; in huddled or jumbled confusion and dis- 
order ; with heads and tails in any or every direc- 
tion. Usually contemptuous . 

1598 Florio, Alla rappa , snatchingly, higledi-pigledie, 
shiftingly, nap ^ and run. Ibid., Alla rin/usa , pelmell, 
helterskelter, higledi-pigledie. 1674 tr. Martiniere's Voy . 
N. Countries 34 They ly higgledy piggledy, master, mistress, 
children, men and maid-servants alltogether. 0682 Hicker- 
ingii.l Black Non-Coup. xvii. Wks. 1716 II. 137 Rashly, 
hand over-head, Hickletee-Pickletee. *21760 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Higglede-piggtedy, all together, as Hoggs and 
Piggs lie. 1718 Motteux Quix. (1733) III. 39 Not [to] set 
down at random, higgle-de-piggledy, whatever comes into 
his Ncfddle. 1792 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) I. 366 The 
‘officers . . lying higgledy piggledy on the ground with the 
common men. 1838 Hawthorne A mer. Note-bks. (1883) 187 
Pigs, on a march, do not subject themselves -to any leader 
among themselves, but pass on, higgledy-piggledy, without 
regard to age or sex. 1849 Darwin in Lif?$ Lett. (1887) I. 
375, I will write higglety-pigglety just as subjects occur. 
1883 Stevenson. Silverado Sq. (1886) 60 Our belongings, 
P“®d higgledy-piggledy, and upside down, about the floor. 

B. so. A confusion ; a disorderly jumble. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. 347 An higglede piggedle of 
Preachers. 1684 tr. A grip pa's Pan. Arts Ixii. 184 The 
A lassie Body of which Higgle-de Piggle-de is joyn’d and 
soder'd together with a feign Y d Sanctimony. 1859 Darwin 
in Life «$• Lett. (1887) II. 241 Herschel says my book * is the 
law of higgledy-piggledy'. 1880 E. Thring Let. H. D. 
Harper va. Daily News (1897) 32 Feb. 6/3 Higgledy-piggledy 
has been solemnly dethroned. 

C. adj . Void of order or regular plan ; confused, 
jumbled ; topsy-turvy. 

1832 W. Irving in Life fy Lett. (1864) II. 483 Robert the 
Devil is brought out in a higgledy-piggledy manner at 
various theatres. 1866 Sat. Rev. 2 June 647/1 Our principle 
of arrangement was the great higgledy-piggledy plan. 1890 
Daily News 8 Jan. 3/r In a higgledy-piggledy world like this 
it is impossible to make very nice distinctions between good 
luck and good work. 

Higgle-haggle, v. [Reduplicated, combining 
Higgle and Haggle : cf. gibble -gabble, tittle-la tile , 
etc.] intr. To higgle or haggle with much alter- 
nation or 1 coming and going*. 

1839-41 S. Warren Ten Thousand a Year’ll, vi. 145 After 
some little Juggle-haggling he bought .it. 1885 Lowe Bis- 
marck I. ix. 633 This higgle-haggling was more than 
Bismarck could bear, and he lost his temper. 

Higgler (hi’gbi). Also 7 heglar, (8 hicblar), 
7-9 higler. [f. Higgle v. + -er L] 

1 . One who higgles or chaffers in bargaining ; 

= Haggler 2. 

App. the source of sense 2, as in the corresponding senses 
of Hacgler. See Pegge A need. Eng. Lang. 264. 

2 . An itinerant dealer ; esp. a carrier or huckster 
who buys up poultry and dairy produce, and sup- 
plies in exchange petty commodities from the shops 
in town ; = Haggler 3, Cadger i, 2. 

*^37 J. Taylor (Water P.) Carriers' Ccsmogr. in Arb. 
Gamer I. 237 There doth come from Great Marlow in 
Buckinghamshire some higglers or demi-carriers. 1647 Lilly 
Chr. Astro!, cxlix. 633 Hucksters, Heglars that buy and 
sell and forestall the hfarkets.- 172* Dg Foe Plague (1756) 


167 Higlers t and such People as went to and from London 
with Provisions,. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. Ix. 
335 An honest higler. ..goes to town constantly on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and . Fridays. 1798 in Strand Mag. (1897) 
Aug.. 21 6 Dressed in a drab jacket and had the appearance 
of being a hicklar. 18x3 Sporting Mag. X LI 1 . 2 1 4 A person 
keepinga higler’s cart. 1891 T. Hardy Tessll. 262 He was 
a foot-higgler now,, having been obliged to sell his .. horse, 
and he travelled with a basket on his arm. 

b. One who buys poultry to fatten for the market. 

1840 Penny Cyel. XVIII. 476/2 Speckled colours are most 
generally seen -with the higgler. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Preset, Agric. (ed. 4) II. 220 The following method of fatten- 
ing fowls, has been kindly furnished us by one of the first 
higglers in Sussex. 

t c. A horse used by a higgler. Obs. 

17x9. D’Urfey Pills IV. 13 On Pads, Hawkers, Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

Higglery (hrglari). [f. prec. -f- -Y.] A hig- 
gler’s business or ware. 

1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) II. 149 The Butter- 
market, with all the Sorts of Higglery Goods. 

Hrggling, vbl. sb. [f. Higgle v. + -ing b] 

1 . Ihe action of the vb. Higgle; close bargain- 
ing, chaffering ; stickling as to terms. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Frcs tty's Amusetn. Ser. «$• Cow. 78 There 
is much Higling and Wrangling for t’other Ten Pound. 
1776 Adam Smith IP. N. t. v. (1869) I. 32 It is adjusted 
by the higgling and bargaining of the market. x86o M otley 
Netherl. (1868) I. vi. 329 Saguntum was perishing while the 
haggling went on at Rome. 

2 . The occupation of a Higgler (senses 2, 2 b\ 

X790 T. B ; Moreton Mantt. IP. Ind. 85 That sort of traffic 

called higling. 1832 Boston Herald 22 May 3/3 [One] who 
keeps what is called a higgling team. 1882 Alhetueum 
26 Aug. 271/2 Students of peculiar manners, .will be glad to 
obtain the capital paper on Sussex higgling. 

Haggling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] That 
higgles; cavilling, ^wrangling. 

X.678.OTWAY Friendship in F. Epi!.2i For shame leave off 
this higling way of Wit, Railing abroad, and roaring in the 
Pit. 169.x Shadwell Scowrers iv. i, This morning I beat 
twenty higling- women. 1815 Sporting Mag. XLV. 225 The 
higgling disposition of the French. 1830 m Cobbett Run 
Rides (z 98 s) II. 30S A sort of higgling merchant. 

tHigli, M3, Obs. Forms: 1 hyse, 3 
111130, hui3o, huie, hi^e, Orm. M3. [OE. hyge 
= OS. httgi (MLG. hoge, hoge , MDu. hoge, hoghe, 
hoghe , Du. heug), OHG. httgi , htigu (MHG. bilge), 
ON. hygr (Sw. hag , Da. hit), Goth, hugs OTeut. 

* httgi- z thought, understanding, mind ; an impor- 
tant word in the older Teut. langs., but early obs. 
in ME. ; also lost in. mod. G. 

To the Teutonic root hug- belong also Hight sb. 3 and vP, 
Hightle v. f Hightly, Ho vP to care, Hoe sb A care, How, 
Howe v. and sb. care, with many words in the cognate langs.} 

Thought, intention, determination, purpose. 

a i.ooo Seafarer 96 (Cod. Exon. 82 b) Ne inseg him |>onne 
. . mid hyge pencan. a 1000 Cxdmott's Daniel 117 Naes him 
blicSe hi^e. cx 200 Trin. Coll. How. 119 pat he haue 
milce of us and gife us hi3e and mihte, to forleten and 
bireusen and beten ure sinnes. c 1200 Ormin 2777 A33 . . soJ>- 
fasst hij & hope onn himm. c 1205 Lay. 2337 Mid soofasten 
huije. Ibid. 3033 Cordoille..nom hire leaf fulne huie, pat 
heo li3en nolden. Ibid. 4910 Mid soSfeste huje. 

High (hoi), a. and sb. 2 Compared Higher, 
Highest, q.v. Forms: a. 1 h6ah (hda-, hdas-), 
h6h, 2 heah, (hah-, hach-, ha}-), 2-3 heh, 2-4 
heih, 2-5 he3, 3 heeh, hee 3-, hash}-, Orm . he3h, 

3- 4 hei3, 3-5 hey,hei, 4hey3,hei3h,hee3, heij, 

4- 5 hegh,*-e, heygh, heye, 4-6 heigh, Sc. heych, 
he, hee, 5- Sc. heich, (6 hech). 0 . 3-5 hy3, M3, 

4 Mh, M, hij, 4-5 hyh, Me3, 4-6 hygh, hy, 
hye, hie, 5- Mgh (5 hyhe, y3e, 5-6 hyghe, 
Mghe, 6 Megh, Sc. 6 Mech, hyech, 6- Mch, ; 
8- Me). [Com. Teut. : OE. Mah, Ma-, Mag- 
=OFris. hdeh, Mg (WFries. hacg, hcag, heeg ), 
ODu. h6h (MDu. Jiooch , hog-e, Du. Jioog), OS. 
holt (MLG. hoch, hog-e, ho, LG. htoog ), OHG. holt 
(MHG., mod.G. hoch), ON. hd-r (earlier hf>-r 
from *hauhar), (Sw. hog, Da. h/i), Goth. Jiauh-s 
OTeut. pre-Tent. Vconkos : cf. Lith. 

hau has swelling, boil, kattkaras height, hill. OE. 
Mali, -Mh, regularly gave ME. hegh, heygh (hex 7 )* 
whence later hee (still in Sc.) ; but in 14th c. this 
was narrowed to hi), high (h*x )> whence hie, hy: 
cf. the parallel phonetic history of Die v.. Eye. 
As with these words, Chaucer used both heigh {hey) 
riming with seigh saw, and hy, hye riming with 
Emelye, etc. The final guttural began to be lost 
in the 14th c., as shown by the spellings he, hee, 
hey, hi, hit , hy(e ; mod. Eng. retains the late ME. 
spelling high, with the pronunciation (hoi).] 

A. adj. (Opposed, in most senses, to low.) 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . Of great or considerable upward extent or 
magnitude ; extending far upward ; 1 long upwards ’ 
Q.) ; lofty, tall. 

C825 Pesp. /’.rrf/Arrcmli]. x8 Muntas hem; C900 tr. Bxda's 
Hist. nr. xii. [xiv.] (1890) T94 On bodie heah. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 27 Upon swibe hea dune, c xooo /Elfric Horn. I. x66 
IJppan Sam scylfe pms hea^an temples, c 1x75 Lamb. Hem. 

93 Arernn anne stepel swa hehne. **97 R. Glouc. (J 7 2 4) 
J 74 P e heye hulle. a 1300 Cursor M. 11666 Scho bihild a 
tre was hei [v.rr. he>yhy,.begh]. c 1300 Havelok X07 x He 


was' strong man and hey. 1382 WyClif Matt. iv. 8 A ful 
hee^ h.ll. c 1386 Chaucer Frattkl. T. 463 Ther saugh he 
liertes with hir homes hye [v.rr. highe, hihe, hyje, hee}. 
cx394/ , . FI. Crcde 208 Halles full hy^e, and houses. full 
noble, a 1400-50 Alexander 700 To bight of pe hye 
dyke. Ibid. 4863 He clynterand torres. c 1470 Henry 
IPallacev. 300 In heich haddyr Wallace and thai can twyn. 
1483 Cath. Atigl. 180/1 Heghe, sublimus. 1535 Coverdale 
Dent. ii. 10 Stronge people and hye of stature, xsgo 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. 8 The trees so straight and hy. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India P. 150 Clad in Black Gowns., with 
high round Caps flat at top. 1821 Shelley Epipsychid. 396 
The walls are high, the gates are strong. 

b. Rising considerably from a surface. High 
relief : see Relief. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 96 Gif pass dolges ofras synd to 
hea. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 216 Worked in high- 
relief. 1859 Jephson Brittany viii. X22 The relief is not so 
high or bold. 

2 . Having a (specified) upward dimension or 
extent. 


a xooo in Shrine (Cokayne) 88 Gyldenu onlicnes twelf elna 
heah. <11x75 Cott. Horn. 225' pritti fedme heah. 1^x340 
Cursor M. 1419 (Trin.) An ellen hyje fiei wore. 1547 
Wriothesley Citron. (1875) I. 181 A rjxh herse .. of nyne 
stories heigh. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 
Sevin, or viii. cubites hich. x597.Shaks. 2 Hen . IP \ in. ii. 
34 When hee was a Crack, not thus high. 1633 T. James 
Pay. 43 The snow was .. halfe legge high. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver 1. vi. The common size of the natives is somewhat 
under six inches high. 1858 Hogg Peg. Kingd. 747 The 
Cabbage Palm. .is. .a lofty tree 170 to 200 feet high. 

. 3 . Situated far above the ground or some base; 
far up ; having a lofty position. Formerly with 
names of countries, and still of districts, denoting 
the upper (or inland) part, as High Asia, High 
Furness (cf. High Dutch, High German). 

c xooo iELFRic Horn. I. 170 Set5e sehiode hone hea^an 
heofenlican birels. a 1225 A tier, R. 166 pe heouene is swu3e 
heih. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3204 Hey Paraydise. bat 
blisful place. CX400 Maundf.v. Pref. (Roxb.) 3 Egipte 
he hie and he lawe. 1450-70 Golagros <5- Gaw. 252 A1 thai 
that ar wrocht vndir the hie hevin. X535 Coverdale Tobit 
iii. 10 At this voyce wente Sara in to an hye chamber of hir 
house. X700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Poy. E. Ind. 75 Their Sconces 
lying so nigh, that they had a great command of us.^ 177 6 
R. Chandler 7 'rav. Greece (1825) II. 2 The sharp end is very 
often high in the air. 1789 Burns * Willie brew'd The 
moon.. That’s blinkin' in the lift sae hie. 1836 A & J. 
Taylor Rhymes Nursery, The Star i, Up above the world 
so high, Like a diamond in the sky. 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 25 [He] Climb'd to the high top of the garden- 
wall. X869 W. W. Hunter (title) A Comparative Dictionary 
of the Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia. 

b, Situated at a specified distance above some 
level ; (so far) up. 

1 652 J. Strype in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) X78 A very 
handsome [Chamber], and one pair of stairs high. X722 Dk 
Foe Plague (1884) 72 She lay in the Garret four Story high. 
X839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 5 The limit of 
atmospheric air, supposed to be forty-five miles high. 

4 . Of physical actions : Extending to or from a 
height ; performed at a height. 

With noun of action, and akin to the adv., the stages of 
development being to leap high, high leafing, a high leap. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IP, 1. ii. 43 Now, in as low an ebb as 
the foot of the Ladder, and by and by in as high a flow as 
the ridge of the Gallowes. x6ox — All's Well 'll. in. 299 
Which should sustaine the bound and high curuet Of Marses 
fierie steed. 1625 Bacon Ess., Dispatch (Arb.) 243 It is not 
the large Stride, or High Lift, that makes the Speed. 17x1 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II* 381 You might well expect the 
fate of Icarus, for your high-soaring. ^ 1891/1. S. Constable 
Horses, Sport *5* War 20 High action will cause splints, 
speedy-cuts, and other unsoundnesses. 1897 Ranjitsiniiji 
Cricket iv. 156 It . . enables the batsman to make a forcing- 
stroke along the ground instead of a risky high-drive. 

b. Of a vowel-sound : Produced with the tongue 
or some part of it in a high or raised position. 

1876 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics x 1 The vertical movements 
of the tongue produce various degrees of ‘ height or distance 
from the palate. .From among the infinite degrees of height 
three are selected, * high’, * mid *, and 1 low*. (*) is a high, 
(a*) a low vowel, while (<■) as in ‘say’ is a mid voweL 

II. Figurative senses. 

5 . Of exalted rank, station, dignity, position, 
or estimation. (Of persons or their attributes; 
also, with emphatic force, in high God, high heaven.) 

c 825 Pesp. Psalter Ixxxviii. 28 [lxxxix. 27] Ic..settu bine 
heane fore cyningum eoiSan. Ibid, xcviiifij. 2 Dryhten m 
Sion micel and heh ofer alle folc. cx 175 Lamb. Horn, xg 
He wes..heh ouer heouene and ouer eor8a. C1200 Ormin 
*7393 Patt he^he ma^stre Nicodem. C1205 Lay. 21972 
And [ms |>er cleopedeHowel haehes cunnes. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 7945 (Cott.) Of he drightin stod be nanau. c 1340 Ibid. 
17300 (Trin.) Ouer Jjo iewes .. As her prince an hy man. 
X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1465 Now erwe heghe, _now er 
we law e. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 199 Grete nenessjs 
and heije s tat is. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon Pro!. 3 
Princes and lordes of hie estate. 15.. in Dunbar’s Poems 
{*893) 328 Befoir that hich grand Roy. # 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 153 In any either hie or low 
kinde of life. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. it. 1L /2* * l *»n, 
proud ipan, Drest in a little briefe authorise . . 
phantastique tricks before high heauen, As mokes 

Middleton Triumphs Truth Wks. 


Angels weepe. x6x^ 


(Biillen) Vli. 260 Like one of high blood that hath married 
base. 17x3 Steele Engtishm. No. 54. 3J4 


oase. 17x3 otlell r-^ t . 

singham \vas .. high m the Queen’s Favour. 

Protest. Mo, tost. 6 He had .. al«^ hv d m what we c^I 
high Life. 1759 Townley (title) High Life Below Stairs 
1859 TensvsojT Ouinrvirr 560 HcreaVitr. .W 
b.forcWch God. 1895 DofGLASin.-CojJ'’""* Oct.2./o Tic 
high position France had attained in 1654. _ _ 

lb : The Most High : til? Supreme Being; God. 
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xSzr Bible Ps. Ixxiii. z 1 How doth God know ? and Is there 
knowledge in the most High ? [138* Wyclif in heiste ; 1388 
an heije; *535 Coverd- the most hyest]. 1667 Milton 
A L. vi. 906 A despite don against the most High. 175s 
Man No- 28. 6 Revelation represents the Most-High to us 
as the most beneficent fountain of joy. 

6 . Of exalted quality, character, or style; of 
lofty, elevated, or superior kind; high-class. (Hence 
frequently in titles : see 20 .) 

C897 K. zElfred Gregorys Past. IvL 433 Buton Sone 
hean foreSonc and 6a Sesceadwisnesse 6ara godena monna. 
Ibid, txiii. 459 Sio hea lar is betere manegum monnum 
to helanne. czz 75 Lamb. Horn. 17 pa ;et he }ef us 
ane he3e jefe. CT230 Halt Meid. 13 I^e he3e blisse of 
heuene. c 1380 Wyclif Semi. Sel. Wks. I. 16 pei clepen it 
hey rijl-wisnenesse. J485 Caxton St. IVcnefr. 1 A man of 
hye merite. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxviii. 3 Of high 
renoun, riches and royal tie. 1569 J. Rogers Gl. Godly Lone 
383 Surely it is an highe and pure love. 1715-20 Pope Iliad 
if. 404 Where now are all your high resolves at last ? 3757 

Foote Author 1. Wks. 1799 I. 135 His peculiarities require 
infinite labour and high finishing.. . 1802 Wordsw. Sonn n 
* O Friend / / know not Plain living and high thinking 
are no more. 1808 Scott Alarm . in. xiii, High minds, of 
native pride and force, Most deeply fed thy pangs. Remorse ! 
1817 Shelley Hymn Intell. Beauty v, Hopes of high talk 
with the departed dead. 1856 Kingsley Plays <$• Purit . 31 
They railed in their ignorance, .at high art and aU art. . 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Pur. Sports § 460 The account given is not 
in unison with our notions of high play. 

b. Of great consequence ; important, weighty, 
grave, serious. 

C1200 Ormjn Ded. 66 Heh wikenn alls itt semej>K 33.. 
Gazu. Gr. Knt. 1051 A he3e emde and a hasty me hade 
fro po wonez. c 1500 Three Kings' Sons 81 Wise ynough to 
conduyte an hy matier. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. r. 
ii. 5 A high ana capitall errour. 1685-6 Earl Sunderland 
13 Feb. in Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. (1871) 1 . 320 note, Making 
a composition.. for the high Misdemeanour they have been 
guilty of. 1699 Bentley P/uil. 213 The accusation is a very 
high one. 1730 in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 249 Of very high 
consequence to the whole kingdom. 1815 Scott Ld. of Isles 
vi. iv. When tidings of high weight were borne To that lone 
island's shore. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vi. II. 126 On 
pain of his high displeasure. 1863 H* Cox Instil. 1. vii. 8t 
Accused of high crimes and misdemeanours against the state. 

c. Advanced, abstruse, difficult to comprehend 
(now only in particular collocations); f difficult 
to perform, arduous (obs.). 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xxiv. 7 Ful bee; to the fool is wisdam. 
347t Ripley Comp. Alch. 1. xiii. in Ashm. (1652) 132 When 
they such hygh thyngs don take in hond, Whych they in 
noe wyse understonde. ^1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. AI. 
Aurel. (1546) D ij, So high sentences, as he wrot. . a 1568 
Asciiam Scholem. I. (Arb. ) 3c Neuer passe farre forward in 
hie and' hard sciences. 1611 Bible Ps. cxxxix. 6 Such 
knowledge is. too wonderfull for me: it is high, I cannot 
attaxne vnto it. 3667 Milton P. L. ix. 602 Speculations 
high or deep. Mod. A branch of High Mathematics. 

7. Chief, principal, main; special. (In OE. 
usually in combination, as htahburh chief town, 
hSahsynn , capital sin, etc.: see 19 .) Now only 
in particular collocations: see High boad, etc. 

<31300 Cursor AI. 10428 For Jmir hei fest sake. C1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 341 He was not clepid .. h»3 disciple 
of Crist. C3400 Desir . Troy 8738 Full solenly besyde the 
high aulter. 3490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 84 We wryte. .the 
byghe festes wyth rede lettres of coloure of purpre. 01553 
Chancelour Bk. Emp. Russia in Hakluyt (18S6) III. 40 
A place.. where the hie market is holden on Saint Nicholas 
day. 2622 Callis Sint. S 'ewers (1647) 88 There is no dif- 
ference touching repairs of the High streams and the high- 
ways in my opinion.. 1667 Primatt City <$* C. Build. 72 
Houses which front high and Principal Streets. 

8 . Rich in flavour or quality ; luxurious. (Of 
food or drink (obs . ), or of feeding.) 

c * 3®4 in Wyclif s Wks. (1880) 257 To drynke hei^e wynes. 
1597 Shahs. a Hen. IP, 1. i. 20 Like a Horse Full of high 
Feeding. x6x6 in J. Russell Haigs vi. (1881) 138 It was 
over high meat for my weak stomach to digest. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 48 Almonds that are not of so high a taste as 
Flesh. 1723 Swift Stella at Wood.p a rk 21 Prouder than 
the devil With feeding high and treatment civil. 2732 Law 
Serious C. vi. fed. 2) 83 High eating and drinking, fine 
cloaths and fine houses. 1883 F. M. Crawford Air. Isaacs 
2 Patient under blows and abstemious under high-feeding. 

9. Of meat, csp. game : Tending towards decom- 
position; slightly tainted: usually as a desirable 
condition. 

xSx6 Storting A lag XLVIII. 25S The first place to ascer- 
tain if they [partridges] are beginning to be high, is the in- 
side of their bills. 2825 C. M.Westmacott Eng. S/y II, na 
The fish is rather high. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. 
Burrnah I. 16S Alligators and crocodiles..prefer their food 
very high. 

fig . . 1870 Lowell Study 1 J ind . *6i A jest or a proverb 
(if a little high he liked them.nonc the worse). 

10. Of qualities, conditions, and actions, physical 
or other : Of great .amount, degree, force, or value; 
great, intense, extreme ; strong, forcible, violent. 

Often in reference to a vertical graduated scale on which 
the magnitude.or intensity of some act ion. records itself by 
upward extension, or is marked by the position oflines, etc. 

23. . E. E. A Hit. P. II. 076 Pc wenches, .foljed. .Tfynnnde 
ay a hy^e trot hat tome neuer dorsten. CX3B6 Chaucer 
Kr.t.'s 7^.940 Now looketh is nat that an heigh folye. c 2460 
Tovmeley Myst. f Surtees > £4 When ryches is he, Then corny; 
poverte. 1534 Morn On the Pas non Introd. Wks. 127 d/z 
What state hath not high cause to tremble and quake? 
,565-73 Coorrs Thesaurus, Ardtr.iissimns color . . a very 
high or glineryng redde colour. x6oi R. Johnson Kin yd. 
4 Centner. (tCo$) 22 Where they are in high request. 3607 
Shaks. Tim on iv. iit. 431 Till the high Feauor seeth your 
Mood to froth. 1608 I>. T. Ess. Pel. 6- Mer. 67 To sel their 
liu« at as Iiigh a rate.os possibly they can. 2634 SirT. 


Herbert Tract. 5 Wee had the winde high and large. 1674 
Martiniere Voy. N. Countries 61 Even their Crowes are 
white, to as high a degree as our Swans. 1693 Locke 
Leaver. Interest Wks. 3727 II. 72 The Exchange is High. 
X693 Wood Life ( 0 . H. S.) III.. 438 Earl of Westmorland 
also died, as ’tis reported,with high drinking. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 418 r 8 Flowers with richer Scents and higher 
Colours. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 3 When any high Duties 
were imposed upon the French Trade in England. 1722 
De Foe Plague (1884) 118 The Plague was so high, as that 
there dy’d 4000 a Week. 2789 M. Madan Persists (1795) 
44 note. Who think it a high joke. 1B04 W. Tennant Ind. 
Recrcat. (ed. 2) I. 65 Rent in Calcutta still continues high. 
1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 350 note. The tempera- 
ture in London was as high as 93 0 . 5. 1842 S. Lover Handy 
Andy i. 9 Who . . had got the horse into a good high trot. 
2897 Allbutt Syst.'MccL II. 958 An essential constituent of 
several of the high explosives. 

b. Of the voice : Raised, elevated, loud. Obs. 

c 3205, a 1225 [see Higher A. 1 £, Highest A. x £]. c 1250 
Gen. <5- Ex. 2780 God sente an steuene, bn3t and Ire} ; 
* Moyses, moyses, do of 3 in s[h]on’* 33.. Gazu. 4- Gr. Knt. 
1165 Hunterez with hy^e home hasted hem after. C1400 
Rowland 4- O. 835 And vp he keste ane heghe cry. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf (\V. de W. 1531) 92 b, With hygh & clamorous 
wordes or speche. 3565 in Liturg . Scrv. Q. Eliz. (Parker 
Soc.) 521 After the Psalm the prayer following shall be said 
by the minister alone, with a high voice. 1646 F. Hawkins 
Yozith's Bchav. 1. (1663) 35 Shew no sign ofcholer, nor speak 
to him with too high an accent. 1776 Trial of Nundoc. jz 
Nor did he read it in so high a voice, that I should hear it. 

c. Geog. Of latitude : Denoted by a high num- 
ber ; at a great distance from the equator. 

1748 Anson's Voy. ir. v. 182 Very high latitudes not far 
from the polar circle. 3788 Wesley Wks. (1872) VI. 282 
Many other provinces in America, even as high as New- 
foundland and Nova-Scotia. 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 
31 This kind of fog, peculiar to high latitudes, 1857 Ld. 
Dufferin [title) Letters from High Latitudes. 

d. With defining words, denoting the propor- 
tion of precious metal to alloy: *=Fine a. 2 b. 

2594 Plat fczvell-ho. in. 85 The golde being 24 Carots 
high, & the siluer 12 ounces fine. 

e. High-priced, expensive, costly, dear. 

1727 Swift To Earl of Oxford Wks. 1755 III. 11. 47, 
I suppose now stocks are high. 1823 Byron Age of Bronze 
xiv, But bread was high, the farmer paid his way. 3889 
A. C. Gunter That Frenchman xvii. This palace alone is 
worth a fortune, situated., in the fashionable quarter of 
St. Petersburg, where land is very high. 

f. Played for large stakes. 

3828 Scott F. At. Perth xm, You are playing a high 
game, look you play it fairly. 2889 Lazo Ref.. Weekly 
Notes 21/2 A notice cautioning members against high plaj-. 

11. Of time or a season : Well advanced ; fully 
come, complete. (In high noon , high day, the 
notion that the sun is high in the heavens is often 
present.) 

C2275 Passion Our Lord 657 in O. E. Misc. 56 At J>on 
heye vndarne . . her hi were to-gadere. a 2300 Floriz 4 * Bl. 
151 Bihat hit was middai hi3 Floriz was he brigge nij. c 1350 
Will. Palcrne 2066, I set} hire nou3t seh hie} midni3t. 1362 
Langl. P. P/.A.vu. 105 At bei3 prime perkyn Jettehe plouj 
stonde. 1393 Ibid. C. xix. 139 Til plenitndo temporis hih 
tyme a-prochede. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxii. 322 
Tyle it was past hye none. 2546 T. Hex-wood Prov. (2867) 41 
We will dyne fyrst. .it is noone hy. 2581 Lambarde Eiren. 

I. vii. (1588) 36 It was .. high time to make a contrary law. 
i6xx Bible Rom. xiii. ix Now it is high time to awake out 
of sleepe ; 1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. Regenerat . i, 
It was high-spring, and all the way Pximrosed, and hung 
with shade. 1693 G. Pooley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 673 
Sometimes the Courses, Seams or Rakes . . are perpen- 
dicular, which they call the High time of the Day, or 
Twelve a Clock. 17x^5 Steele Englishm. No. 42. 273 It is 
high Time for every Englishman to exert himself in Behalf 
of his Country. 3828 J. R. Best Italy as it is 228 The high 
bathing season of Leghorn. x86o Miss Mulock Domestic 
Stories (1E62) 100 It was high summer, too, on the earth. 

12. * Far advanced into antiquity * (J.) ; of early 
date, ancient. In phr. high antiquity is blended 
the notion of ascending 1 tip the stream of time \ 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Coiminv. {1603) 28 Of no higher 
times, then when they first began. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v.xxii.33oThe nominal observation of the several 
dayes of the week is very high, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) I. 3 
Poems of high antiquity. X793 Hely tr. O' Flaherty s Ogygia 
Addr. 6 Too high a date. 2875 Scrivener Led. Text N. 
Test. 27 A genuine semblance of high antiquity. 

13. Of or in reference to musical sounds : Pro- 
duced or characterized by relatively rapid vibra- 
tions; acute in pitch ; shrill. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 90 Now highe notes and now lowe, 
As by the gamme a man may knowe. 3573-80 Baret Alv. 
H 369 An Heigh, or shrill sound, extentus sonrts. 1597 
Motley Introd. Mus. 266 Songs which are made for the 
high key. 1674 Plavford Skill Mus. it. 93 Raise your 
Trebly or smallest string as high as conveniently it will 
bear without breaking. 1905 S. Sewall Diary c8 Dec. (1879) 

II. 251, I.. went into a Key much too high. XB75 Blaserna 
Theory Sound iv, Every ear .. distinguishes a high note 
from a low one .. The low notes arc characterised by the 
small number, the high notes by the Jarge number of their 
vibrations per second. 

14. Showing pride, self-exaltation, resentment, or 
the like; haughty, pretentious, arrogant, overbenr- 
ing ; wrathful, angry. Of words, actions, feelings, 
etc. : hence (now only dial.) of persons. In high 
words now often blended with sense 10 b. 

CS20S Lay. 150 3 Hcje word he rpekeS part a!!e heowullet 
quellen Oulc [at heo findc 3 . 1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 412 
poru son heye herte J^rr wax a lute ftryf Bytuene be Erl of 
Aocgeo, L pc empcrcsse hys vryf. x 375 Bxstovr. Bruce vl 


116 His hert, that wes stout and he, Consalit hyra allace (o 
byde. c 3450 tr. De Imitatione 1. i. 2 High, wordes makfr 
not a man holy & nowise. 3523 Ld. Berners Froiss. f. 
ccxxxi. 313 A man of hye mynde, right cruell, and full of 
yuell conaycions. C1560 A. Scott PoemsfS. T. S.> xxviL 
31 Quhen scho growls heich, I draw on dreich, To vesyand 
behald the end. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. 5 166 The 
Soldiery, .grew very high, and would obey no Oders..bt]t 
of their own making. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 11650)13 
No Prince not drunk with high mind would arrogate so 
unreasonably above human condition. 1660-1 Pepys Diary 
20 Mar., Indeed the Bishops are so high, that very fen* do 
love them. 37x0 Steele Tatlcr No. 231 ? 2 [She] had from 
her Infancy discovered so imperious a Temper (usual!)’ 
called a High Spirit) that [etc.]. x?8x Cowper Truth 93 
High in demand, though lowly in pretence. 2806 R. Cum- 
berland Mem. (1807) II. 156 The wild woman, .was at high 
words with the witches. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 
404 Many who talked in high language about sacrificing 
their lives and fortunes for their country. 

+ b. Zealous, eager, 1 keen Obs. 

1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 10 He »s high for 
the House of Austria, and would be flayed alive for the 
King of Spain. 1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. U857) HI.611 
The house of lords were high on the lord Huntington and 
Marlboroughs commitment. 1704 [see High-Churchman). 
3706-9 M. Tindall Rights of Christ. Clu iv. 144 Our first 
Reformers were as Low for Church, as they were High for 
Religion. 

15. Extreme in opinion (esp. religious or politi- 
cal) ; carrying an opinion or doctrine to an extreme. 

1675 Brooks Gold. Ary Wks. 1867 V. 14 To prove, against 
the Socinians and the high atheists of the day . . that there 
is a hell, a place of torment. 38 29 I. Taylor Enihus. iv, 
(1867) 77 A . . plunge from the pinnacle of high belief, into 
the bottomle.ss gulf of universal scepticism. 1B85 H. 0. 
Wakeman Hist. Relig. Eng. xi. 119 As men grasped high 
Sacramental doctrine more and more.. <11890 Church Ox- 
ford Alovem. xvi. (1891) 295 It was a high Anglican sermon. 
Alod. A high Calvinist, a high Ritualist, a high Tory. 
b. spcc. = High Church, A. 

1706-9 M. Tindall Rights of Christ. Ch. iv. 145 ’Tis no 
wonder the Highfliers treat ’em [16th c. Reformers] so, since 
in all their Notions concerning the Power of the Clergy, they 
are too High for the Reformation. . 37x0 Addison Tatlcr 
No. 220 T3 The present Constitution of our Church, as 
divided into High and Low, a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. 
§ 49 (1740) 345 Conformable Loyal Gentlemen, whom we 
will cry’ down for High Men, that is Adherents toPopen\ 
1827 Wordsw. Sachevercl 9 High and_ Low, Watch-words 
of Party, on all tongues are rife; As if a Church .. roust 
owe To opposites and fierce extremes her life. 

16. Emotionally exalted; elated, merry,. hilar- 
ious : chiefly in phr. high spirits. 

1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 26 You would not have one be 
always on the high Grin. X768 J . Byron Karr. Patagonia, 
Acc. Wager (1778) 48 The men were in high spirits from 
the prospect they had of getting off in the long-boat. *782 
Mad.^ D’Arblay Diary 12 Aug., Daddy Crisp . . as usual, 
high in glee and kindness at the meeting. 1849 CA jV- V 
Hist. Eng. iv. I. 435 When his health was good and ms 
spirits high, be was a scoffer. 2897 Max Pemberton, in 
Windsor Mag. Tan. 269/1 I’ve had a high old time hunting 
up six dozen of *53. 

b. Excited with drink, intoxicated, slang, 

1627 May Lucan x. 496 He’s high with wine. 1639 M* 5- 
singer Unnat. Combat in. ii, When we are at the banquet, 
And high in our cups. 1846 J. Taylor Upper Canada 100, 
I met three gentlemen .. and they were all high. 1852 
Nation (N, Y.)s8 July 66/3, I was told that Governor and 
legislators would get high on whiskey illegally sold on tee 
evening of the very day when they had passed a stringent 
amendment to the [Maine] law. . , 

IIX. 17. Phrases, a. High and dry : said of 
a vessel cast or drawn up on shore out of the 
water; hence Jig. out of the current of events or 
progress, * stranded * (sometimes with allusion to 
senses 5 , 14 , or 15 , and to But a. sense 17 ). 

High -and -dry church, a nickname for the old High 
Church party’, as distinguished from that which origmntea 
with the 19th c. Oxford movement. . , 

2822 R. G. Wallace 15 J rs. Ind. 48 Another surf 
Ensign George True high and dry on the bench. 3 ® 5 ‘ 
Illustr. Catal. Gt.Exhib . 359 Dry dock.. for laying up s ‘"l^ 
of war out of commission, or ships 1 in ordinary', high ana 
dry*. 1857 TROLLorE BarchestcrT. 39 (Hoppe) ^’hnt p a ^> 
which is now scandalously called the high -and -dry churcn- 
2864 J. H. Newman Apol. 282 Principles .. which weni 
beyond that particular defence which h igh-nnd -dry 
thought perfection. 1891 Spectator 10 Oct. 487 The WS n * 
and-dry aristocrats who looked on him as a tradesman. 

b. With (f in, through ) a high hand: with 
imperious or absolute exercise of power; impi- 
ously. So to take the high hand, etc, . 

1382 Wyclif Num. xxxiii. 3 Thcrfor the! goon f or ™ •\ ,a . 
an hiy hobnd [2535 Coverdale, thorow an bye 
2611 with an high handj. 1596 Be W. Barlow Three Sen - 
ii. 92 Much more will hee scourge them that sinne wl*> a 
hie hand. 162a Mabuf. tr. Aleman’s Gusman a A If 
Carrying .. all a kinde of high hand over their wuies* 
Allen Address Nonconf. 171 In truth he had with 
hand forbidden it. 2808 Wellington in Gunv. Best. J * -T 
An army that, to be successful and carry things wHh a n a 
hand, ought to be able to move. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rez\ 11 


c. On (he high horse : see HoJise. 

d. High and low: (people) of all conditions- 

c x*oo Aloral Ode 264 fn Trirt. Cell. //<w., Par sn ” < T, C „" 
ninges ben to he heie and to ]>c loye. In 1366 CiiAfcr-R/yy _* 
Rose 225* Curtesye, That preised was of lowe ft bye* 
Coverdale Ft. xlviiifij. 9 Hye ft Jowe, riche ft 
with another, 1598 Shahs. Merry W,\uu **7 I* e 
both high and low, both rich and poor, both yong and oa 
*78* CoYcrtJtllope 3x3 That aU might mark— knigbb trxnixi. 
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HIGH. 


HIGH. 

high, and low. 1894 Gladstone Horace Odes ill. L 15 One 
lot for high and low to draw. 

■f e. In high and low i in all parts; in all points 
or respects ; wholly, entirely. Obs . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27^8 Al!e J? 3 s werld on lagh and hei Es 
nackind fonvit cristis ei. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 816 And we 
wol reuled been at his deuys In heigh and lough, 1428 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 5 In hegh and lawe he submyt hyra to 
y® grace and award e of y° Mayr and CounselL 

f. High and mighty : (tr) formerly used as an 
epithet of dignity ; {b) colloq. Imperious, arrogant ; 
affecting airs of superiority. Hence High-and- 
inightiness : the quality of being ‘ high and mighty* ; 
also as a title of dignity or a mock title; also 
erron. for High mightiness : see Mightiness. 

1400 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n._ I. 3 Right heigh and 
myghty Prynce, my goode and gracious Lorde.^ 1419 Ibid. 
65 Moste hy and moste my3ty Prynce. 1423 in 15 tfi Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vtn. 33 Ane he and mychty lord, 
George of Dunbare, Erl of the March. _ 1548. Hall Citron ., 
Edw. IE 229 Right high and mightie prince, right puyssaunt 
and noble kyng. 1559 Bk. Com. Prayer , Prayer Queen, O 
Lord our heuenly father, high and mighty, King of Kynges. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 83 Book-learned Physitians, against 
which they bring in their high and mighty word Experience. 
1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State 1 Apr. an. 1656, Most High 
and Mighty Lords, our dearest Friends. 182$ J. W. Choker 
Diary Nov. in C. Papers { 1884), Lord Grey, in his high and 
mighty way, was^proceeding to make light of all this. 1855 
Thackeray Newcomes I. 229 Some of those bankers are as 
high and mighty as the oldest^ families. 1876 Fam. Herald 
30 Dec. 129/2, I feel certain his serenehigh-and-niighriness 
has never ridden in a hay-waggon in his life. 1896 IVcstm. 
Gaz. 13 June 2/2 This high-and-mightiness is not calculated 
to endear the Under-Secretary to the Press in general. 

g. High priori*, a burlesque alteration of A 
Priori, connoting lofty or unfounded assumption. 

X742 Pore Dune . iv. 471 We nobly take the high Priori 
Road. 1851 Mill Logic iii. (ed. 3) I. 209, I am unable to 
see why we should be . . constrained to travel the 1 high 
priori road ’ by the arbitrary fiat of logicians. 

h. On the high ropes (colloq.) : in an elated, 
disdainful or enraged mood. 

a j.700 B. E.- Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. Rope, Upon the High- 
ropes, Cock-a-hoop. 1707 HearneCW/*:/. 24 Feb. (O. H. S.) 
I. 336 HeU day 1 What in the High-Rope 1 ahigh-Flyer 
& a TantivU 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xviii, He was 
upon the High-Rope and began to rail at them like mad. 
1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Contj. n. Wks. (Globe) 653/2 AH upon 
the high rope 1 His uncle a colonel ! 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xxxi, I went there the night before last, but she was 
quite on the high ropes about something. 

18 . On high, (rarely upon, of high) [orig. an high , 
also reduced to A-high: cf. alow, aloud, , afar, 
anear ; when the full form was retained, an was 
at length changed to on : see Ax frepi]. 

a. In or' to a height, above, aloft ; spec, up to 
or in heaven. 

cxzoo Vices <5- Virtues 95 De faste hope haf 5 hire stede up 
an heih. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 111 Ure helende he was 
J>is dai heued on hegh. a 1300 Cursor M. 708 All thinges. . 
On hei, on lau, on land, qn see. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 
121 Hiretodisporte vp on the bank an [v.r. on]beigh. 1480 
Caxton Chroti. Eng. ccxliii. (1482) 284 There hyr heedes 
were set vpon high. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xl. 25 Lift vp 
youre eyes an hie, and considre. x6xi Bible Ps. cxiii. 5 The 
Lord our God, who dwelleth on high. 1687 Dryden Song 
St. Cecilia's Day in The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die. 1834 Medwin Angler 
in Wales II. 305 From boats below, and roofs on high. 1870 
L'Estrange Miss Mitford 1 . 131 That heart-breathed sigh 
Which for thy life ascends on high. 

*|* b. With a. ‘ high * or raised voice ; loudly ; 
aloud. (Also of high.) Obs. 

4:1290 Beket 1288.111 .S’. Eng. Leg. 1 . 143 And bi-gan to 
telle is tale on heij [MS. Harl. 2277 anhej]. 0330 R. 
Brunne Citron. (1810) 139 Whan Jus was set & stabled, & 
pes cried on hii. a X450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 40 He herde 
. .tangle, and horde of highe. 1519 Interl. 4 Elern. in Hazl. 
Dodsley I. 23 If we call any thing on high, The taverner 
will answer. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 313 Some of the 
prisoners have been heard to shout on high. 

+ c 'fig* To an intense or high degree, fd. 
? Openly, publicly. Obs . 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 124 Til ich, wratth, waxe an 
hyh and walke with hem bothe. c 1420 Citron . Vilod. 744 
Suche on he was alle his leuyng. 

e. From on high (rarely from high ) : from 
a high place or position ; spec . from heaven. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2327 pe Amyral hat was so riche, ys 
falle doun fram an hej.^ 1526 Tindale John iii. 31 He that 
commeth from an bye is aboue all. 1531 — Exp. 1 John 
(X537J 6 He which euer crepeth..can not fall from an hygh. 
x6rx Bible Luke i. 78 The dayspring from on high hath 
visited us. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, hi. 68 1 Their Flock’s 
Father (forc’d from high to leap) Swims down the Stream. 
X742 Gray Eton Coll, viii, Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from hich. 1819 Heber Hymn 1 From 
Greenland's icy mountains' iii, We, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high. 

TXT. Combinations and special collocations. 

19 . In OE. hiah was very often combined with a 
subst. ( = Skr. karmadhdraya compounds), instead 
of standing in grammatical concord with it ; several 
of these combinations or compounds came into 
ME., where they were .often written divisim , and 
were thus recognizable only by the uninflected 
form of the adj. ; when adjective inflexions were 
lost, there was nothing to distinguish these from 
the ordinary use of the adj. before a sb. 


Among these may be mentioned the following; 
a. in lit. sense ‘ lofty ’, as hiah-beorg high moun- 
tain ; hiah-clif high cliff ; hiah-dior high deer, 
stag ; h£ah-jl6d high flood, hi^h tide, delnge ; 
hJah-lond Highland ; hiah-sse high or deep 
Sea ; hiah-setl (Settle) high seat, throne, seat of 
honour; hiah-weofod high altar (Weved); the 
last three passing into b. High in degree, rank, 
or dignity, excellent, main, chief, as htah-burh 
chief town ; hiah-erteft excellent art or skill ; 
hiah-freols high festival ; hcah-mxsse high Mass ; 
Jriah-nama great or exalted name ; hiah-strxt 
High street ; hiah-synn mortal sin, cardinal sin ; 
Iriah-tid High tide. 

£888 K. ^Elfred Bocth. i, J>rer is Creca heah burs and 
heora cynestol. a 950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 5 Ghmgi 
folce minvm hehsynna hiara. egeo Lindisf. Gosp. John 
xix. 13 Se groefa .. gebrohte bute done haslend & smtt fore 
Sasm heb-sedle. a jooo Caedmon's Dan. 699 To pare heah* 
byri£ past hie Babilone abrecan mihton. c 1000 Ecgherht's 
Confess. Pref. in Thorpe Ags. Laws II. 132 (Bosw.) Bebeorh 
Se wiS Sa eahta heahsvnna. a 1100 O. E. Chroti. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1086 Swa swiSe he lufode pa hea deor swilce he 
wrere heora feeder, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 91 In his heorS- 
liche hej settle, czzoo Orms 4172 Itt iss 335 heh messeda33. 

c. esp. in names of offices and dignities, with 
sense ‘ chief, principal, highest, head, arch-*, some- 
times passing into the absolute sense, ‘of high 
rank or dignity, exalted, lofty’; e.g. hlah-biscop 
high bishop, archbishop, pontiff; htah-boda (ME. 
hehbode) archangel ; hiah-cyning high king, chief 
king; hdah-diacon archdeacon; h£ah-ealdor chief 
elder or ruler ; hlah-ealdormann chief alderman 
or ruler; heah-engel (ME. heh-engel) archangel; 
hiahf coder (ME. hehfadcr) high father, great father, 
patriarch ; hdah-gcrifa high Reeve ; Jidah-god high 
God, the Most High ; JHah-lxce high leech, emi- 
nent physician ; hiah-saccrd chief priest ; heah - 
}egen high thane, chief minister ; etc. 

Beowulf ( Z.) 1039 pmt wres hilde-setl heah cyninges. 97* 
BlickL Horn. 25 Alia heahfaderum & apostolum. Ibid. 147 
Micahel se heahengel se wses ealra engla ealderman. c 1000 
Laws of Wihtreed Pref. (Schmid), Birhtw'ald Bretone heah- 
biscop. c xooo Laws of sEthclstan Pref. (ibid.), Mid 
Sepeahte Wulfhelmes mines heh-bisceopes. c 1000 Ags. Ps. 
(Th.) lvifi], 2 Heonan ic cleopi^e to heah Gode. £1050 
Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 310/27 Se heah 
engel gabriel. <11175 Cott. Horn. 219 Angeli (boden) arch- 
angeli (hahboden). Ibid. 239 per he sit . . mid his apostlen 
mid b e ha3efaderen. ci 200 T rut. Coll. Horn . 125 Ure 
drihten sende his he3 engel gabriel to .. zacharie. cs 200 
Ormin 17107 patt kinedom patt Godd Hehfaderr rixlepp 
inne. 13.. Sir Bettes (A.) 1873 H13 dekne ich wile make 
|>e. 1549 Latimer 2nd Serin, bef. Edut. VI, To Rdr. 

(Arb.^ 46 The office of the high bisnoppe. 1551 Robinson 
tr. More's Utof. Ep. to Giles (Arb.) 24 Sente thether by the 
hieghe Byshoppe. 1890 J. Healy Insula Sanctorum 559 
It was to this lonely but sweet retreat that Ireland’s last 
High-king retired to die. 

20 . On the analogy of^the preceding (19 c), fre- 
quently used with later official titles, implying the 
supreme officer or dignitary, or the officer who 
fulfils the function to the prince or state. 

(Usually written as two words, but sometimes hyphened) 
e. g. High Admiral , Bailiff, Chamberlain, Chancellor, 
Commissioner, Constable , fust ice, Marshall, Master , 
Mightiness , Reeve , Sheriff Steward, Treasurer, etc. See 
these words. 

^ a 1300 Cursor M. 4617 Stiward . . Sal pou be made, and hei 
iustis. Ibid. 5008 par vs tok pe hei baili. Ibid. 10341 Ioseph 
..pat of egypti was hei stiward. 13.. K. Alis. 270 Oo 
madame, he seide, Otympyas, Heije maister in Egipte j was. 
15 26 Tindale Acts xxiii. ig The hye captayne toke hym by 
the hond and went a parte with hym out of the waye. 1583 
N. Riding Rec. (1894) 254 From the Quenes majestic or 
from her Lord Hye Admyrall. X589 Hay any Work 27 The 
offices of our L. high Chancellor, high Treasurer, and high 
Steward of Englande, x6 62 Wood Life xo Nov. (O. H. 5 .) 

I. 461 To be high-sherriff of Oxfordshire. 1747 GentL Mag. 
510/1 Whereby his majesty's pacifick dispositions had been 
made manifest to their High Mightinesses. xSosN.Nicholls 
Corr.w. Gray (1843) 33 The contest for the high stewardship 
at Cambridge, between Lord Hardwick and Lord Sandwich. 
1824 Watt Bibl. Brit. II. 4 Civ b. Town ley, James.. High 
Master of the Merchant-Taylor’s School. 18^5 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 497 The hands of the high chamber- 
lain, William of Croi, Lord of Chievres. 

21 . In other collocations with specialized sense : 
high Change, the time of greatest activity on 
’Change, or the Exchange itself at such a time 
(cf. 11) ; high cross, a cross set on a pedestal in 
a market-place or in the centre of a town or vil- 
lage ; *phigh game, a form of cheating at cards ; 
high go ipolloqi), a bout of merriment, a frolic, a 
‘spree’; + high-head, a high head-dress,. such as 
those fashionable in England in the iSth c. ; 

•p high-law ( Thieves' Cant), highway robbery; 
hence t high-lawyer, a highwayman; *fhigh 
Mall, the time of greatest resort in the Mall (cf. 
11) ; high place, in Scripture, a place of worship 
or sacrifice (usually idolatrous) on a hill or high 
ground ; the altar and other appointments for such 
worship; high table, a table raised above the 
rest at a public dinner ; spec, in colleges, the table 
at which the president and fellows sit ; high tea, 

a tea at which meat is served. . I 


X7ix Addison Spect.JA 0.69*1 , 1 look upon *High-Chctnge 
to be a great Council, in which all considerable Nations have 
their Representatives. 1851 Mayhew Loud . Labour II. 45 
(Hoppe) The Old Clothes Exchange, like other places known 
by the name . . has its daily season of * high Change ’. 1596 
*Hie crosse [see Cross sb. 7 b]. 1609 in Digby Myst. (1882) 
p. xix, The pentice at y : highe crosse. 1697 Lend. Gas. No. 
3336/3 A great Bonfire at the High-Cross. 1674 Cotton 
Contpl. Ganiester in Singer Hist.Cards (1816)343 One most 
egregious piece of roguery, .playing the*high-game at putt- 
1825 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 355 Our volatile ^high-go’s 
were troublesome enough to every body. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxvii. 92 The last night they . . were getting into 
a high-go, when the captain called us off. 1698 Farquhar 
Love and Bottle 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 488/1 She wore .. a silk 
manteau and *high-head. 1791 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 
307 Give no ticket to any that wear calashes, high-heads, 
or enormous bonnets. 1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 33 
There be also other Lawes, as * High- Law, Sacking-Law, 
Figging Law, Cheting Lawe. Ibid. 41 *High Lawiers, 
Versers, Nips, Conny-catchers. 1676 Etheredge Man of 
Mode m. iii, ’Tis now but*high Mall, madam. 1743 Field- 
ing Wedding-Day m. i. Wks. 1882 X. 368, I have seen him 
walking at high Mall. 1388 Wyclif Num. xxii. 41 Balaach 
ledde Balaam to the *hi3e placis [1382 hye thingis] 
of Baal. x6xi Bible Lev. xxvi. 30, I will destroy your 
high places, and cut downe your images. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. ir. iv. § 3 Naioth in Ramah, where was a high 
place whither the people came to sacrifice. *3.. K. Alis. 
1084 Forth goth Alisaunclre .. Ryght to theo *heygh table. 
[1431 cited from Oxford in Rogers Agric. <J- Pr. III. 550/3.] 
1711 Hearne Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) II 1 , 237 The Dean then 
went up to the Steps at the High-Table. 1886 Willis 
& Clark Cambridge I. 116 A dais in parquet-work for the 
high table. Mod. He dines at the High Table. 2856 
E. G. K. Browne Tractar. Movem. (1861) 337 At one of the 
‘ *High Teas* of S. Barnabas. 1884 Girl's Own Pap>cr 
May 427/2 For people who are pot in the habit of giving 
dinner-parties, .high tea is a capital institution. 

b. With agent-noun, denoting one who does 
(what is expressed) 4 high ’ (see High adv.) : as 
high-aitainer , - bidder (see Bidder 4 and Highest 
A. 2), feeder , - jumper ; high-liver, (a) one who 
lives luxuriously ; (<*) one who professes a higher 
spiritual life than the ordinary. Also High- 
blower, etc. 

X654 Trapp Comm, fob iv. 13 So do the Enthusiasts, and 
*high-attainers. X897 Allbutt Syst, Med. II. 860 When 
the patient has been a *high feeder. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 

8 Aph 8/x A man became a mile-runner, a *high-jumper, a 
five-mile bicycle racer. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 21 1 
None of our family have ever been *high-Hvers. 1888 
Forum (U. S.) Aug. 692 Among these high-livers and faith- 
curers. 


22 . a. With nouns, forming aitrib. phrases; un- 
limited in number: as high-action, - caste , -class, 
-grade, -level, -pressure, - speed , - temperature , etc. 

1862 Beveridce Hist. India vr - ii- IL 587 The *high-caste 
Brahmins. 1864 A. M c Kay Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 168 
Facilities for securing a *high-class education. # X703 Art 
Myst. Vintners 69 There are *high-Countrey Wines. 1890 
Spectator 7 June 787 Two or three *high-grade schools. 
x68 6 Lond. Gaz. No. 2140/4 White Stockings .. *high-heel 
Shooes. a 1890 W. B. Scott A utobiog. Notes (1892) I. 197 
The * High-Level Bridge . . over the Tyne. 1875 j. C Cox 
Ch. Derbysh. I. 195 The *high-pitch roof of the nave. 1824 
R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 67 To supersede the 'high- 
pressure engines. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 74 
The high-pressure power of modern education. 1891 Daily 
News 9 Feb. 2/7 About the middle of last week a large high- 
pressure system spread over the United Kingdom from the 
southward. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 123 We are 'high 
proofe melancholly. x88o Warren Book-plates iii. 21 The 
prominent or 'high relief portiops. 1873 J. Richards 
Wood-working Factories 63 'High-speed loose pulleys. 
1692 Let. in Select.fr. Harl. Misc. U703) 48S This was 
then thought consistent enough with the *high-tory loyalty. 

b. Parasynthetic combs., unlimited in number: 
as high-angled, -arched, -backed, -bod iced, -hotted, 
-brenued, - coloured , - complexioned , -c ottr aged, 
-crowned, fated, -flavoured, foreheaded ', -horned, 
-lineaged, -motived, -notioned, -pooped, -priced, 

- principled, -roof cd,-shottldercd , - souled \ -thoughted, 

- towered. , -vaulted, -walled, - wilted \ -zoned, etc. ; 
high-blooded, of high blood, race, or descent ; 
•f high-horsed, mounted on the high horse : 
see' Horse ; high-kilted, wearing the kilt or 
petticoat high, or tucked up ; fig. indecorous ; 
high-lived, pertaining to high life, frequent- 
ing high society ; high-necked, having a high 
neck ; spec . of a dress, high in the neck ; high- 
nosed, having a high or long nose ; Jig. having 
a keen scent; t high-palmed, bearing the 
‘ palms* of the antlers aloft ; having lofty antlers; 
t high -sighted, having the sight directed aloft, 
supercilious. Also High-handed, -hearted, etc. 

X894 Daily Chron. 18 Aug. 5/r Japan, .has just paid great 
attention to *higb-angled as well as direct fire. 7627 Ai ay 
Lucan x. (T.), *High-arch’d roofs. 1727 Somi*stll*/V*wx 
225 (Jod.) His high -arch'd neck he proudly rears. 

Lond. Gaz. No. 1949/4 A thick short Ge d.ngsomewbt high 
B.-.ck-d. 1838 Dickfks O. Tipiti xxix. ihr “ 

oaken chair. .632 Massing™ & Field 
W here heavenly virtue in -bigb-bJooded vc ' n , . . 'h i 
i8z6 Miss Mm osn Villa. rr Ser. 11,(1863) < 5 = A 

greyhound. Diar,^ Feb.. HisladyaveoJ.gh; 

enrriaged, but comely big woman. T 55 i i ■ . 

(1580) 52 b, A man maie be -high, 
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in their curious high-crowned . .hats. _ 1748 Mrs. Delasy 
Life fy Corr, (1E61) II. 491 The raspberries w ere particularly 
’‘high-flavoured, a 1635 N AUXTON Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 28 
Of a sweet aspect, but *high;foreheaded. 1562 Phaer 
AEtteid ix. Cc iij, *Hyheaded . . like two great okes by Padus 
banks. 2613 1 *. Mili.es tr. Mexia's Treas. Anc.fr Med. 
Times 714/1 Willing to be dismounted from their *high 
horsed frenzies. 3824 Scott Redgaur.tlet Let. v, Who - . 
had been carried home, in compassion, by some *high- 
kihed fishwife. <12830 Scott in A. Cunningham Bums 
(1847) *04 In one or two passages of the* Jolly Beggars*, the 
Muse has slightly trespassed on decorum, where, in the 
language of Scottish song, * High kilted was she As she gaed 
overt the lea*. -3840 Hood Kilmansegg, First Step, iv. 
To dazzle the world with her precious limb, — Nay, to go 
a little high-kilted. 1762^ Goldsm. Cit. IP. Ixxi, All pre- 
tensions to high-life or *high-lived company. 1844 Willis 
Lady “pane r. 539 *H 5 gh-neck*d gowns. 1870 Brvant Iliad 
II. xvii. 185 To lead away the high-necked steeds, a 1635 
N A unton’ Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 25 Welt-favoured, but 'high 
nosed. 2658 Osbop.n Adv. Son (1673)218 Our high-nosed 
Hypocritical Zealots that pretend to smell ranck Idolatry in 
all Professions but their own, 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. vii. 
10S The goodly Heards of *high-palm’d Harts. 1833 W ILLTS 
Fendllir.gs II. xxx'tx. 1 4 *Higb-peaked saddle. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones xn. ix, The honesty of this, .boy was some- 
what high— that is, somewhat *high-priced. 2792-2823 
D’IseAELr Cur. Lit., Libraries , Rare and high-priced. 
1714 Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 2765 III. 293 The 
political creed of all the * high-principled men I have. .met 
with, a 2623 Austin Medit . (1635) 267 Like our Churches, 
*highroofea within but with a.. low Gate. 1872 Bryant 
Odyss. v. 54 His high-roofed palace. 1607 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3313 (4 A tall thin Man, ‘‘high Shoulder’d. 1837THACK- 
eray Ravenswing vi, The little high-shouldered vulgar 
thing! i6oz Shaks. ful. C. n. L 2/8 Let *high-sighted 
Tyranny range on. 2742 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xv. 
255 My ‘‘high-soul’d.. master. 2596 B. Griffin Ftdessa i. 
(2815) 9 *High-thoughted (like to her) with bountie laden. 
3860 M rs. Browning V. Emanuel entering Florence, High* 
thoughted souls. <22632 Drayton Wks. III. 827 (Jed.) 
Amongst the *higb-topt hills. Ibid. I. 24 (J°d-) *Hi®h- 
tow’red Harfleur. 2671 Milton P. R. hi. 260 Huge cities 
and high-towered. 2607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 109 Some 
‘‘high- Vic’d City. 2611 Cotg ?. , Haultmure. *high-walled. 
2588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv.iv. 35 # High wilted Tamora. 3777-8 
Potter AEschyhif (1779) II. 322 (Jod.) Hail Queen of 
Persia’s *high-zon’d dames supreme ! 

B. sb. [Absolute uses of the adj.] 

1 . A high place or region ; a height, eminence. 
Ohs. exc. Sc. (chiefly in heighs (hichs) and halves , 
heights and hollows). 

23.. Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 1x52 Hijed to be hy3e. 3382 
Wycljf i Sam. x. 23 Forsothe he ceside to prophecie, and 
cam to the hei} [2388 an h'13 place ; L. ad excelsum]. 2581 
J. Bell H addon’s A nsw. Osor. 426 b, There must be a thyrd 
place.. in the highe betwixt heaven and hell I suppose. 
2722 Ramsay To Ld. Dalhousie 52 She.. scours o’er heighs 
and hows a' day. <i 2822 Sir A. Boswf.ll Sheldon /laughs 
in Chambers Pop. Hum, Scot . Poems 168 Frae heighs and 
hows, frae hames and ha’s. # 2875 W. MTlwraith Guide 
Wigtaivnshire 24 We enter Kirkco man parish among heighs 
and howes. 

1 2 . Height, altitude ; Jig. highest pitch, acme. 
c 2450 Two Cookery-bks. il 75 Rered more an enchc 
of hegh. 2557 Paynel Barclay's Jugurth Aij, Increased 
to the high of theyr perfection. 

3 . Cards. The ace or highest trump out. 

High, (hai), adv. Compared Higher, Highest, 
q.v. Forms : i h€ah, hdase, 2-3 he^e, he$he. 
heie, etc., 3- bech, etc. : sec High a. [OE .hdaltf 
later hinge, cf. OS. and OHG. I16I10, M HG. ho he, 
ho ; thence early ME. hijc, by loss of final -e, he}, 
blending in form with the adj.] 

X. 1 . At or to a great distance or extent upward ; 
in or into a high position ; far up ; aloft. 

c 1000 zElfric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 233 Heaje flyh)» se 
earn, exxoo Ormin 6057 Forr tern mn;} fleshenn i b« liflt 
Full hejhe towaird heoffne. <1 2225 A tier. R. 230 Ant 
taub heo vlfcon heie. c 1250 Gen'. Ex. 3380 He, ana aaron,- 
and hur ben gon, Ht} up jo a dune, a 3300 Cursor M. 20S6 
He sittes wit drightin hei o loft, c 2394 P. PI. Crede 494 
Wo wor^e 50U wy3tes..t>at b e toumbes of profetes tildeb vp 
hei^e. c 2470 Henry Wallace ix. 996 To God a vow I makr 
beforn-.tonyng the heych to mom. 3559 Mirr. Mag., O. 
Gtendour i,_The fall of such as cl yin be to hye. 2587 Ibid., 
Blndud xxiii. Fly not so bigh for feare you fall so lowe. 
2667 Milton P. L . u. 2 High on a Throne of Royal State. . 
Satan exalted sat. 18x3 Hocc Queen’s IPakc 175 They 
seted her hiche on ane purpil swerde. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. xv. 100 Their direction changed high up the pass. 

b. Horsemanship. With 1 high action *, lifting 
the feet far lip from the ground. 

x6S6 Lend. Gaz. No. 2164/4 Trots well, but gallops some- 
xvhat high- 3701 /bid. No. 3703/4 Saddle-Nag. .trots high. 

2 . Jig. In or to a high position; degree, estima- 
tion, amount, price, etc. ; to a great extent, greatly ; 
forcibly; strongly. 

02225 After. R. 352 Heie stod he bet spec o fnsse wise ! 
c 1340 Cursor M. 7304 (Trin.) For joure rxchesse to he^e 3c 
rive, a 1400-50 Alexander 2200 Mast hije $e ere hersid and 
Iterid of 30ure strenthe. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, vi. 24 
Thocht he war ncuer exalted so hie. 2642 French Distill. 
v. (165:) 113 Rectifie the Spirit as high as you can. 1652 
Sir K. Nicholas In A”, Papers (Camden) 2S4 [He) hath 
bid very high for \u 3667 Milton /’./..hi. 246 Both Heav’n 
and Barth shall high cxtoll Thy praises. 2692 tr .EtniU- 
anne's Frauds Rcmitk Monks 407 Not in a condition to 
spend ns high as others. 17*4 nt Foe Mem. Ccrvalier 
(iS 40) ns The king, .drove things too high. 1849MACALLAV 
///if. P.ng. vi. 11 . 0 $ I^rwis consented to go as high as 
twenty five thousand crowns. 2871 Freeman Form. Conq. 
IV. xvii. 63 Es^o‘*-bcart beat high with joy at the news. 

■f b. I^ottdly, aloud. Obs. 

a 1*25 After . R. 152 A sopare . . rem 3 and 3tte3 lude and 


heie b«l be here#. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 416 The crj’ 
raiss hydwisly and hee. <22400-50 Alexander 948 Scho 
haldis out hire hede, and he^e to him callis. c 2489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon iv. 221 [This) she sayd soo hi^he that 
her children vnderstode it. 1529 Inter/ 4 Elem. xn Hazl. 
Dcdsley I. 33 What haste hast thou. That thou speakest so 
high? <1 2648 Ld. Herbert Life (1SS6) 207 You must do 
me the honour to speak high, for I am deaf, 
c. Richly, luxuriously; to excess. 

2628 Bp. J. Williams Strut, at Westm. 6 Apr. 8 It 
is a luscious kind of meate, _and feedes very high. 2667 
Pepys Diar}‘ 29 July, Where it seems people do drink high. 
2691 Wood Ath. Oxen, II. 721 After his return he lived 
high .. without any visible income. 3697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, nr. 319 When once he’s broken, feed him full and 
high. 2737 Bracken Farriery Zmf>r . (1757) II. 103 If you 
feed a young Horse high, he should have Exercise. 

3 . Geog. In or into a high latitude on the earth’s 
surface ; far from the equator. 

2662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslos Trav. 20 They put the 
Caspian Sea too high, and consequently allow Persia a 
greater breadth from North to South, than it really hath. 
2720 Df. Foe Capt. Singleton i. (1840) 11 Having been .. as 
high as the Cape of Good Hope. _ 2BS3 Kane Grinncll Exp. 
iii. (1856)30 Our expedition met it as high as Storoe Island, 
in latitude 71°. 

4 . In reference to -time : f a. Far on, late (obs.). 
b. Far back, early. 

1523 Ld. Berners Frolss. l.xc. 112 That yere [Easter] fell 
so hye that it was nere to thentring of May. 2622 Purchas 
/ > / 7^77’;;;<j^f(i6i4) 266 The moneth Ramazan, .is tneir Lent ; 
falling sometime high, sometime low. 2662 Evelyn Ckal- 
cogr. 26 For we shall not here ascend so high as Prome- 
theus. 2724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig . 208 Not the least 
ground to date the Samaritan Pentateuch so high as the 
times of Jeroboam. 2774 [see Higher B. xy]. 

5 . In reference to musical sounds : At or to a 
high pitch, shrilly. 

i6ox Shaks. Tivcl. IP. 21. iii. 42 Your true Joues coming, 
That can sing both high and low. Mod. The melody goes 
very high. 1 can’t sing as high as that. 

f 6. Proudly, haughtily, overbearingly ; arro- 
gantly, presumptuously; with lofty ambition or 
profession ; abstrusely (quot. 1667) ; with indig- 
nation or anger. Obs. 

c 1400 Vest r. Troy jg6j, I shuld tere out bi'tunge .. for 
chateryng so high. 2579 Gossos Sc It. Abuse (Arb.) 30 Nor 
the rich sufired to loke too hye. 1659 Burton's Diary 
(1828) III. 433 He. .did talk very high, how he would have 
a French cook, and a master of his horse. 2667 Milton 
P . L. 11. 558 Others . . reason’d high Of Providence, Fore- 
knowledge, Will, and Fate. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. 
Mass. I. i. 105 The other threatened as high. 2844 Ward- 
law Led. Prov. (2860) I. 393 He resents it, as a reflection 
on his penetration. He takes it short and high. 

II. Phrases. ' 

7 . High and lozv : f a. Wholly, entirely (obs.) : 
see High a. 17 e ; b. up and down, here and there ; 
in every place or part. 

2375 Barbour Brttce x. 471 He saw The castell tynt. bath 
hye and law. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer v. viii, Gads- 
bud, 1 can’t find her high nor low. 2822 J. W. Croker in 
Diary 11 Jan. (2884) He.. missed his snuff-box, and there 
was. .a search high and low. " 2895 Academy 12 Oct. 294/2 
Although the publishers have searched high and low, they 
have not [etc.]. 

8. To flay high ; a. to play for stakes of large 
amouht ; b. to play a card of high value. 

1796 Jane Austen Pride <5- Prej. viii. 31 Suspecting them 
to be playing high. 2885 Proctor Whist ii. 33 By playing 
high second hand you waste a good card. 

. 9 . .To run high : lil. said of the sea when there 
is a strong current -with a high tide, or with high 
waves ; hence Jig. of feelings or conditions, mani- 
festing themselves forcibly. 

3711 Addison Sfcet. No. 225 r 1 When the Feuds ran high 
between the Round-heads and Cavaliers. i7X4 > SwiFT/Vrr..S7. 
Affairs Wks. 2755 II. 1. 202 The tide runs high against the 
court and ministry. 27 17 tr. F re sleds Fey. 24 The Sea ran 
too high to send Boats. 2763 Watson in Phil. Trans. LI 1 1 . 
x t At times, .her feverran very high. 2836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easy xviii, The sea runs high, and the &>at may be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks. 2849 Macaulay II ist. Eng. ix. II. 
416 The disputes . . had repeatedly run so high that blood- 
shed had seemed to be inevitable. 2893 Earl Dunmore 
Pamirs II. 28 Party spirit ran high. 

IH. Combinations. 

. 10 . a. In syntactic comb, with pres, or pa.pple. 
of any verb which can be qualified in the active or 
passive^ by high or highly ; e.g. to aim high , hence 
high -aiming, high. aimed ; so high - aspiring \ -bended, 

- blazing , - blest , -blcnvn, - braced \ -built, -climbing, 
-dressed, - dried , - eml>cxvcd , -fed, flushed, -gazing, 
-heaped, -Judging, - mounted , -ing, -placed, - prized , 

- raised , -reared, - seasoned , -seated, -soaring, -szvell- 
tug, -swollen, - throned , -thundering, - ten vc ring, 

- tuned , -working, etc.; f high-cargued, -carved 
Plant, (see Cargded, CAirrrD); high -descended, 
of lofty or noble descent; high-finished, of high 
finish, highly elaborated ; highly refined or accom- 
plished ; high-grown, (c) grown or increased to 
a height; (/>) overgrown with tall vegetation; 
high-strung, strung to a high tension or pitch ; 
Jig. in a high state of vigour or of sensitiveness. 

J 7 ^ Crash Aw tr. Marino (T.>, Thy *higb-alm'd hopes. 
* 597 ~® hr. Haul Sat. l iii. (T.\ Some uprear’d, 'high-aspir- 
ing swain. 3645 RuTHrRroRO Tryat Tri. Faith vi.(tS45) 
71 Brokrn as a too *high-l>cnded bow. 2667 Milton P. L. 
xt. 245 God 'high-blest. .1613 Shaks. Hen. PHI, m. it 361 


My *high-blowne Pride At length broke vnder me. jfo, 
Milton Samson 1069 Haughty, as is his pile *higM>tn!t 
and proud. 1880 Tennyson Revenge ix, Ship after ship , . 
their high-built galleons. 2530 Tindale Doctr. Treat. (18481 
505 Here must a mark be set to those unquiet, busy, and 
^high-climbing spirits. 2667 Milton P. L. m. 546 The 
brow of some high-climbing Hill. • 3606 Sylvester Du 
B arlas it. iv. 11. Magnif. 368 * High-descended Queen, zyn 
Potter AEschylus (ed. 2) I. 52 (J°^*) Ho prejudice of high! 
descended ancestry. 2756 Foote Engl. fr. Paris t. )Vks. 
1799 L 9S Two pound of '•high-dried Glasgow [snuff]. 1632 
Milton Penseroso 157 To .. Jove the *high-embo\ved roof. 
2628 Ford LcrjePs Mel. 11, ii, Like *higb-fed jaeds », h 
antick trappings. ^ 1770 Lanchorne Plutarch (1879) 1 . 
293/2 A 'high-finished picture of Pericles. 2605 Shucs. 
Lear iv. iv. 7 Search euery Acre in the *high-growne field. 
/bid. il iv. 233 *High-judging Ioue. _ 2877 Black Green 
Past, i, On the northern side oi this 'high-lying park. 
2605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 98 *High plac’d Macbeth. 17x5 
Pope Odyss. x. 102 Cliffs, *high-pojnting to the skies. 1645 
Quarles Sol. Recant, xii. 35 His *hi"h priz’d benefits. 
2620 Holland Camden's Brit, 1. 290 *High-ra!sed mounts. 
2594 Shaks. Rich. HI, v. iii. 242 'High rear'd Bulwarkes. 
1588 — Tit. A. iv. iv. 64 With a power Of *high re- 
solued men. 1684 Otway Atheist 111. 1, The *high-season’d 
Dish. 1752 Berkeley Tit. Tar-water Wks. III. 504 High- 
seasoned food and strong liquors. 2667 Milton P. L. vii. 5S5 
Heav’n ’s *high-seated top. 2606 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. iv. iv. rib 
Farre *high soaringo’re thy praises. 1398 Trlvisk B arth. Dt 
P. R. xiv. xxxii. (1495) 479 The moost *hyghe strowtyng 
partyes of cragges ben callyd Scopuli. 2748 Thomson Cast. 
Indol. w. lviii, ’‘High-strung health. 287a J. G. MesrHY 
Comm. Lev. x. Introd., High-strung enthusiasm. 0590 
Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 390 Beauty’s ’‘high-swelling pride. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill \ 11. ii. 117 Your *high'Stvo!ne hates. 
2823 Scott Trierm. in. xiii, The water’s high-swolti tide. 
2875 Loncf. Pandora ii, Commissioned by *hidi- thundering 
Zeus. 2596 Spenser F. Q . vi. ii. 32 Ne is there hauke.. 
Whether *high towring, or accoasting low. 

b. With an adj. — Highly, to a great degree. 
(The hyphen shows that high qualifies jhe following adj n 

not the sb.) 

1601 Shaks. Tn>el. N. 1. i. 15 So full of shapes Is fancie, 
That it alone is high fantasticall. 1663 Boyle Colours {J.), 
A high-red tincture. 1715-20 PorE Iliad xviii. 433 High- 
eminent amid the works divine. 3865 Union Rev. III. 766 
They use such high-learned words. 

c. Occasionally hyphened to a verb to make the 
construction clear. 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Malhieu's Unhappy Prep. 24b 
Shee stirred and high-reared her creast. 1788 CowrER 
Mom. Dream i, The billows high-lifted the boat. 

High, s'. Obs. Forms; 1 h6an, 3 broken, 
hehen, ( Orm .) he3henn, 3-4hei(en, 3-5 ho$e(n, 
4-6 hie, hegh(e, hey, etc. (see High a.), 4-/ 
high. [OE. hian, f. hdah High a. ; cf. also Goth. 
hauhjan, OHG. hbhjan, libhcn , MHG. h alien to 
raise, exalt. See also Hah*, Heyghne.] 

1. trails. To make high or higher (lit. and fig)\ 
to raise, lift tip, elevate, exalt, extol. 

c 900 tr. Bxdds Hist. jr. iv. (1890) 106 He ongon bean and 
miclian [ha cirican]. c 2200 Trin. Coll . Horn. 25. Swo pat 
we on alle ure J>anke ]>e heien. Hid. -57 Hesen his sete on 
heuene. c 2200 Ormin 9204 Nu sket shall illc an dale beon 
AH he3hedd uppand filledd. 2340 H ampole Pr. Cense. 4125 
He sal heghe himself to be Aboven [>e haly trinite. f» 44 ® 
Hylton Sea la Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xviii,- Who so btctn 
himself he shalbe lowed and who so lowyth himself he snalbe 
hyed. 1494 Fabyan Chron. an. 2465 (15S3) 216 b, Sylacr 
that., was hyghed to xl. d. an vunce. 2523 Fitzherb. 
Sftrv. xl (2539) 25 High no man for no hate. ^ 

2 . intr. To become high or higher (lit. and Jig.) } 
to rise, mount up, ascend. 

cxi 00 Ormin 6017 God man risej>b £33 uppwarrd . .anna 
heshebb a43 Biforenn Godess ehne. <1 1225 Ancr. R. 7 * Ase 
ge wulleS pat heo [^ouhtes} dim ben & hien touwanl he'ouene. 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 295 Now it higheth, now it lowetn. 
Now stant upright, now overthroweth. 2556 Burkough in 
Hakluyt Poy. (1886) III. 226 It .. hyeth two jadome ana 
a lialfe water. x6ox Holland Pliny xviii. xviii, The over 
Nilus higheth apace untill he be risen to his fill hei£ tfl - 
2633 T. James Poy. 35 The tydes doe high about some 
6 Foot. 

High, inf. Variant of Hey, Hi. 

2800 Weems Washington ii. (1810) 25 4 High ! why not 
my son ? ' 1830 Galt Lazvrie T. vi. iii; (1849) 260 She maue 
no repjy, but only a high-madam-ho signification that sac 
recognised me. * 

High, obs. form of Hie. 

Highaw.(e : sec Hickwall. 

Highball. A game, a species of poker, played 
with balls and a bottlc-shaped receptacle. 

1894 J. N. Maskflyne Sharps ff Flats xi. 261^66. *59, 
IVeslnr, Gaz, 23 Apr. 3/1 Methods of cheating with dice, at 
highball, poker, roulette. 

Hi-gh-Bitnder. O'.S. slmtg. ff. Hion a. 14 : 

cf. Bekdeu 5, Hellbender.] 

1 . A rowdy ; one of a gang which commits 

outrages on persons nnd property. _ , „ 

1806 Weekly Inspector 27 Dec. last p., An association cut’ 
ing themselves * if igh-Binders.’ tBo6 jY. V. Event*! • 

26 Dec. 2 A desperate association of lawless and unpnn 
cipled vagabonds, calling themselves’High-bindcrs’. ? 
the last winter, produced several riots. s86o Bartlett Du- 
A ntcr., High-hnder, a riotous fellow. New York slang; ^ 

2 . One of a secret society or gang said to c* 15 - 
among the Chinese in California and other p^ rt5 
of the United States for the purpose of blackmailing 
and even of assassination. 

. 2 83 7 Avter. Missionary Aug. 235 The High. Binders were 
already on his track, and lie scarcely feels safe even in Ual* 
land. x8S8 Pub. Opinion (N. V.) 15 Pec. 193 The power 0 
the Highbinder is the only one which the average Chin* man 
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understands and fears, and his conduct is regulated by it to 
a greater extent than by the laws of the country in which he 
lives. 1851 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 10 Dec. 12/1 The Italian 
Mafia is a dangerous enemy to Jaw and order, like the 
Chinese ' highbinders ' of California. 

3 . A political conspirator. 

1890 C. L. Norton Political Amcr ., Highbinders .. ap- 
plied, .to political conspirators and the like. 

High-blower. A horse that makes a ' blow- 
ing ’ noise by flapping the nostrils at each expira- 
tion in galloping ; also sometimes euphemistically 
applied to a ‘ roarer So High-blowing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

j8ji Yovatt Horse xiL (1847) 2 S 4 Eclipse was a ‘ high - 
blower 1856 H. H. Dixon Post Paddock ii. 35 The high- 
blowing Humphrey Clinker [race-horse so named). Ibid. 
iii. SS A roarer— -or, politely speaking., ‘a high blower’. 
i88r Sir F. Fitzwygram Horses fy Stables in. xxiii. (ed. 2) , 
300 High Blowers. The noise, which some horses make by 
flapping the alae of their nostrils, has occasionally been 
mistaken by inexperienced people for roaring. 1891 
M. H. Hayes Veterinary Notes xi. (ed. 4) 304 Highblowing 
is not a disease, but is simply produced by the flapping of 
the horse's nostrils when he expels air quickly from his lungs. 
Hi'gh-born, a. Bom in a high rank of society; 
of noble birth. .... 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14236 Lazar was a heie-born' man. 17*8 
Pope Dune. 1. 297 High-born Howard, more majestic sire. 
1780 E. Perronet Hymn, 4 All hail the Power* ii, Let 
high-bom Seraphs tune the_ lyre, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxiii, V. 30 The posterity of a highborn beggar. 
fig. _ 1871 J. Miller Songs Italy (1878) 13 The high-born 
beautiful snow came down. 

-High-borne, a. rare. [See Borne.] Borne 
on high ; exalted, lofty, of high hearing. 

(But some take it in the example as = high-born.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 773 This child of fancie, that 
Armado bight, .shall relate In high-borne words, the worth 
of man^ a Knight From tawnie Spain. 

t High-boy. Ohs. 

1 . One who lives ‘ high ’ ; a * fast ’ man, libertine, 
gallant ; cf. roaring boy. 

1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quest. (1708) 104 Many Huffs 
and High-boys, a 1680 Brooks IVks. (1867) VI. 68 A high 
boy, or one that was strong to drink among others, or to 
drink down others ! 

2 . A partisan making high claims for his party ; 

cf. High-flyer 3. 

1648 Symmons Vind. Chas.I 117 These High-boyes say 
plainly that all such who are not of their opinion are perfect 
Malignants. 1715 Mrs. Centlivre Gotham Election Wks; 
1760-1 1 . 177 Sir Rog. I am amaz’d to find you in the In- 
terest of the High-Boys. .Aid. Our Parson says that's only 
the Whig’s Cant. 

Hi-gb-bred, a. 

1. Of high breed, stock, or descent ; high-bom. 

1674 N. Fairfax iBttlk <5* Selv. 50 The soul is too high 

bred to. give us any rational accounts of the awarings of 
sense. 1760 R. Heber Horse Matches ix. 146 The high 
bred chesnut horse. 1820 Scorr Abbot xxW, The high-bred 
descendant of an ancient baron. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of high 
breeding or bringing-up ; characterized by highly 
refined manners. 

1796 Seward Anecd; II. 306 (Jod.) Prior was a very high- 
bred_ man, and made himself peculiarly agreeable to 
Louis XIV. by this talenL x8x6 Remarks Eng. Mann. 103 
A model of suavity and high-bred manners. 1875 Lowell 
JVks. (1890) IV. 309 He caught the grand manner and high- 
bred^ways of the society he frequented. 

. High. Church, a. and sb. [app. deduced from 
High-Churchman (see next) and used attrib. as in 
High Church party , and then substantively.] 

A. adj. or attrib. phrase. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of High-Churchmen (see next) j of 
or belonging to the principles and practices of 
High-Churchmen : see B. 

1704 De Foe Storm xxiv. They say this was a High- 
Church Storm, Sent out the Nation to Reform. 1705 Hearne 
Collect . 4 J uly (O. H. S.) 1 . 1 The latter has promis’d to come 
over to the High Church Party. 1705-15 Burnet Own 
Time vi. (1823) IV, 249 Those men, who began now [anno 
1704] to be called the^ high church party, had all along 
expressed a coldness, if not an opposition to the present 
settlement. 17x0 Let. to New Memb. Parlt. in Select, fir. 
Hart. Misc. (1793) 565 Any manner of persons, either high! 
church, low, or no church. 1726 Amherst Terrse Fil.- iii. 
13 Maintaining the same principles with our jacobite high- 
church priests. 1730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. 1761 
III. 194 Whether it contained any Tory or high-church 
principles. 3744 N. Tindai. R apin ' s Hist. Eng, HI, 523 
Thoseof the Clergy who began now [1 700-2] to be called 
the High-Church party .. set up a complaint all over Eng- 
land of the want of Convocations. 1814 Scott Wav. fi 
Tory or High-Church predilections and prejudices. 1*827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xvi. 250 The nonjuring and 
high-church factions among the clergy produced few eminent 
men. 1830 W. Wilberforce Private Papers 31 Dec. (1897) 
157 All my three Oxonians are strong friends to High 
Church and King doctrines. 1884 Mandell Creighton in 
Diet. Eng. Hist. 265/2 A movement which had its seat at 
Oxford, and was begun by Newman, Keble, Pusey, and 
Hurrell Froude, revived the old High Church party. 1890 
T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. III. x. vi. 233 By. the end of 1837 
the High Church revival had become general. 1895 Oman 
Hist. Eng. xli. 679 To the new High-Church party we owe 
much good work in neglected parishes, and a restoration of 
decency and order in public worship. Mod. colloq. The 
women of the family are very High-Church. 

B. sb. [orig. short for H. C. party, If. C; prin- 
ciples^ The party or principles of the High- 
Churchmen (see next). 


, 1702 Lady Pye in 15 th Rep. Hist. M'SS. Comm. App.jv. 
26, I never saw so short a sorrow as was here [about King 
William’s death] . . and the High Church are elevated 
hereabouts. 1704 [C. Lf.slie] Wolf Stript 5 They [the 
Low-Church] profess themselves ready to joyn with the 
Dissenters in Confederacy against the High-Church. 1706-9 
M. Tindall Rights ofi Christ. Church Pref., Nothing is 
more disputed, at present than who is the best Church- 
man, both High and Low Church laying claim to it. 
1709 Refi. Sachcverell's Serttt , 24 This is the true Spirit of 
High-Church; they wou'd have the Mitre overtop the 
Crown. 2710 Answ. SacheverelCs Serm. 6 Several of the 
High Church are for a Union between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome. 17x0 Addison Tatler No. 
220 r 9 The Terms High-Church and Low-Church, as com- 
monly used, do not so much denote z Principle, as they 
distinguish a Party. 17x0 in Howell State Trials XV. 554 
I’ll lead you on, boys ; huzza 1 high church and Sacheverell 1 
1726 Amherst Terrx Fil. Pref. 11 To convince the world 
how strenuous they were in the cause of high-church and 
the pretender. 1833 Record 24 Jan. 4/3 The order which 
resists Reformation is the High Church. 

Hence High- Church, v. trans. ( nonce-wd .), to 
render High Church in doctrine and practice. 
High-Chirr chism, + High-Chirrchship, High 
Church principles, doctrine, or practice. High- 
Churchist, -ite, an adherent to High Church 
principles. 

1720 Gordon &Trenchard Indep, JVhigHo. 42 r 5 Italy 
.. (that Seat of High-Churchship). 1823 S. Parr Whs. 
(1828) VII. 272 An amusing... picture of generosity, whim, 
domination, and high churchism. 1846 MacFarlane Cabinet 
Hist. Eng. XV. 128 Thehigh-churchism of the Queen [Anne] 
naturally grew higher with sickness and danger. 1848 

Clough Lett, fy Rem. (1865) 118 A belongs, I see, to the 

new High Churchites. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 
101 Stiltified County'Queens, with daughters long on hand, 
had taken refuge in High-Churching their village. 1868 
Episcopalian (N. Y.) 8 July, Another High-Churchist . . 
used language inappropriate to be placed on record. 

High.-Ch.Trrch.inan. [orig. high Churchman : 
cf. good Churchman , strict Churchman , etc.] 

A Churchman or member of the Church of Eng- 
land holding opinions which give a high place to 
the authority and claims of the Episcopate and 
the priesthood, the saving grace of the sacraments, 
and, generally, to those points of doctrine, disci- 
pline, and ritual, by which the Anglican Church 
is distinguished from the Calvinistic churches of 
the Continent, and the Protestant Nonconformist 
churches in England. 

a. Originally applied in (he ijth and ear/y 1 8 th c. to 
those who, holding a de jute Episcopacy, opposed a com- 
prehension or toleration of differences in church polity, and 
demanded the strict enforcement of the laws against 
Dissenters, and the passing of such additional measures as 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. . With these, were then 
associated the doctrine of the divine right of kings (of the 
House of Stuart), and the duty of non-resistance on the part 
of subjects. The appellation was, in fact, practically synony- 
mous with Tory, and was at first a hostile nickname, 
equivalent to the earlier Highflyer. , Highflying or High- 
flown Churchman (q.v.) ; after the invention of the anti- 
thetic Low-Churchman , it began to be accepted as relatively 
appreciatory. b. In recent times, since 1833, the name 
has been increasingly appropriated to the adherents of the 
Oxford Movement led by John Henry Newman, and (after- 
wards) by Edward Bouverie Pusey. The ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of these are more or less analogous to those of the 
‘old High-Churchmen *,b«t exhibit (at least in their extreme 
form) a much closer approximation to those of the pre- 
Reformation Church, c. The name is occasionally applied 
to those who hold (except as to episcopacy) somewhat 
analogous opinions in the established Church of Scotland, 
and perhaps in some other religious communities. 

1687 Gd. Advice 43 Against the will of the high Church- 
men. 1702 Reasons Addr. Maj. to invite Electress etc. 9 
Those .. are particularly stil’d High-Flyers, High-Church- 
men, a few of 'em Nonjurants, and all of ’em Torys. 1704 
[C. Leslie] (title) The Wolf Stript . . by one call’d an High 
Church-man. Ibid. 4, I venture, for it’s a Venture at this 
Time, to own the name of an High-Church-Man. No man 
thinks it a Disparagement to be High, that is Zealous in 
any good thing. 1705 Evelyn Diary Oct. (1889' II. 
389. 1708. (title) The Character of a High-Church-Man. 

Ibid, 7 A High-Church Clergyman is a Holy-man in his 
Conversation. 1709 Sacheverell Serm. $ Nov. 19 Have 
they not lately Villainously Divided us with Knavish Dis- 
tinctions of High, and Low-Church Men? 1741-3 Wesley 
Extract ofiJ'tnlAs 749)99 Neither should I have wonder’d, 
if., the zealous hign-churchmen had rose, and cut all that 
were call’d Methodists in. pieces. 2791 Boswell Johnson 
I. 8 He was a zealous high-churchman and royalist, and 
retained his attachment to the unfortunate house of Stuart. 
1835 Hook Ch. Diet., High Churchman. This is the nick- 
name given to those . . who regard the Church, not as the 
creature and engine of State policy, but as the institution 
of our Lord. . 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. in. x. vi. 234 
The Bennett judgment... in 1870 definitely permitted the . 
teaching of the most distinctive doctrine of the new High 
Churchmen. 

• Hence High-Chirr climansliip, the doctrine or : 
practice of High-Churchmen, High-Churchism ; , 
adherence to the High Church party; also Hig-h- 
Chu-rchmanism. 

• X829 J. R. Best Pers. 4 Lit. Mem. 198 High-church- 1 
manism, a religion differing much more from low-church- 
.manism than from popery. 1874 Gladstone in Contemp. 
Rev, Oct. 672 It was thought to be like a sign of the double 
superlative in High Churchmanship. 1882 Abp. Tait in 
Mdcm. Mag. XLVI. 417 So powerfully had the early teach- 
ing of Newman represented English High Churchmanship 
as the best barrier against the Church of Rome. 

High, cockalorum : see Cockalorum. - 


High court, A sttpreme court; applied to 
various bodies having judicial functions, as High 
Court of Chancery, High Commission Court , H. 
C. of Justice, H. C. of Parliament : see these 
words. Without qualification High Court now 
means 1 High Court of Justice \ (Also attrib .) 

1450, 1597, x6 62 [see Court sb. 10]. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 

Hye courte, covr sovucraigne. 1701 [see Chancery 2J- 1896 
Ch. Times 13 Nov. 521/1 That the High Court would grant 
an injunction against the trustees. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 
13 Apr. 2/x It is difficult to grasp any plausible reason for 
the continued refusal . . to give to County Courts equal juris- 
diction to that enjoyed by the High. Court.. It is urged 
that the judges would not be equal to discharging the duties 
of a High Court judge. 

High-crested, a. Having a high crest (in 
various senses) ; in quot. 1618 fg. Carrying the 
head high ; elated ; proud. 

x6i8 Bolton Floras iv. ix. 307 The miserable overthrow of 
Crassus made the Parthians higher crested. 1833 Browning 
Pauline 334 A high-crested chief, Sailing with troops of 
friends to Tenedos. . x86x L. L. Noble Icebergs 173 The 
rolling away of the high-crested seas. 

+ b. Having a high ridge. [See Crest sb .1 9.] 
[1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whyche men call hie rigged, creased, or 
shouldred heades [ i.e . high-ridged, -crested, or -shouldered].] 
*678 Phillips (ed. 4), High-crested [1706 or High-rigged) 
(A Term in Archery). See Shoulder-head. 

High day, hrgh-day, highday, sb. [In 

1 . from High a. ; in II. for hey-day 

I. 1 . A day of high celebration ; a solemn or 
festal day. ? 

c i zoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 215 Eche he;e dai [fe hodede 
sholde] fede mid godes worde ]>e hungrie soule. c 1400 
Ywaine 4 Gaw. 52 Thai saw tham never so On high dayes 
to chamber go. 1526 Tindalk John xix. 31 That saboth 
daye was an hye day. 1535 Coverdale Baruch i. 14 Se that 
ye rede this boke .. vpon the hye dayes, and at tyme con- 
uenient.. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 42 The. Day kept for the 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, and a high Day of Proces- 
sion. XB65 M, Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. 105 Here., the summer 
has, even on its highdays and holidays, something mournful. 
1883 T. Hardy in Longm. Mag. I. 570 Never used but at 
high-days, holidays and family feasts. 

*f 2 . Full day, when the sun is high in the sky. 
Also attrib. as high-day noon. Obs. 

1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 5, I will open both these 
windowes, that . . ye may . . see, that it is highe day. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul 1. in. xxvii, The Sun of righteous- 
nesse at high-day noon. 

XI. 3. Perverted form of Hey-day sb. 2. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. II. 50 (D.) In the high-day of 
youth and exultation, a 1791 Wesley Wks. (1830) XIII. 221 
I do nothing rashly— the mghday of my blood is over. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxix. 398 The land- 
owners of Rome, in the highdayof her insolent adolescence. 

III. 4. attrib. a. Of or befitting a high day. 
b. Pertaining to the hey-day of youth. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. ix. 98 Thou spend’st such high- 
day wit in praising him. a 1625 Fletcher Mad Lover 1. i, 
Look to your wives, Your young trim wives, your high-day 
wives, Your marchpanes. 

+ High-day, inf. Obs. Erroneous form of 
Hey-day, arising from confusion with prec. 

x 6 xo Shaks. Temp. n. ii. 190 Freedome, high-day, high- 
day’ [mod. ed. hey-day) freedome. 1687 T. Brows Saints 
in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 80 High-day ! who have we got 
here ? 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xiv, High-day ! Prithee, 
..would’st thou have a man tell thee more than he knows? 
Highe, obs. form of Hie v. and sb. 

Higher (haroi), a. (rA 1 ) and adv. Forms : a. 
l hferra, hfera, h£r(r)a, h^r(r)a ; h€ra; hdrra, 
h€arra, 2-5 herre, 5 heer, her, har, 5-6 harre. 
&. 1 hiehra, hdahra, 2 heahere, 3 heel^ere, 

( Orm .) hehhre, 3-4 he3er(e, heier, 4 hegher, 
-ur, heyer(e, 4-6 Sc. hear(e, 5 liefer, he^are, 
heiar, heyar, 6 Sc. hecher. 7. 4-6 hier(e, hyer, 
Sc. hyear(e; 5 hiaere, hiar, 6 hyar, Sc. Eiear, 
6- higher. 5 . dial. 9 hicker. [OE. : WS. h terra, 
hi era (Anglian hcra, hirra , whence ME. herre, 
heer , her, . etc.), corresp. to OHG. hbhiro , Goth. 
hauhiza, f. hatths , OE. hfah High a.; subseq. 
conformed to the positive, as hiehra , hjahra, 
whence ME. hejer, hegher , later higher : see High.] 
A. adj. 1 . The comparative of High a. in its 
Various senses, q.v. 

a. c8g7 K. JElfred Gregory's Past. Pref. 6 To hierran 
[t'.r*. hieran] hade. Ibid. Iii. 409 Se masgShad is hirra oonne 
■se sesinscipe. ^900 O. E. Citron, an. 897 Eac hieran [MSS. 

B. 4 C. hearran] bonne fa o<Jru. a xooo Caedmon's Dart. 
491 Wear <5 him hyrra hyj;e.. ]?onne gemet wxrc, ciooo 
'Phoenix 28 in Exeter Bk., Herra. .forme icnis fara beor^ru 
C1205 Lay. 22758 pe an hine talde hieb, fe o3er muche 
herre. 13. . Gaw. 4 Gr.Knt. 333 Herre fen am in fe hous 
by fe hede & more, c X400 Destr. Troy 3924 Hoger of hert 
& of her wiile. CX450MYRC 1527 The herre that a mon ys in 

0 . a xooo CxdmorCs Gen. 274 Hu he him strenglicr^o stol 
Seworhte, heahran on heofonum. a 1x75 Cott. Hon - 43 
scule bien. .imeaded mid heahere mede, or - forme 

Virtues 1x5 £>at godes milcc bie aure heier a ud . , 

his rihte dom. cxzoo Ormin 6297 All an 
hehhre lif annd bettre. 1:1205 Lay. 7740 hSri 

a 1300 C„ W r^.733 r ^ul ^ 

xliv. *69 Ane neir place. 
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•y. 13.. Cursor M. 55056 (Gott.) Comen of J>at hei dauid 
kin. Of h!er \Cott. heier] nane can neuen. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 6o8 God of mycht Preserwyt him till hyer hycht. 
C1400 Maundev. (1839) vtii. 92 Mount Syon ..is a lytille 
hiere than the other syde of the cytee. 1508 Kennf.die 
Fly ting- w. Dunbar 336 On Arthuris Sete, or on anehyar 
hill. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758. His left 
shoulder much higher then his right. 1563-7. Buchanan 
Reform. SI. Andros Wks. (1892) 15 Doctor .. in the hyear 
faculteis. 1577 B. Googe Hcresbach's Hush. it. (1586) 52 
You must make the spaces betwixt hier. 1765 A._ Dickson 
Treat . Agric. (ed. 2) 135 Exposed to overflowings^ from 
higher ground. 1814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel. viL 195 
Geology gives a higher antiquity to the world. 1876 Tait 
Rec. Adv.Phys . Sc. i. (ed. 2) 20 The energy of the universe 
is continually passing from higher to lower forms. 

5. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Hicker , higher. .* I want t* hicker 
yan o’ them’, the top one of the lot. 

+ b. Used in sense of highest. Obs. 

1340 Aycnb. 122 pri stages of uolke. .huer-ofpe on is be3ere,. 
pe oper men, pe pridde lo5est- 

2. spec . Superior to the common or ordinary sort ; 
passing or lying beyond the ordinary limits ; as in 
the higher classes , the higher education of women, 
higher mathematics. Higher criticism', see Criti- 
cism: 2 b. So higher critic , one versed in higher 
criticism. 

1836, 1881 (see Criticism 2 b]. 1897 Rendel HARRisin 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 342 He is a 1 higher critic * occupied 
with the genesis of all Gospels out of their primitive deposit. 

3. Phrases. + a. To have the higher hand : to 
have the superiority ; to gain the victory or mas- 
tery. h. With a higher hand : see High a. 17 b. 

c 1250 Gen. Sr Ex. 3392 Israel Hadde hesere hond. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 399 It pat he faught and hadde the hyer hond. 
01400 Destr. Troy 7075 That holly the herhond hade at his 
wilie. 1563-87 Foxe A. Sf M. (1684) II. 425 It will shortly 
have the higher hand of all clouds. 1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Rebel of Fain. ii, He .. carried things with a higher hand 
than once she would have thought possible. 

4. Comb forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of High a . (see High a. IV). 

16x8 Bolton Florus (1636) 307 Higher crested. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scot l. ii.xiii. 348/10/0, On the rolls of the higher- 
class public schools. 

5. quasi-jA a. One higher; a superior, a better. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 198 Inobedience ; pet is, pet child pet ne 

buhcS nout his eldre. .meiden, hire dame ; euerich lowure his 
herre. 1840 Mill Diss. <3- Disc. (1875) I. 401 His reliance is 
upon reverence for a Higher above them. 

+ b. Superior position ; the belter {of). Obs. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 2364 Alexander with his armee . , Has 
happend }it ai he3ire-to pe herre [v.r. hyer] of Iris faes. 

B. adv. 1. The comparative of High adv. in 
its various senses, q.v. 

a. egoo tr. Ex da's Hist. ill. vi.[viii.] (1890) 174 Heo 
wolden pone stan .. hear and gerisenlicor in prere ilcan stowe 
^esettan. <72350 Will. Palcme 529 Min hert is so hauteyn 
pat herre he wold. 0420 Pallad. on Husb. in. 445 Putte 
hit on ayein, And more a litel herre vppon hit wrote, la 1500 
Cluster PI. (E. E. T. S.) vii. 425 All heaven might not have 
gone har. 1589 R. Robinson Gold, Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 48 
How can Dame Fortune mount more harre? 

P and y. a 1300 Cursor M. 2232 A toure. .pat may reche 
heghur [v.rr. heier, he^er] pan heuen. 1382 Wyclif Luke 
xtv. 20 Frend, stije hi^ere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
in. xvii. (1495) 63 Suche foules fleen hyer in the ayre. xso8 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 160 With that sprang vp hir 
spreit be a span hecher. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lxxxiii. 
262 Speke out hyer that ye may the better be herde. 2570 
Satir. Poems Reform. xiL 128 Be Hanniballis,and heis3our 
hartis sum hear. 5715 Leoni Palladio's A rchit. {1742) 1. 84, 

I . .mention’d it a little higher. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 
93 Sesostris.. whose rera extends higher, than the Canon of 
Eusebius reaches. 1842 C. Whitehead R. Savage (1845) 

II. ix. 298 He thought higher of human nature than he 
chose to acknowledge, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 74 Higher 
up the sky was violet. 

2. Comb., forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of High adv. 

2598 Grenewey Tacitus ’ Ann. 1. iv. 7 A higher aspiring 
mind. 2703 T. N. City $ C. Purchaser 63 A Hall . .higher 
pitch’d. 2743 Young A*/. Th. 11. 54 Time higher aim’d, still 
nearer the great Mark. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xxxiii. (1878) 586 She’s higher-born than you. 

t Higher, jA 2 . Obs. In 5 heyere. [f. High 
v. + -ER.‘] One who raises or exalts. . 

2399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 145 pe hende Egle, J>e 
heyere of hem all. Ibid. m. 74. 

Higher;®', rare. [f. prec. adj. : cf. lower vb.] 

1. trans. To make higher, raise {lit. and fig.). 
The opposite of to lower. 

c 17XS in N. «$• Q. 7th Ser. (1889) VII. 57/2 The major .. 
desired him to higher all sails. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 
9S0 Our high opinion .. has not been lowered . . It has— 
pardon the expression— been bighered. 1861 Mayhew Lend. 
Labour I II. r6o(Hoppe)When I highered therope in my yard. 

2. intr. To become higher, rise, mount, ascend. 
1872 Tennyson Gareth 20 To sweep In ever-highering 

eagle-circles up To the great Sun of Glory. 
Highennost (haroimoust), a. {adv.) rare . ff. 
Higher a. + -most: cf. lavermost, uppermost, 
uttermost , etc.] = Highest. 

2629 T. Adams Shot Wks. 245 The purest things are placed 
highermost. 1730 A. Gordon MaflelsA mphith. 315 Those 
highermost Rounds or Enclosures which appear no more. 
1872 Longf. Div. Trag. 1. ii. 41 The bright triumphant host 
Of all the highermost Archangels. 

Highest (barest), a. {sb.) and adv. Forms: 
a. 1 hiehst, h^hst, h6hst, b6st, hdahst, i~2 
hihst, 2-3 hehst, 3 heist, heest, hest, hmhst, 
hffixt, Heixt, 3-6 hext, 6 hokst (4 hexist), 


1 hisesfc, h6asest, -ost, hdahest, 2-4 heirest, 
3 ( Orm .) he^hesst, behest, 3-4 heiest, -ist, 3-5 
heiest, 4-5 Beghest, heyest, 5 heghist, behest, 
heiast, 5-6 Sc. heast,*6 heighest, Sc. beychast, 
beest. 7. 4-5 h^est, 4-6 hiest, byest, (4-5 Sc. 
hyeast), 5 bieghst, 5-6 Sc. hieast, 6 hyghest, 6 - 
highest. 5. 4-5 heier(e)st, heirest, 6 hierest. 
[OE. hiehst , hyhst , hehst, and hiahst, hiagost, 
corresp. to OHG. hdhist, Golh. halt hist-, f. hatth -, 
OE. hi ah High. From OE. hihst, hiahst, by 
hardening of h before s } came ME. hext (like next), 
which survived to 16th c., but at length yielded 
to the disyllabic forms conformed to the positive, 
represented by OE. hiagest , ME. hejest, and mod. 
highest. The forms heirest , hierest, were formed 
on the comparative ; cf. nearest , also highermost .] 

A. adj. 1 . The superlative of High a. in its 
various senses, q.v. 

a. <7825 Vesp. Psalter ix. 3 [2] Ic. .singu noman SinumSu 
hehsta. £-897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. xvi. 103 Deh 3e 
hi selfe wilnien <kes heahstan. C950 Lttidisf. Gosp. Matt, 
xxiii. 11 Se <5e heist is. — Markv. 7 Sunu godes Sms heista 
[Rushzu. hesta]. * a 1000 Guthlac 16 Se hyhstaealra cyninga 
cyning. cxooo in Narrat. Atigl. Censer. { 1861)37 Seo is 
ealra duna mmst and hipest. a 2050 O. E. Chron. (Parker 
MS.)an. 1031 Whenne flod byb ealrahehst. a 2222 Ibid. 
(Laud MS.) an. jioi pis pa mid a(5e sefestnodan .xii. pa 
hihste of mgSre healfe. c 2205 Lay. 2325 pa hehste of 
pan hirde. Ibid. 13240 pe luehste mon of Brutlond. Ibid. 
24587 Hsext cniht on londe. £22225 fuliana 63 In to pe 
heste heouene. as 225 Ancr. R. 140 Wei neih heixt bine 
wiSuten God one. C1230 Halt Meid. 41 From pe hehste 
heuene in to belle grunde. c 1290 Bekct 1314 in S. Eng. Leg. 

I. 144 pe hexte of^e londe. cr^o$Si. Christopher so in 
E . E. P. (1862) 60 pe hexiste pat an yrpe was. ci 460 

J. Russell Bk. Nurture 32 When bale is hext part bote is 
next. 1589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 47 
When raging flouds of surging seas be hext . . The present 
fall, by Nature is the next. 

p. ci 000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxvii(i). 21 [22] Se jeworden is 
hwommona heagost. c 1200 Pices ff Virtues 35 Karitas is 
heirest and betst of 5ese prie. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 197 
Mannes heued is heiest lime, c 2200 Ormin 2146, I stall 
paer he^hesst iss inn heoffne. a 1225 Juliana 69 WiSbeheste 
steuene. a 1300 Cursor M. 1837 pe heiest fell [v.rr. heyest, 
heiest]. ci 350 Will. Pahrne 2907 Vp to pe heijest tour. 
0x380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 138 pe heieste proprete. 
01440 Gcsta Rom. xci. 419 (Add. MS.) She is heghiste of all 
Crip tu res. 0 2470 Henry Wallace vi. 588 He had the heast 
stait 2530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 164 On the heychast 
lytill tender twyste. 2553 Gau Kicht Vay 39 The sone of 
the heest God. » 

y. 13. ; Cursor M. 20592 Sco was won to pe heist [v.r. 
hiest] stride. 02430 Hymns Virg. 92 This noon hete of pe 
someris day, Whanne pe sunne moost hipest is. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag.. Salisbury xxxvi, Whan helth and welth is hyest. 
1634 Peach am Genii. F.xerc. xxiii. 80 You must deepen your 
colours so that the Orpiment may be the highest. X736 
Butler Anal. 11. vi. 309 Doubtful, in the highest suppos- 
able degree. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, Screaming at the 
highest pitch of her cracked and mistuned voice. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 228 The highest point of the moun- 
tain.^ 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xvii. 70 The results 
of this change have been of the highest moment. 

S. 01380 Wyclif Se/. Wks. II., 265 (Bodley MS. 7S8) 
Preching and oper speche is pe heirest dede of man, whan 
pat it is wel done. Ibid. II. 365 But whan he is heirest, as 
smoke pan he shal vanishe awey. Ibid. III. 341 Heierste 
viker of Crist, Ibid. II. 231, 281, etc. 1569 Sir T. Haw- 
kins In Sir R. Hawkins' Roy. (1B78) 74 In the hierest place. 

2 . With agent-nouns: see High a. 21 b. 

1702 [see Bidder 4]. 2706 Estcourt Fair Examp. 1. 20 

You may keep company with the highest Flyer of ’em all. 
1717 tr. Frezier's Roy. 209 Sold to the highest Bidder. 

B. absol. or as sb. 

1 . absol. The Highest (in some Bible versions, 
the Most Highest) : the Supreme Being, God. 

0 825 Vesp. Psalter xlv[i]. 7 [6] Saide stefne his se hesta. 
0900 tr. Bxda's Hist . iv. iii. (1891) 268 Se hehsta seleS his 
stefne.. 071 Blickl '. Horn. 7 pss Hehstan mx^en pe 
ymbscinep. <12340 Hampole Psalter - xv ii. 15 pe heghest 
gaf his voice. 2535 Coverdale Ps. lxxii[i]. 11 Is there 
knowlege in the most hyest ? • — 2 Esdras vii. 62, 1 knowe 
Lorde, that the Hyest is mercyfull. a 2628 Sir J. Beaumont 
Epiphany in Farr P. Jas. I (1848) 143 Since vnder this 
low roofe the Highest lay. 18.. Whittier Ezekiel iv, In 
sudden whirlwind. .The Spirit of the Highest came. 

+ 2 . The highest part, top, summit. (In qnot. 
1484, the deepest or innermost part, depth.) Ohs. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop in. i, He retorned ageyn in 
to the hyest of the woode. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Iv. 
76 He come to the hyest .of the hyll. 1563 Shute Archil. 
D 1 b, Deuide the hanging line from the highest of the 
Abacus. i6j$4 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 59 At the highest of 
this Palace, is cut. .the Images of a King. 

3 . Highest position or pitch : usually with at. 

aizz^ St. Marjur. 14 From pe heste in heouene to pe 
laheste in helle. . 2526 Pilgr. Pgrf (W. de W. 1531) 73 b, 
Whan the sonne is in the hyest. 2577 B. Googf. H ere shack ' s 
^586) 59 After the Sunne hath beene at thehighest. 
2688 S. P.enton Guardian's Instr. A vj b, At this time, 
when Writing, both as to Substance, .and Ornament of 
Language, is at highest. 

4 . That which is highest (in fig. sense). 

2861 Tennyson Guinevere 654 We needs must love the 
highest when we see it. 1867 Froude Short Stud. (1876) I. 
116 Such a man.. is decent and respectable, hut the highest 
IS 1 T" lm ’ an d.the highest will not come out of him. 

b. In the highest, in Biblical use, transl. L. in 
excelsis , Gr. Iv icpluTois = in the loftiest places, in 
the heavens ; but in mod. use sometimes taken to 
mean * in the highest degree . 


2526 Ti'ndale Matt. xxi. 9 Hosianna in the hyest. 158* 
N. T. (Rhem.) Luke ii. 14 Glorie in the highest to God 
[Wycl., in the h^ist thingis; TiND.,-an hye; Cranm,, on 
hye ; Gencv. in the hye heauens]. x6ix Bible ibid.. Glory 
to God in the highest. 2897 R*™- 22 June 651/2 To 

praise in the highest ‘The Cloister and the Hearth 'is to 
echo Sir Walter Besant. 

C. adv. 1 . The superlative of High adv. in its 
various senses, q.v. 

c xooo Menologium no On pam gim hstihS on heofenas up 
hyhst. <11300 Cursor M. 439 He.,sette him heist [v.r. 
heyest] in his hall, c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 403 
pocht pe cyme fle heyeste. ci 400 Rom. Rose 4363 She 
canne . . whirle adown, and overtume Who sittith hieghst. 
2530 Palsgr. In trod. 16 The frenche.men judgyng a words 
to be most parfaytly herde, whan his last end is sounded 
hyghest, use generally to gyve theyr accent upon the last 
syllable onety. . 2570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 46 Quha 
heichest clymmis the soner may thay sfyde. 2657 R. Ligon 
’ Barba does (1673) 6 Trying which of. them can leap highest. 
2727 Swift Gulliver in. iii, The king when he is highest 
provoked. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Er.g. x. 1 1. 645 At the very 
moment at which their disputes ran highest. 

2 . Comb., forming superlatives to combinations of 
High adv. 

(Now usually expressed by most, as ‘most high-sounding’.) 
.2588 ShakS. Tit. A. 11. i. 8 And ouer-lookes the highest 
piering hills. 

Highfalutin, -ing (hsifab/Tin), sb. and a . 
orig. (I S. slang. Also -ten, hifalutin. [f. High 
a . : the origin of the second element is unknown ; 
it was perh. a whimsical pronunciation of fitting 
or a grandiose equivalent of flying or flownl] 

A. sb. Absurdly pompous speech or writing ; 
bombast. 


2848 L. Coombs Sp. in New York 29 Sept. (Bartlett), A 
regular built fourth-of-July .. Jefferson speech, making 
gestures to suit the highfalutens. . 2864 Lowell Rebellion 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 133 It is a curious jumble of American 
sense and Southern highfaluting. 2885 Century Mag. Jan. 
347/2 Nothing like short meter for taking the hifalutin out 
of stuff. .2889 Times 13 Apr. 11/2 ‘The misery of the Irish 
people .is merely a bit of high falutiri. 

B. adj. Absurdly pompous or bombastic in st^’le. 
2857 T. H. Gladstone Kansas 43 (Bartlett) No high- 
faluten airs here, you know. 1862 B. Taylor Home ff Abr. 
Ser. 11. 306 Those who endeavour to be sublime are often 
simply highfalutin. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 36 A good 
human bit of writing . . not so highfaluting (let me dare the 
odious word 1) as the modem style. 

Hence Hiffkfalutina’tion, writing or speaking 
in a highfalutin style. 

1894 Hole More Mem . 178 Don’t think me bumptious or 
given to hifalutination. 

Hi-gh-flown, a. [f. High adv. + Flow fa. 
pple. of Fly v.] 

+ 1 . Soaring high ; carrying things to a high 
pitch; elevated; elated. In quot. a 1656, Intoxi- 
cated, 1 elevated*. Obs. 

2647 N. TSkzok Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Iii. (1739) 93 As yet.oppres- 
sion was not so high-flown. ' a 1656 Ussiier Ann. vl (1658) 
112 Theking, being somewhat high flowen with drink, a x6o3 
Denham Prudence 42 Nor high-flown hopes to Reason’s lure 
descend. 2702 Steele Funeral n. i. 35 We . . have nothing 
at all, of all this High-Flown Fury. 1842 C. Bronte in 
Mrs. Gaskell Life xi. (1857) I. 257 In a high-flown humour, 
he forbade me to use either dictionary or grammar. 

2 . Of sentiments, language, style, etc. : Extra- 
vagant, hyperbolical; bombastic. 

2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 324 In his high-flown 
conceits, 1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple (1702) 38 He is., 
noted for his nigh flowm style. 1781 Gibbon Decl. f F. IIL 
77 Such are the high-flown expressions of Prudentius. 2874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library J1892) II. v. 256 Sentiments, 
which are occasionally too high-flown and overstromea. 
2888 Bryce Amir.Commw. I. xiv. 192 A piece of elaborate 
and highflown declamation. ... h 

+ 3 . Of persons : Extreme in opinion or party 
feeling, esp. in support of claims of authority m 
church or state. Cf. Highflyer 3. Obs . 

2672 Wood At/WO.H.S.) 1. 146 He was a high-flone Cavahfr. 
x68x Luttrell Brief Rel. (2857) I. 124 The former [partVJ 
are called by the latter, tories, tantivies., high flown 'Churcn- 
men, &c. 1705 Hickerincill Priest-cr. 11, viii. 86 You se«j 
old Highflown Beau l of whom they learnt. 

Hrgh-flyer, -flier, [f. High ctdv. + Flteb-J 

1 . lit . One who or that which flies high, as a 

person, a bird, a balloon, or the like ; also, a swing 
set in a frame. . 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Fere. (1590) 15 Men haue great desir 
to be compted high fliers and deepe swimmers. x6 5 { ;, ' 
Chilcot Evil Thoughts vi. (1851) 61 These highflyers, vne 
they are in their altitudes, suddenly their waxen wings m » 
and down they fall headlong. 2855 Browning 
Funeral 135 All ye highfliers of the feathered race, Swa 
and curlews ! 2886 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. ju, 

provements . . in the roundabouts ana highfliers. 

b. Popular name of the Purple Emperor but 
fly, and of the genus Ypsi fetes of moths. 

2773 Wilkes Eng. Moths ff Butt erf. pi. 120 The-Furp 
Highflier, or Emperor of the Woods. . 1869 E. h** 

Brit. Butterf. ff Moths 252 Ruddy Highflyer. Ibi ♦ .3 
May Highflyer „. July Highflyer. . 

2 . One who soars high in his aims, nntbitio j 

notions, etc. . j. 

1663 Pepys Diary 27 May, He . . would have me . . to ^ 
him out a widow. .A woman sober, and no hign-/iyc r » 
calls it. 1694 Crowne Married Beau 11. Dram. Wk. / 
IV. 278 Oh 1 pshaw, our hearts are seldom such f 
'iBsS R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma i. 2 He had all tn 1 
dreaminess of an hereditary highflyer. 
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3 . One who has lofty or * high-flown ’ notions on 
some question of polity, esp. ecclesiastical, spec. 
a. In late 17th and early 18th c., One who made 
or supported lofty claims on behalf of the authority 
of the Church ; a High-Churchman ; a Tory. Cf. 
High-flown 3, High-flying a. 3. b. In Scotland 
in end of 18th and beginning of 19th c., An Evan- 
gelical, as opposed to a Moderate. 

1680 Hon. Cavalier 9 The honest Divines of the Church 
of England who for their Conscience and Obedience are 
Branded for High-flyers. 1699 H. Chandler Effort agst . 
Bigotry (1709)19 The High- Flyers, .talk and act as if they 
thought the Kingdom of God was nothing else but Circum- 
stance and Ceremony. 1718 Entertainer A iij b, I am afraid 
St. Peter and St. Paul will scarce escape being censured for 
Tories and High-Flyers. 1730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret 
Wks. 1841 II. 2x3/1, I am told that she openly professes 
herself to be a highflyer. 1803 T. Jefferson Writ . (Ford) 
VIII. 222 A schism was taking place in Pennsylvania between 
the moderates and high-flyers. 1814 D’Israeu Quarrels 
Autk. (1867) 395 From a sullen sectarian [he] turned a 
flaming highflyer for the ‘supreme dominion ' of the Church. 
1830 Westm. Rev. XIII. 78 The serious effusions of the 
clerical high-flyers. 1856 Masson Edinb. .S'/-.- (1892) 172 
The small minority of Evangelicals, or ‘High-fliers', as 
they were called, corresponded to the proscribed ‘Liberals’ 
in secular politics. 1897 Q. Rev. Oct. 486 When he [Sir 
W. Scott} wrote, the fierce ecclesiastical conflict between 
Moderates and * high flyers 1 was still raging, 
f 4 . A fast stage-coach. Obs. 

1818 Scott Hrt . Midi, i, Mail-coach races against mail- 
coach, and high-flier^ against high-flier, through the most 
remote districts of Britain. 1868 Dickens Unco mm. Trav. 
xxii. (Farmer), The old room on the ground floor where the 
passengers of the High-flyers used to dine. 

5 . slang . a. A pretentious or, fashionable strumpet ; 
a ‘ swell’ beggar, one of the * swell mob’ ; a beg- 
ging-letter writer. + b. A frequenter of the gallery 
of a theatre (obs.). f c. An exaggerated statement ; 
a ‘cram* (obs.), 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew- , High Flyers , Impudent, 
Forward, Loose, Light Women ; also bold Adventurers. 
1719 D’Urfey Pills V. 340 Bench-hoppers, High-Flyers, 
Pit-Plyers, be still. 2776 G. J. Pratt Pupil of Pleas. I. 
168 If your Honour had heard the high-fliers he crammed 
my poor head with, all the while we were at it— the soft 
things he said [etc.]. 1821 Egan Tom y ferry v. (Farmer), 
As you have your high-flyers at Almack's. 1851 Mayhew 
Land. Labour I. 250 Pursuing the course of a * high-flyer * 
(genteel beggar). 2859 A ulobiog. Beggar Boy t 7The highflyer 
turns up his genteel proboscis at the common cadger. 

High-flying, si. 

1 . lit. Flying to a great height ; lofty flight. 

2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav . xlv. 276 In the high 

flying of Falcons and Vultures. 

2 . Aiming high ; lofty pretension. 

2681 Dryden Epil. to Lee's Excess Cleves 6 Never was man 
worse thought on for high-flying. 

3 . The principles of high-flyers (sense 3). 

2730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. 1841 II. 225/1 To 
read pamphlets against religion and high-flying. 

Hi'gh-flying, a. 

1 . lit. That flies high, as a bird. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman E A If. 11. 39 Who wing 
their thoughts with such high-flying feathers. 2820 Wordsw. 
Sonn., * A Roman Master Birds, high-flying in the element. 
+ b. traits/. Swift. (Cf. High-flyer 4.) Obs. 
^17x0 Banbury Apes (ed. 3) 3 A Messenger (on a High- 
flying Sorrel Horse). 

2 . Soaring high in notions, aims, ambitions, etc. 

1 1581 Sidney A Pol. Poetrie (Arb.) 23 That high flying 
liberty of conceit proper to the Poet. <22649 Drumm. of 
Hawth, Hist. fas. V, Wks. (1711) 82 A man in the prime 
of his youth, of high-flying thoughts by his alliance with 
the king of England. 2692 tr. Satlust 245 With their lofty 
strains and high flying Language. 2793 Beddoes Calculus 
p. vi, My hopes of the future improvement of medicine too 
high-flying. 2878 Spurgeon Serin. XXIV. 629 Little duties 
are almost too insignificant for such high-flying spiritual 
professors. ' 

3 . Making or upholding lofty claims for authority 
in church or state; holding the principles of the 
High-flyers. 

2695 Enq. Anc. Const. E'ng. 32 Some high-flying Gentle- 
men, who if they could would make us all slaves to the 
King’s absolute wilL . 1709 Reft. Sacheverell's Serm. 24 
The High-flying Faction may call themselves Churchmen 
as long as they please. 2752 Carlyle in Ramsay Remits . 
iii. (1870) 64 Webster, leader of the high-flying party. 277* 
H. Walpole Last frnls. (1859) I.40 Not indeed that high- 
flying Church under Bancroft and Laud, but the mild 
Church under Ttllotson. 2792 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IV. 463 Gouvemeur Morris, a high-flying monarchy man. 
1897 A. Birrell in htdep. y Nonpouf. Jubilee No., A great 
mortification to the high-flying Anglican who cannot bring 
himself to believe that there can be two ’ Churches within 
the same realm at one and the same time. 

b. Extreme ; making high claims for something. 
1876 Darwin in Life <$• Lett. (1887) III. 186 How horrified 
some high-flying a:sthetic men will be. 

t Hi'ghful, a. Obs. In 3 hey-, heiuol, heigful. 
[f. ME. he ) High + -ful.] High ; fig. haughty, 
prond. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4011 pis wus a prout mandement 
& an heiuol dede. Ibid. 7729 Sturne he was porn out al, 
Sc heiuol & prout. 

High gate, lii*gh-gate. Now chiefly Sc. 
[See Gate = Highway, High street. Hence 
frequent in street- and place-names, esp. in the North. 

C1340 Cursor AT. 26166 (Trio.) To heroudes J>o he' him 
Sent: euen J»e_he3e gate. 1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 164 


And saw the hye-gat lyand wass Apon a fair feld evin and 
dry. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 486 Reynawde, 
that was vpon the hyghe gate of Ardeyn. 1533 Bellenden 
Lzvyv. (1822) 457 Than fled the hie gate to Rome. 2629 T. 
Adams Soldier's HonourViks. (1630) 1084 Then should many 
worthy spirits get vp the High-gate of preferment. 2722 
Kelly Scot. Prov. 273 < Jam.) Out the high-gate is ay fair play. 

Hi*gh-lia : nded, a. Acting or done with a high 
hand (see High a. 1 7 b), or in an overbearing or 
arbitrary manner. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 49 For this. high-handed 
offence, their foresaid king is still plagued in hell. 2743 in 
Doran * Mann * 4* Manners (1876) I. vi. 264 Not . . any the 
worse for their high-handed proceedings. 2788 T. Jeffer- 
son Writ. (1859) II. 382 Some act of high-handed authority. 
1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) II. App. 548 An act of 
high-handed violence. 

Hence Hig-h-ha-ndedness, high-handed, over- 
bearing, or arbitrary action or behaviour. 

JB74 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece v. 144 Thus he censures 
high-handedness even in the gods. 2892 Leeds Mercury 
23 Aug. 4/5 Against wrong or highhandedness Lowell was 
ready to strike whenever or wherever he saw it. 

Hi*gll-hea : rted, a. Courageous, high-spirited; 
in early use sometimes, Haughty, arrogant. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixviii. (1495) 514 In 
olde tyme men of Grecia were wroth and hyghe herted to 
men that wolde do wronge to theyr neyghbours. <22450 
Knt. dc la Tour (1868) ipThe yongest is most curteys and 
humble, and is not so highe herted as that other. 1601 
Chester Love's Mart. (1878) 65 His enemie, High-harted 
Lucius. 2650 Stapylton Strada’s Low C. Warres 11. 47 
The more high-hearted grew the Prince of Orange. 2856 
Lever Martins of Cro' M . 129 A fine, high-hearted, manly 
class they were. 

Hence Hig\h-hea*rtedness. 

2613 Lady Eliz. Carew Mariam iv. viii. Chorus, High 
hartednes doth sometimes teach to how. 

t Hrghhede. Obs. rare. In 3 hi 5 hede. [f. 
High a. -f- -hede, -head.] Height, highness. 

a 2300 Floriz <5- Bl. 327 Bihold of J>e tur h^hede And 
wib hi fot met }>e brede. 

Hrgh-heeled, a. Having high heels: used 
of boots or shoes ; hence transf. of their wearers. 

2642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 31 The one goes high- 
heeled, the other low and flat. 2664 Pepys Dia*y 15 Aug., 
He wears pretty high-heeled shoes, but not very high. 2878 
Browning Poets of Croisic cxxxviii, Quick turn-about On 
high-heeled shoe. 1882 Macm. Mag. XLV. 395 Becurled 
and bewigged damsels, laced and high-heeled. 

High-hoe : see Hickwall. 

Hi-gk-liolder. U.S. [Of same origin as next ; 
altered by popular etymology.] =next. 

1884 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Mar. 622 h The pigeon- 
hawk . . is about the size Of our common flicker, or high- 
holder. 

Hrgh-liole. U.S. [A variant, due to popular 
etymology, of hyghwhele , highwale, hewhole, early 
forms of Hickwall, q.v. ; cf. Eng. dial, hey-hoe , 
high-hoc , etc.] The Golden-winged Woodpecker, 
or Flicker, of North America, Colaptcs auratus. 

2860 Bartlett Diet. Avter. (ed. 3), Clape .. the Golden- 
winged Woodpecker . . elsewhere called High-hole, Yucker, 
Flicker, Wake-up, and Pigeon Woodpecker. 2884 Century 
Mag. Dec. 222/2 The high-hole appears to drum more 
promiscuously than does downy [woodpecker]. 2888 Ad- 
vance 5 Apr. 209 The piercing note of the ‘ high-hole *. 

+ Hi’gMng, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. High v . + -ingL] 
Raising aloft, exaltation, elevation. 

a i22$Ancr. R. 174 Hesteres nome & hireheiunge preoue (5 
so 3 bet ich sigge. C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. ux 
pe heyng of Cnst._ CX449 Pecock Refr. 21. x. 201 In the 
Feeste of the Crossis Hi3ing. 

Highish (bai-ij), 41 . [f. High a. +-ish.] Some- 
whatmgh (in various senses). 

2825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 472 Mounting a highish hill. 
2828 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 206 A friend nameless, but highjsh 
in office. 2884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 56 On a highish 
point called after me * The Queen's View \ 

Highland (hai’laend), sb. and a. Also 5-9 hie- 
land, 6 heland, Inland, -end, (helland, he- 
leand), 7 hyland, (hayelonde). [f. High a. 4 - 
Land.] A. sb. 

1. High or elevated land ; a lofty headland or 
cliff, b. The mountainous or elevated part of any 
country *, occas. also in the names of geographical 
districts, as the Hudson Highlands. (Pern, ex- 
tended from 2 .) 

<zxooo Csedmon's Exod. 385 Heahlond stfeon. .on Seone 
beorg. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 1S6 Towards Sun-set 
wee see the Coast or high land of Brin John. <x 2687^ Petty 
Pol. Arith. iv. {1691) Bo Wet Weather being propitious to 
High-lands, which drowneth the Low. 2726 Shflvocke 
Voy. round World (1757) 292 The Sierra, or highland-of 
Motapa. 2748 Anson's Voy. n. v. 273 He was . . to cruise 
off the highland of Valparaiso. 1833 Tennyson Hcsperides, 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight Of cliffs. 2839 
Thirlwall Greece Iii. VI. 209 He then advanced toward the 
highlands of Nura. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 1. ii. 44 Where 
over crags and piny highlands The poising eagle slowlysoars. 

2. spec. (Now always //., Sc. pronunc. hrlants.) 
The mountainous district of Scotland which lies 
north and west of a line drawn from the Firth of 
Clyde through Crieff to Blairgowrie and thence north 
and north-west to Naim on the Moray Firth ; the 
territory formerly occupied by the Celtic clans. 

c 2425 [implied in Hichlandman]. 1529 Lvndesay Cemfl. 
384 And, in this realme, hes maid sic ordour, Baith throw 
the heland and the bordour. a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. iv. 


(1691) 70 The Land and Housing in Ireland, and the High- 
Lands pf Scotland. CX730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) I. 37 
The Kirk, .distinguishes the Lowlands from the Highlands 
by the language generally spoken. 2840 Penny Cyct. XVII. 
507/2 Dunkeld .. by the beauty of its situation and its con- 
venience as the point of entrance upon the Highlands. 2867 
Q. Victoria {title) Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in 
the Highlands. 

_ B. atlrib. or adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or inha- 
biting high land or a mountainous district. 

2595 Duncan App. Etymol. fE.D.S.), Mont amis, hiehnd. 
2637 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 29 The little marsh, .with a little 
hill of upland ground, .compost on three sydes with highland 
ground. 2781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. III. lxv.626 The highland 
robbers were subdued or extirpated. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxiv. (1856) 199 Merely the highland clouds over the 
mountains. .2861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 274 Highland 
Cudweed. 2897 Westm . Gaz. 31 Aug. 7/1 The Fen agri- 
culturists have stood the depression much better than their 
high-land neighbours. 

2. spec. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Highland dress , the kilt and accompanying costume worn 
by the. Highland, clansmen and soldiers.. Highland regi- 
ment , in the British Army, .a regiment originally composed 
of Highlanders, or raised in the Highlands, and retaining 
more or less of the Highland dress. 

c 1425 [see Hichlandman]. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 
iog Than cryd Mahoun for a Heleand pad3ane. 1610 Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. 1. 107 A number of hideous high-land 
Scots. 1648 Milton Observ. Art . Peace Wks. 1738 I. 359 
A generation of Highland Thieves and Red-shanks. 2828 
Scott F. M. Perth iv, Two.. seemed to me. .to have High- 
land plaids about them. 2882 Pebody Eng. foumalism xxi. 
358 Upon the shores of highland lochs. 

Highlander (hsi-lse ndsi). [f. prec. + -er 1 1 .] 

1. An inhabitant of a high or mountainous land. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 8r High-landers of Candy. 1681 

Cotton Wond. Peak 45 More natural to your Peak High- 
lander. 2856 Stanley Sinai <5- Pal. ix. 329 The Israelite 
highlanders of the neighbouring heights. 

2. spec . A native of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Also, a soldier of a Highland regiment. 

2642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 50 The Eplrotiques in 
Greece, the Heylanders in Scotland. 2769 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) IV. 236 The Natives 01 Inverness do not 
call themselves Highlanders, because they speak English. 
285$ Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 335 The Highlander., 
was. .morally and physically well qualified for war. 1893 
Whitaker's Aim. 205 Royal Highlander*-. Ibid. 206 Sca- 
forth Highlanders. 

3. Highlanders : playing cards of the third quality, 
so called from the device on the wrapper. 

3842 Bradshaw's fml. 16 Apr. in Philol. Soc. Trans. 
(1B67) 63 The best cards are called Moguls, the others 
Harry s and Highlanders. 2866 in Stationery Fancy Trades 
Register 1 Sept, /bid., The different qualities of cards are 
distinguished as Moguls, Harrys, Highlanders, and Merry 
Andrews. 

4. A kind of artificial fly for fishing. 

2867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 366 The Highlander 
may be found useful at times. 

Hrghlandish, a. rare . [See -isn.] Of the 
nature of high land; like the Scottish Highlands. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. x. 499 The high-Iandish mountaines 
overcled with Firre-trees. 2754 A. Drummond T tav. Ger- 
many etc. 10 (T.) The country round is altogether so high- 
landish. 

HrgMandman. = Highlander. 

C 1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xiv. 1543 The Scottis Hieland- 
men, Ware neire the wattyr off lie then. 2596 Dalry.mple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot . ix. 241 Quhen sum hilend men.. be 
brocht til obedience. 2609 Skene Reg. Alaj. i^ Hieland- 
men, the inhabitants of theHielands, & Jles of this Realme. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. fas. /, Wks. (1712) 7 To 
defend the country against the incursions of these highland- 
men. a 1835 Hogg Song, ‘ Come o'er the stream, Charlie' 
iii, A troop of our bold Highlandmen. 

•Hi’gMandry. [f. Highland + -rt, as in 
Jrishry , Welshry. ] Highlanders collectively. 

<r 2771 Smollett cited in Ogilvie, 


f High-lone, adv. Obs. [An alteration of 
alone, of obscure origin. High prob. expresses 
degree or intensity; cf. Lone.] Quite alone, 
without support. 

2597 Shaks. Rom. «$• ful. 1. iii. 37 (£V.) Then she could 
not stand high lone. 1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. iv, iv, 
And when it [an infant] once goes high-lone, takes it back. 
2602 Middleton Burt 11. ii, When I could not stand a 1 high 
lone without I held a thing. 2760 G. Washington Diary 
13 Mar. (MS.), The Mares, .so poor were they, and so much 
abusd had they been . . that they were scarce able to gojiigb- 
lone, much less to assist in the business of the Plantations. 

High-low (h aid <7 a), [f. High a. + Low a. ; in 
contrast to ‘top’. boots and *low’ shoes respect- 
ively.] (Usually//.) A boot laced or otherwise 
fastened up in front and reaching up over the 
ankle. 

1801 Bloomfield Rural T. (1B02) 8 , 1 won the High-lows 
out and out. • <r 2825 For by Vec. E. Anglia, 
covering for the foot and ancle, too high to be cai ;fr.^_ s r • 
and too low for a boot- 2830 Cobbett a nr. A/ - 73 
From the sole six inches upwards is a high-low. 

Reg. 38 He was lacing up his high-lows in the wasHhouse. 


'. Breakf.-t . 285 The dandies.. 

and taken to higb-low shoes. . , - » C c 

Hence Hi gh-lowed <z., wearing high-iows. cl. 
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HIGH PRIEST. 


+ Highly, a. Obs. Forms : i hdalfc, 3 heh- 
liche, 4 hehliche, hi^lich, Sc. hyly, 5 Sc. hiely. 
See also Heily. [OE. Malic, f. Mali High a. + 
-lie = -ey K] 

1. High, lofty, exalted. 

(In quots. a 1400, 1450-70 peril. an adv.) ■ 
c 1000 ./Elfric Gen. xiv. 20 Gebletsod ys se healica God. 

C 1000 Horn. II. 160 On healicum muntnm. 1 [a 1400 Pistill 
cf Susan 6 (MS. I.) Halles and herbergages, hyly on byht. 
1450-7 oGolagros If Gaw. 183 He had that heynd toane hall, 
hiely on hight.] 

2. Noble, splendid. 

ciooo^Flfric How. 11. 86 Nan jjereord nis sua healic 
swa Ebreisc. c 1000 Saints' Lives, Osrvald (E. E. T. S.) 
184 Leoht..s\vilce healic sunnbeam. 13.. Gaw.tr Gr. Knt. 
183 Wyth his hijiich here, J? at of his hed reches. 

3. Of high degree ; intense, -profound. 

exooo jElfric How . II. 506 Mid healicum ^edwylde. 
c 1205 Lay. 10291 pat Seuarus in his hirede Haefde hehliche 
gri 5 . 2340 Ayenb. 264 Yef her by hegliche clom. 

Highly (hai'li), adv. Forms: see High a. 
[OE. Malice, f. Mah High + -lice — -LY 

1. lit. In a high place or situation; aloft, on 
high ; so as to be high or lofty. 

exooo /Elfric Horn. II. 254 [He] asette Sis jewrit. .bufbn 
Cristes heafde, healice to tacne. Ibid. 318 Se< 5 e on heofo- 
hum is healice sittende. c 1205 Lay. 8088 pe king hafde his 
kine-helm Hsehliche on hzefde. 13. . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 983 
pe lorde .. Hent he^ly of his hode, and on a spere henged. 
1583 Stanyhurst AEiteis \. (Arb.) 19 King Aeolus, highly 
In castel settled. 1597 A. M. tr. Gutllcmeaus Fr. Chirttrg. 
46 b/a That the membre be collocated softlye, smoothly and 
highlye. 

2. In or to a high position or rank. 

egoo tr. Bzda's Hist. v. xvii. [xix.] (1890) 458 .Healice pa 
cyricean was reccende. c 1440 Gesta Row. xxxii. 122 (Harl. 
MS.) He shulde Wedde hir, & be hiliche avauncyd. 1548 
Hai.l Citron Hen . V, 34 b, Knowyng hym to be highly m 
the kynges favor. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. Ixiii. 380 
Yet the wickeddest sorte will needes be hiehliest exalted. 
1704 Earl of Ckomarty Sp.Parl. Scotl . 11 July, She is one 
of- the Heads and highly situate. 1855 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng. xiv. III. 495 A much greater proportion of the opu- 
lent, of the highly descended, and of the highly educated, 
fb. Supremely, principally; specially. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 5 pe ilke bet dep his hope he3liche ine sseppe, 
zeue^ep dyadliche. 

3. In or to a high degree, amount, extent, or con- 
dition ; greatly, intensely, extremely, very, much. 

With such verbs as commend, esteem , extol , honour , praise , 
value, the sense is coloured so as to run into 3 b or 4 b. 

971 Blickl. How. 33 He wolde pmt his lof be healicor 
weoxe. c 1200 Tritt. Coll. How. 3 Here cumeo ure king, 
wide we. .him. .heiliche wurSie. 2275 Barbour Bruce 1. 577 
For his leawte . . rewardy t and thatnely. c X440 Gesta Row. 
xvi. 54 (Harl. MS.) When the Emperoure herd this, he was 
hily meved in all his bowels. 2493 Festivall (W. de W.. 
X515) 49 Than this mayster . . thanked god hyghly. 1535 
Coverdale' Ps. xlvil i Grease, is y # Lorde & hyelie to be 
praysed. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love (1660) 62 Rare Musick, 
which, .the knowingst Artists still do bighliest value. 27x1 
Addison Sped. No. 206 r 6 It renders his Conversation 
highly agreeable. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World(xisi) 
284 They would be highly to blame if they did not lay hold 
of this opportunity. 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vl i, It must 
be highly amusing. 

b. At a high rate or price. 
a 2225 Leg. Kath . 568 And wip kinewur 5 e jeoues jjelden ou 
hehliche ower 3ong hider. a 2300 Cursor M. 15224 (G 5 tt.)His 
auen lauerd paim for to selle, als heili als lie might. 2362 
Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 300 Bote he beo heihliche I-huret elles 
wol he chide. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 56 b, Other were 
sore fined and highly raunsomed. Mod . His services are 
perhaps too highly paid. 

t c. With elevated voice ; loudly, aloud. Obs. 
c 2205 Lay. 822 Heihliche he cleopede. c 2375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints , Lanrentius 708 Hely scho satfld, pat al mycht 
heyre. ‘ ? a 2400 Mode Arlh. 1286 They herde. .Homez of 
olyfar^tez fulle helych blawene. . a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon 
Ixxxtii/262, 1 began to stryue with my brother so hyely that 
Gybouars myght here me. 

4. With high quality of action ; in high style ; 
with stateliness or majesty ; solemnly ; ' nobly, ex-’ 
cellently. ? Obs. 

.1154 0-E. Citron, an. 1137 § 7 [Hi] bebyried him hcjlice 
in pe minstre. a 2225 Juliana 76 And don hire bodipnn in 
stanene pruh hehliche. a 2300 Cursor M. 22767 pus heili, 
hot wel heiliker, Sal cum to acme pe demester. 23. . Gazv. 
4 * Gr. Knt. 755 Sum herber, per he3ly I myjt here masse. 
c 2477 Caxton Jason 47 b, Ye haue.seruid me hyely and 
well, a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon cl xxii. 684 The quene went 
forth hyely acompanyed. 2662 J. Davies tr. Mandclslo's 
Trav. 8 The Dutch entertain’d me very highly. 

• b. With honour, honourably; with high ap- 
proval, appreciation, or praise : now chiefly with 
think , speak , or the like. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 290 Heie monnes messager, me schal hei- 
liche underuongen. £1350 Will. Pateme 2798 Hiliche pei. 
heriede god of pat hap fallen, c Caxton Jason 5 b, 
Hercules him self . . welcomed them hyely. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V , 34 b, These Ambassadours were highly 
received of the Emperor Sygismond. 1 ® 4 2 Rogers N a avian 
387 When we thinke the highliest of ourselves. 1657 Baxtf.r 
Agst, Quakers 20 Can they yet think htghlier of themselves, 
or speak highlier of themselves, then this ? 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 229 He spoke highly of them to BariHon. 
*pc. Solemnly, seriously, earnestly. Obs. 
c 1350 Will. Paterae 2336 Do now, god, pi grace, And late 
me haue al pe harm, heheliche i besecne. a 1440 .SYr Degrezu 
2585 The stywarde heyle hath swornne. c 2440 Gesta Row. 
i. a (Harl. MS.) per met wip him a clerke, the which hielie 
beheld him. 1513 More Rich, til (1883) 53 Euery man 
laughed.. to here it then so sodainly so highly taken. 


d. To a high degree of artistic quality or finish ; 
with perfect workmanship ; elaborately. 

1715 J. Richardson Theory Paint. 156 ’Twould be loss of 
Time to a Painter to finish such things highly. 280a Paley 
Nat. Theol. xxvii. (1E19) 479 The hinges in the wings of an 
earwig.. are as highly wrought as if the Creator had nothing 
else to finish. 2842 Macaulay Let. in Trevelyan Life (2876) 
II. lx. no They are not expected to be highly finished. 

5. Proudly, haughtily, arrogantly; ambitiously; 
with indignation or anger. ? Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 56 Nu comeS forcS a feble mon, & halt him 
pauh heihliche. 2375 Barbour Bruce vin. 243 Schir amer 
spak sa hely. a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 21 Whanne 
thei wille speke highely, lete hem be, and go from hem. 
1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 789 He tooke it so 
highly, that thereof ensued much trouble and great blood- 
shed. 2562 J. Hevwood Prov. Sr Epigr. (1867) 216 In thy 
walke, walke not to hyly. 1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts 228 
Whyshouldest thou take it so highly as to undertake a war 
hereupon? 2793 Gouv, Morris in Sparks Life 4- Writ. 
(1832) II. 272 The Council here talk so highly to Great Britain' 
that you, who know mankind, will conclude them to be afraid. 

6. Like other adverbs, highly is now generally 
hyphened to a ppl. adj., when this is used attrib . 

27x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. -259 The highly-rated 
burlesque poem. 2725 PorE Odyss. iv. 425 O highly-favoured 
delegate of Jove ! 2833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. p. viii, The 
highly-inclined strata. 2860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vin. 
ii. 271 A handsomer and htghlier-furbished edifice. 187s 
J owett Plato IV. 3 Two or three highly-wrought passages. 

Hi'gdunan, high man. [f. High a. + Man : 
cf. also low man.] Usually pi. Dice loaded so as to 
turn up high numbers. Cf. High-runner. 

1598 Florio, Pise, false dice, high men or low men. 2622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 341 There did I 
leame . . to make false Dice, as your High-men^and your 
Low-men. a 2643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 11. iii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XII. 243 Your high And low men are but trifles ; 
your pois’d dye, That’s ballasted with quicksilver or gold. 
2863 Sala Capt. Dangerous II. vii. 220 Gambling bullies., 
throwing their Highmen. 

Hrgh-me:ttled, a. Of high mettle ; high- 

spirited, high-couraged. 

<22626 Bacon 0 . Elis. Mor. Ss Hist. Wks. (i860) 488 In a. 
military and high-mettled nation. 2667 DnYDEN Sir Marlin 
Mar- All v. iii, Love’s an high-mettled hawk that beats the 
air. 2724 Swift Petit, to Parlt . in Davey’s Catal. (1895) 
32 A chaise drawn by two high mettled horses. 1838 Pres- 
cott Ferd. 4- Is. I. x, The high-mettled young cavaliers. 

Hence HLg-h-mettle v. to render high-mettled. 

2837 Campbell Lines onCampHill v,The captors of Eng- 
land's domains. That ennobled her breed And high-mettled 
the blood of her veins. 

Hi-gh-mrnded, a. 

1. Having or characterized by a haughty, proud, 
or arrogam spirit, arch. 

£2503 m Lett. £ Papers Rich. Ill ffjlen. VII (2861-3) 
I. 239 The lady- Luce was a proude hij myndyd woman, 
and fovyth not the kyngis grace. 1526 Tindale Row. xi. 
20 Be not hyc minded, but feare. 2530 Palscr. 325/2 
Hyemyneded, orgueilleux, piers. 2535 Coverdale Ps. 
Cxxx[ij. 1 Lord, 1 am not hye mynded, 1 haue no proude 
lokes. 2623 Bingham Xenophon no To humble these high- 
minded men. a 27x6 Blackall Whs. (1723) I. 9 Poor in 
Spirit may very properly denote one that is free from Pride, 
one that is not high-minded. 2865 Kingsley Herezv.xv, Be 
not rash. Be not high-minded. 

2. -Having a morally lofty character ; character- 
ized by high principles ; magnanimous. 

2556 Aurelio 4* I sab. (1608) D iij, Eche of them confessede 
with a hey myndede courragie the faute to be his. c 2590 
Greene Fr. Bacon ix, 105 Martial Plantagenet, Henry’s 
high-minded son. 1B32 W. Irving Alhambra I. 202 These 
cavaliers are evidently well-bred, and high-mindea youths. 
2881 H. Morley Eng. Lit. Q. Vi<g. iii. (Tauchn.) 77 What 
little there was of highminded statesmanship was often lost 
among lowthoughted cares of a political life. 

Hence Highmi'ndedly adv., Hig‘hmi*ndedness. 

257* Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixiii. 22 His godly hygh- 
myndednesse is to bee noted. 2657 Reeve God's Plea 39 
Oh beloved, let us abate of this high-mindednesse. 28*4 
Campbell Theodoric 385 She bore her fate high-mindedly 
and well. 2884 W. S- Lilly in Conlemp. Rev.. Feb. 256 
High-mindedness, he says, Js the crown of all virtue, and 
the. high-minded man occupies himself with honour, and lays 
claim to it, and takes pleasure in it. 

Hi’ghmost, a. Obs. or dial. [f. High a. : see 
-mostTj = Highest. 

.2592 Shaks. Row. 4*. Jul. 11. v. 9 Now is the Sun vpon the 
highmost hiU Of this daies ioumey. 2688 R. Holme 
Armoury hi. 431/1 The first and highmost is an Instrument 
called a Spatha. 2828 Craven Dial., HeigJtmost , highest. 

Highness (hsrnes), sb. Forms: see High a.' 
[OE. Manes, -nis ; later, Mahnes, f. heah High : 
see -ness. OS. and OHG. hdhncssa.] 

1. The quality or condition of being high ; lofti- 
ness, tallness, altitude. Now rare in lit. sense, the 
usual word being Height: 

£897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. Ii. 397 Sio heanes Sonne 
oar a munta. c 1050 Byrhtfertli s Handboc in A nglict VIII. 
309/45 We ne ma^on big nsefre ^eseon for J>3ere fyrlenan 
heahnysse. a 1225 Ancr. R. 372 Magdalene, J>et speleS tures 
heinesse. £2340 Cursor M. 11672 (Trin.) be hejenes of his 
tre. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R% v. xiix. (1405) 129 That 
it passe not dewe maner in lengthe, brede and hyghnesse. 
2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Foy.xv.xxiii.239 A mount 
of great highn esse and sharpnesse. 165a F. Kirkman Clerio 
4- Lozia 108 Pattins, which render our highness and stature 
both alike. 2859 H. T. Ellis Hong Kong to Manilla 324 
They had all his highness of bone and lowness of flesh. 

d*b. cotter. Something that is high; a high 
place, region, or part ; a height; top, summit. Obs. 


0825 Vesp. Psalter cxlviii. 2 Her^aS dryhten of heofenum 
her^ad hine.in heanissum. £2000 Ags. Gosp, MatLiv.e 
And asette hine.ofer temples heahnesse, a 1-540 Ham- 
pole Psalter xciv. 4 pe heghnessis of hilles ere bis. 1450- 
2530 Myrr. our Ladye 190 Of whose sede, the hyenesse of 
goddes mounte fiowreth with fayre blossomes. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair. n. (W. de W. 1495) 241 a/i In the hyghenesse 
of heuen he had seen a douue. . 

2. Loftiness of rank, position, or character; high 
rank, condition, or quality dignity, majesty. 

£ 2275 Lamb. How, 97 Disses deices nehnesse is to heriane. 
1297 R. Gi.ouc. (1724) 428 God hym 3ef pre pynges, as 
rychesse, And wysdom, & maystrye, & pys was gret hey- 
nesse. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 42 pus siche false 
presumpeioun of heynes of state, c 2485 Digby Myst. (1882) 
lit. 2092 My lord of gret hynesse. 2553 Gau Richt Vay 49 
He is set in greit power and henes. . 1646 T. Whitaker 
Uzziah 20 Uzziah . . doted upon his highnesse. Mod. The 
highness of his character atones for the lowness of his rank. 

b. With possessive (e.g. the King’s Highness ; 
His, Her, Your Highness), as a title of dignity or 
honour given to princes. [Cf. Grace, Majesty.] 
*His, Her, Your, (etc.) Highness* was formerly the title 
of English kings and queens, varying with 'Grace', and 
later with ‘Majesty’. In the Dedication. of the Bible of 
1611 to James I, ‘Highness*, and ‘Majesty 1 are used 
indifferently, as they had been in reference to Queen Eliza- 
beth ; but in his reign ‘Majesty * became the official style. 
‘Highness* was borne by the Lord Protector Cromwell and 
his wife. In. present usage, ‘all sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts of the Sovereign are 
regarded as of the “ Blood Royal ”, and designated." Royal 
Highness”, which is bestowed also upon grandchildren, if 
they, are the offspring of sons ; but nephews, nieces, and 
cousins, in common with the children of daughters, are 
addressed as “ Highness " only* (Whitaker, Titled Persons 
1898). ‘ Highness * is also given to the chief Indian Feuda- 
tory Princes. ‘Imperial* and ‘Royal Highness* are ap- 
plied to members of the Imperial and Royal families of 
other countries, * Royal Highness * also to reigning Grand 
Dukes, .‘Highness’ and ‘Serene Highness* to certain 
other princes (chiefly German) : see Serene. 

[2173 Foliot in Mat. Hist. Becket (Rolls) VII. 555 Vestrai, 
dormne, celsitudini scribere tardavi.] 2402 Pr. of Wales 
Let. to Hen. IV (Nat. MSS. I. No. 36) More can I not 
write to yowr hynesse at this tyme. £1460 Fortesoje 
Abs. 4- Lint. Mon. vi. (1885) 216 His creauncers shul .. de- 
fame his highnes off mysgouemance. 2509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 2 Your noble grace and excellent 
highnes For to accepte I beseche right humbly Thys lytle 
boke. 2529 Wolsey in Four C.Eng. Lett. 11 This Kyndnes 
exibite from the Kyng’s hyghnes. 1571 Act 23 Eliz. c. 29 
§ 2 Within the Queenes Highnes Domynions. 26x2 Shaks. 
Cywb. f. iii. 38 The Queene (Madam) Desires your High- 
nesse Company. x6rx Bible Ded. to Jay. I t 6 The Lord 
of Heauen and earth blesse your Maiestie with many and 
happy dayes, that, as his Heauenly hand hath enriched your 
Highnesse with ma'ny singular, and extraordinary Graces; 
so [etc.]. 1653 Weekly Intetlig. 14-21 Mar. in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, Ser. 11. III. 367 The. Privy Lodgings for his Highness 
the Lord Protector in Whitehall are now in readiness. 27x4 
Swift Pres. St.AJf. Wks. 2765 III. 296 His electoral high- 
ness should declare himself entirely satisfied. 2833 Ht. Mar- 
ti neau Three Ages 1. 9 The King s Highness was not called 
upon to content himself with the homely fare of a farm* • 
house. 2848 W. H. Kelly tr. X. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. II. 
29 Her royal highness merely awaited an opportumtyof 
getting rid of him. 1854 Thackeray Rose 4- Ringvu, The 
first .lord-in-waiting, entered.and said,,* Royal Highnesses! 
Their Majesties expect you in the Pink Throne-room . 
f 3. Haughtiness, pride ; overbearingness. Obs. 
c 2200 Trin. Coll. How. 143 Heinesse of oregel hie 
hadde. a 2340 Hampole Psalter xx i. 22 Fra heghnes of 
iwes & all proud men. c 2394 P. PI. Crede 542 Wip proude 
wordes . . Bo)>e wij> ‘ f»ou leyest, and J>ou lext ’ in heynesse 
of sowle. . 2553 Gau Richt Vay 95 Aganis al hienes and al 
oder sinnis. 2658 Tradit. Mew. K. James 131 (He} did by 
the highness of his hand bring it to the Counsel! Table.. 

4. Greatness of degree, amount, force, etc. ; high 
degree. 

2659 B, Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 322 Through the high- 
nesse of the wind, and strength of the stream. 2884 Manch. 
Exam. 20 July 5/1 Responsible for the highness of the rates. 

Hence ( nonce-wds .) Highness v. Irons., to ad*, 
dress with the title ‘Highness* ; Hi’Khnesshood, 
-ship (rare), the rank or personality of one who 
has the title of Highness. 

1658 Cokaine Trappolin nr. i. Dram. Wks. (1874) *54 
Hora. I will obey your Highness. Tra. Highness me no 
more ! 1814 Gonzanga 11. ii, My son wasn't grand enough 
for your Royal Highness-ship I 28x8 J. W. Croker Jrnl- 
9 Dec. in C. Papers (1884) I. iv. 125 They don’t quite High- 
ness her [Mrs- r itzheTbert] in her domestic circle, but they 
Madam her prodigiously, 2844 Blackzv. Mag. LV. 199 A 
kjng has descended from his throne, and a prince from royal 
highnesshood, to reward .the virtues of the fair partners to 
whom they are unable to impart the rights of the blood-royal. 

Hi-gh-pitched, a. 

1 . Ol high pitch acoustically. 

'1748 T. Mason Elocut. 7 A Habit of reading in a high- 
pitched Key. 2889 ‘J.. S. Winter* Mrs. Bob (1891) 1° 
Julia had a very high-pitched voice. 

2. Of lofty tone or character. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 41 His high-pitch ’d thoughts. *875 

M c Laren Serw.' Ser.n. x. 2 The language. . .seems much too 
emphatic and. high-pitched, to be full}’’ satisfied by a refer- 
ence to anything in this life. 1897 Dowden Fr. Lit . ni- *• 
144 A relief from their fatigue of fine manners and high- 
pitched emotions. 

3. Highly inclined to the horizon ; steep. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 427 After the decline of 
the Roman Empire, high-pitched roofs were very' generally 
introduced. 2877 J. C. Cox C/t. Derbysh. II. 81 Traces 01 
the high-pitched roof. - _ 

High priest, hi‘gh-priest. [See High a. 

1. A chief priest ; esp. the Jewish chief priest. 
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1382 Wvclif Sel.JVks. III. 517 pe heyge presfHely. 1526 
Tindale 7M«xviii. xo[He] smote the hye prestes servaunt. 
1582 N. Lichefield tr. Cos tanked as Cong. E. Ind. xvu. 
43 b, The kings high Priest. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) II. 399 The emperor Augustus Qesar, high-priest, &c. 
having conquered Egypt, and united it to the Roman state, 
consecrated this obelisk to the sun. 1877 P. Thomson in 
Queen's Printers' Aids to Bible 148 To found and establish 
the Asmonsean dynasty of native high-priest-princes. 

b. Applied to Christ as maker of the Atonement. 
1526 Tindale Heb. iv. 14 [v. 1] Seynge then thatt we have 
a grette hye prest whych hath entred heven.Jett vs kepe 
oure profession. 1718 Watts Hymn, With joy we meditate 
the grace Of our High Priest above. 1833 Cruse Eusebius 
x. iv. 412 Our first and great High Priest. 

2 . transf. and fig. A hierophant; the head of 
any * cult \ 

1767 Junius Lett. ii. (1804) I. 17 Just indignation against 
this Junius, this high-priest of envy, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. 1831 Brewster Ncivton (1855)11. xvi. 118 
The high priest of science found himself the inmate of a 
college. 1878 N. Awer. Rev. CXXVII. 106 Ricardo, the 
high-priest of the bullionists. 

- High-prie'stess. A chief priestess. Also Jig. 

2645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1647) The high Priestesse of 
the new religion. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 99 This 
grove’s high-priestesse, heaven's true messenger. 1858 Miss 
Mulock Tk. ab . Wont. 244. 

. High-prie’sthood. [f.HiGH priest + -hood.] 
The office of high priest. Also fig. 

J535 Coverdale i Macc . vii. 21 Thus Alcimus defended 
his hie presthode. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. vlit. 1 ij, He 
denyes Christs Highpriesthood in heaven. 1841-4 Emerson 
Ess. Ser. 1. xi. (1876) 272 The high-priesthood of the pure 
reason. 1885 Ai/teuxum 21 Mar. 373/3 During the high- 
priesthood of John Hyrcanus. 

High-prxe*stly f a. [f. as prec. + -ly!.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a high priest. 

1849 Sidonia Sore. II. 183 Even in that glorious high- 
priestly prayer of His. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. 
1. § 5. 41 Authority.. concentrated in high-priestly hands. 

Hi*gh-rea:ching, a. a, lit. That reaches high 
or aloft, b. fig. Aspiring, ambitious. 

*594 SHMiS. Ric/t. Ill, iv, ii. 31 High-reaching Bucking- 
ham growes circumspect. [x6 67 Milton P. L . 11. 644 At last 
appeer Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid Roof.] 1827 
Keble C/ir. Y.y Whitsun Monday xii, Heroes and Kings, 
obey the charm, Withdraw the proud high-reaching arm. 
1847 Disraeli Tancred ii.‘ ix, A being formed for high- 
reaching exploits. 

Hi*gh-ridge&, a. Also 6-8 -rigged. Having 
a high ridge or ridges. 

*545 Ascham Toxop/t. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whyche men call hie rigged, creased, or 
shoutdred heades. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), High-crested , 
or High-rigged, a Term in Archer)'. 1747 tr. Mem. Nutrc - 
bian Court I. 13 A narrow, high-ridged nose. 
Hi*gh-rigged, a. Naut. Having high rigging. 
*795 7. PniLurs Hist. Inland Navig. 318 Detriment done 
to the locks and banks by high-rigged vessels; 

High, road, hrgh-roa:d. [After Highway.] 
A chief or main road ; a highway. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 144 T 2 [We] do not share alike in 
the Division of Her Majesty’s High-Road. 1763 Johnson 
in BosweU 6 July, The noblest prospect which a Scotchman 
ever sees, is the high road that leads him to England. 18x7 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 187 Words which he’ hears in the 
market, wake, high-road, or ploughfield. x88i Besant & 
Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. iii, The lane led on to the high-road. 

1793 Holcroft Lava ter s Physiog. III. xii. 64, I .. will 
travel in the high-road of certainty, and confine myself to 
what is visible. 1839-40 Thackeray Catherine v, I was on 
the high road to fortune. 

7 Hvgk-ru nner. 06 s. A false die loaded so 
as to run on the high numbers; cf. Highman. 
So Hi’grB-rrrinnlngf ppl. a. 

1668 Dryden Evening's Love in. i, The high-running 
dice. 1670 Cotton Espernon n. v. 235 False Dice the 
high, and the low runners. 1721 J. Dennis Lett. II. 407 
(N.) The rhetorical. author .. makes use of his tropes and 
figures, which are his high and low runners, to cheat us. 
Hi*gh-Se:t, a. 

1 . Set in a high or lofty position. 

1382 Wycuf Job xxxix. 28 In stones he dwellith, and in 
he3e sett scarri flintis he bideth. • 1765 A. Dickson Treat. 
Agric. (ed. 2) 194 If the wrest is high set, the earth of.the 
furrow will not touch the hinder part of the mold-board. 

2 . Set in a high key*; high-pitched. Also fig. 

a 1631 Drayton Whs. III. 1027 (J[od.) Thy high-set song. 
1698 Norris Pract . Disc. IV. 54 His Spiritual and high-set 
Ear. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 335 Like well-tuned 
Instruments: But., too high-set for me. 1784 R. Bage 
Barham Downs I. 54 Mr. and Mrs. Hunt seemed at present 
too high set for the dull conversation of business. 

+ Hi‘ghship. Oh. In 3 heih-, hehschipe. 
[See -ship.] Elevation ; high dignity ; altitude. 

a 1225 After. R. 100 Vt of mine heihschipe. c 1230 Halt 
Meul. 5 pe hehschipe of meidenbad. 01240 Ureisun in 
Vott. Horn. 189 pu hauest..ti muchele heh-schipe. 

t Hi’gh-shod, -shoed, a. Obs. Wearing high 
shoes ; hence, rustic, boorish. (See next.) 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1771) 152 (Jod.) Your high- 
shod prerogative and those same slouching fellows, your 
tribuns. 1693 Dryden Perstus (1697) 478 The high-shoo'd 
Ploughman, a 17x6 South Semi. (1717) IV. 497 Who . . 
rejoice as much in their homely Dame, and ragged Children, 
together with their High-shoed Companions, as those who 
can . .domineer over Kingdoms. 

+ Hrgh-shoe. Obs. 

1 . One who wears high shoes, as rustics did in the 
17th c. ; hence, a rustic, countryman, plain man. 


[1603 Breton Packet Lett. Wks. (1879) 49 ( Countryman's 
Let. to Sweetheart) If my high shooes come home on 
Saturday, lie see thee on Sunday.] . 1650-66 Wharton 
Poems Wks. (1683) 340 The Wary-High-Shooe, who so 
Idoliz'd The Covenant, that equally he priz’d It with his 
Bible. 1651 Cleveland Rebel Scot Poems 34 What all 
those wild Collegiates had cost The honest High-shoes. 
1679 Obscrv. last Dutch Wars 4 Our Justices.. in the more 
weighty points of the Law, would be baffled upon the Bench 
by every High-shooe. 1695 Eng. Anc. Const. Eng. 45 
Whereby we of the high shoos, would be made as capable 
of judging, .as the best gentleman of you all. 

- 2 . pi. High sBoon used cittrib. = Rustic, boorish. 
High-shoon-man , a rustic, an agricultural labourer. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 251 As if there were no medium 
between High-shoon Language, and that of the Buskin and 
Stage. 1664 Evelyn Pomona Pref. (1729) 50 This Improve- 
ment would be generally obstructed by the Tenant and 
High-shoon-men. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 52 He came 
with two Reprobates of his own Heresy into a little . . Shire 
of Italy and. .seduced three most simple high-shoon Bishops. 

Hrgh-soxpn&ing, a. 

1 . Emitting a high or loud sound ; highly sonorous. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Ps. cl. 5 Praise ye him with high 

sounding cymbals. 1717 Fenton Poems 212 (Jod.) When 
his highsounding lyre his valour rais’d. 1784 Cowper Task 
v. 681 Ah, tinkling cymbal and high-sounding brass, Smitten 
in vain 1 

2 . Having an imposing or pretentious sound. 

1784 De Lolme Eng. Const, 1. ii. (ed. 4) 33 Vested with more 

high-sounding prerogatives, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) 
III. hi. 131 They had high-sounding titles. 1877 E. R. 
Conder Bos. Faith iv. 145 What real meaning is there in 
the highsounding phrase, so often repeated, * Knowledge of 
things in themselves'? 

Hrgh-Sprrited, Cl. Possessing or marked by 
a lofty, courageous, or bold spirit ; mettlesome. . 

a 1631 Drayton Wks. I. 113 (Jod.) A lady’s sleeve high- 
spirited Hastings wore. 1660 Milton Free Commw. Wks. 
(1851) 451 Of all Governments a Commonwealth aims most 
to make the People flourishing, vertuous, noble and high- 
spirited. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. iijBp II. 216 Too 
high-spirited to be passive instruments in his hand. x8x6 
Keating E Trav. (1817) II. 13 Three hundred high-spirited 
stallions. 1887 jJessopp Arcady iv. no She was an auda- 
cious, high-spirited little woman. 

Hence HigfBspi’rite&ness. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Cor. xiv. 36 Take heed lest God for 
your^arrogancy and high spiritedness lay you low enough. 
Hi*gh.-ste:pper. A horse which lifts its feet 
high from the ground in walking and trotting; 
transf. a person of stately walk or bearing. So 
Hi-g'h-steipping' a. 

i860 Mrs. Riddell Too Much Alone xxix, [The beauty] 
which makes a woman^be called, when young and in good 
action, ‘showy* and ‘a high-stepper*. xB8o Ouida Moths 
II. 54 She drove, .very high-stepping English horses. 1886 
‘ Maxwell Gray * Silence Dean Maitland I. i. 9 A dog-cart, 
drawn by a high-stepping chesnut. Ibid. 10 Sending the 
high-stepper flying along the level down-road like the wind. 
i*Hi*gh-sto:mached, a. Obs. ox arch. [See 
Stomach.] Of high courage or spirit ; high- 
spirited, haughty. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI, no A man very wel borne., 
hut no better borne then high stomached, a 1592 H. Smith 
Wks. (1867) II. 237 These nought-fearing fellows, these high- 
stomached men, which desire danger. 1593 Shaks .Rich. II, 

I. i. 18 High stomackd are they both, and full of ire. 1786 
tr. Beckforifs Vathek (1868) 103 In this deputation were 
some high-stomached sheiks, who .. scrupled not to speak 
their opinion. 1894 Charles T. C. James Miss Precocity 

II. ii. 24 He said she was ‘ high-stomached *. Very remark- 
able way of putting it., wasn’t it? 

Hi'gh -strai:ned, a. Highly strained ; forced. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea Ded. Aiij b, The Age wee live 
in is alt for novelties, and high-strained Jigs of Musick. 
1682 Sir T. Browne C/tr. Mor. 109 The high strain’d para- 
doxes of old philosophy. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iv. 
449 The high-strained Encomiums.. paid to Learning. 

High, street. [See Street.] In OE., and 
often down to 17th c., -A highway, a main road, 
whether in country nr town ; now, very generally, 
the proper name ( High Street) of that street of a 
town which is built upon a great highway, and is 
(or was originally) the principal one in the toWD. 

In OE. times often applied to one of the Roman Roads or 
1 Streets ' ; it remains as the name of one of these, and of 
the mountain over which it passes in Westmorland. 

1 c xooo Charter of Oswald, Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 246 To 
3zere heahstrate. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 89 pat burn folc 
hihten pe heje strete^ <1x300 Cursor M. 8071 (Gott.) pai 
went ham forth J>e hie strete [Colt, pe mikel stret]. X377 
Langl. P. PI, B. xir. 105 Ri3t as sy3te serueth a man to se 
be heighe strete. * 1535 Coverdalf. Job xxiii. xx My fete 
kepe his path, his hye strete haue 1 hoi den. 1548 Hall Citron. 
K. Edw. IV, 210 Broughte. .through the hygh streates 
of London, too the cathedrall church of sainct Paule. 1563 
W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 38b, The milke way.. is the high 
street in Heaven that goeth streight to J 11 piters palace. 
1606 AT. Riding Rec. (1883) I. 36 Yarme Bridge being a 
common and most necessane passage, .and being His Ma lI « 
high streete. 1671 Milton Samson 1599 The morning 
trumpets festival proclaimed Through each high street. 
1726 Leoni Alberti's Archil . I. 69/2 High Streets., are 
designed for some certain purpose, especially any public ; 
one ; as, for instance, those which lead to some Temple, or 
to the Course for Races, or to. the Place of Justice. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii % II. 20S The Catholics were al- 
lowed . . to carry the host in procession anywhere except in 
the high streets of royal burghs. 1806 Oxford Sights 4 
Scettes 185 High Street being called « the High*. The usage 
is similar with other well-known streets in Oxford. 

t Hight, sb* Obs. Forms : 3-4 hiht, 3-5 
hi^t (-e), 3-6 Bight, (4 Bit) ; Sc. 4-5 Bicht a-6 


hechfc, (5 heycht, height, heght). [f. Hight 
c/.l ; a northern form (instead of the original OE. 
hat, ME. Hote) ; after 15th c. only Sc. Cf. Be- 
hight sb .] 

1 . A command, order. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19330 (Edm.) We . . 31U forhede pur^ 
hi^te of bissophede, pat 316 in name of pat ihesu Be no}te to 

S reche sa bald, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 335 Cristis 
echt for to fulfill, pan paul to Rome com petir till. 

2 . A promise ; a vow. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 785 pis hight .. was ful fals and file el. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, MacJtor 1162 His hicht pat he mad 
to me. CX400 Apol. Loll. 4 Aftir his hi3t and couenaund. 
<7x425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xviii. 12 In pat Heycht he wes 
noucht lele. ^1470 Harding Citron, clxxiv. xi, He hight 
the Kyng..& held nothing his hight. ,*53$ Stewart Cron. 
Scot. III. 23 Oft syis fair hechtis makis fuillis fane. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 30 Ane donation is vnderstand, to be aue 
hecht or bair promise, rather then ane trew or eficctuall 
gift. 1808-25 Jamieson, Hecht , heycht .. this word is still 
used, Lothian. [1862 Hislop Prov. Scotl. 59 Fair hechts 
mak fools fain.] 

t Hight, Eighth, sb . 2 Obs. Forms : 1 histt, 
3 hihfte, 4 hihte, (hithte), 5 hygt. [O E.hifiifi. 
higian to Hie, with suffix -th later -/ after gh ; cf. 
Height.] Exertion, impetuosity, haste. 

c 1050 Gloss, in Zsch. f 'lr deutsches Altertk. XXXI, 14 
A cutis nisi bus, mid scearpumhijSum. a 1225 After. R. 324 
Schrift schal beon on hihSe tmaked. _ a 1225 Juliana 77 
pe reue . . leup for h!h3e wi3 lut men into a bat. a 1310 m 
Wright Lyric P. 110 For non hithte that he hath ne sytht 
me hym ner shake, c 1450 Myrc 559 Wheper pe wordes were 
seyde a-ry*t, And not turnet in pat hyjt. 
t Hight, sb& Obs. Forms: I hyht, (hiht), 
2 Buht {ii), 3 Onn. ftihht, hi}t(e. [OE. hyht 
OTeut. *hufiti - from root hug- of hyegan to 
think, hope. Cf. High j#. 1 ] Hope, glad expecta- 
tion ; gladness, joy. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 165 De bi5 ponne hyht and gefea. c xooo 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiii. 20 [cxv. 11] Hio hyht heora habban on 
Drihten. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 9 7 [He] jifS heom fo^ifnesse 
and huht and heore 3eomerinde mod iliSegaS. c iiooOrmin 
3816 Hihht & hope o Drihhtin God. a X250 Owl 4 Night. 
272 Hit is min hi^te, hit is mi wune. Ibid. 1101 An hadde 
soppe blisse and ni3te. 

Hight, sb A and a., var. of Height sb. and a. 
Hight, v . 1 arch. Forms : see below. [A Com. 
Teut. vb . ; orig. reduplicated : OE. hdt-an, pa. t. 
held, contr. hit, pi. hehton , hit on, pa. pple. haten 
— OFris. beta, OS. hetan (MLG. heten, MDu. 
heeten , heiten, Du. Jieeten ), OHG. heiz&an, (MHG. 
hcizpn, Ger. heiszen ), ON. heita (Sw. heta, Da. 
hede), Goth, hail an, pa. t. haihait , pi. -um, pa. 
ppl. haitans , to call by name, to name, call to 
come or do something, bid, command. Of this 
vb. the Old Teutonic medio-passive voice, Goth. 
haitada , pi. hailanda (pres, t.), remained in OE. 
as hdtte, pi. hdtton (pres, and pa. t.), being the 
only trace of this voice in English. In the other 
Teutonic langs. the passive form had been lost, or 
rather blended with that of the active, but the sense 
remained, as one of the uses of the verb, which was 
thus both * to call , and * to be called \ In ME. 
the same fate befell the passive form, so that here 
also the active hoten, hight , came to be both * to 
call ’ and ‘ to be called the latter being the chief 
use in later times. In addition to this curious 


confusion, the active forms themselves suffered a 
remarkable series of changes, resulting finally in 
the entire loss of the present stem, and the substi- 
tution of that of the pa. t. The original pres, hate 
and pa. pple. /id ten regularly became in ME. h 6 te , 
h$ie{n (to C1456), northern hate, hdte{n. The 
redupl. pa. t. Jieht (Goth, haihait = *hehait ) gave 
ME. hefi, hiht , hight ; the contracted hcl gave ME. 
het, Jicct , hete (to c 1470). Thus, the normal ME. 
inflexion was hote , het or hight , JiOle{n ; but this 
was, from an early date, disturbed by the influence 
of ‘levelling’, and of various assumed analogies. 
From c 1200 the anomalous pa. t. heht often took, 
like the weak vbs., final *e, the loss of which, how- 
ever, in I5thc., again made the form hight. About 
1300, the pres. t. took (in midi, dial.) the vowel of 
the past, and became hete , hect{e , which survived 
to the 16th c. Farther nbrth, the pres, assumed 
the form of the redupl. pa. t., and became hight, 
hicht , hecht , still extant in Sc. in sense ‘promise . 
Both forms of the pa. t. het and hight also passed 
over into the pa. pple., where hight is still a well- 
known archaism. Dialectally, or by individual 
writers, this is extended as highted. There are 
various other anomalies; for which see the Forms 
below. The only parts of the vb. which remain 
in literary use are the pa. pple. htght * 

and the kindred pa. t hight * was called , bo 
scions archaisms unknown to ordinary prose, 
the dialects other forms and senses survive. J 


1 con- 
In 


A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Present stem. a. 1 B 6 t-, 2-5 Bat-, 3~5 
(3 Boat-, 5 hoot-). 


Bdt-, 



EIGHT. 

c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. Pret. 3 /Elfred kyning 
hateS gretan WserferS btscep. Ibid. Iviit. 443 Dryhten hwaet 
hastst 3 u me don ? c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 28 Hat me 
cuman to \>e[Lindisf G. haat meh ^ecumje to $e]. c 1050 
Byrlitferth's Handboc in Anglia 11885) VIII. 303 past xer be 
man haet Solaris, 2 1175 Lamb. Horn. 1 5 God almihtin pe hat 
don bin god on-^ein his uuel. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 201 
Alle bileffulle ich hole pus waken, a 1225 A tier. R. 186 So 
hat owr ueder ou. 1258 Eng. Proclam. Hen. HI, 1 . 6 We 
•willen and hoaten past alle vre treowe heom healden dead- 
liche ifoan. 21320 R. Brunne PI edit. 240 Thys y 30W 
hote. 14.. I VycliP s Deal, xxiii. 23 tuarg., Of him that 
hootith, and fulfillith it not. 1 1440 Promp. Parv. 240/2 
Hotyn or make beheste, promitto. 2x475 A ssembl. Ladies 
6S9 Now good, tel! on, I hate you, by saynt Jame. 

0 . ?3, 4-6 hete, 5-6 heete, (?3, 4-5 heit}. 

/H300 Cursor PL 5427 Heit [Fair/, hete] me tnili, wit 
couenand. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 148 His help I 
gowhete. 21386 Chaucer Plan of Law's T. 236 But oon 
auow to grete god I heete [?'. r. hete]. 21460 Tozvneley 
Pfyst. (Surtees) 72 Oylle of mercy I can hym heyt. Ibid. 74 
A child to berethoii me hetys, How shuld it be? 1549-^2 
Steknhold& H. /h-.cxix.76Asthou to me thyseruanthetest. 

7. 3-4 Milt, hi3t, 4- bight, (4 hite, hyte, 4-5 
hyght, 5 h^te) ; Sc. 4- hicht, hecht, (4-5 hyeht, 
5-6 heght, 6 heycht). 

^1300 Cursor PI. 5431 (Cott.) Trull now I pe hight [Gfftl. 
hite]. Ibid. 24890 lEdin.) Du sal nu hiht and vow me 
her. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol. 2t Hyghtand ioy til 
ryghtwismen. 1375 Barbour Bruce xn. 318, I hecht heir, 
in my lawte. 2x450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5782 Here I 
hight amendemenL c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iii. 34 
And hecht tbame giftis, howbeid 3e gif thame nocht. 156s 
Golding Ovid's Piet. vn. '1593' 169 "And as for leach, was 
none that helpe could hight. 1674 R AY C*. Words 25 To 
Hight (Cumb.), to promise or vow. _ 1789 Burns 5 Carlines 
xi, He wadna hecht them courtly gifts . . But he wad hecht 
an honest heart. 1872 Blackie Lays Highl. 3 Molaise .. 
Hights me go, and I obey. 

2 . Past tense, a. sir, 1 heht, 3 hiejt, (heitt), 
4 he3t, heycht, hhjfc, 4-5 hight ; also weak 2-3 
hehte, 3 hsehte, hahte, heette, heitte, 3-4 hihte, 

3-5 higte, 4-5 highte, hyghte, 5 he3te, heghte ; 
undetermined 6 - hight, (hyght), Sc. hecht, 
(heght). 

a 1000 Andreas 365 (Gr.) He heht englas him to cuman. 
2x175 Lamb. Horn. 121 Summe .. hehten hine aredan. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 268 AI bet pe lape gast hechte to. c 1250 
Pleid. Maregrete viii, E heitt hem aquelle. Ibid, lv, Oli- 
brius heitte be mai ut of prisun don. cszyoGen. <$• Ex. 218 
And hie3t him ded he sulde ben. a 1300 Cursor PI. 15660 
Has pou nu al forgeten J>at pou hight. 21300 Harrow. 
Hell 231 That I hihte the In the old lawe, thou dudest me. 
1362 Langl. P. PI A. ih. 9 As be kyng hihte. 1375 Bar- 
sour Bruce x. 262 He his man hecht for til! be. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Symon «$• Judas 122 He heycht to mend his 
stat. c 1380 Wyclif .SVr/w.-Sel. Wks. 1 . 101 pat he hi^t hem 
raciously. 21440 York Myst. xliv. 49 He highte vs fro 
arme for to hyde. 21440 Gesta Rom. lxv. 284 pe porter 
hi3te for to do it. 4:1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8180 Wele 
he hight, hot euyl did he. 1460 Capgrave Citron. 265 Not- 
withstanding that the kyng hite him this, he vas exiled. 
1557 TottelCs Pfisc. (Arb.) 249 Hopefull youth that higth 
me health. 1578 Ps. li. in Scot. Poems 16 th C. II. 114 Thou 
heght to Abraham anone, Isack his eldest son. 1793 Burns 
P leg o y the Mill 9 The Miller he hecht her a heart leal and 
loving. {1841 hight : see E. 5 £ c.] 

0 . sir. 1 h6t, 2-4 het, 4-5 hast, hett ; also 3 
heitt, (? weak ), 3 heitte, 4 hete, 4-5 hette. 

2900 tr. BxdcCs Hist. in. xii. [xiv.] (1890) 194 pass pe hine 
slean het. a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 2613 (Gr.) He het his 
naman Adam, 2x1 75 Lamb. Horn. 7 pe witega het pet we 
sculde makien his stipes, c 129a Beket 806 in Eng. Leg. 
1 . 129 Heo heten him don heom sikernesse. 2 1330 R. Brunne 
Citron. (1810) 275 pre days trewe pe Inglis him hete. 13. . 
Guy Warw.{ A.) 204 To him he cleped Gij, And him hete 
and comandi. 13.. Gaw. <y Gr. Kttt. 448 Loke, Gawan, 
pou be graype to go as pou hettez. 1377 Langl. P. PI B. 
XX. 271 Enuve. -beet freres to go to scole. 1393 Ibid. C. it. 
17 He bet pe elementes to helpe 30W alle tyraes. c 1430 
Syr Try am. 1043 When thou haste done that thou hett. 
1460 Lybeatts Disc. 206 Kyng Artour .. Hette of the table- 
rounde Four the bestc knyghtes. .Arme Ly beaus. 

7. erron. 6 hote. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 164 A shepheard trewe, 
yet not so true, as he that earst 1 hote. 

3 . Pa. pple. a. 1 (so)Mtan, 2-3 (50-, i-)haten, 
3-4 baton, 4-5 hate; 2-6 (3a-, y-, i-)hoten, 
(y-, i-)hote. 

2883 K. jElfred Booth, i. § i Da waes sum consul . . Boe- 
tius waes haten. 097$ Rushw. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 16 Monn 
se waes haten barrabas [Hatt. G. ;ehaten]. 1154 O. E. 
Chrott. an. 1132 An prior of S’ Neoa, Martin was ^ebaten. 
2x175 Cott. Horn. 219 Heo was 3ehoten leoht berinde. 
C 1175 Lamb. Horn. 97 He is ihate on grekisc paraclitus. 
c X200 Ormin 5200 He wass batenn Helyseow. c 1205 Lay. 
3156 pe kinge of Bruttaine pe Leir b haten. c X250 Pleid. 
Plaregrete 1, De lie of one meidan was hoten Maregrete. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 80 A lordyng of pe Romaynes, pat 
y hote was Galle. a 1300 K. Horn 201 Horn ihc am inote. 
<1 1300 Cursor M. 14503 His nam was haten caiphas. Ibid. 
39465 pat ilk bat pan was hate saul. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 
1. 61 A wiht pat wrong is I -hote. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Jokannes6s pat hatine wes deme drusiane. C1386 Chaucer 
Reeve's T. 21 His name was hoote [v.r. hoten] deynous 
Symkyn. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 55 A lord, whiche Phorceus 
Was note, c 144x1 Solomon's Bk. I Visd. 156 He was yhote 
Ionas. 1513 Douglas AEneis m. i. 25 Our friendlie goddis, 
Penates halt [rime estait]. a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 
in. i. in Hazl. Dads ley ^ XII. 255 Aldersgate Is hoten so 
from one that Aldrick hight. 

0 . 3-3 hatten (-in), 4-5 hatte. Chiefly north. 
H from the passive form hr f U, or shortened from lux ten.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9545 (Cott.) pe toper was hatten soth- 
fastnes. 1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 376 Thomas of divn 
hatt>*n wess he. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 97 pe tour is 
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i-c!eped and hatte Babel, a 2400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thortilon 
PIS. (1867) ix The secunde dedely synne es hattene enuy. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert 6827 His name was hattyn cuthrede. 

7. 4 heiten, heit, hete, hett(e, 4-5 (9 dial.) 
het. 

a 1300 Cursor PI. 1524 (Cott.) Sco was heiten [v.r. cald(e] 
hoema. Ibid. 14783 (Gott) Ouper es he prophete, Or crist 
himself to man es hete. c 1310 Ibid. 2658 (Trim) As 1 bifore 
baue hette [r \rr. hight, he3t, nith] to pe. Ibid. 12820 (Trin.) 
pat longe was hett [ v.rr . hight, Ixi^tJ now comen es. C1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 39 So have I het. 1855 Waugh 
Lane. Life (1857) 65 A lawm, fause owd felly, het an elder. 

4 W hight, (4 he3t, hiht, hith, hite, 

4- 5 hi^t, -e, hy^fc, yhight, yhy3t, ihight, 4-6 
hyght, 5 height, Sc. 4- hicht, hecht, 7 heght). 

a 1300 Cursor PI. 1276 (Cott.) pe oile me was bight [v.rr. 
he^t, het] o merci. Ibid. 259o(Gstt.) As it was hite bifor pas 
dais. 1340 Hampole Pr. Conic. 107 [God] has hight him yit 
par to pe blise of heyen. c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 540 O 
hous of bousses, whilom best yhight ! c 1386 — Frank l. T. 
595 We! ye woot what ye han hight [v.rr. hy3t, hi3t, hiht]. 
a 1400 Pistill of Susan 14 He hed a wif hi^t Susan, c 1475 
Rauf Ccil$ear. 449, I sail hald that I haue hecht. 1513 
Douglas jEneis i. i. 10 Thair was ane anciant ciete hecht 
Cartage. 1563 in B. Googe's Eglogs etc. (Arb.) 81 Happye 
(Googe) he maye be hyght. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 59 
Anauncient booke, hight Briton moniments. ^1605 Mont- 
gomerie Flyting 451 Wee haue heght jo Mahoun, for hand- 
sell, this hair. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 106 A cunning man, 
hight SidropheL 1812 Byron Ch. Har. r. iii, Childe Harold 
was he hight. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 116 A glen which 
.. has been hight the Vale of Shadow’s. 

€. 4 *hebted, (hethede), 6-7 highted, Sc. 

5- 9 heclited. 

ci 300 Havelok 551 Hwan pe swike him hauede hethede, 
pat he shulde him forth lede. 1583 Stanyhurst AEiteis 
in. (Arb.) 77 For those plats Strophades in languadge 
Greekish ar highted. 1602 Fulbecke Pandectes 83 So 
Arsaces . . was . . highted a lawfull king, a 1833 J. Ballan- 
tyne in Whisilc-B inkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 1. 33 Mony big 
loons hae hechted to wyle her awa. 

4 . Passive: see B. 5. 

B. Signification. 

L Irans. f X. To command, bid ; to order, or- 
dain. Constr. 'with person and thing, or pers. and 
inf. or clause ; also with thing only, and absol. Obs. 

a goo Charter (Th.) 47 (Bosw.) [He] heht &et he cuome to 
him. c 1000 vElfric Horn. I. 394 We dydon swa swa 3 u 
us hete. — Gram. xxi. (Z.) 125 Mid Sam £emete we hataS 
oSre menn don sum <Sing. Ibid., Gehwa hmt oSerne, na 
hyne sylfne. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 31 penne pe preost bine 
hat a^efen pa ehte. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 211 He ne 
wile don pat god him het .. and doS bat be deuel het. 
C1275 Lay. 31552 We beob icome ase pou hauest i-hote. 
<n 300 Vox 4- Wolf 36 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 59 Be stille, ich 
hote,_ a Codes nome ! c 1300 Beket 2039 (Percy’) We hotep 
pe ek in his half pat bu assoilli also pe Bischop [etc.]. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 1082 [He] het hem alle hkje bider as 
harde as p»ei mi^t. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 17 He hihte 
pe eorpe to seruen ow vchone. Ibid. m. 0 Corteisliche pe 
Clerk po as pe kyng hihte, Tok pe Mayden bi pe Middel. 
1377 Ibid. B. 11. 218 He was .. Ouer al yhowted and yhote 
trusse. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 411 3 if pe prince of 
pe lond hote, Briddes syngep wip mery note. 1447 Boken- 
ham Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 5 Lete hem be hete Thedyr 
to here and there to lete The same thyng. 14.. Stac. 
Rome Boa in Pol. Rel $ L. Poems 141 He hett also that 
men shoulde to chyrche goo. 1872 [see A. 1 y]. 

+ b. To bid come, call, summon. (Only in OE. 
and arch, in Spenser.) Obs. 

a xooo Daniel 532 Da was to Sam dome Daniel haten. 
1591 Spenser Daphn. xx Ne let the Sacred Sistere here be 
hight, Though they of sorrowc heavilie can sing. 

. 2 . To promise, to vow; to pledge oneself. 
(Constr. as in 1.) Obs. exc. Sc. 

■ a 900 Cynewulf Juliana 53 Gif pu to ssemran gode . . haitsS 
haepen-weoh. cizoo Ormin 4022 patt tatt icc het Drihhtin. 
CX205 Lay. 23384 ?et ich wulfe haten mare. CX250 Gen. «5* 
Ex. 4098 De lond hoten sal hem ben giuen. a 1300 Cursor 
PI. 5429 (GotL) Hite me treuli pu pi selue Sal me wid min 
eldns delue. c 1340 Cursor PI. 3886 (Fairf.) Pou sal haue 
rachel as I pe hi3t. c 1275 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 1022 
Bath gold and fe Hecntand hyme in-to plente. CX380 
Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 30 We pat hoten grete avowis to 
voiden . . siiknessis. c 1386 Chaucer Plan of Law's T. 236 
Oon auow to grete god I heete. ^1400 MAUNDnv. Pref. 
(Roxb.) 2 pis es pe land pat es hight til vs in heritage. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 44 That he may fle Esaw, 
That us bothe hetes bale to brew, c 1470 Harding Citron. 
clxviii. vi, Ever y* kyng Edward hight men greate hyre 
Hym for to take. 1577-87 Harrison England 1. vii. in 
Holinshed 15 He was so desperatelie wounded, that no man 
hight him life. X724 Ramsay l'ea-t. Pfisc. (1733) II. 182 
Rob my eetn hecht me a stock. 1829 in Chambers Scott. 
Songs 40 Hope aye hechts his safe return. 
f 3 . parenthetical. To assure (one that it is as 
one says) : cf . 1 1 promise yon.’ Obs. 

13. . E. E. Allil. P. A. 402 Maysterful mod & by3e pryde 
I hete be arn heterly hated here, c 1350 Will Paleme 1123 
So harde pei hi^ea pan, i hote pe for sope. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce vn. 156 The kyng, that hungry wes, I hicht. c 1420 
Pallad. on Husb. iii. 936 Also this y yow hete I preued 
haue. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xxxiii, Baith aixtree and 
quheillis of gold, I hote. 1515 Scot. Field 257 in Chetham 
Pfisc. (1856) II, I will wynde you to wreke, wees, I you heete. 

4 . To call, to name. (Now only in fa. pple .) 
arch. 

C893 K. /Elfred Oros. 1. i. § 17 Da deor hi hatap hranas. 
CH75 Lamb. Horn. 77 pu scald .. here knaue child, and 
haten hit^helend. c 1205 Lay. 2857 To hire he hefde loue, 
and Iffifdi heo hehte. a 1225 Juliana 55 Sathanas pat tu 
leuest upon & ti feader hatest. CX350 Will, Paleme 405 
pat menskful maj’de Melior was hoten. c 1450 Si. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 477 A bischop hight Eugenius.^ CX460 Towneley 
Pfyst. (Surtees) 145 Emanuelle is hete His name for to lere. 


HIGHT. 


1580 SidneV Ps. xxiv.vi, Even He the King of glory hight, 
1583 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 26 Thee Romans of his 
owne name, Romulus, highting. 1603 Verstecan Dec. 
Intel t. (1634) 83 The nether Saxons are hight now Friesians! 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 83 A little pest, hight 
Tommy Moore. 1845 Hood Recipe Civiliz. 39 Look at the 
polish’d nations hight The civilized. 

IX. intr . : in origin inedio-fassivc. 

5 . To call oneself, be called, have or bear the 
name. (Now only in the archaic pa. t. hight.) 

a . Orig. in forms repr. the OTeut. passive, Goth, 
pres. t. haitada, - anda . Pres, and pa. t. 1 Mtte, 
pi. -on, 2-5 hatte, pi. -en, 4-5 hette, hatt, hat, 
hett. The forms with e were prob. influenced by 
those in 0 ( b ). 

r 897 K. /Elfred Gregory's /’tfr/.lviiL 445 On &em bocum 
<Sc hatton Apocalipstn. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 55 Hu 
ne hatte hys modor Maria? c 1200 Trin. Coll. Hon. 13 pe 
six werkes of brihtnesse hatten pus. Ibid. 89 Bethfage.. 
hatte pe prop. <11300 Cursor PI. 3948 *Tel me nam \ he 
said, ‘quat es pin?’ ‘ Iacob i hatt * [v.rr. hate, het]. Ibid. 
14218 Thomas bat hette didimus. c 1330 R. Brunne Chrott. 
(x8xo) 22 Oxen nate pe toun, per pe body felle. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xvi. 15 Herte hatte pe [hjerber pat it in groweth, 
1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. in. i. (Tollym. MS.), A man 
hat [1535 hight, 1582 is called] antrapos in Grew. 0430 
Chev. Assigne 232 Betryce she hette. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 377 Hardebrechins pe cite hatte. c 1460 Towneley 
Pfyst . (Surtees) 8 A good yoman my master hat. 

(1 b ) Extended to infinitive; and sometimes in 
indicative with person-endings. 

CX250 Got. <5- Ex. 813 Dat bur5e .. attecS cariatharbe. 
a 1300 Cursor PI. 3948 (Cott.) Iacob ya. Sal pou na langer 
hetten [v.rr. hat, be cald] sua. c 2340 Ibid. 2650 (Trin.) AdcI 
seide Pou hettest now abrahame. c 1380 Wyclif Scrm. SeL 
Wks. 1 . 365 Zacarie. .tolde what pe child shulde hatte. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 4257 Not Delphon but Doels sum demyt hit to 
het. c 1460 Tovjneley Plyst. (Surtees) 74 Codes son sballe 
he hat [rime that]. 

0 . Already in OE. the passive infinitive had to 
he supplied by the active hdtan, ME. hoten, 
north, hate ; and from an early date in ME., the 
passive forms began to yield to the corresponding 
active ones : ( a ) in Pres. t. 1 TuUan, 3-5 hote(n, 
north. 3“5 hate, (4-6 hait). (By Spenser also erro- 
neously in pa. t) (b) in Pa. t. het, hete ; later also 
in pres. t. (c) in Pa. t. highte (etc.), later hight 
(the only part still in archaic nse). ( d ) From 14th 
to 1 8th c. hight was extended to the pres, t. (some- 
times with person-endings), and to the infinitive. 

a. a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 344 Se hehsta hatan sceoldc 
Satan si&San. c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 pis child shal 
hoten godes prophete. a 1300 Cursor PI. 4752 (Cott.) In pe 
flum pat hait pe nile. Ibid. 2650 (GBtt.) And said he suld 
hate [v.rr. hatte, hat) abraham. 1393 Langl. P . PI. C. in. 31 
Filins dei he hotep. ?« 1400 Arthur 613 Now hyt hootep 
Glastyngbury. rx5n is l Eng. Bk. Attter. (Arb.) Introd. 2S/1 
Oon aforemontayen and hooth caput viride. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis 1. Prol. 244 That in the text of Virgill .. Hait 
Deiphebe. Ibid. ii. 58^ Quhilkis, eist, south, and waist 
wyndis hait [v.r. hate) with ws. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Sept. 194 Lowder (for so his dog hote). 2590 — F.Q. lsi.z? 
It rightly hot The well of life. 

b. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 227 His sune hete arfaxat. a 1300 
A”. Horn 9 Godhild het his quen. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 1 15 In pat mount was pe litel strete of preostes, 
pat heetBe[th]phage. c 1425 Eng. Co tig. I rel. (E.E.T.S.) x 
[An] heighe man in Irland, )>at het dermod Macmorgn. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur vn. ii, What heteth your lady and 
where dwelleth she? 

C. a 1225 Juliana 5 Hire fleschliche feader affrican hehte. 
C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 67/6 pat heitte Maximian. o* 3 °° 
Cursor PI. 633 (Cott.) par for hight [v.r. he^t] sco virago. 
a 1300 Ibid. 2594 (GOtt.) Sare. .had.. an hand womman pat 
agar hite. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. lYaee (Rolls) 9426 Sire 
Bertel pen hat pat on, pat oper heyghte sire Iordon. 
Chaucer Pro L 719 At this gentil hostelrye That high te 
[v.rr. hyxte, hiht] the Tabard. 1480 Caxton Descr.Bnt. 
13 Bathe nighte sommetyme Athamannus Cj’te. 1513 Brad- 
shaw St. Werburge 1. 314 The quene of eest-Englande saynt 
Heryswith she hyght. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) L 6 
In Grece..duelt ane king, the quhiik hecht /Ealus. 1003 
Butler Hud. 1. i. 152 In School-Divinity as able As he that 
hight Irrefragable. 17x4 Gay Sheph. Week ir. 20 A 
that Cic’Iy hight, had won his Heart. 2841 Loxgf. Child r. 
Lord's Supper 48 Father he hight and he was in the pansn* 

d. c 1340 Cursor PI. 3946 (Fairf.) Tel me man quat pou 
hijt. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 423 That highten 
Balades, Roundels, Virelayes. c 2386 — Knt.'s T. 639 B u 
ther as I was wont to highte Arcite, Now highte I rbuo* 
strate noght worth a myte. 2x430 Syr Getter. *665 y 
dooth he hight’, she seid, * Madame?’ 2x440 York My 
xxvi. 225 What hytist thou? 2523 Ld. Berners Frotss. I- 
clxiii. 201 Sir, sayde he, I hyght lohan of Helenes, but wba 
is your name ? a 2536 Calisto iy PI cl. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 5 ° 
Son. What hight she? Cal. Melibma Ls her name. *6°° 
Fairfax Tasso 1. Argt. 1 He sends them to the fort tna 
Sion hights. a x6xo Healey Cebes (1636) 122 Shee tna 
teareth her hayre, hight Sorrow. 1641 Prynne Atiltfi. (54 
Hightest thou Vrse? Have thou Gods curse. 
Cartwright Ordinary > 11. it in Ha2l. Dodsley XII. 241 
highteth she, say you? 

If III. 6. Used by Spenser as a pseudo-archaism 
in various senses not otherwise exemplified : 
to direct ; b. to commit; c. to name, designate, 
mention ; d. to mean, purport. . 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 164 A shepherd trewe, yf 
not so true As he that earst I hote. Ibid. Sept. 172 
out, Diggon, what euer it hight, For not but well moug 
him betight. 2590 — F. Q. 1. iv. 6 Yet charge of them wa 
to a Porter hight. 2596 Ibid. iv. x. 38 An hundred brasc 
caudrons bright-. Every of which was to a damzell m£JJ • 
Ibid.\. xL B But the sad steele seizd not, where it was cign > 
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Uppon the childe, but somewhat short did fall. Ibid. vr. vii. 
31 She could or save or spill whom she would hight. 

Hence + Hi-ghting- (heting, hotting, hoting, 
hechting), vbl. sb. Obs., bidding or promising ; 
concr. a promise, a vow. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 785 (GStt.) J>is heting . . was bath fals 
and fikil. Ibid. 792 (Gott.) Sum of J>e hoting was gain sau. 
a 1340 Hampolk Psalter xxiv. xx p3i ere witnes of his hight- 
ynge. c 1380 NVyclif Sel. Wks. ill. 33 God is trewe in his 
neetynge. c 1440 York Myst. xlviii. 201 My hetyng haly 
schall I fulfille. a 1500 Knt. Wife 47 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
II. 18 This kny3t .. thou3t to fulfyi his hettynge. a 1573 
Diurn. Occitrr. (1833) 300 He promittit in hechtmg to caus 
the toun men doe or die. 

t Hight, v . 1 Obs. In i hyhtan, 3 bitten. 
[OE. hyhtan, f. hyht Hight intr. To hope, 

anticipate something with hope or joy ; to rejoice, 
exult 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxxui[i]. 2 Heorte min and flaesc 
hyhta'5 georne, on |?one lifjendan leofan Drihten. Ibid. xc[i], 
14 He hyhte to me. a 1250 Owl Night. 437 Ech wqt is 
glad for mine binge.. And hi^tejj a^en mine kume. 

+ Right, Obs . Forms : 2-3 hihten, huih- 

ten, 4-5 hijte(n, 5 hyght, heyghte, 7 hight. 
[Early ME. huihten , hihten , of doubtful origin. 

Perh., like prec., a deriv. of hyht , Hight sb?, in sense * to 
make joyous or delightful ’ : cf. Hightle v., Hightly.] 
trans. To beautify, adorn, embellish, set off. 
ci 200 Trite. Coll. Horn. 71 We shule .. noht mid faire 
worde hihten bo ateliche sinnes. Ibid. 89 pat burh folc 
hihten J>e he^e strete and bihengen it mid palmes. Ibid. 195 
Alle Jtos wennen huihten his wurSshipe. 1340-70 Alex. «y 
Dind. 728 pe hauter of he[r joules alle hihten. C1374 
Chaucer Boeth. 1. metr. ii. 4 (Camb. MS.) The lusty howres 
of the fyrst somer seson pat hyhteth [v.r. hkjtep] and 
aparaileth the Erthe with rosene flowres. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 217 An hous i-made wel nyh al of gold 
and i-hi3t wip precious stones. 1398 - Barth. De P.R. 11. 
v. (i49S> 31 By theyr presence al that is in heuen and in erthe 
is wonderfully hyghted. X633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 12 
His land shall be husbanded, his house highted, his gar- 
ments brushed. 

Hence Highting vbl. sb. ; Highter, an adorner 
or embellisher. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 7 Faire florischers and 
hijteres of wordes and of metre. Ibid. II. 313 By cause of 
pe more h^tinge and fairenesse [causa oniatus dignioris]. 

Hight vA, obs. var. of Height v. 
High-taper. [Altered from higtaper (Lyte, 
Gerarde, Cotgrave), earlier higgis taper, hickis 
taper (Turner).] =Hag-tapeb, q.v. 

1605 Timme Quersit. iii. 179 Take of . . hightaper, and of 
feme, of each one pound and a halfe. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. IV. 135. 

Highten, etc., obs. form of Heighten v., etc. 
Highth, obs. or dial. var. of Height sb., a., 
v. ; var. f. Hight sb.' 1 , Obs., haste. 

High-tide. [OE. htahtid, f. High a. + Tide. 
Only in OE. and early ME. ; in mod. Eng. ad. Ger. 
hochzeit.'] A high time, high day, festival. 

a 1000 Laws of sEthelred v. c. 14 (Schmid) To aeshwilces 
apostoles heahtide. c 1230 Gen. «J- Ex. 1507 At he3 tide and 
at gestning. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. x, A ‘ Feast of 
Pikes, Fltedes Piques'* , notablest among the hightides of the 
year. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. nr. 194 Unto the town, 
Where for the high-tide folk were dight. 1884 Symonds 
Shahs. Predec. viii. 315 To attend her high-tides, was the 
privilege and pleasure of a congregated nation. 

High tide : see Tide. 

Highting, vbl. sb. : see tinder Hight v. 
t Hightle,- v. Obs. [deriv. of Hight v. 3 , 
with dim. and freq. suffix -le.] trans . To adorn, 
ornament ; = Hight vA 

X3.. E. E. A llit. P. B. 1290 pe hous & pe anournementes 
he hy^tled togedep a 1400-50 Alexander 1541 (Ashm.) pan 
[he] him hi^tild his hede & had on a Mitre. Ibid. 4540 He 
has a hatt on his hede hijtild o floures. Ibid. 4969 As it 
ware hejtild in pat hill with handis of aungels. 
t Hightly, a- and adv. Obs. Forms: 1 hyhtlic, 
2-3 hihtlich, 4 hijtli. [OE. hyhtlic ‘giving or 
having cause for hope or joy*, f. hyht Hight j£. 3 ] 

A. adj. Joyous, exultant ; delightful, pleasant ; 
in OE., also, hopeful. 

a 1000 Andreas 104 (Gr.) Hama hyhtlicost. a xooo Cxd- 
mods Gen. 146 Hyhtlic heofontimber. Ibid. 1605 Hyhtlic 
heorpwerod heafodmaga. CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 be 
lichame pe sholde ben pe soule hihtliche bure, make<5 hire 
to ateliche quarteme. 

33 . adv. ? Pleasantly, becomingly. 

13. . Gaw. <5* Gr. Knt. 1612 He .. hatz out pe hastlcttez, 
as h^tly bisemez. 

Hi'gh-toned, a. [f. high lone + -ed 2.] 

1 . High in pitch (vocal or musical). 

1779-81 Johnson L . P., Swift Wks. III. 405 His voice 
was sharp and high-toned rather than harmonious. 

2 . High-strung, tense. 

1804 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 49 His high-toned ex- 
pectations. 1814 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 236 His 
temper was naturally irritable and high-toned. 

3 . Having a high moral tone; high-principled; 
expressing lofty sentiments; having dignified or 
superior manners. 

18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 11. viii, In whose high-toned^ im- 
partial mind Degrees of mortal rank and state Seem objects 
of indifferent weight. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits \ Uttiv. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 92 It is contended .. that the public senti- 
ment within each of those schools is high-toned and manly. 
1886 Swinburne in 19th Cent. Jan. 150 The rough and ready 
hand of Rowley may be traced, not indeed in the more high- 


toned passages, but in many of the most animated scenes of 
The Spanish. Gipsy. 

■ b. U. S. eolloq. Excellent, tastefnl, of superior 
quality. 

High.ty-tig'llty (hai-ti,tai-ti), ini., a., and sb. 
[A variant of Hoity-toity, q.v., app. sometimes 
associated in idea with high , height, or with tight, 
and modified in nse accordingly. The pronunc. 
of ci as i, as in lie, bile = oil, boil, was formerly 
prevalent.] . 

A. int. An ejaculation expressing contemptuous 
surprise or anger: see Hoity-toity. 

1747 W. Horsley Fool II. i68 < Heyty titey, very fine truly. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xlvi, ‘Why, highly tighty, sir ! ’ 
cried Mrs. Gamp, * Is these your manners?’ x866 Cornh. 
Mag. May 565 ‘Highty-tighty; what a much ado about 
nothing 1 * said the old lady. 

B. adj. Petulant, huffy ; supercilious. 

3848 Thackeray Van. Fair xviii, ‘La, William, don’t be so 
highty-tighty with us. We’re not men. We can’t fight you \ 
Miss Jane said. 1855 — Newcomes xlii, You know very well 
what I mean, sir ! Don’t try to turn me off in that highty- 
tighty way. 

C. f sb. (See quots.) Obs. (or dial.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hightetity, a Ramp or 
Rude Girl. 1725 in Netv Cant . Diet. 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vulg. 7 \, HeiqJity ioify, a hoy don, or romping girl. [1877 
JV. IV. Line. Gloss., Highty-tighty, a see-saw.] 

High water. The state of the tide when the 
surface of the water is highest; the time when the 
tide is at the full. 

1626 Capt. - Smith Aecid. Yng . Seamen 17 It flows quarter 
floud, high water, or a still water. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Eletn. 
Philos. (1830) 439 In twenty-four hours and almost fifty-two 
minutes; which is. .the time between the high-water of one 
day and the high-water of the day following. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. xi, Put out to sea. .at high-water. x86o^l// Year 
Round No. 69. 449 High water is never so high, and low 
water is never so low, at quadratures as at syzygies. 

Hence High-wa'ter mark. a. lit. The mark 
left by the tide at high water, the line or level then 
touched ; esp. the highest line ever so touched. 
Also, by extension, the highest line touched by 
a flooded river or lake. 

1SS3 Brf.nde Q. Curtins F vj,The worcke did growe from 
the bottome of the Sea. .but not yet broughte to the hyghe 
water marcke. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 2 Betweene the Low 
water and High water Marke. X748 Anson’s Voy. n. viii. 
219 They, .lay their eggs, .in the sand, just above the high- 
water mark. 1878 Huxlby Physiogr. 180 The standard 
taken is neither high-water mark nor low-water mark, but 
the mean level between the two. 1892 J. D. Hood Water- 
spouts Yorksh. Wolds 48 Traces of the nigh-water-mark line 
apparent throughout the village. 

b. Jig. The highest point of intensity, excellence, 
prosperity, or the like, attained. 

1814 Earl of Dudley Lett. 13 June (1840) 43 The high- 
water mark of English faction is very much below the ebb 
of French violence. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Personal 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 132 The Ode on Immortality is the high- 
water-mark which the intellect has reached in this age. 1890 
Spectator 31 May 766 He [Defoe] nearly touches the high- 
water mark of English prose. 

Highway (hai’w^:). Forms: see High a. and 
Way. [f. High a. 7, 19 + Way. In OE. a true 
compound; but in 1 5-1 7th c. often two words. 
Often antithetic to By-way.] 

1 . A public road open to all passengers, a high 

road ; csp. a main or principal road forming the 
direct or ordinary route between one town or city 
and another, as distinguished from a local, branch, 
or cross road, leading to smaller places off the main 
road, or connecting two main roads. The Kings 
Highway : see quot. 1895. _ _ . 

850 in Earle Land Chart. 130 Circumcincta ab oriente 
cynfges heiwes a meritie stret to scufeling forde. CX200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 131 He nolde noht tumen ut of \>e he3e- 
weie. c 1325 Poem times Edw. II (Percy Soc.) lvii, Thei 
goth out of the hy-way. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne (1886) 

55 There was also bisyde bis hille a hye-weye, and to Jus 
hi3eweye were .iii. weyes metyng to-gydir. 1450-1530 Myrr. 
our Ladyc 140 There ys a dyfference bytwyxte an hyghe 
waye and a bypathe, for the hyghe waye ys large and com- 
mune to all. 1604 F. Hering Modest Def. 22 To make the 
Point as plaine as the Kings bigh-way. x66z Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 109 Chosen Overseers for the hy wayes for this 
present yeare. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 452 The state • 
[Connecticut] is chequered with innumerable roads or high 
ways crossing each other in every direction. 18x3 Examiner 
2 6 Apr. 260/1 The Coroner’s Jury brought in a verdict of 
self-murder, and the poor creature’s body was barbarously 
mangled by a stake, and buried in the highway. 1851 
Helps Comp. Solit. i. (1874) 5 To make a road for himself 
. . instead of using the King's highway. 1895 Pollock & 
Maitland Hist. Eng. Law I. 22 The two phrases [‘ the 
king’s peace 1 and ‘the king’s highway’] are, indeed, in- 
timately connected; they come from the time when the 
king’s protection was not universal but particular, when the 1 
king’s peace was not for all men or all places, and the king’s 
highway was in a special manner protected by it. 

b. To lake (to) the highway, to become a high- 
wayman, footpad, etc. % ( 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 71 We will take the highway 
like gentlemen. [1817 J- Evans Excurs. Windsor 31 Em- I 
barrassment..that had induced him to so rash a step as the 
highway.] 

2 . Iransf. a. The ordinary or mam route, or Ime 
of communication followed, by land or water. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 70 In desertes of Araby 
by be hie way toward Egipte. 1684 Roxb. Ball. (1885) V. 


464 From Westminster-Hall to the Temple each day The 
River of Thames ’twas made a High-way. 1837 W. Irving 
Capt. Bonneville I. 79 The Platte has become a highway for 
the fur traders. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 220 The great 
sea on the west, the natural highway of commerce. 

b. Any track well- beaten or regularly traversed 
by animals or things. 

X S 79 Tomson Calvin's Serrn. Tim. 253/2 Poore ignorant 
men runne thus like Cranes, and., goe the beastes highway, 
(as the proueibe is). 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 17 You 
may obserue the pathes and high-wayes betwixt one nest 
and another, is track’t and beaten plaine with their little 
feet. 1835 Bain Senses $ Int. hi. i. § 28 The Concurrence 
of Sensations in one common stream of consciousness, — in 
the same cerebral highway. 1866 B. Taylor Poems, Passing 
the Sirens 179 But mark the burning highway of the sun. 

3 . Jig. A course of conduct leading directly to 
some end or result. 

_ 1598 F. Meres tr. Leaves' Sinners Guide Title-p,, Brought 
into the Highway of Euerlasting Happinessc. 1625 Burges 
Pers. Tithes 36 This were the high way to become sonnes 
of Belial indeed. 1600 Child Disc. Trade Pref. (1694) 25 
Trades that we have lost, and are in the highway to lose. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 288 That state.. I perceive to 
be on the highway to ruin. 

b. The ordinary or direct course (of conduct, 
thought, speech, etc.). 

a 1637 B.Jonson Discov., Otium Stud to rum Wks. (Rtldg.) 
748/2 He never forced his language, nor went out of the 
highway of speaking, but for some great necessity or ap- 
parent profit. 1871 E. F. Burr AdFidem vi, 90 To march 
. . in an orderly way, along the highways of thought. 

4 . ailrib. and Comb., as Highway Board , hedge, 
passage, side, theory ; b. frequenting or plying one’s 
trade on the highway, as highway robber , slander, 
IhieJ, woman ; c. used to run on the highway, as 
highway dog, nag, etc. ; d. highway rate, tax, 
one imposed for the maintenance of highways. 

x6xx Markham Countr. Content. 1. i. (1668) 10 A couple 
of good *high-way dogs, that is to say, Hounds . . that . . 
will hunt as well upon a dry, hard high-way as upon 
the freshest mould. x68o Otway Cains Marius m. iii, 
Some Beggar’s rotten Rags . . left dangling on a *High- 
way Hedge. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman d' A If. 
11. 75 He bestowed his blessing vpon mee, and with it a 
good *high-way-Nag. 1621 Quarles Div. Poems , Esther, 
Making a ^Highway-passage through the Main. 1840 Hood 
Knt. 4- Dragon viii, He collected . . * High way- rates on the 
roads. 1690 Land. Gaz. No. 2607/2 Any "Highway Robbers, 
House-Breakers, or Murderers. 1638 Sir T. Hergert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 87 Unexpected onsets of the Coolies and *high*way 
roagues. i669 \Vorlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 174 Any poor 
Cottager that lives by the *High-\vay-side. 1600 Rowlands 
Lett. Humours Blood xxviii. 34 Three *high-way standers, 
haueing cros-lesse cursse Did greete my friend with, Sir giiie 
vs your pursse. 1897 Daily News 13 Sept. 7/5 The Colonial 
railway policy has been almost entirely dominated by what 
is called the “highway theory. 16x8 Bolton Floras 11. xvii. 
(1636) X46 From huntsman turning “highway theefe. 

Highwayman (hai-w^hmsen). [f. prec. : for- 
merly as three words or two, without or with 
hyphens. In some districts with chief stress on way. J 

1 . One who frequents the highway for the purpose 
of robbing passengers ; esp. one who docs this on 
horseback, as distinguished from a foot-pad. 

1649 Thomasson Tracts (Brit. Mus.) DXXXIII. xxxi. 20 
This last session there suffered 28, most of them high way 
men. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lee t. 34 'Tis like the friendship 
of pickpockets and highwaymen, that are said to observe 
strict justice among themselves. _ 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 553 The charms of riot and debauchery make 
highwaymen and housebreakers. 1782 Cow per Gilpin 237 
They raised the hue and cry : — ‘ Stop thief ! stop thief ! — 
a highwayman l ’ x 789-1840 [see Foot-pad). 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 382 It was necessary to the success and 
even to the safety of the highwayman that he should be a 
bold and skilful rider. 

fig. 1694 Acc. Sey. Late Voy. ti. (1711) 25 We take. .Guns 
and Lances, to resist the Highway-men the Bears. 

2 . local. A surveyor of highways. (In use in 
north Lincolnshire and elsewhere.) 

1888 Freeman in W. R. \V. Stephens Life (1895) II. 379 
Ex officio guardians and highwaymen I count for a mistake. 

Hence Highway manhood, the condition of a 
highwayman (see Footpaddery quot 1861). 
Hi’gh-wrouglit, a. 

1 . Agitated or excited to a high degree. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. it. i. 2 It is a high wrought Flood. 1702 
Rowe Tamerl. v. i, The high-wrought Tempest in my Soul. 
1814 Scott Wav. xxvii, The present high-wrought state of 
his feelings. 

2 . Wrought with exquisite art or skill; ‘accu- 
rately finished, nobly laboured ’ (J.). 

1728 PorE Dune. n. 187 Thou triumph ’st, Victor of the 
high-wrought day. And the pleas'd dame, soft smiling, 
lead’st away. 1838 Lytton Alice v. vi, She understood not 
his high-wrought scruples. 

Higiene, obs. form of Hygiene. 

Higle, etc., obs. form of Higgle, etc. 
Higlv-pigly, adv. — Higgledy-piggledy. _ 

1664 Homer a. la Mode (N.), Just as neighbor Vm 
lie, Let their beasts graze, but then can '** ^ 2 a lex 

from ev’ry one’s i’th town. 1675 F : Rous tnj-cs 

vi. 11. ii. (ed. 8) 274 They sit higly pigfy, and evcf y one Uxk 
where he likes. 

Higra, higre, obs. forms of 

Higry pigry, vnlg. perversion of HlfBA ncr.A- 

1773 wbichwoeld stop 

goose would send him some nig r > P'6*J > 

‘ HfetV see Hight Hig-taper, var. HaO- 
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taper. Hih(e, obs. f. Hie sb. and v . Hihful : 
see Hiefdl under Hie sb. Hiho : see Hickwall. 
Hiht, hihpe, obs. ff. Height. Hii, obs. f. Hi 
proit., High a. Hij, obs. f. Hie v., High a. 

II Hijra, hijrali (hrdgra). More accurate 
form of Hegira. Hence || Hijra (Hegiree) a ., 
of the Hijra. 

1839 Penny Cycl . XV. 299/1 This retreat happened on the 
16th of July, 622, and has been adopted as the Mohammedan 
rera called Hejra. 1849 Sir H. M. Elliott BibL Index 
Histor. Moham . Ind. I. 48 During the first four Centuries 
of the Hijri Era. 1886 Seeley Short Hist. Napoleon /, i. 16 
With this Hijra [flight of the Buonapartes from Corsica to 
France, 1793] the first period of Napoleon comes to an end. 

Hil, obs. form of III, Isle, Hill. 

J* Hilaire, a. Obs. rare. In 6 hylair. [ad. L. 
hilar is, kilarus cheerful, merry. Cf. OF. hil air e, 
hylaire , prob. the proximate source.] Gay, cheerfuh 
3560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 157 With hylair vult, and 
fa^soun richt famous. Ibid. 357 To sum scho is hylair. 

Hilar (hsrlii), a. [f. Hil-um + -ah 1. Cf. F. 
hilaire.] Of or pertaining to a Hilum (senses 2, 3). 

1864 in Webster. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 239 Seeds 
. . with often a pencil of silky hairs at the hilar end. 

■f Hrlarate, v. Obs. rare — 0 , [f. L. hilarat- 

ppl. stem of hilar are, f. hilar -us, hilar-is, cheerful, 
gay.] ‘To make merry’ (Cockeram 1623). 
Hilarious (hilea'rias), a. [A recent formation, 
f. L. hilari-s + -ous : cf. capaci-ous, alroci-ous, etc.] 

1 . Cheerful, cheery ; gladsome. 

1823 Scott Pcveril xlvi, In answer to my hilarious exhor- 
tations to confidence. 3856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Utiiv . 
Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 94 Cheery and hilarious tone. 1885 N. 
Amer. Rev. Apr. 335 As.. hilarious as Anacreon. 

2 . Boisterously joyous or merry ; rollicking. 

3835-40 J. M. Wilson Tales Bord. (1857) I. 53 Neither 

cared the hilarious damsel for the reverend turrets of Inner- 
kepple. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe viii. (1894) 186 
They may take it for granted . . that we were hilarious, 
excited [etc.]. 3875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 2 77 Others 
will become hilarious, erotic, or pugnacious. 

Hence Hila'riously adv. ; Hila’riousness. 

3863 A thetuBum 5 Dec , The conclusion was hilariously 
arrived at that the new Order should be named accordingly. 
1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 25 The holidays passed away 
hilariously. 1885 Truth 28 May 851/2 The fresh charm, 
hilariousness, and blush of spring. 

Hilarity (hilre riti). [ad. F. hilariti (14-1 5th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hilaritas, tat-em , f. 
hilaris, - us - Gr. l\apis cheerful, gay : see -ITT.] 

1 . Cheerfulness, gladsomeness ; calm joy. 

3568 Skeyne 'The Pest » i860) 25 Temperat hilaritie and 
blythnes are maist commendable. ^ 1670 Clarendon Con- 
tempi. Ps. Tracts/1727) 594 That joy.. which extends the 
heart to such an hilarity in the eyes, and in the countenance 
..that it cannot beconcealed. 1776 Johnson 12 Apr. in 
Boswell , No, Sir ; wine gives not light, gay, ideal hilarity ; 
but tumultuous, noisy, clamorous merriment. 1829 Southey 
Sir T. More II. 148 The pleasure which they partake con- 
duces . . to health and present hilarity. 

2 . Boisterous joy ; merriment. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1872) 30 The coarse and 
vulgar hilarity. 38^3 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 
C02 Festal music . . is the most remote of any from vulgar 
hilarity. 1894 Amer. Missionary Nov. 378 The incompar- 
able hilarity of the dusky cotton-pickers. 

t HiTarous, a. Obs. rare — K [f. L. hilar-us 
(see prec.) + -ous.] = Hilarious. 

1659 D. Pell Itnpr. Sea 410 Archimedes, .when hee found 
the resolution of the. .question, which transported him into 
such an hilarous fit of mirthsomness. 

Hilary (hrlari). [f. Hilarius , name of a doctor 
of the church, bishop of Poitiers (died 367), whose 
festival in the English Calendar is on Jan. 13.] 

. Name of a term or session of the High Court of 
Justice in England ; and also of one of the uni- 
versity terms at Oxford and Dublin. 

At Oxford now more generally called Lent term. 

[14.. Customs of Malton in Surtees Mise . (1888) 59 Y e 
grett cowrtt next eftyr Sayntt Hyllare day.] *577-87 
Harrison Englattd 1. jx. in Holinshed 1. 181/2 Hilarieterm 
beginneth the Three and twentith daie of Januarie (if it be 
not sundaie) otherwise the next daie after, and is finished 
the twelfe of Februarie, it hath foure returnes. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. 11. 101 There are four times of the Year 
appointed for the Determining of Causes.. Two of these 
Terms (viz.) Hillary Term, ana Michaelmas Term, are at a 
constant time of the Year; but Easter Term ana Trinity 
Term are sooner or later, as those Feasts happen. 1812 
M. A. Taylor Pari. Deb. 6 May in Examiner n May 295/2 
In Hilary Term, 1812, five decrees only were pronounced. 
3875 Act 38 & 39 Viet. c. 77. Sched., O. lxi. r. 1 The Hilary 
sittings shall commence on the nth of January and terminate 
on the Wednesday before Easter. 

f b. humorous. To keep Hilary term : to main- 
tain hilarity, be cheerful or merry. Obs. 

3629 T. Adams Heaven made sure Wks. 90s When God 
speakes peace to the Soule.. It giues end to all iarTes. .and 
makes a man keepe Hillary terme all his life. 

Hence .HiTary-mass, the feast of Saint Hilary ; 
Hl lary-tide, the time, term, or season immediately 
following this day. 

c 1330 R. Brunne CAnw. (1810) 284 At Saynt Hillarimesse 
at Westmynster salle be. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 
262 These stated sessions were held by Edward I at Hilary- 
tide^Easter, and Michaelmas. 

Hilasznic (hilarzmik), a. rare. [f. Gr, ihafffivs 
propitiation + -ic.] Propitiatory. 


1893 Ch. Q. Rev. XXXVII. 186 Hilasmic rites for the pur- 
gation of sin. 

Hilclx (hilj)i v. Sc. intr. To limp, .to halt. 
Hence Hitching* ppl. a.} HilcE sb., a limp. 

1784 Burns Ep.Jo Davie xi, My spaviet Pegasus will limp 
. .And then he’ll hilch,and stilt, and jimp. 3785 — Hallosvcen 
xx, He swoor 'twas hilchin Jean At e Craw. 3824 Mactac- 
gart Gdllovid. Encycl ., Hitch, a singular halt. 

tHild, v . Obs. Forms: 1 hyldan, 3-6 hild-, 
4 huld-(w), 4-5 hyld-, 5 held-, (5 hilt). Pa. t. 

1 hylde, 3-5 hilde, 4-5 hildide. Pa. pple. 
3 i-huld, 4 y-huld, huld, i-hylde, 5 y-hillid, 
5-6 hylt(e), 6 hild(e), hylded, 6-7 hilded, (7 
hileded). [OE. hyldan (\—*huldjan), f. hold car- 
case ; cf. ON. hylda to slash (Vighisson).] traits. 
a. To flay, skin. b. To strip off (the skin). 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 223/1 Discoriat , hyldej>. 
e 1000 /Elfkic Lev. iii. 6 And hyldon ha offrunga and ceor- 
fon to sticcon. c 1275 Lay. 20958 pat folk hii a-slowe pe 
cherles hit hilden [^2205 ulo3en]. c 3290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
471/321 3uyt hadde ich leouere ich were i-huld. £2350 
Will. Palerne 258 7 Hastili hulde we pe hides of pise bestes. 
C3380 Sir Fcntvw. 1639 A1 quike y rede pan Ie/Jiem hylde 
pe glotouns alle & some. 1382 Wyclif Micah iii. 3 Whiche 
eetemfleshe of my peple and hildiden the skyn of hem fro 
aboue. c 1440 A tic. Cookery in Housch. Ord. (1790) 458 
Take conynges or hares, hilt and wassh hom. cx^oGesia 
Rom. xxx iv. 133 (Harl. MS.) To the secounde [tormentor] 
he comaundid to helde him qwyke. 3546 J. Hf.Ywood 
Prov. (1867) 36, I will as soone be hylt, As waite againe for 
the mooneshine in the water. 3647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 

2 Till half their hides be hilded off. 3654 — Comm. Job 
xxxvii. 8 Till half hileded by the Countreymen. 

Hence Hilding vbl. so. 

3387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) II. 359 be sleynge and pe 
hildynge of a leon. 3519 Horman Vulg. 80 b, Membraan, 
bycause it was pulled of by hyldynge. 

Hild, -e, obs. inf., pa. t. and pa. pple. of Hjeldzl 
Hild, -e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Hold v. 
Hildebra’ndic, a. [f. Hildebrand + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the policy of 
Hildebrand, who as Gregory VII was Pope 1073- 
85, and was distinguished by his unbending asser- 
tion of the power of the papacy and hierarchy, 
and of the celibacy of the clergy. So HlTde- 
bramdine a ., HiTdebrandlsm, - 1 st. 

2837 Hallam Hist. Lit. ii. in. § 8 Extravagances of*Hil- 
debrandic principles. 1659 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. 566 
They sought by *Hildebrandine arts to exalt themselves 
above all that is called God in civil Magistracy. 2855 
Milman Lat. Chr. vii. »!. (1864) IV. 63 The HHdebrandine 
decrees against lay investiture and the marriage of the 
clergy. Ibid. vr. iii. III. 450 Against the *Hildebrandism 
of Rome and the monastidsm of Christendom. 1893 Wes/m. 
Gas. 14 Apr. 7/2 Erastianism. .is the control of the Church 
by the State ; but an equal evil is Hildebrandism, the con- 
trol of the State by the Church. 1680 G. Hickes Spirit of 
Popery Pref. 4 Our Covenanting *Hildebrandists . . would 
set their feet on the Necks of Christian Princes. 

•f Hilden, obs. form of hill-den , a mountain cave. 
3583 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 22 He [/Eolus] maystreth 
monsterus hildens, Youre kennels, good syrs. 

Hilder, -or, obs. forms of Elder sb. 1 , the tree. 
Hilding* (hi'ldig). Obs. or arch. Also 6 held-, 
hield-, 6-7 hyld-, 7 hiled-, 7-S heild-, [A late 
word, of obscure etymology: perh. f. Hield hyld 
vb., to bend downwards, bow, also to fall, sink, 
and to decline, turn waywardly aside + -ING. It 
is not clear whether the application was first to a 
horse or to a human being.] 
f 1 . A worthless or vicious beast, esp. a horse ; 
a sorry hack, a jade. Obs. 

3589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 18 Least standing long 
still in the open faire, they fall to downeright halting, and 
so he disclosed for arrant heldings. 3600 Holland Livy 
xxi. xl. 415 Their horses, no other than lame jades and poor 
hidebound hilding^. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills IV. 46^ A Run- 
away Beast that will not he held in., a very Heilding. 

2 . A contemptible, worthless person of either sex 
a good-for-nothing, arch. a. Applied to a man. 

2601 Shaks. Alls Well in. vi. 4 If your Lordshippe finde 
him not a Hilding, hold me no more in your respect. 1611 
— Cyyib. 11. iii. 128 A base Slaue, A Hilding for a Liuorie, 
a Squires Cloth. x6xx Cotgr., Cagu etna i lie, a filthie snudge, 

. miserable scrape-good, couetous hylding. 3679 Dryden 
Tr. ff Cr. in. ii, Away, away, you naughty hildings. 3843 
Lytton Last Bar. i.v, There's Master Sancroft, of the Oak, 
will not trust'tis a penny, the seely hilding. 

b. Applied to a woman : A jade ; a baggage. 
3592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. in. v. 169 Out on her, Hilding. 
3631 Celestina xu. 142^ She is a crafty Hiledtng, and I will 
not give her time to invent some one villainous tricke or 
other. x63t Dryden Sp. Fryar n. iii, How the Gipsey 
answers me ! Oh, ’tis a most notorious Hilding I 2723 
Rowe J. Shore iv. (1766) 335 This idle Toy, this Hilding 
[Jane Shore] scorns my power. 

3 . attrib. (in apposition) passing into adj . 

3582 Breton Hunted Hart in Heliconia (1815) 1. 139 Shee 
then takes of those hylding curres againe. 2596 Spenser 
F". Q. vi, v. 25 Thinking to take them from that hylding 
hound. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, J. i. 57 Some hielding 
Fellow, that had stolne The Horse he rode on. 2613 Mark- 
ham Eng. H usbandman n. 11. vii. (3635) 89 Those orts may be 
given to other heilding, and hungry Cattell. 2820 Scott 
Ivatthoe xxvii. Some hilding fellow ne must be, who dared 
not stay to assert his claim. 

Hile, obs. f. Hill v . 1 Hileded, erron. pa. t. 
Hild v. Ohs. Hileg(e, variant of Hyi.f.g, Ohs.- 
tHiler. Obs. [f. Hill vJ + -erI.] A protector. 


a 2340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 3 My hikre and hom of my 
hele. Ibid. 33 Hilere he is of all hopand in him. 
i*Hilet. Obs. [peril, f. root of Hill y.l to 
cover, etc. ; but cf. Holet.] A tent, a tabernacle. 

1382 Wyclif i Kings xx. 12 Benadab . . drank, and the 
kyngis, in hiletis (Vulg. itt umbraculis ; Coverd. in the 

E auylion]. Ibid. 16 Benadab forsothe drank drunken in his 
ilet [2388 schadewyng place]. — Isa. i. 8 Forsaken . . as 
an hylet in a place of goorctes [Vulg. tugurium ; 1388 an 
hulke in a place where gourdis wexen]. — Ecclus. xxxiv, 
10 Coueryng of brennyng, and the hilet [1388 a schadewyng 
place] of the mydday [Vulg. umbracultim meridiani]. 

Hill (hil), sb. Forms: 1 by 11, 2-4 hul, 3-5 
hull(e, 3-7 bil, 4-5 hel(l, 4-6 byl, hyll(e, 4-7 
hille, (6 yll), 3- bill. [OE. hyll str. masc. and 
fem. — LG. hull, Fris. he l, MDu. hille, hil, huh— 
OTcut. *hulnt-z , prc-Teut. *kuhil-s ; cf. Lith. 
hil nus high, kahtas hill, L. colli s hill, celsus lofty, 
admen top, from ablaut-stem kel-, hoi-, 1 : 1 - 1 ] 

1 . A natural elevation of the earth’s surface rising 
more or less steeply above the- level of the sur- 
rounding land. Formerly the general term, in- 
cluding what are now called mountains ; after the 
introduction of the latter word, gradually restricted 
to heights of less elevation ; but the discrimination 
is largely a matter of local usage, and of the more 
or less mountainous character of the district, 
heights which in one locality are called mountains 
being in another reckoned merely as hills. A more 
rounded and less rugged outline is also usually 
connoted by the name. 

In Great Britain heights under 2,000 feet are generally 
called hills ; 1 mountain * being confined to the greater ele- 
vations of the Lake District, of North Wales, and of the 
Scottish Highlands ; but, in India, ranges of s.oooand even 
10,000 feet are commonly called ‘ hills in contrast with the 
Himalaya Mountains, many peaks of which rise beyond 
20,000 feet. The pi. hills is often applied to a region of 
hills or highland ; esp. to the highlands of northern and 
interior India. 

c 1000 /Elfric Hom. I. 576 Hi huntiaS hi of adeere dune 
and of adeere hylle. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 129 Uppan I'an 
hulle synai. cxzoo Ormin 12055 P alt hill patt wass swa 
wunnderr heh. a 2225 Ancr. R. 178 Euer so hul is more 
& herre,. so wind is more ]>eron. a 3300 Cursor M. 23690 
Mont oliuet it es an hill pat iesus hanted mikel till. 1340 
Ayenb. 5 Ine pe helle of Synay. 23 .. E. E.Allit . P. A. 787 
On pe hyl of Syon. 1362 Langu P. PI. A. Prol. 5 In a Mayes 
Morwnynge on Maluerne hulles Me bi-fel a feriy. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) iii. 16 There is a grete Hille that men 
clepen Olympus. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 423 There 
be hilles in Snawdonia of a grete altitude . . whiche hilles 
men of that cuntre calle Eriri, that soundethe in Enghdie 
the hilles of snawe. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. lix. 43 Fast 
besyde salysbury upon an hull. 2559 W. Cunningham Cos- 
mogr. Glasse 177 Aetna, the burning nil. 2630 R. Johnson’s 
Ktngd. Commw. 69 Yea, in the ridge of their highest 
bils (mountaines indeed I cannot terme riiem) you shall find 
pooles. 2645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 81 Whereas 
other Languages . . have two severall words for to sigmne 
those observable heights. .The English language useth one 
and the same word for both; calling hits as well the one as 
the other . . but that sometimes the word small or great is 
added. Now because this . .would cause some confusion., 
that hath made us restrain it to one of the sorts, and to call 
hils only the lesser sort. 1784. Cowpek Task 11. 01 The hills 
move lightly, and the mountains smoke, For He has touched 
them. 3842 Tennyson Day Dream , Departure », O’er the 
hills, and far away Beyond their utmost purple rim. 2879 
F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 99 All inhabited hills 
varying from 1,500 ft. to 4,000. Ibid. II. 74 Men who came 
from the Nepaul hills, whose home was , . at an elevation 
certainly not less than 10,000 feet. 2881 J. F. T. Keane 
Six Months Meccah 1 The foot-hills of the approach to a 
range of mountains. 2888 R. Kipling {title) Plain Tales 
from the Hills. 

b. Often contrasted with dale, plain . (In this 
use hill occurs in the sing, without article.) 

c 2380 Sir Ferumb, 3997 Prykynge ouer hulle & p!eyn,Til 
he cam to Chariemeyn. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxiv. 134 
(Harl. ^MS.) Then the sonne. .toke hir with him, and Ronne 
to-gedir ouer hillis and dalis, til tyme that thei come to the 
castell. C2580 J, Jeffere Bu°bears nz. iii. in Archiv 
Stud. Neu. Spr. (1807) XCVIII, Ylls, wodes nnd dales. 
2590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 8 But every' hil and dale, each wood 
and plaine. 2630 R. Johnson’s Kiugd. <5- Commw. 639 When 
it is Summer in the Hils, it is Winter in the plaines. to 6 ? 
Milton P. L. viii. 262 About me round I saw Hill, Bale, 
and shadie Woods. 3850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxix, And 
hill and wood aud field did print The same sweet forms in 
either mind. 

c. After up, down, used without the article : see 
Down, Downhill, etc. 

2667 Milton P. L. iv. 777 Half way up Hill. 1 879 F. 
Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah II. 295 He had gone down 
hill. Ibid. 11.207, I followed .. up hill and down dale, 
but never saw him more. 

d. Proverbs and sayings. *p To get the hill, to get 
vantage-gronnd (obs.). 

c 3305 St. Lucy 126 in E. E. P. (2862) 205 Euere hco wt 
stille as an hul. 1647 Trapp Comm. Horn. vii. 2 9 Corrup* 
tion, edg’d with a temptation, gets as it were the hill* anj* 
the vvinde, and, upon such advantages, too oft prevailed* 
2654 Whitlock Zootomia 292 A good Cause and Miscarriage 
meet oftner than Hills. 3829 Metropolis 1. 58 Why, he s as 
old as the Hills. 3844 Dickens Mart. Chus. xxxv, Ail tins 
time, Martin was cursing Mr. Pecksniff up hill ana d 0 '*'” 
dale. 3857 Trench Proverbs i. (ed. 4) 21 Do in hill as you 
would do inhall. 289a Bowen in Law Times Rep. LXvnu 
327/2 The law of estoppel by deed is as old as the hills- ^ 

. 2 . jig. Something of enormous mass ; something 
not easily mounted or overcome. 
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• c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 6 Ry}t so, bis watyr & 
bis flood of ]>e gret curs flowyth hy3e in-to pe hylles of 
prowde & ryche folk. 1644 Milton Sana, to Virtuous 
Young Lady, With those . . That labour up the hill of 
heavenly Truth. 1738 Wesley Hymn, * The Voice of my 
Beloved * i, O’er Hills of Guilt and Seas of Grief, He leaps. 
1851 Willmott Pleas. Lit. § 21 (1857) 135 The hill of know- 
ledge and fame was rapidly climbed. 

3 , A heap or mound of earth, sand, or other 
material, raised or formed by human or other 
agency. Cf. also Ant-, Dung-, Mole-hill, etc. 

1297 [see Ant-hill x], c 1320 [see Dung-hill x]. c 1340 
Cursor AT. 23221 (Fairf.) If a hille of fire ware made & 
borou chaunce b°u in hit slade. c 1450 Merlin xviii. 288 
Ther was hill es of dede men and horse hem beforn. 1587 
Mascall Govt. Cattle (1662) 283 Moules .. spoyle any faire 
meddow .. in casting up hils. Ibid. 289 Casting a great 
hill as big as two barrowfuls. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vii. 

6 He rose for to remove aside Those pretious hils [of gold] 
from straungers envious sight. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 
313 Looking down on the world as an Ant-hill. X784C0WPER 
Task iv. 346 The wain, .appears a moving hill of snow. 1834 

H. Miller Scenes <$• Leg. xix. (1857) 282 She clutched. her 
hands into a hill of dried weed. 1887 Kent Gloss., Hill, a 
heap of potatoes or mangold wurzel. 

b. A heap formed round a plant by banking up 
or hoeing (see Hill,®.* 2 2). 

1572 Mascall Plant. <5- Graff. (1592) 83 Then againe cast 
vp the earth about your hills, and cleansing them from all 
weedcs. .so let them rest till your Poles may be set therein. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. it, (1586) 62 b, When the 
Hoppes. .are cutte downe close to the_grounde;and the hils 
being againe raised, are covered with doung. 1799 G. 
Washington Writ. (1893) XIV. 232 No. 2. . is to be. .planted 
with potatoes; whether in Hills, or Drills, may oe con- 
sidered. a 18x7 T. Dwight Trav.New Eng. etc. (1821) 

I. 108 The earth is raised to the height of from four to six 
inches, around the corn, and is denominated a hill ; whence 
every planting is called a hill of corn. 1848 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc; IX. It. 538 The general mode of planting hops is to 
place the hills at equal distances. 1887 Blackvj. Mag. June 
815/2 In Virginia . . a labourer is required for every 20,000 
hills of tobacco. 

c. The rising ground on which ruffs assemble 
at the breeding season ; an assemblage of ruffs. 

1768 Pennant Zool. (1770) IV. 22 When a fowler discovers 
one of these hills, he places his net over night. 1859 Folk- 
ard Wild fowler lix. (1875) 294 During the breeding season 
they [ruffs] frequent drier grounds, and assemble on small 
hillocks.. An experienced fenmansoon finds out their blood- 
stained hills. Ibid. 295 Frequently taking the whole hill 
at a single fold of the net 1875 ' Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports 
I. ix. § 1 A* hill 1 of ruffs. 

4 . at t rib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to a hill 
or hills, as hill-cop , - country , - crest , -face , -foot, 

- ground ? -line, -pasture, - range , -ridge, -slope, etc. 
b. Of or pertaining to the nill-coimtiy of India, 
as hill-appointment , -station, etc. c. For a hill 
or hill-country, as hill-chair , -gun. d. Inhabit- 
ing or frequenting hills, situated or held on a hill, 
as hill-bamboo , - convent , -fair, -fastness, -grass, 
-horse, -house, -hid, -pony, -priest, - temple , -tent, 
-town. Also Hill-fort, etc. 

1896 Weslrn. Gas. 30 Dec. 3/2 There were only two "hill 
appointments possible at the time. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. 
Field SPorts 232 The best kind of shafts are "hill bamboos 
which have no hollow. i86x in Hare 2 Noble Lives {1893) 
III. 175 About eleven she set off again in her "hill-chair. 
1878 Svmonds At any AToods, Riviera xi How well In this 
"hill-convent glides for them the day ! 13 . . E. E. A llit. P. 
A. 790 pe apostel hem segh . . Arayed to j>e weddyng in J>at 
*hyl coppe.. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke i. 39 Marie . . went 
vnto the "hil countrie with speed. 1875 W. M c Ilwraith 
Guide Wigtownshire 20 The church of Bargrennan is well 
attended by people from the hill-country around. 1883 
Longm. Mag. Nov.71 The sportsman ..has gone up the "hill- 
face. 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 329 A "hill fair (that 
is where the fair is held .upon a hill away from a town). 
<zX'88i Rossetti House 0/ Life v, Tender as dawn’s first 
"hill-fire. 1650 Trapp Comm. Exod. xx. 18 From the *hill- 
,foot where they stood and trembled. 1891 S. C. Scrivener 
Our Fields < 5 - Cities 12 The river winds along the hill-foot. 
X577 B. Gooce Heresbach's- Husb.^ 1. (1586) 17 b, It is to be 
learned, what is best for the "hill ground, what ‘for the 
valley. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 3x0 He keeps also 
fewer *hill-horses, a small species, of which at one time 
there were vast herds in the highlands. 18x6 Scott Tales 
Aly Landlord Introd., What resembled hares were in fact 
■“hill-kids. 1873 W. Cory Lett. <$• Jrnls. (1897) 343 The 
crests of the *nill-line are crowned with the domes -of the 
mosques. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 525 All the ten- 
ants have a proportionable share of ’’hill-pasture. 1881 J. T. 
Fowler in Academy 29 Oct. 334 The “hill-priests and the 
hedge-priests of the Northern diocese. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Rhyme D'uc/t. Atay iv, I could see the low "hill-ranges. 1845 
Stocqueler Handbk.Brit. India (1854) 265 A promontory, 
or long ’'hill-ridge projecting into a basin. 1874 Whittier 
Voices Freedom, Palestine 29 Lo, Bethlehem's “hill-site 
before me is seen. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 
■42 Now that European troops are being gradually concen- 
trated on “hill stations. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 231 
It may be correctly described as a "hill-temple. X743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy.S. Seas 89 The Carpenter went 
up to the “Hill .Tent, so called from its situation. 1887 
W. S. Pratt in W. Gladden Parish Prob. 433 Even the 
most humble, untaught player in a^ struggling "hill-town 
may fulfill, .all the higher duties of his office. 

e. Objective, instrumental, and locative, as hill- 
climber, -climbing ; hill-crowning , - girdled -girt, 
-■ surrounded adjs. 

1897 Daily Nervs 25 May 5/4 A gentleman .. cyclist and 
champion "hill-climber. i86r Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 
ir. J47 When wild "hill-climbing wooed her spirit higher. 
a 1758 Dyer Poems (1761) 175 (Jod.) Whose "hill -crowning 
Walls Shine, like the rising Moon thro’ wat’ry mists. * x86o 


All Year Round No. 47. 492/2 A green, nestling, “hill-girt 
Devonshire valley, 1 83 x^ Jefferies Wood Alagicll.vi. 152 
The * hill-surrounded plain. 

f. Spec, combs. : hill-ant, a species that forms 
ant-hills ; hill-berry, the, Deerberry or Winter- 
green, Gaultheria procumbens, of N. America ; 
hill-bird, (a \ the fieldfare, Turdus pilaris (Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds 18B5) ; {b) the upland 
plover or Bartramian sandpiper, Bartramia 
longicattda , of North America ; + hill-chapel, a 
high-place for worship ; f hill-digger, one who 
digs into barrows or tumuli ; so f hill-digging ; 
hill-fever, a kind of Temittent feveT prevalent in 
the hill country of India ; hill-folk, -people, in- 
habitants or frequenters of the hills, hillmen ; spec . 
(a) the Cameronians ; ( b ) the elves or fairies of the 
hills ; cf. Hillman ; hill-for, an Indian species of 
fox inhabiting the hills [Cattis Himalaicus ) ; hill- 
gooseberry, a Chinese myrtaceous plant (see 
quot.) ; hill - king, a king of the mountain- 
elves ; hill-margosa, hill -mustard (see quots.) ; 
hill-oat, a species of wild oat, Avena strigosa ; 
hill - partridge, a gallinaceous bird of India, 
Galloperdix lunulatus ; hill-shading, the lines 
of shading on a map to represent hills ; hill-star, 
i a humming-bird of the genus Oreotrochilus * 
(Cent. Diet.) ; hill-stead, a place on a hill ; hill- 
tit, a bird of the family Liotrichidse ; hill- wren, 
a bird of the genus Pnoepyga. 

X747 Gould Eng. Ants 2 The " Hill Ants I so denominate 
from their usual Place of Residence, the sunny Banks or 
Sides of Hills. X535 Coverdale Ezek. vi. 4 The cities 
shalbe desolate, y« "hillchapels layed waist : youre aulters 
destroyed. 1522 W. Stapleton m Dawson Turner Trial 
by Jury etc. (1846) 54 Smith, .examining the same Goodred 
upon "hill digging . . If he.wolde not copfesse to them that 
he was an "hill-digger, he wold thrust his dagar throwe his 
chekes. 1847 Norfolk A rchzcol. I. 53-4. 1887 A. Jessopp 
in 19/4 Cent. Jan. 56 The hill diggers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury did their work most effectually. 1804 C. B. Brown 
tr. Volttcy's View Soil U. S. 234 In Bengal there are 
woody eminences, infested . . with what is there called the 
"hill fever. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxvi, He spared nobody 
but the scattered remnant of *hill-folk, as he called them. 
1816 — Old Mort. iv, The stranger . . being, in all prob- 
ability, one of the hill-folk, or refractory presbyterians. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X. 393/1 The Cattis Himalaicus, “Hill Fox of 
the Europeans In theDoon, in Kumaon. 1859 Lang Wand. 
India 311 During this day’s march we shot .. a hill fox, a 
deer, and a wild dog. x88a G R. Markham Peruv. Bark 
292 The pretty pink-flowered Rhodomvrtus tomentosa , the 
berries of which are called * "hill-gooseoerries'. 1884 Child 
Ballads 11. xli. 361/2 The etin of the Scottish story is in 
Norse and German a dwarf-king, elf-king, "hill-king, or 
even a merman. x866 Treas. Bot. 731/x Al[elia ] Azcdarach, 
vulgarly known as the Pride of India.. Bead-tree, or "Hill 
Margosa, is widely diffused over the globe. 1895 Oracle 
Encycl. I. 539/1 Oriental Bunias, sometimes called “hill- 
mustard ’, was introduced into Britain about one hundred 
years ago for the sake of its leaves, which are used for feed- 
ing cattle, a 1847 Mss. Sherwood Lady of Manor V, xxix. 
65 Anecdotes told by the old Indians of the "hill-people. 
1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 3 Formerly gold 
was worked for by Shans and other hill people. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 12 Commonly effected by a system of 
"hill-shading. 1637 Boston Records (1877) II. x8 James 
Pennyman shall have the "Hilsteade and the marsh ground 
under it. 1885 H.O. Forbes Nat- Wand. E. Archip. 207, 
I stalked a pretty little brown "hill-wren ( Pnoepyga pusilla). 

■ Hill, v. 1 Obs - exc. dial. Forms : 3-4 hule, hile, 
4-5 hyl(e, 4-6 bil, hill(e, 5-6 hyll(e, 4- hill. 
[ME. hulen {if), hilen , hylleit, kitten , corresp. to an 
OE. type *hyllan : cf.OS. bi-hullean, OHG. hullan 
(MHG., mod.G. hiitten ), ON. hylja ( hulda , hulit, 
Da. hylic), Goth, httljan, f. hul-, weak grade of 
htlan : see HeLE v. It is- probable that the ME. 
word was from Norse.] 

1 . trans. To cover, cover np ; protect. Now dial, 
a 1240 Wohunge in Colt. Horn. 279 Hwer wi 5 J> at blisfule 
blodi bodi jm nuhtes hule and huide. c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 102 
It mai ben hoten beuene-Rof; It hileS al Sis werldes drof. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6802 (Colt.) He has no)>er on bale ne bed 
Clath til hil [v.rr. hile, hule] him. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xvi. io.Vndire J>e shadow of Jri wenges hil me. X362 Langl. 
P . Pi. A. vi. 80 Alle he houses beoh l-hulet [u.m"helid ; B. 
hiled, ihyled, helied; C. he!ed].AVi]> noled bote wi]> loue. 
1496 Dives 4 Pavp. (W. de W.) iv. xxiii. 1S0/2 Her here 
wexe soo moche that it hylled and hydde all her bodye. 
1530 Palsgr. 585/1 You must hyll you we! nowe anyghtes. 
1565 Golding Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 12 Go hi! your heads. 
1606 J. Raynolds Dolameys Prim. (1880) 88 So should the 
earth, his breathlesse body hill, c 1746 J. Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 68 A floose of hay. . 
quite hill’d us booath. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. 
I. 323 Have you hilled the child up? 1868 B. Brierley 
Ab-o'-th' Yate on Times 4 Things (1870) 221 Th' owd lad 
wur hillin’ hissel up nicely. 

b. intr. Of fish; To deposit or cover their 
spawn. 

2758 Descr. Thames 29 A noted Place for Roach, Dace, 
and other small Fish, coming in Spawning Time to Hill, as 
it is called, otherwise laying their Spawn there in great 
Quantities. 

c. See Hill v - 2 2. 

1 2 . To cover from sight ; to hide, conceal. Obs. 

. <1x225 Aucr.R. 3S8 Herto ualleS a tale, and on iwrien 
[t'.r. hulet] uorbisne. 1388 Wyclif Prov. x- 12 Charite 
hilith alle synnes. c 1410 Love Bonavent. Alirr. xiv. (Pyn- 
son) Ev, Our defautes and trespasses we hyll and hyde. 


r 1440 Capgrave Life Sl. Kafh, iv, 1379 Wype awey hat 
blyndenesse whiche hath billed 3our sight. 
o. Comb, thilback, the covering. of the back, 
i. e. clothing {obs.). 

*573 Tusser Husb. x. (1878) 23 As interest or vsurie plaieth 
the dreuil, So hilback and filbellie biteth as euil. 

Hence Hilled ppl. a., covered, armed. 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 224 He sped him J>ider in 
haste, with hilled hors of pris. 

Hill, vi- ff. Hill j 4 .] 

X. traits. 1 . To form into a hill or heap; to 
heap up ; spec, to throw up (soil) into a mound or 
ridge for planting purposes. 

1581 Act 23 Eliz . a 10 § 4 Before . . such Corn or Grain 
shall be shocked, cocked, hilled or copped. 1799 A. Young 
Agric. Line. xii. 2 66 Mr. Lloyd is much against hilling of 
manure. 1851 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11.350 It [lime] is 
fetched from the chalk hills, .and ‘hilled * for 2 or 3 weeks 
before used, the heap being covered over with earth. 1884 
Chesh. Gloss, s.v., I put some manure in and hilled the soil 
atop of it. 1887 Blackw. Mag. June 822/1 The tobacco-land 
is hilled up, but scarcely half of it as yet planted. 

• k- fig- T° heap up, amass. 

a 1618 Sylvester Spectacles xl, When hoord on hoord, 
when heap on heap he hilleth. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves 
1. xxxii.109 When a man shall exhaust his very vitality for 
the hilling up of fatall gold. 1660 Character Italy 12 
Another trick, .that helpeth to hill up his fatal riches. 

2 . Agric. To cover and bank up the roots of 
(growing plants) with a heap of soil ; to earth up. 
(Also absol.) [This seems to have been orig. a 
use of Hill v .* to cover (cf. Hele v. 2 2 a), which 
has become associated with Hill sb. 3 b, and so 
with this verb, the forms being identical.] 

*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 62 b, Set in 
grounde well covered with, .moulde, and afterwarde hilled, 
and so suffered to remaine al Winter. x6ox Holland Pliny 
I. 523 The. skill and feat of baring the roots of trees, and 
also of hilling or banking them about. *6x2 Capt. Smith 
A/a/ Virginia 36 When it [corn] is growne midle high, they 
hill it about like a hop-yard. 1773 Hist. Brit. Dorn. N. 
A mer. vi. iii. 123 The [tobacco] plants are set at three or 
four feet intervals or distances : they are hilled, and kept 
continually weeded. 1775 Romans Florida 175 The horse 
hoe.. to do the laborious work of the hoe in hilling corn up. 
1797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 89 At Midsummer they hill 
them [hops]. i86t Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XXII. it. 305 
Hilling, or earthing-up the plant. 

3 . To surround with hills. 

'i6i2 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 25 Pleasant valleys 
hil’d on euery side. 

4 . To cover with hills or heaps. 

1808 J. Barlow Colnmb. vii. 750 Shocks, ranged in rows, 
hill high the burden’d lands. 

. II- intr. 5 . To ascend, rise in or on a slope. 
1538 Leland I tin. I. 105 Cumming to hlghe ground and 
somewhat in sight by hilling I passia a Mile. Ibid. VII. 16 
The SoyJe of the Ground . . is on mayne slaty Roke, and 
especially the parte of the Towne hilling toward the Castell. 

6. To assemble on rising ground, as ruffs. See 
Hill sb. 3 c. 

X768 Pennant Zool. (1770) IV. 22 Soon after their arrival 
in the fens in spring, they [ruffs] begin to hill, i.e. to collect 
on some dry bank near a flash of water, in expectation of 
the Reeves, which resort to them. 1859 FolkaRd Wild- 
fowler lix. (1875) 294 During spring, when the ruffs hill. 
Ibid. 295 Taking ruffs when not hilled. 

Hill, obs. form of III, Isle. 
f Hilla, Hillir, int. Obs. = Hillo. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1066 ‘Al hilla, baile’, quod Alex- 
ander & him a narawe hent. 1513 Douglas ZEneis m. vi. 
102 3a, thocht thi fallowis cry out, hillir haill 1 
Hill-altar. An altar on a hill or height. 

*539 Bible (Great) 2 Kings xxiii. 5 Ministers of Baal . . to 
burne'incence in the hylaulters [x6ix high places]. 1585 
Aor. Sandys Serm, (Parker Soc.) 217 Sacrificing on their 
hill-altars. 1602 J. Rhodes in Farr .S'. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 285 
As he did [break] the hill-altars And groues of all idolaters. 
Hiller, -ern, -or, obs. ff. Elder sb. 1 , the tree. 
Hi’llet. rare. [f. Hill sb. + -et.] A hillock. 

1538 Leland It in. II. 54Conscendinga Hillet even ther by. 
1577 Harrison England 1. xxiv. (1B81) in. 165 Neither will 
I speake of the little hillcts seene in manle places of our lie, 
*. they are nothing else but Tumuli or graues of former 
times. 1695 Phil. Trans. XIX. 46 The three first Hillcts, 
vi u the nearest to the Hole, are quite barren. 

Hill-fort. A fort constructed on a hill. 

*833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 434 A sudden flash 
and a jet of white smoke puffed out from the hill fort above 
the town. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India III. vii. iii. 84 The 
hill-fort of Wusota. 

b. esp. A hill-top fortification of prehistoric age. 
1851 D. Wilson Preh. Attn. (1863) II. in. iii. 90 The simple 
circular hill-forts wherein we trace the mere rudimentary 
efforts of a people in the infancy of the arts. 2871^ Freeman 
Hist . Ess. Ser. 1. viii. 2x9 That class of towns which, out of 
Gaulish hill-forts grew into Roman and mediaeval cities. 
Hillibaloo, hilliebalow, var.of Hullabaloo. 
HiUiness (hi*lines). [f. Hilly a. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hilly. 

1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 332 By r 5 ason , i °' /r ;'V e 
hillinesse and roughnesse of the countrie. 2649 Butm • x* 
Improv. Impr. (1653) 12* Reducing the HiUiness {oPIainess. 
1887 H issey Holiday on Road 238 Some.. may think that 
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2 . concr. A covering; elg. clothing, a bed-quilt, 
a roof, the cover of a book ; cf. Heling 2. (In 
ME. freq. in phr. food and killing.) ' . ' 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Celt e 
tecte, hiiing ofhous. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 427 When 
we haue fode and hyllynge [I. 203 hilingej. 1388 — Prov. 
xxi. 27 That thou take awei hilyng [1382 coueryng] fro thi 
bed. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 220/2 Hatte, hedhillynge. 1496 
Dives $ Paup. (W. de W.) v. vjL 204/r Hylynge lyfeiode.and 
helpe of frendes. 1520 Lane. Wills (1857) II. 9 My best bed 
hillinge of tapstre werke. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 28gThey 
[partridges] couer their egs with a soft carpet or_ hilling as 
it were of fine dust. 1657 Tomlinson Re noil's Disp. 55 The 
hillings from many seeds. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Hilling, 
the quilt of a bed, a bed rug. 

3 . Comb . billing-stone, stone used for roofing. 

3660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. 4 Sched. it. Stones vocal’ Hilling 

stone the thowsand iijr. 1721 C. King Brit . Merck. 

I. 355 Copperas, Bread, Hilling-stones and Calve-skins. 
x8ii Self Instructor 422 Slate and hilling stones. 

HiTling*, vbl. sb . 2 [f. Hill v . 2 + -ikg 1 .] The 
action of forming hills or heaps ; esp. the earthing- 
up of plants; cf. Hill v 2 2. 

2627-47 [see Hill v.- 1 b]. 1773 Hist. Brit. Dorn. N. 
Amer. n. ii. 21 1 Horse-hoeings, as also hoeing and hilling 
by hand. 1796 J. Adams Diary 12 July Wks. 1851 III. 416 
Ploughing for hilling among the com. 

Hillir : see Hilla. 

t Hi'Uish, a. rare . [f. Hill sb, + -ish.] Of the 
nature of a hill, hill-like, hilly ; pertaining to a hill. 

2583 Stanyhurst Aincis 1. (Arb.) 19 Thee father almighty 
..Mewed vp theese reuelerscoupt in strong dungeon hillish 
[cf. Hiloen], 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy vi. xxv, The 
wounded Whale casts from his hillish Iawes Riuers of 
Waters, mixt with purple gore. 1631 Markham Weald of 
Kent 11. i. (1668) 6 It is not so hillish and sliding as the Weald. 

Hill-man, hUlman. 

1 . a. One who frequents the hills; spec, applied 
to the Scottish Covenanters (cf. Caheronian and 
Hill-folk), b. An inhabitant of a hill-country, a 
mountaineer: applied to the hill-tribes of India, etc. 

c 2830 J. Train in Scott Old Mart. Introd., The religious 
sect called Hill-men, or Cameronians. 1859 Lang Wand. 
India 6 A sort of sedan-chair carried by four hill men. 1803 
Arckxol. LIV. 269 The pinch of poverty often drove the 
bravest of the hillmen to raid the cattle of the lowlands. 
1897 Daily News 27 Nov. 5/7 The hillmen offered a stub- 
born resistance to the advance along its whole length. 

2 . One of the hill-folk (£) ; an elf or troll. 

2882 Child Ballads 1. vii. 90/2 A supernatural being, a 
demon or a hillman, seeks to entice away a mortal maid. 
1884 Ibid. 11. xli. 366/2 The hill-man, in several Norwegian 
copies, carries off the lady on horseback. 

3 . spec. a. (See quot. 1851.) b. A miner, a 
slate quarryman [cf. Ger. bergmann]. c. A hill- 
climber. 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1861) II. 272 The labourers 
..paid by the foreman or forewoman of the dust -heap, com- 
monly called hill-raan or hill-woman. 1865 J- T. F. Turner 
Slate Quarries 13 The cleavers, or hillmen, build rough 
walls as a partial protection from the inclemency of the 
weather, a 1885 Shairp in W. Knight Life (1888) 74 Some 
of our party were very good hillmen. One day five or six 
set out on a race from our door, -to the top of Fairfield. 

Hillo, hilloa (hi b, hilo**), int. {sb.) [Cf. 
Hallo ; see also Hilla.] A call used to hail a 
distant or occupied person ; now, more often, to 
express surprise at an unexpected meeting. 

2602 Shaks. - Ham. t. v. 115 II or. Illo, ho, ho, my Lord ! 
Ham. HillOjho. ho, boy ; come bird, come. 2751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. (1779) I. ii. 12 The publican.. rebellowed in the 
same tone . Hilloah’. 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. ii, 

‘ Hilloa, within 1’ shouted Essper. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 
xix, * Hillo, Lavender ! ’ he said, in a tone of surprise, 
b. sb. As a name for this call. 

1823 Byron Island 11. xviii, And then a pause, and then a 
hoarse ‘ Hillo 1' 

Hillock (hi-bk), sb. [f. Hill sb. + -ook.] 

. 1 . A little hill. # 

1x82 Wyclif Jen. vi.6 Delueth aboute Jerusalem an erthe 
hilloc. 2529 More Corn! agsl. Trib. 1. Wks. 1 143/2 Where as 
with a verye fieble fayth & a faynte, we shall be scant hable 
to remoue a lyttle hillocke. 16S5 Manley Grotius ’ Low C . 
Warres 522 The Ground easily swelling into little Hillocks. 
3732 Lediard Sethos II. vit. 38 Upon.. the plain.. were a 
few verdant hillocks. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 271 
We got out and scrambled up a high hillock off the road. 

2 . A small mound or heap of earth, stones, or 
the like. 

1782 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. si_ Loo this hillok [1388 heep] 
ana the stooji that I haue rerid bitwixe me and thee, witnes 
shal be; this hilloc and the stoon ben into witnessyng. 
2538 Leland I tin. III. 129 The Partition of the Shire a Mile 
and more by Northe West from Simon's Bathe at the Towres. 
These Towres be round Hillokkes of Yerth sette for Limites. 
1792 W. Bartram Carolina 126, 1 beheld a great number of 
hillocks or small pyramids, resembling hay- cocks, . . I knew 
them to be the nests of the crocodile. 1875 Lye IT s Princ. 
Geol. (ed.12) II. nt. xlvii. 553 Just as the African sand- 
winds. .raise a small hillock over the carcass of every dead 
camel exposed on the surface of the desert. 

■f 3 . A hump, bump, protuberance, or prominence 
on any surface. Obs. 

c 1520 Andrew Noble Lvfe dj, The Kamell is a lothly 
beste, and bathe an hyllocke vpon his backe. 1665 Hooke 
JJ lierngr. 35 At the upper part of the drop .. thereusually 
was made some one or more little Hillocks^ or Prominences. 
1668 Culfepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. l ii. 3 To tell mens 
Fortunes from the Lines and Hillocks in their Hands. 

Hence Hi’Hock v. trans ., to raise into a hillock, 
to heap up 5 HHlocked (hi*bkt) ppl. a. 


2791 Cowper Odyss . v. 589 The sufFring Chief. . occupying 
soon The middle space hil lock'd it high with leaves. 2804 
J. Grahame Sabbath (1839) 20/2 Fill up the furrow’s 'tween 
the billock'd graves. 2867 F. M. Lvdlow Little Brother 
91 On the pathless field of the billocked sea. 

Hillo cky (hi-lski); a. [f. prec. + -y.] Abound- 
ing in or characterized by hillocks. 

‘2727 Bailey vol. II, Hilloeky, , full of Hillocks or little 
Hills, 2832 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 288. 2882 
Miss Braddon R It. Royal II. x. 229 They crossed a bit of 
hilloeky common. 

t Hillous, a. Obs . rare, [irreg. f. Hill sb. + 
-OU8.] Hilly. 

2550 Decree Chanc. Lancashire in T. Baines Hist. Lane. 
( 187 o ) II. 46 The way.. is very foul, painful and bilious. 
Hill-side. The lateral slope of a hill. 

1 a 3400 Arthur 369 He went ouer to hulle syde. 3509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvu. Ixiv, We lyght adowne, under 
an hyll syde. 1644 Milton Ednc. Wks. (1847) 99/2, I shall 
. . conduct you to a hill-side, where I will point you out the 
right path of a virtuous and noble Education. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. v. x, The next [breath of wind] but swept a lone 
hill-side Where heath and fern were waving wide. 

attrib. 1859 W. Collins Q. of Hearts (3875) 4 Assembled 
together in our hill-side retreat. 3890 Daily News 20 Dec. 
5/6 The name 1 Hillside men ’ . . applied to the Fenians. 
Hence HiUsi’der. 

1898 Daily News 22 _Mar. 3/5 To object to any money 
bein£ given to a poor hillsider. 

HiU-top, The top or summit of a hill. 

1530 Palsgr. 231/1 Hyll toppe, crespe or creste de mon - 
taigne. 1535 Coverdale Jer. xxxi. 39 The hill toppe of 
Gareb. 1667 MtLTON P . L. via. 520 The amorous Bird of 
Night Sung Spousal, and bid haste the Eevning Starr On 
his Hill top, to light the bridal Lamp. 3784 Cowper Task 
1. 222 ’Tis perched upon the green hill top. X875J0WETT 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 497 The sun is still upon the hill-tops. 

attrib. 1893 Grant White in Westm. Gaz . 7 June 2/1 
The healthy antique principle of hill-top habitation. 2897 
Daily News 3 June 5/6 The lighting of the hill-top bonfires. 

HiTlward, adv. and adj. [f. Hill sb. + -ward.] 

A. adv. Towards the hill. 

(In quot. 1570, phrase ‘ down the hill * with postposition.) 
[c 3570 Pride fy Loivl. (1841) 9 Mee thought I had espied 
A thing come downe the hilward toward me.] 

B. adj. .That faces towards a hill. 

2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 296 A house . . whose 
hilhvard side Is midst the vines. 

Hrll-woman. A woman who lives on a hill 
or belongs to a hill-tribe ; also, a forewoman in a 
dust-yard : cf. Hill-man 1 a, 3 a. 

1852 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1861) II. 273/2 The perqui- 
sites of the hill-man or hill-woman, are rags, bones, pieces 
of old metal, etc. 1895 Sir W. Hunter Old Missionary iv. 
109 An aged grey-haired hillwoman. 

tHi’llwort. Obs. [f. Hill jA + Wort.] An 
old name of Pennyroyal (or? of Wild Thyme). 

c jooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 233/34 Samum, hyl- 
wurt. Ibid. 137/2 Pollegia, hylwyrt. c 2265 Voc. Plants 
ibid. 555/1 Ptilegium, puliol, hulwurt. 14.. Voc. ibid. 
605/48 Pulepum, hullewort. 2528 Paynell Sateme's 
Regim. X iij, Hyll worte.. taken with wyne purgeth blacke 
coler. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., Hilwort is Puliol moun- 
taine. 

Hilly* (hi-li), <z. [f. Hill sb. + -y.] 

1. Characterized by hills; abounding in hills. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 333 pe lond is. .wib-ynne 

hilly and sondy. 2523 Fhzherb. Husb. § 6 Oxen wyl plowe 
..vpon hylly grounde, where as horses wyll stande stilL 
2625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. x. (1625) 173 Some plaine 
countries neere the . . Pole may be colder then some hilly 
Regions neere the /Equatour. 1738 Wesley Ps. exxv. ii, As 
round Jerusalem The Hilly Bulwarks rise. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton xxx, The hillier regions of Dumfriesshire. 
fig. 2635 J. Hayward tr . Biondls Banish'd Virg. 22 Her 
dainty hands.. delicately hilly, and lasciviously dimpled. 

2. Of the nature of a hill ; elevated ; steep. 

2390 Gower Conf. I. 25 The ston which fro the hully stage 

He syh doun falle on bat ymage. 2563 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 57 b, Rivers, .are swift, .because they run downe from 
an hilly place. 2577-87 Harrison England 1. xii. in Holln- 
shed I.60/1 First of all vpon the east side of the hauen a great 
hillje point called Downesend. 2622 Fletcher Prophetess 
v. ii, Better to have liv’d Poor and obscure, and never scal’d 
the top Of hilly empire. 1768 J. Byron Acc . Wager in Narr. 
Patagonia (1778) 23 A bay formed by hilly promontories. 

b. Hill-like. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Introd. x Graves of Giants 
underhilly and heavy coverings. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
11. 481 A hilly Heap of Stones. 

+ 3. Belonging to the hills ; hill-dwelling. Obs. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondVs Ercjnetia 168 Foure moun- 
tains Swaines or hillie-men. 1698 Kky!:p, A cc. E. India Cf P. 
175 Though these Hilly People are of a rougherTemper. 

Hillyer, var. of Hellier, tiler. 

IIHilsa, hilsall (hi-lsa). JS. Ind. [Hindi 
hilsd.] ‘ A rich and savoury fish of the shad kind 
( Clupea ilishd) ’ found in the Indian Seas, which 
ascends the Ganges and other rivers to spawn, 
(Yule.) 

1820 T. Williamson E. Ind. Vade M. II. 154 (Y.) The 
hilsah (or sable-fish) seems to be midway between a mackerel 
and a salmon. ^ 2879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmnh I. 4 
The most delicious fish, such as the pomfret, hilsa, mango. 

Hilt (hilt), sb. Also 1 hilte, 1-5 hylt, 1-6 
hylte, hilte, (3 Lay. heolte, helte), 4 hult, 5 Sc. 
helt, [OE. hilt str. n. and m.,=MDn. hell, hilt 
m., ON. hjalt str. n; ; also h ilte wk. fem., corresp. 
to OS. hilla (MLG. hilte, MDu. helte, hilte) f., 
OHG. hclza (MHG. helze) wk. f. The former ap- 
pears to represent an OTeut. *hcltcz—hi!(iz } neuter 


j-stem; the latter OTeut. *hiltjbn-\ of uncertain 
origin ; not connected with hold vb. (Thence OF. 
helt, helte, later heut, hett, heule , It. elso, elsa hilt 
of sword or dagger.)] 

1. The handle of a sword or dagger. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1669 Ic b^t hilt b^ nan feondum ajtferede. 

ciooo /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 142/15 Capulum , hilte! 
CX205 Lay. 1559 pa brae bat sweord .. Riht bi here hilte. 
23. . Gaw . Gr. Knt. 1594 Hit hym vp to fe hult. 14 . . Sir 
Beues( C.l 4313 pe hylte was a charbocle ston. 2530 Palsgr. 
531/2 Hylte of a swerde, poignee. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. 
Weapons 4 Long heavie Daggers also, with great brauling 
Ale-house hilts. 2642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. 11. xix. 127 
He that hath the hilt in his hand in the morning, may have 
the point at his throat ere night. 1692 Sir W. Hope fenc- 
ing Master 2 The Hilt is divided into three parts, the 
Pomell, the Handle, and the Shell. 2847 James J. RJarston. 
Hall viii, The Duke '.. laid his hand upon the hilt of his 
sword. 

+ b. Formerly often in plural , with same sense. 
Beowulf (Z.) 1615 pa hilt spmod since fage. axoooSal. 
6- Sat. 446 Ofer Sa byrgena blicaS 5a hiltas. c 1000 /Elfric 
Judg, iii. 22 pa hiltan eodon into b am innoke. c 1400 Me- 
layne 116 Gaffe hym b’ hiltis in his hande. c 2450 Merlin 
103 Arthur toke the swerde be the hikes, and .. yaf it to the 
Archebisshopp. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V , n. 1. 68 He run him 
vp to the hilts, as I am a soldier. 2632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondis Erometta 20 In whose belly, sne . . buried the 
Poyniard up to the hilts. 2753 L. M. tr. Du Boscq's Ac- 
coinpl. Worn. II. 205 The sword.. bent to the very hilts, 
t C. By extension, a sword-stick or foil. Obs. 
1600 B. Jonson Case is alt. n. iv, Let’s to some exercise 
or other, my hearts. Fetch the hilts. Fellow Juniper, wilt 
thou play? 

2. The handle or haft of any other weapon or tool. 

*573-8o Baret Alv. H 454 The Hilt, or handle of any 

toole or weapon, manubrium 2848 Lytton Harold it. 1, 
Before each guest was a knife, with the hilt adorned by 
precious stones. 3863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xiv.275 
Unnecessary., to shew even the hilt of his pistol. 

3. Phrases, f By these hilts : a form of assevera- 
tion. Loose in the hilts : unreliable, conjugally 
unfaithful. Up to the hilt (+ hills) : completely, 
thoroughly, to the furthest degree possible. 

2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in iv. 230 Seuen, by these Hilts, 
or I am a Villaine else. 1632 Chapman & Shirley Ball iv. 
iii, ’Tis not, I fear To fight with him, by these hilts ! 1650 
Howell Cotgrave's Did. Ep. Ded., In French Coen is 
taken for one whose wife is loose in the hilts. 2682 Villiers 
(D k. Buckhm.) Chances Wks. (1714) 136 It’s no matter, 
she’s loose i’ th' Hilts, by Heaven. 1687 R. L’Estrange 
Answ. Diss. 45 He is All, Politiques here, up to the Hilts. 
2823 Byron yuan xi. lvii, A modern Ancient Pistol— by 
the hilts 1 1862 Lond. Rev. 16 Aug. 135 The original state- 
ments . . have been proved— if we may say so— up to the 
very hilt. 1883 J. Payn Thicker than Wafer iiL (1884) xS 
The estate was mortgaged up to the hilt. 

4. Comb, hilt-guard, the part which protects 
the hand when holding the hilt. 

2874 Boutell A rms A rm. v. 80 At the two extremities 
of its massive rectangular hilt-guard, the Roman sword 
commonly displays . . the head of a Hon or . . an eagle. 
Hence HiTtless a., without a hilt, 
ciooo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 142/34 Ensis, hiltleas sweord. 
Hilt, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To furnish or fit 
with a hilt ; to provide a hilt for. 

1823 Scott Trierrn. iii. xxvii, All the ore he deign'd 
to hoard Inlays his helm, and hilts his sword. xBzs — 
Nigel xxvii, A long-bladed knife, hiked with buck’s-horn. 
1874 Boutell Arms Arm. ii. 17 Not a very secure mode 
of hiking a sword. 

Hence HiTting vbl. sb., concr. material for hilts. 
2897 Daily Nexvs 25 Jan. 9/5 Prices of hiking are high, 
especially bone. 

Hilt, var. of Hild v . Obs., to flay; obs. or dial, 
f. held , pa. t. of Hold v. 

Hi’lted, a. [f. Hilt sb. and v. + -ed.] Fur- 
nished with or possessing a hilt ; in Her., having 
a hilt of a different tincture from the blade. 

Beoxvulf (Z.) 2987 Heard swyrd hiked. 1002 Will of 
Wiilfric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 247 Twa seolfor hilled 
sweord. 2636 Davenant Platon. Lovers Wks. (1673) 4 10 
A brace of massie hiked Rogues, j 766 Porny Heraldry 
(1787) iqo Ruby, two Swords in Saltier Pearl, pomeled and 
hiked Topaz. 1850 Blackie As schylus I. 95, I can also 
hold a hiked dagger. 

II Hilum (hsi’lzlm). [L. hi lum little thing, 
trifle ; according to Festus, thought to have orig. 
meant ( that which adheres to a bean 1 ; hence in 
mod. Bot. use (see 2 ).] 

+ 1. Something very minute. Obs. 

2659 L>. Pell Impr. Sea 44 Unhewn Sailors, that have no 
more than a meer hilum of goodness in them. 

2. Bot. The point of attachment of a seed to Jts 
seed-vessel ; the scar on the ripe seed. 

*753 . Chambers Cycl. Supp., Hilum, a word used by 
botanists to express the blackish spot in beans, commonly 
called by us the eye of the bean. 1830 Lindley Nat. pl s ‘\ 
Bot. 115 Seeds .. with a smooth shining coat, and a broaa 
pale hilum. 2880 Gray Struct. Bot . vi. § 8. 277 * n tfte 
simplest form of ovule, hilum and chalaza are one. 

b. A similar markon a starch-granule, c. ihe 
aperture in the extine of a pollen grain ’ ( Syd Soc. 
Lex.). ■ 

3867 J. Hogg M/crose. J 1. j. 343 Most of the granul^ 
staren) have a circular spot, termed the hilum, around wnicn 
a large number of curved lines arrange themselves. . 

3. a .Anat. =Hilus. ‘ Applied also to certain 
small apertures and depressions * {Syd. Soc. Lex.b 

b, Bath. ‘ A term for a small flattened stapby- 
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loma of the iris from corneal perforation, in con- 
sequence of its likeness to the hilum of the garden 
bean 5 {Syd. Soc, Lex.), 

C. A little opening in the statoblast of a sponge. 
1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 424 {Sponges) On one 
side of the capsule is a hilum which leads into the interior. 

|| HilttS (hnrlrfe). Anal. [mod.Lat., altered from 
Hilum.] The point at which any one of the 
viscera has its junction with the vascular system ; 
a notch or fissure where a vessel enters an organ. 

1840 G, V. Ellis Anat . 528 The spleen is convex exter- 
nally towards the ribs, and flat or slightly concave internally ; 
and this surface, turned to the stomach, is marked by a 
fissure or hilus in which the vessels enter. _ 1881 Mivart 
Cat 233 This tube . . emerges from a fissure in the concave 
surface, called the hilus of the kidney. 

Hilve, obs. f. Helve. Hily, obs. f. Highly. 
Him (him, enclitic -im), pers. pron 3 rd sing, 
inasc . (and t neuti), dat. -accus. Forms : 1- him ; 
also 1-6 hym (rarely 2-4 heom, 4-5 hem, time, 
horn, 5 ham, 5-6 hyme). [OE. him, dat. sing., 
masc. and neuter, of He, It ; cognate with OFris. 
him (MDu. heme , hem, him , Du. hem), and parallel 
in inflexion to OS. and OHG- imti, into (MLG. 
itne, erne, MHG. im{e , Ger. ihm), Goth, imtna. 
In 10th c. (as in the parallel her, hem), the dative 
appears to have begun to be used for the accus. 
hine in north-midl, dialect ; by 1150 him had sup- 
planted hind in north and midi., and before 1400 
had. become the general literary form, though some 
south-western writers of the 15th c. retained hin, 
Hen , which, in the form en, un, ' n , is still cur- 
rent in southern dialect speech : see Hin. (So 
in late OFris. him took the place of hine, hin; 
and in MDu., the dat. heme, hem , him, intruded 
upon the orig. accus. hin , hen ; and mod.Du. has 
only the dat.-acc. hem.) But while him thus be- 
came both dative and accusative in the masculine, 
in the neuter the accusative hit , it survived, and at 
length superseded the dative, as in the modern 
‘ give it a push \ Thus, from being originally 
dative masc. and neuter, him is now dat. and acc. 
masculine, having received extension in case, re- 
striction in gender. Cf. the mod.Ger. restriction 
of ihm to living beings.] 

I. 1 . As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person sing., dative and accusative (objective in- 
direct and direct) of He. Also as antecedent pvon. 
followed by relative or prepositional phrase (cf. 
He 4). Used of persons and animals of male sex. 

a. Dative or indirect object = to him. ( = L. ei, 
illi, Ger. ihm.) 

855 O. E. Chron., Him J>a Carl Francna cyning his dohtor 
Seaf him' to cuene. 971 Blickl. Horn. 1 1 1 Eall . . fcet him . . 
wass. .leofost to ajenne. ciooo Gosp. Nicod. vi, Se Haslend 
hym andswarode and cwseb- « 1175 Cott. Horn. 221 Uton 
wircan him gemace hint to fultume. c 1205 Lay. 143 pe king 
heuede ane douter, [>e him was swij>e deore. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(*724) 31 Pe kyng of France. .bad hire fader graunt hym \>e 
gode CordeiUe. a 1300 Cursor M. 1360 (G6tt.) pis es l>e oyle 
pat was hight hime [v.r. hyme]. 02385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 
Frol. 368 Him repenteth outrely of this, c *400 Dcstr. Troy 
1854 Iff ye send horn pat semly pat I sew fore. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 56 Wei is hym that wyth pacience 
can indure. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 8 b, 
[To] cary and transport such thinges as him listeth. 2671 
Milton P.R. ii. 266 Him thought, he by the brook of 
Cherith stood. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 433 
Ten acres of land which are worth him five pounds a year. 
x8£*.Tennyson Ode Wellington vi. 23 O give him welcome, 
this is he Worthy of our gorgeous rites. 

b. Governed by a preposition. 

<1855 O. E. Chron. an. 838 Herebryht aldormon .. ond 
monige^ mid him. cxozo Rule St. Betiet (Logeman) 29 
ponne ic beo ungewemmed toforan beom. <*1x75 Cott. 
Horn. 237 per cumeS pe hali engles him to. c 1300 Cursor 
M. 22498 (Edin.) poru dred of nem was don on rod. 2340 
Ayenb. 62 He hep zuich a lac ine him. 1362 Langl. P. PI. 
A. 1. 99 Holden with hem and with heore [B. wip him & with 
hirj. c 2386 Chaucer Man of Laws T. 460 Fflemere of 
feendes out of hym and here. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. deW. 
153D 3 And wolde not gyue to hym the due honour. 1552 
Lyndesay Monarchy 4734 The Landis Lord . . cleiks tyll 
him ane herield hors. £2645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 116 
From him whom I trust God defend me. 27x0 Hearne 
Collect. 28 Mar. (O. H.S.) II. 368 We have., a folio Edition 
of him. 2856 Sat. Rev. 11 . 274/r We have little to add to 
the knowledge of him which readers, .already possess. 

t C. Absolute constr. After L. ablative absolute : 
now expressed by nominative. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 35 Him pa syt sprecendum hi 
comon, cn6o Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hym pa 3yt sprcecenden 
hio comen. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xtn. 280 Hym willynge 
pat alle jnen wende he were pat he js nou3te. 1382 Wyclif 
John viii. 30 Him spekinge thes thingis, many men bileued- 
en in to him. 

d. Accusative or direct object . (=L. etim; ilium , 
Ger. ihn, OE. hine.) 

(The 10th c. instances were probably felt as dative.) 

[C97S Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xvji. 5 Him ^e^eheraS [ Lindisf. , 
Hatt., hine ; Ags. G., hvne]. Ibid. xviii. 32 pa ^ecze^ae 
him dryhten his [L., H .» hine ; Ags . G hyne.] c 2x32 O. E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 654 Him luuede al peode ; Ibid. an. 
1 1 14 past he sceolde him Iseden to Cantwarabyrij and blset* 

son him to biscop. cw^Ibid. an.ix4oP 12 Hehelde him for 
fader and he him for sune. c 1275 Lamb. Hem. 59 pe lauerd 

Vol. V. 


pet him wrobte. c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 209 God bar him in-to 
paradis. 2375 Barbour Bruce ix. 465 He held euir agane 
the king, And hatit hyme atour all thing, c 1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 18 Take a Capoun; and make hem clene, & 
sethe hym in Water. 2548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 222 b, 
Shyppes, for to transport hym and hysoyer the sea into 
Fraunce. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 32 And him,0 
wondrous ! him, O Miracle of Men 1 Him did you Ieaue . . 
vn-seconded by you, 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v. 
32 What has he done that mas’r should sell him ? 

+ e.' Redundant before sb. Obs. rare. 

c 238 6 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 475 For Ialousie and fere of hym 
Arcite. — Merck . T. 124 She goddes peple kept And slow 
hym Olofernus whil he slepte. 

2 . Formerly put also for other than male beings, 
t a. Him was in OE. the dative of the neuter 

hit , It, as well as of He. This use came down to 
the 1 7th c. esp. with a preposition ; later use sub- 
stitutes it. 

c irq^Lamb. Horn. 83 OH haueS huppen him lihtnesse and 
softnesse. 1297 R. Glouc. (i724).4t pe see gopal abouten 
hym [Ireland] eke as ich vnderstonde. Ibid. 49 per nes in 
al pe world swerd bym yliche. c 2325 Lai le Preine 210 
A litel maiden-childe. . And a pel him about, c 2400 Maun- 
dev. i. (Roxb.) 4 It takes in to him xl ober ryuers, c 1425 
Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T. S) 26 pou scnalt write pe digitte 
ouer pe hede of pe neper figure .. and sett pe articulle next 
hym toward be lyft side. 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Gtasse 42 The Fire conteyneth in him the Aere. 2612 
Brinsley Lud. Lit. viii. (2627)93 Construe first the Nomi- 
native Case : and if there be an Adiectiue or Participle with 
him, then I must English them next. 

b. Him occurs also as accusative for things (in 
ME,) grammatically masculine, or (in later use) 
spoken of with the masc. pronoun. Still common 
in southern dial. In standard Eng. now only with 
things personified as masculine : cf. He 2. 

c 2420 Chron. Vilod. st. 486 Lord God ! y betake my soule 
to pe ; Bryng hym to py joy. 2526 Tindale Matt, xviii. 9 Yff 
..thy fote geve the an occasion of evyll, cut hym of and cast 
hym from the. _ — 1 Cor. ix. 27, I tame my body and brynge 
hym into subieccion. 2545 Ascham Toxopfi. (Arb.) 219 
Take hede yat youre bowe stande not to nere a stone wait, 
for that wyll make hym moyste and weke. 2558 Warde tr. 
Alexis' Seer. (1568) 25 b, This herbe .. If you cannot get 
him alwayes greene, ye maye kepe him drie. 2639 in C. Kerry 
Ch. St. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 54 For mooving the pulpit 
and setting him lower. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 48 The Sun 
was sunk, and after him the Starr Of Hesperus. Mod . 
{Person if.) Winter had wrapped his mantle about him. Mod. 
dial , (Gardener says of mowing-machine)* He wants sharpen- 
ing, sir; it's two years since he was done ; I remember their 
putting him on the trolly just here, and taking him to the 
foundry \ 

3 . For the nominative : esp. after than, as, and 
in predicate after be. 

Common in colloquial Jang, from end of x6th c. Dialect- 
ally the use of him for he extends to all constructions in 
which French uses lui for it. The construction than him 
is sometimes a reminiscence of the Latin ablative. 

c 2382 Chaucer Pari. Pottles 623 Hym that she chesitb he 
shal hire han a swithe. c 25x5 Cocke LorelVs B. 4 Here is 
gylys Iogeler of ayebery And hym sougelder of lothebery. 
2605 Shaks. Macb. V. viii. 34 And damn’d be him, that 
first cries hold, enough. x6xo — Temp. v. i._ 15 The King, 
His Brother, and yours, abide all three distracted . . hut 
chiefly Him that you term’d Sir, the good old Lord Gonzallo. 
2698 Vanbrugh Prov . Wife 11. i, But sure it can’t be him. 
1759 Johnson Dissert . Grk. Comedy Wks. 1826 III. 20 
No man had ever more discernment than him, in finding 
out the ridiculous. 2764 Wesley Jrnl. 5 Feb., Why then 
does not Jacob speak as plain as him? 2768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat . (1852) II. 237 What anybody else can do better or 
worse than him. 2797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Whs. VIII. 
310 Is it him ? 2840 Barham Ingold. Leg., Jackdaw , Heed- 
less of grammar, they all cried, ‘That’s him 5’ 2893 

Northumbld. Gloss. s.v., Him an* rae’s gannink 

II. 4 . Rejlcxive = himself, to himself. ( = L. 
sibi, se, Ger. sich.) 

a. ' Dative with trans. vb., or objective with prep. 
(Still in current use, when not ambiguous.) 

£855 O. E. Chron. an. 853 He . . hiene him to biscep suna 
nam. c 2000 ^Elfric Gen. vL 2 Godes beam . . namon him 
wif. a 2175 Cott. Horn. 227 He wolde of pise cynne him 
moder aeceosen. c 2205 Lay. 6356 Pes Damus on his deie 
ane chiuese him ichaes. Gen. <5- Ex. 437 He made 

him mani3e fon. 1 2370 Robt. Cicyle 55 The aungelle before 
hym made hym to stande. 2605 Shaks. Macb. v. iv. 4 Let 
euery Souldier hew him downe a Bough, And bear't before 
him. 2716 Addison Freeholder ^No. 4i (Seager) By this 
means he reconciled to him the minds of his subjects. Med. 
He put the thought from him. He will take it with him in 
the carriage. 

b. Formerly much used with intrans. verbs of 
motion or posture (including be), sometimes also 
with trans. verbs, app. in the sense 'for* or ‘as to 
himself’ ; where, according to modem notions,. it 
is superfluous. Obs. (or rare^ archaism.) 

C 993 Battle of Maldon 11 Eac him_ wolde Eadric his ealdre 
^elsestan. c xooo ./Elfric Gen. xviii. 8 Abraham stod him ' 
under pam treowe. — Dettl. xxiv, 5 Beo him ast ham. 
C117S Lamb. Horn. 27 pe unclene gast pe ge3 him of pan . 
sunfulle mon. c 2200 Ormin 229 Zacanje for himm ham. | 
c 1205 Lay. 532 pe king him com riden. Ibid. 25555 pa pe ; 
king him awoc. a 2225 St. Marker. 4 He. .ferde him so35en 
into antioche. a 2300 Cursor M. 5235 (G6tt.) Joseph had 
him sonis tuin. c 2300 HavelokiZ’b Quanne the EtI godrich 
him herde Of pat niayden, hw wel she ferde. c 2340 Cursor 
M. 4055 (Fairf.) Ioseph him saghe a ni3t in squeuen. Ibid. 
14333 (Fairf.) Ihesus him Ioked vn-to pe lift. CX380 Sir 
Ferumb. 5045 par as pat schry n hym was. c 2420 Chron. Vilod. 
st. S65 pis tempest obeyeth hym no more me to, Shipmon, 
pen hit dothe to pe. c 1630 .Milton Passion 21 Then lies 
him meekly down fast by his brethren’s side. 


C. Accusative or direct object, arch . end poetic . 
F2175 Lamb. Horn. 109 pe alde mei him witan iwis pone 
deo. F227S Lay. 30574 Brian him [cx2os hine] bi-pohte. 
c 2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 551 He chaunged his array And 
cladde hym as a poure laborer, c 1450 JLydg. Secrets 2253 
So shulde a kyng . . Shewe hym gracyous to hihe and lowe 
degre. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes cf Ay mon xxii. 482 Richard e 
the duke of normandy.. recoin endeth hym humbly to you. 
254p Compl. Scot. n8 Quhou he suld vse hym touart his 
maister. 2620 Frier Rush 6 Rush went forth to sport him. 
2813 Byron Giaour 68 He who hath bent him o’er the dead. 
2820 Keats St. Agnes xiii, He found him in a little moon- 
light room. 

5 . quasi-j£. Male person, man. Cf. He 6. 

2880 Trollope Duke's Cltildr. (Tauchn.) I. 94 That other 

him is the person she loves. 1884 Gilbert Orig.^ Plays 229 
'Mr. F. shall introduce him/ ‘It ain’t a him, it’s a her/ 
2898 Daily News 14 Mar. 4/7 The chances against her 
‘getting him and her disinclination to wed any other ‘him’. 

6. Him one , alone, by himself, alone: see One, 
Alone. Him self : see Himself, Self. 

Himalayan (himadayan, into redly hima- 
l^’an), a. [f. Himalaya (Skr. f. him a snow + alaya 
dwelling, abode) + -an. The second pronuncia- 
tion, though incorrect, is still frequent.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Himalayas, a system of 
mountains forming the northern boundary of India, 
and containing the highest summits in the world. 
Hence, in names of species of plants and animals 
native to this region. 

Himalayan Pine, or Neoza Pine, Pint/s Gerardiana , a 
pine of the N. W. Himalayas, each cone of which yields 
about 100 edible seeds or nuts; called also the Nepal nut- 
pine. H. Primrose, Primula sikkimensis. H. Rhubarb, 
Rheum nobile , and other species. 

1866 Treas. 979/1 Himalayan Rhubarb. 1B78 R. N. 
Cust Mod, Langs. E. Iud. 119 At this point.. I leave the 
Western Himalayan branch and enter the Eastern. 2882 
Garden 11 Mar. 171/1 This lovely Himalayan Primrose. 

2 . jig. Like avast mountain in weight and bulk; 
enormous, gigantic. 

2878 N. Aitter. Rev. CXXVI. 500 The North, as the 
wealthy section, would be called to bear this Himalayan 
debt. 

II Hima'tttopus. Ornitk. [L., a. Gr. 
irouy the stilt, 1. //tar, lfxavT~ y thong, strap + rrous 
foot.] A genus of wading-birds ; the stilts. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Himantopus . . the name of a 
water bird, very remarkable for the length and slenderness 
of its legs. 2789 G. White Selborne 11. xlviii. (2853) 293 
The flamingo, .bears no manner of proportion to the himan- 
topus. 2875 Darwin in Life <$■ Lett. (1887) II. 97 The 
Himantopus.. is very variable in the length of its legs. 

II Himatiou (himee-tipn). [Gr. ifxdnov.] The 
outer garment worn by the ancient Greeks: ‘an 
oblong piece of cloth thrown over the left shoulder, 
and fastened either over or under the right ' 
(Liddell & Scott). 

2850 Leitch tr. C. O. Mailer's Auc. Art % 301 (eel. 2) 339 
Important passages in life . . reception of the manly htmation, 
marriages, journeys. Ibid. § 337 (ed. 2) 399 The Htmation 
was a large square garment, generally drawn round from 
the left arm which held it fast, across the back, and then 
over the right arm, or else through beneath it towards the 
left arm. 2869 IV. Smith's Dict. Gr. 4- Rom. Antiq. (ed. 

2) 1173/1 It was the usual practice among the Greeks to 
wear an Himation, or outer garment, over the Chiton. 
2879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ii. 32 Clad in the majestic 
folds of the himation. 

Himme, himne, obs. ff. Hem v? y Hymn. 

+ Himp, v. Obs. or dial. Also 6 hymp(e. 
[Found first in ifith c. ; identical with Ger. dial. 
humpen , hiimpen, himpen , Da. dial, hompen to 
hobble.] inlr. To limp, to hobble. 

*533 More Confttt. Barnes via. Wks. 766/1 If. .the good 
wyfe of the bottell of Bctolphs w’arfe, that, .halteth both in 
body and soule ..would hympe forth among them and say, 
by saint Halkin father Barns [etc.]. 1542 Udall Erasm. 

Apoph. 180 Lame of one leg, and himping all his dayes. 
Ibid, 206 The deformitee and disfigure of hymping on the 
one legge. .did still remain. 2552 Huloet, Hytnpe , loke in 
halt, a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Himp , to limp. 

Hence + H imp-halt [cf. OE. lemp-halt (Corpus 
Gl.), laempihalt (Epinal), ‘lurdus’], one who walks 
with a limp. (In quot. as a nickname.) 

2533 More Confttt. Barnes vnr. Wks. 770/1 At that worde 
woulde hympe halt hjs hostes hoppe foorth againe, and say 
mary syr that it were in dede for me. 
f Himple (bimp’l), v. Obs. or dial. [Inform 
a dim. or fieq. of prec. : identical with MHG. 
hitmpelen, himpelen, Ger. humpeln, hiimpcln, 
mod.Dn. hompelen to hobble, dial. Eng. hompk , 
Sc- Humple ; cf. MDu. humpelare a limper.] 


s= Himp v. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., To Himple , to halt, u-'ed in the 
North of England. 2658 Phillips, Himple , an old ~axcn 
word, signifying to halt, or go lame. 2722 in Bailey. 

Himself (himse-lf), pron. Forms; sec bZLT. 
[f. Him dat.-acc. pers. pron. + Self. # Self was 
orig. an adj. which could be inflected in concor 
with any case of the pron. For the ear ler con- 
structions see Self. j , 

I. Emphatic use. * Very him, very he, that % cry 

man, etc. = L. ipse. . . 

1 . As emphatic dative and (later) objective. 

(The OE. accusative was hine selfinfi) _ , , . 

C893 K. JEltred Ores. v. xm- § 2 [Antomus] forlet^Octa. 
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uianuses swostor and him selfum onbead gewin & openne 
feondscipe. ^807 — Gregory’s Past, xvt 100 He wacs on 
himselfum mid daes halgan gastes mas^eye swi<5e healice up- 
abro^den. 1535 Coverdale 3 Mate. viii. 7 They toke him 
seif atyue. 

2 . Standing in apposition with the nominative 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective. 

(Originally A://zand self were unconnected syntactically, 
self being a nominative, in apposition to the subject, while 
hint was a dative as in Him 4 b ; but the juxtaposition of 
the two words resulted in the attraction of self to him.) 

c 897 K. /Elfred Gregory s Past. xiv. 90 Dascylde he se 
him self aer nyste. c 1000 Gospel Nicod. xxxiv, Pilatus . . 
hym sylf awrat ealle j>a ]>y n g. c Ix 75 Lamb. Horn. 35 He 
heo dude him seolf. c 1200 Ormin Ded. 195 He woUtfe ben 
himm sellf i waterr fullhtnedd. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 377 
He was ryche hym sulf. a 1300 Cursor M. 173 Iesu crist 
him selue [v.rr. him-self, him seluen] ches til him apostels 
tuelue. ^1300 Beket 274 And of the beste him silve he 
at, swithe scars and lute. <-1400 Destr. Troy 1236 The 
souerayn hym seluon was surly enarmyt. 1513 .More in 
Grafton Chron . (1568) II. 758 Sanctified by saint Peter 
himselfe. <3x535 — Edw. V (1641) s A proud appetite of 
the duke himselfe. 1581 Pettje Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. 
(1586) 74 They will make Heraclitus himselfe laugh at it. 
1595 Shaks. Merck. V. in. i. 82 A third cannot be matcht, 
vnlesse the diuell himselfe turne.Iew. 1776 Trial c f Nundo - 
comar 36. jo. Did your brother write his letters himself, or you 
for him? 1869 J. Martineau Ess. I. 50 Not Wolsey him- 
self could find more magnificent pleas. 

3 . With the nominative pronoun omitted, and 
//////retaking its place, arch. 

(= OE. he self, he selfa.) 

c 1000 Sec. Lams 0/ Canute c. 30 § 3 (Schmid) Niine fife 
and beo he [v.r. him] sylfa syxta. Ibid. § 7 Nime him fif.. 
and beo him sylf sixta. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 121 Alse him 
self sei5. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 12 Mony was j>e gode body 
J>at hym self slou J»at day. 1388 Wyclif Hab. i. 13 A more 
iust man than hymsilf [1382 than hym]. 3535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1858) 1.6 Siclikeas him sell. 1619 Crt. 4- Times *)as. I 
(1849) II. 120 Sir Edward Villiers told him himself was the 
man. 1719 J. Richardson Art Critic. 188 But Himself is 
seen throughout most apparently. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
F. 596 The dagger which himself Gave Edith. 

b. Used alone in predicate after be, become , etc., 
and in adverbial extensions = by himself. To be 
himself: to be in his normal condition of mind and 
body : see Self. 

1526T1NDALC John vi. 15 Therfore departed he agayne into 
a mountayne hym silfe a lone. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. it. 
Hi. 24, 1 am the dogge : no, the dogge is himselfe, and I am 
the dogge : oh, the dogge is me, and I am my selfe. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxvii. (1695) 186 When we say such 
an one is not himself, or is besides himself . . as if .. the self 
same Person was no .longer in that. Man. 1700 Cibder 
S links.' s Rich. Ill , v. iii, Richard’s himself again. <7 3716 
South (J.), For one man to see another so much himself as to 
sigh his griefs, and groan his pains, so sing his joys [etc.]. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. tv. iv, He will not be Thou, but 
must and will be Himself. 1862 Lond. Rev. 50 Aug. 188 He 
would soon be himself again. t866 Liddon Bampt. Lect. 
i. § 1 (1875) 5 His most startling revelation was Himself. 

II. Reflexive use. -L. sibi, se; Ger. sick. 

4. Dative, and objective with preposition, f Him - 
selfward, toward himself (see -ward). 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark lit. 24 Gif his rice on him sylfum bi5 
to-daeled. £1x75 Lamb. Horn. 61 Efre mid him solue to 
wunen. c 1250 Gen. <5* Ex. 1338. God him 5or bi him-seluen 
swor. c 1400 A Pol. Loll. 60 God is al rijtfulnes in himseluen. 
1534 Tindale Luke xv. 17 Then he came to him selfe and 
say delete.]. 3549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. 34 Let 
no man idely liue to himselfwarde. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 

Epigr. (1867) 141 Eueiy man for him self, and god for vs 
all. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. it. 11 r He that hath a will to die by 
himselfe, feares it not from another. 3700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. East Indi so If he designs to have it to himself again, 
x 79 5 .Macs ei ll Will 4- Jean 11. ix, Will. .Had some battles 
wi himsel. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 48 Charlemagne 
. .created for himself the means of which he availed himself. 
Mod. He gave himself a treat. 

5 . Accusative or direct object. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 5 Ne na mon nah him solue wernen 
benne. cx2oo Vices 4- Virtues xir Bat he sceawede him 
selu. a 3225 After. K. 56 Dauid ...forjet him suluen. a 1300 
Cursor M. 160S Quen he to pin him-selfen did For his 
chosli.nges on rod-tre. c 1430 Love Eonavent. Mirr. xxxiv. 
66 (Gibbs MS.) Makynge hym selfen j»od. 1582 N. Liche- 
riELDtr. Castanheda' s Conq . E. Inti. vii. 37 b, Perswaded the 
Captaine general!, not to trouble himselfe with the want of 
the other Pilot. 2605 Lond. Prodigal 1. i. The sea . .borrows 
of all the small currents in the world to increase himself. 
1635 J. Hayward tr. Btottdis Banish'd Virg. 22 He could 
hardly . .beleeve himselfe ; opening therefore his eyes better. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark xii. 34 Every man may, yea, 
ought to love himself. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 544 
[He] bad him with good heart sustain himself. 

III. 0 . quasi-rfl. 

3622 Bacon Hen. VII, 89 Your Ring, whom he desires to 
make another Himselfe. 3816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 320 
Neither did he mix with the crowd of populace : indeed he 
had much the appearance of being a himself, at least to the 
aggregation about him. 

IV. From the 14th c. there has been a tendency 
to treat self as a sb. ( = person, personality), and 
substitute the possessive his for him. This is 
prevalent in the dialects' but in standard English 
has place only where an adj., etc. intervenes, as his 
own, very, good, true , self See Self. 

13.. Cursor Mundi 15626 (Gott.) His hali self all suett. 
C1340 Ibid. 1726 (Fairf.) Noe..wro3t bis-se)f [Colt, he 
sc\f, GOt t. himself] in M labour. CX340 Ibid. 340S (Fairf.) 
Pat we may wi{? hts-sclucn wone [other texts him-self, 
him seluen]. 1406 Hoccleve La male regie 435 Who .. 
his owne self forgetlth. 3508 Fisher 7 Pemt. Ps. cu. 
Wks, (1876) 185 Also what domage his selfe sholde endure. 


3562 Turner Herbal 11. 40 b, Matthiolus . . erreth . . much 
more hys selfe. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 573 A Summer 
parlour for pleasure, that Callistus. .built for his owne selfe, 
3653 C tori a I,- Narcissus 1. 31 1 Although he were on 
horseback and his selfe on foot. 3826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
iv. i, ‘Is not that Lord Lowersdale? 1 * His very self/ . 1832 
W. Stef henson Gateshead Local Poems 48 He hand’d his-sel. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick.xxxiv , Gorging his-self with vittles. 
Himward, -wards, orig. to him-ward[s, to- 
wards him : see -ward. 

3563 Ord. Pub. Fast in Lilurg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 
479 To turn his ire to himward, who had chiefly offended. 
3577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 113/e God’s high favour ex- 
tended to himwards. 3888 Mrs. Lynn Linton Long Night 
II. 11. xii. 173 She was only dumbly conscious.. of Anthony 
Harford and her ever-increasing difficulties himward. 

Himyarite (hi*myarait), sb. Also Ham-, 
Hhim-. [f, name of Himyar , a traditional king of 
Yemen in Southern Arabia + -ite.] One of an 
ancient people of Southern Arabia (formerly called 
Homerites). Also allrib. = HimyarPtic a., of or 
pertaining to theHimyarites, their civilization, etc.; 
commonly applied to the language of this ancient 
people (a distinct dialect of Arabic akin toEthiopic), 
and to its alphabet, and the inscriplions preserved 
in it. So Himya’ric a. 

1842 [see Homerite]. 1843 J. Nicholson in Kitto’s Cycl. 
Bibl. Lit. I. 668/2 The Himjarite alphabet. 2854 Pop. Bill. 
Educ. I. 180/1 Although the old Hamyaritic characters had 
somewhat degenerated in form, yet they were still in use, in 
the first century of Christianity. 1864 E. Deutsch in Render 
IV. 664/2 Osiander.the great Himyantic scholar. 3864 Web- 
ster, H imyaric. 2881 A thenseum 29 Jan. 368/3 A paper * On 
a Himyante Tetradrachm of the Second Century b.c. 

j] Hm (hin), sb. Also 4 hyn. [ad. Heb. hn 
hin.] A Hebrew measure of capacity for liquids, 
containing a little over a gallon. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xxx. 24 Oyle of the olyues, the mesure 
of hyn, that is, of two pownd. 1535 Coverdale Ibid., An 
Hin of oyle olyue. — Lev. xix. 36 A true Epha, a true 
Hin shalbe amonge you. 3660 Fuller Mixt Contempt 
(1841) 377 Some have had a hin, others a homer, others an 
ephan of afflictions. 3864 R. S. Hawker Quest Sangraal 
1 The Sangraal. .That held, like Christs own heart, an Hin 
of blood ! 1875 R. Condek in Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. IV. 
322-3 The log or twelfth part of the hin , contains 24 cubic 
inches, ^the hin , 288 (or 1*0198 gallons). 

+ Hin, hine, pers. pron. , 3 rd sing, masc., accus. 
Ois.exc.dia/. Forms: 1 hiene, 1-2 hyne, 1-4 
hine, 2-5 Jiin, 4-5 hyn, hen ; 8-9 s. iv. dial, en, 
un, ’n. [OE. hine, hiene, accusative of He ; 
cognate w. OFris. hine {him, hin), MDu. hin, 
hen ; and parallel in inflexion to OS. and Goth. 
ina, OHG. in, titan (MLG. ine, ene, MHG. in, 
Ger. ihn). Ia English, as in Frisian and Dutch, 
this original accusative has been superseded by the 
dative him. Already before rooo, traces are found 
of the dative form used instead of the ace., and 
before 1150 hine was obsolete in the north and 
midlands. Hine was used in Kentish (beside him ) 
in 1340, but appeal’s rarely in literature after 1400, 
though still, in the reduced form en, Pit, ’ll (an, ’n), 
the ordinary form of the accusative in s.w. dialects, 
as ‘ we zeed ’n gwayn’, we saw him going. (See 
Barnes Dorset Gram. (1863) 20, Elworthy IV. 
Somerset Gram. (1877) 36.)] = Him, direct objec- 
tive. Also reflexive. 

c 855 0 . E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 787 Hiene mon ofslog. 
8g8 Ib/d. an. 8g4 Hi hine ne mehton ferian. c 1000 Gosp . 
Nicodemus v, Gelaede hyne in to me. 1126 O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.), He sende him to Walingeforde . . and let hine 
don on harde bande. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 10 We hine sculde 
luuian. Ibid. 23 pa man pe beoS in pe caste! and hin 3emeS. 
c 120$ Lay. 584 Mid him he hine Jacdde. Ibid. 26371 Let 
hine halden France [c 2275 let him holde]. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
86 pe uorme .. preiseS hine biuoren himsulf, & makeS hine 
. -3et betere pen he beo. CXZ50 Gen. 4* Ex. 3004 Flexes kin 
sal hin ouergon. c 2250 O. Kent. Sernt. in G. E. Misc. 
26 Hi ivolden gon for to hyne anuri. Ibid. 27 Al swo hi 
hedden ifonden ure louerd, swo hin anurede. 1340 Ayenb. 
16 Li3tbere pe angel.. him wolde emni to god, pet hine zo 
uayr an zuo guod hedde y-mad. c 2450 Lon elich Grail 
xxxviii. 374, 1 saw hyn fyhten as I vndirstond. 1746 Ex - 
moor Scold. (E. D. S.) 208 Whan tha hadst cort en by the 
heend Legs o’en. Ibid. 256 Tha wud’st ha’ borst en to 
Shivers, mf chad net a-vung en. a 1754 Fielding Fathers 
in. i, I would a brought un to town, but the dogs would not 
spare un. 2785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia II. iv. They called 
the dead halloo,and cried out — ‘To-un, boys, to-un ! 3856 
Punch Jan. 37 Each feller I met, ‘Didst thee zee un?’ 
did cry. 

b. Rarely (by confusion) for the dative. 

J I2 7 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.), Se kyng of France . . iaef 
nine pone eoridom, and pet land folc him \vi 5 toe. 

Hina, obs. form of Henna. 

Hi neb. , v. Obs. exc. dial. [Usually associated 
with pinch, or crinch , both implying compression, 
and perh. formed after them. Cf. also Hunch v.] 

1. As a riming synonym of Pinch v. a. intr. 

*559 Aylmer Harb. Faith f Subj. P j a, These Romaines 
..being.. brought to the last cast by the long and daun- 
gerous warres of Hanibal and the Frenche, did.. bring in 
their mony and goodes, without hinching or pinching, to 
rehefe the charges of their common welth. r6<xj Heywood 
Pt . Edw. IV, iv. iv. Wks. 1874 I- 73 .What hatie you 
saued now.. by your hinching and your pinching? not the 
worth of a blacke pudding. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman D' A If. I. 2x7 Stand not a hinching and a crinching 
with him. 2847 Halliwell, Hinch , to be miserly. Line. 


b. traits. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 102 A doubt whether it 
were Loue, or some other fuYie worse then Loue, that thus 
hincht him and pincht him. 

2 . intr. ? To spurn. 

1626 W. F enncr . H idden Manna (1652) B v a,' The more 
it is wilful ; it hinches and winches, and snufies. against it. 
2632 J. Speed Love's Rev. To Rdr., Whereat if any kick 
or hinch, Were he not gauld, he should not winch. 

Hinch, north, dial. f. Haunch sbl. Haunch z /.3 
Hinch-boy, -man : see Hench-bot, -man. 
t Hinch-pinch. Obs. or dial. [app. a modi- 
fied reduplication of Pinch, to express some kind 
of alternate action : see Hinch. (App. uncon- 
. nected with obs. Du. hinchc-pinek lame, limping.)] 
The name of some rustic game. 

2603 Harsnet Pop. Impost . 33 Fitting complement for 
Hynch pynch and Laugh not, Coale under Candlesticke : 
Frier Rush and Two-penny-hoe. Ibid. 134 The bowle of 
Curds and Creame . . set out for Robin Good-fellow, the 
Frier, and Sisie the Dairy-maide to meet at hinch-pinch and 
laugh not, when the Goodwife was abed. x6xx Cotgr., 
Pinse viorille , the game called Hinch pinch and laugh not. 

[Cf. the following : 1893 Northumlld. Gloss., Hinchy- 
fitichy , a game in which the play is begun gently, and 
gradually increased in intensity. Boy : * Aa’ll play ye at 
hinchv-pinchy *, Strikes gently his companion, who returns 
the blow, until it becomes a fight. The term is also em- 
ployed in games of leaping, where the first player gives an 
easy leap, and each succeeding player exceeds the leap of 
his predecessor. Dr. R. J. Lloyd says : ‘ Liverpool children 
have a rime, used in play, “Hinchy-binchy, barley straw, 
Forty pinches is the law ” ’.] 

Hmck, var. Hink. 

Hind (hsind), sb. 1 Forms : 1- hind ; also 
1-3 hynd, 3-7 hinde, 4-6 hynde, (5 hyynde). 
/ 3 . 6 hyne, bine. [OE. hind str. fem. *= ON. 
hind : cf. OLG. *hiitda (MDu., Du. //fW< 0 ,OHG. 
hint a (MHG., Ger. hinde), wk. fem., for whicli 
some suggest derivation from Goth, hinfan to catch ; 
others would connect it with Gr. «€/iar young 
deer, pricket.] 

1 . The female of the deer, esp. of the red deer ; 
spec, a female deer in and after its third year. 

a 900 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 59/25 Dammula, hind. 
c 1000 /Elfric Gloss. Ibid. 119/13 Cerua , hind. ciogoO.E, 
Chron. an. 1086 He laszde la^a .. fyxt swa hwa swa sloy 
heort oSSe hinde bret bine man sceolde blendian. C1205 
Lay. 30568 No mlhten heo deor iwitie Nouker heort no 
hinde. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 1365 He 
broughte a coppe wyj> milk & wyn patmilked was of a whit 
hynde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxiii. 94 He wold gone 
in to deuenshyre for to hunte for the hert & for the hynde. 
1551 Bible 2 Sam. xxii. 34 God .. maketh my fe*e a* 
swyfte as an hyndes. 2596 Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hut. 
Scot. I, 39 Hart and hine, dae and Rae. 2687 Dryden 
Hind 4- P. 1. 1 A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchang d, 
Fed on the lawns. 3740 Somerville Hobbinol it. 222 Swift 
as the Hind, That, by the Huntsman’s Voice alarm’d, had 
fled. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 72 Be with hind that 
haunts the covert, or in hursts that house the boar. 

2 . (In full hind fish.) One of various fishes of the 
family Serraitidw and genus Efinefhalus. 

1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 317 The Hind 
..is esteemed a good Fish to eat. 2885 Lady Brassey iht 
Trades 408 The delicious little hind-fish ( Epinepholu s 
guttatus), spotted like a Japanese deer or a dappled fawn. 

3 . Comb., as hind-hunting, hind-like, hind-spot led 
adjs. ; *[ hind-fawn = Hind-calf ; hind's foot 
(tr. Y.piedde biche ), a kind of crossbow ; + hinds 
tongue = Hart’s-tongue ; + hind-wolf, ? a lynx. 

2538 Turner Libellus B ij, Hemionitis. .uidi et her bam., 
quam uulgus appeltabat Hyndes tonge. 3601 Holland Pltty 
viii. xix, The Hind-wolfe, which some call Chaus, and the 
Gaules were wont to name Rhaphius (resembling in some 
sort a wolfe with leopard’s spots), were showed first in the 
solemnitie of the games and plaies exhibited by Cn. Pompeius 
the Great. 2622 Wither Prayer Habak. in Farr S. P. Jos. / 
(1848) 2i2 Who my feet so guides, that I, Hinde-1 ike, pace 
my places high. 1647 W. Browne tr. Gombervtllt's lolex- 
ander u. iv. 206 A Hynde spotted Fawnes skin. 1648-00 
Hexham Dutch Diet., Ecn Ree-kalf a Hinde-foane. *074 
Boutell Arms 4- Armour viii. 141 Of these cross-bows, or 
arblasts, there were three varieties, severally named— the 
hind’s foot, the lever, and the rolling purchase. 

Hind (hsind), sb. 2 Forms : a. gett. pi. 1 bina, 
(hisna), 3 hine ; non. pi. 1-4 hine, 3-4 hyne ; 3 
hinen, 4 hynen; sing. 3-7 (8-9 dial.) hine, hyne. 

5 heynde, 6 hynd, (hijnde), 6-7 hynde, (7 
hiend), 6- hind. [Early ME. hine sing., front 
earlier OE. (north .midi.) and ME. hine pk » •' l PP' 
developed from hina, higna genitive pi. of Jd&Mh 
hlwan , in ONorthumb. higu, Jiizo, ‘ members of a 
family or household, domestics * (see He we) i ct 
higna feeder (Lindisf. Gl.), hina feeder, hlnefsrdeQ 
fxder higna, - hine (Rushw. Gl.) = L. * palerfonu- 
lias ’. For the later change of hine to hind, cl* 
Astound, Sound.] 

+ 1 . As pi. Household servants, domestics* ser ' 


vants. Obs. 

c 975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. x. 25 Nu hie fmder heora 1^”, 
disjf. G. faeder hiorades; Ags. G. lnrcdes fseder] bclzct> 
nemdun hu micle mae hiwacrv/ hine [Lindisf. G. gehusc/rJ* 
Ibid. 36 Fiondas monnes higu rv/hine vel hiwen [Lino Jf 
G. husa ; Ags. G. ^ehusan] his. c 2200 Trin. Coll, //ipw. 5 
Hi?e wiSerfulle hine po ben deules on belle, c 
620 Louerd, we aren bo]>e Jilne, l>ine cherles, pine nin 
c 1300 Cursor M. 29462 (Cott. Galba> If |>ou haue bmc •• 
Jxu may pe serue to terme day. 13.. E. E. Allit . /’• A. » 2 
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He gef vus to be bis homly hyne. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 5730 
pat he. .to helle tok po pe way And delyuerede par is hyne. 
2 . As sing. A servant ; esp., in later use, a farm 
servant, an agricultural labourer. 

' f a. brine, pi. hinen, hines. 

CXZ05 Lay. 368 We Habbe5 seoue busund..wiSoutenwifmen 
. .children & hinen [c 1275 hine]. c 1230 Halt Meid. 7 De5 
hire in to drecchunge to dihten hus&hinen. a 1240 Ureisutt 
in Cott. Horn. 107 Ich am .. Sin owune hine. c 1250 Gen. 
•5* Ex. 3 776 Wia wifes, and childre, and hines kin. c 1340 
Cursor M. 23320 (Trin.) pe rijtwis men Shul se po pynes 
V pon oure lordes liper hy nes. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sei. Wks. 
I. 140 He is an hyred hyne. a 1400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
357 pat euerych of hem habbe fowre hynen stalworthe. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. xx. 386 Lord, shuld thou weshe feytt 
myne ? Thou art my Lord, and I thy hyne. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxvr. xxxv. 610 Their servants and hines, such as 
should husband and till their grounds [ servos agri cultores]. 
c 1630 Waller A nsw. Suckling’s Verses 33, I need not 
plough, since what the stooping hine Gets of my pregnant 
land must all be mine. 

0 . hind, pi. hinds. 

152a Test. Ebor.' (Surtees) V. no To every servaunte, 
hynde and made viij J . c 1550 Cheke Mark i. 20 Zebedai 
yeer fayer in y» boot with his hijndes, hired servants. 
1594 Plat fcwcll-ho. 1. 15 The labouring Hinde, when hee 
carryeth his dungue to the feelde. a 1639 T. Carew To 
S axhaut 42 Both from the Master, and the Hinde. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. n, i, The labours of the toiling hind. 1784 
Cowper Task in. 747 Laborious hinds That had survived 
the father, served the son. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 
I. 375 It was necessary that a body of sturdy hinds should 
be on each side of his coach, in order to prop it. 

b. spec. In Scotland and some parts of northern 
England : A married and skilled farm-workman, 
for whom a cottage is provided on the farm, and 
sometimes a cow ; he has the charge of a pair of 
horses, and a responsible part in the working of the 
farm. An average-sized farm has two hinds’ houses 
besides the farm-house. 

He bears to the farmer the same relation that a skilled 
journeyman holds to a master tradesman, and ranks above 
the farm -servants and labourers. In former times he fur- 
nished a female field-worker from his own family, or by 
himself hiring one, to perform stated work : see Bondagf.r. 

1596 in H. Scott Fasti 1. (1871) 277 {He had] two men and 
one woman servant and a hynd. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat, m. 1. (1765) 151 A comfortable Cottage and Raiment 
suitable to an industrious Hind. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scot/. I. 506 There are three different classes of servants 
employed in the husbandry of this county [Haddington- 
shire], viz. the hynd, the cottager , and the unmarried 
ploughman . . Of these the hynd holds the first rank. 1853 
G, Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord . I. 45 The wives of the 
hinds or married ploughmen. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss, s.v., 
A stipulation is often made , . that the hind must furnish a 
female field-worker at a stipulated price per day, with extra 
wage in harvest. This extra hand is called a ‘ bondager ’. 

c. A bailiff or steward on a farm (in some parts 
of England). 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VI l, c. 22 No chief Hyne or a Carter or 
chief Shepeherd above xx s. by the yere.^ 1585 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 19 Given the same day to the hinde of Shadforthe 
for kepinge of twoe gitnmers which we bought. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 41, I am persuaded, that my 
hind, Roger Williams, or any man of equal strength, would 
be able to push his foot through the strongest part of their 
walls. 177S F. Gregor tr. Forlescuc’s De Laud. Leg, xx\x. 
95 They don’t want the attendance of the Hind. [Note] In 
soms^ Parts of England he is called Bailiff. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (18131 85 Converted into the residence of the 
hind or bailiff of the estate. 1813 Trewmnn’s Exeter 
Flying-Post 21 Oct. 4 Wants a Situation as Hind or Bailiff, 
a Young Man. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hind (1) a farm 
bailiff . . (2) one entrusted with the charge of cattle. 1878 
Cumbld. Gloss., Hine , . .a manager of an off-lying farm. 

3 . transf. A rustic, a boor. 

c 1570 Pride «$- Lowl. (1841) 17 For of the hyndes or of the 
paysauntre I fear I should not have indifferents. 1599 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 1. ii, Why should such a 
prick-ear’d Hine as this, Be rich? 164^ Milton Colast. 
Wks. (1851) 364 A Country Hinde somtimes ambitious to 
shew his betters that hee is not so simple as you take him. 
c 1750 Shenstone Elegies vii. 29, I bade low hinds the 
tow’ring ardour share. 1821 Joanna Bailue Mclr . Leg., 
Malcolm's Heir xvi, Like the son of a base-born hind. 

f 4 . A lad, boy, stripling ; hence, more gener- 
ally, Person, fellow, * chap \ Ohs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 485 Ther was mani a wilde hine, 
that prest was ther to, & wende in to the Gywerie, Sc 
woundede &_to drowe. 13,. Sir Beues {A.) 497 5if sep 
schipes of painim londe, Selleb to hem his ilche hyne. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xi. 2x7 Valtir, steward of Scotland, syne, 
That than wes bot ane berdlass hyne. _ c 1386 Chaucer 
Pard. T. 360 Bothe man and womman child and hyne and 
page, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1420 He excused him, 
hat nobil heyn [=hyne] And saide bis duelling was ferr 
heyn [=thyne]. 15x3 Douglas JEneis v. Xlii. 1 All the 
peple, euery hyne. ? a 1550 Frere «J- Boy 12 in Ritson Arte. 
Pop. Poetry 35 A sone..That was a good sturdy ladde, And 
an happy hyne. 

5 . Comb., as + hine-folc ; hind-boy , - man , etc. 

c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 3655 Here hine-folc 5e was hern ‘mide. 
1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiii.294 My Commounis, with 
my hvnd 3emen. 1581 Ibid, xliii. 190 The hirdis and hinde 
men in their labels lay. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) *89 
A certain swaine or hyne-boy of hers. 16x5 Markham Eng. 
Housctv. (1660) 187 Brown bread .. for your hinde-servants. 

Hind (hsind), a. (.sA a ) Also north. 4- hint, 7 
hin. [The OTeut. affinities of this word, and the 
related hinder , hindmost, kindermore , hinder most, 
hindward , are certain, but the particular history 
of the ME. words, and their mutual relations, are 
somewhat obscure. The older words were: (1) 


Gothic hindana prep, ‘on that side of, beyond, 
behind ’ = OHG. hint ana, Ger. hinten , adv. ‘ be- 
hind’ —OE. hindan adv. ‘from behind, at the 
back, in .the rear* ; (2) Goth, hindar prep. * on 
that side of, beyond, behind * = OHG. hintar. Ger. 
Jiinter prep., in same senses — OE. hinder adv. 
‘ on the further side, behind, back, down 1 ; this is 
held to be the acc. neuter of a comparative adj. in 
-akr^Skr. -taram, Gr. -repov, the root being kin-, 
prob. identical with that of Hen, Henne, Hence; 
OHG.hnd the adj. as a positive, (Ger .hiniere) 
‘ hind, hinder compared hzntaroro , hintar 6 s t, Ger. 
hinterst ‘ hindmost ' ; ON. had hindri comp, (rare), 
hinztr superl. ; this adj. was not in OE. ; (3) Goth. 
hindumists superl. ‘hindmost, uttermost’, app. f. 
* Hindu ma =■ OE. hinde ma (rare) ‘ hindmost \ OE. 
had also (4) hindan-weard adv. * towards the 
farther end and hindeweard-, adj. ‘turned back- 
ward*; also (5) the important adv. and prep, be- 
hindan , ME. bi-hinden, bi-hinde, Behind, the most 
permanent member of the OE. group, and (with 
the possible exception of 4) the only one whose 
survival into ME. is proved. In ME. there arose 
numerous new forms, viz. before 1300 hinder adj., 
before 1350 hind adj. and adv., c 1375-1400 kin- 
dertnore, hindermost, hindmost . Since hind- -was 
not an etymological element, it must have origin- 
ated from the shortening of some form with a suffix, 
perh. from ME. be-hind, oxig. be-kind-ait. In that 
case, hind-er (if hind goes back before 1300) may 
have arisen as its normally-formed comparative ; 
if, however, hinder was historically descended from 
OE. hinder adv. (of which there is no evidence 
and no strong probability), and taken as a com- 
parative, kind might be inferred from it as its 
positive degree. Hindermorc, hindermost were 
evidently formed on hinder , and hindmost on 
hind ; the current conjecture that the last was a 
double superlative formed on the long obsolete 
OE. hindema is historically untenable. In all these 
words the original short i is preserved in Sc. and 
north. Eng. : cf. Sc. hint , ahint, kvimest. ] 

A. adj. Situated behind, in the rear, or at the 
back; posterior. Usually opposed to fore, in 
things existing in pairs front and back, as the limbs 
of quadrupeds, the wheels of a wagon, etc. 

Often hyphened to its sb., esp. when forming a specific 
name of a part, as in hind-spring of a carriage. See C. a. 

13. . Sir Bettes (A.) 3562 Wip his hint [v.rr. hynder, hinder) 
fot he [the horse] him smot. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 350 In 
like sort, they that haue many feet : vnlesse it be the hin 
feet of all. 1601 Househ. Ord. (1790) 287 The hind knuckles 
.. of all the muttons and veales. 1670 Narborough fml. 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 31 The Male is smooth all 
over bis hind parts. 1767 Byron's Voy. r. World (1776) 27 
A negro butcher, .cuts the hamstrings of his hind legs. 2770 
G. White Selbomexxviii. 79 The fore-hoofs were upright 
#xnd shapely, the hind flat and splayed, 1779 J. Moore 
Vino Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xxxiv. 300 The lower and hind part 
of the body. 1822 Imison Sc. Art I. 103 [It] also presses 
the fore-wheels deeper into the ground than the hind wheels. 
1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 93 The infatuated little beast 
dances round him on its hind legs. 1881 Fitzwygram 
Horses (ed. 2) § 879 If the fore legs are weak, they may 
suffer from excessive propulsion communicated to them 
by powerful hind quarters. 2891 C. T. C. James Rom. 
Rigmarole 27 In the hind pocket of his tunic. 

b. Hence, applied to the- back part of (any- 
thing) : «= ‘ back of the — \ Cf. Hind-head. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 1 14 He divides [the body] into 
a fore-body .a hind-body. 2894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. 
Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 10 The greyish shade which pervades 
the hind neck. 

B. as sb. Short for hind quarter, hind side (see 

C. a), etc. 

2892 Daily News 30 May 0/4 Refrigerated beef-quarters, 
of which there were 850 hinds. 

C. Combinations, a. Of the adj. : see A. 

1602 Holland Pliny I. 2x7 One of their hin-feet. a 1652 
Brome Love-sick Court v. ii. Wks. 1873 II. 158 Like burs or 
bryars Stuck in the hindlocks of our fleecy sheep. <11687 
Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 85 By Hindlock seizing fast Oc- 
casion. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet . s.v. Saddle, The Saddle 
..will be faulty if the Hind-Bow be not exactly the Shape 
and Circumference of the Body. 2797 Sporting Mag. X. 296 
The hind-train (of a horee consists] of the rump, the tail, 
the haunches and the bind-legs. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
Dist. Corrcsp., They would show as fair a pair of hind- 
shifters as the expertest loco-motor in the colony. 1840 
MarrYat OUa Podr. (Rtldg.) 293 The hind-spring of your 
carriage. 2855 Owen Skel. 4 Teeth 23 The ‘ventral ’ [fins], 
answering to the hind-limbs. 1862 H. Marryat Year in 
Sweden II. 297 She set them hindside before. 2867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk., Hind-castle , a word formerly used for the 
poop, as being opposed to fore-east le. 1878 Bell Gegen - 
bauds Comp. Attai. p.xiv, The hind-gut of the Vertebrate 
is endodermal in origin. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story ix, 
A hind-quarter of lamb. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 344 The hind-brain is constricted into two 
lobes — the cerebellum in front, and the medulla oblongata 
behind. 2894 G. Armatace Horse ii. 14 The Spanish 
horse., has the good head and neck of that breed [the 
Barb], but coupled with a weak and drooping hind-quarter. 

b. Of the sb, : hind-afore, hind-first, hind- 
side-foremost 


2864 Mrs. H. Wood Shadow Ashlyd. (X878) 399 Her 
woollen shawl .. had turned hind-afore. 1881 Oxfordsh. 
Gloss. Suppl. s.v.. Turn ’indfust, I tell tha. 
c. qu&si-adv. in comb. 

1668 EtheredGE She would if she could itt. iii, Never hat 
took the fore-cock and the hindcock at one motion so natur- 
ally. 1871 Figure Training 102 No plan will ever .. give 
such elegance to the figure as the hina-lacing. 1872 J. G. 
Murphy Comm. Lev. xiii. 40 Hind-bald in contradistinc- 
tion to the baldness mentioned in the next verse [fote-baM], 
fHind, V. Obs. In 5 hynde. [app. shortened 
from Hinder vi] traits. To hinder. 

2426 Audelay Poems 32 Both the father and the moder 
hyndyd thay schal be. c 2460 G. Ashby Poems (E. E.T. S.) 
57/3 2 9 ^at he hynde you nat by his greuance. 

t Hind, adv. Obs. rare. [app. short for behind : 
but cf. OE. hindan = Behind. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1846 (Falrf.) Grete perel was be-fore and 
hinde [Cott. and other MSS. bihind]. 

b. Hind and forth, hynt an (/forth, hind end 
foremost, backside foremost. 

23.. K. A lis. (Bodley MS.) 4710 Hynt anfor}> [Weber 
Hyndeforth] hij seten, saunz faile . . And hadden in her 
honde \>o tail. Ibid. 5200 Hynd antforb [Weber and forth] 
he tourneb his pas Whan he goob on any cas. 
Hrndberry. Obs. exc. north, dial. Forms : 
see Hind sb . 1 and Berry j/>J Also 8-9 hine- 
berry. [OE. hindbgrie, corresp. to OHG. hint- 
peri (MHG. hintbere, Ger. liivibeere ), Du. hinne- 
besie (ICilian), hennebezic. Da. hindbxr, Sw. hind- 
bar : see Hind sbf and Berry So called as 
growing in woods, and assumed to be eaten by 
hinds.] The raspberry. 

<2700 Epinal Gloss. 69 Acinum, hind berie [Erfurt hin- 
bei^en], c 725 Corpus Gloss. 59 Acinum , hindberiae. c icoo 
Sax.Leeckd. II. 266 Genim hindheoloban leaf and hind her- 
Sean. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes F vij b, Raspeses or 
hyndberies, in duch hyndberen. 1703 Thoresby Let. to 
Ray Gloss. (E. D. S Hiueberrys, ra>pberrys. 2823 Hocc 
Queen's Wake , Kilmeny i, The scarlet hypp and the hind- 
berrye. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hindberry , the wild rasp- 
berry. 2878 Cumbld. Gloss., Raspberries or hine-berries. 

Hind-calf. [OE. hindcealf= OHG. hintcalb, 
MHG. hintkalp, MDu. hindencaf hindecalf 
(ICilian) : see Hind sb . 1 and Calf.] The young 
of a hind ; a fawn. 

<1900 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 58/38 Cerua carissima 
ct gratissimus hinnulus , eala 3u liofeste hind and seewe* 
mest hindeealf. c 2000 jElfric Gloss, ibid. 1x9/17 Hinnulus , 
hindeealf. 2398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xvm. xxiii.(i495) 
781 Capriolus is lyke to an Enulus an hynde calfe. 155X 
Turner Herbal 1. B ij a. 2598 Manwood Lawes Forest iv. 

§ 5 (1615) 42/x The first yere, you shal cal him [the Hart] a 
Hind calfe or a calfe 1601 Holland Pliny II. 322 Ihe 
rennet of a Fawne or Hind-calfe. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1862) I. n. v. 324. 2891 C. Wise Rockingham Cast. 152. 

Hind-castle : see Castle j, Hind a. C. a. 
t Hrnd-deck. Obs . Also hindeck(e. [See 
Hind a .] The deck at the stem of early ships (see 
Deck sb. 2); poop-deck, poop. (Cf. Fore-deck.) 

2600 Holland Livy 614 (R.) To defend and keepe the 
poupe and hind-decke. cx6ao Z. Boyd Zion’s /• leavers 
(1855) 10 At foredeck some, at hindeck 5ome must stand. 
2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ep. B iij. The foredecke 
and hindecke of all our Opposities probations. 2697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece ui. xvi. (1715) *34 The Misen-sail, which .. 
hung in the Hind-deck. 

Hinde, var. Hend a. Hindee : see Hindi. 

+ Hinder, sb. Chiefly^-. Obs. [f. Hinder v.] 
Hindrance, obstruction, impediment, detriment. 

c x2oo Trin. Coll. Horn . 213 pere teldeS b e werse be grunc 
of hindre bat is or bipeching. 2482 CaxtoH Reynard (Arb.) 
63 The moste hynd re that j-e shal haue. 2568 Mary Q. 
Scots Let. Jan. in H. Campbell Love-lett. App. 31 Doing 
all the hinder and evill that $e may to the said rebellis. 
2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 167 A great hinder 
of the work of God. 

Hinder (hai-ndsi), a . 1 Forms : 3- hinder, 
(3-4 hin-, hyndore, 4-5 hender, 4 -6 hynder, 
-ir, 5 -ur, -yr). [See Hind a. (In Sc. and north. 
Eng. with short ;.)] 

1 . Situated behind, at the back, or in the iear; 
posterior. (Notwithstanding its comparative form, 
it does not differ in sense from hind, but is more 
frequently used. Cf. yon, yonder .) Hinder gate, 
postern gale. 

Formerly, like hind, often hyphened to its sb. : cf. 4. 
c 2290 St. Braudatt 642 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 237 So bat on is 
hindore [Percy Soc. 638 hynder] fet An Utur bare cam 
gon. Bi-twene is forbere fet he brougte a fuyr-Ire ant a 
ston. c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 3707 Now ne dar he nobyng drede 
Of bat hyndere falurede, bat comeb after gon. c 2400 Lan- 
f ranc' s Cirurg. iii pat pe hyndere [B. hyndore] partie be 
pleyn. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5850 False-Semblant and Abstin- 
aunce. .Shulle at the hynder gate assaylc. 2535 Cover dale 

y<jrA.viii.22Heset them in the hynder watch betweneEetbel 

and Hat. 2590 Spf.nser F. Q. ui. vi. 32 Till they agay* 1 
retume backe by the hinder gate. 26x6 Surfi- & Ma* k . 
Country Fame 691 The Bore goeth wider with hts hinaer 
legs than the Sow, and commonly settelh his hinder 
vpon the edges of his foresteps on the out side. *7* p ‘ 
son Sped. No. 265 r 5 As I was standing in the ,n 
of the Box. 2875 H. C. Wood Thera/. ( 1879' 
feet lose their reflex activity before the hinder. 


2 . Of time. a. Last pasL — - . . . 

hinder day yesterday, this hinder night last mg , 
yesternight b. Lest, ns in Hinoek esi>. 

137S Barbour Vr„u x. 55* th.s hendi 

day. 1500-2° Dunbar Pen"‘ .? ,nd . er 

halffsleiphiTas I lay. <■ >SA9 Mumn, Maim 2 in I.anr- 
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ham's Let. (1871) Introd. 150 This hinder day I went alone. 
3725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. i, I dream'd a dreary dream 
this hinder night, a 3774 Fergusson Poems (1789) II. 67 
(Jam.) Quhilk happen’d on the hinder night. 

J 3 . Latter (as opp. to former ). Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Logtke (3580)* 20 b, When the former part 
(whereof any thing is rehearsed) and the hinder part (whiche 
is rehearsed of the former) are chaunged. x66g Bunyan 
Holy Citie 257 By the former Sea, the People of the Jews 
..and by hinder Sea, the People of the Gentiles. 

\ 4 =. Comb.: seer. Hinder-fallings, excrements. 
1530 Palsgr. 233/2 Hynderparte of the necke . . Hynder- 
parte of the heed. Ibid., Hynderwarde,^arrf<» de derriere . 
i5fir Hollybush Horn. Apotk. 38 b, Take the beanes or 
hinderfallinges of Goates. x6ix Cotgr., Les gardes eC un 
saiiglier , the deaw-clawes or hinder-clawes of a wild Bore. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. 89 [Seals] throw their bodies forward, 
drawing their hinder- parts after them. 1699 I bid. II. 1. 74 
The hinderpart or Stem. 

f Hinder, a .2 Obs . [app. deduced from OE. 
hinder- adv. (see Hind a.) in comb., as in hinder- 
tfap not straightforward, crafty, guileful, hinder-h 6 c 
snare, artifice, hinder-scipe knavery : cf. also MHG. 
hinder list, Ger. hint er list trickery behind any one’s 
back to his injury. In hinder-word, perh. in comb.] 
Deceitful, crafty, insidious. 

c\z 00 Trin. Coll. Horn. 59 Mid his hinder worde bicherde 
him. c 1205 Lay. 10489 Carrais hine biSohte of ane hindere 
[c 1275 Iu[>er] cnefte. c 1290 Si. Michael 688 in S. Eng. Leg. 

I. 319 Hynderful [ altered hinder] and of host I-no\’3. 

Hinder (hrndai), v. Forms: 1 hindrian, 
3-6 hindre, 4-6 hyndre, hendre, liynder, 5 
hindire, Bunder, 5-6 Bindur, Byndur, 5- Bin- 
der. [OE. hindrian = OLG. *hindarSn (MDu., 
MLG. hindere ti), OHG. hintarSn (Ger. hindern ), 
ON. hindra OTeut. *hindar$ja?t , f. *hindar adv. : 
see Hnro a. lit. To put or keep back : cf. the 
parallel Further v. to put forward, alsoBAOKEN v.~] 
fl. trcms. To do harm to; to injure, impair, 
damage. Obs. 

c xooo Inst. Polity § 2 in Thorpe Laws II. 306 (Bosw.) A he 
sceal hzeSendom hindrian. a xxoo O. E. Chron. lLaud MS.) 
an. 1003 Bonne se heretoja wacacS b onne bi<S eall se here 
swiSe ^ehindred. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 193 pe man 
hindreS his a3ene soule. isfi^Cath. Angl. 186 /t To Hynder, 
derogare, incommodare . 1535 Coverdale Luke xiii. 7 Cut 
it downe, why hyndreth it the grounde ? 1561 Hollybush 

Horn. Apoth. jo a, If any chylde weare Peony sede about 
hys body, no euell sprete can hinder him. 1639 in T.Lech- 
ford Notc-Bk. (3885) 80 The Plaintiffe. .is otherwise hindred 
and damnifyed to the summe of twenty pounds. 

fb. To speak to the injury of; to vilify, dis- 
parage, slander, belittle. Obs. 

c 1375 XI Pains of Hell 102 in O. E. Misc. 226 Bacbyters 
of men, pat in word and dede .. Hyndren heor euen cristen 
bat ]>ei may. c 1430 Lydc. Compl. Bl. /Cut. xxx, Hindred. . 
to his lady grace With false tonges. 1553 W. Watreman ; 
Fardle Facions 333 To hindre and empaire the name, and 
memorialle of the deade. iS 73 ~ 8 ° .Ba ret A Iv. H 462 To 
hinder ones good name, and speake ill of him. 

2 . To keep back, delay, or stop in action ; to 
put obstacles in the way of; to impede, deter, 
obstruct, prevent. 

C1400 Desir. Troy 5612 [That] may hast vs to harme, & 
hindur our spede. 3413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 111. iv. 

53 That was very wrong hyndering the trewe quarell and 
forthery nge the false, c 1450 Merlin 23 The prophetes hadden 
hyndred here purpos. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 6 
Not able . . to heipe hym any tnynge in this his iourney . . 
but rather to hynder and let hym. X614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat., Holy Obs. i. § 31. 200 These are not qualities to 
hinder our love, but our familiaritie. 1715 De Foe Fain. 
Instruct. 1. i. (1841) 1 . 32 Thou shalt go to Church every 
day, and not be hindered, a X804 W. Gilpin Serin. III. 
vii. (R.), The difficulty of the task should not hinder the 
attempt. 1874 Green Short Hist. i. § 2. 15 Strife between 
these two kingdoms .. long hindered the full conquest of 
Northern Britain. 

b. Const. To hinder a person from or in doing 
something ; also (obs. or rare) C. of, for , to do a 
thing, that, that not, but that he should do a thing. 

b. c 3440 Gesta Rom. xxiii. 75 (Harl.'MS.) A clowde, so 
derk..pat hit hundrid, & hit assundrid, & departid him fro 
all ]>e people. X576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 279 Demaunding 
of me, what should hinder me . , from the use of such feU- 
citie. x 666-7 ; Pepys Diary 12 Feb., These pleasures do 
hinder me in my business. 3694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. 
(1711) 131 This doth hinder the Ship very much in its sailing. 
3769 Junius Lett. i. 6 Petitions have been hindered from 
reaching the throne. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xii. 205 
What’s to hinder other people from liking one another? 

C. ft 3 ®° Wyclip Set. Wks. III. 431 It seme]) bat privat 
religiose ben hyndred bi her ordris to kepe Cristis lawe. 
X 53 S Coverdale Acts viii. 36 What hyndereth me to be 
baptysed?^ 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 329 They hindered 
them nothing at all of their purpose. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 296 They would hinder"., that no 
great armie should be made put of France against them. 
x6oo Holland Livy xxv. xxvii. 569 Marcellus.. determined 
to hinder Bomilcar for arriving at Saracose. x6xx in Picton 
L'pccl Mitnic.Rec. (1883) I. 170 Mr. Rose did persyst .. in 
hindering the towne of a certen walle. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Dud . in. iv. § 15 That hinders not but that they are gener- 
ally less doubtful. 173* Fielding Miser n. 1. Wks. 3882 
IX. 307 The death of my mother, whose jointure no one can 
hinder me of. 174* Monro Anal. Nerves (ed. 3) 31 Their 
Liquor will be hindred to flow. 3843 Carlyle Past $ Pr. 
1. it, He does hinder that it become .. a part of it. x 85 * 
F. Hall Hindu P kilos. % Syst - .Good works, they say, 
hinder the soul of - 

t d. To hinder timf ; *>. , and so re- 
tard matters. Obs. raf - ^ 4 » . 


1712 W. Rogers Voy. 12 Not willing to hinder Time to 
carry her into any Harbour to examine, .we let her go. 

3 . absol. or intr. To delay or frustrate action ; to 
Be an obstacle or impediment. . _ ~ 

£^1386 Chaucer Melib. r 230 Cassidorie seith that it is a 
manere sleighte to hyndre whan he sheweth to doon a thyng 
openly and werketh priuely the contrarie. 1450-70 Golagros 
<5- Gaw. 358 It hynderis neuer for to be heyndly of speche. 
1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 82 They will doe them so falsly, as 
will oft more hinder then further. 1652 N ef.dh am tr. Selden's 
Mare Cl. 41 Nor doth it hinder at all, that in their Assig- 
nations or Distributions wee so often finde this Particle : 
usque ad Mare. tqzoLetl.fr. Loud. Jrnl.ftnzx) 38 But 
Fate and all the Politicks of those Times hinder'd. x8zB 
Carlyle Misc., Burns (1872) II. 14 It is not the dark place 
that hinders, but the dim eye. 

Hence Hindered///, a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 240/2 Hundryd, or harmyd, damptti- 
Jicatus. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. (1645) 366 A hindered 
water. 1876 T. Hardy Ethclbcria (1890) 193 Amid the 
shouts of tne hindered drivers. 

Hinder end, M:nder-e'nd. Sc. and north, 
dial. [f. Hinders . 1 +■ EndjA. In Sc. and north, 
dial, the two ends of a thing are spoken of as the 
fore-end and the hinder-end (with short *)•] 

1 . The latter end ; the opposite of the fore-end 
or beginning ; spec, the end of life, ultima dies. 

3523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 148 Yf thou spende it in y* begyn- 
nynge of the yere & shal want in y* hynder ende. 1585 
Jas. I Ess.Poesie (Arb.) 21 In the hinder end of this booke. 
1598 D. Ferguson Coll. Scot. Prov. (1785) 11 (Jam.) False- 
hood made ne’er a fair hinder-end. 1723 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 124 The devil will have you at the hinder end of the 
bargain. X877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., I was bom at th’ 
hinderend o' th' year. Mod. Sc. Poor man ! he’s near his 
hinder-end. 

2 . The rear or posterior end ; the back of any- 
thing. (In Sc. usually hint-end'. ) 

x8x6 Scott Old Mort. viii, Ye preached us .. out o’ this 
new city o’ refuge afore our hinder end xvas weel Jiafted in 
it. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Th’ pickin’ furk’s i' th* hin- 
derend o’ th’ bam. 

3 . (Usually pi.) The part of anything (e.g. of 
corn) which remains after all selecting and sifting 
operations have been used ; leavings. (Also attrib., 
as hinder- end barley.) Also fig. 

3825 Brock ett, Hinder-ends , refuse of corn— such as re- 
mains after it is winnowed. 1825-80 Jamieson s.v., 5. The 
hinder-end o' aw trade, the worst business to which one can 
betake one’s self. 6. The hinder-end o' aw folk , the worst 
of people. 1842 C. Nevile Netv Tariff 15 Pigs., fed upon 
hinder-end barley. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss, s.v., We send 
forends to market.. and chickens gets th’ hinderends. 

Hinderer (hi-ndsraj), sb. [f. Hinder v. + 
-er •.] One who (or that which) hinders ; + an 
injnrer (obs.) ; an impeder, obstructor. 

1387-8T. Usk Test. Level, vi. (Skeat)l. ,28 We. .oppres- 
sion of these olde hindrers shal againe surmounten. 1549 
Latimer i st Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 40 These grasiers, 
inclosers, and rente-rearers are hinderers of the kings honour. 
1602 Life T. Cromwell m. i. 97 I’ll be no hinderer to so good 
an act. 1641 Milton Reform. 1. Wks. (1847)4/2 , 1 shalldis- 
tinguish such as I esteem to be the hinderers of reformation 
into three sorts, Antiquitarians . . 2. Libertines. 3. Politi- 
cians. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 437 Is the body, if in- 
vited to share in the enquiry, a hinderer or a helper? 

+ Hinderer, a. Obs. In 4 Bind(e)rere, 5 
Bynderour. ‘ [f. Hinder a . 1 + -er 3 ; cf. OHG. 
hintardro .] = Hinder a. (In quot. 1340 as sb. 
(transl. L. posteriord) = hinder parts.) 

# a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxxvii. 72 He smate his enmys 
in the hyndirere. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xvi. 13 Y se.13 the hvn- 
derere [1382 the hy ndirmore,V ulg. postcriora] thingis of him. 
— x Kings you. 21 Y schal kitte awey thin hyndrere thingis 
[1382 hyndirmoris]. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 604/22 Pos- 
terior, hy[nJderour. 

t Hinder est, fl. Obs. [f. as prec. + -EST : cf. 
OHG. hintardst, MHG., Ger. hint erst , MDu. hin- 
der slel\ Hindmost. 

c 1385 Chaucer Prol. 622 Euere he rood the hyndreste 
[v.rr. hynderest, hinderest] of oure route, c 1450 Merlin 
xxiv. 446 Thei kepte hem-self all-ther hinderest for to diffende 
the other, .that myght no faster go. 

+ Hinder ful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hinder a. 2 + 
-FUL.] Iniquitous, impious. Hence + Hinderful- 
licBe adv., iniquitously, treacherously. 

C Trin. Coll; Horn. 59 He. .forlet god-, .and turnde on 
be hinderfulle rede [in consilio impiorum ]. Ibid. 83 Ac bis 
wioerfulle mannisshe be fondeS me hinderfulliche. c 129 o 
[see Hinder «.*]. xs69 Cal. St. Papers, Foreign (j$ 74 ) 54 
To purge the seas.. of such wicked and hinderful people. 

+ Hi-nderhede. Obs. In 4 hyndirhede. [f. 
Hinder a. 1 + -hede. -head.] Posteriority. 

c J 38 o Wyclif Set. ll'ks. III. 78 here ben two furberhedis 
and two hyndirhedis also. 

Hindering (ht-ndsnij), vbl. sb. [f. Hinder v. 
+ -ing L] The action of the vb. Hinder : *b a. 
Detriment, damage, disparagement (obs.). b. Ob- 
struction, impediment, hindrance. 

, c X 37 S Sc. Leg. Saints, Andrew 973 pat mycht be hend- 
nnge to myn fame. And lattinge als to ^ore gud name. 1390 
Gower Coif. II. 64 Which shall be to the double shame, Most 
for the hind ri nge of thy name, c 1450 C<n>. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
?34 do aourself ryght grett hyndrynge And short aoure 
Jyff or 5e beware. 3450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 241 Leste the 
ueceyte ot the enmy . .had come vnto her to the hendrvmre 
of her sowle. 3 

Hindering, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

I hat hinders, impedes, or obstructs. Hence Ei'n- 
derixxgly adv., so as to obstruct or prevent. 


1300 Gower Ccnf I. 310 How hindring is a wofull peine 
To him, that love wold atteigne. 1646 H. Lawrence Cemm. 
Angels 136 The objections, .are extreamely hindering. 1825 
Blacktv. Mag. XV 1 1 1. 295 Causes, which . .bear impulsively, 
or hinderingly, upon every action. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. 
Gipsy 304 And slays all hindering men. 

Hinderland (hi-ndsila-nd). [f. Hinder c.i 
+ Land. In sense I , prob. from some locality.] 
fl. A kind of cloth imported from some conti- 
nental country: perh. from inland Germany. Obs. 
1465 Mann. Houselt. Exp. (Roxb.) 316 My mastyrbout 
. . a pece of Hyndetlond, prise the elle j. d. ob. 1812 j. 
Smyth Praci. of Customs (1823) 134 Hinderlands, Brown, 
under 22$ inches in breadth, in a British-built Ship. 

2 . (//.) = Hinderling^ 2 (for which hinderlans 
is a misprint in edd. of Scott). 

1818 [see Hinderung 2 2]. 1891 Stevenson & L. Osbournf. 
Wrecker vi, 'Set down upon your hinderlands’, cried my 
grandfather, almost savagely. 

f Hi'nderling Obs. [f. OE. hinder adv. 
(see Hind a.) or Hinder a.- + -ling], A base, 
mean, degenerate person. 

c 1200 Ormin 486 And halde be forr hinnderrlinng, And forr 
well swibe unnwresste. 12.. Laws Edw. Coif. c. 35 §x 
in Schmid Gesctze 516 Summa ira commotus, unus vocat 
aUerum hinderling, i. e. ab omni honestate dejectum. 1387 
Trevisa Higdeti (Rolls) VII. 109 Wherefore Westsexmen 
havebin proverbe of hi^e despite hynderlyng whiche so\\ne)> 
i-cast doun fro honeste. 

Hi'nderling -. [f. Hinder a. 1 + -ling 2 .] 
f 1 . The backward direction : only in the OE. 
advb. phrase on hinderling backward. Obs. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Iv. 8 [Ivi. o] ponne on hinderling 
hweorfaS mine feondas fecne. Ibid. Ixix. [lxx.] 3 Hi on 
hinderlincg hweorfaS and cyrratS. 

2 . sb. pi. (also -litis). Posteriors, buttocks. Sc. 
x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, We downa bide the coercion of 
gude braid-claith about our hinderlins [so MS. and Standard 
ed. 1896; ed. x and subseq. edd. read hinderlans]. 1831 
Frasers Mag. III. 18 A jacket, .hung like a French coatee 
over his hinderlings. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge iv. 
(1863) 62 Wha will assure ye that they shall not kittle your 
hinderlins? 

f 3 . (?) One who is behind or in the rear. Obs. 
1619 W. Sclater Exp. 1 These. (1630) 562 Our hinderlings 
haply may ouerlake and out-strip vs in holy practice. 

f Hi'nderly, a. (? adv.) Obs. [f. Hinder a . 1 
+ -LT 2 .] Backward, behindhand. 

1564 in Camden Misc. (X893-5) IX. 40 Wheras the cuntry 
is to miche hinderly in all good thinges perteining to reli- 
gion. X659 Hammond On Ps. cxii. 10 Paraphr. 572 Whilst 
themselves, .doe yet sensibly decay and grow hinderly. 

Hrndermate. noncc-iud. [f. Hinders. + Mate, 
after helpmate . ] A companion who is a hindrance. 

a 1843 Southey Comm. -pi. Bk. IV. 443 There are hinder- 
mates as well as helpmates in marriage. 

t Hi'ndermore, a. (sb.) Obs. In 4 hyndir- 
more, .Sir. hondirmnr. [f. Hinder <1.1+ Moke 
adv . : see Hind a. Cf. furthermore .] More to the 
rear. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vii. 599 Quhen that that war hendir- 
mar Saw that the formast left the stede, Thai turnit soyn 
the bak and fled. 

b. as sb. The hinder part ; the hind-quarters. 
2382 Wyclif i Kings xvi. 3 , 1 shal kitte of the hyndirmore 
of Baasa, and the hyndirmores of the hows of hym. 
Hindermost (horndoinurast), a. arch. U- 
Hinder ad + -most : see Hind a. Cf. innermost , 
uppermost, uttermost.') = Hindmost. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. K. in. xxii. (1495) 7 ° 
tresour of mynde is the hyndermest place of the brayne. 
c 1400 Melayite 1277 Oure Cristen knyghliswithbriresperes 
The Hyndirmaste fro baire blonkes beres. c 1450 Merita 2fc& 
These.. were hyndermeste in the route. X54* R- Copland 
Guydotis Quest. Chirurg., The formost is the byggest. ln c 
myddlemost the least, & the hyndermost is meane. ^7*9 
De Foe Crusoe 11. xi, The stem of the hindermost boat. 
1783 Ainsworth's Lat. Diet. (Morell) 1. s.v., The h* n “ er ’ 
most dog may catch the hare. [3814 W. Taylor in aJoftVtty 
Rev. LXXIV. 305 It is not legitimate to combine bo 
forms of inflection, and to say or to write hindennosl -] 

HinderSOme (hi-ndaistfai),. a. Now Sc- and 
north, dial. [f. Hinder v. + -some.] Tending to 
hinder ; J injurious, harmful (obs.) ; obstructive' 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Pr. Tong, Injurieux, 
hindersome. 1581 Pettie Guazzd s Civ. Cottv. n. 1*5 * 
54 b, Toothsome to the taste, but hindersome to hen 1 ■ 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 42 Needlesse and hindersome to 1 
hording of a Roome. 1881 Alloa Advertiser No. toil- 
The weather continues as unsettled and as hindersome 
farming operations as [etc.]. 1893 Northumbld.GloSS. s. -i 

.The bad weather’s very hindersome for the harvist. ^ 

tHinderyeap, a. Obs. In i -sdap, ’Sep» 
3 -3aop. [OE. huidergtap, f. Hinder a.- + 
crooked, deceitful.] Cunning, deceitful. 

c 3ocvo Allfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wulcker 303 Onspt®^ 
gla-wlice hinderxepe, in toque Us astuit , uersuU. c $ 
Supp. sElfric's Voc. ibid. 168/33 Uersutus, hindcrzcw 

c i2oo Ormin 6646 pat t mann iss fox and hinnaenrep 
full off ille wiless. . 

Hrnd-Bead. Obs. or arch. [f. Hind a- 
Head.] The back of the head ; the occiput. 

1666 Despauterii Gramm. Inst. 1. (Jam.), SinciPf , 
forehead. Occiput, the hindhead. 1689 Burnet / roe • 
87 They christen . . pouring the Water on the 
1826 Kirby & Sp . Entomol. III. 487 The occiput, or n 
head is that part of the face that either forms an as 
with the vertex posteriorly or slopes downwards * r0 "* ’ 

1865 Kingsley Hereto. II. vii. 114 An angry savage smoic 
- him on the hind head full with a stone axe. 
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t Hi'ndheal. Obi. [f. Hind sb. 1 + Heal si.; 
cf. OE. hindhkle)eb\ A plant : see quots. 

[c logo Nomina Herbantm in Wr.-Wulcker 295/24 Am- 
brosia , hyndhariepe. Ibid, 322/17 HindheolaS.] • 
c 1265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 556/23 Ambrosia .. 
hindehele. a 1500 Gl. Harl, 3388 in .Sax. Leechd. II. 393 
Eupatorium tilifagus , ambrosia maior, wylde sauge, hynd- 
hale. a 1500 Gl. Sloane 5 If. 15 (ibid.) Euperatorium, am- 
brose, is an erbe that som men callip wilde sauge oJ>er wode 
merche oper hyndale. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., Hynd- 
heele is Ambrosix 

II Hindi (hrndz), a. and sb. Also Hindee. [a. 
Urdu hind ! , f. Ata hind , India. The 

corresponding Persian is hindwi , hindui , 

hinduvi , formerly used by Eng. writers in the 
same sense.] 

A. adj. Of or .belonging to Northern India or 
its language. 

1825 W. T. Adam Stewart's Hist . Anecd. {heading), 
Anglo-Hindawee. 1826 W. Bowley {title) The New Testa- 
ment, .altered ..into the Hinduee language. 1851 F. Hall 
in Benares Mag. V. 22 note , The pandits draw no other dis- 
tinction between the words Hindi and Hindu' { than that 
the first is used by the well-informed (who sometimes employ 
Hindvi , also), and the second, by villagers. .. The form 
Hindavi is confined to the Muhammadans. 1838 R. N. 
Cust Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 49 The real and original Ver- 
nacular of the Hindi people. 

B. sb. 1 . The great Aryan vernacular language 
of Northern India, spoken (with numerous dialects) 
from the frontiers of Bengal to those of the Panjab 
and Sindh, and from the Himalaya Mountains to 
the Nerbudda. 

It comes into contact on the N.W. and W. with Panjabi, 
SindhT, and Gujarati, on the S. with Marathi, on the S.E. 
with Orlya; on the E. with Bengali, sister Aryan languages, 
and on the N. with Nepali (which some make merely a 
dialect of Hindi). Cf. Hindustani. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Acc. Bks. 6/1 Even when they 
write in Hinduvi. 1801 Colebrooke in Asiat. Res. VII. 
220 The language which forms the ground-work of modern 
Hjndustani, and . . is known by the appellation of Hindi or 
Hindevi. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recr. II. 199 A manuscript 
in the Hindivi. 1807 W. T. Adam {title) Arithmetic in 
Hindui. 1832 {title) Fables in Hinduwee. 1857 Monier 
Williams Sanskrit Gram. Introd. 22 Out of them [patois 
modifications of Sanskrit] arose Hindi (termed Hindfistdni or 
Urdu, when mixed with Persian and Arabic words), MarSthi, 
and Gujardthi. 1878 R. N. Cust Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 46 The 
Language-Field of Hindi is stated to comprise 248,000 square 
miles, and the number of the Hindi-speaking population., 
cannot fall short of eighty millions. Ibid. 50 The result of 
this first attempt to take stock of the dialects of Hindi, repre- 
sented actually by books or Vocabularies, is that there are 
.. in all fifty-eight varieties. 2886 Yule A nglo-lnd. Gloss. 
s.v. Hindee , The earliest literary work in Hindi is the great 
poem of Chand Bardai (c. 1200) which records the deeds of 
Prithiruja, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. 

2 . A native of Northern India, rare, 
a 1853 Elliot Hist. Ind. (1867-77) HI. 539 (Y.) Whatever 
live Hindu fell into the King’s hands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants. The Musalmdns, who were 
Hindi's. (country born), had their lives spared, 
t Hi’ndlongs, adv . 1 Obs. rare, [for * kindlings, 
f. Hind a. {adv .) : cf. headlings, headlong .] In a 
backward direction. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anal. m. ix. 149 It goes 
hindlongs to the Ear. 

fHi’ndmore, a. Obs. [f. Hind a. + More, 
under the influence of the earlier Hindmost.'] = 
Hindee a. 1 

1632 Holland tr. Cyrtipxdia \. viii. 48 Commanding the 
Caporalls to bring forward the hindmore band. . 

Hindmost (horndmeust), a. Forms: 4-6 hen-, 

5 hynd-, 6 hyn-, 6-9 hin-, 6- hind- ; 4 -mast, 

6 -mest, 9 Sc. -maist, 5- -most. [app. f. Hind a. 
-h-most: seeHiNDa. The similarity to Goth. Hindu- 
mist , and the analogy of ME .formest, Foremost, 
have given rise to the conjecture that this is a double 
superlative, f. OE. hindema + -est ; but the OE. 
word is known only once in Beowulf, and there is 
a chasm of 500 or 600 years between this and Bar- 
bour’s henmast. Mod.Sc. uses hinmcst of time and 
succession, hintmest of fixed position.] 

1 . Furthest behind or in the rear; last in posi- 
tion ; last come to ; most remote. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 245 Gif the formast egirly Be 
met . . The henmast sail abasit be. Ibid, xil 268 To meit 
thame that first sail assemmyll So stoutly that the henmast 
trymmyll. 1535 Coverdale x Mace. iv. 15 The hynmost of 
them were slayne. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
1 . 43 This [Dunesbe] is the last and hindmest hil in Scotland. 
a 1635 Corbet Iter Bor. (R.), They curse the formost, we the 
hindmost. 1723 Pres. SI. Russia I. 167 To the hindmost 
Recesses of Siberix 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos II. iv. 43 
The hindmost declared they would not stop till they were 
even with the front. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vi. 42 The 
ridges.. have their hindmost angles wasted off. 

b. Proverbial phrase, the devil {Salait, Hell) take 
the hindmost. 

1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster v. iii, They run all away, 
and cry» * the devil take the hindmost 1663 Butler Hud \ 
1. ii. 633 Each Man swore to do his best. .And bid the Devil 
take the binmost. 1728 Pope Dune. n. 60 1 So take the 
hindmost, Hell’, (he said) ‘and run*. 2812 Byron Hints 
fr. Hor. 7x2 Jf Satan take the hindmost, who’d be last ? 
X890 spectator 13 Sept. 33t ft A good example of the devil- 
take-the-hindmost attitude. 

2 . Last in order, succession, or time. (Chiefly Sc.) 
? a. 1500 (MS. 1592) Chester PI. vn. 596 Though I come the 


hyndmoste [ATS. 1607 hyndermost] of all. 15. . Aberd. Reg. 
(Jam.), To pa the henmest penny of the said fiftene^. 1526 
Tindale 1 Cor. iv. 9 My thynketh that god hath shewed vs 
which are apostles for the hynmost off all. 1567 Gude <$• 
Godlie B. 186 We salbe cruellest on the hindmest day. 
I 593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 2 ’Tis not his wont to be the 
hindmost man. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 
326 Thair hindmest hand tha set not to the wark. 1889 
Barrie Windoiu in Thrums 98 For the hinmost years o’ his 
life. Ibid. 152 The henmost time I saw him. 

Hindoo : see Hindu. 

Hindrance (hrndrans), sb. Forms: 5-6 hin- 
deraunce, 6 hyndera(u)nce, hindraunce, 6-9 
hinderance, 6- hindrance, [f. Hinder v. + 
-ance, after words of F. origin such as resistance .] 
The action or fact of hindering. 

+ 1 . Injury, damage, hurt, disadvantage. Obs. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Songs (Rolls) II. 176 To 
oure losse and hinderaunce. c 1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle 
Dante sans Mercie 602 Thus hurtes ben of dyvers businesse 
Which love hath put to right gret hinderaunce. 1529 
More Com/, agst. Trib. iL.Wks. 1183/2 That he should 
neuer ..do any other beast anye harme or hynderaunce. 
X590 Sir J. Smyth in Lett . Lit. Men (Camden) 56 The 
book, .is now forbidden to be soulde, greatly to the hindrance 
of the pore printer. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 158 Nothing 
may be either added or taken away without great hinder- 
ance to the other parts. 

2 . Obstruction, prevention of progress or action. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 47 b, Which ben great 
let & hynderaunce to the same. 2576 Fleming Panopt. 
Epist. 49 Notwithstanding their impediments, provided for 
my hinderaunce. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 248 Full liberty 
to speak without hinderance. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. ill. 
xi. §4 Reason to doubt whether language, .has contributed 
more to the improvement or hinderance of knowledge. 1856 
Lever Martins of Cro' M. 193 To fojlow their own wayward 
fancies, without let or hinderance. * 2879 F. Pollok Sport 
Brit. Burmah II. 5 We went about freely; there was not 
the slightest hindrance. 

b. with a and pi. An instance or cause of this ; 
an impediment, obstacle.- 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 288 Younge children, whose 
age is a hinderaunce. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World m. (1634) 
32 The Temple, .having received so many hinderances from 
the first foundation to the second of Darius. 1759 tr. 
DuhameVs Husb. 111. xii. (1762) 405 With no hinderances or 
obstructions. 2877 Sparrow Strut. iv. 56 They become., 
hindrances rather than helps in the matter of religion. 

Hence + Hindrance v. trails ., to put a hindrance 
in the way of, to hinder. HPndranceful a., full 
of hindrances or obstacles ; obstructive. 

2664 M. Casaubon (title ed. 2) Of the Necessity of Refor- 
mation. -and what (visibly) hath most hindranced it. 2889 
Fr. A. Kemble Ear Away $ Long Ago iii. 31 The helpful 
or hindranceful damsel who condescended . . to endure the 
condition of servant. 

Hind-sight, hi-ndsight. 

1 . ( hindsight ) The backsight of a rifle. 

2852 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxi, When you squint 
through her hind-sights. 2889 Farmer Americanisms. 

2 . {Jii'ndsight) Seeing what has happened, and 
what ought to have been done, after the event ; 
perception gained by looking backward : opp. to 
foresight. 

1883 Jml. Educ. XVII. 264 That a school-man sopreter- 
naturally gifted with * hind-sight ' should have been so de- 
fective in ‘ fore-sight ’. 2895 A. T. Mahan in Century. Mag. 
Aug. 631/2 Open to the proverbial retort that hindsight is 
always better than foresight. 

tHfndsome,fl, Obs. rare. [f. Hind a. 1 + -some.] 
Situated behind ; hind-. 

2634 T. Johnson Party's Chirurg. m. viii. (1678) 60 The 
two hindsom-muscles serving for respiration. 

Hindu, Hindoo (hrnd#, hind«‘), sb. and a. 
[a. Pers. jAIa Hindu , Urdu Hindu, adj. and sb., 
Indian; f. Pers. Hind, India, Zend Hefldu, 
Achsemenian Hindu = Skr. sindhu river, spec, the 
Indus, hence the region of the Indus, Sindh ; 
gradually extended by Persians, Greeks, and Arabs, 
to northern India as a whole.] 

• A. sb. An Aryan of Northern India (Hindustan), 
who retains the native religion (Hinduism), as dis- 
tinguished from those who have embraced Moham- 
medanism; hence, any one who professes Hinduism ; 
applied by Europeans in a wider sense, in accord- 
ance with the wider application of Hindustan. 

2662 J. Davies tr .Mandelslo's Trav. 74 The King of Cam- 
baya, who was a Hindou, or Indian, that is, a Pagan. 2665 
Sir T. Roe's Voy. E.Ind. in P. della Valle's Trav. E. Ind. 
374 The Inhabitants in general of Indostan were all anciently 
Gentiles, called in general Hindoes. 1698 . Fryer Acc. E. 
India $ P. 1x3 At the House of an Hindu. 2804 . 

Tennant Ind. R cereal, (ed. 2) I. p. xviii, Intelligent natives 
of India, both Mussulmans and Hindoos. 2853 Max Muller 
Chips (1880) I. iii. 64 The Hindu was the last to leave the 
central home of the Aryan family. . . 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Hindus or their religion ; Indian. 

2698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 80 According to the Hindu 
Custom. 2799 Colebrooke in Life (1873) 43 * In the ver- 
nacular dialects, or even in the Hindu language [i. e. San- 
skrit]. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 36 They : 
have in agreat measure apostatised from the Hindoo system. 
1858 J.' B. Norton Topics 30 All the Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan troops in the king’s army bound themselves by an 
oath to defend their sovereign. 

Hence Hindulc,Hindooic (htndri'ikja. = prec.B. 

2889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydberg's Teut. Mythol. 6 The 


.Hindootc Aryans were possessors only of Kabulistan and 
Pendschab. 1893 Mission. Herald ( Boston) May 299 A thing 
which..notaU ray pundit-ship or Hinduicsastrashipcan give. 
Hinduism, Hindooism (hi*nd«|iz’m). [f. 
Hindu + -ism.] The polytheistic religion of the 
Hindus, a development of the ancient Brahmanism 
with many later accretions. 

2829 Bengalee 46 Almost a convert to their goodly habits 
and observances of Hindooism. 2858 Max Muller Chips 
(1880) II.xxvii.304 Hinduism is a decrepit religion, and has 
not many years to live. 2878 A. Burnell in Academy 604/2 
The result of contact with, foreigners has always been a 
revival of Hinduism. 

Hiuduize, Hindooize (hi'ndwpiz), v. [f. 
as prec. + -ize.J irons. To render Hindu in charac- 
ter, customs, or religion. Hence Hinduized ppl. a. 

2857 Sat. Rev. IV. 460/1 He may become Hind ooized him- 
self. 2860 Edivardes in Mem. Sir H. B. Edwardes (1886) II. 
296 The Hindoos have Hindooised the Mahommedans in 
India. 1862 Beveridge Hist . India II. iv. vi. 190 Extolled 
by, hindooised Europeans. 2871 Tylor Print. Cult. I. 45 
Lower in cujture than some Hinduized nations who have 
retained their original Dravidian speech, the Tamils far 
instance. 

Hindustani, Hindoostanee (hindwsta-nf), 
a. and sb. Also Hindustnnee, -sthani, Hindo- 
stanee, -stani, -staunee. [a. Urdu 

Hindustani, Pers. Hindustani adj., of 

or pertaining to Hindustan, lit. * the country of the 
Hindus * (f. Hindu -f- -stan place, 

country) : see Hindu. 

To natives, Hindustan is 4 India north of the Nerbudda, 
exclusive of Bengal and Behar or, virtually, the region 
covered by Hindi and its dialects. But from early times, 
foreigners, Mohammedan and European, have extended it to 
include the whole of the peninsula * from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge (i. e. Adam’s Bridge) and this is the general 
geographical use.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hindustan (in the 
stricter sense), or its people or language, esp. the 
language described in B. 2. 

2800 Asiat. Attn. Reg.,Suppl. Citron, ixi/i Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Hindustanee language, the universal 
colloquial language throughout India. 2804 W. Tennant 
Iitd. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 246 Trial by ordeal . . still keeps its 
place in the Hindostanee code. Ibid. II. 392 The Hindoo- 
stanee and the Persian characters are both used. 1827 D. 
Johnson Ind. Field Sports 210 Fifty people were at a notch, 
or Hindostanee dance. 2879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah 
I. 50 Even the Hindoostani mahout forgot about ha-lal-ing, 
and was glad to partake. 

B. sb. 1 . A native of Hindustan ; a Hindu or 
Mohammedan of Upper India. 

2829 Bengalee 303 A desire to become half Hindoostanee 
and native himself. 2879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah 
I. 40 He look the best Hindostani and a plucky Burmese 
Mahout with him. 

2 . The language of the Mohammedan conquerors 
of Hindustan, being a foim of Hindi with a large 
admixture of Arabic, Persian, and other foreign 
elements ; also called Urdii, i. e. zaban-i-urdu 
language of the camp, sc. of the Mogul conquerors. 
It now forms a kind of lingua franca overall India, 
varying greatly in its vocabulary according to the 
locality and local language. 

Formerly called Indostan , Indostans (cf. Scots). By earlier 
writers sometimes applied to Hindi itself. 

[26x6 Tekrv Voy. E. Ind., Coryat (V.), [Corynte] got a 
great mastery in the Indostan or more vulgar language. 
2772 Hadley Granwt. Indostan Lang. Pref. 21 (Y.) Aeon- 
fused mixture of Persian, Indostans, and Bengals.] 2808 
W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) II 1 . 61 The Hindostanee, 
a kind of lingua franka.M the spoken, language of India, 
and has become the key to all communication with the 
natives. 2815 Elbhinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) II. 8s The 
western tribes . . understand Persian much more generally 
than the Eastern ones do Hindostaunee. 1878 R. N. Cust 
Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 47 Hindustdni or Urdu is not a terri- 
torial Dialect, but a Lingua-franca. . . It can scarcely be 
said correctly, that it is the common Language of any one 
District, though freely spoken by many classes. 

So Hindoosta*nisli a. 

x8ix Shelley Let. to E. Hitchener in Life I. ix In the true 
style of Hindoostanish devotion. 


Hindward (hsrndwqid), a. rare. [A recent 
formation from Hind a. + -ward : cf. foreward. 
Cf. OE. hinderweard turned backward.] 

1 . Towards the rear ; backward ; posterior^ 

2797 Coleridge Sonn . On Ruined House 12 Thro those 

brogues, still tatter’d and betom, His hindward charms 
gleam an unearthly white. 

2 . Backward in development or progress. 

2868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi viii. § 5 (1869) 258 This in- 
active and hindward deity. 

Hindward, adv. [cf. OE. hindanweard adv. 

* toward the farther end \] Backward ; towards e 


rear or hinder part. . , . , M * 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter xxx ix. 25 [x!. 14] pa* o' .v J 

and schoned J?ai be. 2382 WVclif Ixix. 4 1 3 ) cxioo 

turned a wet hindward, and waxe thei * . ' . anon. 

rr. Hind «. : the rest 

uncertain.] The fundament or anas. 

" v 3 » Cur.orM. =r 3 9S All V- S .h«of h» mutual bmt 
vtc at his hindwin [r.r. fotidaraent] for dred he sal haf. 
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HINNY. 


Hine, obs. or dial, form of Hind j^. 1 and 2 ; 
var. of Hih pron ., Htne adv., hence, 
t Hinehede. Obs, [f. hine. Hind sb. 2 4- -hede, 
-head (OE. type *htzna hdd)i] a. Family, 
household ; company, D. ? Sendee. 

<11300 E. E . Psalter ’ xxitil- 28 [2^ All hinehedes [Vulg. 
patriae] of genge fol right. /&& ciii[i). 14 Forth-ledand, . 
gresse to hinehede [Vulg. servifuii] of men sw a f pat bou 
oute-lede fra erthe brede. 74/V. cvi[i]. 40 [41] He set als 
schepe hine-hede [Vulg. ut eves /ami lias]. 

Hinene, var. Hen adv., hence. 

II Hing (hiq). Also 6 hinge, 7 hingh. [Hindi 
htngi— Skr. hingui] The drug asafetida. 

1586 R. Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. (1599! II, 252 One hundred 
and fourescore boates laden with Salt, Opium, Hinge, Lead, 
Carpets [etc.]. 1662 J. Davies Man dels la's Tretv. 84 The 

Hingh, which our Drugsters and Apothecaries call Ass a 
feetida, comes for the most part from Persia. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India % P. 114 The Natives eat Hing, a sort of 
liquid Assa Poetida, whereby they smell odiously. 1857 
Bellew J ml. Pot. Mission (1862) 270 (Y.) The assafcctida, 
called hang or hing by the natives, grows wild in the sandy 
..plains, .of Afghanistan. 

Hing, obs. and dial. f. Hang ; obs. pa. t. of 
Hang ; obs. f. Hinge. 

Hinge (hind.3), sb. Forms : 4 heng, heeng, 
4-S hing, 5-6 henge, hyng, 6 ynge, 6-7 hindge, 
7 hendge, 6- hinge. [ME. heng, hceng:— OE. 
type *h&icg, a deriv. of Hang v. : cf. early mod. 
Dn. henghe , henghem , * hinge, handle (of a pot), 
hook 5 (Kilian), MLG. henge, LG. henge, heng, 
hinge of a door or the like. The palatalization of 
the^ is not distinctly evidenced before 1590: but it 
appears to be now current in all dialects.] 

1. The movable joint or mechanism by which a 
gate or door is bung upon the side-post, so as to 
be opened or shut by being turned upon it. 

c 1380 Sir Pern mb, 2181 So harde he bot..}?at he henges 
bohe barste, & he stnpel Jmr-with out strong. 1382 Wvclif 
Prov: xxvi. 14 As a dore is turned in his heeng; so -a 
sto3 man in his litle bed. 1466 Mann. <5- Househ. Exp, 
(Roxb.) 323 To the iren mongyr for neyles, hokes, and 
henges, iiij.r. viij.rf. 1494-S in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
II. 15 Gilbarto Smyth pro pare de hyngis et hukys xviijrf. 
1573-80 Baret Alv. H 464 The Hinge, or hingell of a gate : 
the hooke whereon a dore hangeth. 1592 Greene Art 
Conny Catch . ill. 12 He getteth the doore off the hindges. 
1626 R. C Times' IVhistle etc. (1871) 120 Even as the hinges 
doe the dore vpholde. 1634 in Harped s Mag. (1884) Dec. 
12/2 To flinge upalledoores out of hendges. 1762 Falconer 
Skipwr. lit. 229 On brazen hinges turn’d the silver doors. 
1820 Keats SI. Agnes xli, The door upon its hinges groans. 

b. The similar mechanism to provide for the 
turning or moving in a quarter or half revolution 
of a lid, valve, etc., or of two movable parts upon 
each other. 

1562 Child Marriages 131 She had lost the key of a chest, 
& desired hym to pull out the nayles of the hindges. a 1602 
W. Perkins Cases Co fisc. (1610) 144 The frame of a great 
amphitheater, the two parts whereof were supported onely 
by two hinges. 1715 Lady M. W. Montagu Basset te-T able 
43 This snuff-box— on the hinge see brilliants shine. 1825 
J. Nicholson O/erat. Mechanic 266 The hinge of the valve 
[of a pump]. 1874 Boutell Arms <5- Arm. iii. 45_Guards 
for the face.. attached to the cap on each side by hinges to 
give free movement.' 

c. Of bellows : see quot. 

1852 Seidel Organ 37 The other ends of the bellows 
(where they open widest), called the hinges, are provided 
with double or triple leathering. 

2 . A natural movable joint: spec. a. that of a 
bivalve shell;, b. the cardo or basal part of the 
maxilla in insects. 

1702 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1566 This Shell 
is sometimes near 2 inches long, the hing of which is 1 and 4. 
2774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) VII. 12 The Bivalve, con- 
sisting of two pieces, united by a hinge, like an oyster. 1851 
Richardson Geol. viii. 242 The hinge is the point of the 
dorsal margin at which, bivalve shells are united. 1862 
Darwin Per til. Orchids iii. 99 So flexible. .is the hinge that 
the weight of.. a fly. .depresses the distal portion. 

3 . tram f The axis of the earth ; the two poles 
about which the earth revolves, and, by extension, 
the four cardinal points. (See Cardinal a. 4.) 

<11300 Cursor M. 22754 He to brin sal se..bath land and 
see and all thinges, bat ani werlds bald wit hinges, c 1586 
C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxix. iv. The heav’n, the earth . . 
The unseene hinge of North and South sustaineth. 1603 
B. Jonson Sejanus v. vi. Shake off the loosned Glob from 
her long Hing. 1629 Milton Nativity X22 The Creator . . the 
well-balanced World on hinges hung. 1671 — P. R. iv. 413 
The winds .. rushed abroad From the four hinges of the 
world. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 57 The 
prime Hinge whereon the whole Frame of Nature moves. 
3697 Creech Manilius 11. xxviii. 80 Observe the four fixt 
Hinges of the Sky. 

4 . fig . . That on which something is conceived to 

bang or be supported and to tum ; a pivot, prop, 

a. generally . . • . 

1604 SiiAKS. Oth. ni. iii. 365 That the probation beare no 
Hindge, nor Loope, To hange a doubt on. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. ii. in. i. (1651) 92 Perturbations.. are.. causes 
of Melancholy, turning it out of the hinges of his health. 
1726 Swift Gulliver 1. vi. We usually call reward and pun- 
ishment the two hinges upon which atl government turns. 
17B1 Cowper Truth 207 Say, on what hinge does his obedi- 
ence move? 1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 
Because the borough franchise as it exists in England . . is the 
hinge of the whole Bill. 


b. The cardinal point of a discussion or con- 
troversy (cf. Cardinal a. i) ; the central principle 
of a thesis. 

1638 Chiluncw. Relig. Prot. 1. iv. § 53. 221 The hinge 
whereon your whole discourse turnes. 1687 R. L’Estrange 
Anno. Hiss. 8 The Roman-CathoHque-infallibility, and the 
Dissenters liberty are the Two Hingesof the Controversy 
here in Debate. 1769 Junius Lett. xvi. 71 This is not the 
hinge on which the debate turns. 1853 Marsden Early 
Purit. 224 The nature of the sacraments, .was the hinge of 
the whole controversy with Rome. 

c. A turning-point, critical point, crisis. 

2727 in Wodrozv Corr. (1843) III. 303 So it stands till to- 
morrow ; when, may the Lord direct I for this is the very 
hinge of the present cause. 1775 Burkf. Corr. (1844) II. 50 
The hinge between war and peace is, indeed, a dangerous 
juncture to ministers. 1886 Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. exxix. 
4 Here is the hinge of the condition; this makes the turning 
point of Israel's distress. 1887 Bowen Virg. JEt/eid j. 672, 
I tremble when Juno welcomes the guest; Ne’er, at the 
hinge of an hour so great, will she slumber or rest. 

5 . Phrase. Off the hinges, + out of {the) hinges: 
unhinged; out of order; in (or into) disorder, 
physical or moral. Cf. out of harre, Harke 3. 

i6ix^Cotcr., HallebrenS , sad, crest-fallen, heauie-Jooking, 
drooping; off the hindges, cleaneout of heart. 1630 Len- 
NARD tr. Charron's IVisd. 1. xiv. § 15 (1670) 58 The wildest 
and best Poets do_ love sometimes to play the fool, and to 
leap out of the hinges. r X645 Howell Lett. (1650) xxx. 86 
All businesses here are off the hinges. X708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. xix. (1737) 80 We are., out of Tune, and off the 
Hinges. 1828 Craven Dial., Hinges , * To be off t’ hinges/ 
To be out of health. 

II. 6. dial. The ‘pluck’ (heart, liver, and 
lungs) of a beast. Also Henge, hange. 

1469 [see Henge]. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Hinge , the 
liver and pluck of a sheep for dog's meat. West. 1825 Britton 
Beauties Wiltsh. III. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hinge, the heart, liver, 
and lungs of a sb eep or pig. 1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss. , H ingr, 
or Inge. 2893 Wiltsh. Gloss., Hinge , Henge. 

III. 7 . at t rib. and Comb., sis hinge-band, - maker , 

question ; h inge-like adj . • h inge-ways adv. ; hinge- 

area {Conch,) : see qnot. 1872 ; hinge-bound a., 
having the mo vement of the hinge obstructed; hinge- 
joint {Anat.), a joint whose movement can only 
be in one plane (e.g. that of the elbow or knee) ; 
a Ginglymus ; double hinge-joint (see qnot. 1 8S6) ; 
hinge-knife, a clasp knife, opening and shutting 
with a hinge or joint ; hinge-line {Conch.) : see 
quot. 1888 ; hinge-pin, a pin or pintle which 
fastens together the parts of a hinge ; hinge-tooth 
{Conch.), one of the teeth or projections on one 
valve of a bivalve mollusc which fit into corre- 
sponding indentations in the other valve. 

1872 Nicholson Paloront. 200 The beaks of the dorsal and 
ventral valves are separated from one another by a narrower 
or wider space, which is termed the ** hinge-area'. 1842 
Mech. Mag. XXXVI. 303 They [sluice doors] were fre- 
quently *h tnge-bound and dogged up. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. viii. (1830) 64 The head rests immediately upon the 
uppermost part of the vertebrm.and isunited to it bya*hinge- 
joint ; upon which joint the head plays freely forward and 
backward. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hinge-joint, double , one in 
which the articulating surfaces of each bone are concave in 
one direction and convex in the direction at right angles, as 
in the carpo-metacarpal joint of the thumb. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa 330 "Hinge-knives are apt to close 
on your own fingers, a 1832 Bentham Deontology (1834) 
1. 141 But do they turn on these four *hmge-like virtues? 1849 
Murchison Siluria ix. 192 The species have generally a 
roundish outline, with one valve convex.. and the *hinge- 
line straight. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Atiim. Life 124 
Each_ valve (of the shell] presents a short straight margin, 
the hinge-line, along which it is united to its fellow. 1725 
Loud. Gaz. No. 6388/7 Oliver Wolfe, . . "Hinge-maker. 1881 
Greener Gun 215 The distance from the face of the breach- 
action to the *hinge-pin has been considerably shortened. 
1858 Princeton Rev.] an. 139 These are '"hinge-questions upon 
which Mr. Brownson observes a prudent retinency. 1851-6 
Woodward Mollusca 57 The genera of bivalves have been 
characterised by thenumberand position of their "hinge-teeth. 

Hinge, v. [f. Hinge sb.~] 

1 . trails. To bend (anything) as a hinge. 

1607 Shahs. Tirnon iv. iii. 211 Be thou a Flatterer now. . 
hindge_ thy knee. 2864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Nov., The 
wealthiest.. city in America bows the neck, and hinges the 
knee, and crooks to the control of this man. 

2 . To attach or hang with or as with a hinge. - 

2758-65 Goldsm. Ess., Eng. Clergy Wks. (Globe) 293/2 

The vulgar . . whose behaviour . . is totally hinged upon 
their hopes and fears. ^ 2804 W._ Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 
365 The laws, which hinge gaming transactions on a mere 
principle of honor. 2879 M. Pattison Milton ri. 70 Hooker’s 
elaborate sentence., is composed of parts so hinged. 

3 . intr. To hang and turn on, as a door on its post. 

1719 Spots wood in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 

I. 206 The law you hinge on. 279S Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 
327 Their adversaries endeavoured to give this colour to the 
contest, and to make it hinge on this principle. 2835 Thirl- 
wall Greece I. iii. 75 The point on which the decision must 
finally hinge. 2886 Bookseller J an. 4/1 The destinies of the 
Empire are found to hinge on some Asiatic question. 

Hence Hinging vbl. sb. (also nttrib.). 

2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 591 Some informa- 
tion on the subject of hinging in general. ^ 2846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. 1. 11. 1. vii. § 27 Peculiar and hingingpoints on which 
the rest are based. 

Hinged (hind 3 d), a. [f. Hinge sb. + -ed 2.] 
Having a hinge or hinges ; turning on hinges. 

a 16 jz Flatman Poems, To Orittda (2674) 2 Distinguish *t 
only from the common Croud, By an hing’d Coffin or a 
Holland Shroud. 28 88 Rolleston & Jackson Anitn. Life 


259 note , In certain species of Micropteryx there is a 
hinged and toothed mandible. 

Hingeless (hi-ndjles), a. [f. Hinge sb. + 
-less.] Without a hinge or hinges. 

X614 Sylvester Lilt. Bari as 264 'Tis a wondrous thing 
to see that mighty Mound, Hingeless and Axless, turn so 
swiftly round. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 11. 235 Craniads : 
shell orbicular, calcareous, hingeless. 2882 Century Mag. 
Apr. 922/2 Hingeless doors and shutters, ' 

Hinger, -ing, obs. Sc. ff. of Hanger, -ing. 
Hingle (hrqg’l), hengle (he-gg’l). Obs. exc. 
dial. Forms: 4 heengle, 4-6 hengle, 5 hengel, 
•yl(l* -ylle, 6 hengil, hingil, hyngel, -yll, 6-7 
(9 dial.) hingel, 7 -ell, 9 dial, hingle; also 0. 6 
hanggell. [ME. hengle OE. type *hpigel, corjcsp, 
to MDu., MLG., MHG. hengel, Ger. h'dngtl 
*hangilo-, agent-n. f. stem of Hang v. : cf. Hinge.] 
A hinge : esp. that part of the hinge which is 
attached to the gate or door, and turns upon 
the crook or pintle fixed on the post. 

Also dial, that part by which anything is hung. 
c 1325 Gloss. IP. de Btblesw. in Wright Voc. 270 Perteveles , 
hengles. 1382 Wyclif Nelu iii. 13 Thei..setten his 3ate 
leuis, and lokis, and henglis. — . Isa. vi. 4 To-moued 

ben the thresboldes of the heenglis fro the vois of the 
criende. 1481-90 Hosvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 211 A peyer 
of hokys, and the hengelis for a dore. 1487 Churchw. Acc. 
Wigtoft (Nichols 1797), Paid for hokes and hengles unto 
the skolehouse dore. 15S3BECON Reliques of Rome (1563) 
258 The Apostolike See . . is the heade and the hanggell 
[Cardo) of all other sees. For as the doore is gouerned by 
the hanggell : so are all churches gouerned and ruled by the 
authoritye of that see. 2594 Blundevil Exerc. vni. (ed. 7) 
749 Upon which two Poles, otherwise called the hookes or 
hengils of the World, the heavens doe turne round about the 
earth. X639 MS. Acc. Stockton , Norfolk (N.), Item, for the 
hi ngels o f t hose d oores. a 2825 For by Voc. E. A ttglia , H 'in fit 
(2) asmallhinge, (2) asnare of wire ; moving easily, and closing 
like a hinge. [2886 6”. W. Line . Gloss., Hingle , the handle 
of a pot or bucket, by which it hangs.] 

Hingle, dial, form of Ingle. 

+ Hink, sbd Sc. Obs. [prob. from Hink v. 

Some would identify it with OE. inca doubt, question, 
scruple. But the prefixing of a non-etymological h is against 
Scottish practice.] 

Faltering, hesitation, misgiving. 

C2624 J. Melvill A utobiog.{ifyz) 423 But the doing of it.. 
was a grait hink in my hart, and wrought sear remorse. 1668 
M. Eruce Ser/n. in Kirk ton's Hist. Ch. Scot. vii. (2817) 273* 
I have ay a hink in my heart about the Covenant. 167 8 
Hist. Indulgence Ep. in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery (26S0) 
7 4 They can. .hold up their face, and affirm, without hinck 
or hesitation, that [etc.]. 1709 M. Bruce Sout-Cottfm. 
8 (Jam.) He comes to., a full assurance that he can say, W e 
are sure we have not a hink in our hearts about it. 

f Hink, sb. 2 Obs. local. See quots. 
x 744*5 ° W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. ut. 42 Here 
[Sandwich, Kent] they cut their drilled field -pease with 
what they call Hooks and Hincks. 2887 Kent Gloss., 
Hink , a hook at the end of a stick, used for drawing and 
lifting back the peas, whilst they were being cut with the 
pea-hook. The pea-nook and hink always went together. 

+ Hink, v. Sc. Obs. [perh. a. ONorse hiitha to 
limp, hobble: cf. MHG., MLG., MDu. bin hen to 
limp, halt.] intr. ? To halt; to falter. 

c X450 Henryson in Bannatyne MS. 233 (Jam.) Thy helth 
sail hynk, and tak a hurt but hone. 1697 Cleland gpetns 
205 (Jam.) Any that saw his strange deport, Perceivd his 
maw to hink and jarr. 

Hinkling, obs. var. of Inkling. 

Hinmaist, -mest, dial. ff. Hindmost. Hin- 
nafh, var. Henna. Hinne, var. Hen adv. Obs. 

+ Hrnniate, v. Obs. rare — ”, [irreg. f- L- 
htnnt-re + -ate.] ‘ To neigh ’ (Cockeram 1623). 
Hinnible (hrnib’l), a. [f. late L. hinmbiUs, 
f. hintlire to neigh.] Able to neigh or whinny. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Hinnible , that can neigh as a 
horse, apt to neigh. 1729 D'Urfey Pills (1872) III. 3*° 
Achilles . . Was taught by the Centaur's rational parts tne 
Hinnible to bestride. x 86 o M ansel Proleg. Log . vi. ,204 
If he [the logician] is bound to know, as a matter of wer, . 
that men are rational and horses hinnible. 

Hinny (hi-ni), sb. [f. L. kittnus (in same 
sense) : cf. Gr. Xvvos, fivvosi] The offspring of a 
she-ass by a stallion. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 255/2 An Hinnus js less than 
a Mule .. called also an Hinnulus or little Hinne. *®59 
Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (2873) 261 Both the mule and tne 
hinny resemble more closely the ass than the horse. Jo 01 
Huxley Led. Wrkg. Men 92 It is a very rare thing to sc ) 
a Hinny in this Country. 2890 O. Crawfurd R° un 
Calendar Portugal 308 He loads a little swift-pacing as 
or hinny mule with his wares. , 

Hinny (hi’ni), V. Also 5 henny, hyney> 6 
hynny. [In 15th c. henny, ad. F. hennir ^ to 
neigh ; in current form conformed to L. htnnirc .J 
intr. To neigh as a horse, to whinny. Hence 
Hinnying vbl. sb. and pph a. 

c 1400 tr. Secrcta Secret., Gov. Lords//. (E. E. T. 5.1 ' 9 
Alle l>e hors of |>yn ost shal noght cesse to henny 10 
doo awey be stoon. Ibid. 97 Hyneyinge of hors, c “‘V e P;JL 
of bryddes. 2530 Palsgr. 585/2 Me thynketh this ho 
hynnyeth for yonder mare. 1684 tr. Bo net's Merc. Coutf- 
xvi. 577 The Child loved a Foal . . the hinnying 
when he heard [etc.]. 2880 Macm. Mag. Jan. 217/2 
sturdy colt that hinnied and snickered round its tnothw. . 
fig. 2614 B. Jonson Barth. Fairy, iii. Take no part • 
the wicked, young gallant ; he neigbeth and hinmetn , 
is but hinnying sophistry. 
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Hinny, hinnie, Sc. and north, form of Honet. 
Hint (hint), sb. Also 7 hent. [app. a deriv. 
of Hent v. to lay hold of, seize, grasp ; cf. Hent 
sb. The general notion appears to be something 
that is or may be seized or taken advantage of.J 
+ 1 . An occasion ; an opportunity. (In quot. 
1621, ? something to lay hold of, a ‘ handle’.) Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 142 Wherein of Antars vast, and 
Desarts idle.. It was my hint to speake. 1610 — Temp. 
11. i. 3 Our hint of woe Is common. x6ix — Cyrnb. v. v. 172 
Hearing vs praise our Loues of Italy . . This Posthumus .. 
tooke his hint, And . . he began His Mistris picture. 1621 
W. Sclatbr Tylhes 199 Gaue euer man hent to his Argu- 
ment from the matter of Abrahams Tithing? 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 14 r 15 To watch the hints which conversa- 
tion offers for the display of their particular attainments. 
1768 Ross Helenore 102 (Jam.) For fear I lost the hint. 
2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, It is my hint to speak. 

+ b. Time, occasion (of action); moment (&.)• 
a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 11. (1692) 57 What colour 
and tincture you give them in that hint, you shall know 
them by it for many years after. 1768 Ross Helenore 98 
(Jam.) And in a hint he claspt her hard and fast. 

2 . A slight indication intended to be caught by 
the intelligent; a suggestion or implication con- 
veyed in an indirect or covert manner. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1, iii. 166 Vpon this hint I spake. 1609 
B. Jonson Sil. Worn. iv, i, The least hint given him of his 
wife now will make him raile desperatly. _ 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 82, I will give you some little hints of her 
shape and manner of growth. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxxi, 
(1700) 352 Here are not general Words, ambiguous Expres- 
sions, or remote Hints, but a Thread of a full and clear 
Discourse, 17x1 Addison Spect . No. 31 T 1 He had taken 
the Hint of it from several Performances which he had seen 
upon our Stage. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 46 P 4 She loves 
a shar^ girl that can Jake a hint. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi. II. 150 The king eagerly caught at the hint. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. xiv, And I perceived no touch of 
change. No hint of death in all his frame. 

3 . Comb. ( nonce-wds .) 

1671 Glanvill Disc. M. Siubbe 34 Put these Passages into 
your Hint-box, or into your Snuff-box, if you think fit. 
a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 294 The Hint-Keeper of 
Gresham College is the only competent Judge to decide the 
Controversy. 

Hint (hint), v. [f. Hint sb., sensed.] 

1 . trans. To give a hint of ; to suggest or indi- 
cate slightly, so that one’s meaning may be caught 
by the intelligent, a. with simple obj. 

1648 Hunting 0/ Fox 13 It will not be amisse to hint both 
unto you. 1655 J. Jane in Nicholas Papers (Camden) III. 
228 The reason I formerly hinted to you. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 209 Which . . may hint us the reason of that so 
much admired appearance.. in mother of Pearl-shells. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 241 The Doctor hinted 
it to me. 1790 Paley Horx Paul. Rom. i. 10 Nothing is 
yet said or hinted concerning the place. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 387 Oates . . had hinted a suspicion that 
the Jesuits were at the bottom of the scheme, 

b. with obj. clause. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 157 To hint that it is not safe to 
conclude any thing to be positively this or that. 1743 John- 
son Let. to Cave Aug. in Boswell, As you hinted to me that 
you had many calls for money. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. 
Countries I. 374 It was hinted to the elderly Frenchman 
that their nocturnal departure boded no good. 

2 . intr. Hint at : to. make a slight, but intelli- 
gible suggestion of; = 1 a. 

1697 Addison Pref. Dryden's Georg. (1721) 204 Agriculture 
ought to be some way hinted at throughout the whole 
Poem. 1735 Ld. Hardwicke in W. Selwyn Law Nisi Pritcs 
(1817) II. 986, I never heard such a justification in an action 
for a libel even hinted at. 1885 Hawthorne Fr. <$■ It. fruls. 
II. 218 The spectator’s imagination completes what the 
artist merely hints at. 

*fc. To give a hint to (a person). Obs . rare. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot . Ep. Ded. A iij, We were 
hinted by the occasion, not catched the opportunity to 
write of old things, or intrude upon the Antiquary. 

3 . quasi ‘trans. (jionce-uses.) To send off, do away , 
by a hint. 

1829 Marry at F. Mildmay ii, I was therefore ‘hinted 
off'. 1830 Eraser's Mag. II. 182 He hints away every 
merit poor old Sherry could claim. 

Hence Hinted ppl. a . (whence Hintedly advl) ; 
Hinting* vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (whence Hintingly 
adv.). 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 15 (1822) 1 . 115 The more 
obscure and awful hintings of the world unknown, a 1845 
Hood Lamia i. 55 If my brows. Or any hinting feature, 
show dislike. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. n. v. § 10 She 
always tells a story, however hintedly and vaguely. 1851 
Thackeray Eng. Hunt. iv. (1858) 101 There is a peculiar, 
hinted, pathetic sweetness and melody. 1892 CassclCs Earn. 
Mag. Aug. 536/1 ‘[It] might as well stand in my bedroom', 
Aston hintingly said. 

Hint: see Hent v. and sb., Hind a. 

Hinter (hrntai). [f. Hint v. + -er 1 .] One 
who or that which hints or gives a hint. 

a 1659 Cleveland Land. Lady 19 The hinter at each turn 
of Covent Garden.. the robust Church warden Of Lincoln's 
Inn back-corner. 1765 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 145/1 The 
hinter of it intitled to parliamentary reward. 1838 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 544 Three poems, all designed as hinters .. 
Requiring them to mend their speed. 

!! Hinterland (hrntoilaend). [a. Ger. hinter- 
land, f. hinter- behind + land land.] The district 
behind that lying along the coast (or along the 
shore of a river) ; the ‘ back country’. 
iKqq Spectator tq July, The delimitation of the Hinterland 


behind Tunis and Algiers. 2891 Dally Neivs 12 June 5/2 
Lord Salisbury even recognises . . the very modern doctrine 
of the Hinterland, which he expounds as meaning that 
‘ those who possess the coast also possess the plain which 
is watered by the rivers that run to_ the coast 1897 
Mary Kingsley \V. Africa 408 The inhabitants of the 
shores and hinterland of Corisco Bay are. .savages. * 

Hip (hip), sb. I Forms: I hype, 3 heppe, 3-4. 
hupe, 4-s hope, 4-7 hippo, 5 hype, 5-6 hyppe, 
6-7 hyp, 4- hip. [OE. hype masc. = OLG. *hupt 
(MDu. hope, hope, hepe, hucpe, Dn. heap fem.), 
OHG. hnf, pi. huffi (MHG. htf, pi. hiiffe, Ger. 
hiifte fem.), Goth, hups, pi. hupeiss— OTeut. 
*hupi-z, pre-Tent. *hubhb] 

1 . The projecting part of the body on each side 
formed by the lateral expansions of the pelvis and 
upper part of the thigh-bone, in men and quadru- 
peds ; the haunch. Also used for the hip-joint. 

971 Blichl. Horn, n Anra £ehwylc hfefde sweord ofer his 
hype, c 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 159/43 Chines, 
hypas. a 1225 Alter. R. 280 He iseih hu ueole grimme 
wrastlare of heile breid up on his hupe. c 1325 Poem Times 
Edw. II, 134 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 329 A litel lettre In a 
box upon ms hepe. X38Z Wyclif Gen. xxiv. 3 Put thin 
hoond vndir myn hip [V ulg. femur]. <*1386 Chaucer Prol. 
472 A foot mantel aboute hir hipes [v.rr. hypes, hepis, 
hippes, hupes} large, c 1475 Piet. Poe. in Wr.-Wulcker 
750/8 Hie lumbus , a hepe. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrnon 
x. 267 Wounded hym sore vpon his hippe. .1581 Mulcaster 
Positions^ vi. (1887) 48 Daunsing .. strengtheneth weake 
hippes, fainting legges. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. xxi. 233 
They were lame, and their Hyps contracted and crampt. 
x 753 .Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 60 To be held fast to the 
out-side of the hip. 1882 Ouida Marevnna I. xxo Her hands 
lightly resting on her hips. 

Jig. 1879 J. Burroughs Locusts W. Honey 127 A little 
trout-lake which the mountain carried high on his hip. 

f b. A projecting part of female dress, covering 
the hip. Obs . 

17x0 Stf.ele Tatler No. 245 I* 2 [She] carried off the 
following Goods.. Two Pair of Hips of the newest Fashion. 

c. Zool. The first joint of the leg in the Arthro- 

poda : = Coxa. 2. 

1834 [see Coxa 2]. 1834 M c Murtrie Cuvier’s Atiitn. 

Kingd. 307 Their legs . . are composed of seven joints, of 
which the two first form the hip, the third the thigh, the 
fourth and fifth the tibia, and the two others the tarsus. 

2 . Phrases, a. Down in the hip(s : said of a 
horse when the haunch-bone is injured ; hence Jig., 
out of sorts, out of spirits. (Cf. also Hip sb$) 

1729 Swift Grand Question Debated 178 The Doctor was 
plaguily down in the hips. 1865 Youatt Horse xvii. (1872) 
382 The horse is then said to be down in the hip. 

b. On or upon the hip (usually, to take, get, have 
one on the hip, phrases taken from wrestling) : at 
a disadvantage ; in a position in which one is likely 
to be overthrown or overcome. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 90, 1 shrew you so smart, 
And me on my hyppys, hot if Igart Abate. 1587 Golding 
De Mornay i. 9 If these.. be but taken on the hip, they fall 
to quaking, they crie out vnto heauen. 1591 Harington 
Orl. Fur. xlvi. cxvii. 4 To get the Pagan on the hippe : 
And hauing caught him right, he doth him lift, By nimble 
sleight. 1596 Shaks. Merch. P. iv. i. 334 Now infidell 
I haue thee on the hip. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lix. 
(1612) 260 When Dauid seem'd, in common sence, alreadie 
on the hip. 1655 Gurnall CV/r. in Arm. i. § 4 (1669) 63/2 
Sometimes the Christian hath his Enemy on the hip, yea, 
on the ground, a 1700 B. E . Diet. Cant. Crew , s.v., Upon the 
Hip , at an Advantage, in Wrestling or Business. 1865 
Trollope Belton Est. xvii. 199 Feeling that she had the 
culprit on the'hip. 

T C. To fetch over the hips : see quots. Obs. 

1586 Hooker Girald. I ret. in Holinshcd II. 89/1 The lord 
Thomas being iustice or vicedeputie. .fetcht both the Alens 
so roundlie ouer the hips . . as they were the more egerlie 
spurd to compasse his confusion. 2624 Sanderson 12 Serttt. 
(1637) 184 Could any of you take it well at your neighbours 
hand, should hee .. fetch you over the hippe upon a branch 
of some blinde, uncouth, and pretermitted Statute? 

d. Hip and thigh : with overwhelming blows ; 
or slaughter ; • unsparingly. Usually with smite or 
the like. (Of Biblical origin.) 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Judg. xv. 8 He smote them hippe and 
thigh with a mighty plague, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 
(5- Mon. (1642) 1 15 Destroy all opposition whatsoever, Hip . 
and Thigh . .Root and Branch. 2832 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn. 238 Moreover it is written that my race Hew’d 
Ammon, nip and thigh, from Aroer On Amon unto Minneth. 
1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators I. 255 To smite the 
heathen hip-and-thigh with the edge of the sword. 

atirib. 1832 Southey in Q. Rev. XLVII. 502 A hip-and- 
thigh reformer .. has replied to Lord Nugent. 

3 . Arch. a. A projecting inclined edge on a roof, 
extending from the ridge or apex to the eaves, and 
having a slope on each side ; the rafter at this edge, 
the hip-rafter : see also attrib. uses in 4 c. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 901 The Bricklayer some- 
times will require to have running measure for Hyps and 
Valleys. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exert. 24 o Here at London, 
the Vallies are commonly tiled with Plain Tiles, and the 
Hips with Ridge.. Tiles., __ 1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 

87 When the angle bends inwards, it is called a valley ; but 
when outwards, it is called a hip. 1887 Homccop. World 
1 Nov. 511 The ridges, hips, and nnials are of terra cotta. 

b. A spandrel : see quot. 

1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 55/2 The vacuities .. left 
between the back, .of the Arch, and the upright of the Wall 
it is turn’d from, call’d by Workmen, the Hips of the Arch. 

4 . atirib. and Comb. a. attrib. Reaching up to 
the hips. (See also hip-bath in b.) 


HIP. 


1883 Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 7 fr Two indiarubber hip fishing 
stockings. 

b. Comb, in sense 1, as hip-ache ; hip-deep adj. ; 
hip-bath, a bath in which a person can sit immersed 
up to the hips *, hip-belt, antiquary’s name for a 
belt worn diagonally about the left hip and the 
right side of the waist, a part of medieval armour ; 
hip-disease, a disease of the hip-joint, character- 
ized by inflammation, fungous growth, and caries 
of the bones; f hip-evil = hip-disease ; f hip- 
halt a., lame in the hip, limping ; + hip-hap, a 
covering for the hips; hip-lock, in Wrestling , 
a close grip in which one contestant places a hip 
or leg in front of the other, and attempts to swing 
him over this to the ground ; hip-pain, pain in 
the hip-joint, Hip-gout ; hip-pocket, a pocKet in 
a pair of trousers, just behind the hip; hip- 
revolver, one carried in the hip-pocket; hip- 
strap, a strap lying on the horse’s hips, and 
supporting the breeching in a carriage-harness. 
Also Hip-bone, etc. 


1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 47 Even the •hip- 
bath, however, though it mitigates the pain, occasionally 
does nothing more. 1860 Illustr. Lona. News 26 May 
503/1 Hip baths and sponge baths, of the best designs. 1874 
Boutell Arms <5* Arm. x. 197 From the *hip-belt was 
suspended, on the left side, the long sword. Ibid. 203 
In some few instances, however, the hip-belt appears worn 
over the taces. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. Dec. 507 My carriers 
. .were *h ip-deep in the grass. 1879 St. George’s Hosp. Rep. 
IX. 329 Her right lower limb was wasted and shortened 
from old *hip-disease. 2782 W. HebeRden Comm. xxi. 
(1806) 107 The •hip-evil evidently belongs to the scrofula. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 159 Therto he was *hippe*halt. a 1600 
Turn. Tottenham 218 Some come hyp halt, and some 
trippand. a 1625 Fletcher Love's Cure u. ii, A pox o' this 
filthy fardingale, this *hip-hape ! x888 Century Mag. 

July 373/2 The Tartar .. caught him around the body, 
and, with a *hip-lock and a tremendous heave, threw him 
over his head. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Elnt , An 
admirable Remedy for the Sciatica, or *Hip-pain. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 16 July 7/1 Drawing his own six-shooter from 
his *hip-pocket. 1898 Doyle Trag. Korosko iv. 109 I've 
got a little *hip revolver which they have not discovered. 
1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., •///> Straps. 
a part of the harness, which lies on the nips of the horse, and 
buckles to the breeching tugs, which it supports. 

c. Cotnb. in sense 3, as hip-knob, a knob or 
ornament surmounting the hip of a roof; hip- 
mould, -moulding, ( a ) the mould or templet by 
which the hip of a roof is set out; ( b ) the ‘back’ 
or outer angle of the hip (Chambers Cycl. 1727- 
41); hip-pole, a pole supporting the hip-rafter; 
hip-rafter, the rafter extending along the hip of 
a roof; hip-tile, a tile of special shape used at 
the hip of a roof; hip-truss, a combination of 
timbers supporting the hip-rafter. Also Hip-roof. 

1849 Ecclesiologist IX. 71 A barge-board, having a cross, 
with sunken trefoiled panels for a *hip-knob. 2703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 156 Back or*Hip-moldittg, the backward Hips 
or Valley-Rafters in the way of an Angle for the back part 
of a Building. 1782 Phil. Trans. LXXII. 367 This *mp- 
pole was supported, at its proper distance from the •hip- 
rafter, by an iron-strap, or holdfast. 1703 AIoxon Mech. 
Exerc. 240 *Hip Tiles, which are used sometimes for.. Hips 
of Rooffs. 1842-76 Gwilt Archit. § 1836 Ridge roof and 
hip tiles are formed cylindrically, to cover the ridges of 
houses. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 284/2 The true 
shape of the •hip-truss. 

Hip (hip), hep (hep), sb.- Forms : a. 1 hdope, 
Mope, 4-5 hepe, 4-6 heppe, 5 heepe, 7 hepp. 
6- hep. /?. 5 hipe, 6 hipp, 6- hip. [OE. Mope, 
hiope wk. fem., from same root as OS. hiopo, OHG. 
hiufo, hiafo , MHG. hiefe wk. masc., thorn-bush, 
bramble OTeut. types *heupdn- t *heupon -. The 
regular mod. repr. of OE. heope, ME. hepe , would 
be hepe or keep ; hep and hip appear to be due re- 
spectively to ME. and mod.Eng. shortening of e.J 
The fruit of the wild rose, or of roses in general. 

a. C725 Corpus Gloss. 1858 Sicomoros, beopan. trxooo 
Sax. Leechd. II. 96 Geniin brer J>e hiopan on weaxa>. 
c xooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 133/36 Butunus, 
heope. 13.. K. Alis. 4983 Hawen, hepen, slon, and rabben. 
CX350 Will. Paleme 1811 Hawes, hepus, & hakernes & he 
hasel-notes. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Tltopas 36 Sweete as is 
the Brembul flour That bereth the rede hepe [ v . rr. heepe, 
heppe, hipe]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 183/2 An Heppe, comum. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans Eva, Hawys and heeppes and other 
thyngs ynow. 1562 Turner Herbal it. 119 Let them. .take 
hede that make tartes of Heppes. xs6j> Golding 4 O mas 
Met. 1. (1593) 4 Men themselves . . Did live by respis, heps 
and haws. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 633 It may bee Heps and 
Brier-Berries would doe the like. _ 2648 Sanderson Serttt. 

II. 247 Hepps and haws grow in every hedge. * 7$4 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. v. 52 The hep which is the iruit 
of it [rose]. x 85 x S. Thomson Wild FI. m. fed. 4) 
us take the rose hep. 2883 Century Mag. XXV J • 35-4 

tent to gather the heps and sow the seed. .... 

0 . 14.. [see a quot. cx 3 86]. 2582 RlCUB Fnrrw Mil 
Prof Dilj, Hippes Hawes and Stowes 2 S 9 X ^ SER 
M. Hutbird 948 Eating bipps, and 'f 

x6o. Holund Pliny I. 3 «t A red ■“ ‘ h Tta?no 

an Eglantine. 1711 Addison Sfccl. ^so. , t j 

Fruit grows Originally among us betides Hips and Uaw^ 
Acoms^nd Pignuts . .gj 0 -» JhS&iS 

PrettyCrs “mo - ^ 

and hips, rr 1861 Mas. Baowsisc Dr I rofur.aix tx, the 
little red hip on the tree. 



HIP. 


HIPPO. 


b. Comb., as hep- or Jiip-berry, -bramble, -briar, 
-rose, -stone, -thorn, -tree. 

c tooo Sax. Leechd. XI. 266 Heopbremles leaf. <21387 
Sinon.Bartk. 36 R osa cartina . . heppe-brer. c 1450 Alphita 
157 s. v. Rubus, hepebrembel. . 1483 Catk. Attgl. 183/2 An 
Heppe tre ( A . Hepe tre), cornus. 1513 Douglas -/Ends 
m. i. 46 Quhar liepthorne buskis on the top grew hie. 1770 
Waring in Phil. Trans. LXI. 379 Almost as frequent as 
the common hep-tree. 1797 W. Johnston tr. Beckmanns 
Invent. I. 215 The wax almost resembles the hip-stone. 1829 
Glover Hist. Derby I. xi6 Red dog rose or hep tree. 

Hip (hip), sb 3 Also pi. hipps. [A variant of 
Hyp, abbreviation of hypochondria. The spelling 
•with y is more usual in the sb. ; but i prevails in 
the vb. and derivatives.] Morbid depression of 
spirits ; the s blues’. 

X720 'Tatter No. 230 T 5 Will Hazzard has got the Hipps. 
having lost to the Tune of Five Hundr’d Pound. 1725 Bailey 
Erasm. Colloq. (1877)130(0.) When he is neither in a passion, 
nor in the hipps [. sollicitus j, nor in liquor. 1762 C. Johnston 
Reverie (1763) I. 229 That.. sentimental strain gives me the 
hip. c 1800 R. Cumberland John de Lancaster (1809) 1. 256 
You have caught the hip of your hypochondriac wife. 

fHip, vA Obs. or dial. Forms: 3-4 huppe, 
4 hupe, {pa. t. 3 hupte, 4 hipte), 4-5 hyppe, 
hippe, 7“ hip. [ME. hiippe, hyppe'.— OE. type 
*hyppan — OHG. *hupfen, MHG. and Ger. hiipfen , 
Goth, type *huppjan . This word is not found in 
the early stage of any of the langs. : cf. OE. hoppian, 
ON. hoppa to Hop.] 

1. intr. To hop ; now north, to hop on one foot. 
A bird is said to * hop * on two feet, a man to * hip ' on one. 
a 1250 Ovjlfy Night. 1636 pe nihtegale .. hupte uppon on 
blowe ris. £1300 St. Brandan 500 He hipte him amidde 
the see out of the schip biside. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
1539 Some gas hypand als a ka. 13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1459 
pe hede hypped a3ayn, were-so-euer hit hitte. _ 2377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xv. 557 pat hippe [v.r. huppe] aboute in Lngelonde 
to haUve mennes auteres. cs 400 Hart. MS. 4196 If. 93 
(Gloss. Hampole' s Pr.Consc. 301), It [pe foule] hipped bifore 
him in he gate. 1825 Brockett, Hip, to hitch or hop on one 
foot. HiP‘Step-and-jump, a youthful gambol. 
fig. c 1570 Schort Somme zst Bk. Discipl 75 Reideris sal 
..not hip from place to place. 

+ 2. To walk lame, limp, hobble. Obs. 
c 1430 Pilgr . Lyf Manhode in. xxx. (1869) 152 Boistows 
j am, and haltinge, and wronge. To the bxrly j gohippinge. 
c 1440 Bone Flor. 1993 He came thedur wyth an evyll, 
Hyppyng on two stavys. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 241/1 
Hyppynge, or haltynge, claudicacio. 

3. To pass over, miss, ‘ skip’ ; = Oyerhip. dial . 
1804 Tarras Poems 28 (Jam.) Rather let’s ilk daintie sip ; 
An’ ev’ry adverse bliffert hip. 182B Craven Dial., Hip , to 
pass by, to skip over. 

Hip, *.2 [f. HipjJ.i] 

1. trans. To dislocate or injure the hip of; to 
lame in the hip. See Hipped a . 1 3. 

16x0 Markham Masterp. 1. xiL 33 If a horse go stifle, it is 
a signe either of wrinching, hipping, stifling or foundring 
either in body or legs. 

2. To give a cross-buttock in wrestling; to throw 
one’s adversary over the hip. Cf. Hipe. 

2675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 70 And a prime Wrestler ase’re 
tript, Ere gave the Cornish Hug, or Hipt. 

3. To form with a hip or sloping edge, as a roof. 
(See also Hipped a. 1 2.) 

x65o in Willis Sc Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 557 The roofe 
. .to be made after the best manner hipt of. 2776 G. Semple 
Building in Water 13 The front of each Pier is hip’d_ of. 
1851 Turner Dom. Archit. I. vii. 346 A very steep tiled 
roof, hipped all ways. 

Hip, v . 3 colloq. [f. Hip sb . 3 : perh. back-forma- 
tion from Hipped a.2] trans. To affect with 
hypochondria ; to render low-spirited. 

1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets etc. 94 Take courage ! 
I rather would heartea than hip thee ! 1843 Lefevre Life 
Trav. Phys . 1. 1. in. 62 That my constant attendance upon 
my patient had hipped me. 2886 F. W. Robinson Fair 
Maid III. ni. iii. 27 The place hips me to death. 

Hip, int. (sbA) Also hep. 

1. ‘ An exclamation or calling to one ; the same 
as the Latin eho, hens ! 1 (J.). 

1752 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852)1.34 Perhaps Dr. Hartley., may give me a hip, and call 
out, ' Prithee, friend, do not think to slip so easily by me \ 

2. An exclamation used (usually repeated thrice) 
to introduce a united cheer ; hence as sb. 

X827 Hone Every-day Bk. z 2 To toss off the glass, and 
huzza after the * hip t Hip 1 hip 1 ’ of the toast giver, a 2845 
Hood Sniffing a Birthday xiv. No flummery then from 
flowery lips, No three_ times three and hip-hip-hips ! X849 
Thackeray Pendennis xvi, ‘ Here’s Mrs. Smirke’s good 
health : hip, hip, hurray !’ 

Hence Hip vP intr., to shout ‘hip*; trans., to 
greet with ‘hip*. Also hip-(hip-)hurrah v. 

1818 MoOREAfzwr.(i853)II. 157 They hipped and hurraed 
me. 1832 Examiner 609/2 One set of men ‘hip hurrah' 
and rattle decanter stoppers. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. 
Carlyle's Lett. I_. 116 In the course of the installation dinner,, 
at some high point of the hep-hep hurrahing. 

Hip-bone. [Hip j£J] The bone of the hip; 
i.e. either the ilium , or the ischium, or the os in - 
nominatum as a whole, or the upper part of the 
thigh-bone. 

e 1400 Lanf rands Cirttrg. 23 pc schuldre boones & f>e hipe 
boones [B. hepe bonys]. C1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
753/10 Clunis, a hepe bone. x66S Culpeffer & Cole Bartkol. 
Anat. Man. tv. xvi. 351 Os Ischion or the Hip-bone is the 
third part. 1684 Wood Life 24 Sept. (O. H. S.) III. 109 
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Bridge-bone .. that 1 ) 006 'that holds the two hipp-bones 
together at the bottom of the belly. 1695 Bp. Patrick 
Comm. Gen. 459 That Sinew (or Tendon) which fastens the 
Hip-bone in its socket. 

Hipe (hsip), v. Wrestling, [perh. a deriv. of 
Hip sb 0 : hot the phonology is obscure.] To 
throw (an antagonist) in a particular manner : see 
quot. 1870. Hence Hipe sb., a throw of this kind. 

x8.. Litt Wrest liana in Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 463 
Inside striking.. is quite a different mode from what we have 
termed hipeing. .To guard against an inside stroke, or hipe, 
the defendant should, if possible, keep himself on jhe 
ground. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 462 Throwing, 
by lifting frohi the ground, and rapidly placing one of the 
knees between the thighs of the antagonist, is provin daily 
called hipeing. 1883 Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 Wannop took 
the first fall by the outside hipe. Ibid., Lowden hiped 
J. Wannop. 

Hiper-, obs. var. of Hyper-. 

+ Hip-frog. Obs. rare. [f. Hip vX\ A frog 
that hops. 

x6xi Coryat Crudities 357, 1 noted marveilous abundance 
of little hip-frogges. 

Hip-girdle. [Hip j<M] 

1. Anat. The pelvic girdle or arch, consisting of 
the ilium, ischium, and pubis. 

2 . = Hip-belt : see Hip sbP- 4 b. 

Hip-gout. [f. Hip sb. 1 + Gout.] “Sciatica. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. in. Furies 540 The Flix, 
the Hip-Gout, and the Watry-Tumour. 1657 W. Coles 
A darn in Eden xxxviii, The same easeth the pains of the 
Sciatica or Hipgout. 1891 A. Ranken Hist. France I. 476 
A remedy for the sciatica, or hip gout. 

Hip-hop, adv. [f. Hip v . 1 + Hop v. ; or re- 
duplication of hop , with alternation of lighter and 
heavier vowel : cf. drip-drop , tip-top : see Dib vf\ 
With hopping movement ; with successive hops. 

2672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal in. ii. (Arb.)87 To 
go off hip hop, hip hop, upon this occasion, is a thousand 
times better than any conclusion in the world, I gad. a X729 
Congreve JJ.), Thus while he strives Jto please, he’s forc’d 
to do’t, Like Volscius hip-hop in a single boot. 18x9 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 182 Loupin’ hip-hop frae 
spire to spire. 

Hipil, obs. form of Hipple, little heap. 
Hip-joint. [Hip j^. 1 ] The joint of the hip, 
the articulation of the head of the thigh-bone with 
the ilium. 

1794 E. Ford {title) Observations on the Disease of the 
Hip Joint. 1802 Palf.y Nat. Theol. xxvii. (1830) 372 The 
ligament within the socket of the hip joint, xftyz E. Wilson 
Anat. VadeM. 123 The movements of the hip-joint are very 
extensive. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 63 
A young bull.. got the shot. .in the hip-joint, and fell, 
b. Hip-joint disease = hip-disease (Hip* 4b). 
1854 MaYNE. Expos. Lex., Hip- Joint Disease, common 
term for the disease Coxalgia. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 
1 50 S he was the subject of hip-joint disease. 

Hipless (hi’ples), a. rare. [f. Hip shy + -less.] 
Destitute of hips. 

1870 Miss_ Broughton Red as Rose I. vi. 122 Their little, 
bustless, waistless, hipless figures. 2897 JPcstm. Gas. 25 June 
io/i _You won’t get efficient motherhood from these hipless, 
rushing women. 

+ Hrplings, adv. Obs. [f. Hip sb.l + -lings : 
cf. headlings.] With the hips foremost. 

<2x649 JVinthrop New Eng. (1825) I. 261 It was a woman 
child, stillborn, .it came hiplings till she turned it. 

Hipo- obs. spelling of Hypo-. 

Hipocras, obs. form of Hippocbas. 
Hipparch. (hi'paik). Gr. Antiq. [ad. Gr. fa- 
irapxos, f. mroy horse + -apxos ruling, ruler.] Com- 
mander of the horse ; the title of officers appointed 
to command the cavalry in ancient Greece. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Hipparch, the Master of the horses. 
183* J. C. Hare in Philol. Museum 1 . 250 note, Callistratus, 
the son of Empedus, the hipparch. 1847 Grote Greece 11. 
xxxi. IV. 182 There were now created.. two hipparchs, for 
the supreme command of the horsemen. 

So Hipparchy [ad. Gr. fjnrapx*a the office of a 
tnnapxos], the rule or control of horses. 

2632 Brathwait Whimsies, Ostler 70 He speakes in his 
ostne (the chiefe seate of his hypparchie) like a frog in a well. 

II Hipparion (hipe®*ri pa). Palxont. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. iirnapiov pony.] An extinct genus of quad- 
rupeds of small size, of Miocene and Pliocene age, 
regarded as ancestrally related to the horse. 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. (1878) 201 The differences 
between the extinct three-toed Hipparion and the horse. 
2877 Le Conte Elem. Geology m. (1879) '509 The Proto- 
hippus of the United States and allied Hipparion of Europe, 
an animal still more horse like.. in structure and size. 
Hipped, hipt (hipt), a. 1 [f. Hip sb .t and v.- 
+ -ED.] 

1. Having hips: esp. in comb., as large-hipped. 

2508 Dunbar Fly ting tv. Kennedie 179 Hippit as ane 

harrow. ^ 2597 A. M. tr. Gut lie mean's Fr. Chirurg. 50 b /a 
To be hipped and legged, or have a payere of goode and 
stedfast suites vnder them. 2612 Cotgr.. Hanc/tu, .. great 
hipt. 2854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. 289 Wide-hipped 
SinivdH.. grant us, goddess, progeny. 

2 . Arch. Of a roof: Haring hips (see Hip sbP 3). 
1823 P. Nicholson Bract. Build. 229 A hiped roof, over a 

rectangular plan. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 50 The 
tower is covered with a hipped, slated roof. 

^ 3. Having the hip injured or dislocated ; lamed 
in the hip ; hip-shot. 

1 5 65 ~73 Cooi-er Thesaurus, Dclumbata quadrupide, the 


beast being hipped. xCo^Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 315 
The Horse is said to be hipt, when the hip-bone is removed 
out of his right place .. It cometh most commonly by some 
great stripe or strain. 2709 Lond. Gas. No. 4601 /4 All black, 
with his further Hip hipped. 2799 [see Hip*shot 1]. 

Hipped (hipt), a. 2 colloq . Also 8 hip’djhipt. 
[Altered spelling of Hypt, hypp'd, f. Hip sb. 3 , 
orig. Hyp.] Affected with hypochondria ; mor- 
bidly depressed or low-spirited. 

1720 [see Hypt]. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 284 r 4, 1 have 
been to the last Degree hipped since I sa\tf you. 1833 
Longf. Ouire-mer Prose Wks. 2886 1. 120 What with his 
bad habits and his domestic grievances, he became com- 
pletely hipped. 2887 Smiles Life Labour 446 When he 
. . had nothing to do, he became hipped, then ill, and then 
was told that he was dying. 

Hippelaph (hi-pi'lrcf). Zool._ [ad. mod.L. 
'hipfelaplms , a. Gr. imrikaepos (Aristotle), f. mios 
horse + l\a<pot deer.] A large kind of deer, the 
rusa deer of India ( Cervus or Jiusa hipptlaphui). 
2828 Webster, Hippelaph , an animal of the deer kind. 

Hippen : see Hipping. 

Hipper, var. of Hepper, a young salmon. 
Hippian, a. rare . [f. Gr. fa-nos horsed- -tan.] 

— Hippic. 

2803 G. S. Faber Myst. CabiriW. 303 note , Winged horses 
are assigned to Jupiter, as being an arkite or hippian deity. 

Hippiatric (hipioe*trik), a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
Gr. InmaTpifcos, {. timtaTpos veterinary surgeon, £. 
fanos horse + iarpos healer, physician.] 

A. adj \ Relating to the treatment of diseases 
of horses. B. sb. a. One who treats diseases of 
horses, b. pi. The treatment of diseases of horses, 
farrier}’ ; a treatise on this. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. ii. 208 Absyrtus a Greek 
Author . . who in his Hippiat[r]icks, obscurely assigneth the 
gaH a place in the liver. 2674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 63 The 
Weights among the Greeks are differently to be taken ; as 
they are Attick, Physical, Hippiatrick, Indigenital, or 
Exotick. Ibid. 94 The Hippiatricks had a..Litra of 12 
[Ounces]. 2829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 254 This great 
master of hippiatrics . . gives the preference to horses that 
turn out their toes. 

So Hippia’trical a. = Hippiatbic A. ; Hippia * 
trist, one who practises, or writes on, hippiatry; 
Hippla-try (-^*tri) = Hippiatrics (see B. b above). 

2653 Ukquhart Rabelais 1. xxxvi, (Which is a wonderful 
things in Hippiatrie), the said horse was thoroughly cured 
of a ringbone which he had in that foot. 1674 Jeake Arith . 
{1696) 93 Graecian Hippiatrical Measures. 2895 hCent \ 
Mar. 444 Greek and Roman hippiatrists are equally divided 
on this point. 

Hippie (hi*pik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. famfeos, f. 
fanos horse. Cf. F. hippique. ] Pertaining to horses, 
csp. to horse-racing. 

1846 H. Torrens Rent. Milit. Lit. <5- Hist. I. 101 note, 
A curious instance of the enduring nature of the hippie 
principle among original nomads. 2871 Daily Neivszs ) 
The hippic events of that cockney watering-place. 1885 
Soc. Lcmd. 129 The other great hippic festivals of the year 
at Doncaster, at Stockbridge, and at Chester. 
Hipping 1 1 (hi ’pig), north, dial. Also -in, -en. 
[f. Hip zr. 1 4- -ing 1.] pi. Stepping-stones (by which 
one ‘ hips ’ or leaps across a stream). 

1703 Thoresby Let. to Ray Gloss. (E. D. S.), H ippm/ 
steppings ; large stones set in a shallow water at a steps dis- 
tance from each other, to pass over by. 2828 Craven Diol A 
Hippins, stepping stones, over a river or brook, 
b. So Hipping-stones, stepping-stones. 

2782 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Hippcn-stones. 2850 
Tales of Kirkbeck Ser. 11. 220 The beck where they usually 
crossed by the hipping-stones. , 

Hipping - (hi-pig), hippen (hi-p’n). Sc. and 
north, dial. [f. Hip sb. 1 + -ing L] A napkin wrapt 
about the hips of an infant. 

2768 Ross Hclcnorc 13 (Jam.) The first hippen to the 
green was flung. 1824 Carlyle Let. to Mrs. Carlyle 12 
No\l in Froude Life (1882) I. xv. 256 His pap-spoons ana 
his hippings. 1825 Brockett, Htppings. cloths for infants. 
2893 Northnmbld. Gloss., Hippin, a napkin for the hips ot 
an infant. Also often applied to the curtain of a theatre. 

Hippisb. (hi*pij), a. colloq. [f. Hip jA 3 + -ish. 
More etymologically Hyppish q.Y.] Somewhat 
hypochondriacal ; low- spirited. , . 

2706 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 303 He is an Hippit 
Man, and of Low Church as to Principles. 28x4 Nad- 
D’Arblay Wanderer III. 79 Staying within doors £i ves 
one a hippish turn. 2870 Disraeli Lothairxx. ii. 

Hence .Hippisliness (Ash, 1775). 

Hippie (hi*p*l), Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 4 
huple,hypil,liipil,-yll,heepil, 5 heple, hupple» 

9 dial, hippie, [dim. of Heap OE. type * hit ftp 
*hypel : cf. Ger. haufel, MHG. hiu/cl.) A li«“ 
heap. Hipyllmelum = *hifplcmcal, in heaps, by 
heaps : see -meal. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Chr on. xxxi. o Why the heepils schulden 1 so 
lyen. — Isa. xvii. x Damascn shal .. be as an hyp” 1*3 
heep] of stones. — Wisd. xviff. 23 Whan forsothe no 
hipyllmelum thei hadden fallen dead, either vp on °tn ' 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvti. Jxxii. (Tollem. 

[Hay is] gadered and made of heples into cockes. *4 
Caxton Descr. Brit. r. xxit. (2527) 10 b, Hepes and J^Pr, 
of stones and of grauell. 2788 W. Marshall I tr • 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hippies , cocklets, or small bundles ol nay 
set up to dry. 

Hippo (hi'po). Colloq. abbrev. HirropOTAMUS- 
187a Baker Nile Tribut.u. 30 The hippo had been haule 
to snore by ropes. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 65 u 
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HIPPO GRIFF, 


HIPPO-, 

guide now wished me to remain here that I might look for 
the hippos. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1884 Gordon Khartoum Jmls. 25 Sept. (1885) 98 Cassim 
gave him a wipe over the head with his Hippo whip. 1897 
Hikdb C*ngo Arabs 40 My first experience of hippo* 
shooting. 

Hippo, obs. f. Hypo, abbrev. of hypochondria. 
Hippo- (hipo), before a vowel hipp-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. frnro-s horse, in. words of Greek 
derivation, most of which will be found in their 
alphabetical places; the following are of rare 
occurrence, chiefly nonce-tods . : Hippa'ntliropy 
[cf. boanthropy ], a form of madness in which 
a man believes himself to be a horse. Hippo- 
drama’tic a., of dramatic nature or character 
in connexion with a circus. Hippogastro- 
nomy, the art of cooking and eating horseflesh. 
Hippo'g-ony {Gr. -yoyia a begetting ; cf. cosmo - 
gony\ ‘ pedigree or origin of a horse 9 (Davies). 
Hippo’machy (-maki) [Gr. -nayia fighting], a 
fight on horseback. Hipp omani* acally adv., like 
a mad horse. Hippornomy [after economy], the 
management of horses. HipponosoTogy, Hip- 
popatho’logy, ‘the doctrine of the diseases of the 
horse 1 (■ Syd . Soc. Lex .) ; hence Hipponosolo'gi- 
cal, Hippopatholo'glcal adjs . ; Hi - ppophil(e 
(-fil) [Gr. loving], a lover of horses. Hip- 
popho'bia [Gr. - <popta fear, after hydrophobia , 
etc.], fear of or aversion to horses. Hippo-sandal 
(see quots.). Hipposteo'logy, the description of 
the bones of the horse. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. , Hippanthropia . . *hippanthropy. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hippanthropy. 1811 Keegan (title) 
New Dialogues, in French and English .. with familiar 
conversations on .. the Opera, Singing, * Hippodramatic 
Performances [etc.]. 1879 Sala Paris herself Again 1 . 

xvii. 291 The grandest of hippodramatic spectacles, i860 
All Year Round No. 74. 575 Our French friends’ late 
experiments in *hippogastronomy. 1838 Southey Doctor 
cxliv. V. 88 There was nothing supernatural in Nobs. His 
*hippogony . . would upon his theory have been in the 
course of nature. 1623 Cockeram, *Hippomachie, a lusting 
on hor.sebacke. 1658 Phillips, Hippotnachie , a fighting on 
hors-back. 1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career III. xiv. 
246 As if . . an insane young chorister or canon were gallop- 
ing straight on end *hippomaniacally through the Psalms. 
1618 M. Baret (title) An *Hipponomie, or the Vineyard of 
Horsemanship. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hipponoso - 
logicus . . *hipponosological. Ibid., Hipponosologia . .*hip- 
ponosology. Ibid., Hippopa thologicus . . *hippopathological. 
1834 W. Percivall (title) *Hippopathology : a Systematic 
Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse. 
185* Eraser's Mag, XLV. 535 That sympathy with the 
horses . . felt . . by the English *hippophile. 1841 Longf. 
in Life (1891) I. 404 You know he has the "hippophobia. 
1886 Times t Feb. 6 / 4 Known in society for his extra- 
ordinary hatred of horses. This aversion amounted to a 
real hippophobia. 188S Pall Mall G. 5 Feb. 4/1 Major 
Brucy-Clarke introduced a *hippo-sandal— a sort of iron- 
soled boot to resist the wear and tear of civilized roads — 
which was fastened by straps and buckles on the outside 
of the hoof. 1897 Arcfueol. Jrnl. LIV. 309 Chancellor 
Ferguson, F.S.A., exhibited a hippo-sandal .. showing it to 
be undoubtedly a horse-shoe, and probably used to protect 
a broken or injured hoof. . . Two other hippo-sandals of 
neo-archaic date were also exhibited . . Both are formed to 
enlarge the surface of the tread, so as to prevent the horse 
sinking into the soft mosses. 1847 Craig, * Hipposteo logy. 

Hippo camp (hi-p^keemp). [ad. late L. hippo - 
campus (see below).] = Hippocampus i. 

16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. i. (R.), Fair silver-footed 
Thetis .. Guiding from rockes her chariot’s hyppocamps. 
1851 C. Newton in Ruskin Stones Yen. I. App. xxi. 402 The 
sea- monsters whodraw these chariots are called Hippocamps, 
composed of the tail of a fish and the fore-part of a horse. > 

Hippocampal (hipakse-mpal), a . Anal. [f. 
Hippocampus + -al.] Belonging to the hippo- 
campus in the brain : see Hippocampus 3. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 294/2 The hippocampal 
commissure of the Wombat. 1881 Mivart Cat 269 The 
anterior end of the hippocampal gyrus. 

Hippocampus (hipukce-mpife). PI. -1. [a. 

late L. hippocampus , a. Gr. imroKctunos, f. tirno-s 
horse + /ra^7ros sea-monster.] 

1 . Mythol. A sea-horse, having two fore-feet, and 
the body ending in a dolphin’s or fish’s tail, repre- 
sented as drawing the car of Neptune and other 
sea-deities. 

1606 Drumm. of Hawth. Let . Wks. (1711) 232 Stately 
pageants ..that of Cheapside was of Neptune on a hippo- 
campus, with his Tritonsand Nereides. 1840 Hood Kil- 
snansegg , Marriage xxviti, Hearty as hippocampus. 

2 . ichthyol . A genus of small fishes, having a 
head shaped somewhat like that of a horse ; the 
sea-horse. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist . 353 The fishe called^ Hippo- 
campus, is a present and sovereigne remedie, against the 
byting of a madde dogge. 1862 Miss Sewell Chr. Names 
II. 279 The quaint little horny hippocampus. 

3 . Anal . Each of two elongated eminences ( hip- 
pocampus major and minor) on the floor of each 
lateral ventricle of the brain ; so called from their 
supposed resemblance to the fish (sense 2). 

X706 Phillips fed. Kersey), lltppocampa . . in Anatomy, 
the Processes or Channels of the upper or foremost Ventricles 
of the Brain. 1863 Sat. Rez\ 606/2 A purely unscientific 


person.. capable or going to his grave without the remotest 
notion whether he had a hippocampus or not, if Mr. Owen 
and Mr. Huxley had never discussed the subject. 

• Hippocaust (hi'pflkpst). [f. Gr. iinro-y horse: 
after Holocaust; rendering Skr. apwamedhal] The 
burning of a horse in sacrifice. 

1858 F. Hall in Jml. Asiat. See. Bengal 249 Not. .even 
by a hundred hippocausts. 1866 — in H. H. Wilson's tr. 
Vishrtu Purdha III. 198 note , Or offers a hippocaust accom- 
panied by remuneration, agreeably to rule. 

Hippocentaur (hiptfserntpi). [ad. L. hippo- 
centaurus, a. Gr. innoKcvTavpos (f. f7nro-s horse + 
KevTavpos Centaur), horse-centaur, opp. to lyBoo- 
Ktj’Tavpos fish-centaur.] - A fabulous creature com- 
bining the forms of a man and a horse ; a centaur. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvih. lxxix. (1495) 832 
Ipocentaurus is a beest wonderly shape, in whom is acountyd 
the kynde of man and of an horse.] 1533 Elyot Cast. 
Helthe [1539) 37 a, He affirmetb, that he did se an Hippo- 
centaure. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 157 In Thessalie there 
was borne a monster called an Hippocentaure. 1674 
Dryden State I nnoc. Apol., But howare poetical fictions, 
how are hippocentaurs and chimeras . . to be imaged ? 
1880 Muirhead Gains in. § 97 If one stipulate for some- 
thing that can have no existence, such as a hippocentaur, 
the stipulation is equally useless. 

Hence Hippocentau*ric a of the nature of a 
hippocentaur. 

1614 Jackson Creed 111. v. § is A monstrous Hippocen- 
taurique combination. 

Hippocras (hi-p^krees). Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. 
Forms: 4-6 ypocras,(5 ypocrate), 6-7 ipocras, 
hipocras, 6-7 (9 arch.) ippocras, hypocras, 7- 
hippocras, -crass, (6 ypo-,ipo«, hypo-, -crass(e, 
-erase, -crace, -craze, 7 ippocrass(e, hyppocras). 
[a. OF. ipocras , ypocras { a 1400), forms of the 
proper name Hippocrates ; in sense 1, after the 
med.L. name, vittttm Hippocraticum ‘wine of 
Hippocrates ’, app. given to it because it was fil- 
tered through ‘Hippocrates’ sleeve* or ‘ bag ’ : see 
next. See Skeat Chaucer V. 361. 

fx 369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 571 Ne hele me may noo 
physicien, Noght ypocras, ne Galyen.] 

1 . A cordial drink made of wine flavoured with 
spices, formerly much in vogue. 

CX386 Chaucer Merck. T. 365 He drynketh_ Ypocras 
Clarree and Vemage Of spices hoote tencreessen his corage. 
1466 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 377 The same day my 
mastyr paid, fore ypocras to the Ryalle x.d. 1513 Douglas 
ASneis I. xi. '67 The quene . . Bad fill it full of the riche 
Ypocras. 1570 Levins Mattip. 7/23 Hypocrace , vinum 
myrrhatuni. 1600 Heywood xst Ft. Edw. IV. Wks. 1874 
I. 10 We’le take the tankards from the conduit-cocks To 
fill with ipocras and drinke carouse. 1613. in Crt. <5- Times 
fas. / 1x849) I. 285 The king and queen were both‘present, 
and tasted wafers and hippocrass, as at ordinary weddings. 
1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I.xv. 196 After the christening were 
brought wafers, comfits., and hypocras and muscadine 
wine: 1843 Lytton Last Bar. XV. vi, Now there appeared 
the attendants, with hippocras, syrups, and comfits. 

+ 2 . Hippocras ba^. A conical bag of cotton, 
linen, or flannel, used as a filter or strainer. Obs. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 153 The wholesomest wines .. be 
such as haue run through a strainer or Ipocras bag, and 
thereby lost some part of their strength. 1641 French 
Distill. y. (x6sx) 123 When you would have this or any 
other Liquor to be very clear, you may use the triple Hy- 
pocras bag. 1674 Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 190 Put them 
xn an Hippocras bag and let it drain out of it self. 
Hippocrates (hipp’krat/z). Name of a famous 
ancient Greek physician bom about 460 B.C. 
*V Hippocrates* bag, Hippocrates* Bleeve [tr. 
L. inanica Hippocratis^ — prec. 2. Obs . 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 6 Passing it [Ippocrasse] through a 
Wollen Bagge, which they call Hippocrates Sleeue. 1696 
Phillips (ed. 5), Hippocrates Bag , a Bag made of white 
Cotton, like a Sugar Loaf, pointed at Bottom. 1775 Romans 
Florida 137 It is then put into bags of the form of Hippo- 
crates’s sleave to drain it from all superfluous humidity. 

Hippocratic (hipokrce-tik), a,, [ad. med.L. 
Hippocratic- us, f. Hippocrates : see prec.] 

1 . Of or belonging to Hippocrates ; following the 
method, or made according to the receipt of Hippo- 
crates. f Hippocratic wine , spiced wine, hippocras. 

£-1620 Bacon Whs. (1857) 111.831 Astringents.. Hippo- 
cratic wines. 1869. E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
508 The Hippocratic rule, that the amount of food and 
exercise must be balanced. 1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece 
ix. 279 These enquiries belong to the history, of medicine, 
and must be based on the Hippocratic writings. 

2 . Applied to the shrunken and livid aspect of 
the countenance immediately before death, or in 
a case of exhaustion threatening death : so called 
because described by Hippocrates. 

17x3 Sprecnell The Plague in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 120 
Succeeded by .. Lethargy, a dismal Hippocratic Face, 
staring Eyes. 1770 Hanly Ibid. LXI. 132 With a sharp 
pinched-up nose, hippocratic countenance.^ 1881 Century 
Mag. XXIII. 300/1 The lines of the face hippocratic. 
fig. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. m. via, A terrible Hippo- 
cratic look reveals itself. 1880 Internal . Rev. VIII. 372 
The absolutist regime there shows a Hippocratic visage. 

So Hippocratian (-kr£ ! *Jan), Hippocra’tical 
adjs. =* prec. Hippo’cratism, the doctrine of 
Hippocrates. Hippoxratize v. intr to follow or 
imitate Hippocrates. 

a 1849 P° E Loss Breath Wks. 1864 IV. 307 The •Hippo- 
cratian pathology. 1876 W. Stephens Mem. Chichester 


190 Half of the wine was to be hypocratian. 1625 Hart 
Anat. Or. 1. it. 32 With an *HippocraticaIl face, deaths 
trustie messenger. 1799 Med. Jml. I. 363 A physician 
truly Hippopratical, and guided by observation. 1818 Todd, 
*H ippocratism [cites Chambers]. 1869 tr. Hugo's By King's 
Command I. i. 3 He *Hippocratised and he rindarised. 
Hippocrene (hrpuknn). In 7 erron. Hypo-, 
[ad. L. Hippocretie, Gr. 'iTntOKprfvij for ’‘hnrov Hfd]vri 
* fountain of the horse \ so called because it was 
fabled to have been produced by a stroke of Pega- 
sus’ hoof. , Cf.'F. Hippocrhie (16th c. in Littre).] 
Name of a fountain on Mount Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses ; hence used allusively in reference 
to poetic or literary inspiration. 

1634 Habington Caslara (Arb.)64 My sacke will.. inspire 
so high a rage, That Hypocrene shall henceforth Poets 
lacke. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog iii. 260 And Hypocrene it 
selfe is but a Tale To countenance dull Soules who drinke 
not Ale. 1693 Congreve in j Dtydetis Persius (1697) 400 
This Hippocrene, which from a Rock did flow. 1820.Kr.ATs 
Ode to Nightingale 16 O for a beaker.. Full of the true, the 
blushful Hippocrene.. 1841 Longf. Goblet of Life ii, Mad- 
dening draughts of Hippocrene. 

Hence Hippo ere ‘nian a. } pertaining to Hippo- 
crene. 

a 1679 Earl of Orrery Guzman 1, There’s no more Hy- 
pocrinian Moisture in my Brain. 

Hippo crepian (hipokrrpian), a. (sb.) Zool. 
and Hot. [f. Hippo- + Gr. shoe + -(i)ahJ 
Resembling a horseshoe : spec, applied to the 
lophophore of certain polyzoans, and so to these 
polyzoans themselves, b. as sb. A hippocrepian 
polyzoan. 

1877 Huxlev Altai. Inv . Anim. viii. 461 The lophophore 
resembles that of the hippocrepian Phylactolaemata in being 
produced into two arms fringed with a double series of 
tentacula. 1888 Dawson Geol. Hist. Plants iii. 94 Traces 
of the hippocrepian mark characteristic of Prolopteris. 
Hippocre'piform, a. Bot. [f. as prec. -f 
-form.] Shaped like a horse-shoe. 

1864 Webster cites Gray. 

J* Hippodame. Obs. [ad. Gr. UntoSapos hoise- 
tamer, but in sense 1, app. confused with hippotamc , 
Hippopotamus.] 

1 . erron. used by Spenser for Hippocamp. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. n. ix. 50 Infernall Hags, Centaurs, 
feendes, Hippodames. Ibid. in. xl 40 His [Neptune’s] 
swift charet .. Which foure great Hippodames did draw. 

2 . A horse-tamer. 

1623 Cockeram, Hippodame , a Horse breaker. 

Hence Hippo* damist, a horse-tamer; Hippo*- 
damons a., horse-taming, horse-breaking. 

1841 S. Warren Ten Thous. a Yearu. x. 393 The present 
famous hippodamist at Windsor, by touching a nerve in the 
mouth of a horse, reduces him to helpless docility. 1894 
Athenaeum 1 Sept. 284/3 The hipj>odamous gentry who re- 
ceive more or less attention from him. [See Hippological.] 

Hippodrome (hrp&lnxum), sb. [a. F. hippo- 
drome (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm., in form ypo drome), 
or ad. L. hippodrotnos , Gv.hrnuhpopos race-course for 
chariots, f. imro-s horse + 5p6pos race, course.] 

1 . In Gr. and Rom. Antiq. A course or circus 
for horse-races and chariot-races. Sometimes used 
as a high-sounding name for a modem circus. 

[1549 Thomas Hist. Italic (1561) 36 b (Stanf.), Therfe is a 
faire grene aunciently called Hippodromus.] 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 11. xvi. 50 Of the noble anti- 
quities . . found at Constantinople, are the Hippodrome. 
16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 34 The swift hoofe beats the dustie 
Hippodrome. 1781 Gibbon Decl. «$• F. II. xli. 5x8 The 
glorious procession entered the gale of the hippodrome. 1855 
Milman Lai. Chr. iv. viii. (1E64I II. 380 Dragged amid the 
shouts of the rabble round the Hippodrome and then put to 
death. 1886 Fall Mall G. 14 Dec. 6/1 ‘Olympia’ is to be 
open on Boxing Day, [with], .the famous Hippodrome which 
has just arrived from Paris. 

2 . U.S. Sporting slang. A fraudulent race, or other 
athletic contest, in which it is arranged beforehand 
which of the contestants shall win. [Cent. Did.) 

Hence Hi'ppo drome v. {U.S. Sporting slang), to 
conduct races or other contests in which the result 


is prearranged by collusion (see 2 above). Hip- 
podro-mlc, and erron. Hippo dr oma*tic (confused 
with hippodramatic : see Hippo-) adjs., of or be- 
longing to a hippodrome or circus. Hippo *dro- 
mist, a trainer or rider of a horse in a circus. 

1840 Mrs. Shelley in Shelley's Ess. I. Prcf. 19 Well 
yersed in nautical, *hippodromic, and other arts. Na- 

tion (N. Y.) 18 May 370/3 The ‘Talisman* is to a painful 
extent melodramatic and hippodromic. 18 86 Daily News 
14 Dec. 3/1 The *hippodromists confess that they have to 
get their clever ponies from Scotland and Wales. 

Hippogriff, -g ryp h (hi-pogrif). [a. F. hip- 
pognffe (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. ippognjo 
(Ariosto), f. Gr. trrro-r horse -r It. g r: f- : ' " 

gijphus Griffin.] A fabulous creature, OKC a 
griffin, blit with body and hind-quarters resembling 
those o*f a horse.' , . , re- -.1 

1656 Blount Glos sexp-, HifPppryfh, a 
beast, ia part horse, in part Gnfiin. nfHvpo- 

Porm i, Chym. Magic a Tell us no more of Icarosritl « > Pp- 
Eryph, or Pegasusf 1671 Milton P. P- 
him up, and without u-ir.p Of hippozri . . 

air sublime. .790 Gibbon M,ic. lits. bM l 
African magician. .sends him to wander thraugh the a r on 
a hippogriff r8s6 J. H. Newman Call, Ha aatr bhe th,„Vs 
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HIPPOGRIEPIC. 

herself a Christian, when she is just as much a hippogriff, or 
a chtmzera. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1837 Carlyle fir. Rev. I. iv. iv, Woe the day when they 
mounted thee . . on that wild Hippogryff of a Democracy ; 
which . . no yet known Astolpho could have ridden ! 3864 
Vambery T rav. Centr. Asia 146 , 1 was obliged, however, to 
tug a long time at the reins, before I could induce my long- 
eared hippogriff to change his headlong career. 

Also t Hippogri'ffic, -gri'ffin, -on, -gryphon. 
1654 Gayton Pleas . Notes in. xi. T47 Or Pacolets, or 
Bradamants, or Hippo-gryphon. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. 
fr. P amass . 368 Poets in their writings had mentioned 
Tritons, ..Sirins, Hypogriffiks, Phenixes. 1798 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 247 Ariosto, whose hippogriffon so 
few have since been able to govern. 1848 C. C. Clifford 
Aristoph Frogs 31 Not hippogriffins, sir, nor yet stag-goats. 
.Hippoid (hi-poid). Zool . [f. Gr. IWo-s horse 4 
-OID : cf. anthropoid.'] An animal resembling, or 
allied to, the horse. 

1880 Huxley in Times 25 Dec. 4/1 A privuX facte probabi- 
lity that this primordial hippoid had a low form of brain. 

Hippolith (hrp<?li}>). [ad. med.L. hippolitkus , 
f. Gr. iWo-s- horse + \l 6 os stone: cf. F. hippolithe.] 
A concretion or calculus found in the stomach or 
intestines of a horse. 

[1661 Lovell His t, A nim. <5- Min. 81 The stone found in the 
stomack, called hippolitkus . ] 1828 Webster cites Quincy. 

Hippology (hipp’lod^i). rare. [f. Hippo- 4 
-(o)logy.] The study of horses. So Hippologi- 
cal a ., relating to hippology ; Hippologfist, one 
versed in hippology. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lcx., JJippologia..}ur>po\ogy. 3885 
tr. Helm’s Wand. PI. iff A nim. 424 The celebrated traveller 
and hippologist. 1887 F. H. Huth (title) Bibliographical 
Record of Hippology, or Works on Horses and Equitation. 
1894 A tkenxum 1 Sept. 2B5/1 [Capt. Hayes] an aut hor of re- 
nown in the field of hippodamous and hippological literature, 
il Hippomanes (hipp’manfz). [Gr. Imropavb 
(see below), neut. of Innofiavljs, f. imro-s horse 4 
pav-, root of paiveaOai to be mad. In mod.F. hip- 
pomatte.] a. * A small black fleshy substance said 
to occur on the forehead of a new-born foal \ b. 

* A mucous humour that runs from mares a-horsing * 
(Liddell and Scott). (Both reputed aphrodisiacs.) 

3601 Holland Pliny I. 222 These foies verily, by report, 
haue growing on their forehead . . a little black thing of the 
bignesse of a fig, called Hippomanes. a 1661 Holyday 
Juvenal 130 Czesonia the wife of Caligula . . whom she 
drench’d with the love-cup made of the hippomanes, a tender 
peice of flesh taken from the brow of a young foal. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 443. 1756 Genii. Mag. XXVI. 

370 The Hippomanes has been distinguished under two 
species ; the one a liquor distilling from a mare, during the 
time of her heat. 1831 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 201 
Poison was compounded, according to the declaration of the 
wizard, of adders' skins, toads’ skins, and the hippomanes in 
the head of a young foal. 

fHipponesse. Ohs. rare . A name of some 
fur-bearing animal. 

36x9 Middleton Love Antiq. 19 The names of those 
Beasts, bearing Furr, and now in vse . . Martin, Badger, 
Beare, Luzerne, Budge, Otter, Hipponesse, and Hare. 

Hippophagy (hipp-fadji). ff. Gr. tWo-t + 
-tpayia eating.] The practice of eating "horseflesh. 

1828 Webster cites Q. Rev. i860 Mrs. P. Byrne Under - 
eurr. Overlooked II. 115 [Denmark] is perhaps the only 
country where prisoners are condemned to hippophagy. 
2892 County Gentian. XXX. 103 Hippophagy has long been 
a recognized cult at Paris. 

So Hippcrphagism = prec. ; Hippo -phagist, an 
eater of horseflesh ; HippophagPstical a., relat- 
ing to hippophagy; Hippo *phagoTis a., eating 
horseflesh. 

3828 Webster, Hippophagous , feeding on horses, as the 
Tartars. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 485/2 It is.. of little use that 
historians and travellers tell of hippophagists. 1869 Bar- 
ing-Gould Orig. Rclig. Belief 1 iB The hippophagism of the 
Tartar and ancient Norseman sprang up from the necessi- 
ties of a nomad life. _ 3881 Graphic 10 Sept. 286 Sausage- 
makers of hippophagistical tendencies. 

Hippopotamic (hipo,potarmik, -pp-tamik), a. 
[f. Hippopotam-ds + -10.] Belonging to, like, or 
suggesting a hippopotamus ; huge, unwieldy. 

2785 J- Douglas Antiq.. Earth 9 These hippopotamic 
remains being discovered petrified. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi xvi. 326 They stare with peculiar stolid looks of 
hippopotamic surprise. 2884 Punch 25 Nov. 240/1 Rather 
hippopotamic in his humour. 

So Hippopota’mian, Hippopo’tamine adjs. — 
prec. ; Hippopo’tamid Zool., an animal of the 
family Hippopoiamidx\ Hippopo*tamoid a., re- 
sembling a hippopotamus. 

2864 Realm 6 Apr. 2 Ladies jof such hlppopotamian pro- 
portions. 3866 E. C. Rye Brit. Beetles 56 1 he heavy nip- 
polamoid Zabrus gibbus. 1871 H uxlf.y A nat. Pert. A nim . 
via. 375 Merycopotamus.. appears to have been a Hippo- 
potamid. 2883 Nature XXV II. 247 About thirty years is 
the extreme limit of Hippopotamine existence. 

Hippopotamus (hip£>pp*tam£s). PI. -muses, 
-mi. Forms : a. 4 ypotame, -tamos, -tanos, 
-tanus, 5 ypotam, ipotayne, ( pi . ypotamy), 
6-7 hippotame, (6 hyppotame, hippotamon). 
&. 6-7 hippopotame, (7 hippopotom, -potamy, 
byppopotamus), 7- Hippopotamus, (8-9 -os), 
[a. late L. hippopotamus , a. late Gr. iVroiroTa/xor 
(Galen), f. iimo-s horse 4 -troTa^os river. (The earlier 
Gr. writers used v liriror 6 ttot aptos the riverine 


horse.) The earlier Eng. forms were a. OF. ypo- 
tame (13th c- in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. ypota - 
mus, corruption of hippopotamus. The mod.Fr. 
is hippopotame .] , 

A pachydermatous quadruped, the African river- 
horse, Hippopotamus amphibius , a very large beast 
with a thick heavy hairless body, large muzzle and 
tusks, and short legs, inhabiting the African rivers, 
lakes, and estuaries. 

a. 13. . K. Alis. 5166 Ypotamos comen flyngynge. .Grete 
bestesand griselich. /hid. 5184 Ypotame a wonder beest is 
More than an olifaunt, I wis. Ibid. 6554 He sleth ypotanos, 
and kokadrill. 2340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 257 Dredful dra- 
gonus . . Addrus and ypotamus, and ojmre ille wormus. 3398 
Treytsa Barth. De P. R. xiil. xxvi. (1495) 460 Some fysshe 
seke theyr meete oonly in water and some by nyghte vpon 
the Ionde, as Ypotanus, the water horse, c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xxvL 26S In that Contreeben many Ipotaynes [Roxb. 
ypotams]. 2563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 26 The hide of 
the riuer Horse, named Hippotamon. 1S72 Bossewell 
Annorie 11. 65 b, The water Horsse of the Sea is called an 
Hyppotame. 3658 W. Sanderson Graphice 22 Monsters, 
Chimeraes, Hippotames, and others such, which Heraulds 
undertake to bestow upon Gentlemens Buryings. 

0 . 1563 Warde tr. Alexis ’ Seer. 11. 28 b (Stanf.) A skin. . 
of a Hippopotame. 1600 J. Pory tr. Led s Africa 1. 39 The 
Hippopotamus or water-horse is somewhat tawnie. 1601 
Holland Pliny 1 . 91 (Stanf. ) The river Bambotus full of Cro- 
codiles and Hippopotames. 1605 Daniel Philotas in Farr 
S. P. Jas.f (1848) 274 Me thought a mighty hippopotamus, 
From Nilus floting, thrusts into the maine. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Praise Hempseed Wks. in. 63/1 The Ibis, Croco- 
dile^ Cat, a Dog, The Hippopotamy, beetles, or a frog. 2774 
GoLDSM.iVaA H ist. IV. x.292Thehippopotamos is an animal 
as large, and not less formidable than the Rhinoceros. 2833 
Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 221 The tusks of hippopotamuses 
often appear on the surface. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi iii. 
81 A considerable body of bitter water containing leeches. . 
crocodiles and hippopotami. 

__ attrib. 2875 M as kell Ivories 14 The handle of a mirror 
in hippopotamus ivory. 1897 Daily Neves 6 Dec. 3/3 A hun- 
dred lashes with the hippopotamus hide whip. 

Hippotomy (hipp*t6mi). rare. [f. Hippo- 4 
Gr. -ropia cutting.] £ The anatomy or dissection 
of the horse’ (Mayne Expos . Lex . 1854). S° 
Hippoto'mical a., pertaining to hippotomy ; 
Hippo ‘tomist, one versed in hippotomy. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 203 Divided by 
two Necks (as they are termed by Hippotomists). 2847-9 
Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 7x6/1 Called by hippotomists the 
os quadratum. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hippotomical. 

Hippurate (hipiiie*r#). Chem . [f. Hippuiwo 
4 -ate 4.] A salt of hippuric acid, 

2854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2857 G. Bird Urin. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 206 Delicate feathers of hippurate of ammonia. 

|] Hippuria (hipiuo-ria). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Hippuk-ic, Hippur-ate.] ‘ Bouchardat’s term for 
the presence in excess of hippuric acid or hippti- 
rates in the urine ’ (, Syd . Soe. Lex.). 

2857 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (t^. 5) 310 When an abnor- 
mally large proportion of this acid is present, as . . in hippuria. 
Hippuric (hipiu°*rik), a. [f. Gr. iW-os- horse 
+ ovp-ov urine + -ic.] Chem. In Hippuric acid, 
an acid (C 9 H 9 N 0 3 ) found in the urine of horses 
and other herbivora. 

3838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 46 Of Hippuric Acid. 
Rouelle was the first person who discovered the existence of 
benzoic acid in the urine of the horse. _ 3846 G. E. Day tr. 
Simon's A nim. Chem. II. 117 Hippuric acid is regarded by 
Liebig as an invariable constituent of ordinary human urine. 
Hippurid (hipiu®*rid). Bot. [f. mod.L. Hippu- 
rideoe (Link), f. Hippuris name of a genus of plants, 
a. Gr. ’imrovpis, f. iWo-s horse + ovpa tail.] A plant 
of N.O. Hippuridex or Haloragacex , of which the 
typical genus is Hippuris or Mare’s- tail. 

Hippurite (hi’piuroit). Palxont. [ad. mod.L. 
Hippurltes, f. Gr. 'inirovpos horse-tailed (cf. prec.), 
subst., a sea-fish ( Coryphxna hippurus ), and a kind 
of insect.] 

1. A fossil bivalve mollusc of the genus Hippu - 
rites or family Hippurilidx. 

[1834 J- Parkinson jn Geol. Trans. II. 277 Observations 
on the Specimens of Hippurites from Sicily.] 1842 H. Miller 
O. R. Sandst. viii. (ed. 2) 187 An entirely new field among the 
hippurites, sphserulites, and nummulites of the same forma- 
tions. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 40 The hippurite is 
distinguished by a cancellated texture, 
b. attrib. or adj. = Hippo ritic. 

3863 Lyell Antiq. Man x. (ed. 3) 374 These caves are 
situated in rocks of hippurite limestone. 

2. ‘ A kind of fossil cup-coral, Cyathophyllum 
ceratites of Goldfuss ’ (Cent. Piet.). 

m Hence Hippuri-tic a., pertaining to/ or contain- 
ing, hippurites (sense 1). 

Hippy, a. colloq. [f. Hip jA 3 ] = Hippish. 

3893 Temple Bar Mag. Aug. 478 [She] led him such an 
awful life, No wonder he was hippy. 

Hip-roof. Arch. [f. 3.] A roof having 

hips or sloping edges (see Hip j#. 1 3), the ends 
being inclined as well as the sides ; a hipped roof. 

3727-43 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A hip-roof has rafters as 
Jong, and with the angles at the foot, etc., at the ends of 
buildings, as it has at tne sides. 3772 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
43 A lofty building, with a pointed hip-roof. 3886 Bynner 
A. Surriage xxvi. 291 A wooden structure, .with a hip roof. 
Hence Hip-roofed a., having a hip-roof. 
a 1834 W. Wirt Let. in J. P. Kennedy Life (1B60) II. vii. 
216 A small, red, hip-roofed, one-storied old house. 


Hip- sliot, {sb.) Also hip-shotten. [f. Hip 

shP 4 shot, pa. pple. of Shoot v.] 

1. Having a dislocated hip-joint ; having the hip 
out of joint. 

2639 T. de Grey Coitipl. Horsem. 240 How doe.you cure 
a horse that is hip-shot? 2799 Sporting Mag. XIV. 285 To 
be hipped or hipshot is to have one hip lower than the other. 
2877 Ohio State Jritl. 16 May, A hipshot, windbroken hone! 

2. fig. Lame, clumsy ^disabled, 1 out of joint’. 
2642 Milton Apol. Smect. iv. 86 He has not spirit enough 

left him so far to look to his syntax, as to avoid nonsense .. 
This hipshot. grammarian. . 2661 Needham Hist. Eng. Reb. 
70 Reformation, thou stalking horse of our hip-shotten state! 
B. sb. Dislocation of the hip-joint. 
c 17*0 W. Gibson Farrier's Dispens. xtv. (1734) 277 For a 
Hip-shot, or Dislocation. 1727 B radley. AV xwr. Diet., Hip. 
Shot, .befals these Animals many Ways, sometimes by the 
Wrench or Stroak of another Horse, and at other Times by 
a Slip, Strain, Sliding or Falling. 

Hipt, var. of Hipped. 

Hipwort (hrpwait). [f. Hip sb A ; so called 
from the resemblance of the hollow round leaf to. 
the socket of the hip-joint ; cf. Cotyledon 2.] 
A name for Navel wort, Cotyledon Umbilicus . 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ir. cxliii. § 3. 424 Nauelwoort is 
called . . in English Pennywoort, Wall Penny woort, Ladies 
nauell, and Hipwoort. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hip. 
ivort , a kind of Herb. 3863 Prior Plant-n. 

Hir, obs. ME. form of Her pron. 

Hirable : see Hireable. Hiraude, obs. f. 
Herald v. Hirawen, obs. f. Ihram. 

HHircarra, -ah,hnrcaru(hmkaTa). EM. 
Forms : 8 ircara, hurcurrah, hir car, harcar, 8-9 
hircarra(h, -cara, 9 harcar(r)ah, halcarrah, 
hurkorah, hurkaru. [Hindi, Urdu, etc. karkdra 
messenger, courier.] An East Indian spy, messenger, 
or courier. 


1747 Ex/>. Paymaster Fort St. David (MS.) Jan. (Y, 
Supp).), Given to the Ircaras for bringing news of the En- 
gagement . . 4. 3. o. 2748 in J. Long Unpub. Rec. (1869) 4 
(V.) They were as far as Sundra Col, when first descried by 
their Hurcurrahs. 1757 in E. Ives Voy. to India (1773) x6i 
(V.) Hircars or spies. 1761 M. White in J. Long Uttpub. 
Rec. (1869) 260 (Y.) The head harcar returned, and told me 
this as well as several other secrets very useful to me. X773 
Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 89/2 As the hircarrah came in a private 
manner, disguised, the President refused him an audience. 
2803 Wellington in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 786 We de- 
pended for our intelligence of the enemy’s position on the 
common hircarrahs of the country. 2827 D. Johnson bid. 
Field Sports (ed. 2) 37, I . .took with me an Harcarrah, two 
guns. .and a spear. 1834 Baboo I. vii. 118 (Stanf.) A Hur- 
karu announced Nuwab Yoosuf Ulee Khan Buhadoor. 
2862 Beveridge Hist. India II. vi. v. 690 Two friendly 
letters, the first brought by a camel-man, and the latter by 
hircarrahs. 

Hirehen, -on, -oun, obs. forms of Urchin. 
Hircic (hausik), a. Chem. [f. L. hin-us ht- 
goat + -IC.] Of or pertaining to a goat. Hircic 
acid , a liquid fatty substance believed by its dis- 
coverer to be the odorous principle of mutton suet: 
now held to be a mixture of fatty acids. 

1836 9 Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 233/1 A colourless volatile 
oil which. .Chevreul terms. .hircic acid. 1846 G.E.Day u. 
Simon’s A nim. Chan. II. 65 Goat’s milk is a very rich 
white fluid with a peculiar disagreeable odour arising 
from^the hircic acid which is present in the butter. ^ 

. Hircin (h5\isin). Chem. [f. as prec. + -IN.J 
A peculiar substance existing in the fat of the goat 
(and, in a less degree, in that of the sheep) on which 
its strong odour depends. 

3836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 233/1 A distinct fatty maUer 
..which Chevreul has called hircin. 2842 BrANDE Diet. 
Sci. etc., Hircine.. when saponified, .produces hircic arai. 
c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. 1 . 94/1 Tallow.. contains a lc' v 
other fats, as hircine, butyrine, etc. . 

Hircine (houssin), a. and sb. [ad. L. htretnus 
( hirqutmts ) of a goat ; having a goatish smell.J 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling a goat, 
spec. b. Having a goatish smell ; c. Lustful. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Hircine , goatish, of a Goat. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot . xxiv. 338 The whole plant has. 
strong hircine smell. 2802 Sir J. E. Smith in Menu 

II. 152 Orchis latifolia has, occasionally, a very 7 disagre * 

able hircine scent. 1822 Southey Vis . Judgcnt. v, An 
beyond the limits of ether Drove the hircine host, obscen . 
2859-63 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. 1 . 656 Goat-like in aspcc , 
and very hircine in many of its habits. 2881 
19/^ Cent. Oct. 520 Satyric or hircine conditions of tnoug • 

B. sb. Min. A fossil amorphous resin 

bums with a strong animal odour. Also callei 
Hircite (Dana Min. (1868) 747). rf 

Hircinous (housinos), a. Bot. and Zool L 1 * 
L. hirctn-us + -ous.] Having a hircine odour. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 592/2 Hircinous , smelling like a goat. 

il Hircocervus (h§ik0s5uv£s). [med.L., • 
hircus he-goat 4 ctrvits stag : cf. F. hircocerj - J 
A fabulous creature, half goat, half stag. 

1398 Trevjsa Barth. De P . R. xvnt. c. (MS. Bool , 
Tragelaphus is icleped Ircoceruus also and nap pat 
tragelaphus of tragos J>at is a gotte bucke & elephosp 
an herte. 2662 K. W. Co, if. Charac., Informer ( i 8 W 47 
Hees a clubfooted .. large fugg’d eagle ey’d l” rc ?. CC iL t 
[ printed -rous], a meere chimera, one of the devils 
boys. 2701 Norris Ideal World 1. iii. 150 An Huco-c^ ^ 
or any other fictitious being is true and real with res pc ^ 
the simple essences or natures. 3706 Phillips (ed. Kers y.* 
1839-42 Howitt Vis. Rem. Places (1882) 201 A large p 
ing on the wall, a hircocervus or man animal. 
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' 4 Hirco'se, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. hircos-us 
goat-like, f. hircitsi] ‘ Goatish, smelling like a 
goat, rammish’ (Bailey, vol. II. 1727 ). 
Hircosity '(hatkp-siti). [f. L. -hircos-us + -ity.] 
Goatishness, lewdness. 

1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets v tit. 245 About the audacious 
scene . .there is no Aretine hircosity. It is merely comic. 

+ Hircula’tion. Obs. rare -0 . [?f. L. hi rail us 

little goat.] (See quots.) 

i6s6 Blount Glossogr., Him tint ion, a disease in the Vine, 
when it hears no fruit at all. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Hircula - 
tion (with Gardiners), a Disease in Vines, when they run 
out into Branches and Wood, and bear no Fruit. 

+ Hird, hired. Obs . Forms : 1 hired, hiered, 
h^red, hdored, hdorod, 2-3 hired, 2-4 hird, 
(3 ( Orvt .) also hirrd), 3-4 hyrd, 4 hyrt, 4-5 
herd(e. [OE. hired , hird-es household, family, 
shortened from *htwrxd (cf., in same sense, kiw- 
rkden fern.) =OHG., MHG. htrdt marriage, setting 
up of a household (mod.Ger. heirat , also heurat ), 
from *hiurdt, *htwrdt, Goth, type *hehvareds ; 
f. hlwan members of a household, Goth, heiwa- 
household- + -raid, condition, state, -bed.] 

1 . A household, family ; a company of servants 
or retainers, a retinue; a king’s court; also, a 
monastic household. 

c888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxvi. § 1 On sumes cyninges 
hirede. c 893 — Oros, vr. xxx. § 7 Lucinius behead past nan 
cristen mon ne come on his hierede. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. 
Matt. xxiv. 45 De^n . . 5 one gesette hlaferd bis ofer hiorod 
his. C975 Ruskw. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 27 Cumende..to faider 
has heoredes. c xooo A£lfric Horn. I. 314 Se hal^a hyred. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 25 Gy f hi [>£es hiredes feder 
belzebub clypedon [cixfio Hatton G., has hyrdes f;eder]. 
1045 Will Thurstan in Thorpe Chart. 574 Se bird on 
Seynt Eadmundsbiri. a 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 308 
Familia, hiwneden o 5 Se hired, a 1100 O. E.Chron. an. 
1085 Se cyng..heold h*r his hired .v. dagas. 0*17$ Lamb. 
Horn. 89 Bat halie hired cristes apostles, c xzao Ormin 
10926 patt Cristess hjrrd, Crisstene folic. Ibid. 15890 Hemm 
drife^h Crist ut off hiss hird. c 1205 Lay. 6152 For 5 i-wende 
|>3t hired swa pae king hariite. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1001 Of 
is hird euerilc wapman wurS circumcis. c 1350 Will. Palcrne 
1120 He dede him on gate holly \vij> al his herde pat he 
a-sembled. ^1440 Sir-Degrev. xo88 Ffolke frouschen in 
fere, In herd ys not tohyde. 

2 . Comb, (only in OE. and early ME.) : hired- 
child, child of the house ; hirdcnavo, hirdcniht, 
hirdswain, a household attendant, retainer, menial; 
hirdfolc, household servants, followers ; hired- 
gome, man of the court; hirdifere, attendants; 
hiredplmie, courtly amusement. Also Hirdman. 

c 1205 Lay. 16553 pet h‘ ne *hired-childeren pleien mid 
hissen hunde. Ibid. 5664 Ne naeuer menne *hird-cnaue. 
c 1000 ASlfric Horn. I. 374 Daes caseres Sennas and *hired- 
cnihtas. c 1205 Lay. 4316 Anne hird-cniht he hauede. Ibid. 
6463 pa hahte he al his *hird-fo!c faren to are bur3e. Ibid. 
12289 Aure aelcne *hired-gume feire heo igraetten. Ibid. 
663 1 per he hundede on comelan WiS his*hird-iferen. Ibid. 
14481 Mid haueken & mid hunden *hired-pl£eie luuien. 
Ibid. 5662 pet he..neaue nenne *herd-swein. 

Hird, -e, obs. ff. Herd sb. 1 and 2, Herd v.%, 
obs. pa. t. Hire. 

f Hirdman, hiredman. Obs. Also4hered-, 
hirde-. [f. Hird + Man.] A member of a house- 
hold; a domestic, a household servant ; a retainer. 

c 993 . Battle 0/ Maldon 261 Ongunnon 5 a hiredmenn 
heardlice feohtan. c 1000 ^Elfric Gen. 1 . 7 Pharaones 
yldestan hiredmen.^ C1205 Lay. 2350 Ah he nom his enne 
hired mon [c 1275 hired man] pe he wel trowede on. c 1230 
Hali Meid. 31 Habbe monie under pe hirdmen in halie. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 2x39 Loke pat hirde-men wel kepe pe 
comune passage. 13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 302 Alle pe hered- 
men in halie, pe by5 & pe lo3e. c 1425 Thomas of Erccld. 
(1875) 697 Of swilke an hird mane wolde j here pat couth me 
telle of swilke ferly. 

Hirds, obs. form of Hards, Hurds. 
Hrrdum-drrdum. Sc. and north, dial. [Re- 
dupl. of Dirdum.] Uproar, tumultuous noise. 

17Z4 Muirland Willie in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1729) 18 
Sick Hirdum, Dirdum, and sick Bin Wi* he o’er her and 
she o’er him. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., H irdum-dirdttm, an 
uproar. 

Hirdy-girdy, sb. and adv. Sc. and north, dial. 
[Cf. prec., and Hiddy-giddy.] 

t A. sb. Uproar, confusion, disorder. Obs. 
a 1500 Colkelbie Sow ^ 1. 384 Gam.) Wi sic a din and a 
dirdy, A garray and hirdy-girdy, The fulis all afferd wet. 
3686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 44 What Hirdy-girdy this 
ye keep I canna get a wink of sleep. 1893 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Hirdy-girdy, a disorderly noise, a disturbance. (Obs.) 
B. adv . In or into disorder, in, confusion. 

36.. in Glanvill Sadducismus (1726) 399 They all ran 
hirdie-girdie. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 
50 Sae to the cross o’ Anster ran Hirdie-girdie, woman and 
man. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, He_ ventured back 
into the parlour, where a 1 was gaun hirdie-girdie. 

Hire (hoiol), sb. Forms : 1 hyr, hfr, 3-4 huire, 
3-5 huyre, hure, 4 hir, hijre,'4~5 here, 4-7 hyre, 
5 huyr, hyr, 6 hyire, 6-7 hier, hyer, 3- hire. 
[OE. hyr str. fem., corresp. to OFris. here (WFris. 
hiere), O'LGfhdria (MLG.,MDu. htire, LG. hit re, 
hiir , Du. huur ; Ger. hater , Da. hyre, S\v. hyra , 
all from LG.) OTeut.\type *hrirjd~, not known 
in OHG., ON., or Gothic.] 

1 . Payment contracted to be made for the tem- 


porary use of anything. (In OE., esp. for money 
lent ; usury, interest.) To be or have on hire, to 
let (f put, set) to hire , i.e. at the service of an other 
in consideration of payment made by him. 

c 1000 ASlfric Dent, xxiii. 30 Ne lame bine breper nan 
pin£ to hire. — Lev. xxv. 37 "Ne syle pu pin feoh to hyre. 
c tooo Ecgberki's Pen it. lit. Proem, a 1300 CursorM. 6778 
Elies noght . . I lete to hire for ani mede. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 507 He sette nat his benefice to hyre [v.rr. hire, 
huyre]. 1413 Pilgr. Smvle (Caxton 1483) m. v. 53 Longe 
tyme haue ye putte youre tonges to hyre, ye witnessers of 
falshede. 1483 Calk. Attgl. 186/2 To let to Hire, locarc. 
1495-7 Naval A cc. Hen. VII (\ 896) 186 Payed to Richard 
Yoksale of Portesmouth ffor the hyre of hys bote. 1497 
Ibid. 250 Ffreigbt & hyre of a crayer. 3526 Tindale Mark 
xii. 3 A certayne man planted a vyne yarde..and lett it out 
to hyre to husbandemen. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 
93 Of him that in. .streate keepeth horses to hier. 1587 F. 
James in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1 . 199 Bote hyre from Lambeth'. 
3690 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 13 The hire is pretty reasonable 
both for the Vessels, and the Men. 17x7 tr. Freziers Voy. 
109 Paying him the King’s Duty, and the Hire of the Mill. 
1870 W. M. Baker New Timothy 361 (Cent.) To keep one’s 
conscience, too, on hire, as that drunken lsham .. at the 
livery-stable does a horse. Mod. Bicycles on hire. 

2 . Payment contracted to be made for personal 
service ; wages. 

a 3225 After. R. 20 8 Etholden o 5 res hure, ouer his rihte 
terme, nis hit strong reflac? c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 285/242 
He scholde him paye is huyre. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 2972 
And of pe meistn icham sure, 3 ‘f u e w >Ie jilde min hure. 
3382 Wyclif Luke x. 7 Forsothe a workman is worthi his 
hyre. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 283 a/2 They . . sayd they 
wold brynge hym thyder without ony freyght or huyr. 3502 
Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830)76 For the scole hyer 
of the same Edward .. every quarter viij d. 1583 HoLlyband 
Campo di Fior 61 What aske you for your hyer?.. I will 
contente myself with a small hier. 2796 Morse Atner. Geog. 
I. 277 Their testimony against preaching for hire. 2882 
Ouida Marcmma I. 4 They had other thonghts besides 
those of their hire and wages. 

3 . Jig. Reward, recompense, payment (for work 
or service of any kind). 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 428 Hore hure schal beon pe eche blisse 
of heouene. a 1300 Cursor M. 23192 Sathanas .. sal casten 
be .. in a stincand stang o fire ; par sal be yolden him his 
hire. 1382 Wyclif Rom. vt. 22 Treuli the hyris of synne, 
deeth. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 30 Our lorde god shal 
ones rewarde^them their hyre. c 1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) xxxii. 10 Schort plesour, lang displesour ; Repen- 
tence is the hyre. 2608 D. T. Ess. Pol. <$• Mor. 2 b, Some . . 
that thinke the very disturbance of things established, a 
sufficient hyre to set them on worke. 1841 James Brigand 
iv, And make her hand the hire of this Savoyard. 

4 . The action of hiring or fact of being hired. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 389 The dispersed hire of 

acquaintance to extoll things indifferent. 2835 Lytton 
Rtettzi 1. iv, Ay, it is the duty of thy hire. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. xiv. 357 A savage hire,— and the 
wages he receives are as dispiteous. Mod. To arrange for 
the hire of a horse. t. . 

6. allrib. and Comb., as hire-payer , -- wage ; hire- 
system, a system by which a hired article becomes, 
by virtue of a stipulated number of payments, the 
property of the hirer; so hire-purchase. Also 
Hiregang, -man, -woman. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 286/2 An Hire payer, mercedarius. 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 134 b, To digge in the 
field for hire wages from daie to daye. 1896 Daily News 
24 Jan. 7/2 Mr. Moore., was the inventor of the now widely 
adopted hire-purchase system. 3898 Weslm. Gaz. 21 Jan. 
2/1 Could not the hire-purchase system be worked ? 

Hire (hai®j), v. Forms : 1 hyr i an, hyran, 3 
hure(n, 3-4 huyre, 4-7 hyre, 6 hiare, hyer, 6-7 
hier, 4- hire. [OE. hyrian , corresp. to OFris. 
h?ra, OLG. *hfirian (MLG., MDu. hliren, LG. 
hiiren , Du. hnren , Ger. heitem , Da. hyre, Sw. 
hyra , from LG.), f. the sb. : see Hire ■$■£.] 

1 . traits. To engage the services of (a person) for 
a stipulated reward ; to employ for wages. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 72 Se 5 e . . wolde hyrian wyrhtan 
into his winjearde. c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 7 Us nan 
mann ne hyrode [c 1160 HationG. herde] ; a 1225 After. R. 
226 Vorte huren mid ham, ase me de 5 mid garsume peo pet 
wel vihteS. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 80 be bisshop 
. . Hired ilk a man. c 2440 Prornp. Parv. 241/2 Hyryn, con- 
dtico. 1535 Coverdale Pro v. xxvi. 3o Who so hyreth a 
foole, hyreth soch one as wyl take no hede. 1570 B. Goocc 
Pop. Kingd. 111. 43 b, They also hier folkes to say the 
P&alters speedily. 1663 Cowley Verses 4- Ess., Ode on 
Harvey iii, As if he hir’d the workers by the day. 2742 
Pitt Sp. Ho. Com. 10 Dec. in A need. 4 Sp. Earl Chatham 
(1797) I. v. 116 They have already been informed there was 
no necessity for hiring auxiliary troops. 1872 Raymond 
Statist. Mines 4 Mining 182 Chinamen are in the country 
and can be hired cheaply. 

b. iransf. To engage or induce to do something 
by a payment or reward ; to bribe. 

c 1400 1 Gamelyn 786 He was fast aboute bothe day and 
other, For to hyre the quest to hangen his brother. 1529 
More Dyaloge ut.Wks. 246/1 A man could not hyre a Jewe 
to sit down vpon his byble of the olde testament. 2631 
Gouge God’s Arrenus in. xctii. 357 Cullin ..was hired by 
English runagates in the Low Countries to kill the Queene. 
1697 Dryden Virg. AEneid 11. 42 Thymretes first ('tis doubt- 
ful whether hired, Or so the Trojan destiny required) Moved ; 
that the ramparts might be broken down. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 159 A popish priest was hired with the 
promise of the mitre of Waterford to preach at Saint James’s 
against the Act of Settlement. 

To procure the temporary use of (any thing) 
for stipulated payment. 

c XZ05 Lay. 30441 pa scipen heo gunnen hure mid abten 
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swi 5 e deore. c 1290 Beket 1161 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 130 [He] 
huyrde him a mere, For an Englichs peni, with an haltre, 
pis holi man to here, c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 375 in Babees £k. 
310 For cariage pe. porter hors schalle hyre. 1583 Holly- 
band Campo di Fior 327 He had hired a house in Colme- 
streate. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 95 A ship you sent mee 
too, to hier waftage. 17x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Abb / Conti 3t July, I hired an ass .. that I might go some 
miles into, the country. 1863 Miss Brad don Eleanor's Viet. 
(1878) I. iii. 24 He hired a villa by the Lake of Como. 

3. To grant the temporary use of for stipulated 
payment ; to let out on hire ; to lease. 

1382 Wyclif Mark xii. 1 A man plauntide a vynejerd . .and 
hirede it to erthe tilieris. 3484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce 
(1880) 3 [He] demaunded of the poure yong man that he 
wold hyre to hym a parte of his hows. 3589 G. Fletcher 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 80 That no man should hier 
owt horse or boat to anie Englishman. 16x1 Bible 3 Sam. 
ii. 5 They that were full, haue hired out themselues for 
bread. 2662 Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 462 Having skill in 
gardning and manuring [he] hired himselfe to gent, there for 
that imployment. 1721 Duxbury Rcc. (1893) 238 That the 
said money should be hired out at five pounds per cent, to 
such persons as shall give sufficient security for the same. 
2842 Tennyson 'Dora 36 He left his father’s house, And hired 
himself to work within the fields. 

b. inlr. (for rejl.) To hire out , to engage one- 
self as a servant for payment. U.S. anti Colonial. 

2856 Olmsted Slave States 83 Poor white girls never hired 
out to do servants’ work. 2884 Harper's Mag. May 882/1 
They hire out to.. farmers. 

Hire, early form of Her proit. 

Hireable (haio’rab’l), a. Also hirable. [f. 
Hire v. + -able.] Capable of being hired ; ob- 
tainable for hire. 


2864 .Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xn. xi. IV. 259 Four pretty 
So3ereignties. Three, or Two, of these hireable by gold, it 
is to be hoped. . 1868 Daily Tel. .-jr July 5/4 Prices of all 
purchasable or hirable things are high. 

Hired (hai»id), ppl. a. [f. Hire v. + -ed 1 .] 
Engaged or employed for payment ; let out on 
hire ; mercenary. Also with adverbs, as hired out. 

c 2230 Hali Meid. 29 Eni driuel ipe hus o 5 er eni ihured 
hine. 1382 Wyclif Luke xv. 19 Make me as oon of thi 
hyrid men [2388 thin hirid men]. 1388 — John x. 13 The 
htrid hyne fleeth, for he is an hirid hyne. c 2440 Prornp. 
Parv. 241/2 Hyryd man, or servawnte, couductius. 3583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 271 , 1 have a hiered horse. 1597 
Daniel Civ. Wars vt. lix, With mercenarie breath And 
hyred tongue. 2711 Steele Sped. No. 155 T 1 Travelling 
together in the same hired Coach. .1789 Gibbon Autotnog. 
1x896) 127 An independent stranger in a hired lodging. 1808 
Scott Life Dtyden iv, To have recourse to hired bravoes to 
avenge his personal quarrel. 2863 Kinclake Crimea (1876) 
1 . i. 9 He. .has a crowd of hired courtiers at his side. 

b. In U.S. the terms hired man, woman , girl, 
people , are commonly applied to free men or women 
engaged as servants (the latter word being formerly 
used to include slaves). 

1639 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) I. 122 Roberte Eldred, the 
hyred servant of Nicholas Sympkins for the terme of three 
yeares. 1714 tr. Joutel's La Salle's Jrftl. 2 Hired People 
and Workmen of all Sorts, requisite for making of a Set- 
tlement. 1715 Laws of Maryland (1765) c. 44 § 10 No 
Person whatsoever, shall trade, .with any Servant, whether 
hired, or indented, or Slave . . without Leave or License. 
1737 Plymouth (Mass.) Town Rec. 18 May (1892) II. 321 
A hired man with me on a fishing voyage. 2751 Franklin 
Obs. Increase Mankind Wks. 1887 II. 227 Slaves may be 
kept as long as a man pleases . . while hired men are con- 
tinually leaving their masters (often in the midst of h»s busi- 
ness). 179Z tr. J. P. Brissot's New Trav. U. S. 400 They 
[Quakers] have no slaves ; they employ negroes as hired 
servants. 1818 J. Flint Lett. Anter. (1822) 9 Master is not 
a word in the vocabulary of hired people. Bos, a Dutch one 
of similar import, is substituted. The former is used by 
Negroes, and is by free people considered as synonymous 
with slave-keeper. 1820 Ibid. 264 These I must call Ame- 
ricanisms ..Hired Girl for Servant Girl. Hired Man for 
Servant Man. 1842 J. F. Watson Ann. Philad. (1857) 1 . 176 
Now all hired girls appear abroad in the same style of dress 
as their ladies. 3877 Bartlett Did. Amer. (ed. 4), Hired 
j matt , a man-servant. Hired woman, a servant-girl. Many 
servants dislike to be called such, and think it more respectable 
to say ‘ help' or* hired woman '. 2893 Natioti (N. Y.) 19 Jan. 
43A Where are the farms on which there is no place for the 
* hired man ’ or ‘ hired girl ' 1 

Hired, Hiredman: see Hird, IIirdman. 
Hiree (hai«rr). [See -ee.] One who is hired. 
x8xx Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 75 Would.. either hirer or 
hiree disgrace themselves so much ? 

*|* Hiregang. Sc. Obs. Also 6 hyre-. [f. Hire 
sb. + Gang j£.] Hire, lease. 

1513 Douglas AEncis xn. ix. 50 His fader eyrit and sew 
ane peice of feild, That he in hyregang held to be his betid. 
1535 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1513-1546. 324/1 Proficuum [xxvij 
libr.] a mense Julii 1515 per 17 annos, viz- cujuslitet bovis 
annuatim extenden. in le hiregang et labonbus ad 6 firiotas 


iarme. _ 

Hireless (haioules), a. [f. Hire sb. + -less.J 
Without hire or pay, unhired. , 

1651 Davenant Gondibert vi. lxvi, This fam d Philosop er 
is Nature’s Spie, And hireless gives th’ mtdhgence to Art. 
1796 Coleridge Sonn. Erskine, An hireless . 

insulted shrine. .8.7 - Bhe- L 1 "® ft J” blSe 

in most of the great towns 30 hireless \o • 
coat and white waistcoat. rnjr j* r K„ p , 

Hireling- (hsi-ulirj , sb. and a [OL. 

(rSSST ?■ 6 j'rHmE + -Lisa. Not known m ME., 
and app. formed anew in 16 th c-J ^ . 

A. sb. 1. One who serves for hire or wages , a 
hired servant; a mercenary (s° ld ‘ er )- (No« usually 

somewhat contemptuous : cf. 2 .) 
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HIRSUTENESS. 


c xooo Ags. Gosf. Mark i. 20 Hi beora feeder zebedeo on 
scipe forlcton mid hyrlingum [cxx6o Hatton G. hyrlingen]. 
1535 Coverdale Tobit v. ii Axest thou after the kynred of 
an hyrelinge ? 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes G j b, To 
bee as common hirelynges to a forrein nacion. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) John x. 23 The hireling fleeth because he is a 
hireling [Wyclif hirid hyne ; Tindale heyred servaunt]. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. ix.380 , 1 dispatched my Dragoman, and 
the other Barbarian hireling. 1734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist., The 
loss he had sustained by the robbery of his hireling. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. (1880) I. 57 Hirelings whom want 
and idleness had induced to enlist, 
b. A hired horse, notice-use. 

1803 Sir G. Chesney Lesters III. il xxi. 23 Lionel on his 
hireling was the only one up with the hounds at the last. 

2.. One who makes reward or material remunera- 
tion the motive of his actions; a mercenary. 
(Opprobrious.) 

1574 tr. Marlorai's Apocalips 32 Least in sted of faithful! 
shepherds, they set hyrelings or rather wolues ouer the 
flocke of Christe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ii. § 5 As an 
hireling, that loves the work for the wages. _ 1667 Milton 
P.L. iv. 293 So since into his Church lewd Hirelings climbe. 
1721 Pope Ep. to Earl of Oxford 36 No hireling she, no 
prostitute to praise. 1821 Byron Sardan. 11. i, Baser Hire- 
lings, who live by lies on good men’s lives. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iv. I. 456 James.. had now, in becoming King of 
England, become also a hireling and vassal of Lewis. 

B. adj. Characteristic of or pertaining to a hire- 
ling ; serving for hire or wages ; to be had for hire ; 
mercenary. (Usually opprobrious.'! 

1587 Golding He Mornay xxxii. 510 What find we in al 
the writings of the Heathen but a Hierling vertue? 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World 1. ix. § 1 (R.) The factious and hire- 
ling historians of all ages. 2682 Dryden Abs. <$• Achit. 922 
The plot by hireling witnesses improv’d.. 1720 Lett. fr. 
Lond. Jml. (1721) 47 Here are also hireling Chairs. X738 
Johnson London 213 Some hireling senators. 1843 Macau- 
lay Ivry iv, With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and 
Almayne. 1894 Law Times XCVII. 384/1 [ToJ earn for 
itself the name of a profession of hireling subornees of per- 
jury. 

Hence Hi*relingship, the condition of a hireling. 
1827 Pollok Let. in Life (1841) 357 Wherever you send 
him during the above specified birelingship. 

Hireman (h9i®\imaen). Obs. or dial. [OE. 
hyrmann , f. Hire sb. + Man.] A hired man, hired 
servant ; retainer. 

. C975 Rushw. Gosp. Mark i. 20 Forlet faeder his zebedeus 
in scipe miS }xcm hyremonnum. axxoo Gerefa in Anglia 
IX. 260 Symle he sceal his hyrmen scyrpan mid manunge. 
12.. Fragm. /Elf rids Gram, in Wr.-Wulcker 552/20 Mer- 
cennarius , hurmon. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xv. 50 Alse 
ys hirmon halt in hous. 17,. Hireman Chiel in Child 
Ballads (1861) VIII. 234 He .. has put on the hireman’s 
coat, To keip him frae the cold. 1792 Statist. Acc. Scott., 
Forfars. IV. 15 (Jam.) The wages of a hireman, that is, 
a man-servant hired for the half year . .now are ^3, or ^3 xoj. 

t Hiren (hsivren). Obs. [A corruption of the 
female name Irene, F. Irhte.] The name of a 
female character in Peele’s play of ‘ The Turkish 
Mahamet and Hyrin the fair Greek’ (a 1594) ; used 
allusively by Shakspere and early 17th century 
writers as meaning ‘ a seductive woman a harlot. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, n. iv. 173 Downe : downe Dogges, 
downe Fates r^haue wee not Hiren here? 2598. Sylvester 
Du Bartas II. i. hi. 35 Of charming Sin the deep inchaunting 
S yrens, The snares of vertue, valour-softning Hyrens. 2605 
Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoe in O. PI. IV. 218 (N.) ’Sfoot, 
lend me some money. Hast thou not Hyren here? 16x5 
T. Adams Spir. Navigator Wks. (1630) 402 There be Sirens 
in the sea of this world. Sirens? Hirens as they are now 
called . . What a number of these Sirens, Hirens, Cockatrices, 

. .in plaine English, Harlots, swimme amongst vs. 

Hiren, obs. form of Hern, hers. 

Hirer (hab-roj). [f. Hire v . + -er L] 

1 . One who engages the services of a person or 
obtains^ the use of a thing for payment. 

a 1500 in Arnold e Chron. (1811) 72 If the said hirer in gret 
duelle not in any parte therof but lete it out ageyn. 1592 
West sst Pt, Symbol. 1. § 25 B, The lessee or hierer. 2767 
Blackstone Comm. II. xxx. 453 By this mutual contract 
the hirer, or borrower, gains a temporary property in the 
thing hired. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 892 The 
relation . . between hirers and letters of private carriages. 

2 . One who lets out something on hire. Obs. 
or Sc. (esp. in coach-hirer , ca rriage-h irer) . 

1591 Prrcivall Sp. Diet., Arrcndador , a lettor, a hirer. 
1598 Florio, Nolatore , a hyrer, a hackney man. 1755 
Johnson, Hirer 2. In Scotland it denotes one who keeps 
small horses to let. 1766 Beattie Ep. to Hon. C. B. 27 
'Tis wondrous hard, To act the Hirer, yet preserve the Bard. 

,tHi*r e-woman. Sc. ? Obs. [Cf. Hireman.] 
A hired woman, a woman-servant. 

1552 Abi-. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 112 Thow sail nocht 
co wet thi nychtbojuris house, nor his croft or his land, nor 
his servand, nor his hyir woman. 

Hirie-harie, variant of Hirrie-harrie. 
Hi*ring, vbl. sb. [f. Hire v. + -ing L] 

1 . The action of the vb. Hire ; engaging a person 
or thing for hire ; letting out on hire. 

c 1400 Three Hinges Cologne 24 ]>e lordys of J>e grounde 
haue .. grete toll of hyryng of J>es beestes.. 167510 Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (18S6) I II. 42 The hireing of workmen 
. . may be intrusted .. to the Vipechan cell our. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. xxx. 453 Hiring is always for a price, or 
stipend, or additional recompence; borrowing is merely 
gratuitous 1868 Pall Mall G. % 2 Dec. 3 Hiring is an 
agreement for the continuous performance of certain tasks 
for current wages. 

2 . local. (Sec quot. 1S25.) (Also Statute hiring.', 

3825 Brockett, Hiring, a fair or market at which country 


servants are hired. 2826 in Hone Every-day Bk. IL 668 
The * hirings’ for farmers’ servants half yearly at Whitsun- 
tide and Martinmas. 1885 R. Buchanan Annan Water v, 
A couple of female farm servants had come in to the spring 
‘hiring ’. 

3. attrib., as hiring-agreement , -time, etc. ; hir- 
ing-fair = 2 ; + hiring man, a man to be hired. 

c 1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 22 We come nat yn-to thys land 
as hyryng men. 1883 T. Hardy in Longm. Mag. July 257 
Attending a wet hinng-fair at Candlemas, in search of a 
new master. SB92 Antiquary Jan. 14 The annual agricul- 
tural hiring-time in any district. 1897 Daily News 15 Oct. 
8/7 The largest hiring fair in Berkshire was held at Newbury 
yesterday. 

Hirk, Hirkful, obs. ff. Irk, Iekful. Hirkle, 
obs. f. Horkle v. Hirling, var. of Heeling. 
Hirmon, obs. f. Hireman. Hirn(e, obs. ff. 
Hern sb., comer. 

HirondeUe (hirpnde‘ 1 ). Obs. exc, in Heraldry. 
Forms : 7 arrondell, -arundell, 8 hyrondell, 9 
hirondelle. [a. F. hirondelle A swallow. 

cx6oo BureTs Pilgr. in J. Watson Coll. Poems (1706) 11. 
62 (Jam.) The Arrondell, so swift of flight. .2662 Morgan 
Sph. Gentry 1. v. 58 More swift, than Bird hight Arundell. 
x88o G. T. Clark in Encycl. Brit. XI. 701/1 The Swallow, 
or hirondelle, forms the very early coat of the Arundells. 

Hirple (hsup’l), v. Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
[Origin unknown. (Its coincidence in sound and 
sense with Gr. epn-ctv is noticeable.)] 
intr. To move with a gait between walking 
and crawling ; to walk lamely, to drag a limb, to 
hobble. In early use said of the hare. 

CX450 Henryson Mor. Fab . 32 The hard-back Hurtchen, 
and the hirpland Hah. a 1605 Montgomerie Cherrie <J- 
Slae (2nd version) 30 in Poems (1887) 286, I saw the hur- 
cheon and the hare In hidlings hirpling heir and thair. 
1768 Ross Helenore 44 (Jam.) To Colin’s house . . He, tired 
and weary, hirpled down the. brae. 1781 J. Huttos Tour 
to Caves Gloss., Hirple , to limp in walking. 2821 Clare 
Fill. Minstr. II. 117 Hirpling round from time to time. 
2821 Scott Pirate vii, Neil Ronaldson, that canna walk 
a mile to hear the minister, but he will hirple ten if he hears 
of a ship embayed. 1866 J. Payn Mirk Abbey II. 96 An 
old man and his wife.. came hirpling out. 
fig. 1792 Burns On Birth Posth. Child ii, November 
hirples o*er the lea Chill on thy lovely form. 1893 Crockett 
Siickit Minister 17 It [the speech] ran or rather hirpled 
somewhat as follows. 

Hence Hirpling ppl. a. ; Hirple sb., a crawling 
or limping gait. 

i8zx Scott Pirate xxxii, They will be waiting for him, 
hirpling, useless body. 2821-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. ii. 
(1856) 1x9 With a slow stealthy step— something between 
a walk and a hirple. 2830 Galt Laurie T. vii. i. (1849) 
363 Whose gallop was never better than a hirple. 
f Hirpled, -ild, ppl. a. Obs. Also 4 harplid. 
[Origin obscure : cf. ON. Jierpa cramp, contraction, 
herpa-st to be contracted as with cramp. See also 
the forms of Horkle v .] Contracted, wrinkled. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8085 pair armes hari wit hirpild [v.rr. 
harplid, rungilt] hid. 

f HirquitaTliency. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
hirquitalli-re (of infants) to acquire a strong voice 
(f. hiretts he-goat) + -ency.] 

2652 Urquhart Jewel 125 To speak of her hirquitalliency. 
Hirrawem, obs. form of Ihram. 
Hirrie-harrie (hrri,hse-ri), hit. (sb.) Sc. Also 
6 hiry hary, 9 hirie-harie. An utterance ex- 
pressive of rapid and tumultuous movement. 

c 2520 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 314 Hiry, hary, hubbil- 
schow ! Se 3e not quha is cum now? 2808-80 Jamieson, 
Hirrie-harrie , 1. An outcry after a thief. 2. A broil, a 
tumult. 2829 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (2827) 86 
Then, hirie-harie ! folks did rusen. 

Hirrient (hi'rient), a. and sb. rare. [f. L. 
hirrient-em, pr. pple. of hirrire to snarl.] a. 
adj. * Snarling * ; trilled, b. sb. A trilled sound. 
(Cf. litera canina , Lat. name for r.) 

2832 J. K[enrick] in Philol. Museum I. 618 The peculiar 
barbarism of the Kape?, which consisted in the frequent use 
of the hirrient p. 2860 Farrar Orig. Lang. ii. 51 In the 
hirrients and the gutturals, the burr and roughness of the 
Northern tongues. 

i* Hirse (h 5 is). Obs. Also 6 erron. hirst, [a. 
Ger. hirse, MHG. hirse, hirs, OHG. hirsi, hirso ; 
orig. a High German word, which in later times has 
spread into LG. and Scand. (Da. hirse, Sw. hirs), 
as well as Eng., where app. introduced by the i6thc. 
herbalists. See Kluge.] Millet. 

[1562 Turner Herbal 11. 57 Milium is named in Greke 
kegchros & piston, in Duche hirsz, in Frenche du Millet.] 
2578 Lyte Dodoens iv. ix. 463 This plant [Milium] is called 
in .. English Mill, Millet, and Hirse. 257^-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 77 A Vessell or Pan wherein they did fry 
millet or hirse. 3589 Fleming Virg. Georg, j. 8 For Millet 
or for Hirst comes yearly care and paine. 2622 Cotcr., 
Millet , Millet, Mill, Hirse. 2658 Phillips, Hyrse, a kind . 
of plant otherwise call’d Millet. 

Hirsel (hansel), sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 4 hirsill, hyresel, hersale, 5 hyrsale, 
8- hirsel, (S hirdsell, hirsle, 9 her-, hirseU). 
[ad. ON. hirzla from litres la custody, safe-keeping, 
f. hirtia to herd, tend (sheep, etc.) ; but the north. 
Eng. and Sc. word has always been concrete, and 
intimately connected in sense with bird. Herd 2 .] 

1 . The flock of sheep under the charge of a shep- 
herd ; the entire stock of sheep on one farm. 


2366 Durham Halm. Rolls^ (Surtees) 55 Ordinatum cst .. 
quod quilibet eorum teneat hirsill’ etquod custotltant porcos 
■. .citra . . ne quis eorum teneat porcos absque hirsill\ i>-g 
ibid. 148 Quilibet teneat hirsill cum porcis. 3728 Ramsay 
Robert Richy $ S. 4 Tenting his hirsle on the moorland 
green. 1737 — Sc. Prov. (1776) 10 (Jam.) Ae scabbed sheep 
will smit the hale hirdsell. 2853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. 
E. Bord. I. 95 A hirsel of sheep animates the moor above. 
2803 Northumbld. Gloss.. Hirsel, the general sheep stock 
belonging to a hill stock- farmer. 

b. fig. A spiritual flock, a church. 

C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Petrus 670 Hyrde of goddis her- 
sale all! Ibid., Jacobus Minor 848 pat mene ine pis hale 
world sal se Bot a hyrde & a hyresel be. 3880 A. So.mu>. 
ville Autobiog. 26, I had an easy hirsel and never wearied. 

2 . transf. A company or number to look after; 
a ‘ lot ’ of persons or things of one kind. 

c 2425 Wyntoun Cron, vm. xi. 33 Thai Jhowcht for-thi 
mare honeste .. to sla thame [prisoners] in melle', Than 
swilke ane hyrsalle for till paid. 2808-80 Jamieson s.v., 
It is common to speak of a hirsell of folk, a hirsell of bairns, 
etc. 2828 Hogg Brownie of B. I. i6o(Jatn.) Ye’re just tell- 
ing a hiisel o’ eendown lees, a 1845 Hodgson MS. in North- 
vmbld. Gloss, s. v., A great hirsel of wood or of corn stacks. 

Hence Hirsel v. (Sc. and north.) trans. to arrange 
in hirsels, form a hirsel of. 

2794-5 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Dumfnes XIII. 573 (Jam.) 
In these [farms] there is room to hirsel or keep separate 
different kinds of sheep. 2802 C. Fin later Agric. Sun. 
Peebles 195 (Jam.) The principles of hirseling are, to class 
into separate flocks such sheep as are endowed with differ- 
ent abilities. 1805 A. Scott Poems 24 (Jam.) When a' the 
rout gat hirseTd right. 

Hirsle (hous’l), v. Sc. and north, dial. Forms ; 
6 hirsill, hirssill, 8-9 hirsle, 9 -sell, -sel. 

[Possibly from an earlier hristle ; cf. OH dir is t a to shake, 
Da. ryste to shake, stir, rustle.] 

1 . intr. To move or slide with grazing or friction. 
Also To hirstle one's way. 

2523 Douglas /Eiteis in. x. 87 On blind stanis and rolkis 
hirssiHit we. 2756. Mrs. Calderwood Journey (1842) 159 
A very droll machine .. just the body of a coach hirsleing 
on its bare doup, and drawn by one horse yoked with rooes. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xlv, So he sat himsell doun and hir- 
selled doun into the glen. 3825-80 Jamieson $.v„ One 
hirsills doun a hill when .. he to prevent giddiness, moves 
downwards sitting. 1893 Korthvnibld. Gloss., s.v. ‘ Hirsel 
alang ' — move along the seat. Mod. Sc, Hirsle yont ! 

2 . trans. To move (something) with much friction 
or effort. 

2722 Ramsay Elegy Maggy Johnstoun 62, I hirsl’d up my 
dizzy pow, Frae ’mang the com. 1895 Crockett Men c) 
Mosshags 152 We are hirsled over moss and moor .. as the 
devil drives. 

t Hirst. Sc. Obs. [Origin unknown.] A 
threshold ; or perh., in early use, a hinge. 

1523 Douclas SEneis t. vii. 57 The brasm durris iargis on 
the marble hirst. Ibid. vi. ix. 87 Thai wareit portis, jargand 
on the hirst [stridentes cardine) Warpit wp braid. Rul. 
Vii. xi. 33 Wy thin that girgand hirst [stridentia limna]^ho 
suld he Pronunce the new weyrs, battale, and melle. [1819 
Hogg Lenachan's Farew. ii. in Jacob. Songs, {1887) 227 V U . J 
if serf or Saxon came, He crossed Murich’s hirst nae mair.J 

Hirst, obs. form of Hurst. 

Hirsute (hoMsir/t), a. Also 7 hersuto. [ad. 
L. hirsutus rough, shaggy, bristly, f. *hirsits , by- 
form of hirtus in same sense. Cf. F. hirsute . ] 

1 . Having rough or shaggy hair ; hairy, shaggy- 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 111. xiv. (1651) 125 A rugged 

attire, hirsute head, horrid beard. 2682 H. More Exf Bp r " 
80 That hirsute or Jong-haired Goat. 28*5 Scott Taltsm. 
iii, The wild and hirsute appearance of the individual. < 2855 
Motley Dutch Ref. 111. vi. (1866) 463 Wearing his Jiair ana 
beard unshorn . . this hirsute and savage corsair seemed an 
embodiment of vengeance. . „ , 

2 . Bot. and Zool. Covered with long and stiffisn 
hairs. 


2626 Bacon Sylva §616 There are. .Bulbous Roots, Fibrous 
Roots, and Hirsute Roots, 2668 Wilkins Real Cttar.iiS 
Caterpillars .. those that are hirsute .. Palmer worm, Rea r 
worm. 2776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 11 - 4*4 i 
stems more or less hirsute. 2856-8 W. Clark Van at 

Hoeven's Zool. 1 . 404 Caterpillars, .sometimes pilose or ni - 

sute._ 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 122 Styles free or neari> 
so, hirsute. * . 

3 . Of or pertaining to hair ; of the nature of or 

consisting of hair. . 

2823 Byron Juan ix. liii, The usual hirsute seasons wmcn 
destroy. With beard and whiskers. . the fond Parisian aspec 
which upset old Troy. 2840 H. Ainsworth 7 'g^erf-cua. 
(1864) 208 The giant clapped his hand to his chin— t^ 
late, however, to save a particle of his hirsute b ot } our ^ 
1882 May Crommklin Brmvn-Eyes xi. (1884) 92 A broa 
though kindly face, totally devoid of hirsute orname nt - 

4 . transf. and fig. Rough, shaggy ; untrimmed. 

. *6** Burton Aunt. Mel. m. ii. vi. jit. (2651) 55^ 

in some old hirsute attires out of fashion, a 1849 H- . ** 
RIDGE Poems (1850) II. 106 Garden-plots hirsute and ^ ca> * 

b. Of manners or style : Rough, unpohsned. 
2658 Wood Life 5 Apr. (O.H.S.) I. 243 He Jookd eldcdi 
and was cynical and hirsute in his behavior. 2854 1 

Life Blair B.’s. Wks. (1854) 125 The tone and style ox 
poem.. are somewhat hirsute and unpolished. 

So Hirsu*ted a. rare — prec. 2'. . , 

2707 Sloane Jamaica I. 213 Having neither lur$ ut * 
spotted, nor undulated leaves. 

Hrrsuteness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The state 
or quality of being hirsute ; hairiness. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. r. iii. 111. i. (1651) 208 
comes from excess of driness, hirsuteness from a dp' ■ , 

perature. 1864 H. Spencer Jllustr. Univ. Prcgr. 6* r. 
republicanism has always been distinguished by its hirsu 
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11 Hirsuties (horsin' tijfz). [L., f. hirsut-us 
Hirsute.] a. Bot. and Entotiu Hairiness ; a thick 
covering of hair. b. (See quot. 1854-67.) 

1847 Johnston m Proc.Berw. Nat. Club III. No. 5. 229 
Body ovate . . clothed with a white appressed hirsuties. 
1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet .. Med. Terminal Hirsuties , 
hairiness. The growth of hair in unusual situations, or in 
greater abundance than usual. 

HirsutO- (horsinti?-), comb, form of L. hirsiitus 
Hirsute, prefixed to adjs. of colour, etc., as kir- 
suto-atrous , with black hairs ; hirsute- rufous, etc. 

Hirt, obs. f. Heart v ., Hurt v. and sb. Hir- 
tle, Hirtleberry, var. Hurtle, Hurtleberry. 
+ Hirudinal (hirn'dinal), a. Obs. [f. L. hirudo , 
hirudin-em leech 4- -AL.] Of or pertaining to a 
leech. So Hirrrdinid, a member of the Hirudinidx 
or Leech family. Hirudi'nean, a member of the 
Hirudinea or order of annelids containing the 
leeches. Hirn^dinicuTture, the artificial pro- 
pagation of leeches, f Hiru'dinous a., leech-like, 
blood-sucking (Jig '. ). 

1651 Biggs New Dish. T 192 Exhausted hy..hirudinall 
blood-suckings. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes n. ii. 18 1 Such 
an hirudinous and exacting Lady as Dulcinea. 1835 Kirby 
Hab. «$■ Inst. Anim. I. xii. 334 His fourth Order [of Inver- 
tebrate Animals] he names Hirudineans. 1861 Hulme tr. 
Moquin.Tandon 11. in. iv. 147 Hirudiniculture has for some 
years been an important branch of commerce. 1865 Reader 
30 Sept. 368/1 Pisciculture, hirudi[ni]culture, pearlculture. 

Hirundine (hinrndain), a. [f. L. hirundo 
swallow + -ine.] Of or pertaining to a swallow. 

1831 Carlyle \Sart. Res . 11. ii, Swallows, .swashing to and 
fro with, .activity almost super-hirundine. 

+ Hiru-ndinous, a. Obs. rare [f. L. hir- 
undo ^ - inem + -ous.] Of or pertaining to a swallow 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

His (hiz, -iz), poss. pron ., 3 rd sing. masc. and 
t neut. [OE. his ( hys), genitive of personal pron. 
He and kit, It. The cognate langs. have only 
the parallel forms without h, Goth, and OS. is, 
OHG. is, es , in later stages supplanted by the 
originally reflexive sin, sein , tin, zijn. In OE., on 
the contrary, the refl. possessive sin was already 
obsolescent, and usually replaced by his, hire, hira. 
About the nth c., the genitive his began, after the 
earlier analogy of min, tSin, tire, eower , to be 
treated as an adj. (with pi. hise, occurring till the 
15th c.). Like the other possessive pronouns also, 
his tended to develop absolute derivative forms, of 
which his is, hysen (like hiris, hireti), occur in ME. 
The former did not take root (see next word), and 
the latter is only dialectal (see Hisn).] 

A. Forms. 

1 . Sing. 1- his; 1-6 hys, (2-7 is, 3 ys, hise, 

3- 4 hiss, hesse, 4 hes, heys, hisse, hijs, hus, 

4- 5 hese, 5 hyse, heis, 6 ys), 6-7 ’s. 

a8$S- His [see B. passim], a xooo Hymns ii. xx (Gr.) 
Se byff eadig se . . a hys willan wyreff. ^ c X200 Ormin 84 He 
sennde uss sone hiss word, hiss witt, Hiss Sune, hiss mahht, 
hiss kinde. c 1250 Gen. f Ex. 2713 A modi stiward he 
ffor fond Betende a man wid hise wond. Ibid. 2851 He bar 
hise ^erde forff in is hond. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 59 He let 
a mone]? of j?e 3er clepye aftur ys owne name. _ a 1300 Christ 
on Cross 5 in E. E. P . (1862) 20 Bihold to is brest nakid, 
and is blodi side. <7x300 Cursor M. 62 (G 3 tt.) Hijs fal is 
neist at hand. Ibid. 12685 (Cott.) Hes knes war bolnd sua. 
Ibid. 17890 (G 5 tt.) All-mighti godd es fader hiss. 13.. 
E. E. Psalter cxlviii. 8 (Matz.) Blaste of stormes, pat makes 
worde hisse [ verbuvt ejus). C1380 Wycuf Whs. (1880) 347 
He. .tristih not to hijs treuthe. c 138 oSir Ferumb. 881 Attes 
nauelpe dent a-stod. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xix. 267 Thus 
haue ich beo hus heraude. 1556 Ckron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
68 He was dyschargyd ys byschopryge and all hys londes. 
c 1592 Marlowe Jew of Malta iv. lit, Look how his brains 
drop out on 's nose. 1609 Sir R. Shirley in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 88 Man can receiue is birth but from one place. 
x6xx Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 294, I cut off’s head. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 85 He . . must lift up 's head. 

J 2 . Plural. 2-5 hise, 5 hese. Obs. 

a xxoo O. E. Citron, an. 1070 Abbot Turolde. .wses cumen 
..midealle hise Frencisce menn. <xxi3i Ibid. an. 1123 Se 
kyng . .bed hise biscopes, and hise ab bates, and hise ^ei^nes 
ealle bet hi scolden cumen to his gewitene mot. Ibid. an. 
1x24 He sende. .to hise casteles. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
93 pe holie procession be he wile maken a domes dai mid 
hise chosene. cx zoo Ormin 14343 To shaswenn hise mahh- 
tess . . purrh hiss goddeunnde kinde. <7 1225 Leg. Kath. 
406 An of hise [v.r, his] men. 1258 Proclam. Hen. Ill , 
Henr’ . . Send igretinge to alle hise holde ikerde and ilea- 
wede. c 1380 Wycuf Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 1 Men shulden 
irowe bi hise wordis pat pei ben sobe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
6892 Henex, with hese men. 

B. Signification. 

+ 1 . as gen. case of pers. pron . : a. masc . Of him ; 
of the male being or. thing in question, L. ejus ; 

b. neut. of it; c. rejl. of himself, of itself, L. stii. 

c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. Iviii. 443 Hwst majon 
we his nu don? a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 6x6 (Gr.) Nu pu his 
li.e. paes leohtes] hrinan meaht. c xooo Saar. Leechd. I. 7* 
Gedrinc his . . breo ful fulle. a 1300 Cursor M. 3874 Bisid 
lya al night he lai, His vnwitand. Ibid. ^ 4305 And, maugre 
his, he dos him lute, c 1340 Ibid. 4373 (Fairf.) His hit ware 
no resoun Tille our lorde do suche tresoun. c x4ooMaundev. 
(Roxb.) iv. 12 pe dragoun . . bare him maugree his til a 
cragg of be see. 

2 . Poss. adj. pron . masc. (orig. poss. gen., and 


then, like L. ejus, often following its sb.). a. Re- 
ferring to a person : Of or belonging to him, that 
man’s, the male being’s ; also rejl. of or belonging 
to himself, his own (L. suits). 

This includes the simple possessive relation as in ‘his 
money, his lands 1 , the subjective genitive as 'his defence 
•of his doings \ and the objective genitive as in *his defeat, 
his murder, his murderer*. No special provision exists in 
the language for the distinction of the latter two, except by 
context (cf. ‘ his dismissal of the envoys was blamed ; he 
received his (own) dismissal soon after’); but in some cases 
the objective genitive is expressed periphrastically by 0/ 
him (e. g. * his defence, I mean your defence of him, was 
well conducted ’). But the periphrastic form occurs also 
for the possessive genitive, as ‘ for the life of him 

855 O. E. Citron, an. 787 On his dagum cuomon aerest 
.hi. scipu. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxxix. [xl.] 4 Se wer be his 
to-hopa byff to swylcum Drihtnp. c xooo ^lfric Gen. vii. 

7 Hwaet pa Noe eode into bam arce and his [ri suna and 
his wif and his suna wif. a 1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 Se 
cyng . . sende his broker, c 1250 Gen. Ex. 1737 Wiff is 
wiues he takeff red. X382 Wyclif Matt . i. 25 He. .clepide 
his name Jhcsus. CX440 Promp.Parv. 241/2 Hyse, or hys, 
situs. 1477 Marc. PASTON in P. Lett. No. 809 III. 215 The 
Holy Trenyte have yow in Hese kepyng. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. 1. vii. 15 His Host, Who should against his Mur- 
therer shut the doore. 1643 Angier Lane. Vail. Acltor 
36 Which God forbid for his Christs sake. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 1. 92 Man he seems In all his lineaments, though 
in his face The glimpses of his Father’s glory shine. 1714 
Rowe Jane Shore ill. i, His bold defence of me. 2832 
Tennyson To J. S. 49 His memory long will live alone In all 
our hearts. 1835-7 Southey in CowpePs IVks. III. 220 
Cowper manifested no pleasure at his sight. 1847 Grotf. 
Greece 11. xlv. (1862) IV. 79 His friends retained his panoply. 

b. Also used with objects which are not one’s 
property, but which one ought to have, or has 
specially to deal with (c. g. to kill his man, to gain 
his blue), or which are the common possession of 
a class, in which every one is assumed to have his 
share (e.g. he knows his Bible, his Homer, his 
Hudibras , he has forgotten his Greek , his arith- 
metic, etc.). 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 39 r 36 A good Marks-man will 
be sure to hit his Man at 20 Yards Distance. 1827 Ld. Eldon 
in S.. Walpole Hist. Eng. I. 158 A sportsman was thought 
nothing of unless he could kill his thousand birds a day. 
1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. iii. 132 He knows his Bewick. 
1870 H. Smart Race for Wtfevx, He’d like to see him well 
through * his smalls ’, to begin with. 1882-4 [see Blue sb. 9]. 
1884 Freeman Methods Hist. Study (1886) 33 The historian 
of Teutonic nations.. cannot afford wholly to shut up his 
Tacitus, his Strabo, and his Caesar. 

c. In reference to inferior animals his (or her) 
now varies with its, according to the nominative 
pronoun used : see He, It. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xviL 27 Nimpone mrestan fisc, and 
hys mubseopena [Rush-tv. Ontvn muo his], c 1220 Bestiary 
3 De leun stant on hille, And he man hunten here, Offer 
OU13 his nese smel. Ibid. 58 His [an eagle’s] bee is al to- 
wrong. <7x250 Owl <5- Night. 779 Ne mai his [a horse’s] 
strenthe hit isbilde. c X380 Sir Ferumb. 794 Set me be-for 
be on is [the horse’s] bak. 1535 Coveru. Lev. xi. 29 The 
Wesell, the Mouse, the Tode, euery one with his kynde. 
1623 Cocke ram m. Gvj, It hath cruell teeth and scaly j 
back, with very sharpe clawes on his feete. 1653 Walton , 
A ngler xi. 196 The Barbell is so called.. from or by reason 
of his beard, or wattles at his mouth, his mouth being under 
his nose or chaps. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, hi. 4x8 The 
fearful Stag dares for his Hind engage. 2733 Pope Ess. 
Man in. 32 Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings? Joy 
tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 1820 Keats St. 
Agnes i, The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold. 

TI Examples of his for hir, her, are app. errors, 
scribal or typographical. 

£1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 248 That ilk ^ere the 
quene died in Lindseie, At Westminster, I wene, his [i.e. her] 
body did thei leie. 1577 Hellowes tr. Gueuara's Chron. 
115 Secretly he gaue poyson vnto his wife Sabina, whereby 
she finished his life. 

3 . Referring to neuter nouns or things inanimate. 

Here are to be distinguished four groups : ^ 

a. Names of inanimate things of masculine gender in OE. 
b. Nouns of neuter gender in OE. Both these had his in 
OE., resulting in ME. in a general use of his (c) for all 
names of inanimate things, exc. in those instances where 
/ter was used, either traditionally from OE., or under the in- 
fluence of translation (the sb. being fem. in Latin, etc.), or 
by personification. In this use, his was often exchanged 
for thereof in 16th c., and was gradually^ superseded by Its 
from c 1600 onwards, though the historical his lingered in 
some writers till late in the i7th_c. d. In modern use, esp. 
since 1700, the use of his with things implies personification. 

a. c xooo Treat. Astron. in Sax. Leechd III. 248 pis is 
bses monan gear, ac his monaff is mare. Ibid. 274 Se bridda 
heafod wind hatte zephirus..burh his blzeff acuciaff calle 
eorfflice bla:du. 

b. cxooo Treat. Astron. in Sax. Leechd. III. 246 /EIc 
ffzera twelf tacna hylt his monaff. c xooo ./Elfric Gen. i. ix 
iEppelbcre treow waestm wircende refter his cinne. 

C. c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 327 Is fruit sired mannes mood, T° 
witen booe.i iwel and good, c 1325 Prose Psalter ciii[i]. 

19 pe sonne knewe hys going doun. 1382 Wyclif M ait. vi. 

34 It sufficith to the day his malice, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
x Aprille with hise shoures soote. ^1405 Bidding Prayer m 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. 65 That the erthe may bring forthehis 
fruvt. c 1449 Pecock Repr. r. ii. xo It longith not to Holi 
Scripture, neither it is his office. 15*3 Berners Froiss. 

1 . ccx. 251 Euery batayle had his vawarde. X526 Tindale 
John iii. 8 And thou hearest his sounde [1539 1 Great Bible', 
the sounde therof]. 1561 Daus tr. Butlinger on Apoc. 
<* 573 l 47 b, It seemeth to haue kept his olde wonte. 1563 
Homilies n. Whitsunday I. (1859) 454 This feast hath his 
name, to be called Pentecost. i6xx Bible Exod. xxxtx. 33 
The tent, and all his furniture, his taches, his boards, his 


1 barres, and his pillars, and his sockets. 161* Brinslf.y Lud. 
•Lit.a-3, The Preposition must be ioined with his case. 1634 
W. Wood Netv Eng. Prosp. (1865) 41 Boston is two miles 
North-east from Roxberry: His situation is very pleasant. 
1644 Nye Gunnery Contents, How to renew and make good 
any sort of Gun-powder that hath lost his strength. 1670 
J. Smith Eny. Improv. Reviv'd 225 Goutwort. .easeth the 
pains of the Gout, and. .had not his Name for nothing. 

d. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 652 The Sun Had first his 
precept so to move. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. X95 The wide 
sea with all his billows raves. Ibid. xvit. 6S8 The sun 
obliquely shot his dewy ray. ^ 1808 J. Barlow Columb. 1. 437 
Saw proud Potosi lift his glittering head. 1818 Jas. MiCl 
Brit. India II. v. v. 530 Famine now raged in all his horrors. 

4. After a sb., used instead ot the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of Her, Their. 
Chiefly with proper nouns, but also with others. 

Found already in OE., but most prevalent from c 1400 to 
1750; sometimes identified with the genitive inflexion -es, 
-is, -ys, esp. in c when it was chiefly (but not ex- 

clusively) used with names ending in - s , or when the 
inflexional genitive would have been awkward. Archaically 
retained in Book-keeping and for some other technical pur- 
poses. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xcviii[i], 6 fa Gode his naman neode 
cij^dan. ciooo ^Elfric Num. xiii. 29 We gesawon Enac 
his cynryn. c 1275 Lay. 29s89_Amang be king his cnihtes. 
Ibid. 11296 po was in Norweie his erb. Ibid. 19630 Ine 
Winchestre his toun. c 1380 Sir Feruvtb. 2130 pay kemen 
atte laste to Amyral ys pauyloun. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) III. 203 To fore Noe is flood, c 1420 Chron. Filed. 
3944 To by-reue holy chirche his possessione. 2426 Audelay 
Poems 11 To forsake syr Sathanas his werkus every chon. 
a 1460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen Lond. 
(Camden) 203 Beyng at Wynchester in Wycham ys college. 
1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. Ep., The twoo principall 
secretaries to the kyng his moste excellente maiestie. c 2555 
Harpsfif.ld Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 178 Since Christ 
his birth. 2568 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 31 Job’s 
patience, Moses his meekness, Abraham’s faith. 2579 E. K. 
Gloss. SpenscPs Slteph. Cal. Jan. 60 Julia, themperor 
Augustus his daughter. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. u. 
(1882) 3 When Pharao the king of Egypt his sinne was ripe. 
2594 T. B. La Printaud. Fr. Acad . II. 425 Epicures and 
Atheists, .who place Nature in God his stead. 2599 Thynne 
Anintadv. (1875) 64 Wordes are curteyled for the verse his 
cause. 2648 Gage West Ind. i. (1655) 2 Fit mates for the 
Horseleech his two daughters, crying, Give, give. 1662 Bk. 
Coni. Prayer x Pr.Jor all Conditions of Men , And this we beg 
for Jesus Christ his sake. 2667 Pepys Diary 12 Aug., Do hear 
Mr. Cowly mightily lamented his death, by Dr. Ward, .as 
the best poet of our nation. 2671 H. M. tr. Colloq. Erasm. 
377 Whether of the two his death seemed to be more 
Christian ? 2712 Addison Sped. No. 409 p 7 In examining 
IE neas his Voyage by the Map. 2746 Rep. fond. Sir J. 
Cope 13 The Orders contained in * the Marquis his letter 
2767 H. Walpole Historic Doubts etc. (1768) 66 King 
Edward the Fourth his death. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. 
iv. i, It were better for you .. to keep out of Pandarus his 
neighbourhood. 

Sometimes an erroneous expansion of ’ s . 

2607 Harington in Park Nug. Antiq. (1804) II. 238 Mrs. 
Sands his maid. 

5. His one, Sc. his lane, for earlier him one \ see 
One, Lone. His own : see Own. His self', see 
Himself IV. and Self. 

Hence His v. traits, nonce -wd., to use his of, to 
qualify with his. 

2621 Bp. Mountacu Diatribx 1. 267 Vet Colossus was no 
man nor woman that you His it. [Referring to Selden’s 
* upon a Colossus his backe’.J 


His (hiz), absolute poss . pron. [The 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. member of the series mine, thine , his, 
hers , its, curs, yours, theirs , formed or differentiated 
in various ways from the adjective possessives my, 
thy , his, her , its , our , your , their. In OE. and 
early ME., no such distinction existed ; the simple 
possessive prons. min, jin, tire, iower, and the 
genitive cases hir , hire, hira (with ME. jetfre), 
were used in both constructions. The differentia- 
tion app. began about 1300, but was not complete 
till much later. In min, fin (mine, thine) the ori- 
ginal forms remained when used absolutely ; when 
followed by a sb., they were gradually reduced to- 
mi, thi, now my, thy. In her, our, your, their, an 
absolute pron. was formed by the addition of -is, 
-es, s , -s (see Hers, etc.) In his, which already 
ended in s, although a form Hisis was tried in 
ME., the additional -is, -es, - s , did not take root, 
and the absolute his ( = /<? sien, il suo,der scinigc), 
(although it may perhaps be considered as standing 
for his' s, his*, as in possessives like Jesus*, Moses 
remains identical in form with the simple or adjec- 
tive possessive. The more recent its, also ending 
in s, has followed the example of his. For another 
type of the absolute pronoun see Hisn.] 

The absolute form of prec., used when no noun 
follows : = His one, his ones. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xcix. 2 [c. 3] We his syndon. a xxjS 
Cott. Horn. 231 Pa eweff se hlaford to his. a ***SLg- 
1392 As he bet hise. 1297 R. Glouc. 
oft pet yoou U k S n f & hy* . « 

For-t’i was he wit his for*forn. ll-uf. 6479 P. p. > 

3 erne rto-ht at haue, Ne aght of hLs,. r .300 Beht ■SfB-'od 
strivede for holi churche aten the King antlhis. ei 33 » h- 
Brunne CW. (.8,0) ,7 Edwarf 

he Dangilde for ne nen of h^e, bold be at .man 

ofDanes lond, 1388 Wvct.tr 7 <* 

is maad hard to hise bnddis,as l! the. hen no ^ h.se j r 3 8a . he 
. hir . . hiris]. 1460 CarCRAtt Chrcn. (Bolls) 140 Blimp. 
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sold his prisoneres : Richard hung his. a 1533 Ld, Berners 
Huon Iv. 185 All y®domages that thou hast done him & his. 
x6xx Bible .&?«£• Atf/. ii. 16 My belouedis mine, and 1 am his. 
.3784 Cowper Task v. 343 He is ours ..We are his. 1827 
Scott Napoleon Introd. Wks. 1870 IX. 49 Blood . . shed . . 
without command of his. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard . 756 
[He] saw the babe, Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, 
t His, llise, pers. pron 3 rd sing. fem. acc± 
Obs. Forms : 3 hes, es, 3-4 his, is, as, 4 hys, 
ys, hise, hyse. [This and the next are identical 
in form, and are intimately associated in their his- 
tory, as well as in the obscurity of their origin. 
They appear together in south and s.e. of England 
before 1 200, and continue in use there for about 
200 years. They each take the place of tin OE. 
hi , hy acc. (Hi* and 2 ), when this was being dis- 
placed elsewhere by the dative {hire and hem ) ; they 
each answer to OS. sia } sea, sie , OFris. se, MDu. 
si, se, MLG. se, OHG. sia, sie , MHG. sie, si, si, 
Ger. sie 1 her ’ and * them to which they appear to 
be in some way related. They are also enclitically 
combined as -es, -s, with a vb. or another pronoun : 
e.g. dide-s, calde-s, sette-s, warp-cs, he-s, me-s, we-s. 

Morsbach {Anglia, Mar. 3897, 331), founding on the fact 
that OFris. and MDu. se ' her, them is an unemphatic 
form, often enclitic, and then in OFris. reduced to -s in com- 
bination with the vb., e.g. bunden-s,bi/uchten-s (for bun- 
den + se, etc.), suggests a like origin for these . ME. 
pronouns. He would find the earliest extant form in the 
enclitic -s of calde-s , sette-s , he-s , itte-s, etc., which he takes 
to represent, as in OFris., an earlier se, an unemphatic form 
from the pronominal base se, sio ; this, after its origin was 
forgotten, is conjectured to have been expanded, as a 
separate word, to es, is, lies, his, on the analogy of such 
combinations as niadim = made hint, torndem == torndc hem. 
The form hise of the Ayenbiie might be explained as simi- 
larly developed from the enclitic -se. But it is doubtful 
whether the chronology of the forms, as preserved to us, sup- 
ports this development.] 

=. Her, it ; reft . herself. (See also As, Es prons.) 
a izoo Moral Ode 55 (Trin. Coll. Horn.) Se |> e aihte wile 
holde wel j?e while hes muje wealden 3> e ue hes for godes 
luue [mnne do# hes wel ihealden. c 3200 Trin. Coll \ Horn. 
359 An edie meiden ..he hes fette hom. CX200 Vices «}■ 
Virtues 107 He is isali 5 e hes [temperantia] halt. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 6595 He. .is kinges croune nom & sette is vpe 
he rode heued. a 1300 Fragnt. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 363 pulke 
soule nymeh his in, and bileve]> i-wis In ]>e childes brayn an 
he3. c 13x5 Shoreham 77 Tha3 he by hyre ne ligge nou3t 
■Other halt hys ine hys house. Ibid. 136 The erthe hys hevy 
. . Ho halt ys op. 1340 Ayenb. 179 Ase deh he cat mid |> e 
mous hanne he his hej? ynome ; and huanne he heh mid hire 
longe yplayd, hanne he his etj>. Ibid. 191 pe prest his [i. e. 
a cowl nom bleheliche, and hise zente to he ohren. 

+ His, hise, pfs. pron., 3 rd pi. acc. Obs. 
Forms : 2-3 hes, 3 es, 2-4 his, 3-4 is, hys, ys, 
as, 4 hise. [See prec. This took the place of 
OE. hi, hy plural, and was equivalent in sense to 
ME .hem.] =Thesi. (See also As, Es prons.) 

a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 237 Eter gate me his scyft, and her me 
hi to sesceodeS. c 1x75 Lamb. Hom. 55 Pa bodes he beodeS 
her inne, Bute weo hes halden, we doo sunne, and uwilc 
mon hes undernim to halden wel. cxzoo Vices <5- Virtues 
23 Nu 5 urh godes grace bu hes hafst forsaken, c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Hom. 145 Hie his fet lauede..and wipede his her after 
mid hire faire here, c 1200 Moral Ode 259 Ibid. 228 pe 
waren swo lease men,, pat mes ne.mihte leuen. c 3220 
Bestiary 786 Alle wes ojen to hauen in mode, c 3250 Gen. 
4- Ex. 135 He settes in oe firmament. Ibid. 943 Vndelt hes 
leide quor-so hes tok. Ibid. 1700 Bala two childre bar bi 
him, Rachel caldesdan, neptalim. Ibid. 1702 Liacalde is Gad 
and asser. Ibid. 3025 Moyses askes up-nam, And warpes vt 
til heuene-ward. c 1250 Old Kent. Sernt. in O. E. Misc. 34 pu 
his makest velaghes to us. 3297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9163 pe 
bones hii bere . . And yburede ys here vayre ynou. c 3300 
H avelok 1 174 He ys hire yaf, and she as tok. c 1315 Shorf.- 
ham 92 In ston icn wot that he hys wrot. 3340 Ayenb. 71 
pe dyap hise hep and neureino his nele pe yelde. Ibid. 100 
He his byat and his chastep. 33.. K. Alis. 4088 Darie 
hyght. .Remuwe his tentis. . And setten his bysyde Estrage. 
His, obs. spelling of is : see Be v. 
Hish(biJ),^- 1 dial. [Echoic: cf. Hiss. With 
sense 2 cf. also MDu. his sen, hisseen, inKilian also 
hisschen, to hound on a dog, to instigate, MLG. 
kissen , hitscti , Du. hit sen] 

1 . intr. A by-form of Hiss. 

3388 Wyclif 2 Citron. yx ix. 8 [The Lord] gaf hem in to 
stiryng, and in to perischyng, and in to hisshing [3382 
whistlyng, Vulg. in sibilum]. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xin. xxvk (1495) 458 The grebes tell that this fisshe .. 
conceyuyth of the serpent, and therfore fisshars calle it 
wyth hysshynge and whystlyng. 3530 Tindai.e Hum. Prol. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 432 So manitestly proved that they 
cannot once bish against it. 

2 . To make a hissing noise to hound on a dog. 

x86o Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. v. ii, I might hish at him 

by th’hour together, before he’d fly at a real gentlewoman 
like you. 

Hish, sb. [Echoic.] The rushing or whishing 
noise made by a scythe cutting grass, etc. 

3893 M. Gray Last Sentence III. it*, xviii. 251 The hish 
of falling swathes. Ibid. 252 * Hish, hish ! ’ went the scythes. 
Hence Hish v.- intr., to make this sound. 

1893 M. Gray \Lasl Sentence III. 111. xiv. x8S The gar- 
dener's scythe lushing through the grass. 

Hisingerite (hrsiqgaroit). Min. [Named 
1S2S after W. Hisingcr, n Swedish chemist; see 
-he, (The name had been previously proposed 
for gillingite. )] A hydrous silicate of iron of 
somewhat uncertain composition. 


1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 469 Hisingerit 
[—gillingite]. * 18 68 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 490 Cleve’s analysis 
makes the scotiolite. .essentially hisingerite. 

*p Hi’Sis, absolute poss. pron. Obs . [f. His 
poss. pron., in the same way as Hir-is, hir es, 
hers, Ouris, oures , ours , etc. were formed from her, 
our , etc. . As the simple possessive itself ended in s, 
it appears to have been generally felt to be unneces- 
sary to add another -is or V.] =next. 

CX380 Wyclif Three Treatises (Todd 1851) 1. 59 pat pe 
pope may do nosymonye for alle beneficis ben hisis [Bodley 
_hisc]. 

Hisn, his’n (hi'z’n), absolute poss. pron. dial. 
Also 5 hysene, 6 hizzen. [f. His poss. 'pron., 
analogous to hern, oum,yourn , theirn , apparently 
by form-association with My, mine, Thy , thine , 
earlier mi, min, thi, thin, in which the -n distin- 
guishes the absolute from the adjective form. These 
forms in -n are midland and southern.] = His absol. 
poss. pron. 

ci 410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. lxii. 119 (Gibbs MS.) Bote 
pat was oure ioye and no^t hysene. 1575 Laneham Lett. 
(1871) 15 With humbl subiection of him and hizzen. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa xxxii. I. 219 (Anthony Harlow, a 
gentleman of family and fortune, writes] When you are hisn. 
<21845 Hood Huggins 4* Dttggitis, I often wish my lot was 
hisn. [Provincial Adage, ‘Him as prigs what isn’t hisn, 
When he’s cotch'd he goes to prison.*] 

Hisop, obs. form of Hyssop. 
t Hispanian (hispe*-nian), a. Obs. rare. [f. 
L. 'Hispatiia, in 16th c. Eng. Hispanic Spain.] 
Of or belonging to Spain, Spanish. 

[1580 Jn Picton IP pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 42 Trading 
[to] Hispanie and Portingale.] 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Hispanian , of or belonging to Spain, born in Spain. 

Hispanic (hisparnik), a. rare. [f. L. Hi s pa- 
id c-us Spanish (f. Hispania ) : see -ic.] Pertaining 
to Spain or its people ; esp. pertaining to ancient 
Spain. So tHispa*nicalcr.(tj 3 x.) ; Hispa'nically 
adv., in the Spanish manner ; Hispanicism (his- 
parnisiz’m), a Spanish idiom or mode of expression ; 
Hispa’nicize v. trans ., to render Spanish. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, hi. vii. (x886) 38 vtarg., 
Confession compulsorie ; as by HispanicaH inquisition. 
1632 Lithgow Trav . 1. 19 In this HispanicaH proverbe. 
1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 6:3 A gentleman so Hispanically 
cognominated. 1836 Macaulay Ess., Temple (1887) 460 
A style ..superficially deformed, indeed, by Gallicisms and 
Hispanicisms. 2878 H. A. Webster in Encycl. Brit. VI. 
155/2 Others (tribes] have been in large measure Hispani- 
cized both in language and in habits. 1889 Sat. Rev. 12 Jan. 
27/2 The Hispanicisms and generally uncultivated character 
of the style. 

Hispaniolate (hispce’nipl^t), v. rare. [f. Sp. 
cspanolar to make Spanish, f. espaiiol Spanish, f. 
Espafla L. Hispania Spain : see -ate 3 .J trails. 
To make Spanish, imbue with Spanish notions. 

1860 Motley Netherl. xxxiii. (i860) III. 454 The His- 
paniolated counsellors of Duke John. 

Hispa’niolize, v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] “ prec. 

3583 Stocker Hist. Civ. War res Lowe C. 1. a ij a, Certaine 
other Hispaniolized low Countrey men. 3600 O. E. Rcpt. to 
Libel Pref. 30 This rinegued English, and Hispaniolized 
fugitiue. 3619 in Crt. $ Times jfas.I (1849) II. 192 A privy 
councillor, .wished that fenestration were the reward of such 
that had their tongues so Hispaniolised. 2823 Southey in 
Q. Rev. XXIX. 191 The favour with which he had been 
received at Madrid.. had completely hispaniolized him. 

Hispanize (hi*spanoiz), v. [f. L. Hispanus 
Spanish, Spaniard + -ize.] trans. = prec. 

2600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 239 , 1 was informed by 
an Hyspanized politicians meanes. 2612 T. James Jesuit's 
Down/. 50 [Parsons] a Zoiius, a Timon, an hispanized Ca- 
meleon, like Proteus, wretched seed of Cain, and sonne qf 
Beliall. _ 2824 Neiu Monthly Mag. XI. 190 He selected ..that 
only which was adapted for representation in Spain, hispan- 
izing (if we may be allowed the term) whatever he found it 
convenient to transport with him. 

Hispa'no-, combining form of L. Hispan-us 
Spanish, prefixed to another gentile adj., which it 
either qualifies or is coupled with ; as in Hispano- 
Gallican, belonging in common to Spain and Gaul 
(or France) ; so Hispano-German, Hispano- 
Italian. Hispano-Moresque, belonging to the 
Moors of Spain, Spanish-Moorish. 

Westm. Rev. II. 449 Spain, Austria, the Hispano- 
Italian States. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/. III. 12 
The Hispano-German army had conquered Rome. 3897 
it estm.Gaz. 24 Dec. 3/2 Hispano-Moresque [ware] is treated 
at greater length. 

Hispid (hi'spid), a. [ad. L. hispid-us in same 
sense. Cf. V. hispide (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Rough with stiff hair or bristles ; shaggy ; bristly : 
in Bot. and Invert. Zool. Clothed with short stiff 
hairs or bristles ; rough with minute spines. ■ 

2646 H. More in J. Halt s Poems To yng. Authour, John 
of the wilderness? the hairy child? The hispid Thisbite? or 
what satyr wild? 2648 Herrick Hesper., To J. I Pea re 24 
Sooner the in-side of thy hand shall grow Hisped, and 
name. ^753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. LeaL Hispid Leaf 
..one whose surface is covered with more thick and rigid 
hairs than the pilose leaf. 1835 Kirby I lab. <J- Inst. Anittt . 

323 *he Hispid Worms of Lamarck. 2872 Oliver 
A. lent. Bot. it. 212 The herbage of Boraginex is often very 
coarse and hispid. _ 1877 Coues & Allen N. Anter. Ro- 
denha 31 Pelage hispid, from abundance of large bristly 
ftZ - , *848 J. Hamilton Happy Home ii. (1871) 37 
J he harsh and hispid law. 


Hence Hispi’dity ; Hi'spidly adv. 

3660 H. More Myst . Godl. hi. vi. § 5 The hispidity, ot 
hairiness of skin. 3854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hispiditas.. 
hispidity. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 228 Sheep’s-bit .. hiV- 
pidly pubescent. 

Hispi'dulate, a. [f. as next : see -atk?.] = 
next. 1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hispidnlons (hispi-diwbs), a. [f. L. type 
*hispidul-iis (cf. acidttlus) + -ous.] Slightly hispid. 

2854 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 2870 Hooker Stud. Fhra 
198 Leaves hispidulous lanceolate entire or distantly lobed. 

Hiss (his), v. [A word imitating or exemplifying 
the sound to which it is applied ; app. not recorded 
before the close of the 14th c., and not known in 
the earlier stage of any Teutonic lang. (An alleged 
OE .hysian is an error.) Kilian has in early mod. 
Flem. (1599) 'hisschen, hissen, sibilare, Ang./rw*', 
but this word is not in MDu. nor in mod.Du., where 
* to hiss * is sis sen, Ger. zisehen . Cf. Hish, Hizz.] 

1 . intr. To make the sharp spirant sound emitted 
by certain animals, as geese and serpents, or caused 
(e.g.) by the escape of steam through a narrow 
aperture, or uttered in the pronunciation of V. 
(L. sibilarc.) 

2388 Wyclif Isa. v. 26 He schal hisse (3382 whistlen] to 
hym fro the endis of erthe. c 3400 Maundev. (1839) xviii. 196 
)>ei speken nought, but |>ei hissen, as serpentes don. 1-1440 
Jacob’s JVell (E.E.T.S.) 107 As a chylde, pat dare nojt passe, 
for ]>e goos hysseth at him. c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in 
Palsgr. 917 The serpentes hysses. a 2637 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gram. Wks. (Rtldg.) 774/2 S is a most easy and gentle letter, 
and softly hisseth against the teeth in the prolation. 1656 
Bp. Hall. Occas. A f edit. (1851) 54 Hark how that iron, 
quenched in the water, hisseth. .1715-20 PorE Hind 1. 68 He 
twang'd his deadly bow, And hissing'fly the feather’d fates 
below. 1843 Lever J. Hinton xl, The little tea-kettle was 
hissing on the hob. 1872 Baker Nile T ribut. xxi. 362 A few 
drops of water thrown on the surface will hiss and evaporate 
as though cast upon molten metal. 

2 . Of a person : To make this sound as an ex- 
pression of disapproval or derision. (Usually const. 
at, with indirect passive.) 

1388 Wyclif Jer. xix. 8 Ech that passith bl it, schal 
wondre, and hisse [2382 whistlen] on al the veniaunce 
thereof. 3535 Coverdale Lam. ii. 15 Hissinge and wag- 
ginge their heades vpon the doughter Ierusalem. ns66J. 
•Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat . IVorld I vj, Subject, as in a 
playe to be hissed at, and chased awaye with shame. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. m. Ad § 15. 105 Thou art disgraced 
and hissed at. 1683 Dryden Find. Dk. o/GuiscVi ks. 1725 
V. 329 To Clap and Hiss are the Privileges of a Free-born 
Subject in a Play-House. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng.x iv, 
Those who had hissed when the subject was introduced. 

3 . trans. To express disapproval of (a person or 
thing) by making this sound. 

2599 Marston Sco. Vitlanie 1. iv, 190 Would not some 
freshman .. Hisse and deride such blockish foolery? 1015 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 292^ When hee heares his play hissed. 
2720 Prior Prol. to ‘ The Orphan ’ 4 Hireling actors.. 
Whom you may clap or hiss, for half-a-crown. 1833 Lamb 
Elia (i860) 274 They have hissed me. 

4 . To drive or send away with or by means ol 
hissing. Chiefly with advbs., as to hiss out, away , 


down. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 137 He was hyssed out of the place. 
1548 Udall Erasrn. Par. Luke Pref. 12 The poetesdoe hisse 
the olde goddes out of place. 1591 Sylvester Du Borins 
1. iv. 459 He. .Is to be hist from learned Disputations. 104* 
Fuller Holy <]- Pro/. St, IV. xi. 290 They had rather tie 
hiss’d down then not come upon the stage. 16SS GuRNALl 
Chr. in Arm. xix. (1669) 240/2 Thus faith hisseth batan 
away with this his argument. 1779 Johnson Letl. tobM- 
Thrale 28 Oct., I always hissed away the charge. 1895 !<• 
H. Sherard. in Bookman Oct. 17/2 The first performance 0! 
‘ Faust *, which was hissed off the stage on that occasion. 

5 . To utter or express by hissing or with a luss, 
esp. as expressive of intense anger or hate. . 

3775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 78 One of the threats .his^ca 
but by the Congress. 3850 Lynch Theo. Trin. yii. i 35 > 
I sat down to the piano whilst the kettle was hissing pre- 
paration. 1884 Pae Eustace 66 ‘ You shall yet repent im» » 
he hissed. , 

Hence Hissed (hist) ppl. a. Hisser, one who 
hisses. 

c 2440 Gesta Rom. xxxv. 137 (Harl. MS.) In that opcie 
side is an hisser or a sibjatour, and he hissithe so swell) • 
3589 Nashk Pre/. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 13 ” 
heroicall poetry .. recalled to life what euer. hissed K * 
2616 histed] Barbarisme hath been buried this C. 

3662 J. Chandler Van Helmant's Oriat. 164 He uncon - 
pelled, runs back to hissed-out elementary distempe/atur ■ 
3819 Sporting Mag. IV. 20 A rhapsody addressed to in 
clappers, hissers and damners, attending the theatres. NO 
1 S * is a hissed consonant. 

Hiss (his), sb. Also 6 hys, hysse. [f. IIissv.J 
1 . A sharp continuous spirant sound such ,s 
emitted by geese and serpents, and in the pi°* 
nunciation of * s \ ... 

1513 Douglas sEueis xit. xiii. 176 Scho [an owl} 5 °}J n . !' 


to disturbe the Campe. 1667 Milton P. L. 1-7^ 
with the hiss of russling wings. 2791 CowrEK Ihad *' *• 
The hiss of flying shafts. 387X L. Stephen Playgr . £> / 
iii. (1894) 80 A layer (of snowj. .slid smoothly .down., 
low ominous hiss. 1887 Bowen Virg. /Enctd v. 270 
snake, .throat lifted to dart Hiss upon hiss. . , 

b. Phonetics. A consonant pronounced witu 
hiss ; a sibilant. Also allrib. 
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1890 Sweet Primer Spoken Eng. *0 Buzzes (voiced hisses) 
when final begin with voice and end in whisper. . 1892 — 
Short Hist. Eng. Grammar § 305 Words .. ending in a 
hiss-consonant. 

2 . This sound uttered in disapproval or scorn. 
1602 Dekker Satiro-Mastix To Rdr. A ivb. To behotde 
this short Comedy of Errors, and where the greatest enter, 
to give them instead of a hisse, a gentle correction. 1667 
Milton P. L. x/508 A dismal universal hiss, the sound Of 
public scorn. 37XX Pope Temp. Fame 405 Scornful hisses 
run thro' all the crowd. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 70 
The applauses and hisses of the theatre. 

f Hissa, bit. Obs. [Cf. I heisau , under Heeze 
v.j quot. 1549. Also Sp. hiza, ‘hoise, as mariners 
hoise vp saile * (Minsheu) ; Pg. ipa inteij., a term 
used by seamen in hauling a rope : see Hoise.] 
A cry used on ship-board in hauling or hoisting. 

c 1450 Pilgr. Sea Voy. 13 in Stac. Rome etc. 37 With 
‘howe! hissa!' then they [the sailors] cry, ‘What, howe, 
mate ! thow. stondyst to ny, Thy felow may nat hale the by ’. 
Hissation, humorous for hissing', see -ation. 
His-self (dial, hisse l, hissen) : see Himself IV. 
Hissiness (hrsines). [f. an assumed adj. *hissy 
+ -ness.] Hissing manner or character. 

3828 Blackiv. Mag. XXIII. 398 Mr. Hunt, .to the prating 
pertness of the parrot .. adds the hissiness of the bill-point- 
ing gander. 

Hissing (hi-siq), vbl. sb. [f. Hiss v. + -ING 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb. Hiss ; the production 
of a sibilant sound ; sibilation. With a and pi. An 
instance of this ; a hiss. 

1388 Wyclif Judges v. 16 That thou here the hissyngis of 
flockis. 1535 Coverdale i Kings xix. 12 After the fyre 
came there a styl! softe hyssinge [1388 Wyclif issyng]. 1656 
tr. Hobbes' Elcm. Philos. (1839) 4®9 The breath blown with 
violence from the mouth makes a hissing, because in going 
outfit rakes the superficies of the lips, whose reaction 
against the force of the breath is not sensible. 2711 Addison 
Sped. No. 135 r 7 That hissing in our Language, which is 
taken so much notice of by Foreigners. 1810 Shelley 
Zastrozzi xiii, The wind, .whispered in low hissings among 
the withered shrubs. 

2 . The utterance of a hiss or hisses as a sign of 
disapproval or detestation. 

2382 Wyclif Micah vi. 16 Y shulde $eue thee in to per* 
dicioun, and men dwellynge in it in to hissyng. 1597 Mid- 
dleton Wisdom of Solomon vii. 15, I rather look for clap- 
ping than for hissing, a 1719 .Addison Playhouse (R.), 
Thundering claps and dreadful hissings rise. 

3 . concr. An occasion or object of expressed 
opprobrium, arch. 

1388 Wyclif Jer. li. 37 Babiloyne schal be. .the dwellyng 
of aragouns, wondryng and hissyng [2382 whistling]. 1560 
Bible (Genev.) Jer. xix. 8, I wil make this citie desolate 
and an hissing. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible i. 51 That the 
Jews would at last become a hissing and a by- word among 
the nations. 

4 . Comb, hissing-stock (after laughing-stock ), 
an object of expressed opprobrium or scorn. 

1648 Petit. Eastern Ass. 4 To make our selves an hissing- 
stocke to Papists. 

Hi'S sing, ppl. a. [f. Hiss v. + -ing 2 .] That 
hisses (in the senses of the verb). 

a 2547. Surrey /Encid 11. (R.), Whoes waitring tongs did 
lick their hissing mouthes. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 9 For 
her he hated as the hissing snake. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 250 Others to quench the hissing Mass prepare. 
278^ Cowper Task iv. 38 While the bubbling and loud- 
lussing urn Throws up a steamy, column. 2834 Blackiv. 
Mag. XXXVI. 484/2 The hissing iron became of a dull red. 

b. Of sounds : Sibilant, sibilated. 

1697 Dryden HZneid xi. 820 He drowned One hissing 
letter in a softer sound. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 
xxix.280 Methinks there is such a hissing sound in the word 
sister , tnat I cannot abide it. 1855 Bain Senses 4- Int. 11. ii. 

§ 15 The hissing sound of s t the burring of the r, the hum of 
the ;/r,are well marked modes of producing variety of effect. 

c. advb. in phr. hissing hot. 

277 x Contemplative Man 1 . 50 He sent them both hissing 
hot into the other World. 

Hence Hi 1 s singly adv. 

x6xx Cotgr., Sijflantement, hissingly, with a whistling 
sound. 

Hist (hist), int. [A natural exclamation (also 
more exactly written 'st !) enjoining silence (which 
seems to be suggested by the abrupt stoppage of 
the sibilant by the mute). Cf. 1 st, St, Whisht.] 

1 . A sibilant exclamation used to enjoin silence, 
or call on people to listen. 

16x7 Minsheu Ductor, Hist, nota silentij. 1681 Otway 
Soldiers Fort. v. i, Didst thou hear nothing ? Hist, hark ! 
1767-74 Thornton tr. Plautus' Discern. (R.), Hist ! silence ! 
be of good heart. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 203 
1 Hist said the old man, * there he is 

2 . A similar sound made to urge on a dog or 
other animal. Hist-a-boy, an exclamation used to 
incite or urge on. Cf.S. 

1841 Emerson Addr., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) II. 276 He 
must cry ‘ Hist-a-boy * and urge the game on. 2860 — Cond. 
Life , Illusions ibid. 443 To. .cry Hist-a-boy l to every good 
dog. [Cf. Sc. hist-a-cat I , 'st-a-cal ! , used in hounding a dog 
after a cat.) 

Hist (hist), v. Now poetic, [f. Hist int.’] 

I. + 1 . trans. To summon, with the exclamation 
'hist! ' ; to summon in silence or without noise. Obs . 

1632 Milton Penseroso 55 The cherub Contemplation; 
And the mute Silence hist along, 'Less Philomel will deign 
a song;, 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. lyii, Which he to 
me with earnest countenance show d Histing me nearer. 
2778 R. Lowth Transl. Isa. v. 26 He will hist every one of 


them from the ends of the earth. Ibid. vii. 18 Jehovah shall 
hist the fly. .And the bee. .And they shall come. 

2 . intr. To be silent. 

1867 J. Conington Virg. JEncidi. 237 (ed. 2) Then should 
some man of worth 1 appear Whose stainless virtue all revere. 
They hush, they hist [ed. 1 list] ; his clear voice rules Their 
rebel wills, their anger cools. 

II. 3 . trans. To incite or urge on with the ex- 
clamation * hist*; hence, generally, to incite. 

1604 Middleton Father Hubbard's TalesWUs. 1886 VIII. 
106 Lest they should be out, or faint, or cold, Their innocent 
clients hist them on with gold. 

Histic (hi’stik), a. [f. Gr. loros tissue + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to tissues. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

Hi'Stin. [f. as prec. + -in.] A name for fibrin. 

2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Histioid (hrslioid), a. Phys. and Path. [f. 
Gr. loTiov, dim. of Iot 6 s web, tissue + -oid.] = 
Histoid. 

1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anal. (1874) 134 Those new 
growths which resemble the simple tissues of the body may 
be called Simple Histioid Tumours. 1876 tr. J Vagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 3 S 5 Virchow calls tumors which are composed 
of only one tissue, tissue-like, or Histioid. 

Histiology (histip-lod^i). [f. as prec. + -LOGY. 
Cf. F. histiologie.] = Histology. 

1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Histio- 
logy* Valentin’s term for a description of the tissues. 

Hence Histiolo*gical a. = Histological. 

2857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 

Histo-, combining form of Gr. loros web, tissue, 
occurring with sense ‘ tissue * in various biological 
terms, as Hi*stoblast [Gr. 0 \aoros cell], the 
primary element or unit of a tissue (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886). Histoche’mical a., relating to Histo- 
chemistry, the chemistry of organic tissues. 
Histodia lysis [see Dialysis], f term for a reso- 
lution of an organic texture * (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1854) ; hence Histodialytic a., ‘ of or belonging 
to histodialysis’ (ibid.). Histo gra’phic, -ical 
ad/s., belonging to Histo-graphy, description of 
the tissues (Craig 1847). Histohae ‘matin Client. 
[see H AIM ATI n], name for a kind of colouring 
matter occurring in animal tissues. Histo ‘lysis 
[Gr. \vots loosening], disintegration or dissolution 
of organic tissue ; hence Histolytic a ., belonging 
to histolysis. HbstomorpBolo-gical a. f relating 
to HistomorphoTogy, the morphology of the 
tissues. Histomorpho tic a. [Gr. pofxpojriKSs, f. 
popcpotiv to form, shape], relating to the formation 
of tissue. Histo-nomy [Gr. -po/ua arrangement], 
the subject of the formation and arrangement of 
organic tissues (Craig 1847). Histo -phyly [Gr. 
<pv\rj tribe], the history of tissues within the limits 
of a particular tribe of organisms. Histophy -sics, 
the subject of physics as related to the tissues. 
HLstophysiolo *gical a. f relating to Histophy- 
sioTogy, the physiology of the tissues (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1 886). Histo tomy [Gr. -ropla cutting], 

‘ the dissection of the organic tissues ’ (Mayne 
1 854). Histotro-phic a. [Gr. rpo<pTj nourishment], 
relating to the formation and nourishment of the 
tissues. Hi'stozyme [Gr. £v{xij leaven], Schmiede- 
berg’s term for a substance that causes fermentation 
in the tissues. 

1874 A. J. Barker tr. Frey's Histol. 4- Htslochem. § 48 The 
chemical constitution of the animal cell .. a field of *histo- 
chemical inquiry of which little is known. 2861 A r . Syd. 
Soc.Year-bk.i Histology and *Histo-chemistry of man. 2886 
Syd. Soc.Lex.,* Ilistograpkic, of or belonging to histography. 
2854 Mayne£x/w. Lex., Histographicus, *Histographical. 
1885 C. A. MacMunn in Prec. R. Soc. Nov. 248 Observa- 
tions made on the spectra of the organs and tissues . . have 
brought to light the presence of a series of animal colouring 
matters. The name "histohzeniatins is proposed for all these. 
1857 Dunglison Med. Lex., *H is to lysis. 2886 Syd. Soc. 
I.ex., Histolysis.. the retrograde metamorphosis of the 
tissues. 2868 J. H. Bennett CYm. Led. (ed. 5) xi8 The suc- 
cessive formation of histogenetic and "histolytic molecules. 
1885 W. Roberts Treat . Urin. Dis. in. iv. (ed. 4) 484 The 
blood and tissues are..charged with the primary histolytic pro- 
ducts. 1883 Golgi in A lien . 4* Neurol. July 387 Other*histo- 
morphological particulars. 2857 Blackiv. Mag. LXXX 1 1 . 1 6 
Is. .there, .in albumen a mysterious "histomorphotic power 
in virtue of which it transmutes itself from the liquid into.the 
solid condition ? 2879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I. i. 24 Tribal 
history of cells.. "histophyly. 1886 Jrtil. R. Microsc. Soc. Apr. 
365 On the Jhistophysics of the red blood-corpuscles. Ibid. , 
*Histophysiological researches on the extension of the nerves 
in the muscles. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Histophy siology, 
a 1889 Dunglison Med. Lex. s.v. Plastic, Agents— hygieni- 
cal or curative — which take part in such formations [of 
organized tissue], may be termed "histotrophic or.construc- 
tive. 1876 Med. Neivs tU. S.) LI I. 542 That. injections 
of *histozyme into the blood of dogs produced high fever. 

Histogenesis (hist^dse'nesis). Biol. [f. 
Histo- + Gr. yevcots birth, production.] The pro- 
duction or development of organic tissues. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2880 Libr. Unrv. Kntnvl. 
VII. 554 Schwann is often called the founder of the science 
of histogenesis. 1881 Athenaeum 20 Oct. 566/1 The histo- 
genesis of man andjthe higher vertebra ta. 

Histogenetic (-dg/ne*tik), a. [f. as prec. : see 
Genetic!] Having the quality of producing tissue ; 
relating to the formation of tissues. 


1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1859 Todd Cycl. A nat. V. 
139/1 Phenomena of a histogenetic nature. 1875 Huxley 
in Encj’cl. Brit. II. 50/1 Histogenetic elements ; that is., 
cells which by their metamorphoses, give rise to tissues. 

Hence Histogene*tically adv., in relation to 
histogenesis ; from a histogenetic point of view. 

1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 4002 Histogenetically, they [con- 
nective tissues] are the remains of that . . embryonic tissue 
from which the blood-channels themselves were made. 

Histogeny (histp-dg/ni). [f. as prec. + -geny.] 
= Histogenesis. 


2847 Craig, Histogeny, the formation of an organic tissue. 
2854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man 
I. i. 24 Germ-history of the cells, etc. (Histogeny). Ibid. 
iii. 62 Histogeny, or the Science of the Evolution of Tissues, 
as first elaborated by Remak and by Kolliker. 
t Histoid (hrstoid), a. Phys. and Path. [f. Gr. 
loros web + -oid.] Like or of the nature of tissue, 
esp. connective tissue : spec, said of tumours. 

2872 Peaslee Ovar. Tumours 25 A variety of histoid 
tumor. 

Histoire, early form of History. 

Histologic (-Ip’dgik), a. =next. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) 1 . 1. ii. 25 Nerve- 
tubes ; .and nerve-cells, .are the histologic elements of which 
the nervous system is built up. 

Histolo'gical, a. [f. Histology + -ic + -al.] 
Belonging to histology ; relating to organic tissues. 

1844-6 Owen Led. Comp. Anat. vi. 135 The cartila- 
ginous or intermediate histological change between the 
primitive membranous and ultimate osseous stage. 1863 

H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 60 In the hydra the histological 
differentiation that has been established is extremely slight. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 123/1 The skins, skeletons, 
spirit and histological preparations, .should be amalgamated 
into one series. 

Hence Histolo’gically adv., in relation to histo- 
logy. 

2859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 372/2 The matters thus excreted 
may be divided histologically into two chief constituents. 

HistoTogist. [f. next + -ist.] One versed 
in histology. 

2859 J. Tomes DcntalSurg.zSg Few subjects have engaged 
the attention of histologists more frequently, .than the de- 
velopment of dentine. x88x E. R. Lankester in Nature 
No. 628. 25 The medical histologist and physiologist has 
learnt that, .he must not confine himself, .to. .the chick. 

Histology (hist<rlod3i). [f. Gr. torus web + 
-logy. Cf. X-. histologie. j The science of organic 
tissues; that branch of anatomy, or of biology, 
which is concerned with the minute structure of 
the tissues of animals and plants. 

1847 Craig, Histology, the doctrine of the organic tissues. 
2858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 39 These, paits are called the 
tissues of plants, and acknowledge of their nature is called the 
science of vegetable histology. 1885 H. W. Acland in Pall 
Mall G. 9 Mar. 6/2 The assistant . .appointed . . for histology, 
that is to say, minute microscopical demonstrations. 

t Historial, a. (sb.) Obs. [a. K. historial (1291 
in Hatz.-Darm.-), ad. late L. historidlis (Sidonius 
<*475), f. historia History.] Belonging to or of 
the nature of history ; historical, historic. 

2382 Wyclif Bible GenL Prol. Projih., The stories of Moises 
lawe .. and ofothere historial bookis schulen be wel lokid. 
c 2386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 156 This is no fable, But knowen 
for historial thyng notable, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xiii. 
66 The historial parties of the Oold Testament.. 2598 Hak- 
luyt Voy. II. 1. 72 To write and reduce in veritie Historiali, 
the great siege . .of Rhodes. 2649 Roberts Claris Bibl. 382 
Direct historial! Narrations. 

B. sb. History, record. 

2595 B. Barnes in Farr S. P. Elis. (1845) I. 42 That his- 
torian Of my sinnes numberlesse in deepe seas cast. 
Historian (histo°‘rian), sb. (a.) Also 6 -ien. 
[a. F. historien (in OF. also adj.), f. L. historia 
History : see -an.] 

I . A writer or author of a history ; esp. one who 
produces a work of history in the higher sense, as 
distinguished from the simple annalist or chronicler 
of events, or from the mere compiler of a historical 
narrative. 


2531 Elyot Gov. I. xxiv, Quintus Fabius for this qualitie 
is soueraignely extolled amonge historiens. 2582 Sidney 
Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 25 The Historian [sayth] what men 
haue done. 2589 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa’s Van. Arles 15 
There are . . other amonge the Historians, giltie of .greater 
lies. 1663 Cowley Verses Sev. Occas., Royal Soc. ix, And 
ne’r did Fortune better yet.Th' Historian to the Story. fit. 
2769 Junius Lett. xii. 55 It is the Historian's office to punish, 
though he cannot correct. 1873 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. it. 
ix. 308 Gibbon is before all things the historian of the transi- 
tion from the Roman world to the world of modern Europe. 
2874 Green Short Hist. i. § 4. 38 Baeda was. at once . the 
founder of mediaeval history and the first English historian. 
2879 Gairdner Early C/iron. Eng. ii. 77 He [William of 
Malmes.] is a genuine historian, not a dry compiler of annal> 
like the writers who preceded him. 1884 F keeman Methods 
Hist. Study ( 1886) 33 The man [Poly bios] who looked at his 
own age with the eyes of an historian of all ages. 

+ 2 . One who relates a narrative or tale ; a " 
teller ; in quot. 1603 rendering Gr. ucpirjyrjrrjs loen 
guide, cicerone*. Obs. 

1586 Young tr. Guazzo's Civ.Conv. iv. 202 b, °j. OLLAN[) 
a simple Historian for ministnng of mirth.. 3 , ‘ 

Plutarch's Mor. 1194 Our discoursing and «« 

positours shewed us the place, wh ere so What thanks 
obelisks of iron. 2667 Milton P.L. . v»{J 7 
sufficient.. have I to render thee. Divine Hystonan. 

3 . One versed in history* r are - . . 

c 2645 Howell Zc//. (1655) IV. xu 29 Not to bean Historian, 
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that is, not to know what Forren Nations and our Forefathers 
did, * Hoc est semfier esse Puer as Cicero hath it. 1665 
Evelyn Corr. 21 June, What your Lordship's curiosity will 
desire to dip into, to emerge a complete historian. 

+ B. adj. Relating to or founded on history ; 
historical. Obs. rare . 

1632 Lithgow Tray. Author to Bk. B Iv h, Go lively 
charg’d with stout Historian Faith, And trample downe 
base Crittickes in the Dust. 

Hence Histo-rianess, a female historian, rare. 
1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 597 Mrs. Macauley, the 
historianess, married his brother, a 1839 L. E. Landon in 
L. Blanchard Life (1855) I. 48 She is a great historianess, a 
most charming delightful woman. 

Historia'ster. rare . [f. L. hist orta History 
+ -aster.] A petty or contemptible historian. __ • 

3887 Blackw . Mag. Nov. 715 An ‘ historiaster' (as distin- 
guished from an historian). 1894 Westm . Gas. 23 Apr. 3/2 
Our modern historiasters neglect this. 

Historiated (histo^ri^ted), ppl. a. [f. med. 
L. historidt-us , pa. pple. of historian (see History 
v.) + -ed.] Decorated with figures of men or ani- 
mals (or, sometimes, flowers: see Floriated), as 
illuminated or ornamental initial letters, etc. 

1886 Athenaeum 29 May 716/2 Ornamented with initial 
letters historiated with figures. 1893 M. R. James Abbey 
St. Edmund 131 At Amiens four portions of a like historiated 
screen remain. 

Historic (histp*rik), a. (. sb .) [ad. L. historic-us 
adj. (and sb. ‘historian’), a. Gr. l<rropiK-6s, f. taropia 
History. Cf. F. historique (1480 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
in OF. also ‘historian’.] 

1. Of or belonging to history ; of the nature of 
history ; historical ; esp. of the nature of history 
as opposed to fiction or legend. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. II. viii. m Evident from sacred 
Historic Observation. 3700 Prior Carmen Seculare 15 
With equal Justice and Historic Care, Their Laws, their 
Toils, their Arms with his compare. 1847 T ennyson Princ . 
Prol. 30 A hoard of tales that dealt with knights, Half- 
legend, half-historic.^ i860 Tyndall Glac. Pref., To make 
myself better acquainted.. with the historic aspect of the 
question. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 9 The sort of 
difficulty against which simple historic truth has to struggle. 
1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible i. (1875) 36 The miracles imputed 
to the historic Christ. 

2. esp. Forming an important part or item of 
history ; noted or celebrated in history ; having an 
interest or importance due to connexion with 
historical events. (The prevailing current sense.) 

a 1794 Gibbon A utobiog. $ Corr. (1869) 22 My first intro- 
duction to the historic scenes, which have since engaged so 
many years of my life. 1851 D. Wilson Prch. Ann. (1863) 
II. iv. ii. 249 That historic ground and the moss-grown 
sculptures with which it is paved. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (ed. 3) I. v. 321 A Norman castle and a Norman 
minster rose and fell on that historic spot. 

3. Conveying or dealing with history ; recording 
past events ; — Historical (which is the usual • 
prose equivalent). 

1675 Ogilby Brit. 28 That Eminent Piece of Historick 
Poetry, PoIy-olbion % 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 306 Then grateful 
Greece with streaming eyes wou’d raise Historic Marbles, 
to record his praise. 1762-71 H. Walpole Ver hit's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) III. 12 John Freeman, An historic painter, 
was a rival of Fuller. 3809 W. Irving Ktiickerb. iv. i. (1849) 
399 The true subjects for the historic pen. 3849 Lingard 
Hist. Ettg. Prejim. Notice (1855) 9 The stately and dignified 
march of the historic muse. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. 
xi. 314 The possession of real historic power, 

4. Applied, in Latin and Greek Grammar, to those 
tenses of the verb which are used in narration of 
past events (opposed to primary or principal ); also, 
in Latin, to the infinitive mood when used instead of 
the indicative ; and, generally, to the present tense, 
when used instead of the past in vivid narration. 

The term historic tenses has' been variously used ; they 
answer partly to the secondary tenses of some grammarians. 

1843 Jelf Kilhncds Greek Gr. (1851) II. 52 The relative 
tenses are divided into Principal (Present, Perfect, and 
Future) and Historic Tenses (Imperfect, Pluperfect, and 
Future exactum). iBit Public Sch. Lat. Primer §38 
Tenses are Primary or Historic. The Present and Futures 
are Primary Tenses ; the ^ Imperfect and Pluperfect are 
Historic. The Perfect is Primary when Present-Past (/ have 
loz>ed). but Historic when Simple Past (/ loved). Ibid. § 117 
note. The Infinitive used predicatively for a Finite Verb, 
afifi called the Historic Infinitive. 1879 Roby Lat. Gram. 
§ 3457 The Present tense expresses. .An action in past time, 
but rhetorically assumed to be present. This is frequent in 
vivid narrations. (Historic present.) 

B. sb. rare, j* 1. A historian. Obs. 

161s Broughton Require Agrcem. 25 Eusebius, being the 
common historique for the Church, telleth the common 
opinion for his time. 

2. ellipt. A historic work, picture, subject, etc. 
1B30 H. Angelo Remin. I.2_o3He had tried all branches and 
attempted all styles; histories, landscape, familiar subjects. 

Historical (histy-rikal), a. (sb.) [f. L. historic- 
us (see prec.) + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to history; of the nature or 
character of history, constituting history ; following 
or in accordance with history. 

1561 Daus tr. Bulliuger on A/oc. (1573) 301 b, The cor- 
porall Irestoryng of Israeli may be called hystoricall, and 
was performed by Cyrus. *597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixviii. 
5 2 Setting downe with historical! breuitiewhat was spoken. 
16x4 Raleigh Hist. World m. ii. § 3 (R.) The bulk and 
gross of his narration was founded upon mere historical 
truth. 1743 J. Morris Serm. iii. E6 Historical and moral 


evidence is not indeed of the same nature with mathematical 
demonstration, 18x6 Keatinge Trav. {1817) I. 300 It is not 
consistent with historical dignity.. to notice such a trifle as 
a massacre of. .unbelievers. 1884 (title) A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles. 

. b. spec. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of 
history as opposed to fiction or legend. 

1843 Knight Shahs. 1. x. 137 The notion . . that nothing 
ought to be presented upon the stage but what was an 
historical fact. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 29 The 
fact that his [Roland’s] famous legendary death is a very 
easy perversion of his historical death. 1875 J.S. Stuart- 
Glennie in Encycl. Brit. II. 653/2 The scepticism . . as to 
the existence of an historical Arthur. 1877 Dowden Primer 
Shahs, vi, § 15. 97 This historical Oldcastle is better known 
as Lord Cobhani. 

2. Relating to or concerned with history or his- 
torical events. 

\ Historical faith l _ that concerned only with historical 
facts ; intellectual belief or assent, as distinct from faith that 
is practically operative on conduct : cf. Faith 3 b. 

c 15x3 Bradshaw's St. Werburgc Ball, to Author 38 Sith 
thou gaue to vs a floure most riall Redolent in cronicles 
with historical! syght. c 1530 Tindale Whs. 267 (R.) The 
historicall fayth hangeth of the truth and honestie of the 
teller, or of the common fame and consent of many. 1531 — 
Expos. 1 John (1537) 12 The fyrst .. is called an hystoricall 
fayth and belefe. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) II. x. 18. 339 
The Prince of darknesse himself and all the cacodaxmons by 
an historicall faith believe ther is a God ; a i 699 W. Bates 
Div. At edit. ix. (R.), So many have an historical knowledge, 
yet because they are not united to Christ, they receive no 
benefit. 1865 Mozley Mirac. i. 2 By the historical imagina- 
tion I mean the habit of realizing past time, of putting history 
before ourselves in such a light that the persons and events 
..are seen as once-living persons and once-present events. 
f b. traiisf. Characterized by ‘ historical faith ’. 
1649 J. Eccliston tr. Behmen's Ep. 29 There may be many 
honest hearts among them ; but many of them are onely 
Historicall, and Titular, a 17x8 Penn Ltfe\Vks. 1726 1 . 156 
The Carnal, Fleshly, and Historical Christian of the Out- 
ward Courts. 

c. Historical Method , a method of investigation 
in which the history of the object is studied. 

3843 Mill Logic II. vi. x. (1856) 498 Of the Inverse Deduc- 
tive, or Historical Method. Ibid. 517 His [Comte’s] work 
is hitherto the only known example of the study of social 
phenomena according to this conception of the Historical 
Method. 1889 Fowler Induct, Log. (ed. 5) 204 A very im- 
portant application of the Method of Concomitant Variations 
is what is now commonly known as the Historical Method. 
1891 Edgeworth xnEcon. Jrnl. 1 . 633 The historical method 
. . defined by . . Prof. Ashley as * direct observation, and 
generalization from facts past or present*. 

3. Dealing with history, treating of history, as a 
historical treatise or writer ; using history as its 
basis, as a historical play, novel, etc. 

3590 Spenser F. Q. Pref., The Methode of a Poet historical 
is not such, as of an Historiographer. # 1615 J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 125 Considering our negligence of historicall 
Poems. 1780 von Troil. Iceland p. viii, The grossest errors 
that ever disgraced the historical page. 1827 Lytton Pelham 
ii, She had read all the historical romances of the day. 1871 
Froude in Devon. Assoc. Trans. IV. 38 The most perfect 
English history which exists is to be found . .in the historical 
plays of Shakespeare. 1876 STopf. Brooke Primer Eng. 
Lit. vii. § 124. 130 In . . such tales as Kenilworth and 
Quentin Durward, he [Scott] created the Historical Novel. 
Ibid. § 125. 133 In our own day, a critical historical school 
has arisen, of which Mr. Freeman and Professor Stubbs are 
the leaders. . 1881 Atheti&um 30 July 14 7/1 The veteran 
historical writer Kostomarof. _ 1886 Freeman Methods Hist. 
Study Pref. 4 It is against this state of things . . that a his- 
torical Professor at Oxford has to fight. Mod. The author 
of numerous historical works. 

b. Of an artist or work of art : Representing 
history ; depicting or describing historical events. 

1658 \V. Sanderson Graphics 32 Three sorts of Painting ; 
Prospective (or Landskip,) Historicall, and Life. 1715 J. 
Richardson Theory Paint. Every Historical Picture is 
a Representation of one single point of Tirne.^ 3768 \V. 
Gilpin Ess. Prints 92 The best of his historical prints. 
1872 R.uskin Eagle's N. § 210 The function of historical 
pain ting., is to record of man what has been best in his acts 
and way of life, and fairest in his form. 

4. Celebrated or noted in history; = Historic 2 
(which is now the usual word). 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 25 It has become an 
historical fact . . that * Childe Harold 1 and the ‘ Bard of 
Memory' met at Pisa. 1845 M.Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 10 
It is the old historical lands of Europe that the lover of his- 
tory longs to explore. 1857 Miss Yonge Landmarks Hist., 
Mod. v. m. (1865) 388 [Fleury] was seventy-three years old, 
feeble, , and. cautious, dreading, as he said, ‘ a historical 
administration*. 1858 Longf. M. Standish Notes 132 
This historical and gallant little ship [the May Flower] 
returned to England in the month of April, 1621. 

5. Gram . = Historic a. 4 . 

3867 W . Smith tr. Curtins' Gr. Gram. (ed. 2) § 225 Two 
classes of Tenses : A. Principal, viz. : — 1. Present : 2. Per- 
fect : 3. Future. .B. Historical, viz: — 3. Imperfect: 2 
Pluperfect : 3.' Aorist. Ibid. § 487 By a lively apprehension 
_ a past action may be represented as present, hence the use, 
very frequent in Greek, of the Historical Present, which fre- 
quently.alternates with past tenses. 

6 . Biol. Relating to the life-history of an organism 
or race of organisms. 

3875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. m. iv. 695 The in- 
ternal and external conditions of growth may therefore be 
distinguished as the historical and the physical ; but those 
properties of a plant which have been obtained historically 
are generally termed hereditary. Ibid. 697 So far as the 
definition given above of historical properties concerns the 
inherited .specific peculiarities of plants, the term is not 
metaphorical from the point of view of the Theory of 
Descent, but must be taken in its literal signification. 


B. sb. (ellipt.) A historical statement, work, etc. 

3666 Wallis in Phil. Trans. 1 . 286 Granting his [Vossius *1 
Historicals to be all true. 1894 Daily News 28 Nov. q! 
Historicals show signs of a rise, and politicals signs of a 
headlong fall. 

Historically (hist/rrikali), adv. [f. prec. 4 
-ly 2 .] In a historical manner; in the way of 
history ; according to, or in relation* to, history. 

1550 Bale A pot. 21 (R.) Now wyll I shewe hystoryca!!v e 
the forme and fashyon of that popysh vowinge. X rg X 
Harington Orl. Fur. (3634) 15 note. Rather in Fabulous 
and in Allegoricall sence,‘ then plainelie and historical!;?, 
1673 O. Walker Educ. (3677) 51 Let him every night at his 
going to bed recollect historically what he hath done and 
said that day. .1790 Burke Ft. Rev. 187 The fact is so his- 
torically; and it agrees well with the speculation. 1878 
Gladstone Prim. Homer 6 When we use the word Homer 
we do not mean a person historically known to us, like Pope 
or Milton. 

Comb. 1879 Gairdner Early Chron. Eng. vii. 3x9 The 
most historically- minded of English poets. 

Histo'ricalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being historical ; historical character. 

1664 H. More Alyst. Ittiq., Apol. 489 Correspondent to 
the rest of the Historicalness of the Creation. 1882-3 
Schaff Encycl. Rclig. Knowl. II. 1294 Its historicalness 
was defended by De ITsle. 

Historica'ster. [f. L. historic-us Histobic 
+ -aster.] = Historiaster. 

x86x F. Hall in Jml, Asiatic See. Bengal 204 note, 
However reluctantly we receive the word of such as 
SSgaravarman, or his historicaster. 

t Historrcian. Obs. [f. as Historic + -iak. 
Cf. rhetorician .] A writer of history, Historian. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron . Scot. (3821) 1 . p. xxii, Ike Romans 
historicianis and Ptolome..caIlit the hail ile, Britane. 1564 
Haward Eutropius 111. 25 As Fabius the historician doolh 
report. 3637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 1. vi. 19 A learned 
Historician, observeth of the auncient Councels, that there 
were in them reasonings, colloquies, discussions. 

Historicity (historrsiti). . [f. L. historic-us , 
Historic + -ity.] Historic quality or character 
(opposed to legendary or fictitious: see Historic 1). 

3880 J. Fenton Early Hebrew Life 9 These stories areef 
doubtful historicity. 3884 Farrar in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 
446 Turning from the question of the genuineness of the 
gospel to its historicity. 

Historicize (histp-ris 3 iz),z>. [f.asprec. + -IZE.] 

1. traits'. ■ To make, or represent as, historic. 

.1846 Grote Greece 1. iv. (1862) 1 . 77 Here again he htstori- 

cises various features of the old legend. 

2. intr. To recount historical events. ( notice-use , 

after moralize .) t • 

1887 St. James’s Gaz. 24 Dec. 7/2 The author.. moralizes 
and historicizes, so to say. 

Hence Histo*ricizing vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

' 1846 Grote Greece 1. v.(x869) 1 . 96 Anotherstatement, formed 
in more historidsing times. 3888 Rh£s Hibbert Led. 651 
The historicizing of the myth. 

Histo’rico-, combining form of Gr. ioTOpijeo-s 
Historic, Historical : = historically . . ., histo- 
rical and . . ., as in historico-cabbalislicalf critical, 
-dogmatical), -ethical, -geographical, • philosophical , 
-physical, - prophetic , - religious adjs. _ . 

a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc . vi. 290 A h 1 s t or i CO • cabbal isticai 
treatise of R. Abraham Ben Dior. 3738 tr. Strahlenbefg 
(title) Historico-Geographical Description of the North and 
Eastern Parts of Europe and Asia. 3746 Berkeley Let. 
to Prior 3 July Wks. 3871 IV. 309 Desiring that I woula 
become a member of the Histonco-physical Society. # 
Trench Alirac. (1862) 81 The last assault upon the miracles 
is that which may be not unfitly termed the histonco- 
critical. 3864 J. H. Newman Apol. iss This bistonco-dog- 
matic work employed me for years. 1881 Athenxuftt 8Uct. 
465/3 Somewhat inclined to indulge in historico-philosopmcai 
thoughts, or, to use his own words, in historionomicaudeas. 

Historied (hi-siorid), a. rare. [f. History 
sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1. Adorned with figures representing historical 
incidents : see History v. 2. 

2. Having a history (esp. of a specified kino) I 
recorded or celebrated in history, storied. 

38x8 Todd, Historied , recorded in history ; containing 
history. See Storied. 3849 M. Arnold Resignation, n 
sees, in some great-historied land, A ruler of the P^op 
stand, a 1861 T. Winthrop Cecil D. xvii. (Cent.), Kich ) 
historied Italy. 

t Histo'rier. ' Obs. Also 6 -ar. [ad. OF. hs- 
torieur ( 15 th c. in Godef.), f. historic!' HlSTOBT v.j 
A historian. 

_ c 1440 Pecock AV/r. w.xiu. 366 Sithen historiers 
in thilke same cuntre..kouthen knowe better thetreutne 
the deede than othere men. 1490 CaxtoN Eneydcsp- 
Wrytynges and dyctes of olde and auncyente cronyci les 
historyers. 3523 Skelton Gar I. Laurel 351 Aulus Denm » 
that noble historiar. 3581 Marbeck Bk. cf Notes 924 " n 
al writers, Poets, historiers, cosmographers. .do confesse. 

II Historiette (histo®ri|e-t). Also 8 -etto. M/» 
f. histoire History + -etle, dim. suffix (after 
tori a). Cf. It. istorietta .] A short history or story, 
an anecdote. 

« 3704 T. Brown Whs. (3760) II. 268 (D.) She thus con* 

l M.n TVArulAY ‘-C*- 


iuaiuricuc «i your father’s letter. 3839 1 

Alag. LVI1. 351, J. .wrote.. what I conceived was a / 
original and amusing historiette. , . 

' Historify (histprifai), v. [f. L. htstorm 
History + -fy.] 
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' 1. traits. To relate the history of ; to record or 
celebrate in history. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxvi. it. Thy conquest meete 
to be historified. . 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. E£. vi. vi. 295 
The third time, .wherein matters have been more truly histo- 
rified, and may therefore be beleeved. 1823 Lamb Elia 
Ser. Tombs in Abbey, That Church which you have so 
worthily historified. xB&t A. A. Putnam 10 Years Police 
Judge v.^ 28 In* one, of the years of the ten which this 
volume historifies, » 

2. absol. To write history; to narrate, ; relate. 

• 1614 Earo Stirling Dotnes-day 11, (R.), I must historifie, 
and not divine. 163$ Hey wood Hierarch, it. 75 As th' 
author doth of him historifie. 1802 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 
2or, I have been historifying successfully. ' 

- f 3. trans. To decorate with figures : cf. Histo- 
KIATED. Obs. : , 

1633 Wotton in Rcliq.’Wotton. (1672) 465 Some fine his- 
torihed Table Cloth for a Banquet. 

t Historio-gnomer. Obs. rare. [f. Gr . laropia 
Histort, app. after physiogttomerl\ One learned 
in history. 

• 1593 R. H ARVEY Ph Had. 13 In the best historicall Methode 
that 1 could make out of the best Historiognomers. 

t Hist 0*r iograpll. Obs. [a. F. historiographs 
(14th c. in Littre), ad. .late L. hisloriographus, a. 
Gr. loTOpioyparpos , f. laropia HISTORY + -ypaepos 
writing, writer.] =next. 

• 1474 Caxton Chesse 23 Poule the historiagraph of the 
lombardes. 1535 Jove A/ol. Ttndale 6 As vryteth that 
aunciaunt historiograph Josephus. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's 
Archil, ii, i. 88 It was Architecture herself which was here 
the Historiograph.. of this new kind of History, a 1734 North 
Exam. 11. v. §" 132 (1740) 397 One might expect from an His- 
toriograph a plain, honest, and full Narration of the Fact. 

Hence Historio*graplial a of the nature of a 
historiograph, or historian ; historical. 

1841 G. S. Faber Provinc.Lctt.{ 1844) L229 We may cite 
Mr. Palmer himself as our historiographal witness. 

Historiographer (histo®rip*grafej). (Also 6 
-graphier.) [f. prec. or late L. historiograpk-us + 
-ER. Cf. O F. hjstoriograpkeur.il 

1. A writer or compiler of a history ; a chronicler 
or historian. 

X494 Fabyan Chron. vr. cxciv. 199 Henricus, the histofrioF 
grapher, made of hym [the king] thyse verses. C1540 tr. 
Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 103 Thus .. was this 
wall made., if wee beeleeve Gildas, a.Brittyshe historio- 
grapher. 1542 Upall Erasut. Apoph. x6o b, Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and the other Historiographiers. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 1. Introd. 7 Pieces of Mythologie .. so commun 
among the ancient Poets, and Historiographers. 1728 
Morgan Algiers II.1v.290 Why should these circumstances 
be mentioned by a Historiographer of such gravity ? a 1834 
Lamb Ode to Treadmill (L.), Inspire my spirit, spirit of 
Defoe.. Historiographer of deathless Crusoe. 

2. spec. An official historian appointed in con- 
nexion with a court, or some public institution. 

*555 Eden Decades 144 Iohaunes Aiora is broker to . . the 
kynges historiographer. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 265 
James Howell .. was made the Kings Historiographer, 
being the first in England that bore that title. 1796 Morse 
Amcr, Geog. II. 677 Rev. Dr. William Robertson .. histo- 
riographer to his majesty for Scotland. 1862 Fraser's Mag. 
July 122-3 The reign of William and Mary, when the office 
of * Historiographer * Royal was conferred on . . Thomas 
Rymer. 

trans/. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (1875) 206 Scott 
became the historiographer royal of feudalism. 1871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Europe yiii. (1894) 173, I felt myself at 
liberty to accompany my friends in the humble character of 
historiographer. 

3. One who describes or gives a systematic ac- 
count of some natural object or objects (cf. History 
sb. 5) ; a writer of natural history. 

1570-80 North Plutarch (1676) 1 The Historiographers 
which do set forth the Description of the Earth in Figure. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ii. 339 The Historiographers 
affirme, that this kinde of wilde horses ranging. up and 
downe the Arabian deserts [etc.]. 1635 Swan Spec. M. tv. § 2 
(1643) 67 Their tops are above the clouds .. (as Historio- 
graphers do report it) % x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 
II. 41 The great historiographer of ants is M. P. Huber. 
Hence Historio*gTaplieraliip, the office of his- 
toriographer. 

18x4 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 419, 1 am heartily 
glad you [Southey] got the laureateship, and wish you had 
also the historiographership. x88x Saintsbury Dryden iii. 
67 The late holder of the historiographership. 

Historiographic (histo®:rio,grarfik), a. [f. 
Historiography + -ic, after Gr. loToptoypa<piKos .] 
Pertaining to the writing of history, or to the 
delineation of historic scenes. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 232 Worthy of historio- 
graphic sanction. *883 H. M. Kennedy tr. Ten Brink's 
/i. Eng. Lit. 1x2 The historiographic ascendency of this 
city [Winchester] was now past. 
Historiogra'phical, «. [See-Ai.] =prec. 
1630 J. Taylor (water P.) Taylors Trav. Wks. m. 76 
Dedicated — To the Cosmogra phi call, Geographicall.. Histo- 
riographies!!, CalligraphicaU Relater and Writer .. Sir 
Thomas Cor i at. 17x6 M. Davies A then. Bril. II. i78The 
t’other gentile English couple of Historiographical Scholars 
[Fuller and Strype]. 1891 Driver Introd. Lit. O . T. (1892) 
18 note. Expressions such as might be used by any writer of 
the best historiographical style. 

Hence Historiojpra’pliically adv. _ 

1878^ Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. III. i. 8 The historio- 
graphically gifted Ferdinand had found fresh and worthy 
subjects for his pen. 

Historiography (histo»ri/>*grafi). [ad. Gr. 
Vol. V. 


l&TopioypcKpla, f. laropia History -f -7 pa<pia writ- 
ing.] The writing of history ; written history. 

*569 J- Sanford tr. Agrippas Fan. Aries 14 b, Many, 
that impudently and shamefully avaunt themselves to pro- 
fess Historiographic. 1597 Breton Wit's Trenchmour 
Wks. (1879) 13 (D.) Haue you not beene a little red in his- 
toriographic. X797 Monthly Mag. III. 269 An important 
work .. beginning with the historiography of the < first 
founders of the school of Florence. 1858 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1873) III. iv. xi. 419 Monastic historiography ., 
proceeded from the motive of religious-duty. 

Historiology (histoariip lSd^i). [f. as prec. + 
-logy.] The knowledge or study of history. 

x6r6 Bullokak, Historiology, the knowledge and telling 
of old Histories. 1682 Bunyan Holy War Introd. lines, 
’Tis strange to me that they .. that do excel Their equals 
in historiology Speak not of Mansoul’s wars, but let them 
lie Dead like old Fables. 18x3 W. Taylor in Monthly Renf. 
LXX. 285 Erudition has been divided by a German professor 
into glossology, bibliology, and historiology. * • - 

Hence Historiolo’gical a., pertaining to his- 
toriology. 

17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 175 Where that eminent 
Prelate Umpires all Historiological Emulosities with amic- 
able equity. 

Historicrnomer. notice- wd. [f. Gr. laropia 
History, after astronomer .] One versed in the 
principles which regulate the course of history. 
So Historiono'mical a. 

1854 Lowell* Jntl. in Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I- 10 r By 
and by, perhaps, .. historionomers will have measured accu- 
rately the sidereal years of races. x88x [see Historico-J. 

t Histo'rious, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF .historieux, 
ad. L. type *hisloriosus, f. historia History : see 
-ous.] = Historical. 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 345 There Titus Lyyius 
hymselfe doth auaunce, With decades historious, whiche 
that he mengeth. a 1529 — P. SParowe 749 A thousand 
new and old Of these historious tales. 

Historize (hi-storaiz), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. Histor-y sb. + -ize : cf. botanize , etc.] 

1. trans. To tell. the history of; to narrate or 
relate as history. ? Obs. 

X599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 8 Euen those Legends' 
of Saints and tales at which children . . smile { are there 
solemnly historized in their Cathedrall Pulpits. £-2645 
Howell Lett. 11. lxiii. (1655) 89 Sir W. Rawleigh.. whose 
Fame shall contend in longevity .. with that great World 
which he Historiseth so gallantly. 3657-83 Evelyn Hist. 
Rclig. (1850) II. 220 note. 

J* 2. To represent, display. Obs. rare. 

1645 Evelyn Diary 6 May, A long and spacious walk, 
full of fountaines, under which is historized the whole 
Ovidian Metamorphosis in rarely sculptur’d mezzo relievo. 

3. inlr. or absol. To compose history or narra- 
tive, to act the historian. 

1632 [see Historizing below]. 1640 Howell Dodona's 
Gr. Introd. Verses, While Druyd-like. . Under their blooming 
shade I historize. 1838 B. Corney Controversy hi You have 
..attempted to historize, to ratiocinate, to sentimentalize. 

Hence Hrstorizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena To Rdr. A iv, 

I mean an historicall way of Poetizing, or Poeticall manner 
of historizing, or displaying of the fained .. adventures and 
actions of persons reall. 1647 Torshell Design ^ to Har- 
monize Bible in Phenix (1721) I. xo6 An Harmonious his- 
torizing of the Psalms. 1652 Gaule Magaslrom. 103 In 
use among the historizing or exemplarizing astrologers. 

History (hi-stori),rA Also 4 histoixe, 5 hys- 
torye, 5~b iiistorye, 6-7 historie. [ad. L. his- 
toria narrative of past events, account, tale, story, 
a. Gr. laropia a learning or knowing by inquiry, 
an account of one’s inquiries, narrative, history, f. 
tarwp , Xarop - knowing, learned, wise man, judge, 
:—*fi8rojp, f. fib-, 18 - to know. (The form histoire 
was from F.) Cf.STORY, anaphetic form of history d\ 

f 1. A relation of incidents (in early use, either 
true or imaginary; later only of those professedly 
true) ; a narrative, tale, story. Obs. (exc. as applied 
to a story or tale so long and full of detail, as to 
resemble a history in sense 2.) _ 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 48, I finde- in a boke compiled To 
this materean olae histoire, The which comth now .to my 
memoire. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ /. Esop vr. xiii, The car- 
penter told thystory to his felawes. 1551 T. Wilson Logike 
(1580) 77 Wee read a notable historie of a yong childe in 
Rome, called Papirius.. 2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 
25 b, Which may be verified by an History that Plutarchus 
in the life of .. Flaminius reporteth. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
vi. 248 Heere Dives the rich Glutton dwelt,. this I suspend 
.. for all hold it to bee a Parable, and rot a History. 1700 
T. Brown tr. Erestty's Amusem. Ser. ft Com. 119 A Mounte- 
bank on the Stage .. gave them a History ot his Cures. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 183 Byron had some 
excelleht pairs of pistols, about most of which there were 
histories. 

2. spec. A written narrative constituting a con- 
tinuous methodical record, in order of time, of im- 
portant or public events, esp. those connected with 
a particular country, people, individual, etc. 

Chronicles , Annals , are simpler or more rudimentary forms 
of history, in which the events of each year, or other limited 
period, are recorded before passing on to those of the next 
year or period, the year or period being the primary divi- 
sion; whereas in a. history t str\ct\Y so called, each movement, 
action, or chain of events is dealt with as a whole, and pur- 
sued to Its natural termination, or to a conyenient halting- 
point, without regard to these divisions of time. 

Drum-nnd-trumpel history \ a contemptuous term for a 
history that gives undue prominence to battles and wars. 


1485 Caxton Paris 4 V. (x868) 206 The brave deeds which 
our ancestors accomplished. I have undertaken to draw the 
history for you. 1557 More's Wks. {title) The history of King 
Richard the thirde. 1563 Win^st Wks. (1890) II. 49 Quhow 
worschipfu! wes he. .the historiis declaris, quhilkis schawis 
that the mother of Alexander the Empriour callit him in hir 
cumpanie. 15 77 Holinshed {title) The Historie of Scot- 
land; conteining the Beginning, Increase, Proceedings, 
Continuance, . Acts, and Gou'erment of the Scottish Nation, 
from the original thereof to the yeere *571. 1685 Baxter 

Paraphr.N. T. t Matt. 1. 1, 1 begin this History’ of Christ, with 
the Genealogy or Catalogue of his Ancestors. x 683 Shadwell’ 
Sqr. Alsatia n. Wks. 1720 IV. 44 How can there be a true 
History’, when we see no Man living is able to write truly 
the History of the last Week? 1753 W. Smith Thucyd. i; 
(R.), Thucydides, an Athenian, hath compiled the history of 
the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians. 
1803 Med. Jml. X. 517 Some important dates and circum- 
stances towards the history of the Influenza. 3822 Miss R. 
Mangnall Hist. <5- Mi sc. Quest. Pref. 5 Opportunities of 
perusing the best English, Grecian, and Roman histories. 
1823 Mrs. Markham [Eliz. Penrose] Hist. Eng. Advt. 3 In 
putting a History of England into the hands of their chil- 
dren. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xiii. 711 Mezeray.. was also 
the first who saw that a history, to be of real value, must be 
a history, not only of kings, but of nations, a 3872 Maurice 
Friendship Bks. vi. (1874) 177 They profess to be Histories 
— that is, records of the actual growth and unfolding of a 
particular nation. 1874 Stubbs (title) The Constitutional 
History of England in its Origin and Development. 1874 
Green Short Hist. Pref. 5 Whatever the worth of tne 
present work may be, I have striven throughout that it 
should never sink into a ‘ drum and trumpet history’. 

3. (Withb'ut a or pi.') That branch of knowledge 
which deals with past events, as recorded in writ- 
ings or otherwise ascertained ; the formal record 


of the past, esp. of human affairs or actions ; the 
study of the formation and growth of communities 
and nations. 

‘ In this sense often divided, for practical convenience, into 
Ancient and Mode™, or Ancient , Medixval and Modern 
History. These have no very definite chronological limits ; 
but Ancient History is usually reckoned as ending with the 
fall of the Western Roman Empire in A.d. 476. Medireval, 
when separated^ from Modern History, is usually brought 
down to the period of the Oceanic discoveries in the 15th c. 
‘Ancient History’ is also humorously used in the sense of 
‘ matters which are out of date, or which no longer form 
part of practical politics \ 

The Muse 0/ History , Clio, one of the Nine Muses, repre- 
sented as the patroness of History ; also often put for a 
personification of History. 

1482 Caxton Higden's Polychronicoi Proem, Somesothly 
techyth to lye, but historye representynge the thynges lyke 
unto the wordes embraceth al utylyte and prouffite, i6xx 
Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 70 To think that man who knowes By 
History, Report, or his owne proofe What woman is.. will's 
free houres languish : For assured bondage l 1625 N. 
Carpenter Geog. Del. u. vii. (1635) 126 Where History is 
vneertaine, reasonable conjecture must challenge precedency. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. r^ix. 40 The Register of Knowledge 
of Fact is called History. X735 Boungbroke Lett. Study 
Hist. ii. (1752) 14, I hive read somewhere . that history is 
philosophy teaching by examples. 1798 Jane; Austen 
H or t hang. Abb. (1870) I. xiv. 85, I can read poetry and 
plays.. But history, real solemn history’, I cannot be inter- 
ested in. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (18x7) I. 241 We hardly find 
in classical history any parallel. 1828 Macaulay Ess., 
Hallavt r 1 History', at least in its state of ideal perfection, 
is a compound of poetry and philosophy. 1837 Carlyle 
Er. Rev. I. vil v, If fame were not an accident, and History 
a distillation of Rumour. 1838 Macaulay Ess., Temple 
(1865) II. 8/2 There is,a vile phrase of which had historians 
are exceedingly fond, ‘the dignity of history \ 1855 Bain 
Senses $ Int. m. i. § 76 The successions of events and trans- 
actions in human life, remembered apd related, make His- 
tory. 1865 M. ARNOLD’Ajf. Crit . ii. 75 The huge Mississippi 
of falsehood called history. 1876 Stopf; Brooke Eng. Lit. 
vii. 131 History.. was raised into the rank of literature in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century’ by three men 
[Humej^Robertson, Gibbon], 1886 Freeman A/eth. Hist. 
Study lip 1x7, 1 should be most inclined, .to say that history’ 
is the science of man in his character as a political being. 

b. 1595 Auncient Histories [see Ancient 3 b]. ^735 
Bolingbroke Lett. Study Hist. ii. (1752) 36 Modern history 
shews the causes, when experience presents the effects 
alone : and ancient history enables us to guess at the effects, 
when experience presents the causes alone. 1773 Mrs. 
Chaponr Improv. Mind x. (1827) 99, I only mean to warn 
you against mixing ancient history with modern. x8i8 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1878) I. Pref. 4 The subversion of the 
western empire is manifestly the natural termination of 
ancient history. 1853 Miss Yonge Landmarks Hist. Mid. 
Ages i. 1. (1868) 1 It is in effect impossible to draw any 
decided line between the periods of Ancient and Medieval 
history. We have chosen to commence the latter from the 
Battle of Tours [a.d. 732]. • 1884 Fref.man Aleth. Hist. 
Study (1886) 20, I need not tell you.. that I acknowledge no 
such distinction as that which is implied in the words 
‘ancient * and 1 modern ’ history’, . . I have never been able 
to find out by my own wit when ‘ ancient * history’ ends and 
when * modem 1 history begins. Ibid. 12 Each rime 
was appointed Examiner, I had to learn my trade afresh ; 
my experience from the former time had already' become a 
matter of ancient history. . 

. c. 1768 Beattie Minstr. H. xxxiii, The Muse of History 
unrolls her page. 1848 Lowell Fable for Crzircs 91 
Already for each I see History preparing the statue 
niche. 1892 Edith Thompson York Lane. 137 It is JT 
can hardly be said to know aught of the fate o » 

*4 . S lransf. fa. A series of events (of which the 
story is or may be told). Obs. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay (MW ■ 

Peregrinations, and Voyages made mto Tu lfco8 

faire and memorable histones happened! <ucceed- 

Topsell Serpents (x6 5 S) 601 As may; appear by ^ succeed- 
ing discourse, of a true history don ^ S » 
of a worshipful Gentleman. 1687 A. Lovlll tr. 7 'hrrenot s 
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Trav. t. 186 Many Figures in Bass-Relief, representing 
several sacred Histories. 

b. The whole train of events connected with a 
particular country, society, person, thing, etc., and 
forming the subject of his or its history (in sense 2 ) ; 
course of existence or life, career. Also in pregnant 
sense. An eventful career; a course of existence 
worthy of record. (See also Life -history.) 

[1608 Shahs. Per. v. i. 119 If I should tell my, history, it 
would seem Like lies disdain'd in the reporting.] 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 200 For every one.. to turn over anew 
leafe in his own History, and amend his own Erratas. 1715 
J. Richardson Theory Paint. 98 If there be any thing par- 
ticular in the History of the Person which is proper to he 
Express’d. 1852 Lynch Brief ATcdit. m Lett, to Scat- 
tered etc. 255 Every man has a moral history, i860 Geo. 
Eliot Milt on FI. vi. iii, The happiest women, like the 
happiest nations, have no history, 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 93 Travelling by sea was a task for which their pre- 
vious history had not prepared them. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(cd. 2) IV. 272 Our idea of space, like our other ideas, has a 
history. 1895 ‘Peronne* Veil of Liberty x. 209, (know 
what it is to love and to be parted. I, too, have a history. 

c. (Without a or //.) The aggregate of past 
events in general ; the course of events or human 
affairs. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 306 Take a turn in the Temple 
of History, and there meet with instructive Lectures of 
Providence. 184s Mill Ess. II. 221 It was Lessing by whom 
the course of history was styled 1 the education of the human 
race 1871 Smiles Charac . i. 22 History .. is but con- 
tinuous humanity influenced by men of character. 1874 
Motley Barnevetd I.vii.311 The great tragi-comedy which 
we call human history. 

5 . A systematic account (without reference to 
time) of a set of natural phenomena, as those con- 
nected with a country, some division of nature or 
group of natural objects, a species of animals or 
plants, etc. Now rare, exc. in Natural History. 

[In this sense following the similar use of iaropla by 
Aristotle and other Greek writers, and of historia by Pliny.] 
1567 J. Maplet {title) A Greene Forest, or a natural His- 
toric, wherein may bee seene the most sufferaigne Vertues 
in all the whole kinde of Stones and MettalsJ of Brute 
Beastes, Fowles, Fishes [etc.]. # x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo {title) 
A Geographical Histone of Africa. 1608 Topsell {title) The 
History of Serpents. 1615 Crookf. Body of Man 270 Aris- 
totle in his Bookesofthe History and Generation of creatures, 
doth [etc.]. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 122 In the * History of the 
Fero Islands’ I find no more species of birds than what 
I have already inserted. 1774 Goldsm. {title) History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature. 1790 Beilby {title) General 
History of British Quadrupeds. 1797 — {title) History of 
British Birds. 1834 M edwin Angler in Wales I. 30 The 
may-fly. .1 am curious to know something of the history of 
this little creature. 

6. fa. A story represented dramatically, a drama. 
Obs. b. spec . A drama representing historical 
events, a historical play. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 144 Your Honors 
Players ..Are come to play a pleasant Comedie ..It is a 
kinde of history. 1598 — {title) The History of Henrie the 
Fovrth. 1600 — A. y. L. n. vii. 164 Last Scene of all, 
That ends this strange euentfull histone. 1602 — Ham. 11. 
iL 416 The best Actors in the world, either for Tragedie, 
Comedie, Historic, Pastorall. _ 1623 {title) Mr. William 
Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 1864 
Kirk Chas. Bold I. 11. iii. 525 She was entertained with 
* Histories ’ — a kind of dramatic representation. 1877 Dow- 
den Primer Shaks. vi. § 15. 97 Both parts of Henry IV 
consist of a comedy and a history fused together. 

+ 7 . A pictorial representation of an event or 
series of incidents ; in 18th c. a historical picture. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. $ U plondyshtn. (Percy Soc.) p. lxx, All. 
the walles within of fynest golde, With olde history es & 
pictures manifolde. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. pi. xvi. 50 b, A great colomne, in ye which are carved 
by histories the things memorable, whiche have been done 
in this Hippodrome. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 76 In 
the Sacristy we were shown, .the curious hack of an altar of 
Ivory cut into Histories after a rare manner. 1715 J. 
Richardson Theory Paint 138 When a Painter intends to 
make a History. 1776 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. vii. (1876) 422 
A landscape of Claude Lorraine may be preferred to a history 
by Luca Giordano. 

H 8. Eccl. — L. historia, liturgically applied (a) 
to a series of lessons from Scripture, named from 
the first words of the Respond to the first lesson ; 

( b ) to the general order of a particular Office. 

Misunderstood and erroneously explained in Rock Ch. of 
Fathers IV. xii. 124 : see Proctor & Wordsworth Sarum 
Breviary , Index to Fasc. 1, 11. 

9. attrib. and Comb., as history-monger , - profes- 
sor , -wise, -writer ; + history faith, ‘historical* 
faith (see Historical 2 ) ; history -maker, (<z) a 
writer of a history; (<5) one who ‘makes history*, 

i.e. performs important actions which shape the 
course of history; so history-making a. ; his- 
tory-painter, one who paints * histories* (sense 7 ) ; 
so history -painting, history-piece. 

1531 Tindale Expos. <5- Notes (1849) J 54 he* this therefore 
be an undoubted article of thy faith: not of a*history faith, 
as thou believest a gest of Alexander. 1895 Ld. Wolseley 
Decl. F. Napoleon I. 3 The sayings, doings, aspirations, 
even the villanies of this great *htstory-maker. 1845 W. 
Cory Lett . 4 Jmls.i. 1897) 37. I could get a sure living 
as a journeyman * history-monger. 1658 W. Sanderson 
Graphite iS Excellent *History Painters. 17 rr Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) HI. 387 In a real history-painter,. the same 
knowledg, the same study, and view's, are requir’d, as in 
a real poet. 16 86 Aglionby Painting Illustr. Explan. 
Terms, *History-Painting is an Assembling of many Figures 


in one Piece, to Represent any Action of Life, whether True 
or Fabulous, accompanied with all its Ornaments of Land- 
skip and Perspective. 1713 Berkeley Guardian No. 49 r 8 
As I can not go to the price of history painting, I have pur- 
chased^ easy rates several beautifully designed pieces of 
Iandskip and perspective. 1706 Art of Painting (1744) 345 
He painted several ^history-pieces. 1773 Johnson in Bos- 
well 30 Apr., Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua paints 
faces in a history-piece. 1701 , Wallis in Collect. (O. H. S.) 
I. 329 An ^history-professor. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
ix. 4 He sheweth in *historywise, that his enemies were 
overthrowen. 1587 — De AfomayviU. 97 Iustine the •His- 
tory writer witnessetb, that the Kings . . afore Ninus .. were 
but particular Judges of Controuersies^ 2770 Armstrong 
Misc. II. 179 (Jod.) Superior in candour and impartiality to 
many at least of our modem history- writers. 

f History, v. Obs . [ad. F. historier (14th. c. 
in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. med.L. historidre (in both 
senses), f. historia History.] 

1 . trails. ^ To relate in a history or narrative; to 
record, narrate, recount. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 13 As in the .39. chapitre of the 
Actis of the said King Philip more plainly is historied. 
X502 Ord. Crystcn Mat Epil. (W. de W. 1526) 426 Newely 
hystoryed and translated out of Frensshe into Englysshe. 
1597 Shaks ; 2 Hen. IV , iv. L 203 And keepe no Tell-tale to' 
his Memorie, That may repeat, and Historic his losse, To 
new remembrance. 

. 2 . To inscribe or adorn with ‘histories 7 or his- 
torical scenes. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. n. xvi. 50 b, A 
great Colomne of Marble historied after the maner of those 
of Antonin and Adrian . . at Rome. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. 
Italy I. 227 These doors are all of brass historied into 
figures containing the remarkable histories of both the 
Testaments. Ibid. 148 Its three brazen doors are historied 
with a fine basso relievo. 

Histotomy, -trophic, -zyme : see Histo-. 

II Histrio (hrstrio). [a. L. histrio , histrion-em 
stage-player. (In Holland only as L.)] =next. 

[1600 Holland Livy 250 (R.) Heerevpon our owne countrie 
actors and artificlall professours of this feate were called 
Histriones , of Hister , a Tuscane word, which signifieth a 
player or dauncer.] 1658 Phillips, Histrio , a Player of 
Farces, a Buffoon. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 6 
‘ Begone, ye imbecile hypocrites, liistrios not heroes ! ’ 1887 
Pall Mall G. 6 July 2/2 A poor histrio, a stagey pedant. 
Histrion (hi*stripn). Also 6 erron. -an, -on. 
[a. F. histrion (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. his- 
tridn-em : see prec.] A stage-player, actor. (Now 
usually contemptuous;) 

c 1566 J. ALDAYtr. Boaystuau's Theat. World S iv,_His- 
trians that we have seene in our time file on a rope in ye 
ayre. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie \. xiy. (Arb.) 48 Roscius 
..the best Histrien or buffon that was in his dayes to be 
found. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxxvii. (1632) 426 Let 
her leave this care to Mimikes, to Histrions, and to Rhe- 
toricke Masters. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. Iii. 
295 It was found necessary to expel the histrions, or panto- 
mimic dancers. 1889 Evening News 6 No y. 2/6 When it 
is the fashion for histrions to air themselves in print. 

t Histrio'nian, a. Obs. rare. [-ian.J = next, 
1609 R. Barnerd Faithf Sheph. 85 This is a forewearing 
of the spirits, and too Histrionian like. 

Histrionic (histrip-nik), a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. histrionic-us, f. histrion-em ; cf. F. hislrionique 
(1769 in Littre).] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or belonging. to stage-players, or 
to play-acting; theatrical; dramatic. 

1759 Dilworth Pope 91 The favourite passion of the his- 
trionic tribe. 1774 Warton Hist . Eng. Poetry Hi. III. 285 
In consequence of his love and his knowledge of the his- 
trionick art, he taught the choristers over which he presided 
to act plays. 1867 ComJu Mag. Jan. 31 He can also boast 
decent histrionic talents. 

2 . Theatrical in character or style, ‘stagey* ; also 
fig. 1 acting a part hypocritical, deceitful. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. (R.), The_ crisp’d, perfum'd, 
belac’d, befooled Wights, Jetting in histrionick pride I 
saw. 1679 Hobbes Behemoth (1840) 363 The Presbyterian 
preachers.. by a long practised histrionic faculty, preached 
up the rebellion powerfully. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 563 Fop- 
pish airs And histrionic niumm’ry, that let down The pulpit 
to the level of the stage. 1889 Globe 7 Mar., Yesterday’s 
histrionic proceedings.' 

3 . Path . Histrionic paralysis (see quot.). His- 
trionic spasm , spasm of the facial muscles. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H is trionic spasm. 1893 Ibid., Paraly- 
sis, histrionic, Bell’s facial palsy, so Darned because the 
power of facial expression is lost. 

B. sb. 1 . A stage-player, actor. A\so fig. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 256 Costumes .. ready 

for the histrionics who are to wear them, i860 All Year 
Rnd. No. 75. 595 Commend me. .to this matchless histrionic t 
2 .pi. Play-acting, theatricals; theatrical arts; 
acting (of a part), pretence. 

1864 Sat. Rev. XVII. 515/r We have theatres in London 
. . not worse than the special Stratford histrionics. 1882 
A.W. Ward Dickens i. it He loved the theatre and every- 
thing which savoured of histrionics. 1890 Times 10 Mar. 9/1 
As a matter of common decorum orof satisfactory histrionics. 
Histrio-nical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. =prec. adj. I. 

3609 Holland Amin. Marcell. ncviii. vii. T17 In lieu of 
histnonicall act ours and players. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins 
Life Johnson 74 This supposed abuse of nistrionical liberty. 
1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past . m. iii % 3 In the Saxon canons 
* \ A ‘P‘ *1 is ordered that no priest shall .. exercise the 

mimical or histrionical art. 

2. =prec. adj. 2. 

-1560 Becon Nciu CalecTu Wks. 1844 II. 300 It was become 
deadly sin to minister the holy communion without these 


scenical, histrionical, and hickscomer-like garments, a 16*6 
Bp. Andrewes Serin. (1856) I. 414 This scenical, theatrical 
histrionical godliness, a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams. i 
(1692) 102 They [the Inquisition] are so histrionical in their 
ceremonies, as if they made a sport of barbarous ness, that 
they cite the dead men three several days to appear. 

Histrionically, adv . [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] j n 
a histrionic manner ; in relation to, or in the style 
of, actors or acting ; theatrically. 

X647 Trapp AlelliJ . ( Theol. in Comm. Ep. 637 They did all 
theatrically, histrionically) hypocritically. 1637 W. Mosice 
Coena quasi Kouy Def. xix. 337 To translate the Stage into 
the Church, making some Histrionically to personate that 
which they are not. 1864 Realm 23 May 7 Signor Graz mi 
..is now a very fair Valentine considered histrionically. 

Histrionicism (histripnisiz’m). [fiHisiBia- 
Nic + -ism.] Histrionic action ; — next. 

1870 Daily News 13 Dec., His vanity, his half-conscious 
histrionicism .. have been the subject of good-humoured 
laughter. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vi. 89 How could this girl 
have taught herself, in the solitude of a savage island, a 
species of histrionicism. which women in London circles 
strove for years to acquire ? 

Histrionism (hi-striffniz’m). [f.HiSTmoxor 
L. histrio, -onem + -ism.] Theatrical practice, ac- 
tion, or style ; ‘acting’. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. til §24 When personations 
shall cease, and Histrionism of happiness be over. 1835 
Fraser's Mag. XII. 540 Something to wash down his lord- 
ship’s dose of histrionism. 1862 Carlyle Fredk . Gt. ix. iv. 
II 1. 1 13 The Cathedral Church,— where high Prince Bishops 
delivered p alliums, did histrionisms. 

Hrstrionize, v. rare ~ \ [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
intr. To act, as a stage-player; to play a part. 
(In quot., to histrionize it.) 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 229 During the five 
hours space that, .he was pleased to histrionize it, he shewed 
himself so natural a representative that [etc.]. 

Hit (hit), ZJ. Fa. t. and pa. pple. hit. Forms: 
1 hyttan, 3-6 hitte, hytte, 4 hutte, hete, 4-5 
hyt, 4-7 hitt, 5 (3 rd sing . ) hit, 4- hit. Pa. t. 
1 hytte, 3-4 hutte, 3-5 hitte, (4 hite), 4- hit, 
(4-5 hitt, 5 hyt(te, 6-7 hot, 6-9 Sc, and north. 
hat, 7 hatt). Pa. pple. 4 y-hyt, 5 hyt, yhytte, 5- 
hit, {dial. 5 Sc. hittin, 6- hitten, hutten, 6 hot). 
[Late OE. hyttan = ON. hit l a to hit upon, light 
upon, meet with, Sw. hitta , Da. hitte to hit, find, 

• App. from Norse : cf. Branch II ; but the senses under I 
seem to have been developed at an early date in Eng. from 
the notion ‘get at, reach 

X, To get at or reach with a blow, to strike. 

1 . traits. To reach or get at with a blow or a 

missile ; to give a blow to (something aimed at); 
to strike with aim or intent. When the success of 
the actor is the prominent notion, its opposite is to 
miss ; when the effect upon the object is prominent, 
the meaning tends to be ‘ to strike sensibly, so as to 
be felt * ; cf. sense 8. ' 

c xroS Lay. 26060 pe eotend smat after biliue & noht htne 
ne hutte. Ibid. 27680 He. .pene admiral hitte mid smmrtea 
ane dunte. 13.. K. Alts. 2155 Ac Alisaundre hutte him, 
certe, Thorugh Iivre, and longe, and heorte. c X350 Ivtf 
Palerne 3621 No man pat he hit mi3th him withstonde. 
1387 Tresis a Higden vi. xxix, Atte laste Harold was yujt 
wyp an arewe & loste hys on ye. 1413 Pdgr. bowu 
(Caxton 1483) v. x. 101 Pacj’ence hitte Ire in the beirae 
that it flewe a feld. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 273 Was he nevei 
yhytte ? 1484 Caxton Fables of ZEsop iv. ix, Thow shall 

hytte hym with thy swerd and kylle hym. x53° 

585/2, I hytte a thyng that I throwe at. 1553,1 : ’ V,LS0 \! 
Rhet . (1580) 3 Phavorinus the Philosopher.. did hitayong 
man over the Thumbes verie handsomely, for usyng.-o ve ‘ 
straunge woordes. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) «• 3® 
Sym said he sett nocht by hiss forss, Bot becht he sovvifl 
be hittin. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. XH. XV* (icao; 
206 A viper smitten or hot with a reed is astomed. xoo 
Shaks. Twel. N. 11. v. 51 O for a stone-bow to bit b 1 ® 
the eye. a 1665 Montcomerie Misc. Poems xxxiil X 7 
shot and hat me on the breist. 1743 Broughtons * iVl 
Boxing in Blaine Encycl Rur. Sports § 1221 No 
is to hit his adversary when be is down. 1828 t- r £ r ,, 
Dial., Hat , prat, of hit. 1879 F. Pollok Sport kr • 
Burmah I. 193, 1 had hit the tigress hard as she s Pp n *L 
X885 Law Tunes 9 May 29/2 The plaintiff, .fired at him, c 
did not hit him. . 

fig. x6xt Middleton & D. Roaring G. Epil., Some * 
praised The haire .. Some hit her o’re the.lippes, mwi 
their colour. , . , 

b. Cricket, (a) To strike (the ball) with the b: a ■ 
hence with the bowler as object, (b) T 7 kit ojf, 
to make up (a number of runs) by hitting. . 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. vii?. When you or RaSS 
hit a ball hard away for six. 1883 Daily 7 

Dr. Grace hit Hill square for 4. 2884 P&d MallG.jp 
9/1 Mr. Hornby hit each bowler twice for 4- 1 , L., to 
Nczus 15 Sept. 3/4 The Englishmen had only 33. 10 £ w s 
win and this was hit off in .twenty-five minutes lorw > . 
of one wicket. X89* Ibid, x Sept. 4/5 Yorkshire.. in the 
remaining.. hit off 56 of these for the loss of two bats ^ * 

2 . absol. or intr. To give a blow or blows, 
strike with something in hand or with a 

7 a 1400 A forte Arth. 1149 Arthur, -hittez ever in **! c . 
up to he hiltez. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxjcviu- > 1 f 
X78 Who so shootes at the like, in hope to hit, may . c 
isse. 1669 Sturmy Mariner* s Mag. v. 57 Take sum 
ark you would shoot to, and tliat is the way to nil. / 

S. L. tr. Frykt's Voy. E. Ind. 25 Throw a Dart or ^ £ 
Stick, with which they'll hit within the compass ot 
thing a mighty distance. 1850 S. G. Osdornk GuOJts 
X12 There were . . lads hitting at stones with nam 
1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 4038 {Boxing) He 
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..an excellent 'stopper', hitting with his right and stop- 
ping with his left. 

3. traits . Of a missile or moving body: To come 
upon with forcible impact ; to strike. 

. c *375 Sc. Leg-. Saints, Cristofore s8r Sowne ane erow 
in he ee hyme hit. 1628 Digby Foy. Medit. (1868) 77 He., 
shott 7 peeces att my pinnace, all which halt her. 1694 
A. db la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 40 In at the window . . [it] 
was flung . . and had like to have hitten Mr. Walker on the 
head. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 354 With an 
Elligar . . that sticks in the Fish it hits. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xi, My pellet. .1 trust, it did not hit your eye. 
pig. I 5 I 3 -Douglas AEneis v. iii. 90 The meikle hillis 
Bemys agane, hit with the brute so schtll is. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ . v. 44 The sun, that now. .hit the Northern hills. 

4. absol. or intr. To come with forcible impact 
{against, upon , etc.). 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiil. 58 be whilk brand efter- 
wardes hitt on erthe and stakk still j>erin. 1530 Palsgr. 
585/2, I went darkeling and dyd hytte agaynst a doore. 
1659 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 137 When we en- 
deavour to shun one .. Sand-bank, we hit against another. 
a 1704 Locke (J.), If bodies be extension alone, how can they 
move and hit one against another? i860 Tyndall Glac. t. 
xxv. xgo The little snow granules hit spitefully against the 
skin. Mod. The shot hit in front of the head high up. 

5. trails. To deliver (a blow, stroke, etc.). 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 3687 Archers of Inglande .. Hittis 
thourghe be harde stele fulle hertly dynnttis. CX400 Destr. 
Troy 5937 He .. Hit on his hede a full hard dynt. 1460 
Lybeaus Disc. 1631 Ayder yn other scheld hytte Strokes 
grymly greete. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. B. I. 122, 1 lifted 
the stick and pretended to hit at it a back-handed blow. 

6 . With two objectives . To hit any one a blow ; 

to strike him with a blow, to give him a blow. 

1597 T. Beard Theatre God's yndgem. 1. xxi. (1631) 122 
One of his seruants . . hot him such a knock with a pistol 
that he killed him therewith. 1599 J. Minsheu Dial. Span. 

Eng. (1623) 18, I hit myselfea blow.. in this shin bone. 
1763 C. Johnston Reverie I. 135 Hitting him a plump in 
the bread-basket. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. Jmls . II. 23 
Hitting the poor Venus another.. blow. 

7. irons. To knock (a part of the body) against 
or on something. 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Cantus' Mor. Relat. 249 [Hel hit his 
nose so hard against the ground, That he lay quite stund 
with the fall. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 178 It would swim to 
and fro . . but would often hit itself against the rocks or 
stones. Mod. In the dark he hit his foot against the step. 

8 . Jig. To affect the conscience, feelings, comfort, 
prosperity, etc. of (any one) in a way analogous to 
physical bitting; to affect sensibly, painfully, or 
injuriously ; to smite, wound, hurt. To hit home : 
cf.,HoME adv. 5 . 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George txo Sad sorow sa cane hyme 
hit. 15x3 Douglas AEneis iv. xi. 22 Now art thou hit with 
frawart weirdis vnkynd. 1553 T. Wilson Rhel. (1580) 138 
A merie man can .want no matter to hitte hym home, c 1565 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 234 (Jam.) The 
chancel lour., hearing the grose and ruid speach.. thought 
he hat thame ovir near. 1620 Sanderson Scrnt. (1681) I. 
J42 Christ hitteth him home, and presseth upon his par- 
ticular corruption. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers x. § 17^ 
307 This Objection hitteth not us at all. 1735 Pope Donne 
Sat. iv. 232 Dear Countess ! you have charms all hearts ta 
hit ! 18G1 Bright Sp. India 19 Mar., The noble Lord felt 
himself hit. 1888 Bryce A/ner. Commits. II. xliii. 134 There 
is always a desire to hit companies. 

b. To be hard (sometimes heavily , badly) hit : 
to be severely or deeply affected by something ; 
esp. to be seriously smitten by some adversity. (Cf. 
sense 1 , quot. 1879 .) 

1854 Lever Dodd Earn. Abr. xiv. no, I got * hit hard ’ at 
the Brussels races, lost twelve hundred at icarte. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commit). II L xc. 229 Stocks had now fallen, 
and everybody was hard hit. 1891 N. Gould Doub. Event 
3 A friend of his had been hit heavily over a certain race. 
1893 L'pool Daily Post 1 Jan., Liverpool was badly hit last 
year by the fall in cotton. 

9. To cast, throw. Obs. exc. dial. . 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A^v. 172 penne Clement pe Cobelere 
caste of his cloke, And Hikke be.Ostiler hutte his hod aftur. 
x85z H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xlii. (D.), Everything past use 
was hit, as they say in Berkshire, out into the street. 

10. Backgammon. To ‘take up* (a man). To 
hit a blot : to throw a number which enables the 
player to take up an unguarded man, that is, one 
left single and alone on any point in his adversary’s 
tables. Hence jig. to discover a failing or a weak 
point. (See Blot sbfi) 

1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. in Had. Dodsley VII. 
276 Mrs.Gour. Look ye, mistress, now I hit ye. Mrs. Bar. 
Why, ay, you never use to miss a blot, Especially when it 
stands so fair to hit.. I hot your man. 1691 T. H[ale] Ace. 
Nezu Invent, p. xxxviii, And be there hits a blot in the 
Papal Tenets that was never hit before. 1778 C. Jones 
Hoyle's Games lutpr. 175 Suppose I leave two Blots, either 
of which cannot be hit but by double Dice. 1870 Hardy & 
Ware Mod. Hoyle 144 If you are obliged^ to leave a blot, 
by having recourse to the Calculations for hitting it, you will 
find the chances for and against you.. Never fail spreading 
your men, either to take a new point in your table, or to 
hit a man your adversary may happen to enter. 1889 Spec- 
tator 14 Dec 832 Mr. Morley has hit a blot in our policy. • 
IX. To come upon, light upon, meet with, get 
at, attain to, reach one’s aim, succeed, and the like. 

This is the ON. sense; but with the exception^ of the 
single late OE. instance in xi, its exemplification in Eng- 
lish as a whole is later. 

11. traits. To come upon, light upon, meet with, 
get at, xeach, find, esp. something aimed at. a. 
with material object 


a 1075 OE. Chron. (MS. D.) an. 1066 Da com Harold, .on 
unwaer on J?a Normenn, and hytte hi be^eondan Eoforwic, 
at Steinford-brygge. 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Foy. (1589) 
256 Sayling Northwarde.. we shall hitte those Islandes. 
01532 Dewes Int rod. Fr. in Palsgr. 908 To hitte or ouer- 
tnke, attaindre. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise 
Vieillard 25 So farre out of the way., that they can hardly 
hit the right way againe to the. .citie of God. 1704 Addi- 
son Italy (1733) 56 The Entrance is so difficult to hit. 1738 
Swift Pol. Convcrsat. iL 138 Egad, I can’t hit the Joint. 
*797 Capt. Troubridge 25 July in Nicolas Nelson's Disp. 
(1845) II. 426 note , From the darkness of the night I did 
not immediately hit the Mole, the spot appointed to land 
at. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 195 As soon as I knew 
where to bit you with a letter, 
b. with immaterial object. 

1555 Eden Decades 309 To consyder howe they hytte the 
truthe sumtyme. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. 
(1586) 68 You have hit my meaning right. 1685 Lady 
Russell Lett. I. xxi. 57, I cannot hit the names of the 
rest. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 11. 272 Other persons 
..were able .. to hit the happy medium. 1866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Neighb. iii. (1878) 37, I never could hit his 
way of talking to his parishioners. 

12. intr . With upon, on (+ of), in same sense as 
11 . (With indirect passive.) 

at 300 Cursor M. 7152, 1 wat noght hu he on {jam hitte. 
c 1375 St. Leg. Saints , Clement 836 Bot one J>at place 
mycht nane of j?ame hyt. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
146 In readyng .. he hit at length upon himself and the 
More % 1568 V. Skinner tr. Montanus ' Inquis. 17 a. So he 
can hit of the matter. J609 B. Jonson Sit . Worn. jv. ii, 
No, but I could hit of some things that thou wilt miss. 
X705 Bosman Guinea 34 The Means which they chiefly hit 
upon, and practised. 17x5 Yanbrugh Country Ho.u. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 464/1 Sure I shall hit of some way to get rid of this 
crew. 1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 12 Like other facts, they are 
not to be hit upon by a happy conjecture. 1807 P. Gass 
yrnl. 132 We . . crossed a large mountain and hit on the 
creek and small valley, which were wished for by our guide. 
1874 Sayce Compar. PItilol. ii. 69 Hypothesis after hypo- 
thesis, until the right one is at length hit upon. 

+ 13. intr. To attain the object aimed at or end 
intended ; to ‘ hit the mark \ Of events, etc. : To 
come to the desired end ; to succeed ; to come off 
as intended. Obs . or dial. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2071 Thow se not J>at sothely said ys 
of olde, And ofte happes to hit, qwo so hede tas. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. F. in. ii. 270 Hath all his ventures fail’d, 
what not one hit? 1668 Sedley Mulb. Card. Prol., The 
cruel critic and malicious wit, Who think themselves undone 
if a play hit. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. II. n. 
127 (E. D. S.) Thispirky wheat is often sown after turneps 
..and generally hits well. 1842 Akerman Wilts. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) S.V., The apples hit well t’year. 

14. traits. To attain to an exact imitation or re- 
presentation of ; to imitate exactly or to a nicety. 
Cf. hit off, 24 c. 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 484 Harke how Jumball hitts it 
[a cry] right. x6x* Shaks. IFint. T. v. i. 127 Your Fathers 
Image is so hit in you. 1623 B. Jonson in Shakspere's 
Wks. To Rdr., O, could he but haue drawne his wit As 
well in brasse, as he hath hit His face. ^1633 Milton 
Arcades 77 If my inferior hand or voice could hit Inimitable 
sounds. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 4x8 r 3 It is pleasant to 
look on the Picture of any Face, where the Resemblance is 
hit 1808 Wolcott (P. Pindar) One more Peep at Rl Acad. 
Wks. J812 V. 356 How dares thy hand, that cannot hit The 
features of a poor Tom tit, Attempt the Eagle’s fury in its 
flight? 1842 Motley Corr. (1889) I. iv. 119 One of ihe most 
difficult things in painting is to hit the exact colour of the 
human face. 

15. To fall in with exactly; to suit, fit, be agree- 
able to. 

c xjjSb Sidney Ps. xl. iv, [I] sought with deedes thy will 
to hitt. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 506 The dry marie, sortetli 
well with a moist soile ; and the fatty, hitteth that which is 
dry and lean. 1632 Milton Penseroso 14 Hail, divinest 
Melancholy’, Whose saintly visage is too bright To hit the • 
sense of human sight. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 327 
All the Characters must hit and correspond one to another. 
1766 Goldsm. Fic. W. xvi, We did not iinmediatelyrecoJlect 
an historical subject to hit us. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xlvii, What vaster dream can hit the mood Of Love on 
earth? 1884 Church Bacon i. 20 In the hope .. of hitting 
her taste on some lucky occasion. 

+ 18. intr . To fall in suitably or exactly; to -co- 
incide ; to square with, agree with. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Tirnon iii. i. 6 A Guift I warrant. Why this 
hits right: I dreampt of a Siluer Bason and Ewre to night. 
1699 Bentley PJial. xi. 274 Plutarch .. would never balk a 
good story though it did not exactly’ hit with Chronology. 
2719 De Foe Crusoe 11. i, The Scheme hit so exactly with 
my Temper. 1722 — Col. yack (1840) 133 Was there nothing 
in his case that hit with your own? 

17. intr. To agree together. Obs. or dial. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i.‘l 308 Pray you let vs sit IQc*- hit] 
together. 1758 T. Nevile lmit. Hor. Ep. 1. xviij. 331 
Believe me, contraries will never hit ; The fop avoid the 
clown, the dunce the wit. 1828 Craven Dial., Hit, to 
agree. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., * We hit about it ’, agreed. 
.. ‘ Hae ye hitten on yeti’, come to an agreement. 

III. To aim, direct one's aim or course. 

+ 18. intr. To aim, seek, strive. Obs. rare. 

13.. E. E.Allit, P. A. 132 pe \vy3.. Hitte* to haue ay 
more & more. 

19. intr. To direct one’s course, be directed ; to 
pass, turn ; to ‘ strike ’ cut, in, in a particular 
direction. ? Now dial. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 380 Of a hepe of askes he hitte in 
he myddez. a 1400-50 Alexander 445 He sail hit with his 
hede m-to pe heghe est. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4671 pai comyn 
to the cost . . and pere hyt into hauyn. Ibid. 7242 Achilles 
also afterward rose, Hit on his horse, hurlit into fight. 


la *500 Chester PI. x. 275 Into Egypte till we hitte [E.E.T.S. 
hytt] The Angel will us Ieade. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
* *9 The Atoms of Fire, or Heat, which penetrate into the 
Bladder ;. .Why could they not hit out, as well as in, through 
the same pores? ^ 1713 Pope Guardian No. 40 ad fin- Both 
.Spenser and Philips have hit into the same road with this 
old West Country’ Bard of ours. 1895!’. Hardy in Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 568 I’ve seen her hit in and steer down the long 
slide on yonder pond. 

IV. Phrases. 

- 20. To hit it. a. To hit the mark *, to guess the 
right thing ; to make a correct conjecture. 

1588 Shaks. L. L'. L. iv. i. 127 Thou canst not hit it my 
good man. 1591 Florio 2 nd Fruites 25 G. That is stake- 
money under the line, is it not so? T. Yea sir, you hitt It 
right. ‘ 1738 Swift Pol. Cottyersat. iii. 199 Guess again. . .A 
Girl then. . . You have hit it. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Re - 
former (1891) 134 You’ve just hit it there. 

b. (Now usually to hit it off.) To agree. 

1634 Strafford Lett. I. 299 Would to God our master 
could hit it with that crown ! 1668 Sedley Mulb. Card. 1, 
i. Wks. 1722 II. 9 You and I shall never hit it. 1780 Mad. 
D’Arblay Early Diaty (1889) II, 291 How do y’ou and the 
great Mrs. Montague hit it off? 1844 Alb. Smith Adr. 
PIr. Ledbury xxiL 11886) 66 The respective wives of these 
gentlemen never hit it exactly. x86x Hughes Tom Brcntsn 
at Oxf. xi, Tom did not venture to inquire for a day’ or two 
how the two hit it off together. 

c. To attain exactly to the point wanted; to 
strike the scent in hunting (also hit it off). 

1704 Steele Lying Laver 1. (1747) j 6 Not ev’ry open- 
handed Fellow hits it neither. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes 
-ii. 52 To look through every circumstance necessary to be 
considered in the adjusting of this point so as exactly to hit 
it. 18.. Rec. N. Devon Staghounds 65 (W. Som. Word-bk.) 
The hounds then hit it up the river. Ibid. 68 The hounds 
came to a check, and could never hit it off again. 

21. To hit the inaik, the nail, the needle , the pin , 
the nail upon the head, usuallyy^. 

C1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 Now be myn trowthe 
ae hytte the pynne. X530 Proper Dyalogc (1863) 15 Thou 
hyttest the nayle upon the head For that is the thinge that 
they dreed. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 305 Indeede she 
had bit the needle in that deuise. 1597 Morley Introd. 
Mus. 75 That we commonly call hilling ihe eight on the 
face , when we come to an eight, and skip vp from it agayne 
to another perfect concord, a 1613 Overbury Charac., 
Amorist Wks. (1856) 57 To keep Cupid from hitting the 
blacke. x68o H. More Apocal. Apoc. 54 This Bow-man 
hat _ the mark, when the Emperour Constantine turned 
Christian. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wtves + Date. (Tauchn.) I. 
6g He was rash, .hitting the nail on the head sometimes. 

b. To hit one in the teeth : to reproach one {with 
n thing), throw it in one’s teeth (see Tooth). 

22. Hit or miss: Whether one hits or misses; 
at random, at haphazard, happy-go-lucky. (Cf. 
Hitty-missy.) Also atlrib. and subst. 

x6o6 Shaks. ffr. % Cr. 1. iii. 384 But hit or misse, Our 
proiects life this shape of sence assumes. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 115 Whose practise in Physick is nothing but the 
Countrey dance, call’d Hit or Misse. 1705 Hickeringill 
Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 14 Do we all march towards Heaven hit 
or miss, and by guess? 1873 Ouida PascarH II. 42 It is 
not the happy-go-lucky hit-or-miss sort of thing that you 
may fancy. 

V. With adverbs in specialized senses. 

23. Hit in. fa. trans. To thrust in, push in 
with a stroke. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 512 pan wendisf ar-put a litill worm 
& wald it eft enter, And or scho hit in hire hede a hard 
deth suffirs. 

b. intr. To strike in : see 19 . 

24. Hit off. a. trans . To pioduce or throw off 
with success. 

1700 Concreve Way of l For Id \u. xiii, We hit off a little 
wit now and then, but no animosity. 1822 Mary A. Kelty 
Osmond L 87 You used to be rather au fait at hitting off 
a sonnet. 

b. To succeed in attaining or getting at or upon. 
(Said esp. of striking the scent in hunting.) _ 

1678 Dryden Litnberham iv. i, You have hit it off it seems. 
a 1698 Temple (J.), What prince soever can hit, off this 
great secret, need know no more. 1749 Fielding Tom 
yonesx. vi, It happens to this sort of men, as to bad hounds, 
who never hit off a fault themselves. 1815 S/orting Mag. 
XLV”. 299 Ike hounds again hit off the scent. 1879 F. Pol- 
lok Sport Brit. Bunnah I. 69 We started at daybreak . . 
and soon hit off a trafl- 

c. To describe, represent, or reproduce success- 
fully or to a nicety. 

*737 Waterland Eucharist 81 He has very well hit off 
the Sense. 1831 Macaulay in Life 4- Lett. (1883) I. 233, 

I never saw a character so thoroughly hit off. 2871 Smiles 
Charac. x. (1876) 275 Sometimes he hits off an individual 
trait by an anecdote. 

d. See also senses 1 b and 20 b, c. 

25. Hit out. fa. trans. To knock out. Obs. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C xxr. 386 And ho so hitteb out a 

mannes eye o)>er elles bus for-tef. *7°4 J m B 1 * 75 ” cc ’ 4 la ‘ 
hometansaZ, I have hit out the Devils Eyes already. 

+ b. To bring out, come out with. Obs. rare. 

1579 E. K. Ep. Ded. Spenser’s Sheph. Cal., He mought 
needes in singing hit out some of theyr tunes. 

C. To strike ont, elicit. . 

1838 Keble Occas. Paf.f, Rev. 
the spark which has now become such an erb ot poetical 

faX cL intr. To strike out with the fist. Msofg. to 

deal heavy blows at, to attack vigorously. 

1856 Reade /.< 11 never tec late xv l E 

that hits out straight frcm the dmuHer. 1873 / • - 

10 May 190/1 Mr. Torrens hit out a. Mr. Uy . e . a 1593 

20-3 
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Ld. C. E. Paget Autobiog. vi. (1896) iBS A member [of 
'Parliament ] should hit out seldom but hit hard. 

VI. 26 . Comb, hit-wicket {Cricket), the act 
of hitting the wicket with the bat or a part of the 
person, by which the batsman is ‘ out’. 

• *773 in Q' Eriu No. 316. 469 [We find! * hit wicket ' [scored 
for the first time in a match between Hatnbledon and Eng- 
land in 1773k .1850 ‘Bat’ Cricket Man. ah The bitterns 
given out as ‘hit wiclcet*. 1897 Ranjitsinhji Cricket xix, 
The umpire at the bowler's end is the proper person to be 
appealed to . .’ in all cases except those of stumping, hit- 
wicket, and run out. 

Hit, sb. Also 5 Bete, 6-8 hitt.. [f. Hit's*.] 

* 1 . A blow given to something aimed at; a stroke 
(at cricket, billiards, etc.) ; the collision or impact 

.of one body with another. 

Hit off {in Hockey), the first stroke, which begins the game. 
C1450 Ccrv. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 185 To hym wyl I go, and 
. ^eve hym suebe an hete That alle the lechis of the londe 
his lyf xul nevyr restore. 1598 Florio, Colpo , a blow, a 
stroke, a hit. 1602 Shaks. Dam. v. ii. 292 A hit, a very 
palpable hit. 2681 Cotton IVond, Peak 32 How deep. .By 
tumbling down stones.. Till the first hit strikes theastonisht 
ear, Like Thunder under-ground. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXVI. 195 The navigator could plant but few hits. x8xx 
Jbid. XXXVII. 92 He. .can only be denied by a hit down. 
ft 1850 * Bat ' Cricket Man. 46 Whatever byes result from the 
hit, go to the hit. 1879 F. Pollok Sport* Brit. Burmah 1. 229 
We .. made some very disgraceful misses, and again some 
very pretty hits. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 22 Feb. 11/2 The annual 
encounter, .at hockey. .Hit off will be at half-past two. 

2 . A stroke of sarcasms censure, rebuke, etc. 

cx668 Roxb . Ball. (1892) VII. 381 Tis Wit for Wit, and 

Hit for Hit. 2673 [R. Leigh! Tramp. Rek. 139 His snip- 
snap wit, hit for hit. 1800 Sporting Mag. XV. 265 We have 
received a number of hits about the soup or broth shops. 
1873 Helps Anivt. «$■ Mast. iv. (187^) 102 In Hudibras there 
is a sly hit at the sayings of the philosophers. 

3 . A stroke of good luck which one hits upon or 
meets with ; a fortunate chance. 

1666 Pefys Diary x June, To lamentthe losse of the oppor- 
tunny of the last yeare, which.. all might have been such a 
hit as will never come again in this age. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth 1. 294 A lucky hit indeed, for chance to frame a 
world 1 1704 Churchill Collect. Voy. III. 9/1 One of these 
Hits is enough to Enrich a Family, 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang. vii. 120 Such words, .which only by a lucky hit gain 
life and a career. 

b. To look to (or mind) one's kits: to look to 
one’s chances. 

1699 Bentley PJiat. 190 He should have minded his hits 
better, when he was minded to act the Tyrant a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Cmu s. v. Eye, To have an Eye to the main 
Chance, or look to your Hits. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
(1822) II. 248 If 1 mind my hits this trip, I shall be as rich 
as the best of them. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Mar- 
ried xxiii, You had better mind your hits between mamma 
and me. 

4 . A successful stroke made in action or per- 
formance of any kind. 

1815 W. H. Ireland Scribblcomanict 157 note , One of Mr. 
Lane's most fortunate hits. 1829 Blackxv. Mag. XXV. 399 
Mr. Peel seems to have made a hit in the chief character of 
Shiel’s play. 1847 Alb. Smith C/tr. Tadpole xxiv. (1879) 
2x7 His general effect.. was pronounced to be a hit. 

b. A saying that goes to the point ; a striking 
and effective expression ; a telling phrase. 

_ 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. i. 18 He suggested the 
introduction of two or three jokes — ‘hits’, I recollect he 
called them— into the speeches of that personage. .1884 Non- 
con/. fj- Indep. 25 Sept. 929/2 The noble speaker had made 
the hit of the evening. 1885 Law Times LXXX. 10/1 One 
of his happiest hits is to brand wire pullers as the chiffon- 
liters of politics. 

c. A successful guess. 

^ 2852 Gladstone Glean. IV. i. 139 A knack of lucky con- 
jecture . . resembling that which solves conundrums, often 
seems to be more successful in its hits than comprehensive 
mental grasp or the closest logical continuity. 

. d. Ifit off, the act of hitting off (Hit v. 24 c) ; 
a clever representation or imitation. . 

1830 J. Badcock in Foote's Wks. p. xi, The plaudits 
which would accompany a successful hitoff of the subject 
under treatment. 

5 . Backgammon, a. A game won by a player 
after his opponent has thrown off one or more men 
from the board, as distinguished from a gammon or 
a backgammon: see quot 1888. b. The act of 
hitting a * blot see Hit v. jo. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. ii. Backgammon, at which my old 
friend and I sometimes took a twopenny hit. 1778 C. Jones 
Hoyle'' s Games Impr. 171 Two of your Adversary’s Men in 
yourJTables are betteqfor a Hit, than any greater Number, 
provided your - Game is forwardesL 1856 Lever Martins 
of Crcf M. x8 A hardly-contesled * hit * of backgammon was 
being fought out. _ x8$8 Cassell's Bk. Sports fr Past. 385 
There are three different kinds of wins, viz., the kit, the 
gammon, and the backgammon. The player who has played 
all his men round into his own inner table, and by fortunate 
throws of the dice has borne all his men, wins the hit. 

0 . An abundant crop of fruit (i.e. one that turns 
out a success), west. dial. 

1800 Trans. Soc. Arts XVIII. 303 What in the Cider- 
countries is called a hitt. This . . superabundance of fruit, 
is very destructive to the trees; for so great a crop weakens 
them very* much. 2890 Gloncestersh. Gloss., Hit , an abun- 
dant crop of fruit. 

Hit, obs. f. Hight v., Height; obs. and dial, 

f. Ir. 

Hitch, (hit]), v. Forms ; 5-6 hyche, hytche, 
hich, 6- hitch. [In Promp. Pan*., 1440, hytehe-n ; 
in 1 G-x 7th c. also without h, sec Itch v.-; app. iden- 


tical in sense with early ME. Icche-n.' If these are 
in origin the same word, it is equally difficult to 
explain the loss of h in the one, and its addition in 
’the other form. In some uses hitch is equivalent in 
sense to Sc. and north, hotch , with which, if the h 
is original, it may be radically cognate. No re- 
lated word appears in the cognate langs. The con- 
nexion of branches I and II is also uncertain. 

(There does not appear to be any ground for connecting it 
with hick- in hicket, hiccup.)) 

I. To move jerkily. 

1 . trans. To move (anything) as with a jerk, or 
in an abrupt or discontinuous manner ; to shift (a 
thing) a little away or aside. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hytchyn, or remevyn (A", 
hychyn, P. hytehen, J., W. hytheo), amoveo, moveo , re - 
tnoveo. a 1529 Skelton E. Rummy ng 401 Another than 
dyd hyche her, And brought a pottel pycher. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War 1. xxiii. (1840) 38 Jerusalem.. hath somewhat 
altered her situation, having hitched herself more north- 
westward. 1674 N. Fairpax Bulk <V Selv. 122^ That the 
spring of the Watch, .should by its bear or plasticity hitch it 
forwards. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley ix, Hitching his chair 
nearer the fire. 1884 Gilmour Mongols 256 Hitching him'- 
Self round.. looking at me. 

b. esp. To raise or lift with a jerk. Usually 
with up. Orig. nautical. 

1833 Marry at P. Simple li, So saying, Swinburne hitched 
up his trowsers, and went down below. 1842 Barham fttgol. 
Leg. Ser. 11. Misetdv. Margate xix, And then he hitch'd his 
trousers up, as is, I’m told, their use. x86x Miss TvTLEb Pap. 
.Thought/. Girls (1863) 38 Over-prominent shoulderblades, 
which she had not given over hitching awkwardly. *865 
Dickens Mitt. Fr. 11. i. She hitched this chin up. 1869 
Blackmore Loma D. iii, She. .hitched her dress. 

2 .Jig. To move or lift as by a jerk into some 
position ; spec, to put (as by an effort) into a story, 
into verse, or the like ; to insert or mention in a 
literary work, esp. by way of exposure or ridicule. 
Sometimes app. associated with sense 5. 

3749 Fielding Tom fonts vm. i, Hitch him in distich. 
2779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, Now we must appear loving and 
affectionate, or Sneer will hitch us into a story. 1779 J. 
Adams in Fam.Lctt.{ 1876) 355 If .. the letter should be caught 
and hitched into a newspaper, the world would say I was 
not to be trusted with a secret. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. 
I. it. xiii. 196 The most exalted persons.. cruelly hitched in 
a rhyme, and thrown out to the vulgar. 1805 W. Taylor in 
Ann. Rev. III. 58 Our endowed free schools .. keep down 
the price of education ..and they hitch into genteel life a 
•number of young men, who are lost to industry. 1889 Serj. 
Robinson Bench 4 Aar 305 A few words hitched in here re- 
garding barristers' clerks may not be thought out of place, 
b. intr. for passive. 

^733 Pope Hot. Sat. xi. i. 78 Whoe’er offends, at some un- 
lucky time Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme, Sacred 
to Ridicule his whole life long, a 1797 Mason Dean <5- 
Squire (R.), I ask his pardon. At the time He chanc’d to 
hitch into my rhyme. 1805 Foster Ess. iv. v. 185 note. 
Names that may more commodiously hitch into verse. 

3 . intr. To shift one’s position a little ; to move 
with a jerk or succession of jerks. 

X629T. Adams Serm. Rev.v i. 16 Wks. 758 When . . the place 
of their hope became an Hand, loe now they hitch vp higher 
to the toppes of the tallest trees. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. 
ii. § 52 To ease themselves a little, by hitching into another 
lace. x8.. W. Taylor in Ann. Rev., The Belgae .. were 
itching westward to make room for the Goths. 1865 
Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xvm. xii. VIII. 35 Slow Fermor.. 
began hitching southward, southward gradually to Posen. 

b. To jerk the body up and down ; to Hotch. 
1510-20 Contpl. too late maryed (1862) 8 Mogallantes. .ren 
After a wentche, and lepe and hytche. Than dogges do 
about a faroweiye bytehe. 1571 Satir, Poems Rfform.-xxCxK. 
15 Qubat mervell than thochte chaist forett ..Hichit on he 
hure so oppinly ? 

4 . To walk unevenly or lamely ; to hobble; also 
{dial.) to hop. 

iS*3 Douglas AEneis iv. xi. 1x4 The tother .. Hichit on 
furth with slaw pace lyke ane trat. a 1605 Montcomerie 
Flyting if. Polwart 395 Fra the how to the hight, some 
hobles, some hatches ft error for hitches ; rimes * witches 
‘ bitches '] ; With their mouthes to the moone, murgeons 
they maid. 1755 Johnson, Hobble, to walk lamely or 
awkwardly upon one leg more than the other; to hitch. 
1787 Grose Pros’. Gloss., Hitch, to move or walk. Norf 
Carlyle Fr. Rex*. I. v. v. Surely also Punishment^ 
this day, hitches (if she still hitch) after Crime, with frightful 
shoes-of-swiftness ! *868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hitch, 
to move a short distance in any direction ; to hop. 1874 
Mrs. Whitney We Girls x. 214 She began to hitch along ; 
for walk she wouldn’t, and she didn’t. 

II. To fasten by something that catches. 

5 . trans. To catch as with a loop, noose, or 
hook ; to fasten, esp. in a temporary way (and 
against force acting in one direction). Also^/g: , 

j 627 Ca pr. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 Hitch, is Jo 
ca * c h hold of any thing with a rope to hold it fast, or with 
a hopke, as hitch the fish-hooke to the Anchors flooke, or 
“ * nto *he Garnets of the Slings. 1726 Lf.oni 
AlberiT s Archil. II. 14/1 Little knobs . . against which the 
ropes were hitched, to prevent their slipping. 1806-7 J- 
BERESFORD jI/firr/Vx HuAi. Life (1826* ili.xxxiii, Hitching 
your knife in the gritty flaws of a black-lead pencil. 1824 
MissMjtford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 75 Hitching our shawls 
in a bramble. 1835 w. Irving Tour Prairies xix. 162 The 
hunter.. huches the running noose of the lariat over his [the 
wild horse’s] head by means of the forked stick. 1844 Regul. 
4- Ora. Army The tackle is to be hitched on, and the 
horse run up quickly. 1852 Owp.n Invert tbr. Anim. xiv. 
(1855) 303 Sometimes the crab hitches one of its claws into 
some crack or fissure. 1864 Ruskin A rrcnvs of Chace (1880) 


J. 262 A stone under a glacier may be hitched or suspended 
in the ice itself for long spaces. 1870 Gordon Busk Ball. 
Wclffp Hound 35, 1 hitched my mare to a tree. 2872 Ecu- 
combe Ch. Bells Devon, Bells Ch. ii. 217 Bells are sometimes 
chimed by. .hitching the rope round the flight or tail of the 
dapper. 1893 Q. [Colxh] Deled. Duchy 286 He.. hitched, 
this hat upon a peg in -the wall. 

b. Jig. To catch, arrest (attention, etc.), rare. 

' a 1704 Lloyd Ruff. Poet Wks. 1774 1. 171 As gaudy signs, 
which hang before The tavern or the alehouse door, Hitch 
every passer’s observation.^ 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. 11. 
Xvi; (1869) 317 As if the.mind were equally hitched in diffii 
culties and distracted with doubts. 

C. with up : To harness, yoke ; absol, ‘To har- 
ness a horse to a vehicle, make ready for driving’ 
{Cent. Diet.). U.S. So hitch to. Austral. 

1870 Emerson Soc. ft Solit., Civiliz, ii.Wks. (Bohn) HI, u 
Now that is the wisdom of a man . . to hitch his waggon to 
a star. 1870 E. E. Hale Ten Times One iv. (Cent.}, He 
would hitch up at once and drive over to Elyria. 1880 
Earl Dunraven in 19 th Cent. Oct. 606 There was nothing 
for us to do but hitch up our teams and drive back to settle* 
ments. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 127 The 
three leaders was hitched to, and away we went. 

d. To hitch horses together , also short, to hitch \ 
to agree, get on well together, act in harmony. 
Cf.S. colloq. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 117 They [man and 
wife] don't hitch their horses together well at a!), 2842 
Mrs. Clavers Forest Life I. 116 (Bartlett), I .. have come 
to drive a spell for this old fellow, but I guess we shan't hitch 
long, a i860 M e Ctintock Tales (Bartlett), After he poked 
his fist in my face, one election, we never hitched horses 
together. 1862 Lowell Biglow P. Poems J890 II. 283 An' 
so we fin’lly made it up, concluded to hitch horses. 

e. pass . To be yoked ; Jig. to be married. U.S. 
1857. Holland Bay Path xv. 172 Now and then a feller 

gets hitched to a heage-hog [of a wife]. __ 1862 A. Wapd His 
Bk. x. If you mean gettin hitched, I’m in ! 

6. intr. To become fastened or caught, esp. by 
hooking on \ to be caught or stopped by some 
obstruction ; to catch bn something. Also Jig 

1578 Lyte Dodocns iv. xxx* 487 The leaues .. ende with 
clasping tendrelles, whereby it hiicheth fast and takethsure 
hold. 1633 T. James Voy. 25 The Anker hitcht againe,and 
upon the chopping of a Sea, threw the men from the Cap* 
stang. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 267 note, We have 
had instances of the boat's gunnel hitching under a stone m 
the tackle. 1855 W. Irving Tour Prairies xx, The lanat 
hitched on one of his ears, and he shook it off. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa 583 My descent being arrested bya 
collection of brushwood and rubbish, .which had hitched tar 
down in the shaft. 

fg. 2781 Cowper Conversation to8 Set' your opinion at 
whatever pitch, Knots and impediments make something 
hitch. 2828 Scott Jml. 18 Feb., Despatched all my sheriff 
processes, save one, which hitches for want of some papers 
2864 Bagehot in Nat. Rev. Nov. 31 Their traits were indis- 
tinct ; we forgot them, for they hitched on to nothing, and 
we could not classify them. 1891 Nexvcastle Daily Jmi 
23 Mar. 5/4 They want marriage.. to be dissolved when one 
party tires of the other or desires to hitch on elsewhere, 

7 . Of a horse: To strike the feet together in going; 
to interfere. (Perh. related to 4. Cf. Hitch s&.&) 

t6&6 Lend. Gaz. No. 3x28/4 Stolen .. A brown Gelding .. 
all his paces, and hitches a little in his pace. x7o6PHiti J i’ s 
(ed. Kersey), To Hitch , .. to knock the Legs in going as a 
Horse does. ^ - r • / 

Hence Hitching vbl. sb. (also alt rib. as in hilch- 
ing-bar, - clamp , -post, - strap , - weight , i.e. one used 
in tethering a horse) ; Hitching ppl. a. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hytchinge, or remevynge (v.rr. 
hichynge, hyhehynge), amocio, remocio. 167 8 BvtjMJ 
Welcome to Jesus in Pilgr. (Virtue) 379 The desire of his 
mind is not to be judged by the slow pace of the dull bea$‘ 
he rides, as by his hitching, kicking, and spurring. i“3* 
Examiner .790/1 Nothing lets down a smart hit so lament- 
ably as a hitching verse or hobbling rhj'me. 1882 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 230 The sail is.. laced to the yard with 
hitching turns. 1884 Harper's Mag. Dec. 96/2 Every avail- 
able hitching-post [for horses] in sight was taken. 

Hitch (hitj), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . A short abrupt movement, pull, or push; a 
jerk. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ft Selv. 122 Some minute or minutes 

more to bear on towards a second hitch. *835 Mark** 
Jac.FaithfxW, Ben. .gives his trousers one hitch, ana ca 
for a quartern. 1847 Ansted Anc. World xvl. 40* un 
more great movement of elevation, .acting by successive a 
repeated hitches, each of small amount. 2862 _CakL' 
Eredk. Gt. tx. xi. 111. 186 Noailles.. manoeuvres him, nuc 

after hitch, out of Italy. 

b. colloq. A little lift or push up ; { temporary 
assistance; help through a difficulty* (Ogilvie). 

2 . Alining. A slight fault or dislocation of straw. 
1708 J. C. Contpl. Collier (284s) 39 Sometimes a Pit may 

happen to haue a Hitch or Dipping of the Thill or , 

the way. 1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 679 ootc,J .nnca 
^ °nlyja_diKe or fissure of a smaller degree. 




Cycl. VII. 283/1 The dykes, if not large, are local!) 
troubles, slips, or hitches. . , *- 

0. A limp, a hobble ; an interference in a hors 
pace. Cf. Hitch v. 7. . 

2664 Etheredge Com, Rev. 1. Hi, I wilt as soon unaen 3 


to reclaim a horse from a hitch he has learned in h»< P. / 

x68a Load. Gaz. No. 1748/4 A bay Mare, .and hath a n 

in her Pace. 2704 Steele Lying Lover 1. i.Wil ha J 

forward, and little Hiich m my Gate like a Schola 
Beau. 2750 Chestep.f. Lett. (1774) III. 4? There is st 
considerable hitch or hobble in your enunciation. 



1 ®°7 J- Stagg Poems it Hitch step an' loup some try 



HITCHER. 


-5. The action of catching or fastening in a tem- 
porary way, as on a hook, etc. 

1828 in Webster. 

6. A contrivance for fastening something, a catch. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Hitch. .2. A hole cut in the 

side-rock, when this is solid enough, to hold the cap of a set 
of timbers, permitting the leg to be dispensed with. 

b. (Cniefly Naut.) Applied to a noose or knot 
of various kinds, by which a rope is caught round 
or temporarily made fast to some object. See 
Clove-hitch, Diamond hitch , Half-hitch, etc. 

1769 [see Clove-hitch]. 1832 Marry at N. Forster xiii, 
The monkey of a boy who made her fast . . had made a 
* slippery hitch ' so away we went, c 18&0 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech: 1 What is an admiralty hitch used for? 
For setting up lower rigging, or heaving turns taut with a 
marling spike. 1867 F. Francis Angling ii. (1880) 65 The 
float.. is fastened on with two half hitches. 1888 Century 
Mag. XXXVI. 202/2 An expert packer, versed in the mys- 
teries of the ‘diamond hitch’, the only arrangement of the 
ropes that will insure a load staying in its place. 1894 
Phillipps-Wolley Gold in Cariboo 61 The diamond hitch 
had no mysteries for him, the loops flew out and settled to an 
inch where he wanted them to. 

7. Jig. An accidental or temporary stoppage, such 
as is caused by something suddenly getting caught 
or entangled ; an impediment, obstruction. 

1748 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann {1834) II. clxxxvii. 229, 
There seems to be some hitch in'Legge’s Embassy.' I be- 
lieve we were overhasty. 1794 Lo. Malmesbury in 14 th 
Rep. ' Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 577 There was some hitch 
in the execution of our treaty. 1821 J. W. Croker Diary 
3 June in C. Papers (1884), There may be some hitch in the 
arrangement. 1872 Bagehot Physics $ Pol. (1876) 172- 
When any hitch has arisen in the moral system of the 
human world. 1885 MancJt. Exam. 15 May 5/3 A hitch 
has occurred in regard to the Afghan boundary arrangement. 
Hitchcock, var. of Hickock Obs., hiccup. 
Hitchel, obs. and dial, form of Hatchel. 
Hitcher (hktjbi). [f. Hitch z/.-f-Eit 1 .] One 
who or that which hitches. 

1. A hook for catching hold ; a boat-hook. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 64/2 One of them 
tooke a Hitcher or long Boate-hooke, and hitched in the 
sicke mans Breeches, drawing him backward. 1727 Philip 
Quart/ (1816) 6 Having taken the hitcher of the Doat, he 
groped along for sure footing.. 1857 P. Colquhoun Comp . 
Oarsman's (juidc 17 The boat should be brought in by the 
hitcher. . 

2. Coal-mining. A e hanger-on’. (See quot. 1891.) 
*1890 Daily News 7 Feb. 5/6.U has surprised everybody to 
find that John Beard, the hitcher in the pit, should have 
escaped so marvellously. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., 
Hitchers , the men who put the trams of coal on the carriage 
at the pit bottom. 

Hrtcli-pin. [f. Hitch v. + Pin.] In a piano- 
forte, The pin to which each string is attached at 
its fixed end, opposite to the Inning- or wrest-pin . 
Also attrib., as Jiitchpin-block . 

1878 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet, Mus. 1 . 468 A hitchpin- 
block for the attachment of the other ends of the strings. 
1881 Ibid. III. 194 The merit of Hans Ruckers.. was his., 
boldly attaching the strings to hitchpins on the soundboard. 
.Hitchy (hi'tji), a . rare. [f. Hitch sb. or v. 4 
-y.] Characterized by hitches or hitching; jerky. 
Hence Hitchily adv., Hitckiness. 

1872 Howells Wedd. Journ. (1884) 46 Things go more" 
hitchily the first year than ever they do afterwards. Ibid. 
47 The great object is not to have any hitchiness. 

Hite : see Hight v. 

Hithe, hythe (haiff)- [OE. hy8 fem.:— OTcut. 
type *hiipjd- : not found in any of the other Teut. 
langs.] A port or haven ; esp. a small haven or 
landing-place on a river. Now obsolete except 
in - historical’ use, and in place-names, as Hythe , 
Rotherhithe , Lambeth (orig. Lamb -hit he), Hythe 
Bridge at Oxford, Bablock Hithe on the Thames 
above Oxford. 

C725 Corpus Gloss. 643 Deconfugione, slatione, hySae. 
a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxi. 13 (Gr.) past is sio an hy 3 . a xooo 
Prose Life'* St, Guthlac xi. (1848) 54 Comon par pry men 
to pare hy<$e. c xooo Ags. Ps. cvi. 29 [evii. 30] And he hi on 
halo hype geladde. c 1440 Prontp . Parv. 242/1 Hype, 
where bootys ryve to londe, or stonae, stacio. 1538 Bale 
Thre Laives 1345 In an oyster bote, a little beyonde querie 
hythe. X723 Banff Burgh Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff 
(1803) II. 219 [The shipmasters crave] ane further reparation 
to be made one Gntnerie’s Hyth. 1790 Pennant London 
473 (R.) When the hithe fell into the hands of King Stephen, 
he bestowed it on William de Ypres. 1853 M. Arnold 
Scholar-Gipsy viii. Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab- 
lock-hithe. 1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I. Introd. 11 
The different hythesor landing-places along the river-bank. 
1897 F. W. Maitland Domesday <5- beyond 189 Hythes out- 
side the walls. 

Hipen, var. Hethen adv. Obs., hence. 

Hither (hrtfoi), adv. and adj. Forms: a. 1-5 
hider, 3-6 hyder, 4 huder, 4-5 hidir, -ur, 5 
hydir, -ur, -yr, 4-6 bidder, -ir, hydder, -ir, -yr ; 
4 hiper, 5-6 hyther, 5- hither. /J. 3 hidere, 
4-5 hidre. 7. 4-5 heder, -ir(e, -ur, -yr, 6 
hedder; 4 heper, 4-5 hethir, 5-7 bother. [OE.- 
hidcr corresp. to ON. hetlra , Goth, hidre ; f. de- 
monstr. stem hi- (see He, Here) + suffix appearing 
also in L. ci-tra on this side. Not known in WGer. 
exc. in OE. ; but it has been suggested that OS. 
Herod, OHG. he rot, in same sense, are of similar 
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HITHERWARD. 


origin. For the later change of d to th ( 5 ), cf. note 
to Father.] A. adv. 

1. With verbs of motion (or cognate nouns): To 
or towards this place. (Now only literary; in ordin- 
ary speech supplanted by Here q.v,, sense 7). 

c 725 Corpus Gl. 1158 Istuc, hider.. C825 Vcsp. Ps. Ixxii. 
10. c 2000 /ElfriC Gram . xxxviii. (Z.) 223 Hue, hider.' 
a 1123 O . E. Chrott. an. 1101 pe mid unfri 5 e hider to lande 
fundode. c 1205 Lay. 26733 We beoS hidere [cx*75 hider]- 
icumen. a 1300 Cursor M. 10315 Nu am i hidir to pe send. 
13B8 Wyclif John xx. 27 Putte hider thin hond. cx 440 
Gencrydes 168 Of my comyng heder. c 1450 Merlin 39 
Bringe hethir the clerkes. 1550 Crowley Last Trump. 93 
Come hither unto me. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. v. 5 Vnder 
the greene wood tree, who loues to lye with mee .. Come 
hither, come hither, come hither. 1671 Milton Samson 
1445 My inducement hither. 1766 Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls 
{1843) 63 Till my return hither yesterday. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. v. I. 557 Hither .. came news that the frigates 
had forced a passage. 

. +b. (Of the direction of feeling.) Obs. rare. 
1579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf E vj, That false Scot prelate' 
Rosse, mortall enemy hether. 

fc. .With redundant to or unto (north, till). 
(Cf. from hence.) Obs. 

1240 Hampole Pr. Cotisc. 7746 Swa many myle. Fra heven 
tylle hyder. 1382 SVyclif job xxxviii. xi Vnto hider thou 
shalt come, ana no ferthere gon. 

2 . To or on this side {of), rare. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gl. xjr. ix. IV. 209 At Steinberg . . 
some twenty miles hither of Olmutz. 

f 3 . Up to this point (Of time - , or of discourse, 
etc.) ; till now, thus far, hitherto. Also with re- 
dundant to (north, till). Obs . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 581 Now haf i sceud yowtil hider [Gdtt. 
hiper] how [etc.]. £1400 Maundev. (18391 V. 44 From that 
tyme hidre, the Sowdan clepethe him self Calyffee. 1466 
Edw. IV in Poston Lett . No. 552 II. 282 Sithen the Con- 
quest hither. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 267 
Hither of causes and sickness in general. Now it is also 
meet, that we speak . . of signes whereby sickness is known, 
t 4 . To this end, aim, or result; to this subject, 
class, or category ; hereto. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England r. i. 7 Hyther tendyth al prudence 
and pollycy. 1561 Daus tr. Btilhngcr on Apoc. Pref. (1573) 
12 S.John hath hyther borrowed all his thinges out of the 
Scriptures ., to .. confirme his writinges by the scripture. 
x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol. «$• Mar. 118 Hither may that speech . . 
be well referred, a 16 94 Tillotson Servt. (1743) I. v. 137 
Hither belong all those texts which [etc.]. 

6. Phr. Hither and thither. To this place and 
that, in this direction and in that (alternately); to 
and fro ; in various directions. [In OE. ; also with 
gen. endings hidres Sidres .] So hither and yon 
{yond), dial, and U.S. 

c 725 Corpus Gl. 2148 Ultroque citroque , hider ond Sider 
{MS. hider]. c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xl. § 5 Ac ic ondrade 
pcet ic pe lade hidres pidres on pa papas of pinum weje. 
c 897 — Gregory's Past. ix. 59 Dat scip . ..Drifen hider 
and Sider. £-900 tr. Bxda's Hist, v.. xiii. [xii.] (18^?) 428' 
Da ahof ic mine ea^an upp & locade hider & ^eond. a 1300 
Cursor M. i6cx>r pai iesus Iedd .. Bath hider & pider. 
1413 Pilgr. S 07 vie (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 69, I sawe hym. .fle 
hyder and thyder. 1621 G. S andys Ovids Met. xv. (1626) 
308 Hether and thether still the Spirit strayes. 1787 Grose 
Prov. Gloss., Hither aud yt>h, here and there, backwards 
and forwards. North. 1821 Galt Sir A. I Vylie II. 20 
(Jam.) Noo that they’re hither and yont frae ane anither. 
1871. R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 34 A Power.. that moves 
us hither and thither through the ordinary Courses of our 
lives. 

H adj. Situated on this side, or in this direction; 
the nearer (of two things, or ends or parts of some- 
thing). Also Jig . of time. . [Cf. L. citer, citerior.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 299 pere beep tweye 
Spaynes ; pe hyder bygynnep from pe pleynes and valeys 
of Pireneies..pe 3onder Spayne conteynep pe west partye. 
1577-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 942/2 On this hither side of 
the riuer. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 722 That Globe, whose 
hither side With light . . reflected, shines. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 53 Lay., the Mold flat upon the hither end of 
the using File. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) II. xix. 
382 In the wildest districts of the Hither Province. X863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home 177 On the hither bank a 
fisherman was washing his boat. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongue v. 219 A widening divergence separates them at- 
their hither end. 

b. sup. Hitherest : nearest. Obs. exc. dial. 

Mann. <5- Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 562 My master brake 
his hederest ponde at Sprottes. And . . lete nat owte alle 
the water. 1876 tVhitby Gloss., Hitherest, the nearest. 

Higher, v. [Elliptical . use . of adv. = come 
hither .] intr. To move or come hither ; chiefly 
in phr. to hither and thither = to go to and fro ; 
to move about in various directions. 

1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 275 Mr. C. always hithers 
and thithers in a weary interminable way. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk.Gt. xvi. xi. IV. 436 Confused hitheringand thithering. 
1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v.. They come hithering frae all 
parts.. x8. . New Mirror (8. Y.) III. 96 (Cent.) An old black 
trunkAa companion to our hithering and thithering for 
seven long years. 

fHrtliercome. Obs. Forms: see Hither. 
[OE. htdercytne, f. hider Hither 4 cyme Come sbi] 
The action of coming hither ; advent, arrival. 

- c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. 1. iv. (1890) 32 Da wans fram Cristes 
hidercyme hundteontig and fiftis and six £ear. cx 200 
Tritt. ColL Horn. 141 Hwu Wunderlich was his hider-cume. 
13.. Guy Wanv. (A.) 6216 Hou come pou hider, sir Gij? 
pme hider-com wil me harm, c 1440 Bone Flor. 515 God, 
and seym Pctur of Rome, Yylde yow yowre hedur-comc. 


tHrthermore, a. Obs . .[f. Hither adv. ora. 
+ More : cf. next.] = Hither a . 

1609 Holland tr. Amur. Marcell, xvn.xiv. 99 They came, 
therefore .. to the hithermore banke of the river. x6xo — 
Camden's Brit. 1. 525 In the hithermore or South part. 
{bid. 642 The hithermore is called Tullie .. the farthermore 
is named Barry. 

Hrtkeraiost, a. ? Obs. [f. Hither adv . or a. 
+ -most: cf. hinder most, nethennost , uttei most, 
etc.] Situated most in this direction ; nearest. 

• r 5 6 3 Golding Cxsar 80 (R.) The cities of the hythermost 
part of Spain. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. vi. 124 The 
hithermost and concluding extreme. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 
App. 56JThe hithermost of the Rocks. 1864 Carlyle Freak. 
Gt. xii. ix. At Steinberg, his hithermost post. 
Hi'thersi'de, hitter-side. [Properly two 
words, hither side : see Hither a. Cf. inside, out- 
side.'] This side ; . the nearer side, 
j *587 Fleming Cantu. Holinshed III. 1967/2 Ouertaking 
them three miles on the hitherside of Hardilo sands. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (1851) 147 All on the hitherside 
Humber. i 7°3 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 31 The Hither-side 
of the .Anvil. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 105 r 8 On the 
hitherside of the lunar world. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 
IV. Hi. 52 With a dubious wink on the hither-side of him. 
t Hithertill, -tiHs, adv. Sc. and north, dial. 
Obs. Forms : see Hither, [f. Hither adv. 4 
Till prep. Hilhertillshns the adverbial genitive, 
like toward-s. ] = Hitherto. 

a. a 1300 Cursor hi. 3605 pou has hidir-till Gladli don pi 
fader will, c 1340 Ibid. 10281 (Laud), I haue no child heper- 
tylle. X567 Ps. It. in Glide <$- G. Ballatis (S. 'J'. S.) 529' 
Mont Syone..In thrall is hiddertill. 

p. 15x3 Douglas pEneis v. xi. 1 Thus, hiddirtillis, warry ne 
derenys seir Exercit in wirschep of his fadir deir. 1603 
Philotus xlvi, Father hithertils 1 trow, 5 ® haue nane vther 
seine. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 460 Who hithertills 
had graciously.. provyded for him. 

Hitherto (hi&' 5 Jt 77 ‘, hrftojt/*), adv. (c.) Forms: 
see Hither, [f. Hither adv . 4 To prep.) 

A. adv. 1. Up to this time, until now, as yet. 

a 1225 Leg.^Kath. 447 Hwucche men pu hauest ihaued 
hiderto to meistres. a 1300 Cursor M. 4554, I haf soght.. 
both farr and nerr.. Bot hider-to moght i noght spede. 1482 
Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 24 Verely wele y was hedir to but 
now ...verely euyl y am and fele my selfe. 1526 Tindalc 
John ii. 10 'I 'hou hast kept backe the goode wvne hetherto. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xviii. 93 Except tne vulgar be 
better taught than they have hetherto been. 1769 Robert- 
son Chas. P, vi 1. (1805) III. 259 The veil under which he had 
hitherto concealed his real sentiments. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 46 Objects hitherto unknown to Europe. 

+ 2. Up to this point (in discourse, writing, argu- 
ment, etc.) ; thus far. Ohs. (or merged in i ). 

a ixxs Auer. Jt . 48 (ris is nu 3 e uorme dole, J>et ich habbe 
ispeken hiderto. 1382 Wyclif Jcr. xlix. 1 Hyderto the 
domes of Moab. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 159 hfz Hyderto 
endure the wordes of the sayd Sermon. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 143 Thus hytherto we haue shewed [etc.]. 
X602 Shaks. Ham. nr. ii. 216 Hitherto doth Loue on For- 
tune tend. 1762 Kames Elan. Crit. xviii. (1833) 278 Hitherto 
of arranging single words. 

3. To this place or point in space ; thus far. arch. 
2535 Coverdale Job xxxviii. ix Hither to shalt thou come, 
but no further. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IY, in. i. 74 England, 
from Trent, and Seuerne, hitherto, By South and East, is 
to my part assign’d. 1694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Let. Bp. 
Burnet 1. 64 Hitherto shall ye come and no further.. 

•p 4. To this end or purpose ; to this subject or 
division; hereto; = Hither 4. Obs. 

2637 Pocklington Sunday no S abb. 2 Hitherto, if I can 
hut hold me by my text, I hope not to fall into impertinences. 
1656 RiDGLEY Pract. Physick 253 Hitherto belongeth mad 
love. 

B. quasi-tfa/. [attrib. use of adv. : cf. thenl\ 

1787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1842) III. 303 AU his hitherto 

offences. 2874 J. H. Newman Tracts T/teol. <V Eccl. 365 
The hitherto editions.. 1883 Green Proleg. Ethics in. ii. 
207 The hitherto experience of men. 

t Hitliertoward,- -towards, adv. Obs. or 
dial. [f. prec. + -ward, -wards.] = Hitherto. 

.1400-50 Alexander 3517 As I ^it haue hedirctoward 
heried all my faes. 2483 Cat!. A ngl. 185/2 Hydirtoward 
. .hucusque. 1514 in Burton & Raine Hemingbrough 381 
The, custume . . of our Monasterie hethertowardis usyd. 
a 1825 Forby Yoc. E. Anglia , Hi the) dowa rd, towards this 
time, or place. 

.Hithernnto*, -trnto, adv. arch. [f. Hither 
4 Unto prepi ] = Hitherto. 

1505 F. Marsin, etc., in Mem. Hen. VII ( 18581 23S, I have 
served the rind queen many years, being her grace a little 
child hitherunto, 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 595, I 
hitherunto haue done nothing worthy of my self. 16*5 Gill 
Sacr. Philos, xii. 184 Hitherunto tend those words. 1657 
Cromwell Sp. 2i Apr. in Carlyle, To consider the Provi- 
dence of God, how He hath led us hitherunto. 


titlierward(hri»aJW 2 id),<z^. arch. Forms: 
: Hither. [OE.- hiderweard \ f. hider Hither 
■weand -ward. (In OE. also adj.y] 

, Towards this place ; in this direction ; hither. 
J. Hitherward and thitherward : see Hither 5. 
noo O. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 1085 Mf nn 
: Cnut cyng of Den-mearcan .. fundade hider-uard and 
de se-mnnan pis land. r»o S Lay. 30780 pe an bine 
te hiderward And be oper hine P. ut *« 5 T n f_ W ’ u; ' i 
Glouc. (17241 516 Vor (he baronie Vor loue.him brote 
erward. 139ST7EVSA Barth. Di ^ 1 ?' 

It recrvth partyes therof btlherwanlc .and lj>>!iier»arde. 

*ni. .4 Aship, -■*“£ e-sj 

cx U Atired kldanvarde ■ & hdcr»-ardt. 1553 bHAK^. 
'nt. VI, v. i. 3 Marching hilhcmanl. 1667 Miitqn 7 . 
IV. 794 Some infernal Spirit seen Hitherward bent. 1709 



HITHERWARDS. 


310. 


HO. 


Lend. Gaz. No. 4561/3 They.. could discern five or six Sail 
more plying hitherward. 3860 Hawthorne Marl. Faun I. 
xvi. It flows hitherward through old subterranean aqueducts. 
attrib. 1831 Lytton Godolpk . lxi, Their hitherward career. 

2. On this side {of). , Also fig. 

1854 Lowell Fireside Trav. 51 Submerging them to the 
hair’s-breadth hitherward of the drowning- point. 1864 

Carlyle Fredk. Gt . XV. xii. IV. zSz Hitherward of Sobr. 
f 3. Up to this time ; until now ; hitherto. Obs. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Z724) 150 For Gyneman was for pe St on - 
henge hiderward ^et wrop. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
21 A grete Daneis felde..J>at euer si>en hiderward Kampe- 
dene men kalle. *11450 Knt. de la Tour (186S) 136 The 
mischeef that is befalle sin hedirwarde. 1513 More in Graf- 
ton Citron. (1568) II. 768 From that time hetherward. 

Hi'therwar ds , adv. arch. [f. as prec. + 

-WARDS.] —prec. 

c i2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 55 Si5e mid winter com hider- 
wardes. CX400 Maunder. (1839) div. *5-f.Tro that tyme 
hiderwardes. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, tv. i. 89 The Earle 
of Westmoreland . . Is marching hither-wards, a 1626 Bp. 
Andrews s in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxxxv. to It is told 
here, .that she [righteousness] but looked down hitherwards 
from heaven. 1896 Sir T. Martin Virg. FEueid vr. 236 
’Twas thy sad image, That drove me hitherwards to make 
my way. 

Hithte, obs. form of Height. 

Hittable (hi’tabT), a. [f. Hit v. + -able.] 
Capable of being hit. 

Mod. Cricket-Match Report, He lays on the wood with 
power when a hittable ball comes his way. 

Hitter (hitw). [f. Hit v. + -er k] One who 
hits or strikes, as in boxing, cricket, etc. Also fig. 

1813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 33 The advantage of being the 
more effective hitter. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 172 Your blacksmiths are capital hitters. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 7 Nov. 8/4 Writers, .equally remarkable as 
‘good haters' and ‘hard hitters*. 

Hitter, -nr, var. Heter a. Obs., rough, fierce. 
Hitting (hi 'tig), vbl. sb. [f. Hit v. + -ING U] 
The action of Hit v. in various senses ; striking, 
impact, collision ; also fig. 

<71440 Frontp. Parv. 242/x Hyttynge, or towchynge, 
tactns. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenot's Trav. 1. 283 There 
was no hitting of them, a 1742 Bentley Scrtn. ii. (R.), ’Tis 
the hitting and collision of them that must make them strike 
fire. 1891 J. Morley in Daily News 27 Oct. 6/3 A hitting 
below the belt, for which I will venture to say you won’t 
find a parallel in the worst times of our political history. 
Hitting, ppl. a. That hits or strikes; striking 
(lit. and fig.). 

1632 Sherwood, Violent hitting, heurlant. 1691 tr. E mi- 
ll anne's Frauds Romish Monks 148 It was not any hitting 
or pinching Raillery. x86i Reade Cloister 4- H. I. 292 Men 
will shoot at their enemies with the hittingest arm. 
Hittique, obs. form of Hectic. 

3614 Markham Cheap Husb. 1. vui. (1668) 48 The Quartan, 
the Continual, the Hittique. 

Hitty-missy (hrti mrsi), adv. (a.) Also 6 - 7 
hittie -missie, hit-I misse-I. [app. from hit he , 
viiss he, or hit /, miss I\ cf. Willy-nilly.] Hit 
or miss : see Hit v. 22 ; at random, at haphazard, 

. *553 T. Wilson Rket. 47b, Young boyes..whicbe showte 
in the open and plaine feldes at all aventures hittie missie. 
1565 Golding Ovid's. Piet. vm. (1593) 195 The hand of 
prince Meleager Plaid hittiemissie. ^ 1602 Warner Alb. 
Eng. xni. lxxvit. (1612)319 Howbeit hit-I-misse-I, when was 
Speculation weake. x6ix Cotgr., Tombant levant , well or 
ill, hittie missie; here or there, one way or other. 1705 
Hickeringill Priest-cr. iv. (1721)238 Hittee Missee, happy 
go lucky, as the blind Man kill’d the Crow, a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hitty-missy , at random; hit or miss. 1897 
F. Hall in Nation (N .Y.) LXIV. 357/3. 

33. adj . Random, haphazard. 

1885 Fall Mall G. 28 May 3 This hitty-missy, ready-go- 
lucky fashion. 1894 Stead If Christ came to Chicago 338 
The hitty-missy, hugger-mugger fashion. 

Hitwaw: seeHicKWALL. 

+ Hity-tity. Oh. [Cf. HtGHrr-TiGHTr : bat 
there is no obvious connexion of sense.] Bo-peep. . 

i6og B. Tonson Case is altered iv. iv, If Rachel stand now, 
and play hity-tity through the keyhole, to behold the equip- 
age of thy person ? 

Hiu*lcity. rare. [ad. L. type *hiulcitds, f. 
hiulais gaping, split, cleft, f. hi are to gape.] A 
gaping, opening, cleft. 

a x68x Wharton Eclipses Wks. (1683) 103 That the Moun- 
tains of the Earth are not to be compared to the bigness 
thereof, the equal roundness of the Shadow tells us : Wherein 
we observe no Hiulcity or Cleft, by reason of the Vallies, 
nor yet any part .. extended .. because of the Mountains. 

Hive (haiv), sb. Forms; I h^f, 2 - hive, (4 
buive, 4-7 hyve, heve, 5 byfe). [OE. hyf 
OTent. type *hhfi-s; not preserved elsewhere in 
Teutonic; prob. related to ON. httfr hull of a 
ship, and to L. cupa tub, cask. The form heve is 
Kentish.] 

1. An artificial receptacle for the habitation of a 
swarm of bees ; a beehive. 

Originally made, in a conical or dome-like form, of straw 
or the like, but now often a square box, constructed with 
movable compartments or other arrangements for the re- 
moval of the honey, 

r 725 Corpus Gloss. 133 A hear: a, hyfi. ciooo TElfp.ic 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 123/16 Canistmm. uel alucarimn , 
hyf. c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 9S \Vi)> 5xt beon art ne fieon, 
Xenjm has ylcan wyrte. .and 3eboh by to 5.xre hyfe. a X132 
O. E. Chron. an. 1*27 He wunede call riht swa drane do3 
on blue. 13 . . Sir Bates (A.) *4°S So faxte hii gonne aboute 
him schcue Ase don ben aboute f>c heue.. c 1325 Gloss lf\ 


de Biblesiv. in Wright Voc. 172 Rusche , hyve [Cambr. MS. 
huive], c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 142 pe here 
delyteth myche in hony, and ber-fore he goth to an heve, to 
a swarm of been, & lycketh awey here hony. c X460 Tctimcley 
Myst. (Surtees) 286 Honey takyn of a hyfe. 1577 Uooge 
HeresbadCs Husb. iv. (1586) 379 Some make therr Hives of 
Lanterne home, or GIasse..that they may viewe the maner 
of their 1 working. 1605 Camden Rem., Poems 7 Out^of the 
heues came swarm es of Bees. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece in. 
5x5 Any sort of Hive, whether of Straw, Board, or Glass. 
x83i T. W. Cowan Brit. Beckpr. \r Guide Bk.lx. (1889)46 
No hive can be considered complete unless it has some 
arrangement for securing pure honey in the comb. 

2. fig. A storehouse of sweet things. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Home iv. Must he leave that 
nest, That hive ofsweetnesse. 1670 Devout Commun. (1688) 
143 Whose bosom is the hive and centre of all goodness. 
1798 S. Rogers Ep.to a Fricnd 14 London hails thee to its 
splendid mart, Its hives of sweets, and cabinets of art. 

3. - fransf. a. A place swarming with busy occu- 
pants. 

1634 S. R. Noble Soldier x. iii. in Bullen O. PI. I. 333 Re- 
ligious houses are those hyves where Bees Make honey for 
mens soules. 1647 Cowley Mistr., Wish i,The Crowd, and 
Buz, and Murmurings Of this great Hive, the City. 1784 
Cowper Tiroc. 458 Our public hives of puerile resort. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 200 A busy and populous hive, 
in which new wealth was every day created. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 2 A private shipyard is a hive of industry. 

b. A place whence swarms of people issue ; the 
nursery of a teeming race. 

1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. Iviii. 457 They no longer send 
forth those swarms of people .. which made them be called ' 
the northern hive. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 2 Both the 
Danes and Saxons- were undoubtedly swarms from the 
northern hive. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. ii. 54 The hive 
whence the Pelasgian people issued. 

c. The abode of any gregarious domestic animal. 

1641 Baker Chron. (1660) 31 Hens, Peacocks, Geese, and 

Ducks bred in and accustomed to houses, forsook their 
wonted hives, and turned wilde. 1875 1 Stonehenge ‘ Brit . 
Sports 1. 1. i. § 3 The old hen of each hive or nide. .is always 
anxious to retain her old nest. 

d. spec. A breeding-place for oysters. 

1882 Daily Tel. 18 Aug. 5/1 The ostriculturist has designed 
what is termed a ‘ hive ’ made of limed tiles, to which the 
spat can readily affix itself. 

4. A hiveful of bees, a hived swarm. 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 154 Foo unto hevys 
and enemy is the drane. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 125 
The Commons like an angry Hiue of Bees That want their 
Leader, scatter vp and downe. 171 1 Swift Lett. (X767) III. 
219 (They] seemed to me to be just like a hive of bees -work- 
ing and labouring under huge weights of cares. ' 
b. transf. A swarming or teeming multitude. 
1832-4 De QurNCEY Caesars Wks. 1859 X. 168 Those Gothic, 
Vandal, and Frankish hives, who were as yet hidden behind 
a cloud of years. 1839 Yeowell A tic. Brit. Clt. i. (1847) 2 
It was here that the great hive of mankind was gathered 
together 1864 Tennyson Boadicea 19 There the hive of 
Roman liars worship a gluttonous emperor-idiot. 

5. Something of the shape or structure of a bee- . 
hive : 'a. A head-covering of platted straw, b. 
A capsule or case containing many cells. 

*597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 8 Upon her head' a platted 
hive of straw. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 155 Microscopical 
seeds. .For first, though they grow in a Case or Hive often- 
times bigger then one of these , . being not above & part of 
an Inch in Diameter, whereas the Diameter of the Hive of 
them oftentimes exceeds two Inches. Ibid. 1B8 Whether 
the seed of certain Bees, sinking to the bottom, might there 
naturally form itself that vegetable hive, and take root. 1758 
Ch. Lennox Henrietta (1761) I. 73 The shepherdess.. with 
a straw hive on her head, and a tatter’d garment on. 

+ 6. ?A contrivance of wickerwork, resembling 
a' beehive, used for catching fish. Obs. 

x 533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 7 No.. person. .shal.. take., 
in. .any v net..!epe, hiue, crele..or any other engine. .the 
yonge frie . . of any kinde of salmon. 1558 Act x Elis. c. 17 
§ 3 No . . person . .shall . .take Fishe withe any maner of Nett, 
Tramell, Keppe, Wore, Hyvy, Crele, or by any other Engyne. 
7. attrib. and Comb., as hive-bee, the common 
honey-bee; *j* hive-cot, a beehive; hi ve-dross, 
bee-glue, propolis ; hive-evil, a sickness to which 
bees are liable; hive-honey, honey from a hive; 
hive-nest, a structure consisting of an aggregation 
of many nests constructed and occupied by a colony 
of birds, such. as those of the republican grosbeak 
and republican swallow; hive-vine, ‘the partridge- 
berry or squaw- vine, Mitchclla repens' {Cent. Viet.). 

x8s6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 103 The instincts 
that actuate the common *hive-bee. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. fix. (i860) 411 The admirable architectural powers of 
the hive-bee. 1583 Stanyhurst sEneix 1. (Arb.) 31 Lyke. 
bees ..Feaze away thee droane bees with sting, from maunger, 
or *hiuecot. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 916 Pro- 
doI is the Arabians call Kur..the English, “Hive-dross. 1706 
Phillips^ (ed. Kersey), Hive-dross or Bee-glue, a kind of 
Wax which Bees make at the Mouth of their Hive, to keep 
out the Cold. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 650 If they be 
too many, they bring a sicknesse called the *Hive-eviH. 
1653 Walton Angler yi. 140 Take the stinking oil ..and 
Hive-honey, aDd annoint your bait therewith. 

Hence HWeless a., destitute of a hive. Hive- 
word adv., towards the hive. 

*575 G a sco 1 cs’F. Herbs , Fruit Reconciliation Wks. II. 130 
Like hnieless Bees they wander here and there. 1847 Tenny- 
son /V inrrrx iv. x8i. I.. less from Indian craft Than beelike 
instinct hive ward, found at length The garden portals. 

Hive (haiv), v. [f. Hive sb.] 

X. traits. To gather (bees) into a hive ; to locate 
(a swarm) in a hive. 


xSzx Cotgr., Rttcher, to hiue, make hiues. i6r< )y. 
Lawson Orch. Card. (1626) 2 Your Gardner must.. watch 
his Bees, and hive them. 1796 Pegce Anonym. (1809)2?- 
Two swarms of Bees from different hives united, and were 
hived together. 1844 Gossf. in Zoologist II. 607 A ‘gum* 
or square box to hive the swarm for domestication. 

2. transf. and fig. To shelter as in a hive; to 
afford shelter to, as a hive does ; to house snugly. 

C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lvii. i, Lord. .Hide me/hive 
me as thine owne Till those blasts be overblown. 1610 B. 
Jonson Alck. 111. ii. So hive him In the swan-skin coverlidj 
and cambric sheets, .Till he work honey and wax. 1812 \V. 
Taylor in Monthly R tv. LXVI 1. 529 The successive swarms 
of sharpers, which that city has hived, are notorious. 

3. To hoard or store up, as hone}", in the hive. 

1580 Golding in Bard’s Alv. To Rdr. Ava, Of fow« 

Tungs the flowers hyued bee, In one sweete iuice to seme 
the turne of thee, a 1659 Cleveland (J.), He at Fuscara's 
sleeve arriv’d Where all delicious sweets are hiv’d. 18x6 
Byron Ch.Har. in. cyn, The other, deep and slow, exhaust- 
ing thought. And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 
xSzx — Sardau. tv. i. 312 Happier than the bee, Which hilts' 
not but from wholesome flowers. . 1868 G. Duff Pol. Sure.-} 
It pleased M. Marc Monnier..to hive up an enormous mass 
of information. 

4. intr. To enter the hive, take to the hive, as 
bees. b. To live together as bees in a hive; also 
transf. to lodge together. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. :i. v. 48 Drones hiue not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. 1655 H. Vaughan SitexScint. 
1. Man (1858) 128 Where bees at night get home and hive. 
1725 Pope Let . to Blount 13 Sept., We are.. forc’d to. .get 
into warmer houses and hive together iri cities. 2871 
Miller Songs Italy (1878) 81 Then I should hive within 
your hair. And I should hide in glory there. 

5. intr. Hive off : To swaim off like bees. 

^1856 in Olmsted Slave States ii. (1861) 38 This way, 

gentlemen — this way 1’. .and the company immediately hived 
off to the second establishment. 1864 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 62: 
These emigrants are part of the swarm which annually hives 
off from the west. * 

Hence Hiving 1 vbl. sb. (also attrib .) ; Hiver, one 
who hives (bees). 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. iv. (1586) 185 b, For 
commonly in the tenth yeere after their first hiving, the 
whole stocke dieth. 2627 W. Sclater Exfy Thess. (1629) 
265 The Church of no time may affoord hiuing > for drones. 
1707-12 Mortimer Husb. (J.), Let the hiver drink a cup of 
good beer, and wash his hands and face therewith. 2844 Tup- 
per Crock of G. xxiu,With all her hiding and hiving propensi- 
ties. 1876 M rs. W h itney Sights <5- Ins. v. 25 All my hiving- 
up of what I am to gather. # 

Hives (haivz) , sb. pi. Also hyves. [Origin un- 
certain. Usually connected with Heave v„ ‘ be- 
cause hives appear above the skin* (Jamieson);, 
but this derivation is difficult phonologically.] 

• .‘Any eruption on the skin, when the disorder is 
supposed to proceed from an internal cause * (Jam.); 
applied to red-gum or Strophulus, chicken-pox, 
nettle-rash ; also, inflammation of the bowels or 
Enteritis {Bowel- hives), and inflammation of the 
larynx, croup, or Laryngitis. 

C1500 Poult's Cursing 47 in Laing Set. Rem. Rap.Foetjy 
Scot., Ffiuxis, hyvF,or huttit ill, Hoist, heidwark, or fawn 1 ill. 
X71S Bowel -hyve [see Bowel sb. 6). 1754-64 Smeiuf. 
ivif, A child.. struck out all over the body with small red 
eruptions: which in London the nurses call the red-gum, 
but in Scotland is termed the hives. 1825 Brockett, luces, 
water-blebs, an eruption in the skin.. *886 Syd. See- Lex. , 
Hives, a popular name for the globular species of Vartcclia, 
or chicken-pox. .also, any skin eruption ; also, a synonym ot 
Urticaria ; also, a name for Croup. 1893 North um bid. u tins . , 
Hive , an inward. feeling of enlargement. There are chest 
hives ‘ bowel hives etc., descriptive of an inward.heaving 
or swelling. Hives are not usually outward eruptions, but 
when so they are commonly called het hives — hot heaves or 
hot spots. 

+ Hivie-stivy, ? adv. Obs. rare- 1 . ? = Hurry- 
scurry, helter-skelter. (Or ? sb . ; see quot.) 

X646 Butcher Surv. Stamford x. (1717) 7&~7 The btul t* 
turned out of the alderman’s house ; ana then 
tag and rag, men, women, and chfldren..with all (he 
in the town, promiscuously running after him with inti 
bull -clubs. . r /* ' 

Hizz (hiz), v. Now rare. [Echoic; cf. fafi, 
whizzi] intr . To make a hissing or whizzing 
noise. Hence Hrzzing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*583 Stanyhurst FEneis etc. (Arb.) 137 Three 
clowds shymring toe the craft they rampyred hizing. 
Barret T/teor. IVarres v. v. 267 To passe amid the nuziry 
bullets. 1605 Shaks. Lear m. yi. 17 To haue a 
with red burning spits Come hizzitig in vpon 'cm._ J&55 7 
H. More Antid. Ath. App. (1712) 221 If we spittijwn -* 
metals, .heated, .they will make the spittle hizze and ou . • 

a*7x6 South Scrm. (1717) VI. 307 Hearing Bullets ni«mB 
about his Ears. *876 Smiles Sc. Natur. ix. (ed. 4 ) tJ ? * ' 
otter, polecat, stoat and weasel have a knack of blowing 
hizzing when suddenly come upon. 

t Hizzle, v. Obs. In 6 hizle. [f. prec* wit 
dim. suffix -le.] intr. =prec. Q r 

*583 Stanyhurst ZRneis in. 81 A prosperus htfhripl 
south blast, puffing on sayles dooth summon vs on wan 1 * 

Hizzy, Sc. and north, dial, form of Hussy. 
H'm, lrm, int. See Hem inf., Hum int. 

*854 Thackeray Rose 4- Ring x, See it be done, or c » 
—h’m l— ha !— h’m ! mind thine own eyes; , it 

Obs. Also i hdh, pi. h<5s. [OE- * 


Heugh, Hough sbsi] The heel. 



HO. 
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HOAR. 


c xooo JElfric Gen. iii. 35 Heo tobryt J»in heafod and Jnx 
syrwst onge'an byre ho. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) Iv. 6 Hos 
miriet Vesp. Ps. helspuran mine, Thorpe hmlun mine], rxooo 
Ags. Gosp. John xiil. 18 Se f>e ytt hlaf myd me ahefphys 
ho [Lind, hel] ongean me. c 1300 St.Margarete 160 He 
3enede & gan his ouere cheoke ouer hire heued do, & his 
nyjjere cheoke byne)>e at hire ho, & forsual} so {»is maide. 

Ho (h<? a ), m*/. 1 and sb Also 4-6 hoo, (6 hoe, 
hoha), 6 - 7 hoh, 6-9 hoa. [A natural exclama- 
tion. Not recorded in OE.; cf.- ON. h6 ‘int., also 
a shepherd’s call ’.] A. bit. 

1 . An exclamation expressing, according to into- 
nation, surprise, admiration, exultation (often ironi- 
cal), triumph, taunting. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12129 ‘ Ho f * [Gfflt. O ho !] all ban cun 
J>ai cri, * Qua herd euer sua gret ferli \ 1599 Shaks. Much 

Ado n. i. 205 Ho now you strike like the blindman. a 1623 
— Epit. John Combes in Aubrey Lives, * Hoh ! ’ quoth the 
Devil), * ’Tis my J obn o Combe’. 1785 Burns Jolly Beggars 
Air jv, Sing, no, my braw John Highland man l 1B08 
Scott Mann. 11, xxix, * Ho J shifts she thus?’ King Henry 
cried. 1830 Tennyson Poems , Eng. War Song, Shout for 
England ! Ho l for England ! George for England 1 

2 . An exclamation to attract attention. 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 107 Then hyed I me 
to Belyngsgate ; And one cry ed, ‘hoo! go we hence 1 * 
*575 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Kenilw. Poems 1869 II. 07 Ho, 
Eccho; Eccho, ho, where art thou, Eccho, where? 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 327 Hoe boye, where is your 
maister? 1596 Shaks. Merck . V, ir. yi. 25 Hoa ! who’s 
within ? 1611 Bible Isa. Iv. 1 Ho, euery one that thirtieth. 

Come ye to the waters. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 85 Then said 
Christian aloud, Ho, ho, So-ho ; stay and I will be your 
Companion. At that Faithful looked behind him. 1788 
"Wesley Wks. (i 872)V1. 303 Ho 1 Art thou one who readest 
these words ? *820 Shelley CEdipus 11. ii. 116 Hoa ! hoa ! 
tallyho ! tallyho ! ho ! ho ! Come, let us hunt these ugly 
badgers down. 1832 Macaulay Armada 28 Ho ! gunners, 
fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw your blades. 3833 
M. Scott Tom Cringle (1859) 44 1 Ho, the ship, ahoy ! ’ 

* Hillo ! ’ was the reply. 3864 Ballantyne Lifeboat (ed. 2) 
99 Ho ! comrades, look alive, here comes the lifeboat 1 
b. After the name of a thing or place to which 
attention is called : used by boatmen, etc., to call 
attention to the place for which they are starting;' 
hence, generally, with a sense of destination. 

3593 Peele Chroti. Edw. I, Wks. (Rtldg.) 409/x A cry of 
‘Westward, hoi’ Q.. Elinor. ‘ Woman, what noise is this 
I hear?’ Potted s Wife. A It is the watermen that call for 
passengers to go westward now.’ 3593 Shaks. John 111. 
iii. 73 On toward Callice, hoa. 3601 — Twel. N. hi. i. 346 
Then Westward-hoe: Grace and good disposition attend 
your Ladyship. 1747 [title) A Race for Canterbury or Lam- 
beth, Ho 1 3835 Kingsley Westw. Hoi (1874) 9 Thou too 

shall forth, and westward ho, beyond thy wildest dreams. 
3881 IIindley Cries Lond. 141 Each night round Temple- 
Bar she plies, With Diddle Dumplings, ho i 

3 . As a call to animals, with various senses. 

3878 Cum bid. Gloss., Ho, . . a word used in guiding horses 

to the left ; come hither. Ho Bye, . . stand out of the way. 
3881 Oxfordsh. Gloss., Ho l hoi a. word used to call sheep 
to their food. 

4 . Repeated, hoi hoi or hoi hoi hoi , it expresses 
derision or derisive laughter. 

[c 1x30 Vita S t. Godrici (Surtees) 354 Quibus ille, Ho ! Ho 1 
Si in veritate tam pulchra fuisses, quam exterius appares.] 
1332 Huloet, Ho, ho, a voice of wondringe or disdaininge, 
hui. 3373 J. Still Gatnm. Gurton 11. iii. in Hazl. Dodslcy 
III. 205 Did not the devil cry,- ho, ho, ho? 3590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. 111. ii. 421 Ho, ho, ho; coward, why com’st thou 
not? 1627 Drayton Nymphidia Wks. 1753 II. 461 Hoh, 
hoh, quoth Hob, God save thy grace. 1763 Bickerstaff 
Love in Village 1. vi, Serve the king, master 1 no, no, I pay 
the king, That’s enough for me. Ho, ho, ho ! 1820 Scorr 
Monast. v, * Ho 1 ho ! ho ! ' and he shook his portly sides at 
his own iest. 1893 M. E. Francis Daughter of Soil 70 Ho l 
ho ! ho f Twenty-two— did ypu ever hear o’ sich a tale? 

5 . With other interjections. 

See also Gee-/W Heigh-ho 1 Hey-ho! Holla hoi Hollo 
hoi O ho ! Oh ho t So ho 1 Wa ho 1 What ho l Wo ho 1 
Yo 110 ! etc. • 

3792 Ch. Smith Desmond II. 43 Hohoop, Kohoop, New- 
minster, it is time to go, my lad — come, let us be off. 
3821 Blackw. Mag. X. 35/1 Ho, spy 1 is chiefly a summer 
game. Some of the party of boys conceal themselves, and 
when in their hiding-places call out these words to their 
companions. 3879 Marzials Song, Twickenham Ferry , 
O-hoi-ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho, who’s for the ferry? 3892 Daily 
News 26 May 3/2 Five more explosions followed. Each 
time the miner, .utteredhis warning,* Ho — Ho — Ho— Hoy’, 
and each time it felt as if the 3,200 acres of rock shook and 
trembled with each successive explosion. 

6. Cockney for 0, Oh. 

3840 Dickens Bam. Rudge III. 403* Ho master, bo mtm 1 * 
cried Miggs.. ‘Ho what a cutting thing it is’. 

. B. sb. A cry of ‘ho in any of the prec. senses. 
(Some instances may belong to the next.) 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt Is T. 1675 An heraud on a Scaffold 
made an Oo (4 MSS. hoo] Til a) the noyse of peple was 
ydo. CX470 Henry Wallace 11. 265 Atour the wattir [they] 
led him with great hoo Till hyr awin hous with outyn ony 
hoo. c 3480 Crt . of Lave 270 A messenger, .from the king, 
which let commaund anon, Through-out the court to make 
an ho and cry. 3533 Bellenden^ZxVj' 1. (1822) 50 Quhen 
the serjandis had, with thair noyis and hohas, wamit the 
Albanis to here the kingis concioun. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L . 
v. iii. 18 With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 

Ho, bit.' 2 - and sb.3 Also 4-6 hoo, 6 hoa, 6-7 
hoe. Ja. OF. ho halt ! stop !] 

+ A. bit. A call to stop or to cease what one is 
doing. To say or cry ho : to stay, cease, check one- 
self. ^ Obs. (It is often impossible to separate the 
interj. from the imperative of Ho v . 2 ) 

33., G < ttv. Gr . Knt . 2330 per-fote, heude, now hoot 


c 1386 Chaucer AV.’j T. 848 This due. .pulled out a swerd 
and cride hoo, Nainoore vp on peyne ot Iesynge of youre 
heed. 3390 GoweR Conf. II. 201'Of golde he shulde such 
plente Receive, till he saide ho. *408 in Rymer Fcedera 
VIII. 540 Emisso per Nos Silentii Vocabulo consueto, 
scilicet, Ho, Ho, Ho (quod est) Cessate, Cessate, Cessate. 
c 33x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) F ij b,' The sacke 
without bottome which neuer can say hoo [rime gape for 
moo]. 3535 Coverdale Prov. xxx. 35 There be thre thinges 
that are neuer satisfied, and the fourth saieth neuer hoo. 
3577 Stanyhurst Bcscr. Irel ’. in Holinsbed (3587) II. 26/2 
They would not crie hoa here, but sent in post some of their 
covent to Rome. 363* R-. H. A rraigrim. Whole Creature 
xiii. § x, 375 To satisfie this all-devouring Minotaure, till it 
cry Hoe, or enough. 

b. A call to an animal to stop or stand still. 
3828 Webster, Ho, a word used by teamsters in stopping 
their teams . . This word is pronounced also whd, or hwo. 
3894 A. J. Stuakt-Wortley Grouse iii Many a one [dog] is 
spoilt by being so used to the sign and the^ ejaculation of 
* Ho 1 * that he does not believe in the necessity of standing 
steady unless he hears it. Ibid. 1x2 The keeper.. sees the 
dog drawing on birds, and immediately up goes his hand 
and 1 Ho ! 'he shouts. 

B. sb. Cessation, halt, pause, intermission; limit. 
Withouten ho, without stopping, straight on ; no 
ho, no cessation, end, or limit; cut of all ho, out of 
all bounds of moderation. Obs.- ox dial. 

C3374 Chaucer Troylus il X034 (1083) pan gan he telle 
his wo, But pat was endeles with-outen ho [ v.r . hoo]. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 406 To the berrold [he] said syne 
with outyn ho. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxlii. 396 There 
is no hoo bytwene them as longe as speares, swordes, axes, 
or dagers wyll endure, c 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon xii. 73 
He loued the faire maid of Fresingfield once out of all hoe. 
*597 B. Bruce Let. in NVodrow Life (1843) 367 If they 
could have keeped any hoe or measure in their crooked 
course, 3684 Littleton Lat. Diet., To have no ho, rnodum 
ienere nullum. Ibid., Out of all ho, i mm 0 die I. 3733 Swift 
Jml. to Stella Lett. 1766-8 III. 135 When your tongue 
runs, there’s no ho with you. x8x8 Todd s. v., Mr. Malone 
[d. 3812] says, it is yet common in Ireland : as, there is no/«» 
with him, i.e. he'knows no bounds. 1828 Craven Dial., s. v. 
There is ‘ no ho with him’, he is not to be restrained. 

Ho, bit.Z A sailor’s cry in heaving or hauling : 
see Heave ho ; also How bit. 

Ho, v.l rare. [f. Ho intf : cf. ON. hSa ‘ to 
shout ho ! or hoy ! ’ (Vigf.)] intr. To cry ‘ ho 
1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. x. 61 But hoen [v. rr. heon, howen 
howlen] on hym as an hounde and hoten hym go Rennes. 
3644 Quarles Sheph. Orac, iv, N. Ho, Shepheard, ho. 
P. 1 prithee leave tny hoing. 

•j* Ho, v. 2 Obs. Also 5 -6 hoo. [f. Ho bit. 2 , 
taken as the imperative of a vb.] intr. To cease, 
stop, pause. 

, 3390 Gower Conf. III. 303 Till that men comen to the 
gates Of paradis, and there ho. a 1400-50 Alexander 2835 
For-H hoo with pi bautes & pine vnhemed wittis. 34.. in 
ArchxoL LIV. 1. 366/184 Here of herbys wul y ho. c 1430 
Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems IJ55 Whanne ]>ou art tau,t pat pou 
schuldist hoo Of sweenng. 4:1500 Maid Emlyn 431 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 96 Nay e there do I ho. 

Ho (hn«), v£ dial. [A recent spelling of the 
OE. vb. hogian, ME. hoje, howe \ see How, Howe 
v. Cf. Hoe sb. 3 ] intr . To care, be anxious, long. 

2787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Ho. To ho for anything, to 
long for any thing. Berks. 1847-78 Halliwell, Ho .. to 
long for anything ; to be careful and anxious. West . 1874 
T. Hardy Madding Croxvd II. 289 To ho and hanker after 
thik woman. 3881 Isle of Wight Gloss., Ho. iB 88 Bcrksh. 
Gloss., Ho, to long for; to care greatly for. 

Ho, obs. f. He pron How, Who; var. Heo, H i 
prons. Obs., O adv., ever; see also Hose. 

' II Hoactzin, Jioatzin (hoa^-ktsinjhonjie-tsin). 
Also hoazin. [Said to be the native name, derived 
from the 1 harsh grating hiss ’, which is the voice 
of the bird.] A remarkable bird, Opisthocomus 
hoazin , or O. cristatus, native of tropical America, 
considered to be the type and sole member of a 
group named by Huxley Hetcromorphx. 

i66t Lovell Hist. Atiim. Cf Min. Introd. 5 Birds, which 
are . . exoticks, or outlandish, chiefely the American, and 
they are terrestrially as .. hoactzin .. hoactli, heatototl. 
3678 Ray JVillughby's Omith. 389 Its use in Physic recom- 
mends the bird Hoactzin, that utters a sound like its name. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hoactzin , a Bird of the Bigness 
of a Hen, which feeds chiefly on Serpents, and is thence 
call’d by our Sea-men, the Snake-eater of America. __ 1889 
A thenxum s Mar. 284/2 Mr. Sclater exhibited^ specimens 
of the eggs and chicks of the hoatzin . . from . . British Guiana. 
3893 Wcstm. Gas. 57 Nov. 7/1 Dr. Bowdler Sharpe . . men- 
tioned the hoatzin or_ reptilian bird, which builds its nest 
just above the water line, near lakes and rivers ; the chicks 
have little claws or hooks on the end of 'their unfledged 
wings, with which they can climb up out of the flood if it 
threatens the security of the nest. 

Hoage, obs.f. hoja, Khoja, a teacher. Hoaky, 
var. of Hockey I, harvest-home. Hoald, dial. f. 
Hold. Hoale, obs. f. Hole, Whole. Hoam, 
dial. var. of Home. 

' f Hoami ng,fpl. a. Obs. or dial. Origin and 
meaning uncertain. 

The word in Dryden (though so in all the early edd. e. g. 
1670, 2674, 1690, 1701, etc.) has been conjectured by many 
to be a misprint or error, and was altered by Scott in his 
2nd. ed. (1821) to foaming', others conjecture coaming fox 
combing. But ho anting is supported by the Echard quot. 
(unless the expression was merely taken from Dryden). 
Identity with the reputed Whitby use is for many reasons 
doubtful: cf. Home v. Richardson understands it as * a 
humming or looming sea *. Cf. also Loom z\ (to move). 

, 1670 Drydt.s & Daves an-c Tempest i.i. Vent. What a Sea 


comes in. Must. A hoaming Sea ! we shall have foul 
weather. 1694 Ech.\kd Plautus, Rudens 164 Now ’tis such 
a hoaming Sea, we’ve little hopes o’ Sport; and except we 
light o’ some Shell-Fish [etc.]. [Cf. 2876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., 

* The tide comes hoaming in *, flowing in. See Hceaming 
{, H teaming or Yamtning, aiming homeward).] 

Hoan, -e,Hoape,obs. ff. Hone j^.and v., Hope. 

• Hoar (ho^i), a. and sb. Forms; a. 1 hdr, 3-5 

(3-4 keor, 4 hoer), 4-5 ho or, 4-7 hore, 
6 Sc. hoir, 6-7 hoare, (whore), 6- hoar. 0. 
north, and Sc. ^4-6 har, hare, 5-6 hair, -e, 6 hayr. 
7. 3 hfer, 4-5 heer. [OE. hdr= OHG. her 1 old 
hence ‘venerable, august’ (mod.G. hehr august, 
stately), ON. har-r hoary, old OTeut. *hairo-z, 
usually referred to an OTeut. *hai~, pre-Teut *hob 
to shine.] 

A. adj. T Grey-haired with age ; venerable. 

a. Beowulf (Z.) 1307 pa wars frod cyning, har hilde-rinc, 
on hreon mode, c 1290 St. Bran dan 265 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 
226 A fair old man and swi^e hor. 3377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
xvi. 273 J>anne mette I with a man . . As hore [v.rr. hoor, 
hoer, heor] as an hawethome. C1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 
220, I feele me nowhere^ hoor but on mj’n heed. 3470-85 
Malory Arthur 11. xvii, An old* hore gentylman. 3590 
Spenser F. Q. i.x. 3 Through wisedome of a matrone grave 
and hoar. 1723 Pope Odyss. vm. 112 A countless throng, 
Youth and hoar age. 3847 Loncf. Ev. i. Prel. 4 The murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks . . Stand like harpers hoar, with 
beards that rest on their bosoms. 3881 Jefferies Wood 
Magic II. iv. 10S A very old hare, quite hoar with age. 

&. a 1400-30 Alexander 4996 1 Behalds now’, quod pis 
hare man. 2560 Holland Crt. Venus iv. 66i, 1 was sa auld 
ane man and hair. 


' 2 . Of colour; Grey, greyish white. 

a. esp. Of the hair, head, or beard ; Grey or white 
with age. 

a. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 368/66 His herd is long and sid 
i-nouj, and sum-del hor a-mong. c 1380 Sir Pent mb. 1580 
A 1 for elde ys hor pyn her. __X382 [see Hoarhead], 2398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. iii. (1495) 208 Thei haue soone 
hoore heeres. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 33 The heere 
of his hed was whore. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. it. (1882) 
43 Their old age, their hoare haires, their blindnesse. 16x2 
Bible Isa. xlvi. 4 Euen to hoare haires will I cary you. 
2633 T. Hodges Hoary Head Crowned 23 His hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave with blood. 2798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. vn. xxiv. Whose beard with age is hoar. 3820 
Keats Isabella xlviii, So she kneeled, with her locks all hoar. 

p. c 1340 Cursor M. 5313 (Fairf.) His berde was side, his 
heued hare. 15x3 Douclas jEneis ix. x. 52 The steyll 
helmys we thrist on hed is hayr. 

b. Of the frost which feathers objects with white, 
and objects so whitened ; see Hoar-frost. 

a. a xooo Andreas 2260 (Gr.) Hrim and forst hare liild- 
stapan. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 55 As 
it sheweth in Ice and Frosts hore. 2583 Stanyhurst ACneis 
tv. (Arb.) 103 His beard with froast hoare is hardned. 3^96 
Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 46 Like to the hore Congealed htle 
drops which doe the morne adore. 1785 Burns Vision 11. 
xiv, When the North his fleecy store Drove thro’ the sky, 
I saw grim Nature’s visage hoar Struck tby young eye. 

p. c 2450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 56 Both hill and holt 
hailled with frostes hair. 13x3 Douglas sEnets vn. Prol. 
42 With frostis haire ourfret the feildis standis. 

C. Of colour simply. 

<2900 Cynewulf Judith 328 Helmas and hupseax hare 
byrnan. a 1000 Wanderer 82 in Exeter Bk., Surnne se 
hara wulf deacJe gedmlde. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. v. 25 Of 
clife harum. 13.. K. Alis. 5031 Hi ben hore al so a wolf. 
3352 Huloet, Hore, or wbyte graye, can vs. 1572 Bosse- 
yvell Amtorit it. 69b, The Pelhcane feruentlye louetii her 
byrdes, Yet when they bene haughtie, and beginne to waxe 
hore, they smite her in the face. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
3601 Island of bliss L.all assaults Baffling, as thy hoar cliffs 
the loud sea-wave. 18x2 J. Wilson Isle of Palms iii. 569 
Folded up with blossoms hoar. 1890 R. Bridces Shorter 
Poems 1. 9 Her leaves are glaucous green and hoar. 

■f 3 . Used frequently as an attribute of various 
objects named in ancient charters as marking* a 
boundary line. Obs. Hence in many place-names. 
See also Hoar-stone. 


The meaning may have been 'grey 'simply, or with lichen, 
and so ‘ grey with age ‘ old, ancient \ Some have conjec- 
tured however (see Archaeologia XXV. 33) that hoar ‘by 
itself expresses a frontier or peninsular station 
994 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 279 Of Sam haran hassle on 
eamhylle middewerde. 999 Ibid. 313 Of San haran stane 
on Sonne haran wlSig. 1005 in Dugdale Monast. Angl. 
III. 31 Fram Egceanlma to pam haran ^ wipie. a 1079 O. E . 
Chron. (MS. D) an. 1066 [He] com him to Xenes cct pare 
haran apuldran. 1298 in Archxol. XXV. 35 Exinde usque 
ad Horeapeldre. [Cf. the place-names Hortthome Denim, 
Somersetsh., Hore Cross, Staffordsh., Hoar Grounds, Hoar 
/V*r£,Wanvicksh., Homtead, Herts., Horridge, Gloucester- 
sh^ Harestanes, Hartree, Harewood, Harwood, ScotL, etc. 
See A rchxolcgia XXV. 30-60.) 

4 . Of trees, woods, or the like : Grey from ab- 
sence of foliage ; showing the bare grey stems. 

In later use a more or less traditional epithet, esp. in the 
alliterative phrase holts hoar, which referred perhaps to 
the grey lichen with which aged tree-trunks are clad, and 
thus combined the notion of old, ancient. hen said 01 
mountains the primary reference is to colour, which in later 
use is sometimes lost. . , . , 

a. 13.. Ga-.f. r, Gr. Knt. 7<3 Of lior. ful I’Of;, a Iiun- 
dreth 10-geder. a 1400 Isicmhrtts 167 The fJourts of the 
thome, Up-one those holies bore. CM30 Lvdg. Ccjjipl.PL 
Knt. 119 In the parhe, and in the holies hoie. 

Dtcadts 13= The herbes Ifaxe withered . . and Ihe medou n 
become hore. 1590 Spenser F. Q. l hi. 10 Under the steepe 
foot of a monnuune hore. 163* Milton L Alkgn 55 Front 
the side of some boar hill. Through the high wood echoing 
shrilL <11650 Flodrlen F.e 14 m P‘ rc J F ° !, ° *• 3=7 Under- 
neath the holies so whore. 
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fi. a 1400 Sir Perc. 230 Fyftene wynter and mare He 
duellede in those holtes hare. CX425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. 
xxvi. 228 Dat semyd ane hare Wode for to be. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis x. xiv. 142 This Troiane prynce . . Intil hys stalwart 
Stelyt scheild, stikand out Lyke a hayr wod, the dartis bair 
about a 1549 Af timing Mai dm 26 And walk among the 
holtis hair, Within the woddis wyld. 

y. c 1205 Lay.. 36372 Swulc hit weoren an hicr wude. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 776 pe holtez of pe lieer wode. 

b. Of things: Grey with age, venerable, ancient. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. Argt, Guyon Andes Maraon in 
a delve Sunning his threasure hore, a 175 6 Collins Pop. 
Sup erst it. Highlands 142 To that hoar pile, which still its 
ruin shows. 1768 Beattie' Alinstr. 1. xliii, Instructed by 
tradition hoar: 1856 H. C. Adams First of June (1862) 6 
To trace legends back to yet more hoar antiquity. 

.6. White or grey with mould; mouldy, musty. 
Also fig. Obs. exc. dial, 

3544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) S3, Let them so staqde, 
viil. dayes to putryfye tyll it be hoare, then fry them out. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. <5* Jul. 11. iv. 141 An old Hare hoare, 
'and an old Hare hoare is very good meat in Lent. But 
a Hare that is hoare is too much for a score, when it hoares 
ere it be spent. 7605 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. iv. 
C apt nines 43* But the long Journey, we have gone, hath .. 
turn'd our victuals hoar. [‘ Still in use in Somerset’ (Halli- 
well 1847-78).] 

■f 6. From the use io hoarfrost (sense 2 b) comes 
prob. that of * Cold, nipping’ (Jam.). Sc. Ohs. 

cx 450 Henryson in Batmaiyue Poems 114 (Jam.) Fra 
hair weddir, and frostis, him to hap. 1513 Douglas AEneis 
Vi. vii. 79 By gousty placis, wetsche savorit, mist- and hair.- 
Ibid. vii. Prob 130 The mornyng bla, wan and har. 

+ b. fig . . * Keen, biting, severe ’ (Jam.). Sc. Obs. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems iii. 61 Houbeit 3e think 
my harrand something har. 

f 7 . 1 Harsh, ungrateful to the ear’ (Jam.). Sc. 
CX450 Henryson Test. Cres. 338 Thy voice sa cleir un- 
plesand hoir and hace. Ibid. 445 My cleir voice .. Is rawk 
as ruik, full hiddeous, hoir, and hace. 

8. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as hoar-haired , 
-locked, Hoar-headed ; also hoar-leprosy, white 
leprosy, elephantiasis ; hoar-rime «= Hoar-frost ; 
hoar withy, the White-beam, Pyrus Aria. 

c ZZ05 Lay. 25845 Heor-lockede wif [c 1275 hor-ilocket]. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 The hayr ryim is ane cald deu, 
the quhilk fall is in mysty vapours, and syne it fresis on the 
eird. 3580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, CJtenu, horebeared, 
gray heared. 1607 Shaks. Timoti iv. iii. 35 This yellow 
Slaue, Will ..blesse th’ accurst, Make the hoare Leprosie 
ador’d. 1879 Britten & H. Plant-n., Hoar Withy, Pyrus 
A ria, Hants., from the white under-surface of the leaves. 

B. sb. 1 1 . A grey-haired man. Obs. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2989 Hares hyrste hixe-lace bieron. 13.. 
JC. Alis. 6752 Sey me now, ye olde bore 1 (Mony day is 
seothe ye weore bore). 

2 . Hoariness from age. 

(But in first quot. perh .for-horc: see For- io.) 

(? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 356 Hir heed for hoor 
\Thynne for hore] was whyt as flour.] 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems ixxxv. 59 Quhill store and hore, my Jouth devore. 
1796 Burke Let . Noble Ld. 52 His grants are engrafted on 
the public law of Europe, covered with the awful hoar of 
innumerable ages. 1872 j, G. Murphy Com. Lrj. Introd., 
Now that it is touched with the hoar of a venerable antiquity. 

3 . A white or hoary coating or appearance ; esp. 
hoar-frost, rime. 

1567 Turber\l Epit. <5* Sonn. Wks. (1837) 3°3 The Julies be 
ouerwhelmde with hoare. 1731 Winter's Thought in Genii. 
Mag. (1732), The candy’d rhime and'seattered noar. 1732 
Gentlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) o Mornings when we per- 
ceive a white Hoar and Cobweos upon the Grass. x886 
T. Hardy Mayor Casterbridge I. i, The thick hoar of dust 
which had accumulated on their shoes and garments. 

+ b. Canescent hairiness. Obsy 

*SS* Turner Herbal 1. B vijb, Most gentle, full of hore 
and softe, with whyte floures and whit sedes. 

+ c.' Mould. Obs. 

1548-67 Thomas Ilal. Diet., Muff a, the hoare that isseene 
in stale breade. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i, His golden fleece 
o’ergrown with mouldy hoar. 1686 Plot Staffordsk. 15 
Interspersed with a white hoar or vinew much like that in 
mouldy bread. 

d. A fog ; a thick mist. (?>Error for Haar.) . 
3846 Worcester, Hocir..{ 2) thick mist. Loudon. 
fHoar, v. Obs. Forms: 1 hdrian, 4-6 hore, 
5 hoore, 6-8 hoar. [OE. hdrian , f. har Hoar a.] 

1 . intr. To become hoary or’ grey-haired. 

, a 1000 Malchus in Shrine (Cockayne) 39 pxt ic pa sceolde 
wesan ceor] on bariendum heafde. c xooo /Eli-ric Gram. 
xxvi. (Z.) 154 Caneo, ic hari^e. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
50 Help me, Lord, er then ich hore. 13.. K. Alis. 1597 
His berd schal hore, his folk scha! sterve. 3398 TnEviSA 
Barth. De P. R. v. lxvi. (1495) 184 The heer of the temples 
hooryth sooner than the other heer. 

b. fig .' To grow old ; to become inveterate. 
a 1420 Hocclevb De Reg. Brine. 2808 Correcte it.. while 
that it is gTene, For and it hore, this lopde is but loste. 

2 . To become mouldy. 

1573 Art of Limning 7 To have your ynke to continue 
longe, and not to hore, put therein baysalte. - ’359* (see 
Hoar a. 5]. 1750 W. Ellis Country Ilcusciv. 22 If Bread 
is kept in too moist a Place too long, it will rope, or hoar, 
or mould. 

3 . irons. To make hoaiy or white, to whiten. , In 
quot. 1607, To smite with hoar-leprosy. 

7591 Svlvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 344 Mils hoar’d with 
eternall Snowes. 1598 Ibid. ir. i. III. Furies 86 Heav'n .. 
hoars her head with Snowes. 1607 Shaks. Timoti iv. iii. 155 
Hoare the Flamcn, That scold’st against the quality of 
flesh. 1747 Genii. Mag. 242 Hoar’d with siiflf'mng frosts. 
Hoard (ho»Jd),}<M Forms: a. 1-4 hord, 4-6 
horde; 5-7 (8 Sc.) hoord, 6 hoorde, 7- hoard ; 


P. north. 4 Sc. hwrde, 4-5 (6 Sc.) hurd, 4-7 
hurde, 7- Sc. huird. [OE. hord = OS. hord trea- 
sure, hidden inmost place, OHG., MHG. hort , 
ON. hodd, Goth, huzd treasure OTeut. *hozdo m , 
pre-Teut. *kuzdh 6 - ; perh. from *ktidhto- pple., 
concealed, hidden (Kluge). The usual 1 6-1 7th c. 
forms hoard, hurde , Sc. huird, imply an early length- 
ening of OE. 0 to 0 as in board, ford ; hoard is rare 
before 18th c.] 

1 . An accumulation or collection of anything 
valuable hidden away Qr laid by for preservation 
or future use; a stock, -store, esp. of money;- a 
treasure. 

Beowulf (Z.)svzZi, Da waes hord Tasod onboren beagahord. 
Ibid. 3012 Ac baer is ma 5 ma hord. 937 Poem on sEtlielstan 
10 in O. E. Chron., Hi set campe..land ealgodon, hord and 
hamas. c gjsRuslnv. Gosp. Matt. vi. 19 Nc hydep eow 
hord in eorbe pxr om and mohpa eta}?. ei xxoo Ags. Foe. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 337/11 Thesaurus, Lord, cx 200 Okmin 6733 
Rihht all swa summ hord off gold Mang menn iss horde 
deresst. , a 1225 A tier: R. 224 Heo gedereS hord. a 1300 
Cursor M. 22179 For a U P® hordes [CJ/L hurdes] bat* ar nid 
Sal bali in his time be kid. c 1375 Sc. Leg: faints, Lau- 
rent ius 178 Spere besyly Quhare are pe hurdis bat has he. 
cx 425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. ix. 103 Na bai of bame made na 
hurde. . c 1440 Promp.Parv. 246/2 Hoord, tresowre. 1590 
Shaks. Mids.fi. iv. ii 40 A venturous Fairy, That shall 
seeke the Squirrels hoard. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 65 b, 
The fraudfull conceling of ane huird, or thresour. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1723) 265 This Hoord .. 
that was stowed in the Strata underneath. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trav. 195 While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board. 1851 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. iii. 262 A large hoard of coins was 
discovered. 1859 Tennyson .£>«</ .352 Our hoard is little, 
but our hearts are great. 

b. fig. Said of intangible things treasured or 
valuable, things concealed or kept secret; now 
esp . an amassed stock (of facts, etc.). 

' a 000 Cynewulf Crist 1055 in Exeter-bk., Se mmra daeg 
hreSer-locena hord, heortan gebohtas ealle sety we 3 . a xooo 
Csedmotis Gen. 1602 05 b xt breosta hord, gast, ..gangan 
sceolde to godes dome, a xooo in Mone Gl. 417 Arcana, 
liordas, xeryne. a xooo Psalm (Cotton) 1 . 28 (Gr.) His synna 
hord sella ontende. c X200 Ormin 12920 Sobfasstnessess hord 
patt all mannkinn birrb sekenn. a X300 Cursor AI. 19214 Vte 
o bair hali hertes hord Spedli bai speld godds word. 1340 
Ayenb. 263 Hous . . in huyehen b® uader of house woneb, b® 
hord of uirtues gadereb* c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Nath. m. 
1503 God sende vs alle, of vnyte be hord. 1635 R. Bolton 
Cottif A ffl. Cotisc . iv. 20 A heavenly hoard ol grace, good 
conscience, Gods favour. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 58 To see the 
hoard of human bliss so small. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner 
iv. 179 A hoard of grievances. 1847-8 H. Miller First 
Impr. xix. (1857) 339 He accumulates much larger hoards 
of facts. 

+ 2 . The place in which anything is hidden, 
hoarded, or stored up ; a repository; a hiding- 
place, store ; a treasury. Also fig. Obs. 

In the phrase in (or on) hoard \ the sense fluctuates between 
the deposit, the repository in which it is stored up, and the 
state or condition of being hoarded (sense ^).' 

a X200 Moral Ode 259 pe wreche mon binom his ehte’and 
leide his on horde. 1258 Proclatn. Hen. Ill , We senden 
3ew Jjis writ open iseined wip. vre seel to halden a manges 
§ew inehord [v.r. tne hord]. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Johannes 
42 [He] prechit furth ay goddis word, pat he had plentiusly 
ine hurd. c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 316 Widnesse of siche 
clopis is an hord to hyde synnes. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
F 747 It is the deueles hoord, ther he hideth hym and resteth. 
CX400 Destr. Troy X1539 All my gold .. pat I getyn haue, 
Kepid in hurd, holdyn full long. 1577 Hellovves Guc yarn's 
Chron. 297 He was the hoorde of al my profound secretts. 
x6ix Cotgr., Afusse,a secret corner, prime hoord, hiding hole. 
1663 Gerbier Coutisel 22 If the building cannot suffer the 
Chimney to be made even with the upright of the wall, both 
sides may be made up to serve for hoards. [1837 Keightley 
Hist. Eng. I. 29 The Cambrian princes had . . to pay yearly 
twenty pounds weight of gold, and two hundred of silver 
into the hoard or treasury of the ‘ King of London 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 383 The sums which went 
into, and which, when it was needed, came out of, the hoard 
of the English King. 1B83 Green Cong. Eng. 403 note. The 
‘ Hoard’ (not yet the ‘Exchequer’) in Eadward’s tiine'was 
settled at Winchester.] 

. 4 * 3 . Hoarding up. Obs. 
c 1390 Chaucer Truth 3 For horde hape hate, and clymb- 
yng tykelnesse. 

4 . Comb., as board-burg (mod. archaism, for 
OE. hordburg), treasure ’city; f hoard - house, 
treasure-house, treasury (obs .) ; hoard- ward (for 
OE. hordweard ), guardian of a hoard, treasurer. 

CX440 Protnp. Parv. 502/1 Tresowrye, erarium .van 
hoordhowse. 1892 Stopford Brooke E. E. Lit. iii. 75 The 
hoard-ward knew the voice of a man. 1895 Morris Beowulf 
37 The gem-rich hoard-burg of the heroes. 

Hoard, sb .2 Also 8 hourd, 9 hord. Now 
rare or Obs. [app. a modern ad; AngloFr. hurdis 
(see Hurdis, Hurdice) mistaken for a plural of 
% httrd : see the quot from Liber Albtts . ' But cf. 
also obs. F. hourd scaffold (Cotgr.), in OF. hurt, 
hour i 3 hourd, palisade, of which hourdis , Hurdis 
was a deriv.] = Hoarding sb. 

[14x9 Liber Albtis (1859) I. 477 Item, qe nulle hurdys, ne 
palys, nautre cloysure, soit fait devaunt nulle tenement en 
les hautes rewes ou venelles en la citee {Riley's tnarg. note 
Hoards or palings not to be erected before nousesV) 1757 
Act 31 Geo. II, c. 17 § 7 No Builder or other Person, shall 
erect or set up. .in any of the public Streets, .any Hbm-d or 
Fence. 1810 Hull ' Imp rent. Act .51 Hords or fences to be 
erected where buildings are taken down. 1836 Smart, 


Hoard, . . a fence enclosing a house and materials wMle 
builders are at work. 1838 F. W. Simms Pub. Whs. Gl. Brit 
5 The hoard is to consist of uprights six. inches by f 0Ur ’ 
inches scantling. ' 

Hoard (lioejd), v. Forms: a. 1 hordian, ^ 
( Or mi) hor denn , 4 hor de , 4-6 ho or de , ( 6 whor d) 
6^-/ hourd(e, (hord), 6-7 (8 Sc.) hoord, 7- hoard; 
P. Sc. and north. 6 hurde, 6- hurd. [OE. hordian 
L hord Hoard sb.l (Cf. Goth, huzdjau , OHg! 
gihurten, MHG. gehiirlen, MG. geh order, which 
belong to a different conjugation.)] 

1 . traits. To amass and put away (anything valu- 
able) for preservation, security, or future use; to 
treasure tip : esp. .money or wealth. 

cxooo jElfric Horn. II. 104 Hordia 5 eoweme goldhwd 
on heofenum. c xsoo Ormin 12281 Gredqlij to sammnena 
all & hordenn batt tu winnesst. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.deW, 
1531) 98 b, To nelpe other with them, and not inordynately 
to hoorde & kepe them. 1530 Palsgr. 588/2 , 1 hourde,/r 
amasse. Declared in ‘I hoorde’. ' 1535 Coverdale Pros. 
xi. 26 Who so hoordeth vp his corne, shalbe cursed amonge 
the people. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. v. jS 
Whorded and heaped up. ? a 1550 in Dunbar's Poems (1803) 
306 Gif thow hes a benefice, Preiss nevir to hurde the kirkis 
gude. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 8 He did not 
wel to hord it up. 1583 Stanyhurst Asneis n. (Aib.)6S 
Theere Troian treasur is hurded. _ 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 136 
The Granaries of Joseph : wherein he hoorded corne. 1615 
A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 124 Whereof the Rich hide 
and hoard up their wealth. ^1702 Addison Dial Medals 
(1727) 25 Hoording up such pieces of money, 1840 Hood 
Kilmansegg, At oral. Gold - 1 Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! ..Hoarded, 
barter’d, bought and sold. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Been. 
22 If th‘e rich man actually hoards up his money in the form 
of gold or silver, he gets no advantage from it. 
b. ’ absol. 

c xooo /Elfric Horn. I. 66 Se 5 e horda 5 , and nat hwam 
he hit s®gacIenuS. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxviii. 7 [xxxix. 6) 
He hordes, and He wate noght To wham hat he samenes 
oght. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 38 He . . Ne car’d to hoord 
for those whom he did breede. 1842 Tennyson Ulysses j 
A savage race, That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know 
not me. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 349 They should own who can administer; not they who 
hoard and conceal. 

2 . fig. and transf. To keep in store, cherish, 
treasure up, conceal (e.g. in the heart). 

1340 Ayenb. 182 pet greate lost pet god hordep and wytef> 
to ham pet ouercomep pe aduersetes of pise wordle. cx 380 
Wyclif -IFks. (1880) 321 Crist .. lokyng on h® citee. .wepte 
per upon *for greet synne pat it hoordede. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. xi. 43 The goodly Barow which doth hoord Great 
heapes of salmons in his deepe bosome. 1699 Dryden 
Ep. to J. Driden 2x7 You hoard not health for your own 
private use ; But on the public spend the rich produce. 
X789 Burke Corr. (1844) III. xig Revenge will be smothered 
and hoarded. 1821 B. Cornwall Mirandola iv, i, Half of 
the ills we hoard within our hearts Are ills because we 
hoard them. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 370. 

• f 3 . intr. in reflexive or passive sense : To lie 
treasured up, lie hid. Obs. rare. 

1567 Turberv. Epit.fr Soren. Wks. (1837) 300 In common 
weales what beares'a greater sway Than hidden hate that 
hoordes in haughtie brest ? 

Hoarded (hoarded), ppl. a. [f. Hoard v. + 
-ed L] Stored up, treasured up : see the verb. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. ix, 12 Great store of hoorded threa* 
sure. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. ii. 11 Th’ hoorded plague a th 
Gods requit- your loue 1 - 1693 S. Hervey in yO'*" * 
Juvenal (1,697) 2 3 2 Say, Goat. . For whom thy hoorded flags 
in silence sleep ? 1751 Gray Ode on Spring v. No hive bast 
thou of hoarded sweets, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. * xv> 
V. 252 The hoarded ill-humour of six months was at liberty 
to explode. 1887 Spectator, 21. May 684/1 Modern theones 
as to the hoarded wealth of India. . 1 

Hoarded, -a. [f. Hoard sb.- + -ed 2 .] Pro- 
vided with a hoard or hoarding. 

>898 Daily News 29 Mar. 5/2 The large hoarded enclosure 

before the Royal Exchange. 

Hoarder thooudar). Forms: I hordere, 1 
-are, 4 hordyer, 6 horder, Sc. hurdar, 0-7 
hoordor, Jr- hoarder, [f. Hoard v. + -eb ’•] 

1 1 . The keeper of the hoard or treasure ; a 
treasurer; a steward. Also fig. Obs. , 

944 in Kemble Ceil. Dipl. IV. 260 Dis forward was rna™ 
with Ordric hordere. cxooo /Elfkic Horn. II. 
he his hordere pact glaesene fact syllan Sam biddendan s 
diacone. xx^x O. E. Chron. an. 1131 Swa P®J he mo 
setten pmr prior of Clunni & circeweard, & hordere, k » 
pein. 1340 Ayenb. 12X bet is pe hordyer pet lokeb 
(1876 Freeman Norm. Cong . Y. xxiv. 434 The A«Jg 
‘ Hoarder* was as old as the King’s * hoard .] • ' 

2 . (in mod. use) One who hoards or stores 
esp. money. (Also with tip.) ' , 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 59 Hud-pykis, hurdans » 
gadderaris. a 1529 Skelton Image Hypocr. Wks. loij j. 
417/2 And yet ye be questors, And hoorden? V PP 
testers. 1552 Huloet, Horder of treasure, abdstor. 

(title) in N. <5- Q. 3rd Ser. III. 1 God’s justice shewed uppo" 
a cruelle horder of come. 1691 Locke Leaver. / ttieret t - 

1727 II. 80 Nobody else, but these Hoarders, ‘ 
Farthing by this proposed change of our Coin. » 
Handbh. Spain 1. 66 Hoarders-up of unrevenged S ne . v * 
x8 75 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 302 He. is mean, saving*- 
skinflint, a hoarder. 

Hoarding (ho a udiq), sb. [f. Hoard so.-} 

1 . A temporary fence made of boards inclosi 1 g 
a building while in course of erection or repai , 
often used for posting bills and ndvextisennT s » 
hence, any boarding on which bills are poster . 

; 2823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 225 Hoard an 
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closure of wood about a building, while erecting or repair- 
ing. i860 W. Collins Wont. White in. xi. 413 A rough 
hoarding of boards had been knocked up before the vestry 
doorway. 1864 Realm 23 Mar. 6 He rents a hoarding, or 
a wall, or the side of a house ; and woe to that man who, 
being unauthorised, sticks anything thereupon. 1878 Print. 
Trades Jml. No. 25. 14 A poster now to be seen on most 
of the London street hoardings. 

2 . Mil. See quot. 1875. 

1865 Kingsley Herew. II. ix. 146 They had thrown up . . 
doubtless overhanging hoardings or scaffolds. 1875 Parker 
Gloss. A rchit ., Hottrd, Hoard, Hoarding, boarding used for 
protection. .A term in military architecture for the wooden 
gallery, protected by boarding in front, which was thrown 
out from the surface of the' wall in time of war, to enable 
the defenders to protect the foot of the wall. 

Hoarding (hoeudiq), vbl. sb. [f. Hoard zrj 

1 . The action of the verb Hoard ; esp. the ac- 
cumulation and hiding of money. (Also with up.) 

. *593 Shaks. 3 Hits. VI, 11. ii. 48 And happy nhvayes was 
it for that Sonne Whose Father for his hoording went to 
hell, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes in. xxxix. (1640) 16 
Such hoording is no oppression but good husbandry. 1845 
Ford Handok . Spain 1. 5 In self defence they are much 
addicted to hoarding. 

2 . cotter. ( pi .) That which is hoarded ; money 
laid up. 

1715 South Serjn. IV. 450 All a Man’s Gettings and 
Hoardings up, during his Youth. 1870 Spurgeon Treas . 
Dav. Ps. xlix. 10 Their hoardings are no longer theirs. 

Hoarding, ppl. a. [f. Hoard v. + -ing 2 .] 
That hoards : see the verb. 

1595 Shaks. John tit. iii. 8 Shake the bags Of hoording 
Abbots. 1641 Brome Joviall Crew 1. Wks. 1873 III. 356 
The hoarding Usurer. 1827 Hood Hero fy Leander Ixxii, 
And with concealing clay, Like hoarding Avarice locks up 
his eyes. 

Ho are, obs. form of Whore. 

tHoared (hqoid),///. <z. Obs. [f. Hoar v.] 

1 . Made or grown hoary. 

*557 North Gucuaras Diall Pr. 120 a/2 My whyte 
heares, and bored bearde. 1568 T. Howell Art. Amitie 
(1879) 25 Now hored age with stealing steps creepes in. 
a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 111. 1. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XII. 253, I no where hoart yfeel but on mine head [cf. 
Hoar a . 1, quot. 1386]. 

2 . Grown mouldy. 

1496 Dives <5- Paup. They toke hored brede in 

theyr scryppes. 1551 Bible (Matthews) Josh. ix. 5 All their 
prouysyon of breade was dried vp and hored. 

3 . Comb., as hoared- headed, hoar-headed. 

. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. i. 107 We see The seasons alter ; 
hoared headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson Rose. 

J Hoa’r-frost. Formerly, and still often, two 
words. [See Hoar a. and Frost sb. 2.] The 
white deposit formed by the freezing of dew, frozen 
dew, white frost. 

c 1290 St. Michael 617 in 6". Eng. Leg. I. 317 pe hore-forst 
[v.r. hor-forst] cometh 3wane it is so cold pat it freoseth 
a-ny3t, And pe Dev freose a-doneward. 1340 Ayenb. x 08 
The zonne . . wastep pe cloudes and pe hore urostes bi pe 
moreen. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxlvii. x6 He geueth snowe' 
like woll, & scatereth y fl horefrost like ashes. 1644 Z. Boyd 
Gard. Zion 60 (Jam.) Sweet Mannah, round, small as the 
haire frost. 1720 -46 Thomson Autumn 1x69 The rigid 
hoar-frost melts before his beam. x88o Miss Bkaddon Jtist 
as I am xii, All the trees were fairy-trees' wreathed with 
hoar-frost. Jig. 1852 Badger Nestorians 1 . 243 The hoar- 
frost of care was prematurely sitting upon his ldcks. 

attrib, 1804 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 323 A fine 
picture of an hoar-frost landscape. 

Hence Hoa/r-frosty a . 

‘ 1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) I. 39 A cold hoarfrosty 
morning. 

Hoa'rliead. [f. Hoar a. + Head sb.] A hoary 
head ; hence, an old grey-haired man. Also attrib . 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xix. 32 Before the hoor heed aryse. 1560 
Bible (Genev.) ibid., Thou shalt rise vp before the horehed. 
1574 Hellowes Guevara's Fam. Et>. (1577) 125, I do not 
beleeue that the wisdome lyelh in horeheads, but in olde 
bookes. 1830 Tennyson Poems 113 The hoarhead winter 
paving earth With sheeny white. 

Hoar-headed, a. [Parasynthetic f. hoar head 
+ -ed 2.] Having the head hoary with age. 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer n. M iv b, Hore* 
headed and toothlesse. 0x693 Urquhart Rabelais in. 
xxviii. 227, I see thee waxing- a little hoar-headed. 1880 
Tennyson Battle of Brunanburlt ix, Hoar-headed hero ! 
Hence Hoar-hea*&edness. 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 22 Holy and reuerend Hore- 
heaaednesse pretendeth wiseaome gotten by long experience. 
Hoarhotmd, another spelling of Horehound. 

- Hoa’rily, adv. [f. Hoart a. + -ly 2.] With 
a hoary appearance; with a grey or whitish hue. 

1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Traq. II. xxi. 184 Clouds of 
foam.. whirling hoarily under the black vapour. 

Hoariness (hoa-rines).’ [f. Hoary a. -f -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hoary : see theadj. 

1573-80 Baret A Iv. H 492 Hoarinesse,whitenesseofhaires, 
auncientie. Ibid. 494 Hoarienesse, vinewednesse.or mouldi- 
nesse, comming 01 moisture, for lacke of cleansing. 1599 
Massinger, etc. Old Law in. ii, His white hairs, they’ll 
betray his hoariness. 1647 Trapp Comm. Malt, xxvii. 15 
Custom without truth is but hoariness or mouldiness of 
error, 270s C. Purshall Meek. Macrocosm 37 These 
Frosts seldom last long, that come with a Frozen Fog, or 
Hoariness. 1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 1001 The stem 
under the shelter of long grass, is covered with a white 
hoariness which is easily rubbed off. 1885 Clodd Myths 
4- Dr. 11. i. 144 Legends sacred with the hoariness of time, 
f Hoarish. (ho«-riJ), a. Obs. [f. Hoar a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat hoary. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xii. (1495) 610 That 
one wormode is grene, that other somdeale oorisshe and 
lesse bytter. a 1547 Surrey in TottelCs Mise. (Arb.) 31 
The white and horish heares, the messengers of age. 

t Hoa’mess. Obs. [f. Hoar a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being hoar or hoary; hoariness. • • 
a 900 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 76/21 Canicies, barnes. 
1382 Wyclif Prov. xx. 29 The dignete of olde men hornesse. 
X 39 3 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. jv. (1495) 862 Thenne is 
whyte colour gen dry d as it faryth in snowe in hoore froste 
and in horenes of heere. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 570/13 
Canicies, hoorenesse. c 1450 R, Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 
481/2 note (MS. ColU Arms) A litelle harenesse bathe 
chaunged sumwhat his colour. 1562 Bulleyn Def. agst . 
Sickness , Compounds 17a, It kepeth. .the hedde from hore- 
nes. 1564 Becon Dent. Holy Script. Prayers, etc. (1844) 607 
Having hoarness of manners, authority, gravity, and high 
knowledge. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Mucor,.. hoare- 
nesse, such as is on breade or meate long kept, 
b. A close jgrowth of white or grey hairs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. v. 10 The leaues..hauing a certaine 
fine horenesse upon them like velueL 


Hoarse (h 5 <us), a. Forms: a. iMs, 3-4 hos, 
4-5 hose, hods, hoose, (4 hois), 5 hooce; hoce, 
(hoost), <3-9 dial, hoast ; north . and Sc. 4-5 haase, 
hash, 5 hayse, 5-6 Sc. hace, 6 hays, hais, (hess). 
P. 4-5 hors, -e, hoors, • 5-6 hoorse, 6 horce, 
(bourse)*, 6-7 hoarce, (7 hoars), 6 T hoarse ; Sc. 
8 hers, 8- hearse, 9 herse, hairce, hairse, dial. 
hairah, hearsh. [A word of which the stem varies, 
not only ip Eng., but in Ihe other Teut. langs. The 
recorded OE. type was hds (ME. hds, Sc. base), 
corresp. to OHG., MHG., OLG. heis, OS. lies, 
NlDu.hees, LG. hes:— OTeut. *Itaiso-. But beside 
this ME. had hors, hoors , now hoarse. Sc. hairse , 
hairsh , hearsh . Althongh written evidence for the 
r forms goes back only to C1400, the correspon- 
dence of mod.Eng. hoarse and Sc. hairse implies 
the existence of an unrecorded OE. * liars beside hds. 
b The ON. normal repr. of OTeut. *haiso-z would be *heiss, 
instead of which ON. had hdss, app. to be explained as for 
*hdrs : — * hair so' (orig. ai before r gave <i in ON.). The 
OF 1 . hecrsch , recorded by Kilian beside Jtcesch, appears to 
go backsimilarly to an OLG. * heirs. For these and other 
reasons it is now generally held that *hairso- was the orig. 
OTeut. type, and that the r subseq. disappeared at different 
times in most of the dialects. The southern Scotch hairsh , 
hearsh , appears to exemplify a frequent Sc. interchange of 
rs and rs/t, seen e. g. in farce, farsch, scarce, scairsh, Erse , 
Ersc/t, etc.] 

1 . Rough and deep-sounding, as the voice when 
affected with a cold, or the voice of a raven or frog; 
harsh and low in pitch ; not clear and smooth like 
a pure musical note ; husky, croaking, raucous, a. 
Of the voice (of persons or animals). 

a. c 1000 jElfric Gram, xxxl (Z.) 290 Raucus and rauca , 
has. a 1250 Owlff Night. 504 pu. .pipest al so dop a mose 
Mid cokennge mia stefne hose, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
tv. mg (1147) With brokyn vois, al hois [ Campsall MS., 
hoors ; MS* Gg. 4. 27, hors] for shright. c 1440 Prornf. 
Parv. 248/1 Hoos (AT. hors, P. hoorse), raucus. . c 1450 
Henryson Test. Cres. 338 Thy voice.. unplesand, hoir, and 
hace. 1468 Medulla in Prornp. Parv. 248 note, Raucus, 
hoost. 1483 Cath. Angl. 177/2 Hase (A. Hayse), raucus. 
1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Hbast,.. hoarse. 

'P. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 59 A wood hound . . if pat 
he.. berk e, his vois is ful hors, c 1450 Trevisa' s Barth. De 
P. R. xii. xviii. (MS. Bodl.), An henne..cIokkinge wip an 
horse [ed. 1495 hoars] voice. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 

I. ii. (1886) 5 His voice was hoarse and lowe. 1625 Donne 
Anat. World , Progr . Soul (Song of Sorcerers), She feigns 
hoarse barkings, but she biteth not 1 1762 Beattie Bat. 
Pigmies <5- Cranes 70 He [a frog]. . mourns in hoarsest croaks 
his destiny. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. z. iii. His voice was 
hoarse and coarse. * 

b. Of other sounds. (Chiefly poetic.) 

25x3 Douglas JEneis ix. iii. 109 The ryver brayt with hais 
[ed. 17x0 hers]sovnd. 2697 Dryden Virg. Past . ix. 52 The 
Tides with their hoarse Murmurs. 1699 Garth Dispens. vi. 
72 Where with hoars dinn imprison’d tempests rave. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. 233 This Drum, whose hoarse heroic bass 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying Ass. • 2883 Ouida 
Wanda II. 40 The hoarse sound of the sea surging amongst 
the rocks. ( 

2 . traitsf. Having a hoarse voice or sound, a. 
Of persons and animals, or of the vocal organs. 

a. a xooo.AElfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wulcker 90/40 Ic hzebbe 
sumne cnapan .. eac swilce nu has ys for cylde and 
hreamtf. c 1330 King of Tars 599 Ofte he criyede, and ofte : 
he ros, So longe that he wox al hos. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter lxviti. 4 Thai vndirstode me noght na mare than 
man may do a hase man. c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gaiv. 3620 So 
was he hase and spak ful law. 2513 Douglas AEtieis 111. 
Prol. 21 Chyde quhill thair heidis rife, and hais worth hais 
[v.r. hace, rimes place, face]. x535LYND£SAY.S'0/y7r 315 How- 
beit that I am hais [z'. r. hess) I am content to beir a bais. 

p. 1377 Langl. P. PI. ‘ B. xvn. 324 Til he be blere-nyed or 
blynde and hors [v. rr. hoos, hos) in be throte. 1538 Bale 
BrefeCom. John Baptist in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) I. 207 , 1 oft 
haue bene horce Cryenge for custqme. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, v. ii. 7 Warwicke is hoarse with calling thee to armes. 
X697 Dryden Virg. Past. 1. 25 The hoarse Raven, .croaking. 
2728 Pope Dune. 1. 330 The hoarse nation croak’d, * God save 
King Log !* 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 7 Alas ! my roupet 
Muse is hearse ! 2826 Miss Mitford in L’EstrangeZ£/£ 11 . 
x. 23t Charles Kemble is at present as hoarse as a crow. 2887 

J. Service Dr. Duguid vii. 41 He. .was now as hairse and 
roopit as a craw. 

b. Of inanimate things. (Chiefly poetic.) 
c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 347 Tassay hys home, and 
for to knowe Whether hyt were clere, or horse of sovne. 
2570 B. Googe Pop. Kiugd. iv. (iS 3 o) 56 With Bagpipe 
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hoarce he hath begonhis Musicke fine. 2667 Milton P. L. 
it. 661 The hoarce Trinacrian shore. 2765 Beattie Judgem. 
Parts cxxxiii,Raves the hoarse storm along the bellowing 
main. 2870 Dickens E. Drood iii, Cloisterham, with its 
hoarse cathedral bell. 

. 3 . quaswuft/. = Hoarsely. 

2709 Tatler No. 222 T 2 He catched Cold, and.. began to 
bark very hoarse. 2808 Scott Mann. 1. Introd. i, Now, 
murmuring hoarse. .An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 

4 . Comb. a. parasynthetic, as hoarse-throated, 
- voiced ; b. adverbial, as hoarse- resounding, etc. 

1598 Florio Hal. Diet. To Rdr. Avjb, An vnluckie, hoarce- 
voist . . night-rauen. a 2729 Congreve Hymn to Harmony 
vi. (Jod.), Loud trumpets .. And hoarse-resounding drums. 
ft 2743 Savage Wks. (2775) II. 75 (Jod.) Hoarse-echoing 
walls. 2792 Cowper Iliad it. 888 The hoarse-threated war. 
1836-48 B. D. Walsh A ristc/h. , Clouds 1. iv. The hoarse- 
roaring Ocean's fountains. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEneid vi. 
327 The hoarse-voiced torrents of doom. 

Hence *f* HoaTsehead, hoarseness. 
c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 248/2 Hooshede, or hoosnessc (A", 
hoshed, P. hoorsbede), raucitas. ' 

Hoarse, V. [f. prec.] a. intr. To be or be- 
come hoarse, b. traits. To make hoarse. Obs. 
exc. with up (dial, and U.S.). 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram. xxx. (Z.) 290 Raucio, ic hasi^e, 
ratisi, rausurn. 2483 Calk. Angl. 177/2 Hase, ravcio. 1629 
T. Adams Sinner's Passing Bell Wks. 1861-2 I. 355 When 
his voice is hoarsed. 1877 Bartlett Did. Arner. ted. 4) s.v., 
He’s got a bad cold and is all hoarsed up. 1886 «S\ W. Line. 
Gloss, s. v., I’m hoarst on my chest — hoarst up, a’most. 2897 
Voice (N. Y.) 23 Dec. 5 /x My voice seems good when I 
begin, but I very soon * hoarse up 

Hoarsely (ho®\isH), adv. [f. Hoarse a. + 
-Xy* 2 .] With a hoarse voice or sound. 

a 2529 Skelton P. Sfarozve 419 The woodhacke, that 
syngeth chur Horsly, as he had the mur. 2580 Sidney 
Arcadia iii, (1590) 280 His words .. slowly and hoarcely 

f ironounced. 2610 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. over Death 
vii, The .. waters hoarsely groan. CX720 Tickell Imit. 
Proph. Ncrcus 44 While hoarsely he demands the fight. 
2822 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i. 715, I heard the thunder 
hoarsely laugh. 2883 Mrs. Oliphant Ladies Littdorcs II. 
300 1 Sit down he said, hoarsely, 1 and I will tell you '. 

Hoarsen (hoous'n), v. [f. Hoarse a. +-en 6 .] 
1 . traits. To make hoarse. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (28 tx) V. vii. 79, I shall he 
obliged to hoarsen my voice, and roughen my character. 
1882 Palcrave Vis. Eng., Tozvcr of Doom ii, Hoarsening 
the cry Of those who watch'd. 2886 Baring-Gould Gold. 
Feather i, The sore throat, .hoarsened her voice. 

2 . intr. To become hoarse; to sound hoarsely. 
2798 Landor Gebirvu. 148 The brazen clarion hoarsens. 
2894 Hall Caine Manxman 435 His voice had hoarsened. 

Hence Hoa-rsened ppl. a. 

2798 Landor Gebir 1. 135 To tune afresh the hoarsened 
reed. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xi, The last words 
had a perceptible irony in their hoarsened tone. 

Hoarseness (h6»\isnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being hoarse. 

a. c 1000 zElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 213/1 Raucedo , 
hasnys. 2387 Trevisa Higden 1. vii. (Rolls) 1 . 11 My bareyn 
specne, hosnes and snochynge. C1440 Prornp. Parv. ifil* 
Hooshfcde or hoosnesse (1499 Pynson , hoorenesse]. 2483 
Cath . Angl. 177/2 An Hasenes, raucedo , raucitas. 

P. 2495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. v. xxiv. 134 Hoorsnes 
of voyce. Ibid. vii. xxvii. 242 Horenes and lettyng of the 
voyce. 1589 Cogan Haven^Health ccxvii. (1636) 247 Red 
wine . . bindeth the belly and maketh hoarsenesse. 2648 
Hunting- of Fox 10 They (even to hoarsnesse) cried downe 
the Common-Prayer book. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
i. 247 Figs are useful in Hoarseness and Coughs. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 22 Feb. 5/3 Mr. Reeves sang .. without the 
slightest trace of hoarseness. 

•| Hoa-rsy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hoause a. + -Y : 
cf. hoary.-] - If oaf.se. 

2570 Levins Manip, 108/25 Horsy, raucus. 

Hoar-stone. Forms: 1 hdr stdn, 3 hor ston, 
6-8 hore-,' 7 hoore-, 9 hoar-stone, Sc. hair-, 
hare stane. [In OE. two words : see Hoar a. and 
Stone.] 

1 . lit. A hoar, i.e. grey or ancient stone (Pan an- 
cient stone grey with lichen). 

Beowulf (Z.) £87 He under hame stan, aehelinges beam. 
Ibid. 2745 Nu Su lungre geong hord sceawian under harne 
stan. 971 Blickl. Horn. 209 He ^eseah ofer 3 xm 
was t ere sumne harne stan. 

2 . spec. a. A stone (ancient or grey with lichen), 
frequently mentioned in charters as marking a 
boundary line ; an ancient boundary stone, mere- 
stone. (See Hoar a. 3.) 

847 Charter of sEthelzuulfva O. E. Texts 434 Donon on 
Sone healdan we? wi 5 huitan stanes, Sonon to ifeem beorje 
3 e mon hateS at 5 am holne, 5 onon an haran stan. a 2000 
in Hearings Chariulary (1723) 348 Of syringes awylme on 
norSdene on bone grenan weg, bfnn] on b 1 * 16 haran stan, of 
5 am haran stane andlang grenan we£es on scepe clif. ? c 2195 
in A rchxol. (1832) XXV. 55 Unam scilicet sublc Harestan. 
1298 Ibid 1 , Et sic directe usque le Horeston inTwychenyiae 
Grene. la 1300 Ibid. 58 Ad Haresteines et sic usque ad Depe- 
dale. 2503 in Heame Joltannts Glastoniensis Chrsn.it 720) 

303 Inter Dominium de Andresey & Dominium deptoese 
Dreycote, usque ad la Hore Stone, a 1832 W. Hampe 
A rchxol. (1832) XXV. 30 The Hoar-stone is consequently 
nothing more than the stone of memorial or lano- * - 
scribing the boundary of property. 1849 ' . A . 

Eng. C52 note. Artificial or natural stone postsare imphed 
by the constantly recurring haran i.c/.wi' 

hoary or grey stones. 2852 D- Witioj. ^eh.Ann ltZ6 3 )ll. 
iv. vu. 375 Hoare-stones, or landmarks of die filtn centum. 

b. An ancient stone associated with some c \ ent or 
tradition ; a stone of memorial ; a standing stone. 
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1666 in Hearn e R. Brunnes Citron. (1810) 472 A stone of 
8 foot high above ground.. It is now called, in the full of 
the mouth, hoore-stone, according to the dialect of Sommer* 
sett. 1808 Scott Mctrm. iv. xxv.'note, The royal standard 
is traditionally said to have been^ displayed from the Hare 
Stane, a high stone, now. built into the wall, on the left 
hand of the high- way leading towards Braid. 1812 Archeeol . 
XVI. 361 The largest stone, at the east end, has been long 
known in that County, by the name of the Hoar Stone. 
<21831 W. Hamper in Archsol. (1832) XXV. 25 In many 
parts of Great Britain are to be seen upright rude Pillars or 
massive blocks of stone which in England are called Hoar - 
Stones, .in Scotland . . Hare-Static . 1851 D. Wilson Preh . 
Ann. geThe Hare Stane on the "Borough Moor of Edinburgh. 
Ibid. (1863) I.v. 137 A hoare-stone or Stone of Memorial. 

C. Hence very frequent as a place-name. 

See a list in A rchsologia (1832) XXV. 52. 

Hoary (hoo’ri), a. Also 6-7 hory, (6 hoory, 
horie,heorye). [A late formation (16th. c.) from 
Hoar a. or sb. + -T : cf. dusky, haughty , vasty.} 

1 ._Of the hair, head, or beard: Grey or white 
with age. 

3530 Palsgr. 315/2 Hoory as a man or beestes heareis, 
chaneu. a x $ 47 Surrey Carelesse man in To tt ell's Misc. 
(Arb.) 26 What will she do, when hory heares are jjowdred 
in her hedde ? x6xx Bible Lev. xix. 32 Thou shall rise vp be- 
fore the hoary head. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles tv. xix.Veterans 
. .Whose helmets press'd their hoary hair. 1885 R.Buchanan 
Annan IVater i, With hoary bushy eyebrows. 

b. Having white or grey hair, grey-haired. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. H 486 To waxe Hoarie, or white 

headed, incanesco. 1682 Dryden Mac FI. xo6 The hoary 
prince in majesty appeared. X738 Glover Leonidas 1. 55 
Her sons, her matrons and her hoary sires. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. II. viii. 186 Men like the hoary sinner .. in- 
stinctively saw in him the destined enemy of his kind. 

c. Ancient ; venerable from age, time-honoured. 

1609 Dekker Gulls Home-bk. (1812) 25 Venerable father 

of ancient, and therefore hoary customs. 1630 Prynne Anti - 
Armin. 238 Hoarie English Antiquities. 1781 Cowper 
Ex post. 596Windsor’s hoary towers. 1852 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. hi. xviii. 232 A hoary and most remote antiquity. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 1 Bom on Pelion height, so legend 
hoary relateth. 

2 . Of colour : Grey, greyish white. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. H 493 A hoarie frost, cana fruina. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 70 Clothed with cold, and 
hoary wyth frost. 1667 Milton*/ 5 . L. ii. 891 The secrets 
of the hoarie deep. 1692 Dryden Virg. Georg, ti. x 63 With 
Ethiops hoary Trees and woolly Wood. 1784 Cowper Task 
111. 830 Winter’s hoary wing. 1809 Heber Europe 258 The 
hoary poplars wave. 1878 G. Macdonald Phantastes i. 12 
Below lay a sea, still as death and hoary in the moon. 

+ 3 . Mouldy, musty ; corrupt. Obs. 

Perh. in some instances confused with hory, filthy. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/2 Hoory as meate that is kepte to longe, 
Jleury. 1567 tr. FElfric’s Let . to Bp. Wulsine in Brady 
Clavis Cal. (18x3! I. 280 Some pristes keepe the housell.. 
all the Yere for Syke Men,— But they do greatlye amysse, 
by cause it waxeth Heorye. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 624 Hoarie, moulded bread. 1693 Evelyn Dela Quint . 
Cornpl, Gard. Diet., Musty, Mouldy, or Hoary Dung. 

4 . Bot. and Entom. Covered with short dense 
white or whitish hairs ; canescent. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. vii. § 1. 8 Soft and downie, and 
somewhat hoarie. 2668 Wilkins Beal Char. 11. iv. § 6. 112 
That whose leaves are bigger, and hoary all over. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 725 Whole plant hoary 
with a dense cottony substance. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
28 Perennial hoary herbs. 

b. Hence used to designate species of plants 
and animals so clothed ; often rendering L. canus, 
incanus , etc.: as Hoary Alder , Creeper, Mullein , 
Stock, etc. 

x8xx Shaw Sool. VIII. 261 Hoary Creeper, Cerlhla canes- 
cr«r..bill stout and black. 2829 Sir J. Richardson Fauna 
Bor .-Atner. 1 . 150 Hoary marmot, with long coarse fur, par- 
ticularly on the chest and shoulders, where it is hoary. 2841 
W. Spalding Italy *5- It. 1 st. III. 314 The white willow,' and 
the common and hoary alder, form thickets. 

5 . Comb. a. parasynthctic, as hoary-dated, -fea- 
thered , -haired, - headed , - herbaged , - vested , etc. ; b. 
with another adj., as hoary-pubescent, etc. 

2508 B. Josso n Ev. Man tn Hum. iv. viii, This hoarie- 
headed leicher, this old goat. 1772 Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 
61 When he is old and hoary -haired. 1797 T. Park Sonn. 
8 Classic Eton’s hoary-vested towers. 2831 Don Gard. 
Diet. I. xvii, Ho ary -pubescent, covered with white down 
which is pressed to the surface. Ibid., Hoary. villous, 
covered with white^ villi. 2847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 
53 Leaves hoary-white beneath. 1859 Tennyson Enid 295 
There musing sat. the hoary-headed Earl. 1876 Blackie 
Songs Eelig. Life xi A hoary-dated Patriarch pedigree. 

Hoase, obs. form of Hoarse, Hose. 

Hoast (hoast), sb. Chiefly north, dial. Forms: 
[1 hwbsta], 4-9 host, 5, 9 dial, boost, (6-9 
hoste, hoist), 7— hoast, (haust, 9 hoarst). [The 
OH hwSsta is not known to have survived in 
ME. ; the extant northern word (from 14th c.) was 
app. the cognate ON. histe cough = OLG. *h 6 sio 
(MLG. hdsle, MDn. hoeste , hoest, LG. boost, host, 
Hu. hoest), OHG. huosto (MHG. huoste , Ger. 
h us ten ) : — OTe u t . *h~v$stcn-, f.a root *hzv 5 s- (whence 
OE. hwhatt :~*hro$sjan to wheeze), pre-Teut. 
*kwys-, has- ; cf. Skr. has to cough. 

It is possible that OE. hwdsta may have survived dialec- 
tally; some writers refer to a dial, form, rvhoost, which 
would be its representative ; and this, as in who, whoop, 
might become hoost, whence mod. Shropshire *oosf.J 
A cough. In some Eng. dialects used only of 
cattle. 


[cxooo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 277/27 Tussis, hwosta.] <11300 
Cursor M. 534 AIs aand with host in brest is spred. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 248/2 Hoose, or cowghe 0 other MSS. host. . 
hoost), tussis. 24.. A 'em. in Wr.-Wulcker 708/2 Hec tussis, 
the host, c 1500 [see Hives]., a 25x0 Douglas K. Hart 11. 
455 Heidwerk, Hoist, and Parlasy, maid grit pay. 2562 
Turner Herbal 11. 34 Mastik is good . . for an old host or 
coughe. a 2605 Montgomerie Fly ting ilk Polivart 302 The 
hunger, the hart-ill, and the hoist still thee bald. 2622 Course 
Conformitie 217 (Jam.) He that can swallow a camel, .with- 
out an hoast. a 1631 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (2678) 60 
Qam.) From the thirteenth of November .. he became so 
feeble with a hoast. 2674 Ray N. C. Words 24 An Haust 
or Hoste, a Dry Cough. 2688 R. Holme A mnoury n. 172/1 
The Cough, or Cold, and Shortness of Breath, or Hausts, 
an Inward Disease in Cows. 2773 Epitaph in Spectator 
(1884) 6 Sept. 1173 Of a cauld and a sair host. He died 
upon the Yorkshire coast. 2803 Med, Jrnl. X. 217 A great 
number of cals in Shrewsbury became seized with what is 
commonly called the Hoost. 2821 Galt Ann. Parish ii. 
(D.), I gave them a sign by a loud hoast. a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hoist, a cough. 2863 Mrs. Gaskell 
Sylvia’s L. xxiv, I'll make him a treacle-posset ; it’s 
a famous thing for keeping off hoasts. 2879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh . Word-bk., Hoost [oost], a cough: said of cattle. 
2893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hoast , Hoist , a cough. 

Hoast, v. Chiefly north, dial . Forms : [1 
hwostan], 5-9 host, (6 hoyst, 9 hoist), 8- hoast, 
{dial, huist). [OE. htuSslan = OLG. *h$std?i 
(MLG. hdsten, MDu. hoesten ), OHG. huostSn 
(MHG. huosten , Ger. husteri), ON. hdsta (Sw. 
hosta, Da. hoste), f. the sb. : see prec. The exist- 
ing northern word (known only from 15th c.) ap- 
pears to be the ON. word. Beside hoast, Sc. has 
also the form huist, going back to host.} 

1 . intr. To congh. 

[cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 258, Sc hwostacS [MS. hwosaS] £e- 
lome.] c 2440 Promp. Parv. 249/2 Hostyn, or rowhyn, or 
cowghyn, . .tvssio. 2483 Cath. Attgl. 290/1 To Host, tussire . 
26x9 Life ($* Death P. Simsone (1845) 200 He hosted con- 
tinually to his death, c xyso in Ritson Scot. Songs (2794) 
II. 250 He hosts and he hirples the weary day lang. 1752 
A. Macinnes in Scots Mag. (1753) July 342/2 Allan Breck 
came behind him, and boasted. <*2825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hoist , to cough. 2885 Queen 31 Jan. ux That 
hobbling ‘hosting 1 old woman who asks for human charity. 

2 . tram. To cough up or out. Also fig. 

2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit JVemen 272 Ane hair hogeart, 
that hostit out flewrae. 2513 Douglas Asneis xm. i. 20 The 
Latyn pepyll.. hostit owt full cleyr, Deip from thar brestis 
the hard sorow smart. 2583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 146^ in 
Sat. Poems Ref. xlv. He hosted thair a hude full fra him. 
2786 Burns Willie Chalmers v. And host up some palaver. 
Hoast, obs. form of Host. 

Hoastman (hpn-stmaen). Also 6 host-e, ost-, 
7 oast-, 7-8 host-, [f. host, oste , in sense * stranger, 
guest 1 ; the seal of the corporation shows a member 
in his robes receiving a stranger with the words 
‘Welcome my oste \] 

A member of a corporation or merchant-guild in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who had originally the 
functions of receiving strangers (called ‘ hosts ’ or 
* oasts ’) who came to buy coal and certain other 
commodities, and of conducting their purchases, 
on which they levied a certain duty ; in later times, 
they controlled the selling and exportation of coal ; 
now, they merely form the premier civic corporation. 

1528 Merch. Adv. Newcastle (Surtees) 51 The act for the 
ostmeu that byes any merchaundyse of ther hosts, or it be 
presented to the Master of the Feloship. 1623-4 Act 21 
fas. I, c. 3 § 12 Any.. Privi ledge heretofore claymed.. by 
the auncient Fellowshipp Guild or Fraternitie commonlie 
called Hoastraen, for. .the selling, carrying, lading. .vent- 
ing or trading of or for any Seacoles, Stonecoales or Pit- 
coales forth or out of the Haven and Ryver of Tyne. 2739 
Enq. Reasons Adv. Price Coals 31 The Hostmen or Fitters at 
Newcastle are an incorporated Company. 2789 Brand Hist. 
Newcastle II. 269 A society of ostmen or hostmen had existed 
as a guild or fraternity in the town of Newcastle upon Tyne 
from time immemorial. 2864 Reader 697 Jack Scott, the 
Newcastle hoastman’s son, who ran away with Bessy Sur- 
tees, and who was afterwards known as Lord Eldon. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss, s.v., The term hoastman has long 
ceased to describe the profession of coal-shipper or ‘en- 
grosser' of the commodities enumerated in the charter of 
incorporation . .The Company of Hoastmen remains simply 
the premier Incorporated Company of Newcastle, and elec-' 
tion to its membership is a much coveted honour. 

Hoastrie, var. of Hostry Obs. Hoat, obs. 
form of Hot. Hoatzin: see Hoactzin. 

Hoax (h^aks), v. [Appears shortly before 1 Soo ; 
supposed to be a contracted form of Hoccs v. 

This origin suits sense and form, but there is no direct 
evrdence of connexion, and 18th c. quotations for Hocus v. 
are wanting : see that word.] 
trails. To deceive or take in by inducing to be- 
lieve an amusing or mischievous fabrication or 
fiction ; to play upon the credulity of. 

* 79 $ Grose Diet. V ulg. T. t Hoaxing, bantering, ridiculing. 
Hoaxing a quiz ; joking an odd fellow. University wit. 
2800 Genii. Mag. LXX. 947 Hoax, Hoxe, or Goaxe, a word 
much in vogue in political circles. It signifies to make any 
person the object of ridicule by a species of acclamation. 
The word is borrowed from the kennel. 2805 Sporting 
Mag. XXVI. 228 He would not be hoaxed any more. 2829 
»Y. Leigh Let. to G. Toavnsend 87 Either the statesman was 
hoaxing you, or the exile the statesman. 2869 Trollope 
He knew etc. xviii. (1878) xoo The people who bring you 
news have probably hoaxed you.' 

abaci. 2884 Mrs. Waleord Baby's Grandmother II. 219 
My word ! Bertha, you are hoaxing. 


Hence Hoaxing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1808 J. P. Malcolm Mann. <5- Gust. Lotid. 213 Contrivin’ 
wonderful stories for the publick . . This waggery has ^ 
cently received the elegant term of hoaxing. 1815 Sixteen 
$ Sixty 1. iii, Out of my presence, you hoaxing young 
rake-hell ! _ 1834 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine xii. 243 You know 
..hoaxing is a iashionable amusement among the great. 

Hoax (ho“ks), sb. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
hoaxing ; a humorous or mischievous deception, 
usually taking the form of a fabrication of some- 
thing fictitious or erroneous, told in such a manner 
as to impose upon the credulity of the victim. 

2808 Sporting Mag. XXXI I. 104 The hoax was indeed 
most successful. 2824 Stock Exch. Laid Open so The day 
on which the hoax was practised on the Stock Exchange. 
2825 Sixteen $ Sixty 11. iii. In spite of your hoax of the 
Bath Doctor. 1827 Ed in. Rev. XXVIII. 382 Havjng 
amused himself with a mystification (or what is in England 
vulgarly called a hoax) on the Mayor. 1855 Macauuy 
Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 613 It is difficult to believe that a 
Prince, .would have been scared by so silly a hoax. 1876 
Holland Sez>. Oaks xiv. 201 A paper which manufactured 
hoaxes and vended them for news. 

"b. concretely. One who is a deception, ‘ a fraud’. 

2869 Mrs. H. B. Stowe Oldtown xxiv. (1870) 263 After 
all, the beautiful little hoax had nothing for it but her at- 
tractive soul-case. 


Hoaxee (hjuksr). [f. Hoax v. + -ee,] One 
who is hoaxed ; the victim of a hoax. 

2840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 277 Lynchpynne .. was 
enjoying the miseries ofthehoaxee immensely, i860 Haem.- 
Mag. \. 219 Perhaps a hoax must be a deception supporied 
by evidence such as the hoaxee thinks he can appreciate, 
or wishes to appear to understand. 

Hoaxer (h<? u *ksoi). [f. Hoax v. + -er L] One 
who hoaxes. 

2824 Stock Exclt. Laid Open 20 All the profit the hoaxers 
got. 1889 Spectator 26 Nov., Spite of his mercilessness as 
a hoaxer.. Sothern was personally a very., kind-hearted mac. 

Hoa’xical, a. [f. Hoax sb. + -10 + -al.] Of 
the nature of a hoax. 


2819 Blackw. Mag. IV. 564 Its want of unity, and there- 
fore use . . its hoaxical hodge-podging. 

Hoay, int. : see Hoy. Hoazin : see Hoactzin. 
Hob (bpb), sbJ Also 4-6 hobbo. [A familiar 
by-form of Bob = Robin, Robert : cf. the parallel 
Hodge, Hick , for Roger, Richard, with H for R; 
also Dob , Dobbin , and Dick with initial D.] 

1 . A familiar or rustic variation of the Christian 
name Robert or Robin. Hence formerly a generic 
name for : A rustic, a clown. Cf. Hodge. 

c 1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 216 Now Kyng Hobbe [=Sire 
Robert the Bruytz] in the mures 3ongeth, For te come to 
toune nout him ne longeth. 2399 Langl. Rich, Rtdtles 1. 
90 OJ>er hobbis $e hadden of hurlewaynis kynne. x $49 
Chaloner Erasm. on Folly D ij b. The rudest hobbe that 
maie be piked from the plough. 2573 Tussek Husb.yg. 


2612 Speed Hist. Gf. Brit. ix. xxii. (1632) 1215 Hob, Die, 
and Hie (meaning the Rustickes). 2682 Nev) News Jr. 
Bedlam 12 More fitter for the Country Hobs. 2778 Savas 
5 And Priests with Hob go Snacks and share the Held- ioz5 
Brockett, Hob.. also a clown; contracted from Robin. 

2 . = Robin Goodfellow or Puck; a hobgoblin, 
sprite, elf.- (See also Hob-thrush.) 

c 2460 T ozone ley Myst . (E. E. T. S.) it. 297 WM, who is 
that hob ouer the wall? we l who was that *hat piped so 
small? 2559 Mirr. Mag., Owen Glendour viii, Merlyn 
fathered by an Hob. ' c 2580 J. Jeffere Bugbears m- 
iii. in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897), Puckes, puckerels, 
hob howlard .. and Robin Good-felow. a 
Mons. Thomas w. vi, From elves, hobs,* and fairies, That, 
trouble our dairies.. Defend us, good Heaven ! 1627 Dkav 
ton Nyrnphtdia Wks. (1753) 462 Yet much they aoubteo 
there to stay, Lest Hob should hap to find them. 189* 
Atkinson Moorland Par. 65 If there was a ‘weight 01 
work ’ craving to be done . . Hob would come unasked, un- 
warned to the rescue. , 

b. Phr. To play hob : to ‘ play the deni , work 
mischief. 

2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. XXV1./1856) 2x3. I need not say 
that the cold metal played hob with the tinkers. 

3 . A name for the male ferret. Also hob ferret- 

2688 R. Holme Armoury n. 236/1 The male .. Ferr €t [1st 

the Hob. 2882 W. Wore. Gloss.. Hob ferret, a male ferret. 
[In Staffordshire the male of a ferret is called ‘ the ho 1 
the female * the gill ’.] 

• 4 . attrib . and Comb, f hob *clunch, a nisliCf 
boor; Hob Collingwood (seequot.); bob-ferr° 
(see 3) ; hob -lantern (also hobly -lantern), a »» 1 J * 
o’-the-wisp ; hob-like a., rustic, clownish, boorish . 
fhoblob, a rustic, clown: see Lob. ’ 

1578 Whetstone 2 nd Pt. Promos ff Cass. in. 

What, bytest thou, Miobdunch? John. Yen, that chuii 
punch. 1829 Brockett, *Hob Cotlingivood .. , , our , 
hearts at whist; considered by old ladies an unlucky c* * 
2825-80 Jamieson, Hob Collimvood. the name given l ° 
four of Hearts at whist. Tevioldla/e]. * 847-78 Ii Atxi^ • 
Hobby-lanthom, an ignis fatuus. Also termed a ** 
lantern. Var. dial. 26x1 Cotgr., Rude, rude -• ho * 
lumpish, loblike. 2583 Stanyhurst VEneit «V. 

Foorth with thee rustical •hoblobs. 2599 NasiiE Lri 
Stujfe 8 The draffc of the cartcrly Hoblobs. , 

Hob, sb£ [Origin obscure: perhaps more wor 
than one. Cf. Hub.] . 

1 . (Formerly also hub.) In a fire-place, the 
of the casing having a surface level with the op 
of the grate. - . 


HOB. 


315 


HOBBLE. • 


• In its simplest form it appears to have been a boss or mass 
of clay behind the fire, the ‘back of the chimney' or 
‘grate’; afterwards, the brick or stone back 'and sides of 
a grate ; now, usually, the iron-plated sides of a small grate, 
on which things may be set to warm. 

1511 Nottingham Rcc . III. 332 Makyng of an hubbe in 
the ketchyn. 1600 Surflet Countrie Farme 1. xii. 54 
Soot taken off from the hub of the chimney. 1674 Ray 
N.C. JVords 26 Hob , the back of the Chimney. 1772 in Brand 
Pop . Ant iff. (1813) II. 24-5 note, Ordering their cupfuls to be 

§ laced on the Hob of tne Grate. # 1801 Trans. Soc. Arts 
IIX.325 The hobbs. .project two inches and a half before 
the fire-grate, a 1825 For by Voc . E. Anglia , Hob, Hub.. 
2. The flat ends of a kitchen range, or of a Bath-stove; not 
the back. .Saucepans, tea-kettles, etc. are set upon the hub. 
a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 201 If he puts up his feet on 
the hob. 1866 Rogers Agric. Prices I. xviii. 421 In the 
manor-houses, .and still more m the cottages of the poor, 
the fire was made against a hob of clay. 

2 . A (rounded) peg or pin used as a mark or 
target in games ; esp. one of the iron pins used in 
quoits. Also; A game in which these are used. 

1589 Nashe Martins Months Minde 20 Leauing the 
obscurer hobbs that first they began with, to shoote a maine 
for the vpshot, at the fairest markes of all. 1676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 105/2 To tell your honour the 
truth, we were at hob in the hall, and whilst my brother 
and I were quarrelling about a cast, he slunk by us. 1801 
Strutt Sports «$• Past. n. ii. 69 Stand at one of the iron 
marks and throw an equal number of quoits to the other, 
and the nearest of them to the hob are reckoned towards 
the game. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hob, a small piece of wood 
of a cylindrical form, used by boys to set up on end, 
to put half-pence on to chuck or pitch at with another half- 
penny. 1855 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rur. Sports (1859)510 
The Game [Quoits] is played by driving two hobs into the 

f round at the distance agreed upon [etc.]. 1883 Almond - 
ury Gloss., Hob, the name of a stone used in various 
games, such as 4 cots and twys \ for placing the stakes 
upon, or in ‘duckstone’. 

3 . (Also hub.) 1 A hardened, threaded spindle, 
by which a comb or chasing-tool may be cut ’ 
(Knight Did. Meek.). 

1873 C. P. B. Shelley Workshop Appliances n\. (1883) 100 
Instruments, known as hobs, are also employed in forming 
the cutting ends of screw-chasing tools for use in the lathe. 

4 . The shoe of a sledge. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksk. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hob, the shoe 
or soal [sole] of a sledge. 1852 G. H. Andrews Agric. 
Engin. III. 41 A long thick log of wood, which slides upon 
the ground as the hob or shoe of a sledge. 

‘ 5 . Short for Hobnail. Also dial, hob-prick. 

1828 Craven Dial., Hob-prick, a wooden peg driven into 
the heels of shoes. 1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd II. xix. 
222 He now wears shining boots with hardiy a hob in ’em. 
Hofc, v . 1 local. [Cf. Hub, sod, uneven spot 
of ground.] trails. To cut the high tufts of grass 
in a pasture, or those left or missed in ordinary 
mowing. See quots. 

1799 A. Young Agric. Line. 196 Beasts are changed while 
hobbmg is done ; and the sooner it is hobbed the better. 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D. $.), Hobbmg 
(Line.), mowing the high tufts of grass in a pasture. 1B88 
Sheffield Gloss., Hob, to cut pieces of grass left untouched in 
hedge bottoms, etc., by a mowing machine, or by. the ordin- 
ary scythe. A farmer will say.. 4 Hob the hedge bottoms’. 
HoTj, v.‘ l dial. [Origin unknown.] trails. To 
bring up (a young animal) by hand. 

1793 A. Young Agric. Sussexys When they are a fortnight 
old, the calf is hobbed upon skim milk. 1875 Parish Sussex 
Gloss, s. v.. Two little pigs which she was hobbing-up. 
b. Comb . Jhob-lamb, a lamb reared by hand. 
1847 in Halliwell. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Hob-lamb , 
a pet Iamb, brought up by hand. 1893 in Surrey Gloss. 

Hob, tf. 3 dial. [f. Hob sb. 2 5.] traits. To fur- 
nish with hobnails. 

1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd 11. iv. 38, I went into 
Griffin's to have my boots hobbed. 

Hob, in the phrases hob-a-nob, hob and nob , hob 
or nob : see Hob-nob ; in Hob Monday , Tuesday , 
-tide, corrupt or erron. forms (perh. only scribal) of 
hok - or Hock Monday, etc., cf. Hop-. 

t Hoball. Obs. Forms s 6 hoball, howball, 
hobbel, hobil, 9 hobbil, hob-hald. [perh. f. 
Hob i ; but this does not explain howball .] 
A clown, fool, idiot. 

a 1553 Udall Royster D. hi, Hi. (Arb.) 44 Ye are such 
a calfe, such an asse, such a blocke, Such a lilbume, such 
a hoball [v.r. hobil], such a lobcocke. 1570 Levins Manip. 
55/34 A Cobbel, dullard, hashes, bardus. An Hobbel, idem, 
e 1570 Pride ■$- Lowl. (1841) 48 The worst of them no how- 
ball, ne no foole. 1828 Craven Dtal.pHobbil, a fooL 1847- 
78 Halliwell, Hob-hald , a foolish clown. North. 
Hobbadehoy, hobbedehoy, etc.: see Hob- 
bledehoy. 

Hobbed (hpbd), a. dial. [?f. HobjA 2 ] Hav- 
ing a hard inflamed lump. 

. «x 722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 352 Sometimes a cow’s udder 
will be hobbed after she has calved. 

Hobber-nob, -nobber. [Corruption of hob 
or nob . ] « Hob-nob. 

1800 in Spirit Pub. Jruls. (1801) IV. 265 They never will 
go hobber-nob at the fount 1 1829 D. Conway Norway 138 
Such is the hobbernobbering — touching with yours the xim 
of the person's glass with whom you drink wine. 
Hobbesian (hp’bzian), a. [f. the name of 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), an English philo- 
sopher : see -IAN.] Of or relating to Hobbes or his 
philosophy. Hence Hobbesianism = Hobbism. 
1776 G. Campbell Philos. Rhet. (iSot) I. 1. ii, 76 Any 


admirer of the Hobbesian Philosophy, a 1866 J. Grote 
Exam. Ulilit. Philos, lx. (1870) 158 Mr. Mill tries to rise 
above his Hobbesianism. 2888 Huxley in 19th Cent, 
XXIII. 165 The Hobbesian war of each against all was the 
norma! state of existence. 

Hobbet, -it. local, [perh. a phonetic var. of 
Hopfet.] 

1 . A seed-basket : see HoprET sb. 1 I. 

2 . A local measure = 2} bushels. 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hobbet (N. 
Wales) of wheat, weighs 168 lbs. ; of beans, 180; of barley, 
147 ; of oats, 105; being 2^ bushels imperial. 2896 Daily 
News 8 Oct.' 0/5 Potatoes are rotting in the ground and can 
be had for yt. a hobbet. 

Hobbey, obs. form of Hobby. 

+ Ho’bbian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Hobb{es : see 
prec. and -ian.] A. adj. — Hobbesian. 

2687 Death's Vis. 214 Id ’e make the Sceptic and the 
Hobbian Schools Recant their Maxims and Confound their 
Rules. 2696 J. Edwards Demonstr. Exist. God Ep. Ded. 

4 The vanity and inconsistency of the Hobbian creed. ‘ 

B. sb. = Hobbist. 

a 2691 Baxter Charac. Hale in Chambers' Cycl. Eng. 
Lit., The Hobbians and other infidels. X754 Connoisseur 
No. 35 T 13 Bob Booty was a strict Hobbian, and main- 
tained, that men were in a natural state of War with each 
other. 1857 [see Hobbist]. 

Hence Ho-bbianism = Hobbism. 

. CX65X H. More in R. Ward LifeUjio) 287 But the Error 
Is. .a kind of Theological Hobbianism. 1702 C. Mather 
Magti. Chr. n. App. (1852) 218 Any governour that kens 
Hobbianism, can easily contrive ways enough to wreak a 
spite, where he owes it. 

f Hobbididance, hoberdidance. Obs. [The 
first element seems to be Hobby or Hobert, perh. in 
same sense as Hob sb. 1 2, 4 (cf. Hobby -lantern), but 
perh. associated with Hobby-hokse 2 ; the rest 
seems to be F. de danse i of the dance * sc. morris.] 
Tlie name of a malevolent sprite or fiend, one of 
those introduced in the morris-dance. 

. 2603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, x. 49 Frateretto, Fliberdi- 
gibbet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto were foure deuils of the 
round, or Morrice. 2605 Shaks. Lear iv. i. 62 Five fiends 
have been in Poor Tom at once ; of lust, as Obidicat ; Hob- 
bididance [Qo. x Hobbididence], prince of dumbness . . Flibber- 
tigibbet of mopping and mowing. 

+ HobbinoU, hobinoll. Obs. Also hobbi- 
nol, -all, -old, hobinall, hobynoll, liobnol. 
[app. f. Hob , Hobby, or Hobbin (see prec.) app. with 
reference to the sense ‘ rustic * of Hob sb. 1 + Noll 
head, pate, noddle (or 1 Noll= Oliver): cf. also Ho- 
ball.] The name of a shepherd in Spenser's Shep- 
herd's Calendar ; hence, A countryman, rustic, boor. 

[2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. Argt., The speakers herein 
be Hobbinoll and Thenott, two shepheardes. 2579 E. K. 
Gloss. .Ibid. Jan., Hobbinol is a fained country name, 
whereby, .seemeth to be hidden the person of some his very 
speciall and most familiar freend.] 1600 Maidcs Metam. 
iv. in Bullen O. PI. I. 149 So Hobinoll the plowman calls 
his dame. 2636 Heywood Love's Mistris 11. Wks. 2874 V. 
115 This hobinall, this rusticke, this base clowne. a 16 52 
Bkome Queen <J- Cone . iv. v. Wks. 2873 II. 92 Indeed I do 
not like . .the countenances of these Hobnols. [2880 Encycl. 
Brit. XI. 501/1 To the student of Spenser he [Gabriel Har- 
vey] is familiar . . as the Hobbinol who wrote the poem pre- 
fixed to the ‘Faerie Queen’.] 

Hobbish (hp-bij), a. 1 rare. [f. Hob sb. 1 + -ish.] 
Of the nature of a ‘ hob ’ or rustic ; clownish. 

2823 Gr. Kennedy Anna Ross(j 837) 91 To associate with , 
their rude bobbish boys. 

+ Ho’bbish, a.* Obs. rare. [f. Hobbies + -ish.] 

= Hobbesian. 

1704 E. Ward Dissent. Hypocr. 12 Their Notions Machia- 
vilian, Hobbish, Draw Multitudes, because they’re Mobbish. 

Hobbism (hp’biz'm). [f. Hob6(es (see Hobbe- 
sian) + -ism.] The philosophy or principles of 
Thomas Hobbes. 

2691 W. Nicholls Answ. Naked Gospel 90 A mixture of 
Platonism, Hobbism, and Sabellianism. 1706 Hearne Col- 
lect. 26 Apr. (O. H. S-) I. 235 Y« . . Scheme savours of Hob- 
bism. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 1. 602 ‘ Hobbism ' be- 
came, erejie [Thomas Hobbes] died, the popular synonym 
for irreligion and immorality. 

So Hobbist, an advocate or adherent of Hobbism, 
a disciple of Hobbes ; attrib. = Hobbesian. Hob- 
bi-stical a., of, pertaining to, or according to the 
Hobbists. Ho-bbize v. intr., to philosophize in 
the way of Hobbes. 

2681 Baxter Search Schism ii. 29 Swearers and Atheists, 
*Hobbists and wicked men are members of their Church. 
1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1806) II. 47 With all the 
malignity of a discontented Hobbist. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 
I.vii. 357 Every mao who ventured to think for himself was 
stigmatized as a Hobbist, or as it was sometimes called 
a Hobbian. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 1. 602 The Hob- 
bist philosophy. 2754 Edwards Freed. Will iv. vii. 238 He 
only acts by an *Hobbistical Fatality. 2696 J. Edwards 
Demonstr . Exist. God 11. 109 We must not surmise that this 
great man began to *Hobbize. 

Hobbits, var. Howitz Obs., a howitzer. 

Hobble (hp-b’l),^. Also 4hobelen, 4-S hoble, 

5 hobyll, 6 hobbil, -yll. [Recorded from 14th c. : 
app. cognate with Du. hobbelen ‘to toss, rock from 
side to side, ride on a hobby-horse, halt, stammer, 
stutter*, which appears in , Teuthonista 1475 as a 
synonym of wytilelen, ‘hoblen, volutare, volvere ’, 
and is taken as dim. of hobben to toss or rock (as a 
boat on, the billows) : cf. sense 1. 


Cf. also High Germ. dial, hoppeln, in Bavaria, to move up 
and down like bad rider on a trotting horse, in Switz. to 
make clownish jumps, also, to jolt, as a cart over stones, 
iterative of hoppen to hop, referred by some to an original 
*hobbdn, by-form of *hc>ppdn tobop (Paul & Br. Bcitr. IX. 163). 
But both form- and sense-history offer many obscurities; 
in particular, it may be doubted whether some of the trans. 
senses really belong to the same word.] 

. 1 . intr. To move unsteadily up and down in 
riding, floating, etc.; to rise and fall on the surge, 
as a boat ; to rock from side to side, to wabble. 

13.. Sir Tristr. n6x Tristremes schip was 3are. .}>e hauen 
he gan outfare . . Nben woukes and mare He hobled vp 
and doun ; A wind to wil him bare To. .an hauen in irlana. 
2375 Barbour Bruce iv. 447 Thai .. held thame thair so 
fang hobland, That of thre batis drownyt twa. 2545 Ascham 
Toxoplt. (Arb.) 133 .Yf the shafte be lyght, it wyl starte, if 
it be heuye, it wil hoble. a 2605 Montgomerie Flytingw. 
Polwart 279 On Alhallow euen, When our good nighbours 
doe ryd. .Some hobland on ane hempstalke, hoveand to the 
hight. 1823-27 Cogan Eth. Quest. Note B (R.), His hoop 
..If it hobbles in its motion, upon perfectly level ground, 
it cannot be a perfect circle. 

2 . To walk with an unsteady rising and falling 
gait, as one whose limbs give way under him ; to 
walk lamely and with difficulty; to limp. 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A. l 113 Out‘of heuene in-to helle 
hobleden faste. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 106 We haunten none 
tauemes ne hobelen abouten ; At marketts & myracles we 
medleb vs nevere. c 2460 Towneley Myst. (E. E. T. S.) 
xvii. 6 Lo ! so I hobyll all on held, That vnethes may I 
walk for eld. 1508 Dunbar Flytingw. Kcnnedie 212 Upoun 
thy botingis hobland hard as home. 1530 Palsgr. 586/x, 

I hoble, or halte, or lomber, as a horse dothe. 2601 
?Marston Pasffitil $ Kath. 1. 136 Some old Beldame hob- - 
bling ore my graue. 2666 Loud. Gaz. 3 Sept., Many 
cripples were seen hobbling about not knowing which way 
to go. 2728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 99 In stony ways the 
poor creatures [camels] hobble very much. 2781 Mad. 
D’Arblay Lett. 25 May, I now hobble about the garden 
with a stick. 2872 L. Stephen Playgr. JEuropcy iti. The 
..old gentleman., now hobbles about on rheumatic joints. 

b. To dance, to bob (with an implication of 
clumsiness or imperfection). Also trans. 

[Cf. the Germ. dial, equivalents above.] 

1535 Lyndesay Satyre 5624 Menstrell, blaw vp ane brawll 
of France ; Let se quha hobbils best. 2722 Budgell Sped. 
No. 301 r 1 The same Folly ..makes Clodius, who was 
a celebrated Dancer at five and twenty, still love to hobble 
in a Minuet, tho’ he is past Threescore. 1753 Foote Eng. 
in Paris 11. Wks. 1799 I. 48 I’ll just hobble over a minuet 
by way or exercise. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. lxxviii, At sixty 
[she] shall hobble a rigadoon when she can scarcely hobble 
out without a crutch. 

3 . Jig. To proceed irregularly and haltingly in 
action or speech ; (of verse) to have an irregular 
or halting rhythm, to * limp \ Also trans . to utter 
haltingly. 

1522 Skelton Why flat to Court 523 His Latyne tonge 
dothe hobbyll, He doth but cloute and cobbill In Tullis 
faculte. a 2568 Ascham Scholem. 11. [Arb.) 146 Carmen 
Exametrum doth rather trotte & hoble, than runne smothly 
in our English tong. 2645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 351 
His first Argument, all but what hobbles to no purpos is 
this. 1717 Prior Alma 1. 162 While you Pindaric truths 
rehearse, She hobbles in alternate verse. £2802 Canning 
Poet. Wks. (1827) 4s When his speeches hobble vilely, What 
‘Hear hims' burst from brother Hiley. 2813 Hobiiouse 
Joum. Albania (ed. 2) 1000 The Caimacam . . proceeded to 
speak to the Ambassador, but hobbled repeatedly, and was 
prompted . v by the Grand Signior. Ibid. 1001 The Caima- 
cam. .began hobbling another speech. 

4 . trans . To embarrass, perplex, foil, nonplus : 


m Sc. babble. 

2762 Goldsm. Ctl. W. cxix, I could give no account of 
myself (that was the thing that always hobbled me), a 1823 
in Byron Juan xl xix. note. You’ll be hobbled in making 
a Clout. 2825 Jamieson, Habble, to confuse, or reduce to 
a state of perplexity, Roxb. To be habbled , to be perplexed 
or nonplussed, to be foiled in any undertaking, ibid. 

6. slang. To take into custody, ‘nab’. 

28x2 J, H. Vaux Flash Did., Hobbled, taken up, or in 
custody. 

6. To cause to hobble or limp. lit. and Jig. 

* 1870 Lowell Study Wind., Chaucer (1886) 243 Sometimes 
they thrust in a word or words that hobble the verse. 2897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 109 On his feet are a pair of 
ammunition boots that fairly hobble him. 

7 . To tie or fasten together the legs of (a horse 
or other beast) to prevent it from strajing, kicking, 
etc. [In this sense Hopple occurs earlier.] 

’2831 R. Cox Adv. Colurnb. Riv. I. 255 note. Their two 
fore legs were tied together. This we called hobbling. 2835 
W. Irving Crayon Misc., Tour Prairies xi. (1863)61 'Phe 
horses were now hobbled, that is to say, their fore legs were 
fettered with cords or leathern straps. 2835 J. P. Kennedy 
Horse Shoe R. xvii. (i860) 206 The horses were hobbled, by 
a cord from the fore to the hind foot. 289a E. Reeves 
Homrward Bound 211 Hundreds of cattle lying down, 
their fore legs hobbled with rope. 

Hence Hobbled ppl. a. (in sense 7). 

2860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xi, What tramp children 
do I see here, .making a toy of the hobbled old horse 1 
Miss Braddon Open Verd. xlv. 302 [She] had hung po 
him like a log on a hobbled donkey. 

Hobble (hfb’l), rf. [f- vb.] 

L The action of hobbling; an uneven, cJwng, 

infirm gait, with sinking and rising of the body. 
Also fig. of utterance. . . .. _ „ _ 

1727 Swift Gvllh tr I. iv. We can plainly *KOTer <m- of 
his heels higher than the other ; y’ hlt ^ Sl v 5 ,r 1 Thcte js 
In hk rail 2750 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) HI- 4 = 15 

Sh a considerable hitch or hobble in your enunciation, 
a cfColdi . HK pace was a species of 
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hobble. 2874 Wood Nat. Hist. 7 The walk of the Orang- 
outan is little better than an awkward hobble. 

2 . Jig. An awkward or perplexing situation from 
which extrication is difficult, dial, and colloq . In 
Sc. babble , a difficulty, a perplexity. 

1775 Ash, Hobble, . .a kind of blunder. 1776 Foote Capu- 
chin 11, Take care what you say 1 you see what a hobble 
we had like to have got into. 1799 G. Washington Lett. 
Writ. 1893 XIV. 193, i think you Wise men of the East, 
have got yourselves in a hobble. 1807 Tanxahill Poems 
41 (Jam.) Else, like the hero of our fable, We’ll oft be 
plunged into a habble. 1830 Byron Blues 1. 64 Pray get 
out of this hobble as fast as you can. 2866 Sat. Rev. 10 
Nov. 57s We had got into such a hobble, there really 
seemed no way out of it save by betaking ourselves to 
spiritual weapons. 

. 3 . A rope, strap, clog, or other apparatus used 
for hobbling a horse or other beast (see Hobble 
v. 7); transf a fetter; = Hopple sh . 1 (Usually in//.) 

183X Yovatt H orse vii. (1847) 158 The Horse must be cast 
and secured, and the limb . . removed from the hobbles and 
extended. 1843-4 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (1849) 1 . 525/1 
The hobbles are then placed on the hind fetlocks [of the 
cow] to keep the heels down. • 1850 Smedley F. Fairlegh 
li. 449 A picturesque donkey, whose fore-feet being fastened 
together by.. ‘hobbles', advanced by a series of jumps. 
Ho'bble-bush. The North American Way- 
faring-tree, Viburnum lantanoidcs, a small shrub 
with cymes of white flowers and purple berries. 

1843 Loudon Encycl. Trees <5- Shrubs 520. 1858 Thoreau 
Maine IV. ii. (1894) i*6 The mountain-ash was now very 
handsome, as also the wayfarer’s-tree or hobble-bush, with 
its ripe purple berries mixed with red. 

Hobbledehoy (Vb’ldrhoiO, hobbadehojr 
(hp-ba-), hobbeaehoy (hp-bi-). colloq. Forms : 

a. 6 hobledehoyo, 8-9 hobble-de-hoy, hob- 
blede-, 9 hobbledyhoy ; 8-9 hob(b)letehoy, 
hobble ty-hoy. P. 6 hobbard de hoy, habber 
de hoy, 7 hab(b)erdehoy, hoberdihoye, hob- 
berdy-hoy, hober-de-hoy(e, hubbor de hoy, 

9 hobberdohoy. y. 7 hobet-a-hoy, hobody- 
hoye, 8 hobedihoy, hobby de hoy, S-9 hobby- 
dehoy, 9 hobby-de-hoy, hobide-, hobada-, 
hobbydy-,hobbade-, hobbady-, hobbede-, hob- 
bedyhoy, hobbety-, hobbity-hoy. [A colloquial 
word of unsettled form and uncertain origin. One 
instance in hoble- occurs in 1540 ; otherwise hober-, 
bobber are the prevailing forms before 1 700 ; these, 
with the forms in ho be-, hobby-, suggest that the 
word is analogous in structure to Hoberdidance, Hob- 
bididance, and Hobuly-booby , q.v. : cf. also Hoberd. 
Some of the variants are evidently due to the effort 
of popular etymology to put some sense into an odd 
and absurd-looking word. It is now perh. most 
frequently associated with hobble , and taken to have 
ludicrous reference to an awkward and clumsy gait. 

The word has been often discussed : see Ray, Jamieson, 
Forby, Skeat (in Pkilol. Trans. 1885-6, 302). The form 
has naturally suggested a French origin. Jamieson held 
that 4 hoberdchoy has been undoubtedly borrowed from the 
French and suggested, for first part, F. hobereau , hobrean 
hobby (the hawk), also * petit gentilhomme campagnard 1 
(Littr£), according to Diet . Trevoux , 4 also applied to those 
who are apprentices or novices in the world'. But no 
confirmatory evidence has been found in French or even in 
Anglo-French.) 

1 . A youth at the age between boyhood and man- 
hood, a stripling ; esp. a clumsy or awkward youth. 

a. 2540 [see c. below]. 17*3 Steele Consc . Lovers 111. i, 

I was then a Hobble-de-hoy, and you a pretty little tight 
Girl. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 1. Wks. 1766 XI. 158 Why 
he’s a mere hobbledehoy, neither a man nor a boy. 2831 
Blackw. Mag. X. 571/1 The squire and his good lady, .fol- 
lowed by a dozen hoydens and hobbletehoys. 1841 L. Hunt 
Seer (1864I ix, I was then a little hobble-de-hoy. 1874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. v. 172 Her awkward 
hobbledehoy of a son ofTends against the proprieties. 1891 
Pall A fallG. 25 June 3/1 There is nowadays an immense 
public of hobbledehoys — of all ages — and there are even men 
of culture and critical capacity who take a perverse pleasure 
in affecting hobbledehoynood. 

fl. *573 Tusser Husb. lx. (1878) 138 The first seuen yeers • 
bring vp as a childe, The next to learning, for waxing too 
wilde. The next keepe vnder sir hobbard de hoy, The next 
a man no longer a boy. ifitx J. Davies Sco. Folly Wks. 
2878 II. 32/2 Peace lowing cow-babe, lubberly-hobberdy-hoy. 
1637 Brian Pisse-Proph . (1679) 48 His Hubber de hoy, 
which is his man-boy, or half a man, and half a boy. 1648 
Hexham Dutch Diet., Een Jong manneken , a young Boy, 
a Habberdehoy, or a Stripling. 

y. 1638 Ford Fancies iv. i. Wks. 1869 II. 203 This gelded 
hobet-a-hoy is a corrupted pander. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. 
Husbandm. VI. j. 140 What we call in the Country a Hobby 
de Hoy, between a .Man and a Boy. a 1825 Forby Voc. 
E. A nglia , Hobide hoy, a lad approaching to manhood. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hobbity-Hoy. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's 
Viet. I. x. 193 A gaunt, long-legged hobadahoy of eighteen. 

b. transf. (Inquot. 1702, ? a mongrel or nonde- 
script affair.) 

1678 T. Jones Heart 4 Right Sov. 11S Some ho-body 
hoyes, and no right sons of the one church or of the other. 
2701 Secret Mercury 9 Sept, in Hone Every-day Bk. (1826) 
1 . 1240 Enter a hoblctehoy of a dance, and Dogget, in old 
woman’s petticoats and red waistcoat^ 1822 Lamb Elia 
Scr. 1. Roast Pig, Things between pig and pork— those 
hobby de hoys. i 85 t C. Boner Forest Creatures 13 They 
[young wild hoars] are cither the babes and sucklings of the 
present or the hobbertlehoys of the last year. 

c. attrib . 

1540 Palscrave tr. Fu lion in s’ A colas t us 1. i, Theyr hoble* 


dehoye tyme .. the yeres that one is neyther a man nor 
a boye. 1848 Thackeray Bk. of Snobs 1 , Mrs. Chuffs hobba- 
dehoy footboy. x 886 Jerome Idle Thoughts (1889) xoi A 
man rarely carries his shyness past the hobbledehoy period. 

2 . Locally applied by children to a large clumsy 
top. (Cf. Hobbler 2 2.) 

1825 B rockett s.v., Children call a large unmanageable 
top, a hobblety-hoy. 

Hence Hobble delioy’doin, the condition of a 
hobbledehoy; also hobbledehoys collectively. 
Hobbledehoy -hood, the age or condition of a 
hobbledehoy, adolescence. Hobbledehoyish a., 
like a hobbledehoy. Hobbledehoyism, the con- 
dition or character of a hobbledehoy. 

1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fellow I. vi. 69 The period 
of *hobbledehoydom. 1889 T. A. Guthrie Pariah in. vii, 
Thehobble-de-hoydom of that village., had assembled. 1836 
Black-.v. Mag. XXXIX. 483 Enquiries into the exact period 
of Athenian *hobble-d e-hoy hood, a 1863 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots iv, From boyhood until hobbadyhoyhood— - from four- 
teen until seventeen. 2822 G. Colman Poet. Vagaries (1814) 
12 When Master Daw full fourteen years had told, He grew 
as it is termed, *hobbedyhoy-ish. . 1874 Burnand My time 
xxvi. 236 In a rude, shy, hobbledehoyish way. _ 2837 New 
Monthly Mag. L. 123 They feel themselves springing into 
* hobbledyhoy ism. 1864 Homeward Flail 2 Aug. 665 It is 
an unfailing characteristic of hobbledehoyism to dress and 
to talk like a man, before thinking and acting as a man. 

Hobbler 1 (hp*bbi). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
4-9 hobler, hobeler, hobiler, 4 hoblur, (4 hob- 
in er), 5 hobyler, {Hist. 6 hobellar,- hobbiler, 
8 hobelar, 9 hobbelar, hobiller, hobelour), 9 
hobbler. [In AngloFr. hobeleor, - lour , also hobe- 
ler, hobler (Godef.), in med.L. hohellarius , hober - 
arites (Du Cange), a deriv. of hobi, hobin, Hobby 
sb. 1, app. of irregular formation.] 

1 . A retainer bound to maintain a hobby for mili- 
tary service ; a soldier who rode a hobby, a light 
horseman. Obs. exc. Hist. 

^2308 Pol. Songs (Camden) 196 And thos hoblurs, name- 
lich, That husbond benimeth en of grund. [132510 Calend. 
Rotul. Patent. (1802) 96 De Hobelanis eligendis, apud Beau- 
lieu 4 0 April.) 1335 Barbour Bruce xi. x 10 And fifty thousand 
of archerys He had, forouten the hoblerys. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cxcii. 169 The Englysshmen fled bytwene the 
hobylers and the grete hoost. 1577-87 Holinshed Scot. 
Chron. (1805) II. 20 Of such armed men as they called 
hoblers set forth by the borrowes and good townes twentie 
thousand. x6xz Davies Why Ireland etc. (1787) 25 Twenty 
hoblers, armed (the Irish horsemen were so called, because 
they served on hobbies). 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
11. xi. (1739) 59 By Hoblers, meaning those now called light 
Horse-men. 1736 Carte Ormonde II. 305 The Irish armies 
consisted of Hoblers which were their horse, and Kearnes 
which were their foot. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 
Introd. 19 Richard de Burgh was ordered to forward from 
Ireland 300 Hobelers for service in the Scottish wars. 

% Erron. used for hobby. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, I guess him, by his trotting 
hobbler.. to be the follower of some of the southland lords. 
Ibid., While he himself remounted his hobbler. 

f 2 . (See quots.) Obs . 

* 57 .- Lambarde in Strutt Antiq. Eng. (1775) II. 34 The 
hobbjlers were aunciently suche men as in time of daunger 
rode in poste from place to place, to give notice thereof upon 
hobbyes, or nagges ; whereof the name of hobbilers was given 
to them. 1659 E. Leigh Eng. Descr. 85 The whole Countrey 
[Isle of Wight] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them 
hath their .. Posts also or Runners, whom by an old name, 
grown almost out of use, they terme still Hoblers, who 
presently give intelligence of all occurrents to the Captain 
andGovernour of the Isle. 

3 . Comb. Hobbler-archer, an archer mounted 
on a light horse. 

[1364 Chron. Will. Thorn in T\vysden Scrip tores Decern 
(1652) 2x40. Pro hoberariis sagittariis inveniendis et suste- 
nances. Ibid., Prjedictos hobilariossagittarios.] 1786 Grose 
Mi lit. Antiq. (x8or) I.” 108 Sometimes archers were mounted 
on light horses, whence they were stiled hobiler archers. 

Hobbler 2 (Vbb- 0 . [f- Hobble v. + -erI. 
(But sense 3 may be a distinct word.)] . 

1 . A person that hobbles in his gait. 
c X665 Roxb. Ball. (1888) VI. 498 But noivmy resolve was 
never to trouble her, Or venture my carkis with such a blind 
hobbler. 

f 2 . A child’s top that wabbles or spins unsteadily. 
Hence (app.) hobler s hole, hobler-hole, hoblies hole, 
?a hole into which snch a top was thrown, as a 
mark to be aimed at. Obs. 

*594 h.YLY Moth, Bomb, v. iii, Rather than I’le lead 
this life, He throw my fiddle into the leads for a hobler. 
1609 ARMiN ^AxrVr of More-Cl. (1880) 87 Now Iohn, i’le cry 
first. And i’le cry lagge. I was in hoblies hole. 1633 B. 
Jonson Tale Tub 111. iv, I had whipp’d 'hem all, like tops 
In Lent, and hurl'd ’hem into Hoblers-hole; Or the next 
ditch. x686 W. de Britaine Hum. Prud. xix.85 Like a 
Top, which hath been for a long time scourged, and run 
well, yet at last to be lodged up for a Hobler. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Hobler-hole, the hinder-hole at a boy’s game, 
b. transf. A person that vacillates or 1 wabbles \ 
* 57 S Gascoigne Glasse Govt. 1. i. Pcems 1870 II. 22 Shall 
I be cast vp for a hobler then T lam sure I was neuer yet 
vntrusty to any of you both. 

3 . a. An unlicensed pilot, on some parts of the 
coast of England: *=Hoyelleri. b. A man who 
undertakes the moving or transporting of vessels 
in and out of dock; a man employed in towing 
vessels by a rope on land, local, c. A casual la- 
bourer employed at quays, docks, etc. local. 

1838 Holloway Diet. J 3 revive., Hcbblers , men employed 


in towing vessels by a rope on the land. Somerset . 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack xxvi, Those pilots who ply in the Chaa. 
nel are called Hoblers. 1851 in lllustr. Loud. Ren-s (1854) 
5 Aug. xi8 Occupations of the people, Hobler, lumper, j&j 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Hobbler,. .yn unlicensed pilot.. 
Also, a man on land employed in towing a vessel by a rop'd 
2885 Morn. Post Aug., The men were all paid off, and four 
hobblers were engaged to perform the necessary work while 
the vessel remained in port. iBBSLtfe H. S. Brown i. (igd) 
5 An Irishman, who was a hobbler on the quay. 
Hobbleshaw, -shew, -show : see Hobble- 
show. 

' Hobbling (hp-bliij), vbl, sb. [f. Hobble v. + 
-1NG 1 .] The action of the verb Hobble, q.v. 

1535 Lyndesay Satyre 442s With hobling of ^our hippis. 
vjS\ Richardson Grandison VI. xxviii. 175 The hobbling it 
will cause in the reading will make it worse. 2867 Garfield 
in Century Mag. (1884) Jan. 417/2 That distressful hobbling 
which marks the mass of Parliamentary speakers. 

Hobbling, Pfl. a . I [f. as prcc. + -INC 2 ] That 
hobbles ; characterized' by hobbling: see the verb. 

1545 As cham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 126 That shaft e whiche 
one yeare fora man is tolyghteandscuddinge,for thesame 
selfe man the next yeare may chaunce be to neuy and hob* 
blynge. 1615 Bedwell Index Assurat. O iv, Akind of rude 
Poeme, or hobbling kind of rythme. 2676 Wycherley/ 5 /. 
Dealer 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 118/1 Thou withered, hobbling, dis- 
torted cripple. 1717 Prior Alma in. 244 In smooth-pac’d 
verse, or hobbling prose. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. i, 
Justice is an old, lame, hobling beldam. _ 1826 Scott Wcodit. 
xxxviii, A stiff, rheumatic, hobbling gait. 

Hence Ho’bblingly adv., with a hobbling pace 
or movement ; lamely. 

2607 R. C. tr. Estienne's World Wand. 238 They neither 
cared for rime nor reason, neither regarded they how hob* 
lingly they [their verses] ranne. x668 H. More Dtv. Dial. 
II. 282, 347. 1833 Erased s Mag. VIII. 64 He.. walks 
hobblingly upon three legs. 

. Hobbling, ppl. a. 2 [Related to Hobbler 2 3.] 
In Hobbling pilot = Hobbler 2 3 a, Hoyeller i, 
So hobbling boat = IloVELLER 2. 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Hobbling Pilot, a pilot 
who has the necessary marine knowledge but no licence 
from the Board of Trade. 2891 Manch. Exam. 24 Dec. 8/4 
The officer., hailed a hobbling boat and went ashore. 


Hobbly (hp’bli), a. dial. [f. Hobble sb. oxvb. 
+ -Y. Cf. Du. hobbeligknobby, craggy, rugged, ten 
hobbelige iveg a rugged road.] Rough, uneven. 

a 2825 Forby Voc . E. Anglia, Hobbly, rough ; uneven; full 
of hobbles. 2825 Brockett s.v., A hobbly road. 

Hobby (bp-bi), Forms: 4 hobyn, 5-7 
hoby, 6 hobye, hobbie, 7 hobbey, 6- hobby. 
[ME. hobyn, hoby , in OF. hobin, hobi , ‘It (tubby, 
whence mod.F. aubin , It. ubino. 

The OFr. was adopted from English, where the word is app. 
native. In all probability it is the by-name Hobin , Hobty , 
var. of Robin , Robbie’, see Hob sb. 1 According to Bp- 
Kennett (1695) Gloss, to Paroch. Antiq. s.v. Hobelers , ‘Our, • 
ploughmen to some one of their cart-horses generally give 
the name of Hobin, the very word which Phil. Comines 
[a 2509] uses, Hist. vi. vii.’ Another by-form of the same 
name, Dobbin, has become a generic name for a cart-horse. 
Cf. also Dicky, Donkey, Neddy, Cuddy, names for the ass.J 
1 . A small or middle-sized horse ; an ambling or 
pacing horse ; a pony. Now Hist., arch., or dial* 
In early times hobbies are chiefly referred to as of Insn 
breed ; in later times, also, as Welsh or Scotch. , 

2375 Barbour Bruce xiv.68 Hobynis, that warstekitthar, 
Rerit and flang..And kest thame that apon thame raid. 
c 1400 Rel. Ant. II. 23 An Iyrysch man, Upponc his hoby. 
*547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. hi. (2870) 131, I am an Irysce 
man. .1 can kepe a Hobby. 2602 2 nd Pt. Return fr.nf' 
nass. 11. iii. 647, I will .-.buy an ambling hobby for m y^y rc : 
Ibid. v. 775 Hath the groome saddled my hunting hobby j 
x6xx Cotgr., Hobin , a Hobbie ; a little ambling (anu 
shofne-maned) horse. . 2652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 1. 

Hobbies, .afterwards became a common name for all Nags 
or Geldings. x63B Lond. Gaz. No. 2340/4 Stolen.. a black 
Welsh Hobby, near 13 hand, a 2700 B. E. 

Crew , Scotch-hobby, a little sorry, scrubbed, low Horse .0 
that Country, c 2730 Burt Lett.N. Scotl \ {2760) II. * v l- 3 ® 
The little Highland Hobbies, when they find them sen' 
bogged, will lie still. 273 x Gent lent. Guide to Cattle ^ [«*• ** 
265 A Turk for the Sire, a Scotch Powny, or the Irish H°bU>» 
for Dam. 2804 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 502/2 Sir William Mmp 
Bart., .was riding on a hobby from which he fell and 
on the spot. 2852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) 

The chiefs and cavalry,. both Irish and Anglo-Irish, u 
small light horses called hobbies: 

. 1 * 2 . =Hobby-hor8E 2. Obs. or Hist. 

. 2760 T0LLETT in S links. Plays (1813) XI. 439 
is a spirited horse of-pasteboard.Jn which the master aan^ 
and displays tricks oMegcrdemain. 2820 Scott A pc 01 x , 
Prance, hobby— hiss, dragon, and halloo boys ! . 

* 3 . *= Hobby-horse 4. (In quot. jS6o with pi a ; 
on sense 5.) « 

. 1689 Prior Et. to F. Shrthtrd 90 Hut leap/njKW^*™ 
scout On horse called Hobby, or without. 

Ode Memory viii, Bring the nobby 1 bestrode, When p ' 
in many a sportive ring Around the room I 
2860 Punch XXXIX. 95 Master John Russell. J 
Pam, find room for this . . Master Pam (the big hoy 
school). 4 No, certainly not. You must leave that old h / 
of yours behind '. , . ,q.r 

+ 4 . A kind of velocipede, introduced in 1 > 

on which the rider propelled himself by pus j b 
the ground with the point of each foot alternate ) * 

= Dandy-horse. Obs. exc. Hist. ' 

2819 Caricature In Miss Millard’s Catal. (1895) Jsn* 

The Newe Long Back’d Hobby made to carry three ^ 
out Kicking. 2819 Morning Citron. 13 May ✓*«:'r., 
Velocimanipede. or Ladies Hobby . . a Machine to ca 7 
One, Two, or Three Persons. 
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5 . A favourite occupation or topic, pursued 
merely for the amusement or interest that it affords, 
and which is compared to the riding of a' toy horse 
(sense 3) ; an individual pursuit to which a person 
is devoted (in the speaker’s opinion) out of propor- 
tion to its real importance. Formerly Hobby- 
horse (sense 6). 

. 1816 Scott Antiq. xi, I quarrel with no man's hobby. 
1823 — Preterit x, The pleasure of being allowed to ride 
one’s hobby in peace and quiet. 5857 Hughes Tom Brown 
11. ii, He's on one of his pet hobbies.. 1874 Sayce Ccmf>ar. 
Philol. viii. 312 Transgress the boundaries of scientific 
evidence, and incur the charge of riding a hobby too hard. 
1880 L. Stephen Pope vi. 139 His [Lord Oxford's] famous 
library was one of his special hobbies. 

6 . attrib . and Comb., as hobby -groom, - monger , 
-3 rider , riding ; f hobby-headed a., explained by 
Weber * shag-headed, as an Irish hobby’. 

1737 List Govt. Officers in Chamberlayne's St. Gt. Brit . 
11. 241, 3 *Hobby Grooms. 1836 Mrs. Papendiek Crt. Q. 
Charlotte (1887) II. 194 The Hobby groom was.. sent off to 
London. 1613 -Beaum. 8 c Fl. Coxcomb it. lit, Oh, you 
*hobby headed Raskal, Tie have you flead. 1866 Whipple 
Char. Charac. Men 45 The ^hobby-monger is the only 
perfect . .bore. 1883 Times 18 Aug. 9/2 The whole tribe of 
crotchet-mongers and * hobby-riders. 

Hence Ho'bbyism, pursuit of or devotion to 
hobbies (see 5). Ho-bbyist, a person devoted to 
a hobby. Ho’bbyless a., having no hobby. 

1846 Ecclesiologist VI. 176 [Brass-rubbing] burdens Eccle- 
siology with the *hobbyism of an amusing .trifle. 1871 
Napheys Prev. «V Cure Bis. hi. ix. 055 The pernicious 
counsel of some ^hobbyist. x8g2 Daily Nexus 17 Feb. 3 fi 
The philatelists or collectors of postage-stamps, like nearly 
all other hobbyists, have long had their association. 1870 
Sat. Rev. 4 June 730/2 How many ‘hobbyless wretches are 
still crawling about the world? 

Hobby (Vbi), sb. 2 Forms : 5 hobey(e, 5-7 
hoby, 6 hobie, 6-7 hobbie, hobbey, 5- hobby, 
[a. OF. hobi, hobet, med.L. hobetus , dim. of hobo 
the same bird ; other diminutives were OF. hobel , 
hoberl , hoberet, mod.F. hob ore an. According to 
Darmestete'r, perh. derived from OF. hober to move, 
st(r, bestir oneself : cf. Du. hobben under Hobble v.] 
A small species of falcon, Falco subbutoo, for- 
merly flown at larks and other small birds. 

CX440 Prornp. Parv. 242/1 Hoby, hawke, alaudarius', 
alietus. i486 Bk. St. A Ibans D iv a, Ther is an Hoby. And 
that hauke is for ayong man. X588 Greene Pandoslo (1607) 
28 No bastard Hawke must soare so high as the Hobby. 
1642 Fuller Answ. Ferae To Rdr. 1 Be not like a Larke, 
dared into the net by a painted Hobby of pretended Con- 
science. 1678 Marvell Growth Popery xo As ridiculous. . 
as for a Larke to dare the Hobby. 1828 Sir J. S. Sebright 
Observ. Hawking 45 The merlin and the hobby both breed 
in England. 

h. Comb., as hobby dike adj. or adv. ; hobby- 
bird dial., name for the wryneck (Swainson) ; 
hobby-hawk, same as hobby ; hobby-owl dial., 
name for the bam owl (Swainson). 

1370 Levins Manip. 44/33 An Hobyhauke, alaudarius. 
1628 Wither Brit. Re memo. Pref. 123 She dares not onely, 
Hobby-like, make wing At Dorrs and Butterflyes. 

Hobby, v. Ohs. [f. Hobby sb.-] inlr. To 
hawk with a hobby. 

c 1430 Lydg. Alin . Poems (Percy Soc.) 203 On hobying 
whan she lyst to fare. 1526 Skelton Alagnyf. Wks. (Dyce) 
I. 276, I wolde hauke whylest my hede dyd warke, So 
I myght hobby for suche a lusty larke. 

Hobby-borse. [f. Hobby sb . 1 + Hobse.] 

1 1 . A kind of horse : = Hobby sb 1 1. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Vbino, a hobbie horse, such as Ireland 
breedeth. 1609 Df.kker GvlC s Horne-bk. v. (1812) 130 At 
the doors, with their masters’ hobby-horses, to ride to the 
new play. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair in. iv. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 321/1 A Carroch..with four pyed hobbyhorses. 

2 . In the morris-dance, and on the stage (in 
burlesques, pantomimes, etc.), a figure of a horse, 
made of wickerwork, or other light material, fur- 
nished with a deep housing, and 'fastened about the 
waist of one of the performers, who executed 
various antics in imitation of the movements of a 
skittish or spirited horse; also, the name of this 
performer in a morris-dance. Hence, To play {the) 
hobby-horse : also transf. and Jig. 

1557 Churchw. Acc. St. Alary's in Coates Hist. Reading 
(18021 130 Item, payed to the Mynstrels and the Hobby- 
horse on May Day 3 s. 1569 Nottingham Rec. 1 V._ 132 Gevyn 
to tow mynstreles, and to them that did play with y fl hoby 
horse, xijr/. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus . 1. (1879) *47 Then 
haue they their Hobby-horses, dragons and other Antiques. 
1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out 0/ Hum. 11. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
37/1 ’Sblood 1 you shall see him turn morrice-dancer. he has 
got him bells, a good suit, and a hobby-horse. X645 Milton 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 36s The word Politician is not us’d to his 
maw, and therupon he plaies the most notorious hobbihors, 
jesting and frisking in the luxury of his nonsense. 1673 Dry- 
den Unix*. Oxford 14 Your delight Was there to see two 

hobby-horses fight. 1820 Scott Abbot xiv. He performed 
the celebrated part of the hobby-horse. 1821 — JCenilw. 
xxxix, Captain Coxe . . executed . . a gambade, the like where- 
of had never been practised by two-legged hobbyhorse. 

+b. Prov. The hobby-horse is forgot : a phrase 
npp. taken from some old ballad. Obs. ■ 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. lit. i. 30 Brag. But O, but O. Boy. 
The Hobbie-horse is forgot. 1600 Kemp Ni ne Dai es Wand. 
Bijb, With hey and ho, through thicke and thin, the hobby 
horse quite forgotten. 1602 Shaks. Ham. hi. ii. 142 Else 


shall he suffer not thinking on, with the Hoby-horsse, whose 
Epitaph is. For o, For o, the Hoby-horse is forgot. 1603 
B. Jonson Satyr Wks. (Rtldg.) 538/2 But see, the hobby- 
horse is forgot. Fool, it must be your lot, To supply his 
want with faces, And spme other buffoon graces. 1609 
Old A leg of Herefordsk. for a ATayd Marian in Halliw. 
Shaks. IV ks. 1855 IV. 286 But Iooke you, who here comes : 
John Hunt the hobby-horse, wanting but three ofa hundred, 
’twere time for him to forget himseife, and sing, but O, 
nothing, but O, the hobbie-horse is forgotten, a 1625 
Fletcher Women Pleased tv. i, Shall the hobby-horse be 
forgot then? 1631 Drue Dutch, of Suffi. Civb (N.), Cl. 
Answer me, hobbihorse, which way crost he. .? jfen. Who 
do you speake to, sir ? We have forgot the hobbihorse. 

• *f* c. A hobby-horse dance. Obs . 

1670-98 Lassels Voy . Italy I. 68 Women like those that 
danced anciently the Hobby-horse in Country Mummings. 
1779 m Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) I. 285 We are come over 
tne Mire and Moss ; We dance an Hobby Horse ; A Dragon 
you shall see. And a wild Worm for to fiee. 
f 3 . transf. a. A person who plays ridiculous 
antics ; a frivolous or foolish fellow, jester, buffoon, 
b. A lustful person ; a loose woman, prostitute. 

' 1588 Shaks. L . L. L. lit. i. 31 Cal'st thou my loue Hobbi- 
horse? 1599 — Much Ado in. ii. 75 , 1 haue studied eight or 
nine wise words to speake to you, which these hobby-horses 
must not heare. 2604 — Oth. iv. i. 160. 1609 B. Jonson 
Sit. Worn. iv. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 225/1 What a neighing 
Hobby-horse is this I a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr. 
Lazvyer v. i, Make 'em tame fools and hobby-horses. 

4 . A stick with a horse’s head which children be- 
stride as a toy horse. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ill. xxiv. (Arb.) 286 King 
Agesilaus hauing a great sort of little children . . tooke a 
little hobby horse of wood and bestrid it to keepe them in 
play. 16x4 B. Jonson Barth. Fain. Wks. (Rtldg.) 310/2 Did 
you all think.. that I had changed it in the fair, for hobby- 
horses? 1632 Sherwood, A (childs) hobbie-horse, baston, oit 
cheval de bois dun enfant. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 1x5. 
2/2 A Parcel of Hobby-Horses, Rattles and Penny-Fiddles. 
*758 Johnson Idler N0.13 She saw lady Fondle’s eldest 
son ride over a carpet with his hobby-horse all mire. 1827 
Hone Table-Bk. I. 685 A street seller of hobby-horses — toys 
for the children of a hundred years ago. 

b. A wooden horse fixed on a * merry-go-round ’ 
at a fair. c. A rocking-horse for the nursery. 

1741 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 1x4 A Fair here is not a place 
where one eats gingerbread or rides upon hobby-horses. 
284* S. C. Hall Ireland II. 340 The merry-go-rounds and 
hobby-horses ‘crammed*. 2894 T. Hardy Life's Little 
Ironies 91 The gyrating personages and hobby-horses. 

+ 5 . = Hobby sb . 1 4. Obs. exc. Hist. 

2819 Genii. Alag. Feb., A machine denominated the Pe- 
destrian Hobby-horse, invented by a Baron von Drats..has 
been introduced into this country by a tradesman in Long 
Acre. 28x9 (17 Apr.) Title of Plate Johnson’s Pedestrian 
Hobby-horse Riding School, at 377 Strand. 1819 The Dandy 
«$ - the Hobbyhorse 10 For this good turn The sweepwould ride 
The hobby horse And Dandy’s pride. x88o Scribner's Alag. 
Feb. 483 An old farmer, .narrated how he had seen the low 
'hobby-horses’ of fifty-nine years ago driven on English 
roads by thrust of the toes on the ground. 1887 Badm. 
Libr., Cycling 59 The bicycle of the present day is a descen- 
dant in the right line of the ‘dandy’ or ‘hobby horse* of 
1819. 1892 [see Dandy-horse]. 

6. A favourite pursuit or pastime ; = Hobby sb . 1 
5. Now rare. 

1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 201 Almost every person hath 
some hobby horse or other wherein he prides himself. 2768 
Mad. D’Akblay Early Diary 17 July, I never pretend to 
be . . above having and indulging a Hobby Horse, a 1791 
Wesley Serrn. Ixxxiii. H. 2 Wks. 1811 I A. 434 Every one 
has (to use the cant term of the day..) his hobby-horse l 
Something that pleases the great boy for a few hours. 2827 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 43 Metaphysics and psychology have 
long been my hobby-horse. 1867 Darwin in Life »5* Lett. 
(1887) III. 134 , 1 shall not make so much of my hobby-horse 
as I thought I could. 

7 . altrib . and Comb., as hobby-horse dance 
(see sense 2) ; hobby-horse man, ho’bbyhorse- 
man, (<x) a man who sells hobby-horses ; ( b ) a man 
who rode a * hobby-horse ’ or dandy-horse (see 5) ; 
(r) a man who * rides a hobby* (see 6). 

2686 Plot Staffordsh. 434 They had . . a sort of sport . . 
call’d the *Hobby-horse dance, from a person that carryed 
the image of a horse between' his jeggs, made of thin boards. 
26x4 B. Jonson Barth. Fair iv. i, I cannot find my ginger- 
bread wife nor my *hobby-horse man, in all the Fair now. 
1849 Frasers Alag. XL 417 Mr. Ellis really abuses these 
privileges of the hobbyhorseman. 1894 Tablet 27 Oct. 663 
Taken up by small sectarians and hobbyhorsemen. 

Hence Ho'bby-horse v. intr. % to play the hobby- 
horse. ’ Hobby-horsical a. ( humorous ), belong- 
ing or devoted to a ‘ hobby-horse * or hobby, 
crotchety, whimsical ; whence Hobby-ho*rsically 
adv. Hobby-ho rsiness, devotion to a * hobby*. 

1636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker I iij. Shall the Major put 
me besides the hobby-horse? let him *hobby-horse at home. 
1830 J. Savage Hist. Carhampion 583 A singular custom, 
called ‘ Hobby-horsing’ prevails here [Minehead] on every 
first day of May. A number of young men.. having, .made 
some grotesque figures.. rudely resembling men, and horses 
with long tails. . perambulate the town . .performing a variety 
of antics. 2761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xxii. The generous 
<tho’ *hobby-horsical) gallantry of my uncle. 2893 Blackik in 
Westm. Gaz. 15 Mar. 9/x We quarrel a bit— he is so hobby- 
horsical, you can’t avoid it. 2759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. 
v, What he gained *Hobby-Horsically, as a body-servant. 
2772 G. Burns in Burns' Wks. (2B45) 184 note , Having 
. . become most h obby-horsical I y attached to the study of 
medicine. xB8i Nature XXIV. i6x Practical, and alto- 
gether free from *hobby-horsiness. 

Hobbyism, -ist, -less : see after Hobby sb . 1 
Hobby-lantern = Hob-lantern, Hob sbA 4. 


Hobeler, -beller, etc., obs. ff. Hobbler k 
+ Hoberd. [? a. OF. hobert hobby, hawk, or by- 
form of Robert : cf. Hob jA 1 ] A term of reproach. 

C I 4 S° Cov. Alysl. (Shaks. Soc.) 179 Do howlott howtyn 
hoberd and heyn. Ibid, 325 5 our thrust, sere hoberd, for to 
slake, Eyzil and galle here I the take. 

Hoberdehoy, obs. var. of Hobbledehoy. 
Hobgoblin (hp-bg^blin), sb. ( a .) Also 6-8 
-gobling. [f. Hob sbj 2 + Goblin.] 

, 1 . A mischievous, tricksy imp or sprite ; another 
name for Puck or Robin Goodfellow; hence, a 
terrifying apparition, a bogy. 

1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hobgoblyng, goblin , mavffic. 2567 
Drant Horace , Art Poetry (R.), An ould wyfcschat,or tale 
Of wiches, buggs, and hobgoblings. 1584 R. Scot Discozk 
W itcher, vn. ii. (1886) 105 Robin goodfellow and Hob gob- 
blin were as terrible.. as hags and witches be now. 2590 
Shaks. Alids. N. 11. i. 40 Those that Hobgoblin call you, 
and sweet Pucke, You do their worke, and they shall haue 
good lucke. 2678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 81 Now he saw the Hob- 
goblins, and Satyrs, and Dragons of the Pit, but . .after break 
of day they came not nigh. <22704 T. Brown Praise 
Drttnkenness Wks. 1730 I. 34 No hobgobblings or dancing 
fairies. 2792 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest vii, Stories of 
ghosts and hobgoblins have always been admired and 
cherished _ by the vulgar. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith i. 20 
A huge misshapen hobgoblin used to bestride the house every 
evening with an immense pair of jack- boots. 

2 . fig. An object which inspires superstitions 
dread or apprehension ; a bogy, bugbear. 

2709 Steele Taller No. xx8 f 1 Some of the Deceased, 
who 1 thought had been laid quietly in their Graves, are 
such Hobgoblins in publick Assemblies. 1823 Bentham 
Not Paul 277 Putting an extinguisher upon this hobgoblin 
may have the serious good effect, of calming a mass of dis- 
quietude. 1841-4 Emerson Ess ., Self-rel. Wks. (Bohn) I, 
24 A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. 

3 . humorous. An animal that causes terror. 

1770 Gray in Corr. w. N. Nicholls (1843) 113 Here is Mr. 
Foljambe, has got a flying hobgoblin from the East Indies. 

4 . attrib. and adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with hobgoblins ; like a hobgoblin. 

1622 S. Ward Life Faith Death (1627) 72 Phylosophie .. 
hath taught them not to feare any such Hobgoblin spirits. 
2628 Wither Brit. Rememb. lit. 737 Those hobgoblin 
terrors of the grave. 2679 Dryden Troilus Pref. B, His 
language is as hobgoblin as his person. 2801 Mar. Edge- 
worth Gd. French Governess (1832) 153 The sorrows of 
Werter, or some of our fashionable hobgoblin romances. 
2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 386 Frightening us like children 
with hobgoblin terrors. 

Hence ( noucc-wds .) Hotgo’blin v. /rails., to 
terrify or pursue as a hobgoblin. Hobgo’blinet, 
a little hobgoblin. Hobgo-blinlsm, belief in hob- 
goblins. Hobgo bllnry, hobgoblin business. 

2625 Sir E. Hoby Currycombe iv. 153 Agonies, the feare 
whereof the Popes pecuniarieHobgoblinets. .did afterwards 
rayse. 27x3 Darrell Genttem. Instr. 11. xti. (ed. 5) 222 We 
have been Hobgoblin’d too long into Religion. 1799 Cole- 
ridge Lett. (1895) 291 They believe that he hovers between 
heaven and earth, and at times hobgoblins his relations till 
they perform it for him. 2836 Blackzv. Mag. XL. 159 The 
lower classes of Welsh were notorious for their faith in these 
local hobgoblinisms. 2843 Borrow Bible in Spain xlvii. 2?i 
What do you mean by this foolish hobgoblinry ? 2853 F. W. 
Newman Odes of Horace 56 Some regard this as a piece of 
hobgoblinry. 

HobhoucMn. Obs. or dial. Also -howchin. 
[f. Hob sb.i + Houchin.] An owl. 

1682 N. O. Boileau's Lulrin m. 126 If poor Hobhowchin 
puts you in this fearing. 2750 W. Ellis Afod.^ Husbandm. 

V. 11. 100 With us the Owl is called Hobhoucbin, and makes 
a great hooping Noise or cry. many times in the Night. 

+ Hobidy-booby. Obs. rare. [f. hold-, hobbi-, 
as in hobbe-dehoy , hobbi-didance : see I 3 ooby.] 

? A scarecrow. 

2720 Alan’s Treach. to Worn. (N.), His legs are distorted 
so.. that he looks like a hobidy-booby, prop'd up with a 
couple of crooked billets. 

Hobie, obs. f. Hobby. Hobiler, var. of Hob- 
bler 1. Hobinoll, var. Hobbinoll Obs. 

Hobits, Hobitzer, var. Howitz, Howitzer. 
Herb-job, sb. dial, and slang. [?f. Hob sbA 1 
+ Job.] orig. A clumsy unskilled job ; hence 
app. a job of -unskilled work, an odd job. Hence 
Sob-job v. y Hob-jobber, Hob-jobbing*. 

1857 Wricht Prov. Diet., Hob-fob, a clumsy job. _ 2873 
B. Waugh Gaol Cradle 123 ‘ Hob-jobbipg *, to use the vividly 
descriptive phrase of his class in life, through thirteen 
months the lad somehow managed to appease, .the cravings 
of nature. Ibid., Days came in which there was a hob- 
jobber's .famine; no horses to hold, no parcels to carry. 
Ibid. 133 Every day not less than seventy thousand boys 
and girls are actually * hob-jobbing about ’, utterly helpless, 
until they hob-job into gaols, penitentiaries, reformatories. 

+ Hobie, v. Obs. rare -1 . [? error for hobie , hoby , 
Hobby vi] inlr.‘ To use a trammel -net. 

2530 Palsgr. 586. 1 hobie, I tranell for larkes,/> tremaslle . 

[Cf. Dare v.- 5, quot. a 2556.] „ „ . 

Hobie, obs. f. Hobble. Hobleshew, van o 
Hobbleshow. Hobliea hole : see Hobbler - 2. 

+ Hoblin. Obs. nonce -zvd. A factitious variant 

(** W. «• B. .W-hoUin, 

goulins, fairies or geniL 

Hoblob : see Hob j #. 1 4. 

t Ho-b-mail. Obs. I n Heb-maii blind, the .erne 
as hodman- or HoODMAN-Win<f. blind-man s-buff 
,599 Porter An-ry iron . AK * r ’- >n Harb Dsds/sy \ II. 
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364 ’Us Christmas sport Of Hob-man-blind, all blind, all 
seek to catch, All miss. 1609 Armin/Z/i/. Taylor (1880) 181 
The Doctor now at hob-man blinde, Begins to cast about. 
3638 Heywood Wise Worn. Hogsdou in. Wks. 1874 V. 310 
Why should I play at Hob-man blinde? 

Hobnail (hp'bn/fl), sb. [f. Hob sb 2 + Nail.] 

1. A nail with massive head and short tang, used 
for protecting the soles of heavy boots and shoes. 

1594 %stPt. Contention (1843) 64, 1 beseech God thou maist 
fall into some smiths hand and be turn’d to hobnailes. 1598 
B. J onson \Ev. Man in Hum. 1. iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 6/2 All old 
iron, and rusty proverbs : a good commodity for some smith 
to make hob-nails of. 1607 Heywood Worn, ki/de w. Kindn. 
Wks. 1874 II. 95 They treade heavy where their Hob-nailes 
fall. C1700 Bp. KENNETTin Lansd. PfS. 1033 If. 1S4 [190] 
Hob-nail, small short nail, with a round head, used for the 
bottom of Plough-Men’s shoes. __ 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 
50 The sensation as if he was lying on a number of hobnails. 

2. transf. A man who wears hobnailed shoes ; 
a rustic, clodhopper, clown. So Hobnails, as 
generic proper name. 

1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (3851) 365 No antic hobnaileat 
a Morris, but is more hansomly facetious. 1684 Otway 
Atheist 1. i, Thou unconscionable HobnaiL 170s Hickerix- 
gill Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 17 Then, replied Hob-nails , how is 
it possible that there could be either Night or Day, when 
there was neither Sun, Moon, nor Stars? 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin. I. 353 Troops of hobnails clumping to church. 

3. attrib. or adj. Clownish, rustic, boorish. 

1624 Gee Foot out of Snare in Somers Tracts (1810) III. 

6 The first question that an hob-naile spectator made, 
efore he would pay his penny .. was. Whether there be 
a devil and a foole in the play? 1628 Earle Microcosm., 
Country Fellozu (Arb.) 50 Hee. .has some thriftie Hobnayle 
Pronerbes to Clout his discourse. 1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa 
Pref. 3 Barbarous and hobnail phrases. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hobnail shoe ; hobnail- 
proof adj.; hobnail liver: see quot. 

3607 Rowlands Dr. Merrie-mau (1609) 4 Their Shooes 
were Hob-naile proofe, soundly bepegg’d. 1847 Buckstone 
Rough Diamond i, How 1 used to kick you in my hob-nail 
shoes! 1882 Quain Diet. Med., Hobnail Liver, a name 
given to a cirrhotic liver, when it presents small prominences 
on its surface resembling hobnails. 

Ho'bnail, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. /rans. To furnish or set with hobnails. 

1649 Trag. Massenello 62 I'le.. hob-naile my shoos with 
a couple of old thorns. 

2. To trample down, as with hobnailed shoes. 

3875 Tennyson Q. Mary il ii, Your rights and charters 

hobnail’d into slush. 

lienee Ho'bnailer, a machine for pntting hob- 
nails into the soles of boots ( Labour Commission 
Gloss. 1S92). 

Hobnailed (hphnjild), a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 

1. Furnished or set with hobnails; having the 
marks of hobnails. 

3603 B. Jonson SafjrWks. (Rtldg.) 538/2 Come on, clowns 
..bestir your hob-nail’d stumps. 1693 Dryden Juvenals 
Sat. in. 399 Some rogue-soldier, with his hob-nail’d shoes, 
Indents his legs behind in bloody rows. 3871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Europe viii. (1894) 175 The vocal music played on 
the planks by a pair of sturdy hobnailed boots. 

b. Hobnailed liver : a cirrhotic liver, studded 
with projections like nail-heads. 

_ 3847-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 711 [The liver] presents what 
is termed a hobnailed appearance. 1886 Standard 19 Jan. 
3/5 He found a large patch of cirrhosis, commonly known as 
hobnailed liver. 

2. transf Rustic, boorish, clownish. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffc 62 The bobnaylde houses of 
their carter! y ancestrie. 1683 Kennett Erasm. on Folly 
(Reeves) 33 The hob-nailed suiter prefers Joan the milkmaid' 
before any of my lady’s daughters. 3839 H. Rogers Ess. II. 
ii*- *35 Gur national proverbs.. the manual and vade-mecum 
of * hobnailed * philosophy. 

Ho’b-nob, phrase and adv. [In origin app. 
a variant of hab nab, hob or nab : see Hab adv.] 

1. Phrase Hob, nob : have or have not; used by 
Shakspere app. in the sense ‘ give or take \ 

3603 Shahs. Tsvel. N. hi. iv. =5 2 His incensement.ris so 
implacable, that satisfaction can be none, but by pangs of 
death and sepulcher : Hob, nob, is his word : giu ’t or take *t. 

2. adv. = Hab nab (Hab adv. 1); hit or miss; 
however it may turn out ; at random. 

3660 Fisher R us licks Alarm Wks. (1679) 505 [He] quotes 
as many of them, as he judges, as to number, may make a 
Jury, and so Hob-Nob, as they say, without mattering much 
what they are, so they Concord all in one in the bare naming 
of the Words. 1787 Grose Prov. Diet., Hob-nob (sometimes 
pronounced hab-nab), at a venture, rashly. 1887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss. s.v., We’n go at it hob-nob at a venture. 

3. Hob or nob, bob a nob, bob and nob : (prob. 
= give or take, give and take) used by two persons 
drinking to each other. To drink hob or nob, hob 
a nob, to drink to each other alternately, to take 
wine with each other with clinking of glasses. 

3756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. xo6 Then.. they 
proceed to demolish the substantial*, with, perhaps, an oc- 
casional interruption, of / Here’s to you friends * Hob or 
nob \ * Your love and mine’. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IV. Ivin. 
* Hob and nob. Doctor ; which do you choose, white or red ? 5 
377* Graves Sf-ir. Quix. vtti.xxi. (xBoS) 366 Haying drank 
hot>-or-nob with a young lady in whose eyes he wished to ap- 
pear a man of consequence. __ 18x5 W. H. Ireland Scribbleo - 
mania 213 With whig or with tory he’ll drink hob a nob. 
x85x Dickens Gt. Expect, v, * Have another glass 1 ’ 4 With 
you. Hob and nob returned the sergeant. ‘The lop of 
mine to the foot of yours-— the foot of yours to the top of 
mine — Ring once, ring twice — the best tone on the Musical 
Glasses 1 Your health.' 


b. opxos\-adj. On intimate terms of good-fellow- 
ship, in close companionship. 

3851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xv. 149 In those very good.. old 
times, hob and nob with the housebreaker. 3859 Thackeray 
Virgin, xlvi, I might be hob-and-nob with you now in your 
dungeon. 1871 Daily News 17 Nov., To make things 
pleasant, .after a pleasant yet practical hob-and-nob fashion. 

Ho^-nob, v. [At first hob or nob , hob-a-nob , 
hob and nob , hob-and-nob (one or both vbs. in- 
flected), from the adv. phrase : see prec. 3.] 

L intr. To drink to each other, drink together, 
a. 3763 Brit. Mag. IV. 117 Do I go to hob or nob in 
white-wine, I am probably told red is better for my nerves. 
3794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Acad. Process. Wks. 1812 III. 
278 Deserts, for common serving-men, the room, And hobs or 
nobs with Ladies of the Broom. 3801 M. G. Lewis Tales 
Wood., Giles Jollup i, A Doctor so prim and a sempstress 
so tight Hob-a-nobb’d in some right marasquin. 1805 Sport- 
ing Mag. XXVI. 748 Watch the eye of him who wishes to 
hob or nob. 3823 W. H. Pynf. Wine % Walnuts (1824) II. 
x. 163 * Here’s my hearty service to you, and let us hob and 
nob.’ 3840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 12 We hobbed 
and nobbed \vith..tfie celebrated bailiff of Chancery Lane. 
1840 — Catherine viii, The gallant Turpin might have hob- 
and-nobbed with Mrs. C. 3882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal I. 
vii.201, 1 will hob and nob with her over one glass of toddy. 

p. 3828 Craven Dial, s.v., I have frequently heard one gen- 
tleman, in company, say to another, will you hob-nob with me? 
When this challenge was accepted, the glasses were instantly 
filled, and then they made the glasses touch or kiss each 
other. This gentle striking of the drinking vessels I always 
supposed explained the term hob-nob. 2831 J. Jekyll Corr. 
27 Jan. (1894) 267 At a supper he hobnobbed with Lady 
Dudley Stuart. 3842 Barham Ingot Leg., Nell Cook Moral, 
Don’t . .Hob-nob in Sack and Malyoisie. 3862 Sala Acc. 
Addr. 212 [She] insisted on the Captain hobnobbing with her. 

2. To hold familiar intercourse, be on familiar 
terms with. 

a. 3828 Lady Granville Lett. Mar. (1894) II. 17 It can- 
not be her interest to hob-and-nob with Lord Fitzwiliiam. 
1844 Thackeray Little Trent, u, An honest groom jokes and 
hobs-and-nobs ..with the Kitchen maids. 2882 Jessopp 
Arcady iii. (1887) 66 What a curious joy ..to hob-a-nob for 
a season with the pigmies of the Meiocene. 2893 Viz etelly 
Glances Back I. xvi.303 The chairman, .hobbed and nobbed 
unreservedly with his immediate neighbours. 

p. 2866 Sat. Rev. 20 Jan. 86/1 Looking at the maid Clara, 
I found that she had seated herself at the table, and was 
prepared to hobnob it with me. 2872 Dixon Tower III. 
xviii. 191 Eliot, now hob-nobbing with the pirate In pre- 
tended friendship. 2879 G. Macdonald P. Faber III. iii. 
38 He.. hob-nobbed with Death and Corruption. 

Hence Ho-b-noOrtring vbl. sb. ; also Ho-b-nohber, 
one who hob-nobs ; Ho*b-no:bby a., characterized 
by or characteristic of hob-nobbing or familiar in- 
tercourse. 

a. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sorrows Sunday Wks. 1812 
III. 370 May have her tea and rolls and hob and nobbing. 
1812 Examiner 25 May 328/2 The joyous hobbing-a-nob of 
the lovers. 2830 Westm. Rev. XIII. 147 A little pleasant 
hobbing and nobbing. 2865 G. Meredith R. Fleming xxix. 
(1889) 244 The honour of hob-anobbing with a gentleman. 

p. x8x6 Sporting Mag. XLVII. 63 Young ladies.. often 
left the solitary glass of wine which they took with the 
gentlemen hob-nobber half unfinished. 2853 W. Jerdan 
Autobiog. IV. xiii. 232 The toast was^ drunk with accla- 
mation, and then followed hob-nobbing. 2888 E. M. 
Marsh Saved as by Fire viii, Diffusing a genial, hobnobby 
expression over the severest countenance. 1895 Miss Dowie 
Gallia xi. 223 Upon an omnibus, too, that very hob-nobby 
and familiar vehicle. 

Ho-'b-nob, sb. [f. as prec- As a sb. more usual 
in the condensed form.] 

fl. A ‘sentiment 7 or phrase used in hob-nobbing. 
.2761 {title) The Masque : a new and select collection of the 
best English, Scotch, and Irish Songs . . To which is added 
a complete collection of the various Toasts, Sentiments, and 
Hob-Nobs. 3770 {title) Toasts, Sentiments, Hob-nobs and 
Songs : The Company Keeper’s Assistant. 

2. A drinking to each other or together. 

a. 2834 L. Ritchie IVand. by Seine 71 At the end of the 
repast, a general 4 choque’, or hob-or-nob took place. 2888 
J. Ramsay Scott 18th Cent. II. viii. 132 When hob or nob 
was first introduced, on a young gentleman calling for wine 
a second time during dinner, George whispered him, ‘Sir, 
you have had a glass already 
p. 182s Fosbrooke EncycL Aniiq. 537 Pril and writ was 
an ancient form of hob nob. 

3. A familiar conversation ; a tcte-h-tUe. 

2876 Black Madcap V. xviii. Sitting on a fence, having a 
quiet hobnob among themselves. 

Hobnol, var. Hobbinoll Obs. 

Hobo (hou-bo). Western US. ‘ An idle shiftless 
wandering workman, ranking scarcely above the 
tramp’ (Funk). 

1891 J. Flynt in Cor.temf. Rra. Aug., The tramp's name 
for himself and his fellows is Hobo, plural Hoboes. iSpa 
Pall Mall G. eS Dec. 3/3 They will be vagrants on the 
streets and hobos of the night. 3896 Pop. Set. Jrnl. L. 254 
The tramp. . can scarcely be distinguished from the dyed-in- 
thc-wooj hoboe. *896 Ail. Monthly Jan. 58 By the ' Ambu- 
lanter * it is called Gypsyland, by the tramp Hoboland. 

Hoboe, hoboy: see Hautboy. 

Hobson’s choice : see Choice sb. 1 c. 
Hob-thrush, Hob-thrust. Obs. cxc. died. 
Also 7- Hob-thurst. [f. Hob sb. 1 + (perh.) 
Thurse, ON. Purs giant, goblin.] 
h A goblin : see quots. Now dial. 

*59°.T ARLTOM Purgat. (Shaks. Sac.) 55 One of those 
Fa mi Fares Lares . .as Hob Thrust, Robin Goodfellow and 
such like spirites.»famozed in every olde wives chronicle for 
their mad merry e nrankes. 1613 Cotgr., Lcup-garou .also, 
a Hobgoblin, Hob-thrush, Robin-good-fellow. 17x3 Steele 


Guardian No. 30 r 4 Our own rustical superstition cf hob. 
thrushes, fairies, goblins, and witches. 18x5 Hrcckctt 
Hob thrust , a local spirit, famous for whimsical pranks! 
1867 Murray's Handbk. Yorksh. 228 Hob Thrush, or 
4 Hob o’ th' Hurst ’ was a woodland and mountain spirit 
3877 Holdemess Gloss., Hob-thrust . .a good-natured goblin 
who assists servant-maids in their early morning work, hut 
in a state of nudity. 

+ b. ? Lycanthropy. Obs. (App. an erron. transl 
of F. loup-garcu lycanthrope, through a misunder- 
standing of Cotgrave’s definition.) 

1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xi. 47, 1 cure sick Persons 
of the Hob-thrush, by giving them a blow with a forlte just 
between the two eyes. 

C. Applied opprobriously to a rustic, dial. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glanvilts Lux O. 93 That any 
ignorant rural Hobthurst should call the Spirit of Nature., 
a prodigious Hobgoblin. 2854 Bam ford Dial S. Lane. iS3 
(Lane. Gloss.) 4 Theau great hobthurst.* 

2. (In full hob-thmsh louse). A wood-louse, did. 
3828 Craven Dial., Hob-thrush-louse, Millepes. 1S73 
Swaledale Gloss., Hobthrush, a wall-louse. 

Hobub, Hoby, obs. forms of Hubbub, Hobby. 
Hoc, hock (hpk), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [a. F. hcc 
(1642 in Hatz.-Darm.), app. ad. L. hoc 1 this’. (Not 
the same as It. oca, F. hoca.'j] Name of an old card 
game, ‘ in which certain privileged cards give to 
the person who plays them the right of attributing 
to them whatever value he wishes ’ (Hatzfeld). 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hock, Hoca , .. a Game at Car<k 
2838 Southey Doctor cxlii. V. 46 The Game of Hoc, the 
Reverse, the Beast, the Cuckoo and the Comet. i88yA/l 
Year Round 5 Feb. 66 Hoc was the favourite game of 
Cardinal Mazarin, which he introduced from Italy. 

Hoc, Hoccamore, obs. ff. Hock sbA, Hook, 
Hockamoke. 

|| HOCCO (hp’ktf). [Said to be the native name 
in Guiana. Used in French by Barrere 1745 and 
Brisson 1760.] A name given to several birds of 
the family Craeidx or Curassows. 

1834 M e MuRTRiE Cuvier* s A aim. Kingd. 140 The Hoccos 
are large gallinacem of America, which resemhle turkevs, 
with a broad, rounded tail, formed of large and stiff quills. 
3852 Th. Ross Humboldt' s Trav. II. xviii. 154 The hocco, 
with its black plumage and tufted head, moves slowly alqng 
the sausos. 

Hoce, obs. f. Hoarse. Hoeh, obs. Sc. f. 
Hough. Hoche, obs. f. Hutch. Hochepot, 
hochpoch,-pot, obs. ff. Hotchpot, Hotchpotch. 
Hochheimer : see Hockamore. 

+ Hock (hpk), sb. 1 Obs. (exc. in Hollyhock). 
[OE. hoc : of unknown origin. (The pi. hockes has 
been adopted in Welsh as hocys, hocos.)] A general 
name for various malvaceous plants, esp. the Com- 
mon and Marsh Mallow and the Hollyhock. 

C725 Corpus Gloss. 2288 PTalva, hocc, cottuc, vel jearwan 
leaf, c 1000 Sax. Lerchd. II. 330 Hocces leaf wyl on ealoh 
£■1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wftlcker 559/3 
. . hoc 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. evii. (ToIIem. 
MS.), Malua, he .bocke is a nesche herbe. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoensv. xxiii. 581 Flowers, .in figure lyke to the common 
Mallowe or Hocke. 3611 Cotgr., Rose d'outre wer, the 
garden Mallow, called Hocks, and Holyhocks. 

Hock (hpk), sb. 2 [A .southern by-form of be), 
hoch. Hough, which it has largely superseded.] 

L The joint in the hinder leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the true knee and the fetlock, the angle ol 
which points backward. 

2540 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Catticrb., For tar to ye 
cowse fote & mendyng a hocke jd. c 17*0 W. Gibson tar* 
rieds Guide j.‘ vi. (1738) 08 The bones of the Hock are in 
number the same with those in the Knee. 3854 R Owen 
Skel. 4 - Teeth in Ctrc. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 234 The heel-bone, 
‘calcaneum’.. forms what is called the ‘hock*. 1897 Sire- 
Wood Achievem. Cavalry v. 92 Your horses cannot charge 
in mud up to their hocks. , 

2. The knuckle end of a gammon of bacon, the 
hock-end. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hock, the small end of aGani' 
mon of Bacon. 2815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 13 A nice not 
of ham which I made John leave for you. , 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hock action , -bone, -ena, 

-joint, etc. ; hock-deep adj. . 

2641 Prynne Antip. 2 Odo apprehends her the 
time, and cuts off her sinewes at the hock bone. 1865 n * 1 • 
Dixon Field & Fern V. i. 7 Sir Walter had forgotten none 0 
his beautiful hock action, 2868 Ouida Tricotrin (1877)1- 75 
The horses of the wagon . . stood . . hock-deep in gra^, ^ 
rushes. ^ 2874 M. A. Ward Outl. Zoot . 42 The hock-jo 
containing six bones, viz., astragalus, os calcis, cuboid, ani 
three cuneiform, corresponds to our ankle-joint. 

tHock, sb. 2 Obs. rare. [Etymology unknown.] 
A caterpillar. . 

£■3420 Pallad. on Httsb. I. 882 Brenne heer and ther t e 
heedles garlek stelis. The stynke of hit for hockis 
camphs\ help and hele is. Ibid. 948 And other 
hockis [campas] forto lese Keste figtre aske on hem. 

Hock (hpk), sbA Also 7 hocke, hoc. . * 
ened from Hockamore.] The wine called m 
German Ilochheimer, produced at Hochheini on 
the Main ; hence, commercially extended to other 
white German wines. 

a 2625 Fletcher Chances v 
Fred. Hock. 1676 D’Ukpf.y 
H ere’sp glass of excellent old 
a Dickin* is that ? . .Wine \va 

corrupted with such barbarous notions. *755 otem- " 
P. Drake II. iii. 156, 1 requested him to go and take a 


John .AVhat wine hi}* 

{.Fitkl f,.U«677>«.7ff: 

t. r»l.l Hnvt I 
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of Old Hock before Dinner. 1864 I. Taylor Words 
Places (1882) 282 It would be curious to trace the progress 
of the perversion whereby the wines which in the fifteenth 
century used to be correctly designated * wines of Rhin * 
have come to be called Hoclcs, Hocheim.Jies on the Main 
and not on the Rhein. 

b. allrib., as in hock-bottle, hock-glass, a 
bottle, or wine-glass, made of coloured glass, used 
for hock or other white wine. 

1892 Burton Mod. Photogr. (ed. 10) 176 Hock bottles .. 
from their deep red or orange colour, are useful for various 
parts of the work. 

Hock, sbs> [? shortened from hok, Hook.] A 
rod, stick, or chain, with a hook at the end. 

1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hocke, crocq. 1693 Evelyn De la 
Quint. Orange Trees xi, As to the Removing and Trans- 
porting Cases and Boxes of the Middle and smaller Size, 
every body knows 'tis done by., strong Coul-Staves, which 
with good Hocks take hold on the Bottom of the Cases at 
both sides. 1886 Daily News 16 Sept. 7/1 Passing a butcher's 
shop he caught up a * hock used for handing down joints 
of meat, and made several more blows at him. 

Hock, sbfi [perh. related to Hoc.] f In the 
game of faro, the last card remaining in the box 
after all the others have been dealt * {Cent. Bid.'), 
Hock, v. 1 [f. Hock sb. 2 : cf. Hough z>.] trans . 
To disable bycutting the tendons of the ham or 
hock, in man or beast ; to hough, hamstring. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ff M. (1596) 124/2 Those holie martyrs, 
whom the emperor Maximus had put out the right eie, and 
hockt their left legs. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 16 His 
Son .. to escape Severus .. who pursued him, hockt all the 
Post horses he left behind him. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), - To 
Hock , to cut Beasts in the Hock or Hoof. 

Hence Hoicking- vbl. sb.; Hocker, a hougher. 
1892 R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads , Cleared v, They 
only paid the Moonlighter his cattle-hocking price. 
Hoot, vA [f. hock- in' Hock-day.] a. intr. To 
observe Hocktide. b. trans. To bind or otherwise 
beset (persons) in the way practised at Hocktide. 

1406 {see below]. 1727 Cmvells Interpr And in the 
Accounts of Magdalen College in Oxford there is yearly an 
allowance fro Mulieribus Hockantibus , in some manors of 
theirs in Hampshire, where the Men hock the Women on 
Monday, and e contra on Tuesday. 1843 Fosbrooke's Encycl. 
Antiq. 649 On Monday and Tuesday men and women reci- 
procally hocked each other, i. e. stopped the way with ropes, 
and pulled the passengers towards them desiring a donation. 

Hence Ho*cking“ vbl. sb. Also in comb., as hock- 
ing-ale, ale brewed for the festival at Hocktide ; 
the festival itself, at which collections were made 
for parochial purposes. 

1406 Proclam, in Letterbk. I. Guild Hall Lond., If. xlixb 
[cf. Riley Mem. Lond. 562], Ista proclamatio facta fuit die 
Veneris proximo ante quindenam Pasche . . Qe null persone 
di ceste Citee . . teygne, ou constreyne ascun persone.. 
deinz meason ou de hors pur hokkyng lundy ne marsdy 
proscbeins appelles Hokkedayes. Ibid., Darrestier tiel per- 
sone qi qe soyt fesaunt ou usaunt tiell hokkyng. 1466 
Mann . < 5 - Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 21 1 Item, the same day my 
mastyr gaffe the women to the hokkynge xx.d. 1484 in 
Glasscock Rec. St. Micltaers, Bp. Stortford (1882) 26 Item 
pd. for brewyng of the hokyng ale xvpf- x6i8 in Brand Pop. 
Antiq. (1870) 1 . 159 Gained with hocking at Whitsuntide, 
£16 12 s. 3 d. 1854 Toulm. Smith Parish (1857) 504 Then 
there was the Hocking- Ale, one of great importance ; and 
the thorough kindly Bid-Ale. 

*V Hock -ale. Obs. hocking-ah : seeprec. 

1484 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's (1882) 26 Item pd. 

■ for ix b. make to the boke ale vjr. iii jd. 

t Hockamore (hp-kam6»j). Obs. Also 7 boc- 
camore. [Anglicized form of Hochheimcr, from 
Hochheim on the Main.] — Hook si A 
1673 Shadwell Epsom Wells hi. 40 (Stand), I am very 
well, and drink much Hockamore. 1747 Genii. Mag. 28 
Suppose, by keeping cyder-royal too long, it should become 
unpleasant, and as unfit to bottle as old hockamore. 

Hock-cart. Obs. exc. Hist. [Cf. Hockey 1.] 
The cart or wagon which carried home the last 
load of the harvest. 

1648 Herrick Hesper. Argt., I sing of may-poles, hock- 
carts, wassails, wakes, Of bride-grooms, brides, and of their 
bridall cakes. Ibid., Hock-cart 14 The Harvest Swaines, 
and .Wenches bound For joy, to see the Hock-cart crown'd. 
1648 Earl Westmoreland Oita Sacra (1879) 175 How the 
Hock-Cart with all its gear Should be trick’d up. 1864 
Chambers ’ Bk. of Days II. 377/1 The grain last cut was 
brought home in its wagon, called the hock-cart, surmounted 
by a figure formed of a sheaf with gay dressings. 

Hock-day. Now only Hist. Also (2 hoce- 
dei), 3 hokedey, 3-4 (7-9 Hist.) hoke-, hocke-, 
4 hokke-, 4-6 hoc-, 5 hok-, -dai, -day. 

{Few words liave received so much etymological and his- 
torical investigation as hock-day , hocktide , hock Tuesday, 
hock Monday. But the origin has not yet been ascertained. 
Early evidence shows that the first element was originally 
disyllabic, hoke-; but whether the o was long or short is not 
determined; it was evidently short when subsequently spelt 
hocke-, hokke-. Hock-day, which is the earliest of the group 
{.Hock Tuesday appearing next), has not been found before 
the xsth c. ; no trace of it appears in OE. or any Germanic 
lang. Skinner’s conjecture that hock-tidy might be the 
MDu. kogetide, hoochtide, ‘high time, festival, wedding*, is 
out of the question, and Lambarde’s explanation of hock 
as for OE. kocor, ‘mockery, scorn, derision’ (repeated by 
Speed, Blount, Phillips, Bailey, etc.), is on many grounds 
untenable. (H. Grotefend, Handb. Hist. Chronol. (1872) 
87/2, cites from a Vienna document, ‘ der prieff 1 st geben 
dez mentngs nach dem Goychkentag am newnten tag nach 
Ostern 1377 \ where Goychkentag coincides in date with 
Hock-day • but it is difficult to see any connexion between 
the names.)) 


The second Tuesday after Easter Sunday ; Hock 
Tuesday : in former times an important term-day, 
on which rents were paid, and the like. Hock-day 
and Michaelmas dividing the rural year into its 
summer and winter halves. It was also, from the 
14th c., and probably earlier, a popular festival, 
signalized by the collection of money for parish 
purposes by roughly humorous methods: see Hook- 
tide, Hock-money. The plural, hock days , includes 
also the preceding day, Hock Monday, which was 
similarly celebrated. 

The date Is sometimes given as the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter week ; this appears to originate in 
different ways of reckoning the quindena Pascltx as the 
fortnight following Easter, or the two weeks before and 
after Easter. (Statements going back to the 15th or 16th c. 
assert that Hock-day commemorated either the massacre of 
the Danes on 13 Nov. 1002, or the death of Hardicnut on 

8 June, 104a From the dates of these events it is difficult 
to understand how either was associated with Hock-tide.) 

c 1x7s Caen Cartulary {MS. Paris , Bibl. Nat., Lat. 5650) 
If. 54 b (Du C.), Omnes bubulci . . a Hocedei usque ad Au- 
gustum habebunt de bidentibus lac mane diebus Dominicis. 
1219 Feet of Fines Michaelm. 3 Hen. Ill, File in. No. 30 
Quod ipsi homines veniant . . bis in anno .. semel ad Hoke- 
dey et iterum ad festutn Sancti Martini, a 1252 Rentalia. 
Glaston. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 10 A die lune prox. post hocke- 
dai. a X259 Matt. Paris Chron. Maf. anno 1255 (Rolls V. 
493) De magno parlamento quod fuit in quindena Pascbas. 
Circa idem tempus scilicet in quindena Paschm, qure vul- 
gariter^Hokedai appellatur. Ibid, anno 1258 (V. 676) Et 
post diem Martis, quae vulgariter Hokedai appellatur, 
factum est Parlamentum Lond'mi. c 1260 Deed Granting 
Messuage in Glastonbury {penes Rev. W. E. Daniel), Octo 
denarios ad duos anni terminos, videlicet ad la Hokedaye 
quatuor denarios, et ad festum sci. Michaelis quatuor de- 
narios. C1330 Anttal. Lond. an. 1269 in Chron. Ediv . I «$• 
II (Rolls) I. 80 Die Martis, qui vocatur Hokkeday. 1369 
in Madox Formulare { 1702) 225 Die Martis proximo post 
quindenam Paschm qui vocatur Hokeday. 1406 [see Hock- 
ing under Hock v. 2 ]. 1450 in Leland Collect. 299 Sic mone- 
mus, ut ab hujusmodi ligationibus & ludis inhonestis diebus 
hactenus usitatis, vocatis communiter Hoc-dayes, ut praedi- 
citur, cessent. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 385 At the lawday 
holdyn at hokday. 1512 Patton CJiurchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) J32 (Reed.) of I. Bek for his taverne of Ale at Hoc- 
day xxxvj*. viijd. 1677 Plot Oxfordsk. 202 , 1 once thought 
they might anciently, as well as now, observe two Hock- 
days, one for the women and another for the men . . It is 
most certain that now we observe ttvo of them here, on 
Monday for the women, which is much the more solemn, 
and Tuesday for the men, which is very inconsiderable. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) 1 . 185 Hoke Day was . . an 
annual festival, said to have been instituted in memory of 
the almost total destruction of the Danes in England by 
# EtheIred in 1002. 1890 K itch in Winchester {18^3) 166 There 
\vere usually two assemblies of the commonalty in each year, 
one on Hockaday (the Tuesday week after Easter), the 
other at Michaelmas. 

Hockelty-card. — Hock sb. c {Cent. Biel.). 
Hocker mocker, obs. f. Hugger-mugger. 
Hockerye, var. of Huckeby, Obs. 

+ Hocket. Obs. Also 4-5 hoket, 7 hoequet. 
[a. F. hoquet, in OF. also hoequet shock, sudden 
interruption, hitch, hiccnp : see Hatz.-Darm.] 

1 . Hitch, obstacle; interruption; chicane, trick. 

_ [1276 see Hockettor.) ^3.. K.Alis. 7000 Mony hoket is 
in amours; Stedfast seldom ben lechoures. <71460 Tozvneley 
Myst. xxx. 233 Here I be gesse of many nyce hoket, Of care 
and of curstnes, hethyng and hoket. Ibid. 312 Hym thynke 
it no boket his taylle when he Wryngys. 

2 . = Hicket, JJiccup. 

1601 Holland Pliny xx.xvii, The troublesome yex or 
hoequet. Ibid. II. 50 Against the Hoequet or Vex, there 
is a notable medicine made with it. 16x7 Minsheu Ductor 
s.v. Hockt , It is good to helpe the Hocket or Hicket. 

3 . Medieval Mus. An interruption of a voice- 
part (usually of two or more parts alternately) by 
rests, so as to produce a broken or spasmodic 
effect ; used as a contrapuntal device. 

. (1326 Robt. de Handlo Remittee xii. § 5 Hoketus.] 

1776 Hawkins Hist. Mus. liii. II. 195 De Handlo .. says, 
that Hockets are formed by the combination of notes and 
pauses. 1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, 
Hocket, Hoket, Ochetus .. was the same as truncatio (trun- 
catio idem est quod hoket). x88o_Grove Diet . AI us. ; Hocket, 
a term which occurs in old English writers on music, begin- 
ning with De Handlo (1326), _ for passages which were trun- 
cated or mangled, or a combination of notes and pauses. 

Hence T Ho*ckettor Obs., a tricker, a sharper. 

[1276 Act 4 Edw. I, Slat. R agent an in S tat. Realm 1 . 44/2 
Par hoketours ou barettours [v.r. par hokettez ne par 
baretz].] _ 1672-1727 Cowells Ititerpr Hockettor or Hoc- 
queteur, is an old French word for a Knight of the Post, 
a decayed man, a Basket- carrier. 

Hockey 1 (hp-ki), hawkey (h§*ki), horkey. 
Also 6 hocky, hooky, 7 hoacky , hoky, 8 hoaky, 

9 hockay, hawkie. [Origin and etymological 
form unknown : cf. Hock-cart.] 

1 . The old name in the eastern counties of Eng- 
land for the feast at harvest-home. 

1555 (see 2]. 1600 Nashe Summer's Last Will $ Test. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 49 Hooky, hooky, we have shorn. 
And we have bound; And we have brought Harvest Home 
to town. 1676 Poor Robin's Aim. Aug. in N. 4 Q. xst Ser. 
(1850) I. 457/2 Hoacky is brought Home with hallowing 
*Boys with plum-cake The Cart following. 1806 Bloom- 
field Hcrkey Advt., The man who. .goes foremost through 
the harvest with the scythe or the sickle, is honoured with 
the title of Lord, and at the Horkey, or harvest-home feast, 
collects what he can. *812 E. D. Clarke Trav. Far. 
Countries II. 229 note, At the Hawkie, as it Is called, or 


Harvest-Home, I have seen a down dressed in woman’s 
clothes, having his face painted, his head decorated with 
ears of com. 1822 J. Gage Hist. H engrave 6 The hockay, 
or harvest home . . begins to fall into disuse, a 2825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hawkey, the feast at harvest home. 1826 
G. H. I. in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1168 This health- 
drinking .. finishes the horkey. 

. 2 . attrib. and Comb., as hockey cry , load , night; 
hockey cake, the seed cake distributed at a harvest- 
home ; hockey cart = Hock-cart. 

i 55 S Abp. Parker Ps. exxvi. 376 He home retumes: wyth 
hocky cry, With sheaues full lade abundantly. 1602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. xvr. citi. 80 I’le duly keeps for thy delight Rock- 
Monday, and theWake,Hawe Shrouings.Christmas-gamboIs, 
with the Hokie and Seed-cake, a 16x3 Overbury Charact., 
Franklin Wks. (1856) 150 Rocke Munday. .Christmas Eve, 
the hoky, or seed cake, these he yeerely keepes, yet holds 
them no reliques of popery. 1712 Poor Robin iN.), Harvest 
is done, therefore, wife, make For harvest men a hoaky 
cake. 1731 N. Salmon Nciu Surv. Eng., Herlf. II. 415 
Hockey Cake is that which is distributed to the people at 
Harvest Home. The Hockey Cart is that which brings 
the last Com, and the Children rejoycing with Boughs 
in their Hands, with which the Horses also are attired. 
x 8 o 5 Bloomfield Horkey iv, 'Twas Farmer Cheerum's 
Horkey night. Ibid, xiii, Home came the jovial Horkey 
load, Last of the whole year’s crop; And Grace amongst 
the green boughs rode Right plump upon the top. Ibid. 
xvi, Farmer Cheerum went.. And broach'd the Horkey 
beer. <x 1825 Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Hawkey-load, the last 
load of the crop, which ., was always led home on the 
evening of the hawkey, with much rustic pageantry, 1826 
G. H. I. in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1166 The last, or 
‘horkey load’ (as it is here [Norfolk J called) is decorated 
with flags and streamers. 

' Hockey 2 (hp-ki). Also 6 -ie, 9 hawky, -key. 

' [Origin uncertain ; but the analogy of many other games 
makes it likely that the name originally belonged to the 
hooked stick. OF. hoquet ‘shepherd’s staff, crook’, suits 
form and sense ; but connecting links are wanting. The 
isolated occurrence of the word m 1527 is very remarkable. 
It is not certain that Cowper’s 1 sport ‘ was the same.] 

1 . An outdoor game of ball played with sticks or 
clubs hooked or curved at one end, with which the 
players of each side drive the ball towards the goal 
at the other end of the ground. Also called bandy 
and shinty. 

1527 Galway Slat, in xo//t Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 402 The horlinge of the litill Dalle with hockie stickes or 
staves. 1785 Cowper Let . 5 Nov., The boys at Olney have 
likewise a very entertaining sport, which commences annually 
upon this day [5th Nov.]: they call it Hockey; and it 
consists in dashing each other with mud, and the windows 
also. 1838 W. Holloway Diet. Provinc Hawkey, the 
name of a game played by several boys on each sicle with 
sticks, called hawkey-bats, and a ball.. IF. Sussex. 1842 
Vicne Trav. Kashmir (1844) II. 289 At Shighur I first saw 
the game of the Chaughan . . It is in fact hocky on horseback 
..The ball is called m Tibiti, ‘Puluk 1857 Chambers ’ 
Inform. II. 703 Shinty in Scotland, Hockey in England, and 
Hurling in Ireland seem to be very much the same out-of- 
door sport. 1865 Lubbock Prelt. Times xlv. (1869) 498 Kane 
saw the children in Smith's Sound playing hockey on the ice, 

2 . ( U.S.) The stick or club used in this game : 
cf. bandy , shinty. 

1839 Jacob Abbott Caleb in Toivn ii The Hawkies 38 
Now, a hawkey is a small, round stick, about os long as 
a man’s cane, with a crook in the lower end, so that a boy 
can hit balls and little stones with it, when lying upon the 
ground. A good hawky is a great prize to a Boston boy. 

18 66 Harvard Mem. Biog., J. Savage J. 329, 1 remember 
him as yesterday, full of fun and courage, with his hockey 
ip hand. x868 Miss Alcott Lit . Worn. I. via. 117 Laurie 
..lying flat [on the ice] held Amy up by his arm and hockey. 

3 . allrib. and Comb ., as hockey ‘ball, -bat, - club , 
-match, -stick, -tournament. 

1838 Hawkey-bat [see 1]. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 

iii, A little wretch whom he had cut over the back with 
a hockey-stick. 1884 Bath Jrnl. x6 Feb. 7/2 The festivities 
of the week include a hockey tournament. 1889 John Bull 
2 Mar. 146/3 Hockey clubs now abound in the neighbour- 
hood of London., while a Hockey Association has drawn up 
an admirable code of rules. 

Hocking: see Hock vbs.l and 2 . 

+ Hockie, v.l Obs. [app. deriv. of Hock sb. 2 ; 
or iterative of Hock v. l 9 Hough v . But perhaps 
only an error of Skinner's, perpetuated in Diction- 
aries.] To hough, to hamstring. Hence Hockler. 

1668-71 Skinner Etym. Ling. Anel., To Hockie, Popiites^ 
sen Suffragines Succidere. Ibid., Hocklers of Horse, qut 
equis suffragines succidunt. 1678 Littleton^ Lat . Diet. 
1721 Bailey, Hockie, to hamstring, or cut the Joints towards 
the hough. 1755 in Johnson. Thence in mod. Diets. 

- Hockie, v.“ local. ? Obs. To cut up (stubble). 

1746 Cctnpl. Parmer s.v. Parm, Heckling, or cutting up 
and raking haulm, 2 s. 6d. per acre. 1785 in A. Young A tin. 
Agric. IV. 108 We [near Hartlebury, Worcestersh.] pay 
about 4*. per acre for reaping wheat, and diet, if they set *t 
up and hockie it. 

Hockle-bone, obs. form of Hucklebone. 
Hockly (hfi-kii), sb. [Cf. Hock si.e] A term 
in the came of faro: see qoot. 1850. 

. iSos XXVI. =03 The banherrow'bjm, 

the chance of hockly .. The 

quished by some bankers. 1850 Sdbot ime<£ 

337 IfocUy, a Certainty, slgmfies the last card tat one^ t^ 

chance of which the bankK c ,J 3,n ’§ remain to be 

any punter withdraw a card when eight 

d ?Ho-ekly,m Ms rf* a 

^y 7;* 

Hock Monday. Oh. «c. Hnt. 
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hok, 6 hoke, hocke. [f. hock in Hock-da r + 
Monday.] The Monday in Hocktide. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (RoxJj.) 202 Item, to women 
on Hoc Monday ij d. 2485 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary Hill , 
Load. (Nichols 179?) 102 For bred and ate to the wyvys yn 
the parish that gathered on Hokmonday, ij. i d: 1516 in 
Lysons Envir. Load. (1810) ‘I. 1. 222 Reed, of the gader- 
ynge of the churchwardens weyffes on Hoke Monday, 8s. 3 d. 
*555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 11. viii. 16a The kyng 
. . cometh to hunting, .accompaignied with a rable of women, 
in as good ordre as ours ware wonte to be vpon Hocke mon- 
daie. 1578 Churchw. Acc. Kings ton-upon- Thames in Lysons 
Envir. Lond. (18x0) 1. 1.229 of the women upon Hoc 

Monday, 5*. zd. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 201. 1826 Hone 

Every-day Bk. I. 476 Hock Monday was for the men, and 
Hock Tuesday for the women. 

Hoct money. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 hocke, 
5-6 hok, 6 hoke, oke, hoxce. [f. hock- in Hock- 
day + Money.] The money collected by the men 
and the women at Hocktide. 

1484-5 Churthw. Acc. St. Dunstan s, Canterh., Ress. by vs 
the seyde Wardeynes of Hockemoneye at Ester ixr. xd. 
2499 in C. Coates Antiq. Readingzxs, It. rec. of hok money 
gaderyd of women xxj. It. rec. of hok money gaderyd of 
men iiijr. 1515-6 in Archceol. VII. 251 Received of the 
men for oke money vs. viii</. Item of the wyffs of oke money 
xvj. id. 1556-7 Ibid. 252 For Hoxce money by them received 
to the use of the Church, xijr. 2826 Hone Every-day Bk. 

I. 476 At Hock-tide.. collections of Hock-money were made 
in various parishes. .until the Reformation. 

Hockorn, obs. form of Acorn. 

Hocks, var. of Hox v. Obs. 

+ Ho'ckshin. Obs. or dial. In 4 hokschyne, 

7 huckson, 8 hucksheen. [app. repr. OE. h 6 h- 
stmt, pi. hdhsina, Hough-sinew, with the 6 short- 
ened by position, and the second element associated 
with shin.] The under side of the thigh ; the hough. 

c X394 P • PI. Crede 426 His hosen ouerhongen his hok- 
schynes on eueriche a side. 1648 Herrick_ Hesf>cridcs, 
Beggar to Mab , Commend a crickets-hip, Or his huckson to 
my scrip. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 154 (E.D.S.) Thy Hozen 
muxy up zo vurs thy Gammerels to tha very Hucksheens o’ 
tha. 1778 Ibid. Gloss., The Hucksheens , the Legs up 
to the Hams or Hocks. 1886 Elworthy IV. Somerset 
Word-bk ., Huckshins, the hock-shins; under-side of the 
thighs just above the bend of the knee. 

Hocktide. obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 hoke-, 6 
hok-, 6-7 hoc-, 7 hocks-, hucx-, hocke-, huck-. 
[f. hock- in Hock-day + Tide time, season.] 

The time or season of the hock days : Hock 
Monday and Tuesday (the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter-day), on which in pre-Refor- 
mation times money was collected for church and 
parish purposes, with various festive and sportive 
customs; after the Reformation kept for some 
time as a festive season with various traditional 
customs, some of which survived into the 19th c. 

The earlier custom seems to have been the seizing and 
binding (by women on Monday, and by men on Tuesday) 
of persons of the opposite sex, who released themselves by 
a small payment. After this was prohibited (see 1406 in 
Hock vy, 1450 in Hock-day), recourse was had to the plan 
of stretching ropes or chains across the streets and ways, to 
stop passers for the same purpose. (See 1777 in Hock 
Tuesday.) 

1484 in Glasscock Rec. SI. Michael s, Bf. Storl/ord (1882) 
26 Item pd. for bakyng of the brede at hoketyde vd. 1509 
Churchw. Acc. Kings ton-upon- Thames in Lysons Envir. 
Lond. (1810) I. 1. 168 Rec 1 for the gaderyng at Hoc-tyde 
o 14 o. 1510 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary's in Peshall Hist. 
Oxford 67 Recepts. Reed, atte Hoctyde of the wyfes gader- 
ynge, xvj. ij d. 1546 Churchw. A cc. Si. Duns fan's, Canterh., 
Recevyd of the wyvys y* they did gether at Hoktyd iijr. \xd. 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. viii. v. § xi. 392 The day of his 
[Hardicnut’s] death is annually celebrated with open pas- 
times v which time is now called Hoctide or Hucktide, 
signifying a time of scorning or contempt, which fell vpon 
the Danes by his death. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims in. 621 
margin, Hocktide I haue seene kept with publike feasting 
in the street, the women also binding men, or compelling 
them to some ransome; the Tuesday fortnight after Easter. 
2656 Blount Clossogr., Hocklyde or Hockstyde, ..in some 
parts of this Nation not yet out of memory, but observed 
the week after Easter. 1663 Churchi v. Acc. St. Peters in 
•East in Peshall Hist. Oxford 8-$ Hocktide brought in this 
year 1772-3 / bid. 83 This parish of St. Peter in the 
East gained by the Hocktide and Whitsuntide, anno 1664, 
the sum of 14/. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq'. (1849) I. 187. 

2826 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 476. 1898 L'pool Echo 19 Apr. 
(and Tuesday afterEaster) 4/3 * Kissing Day ' at Hunger- 
■ ford. — Hungerford is once more celebrating Hock-tide, with 
all its quaint customs and ancient ceremonies. 

b. attrib., ns hocktide festival, -money, -pastime. 

c 1505 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan s, Canterh., Receyvid 
of Hoktyde money for iij yere xxiijr. viij^/. 1613 Wither 
Abuses Stript U61S) 232 Because that, for the Churches 
good. They in defence of Hocktide custome stood. *636 
J.Trussell in Ann.Dubrensia (1877) 7 The Hocktide pas- 
times are Declin’d, if not diserted. 1884 Symonds Shaks. 
Predccess. iv. 176 They were acted, .at hock-tide festivals. 

Hock Tuesday. Obs. cxc. Hist. Also 5-6 
hok^o. The Tuesday in Hocktide; Hock-day. 
Also called binding- Tuesday ( dies Mart is I 2 ga- 
tor ia) : see Binding vbl. sb. 6. 

ci»5o Reg. Salop Abbey No. 179 Unum denarium _co- 
quinre prxnommari conventus die qui vulgariter dicitur 
Hoketysday persolvere. Ibid. No. 178 II, IndieHoketisday. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliv. (1482) 301 On saynt 
Markes day that was that tyme boketewysday, he toke 
his leue. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 26 margin, Hok Tuts- 
day by the Couentrce men. 1607 Cowell tnterfr., //eke. 
day, otherwise called Hock-Tuesday. 1656 Dec dale ll'ar- 


t uicksh. (1730) 249/2 Hither came the Coventre men [in 
*5751, and acted the antient Play, long since used in that 
City, called Hocks tuesday, setting forth the destruction of 
the Danes in King Ethelred’s time. 1777 Brand Pop. 
Antiq. (1870) I. 105 note, Hoke Monday was for the men, 
and Hock Tuesday for the women. On both days the men 
and women, alternately, with great merriment intercepted 
the public roads with ropes, and pulled passengers to them, 
from whom they exacted money to be laid out in pious uses. 

Hocle-bone, obs. f. Hucklebone. Hocour, 
-owre, var.iioKER Obs. Hocqueton, Hocton, 
obs. var. Haqueton, Acton. Ho ester; obs. f. 
Huckster. 

’Hocus (h£a-k3s),'jA Also 7 hocas. [Short for 
Hocus Focus , Hocus-pocus.] 
f 1 . A conjuror, juggler. Obs. 

1640 G. H. Witt's Recreat. in Facetiae (1817) II. 237 Epi- 
taph. .On Hocas Pocas. Here Hocas lyes with his tricks and 
his knocks, Whom death hath made sure. as his Juglers box. 
1647 Cleveland Poems , Rebell Scot 36 Before a Scot can 
properly be curst, I must (like Hocus) swallow daggers first. 
1675 Coffee-Houses Vind. in Harl. Misc. VI. 473 Our pam- 
phlet-monger (that sputters out senseless characters faster, 
than any hocus can vomit inkle). 1694 R. L’Estrange 
Fables xciv. (17x4) 109 These Ordinary Hocusses .. have 
been made use of in all ages. 1699 — Colloq. Erasm. (1711) 
37 Running mad after Buffoons, bortune-tellersand Hocus's. 
f b. transf. A cheat, impostor, pretender. Obs. 
c 1685 South Serm. Will for Deed Serm. (1715) 4x1 Just 
like that old formal Hocus, who denied a Beggar a Farthing, 
and put him off with his Blessing. 

2 . Jugglery, trickery, deception. Obs. or arch. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 41, I must not believe there was 

any Hocas in this. 1693 R. Gould Corrupt . Times 3 
(Stanf.) A quick Eye may all their Hocus see. 1854 Syd. 
Dobell Balder xx iv. 164 Here .. With neither gold nor 
tinsel, cap nor crown, Hocus nor title . . nor conjuring-rod 
nor sceptre. .To He here thus. 

3 . Drugged liquor : cf. Hocus v. 2. 

In mod. Diets. 

4 . Comb, as hocus-fcrick, juggling trick. 

c 1680 Roxb. Ball. (1885) V. 505 Three Kingdoms now at 
stake do lie, And Rooks all Hocus-tricks do try, That ye 
may be undone, a 1683 Oldham Poet. Wks. (1686) 78 Such 
Holy Cheats, such Hocus Tricks, these, For Miracles 
amongst the Rabble pass. 

Hocus (hpu-kas), v. [f. Hocus sb. 

Supposed to he the source of the later Hoax v., though 
the want of instances for the x8th c. makes this less certain. 
Apparently revived in 19th c., perh. under the influence of 
hoax.\ 

1 . trans. To play a trick upon, ‘ take in hoax. 

1675 R. Head Proteus Rediv. 322 The Mercer cries, Was 

ever Man so Hocuss’d ? however, I have enough to maintain 
me here, a 1686 Nalson (T.), One of the greatest pieces of 
legerdemain, with which these jugglers hocus the vulgar and# 
incautelous of the present age. 2847 Disraeli Tancred vi. 
v, There is nothing . . I so revel in as hocussing Guizot and 
Aberdeen. 1883 Ld. R. Gowf.r My Remin. I. 368 These 
people have been hocussed and cheated by the Government. 

2 . To stupefy with drugs, esp. for a criminal 
purpose; hence, to drug (liquor). 

1831 in Anti. Reg., Law Cases (1832) 321/2 [A witness] 
saw May put some gin into Bishop’s tea. He said, * Are you 
going to hocus (or Burke) me?’ 3837 Dickens Piekw.x iii, 

* What do you mean by “ hocussing" brandy-and water ?’. . 
‘Puttin’ Jaudjnum in it*, replied Sam. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. FairlxW, It was at her. house at Lausanne that he 
was. hocussed at supper and lost eight hundred pounds to 
Major Loader. 1885 J as. Grant Royal Highlanders 
*54 By unfair play he had rooked many : he had hocussed 
horses. *887 Besant The World went etc. xviii. 148 You 
shall hocus nis drink and put him on board. 

Hence Ho*cussed ppl. a ., Ho cassing vbl , sb .; 
also Ho'cnsser, one who hocusses. 

18*7-39 De Quincey Murder Postscr. Wks. IV. 107 The 
landlord .. they intended to disable by a trick then newly 
introduced amongst robbers, and termed hocussing. 186a 
Mayhew Lond. Labour IV. 31 The ‘Drummer' plunders 
by stupefaction; as the * hocusser '. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. 11. xii, I will not say a hbcussed wine. 1892 Middleton 
Rome II. 53 The bribing of jockeys and the ‘ hocusing ' of 
horses and their drivers were familiar to the ancient Romans. 

Hocus-pocus (hpu'kas p<?a-kss), sb. (a.., adv.) 

Also 7 hocas pocas, hokos pokos,hokus pokus. 
[Appears early in 17th c., as. the appellation of a 
juggler (and,* apparently, as the assumed name of 
a particular conjuror) derived from the sham 
Latin formula employed by him : see below, and 
cf.. Grimm, Hokusfokus . 

The notion that hocus focus was a parody of the Latin 
words used in the Eucharist, rests merely on a conjecture 
thrown out by Tillotson : see below. 

*655 Ady Candle in- Dark 29, I will speak of one man., 
that went about in King James his time.. who called him- 
self, The Kings Majesties most excellent Hocus Pocus, and 
so was called, because that at the playing of every Trick, he 
used to say, Hocus focus, tout us talon tits, vade celeriter 
jubeo, a dark composure of words, to blinde the eyes of the 
beholders, to make his Trick pass the more currantly with- 
out discovery'., a 1694 Tillotson Serm. xxvi. (1742) II. 237 
In all probability those common juggling words of hocus 
focus are nothing else but a corruption of hoc est corfus, by 
; way of ridiculous imitation of the priests of the Church of 
Rome in their trick of Transubstantiatton.] 

1 * 1 - A conjuror, juggler. (In 17th c. freq. as 
proper name or nickname of a conjuror.) Also 
transf. a trickster. Obs. , 

3624 Gee AVtv Shreds Old Snare 21, I alwayes thought 
they had their rudiments from some iugling Hocas Pocas in 
a quart pot. 3625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
3S8/2 Iniquity came in like Hokos Pokos, in a luglers terkin, 
with false skirts. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 55 A Persian 


Hocus-pocus.. performed rare trickes with hands and feet, 
2648 C. Walker Relat. 4* Observ. 32 This labyrinth into 
which these unpolitick Hocas Pocasses have bought us. 
1650 H. More Observ. Anima ■ Magica in Enthus. Tri. 
(3656) J17 He opens as Hokus Pokus do’s his fists, where 
we see that here is nothing and there is nothing. j5&, 
Hickerincill Meroz 26 He shall now.. play as many tricks 
as Hocus Pocus at a fair. 27.. Tollet in Johnson Shahs, 
Plays , x Hen. IV, v. v. (Jod.), I incline to call him hocu^ 

S 5, or some juggler, or attendant upon the master of the 
yhorse. 

- + b. To play hocus-pocus , to play the juggler, to 
juggle. Obs. . 

1659 Lond. Chanticl. ix. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 343 Thou 
hast played hocus-pocus with me, I think. 3737 Bentley 
Free Thinking % 12 (R.) Our author is playing hocus pocus 
in the very similitude he takes from that jugler. 

• 2 . Used as a formula of conjuring or magical in- 
cantation. (Sometimes with allusion to an as- 
sumed derivation from hoc est corpus : see etymo- 
logy above.) 

1632 Randolph Jealous Lev. 1. x, Hocus-pocus, here you 
shall have me, and there you shall have me ! 2656 Hobbes 
Lib. Necess. 4- Chance* (1841) 384 This term, of insufficient 
cause.. is not intelligible, but a word devised like hoevi 
focus, to juggle a difficulty out of sight. ,*77* Fletche* 
Logica Genev. qoi The hocus focus of a popish priest cannot 
turn bread into flesh. 2851 Longf. Gold. £eg. 1. Court-yard, 
The'Priests. .began to mutter their hocus-focus. 1886 M al- 
loc k Old Order Changes II. 47 This man, who only an hour 
ago. was muttering hocus pocus, in the dress of a medieval 
conjuror. 

3 . A juggler’s trick ; conjuring, jugglery ; sleight 
of hand ; a method of bringing something about as 
if by magic ; trickery, deception. 

2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. l Ixiv. (1739) 135 Thus 
this Statute became like a Hocus Pocus, a thing to still the 
people for the present, and serve the King’s turn. 1678 
Marvell Growth Popery 28 The same opportunities that 
others had of practising the Hocus Pocus of the Face, of 
Playing the French Scaramuccie. x688R. Holme Armoury 
hi. 447/1 The Art of Leger De Main or Jugling, otherwise 
called Hocus Pocus. 2774 Westnt. Mag. II. 449 There hath 
been a mystery', a hocus-pocus, in all Religions, since, the 
days of the Egyptians to those of the American Indians. 
284a Dickens A mer. Holes xii, The vagabond arts of sleight- 
of-hand, and hocus-pocus. 2843 W. Irving in Life 4 Lett. 
(1866) III. 300 These insurgent legions .. which, by the 
sudden hocus pocus of political affairs, are transformed into 
loyal soldiers. 

1 4 . A bag or ‘ poke ’ used by jugglers. Obs. rare. 

. c 2640 [Shirley] Caft. Undet-wit 11. ii. in Bullen 0. Pi II- 
342 His very fingers cryed ‘give me the gold !’ which.. 
he put in his hocas pocas, a little dormer under his nght 
skirt. 

B. 1. attrib. or act Juggling; cheating, tricky. 
x668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 117 Hocus Pocus 
Tricks are call'd Slight of Hand. 1698-2700 E. Ward Lond. 
Spy in Ashton Soc. Life Q. Anne (1882) lL.94 By '’ Irtuc 
this Hocus Pocus Stratagem he had conjur'd all the ill 
blood out of my Body.# 2773 Macklin Love d la Mode U- 
i, The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science. 1785 Span. 
Rivals 9 He looks rather hocus pocus, as a body may say. 
2843 E. Miall in Nonconf. I. 305 A sort of hocus-pocus use 
of the word * church ’. 

2 . as adv. 

2815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 24 To joke us, Great 
Southey- performs all his flights Hocus Pocus. 

Hocus-pocus, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . httr. To act' the conjuror, juggle; to play 


tricks, practise deception. 

1687 R. L’Estrange Answ. Diss. 18, I never lov’d the 
Hocus-Poc.ussing of Hoc est Corfus Meuut .. a 1704 
(J.), This gift of hocus pocusring, and of disguising a '? l, . crs ' 
is surprizing. 1838 FrasePs Mag. XVIII. i57,So Talley- 
rand hocus-pocused in politics, .nothing but political leger- 
demain. 1855 Miss Manning Old Chelsea Bun-ho. xui. 3i*i 
I . .showed them some simple Hocus-pocussing. 

2 . trans. To play tricks upon ; to transform as it 
by jugglery. 

*774 Westm. Mag. 1 1. 375 But, hocus'd -pocus’d 
so much art ! 1808 Miss-led General 30 Before Freaeuc 

was two years old . . he was hocus-pocus'd, alias, metamor- 
phosed, into a Bishop. 3892 Nation (N. Y.) 28 
So commonly is the law hocus-pocussed by the local boards 
before whom the new voters are made. 

Hocus-po’cusly, adv. [f. Hocus-pocus a. + 
-ly -.] , In a * hocus-pocus * manner; by jugg^O’- 

179X Lackington Mem. (1792) 107 Many of their 
are not only' methodistically convinced, or alarmed, but ar 
also hocus focusly converted. 

- Hod (bpd), sb. [Not in evidence before 16th c. t 
app. a modification of Hot sb . 1 in same sense: see 
esp. quot. 1300 there.] , 

• 1 . An ‘ open receptacle for carrying mortar, an 
sometimes bricks or stones, to supply 
at work ; also the quantity carried in it, a hoaful- 

Formerly a sort of tray ; now, as in quot. i683. « 

. *573 Tusser Hush. xvii. (1878) 37 A lath hammer, , trow c., 
a hod. or a traie. 26x1 Cotgr., Oiseau,.a.ho,a Hoau , 
Tray wherein Masons, &c. carrie their Mortar. 1 J » 

Acc. St. John's Hosf., Canterh., For 4 hodes of Inn®. . 
sand, j s. 1688 R. Holme A rmoiiry in. 39 5/* The . 

kind of three square trough made up at one end nn^ uWsii 
the other, haveing a staffe fixed to its bottom. 180° 
in Med. Jml. III. 185, I have done but little more 
carry the hod to assist in completing part of a fabric, 

Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4 • Leg. Art (1850) 297 Ascending 
ladder with a hod full of bricks. # . 

2 . A receptacle for carrying or holding coa • 
Formerly dial, and U.S., but now generally a I > " 
plied to a pail-skapcd coal-scuttle, having one 
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■upper edge prolonged in a scoop-like form, for 
throwing coal on the fire. 

1823, etc. Coal-hod [see Coal 16]. 1854 Miss Baker 
.Northampt. Gloss., Hod , a trough or scope, made of wood 
or metal, for carrying coals or cinders. A coal-hod, or cinder- 
hod. ' 1870 Miss Alcott Old-fash. Girin. 26 Tom, resenting 
the insult, had forcibly seated her in the coal-hod. 1884 
Tradesman's Price Zw/, French ‘Repousse' Coal Hod. 
"Waterloo Coal Hods. 


3. (See quot.) 

1883 Gkesley Gloss. Coal-Mining 1 , Hod , a cart or sled for 
conveying coals in the stalls of thin seams. 

4. attrib. and Comb, (from 1 ), as hod-bearing, 
-elevator, - work ; hod-bearer, -carrier = Hodman 
q.v. ; hod-woman, a woman acting asahod-bearer ; 
hod-work, unskilled labour, mere mechanical 
.drudgery. - 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. tt, iii, Till the Hodman is dis- 
charged or reduced to *hod-bearing. 177 s Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 29 May, The *hod-carrier, the low mechanic, 
the tapster, the publican. 1866 A. L. Perry Elem. Pol. 
Econ. (1873) 95 Why class the brick-maker as a productive 
laborer, and refuse tl»e epithet to the hod-camer? _ 1873 
Knight Diet. Mec/t., * Hod-elevator, a hoisting device to 
raise hods loaded with bricks or mortar to the . . building. 
1891 R. H. Busk in N. 4 Q . 31 Oct. 351/2 Hodmen and 
*hodwomen always display the former quality. 1837 Carlyle 
Mirabeau in Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 211 To do *hodwork and 
even skilful handiwork. 

Hence Ho'dded a. noncc-wd., bearing a hod ; 
Ho’dftil, the quantity that a hod will contain. 

1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 588 With hodfuls 
of allusion to familiar national nature. 18x2 H. & J. Smith 
Rej.Addr. 78 Workmen in elder times would mount a ladder 
With hodded heads. 


Hod, v. Sc. [? Onomatopoeic.] intr. To bob 
up and down in riding ; to jog. 

1785 Burns Holy Fair vii, Here farmers gash, in ridin 
graith Gaed hoddin by their cotters. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B. 229 The smoking horses and the hodding 
post-boy. 

Hod, early ME. f. Had, -hood, condition, etc. ; 
dial. f. Hold ; obs. f. Hood sb. and v . 

Hodde, obs. form of Hood. 

Hodden (hp-d’n). Sc. Also 8 hoddan, 8-9 
hoddin, 9 huddin. [Origin unknown.] 

1 . Woollen cloth of a coarse quality such as used 
to be made by country weavers on their hand-looms. 

1792 Sinclair in Statist. Acc. Scotl., Forfar IV. 242 Of 
the wool.. is manufactured almost every kind of cloth worn 
in the parish ; hodden, which is most used for herds cloaks, 
and is sold at \s. 8 d. the yard; plaiding [etc.]. ?«x8oo 
Bonnie Lizzie Lindsay xxx. in Child Ballads vm. ccxxvi. 
(1892) 262/2 And make us a bed o green rashes, And covert 
wi huddins sae grey. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. Hi. iv, 
Behold how their Peasants, in mere russet and hodden, .dash 
at us like a dark whirlwind. 

b. atlrib. or adj. c. Comb., as hodden-clad adj. 
1812 W. Tennant Anster F. n. xxi, Tenant and laird, 
and hedger hodden-clad. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. vi, 
The hodden or russet individuals are Uncustomary. 

2 . Hodden grey. Grey hodden, made without 
dyeing, * by mingling one black fleece with a dozen 
white ones * {Gloss, to Burns, Paterson, 1877). Ap- 
plied to the 1 cloth worn by the peasantry, which 
has the natural colour of the wool ’ (Jam.). Hence 
often taken as the typical garb of homely rusticity. 

A poetic inversion of grey hodden , used for rime’s sake by 
Ramsay in a well-known passage, whence also in Burns, 
which has thence become a stock phrase, the two words 
being often hyphened, as if ‘ hodden ’ were a qualification 
of * grey or ‘hodden-grey ’ were a colour. 

1724 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. v. ii, But Meg, poor Meg! 
maun with the shepherds stay. And tak what God will send 
in hodden grey. 1795 Burns A man's a man xo {Scots 
Mag. 1797, 61 1) What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, Wear 
hoddan grey and a’ that [ed. Curry 1800 though ..hoddin], 
x8x6 Scott Old Mori, viii, An old woman.. supported by a 
stout, stupid-looking fellow, in hodden-grey. 1837 R. Nicoll 
Poems (1843) 175 His coat is hame-spun hodden-gray. 1851 
Longf. Gold. Leg. 1. Court-yard, He went . . Clothed in a 
cloak of hodden grey. 

attrib. xBzo Scott Abbot xvii, From the hodden-grey 
coat to the cloak of scarlet and gold. 1843 James Forest 
Days I. ii, Plain hodden-grey cloth, of a coarse fabric. ’ 

b. y&r- 

1866 Chr. Rossetti Prince's Progr. etc. xvii. And heaven 
put off its hodden grey For mother-o’-pearl. a 1882 Whittier 
Garris. Cape Ann iv. Golden-threaded fancies weaving in a 
web of hodden gray. 

Ho’dding-spade. local. (See quot.) * 
a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Hoddtng-spa.de, a sort of 
spade principally used in the fens, so shaped as to take up 
a considerable portion of earth entire, somewhat like a hod. 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.). 

Hoddy, lioddie (hp*di), a. dial. [?f. ME. hod, 
liode state, condition : see Had j£.] In good con- 
dition physically or mentally; healthy; in good 
spirits, pleasant, cheerful. 

1664 T. Wilson Cheats v. v, O my Child, my Child — Thy 
father is prettie hoddie again, but this will break his heart 
quite. 1674 Ray . 9 . E. C. Words 68 Hoddy , well pleasant, 
in good tune or humour, c 1700 Kennett in Laud MS. 1033 
If. 184 Hoddy , well, in good health. ‘Pretty hoddy.' Kent. 
178s Sarah Fielding Ophelia II. i, I love a hoddy girl. 
a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Hoddy, pretty well in health 
and spirits; in tolerably good case. 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Hoddy pretty, pretty well. 

+ Hoddy-dod, hoddidod. Obs. [The ele- 
ment dod is evidently the same as in Dodman a 
Vol. V. 


shell-snail; heddy-dod, hoddy -doddy, "hodman-dod, 
are perhaps in origin nursery reduplications ; but 
the element hoddy - appears itself to have come to 
be associated with or to mean * snail * (or ? homed), 
as in several words that follow.] A shell-snail. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 368 So doth, the ashes of shell- 
snailes or hoddidods. Ibid. 539 Hoddy-dods or shell-Snailes 
sticking hard therto and eating it. x6xx Florio, Chtocciola 
..also a hoddydod, a shel-snaile, a perwinkle. 
Hoddy-doddy, sb. and a. Obs. exc. dial. [See 
prec. (I11 sense 3, with reference to the * horns , of 
a cuckold; cf. sense 1.)] 

A. sb. 1 . A small shell-snail, dial. 

f 2. A short and dumpy person : cf. B. Obs. 
a X553 Royster D. 1. i. (Arb.) ix Sometime I hang 

on Hankyn Hoddydodies sleeue. 270 z Burlesque R. 

L' Estrange' s Vis. Quev. 76 Some thick and short like 
Hoddy Doddies. 1723 Swift Cook Maid's Let. 10 A person- 
able man, and not a spindle-shank’d hoddy-doddy. 

+ 3. A cuckold; a hen-pecked man; a noodle; 
a simpleton. Obs. 

1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hunt. iv. vlii.Wks. (Rtldg.) 
25/1 You, That make your husband such a hoddie-doddie. 
2656 S. Holland Zara 162 Where shall I bath this vexed 
body, .Tormented to a Hoddy-Doddy? 

4. dial. (See quot.) 

• 1847-78 Halliwell, Hoddy-doddy .. a revolving light. 
D event. 

B. adj. 1. Short and dumpy or clumsy. 

1824 Miss Ferrier Inher. lxxviii, Shoals of hoddy-doddy, 
white-haired, blubbered boys and girls. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss. 329 Hoddy-Doddy , disproportionately 
stout. A short, lusty, squat looking person is said to be ‘ all 
hoddy-doddy .with us it is restricted to females. 

2. dial. Confused, in a whirl. 
a 1809 J. Palmer Like Master Like Man (1811) 1 . 159, I 
gets up, all hoddy-doddy, and goes out to see what were 
matter. 

t Hoddy-noddy. Obs. rare. [Reduplicated 
from Noddy.] A fool, simpleton, noodle. 

1600 O. E. Reply to Libel 1. vii. 281 If this hoddy Noddy 
thinke otherwise, let him.. bring foorth his proofes. 

+ Ho'ddypeak. Obs. Forms: 6 hody-, hodi-, 
hodie-, hoddy-, huddi-, -peke, -peeke, -peak(e, 
-peck. [f. hoddy (see Hoddy-dod) + Peak sb. or 
v., but the sense is obscure.] A fool, simpleton, 
noodle, blockhead. 

2500 in Fumiv. Ball. fr. MSS. I. 254 Who dwelleth here, 
wyll no man speke? Is there no foie nor hody-peke? 1349 
Latimer 3 rd Serin. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 84 What ye brain- 
sycke fooles, ye hoddy peckes, ye doddye poulles, ye huddes, 
do ye beleue hym? are you seduced also? 2554 Christopher- 
son Exhort, agst. Rebel. (N.), They counte peace to be 
cause of ydelnes, and that it maketh men hodipekes and 
cowardes. 2563-87 Foxe A. # M. (1684) II. 547 O most idiot 
huddipeaks and blockish condemners. 2589 Nashe Anat. 
Absurd. 13 A Paramour.. vnder her husbands, that hoddy. 
peekes nose. 

tHo'ddypolL Obs. In 6 -poulo, -peele. | 
[f. hoddy as in prec. + Poll head : cf. Doddypoll : 
in same sense.] A fool, simpleton ; a cuckold. 

2522 Skelton Why not toCourt 670 Moche I wonder. How 
suche a hoddypoule So boldely dare controule. 2589 
Nashe Almotid for Parrat 4 a, Learne of her .. to make 
hodie-peeles of your husbandes, and leade them.. vp and 
downe the streetes by the homes. 
i*Hod©j'Var. Hade v . 1 Obs. trans. To ordain, 
consecrate ; in quot. 1275, to admit to a religious 
order. 

[900-2340 see Hade vA] 01275 Bay. 28474 pare me hire 
hoaede and munechene makede. 01425 Eng. Conq. Irel. 

Iv. 232 Ihon comyn [was] . . of the clergye . . by on accorde 
I-chose ; & of the pope .. theraftyr I-hodet & 1-sacred. 

Hode, obs. form of Hood. 

• T Hodelnesse, Obs. rare. [perh. for hodemesse, 
or from the same root as Hoder v., hoder-moder.] 
Concealment, secrecy. 

c 2473 Partenav 5961 His knyghtly entent Stilled ne put 
shold be in hodelnesse. 

Hode-man, obs. f. Hood-man. 

Hoder, v. Obs. Also 5 hodur. [ME. hoder, 
of which a modern form would be hudder , an itera- 
tive from same stem as huddle. Cf. LG. hudem 
to cherish, shelter, as a hen her chickens, iterative 
of MLG. huden to hide, conceal, cover up.] 

1. trans. To huddle together. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Citron. (x8xo) 273 Scatred er pi Scottis, 

& hodred in her hottes, neuer pei ne the [Pol. Songs 286 
Hodred in the hottes, v.rr. hodered, hodird, hoderd]. 

2. To cover or wrap up tenderly; to * cuddle \ 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 2x2 Sc be schall me bothe hodur and 
happe, And in hur lovely armes me lappe. 

Hoder-moder : see Hudder-muddeb adv. Obs. 
Hodge (bpds). Also 4 Hogge, 5 Hoge, 6 
Hodg. [Abbreviated and altered from Roger, like 
Hob from Robert, Hick from Richard.] 

1; A familiar by-form and abbreviation of the 
name Roger ; used as a typical name for the Eng- 
lish agricultural labourer or rustic. 

c 2386 Chaucer Cook's Pro!. 12 Euer si^pe I highte hogge 
of ware. [Ibid. 21 Oure host seyde I graunt it the. Now telle 
bn, Roger.] 1483 Cath. Angl. 187/2 Hoge, Rogerus, nomen 
proprium. 1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 58 These Arca- 
dians are guien to take the benefit of euerie Hodge, a 2700 
B. E. Diet. Cant . Crete, Hodge, a Country Clown, also 
Roger. 2794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Whs. III. 350 No more 


shall Hodge's prong and shovel start. 2826 in Hone Every- 
day Bk. II. 1210 You seem to think that with the name I 
retain all the characteristics, .of a hedge. 2885 Observer 13 
Bee. 5/3 The conduct of Hodge in the recent election. 

2 . (See quots.) Cf. haggis. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk ^ Hodge, the large 
paunch in a pig. 2884 Chesh. Gloss., Hodge, the stomach of 
a pig, cleaned out and eaten as tripe. 

3 . Jolly Hodge (also Jolly Roger), the pirate’s 
flag bearing the Death’s Head and Cross-bones. 

2822 Scott Pirate xl, Up goes the Jolly Hodge, the old 
black flag, with the death’s-head and hour-glass. 

4 . Comb., as Hodge-razor, a razor made to sell 
to Hodge; see Peter Pindar's Wks. (1794) 1 . 151 ; 
hence, in Carlyle, anything made to sell ; a sham, 

2843 Carlyle Dr. Franoia in A fisc. Ess. (1872) VII. 48 
Hodge-razors, _ in all conceivable kinds, were openly 
marketed, ‘ which were never meant to shave, but only to 
be sold 1 1 

Hodgee, -gia, obs. ff. hoja, Khoja, a teacher. 

Hodge-podge (b/rdgippds), si. Forms: 5 
hogpoch, 6 hogepotehe, 6-7 hodge-potch, 7 
hodg-podge, -poge, (hogg-podg, hodge-bodge), 
7-8 hodg-podg, 7- hodge-podge. [A corruption 
of Hotchpotch ; prob. assimilated to the familiar 
personal name Hodge.] 

L A dish made of a mixture of various kinds of 


meat, vegetables, etc., stewed together; a haricot; 
esp. in Sc. - Hotchpotch i. 

2622 MABBEtr. Aleman's Guzman d A If. II. 275 A hodge- 
podge of boyled mutton, that was nothing but mammockes. 
2642 Netvs fr. Hell \ Rome, etc. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 
398 This covered mess is a gallimawfry ; or, as the Flemings 
calls it, a hodge-podge, wherein are sundry meats stewed 
together. 2658 Phillips, A Hodge-podge , or Hotch-pot, a 
Hachee, or flesh cut to pieces, and sodden together with 
Herbs [2706 {ed. Kersey) Also any kind of cold mixture of 
Things]. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. ii. 38 The little Pieces of 
Beef were like Plums in our Hodg-podg. 2769 Mrs. Raffald 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 241 A hoage-podge of Mutton. 2843 
Lefevre Life Trav. Phys. III. in. xiv. 285 A basin of sour 
pea-soup, as thick as hodgepodge. 

2 . conUmptncms. A clumsy mixture of ingredients. 
2615 G. Sandys Trav : 1. 65 Hodgpodges made of flower, 

milke, and hony. 2673 Charac. Coffee-Ho. in Hart. Misc. 
(1810) VI. 467 As you have a hodge-podge of drinks, such 
too is your company. 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 21 
The Oyntment commonly sold in the shops .. generally a 
sophisticated hodg-podge. 2803 Med. JmL X. 265 Who 
place greater confidence in the unknown hodge podge of a 
stone mason or a gingerbread-baker, than in the skill of an 
honest and able regular practitioner. 

3 . A heterogeneous mass or agglomeration; a 
medley, farrago, gallimaufrey. 

[As to the origin of this sense cf. Hotchpot 3.] 

2426 Audelay Poems 29 Cast ham in a hogpoch togedur 
fore to daunce. 2361 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (2573) 58 
Many at this day make an hogepotche of papistrie and the 
Gospell. 2379 E. K. Ded. to Spenser's Sheph. Cal., They 
haue made our English tongue a gallimaufray or hodge- 
podge of al other speebes. 2653 Walton Angler xi. 216 
*Tis a hodgepodge of business, And mony, and care. 2762 
Kames Elem. Crit. (1763) I. viii. 389 A perfect hodge-podge 
of cbearful and melancholy representations. 2864 Lowell 
Eireside Trav., Italy 202 He (a horse] treated me to a 
hodge-podge of all his several gaits at once. 

b. See quot. and cf. hodge-podge act in 5. Obs . 
2793 J. Pearson Polit. Diet. 29 Hodge-Podge, the name 
of a bill passed at the end of the Session, to lick up every 
little thingforgot through the negligence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or the hurry of business. 


4. quasi-tfa'b. In confusion, promiscuously. 

2848 Lowell Fab . Critics 544 Roots, wood, bark, and leaves 
.clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree. 

5. attrib . or as adj. Of the composition of hodge- 
podge or a heterogeneous mixture ; hodge-podge 
act, a name for a legislative act embracing a 
number of incongruous matters ; cf. also 3 b. 

2602 Life T. Cromwell 1. ii. 80 Time who doth abuse the 
cheated world, And fills it full of hodge-podge bastardy. 
2705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 11. v. 47 Take warning, that 
they make no more Hodge-podge Divinity. 1766 Barring- 
ton Observ. Stat. (1796) 449 Thrown together in that very 
strange confusion which hath now obtained the name of a 
hodge-podge act. 2796 Rep. Ho. Com. (1803) XIV. 35 note , 
Hodge Podge Acts, these have been discontinued of late 
years, but the statute book abounds with them. 2842 P, 
Parley's Ann. III. 16 What is called a hodge-podge sea— 
that is, a sea which is met on the cross by a cross wind, with 
a cross tide, according to nautical explanation. 1862 Macm. 
Mag. tAz.y5z The 23 Geo. III. c. 26 is quoted by the com- 
missioners as a specimen of what is familiar to lawyers as a 
Hodge-Podge Act. 2878 S. Walpole Hist. Eng. II. 66 
A hodge-podge committee on penal laws, prisons, Botany 
Bay, and forgery. 

Hodge-podge, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. traits. To make a hodge-podge of; to mix up 
in disorder. 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr- (*778) *37 To hodge- 
podge a Hare. 2814 Mad. D'Arblay Wanderer 1 . 12 Ixsl 
it should, .be hodge-podged into a conspiracy. _ 

^ Trowel Feb. 89/1 A collection of other u' n ter5V‘'“^ 

mingled with scraps of hymns., hodge-podged to £ * 

2 . intr. To form a hodge-podge. Hence Hodge- 

twixt (idler and beau. , r 

+ Ho-dge-poker. Obs. Also -pochor. [app. 
f. Hodge + Poker, bugbear, the devil.] A bug- 
bear or hobgoblin. 

21 
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1598 Flqrio, Fistolo, a hobgoblin, a bag, a sprite, a robin- 
goodfeHow, a hodge-pocher. Ibid-, FolUtto, . .a hobgoblin, 
a robin-good fello we, a hodgepoker, an elfe. 

tHo-dgepot. Obs. Also 5 hogge pot, hoge- 
potte. [Corruption of Hotchpot: cf. Hodge- 
podge.] 

L Cookery. ~ Hotchpot i. Hodge-podge i. 

c 14*0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 32 Gose in a Hogge pot. 
£2430 Two Ccokery-bks. x8 A goos in hogepotte. 1550 J- 
Coke Eng. t? Fr. Heralds § 102 (1877) £9 The rest seke theyr 
lyvynges . . of herbes, rotes, warmons, hodgepottes, fruyte, 
& such other beggery. 1616 B\cou Sp.agst. O less Somerset 
(TO, As for mercury water, and other poisons, they might be 
fit for tarts, which is a kind of hodgepot. [1897 Chicago 
Rec. 29 May, Samp cooked in Dutch fashion like a hutespot 
or hodgepot, with salt beef or pork and potatoes and other 
roots, such as carrots and turnips.) 

2. Law. = Hotchpot 2. * 

2722 Bailey, Hedge-Lot (in Laiv\, is the putting to- 
gether of Lands of several Tenures, for the more -equal 
dividing of them. 

f Hodge -pudding-. Obs. rare. , [cf. Hodge- 
podge.] A pudding made of a medley of ingre- 
dients. Also Jig. 

1598 Shahs. Merry IV. v. v. 159 Ford. What, a hodge- 
pudaing ? A bag of flax ? Mist. Page. A pufc man ? 

Hodgkin's disease. [So called from Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin (1798-1866), who first described 
it.] A disease marked by enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands and spleen, with progressive 
anremia : also called lymphadenoma. 

1877 Roberts Hatidbk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 285 Simple Hyper- 
trophy constitutes the prominent anatomical character of 
what is known as Hodgkin’s disease. 

Hodid, obs. form of Hooded. 
t Hodiern (htfVdi 5 in),<r. Obs. [ad.L, hodierti- 
us , f. hodie to-day.] =next. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 5 Hodiern, modern, sempi- 
tem, Angelicall regyne. 1666 Boyle Hydrost. Paradoxes 
Wks. 1772 II. 754 Contrary to the common opinion .. of 
divers hodiern mathematicians, a 1770 Akenside Virtuoso 
vi, Hodiern and antique rarities. 

Hodiernal (h<?adi 5 -jna.l), a. [f. as prec. + -al : 
cf. diurnal . ] Of or belonging to the present day. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hodiernal , of to day, or at this 
time. 1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 191 Monks ..of the 
more modem Accuracy, and hodiernal Improvement, a 2879 
J. S. Brewer Rng. Stud. (1881) 267 The commonest events 
of hodiernal life. 

Hodja, var. Khoja, a Turkish teacher. 
Hodman (bp’dmien). [f. Hod sb. 1 t + Man.] 

1 . A man who carries on his shoulder the hod 
supplying builders with mortar (which he also pre- 
pares), bricks, or stones ; a 4 bricklayer s labourer \ 
(Now very rarely used in the trade.) 

'1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1541/2 They were 
onlie good dikers and hodmen. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hod-man, a Labourer that bears a Hod. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. L v. One of them .. said, He was as weary 
as a hodman that had been beating plaster. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Ecotu 1. ii. § 8 (1876) 26 The stupidest hodman, who repeats 
from day to day the mechanical act of climbing a ladder. 

2 . Jig. a. One who more or less mechanically 
supplies material to a constructive worker, b. A 
mechanical worker in literature, a literary hack. 

18*9 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) II. 79 They J political 
economists) are the hodmen of the intellectual edifice, who 
have got upon the wall, and will insist on building as if they 
were the masons. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogihies xxv. (1875) 
185 A sort of literary hodman. 18S7 Sir J. D. Hooker in 
Darwin's Life Lett. I. 347 This generous appreciation of 
the hod-men of science, and their labours. 

3 . A term of contempt applied by undergraduates 
of Christ Church, Oxford, who were King’s Scholars 
of Westminster School, to those who were not, and 
hence to men of other colleges. 

1677 Littleton Lat. Did., A Hodman, in Christchurch 
at Oxford. Advena, alienigena (quippe quod Alumni Regii 
e Schola Westmonasteriensi eo adsciti se pro Indigenis 
habeant). 1721 Amherst Terror Fil. No. 1 The men (of 
Christ Churchl gave themselves airs .. those of other 
Colleges were * squils * and * hodmen \ 

Variously misexplained in diets. : see qnots. 
1706 PiULLirs(ed. Kersey), Hodman , .. a young Scholar 
admitted from Westmmster-School to be a Student in 
Christ's.Church College in Oxford. [Followed by Chambers 
(1727k Rees (iSrg), etc.) 1847-78 Haxliwell, Hodman, 
a nickname for a canon of Chnst Church, Oxford. 

. Hod-man-blind, obs. f. Hoodman-blind. 
Hodmandod (h(rdmdendp:d), sb. (a.). [A re- 
duplicated variation of Dodman, Hoddy-dod ; app. 
influenced in form by hodman : it has the dial, 
variants hodmadod, hodmedod \ hodman Hob , hod - 
ntandoni] . 

L A shell-snail, a dodman. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 732 The Crab, the Crafish, the Hod- 
mandod or Dodman, the Tortoise, a 1654 Webster Appius 
*r Virg. Hi. iv, I am an Ant, a Gnat, a worm., a Hodmandod 
amongst flies. *674-92^ Ray .S’. 4- E. C. IVords 102 A 
Hodmandod, a shell-snail. 27 66 [Anstey] Bath Guide vi. 
27 As snug as a Hod'mandod rides in his Shell. 2858 
'Spckdens Su//l. Forbyin E. Attgl. Gloss., Hod matt Hob, 
a snail-shell. 1803 Wtltsh. Gloss., Hodmedod, a snail, 
b. fig. Applied to a deformed person. _ 

1663 Ktllicrew Parsons Wed. v. iv. in Had. Dodsley 
XIV. 525. 1807 Floxvers. Lit.. 27B His head was thrice 

broader than his body, which .. accident had made such a 
hodmandod one of the greatest philosophers of this age. 

2. An early corruption of the name Hottentot. 


1697 Damfier Voy. (1729) I. 536 The Natural Inhabitants 
of the Cape are the Hodmodods, as they are commonly 
called, which is a corruption of the word Hottantot. 27x0 
E. Ward Vulgus Brit. in. 40 So Hodmontots, because their 
Feasts Chiefly consist of Gutts of . Beasts. 1729 Cowley's 
Voy. in Collect. Voy. IV. n. 35 The Hodmandods are born 
white, but make themselves black with Sut. 

3 . Any strange* creature ; a scarecrow, dial. 
iSSx Isle of Wight Gloss.. Hodmandod, any strange anima), 
a nondescript. x 883 Berksh. Gloss., Hodmedod, a scare- 
crow; usually a figure with a hat on, holding a stick to 
represent a gun. 

B. adj. Short and clumsy; — Hoddy-doddy B. i. 
1825 Britton Beauties JViltsh. III. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hodmandod , hodmedod, short and clumsy. 1893 IViltsh. 
Gloss. 

Hodograph. (hp’dpgraf). [f. Gr. o 5 or way + 
-7 paepos (-graph), writing, writer.] 

1 . Math. A curve, invented by Sir YV. R. Hamil- 
ton, of which the radius vector represents in mag- 
nitude and direction the velocity of a moving par- 
ticle. Also attrib. 

1846 Proc. R. Irish Acad. III. 347 The Newtonian law 
[of attraction) may be characterized as being the Law of 
the Circular Hodograph. 2879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 
1. 1. § 37 If from any fixed point, lines be drawn at every 
instant t representing in magnitude and direction the velocity 
of a point describing any path in any manner, the extremi- 
ties of these lines form a curve which is called the Hodo- 
graph. 2883 A. S. Herschel in Nature 15 Mar. 458 The 
square of the hodograph-radius signifies the square of the 
material point’s velocity, or its directed actual energy. 

2 . A machine invented by Prof. Marey, for regis- 
tering the paces of a horse, etc. (Commonly, but 
unetymologically, spelt odografh.') 

2883 Mag. of Art VI. 199 Some years ago one of the 
horses in MissThompson’s ‘Roll-Call’ was severely attacked, 
and proved incorrect by scientific men, odographin hand. 

Hence Hodogra-pbic a., of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, a hodograph ; Hodogra’pbically adv 
by means of a hodograph. 

2846 Proc. R. Irish Acad. III. 345 This hodographic 
curve. 2847 Ibid. 417 Note by Sir W. R. Hamilton, an- 
nouncing a theorem of hodographic isochronism. /£;</., The 
times of hodographicaily describing the intercepted arcs 
will be equal. 

Hodometer fhad/rmftsi), odometer, [f. 

Gr. oScJi way + pirpav measure ; cf. F. odomitre 
(1724 in Hatz.-Darm.), whence the more frequent 
spelling without k.] 

An instrument for measuring the distance traversed 
by a wheeled vehicle, consisting of a clockwork 
arrangement attached to the wheel or bearing, 
which records the number of revolutions of the 
wheel ; also, an instrument for measuring distances 
in surveying, consisting of a large light wheel, 
having such a recording apparatus in the centre, 
and trundled along by a handle. Also applied to 
an instrument for measuring distances otherwise 
traversed, e.g. a pedometer. 

1791 Jefferson in Harper's Mag. (1885) Mar. 536/r Pd. 
Leslie for an odometer ro D[olIare). 18 zs, Mechanic's Mag. 
No. 34. 93 An odometer is a machine by which the steps of a 
person who walks., may be counted. 1848 Sir J. Herschel 
Ess. (1857)318 To each of these cars., a hodometer, marking 
the distances travelled.. was attached. 1885 J. Bigelow in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 536/1 The number, of revolutions of 
the wheels of his phaeton, .were registered by the odometer. 
1885 Tradesmans Price List, Patent Odometer accurately 
registers the distance travelled by Bicycle or Tricycle. 

Ho dome trie al (hpdome-trikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. pcrpiKos Metric + -al,] 

1 . Relating to the measurement of a ship's- ‘way’, 
i.e. the distance traversed by it.. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Hodometrical, . . is the Method of 
Computation of the Measure of the Way of a Ship between 
Place and Place . . and what Way she has made. 2753 in 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Hodometrical, [applied to) a method of finding the longi- 
tude at sea by dead reckoning. 

2 . (Also odometrical .) Belonging to a hodometer. 

2847 Craig, Odometrical. 2882 Ogilvie, Hodometrical, 
1. Pertaining to a hodometer. Ibid., Odometrical. 

. Hodometry^doTnetry. [f- as Hodometer, 
after Gr. -/« rpia -metry.] Measurement, as by a 
hodometer, of distances traversed. 

2846 Worcester, Odometry , the measurement of distances. 

Hodone, obs. f. Hcjddon, a kind of whale.' 
Ho*dsman, rare var. Hodman ; in quot Jig. 

2863 Bates Nat. Amazon viii. (1864) 228 The little hods- 
men soon have as much as they can carry. 

Hodur(e, var. Hoder v. y Obs. ; obs. f. Odoor. 
•fHodymoke. Obs. rare. ? Concealment, 
c 2450 Myrc 203 r Huyde hyt not in hodjTnoke, Lete other 
mo rede )>ys boke. 

Hoe (boa), sbb^ Obs. exc . dial Forms: 1 hoh, 
b6, (3-6 hogli), 5- how©, 7-8 haw(e, 5- hoe, 
hooe, hoo. [OE. hoh, h6, str. nmsc. (gen. hSs, 
dat hSge,h6, pi. h6s ) the same word as the northern 
Hedgh (and app. the same as Ho/ 3 . 1 heel) OTent. 
type % hanho from ablaut stem of Hang vb\ 

4 A projecting ridge of land, a promontory’ 
(Sweet) ; 4 originally a point of land, formed like 
a heel, and stretching into the plain, perhaps even 
into the sea’ (Kemble); a height ending abruptly 
or steeply : cf. Heugh. . Now. only in the names 


of particular places, as The Hoe at Plymouth, The 
Hooe near Chipping Camden, Hoo in Kent, Bedford- 
shire, etc. ; and frequent as a second element in 
place-names, as Mar tin hoe, Morlhoe, Pinker 
Trentishoe , in Devonshire, Aynho , Ivinghoc , Stan - 
hoe , IVyvenho , elsewhere. 

[OE .fid would normally give hoo (h«), which it bs 
given in some of these cases. The hoe (h^) in otber 
parts, may be derived from the OE. dative hbge, giving 
ME. ko$e, hoive, haw , pronbunced like grow, stow. Of 
this hawe may have been a dialectal form : cf, the 
phonology of Hoe sb.-, where we have also howe, her, 
hoe. In the north of England, there is sometimes ect^ 
fusion between -hoe and -haw from ON. hatter 1 see 
How sb S] 

1c 700 Charter (i^-i4th c. copy) in Kemble Cod. Bl/i 
I. 45, xl terrae illius manentes ubi Hogh nuncupatur 
[=Hoo, co. Kent). r8$o Munster Glosses (Kluge Ap. 
Leseb. 9I Promontorium . hooh. 97s Charter in Kemble 
III. 79 Of hrischeale to oam ho. 988 Ibid. 236 Dancn to 
Aelfrioe ho. a xooo in Cockayne Narrat. A ugh Comer. 24 
Da hean bos and dene and garsecg < 5 one icthiopia ve jev 
awon. 24.. Liber Sharbur. in Spelman Gloss. s.v. Bc°a, 
Edwinus inuenit quendam colJem er bogum petro^um, & 
ibi indpiebat redificare quandam villam, & vocauit ilbn 
Stanhoghiam, quae postea vocabatur Stanhowe [Stanhoe). 
1590 Spenser t.Q. ii. x. 10 The westeme Hogh, besprinded 
with the gore Of mighty Goemot. 260* JCakew Cornwell 
(rSn) 4 Upon the Hawe at Plymouth is cut out in the 
ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs in their 
hands, whom they term Gog and Magog, xfiis Brahcs 
Polyolb. i. 23 That lofrie place at Plimmouth call’d the Hoe 
[ritne go). 1797 Polwhele Hist. Devonsh. I. 46 The hill 
between the town of Plymouth and the sea, that wecailthe 
Haw. 

Hoe (h<?u), sb , 2 Forms : 3-9 howe, 5 howwe, 
6 houe, 7 haw, 7-8 haugh, 7-9 how, hough, 8- 
hoe. [a. F. houe (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm. : haul in 
Cotgr.) OHG. houwd (in MHG. houxve,m^Sj. 
haue ), hoe, mattock, pick-ax, f. houwan to Hew. 
The spelling hoe (due to the falling together of 
- ow , -ce, in pronunciation, as in Jlow,Jloe) appeared 
in 1 8th c., and became the ordinary form r 1755. 
Ho~m, hough, are still dialectal ; the Sc. is hove 
(hrm, hou), riming with Sc. pron. of grew, ktwvx , 
etc.] 

1 . An agricultural and gardening tool, consisting 
of a thin iron blade fixed transversely at the end 
of a long handle ; used for breaking up or loosen- 
ing the surface of the ground, hoeing up weeds, 
covering plants with soil, and the like. 

[<72284 Hist, et Cart. Mon. Gloucest. (Rolls) III. 219 
sint in curia, beccbkc, hows, civcne, et alia minuta ulensihi] 
137 5 Barbour Bruce xvu. 344 The yngliss host Armc thane 
in hy .. With .. Pykis, howis, and ek staff-sly ngts. fi 43 ° 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. vi. (1869) 139 Of a bisshopcs crecs 
he made his howwe and his pikoyse. Pikoise was 
ende, and howwe was he krookede code. <*1440 facets 
Well lE. E. T. S.) 265 Now schal I telle 50 w of he houe 
or a pek-ex wherwyth 3e muste stubhe out graueh 1573 
Tusser Husb. xlvi. (1878) 98 A houe and a parer .. to pare 
away grasse and to raise vp the roote. 1606 Bryskf.tt 
Civ. Life 66 Which to cut downe or roote vp, many 
sithes and hooves would scarce suffice. 2664 Evelyn Afl • 
Hort. Apr. (R.), Remember to weed them .. ana a Wtie 
after to thin them with a small haugh. 2674 Ray «&• 
fr E. C. Words 68 A How\ pronounced as mow ana 
throw : a narrow iron rake without teeth, to cleanse Gaia ea 
from weeds. 2678 Anne Bradstreet Foetus 6 Ye bus baa • 
men, your coulters made by me, Your houghs, pur m* * 
tocks. 2694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 282 It M 
better weeded with a Haw. 1722 De Foe Col. yaekiwO 
232 With my haugh, or hoe, in my hand. 2753 WAN** 
7'rav. (1762) I. vi. lxxxiv. 382 A gardiner once threwa ti°ug 
at him. 2764 Grainger Sugar Cane ir. (R.)» Let the f 
uproot Th’ infected cane piece. 2884 Pae Eustace 70 ousy 
with hoe and rake amongst the flowers. , 

b. With qualifications, indicating the shape,!** 
mode of use, etc. In respect of the latter, the chic 
. distinction is that of draw-hoes (the original type) 
and thrust-hoes (as in the Dutch hoc). The name 
is -also extended, as in horse-hoe , to machines 0 
various kinds which ’do the work of several boe 
in stirring up the soil between plants, etc. 


Spanish hoe, Vernon hoe : see quot. 1855. 

. *744-46 [see Hand-hoe, Horse-hoe). 2744-5° 

Mod. Husbandm. IV. 1. 26 The Beck-hough, is an • 
ment differing from the common Pick-axe or Maltoc , 
by having its two Ends about four Inches broad, /f 4 
This common Hough (the hand-hough) win * n h {Q 
hough all our Turneps, etc., and .. the Dutch H S' ^ 
hough between the close Rows of drilled Whea » . 

prodigious Value to the Farmer. Ibid. . iv. 5 ® * 1. up 

Hoe is . . most conveniently fitted to hoe ihe . llcC y 
between the Drills of Wheat, Barley, etc. 

Encycl. Gard. (1834) 519 Hoes are of two species, » e ° 
hoe and the thrust-hoe, of each of which there a ■ 
varieties . . The Spanish hot . . Pronged hoes [c : JVv.hoe 
D. Low Blent. Pract. AgHc. (2843) 130 The mat , 
of the countries of the East, 2855 C. M Into* - gcal 
Gard. II. 38 The best hoe, when ^° e P* st,n l n ^ w , , cr 
between drilled crops is performed, is the Spanish 
the Vemon hoe. , j 1 fte 

2 . A dentist’s excavating instrument, . 

a miniature hoe. (Knight Diet: Meek- 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as hoe-handle, ‘helve, -* 

hoe-armed adj. ; hoe*broalc «= HORSE-IIO 

Hoe-plough. 
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1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV.' 1. 8 There are 
three Sorts of Hough Horse-breaks, actually in use.' Ibid. 9 
This Hough-break is light in itself. 1764 Grainger Sugar 
Cane t. 288 Might not the plough that rolls on rapid wheels, 
Save no small labour to the hoe-arm’d gang? 1817 Scott 
Let. to Southey 9 May, All sort of spade-work and hoe-work. 
Hoe, sb* 3 Ohs. exc. dial. [Later form of OE. 
hogu, ME. hojt t, howe , Howj^. 1 , q.v. Cf. Ho z>. 3 ] 
Care, anxiety, trouble. 

1567 Turberv. tr. Ovid's Ep. 155 b, Though there bee 
a thousand cares lhat heape^my hoe. 1798 Ch. Smith Vug. 
Philos. I. 195 Him that, .this gentlewoman is in such a hoe 
about. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss . s.v., I doant see as you’ve 
any call to putt yourself in no such terrible gurt hoe over it. 

Hoe, sbA local, [a. ON. hd-r (Da. had) dog- 
fish, shark.] The name, in Orkney and Shetland, 
of the Picked Dog-fish, Squalus acanthias. 

a 1804 G. Barry Hist. Orkney /j/..(i8o 5) 296 The Piked 
Dog-Fish, .known by the name of the hoe, frequently visits 
our coasts. 1836 Yarrell Bril. Fishes II. 400 The Picked 
Dog-Fish, .among the Scotch islands, .is called Hoe. 

b. Comb, hoe-mother (contracted homer), the 
Basking Shark, Selachus maximus ; hoe-tusk, the 
Smooth Houndfish, Mustelus hinnulus. 

a 1804 G* Barry Hist. Orkney 1 st. (1805) 296 The Basking 
Shark . has here got the name of the hoe-mother. , or homer , 
that is the mother of the dog-fish. 1809 A. Edmonstone 
View Zetland fsl. II. 304 Squaltts hfustclus . . Hoe-tusk, 
Smooth Hound. — Frequently met with in the bays. 

Hoe, v. Forms: see Hoe sb. 2 [f. Hoe sb . 2 ] '* 

1. intr. To use a hoe ; to work with a hoe. 

• CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. viii. (1869) 140 He sigh 
that folk howweden and doluen about e the cherche. *664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 199 Weed and haugh betimes. 
1832 MARRYAT N. Forster xiv, The slaves . . were at work 
hoeing. 1894. R. Bridges Feast of Bacchus j. 39 Here 
I find you, digging, hoeing. 

2. trails . To weed (crops) with a hoe ; to thin 
out (plants) with a hoe ; to ‘ cultivate * with a hoe. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint , Compi. Gard. vr. II. 155 Aspara- 
gus,. must be carefully bowed, or cleared of Weeds. *748 
Anson's Voy. hi. ix. 393 Chinese, who had been hoeing rice 
in the neighbourhood. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 1 . 243 Peas, properly drilled, and carefully hoed. 1858 
Glenny Gard. Every-day Bk. 81/1 Spinach, .is finer when 
hoed out to six-inch distances. 

3. To break or stir up (the ground) with a hoe, 
so as to loosen the surface and destroy weeds ; to 
dress with a hoe. 

• 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 44 Walks that., 
would take up too much Time to hough and rake, a 1746 
E. Holdsvvorth Rem. Virgil 121 (Jod.) To hough the land 
in the spring time. 185S Glenny Gard. Every-day Bk. 
133/2 Hoe the ground between the young evergreens and 
deciduous plants. 

4. with adv. To dig up, raise up, take away, cut 
down, cover in, with a hoe. 

1699 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (ed. 9) 56 Rake away what you pull 
or Haugh up. 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. p. Ixiv, When the 
Potatoes are full grown, they hough up the roots. 1788 
Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 93, I ..hoed them in at the last hoeing 
about the middle of May. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 339 Exposed to the frosts during the winter, from 
the earth being hoed away from them. 1885 Gardening 13 
June 183 Dig them [sow thistles] in if you can, but in any 
case hoe them down. x 885 Cassell' s Fant. Mag. May 337 
This done, hoe up the soil between the rows. 

Hence Hoed (h<7ud) ppl. a. Also Hoe*able a. 
X740 Tull Horse-hoeing Ilusb. xi._ (1822) 238 The wheat 
may not be hoeable before the winter is past. 1744-50 
W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. m. 27 There is no such 
Necessity for deep Houghing, lest the houghed Tiirneps up- 
set and grow again. 

Hoe, var. Heo, Hi prons ., Ho. Hoeboy, Hoe- 
buck, obs. var. of Hautboy, Hawbuck. 

Hoe-cake (hou-k^k). U.S. [Orig. cake baked 
on the broad thin blade of a cotton-field hoe (Cent. 
Diet.). ] Coarse bread, made of Indian meal, water, 
and salt, and usually in the form of a thin cake. 

X793 J. Barlow Hasty Pudding i, Some talk of Hoe-cakes, 
fair Virginia’s pride. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 138 
Great roisters, much given to revel on hoe-cake and bacon. 
1885 Boston {JXsss.si) Jrnl. 4 Sept. 2/4 Perhaps Americans 
will . . make international the power and elegance of hoe-cake 
and baked beans. 

Hoe-down. U.S. A lioisy, riotous dance ; = 

Breakdown 1. 

1860 in Bartlett Diet. Avter. (ed. 3). 1E85 Libr. Mag. 
(N. Y.) July 1 They [negroes] danced their vigorous hoe- 
downs, jigs. 

Hoeful (hJh'ful). [f. Hoe sb. 2 4 - -ful.] As 
much as can be lifted on a hoe. 

x 856 Livingstone Last Jrttls. (1873) I. v. 129 The final 
preparation is effected by men digging . . passing each hoe- 
lul into the left hand. 

Hoeing (huu*iq), vbl. sb. [f. Hoe v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Hoe ; stirring up the ground, 
digging, weeding, etc. with a hoe. 

• 1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691] 77 They require your care 
in hawing. 1699 Evelyn A at. Hort. (ed. 9) 87 Begin the 
work of Haughing. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 211 Hoeing 
is the breaking or dividing of the sod by plows or other in- 
struments, while the corn or plants are growing thereon. 
184a Brand Diet. Sci. etc. s.v., Hoeing is sometimes per- 
formed on surfaces which are without weeds, for the purpose 
of stirring the soil. 

b. Comb., as hoeing-instrument , - machine , - time . 
, J 744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. m. 27 IftheGround 
is wettish at Houghing-time. 1875 Knight Did. Mec/t., 
Hoeing Machine .. for tending drilled or dibbled crops. 


Hoe*-plough, ? Obs. =Horse-boe.' 

. *733 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. xvi. 112 The Plow, which 
is almost the same with the Ho-PIow. 1775 Romans Florida 
120 In a large field these hoeings are most commodiously 
performed by the hoe-plough drawn by one horse. 

. Hence Hoe-plough v. trails ., to hoe with a hoe- 
plough ; Hoe-ploughing vbl. sb. 

*733 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. x. 45 You may Ho-plow 
them. _ 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1 . 432 Hoe- 
ploughings necessary for completing' the crop are three. 
1790 Castles in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 356 The land should 
then be ploughed or hoe-ploughed twice. 

Hoer (h<7«*ai). Also 8 hougher. [f. Hoe v . + 
-ERl.] One who hoes or uses a hoe. 

1744 - 5 ° W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. V. 1. 86 Turnips may 
be houghed ill, if the hougher stubs them, as we call it, i.e. 
if he., only cut off the heads, and leave the roots in the 
ground. 1893 Baring-Goui.d Cheap-Jack Z. II. 1x7 The 
wheat had to be hoed, and the hoers were women. 

|] Hoey*. [Chinese (Mandarin dial.) huy (h/7i), 
society, club, guild.] A society of Chinese : esp. 
a secret society formed by them in English-speaking 
countiies or colonies. 

■ 1865 Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 351 The people [Chinese] from 
every province form a seciet society or ‘ hoey bound to- 
gether by solemn oaths, and imposing the most implicit 
obedience on its members. 1883 Spectator 24 Nov. 1504/2 
The terrible law making entrance into a Hoey or Secret 
Society a crime punishable with death. 1885 Cycl. India 
(ed. 3) II. 91 Hoe, a secret society of the Chinese into which 
the members are initiated. 

Hof, early f. Hove. Hof, hofen = hove, hoven, 
pa. t. and pple. of Heave v. Hofe, obs. f. Hoof. 
Hoff, obs. Sc. f. Hove ; dial. f. Hough sb. and v. 

1825 Brockett, Hoff, hough, to throw any thing under 
the thigh. 1828 Craven Dial., Hoff, the hock. In the plural 
hoffs, aJudicrous term for the feet. 

+ Ho*fLes, u. Obs. [f. ME. hbf, Hove jA 2 + -/«•, 
-less : cf. ON. hojlauss immoderate.] Immoderate, 
excessive; unreasonable; intemperate. Alt hofclses 
(quot. 1200 ), immoderately. 

c xzoo Ormin 6224 Swa J>att 31 tt nohht att hofelaes Ne nede 
J>e33m to swinnkenn. a 1225 Ancr. R . 108 Muchel hofleas 
is £et cumen into ancre huse..vorte sechen eise ^erinne. 
c 1x30 Hall Meid. 43 Sone so |ui . . JmnchetS hofles & hoker 
of ewt )>at mon seio pe oSer deS 3ette. 
t Hofte. Obs. [npp. MDu. hooft , hovet Head.] 

2526 Skelton Magnyf. 759 Decke your hofte and cower 
a lowce. 

f Hofol, a. Obs . [Late form of OE. hogful, 
ME. hofful, hohful Howful: cf. Hoe r3. 3 ] Careful. 

xj>6s T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 97 b, Euer hofull of his 
doings and behauiour. 

Hence + Ho -fully adv., carefully; +Ho‘falness, 
carefulness, care, solicitude. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 86 b, The army, .kepeth 
watche and warde hofullyer. Ibid. 119 b, Wemen seruing 
God hofully and chastly. 1566 — Ret. Untr. Jewel iv. 64 
The hofulnesse of all Churches. 

Hog (hpg), s/i.l Also 4 (?)-6 hoggo, 6-9 hogg. 
[First exemplified c 1340, but the derivative Hog- 
gaster occurs c 1175 : origin unknown. 

The word may possibly be contained in the OE. place- 
names Hocgestdn (Hogston) and Hocgetwistlc ; but this is 
hardly likely. The conjecture that ME. hog represented 
Cornish hoch, Welsh hivclt , swine, is improbable on phonetic 
and other grounds. The evidence afforded by the word 
itself and by its derivatives hoggaster, hoggercl, hogget 
(the first of which, applied to sneep, offers our earliest 
example of the .word-group), makes it probable that the 
word originally had reference to the age. or condition of 
the animal, rather than to either pig or sheep distinctively. 
Hence some have thought hog possibly related to Hag v. x , 
with the notion of castration. But the notion of ‘yearling * 
runs through most of the uses : cf. 2 b, 4, 4 b, 5, 13 b. In this 
uncertainty, the order of senses followed is merely one of 
practical convenience.] 

I. 1. A swine reared for slaughter ; spec, a cas- 
trated male swine, a barrow-pig or barrow-hog (see 
Babrow 2 1 b) ; hence, a domestic swine generally. 
(Not used in Scotland.) 

(The original application may either refer to the age, swine 
reared for the purpose of slaughter being seldom allowed to 
exceed much more than one year in age, or to the fact that 
the males intended for this purpose are usually castrated : 
see etym. note.) 

1340 Ayenb. 89 Of hare moder jie er]>e ; j>et berjj and norys- 
sej> azewel ]>e hogges, ase hy dej> j>e kinges^ 13. . K.Alis. 
1885 Alisaunder & alle his knhttesHem to pieces j>ai gonne 
talle.To bocher J>at hog vpon his stalle. X377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. vl. 183 'Suffre hem lyue’ he sayde, ‘and lete hem ete 
with hogges '. 1398 Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. xvm. lxxxvii. 
(1495) 817 Hogges bothe male and female haue lykynge 
to ete Akernes for it tempreth theyr flesshe. c 1440 Promf. 
Parv. 242/1 Hogge, swy n*,-fiefrendis, maialis. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 83 Whan he wold haue buryed the body he founde 
hit an hogge or a swyne and not a man. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
187/1 An Hogge, maialis, cst enim porcus careits test ten Its. 
1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hogge, pore, forecast . 1552 Huloet, 

Hogge called a barrow hogge or gait, ittaias . . . Hogge ungelt, 
verres. 1644 Evelyn Diary 30 Sept., A dish cf trufles, an 
earth nut, found out by an hogg train’d to it 1707 Mortimer 
Husb. (1708) 186 The Males must be gelt, and the Sows 
spay’d ; the spay’d Gelts..they esteem the most profitable, 
l«cause of the great Quantity of Fat that thef have upon 
their Inwards more than the Hogs. sy^S-7 tr. Keyslers 
Trazu U760) I.-433 It is remarkable, that in the Milanese 
all the hogs are black. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(cd. 4) II. 190 Hogs will thrive very fast when fed on it 
[parsnip], and will leave any other food to attack it. 

b. Bacon-hog, a hog fattened for making bacon, j 

1612 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. (1872) 35 For most 


of them are as full of humanity as a bacon-hog.' x86o'J, 
Donaldson Brit. Agric. 490 Two lots of bacon hogs may be 
fattened during the curing season from October to April. 

c. U.S. The flesh of the pig ; pork ; in allite- 
rative' phr. hog and hominy, pork and Indian corn. 

<xx86o Thori’e Big Bear Arkansas (Bartlett), I can give 
you plenty to eat ; for, besides hog and hominy, you can 
have bar [bear] haiii and bar sausages. 1870 Daily Nezvs 
21 Oct., From abundant hog and hominy down to the last 
lean mule. 

2 . Used as the name of the species, and so includ- 
ing the wild boar and sow : = Swine, b. Formerly 
spec, a wild boar of the second year: cf. Hoggaster. 

c *483 in Hall Chron.. Rich. Ill (1548) 18 The Rat, the 
Catte and Lovell our dogge Rule al England vnder the 
hogge. [1548 Hall Comment , Meanynge by the hogge, 
the dreadfull wylde bore which was the kingescognisaunce.j 
i486 Bk. St. Albans E iij a, The boore .. is . . the secunde 
yere an hogge. 1660 Howell Lexicon in, A wild Bore, 
the first year a Pigg, the 2. a Hogg, the 3, a Hoggstecr, the 
4. a Bore, the 5. a Citigular. 1766 Pennant ZcoL (1768) I. 
41 The hog is certainly the most impure and filthy of all 
quadrupeds. 1807 T. Williamson Oriental Field Spoils 
(x8o8)'I. 34 In grass covers a hog is often started, hunted, 
and killed, without being seen till he is dead. 1835 Swain* 
son Quadruf.^ 224 It js generally supposed, .that the wild 
hog, or boar, is the origin of our domestic swine. 

3 . Applied, with distinguishing epithet, to dif- 
ferent species of the family Sit idee. See also 
Ground-, River-, Sea-, Water-hog. 

X732 Gentlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 109 The Bantam- 
Hogs, and the African Hogs from whence those of Hartford- 
shire are derived. 1781-5 W. Ssiellic tr. Buffon's Kat . 
Hist. (1791) VII. 58 The Babiroussa or Indian Hog. 1788 
Chambers' Cycl. s.v., Of this genus are the common hog, 
the Guinea hog or Porcus Gmneensis, the Mexican musk 
hog or Tajacu, the hydrochxiis or Capybara, and the 
Babyroussa. i8s6_K night Cycl. Nat. Hist. IV. 964 Aelian’s 
Wart-Hog is a native of the North of Africa, i860 C/mw/- 
bers' Encycl., Babyroussa .. sometimes called the Horned 
Hog. Ibid. s.v,, The Bush Hog of South Africa.. is about 
two feet six inches high, covered with long bristles. ^ 

II. 4 . A name given to a sheep of a certain age. 

а. In Scotland and many parts of Engl, a young 
sheep from the time it ceases to be a lamb till its 
first shearing: see quot. 1S42-4. 

1 * 35 ° Bp. Hatfield's Surv. (Surtees) 226 Hogs et Jercs. 
Et de x hogs et jercs de remanentibus. Summa x,] c 1460 
Toiuneley Myst. xiii. 456 And of fefteyn hogys ffond I bot 
oone ewe. 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 66 Sou is and lammis . .and 
mony herueist hog. 1606 Choice, Chance etc. (x88x) 17 
The Sheepheard he would.. talke of his Rammes and his 
Weathers, of his Ewes and his Lambs, his hogs and his 
sheerlings. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 38 A Hog, a Sheep of 
a year old ; used also in Northampton and Leicester shires, 
where they also call it a Hoggrel. 1732 Gentian. Guide to 
Cattle (ed. 2) 12, I have seen those of a year old., which we 
call Hogs, or Hoggets, bring Lambs. 1842-4 H. Stephens 
Bk. 0/ Farm (1851) 924 After a Jamb has been weaned, until 
the first fleece is shorn from its back, it receives the name of 
hogg. 1867 Gainsborough Neics 23 Mar., 200 lambed and in- 
lamb ewes and gimmers, 200 he hogs, 140 she hogs. 

b. With distinguishing epithets as chilver - or 
nve-hog , tup-hog, wether-hog, etc. 

1607 Topsell Fourff. Beasts (1658) 495 The first year we 
call it in English a Lamb, so the second year a Hog, Lam- 
hog, or Teg if it be a female, the third year Hoggrils and 
Thrives. 1614 Markham Chcaf Husb , (1623) xo6 The first 
year a male Lambe is called a weather-Hog and a female 
Lambe an Ewe-Hog. 1618-9 N. Riding Rec. II. ico An 
old Malton man presented for stealing a gimmer hogge 
value 10 d. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archxol. Rev. 
(1888) Mar., Sheef , . . wether-hogs, chilver-hogs from thence 
[Christmas] till shear-time. 1866 Brande & Cox Diet. Set. 
etc. II. 138 A lamb becomes a teg in its first winter, and 
afterwards a hogget; and on losing its coat a shearhog. 
188* Somerset Co. Gaz. 18 Mar., 12 good ewe and wether 
hogs, warranted sound. 

c. Short for hog-fleece, -wool. 

1854 Miss Baker Northaiuft. Gloss., Hog, a yearling 
sheep, which has only been shorn once.. Applied equally to 
the animal and to the fleece. 1879 Cassell's Techit. Edttc . 
IV. 259/2 The fleeces shorn from sheep which have not pre- 
viously been shorn as Iambs, are called hogs or tegs, .'hog' 
applies properly to the first shorn fleece of any long-stapled 
wool. 1884 York Herald 26 Aug. 7/3 The Trade in wool 
remains firm.. all hog made from nr. to izs. 3d. per stone. 

III. 5 . Applied (chiefly in comb.) to various 
domestic animals of a year old. Sec hog-bull, - colt t 
in 13 b. 

1775 Ash, Hog. a bullock of a year old. a 1893 Wills. 
Arch. Mag. XVII. 303 (WilLs. Gloss.) The word hog is now 
applied to any animal of a year old, such as a hog bull, 
a cnilver hog sheep. 

б. Short for hog-fish. 

1623 Whitbourne Newfoundland 9 The_ Sea likewise all 
along that Coast, doe^ plentifully abound in other sorts of 
fish, as Whales.. Herring, Hogs, Porposes. 

IV. 7 . fg. Applied opprobriously to a person, 
a, A coarse, self-indulgent, gluttonous, or filthy 


son. , 

56 Libel in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 17* T J ll £ l ;irn J2P[ 
ires ; and drynkyn wele 3 taunt ; flare wcl, £• 

1 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 76 Ye haue bene so jenue 
ag. To my freendis. 1594 Shaks. Rich. ‘A . 

u eluish mark’d, aborliue nl«Iure In 

sure is thought but a hog. 1090 besa»i ^ - . 

I am a hog ! I am a hog !’ he said..* I made no res*t- 
: ; I drank because I was thirsty . T/Vhn*c 

>. A nickname for the members of St. John s 

Jo ef DK S’iSme (Surtees) I *> For « Jonians are 

§ abusively boggs. W C,n!l. il* S . L\ V. a aa/e 11 = 
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hog; 


Johnlan hogs were originally remarkable, on account of the 
squalid figures and low habits of the students. ^ 1890 C. 
Wkidley In Caf Sf Gozvn xxrii, Perhaps . . Johnians were 
only called * Hogs ' because they were fond of good living. 

8. slang. A shilling. In US., a ten-cent piece. 
1673 R. Head Canting Acad., Shilling, Bord o r Hog. 

1725 New Cant. Diet. (Farmer), Half a Hog, Six-Pence. 
1809 Mar. Edgeworth Ennui (1815) 74 * A hog to drink my 
health?’ ‘Ay, that is a thirteen, plase your honour; all 
as one as an English shilling/ 1859 MaSTELL Foe., Hog, a 
ten-cent piece. 1875 Cruikshank 3 Courses <5- Dessert 412 
What’s half a crown and a shilling? A bull and a hog. 

9 . A name given to various contrivances.^ a. 

A sort of broom or scrubbing-brush for cleaning a 
ship’s bottom. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17S91, Goret. .a hog, or large 
brush to scrub the ship’s bottom under water. *867 Smyth 
Sailors Worrt-bk., Hog, a kind of rough, flat scrubbing 
broom, serving to scrape a ship's bottom under water. 

b. Paper-making. A revolving stirrer in a chest 
of paper pulp which agitates the pulp so as to 
keep it of uniform consistence. 

1807 Specif. Colb's Patent No. 3084. 2 Agitators or hogs 
..are placed in the said vats to keep the pulp duly suspended. 

c. Hop-drying { see quot.) 

1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. it. 570 It is a very good 
precaution.. to have horses or hogs (as these plates, resting 
upon open brickwork, are called) over the fires r when there 
are three to the same space. _ I 

10 . Curling. A stone which has not sufficient im- ! 
petus to carry it over the hog-score or distance-line. 

a 1772 Graeme Curling 43 His opponent is glad, Yet fears 
a sim'lar fate, while ev’ry mouth Cries, Off the hog. 1856 
1 Stonehenge * Brit. Sports (1859) 512 Every stone to be 
considered a hog which does not clear a square placed upon 
the score. 

V. 11 . Phrases and locutions. Chiefly belong- 
ing to sense 1. 

1525 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 24 Cast not your perles 
before hogges. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 38 Euery 
man basteth the fat hog we see. But the leane shall bume er 
he basted bee. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 270 Where- 
fore the common saying is, the hog is neuer good but when 
he is in the dish. 1638 Clarke Phraseol. Freer. 76 Triti - 
cum adi'cxi 4- hordeum vendo . . I have brought my hogges 
to a faire market, c 1645 Milton Sotin. xii, But this is got 
by casting pearls to hogs, 1660 Howell Eng. Prov . 5 You 
have spun a fair threed, you have brought your hogs to 
a fair market. Spoken in derision when a business hath sped 
ill. Ibid. 33 A great cry and little wool, quoth the Devil 
when he sheard the hogg- 1670 Ray Prov. (1768) 11 Better 
ray hog dirty home than no hog at all. Ibid. 396 To make 
a hog or a dog of a thing. 1670-1705 [see Halfpennyworth). 
1705 HiCKERiNGiLLPrrVrt-cr. l. (1721) 64 He truly setting 
the Tail on another Hog, affrighted the good King off the 
Bench. 1738 Swift Pol. Convcrsat. 11. Wks. 1766 XI. =07 
He. .snor’d so hard, that we thought he was driving his hogs 
to market. 3748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xli, I should have 
remembered the old saying. Every hog his own apple. 3882 
Handbk. Prov. 366 What can you expect of a hog but his 
bristles ? 

b. To go the whole hog-. To go all the way, to 
do the thing thoroughly {slang) ; hence, in deri- 
vative uses. 

[Many conjectural explanations have been offered. But 
cf. Cowper Hypocrisy Detected (1779) 32 Iby J. Newton] 
But for one piece they thought it hard From the whole hog 
to be debarred ; And set their wit at work to find What joint 
the prophet had in mind. Ibid. 22 Thus, Conscience freed 
from every dog, Mahometans eat up the hog.) 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. it. i. (1849) 43, I reckon Squire 
Lawrie may go the whole hog with her. 1837-40 Halibur- 
ton Clockm. (1862) 21 We never fairly knew what goin the 
whole hog was till then. 1839 Times ix Apr., If so, let him 
‘go the whole hog' in candour. 1840 Boston Advert. 30 
June 3/3 Mr. Yorke would have been just the man for the 
Boston ‘ whole-hoggites ’. 1853 Tails Mag. XX. 414 Stage 
morality, moreover, finds in Mr. Burke a whole-hogg de- 
fender. 3857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. ii, Yes, he’s a whole- 
hog man is Tom. 1876 Kingston Hist. Brit. Navy 533 
Russia has gone the whole hog, and has now produced two 
cir cular monitors. 

VI. 12 . General comb. a. attributive, as hog - 
butcher, .farm, fat, -grunt, -hunt, -market, 
•merchant, -spear, -yard, etc. Also, in sense ‘ Like 
that of a hog, hog-like ’, as hog rump, shoulder. 

3707 A. van Leeuwenhoek in PhiL Trans. XXVI. X14, 

I also caused a “Hog-Butcher to bring me divers Tongues 
or Hogs. 3699 Damher Voy. II. 93 There are abundance 
of Crawls or * Hog-farms. 3749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. 
vi, One would have thought that . . 1 had been the greatest 
^hog-merchant in England. 3679 Lend. Gaz. No. 3436/4 
Also a bay Mare, with a “hog rump. 3807 T. Williamson 
Oriental Field S forts (180S) I. 40 They [bamboos] serve as 
shafts to mount “hog-spears. 1657 W. Coles Adam in 
Eden Iviii, In such places as these cattle do commonly dung, 
abundance of this plant [henbane] gTOweth as in * Hog-yards. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as hog-driver, 
feeder, - hunter ; hogfarming, feeding, -hunting, 
-raising, -serving, -shearing. 

a 1704 T. Brown in R. L'Estrange ir. Ernsm. Colloq. 
{1711) 33S Let me die if I wou’d not sooner marry my 
daughter to.. a "hog-driver. 3552 Huloet, “Hogge reader, 
forculcitor. 3790 Sir M. Hunter Jourrt. (1894) 79 At Walla- 
jabad we had the finest “hog-hunttng that ever was. t66x 
K.W. Ccmf. Chirac, (i860) 83 She to 'hog-serving, to hack- 
ling, to spinning. 16 62 Martin Lett. 95 [The] hideous cry 
of *Hoggshearing, where ..wee have a great deal of noise, 
and no Wool. 

c. parosynthetic, as hog-hut locked, -faced, -necked 
adjs . ; also Hog-backed. 

1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2730/4 A thin Horse, “Hog But- 
tock'd. 1640 {title) A certaine Relation of the “Hog-faced 
Gentlewoman called Mistris Tannakin Skinker. 1793 Hol- 


croft Laval eds Physiog. xl. 212 Horses are ‘divided into 
..the swan-necked, the stag-necked and the “hog-necked. 

cL The possessive case hog's is also largely used 
in quasi-combinations, as hog s -bristle, dung, foot, 
hair, lard, etc. (hyphened when attrib.). 

3693 C- Mather World. Invis. World (1862) 137 Several 
Poppets, made up of Rags and “Hogs-bristles. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Onglons de fourceau, “hogs-feet singed, then sodden vntill 
they be verie tender, then broyled [etc.]. 38x9 Rf.es Cycl. 
s. v. Back-Painting, With a “hog[s-hair brush. 1688 Boyle 
Wks. (1772) V. 372 Take rue .. with May or other unsalted 
butter, or else with fresh “hogs-lard. c 1865 Letheby in 
Circ. Sc. I. 94/2 Hog’s-lard is fluid at 8i°. . 

13. Special comb. : a. t hog-babe, a sucking- 
pig ; hog-cholera, the swine-fever ; hog-cistern, 
f hog-loom, a receptacle for pig-wash ; hog- 
constable «= Hog-reevk ; hog-feast (see quot.) ; 
hog(’s)-flesh, pork ; hog(’s)-grease, the lard or 
fat of a hog ; hence hog-grease vb., to smear 
with hog’s grease ; f hog-grubber, a mean or 
sneaking fellow; hence hog-grubbing adj. ; hog- 
house, a shed in which swine are kept; hog- 
jobber, a dealer in hogs ; hog-man, a swineherd ; 
bog(’s)-ment, pork ; hog-pen, -pound, a pig- 
sty; hog-plague, the swine-fever; hog-potato, 
an inferior or small potato used to feed swine; 
hog-ring, a ring or bent wire put into the snout 
of a pig to prevent grubbing ; hog-ringer, one 
who fastens rings in pigs’ snouts ; a kind of pincers 
used for the purpose ; + hog-rubber, one who 
rubs hogs ; hence, a term of opprobrium ; + hog’s- 
face, a person with a face like a hog’s ; a term of 
opprobrium; hog-tied (see quot.); hog-wallow, 
a hollow or ditch in which pigs wallow; also, 
spec, in U.S., a natural depression having this ap- 
pearance ; hog-ward, a keeper of hogs ; a swine- 
herd ; b.og(*s)-yoke, a frame of wood put round 
a hog’s neck to prevent its getting through hedges. 

36x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 370 Lette him bee 
Potina and suckle the “hog-babes. x88t Chicago Times 
36 Apr., Loss of., hogs in this state from so-called “hog 
cholera. 1865 N. <$- Q. 3rd Ser. VII. 295 The Huntingdon* 
shire *hog-feast is the domestic rejoicing that follows upon 
that important event in a cottager’s family— the killing of a 
pig. 3528 Paynel Saleme's Regirru E iv, The beste “hog 
fleshe. x6i6 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. j. i. Doe not 
conceiue that antipathy betweene vs, and Hogs-den; as 
was betweene Iewes, and hogs-fiesh. 1825 Scott Talism. 
ii, Dried hog’s-flesh, the abomination of the Moslemah. 
16x4 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. xlvii. 33 Take Waxe, 
“Hogges-grease and T urpentine. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 
in. ii. 71 Yet they did Hog-grease his body. 1676 Land. 
Gaz. No. 3073/1, 4 Tierces of Hogsgreace. <13700 B. E. 
Did. Cant. Crew s.v. Hog, * Hog-grubber, a close-fisted, 
..sneaking Fellow. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. IV. 
62 Haring stables .. milk-house, “hog-house, See. 1896 
Westm. Gaz. 26 Oct. 10/2 Chicago has just built for itself 
a new piggery .. In the language of the West it is a 
‘600,000 dollar hog-house 3723 Lend. Gaz. No. 6170/9 
Thomas Greathead,..*Hogjobber. 3732 London Mag. 1 , 
278 He lov’d “hog-meat thorough done, 169$ Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3048/4 A convenient StilJ-bouse ready fitted with Stills, 
Coppers, “Hogpenns. 1886 Syd. See. Lex., *Hos> plague , 
the same, according to Klein, as infectious pneumo-enteritis 
..Also called Swine fever. 1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxv. 
224, I have here also found a kind of real potatoe .» but 
they are only used by the^ negroes, being inferior to the 
“hog- potatoes in Great Britain. 3866 Rogers Agric. <]• 
Prices 1 . xxi. 552 , 1 find “hog-rings bought on two occasions 
in 3360 and 1374. 1692 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. 
(1895) I. 267 The “hogg ringers shall have 6 d. per head for 
every hogg va ring. 1803-25 Syd. Smith Ess. (Beeton) 215 
Because he nas served the office of clerk, or sexton, or hog- 
ringer. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair v. iii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
338/2 Yes good man/Hograbber, of Pickthatch. 3621 Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel . in. ii. iv. 1. (1638) 536 The very rusticks anti 
hog-rubbers . . if once they tast of this Loue liquor, are 
inspired in an instant, c 3630 Trag. Rich. II, (1870) 60 
Heeresafatt horson in his russet slops, And yett may spend 
300 11 bith yeare. The third of which the “hoggsface owes 
the kinge. 3894 Harper's Mag. Feb. 356 A cow was soon 
caught.. thrown down, and “hog- tied, which means all four 
feet together. 3840 Amer.Jml. Sc. XXXIX. 212 From 
the difference of surface, soil, and exposure, there arises a 
great diversity in the size, depth, and general appearance of 
the “hog-wallows. 3893 N. $ Q. 8th Ser. IV. 406 Chapel 
Lane.. was a hog-wallow, a fetid ditch, and open receptacle 
of sewerage and filth. 1883 Green Ceng. Eng. 330 The 
“hog-ward who drove the swine to the denes in the wood* 
land paid his lord 15 pigs at the slaughter time. 3577 Tusser 
Husb. xv ii. (1878) 38 note, “Hog yokes, and a twicher, and 
nnges for a hog. 3613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 387 Weare 
a Hogs-yoke. 3707 Mortimer Husb, (170S) 290 
Hog - \ okes and Rings. 

b. From senses 4 and 5 : hog-bull, a yearling 
bull; hog-colt, a yearling colt; hog-fence, pas- 
ture fenced off for feeding young sheep or ‘ hogs ’ 
during the winter ; hog-fleece, the fleece obtained 
from a * hog ’ ; hog-fold, a fold for young sheep 
(Lisle Husb. a 1722); hog-gap (see quots.); so 
hog-hole; hog-lamb, a castrated wether Iamb; 
hog-pox (see quot.) ; hog-sheep « sense 5 ; hog- 
wool = sense 5 c. 

3.754 *L Ha vis Agric. Wilts in A rclueol. Rev. (1 8 88) Mar., A t 
this Umc it is used in a more extended sense for any animal 
I of a year old, as a “hog bull, a chilver hog sheep. 1591 
j Peecivall Sp. Diet., Potrico , a “hog colt. 1796 W. Mar. 

I En S- L Gloss. (E.D.S.) Hog-colts, yearling colts, 

j 1802 F indlatep. Agric. Stcrv. Peebles 392 Some better and 
| lower lying pasture is saved . . for them [Iambs], for their 


Winter’s provision ; what is thus hained, is called the 
fence , 1855 H. H. Dixon Field 4- Fern IV. iv. 61 The bright 
of the “hogg fleeces depends so entirely on their beep. i&-$ 
Cumbld. Gloss., * Hog-gap, a covered opening in a wall fer f 
sheep to pass through. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, Ty. 
bairns' rime says, the warst blast of the borrowing foys 
couldna kill the three silly poor “hog-lambs. 1842-4 H. 
Stephens Bk. of Farm (1851) 923 When a male a tap! 
lamb, and this last is changed to hogg-lamh when it under, 
goes emasculation. 3749 W. Ellis Sheph. Guide 224 This 
Disease, by many Farmers, is called the “Hog-Pox inShtep 
proceeding from Foulness of Blood, and as some think 1$ 
somewhat of the Nature of the Small-Pox in the hurua 
Body. 3667 Comenio's Diet . 584 They did also pull off the 
fleeces of “hog-sheep (whom now a days we shear). 1807 
Vancouver Agric.- Devon (1813) 346 The ewes and hobs, 
with the preceding year’s hog sheep, are brought down fro® 
the forests in the beginning of November. 1812 Sir J, 
Cullum Hist. Hawsted Suffolk (ed. 2)274 Their [Hoggets) 
first fleece is. cal led “Hog- wool. 

C. In names of animals resembling the hog, or 
infesting swine, as hog-ape (also hog -faced ape), 
the mandrill baboon, Simla porcaria ; f hog- 
badger (see quot. 1741); hog-beetle, a beetle of 
the family Curculionidx ; hog-caterpillar, ‘tb? 
larva of a Sphinx-moth, Harapsa myron, so called 
from the swollen thoracic joints* {Cent. Hid.); hog- 
choke, -choker, US. (see quots. 1857, 1885) ; hog- 
molly, a name in U.S. of two fishes : (a) -Hog- 
sucker ; (£) = Hog-fish 4 ; hog-monkey ~ bog-ape) 
hog-mouse, the shrew-mouse ; hog-mullet -bog- 
sucker ; hog-perch, the hog-fish, Pcrcim caprcda\ 
hog-rabbit, hog-rat (see quots.); hog-sucker, a 
North American fish, the Hammer-head, Hypcn- 
ieliiint nigricans ; hog-tapir, the Mexican tapir; 
hog-tick, a tick or louse parasitic on swine, Hma- 


topinus sms . 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 675 The snout is like to die 
snout of a “Hog-ape, always gaping. ^ 1793 Pennant Fist, 
Quadmf. I. 187 Hog-faced Ape, Simta P wear is. i 5 ii 
Cotgr., Tatsson porchin , the “hog Badger; is footed, and 
snowtea like a swine. 3741 CornpL Fam. Piece il L vg 
There are two Sorts of Badgers, viz. the Dog-Badger, as 
resembling the Dog in his Feet; and a Hog-Badger, as 
resembling a Hog in his cloven Hoofs. 3836-9 Todd QcA 
Anat. II. 895/r A similar change in the form ana relative 
size of parts of the head occurs in the “hog-beetles. 1857 
Harper's Mag. XIV. 442 The refuse fish commonly taken 
(in North Carolina) are sturgeon ..“hog-choke, or flounder, 
lampreys, and common eels. 3885 KrNGSLEV Stand. .A'*.. 
Hist . III. 280 The nearest American relative of the sole.. 
Achtrus lineal us. It is a worthless animal, as one outs 
popular names— “hogchoker— suggests. 3744-50 «• 
Mod. Husbandm. III. 11. 36 But it happened, that gpw 
Part of his Bean-crop was spoiled by “Hog or Shrew-mice. 
1845 Eticycl. Metrof. XVI. 793 Calogeuus Paca.Jlhvp are 
sometimes called “Hog Rabbits, and are natives °f 
3847 Carpenter Zool. § 147 Connecting the Pats witn uie 
Marmots is a curious animal oflarger sue, theCa^romysor 
“Hog-rat, which inhabits Cuba. This is a climbing, net a 
burrowing species, .and feeds entirely on vegetable matter. 

d. In names of plants devoured by, fit for, or 
left to hogs or swine, as hog-apple (see qooj.) ; 
hog-bed {US.), the Ground Pine, Lycopcdwnt 
complanatum \ hog^s) -grass, Swine’s Cress, Sent- 
kiera Coronopus (Britten & H.) ; hog^-nieat, 
(a) Aristolochia grandijlora, {0) Eccrhaavia ««• 
cumbeits of Jamaica ; hog-pea, -pease, the com- 
mon field-pea ; hog-peanut, a twining p*®® ® 
U.S., Amphicarpcca monoica (N.O. LegunuMW), 
baring purplish flowers and fleshy, pea-snaped 
fruits ; hog > s bane, Goosefoot or Sowbane ; bogs 
bread, Sowbread, Cyclamen ; also = hcg-^tc 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 $86) ; hog’s eye (see ’ 
hog’s garlic, Allium ursinum (Miller PlMd-i • 
1884); hog-slip (see quot.); hog’s madder, hag- 
wort, Senecio Jacobxa ; ^ hog’s snout (see quo vj 
hog-succory, a species of Hyoseris; bog-v'O , 
Heptalon graveolens (N.O. Euphorbiaccx ) 01 * • 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). ^ 

3865 Chamber?' Encycl. VII. 622 Podophyllum fe ( W * • > 
..is common in North America .. and is known as j 
Apple . .also as “Hog-apple. 3756 P. Browne 7 ant f 
The' poisoned “Hog.meat. This plant is very 
St. Ann’s. 1853 Xindley Veg. Kingd. (ed. 3) 507 
to Aublet the root of Boerhaavia decumbens 
meat in Jamaica), is emetic. 3744-5° V'. Ellis ^ 

bandm. III. n. u8 How another Farmer lost Cror- 
* Hog-peas, by the Slugs .. he had sown his Hog-p 
in the random broad-cast way of sowing them. **”< , 

cower Agric. Devon (1813) 383 A few “ho /,«•„ 
beans, are occasionally cultivated. 3886 ^) ti C~ C 'r QT <,zu, 

Hog’s bane, the Chcnopodium muralt. » Hoes- 

Four-f. Beasts (1658) 73 The same gall with a In mmon 
bread. 3854 Mayne Expos. Lex., * Hogs Eye, -u. 
name for the Hyophthalmus. 1886 Syd. Soc. ik/lil- 

thalmus, the hog’s eye Plant, S upposedtobeU,e 

murn sfmosuvt, from the likeness of ns flowers 10 . ^ ft 
ey<K 175 ° G. Hughes Barbadoes I7i “Hog-shPi . 
trailing herbaceous vine, cloathed with sharp-P° ,n ; Ho«** 
3707 Mortimer Husb. (1708) 18S For the Gargoi * ^ 

Take Angelica, Rue, Staverwort, or “Hog s-M Arp-* 

May-weed. 3834 M. G. Lewis Jml. IV.Jnd - 163 * 

..were many of them entirely covered with the * ^ 
flowers of the “hog’s-meat, and other creeping 
Morwyng Evottym. 367 The juice of Hamsig, i ian 
Rostrum porcinum or “Hogges snout. ^ loCS^f 
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1790-1804 A. Young Ann. Agric. XXXII. 213 The usual 
mode of preserving potatoes in this country is in hogs, as 
they are called. 1857 Jml. R. Agric. See. XVIII. 1. 108 
The potatoes are brought out of the 1 hogs or ‘ graves or 
‘pits'— all of which are provincial terms for the same mode 
of covering them with straw and earth. 

Hog (h^g), v. 1 [f. Hog sb. 1 , in various senses un- 
connected with each- other.] 

X. 1. irans. a. To arch (the back) upward like 
that of a hog. b. To cause (a ship, her keel, a 
plank, etc.) to droop at the ends and rise in the 
centre, as the result of a strain. 

1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales 0/ Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 417 
Avery bad world indeed in some parts — hogg’d the moment 
it was launch’d, a number of rotten timbers. 1802 Naval 
Chron . VIII. 257 The Mars, .received some damage, which 
has hogged her a little. 1803 Wellington Let. to Lieut.- 
Geii. Stuart in Gurw. Desp. (1837) II. 18 note , The .. 
draught bullocks always suffer by exposure. They stick in 
the mud, hog their backs, droop their heads and die. 1832 
Hull Newspaper, The planks were hogged amidships. 

2. intr. To rise arch-wise in the centre, as a ship 
when the ends droop or sink. 

1818 R. Seppings in Phil. Trans. 3 She hogged, or broke 
her sheer., one foot two inches. £1850 Ruditn. Nazn'g. 
(Weale) 124. 1875 Nat. Eticycl. XI. 662 In still water there 
is usually an excess of weight towards the ends, and an 
excess of buoyancy amidships, tending to make the ship 
hog, or arch upwards. Ibid., In rough water, there is a 
tendency to hog and to sag alternately. 

II. 3. tram. To cut (a horse’s mane) short, so 
that it stands up like the bristles of a hog. 

1769 Dublin Mercury 25 Sept. 1/3 A sorrel Horse .. his 
mane hogged last May. x88o W. Day Racehorse in Train. 
vi. 42 Some, perhaps, would wish to plait or shave the tail 
and crimp or hog the mane to complete the picture. 

III. 4. To make a 'hog’ of (a lamb) ; to keep 
(a lamb) over winter for sale in the following year. 

1853 Jml. 7?. Agric. Soc. XIV. 11. 29S A good many of 
the lambs usually sold fat have been hogged, and kept on 
to be sold when fat. Ibid. 300 From the nigh rates of hold- 
ing lambs, many farmers last season hogged the lambs. 
1865 H. H. Dixon Field f Fern IV. ix. 183 Hundreds of 
acres are now let for hogging black-faces off the Grampians. 

IV. 5. To appropriate greedily or selfishly. 
U.S. slang. 

1887 Orange Jrnl. 16 Apr. (Farmer Amerl), If the crook 
Is obstinate enough to hog it all. 1888 Daily Inter-Ocean 
13 Mar. (Farmer Amer.), To hog whatever there was in the 
business for themselves. 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 2 July, 
It would give them a chance to say I was hogging every- 
thing and giving no one else a chance. 

V. 6 . To clean a ship’s bottom with a 1 hog\ 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine{i^g) t Goreter, to hog a ves- 
sel ; to apply the hog to her bottom. 1862 Totten Naval 
Text-bk. 340 To hog a vessel, is to scrub her bottom. 

VI. 7. {Curling) * To play (a stone) with so 
little force, that it does not clear the hog- score * 
(Ogilvie). Also Jig. 

182Z B lac lew. Mag. XII. 307 There’s no a merchant amang 
us that ’s no hogged mair or less. 

VII. 8. To carry on the back. dial. 

178* J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Hog, to carry on 
the back. 

Hence Hogging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1726 Remaining part some- 
what resembled the crest of their caps, or that which, in 
horses manes, is called hogging. 1812 Q. RevN III. 49 The 
Tremendous . was launched without breaking or hogging, 
as it is sometimes called, the tenth part of an inch. 1852-61 
A rchit. Publ. Soc. Diet. IV. 64 Hoggin or Hogging, the term 
used by workmen for the curved form given to the cross 
section of a roadway to throw off the surface water. 1884 
Fug. I llus tr. Mag. Oct. 17/2 The ‘ hogging ’ of the mane .. 
varies in style from the Arab. 1891 A thenxum 22 Aug. 257/3 
\ Longitudinal strains, or hogging, being.. as often the cause 
ofleakage in a long, heavily-timbered, carvel-built ship. 

Hog, #. 2 [f. Hog tram. To store (pota- 
toes, etc.) in a heap, covered with straw and earth. 

1730 Parson Walker Diary 23 (Lane. Gloss.), I put off at 
present, being throng hogging up some of my potatoes. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss,, Hog, to earth up potatoes in a heap, or to 
throw compost into a heap. 

Hogan Mogan, obs. form of Ho gen Mogen. 
Hogarthian (hr 7 ga*Jl)ian), a. [f. name of Wil- 
liam Hogarth, a satirical painter and caricaturist 
of the 1 8 th c. + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to Hogarth, 
or characteristic of his style of painting. 

1798 Lamb Lett. _ (18S8) I, 93 Your old description of 
cruelty in hell, which was in the true Hogarthian style. 
1828 Ibid. II. 203 Tis true broad Hogarthian fun. 1837 
Carlyle Miraleau in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 230 In one point 
of view there is nothing more Hogarthian comic. 1886 
Swinburne in 19 tit Cent. Jan. 141 It [Michaelmas Term] is 
an excellent Hogarthian comedy, full of rapid and vivid in- 
cident, of pleasant or indignant humour. 

Ho’ghack, hog-back. Also hog’s back. 

- 1. A back like that of a hog. 

x65x Walton Angler 1. iv. (ed. 3) 72 Note that a hog back 
and a little head to any fish, either Trout, Salmon or other 
fish, is a sign that that fish is in season. 1758 Descr. Thames 
190 The Bream has a sharp Hogback. 

2. Something shaped like a hog’s back.^ a, A 
sharply crested hill-ridge, steep on each side and 
sloping gradually at each end ; a steep ridge of 
upheaval. 

1834 Sir W. Napier Pettins, Warxiu. ii. (Rtldg.) II. 209 
A nigged hill, .joined by a hog’s-back ridge to the.. moun- 
tain spine. 18&2 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 38S Our 
way runs along a hogsback, till we reach the lake of Fur. 
1863 G. T. Lowtii Wand, in West. France 216 There is a 


Jong elevated line of hill, a hog’s-back, running from south 
to north. 1896 Advance (Chicago) x Oct. 433 The dry 
knobs, or hog-backs, where the prairie breaks down to the 
.streams.- [Cf. The Hogs-back, a hill near Godalming.] 

b. Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal .5- Coal-mining 27 Another sort 
of thinning is where the floor rises, .sharply, in a ‘ hog-back* 
or saddle. ^ 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-Mining, Hog-back , 
sharply rising of the floor of a coal seam. 

3. A hog-backed tombstone. 

1889 R. S. F erguson Carlisle iv. 54 The coped tombstones, 
commonly called Saxon hogbacks. 

4. “HOG-FRAME. 

1886 Watcrbury (Conn.) American 2 Apr. (Cent.), The 
strength of her hull and the solidity of her nog-back. 

Ho-g-backed, a . [f. prec. + -ed -.] 

1. Having a back like a hog. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. iii. 186 Being you were hog- 
backt, you must needs have more of them [bristles) about 
you. 1675 Load. Gas. No. 970/4 Likewise one light iron gray 
Gelding, with strong limbs, a little Hog-backed. 1758 Descr. 
Thames 183 The Pearch is Hog-backed. 1884 West. Daily 
Press 26 Jan. 3/2 This elephant is.. hog-backed. 

2. Having a rise in the middle like a hog’s back. 

1852-61 A rchit. Publ. Soc. Diet. IV. 64 Hog-backcd, the 

term used by common work-people for the nse purposely 
made in the centre of any very long line, such as the ridge 
of a barn roof. 1862 Rawlinson Attc. Mon. I. i. 229 In form 
they [hills] are hog-backed. 1893 C. Hodges in Reliquary 
Ian. 11 The class of early grave covers, known as ‘hog- 
backed ’ stones. 

Hog-boat, var. of Hag-boat. 

1872 Daily Nezus 24 Aug., On came the hog-boat full sail, 
and with the water spurting up at her bows. 

Hog-brace. — Hog- frame. 

Ho'g’-cbain. A device serving the same pur- 
pose as a hog-frame ; * a chain in the nature of a 
tension-rod passing from stem to stern of a vessel, 
and over posts nearer amidships ; designed to pre- 
vent the vessel from drooping at the ends’. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 

t Ho-g-cote. Obs. Also hog*s-cote. Ahog- 
or pigsty. 

1401-2 Durham MS. Terr. Roll, Pro reparacione del 
Hogcote apud Holme, iiij s. viij d. c 1440 Jacob's Well 
(E. E. T. S.) 228, & haue made 3oure herte an hoggys cote 
& a denne of theuys. 1573 Tusser Husb. xvii. (1878) 38 A 
stie for a bore, and a hogseote for hog. 1707 Mortimer 
Husb. (J.), Out of a small hogcote sixty or eighty load of 
dung hath been raised. 

Hog-deer. 

1. The common name of two small Indian deer, 
Axis porcimts and A. maatlatus. 

1771 Pennant Synops. Quadrup. 52 Porcine Deer.. called, 
from the thickness of their body, Hog Deer. 1843 Sir W. 
Jardine Natur. Libr. XI. 170. 1893 R. Lydekker Homs 
<5- Hoofs 301 The hog-deer differs from the sambar by the 
absence of a mane on the neck and throat. 

2. The Babiroussa or Indian hog. 

1777 Miller in Phil. Trans. LX VI II. 171 Porcupines, 
and the small hog-deer. 1835 Kirby II ab. <5- Inst. Anirn. 
(1853) II. 148 The Babiroussa, or Babee rooso. a name which 
signifies Hog-deer, given to this animal probably on account 
of its longer legs and slender form. 

Hoge, obs. f. Hodge. Hoge, Hogge, obs. fF. 
Huge a. Ho 3 e, var. How sb. and v. y Obs. 

tHogen, bogan (h^*gen), a. and sb. Obs. 
[Abbreviation of Hogen-Mogen.] 

A. adj. 1. High and mighty ; superlatively fine. 

a 1672 Flatman Poems , Belly God (1674) 1x9, 'Twas I set 

the world a gazing, When once they tasted of this Hogan 
Fish. 1733 Revel. Politicks in. 63 It was so predicted by 
a Renegado heretical Star-gazer in his Hogan Blast, call’d 
his Mene-Tekell. 

2. Dutch. 

1710 E. Ward Brit . Hud. xiiL 153 So the proud Hogen 
State we see. 

B. sb. 1. A Dutchman ; pi. the Dutch, the 
States General. 

a 1657 R. LovedaY Lett. (1663)59 The Hogens, I confess, 
are anger’d into more animosity against us. 1672 W. de 
Britaine Dutch Usurp . Ded. t The Hogans then my Muse's 
Pow*r should feel. 

2. Strong drink : see Hogen Mogen B. 3 . 

1727 Gay Molly Mog xiii. Those who toast all the family 
royal. In bumpers of Hogan and Nog. 1737 Gray Let. in 
Mason Mem. (1807) I. 158 For your reputation, we keep to 
ourselves your not hunting nor drinking hogan. 

Hogen Mogen (hdmgen meirgen), sb. and a. 
Forms : 7 Hoghan Moghan, (Hogin Mogin), 
7-8 Hoghen-Moghen, 7-8 Hogan Mogan, 
Hogen Mogen. [A popular corruption or per- 
version of the Dutch Hoogmogendheiden , ‘High 
Mightinesses*, the title of the States-GeneraL 

Obsolete in all senses, cxc. perhaps A 2, B 1 and these are 
rare. In transf. senses sometimes with small initial letters.] 

A. sb. *{* 1. * Their High Mightinesses *, the States- 
General of the United Provinces of the Netherlands. 
Cf. Mightiness. Obs. 

C1645 Howell Lett. (1655) II. xiv. 26 The Hoghen Mog- 
hen are very exact in their polemical government. 1657 — 
Londinop. 390 The Hague subsists by the residence of the 
Hoghen-Moghen, the Council of State. 1678 Butler Hud. 
1440, I have sent him for a Token To your Low-Country 
Hogen-Mogen. 1685 Mischief Cabals 4 The Hoghen- 
Moghen scorn’d to accept of any thing. 

2. Hence, The Dutch; a Dutchman: contemptuous. 

1672 W. de Britaine Dutch Usurp. 25 The Hogan 
Mogans . . did warm their hands at those unhappy flames. 


X 7 S 2 J* Macsfarran A titer. Dissected (1753) 19 King Charles 
the Second sent Sir Robert Carr.. who soon subdued Hogan 
Mogan, and wrested this Country [New York] out of these 
Hollanders Hands. 1823 Scott Pever/Ixxij, I have seen 
thee wave thy whinyard at the throat of a Hogan-mogan— 
a Netherlandish weasand. 

i* 3. transf. Any grandee or high and mighty per- 
son: used humorouslyor contemptuously of a person 
in power or who arrogates or affects authority. 

1638 Ford Lady's Trial 11. i, Guy. Here are lords too, we 
take it . . Ful. . . Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, 
Skip-jacks, or choruses. 1649 C. Walker Hist. Independ., 
White-hall., where our Hogens Mogens or Councell of State 
sit. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 222 [He] told Sir 
Arthur Haslerigge that it was he that endeavoured to make 
himself and Sir Henry Vane the great Hogen Mogens, to 
rule the Commonwealth. 1713 Darrell Gentlem . In sir. m. 
iii. 304 The Temple and Gray’ s-Inn have declar’d me a pub- 
lick Enemy to the Hoghen Mogben learn’d in the Law. 

B. aitrib. and adj. 1. Dutch. (< contemptuous .) 

a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems etc. (1677) 99 A kind of 
Dutch Hotch-Potch, the Hogan Mogan Committee-man. 
a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) IV. 122 (D.) Are. .our armies 
commanded by hogan-mogan generals that hate our nation ? 
1753 Smart in Anderson's Poets XI. 166 A snub-nos'd dog, 
to fat inclin’d. Of the true hogan-mogan kind. 1842 United 
Service Mag. 1. 2 Their hogen-mogen admirers — les braves 
Beiges. 

1 2. High and mighty. (Often contemptuous .) 

X648 Needham Meratrius Pragmat. No. 7 G j b(Stanf.), 
Come creeping to the Hogan Mogan States of Westminster. 
1676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 3 Yet dare 
I not arrogate . . that Hogun Mogun title of Magnus 
Apollonius. 1705 Hickerincill Priest-cr. 1. xii. (1721) 12 
The Hogen Mogen States of Venice. 

t 3. Strong, heady (of drink): cf. Hogan sb. 2 . 
Hogan mogan rug a strong drink : see Rug. Obs. 

1653 J. Taylor (Water P.) Cert. Trav. of Uncert. Jouru. 
Wks. (1872) 11 There was a high and mighty drink call’d 
Rug.. Hogen Mogen Rugs, great influences To provoke 
sleep. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant 1. ii, I was drunk; 
damnably drunk with ale ; great hogan-mogan bloody ale. 
Hogeous, obs. form of Hugeous a. 

Hoge-, hoggepotte, obs. forms of Hodgepot. 
Hog-fish. [f. Hog sb. 1 + Fish. Cf. Ger. 
nicer schwcin, obs. It. pesce porco, Sp. puereo niarino , 
OF. porpeis (:— L. porcum piscem), Porpoise.] 

*j* 1. The Porpoise, also called Sea-hog. Obs. 

1611 Florio, Pesce porco, the Molebout-fish,or Swine-fish, 
the Sea-swine, the Porpuis, Hog-fish or Sea-hog. x685 J. 
Dunton Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 32 These Porpoises, or 
Hog-fish, are very swift in their motion. [1850 L. Hunt 
Autobiog. I. ii. 55, I did not know that .. porpoise meant 
hog-fish.] 

+ 2. The West African Manatee. Obs. 

1597 Hartwell Pigafetta's Loped Ccn^o 1. iv. in Churchill 
Voy. (1752) VIII. 532 In the river [Congo] another kind of 
creature, that hath, as it were, two hands, and a tail 
like a target, which is called ambize augulo, that is to say, 
a hog-fish. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 697. 

3. A fish of the genus Scorpxna , having bristles 
on the head, and cirri or tags on the head and body. 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents 137 The Crocodiles doe also feare 
to meddle with the Sea-hogge or Hog-fish, because of his 
bristles all about his head. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 556 
The ScorPxna or Hog-fish has the head flattened side- 
ways. 1863 Baird Stud. Nat. Hist. 494 Scorpaena scrofa, 
the hog-fish, a native of the European seas.. is said to be 
very good eating. 

4. Also applied to other kinds of fish, esp. the 
West Indian Laclmolxmus maximus or suillus , 


having 14 dorsal spines, and the hog-molly or log- 
perch, Fcrcina cafrodcs , of North American rivers. 

*734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 317 Turdus 
flavus, the Hog- Fish . . Suillus , the great Hog- Fish. 1756 
P. Browne Jamaica 445 The Hog-Fish. The two species 
are generally confounded under the same appellation in the 
markets. 1775 Romans Florida App. 52 We may with safely 
eat of all fish caught on the Florida shore, unless it should 
be of the hog-fish taken on the very outer reef. 1840-x 
Boston (U. S.) JmL Nat. Hist. III. 346 Etheostoma . . The 
most common species found in the Ohio., called almost 
everywhere Hog-fish. 1843 Zoologist 1. 191. 

Hog-frame. Shipbuilding , etc. A fore-and- 
aft frame, usually above deck and forming together 
with the frame of the vessel a truss to prevent 
hogging, used esp. in light-draught river steamers. 
Also called hog-brace , hogging-frame. 

1864 in Webster. 1825 Knight Diet. Mech. 1108/1 The 
term ‘hog-frame’ has been adopted into carpentiy and 
engineering in some forms of trusses for roofs and bridges. 

' Hoggard, obs. form of Hogherd or 7 hog-ward. 

1655 tr. De Parc's Francion iv. 3 Our Regent (who had 
in him no more humanity than a Hoggard). 
tHo’ggaster. Obs. Also 3-4 hogaster; 4 
hoggestere, 6 hogsteere, 7 hogsteare ,9 hogsteer 
(all in sense 1 ) ; 9 hogster (in feensc 2 ). [med.L. 
hogaster , dim. from Eng. hog; also in AFr. fonn 
hogasire. The forms hogsleer , etc., appear to be 
due to false etymology.] 

L A boar in its third year; cf. Hog stO 2 b. 

C14ZO Venery de Twety in Re/. Ant. 1. 15* The boor fnst 
he is a pyg as long as he is with his dame - . th * ■ ,t }f: J A j 
is callya an hogaster. Hk.St.AIb.ns f 

an hoggestere when he is of yens -in. *583 . 1 

cEm Sriv. (Arb.) 100 A sounder of' Or lbr| 

brownyc lion loo stalck fro the mounttn h 
Mas-wood A-rrnrr And iv. § S 

be is a Hogsteaie. 183s in t Johxsov Sfcrlt’nani Cyd. 

2 . A young sheep, a bog or hogget. 

[c Ilf Caen Cartulary (MS. Paris, Bibb Bah, Lat. s5j°) 



HOGGED. 


HOG-MAN, 


If. 45b, Septem viginti oves matres..& 60. & 12. inter 
gerces & Hogastres, medietatem gerces & medietatem 
Hogastres. c 1290 Fleta it. Ixxix, Tertium [ovile] pro 
hogastris annatis & juvenibus. 1332-3 in Kogers Agric. 

Prices 1 . 679 Ewes .. Hoggasters. . Jercions. .Lambs.] 1706 
Pint . ups (ed. Kersey), Hoggacius, or Hoggaster (in old Latin 
Records), a young Sheep of the second Vear. 2894 Wylie 
Eng. Hen. JV t II. 478 The farmers threatened with dis- 
traint upon their beasts and hogsters. 

Hoggates, var. of Howgates Obs., in what way? 

. Hogged (hpgd), ppl. a. [f. Hog v 1 + -ed L] 

1 . a. Of a ship : Drooping at stem and stern ; 
hog-backed, b. Of a road : Raised in the centre. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {17Z9), A rqui, broken-backed 
or hogged; drooping at the stem and stern. 3867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk Hogged, a significant word derived from 
the animal ; it implies that the two ends of a ship’s decks 
droop lower than the midship part, consequently, that her 
keel and bottom are so strained as to curve upwards. The 
term is therefore in opposition to that of sagging. 1896 
Brit. Med. Jml. 25 July, If the road be ‘hogged’ .. the 
wheel slides away from under himja cyclist], and he falls 
sideways without the slightest warning. 

2 . Of a horse’s mane : Cat off short. 

1764 G. Colman Prose on Sev. Occ. (1787) II. 258 Hogged 
manes and hogged toupees, came in together. 1867 Miss 
Broughton Cometh up as a Flenvcr v. 44 A sedate cob, 
with a docked tail and hogged mane, 
f Hoggener. Obs. local. Also hogner, -ener, 
-oner, hodgener. App. the same as Hoggler, q.v. 

3558 Church zu. Acc. St. Thomas. Launceston in Peter 
Hist. Launceston etc. (1885) 371 Hoggeners monye. 1588 
Ibid. 373 Hodgener bread. 3620 / bid. 377 Hogner bread. 
Hogger (hp’gai). Sc. and north, dial . Also 7 
hoger, 9 hog(g)or, Sc. hugger. [Origin obscure. 

Compare OF .hoguine armour for the thighs and legs ; but 
this would naturally give hoggin in Sc.] 

1 . A coarse stocking without the foot used as a 
gaiter. Cf. Cocker sb. 1 2. 

3681 Sadducismus it. 293 He observed, .that he 

[the Devil] had Hogers on his Legs without Shoes. 3768 
Ross Helenore 137 A pair of grey hoggers well clinked 
be new. 3829 Brockett, Hoggers, upper stockings without 
feet, used as gaiters — riding stockings. 1851 Greenwell 
Coal-trade Terms Nerrthumb. fy Durh, 30 Hoggers , stock- 
ings without feet, chiefly used by the barrowmen. 

£. A short piece of pipe of metal, indiarubber, 
etc. used as a connexion. Hence hogger-pipe, -pump. 

2851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northnmb. <5- Durh. 
30 Hoggcr-pnmp , the top pump of a set, with a short pipe 
cast on to it at right angles near the top. The hogger is 
attached to the short pipe. 3881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Hogger-pipe , the upper terminal pipe of the mining pump. 
3898 Nezvcastle Correspt., The name ‘ hogger ’ is applied to 
rubber connexions for pneumatic brakes between carriages, 
as well as to the indiarubber pipe that connects the tender 
feed with the engine delivery pipe for feeding the boiler. 

Hoggerel, hogrel (hg-garel, hp-grel). Forms : 
6 hogrell, -ole, hoggerell, 6-S hogrel, 7 hoggril, 
8 hoggoril, 9 -erel, -rel, hogerell. [dim. of Hog 
sb . 1 ; cf. cockerel. ] 

1 . A young sheep of the second year (cf. Hog 
4) ; with some, a sheep of the third year. 

3530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hoggerell, a yong shepe. 1538 [see 
Hogget 2]. a 3547 Surrey AEneid iy. 72 By saenhee for 
grace, with Hogreles of two yeares [bidentes], 1607 Topsf.ll 
Pour-/. Beasts (1658) 495 The first year we call it in English 
a Lamb, so the second year a Hog, Lam-hog, or Teg if it be 
a female, the third year Hoggrils and Theives. 3780 A. 
Young Tour Irel. I. 364 Generally buy year-old wethers, 
Iioggerlls in May at 8x. to xor. 3829 Glover Hist. Derby 
1 . 214 Three ram bogerells . . were weighed. 

+ 2 . =s Hogget i. (See quot. 1786.) Obs. 
Hoggery (hp gori). [f. Hog sb . 1 + -ery.] 

1 . A place where hogs are kept ; a hog-yard. 

1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Hog Sty, The building of a hoggery. 

2 . Hogs or swine collectively. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vii. 265 Crime .and shame 
And all -their hoggery’ trample your smooth world, Nor 
leave more footmarks than Apollo’s kine. 

3 . Hoggishness, swinishness, brutishness. rare. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hoggester(e, var. Hoggaster; obs. f. Huck- 
ster. 

Hogget (hp-get). Also -it. [f. Hog sb . 1 + -et.] 

1 . A young boar of the second year. V Obs. 

1 * 33* ’3 * n Rogers Agric. <5- Prices I. 670 Sows . . Pore! .. 

Hoggets.. .3420 in Annul. Prarmonst. II. 59.1 (Du C.) De 
porcis triginta. tres, de Hogettis centum viginti sex, et 
porcellis octoginta novem.] 2785 Chambers ’ Cycl., Hogget, 
or Hogrel, a young boar of the second year. 

2 . A yearling sheep ; cf. H00 sb . 1 4. 
[x37od/«w./L//V«(Surt.) lI.ijoEquos. . vaccas . .hogget tes 

..multon*..ovcs matrices. .agnos.] 2538 Elyot Diet., Bi- 
dentes, shepe with it. teth, called in some place hogrelles 
or hogattes. 3706 Phillips (cd. Kersey). Hogget or Hogrel, 
a Country- Word for such a Sheep [Hoggaster]. *1732 
Gent lent. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 33, I have explained., that 
at a Year old they are called Hogs, Hoggets or Hogarels. 
3834 D. Low Plan. Tract. Agric. (1843) 793 In ten days . . 
after shearing, the welhcr-hoggels, now dinmonts, and such 
of the ewe-hoggets, now gimmers, as are not to be retained 
on the farm for breeding, may be sold. Ibid, 794 From this 
time [weaning] forward the lamlis, now termed hogs or 
hoggets, are kept separate from the breeding ewes. 2863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. 1 1 . Gloss. <E, D. S.), Hogget or Lamb- 
hog , a young sheep l>efore the first shearing ; a one-year-old 
sheep. jBSj F. J. Lloyd Sci. Agric., Careful management 
should enable the hoggets to be sold when ten months old, 
weighing from So to 90 lbs. jB 85 Daily Pesos 34 June zfi. 
(Norwich) Hoggctts in their wool brought 45J. to 552. 

3 . A year-old colt, dial. 
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2787 Grose Proa. Gloss., Hoggets , hog-colts, colts of a 
year old. Hants. 

4 . alt rib. 

2841 Penny Cycl. XXL 35S/1 The hogget wool is . . finer 
than the other long wools, and is applicable to many new 
and valuable purposes. 1842 Bischoff Woollen PI amt f. 
(1E62) II. 154 When the lamb has not been shorn, the fleece 
taken off the succeeding summer is called hogget, or teg 
wool. 

Hogge tt, var. boghead , obs. f. Hogshead. 
Hoggie,-Sc. dim. of Hog ; obs. f. hoja, Kho.ta. 
Ho’ggin. [perh. the same as hogging s.v. Hog 
v. 1 quot. 1852-61.] Screened or sifted gravel. 

2852-61 Archit. Full. Soc. Diet. IV. 64 Hoggin is the 
term applied to the siftings or screenings . . separated from 
the stones of rough pit gravel, and used for. footpaths, while 
the stone or * ballast ’ is used for the carriage-ways. xB86 
Times 22 Jan. 4 A coat of binding material, usually hoggin, 
is spread over the surface . . of road. 1892 Pall PI all G. 
9 Sept. 2/1 There is [in a filter-bed] a foot of coarse gravel, 
six inches of.fine hoggin, and three feet of sand. 
Hogging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. : see under Hog v . 1 
Hogging-frame. The same as Hog-fbahe. 
2864 in Webster. 

Hoggish, (hp'gif), a. [f. Hog sb . 1 + -ish.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a hog or pig ; 
swinish, piggish ; coarsely self-indulgent or glutton- 
ous ; filthy ; mean, selfish. • 

1548 Thomas Hal. Diet. (1567), Ciacco, an hoggysh or 
slouenly man. .2552 Hulokt, Hoggish, of of a hogge, 
porcarius, porcinus. 3581 Pettie tr. Guazco's Civ. Court. 
11. (1586) 109 b, Those shew themselves most hoggish and 
cruel to strangers. 2590 Spenser P. Q. ii. xii. 86 Grylle . . did 
him miscall That had from hoggish forme him brought to 
naturall. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1.375 Folke would 
say of one .. unmanerly after an Hoggish kind, that he was 
home at Hocknorton. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1714) III. 
228 Is not a hoggish Life the height of some Mens Wishes? 
2842 Tennyson St. Sim. Sty l, 174 With colt-like whinny 
and with hoggish whine They burst my prayer. 

Hence Ho g-gishly adv . ; Ho'ggishness. 

2576 Gascoigne Diet Droonlsardes (1789) 7 They are all 
eyther hoggishly dronke. .or else they become Asses. 1622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'A(f. II. 90 This hoggish- 
ness e of his, this his vncivill carriage . . did much trouble 
me. 2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. Let. to Lewis 28 Apr., 
Well ! there is no nation that drinks so hoggishly as the 
English. 1864 Lowell Fireside l'rav. 259 Santo diavolol 
but what hoggishness ! 

Hoggism. voucc-wd. Hoggish condition. 

1786 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Bozzi 4- Piozzi 11. 63 At Corra- 
chatachin’s, in hoggism sunk, I got with punch, alas ! con- 
founded drunk. 

t Ho’ggler, hogler. Obs. local. Of uncertain 
origin and meaning. 

Occurs frequently in Churchwardens* Accts. in the s.w. of 
England. Bp. Hobhouse, Editor of the Croscombe Accts., 
in which the word occurs constantly, explains it as ‘ A field 
labourer of the lowest class *. 

2465 Churchw. Acc. Tintinhull (Som. Rea Soc.) 190' Et 
de Wtllelmo Warefull et Iohanne Trent de hogelers light 
hoc anno . . xxtjrf. 2474 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (ibid.) 3 
Comes the Webers^ and bryng in their stoke xij</. . .Comes 
tokers and bryngs in their stoke xij d . . . Comes Hoglers and 
bryngs in there stoke ijx, and more encrece xd. summa ijr. xd. 
1476 Ibid. 4 Comes the Hogglers, and presents in of old and 
new . . iijr. xd. . . and they received ayen for a stoke . . ijr. 
Comes the may dens and bryng in of encres cler i xd. 2516 
Ibid. 34 The maidens, young men, hoglers, tokers, and the 
pascale xxxvijr. yd. 

So Ho'ggling’ (also hokelyng), the practice or 
action of the hogglers; also allrib . Boggling- 
money, the contribution of the hogglers to the 
parish chest; hoggling-light, app. a light (in 
the church) maintained by the hogglers : cf. quot. 
1465 above. 

2498 Churchw. Acc . Pilton (Som. Rea Soc.) 65 Item 
receved of hoglyng money of our lady wardens vjr. 25x0 
Ibid. 57 Item for Issabell Man for hokelyng ly3gbte 1 jd. 
Ibid. 59 The Dettes that remayneth the said yere: Item 
lohn Elyns for hokelyng a yere and a half. 2522 Ibid. 63 
Item lohn Elyns for hoggelyng lyght ijr. 25x6 Churchw. 
Acc. St. PIichaeVs, Bath (ibid.) 229 Venditio et incremen* 
turn forin-secum de la Hogeling. -x6xz Churchw. Acc. 
Cheddar in N. fi ( 7 . ^rd Scr. III. 423 Received for the 
Hogting monie, i xl. xitjr. iiijW. 3626 Churchzu. A cc. Dttrsley, 
Gloucestersh. in Scott. Antiq, (1890) June 40 For boggling 

Hoggotton, obs. form of Haqueton, Acton. 

2516 Sc. L'd. High Treas. Accts. in Pitcairn trim. Trials 
I. 265* note, Blak vellous to be hoggottonnis. 

Hog gum. [f. Hog sb.* + Gum sb .] A kind 
of gum or resin obtained from various trees in the 
West Indies, etc. Hence Hog-gum tree. 

Among the treas said to yield the gum are Pforonobca 
coccinea Pints Pletopium, and Clusia JIaroa of Jamaica, 
Hcdivigia balsatni/cra of San Domingo, and, according to 
some, Syntphonia globulifera of British Guiana. 

2756 P. Browne Jamaica 177^ The Hog-gum^ tree. This 
tree is well-known for its medicinal gum, to which the very 
hogs are said to have recourse when wounded in the woods. 
2858 Hogg Peg. Kittgd. 140 Clusia J lava , the Yellow 
Balsam Tree, is n native of Jamaica .. This too yields 
a resinous juice, which is sometimes used among the negroes 
as a vulnerary, and was considered to be the Hog Gum. 
Ibid. 24X P [It its] metopium yields _ a great quantity of 
gummy resin . . and this it is which is considered by some 
the Doctor’s Gum, or Hog gum of Jamaica. Ibid. 254 
I led wtgia balsami/cra is found in the woods and moun- 
tains of Su Domingo, and there called Pots de cochon or 
Jf ild Boar s Tree, becau-e, it is said, these animals "hen 
mmdcdj strip off the hark and heal their wounds by rub- 
bing against the gum which exudes from it, and hence it 


may be regarded as another source of the Hog Gum. x866 
Treas. Bot., Ploronobca coccinea, the Hog Gum tree, is a 
lofty straight-stemmed tree. 

Hogh, -e, H03, early ff. Heugh, Hoe rf.l 
Hough. Hoghe, Hoje.ME. form of Hof. 3 ,(o 
care. Hogheful], var. of Hoful/ careful. Oh. 
t Hoghenhine, Hogenhine, Agenhine, 
barbarous forms, handed down in the Law books! 
of early ME. open hint, lit. own domestic (hid)’ 
member of one’s own family (see Hind sb.- 2). 

22.. Laws of Edw. Con/, c. 23 (Schmid) Habeat cum ad 
rectum tanquam* de propria familia, quod Angli dicuct 
‘ tuua nicte geste bhdde n > ct . e a 3 en hine’ [HolkhaviblS. 
tuo niht gest be [rndde ojen hine; Hovcden, Tvain nithes 
gest thrid nith hawan man, Lambard, Twa nijht jest, 
prid ni3bt ^en hine.] c 2250 Bracton m. 11. x, Prima cocte 
did poterit uucutlt, secunda vero gust, tertia nocte keg 
hcnchyne. 1607 Cowell Intcrpr . , Hoghenhine, is he that 
commeth guest-wise to a house, and lieth there the third 
night. * After which time he is accounted of his familie in 
whose house he lieth. 26x9 Dalton Country Just., The 
3rd night is called an Hogenhine or Agenhine .. and if he 
offend the King’s Peace. his Oast must be answerable for 
him. 2848 Wharton Law Lex. 662/2 The third night, an 
agenhinde, a domestia 

t Hogherd (hp-ghord). Obs. [f. Hoo ji.t + 
Heed so. 2 ] A swineherd. 

c 1380 Wyclif ll'ks. (1880) 149 To .. fie in-!o an hogherdii 
office. 1382 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 269 As it were an hog- 
hyerd hyand to toun. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. f,- Efigr. 
(1867) 214 Where hogis be parishioners, hogherd must be 
best, a 1704 T. -Brown 2 Oxford Sc hoi. Wks. 1730 I. 9 
A wonderful encouragement indeed ‘tis for a man to turn 
Country Parson ! May I rather be a Hogherd. 
Hcrghood. The condition of a hog. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . III. 1. vii, Many a Circe Island, 
with . . temporary conversion into beasthood antf hoghood. 
Hogi, -gia, obs. ff. hoja, Kuoja, a teacher. 
Hog in armour. 

1 . An awkward or clumsy person, stiff and ill at 
ease in his attire. (Hence Thackeray’s 1 Count 
Hogginarmo ’ in Rose and Ring xiii.) 

. 2660 Howell Eng . Prov. 19 He looketh like a Hogg ia 
armour. 2774 Wesim. Ptag. II. 457, I never see Alderman 

on horseback, but he reminds me of an hog in armour; 

and yet a knowledge of dress is what this man has boon all 
Iris life aiming to acquire. 3857 Trollope Three Clem 
(i860) 289 But he did not carry his finery like a hoc m 
armour, as an Englishman so often does when an English- 
man stoops to be fine. 

b. An unwieldy iron-clad ship. 

3865 Examiner 21 Mar. 146/2 If these vessels are made 
as proposed, to combine the greatest speed with' the* most 
efficient armament, they will be far superior to the slugs 
with iron skins, and the huge, univieldy hogs-in-armour. 

2 . The nine-banded armadillo, Dasyptis or 7 fl/«* 
sia novcmcinctui , of Central and N. America. • 

2729 Collect. Voy. IV. iv.‘96'Here is. .a little Animal that 
is somewhat less than a Land-Turtle, having a jointed shell 
on his Back, .the Spaniards call it a Hog in A rvtour. 2834 
Blackw. Plag. XXXVI. 40/2 Why, they have two monkeys 
on board, and a kangaroo, and a bog in armour. 
Ho*g-Hke, a. Like or resembling a hog. . 
1800 G. Shaw Zool. I. 21 Short-tailed brown Baboon .. 
with black naked* hog-like face. 2849 Sh. Pot. Hut., 
Mammalia .III. 64 This animal is hog-like in its figure, 
Hog] mg’ (b^’gliq). [f. Hog sb A + -ljng.J 
1 . A young or little pig. 


a 2440 Sir Eglavt. 548 My lytylle spote hoglyn, Dere 
boght thy dethe schalle bee 1 1549 Chalone« Erav>'- ei 
Folly Biv, Slicke and smothe skinned .. lyke hoglyng 5 


Acarnania. 2583 Stanyhurst AEneis^ in. (ArH.) h 
strange sow . . dug dieting her mylckwhit farroed bogimgs* 
- 2 . A young hog (sheep), hoggerel, or hogget* 

3890 Scott. Antiq, June 40 4 Hogling’ is a well-known 
term for a lamb, as 4 hog ’ is for a young sheep. 

3 . ‘An apple turn-over* (Halliwcll 1847-709- 

a 2825 Forby Hoglin, a homely kind of pastry. 

• 4 . ait rib. or adj. (?) Hoggish, hog-like. CoS- 
(Perh. does not belong hete.) 
c 1645 Howell Lett. 11. ix. (1655) 1 . 78 Yet I am sorry. • 5 
. . Marquis Spinola should in a hogling way, change w 
Master for the time. ' .. 

Ho’g-louse. [f. Hog sb . 1 (in reference to 
sh ape ) + Lou se.] Th e wood 1 ouse , Otiiscus audits. 

3587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 15 A small red w0 ^l 
round, and full of leggas, much like a hogge lowse. 

B. Jonson Volponc v. n, He Will crumpe you, like a 
louse, with the touch. 2743 T. Lord in Phil. Trans . 

522 A few of one Sort, which rolled themselves up wgN j 
pedes, or Hog-lice. 3805 Prisc. Wakefield Dom.hecre 
1. (1806) 19 Hog-lice are used as medicine. , , 

+ Ho*gmace. Obs. A name given (at Sanawtci , 
Kent) to the staff of office of that seGcant*at-ma«f 
•who was hog warden ; also to the officer himsel . 

1792 W. Boys Hist. Sandwich 689, X 5 S 9 •• 
to have one yard [of cloth] for his coat. Ibid. 785 The F 
mace, or sergeant at brazen mace, is first mentioned »n </ * 
He bears a stout staff with a brazen head. xB3! 


in Art Jml. 105 In 1452 an overseer of the street "’*t 
pointed ‘ who is to have a gown and a salan’ of 201. ° i _ • * 
he is to bear the Hog Macc, to wait upon the tnayor,< 


+ Ho’gman. Obs. A name given in the 
hold Hook of Edw. IV to the bread for the king 
horses made from the bran of a bushel of flow"- , 
a 3483 Liber Niger in Ifousch. Ord. (179 0 ' bg y^ c 2£ } c 
Bakehouse liathe a Sergeaunt. .yett myght there w J.i rt 
alwej-M of a busshcll xxix lovas .. The sergeaunt 01 ^ 

office to make continually of every busshell xxvii -* 
Memorand’, that the other twene loves lie called tinay ^ 
namy of Hogman, whiche mou_ght be made according 
service to be delyvered for the Kinges horses. 
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Hogmanay (h/rgman? 1 *, -ntf 1 ). Sc. and north. 
Eng. Forms : 7 hogmynae, 8 hagmane, -menai, 
8-9 hagmena, -menay, (hagman heigh), hog- 
manay, (9 hogmena, -menay, -maney, hang- 
anay ). [Of obscure history, noted only from 1 7th c. 
App. of French origin : see note below.] 

The name given in Scotland (and some parts of 
the north of England) to the last day of the year, 
also called ‘Cake-day’ ; the gift of an oatmeal cake, 
or the like, which children expect, and in some parts 
systematically solicit, on that day; the word shouted 
by children calling at friends’ houses and soliciting 
this customary gift. 

’ c x6Bo (see b}. 1693 Scotch Presbyt. Ehq. (1738) 12b It is 
ordinary among some Plebeians in the South of Scotland, 
to go about from Door to Door upon New-Year's Eye, 
crying Hagmane. 1790 Gent l . Mag. LX. 1.499/1 Concerning 
the origin of the expression * Hagman Heigh Ibid., In. . 
Scotland, and in the North of England, till very lately, it was 
customary for every body to make and receive presents 
amongst their friends on the eve of the new year, which 

f iresent was called an Hagmeuay.^ Ibid. n. 616/2 On the 
ast night of the old year (peculiarly called Hagmenat). 
179a Caledonian Mercury 2 Jan. (Jam.), TTie cry of- Hog- 
manay Trololay is of usage immemorial in this country. 
1805 J. Nicol Poems I. 27 (Jam.) The cottar weanies, 
glad an’ gay.. Sing at the doors 'for hogmanay. 1825 
B rockett s. v. Hagmena , The poor children in New- 
castle, in expectation of their hogmena, go about from 
house to house knocking at the doors, singing their carols, 
and [saying] ‘Please will you give us wor hogmena'. 
1826-41 R. Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scot. (1858) 295^ The 
children on coming to the door, cry ‘ Hogmanay !’ which is 
in itself a sufficient announcement of their demands. Ibid. 
296 Cries appropriate to the morning of Hogmanay . . * Get 
up, goodvvife, and shake your feathers, And dinna think 
that we are beggars ; For we are bairns come out to play, 
Get up and gie's our hogmanay.’ 1827 Hone Tablc-Bk. 

I. 7 The Hagman Heigh is an old custom observed in 
Yorkshire on new year’s eve. 1830 Scott Jrnl. II. 360 We 
spent our Hogmanay pleasantly enough. 2884 St. James's 
Gaz. 27 Dec. 6/1 Seasonable mummery., was reserved for 
Hogmanay. 1890 Scott. Antip. June 40 This is the sort of 
thing they used to sing as their * Hagmena Song * in York- 
shire. 1892 Heslof Northumb. Gloss, s.v.. In North North- 
umberland the hogmanay is a small cake given to children 
on Old Year’s Day ; or the spice bread and cheese, with 
liquor, given away on the same day. 1897 E. W. B. N ichol- 
son Golspie 100-108. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as Hogmanay cake, day, 
night , concert , song, etc. 

c x68o in Law Menu* 01 [Protest of the Gibbites] They 

solemnly renounce . . Pasch-Sunday, Hallow-even, Hog- 
mynae-night, Valentine’s even [etc.]. 1826-41 R. Cham- 

bers Pop. Rhymes Scot. (1858) 295 A particular individual 
.. has frequently resolved two bolls of [oat]meal into hog- 
manay cakes. 1864 Burton Scot A br. I. v. 297 The eve 
that ushers in the new year is called in Scotland Hogmanay 
Night. 1897 Westm . Gaz. 21 Dec. 6/3 On New Year’s Eve 
there is to be a grand Hogmanay concert for the special 
benefit of patriotic Scots in London. 

[Note. Hogmanay corresponds exactly in sense and use 
to OF. aguillanneuf 'the last day of the year, new year’s 
gift, the_ festival at which new year’s gifts were given and 
asked with the shout of aguillanneuf.' Of this Godefroy gives 
many dialect variants and by-forms, as ang - aguillenneu, 
aguilloneit, aguilanleu , haguilcnnef haguireiileu, hagui- 
mcnlo, etc.; in mod.Fr. dialects it survives as aignilan , 
guilatti, guilanneau , in Normandy hdguiyncttcs, hogui- 
nanf, in Guernsey hoginono; it is found in op. before 1600 
as aguilattdo, now rtguinaldo, handsel, Christmas-box. 
Copious examples are given by Godefroy of the phrases 
‘demander raguillanneuf ’, ‘donner l’eguilanneu ‘petiz 
enffans qui demandoient aguillenleu le jour de l’an dernier’, 

* aller querant aguillenneu le dernier jour de decembre 
‘comme jeunes gens ont accostum£ a faire pour querir leur 
guillenleu ', which require only to be translated, with the 
substitution of hogmanay, to be vernacular Sc. expressions. 
Although the phonetic difference between agnillanneuf and. 
the Sc. word is great, the Norman form hoguinani is much 
closer to hagmane, hogmanay , and it cannot be doubted 
that both the custom and the term are from the French. 

• The French term is explained by Cotgrave, 1611, as 'au-guy- 
Van-iteuf [“to the mistletoe the new year”] the voyce of 
country people begging small presents, or new-yeares-gifls, 
in Christmas : an ancient tearme of reioycing, deriued from 
the Druides, who were woont, the firet of Januarie, to goe 
vnto the woods, where hauing sacrificed . . they gathered 
Misletow (etc.). And according to Souchet 1. 16 (in Gode- 
froy) ‘With us (in la Beauce) people goon new year’s day to 
their relatives' and friends’ houses, to solicit gifts, vulgarly 
called Peguilanleu, pour le guy Ian neuf[for the mistletoe 
the new year], for that on this day they distribute mistletoe 
for handsel and as a form of good augury.* But these ex- 
planations, with the reference to the gui or mistletoe, are 
now rejected by French scholars as merely ‘popular ety- 
mology’. The alleged Fr. cry 'An gui menez , tin' tiri, 
vtahtte du blanc et point du bis \ cited second-hand in 
Jamieson, is not to be found in the French author from 
whom it professes to be quoted, and appears to be a figment. 

Schuchardt (RomanialV. 253) suggests that Sy. aguilando, 
F. aguilanleu, guilanle, etc., are corruptions of L. calendar ; 
see also Karting Lateinisch-romanisches Wbch. art. 324.] 

Hog mane. [See Hog vS 3.] (See quots.) 
Hence Ho-g-maned a. 

1804 Charlotte Smith Cem>ersalions 1 . 137 Your poney 
..with his new bridle and his hog mane. 18*3 Crabb 
Technol. Diet., Hogmane, the mane of a horse when cut 
short. 1883 Miss Braddon Phantom Fort. II. 201 A fine 
display of hog-maned ponies. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 29 
Aug. 14/2 The hog-maned, crop-tailed little Kerry nag. 1888 
Times 22 Aug. 14/4, I did not bring the strawberry roan . . 
here ; all I brought was one with a hog mane. 
Ho’g-xnoney. [From the figure of a hog borne 
on the obverse.] The coinage in circulation in the 


Somers Isles (now Bermudas) in the beginning of 
the 37th c. It consisted of copper pieces silvered, 
of the value of 2d., %d., 6d., and is. 

' [1624 Cart. Smith Virginia v. 183 They had for a time a 
certaine kinde of brasse money with a hogge on the one side, 
in memoiy of the abundance of hogges was found at their 
first landing.] 1883 Nutnism. Chron. Ser. in. III. 117 The 
peculiar currency known as hog-money, struck for circula- 
tion in the plantation of the Somers Isles under the Charter 
granted to the Bermuda Company by James I in 1609. 1898 
Miss Rawlings Brit. Coin. 204 It is.. inferred that these 
pieces, .date from some time between 1616 and 1624, and if 
this inference is correct the hog money has the honour of 
being the first coinage of the North American colonies. 

T Hognel, hognall. Obs. local. In hognel 
money, of obscure origin and meaning; cf. boggling 
money, under Hoggler. 

1546 Inv. Ch. Goods Surrey in Surrey Archsol. Collect. 
(i860) IV. 101 Recevid of the hognel money at the ffeast of 
the Nativitie of our lord God . . viij/r. xxiijr. vj d. 1784 in 
N. # Q. 4th Ser. II. 275 Mrs. Wright indebted to Richard 
Basset for keeping a mare four weeks for work, 5*. 6 d., by 
the Hognall monney. 18517 Ibid. 2nd Ser. IV. 441 Hogtiell - 
money seems connected with hock-money. 

. Ho’g-nose. A name given to some N. Ame- 
rican species of ugly but harmless snakes of the 
genus Heterodon. More fully Hog-nose snake. 

1736 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 257 Anguis 
capite Viperino : The Hog-Nose Snake. 1796 Morse Atner. 
Geog. 1 . 219 Bluish Green Snake with a stretched out trian- 
gular nose, or Hognose Snake, Coluber jnycterizans. 1842 
De Kay Zool. N. York m. Reptiles 51-2 The Hog-nosed 
Snake, Heterodon platyrhinos. This well known species has 
a venomous aspect.. It is also called.. Hog-nose. 

So Hog-nosed in hog-nosed boa, snake. 

1802 Shaw Zoology III. 361 Hog-nosed Boa. Boa Conlor- 
trix. .a native of North America. 1842 [see above]. 

Ho*g-nnt. 

1 . U.S. The fruit of the Broom Hickory, Cary a 
l porcina ; also the tree. 

1829 Loudon Ettcycl. Plants 794 The Americans make 
very good and durable brooms by slitting into narrow slips 
the very tough wood of Juglans glabra, which is called pig 
or hog-nut, also broom hickory. 1866 Treas. Bot. 228/2 The 
Pig or Hog-nut, or Broom Hickory, C[arya] porcina, is a 
noble tree seventy or eighty feet high. 

2. The Earth-nut or Pig-nut, Bunium Jlexuosttm. 
2771 Warner Plants Wvodfordiensts 20 Hawk-nut, or 

rather Hog-nut. 1879 in Prior Plant -n. 

fHogO (hcw*gfl). Obs . Also 7 hough goe, 
how go, hogow, hogou, huggo, 7-S hogoe, 
hogoo. See also Haut-gout. ■ [prop, hogoo, angli- 
cized spelling of F. hautgoht high savouror flavour.] 

1 . A high or piquant flavour, a relish; = Haut- 
gout 1. 

1653 Walton Angler vii. 159 To give the sawce a hogoe, 
let the dish (into which you let the Pike fall) be rubed with 
it (garlick]. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 79 A greater 
Hough goe is not in the world. 1660 M. Griffith Fear 
of God <5- King 76 (T.) The hogo of his delicious meats and 
drinks. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 80/1 They., please 
the Pallet with a dellicate Ho-goo. 

b. A * high * or putrescent flavour ; an offensive 
taste or smell ; a taint ; a stench, stink. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes n. iii. 42 His Arme-pits. .gave 
a stronger Hogo. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 145 In 
sulphur are ferments, hogo’s, smells. 1670 Mod. Acc. Scot l. 
in Harl. Misc. VI. 1 36 Their meat not affecting their dis- 
tempered palates, without having a damnable hogoe. 1744 
-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. 111. 36 It is mixed, .with 
fresh Oil to lessen its Hogo, or stinking Scent, a 1852 
Moore Case Libel iv, To keep the sulphurous hogo under. 

C- fig- 

1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice iv. 33 Lock up the women till 
they’r musty, better they shou’d have a Hogo, than their 
reputations. 1719 D’Urfey Pills III. 177 That her Honesty 
sells for a Hogo of Honour. 

2. A highly flavoured dish : = Haut-gout 3. 

1649 C. Walker Hist. Independ. n. To Rdr. 3 It must be 

a mixture, a Hogo of all Relishes. 1656 Choyce Drollery 
34 (N.) Witnesse all who Have ever been at thy ho-go. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hogoe (in Cookery), a Mess so called 
from its high savour or relish. _ 

Ho’g-pltun. The fruit of species of Spondias, 
esp. S. lutea, found in the West Indies and Brazil, 
where it is a common food for hogs. Also the tree, 
more fully called Hog-plum tree. 

1697 Damfier Voy. (1729) I. 123 They have abundance of 
large Hog-plumb Trees, growing about their Houses. 1725 
Sloane Jamaica II. 127 Hog plum. — The wood is soft and 
used for cork. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 229 The Hog- 
Plumb Tree ..The fruit., supplies the principal part of the 
food of the wild hogs in the season. 1858 Hogg Veg. Kttigd. 
247 The Hog-Plums (Spondias ).. of the West Indies and 
South America, .produce fruit which is eatable. 

b. In North America applied to several other 
fruits and the trees that bear them, as the wild- 
lime of Florida (Ximenia), the Chickasaw plum 
-{Pntnits aligns t if clia), etc. 

1889 Farmer 'Americanisms, Hog plum ( Ximenia ) a tall 
growing bush found in South Florida, the fruit of which is 
in size and shape like a plum, and pleasant to the palate. 

Hogpoch, -pot, obs. ff. Hodge-podge, -pot. 
Ho’g-reeve. &.S. [f. Hog sb.i + Reeve.] An 
officer charged with the prevention or appraising 
of damages by stray "swine; a fiel d -driver. ‘ For- 
merly a town officer in New England ; the office is 
now merel)' nominal. 

17S9 Amherst Rec. (1884) 21/1 Joseph Clark. .John Petty 
sworn Hog Riffs. 1780 Ibid. 77/2 Voted — Israel Dickinson 


. .BenjaminSmith Hogreeves.. 1837-40 Haubukton Ctockin 
(1862) 138, I wonder, says he, if there’s are a hogreave here, 
because if there be 1 require a turn of his office. 1888 Brycr 
Atner. Commzv. II. 11. xlviii. 220 Hog reeves (now usually 
called field drivers). 

Hogrel, var. of Hoggeuel. 

Hog's bean, ho-g-bean. Herb. a. The 
Sea Starwort, Aster Tnpolium . b. 1 An old name 
for Globularia \ (Miller Plant-n. 1 884). c. A ren- 
dering of the word Hyoscyamns, 

■ 1597 Gerarde Herbal ij. lxxxviii. 334 About Harwich it 
[AsterTripolium] is called Hogs beanes, for that the swine 
doe greatly delight to feede thereon : as also for that the 
knobs about the rootes do somwhat resemble the Garden 
Beane. s6iz Cotgr., 7 ’urbit,. . sea Starrewort, blue Daisie or 
Camomill, Hogs-beanes. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hogs- 
beans, Hogs-bread, and Hogs-fennel, several sorts of Herbs. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Hyoscyamns, this name is the Latinised 
version of the ancient Greek name for the common Henbane, 
and literally signifies hog-bean. 

Hog-Score. Curling. Also hog’a score, 
[f. Hoo si. 1 10 + Score.] A distance-line drawn 
across the rink wt abont one‘sixth of the rink’s 
length from the tee, which a stone must cross in 
order to count in the game. Also 

1787 Burns Tam Samson v, He was the king o’ a’ the 
core To guard, or draw, or wick a bore . . But now he lags 
on death's hog-score, Tam Samson’s dead. 18x2 Sporting 
Mag. XL. 51. 1857 Chambers' Inform. II. 684/2 No sweep- 
ing to be allowed by any party till the stone has passed 
the bog’s score. 

Hog’S fennel. A name given to some weeds 
with fennel-like leaves ; a. Sow-fennel, Pence - , 
danum officinale ; b. Mayweed, Anthemis Colula. 

1585 Higins tr. Junius* Nomenclat or 129/2 Libanolis .. 
Hogs fen el, or beares roote. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Ervato, maidenweede, hogfenell, peucedanuvi. 1608 Top- 
sell Serpents (1658) 618 Of green hogs-fennel take the lowest 
branches. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 1. (1668) Table Hard 
Words, Mayth' is a Weed that grows among corn, and is 
called of some Hogs-fennel. 1763 Watson in Phil. Trans . 
LIII. 23 He.. directs the patient.. to be rubbed.. with the 
juice of Peucedatium, or hogs-fennel. 1822-34 Good s Study 
Med. (ed. 4) II. 590 A composition of arsenic, sulphur, hogs- 
fehnel. .and crows-foot. 


Hogshead (hp-gzhed). Forms : 4-6 hogges- 
hed, (4 hoogeshed, 5 hoggishede, hoggys hod, 
hogges heed, hoggosyde), 6 hoggesheed, hog- 
gis heed, hogyshed, 6-7 hoggeahead, 6- hogs- 
head, (6 hogs(h)ed, -heed, 7 hogs-hoad, hogs- 
hede) ; also 0 . (6 hoggett), 7 boghead, Sc. 6-7 
hogheid(d, 7 hodg-head. [f. hog's poss. of Hoo 
sb .1 + Head. The reason of the name is uncertain. 
_ The English word was taken later, in a disguised form, 
into most of the Teutonic languages, viz. early mod. Flem. 
and Du. oxkooft * tonneau ou muid de France ' (Plantijn 
s$7 p, hock shoot, ockshood, oghshood'd olium, Aitgl. hogghes- 
head’ (Kilian 1599), mod.Du. okshoofd, oxhooft (Hexham, 
1678), hi LG. hukeshovet , LG. okshS/d, Ger. oxhoft, Da. 
oxehoz<ed, S w. oxhufvud. In Sw. and Da. this is equivalent 
to ‘ ox-head *, and the first clement in Ger. also takes the 
form of ‘ ox * ; but in LG. and Du. (where the word for * ox * 
is os, formerly osse), oxhooft is meaningless as a native 
formation, while the early variants hukeshovet, hockshoot , 
•Ju>od, more closely approach the English. The OF. hogvette 
* petit tonneau,' cited by Godefroy from a charter of Henry V 
of Engl., has app. no standing or origin m Fr. : cf. tbe Eng. 
variant boghead, Sc. hoggit, huggit in Sup/l. to Jamieson .] 
X. A large cask for liquids, etc. ; spec, one of a 
definite capacity, which varied for different liquids 
and commodities. See sense 2. 

1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 23 Clerico panelrie per 
manus Fyssher pro ij barellis et j hoogeshed vacuis per 
ipsum pro floure jmponendo xyiijrf.^ 1392 Ibid. 156 piuersis 
hominibus de Linne pro xiiij doliis vacantibus, ij pipes, 
v hoggeshedes .. dolium ad ij s. ij d., pipa ad xxd., hogges- 
hedz ad xij d. 1423 Rolls Parlt. IV. 256/1 Tonnes, Pipes, 
Tertians, Hoggeshedes of wyn of Gascoign..shulden be of 
certein mesure..the Terciane 1111** mi galons, the Hogges- 
hede ui** in galons. a 1467 Gregory Chron. 207 They fulle 
ungoodely smote owte the heddys of the pypys and hoggys 
hedys of wyne, that men wentc wete-schode in wyne. 1578 
in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 428 Marchauntes 
shall not . . marke any signe or signes upon anye pipe, 
bout, or hogsed. 1674 tr. Scheffers Lapland x. 44 A 
garland.. about as big as the hoop of an hogshead. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Fortification Hogsheads 
fill’d with' Earth serve to make Breast-works, to cover 
the Men. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. III. Jxviii. 716 Innumer- 
able fascines, and hogsheads, and trunks of trees, were heaped 
on each other. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. vi. 97 Some of 
his trees were excellently fitted to make hogsheads. 

P. 1577 Jn Glasgow Burgh Rec. (1832) 88 To res save., 
ten hogheids, blawin and ticht, and to paye . . twa send- 
Hngis for J?e grathing of ilk ane han°f- *644 2 . Boyd Gard. 
Zion in Zion’s Flowers (1855) App. 10 ft Which. . Blowes up 
the bung, or doth the Hodghead rent. 1687 Wood Life 
3 Sept. (O. H. S.) III. 238 The conduit . . had a hogheaU or 
vessel! of clarret in iL 

2 . Hence, Such a caskful of liquor ; a liquid mea- 
sure containing 63 old wine-gallons (equal to 5^2 
imperial gallons). Abbreviated hhd. 

This content was prescribed by a statute of * 4*3 * 
quot. in 1. The London hogshead of 
gallons, that of ale 48 gallons; c l^; w ^ cre , 
ale or beer contained 51 gallons. ( * 

but almost invariably of cider.’ Eneycl. JJlc ff , . 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 13 Euery hogshead to conmme 

.. to John Browne for o tonne of w}-ne,}‘ ys to sn> V ho„i 
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heeds of white and two of dared v. 1 L 3587 Harrison 
England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 159 Hereof we make three hogges- 
heads of good beere. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffs 47 Hauing 
a drop or two of pitty left of the huge hogshead of teares 
they spent for Hero and Leander. 1713 Steele Engliskin. 
No. 8. 56 , 1 sel! it by the Gallon, as cheap as you can buy it 
any where by the Hogshead.^ 1749 Reynardson in Phil. 
Trans. XLVI. 65 The liquid Bushel is not 64, but 63 
Pounds or Pints ; eight whereof make the Hogshead equal 
to 63 Gallons. 1825 J. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 54 By 
means of pumps a horse can raise 250 hogsheads of water, 
10 feet high, in an hour. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. iv. 
App. A. (ed. 2) 566 The hogshead of cider in Jersey contains 
sixty gallons. 1897 Whitakers A lnu 424 Of wines imported 
in casks the following are the usual measurements.. Hogs- 
head of Claret 46 ; Port, 57 ; Sherry, 54 ; Madeira, 46 gallons. 

1499-1500 Durham MS. Burs. Roll , In v doliis et uno 
hoggett vim rubij. 1634 in Glasgow Burgh Rec. (Rec. Soc.) 
I. 23 Twa bogheidis of wine to tne Bischope. 

b. Of other commodities: A cask of capacity 
varying according to the contents and locality. 

-In later use varying from 100 to 140 gallons ; the hogshead 
of molasses was in 1749 fixed at 100 gallons. 

1491 Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 3495) 1. exxiv. 342 bb, He 
sente .. a thousande hogges lieedes of beenes & peesen to 
make potage wyth. 1569 Irish Act zz Eliz. Sess. III. c. 30 
in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 336 Shall pay . . for every such 
hugshead of beafe fortie shilling sterling. 3745 De Foe’s 
Eng. Trades man Hi. (1843) I. 20 Two carts loaded with 
about 12 hogsheads or casks of molasses. 3776 Adam Smith 
W. N. n. v. (1869) I. 378 About ninety-six thousand hogs- 
heads of tobacco are annually purchased in Virginia and 
Maryland. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade s.v., The hogshead 
is at present a large cask used for transporting various 
articles; for sugar ranging from 34 to 38 cwt. in weight. 

p. 3588 in Glasgow Bitrgh Rec. (Rec. Soc.) I. 323 Ane 
hogheid of beiff. 

Eg. 3773 in Boswell Tour to Hebrides 21 Oct., This man 
is just a hogshead of sense. 

3. Applied to a person with allusion to the animal. 
Couch a hogshead: see C 00 CH t/.l 1 e. 

c 1515 etc. (see Couch v . 1 x e]. ^ 1586 A Day Eng. Secre- 
tary 1. (3625) no If you delight in a Pigs-nie, you may by 
receiving of him be sure of a Hogs-head. 3639 R, Harris 
Drunkard's Cup 20 Their Parish Priests (as those hogs- 
heads terme him). 3645 Milton Colast. Wks. (3851) 375 
His jabberment in Law, the flashiest and the fustiest that 
ever corrupted in such an unswill'd hogshead. 

4:. Humorously applied to the head or lid of a 
pig-shaped vessel, used as a drinking cup. 

*3884 Mag. of Art Jan. 102 The vessel (a Sussex pig] is 
filled with liquor, .and the head being taken off and filled, 
each guest is invited to ‘ drink a hog’s-head of beer to the 
Health of the bride’. 

5. attrib as hogshead stave \ also hogshead 
weight (see quot.). 

1600 Hvll Aritk. xiii. 66, 312 Pound es weight maketh 
3. hundred weight 5. of those hundreds.. 1. Hogshead 
weight. 1772 Ann. Reg. 230 That a bounty of six pounds 
be allowed for every 3800 such hundred of hogshead staves. 
Ho’gship. The personality of a hog. 

1860 Mcrc % Marine Mag. VII. 295 Sacrifices were offered 
to his hogship [a half-hog deity]. 

Hog-skin, hogskin. 

1. The skin of a hog ; leather made of this, pig- 
skin ; chiefly attrib. 

3705 Load. Gaz. No. 4178/4 An Hogskin Saddle and curb 
Bridle. 3858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Dog-skin Saddle , a 
superior kind of saddle made from tanned hogskin. 

2. The skin of a hog used as a wine-bottle. 

<33700 B. E . Diet. Cant. Crew, Boracho , a But, a Drunkard, 

and a Hogskin. 27x2 E. Ward Quia. I. 372 Till they had 
drank one Hogskin out 

Hog’s pudding. The entrail of a hog variously 
stuffed, according to locality, with a mixture of 
oatmeal, suet, tripe, etc., or of flour, currants, and 
spice. 

3614 Selden Titles Hon. 72 As ridiculous-a denomination, 
as Lucanica, signifying a kind of Hogs-pudding. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 269 1* 8 He. had sent a string of Hogs- 
puddings .. to every poor Family in the Parish. 3833 Ht. 
Martineau Brooke Farm vii. 87 Bacon in plenty .. and 
hog’s-puddings and lard for the children. 

Hog-stag. Zool. The male of the Hog-deer 
( sense I). 

3781-5 W. Smellie tr. BuJ/on's Hat. Histi( 1791) IV. m, 

Hogsteer, -ster : see Hogg aster. 

Ho’gsty. Also hog’s sty. A pigsty. 
e 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 803/44 Hoc forcatorium , 
a hogstye. a 3529 Skelton Merie T. xiii. in Shaks. Jest 
Bk. (1864) II. 25 He wente & charged one of hys boyes, in an 
euenyng . . to sette fyre in one of hys hogges sties. 1669 
Woodhead St. Teresa it. xvii. xi8 He replied, He would 
dwell not only there, but even In a Hog-stie. 1797 W. 
Johnston tr. Beckmann's Hist. Invent. II. 41 Hog-sties 
were erected in the streets, sometimes even under the win- 
dows. 3823 Blaekiv. Mag. IX. 337 Loud was the grumph 
and grumble from hog-stye. 

Hogton(e, var. of hocton , hocquelon , Act ox. 
3535 Aberdeen Reg. V. 35 (Jam.) Hat, bonet, gowne, hog- 
ton. 3538 Ibid. 36. 

Hog-trough. (hp’g|tTf>f). Also hog’s trough. 
A trough for hogs to feed out of ; a pig-trough. 

1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hogges troughe, avge d pourceaux. 
159a Nashe P. Penilesse (1842) 26 He falls like a hog’s 
trough that is set on one end. 1679 Oldham Sat. Jesuits 
tv. 4 Once 1 was common Wood, a shapeless Log . . The 
Workman yet in doubt, what course to take, Whether I’d 
best a Saint, or Hog-trough make. 1800 Coleridge Lett. 
(1805) 323 A Scotch Hog-trough. 

' D. A trough-like hollow — hog-wallcnu (sec IIog 
sb> 13 a).' 

3807 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) I. 200, I did not see 
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one false furrow, or any tendency to a hog trough upon his 
whole farm. 

Hog-wash. Also hog^s wash. [See Wash 
sb.] The swill of a brewery or kitchen given to 
hogs ; pig’s- wash. 

c 1440 Jacob’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 81 fey in kechyn, for 
iape, pouryd on here hefd hoggyswasch. 3633 Cotgr., 
Lavailles , Swillings, Hogs-wash, washings for Swine. 3708 
Motteux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 58 Ten Sows . . could swill 
Hogwash. 1844 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 247 Wine 
little better than hogwash. 

b. Contemptuously applied to weak inferior 
liquor or any worthless stuff. 

37x2 Arejuthnot John Bull r. x. Your butler purloins your 
liquor, and the brewer sells you hogwash. 1882 B. Harte Flip 
ii. That's the sort of hog-wash the old man serves out to you. 
3883 — In Carquinez Woods issjie had ‘ had enough of that 
sort of hog-wash ladled out to him for genuine liquor’. 

Ho'gweed. Herb. A name given to various 
herbs of which hogs are fond, or which are thought 
fit only for hogs. 

1 . In England: Cow-parsnip, Heracleum Sphon- 
dylium ; Knotgrass, Polygonum aviculare ; Sow- 
thistle, Soitchus ; Coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara ; 
Hedge Parsley, Torilis Anthriscus. 

3744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. III. 1. 45 Hogweed, 
Heracleum Sphondylium. . 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I- 260 
My experiment of the cultivation of that species of the wild 
parsnip which they call hog-weed, did not answer. 3807 A 
Young Agric. Essex (1813) II. 87 Hogweed, Polygonum 
aviculare. .this weed is a great plague on the bean stubbles. 
1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 379 Heracleum sphondylium or 
Common Cow Parsnip.. The whole plant is a wholesome 
and nourishing food for cattle, and is gathered in Sussex for 
fattening hogs, and hence called Hog-weed. 

2. In the West Indies, species of Boerhaavia \ in’ 
U.S. Ambrosia a 2 iem isiafolia. 

3707 Sloane Jamaica 1 . 210 Hogweed. Hogs feed on this 
herb with much delight. 3756 P. Browne Jamaica 123 
Hogweed. .is frequently gathered for the hogs, and thought 
to be a very fattening and wholesome food for them. 1884 
Miller Plant -n., Hog-weed, American, Ambrosia artemi- 
sixfolia, Boerhaavia erecta, and other species. 

3. Poisonous Hogweed : see quot. 

3858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 643 A [ristolochia’] grandiflora, 
a native of the West Indies.. The roots are bitter, .and are 
said to be destructive to swine . . hence the plant is called 
Poisonous Hog-weed. 

Hoh, holia, obs. ff . Ho, int^ and sb . 2 
Holll-flute (hffu'lfl/7t). [ad. Ger. hohlfldie, lit. 
hollow flute.] An open 8 -ft. flute-stop on an 
organ, having a soft hollow tone resembling that 
of the Stopped Diapason. 

z 66 o Spec if. Organ Banqueting Room, Whitehallm Grove 
Diet. Mus. II. 591/1 Great Organ, x. Open Diapason. 2. 
Holflute. 1852 Seidel Organ 21 In 1515. .an organ in St. 
Mary’s, at Danzic.. contained. .stop-diapason, flute. .hohl- 
flute, gems-horn [etc.]. r88o E. J. Hopkins in Grove Diet. 
Mus. II. 591/1 ‘Hoi-flute* was the name which Father 
Smith attached to a metal Stopped Diapason with chimneys. 
Hoi, inf. : see Hot. 

Hoicks (hoiks), hoick (hoik), inf. (sb.) Also 
8 hoics, 8 - hoix ; 8 - hoic ; 7 hoika. [Origin un- 
known: it has also the form Yoick, -s.] A call 
used in hunting to incite the hounds. Also transf. 

3607 Topsell Four-f Beasts (1658) 212 Speaking to his 
dogs by name, saying ‘Now A! 1 then ‘Bl’ ‘Hoika Cl* 
and such like words of art. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 11. 
Wks. 3799 I. xio Hoic a boy, hoic a boy . . Hey boy, hoix, 
my little Buck. ^ 3773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. Epil. 33 
Then hoiks to jigs and pastimes ev'ry night. 3859 Art 
Taming Horses xii. 399 Cover hoick ! i.e. Hark into cover ! 
..And to a particular hound — Hoick, Rector! Hoick, Bonny 
Lass I 

b. sb. A cry of 1 hoicks ! * 

3797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. . 52 
A^ smacking of whips, coarse laughs, and loud hoic hoics, 
with shrill hollos. 

Hence Hoicks (hoick) v. a. irans . to incite or 
salute with ‘ hoicks I* ; b. intr. to ‘ hark back' . 

3762 Smollett Sir L. Greaves Misc. Wks._ 1806 V. 88 
The fox-hunters.. hoicksed the speaker, exclaiming, — ‘ Well 
opened, Jowler — to’un again, Sweetlips ! * 3823 Scott Fain. 
Lett, rr May /r$04) II. 372 Come to Abbotsford with him, 
and we will hoicks back with you again to Rokeby. 1897 
Punch CX 1 1 1 .32 1/2 Hu n tsman ge tting war m, and ‘ Hoic-i ng # 

Hoida, obs. form' of Hey-day int. 

Hoiden, -on, var. spellings of Hoyden. 

Hoie, hoigh, obs. forms of Hoy sbj 
Hoif,_ Uoige, obs. forms of Hove, Hcge. 

+ Hoigll. Obs. [f. heigh. Hoy int. : cf. ‘on the 
qui v!ve~.] Excitement ; chiefly in phr. on (o’) the 
hoigh : eager, excited ; excitedly, riotously. 

2576 Gosson Spec. Humanum iv. in Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
Notes 77 To set our heartes on hoygh for aye. ^ 1598 R. 
Bernard tr. Terence (2607) 127 There comes running syon 
the hoigh together to meete me, all the hucksters, fish- 
mongers, butchers. 1607 Middleton Fain, of Loz'e m. ii, 
Young wenches now are all o* the hoigh. 2641 Brome 
Joviall Crew 1. Wks. 1873 III. 363, I left the merry Griggs 
. .in such a Hoigh younder ! such a frolic ! 

Hoighce, obs. f. Hoise. Hoighdagh, obs. /. 
Hey-dat int. Hoigh ty-toighty, var. Hoity- 
toitt. Hoika: see Hoicks. HoiI(o, hoill, obs. 
Sc. ff. Hole, Holl sb . 3 Whole. 
t Hoine, hoyne, v. Obs. or dial. [a. OF. 
hoigner, kogiter (ijthc. in Hntz.-Darm.) to 
whine : cf. Palsgr . ' Je heigne, I whync as a chylde 


dothe, or a dogge ’.] intr. To whine ; to grunt * 
to murmur, to mutter ; = Hone . 1 

c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 309 Yone lordyngis to lose \>t Full 
longe haue thei hoyned [printed heyned ; rime enioyued], 
a 2529 Skelton Agsl. Venom. Tongues 4 Hoyning Ifte 
bogges, that groynis and wrotes. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hclnt 
..to whine. Line. > ' 


Hence T Hoinisk a., grunting. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 Worldlings are swine., 
insatiable in devouring, hoinish and grunting. 

Hoip, obs. Sc. spelling of Hope. 

Hoir, obs. form of Heir, Hoar, Whore. 

Hoise (hoiz), v. Obs . exc. dial. Pa. t. andpple, 
hoised, hoist. Forms : a. 5 hysse, 6 hyce, 
hyse. P. 5- hoise (6 hoighce, 6-7 hoyse, 
hoisse, 7 hoiss). [In j 5-1 6th c. hysse, hyce, 
which corresponds with Icel. hisa, Nonv., Sw. 
hissa. Da. hisse, LG. hie sen, hissen (Chytfans 1582, 
whence Ger. hissen), Du. hijschen (Jut zeyl ophijstn 
to hoise the sail, Hexham 1678) ; also F. hisstr 
(16th c. hinscr , inser, 1611 CotgT. yser), It. issare 
(Diez), Sp. izar (1599 Minsheu hifar), Pg. ifar. 
It is not yet known in which language this nautical 
word arose ; the English examples are earlier than 
any cited elsewhere. The & forms hoighce , house, 
hoise , appear to arise from a broad pronunciation 
of hyce, hysse , hyse (the mod. repr. of which 
appears to be the northern Heeze) ; they are 
earlier than the interchange of oi,_ F,.in oil , He, 
boil, bile, etc. Otherwise, Engl, oi, oy , is usually 
of foreign origin, French or Dutch : cf. rejoice, 
boil, toy , etc. 

It js to be noticed that the word appears early an inter- 
jection, being the actual cry of sailors in ‘hauling: Eng. 
hiss a (C1450), Sc. heisau (1 Compl of Scot. 1549), Sp. hisi 
(Minsheu 1599), now iza, Pg. if a, F. tnse ! inset (Rabelais 
c 1530). These Romanic forms have the appearance of the 
imperative of the vb. hizar , ifar, inser \ but whether this is 
historically so, or whether the vb. was subseq. formed from 
the cry, is not clear.] . 

1 . trans. To raise aloft by means of a rope or 
pulley and tackle, or by other mechanical appli- 
ance. a. Orig. nautical \ and chiefly to hoise sail ; 


often with up. 

a. [c 1450 Pilgr. Sea Voy. 33 in Star. Rome etc. 37 With 
‘howe 1 hissa 1’ then they fshipmenj cry, ‘What howe, 
mate 1 thow stondyst to ny, Thy felow may nathale [=haulj 
the by*. Cf. also heisau in Heeze v. quot. 1549.) M9° 
Caxton Encydos xxxi. 2x7 They made the saylles to be 
hyssed vppe. 1517 H. Watson Ship of Fools A ij a, I toume 
and hyse the cordes of the shyppe.- i 53 ° Palsgr. 585/11 1 
hyse up the sayle, as shypmen do, je hauler. 1547 Salis- 
bury Welsh Diet., Kodi ancor i vyuy,' hyce up an ancrc. 
1549, etc. [see Heeze]. . 

p. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1555) S 3 Hoyse up thy 
sayle. Ibid. 191 Then their anker they weyed in haste, 
And hoyst their sayle. "3537 Batayle Egyngccoune 
(printed by J. Skot) Aijb, They hoysed their »yl« 
sadly a lofte A goodly syght it was to se. 1589 GR p SE 
Menaphon (Arb.) 58 Eurilochus .. willed his men pen orc * 
to hoyse him a shipboord. 1610 Shaks. Temp, l ll - 
They prepared A rotten carkasse of a Butt . . There they 
hoyst vs To cry to th’ Sea. 3615 G. Sandys j'T a f' 

We . . hoissed sailes for Sidon. 3735-20 Pope l lay /. 024 
Then launch, and hoise the mast. 37px > CowpnR Odyss. 

353 They, .straining at the halyards, noised the sail. 

absol. 368$ Roxb. Ball. (1885) V. 54-1 We hoised ana 
hast’ned up into the Straits. 

t b. To hoise out (forth ) : to launch, lower 
(a boat). Obs. m 

1599 Hakluyt* Voy. II. 279 To hoise out their skiffe- 
1628 World Encamp, by Sir F. Drake 38 A boat bei",, 
therefore hoised forth. 3697-9 D AM pier Voy. an. 1088 
We hoysed out our boat, ana took up some of them, 
c. In other than nautical use. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullingev on Apoc. (1573) 
them horribly vp to a gibet. 1613 Porchas 
xvi. 370 Hoising them up and down by thearmes 'Ldhacoro. 
3699 Dampier Voy. (1729) II. 1, 48 There stands a Flag o'* • 
purposely for the hoysing up the English Colours. *7 
Swift Baucis <5- Philemon 57 The_ kettle to the top w 
hoist, And there stood fasten’d to a joist. 

. 2. To raise aloft, lift up : usually with the nolio 
of exertion ; cf. Heeze v. . . , 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiv. 175 Eeyng hoign^ 
vp vpon the crosse. 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. 1. 5 • 
From the bottom deepe He hoyseth up the weeping s ® 
in blessed ioyes to sleepe. 2645 Milton Colost. 

(3851) 374 The shame of all honest Atturneys, whydoe 7 
not hoiss him over the barre, and blanket hun t , * 
Walker Idiomat. Anrlo-Lat. 36 Hoise this fellow on T 
hack, and carry him ‘in. a 2763 Shknstone Colo j} ira *l 
When with nice aits she hoist the nnneake round. . x 
J. Wilson Nod. Atnbr. Wks. 1855 


: pancake round. 

II- 3-1 9 Gin I <*>"}*£! 


142 * Remember,, .you won t tell we hoised you- 
b. Hoist with his own petard (Shaks.) : Bio 
into the air by his own bomb ; hence, injured 0 
destroyed by his own device for the ruin of others* 
2604 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 207 (Qo. 2) Tis 
the engfner Hoist with his owne petnr. xBx 6 Scott ft > _* 
xxxiii, ’Tis sport to have the engineer Hoist^vjtn 
petard, as our immortal Shakspeare has it. ’ .1 

Quincey Protestantism Ess. (1858) 138 To see die ctu 
bibliolater, in Hamlet’s words, ‘hoist by his own : 

3866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt n. (i£ 6 S) 30 *3 hey be Jg, 
with their own petard. 3882 Nature XXVI. x<6 Th 
cism of practical men .. was disarmed: these found 
selves hoist with their own petard. 



HOISE. 
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HOKER. 


; + 3. To raise in position, degree, or quality ; to 
exalt, elevate ; to raise in amount or price. Obs. ■ 
158* W. Stafford Exam. Cowfil. m. (1876) 82 This 
rackynge and hoyssing vp of Rentes. 1583 Stanyhurst 
JEneis 1. (Arb.) 18 Shee pouts, that Ganymed by loue too 
skitop is hoysed. 1642 Rogers Naaman 488 To bee 
hoysed up with such a spirit of freedom. 1679 Crowne 
Ambit. Statesm. v. 80 I've tom my bowels out To hoyse 
mjr self into this Tyrant’s favour. 1730 T. Boston Mem. 
vh. too, I was somewhat hoised above it. 
f 4. To lift and move; to remove. Obs. 

' 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 169 Wee’i quickly hoyse 
Duke Humfrey from his seat. 1671 Grew Anat. Planis 1. 
iii. App. § 7 The Brushes of the Winds would injuriously 
hoise them to and fro. c 1750 Rob Roy ii. in Child Ballads 
vn. ccxxv. 248/x He hoisd her out among his crew. And 
rowd her in his plaidie. 

• +5. inir. (for pass.) To be raised, to rise. Obs. 

156s Golding Ovid's Met. n. (1593) 3 2 The waine for 

want of weight .. Did hoise aloft, and scaile, and reele as 
though it emptie were. 1570 B. Googe Fop. Kingd. 2 a, 
And with a worde he hoysetn up, unto the starry raigne. 
Hence Hoised///. a Hoising vbl. sb. and ppl. 
a.. Horser, one who or that which hoises. Also 
Hoise sb., a lift, Hoist i. 

1568 T. Howell Newt t Sonets (1879) 119 With hoysing 
waues and windes so hardly tost. 1576 Gosson Spec. 
Huntanum iii. in Sc A. Abuse (Arb.) Notes 76 The prime of 
youth, whose greene vnmellowde yeares With hoysed head 
doth cbecke the loftie skies. xfiii Cotgr., Leveur, a rayser 
..hoyser, or heauer vp of. 1615 T. Adams White Devill 
62 For the hoording of come and hoysing of markets. 1632 
Sherwood, A hoising instrument (to lift vp stones). 1786 
Burns Ordination xiii, 'They'll gie her on a rape a hoyse. 
Hoise, hois(s, obs. Sc. forms of Hose. 

•|' Hoisen, v. rare. In 6 hoysen. = Hoise i. 
1553 Eden Treat. Nezue hid. (Arb.) 29 Hoyseninge vp his 
sayles. , 

Hoist (hoist), v . Also 6 hoiks t, 6-7 hoyst. 
[orig. a corruption of koiss, Hoise v. ; perh . 
through taking the pa. t. and pple. as the stem ; 
cf. graff, graft ; also amidst , whilst, wonst = once . ] 

1. trans. To raise aloft; to set or put up; to 
place on high. (Also with up.) 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiv. 181 b, His onely 
soonne they hoihsted vp and nay led on the crosse. 1573-80 
Baret Alv. H 531 Hoist me this fellowe on thy backe 
Dromo and carrie him in. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. iv. xii. 
34 Let him take thee, And hoist thee vp to the shouting 
Plebeians. 1607 HeywOod Worn, kilde iu. Kindn. Wks. 1874 
II. 93 This marriage musicke hoists me from the ground. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. xii. 186 Beds of dead mussels were., 
hoisted ten feet above high-water mark. 1883 Miss Brad- 
don Phantom Fort. III. 106 Lesbia mounted lightly to .. 
the box-seat ; and Lady Kirkbank was hoisted up after her. 

b. esp. A flag, colours, or the like. Here the 
sense is often the same as in 2. 

1697 [see Flag sb.* 2]. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iv. 40 We saw 
the two forts hoist their colours. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
I. 201 The drums beat to arms, the colours were hoisted. 
1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 406 English vessels hoisted 
the flag of the States for a dash at the Spanish traders. 

• c. spec « To lift up on the back of another in 
order to receive a flogging. Cf. Hoisteb b. 

c 1719 Lett. fr. Mist's Jml. (1722) I. 183, I have been 
hoisted many a time for translating a Piece . . for him, 
while he had been hunting Bird-nests. 1835 Marryat Joe. 
Faith f. iv, He was hoisted : his nether garments descended, 
and then the birch descended with all the vigour of the 
Domine’s muscular arm. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Charmings 
vii. 55 Seniors have been hoisted afore now. 

S- fig. 

18x4 Cary Dante, Par. xxi. 124 Modern Shepherds [of 
the Church] need, .from behind, Others to hoist them. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall vii. 60 Having been hoisted to the 
rank of general. 

2. To raise by means of tackle or other me- 
chanical appliance. (Also with up.) To hoist down ; 
to lower. To hoist out (a boat) : to launch, 
lower. See Hoise v. i . 

■ 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India Prefl 9 But hoysted saile 
to search die golden vaine. 1594 tr. Linschoten s Voy. in 
Arb. Garner III. 20 They which hoist up the mainyard by 
a wheel. 1698 S. Sewall Diary 14 Apr._ (1878) I. 477 A 
Lad was kill’d by a hogshead of sugar falling on him as it 
was hoisting into a Boat. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xviii. We 
saw them (by the help of my glasses) hoist another boat out. 
1762 Falconer Shtpwr. 11. 101 The boats then hoisted in 
are fix’d on board. 1794 Rigging <5- Seamanship I. 165 
Down-hauler, a. rope which hoists down the stay -sails. 1876 
Routledge Diseov. so Engines of this kind ..are also 
much used by contractors, for hoisting stones. 

•f 3. To lift and remove, to bear away. Obs. 
c 1550 Pryde ff Ab. Worn. 16 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 232 
But theyr prayse and cloke wyll not serve, But hoyst them 
to the devyll of hell. X599 Nashe Lenten Stupe 47 She saw 
her mistris mounted a cock-horse, and hoysted away to hell 
or to heauen. 1762 More iri PhiL Trans. HI. 452 The 
stream .. had hoisted us far out into the ocean. 
f4. To overtax, surcharge. Obs. 

1607 Middleton Michaelmas T. iv. i. G iij b, Tis for your 
worships to haue land, that keepe great houses ; I should 
be hoysted. x6xx Cotgr., Surtaux , an ouer-cessing, ouer- 
rating, hoisting, surcharging, in the Subsidie booke. Ibid., 
Surtax/, ouer-sessed, hoisted, surcharged. 

5. inir. (for pass.) To be raised, to rise aloft. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul in. App. lvt, Thus dismist th’ 
Assembly, bad Hoyst up into the Air, fly home through 
clammy shade, e 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 2 It 
Vvill allow the vard to hoist close up to the block. 1892 
N. V. Weekly Witn. 13 Jan. 7/5 He .. marches . . toward 
hosannas that ever hoist and hallelujahs that ever roll. 


Hence Hoi-sted ppl. a . 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad xvn. 256 Down fell Letheides, and 
. .the body’s hoisted foot. 1897 Daily News 21 Dec. 8/3 The 
hoisted board 1 House Full’ . . is a common occurrence. 

Hoist, sb. [f. Hoist vi] 

1. An act of hoisting ; a lift ; a shove up. 

' 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xxv. 286 He is upon his second 
hoyst into the Cart. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. Ep. Ded., 
To be lifted up by the Hoist of breath. 18x3 Scott Earn. 
Lett. 9 Mar. (1894) I. ix. 274, I wish you would give the 
raw author.. a hoist to notice, by speaking of him now and 
then. 1894 Crockett Raiders 231 As one gets to the edge 
of a wall when a comrade gives a hoist up. 

2. Something hoisted ; iVaut. a number of flags 
hoisted together as a signal. 

1805 W. Pasco in Daily News (1896) 21 Oct. 5/6 As the 
last hoist was^ handed down Nelson turned to Captain 
Blackwood, .with ‘Now I can do no more*. 

3. A thing by which something is hoisted; a 
machine for conveying persons and things from 
one level to another, in mines, factories, hotels, 
etc. ; an elevator, a lift. 

1835 VreP/iHos. Manuf. 46 The teagle..or hoist consists 
of three principal parts. 1852-62 Archil. Publ. Soc. Diet. 
IV. 64, Hoist, the name given to the machinery that has 
lately been introduced into building operations for the pur- 
pose of raising materials to the heights required in the con* 
struction.^ 1869 Athenaeum 9 Oct. 466 Lifts and hoists are 
vulgar things in common hotels and warehouses for convey- 
ing ordinary people, sacks and casks to upper stories. 

4. Naut. a. The middle part of a mast, b, The 
perpendicular height of a sail or a flag. c. The 
extent to which a sail or yard is hoisted {Cent. 
Did.), d. The fore edge of a staysail. 

1764 Veicht in Phil. Trans . LIV. 288 Each of these parts 
of the mast are divided as to length, and have their proper 
names . . the middle part, which reaches from a little below 
the rigging, to that place, where the lowermost part begins 
. - is often called the hoist, or hoisting part. 2769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789), Guindant ,. .the hoist or heighth of an 
ensign or flag. 1794 Rigging 4- Seamanship I. 89, Stay- 
Ju)les, holes made through staysails, at certain distances 
along the hoist. 1841-62 Totten Naval Text Bk. 340 The 
hoist of a sail or flag is its perpendicular height ; applied to 
staysails or headsails, it means the foremost leeches. 1867 
Smyth Sailor’s Wora-bk . s.v. Leeches , The sails which are ; 
fixed obliquely on the masts have their leeches named from | 
their situation with regard to the ship’s length, as the hoist 
or luff, or fore-leech of the mizen, the after-leech of the jib, Sic. 
Hoist-, in combination : hoistaway ( 17.S.), a 
mechanical lift or elevator; hoist-bridge (see 
quot.); hoist-hole, an opening through which 
things are hoisted ; hoist-man (see quot.) ; 
hoist-rope, a rope by which a sail, goods, etc. 
are hoisted ; hoist-way {C/.S.) = hoist-hole , the 
shaft of a lift or elevator. 

x88x Worcester Suppl., Elevator, a mechanical contriv- 
ance/or raising persons and goods from the lower story of 
a building to the higher stories.. called also lift and *hoist- 
away. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech ., * Hoist-bridge, a form of 
drawbridge, in which the leaf or platform is raised. 2892 
Labour Commission Gloss., *Hoist Men, men attending 
the hydraulic cranes or steam winches used for hoisting the 
cargo from deck to quay . . men . . engaged in looking after 
the hoists or lifts in the yard. 1794 Rigging <$• Seamanship 
I.128 The *hoist-rope is put through tne holes in the head- 
stick. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 9 Oct. 5/1 Twelve sorters slid 
down a hoist rope through the flames. 

Hoist, pa.t. and pple. of Hoise ; obs. Sc. form 
of Host, var. Hoast. 

Hoister (hoi-stoi). [f. Hoist v. + -erT] One 
who or that which hoists, raises, or elevates. 

1862 Gen. P. Thompson in Bradford Advert. 1 Nov. 6/1 
The hoister of the black flag. 1862 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. 
Met. U. S. 408 New shaft house .. containing the 40-horse- 
power engine and hoister. 

b. The person on whose back a pupil was 
hoisted to receive a flogging. (See Hoist v. 1 c.) 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xiv. The two school men- 
servants came in, one.. being the obnoxious hoister. 

Hoisting’ (hoi'stiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the verb Hoist: raising, 
lifting, elevation, lit. and fg. 

’ 1641 Milton Reform, it. (1851) 40 He was the_ subversion 
and fall of that Monarchy which was the hoisting of him. 
2796 Burke Regie. Peace L Wks. VIII. 189 The lowering 
or the hoisting of a sail. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. V. 300 
The criminal .. at a sign of the Judge was hauled up with 
a frightful wrench ; and then violently let fall Jo the ground. 
This was called, in the common phrase, hoisting. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hoisting- apparatus, 
-bridge, - crab , - engine , -jack , -line, - machine , - rope , 
-stage, - tackle , etc. 

2692 Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Gram. 1. xiv. 64 Aholstinglin 
for Pennant. 1751 Labelye Westm. Br. 84 The Centers 
and hoisting Stage were compleated. 2852-61 Archit. 
Publ. Soc. Diet. IV. 63, Hoisting bridge .. lately employed 
in canal and railway works, where the platform is required 
to be raised so as to allow a barge or train to pass under- 
neath. 1875 Knight Diet. Meclu, Hoisting-jack, a con- 
trivance by which hand-power is applied to lilting an object 
by working a screw or lever. 2876 Engineering XXI. 389 
The hoisting rope is led to a drum on the second shaft, 
which we shall call the hoisting shaft. 2889 E. Matheson 
Aid Bk. Ensfn. Enterp. (ed. 2) 725 An ordinary hoisting- 
crab or winch for working by hand. 

Hoistings, obs. form of Hustings. 
f Hoit, v. Obs. or dial. Also hoyt. [Origin 
obscure: senses 1 and 2 are perh. unconnected. 


There seems to be connexion or association of 
sense with Hoyden : see esp. koiting ppl. a.] 

1. intr. ‘ To indulge in riotous and noisy mirth 9 
(Nares) ; to act the hoyden, to romp inelegantly. 

ci6oo Day Begg. Bednall Gr. 11. i. (1881) 27 There you'll 
be hoyting and kissing the wenches you. x6tt Beaum. & 
Fl. Rut. Burn. Pest, 1. iii, Hark my Husband he's singing 
and hoiting. Ibid. iv. iii, There he.. sings, and hoyts, and 
revels among his drunken companions. 2650 Fuller 
Pisgah 11. iv. vi. no Let none condemn them [girls] for Rigs, 
because thus hoiting with boys. 2868 Atkinson Cleve- 
land Gloss., Hoit , to play the fool.. to engage in some 
evident absurdity. 

2. To move clumsily and with difficulty; to 
limp. Sc. 

1786 Burns To Attld Mare vii, Tho’ now ye dow but 
hoyte and hoble An’ wintle like a saumont-coble. 

Hence (in sense i) Hoiting- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
[with the latter, cf. Hoyden a.]. Also Hoit sb., 
north, dial., a spoilt child, a simpleton, an awk- 
ward silly girl, a hoyden.. 

; *594 Carew Tasso (2881) -87 Then would [I] hoyting 

Wanton to a tribe Of loues my body haue abandoned. x6ox 
Donne Progr. Soul xlyii, Us'd to wooe With hoiting gambols 
..To make his M is triss_ merry. 2622 tr. Benvenuto's Pas- 
senger (N.), The court is not . . a market-place for boyes, 
hoytings, and knaveries, 2649 Davenant Love 4- Hon. in. 
Dram. Wks % 1873 III. 142 Young enough. But given too 
much to hoyting, and to barley-break. 2676 Lady Fanshawe 
in A lent. (1829) 33, I was that which we graver people call a 
hoyting girl 2687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance )i. ii, One of 
those hoiting Ladies that love nothing like fool and fiddle. 
Hoit, obs. Sc. f. Hot^z. 

Hoity-toity (hoi-ti torti), sb., ad/., adv.,.int. 
See also Highty-tighty. [app. a deriv. of Hoit 
7i. t with reduplication ; logically, the adj. ought 
to precede the sb. The sense seems in later times 
to have gradually been influenced by high , height , 
and their family ; this becomes explicit in the 
spelling Highty-tighty.] A. sb. 

1. Riotous or giddy behaviour ; romping, frolic ; 
disturbance, 1 rumpus * ; flightiness. Also, b. As- 
sumption of superiority, ‘airs’, huffiness. 

1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 100 The widows 
I observ’d. .Chanting and Jigging to every Tune they heard, 
and all upon the Hoyty-Toyty, like mad Wenches of 
Fifteen. 2784 O’Keefe Fontainebleau m. Hi. (L.), My 
mother .. was a fine lady, all upon the hoity-toities, and so, 
good for nothing. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . III. vi. ii, If this 
Danton were to burst your mesh-work h.what a hoitytoity 
were there, Justice and Culprit changing places. 1875 
Browning Aristoph. Apol. 2374 After your three bouts At 
hoitytoity, great men with long words, And so forth. 

2. A giddy or romping girl ; a hoyden, romp. 
dial. Cf. Highty-tighty sb. 

2719 D’Urfey Pills 1. 255 The Frowzy Erowzy, Hoyty 
Toyty, Covent-Garden Harridan. 2796 Grose Diet. Vulg. 

T., Hoity-toity, a hoity-toity wench ; a giddy, thoughtless, 
romping girl. 

B. adj. Frolicsome, romping, giddy, flighty. 
Also, b. Assuming, haughty, petulant, huffy. ^ 

2690 Dryden Aviphit. 11. ii, And that hoighty toighty 
business ought, in conscience, to be oyer. 27x3 Steele 
Guardian No. 10 r 5 If any hoity-toity things make a 
fuss, they are sure to be taken to pieces the next visit. 
2769 Mrs. Brooke Emily Montague (1784) I. iv. 16 There 
is generally a certain hoity-toity inelegance of form and 
manner at seventeen. 1820 Keats Cap 4 ‘ Bells Ixxix, See 
what hoity-toity airs she took. 2851 Helps Comp. Solit , 
vii. (1874) 127 A good girl and not hoijy-toity. 2896 Sir 
W. Harcourt SI. Ho. Com. 13 Feb., It is not to be got rid 
of by the use of, if I may use the phrase without offence, 
the hoity-toity language of the hon. and gallant member, 
f C. adv. In a frolicsome or giddy manner. Obs. 
1714 Arbuthnot Harmony in Uproar Misc. Wks. 1751 
II. 31 All of a sudden we run as mad as ever; and hoity 
toity away went we. 1763 Bickerstaff Love in Village ii. 
iii. 18th Air, Hoity, toity, Whisking, frisking. 

D. int. An exclamation expressing surprise with 
some degree of contempt, esp. at words or actions 
considered to show flightiness or undue assumption. 

2695 Congreve Love for L. nr. x, Hoity toity, what have 
I to do with his Dreams or his Divination? 2749 Fielding 
Tom Jones vn. viii, Hoity toity I. .madam is in her airs, 

I protest. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxix, * Why he don’t 
mean to say he's going ! Hoity toity 1 Nonsense.’ 1883 
Mrs. Alexander Executor II. 92 ‘Hoity toity !’ cried Mr. 
Harding, a little surprised. * Well, you’ll think better of it 
Hence Hoity - toityism, Hoity -toi tyness, 
flightiness, huffiness, petulance. Hoity-toity v. 
inir., to act in a hoity-toity manner, to romp in- 
elegantly,, to hoyden. 

27 90 1 Toby Teach ’em * Hist. Goody Goosecap 23 Miss 
Sally Scramble .. minded nothing but hoity-toityincr about, 
and had nothing but play in her bead. x8zo Miss M/tfokd 
in L’Estrange Life (2870) II. 106 A person whose hoity- 
toityness is depressing beyond conception. 288 r 1 . '> atts 
in Athenxum 3 Sept. 308/2 The talk gets naturally upon 
‘lords* in general, gentility, nonsense, arid ‘ hoity-toitjism 
as the canker at the heart of modem civilization. 


Hoix, var. spelling of Hoicks. , „ 

Hoja(h, var. of Khoja. Eok, hoke, obs. IT. 
Hock, Hook, Oak. Hoke, var. of Hoi.k, Howk 
v . ; Hokeday, etc., early If. Hockdat, etc. 

f Hoker, si. Ois. Forms; i hocor, hocer, 
2-4 hoker, 4-5 bokir, 5 hocowre, hocour. 
[OE. kccor, not found in the cognate angs.; the 
v is of doubtful length, but prob. short; possibly 
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related to OE. hux, htise ‘mockery’, root hue 
hoc-. (Not related to OHG. huok, MHG. hfick, 
httoch ‘contempt, scorn, derision’, in which the 
second h is Germanic, requiringOE. /*.)] Mockery, 
derision ; scorn, contempt ; abuse, reviling. 

1014 Wulfstan Serin, ad A nglos in Horn, xxxiii. (1833) 
164 To oft man mid hocere gode dzeda hyrweS. exs 00 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 Iuele word, hoker and scorn, cx 205 
Lay. 29790 Brutdsce clerekes Him seiden hokeres. c 1386 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 45 She was as digne as water in a dich 
As ful of hoker and of bismare. 34. . Cast. Love (Halliw.) 
2i r AHe the fendes badyn bocowre That mon shuld wonyn 
in the blessed bonowre. 14*1-2 Hoccleve Dialog. 741 My 
wyf mighte haue hokir & greet desdeyn. 

b. Comb, hoker-word, mocking word ; gibe. 
10x4 Wulfstan Serm. ad Anglos in Horn, xxxiii. (1883) 
164 Hocorwyrde dysi^e. c 1205 Lay. 1959S [Hi] me atwiten 
mid heore hoker worden. 

t Hoker, v. Obs. [f. Hoker sb.] trans. To 
mock, scorn, Tevile. 

axzz$ Leg. Kath. 458JH1 .. ure godes hokerest. cx 275 
Passion Our Lord 456 in O. E. Misc. 50 He . . gon him 
hoke'ri. c 1425 Eng. Conq. Iret. 140 Thay..weren shame- 
fully receyued, & lothly I-hokred. 

b. intr. To pour scorn (ufon). * . . 

CX205 Lay. 14793 Ah nes hit nan. . hat him ne hokerede on. 
cx 273 Passion Our Lord 449 in O. E. Misc. 50 pe princes 
and h^t o}>er volk hokerede him vpon. 

Hence Ho’kering vbl. sb., mockery, scorn. 
a 1225 Ar.cr. R. x 83 peo on hokerunge geieden so lude. 
a 1240 Wohunge in Colt. Horn. 281 pe red 3erde pat te was 
..^iuen pe on hokerringe. 

Hokerere, var. of Okerer Obs., usurer, 
t Ho*kerful, a. Obs. [f. Hoker sb. + -ful.] 
Scornful. Hence Ho‘kerfuIly adv., scornfully. 

a 1275 Prov. AElfred 670 in O. E. Misc. 137 He wole lipen 
and hokerful ben. c 1325 Lai le Freine 61 A proude dame 
and an envieous, HokerfuMiche missegging. 

t Ho'kerly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. Scornfully, mockingly, contemptuously. 

*■1205 Lay. 19412 And lxtten swicSe hokerliche of Lote 

pan eorle. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 417 pe kyng-.wel hoker- 
lyche by held be folc pat pere stod. c 2386 Chaucer Pars. 
T. r 510 Thanne wole he .. answeren hokerly and angrily. 

2. In a way worthy of scorn, contemptibly, 
ridiculously. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 140 pis is wunder ouer alle wundres, & 
hokerliche wunder. c 1230 Halt Meid. 15 Swa muchel pe 
hokerlucher him puncheS to beort ouercumert. 

Hoker moker, obs. f. Hugger-mugger. 
Hoket : see Hocket. 

Hokey, hoaky (h^a-ki). In by Hokey, by the 
Hokey, a petty oath, or asseveration. 

[Hoakie, in Ayrshire, according to Jamieson, means 1 a fire 
that has been covered up with cinders, when all the fuel has 
become red \ This is hardly likely to be the source of the 
petty oath, which seems to be substituted for some other 
word.] 

1825 Jamieson s.v., Used also as a petty oath, By t/ie 
hoakie. 1842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. II. Dead Drummer , 
What sound mingles too? —by the hokey— a Dram I 1842 

S. Lover Handy Andy xx. 101 HUloa, by the Hokey I have 
him! *867 F. H. Ludlow Little Brother 64 Then, by 
hokey. I'll like you very much indeed, old fellow ! 

Hokey-pokey (h^’ki ppu*ki). slang or colloq. 
Also hoky-poky. [In sense 1, altered from hocus- 
focus ; in sense 2, perh. of distinct origin.] 

1. (Cf. Hocus-pocus 2 .) Deception, cheatery, 
underhand work. 

1847-78 Haluwell, Hoky-poky , hocus-pocus. North . 
*833 Farmer Slang. Hokey-pokey. 1. A cheat ; a swindle; 
nonsense. (From Hocus Peats.) 

2. A cheap kind of ice-cream, sold by street 
vendors. 

1834 Sunday Mag. Nov. 715/1 ‘Hokey pokey, pokey ho !* 

. .a curiously compounded beverage. 2885 Tuer OldLond. 
Cries 5S Hokey Pokey is of a firmer make and probably 
stiffer material than the penny ice of the Italians. *888 
Pali Malt G. 25 Sept. 3/2 The correct origin of the term 
* Hokey Pokey t a penny a lump*. [An incident is related 
as tending to identify the term with the It. O cite poco ! 
*0 how little ! ’J 

3. Cf. Hokey, and fokey -hokey in Spurdens Sttpp. 
to Forty. 

1882 P read- Winners 231 By the great hokey-pokey ! they 
couldn't keep it up a minute when their wives came. 

Hokster, hokester, ohs.ff. Huckster. 

Hoky, variant of Hockey*, harvest-home; 

Hoi, see Hole, Holl, Whole. Hola, obs. f. 
Holla. Holacueur, obs. f. Halalcor. Ho- 
lagogue, etc. : see Holo-. Holand, -er, obs. 
f. Holland, -er. 

Holarctic (holauktik), a. [f. Gr. 6\ o-s whole 
(Holo-) + Arctic.] In the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals; Of or pertaining to the 
entire northern or arctic region, as the Holarctic 
region, or Holarctic family of birds. 

Mr. P. Seta ter divided the surface of the globe Into sir 
great zoological Regions, two of which, the Palxarctic and 
Nearciic, comprised the Old and the New World respec- 
tively north of the Tropic of Cancer. (nearly). ^ It has since 
lieen proposed to unite these into one region, to which 
Prof. A Newton has applied the term Holarctic. It corre- 
sponds es<entbl!y to Hurley’s Arclogoeal. 

1883 A. Heilfrin in Nature ^5 Apr. 606 As regards the 
name *Triarctic*, by which ! intended to designate the 
combined Neoarcric and Pakearctic regions.. I beg to state 
that at the suggestion of Prof. Alfred Newton .. it has been 


replaced by Holarctic. *887 Newton in Rep. Bril. Assoc. 
733 The great northern or * Holarctic * fauna, 
t Holard. Obs. [A by-form of Holour, with 
suffix -ard.] A whoremonger. 

c 1460 Tovmcley Myst. (E. E. T. S.) xvi. 358 Haue at thy 
tabard, harlot and holard ! Thou shalle not be sparde ! 
Holbard, -beard, -ber(d(e, -bert, obs.'ff. 
Halberd. Holbarder etc., obs. ff. Halberdier. 
Holcodont (h/rlkodpnt), a. Ornith. [f. Gr. 
o\kos furrow + o 5 ovr- tooth.] 1 Haying teeth dis- 
tinctly and separately socketed in a long continuous 
groove, as the Odontolcce 1 (Cent. Diet.}. , 

Hold (htfuld), v. Pa. t. held ; pa. pple. held, 
arch, holden (h^dd’n). Forms ; see below. [A 
Com. Teut. redupl. str. vb. OE. Jialdan , healdan , 
pa. t. heold, pple. halden , heal den, corresp. to OFris. 
ha/da, helt, halden , OS. haldan , held, gihaldan 
(MLG. holden , MDu. hottden), OHG. halten , hi alt, 
gehaltan (Ger. halten, hielt, gehalten ), ON. halda, 
helt, held-, haldenn, Goth, haldan ,haihald, haldans. 
The Anglian form haldan remained in the north as 
hald, hauldy hand, but regularly gave in midi, 
and general Eng. hold; the WSax. healdan gave 
in the south a pres, stem heald, Jioe Id, hyald , held 
in ME. The 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, had often 
umlaut and contraction in OE. and early ME. The 
pa. t. OE. heohi (:— redupl. *hehold) became heeld , 
held, dial, hi eld, hyld , huld (it) ; rarely, with weak 
ending, hulte , holdede, in ME. The pa. pple. be- 
came holden, north, halden ( hauden , hadden), 
south, heald cn, helden ; also, with loss of suffix, 
yhatde,yholdc, holde, etc. ; in 16th c. holden began 
to be displaced by held from the pa. t., and is now 
archaic, but preserved by its use in legal and formal 
language ; weak forms holded , hoddit, are frequent 
from 16th c. in dial, or individual use.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 . Present stem. a. Anglian and north. 1-7 hald, 
(4-5 aid), 6-9 Sc. hauld, (6 hawd, 6- haud, had), 
9 north. Eng. hod. 

1x900 O. E. Citron, an. 874 Miercna rice to haldanne. 
c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. 4 Njeni© monn mzchte hine 
halda. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 41 HaldecJ bro]>erreddene eow 
bitwenen. ax 225 fulianh 47 Hu derst tu halde me? 
a *300 Cursor M. 4034 Aiber might bam aid. Ibid. 28353, 
I cuth na mesur hald. ^ 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 5x4 To 
hald Jmi forspokyn haid. 1426 Audelay Poems 33 
And aid houshojd oponly. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlix. 
42 Micht non him hawd. Ibid. lxix. 27 Quhy wald thow 
hald that will away? 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 15 
Ane pennyworth to had. *724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 

I. 29 Twa good pocks . . The t’ane to had the grots The 
ither to had the meal. 1777-1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun in 
Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) *22 Nought could 
hauld them. 2781 Burns* My Na nie, O, vii, I'm as blythe 
that hauds his pleugh. 

6. 3- hold, (5 hoold, old, 5-7 hould). 

c xaco Trin. Coll. Horn. *6* Hie sullen weie holden. 1*97 
R. Glouc. (1724) 460 Ych hym holde vaste. c 141x3 Destr. 
Troy 11648 Hold hit onone ! ^*460 Fortescue Abs. «5* 

Lim. Mon. v. (188s) 1x9 We most holde [MS. Digby 145 
(*532) houlde] it for vndouted. _ 1546 J. Heywood Prov. 
(1867) 62 Who maie holde that will aw r aie? 

7. JVSax. and south. 1-4 heald-, 3 heeld-, 3-5 
held-, (4 Kent, hyald-, hye(a)ld-). 

97* Blickl. Horn. 23 We ..his bebodu healdan. c 3 000 
Sax. Leechd. I. 224 Heald hy mid b e - c xxoo Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 31 Heald bin cunde. a 1275 Prov. sElfrcd 620 in 
O. E. Misc. 136 penne xni^t bu pi lond mit frendchipe 
helden. c * 3*5 Healde [See B. 23 c]. 2340 Ayctib. 27 Zome 
bet me hyeide guode men. Ibid. 145 God of huam we 
hyealdep alle. Ibid. 220 [He] hyalde hit wyle berhuyle hit 
ilest. 13.. CctrdcL. 2340 A 1 my lond I will of him held. 

b. 2nd sing. 1 *hieltst, hyltst, 2 alst, 3-4 
halst, 4 north. hald(e)s, 3- holdest ; 3rd sing. 1 
hielt, h§lt, hilt, hylt, 2-4 halt (alt), 4 halth, 
north. hald(e)s, 4-5 holt, 3- holdeth, 6- holds. 

^897^ K. iELFRED Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 220 Se wisa 
hilt his sprzece. 970 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 466 
Afene stream healt oone norp ende. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 

I I . 198 Sio. .helt b* lendenbrasdan. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 233 
Hlaford . . be alste [=ha!st be] hefenen bnmsettles. c 1250 
Gen. Ex. 924 Quo-so his ah him bi 331. a *300 Cursor 
M. 2655 If pou halds mi techeyng. c 1300 Beket 16x4 He 
halth me the meste wrecche. c *3*5 Shoreham 90 Jef 
thou hj-s [hestes] halst man. 1340 Ayenb. 259 Vor huo 
bet halt aid man uor child : he Kine halt uor fol. c *386 
Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 53 And halt [z'.r. holte] his feeste so 
solempne. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 270 Prestre Iohn 
holt fnlle gret Lond. 

2 . Pa. t. a. 1 hiold, l~4heold, i-held; 3 hield, 
(kel), 3-4 huld, 4 heeld, 4-5 heild, helt, 4-6 
hild, hyld, 5 hueld, hold, hylldo. 

C897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Patt. Pref. 4 Ure ieldran 5 a 
pe Oas stowa rer hioldon. c xooo /Elfric Horn. I. 46 Judei 
! *iV e °ldon heora earan. a 1132 O. E. Chron. an. *123 Fela 
oore. .helden here castles him to 5 canes, c xzoo Trin. Colt. 
Horn. 165 Du helde mi riht hond. a *2*5 Ancr. R. 66 Eue 
heold .. longe tale mid te neddre. cx*oo S. Eng. Leg. I. 
19/13 [The] taper . . bat heo huld in hire bond, a 2300 
Cursor M. 408 be seuend o werk he hild [v.rr. held, helde] 
him Mill. Ibid. 6038 Langer his forward heild he noght. 
f *375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Laurrnlius 724 Mony feyndis hyld 
bare %*ay. *384 Wyclif Eccl. ii. 2 hashing 1 heeld errour. 
c 1400 St. Alexius (Cott.) 315 He hyllde his hand so faste. 
c xxso Citron. Piled, st. 724 Seynt Wultrud hold burr’ ryxt 
wel afrayde. c *450 Merlin 64 Thus hilde the kynge that 


feeste. 1485 Caxtok Chas. Gl. 207 [An idol] helde in hk 
ryght honde a grete keve. *574 tr. MarloraCs Apccalitu-, 
He hilde himselfe still vnder his fathers obedienct. x5qj 
Shaks. Jul. C. v, v. 65 , 1 held the Sword. 1841 Lane rim* 
N/s. I. 93 A thing that thou hcldest in thy hand. 

/ 9 . 5 hulte. 7. 5 holdede. 

cx 4*0 Citron. Vilod. st_. 602 [He] hulte hym stylt as he 
nomjt rou3t. Ibid. 937 His bond . . so hulte he. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) I. 89 The sonne of Mithridatis holdede that 
realme by xliij. yere. 

3 . Pa. pple. a. 1-2 (se)halden, 2-3 ihalden,.*-: 
halden, -yn (alden, etc.), 4-6 haldin, (6 Sc. hal- 
dine, haulden, g Sc. hadden, north, hodden). 

c 950 Lindisf. Gos p. Matt. ix. 17 /Ed-gredre biSon Sehaldtn. 
a XX75 Cott. Horn. 229 pat naman ne mai bien 3 ehaldea 
a *300 Cursor M. 28470, I haue halden. 1413 Pilgr.Strxh 
(Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 80 The feste.ris halden in this wysc, 
a 1557 Diurtt. Occurr. (Bannatvne) 11 The Parliament to 
be haldin^ in Edinburgh. • 1558 Maitland Wynnhg cj 
Calice viii. in Sibbald Chron. Scot. Poetry (1802) Ilf 94 
Be ilk man haulden in reverence. 1609 Skene Reg. Mat". 3; 
Lands haldin be the heire. Mod. Sc. He’s osver fou hadden. 
0 - 3-4 y-> i-b olden, -yn, 3- holden, (4-5 -in, 
-yn, *un, olden). 

a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 205 Vuele i-holden Ireoufo. 
CX250 Gen. « 5 * Ex. 2039 Holden harde in prisun, CJ3M 
Cast. Love 266 That never 3et i-holdyn nes. 1377 L\ncl. 
P.Pl. B. v. 281 Alle.. Ben holden .. to helpe b« to restitue. 
? a 1400 Praier P/ozt'eman ia Ha rl. Misc. (rSro) VI, m 
Ych am y-holden by charite to parte with hym of these 
goodes. *4ix Rolls Parlt. III. 650/1 At the last Parlement 
. .holden at Westminster]. 1868 Lowell Under Willem, 
Wind-Harp 5 Only caught for the moment and holden. 

7. i (se)healden, 3 ihealden, 4-6 helden. 

c xooo [see B. 6], a *300 Cursor M. 9504 He. .helden had 
bir laghes tuin. 

6. 4 ihalde, yholde, yhealde, halde, halt, 4-5 
holde, hold, 6 Sc. hald. 

c *330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8242 pou hast halde 
her iond wyb wrong. 1340 Ayenb. 165 pe hestes. .huerto hi 
byep y-hyealde. C1340 Cursor M. 10493 (Trin.), I out of 
cnirche . . am don & for cursed holde. c 1386 Chaucer 
Wife's T. 168 Seyde he had holde his day. *393 Langl P . 
PI. C. iv. 269 For a man yholde. a *450 Knt. de la Tear 
(1868) 32 Ye are moche holde to youre God. 15*3 Doughs 
/Eneis xii. iv. 9 Ane rych enomament Ofcleyr Phebus, that 
was his grandschir hald. 

6. 6- held, 6 helde, hild. 

*503 Act 10 Hen. VII, c. 24 The Shire-Court.. is held and 
kept in the City of Chichester. 1587 Golding De Morr.ay 
ix. 125 If he had hild himselfe to that which he sauh. 1590 
Shaks. Corn. Err. v. i. 44 How long hath this possession 
held the man. *593 — Lucr. 1257 O, let it not be hild 
[ rimes kill'd, fulfill'd] Poor women s faults. *6ax Burtoh 
Anat. Mel. it. iv. 11. iii, To be held and chewed in the mouth. 
*893 Field ix Feb. *90/3 Their quarry got ‘held * in a bit of 
bog. 

f. 6-7 holded, 9 dial, hoddit. 

1590 L. Lloyd Dial Daies Oct. 31 Which day nmongst the 
antient Romans was holded a fortunate day for marriage. 
*7*6 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1867)11. 71 A Court., 
which was holded before I came home. 


B. Signification. 

In Gothic, haldan is recorded only in the senw ‘to watch 
over, keep charge of, keep, herd, pasture (cattle) . (Cf.the 
derivative Behold = hold in observation.) This is generally 
accepted as the original sense in the Teutonic langs.'a. 
Grimm, s.v. Halten, Verwijs & yerdam Middelndl. n <'■*• 
s.v. Houden), whence have arisen the senses, ‘ 
(people), guard, defend, keep from getting away or falling, 
preserve, reserve, keep possession of, possess, ‘ occupy, con- 
tain, detain, entertain, retain, maintain, sustain , in whicn 
it is now used. In some of these hold covers the same con- 
ceptual ground as keep (which has superseded it in reference 
to cattje), in others it is a stronger synonym of htive. lux 
its typical current sense is * to have or keep in one s grasp , 
uses into which this notion does not enter, htcrall)' w 
figuratively, having mostly become obsolete. ^ Hence it 1 
the English equivalent of L. tenere , F. tenir , and 0 
contain, retain , etc., as above. The verb had alreaa) * 
wide development of sense in OE., as far as we can go bac » 
uses akin to th? Gothic are here placed as sense 1. 

I. Transitive senses. , 

+ 1. To keep watch over, keep in charge, nerd, 
* keep * (sheep, etc.) ; to rule (men). Only in Oh 
and early ME. Obs. , 

971 Blickl. Horn. 45 J>mre heorde be hi acr Code bea * 
sceoldan. c xooo JElfmc Gen. iv. 9 SceoMe ic nunne urof^ 
heald on ? Ibid, xxxvii. 13 pine £ebro)>ni healdab 5 cep 
Sichima. c xooo — Horn. \ l. 230 Se Qe hylt Israhel. I • 
382 Da weardas heoldon bms ewearternes duru. rioj 
Laws of Cnut 1. c. 20 (Schmid) J>e he his men nn 
healde. a ixoo O. E. Chron. an. 1014 Gif he h* f*h . 
healdan wolcfe. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 219 He hah mill 
mihte hefene and eorfie. 

+ b. To guard, defend, preserve (from , 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxx. 4 Se ]>e sceal healdan nu is 
folc utan wiS feondum f out cnstodlt Israel J. , 

Warw. (A.) 7-25 * God he seyd, ‘fader nhm?bfaL • 
Daniel fram ]>e lyoun, Saue me fram ]>is foufe drag 
2 . To keep from getting away ; to keep fast, gr I; 
Often with advlx extension, as hold fast ; f 
To hold one's sides l to press the hands against th 
as in excessive laughter. , t 

rxooo iELFRic Horn. I. 110 Incob heold L?. nc J-x his 
broker Esau he 5 am fet. c **05 Lay. 2475* ^ ^ p » v . 
honde heold his iuere. *398 Trkvisa Barth . Ft * •. **[, 
Xviii T-- .1. k.I.l- /■l.unn* nf A m.isa as iriou*, 

he 

quaif ui ^viu liaiu nan. **' '/■ — ■ ■ ' . 

The same decoction, holden and kept in the 
Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. v. iii. 59 Lay hold vpon Wl " "fcV 
hold him fast. 163a Milton L Allegro 3* 
holding both his sides. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. l 7/ 

1 . 43 (In the Street), 1 continued holding her hand. 
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Chavib . yrnl. 3 Sept. 561/2 A. .boy rushed up. .to hold the 
rector’s horse. 

b. Cricket. To catch (a ball); implying a diffi- 
cult or skilful catch. 

1882 Daily Tel. 24 June. Hornby drove Giflen hard to 
mid-on, where Bannerman held the ball cleverly. 

C. Sporting coltoq. To prove a match for, hold 
one’s own against. 

18B3 Times 22 Oct ; 10/2 It seems likely that she holds all 
the horses that ran in the Cesarewitch safe enough. 1892 
Sat. Rev. 10 Oct. 412/1 On the more level slope he begins 
to hold his pursuer. 1893 Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 323/1 Oxford 
rowed ' a slower stroke .. than their opponents, and yet 
appeared to hold them fairly easily from post to finish. 

3 . To keep from falling, to sustain or support in 
or with the hand, arms, etc. : applicable to any 
degree of exertion, from that involved in holding up 
(see sense 44) a heavy object, to that which does 
not differ from having in the hand , except by the 
mere implication of muscular action. 

cxooo ALlfric Hom. I. 538 Ealle . . healdende palm-twigu 
on heora handum. [Cf. I. 90 Hzebbende heora palm-twigu 
on handa.l c 1290 St. Dwistan 13 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 19 
Seint Dunstones moder taper,. . hat heo hald on hire hond. 
a 2300 Floriz <5* Bl. 746 His swerd fet of his hond . .Ne rnijte 
he it holde. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2009 Another ymage 
That held a mirour in his hond. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. 'Rose 
939 Ten brodearowishilde he there. 1583 HollybandCVtw/0 
at Fior 25 Hold the basin high as you give water to ones 
handes. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. j. vi. 4 b, 
Holding in hys hande a long sta fie of silver. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 371 Muttering their prayers, holding a 
bundle of small Tameriske-twigs. 1879 * Cavendish ’ Card 
Ess. 191 My partner held good trumps. 2887 Times (Weekly 
ed.) 2 Sept, 14/3 Holding a brief for the National League. 
1887 Bowcn Virg. AEttetd 11. 674 My wife. .Holds our little 
lulus before his father to see. Mod. Hold my book while 
I run back. The girl was holding the baby for her mother. 

t b. Jig. To uphold, support, maintain. Ohs. 
c 1000 Laws sEthclred v. c. 35 Utan renne cyne-hlaford hold- 
lice healdan. _ 1340 Ayenb. 35 J>e heje men .. pet hyealdep 
and sostenep iewes and he caorsins. 

c. In pregnant sense : To hold so as to keep in 
position, guide, control, or manage, as to hold the 
sceptre , the reins , the plough. 

1577 B. Googe Hercsbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 6 He custom- 
ably used himselfe to hold the Plow. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 

1. iv. 41 Enraged wight, Whome great griefe made forgett 
the raincj to hold Of reason’s rule. 16*1 T. Williamson tr. 
Goulart's Wise Vieillard 49 Even as wee see Pilots . . hold- 
ing the Rudder. 1631 Gouge God's A rrmos v. xi. 421 More 
fit . . to handle a mattocke then to hold a musket. 

t d. To sustain, bear, endure, ‘stand* (some 
treatment). Ohs. 

' 1592 Greene^ Upst. Courtier (1881) 237 The shoomaker 
cares not if his shooes hold the drawing on. x6o6 W. 
Crawshaw Romhh Forgeries A ij a, If the matter will not 
hold plea. and if my proofe be not substantial!. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. 111. ii. - 80 Now humble as the ripest Mulberry, That 
will not hold the handling. 1664 Waller Poems, 'To Sir 
T. H iggins. Their small gallies may not hold compare With 
our tall ships. 

. 4 . To keep (the body, or a member) in a parti- 
cular position or attitude ; to * carry sustain, bear. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 4x96 Godd hald ouer him his holi hand ! 
1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) 1 . 229 A man sittynge peron. . 
halt his ri^t hond as pou3 he spake to pe peple. 1545 
Aschan Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 145 An other holdeth his necke 
a wrye. 2592 Shaks. Rom. <5* Jul. v. iii. 4 Holding thy 
eare close to the hollow ground. 2613 Beaum. & Fl. Cox- 
tomb v. ii, Be not fearful, for I hold My hands before my 
mouth. 1885 Dora Russell On Golden Hinges II. xi. 165 
She held herself like a queen. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean 
Trag. I. iii. 52 She held her face averted. 2892 Longm. 
Mag. Jan. 230 She held her head as proudly as ever. 

6. To have or keep within it ; to retain (fluid, or 
the like), so that it does not run out ; esp. to contain 
(with reference to amount or quantity) ; ' to be 
capable of containing, have capacity for. 

c 1000 A£lfric Hom. II. 56 Da wzeter-fatu, sume heoldon 
twyfealde gernetu, sume pryfealde. a 2300 Cursor M. 
5924 Ne was in hus na vessel fre pat watur hild, o stan ne 
tre. S3&8 Wycuf Jer. ii. it Cisternes distried, that moun 
not holde watris. C1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 54 That yle 
[Cycile] holt in compas aboute cccl frensche myles. c 1480 
Lit. Childr. Lit. Bk. 30 in Babees Bk. 18 Put not thy mete . . 
In-to thy Seler that thy salte halte. '1532-2 Act 23 Hen. 
VIII , c. 4 § 4 Euery barrell for here shall conteine and 
holde .x.Vxvi. gallons. 2590 Shaks. At ids, N. v. i. 9 More 
diuels then^vaste hell can hold. 2720 De Fof. Copt. 
Singleton xii. (1840) 206 He stored the sloop as full as she 
could hold. 1736 Fielding Pasquin 1. i, I’M make the 
house too hot to hold you. 2805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 
225 The animal and vegetable matters which it holds in 
solution. 1847 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 66 Peat holds 
water like a sponge. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xii, Cannot 
the phaeton hold five? Mod. This jug holds two pints. 

6, To have or keep as one’s own absolutely or 
temporarily ; to own, have as property ; to be the 
owner, possessor, or tenant of ; to be in possession 
or enjoyment of. 

To have and to hold : see Have v. x c. l 

. *855 °- E. Chrott. an. 611 Her Cynegils feng to rice, .and 
heold xxxi wintra. C897 [see A. 2]. cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) 
cxxii[i]. 1 pu pe heofon-hamas healdest and wealdest \habi- 
tas in carlo], a 2200 Moral Ode 55 in Trin. Coll. Hom. 222 
Se pe aihte wile holde wel. c 1200 Ormin 2225 patt illke 
kinesjete patt-Davipp king hiss faderr held. C2330 R. 
Brunne Citron . (1810) 14 If any Breton were fonden holdand 
lond. 2362 Lancl. P. PI. A. 11. 38 Sir Simonye is of-sent 
toassealepe Chartres, pat Fals opur Fauuel by eny [fvn] 
heolden. c 2400 Destr. Troy. 13697 Pirrus . . Weddit pat 
worthi, & as wif held. <-1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) i. 4 pe 


kyng..haldesgrete and mykillland.' Forhehaldespeland 
of Hungary, Sauoy, Comany [etc.]. 2470-85 Malory Arthur 
xx. ii, Syr Launcelot holdeth your quene and hath done 
longe. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 15 b, If an house be let 
to holde at will. 2652 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxvi. 148 .By 
which he acquireth and holdeth a propriety in land, or 
goods.. 2810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 11. xxxvii, My Sovereign 
holds in ward my land. 1844 ymt. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 
177 Farms are held on a variety of tenure. 1881 Gardiner 

6 Mullinger Study Eng. Hist. 1. vii. 135 No man who 
taught the contrary was to be allowed to hold a benefice. 

. b. To possess, have, occupy (a position, office, 
quality, etc.). 

2340 HAMroLE Pr.Consc. 8129 If endlesnes any end moght 
hald, pan war it endlesnes unproperly eald. c 1400 Apot. 
Loll. 5 In dede pei hald not, ne do his office. <*2430 Lydg. 
Min* Poems (Percy Soc.) 174 Wheresoevere thou hoold 
residence. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 104 They 
may also lawfully hold superioritie ouer their brethren. 2632 
Weever Attc. Fun. Mon. 242 He might well haue holden 
place with the worthiest. 2757 Beattie Wolf <$■ Sheph. 10 
One With whom wit holds, the place of reason. 2809 
Kendall Trav. I. v. 40 Their places, therefore, are prac- 
tically holden during good behaviour. . 1827 Scott Surg. 
Dan. i, Doctor Grey (he might hold the title by diploma for 
what I know). 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. fr. 2689. 137 
Catholics could hold rank up to that of colonel. 

C. Const, of or from (the superior from whom 
the title to an estate or office is derived). Also fig. 

‘ cxxo5 Lay. 29377 And a^ef heom sone al pis terd, of him 
to heoldenne. c 2290 Beket 2000 in .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 163 pe 
baronie al-so, pat pou halst of him in chef. 1495 Act ix 
Hen. VII, c. 48 § x The same Castelles..be holden of your 
Highnes in Chief as of youre Crowne. 2604 Shaks. Oth. 
i. iii. 1 18 The Trust, the Office, I do hold of you. 1636 
Massinger Bash/. Lover iv. iii, I hold my dukedom from 
you, as your vassal. 2703 Rowe Ulyss. iv. i, I have learnt 
to hold My Life from none, but from the Gods who gave it. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 68 It has been contended that 
the word feodum signifies land holden of a superior lord, by 
military or other services. 

d. Mil. To keep forcibly against an adversary, 
defend ; to keep possession of, occupy. 

1154 O. E. Citron, an. 2135 And [he] held Execestre axenes 
him. 2573 J. Sanford Honrs Recreat . (1576) 173 They 
tooke and held the Citie with force. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. II, 

II. iii. 164 To Bristow Castle, which they say is held By 
Bushie, Bagot, and their Complices. 2649 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) West. Voy. to Mount Wks. (1872) .18 The main. Island 
is held for the Prince, by one Captain . ^ called Sir John 
Grenville. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 723 With what Arms We 
mean to hold what anciently we claim Of Deitie or Empire. 
2867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's JEneid 40 The foeman holds 
the wall. 2869 W. Longman Hist. Edw. Ill . 1 . xvii. 3x9 
The bridge was held for some time. .at last the French fled. 

e. To occupy, be in (a place) ; also, in stronger 
sense, To remain in, retain possession or occupa- 
tion of. 

. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7x66 He her pe croune & huld pe 
deis mid oper atil also. 13. . K.Alis. X254 Alisaundre heold 
the deys. C2590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 124 As if science 
held her seat Between the circled arches of thy brows. 2634 
Milton Cornus 94 The star, that bids the shepherd fold, 
No w the top of heaven doth hold. 2704 J. Trapp A bra-Mule 
H.‘ i. 456 One who holds the very next Apartment. 2885 
Mrs. Pirkis Lady Lorglace W. xxix. 123 For the nonce 
lighter questions held his brain. 1892 Illustr. Lond. Nnvs 

7 May 559/3 His first piece, .long held the boards. 

f. fig. Of disease, error, etc.: To have in its 
power, possess, affect, occupy. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 1x829 Ydropsi held him sua in threst. 
2420 Proclam. Hen. V in Rymer Foedera (17x0) 917 Our 
sayd Father is holden wyth divers Sekeness. 1577 Hanmer 
Anc. Eccl. Hist. (j.6io) 241 The detestable heresie of Arius, 
which held their minas of a long time. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
v. i. 1x6 Th* affliction of my minde amends, with which 
I feare a madnesse held me. 2722 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 

III. 222 A Feaver that held him for about a Fortnight. 
2886 Seeley Short Hist. Napoleon I, iv. § 1.118 The 
intoxication of the Marengo campaign still held him. 

7. To keep, preserve, retain ; not to lose, let go, 
part with, or emit ; to detain ; to arrest, rivet the 
attention of. 

. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 17 H15 doS niwe win on 
niwe bytta, and a^Ser byp ^e-healden [Littdisf. gehalden]. 
<-ioz0 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 98 Him sylfum na 
healdende ofeallum. <22225 Auer. R. 50 pe blake eloS.. 
halt his heou betere. 2258 Proclam. Hen. Ill, We senden 
}ew pis writ . . to halden a manges 5ew inehord. a 1300 
Cursor M. 13409 ‘Qnarfor', said he, ‘pus has pou Halden 
pe god wine to now?' 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. 
vii. (1495) 378 Cole rake Jn asshes holdeth and kepyth fyre. 
i486 Bk. St. Allans C vij b, If she holde it past the secunde 
day after, she shall be hoole. 2577 B. Googe Heresbaclts 
Ht/sb. 1. (1586) 7 b, But I holde you to long with commenda- 
tion of that . . I pray you let us goe to dinner. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 333 Might. .dive in as long as they could 
hold their breath. 2862 Temple Bar Mag. III. 33^ Constant 
changes of scene and method hold the attention. 2885 
E. F. Byrrne Entangled II. 1. xxiv. 130 She. .found herself 
held by his eyes. 

b. With extension or complement : To keep in 
a specified place, state, condition, or relation ; to 
oblige to adhere to (a promise or the like: cf. 10 ). 

971 Blickl. Horn. 189 pa beht Petrus and Paulus on 
bemlum healdon. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 279 Heald me pe 
WTache. v 1205 Lay. 1044 3 e. .hnldeS me jnne bende. <22300 
Cursor M. 3183 Abraham.. hald still pin arm, And to pi 
sun do pou no harm. Ibid. 24405 Pharaon ..pat pam in 
seruage held lang. CX374 Chaucer Artel. <5- Arc. 339 Thus 
holdilhe-me my destenye a wrechche. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
E083 To hold hym in hope £: hert hym the bettur. 248* 
Monk of Ez’esham (Arb.) 26 Beyng holde in a certeyn 
stupour and wondyr of mynde. 2545 Ascham Toxoph. 1. 
(Arb.) 83 Suche a rable ofshoters. .as wolde holde vs talkyng 
whyles tomorowe. 1607 Shaks. Cor. ir. iii. 202 His gracious 


Promise, which you might, .haue held himjto.^ 275^ Rich- 
ardson Gratidison (1820) II. 2S6 The captain is desirous 10 
hold you to it. 287a C. E. Maurice Stephen Lat/gtou iii. 
213 John’s army was held in check. 1892 Temple Bar Mag. 
Nov. 360 He was held at bay. 

c. rejl. To keep oneself ; to adhere, remain, keep. 
' c 2230 Halt Meld. 25 Moni halt him til an make. 2297 K. 
Glouc. (1724) 379 ‘pekyng’, he seyde, ‘ of Engelond halt 
hym to hys bedde *. a 2300 Cursor M. 6521 Moyses him hild 
awai. Ibid. 104 13 Quen pat he heild him fra hame, 2377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 245 Holdep 30W in vnyte. c 2475 Rauf 
Coilyar 373 For thy, hald 30W fra the Court, a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Iv. 287 Euery man praysed gretely Huon 
that he helde hym selfe so fermely. 2535 Coverdale fob 
xxxvj. 2 Holde the still a litle. 2572 C ami-ion Hist. Irel. 
11. vii. (1633) 98 Richard held himselfe in Ireland. 2861 
Temple Bar Mag. I. 340 They held themselves aloof from 
the popular current. 

+ d. To continue to occupy; to remain in (a 
place) ; not to move from or leave ; to ‘keep Ohs. 

C2386 Chaucer Man of Lauls T. 623 She halt hire 
chambre. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 64 Had they holde 
the^ highe waye. 2523 Douglas sEneis in. iii. 84 The 
sebippis haldand the deip see. <21547 Surrey rEueld 11. 
Poems (1831) 131 Holding alway the chief street of the town, 
2795 Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsm. 4*77 If it be rainy, then the 
hare will hold the highways more than at any other time. 

e. Hitnlivg. To keep going'; to lead or drive 
(hounds). Cf. 24 . 

. 2892 Field 21 Nov. 792/2 We found Mark . . holding the 
hounds up the common again. 2892 Ibid, xg Dec. 954/2 
Laurance..held his hounds across the valley. 

8 . To keep together, to keep in being, existence, 
or operation, to cany on ; to convoke and preside 
over (a meeting, assembly, council, or the like) ; to 
go through formally, perform (any proceeding or 
function) ; to keep, observe, celebrate (a festival) ; 
to carry on, sustain, or have (communication, in- 
telligence, conversation); to keep (company, silence, 
etc.); to use (language) habitually or constantly; 


= Haye v. 11. 

• a 1x00 O. E. Citron, an. 1075 Hi ne dorstan nan gefeoht 
healdan wi <5 Willelm cynge. Ibid. an. 1085 Her se cyng 
brer his corona and heold his hired, c 1*00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 
85 Sein[t] nicholas. .pat wune heold to his Hues ende. C1205 
Lay. 4766 Belin in Euerewic huld eorlene husting. a 2225 
Ancr. R. 22 Vrom pet, efter Preciosa, holdeS silence, a 2300 
Cursor M. 20215 A mikel fest. .pat lues held. C1340 Ibid. 
13363 (Trin.) A bridale was pere on I halde. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 410 The king Eduuard..Come to strcvillytie. .For 
till hald thar ane assemble. 1:1450 Merlin 2 The fendes helden 
a gret conseill. 1485 Caxton Paris 4 V. 8 , 1 wyl holde you 
companye thyder. <*2535 More Edw. V (1641) 3 The 
Parliament holden the thirtieth yeere of King Henry the 
Sixth. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 29 To holden chat 
with seely shepherds swayne. 2654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 
42 Had he held intelligence with the King of Granada. 
1726 Swift Gulliver * 1. v, [They] can hold conversation in 
both tongues. i76o^Blackstone Comm. IV. xix. 267 Any 
county, wherein the assises are held. 2814 Cary Dante, 
Par. xxvi. 93, I pray thee hold Converse with me- 2840 J. 
Quincy Hist . Harvard Univ. I. 91 The first meeting of the 
Corporation . . was holden on the 13th of the ensuing Jul y. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. I. 667 Several opulent gentle- 
men were accused of bolding conventicles. 

b. Mus. + (a) To perform (a particular part in 
concerted music) ; = Beau vJ 20. Ohs. ( h ) To 
sustain (a note, esp. in one part while the other 
parts move). 

1885 ‘Rnk' Like Dian's Kiss xxiv. 180 The vocal thunder, 
having terminated in a prolonged hotding of the low E, Is 
followed by loud applause. 2889 E. Prout Harmony xix. 

§ 501 A suspension may be very simply defined as a note of 
one chord held over another of which It forms no part. 

f 9 . To keep unbroken or inviolate ; to observe, 
abide by (a command, vow, promise, faith, etc.) ; 
the opposite of to break or violate. Obs. 

072 Blickl. Hom. 35 We sceolan pa ten bebodu healdan. 
Ibid. 45 Gif hi nellap healdan Godes icwe. c xxy$ Lamb. 
Hom. 89 Ne we ne moten halden moyses e. 2258 Prcclam. 
Hen. Ill, piet heo stedefaistliche healden and swerien to 
healden..po isetnesses pjet beon imakede, <12300 Cursor 
M. 10698 Hu Sco moght hir mari and hald hir vou. ?<z x 266 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 2 66 Feith ne trouth holdith she To 
freend ne felawe, bad or good. C1400 Sovdonc Bab. 610, 

I aske nowe of the To holde covenaunte in this cas. C147S 
Rauf Cotlyar 449, I sail hald that I haue hecht. 1598 
Shaks. Merry Iv. v. v. 260 To Master Broome, you yet 
shall hold your word. <21625 •Fletcher Women Pleased 
v. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) II. 200/1 Tis fit you hold your word, sir. 

• + 10 . To oblige, bind, constrain ; in later use, 
chiefly in pa. pple. holden. Ohs. or arch. 

c 2205 Lay. 9459 pe to fehte heom scolde halden. 238* 
Wycljf 2 Kings iv. 8 Ther was there a grete womman, 
that heelde hym, that he etc brede. 0x385 Chaucer 
L . G. IV. 1443 Hypstp ., Thanne were I holde to 
Jaboure. ? a 2400 Prater of Plojveman in Hart. Mtsc. 
(18x0) VI. 2x3 And thus ys xny brother y-ho]de to 
to me. 24.. Hoccleve Ccmpl. Virgin 238 Th°i! 
moche, or more, holde him to nyde. Than Sem, pat 
Fadir Noe. 1582-8 Hist, fames VI (1B04) 71 H >* brother 
should not be haldin to answere onie farder in that * * 

.2794 S. Williams Vermont 253 They could not view them- 
selves as holden. .to submit. r 

+ b. To be holden-i to be obliged, under obliga- 
tion to (any one), to be Beholden. Ohs. nrr . 

mostly 

9 Apr., So we. -turned bock, be.ng holden to the Eemlenran. 



hold; 


hold.- 

, c. To hold to bail : to bind or constrain by bail ; 
see Bail sbP, esp. the note after sense 6 . 

1837 Dickens Pickrv. xxv, Pickwick and Tupman he had 
already held to bait 1890 Times (weekly ed.) 28 Feb. 2/3 
[He) was wrongfully held to bail to be of good behaviour. 

11. To keep back from action, hinder, prevent, 
restrain ; rejl. to restrain oneself, refrain, forbear. 
Obs. or arch . exc. in special phrases ; spec, b. To 
keep in, refrain from (speech, noise, etc.) : see also 
hold ones Tongue. 

c 897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 220 Ac se wisa 
hilt his sprasce and bitt timan. 971 BUckl. Horn. 37 past 
we us healdan..wip pa heafodlican lenhtras. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 13647 He allan pat dos his will, And halds him Ira dedis 
ill. 1382 Wyclif Luke xxiv. 16 Sothli her y^en weren 
holdun, lest thei knevven him. 1484 Caxton Fables of At sop 
m. iii, Who holdeth now me that wyth my foote I breke 
not thyn hede ? 1542 Udall Erasm. Apcph. 288 To suche 
poynte that thou maiest not hold vomityng. 1566 Gas- 
coigne Supposes 1. i, Holde thy talking, nourse, and harken 
to me. 1642-3 Earl of N ewcastle Declar. in Rushw. 
Hist. Coil. (1721) V. r37 Let them call them what they 
will, so they would hold their Fingers from them. 1774 
T. Jefferson Autobiog. App, Whs. 1859 I. 131 The only 
restraining motive which may hold the hand of a tyrant. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxv, I wish you’d hold your 
noise ! 1891 Graphic Christm. No. 20/3 He had reluctantly 
held his fire, determined to wait till he could ‘mak siccar ’. 

12. To have or keep in the mind, entertain : a. 
(a feeling, etc.) Obs. or arch . 

a 3000 Becr.vulfif.!) 1954 Hio. -heold heah-lufan wiS barie- 
pa brejo. C320S Lay. 30198 And for pere muchele luue pa 
heolde heore aldren. 1570 Spenser Sheph. CaL Jan. 64 
She., of my rurall musick holdeth scorne. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. m. ii. 17 Protheus, the good conceit I hold of 
thee. 1593 — John in. iv. 90 You hold too heynous a. re- 
spect of greefe. 3637 Heylin Atcsw. Burton Pref. Civ a, 
If they hold a Reverend esteeme of those who [etc.]. 3802 
Leyden Mermaid xlv, That heart.. Can hold no sympathy 
with mine. 2846 H. Torrens Rem. Milit. Lit. I. 39 The 
first, .who acknowledged the tactical theory and held, great 
account of those who practised it. 

b. (a belief, opinion, doctrine, etc.) : To accept 
and entertain as true ; to believe. 

3340 Aycnb. 234 We pet pe ri^te byleaue hyealdeb. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 224, I holde the cristen faytn. 2579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse iRrh) 65 Let me holde the same pro- 

S * don still. 2608 TopsELL^r^r«/x 134 All the Egyptians 
e opinion, that the Crocodile is a Diuinatour. 1667 Earl 
of Cardigan in xzth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 9 
The Church of England holds the three creeds as well as 
we. 1678 Cudworth Intell Syst. Contents 1. iii. § 36 It 
appears, that Aristotle also held the world’s animation. 
2890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. Jr. 2689. 202 Those who held 
most strongly the divine right of the people to choose their 
own ministers. x8gz Monist II. 262 Justified in holding 
this view. 

C. With obj. clause : To be of, opinion, think, 
consider, believe {that). / 

a 2200 Sarmun xiii. in E. E. P. (1862) s Jhc hold a foie 
pat he be. c 2340 Cursor M. 2507 (Trim) pei helde heres 
was pe lond. 2413 Pilgr. Sovile (Caxton) 1. v. (1859) 5, I 
holde nought that al be trewe that he seyth. 2535 Cover- 
dale Matt. xxii. 23 The Saduces which holde that there is 
no resurreccion.. 2607 Shaks. Cor. it. ii. 87 It is held. That 
Valour is the chiefest Vertue. 3772 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale 7 July, She holds that both Frank and his master 
are much improved. 2872 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 15, 

I hold, .that the details.. are altogether unhistoricaL 
cL With obj. and complement or extension : To 
think, consider, esteem, regard as. Const, with 
simple compl. or {arch.) with as, for, or with infin. 

c x*oo Vices tf Virtues 63 And_ halt him seluen for ier<5e. 
c 2205 Lay. £082 Heo heolaen hine for brehne godd. a 2225 
After, \ R. 292 HoldeS hit alle blisse uorte uallen in mis- 
Hche of peos fondunges. a 2300 Cursor M. 27235 pou haldes 
pin aun gilt bot light. C1386 Chaucer ProL 142 And to 
bep holden digne of reuerence. — Reeve's T. 288 When 
this I ape is tald another day, I sal been halde a daf, 
a cohenay. c 3477 Caxton Jason 63, I requyre yow that 
ye holde me for excused, a 2533 Ed. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel.-k 1546) Mviijb, They were holden and reputed as 
goddes after their death. 2642 J. Jackson True Evatig. 
jT. lit. 202, 1 hold mine own Religion so good, as it needs 
not fetch lustre from the disgrace of another. 2779 J. Moore 
ViezitSoc. Fr. (2789) I. xxiii. 279 The very idea of resist- 
ance., they hold as absurd. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. 
JI. 364 FoV their absence the king was held responsible. 
285S Ibid. xjL III. 285 He held the lives of other men as 
cheap as his own.. 2864 J, H. Newman Apol. 429 If you 
would not scruple in holding Paley for an honest man. 

e. Of a judge or court : To state as an authori- 
tative opinion ; to lay down as a point of law ; to 
decide. 

2642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. v. § 306. 235 It hath been 
holden in the time of King .Henry the third that [etc.]. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. iii. 49 It is clearly held, that 
one acquitted as principal may be indicted as an accessory 
after the fact. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 360 The 
•Master of the Rolls held that the renewed lea5e was a new 
acquisition, which vested in the daughter as a purchaser. 
1S63 H. Cox Instil. r.yi. 47 The Court.. held that the plea 
to its jurisdiction was insufficient. 

£ To have in a specified relation to the mind or 
thought ; to entertain a specified feeling towards ; 
in such phrases as to held in esteem, contempt , 
memory , etc. 

For these phrases transitive verbs may usually be substi- 
tuted ; thus to hold in esteem = to esteem ; to hold in con- 
tempt ~ to despise ; to hold in memory sz to re member. 

a *300 Cursor M. 2610 Yonela'oe.. Ah indespit sco haldes 
me. Ibid. 4245 Putifcr . . held ioseph in mmsk and are. 
a *533 Ln. Berners Gold Bk. M. Aurel. (*546) Bivb, In 
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so hj'ghe estimation it holdeth the virtuous. 2585 T.’ 
Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy . in. xxi. 211 The temple of 
Solomon, .which they holde in great reverence. 2622 Bible 
PhiL ii. 29 Hold such in reputation. 2718 Freethinker 
No. 64 r 7 Magna Charta . . with Us is justly held in the 
greatest Veneration. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 304 
The wise and mighty one who is to be held in honour. 

*p 13. To offer as a wager ; to wager, bet, * lay 5 . 
c 2460 Townelcy Myst. (E.E.T.S.) xvi. 328, I hold here a 
grote she lykys me not weyll. ^ 2530 Palscr. 691/2, I holde 
the a penye I tell the where this bell ryngeth. 2594 Greene 
& Lodge Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 226/1, 1 hold my cap 
to a noble that the Usurer hath given him some gold. 
2698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife 11. i. Const. I’ll hold you a 
guinea you don’t make her tell it you. Sir John. I’ll hold 
you a guinea I do. 27x9 D’Urfey Pills II. 54 I’ll hold ye 
five Guineas to four. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Mctti 11. Wks. 
(Globe) 618/2 I’ll hold you a guinea of that, my dear. 

+ b. To accept as a wager. Obs. 

2530 Palsgr. 586/2 Lay downe your monaye, I holde it, 
sus boutez vos t re argent, je le tietis. 1591 .Greene Disc. 
Coosnage (1592) 7 Saith the Connie, I durst laie xii. d. more. 
I hold it saith the barnacle. 162$ S cogin's Jests in Shaks. 
Jest Bk. (1864) II. 203 Yes . . and on that I will lay twenty 
pound. I hold it said the knight ; lay downe the Money. 

®) 14. Billiards. = Hole vP 6 . .[A corruption 
of hole, by association of holed and hold : cf. 2 , 5 .] 
2869 Blackley IVord Gossip 74 A player is continually 
said to have held a ball when rie drives it into a pocket. 
2877 Bartlett Did. Avter. (ed. 4) 283 Billiard players say, 
‘I held the ball*, instead of I holed it. 

XX. Intransitive and absolute uses. 

15. To do the act of holding; to keep hold; to 
maintain one's grasp; to cling. Also with by 
(f upon, to). 

(App. by is instrumental : cf. ‘he held the pig by the ears * 
with * he held by the pig’s ears ’.) 

c 1305 St. Dunstan 82 in E. E. P. (1862) 36 pe deuel 
wrickede her and per : and he [Dunstan] huld euere faste. 
1549 Latimer 2nd Sent/, be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 59 He toke 
sanctuary, and held by the homes of the aultare. 1552 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 35 b, Some hold fast upon the saiyng 
of sainct Augustine, and build^ wonders upon that text. 
2562 J. Heywood Proz>. <§- Epigr. (1867) 171 Holde fast 
when ye haue it. a 2654 Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 22 Do 
as if you were going over a Bridge, .hold fast by the Rail. 
2796 C. Marshall Garden . x iv. (1823) 195 If the plants hold 
tight to the pots. 1842 Tennyson Epic 21 There was no 
anchor, none. To hold by. 

+ b. In the imperative, used in offering or pre- 
senting ; = Here ! take It I [ = F. liens. Sc. hae.J 
c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vL 254 Holde here, worthy 
knyghte Reynawde, I gyve you my suster to your wyff and 
spouse. 1567 Harman Caveat 39 Holde, here is a couple 
of pence for thee. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. iv. 166 Hold, 
there’s money for thee. 2605 — Mach. 11. i. 4 Hold, take 
my Sword. 

c. Commerce. To retain goods, etc. ; not to sell. 

2890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer^ 2891) i49^Vhat will you 

take for that cattle station . . 7 No use holding, you know. 
1892 Standard 7 Nov. 6/6 Spinners are holding tenaciously 
for full rates. 

d. Of a female animal : To retain the seed ; to 
conceive. Also to hold to (the male). 

2614 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. iii. (1668) 34 To know 
whether your Mare hold to the Horse or no. 2617 — Caval. 
I. 40 Jt is most infallible that she holdeth. 3852 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. XII. 1. 64 A disposition in cows to conceive (or 
* hold to the bull ’). 2891 Field 28 Nov. 805/2 The chances 
are against the mare holding. 

16. Of things : To maintain connexion ; to remain 
fast or unbroken ; not to give way or become loose. 

c 2398 Chaucer Fortune 38 Yit halt thin ancre and yittbow 
mayst aryue. c 2400 Lanjrauc s Cirurg. 142 And [>e nose 
were kutt al awey but bat it held faste at bo}?e he eendis . . 
of he wounde. 2506 Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 65 They 
let fall the thyrde ancre, which, thankyd be Almyghty God, 
helde fast. 2622 Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iii. 36 If the sprindge 
hold, the Cocke’s mine. 1648 Comu-Copia in Hart. Misc. 
(1810) VI. 33 To make glue for the joining of boards . . that 
shall hold laster than the boards themselves. 2795 Osbaldis- 
ton Brit. Sportsm. 259 One of them will hold better than 
two of the common sort [of nails]. 2892 Jllustr. Lend. 
News 31 Jan. 240/3 The helm was perfectly sound, and the 
lashings held bravely. 2893 Longm. Mag. Apr. 552 The 
lock held. 

17. To maintain one’s attachment; to remain 
faithful or attached; to adhere, keep, ‘stick’ to\ 
to abide by. (Sometimes approaching sense 21 .) 

c 1*00 Triti. Coll. Horn. 61 We. .biheten him festliche fat 
we wolden eure to him holden. C2300 Havelok 1271 And 
hat she sholde til him holde. 2390 Gower Cottf. Ill, 355 
For she.. Hath set me for a finall ende The point, wherto 
that I shall holde. 26x2 Bible Matt. vi. 24 Hee will holde 
to the one, and despise the other. 2677 Hale Print. Orig. 
Man. 1. jib 77 If they hold to their Principles. 1865 Jrnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. 1. 11. 323 Herefordshire has held stoutly by 
its native breed. 2879 Miss Yoxge Cameos Scr. iv. xxviii. 
299 l*he Queen.. held to her purpose. 

18. To have capacity or contents ; spec, in Hunt- 
ing, said of a covert : To contain game. 

2581 Mulcaster Positions xk (18S7) 230, I wislie the 
roome. . large to holde, and conuenicnt to holde handsomely. 
2891 Field 21 Nov. 791/2 It [a covert] did not hold to-day, 
and we went on to..Bourke’s Gorsc. 2893 Ibid, xx Feb. 
290/I Leslie’s Gorse did not hold. 

19. To hold property by some tenure, to derive 
title to something (of or from a superior). 

CX27S Luue Ron 102 in O. E. Misc. 96 Henri’hing of 
engelonde, of hyin he halt, and to hym buhb- ^2330 R. 
Brunne Chrcn. (2810) 42 He com vnto Gaynesburgh, of 
Suane forto halde. 2470-85 M alory A rthun. vii, He made 
nlle Iordes that helde oi the croune to come in. 1550 Crowley 
Last Trump. 2234 As thou docst hold of thy kyng, so doth 


thy tenaunt holde of the. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govi.B/t^. 
1. Iv, (1739) 98 A second sort of men that made the Kinr 
uncapable to hold by Conquest, was the Clergy. J73. t r 
Rollins Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 9 Not holding of a 
superior power. x858 Jrtil. R. Agric. Soc. IV. ti. 264 Mr. 
Sisman holds under a 22 years’ leaser 1869 W. Loncmax 
Hist. Edzo. Ill, I. xi. 206 Men holding by knight’s service. 

f b. Of a possession or right : To be held {cfox 
from). Obs. 

2648 Cromwell in Carlyle (1871) II. 106 A Lease •which 
holds of your College, a 1654 Selden Table-T, (Arb.) 64 
Allodium . . signifies Land that holds of nobody; we .have 
no such Land in England. 2665 Dryden Ind. En>p. l ii, 
My crown is absolute, and holds of none. 

20. To depend ; to belong or pertain. Const, ef, 
f on, at. How only as fig. from 19 . 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. lviii. (1869) 172 It holt not 
of hire but of yow; Helpeth me! C1477 Caxton Jasc>t 
23 What euyll woldest thou doo — if hit helde at no man hat 
at the. 2485 — Paris <$■ V. 63 It holdeth not on me. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xxiv. [xxv.] (Arb.) 294 Yet arc 
generally all rare things and such as breede maruell and 
admiration somewhat holding of the vndccenL 2664 Dryden 
Rival Ladiesv. iii, Julia goes first, Gonsalvo hangs on her, 
And Angelina holds upon Gonsalvo, as I on Angelina. 2SS9 
W. S. Lilly Century Revol. 246 No wonder, for genius 
holds of the noumenal. 

21. To hold with (arch, of, + on, for) : to main- 
tain allegiance to ; to side with, be of the party of ; 
mod. colloq. to agree with or approve of. (Cf. I".) 

2254 O. E. Citron, an. 2140 T 6 Dat he neurc ma mid te 
king his brother wolde halden. c 1300 Havelok 2308 He 
swore, Pat he sholde with him halde Bo]?e ageynes stilk 
and bolde. £2385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 458 They 
aughte rathere with me for to holde. c 1460 Tmcniltj 
Myst. (E. E. T. S.) xiv. 47 Any.. That wyll not hold holly 
on me [Herod], And on mahowne. 2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 
224, I am a paynym, & holde for my god Mahoun. 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. 1 Therof rose these 
sediciouse wordes, I holde of Apollo, I holde of Cephas, I 
hold of Paule. 3577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist . (1619) 115 
Some there were, that held with both sides. 1786 tr. Beck- 
ford's Vathek (1868) 4 It was not with the orthodox that he 
usually held. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 1. i, These, and 
what holds of these may pray,“to Beelzebub, or whoever 
will hear them. 2895 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 502, 1 don’t hold 
with him buying flowers when his children haven't got 
enough to eat. 

22. To maintain one’s position (against an adver- 
sary) ; of a place, to be held or occupied; to hold 
out; cf. 41 j. 

a 2232 O. E. Citron, an 1223 T 7 Se kyng held strangle® 
hem to seanes. c 230S St. Edmund 493 in E. E. P. (1862) 
84 pe Couent ek of Canterbury a3en seint Edmund hulde 
faste. 2340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 4144 Alle..pat o-gaynes 
Goddes laghe will halde. 14.. Songs 4 Carols *5^ J* 
(Percy Soc.) 27 Herhusbondes agens hem durn not holde. 
2523 m Halliwell Lett. Kings Eng. I. 279 As touching 
Berwick . . it hath ere this holden against great puissance. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. $ Cl. m. xiii. 170 Our force by Land 
Hath Nobly' held. 3640 Yorke Union Hon. 4a Beating 
downe such holds as held against him. <*17x3 Ellwood 
Autobiog. (1765) 3 [He] betook himself to London, that City 
then holding for the Parliament. 

'fig. 1776 Maiden Aunt I. 145 Do you not hold for con- 
gruity of soul in friendship, as well as love ? 

23. To continue, remain, or ‘keep* in a state 


or course ; to last, endure. 

c 2200 Ormin 3253 Uss birrp beginnenn god to don, K 
haldenn a pieronne. 13. . Coer de L. 2419 To another town 
he went and held there. • 2465 J. Paston in P. Lett. 1 ) 0 - 
514 II. 20Q If the werr hold. 2573 Tusser Hush, xxin- 
(1878)62 The housing of cattel while winter doth hold, ion 
Shaks. IVint, T. iv. iv. 36 Your resolution^ cannot t DOW- 
2684 Scanderbcg Rediv. vi. 132 He entred into a Treaty 
with the Czar of Muscovy, which held a long time. J7j9 
De Foe Crzesoe 11. iii. (1840) 61 The Battle, they said, heM 
two Hours. 2754 Richardson Grandison (1781) 1. ^ J® 
The bloom of beauty holds but a very few years. 1E50 
Kane Ard. Escpl. ll. xxii. 219, I was only too jptJ, 
however, to see that their appetites held. x8SS D- 011 * 
Warden * IVoman's Face II. xiii. 55 The frost still odd. 
b. with compl. or extension. ‘ . 

c 2460 To~.vr.cley Myst. xxiii. 193 A, ha 1 hold still B 101 *, 
*535 Coverdale 2 Kings v. 9 So Naaman came 
he!de still at the dore of Eliseus house. — Luke vl 4- 
Holde styll Brother, I wil plucke y^moate out of tbyneO 
*599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 91, 1 will hold friends with JTJJ 
Lady. 1703 T. N. City $ C. Purchaser 242 Shingles 
seldom hold to be all 4 Inches broad. 1865 
Hereto. I, Hold still, horse ! 1873 Burton Hist . Sect. 
lvii. 1B0 They held at him in this fashion to *hevep re . . 
1879 Minto Defoe x. 161 Editors of journals held a 
from him. 2890 \V. C. Russf.ll Ocean Trag. IlI.xxvu-54 
The iveathcr held phenomenally silent. . 

C. To be or remain valid ; to subsist ; to be m 
force ; to apply. Also to hold good, to hold /n/A 


02315 Shoreham 64 That treuthynge darf naut J— , 
*58* Pettie Guazzo's Civ . Ccnv. m. (2586) 127 b, MV “ 
holdeth not. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill \ 11. iii. 7 1)01 
newes hold of good king Edwards death ? X596 — * 1 
IV, 1. ii. 34 Thou say’st well, and it holds well too* 

— Tintem v. L 4 Does the Rumor hold for true, fhat n 
so full of Gold ? 3674 Playford Skill Mus. ill. A 
likewise holds, if the Notes descend a second. ‘ , 

Beveridge Strut. (1729) I. 21 The same reason holds B 
also as to the sacrement of the Lotri’s supper. 27x6 Ann .. 
Freeholder No. 31 The Logick will hold true of him 
is applied to the great Judge of all the earthy 28*5 ; 

loch Pol. Econ . 1. 15 It will hold good in nineteen O'*. 
twenty instances. 2841 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. II. • H- x E’, 1L ts 
same reason holds with regard to corn. x8?x *- 
Charac. ii. (2876) 33 The saying of the poet holds true , . 
large degree. 189* H. R. Mill Realm Nat. vil 101 
law does not hold for gases. 

24. To continue to go, keep going, go on / 010 
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HOLD. 


on, proceed, continue, or mate one’s way. Now 
esp. to hold on ones way or course. 

C1450 Holland Hozvlai 945 And ilk fowle tuke the fiicht 
..Held hame to thar hant, and thar herbery.^ 1450-70 
Golagros % Gaw. 126 The heynd knight at his haist held to 
the tovne. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 114 But if 
they hold on head. And scorne to bear my yoke. 1627 J. 
Carter Plains <$- Contend. Expos. 124 It lyeth us in hand 
to hold on our way. 1743 J. Morris Scrm. vii. 183 He 
held on his way from the city. 1793 Burns Wandering 
Willie, Here awa, there awa hand awa hame. 1850 R. G. 
Cummixg Hunters Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) I. 042 We pro- 
ceeded in a westerly course, and held up the lovely valley 
of Bakatla. 1889 Doyle Micah Clarke xxxiv. 376 I've held 
on my course when better men than you have asked me to 
veil topsails. 1891 Field 24 Oct. 633/r Instead of holding 
to Oakhill Wood, the pack bore to the right. 1892 Ibid. 30 
Jan. 153/1 The merry chase held forward up the hill. 

*f* 25. To avail, profit, be of use : in interrogative 
or negative sentences. Obs. 

• ci 175 Lamb. Horn. 17 Hwet halt Je wredSe seodSan Jus 
god almihtin hauetihaten? Ibid. 33 Ne halt nawiht Jat 
scrifc. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 105 {>0 was his lond kyngles, 
wat halt yt to telle longe? c 1320 Sir Tristr. 91S What halt 
it long to striue? Mi leue y take at te. C1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 2602 What halt hit muche her-of to telle, to 
drecchen ous of our lay 1 

26. To take place, be held ; to occur, prevail. 

1461 Poston Lett. No. 420 II. 60 The gayle delyverye 

holdeth not this daye. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. iL 52 What 
newes from Oxford? Hold those lusts & Triumphs? 1643 
Prynne Sou. Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 25 The Estates and 
Parliament general l of France . . met and held but twice in 
the yeare only. 2892 Field 19 Mar. 404/1 Stormy weather 
again holds in north of Scotland. 

27. (for reft.) To restrain oneself, refrain, forbear; 
to cease, stop, give over. Often in imper. as an 
exclamation: =Stop! arch. 

1589 P. Ive tr. Du Bella/ s Instr. Warrers 263 If a third 
doe crie hould, to the intent to parte them. 2605 Shaks. 
Macb . v. viii. 34 Lay on, MacdnfTe, An 0 damn’d be him, 
that first cries hold, enough, a 2610 Healey Theophrastus 
(1636) 170 When he heareth any Fidlers, he cannot hold but 
he must keepe time. 1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu's 
Vnhappy Prcsf>. 221 She could not hold from saying this. 
1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. vn. ig Hold fast Gunner, do 
not fire till we hail them. 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal v. i. (Arb.) 117 Well, I can hold no longer, .there’s 
no induring of him. 177S Sheridan Duenna 1. iv, Hold.. a 
thought has struck me l 1818 Shelley Rosalind 297 ‘ Hold, 
hold 1 1 He cried, — ‘ I tell thee ’us her brother ! * 

28. In shooting: To take aim, to aim. 

Hold on, to aim directly at the game. Hold ahead, to 
aim ahead of it. 

1881 Greener Gun 485 It is a much disputed point amongst 
all who use the gun whether the shooter should ‘hold on 1 
or ‘ahead’. 

III. Phrases. (To h. the plough , the reins, one's 
sides, see 2 and 3 c; to h. to bail , see 10 c . ; to h. 
good, h. true, see 23 c. To h. at Bat (jM 3), to h. 
'one's Breath, to h. a Candle to, to Have and to h., 
to h. the Field, to h. one’s Ground, to h. with the 
Hare and run with the hounds, to h. one’s Jaw, to 
h. one's Nose, to h. one's Peace, to h. (in') Plat, to 
h. Short, to h. Tack, to h. one's Tongue, etc. : 
see these words.) 

29. Hold (. .) hand. 

a. To hold one's hand : to stay or arrest one’s 
hand in. the act of doing something; hence gen. to 
refrain, forbear. 

CZ460 T owneley Myst. iv. 260, I byd the hold thi hand. 
1535 Coverdale i Chrvn. xxi(i]. 15 It is ynough, bolde 
now thy hande. z6oz Narcissus (1893) 654 Dorastus, hold 
thy handes, for I am slaine. 1699 Dampier Vcy. II. nr. 64 
Called for an Axe Jo cut the Mizan Shrouds .. He bad him 
hold his hand a little. 1768 Ross Helenore 30 (Tam.) She 
hads her hand. 1889 J. S. Winter Mrs. Bob 1 . viL 118 She 
knew’ when to hold her hand and when to pile on all her 
strength. 

*f b. To hold hand : (a) to bear a hand, to con- 
tribute help or support, co-operate, concur ; (b) to 
be on an equality with, to match (quot 1595 ). Obs. 

1582-8 Hist. Jos. K/(iBo 4) 237 The queene of England 
directitSr. Johnne Forester, warden of the middle marches 
..to mak sum incursiounes against the borderers on the 
syde of Scotland, and she should hald hand upoun bir syde 
that they should not escape butt captiuitye or punishment. 
2595 Shaks. John il i. 494 She in beautie, education, blood, 
Holdes hand with any Princesje of the world. 16x6 Rich 
Cabinet (N.), Curtesie and charitie doe commonly hold hands 
together. 2727 Wodrow Carr. (1843) I I. 218 , 1 hope you’ll 
hold hand to this History of the Sufferings, since you have 
it so much at heart. 

f c. To hold in hand : to assure (one) ; to main- 
tain (that . . .). To pay attention to ; to keep in 
expectation or suspense (see Haxd sb. 29 c,e). Obs. 

2530 Palsgr. 5S7/1 He holdeth me In hande that he wyll 
ryde out of towne. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 127 They 
. .who hold in hand that this Chester . . was so named from 
a Gyant the builder thereof. 

30. Hold . . head. 

a- To hold one's head high : to behave proudly 
or arrogantly, b. To hold up one's head (fig.) : to 
maintain one’s dignity, self-respect, or cheerfulness. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 28 None can holde tip their 
hedds, or dare shewe their faces . . that are not thought 
honest. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. I. iv. 30 Dos he not hold 
vp his head (as it were?) and strut in his gate? 1707 Norris 
Treat. Humility viii. 339 The proud man holds up his head 
too high to see his stay. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 
385 He had never held up his head since the Chancellor had 


been dragged into the justice room in the garb of a collier. 
1867TROLLOFE Chrvn. Barsei II. Ivi. 131 . 1 have desired that 
they should be able to hold their heads high in the world. 

31. Hold one’s own. To maintain one’s position 
against a competitor or an opposing force of any 
kind ; to stand one’s ground. 

f 2330 R. Brunne Chrvn. (1810)71 Sir Hamid.. Fulle wele 
his awen suld hald, if he had kept his treuth. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 9S Neuer saye Mea culpa. . but holde 
thyne owne. 1606 Shaks. TV. <$- Cr. iv. v. 114 Now Aiax 
hold thine owne. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xvi. (1840) 
274 Our sheet anchor held its own. X859RUSKIN Arrows 
of Chace (iS 2 o) I. 294 Frightful superstitions still hold their 
own over two-thirds of the inhabited globe. 1885 Tennyson 
Charge Hearvy Brigade ii, But he .. Sway'd his sabre, and 
held his own like an Englishman there and then. < - 
*j* b. To hold good. Obs . rare. 

2632 Rowley Worn, never z-ext jil in CcjiItu Dodslefs 
O. PL (sZst) V. 282 Does that news hold his own still, that 
our ships are. .on the Downs with such a wealth}’ frautage? 

32. Hold water, a. To stop a boat by holding 
the blades of the oars flat against the boat’s way. 

a 1618 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 20 The Pomerlanders . . 
used a kind of Boate, with the prowe at both ends, so as 
they need not to wend or hold water. 2626 Capt. Smith 
Acrid. Yng. Seamen 30 To row a spell, hold- water, trim 
the boate. 1769 Falconer Diet . Marine (2789) D dd, Pull 
the starboard oars, and hold water with the larboard oars ! 
2875 * Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports xi.vm. ii. § 1. 648 Holding 
water is necessary when the boat is to be suddenly stopped. 

b. To retain water, not to let water through or 
out (sense 5 ): hence, Jig. To be sound, valid, or 
tenable; to bear a test or examination; to hold 
good when put to the test 

a 1300, 1388 (see B. 5]. 2535 Coverdale Jer. iL 13 Vile 
and broken pittes, that holde no water. 2622 Mabbe tr. 
Aleman's Guznlan d" A If. II. 79 This., will not hold water 
nor doe -vs that good wee thought. 2652 French Yorksh. 
Spa ii. 32 Let them produce a more rational account of any 
other opinion, that will hold water, .better than this of mine 
doth. 2755 Smollett Quiz. (2803) IV. 251 * Brothers *, said 
he, * the demand of loggerhead will not hold water *. 2889 
G. Allen Tents of Shem III. Ii. 251 , 1 think these docu- 
ments will hold water. 

33. Hold wind, j/aut. To keep near the wind 
in sailing without making lee-way; to keepwell 
to windward : usually to hold a good wind. 

2759 in A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. (1805) III. 360 To 
lie down in the fore-part of the boat, to bring her more by 
the head, in order to make her hold a better wind. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (2789), Sourdre au vent, to hold a 
good wind *, to claw or eat to windward. 2839 Marryat 
Phant. Skip viii, The vessels . . could hold no wind. 2891 
Longrn. Mag. Oct. 587 The Duke .. signalled to the whole 
fleet to brace round their yards and hold the wind between 
th e two English divisions. 

TV. "With adverbs. 

34. Hold back. a. trans. To keep back; to 
restrain ; to reserve from disclosure ; to retain. 

2535 Coverdale Job xxvi. 9 He holdeth hack his stole, 
that it can not be sene. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ir. lit. 66 
Many thousand Reasons hold mebacke. 1665 Dryden Ir.d. 
Evtp. iv. i. Sure thou bear’st some charm*. Or some divinity 
holds back mine arm. 2841 R. Oastler in Fleet Papers 1 . 
xlviii.379 It is sinful to hold back the truth. 

b. intr. (for re/1,) To restrain oneself; to refrain ; 
to hesitate. 

1576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb). 217 Hold backe berime, 
for feare you catch a foyle. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India III. 374 Holding back when the Native Government 
was anxious to advance. 2890 Mrs. H. Wood House Haiti • 
t veil II. vii. 162 , 1 have held back from asking you. 

• 35. Hold down. a. trans. To keep down (lit. 
and Jig.) ; to keep under, keep in subjection, re- 
press, oppress. 

1533 Bellenden Livy rv. (1S22) 394 The fame and rumoure 
thareof was baldin doun amang the Veanis. 2606 Marston 
Fa-zone iv. Wks. 1S56 II. 77 The more held down, they . 
swel. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xix. Confused, and holding 
down my head. 1881 N._T. (R. V.) Rom. i. 28 Men who 
hold down the truth in unrighteousness. 1883 Daily Nezvs 
1 Feb. 5 Plump English folk, not at all starved or ‘ hadden 
doon as his countrymen say. 

b. Mining ( CJ.S. and A ustralici). To hold down 
a claim (also absol. to hold down) : c to reside on a 
section or tract of land long enough to establish a 
claim to ownership under the homestead law ’ (C.D.). 

1888 HarpeVs Mag. July 236/1 A lone and unprotected 
female * holding^ down a claim*. 2893 Eng. IUustr. Mag. 
X. 324/x In mining slang Pilbarra did not * hold down and 
the place was ultimately almost deserted. 

36. Hold forth, f a. trans. To keep up, main- 
tain, continue, go on with. Obs. 

ci 250 Gen. $ Ex. 165 Dis fifte dai held for 5 his fii}L 
c 2400 Ywaine <$- Gazo. 2931 Thus thair wai forth gan thai 
hald. a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 317 He held forthe 
his oppynyoun dampnable. a 2547 Surrey AEneid il 496 
Hold fourth the way of health. 

f b. inir. To continue one’s course ; to go on, 
proceed. Obs. 

c 2200 Trin. Cell. Hem. 85 Iohan baptist .. bicom eremite 
and hield forS berone. 2375 Barbour Bruce xix. 249 Thai 
held furth soyn till Ingland. 2513 Douglas AEneis ix. vi. 
heading, Furth haldis Nysus and Eurillins baith tway. 

fc. trans. To offer, proffer, propound, set forth, 
exhibit. ? Obs. 

2560 Bible (Genev.) Phil. ii. 26 Holding forthe [eTreyoTr?) 
the worde of lire. 2648 Eng. Way to Establ. in Hart. 
Misc. {1810) VI. 42 Now Heaven holds forth power and 
opportunity far more liberally than ever heretofore. ^1704 
Swift Mech. Opera t. Spirit Misc. (1721) 277 This Animal, 
by whom I take human Nature to be most admirably beld 


forth in all its Qualities. 2736 Lediard Life Marlborough 
I. 63 A chappel.. where Mass was publickly held forth every 
Day. 2824 Father $ Son il i, The profligacy .. that im- 
pelled you to hold forth that language to me. 

cL intr. [from Phil. ii. 16 : see prec.] To preach ; 
to speak publicly, discourse, harangue. (Usually 
somewhat contemptuous.) 

[2694 J. Wallis Def. Chr. Sabb. n. 27 The Phrase of 
Hclding/ortk was taken up by Non conformists about the 
year 2642 or 1643, as I remember .. in contradistinction to 
the word Preaching , ;] 

_ 1667 Dryden Maiden Queen v. i. Lord ! what a misfortune 
it was . . that the gentleman could not hold forth to you. 
2693 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1S57) III. 324 This week William 
Penn the quakerheld forth at the Bull and _Mouih in this 
citty. 2709 Steele Tatter No._i42 r 5 He is able to hold 
forth upon Canes longer than 'Upon any one Subject in the 
World. 2881 Mrs._G. 51 . Craik Sydney II. Lx. 262 Netty 
was holding forth with the utmost eloquence. 2889 Doyle 
M. Clarke xxxi. 222 Nature is a silent preacher which holds 
forth upon week days as on Sabbaths. 

37. Hold kard. intr. (orig. a sporting phrase) : 
To pull hard at the reins in order to stop the horse ; 
hence gen. to 'pull up’, halt, stop. . Usually in 
imper . ( colloq '. ) 

1762 Colman Jealous Wife v. "Wks. 1777 I. 130 (Farmer) 
Hold hard ! hold hard ! you are all on a wrong scent. 2829 
Sporting Mag. XXIII. 280 But I must ‘hold hard ’ here, 
as we say in the field. 1854 Wood Sk. A need. Anim. 
Life J1855) 407 The ‘Hold hard* of the conductor being 
sufficient to bring them [horses] to a stop. 2862 TempU 
Bar Mag. VI. 310 Hold hard, shipmates. 

38. Hold in. a. traits. To keep in, confine, 
retain ; to restrain, keep in check. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5527 Wit herd werckes Jai (Egyptians] 
heild J>am in. C2300 Proverbs of H ending x, Wis mon halt 
is w’ordes ynne. 1599 T. M[oufet] Silkzvcrmes 73 Trie Jf 
thou canst hold in an outward smile. 2612 Bible Ps. xxxfi. 
9 As the horse, or as the mule., whose mouth must be held 
in with bit and bridle, a 2745 Swift (J.), My nag.. became 
such a lover of liberty that I could scarce hold him in. 
2888 E. Stuart Joan Vellacot I. x. 192 She held in the 
ponies, so that they recognized a strong hand. 

b. intr. To 1 keep in *, continue in some position 
or condition understood or indicated by context ; 
to restrain oneself refrain, keep silence ; to 4 keep 
in ’ with. • 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx L 142 If a man.. c oner J>e 
coles beroff with aschez, fnri will hald in quikk a twelfmonth. 
2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, il i. 85 Such as can holde in. 
2642 Trapp Tkeol. Theol. 229 To hold in with Princes and 
great ones. 2702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3838/1 [He] held in pretty 
near the French Towm of Basse-Terre. 2849 J. A. Cap.lvle 
tr. Dante's Inferno 268 Alichino held in no longer, and in 
opposition to the others said [etc.]. 

39. Hold off. a. trans. To keep off, away, or 
at a distance ; to put off, delay. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 98 An hier bil, that wynd that 
wold offende Let holde of. 2580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 3S7 
Thou holdest me off with many delayes. 2602 Shaks. 
Ham. 1. iv. £0 Hold off your hand. 2628 Earle Microcosm. 
(Arb.) 87 A meere Ccmplementall Man is one to be held off 
still at the same distance you are now. 2725 Pope Let. to 
Swift 20 Dec., Absence does but hold off a Friend, to make 
one see him the more truly. 2867 Smith Sailors Worddfk., 
Hold off, the keeping the hove-in part of a cable or hawser 
clear of the capstan. 

b. intr. To keep oneself or remain off, away, or 
at a distance ; to refrain from action ; to delay. 

1602 Shaks. Hasn. 11. ii. 302 If you loue me bold not off. 
1790 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. 233 Holding off,there* 
fore, nearl}’ three months. x 85 i Temple Bar Mag. I. 339 
The only person who at all held off from joining. 2887 
Spectator 1 Oct. 1301 The storm may hold off. 3891 
Longrn. Mag. Oct. 502 The galleons.. had been observed to 
hold off. 1893 Field 25 Apr. 555/1 The rain * holds off’. 

c. nonce-use as adj. {hold-off). Given to holding 
off ; -distant 

2893 Stevenson Catricna 2S6, I saw I must be extremely 
hold-off in my relations. 

40. Hold on. a. trans. To keep (something) 
on ; to retain in its place on something. 

a 2529 Skelton Agst. Gamesche Wks. 2843 I. 118 Why 
holde ye on yer cap, syr, then? 2712 Hearne Collect. 
( 0 . H. S) III. 206 Henry VIII*’. Charter to Stephen 
Tucker for holding on his Hat before the King. Med. 

I can’t keep on a bicycle unless somebody holds me on. 

b. To continue, keep up, cany on. Obs. 

2500-20 Dcnbar Poems xxxiv. 44 Hald on thy intent. 
2656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 70 Thus^ bountiful 
house-keepers hold on their set ordinary provision. 3757 
Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry <5- Frances (1767) II- 68, I. .am 

f il eased to find that you still hold on a correspondence with 
ier. ri8oo R. Cumberland John de Lancaster ( 1 Scg ) I. 

150 In order to hold it[the harangue] on. 


c. intr. To keep one’s hold or grasp on some- 
ing ; to cling on ; also fig. 

830 N. S. Wheaton Jml. 50S The rolling and tossmg 
the ship oblige us to ‘ hold on ’. 1861 Temple Bar Mar. 

L 509, I found myself holding on to a piece or piant- 
7 Spurgeon Scrm. XXIII. 361 As though be he-d on 
his teeth. __ f # 

d. To maintain a course of action or moYemem , 

keep on, continue, go on (rarely reff.'- 
iztSC'JT- A'* ik. 434 He beold on to henen h.s heaSer 
nSL M05 Fr^er Ii. tn 

For thaim that first bejan and largest ? 

CCLAS^nilt.iu.41 Now baldia on. 

■7K IL -Sx If we hold on as we do, m pam pen- ..every 
nliis oten’flesh. L aafijj “"‘/gl 1 *“ 

tenor of Mans woe Holdsou the 
r . round World (1840) 17 Th^. c hc , Id *Vj 
rr LEV There is no work 7 O Man . bend th.e on in 
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courage of soul. 2889 Froude 2 Chiefs D unhoy xv. 21S He 
held on till they were less than a mile apart. 

e. imper. Stop! wait! ( colloq .) Cf. 27, 37. 

3860 Bartlett Diet . Aiticr. 198 * Hold on a minute’, 
originally a sea phrase. * 1B67 Smyth Sailors Word-bk 
Hold on a minute, wait or stop. 1883 B read- / Vinners 62 
* Hold on \ he burst out ; * Don’t talk to me that way.. 
•I can’t stand it 

£ In shooting; see 2S. 

41 . Hold out. a. Hans. To stretch forth, ex- 
tend (the hand or other limb, or something held 
in the hand). 

X 53 S Coverdale Esther iv. 11 Excepte the kynge holde 
out the golden center vnto him. __ 1599 Shaks. Hen . V , n. 
i. 8, I dare not fight, but I will winke and holde out mine 
yron. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xlii, We want a cava- 
lier, said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer 
them. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair v, * Hold out your hand, 
Sir ! ’ Down came the stump with a heavy thump on the 
child’s hand. 1879 M c Carthy Donna Quix. xxxii, Throw- 
ing away the pitiful olive-branch of peace he had been pre- 
tending to hold out. 

' f b. To exhibit ; to hold up (44 c). Ohs . 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 160 They hold out to us 
the light of Scripture, themselves walking in darknesse. 
1799 Mrs. Jane West Tale of Times III. 131 She felt the 
cruelty of thus holding her out to general ridicule. 

C. Jig. To offer, proffer, present. . 
a 1637 B. Jonson (J.), Fortune holds out these to you, as 
rewards. 1796 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 77 The French.. held 
out language promissory’ of equitable conditions. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 615 Hopes were held out to 
him that his life would be spared. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. 
Eng. fr. 1689. 46 The inducement held out was the wonder- 
ful profits to be won. 

d. 'lo represent. , 

18x9 Sir J. Parke in Barnew. & Cressw. Reg. X. 140 The 
defendant had held himself out to be a partner., to the 
plaintiff. 1878 Sir N. Lindley Partnership (ed. 4) I. i. § 2. 
49 A person may hold himself out or permit himself to be 
held out as a partner, and yet conceal his name. 

e. To keep out, exclude. Now rare. In Cards ; 
see Hold-out. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. A Bus. n. (1882) 37 Almost none of 
their leather will holde out water. 2592 Shaks. Rom. 
Jut. 11. ii. £7 Stony limits cannot hold Loue out. 1628 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 43 As an enemy holden out at 
the posts of our city. 1890 Ld. Lytton Ring Amasis vii. 
147 He got [the boat] afloat, and found that it would hold 
out the water. 1894 [see Hold-out]. 

f. To keep up, continue or maintain to the end. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI ', 11 . vi. 24 No way to flye, nor 

strength to hold out flight. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. 
Abingd. in Hath Dodsley VII. 338 Tis not time of night to 
hold out chat With such a scold as thou art. 1618 Bolton 
Floras 330 Stiffer in holding out a rebellion.^ 1893 Field 
11 Mar. 354/3 The way he holds his stroke out is very good, 
t g- To bear or sustain to the end. Obs. 

159 5 Shaks. John iv. Hi. 156 Now happy he, whose cloake 
and center can Hold out this tempest. 1736 I.ediard Life 
Marlborough II. 456 The Place was ill-provided to hold 
out a Siege. ’1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 211. 

h. To occupy or defend to the end (against an 
adversary). 

17 69 Goldsm. Rom. Hist, <17 86) II. 13 He had. .conceived 
a resolution of holding out the town. _ 1826 Scott Woodst . 
ii, I will hold out the old house, and it will not be the first 
time I have held it against ten times the strength. 2879 
Miss Yosce Cameos Ser. tv. xxxiii. 359 The burghers. . wno 
had held out the city were put to death. 

i. With ohj. clause : To maintain, rare. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiii, Holding out that the 
lady was a Duchess. 

j. intr. To maintain resistance, remain un- 
subdued ; to continue, endure, persist, last. (Also 
formerly + to hold it out in same sense.) 

*585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay s Voy. 1. xix. 23 In 
despaire or succour, and not able lo holde out any longer. 
*595 Shaks. John v. i. 30 All Kent hath yeelded : nothing 
there holds out But Douer Castle. 1680 Burnet Rochester 
(1692) 150 He was not able to hold out long in discourse. 
1707 Watts Hymns 1. lxxxviii. i, And while the lamp holds 
out to bum The vilest sinner may return. 1728 Newton 
CkronoL Amended iv. 307 Babylon held out,and the next 
year was taken. 1802 H. Martin Helen of Glenross IV. 32 
Miss Wansbro is so robust, she holds out to dance with all 
who ask her. 1802 Med. Jml. VIII. 2x2 Her constitution, 
shattered by the frequent attacks it endured, could not long 
hold out. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. 1 1 1 . 234 By no art 
could the provisions.. be made to hold out two days more. 

i<«8 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 141 Well said Bmzon-face, 
hold it out. 17x3 Addison Cato 11. Hi, We ought to hold it 
out ’till terms arrive. 1764 Garrick in Columns Pcsth. 
Lett. (1820) 353, 1 cannot hold it out so long. 

•j-k. To preach: *=holJ forth (361!), Ohs. rare. 
26S0 Wood Life 28 Feb. III. 299 His old dancing school. . 
they have made a preaching place. Mr. Cornish holds out. 

42 . Hold over. a. intr . (Lavs) To remain in 
occupation or in office beyond the legnlnr term. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc.. Govt. Eng. t. lxii. (1739) *25 If the 
Lord fail, he. loses his Tenure, and the Tenant might 
thenceforth disclaim, and hold over for ever. .1880 A. 
Brown AVtr Law Diet. (ed. e). Holding ever, this is the 
phrase commonly used to denote that a tenant remains in 
possession of lands or houses after the determination of his 
term therein. 

b. t ratts. To retain or reserve till a later time ; lo 
keep for future consideration or action; to postpone. 

*8521 Dickens Lleah House xxviii, I w ill hold ike matter 
over with him for any reasonable time. j86x Temple 
Bar Mar. lit. 321 Comes down a telegraphic message 
to us to bold over all our warrants against him. 1865 
J)ickcns Mat. Fr. 1. vii. You needn't l* afraid of my 
disposing of you. . Ill hold 3*00 over. Thai’s a promise. 


28 planch. Exam. 8 July 5/1 The Sixpenny Telegrams 
Bill is to be held over till next year. 1891 lllnstr. Lend. 
Hems xo Jan. 54/x -Not to sell any sealskins .. but to hold 
them over till next winter. 

43 . Hold together, a. irons. To keep together, 
retain in onion or connexion, lit. and Jig. 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 2268 Porphire & alle hise heolden ham 
togederes.^ 2573 J. Sanford Hours Recreat. Ep. Ded. 
(1576} . A vij b, Her Grace, who is the best knot in this 
Garden, that holdeth Englishmen together.' 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 433 Two men . . held the ends together. 
1784 Cowper Task 11. 687 The sacred band That holds man- 
kind together. 1850 Lyell 2 mi Visit U. S. II. 171 The 
roots also of trees.. were very effective formerly in holding 
the soil together. 

b. intr. To continue in union or connexion ; to 
remain entire ; to cohere, lit. and Jig. 

c 1330 Amis ^ Avtil. 251 That thai scnuld frely fond, To 
hold togider -at eueri nede. 2362 Langl. P. PI A 1. 55 
Husbondrie and he holden to-gedere. 2533 Heywood Johan 
« 5 - Tyb B iv. The payle . . is so rotten and olde. That it wyll 
not skant together holde. 1692 Wood A th. Oxon . II. 494 
It was then commonly reported that if JtheyTiung him, his 
body would not hold together because of its rottenness. 2861 
Temple Bar A. rag. III. 509 There was hope that the ship 
would hold together. 

44 . Hold up. a. traits. To keep xaised or erect, 
keep from falling, support, sustain. ( To hold up 
one's head : see 30 b.) 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 455 3our ryst honden holdeb vp to 
God .. And byhote|> hym to be stable. 2455 E. Clere in 
FourC. Eng. Lett. 5 Then he hild up his hands and thankid 
God therof. 2558 Traheron Ansiu. Priv . Papist Biij (D.), 

I yield vnto you this noble vlctorie, and hold vp my handes. 
2651 Cleveland Poems 45 Who name but Charles, he 
comes aloft for him, But holds up his Malignant leg at 
Pym. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 97 Four great 
pillars of Jasper., hold up the back of this altar. 2854 
Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 49 The river .. is held up in 
levels by 34 locks. 1894 Daily Neivs 26 May 2/5 Four men 
. . ordering the President . . and the clerks to hold up their 
hands under threats of death, seized a sum of 2,500 dollars. 

b. Jig. To support, sustain, maintain, keep up. 

c 2290 Beket 229 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 2x3 SwyJ>e wel bi-gan 

his Ercedekne hoU churche bi-lede, And stifliche heold op 
hire ri3te. 2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 6 To holde vp & 
meyntene he p oyntes. <72465 Poston Lett. No. 536 II. 254 
How that ever ye do, hold up your manship. 2590 Shaks. 
Mids. R. in. ii. 239 Winke each at other, hold the sweete 
iestvp. _ 2667 Pepys Diary 28 Jan., He tells me gold holds 
up its price still. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng.fr. 2689. 247 
Austria, whose arms alone held up the petty despots. 

c. To offer or present to notice ; to exhibit, dis- 
play ; to present in a particular aspect ; to put 
up as a candidate (quot. 1813). 

2602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 24 To hold as ’twer the Mirrour 
vp to Nature. x6ix — l Vint. T. iv. iv. 567 What colour for 
my Visitation, shall I Hold vp before him? 2808 Mrs. 
iNCitnALD in Brit. Theatre XIV, 4 To hold up to detesta- 
tion vices, now no longer to be tolerated. 28x3 W. Irving 
in Life ff Lett. (1864) I. 293 William was held up for Con- 

g ress, and . .lost his election. x86o Temple Bar Mag. I. 30 
aeon . . has been held up to opprobrium. 2892 Sat. Rcz\ 
30 Apr. 497/1 [He] held up the Government.. to hatred and 
contempt. 

d. To let alone, resign, give np (qnot. 1529) ; to 
keep back, withhold ; in Cards , to keep in one’s 
hand, refrain from playing. 

a 2529 Skflton Bcnvge of Courte 250 Holde vp the helme, 
Ioke vp, and leteGod stere. 2525 Coverdale i Esdras v. 
72 The Heithen in the londe. .helde vp the buyldinge from 
them. _ 2807 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 70 We. .hold it 
up until we know the result of the instructions of February 
the 3rd. 2879 ’Cavendish’ Card Ess. xix You may make a 
trump by holding up. Ibid. 198 Prone to hold up ace, knave. 

e. ( Jf.S . ) To stop by force and rob on the high- 
way. (From the robbers’ practice of commanding 
their victims to hold np their hands on pain of being 
shot ; = Australian to stick up.) 

2887 A A Hayes Jesuit's Ring 228 Any’ man could hold 
up a wagon. 2894 Times 22 Oct. 5/4 At noon y’esterday 
four unmasked men ‘held up 'a Texas Pacific train near 
that place. 

£ intr. (for re/ll) To keep up, not to fall : nsually 
addressed to a horse. 

i860 Whyte Melvillf. Holmby House xviii. 266 ‘ Hold 
up P exclaimed Humphrey, as the sorrel cleared a high 
wall, with a drop into a sandy lane. 2890 Dovle Firm 
Girdlestone xxxiii. 564 * Hold up, will ye ! ’ The last remark 
was addressed to the horse, which had stumbled. 

g. To maintain oneVposilion or state ; to endure, 
hold out ; in Hunting, to keep up the pace. 

xsS* N. T. (Rhem.) Acts iv. annot.. Let no Catholike man 
be scandalized that this heresie holdeth vp for a time. 
a *?94 Tillotson (J.), Some few stout and obstinate minds, 
which, without the assistance of philosophy*, could have 
held up pretty* well of themselves. 2708 Ocklf.y Saracens 
(1848) 219 The Saracens .. made shift to hold up till night 
parted them. x85x Tennyson Aylmer's F. 733 *0 pray* God 
that he hold up’, she thought, * Or surely I shall shame my- 
self and him*. x883 Mrs. Notlev Power of Hand I. xii. 
244 If this wind holds up., we shall catch the coast .. in six 
hours. >89* Field 23 ^uly 224/1 Having arrived at the 
starting point., Prince is told to 'hold up ’ — an order which 
he obeys with alacrity. 

h. To give in, submit, surrender (obs .) ; to check 
oneself, refrain, 'pull up* f CIS. colloq.). ■ 

2596 DALKYMrtF. tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 195 How lang j 
thair jyfe was in, iha neuer held vp. 2B43 Mauky in Mr*. j 
Corbin Life (i823) 46 The doctor said 1 was destroying 
myself with over-much head-work. and.. I have had to hold 
upsomev.hat.^ 1870 Howrtxs A^n’arffv^tiESz) I. xii. 170, 

I see your ^difficulty plainly enough, and I think you re 
quite right in proposing to hold up. 


i. To keep from raining (when there is a threaten- 
ing of rain) ; rarely, to cease raining, clear up. 
(Said of the weather, the day ; also of the rain.) 

2601 Deacon & Walker Spirits <5- Divels 213 They r.ay 
then cause it to hold vp, when it should raine, and to mini 
when it should hold vp, 2700 S. Sewall Diary 17 May 
(1879) II. 14 It rains hard. Holds up about 5 p.m. 1703 
Jane Austen Northang. Abb. (1833) £ **• $3 Perhaps.. it 
[the weather] may hold up. 2848 Thackf.ray Van. Fair 
xxxiv % 2891 Field 21 Nov. 791/2 The day held up wonder- 
fully, in spite of lowering clouds. 

Hold, J'i.l Forms: I heald, 1-3 (4-8 north.) 
hald, 4-7 holde, 3- hold ; also 4-5 north, haldc 
4- Sc. and north, hauld, 6-7 hould(e, 9 Sc. 
haud, dint. hod. See also Holt 2 , [f. Hoi, on.; 
OE. had heald in senses 1 and 7, hat in other 
senses the word is only ME. or later.] . 

I. The action or fact of holding. 

+ 1 . The action or fact of having in charge, keep, 
ing, guarding, possessing, etc. ; keeping, occupa- 
tion, possession ; defence, protection, rule. Obs. 

a 22oo O. E . Citron, an. 1036 Gecuron Harold to besides 
ealles Engla landes. c xzoo Ormin 5026 Forr alt ['in hellpe 
& all kin hald Iss uppo Godess are. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Pelrses 730 He 3alde pe spyrit, of god in-to ]>e halde. c 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 68 AH* yreland rewme was in hy$ 
halde. 1487 Act 4 Hen. VII,c. 16 Many Dwelling-places 
. .have of late time been used to be taken in one Man’s 
Hold and Hands. 1S34 Whitinton Tutlyes Offices r. (1540) 
10 Priuate by nature be no thynges, but eyther by olde 
occupyenge and holde.. or els that be got byvictorye. 1586 
D. Howland tr. Lasar^de Tonnes (1672) U vjija, They gave 
me the hold and possession of the Hermitage. 

b. Tenure. Cf. Copyhold, Freehold, etc. 
a 1 64 5. H a m.\G ton Surv. Wore, in Wore. Hist. Soc. Frx. 
11. 185 For thys parishe .. was as they saye of St. Peter’s 
houlde. 2774 T. West Antiq. Furness (1805) 132 For the 
fyns and customs of the hold,as well of the said coppyholders 
as of the customary tenants. 2876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., 1 He 
has his land under a good hod *, on easy terms. 

2 . The action or an act of keeping in hand, or 
grasping by some physical means ; grasp : esp. in 
to catch , get, lay , lose, seize , take hold (see also 
these verbs). Also, an opportunity of holding, 
sometimes almost concr., something to hold by. 
(The main current sense. ) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 24451 To climb had I na hald. a. 1350 
CJtildh. Jesus 652 He tolde, How Jesues picher with outen 
holde Hangude on J>e sonne bem. a 2400-50 Alexander 
2440 And qua sa leddirs had nane . . Wald gett Jwm hald 
with bair hend & on-loft clyme. 1537, etc. [see Catch v. 45]- 
2585 T. Washington tr. Rich olay's Voy. in. x. 86 Wrestlers 
..annointed with Oyle . . to the intent to give or to take the 
lesse hold the one of the other. 2605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv.73 
Let go thy hold. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 32 Like 
men drowning, that get hold on every twijL *653 WaltOH 
Angler ii. 53 Lcather-mouth’d fishes, of which a hook does 
scarce ever lose his hold, a 2684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. 
ii. x As the stepping of children when they begin to go by 
hold. 2724 De Foe Mem. Caz‘ alter (1840) 157 l’he officers 
..were laid hold on. 2793 Ssieaton Edystoue L.l^ttote, 
Every force exerted to drive the wad out.. tends to make 
it take the stronger hold. 28x6 Scott A ntiq. vii, Take baud 
o* myarm, my winsome leddy 1 2843 Carlyle Post ff Fr- M* 
xvi, The. .hand ..suddenly quits hold- 1872 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Europe iv, (1894) 203 The hold was generally firm 
when the fissures avere not filled with ice. • 

b. in Wrestling and Boxing . . In holds , at grips. 
2723 Sir T. Parkyns CornishHugg Wrestler ( i? 7 ?). 1 * 
A thorough-pa c’d Wrestler, Perfect and Quick, in broking 
and taking all Holds. Ibid. 43 Hand-Hold. Ibid. 46 Collar 
Hold. Ibid. 50 Under-Hold. Ibid. 56 Upper-Hold, 1870 
Blaine Encyc/. Rrer. S peris (ed. 3) § 463 Some advantage 
. .such as catching his heel, mending his hold. 1B91 Sforti- 
man 8 July 6/3 Then they closed again, and were still m 
holds when time was called. 

3 . Jig. A grasp which is not physical. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9350 It tok neuer 10 }*r hertes hald. 2516 
Pilgr. Per/, \ (W. de W. 2531) 242 How lvtell hold or s V | t 5 t y 
man hath by them. 2552 T. Wilson Loflkc (2580) 10 b, »n-“ 
constante holde of any thing whiche is in the mynde. *59® 
Shaks. Mcrch. V. iv. i. 347 Tarry* lew, The Law hath jet 
another hold on you. a 26*8 Preston Effect. Faith (d’jy 
134 They are small things of no hold. 1667 Milton 
x. 406 On your joynt vigor now My hold of this new 
dom all depends. 2725 N. Robinson Th. Physick 392 h cn 
the Disease has taken any Hold of the Patient. 
Lytton Devereux 1. iv, The Abbe had obtained a wonder- 
ful hold over Aubrey. 2865 Kixcsley Hereiv. xvii, It was 
there where he could most easily keep his hold °J| _ . 
country.^ 2894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 17 lf,eir 
old religion had no great hold on the common people. 


b. Haul. (Sec quots.) # . 

2769 Falconer Diet . Marine, Hold, in navigation, i« 
gencraUy undei stood to signify a particular situation of tn 
ship with regard to the shore . . Keep a good .hold ot to 
land, .implying to keep near. or in sight of the land. f * f » 4 ’ 
k Bni«:n*v»- A br» 

, to 1 

— ^.vnfin kuiuu, lusiuuj, mijiuauuiiiw,*. — - 

in phr. in hold (f in holds , at, to hold), arch. 

a 2300 Cursor . 1 /. 17370- 1 pai. . bad {'am do him U P 3 * v , , 
In ahald in prisun state, e *330 R. Brunne Chrcn . . pc* 0 * 
120 Maid at pe last kyng Steucn scho tokc, & led tnn^ 
Bristow, & did him kcr in hold. 1382 Wyclif Acts a** 1 - J 
Byndinge to gidere and dmwinge into holdis men an 
wymmen. c 2400 Melayne 5B3 Wc were taken io to | 10 , 
r *5*2 1 st Eng. ISk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 They ■ hat!« 
put in pryAOne or in holde the great fcyngc. * 577 " c v ,< ^" ’ 
Mir.n Chrcn. III. 2225/2 The said Stone haume U* n « ■ * 
while detained in prison, at the List . . brake foorth Ol W-' 
i6s8 Bramhall Consecr. lift. v. isn Father Old correct yn* 
in hold for the powder treason. 2B79 Sauu n Daily I 
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June, ‘Where ear-cropt Prynne and Bastwick. . lay in cruel 
hold for daring lo assert the liberty of free writing, 
f 5. Retention ; restraint. Obs. 

<1x225 After. R. 74 per is mest neod hold hwon pe tunge 
, is o rune.' C1430 Syr. Getter. 9240 There was noo hold but 
to go. 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 491 Na hald 
igayn, na hoo is at thy hips. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 
225 And this is a good hold to the Church from relapsing 
into Heathenism again. 

f 6. Contention, straggle, pulling opposite ways ; 
opposition, resistance ; chiefly in hard hold, strong 
or tough struggle/ Obs. 

1523 in Ellis Ortg. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 220 Sithens the begyn- 
nyng of the Parliamente there hathe bene the grettiste and 
soreste hold in the lower Hous for the payemente of ij*. of 
the H. that ever was sene . . in any parliamente. 1565 
Jewel Kepi. Harding (1611) 273 As touching Plato, it 
seemeth there was hard hold, when a NaturaU Philosopher 
must stand foorth, to prooue Christs Mysteries. 1577-87 
Holinshed Citron . (1807-8} II. 331 There was hard hold 
about it in that court. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 422 
Great holde there hath beene who shoulde proue his loue 
^best. 1600 Holland Livy xui. xxiii. 1128. 1618 Bolton 

Floras 11. xvii. (1636) 145 But the hardest hold of all was 
with the Lucitanians and Numantines. 1654 E. Johnson 
Wand, wrkg. Provid. xo6 Great hold and keepe there was 
about choice of Magistrates this yeare. 

II. concr. That which holds or is held. 

+ 7. That which holds up or supports; a sup- 
port, a defence. Obs. 

1042 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 73 Wit synd Sisra landa 
hald and mund into Sam halgan mynstre Sa hwile 3 e unker 
■ lif biS. a 1300 Cursor M. 23929 (Cott.) Leuedi..pat es nu 
mi hope be pan mi hald, Ogain pat brem pat es sa bald ! 
c 1340 Ibid. 24095 (Fairf.) Aliane he was my hope & halde. 

8 . Property held ; a possession, holding ; spec. 
a tenement. Cf. Copyhold, Freehold, House- 
hold, Leasehold, etc.- Obs. 

CX250 Gen. Ex. 1772 Yuel ist bi-to3en Min swine a- 
buten Sin holde dro^en. 1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Sytttte 
70t6 How he hadde lore a rycne holde, And for auaryce he 
hyt solde. c 1500 in Arnolde Citron. Index (1811) 2 That 
of ther londfes and holdes they haue right. X533-4 Act 25 
Hen. VII I, c. 13 § 14 No maner person.. shal receiue or 
take in ferme..aboue the numbre of two suche holdes or 
tenementes. 1581 W. Stafford Exant. Compl. ii. (1876) 35. 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. 11 . 1 am thejands-lord, Keeper, 
of thy holds, By copy all thy living lies in nje. 

9. A place of refuge, shelter, or temporary abode ; 
a lurking-place (of animals). 

c XZ05 Lay. 3861 Buten wuhlc wrzecche swa ewie cuahte 
to holde. c 13ZO Sir Tristr. 2807 pe geaunt hem gan lede, 
Til he fond an hald. CX450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 7636 
At Jarow stode walles aide, Whare some tyme was an 
abbot halde. 1513 Douglas AEiteis vm. vi. 55 The aucto- 
ritie of god Apollyne, Hes me constrenyt to duell in this 
hald. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. in. iii. 20 And often . . shall we 
finde The shardcd-Beetle. in a safer hold Then is the full- 
-wing’d Eagle. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 134/2 A Boare 
..when Lodged.. Coucheth in his Den or Hold. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 37 His hold, is usually under the roots of 
trees, and in hollow banks in the deepest parts of rivers. 
18x5 Scott Guy M. xii. Now they’re out of house and hauld. 
1867 F. Francis Angling iv. (1880) 104 Reed or rush beds, 

. .all of which are favourite holds. 

10. A fortified place of defence ; a fort or fort- 
ress ; a Stronghold, arch. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 17342 pai ledd ioseph..To prisun in 
a st al worth hald [Lattd & Tritt, a strong holde]. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12773 pe wode pey tok, 
pat was ' bitwixt ^ hem & Arthures hola. ^ C X400 Destr. 
Troy 07x2 All his slid to distroy, and his stith holdis. 
1461 Paston Lett. No. 416 II. 52 All the castelles and 
holdes in. .Wales ar gyfen and yelden up into the Kynges 
hand. X552 Act 5 <5- 6 Edw. VI, c. 11 § 5 Castles, Fort- 
resses, Fortilesses or Holds. 1605 Verst eg an Dec. Intel/. 
*v. (1628) 128 In seruice in the field, and in Garrisons in the 
holdes.^ x6ox Wood Alb. Oxon. II. 291 He. .did seemingly 
plot with them. -to have the Tower, Windsore Castle, ana 
other Holds delivered to them. 1800 Stuart in Owen 
Welle dey' s Desp. (3877) 572 When defeated there, it may 
be necessary to retire to the interior holds. 1848 Lytton 
Harold vii. i, A rude fortress, .out of the wrecks of some 
greater Roman hold. 

11. Something which is laid hold of, or by or 
with which anything is grasped or laid hold of. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 53, [The muscle] inserted 
by-the stay of sinewy holdes, to all the ribbes. 1595 Shaks. 
John 111. iv. 138 He that stands vpon a slippry place, 
Makes nice of no vilde hold to stay him yp. 1663 J. Spen- 
cer Prodigies (1665) 366 To conclude jt a falling Cause 
which catcheth at such weak and unfaithful holds. 1848 
MarryatZ.iV. Savage xxxvi. Sharks, .forming a semi-circle 
round me, watched with upturned eyes, .the snapping of the 
frail hold that supported me upon the rock. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Hod , a handle. * A cannle-hotl a candle-stick. 

b. A thing that holds something ; as, a mortise, 
a lock in a river, a receptacle, etc. 

1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 43 The very hold or moneys 
hevyn [—hewn] owt of the Stone Rooke wherin the Crosse 
fctode. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. ix. § 46. 234 Locks, or Holds 
for water, made to let down flashes. 1885 Matich. Exant. 
ik May 5/7 The first-class compartments are converted into 
‘boots 1 or holds only fit as receptacles for luggage. 

1 12 . Mas. The sign now called a pause. Obs. 
1674 Playford Skill Mas. 1. xi. 36 A Hold.. is placed 
over the Note which the Author intends should be held to 
a longer Measure than the Note contains. 1876 Stainer 
& Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms , Hold , an old English 
name for the sign of a pause <T\ . 

13. A prison-cell : — Hole sb. 2 b. - 
17x7 Hist. Press-Yard 7, I was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemn’d Hold. ^ 1728 
Gay Begg. Op. n. x. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. i, You 
were put into a species of Condemned Hold at the back. 


Hold (h£<dd), sb. 2 Also 7 holt, hould, howld. 
[Corruption of earlier Holl, Hole, prob. by asso- 
ciation with Hold sbA Cf. also MDu. and Du. 
hoi ( a 1500 ) in same sense.] 

The interior cavity in a ship or vessel below the 
deck (or lower deck), where the cargo is stowed. 

[1470-1508 see Holl sb. 2. 1483-X882 see Hole sb. 6."] 
1591 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 22 That the shippe 
had sixe foote water in hold. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 
73 As a man falls in a shippe from the oreloope into the 
hold. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 70 You haue not seene 
a Hulke better stufft in the Hold. <*16x8 Raleigh Royal 
Navy 25 If many had not been stricken downe into Holt 
in many voyages. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grant, ii. 12 
The Cooke-roome . . may bee placed . . in the Hould. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), The Howld [1706 hold ] of a Ship, the Room 
between the Keilson and lower a Decks. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round World 2 That 1 might have room to strike 
down some of my guns into the Hold. 1819 Byron Juan 
11. xlii, Again blew A gale, and in the fore and after hold 
Water appear’d. 

b. .Comb, hold-beam, -stanchion (see quots. 
1867 ) ; hold-book, a book containing an account 
of the cargo of a vessel ; hold-stringer, a stringer 
or shelf-piece for receiving the end of a hold-beam. 

. x8oo Asiat. Attn. Reg., Chron. 67/1 The hold-beams had 
shrunk so considerably, that where there was room before 
to stand nearly upright, you could now only crawl on hands 
and knees. 1803 W. Ramsay in Naval Chron. IX. 269 
That a hold-book be kept to ascertain the stowage. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-ok., Hold-beams, the lowest range 
of beams in a merchantman. In a man-of-war they support 
the orlop-deck. Ibid. , Hold-stanchions , those which sup- 
port the hold-beams amidships, and rest on the kelson. XB69 
Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. viii. 158 The heels of the stanchions 
are formed differently in different ships .. to connect them 
with the keelsons or hold-stringers. 1874 Thearle Naval 
Archil. 1 18 Hold stringers sometimes consist of plates and 
angle-irons, and at others, of angle-irons only. 

Hold, sb , 3 Now only Hist. [a. ON. hpldr 
(in early MSS. hauler , haulpr), identified by Bugge 
with OE. hxleS, Ger. he id, in Norse law 1 a kind 
of higher yeoman, the owner of allodial land *, 
poet, a 4 man \] In OE. times, the title of an 
officer of high rank in ’ the Danelaw, corresponding 
to the High Reeve amongst the English. 

cgxo O. E. Chron. an. 005 On Sara Deniscena healfe 
wearS ofslaisen. .Ysopa hold & Oscytel hold, cxooo Wer- 
gilds c. 2 § 4 in Schmid Gesetze 396 Holdes and cyninges 
heah-gerefan .im.pusend prymsa. *6*4 Sklden Titles 
Hon. 225 Archbishops, Eorles, Bishops, Ealdormen, 
Holdes, Hehgerefas, Messethegnes, and Werldthegnes. 
17x7 Blount's Law Diet. (ed. 3), Holdes, Bailiffs of a Town 
or City. 2872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 177 In later 
times, the Eorl and Hold seem to have answered amongst 
the Danish population of Northumbria, to the Ealderman 
and Heah-gerefa amongst the Angles. 

t Hold, sbA Obs. [OE. hold, cogn. with ON. 
hold (Da. hald, Sw. hull), flesh.] A carcase, dead 
body, corpse. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 28 Swa hwzer swa hold bycS, 
paeder beoo earnas segaderude. xx.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
551/24 \Cad\auer, lie, ue l hold, c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 
183 Aweilewei pu fule hold pat ich auere was to pe iteied. 

f Hold, holde, sbfi Obs. [f. Hold a. ; OE. 
had hyldo in the same sense = OS., OHG. huldi, 
Ger. huld, n. of quality from Hold a .] Allegiance, 
fidelity. 

13. . K. Alts. 2912 Alle. .swore heom holde, and lewte. 

*p Hold, ci. Obs. Also 3 heold, 4 hoild, huld, 
old. [OE. hold = OFris., OS. hold (MDu. ho at, 
houd-, Du. hoo), OHG. holt (MHG. holt, hold-, 
Ger. hold), ON. hollr (Da., Sw. huld), Goth. 
hulpsy favourably inclined, gracious, merciful : cf. 
Goth, wilja-halpei benevolence, and *hil}an to be 
inclined ; prob. f. same root as Hield v.] 

1. Gracious, kind, friendly. 

Beowulf (Z.) 267 purh holdne hige. C893 K. Alfred j 
Oros. vi. xii, He wearS cristnum > monnum. .swibe hold. 
a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 231 To underjeite wa an alle his cyne 
rice him were frend o 5 er fend, hold o 5 er fa. c X250 Gen. 
ff Ex. 1389 For kindes luue he was hire hold, a X300 
Cursor M. 13264 Leche topam was he ful hold \GStt. hoild] 
He asked noper siluer ne gold, c 1475 Partenay 2146 And 
of Ausoys the noble kyng hold. 

2. Loyal, faithful, true. a. Of persons. 

<x 1000 Oaths c. x in Schmid Gesetze 404 Ic wiile beon N. 
hold and getrlwe. cxooo jElfric Horn. II. 552 Donne 
bi 5 se holda Seowa geset ofer manegum godum. ^xzoo 
Ormin 10174 To winnenn ahhte to pe king,/fo beon himm 
holde & trowwe. cs 275 Duty Christ 20 in O. E. Mtsc . 
J41 He is vre beste king, we ouhte beon hym holde. a 1300 
Cursor M. 20843 P at lijfi ne decl, ne wil, ne wa, Mai neuer 
turn mi hert pc fra, Bot hald it hold in pi seruis. CX380 
Sir Fcrurnb. 2592 For heo is trewe & holde. 

b. Of things ; esp. in hold(e opes , opes holde , late 
OE. ho/d- alS as, for earlier hyld-dSas , oaths of fealty. 

In OE. hyld hold-, are in comb., but in later use hold is 
treated as ad j. 

[a xooo Oaths c. x in Schmid Gesetze 404 pus man sceal 
sweri^ean hyldaflas.] a xxoo O. E. Chron. an. 1085 2 Ealle 
hi. .him hold aSas sworon. « xxrz Ibid. an. *115 Ealle pa 
heafod men..dydon man-rceden and hold-a 3 as his sunu 
Willelme. c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 163 On redinges and 
lorspelles, and on holde bedes. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724)383 
Me suor hym holde opes, a 1300 Cursor M. 21318 All war 
pair warkes old [Golt. hold], a 1300 K. Horn 1249 Hi sworen 
opes hotde. 

HoTdable, a. [f. Hold v. +-able.] Capable 
of being held ; tenable. 


_ a 1649 Drumm, of Hawtii. Earn. Ep. Wks. (1711) 146 A 
fortress hojdable and impregnable against the greatest as- 
saults of his enemies. 

Hold-all. [f. Hold v. + All.] A portable 
case for holding clothes and miscellaneous articles 
required by soldiers, marines, travellers, etc. 

. 1851 Ord. Regtil. R. Engineers xxiv. 119 The Knapsack 
is to contain the Great Coat, one Shirt, one pair of Stock- 
ings, Cloth and Shoe Brushes, Blacking, and Hold-all com- 
plete. 1859 F..A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 164, x 
leather car touch, x holdall. 1883 C. T. Wills Land of Lion 
ffSutt 55 An india-rubber soldier’s hold-all. 1895 Athetaeum 
17 Aug. 220/1 To spend a fortnight attired in riding habits, 
•..with holdalls hanging like wallets over the saddles. 

Hold-back. [f. hold back : see Hold v. 34.] 

. 1. Something that holds-one back ; a hindrance. 

. X581 Pettie Gnazzo' s/Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 9 To get the 
garland, by breaking in sunder. those hookes, and hold- 
backs. ‘ 1640 Hammond Serin., Poor man's Tithing Wks. 
1684 IV. 555 The only holdback is the affection and pas- 
sionate love, that we bear to our wealth. 1863 Mrs. 
Whitney Faith Gartner xix. (ed. 18) 179 Other families 
had similar holdbacks, that is the word, for they were not 
absolute insuperabilities. 

2. The iron or strap on the shaft of a vehicle to 
which the breeching of the harness is attached. 
Also hold-back hook. 

1864 in Webster. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hold-back 
Hook, a projection od a carriage-shaft,. to which the breech- 
ing-strap of a horse is connected, to enable the animal to 
hold back the vehicle. 

+ Holde, bold, adv. Obs. [OE. holde, f. 
Hold a.] Graciously, kindly ; loyally, faithfully. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) ixxi[i]. 2 Heald pine pearfan holde 
mid dome, c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 3941 D03 balaac king me 
goue hold, His hus ful of siluer and of gold. 13.. Gaw. ff 
Gr. Knt. 2x29 Helde pou it neuer so holde. 

Holde, V., abbreviated from Behold. 

1303 R. Brunne Hattdl. Synite 9390 As he (Belshazzar] 
pys hande began to holde Hys herte bygan to tremle and 
colde. 


t Holdely , adv. [OE. holdlice, f. Hold a. + -ly 2 .] 
a. Graciously, kindly, b. Faithfully, loyally. 

c xooo -iElfric Horn. II. 368 He cwseS eac swiSe holdlice 
he us. c 1050 Suppl. jElfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 191/12 
Affecluose, ucl denote, holdlice. c xt$o Gen. ff Ex. 1546 He 
him bliscede holdelike and wel. x?..’ Germ, ft Gr. Knt. 
1875 Lays vp pe luf-lace, pe lady hym rajt, Hid hit ful 
holdely, per ne hit eft fonde. Ibid. 2016 His oper harnays, 
pat holdely watz keped. 

Holden, archaic pa. pple. of Hold v . 
Holder 1 (hoa-idsi). [f. Hold v.+-er1.] 

X. One who or that which holds or takes hold. 
1. One who holds or grasps. 

X4.. Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 687/14 Hie stinarius, a halder. 
1552 Huloet, Holder, .. he that holdeth fast. x6xo W. 
Folkincham Art of Survey 1. viii. 16 Rooks runne flutter- 
ing after the share at the verie heeles of the holder. 1756 
T. Hale Compl. Body Agric. vi. lix. 331 The Holder may 
also make some alteration in the going of the Plow t>y the 


Handles. 1859 Dickens T . Two Cities n. i, The holder of 
I'ellson’s door, who made off with it. 1863 A. J. 


a horse at Te 


Horwood Yearbks. 304 31 Edw. I Pref. 37 The rope bro^e 
not by reason of the holders moving or jerking it. 
b. with prep . 

1857 Hughes Tom Brotvn 1. vi, Bigoted holders by estab- 
lished forms and customs. 

2. One who holds, occupies, possesses, or owns ; 
a tenant, occupier, possessor, owner. Often in 
Comb., as freeholder, householder, innholder, loan- 
holder, shareholder , etc. 

c 1350 in Eng. Gilds 362 After pe deth of euerych haldere 
in ffee. _ CX449 Pecock Repr. (i860) 1 . 93 The holders of the 
ij® opinioun. 1609 Holland Avtnt. Marcell. xvm. v. tii 
Being now a landed man, and a holder of possessions there. 
1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab ^ 218 Suppose that the holder 
of the policy wishes to sell his interest. 1856 Bouvif.r Law 
Diet. (ed. 6) I. 588 The holder of a bill of exchange is the per- 
son who is legally in the possession of 'it, either by endorse- 
ment or delivery, or both. 1869 Arber Latimer's Strut, 
bef. Edw. VI Contents 3 The present holder of the farm. . 

3. A contrivance for holding, containing, or sup- 
porting something. Often preceded by a word 
denoting what is held, as bouquet -, cigar-, gas-, 
pen-, whip-holder , etc. : see the first element. 

1833 J. Holland Manuf Metal II. 139 The tool for cut- 
ting, &.C, is fixed in the two holders .. by their screws. 
1842-4 H. Stephens Bk. Farm (1871) I. 408 If she [the 
cow] is known to have a fractious temper, it is better to put 
a holder in her nose, c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 63/1 
In using small holders, such should be. .emptied of all gas. 
1876 G. Roslyn Geo. Eliot in Dcrbysh. 50 A small Quaker- 
shaped bonnet.. hung on a holder in the wall. 1884 World 
29 Oct. 12 Long streamers of the brigade ribbon were tied 
round the bouquet-holders. 

4. a. A canine tooth. 

1672 Lond. Gaz. No. 686/4 His (a dog’s] Holders broak. 
1854 Owen Skel. 4 Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 279 
Large conical teeth situated behind the incisors., a re called 
holders, tearers, laniaries, or more commonly, amine teem, 
b. A prehensile organ in some animals. , 
x 774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xi*’. 233 The insects 
have feelers; and the worms, holders. 1822-34 
Study Med. (ed. 4^ I- 271 [Long tape-worm] 
mouth surrounded by two rows of radiate hooks or ♦ 

' 5. With adverbs, as holder-forth, one who holds 
forth a preacher, orator (somewhat contemptuous) ; 
holder-on, one who holds on (in quot one who 
shoots direct at ■ the game ; see kb) n v. - J > 
holder-out, one who holds out : see Hold v . 41 j , 
hqlder-up, one who holds up or sustains ; a sup- 



holder; 
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porter, maintainer ; spec, a workman who supports 
a rivet with a hand-anvil or sledge-hammer in 
riveting. ■ 

i66r Trial f. Tames in Howell St. Trials (1S16) VI. 71 
By this time John James was brought into the meeting- 
place, and the Lieutenant, .said to the women. What have 
you no better a *holder-forth than he? __ a 1704 T. Brown 
c Oxf. Schol. "Wks. 1730 1.2, 1 shall receive a call to be a 
Pastor or Holder- forth in some Congregation or other. 
<11754 Fielding New Way to Keep Wife 1. ii, Thou art a 
fine promising holder forth .. and dost begin to preach in a 
most orthodox manner. 2881 Greener Gun 486 A bird 
crossing was fired at by one of the ‘^holders on'-_ 1643 E. 
Udall Serm. (1645) 21 Constant, .^holders out in righteous- 
nesse to the end. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 595 (644) Here 
comejj .. bis .brother, *holdere vp of Troye 1 1548 Udall 
Erasm. Par. Luke L (1551) 225 The sturdy holders vp of 
their snoute, he hath cast downe. 1869 Sir E. Reed Ship- 
build. xviL 34 o Each ‘set' of riveters consists of two riveters, 

* a holder-up and one or two boys. 

H. That of which hold is taken. 

6. The strap by which a carriage window is drawn 
up ; also, the strap on the back of a carriage by 
which footmen hold. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 137 By holders and 
strings are meant the lace . . for the purpose of holding 
by, or drawing up the glasses with. Ibid., Every inside- 
holder takes a yard oflace, and every footman-holder a yard 
and a half. 1825 T. Cosnett Footman's Direct. 213 Hold 
fast with the holders on the left side with your left hand. 

Holder 2 , £f. HoLDr£. 2 + -Eiti.J A workman 
employed in a ship’s hold. 

r495 Ad 11 Ken. VII, c, 22 § r An holder by the day ij d 
with mete and drinke. 1B00 Colquhoun Comm. Thames 
iv. 179 Holders are persons who unstow the Cargo during 
the discharge. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk Holders , 
the people employed in the hold duties of a ship. 

Holdfast (holdfast), a . and sb. [f. holdfast : 
see Hold v. 2 + Fast adz/.] A. adj. 

1 . That holds fast, lit. and fg.; haring a firm 
hold or grasp ; persistent 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 57 The Pine tree is called hold* 
fast or pitchie tre. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 555 In his hold-fast 
foot the weak mouse panteth. 1612 J. Davies Muse's Sacr. 
{7878) 12/2 With hold-fast armes of euerlasting loue. 1884 
Tennyson Bechet it. ii, Only the golden Leopard printed in 
it Such hold- fast claws. 

*t* 2 . Tenacious of what one has. Obs. 

1560 Becon Nciv Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 399 So hold-fast 
and wedded to the world, that whatsoever they can get, 
they so hoard it up. 

B. sb. 1 . The action or fact of holding fast ; firm 
or sure grasp, lit. and fig. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ivfii. 84 The Strawberrie . , creepeth 
alongst the ground, and taketh roote and holdefast. 1628 
Prynne Love-lockes 7 They seme .. but to giue the Deuill 
holdfast, to draw vs by them into Hell. 1691 T. H[ale] 
Acc. New Invent . 119 The Nature of Ground as to the 
hold-fast of Anchors. 1863 C. A Joints fnt. Birds (1874) 
29 Secure of its holdfast, it allows its victim no chance of 
escape. 

2 . Something to which one may hold fast or 
which affords a secure hold or support. (In some 
of the fig. uses perh. to be referred to sense 4.) 

1566 T. Stai-leton Ret. Untr. Trivet 1. 8 We will trie 
farder what sure holdefast he hath to stale him self thereon. 
1688^ Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 187 Nature.. has 
furnished the several sorts of teeth with holdfasts, suitable 
to the stress . .they may be put to. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
L. § 121 We should then have lost the rock as a Holdfast, 
and Buttress against the great South-west seas. 1867. F. 
Francis Angling vi. (1880) 233 The sedge and alder being 
great holdfasts. 

3 . One that holds fast : f a. A sting}' or hard- 
fisted person ; a miser. Obs . 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 320, 1 may* sooner wring 
Hercules his clubbe perforce out of his fist, then get mine 
owne monie out of the hands or this injurious holdfast. 
x66a tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. x. v. 60 A great 
Miser and hold-fast. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hold-fast 
.. is also commonly taken fora griping covetous Wretch, 
b. As name for a dog that holds tenaciously. 
X599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. in. 54 Hold-fast is the onely 
Dogge. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 197 f 3 When I envied 
the hnery of any or my neighbours, (my mother] told me 
that * Brag was a good dog, but Holdfast was a better'. 
x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xviil 

4 . Something that holds fast, binds, supports, or 
keeps together ; spec, a staple, hook, clamp, or bolt 
securing a part of a building or other structure. 

1576 Turrfrv. Vaurie 196 You may take them out alive 
with your holdfasts and clampes. 1609 Holland A nun. 
Marcell. Xiv. xi. 27 The insoluble bond and hold-fast of 
necessitte, binding the pride of mortall men. 1620-55 I. 
Jones Stone-I/eng (1735) 46 They united .. the Stones to- 
gether, by certain Ligatures or Holdfasts. X703 Moxon 
Meek. Rxerc. 64 The Hold-fast ..to keep the Work fast 
upon the Bench, while you either Saw, Tennant, Mortess, 
or sometimes Plain upon it. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hold-fast, an Iron Hook in shape of the Letter S fix'd in 
a Wall to support it; also a Joyner’s Tool. 1782 Phil. 
Trans. LXX! 1. 367 This hip-pole was supported .. by an 
iron*strap, or holdfast. 1803 Trans. Sec. Arts XXL 349 
7*he pole, .passes through the strong holdfasts in the _bracex. 
1841-67 Gwilt Archil. Gloss, Holdfast, a long nail, with 
a fiat short head for securing objects to a wall. 1877 W. 
Tnov*uif Fry. Challrncrr L L 34 The Micrtwcopes arc 
secured to the table by brass holdfasts like those in common 
me cn carpenters’ benches. 

Hence Holdfastaess, tenacity, persistency. 

1869 S. Bowles Our Nat 1 IVest 466 A healthy copartner- 
ship of American enterprise nnd enthusiasm, and English 
solidity and hold fastness. *897 Harpers Mag. Apr. 724 


The Belgians., combining the vivacity and quick wit of the 
Latin races with a sturdy energy' and boldfastness. , 
Holding’ (hnu-ldiq), vbl. sb. [f. HOLD 

I. 1 . The action of Hold v., in various senses. 
a 1225 Ar.cr. R. 176 pet heo beo euer edmod .. mid Iouh 

holdunge of hire suluen. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5994 
Alle wrang haldyngs of gudes sere, c X440 Hylton Scala 
Per -f. (W. de W. 1494) 1. Ixxi, In the holdyng ne in pe 
kepyng. C1470 Henry Wallace vin. 1640 Thow werray 
help in haldyn off the rycht. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. 
(Arb.) 149 Holdynge must not be longe, for it. .puttetha bo we 
in jeopardy. 3(32.3. Lady M. Wroth Urania 451 They 
would almost in kindnesse hurt, with hard, but kindest 
holdings. <1 1774 W. Pearce Serm. (1778) IV. 31 This is 
the unity of the Christian Church, the_ holding of Christ 
for the head. 1855 Morton Cycl. Agric. 1. 848 To obtain 
a holding, they are twisted round the stakes, 

b. spec. The tenure or occupation of land. 

1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 16 A 
tenement of Sir John ofLangton Knyght in the haldyng of 
John Rumby, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxii. 145 That 
he shold jeome to parlement for his lande and for his 
holdynge in walys. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj ., Stal. Robt. 
Ill , 59 To schaw his chartour (or maner of holding to 
his overlord). 1774 T. Jefferson Autobiog. App. Wks. 
1859 I. 138 In the earlier ages of the Saxon settlement, 
feudal holdings were certainly unknown. 28x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) I. 284 Such a holding now operated as a 
tenancy from year to year. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. iv. 102 
That the Irish holdings in ‘ rundate ' are not forms of pro- 
perty, but modes of occupation. 

f c. Consistency. Obs. rare. (Cf. hold together , 
Hold v. 43 b.) 

2601 Shaks. Alts Well tv . ii. 27 This ha*s no holding To 
sweare by him whom I protest to loue That I will worke 
against him. 

d. With adverbs ; see Hold v. IV. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xv. (1887) 69 The holding in of 
the breath. 1606 Holland Sueton. xco The cause of this 
holding of and delay. i6xx Bible Ter.\\. 11, 1 am weary with 
holding in. a x68o Butler Rem.( 1759) I. 7B When..a dull 
Sentence, and a moral Fable Do more, than all our Holdings- 
forth are able. 1689 Evelyn Diary 25 Aug., Londonderry 
reliev’d after a brave and wonderfull holding out. 1711 
Mary Astell {title) Quaker's Sermon : or a Holding- 
Forth concerning Barabbas. 

2 . That •which holds or lays hold; an attach- 
ment ; a means of laying hold or influencing. 

1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 I. 249 This is one 
of the principal holdings of that destructive system, which 
has endeavoured to unhinge all the virtuous, honourable, 
and useful connexions in the kingdom. a 2797 — Wks . 
(1842) I. Introd. 21 If I have assisted to loosen the foreign 
holdings of the citizen, and taught him to look for his 
protection to the laws of his country. 2806 R. Cumberland 
Mem. (2807) I. 242, I had a holding on Lord Halifax, 
founded on my father's merits. 2887 Mrs. L. Baxter Tuscan 
Stud. 1. i. 40 The block in some manner slipped from the 
holdings and fell heavily into the river. 

II. That which is held. 

3 . Land held by legal right, esp. of a superior ; 
a tenement. 

1640 W. Boswell Let. to Laud 12 June in Ussher Profit. 
(1687) 5 All evil Contrivances here and in France, ana in 
other Protestant Holdings. a 28x0 Tannahill Poem , When 
John and me were married Our hadtng was but sma'. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 89 Capitalists were not 
allowed to drive the labourers from their holdings, 
b. Property held, esp. stocks or shares. 

2573 in Gross Gild Merck. (1890) II. 76 The sayde war- 
dens., shall have for their paynes double holdinges of all 
the bargaines. 7872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (ed. r) 
§ 5*5 II* 584 Documents representing holdings in foreign 
government debts. 2891 Daily Nnvs 28 Apr. 2/7 As tne 
pressing sellers have disposed of their holdings, prices are 
now sound. 

.+ 4 . An opinion held, a tenet. Obs. 
c 1449 Pecock RePr. 1. i. 5 Thre trowingis holdingis or 
opimouns. 2450-5 — Bk. of Faith ». § 2 (1688) 2 To 
followe the Determynations and the Holdingis of the 
Churche in mater of Feith. 2851 J. Hinton Let. in Miss 
Hopkins Life \\ (1885) 84 A train of thought that has 
almost revolutionised my holdings. 

1 * 5 . The burden of a song. Obs. 

2598 Serzdngman's Comf. C, A song is to be song, the 
vndersong or holding whereof is. It is merrie in Haul, when 
Beardes wagges all. 2606 Shaks. Ant. ff Cl. 11. vii. 217 
Then the Boy shall sing. The holding euery man shall bcare 
[Printed beate] as loud, As his strong sides can volly. 

III. 6. at/rib. and Comb. Of or for holding. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI , v. iv. 4 The Cable broke, the 

hoi ding* Anchor lost. 2731 J. Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. 

(*733) 253 This Holding-Screw has a pretty broad 
Head. 2898 Daily Nnvs 15 Feb. 8/2 The car with its 
adjuncts was a marvel of holding capacity. 

b. Holding- ground, a bottom in which an 
anchor will hold, anchorage ; also fg . ; holding- 
noto ‘a note sustained in one part while 

the others are in motion * (Stainer 8 c Barrett). 

*740 Woodroofe in Hanway Trav. (1762) I. iv. fix. 271 
There is three fathoms water, and a good holding ground. 
3 774 Burney Hist. Mus. (1780) I. v. 58 Euclid tells us. .that 
sounds may be sustained in the same tone which we call a 
holdmg-notc. 1839 Marbyat Pkant. ShipxxvCi, The anchor 
..dragged, from.. bad holding-groand. 1849 Grotc Greece 
ti. I. \ I. 334 The assembly and the dikastery were Kleon's 
theatre and holding-ground. 

Holding, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -TNG -.J 
1 . That holds, in various senses (sec the verb); 
retentive ; grasping; tenacious. 

c 1400 tr. Seer eta Secret., Gn\ Lcrilsh. (E. E. T. S.) 70 
Nedys pat he take first a holdynge mete pk ground of he 
stomake. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 49 He was free and 
libcrall to straungers, and beard and holdyng from his 


famil iers and servauntes. x 68 1 Cheth am A ngler's Vade-w. 

iv. § 23 (26B9) 42 It is .. the most’holding Balt of all other* 
2892 Field 29 Dec. 957/1 Fetlock deep in holding clay. 

2 . Farming. Applied to animals ‘ held ’ or kept 
for breeding. Also ellipt. ns sb. «* holding fig etc. 
[In origin, attrib. use of vbl. sb.] 

*547 Will of R. Mcese (Somerset Ho.), My bfocke sen 
with v holdinge pigges. 26x5 Markham Eng. Ha.:cx 
(1660) 277 Holding Swine, which are onely to be preserved 
in good flesh. _ 2851 Tml. R, Agric. Soc. Xlf. n. 31$ 
Pasture, which is grazed by the breeding cattle, or ‘holto- 
stock '. 2853 Ibid. XIV. n. 300 From the high rates cf 
holding lambs, many fanners last season hogged the lands. 
Hence HoTdingly adv. rare. 

<*1375 Gloss, in Rel. Antiq. I. 8 T cnaciier, holdynglydt. 
1611 Cotgr., Tenacement, fastly, cleauingly, holdmgly. 

Ho'ld-out. [See Hold v. 41 e.] (See qnot) 
1893 in Farmer Slang. 2894 Maskelyne Sharfs J- Fiats 

v. 73 The term 4 Holdout ' is the name given to a mechanical 
contrivance, constructed with the object of enabling the 
card-sbarper to * hold-out', or conceal one or more cards, 
until he finds that they will be useful to him. 

Ho'ld-over. [See Hold v. 42.] a. An author- 
jzation granted by a bench of magistrates for tit 
transfer of a publican’s licence to another person 
for the unexpired term till the next annual licensing 
session, b. V. S. A cell for the retention of 
prisoners awaiting trial, c. One who continncs 
to hold an office after his term has expired. 

1888 IVine, .S)S. 4' Beer 8 Mar. 174/1 The license becact 
void, and being advised not to ask for a hold over, the 
Company now applied to Special Sessions. 1888 Mistnm 
Republican 24 Feb. (Farmer), Wilson was released frea 
the hold over, where he has been held since Invin’s death. 
1893 Good Govemnt. (N. Y.) 15 Aug., The obnoxious Re- 
publican hold-over still holds over. 

Hold-tip. U.S. slang. [See Hold v. 44c] 
a. One who robs by ‘ holding up ’ a traveller, train, 
etc. : see Hold v. 44 e. b. An instance of* holding 
np ’ ; a robbery committed in this manner. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Apr. 695/2 Darkness .. into which 
one ventured with grave apprehensions lest a ’hold-up’ 
might be in waiting for him, 1888 in Fanner Did. Aner. 
[He] was mortally shot by hold-ups, Tuesday night. 1856 
Boston (Mass.) Jml. 20 Dec. e/i The prisoner confesyl 
to a hold-up. 1807 Ibid. 16 Jan. 2/5 We are tired of reading 
in our papers nothing but hold-ups and killings, 
f Holdur, erron. f. H elded adv., rather. 
c 1400 Deslr. Troy 2919 Holdur pen holynes bappont » 
then. 

Hole (hc»l), sb. Forms: 1-5 hoi, 4- hole; 
also 5-6 hoolo, Sc. hoill, hoil(e, C hooll(e, 
wholo, 6 ~l honle, 8-9 Yorksh. dial. hoil. [OE. he! 
ncut., inflected hol-e, hol-es, hol-ti, a hollow place 
= OFris., OS., OHG. (MHG., MLG., MDu., Do.) 
hoi (Ger. hohl), orig. neuter of hoi, Holl a., hollow. 
Also app. repr. OE. holh, Hollow jJ., ’ n 'j* 
inflected forms hol-e, hol-es, (?) hol-tt, which fall 
together with the corresp. forms of hoi. (The OE. 
hole, holti, holum, usually referred to hoi, may 
equally well belong to holh : see Sievers Ap. 
Gram. (ed. 3) § 242, Anm. 3, 4; and cf. inflexion 
of healh, sealh, ■wealh.) 

The uninflected hoi retained short o in ME., and was 
normally written Holl (cf. OE. see a l, svtzl, 
small) ; but in the inflected forms ho-le, bodes, etc. 
from hot or both), the o in open syllabJe was p t crm ~J 
lengthened, giving ME. and mod. hPle, hPles. '* n , *]?*** 
Eng., short o is further lengthened before It, giving mod- 
hdll (not distinguishable from /idle ) ; in Sc. 

•070, -owe, giving how, Howe, ‘ hollow *.) OE. net*, 11 
other words in -lit, • rh , was susceptible of twofolu • 
flexion, (r) with loss of h, hole, etc., (2) with consonant-abn i t* 
hoJ$e, holwe, etc. The former, as said above, fell t0 * c ..p 
with the inflected forms of hot \ the latter gave me to »*• 
holwe, holesve, Hollow sb. and a. The development ma> 
thus shown : _ . 

OE hoi 1 uninfl - ho1 ' ME. hdll, mod. (dial.) Mh Sc* 

„ olh p/hotl - ^ .. ^* 

” 1 infl. hohv-e „ holwe „ hollow. * t.//i 

The senses, to a great extent, coincide or overlap » * .t 
and sb.. Sc. kenv{e t are, in use, the northern equi^® 1 
hollcnv ; hole sb. has all the senses of holl {howe) t 
holloiv sb., with a fuller development of its own. * . 

xs-i6tb c. Sc. spelling hoill, oi is merely the graphic lo 
d ; but in mod. Yorkshire hoil, the oi is diphthongal-! 

I. A hollow place, cavity, excavation, etc. 

1 . A hollow place or cavity in a solid body; a P’ jj 
cave, den, hiding-place in the earth ; a deep J" a 
in a stream, pond, etc. „ Tn 

946 Charter Edmund in Kemble Cod. Dipl- H 

l>am ealdan hole ; of Cam hole, a 1000 h'ofk.mg,: 

21 Me pas woruld sml3a. .on bis dimme hoi dystne loux /■ 
c 2 000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) ix. 29 (x. 9J And se«a5 jus dt Z?l 
a ^ va * co d c ^ °f ids hole, a 322s St. Marker. 10 * 

weneo for to beoren me in to his balefule hole, c w#> f ‘ K 
Rtft- I* 85A5 In J>e north-side of he toun in one oM 
he was. He lai and darede out of is hole. 23** *'‘f' r . r Lr 
P. C. 306 Out of he hole ]>ou me herde. a 
4050 Haue 3e na houses ne na hames, ne nolis 1 ot j. fr 


c 2440 Prontp. Farv. 243/1 Hoole, or pyt yn an ‘'y" e \,. r iArr 
lyke (S\ hole, or erj th), cavema. 21 . . Ncnr.jnf r** f 
7 2 -/ 2 S Hec crtifln, a ho! in the erthe. *54® B* L V 
P.d: v. IV, 1 91 Whiche..hid themselfesand lurked in off 
and wholes. Ibid., Hem VIII , 134 b, With , 

digged holes in the bnnke to clj-me up. *57* 

Reform. xxvL 23 Jourfais wist not in what hod V 31 ?/’ c- jjj 
n 1605 Montgosiesie Sonrs. xxii. 11 Je sail not had a ■ * ' 
Xourheids to hyde. 2653 Walton Angler ii. 52 Cototf * 

hole, where., you will linde floting ncerthc topot w 
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at least a dozen or twenty Chubs. 2657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
(1673) 41 Great Rocks, .so soft, as with your finger you may 
bore a hole into it. 1756 T, Hale Compl. Body Husb. 
III. xix. 122 Digging a Hole in the Ground. 1826 Scott 
Woodst. xxxiv. The head .. dinted -a hole in the soil of six 
inches in depth. 1883 J. G. Wood in Sunday Mag. Nov. 
676/2 All rivers have some portions deeper than others, 
* holes * as we call them. 

b. An excavation made in the ground for habita- 
tion by an animal, as the fox or badger; a burrow. 

£■950 Lindisf Gosp . Luke ix. 58 Foxas holas habbatS 
[Rns/tw. G. Foxes holo habbas. Ags. G. Foxas habbaft 
holu. Halt. G. Foxas hmbbe <5 hole], c 1200 Vices <5- Virtues 
101 Hie [naddre] haueS hire hoi. c 1220 Bestiary 248 Of 
ccm and^of gres [ 5 e mire] haleS to hire hole. 2375 Bar- 
bour Brucfi'xnt. 669 The fox . . Lukit about sum hoill to se, 
1481 Caxton /Cry/mr*/ (Arb.) 22 Reynart. .wente. .in to his 
hole, for malepirduys was ful of hooles, hier one hool and 
there an other.! 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iir. 810 The 
Viper dead within her Hole is found. ^ 1729 Swift Let. to 
Bolingbroke 21 /Mar., To have done with the world . . if I 
could get into J better .. and not die here in a rage, like a 
poisoned rat in'a hole. 2792 Osbaldiston Brit. Sporlsm. 40 
If you intend/o dig the badger out of his hoje. 2885 Leisure 
Hour June /or A snake-charmer's music inducing a large 
cobra to leave its hole. 

c. A dee p hollow or cavity in the surface of the 
body ;/e. g. an eye-socket. Cf. Aum-hOLE. . 

czyA Havelok \8i-x pat pe nth eye Vt of pe hole made he 
fleye/ .24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 598/4 Nucha, the hole of 
the/polle. 2483 CatJt. A ngl. 187/2 An Hole in y* nek, 
fr/mtinella. c 2532 Dewks in trod. Fr. in Palsgr. 903 The 
+.oles under the armes, les essellcs. 1638 Sanderson Berm. 
(1681) II. 101 We might have waited tdl our eyes had sunk 
in their holes. 2758 j. S. Le Draft's Observ. Surg. (1771) 50 
That Part vulgarly called the Hole of the Neck. 

2. traits/. fa. A secret- place, a hiding-place; 
a secret room in which an unlawful occupation is 
pursued ; a place where unlicensed printing was 
carried on. 

2483 Gath. A ngl. 187/2 An Hole, lalehra, latibnlum. 2660 
PepyS Diary 33 May, At a Catholique house, he was fain 
to lie in the priest’s hole a good while. 1683 Moxon blech. 
Excrc. 380 Many Printers for Lucre of Gain have gone into 
Holes, and then their chief care is to get a Hole Private, 
and Workmen Trusty and Cunning to conceal the Hole, and 
themselves. 2688 R. Holme Artuonry tu. 222/2 Holes , in 
Printing dialect is a place where privat Printing is used, 
viz. the printing of unlicensed Books or other Men’s 
Coppies. 

V b. A dungeon or prison-cell ; spec, the name of 

I orst apartments in the Connter prison 
eet, London. Cf. Black-hole. Obs. 
se of c.) 

\Y Satyre 1017 Wee haue gart bind him with 
send him to the theifis hoill. 1607 Heywood 
with Hindu. Wks. 1874 II. 125 lie is^dem'dc 
'the prison, And in the hole is laide with men 
507 Wentw. Smith Puritan lit. F, But if ere 
1 againe, the Counter shall charm him. Rav. 

rotte him. 1666 Pepys Diary 1 July, He 
p in the Hole. 1678, 2722 Condemned hole 
:D 3]. 1822 Nares s.y., We still hear of the 
condemnedfiote in Newgate. 

A- small dingy lodging or abode ; a small or 
mean habitation; an unpleasant place of abode; 
a term of contempt or depreciation for any place. 

2626 W. Haig Let.y A ug. in J. Russell Haigs vh. (2881) 
156 Being innocent, it is a pity to smother me in this loath- 
some hole, a 2700 Dryden (J.), How much more happy 
thou, that art content To live within this little hole, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. 2726 Leoni Designs 
Pref. 1/2 You expect a stately Palace, where you find 
nothing but an ill-contrived Hole. 2836 T. Hook G. 
Gurney III. 127 This house, .to me thehorridest hole I ever 
was in. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. in. xxv, Grandcourt.. 
pronounced that resort of fashion a beastly hole, worse than 
Baden. 28851 J. S. Winter Mrs . Bob (1891) 3 Two hundred 
a year for a little hole I could not get my piano into. 

3. fig. A position from which it is difficult to 
escape ; a fix, scrape, mess. 

2760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1764) 1 . 11. vii. 132, I should 
take great pleasure in serving you, and getting you out of 
this hole, 2762 Smollett Sir L. Greaves xvi, I should be 
in a deadly hole myself, if all my customers should take it in 
their heads to drink nothing but water-gruel, a 2825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia , Hole, a scrape . . A man gets himself 
into a hole by taking a_ wrong step. 2882 Ouida Under 
2 Flags i. <1800) 6 I’m in a hole — no end of a hole; and 
I thought you’d help me. 

4. technical . a. A hemispherical cavity into 
which a ball or marbles are to be got in various 
games ; esp. one of those into which the ball 
is driven at golf; hence, a point scored by the 
player who drives his ball from one hole to another 
with the fewest strokes. 

2583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 129 We will ptaye at pit 
hole for nuttes. We will make a pitte hole, and there cast 
our nuttes. 2808-28 Jamieson, Golf, goff,gouf jx game in 
Scotland, in which hooked clubs are used for striking ball*, 
stuffed very hard with feathers, from one hole to another. 
2890 Hutchinson Golf (Badm. Libr.l 43 You are playing 
a match of, say, eighteen holes, and have reached the 
putting-green of the last hole. 2896 Park Golf 5 The size 
of the holes, as fixed by the laws of the game, is four and a 
quarter inches in diameter/ 
b. Billiards . = Pocket. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury nr, 262/2 The Holes in the four 
corners and sides of the.. Billiard Table. 27*5 Cotton's 
Comfit. Gamester (ed. 5) 151 At the four Corners of the 
[Billiard] Table there are Holes, and at each side exactly 
in the Middle, one, which are called Hazards.. 2778 C. 
Jones Hoyle's Games tmpr. xat He that stops either Ball, 
when running, loses one ; and if near the Hole, loses two. 

Vol. V. 


+ C. The narrow closed pai t or bag at the lower 
end of a trawl-net or other fishing net : = Cod sb 1 5 . 

2630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 72 The third Part, which is 
the. Hole or Cod, Inch and Quarter wet and dry. 

5. local ZJ.S. a. An indentation or opening in 
the coast ; a small bay, a cove. 

2639 in Virginia Hist. Mag. (1895) III. 31 Yf the shipps 
be p'mitted to goe at pleasure and ride in every hole as is 
desired by them. 1748' H. Ellis Hudson's Bay 149 This 
[flag] was to be raised at a good anchoring place called Five- 
Fatnom Hole. 2807 C. W. Janson Stranger in Amer. 300 
Tobacco is. .conveyed then down the river to Hobbs’ Hole, 
where ships in the European trade lie ready to receive them. 

b. A grassy valley surrounded by mountains. 

6 . =Holl, Hold {sb.-) of a ship. 

2483 Cath. A ngl. 287/2 An Hole, .. columbar est ttauis. 
2678 Marvell Grcnvth Pofery 11 The Hole of some 
Amsterdam Fly-boat. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
H iij b, The pointers, .are. .fixed across the hole diagonally. 
2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 97 Abaft the main hole. 

II. A perforation, and connected senses. 

7. An aperture passing through anything ; a per- 
foration, opening. . 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 1900 Spiramentum , hoi. c 2200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 201 We. .cumeft to J>e stone, |>e haue& fif hole 
narewe, ]>at is.. his holie fif wunden. 02290 Beket 1144 in 
S. Eng. Leg. J. 139 poru} ]> e churche he made an hoi. c 2375 
Sc. Leg. Saints , flinian 505 Ane aide coble J> a r e be fand, 
hat mony hoitis in it had. 0x400 Destr. Troy 13501 Hit 
happjt hym in hast the hoole for to fynd Of the cave. 24. . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 627/12 pe hoole of a prevay, gumphus. 
012529 Skelton Merrie T. in Shahs. Jest Bk. (1864) II. 21 
What shall those hoales serue for?, .holes to look out to see 
thy enemyes. 1674 tr. Martiniere's Voy, North. C. 85 
A top the House, .there is a hole or window left for light to 
come in. 2687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2218/4 A new fashionable 
Suit, .gold frost Buttons, and gold Holes. 2773 Cook's Voy. 
in Hawkesworth Voy. II. 332 A musket was fired. .which 
fortunately struck the boat, .and made two holes in her side. 
2896 Times 16 Dec. 5/2 The service bullet was found to 
have drilled clean holes, and .. the hole of exit was little, if 
any, larger than the hole of entry*. 

Jig. x6ix Bible Trans l. Prcf. 1 If there be any hole left 
for cauill to enter. 

8 . The orifice of any organ or part of the body. 

C1340 Cursor M. 528 (Trin.) Seuen holes hap mapnesheed 

euen. c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 100 pai hafe in steed of 
pai re mouth a lytill hole. £‘1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.AVulcker 
749/8 Hecarteria, the hole of the throt. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
Bj b, The Hoolis in thehnwkes beke bene callede the Nares. 
1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Hole that swete or heres cometh out at, 
pore. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 223 There are 
seven crosse ribs in his neck, and seven from his reins to his 
hole. 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 61 1 A Membrane where- 
with the hoale of the eare is stopped. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. \. 1x7 The hole of the Nostril full round. 

9. /g. A flaw, fault, ground for blame. Usually 
in phr. to pick a hole or holes in something ; formerly 
also to find ( pick , make) a hole in a persons coat. 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 98 The Lawiers lacke no 
cases . . Is his Lease long .. Then (q tK he) let me alone with 
it, I will find a bole in it. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V , in. vi. 88 
If I finde a hole in his Coat, I will tell him my minde. 2648 
N eedham Plea for King 2 1 Every ambitious popular person 
would be ready to pick holes in their Coates, to bring them 
into disfavour of the People. 2682 Wood Life 10 Feb. 
(O. H. SO HI. 4 If they did not appeare, there might some 
hole be picked in their charter. 2789 Burns Capt. Grose’s 
Peregrin, i, If there’s a holfc in a' your coats, I rede you 
tent it. 2871 Miss Mulock Fair France i. 4 We do not 
go to visit a neighbour, in order to pick boles in him and 
his establishment. 1894 Aspects Mod. Oxford 93 Any one 
can pick holes in the University system of teaching and 
examination. 

+ 10 . a. An old game in which balls were rolled 
through little cavities or arches ; called also Pigeon - 
hole, Troll-madam , Trunks. Cf. Nine-holes. 
b. An old game of cards. 

1622 Cotgr., Trou Madame, the Game called Trunkes, or : 
the Hole. 1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Motto Wks. (1630) 
54/2 Ruffe, slam, Trump, noddy, whisk, hole, Sant, New-cut. 
28x6 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 178. Another game called 
holes was occasionally played. 

III. 11. Phrases. To make a hole {in anything") : 
to use up, or canse the loss of, a considerable 
amount of anything; to create 'a loss. A round 
peg (or man) in a square hole (and vice versa) : 
one whose situation does not fit his special apti- 
tudes. To pick a hole or holes in : see sense 9 . 
To take (something) a hole lower : to take down, 
humiliate, humble. Cf. Button-hole i b. 

2592 Lyly End yin. in. iii, He hath taken his thoughts 
a hole lower, and saith. .he will vaile bonct to beautie. 1612 
Cotgr., HumiliP, humbled .. taken a hole lower. 2617 
Moryson I tin. 11.183 To lay five hundred of your best men 
on the earth, which losse will make a great hole in your 
Armie. 2625 Burges Pers. Tithes 75 It will make a greater 
hole in thy conscience, then it can in thine estate by parting 
with it. 2706 Mrs. Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 208 
Mr. Ray did not leave ^40 a year., out of which taxes, 
repairs, and quit-rent make a great hole. 1887 Spectator 
26 Mar. 422/2 An average daily consumption of four glasses 
. . makes a hole in the income of the working class, a 1895 
Ld. C. E. Paget Autobicg. iii. (18961 72 The Admiralty 
would not rescind their orders, so we were a round man in 
a square hole, and vice versti. 

IV. 12. attrib. and Comb ., as a. nttrib. (sense 4 a) 
hole game , play ; b. objective, as hole-cutter , - dig- 
ger , -digging. - picking , -piercing, stopper ; c. loca- 
tive, as hole-breeder , -builder'. -creeping sb. and adj. ; 
hole-creeper, a sneaking thief; d. hole-board, 
-man, -stitch (see qnots.). 


1874 Knight Diet. Mcch., Compass-board , the *bo! e-boa ra 
of the loom for fancy weaving. It is an upright board of 
the loom through which pass the neck-twines. 2889 F. A. 
Knight By Leafy IVays 255 The kingfisher, another ♦hole- 
breeder. 1892 Daily News 16 Feb. s/i Her eggs., are 
white, like those of most *hole-builders. 1462 in Scrope 
Hist. Castle Combe (1852) 323 Communis *holecreppar an- 
serum et porcellorum tenendum. 1638 Ford Fancies 111. 
iii, The page, that * hole-creeping page. 1852 Scrope Hist. 
Castle Combe 235 He qualified himself, .by ‘hole-creeping’ 
after his neighbours’ geese and pigs. 2897 Westm. Gaz. 
9 Mar. 8/3 Drillers and *hol e-cutters. 1876 Preece & 
Si vew right Telegraphy 288 To guide the 'bole-diggers in 
the event of the marks .. having been removed. Ibid. 289 
*Hole-digging . . for a telegraph pole. 1895 Westm. Gaz, 
6 May 7/2 There is all the difference . . between the stroke 
and the *hoIe game [at golfJ> and at least a score of men 
have some chance. 2852 M ayhew Lond. Labour(i 86 t) 1 1, 
447 The *ho!eman, who goes into the cesspool. 2801 C. 
Gadsden in J. Adams' ll'ks. (1854) IX. sSoThat his public 
actions may be judged of ..without any captious ‘hole- 
picking. x88p Linskill Golf iii. 11895) 13 Besides '*hole 
play’ which involves playing a succession of small matches 
from hole to hole round the links, there is also what is called 
- score play \ 1883 Caulfeild & Saward Diet . Needlework 
253/ 2 * Hole Stitch , a stitch used m Pillow Lace making, to 
form holes or small round spots in the centre of the thick 
parts of a pattern. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. II. 85 
A neighbouring to\vn..Begg’d him to be their tinker — their 
■'hole-stopper. 

Hole (h<?«l), vj Forms : I holian, 3 holien, 
4-5 hoole(n, 7 hoale, Sc. hoile (oi=o), 4- hole. 
[OE. holian to hollow out, excavate = OHG. hoi on, 
Goth, hti IS n, f. hot-, Holl «.] 

I. To make a hole. 

1 . Irans. To hollow out ; to make a hole or 
cavity in ; to perforate, pierce. 

fxooo riSLFRic Horn. II. 162 Da XebroSra. .gemetton Sone 
clud 3a iu swastende; and hi 5a hwmthwega holodon. 
c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6836 wal )>ey 
holede. C1440 Fromp. Pan). 243/1 Holyn, or boryn 1 P. 
hoolen, or make hoolys\ cavo, perforo, terebro. X57B Lyte 
Dodoens vr, lviii.746 Before they be holed or pearsed. 2648 
Markham Honsew. Gard nr. x. (1668) 77, I use . . a piece 
of wood hoal’d. 2864 Standard 29 Nov. 3/3 She [the ship] 
has holed her bottom. 2890 Times 27 Dec. 9/x Some 80 
miles of the route already holed [for telegraph posts]. 

b. To make holes in (the earth) in agriculture ; 
to dibble ; to dig trenches for planting sugar- 
canes. 


2756 P. Browne Jamaica 130 You begin to hole and con- 
tinue to open the ground gradually. 2842 Ordkrson Creol. 
i. 5 Occasionally ‘holing ’ his neighbours’ fields. 2890 Jrtil. 
Soc. Arts 1 5 Aug. 827/2 Preliminary to the all-important 
progressive step in coffee culture, that of transplanting, is 
•holing’. 

2. To sink (a shaft), drive (a tunnel) through. 

2708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 23 We design to hole our 

Fit- x8x6 Chroti. in Ann, Reg. 120 The Tunnel, .was, after 
thirteen years’ incessant labour, holed . . with great accuracy. 
2870 Daily Ncivs 30 Nov., Next week this shaft will be 
holed to the xoo fathom level. 

3. Mining. To undercut (the coal) in a seam so 
as to release it from the other strata. 

2829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 58 A set of colliers, called 
holers, who begin in the right and hole or undermine all 
the bank or face of the coal. 2861 Temple Bar Mag. HI. 
137 The collier a hundred fathoms down.. holing under the 
coal. 2867 W. W. Smyth Coal <5- Coal-Mining, In break- 
ing down or getting the coal, the first operation is to bench, 
kirve, or hole it along the bottom of the seam. 

4. intr. To make a hole or holes ; to dig. Esp. 
in Mining : to make a hole through from one 
working to another. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 130 J?e mid hore lustes ne holieS nout 
aduneward, ase do3 he uoxes. 2303 R. Brunne Hnndl. 
Synne 20736 pys mynur . . wro3t on a day, and holed yn [e 
hyl. 2708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 46 They frequently 
hole, or cut through from one Board to another. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 29 May 9/8 From the bottom of the work- 
ings they sank 7ft...and holed through to the crosscut. 

II. To put or go into a hole. 

6 . trails. To put into a hole ; to put in prison ; 
to plant (sugar-canes) in holes or trenches. 

1608 Middleton Mad World iv. v, She could not endure 
the sight of a man, forsooth, hut run and hole herself pre- 
sently. 2618 J. Taylor (Water P.) Waterman's Suit Wks, 
(1872) 14 So their prodigal sons are holed in some loathsome 
jail. 1828 Craven Dial., s.v., ‘To hole a person to send 
him to gaol. 2866 Moryiing Star 27 Sept. 4/5 To work 
hard in holing canes or in throwing out trenches. 

6 , spec, in Golf Billiards , Bagatelle. To drive 
(the ball) into a hole or pocket. Also to hole out . 

1803 Mary Charlton Wife <5- Mistress I. 264 He con- 
trived to hole both white and red ball at the next stroke. 
1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Billiards, If the striker holes his 
adversary’s ball, or forces it over the table, or on a cushion 
.. he loses two points. 2857 Chambers' Inform. II- 693/2 
(Golf) The best club for holing out the ball. 1880 
Own Bk. 633 Bagatelle.. The object.. is to ‘hole ' the bails. 
2883 Stamiard 16 Nov. 5/2 The number of strokes he 
requires to take before ‘holeing’ the ball [at golf). *89* 
Golf Rules No. 35 in Linskill Golf ( 1895) 45 J[ the ball 
rest against the flag-stick when in l he hole, the prayer 
shall be entitled to remove the stick, and, if the ball fall in, 
it shall be considered as holed out in the previous stroke. 

b. absol. Golf. To drive the ball into a hole. 

1W7 Ccmh. Mag. Apr. 49= T 5'. d f ' i,y , 
which they approach the hole, and hole out 
5 586 ‘STONF.HEt.-GE ■ Brit. Sfcrt: 754/* Hc , wh ? L!“£,?£ D 1e 
holeing in fewer strokes than his opponent wins that hole. 

o. Golf. To drive the ball into (a hole) 

1894 Whim. Gao. =9 Sept. ?/■ Mr. V..T. Gnffia holed 
theibhth hole of the.. links — too yards— in one. 
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J. trttr. To go into a hole. Hole uj> 3 to retire 
to a hole for hibernation. 

16x4 B. Jonson Barth. Fair iv. Jv, Let him hole there. 
1625 — Staple of. N. v. i, WP your worming braine. .Which 
1 shall see you hole with very shortly : A fine round head, 
when those two lugs are off. To trundle through a pillory. 
x68S Shadwell Sgr. A f satia V. i, The rogue is hol’d some- 
where. 1828 Craven Dial., Hole, to earth as a fox. 1878 
Scribners Mag-. XV. 303/1 The fox . . has run to earth, or, 
as we have it, *bas holed’. x8po L. C. D'Oyle Notches 70 
It was getting time for the bears to ‘hole-up*. 

fill. 8. intr. To become full of holes. Obs. 
x6it Cotgk-, Sc Trover, to hole, to grow full of holes. 

+ Hole, v. 1 Obs . Forms: 1 hdlian, 3 holen. 
[OH. hSlian , cogn. with Goth, htildn to treat with 
violence; cf. OHG. huolan to deceive.] a. traits . 
To oppress, b. intr. To commit oppression. 

cxooo Lamb. Ps. cxviiifij. 121 (Bosw.) Ne sele Su me 
habendum me [Vulg calumniantibus me], c 1200 Ormin 
9310 part holeph 0 la3he leod, & rippehp hemm & rsfep >. 

Sole, -ful, -ly, -some, etc., the common early 
(and etymological) spelling of Whole, etc. 

Hole: see Holl<z., Hele v.\ Hull. 
HoTe-and-cOTner, adj. phr. Done or hap- 
pening in a c hole and comer , or place which is 
not public ; secret, private, clandestine, under-hand. 
Contemptuously opposed to * public’ or * open \ 
2835 Foyblanquk En*. under 7 Adminisl. (1837) III. 205 
Hole-and-corner meetings are got up to speak the voice 
of the nation. 1839 Stonehouse Axhohne 77 Any manu- 
facturer of the hole and corner political petitions of the 
present day. 1862 H, Kingsley Ravensltoc III. 55 Tell 
me at once what this hole-and-corner work means. 1878 
S. Walpole Hist . En f. I. vi. 600 The Queen’s friends de- 
clared that the King's supporters were ‘hole-and-corner* 
men. 2883 Black Shandon Bells i. 

Hence Hole-and-co*raerism f hole-and-corner 
action ; a system of secret procedure. 

1875 Daily News 7 Nov. 5^4 The real.. conduct of French 
politic; at the present moment is by hole-and-comerism. 

Holed (haald) , ppl. a. [f. Hole v . l or sb. + -ed.] 
Having a hole or holes ; pierced, perforated. 

0x481 Caxton Dialogues (E. E.T. S.) 31/10 Everard the 
uphoNter can well stoppe a mantel hoofed. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat. ix. (x833) 74 Eaery Spondel is holed on euery side. 
cx6ix Chapman Iliad 11. 6iS His men yet pleased their 
hearts With throwing of the holed stone. 1645 Rutherford 
Tryal 4 Tri. Faith (1845- 258 His dead, and holed, and 
torn body. 1883 Garden 10 Oct. 367/2 Holed peach leaves. 

b. Holed-stone , a perforated stoue considered to 
be a monument of prehistoric times. 

2769 Btrlase Anliq. Cornwall (ed. 2) 17S The middle 
stone.. has a large hole., whence it is called the Men an Tol 
{tn Cornish holed stone). x8Sx Blight IFeeh at Land's 
End i? Holed-stone near Solicit. 1879 Mrss A. W. Buck- 
land in Jnil. Anthrop. Inst it. IX. 153, I never heard of 
libations being poured through these Cornish holed-stones. 

Holeless (hoa-l,les),a. [f. Hole sb. + -less.] 
Without a hole or holes. 

1887 Bicycl. Nam 17 Sept. 3S7/2 The week’s washing 
hung in spotless but not holeless purity. 

Holely, erron. f. Holev a. 

Holer (hoa’laj). [f. Hole vl + -eh 1 .] One 
who makes a hole ; spec, the collier who ‘ holes 9 
or undercuts a coal-seam. 

1829 [see Hole tr. 1 3]. 1873 Echo 22 Sept. 2/2 The 

‘Holers’, chie/ly boys of about seventeen or eighteen, can 
cam from 5s. to 6s. per day. 1892 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Holed s Day or Stint, the measure of undercutting, 
undermining, or curs ing a length of seam. 

Holer, var. of Ho lour Obs. 
t Holet. Obs. [f. Hole sb. + -et. Cf. OIL 
grdfet ? little grove, piccet thicket.] 

1 . A little hole; a small cave. 

c 1383 Wvclit Wks. (xB3o) 322 Siche placis or newe ordris 
shuldenbe fled as fexdts holetis.. <1x440 Pr. Life Alex. 
(MS. Lincoln A. i. rj If. 3o»(Halliu*.) lnthirholettezduelle 
we alwaye, and in thir caves, c 1491 C/tasf. Go.fdes Chyld. 
03 O thou edder. .tomyngehyderandthyderbya tbousande 
Palettes and ha’kcs. 

2 . A hut, cot, tent, tabernacle ; =Hilet. 

c 13B0 Wycuf Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 2S1 Bishopls of pe 
olde l awe ..entriden ..in to a litil holet hat was he west 
part of l*e tabernacle. C1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1285 
llirJes bo!etls (Pastorum tuguria {Bcde)l sowe he pare. 

Holethnic, Holotrous : see Holo-. 
Holotve, obs. form of Hollow. 

Holewort [h£*l\vwt). [Lyte’s ad. Ger. hcl- 
rc*wrz.J *• Hollow vort ; extended by Lyte to 
another species of Cory dal is . 

*578 Lvte ZW.v«xtit. ii. 316 The rooic whichc is liolowe 
within is called in Germanic Holwurtx, that is to say in 
English Holowe roote, or llolewurt. 1863 [see Hollow* 
wok r). s &65 Treat. Dot., Hole wort, CcrydaUt bulbcta. 

Holey (hoo'li), a. Forms : 4-7 holy, hollio, 
-y. 5-6 hooly, {6 erra:. holcly), 7- holey, [f. 
Hole sb. + -V. (The e is retained, to distinguish it 
to tlie eye from Holt a.)] Full of holes. 

139? TtrvisA Barik. De P. R. Mil. xxi (Bodf. MS.\Thei 
[stars] be]* rounde in substaunee,. notip holoti^ no^er holly 
xn he viter nartie. 1551-2 Act 54 6 Edx v. 17, c. 6 f 6 Yf 
.. Clothe . happen . . to lie full of holes mylbrack cr to l»e 
hotlie (Rugktcrf holelyL 157S l.srrr Dodeem w. xxv. j 77 
I-eaues .holy, as though they had bene eaten with Locustes, 
Fautmers or Snayles. 1637 RuTHFcrosn Let. to Ld. 
Le> t*loun io Sept , An old hnflie and tbreed-barc garment. 
xSiS J. Ilmws' Psyche 127 *Ti» just as holey ns a crumpet. 
*®75 Jowrrr Plato, Gt’glit Inf rod. II.sS; Fools are 
f apposed to !>e carrying water to this vessel in a hole)* sieve. 


b. Holey (eiron. holy) dollar f a Spanish dollar 
out of which a dump had been punched (see Dump 
sb. 2 fr), formerly current in parts cf Australia. 

2857 D. Bunce Austral. Remi/t. 59 Our first change for a 
pound consulted of two dumps, two holy dollars, one Spanish 
dollar, one French coin [etc.]. 2883 Numism. Citron. Ser. 
HI. III. up The^e coins popularly called ‘holey dollars 'are 
extremely scarce. 

Holgh, I10I3, holli, obs. ff. Hollow. 

Holi, holie, obs. ff. Holy a. Holibut : see 
Halibut. Holick, obs. form of Wholly. 
HolidamCe, early form of Halidom, still used 
in edd. of tihakspere. 

Holiday (hp'lid^ 1 ), sb. Forms: a. 1 h&isdses, 
hali-deeis, 3 halidei, pi. helidawes, 4-5 hali- 
dai, -dale, -day, -daye, pi. halydawes, 4-6 
halyday (5 haleday), 3-6 hallidai, -day. J 3 . 4 
holidai, 4- holiday ; (also 5-9 holyday, 6 holie, 
hollie daie, holydaie, holy daie, daye, 6-7 
holliday, -e, hollyday, -daie, holy-day, holy 
day, 7 holedaye, holidaie). [OE. hdliylxy 
(dat. pi. Jidligdagum ), found beside the uncom- 
pounded k&lig dreg in two words (dat. pi. hdlgum 
daguni). In the combined form OE. a instead of 
being rounded to ME. 6, was shortened to a 
(cf. Hallow, Hallowmas, Halibut, Halidom), 
giving halidai halliday , used till 16th c. But 
the uncombined form was in concurrent use, and' 
became more frequent as the distinction in signifi- 
cation between sense 1 and sense 2 became more 
marked, until, in the 16th c., holy day or holy- 
day became the usual form in sense 1. About 
the same time holiday (holliday'', , with 0 short, 
being a later combination and shortening of 
holy day , rare in late ME., took the place of the 
earlier holiday , which however remained in the 
northern dialects, where also (esp. in Scotland) the 
uncombined form was haly day. 

It is thus difficult to divide holiday and holy-day in sense 1. 
Under this article are included the combined forms holiday, 
holiday, the uncombined forms, as well as those in which 
the vocalization shows that the word was analyzed, are 
treated under Holy-day. But the habits of medieval 
scribes as to the combination or separation of the elements 
of compounds were so irregular, and the treatment of the 
matter by modem editors is so uncertain, that many ME. 
instances might be placed under either article.] 

1 . A consecrated day, a religious festival. Now 
usually written Holy-day, q.v. 

a. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark iii. 2 HueSer on halifcda^um 
Se^emde [Ruslcw. G. gif he haljes d^ses^i^emde]. a 2035 
Laws " of Cnut m li. c. 45 (Schmid) Be halniari^es freolse. 
De die dominica et festis observandis. <11225 Ancr. R. 
18 3if hit is halidei..sigge5 Pater Nostcr. Ibid. 24 Inc 
werkedawe';, heihte & twenti Pater Nosters ; ine helidawes, 
forti. a 2300 Cursor M. 6473 Hald ]>ou wel | in halidai. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. viii. 22 pei holdek not hcore haly- 
day [B. halidayes, C . halydaiesj as holy churche [B. holi- 
cherche, C. holychurchej lechejj. c 2386 Chaucer Milled s 
T. 154 This Absolon. .Gooth with a Sencer on the holiday. 
2426 Audelay Poems 6 In clannes kepe 3our haleday. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 222/2 Halyday (A' h a 11 i d a y > fes tivitas. 
C1450 Myrc 203 Aske the banns thre halydawes. 2481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 28 Goo to chirche, faste and kepe 
your halydayes. 2530 Palsgr. 228/2 Ha]yday, fsste. 

ft.. <11375 Cursor AT. 1x929 (Laud) Hyt fiile vpon an 
holiday* pat Sabot hight in lewis lay. 1393 Langl. P. PL 
C. viii. 226 Hold wel J>yn halyday [^/.S*. M. 218 (<i 1400) 
halt byn holidai]. CX475 Piet. Foe. in Wr.-Wfilcker 77 8/t 
Hoc fe stum, a holyday. 1526 Tindale Acts xx. 6 After 
the ester holidayes. 155 1-2 Act 546 Edw. I I, c. 3 
(title). An Acte for the keping of Hollie dales and Fastinge 
dayes. x66r Bp. Nicholson Cateck. Pref. (16S6) 8 En- 
joined on the Lord’s day, and every holiday to be done by 
every rector. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. rr. 336 
Pagan festivals [w Cf c changed] into Christian holidays. 
1844 Lingaro Attglo-Sax, Clt. (1858) I. vii. 288 The Sun- 
days came round weekly* ; other holidays^ came yearly. 
1872 Sir R. Piiillimore Eccl. Law X037 Eish carnages., 
shall be allowed to pa>s on Sunday’s or holidays. 

2 . A day on which ordinary occupations (of an 
individual or a community) arc suspended ; a day 
of exemption or cessation from work ; a day of 
festivity, recreation, or amusement. (In early use 
not separable from 1.) 

a. <1 X300 Curs,rr M. 12276 Iesus went him for to plai 
Wit childir on an halidai. X478 W. Paston, Jr. in P.Lclt. 
No. 824 III. 237 One for the halydays. .and a nothyv for 
the workyng days.^ 1495 Act w Hen. Ft I, c. 22 § 3_ That 
noe artificer.. working but the half day take no wagis but 
for the half day. and nothing for y* halyday*. 

1540 Hykdc tr. Fives' Instr. Chr. I Pom. 1. v. (R.) On 
.some working dates doe likewise, ..specially* if there bee 
any Jong space betweene the holly’-daies. 1577 B. Googe 
Ilercsbaeh's Hush. m. (1586) 113 b, Doo you not knowe 
that it is holliday, a day to dance in, and make mery* a t the 
Ale house? x6ox Cohnwau.Ves Ess. it xxvi. (1631* 3 Life 
being like a Premises holy day. x6ot Shaks. jw/. C. t. L 2 
Hence*, home you idle Creatures, get you home: Is this 
a Holiday? 1782 Cowter Gilpin 8 Though wedded we 
have been Thc^e twice ten tedious years, yet we No 
holiday have seen. »8rB Byron Ck. Har. tv. exit. Butcher'd : 
to make a Roman holiday. xS8i TROuorE Ayala’s Angel 
III. 83 Glomax thought that Tony had been idlc^and liad 
made a holiday of the day from the first. 

__ B. collect, pi. or sing. A time or period of cessa- 
tion from work, or of festivity or recreation; a 
vacation. (Sec also Blind man's holiday.) 

13.. Ga-o. 4 Cr. Nut. 1049 Lr pe halldayex holly* 


were halet out of toun. CX420 Fallad. on Hush. 1. 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. _ X573 G. Harvey Letter, 
bk, 27 In the halhdais he tooke a iurni into the cuntri. 

p. *539 Taverner Ereum. Prov. (15S2) 40 With sluggers 
or unharaye persons. It is always holy* daye. 2546 J. }j£r. 
wood Prov. 11867) 83 Lightly he layde hir\-p for hollie daits, 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § up The Chrhlnias holidaj-s 
giving more leave and license to all kinds of people, a 1651 
Brome Queene's Exck . 1. ii- Wks. 1873 III. 469 To mate 
my rest of life all holidayes. X806-7 J. Bereskcrd Mi serin 
Hunt. Life (1826) m. v, My youngest^ hoy, 7om, now at 
home for the holidays. 1825 Southey in Life 11849 hiss 
Blair spent one summer holiday’s with his mother Lady 
Mary*, at Spa. 1863 Miss Thackeray Elisabeth (1867) xf$ 
Will Dampier. .went year by year to scramble his holiday 
away* up and down mountain sides. 

c. Cessation from work ; festivity ; recreation. 
To make holiday , to cease ftom work, to take 
a day’s recreation. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 72 We shall.. rest & 
make holyday for this tyme. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng vjit. 
xlii. (1612 204 III therefore might it boode at her to make 
our Holly-day*. 1600 Dekker Gent. Craft Wks. 1S73 I. 
47 Ham. .. Lets play*. Jane. I cannot liue by keeping 
holliday. 1714 Rowe Jane Shore (M.) When my approach 
has made a little holy-day*. 1886 fall Mall G. 13 Aug. 
1/1 Men of business seat themselves in the railway carriages, 
bent on holiday. 

f d. Phr. To speak holiday , to use choice lan- 
guage, different from that of ordinary life. Cf. 
holiday English, holiday terms in 4. Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IF . hi. it. 69 He writes verses, hee 
speakes holliday, he smels April and May*. 

3 . colloq. Haul. A spot carelessly left uncoated 
in tarring or painting ; see also quot. 3 882. 

178s Grose Diet. Fulg. T. s. v., A holiday is any part cf 
a ship’s bottom, left uncovered in paying il J840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast viii. 18 He only thinks of leaving no 
holidays (places not tarred*. 2882 Jago Dial. Corine., 
Holidays , parts left untouched in dusting. 1 Don’t leave 
any holidays.’ 

4 . at t rib. and Comb. a. all rib. or ns adj. Of, 
belonging to, or used on, a holiday ; hefittirg a 
holiday, festive, gay, sportive; superior to the 
ordinary workaday sort, as holiday clothes , term, 
English. Sometimes (esp. formerly of persons): 
Suited only to a holiday ; not engaged in, or not 
fitted for, serious action ; dainty ; idle, trifling. 
Comb. + holiday-man, --woman, a man or woman 
taking a holiday, an idler or trifler. 

0x440 Jacob's IFell (E. E.T. S.) 136 Comoun stwmpettes* 
hasardourys, & such oJ>ere. & halyday-weikerys. ltvh 
196 pou hat hast getyn good be holy-day weikyng, half- 
day chaffaryng, be false othys, be false dystevjtes. xf4 8 
Udall hrastn. Par. Luke x. 10s 1), Although theyiemcas 
hoJidayemenne, to repose theymselfes f,om nil corporal! tun- 
nesse. 1589 Pa Me w. Hatchet (.1844^ 20 Put on your mgnt 
cap, and j’our holiday English. 2594 Greene & Ixtvct 
Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 125/x 5jne will callmeTas<aI, 
rogue, runagate [etc.] . . and these be but liolidoy-terrov 15^0 
Shaks. Merry IF. 11. i. 2 What, haue serp’d Loue-lctters in 
the holly-daj’-time of my Leauty, and am I now a sulicct 
for them? x6oo — A. Y . L . 1. iii. 14 They are lut burs., 
throwne vpon thee in holiday-foUerie. ifoo SuuFixT 
Count tie h antic 837 More fit for holidaie rren, mtlke 
and cowards. 1610 Shaks. Temp. it. ii. 30 Not a holiday* 
foole there but would giue a pcece of siluer. 1676 W YCHKR* 
le y Pi. Dealer ui. i. Prithee, don’t look like one of cur 
Holyday Captains now-a-davs. 1655 Poor Rolin s Aw. 
in Brand /'op. An tig. (1670) U. 353 A Holy-day wife, all 
play and no work. 1701 Addison Switzerland Wks. 17x1 
II. X73 ITicir holy-day cloaths go from Father to Son, zoo 
are seldom worn out. 1765 Foote Commissary it. 

1799 II. 29 Them holiday terms wou’d not pass in mysRop 
1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 558 Put on holiday-looks at«J 
pretend to be merry. 1836 Emerson future 1. 
(Bohn) 11. 143 Nature is not always tricked in holiday 
attiie. 1838 Lytton Alice 13, I must give jou a hohtjy 
task to learn while I am away. 

b. objective, as holiday-keeper , -keeping - > 
-making', locative, as holiday-rejoicing arij. 

1807-8 W. Irving Saining. (1834) 569 Holiday*!®)^ 
rogues. 1859 Chambers' Bk. cf Days 16 May L 643 
liolyday-maker and bis partner, xfoo Dai/r Hens b A]>- 
6/2 The streets were thronged with holiday keepers. 

/ bid.. 3 Feb. 8/4 To say nothing of the loss from honoa) 
keeping. 

Hence Holiday v. intr., to lake a holiday* 10 
go on a pleasure-exclusion : whence Ho‘lidny« r ' 
n holiday-maker. Hodidnylsh a., of a character 
befitting a holiday, festive. Holidayifin, the 
practice of making holiday, devotion to holiday 5 ; 

1E69 Contemp. Rev. XII. 629 The hero .. meets an aruj 
..likewise * holidaying. 1871 Car lvte in Mrs. C. 

31 1 Craik fiom Belfast.. was here hol daying- ‘ u 

Malt G. 29 Dec. 5 ITie prospective iridegioom hou^*) * 
Scotland tor three weeks. 1886 Birmingham H < r f y *. 

m \,.n ./a\ tr- 1 •i,ftK,l«v^rKsnenu!net r «- c 

•ore 
. Sd 

Monthly XX 70S Under the working of the civil 
Sunday has tended and must tend to •holiday*** 0 - 
FT olio. obs. form of Holy, Wholly. . 

+ Eoliliede. Obs. Forms: fee Holy a. U* 
Holy a. + -hede, -hkap.J Holiness. r 

1x1300 Cursor M. 1439 No moght fan help na **dj*T^ 
(r*.rr. hali-hede, hnlihetfe, hoty liede]. tbld.-YP * »-. 

trout[h) and haly-hede. 1310 Arenb. 247 Guode m < 
iedeh lif of ancel an crj>e be hire holyhede. 

Holihock, obs. lorm of IIollyhock* 

Holily (hJo’liH), adv. Forms : see How 
[f. Holy a. + -ly -.] 
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1 . In a holy manner ; with sanctity or devoutness. 

ci 200 Ormin 15920 Forr all halt tatt tett halilij & dafTti;- 

like hemra ledenn. Ibid. 17282 To spellenn hal^ihe, and 
ec To virrkenn hall^he tacness. 1340 Ayenb. 74 po pet . . 
Iokep holyliche hare herten. 1382 Wyclif i Thcss. ii. jo 
Howhoolily, and iustli, and withouten querel. . we weren. 
C1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 211 And lyue in chastiteeful 
holily. c 1450 Atirour Saluacioun 777 Hire sawle with* 
inne woke than fulle halily. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531 \ 58 b, As longe as a persone is holyly occupyed, so 
longe he prayeth. 1605 Shah's. Macb. 1. v. 22 What 
thou wouIdVt highly. That would’st thou holily. 1754 
Edwards Freed. Will n\ vii. 236 To act holily and wisely 
in the highest possible Degree. 1894 Athenaeum 3 Mar. 
276/3 With an eloquent impulsiveness becoming their holily 
emotional themes. 

2 . Sacredly, scrupulously, inviolably; solemnly. 
Now rare or Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Booth. ni. pr. x. 70 (Camb. MS.) See now 
how pou mayst proeuen holyly and with-owte corupcion 
this pat I haue seyd. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Matt. 
v. (R.‘, But I wil haue matrimony obserued more holyly & 
vndefyledty among them that professe the new lawe. 1577- 
87 Holinshed Citron. Scott. (1805) II. 237 If the Scots 
would most holilie and handfasdie promise. 1651 Life 
Father Sarpi (1676) 41 And those that . . had lived intimately 
with him, do most holily attest, that they were never able 
to observe any such defects in him. 

Holimontli (hp*lim«np). [Nonce-formation 
after holiday.'] A month of recreation or abstinence 
from work ; a month’s holiday. 

[(OE, had hdligmdnall, Hojy-month, as the name of Sep- 
tember (app. of heathen origin); but this did not survive.)] 
i 85 i Temple Bar A lag'. VI. 189 {heading), The English- 
man’s Holirnonth Ibid. 194 On every-days and on holi- 
days, in working months and tn Holimonths. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 4 June S22/2 A country holirnonth with bicycle 
and kodak. 

Holin, obs. form of ITollin, holly. 

Holiness (hjviines). Forms; see Holt a. 
[OE. ha/ignes, -nys ( = OHG. heilagnissd), f. halig 
Holy + -ness.] 

1 . Tlie quality of being holy ; spiritual perfection 
or purity ; sanctity, saintliness ; sacredness. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 31 pa. pe him peowiap on rihtwisnesse 
& on hali5nes.se. c xooo Age. Ps. (Spelm.)xcv[ij. 6 (Bosw.) 
Hali snys on halignysse. c 117 5 Lamb. Horn. 99 Godes gast 
wissa '5 efre to halijnesse. c 1230 Halt Aleut. 31 WiS hali- 
nesse of heorte. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 331 pe betere hym 
were in holynesse to nyme hyr to wyue. 01300 E . E. 
Psalter xqv[i]. 6 Helinesses and mikelhed in his helinesse. 
*•1386 Chaucer Alan of Lam's T. 69 Hir herte is verray 
chambre of hoalynesse. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
PIS. 23 Slouthe .. makes mane to yrke in prayere or 
halynes. c 1532 Dewbs Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 927 By 
my holynesse, par via saindetS. 2651 Hobbes I.cviatfi. 
nr, xxxv. 220 Of Holinesse there be degrees. 1765 Fordyce 
Senn. Yng. U'ont. (1767) II. viii. 8 There rise up to view 
nameless beauties in holiness. 1850 Lynch T/teo. Trin. 
ii. 28 Holiness is innocence made perfect. 1885 F. Tf.mple 
Fetal. Relig. Sc. ii. 49 Holiness consists in the subjection 
of the whole being, .to the authority of conscience. 1896 
Daily News 13 Jan.6/4 One of the most interesting of Mr. 
Granger’s chapters is that in which he explains primitive 
9 holiness' as obedience to the public recognition of the 
rights of ghosts and gods. 

2 . With possessive, as a title of the Pope, and 
formerly of other high ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

A transl. of L. sane litas, given orig. to all bishops, then 
it 600 limited to patriarchs, and since the 14th c. to the Pope. 
The same title was also given to the Byzantine Emperors, 
and sometimes to other sovereigns; it was addressed by 
John of Salisbury to Henry II of England. (See Du 
Cange.) 

[1169 Becket Let. to Cdl. Hyacinth in Mat. Hist. Bechet 
(Rolls) VII. 125 Omnes ad sanctitatis vestrze confugiunt 
pedes. 1x70 Hen. II Let. to Pope Alexander Ibid. 419 Si 
aevotionis mem, pater, erga sanctitatem vestram experiincn- 
tum quzeritis.] 1450 Holland Howlat 75, 1 will appele to 
the Pape. For happin that his balynace Throw prayer may 
purchace To reforme my foule face. 1502 Hen. VII in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 49 The Popes Holynesse hath 
named certeyn Legats to be sent to all Cristen Princis. 
2579 Fulke Confut. Sanders 559 Your holmes is heade of 
all holy churches. 1590S11AKS. Com. Err. v. i. no III it doth 
beseeme your holinesse (a Lady Abbess] To separate the 
husband and the wife. 1689 Lct.fr. Pope to Pr. Orange in 
Hart. Alisc. (1808) I. 368 Great Prince, Although the semi- 
circle of your Highness be . - elevated above the full orb of 
my Holiness. 1756-7 tr. Keyslcds Trav. (1760) III. 285 
With the permission of his holiness Clement IX. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. nt. iv. I. 223, * I could help, you to 
repay it 1 * said his Holiness [Pope Leo]. 

3 . cotter. A holy place, sanctuary ; a holy thing, 
an object of religious devotion. Obs. 

<7897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xv. 93 Inngongcnde 
and utgongende beforan Gode to 5 am hah^nessum. iota 
Wulfstan Serin, ad Anglos in Horn, xxxiii. (1883) 158 And 
hali^nessa syndon to gri&lease wide, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
27 Oenne cumeS dribtenes engel and bintme 5 \>a halinesse 
mia him toward heouene nche. a t 300 E. E. Psalter 
lxxxii[i]. 12 In eritage Goddes halines hagh we. [1526 
Tindale Ileb. ix. 1 And worldly holynes.] 

F b. Holy rites ; worship, devotion. Obs. 
ex 205 Lay. 1820 Brutus & his duseSc makeden halinesse 
[c 1275 holynisse]. Ibid. 8049. 

4 . allrib as holiness convention, meeting, 
a gathering or meeting for the promotion of holi- 
ness (in some religions communities). 

1892 Daily News at July 6/4 In the evening a holiness 
meeting was held. 

’ Holing (lum'lig), vbf. sb. [f. Holeil + -ing 1 .] 
L The action of making a hole or holes. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P- R- viii. v. (1495) 303 The 


Ether .. neyther maye be departed by thyrlynge and hool* 
ynge of a nother body. CX440 Gesta Rom. jv. xo (Harl. 
MS.) Some tyme is suche holiyng and perforacion goode. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. t Devon (1813) 126 The holeing, 
digging, gripping, ditching, hacking, and hand-beating. 

attrib. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. A gric. (ed.4) II. 331 
The slit or holing-in method of planting is used, 
b. The action of undercutting a coal-seam. 

1841 Collieries Coal Trade (ed. 2) 249 When the work- 
man has been for some time engaged xn what is termed 
* holing under’. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 66/2 The process 
of holing in coal is one of the severest kinds of human 
labour. 

2 . cotter. The stuff underlying a coal (or other) 
seam picked out to undermine it. 

1882 Nature 27 July 299 The bottom bed— 7 inches thick 
—together with a bed of soft shale xo inches thick, serves 
as a holing. 1890 Goldfields Victoria 65 Soft black clay 
(holing)..i inch. 

3. attrib., asboling-ax:, -stuff (see qnots.). 

1819 Rees Cycl ,Holeing’Stuff t . , the small earth or coals 

which is cut or picked out from under the coal in a pit. 
1828 Webster, Holing-ax, a narrow ax for cutting holes in 
posts. 1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 58 Pecking out the 
holeing stuff with a light and sharp tool. 

Holinigllt (hfj-linsit). [f. Holt a. + Night.] 
+ 1. (Alter Holiday i, Holt-day.) A night 
that is kept holy, as the eve of a festival. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 22 Jif hit beo holiniht vor J>e feste. a 1300 
Cursor AT. 27994 On fastin cai or hali night. 

2. ( nonce-use , after Holiday 2 .) A night of 
festivity or pleasure. 

a 1821 Keats Day is Gone 10 The dusk holiday or holi- 
night Of fragrant-curtain’d love. 1884 Century Mag . 
XXVIII. 508 {.heading), A Summer Holinight. 

Holioke, obs. form of Hollyhock. 

Holisliip : see Holyship. 

+ Holite. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Holy a. + -ty (if 
not an error for iolile, Jollity).] Holiness. 

14. . Passio Domini in MS. Cantab. Ff. 5. 48. If. 15 a, In 
heuon shal | ai wone w l me W*outen pyne w* holite. 

f Hoik, sb. Obs. [OE. holca or 1 hole, deriv. of 
hoi, Holl a.: cf. LG. holke , holkc small hole, Sw. 
/ 'talk .] ? A hollow, cavity. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 148 On bam holcum pans lichoman. 
Ibid. 160 On pam holcum pare lifre. a 1240 Sarnies IVarde 
25X Ed ehnen, ant ed neauele, ant ed te breoste holke. 
Holk,howk(houk,hauk\». NowdfrVr/. Forms; 
4-6 holk(e, 7-9 hoke, buck, Sc. 7-9 howk, 9 
houk. [Northern ME. hoik, cognate with MLG. 
hoi ken, LG. holken , hoi ken, to hollow, Sw. hdlka\ f. 
root of Holl a., with dim. formative -k ; cf. talk. J 

1 . trans. To hollow out by digging; to exca- 
vate ; to dig out or up. With various spec, local 
senses ; see quots. 

13.. E. E.Allit.P. B. X222, [He] holkked out his auen y^en 
heterly bofe. X483 Calk. Angl. 187/2 To Holkc, pal are. 
15x3 Douglas AEneis 1. vii. 18 fonder wther sum the new 
havxn hoikis. 1552 Lyndesay Alonarehe 1702 Sum holkit 
claye, sum brynt the tylde. 1573 Sempjll in Sntir. Poems 
Reform, xxxix. 270 Hes scho not helpit to hoik out 5one 
Tod? x686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 47 Who howks a 
hole for any other His sel’ fau’ in were he my brother. 
1780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 261 They bring up their 
children to hoking potatoes. 1798 J. Jefferson Let. to % 
Boucher 19 Mar. (MS.), Htich, to pick out any thing with 
an instrument, as to huck a thorn out of the fineer. 1805 
Sporting Alag. XXVI. 75 I’ll away up to the kirk-yard, 
and howk a few graves. x88o Antrim 4 Down Gloss., 
Hoke, to hollow-out anything, such as a toy boat. A dog 
hokes out the earth from a rabbit hole. 1891. Hall Caine 
Scapegoat xvxii, To howk out her grave with his own hands. 

2 . ittlr. To dig, make excavation, turn things up. 
1513 Douglas ASneis vi. ix. 139 Vndir his cost holkand 

in weill law. 1825 Brockett, Howk, to diq, to scoop. 1834 
Blackw. Alag. XXXV. 874 He will He upon his master’s 
grave, and .. howk wi’ his paws. 1893 Crockett Stickit 
Alinistcr 118 He was hawkin' up in the garret twa efter- 
noons last week. 

Hence Hoiked, -et, -it fpl. a. a. Excavated, 
dug out or up ; t b. Sunken, depressed, hollow. 
Hoiking nbl. sb. and ppl. a., excavating, bnrrowing. 

C1420 Anturs of Arfh. 1 16 (Thornton) Hir eghne ware 
holkede fulle holle. a 1500 P. Johnston Thre Deid Powis 
iii. Full lailhly thus sail ly thjr lusty heid Holkit and how. 
1508 Dunbar Ftyting w. Kcnuedie 164 Ffor hiddowis, 
haw, and holkit is thyne ee. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 
1528 Holkit Glennis,and hie montanis. 1785 Burns Addr. 
to Dell ix, They .. in kirk-yards renew their leagues, Owre 
howkit dead. 1850 W. Allincham Poems 116 In thy bed of 
clay the howking mole Bores no tunnel thorough. 

Hoik, obs. form of Hulk sb. 

Hoiks, sb. pi. Sc. and north, dial. ■ Also 9 
howks. [App. plural of lloLK /£.] A disease of 
the eyes or face. 

1313 Douglas AZneis in. Prol. 27 Suppose the hoikis be 
all ourgrowin thi face. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xvL 86, 

I thinke the hoikis ouergjngis 3our ene. a 1843 Southey 
Doctor cxliil (1848)357/1 He [horsejliad neither the howks, 
nor the haws. 1893 Northianbld. Gloss., Howks or Hanks, 
a disease of the eye. 

Holl (hJ«l,) a. Obs. or dial. Forms ; 1-5 hoi 
(infl. hole), 4-9 holl, (5 hoHe, dial. 5-9 hole, 9 
howl(e) ; see also HowEtr. Sc. [OE. hoi hollow = 
OFris., OS., OHG. (MLG., MDu., Du., MHG.) 
hoi (Ger. hohl), ON. holr (Sw. hoi. Da. httul) 
hollow, concave; cf. Goth, hulundi cave, ttshttlon 
to hollow out ; OTeut. stem *kulo- } pre-Teut. *kulo-] 


perh. related to hclan to cover, Hele z>.1 ; or with 
sufiixal -/, from root *ku-, *kaw- t of L. cavus 
hollow ; cf. Gr. tcvap hole, orifice. As shown under 
Hole sb, (q.v.), OE. hoi had 0 short, retained in 
ME., in which the l was normally doubled, while 
in hole, which represents the inflected cases, the 0 
was lengthened. Su bsequently, short 0 before l l has 
also been lengthened (cf. boll, roll, poll), and in Sc. 
has become -ow(e, so that holl is in Sc. how, Howe.] 

1 . Hollow, concave; having a void space within; 
empty. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 306 Das wyrte . . on middan hoi. 
AW. 31 6 And hy beoS in nan hole, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
I II Sleperis 102 In a hoi cowe [ = cove] vndir a stane. c 1400 
Maundev. iRoxb.) ix. 35 pai failed in | aire hertes and be- 
come holle within, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 242/$ Hoi, as 
pypys, or percyd thyngys \v.rr. hole, hollowe], cavus. 1483 
Ca.h. Angl, 18 8/1 Holle, cavus natura, concauus arte, 
cauatus vtroque intelligitur, inanis. a 1500 DeguiUville's 
Pilgr. 84 b 1 (MS. St.John’s, Camb.) in Cath . Angl. x88 note. 
Many a wil lowe is.. hoi %uib-in and fulle of wormys. 1513 
Douglas rEueis v. ii. 85 Of the hull grave law A gret tddir 
slydand gan furth thraw. a 1825 Forby I'oc. E. Anglia, 
Holl, adj hollow. 1847-78 Halliwell, HoIe..{$ Hollow; 
deep; concave. North. Metaphorically, hungry, cheerless, 
or comfortless, 1874 Waugh fannock iv. 30 (Lane. Gloss.) 
‘ He must be varra howle when he’s hungry * Howie ! * 
said Adam, ‘why he’ll be like a two-legged drum, about 
t’middle o’ t’ forenoon ’. 

2 . Deeply excavated or depressed, as a valley or 
ditch ; lying in a hollow. 

C897 K. jElfred Gregory’s Pasf. xxxiii. 217 fcif se weobud 
ufan hoi nrnre. a xooo Charter of AEthelred in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl. V. 124 On 5 one hoi an weg. a xooo A /arty rot. 1 
On anum holum stanscrajfe. X37S Barbour Bmce\i. 78 He 
saw the brayis hye standand, The vattir holl throu slike 
rynand. Ibid. viii. 176 Sa holl & hye the dyki* war. c X420 
Anturs of Arth. 116 (Douce) Withe eighen hoiked ful holle 
[rimes cholle, polle], 1691 Ray N. C. Words 37 Hole, 
hollow, deep; an hole etis/i, opposed to shallow. 1828 
Craven Dial. s. v. Howl, A howl dish, opposed to shallow. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Holl, noil time or hollow 
time. * The holl of winter the depth of winter. 

f 3 . In specific uses: holbasin, a deep basin; 
holcress (only OE. hoi corse), Field Gentian ; hol- 
ruah ( holrysche ), a bnlinsh; hoi tile, a concave tile 
such as those used for the ridges of a roof ; hollo- 
way, hollow way, an excavated lane ; holwork, 
the making of ‘ holtiles ’ concr. a quantity of such 
tiles. Also Holleke. 


ciooo .SVL.r. Leechd. II. 34 WiJ» wenne on eaxonjgenim pa 
holan cersan. 1323 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices II. 436 
Holwork. X362 Ibid. 438 Holtiles. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
244/2 Holrysche, or bulrysche [v.rr. hool ryhcbyn, hol- 
ryschyne], / apirus . 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23, I 
wille she haue.. the grettere hoi basyn of ij smale basynes. 
147X Ibid. 242, j jieluem laton voc’ an holbasyn, j peluem 
laton voc’ a flat basyn. CX475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 
798/20 Hie traco, a hollewey. 

Holl, sb. Obs. exc, dial. Forms : I hoi, 1-9 
holl, (5 holle, houle, 5-9 howle, 9 dial, houl, 
howl). [OE. hoi, late OE. and ME. holl, neuter 
of prec. adj. used subst. ; retained chiefly in the 
north ( pronounced h<?“l, houl) ; in Sc., holl lias 
regularly become how, Howe sb.] 

1 . A hollow place ; a cave, den ; a Hole. 
c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 187/1 Lustra, wilddeora holl 
and denn. £'1205 Lay. 2^864 [pe fox] i fan holle \vende& 
C13S2 Pol. Poems (Rolfs) I. 88 In boll gan thai »t hide. 
£2400 Destr. Troy 1362 Mony wyues .. Hyd hom in houles 
and hyrnys aboute. Ibid, iicoi He .. Hid hir in a houle 
voder a hegh towre. CX470 Henry Wallace v. 1022 With 
a knyfi" he stekit him to dede; In a dyrk holl kebt him 
doun in that sted. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. 47 All 
the hollis wes stoppit hard. <*x6oo Norden Spec. Brit n 
Cornw. (1728) 40 A hell or deepe \aute in the grounde, 
wheretnto the sea floweth at high water. 

b. A suilace hollow, excavation, or deep de- 
pression in the ground ; a ditch. 

1701 MS. relating to Suffolk ATanors, One little piece of 
ground extending beyond the holl of him the s*. S. H. 
a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Holl , a ditch, particularly 
a dry one. 2825 Brockett, HcwI , a hollow or low place. 
‘Wherever there’s a hill, there’s sure to be a howl.’ 2853 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Holl, a deep hollow valley. 1888 
Rider HaggardO/. Quaritch I. vi. 96 To be kicked through 
every’ holl on the place. 

f2. The Hold of a ship. Cf. HolejA 6. Obs. 

C 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 122 Bathe sebip maistir, and 
the ster man also, In the holl, but baid, be gert lhaim go. 
Ibid. x. S36 Out off the holl thai tuk skynnys gud speid. 
£1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 804/43 t /ec Carina, ec holle. 
Ibid. 805/30 Hoc columbar , the holle of the schyp. c 2490 
Promp. Parv. 243/1 (Pynson & MS. K) Holle [c 1440 hoole 
of a schyp pe], carina. 2508 Kennedie Flytiug w. Dunbar 
458 Foul brow in holl thow preposit for to pas. 1627 Ca ft. 
Smith Seaman's Gram.vU. 33 When you ftt anything oowne 
into the Howle, lowering it by degrees, they say, Amaine. 

3 . The middle or depth (of winter, night), north, 
c 1375 Barbour Troy-bk. it. 1695 In-to I*e holl of v yniir 
richt. 2828 Craven Dial., Hole , Houl, middle. I Dole 
o’ winter \ Sc. how, as ‘ how o’ the nicht , . 

Atkinsok Clez'clantl Gloss.. depth of winter , 

sometimes applied also to the 'dead time of nign • 

Holl, obs. form of Hull, Whole. 

Holla (hfla, rarely h^la*), inf. and sb. Also 
6-S hola. [a- F. hclh (15th c. m Lntx^) stop , 
‘cease’, also a cal! 10 excite aitenuon : hoe there, 
enough, soft soft, no more of that; also, beareyon 
me, or come hither* (Cotgr.).J 
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HOLLO. 


•j* 1 . An exclamation meaning Stop ! cease ! 
Hence to cry holla ; to give the holla to, to stop 
or check by this call. Ohs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccctxy, 597 Than therle of 
Buckyngham sayd, hola, cease, for it is late. 1566 Gas- 
coigne Supposes in. i, Holla ! no more of this. 3600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. lit. il. 257 Cry holla, to the tongue, I 
prethee : it curuettes vnseasonably. 1622 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Farnv. Tower Bottles Wks, (1872) 11 But holla, holla, 
Muse come back, come back. 1630 Lennard tr. C barren's 
Wisd. it. Pref. (1670) 207 No man stays us, or cryes hola 
unto it. 11575 Hobbes Odyss. xxtu. 259 Tefemachus and the 
gootl servants two, When they had to the dancers said 
‘Hola!’ Unto their beds within the palace go, 1681 Cotton 
I Vend. Peak (ed. 4) 86, 1 must give my Muse the Hola, here. 

2 . A shout to excite attention : cf. Hollo. 

1588 Shahs. A. L. L. v. ii. 900 Holla, approach. 1599 
Mjnsheu Span, Dial. 25/2 Hola Page, bring Cards, let vs 
passe away the time. x668 R. L’ Estrange Vis. Quev. 
(170S) 63 Hola! Grannum, (guoth I, good lustily in her 
Ear. .) what’s your pleasure with me ? 1756 Foote Eng.fr. 
Paris 11. Wks. 1799 1* 311 Hola, SirToby, stole away 1 1855 
Kingsley Heroes iii. 118561170 Then Theseus shouted to 
him ‘Holla, thou valiant pine-bender, hast thou two fir- 
trees left for me?’ 

3 . A shout of exultation : cf. Hollo. 

1727 Swift Wow. Mind 64 So, holla, boys ; God save the 
king, la 1800 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1431 Holla boys ! 
holla boys I huzza-a-a ! 

4 . Also holla ho l [F. holh ho /] 

1596 Shaj>s. Taut. Shr. lv. 1. 12 Holla hoa, Curtis. 3796 
Scott Wild Huntsman xlix, Rehind him hound, and horse, 
and horn, And, ‘Hark away, and holla, ho!’ 1871 B. 
Taylor Faust (1875) I. v. 84 With open throat sing chorus, 
drink and roar l Up l Holla ! Ho l 
B. sb. A shout of holla l 
1592 Shaks. Ven. ty Ad. 284 What recketh he his rider’s 
angry stir, His flattering ‘Holla’, or his ‘Stand, I say'? 
1672 Villi ers (Dk. Buckhm.) Reheatyal v. i. (Arb .) 115 
He’s here with a whoop, and gone with a holla [ed. 1734 
holloe], 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 299 Reynard was 
unfortunately lost.. by a false holla from a man. 3833 M. 
Scott Tow Cringle (1859) 9 At the moment 1 thought I 
heard a holla. 

HoHa f v. : sec Hollo v. 

Hollabaloo : see Hullabaloo. 

Holland (fyrland). [Du. Holland, in earliest 
sources Uoltlant, f. holt wood 4 - -lant land ; a name 
whereby was designated 4 locus qnidam silvis et 
paludibus inhabitabilis . , ubi videlicet Mosa et 
Wal fluvius corrivantur’, i.e. the district about 
Dordrecht, the nucleus of the original county of 
Holland. 

This derivation, which, though It has been impugned, 
appears to be finally established (see W. F. Gombault in 
Taal ett Letteren VIII. 397, April 1898), separates the name 
from that, of Holland in South Lincolnshire, the physical 
conformation of which has often caused it to be associated 
with Dutch Holland. The English name seems to be f. hoi, 
Holl sense 2 + Land; but there is the difficulty that it 
appears in Domesday Book as Holland \ a form not easy to 
account for.] 

1. 1 . The name of a province of the Northern 
Netherlands, formerly a county or * graafschap 
comi/altts , of the German Empire, now usually 
extended by Englishmen and other foreigners to 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

?/Ji4oo Morte Arth. 35 Hola mid and Henawde they 
heUle of hyme Ijothe. 1436 Libel in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
1S0 But they of Holonde, at Caleyse byene oure felles And 
oure wolles. 3449 Paston Lett. No. 68. I. 86 The cheflf 
schyppys of Duchelond, Holond, Selond, and Flaundrys. 
3647 Ci.Akr.NDON Hist. Reb. 1. § 143 He went ambassador 
into Holland to the States General. 1655 Sir W. Lower 
tr. Do Ceric tor's lunoc. Lord 67 All those effeminates, whom 
the Cloth of Holland hurtelh. 

fig, 3856 Howf.lls Venet. Life 256 The vegetable and 
fruit .market where whole. Hollands of cabbage and Spains 
of onions opened on the view. 

b. attrib. csp. in names of products received 
from Holland : see qnots. Holland-toad, a small 
Dutch herring- boat. Holland-oloth : see 2. 

1577 Ik Coock I/errsbaeh's Hush. m. (1586) 147 Next are 
commended the Holland Chee>e, the Cheese of Normandy, 
and the English Cheese. . 16x4 Ear. Way to Wealth in 
/Air/. jV/xt.. (Mailt.) III. 237 Vessels of divers fashions., 
go.. for herrings .. and they are called^ .. Holland-toads. 
1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Coin/tf. 4 Lime mixed with Holland 
soap eats deep enough into the fle^b. 3807 Vancouver 
A^rie. Devon (tBty) 5S A slate formerly taken up at East 
Alwington, and exported under the name of Holland blues. 

2 . A linen fabric, origin.tHy called, from the 
province of Holland in the Netherlands, Holland 
cloth. When unbleached called brown Holland. 

3417 ' Wills Cf Inv. .V. C. iSurtees 3835) 77 Uuum super- 
jKllicitim novum tie holand-clolh. c 3450 Ccv. Myst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 241 A shert of feyn Holond. 1503 Arnolde Chrvn. 
iiSu) 206 Item a pecc Holland or ony other lynnen cloth. 
154a Nottingham Rec. I U, owThre cine* of Holand cloth. 
3551-11 Ueutth. Ace. P'cess Eli:, in Camden Miss. II. 31 
I or vj. ellnctof holbnde for towclle*. 1596 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
IV, 111. iii. £2 Holland^ of eight shillings an Ell. 1617 
Mocyson \ Stin. tti. x 63 Women ». cover their heads with a 
coyfe of fine holland linen cloth. 1661 in f. Russell Haigs 
{tbit) 4^0 To hay Ualcn.Ao make Kinds ok s666 Dr yves 
A nn. Mira l, cevj. Some., For folded turbans fir.e<t Holland 
l<ar. j 673 -4 Gsrw An at. Trunks lx. \ ii. f 13 All our fine 
Hnllands are made of Flax. 3706 Pitiu.lt-* (ed. Kersey), 
Holland or Holland-CI.'th, a kind of I.innen Clyth made 
in that Country. 1B18 Djckens Domley iii. I-' cry* chan- 
drtirr or lustre, muffled in Holland. 1852 R. S. St'RTrrs 
Sfecgr't S'/. Tear (i$9p 134 He had the hou'C put away 


in brown Holland, the carpets^ rolled up, the pictures 
covered, the statues shrouded in muslin. 3884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 7/1 Frocks of neat brown holiand 
embroidered with scarlet. 

b. attrib. or in Comb.: of Holland (cloth). 

1554 Bury Wills (Camden) 146 Oort pai er of Holland 
slides. 1660 in Hart. Mise. ( 18x1} VII. 398 Six dozen of 
large fine Holland handkerchiefs. 3712 Steele Spec/. No, 
518 T 9 An open breast, with an audacious display of the 
Holland shirt. 1879 Edna Lyall Won by Waiting xxvi, 
Looking cool and countrified in their brown Holland suits. 

3 . tomb, (in sense 2), as holland-'ivcavcr ; hoi - 
land-lined adj. 

3895 / Vestm. Gaz. 13 Sept. 3/3 Ancient Holland-lined 
barouches. 

HoTlander. [f. Holland + -eiD.] A native 
of Holland, a Dutchman ; also a Dutch ship. 

3547 Boorde Introd. Kncnvl. ix. (1870) 148 And I am a 
Holander; good cloth I do make. 1604 Shaks. Oth. it. iii. 
80 Your Dane, your Germaine, and your swag-belly’d 
Hollander, (drinke hoa) are nothing to your English. 3708 
T. Chamberlayxe St. Gl. Brit . 11. l. ii. (1737) 326 There has 
been at one Time in Brassay-Sound, 3500 Sail of Hollanders. 
3777 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 82 Those supplies were 
openly furnished by Hollanders at St. Eustatia. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV, 3 It was said.. Whenever the 
dignity of the-English flag .. was concerned, he forgot that 
he was a Hollander. 

Ho'Uan&ish, a. Nosy rare. [f. as prec. + 
-1SH.] Of or belonging to Holland (province or 
country) ; Dutch. 

i6xx Coryat Crudities 652 The rest of the Zelandish and 
Hollandish cities. 1626 in Crt. Cy Times Chns. / (1848) I. 
333 A Hollandish pirate . . who in a short time hath taken 
330 sail of ships. 3846 Worcester cites Ann. Reg. 

Hollands (hp'landz), sb. [ad. Du. hollandsch 
( ch mute), Hollandish, Dutch, in hollandsch gc- 
never, Hollands gin.] A grain spirit manufactured 
in Holland ; more lully Hollands gin, formerly 
Hollands geneva. 

[1714 W. Wacstaffe Let.fr. Bath 27 By all Means, you 
must renounce Holland Geneva, and Brunswick Mum.] 3^88 
J. May frul. h Lett. (1873 26 A case-bottle . . filled with 
Hollands, of which each of us took a sling. 38x2 Examiner 
23 Nov. 739/1 He. .ordered a glass of Hollands and water. 
3832 Vcg. Subst. Food 53 The grain spirit .. known .. as 
Hollands Geneva. 3862 Chambers' Encycl. IV. 755 The 
Dutch . . call the Hollands-gin (which is their national 
spirit/ giniva. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3)138 A square 
bottle of Hollands. 

Hollantide; short for All-hoUanlide , All- 
hallowtide : see Ali,-hallo\v(s. 

.*573 Tusser //V/ ftkxxi. (1878) 55 At Hallontide, slaughter 
time entereth in. x^8o R. Hitchcock Politic Plat in Arb. 
Gamer 1 1 . 158 Continuing very good until Hollentide. 1607 
Middleton Earn, of Love tv. i, At what time wert thou 
bound, Club ! at Guttide, Hollantide, or Candletide? 1731 
Swift Menu Crcichton Wks. 3763 X. 195 The Hollantide 
after I arrived in Ireland. 3795 D. Walker Agric, Surv. 
Herts . 28 From harvest to Hollandtide. 3870 Dublin Even. 
Mail 1 Nov., Great Hollantide Fair of Drogheda. 

t HoTlbarowe. Obs. [f. Holl a. + Bakiiow 
jA 3 ] A barrow having a body of the form of a 
shallow box. 

*453-4 Durham MS. Hostill. Roll,} Holl Barowe. 1480- x 
Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Pro factura unius hollbarowe et 
ij stanebarowes, vj d. 

Holle, obs. form of Holl, Hull, "Whole. 
t HoTlelre. Obs. [OE. hollPac, f. hoi, Holl a. 
+ Uac, Leek ; cf. Ger. hohllanch. ] A species of 
Allittm or onion : according to i6(h c. writers, the 
Chibol, Cibol, or Welsh onion, Allium fistulo- 
sttm ; earlier writers appear to apply it to the 
Scallion or Shallot ( A . ascalonicutn). 

ciooo Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 270/29 Duricorium, holleac, 
34 .. Horn. Ibid, [710/28 Hec hinnula, a scalyone] 7x0/31 
l/ec ascolonia , a holleke. 3483 Call. Angl. 187/2 An hoi* 
lektj hinula [cf. John de Garlande (C3225) Dtctionarius 
(Wnght Vocab. 136), inula Gallice dicitur eschatoigne]. 
3548 Turner Nantes of Htrbes 25 s.v. Cepa, Hole leke. 
1551 — Herbal 1. I ij b, Y* her be which is called of hym 
[Pliny] cepa fssitis..\s it that we call in englysh holleke, 
& the duche men call Sere ori’nrryand in fresland Suerley. 
Ibid., The onyons that we cal hollekes ar of this nature, 
that if one be set alone that their wil a greate sorte within 
a shorte space growe of that same rootc. {3611 Cotgk., 
Cibcntle , a Chiboli, or hollow I^ekc.] 

Hollen, obs. form of H Allan. 

1674-0* Uav N. C. Words 335 The Hollen , is a wall about 
el yards high, used in dwelling houses to secure the family 
from the blasts of wind, rushing in when the heck *s 
open. 

Hollen, obs. f. IIollin, holly. Holli.liollicho, 
obs. f. Wholly. Hollibut, obs. f. halibut, Hali- 
but. Hollidam(e, -dome, obs. ff. Halidom. 
Hollie-, in comb. [*=Holy with shortened 
vowel: cf. holiday , etc.] In hollie point , kollic 
stitch : see qnots. 

3882 Caulfe/ld ft Savva ri> Diet.. Ntedlmork, Hollie 
Point , a needle lace much worked in the Middle Ages. 
The wort! is a corruption of Holy Point and was used to 
denote Church Ibices. Ibid., hollie Stitch, the Stitch 
used in making Ilollie Point is a description of Buttonhole. 

f Ho*lligIass. Obs. Also 6 holi-, bolyglosso. 
[A corruption of hoxvlcglas, oitdiglassc, Owlc.lass, 
f. Gcr. Hulcnsfiegeli] An Owlglnss, a buffoon. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St.' Andreis 51 in Satlr, Poems Reform. 
xlv, Now Holyglx5S, returning hamc, To play the sophist 
thought no schame. 1596 Hlaki: Sena, in G. llich« 
Spirit of Popery (i6Co> 53 The Privy -Council v\ ere Hofli- 


glasses, Cormorants, and men of no Religion. 01635 
SromswooD Hist . Ch. Scot/, vt. (1677) 4 2 S- 

Hollihocke, -oke, etc., obs. ff. Hollyhock. 
Hollin, hollen (hp lin, -en). Now arch, or 
dial. Forms : 1 holen, holesn, 3-6 holin, -yn, 
5 holing, holyng(e, 5-6 holyne, 6- hollen (6 
holin©, holene, hollynne, 7 hollyn, hollinge), 
7-9 hollin. [OE. holcn, holegn, radically related 
to OHG. hulls, huls s Ger, and Du. hit 1st (also, 
from OHG., K. houx) ; the OE. form appears to 
be cognate with Welsh celyn, Corn, cclin, Bret. 
kelcn, Ir. cuiltcan holly ] - Holly. (Still a com- 
mon form in Scotland.) 

r 725 Corpus Gloss. 53 Acrifolus, holegn. c 1000 /Elfsic 
Gloss, in Wr.-W flicker 338/38 Acrifolius , holen. c 1315 
Gloss. IV. de Bible siv. in Wright Voc. 163 La hous, 
holyn. C1450 Bk. Curlasye 309 in Babers Bk. 31 1 per 
brow3t schnlle be a holyn kene, pat sett schalle be in erner 
grene.^ 3450 Holland Houdat 48, I sawe ane Howlat 
. . vndir ane holyne. 1501 Prcscntni. furies in Surtees 
h fisc. (xS88) 30 Thomas Temour . . has pylled hollynnes in 
diverse places, a 1650 Metrr. Sir Gaiv. 5s in Furoiv. 
Percy Folio I. ioq Betwixt an oke & a greene hollen. iSrfi 
Scott Antiq. xxxiii, M ake your meirj' men gather the thorn, 
and the brier, and the green hollin. 1858 Kingsley Poem, 
Red King 8, I saw thee lie under the Hollins green. 

b. attrib. and tomb. Hollin cock, hollin 
stick : see quots. 

ctoooSax. Lecchd. 77. 78 WyJ on wxterc.. holen rinds. 
Ibid. 356 genim holen leafa. 13. . Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 206 In 
his on honde be hade a holyn bobbe. TX325 Gloss. IV. 
de Biblesiv. in Wright Voc. 163 La houcc, hoHn-tree. 
3483 Cath. Angl. 187/2 An Holyn bery, hussitm. 3560 
Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 88 His Spain3e cloik was of the 
Holme hew. 3688 R. Holme Armoury nt. 340/2 Hollin 
Sticks used by Cordwainers, not that they are made of 
Hollin Wood, but a peculiar name so given them ? with 
them they burnish and polish the upper Leather, and sides of 
the Sole Leather \ also by the sharp ends they run Riggcts, 
and score the Leather with what Devises they please. 1848 
Zoologist VI. 2290 The missel thrush, .a 'hollin cock'. 

t Hoilness, holness. Obs. [f. Holl a. + 
-xkss. Cf. Howness.] Hollowness, cavity. 

3483 Cath. Angl. 38S/1 An Hollnes, caui/as. c 1490 
Promp. Parv. 244,2 (MS. K) Holnes, concavilas. 

Hollo, hollow ini- and sb. [Akin to 

holla and hallo.] 

A. ini. A call to excite attention, also a shout of 
encouragement or exultation : *= Holla 2, 3. 

3588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. i. 25 Hollo, what storme is this? 
3589 Pappe «». Hatchet C b, Hollow there, giue me the 
beard I wore yesterday. 3697 W. Cleland Poems, HoUrv 
my Fattcie 79 Hollow my Fancle, hollow, Stay thou at home 
with me. 17x0 Acc. Last Dislentp. T. Whigg 1. 10 Hollow', 
Hollow Boys, replied the staring Populace. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy VII. xiii, Hollo l Ho l— the whole world's asleep 1 
— bring out the horses. 3796 Scott William ty Helen i, 
Hollo 2 thou felon, follow here. *815 Savoyard 11. iii. Holo! 
there ! (Enter Servant) Give me a goblet. 1885 Bailije- 
Hamilton Mr. Montencllo J. 176 Hollo! Thornton, is that 
you? 

B. sb. A shout of hollo l a loud shout ; csp. A 
cry in hunting ; cf. Halloo sb., Hallow sb. 2 

1598 Tofte Alba (j88o) 79 But when th' acquainted 
Hollow he doth heare..He lcaues his flight, and backward 
turnes againe. 3670 Caveat to Convent iclers 4 He was no 
rooner seated, but he gave a lowd Hollow through the 
Air. 1697 tr. C'tess D' Annoy' s Trav. (1706) 9 They set 
forth lowaer Hollows than before, and wished me a good 
Journey. 1798 Coleridge A nc. Mar. 1. xviii, The Alhauo>s 
..every day for food or play, Came to the Marmercs 
hollo ! 3823 Bvron Age Bronze xiii, The hounds wiu 

gather to their huntsman's hollo. 

attrib. 3766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxii, The deep-mouthed 
watch-dog, at hollow distance. 

Hollo, hollow (hp*D), holla (hp-la),- v * 
Forms : 6-9 hollow, holla, 7-9 hollo, holloa 
(6 holow, 7 holo, hollo©, 8 holloo, 9 holler). 
[Connected with Holla in/., Hollo in/. ; 
with Hallo int. and Hallow v. 2 ] 

1 . intr. To cry out loud, to shout, vociferate ; to 
halloo. 

1542 Boorde Dyeiary xxxii. (1870) 295 Vocyfera 0 )'®’)' 
holowynge, cry eng. 3599 Porter Angry ll’otn. Abmga. 
(Percy Soc.) 65 Why, hollow to me, and I wifi ans«cre 
thee. 1642 Fuller Holy A- Prof St. it. xix. 122 *T»* ma "‘ 
ness to holloe in the ears of sleeping temptation, i&f 7 
Monr.SongffSouht. App.lxvi.lfone hollowed fromhign^ 1 
Heaven nboven. 1654 H. I/E strange Chns. I f«655‘ *9 
Houting and ho-lo-ing, not only to the disturbance of 
duty, hut scorn of our Religion. 367S Hotini.s Odyg. s. 
286 As far as one that Holla’s heard on l>c. *7*7 “’"’LI 
Gulliver it. i, I was going to holla after them. *737 
Fielding Tumble Denvn Dick iii. Song, Then to 
hollo%v tree she flies. To hollow, hoot, and howL *74 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 24 They Holloed at Times as 
approached. 384* Gr.N. P. Tiicmi'SO'i Exerc. I. 3 *‘ l 
more the boys J/olIa’d {*829 halloocdl, and railed 0 . 

* Whip behind *. 3865 Kingsley Herr.v. iii, Dont holla X 
you are out of the wood. 1883 Baring-Goulo John tlerri • f 
I. ». 7 Cobbledicic. .said, * If you holler. I’ll smash y°, ur . Ita * 
1885 Bomfas Life F. Buck land 344 They all tubbed after 
shouting and holloing. 

b. To call to the hounds in hunting. 

36x2 Two No Me A', il ii, To our Theban houndt ® 
more now must we hollo. 16*1 I’urciias Pilgrimage 
432 As we use here in England to hollow, whoop* or ' 
at Houndes. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, 1, <*^ 77/5 
Blowing and liollowing until the Hounds are 
Somerville Chase it. 63 He levels ’cvVy Fence, J^ m< * 2 - 
common Ciy‘» and hollows loud. 1BS4 Punch iS Oct-. 
hunted an' they hollo’d and they blew their horns alwL 
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2. trans . a. with the thing shouted as object. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. i. 54 As many lies As may be 

holloa’d in thy treacherous ear. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 
222 And in his eare, lie holla Mortimer. 16S4 Gataker 
Disc. A Pol. 85 The Independents may cry and hollow it up 
to the Pygmies on the tops of their Towres. 1701 Rowe 
Amb. Step-Moth. v. it, I will pursue thee And hollow Ven- 
geance in thy guilty Ears. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. x\i. 
(R.), The hostfers. .hollo to the three footmen .. Who is it ? 
who is it? 1855 Browning Transcendentalism it Speak 
prose and hollo it till Europe hears ! 

b. To call after (in hunting) ; to call or shout to. 
1605 Shahs. Lear m. i. 55 He that first lights on him, 
Holla the other. 1607 — t or. 1. viii. 7 If I fiye Martius, 
hollow me like a Hare. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet . Misc. 59 Th* 
unlucky Parrat, and death-boding Owl . . Hollow their mates. 

3 . With adv. Hollo away , to drive away by 
holloing ; hollo in, off . j to call in or off (dogs, etc.) 
by shouting ; hollo oat , to shout out. 

x6oz Narcissus (1893) 478 Hollowe in the hind doggs. 
a 2622 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry it. it. Let’s to horse, And 
hollow in the troop. 1648 Herrick Hesper ., Parson 
Beanes , Six dayes he hollows so much breath away, That on 
the seaventh.he can nor preach, or pray, 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. m. iv. § 20 Such hounds are easier laid on, then 
either rated or hollowed off. 2683 Kennett tr. Eras)/:, on 
Folly in They'l sometimes mutter their words inwardly 
and then of a sudden hollow them out. X748 Anson's 
Voy, m. iii. 328 He hollowed out with great extasy, The 
Ship , the ship. 

Hence Holloing vbl. sb . : also attrib. 

1596 Shaks. Merclt. V. v. i. 43 Leaue hollowing man, 
heere. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 235 No voice, crie, hollaing 
and houting. .affrighted this kind of fish. 1767 Carteret 
in Phil. Trans. LX. 21 With a great hollowing noise. 1860 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxlx. 61 War, after all, is 
not settled by hollaing, any more than horse-racing. 

Holloa hit., sb ., v, A form of Hollo 

leading on to Halloa, q.v. 

A. ini. (See quots.) 

[X7z6G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 30 So I answer’d him, 
Ho lo.l 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine , Holloa , . .an exclama- 
tion of answer, to any person, who calls to another to a-rk 
some question, or to give a particular order . . The master. . 
calls, Main-top, hoay ! To which they answer. Holloa ! 
2866 Craven Meg's Diversion 11. 40 Holloa ! Meg, frolick- 
some Meg, here ! 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Holloa , 
os holla, an answer to any person calling from a distance, to 
show they hear. 1883 Mrs. Oliphant Ladies Lindorcs I. 
247 ‘ Holloa 1 ’ he cried, * Gone, are they 1 * 

B. sb. A shout of ‘ holloa I ’ 

1749 Fielding Ton: Jones vn. iii, The same holloa which 
attends the departure of a hare, when she is first started. 
x86x Hughes Tom Broun: at Ox/, vi. It was an uncommon 
bad night for running by holloas. 

C. vb. To call ‘holloa I * ; to shout so as to call 
attention, express surprise, etc. 

x665 Bunyan Grace Ab. r 173 Then would the text cry. .as 
if it did holloa after me. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ash J\ Iantma 
lxiv. 287 He holloaed out to the grooms. 1885 Badm. 
Libr., Hunting 144 The result of holloaing immediately a 
fox has crossed a ride often is to^make him pop back again. 

tHollock. Ohs. Also hallocko, hullo ck, -ok. 
[a. Sp. aloque (in Minsheu haloque) adj., light red, 
sb., a species of wine of fine red colour, a. Arab. 
halftqi, adj. from haluq, an aromatic 

of clear red colour (Dozy). (Notwithstanding 
the identification by Florio, it is not related to 
It. aigleuco, L. aigleucos , Pliny.)] . A Spanish wine 
of a fine red colour. 

1576 Gascoigne Diet Drvonkardes (1789) 18 We must have 
..Sack, Hollocke, Canaria wine. 2598 in Aberdeen Burgh 
Rec. (1844-8) II. 176 Thrie quartis of the best wyne, tovit, 
hullok,and wynetent. 1599 Minsheu^o//. Dial. 18/2 Wines 
.. Hallocke, claret, candie. x6xi Florio, Aigleuco vino, 
sweet hollocke wine. 2620 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise 
Hempseed Wks. (1630) 65 Hollock and Tent would be of 
small repute. 1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. 4 Sched., Sackes, 
Canaryes, MalegaeSj Maderaes, Romneys, Hollocks, 
Bastards, Tents & Aihcants. 

Hollocore, obs. form of Halalcor. 

'Holloo, var. of Halloo hit. and v. 

1672 Eachard Obs. Answ. Cont. Clergy (1705) 4 Claps his 
Hands, and cries. Holloo to the Armies that are drawing up. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 19 r 2 To all that ride mad after 
Foxes, that holloo when they see an hare. 1735 Swirr 
Legion Club 67 At the parsons, Tom, holloo, boy. 

Hollop, a sailor’s corruption of Orlop. 

*751 Smollett Per. Pic . lxxxvi, Several feet of under- 
water logging in her hold and hollop. 

Hollow (hp-loa), sb. Forms : 1-2 holh, 3 I10I3, 
6- holow, hollow. [OE. holh (cf. OHG. kttliwa , 
halloa, MHG. hiilwe, pool, puddle, slough) 
OTeut. *holhwO’ t app. radically related to OE. hoi, 
Holl a., Hole sb., and hole, Holk, cavity ; but 
the nature of the formation is obscure. As shown 
under Hole sb. (q.v.), hollow represents an inflex- 
ion of holh, *holw-e, *holw-es, etc., whence ME. 
holwe, holewe, holowe , while the inflexional type 
*hol-e, *hol-es , etc., fell together with Hole sb. 

‘ OE. holh was only sb.; it was perh. from association with 
hoi, which was both ad], and sb., that holh was also madje 
an adj. in early ME. : see next word. But the history is 
peculiar, for while the sb. came down to 1205, in ME. only 
the adjective occurs ; the sb. reappears 01550, app. farmed 
anew from the adj. ; from which time both sb. and adj. 
have been in common use.] 

1 . A hollow or concave formation or place, which 
has been dug out, or has the form of having so 


been : a. r. hole, cave, den, burrow {obs.) ; *t*b. a 
hole running through the length or thickness of 
anything; a. bore {obs .) ; e. a surface concavity, 
more or less deep, an excavation, a depression on 
any surface ; d. an internal cavity (with or with- 
out an orifice) ; a void space. 

r 897 K. /Elfred Gregory’s Past, xxxiii. 218 Holh was 
beboden 5zet sceolde beon on Srem weobude uppan, forflaem 
Saet wind ’ne meahte da lac tostencean. Ibid. xxxv. 240 
Beer se til haefde his holh. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 23 pah an 
castel beo wel bemoned mid monne and mid wepne, and per 
beo anal pi holh pat an mon mei crepan in. <*2205 Lay. 
20848 [The fox] hohes { c holes] him wurcheS. 
f 3 . In modem English. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Gen. xxxii. 25 He touched y° holow 
of his thigh, and the holow of Iaakobs thigh was losed. 
2592 Shaks. Rom. 15- Jul. m.-v. 3 It was the Nightingale, 
and not the Larke, That pier’st the fearefull hollow of thine 
eare. 2605 — Lear 11, iii. 2 By the happy hollow of a Tree. 
x6n Bible Zm. xl. 12 Who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand ? 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage ^ (1614) 
774 The first Indians.. had one, and some both of their teats 
bored thorow, in the hollow wherof.. they wear a Reed. 
1658 A. Fox Wurlz' Surg. 111. viii. 240 If congealed bloud be 
in the body, and that within the hollow of it. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 165 We rested in the hollow of a Rock, 
where we spent the Night. 2691 Ray Creation n. (1692) 
62 The hollow of the Bones, .serves to contain the Marrow. 
2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 218 An Hollow on the Tooth [of 
a tool] makes a Round upon the Work ; and a Round upon 
the Tooth, makes an Hollow on the Work. 1707 Curios, in 
Husb. <5- Gard. 253 A like Iron Pipe, whose hollow were 
very small, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. tWeale) 224 Sometimes 
the back sweep which forms the upper part of the top- 
timber is called the top-timber hollow. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk ., Hollow, the bore of a rocket. 1875 Knight 
Diet . Mech., Hollow, .the empty portion of a bastion.. .The 
depression in an anvil-face or fullering. 2884 A. R. Pen- 
nington Wiclif ix. 296 Such places as the hollow of an oak. 
2884 Bower & Scott Dc Bary's Plianer . 201 Completely 
closed hollows or cavities. 

Jig. 2853 Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. xxi. 272 The empty 
hollow of an unsatisfied heart. 

2 . spec . A depression on the earth’s surface ; a 
place or tract below the general level or sur- 
rounded by heights ; a valley, a basin. 

1553 Brf-nde Q. Curtius 270 All the holowes and valeys 
there about rebounding with the voice of so many tbousandes. 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 96 Within the inner compasse and 
hollow of Africke. 2649 Providence (R.I.) Rec. (1893) II. 9 
His 6 acre Lot .. runneth all along on the brow or top of 
that Hollow. 2725 De Foe Voy. round World (2840) 258 
A very narrow but deep hollow. 2846 H. Beckely//i.tL Ver- 
mont 55 .The vallies and hollows interspersed among the 
mountains and hills are generally very fertile. 2878 Huxley 
Physiogr. x6The river then does really occupy a hollow, in- 
closed on three sides by high ground. 1885 Miss Thackeray 
Mrs. Dyntond 1 8 Can you make out the sea, Susy? Look, 
there it is shining in the hollow. 

3 . The middle or depth (of night or of winter) : 
= Sc. howe. 

2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. ix. VI. 62 These were Fried- 
rich’s last general orders, given in the hollow of the night. 

4 . Short for hollow meat, hollow moulding, 
hollow plane, hollow square : see Hollow a. 

2726 Neve Builder's Did., Hollow, a Term in Archi- 
tecture, by which is meant a Concave Molding, being 
about a Quadrant of a Circle ; by some it is called a Case- 
ment, by others an Abacus. 2764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. 
(1783) 23, I learnt to form lines, and hollows, and squares. 
2823 Egan Grose’s Diet. Vulg. T., Hollow , among epicures, 
means poultry. Nothing but hollow for dinner. 1850 
Holtzappffel Turning II. 492 Concave and convex planes, 
called hollorvs and rounds. 

5 . Bookbinding. A strip of thick paper or paste- 
boardj cut to the height and thickness of the book 
for which the boards and cloth are intended, and 
which acts as a gauge for the guidance of the case- 
makers and as a stiffener for the cloth at the back 
of the book ( Ures Diet. Arts (1875) I. 421). 

Hollow a. and adv. Forms : 3 holh, 

holeh, holeuh, holu, 3-4 I10I3, holewe, 3-5 
-holw(e, 4 holou, -0113, -ough, 4-5 holow3, 4-6 
holow(e, 5 holgh, holu3e,C hollowe, G- hollow. 
[ME. hoi), holeh, also holu, inflected holwe, holewe, 
identical in form with holh, hoi), pi. hol)es, holwes 
sb. : see prec. The development of -lw(e, - low from 
-Ige, -Ig, is normal : cf. folloiv, hallow, sallcnu, etc.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Having a hole or cavity inside ; having an 
empty space in the interior ; opp. to solid. 

a 1250 (hot <5- Night. 1213 An I10I3 [v.r. holeh] stoc hwar 
]>u ]> e miht hude. c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 202/96 In one 
holewe weie onder eorhe. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 251 And 
made kynges fourme of bras al holu wyjnnne. 23. . Gaw. 

<5- Gr. Knt. 2182 A1 watz hoi? in-with, no-bot an olde caue. 
c 2350 Will. Paleme 295 Vnder an holw ok. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) III. 395 A 3erde of fir holow3 wip ynne as 
a pipe. 2398 — Barth. De P. R. viii. xxi. (1495) The 
sterres ben rounde..and ben saddeand sounde, not holough 
nother hooly in the vtter party. 2530 Palsgr. 232/2 Holowe 
spere, bovrdon. 2577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. iv. 
(15S6) 290 b, The juice thrust into a hollow tooth, ass wageth 
the paine. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 567 This was 
hollow, the other solid. Ibid. 833 Blow it thorow hollow 
canes. 2674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 84 In trunks of trees 
made hollow either by fire or age. 2748 Anson's Voy. T. iii. 

30 Orellana placed his hands hollow to his mouth, and bel- 
lowed out the war-cry used by those savages. 2817 J. 
Bradbury Trav. Amer. 2S6 note. Although many species 
of trees are liable to become hollow, yet none are so per. 
fectly hollowed as the gum tree. [1848 Lowell Biglow P. , 


Ser. 1. iv. 25 A marcifu! Providunce fashioned us holler, 
O’ purpose thet we might our principles swaller.J 
, b. Having an empty or vacant space beneath. 

x 657 K. Ligon Barbadoes (2673) 43, 1 would raise my 
foundation ..three foot above ground; leaving it hollow 
underneath for Ventiducts. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 224 Alexandria is all hollow under, -being an entire 
Cistern. 2703 T. N. City « 5 - C. Purchaser 136 ’lhey .. dry 
and season their Boards.. laying them . . hollow for the Air 
to play between them. 2860 Tyndall Glac. t. iii, 28 The 
floor, .was snow, which I knew to be hollow beneath. 

+ c. Porous or open in texture or composition : 
the opposite of close, compact, or solid. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. jjj. xx. (2495) The tonge 
towchinge the complexion of the substaunce therof is holowe 
and full of holes. 2733 J. Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. vi. 24 
Roots and Plants, which otherwise require the lightest and 
hollo west Mould. Ibid., note, Tis easier ,. to imitate this 
Artificial Dust in hollow than in strong Land. 

2. Having a hole, depression, or groove on the 
surface ; depressed below the surrounding surface, 
sunken, indented ; excavated, concave. 

c 2*05 Lay. 7<5x Wes wei holh & long, a 2250 Owl 4- 
Night. 643 Mi nest is hoh [v.r. holeuh]. £“2385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 2293 Ariadne, The holwe rokkis answerden hire 
a-gayn. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 242/2 Holow, as vessellys . . 
concavus. 2577- B. Oooge Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (2586) 44 
Then must the grounde neither lye hollowe, nor in hilles. 
2674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 8 The snows .. continue undis- 
solv'd in hollow places between the hills. 2703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 250 If any part of the Floor prove hollow, 
they lay a Chip . . upon that hollow place, to bare up the 
Board. Ibid. 187 The hollow edge of the Hook. 1854 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) I. 251 Our way to it was- 
up a hollow lane. 

b. Ol the eyes, cheeks, etc. 

23.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 2695 Hol^e were his y^en. 2509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy) 135 Hys eytn holow, 
and his nose croked. 2577 B. Googi: Heresbach's Husb. 
lit. (2586) 217 A horse when he beginnes to be olde, his 
temples waxe hollowe. 2726 Adv. Cap/. A*. Boyle 214 
With hollow Cheeks, and Eyes black. 2858 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 358 Bess .. was rather thinner, and her eyes 
hollower. 2873 Longf. Challenge ix, Hollow and haggard 
faces Look into the lighted hall. 

c. Of the sea : Having the troughs between the 
crests of the waves very deep. 

2726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 29 With a very hard Gale 
of Wind . .and a very deep hollow Sea. 2748 Anson's Voy. 

1. x. 204 The ship laboured very much in a hollow «ea. 2805 
Naval Citron. XIII. 469 The sea was running very hollow. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hollow Sea, the undulation 
of the waves after a gale ; long hollow-jawed sea; ground- 
swell. 

.3. Empty, vacant, void ; hence, having an empty 
stomach, hungry ; lean, starved-looking. 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 10S So hungri and so holewe. 
c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 289 He nas nat right fat, I vndertake. 
But looked holwe and ther to sobrely. c 24^° Tauneley 
Myst. ii. 310, I will fayre on feld ther oure bestis ar, To 
looke if thay be holgh or full. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. 
iii. 75 His Coffers sound With hollow Pouerty, and Empti- 
nesse. 2508 — Mcny W. iv. ii. 172 As ieafous as Ford, 
that search’d a hollow Wall-nut for his uiues Lem man. 
2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. ii. I. 392 That also is gone ; 
and the hollow Eternities have swallowed it. 2878 B. 
Taylor Deukaliou 1. i. 21 The strains dissolve into the 
hollow air. Mod. It must be getting towards dinner-time ; 
I’m feeling pretty hollow. 

4. transf. Of sound : Wanting body ; not full- 
toned ; ‘ sepulchral \ 

2563 Sackyille in Mirr. Mag., Induct, xliv, With broken 
and hollow playnt. 2583 Earl Northampton De/ensativc 
Ep. Ded., Like young babies, they regarde. Rattles that 
can make a kind of hollow sound. 1633 T. Jamf.s Voy. 8 It 
made a hollow . . noyse, like an ouer-fall of water. 2798 W. 
Nares in Anti-Jacobin xxii. (1852' 106 My voice as hollow 
as a ghost’s. 1882 Broadhouse Mus. Acoustics 175 If only 
the uneven partials are present . . the quality of tone is 
hollow. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEncid 11. 546 On the brass of the 
buckler it smote with a hollow ring. 


5 . Jig. Of persons and things; Wanting soundness, 
solidity, or substance; empty, vain; not answer- 
ing inwardly to outward appearance; insincere, 
false. 

a 2529 Skelton^- Parrot 595 So many holow hartes.and 
so dowbyll faces. 2579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.i 213 Too holy 
a profession, for so hollow a person. ,2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. V I, 
m. ii. 66 It is knowne we were but hollow Friends. 2593 — 
Rich. II, 1. iv. 9. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. iv. | 14 The 
Kings Army was hollow at the heart. 2769 Juttius Lett. 
xxix. 232 A false or hollow friendship. 2781 Gibbon 
Decl. <$■ F. II. .viii. 562 Flattering and hollow word' - . 
1832 Lander Adv. Niger!, v. 209 '1 he governor’s preten- 
sions are as hollow as they are improbable. 2855 MoTLme 
Dutch Rep. v. iii. (2866) 6q6 The hollow truce with the 
Huguenots in France had - .been again succeeded by war. 

8. [f. the adv. : cf. B. 2 .] Complete, thorough, 
out-and-out. colloq. 

2750 Coventry Pontpcy Lilt. 1. xvj. (1785) 4 *A “ 
quite a hollow thine/', Goliah won the day. *762 W- 
Jealous Wife v. (£).), So, my lord, you and I arc bom 
distanced ; a hollow tfiing, damme. 2852 Dickln 
Ho. lxiv. Which, In the opinion of my fncnd s *s a nonow 
bargain. .8* Tima 3 - July, i./r The 
steadily left her opponent and gamed a vct> ho 

7. In various collocations, chicily 1 : 

hollow-ads, -auger, tools with concave . ..stea l 

of flat face, for curved work 
jl fall.) \ hollow-bastion (see quot.) i holiow fire 
(see quot.) ; hollow fowl, meat, poultry, 
rabbits, etc., any meat not sold bv '™^’C rs 
(Halliwell); hollow. spar [tr. Ger. hohlspat J, a. 



HOLLOW. 


HOLLY. 


name for Chtastoltte (Ure Diet. Chem . 1823) ; 
hollow-stock, name of the plants Leonotis nepetx- 
folia and Malvastmm spicatum (Cent. Diet.); 
hollow tower (see quot.) ; hollow- turner, a 
mechanic who turns hollow or concave vessels, 
funnels, etc.; hence hollow-turnery \ ^ hollow 
vein, the vena cava ; hollow-way, a way, road, 
or path, through a defile or cutting ; also extended, 
as in quot. 1 882. PIollow Month, Mould, Plane, 
Square, Hollow- ware : see these words. 

1705 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Bastion , * Hollow or Voided 
Bastion , is that which has only a Rampart and a Parapet, 
ranging about its Flanks and Faces, so that a void Space is 
left toward* the Center or Middle. xBBi Raymond A lining 
Gloss., *Hollowfire, a kind of hearth with blast, used for 
reheating the stamps produced in the South Welsh process 
of fining, or the bars of blister-steel in the manufacture of 
shear-steel. 1885 T. Mozley Remin. Towns, etc. I. 89 
People had then to be content with ‘ *hollow fowl as 
poultry, ducks, and rabbits were alike called. 1828 Craven 
Dial., * Hollow meat, fowls. 1706 Phillips ied. Kersey) 
s.v. Tower, 'Hollow Tower (in Fortif t, a Rounding made 
of the remainder of two Brisures, to joyn the Courtin to 
the Orillon ; where the Small-Shot are plac’d that they may 
not be too much expos'd to the Enemies Vi:w. 1887 T, 
Hardy Woodlandfs II. 243 Peeping out she saw .. the 
■*hollow-turner . . loading his wares — wooden bowls, dishes, 
spigots, spoons, cheese-vats, funnels and so on. Ibid. I. 56 
A neighbour engaged in the *hollow-turnery trade. 1591 
Sylvester Du B<v tas vi. 719 Through branching pil es 
of the great *HoIIow-vein. 1625 Hart Anal. Ur. ri. viii. 
105 Through the mesaraicke veines into the great porter 
veine, and from thence into the great hollow veine. 176* 
Sterne Tr. Shandy (1S02) III. 147 Acquainted intimately 
with every country .. the . . roads, and *hollow-ways which 
lead up to them. x 83 z D. Gardner Quatre Bras, etc. 182 
note, The term ‘hollow-way ‘ is employed by English writers 
on this battle [Waterloo] . . to designate any means of 
passage, from a footpath to a boulevard, which is enclosed 
on the sides to a considerable height, whether by walls, 
fences, hedges, houses, or embankments. 

8. Comb. (parasynthettc),as hollow-backed, -billed, 
-cheeked, -footed - horned , - toned ’ -jawed, - vaulted t 
-voiced adjs. Also H jllow-eyed, -hearted. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 78 The nyne propertyesof an asse 
..the .vii. to be rounde fated, the .viii. to be holowe foie d. 
1603 J. Davies Microcosm. Wks. 18/8 1. 17/2 Breath'd out 
with grones, like hollow-voiced windes. 1791 Cowper 
Yard ley Oak 4 A shattered veteran, hollow-trunked perhaps. 
1831 Youatt Horse 3* (U. K. S.j Some persons prefer a 
hollow-backed horse. 1854 Owen Shot. Teeth in Circ. Sc. t 
Organ. Nat. 1. 239 The ruminants.. called hollow-homed. 

B. adv. 

1 . In a hollow manner ; with a hollow sound or 
voice ; insincerely. Obs. exc. in comb, (see 3). 

2621 Shaks. Twel. N. in tv. rot Lo, how hollow the 
fiend speakes within him. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts 
(1658) 291 Then he will cough more hollow. 

2 . Thoroughly, completely, out-and-out; also 
{US.) all hollow, colloq. 

(The origin of this is obscure, and has excited conjecture 
from its first appearance in literature ] 

1668-71 Skinner Etymol. Idns. Angl. s. v., He carried it 
Hollow, Lucutenter Vicit vel Su/>eravit, .. credo dictum 
quasi * he carried it -wholy' . 1762 Foote Orators 1. Wks. 
1790 I. 193 Foote... You succeeded? Suds.. .Yes, yes, 1 got 
it alt hollow. 1767 Chesterf. Left. (1794' IV. cccxxi. 2C7 
He set up for the County of Middlesex, and carried it 
hollow, as the jockeys say. 1786 Wolcott tP. Pindar) 
Farrw. Odes xiv. Wks. 1794 I. 165 I’m greatly pleas’d To 
see the foreigners beat hollow. 1824 W. 1 rving T. Trav. 1 1. 
39 Her blooa carried it all hollow. 1839 Times 19 Oct., In 
the article of hypocrisy.. as in sheer impudence, Mmto has it 
hollow. 1831 j. H. Newman Cath. in Eng.y $ 67 Local 
opinion would carry it hollow against popular opinion. 1859 
Geo. Euot A . Bede 47 She beats us younger people hollow. 

3 . In Comb., qualifying ppl. adjs,, to which 
hollow is hyphened ; mostly in sense 'with a hollow 
sound as hollow bellounng, -blustering, -ringing, 

- sounding , - whispering , etc. ; also ‘ with a hollow 
foundation as hollow-grounded . 

i6xx Sylvfstt.r Du Bartas it. iv. v. Decay 537 O feeble 
May ! O hollow grounded hope ! 1726-46 Thomson I Vinter 
737 'Hie hollow-sounding plain Shake* from afar. Ibid. 
987 Muttering, the winds.. Blow hoIlow.blustVing from the 
south. 1728-46 — Spring 91 B The hollow- whimpering breeze, 
the plaint of rills. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 599 The hol- 
lo w’cr-bc! lowing ocean. 

Hollow (hp lo“), t'. 1 [f. Hollow a.] 

1 . /ram. To render hollow or concave; to make 
a hollow in : to excavate. Also with put. 

c 1450 A - . Gtoueeiter’s Chron. (1724) 415/, no tt (MS. Coll. 
Arm<) Suche a stroke cam doone .. that hit ltolwed the 
stonene walk to a mannes Rrclncw. c J477 Caxtox faion 
20 h, How well the stone is inyned and hollowed by con- 
tinued dropping of water. 1577 It. Goocn Hcresbaeh's 
Jlusb. 11. ' 1586) 55 b, Hollowing it cunmnglie with an Aulle 
or a Bodkin;. 1727 Philip Oua>ll{i% 16' 46 A rock hollowed 
out like the entrance to a church. 1784 Cowrr.n Task vx. 
3* j Some lonely elm That age or injury ha< hollou'cd deep. 
i860 Tynoall Glaciers x. xviii 125 The wall of one (fissure] 
..was hollowed out longitudinally. 

/ig. 184* Tcnnvson Jxr.e .5- Duty Co The want tliat hol- 
low'd all the heart. 

b, To bend into a hollow or concave shape. 

1598 B. Joksos Er. Man in Hum. r. iv, Hollow your 
body more sir, thus. 183* Tennyson pal. cj Art 100 
Hollowing one hand against his ear, To list a foot-L-dL 
1E39 Afacm. Afag. Aug. 246/2, 1 hollowed my hands into 
the form of a binocular glass 

2 . To form by making a hollow {in something) ; 
to excavate. Often with cut. 
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1648 Herrick Hesper., The Cruell Maid, Next, hollow 
out a tomb to cover Me. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thcvcnot's 
Trav. 11. 19 Who led us into a Grotto hollowed in the Rock. 
1796 H Hunter tr. St. Pierres Stud. Nat. (1799) III. .338 
Amphiirue..intreated the Nereids to hollow out that little 
bay. 1817 C. Wolfe Burial 0>ir y. Moore v, As we hol- 
lowed his narrow bed. And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

3 . To make hollow in tone. 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 96 Hollowing his 
voice, and snufiling with much sedate confidence. 

4 . intr. To become hollow or concave. 

cx86o Faber Hymn, The Length of Death viii, How 
suddenly earth seems to hollow. 1892 Harped s Mag. 
280/2 Her cheeks seemed to hollow in, and her chin shook. 

Hence Hollowed (hg-loud), ppl. a., made hollow, 
excavated ; Ho*llowing vbl. sb., a making hollow, 
excavation ; also attnb ., as in hollowing- Hon, 
-knife, - machine , etc. 

1607 Markham Caval. vi. (16x7) 64 Make it by a little 
hollowing to bear.. from the false quarter. 2613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16x4) 643 In boats made of a hollowed tree (like 
the Indian Canoas). 1642 in T. Lechford Note-bk . (1885) 428 
Onehollowing iron.. one rabbettingiron. 2697DPYDEN Virg. 
Georg. 1. 207 Then first on Seas the hollow’d Alder swam. 
1714 Addison Spectator No. 584 t 6 The digging of 
Trenches, and the hollowing of 'Frees, for the better Dis- 
tribution of Water. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek., Hollo-wing - 
knife (Coopering), a drawing-knife for working on concave 
surfaces. 2876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 191 When the child 
was made to bend the body, this lumbar hollowing did not 
disappear. 2884 J. Payn Lit. Recoil. 2x7 His hollowed 
hand and smiling attentive face. 2889 Daily News 12 Oct. 
2/1 Wooden pipes and hollowed trunks of trees. 

Hollow, : see Hollo v. 

fHodlowed, a. Obs. : see quot. 

a 2734 R. Wodrow Analecta (1842) I. 104 Being of a 
hardy frolic temper, or a little hollowed, as we call it. 

Ho ilo W-ey 'e d, a. Havingholloweyes; having 
the eyes deep sunk in their orbits. 

a 1529 Skelton Vpfon Deedman's Hcd 11 No man may 
him hyde From Deth holow eyed. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
v. i. 240 A needy-hollow-ey’d-sharpe-looking-wretch. *781 
Cowper Hope $8 Hollow-eyed abstinence, and lean despair. 
1870 P’cess Alice Mem. 32 Jan. (1884) 239 Victoria looks 
very hollow-eyed, pale and wretched. 

Ho’llow-liea’rted, a. Having a hollow heart ; 
insincere, false. 

1549 Cover dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol. (R.), 
Holowe-herted flatterye and craftye deceauyng. 2648 
Gage l Vest Ittd. xii. (165s) 43 Inwardly false and hollow 
hearted. 2830 Tennyson Poems 44 Hoilowhearted apathy, 
The cruellest form of perfect scorn. 

Hence Ho-llow-hea*rtedness, insincerity. 

2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 John 44 Except al 
holowhartednes be also plucked quite out of y* mind. 2678 
J. Brown Life of Faith (2824) I. ii. 44 The Lord discovereth 
the hollow-heartedness of many. 28x6 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XV. 530 They are haughty toward strangers, .. suspicious, 
and full of hollow-heartedness. 

Hollowly (hp-ldli), adv. [f. Hollow a. + -lt 2 .] 
In a hollow manner; with a hollow sound; in- 
sincerely. 

a 2547 Surrey Adncid 11. 70 Wherewith the caves gan 
hollowly resound, 2603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 11. iii. 23 He 
..try your penitence, if it be sound, Or hollowly put on. 
2607 Markham Caval.w. (1617)63 It may couer all the hoofe 
hollowly that it may not touch the soale. 28x4 Mermaid 
11. i, How strange and hollowly his accents sound ! 2881 J. 
Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. v, The sound echoed hollowly 
through the house. 

Hollowness (hp*lanes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being hollow ; 
concavity; internal emptiness; sunken condition. 

24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 571/32 Cavilas, hohvnehse. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 244/1 Hoi own esse of a vesselle . . con- 
cavilas. 254s R aynold Byrth Mankynde 9 b, The . . matrix 
. .a strong bladder, hauyng jn it but one vniuersal holonesse. 
2593 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. ii. 59 Greefe boundeth where it 
falls, Not with the emptie hollownes, but weight. # 1664 
Evelyn Pomona iii. (R.), Old trees (quite decayed with an 
inward hollowness), a 2822 Shelley Mother 4- Son iii. 9 
Within her ghastly hollowness of eye. 

+ 2 . concr. and semi-cotter. A hollow formation 
or place ; a hollow, cavity, or concavity. Obs. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylns v. 1B09 His lightc gost ful blys- 
fully is went Vp to he Jjolwghnesse of he seuenhe spere. 
2480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 6 Aite cherdhokc there is a gretc 
holownes vndererthe. 26x2 Markham Ccntn try Contents, xii. 
65 The Perch .. al ideth mo>t in Creeks ana hollownesses, 
which are about the bank. 27x5 Molyneux in Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 375 There are Nine of these Hollownesses and as 
many Eminences, undulated as they paint Sea Waves. 

3 . Of a sound or voice : see Hollow a. 4. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xxvii. (1495) 242 
Yf holownesse comyth of drynesse, it is knowen by drye 
coughe. 2605 Shaks. Lear j. i. 156 Whose low sounds 
Reuerbe no hollowncsse. 1884 Mrs. C. Praed Zero II. 64 
Helena was shocked at the hollowness of her voice. 

4 . Emptiness, vanity; insincerity, faUcness. 

1608-33 l* 1 ’- Hall AJedit. Veres (1851) 202 Dissect this 

dose heart of mine,. and if thoa finde-t any hollownes.s, fill 
it up. 2790 G. Walker Serm. II. xxi. 118 A thorough 
man of the world, who knows it in all its hollownesses, 28 86 
Manch . Exam. 13 Jan. 5/7 The hollowness of his profes- 
sions. 

HoTlow-root. Herb. [A 16th c. tmnsl. of G. 
kolwuriz, kohkvurfz , applied fo Arislolochia, also 
to Corydalis tuberose: \ sec Grimm.] a. A name 
for Cotydalis tuberosa (C. cava), also called hole- 
wort and hollounvort) ; extended by Gernrde to 
other species of Corydalis. D. erroneously, A name 
for Ado.xa MoschaieUitia. 


2578 Lyte Dodoens in. ii. 316 (Of Holeworte) The mote 
whiche is holowe within is called in Germanic HoUvurtz, 
that is to say in English Holowe xoote, or Holewurt. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. ccccxlvi. (1633) ic.92. 2753 Cuameess 
Cycl. Supp. App., Hollow-root, .a name sometimes giv c n to 
the . . fumitory. 2788 Chambers' Cycl., Moschatellir.a, 
hollow root, or tuberose moschatel . . a little plant common 
under our hedges, in spring. 2884 Miller Plant-n., Hctc - 
wort. Hollow-wort, or Hollow-root. Corydalis tuberosa 
and Adoxa Moschatcllina. 

Ho ‘HOW- ware. Bowl- or tube-shaped ware of 
earthenware, wood, or metal: now especially thelast. 

2682 Isee b]- 1703 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 274 AH 
hollow Ware, (as they call Ridge-tyles, Corner, Gutter, and 
Dormar-tyles). 2744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hmhnndm. VII. 
n. 79 Maple .. is approved of by the turner for making 
hollow-ware. 2880 Statist. Mannf. U. S. 1059 A coarse, 
greenish glass, often termed bottle-glass. .It is called in this 
country hollow ware. 2891 Daily Nervs 9 Feb. 2/4 Cast- 
iron ho! low- ware is selling very slowly. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hollow-ware maker, 
making, manufacturer, + pnvtercr , trade , utensil. 

1682 Lend. Gaz. No. 17x7/8 Francis Scngood,. .Hollow- 
Wear Pewterer, hath Molds and Stocks to Sell. 18S1 Por- 
celain Works, Worcester 21 The manufacture of soup 
tureens, covered dishes, ewers and basins, &c. is called 
Hollow Ware Pressing. These objects are all made ia 
moulds. 2888 A. N. Palmer Hist. Old Nonconf. IVrcxhart 
76 A hollow-ware manufacturer at Bewdley. 

Hollowwort (h^’l<?jW2;at). = Hollow-root a. 

2863 Prior Plant-n ., Hollow-wort, or Hole-wort, from its 
hollow root, Corydalis tuberosa. 
t Hodlowy, hol x o)wy, deriv. or by- forms of 
Hollow a. and adv. 

c 2400 Lanfrand s Cirurg. 78 (MS. B.), pc re ben sixe manere 
of pese Vlcus. .Venemy & holwy [MS. A. holow?]. Ibid 93 
pe Ulcus ys foule & stynkynge, be lippes . . alle abouie 
areryde & holwy [MS. A. holowe], & pis is pe dyfTcrence 
bytwene cancre & a foule Ulcus & an hory. 2495 Treviso's 
Barth. De P, R. v. xliii. i6oThe reynes ben flesshly poores 
and holowy rounde and coueryd wyth fatnesse. 

Holly (hp'li). Forms: 2-5 holi, 3-6 liolio, 4 
holij, 5 hoolly, 5-6 holy, 6 holes, 7- holly. 
[Shortened from OE. holcgn, holcn : see Hollis.] 

1 . A plant of the genus Ilex ; orig. and «/. the 
common European holly, /. Aqttifohum, an ever- 
green shrub or small tree with dark-green tough 
glossy leaves, having indented edges set with sharp 
stiff prickles at the points, and bearing clusters of 
small green flowers succeeded by bright red berries ; 
much used for decorating houses and churches at 
Christmas. The American holly, 7 . opaca, is an 
evergreen tree similar to this, found in the United 
States from Massachusetts southward. 

c 1150 Voc. in "Wr.-Wulcker 545/23 U Ido. lioli. amS 
Aucr.R . 418 Ne mid holie [dAS". T. holinj, nc mid breresne 
ne biblodge hire sidf. 14. . Songs d Carols 15m C. (I ercy 
Soc.) 84 Here commys* holly, that is so gent. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur iv. xxvi, He satve hym sytte vnder a tree 
ofhoolly. 1545 Ascham To.rofh. u. (Arb.) ir 7 Peecyngeof 
a sbafte with brasell and holic, or other heauy woodcs. 156a 
Lrnilmu Churc/nu. Acc. (Camden) 108 Paid for holy and 
evy. .iiijff. j6joGuiu.im Heraldry ni.vit.(l6zi) 10S l'here 
is a kinde of Holly that is void of these prickles. -and there- 
fore called^ free holly. 1805-6 CoLERtDGE 3 Graves IV. xxm. 
Lone hollies marked the spot. 1850 Tennvson /« Mern. 
xxx. With trembling fingers did we weave The holly round 
the Christmas hearth. 

2 . Applied, with or without defining word, to 
other plants (mostly shrubs) resembling the com- 
mon holly; e. g. (in mod. Diets.) to the holm-oak, 
Quercns Ilex-, in Australia to species ot Iltsk/a 
and Lomatia. Californian Holly, Hettromelt/ 
arbulifolia (Cent. Diet.) ; Cape Holly, Croce xylol 
cxcchnrn ; Ground Holly, Chimaphila umbellate ; 
Mountain Holly, KcmopantUcs canadensis ; Hew 
Zealand Holly, Olcaria ilicifoUa ( J rcas. Bet. and 
Miller Plant-n.). See also box-holly (Box sbA 3 b), 
Knee-holly, Sea-holly. 

1846 J. L. Stokes Vise. Australia II. iv. 133 Holly,. 
Hakea..Snndy Soil, — produces gum. # . 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. Of or belonging to tnc 
holly, ns holly-bark, - berty , -bough, • bush , •Itf 
-tree, -wood', consisting or made of holly* or it* 
wood, as holly-hedge, -staff, -wand. b. Special 
Combs. : holly-boy, an elfigy of a boy made oi 
holly, which (together with an iv) f girl ) figured 
certain village sports in East Kent on Slnove 
Tnesday; holly-fern, Asfidium tor Polystichxtfj 
Lonchitis, so named from its stiff prickly fronds » 
holly -laurel, ‘ the islay, Prunus ilicifoUa, of Can* 
fomia* {Cent. Diet holly-leaved a., haring 
leaves resembling those of the holly; holly-oak, 
the holm-oak or evergreen oak, Qucrcus 1 U * » 
holly-roso, f {a) an old name for some 

Cist us ; (/>) a name for Turner a ulmifoha , a 
Indian shrub with yellow flowers ; holly-sot a* 
with holly ; sb. a hedge made of holly \cf. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Bird-lime, Made from M yf 
hark boiled Jen or twelve bourv 2818 La Belle Astra . 
X/II. 85/, Cambridge hat edged with * 1 1 0 U y - lx o ^ 

X785 Burns Vision 1. ix. Green, slender, leaf-clad ho > 
Ixrnghv 2779 Genii. Mag. XLIX. J37 T[*e 5 ,rl . < * , T.kb 
assembled m a crowd and burning an uncouth eJug)# , * 
they called an * Holly Boy, and which it r^ems they 
stolen from the boys. 2664 Evelyn Kal. I fort. 

Guard it W'ith a J-urse or *HoJJy branch. 5 
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Si. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 52 It. payed for sysis to the 
*holy bush at Christmas ixd. 1591 Plat Jcwelt-ko . m. 65 
To take a Tauerne and get a Hollibush. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Elenver. PL VI. 192 Rough Alpine Fern, or *HoIIy Fern. 
Z72&-46 Thomson Spring 635 Some to the *ho!ly-hedge 
Nestling repair. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 470 The * Holly 
leaues and all the kindes of Holme be set with sharpe 
prickes. 1777 Cook 2 nd Voy. iv. iii, iR.) The ^holly-leaved 
barbary. 1597 Gerarde Herbal in. xxx. 1159 Holme Oke, 
Huluer Oke, or *Holly Oke. Ibid. 111. hi. 1092 Of *Hollie 
Roses, or Cistus. 1700 tr. Cowley’s 6 Bks. Plants iv. 90 
Why Holly-Rose, dost thou, of slender frame. And without 
scent, assume a Rose’s Name? 1664 Evelyn Sylva xxi. 
(1812) I.274 Let every fifth or sixth be a*Hol!y-set; they 
will grow up infallibly with your Quick. 1787-9 Wordsw. 
Even. Walk 10 ’Mid clustering isles, and *hoIly-sprinkled 
steeps. 1538 Turner Libellus C j a, Angli an *holy tre, & 
an Huluar tre ncminant. 1854 Syme Eng. Bot, (ed. 3) II. 
222 There are records of Holly trees of great size growing 
in some of the counties of England. 1573 Tusser Husb. 
lxxvii. (18781 169 Let *hollie\vand threate. Let fisgig be 
beate. 16S8 R. Holme Armoury 11. 41/2 The Hone is .. 
*Hollywood converted into stone. 3864 Syme Eng. Bot, 
(ed. 3 1 II. 222 To the turner Holly wood is very valuable. 

HoHy, obs. form of Wholly. 

Hollybutft, -dame, obs. var. Halibut, -dom. 
Hollyhock (hpriihpk). Forms: 3 holihoc, 4-7 
holihocke, 5 holy hokko, holy hokke, 6holioke, 
hollihoke, holyoke, -ooke, hollyhock©, holly- 
oke, 6-7 hollihocke, hollioke, holyhocke, 7 
holliock, -oak, holy hock, hollyoak, 7-8 holy- 
hock, 8 holyoak, holy-oak, ?9 holly-oak, 7— 
holly-hock, 8- hollyhock, [f. Holy a. + Hock 
sbA mallow: evidently of hagiological origin; cf. 
the Welsh name Jtocys bendigaul, which appears to 
translate a med.L. *tnalva benedicta. Another name 
was cnulis Sancti Cuthberti , * Seynt Cutberts-cole * ; 
s eeAlphita 61 s.v. Euisctts, no s.v. Malua. 

The guess that ‘the hollyhock was doubtless so called 
from being brought from the Holy I>and ’ has been offered 
in ignorance of the history of the word.] 
f 1 . orig. The Marsh Mallow, Allhxa officinalis 
(in med.L. ibiscum malva , bis inalva , OF. vie 
mauve , F. gut mauve, Sp. malvavisco). Obs. 
m Ci 26s Voc. Fames Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 556/24 Althea , 
i. ymalue, L holihoc. a 1387 Sinon. Bart hoi. (Anecd. Oxon.) 
10 Alien , i. holihocke. I bid. 43 JVtmave, i. holi hocke. 
c 1400 Lauf rands Cimrg. 56 Take malowe leues .. & )>q 
rote of holihocke [/?. holy hokke]. C1440 Promp. Pan’. 
243/2 Holy hokke, or wylde malowe.., alien , malviscus. 
<71465 A lp/iita( Anecd. Oxon. >4 A Ita vialua..gall. wymalue, 
anglice holyhokke. _ 1538 Turner Libellus A ij a, Altheam 
aliqut ebiscum, siue ibiscum Dominant, officinaemaluam, bis 
xnaluam, nostrates Holy oke. 16x0 Markham Masterp. 11. 
dxxiii. 489 An oyntment made ofholy-hoxe, orsea-mallowes. 
1614 — Cheap Husb. it. xxv. 149 Annoint her feet with the 
juyee of the Hearb Holyhocke. 

2 . Now, The plant Althsea rosea , of the same 
genus as the prec., a native of China and southern 
Europe, having a very tall and stout stem bearing 
numerous large flowers on very short stalks ; many 
varieties, with flowers of different tints of red, 
purple, yellow, and white, are cultivated in gardens. 

*548 Turner Names of Herbes s.v. Malua, Malua bor- 
tensis is of two kindes. The one is called alone in greeke 
Malache in englishe Holyoke, and of thys sort is the iagged 
mallowe. [He distinguishes it from * Althea and Hibiscus 
..in englishe marrishe Mallowe*.] 1551 — Herbal 1. 
B viij a, By thys description it is playne that our comon 
holyoke is not Althea. 1573 Tusser Husb. xliii. (1878) 96 
Holiokes, red, white and carnations. 1625 B. Jonson 
Pan’s Ar.niv, 29 Bright crowne-imperiall, king’s-speare 
holy-hocks. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 510 This Experiment of 
seuerall Colours, comming vp from one Seed, would bee 
tried also in.. Poppy and Hollyoke [1677 Hollyoak]. 1641 
True Char. Untrue Bishop 10 Who weareth. .a fine holliock 
for the knot of his girdle. _ 1700 tr. Cowley's 6 Bks. Plants 
iv. 80 The Holihock disdains the common size Of Herbs, 
and like a Tree do’s proudly rise. 2741 Com pi. Fam.- Piece 
it. iii. 357 Sow Pinks Holyoaks, annual Stocks. 17 66 
Akstey Bath Guide xi. 106 Like a Holy-Hock, noble, 
majestic, and tall. X830TENNYSON Song, *A spirit haunts *, 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 
fig. 1897 Violet Hunt Utikist , Unkimi l ii. (ed. 2) 24 It 
takes a great bouncing hollyhock of a woman to look well 
here, not a white lily, as they call me in town. 

b. altrib. and Comb., as hollyhock blossom , root ; 
hollyhock-rose, an American species of club-moss, 
Selaginella lepidophylla , also called resurrection - 
plant', hollyhock-tree, a malvaceous tree, Hibis- 
cus splendens, found in Australia. 

2616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fanne 145 The decoction 
of hollihocke roots. 

Holm, holme * (h<?«m). Also Sc. howm. 
[In seme 1, OE. holm sea, ocean, wave (only 
in poetic lang.) ; in sense 2, a. ON. holmr islet 
in a bay, creek, lake, or river, meadow on the 
shore ; corresp. to OS., LG. holm hill. 

These are generally held to be the same word ; the sense 
* hill ’(not recorded in OE., though used by Layamon) being 
taken as the original (related to the stem of Hill sb., and 
so to L. coffi*, admen ) ; thence it is supposed arose the 
sen^e ‘islet’, and fig. that of ‘billow’, ‘wave’, ‘sea*; but 
this last is obscure. (Med.L. holmus , hulmus are from Eng.)] 
1 1 . 1 . The sea, the wave. (Only in OE.) 

a xooo Beowulf (Z.) 240 Hider ofer hoi mas. Ibid. 1593 
l*a 5 e mid hro 5 -gare on holm wliton. [1892 Stopf. Brooke 
E. E. Lit. iii. 59 The one who is killed swims in the holm.] 
IX. 2 . A small island, an islet ; esp. in a river, 
estuary, or lake, or near the mainland.. 


(Frequent in place-names, as Steep Holme in the Severn, 
Priestkolm near Anglesea, Eam/skolm and Lingholm in 
Her went water, IVtllozv Holm near Carlisle ; but, as a living 
word, applied only to the small grassy islets in Orkney and 
Shetland, and (as a foreign word) to those of Norway, Ice- 
land, etc.) 

1 c 1050 O. E. Chiron. (MS. C.) an. 902 py ilcan gere was 
past gefeoht ret fain Holme Cantwara & b»ra Heniscra. 
a 2x00 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1025 Her for Cnut cyng to 
Denmearcon mid scipon to b a m holme mt ea prere halgan. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 244/1 Holm, of a sonde yn the see ( K . 
holme of sownde in he see ; Harl. holm or sond of the see), 
biialassum , vel hulmus. 1556 \V. Towrson in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589)' 112 The 13. daye we came betwext the flat 
Holmes and the steepe Holmes. 1693 J. Wallace Orkney 
92 Holm , a little Isle for the most part desart, and only 
employed for pasturage. 1706 Maule Hist. Piets in Mi sc. 
Scot. (1818) I. 103 Some times they stand in little holms in 
the midst of lochs. 2839 Stonehouse Axholme 261 -The 
monks of the Priory of Thomholmes . . built a convenient 
bouse on a holme or small island between Owston and 
Gulnethorpe. 1846 McCulloch A cr. Brit. Empire (1854) 
L 315 In Orkney .. Some of the islets, or holms, appear 
like gigantic pillars, rising perpendicularly from the sea : 
these are the resort of vast numbers of sea-fowl. 1886 
Burton Arab. N/s , I. 226 An islet, a mere holm, girt on all 
sides by the sea. 

|| b. (In Sw. and Da.) A dockyard, shipyard. 
1654 Whitelocke Jrtil. Swed. Emb. (1772) II. 249 White- 
locke came to the holme where the ship was to be launched. 

3 . A piece of flat low-lying ground by a river or 
stream, submerged or surrounded in time of flood. 

In living use in the south of Scotland ( [hawin ' ) and north 
of England, and extending far south in place-names; 
‘a flat pasture in -Romney Marsh (Kent) is yet called the 
Holmes' (Way). 

22.. Nnvminsler Carful. (Surtees) 229 Item in Ie Suther- 
holme,_duas acras, in Ie Northerholme, tres rodas .. ab 
australifine del holme usque ad aquilonalem finem ejusdem 
holrai. c 2440 Promp , Pam>. 243/2 Holm, place, .be-syde a 
water, hulmus. 1531 Nottingham Rec. III. 369 For the 
holm bytwen the Grey Frere walle and Leen. 2799-2805 
Wordsw. Prelude j. 275 O Derwent 1 winding among 
grassy holms. 1803 — Yarrow Unvis. v, * Oh 5 gTeen,* said 
1 , ‘are Yarrow’s holms’. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) s.v. 
Dreghom, The holms on the banks of the rivers Annock and 
Irvine are a fine deep loam. 2864 Tennyson North. Farmer 
(O. S.) xiii, Wi *auf the cows to cauve an’ Thornaby holms 
to plow I 2865 Livingstone Zambesi xiii % 264 On these 
holmes herds of buffaloes and waterbucks daily graze. 

+ III. 4 . A hill. Obs. rare. 

C1205 Lay. 20712 Into pan ha}e wude, in to pan ha^e 
holme. Ibid. 20861 He [pe vox] ulih to pan holme, S: his 
hoi isecheo. 

IV. 5 . attrib. and Comb . (in sense 2 or 3). 

2744 W. STUKELEYin Mem. (Surtees) III. 273 The Roman 
money found here in great abundance; they call them 
Holm-pennys. 1865 H. H. Dixon Field Fern V.308 Half 
bred Iambs are on the holme land near the river. 

Holm 2 (h<?am). Also 4- holme. [A phonetic 
corruption of holti from OE. holen, Hollin, holly.] 
L The common holly. Obs. exc. dial, 
c 1386 Chaucer fCnt.’s T. 2063 Ook, firre, birch, Aspe, 
Alder, holm, popeler. <7x440 Promp. Parv. 244/1 Holme, 
or holy, ulmus , hussus. 1577 B. Googe Hercsbai h's Husb. 
It. (1586) 108 b, Holme, or Holly, is .. continually greene. 
15^8 Stow - Surv. xi. (1603) 98 Nayled full of Holme and 
Iuie. 1598 Florio, Agrifoglio [also Aguifoglid), the Holly, 
the Holme, or Huluer tree. x6or Holland/V/wy 1 . 470 All 
the kindes of Holme be set with sharpe prickes. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 11. v. 325 Feeding on holm, 
elder-trees, and brambles. 3859 All Y. Round No ; 36. 225 
Still called holme in Devonshire, .in Norfolk it is called 
hulver. 1893 IVestm. Gaz. 21 June 3/2 (New Forest) He 
* rattles like a boar in a holme .is Still a familiar saying. 

2 . The Holm-oak. 

1552 Cooper Elyot’s Diet. s. v. Ilex, A tree called of some 
Holme. 2577. B. Googe Heresbach's Httsb. 1. (1586) 4 
Sometime I list to rest me under an old Holme. 1591 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 215 The blacke Holme that loves 
the watrie vale; And the sweete Cypresse, signe of deadly 
bale. 2601 Holland Pliny I. 495 There is an Holme 
growing in the Vatican, elder than Rome it selfe. a 1702 
Sedley Virg. Past. Wks. 1722 I. 262 Often from a hollow 
Holm the Crow Did on the left the coming Mischief show. 
1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 25/2 The Holm, and alt 
other Sorts of Oaks. 2814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 206 
A sturdy bolm, Rent from its fibres by a blast. 

3 . Comb., as holm-berry (dial.), -disk (made of 
holly - wood), -wood ; holm - cock, -screech, 
-thrush, local names of the missel-thrush, from its 
feeding on holly-berries. See also Holm-oak, -tree. 

i6ox Holland Pliny I. 267 Stakes and posts .. of Holme 
wood. 1758 Borlase Cornwall 244 The . . missel-bird . . 
which we call in Cornwall the holm-thrush. 1771 Gentl. 
Mag. XLI. 489 Holm dishes held our rustic cheer. 2885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 1 Missel Thrush .. Holm 
thrush, Holm cock, Holm screech (Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset). 2892 T. Hardy Test I. 202 Let me put one little 
kiss on those holmberry lips, 
f Holme, obs. form of Hame 2 , Haulm. 
ci^oPromfi Parv.zufi Holme, or halm. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 15 They must have homLers or coller*, holmes 
withed about theyr necks. 1552 Huloet, Thacke eryge, 
holme, or strawe, stipula. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. 
Casa, Straminex Casx, made of holme. 

f Holmen, a. Obs . [f. Holm 2 + -ex 4 ; c f. 
oaken.] Of holm or holly ; made of holly-wood. 

13.. K. Alis. 4945 Her gamement .. of holmen leues, 
a 26x8 Sylvester At ay den's Blush c 4i Hee makes a shift 
to cut an holmen pole. Ibid. 1782 The Lad here loads the 
Asse with Holmen sprayes. 

+ Holmes. Obs. . Also 5 holiness, 7 hollmea. 
f A corruption of Ulmes (Ulm).J A fustian made at 
Ulm in Germany ; more fully Holmes fustian. 


\ *474 m Dauney Arc. Scot. Melodies (T83B), Item, x. elnes 

of blak holmess fustian to the trumpatis doublats. 1547 
Boorde Introd. Know!. xiv.(x87o) 161 A cyte called Ulmes, 
where fustyan vlmes is made, that we cal holmes. 1551 
As cham Let. Wks. 3865 I. it. 264 This city is enriched by 
making of fuschian called in England barburuslie holmes 
fuschian. 1624 Nawortk H ouseh. Bks. (Surtees) 213, 3 yards 
of white hollmes, iiij*. 2633 Ibid. 298, 9 yeardes of holmes 
fustian, xij‘. 

II Ho'lmgang*. [mod. ad. ON. holmganga , 
* going to the holm * (or islet) on which a duel was 
fought.] A duel to the death. 

184^ I. A. Blackwell in Mallet North. Atdig. 2S8 The 
question at issue was decided with sword and battle-axe 
by a holtngang. 2865 Kingsley Hercw. I. iv. 145 Me 
happier the Valkyrs shall hail from the holmgang. 1891 
Rider Hacgard Eric xii, 215 The two who shall stand 
against me in holmgang. 

Holm-oak (h^**mi^uk). [f. Holm 2 + Oak.] 

The evergreen oak ( Quercus Ilex'), a native of 
Italy and other Mediterranean countries; so called 
from the resemblance of its dark evergreen foliage 
to that of the holly. 

X S97 Gerarde Herbal in. xxx. 1159 The Ilex .. might be 
called Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke, for difierence 
from the shrub or hedge tree Agrifolium, which is simply 
called Holme, Holly, and Huluer. 1599 Thynne Animadzr. 
(1875) 47 The Cerrus, being the tree wbiche we ccmonly call 
the_‘ holme oke *<as Cooper also expoundeth ihe Ilex to be that 
whiche wee call holme). 1770 Lanchorne Plutarch (1879) 
I. 8/r iEgeus gave a scarlet sail dyed with the juice of the 
flower of a very flourishing holm-oak. 2837 Longf. Fri '• 
thio/'s Homestead 19 A table of holm-oak. Polished and 
white, as of steel. 

attrib. 2830 tr. Aristoph. A chan:. 29 The sparks . . leap 
aloft from the holm-oak embers. 

Holm-tree. [f. Holm 2 .] 

1 . The holly; - Holm 2 i. Obs. exc. dial. 

CX400 Sowione Bab. 61 He rested him vndere an holme 
tre. 1576 Turberv, Venerie 89 Holies of holme trees. 2778 
Eng. Gazetteer ted. 2) s.v. Lydd, Near the sea, is a place 
called Holmstone.. which abounds. .with holm-trees. 1887 
T. Hardy Woodlanders III. 286 They had arranged that 
their meeting.. should be at the holm-tree. 

2 . The holm-oak; =Holm 2 2. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Iligneus, A branch of 
holme tree. 2606 Holland Siteiou. 79 In the Hand Caprear, 
the boughes of a very old holmetree. .became fresh againe 
at his comming thither. 1803 R. Brookes' Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s.v. Landes , The holm-tree, of the bark of which 
corks are made. 


Holn, pa. pple. of Hele v . 1 Obs. 

Holnes, obs. form of Wholeness. 

Holo- (hplo), before a vowel hoi-, combining 
form of Gr.oAos ‘whole, entire*, occurring in various 
scientific and technical terms, for the more im- 
portant of which see their alphabetical places; 
sometimes opposed to herni- or mero -. In Crys- 
tallography, denoting that a crystal or crystalline 
form has the full number of faces (IIolohedral, 
Holosymmetrical), or the full number of normals 
(Holosystematic), belonging to its system. 

J* HoTagogne Med. Obs. [Gr. dyo. ryos leading], 
sb. a medicine reputed to expel all morbid humours ; 
adj. having this property. Holarthri*tic a. [Ar- 
thritic], affected with gout in all the joints. 
|| Holethnos [Gr. tOvos nation, race], an undivided 
primitive stock or race ; hence Hole thnic a. (less 
correctly holo-et/mic), pertaining or relating to a 
holethnos. Holetrous (-rtrss) a. Zool. [Gr. qrpov 
abdomeu], of or pertaining to the Holclra , a division 
of Arachnids in which the abdomen is closely joined 
to the thorax (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). Holo- 
ba’ptist, one who baptizes by immersion. Holo- 
Branchiate (-brarijki#), -ions (-ias) adjs. Ich- 
thyol. [Gr. Ppayxta gills], haring complete gills or 
branchial apparatus: opp.to hemibranchiale. Holo- 
cephalons (-se’fabs) a. [Gr. KtcpaXrj head], having 
an entire or undivided skull, as the group Holo 7 
cephali of fishes, in which the hyomandibnlar bone 
is continuous with the cranium ; so Holoce’plial, 
a fish belonging to this group. Holochlxunydate 
(-klarmidrt), -chlamydic ^-klami'dik) adjs. Zool. 
[Gr. yXayLis mantle], having the margin of the 
pallium entire, as the suborder Holochlamyda of 
gastropods. HoTochrone (-krffan) Math. [Gr. 
Xpbvos time], a curve such that the times of descent 
of a heavy particle through different portions of it 
are a given function of the arcs described. Holo- 
cryptic (-kri'ptik) a. [Cryftic], wholly hidden or 
secret ; spec, of a cipher incapable of being read 
except by those who have the key (Webster 1 064). 
Holocry’stalline a., wholly crystalline in sj™ 0 " 
ture; opp. to hennery stal line. HolodactyUc a. 
Pros., consisting entirely of dactyls except t e as 
foot, as a hexameter, fl Holog-a’strula Em ry e 
the gastrula of a holoblastic ovum (°PP\ 0 . 

gaslrula) ; hence Eolog’a'stmlar a. of * 
of a hologastrala. Solognotlioui! (hclrE I > a J«0 °- 
Zool. [Gr. Tvafcs- jnw], having the jaw in one piece, 
as the secUon Uobgnalha of pstro^ds. Ho!o- 
hemihe'dral a. Cryst., having the fall number o! 
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planes in half the octants ; sometimes said of the 
inclined hemihedral forms of the isometric system. 
Hololiexa*£OJial a. Cryst having the fall number 
of normals belonging to the hexagonal system. 
Holophanerous (-farneras) a. Entom. [Gr. <pavcpos 
manifest], wholly discernible; applied after Latreilie 
to the metamorphosis of insects when complete 
(Craig 1S47). Holophytlc (-frtik) a. Biol. [Gr. 
<Pvt 6 v plant J, wholly plant-like ; used in reference 
to the nutrition of certain Protozoa. || Holople'zla, 
nonce-wd. [as if mocLL., after apoplexia Apo- 
plexy], general or total paralysis (cf. Hemi- 
plegia). Holo-ptlc a. (see quot.). HolorhPnal a. 
Ornith . [Gr. piv- nose], having the nasal bones 
slightly or not at all cleft. Holosericeous 
(-seri'J'ss) a. Bot. [L. scricum silk], wholly covered 
with silky pubescence. Holosiderite (-si‘dereit) 
[Gr. aiZrjpos iron : see -ite], a meteorite consisting 
entirely or almost entirely of iron. Holosiphonate 
(-sai'fonA) a. Zoo!., having a completely tubular 
siphon, as the order Holosipliona or Dibranchiata 
of cephalopods. Holospond&'ie a. Pros., consist- 
ing wholly of spondees, as a hexameter. Holo- 
stean (holp'stian) [Gr. berrkov bone] a., entirely 
bony; having a wholly osseous skeleton, as the 
group Holostei of ganoid fishes ; sb. a fish belonging 
to this group; so Holo'stecms a. — prec. Holo- 
cteric (-steTik) a. [irreg. f. Gr. arepedr solid], 
wholly solid ; applied to a barometric instrument 
in which no liquid is employed, as an aneroid. 
Holote’ssarad, Holotetra-gon.nl adjs, Cryst ., 
having the fall number of normals belonging to 
the tesseral, or the tetragonal, system. Holotkecal 
(-Jtrkal) a. Ornith . [Gr. Qr\ tnj case, envelope], 
having the tarsal envelope entire or undivided. 
Holotrichons (holp-trikas) a. Biol. [Gr. 0 pt[, rpix- 
hair], belonging to the order Holotricha of in- 
fusorians, which have similar cilia all over the 
body, Holotrochons a. Biol. [Gr. 

rpoybs wheel], belonging to the division Jlolotrocha 
of Rotifers, which have one entire trochal disk. 
Holozoic(-zuu*ik) a. Biol. [Gr. (wov animal], wholly 
like an animal in mode of nutrition : said of certain 
Protozoa, in opposition to holophyiic . 

2683 Salmon boron Med. 1. 38 *Holagogues, or Pan- 
chymagogues. # 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Holagogus , . . 
applied to medicines that evacuate or empty; holagogue. 
Hid., II obi rtk ri tic us, of or belonging to Holarthritis ; 
"'holarthritic. 1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 7. 11 note, I shall 
venture, for brevity, to call the primitive undivided Indo- 
European people the * Holethnos’ . . whence the adjective 
1 *Holethnic * by correct derivation. 1890 Athenxum 7 June 
733/x The germ from which the Aryan * holethnic ' language 
was developed. <1x641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Cf Mon. (,1642) 
399 These hypocrites were not onely HemerobaptUts, but 
Horabaptists, and *Holobaptists washing .. almost every 
houre in the day, if not their whole body, yet some parts 
of the body. 3885 Syd. See. Lex , *Hohvra/iehiate. 3854 
Mayne Expos. Lex., *Holobranchious. 1886 Athenxum 
xi June 782/2 Callorhynchus . .is the southern representative 
of the northern * "holocephalous 1 Chimxra. 1884 Q. Jrnl. 
GeoL See. XL. 446 The ground mass is_*holocrystalline. 
1891 Athenxum 19 Sept. 391/1 He.. describes the principal 
igneous, rocks in groups under the three heads, A. Holo- 
co’stalljne, B. Hemicrystalline, and G Highly Glassy 
Rocks. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 235 IHexa. 
gonal system] Holo-systematic haplohedral forms; or *holo- 
hexagonal haplohedra. Ibid. § 237 Holohexagonal mero- 
symmetry. 1B88 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 820 
In some instances where chlorophyl is present, nutrition 
appears to take place as in plants, in other words the Proto- 
soon is *holophytic. But the presence of chlorophyl need 
not necessarily lead to holophytic nutrition. x8oi Syd. 
Smith in Mem. (x <55) I. 46 Why this *holoplexia on sacred 
occasions alone I Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety 7 
1893 E. A. Butler Household Ins. ix. 286 The eyes of the 
males come completely into contact on the forehead . . Flies 
whose. eyes meet in this way are said to be “holoptic* 
(whole-eyed). 187* Copes Key N. Amer. Birds (1S84) 16s 
A bird having the (nasal! bones ...with moderate forking, 
so that the angle of the fork bounding the nostrils behind, 
does not reach so far back as thx fro n to- premaxillary suture, 
is termed * kolorhjnal '. 189* Gadow Class if. Birds in Prec. 
Zeot.Sec n $CEdicnemidx, Cosmopolitan, Holorhinal. No 
basipterygoid processes. 1831 Don Garxl. Diet. I. p. svii, 
* J i close rir ecus, covered nil over with silky down. x88r 
Lubbock Pres. Addr. Brit , Assoc, jn Nature No. 6x8. 409 
The whole class of meteorites, consisting of iron generally 
alloyed with nickel, which Daubrce terms *Holosiderites. 
XB70 Rollkstos Anim. Life zIm, Mlolostean Ganoids. 1870 
N- Cf Q. 4th Ser. VI. 4x4 *Hchsteric .. has appeared of late 
years, as the distinguishing name of a particular form of 
barometer, resembling an aneroid. 1875 Knight Diet . 
Mceh. s . \\ The aneroid of Yuli, and the bent tube of 
Bourdon, are examples of holesteric barometers. 1895 
Story- Maskelysc Crystallogr. $ 376 Holo-systematic 
haplohedral forms;. Or * hoi o-tes serai hemihedra. Ibid. 
f 207 Ilolosystcmatic haplohedral forms; *hofolctragona! 
hemihedrx 1871 Coens Key N. Amcr. Birds (1824! xac A 
booted or *holothe»l tarsus chiefly occurs in the higher 
O seines. 3877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. n. 104 In the 
•holotrichous raratnofcium .. there is a very’ distinct. cor- 
tical layer. xB8$ E. R. Lsnkcstyr in F.ncyd. Brit. XIX. 

Ail (the Cihatal are *hol.oroic in their nutrition, though 
some are said to combine with this saprophytic and hoto- 
phyric nutrition. iBS3 Kollkston & Jackson Anim. Life 
f«The fs^vl-material con«i*t«.. of living or dead animals 
er plants, and the Brotcroon is then said to be holoroic. 


Holoblastic (hploblarstik),*:. Biol. [f. Holo- 
+ Gr. fiKagrb? germ, -blast + -IC.J Of an ovum ; 
Wholly germinal ; undergoing total segmentation 
- (as in most mammals). Opp. to meroblastic. 

1872 Coues Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 220 Supposing it 
already fertilized, the whole of its contents would develop 
into the body of the embryo. It would therefore be holo- 
bla>tic. 1879 tr. Haeckel s Evol. Man I. 215 -Such animal 
eggs have long been called holoblastic. .by Remak, because 
• in them the cleavage into cells extends to the whole mass. 

So HoToblast, a holoblastic ovnm ( Cent . Did.'). 
Holocaust (hp-kkp-rt), sb. [a. F. holocaustc 
(12th c.) t ad. late L. holocanstum , a. Gr. oKoHavorov 
neut. of oKb/cavaTos (by-form of bkvKavroi), f. oAo-s 
"whole + KdutJTos, Kavrbs burnt.] 

L A sacrifice wholly consumed by fire ; a whole 
burnt offering. 

c 125° Gen. (5- Ex. 1326 Ysaac was Icid 5 at auter on, So 
men sulden holocaust don. 1526 Tindale Mark xii. 33 
A greater thynge then all holocaustes and sacrifises. x68o 
H. More Apocal. Apoc. 301 In the latter part thereof 
stands the altar of Holocausts. *73* Berkeley Alci/hr. 
v. § 3 Those Druids would have sacrificed many a holo- 
caust of free-thinkers. 1847 Grote Greece it. xxxii. (1862) 
III. 362 A holocaust of the most munificent character. 

2. transf. and fig. a. A complete sacrifice or 
offering, b. A sacrifice on a large scale. 

. J497BP. Alcock Mens Perfect. Ciija, Very true obedyence 
is an holocauste of martyrdom made to Cryste. 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche xxiv. cxciv. (R.), The perfect holocaust 
of generous love. 1688 in Lond. Gaz . No. 2401/1 We., 
humbly offer our Lives and Fortunes .. which is that true 
Holocaust which all true honest-hearted Scotsmen will give 
to so good.. a Prince. <1x711 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 
1721 III. 477 While I thy Holocaust remain. x868 M. Pat- 
tison Academ. Org. v. 139 By another grand holocaust of 
fellowships we might perhaps purchase another respite. 

c. Complete consumption by fire, or that which 
is so consumed; complete destruction, esp. of a 
large number of persons ; a great slaughter or 
massacre. 

1671 MtLTON Samson 1702 Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods emuost, That no second knows nor 
third, And lay erewhile a Holocaust. <1 i7ix Ken Christ ophil 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 442 Shou’d gen'ral Flame this World 
consume.. An Holocaust for Fontal Sin. 1833 L. Ritchie 
IPattd. by Loire 104 Louis VII . .once made a holocaust of 
thirteen hundred persons in a church. 1883 Mrs. (Broker 
Pretty Miss Neville III. 124 When Major Percival has 
made a holocaust of your letters. 

Hence Holocaust v. traits., to offer as a holo- 
caust. Holocau’stal, Holocau’stic adjs., belong- 
ing to or of the nature of a holocaust. 

x6sx Cleveland Poems 52 Where you might have seen 
His conscience holocausted to his spleen. 1828 Blackso. 
Mag. XXIV. 350 The retainers, ruggm’ and rivin’ at holo- 
caustal sheep. 2873 R. B. Vaughan St. Thomas of Aquin 
II. 920 The first principles of holocaustic sacrifice. 

Holograph, (bp-lograf), a. and sb. [a. F. holo- 
graphs (also olographe) or ad. lateL. holograph-us, 
a. Gr. o\ 6 ypa<p-os, f. oAo-r whole + - ypa<pos written.] 

A. adj. Of a deed, letter, or document: Wholly 
written by the person in whose name it appears. 

*753 Stewart's Trial 24 Principal holograph letter, by 
Allan Stewart . .addressed to Duncan Stewart of Glenbucky. 
*754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 298 Holograph deeds 
(written by the grantcr himself) are effectual without wit- 
nesses. 1897 * 5 * 1 * AV/. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vm. 255 
These letters are all holograph of the Duke. 1898 Daily 
News 26 Jan. 7/6 According to the law of Belgium, a man 
might make h»s testament in two or three different ways, 
and one of those was by a holograph will. 

B. sb. 1. A letter or other document written 
wholly by the person in whose name it appears. 

x6*3 Cockeram, Holograph, a Testament all written by 
the Testators hands. <x 28x4 Lamb Let. to Manning (L.), 
I have got your holograph. 2848 Wharton Law Lex., 
Holograph , a deed written entirely by the grantor him- 
self, which .. is held by the Scotch law valid without wit- 
nesses. 2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 1. Poems 2890 
YI. 32 A palimpsest, a prophet’s holograph Defiled, erased 
and covered by a monk’s. 

2 . In holograph : wholly in the author’s hand- 
writing. 

cx8:7 Hogg Tales Cf Sk. 11 . 255 Two short codicil in his 
own holograph. 1873 Browning Red Cell. Nt.-caf iv. 650 
Bequeathed.. by testament In holograph. 

Hence Kolognvphic, Hologra*plilcal adjs . = A; 
Holo’graphy, writing wholly by one’s own hand. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Hclographical, wholly written 
with Ins own hand, from whom it is sent. 2727-42 Chambers 
Cyc/.SLV. I/olographum, The Romans did not approve of 
holographic testaments. 2802-n Bentham Ration. Judic. 
livid. (1827)11.459 Autography or holography. 2895 Co/uw- 
TtfjrtOhio) Du/, 2 July’ 2 Heirs under the holographic will. 

Holohedral (nptahf’dral, -he*dral), <1. Cryst. 
[f. Holo- -t- Gr. Xbpa seat, base + -al.] Of a crystal : 
Having the full number of planes required by the 
highest degree of symmetry belonging to its system. 

*837 Han a Min. L (1844) 38 The holohedral and hemi- 
hedral forms may be separately considered. 2855 \V. A. 
Miller Chettt. 103 Hemihedral forms . . may be derived 
from a holohedral form, as the tetrahedron is from the 
octahedron. 

So Holohe’&rlsm, the condition or quality of 
being holohedral, crystallization in holohedral 
forms. Holohe'dron [cf. F. holo!drc\, a holo- 
hcdral crystal or form. (In mod. Diets.) 

1! Holometabola (hfTrirmflarbJla), sb. pi. £n- 


tom. [mod.L., neut. pi. (sc. insoda), f. Gr. 
HoLO- + pcra/3d\oy changeable,] The insects which 
undergo complete metamorphosis. (More usually 
called simply JMdabola .) Hence Holometaho lic, 

Holometa*bolousm#r.,undergoingcompletcmeta- 

morpbosis. Holometa “holism, Holometaboly, 
complete metamorphosis. 

2870 Rolleston Anim ; Life Introd. 113 A period of 
quiescence as ‘ pupre . gives the Holometabolous orders cf 
Insects an advantage as regards their distribution over the 
colder regions. 2875 Blake Zool. 0S1 In the 3rd or holo- 
metabolic sub-class, the insect passes through 3 stages. 

Holometer (holp-m/toj). [f. Holo- + -meter. 
CfT F. holondtre (1690 Fnretiere), ad. mod.L, hole- ‘ 
metrum, f. Gr. 0A.0- Holo- + nhpov measure.] A 
mathematical instrument for making all kinds of 
measurements ; a pantometer. 

2696 Phillips (ed. 5), Holometer, a Mathematical Instru- 
ment for the easie measuring of any thing whatever, in- 
vented by Abel Tull. 2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v M The 
holometer is the fame with what is otherwise denominated 
pantometer. 2830 Mcch. Mag. XIV. 42 To determine how 
far the holometer be entitled to supersede the sector ia 
point of expense, accuracy or expedition. 

Holomorphic (hpbmpufik), a. [f. IIOLO- + 
Gr. pofxp-ij shape, form + -ic\] 

1. Cryst . The same as Holohedral or Holo- 
syjimetkical, csp. as distinguished from Hemi- 
31 our me. 


2. Math. Said of a function which is monogenic, 
uniform, and continuous. 

2880 G. S. Carr Synops. Math. Index 886 Holomorphic 
functions. 2892 Forsyth Theory of Enactions 1$ When 
a function is called holomorphic without any limitation, the 
usual implication is that the character is preserved over the 
whole of the plane which is not at infinity’. 

So HoTomorphy, * the character of being holo* 
morphic* {Cent. Did.). 

Holopliote (hp lofJotV [f. Holo- + Gr. 
</>cut-(5j light. (The adj. holophotal was first formed : 
see below.)] An optical apparatus, used in light- 
houses, etc., by which the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the light from a lamp or other source is made 
available for illumination by means of reflective or 


refractive media or both. 

- 2859 T. Stevenson Lightho. Illumination 25 The optical 
arrangement which produces this result may be termed a 
Holophote. x 852 Rep. furies Internal. Exhib xiu .23 All 
rays coming from the back of the flame are directed through 
the holophote. 2882 Athenxum No. 2828. 21 Mr. J. H. A* 
Macdonald, Q.C., the late Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
has constructed an 'electric holophote course indicator . 
2884 Globe 8 July’, It is the Holophote that reflects the red, 
white, and blue colours on the cascade, also the parti- 
colours on the fountains themselves. ; 

So Holophotal a., of the nature of or belonging 
to a holophote ; reflecting or refracting all, or nearly 
all, the light. Hence Holopho’tally adv. Holo- 
photo "meter, an apparatus for measuring the whole 
light emitted from a source. 

. 2850 1 '. Stevenson in Trans. Scott. See. fids IV. 5 Such 
a light I have called the 1 holophotal *, or light of maximum 
intensity. 3852 Rep. furies Gt. Exhib. 53* 
ment of apparatus has been suggested by Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson .. He has .. termed it a holophotal system, wji 
R. JL Stevenson in Trans. Scott. See. Arts VIII. ?74 
Another mode of holophotally producing the intermittent 
light. 2875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. v, (ed. 2) J 3 2 .*P C 

E owerof a reflector is much increased by what is termed tne 
olophotal arrangement, where an annular lens > s P.r c L° 
in front of the frame, while all the back rays of Jifihi, 
which are otherwise lost, arc thrown back into the flame 
by a hemispherical mirror. 2888 Times (weekly ctll 
1 1 May 7/^2 The jiol opho tome ter . . is a marvellous apparamS 
of great ingenuity’, for measuring, by a careful adjustmen 
of mirrors, the intensity of light all round. _ 

Holophrasis (hc?V*frasis). Phibl. [fi Holo- 
+ Gr. tppaens speech, Phrase.] The expression 01 
a whole phrase or combination of ideas by one word. 

2869 Farrar Earn. Speech iv. (3873) 130 Ilolephrosts, 1* 
the reduction of whole sentences into words. 

Holophrastic (hplofrre’stik), a. rhtlol. Ij- 

Holo- -t Gr. fppaoriK-bt, f. tppafav to indicale, tc > 
express. Cf. F. holofhrasliytte (Uttre).] Of tnc 
nature of holophrasis : expressing a whole pars? 
or combination of ideas by a single word. 

i 85 o Farrar Orig. Lang, viii.374 Many ancient 

are holophrastic. 286* D. "Wilson Preh. Man 1 . l 13 * ' . 
their peculiar holophrastic power of inflecting c ?, m P Jc ? *°..> 
sentences. 1865 Athenxum No. 1960.6^8/1 
polysynthetic languages. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. x. 

The holophrastic utterances of a primitive time. 
Holorie: see under Holodil 

Holostomatons (hpD|Stp*mat3s),tr. 7j »\ x v 
Holo- + Gr. <rrd//a, aroptar- mouth 4- -OIJ8-] * a 
ing the mouth entire; ns the division 
of gastropod molluscs, having shells of . 

month is not notched or prolonged into a S1 P'! 0 . 
or the group ITolostomi of cel-like fishes, " ' 
have all the bones of the month fully deve In ^pc 1 • 
187* Nicholson Palxont. 244 The shell' » n " . C .jjg 
mouth lias this form are termed ' holoAtomatou* • , . t 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 107 These two ♦ , ^ 

of aperture are known respectively as * holo<tomaio 
* siphonostomatous 

So Holostomate Kolo‘*to 
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adjs. — prec. Holostome (h/7*l^st<?“in), one of the 
Ilolostomata or of the Holostomi (see above). 

1864 "Webster, Hotostome, a univalve mollusk having the 
aperture of the shell entire, or without a terminating canal. 
Dana. 1885 Kings lev Stand. Nat. Hist. I. 338 We will 
first consider the holostomate (entire mouthed) forms. 

Holosymmetry (hploisrmetri). Cryst. [f. 
Holo- + Symmetry.] Same as Holohedrism ; 
opp. to tnero symmetry. So Holosymme’tric, 
Holosymme*trical adjs. = Holohedral. 

189s Storv-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § .137 A holo-sym- 
metrical form in any system will be the term applied to a 
form in which all the faces required to complete the sym- 
metry of the system are present, and are physically as well as 
geometrically similar. Ibid. § 140 Holo-symmetry, where 
a form is at once holo-svstematic and diplohedral. Ibid. 
§ 267 The holo-symmetrical type of the Hexagonal system. 

Holo systematic (hpbsistemartik), a. Cryst. 
[f. Holo- + Systematic.] Having the full number 
of normals required by the complete symmetry of 
its system. Opp. to inerosystemaiic. 

1878 Gurnf.y Crystallogr. 54 A holosystematic form is 
one in which all jhe normals required by the Law of Sym- 
metry are present. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 
§139. 

Holotlmriaii (hplpjfiua'rian), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. generic name Holothuria , f. holothfiria 
(Pliny), a. neuter pi. of Gr. bXoQovptov, a kind of 
zoophyte.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the genus Holotlmria 
or division Holothurioidea of Echinoderms : see B. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Cotnp. Aunt. 226 Organs, .formed 
on the Holothurian type.^ 1886 Athenxum 21 Aug. 242/1 
For two years a holothurian industry was maintained on 
the coast of Florida, but the export to China was not, 
apparently, very profitable. 

B. sb. An animal belonging to the division 
of Echinoderms, of which Hololhuria is the typical 
genus ; they have an elongated form, a tough 
leathery integument, and a ring of tentacles around 
the mouth ; a sea-slug, sea-cucumber, or trepang. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Holothurians. 1872 Nichol- 
son Palxout. 135 The last order . . is that of the Holothu- 
rians or * Sea-cucumbers ’. 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 13 July 34/1 
As soon as collected, the holothurians are boiled for a short 
time, split open, gutted, and smoked. 

So Holotlmre (hp’l^iuoi), a holothurian (Webster 
1864). Holothirria, Holothu'rioia.o^V. belong- 
ing to the Ilololhurida or Holothurioidea among 
Echinoderms, holothurian ; sbs. a holothurian. 

1859 Agassiz Ess. Classif. 162 It was not until the present 
period, that the highest Echinoderms, the Holothurioids, 
assumed a prominentposition in their class. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anivi. ix. 5^2 The tentacula are developed 
around the mouth, the ciliated bands disappear, and the 
Holothurid Echinoderm is complete. 1887 Athenxum 
5 Feb. 104 'i No naturalist doubts that the echinids, asterids, 
and holothurids have sprung from a common primitive 
form. 

Holou(g), -ough, -ow, -0W3, obs. ff. Hollow. 
4 Holour. Obs. Forms : 3 huler, 3-4 holer, 
4 holyer, houlloure, 4-5 houlour(e, holour(e, 
3 -or, huilour, -owre, -ur, -ar, hulour. [a. OF. 
holier , holer, huler (later also hottlleur), var. of 
lorier , hottrier, hurier , ad OHG. huorari, hxtareri 
(MUG. htiorer , Ger. hurer), whorer, fornicator. 
The first r became l in OF. by dissimilation, as 
in peregrinus , pelegrin, Pilgrim.] A fornicator, 
whoremonger; a debauchee, ribald. 

ezzya flali Afeid. 31 [He] tukeS he to bismere as huler 
his hore. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 26 Jefalle luj>er holers were 
y serued so, Me schulde fynde he les such spouse bruche 
do. 1340 Ayenb. 51 panne he becomh ribaud holyer and 
hyef. c 1375 Sc- Leg. Saints, Lucy 226 pe presydent gert 
hyme bryng Sere houlouris. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Frol. 
254 Thou seyst that euery Colour [v.r. hullur] wol hire 
liaue. — Pars. T. r 783 Thise olde dotardes holours [v.rr. 
holors, houlours, hulours]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 252/2 
Hullowre, idem quod Horel. e 1460 Tozuneley Afyst. xxiv. 
373 Thise dysars and this hullars, Thise cokkers and thise 
hollars, And alle purscuttars. 

Hence tHoloury ( holorie ), fornication. 

13 .. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxv. 391 pe Jmdde 
is clept Holorie. 

Holp(e, holpen, obs. or arch. pa. t. and pples. 
of Help v. Holrysche : sec Holl a. Hoi- 
scipe : see Wholeshit. 

4 Ho’lsom. Natit. Obs. (See quot.) 
j688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 264/1 Ho^vlsom, is when 
a Ship will hull, try and ride well at Anchor, without 
rowling and tumbling and labouring much. Hence 1706 
Phillips (ed, Kersey), Holsont. 1727-41 in Chambers Gycl. 
1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 

Holsom(e, obs. form of Wholesome. 

4 Holste. An old name of some bird. 

24.. Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 762/25 II cc talendiola , 
a holste. 

Holster (bJ Q *lst 3 .i). Also 7 hulster, S houl- 
ster. [Corresponds to mod.Du. holster (1678 in 
Hexham) in same sense: cf. also I cel. hulslr case, 
sheath, Sw. holster , Da. hylster sheath, holster, 
Goth, hulistr veil ; also OE. hcolster hiding-place, 
concealment ; all from ablaut stem he l kttl - to 
cover. The Ger. holfter , httlfler holster, MHG. 
hulfter quiver, covering, appear to 

be from a different root. The history of mod. 
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Eng. and Du. holster , before 17th c., does not ap- 
pear.] 

1 . A leather case for a pistol fixed to the 
pommel of a horseman’s saddle or worn on the belt. 

x6fr} BtJTLER Hud. 1. i. 391 In th’ Holsters, at his Saddle- 
bow Two aged Pistols he did stow. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1x63 '4 His furniture was a green velvet Saddle with silver 
Lace, with a pair of Holsters answerable, and Horse 
Pistols. 17x1 Ibid. No. 4897/3 A.. Pad-Saddle, made fit 
for Houlsters. x8i6 Scott Antiq, xxxiv, The arrival of a 
stranger, .and a servant in black, which servant had holsters 
on his saddle-bow and a coronet upon the holsters. 1847 
James J. Alarston Hall xi, I felt that my pistols were 
free in the holsters. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as holster-cap , -case, pistol ; 
holster-gall, a gall caused by the chafing of a 
holster ; holster-pipe, ‘ that part of a holster 
which projects downward and receives the barrel 
of the pistol * {Cent. Diet.). 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2407/4 A blew Velvet Saddle with 
Silyer Twist, and new *Holster-Caps of the same. 1846 
Hist. Rec. 3rd Light Dragoons 39 The holster Caps and 
housings having a border of Royal lace. 1840 Dickens 
Batyt. Rtidge i, A pair of pistols in a *ho!ster-case. 1689 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2509/4 A black Mare.. with a *Holster 
Gall. 1679 Lauderdale Papers Camden) III. xciv. 162 
The Troop of Horse, .all of y m had *hulsterpistolls. X858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gl. v." ii. I. 545 A pair of military boots or 
a holster-pistol of superior excellence. 

Hence HoTstered a., bearing holsters. 

18x2 Byron Ch. liar. 1. li, The holster’d steed beneath 
the shed of thatch. 

Holt 1 (h<?uk). Also 4-7 holte, 5 halte, 6 Sc. 
bout, 6-7 hoult. [OE. holt = OFris., OS. holt, 
MDu.,Du./a?/// wood (as material); OHG., MHG., 
Ger. holz wood, a wood, ON. holt wood, copse, now 
in Icel. 'a rough stony hill or ridge * OTeut. 
*hulto - pre-Teut. *hldo‘ : cf. OSlav. klada beam, 
rafter, stump, limber, Gr. /cAaSor twig, Olr. caill, 
coill (-// from -Id) wood.] 
f 1 . Wood, timber. (OE. only, and doubtful.) 
a 900 Cynewulf Juliana 577 in Exeter Bk., He 1 semen 
fast biwyrean het wundor-crasUe wijes womum and wudu- 
beamum holte bi[h]lasnan. 

2 . A wood ; a copse. Now poet, and dial. (Occurs 
in many place-names and derived surnames.) 

Beowulf (Z.) 2598 Hy on holt bugon. *rxooo /Elfric 
Gram. ix. (Z.) 59 Nernus , holt, c 1205 Lay. 20124 J>enne 
he cumetS of holte. c 1345 Orplteo 207 Now wol y be, And 
wonne there in holtys hore. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 
302 3511 These holtes and these hayes That han in wynter 
ded ben and dreye. a 1450 Le AiortcA rth. 3020 A chapelle 
he Iette make By-twene two hye holtys hore. 2513 
Douglas sEneis vn. Prol. 66 Woddts, forestis, wyth nakyt 
bewis blout, Stud strypyt of thair weyd in every hout. x6co 
Fairfax Tasso 111. vi. 7 As the winde in hoults and 
shady greaues, A murmur makes, among the boughes and 
leaues. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 222 In the fresher bot- 
toms and sides of hills, hoults, and in hedge rows. 1695 
Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. 241 A Holt or Grove of Oakes. 
1796 Scott Wild Huntsman xxii, The timorous prey 
Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill. < 1864 Tennyson 
En.Ard. 676 Narrow breadth to left and right Of wither’d 
holt or tilth or pasturage. 1887 Kent. Gloss., Holt , a wood, 
b. A plantation, esp. ,of osiers, local. 
i6xx Cotgr., Islaye,..a. hoult, or plot wherein Oziers, or 
twig-withies grow. 1795 Trans. Soc. Arts XIII. X42 What 
has been done towards making these plantations or holts? 
1813 T. Martin Circle ATcch. Arts, Basket-making 67 In 
the fens, many holts (as they are pTovincially called), or 
plantations of osiers are raised, a 1825 Forby Voc. L. 

A nglia , Holt , a small grove or plantation. We have goose- 
berry-holts, cherry-holts, nut-holts, osier-holts, &c. 

3 . A wooded hill, 

[This sense may have arisen from a misunderstanding of 
‘holtis hie ’ in ME. poems ; but cf. Icel. holt rough hill.) 

1567 Turberv. Songs 4 Sonn. (T.), Yee that frequent the 
hilles, And highest holtes of all. 1757 Dyer Fleece it. 382 
Whose rustic muse O’er heath and craggy holt her wing 
display’d. 1825 Brockett, Holt , a peaked hill covered 
with wood. 1848 Lytton Harold vn. ii. Let his feet., 
climb the green holts of England. 

44 . (See quot) Obs. 

16x1 Cotgr., Heulet, a Hoult, or littlelste cut out of the 
land of purpose to be ouerflowed euerie tyde by the sea ; , 
that of the froth thereof, salt may be made. 

5 . Comb., as holt side ; f holt-felster, i. e. holt- ■ 
feller, a woodcutter; 4 holt-wood, a wood. 

a xooo Phccnix 171 in Exeter Bk., Dear he heanne beam 
on holt-wuda wunaS. 23.. Gain. 4- Gr. Knt. 742 Hi;e 
hillez on vche a halue, & holt wodez vnder. <-1400 Dcstr. 
Troy 1350 The-Troiens. . Fleddon in fere, .ouer hides and ; 
liethes into holte woddes. a 2678 Marvell Appleton Ho. 
538 But most the hewel’s wonders are, Who here has the 
holtfelster’s care. 

Holt [An unexplained phonetic variant of 
Hold sb.^, which is still so pronounced in the mid- : 
land (and some southern) counties.] 

1 . Hold, grasp, grip ; support, sustenance, dial, 
c 1375 in Pol. Rel. <y L. Poems 241 Alas 1 helteme hath in 
holt in ruyde ; 5 e deuel in pjne for worldes pride, c 14x0 
Love Bonavent. Afirr. lix.(GibbsMS.) lf.114 J>e. .strengeste 
holt and comforte hat hay myghten haue. 1619 R. Harris 
Drunkards Cup 19 Yet would hee not leaue his holte. xB8r 
Leicester Gloss. s.v\, When they’n wanst took holt. Mod. 
midi. dial. Ketch ’olt on ’im ! 

4 2 . A stronghold ; = Hold jtM 10. Obs. 

1586 J. Hookf.r Girald. I rel. in Ho Unshed IL 11 lx 
Building a holt or castell vpon a certeine rookie .hill. 
2600 Holland Livy xxxi. xxx.791 Our ancestors inhabited 
those small holts [cas/ellts]. Ibid. XL xxii. 1075 They 
wasted and destroied their holts. 


3 . A place of refuge or abode; a lurking-place; 
an animal’s lair or den, esp. that of an otter: 
« Hold sb. 1 9. 

- 2590 Sir T. Cockaine Treat. Hunt. D ij b, An Otter 
..before he come to the holt where he lyeth. 1766 Pen- 
nant Zool . (tSi2* 1 . 120 [1 he otter] forms before it reaches 
the top several holts, or lodges. 1885 Badm. Libr., Hunt- 
tng 314 An old otter going for a strong holt. 1890 O. 
Crawkurd Round Calettd, in Portugal 24 The others., 
frighten the trout from their ‘ holts ' behind stones. 

Holus-bolus bo^’\vs), adv. [Of dial, 

origin : app. a mock-latinization of ‘ whole bolus 
or of an assumed Greek oAoy 0S)\os ( whole lump \] 
All at a gulp ; all in a lump ; all at once. 

1847-78 Halluvell, Holus-bolus , all at once. Line. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown i, i, As we say in the Vale, holus- 
bolus just as it comes. 1866 Daily Tel. 6 Feb. 3/3 One 
of the sails was rolled up in a lump and thrown into the 
hatchway holusbolus. x868 W. Collins Moons t. (1889) 
120 She.. making a sudden snatch at the heap of silver, 
put it back, holus-bolus, in her pocket. 1892 J. Morluy 
Speech in Pall Alall G. 22 Aug. 6/3 Swallowing every pro- 
posal that is made holus bolus. 1807 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 
282/2 Mr. Balfour simply decided that the Bill must go 
through holus bolus. 

Holvir, obs. form of Hulver, holly. 

Holw(e, obs. forms of Hollow. 
t Hoi wort. Herb. Obs. The name of a plant : 
cf. Hollow wort, Hulwort. 

CX 35 ? A fed. A/S. 1204 in Archxol. XXX. 386 Y® lef is 
most like an hoi worte plaute. 

Holy (hou*li), a. {sb.) Forms : a. 1 h&lis, hales, 

2- 3 halij {def. hal3e, Orm. hallghe), 2-4 (6 Sc.) 
hali (3 ali), 4 (5- Sc.) haly, (Sc. 5 haily, 5-6 
halye, 6-7 halie). 0. 3-4 heli, hely. 7. 2-5 holi, 

3- holy, (3-6 hole, 3-7 holie, holye, 4 hooli, 
hoely, 4-6 hooly, 4-7 holly, 5 oly, 6 wholy). 
[OE. hdlig, -eg (in inflexion contracted to hdlg-), 
also Northumb. hxlig (whence northern ME. hely), 
OFris. helech, OS. helag, -eg (MDu. heilech, - egh -, 
Du. heilig ), OHG. heilag (MHG. Jicilec, Ger. bel- 
li g), ON. heilagr (Sw. helig. Da. heilig) OTeut. 
type *hailag-oz, the sense of which is expressed in 
the Gothic of Ulfilas by iveihs (but hailag , app. 

1 consecrated, dedicated is read on a Kunic in- 
seription^ generally held to be Gothic). A deriv. 
of the adj. *hailo-, OE. lull, free from injury, whole, 
hale, or of the deriv. sb. *hailoz-, *hailiz-, in OHG. 
heil, ON. heill health, happiness, good luck, in 
ON. also omen, auspice : see -Y. 

The sense-development from hailo- is not clear, becauscthe 
primitive pre-Christian meaning is uncertain, although it is 
with some probability assumed to have been 1 1 inviolate, 
inviolable, that must be preserved whole or intact, that 
cannot be injured with impunity a sense preserved in 
ON. ; hence the adj. would naturajly be applied to the 
gods, and all things specially pertaining to them ; and, with 
the introduction of Christianity, it would be a ready word 
to render L. sanctus, saccr. But it might also start from 
/tail- in the sense ‘health, good luck, well-being ’, or be con- 
nected with the sense ‘good omen, auspice, augury as if 
‘ of good augury ’ : cf. OHG. heilisdn, OE. /tdlsian, to 
Hai.se, augur, divine, exorcise, etc. The sense arrangement 
here is therefore merely provisional ; we^ cannot in OE. get 
behind Christian senses in which holy is equated with L. 
sanctus , saccr.] 


1 . Kept or regarded as inviolate from ordinary 
use, and appropriated or set apart for religious use 
or observance ; consecrated, dedicated, sacred. 

(This sense blends eventually with 3 b.) 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke ii. 22 riElc wtepned . . by “5 drihtne 
hali* genemned. c 1050 By rhtfer tit's if an dboc in Anglia 
VIII. 310 He ys halig sunna daig. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 87 
Framban halie hesterdei. 13.. Cursor At. 17288+83 pethrid 
day after.. Hald we hely pasche day. 1382 Wyclif Malt. 
vii. 6 Nyl jeue holy thing to houndis. xszSTindale Hcb. 
ix. 2 The candlesticke, and the table, and the shewe breed, 
which is called wholy. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasnt. Par. 
Tit. 28 Neyther ought they to thynke any thinge that god 
hathe made to the vse of man to be holyar or vnholyar 
one than an other. 1550 W. Cunningham Cosmoyr. 
Glasse 184 Helicon the holy Hill of the Musis. 2608 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 633 The holy kinde of Asps they 
call Thermusis. 1613 Pukchas Pilgrimage {1614' 54Z 
What day they begin any great worke they after keepe holy. 
1651 Hobbes Lesnath. iv. xlv. 360 The word Holy.. im- 
plies a new Relation by Appropriation to God. 2713 
Addison Cato 1. ii, The pate trembling Vestal When she 
beholds the holy flame expiring. X836 O. W. Holmes 
Poetry ur. 82 All is holy where devotion kneels. 

2 . As applied to deities, the development of mean- 
ing has probably been : Held in religious regard or 
veneration, kept reverently sacred from human pro- 
fanation or defilement ; hence, Of a character that 
evokes human veneration and reverence; and thns, 
in Christian use, Free from all contamination of sin 
and evil, morally and spiritually perfect and ui j s . u (“ 
lied, possessing the infinite moral perfection which 
Christianity attributes to the Divine character. 

Its earlier application to heathen deit ies P-uin 
Imr in.1 nnt m OE. : in later use (see b) it renders J-atin 


hut app. not in OE. ; in later use (see l 
sanctus, saccr, so applied. . 

c 82< Vespi Psalter xcvin[i ) :> 9 'ijl' r-i,.. 2ehald 
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— Acts iv. 30 Signes and wondris for to be maad by the 
name of thin hooly sone Jhesu. — Rev. iv. 8 Holy, holy, 
holy, the Lord God alm^ty. 1533 J. Heywood Rani. $ 
Frere, The holy Trynyte Preserve all that nowe here be. 
16x1 Bible Ps . xxii. 3 But thou art holy, O thou that 
inbabitest the praises of Israel. 2799 W. Gilpin Sepn. I. 
xxi. ( R.), The holy sufferer bowing his head, and crying. It 
is finished, gave up the ghost. 1827 Hebek Hymn, Only 
Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee [etc.l 1857 
Bonar Hymn , Holy Father ? hear my cry ; Holy Saviour ! 
bend Thine ear ; Holy Spirit l come Thou nigh. 

b. 1606 ShAks. Ant. 3* Cl. iv. via. 29 Like holy Phoebus 
Carre. 1608 — Per. in. iv. 7 Deliver’d, by the holy gods. 
1850 Buckley Smart’s Horace 265 Swearing by holy Osiris. 

3. Hence, a. Of persons:- Specially belonging to, 
commissioned by, or devoted to God (or so le- 
garded) : e. g. angels, the Virgin Mary, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, saints, popes, bishops, etc. 

C950 Linitisf. Gosp. Mark viii. 38 [He] cymeS on wujdte 
fadores his mi5 englum hal^tnn. c 1000 Cleric Saints’ 
Lives (1890) II. 142 Nu cwseft se hal^a Beda. £2200 Trin. 
Coil. Horn. 141 pat holie maiden, ure helendes inoder. 2340 
Ayenb. 74 Vor al cure poleden be holy martires.’ £-1380 
Wyclif Servi. Sel. Wks. II. 229 pe pope wole be clepid 
‘moost hooly fadir 1 . C1425 HantpoU's Psalter Metr. Pref. 
21 A worthy holy man calil Rychard Hampole. 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. VI , 1. iv. 102 The Dolphin, with one Ioane de Puzel 
ioyn’d, A holy Prophetesse, new risen vp. 1626 T. H. 
Caussin’s Holy Crt. 483 The holly Bishops .. began to 
declare the cause of theyr voyage. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, in 737 The Victim Ox.. by the holy Butcher, if he 
fell, Th’ inspected Entrails cou’d no Fates foretel. 1781 
Gibbon Decl.St F. III. 61 On the summit of a lofty mountain, 
the holy John had constructed, with his own hands, an 
humble cell. 1885 Mrs. Macquoid Louisa III. vii. 115 Ah, 
may the Holy Virgin keep her from all evil ! 

"b. Of things : Pertaining to God or the Divine 
Persons ; having their origin or sanction from God, 
or partaking of a Divine quality or character. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xix. [xx.] 6 He hine xehyrS of his 
Jjam hal^an heofone. c 1000 Be Domes Dxgeu. 36 Halige 
dreamasclzenresttefiie. £1175 Lamb.Honi. 119 Vredrihtnes 
halie passiun. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 143 Hali hoc nemmeS 
bes woreld sas. £1250 Gen. Ex. 51 Dat heli luue, Sat 
wise wil. £13x5 Smoreham 53 Thour3 hys holy dethe 
Of sennes he was leche. C1400 Maundev. (1839* xii. 139 
Straungeres fro the holy and verry Beleeve. 1521 Fisher 
Wks. (18761 313 This hooly gospel gracyouriy offereth vnto 
vs foure goodly instruccyons. 1534 Elyot Doctrinal Princes 

2 Any booke, holy scripture excepted. <11700 Dryden tr. 
Veni Creator 9 Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, Our 
hearts with heavenly love inspire. 1860 Ray Palmer 
Hymn, * Jesus, Thou joy 0/ loving hearts * v, Shed o’er the 
world Thy holy light 1 

e. More geneially : Of high and reverend excel- 
lence ; formerly said of things highly esteemed for 
their qualities or 1 virtues \ 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Fiij, Many do much 
extoll Sage, calling it an holy Hearbe, averring that it 
preventeth all abortument in women, 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 37 Paint their faces, and put Rice upon the paint, 
a holy remedy for each dayes chances. x86z Burton Bk. 
Hunter (1863) 399 There is a propensity to believe that 
whatever is old must have something holy and mysterious 
about it. 

4. Conformed to the will of God, entirely devoted 
to God : in earlier times often connoting the prac- 
tice of asceticism and religious observances ; now 
usually : Morally and spiritually unstained ; free 
from sinful affection ; of godly character and life ; 
sanctified, saintly ; sinless, a. Of persons. 

C897 K. /Elk red Gregory's Past, xviii. 134 He wilniaS 
oat hie mon haebbe for oa betstan and fla hnl^estan. £950, 
Lindisf. Gosp. Mark vi. 20 Herodes. . wiste hine wer soStaest 
& halig. rxzoo Ormin 5394 Rihht md^nessess seoffne, patt 
hall^he weress fol^henn. <2x300 Cursor AT. 106 18 par was 
na mai of nanox.spring Halier, rioter aid na ying. 1382 
Wyclif Tit. i. 8 Sobre, iust, hooly, contynent. 1426 
Audelay Poems T5 Thro3 theprayere of a good prist, an 
hole and an hynd, that kepys his ordore. 2508 Dunbar Tua 
Alariit IVetnen 472 Jit, am I haldin a halv wif our all the 
haill schyre. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 41 Holy, faire, 

* and wise is she. 1842 Arnold Serin. Chr. Life (1849) 29 
For a moment it must overwhelm the mind of the holiest. 
1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost xvi. 436 A just man fulfils 
the. law; and gives to every man his due; a holy man is 
Specially united with God. 

b. Of actions, feelings, etc. 

' c x2oo Vices .5- Virtues 13 And se35en mid halite wordes 
me wissede. *1x22$ Ancr. R. 142 Heo owun to beon of so 
holi Hue. c 2320 Cast. Love 814 pe middel bayle.. Bi-tokneb 
hire holy chastite. 2426 in Surtees Afisc. (1888) 20 For the 
werke of the haly charite. 1548-0 iMar.) Bk. Com. Prayer , 
2 nd Collect at Evensong, O God, from whom all holy 
desyres ..do precede. 2600 Shaks. A. V. L. m, v. 99 So 
holy, and so perfect is my loue. 1782 CowrnR Truth 281 
A demeanour holy and unspecked. 2813 Hurn Hymn, 

% There is a river deep and broad' iv. With holy joy their 
breast expands. 

5. In special collocations. 

Holy Alliance : an alliance formed in 1815, after the fall 
of Napoleon, between the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, W'ith the professed object of uniting their respective 
governments in a Christian brotherhood, t Holy bone [tr. 
L. os sacrum ; cf. Ger. das heilige beiu] : the Sacrum. Holy 
brotherhood [tr. Sp. Santa Hermandaii) : =Hcrmandad. 
Holy doors : tn the Greek Church, the doors in the screen 
which separates the altar and sanctuary’ from the main body of 
the church, t Holy oak : an oak marking n parish boundary, 
at which a stoppage was made for the reading of the_ Gospel 
for the day in the ‘beating of the bounds* during the 
Rogation days; called al<o gospel-oitk, gospel-tree.^ Holy 
One: a holy person: used as a title of God or Christ; one 
dedicated to or consecrated by God. Holy seed : the seed 
of some species of A rtemisia, also called Wormseed. Also 


Holy Church (sense 7), H. City (2 0, H. Family (3), H . 
Father (6 d), H. Grail, H. Inquisition, H. League, 
H. Office, //. Oil, H. Order, H. Passion, H. Rood, H. 
Saturday, H. See. H. Sepulchre, H. Spirit, H. Synod, 

H. Table, H. Thursday, H. War: see these words. See 
also main words below. 

1823 T. Moore {title) Fables of the *Hoty Alliance. 1849 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. ii. I. 207 Apprehensions.. resembling 
those which, in our age, induced the Holy Alliance to 
interfere in the internal troubles of Naples and Spain. 1615 
Crookk Body of Men 899 Ovt of the marrow concluded 
within the rackes of the * Holy bone doeyssue sixe coniuga- 
tions of Nerues. 1634 T. Johnson Parcfs Chirurg. 574 
The fracture of the Holy-bone. 2742 Jarvis Qui.v. xxii. 
(2897) 201 The fugilives would give notice of the fact to the 
*Holy Brotherhood, who . . would sally out in quest of the 
delinquents. 1895 Stanley Wcyman Alinisterof France 49 
You have been in the hands of the Holy Brotherhood? 2772 
J. G. King Greek Ch. 26 The *holy, royal, or heautilul doors. 
1849 Bfresf. Hope in Ecclesiologist IX. 10 The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a rood screen of oak with holy- 
doors tracerled in the head. 2648 Herrick Hesper., To 
Ant hen. Dearest, bury me Under that *holy-oke, or gospel- 
tree. 2535 Coverdalf. Jer. Ii. 5 Of the Lorde of hoostes, of 
the *holyone of Israel. — Mark i. 24, I knowe that thou 
art euen y-‘ holy one of God. 2560 Bible (Genev.) Ps. xvi. 
jo Nether wilt thou suffer thine holie one to se corruption. 
2667 Milton P.L. xti. 248 He vouchsafes.. The holy One with 
mortal Men to dwell. 2860 '1 '. H. Gju. Gold. Chain Praise 
iv, ii, Holy One, who sin abhorrest.. Holy One, our sin who 
borest . . Holy One, who takest sorrow When w f e touch the 
thing abhorred ! 1597 Gerakde Herbal It. ccccxxxv. 942 
The seede is called euery where Semen sanctum , ‘‘Holie 
seede. .in English, Wormseed. 

b. In names of plants : holy grass, a grass of 
genus Hierochloe , esp. Northern //. g., }J. borea- 
lis (quot. 1842); also, rarely = holy -hay ; holy 
hay, Sainfoin ; applied both to Onobrychis saliva 
and Medicago saliva: see Lucerne, Sainfoin ; 
fholy hemp, ‘an old name for Galeopsis Lada- 
num ' (Miller) ; f holy herb [transl. Gr. Upo- 
/SoraEij], a name in the Herbals for Vervain ; 
fholy rope, an old name for Hemp-agrimony 
( Eupatoritim camiabinum ) ; holy tree, an Indian 
tree, Aielia Azedarach, also called Pride of India ; 
fholy wood, a name of the West Indian Guaiacum 
sanctum. See also Holt Ghost, holy Thistle. 

2778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Cambridgeshire, The dry 
and barren parts have been greatly improved by sowing that 
called saint-foin, and “holy-grass. from its having been first 
brought into Europe from Palestine. 1842 C. W. Johnson 
Farmers Encycl. 636 Holy-Grass, Northern ( Hierochtloc 
borealis). .This grass is said to be used at high festivals, for 
strewing the churches in Prussia. 1872 Syme Eng. Bol. xi. 
(ed. 3) 16 Northern Holy Grass . . This grass, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary on account of its sweetness, is strewn about 
Catholic churches on festival days, a 1662 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 213 Saint-foin, or "‘Holy-hay. _ 2669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (1681I 26 What annually yields its increase 
without a renovation of expence in Ploughing and Sowing ; 
as we find in the Clover-grass or great Trefoyl, St. Foyn or 
Holy-Hay, La Lucern, Ray-grass, See. 1884 Miller 
Plant-n., Holy Hay, Medicago saliva. 1567 Maplet Gr. 
Forest 64 Veruen, of some after their language is called 
*Holy Herbe. 2688 R. Holme Armoury it. 114/1 Vervain 
of some called Holy Herb, c 1485 AIS. Bodl. 536 in Sax. 
Leechd. III. Gloss. 332_*HoIi roppe. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 
App., Holy rope is wild Hemp. 1866 Treas. Bot. 731/x 
A/ielia) Azedarach , vulgarly known as the Pride of India, 
FaLe Sycamore, *Holy-tree. 2722 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 

I. 65 *Holy-Wood grows plentifully in the West-Indies. 

33. absol. or as sb. 

1. That which is holy ; a holy thing. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 6 Nellas sella hal?s 
hundum. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 45 a, That it 
was not lawfull to gyue to dogges the holy. 1623 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 827 The Friers went one day with their 
conjuring, and conjured holies, the Crosse, Stole, Holy- 
water. 2678 Cudwoutii Intel! '. Syst. 1. iv. § 26. 292 The only 
Inventor of the Natural Holy, 2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. v, 
Clothes, a mystic grove-encircled shrine for the Holy in man. 
t 2. A holy place, sanctuary. Obs. (exc. as in 5.) 

' 1382 Wyclif Ps. lxii[ij. 3 So in holi I aperede to thee. 

+ 3. A holy person, a saint : = Hallow sb. Obs . 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 10 Neither wilte thou 
suffre tljine holy, to see corrupcion. 1622 T. Stoughton 
Chr. Sacrif. ix. 214 So well pleasing are the Lords holies 
vnto him. 2648 Herrick^ Hesper. :, To Air. S. Soame, 
Canonized here, Among which holies, be thou ever known. 

pi. Sacred rites, demotions. Obs . 

1623 Purchas Pilgrimage (2614) 279 In their holies they 
most u>.e the Arabike by reason of the Alcoran written in 
that language. / bid. 542 Their Temples .. to which they 
resort to say and doe their Holies. 

5. Holy of holies. [A Hebraism, d'UnpT &lp, 
qodesh haqqbddshim , rendered in Exod. xxvi. 34 
‘ most holy place \ but literally reproduced in LXX 
and Vulgate rbv ayiov two aylajo, sanctum sancto - 
rum, whence in Wyclif, etc.} a. The ‘ most holy 
place', the inner chamber of the sanctuary in the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple, separated by a veil 
from the outer chamber or * holy place b. tram f 
The inner part of any temple; the sanctuary or 
bema of a Christian church, esp. in the Greek 
Church; a small recess containing a cross at the 
cast end of a Nestorian church, c. Jig. A place 
of special sacredness, an innermost shrine. 

[2382 Wyclif Exod. xxvt. 34 The parti of the tabernacle 
is clepid holi of halowes. c 1400 Maundkv. (1830) viii. 
85 lms Place the Icwes callen So net a Sanctorum ; that is 
to seye, holy of halewes.) 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. v, The 


type, of Christ in some one # particular, as ot enttrinr 
yearly into the holy of holies .. rested upon the hi4 
priest only. 2725 J. Henley tr. Alontfaucon'x Atu t<? 
Italy (ed. 2) 56 A Priest .. open’d the Doors of the 
Sanctuary, which the Greek call the Holy of Holies. 17-3 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Stonehenge, ‘I he space within it 
has been called the adytum, or the Holy of Holies. 1875 
Ouida Winter City vi. 155 Self-engrossed, entirely shut in a 
Hoi y-of- Holies of culture and of criticism. 

6. sup. Holiest , used absol. a. As a title of God 
or Christ. 

<z 1300 Cursor M. 9337 Quen he J>at haliest es cumen. j866 
J. H. Newman Hymn, Praise to the Holiest in the height. 

b. = Holy of holies : see 5. 

i6ix_ Bible Heb. x. 19 Hauing therefore .. boldnesse to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus. 

C. Comb . a. adverbial, with other adjs., as 
holy-cruel , - proud , - wise . b. parasynthetic, as 
holy-minded , - tempered , -though ted adjs.; hence 
Jioly-inindedness , etc. c. + holy -maker, sanctifier ; 
J holy-making, sanctification. 

2601 Shaks. Alt’s Well iv. ii. 32 Be not so “holy cruell : 
Loue is holie. £1546 Jo ye in Gardiner Dec/ar. Art. Jcye 
(1546) 14 b, The only right wysnes, wkdome, *holy maker., 
and .satisfaction sufficient for al that beleue in hym. 1535 
Coverdale a Esdras viii 39, I wil remembre also the pil- 
gramege, the # ho!ymakynge and the rewarde. 1801 w. 
Taylor in Monthly A lag. XL 43 Religion, or *holjmmded- 
ness, may, with obvious advantage, be substituted, jfca 
Carf.w Lonvwall {xfcii 324 You neighbour-scorners, “holy- 
proud, Go people Roclie’s cell. 1836 J. H. Newman in 
LyraAfost. (1849* 163 Like .. “holy-tempered Nazarite. 1593 
Shaks. Liter. 384*Holy-thoughted Lutrcce.- <12592 Gkeene 
Jas. IV, 11 ii. She’s “holy- wise and too precise for me. 
a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (2711) 15 Goodness 
by thee The holy-wise is thought a fool to be. 

t Holy, v. Obs. [f. Hi ly a., instead of the 
historical Hallow vJ\ trans. To make holy, 
sanctify, consecrate ; to make a saint of, canonize. 

1578 Almanack in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 
446 The Temple of Jerusalem was finished and bolitd 2584 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iv. viii (1S86) 65 Written in 
virgine parchment, celebrated and holied by a popish priest. 
2622 Massinger & Dekker Virg. A! art. n. ii, On 1 I hug 
thee. T/tcoph. Both hug and holy me. 

Holy, var. Holey; obs. f. Holly, Wholly; 
early f. Hooly a. and adv. Holyander, obs. f. 
Oleander. 


Holy bread. Forms : see Holy ; also 6-7 
hally-, halli-, 7 halle-. The (ordinary leavened) 
bread which was blessed after the Eucharist and 
distributed to those who had not communicated: 
corresponding to the eulogia of the Greek Church 
and the French pain blnit. b. In post-Reforination 
times, The bread provided for the Eucharist. 

<1 2300 Sat. People Kildare x. in E. E. P. (1862) *S4 Hau 
be 3e, presris.. wbao $e delih holibrede, 3iue me botle a litu. 


2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Pr., Comm union .Rubricjln suebe 
Chapelles annexed where y* people hath not bene accus- 
tomed to pay any holy bresd, there they must., make., 
prolusion for the bering of the charges of the. Communion. 
1599 Sandys Europe? Spec. (1632) 179 As in J heir Ho! bread 
on bondayes for them that doe not communicate. 2600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. in. iv. 15 His kissing is as ful of sanctitie, As me 
touch of holy bread. 16x9 Vestry Bks. «Surtees) 17S 1 
holye brede for the whole yeare for the Communion, xviy' • 
278a Ppiestley Corrupt. Chr. II. vi. x6 Some churches 
substituted what they called eulogies, or holy bread ' or 
bread of the Lord's Supper. 2866 Peacock Eng. 
Furniture 86 note, The holy bread, holy loaf, or Eulogia, 
was ordinary leavened bread blessed by the priest after mass, 
cut up into small pieces and given to the people. 

c. atlrib. and Comb., as holy bread cake, coniv, 
cloth , loaf, silver, skep. 

1552 Huloet, Holy breade loofe, strues. i57S"^ Durhv* 
De/>os. (Surtees) 278 The said inhabitors every 7 >' e J e 
hally bread syllver, viz. 3d. for every Sonday in V\ c , ,». 
yere. Ibid. 281 Hallybread caike. Ibid., The said clcr 
cut off a part of the said caike, cauld the hally ! 

to gyve to ther next neighbour.' 1640 Vestry Bks. w U| te 
203^Item this yeere, 1640, the churchwardens receved 01 
parish for holly bread silver but only 3 s. 6d. , 

f Holychurche, holicherche, haly* 11 ^ 
etc., ME. ways of writing Holy church, Ciu/iicn /- 

1357 Lay Folks Catcch. 29 The lawe and he lare F 
langes till halikirke. £2450 Merlin 24 In the mercy a 
ordenaunce of god and holicherche. 

Holy cross. The cross upon which Jesiis 
Christ suffered death (see Cross sb. 2 and vole)- 
Hence in derived senses (cf. Cross sb. 3, 

£2290, £2380, 2548-9 [see Cross sb. 2,0, 3]. *3** 

1304 Thus, thonvgh tresoun of the Eerl Joys, J , _ 
lorn and the holy croys. 2470-85 Malory Arthur • * 
Thenne he took her by the brydel and sayd, by ‘th 


crosse ye shalle not escape me. 1583 Hollyband £ 
di Fior 51 Bles*e thee with the signe of the 
1826 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1291 A Romish J-. 
festival in honour of the holy cross, or, as our an 
called it, the holy rood. _ . . or 

b. In the titles of certain religious socieuc 
communities. ^ re 

[*426 in En<?. Gilds e 1870) 246 note, Willjelmus I ) „ / 

magister Gilde sancte Crucisde Bermyngeham.] *547 £ 

Commissioners ibid. 248 The guilds of t ho I ye *- , . 

brj’myncham. 2873 O. Shirley Gloss. EccL Eett ♦ 
Cross, an order of Augustinian canon'*:, suppress® ■ ... 
17th cent. 2884 Cassells Encycl. Diet., //<’ri , -frr»rr. a, ^ 
consisting of clerical members of the ritualistic senoo 
English Church. It was founded in 2855. 
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HOLY WATER. 


C, attrib. Holy Cross day, the festival of the 
Exaltation of the Cross, September 14th. 

1662 Bk. Com. Prayer , Calendar , Holy Cross Day. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Train l. 232 And the four and 
twentieth, which is Holy- Cross-Day, according to the 
Calender of the Greeks. 1883 R. Sinker in Prayer Bk. 
Comment. (S.P.C. K.) 34 1 Holy Cross Day ’ in our Calendar, 
or, more strictly speaking, the ‘Exaltation of the Cross’ 
probably celebrates primarily the consecration of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem in 335 a.d.; 
hut its renown is specially due to the \Ictory of Heraclius 
over the Persians and his restoration of the Cross to its 
shrine at Jerusalem. 

Holydam, -dome, var. of Haltdom. 
Holy-day (h<?*-li j de 1 ), Forms: see Holiday. 
[OE. h&iis dess, two words, with the adj. subject 
to inflexion ; ME. early and northern hali3, haly 
day, midland and southern hooly day, holy day, 
holyday. In early times, more usually a com- 
pound, OE. hdligtfag, ME. holiday, later Holi- 
day, q.v. Since the 16th c. the habit has more and 
more prevailed to use the analytical form, whether 
written holyday , holy-day ,or holy day, in the original 
sense, and to lestrict holiday (hp'lid* 1 ) to the sense 
‘day of recreation 1 (although the spelling holiday , 
in the sense of holy day, has not become quite 
obsolete). See Holiday i.] 

A day consecrated or set apart for religious ob- 
servance, usually in commemoration of some sacred 
peison or event; a religious festival. 

a xooo Laivs of AZthclrcd vi. c. 22 (Schmid) Woroldricra 
weorca on )>am Hainan da^e ^eswice man jeorne. c 1200 
Ormin 4350 Forr Saterrda33 wass hali3 da}}. 13 . . E. E. 
A Hit. P. B. 134 Hit watz not for a haly day honestly 
arayed. 146a in Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon , Bells C/t. ix. 
(1872) 469 Every Sonday and woly day. 2552 Bk. Com. 
Prayer , Communion (Rubric), Any holye dayes or fasting 
daies. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (J.), They kept that day 
as one of their solemn holydays for many years after. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. i. 213 A Sect .. That with more care keep 
Holy-day The wrong, than others the right way. 1844 
Lingard Anglo-Sax. C/t. (1858) II. App. A. 331 The days of 
St. Augustine and SC Boniface were ordered to be kept as 
holydays. 1871 Daily News 7 Apr., Of late years Good 
Friday has become .. a general holiday rather than a holy 
day. 1876 Miss G. Cumming In Hebrides (1883) 2 We.. soon 
found.. that they were keeping holy-day or holiday, as the 
case might be. 

attrib. 1549 Latimer 5 th Semt. lef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 141 
1 1 is a holy daye worcke to vyset the prisoners. 2552 H ui.oet, 
Holy daye euen, orhalfe holy day, prof cs! us. x68z N. O. 
Soileau's Lutrin iv. 70 He calls, .for’s Holy-day Apparell ! 
Holyer, var. of Holour Obs. 

Holy fire, arch, [transl. L. sacer ignis 1 sacred 
fire* (CcLus, Vergil); cf. Ger. das heilige Feucr .] 
Erysipelas, St. Anthony’s fire: see Fire sb. 12. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. XVII. xxii. (Bod!. MS.) pe 
yuel pat hatte . . Ignis saluaticus and sacer ignis the holy 
fuyre. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 201 The holy 
.fire is a disease of Sheep almost incurable, because if any 
remedy do but touch them, they fall mad. Ibid. 476 Of the 
Holy lire which the Shepheards call the Pox, or the Blisters, 
or Saint Anthonies fire. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius vi. 764 
Observe the Holy-Fire Eat as it creeps, and through the 
frame its dire, Its flamy virus lead ! 

Holy Ghost (hou-li gpa-st). [Properly two 
words (see Holy a Ghost 61 , and so always 
treated in OE., se h&lga g&st, Mlis gdst, but in 
ME. very generally as a combination, haligast, 
holigost; since 1500 again usually written as two 
words, but treated as a proper name or individual 
designation, and, as such, taken as a whole in the 
transferred and derivative uses.] 

1 . The Divine Spirit; the Third Person of the 
Godhead, the Holy Spirit. 

a goo Halsuncge in Durh. Rit. (Surtees) 1x4 Ic eow hal- 
sige on fieder naman, and on suna naman .and on fees 
hal^an gastes. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. i. 2o_ Hyt ys of bam 
hal^an gaste. c xx6o Hatton G. Ibid., Hyt is of J>an hal}en 
gaste. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 101 Efter b es hal3a gastes to- 
cume. c X2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 119 pus hie .se}en }>e holi 
gost on tungene euene. axzzs, Juliana 2 On his deore- 
wurSe sunes nome, ant o J>es haligastes. C1250 Gen. & Ex. 
2428 Quuor ali ga^t stille hadde seid..Quuor iesu crist 
wulde ben boren. a 1300 Cursor M. 19349 Wit haligast he 
has us sent. <ri3zo Cast. Love 562 porw God pe Holi- 
gostes miht. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xx ii. 13 pe haly gaSt. . 
bat is rtiakere of haly writ. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xn. 141 
For pe heihe holigoste [vr. hye holygost] heuene shal to- 
cleue. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 836 A man . . pat my3 te wib his good 
lijf pat Holly Gost fongen. c 145° tr- De 1 mi atione in. vi. 
70 pe holigost pe comfortour. 1483 Cat It. Angl. 17 1/2 pe 
Halyga^t e,consolalor,paraclitus. xS35 Joye Apol. Tindale 
(Arb.) 46 The holigost also before y* •declaring hym. 1548-9 
Bk. Com. Prayer , Ordering Priests, Receiue the holy 
goste. 1621 Burton An at. Mel. in. i. f. iL (1651 J 416 
The Holy Ghost is the love of the Father and the Son. 
1627 J-, Cosin tr, 9 the. Latin Hymn , Come, Holy Gho^t, 
our souls inspire. <1x699 Stillincfl. Strut 111 . v. (R.), 
He.. bestowed these miraculous gifts of the Holy-Ghost on 
the Apostles. 1842 Tennyson AY. Sim. Styl. 216 For by the 
warning of the Holy Ghost, I prophesy that I shall die to- 
night. 187s Manning Mission H. Ghost i. 1 The Spirit of 
the Lord is God the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost fills 
tfie whole world. 

"b. Order of the Holy Ghost , a French order of 
Knighthood ( ordre du Saint- Esprit), instituted 1 y 
Henry III in 1 578. ' So Knight of the Holy Ghost ; 
Cross of the Holy Ghost : see quot. 1727-41. 

1686 J. Sergeant Hist. Monast. Convent. 9S The Order 


of the Holy Ghost in France was Instituted by Henry the 
Third, in memory of his. Nativity, Election to the Polonian 
Kingdom, and his coming to. .the Crown of France, all 
which hapned on Whitsunday. 1696 Lond. Gas. No. 3241/3 
Paris, Dec- 3.. .There is to be a Promotion of the Knights 
of the Holy Ghost very suddenly. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., Before they receive the order of the holy Ghost, 
that of S. Michael is conferred, as a necessary step ; for 
which reason their arms are surrounded with a double 
collar. Ibitf n Cross of the Holy Ghost , consists of a circle 
in the middle, and on it the holy Ghost in figure of a dove : 
the four arms are drawn narrow from the centre, and 
widening to the ends. .This is the cross worn by tbe Knights 
of the order. 

2 . a. The figure of a dove as a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit, b. The cross of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost : see 1 b. 

1520 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 180 Pro nova factura 
cujusdam nebulte pro lee Holy GoosL 1538 Will of M. 
Ellys (Somerset Ho.), Rynge of golde w* a Holy goste in 
y*. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6404/1 His Star and Holy Ghost 
were of Diamonds. 

3 . (Also Holy GhosPs Pool.) The plant Angelica, 
Archangelica officinalis. (Erroneously taken as 
Angelica sylvestns.) 

1585 J Higins tr. Junius' Nomen cla ter 1 3 6/2 Sphondylium 
. .the holye ghostes roote : Angelica. 1863 Prior Plant-n. % 
Holy Ghost , so called ‘ for the angel-like properties therein ’. 
1879 Britten & Holland Plaiit-n Holy Ghost, Arch- 
angelica officinalis. 

4 . attrib ., as in Holy Ghost flower, plant, an 
orchid, Pcrislcria elata, also called dove-plant, from 
the resemblance of part of the flower to a dove; 
Holy, Ghost pear = Avocado (from a mistaken 
rendering of this as * advocate’). 

1866 Treas. Bot., Holy Ghost Flower, Peristeria elata. 
1882 Garden to June 401/3 The Dove plant., tbe beautiful 
Holy Ghost flower of the Spaniards. 1885 Lady Brassey 
! The Trades 158 Specimens of the 1 Holy Ghost ’ orchid, 
with the little dove brooding in the centre. 1889 Cent. 
Diet., Holy-Ghost pear. 

Holyhock, holyoak, etc., obs. ff. Hollyhock. 
Holy Land, [transl. med.L. (nth c.) terra 
sancta, F. terre sainte.] 

1 . Western Palestine, or, more particularly, Judaea : 
so called as being the scene of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, and (with reference to the Crusades) 
as containing the Holy Sepulchre ; sometimes, in 
later use, as being the scene of the development of 
the Jewish and Christian religions. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc.(i724) 392 Of so muche foie nyme pe croys, 
ne to he holy londc go. Me ne sey no tyme byuore, ne subbe 
nahemo. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870)22 We snul preyen. .for 
ye holy londe and ye holy crosse, yat godd. .bryng it oute of 
hethen power, c 1400 Maun dev. Roxb.) Pref. x pe land of 
repromission, ijat men calles he Haly Land. X593 Shaks. 
Rich. 11 , v. vi. 49 He make a voyage to the Holy-land. 
1686 J. Sergeant Hist. Monast. Convent. 98 To restore the 
Possessions of the Christians in the Holy Land. 1758 [see 
Holy place]. *803 K. White Gondoline v, And he was 
gone to the Holy Land To fight the Saracen. 

2 . slang. The parish ol St. Giles's, London. 

x82x The Fancy 1 . 250 (Farmer) The Holy-land, as St. 

Giles’s has been termed, in compliment to the superior 
purity of its Irish population. 1891 Licensed Viet. Gas. 

3 Apr. 215/1 (ibid ) Whether the Irishmen of the Holy Land 
or the Hebrew scum of Petticoat Lane. 

Holy loaf. — Holy bread. Also attrib. holy 
loaf money. 

1499 Churchw.Aec. Croscombc (Som. Rec. Soc.) 24 Paid. . 
for tynnyng of the lyght and the holy-Iofe xvj d . 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion (Rubric), The Parish- 
ioners of euerye Parishe shall offer euery Sunday, at the 
tyme of the Offertory, the iuste valour and price of the holy 
lofe .. to the use of theyr Pastours and Curates. _ 16x6 in 
T. D. Whitaker Hist. Whatley (1801) 149 The parishioners 
. . are accustomed to pay an ancient duty called. ‘ Holy loaf 
money’. 1849 Rock C/t. of Fathers I. 137 This holy loaf 
or eulogia was meant to be an emblem of. .brotherly love. 

Holyn(e, holyng(,e, obs. ff. Hollin, holly. 

Holy place. A place that is holy ; a sanctuary. 
spec. a. The outer chamber of the sanctuaiy in the ' 
Jewish tabernacle and temple, separated by a veil 
from the ‘most holy place’ or ‘holy of holies’, 
b. pi. (See quot. 1S56.) 

1526 Tindale Heb. ix. 25 The hye prest entreth in to the 
holy place every yeare with straunge bloud. x6xx Bible 
Exod. xxvi. 33 The Vaile shall diuide vnto you, betweene , 
the holy place and the most holy. 2758 \ title) Travels 
through Egypt, Turkey, Syria, and the Holy Land ; con- ■ 
taining. .A Description.^ Of the Holy Land, particularly 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Places. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4- 
Pal. 431 What are technically called ‘the Holy Places’. 
By this term are meant not the scenes of sacred events, 
taken generally, but such special localities as the Greek or 
Latin Church, or b^th conjointly, have selected as objects of 
pilgrimage. 

t Horiyship. Obs. — Holiness 2. 

c x6Bo Hickerincill Whs. J. 63 The King sent his Holiship 
all manner of Vessels belonging to a Chamber. 

Holy stone, holy-stone, sb. [Origin of name 
uncertain ; in sense 2 perh. for holey stone.'] 

L A soft sandstone used by sailors for scouring 
the decks of ships. < • 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet. 1837 Old Commodore I. 64 
A wet swab and a dry holy-stone will set all to rights. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bcf Mast xxii. 66 The decks were . . white as 
snow’., from constant use of holystones. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Wortl-bk .. Holy-s one , a sandstone for scrubbing 
decks, so called from being originally used for Sunday 
cl-aning, or obtained by plundering church-yards of their 


tombstones, or because the seamen have to go on their 
knees to use it. 1890 Spectator 5 Apr., 1 believe you will 
find the correct spelling to be ‘holey’, the stones used by 
preference being full of holes, like a sponge, and that any 
derivations of the name ‘holy’ were simply inventions to 
account for what sounded a remarkable name. 

2 . A stone with a natural hole in it, used as an 
amulet or charm. 

1825 Brockett, Holy-stones , holed-stones, are hung over 
tbe heads of horses as a charm against diseases. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Holy-stone, a flint or pebble in its 
natural state with a hole through it, numbers of which are 
found on our coast. They are also called ‘ lucky stones’. 

HoTystone, V, [f. prec. sb.] irons. To scour 
with a Holystone. 

1828 P. Cunningham iV. S. Wales II. 217 Scrubbed, 
swabbed, scraped, or dry holystoned. 1830 Mark yat King's 
Own Ji, No sails to set, and no holystoning the deck. X840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast iii. 6 Six days shall thou labour and 
do all thou art able, And on the seventh— holystone the decks 
and scrape the cable. x8S6 11 . W. Elliott A relic Prov. 108 
Floors scrubbed and sanded likea well holystoned ship’sdeck. 

Holy tide, holy-tide. A holy time or 
season ; a day or season ol religious observance. 

a 1035 Laws of Cnvt i. c. 17 § 2 (Schmid) And beo barn 
hal^um lidum, eal swa hit riht is. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
3 De holie tid bat me clepeS aduent. a X300 Cursor M. 
27210 In halitide or fastim dai. 1613 Bp. Corbet Jourtt. 
France iii. Poems (1672) 129 Much like John Dory in the 
song, Upon a holy tide. x8xo Scott Laity of L. vi. iii, And 
now, by holytide and feast, From rules of discipline released. 

attrib. 1828 Scott F. M Perth ii. Now lay by thy work, 
lass, for it is holytide eve, and it becomes us to go to the 
evening service. 

Holy water. Forms : see Holy and Water ; 
also 5-6 hally, holli(e. [OE haligivxter, a true 
compound, whence in ME. halywater ; subseq. 
analysed as two words.] 

1 . Water dedicated to holy uses and used for 
ritual purification of persons and things ; water 
blessed by a piiest and used in various rites and 
devotional acts. 

£■900 tr. Bxda's Hist. v. iv. (1890) 396 Sumne dad b*s halis- 
wastres. <11225 Ancr. R. 324 Confiteor, & hali water, & 
beoden, & holie bpuhtes. _ c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 452 
Waschen awey wib preieris of a Pater-noster. wibhali watir, 
wib pardon. 1382 — Num. v. 17 He [the preest] shal take 
the holy watre in a britil vessel, c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 223/1 
Halywater, aqua benedict a. 2570 B. Googe Pop . Kittgd. 

iv. 47 b, Then followeth good sir Bjase, who doth a waxen 
Candell giue. And holy water to his men. 2602 Fulbecke 
Pandect es 77 The Pope’s holiwater. a 1714 Burnet Hist. 
Ref. an. 1536 (R.' Jests about confession, praying to saints, 
holy-water, and the other ceremonies of the church. 1885 
Catholic Diet, s.v., Before the High Mass on Sundays the 
celebrant sprinkles the people with holy water. 

b. Frov. As the devil loves holy water , i. e. not 
at all, or rather with violent dislike. 

1570-6, 2738 [see Devil sb. 22 h], ? c 1600 Distracted Emp. 

v. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 242 Faythe I love thee. Yes, as 
the devyll does freirs holye water. 

fc.ffig. in Court holy water, gracious but 


empty promises, q.v. 

2 . attrib, and Comb., as holy water basin , bearer , 
brush , can , casting, fat (Fat sb . 1 ), font, fount , pot , 
stoup ; t holy-water clerk, one who carried the 
vessel containing holy water: ofien spoken of with 
contempt as holding a mean office ; holy-water 
sprinkle, sprinkler, (a) a kind of brush used to 
sprinkle holy waier, an aspergillum ; (b) a kind of 
clnb armed on all sides with spikes ; (r) a fox’s 
‘ brush ’ ; J* holy -water stick = holy -water sprink- 
ler («) ; *b holy -water stock, a holy-water stoup 
or basin ; t holy-water stone, a stone vessel for 
holding holy-water; f holy-water strinkle, (a) 
= holy -water sprinkle (a) ; (b) the plant Horsetail. 

ci 440 j Prornp. Parv. 223/1 'Halywater berere, aquaba- 
julus. a 1678 Marvell Appleton Ho. 252 Another [wider, 
stands at push, With their old 'holy-water brush. X563-87 
Foxe A. 4- M. 1861) VII. 1. 47 'Holy- water-casting, pro- 
cession-gadding, mattins -mumbling. 2303 R. Bkunke 
Handl. ^yune 1x592 An 'holywatyr clerk*-. b at lytyl hab 
lemed yn hys lyue, He ys ordeyned a pre>t to sliryve. 
1528 Cowi.mln State Papers II. 141 A symple Irish preste, 
a vagabounde, without lernyng, maners, or good qualityc, 
not worthy to bee a hally-water clerc. 1660 Howell Eng. 
Prov. 10 The Parish- Priest forge iteth that ever he hath 
been Holy-water Clark. 1464 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
222 Simul cum le 'halywater fatt. 2566 in En». Ch. 
Fut-niture (Feacockl 37 An holiwater fat of Stone. 15x3 
in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp. Stort/ord \x8821 33 
Pd for mendyng of the 'halywater potte iij d. ^2440 
Prornp. Parv. 223 A 'Haly water spry ngeUe. .aspersorium. 
16x4 T. Adams Devil's Banquet 17 The Prie«t must dash 
the gratie with a holy-water-sprinkle. X706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Holy-Water sprinkle, a Term us’d by Hunters for 
the Tail of a Fox. a 1887 Jefferies Field y Hedgerow 
(1889) 296 The spiked balls of a hotywater sprinkle, such as 
once u>ed in the wars, 1816 Scott Antiq. xxv, Anot er 
churchman in his vestments bore a ' h oly ■' water spnn ej* 
2846 FaIRHOlt Costume Eng. 288 The Mormng-jtar, a 
of wood, encircled by bands of iron in wh.ch spjkes * 

serted .. was sometimes termed jocularlya ' > ’ . 
sprinkler \ the way in which it sciUered bloc*!. .•UKCrsnn„ 
a similarity to the sprinkling of holy wntcr .14 9 J 
Maydtslw tSomereet Ho.), Vno 

ess. Hui.otrr, Holy water st.cke or s pnncl c nr/rrr. wr. 
1530 PsLScr.. =S/= -Halywaterstocke.jfrn^rr- 1 5 » “ 

Ing. a, F«r,,Uur< 

stonebroken tn pecM. ;r ,y/ c / Maydrltm 

(SomSserHo.), Vno vase argent voc.it *holiwaterslop. 14B3 
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HOMARINE. 


HOLY- WATERED. 

Act i Rich. Ill, c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall 
bring into this Realm . . Candlesticks, Holy-water Stopps. 
1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms, Holy Water S toup, 
the stone, stoup, stock, vat . . or other receptacle for holy 
water, placed near the entrance of churches, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv 223/1 *Haly water .. strencle .. as/'crsorium. *53 8 
Turner Libel Ins B ij a, Hippvris, .. Hally water stryncle. 

Hence Holy-vratered a., sprinkled with holy 
water (in qunt.yfg.). 

1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. iv. iv. Wks. 1878 II. 124 
Farewell, once dryed, now holy-watred Meade l 

Holy Week. [After It. la setlimana santa, F. 
la semaine sainte . ] The week immediately preced- 
ing Easter Sunday, also called Passion Week, q.v. 
(OE. sio liaise wucu was used for Rogation Week.) 

17x0 Loud. Gas. No. 46E5/1 The Pope., designs to officiate 
at some of the Functions of the Holy Week. 1727-41 
Cham bens Cycl Holy Week , is the last week of Lent, called 
ako passion week. 281* Brady Clavis Cal. (1S15) I. 277 
The week was called the ‘ Great Week* ..ihe Holy Week 
from the extraordinary solemnities practised throughout its 
continuance; — and Passion Week. X884 W. E. Addis & 
T. Arnold Catholic Dictionary (1897) 445/t We have said 
that in Holy Week the Church commemorates Christ's 
Passion. 

Holy well. t See Well sb. A combined form, 
as in holiday, is represented in the proper names 
Holywell, Holly well (hp'liwel), Halliwell.’] A well 
or spring reputed to possess miraculous healing 
properties, as being a channel of divine influence. 

854 Charter in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 100 Donne upp on 
Beaddingbroc on haljan welle. x6yz Petty Po{. A tuit. 364 
They [the Irish] have a great opinion of holy-well’s, rocks, 
and caves. 1793 in A rchxol. XI. 127 The bath near one end 
of the church of East Dereham in Norfolk, .was more likely 
to have been a holy well. 1846 R. Hart Eccl. Rcc. (ed. 2) 
224 Holy wells are occasionally^ found in churchyards. 2872 
Tylor Prim. Cull. II. 195 Cornish-folk still drop into the old 
holy wells offerings of pins, nails, and rags. 
Holyworkfolk : see Haliweufolk. 

Holy Writ. [See Holy a. and Writ.] Holy 
writings collectively ; spec, the Bible or Holy 
Scriptures. In earlier times, sometimes including 
other writings dealing with sacred subjects. 

cq 00 tr. Bxda’s Hist. 11. xvi. [xx.] (1890) 152 riifter J>on ho 
halite writu sprecaft. c 1*00 Pices 4- Virtues r s We findeS on 
hali write, a 1225 A tier. R. 98 Ase holi writ seiS, 1 hore speche 
spret ase cauncre '. c 1305 St. Kcnclnt 258 in E. E. P. (1862J 
54 pe pope nam pis holi writ, a 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. . 
App. iv. 90 Wip-outen witnesse of holi writ \Visdam weore 
hit non. c X400 M aundev. (1839) xii. 136 Thei han Gospelles 
and the Prophecyes and the Byble wnten in here Langage, 
Wherfore thei conne meche of Holy Wrytt. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. m. iii. 324 Confirmations strong, As proofes of holy Writ. 
1700 Dryden Cock ff Fox 380 Of Daniel you may read in 
holy writ. 1714 Pope Wife of Bath 346 And close the sermon, 
as beseem'd his wit, With some grave sentence out of holy 
writ. 1805 Colebrooke in Asiat . Res. 1 1808) VIII. 483 
Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vedas illustra- 
tions of moral maxims, and quote from their holy writ 
passages at full length, in support of ethical precepts. 1817 
Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (1Z62) 245^ To Nature and to Holy 
Writ Alone did God the boy commit. 

11 Hom (h^m). Also homo. [Pers. hom, 

Zend, haoma , = Skr, soma."] The sacred plant of 
the ancient Persians and Parsees ; also its juice : 
originally the same as the Soma of the Vedas. 

1855 Bailey Mystic 35 And hom sweet herblejt of immortal 
life Sipped till transmute he stood. 1862 F. Hallm Parthenon 
x Nov. 844/x Under the name of hotna , the part which this 
liquid [the juice of the soma , or acid asclepias] plays in the 
offerings of the Parsees is almost equally conspicuous. 2870 
Rociy Text. Fabr. 238 That tree-like ornament.. ’seems tne 
traditionary form of the Persians’ 1 hom 1878 Mrs. Palli- 

ser tr. Jacquemart's Hist. Funiiture 468 Horn or sacred 
palm depicted upon Persian textiles. ii&SEdin. Rev. July 
151 A snrub of homa on an enamelled gold vase, 
b. at t rib. and Comb . 

1882 E. W. West Pahlavi Texts it. 165 note. This twig 
a small fragment of which is pounded with the Hom-twigs 
when preparing the HCm-juice. 

Horn, obs. f. Home ; var. Hem/;y?;*., Obs., them. 
Homacanfch: see Homo-. 

Homage (hp'meds), sb. Also 3-5 omage, 5-6 
hommuge, (5 erron. homoge, umage, ymage). 
fa. OF. omrnage, homage , hum age (12 th c.), mod.F. 
hommage (formerly omnage ~ Pr. hornet: aige, 6p. 
hornet: age) late L. homindliettm (in Du Cange), 
f. homo, ho min - man : see -age. The (late) OE. 
equivalent was inann-rveden ; see Manred.] 

1. In Feudal Law , Formal and public acknow- 
ledgement of allegiance, wherein a tenant or vassal 
declared himself the man of the king or the lord of 
whom he held, and bound himself to his service. 

Phrases. To do (intake), render homage ; to resign 
homage , formally to renounce allegiance. 

c X290 Beket 600 in .S'. Eng. Leg. 1. 123 Homage he scholde 
don to him. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7987 So his Macolom 
..Dude king willam omage, & bicom is man al out. 23.. 
Guy IVarw. lA.) X294 Mine men §e bej> & to me swore, 
Omage 3c schul me j>er-f<3re. £-1400 I 'waive <5- Gaw. 19152 
And evermar to be hir frende, Umage made he to that hende. 
ci 470 Henry Wallace 1. n6 King Eduuard..thar he gat 
ymage of Scotland swne. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. IV 8 
To resigne to bym all the bomagesand fealties dewe to him 
as kyng. 1597 Skene De }frb. Sign. s.v., Weemen makis 
na homage, uot onely fidelitie . . Homage concernis service 
specially in weirfare, to the quhilk weemen ar nocht subject. 
2670 Milton Hist. Eng. t. (2851) 23 He .. gave them that 


Hand to hold of him as in Homage. 2843 Carlyle Past 
Pr. it. xi. Coming to do homage for his Father’s land. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. iii. 99 Homage wa.s there-; far the 
relation of every man to his Lord was a relation of homage. 

b. Homage ancestral (see quot. 1595). Homage 
feudal , liege (see quot. I S56). New homage , hom age 

by an alienee or his successors, as distinguished 
from homage ancestral. Plain homage (see quot. 
1727-41). Simple homage p= feudal homage. 

[a 1481 Littleton Ten. n. vii. (1516) Biv, Tenure per 
homage auncestrell.] 2595 R as t ell’s Expos., Homage 
auncestrell , is where a man and his ancestours of time out 
of mind, did hold their land of their lord by homage. 2628 
Coke On Lilt. 100 b, I think there is little or no land at all 
at this day holden by homage aunccstrel. 2727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v., Plain Homage , or homage of a fee, where no 
oath of fidelity is taken. 2851 Burrill Law Diet. 573 
Simple homage ; that kind of homage which was merely an 
acknowledgment of tenure, with a. saving of the rights of 
other lords. 2856 BouvicVs Law Diet. (ed. 6) I. 588 Homage 
was liege and feudal. The former was paid to the king, the 
latter to the lord. 

c. An act of homage; a render or money pay- 
ment made as an acknowledgement of vassalage. 

[1432-50 transl. Higdett (Rolls) 1 1. 89'renauntes were wonte 
toyelde theire wepens for an homage in the firste commenge 
of newe lordes.] 2599 N ashc Lenten Stuffe 71 Euery yeare 
about Lent-tide, the sherifes of Norwich take certayne herring 
pies •.•.and send them as a homage, c 2645 Howell Lett. 
xxxviii. (1726) 68 He is contented with a white Mule, and 
Furse of Pistoles about the Neck, which he receives every 
year for a Herriot or Homage. 2661 in Tiche & Davis Ann. 
Windsor ( 1858) II. 302 To indeavour to take off the some of 
36//. 6 s. charged as a homage deiv to his Ma t,B . 1774 T.Whst 
Antiq. Furness (1805) 109 Rents, services, homages. 

2 . A body of persons owning allegiance ; spec . in 
Fng.Law , the body of tenants attending a manorial 
court, or the jury at such a court. 

£12300 K, Horn 1497 pe king and his homage ^euen 
Arnoldin trewage. <22377 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. n. 
xvii. 65 [In :i manor] his tennantes being sworne make a 
lurie which is not called the enquest, but the homage. 1620 
J. Wilkinson Courts Baron 243 You shall sweare that you 
as Foreman of this Homage . . shall duely inquire and true 
presentment make. Ibid., Then call the rest of the Homage 
and sweare them. 1804 Occurr. in Ann. Reg. 84 Court of 
Piedpoudre. Before the steward of Bartholomew fair and 
a special homage. Ibid., The homage returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff. 1865 Spectator 7 June 9/2 With the consent of 
the * homage *, i. e,, of his copyholders. 

3 . fig . Acknowledgement of superiority in respect 
of rank, worth, beauty, etc. ; reverence, dutiful 
respect, or honour shown. 

# 1390 Gower Conf. I. 249 The yonge ladie was forth fet, 
To whome the lordes done homage. 2450-70 Golagros 4 
Gaw. 283 Thair gat he nane homage For all his hie parage. 
2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 25 b, To do homage and 
honour to almyghty god. 2^90 Shaks. Com. Err. iii. ii. 43 
Your weeping stster xs no wife of mine, Nor to her bed no 
homage doe I owe. 2672 Milton P. R. ii. 376 All these 
are Spirits of air, and woods, and springs, Thy gentle 
ministersj who come to pay Thee homage, and acknowledge 
Thee then I<ord. 2785 Burns Cottar's Sat. Nt. xviii, The 
parent-pair their secret homage pay. 2803 Mackintosh Def. 
Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 272 They are compelled to pay a 
reluctant homage to the justice of English principles. 2823 
Chalmers Serm. I. 417, I offer them the homage of my 
respectful Congratulations. 2836 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 68 Theie is no country in which so 
absolute a homage is paid to wealth. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as homage-breaker, -fee, 
-gift* -penny ; homage-doing adj. ; homage-jury, 
the jury at a manorial court. 

CX586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxii. iv, The kinges of 
Tharsis homage guifts shall send. 2623 Lisle sEyric on 

0. Sr N. Test. Ded. xiv, If after him . . Be under thee such 
homage-breakers found. 2630 Trapp Comm. Numb. xv. 20 
Ye shall offer up a cake, As an homage-peny, as acknow- 
ledging God, the chief Lord of all. 2686 in Tighe & Davis 
Ann. Windsor (1858) II 421 Paid to Sr Thomas Duppa the 
homage fee 1606 8. 2729 Jacob Law Diet., Homage Jury, 
is a Jury in a Court Baron, consisting of Tenants that do 
Homage to the Lord of the Fee. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. 

1. 19 [He] called this homage-doing King his vassal. 

Ho’mage, V. [f. prec. sb., or ad. F. hommager 
(Cotgr.), 1. hommage (see prec.).] 
j* 1 . trails. To render or pay as a token of 
homage. Obs. 

<22392 H. Smith Wks. (1866) I. 212 Every man must 
homage his heart. 2662 Cowley Civ. War 63 To her great 
Neptune homag’d all his streams, And all the wide-stretch’d 
ocean was her Thames. 
f 2 . i 7 i tr. To pay homage. Obs. 

*59* Nobody 4 Sorneb. 240 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 
I. 286 Servants homnging And crying Ave. 2636 Heywood 
Love's Mist ris 11. Wks. 1874 V. 215 To whom Jove some* 
times bends. .Mars homageth, and Phebus will submit. 

3 . trails . To do homage or allegiance to. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. ix. 380 To Court 1 came, and homag’d 
Royall James. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 178 How he 
was homaged by fowls and fishes. 2773 J. Ross Fratricide 
JL 100 (MS.) For him the Universe, .and all Creation ought 
To homage without ceasing. 2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. 
**-,111.^x46 Don Carlos .. styles himself ‘King of fbe two 
Sicilies .whom Naples, . willingly homages as such. 

+ Homageable, a. Obs. [f. Homage sb.- + 
-able. Cf. obs. F. hommageable.) Bound to 
render homage. 

£ 1645 Howell Lett, j. if. xv. (2655) 85 He of Holland being 
” on l£? ea il' c 10 none.. was the more potent. Ibid. 1. vt. xii. 
2 54 The Dutchy of Bar; for which he is hommageable to the 
Crown of France, as he is to the Emperor for Lorain. 1764 
Antiq. in Ann. Reg. 269/1 Great and small homageable fiefs. 


+ Ho'magely, adv. Obs. rare-'. In f homage, 
liche. [f. ns p reo. + -LY 2 .] liy way of homage. 

£*1420 Citron. Vilod. st. 210 And J> 1 homagelyche to hym 
Jjey dedon so abey3e. . J 

Homager (bp-med^j). Also 5 omager( e> 
homegere, homyger, 6 homagier. [a. OF. hom * 
mager , -ier, f. hommage Homage ; see -Eg-.] 

, One who owes homage or fealty ; one who holds 
lands by homage. 

Crown homager, the crown of a vassal king, litre 
homager', cf. Homage sb. 1 b. 

t a 2400 Arthurs 33 Kvnges..pat were to hym Omager. 
<21329 Skelton Agst. the Scott es 122 Pardy, ye were his 
homager And sutler to his parlement. 2601 Holland Pliny 
I. 6a The Camuni. did seruice as homagers to them. i6©8 
D. T. Ess. Pol. <5* Mor. 71 They would acknowledge them- 
selves. . liege-homagers for it to the Crowneof France. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry iv. i. (1660) 269 This Kind of Crown., 
some have given it the name of a Crown Homager. 17& 
De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) IV. 293 The Isle of Man .. 
for several Generations, has belonged to Families, who have 
been Homagers to the Crown of England for it. 1&7 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. iv. 231 Before long we find him 
again the faithful homager of King Lewis. 

b. spec, in Eng. Law , A manorial tenant. 

1508 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 7 Homagers of Court 

ought to enquire in this Court, c 2640 J. Smyth Live: 
Berkeleys (1883) I. 282 All of them homagers to the Castle 
of Berkeley. 2714 Scrogcs Courts-leet (ed. 3) 159 The Oath 
of a Stranger in the Lord’s Court to the Homagers. 2889 
Jessopp Coming of Friars v. 223 The homagers were afraid 
to give a verdict against the steward. 

c. fig. Cf. Homage sb. 3. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 3288 Whnnne thou were maad the 
omager Of God of Love to hastily. 1606 Shaks. A nt. Cl. 
1. L 32 Thou blushest Anthony, and that blood of thine Is 
Caesars homager. 2673 Lady's Call. 1. v. § 34. 43 Interest 
. .should render her an homager to that omnipotent power. 
1 877 Mrs. Chapman in Ht. Mnrtitiean's A utobiogAU. 101 
The newspapers were zealous heralds and homagers. 

+ Homagy. Obs . rare—', [ad. med.L. homa- 
gittm , f. F. hommage Homage.] Allegiance; 
rendering of homage. 

r6ro Holland Camden's Brit. rr. Ire!. 72 We have given 
also unto him for his homagy and service, the Cantred. 

Homalogonatons (hf/maloigp-nalas), a. Or- 
tilth, [f. mod.L. Homalogonatse (see below), f. Ur. 
6 /ia\ 6 s even, level, ordinary + yiiv, 7010T- knee: 
see -ous.] Belonging to Garrod’s division Hotnak- 
gonatss of birds, comprising those which have a 
rectus femoris or ambieus muscle in the leg. 

1872 Cooes Key A r . A mcr. Eirits (1884) J95 PasserM have 
no ambiens . . Birds having it are homalogonatons or 
4 normally-kneed • , 

Homalograpliic (hp:malr>igra-fik),a. [um. 
homolo-.) [f. Gr. ufiaXus ^see prec.) + Graphic: 
cf. F. homalografhique.'] 

1 . Geog. Delineating in equal proportion ; applied 
to a method of projection in which equal areas on 
the earth’s surface are represented by equal areas 


on the map or chart. 

1864 Webster, H omolographic f rejection. 1866 Proctor 


construction of maps in which all areas shall be corrcctl) 
given. — in Intel/. Obscrv. No. 54. 429 The homolograpm 
projection of the globe. 

2 . Anal. (See quot. 1886.) , 

2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H ontalographic method , Le G enc \ r _ c * 
name for a mode of exhibiting or representing the anato f r " 
structures by making plane sections, if possible, on 0. irozc : 
body. 1889 T. M. Duncan Led. D is. I Von:. * xx v c ^ 
250 He has shewn it in a homalographic section made 0 
woman recently delivered. . % 

Ho’maloid. Geom. [f. Gr. d/taAor (see abov ) 
+ -OID.] A homaloidal space of any number 0 
dimensions ; a ‘ flat*. , 

2876 Clifford in Proc. Lottd. Math. Soc. VII. 67 On 
free motion under no forces of a rigid system m an 
homaloid. 

Homaloidal (hpmaloi-dal), a. Ccom, [[• 
prec. + -al.] Of the nature of a plane; u at: 
quots. _ . 

287s Proctor Fam. Scl. Stud. (1882) 21. I personal!) a 
often found relief from the dreary infinities of Horn ^ 
space (that is space where straight lines ore s j ra, N< ^ 
planes plane..) in the consoling thought that, of } er «. An- 
other may be the true state of things. 2885 C. L. y '• 
Springs of Conduct 11. iii. 79 The space that we k 
practically homaloidal. It is possible that it may a 
theoretically homaloidal — that is to say, it is P° SSI 
the shortest path between two points may not be a 
lately straight line, but a very, very little curved. 

II Homaloptera (h^maV’ptera), sb.pl Lit • 

[mod.L., (. Gr. bpa\ 6 s (see above) + irrspov u b*J 
A division of dipterous insects, in Leach s . 
tion. Hence Homalo’pterous a., belonging 
Homaloptera. , _ 

28x7 Leach Zool. Misc. III. 60 Order 
2835 Kirby Hob. 4- Inst. Anim. II. xx. 3*7 rLtnbtri 
tera (Forest -fly, etc.) called also PuPt/ara. 1874 
Eucycl. s.v., All the Homaloptera are parasites. • 

Hormaloste-mal, a. Or, nth. If. ns 
L. stent-urn breast-bone + -AL.] Having a 
less sternum or breast-bone ; ratite. , j 

Homorine (h^ marainl, a. and sb. [(• ™ 
Homarus, generic name of the lobster, f. 1 • 
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(formerly homar , a. ON. huinarr, Da. hummer *) 
lobster.] a. Related to or haying the charac- 
teristics of a lobster, b. zb. A crustacean of the 
genus Homarus ; a lobster. 

1880 Huxley Crayfish 316 Whether a given crustacean 
belonged to the Astacine, or to the closely allied Homarine 
group. I bid. 1 ^ Whether the crustacean in question was 
a marine Astacine, or a true Homarine. 

Homatomic, Homaxonial : see Homo-. 
Homber, obs. var. Hambargh. 

1411 Nottingham Rec. II. 88 Ad faciendum hombers. 
Ibid., Ad artem de hombermaker. 1523 [bee Holme]. 
Homblock, obs. form of Hemlock. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixix. 238 It is good for them that 
haue taken excessiuely of the iuyce of Homblocke. 
Hombre, var. Ombre. 

Home (hJ-'m), sb . 1 and a. Forms: 1-2 h&m, 

3- 5 (7) horn, (3-4 boom, 4-5 hoorao), 4- home, 
( 5~*7 whome, 6 whom) ; north, and Sc. 3-5 ham, 

4- ham 9, (5 hem, 5-7 hayme, 6 heme, 6, 9 
heame, 7 haim, 9 haam). [Com. Tent.: OE. 
ham ~ OFris. hem, OS. hem (MDu., Du. heetn), 
OHG. heirn (MHG., Ger. heim ), ON. heimr dwel- 
ling, world (S\v. hem , Da. kjem\ Goth, hdims fern., 
village. Cf. Lith. k'emas , katmas . village, home- 
stead, OPruss. caymis village; Skr. hi c mas safe 
dwelling, f. *hsi to dwell secure. 

In the earlier stages of Teutonic, the acc. case was used 
without a preposition (accusative of direction) like L .domum, 
with the sense * to one’s house, to home * ; and the dat. 
(= locative), OHG. he inti , heinte , MHG. heime, OS. /time, 
in the sense 1 at home \ L. doml, The former usage survives 
in 1 go home 1 , where Home is now treated as an adv.] 

A. sl>. fl, (Only in OE. and early ME.) A vil- 
lage or town, a collection of dwellings ; a vill 
with its cottages. Obs. 

c 900 tr. Bxda 11. xiv. [xvi.] (1890) 146 He rad betweoh his 
hamum oS^e be tunum. 901 O. E. C/tron . an. 901 AfiSelwald 
szet binnan J?zem ham mid Fern monnum he him to xebu^on. 

C 1*05 Lay. 19455 pa wes Verolam a swiSe kinewuroe horn. 

f b. An estate, a possession. Obs. 

**-950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xix. 22 Wa;s fortSon hsebbend 
monigra homas vet ariita [possessions] . cxooo Allfric 
Gen. xlvii. 20 pa hifc ciptun ealle hira hamas for paes hun- 
gres micelnyssa. c 1205 Lay. 19537 Ne Ueten 3e nseuere pas 
haeSene, bruken eoure hames. 

2 . A dwelling-place, house, abode ; the fixed 
residence of a family or household; the seat of 
domestic life and interests ; one's own house ; the 
dwelling in which one habitually lives, or which 
one regards as one’s proper abode. Sometimes 
including the members of a family collectively; 
the home-circle or household. 

C950 Litidisf. Gosp. J ohn xiv. 2 In has fadores mines hamas 
menija sint [Ags. G. manega eardungstowa ; Vulg. man- 
sionesj. 971 Blickl. Horn. 25 Se ham is ^efylled mid heofon- 
licum gastum. c xooo Laws 0/ /. Ethclbirht c. 3 (Schmid) Gif 
cyningastmanneshamdrincteS. CX175 Lamb. Horn. 49 Riche 
men . .pe habbejS feire huses and feire hames. c 1275 in O. E. 
Alisc. 170 A1 hit wolle agon. His lond and his hus and his 
hom. a X300 Cursor M. 5619 Noght fer fra pe kinges kame. 
1393 Langu P. PI. C. xii. 46 God is nat in pat hom. C1440 
Prontp. Parv.z^h Hoome. .rnancio. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Ay nton xxviii. 588 All thesike. .retourue to theyr home in 
goode helthe. 1605 Shaks. Lean 1. i. 126, 1 best thought it 
tit To answere from our home., a 1667 Cowley Elegy in Eng. 
Poets { 1810) VI 1. 61 There banish’d Ovid had a lasting home. 
a *835 Mrs. Hf.mans Homes of Eng. i, The stately homes 
of England ! How beautiful they stand. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 351 That attachment which every man 
naturally feels for his home. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
IV. xvii. 81 [He] returned to the home which, almost alone 
among princely homes, supplied a model for lowlier homes to 
follow. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Alan 390 Sacred and 
happy homes.. are the surest guarantees for the moral 
progress of a nation. 

b. iransf. Applied to the dwelling- or Testing- 
place of animals or things. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. v. i. (Squirrel', It continues 
for some hours at a distance from home, until the alarm be 
past away. 1821 Byron Heaven A Earthy 1. i. 155 Foam, 
Which the leviathan hath lash'd From his unfathomable 
home.. 1864 Wood {title) Homes without Hands, being a 
Description of the Habitations of Animals. 1893 Sir R. 
Ball Story of Sun 295 To rend this stone from the home 
where it was originally placed. 

C. The usual contents of a house ; a houseful. 
1887 Charity Organis. Rev . III. No. 34. 369 The creditor 
relies.. on the power of selling up the ‘home'. 1888 Times 
16 Oct. 3/2 He emigrated to. America, leaving his wife and 
children with a home of furniture. 

3 . (Without qualifying word or plural') The place 
of one’s dwelling or nurturing, with the conditions, 
circumstances, and feelings which naturally and 
properly attach to it, and are associated with it. 

The absence of the article is prob. connected historically 
with the constructions at home, to go home (both in OE.), 
from home (r 1300) ; but it appears also to be. connected 
with the generalized or partly abstract sense, which includes 
not merely * place ' but also 4 state and is thus construed like 
youth, wedlock , health , and other nouns of state. 

C14S0 Ttrwnelcy Alyst. xiv. 212 In euery place he shall 
haue hame. 1546 J. Heynvood Prov. (1867) o Home is 
homely, though it be poore in syght. . x6n Cotgr. s.v. 
Poitvoir, When all is done home’s homelie. x6x6 S. Ward 
Coale fr . Altar {1627), True zeale loues to keepe home. 18x3 
Byron Corsair in. xviit, Oh ! what can sanctify the joys of 
home? x8za J. H. Payne Song. Home , Sweet Home, Be it 
ever so humble, there's no place like home. 1858 Hawthorne 
Er. A It. yrnls. (1872) I. 51 This life of wandering makes a 


three days residence in. one place seem like home. 1882 
A. W. Ward Dickens viL 223 He was most English. in that 
love of home to which he was never weary of testifying. 

4 . fig. In various connexions, referring to the 
grave, or future state : the * long * or 4 last 1 home. 

x 3°3 R- Brunne Hand /. Synne 9195 To Jjy long home 
shalt wende. £1375 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 32 Quhene 
he sal cume til his iang hame. 1535 Coverdale Eccl. xii. 5 
Man goeth to his longehome. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 83 
• These that I bring vnto their latest home. 1638 Sir T. 

| Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) .204 A deadly flux ..brought that 
religious Gentleman . . in the vigour of his age, to an 
immortall home. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 218 
Preparing for our removal hence to our long home. 1833 
I. Taylor Fa/tal. iii, 70 Whatever is spurious is marked 
already for oblivion, and moves on to its home. 

5 . A place, region, or state to which one properly 
belongs, in which one’s affections centre, or where 
one finds refuge, rest, or satisfaction. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. K38 b, He subdewed Wales, .and 
broughte that unruly parte to his olde home and aunciente 
degree. 1567 Throckmorton Let. to Eliz. 9 Aug. in Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 270 They [the Hamilton*.] account 
but the little king betwixt them and home, who may die. 1589 
Warner Alb. Ettg.pt 1. xxxii. (1612) 160 His Brothers twaine, 
his Nephewes twain, and Neeces three did stand Betwix 
himselie and home. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 57 
A'Randeuous, a Home to flye vnto. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 
1085 Till we end In dust, our final rest and native home. 
1873 Lytton Kenelm Chillingly ii. xv, Wherever woman 
has a tongue, there Mrs. Grundy has a home. 1884 Contemp. 
Rev. Mar. 315 In the Church of England he found a 
satisfying home. 

6 . One's own country, one’s native land. Used 
by Britons abroad, by inhabitants of the British 
colonies, and formerly by those of British descent 
in the U. S., for Great Britain = the mother- conn tr}’, 
the ‘ old country*. (Cf. at home : 11 b.) 

1595 Shaks. John n. i. 31 Till .then faire boy Will I not 
thinke of home, but follow Armes. 1601 — All’s Well n. v. 
71 That presently you take your way for home. 1755 
Washington Let. to Aug. Washington Apr. (Bartlett), My 
command was reduced, under a pretence of an order from 
home. x8x7 Brougham in Part. Deb. I. 545 Whether in con- 
sequence of orders from home, or of the views entertained by 
the local governments. 1837 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 92 
Home always means England ; nobody calls India home. 
x 885 Froude Oceana (ed. 2) 78 The Controller. .had many 
questions to ask about 4 home * and what was going there. 

7 . The seat, centre, or native habitat ; the place 
or region where a thing is native, indigenous, or 
most common. 

1706 Prior Ode to Queen 315 Flandria, by plenty made the 
home of War. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 125 
The return of the Conqueror was ushered in by the destruc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical home of the nation. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vii. § 5. 386 The South and the West still 
remained . . the great homes of mining and manufacturing 
activity. x886 Posnett Comp. Lit. iv. it. 258 Sicily, then, was 
the real home of bucolic poetry. 

8 . An institution providing refuge or rest for the 
destitute, the afflicted, the infirm, etc., or for those 
who either have no home of their own, or are 
obliged by their vocation to live at a distance from 
the home of their family. 

X85X-61 Mayhew Loud. Labour II. 8r (Hoppe) Tfiese 
birds are not admitted into the Sailors 1 Home. 1863 S. Low 
Charit. Lond. 31 The Home for Confirmed Invalids. Ibid. 
Index 312 Home for Aged Annuitants. 1897 WhitakePs 
A Im. 282 Dr. Barnardo’s Homes for Orphan Waifs. Ibid. 
285 Homes for Working Girls in London. 

9 . In games : The place in which one is free 
from attack ; the point which one tries to reach ; 
the goal. 

1855 Dickens Dorrit vii. 50 The prison children, .whooped 
and ran, and played at hide and seek, and made the bars of 
the inner gateway ‘Home*. 1870 Hardv & Ware Alod. 
Hoyle , Backgammon 141 The object of the game is to bring 
the men round to your own ‘home 1 , or inner table._ 1897 
Daily News 18 June^/3 All the time Watts kept Persimmon 
xn waiting, and not till the line for home did he let the great 
horse go. 

10 . The accusative retains its original use after 
a verb of motion, as in to go or come home ( = L. ire, 
venire domuni ) ; but as this construction is other- 
wise obsolete in the language, home so used is 
treated practically as an adverb, and has developed 
purely adverbial uses. See Home adv. 

11 . At home. a. At or in one’s own house, or 
place of abode. (In OE. often = ‘in the house’, 
as distinct from outside.) 

805-31 Charter in O.E. Texts 444 Of hi^na ^emenum 
godum 3aer aet ham. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 33 pa hi 
at ham [Lindisf. at huse] waeron. • — Luke ix. 61 Lat me 
aryst hit cyban pam 8e at ham [Lindisf. ad ham ; Rushw. 

,at huse] synt. c 1205 Lay. 2436 pa was Guendoleine at 
hame. 13.. Coer de L. 256 At home ne dwellyd never 
none, On forfeyture on lyfT and londe. X484 Caxton Fables 
of A If once (1889) 11 A lytyl catte which shehadde at home. 
1504 Atkynson tr. Dc Imitatione 1. xx. (1893) 168 To byde 
at whome. 1573 J. Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 220 
When the Catte is not at home, the Myce daunce. s6x$~ 
1798 [see Charity 9]. a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 44 Natu- 
rafl and inborn charity, beginning at home. 1712^ Steele 
Sped. No. 431 F 3, 1 had not been long at home with him. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 39 There is still a little world 
of love at home, of which he is the monarch. 
fig. CX440 York Alyst. xlviii. 360 herde pern noght, 
youre eris 3e bidde, Youre helpe to pame was nojt at hame. 
1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio I. 70 A sure sign that your 
head is at home. 


b. In one's own neighbourhood, town, country, 
etc.; in one’s native land. (Opp. to abroad.) In 
the mother-country, in England. (Cf. sense 6.) 

. The application has gradually widened from uses in which 
tt is hardly distinguishable from the prec. 

C2386 Chaucer Prol. 512 He..dweileth at boom, and 
kepeth wel his folde. CX400 Destr. Troy 9337 Oure 
ln:emes..pat might haue leuet in hor lond, as lordes at 
hame. X548 Hall Chron., Edw. IP 195 b, That he then 
myght do at his pleasure, bothe at home and in outward 
parties. 1678 Wanley Wot id. Lit. World v. i. § 93. 467/2 
Unfortunate in his Wars at home and abroad. X751 !n J. F. 
Hageman Hist. Princeton (1879) I. 59 The administration 
of his Excellency, .has been disadvantageously represented 
to the ministry at home. 1873 C. Robinson N. S. Hales 
105 To all who are struggling to get on at home and yet 
can hardly keep their heads above the water.. we say., 
come out to this Land of Plenty. 

c. At one’s ease, as if in one’s own home ; in 
one’s element. Hence, Unconstrained, unembar- 
rassed ; familiar or conversant with, well veised in. 

1513 More in Gjafton Chron r. (1568) II. 811 In his custo- 
die, where he might recon himselfe at home. 1528 Tin* 
dale Answ. Sir T. A/orc 57 The mayde was at home also 
in heuenly pleasures. 1787 * G. Gambado ’ Acad. Horsemen 
11809) 45 Supposing you are now at home enough on 
horseback, to ride out alone.. 18x6 Keatikge Trav. (18x7) 
I. 23 The complete manner in which they appear to be at 
home at the table, i860 W. Gordon Dearest ATamma 11 
Pray make yourselves at home, gentlemen. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 376 In politics he does not seem to have 
been at home. 1886 Ruskin Prxlertla I. v. 171 More at 
home on the hills than in the counting-house. 

Hence at- hornet sh, al-homencss : ree At home. 

d. Conventionally understood as = Accessible to 
callers ; prepared to receive visitors. Hence, used 
as a formula inviting company to an infotmal re- 
ception. See also At home sb. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 117 If it he a suit from the 
Count, I am sicke, or not at home. What you will, to 
dFmisse it. 1710-13 Swift Jrnl. to Stella (K. O.), The 
Minister is not at home, which I knew to be a He. 1760 
C. Johnston. Clrrysal II. 1. i. 7 Turning to the footman, 

4 1 thought, sirrah (said she), that I was not to be at home 
this evening !’ Ibid. ii. 10 You know your company is 
always welcome. I am always at home to you ! 1782 
Cowper Progr. Err. 167 Their answer to the call is — Not 
at home. 1849 Thackeray Pcndcnnis xii, The M atchioness 
of Steyne would be at home to Mr. Arthur Pendennis upon 
a given day. 1806 Wesftn. Gaz. 7 Sept. 3/2 Mrs. S. is ‘At 
home * first and third Mondays. 1898 Card, Mrs. M — •. At 
Home, Randolph Assembly Rooms, Monday, February 21st, 

9 ton o’clock. R. S.V. P. Notice, Owing to a recent bereave- 
ment Mrs. — will not be at home on.Thursdays at present. 

Hence 4 not-at-home the intimation or arrange- 
ment that one is not accessible to visitors. 

1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd I. ix. 123 Not-at-homes 
were hardly naturalized in Weatherbury farm-houses. 

12 . From home. Away from one’s house or 
place of abode ; not at home ; abroad. + fig : III at 
ease, out of one’s element. (See also quot. 1573.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3350 Ysaac was not fra hame. 1573 
J. Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 223, I come from home, 
that is, 1 neither winne nor lose. 16x8 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Penniless Pi/gr 11883)2 7 Her husband being from home. 
x 737 Bracken Farriery lutpr. (1757) II. 77 Y° u are never 
from Home, if you have such a Horse under you. 1738 
Johnson London 225 Sign your will, before you sup from 
home. x886 Mrs. Hunglrford Green Pleasure (y Grey 
Grief 111 . vi. 1x3 Having run away from home. 

13 . Nearer home. a. lit. Nearer one’s own 
dwelling-place or country, b. fig. In or into 
closer relation or connexion with oneself ; so that 
one is-more closely touched or intimately affected. 

1577 Harrison England m. ii. (1878) 11. 13 Peradventure 
we might haue found the same neerer home. X709 Refi, 
SachcvcreHs Semt. 22 The Dr. ought to look nearer home. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 415 F 10 In.. China, as in Countries 
nearer home.^ 1875 Joweyt Plato (ed. 2) III. 167 There are 
whole countries too, such as India, or, nearer home, Ireland. 

14 . atirib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., apposi- 
tivc, c\c.,ashome- address, -breeding, -haven, -island, 

- lesson , - name , - free , - woe (tr. Ger. heimweh), wor- 
ship , -wreck. Also, in sense To, for, or towards 
home, homeward, as home-breeze, -correspondent , 

- letter , -longing, •wind : cf. Home adv. 8 a. 

x886 Mrs. Huncerford Lady ValwortIPs Diamonds 
xxiii. (1888) 156 If you will give me his *home address. 
1865 H. H. Dixon Field fy Fern IV. v. 90 There is no *fiotne 
breeding to any great extent. 1825 Emily Tailor Y is. Las 
Casas 10 Her full sails catch the “home-breeze joyfully. 1887 
Erroll Ugly Duckling III. ix._ 143 Something like “home- 
comfortableness. 1840 Longf. in Life (1891) 1- 359* I hope 
I shall be a better “home-correspondent than I have been 
hithertofore. 1852 Susan Warner Qtteethy (*853) I- 2*9 
Without one softening or home-like touch from aa y home- 
feeling within, a 1618 Sylvester Paradox agst.Ltlcrtte 
725 As hee sees his ship her "home-haven *n(cr sale, x 7 
World 21 Sept 15/2 Miss P...has opened a 
in Weymouth Street. 1887 Spectator 10 Sept. 1120/2 r Horn 1 - 
lessons, also, are longer and more exacting ^ 

1894 H Nisbet^«x 4 GiiTs Rom. 2x2 Have 5 fi > 
"home-letter ready? 1822-34 Goods 

n. 507 ♦Home. longing, ' ,hcn **£ nMr. Z<W. Nmt 
ones friends and conntr>. _ o !«,•«« Man’ ’. 1640 

=7 Nov. 5<9 «?• < ■»? « £ ' cx 'n.S« toreWiS! 
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• b. In same sense asB.i. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars vir. Hi, Th* ayde, home-disobedi- 
ence would afford. x6oa Carew Cornwall 11. (1811) 234 
Afflictions by home-neighbours. 1621-31 Laud .Sev. Stmt. 
(1847) 86 He may have leisure from home-cares. 1641 
Brome Jovial! Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III. 381 Such was his 
love to keep me a home-Man. 1740 J. Clarke Etlttc. 
Youth ed. 3)204 This is an objection, .against a Home- 
Education. 1802 Edin. Rev. I. 80 The home-group, in 
which his infancy was spent. 1853 Miss Sheppard Ch. 
Auches!er I. 7 A domestic presence of purity, kindliness, and 
home-heartedness. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. viii. 85 
Bonsall and Kane took the entire home-work on themselves 
today. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 78 AH folk 
unto the h imestead draw. And noted how a homeman 
there Turned round unto the hillside bare. 1878 .V. A/ucr, 
Rev. CXXVII. 354 Some features of home-life in France. 
1883 Evcihg, Ma%. Aug. 349 The dictating of a letter to the 
home-circle. i885 Ruskin Prxteriea I.xi. 371 Both despised 
me,' as a home-boy, to begin with. 1886 F. W. Robinson 
Courting Mary Smith II. xx. 101, I was too much of a 
home-bird to be satisfied with the change. 

c. Iii sune sense as 13 . 2. 

■ X774 Garton Ittclos. A cl 3 All the home-steads, home-closes, 
ana ancient in closures. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 1. vi, 
The calves are bleating from the home-croft. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. II. 111. 486 Over the homefield toward the 
wall they drew. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 353 
They were fairly on the sandy home-station track. 

d. In same sense as B. 3. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars Wks. (1717) 200 The glory lost, 
which Home-Broils hinder might. x6ox Holland Pliny 
II. 137 Ech region is furnished sufficiently with home- 
physicke of their owne. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 76 To set 
prices by Statute. .vpon our Home-Commodities. 1642 
Chas. I Answ Declnr. both Houses 1 July 51 For home- 
defence of the Kingdome. 1713 in Lon-.t. Gaz. No. 5130/6 
Neither do we.. fear any Foreign Rivalship to our Home- 
Manufactures. 1766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 365 
Whether foreigner or home-trader. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 351 The home-market price was raised. 1804 
Earl Lauderd. Pub. Wealth (18x9) 153 In the home-trade. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. % Home-Service , the Channel 
service; any force. .stationed in and about the United 
Kingdom. 1889 Spectator 2 Nov., What may be called the 
home-missionary spirit. 

e. In same sense as B. 4, q.v. 

f. In same sense as B. 5. 

1638 Ford Fancies 1. i, Speak a home-word For my old 
bachelor Iord ; 1694 Crowne Married Beau Ep., A more 
blunt expression .. when they wou’d make a home-proof of 
such a transgression. 1723 M’Wakd Earnest Contend. 196 
(Jam.) Your great confidence makes plain and home-dealing 
with you . . necessary. [17x1, x88t Home-truth: see B. 5.] 
+ g. Of, pertaining to, or concerning oneself; 
intimate, private, personal. Obs. 

xytx Shaftesb. Chirac. (1737! 1. 170 Such confidence they 
had in this home-dialect of soliloquy. 1726 Butler Serin. 
Rolls x. 195 If this sincere Self-Enjoyment and Home- 
Satisfaction be thought desirable. 

h. objective and obj. gen., as home-builder, 
-lover, -maker, - making ; -seeker, Home-KEEPEU, 
-keeping ; home-building-, -loving adjs. 

1884 J. Hall Chr. Home 82 The recollection, .will prevent 
the young *nome-bui!ders from being paralyzed with sur- 
prise. 1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. Aph. xxxvi. (1848) I. 86 
The ♦home-building, wedded, and divorceless swallow. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Result ^ Wks. (Bohn) II. 133 
Truth in private IFe, untruth in public, marks these ♦home- 
loving men 1876 St off. Brooke Eng. Lit. 8 A home-loving 
people. x835 Pall Mall G. 26 Oct. 5 ‘2 Teaching girls how 
to become good housekeepers and *home-makers. 

. i. locative, in sense 4 at home*, with ppl. adjs., 
vbl. $bs., nouns of action, agent-nouns, as home- 
baked , - built , -fed, formed , - grown , - left , - raised , 
-reared, -woven, Home-brewed, -made, -spun ; 
home-abiding, -growing, - silting , - staying. , -tour- 
ing. -washing : home-execution, -stay ; home-baker , 
-brewer, - dweller , -patient, - stayer , -tanner, etc. 

x885 Mary Howitt in Gd. Words 545 The ^home-abiding 
paet Whittier. 1870 Lowf.LL Study Wind. 251 The *home- 
baked Saxon loaf. 1490 Canterb. City Rec., Robertus 
Dehyiyngton, *homebaker. a 1631 Drayton Wks. II. 586 
(Jod.) * Home-begotten hate. 1676 Rep. Fr. Capers 4 Aug. 
in Marvell Growh Popery (1678) 59 With their own ♦'home- 
built Ships. 1593 Q. Euz. tr. Boeth. iv. pr. i. 76 ♦Home- 
dweller in thy country. _ 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasvt. 
Par. F.ph. Prol., By foreigne, or ♦homed welling enemies. 
5573 T usser Husb. xxxiii. <18781 72 Fat ♦home fed souse, 
is good in a house. 1846 j. Baxter Libr. Proof. Agric. 
(ed. 4* II. p. xxxviii, The independent production of ♦home- 
grown wool. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xit. Ixxvi, Why you 
Should ♦home-left love forget. 1801 Med. Jrttl. V. 5 A 
♦home-patient of the Manchester Jt 11 firmary. 1827 Lincoln 
Cabinet 59 Persons residing in Lincoln . . unable to attend 
at the dispensary, shall be deemed home-patients. 1866 
Rachel's Seer. 1. 103 Everything was either home-made or 
♦home-raised. 1886 Badminton Libr., Shooting I. 3 
♦Home reared birds. 1630 Lord Banian Ep. Bed., In- 
forme the *home-rer.iders with the Manners and Customes 
of the People. X728 Savage Bastard 76 The guilt of 
♦homeshed blood. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch Hen. V, 
ccxciii, Enflame *homc-sitters by long Pedigrees Of their 
Atcheivments. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Dcd., To have 
their Will ready made, and their worldly interests set at 
♦home stay. 1655 E. Waterhouse in E. Terry Voy. to E. 
India A vij a, To the gain of homestayes. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch 190 The *home-tarriers and house-doves that kept 
Rome still. 1898 Weslrn. Gaz. 7 Apr. 3/2 A recipe, .for the 
♦home-washing of lace. x888 Century Mag. XXXVI. 769/1 
♦Home-woven hats, or knitted caps. 

j. dative, instrumental and other relations, as 
home-bound, fraught , -sheltered, Hied adjs. k. 
similauve, as home-sweet adj. 

1882 May Crommelin Brxr.vn-Eyesx i. (18S4) 69 Why should 


the Marken men be so ♦homeboitnd? 1853 Talfourd Cas- 
tilian iv. iii, We’ll ensure one hour of *home-fraught comfort. 
1823 Moore Fables Holy Alliance, etc. 104 Calm, wedded 
affection, that ♦home-rooted plant. • 1882 H. S. Holland 
Life <5- Logic (1SS5) 216 Its dear shores and *home-sweet 
hills. 1897 Daily A Tews 30 Mar. 8/2 Work amongst the 
♦home-tied and crippled children of London. 

B. at t rib. pausing into adj. 

These uses do not differ essentially from those treated 
under 14 ; but home, being here written separately, functions 
as an adjective used attrimitively ; in sense 5 it is even used 
predicat ively, and qualified by adverbs more, most, so, etc., 
like an ordinary adjective. 

1 . Of, relating to, or connected with home or 
one’s home; reared, fostered, or carried on at 
home; proceeding from home; domestic, ‘ family*. 

[rxooa Sax. Leechd. II. 244 Ham [and] wilda hsenna.] 
1552 Huloet, Home supper, domicanium. 1573 TussKr 
Husb. lvi. (1878) 127 Home wants to supplie. 1641 Brome 
Joviall Crew \\. Wks. 1873 III. 380 Home came I In my 
home Cloatbs again. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis (1871) 624 
But this was only a home pastime, and the young school- 
boy, was not fond of home sports. 1871 Smiles Cltarac. i. 
(1876)' 29 Its citizens had no true family or home life. 1883 
E. Blackwell Booth, of Blue Ribbon Movent, viii. pi Home 
comforts [had gone] to make way for home necessities. 1883 
Mrs. Cudlip Mod. Housexu. 84 A room that . . had the real 
genuine ‘home look’ about it. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. 
Europe 308 The entire garments worn are home manu- 
facture and home tailoring. 

2 . In the neighbourhood of or surrounding one’s 
home, or the mansion on an estate. Hence, belong- 
ing to head-quaiters, principal; as home station. 

1662 Providence (R.I.) Rec. (1893) III. *7 The high way., 
where John Steere his howse standeth and his home share 
of Land. 1699 Boston Rec. (1881) VII. 236 A great White 
Oake standing neer by Mr. Benia White’s home meadow. 
1815 Jane Austf.n Emma 1. xit. Keeping in hand the home 
farm at Donwell. 1864 Trollope Small Ho. A ttington 
(1879) I, 7 An inner gate, leading from the home paddock, 
through the gardens. j£B6 World 17 Dec. 11 The home 
covers were shot on Friday. 1887 Spectator 9 Apr. 495/x 
The two home farms brought in a gross revenue 0^250. 

b. Home Counties , the counties nearest to Lon- 
don : Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex; some- 
times with the addition of Hertford and Sussex. 
Home Circuit : the assize circuit which has London 
as its centre : its area has been repeatedly changed ; 
at present (1S98) it includes the counties of Hert- 
ford, Essex, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk. (See CntcuiT sb. 5.) 

1737 J. Chamberlayne' s St. Gt. Brit. 11. List Offices 262 
Clerk of the Assize of the Home-Circuit. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VI I. 195/1 The Home Circuit comprehends the counties of 
Hertford, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 1862 Trollope 
Orley F. (x868) 67 Mr. Fui nival practised at the common 
law bar, and early in life had attached himself to the home 
circuit. 1883 H. P. Smith Gloss. Terms etc. 253 Home 
Circuit , or South Eastern Circuit , Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Herts, Surrey, Kent, Sussex. 

C. Belonging to the county or locality in which 
a sporting contest or match takes place. Home- 
and-home applied to two matches, one of which 
is played at the home or locality of each side. 

x886 Times 21 June xo's (Cricket, Gentlemen of England 
v. Australians) The home fielding did not realize expec- 
tation. # x886 World No 632. 9/x The borne crew jumped 
away with the lead, but the visitors speedily joined company 
with them again. 1888 Observers July 2/4 A draw, greatly 
in favour of the home team. 1890 Daily News 10 Dec. 2^ 
Somersetshire .. have arranged ^ home-and -home matches 
with Surrey, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Kent [etc.]. 

3 . Relating to, fostered, produced, or carried on 
in, or proceeding from, one's own country or 
nation; domestic: opp. to foreign. 

[1577-87 Holinshed Citron. I. 4/1 Diuers other, both 
forraine and home- writers.] 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iv. 
119 lie leaue you to confer of home affaires. _ 16^4 Sir T. 
Herbert Trust. 150 They are not very inquisitive about 
forreigne affaires, they are content with home occurrems. 
1794 T. Coxe riexu H.S. 382 To extend the home market for 
our agricultural products. 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. 
(1862) II. 171, I consider the home trade the safest . . but I 
think the foreign trade .. the most extensive. 1866 A L. 
Perry Elern. Pol. Econ. (1873) 5x8 A duty.. laid on foreign 
hats to encourage the home manufacture. ^ 1885 Planch. 
Exam. 29 June 5/1 We have reached a crisis in our home 
politics. 1886 Globe 25 Mar. 2/4 The home producer com- 
plained of foreign goods being carried at a cheaper rate 
than his home produce. 

b. Treating of domestic affairs ; dealing with 
matters concerning one’s own country, as contrasted 
with foreign countries, or to the mother country as 
distinguished from the colonies. Home Office', in 
Great Britain, the department of the ‘ Secretary of 
State for 1 lome Affairs * (nbbrev. Home Secretary) ; 
the building in which its business is carried on. 

1797 Jacob's Law Diet. s.v. Secretary ^ Secretaries of 
State : for the Home Department ; for Foreign Affairs ; the 
Colonies, etc. 1818 Scott Rob Roy vii, The Secretary of 
State /or the Home Department. 1836 ( title 1 Home and 
Colonial School Association. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 514 The Home authorities earnestly recommended 
to the Indian Governments the immediate [etc ]. 1863 

S Low Chnrit. Lend. 255 The societies .. may., be classed 
either under Home Missionary or Foreign Missionary. 1865 
Dickens Pint. Fr, 1. jiJ, A recommendation to the Home 
Office to offer a reward for the solution of the mystery. 

4 . In games : Of, pertaining to, or situated at or 
near 'home*: see A. 9; reaching or enabling a 
player to reach ‘ home *. (Also hyphened.) 


1857 Chambers ’ Inform. II. 689/2 Keep on your ground 
and smother these balls by the home-block, rather than risk 
your wicket by stepping in to hit them. 1886 Mrs. Burkett 
Ld. Fauntleroy vi. *i888l 122 But Mr Hobbs took rr.e 
several times to see base-ball.. Here is the first base and 
that’s the second, and that’s the third, and that’s the home- 
base. Ibid., Once round the field Is a home run and counts 
one. 1895 Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. 9/r (Golf) In the new order 
of things this first hole has become the last or home hole. 
1897 Boston (Mass.) Jrjtl. 6 Jan. to/i The horses had thun- 
dered down the home stretch with a finish so close as to 
cause the judges to wrangle among themselves. 

5 - That strikes home ; that comes home to one* 
searching, poignant, pointed ; effective, appro- 
priate ; 10 the point, clo>e, direct. Now chiefly 
in home question , home truths which are often 
hyphened: see also Home-thhust. 

Home was here originally adverbial {home-spaling = 
* speaking home, home-thrust a thrust home*: see Home 
adv. 4, 5 ; separation froin the vbl. sb. has led to its treatment 
as an adj., and its extension to other sbs. as in home truth. 

a 1625 Fletcher Failltf Shepherdess iv. iv, Rut why Do I 
resolve to grieve, and not to die? Happy had been the stroke 
thou gavest, if home. 1625 Bp. Mountagu App Carsar. 34 
This is plaine and home enough. 1642 Jer Taylor Efisc. 
(1647) 132 An instance may be given, full, and home to this 
purpose. 1643 Hekle Ausw. feme 14 The full and home 
testimony of Forte<ktie. 1654 H. L 'Estrange Chas. /a 655) 
45 The Earl of Bristow . . returned so home an answer, as 
the House was amply satisfied with it. ^ 1709 Steele Taller 
No. 31 r 9 'J he other, with a sly serious one, says home 
Things enough. 1711 Shaftesb. Cltarac (1737) III. 328 
If he has indirectly spoken some home-truth. 1783 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary g Dec., This was rather a home stroke to be 
sure. 1785 Ibid 16 Dec., Jt is, I own, a very home question. 
1788 H. Walpole Remits, in Lett. (1857) I. ix. p. cxlil. That 
negociation not succeeding, the Duchess made a more home 
push. _ 1843 Lefevre Life Tray.Phys. II. i.xiii. x6 People 
who pique themselves upon telling home truths. 1844 Alb. 
Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury xxv. (1886178 This was ft very 
home question. x88i Mary A. Lewis 2 Pretty Girls 111. 
267 What a nice word * home ' is, and everything connected 
with it. .All except home-truths. 1897 Sir H. Gough Old 
Mem. ii. 95 That curious feeling of victory already won 
seems to be the prevailing sentiment in a good home charge. 

Home, sb.'* tare. = Homklyn. 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 429 The Homelyn Ray,. % 
The Home, Sand Ray, and Spotted Ray. 

Home (htf a m), adv. Forms .* see Home w. 1 
[Originally the accusative case of HOME sb., in its 
primary sense as the case of destination after a 
verb of motion : cf. L. ire domum to go home. 
But at length treated as a simple adv., and, in senses 
4, 5, formerly compared homer ; homest.] t 

1 . To one’s home, house, or abode; to ones 
dwelling-place, own district, or country. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. John vii. 53 And his cyrcJon ealle ham. 
CX070 O. E. Citron. «MS. C.) an. 1040 Se ring Jyfde eallon 
Myrceon ham. cx 200 Trin. Coll Horn. 53 King ; * 
let hem . . faren hom in to ierut-alem c 1330 R. BrijknB 
Citron. (18101 69 Now gos he home, c 1450 Cov. Iff- 
30, I krepe hem to my stynkyng stalle. eugp 
Gd. Wif taught hir Dought. 165 in Hazl. E l .P> !• 
Borowed thinge wole home, my leue childe. 1578 Lotting’ 
ham Rec. IV. x8x Or fetche anne wayre whome vpon tue 
' Sabothe Daye. 1651 Cleveland /Vw/w 35 God would Inave 
chang’d his doom, Not forc’d him wander, but confind mra 
home. 1719 De Foe Crusoe t. xiii, I Jugged the money 
home. xBoz Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (i8r6> I* # 
In their way home. 1831 Sir J. Sinci^ir Corr. H- ? 
The value of the ship and cargo, going out and com* 8 
home. 1849 Kingsley Poems, Santis of Dec,. 0 Mary, g 
and call the cattle home. 1885 W. C. Smith A t lares to 5 
I’ll see Miss I na home. . .. _ r _ 

f‘K- >581 w. Ciiarke in Confer, iv. (1584' A .a n, 
euer you labour to auoyde the direct course ot dispuwu 
,.I must call you home by and by. 1629 H. Burtox b 
no Bethel 31 This comes home to my stating of Jne que-'U , • 
x£85 W. de Britaine Hunt. Freed. Ep. Ded., If the Wo 
would spend that time in active Phylosophy - . and co 
home to business. 1872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells Vet? 
Bells Ch. iii. 225 This is continued till the end of the pe 1 
when the bells are brought * home 1 to their regular pm c 
b. To the home- or mother-country iro m 
colony or foreign possession. .. . 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 523 note, A 'f'n 
was brought home by the last Indian Fleet. 170* . ‘ 

Peirce Hist. Harvard (1833) 278 The persons who ' uc » 
it will make application home for another [Charterj. / 
Gairdner Lancaster 4- York vii. (1875^ n? 0 

Bedford. .wrote home to the government-in England* , 
e. To the place of final rest, to the ‘ long 
to the grave ; to ‘the place appointed for all «vin & • 
Togo home\ to die (common dialectally). 

1528 Will of J. Buckingham, My wiffe to bryngmenoro 
and to pay my dettes. x8i6 Scott Antiq. xxxn, * , i.Rtx 
sure your mother, the Lady Countess, is gane bam te 
Harriet Parr Hymn, * Hear my prayer, O 
Father * v, Guide and guard me with Thy blessugi 
Thine angels bid me home. 

d. With ellipsis of go. The 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres L<nve C. M 1 * 
fugitiues .. had .. made their reckoning, that tney- . 
home to their houses. 1859 G. Meredith R * Leve 
1 Shall we home 1 * Adrian inquired. - 

2 . It sometimes expresses the result 01 
(which is not expressed by the verb). *= 
home, arrived at home, at home after absence. . 

1587 Harrison England if. xvii. (1877) I. ■ »93 ^bey I' K 
will be there in thirtie or for tie dales, and home ag- 


Cor ne wall in other eight weekes. 2726 Adv CVr/AA* ■ j 
349 The Secretary would have me home with mm. . 
Emily Dickinson Lett . (1894) 1 . 72 Only twenty^wo ^ 
more, and then home again you will be to stay. J H 
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Peacock Rolf Skirl. I, 273 My son will be home soon. 
1885 Howells*?. Lapham II. i. 20 Like people who have 
been home from Europe three years. 

3 . Technical, a. Naut . Towards or into the 
ship. Hence, of an anchor, away from its hold, 
so as to drag : cf. Anchor sb. 6 e. 

1603 KNOLt.Es Hist. Turks (1621) 724 Her ankars came 
home, and she driven upon the fiats, was cast away. 1711 
W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 165 Tumbling home. 
1748 Anson's Voy. ill. v. 334 A sudden gust of wind brought 
home our anchor. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 238 He was 
sorry to inform him that the anchors came home. 1833 T. 
Richardson Merc. Mar. Archit. 13 Giving only six inches 
tumble home of the topside. 1874 Thearle Naval A rchit. 
40 There is a considerable * fall home ’ to the ship’s side. 

b. In games, sport, etc. : To the • home’ or goal ; 
arrived at the ‘ home see Home sb. 9. 

X778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Intpr. 185 In order to pre- 
vent B from getting his Man home. 1812 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 184 The ball did not reach half home. 1855 
SmedleV H. Cot>erdale xliv, I. .beg to enter a horse of mine 
. .in order to di- cover whether Broth-of-a-boy can show him 
the way home. 1897 Whitaker's Aim. 634/1 G. Martin, 
Essex Beagles, was the first man home. 

4 . Of physical actions : To the point or mark 
aimed at ; to its ultimate position, as far as it 
will go ; so as to reach-, touch, or penetrate effectu- 
ally ; into or in close contact ; closely, directly. 

1548 Bradford Let. to Traves t2 May in Foxe A. 4 M. 
(1838) VII. 281 You hit me home, and give me that I look 
for. 1586 A Day Eng. Secretary 1. 137 God when he 
striketh, srAiteth home. 1603 Knolles Hist . Turks ,1621) 8 
Resolutely charging them home, put them to flight. 1627- 
77 Feltham Resolves 1. xlv. 72 An arrow, aimed right, is not 
the worse for being drawn home. 1669 Sturmy Maritter's 
Mag. 16 Hawl home the Top-sail Sheets. 1677 Earl of 
Orrery Art of War 17 Those will charge the homest, 
who find they are strongest, at the grapple. x685 Goad 
Cclest . Bodies m. ii. 403 Strike the N ail homer yet. 1692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Grata. II. xxi 134 Put the Cartredge 
home with the Rammer. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
s.v., In the stowage of the hold, &c, a cask, bale, or case is 
said to be home , when it bears against, or lies close to some 
other object, without leaving any interval between. 1801 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 11846) VII. p. cciv, Time is 
precious,, .strike quick and home. 1863 Whyte Melvilli: 
Gladiators xii. (1864) 83 She could see that her thru.Nt had 
pierced home. 1872-6 Voyle Mil. Diet. (ed. 3) s.v., Is the 
shot well home? 1897 Sir E. Wood Athievem. Cavalry *\\. 
226 That the squadrons should ride home on the enemy as 
far as possible, 

b. Naut. Full in (from the sea'), full to the shore. 
1793 Smeaton Edysione L. 193 Nothing to hinder the 
Ground Swells . . from coming home upon the Edystone 
Rocks uncontrouled. X794 Ld Hood 5 Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1845) 1. 476 note. The wind not blowing home 
to the shore with so much violence. 1894 Daily News 
6 Sept. 3/1 It is one^ of those harbours where, as the sailing 
book says, *a swell is apt to come home* — especially with a 
north-easterly wind. 

5 . Jig. To the very heart or root of a matter; into 
close and effective contact; so as to touch, reach, 
or affect iniimately; closely, directly, effectively, 
thoroughly, out and out. To bring a charge home 
to ( a person); to fix it upon him, convict him ol it. 

1542 Udall Erasnt. Apop/t. 218 To he pated home ieste 
• for ieste. c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. liv, Lord . . pay them 
home, who thus against ine fight. 1588 J. U dall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 25 If they happen to speake home now and then. 
1611 Shaks. Cymb. in. v. 92 No far her halting : satisfie me 
home. What is become of her? 1641 M. Frank Serin., 
Christm. i. (1672) 49 To drive that lesson homer. 1650 T. 
B. Worcester's Apoplt. 43 To bring the similitude a Jittle 
homer. x68a Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) I. 200 He putt 
the case very home to the court. 1697 F. Smith in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 255^ Wicked enough, .to forge, .old writings 
..and to charge this home upon the Monks. 1722 De Foe 
Moll Flanders < 18401 309I he witnesses swearso homeagainst 
you. a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., The meat is home 
done. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jmls. II. 13 One who 
cannot get closely home to his sorrow. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Con 7. (1876) III. xii 20S The charge is . . not brought 
home to William. 1895 F. Hall Two Trifcs xo He professes 
to bring home to me what amounts to portentous folly. 

b. esp. To come ( go ) home to : to touch, affect, 
or move intimately. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Ded. Dk. Buckhm. (Arb.) 498, 1 doe now 
publish my Essayes; which, or all my other workes, haue 
beene most Currant : For that, as it seemes, they come home, 
to Mens Businesse, and Bosomes. x66o Boyle New Exp. 
Phys Meek. Pref. 16 He has already provided, that this 
piece shalL.be done into Latine, that so it may come home 
to divers worthy Persons. 17x3 Steele Engl/skm. No. 48. 
313 Applause must never come quite home to them. 1769 
Junius Lett. xvi. 71 There is no precedent, m all the pro- 
ceedings .. which comes entirely home to the present case. 
1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 106/2 It.. comes home to the 
heart with a refreshing and harmonizing power. 1864 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt. xh. xii. IV. 274 That Walpole will probably 
be lost, goes much home to the Royal bosom. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. pn Whose tale.. comes more 
deeply home to us than anything else in the local history. 

6. To * oneself’ ; hence, + to one’s normal condi- 
tion ; to consciousness, sense, self-control, self- 
possession 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 153*) - 6 9 Which e may not 
Ionge..beare such eleuacyonsof the soule, but anonecalleih 
it home. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Ep. Ded. p iij b, 
Having called home my wandering wilts. 1614 Be. Hall 
Recoil. Treat., Heaven upon Earth § si. X31 That great 
King . . now comming home to himself . . complames, that 
[etc.]. 1660 Fuller Mix/ Contempt. (1841) 244 Manasseh.. 
came home to himself, and destroyed the profane altars he 
had erected. 1645 Quari.es Sol Recant. viL 43 Call home 
thy selfe : Inspect thy selfc anew. 


7 . Phrases, a. To bring oneself home, to be 
brought home , come, get home : to recover oneself 
(financially), recoup oneself, regain one’s position. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal II. 1. ii. 9 Her patroness., 
having lost every rubber ; and, what was still worse, several 
by-bets which she -made to bring herself home'. 1782 Miss 
Burney^CVc/V/Vi vm. viii, He has taken a very good road to 
bring himself home again. 1806 R. Cumberland Mem. 
(1807) I. 256, I believe he got home pretty well upon the 
sale of it. 1831 Scott Abbot Iutrod., The book-seller.. is at 
once, to use a technical phrase, ‘ brought home’, all Ins outlay 
being repaid. 1886 So English (N. Yj 14 They.. determined 
to let this particular race be their getting-home stakes. 1895 
Miss Braddon in Weslrn. Gaz. 6 Nov. 1/3 The publisher., 
has to consider whether he can * come home * upon the 
publication of a book by a new writer. 

b. To call home\ to publish the banns of mar- 
riage of ; to ‘ ask in church \ dial. 

1891 T. Hardy Tess 1892) 267 You was not called home 
this morning. 1892 E. Slow Wilts k. Gloss. 

+ C. To come short home : to fail to reach home 
(as the aim or goal of effort) ; to come to grief; 
so to come home by misfortune, etc. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron ., Hen. VI 175 b. The erle of Warwicke 
had come to short home to tel these Tidynges, if the duke 
..might have had his awne will. 1396 Harington Mctam. 
Ajaxf 18x41 36 An hundred thousand of them came home by 
weeping-cross. . x6oo Holland Livy xxxiv. xiii. 86x Many 
of his enemies were caught up and came short home. 
a 161 o Healey Cebcs (1636; 154 He that either refuseth it 
or misapplyeth it, comes home by unhappinesse and ruine. 
1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, m. (1701 87/2 'J ake heed your 
Herd come not short home. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack {1840) 
230 They very often came short home, for the Germans had 
the better of them. 

8 . Comb. a. In sense ‘to one’s home, home- 
wards \ with nouns of action (esp. vbl. sbs.), 
agent-nouns, verbs, and participles; as home- 
arrival ', - bringing , - calling \ fever, - going , - march , 

- return , -sailing, - writing ; home-bring , - revoke 
vbs.; ho me- borne , - bound , -bi ought, faring, - speed - 
ing t - taking adjs. Also Home-come, -coming. 

a 1000 in Mone Gloss. 357 iBosw.) Ne hi beok hambroht ne 
gezewnode. 1403 Sc. Acts fas. IV (8 May) § xx (1814) 234 
For the honorabill hamebringingof a Quene. 1586 Warner 
Alb. Eng. iv. xxii. 109 To winue and weare the home- 
brought Spoyles. 1590 Shahs. Com. Err. 1. i. 60 My wife 
. . Made daily motions for our home returne. 1391 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. iii. 974 Weening to home-revoake him With a 
love-potion. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. xvi. 200 Tkittend the 
liome-tume of my neererkind. a 1625 Fletcher Mad Lover 
Prol. 14 Our home- bound voyage, a 1670 Spalding Troitb. 
Chas. I (1829) 81 The committee.. would comeand visit their 
College in their home-going. 1820 Scott Abbot xv, The 
home-driven poniard of Roland Graeme. 1838 Miss Pardoc 
River ff Desert II. 52 The salutation of the home-speeding 
mariner. 1849 Mrs. Oliphant Marg. Maitland xxii. The 
sorting of my things for our homegoing. 1870 W. Binnie 
in Spurgeon Trcas.Dav. Ps.xlv. lntrod.,The home-bringing 
of Christ’s elect. 1891 Morris News fr. Nowhere L 9 As 
the homefat er caught sight of it. 

b. In senses 4 and 5 : with ppl. adjs., as home- 
charged, - directed , - driven , -hunted, -set, -thrust ed ; 
with nouns of action, as home-charge , -push, 
-speaking. 

1609 R. Barnerd Faithf. Sheph. 71 This home-*peaktng 
is the sharpe edge of the sword. x6xr Bp. Hall Sernt. 
xxxiv. Wks. 1837 V. 462 The Canon is fully and home- 
charged. a 1657 Lovelace Poems (1864) 203 Like a glorious 
general, With one home-charge lets fly at all. a 1683 Old- 
ham Poet. Wks. (1685) 4 That its each home-set thrust their 
blood may draw. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) II. 202 
My aunt was displeased at this home-push. 1755 J- N. 
Scott Ess. transl. Homer x6 Struck brave Agenor with 
ho me-th rusted Spear. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 247 The 
most ingenious, home-directed- -cuts. 

Home (htfom), v. [f. Home jA 1 ] 

X. inlr. To go home. (Cf. elliptical use of Home 
adv. 1 d.) 

1765 [see Homing vbl. sb. 2]. x 8 Sz (see Homing///. «.]. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 6 One bird [swallow] homed 
from Paris in ninety minutes. 1893 Nat. Observer 14 Oct. 
559/1 Your tourist is h6m!ng from abroad. 

2 . To have one’s home or dwelling-place, dwell. 

1832 J. Bree St. Herbert's Isle etc. 160 He homed where 

man had immortal grown. 2890 R. Bridges Shorter Poems 
in. 13 Dost thou.. home in our creations? 

3. traits. To establish in or furnish with a home. 

1802 Southey in C. C. Southey Life (1850) I. 295 When 

I am housed and homed. 1839 Bailey Ees/us (1854) 174 
Homed and heavened within the embrace of God. 1864 Gd. 
IP'ords 792/2 As colonists or as settlers [they] have homed 
themselves all the wor.d over. 

Home-horn, a. Born or produced at home ; 
of domestic or native origin ; native. 

1587 Harrison England 11. xx. (1877) 1. 329 Homehome 
and forren simples. 2598 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. Sent. 

Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.)6§7 Foreign, .rebels, and homeborn 
unloyal and discontented runagates. x6xx Spef.d Hist.Gt. 
Brit . v. iii. § 15 Gildas our ancientest home-borne writer. 
1734 Watts Reliq. Juv._ (1789) 106 This wicked pride is 
a home-born and domestic enemy. 1871 Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue § 142 Even in the home-bom words. 

•fb. fig. Homely, uncultured ; = next 2. Obs. 

2589 I^ashe Ded. to Greene’s Mcnnphon (Arb ) 20 Though 
their home-bom mediocritie be such in this matter. 

Home-bred, a. [Home sb. 141.] 

1. Bred or reared at home ; often synonymous 
with home-born : native, indigenous ; domestic. 

1587 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 148 Conserues of 
old fruits, forren and home-bred 1392 Shaks. Ven. ff Ad. 

764 A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife. 1609 J 


Bible (Douay) Gen. xvli. 12 As wel the homebred shal be 
circumcised, as # jhe bought servant. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. in. ii. § 2 The native and home-bred Greeks, 
such as Aristotle and Epicurus. 1791 Newth Tour Eng. 
4 * Scot, 237 There are no home-bred agues. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xiii. 308 Foreign invaders or 
home-bred rebels. . - 

2 . Of homely breeding ; lacking breadth of cul- 
ture and experience ; unpolished; unsophisticated. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811; 172 Not only the homebred 
multitude, .but even persons of the better calling. 1691 
Norris Pract. Disc. 340 The young Home-bred Heir that 
thinks his Father's Mannour a considerable part of the 
World, is sent abroad to see more of it. 17S8 Johnson 
Idler No. 49 T 2 A story.. which will strike a home-bred 
citizen. 1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. n. 1873) 520 Home- 
bred wits are like home-made wines, sweet, luscious, spirit- 
less, without body, and ill to keep. 

Home-brew. [f. Home sb. + Brew jA] Home- 
brewed ale, beer, or other beverage. AIso^£f. 

*853 Kane Grinttell Exp. xlvi. 11856 420 A strong and 
manly home-brew of the best language in the world. 1874 
Lowell Agassis Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. no The cider of the 
Judge’s wit » Ripe-hearted homebrew). 1886 T. Hardy 
Mayor Casterbr. I. 119 You can have some home-brew if 
you want to, you know. 

Home-brewed, a. [f. Home sb. 141.] 
Brewed at home or lor home consumption, absol. 
Home-brewed ale, etc. Also fig. 

1754 Connoisseur No. 26 P 4 Every hedge ale-house that 
pro.i.ises good home-brewed. X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
8 June, The sparkling beverage home-brewed from malt of 
my own making. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxiv, Home-1 rewed 
ale of excellent quality. 1883 J. Parker Tyne C/t. 107 
What he called ‘real old English home-brewed*. 
fg. 1808 ‘ C. Hogg ’ [ K. S. Barrktt] Miss-led General 182 
One Whitepot, a very good sort of a home-brewed general. 
2894 Law Times XCVlI. 387/2 Sir Richard Malins .. dis- 
pensed a home-brewed equity of his own. 

t Home -come. Obs. - Home* COMING sb. 

c 1000 Allfric Horn. I. 80 jEfter Sxs wzelhreowan ham- 
cyme. C1230 Hati Me id. 31 [pu] hauest a}ain his ham 
cume sar care & eie. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 64 
pe quhilk..[scho] ^arnj't his hame-coin in pe land c 1440 
Bone Flor. 1744 Tythandes. .of my lordys home come. 
1513 Douglas sEneis xr. i. 222 This is our hamecom thou 
desyrit lang. 

Home-comer. One who comes home. 

1637 Rutherford Let. to Mistress Stuart Lett. (1671) 353 
My blessing, .be on the home-comer. 

Ho’me-coming’, sb. [f. Home adv. S a.] A 
coming home, ai rival at home. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 503 pat may fynde at myn 
homcomyng, Crisseide comyn 1 1386 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
tary 11.11625)72 Let them rest untill my home comming. 
X772 Mackenzie Man of World 11. ix. 11823) 475 The maid 
sat up to wait their home coming. 1820 Scorr Abbot iii, 
First to welcome my home-coming. 1894 Daily News 12 
Nov. 5/7 The homecoming of the Marquis of Hamilton and 
his bride to the ancestral home of the AberLorn family. 
Ho’me-COming, a. [f. Home adv. 5, 8 bj 
That comes home to one ; eff etive ; impressive. 

1867 A. Thomson Sk. Script. Char. 33 The most valuable 
and homecoming of all evidences. 

Home-felt, a. [f. Home adv. 5.] Felt ‘at 
home*, intimately, or in one’s heart. 

1634 Milton Com us 262 A sacred and home-felt delight. 
1718 Pope Chorus Youths 4 Virg. 34 What home-felt rap- 
tures move. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1845) 27s 
Whatever is most homefelt and delightful in rus ic life. 
i860 I. Taylor Spir. Heb. Poetry (1873) J 39 Worship. . 
homefelt national — near to the heart of. .the worshippers. 
Homeish : see Homish. 


Ho’me-lreeping, a. [Home sb. 14I1 and i.] 
That keeps or takes care of a home j that keeps or 
remains at home, home-staying. 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. 1.2 Home -keeping-youth, haue 
euer homely wits. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. 
(1863’ 258 An eldest sister, .a home-keeping Maitha North. 
1888 Daily Newszt Sept. 6/1 The sun of an Indian summer 
—no home-keeping Englishman knows what that means. 

So Ho*me-ke aping sb. ; Ho me-keeper, the 
keeper or guardian of a home. 

1598 Florio, Mansionaro , a homekeeper, a housling. 
1846 Grote Greece 1. i. (1862) I. 47 We find ascribed to 
her . . attributes of industry and home-keeping 1898 Pop. 
Sci. Monthly LII. 534 Oikology, from its Greek derivation, 
includes also family life or homekeeping. 1898 Chicago 
Advancezo Jan. 75/1 A living homekeeper’s thoughtful care. 

Homeland (h<?a*mla‘nd). The land which is 
one’s home or where one’s home is ; one’s native 
land. In earliest use attrib. - Home sb. 14 d. 

1670 Blome Treat. Trav. 4 Trajf. 53 Another sort of 
Merchants, which may be termed Homeland-Traders., 
who drive a trade to Scotland and Ireland. 1833 I. Taylor 
Eanat. v. 130 A homeland densely peopled. 1874 Grlen 
Short Hist. 1. § 1. 4 The gods whom our Engli-h father'? 
worshipped In their English home-land 1887 Home Mis- 
sionary (N. V.) Feb. 385 (Nebraska] was the native home- 
land of the buffalo. , ■. 

Homeless (bo n ‘mlcs), a. [f. Home sb. 4 -eess.J 
1 . Having no home or permanent abode. Lstially 
of persons ; hence traitsf. of their condition, etc. 
(In quot. 1615 quasi-adv. in comb.) _ . .. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. 1 04 His daughter t»S " y 

this homeless-driuen. Still mourning wit *. * 

Knox Ess. cxlv. CR.), Friend Uess. mW***vr^ 

"homeless Anil hie &<n to the groves uninhabited ! 
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2. Affording no home or dwelling-place. 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi, Going forth into a new 
and homeless world. 1812 T. Wilson Isle of Palms n. 455 
Thus left by herself on the homeless sea. 

Hence Ho’melessly adv., in a homeless condition, 
without a home. Hopelessness, homeless con- 
dition. 

1829 Blackxv . Mag. XXVI. 286 Who o'er this scene of 
clay Once wandered homelessly. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xlviii, Forgetful of her homelessness. 3B62 R. Vaughan 
Eng. Nonconf. 41 His life of poverty and homelessness. 

Homelet (hou-mlet), [f. Home sb. + -let.] 

A tiny or diminutive home. 

1855 Waugh Lane. Life (T857) 192 In the hilly parts., 
m iiiy tiny homelets of past ages still stand. 

t Ho*melihede. In 5 homly-hed, [f. Homely 
a. + -hed{e , -head.] Homeliness, familiarity. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. 7’. S ) 246 Lone companye 
of poore folk. & holde here manerys in homlyhed. 

• Hcrmelike, #. [f. Home sb. + Like a.} Like 
or resembling home ; suggestive of home ; homely. 
Hence Ho-mellkeness. 

1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit . 98 A more home-like acquaint- 
ance with the language. 1858 Mrs. Olipkant Laird of 
Norlaw II. 209 An unexplainable something of familiarity 1 
and homelikeness. 1886 Mrs. Alexander By Worn. Wit 
I. ii. 61 It is.. not too fine for use, and supremely home- 
like. 1887 Edna Lya.ll Knight-Errant II. ix. 215 Its air 
of comfort and homelikeness. 

Homelily (huu-mliU), adv. [f. as next + *ly 2 .] 
In a homely manner. 

1489 Barbour's Bruce xvu. 4 (MS. E) He resauit thame 
hamlyly [MS'. C richt gladly, ed. 1616 tenderly]. 1556 J. 
Hey wood Spider 4- F '. xxxv. 7 To talke trewlyand homlily. 
1687 Shadwell Juvenal 53 A People who lived plainly, 
homelily, and virtuously. 1755 Johnson, Homelily , rudely, 
inelegantly. 

Homeliness (lio»'mlines'}. [f. Homely a. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being homely ; 
f familiarity, intimacy (obs.) ; f kindness, kindli- 
ness (obsf ; simplicity, plainness ; lack of beauty. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter Prol., Fosterand barnes wij> 
hamlynes. 01380 Wyclif Wks. « 1880) 462 Crist bicliptide 
3onge and pore in tokene of his homelynesse. 0386 Chaucer 
Melib. T 720 Ouer greet hoomlynesse engendreth disprei- 
synge. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 244 Forto cleue to a thing . . 
and 3it for to haue noon homeiynes with the same thing 
were an vnchereful thing. 1576 Fleming Patiopl. Epist. 
304 With homelines of style and basenesse of phrase. 1656 
Jlr. Hall Occas. Mcdit. (1851) 55 Homeliness makes less 
shew, and hath less danger. 2764 Hurd Dial . Uses of 
For. Trav. (R.),I have never heard that the loveliness of 
her form is # impaired, or even disgraced, by the homeliness 
of her habitation. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life 11. iii. (1862) 
107 Life in the country, .presenting a picture of simplicity, 
homeliness, and quiet, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 
69 She well knew that she was not handsome, and jested 
freely on her own homeliness, 
t Ho’meling'. Obs. ff. Home sb. + -ling.] 

A home- born inhabitant ; a native, b. attrib. or 
adj . - Indigenous, native. 

*577 Harrison England. 11. ix. (1877) 1. 189 So long as 
our nomelings had the dominion of this lie. 1609 Holland 
Amin. Plarcelt. xxn. viii. 200 The homeling inhabitants cal 
it Achileos-dromon, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks.' 
(1711) 37 Which (hoinelings) from this little world we name. 

Home-lot. U.S. = House-lot, Homestead 3. 

*638 Dedham(U ,S.)Rec.{i 8921 1 1 [.51 -Abraham Shaweselleth 
..one portion of Grownd called an hill or Hand ns it lyeth 
, to his home lott. 17x4 in Temple and Sheldon Hist. North- 
field , Mass. (1875) 134 The rear of said home-lots’ fence shall 
have one-half of said fence to be accounted as Public Fence. 
2875 Temple & S. Ibid. Every engager for the First and 
Second Settlements received, in addition to a home-Iot, 
a share of these interval lands. 1895 J. Winsor Mississ. 
Basin 293 Twelve families were soon pichingout their home 
lots along its banks. 

Homelty-jomelty ; see Humblety-. 

Homely (hJamli), g. Forms; see Home. ff. 
Home sb. + -ly 1 . Not recorded in OE., but the 
cognate word exists in OFris. hevtclik , OHG. 
heitn[e)lleh, ON. heimiltgr (Da. / \emmelig ).] 

+ 1. Of or belonging to the home or household; 
domestic, * family \ Obs. 

13.. E. E. A llit. P. A. 1210 He gef vus to be his homly 
liyne. <1x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1373 Many hoomly 
trees ther \vere ; That peches, coynes, and apples here. 1388 
Wyclif Gal. vi. 20 To alle men ; but most to hem that ben 
homliche of the feith. 1483 Calh. Angl. 172/2 To make 
Hamel y, domesticarc. 1552 Latimer Serm. fy Rem. (1845) 
40, I heard say, that there were some homely thieves, some 
pickers in this worshipful house. 1577 Harrison England 
m. vii. (1878J u. 44 Dogs of the homelie kind, are either 
shepheards, curs, or mastiffes. 

2. Become as one of the household; familiar, 
intimate ; at home with. Now rare or arch. 

c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 853 pis mane, fiat vas 
hamely Vith hyme. ex 380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 13 
7‘o be more homely wij? him pan bei weren before. 1460 
Ca re rave Citron. (1858) 20X That he [Mortimer] was ovyr 
homeli with the qween. <i 1533 Ld. Bernf.rs Gold. Bk . M. 
A tire l (1546) H ij, This goode emperoure was., homely with 
euery man. 1636 Rutherford Let. to Earlestown 6 July, 
Ve see your father is homely with you. 

b. Familiar, that one is ‘ at home’ with. rare. 
x88o Rider Haggard Cleopatra i, When^ the matter [she 
had heard] had become homely in her mind, and her fear 
had fallen from her, she spoke of the prophecy. 

3. Characteristic of home as the place where one 
receives kind treatment ; kind, kindly. Now rare 
or Obs. 


c 1375 Barbour Troy-bk. 1. 331 And with suete wordys 
hambty Reconfortit thame rytht henly. C1470 Henry 
Wallace viii. 1660 He agayn, with humyll hamly cher, 
Resauit him. 1867 G. Macdonald Poems 20 Whom gentler, 
homelier feelings stir. 

4. Such as belongs to home or is produced or 
practised at home (esp. a humble home) ; unso- 
phisticated, simple; plain, unadorned, not fine; 
everyday, commonplace ; unpolished, rough, rude. 
(Sometimes apprebative, as connoting the absence 
of artificial embellishment; but often apologetic, 
depreciative, or even as a euphemism for 1 wanting 
refinement, polish, or grace . ) a. Of things. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sompit. T. 135 Thanne hadde I with yow 
hoomly suffisaunce I am a man of litel sustenaunce. c 1475 
RaufCoiliearx 12 Heir is hot hamelie fair. 2490 Caxton 
Eneydos \ Some gentylmen. .desired me to vse olde and 
homely termes in my translncyons. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(15801 164 Who can tell if suche men are worthe a groate, 
when their apparell is so homely? 1573 Tusser Hiisb. 
Ixxiii. (1878) 164 Though home be but homely, yet. .home 
hath no fellow. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 'Prav. 96 The Buzzar 
in this Towne is but homely. X7ix Addison S/ecl. No. 119 
f 5 The Clown .. clothed his Ideas in those plain homely 
Terms that are the most obviousand natural. 279$ Genii. 
Mag. 607/2 The unfortunate King of Poland .. Jives in a 
very homely manner, 1813 Bykon Corsair 1. ii. Earth's 
coarsest bread, the garden's homeliest roots, 
b. Of persons. 

1399 Langl, Rich. Redelcs it. 43 5 e myssed ten schore Of 
homeliche herds. 1426 Audelay Poems 13 Hou homle 
hosbondmen here hertys that aryse. 1504 Atkynson tr. 
De Imitatione 1. ii. (1893) 154 A pore homely laborynge 
man. 1549 Latimer yfh Serm . bcf. Edw. VI (Arb) 134 
In his persuasions he is very whomlye. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 
lv. ii. 68 If you will take a homely mans aduice, Be not 
found heere. 1704-5 I. Morris in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 
371, 1 beg excuse for being thus homely and plain. 1863 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 155 A dear little homely woman. 

5. Of persons, etc. ; Of commonplace appear- 
ance or features ; not beautiful, ‘ plain uncomely. 
(Said also of the features themselves.) 

1590 Shaks. Com. Em. 11. i. 89 Hath homelie age th’al- 
luring beauty tooke From my poore cheeke? <71619 
Fotherby Atheom. 11. xii. § 1 (1622) 332 Some parts of Man 
be. .comely, some homely. 1634 M ilton Comtts 748 It is for 
homely features to keep home. 1669^ Penn No Cross xi. 
§ xo Nothing is Homely in God’s Sight but Sin. 1706 
Phillips, Homely , ugly, disagreeable, course, mean, a X797 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II 11847) III. viii. 2xx She .. was 
extremely deformed and homely. 1873 Ouida Pascarel II. 
161 To bethink themselves of homelier and humbler charms. 
2886 Mrs. Lynn Linton P. Carevo viii, The homely vein 
running through her own four daughters, of whom not one 
was really pretty and some were really plain. 

6. Comb., as homely-featured, -looking adjs. ; also 
f homely-man, f homely-woman, a domestic. 

01490 Promt. Parv. 245/1 (MS. K) Homliman, or woman, 
domesticus, domestica. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 252 Like 
homely-featured Night. 1864 A. McKay Hist . Kilmarnock 
99 Our farmers were then more homely-looking individuals 
than at present. 

t Homely, adv. Obs. [f. Home sb. + -ly- : cf. 
MHG. heim(e)ltchel\ 

1. Familiarly, intimately. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3228 Down he broght hir til his 
hows, Hamely als sho war his spows. <1 2340 Hampole 
Psalter iv\ 1 Hamly he spekis til him. 1387 The visa 
Higdcn (Rolls) I. 371 His briddes. .’comeb homeliche to 
manis honde. c 1440 Promf. Parv. 245/1 Hoinly, or yn 
homly maner, domestics , fantiliariter. a 2553 Udall 
Royster D. 1. iv. (Arb.»27 What. .A nourse talke so homely 
with one of your worship ? 1650 Trapp Connit. Gen. xxxi. 34 
Presumptuous sinners deal as homely with the dear mercies 
of Almighty God. 

2. Kindly. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 546 His frendis thus gat curtasly 
He couth ressawe, and hamely. 1508 Dunbar Tit a Mariit 
Wemen 230, I . . him behaldis hamely, with hertly smyling. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ix. 17 There he was welcom’d of 
that honest syre, And of his aged beldame homely well. 

3. Plainly, simply, unpretentiously ; without 
adornment or polish ; without refinement ; rudely, 
roughly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 328 He rood but hoomly in a medlee 
cote. 1549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. Edw . VI (Arb.) 66 
Homlyes .. they maye be well called, for they are homely 
handeled. 1552 Huloet, Homely, or after a rude fashion, 
agreste. 2563 Foxe A. 4* PI. 1077/1 Of these yeomen of the 
garde, .the fourth (whose name was Homes), used him very 
homely, unkindly, and churlishelie. 2599 H. Buttes Dyets 
drie Dinner Bv, It was very homely and rudely distilled, 
..not in a limbeck. 1697 Dryden cEncid vii. 928 Thus., 
homely drest, He strides into the hall. 

4. Without reserve or circumlocution ; directly 
‘ home ’ ; straight to the point ; plainly. 

CX374 Chaucf.r Troylns 11. 1510 (1559) Sche nolde feyne 
But as his sustir homeli sob to seyne. ' 2465 Paston Lett. 
No. 501 II. 183 Foryeve me that I wryte thus boldly and 
homly to you. 1621 Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 
107 Yf he can accuse, lett him doe y* homely. x638 H. 
Care Kind's Right Ituiulg. 28 They ..spoke homely of the 
Clergy, who assisted the Pope’s proceedings, crying out 
upon these shrivled Ribbaulds. 

Homelyn (hda-mlin). Also hommeiin, hom- 
lin, homerling. [Origin unascertained : there is 
no allied name in the cognate langs. 

(The suggestion of Jamieson that it is a deriv. of ON. 
hamla, 0E_. hamelian to H amble, mutilate, appears to 
have no basis other than the similarity of sound.)] 

A fish, the Spotted Ray, Kara ituiculaln. 
x666 Merrett Pinax Rerum Nat. Brit. (1667) 185 Rata 
Ixvis , a Homelyn .. in Cornubia, a Guilt head. x8oB E. 


Donovan Brit. Fishes V. cut, It perfectly agrees with the 
Homerling Ray. x8xo P. Neill List Fishes 2Z (Jam.) Rah 
mbits , Rough ray ; Hommeiin. 2836 Yarrell Brit.Fishrs 
II. 431 The Homelyn and the Thornback .. are the two 
species most common in the London market. 

Home-made, «. [f- Home ri.141, and nrfn.Sb.] 

1. Made at home or for home consumption ; of 
domestic manufacture. Also also!. 

a 2659 Cleveland Poems , Sanboum 35 Loaves of Home- 
made Bread. 2768 Boswell Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 193 None 
but the \try peasants wear home-made cloth. 2823 J. p. 
Cooper Pioneer xi. (X869) 47 The thick coat of brown 
1 home-made \ 2886 Lowell Wks. (1890) VI. 173 An over- 
weening confidence in itself and its home-made methods. 

1 2. Sent home, home- delivered. Obs. rare. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 852 Seconding With home made 
thrust the heavy swing, She laid him flat upon his side. 

Hcrmeness. [f. Home sb. + ness.] The 
quality or condition associated with home. 

1840 JiIalcom Trav. 6/1 The cold emotions of wonder .. 
now give place to a sense of exhilaration and homeness. 
2879 G. Macdonald P. Faber 111 . viii. 128 Not the less 
was the air around them the air of homeness. 

Homeo- : see Hom(eo-. 


Homer 1 (hnu'roai). [f. Hojje -f - euL] A 
homing pigeon. 

2880 Titties 24 Nov. 10 The homer bird is sometimes 
called the Antwerp. 3888 Pall Pi all G. 1 Aug. 2, 2. Country 
doctors often employ homers to return with prescriptions to 
their surgeries in special cases. 2892 Cassells Sat. Jrnl. 
13 Aug. 1124/1 During Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian cam- 
paign, .by means of homers, the leporters despatched mes- 
sages from mining villages to Edinburgh. 

Ii Homer ^ (hn'i’msi). Alsochomer. [ad.Heb. 
"ICh \omer , lit. 1 heap \] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity, the same that in later times was called 
the Cor, containing ?o ephahs, or 10 baths (liquid 
measure). Its content has been very variously 
calculated, but was probably about 80 gallons. 

(Not to be confounded with the omer "U1Y, =^th of an 
ephah.) 

1535 Coverdale Ezek. xlv. 14 Ten Battes make one 
Homer. 2612 Bible Isa. v. jo The seed of an Homtr shall 
yeeld an Ephah. 2778 Lowth Traitsl. Isa.v. 10 A chomer 
of seed shall produce an ephah. 1876 Helps Study Bible 
241, 10 ephahs = 1 kor, or homer. 

Also erroneously used for Omer, q.v. 

Homer, contr. of hoe-mother : see Hoe jA 4 

Homerian (hnmloTian), a. [f. L. Homcii-ns, 
f. flomems Homer + -an.] = Homeric. 

^ 1796 Burney Man. Metastasio IL 410 The Homerian 
imitation of Alcides extricating himself from Cimmena. 
1814 J. Gilchrist Reason 7 me Arbiter Lang. 46 The true 
Homerian and Virgilian strain. 

Home-ribbed, «• [f. Home adv. S b.] Well 
ribbed up : see quot. 1720 . 

1688 Ltrnti. Ca:. No. 23,2/4 A grey Nag . . his Ears crop! 
close, home rib’d. 2720 W. Gibson Diet Horses 1 . (273*) 16 
When the short Ribs advance pretty near the Haunch bone, 
a Horse is then said to be home-ribbed [printed -ridj and 
well coupled. 18x5 Sporting Mag, 114 We do not quite 
agree,. as to the preference due to the home-ribbed racer. 

Homeric (home-rik), a. [ad. L. Hcmeriftts, 
a. Gr. ‘ OfiTjpucos , f. "OpTjpos Homer, the traditional 
name of the author of the two Greek epic poems, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. In F. Homirique .] 

Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Homer, the 
poems ascribed to him, or the age with which they 


deal ; like, or of the style of, Homer. 

The Homeric question : the question of the authorship, 
date, and construction of the Homeric poems. 

a 1771 R. Wood Ess. Homer 215 (Jod.) The "'hole 
Homerick history. 1835 Thirlw'all Greece I. 150 Inc 
Homeric world .. is at once poetical and real. 2838 Penny 
Cycl. XII. 277/1 The Hymn to Apollo ..The Hymn to 
Hermes . . The Hymn to Aphrodite and that to Demeter.. 
are the principal of the Homeric hymns .. These, With tne 
‘Battle of ihe Frogs and Mice’, make up the sum of tnc 
Homeric poems, genuine and spurious. ^ 2858 Guavsto. 
{title) Studies in Homer and the Homeric age. 

Plait G. 14 Mar. 7/2 A great Homeric laugh showed tna 
the joke had gone home. •, 

t Home'rical, a. Obs. [f. ns prec. + -8NJ 
■= H omeric. Honurical medicines : sec quot. 1 5 M- 
,578 in Nichols I'rcgr. Q. Eli:. (18231 II. 17= 
call Jupiter. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xii.xiilU*' » 
195 Of these Homericall medicines he saith there are 10 
sorts, whereof amulets, characters, and charnies arc t lire •• 
the fourth .. he saith, consisteth in illusions, which he 
properlie calleth stratagems [ibid. xii. Ferra^ mis •«- 
that this is called Homerica inedicatio , bicause H time _ 
covered the blovd of the word suppressed, and the inie 
healed by or in mysteries]. 2779-81 Johnson L. t -*4. 
Wks. IV. 126 It has been objected by some..tha* * P* 
version of Homer is not Homerical. 

HomericaUy (ImmeTikali), adv. [f. 

+ -al + -ly-.] In a Homeric manner; in tnc 
style of Homer or the Homeric poems. 

2842 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 522 Homcri- 

caught the ideas of Homer, and went t on writing 
cally. 289a Athenaeum 19 Nov. 696/2 1 he more Ho £ 

the great fundamental passions of man s nature 
..the more powerful is the effect, 
t Homexican, Oh. [(■ as Homewo + 
-AN.] = Homeric. „„ : n 

1678 CvDwoRTit tntell. Syst. l. iv. g 36. 290 Tbe * 

the Persian Trinity.. it was in the Hom'nc-in. ^7« 

Fieldinc Tom Jones Contents, A bnlllc sung > . , 

in the Homcricnn style. 1820 W. Tooke tr. 

501 note. Parody of an homerican verse. 
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Homeric! (htf'i'merid). [ad. Gr. 'Ojitypft-qr, 
usu. in p!. *0/«7pt5at, Lat. Homeridze , a guild of 
poets in Chios who claimed descent from Homer 
and a hereditary property in the Homeric poems, 
which they recited publicly. In F. ffomdride.] 

1 . One of the Homeridw (see above) ; a Homeric 
rhapsodist. 

1846 Grots Greece II. 177 The Homerids were still 
conspicuous in the days of Akusilaus, Pindar . . and Plato. 

2 . A Homeric scholar.’ 

1866 Blackie Horner <5- Iliad I. 141 The greatest modern 
Homerid, Wolf. 

Hence Homeridian (h<?umerrdian) a., of or per- 
‘ taining to the Homerids. 
iB$z Bristed Eng-. Univ. 315 The Homeridian Hymns. 
Homerist (ndfc*m€rist). [ad. L. Homerista , a. 
Gr. 'OfxrjpicrTTjs,] a. An imitator of Homer, b. 
A Homeric rhapsodist. c. A Homeric scholar. 

2599 Broughton's Let. iv. 15 You will be the Homerist of 
our time, a 1711 Ken Hyvniofheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 292 
The Homerists sat singing to bare walls. 1886 Athenaeum 
ix Sept. 331/2 The copious literature .. poured forth by the 
new school of Homerists. 

So Ho merize v. [cf. late Gr. *Opijpi^€iv] intr., 
to practise the style of Homer. 

1764 Acc. Bks. in Ann. Reg. 272/2 Phidias and Apelles 
may be said, .to have homerized. 

Homerite (hpo-mcrait). [a. Gr. 'O^pTroi pi.] 
= Himyarite. 

1613; Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 665 This Hellisthseus had 
warred against the Homerites for quarrell of Religion. 1708 
Ockley Saracens {1848) 136 Homerites, a warlike tribe of 
the Arabs. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 143 The dialect 
of the Hhimyarite Arabs, the Homerites of the Greeks. 
Hence Homeritic a., Himyaritic. 

1801 J. Hager Babylon. Instr. 18 The Homeritic alphabet, 
the oldest which the Arabians possessed. 

t Homerkin. Obs. [Cf. Jirkiit , kilderkin.'] 
A liquid measure. 

1662-3 in H. F. Swayne Ckurchw . Acc. SI. Thomas , 
Sarum (1896) 33s One Homerkin of Beere m. 

Homerology (hJumerp-Iodsi). [f. Homer (see 
Homeric) + -(ujLOGY.] The study of Homer and 
of the Homeric poems, their authorship, date, etc. 

1876 Gladstone H omeric Synchr. 8 It is pleasant to see 
that in Germany, and even tn this country.. Homerology' 
does not cease to flourish. 1878 — Prim. Homer i. 1 To 
rescue this circle of studies from inadequate conceptions, 
and to lay the ground for a true idea of them I have proposed 
to term them Homerology. 1887 Athenxum 17 Sept. 357/1 
Orthodox homerology'. 

Hence HomeroTogist, one versed in Homer- 
ology. 

1890 Athenaeum 29 Nov. 729/1 Among those whom Mr. 
Gladstone calls Homerologists. 

Home Rule. [Home sb. B. 3.] Government 
of a country, colony, province, etc., by its own 
citizens ; the political principle or theory, accord- 
ing to which a country or province manages its 
own affairs; used spec, in British politics with 
reference to the movement, begun about 1870, to 
obtain for Ireland self-government through the 
agency of a national parliament. 

The phrase ‘Home Rule’ had been used incidentally in 
i860. But at the meeting for the local autonomy of Ireland 
held on 19 May, 1870, the phrase ‘Home Government* was 
adopted, though * Home Rule * is said to have hnen suggested, 
and became almost immediately the popular phrase. 

x86o A. M. Sullivan in Nation (Dublin) 28 July, (Heading 
of National Petition to the Queen) The National Petition 
taking England at her word. The Vote for Home Rule. 
[1870 in O’Connor Parnell Movent. (1886) 225 On May ig, 
1870 .. A new organisation was founded . .‘The Home 
Government Association of Ireland ' . . Ireland to be ex- 
clusively mistress of Irish.affairs.] 2871 Brodrick in A/acm. 
Mag. May 42 Beyond this I am not prepared to go in the 
direction of what is called ‘home-rule’ in Ireland. 1871 
J. F. Maguire Sp. Ho. Com. 26 June in Hansard CCVII. 
634There is at present a wonderful amount of misconception 
in the minds of Englishmen with respect to what is termed 
‘ Home Rule I am myself a Nationalist, and in favour of 
Home Rule, but at the same time I am a loyal subject of Her 
Majesty. 1871 Punch 29 July 41/2 What used to be called 
•Repeal’ is now denominated ‘ Home Rule’. 1871 Times 
9 Oct. 5/5 Home Rule is still the topic of the day. The 
country rings with the cry. 1886 Observer 28 Feb. 4/4 
Home Rule for London, then, rather than police reform, 
ought to have been the chief question. 1890 Echo 6 Dec. 
1/4 Prof. Galbraith was present at the first meeting.. which 
was held at Bilton’s Hotel, Dublin, on the 19th May’, 1870, 
and was chosen one of the hon. secretaries. He it was who 
coined the expression Home Rule, 
b. atlrib. (also homo-rule). 

X87X Times 9 Oct. 5/6 Home Rule Association. 1880 
M*Carthy Own Times Ixii. IV. 380 Home Rule agitation. 
1886 Mom. Post 17 Apr. 5/3 The Home Rule members 
speak confidently as to the prospect of legisjation. 1886 
Carnegie Triumph. Dernocr. 16 The Republic has solved 
the problem.. by adopting the federal, or home-rule system. 
1803 Tennyson in A. Tennyson Mem. *1897) II. 462, 1 love 
Gladstone, but I hate his Home-rule policy-. 

Hence Home-rtrler, one who advocates or prac- 
tises Home Rule. Also Home-rtrlo v. train., to 
govern by Home Rule. Home-roTing ppl. a ., 
advocating or practising Home Rule. 

x88o McCarthy Own TYwtur Ixii. IV. 382 Sevend Irish elec- 
tions, .were fought out on the question for or against Home 
Rule; and the Home Rulers were successful. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 3 June 2/1 To detach from Home-Ruled Ireland. . 
VOL. V. 


the counties of Down and Antrim. 1891 Sir C. G. Duffy 
Ibid. 7 Apr. 2/1 An eminent English Home Ruler last year 
said to an Irish friend that the greatest impediment to 
Home Rule was the Home Rulers. 1894 Westm. Gas. 
ix J[une 2/2 ‘We have changed all that now', the Home 
Ruling Liberals will say. 

f Hoineself, a. Obs. rare. [Cf. Home adv . 6.] 
Carried on with oneself ; private. 

1650 W. Brouch Sacr. Princ. (1656) 364 Wholsome Home- 
self Conferences. 

Home-sick, homesick (h<?u-msik), a. [f. 
Home sb. 14] + Sick a.: after next.] Depressed 
in consequence of a longing for home during 
absence from it ; affected with homesickness. 

£■1798 [see Homesickness]. 1827 Keble Ckr. Y. Prayer 
at Sea iii, The homesick seaman. <11859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxv. V. 287 A servant of the true God .. banished, 
homesick', and living on the bounty of strangers. 1867 
Trollope Chron. Parse t II. lix. 168, I am homesick. I’m 
not accustomed to be away from mamma for so long. 

Ho’me- sickness, homesickness, [f. . 

Home sb. + Sickness ; app. at first a rendering of 
Ger. (Swiss) heimwek.] A depressed state of 
mind and body caused by a longing for home 
during absence from it ; nostalgia. 

1756 tr. Keyslers Trarj . (1760) 1. 174 The heitmveh , i.e. 
‘homesickness’ with which those of Bern are especially 
afflicted. 2775-83 Thacher Alii. Joum. (1826) 242 Cases 
of indisposition caused by’ absence from home, called by 
Dr. Cullen Nostalgia or home-sickness. 0x798 Coleridge 
Home-Sick iv, (Written in Germany) Home-sickness is a 
wasting pang. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 235 A 
cat is as subjectas a mountaineer to the home-sickness. x8. . 
Kingsley in Life I. 3 (D.), I have . . continually the true 
‘heimweh’ home-sickness of the Swiss and Highlanders. 
2871 L. Stephen Player. Ettr. i. (1894) 2 Symptomatic of 
the proverbial homesickness of mountaineers. 
Homesoken, rare form of Hamesucken. 
Homespun (hou-mspyn), a., sb. [Homej£. 14 i.] 
A. adj. 1 . Spun at home ; of home manufac- 
ture ; made of the material mentioned in B. I. 

2591 Florio 2 ud Fruites Aiv, One being onely clad in 
home-spunn cloth. 16x6 R. C. Times' Whistle 11. 718 Thy’ 
syre . . kept his wife in a course homespun gowne. 2796 
Morse Atner. Geog . I. 451 The farmers, .are mostly clothed 
in plain, decent, homespun cloth. 2842 Bischofk Woollen 
Manuf. II, 304 In the form of iplik, or homespun thread. 

2 . Jig. Of domestic origin or quality ; simple, 
unsophisticated, unvarnished ; plain, homely ; un- 
polished, rude. 

2600 Dekker Fortunalus Wks. 1873 1. 130 His wooing is 
plaine home-spun stufle. 16x8 J. Taylor (Water P.) Penni- 
less Pilgr. Wks. (1883) 62 Yet this plain home-spun fellow 
keeps.. thirty, forty, fifty servants.. 1766 Fordyce Serrn. 
Yttg. Worn. (1767) I. iv. 123 Sobriety is., void of show; 
substantial, home-spun, and hardy. 1874 Mahaffy Soe. j 
Life Greece iv. 79 The plainest homespun morality. 1874 
L. Stephen Honrs in Library (1892) II. iL 40 Crabbe was 
one of those simple, homespun characters. 

33 . sb. X. Cloth made of yam spun at home ; 
hodden ; also, a coarse and loosely-woven material 
made in imitation of home-made cloth. 

1607 Rowlands Guy, Earl Warm. 59 Homely Countery- 
gray, Such as the poor plain people term home-spun. 
a 1667. Wither in Southey Co mm. -pi. Bk. Ser. n. (1849) 306 
Clad in home-spun gray. 1796 Morse Atner. Geog. I. 520 
Most of the families. .are clothed in strong, decent home- 
spun. 1858 Longf. AT. St an dish iii. 53 She, the Puritan 
girl . . Making the humble house and the modest apparel of 
homespun Beautiful with her beauty. 1883 Cassell ’ s Fam. 
Alag. Oct. 697/1 Homespuns are still much worn. 

b. Anything of plain, homely, or rude texture. 

1845 Athenxum 4 Jan. 17 The edifice is of uniform texture, 
instead of being, .of superfine quality in one part, and 
aiyant home-spun in another. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster 
vii. 44 The young rogue, who spoke the home-spun to the 
life. 1889 Pall AlallG. 21 Dec. 3/1 Nor is the style, .com- 
parable in any way with the classic homespun of Cellini. 

2 . t ratts/. One who wears homespun ; hence, a 
rustic, a clown. 

2590 Shaks. Afids. N. m. i. 79 What hempen home-spuns 
haue we swaggering here? 1604 Fr. Bacon's Profit, in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 281 Sheepes Russet to home spunne. 

3 . Comb., as homespun-clad, - hooded adjs. 

i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1886) 4 Some of our most 
illustrious public men have come direct from the homespun- 
clad class. 1897 Westm. Gas . 27 Mar. 5/2 Peasants, 
dressed in coarse, woollen homespun-hooded garments- 

Homestall (huu’mstpl). [OE. hdmstea/lhomQ- 
stead, f. ham Home + steall position, place.] 
f\. = Homestead. Obs. 

990 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 255 Ane hide on Cumtune 
on his hamstealle. 12- . Ibid. VI. 133 Det he u5e Christe 
into Christes cheriche Sane homstal oet he on set. c 1277 
Charter in Cowell Interfr. (1701), De uno itinere..quod 
. .ducit versus Homstale. 2598 Kitchin Courts Leei (1675) 
244 If a Cottage or a House is decayed, it is called a Home- 
stall. 2655 Neiv Eng. Hist. 4- Gen. Reg. 12865) XIX. 42 A 
Home-stall of 6 acres, with a dwelling house, bame .. and 
orchard vppon it, ,£35. 2702 Providence (R. I.) Rec. (2893) 
IV. 237 John Whipple ..snail have the home stall, or to say 
the Dwelling home. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 4 A pro- 
perty was soon established in every, man’s bouse and home- 
stall; which seem to have been originally mere temporary 
huts or moveable cabins. 

2 . A farm-yard. dial. 

1661 Wood Life 5 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 419 This house hath 
a fair homestall and six yard land .belonging to it. 2677 
Plot Oxfordsh. 239 Manure.. from the Home-stall, or from 
the Mixen in the field. 2735 Somerville Chase m. 254 
Thro’ ev’ry Homestall, and thro’ ev’ry Yard, His Midnight 
walks, panting, forlorn, he flies. 2845 Alb. Smith Fort. 


Scaiterg. Fam. xt. (1887) 40 At one of the gates belonging 
to the homestall at the back of the house. 

Hence HoxnestaUed a., having a homestall. 
Lamb Lett. (1837) II. x8 Our rosycheeked, home- 
stalled divines. 

Homestead (houmsted), sb. [OE. hdmstede , 
f. hdm Home t siede place, Stead. Cf. OFris. 
hems led, ON. heimstoS.] 

1 . gen. The place of one’s dwelling or home : 
f a. The place (town, village, etc.) in which one’s 
dwelling is. Obs. b. A home or dwelling. 

972 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 77 Of hamstede on ropleah 
Seat. 2612-25 Bp. Hall Content ft., N. T. it. iii, I do not 
see thee led into.. thy homestead of Nazareth, but into the 
vast wilderness. 2799 W. Tooke View Russian Ernp. I. 
435 The Orenburg- Kozaks.. At present they have their 
homestead about the Samara. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
iii. (1856) 25 The cabin, which made the homestead of four 
human beings. <11859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii. V. 9 
To play the men for their own homesteads. 

2 . A house with ifs dependent buildings and 
offices ; esp. a farm-stead. 

<t 1700 Dryden (J.), Both house and homestead into seas 
are borne. 1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 412 A most 
beautiful country, studded. .with farm-houses, bams and 
homesteads. 1834 Brit. Hnsb. I. 99 We now present a 
collective plan of a homestead, or farm-steading, upon 
a compact and very moderate scale. 3839 Stonehouse 
Axholme 285 After the fire.. many of the old homesteads 
were never rebuilt. 1847 Lon'CF. Ev. t. ii 26 Twilight de- 
scending Brought back.. the herds to the homestead. 

3 . U.S. A lot of land adequate for the residence 
and maintenance of a family ; 4 a farm occupied 
by the owner and his family’ ; esp. the lot of 160 
acres granted to a settler by the Homestead Act of 
Congress, 1862. 

Hence homestead grant, law , policy , etc. ; homestead 
exemption , 1 the exemption by law from forced sale under 
execution for general debts of a certain amount of real 
estate occupied by the owner as a homestead ’ (Funk). 

1693 Providence (R. I.) Rec. (2893) IV. 92 We.. have., 
sold.. all the remaining part of our home stead or house 
lott. 1706 Prop. Rec. Cambr Mass. (1896) 227 The said 
piece.of Land be and shall be from time to time improved 
by him.. for a house Lott or home Stead to Build upon. 
1876 Johnsons New Univ. Cycl. II. 971 A home and shel- 
ter for a family under the name of a homestead, which was 
to be held exempt from the ordinary incidents of ownership. 
1879 Constit. California c. 17 § 1 The Legislature shall 
protect, by law, from forced sale, a certain portion of the 
homestead and other property of all heads of families. 
1884 Mulhall Diet. Statist. 231 Homestead Grants . In 1862 
the United States law was passed to encourage settlers from 
Europe, whereby lots of 2 square miles or 160 acres are 
given to immigrants, on condition of 5 years’ occupation. 
1886 Times 9 Oct. 10/1 The Canadian homestead policy is 
a more favourable one than that of the United States. 

4 . atlrib. (see also 3). 

2845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. viii.fed. 2) 185 The 
scattered population in which homestead virtues were once 
supposed to find their favourite abode. 

Hence Ho mesteadless a., without a homestead. 
2887 W. G. Palcrave Ulysses 301 Left houseless and 
homesteadless on a desolated land. 

Ho'iuestead, t>- U.S. [f. piec. sb.] trans. 
To take up and occupy as a homestead (sense 3). 


Also absol. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 5/1 Can a man, if he chooses, 
homestead a hundred and sixty acres of land, free of pur- 
chase-money 1 2888 Ibid. 20 Mar. 3/1 He homesteaded his 
260 acres. 2888 Chicago Advance S.Apr. 216 The farmers 
who homesteaded on a Nebraska prairie twenty years ago. 

Homesteader (h<7 a ’mste:d3i). [f. Homestead 
sb. +-ER '.] The holder of a homestead ; spec, in 
U.S., one who holds lands acquired under the 
Homestead Act of Congress. 

1879 Scribner’s Alag. Nov. 136/1 The random cabins or the 
‘homesteaders’. 3888 Pall Malt G. 14 Jan. 7/1 He..ba> 
four grown sons, all homesteaders, who nave four houses, 
one on each homestead, to comply with Government regu- 
lations. 

Ho-mesteading. A homestead, a farm-stead. 
1850 James Old Oak Chest III. Eo A small house with 
a very tolerable homesteading. 

Homester [f. Home sb. + -ster.] 

A contestant in a sporting match who belongs to 
the locality ; one of the home team. 

2891 Lock to Lock Times 24 Oct. 16/2 In the second half 
the homesters were seen to much better advantage, but the 
defence of the visitors was so good that nothing definite 
was scored. 2893 Westm. Gas. 26 June 5/3 The homesters 
winning the toss put together the capital, score of 305, 
whilst the Australians before the call of time lost three 
good wickets for 41 runs. 

Ho’me-thrust, sb. [f. Home adv. 4, 5-] 
Fencing. A thrust which goes home to the party 
against whom it is directed ; henceyff. and transf. 

2622 Mae ee tr. Aleman's Gusman tCAlf. L 136 To gwe 
. . a slash on the arme, and to receiue a home-thrust, ana 
full Stccada in his owne bosome. 2774 Wesley W ks. (t 7?) 
XIII. 406 This is a home-thrust at the law. . 

Beveridge Hist. India vm. vi. III. 470 ’ 1 b»s home^throst 
his lordship appears to have had some difficulty in P” 1 ) , • 

So Ho ’me thrust that is thrust home, that 

reaches its mark. Ho-methrust v., to thrust home, 
to deliver a homethrust. Hornethruster, one 
who thrusts home. — n , M 

citBo 1 Iicker,kcM| /^ (^.6) I- jfJ s < j? d H ^ cr •„ 
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HOMILY. 


HOME WAHL. 

His plain, homethrust speech had wrought the multitude to 
what he would. 

Homeward (hcfvmwgjd), adv. and a. Forms : 
see Home j b. [OE. hdmweard (• = OHG. It elm - 
ivgrt), f. hdm, Home sb . 1 + -weard, -ward. In 
OE. a true comb., hence in ME. the a of the first 
syllable remained (shortened) in some southern 
dialects; in others the comb, was analysed as hdm- 
ward, or with the ME. shortening homward i] 

A. adv . Towards home; in the direction of 
one’s home, dwelling-place, or native land. 

855 O . E. Citron., /"E^elwulf. -ha him ham weard for. 
an 00 Ibid, an. 1048 And jewende f> a hamwcard. CX205 
Lay. 16941 /Elc uzerde heomward. c xz^o Gen. Ex . 2376 
He. .bad hem rapen hem homward swioe. n 37s Sc. Leg. 
Sts., Machor 1327 His wayag hamewart tuk in hy. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. IV. 2162 Ariadne, Homward saylyth he. 
c 1420 Chrcn. Vilcd. st 762 So sore wepyng boskede hem 
hamarde to go. C1450 Myrc 1176 That thou my3tes ham- 
ward wende. 1474 Caxton Chesse 156 Retournyng agayn 
homeward. 3526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 1531) 20 To drawe 
homewarde towarde dethe. cxs6o A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. $.) xxv. 1 Returns the, hairt, hamewart agane. 1583 
Stanyhurst sEneis n. (Arb.) 67 Thence dyd I trudge 
hoamward. 1750 Gray Elegy i, The ploughman homeward 
plods his weary way. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 522 The mariner 
Bound homeward, and m hope already there. 

b. Comb ., as homeward-going , , - veering , - wend- 
ing adjs. Also Homeward-bound. 

1813 Byron Giaour 4 The homeward-veering skiff. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 31 Jan. 2/1 The homeward-going teams. 

B. a dj. Directed or going homeward ; leading 
home. Primarily with such sbs. as inarch , way ; 
lienee of things moving home. 

1566 Drant Horace , Sat. 11. i. (R.), Which in their ex- 
treame dayes Will part from lyfe..togoe theyr homewarde 
wayes. 1696 Tatf. & Brady Ps. cxix. 176 Till I despair to 
find my home-ward way. 3799 Wokdsw. Ruth xli, At 
evening in his homeward walk. x8i6 J. Wilson City of 
Plague 1. i. X53 Upon our homeward voyage. 18x7 W. 
Selwyn Law Nisi Pritis (ed. 4) II. 937 Surinam, where she 
had taken in her homeward cargo. 

Home ward-bound, a. [See Bound ppl. aX\ 
Bound homeward ; preparing to go home ; direct- 
ing one’s course homeward. Said esp. of a ship 
returning home from a foreign port. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811)9 When either outward or 
homeward bound they are checked by an east . . wind. 1702 
Lend. Gaz. No. 3826/3 With 6 homeward-bound Merchant 
Ships. 1832 Marryat N. Forster xxiii, The crew ..were 
picked up by a homeward-bound vessel. 

absol. 1887 Pall b I all G. 6 July 5/1 There is no precaution 
taken against outward-bounds meeting homeward-bounds? 

Hence Ho-meward-hon-nder colloq ., a home- 
ward-bound vessel. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's JVord-bk., Homeward-Bounder, a 
ship on her course home. 2897 Daily Ncsvs 2 June 8/6 
What time the homeward bounders were heading . . for the 
white cliffs of opposite Albion. 

Ho*mewardly, adv. rare. [f. Homeward a. 
t -LY 2 .] In a homeward direction. 

1797 Southey Poems , Hannah 13 It was eve When home- 
uardly I went. 

Homewards (h^-mw^idz), adv. Forms: see 
1 Io3fE sb, [OE. hdmweardes, f. hdmweard , with 
adverbial genitive: = OHG. heimwartes , Ger. 
hdmwdrts : see -wards.] = Homeward adv. 

893 O. E. Chrcn. an. 894 r 1 Sio o}>eru herd w$s ham 
weardes. 1375 Barbour Bruce vn. 492 Than hamvardis 
buskit he to fair. 1481 Churchw. Acc. Vat ton (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 1x4 For custom of y« bell att Redclyff hyll, utwardys 
and whomwardys. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. m. xiii. (R.), 
The Grecians homewards drewe. 1638 StR T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 341 Tis high time to look homewards. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xv. 102 We., turned our faces homewards. 

Ho’mewort. Herb. rare. [OE. hdmwyrt, f. 
ham Home sbj + svyrt Wort.] The house-leek. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 105 WiJ» poc adle onred hamwyrt. 
1884 Miller Plant-n., Semfcrvivum tectorum ,.. Common 
House-leek, * Fuet’, Home-wort. 

Homey, variant of Homy a. 

Homichlin (hfmiklin). Alin. [mod. (Breit- 
hatipt 1S5S) f. Gr. ofux^r) mist, dimness (in refer- 
ence to the tarnishing of the surface) + -in.] A 
sulphide of copper and iron, akin to Bamhardite. 

J859 Atncr. fml. Sc. Ser. 11. XXVIII. 132 Under the 
name Homichlin, Hreithaupt has described an ore from 
Plauen. X865-72 Watts Diet. Client. III. 163. 

Homicidal (hgmisardal), a. [f. Homicide* 
-al. Late L. had homietddlis.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characterized by homicide; tending to or re- 
sulting in homicide; man-slaying; murderous. (Of 
persons and their acts, or of things personified.) 
Homicidal insanity , mania : see quot. 1SS3. 

1725 Pore Orfyss. tv. 718 The troop forth-issuing from- the 
dark recess, With homicidal rage the king oppress. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. viu.139 In aspect dread as homicidal Mars. 
»S47 T Ensysos Princ. Prol, 2 ip Some great Princess, six 
feet high, Grand, epic, homicidal. 1851 Loncf. in Life 
(1891) 11. 225 The firing of those homicidal guns. 1862 
LvrroN^/n Story II. 8 No unfrequent illusion of homicidal 
maniacs. 1883 A. S. Taylor Princ. Med. furitfr, (ed. 3) 
II. «?5 1 Homicidal mania or monomania is commonly de- 
fined to be a state of partial insanity, accompanied by an 
impulse to the perpetration of murder; hence it is some- 
times called impulsive or paroxysmal mania. ^ 

Hence HomicPtlallyzw'zL. in a homicidal manner. 
J893 Daily Nesvs 29 Nov. 4/S A verdict that the wound 
. .was homicidally inflicted was returned. 


Homicide (hg’misokl), sbA [a. F. homicide 
(12th c.), ad. L .homicidaf. shortened stem of homo, 
hominies man + azdere, - ctdere to kill: see -cide I.] 
One who kills a human being ; a man-slayer ; in 
earlier use often = murderer; 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints,' Mathou 563 Of dauit, homycyde & 
auster bath. 142 1-2 Hoccleve Dialog 64 Had I be for an 
homysede yknowe, or an extorcioner or a Tobbowr. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen . VI, I. ii. 25 Salisbury is a desperate Homi- 
cide, He fighteth as one weary of his life. Z632 Massinger 
& Field Fatal Dosury v. ii, I have lost a son,. .1 require his 
blood From his accursed homicide. 1791 Cowper Iliad v. 38 
Gore-tainted homicide, town-battering Mars ! 1821 Byron 
Sardan. iv. i. 380 And her, the homicide and husband -killer. 
fig. 1635 [Glapthokne] Lady Mother v. i. in Bullen 

0. PI. II. 184 O, dispaire, Grimme homicide of soules. 
f b. Self -homicide, a suicide. Ohs. 

1681 Nevile Plato Redin. 212 So that for the Parliament 
to seek to take from him such Authority, were to befelo de 
se, as we call a self-Homicide. 

c. attrib. Man-killing, homicidal.’ 

1382 Wvclif Acts iii. 14 3 e..axiden a man homeside, or 
mansleer, for to be }ouun to jou. 3706 Burke Regie. Peace 

1. Wks. VIII. 1 19 This regicide and homicide Government. 
1825 T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 L 94 Their unholy 
and homicide alliance. 

Ho*micide, sb? [a. F. homicide (1 2th c.), ad. 
L. homicidium : see prec. and -cide 2 .] The action, 
by a human being, of killing a human being. 

In Law, usually classed as justifiable, excusable, or 
felonious, fustifiable homicide , the killing, of a man in 
obedience to law, or by unavoidable necessity, or for the 
prevention of an atrocious crime. Excusable homicide , 
homicide committed by misadventure, also’in cases of self- 
defence, where the assailant did not originally intend murder, 
rape, or robbery : but the distinction between justifiable 
and excusable homicide is merely verbal in modern Eng. law. 
Felonious homicide comprehends the wilful killing of a man 
through malice aforethought (murder) ; the unlawful kill- 
ing. of a man without such malice, either in a sudden heat, 
or involuntarily while committing an unlawful action not 
amounting to felony (manslaughter, in Scots Law called 
culpable homicide) ; also, the destroying of one’s own life, 
self-murder, suicide. The degrees of culpable homicide have 
been defined by statute in divers colonial and American 
jurisdictions, as part of a systematic criminal code or other- 
wise. See Manslaughter, Murder. 

. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 498 Another homycide is that 
is doon for necessitee as whan o man sleeth another in his 
defendaunt. 1484 Caxton Fables Alfonce (1889) x This 
man dyd not the homycyde. c 3560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) xxxv'i. 58 Lord God, deliuer me, and gyd Frome 
schedding blude, and homicyd. a 1612 Donne Biaflamro? 
(1644) 90 It [suicide] is not onely Homicide, but Murder. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 179.10 some cases homicide is 
justifiable, rather by the permission, than by the absolute 
command of the law. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 44 
[He] is acquitted of murder— the act was manslaughter only, 
or it was justifiable homicide. 3856 Emerson Eng. Traits , 
Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 26 These Norsemen are excellent 
persons in the main .. But they have a singular tum for 
homicide. 

+ b. Self -homicide, self-murder, suicide. Obs. 
a 1612 Donne .Bia^ai'oror (1644) 26 Of such condition is 
this Self-Homicide. .3650 Vinci. Hammond's Addr. § 32. 
32 Self-homicide is evill, and forbidden by God. 
Ho’micide, V. (Also pa.pple. in 5 homycied.) 
[f. Homicide sb. 2 ] trans. To kill or murder. 

c 1470 Harding Citron, lxxxj. v, That place . . Wher that 
gyaunt and she were homycied. 1858 Carlyle Frtdk. Gt . 
11. xi, Her ancestor was Husband to an Aunt of that homi- 
cided Duke. 

Homicidial (hpmisrdial), a. rare. [f. as 
next + -al.] = Homicidal. 

x8a8 Helen St. Victor. Ruins Rigonda III. 168 The 
wretched end of her homicidial father. 

HomicidioUS (hpmisrdias), a. rare. [f. L. 
homietdi-um HomicidejA- + -ous.] = Homicidal. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 407 An inhumane and homicid- 
ious Pope. .1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 162 The Cruel 
and Homocidious Directors and Appointers of these Bloody 
Sports. 1808 J.. Barlow Columb. m. 585 Dread Zamor 
leads the homicidious train. 

+ Homicidy, -ie. Obs. [ad. L. homicidi-um 
Homicide jA 2 ] = Homicide sb . 2 

c 3386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 490 (Harl. MS.) Vnderstonde 
wel homicidie |»at is man-slaughter is in diuers wise. 
3440 J. Shirley Dethe K. fames (1818) 20 This abhomin- 
abie. .homycidte, and false treason of this cruell murdur. 

Homicultnre (bp*mikz>ltiiu). Erron. homo-, 
[f. L. homo, homi(ni)- man + Culture.] The 
physical cultivation or development of mankind. 

1 ■Abt^een Free Press 4 Sept. 4 h All honour therefore 
to. Sir George Campbell for grappling so boldly at the 
British Association with the question of * Homi-Culture 
3888 Fk A Opinion 29 Sept., Marriages.. made on bases 
which, it not those that.the laws of homiculture would lay 
down, are at least not diametrically opposed to them. 

1 Homiform, erroneous f. Homi.viform. 

Homilete (hp'milft). [ad. Gr. 6/11X17x77? dis- 
ciple, scholar, f. opt Alar to hold converse with, to 
attend the lectures of.] A preacher, a Hosiilist. 

1875 Presbyt. Quarterly Jan. 120 (Cent.) The pulpit wants 
above all else enthusiastic homiletes. 3893 J. H. Thayer 
in Class, Re?\ V. 22/1 After all it holds true that the pro- 
vince of the exegete is distinct from that of the homilete. 

Homiletic (hpmile*tik), a. and si. Also 7 
homilitick. [ad.* Gr. w:”Ar T( VO I affable, con- 
versable, f. vbl. adj. of ipX\ieiv to consort 

with, hold converse with, f. u/jiAos assembled 
crowd, throng. Cf. F. / lomiletique .] 


A. adj. Of the nature of or characteristic of a 
homily; by way of a homily. Homiletic divinity 
or theology = Homiletics: see B. 1. 

1644 Sir E. Dcrinc Prof. Sacr. C iv, Polemicl: and Horn!, 
litick Divinity. 1846 Trench Mirac. xxx. (1862) 432 Main- 
admirable homiletic applications of this portion of the history 
have been made. 3884 D. Hunter tr. R cuss’s Hist. Conor. 
v. 76 The homiletic use of the apostles’ writings. 

B. sb, usually in pi. Homiletics [see -ics, and 
cf. Gr. i} ■ v^iArjTiKjj the art of conversation ; also 
Ger. homilctik ]. 

1 . The art of preaching ; sacred rhetoric. 

1830 Pusey Histor. Enq. II. 126 If .. the teaching cf 
Homiletic were confined to the multiplication of methods 
for laying out .a discourse [etc.]. 3B46 Worcester cites 

Brit. Crit. for Homiletics. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 288/1 We 
proceed to an analysis of this remarkable specimen of 
Christian homiletics.. 3865 D. P. Kidder {title) Treatise 
on Homiletics. Designed to illustrate the true Theory and 
Practice of Preaching the Gospel. 3882-3 Schaff Ettcyd. 
Relig. Krnnul. 1013 His [Hyperius’] work De Forntandis 
Concionibus Sacris .. distinguishes him .. as the founder of 
the science of homiletics. 

2 . pi. Homileticat works ; homilies, rare. 

1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. vii. (1872) 221 Reading 

its liturgies, homiletics, and excellent old moral hom-boohs. 

Homile’tical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

+ 1 . Of or pertaining to familiar intercourse or 
discourse ; conversable, sociable. Ois. 

1 668 Wilkins Real Char.'u, viii. 206 Conversations, or the 
right Demeanour of our selves considered as Members of 
Society, in our converse with others ; the due managing of 
the common Affairs and Businesses of life.. These are com. 
monly called Homiletical Vertues, 3687 Atterbury Luther 
(R.\ His virtues active chiefly and homiletical: not tho'e 
lazy sullen ones of the cloister. 1691 Norris Prod. Disc. 
02 To yield some compliance ana conformity with the 
Humours and Dispositions of those with whom we Con- 
verse ; for this is a necessary part of Homilitical Vertue. 

2. = Homiletic a. 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. tv. § 7. 155 A less homi- 
letical form, and a comparative absence of Scriptural quota- 
tion, are the chief distinctions. 3849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. 
Eiog. (1850) II. 74 Whitfield’s homiletical labours, during 
each of his next five and thirty years. 

Hence Homile*tically adv., after the manner of 
a homily or sermon. 

1867 Deutsch Talmud in Q. Rem Oct. 427 Tho* it might 
be explained homiletically or otherwise m innumerable 
new ways. 

+ Homrlian. Obs, rare. [f. Gr. 6/uAta homily 

+ -an.] = Homilist. 

a 3641 Bp. Mountagu Acts «$• Mon. (1642) 509 Hfppolytus 
and other Homilians. 

Homiliary (h^mi’liari). [ad. med.L. hmr 
Harium , homilidri-us {liber), f. homilia Homily : 
see -ary.] A collection of homilies or sermons to 
be used in Church-service; a book of homilies. 

1844 K. Maitland Dark Ages 64 note, I cannot help 
thinking that the Codex might be that service-book which 
was then more properly and strictly, and commonly too, Of 
not exclusively) called a Homiliary. 3882-3 Schaff Encnl. 
Relig. Kttowl. III. 3733 A kind of homiliary ..destined to 
be used at the celebration of the respective saints’ days. 

Homilist (hp’milist). [f. Homily + -ist.j 
One who writes or delivers homilies, or hortatory 
sermons ; a preacher. 

x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Scornf. Lady iv. i, To this good home* 
list I have been ever stubborn, which God forgive me tor 
and mend my manners. 3642 Hales Schism 7 What if the 
Homilist havfe Preached, or delivered any Doctrine, of the 
Truth of which we are not well perswaded ? 1849 Kock 
Ch. of Fathers I. i. 22 We have the testimony of the n°nn- 
list yElfric. 1882 Farrar in Contemp. Rev. XLII* 0°? 
Among the classic homilists of the English Church. 
Hence Homili'stical a., characteristic of a borot* 


list. 

3659 Gauden Tears Ch. Eug. 621 Armed .. onely for the 
preaching or Homilisticall flourishes of a Pulpit- 
Honulite (hp mibit). 'Min, [f. Gr. 6/uA/a asso- 
ciation, SpiAffiv to be in company + - 1 TE.J A 
borosilicate of iron and calcium, allied to datolite. 

3881 Watts' Did. Client. VIII. 1038 Ilomilite, a mineral 
occurring, together with erdmannite and mehnopnauCj 
Stockoe near Brevig in Norway. 1 

Homilize (h/i’mibiz), v. [f. Homily + aze.} 
inlr. T o discourse, to preach, sermonize. (In qao ■ 
1857 peril- trans. To preach to.) , ... 

3624 Bp. Mountagu limited. Addresse 169 Basil.. exce 
in that popular kind of Homitizing. a 3602 Hevua’ ix < 
(t668) 9 Not cloying them with continual Preacm X, 
Homilizing. 1683 O. U. Parish Ch. no Conyenttc 
Must the Parochial Ministers be bound to 
every Holy-Day ? 3857 Frasers Flag. LVI. 49 6 1 he 51015 
at our feet can nomilize and humanize us. 

Homill, obs. Sc. f. Hummel. t . 

Homily (hp-mili). Forms: omoIi©i ' 

5 homilye, 6 omylie, omilie, 6-7 home y. 
homily, [a. F. ometie (12th c. in 
mod.F. h omilie, ad. eccl. L. homilia, a. Gr. H 
intercourse, converse, discourse, (eccl.) serm t 
homily, f.o/trAo? crowd, throng, f. 6/rov toget 1 
»Ai7 crowd, band, troop.] . , 

A religious discourse addressed to a congreg * 
a sermon; esp. a practical discourse with n 
to the spiritual edification of the hearers, • t 
than for the development of a doctrine or Uicrn • 
see quot. 1883. In the Church of England sp« • 
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applied to the discourses contained in the Books of 
Homilies published in 1547 and 1563 for use in 
parish churches. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 1014 Of . . Omelies and mora- 
litee and ofdeuocion. 1390 Gower Con/. 1 1 . 191 Gregoireupon 
his Omelie Ayein theslouthe of prelacie Compleigneth him. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. ix. 25 (Add. MS.) Seynte Austyn seithe 
in an Omelie. 1534 More On the Passion. Wks. 1307/1 The 
omely or lecture vpon the seconde chapiter. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer , Commun. Rubric, After the Crede ended, 
shall folowe tne Sermon or Homely, or some porcion of one 
of the Homelyes, as thei shalbe herafter deuided. 2562 
Homilies ' Pref. (1859) 4 [The Queen] hath, .caused a Book 
of Homilies, which heretofore was set forth by her most 
loving brother, .to be printed anew. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp, 1. Ad § 8. 1x5 The good example of the Preacher 
is ahvayes the most prevailing Homily; his life is his best 
Sermon. 1844 {title) The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. Part I. The Homilies of jEIfric. 1883 Schaff 
Encycl. R dig. JCtunul. j6ii In the Western Church the 
terms ‘sermon’ and ‘homily’ were at first used interchange- 
ably; but in time each came to designate a special kind of 
discourse. The sermon was a discourse developing a definite 
theme ..The homily pursued the analytical method, and 
expounded a paragraph or. verse of Scripture. 2886 Hall 
Caine Son of Hagar u. xvi, The service was soon done, and 
then the parson delivered a homily. 

b. transf. A serious admonition, exhortation or 
counsel ; a lecture ; a tedious moralizing discourse. 

• x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. hi. ii. 164 O most gentle Iupfteq what 
tedious homilie of Loue haue you wearied your parishioner 
withal). 1824 W. Irving T. Traz>. I. 252 There are homi- 
lies in nature’s works worth all the wisdom of the schools. 
1838 James Robber vi, I vow and protest you have read 
them a homily as fair as any in the book. 1848 Lytton 
Harold v. i, Edith, after a long homily from the King, re- 
turned to Hilda. < 

Hominal (hp-minal), a. [a. F. hominal, f. L. 
ho/ziOj homin-em , man : see -AL.J Of or relating 
to man (in Natural History) ; human. 

1861 Holme tr. Moq uin-T andon 1. vi. 35 Voltaire seems 
to have beenthe first who looked upon Man as constituting 
a separate kingdom. .Most naturalists and ethnologists of 
the present day have adopted this moral, human, or hominal 
kingdom.. Amongst living beings, or in the organic world, 
there are therefore three kingdoms: the vegetable, the 
animal, and the hominal. xBgz Daily News 14 Jan. 5/3 
The. most^ remarkable studies of M. Quatrefages were on 
marine animals and on the human or ‘ hominal * kingdom. 

t Homine'ity. Obs. [f. L. homo, homin-em, 
man, after deity.] The essential quality of man- 
kind ; that which constitutes man. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xr. (1701) 448/1 Many Indi- 
vidual Men are such by participation of the Idtea of Man, 
(as if we should say Homineity). Ibid. 449/1. 
Hominess : see under Homy a. 

Homing (hou-miq), vbl. sb. [f. Home v.] 

+ 1 . Haul, (with in) The curving inwards of the 
sides of a vessel above its extreme breadth ; ‘ fall- 
ing ’ or ‘ tumbling home ’. Obs. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 220 This race build- 
ing, first came in by overmuch homing in of our shippes. 

2 . The action of going home ; return home ; the 
faculty possessed by animals of returning home from 
a distance. Also attrib . esp. in reference to pigeons. 

1765 Treat. Dorn. Pigeons 88 When they come to be 
trained for the homing part. 1875 Live Stock Jrtil. 16 Apr. 
35/2, I have always admired the homing faculty in the 
pigeon. 2886 E. S. Starr in Century Mag. XXXII. 375 
The much discussed question of the homing of the pigeon, 
or, as the French term it, orientation. 1894 A. Morrison 
Mean Streets 249 At his regular homing-time he appeared. 

Homing*, ppl. a. [f. Home v. + -ing 2 .] That 
goes home ; spec, applied to pigeons that are 
trained to fly home from a distance. 

1862 Huxley Lect. Wrkg. Men 105 The so called 'homing ’ 
birds having enormous flying powers. 1886 Daily Tel. 
7 Sept., Nowadays, the ‘homing pigeon*. .is so much better 
understood than of yore .. that no other agency than 
electricity would be capable of outstripping him. 

Homiuid (hp’minid). [ad. mod.L. Hominid-;;, 
a family of mammals represented by the single 
genus Homo (man), f. L. homo , homin-em , man : 
see -id. Cf. F. pi. hominides. ] A member of the 
Hominidx (see above) ; a man, zoologically con- 
sidered. 1889 in Cent. Did. 

•j- Ho*miniform, a. Obs. [f. L. homin-em 
man + -form.] Of human shape. 

1678 Cudwortu In/ell. Syst. j. v. 673 Monstrous shapes., 
mixtly Boviform and Hominiform. 

Hominify (hpTninifai), v. [f. as prec. + -fy.] 
traits . To make a man of ; to render human. 

X S 79 J* Jones Prescrv. Bodie <5- Soule 1. xli. 91 Damnably 
teaching, that they in God are Deified, and God in them 
Hominified. 1633 T. Aoams Exp. 2 Peter i. 16 Mankind 
had not been redeemed, unless the Word of God had been 
liominified. 1890 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) II. 380/3 A 
work of the celebrated historian Abulfaz! being, thus, homi- 
nified and accorded royal rank. 

Hominine (hpuninain), a. [f. L. homin-em 
man + -ine. Cf. asinine Of or belonging to 
man zoologically ; of the human species. 

1883 American V. 204 If the footprints are really those of 
■a hominine species. Ibid. 267 The most distinctively simian, 
and consequently least hominine, characteristic. 

Ho:minise*ction. rare. [f. L. homin-em 

man + Section.] Human anatomy. 

__ 18 88 Coucs in Auk V. 105 If the author is correct in 
identifying the muscle . . with the myon of that name in 
bominbection. 


Hominivorous (hpmini'voros), a. [f. L. ho- 
min-em man + -vor-us devouring +■ -ous.] Devour- 
ing or feeding upon human beings. 

1859-63 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. (1876) 224 There are 
man-eaters among the Hyaenas, and these hominivorous 
animals are greatly dreaded. 1862 Hulme tr. Moquin- 
Tandon 11. iv. i. 237 The Hominivorous fly . . inhabits 
Cayenne. 1868 P. M. Duncan tr. Figuier's Insect World 
ii. 72 Let us.. observe that this hominivorous fly is not, pro- 
perly speaking, a parasite of man. 

Hominy (hp'mini). p'orms : 7 homini, hom- 
miney, omine, 7-8 homine, 7-9 hom(m)on(e)y, 
8 hommany, -iny, 8- hominy. [Of American 
Indian origin : see the early quots. 

The actual origin seems unsettled. J. H. Trumbull, in 
Note to Roger Williams’s Key into Lang, of America (1643), 
NarragansettClub ed,, 1866, has 'Appuminnionash" parched 
corn”. From appun t apwdon, “he bakes or roasts ”, and 
min pi. vtvmeash, “ fruit, grain, berry In this and other 
compounds of minneash we discover the origin of the much- 
corrupted modern name hominy'. But see a different sug- 
gestion in Trans. American Philol. Assoc. 1872.] 

Maize or Indian com hulled and ground more or 
less coarsely and prepared for food by being boiled 
with water or milk. 

1629 Capt. Smith Contn. Hist. Virginia (1630) 43 Their 
servants commonly feed upon Milke Homini, which is 
bruized Indian come pounded, and boiled thicke, and milke 
for the sauce. 1634 Relat. Ld. Baltimore's Plantat. (1865) 
t 7 Their ordinary diet is Poane and Omine, both made of 
Corne. 1672 Josselyn Nezv Eng. Rarities 101 They beat 
the corn in a mortar and sift the flower out of it : the re- 
mainder they call Homminey. 1683 Penn Wks. (1782) IV. 
306 Their diet is maize . . sometimes beaten and boiled with 
water, which they call homine. 1699 J. Dickenson frnl. 
Trav. 70 Our chief Dyet was Hommoney. *751 J. Bartram 
Observ. Trav. Pennsylv. etc, 60 Kettles of Indian corn 
soop, _or thin homony. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 10 June 
Let.^ i, Our fentertainer .. made him own that a plate of 
hominy was the best rice-pudding he. had ever eat. 1827 
J. F. Cooper Prairie I. it. 30 The delicious hommony pre- 
pared by his skilful. . spouse. 1836 Whittier Mogg Megone 
1. 326 Or offering up, at eve, to thee, Thy birchen dish of 
hominy. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1687 L Clayton in Phil. Trans. XLI. 159 At all Hours 
of the Night, whenever they awake, they go to the Hominy- 
pot. 2775 Adair Anter. I it'd . 407 The second sort is yellow 
and flinty, which they call ‘hommony-corn’. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mech.y Hominy-mill \ a machine in which shelled corn 
is subjected to a grating or beating action which removes 
the cuticle and the germ. 

Homish- (h^mij), a. Also homeish. [f. 
Home jM+-ish.] 

f 1 . Belonging to or suited for home ; domestic. 
1561 Hollybush (title) A most Excellent and Ferfecte 
Homish Apothecarye; or Homely Physiclc Booke. 2577 
Dee Gen. <5- rare Mem. 10 Nor homish Subject, or wauering 
vassal.. durst, .privily muster to Rebellion. 

2 . Resembling or suggestive of home ; homelike. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joitrn. France I. 327 The gardens have 
a homeish and Bath-like look. 1838 Prescott in Ticknor 
Life (1864) 114 The complexion of Anna’s sentiments looked 
rather homeish. 

Hence Homishness, homish quality. 

1835 NczO Monthly Mag. XLI 1 1 . 15 [Pictures] add a 
* homeishness ’ to the rooms. 1889 Spectator 14 Sept., As 
for the squalor of the streets, they cease in a short time to 
perceive it, or even derive from it a sense of homishness. 

Horn mack, var. Hummock. Hommage, obs. 
f. Homage. Hommany, -iny, etc., var. Hom- 
iny. Homme, obs. f. Ham. Hommel, obs. f. 
Humble, Hummel. 

II Homo (h^’ino). The Latin word for man. 
a. From its use in Latin works on logic, frequently 
employed, in quasi-Iogical or scholastic language, 
in the sense ( human being \ b. Zoo/. The genus . 
of- which Man is the single species, having many 
geographical races and varieties. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. ZV t n.i. 104 Homo is a common name 
to all men. 2649 Moderate Intelligencer No. 213. io_F ij b 
(Stanf.), You have made the word Malignant of that latitude, 
that it almost comprehends all, that is a homo, a 2843 
Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. (1849) IV. 429 One of these homo’s 
had 800 head of game in his larder. 1861 Thackeray 
Philip Wks. 2887 I. v. 155 But, being homo , and liable to 
err. 2886 Besant Childr. Gibe on 11. iii. I. 285 A Homo in 
the abstract, male or female. 

Homo-, before a vowel hom-, combining form 
of Gr. dpbs same ; a formative of many scientific 
and other terms, often in opposition to hetero-. 
The more important of these, with their deriva- 
tives, will be found in their alphabetical places; 
others, of less importance or frequency, follojv here. 

The pronunciation of the first syllable, with primary or 
secondary stress, varies; etymologically the o is short (o) 
and is so usually pronounced by scholars Jcf. Holo-); but 
popularly it is often ; when stressless it iso (though some 
make it £). 

Homacanth. (hp'makten])) a. IchtJi. [Gr. anavQa 
thorn, spine], having the spines of the dorsal and 
anal fins symmetrical ; opp. to hcteracanth. Ho- 
matomic (hpmatp-mik) <r., consisting of like 
atoms ; opp. to heteratomic. Homaxonial (-rck- 
sou'nial), Homaioaic (-teksp*nik) adjs., in Afor- 
pho/ogy , having all the axes equal. Homobaric 
(-bre’rik) a. [Gr. ftapos weight], of uniform weight. 
Homoblastic (hpmtfblre'stik) a. Biol. [Gr. fi Kaaris 


germ], arising from cells of the same kind; opp. 
to heteroblastic. Homobranchiate (-brre'r)kit r t) a. 
Zoo/. [Gr. &pa yx ta gills], having gills of uniform 
structure ; applied to decapod crustaceans ; opp. 
to heterobranch iale. Homocarpons (-kaMpas) a. 
Bot. [Gr. napnbs fruit], applied to composite plants 
in which all the fruits arising from a llower-head 
are alike ; opp. to heterocarpous. Homocategoric 
(hp:m0,k£et/gp-rik) a. [see Categoric], belonging 
to the same category. Homochiral (hpmtfksio-ral) 
a. [Gr. x €t P hand], of identical form and turned in 
the same direction, as two right or two left hands ; 
opp. to heterochiral ; hence HomochP rally adv. 
t Homochre-sious (erron. -cresious) a. Obs. [Gr. 
Xpyw use], relating to the same commodity or 
use ; opp. to heterochresious. Homochromic 
(-krtfu’mik), -ebr onions (-krjii-mas) ad/s. [Gr. 
XP&pa colour], of the same colour, as the florets 
of most Composite ; opp. to hetcrochromous ; see 
also quot. 1876. Homochronous (h^m^rkrihas) 
a. [Gr. xpovos time], occurring at the same time, 
or at corresponding times (cf. Heterochronous). 
Homodemic (-de'mik) a. [Gr. Bijpos people, tribe] 
.=*= homophylic . Homodermatous (-d 5 Mmatas\ 

-dermous (-daumas) ad/s. Zcol. [Gr. S/p/ia .skin], 
having the skin or integument of uniform structure, 
as certain serpents ; opp. to heterodermatous. 
Homode*nnic a. Biol, [as prec.], derived from, 
or relating to derivation from, the same primary 
blastoderm (endoderm, mesoderm, or ectoderm) 
of the embryo. Homodynomous (hpm^di*- 
namas) a. Comp. Anat. [Gr. bvvapis power, 
force], having the same force or value; applied 
(after Gegenbaur) to parts serially homologous ; 
so Homodynamy (-di*nami), the condition of 
being horaodynamous. Homogangliate (-gre’ij- 
glit’t) a. Zoo having the ganglia of the nervous 
system symmetrically arranged, as in the Articu- 
lata ; opp. to heteroganglia te. Homoglot (hp - 
mJjglpt) a. [Gr. -yXojrros -tongued ; cf. polyg/ot\ 
having the same language. Homohe-dral a. [Gr. 
ebpa seat, base], (properly) having like or corre- 
sponding faces; but used by Miller as *= Holo- 
HEDBAL. Homomalous (hom^Tnabs) a. Bot. [Gr. 
upa\6s even, level], applied to leaves or branches 
(esp. of mosses) which turn in the same direction : 
opp. to hetcromaloits. Homo -moral, -omerons 
adjs. [Gr. ptpos part], having like or corresponding 
parts (Cent. Diet.). Homome trlcal a. f in the 
same metre; hence Homome'trically adv. Ho- 
monemeons (-nPmfas) a. Bot. [Gr. lAjpa thread, < 
filament], applied (after Fries) to algae and fungi 
in which the filaments in germination produce 
a homogeneous body ; opp. to hetcivnemeous 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). Homo-organ Biol. 

=: Homoplast 2. Homopathy (h^mp-pafi) [Gr. 
bpov&Oeia, f. Traffoy suffering], sameness of feeling, 
sympathy (cf. Heteropatiiy). Homoperio*dic 
a., agreeing in having the same periods. Homo- 
petalous (-pe*tal3s) a. Bot. y having the petals 
alike; opp. to Jieteropeta/ous (Mayne 1854). Ho- 
mophyodic (-fai ( re*dik) a. Bot. [late Gr. 4>var, 
<pvati- shoot, sucker], producing only one kind of 
stem, as some species of Eqtiiscttim\ opp. to 
hcterophyadic. Homophylic (*fi*lik) a. Biol. [cf. 
Gr. bpo<pvAos of the same race or stock], belonging 
to the same race ; relating to homophyly. Homo- 
phyllons (h^mefrtas) a. Bot. [Gr. (pvAAov leaf], 
‘having leaves or leaflets all alike * (Mayne 1854) ; 
opp. to heterophyllous. Homophyly (h^mp-fili) 
[Gr. 6po<pvkta] f the condition of being of the same 
race. Homopolar (-p^u-lai), -polic (-p/rlik) adjs. t 
having equal poles, as in the figures called Stan- 
raxonia homopola (1S83 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 844:; 
opp. to heteropolar. Homoproral (-pio j *ral) a. 
Zool. [L. prora prow], having equal or similar 
prorre, as a pterocymba in sponges ; opp. to hete- 
roproral . Ho mo -reran Biol. = homo-organ . Ho- 
morga*nic a. in Botany , * having the same, or a 
uniform, organization ; applied to plants ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) ; in Phonetics , produced by^ the same 
vocal organ. Homoseismal (-ssi'zmal) a. and 
sb. , HomoBei’smic a. [Gr. aaerpos earthquake], 
proposed substitutes for Coseismal, Coskismic. 
Homosporous (hamp’sporas) a. Bot. [Gr. ovopos 
.seed], producing only one kind of spores; °PP’ 0 
hetermtornus. Homostanral (-StgTal) a. lor. 


heterosporous. v - - - 1 

aravpbs cross], having a regular polygon 
base of the pyramid ; said of a homopolar sta - 
rnxonial figure; opp. to heierostaural. X omo- 
systemic (-sistemik) a., belonging o 
system. ' Homotatic (-ta.-tik) a Dy,:am," [Gr. 
vbl. sdi. of Tillin' to stretch; ramr stretch- 
* 23-2 


system 

rarer 
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ing, tension], 1 pertaining to a homogeneous 
stress 1 {Cent. Diet .). Homoteleutic (-tllitt'tik) 
a. [cf. Hoxkeoteleutic], having the same ending. 
Homothermous (-Jiaumas) a. Biol. [Gr. 6epp6$ 
hot], having a uniform temperature, which does 
not vary with that of the surroundings, as warm- 
blooded animals ; opp. to hetcrothcnnal. Homo*. 
thetic (-fertile) a. Geonu [Gr, OctikSs, f. riOtvat 
to place], similar and similarly placed ; also ex- 
tended to any figures in homology with reference to 
the line at infinity as axis of homology, f Homo- 
ti'mons a. Obs. [Gr. bp.uiiy.os, f. rijiij honour], 
held in equal honour. Homotonons (homp't^nas) 
a. [Gr. t6vo? tone], having the same tone or 
sound ; hence Homo'tonously adv. ; so Home- 
tony, sameness of tone. Homotopic (-tp'pik) a. 
[Gr. T07ror place], relating to the same place or 
part, or corresponding places or parts. 

2880 GUnther Fishes 41 If in the depressed position the 
spines cover one another completely, their points lying in 
the same line, the fish is called *homacanth. 1883 P. Geddes 
in Ettcycl. Brit . XVI. 845/1 Questions of symmetry, for 
which Haeckel’s nomenclature of *honiaxonial, homopolic, 
etc. is distinctly preferable. 1885 E. R. Lankester Ibid. 
XIX. 849/2 A spherical (*homaxonic). .perforated shell of 
membranous consistence, a 3889 JV. Y. Herald (Worcester 
Suppl.l, A *homobaric cargo. 1888 *Homoblastic [see 
heteroplastic s.v. Hetero-}. 3854 Mayne Expos. Lex. s-V. 
H omobranchiatus, Crustacea , including such as have gills 
pyramidal and composed of layers piled one upon another : 
*homobranchiate. I did, Hoinocarfus, .. *homocarpous. 
3866 Treas. Bot ., Homocarpous , having all^ the fruits of a 
flower-head exactly alike. 3883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 845/1 Whether two organisms .. are of the same cate- 
gory of individuality — are *homocategoric. 3879 *Homo- 
chiral [see heterockiral s.v. Hetero-]. 3889 Sir VV. Thomson 
Math. <$- Phys. Papers (1890) III. 410 note. Two men of 
exactly equal and similar external figures would be..*homo- 
chirally similar ifeach holds out his right hand, or each his left. 
*893 — in Academy (18941 iSept. 150/2 Two equal and similar 
right-hands are homochirally similar. 3612 Sturtevant 
Metallica (3854) 70 *Homocresious inuentions are such 
which produce, .emporeuticall workes for the same use. So 
a hon>e-milne,a water-milne, a wind-milne are Homocresious, 
because they all grinde flower. 1S76 tr. Haeckels Hist. 
Creat. I. xi. 263 Darwin’s *homochromic selection of animals, 
or the so-called ‘sympathetic selection of colours’. 1842 
Brande Diet. Set. etc., * H omochromons . 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit. Flora fed. 6) 199 Tanacetum. Heads discoid, 
homochromous. 3876 tr. Haeckel s Hist. Creat. I. 217 The 
law of contemporaneous or *homochronous transmission, 
which Darwin calls the law of ‘ transmission in correspond- 
ing periods of life*. 3883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
845/1 The parts and units thus recognized by ontogenetic 
research, respectively or successively homodermic, homo- 
systemic, and *homodemic, may . . be termed . . either 
‘specially homologous’, ‘homogenous', ‘homophylic or 
‘homogenetic* in the language of phylogenetic theory. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Homodermatous. 3883 *Homo- 
% dermic [see homodemic). x886 Vines in Encycl. Brit. XX. 
421/1 This correspondence, which is of high, .importance in 
determining homologies, may be termed homodermic. i836 
Syd. Soc. Lex.,* H omodermous , .. applied to those snakes 
which have the scales equal in size over the body. 3878 
Bell. Gegenbaud s Comf>. Anat. 435 They appear to be 
*homodynamous organs, which gradually get to vary greatly 
in form in correlation with their great variety of function. 
Ibid. 446 Nerves homodynamous with the spinal nerves. 
/£/d. 64*Homodynamy.. subsists between parts of the body 
which are affected^ by a general morphological phenomenon 
serially expressed in the organism. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. A nat. 
I. 245/1 This *homo-gangliate disposition of the nervous 
system. 3841-7X T. R. Jones Anirn . Kingd. (ed. 4) 291 
The jointed legs developed in more highly organized forms 
of homognngliate beings. 1859 di/e E. Henderson 123 The 
inhabitants of Scania and those of Zealand may have been 
*homoglot. 1877 W. A. Miller Elem. Cheat, (ed. 6) 1. § 82. 

3 43 Homohedral or Holohedral forms, are those which .. 
possess the highest degree of symmetry of which the system 
admits. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Homoitiallus , . . *homo- 
mallous. 3864 Webster, H anomalous. 1881 West in 
7 ^d. Bot. X. No. 220. 335 In Titnmia austriaca.. they 
{the leaves] seem to have a homomallous tendency. 3854 
, A Yf« e Expos. Lex., Hcntomcris, .. those in which the 
nngs of the body are like each other! ’’homomerous. 1877 
C. B. Cayley {title) The Iliad of Homer, *Homometncally 
translated. t88 3 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 845/3 
Theidorgan..is. .defined as a morphological unit consisting 
of two or more plastids, which does not possess the positive 
character of the person or stock. These are distinguished 
into hon/op lasts or *ho>no-crgans and alloplasts or alloe- 
organs.* 1678 Cudworth I nidi. Sysl. i.v. 826 That Zvura- 
feta, or Outmaflfta, That Sympathy, or*Hotnopathy, which 
is in all Animals .. It being One and the Same thing in 
which Perceives Pain, in the most distant Extremities 
of the Body, .and which moves one Part to succour and re- 
lieve another labouring under it. 5893 Forsyth Th. Func- 
tions § 3x6. 224 Two functions which are doubly-periodic 
in the same period {Note. Such functions will be called 
“homopenodic]. Ibid. 226 Homoperiodic functions of 
the same class are equivalent to one another if they 
have the same infinities.^ 1889 Bennett S; Murray 
Cry p tog. Bot. 313 The classification of the species Into two 
distinct groups of ‘ *homophyadic ' and ‘ heterophyadic' is 
• not a natural one. 3883 *Homophylic [see homodemic J. 
3883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit . XVI. 845/1 Haeckel pro-- 
posed tojprm * he trophy ly the truly phylogenetic homology 
in opposition to homomorphy , to which genealogic basis is 
wanting. 3 883 * H om opoli c [ see hwnnxonial}. 1E87 *Homo- 
proral [set hetcroproral s.v. Hetero-]. 1854 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Hcmorgctnns, .. ‘homorganic; hom organ ous. 2864 
Max Muller Sc. Lang. Sen u. iii. (186S) 148 The hard 
aspirates are the hard letters, k, t, p, together with the 
corresponding winds or homorganic winds. 1880 Sayce 
In trod. Sc. Lang. I. 289 Wherever homorganic sounds are 
produced, the vocal organs pass at once from the position 


required for the first to that required for the' second. > 3887 
Goebel Morphol. Plants 228 The heterosporous [family]. . 
Salvineaceae comes very near to the *homosporous Ferns. 
1B83 *Homosystemic [see homodemic ]. 1822 B la clew. Mag. 
X. 384 They are merely ^homoteleutic, and ..do not rhyme 
any more than correct with direct. x88x I. C. Rosse 
Cruise Corwin 22 Such ^homothermous animals as whales, 
seals, walrus [etc.]. 2880 G. S. Carr SyttoPs. Math. 

Index, *Homothetic conics. 2892 Routh A Italy t. Statics 1 1. 
§ 282 A shell bounded by two similar and similarly situated 
surfaces has been called a homothetic shell by Chasles(i837). 
This is a convenient term when the surfaces are either not 
concentric or not ellipsoids. 2658 J. Robinson Eudoxa v. 
36 We speak of *Homotimous persons, level in the same 
degree of honour. 2775 Ash, * Homotonous. 1785 Cowper 
in Life Ip U'ks. (1835-7) II. 395 To discover homotonous 
words in a language abounding with them like ours, is a task 
that would puzzle no man competently acquainted with it. 
2855 Bagehot Lit. Stud. (3895) 1. 141 Closing every couplet 
with sounds homotonous. 3822-34 *HomotonousIy [see 
heterotononsly s.v. Hetero-]. 1763 Langhorne Ej/us. 
Friendsh. (L.), Thomson has often fallen into the *homotony 
of the couplet. 1876 tr. Haeckels Hist. Creat. I. 217 The 
laws of *homotopic transmission .. which might be called the 
law of transmission in corresponding parts of the body. 

b. In Chemistry, denoting a compound homo- 
logous with that whose name follows (see Homo- 
logous 3), as in homatropine, homocuminic , homo- 
lactic , homosalycilic acids , homocinchonine , homo - 
Jhtoresceute, homopyrocatechin , hontoqniniite . 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Client. III. 263 Homocuminic Acid, 
on acid homologous with cuminic acid. Ibid., Homolactic 
Acid,, .name . . given by Cloez. to an acid, isomeric if not 
identical, with glycollic acid. 1880 IV. A. Miller's Client. 
(ed. 6) nr. 1. 684 Creosol or Homocatechol Monomethylin. 2881 
Athenxttm 15 Jan. 99/3 Homo-fiuoresceine, a new Colouring 
Matter from Orcine and its Derivatives. Ibid. 24 Dec. 856/3 
The authors have extracted from the bark of the China 
Cuprtea an alkaloid closely resembling quinine in its general 
properties. .They have named it homoquinine. 

Homo centric (hpmose’ntrik), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. homoccntric‘ 7 is (1535 JFracastoro Homo- 
centricomm ), f. Gr. dpo- Homo- + xcurpi/r-dj Cen- 
tric ; cf. F. homocentrique (2690 Fu retiere), ho- 
mocentricalement (a 1553 Rabelais).] 

A. adj. Having the same centre, concentric. 

2696 in Phillips (ed. 5). 2834 Nat. Philos., Hist. Astron. 
vi. 30/1 (U. K. S.) A circle homocentric with the ecliptic, 
t B. sb. (In old Astronomy.) A sphere or circle 
concentric with another or with the earth ; opp. 
to Eccentric B. i. Obs. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. in. (1652) 251 Maginus 
makes eleven Heavens.. Fracastorius 72 Homocentricks. 

So t Ho -mo centre = B. ; f Homoce*ntricaI a . 
= A. ; hence Homoce-ntrically adv . 

3686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. i. 224 The Luminaries.. [are] 
far from being Homocentricai, as possible the Infancy of the 
World, w’ith Fracastorius since might imagine. 2690 Ley- 
bourn Curs. Math. 735, I call that Circle an Homocentre, 
which has the same Centre that the Earth has. a 2603 
Ukquhart Rabelais in. xxii. 178 Homocentrically poysed. 
Homo Cere (h^’m<7S3Jk), sb. and a. Jchlhyol. 
Also -cerque. [f. HoMO- + Gr. /cipK-os tail.] a. 
sb. A homocercal fish. b. adj. =next. 

2876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xvii. 308/i’he homocerque 
or eqnally-lobed, and the undivided tails become the .. 
normal forms. 

Homocercal (hpmas^ukal), a. Ichthyol. [f. 
as prec. + -AL.] Having the lobes of the tail 
equal ; having a symmetrical tail. Also said of 
the tail. Opp. to heterocereal. 

2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 191/1 In and above that [oolitic] 
system Homocercal forms appear. 2849 M urchison Siluria 
xiji. 342 All other species now living _. . have homocercal 
tails. 2880 Nature XXI. A30 The diphycercal tail is a 
more primitive.. form than the heterocercal, of which the 
modern homocercal is a further specialisation. 

So Ho-mocercy (-saisi), homocercal condition. 

2883 in Worcester Suppl. 

Homock, obs. var. Hummock. 

Homodont (hpTnodpnt), a. and sb. Z00L [mod. 
f. Hom(o- + Gr. 65 ovr, obovr- tooth.] 

a. adj . Having teeth all of the same kind. 
Also said of the teeth. Opp. to heterodont . b. sb. 
A homodont animal. 

1877 Turner in Encycl. Brit. VII. 232/r A few mammals, 
as the toothed whales, have the teeth uniform in size, shape, 
and structure, and are named Homodont. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anint.^Life 363 In homodont dentitions .. the 
number (of teeth] is often great, e. g. 200 in Priodoti, 

+ Homodox (bp*m£?dpks), a . Obs. [ad. Gr. 
op< 55 o£-os of the same opinion, f. dfxo - Homo- + 
S 6 £a opinion: cf. Heterodox.] Of the same 
opinion. So f Homodo-xiau a. — prec. ; sb. a 
person of the same opinion. 

i6$6 Blount Glossogr ., Homodox, that is of the same 
opinion with another. 2726 M. Davies A then. Brit. 11 . 
To Rda 14 The Homodox Idolatry of the Cacodox Arians 
and Socinians. Ibid. 244 The Orthodox .. Territories and 
Hereditaments of Homodox Antiquity. Ibid. II. 238 Homo- 
doxian Witnesses to the Arian Law. 

Homodromous (homp-drJmDS), a. [f. mod.L. 
homodrom-us, f. Gr. i/io- Homo- + -Spo/ios running 
+ -00s. In mod.F. homodrome .] Running in 
the same direction : opp. to heterodromous. + a. 
Meeh. Applied to levers of the second and third 
orders, in which the power and the weight move 
in the same direction, b. Bot. Turning in the same 


direction, as two generating spirals of ii phyllotaxis 
(e. g. on the main stem and on a branch). 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techt. II. s.v. Hnnodromu:, Of 
this Homodrom[o]us kind of Leavers, are the Rudders and 
Oars of Ships and Boats. 3870 [see Heterodrosious], i(H 
Masters Henfrey's Bet. 273 An inflorescence homodromous 
with the principal axis. 

So Homo'dromal, Ho'modromo adjs.-pec. b.; 
Homo dromy, homodromous condition. 

1849 J. H. Wilson tr. Jussieu's Elem. Bot. 192 This 
series of axes is either homodrome or heterodrome. iE6fi 
Tresis. Bot., II cm o (ire mu l, having ail the spires turned the 
same way. 3875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 171 Two 
spirals are constructed, .the two are homodromal, running 
in the same direction round the stem. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 415/2 Homodromy. 

Homoeo-, combining form of Gr. o/twor of the 
same kind, like, similar (also occasionally written 
homoio-, and, in fully anglicized words, esp. in 
U. S.,bomeo-) ; occurring in various terms, chiefly 
scientific or technical, sometimes in opposition to 
hetero.. The more important of these, see in their 
alphabetical places. 

The etymological pronunciation would be h/ml'n-, as in 
hpmoi'o- ; but usage favours hp'mi’,0-, or in popular use 
ho ‘-mf|0-; the last esp. in homoeopathy and its family (the 
only really popular members of the group). 

Hoxnceoarchjr (hpmro,iu!:i) [Gr. apx V begin- 
ning]) similarity of the beginnings of two words 
occurring near each other, as a cause of mistakes 
in copying (distinguished from homotolel). Ho- 
ruceoceplialic (hpmrV-, hp rnroisrfae'lik) rr. [Gr. 
icetpaEri head], pertaining to skulls of similar form 
and structure. Homceocrystalline a. (seeqnot.). 
Homce odont a. (see quot.). Hommogeneous 
(hfnmriidjf-nras) a. [after homogeneous'], of a 
similar kind. Homceogenesis (hjnmfoidje'm'sis) 
Biol. [Gr. ■yi'i’f iris generation], degree of relation- 
ship or similarity of the races from which indi- 
viduals are descended. Homceophony (hp-mrV- 


foni) [Gr. <pan> rj voice, sound], similarity of sound, 
irommosemant (-sr'mrent) [Gr. oij/iavras adj., f. 
crtjpiuVttv to signify], a word of similar meaning. 
Homceotel (hpmf otel) [Gr, t<Aos end], the similar 
ending of two words or clanses near each other, as 
a cause of a mistake in copying = HoMtEoTELEOH® 
2. Horn Geothermal (-jis'jmal) a. Biol. [Gr, Btppk 
hot] = Homothermobs ; opp. to hetcrothermal 
Homoeotopy (hpmrip’topi) [Gr. rdtro; place], simi- 
larity of words or parts of words, as a cause of 
mistakes in copying. Homoeozoic (hpmrivijn'ik)®- 
[Gr. fob} life], containing similar forms of life. 

2883 A. Watts in Expositor Jan. 68 This is another term 
which I have ventured to coin . . homceotel .. is a confusion 
of the word or letter with which, upon turning from copy to 
transcript, the copyist actually broke off; *homceoarcny 
is a mistaking of the one which, upon thus breaking off, fie 
accidentally observed to follow next 1866 J. A. Meigs t/w. 
Cranial Forms A mer. Aborig. x8 In the *homoiocepna lie 
comparison of the old and new worlds, these Arickaree skulls 
may be fairly regarded as the American representatives 
of the Swedish crania. 1888 Teall Grit. Pet regr. bless. 
434 * Hojnccocrystalline, a term applied by some authors to 
a granitic structure when the minerals are developed in 
equal proportions. 1888 Antcr. Naturalist 834_He(KuU' 
meyer] divides the molar teeth of Mammalia into tare 
categories, the simply conic * ^Homosodont 1 ; the vertically 
plicate * Elasmodont ’ ; and the cross-crested by junction 0 
four tubercles, the ‘Zygodont'. 3890 J. Martineau or 
Author. Relig. iv. ii. 394 The imitation being not horn 
geneous but *homcEogeneous with the original. » 4 
Rentier No. 04. 477/1 The lowest degree of human n>- 
bridity, in which the “homccogenesis is so feeble as to ren 
the fecundity of the first crossing uncertain. x B2 7 
Guesses Ser. r. (1873) 105 In such expressions as myw 
and myself . . we are misled by “homceophony. * 8 73., : 
Hall Mod. Eng. 172 What we have long and loosely cal 
synonyms. Note, The exact technicality is kotnxostff • 
1883 A. Watts in Expositor Jan. 67-8 There is a mos 
mistakeable mental effect of *homceoteJ which operat.* 
leading the copyist, .to think that he has reached a cer 
word when he has only reached another that rese V’.^ e / 
2870 Rolleston A aim. Life In trod. 4? The '^ rm r b «rT TTS 
ness or *homoeothermal character of Birds. 1883 A. 
in Expositor Jan. 67 *Honiaotopy • - the wayjn 
like places in the copy may .. aflect the copyist .. w 
they are like words, like terminations, like prenxe l ' 
Ibid. 68 It very frequently happens that in pnntiug ^ 
otopy occasions a double instead of an omission. * 5? . 
Forbes in Trans. Brit. Assoc. 73 On a New Map . 
Geological Distribution of Marine Life, and on the tj 
zoic Belts. 2866 Brande & Cox Diet. Set. etc., 
zoic Belts. 

Homoaoid (hp mfioid). Math. [f. Gr. °P 
like + -oil).] A shell bounded by two surinces 
similar and similarly situated with regard to 
other, a homothetic shell ; sometimes^ * 1- 

such a shell bounded by concentric c 1 P S _ , 
Hence Homceol'dol a., belonging to a komtto * 
2883 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil, {new ed.) I. 

In every case the thickness of the homoeoid 1* lan ger.t 
portional to the perpendicular from the centre 10 . ' : tua (ed 
plane at any point. Ibid., The one point which 
similarly relative to the two similar surfaces o 
is called the homoeoidal centre. M . [f, 

HomcBomeral (hpm»g-m«al), a -//- L o[ 
Homceo- + Gr. pep-os part + -.u,.] Constat B 
(metrically) similar parts. 
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Homceomerian (h^mwme'rian). ff. L. ho- 
moeomeria , Gr. dfxotofxepua Homceomery + -an.] 
A holder of the theory of homceomery. Hence 
HomceomeTianism. 

3847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867)1. 101 Atomism is homoso- 
merianism stripped of qualities. It is therefore the system 
of Anaxagoras greatly improved. 

Homcaomeric (hpm/bme*rik), a. [f. Homceo- 

+ Gr. /rtpos + -ic.] a. Relating to homceomery ; 
of the nature of homoeomeries. b. Consisting of 
similar parts, homogeneous. 

1836 in Smart. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 53 The Homoco- 
menc particles congregated together, each to its like. 1884 
Penn. Sell. Jrtil. XXXII. 267 This homceomeric work, so 
deep and so broad in its results. 

So Homcconie'rical a.- prec. a. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), H omoeomerical Principles , 
certain Principles which, according to Anaxagoras, are in 
all mix’d Bodies. So that when they become Parts of the 
Body of a living Creature, they there make such Masses 
and Combinations as are agreeable to their Nature. 

+ Homceome-rious, a. Obs. rare. In 7 erron. 
homio-. = Homceomerous 2. 

1656 Stanley H ist. Philos, vi. (1701) 255/1 From these are 
thus denominated, Homiomerious mixt Bodies, as Metals, 
Gold, Brass, Silver, Stone and the like. 

Homoaomerous (hpmf|*rmeras), a. [f. Gr. 
ofxoios like + fxipos part + -ous.] Having or con- 
sisting of similar parts. 

3 L Bot . Applied to lichens in which the gonidia 
and hyphse are distributed uniformly through the 
thallus : opp. to heteromerous, 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs ' Bot. 265. 1882 Vines 

Sachs' Bot. 320 The disposition of the gonidia and hyphae 
in a thallus may be such that these two structures appear 
about equally mingled, .and the thallus is in this case called 
homoiomerous . 

2 . = Homcbomeric a. 

1892 Athenaeum 30 July 154/2 In the chapter on Anaxa- 
goras Mr. Burnet .. understands the ‘everything in every- 
thing ’ to refer to the opposite qualities hot and cold, and so 
forth, not to the ‘homceomerous* seeds of things. 

Homceomery (hf>m*i(rmeri). Also homoio-, 
and in L. form bomceomeria. [ad. L. komceo - 
merla (Lucretius), ad. Gr. bfxoioplptux, n. of quality 
f. dfioiofxcpf]? consisting of like parts, f. o/xotoy like 
+ fxcpo$ part.] a. The theory (propounded by 
Anaxagoras) that: the ultimate particles of matter 
are homogeneous or of the same kind. b. pi. The 
ultimate particles of matter, regarded, according 
to this theory, as homogeneous. 

3660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 403/1 They who 
assert Hornoiomeria’s, arid bulks, and leasts, and indi- 
visibles, to' be elements, conceive their substance eternal. 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. § 20. 380 Anaxagoras . . 
supposed Two Substantial Self-existent Principles of the 
Universe, one an Infinite Mind or God, the other an Infinite 
Homoiomery of Matter, or Infinite Atoms. Ibid. v. 741 
{see Atomolocy]. 1766 G. Canning Anti- Lucretius in. 266 
Of Anaxagoras why the ' scheme reject. And flaws in 
Homoiomery detect? 1865 Grote Plato I. i, 51 Particles 
of the same sort he [Anaxagoras) called Homoeomeries : the 
aggregates of which formed bodies of like parts. 

HomCBOmorpllOTlS (hfranompufos), a. [f. 
Homceo- + Gr. ftop'p-q shape + -ous. Cf. F. UomSo- 
7 /iorpheh\ Of similar form or structure : spec. a. 
Ciyst. Having similar crystalline forms : said esp. 
of substances differing in chemical composition or 
atomic proportions, b. Path. (See quot. 1854.) 

183s Johnston in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 429 The differences 
under discussion have given rise in Germany to another 
term, hontoiomorphouS' ..It groups together crystalline forms 
differing widely in their angles, provided they belong to the 
same system of crystallization. 1854 Mayne Expos, Lex., 
Homaeontorphus , . . homeomorphous. Applied to tumours 
containing those elements which are found in a normal 
state of the organism. 1865-7* Watts Diet. Client. III. 
431 Many substances commonly regarded as isomorphous 
are in reality only homceomorphous, inasmuch as their 
atomic volumes differ considerably. 

So Homceomorplx (hfmwmpjf), * a substance 
exhibiting homoeomorphism * {Cent. Biel.) ; Ho- 
mdaomO'rpliism, homceomorphous constitution. 

1854 Dana in Avter. JmL Sc. XVIII. 35 {title) On the 
Homoeomorphism of the Mineral Species of the Trimetric 
System. 1865-7* Watts Diet. Ckem. III. 432 An interest- 
ing example of homoeomorphism is afforded by nitrate of 
potassium, which is dimorphous, having a." rhombohedral 
form similar to that of ealespar, and a trimetric form like 
that of arragonite. 

Homoeopath, (hp'm-, h0«*mwpze)i). Also 
homeo-. [Mod. (= Ger. homoopath 1824, F. 
hombopathe, 1827 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Homceo- 
patht. Cf, Allopath.] One who practises or 
advocates homoeopathy. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 Over a great part of the continent . . 
the dispensers of health and longevity are now known as 
HomGopaths or Allopaths. * 1861 Bumstead Pen. Dis. 
{1879)817 According to the homoeopaths, goldps of great 
value in many tertiary lesions. 1883 Nation (N. Y.) 
XXXVI. 540 The case needed surgical care, which the 
allopath could give, and the homoeopath could not. 

Homoeopathic (bpm-,*h^um«jpse*}>ik),£. (sb.), 
[f. Homoeopathy + -ic. Cf. F. homiopatkique 
(1827) and Ger. hombopathisch (1824).] 

1 . Belonging to or of the nature of homoeopathy ; 
practising or advocating homoeopathy. 


[1824 Hahnemann Organon der Heilkunst (ed. 3) 1 
Diesen homuopathischen Heihveg lehrte bisher niemand.) 
1830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 First stands the homeopathic, .then 
the allopathic or heteropathic [method], a 1845 Hood To 
H ahnemann iii, Thanks to that soothing homoeopathic 
balm. 1876 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) H. viit 467, 
I am resolutely homoeopathic. 

2 . fig. Very small or minute, like the doses usually 
given in homoeopathy. (Often humorous.') 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xlii, Mr. Claypole taking cold 
beef from the dish, and porter from the pot, and administer- 
ing homoeopathic doses of both to Charlotte. 1841 Motley 
Corr. (1889) I. iv. 70 Prussia is a mild despotism to be sure. 
’Tisthe homoeopathic tyranny — small doses, constantly 
administered, and strict diet and regimen. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Loud. 307 The chapel was homoeopathic 
in its dimensions. 

B. sb. A homoeopathic drug or medicine. 

3854 W. Irving in Life <5- Lett. (1864) IV. 179 You ask me * 
whether the homoeopathies still keep me quite well. 

Homoeopa*thicaUy, adv. [f. prec. + -AL + 
-LY 2 .] In a homoeopathic manner ; in accordance 
with homoeopathy. Also fig. 

1837 T. Hook Jack Brag xx, The application of a remedy 
homceopathically. 1842-3865 [see Allopathically]. 1855 
Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) I. xi. 505 The Bums anni- 
versary acted on me homceopathically ; I went to it with a 
bad headache, and have none this morning. 

Homceopathicity (-rsiti). [f. as prec. + -m\] 
Homoeopathic quality or character. 

384* F. Black Homccop. i. 2 Ordinary practice owes much 
of its success to the homceopathicity of the means. 3887 
Homeop. World 1 Nov. 495 The homeopathicity of the cure 
of the child. 

Homoecrpathism. rare . ~ Homceopa^thy. 

1834 Motley Corr. (1889) I. 36 He spoke of Cooper, 
Irving. . steamboats, homoeopathism, himself, elocution, with 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. 

Homceopathist (hf)m-, hennu'ip-pajrist). [f. 

Homceopathv + -ist.J = Hoikeopath. 

3830 Edin. Rev. L. 507 Shakspeare, who was so many 
things without suspecting it, was, among the rest, a Homoo- 
pathist. i88x Scribner's Mag. XXII. 305 The allopathist 
calls the homeopathist a ‘quack’, and the latter regards the 
former as a ‘ butcher '. 

Homoeopathy (hpm-, hJunuip'paJri). Also 
homeo-, and formerly erron. homtio-. [Mod. 
(first used in Ger. {hombopathie) by Hahnemann), 
f. ofioios like + -7 rideta, f. naOos suffering. (Gr. 
ofioionaffaa meant ‘sympathy, (also) likeness of 
affection or condition, homogeneousness *). Cf. 
F. hombopathie (1827 in H.-D.) and Allopathy.] 

A system of medical practice founded by Hahne- 
mann of Leipsic about 1796, according to 
which diseases are treated by the administration 
(usually in very small doses) of drugs which would 
produce in a healthy person symptoms closely 
resembling those of the disease treated. 

The fundamental doctrine of homoeopathy is expressed in 
the Latin adage * Similia similibus curantur', ‘likes are 
cured by likes 

1826 Lancet 14 Oct. 55 A new medical doctrine .. had 
sprung up in the German universities ..It originated with a 
Dr. Hahnemann, a physician of Leipzig, about 30 years 
ago, and is called Homocepathia. 1830 Edin. Rev. L. 505 
Hovioopathie , which for the last twenty years, has caused 
no little sensation among our Teutonic neighbours, though 
its very name has as yet scarcely penetrated into our insular 
regions. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 277/2 Homccopathy. 3847 
Craig, . Homeopathy. 3849 Lewis In ft. Author. Matt. 
Opin. iii. § 32. 51 Mesmerism, homoeopathy, and phrenology, 
have now been before the world a sufficient time to be fairly 
and fully examined by competent judges. 

Homosoplastxc (b^m/tfplse-stik), a. Bath. [f. 
Gr. ofxotos like + irXaaTiKbs Plastic.] Said of a 
tumour or growth similar in structure to the tissue 
in which it occurs : opp. to heteroplastic. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 363 Transformation of . . 
homoeoplastic into heteroplastic formations, so-called De- 
generation. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 95 Lobstein 
..naming those tumours homoeoplastic which were similar 
in structure to the natural constituents of the body. 

|| Homoeoptoton (lmmFi^ptJu-tfn). Also ho- 
moio-. [Late L., a. Gr. bpotoirrarrov (sc. prjfid ), 
f. opoio-s like + tttojtSs, vbl. adj. of ttivtciv to fall, 
decline (cf. -nTwais fall, inflexion, case).] A 
rhetorical figure consisting in the use of a series of 
words in the same case or with the same inflexion. 

1678 in Phillips (ed. 4). 17*3 in Bailey. 3883 H. P. 

Smith Gloss. Terms etc. 253. 

[1 Homoeotelenton (homi-oitH^Ttpn). Also 
homoio-. [Late L., a. Gr. bpoiOTtktvTov (sc. 
prjpa), f. opioto-s like + rcAfim? end, ending.] 

1 . A rhetorical figure consisting in the use of a 
series of words with the same or similar endings. 

3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 86 Omoioteliton .. 
when words and sentences in one sort doe finish together, 
as thus; Weeping, wailing, and her hands wringing, she 
moved all. .to pittie. 3678 in Phillips. 17*3 in Bailey. 

2 . The occurrence of similar endings in^ two 
neighbouring words, clauses, or lines of writing, 
as a source of error in copying. 

3861 Scrivener Crit. N. T. (3883) 9 Or a genuine clause 
is lost by means of what Ls technically called Homccote- 
leuton . . when the clause ends in the same \vord as closed 
the preceding sentence, and the transcriber’s eye has 
wandered from the one to the other, to the entire omission 
of the whole passage lying between them. 3896 Eng. Hist. 


Rev. Apr. 952 It [a clause] fell out .. owing to one of the 
commonest causes of such omissions in manuscripts, a 
homoioteleuton. 

So f Homce’oteleft (for -t cl cut), a word having 
a similar ending to another (obs.). Homoe:ote- 
leu*ticfl:., a. having similar endings ; b. resulting, 
as an error, from homceoteleuton. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Whs. (1834) 211 Would wish pres- 
bytery were of as empty a sound, as its homoeoteleft Blitery. 
1880 Muirhead Uipian xxiv. § 24 note. Most eds. .. agree 
that the non .. should be deleted. Hu. retains it by assum- 
ing a homeo teleu tic omission. 3890 Athena'um 2 Aug. 161/3 
A half-mythical rhyming history of the Norman dukes, 
written in homceoteleutic lines. 

Homogamous (homp-gamas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
o/xo- Homo- + -ya^oy married, ya/x-oy marriage + 
-00s.] a. Having all the florets (of a spikelet or 
capitulum) hermaphrodite, or all' of the same sex ; 
said of certain grasses and composites; opp. to 
Heterogamous 1 b, c. b. Applied to flowers in 
which the stamens and pistils ripen together. 

a. 1842 in Brands Diet. Sci. etc. 3850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit. Flora fed. 6) 229 Heads homogamous (all the 
florets perfect and fertile). 187* Oliver Elern. Bot. 11. 196 
If all the florets of a flower-head .. be perfect, the flower- 
heads are homogamous (Dandelion). 

b. 3854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Homogamius, Homo- 
gavtus,. .applied bySprengel {Homogamia) to the case in 
which the male and female organs of a plant arrive together 
at maturity; homogamious: homogamous. 3881 Muller 
in Nature XXII 1 . 337 The hermaphrodite flowers are 
homogamous and short-styled, like Syringa vulgaris. 

So Homo'gamy, homogamous condition ; fertili- 
zation of a flower by its own pollen or by that of 
another flower on the same plant (cf. b above). 

1874 R. Brown Bot. 432 Sprengel’s term Homogamy 
..has a prior claim over Bennett's Synacmy. 

Homogen (h^'md'dgen). [f. Homo- + -gen.] 
+1. Bot. (See quot.) Obs. 

18 66 Treas. Bot., Homogens , a name given by Lindley to 
a division of Exogens characterised by the wood being 
arranged in the form of wedges, and not in concentric circles. 

2 . Biol. A part or organ homogenetic with 
another : see Homogenetic i. 

3870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 43 The 
hoemochyle or blood-lymph system of Vertebrates has no 
homogen, or but a very rudimentary one, in the other groups 
of animals. 3875 Contemp. Rev. XXVI. 946. 

b. A race of organized beings descended from a 
common ancestor. 

3888 Pop. Sci. Monthly Dec. 179 We can consider the 
different men as forming a relative homogen— a species, as 
M. de Quatrefages contends. 

Homogene (hfrmdc^Fn), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Obs. [ad. Gr. dftoyevrjs, o/mycre-, of the same 
kind, f. ufiO” Homo- + ycVoy, yf^€(cr)- kind. Cf. 
F. homoghie.] A. adj. = Homogeneous. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 302 Homogene to 
the bread and to the wine. 1610, 3709 [see Heterogene). 
3794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 95 An uniform and homogene 
liquor. 

B. sb. That which is homogeneous. 

37*5 Swift Let. to Sheridan 25 Jan., 1 affirm.. that cold 
and rain congregate homogenes ; for they gather together 
you and your crew, at whist, punch, and claret. 1874 Geo. 
Eliot Coll Break/. P. in 7 //<Wetc. 227 Making their abso- 
lute and homogene A loaded relative. 

Homogeneal (brnwjdsrnial), a. and sb. Now 
rare. Also 7-S erron . -ial(l. [f. Scholastic L. 
homogene-us (f. Gr. o/xoyeve- ; see prec.) + -AL.] 

A. adj. = Homogeneous. 

Homogcneal Surds ; see quot 1706 ; now called like surds. 
1603 Sir C. Heydon Jttd. Aslrol. vi. 163 That which was 
concerned . . liueth after the same manner, an Homogeneall 
kinde of life .. annexed vnto her Tthe mother], as a part of 
her selfe. 1625 N. Carpenter Gcog, Del. 1. 11.(3635) 40 The 
water is an vniforme and homogeneall body. *66* Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. verse* 17. 11. xxiv. § 5 (1669) 318/2 Truth is 
one; it is Homogenial. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Homo- 
gencal Surds, such as have one common Radical Sign. 1805 
[seeHETEROGENEAL]. 1877W. BruceGn«w. Rcz\ 31 3 Good- 
ness and truth are homogeneal and congenial to each other. 

B. sb. A homogeneous substance or person. 

.*651 [see Heterogeneal B.]. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 
429 There may be Communication between Homogeneals. 

Hence Homoge’nealness, homogeneity. 

1755 in Johnson. 

J* Homogenean, a. Obs. =Ho3ioaENE0US. 
a 3601 [see Heterocenean]. 


Homogene ate, V. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ate 3 .J traits. To make homogeneous, to unite 
into one body of uniform composition. 

a 1648 Digby Closet Open. (1677) iso Care .. that the me 
or barley be well homogeneated with the Milk. *052 
Urquhart J r eivel\Vks. (1834) 283 Homogeneated bv naturali- 
zation. 1848 G. Chalmers Allan Ramsays Uks. 1*1- 
App.vii. 313 Nor was society, in any part, .sohomoger^atea. 

Homogeneity (bpma,d.5fnrTti). [ad. scho- 
lastic L. homogeneitds , f. homogene-us (see nex 
and -Err). Cf. F. homoginiiti (iOthc-).J ibe 
quality or condition of being homogeneous : a. 
Identity of kind with something else; b. com- 
position from parts or elements of the same , 
untfbirmty of composUion or “‘“^, WAH!mnoay 
Homo^nirVof the 

SuiSSS rf’Se Heavenly Body. 
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Heterogeneity], 3779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 403 The 
homogeneity of the air. 1854 Frasers Mag. XL 1 X. 23 
There is no homogeneity between the men -or the subjects 
of their communications. 1862 [see Heterogeneity]. 

C. cotter . Something homogeneous. 

1638 Rawley tr. Paean's Life fy Death (1651) 58 All 
things in the Body do dissolve, and return to their Homo* 
geneiues, or . . Elements. 1887 F. Robinson New Relig. 
Medici 79 He is regarded, .as a homogeneity. 

d. Law of Homogeneity (Logic) : see quot. 

1864 Bowen Logic xv. 90 The Law of Homogeneity affirms 
that things the most dissimilar must, in s6me respects, be 
similar or homogeneous; and consequently, any two Con- 
cepts, how unlike soever, may still Doth be subordinated 
under some higher Concept. 

Homogeneous (h/’mu^Pnbs), a. [f. Scho- 
lastic'L. homogene-us (see HomogenEal) + -ous.] 
The opposite of heterogeneous. 

In early use homogeneal was more frequent, esp. in tech- 
nical expressions. 

1 . Of one thing in respect of another, or of various 
things in respect of each other : Of the same kind, 
nature, or character; alike, similar, congruous. 

1641 Milton Ch. Gov/. 1. vi, Of such a councell . . every 
parochiall Consistory is a right homogeneous and con- 
stituting part. 1664 H. More Afyst . lniq.,Apol. 485 It may 
be.. homogeneous enough to the natural Scope of our first 
Rule. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 14-' Of all 
homogeneous truths, at least of all truths^ respecting the 
general end. 1855 Bain Senses ^ Int. in. i. § 38 Between 
the world and mind there is no comparison, the things are 
not homogeneous. 1879 Tourgee Foot sErr. xxiv. 147 To 
secure a development homogeneous with that of the North, 
t b. loosely . Congruous, befitting. Obs. 

1708 S. Sewall Diary 20 Aug. (1870) II. 230 They .. 
solicited me to Pray ; I was loth, and advis’d them to send 
for Mr. Williams, as most natural, homogeneous. 

2 . Of a thing in respect of its constitution ; Con- 
sisting of parts or elements all of the same kind ; 
of uniform nature or character throughout. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) II. lx. 84 Som do hold that this 
Island was tied to France. .for if one. .observe the rocks of 
the one, and the cliffes of the other, he will judge them to 
be one homogeneous piece. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
it. i. 52 Ice is a similary body, and homogeneous concretion. 
1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. v. 425 Man is an homo- 
geneous being. 1796 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 
421 It was of a perfectly homogeneous texture. 1863 Kirk 
Chas. Bold I. n. i. 444 Here the population was homogeneous 
..without any foreign intermixture. 3869 Tynd all Notes 
Lecl. Light 23 In the air this shifting of the rays, .is often 
a source of grievous annoyance to the astronomer who 
needs a homogeneous atmosphere. 

3 . Math. a. Of the same kind, so as to be com- 
mensurable. b. Of the same degree or dimen- 
sions ; consisting of terms of the same dimensions. 

1695 Alingham Geom. Epit. 14 All Homogenious Mag- 
nitudes he. Magnitudes of the samekind, have a Proportion 
or Relation one to another. 1815 Hutton Math. Did . 
(ed. a), Homogeneous Equations . . in which the sum of the 
dimensions of x and y .. rise to the same degree in all the 
terms.. 1859 Barn. Smith Algebra (ed. 6) 201 The terms . . 
are said to be of the Same Dimensions or Homogeneous, 
when the sum of the indices in each term is the same. 
Hence Homog*e*neonsly adv., in a homogeneous 
manner. Homoge*neousness, the quality or 
condition of being homogeneous, homogeneity. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 154 Which cannot .. be wholly 
homogeneously resolved. 1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa 66 
An Homogeneousness in the derivation of the matter. 
1835-6 .Todd Cycl. Anat. J. 81/2 Hoinogeneousness of sub- 
stance is. .an indication of low organization. 1854 J. Scof- 
fern Client, in Orr's Ctrc. Sc. 26 The cooling mass does 
not cohere homogeneously. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Bof. 40 Dilute solution of potash .. dissolves protoplasm., 
and makes it homogeneously transparent. 

Homogenesis (h^m^dge'nesis). Biol. [f. 

Homo- + -genesis.] 

*t* 1 - Applied to asexual reproduction : see qnot. 
(Opp. to Hetebogenesis 2.) Obs. 

1838 Carpenter Vtg. Phys. | 395 This kind or multipli- 
cation of the same parts by a simple process of growth . . 
which, .may be. called homogenesis. 

. 2 . The ordinary form of sexual reproduction, in 
which the offspring resembles the parent and 
passes through the same course of development. 
(Opp. to HETEROGENESrS 3.) 

Homogenetic (-djfne'tik), a. Biol. [f. 

Homo- + Genetic.] 

1 . Having a common descent or origin ; applied 
by Ray Lankester to organs or parts of different 
organisms which, however variously modified, 
show a correspondence of structure dne to deriva- 
tion from a common ancestor. Nearly synonymous 
with Homoeogoos 2, and opp. to Homoplastic. 

‘ 1870 Ray Lankester in Aim. JVat.Jfist.Vl.jB We surely 
are not to understand that these muscles are homogenetic, 
that the common ancestor of Mammalia and Sauropseda 
possessed all these muscles. 1874 Blackie's Pop. Encycl. 
s.v. Homology , It has.. been proposed to distinguish those' 
homologies where community of descent is obvious as homo- 
genetic. ' ‘ 

2 . Relating to ordinary reproduction or Homo- 

genesis (sense 2). 3889 in Cent , Diet. 

So Homogene-tical a. t of, relating to, or having 
reference to, homogeny or community of descent. 

3870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 37 The 
homo^enetical agreement cnn.be one of no greater detail 
than is indicated ny the condition of this region in.the sup- 
posed common ancestor of Mammalia and Sauropsida. 


Homogenist (homp-d^ftrist). [f. Homogeny 
+ -1ST.] One who maintains the theory of a 
common descent. 

3874 Sayce Compar. Philot. iii. 109 To overthrow the 
arguments of the homogenists. 

Homogenize (hoinp’dsfadiz), v. rare. [f. 

Homogene + -ize.] traits'. To render homo- 
geneous. Hence Homo’g’enizer, one who or 
that which * homogenizes \ 
xB86 Fortn. Rev. XL. 201. The whole island [Ireland] 
would have become homogenized b3’ the action of strong 
centripetal forces. 3886 Set. Amcr. 11 Dec. 37 r The mixture 
is thoroughly amalgamated and ground together in an 
apparatus called by the inventors a ‘ homogenizer \ 

Homogenous (bt?mp‘d£rii3s), a. Biol. [f. 
Homo- + Gr. 70'os race + -ous.] = Homogenetic i . 

3870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 36 Structures 
which are genetically related, in so far as they have a single 
representative in a common ancestor, may be called homo- 
genous. We may trace an homogeny between them, and 
speak of one as the homogen^ of the other. Thus the fore 
limbs of Mammalia, Sauropsida, Batrachia, and Fishes, may 
be called.. homogenous, but only so far as relates to general 
structure. 3872 Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) xiv. 385. 

Homogeny (hflmp’dy/ni). [Ultimately, ad. 
Gr. u/toyei'cm community of origin, f. opoywt- of 
the same race or same kind : see Homogene.] 
fl. Uniformity of nature, homogeneity. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § .333 The Exhaling, or. .Driuing backe 
of the principall Spirits, which preserue the Consistence of 
the Body; So that when their Gouernment is Dissolued 
euery Part returneth to his Nature or Homogenj\ 

2 . Biol. The quality of being homogenous ; cor- 
respondence of structure due to common descent. 

3870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 36 If, how- 
ever. we compare the fore limb of Sauropsida and Mam- 
malia, it is possible to go a step further with the homogeny. 
3872 Nicholson Biot. 49 Mr. Ray Lankester has recently 
proposed to supersede the term ‘homology', and to substi- 
tute for it the two terms 1 homogeny* and 'homoplasy 

Homogone (hfm^gtnm), a. Bot. [f. Homo- 
+ Gr. -70NOS generating.] = Homogonous i. 

3877 Gray in Anter. frnl.Sc. Ser. 1n.XIII.82 The counter- 
part homogone (or homogonous) would designate the ab- 
sence of this kind of differentiation. 

Homogonous (hemp-gonas), a. [f. Homo- + 
Gr. -yovos generating or yovos offspring + -ous.] 

1 . Bot. Having similar reproductive organs ; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which there is 
no difference of length in the stamens and pistils 
of different individuals ; opp. to Heterogonous i. 

1877 (see prec.}. xB8o Gra y S truct. Bet. vi. § 4.22s Those 
. .with Homogonous and those with Heterogonous flowers. 

2 . Biol. .Exhibiting ordinary reproduction ; pro- 
ducing offspring similar to the parent; opp. to 
Heteuogonous 2. 

1883 Syd. See. Lex ., Homogonous digenesis, that form of 
digenesis in which, as in Annelides, the buds produce 
animals similar to those from which they spring. 1886 
[lid., Homogonous, having like offspring. 

Homograph (hp mdgraf). [f. Homo- + Gr. 
-ypasjtos written, -graph.] 
fl. (See quot. 1823.) Obs. 

x8xo J. Spratt in Nicholsons frill, XXV. 325 [title) In- 
vention of a Homograph, or Method of Communication by 
Signals, on Sea or Land. 3823 Crabb Technol. Diet.. 
Homograph [Mil.),- a sort of telegraphic signals performed 
by means of a white pocket handkerchief. 

2 . Phi hi. A word of the same spelling as another, 
but of different origin and meaning. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 370 Homographs, identical to 
the eye ; as base, bore, dun, fair . . in their various senses. 

Homographic (hpmogite'fik), a. [mod. f. 
Gr. iipo- Homo- + ypa<j>iKvr Graphic : cf. F. homo- 
gyafhiqttc (Chasles).] 

1. Geom, Having the same anharmonic ratio or 
system of anharmonic ratios, as two figures of the 
same thing in different perspective ; belonging or 
relating to such figures : see qnot. Homographic 
substitution : see Substitution. 

1859 Cayley Sixth Mem. Quaittics in Phil. .Trans, 
CXLIX. 77 Any figure .. in the first plane gives i;ise to a 
corresponding figure in the second plane, and the two figures 
are said to be homographic to each other. To a point of the 
first figure there corresponds jn the second figure a point, to 
a line a line, to a range of points or pencil of lines, a homo- 
graphic range_ of points or pencil of lines. 3866 Brande & 
Cox Did. Sci etc., Homographic, a term of modern geo- 
metry, introduced by Chasles. 

_ 2 . Gram. Said of spelling in which each sound 
is always represented by the same character, which 
stands for that sound and no other ; strictly pho- 
netic; opp. to heterographic. 

3864 in Webster. 3870 Colange tr. Zell's Pop. Encycl. 

I. 1160. 

3 . Philol. Of, belonging to, or consisting of 
homographs. 

1860 Direct. Sub-Editors E. Diet. 4 Vourslipsare nowin 
homographic groups, i.e.groups of words identical in spelling, 
but perhaps really consisting of several distinct parts of 
speech, or even of words having no connexion. 

Homography (homp*grafi). [f. HoMO- + Gr. 

-ypa<pia writing, -GRAPHY.] 

1. Geom, The relation between homographic 
figures; « Homology 4. 

1859 Cayley Sixth Mem. Qualities in Phil. Trans. 
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CXLIX. 77 The theory of homography in geometry of two 
dimensions may be made to depend upon, .the homograpW 
of ranges or pencils. 

2 . Gram. 1 That methods of spelling in which 
every sound is expressed by a single character, 
which represents that sound and no other* 
(Webster 1864). 

Homoio- : see Homceo-. 

- Homoiousian (hpmojicursian, -//-sian), a. and 
sb. Theol. [f Gr.. u/toioi/trt-or of like essence (f. 
opoioT like, similar + ovota essence) + -AN.] 

A. adj. a. Of like essence or substance, b. 
Relating to or maintaining likeness (as distinct 
from identity and from difference) of substance 
between the Father and the Son : see B. (Dis- 
tinguished from heteroousian and homoousian.) 

1854 Badjiam Halieut. 175 As important and difficult as 
the homoousian and homoiousian controversy. 1866 Felton 
Anc. Mod. Gr. II. 11. iv. 320 The questions ..whether 
the Son was homotfusian with the Father ; whether he \ias 
homoiousian [etc.]. . 

B. sb. One who held the Father and the Son. 
in the Godhead, to be of like, but not the same, 
essence or substance ; a Semi-Arian. 

1732 Berkelev Alciphr. vii. § 12 What was the Intention 
of those venerable Fathers the Homoousians and the Homot- 
ousians? 1776 [see Homoousian B.]. 2876 C. M. Davids 
Unorth. Loud. 333 Probably since the era of the homoousian 
and the homoiousian so great a difference has not turned 
on a single syllable. 

t Homo To gal, a. Math. Obs. [f. med.L. 
homolog-us , a. Gr. 0/10X070? agreeing, Homologous 
+ -AL.] * Corresponding, as the two antecedents or 
the two consequents in a proportion ; = 'Homolo- 
gous 1. (Opp. to heterologal .) 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 32 After the proportion of the 
Pyramidal or Conik homologall lines. 3656 tr. Hobbes' 
Eletn. Philos. (1839) 202 Like figure* are alike placed, when 
in both of them the bomologal strait lines.. are parallel. 
1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 48 Multiplication.. of these new 
Homologal terms. 

Homologate Qiomy l^g^t), v. Chiefly Sc. 
[f. med.L. nomologdre (1268 in Du Cange), after 
Gr. 6fxo\oyuv to confess, acknowledge + - ate 3 . 
Cf. F. homologucr (1539 in H. Estienne).] 

1 . traits . To express agreement with or appror.il 
of ; to assent to, acknowledge ; to countenance; 
to ratify, confirm. 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings via. 92 Saint Paul 
homologates this doctrine, a 3735 Burnet Own Time (17661 
I. 347 To accuse a minister before a Bishop was an acknow- 
ledging his jurisdiction . .or, to use a hard word much m use 
among them, it was homologating his power. 1810 Scorr 
Leg. Montrose ii, Whilk 1 was altogether unwilling to 
homologate by my presence. 3876 Grant Burgh bet 
Seotl. 11. ii. 305 Sometimes one body of patrons elected the 
teacher, the others afterwards homologating theappomUnem. 
3879 M. Pattison Milton xiti. 190 It could hardly out he 
that one or two of the incidents which Milton has supplied, 
the popular imagination has been unable to homologate. 

b. spec, in Sc. Law. To ratify or render valid (a 
deed in itself defective or informal) by somesubse-- 
quent act which expresses or implies assent to it. 

• *11765 Ekskine Inst. Law Scot. (3773) 4^5 A ™ a J r }!p 
cpntract, though defective in the legal solemnities, isheia.. 
to be homologated by the subsequent marriage of the parties. 
3700 in Dallas Amcr. Law Rep. (3798) I. 366 The agree men 
being homologated, that is to say recorded and connrme 
by the Court of Parliament, became obligatory. 

2 . intr. or absol. To agree, accord ; to express 

agreement or assent. . * 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Skiamnchia Wks. (171*) * 9 * 
did homologate both in the end and means with their co * 
mission, and the matter of their present deliberations, x 7 
R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. § 26. 189 The Apostle cle ) 
homologates, or confesses to the sentence of Peter. 

3 . traits , To represent as agreeing ( pith som - 
thing else) ; to identify, rare. 

3794 J. Hutton Philos. Light e\c. 5 y While it homo’oga 
this irradiated substance or modification of matter Wf » 
of light, it also excludes it from being any species ot n 

'Homologation (b ompVfge^d). Chiefly • 

[ad. med.L. homologation- em , n. of action um 
logdre (see prec.). Cf. F. homologation (iotnc.>J 
The action of homologating; assent, raUncrui > 
confirmation. Mostly in' legal use; spec, in 
Law (see prec. I b). > , . - on 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Homologation, an J® 1 jtrsk,?.'*: 
allowance, or approbation, a consent unto. *754 . l0 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 318 One’s subscribing ruBOOtiF 
a deed, does not infer homologation.- 1818 Co 

nut: * t __o a ^rmey^iiir.11. confirming and ru ) 


is termed homologation. It is ap/rogah ° r ^iTteuorica! 
aiicnt. 3849 Tail's Mag. XV I. A distinct 
homologation of our principle. 1863 W. Bel 'jjyjng 
Scott., Homologation, is a technical expression, pf 

an act by which a person approves of a dcea » 
such approbatory act, being to render that d » j ( j s 
itself defective, binding upon the person u> ^ 

homologated. AH deeds, informal or defect!' e, > 

homologated. tin. 

Homologen • (hump IAl, ? en). the 

MOtO(GOL’S +- -GEN.] A P ro P 0S = d , n: ”" C m ‘ nnn di 
group of atoms by which each of the c P 
in a homologous series differs from the prec £ 
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e.g. the group H 2 C in the hydrocarbons of formula 
CnH 2 n+ 2 ’ etc * So Homologe’nic a ., said of 
the molecule or group to which the * homologen 1 
is successively added. 

3876 Johnsons New Univ . Cycl. II. 979. 

Homologic (hpnu'flfvdsik), a. [f. Homology 
( or its source) + -ic. In F. homologique.] =next. 

1880 Nature XXI. 313 The civilised philosopher classifies 
by essentia! affinities — homologic characteristics. 
Homological (hpm^lp d^ikal), a. [f. as prec. 
-t-al.] Involving or characterized by homology, 
homologous ; relating to homology. 

1849 Owen Disc. Nat. Limbs 72 Whatever higher homo- 
logical proposition may be demonstrated of the one must 
apply to the other. 1850 H. Miller Footpr. Crcat. viii. 
(1874)154 What may be termed homological symmetry of 
organization. 1854 Owen Skel. <5- Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. 
Nat. I. 211 The homological characters of bones. 1885 
Leudesdorf Cremona's Prop. Gcom. 31 Consider two 
homological figures.. let 0 be their centre, r their axis of 
homology. 

Hence Homolo’gically adv., in a homological 
manner ; in relation to homology. 

_ 1864 Webster cites Dana. 1866 I)k. Argyll Reign Law 
iv. (1867) 208 Limbs which are homologically the same are 
put to the most diverse, .uses. 3866 Odling Anim. Chem. 
737 The most oxidised of known 2-carbon uric acid products 
are homologically the representatives of the least oxidised 
3-carbon products. 

Homologist (h^mp'lodgist). rare. [f. Homo- 
logy + - 1 ST. J One versed in homologies. 

1849 Owf.n Disc. Nat. Limbs 6S Which the homologist is 
ready to give to the determination of the special character 
of the parts. 1894 Aihenxum 18 Aug. 226/3 Those poor 
laboratory homologists from whom his tolerant contempt is 
so thinly veiled. 

Homologize (h^m^dod^aiz), v . [f. as prec. 

+ -IZE.] 

1. intr. To be homologous, to correspond. 

*733 Chf.yne Eng. Malady 1. x. § 4 (1734) 94 The Self* 
motive, Self-active, and living Principle concurs with, and 
homologises to Mechanism'in the animal Functions. 3886 
Nature 4 Feb. 333/1 Two ventricles . . which homologise 
with the lateral ventricles in the cerebrum of Mammalia. 

2. trans. To make, or show to be, homologous. 

i8ix T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 156 To homologize 

our constitution with that of England. 3880 Nature XXI. 

9 This neuration is in some cases, .difficult to homologise 
with that of existing forms. 

Hence HomoTogizer, one who homologizes. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Diss. Pallas A nglicana 

10 What Thorndike, Heylin, Hicks . . with all our present 
Saxon Homologizers do unanimously maintain. 

II Homologon (homp-log^n). ^ [Gr., neut. of 
upoXoyos agreeing, consonant, f. v pus same + \6yos 
ratio, proportion, analogy.] A thing correspond- 
ing to another ; a homologtie. 

1871 J. F. Clarke 30 Gt. Relig. 1. iv. § 1.145 One of the 
curious homologons of history is this repetition in Europe of 
the course of events in Asia. 

Homologous (homp-logos), a. [f. med.L. homo- 
logous or Gr. fytuXo 7 -oy agreeing (see prec.) + -ous.] 
Having the same relation, proportion, relative 
position, .etc. ; corresponding. Specifically : 

1. Math. Having the same ratio or relative value 
as the two antecedents or the two consequents in 
a proportion, or the corresponding sides in similar 
figures. 

3660 Barrow Euclid v. def. 11, B and D are homologous or 
magnitudes of a like ratio. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. iv. 
23 Comparing the . homologous terms. 1855 H. Spencer 
Prhtc. Psychol. (1B72) II. vi.ix. 138 The quantitative relation 
between any two sides of the one, is equal to that’ between 
the homologous sides of the other. 

1). Mod. Gcom. Having a relation of homology, 
as two plane figures ; homological ; homographic 
and in the same plane. (See Homology 4 .) 

3879 Salmon Conics 59 Two triangles are said to be homo* 
logous, when the intersections of the corresponding sides lie 
on the same right line called the axis of homology ; prove 
that the lines joining corresponding vertices meet in a point. 

2. Biol. Having the same relation to an original 
or fundamental type; corresponding in type of 
structure (but not necessarily in function) ; said of 
parts or organs in different animals or plants, or 
of different parts or organs in the same animal or 
plant. (Distinguished from analogous : see qnot. 
1854 s.v. Analogous i b.) 

3846 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 174 There exists doubtless 
a close general resemblance in the mode of development of 
homologous parts. 3868 Darwin Anim. 4- PL II. 322 In 
the vertebrata the front and hind limbs are homologous. 
3880 Gray Struct. Bot. i. 6 The name of leaves has been . . 
extended . . from the green expansions which constitute 
foliage to other forms under which such appendages occur 
. .The latter are homologous with leaves or the homologues 
of leaves. 

b. Path. Of the same formation as the normal 
tissue of the part : said of morbid growths. (Opp. 
to Heterologous.) 

1871 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. 1x873) 106 A growth 
primarily homologous may subsequently become hetero- 
logous. 1878 T. Brvant Pract. Snrg. 1 . 97 The cartilaginous 
tumour is homologous, .if it springs from cartilage. 

3 . Chem. Applied to series of compounds differ- 
ing in composition successively by a constant 
amount of certain constituents, and showing a 


gradation of chemical and physical properties; 
esf>. to series of organic compounds differing by 
multiples of CH = , as the alcohols, aldehydes, 
ethers, etc. 

1850 Dmjbeny Atom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 252 Four classes of 
homologous bodies, to adopt the term which Gerhardt has 
proposed, namely, alcohols, ethers, aldehydes, and acids. 
3869 Roscoe Eton. Chem. 292 These homologous series of 
mono-, di-, tri-, and higher carbon groups. 1876 Foster 
P/iys. (1879) App. 677 The Acetic Acid Series .. one of the 
most complete homologous series of organic chemistry. 

4. In other applications : = Corresponding. 

. 3837 Brewster Magnet. 22 Making the homologous poles 
of two magnetized wires repel each other. 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (3872) II. vt. xiii. 173 A symmetrical figure 
is one in which the homologous parts on opposite sides are 
equal in magnitude. 3895 Story-Mas kelyne Crystallogr. 
§ 82 Two poles or planes thus symmetrically disposed in 
regard to an origin-plane will be termed homologous to each 
other in respect to that plane of symmetry. 

Homolographio : see Homalogkapiiic. 
Homologue (hp'mtflpg). [a. F. homologue, 
ad. Gr. ofiiko-fov (Homologon).] That which is 
homologous; a homologous organ, etc. : see prec. 

1848 Owen Homol. Vertebr. Skel. 5 Homologues.. used. . 
by geometricians as signifying 'the sides of similar figures 
which are opposite to equal and corresponding angles', or 
to parts having the same proportions. 3857 Chambers' 
Inform. I. Index 802 The arms of a man, the pectoral fin of 
a fish, and the wings of a bird, are homologues of one another. 
3871 H. Macmillan True Vine iii. (1872) 109 Every Christian 
. .is a homologue of the Great Archetype. 

Homology (hwnpiodsi). [ad. late L. homo - 
logia, a. Gr. 6fxo\oyia agreement, assent, f. u/xoKoyor 
Homologous. Cf. F. homologiei] Homologous 
quality or condition ; sameness of relation ; corre- 
spondence. 

1. In general sense. (Before 19 th c. only in Diets.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Homology , an agreement. 1723 

Bailey, Homology Proportion, Agreeableness. 1873 Dar- 
win Desc. Man I. ii. 59 We find in distinct languages striking 
homologies due to community of descent. 1875 O. W. 
Holmes Crime Cf Autom. in Old Vol. Life (1891) 325 The 
plain law of homology, which declares that like must be 
compared with like. 

2. Biol. Correspondence in type of structure (of 
parts or organs) ; see Homologous 2 . (Distin- 
guished from Analogy 9 .) Also, that branch of 
Biology or Comparative Anatomy which deals with 
such correspondences. 

General homology, the relation of an organ or organism to 
the general type. Lateral homology , the relation of 
corresponding parts jon the two sides of the body. Serial 
homology, the relation of corresponding parts forming a 
series in the same organism (e. g. legs, vertebrae, leaves). 
Special homology, the correspondence of a part or organ in 
one organism with the homologous part in another (e.g. of 
a horse’s * knee ’ with the human wrist). 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 525/2 The cephalic processes 
. .have no real homology with the locomotive extremities of 
the Vertebrata. 1846 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 175 The 
correspondency of a part or organ . . with a part or organ in 
a different animal, .(i. e.) special homology. Ibid., A higher 
relation of homology is that in which a part . . stands to the 
fundamental or general type . . (i. e.) general homology. 1855 
Bain Senses Cf Ini. in. ii. § 28 The homologies of the skeleton 
imply a wide range of similarities. 3859 Darwin in Life 
4- Lett. {1887) II. 240 Homology and Embryology. 1871 
H. Macmillan True Vine 99 From the leaf.. all the floral 
organs are developed, and to it . . all parts are reducible 
by homology. 387a Nicholson Biol. 42 Lateral homology 
consists in the structural identity of the parts on the two 
sides of the body. 3878 Bell Gegenbaur' s Comp. Anat. 63 
We distinguish, accordingly, physiological likeness, or. 
Analogy, from morphological likeness, or Homology. 

b. Path. Of a morbid growth : see Homolo- 
gous 2 b. 

3873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. (1873) 106 A knowledge 
of the homology or heterology of a growth. 1878 [see 
Heterology]. 

3. Chem. The relation of the compounds form- 
ing a homologous series : see Homologous 3 . 

1876 Johnson's Nevf Univ. Cycl. II.979 Homology , a term 
expressing a principle in the chemistry of organic com- 
pounds., first introduced by the illustrious Gerhardt. 

4. i Mod. Gcom. The relation of two figures in the 
same plane, such that every point in each corre- 
sponds to a point in the other, and collinear points 
in one correspond to collinear points in the other ; 
every straight line joining a pair of corresponding 
points passes through a fixed point called the 
centre of homology, and every pair of corresponding 
straight lines in the two figures intersect on a fixed 
straight line called the axis of homology. 

1879 [see Homologous x b].‘ 1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's 
ProJ. Gcom. 11 Two corresponding straight^ lines therefore 
always intersect on a fixed straight line, which we may call 
j; thus the given figures are m homology, O being the 
centre, and s the axis, of homology. 

Homomorph. (hp*moro£if). ff. Gr. <Vo- Homo- 
+ nopiprj form.] A thing of the same form as 
another; applied to letters or characters having 
the same form (as Russian H = n, Greek H = e, 
Roman H), and to different words having the same 
spelling. 

18 86 G. Mallery Photogr. N. A . Ittd. 230 Characters sub- 
stantially the same, or homqmorphs, made by one set of 
people; have a different signification among others. 1895 
Hoffman Begin. Writing 376 Writing by such a method _ 


demands, .a thorough command of the language, its homo« 
morphs and homophones. 

Homomorphic (bpmpm/rjfik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ic.] Of the same or similar form. , spec. a. 
Entom . Said of insects in which the larva more or 
less resembles the imago ( Homomorpha ) ; hemi- 
metabolotis or ametabolous. b. Bot. Applied to 
flowers or plants in which there is no difference in 
the relative length of the stamens and pistils ; also 
to the self-fertilization of such flowers, c. Biol. 
Applied to organs or organisms showing an ex- 
ternal resemblance, but not really related in struc- 
ture or origin. (In senses a. and b. opp. to hetero - 
morphiic ; in sense c. to homologous .) 

. 3872 Nicholson AW. 50-1 Many examples are known, both 
in the animal and the vegetable kingdom, in which families 
widely removed from one another in their fundamental 
structure, nevertheless present a .. close resemblance. For 
this phenomenon the term ‘homomorphism* has been pro- 
posed, and such forms are said to be 'homomorphic*. 1873 
Hooker tr. Syst. Bot. 154 Heteromorphic unions produce 
considerably more capsules and good seeds than homo- 
morphic unions. 3874, 3877 [see Heteromorphic). 3875 
Blake Zool. 372 The nutritive zooids all resemble each other, 
or they are homomorphic. 3896 Henslow Wild Flowers 86 
Every flower had become homomorphic and self-fertilizing. 
So HomomoTphism, Ho’momoirpliy, the con- 
dition of being homomorphic ; resemblance of form, 
esp. without real structural affinity. 

3869 Nicholson Zool. 233 Homomorphism subsists between 
the Polyzoa and the Hydroida. 1872 [see HomomorpiucJ. 
1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. Gloss., Homomorphy. 1883 [see 
homophyly s.v. Homo-]. 

Homomcrrplious, a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Of the same form ; = prec. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Homomorphus , Bot., having 
the same form : homomorphous. 3855 [see Heteromor- 
phous]. 1864 Reader 2 Apr. 434/1 A step higher than the 
simple homomorphous organization of Amceba. 1874 Lub- 
bock Orig. <5- Met. Ins. iii. 43 The Orthoptera and other 
Homomorphous insects. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phattcr. 283 [It] has homomorphous leaves in many rows. 

Homonomous (hdmp’nomss), a. [f. Gr. opL- 
ro/i-or (f. 6fi6s same + v6fios law) + -ous.] Subject 
to the same or a constant law ; spec, in Biol. 
Having the. same law or mode of growth : said of 
homologous parts or organs (opp. to heteronomous ). 

3854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 3870 Rolleston Anim. 
Lifc wT. The great number of homonomous segments.. in 
Mynapoda. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur' s Comp. Anat. 64 The 
individual fingers and toes, .are homonomous structures. 

Homonomy (-p’nomi). [f.asprec. + -Yj after 
Gr. derivatives in -vo/na.] Homonomous condition. 
spec . in Biol, (see prec.\ 

< a 368a Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 127 The key hereof 
is the homonomy of the Greek made use of in the Latin 
words. 3870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 114 In the 
homonomy and number of their segments and appendages, 
the Myriopoda resemble certain of the Crustacea. 3878 
Bell Gcgenbauds Comp. Anat. 64 Homonomy .. describes 
the relation to one another of those parts which are arranged 
along a transverse axis of the body. 3888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 347 The larva .. has a somewhat 
vermiform appearance owing to the great homonomy or 
similarity of the remaining somites. 

Homony, obs. form of Hominy. 

Homonym (hp’mffnim). Also homonyme. 
[ad. late L. homdnym-um (Quintilian), a. Gr. 
vfiwvvp-ov, neut. of opwvvfxcs Homonymous. Cf. 

F. homonyme 1 an equiuocation, or word of diners 
significations' (Cotgr.).] 

X. a. The same name or word used to denote 
different things, b. Philol. Applied to words 
having the same sound, but differing in meaning : 
opp. to heteronym and synonym. 

1697 tr. Burgcrsdicius his Logic 1. xxv. 100 Those [words] 
that differ not in termination ; as grammatica, the art of 
grammar, and grammatica, a woman, are not conjugates, 
but homonyms. 1851 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 4- Eng. I. 
350 During the later periods of the Empire there are so 
many homonyms as to confuse the most attentive investi- 
gator. 3876 Dousr. Grimm's L. § 17. 74 A monosyllabic 
language, indeed, like the Chinese, is but,* as it were, a 
cluster of homonyms. 

2. A person or thing having the same name as 


another ; a ‘ namesake . 

3851 F. Hall in Benares Mag. V. 27 It is to this Mushtdq 
that Mannu LSla.. alludes, and not to his titular homonym 
of Azimdbad, as our author imagines. 3864 Sir F. Pal- 
gra’ve Norm. Cf Eng. III. 118 He bestowed the Duchy 
upon his Father’s homonym Robert the Younger. # 1865 
W. G. Palcrave Arabia ll. 138 The locust of Arabia is., 
twice or three times the size of its northern homonym. 
Hence fHomonymal a., agreeing in name. 

1641 H. L’Estrange God's Sabbath 102 For Island..their 
dayes are homonymall with ours in England. .as demeu 
from the same idoles. _ c 

Homonymic, a. [f. os nex^-ic.] Of or 
relating to homonyms or homonymy, bo Bo 
ny'mical a. (in mod. Diets. \ 

•x86* F. Hall in Jml . Asiatic Soe.Ben^i ’ so The Vina- 
frakdia , an homonymic lexicon •* written 'AT hornonvmic 
1867 Whitney Stud. Lang.xu. (iS 7 o) 454 The homon} me 
designation of a thing by something 
mind the sounds of which its name was c . r 

Homonymous (bomfnimas), a. L»* Jillc 
homonym-usT*. Gr. ipiwp-m of the same uarot, 
sb. a namesake, pi. ri (Arjstotle) cqm- 



HOMOKYMOUSLY. 


360 


HOMOSTYLY* 


vocal nouns, ambiguous words; f. bpos same 4 - 
ovopa (^Eolic ovvfia) name ; see -oos.] 
f L Denoting different things by the same name 
(said of the same word used in different senses) ,* 
equivocal, ambiguous. Obs. 

1621 W. Sclatek Tytkes (1623) H5 Your Minor is euery 
whit homonymous. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos . vi. (1701) 
244/2 Terms are of three kinds, Homonymous , Synonymous , 
and Paronymous. Homonymous. whose name only is com- 
mon, their Essence divers, a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Lane . , 
[John Smith] became Fellow arid Proctor of the University 
[of Cambridge] when past Sixty years of age, when the 
Prevaricators gave him this Homonyfmjous Salute Ave 
Pater. 1723 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 6 Equivocal words, or 
those which signify several things, are called homonymous, 
or ambiguous. 1801 Colebrooke in Asiatic Res. (1803) 
VII. 216 A list of homonymous indeclinables is subjoined. 

b. Philol. Of the nature of homonyms : said of 
words identical in sound but different in sense. 

1876 Douse Grimm's IP. § 17. 34 The meanings of the 
several primitives are in general so widely different that 
the hohionymous derivatives remain to all time clearly 
distinguished in use. 

2 . Having, or called by, the same name. 

1658 PKiLLirs, Homonymous, things of several kindes, hav- 
ing the same denomination, a Term inLogick. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 1. i. 99 The homonymous nerves of the right 
and left Sides. x88i Athenaeum 26 Feb. 305/2 There 
seems to have been.. a single capital, homonymous with 
the island, 

b. Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
object seen in looking at a point nearer than the 
object, when the right image is that seen by the 
right eye and the left by the left : opp. to HETE- 
RONYMOUS 2 . 

x88x Le Conte Sight n. x. 95 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled thaL the left 
image belongs to the right eye and the right image to the 
left eye..; when we look al the nearer finger, the farther 
one is so doubled that the right image belongs to the right 
eye and the left image to the left eye. In the former case, 
the images are said to be heteronymous, i. e. of different 
name, and in the latter case they are said to he homonymous , 
Le. of the same name, as the eye. 

Hence Homonymously adv. 

X751 Harris Hermes iil iii. (1786) 342 One Word may he 
not homonymously but truly and essentially common to 
many Particulars past, present and future. x88i [see 
Heteronymous lyJ. 

Homonymy (hamp-nimi). Also 7 erron. 
-imie, -omie. [ad. late L. homonymia, a. Gr. 
open vvpla, C < 5 fiwvvfios (see prec.). Cf. F. horno- 
nymic (1606 in Hatz. -Darin.).] The quality of 
being homonymous ; the use of the same name for 
different things ; + equivocation, ambiguity {obsi ) ; 
sameness of name with difference of sense. 

[1351 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 65 Homonymia , whiche 
mate be called in Englishe, the doubtfulnesse of one woorde, 
when it signifieth diversly.] 2597 Mqrley Introd. Mus. 
150 You play upon the Homonymie of the word Loue. 
x6i6 Bullokar, Homonymie , a termein Logicke, when one 
word signifieth diuers things : as Hart ; signifying a beast, 
and a principal! member of the body. 1751 Harris Hermes 
(1841) 181 Proper names.. often fall into homonymie, that 
is, different persons often go by the same name. 1847 Gkote 
Greece L xviii. (1849) II*. 24 There existed certain homo- 
nymies and certain affinities of religious worship, between 
parts of Bceotia and parts of Thessaly. 
+Homoou'sial,0. Obs . rare . - Homoousian <z. 
1695 Howe Whs. (1834) 163/1 Those three Divine Persons 
. . all homoousial, or consubstantial to one another, a 1834 
Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836-9) IV. 234 Why not. .retain the 
same term in all languages? Why not usia and hovtousial, 
as well as hypostasis . ,z.r\d the like? 

Homoousian, Bomousian (h^m^airsian, 

hcmcitrsian, -ff'sian), a. arid sb. Theol. [ad. med.L. 
homousidn-us, f. homozisius (Jerome), a. Gr. bpo- 
oturtos, opouotor, {. 6 p 6 s same y 0 voia essence, sub- 
stance ; see -an, In mod.F. homousien . Opp.- 
to heteroousian and homoiousian. 

The form homoftsian is normal, according to the regular 
equivalence of Roman 0 to Gr. ov ; but Engl, writers have 
mostly thought of the Gr. letters.] 

A. adj. a. Of the same essence or substance ; 
co-cssemial, consubstantial. b. Relating to or 
maintaining the consubstantiality of the persons of 
the Trinity : see B. 

1678 Cu d worth Tut ell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 597 The Genuine 
Flaiomsts would doubtless acknowledge also, all the Three 
Hypostases of their Trinity to be Homo-ousian, Co-Essen- 
tial or Con-Subuantial. x?x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. III. 

• Grit . Hist . 48 The first bather of the Homousian Ortho- 
doxy. 1744 Lardner Credib. Gosp. Hist. 1. I. § 2. V. 134 
The council of Nice established the homousian or consul)-, 
stantial doctrine. 1864 Lowell Fireside Treiv. 38 So ho- 
moousian both in look and soul, So indiscemibly a single 
whole. 1865 (see Homoiousian A.). 

33 . sb. Eccl. Hist , One who holds the three 
persons of the Trinity to be of the same essence or 
substance ; an orthodox Trinitarian. * . 

156s T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 17 b, The Anians called 
the Catholikes Homoousians. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. 
Syst. 1. iv. 5 36, 610 The Arians call us Homoousians, 
because.. we defend the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, to 
be in the language of the Greeks Homoousious, that is of 
One and the Same Substance. 1748 Lahdner Credib. Gasp. 
Hist. 1. lxx. § 7. VII. 429 These measures incommoded by 
turns the HomoDsians and the Arians. '1776 Gibbon Decl. 
fr E. (1848) I. 475 The profane of every age have derided 
the furious contests which- the difference of a single diph- 


thong excited between the Homoousians and the Homoi- 
ousians. 1B85 E. S. Ffoulkes Prim. Consecr. v. 162 The 
Acacians, long afterwards, condemned the Homoousians, 
the Homoiousxans and the Anomeans in one lot. 

Hence Homoousianism, the doctrine of the 
Homoousians. Homoou'sianist — Homoousian 
B. So also Homoou'siast = Homoousian B. 
Homoou'sions a., consubstantial. Homousie 
[cf. Gr. (to) 6poo\xnov 3 neut. of bpoovatos, used 
subst.], consubstantiality. 

1869 O. W. Holmes Cind.fr. Ashes in Old Vol. Life (1891) 
244 A very worthy professor . . but thought by certain 
experts to be a little questionable in the matter of *homoou- 
sianism. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. I II. Crii. Hist. 37 
The term Homousian or *Homousianist, nick-names in- 
vented by the Blaspheming Arians. 1626 Bp. Mountagu 
in Cosin's Corr. (i860) I. 09 For the *Homousiasts, they 
rest all upon God ana reelected means. _ 1835 Penny Cycl. 
III. 3 /t Gregory’ of Cappadocia . . committed many acts of 
violence against the Homoousiasts. 1678 Cudworth Intel l. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 606 It is full of divine things, by’ reason of 
its being cognate or congenerous, and *homoousious with 
them. Ibid. 610 [see Homoousian B.). x886 Weslm. Rev. 
Oct. 475 As a substitute for the absent *homousie or identity 
of being with God. ■ 

Hornophene (h p’moffn). [irreg. f. Homo- + 
Gr. tpatv-€tv to show, to appear. (The Gr. forma- 
tion would be *opo(pavr]s, giving Eng. homophaneij\ 
A word having the same form to the eye as another ; 
used esp. in reference to the reading of deaf-mutes, 
who recognize words only by sight. Hence Homo- 
plie-nous (more correctly -pbanous), a. 

1883 A. G. Bell in Ann. Deaf «$- Dumb (1884) Jan. 44 
Homophenous words, or words that have the same appear- 
ance to the eye. Ibid. 59 A knowledge of homophenes, 
that is .. of those words that present the same appearance 
to the eye. 1884 A. J. Ellis in Athenscum 12 Tan. 55/3 
The word homophenes (similarly appearing', on the model 
of homophones (similarly sounding), was suggested to Prof. 
Graham Bell some years ago by Mr. Homer, late Principal 
of the Providence (Rhode Island) School for Deaf-Mutes, 
and has now been permanently adopted. Ibid., Here every’ 
word in the sentence is homophenous with the correspond- 
ing word in the list. 

Homophone (hp’mtrfoan), a. and sb. Also 
-plion. [ad. Gr. bpbrpwvos of the same sound, f. 
opo- Homo- + <pcovrj sound. Cf. F. homophone.\ 

A. adj. Having the same sound, rare. 

1623 Cockeram, Homoplton, of one sound. 1880 Eitcycl. 
Bril. XI. 796 Ten homophone letters were added. 

B. sb. 1. Philol. (Usually in fl.) Applied 
to words having the same sound, but differing in 
meaning or derivation ; also to different symbols 
denoting the same sound or group of sounds. 

1843 Gliddon Anc. Egypt (1850) 6/2 An alphabet com- 
posed of 16 distinct articulations, for each of which there 
was a number more or less great of. homophones— i. e. 
symbols differing in figure, though identical in sound. x866 
Felton A nc. % Mod. Gr. 1 . 1. iii. 45 Each syllable or word 
[in Chinese] has. .a considerable number of characters, made, 
up originally of different elements . . Practically each of 
these homophones may be used for the word, in whatever 
sense that word may be employed. 1873 F. Hall Mod. 
Eng. 170 note, Homophones, identical to the ear only; as 
ail and ale . 1883 I. Taylor Alphabet I. 29 We have in 
English the four homophones rite, ivriie , right, and ivright. 
By the aid of the variant spelling a child readily learns 
that these homophones are really four different words. 

2. Mus. = Homophony i. rare.. 

Z879 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 746 Homophone,. voices or 
instruments sounding alike — unison.. sometimes applied to 
music written Jn what was formerly called the Monodic 
style.. now ordinarily employed for music in plain harmony 
. .as opposed to the Polyphonic treatment. 

Homophonic (h^mflfjrnik), a. Mus. [f. as- 
prec. + ^ic.] L Producing, or consisting of, 
sounds of the same pitch; unisonous, in. unison. 
Said of ancient music; opp. to anliphonic. 

x88x Broadhouse Mus. Acoustics 342 Helmholtz in his 
chapter on ‘ The Tonality of Homophonic Music’ enume- 
rates five scales which differ more or less from our modern 
major scale. 

2. loosely. Said of music characterized by the 
predominance of one part or melody, to which' the 
rest nierely furnish harmonies; more correctly 
called monophonic or monodic. Opp. io polyphonic. 

X879 E. Prout in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 55 The homo- 
phonic rather than the polyphonic style predominates in 
the music [allemande], which frequently consists of a highly 
figurate melody, with a comparatively simple accompani- 
ment. 1885 Athenaeum 7 Mar. 310/2 [Bach’sJ compositions 
are polyphonic rather than homophonic. 

Homophonons (htfmp’fiftias), a. [f. as precl 
+ -ous.] 1. Alus. = Homophonic i. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Snpp. 1872 F. Huffer in Fortn. 
Rev. Mar. 2^1 The homophenous innocence of the Doric 
and Mixolydic scales. 

2. Having the same sound ; of the character of 
homophones (see Homophone B. i). 

x8*6 Edin. Rev. XLV. 145 Each sound.. may he repre- 
sented by several bomopbonous signs. 1892 At/tenccum x6 
- l A The ‘Scott Library 1 is sure to be confounded 
with the * Stott Library *, so hamophonous are they’. 

Homophony (htfmp'fifai). [ad. Gr. vpocpocvta 

unison, f, 6 po<pwvos (see Homophone).] 

X. Afus. Homophonic music or style, a. Unison, 
or music performed in unison ; opp. to antiphony. 
*b. loosely. Monophony, monody: opp. to poly- 
phony. (See HoMornoNic.) 


1776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 137 An ti phony is more agrte- 
able than homophony. 1879 Grove's Diet. Mus. I. m The 
leading feature in. .the 17th century is. .the developmentof 
homophony with its melodious character and its richness of 
harmony, in contradistinction to the old strict polyphony. 

2 . Philol. The quality of being homophonous; 
identity of sound (of words or characters). - 
1842 Brands Diet. Set. etc. s.v., In French, which is 
peculiarly a dialect of Latin abounding in contractions, 
homophonies are numerous. X892 Spectator 13 Aug. 233/2 
Evident corruptions of the texts.. specially favoured by the 
homophonies of the characters. 

HoTnoplasmy — Homoplasy. 

1874 R. Brown Man. Bot . 558 Cases of hotnoplasmy in 
plants are referable to two distinct classes., resemblances in 
general habit, and resemblances of particular organs. 


Homoplast (hp'mflplsest). Biol. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. wA aarbs moulded : cf. bioplast . ] 

1 . An organ or part homoplastic with another 
(see next) ; opp. to Homogen 2. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 39 Such 
details of agreement, .we must set down to the fact that 
they are to a great degree bomoplasts, similar forces or 
requirements operating on similar materials in the two 
stocks. .having produced results in the way of structure 
which have a certain agreement. 

2 . An aggregate or fusion of plastids all of the 
same structure: opp. to alloplast. 

1883 [see homo. organ s.v. Homo-]. i 

Homoplastic (-plze'Stik), a. Biol. [f. as prec. 
H- Gr. 7T XaefTiKos fit for moulding.] Having a simi- 
larity of structure without community of origin : 
said of parts or organs of different animals or 
plants. Opp. to Homogenetic. 

Nearly synonymous with Homomorphic c, and with 
Analogous i b ; but implying that the similarities are due. 
to similarity of environment. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI.; 40 The 
right ventricle of the bird's heart is not homogenous with 
the right ventricle of the mammal’s heart, nor the left with 
the left ; but the two cavities in each case are homoplastic. 
1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. jed. 6) xiv. 386 Homoplastic 
structures are the same with those which I have classed 
. . as analogous modifications or resemblances., 
Komoplasti.de (-plarstoid). Biol. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. irAacror moulded + -IDE.] An organism 
consisting of a number of cells all of the same 
kind. Opp. to heteroplastide and monopln slide. 

1889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct. 621 The body of unicelfulM 
organisms (monoplastides), as also that of undifferentiated 
multicellular organisms (homoplastides). Ibid. 022 pee 
H eteko plasti Dn]. 

Homoplasy (hom/rplasi). Biol. (f. as prec. 
+ Gr. - irhaaia , f. irXaois moulding, formation.] 
Homoplastic condition ; similarity of structure pro- 
duced independently by the operation of similar 
external circumstances. Opp. to Homogeny 2. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 39 When 
identical or nearly similar forces, or environments, act on two 
or more parts of an organism which are exactly or near 7 
alike, .[or] on parts in two organisms, which parts are exactly 
or nearly alike and sometimes homogenetic, the resuUioS 
correspondences called forth in the several parts in the two 
organisms will be nearly orexactly alike .. I propose to can 
this kind of agreement homoplasis or homoplasy. EnL 4 ° 
What, exactly, is to be ascribed to homogeny, and what.to 
homoplasy, in the relations of this series of structures, is 
matter for careful consideration. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Homoplasy, the assumption by organisms of external y 
similar forms when exposed to sirmjar external conditions. 
A good example is seen in the similarity of the America 
aloe, which is an Agave, to the true aloe. 

I! Homoptera (h<jmp*ptera), sb. pi. Bniomi 
[mod.L. (Latreille 1817), Gr, Spo- Homo- + 
Tircpov wing: cf. Gr. dpbirrepos with the same 
plumage.] A suborder of Hemiptera, comprising 
insects of very various forms, with wings of unitonn 
texture : contrasted with Heteroptera, 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, .xlvii. (18281 IV. 385 * 

nominated the last of these suborders Homoptera, £> 
Kirby Hab. <$• Inst. Anim. II. xx. 319 The Homoptera 
four deflexed wings often of a substance between conac 
and membranous. X874 Lubbock Orig. 

The Homoptera agree with the Heteroptera in the stru 
of the mouth, and in the metamorphoses. * ... 1 

Hence Homo'pter [F. ho in op tire, Latrei j. 
Homopteran, a member of the HonicpttT> 
Homo*pter<ras a belonging to or having 
characters of the Homoptera. ‘ v n . 

X826 Kirdy & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 3 5 , 

considerable differences take place in the wow?. 
Homoplerous insects. 1842 Brande Diet. off. etc.» _ j r. 
terans, Homoptera , the name of an order .°* , in *{. -Jhose 
membered from the Hentiptera of Lmnscus, indu ,S_ oU5 
in which the wing-covers are of an uniform semimem 
consistency. 1864 Webster, Homofter . • tT . f(V 

Homostyled (hp-m^stoild), a. Bot. [f* * ® * 

+ Style + -ed-.] Having the styles or ]>isti ( 
different individual plants) of the same leng 
tively to. the stamens ( - Hoitoaoh'ous 1 , 
5I0EFH1C b) : opp. to hctirostvUd. Also . 
stylic (hpnwstoHik), Homostylons { ^ 

adjs. in same sense ; Homostyly (hp sir.- h 

condition of being homostyled. 

1877 [see HKTr.EOSTVl.co]. 1883 T'lOMrsoN ■ £[i 

T-crtil. Fleivtrs 20 Homostyhc plants with iiTegoUr ^ 

1B86 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hcmostyhus. 1887 Gonna- Bit I 
Plants 481 Homostyly, same a j homogony. 
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Homotaxial C-tse-ksial), a. Geol. [f. Homo- +' 
Gr. -rafm (f. ra[ is) arrangement + -al.] Applied 
to strata in different regions, having the same rela- 
tive position with respect to those underlying and 
overlying them, hut not necessarily contempora- 
neous : cf. Homotaxis ; also to the fossil remains 
(usually of similar character) found in such strata. 

1870 Huxley Atiniv. Addr. Geol. Sac. inf?. Jrnl. XXVI. 
p. xlii, Certain formsof life in one locality occur in the same 
general order of succession as, or are homotaxial with,- 
similar forms in the other locality. 1888 J. Prestwich 
Geol. II. 4 The homotaxial relations of the groups. 

Hence Homota*xially adv.\ in the way of or in 
relation to homotaxy. Also Homota'xeou.s, Ho- 
mota’xic adjs. = Homotaxial. 

x866 Illicit. Obscnt. No. 56. 97 As homotaxeous, and not 
as contemporaneous. 1872 Nicholson Palxont. {1879) 1. 42 
The Silurian rocks of Europe, North America, South 
America, Australia, &c., contain very' similar fossils, and are 
undoubtedly ‘homotaxeous’. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Atiim. Introd. 22 The species which constitute the corre- 
sponding or homotaxic terms in the series, indifferent locali- 
ties, are not identical. x88o Dawkins Early Man 22 note. 
If., we .look at them, homotaxially, from the point of view 
offered by the European Meiocenes, they are Meiocene. 
Homotaxis (-tarksis). Geol. [irreg. f. Gr. 
<5/zo- Homo- + raft? arrangement. The Gr. for- 
mation would be *vjioni£(a homotaxy.] The con- 
dition of being homotaxial ; the relation of strata 
having the same relative position in the geologic 
series, or of the similar forms of life occurring in 
such strata. 

1862 Huxley Atiniv. Addr. Geol. Soc. in Q. Jrttl. XVIII. 
p. xlii, For Geology (which after all is only the anatomy and 
physiology of the earth) it might be well to invent some 
single word (such as ‘homotaxis', similarity of order), in 
order to express an essentially similar idea fi.e. to f homo- 
logy ' in anatomy]. Ibid. p. xlvi, The mischief of confound- 
ing that ‘homotaxis’ or ‘ similarity of arrangement' which 
can be_ demonstrated, with ‘synchrony’ or identity of date, 
for which there is not a shadow of a proof, under the one 
common term 1 of ‘ contemporaneity ’. 1870 Ibid. XXVI. 

p. xliii. The use of the term ‘ homotaxis ’ instead of ‘syn-. 
chronism * has not, so far As I know, found much favour in 
the eyes- of geologists. 1883 Nature 18 Jan. 262 It cautions 
the student against the confusion of geological' synchrony 
with stratigraphical homotaxis." 

Homotaxy (-treksi). jEtymol. regular f. for prec. 
1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 295 note, Homotaxis is im- 
possible.. homotaxia, homotaxy, is the eligible form. 1889 
in Cent. Diet. 

Homotropal (homp-tnSpal), a. Bot. ' [f. as next 
+ -al.] -next. 

1844' in Hoblyn Diet. Med. (ed. 2) 148. 1855 Balfour 
Hot. (ed. 3) 302 In an anatropal seed, where the micropyle 
is close to the hilum, and the chalaza at the opposite 
extremity, the embryo is erect or homotropal. 

Homotropons (-p*tr< 5 pas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. bfto- 
Homo- + -Tpon-or turning + -ous (after F. homotrope , 
A. Richard 1819) : cf. Gr. bfiorpo-nos of like disposi- 
tion.] Of the embryo of a seed: Having the 
radicle directed towards the hilum. Opp. to attli- 
tropous or Jieterotropous , 

1829 P. Clinton tr. Richards Elan. Bot. (ed. 4) 398‘The 
embryo is said to be homotropous when it has the same 
direction with the seed,' that is to say, when its radicle . cor- 
responds to the hilum. 1870 Bentley Bot. (ed. 2) 342 The 
embryo is said to be erect or homotropous. 

Homotype (hjrmotaip). Biol. [f. Gr. o/xo- 
Homo- 4 rvnos Type.] A part or organ haying 
the same type of structure as another, a homologue ; 
applied esp. to serially or laterally homologous 
parts in the same organism. 

1840 T. A. G. Balfour Typ. Char. Nat. (i860) 64 A general 
likeness is sufficient in nature to constitute, in the eyes of 
naturalists, a type, and hence they speak of such as homo- 
logies or nomotypes. 1840 Owen Nat. Limbs 19 The 
femur, the homotype of the humerus. 1854 — Skcl. <$■ 
Teeth in Cite. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 170 So far as each seg- 
ment. .is a repetition or ‘ homotype 'of every other segment. 
1872 Mivart Elan. Atiat. 213 The successive vertebrae .. 
are serial homologues. or homotypes. 

Hence Homotypal (h^Tnntuipal), Homotypic 
(hpnwtrpik), -leal adjs. , of the character of, or 
relating to, a homotype; homologous. Homo- 
typy(h?'m<rt3ipi, himjrtipi), relation of homotypes; 
homology ; esp. serial or lateral homolog)'. 

1849 Owen Nat. Limbs 29. .To discern their *homotypal 
relations and their classification. 1871 H. Macmillan True 
Vine iii. (1872) 102 The vine presents a repetition both of 
homotypal parts and of homotypal arrangement of parts. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Homotypic. 1870 Rollcston A nine. 
Life 03 The large pincers of the scorpion are *homotypical 
. .with the large pincers of the crayfish. 1874 Pop. Eneycl. 
s.v., *Hontotvpy, another term for serial homology. 1878 
Bell GcgcnbauPs Comp. Anat. 64 Homotypical organs . . 
are often so changed that their homotypy cannot be 
recognised, and has to be worked out. 

Homousian : see Homoousian. 
t Homple. Obs. ? Some kind of linen fabric. 
C1450 in Ret. Ant. I. 27 Lobe well your lawne, your 
homple, and your lake . . Ye washe cleyn. [1847-78 Halli- 
Well, II out pel, a kind of jacket. Norths 
Homple, var. of Rumple v. 

II Homtmcio (Iwnurnsw). [Latin dim. of homo, 
ho min-, man.] ^ Homuncule. 

1643 Pryn.ne Sov. Poorer Part App. 153 An hundred 
Homuncioes more or lesse. 1650 Bulwer A nlh tv/omet. 253 
Such an Homencio was Mr. Jefferies the late Queens 


Dwarfe. 1753 Ess. Celibacy 64 Producing an homuncio by 
the laws of matterand motion. 1802 BiiNTHAsr IVks. (1838- 
43) XI. 129 But it is something for an Homuncio like myself 
to put all these potentates into jeopardy. 

Homuncule, -uncle (hcmzrqkwl, -r‘gk’ 1 ). 
[ad. L. homunculus , (also in ling, use) dim. of 
homo man. Cf. P\ homuncule (i*th c. in Littre).] 
A little or diminutive man ; a mannikin. 

1656 H. More Euthus. Tri. 46 That there is an artificial! 
way of making an Homunculus, and that the Fairies of the 
woods, Nymphs and Giants themselves had some such ori- 
ginal!. 1696 J. Edwards Danonstr. Exist. God u. 124 Par- 
celsus’s artificial homuncle. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. ii, 
Homunculus. 1839 New Monthly Mag . LVI. 25 The door 
opened suddenly, and admitted an Homuncule, of about 
four feet three. 

Hence Homu’ncalar c., diminutive, pigmy. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 13 Delappius. .not 
only saw these homuncular tadpoles, but pretended to trace 
one of them bursting through the tunic by. which it was 
swaddled. 

Homy, homey (h^mi), colloq. [f. HomejA 
+-Y. For analogical' spelling, cf. bony , limy. ] 
Resembling- or suggestive of home ; home-like ; 
having the feeling of home ; homish. 

1856 Kingsley in L ife (1877) 1. 488, 1 like to. .feel ‘homey* 
wherever I be. 1864 Ibid. II. 194, I saw .. plenty of our 
dear English 'lady’s smock’ in the wet meadows near here 
[Bayonne], which looked very homy. 1874 Mrs. Whitney 
We Girls ix. 181 * What a beautiful old homey house it is l ’ 

‘ And what a homey family ! ’ 

Hence Ho'miness, homy quality or character, 
homelikeness. 

1885 Roe Driven, back to Eden 69 A sense of rest, quiet, 
comfort, and hominess. 1888 Pall Mall G. 30 Apr. 11/2 
The 1 Hominess ’ of the French Character. 

Homyger, obs. form of Homager. 

Homynable, shortened form of Abhominable. 

1489 Caxton Faytcs of A. iii. xvii.208 It is an homynable 
horreur. 

Hond, -e, obs. ff. Hand, Hound. Hondel, 
hondle, obs. ff. Handle v . Honderyd, -yth, 
hondre, -ed, -eth, obs. ff. Hundred, -edth. 
Hondhabend, -habbing, var. Hand-habend. 

Hone (houn), sb . 1 Forms : 1 h&n, 4 bonne, 5 
boone, 7 hoan(e, 5- bone. [OE. hdn str. fern. 
= ON. he in str. fern. (Sw. dial, hen, Da. been)."] 

1 1 . A stone, a rock. (OE.) Obs. 

Frequently applied to a stone serving as a landmark. 

939 in Birch Cartul. Sax. II. 458 ponne nor]> framr setle to 
nctles stede to bsere hane. 966 Ibid. III. 435 Of [>a:re 
grse^an hane and lang hearpdene. 12. . Ibid. II. 481 J>onon 
on readan hane, of j>asre hane on bone herpa>. 

2 . A whetstone used for giving a fine edge to 
cutting tools, esp. razors. ‘ 

c X325 Poem Times Ediv. II, 86 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 327 
He put in his pautener an honne and a komb. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 245/1 Hoone, barbarys instrument, ^. 1545 
Raynold Byrth Mankynde 11. vr. 127 Rub it on a Barbers 
Whetstone, called a Hone. 16x2 Woodall Sttrg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 2 Take in his Chest a good Hoane. 1746 
Simon in Phil. Trans. XLI V. 323 The Whetstones or Hones 
..sold for Lough-Neagh Stones, are none of these, but of 
a soft gritty kind, and found near Drogheda. 1807 P. Gass 
Jrnl. 79 Part of a log quite petrified, .of which good whet- 
stones or hones could be made. x88i Young Every Man 
his own Mechanic § 358 After a few hours set it on a hone. 

3 . Stone of which such whetstones are made ; 
hone-stone. (Several kinds of stone varying greatly 
in mineral composition are nsed for this purpose.) 

1793 Hely tr. O' Flaherty s Ogygia II. 178 Lough-Neach 
..which most assuredly converts holly into hones. 1806 
Gazetteer Scott, (ed. 2) 163/2 In the parish of Ratho is 
found a species of whetstone or hone, of the finest sub- 
stance. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v.. Various kinds, differ- 
ing greatly in texture and hardness, are employed. Norway 
ragstone, water-of-Ayr, bluestone, Germah-hone, and many 
other varieties. 

4 . at ltd b . and Comb, hone-pavement : see quot. 
1788; hone-stone, = senses 2 and 3; spec, a very 
siliceous clay slate having a conch oidal fracture 
across the grain of the rock ; also called novaculite. 

1788 Chambers ' Cycl. s.v., Bed of hones, or hone-pave- 
ment, one of the tools used in the operation of grinding 
specula for telescopes ; formed of pieces of the finest blue 
hone or whetstone, cz 790 Imison Sch. Art II. 108 The 
hone pavement has uniformly taken out all_ the emery ; 
strokes. 1855 tr. Labarle s Arts Mid. Ages i. 25 Hone- 
stone, a compact, fine-grained magnesian limestone. 1882 
Geikie Tcxt-bk. Geol.-u. 11. § 6. 122 Whet-slate, novaculite, 
hone-stone, an exceedingly hard fine grained siliceous rock. 

Hone, sb.- north, dial. Also 4 bon, bowne, 
4-5 hoyn(e, 4-9 hune. [ME. hdn, app. derived 
from Hone Delay, tarrying: in the phrases 

but, without hone , often a convenient metrical tag. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5795 SiJ>en sal boil wit-outen hon Wend 
to king pharaon. # Ibid. 84x3 Curtaisli, wit-vten hone, He 
yatte hir freli al hir bone, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Paulus 
£04 Bad b 3me • • Set fyre at atiis but ony Jiowne. c 1400 
Rowland ff O. 34J Send owte Rowlande withowtten hone 
[rime tone], c 1460 Toivneley Myst. xxii. 22S Withoutt any 
hoyne [rime soyne=soon]. _ 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. Ilf. 
434 For to devyiss without[in] ony hune, Richt wyslie than 
quhat best wes to be done. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 
629 That thay suld pas but hone. 182a Edin. Mag. May 
422/2 The trauchl't stag i’ the wan waves bp, But lmliness 
or hune. 

Hone, sb .3 Obs. dial. A swelling or tumour. 

[See Honewort, quot. 1633, the sole authority for this.] 

Hone, v . 1 north, dial. Forms: 4 hon(e, 5-6 


boyne. ' [Goes with Hone sb . 2 (the vb. being app. 
the source) : origin obscure. The rimes show 
that it had ME. close o (giving Sc. o, ii) ; its mod. 
Eng. form would be 00 (; 7 ), and.it is thus distinct 
from Hone v.% The qy in some texts is northern 
spelling of <7.] inir. To delay, tarry, hesitate. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6088 Yee be alle belted, wit staf in hand, 
Hones poght quils yee ar etand. Ibid. 19867 Petre ban 
bigan til hon. c 1400 Melayite 819 In no place wolde he 
hone [rime done], c 1460 Tcnvncley Myst. iii. 310 It shall 
be done full sone brether, help to bere. .ffull long shall I not 
hoyne to do my devere. Ibid. viii. 363 It may not help to 
houer ne hone [rime bone=boon]. 1570 Levixs Manip. 
215/20 To Hoyne, hxrcre. 

Hone, V.- dial, and l/.S. Also 8 Loan. [a. 
OF. hogner , hoigner, Norman dial, hotter , (13th c. 
in Littre) 1 to grumble, mutter, murmure ; to re- 
pine; also, to whyne as a child, or dog* (Cotgr.), 
app. f. hon, a cry of discontent (cf. * Hoigner , on 
hogner , faire hon hon, et criailler comme font les 
enfants quand ils voudraient bien avoir quelque 
chose Dnez Diet. 1664, in Godef.).] inir. To 
grumble, murmur, whine, moan. 

1621. Burton A nat. Mel. in. ii. 111. 614 Admiring and com- 
mending her still, and lamenting, honing [1638, 1651, etc. 
moaning], wishing himselfe any thing for Her sake. 1657 G. 
Starkey Helmont's Vittd. 243, 1 know that the Galenical 
Tribe will whine and hone pitifully, rather than lose to be 
reputed Chymists._ 182$ Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Convalescent , 
He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to himself. 
1828 Scott / a M. Perth v, Thou awakest to hone, and pine, 
and moan, as if she had drawn a hot iron across thy lips, 
b. To whine or pine for; to hanker after. 

1600 Holland Livy 1. vii. 6 Some of the Oxen . . missed 
their fellowes. behind, and boning after them, bellowed as 
their nature is. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 36. 3/1 When in 
Wezon ’tis gone, For another I hoan. <*17x3 Ellwood 
Autobiog. (1714) 64, I had no Money., nor ever honed 
after it. 1754 Richardson Grandison xxxv. (18x2) I. 264 
She brought a servant up with her.. who hones after the 
country. 1883 G. F. Smith in Trans. A trier. Philol . Soc. 50 
Iionc , ‘ to pine or long for anything ’, is not yet obsolete 
in the South, though perhaps rare. 1884 Harper's Mag. 
Oct. 800/1 ' I’m just honin’ after food is another example of 
the Tennessee patois. 

Hence Ho*ning vbl. sb. txn&ppl. a. 
x8oz Lamb Cur. Fragrn. iv. Poems, Plays, etc. (1884) 2 °3 
What weeping, sighing, sorrowing, honing . . friends, rela- 
tives. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 505 When I had heard his 
honing and moaning about Moscow. 

Hone, v. 3 [f. Hone trans. To sharpen 
on a hone. Hence Honed ppl. a., Honer. 

1826 Carlyle Early Lett. (1886) II. 349 Without aid from 
any grinder or honer whatever. 1828 Webster s.v., To 
hone a razor. X837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 576 A well-honed 
knife. 1856 Leisure Hour V. 13/1 Honing and strapping 
his stock of razors. 

Hone in O hotic : see Ohone, alas 1 
Honement, obs. form of Ojnement, ointment 
Honer, honerable, obs. ff. Honour, -able. 
Honest (p’nest), a: Also 4-5 onest(e, 4-6 
honeste. [a. OF. honestc (12th c. in Littre), 
mod.F. honnete ( = It onesto, Sp., Pg. hones to), 
ad. L. honestus honourable, respectable, decent, 
fine, handsome, f. hotios, -or, honor-. Honour.] 

1 . Of persons : Held in honour ; holding an 
honourable position ; respectable. Obs. 

CX325 Metr. Horn. 160 A widou..com this Candelmesse 
feste, And scho wald haf als wif honeste Hir messe. 13.. 
K. At/s. 158 Oliinpias .. Wolde make a riche feste Of 
knyghtis and ladies honeste. 1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xi. 23 
It is esy in the i3en of God, sudeynli to make onest a pore 
man. <ri4oo Destr. Troy 1471 A woman. .Onest & abill, & 
Ecuba she hight. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 46 b, The 
honest and sustanciall persons arrested or indited. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia iv. hi Houses, wherein liue the 
honester sort of people, as Farmers in England. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. in. 57 He told me That that 
Country is pleasant enough, and full of good honest People. 
1692 Load. Gaz. No. 2735/4 The Purchaser to take 2 honest 
Men, and the Seller 2 more, for all such Goods. 

b. To make an honest woman of : to marry (a 
woman) after seduction, dial, or vulgar. (The 
sense may have been associated with 3 b * chaste \) 
16*9 Earle Microcosm., Servin^man (Arb.) 84 The best 
worke he does ts his marrying, for it makes an honest woman. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. viii, Miss Nancy was, in 
vulgar language, soon made an honest woman. 18*4 Scott 
St. Ronan's xxv, My right honourable father nourished 
some thoughts of making an honest woman of Marie tie 
Maxtigny. 1825 Jamikson s.v^ If he .. marries her, he 
is said to ‘make an honest woman of her*, L e. he does all 
in his power to cover her ignominy, and to restore her to 
her place in society. 1887 Miss Braddon Like ff Unlike 
III. v. 64, I wish he had been free to make your sister an 
honest woman. # > , 

e. As a vague epithet of appreciation or praise, 
esp. as used in a patronizing way to an inferior. 
(Cf. worthy .) , . , 

1551 T. W ilson Legikc (1580) 83, 1 had good <hen 
a mannes house. Ergo, he is an honest man. *5 3 
BAND Camfo di Fior 309 Honest man, is thi name 

Boloniaf 159 ° Shaks. MJds. N. m. i I 
honest Gentleman J 1681 VmzsAfs. t, A M. J 

were for laying honest Dand byy On 

husbandry. 1709 Tathr No . f in a good 

alone (says one of the Honest rclJO ' v ' ; » ; n Fn-lard. 
Humourrhe-s ^ good Company as an,; 
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of quarter sessions, was accustomed, when he sentenced a 
prisoner, to begin, ‘Now, my honest man, you have been 
convicted of felony'. 

t 2 . Of things, conditions, actions, etc. Obs. 

a. Worthy of honour, honourable, commend- 
able ; bringing honour, creditable. 

13.. CoerdeL. 1773 Christmas is a time full honest; Kyng 
Richard, it honoured with gret feste. 1340 Ayenb . 222 pet 
stat of spoushod is zuo holy and suo honeste. C1386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 780 In honeste wyse as longeth to 
a knyght. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Alle 
vertuouse and honest thynges. 1526 Tindale Rom. xii. 17 
Prouyde afore honde thynges honest in the sight of all men. 
1533 Bellenden Livy II. 153 1 'hare wes na batall mair 
honest, than this last rehersit. 1548 Hall Chron Edw. 1 1 ”, 
223 b, Kyng Henry', .founded a solempne schoole at Eton 
.. an honest Colege of sad Priestes, with a greate nombre 
of children. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11. xi. (1651) 29 
That respects onety things delectable and pleasant, this 
honest. 1700 Dry den tr. Ovid’s Met . xm. 408 Many a 
manly wound All honest, all before. 17x5-20 Pope Ilicui 
v. 312 Know, 'tis not honest in my soul to fear, Nor was 
Tyqides born to tremble here. 

b. Free from disgrace or reproach ; respectable, 
decent, seemly, befitting, becoming. 

1340 Ayenb . 229 Loke fie uram uoule wordes pet ne byefi 
na3t honeste. c 1350 Leg. Rood (1871} 76 To plant pa wandes 
in honest place, Forto he keped honestly, And wirschipd als 
pai war worthy. CX440 Gesia Rom. xvii, 60 (Add. MS.) It 
were more honest that I shuld have such a wyf, and my 
felaw to have suche a wyf as I have. 1514 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 52, I will that, the day of my buryall, she niaik 
an honest dynner to my frendes and neybours. 1633 Earl. 
Manch. A l Mondo (1636) 37 Honest sepulture is a blessing. 
1653 Walton Angler ii. 44 Now lets go to an honest Ale- 
house and sing Old Rose. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. 61 
Corants, Sarabands, and Jigs, used for honest mirth and 
delight at Feasts. 

c. Decent or respectable in appearance ; with- 
out blemish ; comely, 'fair* ; neat, tidy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19850 (Cott.) All maner crepand heist, 
paa pat er noght laid honest. C1340 Ibid. 6067 (Trin.) 
A clene lomb pat is honest. 1388 Wyclif Ruth iii. 3 Be 
thou waischun and anoynttd, and be thou clothid with 
onestere clothis. 1493 Festival l (W. de \V. 1515) 31 The 
people wolde .. clvppe tbeyr berdes & polle tbeyr heedes 
& so make them honest ayenst eester day. 1526 Tindale 
1 Cor. xii. 23 Apon those members of the body Which we 
thynke lest honest put we most honestie on. e 1566 J. Alda Y 
tr.Boaystuau's Theat. World Riv, [He] hath created the 
chin . . after so honest a forme, and hath enriched it with 
a bearde. 

3 . Of persons : Having honourable motives or 
principles ; marked by uprightness or probity. 

fa. In early use in a wide sense: Of good 
moral character, virtuous, upright, well-disposed. 

139° Gower Conf. I. no A king wise and honest in alls 
thing. Ibid. III. 136 So shulde he be the more honest To 
whom god yaf so worthy a yifte. 1535 Coverdale i Kings 
1. 52 Yf he wil be an honest man, there shall not one heer" 
fall from him vpon the earth. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholas's Voy. 1. xxii. 28 Beyng a good Pilot and a very 
honest man. 16x3 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 393 For the 
credit of this honest and loyall . . societie. 1672 Cave Prim. 
Chr. 1. I. (1673) 10 The honester and severer Romans were 
ashamed on 't. 1702 Rowe Tamerl '. Ded., It were to be 
wish’d . . that the World were honest to such a degree, qnd that 
there were not that scandalous defect of common morality. 

b. spec. Chaste, ‘virtuous’; usually of a woman. 
arch. 

c 1400 Cato's Mor. 57 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1670 Fie to 
take wife..bot ho be honest, .ne halde hir for na druri if ho 
be vnchest. 1428 E. E. Wills (1S82) 79 The mariage of 
onest and poure maidens. 1535 Coverdale 2 F.sdras xvL 
49 Like as an whore cnuyeth an honest woman. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IF. iv. ti. 103 Wives may be merry, and yet honest 
too. x66t Pepys Diary. 11 Aug., Colonel Dillon, .comes to 
church with them, which makes me think they are not 
honest. 1669 Shadwkll R. Shepherdess 1. i, You marry’d 
me to keep me honest, did you? x 7 xx Steele Sleet. No. 
xx8 T 2 The Maid is honest, and the Man dares not be 
otherwise. 


c. That deals fairly and uprightly in speech and 
act ; sincere, truthful, candid ; that will not lie, 
cheat, or steal. (The prevailing modern sense the 
‘ honest man ’ being the ‘ good citizen the ’law- 
abiding man, as opposed to the rogue, thief, or 
enemy of society.) 

h)estr, Troy 4S Ouyde and olhir hut onest were ay 
* * * hes dampnet his dedys. c 1500 Dcctr. Gd. Servaunis in 
Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) S Ye seruauntes ..Be ye 
honest and dylvrcnt. 1581 Pettie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 
(isE6) 42 He, which plainly telleth the truth, sheweth him- 
“ an nonest man. 1674 Brlvint Saul at Ettdor 
202 I ne honestest .Monks we know are sometimes tempted 
to say strange things. 1734 Pore Ess. Man iv. 248 An 
honest man s the noblest work of God. 2751 Johnson 
Rambler I\o. x£ 9 ? 12 She. .was at last convinced that she 
had been flattered, and that her glass was honester than her 
maid. X79X G. Gambado 'Ann. Horscm. iv. (1809) 83 A 
dealfcr in Moorfields (who.. is no honester than he ought to 
bc >. *&49 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 1J7 Though often 


. . agents, but they 

easier for honest men to enjoy their own. Proverb. ‘ When 
thieves (or rogues] fall out, honest men come by their own.’ 

d. Ingenuous; without disguise, open, frank, not 
concealing one's real character (good or bad). 

1634 Ford P. Warbeck 11. i, Bless the young man ! Our 
nation would be laugh'd at For honest souls through 
Christendom. 3680 Otwav Orphan ji. v, I am a doating 
honest Slave, itoi Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. \. i. 171 Dull 
heavy_ things ! Whom Nature has left honest In meer 
frugality. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Etig. iv. 1 . 437 The honest 


monk was so illiterate that he did not know what he ought 
to say on an occasion of such importance. x866 Howells 
Vetief. Life ii. 23 He beheld the honest swind ling counten- 
ance' of a hotel portier. 

4 =. Of actions, feelings, etc. : Showing uprightness 
or sincerity of character or intention ; lair, straight- 
forward ; free from fraud. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22914 Sant gregor gaf ansuer honest. 

13.. K. Alis. 4011 He no dude no treson. His dede n*as 
bote honest. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 166 Leuefell 
Company, and Honest Besynes. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
382 Their honest and reasonable excuses could not be heard. 
3617 Moryson I tin. 11. 268 A quiet harvest that might arise 
out of their own honest labour. 1658 Bramhall Consecr. 
Bps. ix. 218 It is none of the honestest Pleas, Negate fac- 
tum, to deny such publick Acts as these, a 1732 Gay Fables 
11. vi. 10 Unbrib’d, unaw’d, he dares impart The honest dic- 
tates of his heart. T1848 Thackeray Van . Fair lii, The 
very best and honestest feelings of the man came out in 
these artless outpourings of paternal feeling. 1883 Law 
Times 20 Oct. 408/1 The object of a bankruptcy law .. 
should be the economical and honest distribution of a 
bankrupt’s estate. 

b. Of money, gain, etc. : Gained or earned by 
fair means, without cheating or stealing; legitimate. 

[1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer m. Wks. (Rtldg.) 125/2 You 
must call usury and extortion God’s blessing, or the honest 
turning of the penny.] 1700 T. Brown tr. Frcsnfs A ntusem. 
Ser. Com. 25 Some call Trade, Honest Gain, and . . have 
lacker'd it with the Name of Godliness. 1825 Mrs. Cameron 
Houlston Tracts I. 10 (title) An Honest Penny is worth 
a Silver Shilling. 1873 Slang Diet. 194 Instructions to earn 
an honest shilling. 1887 Jessopp Arcady vii. 216 He turns 
an honest penny by horse hire. 

C. Of a thing .* Not seeming other than it Is ; 
genuine, unadulterated, unsophisticated. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 126 Behold what honest 
cloathes you send forth to bleaching. 1674 tr. MartinierPs 
Voy. N. Countries 31 We were glad to betake ourselves to 
the provisions we had brought.. which was honest Bisket 
and salt Beef. 1812 Crabbe T. in Verse xiv, His Conscience 
never checks him when he swears The fat he sells is honest 
fat of bears. 2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 307/2 The honest mouth 
of a three-year old horse should be thus formed [etc.]. 1884 
Child Ballads 11. xxxvii. 322/2 Bringing some honest bread 
and wine with her. 

6. as adv. = Honestly ; or (poet.) in comb, with 
another adj., expressing union of the two qualities 
denoted. 

a 1592 Greene fas. IV, it. i, Yet would I, might I choose, 
be honest-poor. 359S Shaks. Merck. V. m. iv. 46 As 
I have euer found thee honest true. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes iv. i. 176 And why slay him, if that he honest meant? 
1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess . 330 Wares and Commodities, 
honester made. 

6. Comb., as Jionest-heartcd, - looking , -minded, 
- natured adjs. 

1599 Sandys Europx Spec. ft 637) 206 An honest-hearted 
desire, but no probable dessein. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 
174 (R.) Worshipful, honest-minded, and well disposed 
merchants. 1607 Shaks. Tivton v. i. 89 My honest Natur’d 
friends. X783 Burns Song, * My father was a farmer ’ ix, 
A cheerful honest-hearted clown. 1895 J. Smith Pennan. 
Mess. Exod. xix. 304 Jethro brings in his honest-hearted- 
ness. 1897 Mag. of Art Sept. 251 Honest-looking enough. 

+ Honest, v- obs. [ad. L. honest-are to honour, 
dignify, adorn, embellish, f. honest-us Honest. 
Cf. obs. F. honester.'] 

1. traits. To confer honour upon ; to honour. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus, xi. 23 L^t is forsothe in the ejen of 

God, sodeynly to honesten [1388 to make onest ; Vulg. 
honestare\ the pore, a 1575 ^ ABr. Parker Corr. (Par- 
ker Soc.) 41 1 For his more estimation I have honested him 
with a room in the arches. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. 1. iv, 
You have very much honested my lodging with your pre- 
sence. a 16x3 Ovekbury A Wife (1638) 279 To honest it 
with the tittle of clemency. 

2 . To cause to appear honest or honourable ; to 
justify, defend, excuse. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 396 It stood him 
vpon to honest his actions. 1651 Charleton Eph. <5- Cimut. 
Matrons 11. Pref., That learned and pious Divine ; who 
was willing to honest the poor womans lapse. 1654 H. 
L’Estrange Chat. I (1655) 186. Specious pretences they 
wanted not to honest, to justifie the enterprize. 

3. To ‘ make an honest woman of’ : see Honest 
a. 1 b. 

1611 Spef.d Hist. Gt . Brit. ix. xii, (1632) 717 Honested by 
lawfull matrimony, a 1652 Brome Cov. Card. v. iii, I ask 
no further satisfaction of you, then to be honested by. 
marriage. 

H 4 . • nonce-use , from the adj. 

1669 Sjiadwell R . Shepherdess 1 . i, You marry V! me to 
keep me honest, did you? l‘ll honest you; I will go in- 
stantly and meet ’em all three. 

F So *nest ate, v. Obs . rare— 0 , [f. L. hones tat-, 
ppl. stem of honesiare : see prec.] ‘To honour* 
(Cockernm 1623). 

t Honesta’tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. type 
*Jionestdt idn-enij f. honest-dre to Honest.] The 
action of making honourable ; something that does 
honour to one; an honourable quality or attribute. 

1648 W. Montague Devout Ess. 1. x . § 6. xi8 By which 
virtuous qualities and honestations they have been more 
happy than others in their applications to move the mindes 
of men. 

d Hone*stete. Obs. Also onestete(e. [a. OF. 
honestete (mod.F. honuetetd, = Pr. honeslclat, Sp. 
h onest idad, Pg. honeslidade ) Com. Rom. type 
*honcstiidt-em, for L. honesidt-em.~\ =* Honest y. 

c 1315 Shoreham 69 3 «t scholdy nau3t Honestete sosvene. 


X340 Ayenb. 53 J>e uerstejibbek be }>e ulesse, fie ofier be hk 
ioliuete..fie uerfie be his onestete, 1377 Langl. P. /’/. 
B. xv. go- As holynesse and honestete [v, r: honeste] oute 
of holicherche spredeth. CX386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 366 
Wedded with fortunat honestetee, 
f Hone’stify, V. Obs. nonce-wd, [f. L.honesi- 
11 s honest + -FY.j trans. =- Honest v. 3 , 
a x6$z Brome Mad Couple v. ii, PJe marry,-and honestide 
her. 

Honestly (fnestli), adv. [f. Honest a. + 

-LY 2 .] In an honest manner. 

+ 1 . In an honourable or respectful manner, 
honourably, worthily, respectably; in a seemly or 
becoming manner ; decently. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 47 Ofte hy sseawefi and dijtefi bam fie more 
quaynteliche and fie more honesteliehe. c 1386 Chaucer 
Merck. T. 782 His housynge, his array, as honestly To hk 
degree was maked as a kynges. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
vi. 20 He gers fiam be keped honestly and wirschipfully. 
1504 Bury Wilts (Camden) 104 Yf yt be so y* I,. fall to 
pouerte, and may not leue honestly. X559 Ibid. 153 To 
bringe my bodie honestly to the grounde. 1645 Ussher Body 
j Div. (1647) 275 Friends and Neighbours should see that his 
body be honestly buried, and Funerals decently performed. 

2 . With honourable or upright conduct; esp. 
without fraud or falsehood ; with honest intention 
or by honest means; sincerely, fairly, frankly, 
without disguise." 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 342 For he hath first his love 
founded Honestehch as for to wedde. 1428 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 78 That he gouerne hym goodly and onestly. 1 526 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de \V. 1531) 48 b, A man that hath a good 
crafte wherby he myght lyue honestly. 3597 Mokley 
Introd. Mus. Ded., A nomber of honest poore men, who 
liue (and that honestly) vpon teaching.' 3625 Hart 
Ur. 11. ix. no He dealt honestlier then the Parson. 3735 
Berkeley Reasons not repl. to Walton § 7, I can honestly 
say, the more he explains, the more I am puzzled." 3738 
Swift Pol. Conversat. 185, I came honestly by it. 3788 
Y. Knox Winter Even, lxx vi. (R.), The stripling is often 
sent., to the banks of the Ganges, thereto heap up enormous 
riches, honestly if he can ; but at all events to fulfil the 
ultimate end of his mission. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 99 He does not like honestly to confess that he is talking 
nonsense. 

+ 3 . Chastely, 1 virtuously Obs . 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 705 Ellez fiay mo3t honestly ayfier 
ofier welde. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 824 The 
married Women live honestly. 1691 Wooc l A/k. Oxon. II. 
56 Whether the Females lived honestly, 'tis not for me to 
dispute it. 

Ho’nestness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness,] The 
quality of being honest, fa. Comeliness; orna- 
ment. Obs. b. Virtuousness; honesty. 

c 1420 Chron. Vtlod. st. 569 Abou3t fie tombe for honest- 
nas,_ Hit was y-sowed. 1556 J- Heywood Spider k r* 
xxxix. x6 Honestnes is vertousnes, and woorshipfulnes. 

Honesty (?*nesti). Forms : 4-5 oneste, -ty, 
4-6 honeste, 5-6 -tee, 5-7 -tie, 6 -tye, 6- 
honesty. [a. OF. (h)pneste (12th c. in Littre, 
earlier (h)onestet = It. onesth , Sp. honest ad, Vg. hon- 
est at), ad. L. honestds, r ate in, n. of quality f. 
honestus Honest, or ? honos honour.] 

I. The quality of being honest. 

+ 1 . Honourable position or estate ; high rank ; 
respectability. Obs. 

-X509 Fisher Fun. Serve. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
296 The straungers of honeste whiehe . . resortetn for to 
vysyte the souerayne must be consydered. 1520 Caxton f 
Chron. Eng. iii. 19/2 He [Daniel], .was made a man 01 
greate honeste. • . 

fb. Honour conferred or done ; respect. Vlf 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (3810) 151 He sent his sister 
Tone with mykelle honeste. 338* Wyclif x Cor. xu. 23 
The membris that ben vnhonest, han more honeste. 

Dcstr. Troy 2861 pe lell gentils, pat Venus the wor vT 
worshippit for god, And most honouret of other \\n 
oneste fiere. 3531 Elyot Gov. 1. xx, Refuse nat to doe m 
that honestie in your presence, a 1553 Udall Royster n. 
iv. iii. (Arb.) 63 More shame and harme..Then all tny 
days thou canst do me honestie. 1613 J., f )uN f rE> L l ., 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxxiv. 2 There is an hones ) 
which belongeth to the dead body of a man. 

•j* c. Honour gained by action or conduct ; repu- 
tation, credit, good name. Obs. ... 

138a Wyclif JVisd. vii. iz Vnnoumbrable honeste [i«J ) 
the hondis of it. 15x3 More Rich. If I (1883) 56 . ■ 

Shaa by his sermon loste hys honestie, and sone aue 
life, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 253*) 
sclaundrcd me before many, & so I haue lost ) . 
honesty. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. (?) Pref. x 5 Delcncc 
their owne poore honesties. _ .ai» 

fd. concr. (collect.) Honourable or respectable 
people. (Cf. the aualify.) Obs. rare. , 

--63 Abp. Parker Articles , That vseth.. delay *0 .^ 
accompte in the presence of the honestye in tn ■ 

J. Sriu&« Gurtrn tv. ii. in Hul. DodtltJ "' 

- If such a toy be used oft among tne honest), 

(not] beseem a simple man of your and my degree. 

1 2 . The quality of tvhat is becoming or belli 
ting; decency, decorum ; comeliness. Obs. . 

137 S Bauuo d Bruce .. St 8 Hy^ Eyn »i«h ^ 

he, For to dey with mar honeste. 01400 Mw* ,on|. ( 

XX. uei The ordynance. .ne the ;honestee ne i the 
is not so arrayed there, as it is here. 1538 o woody* 
land 1. i. 2 [They] lyuvd iyke svylde bestys tn lh' 
wythout lawys and rulys of honesty. .I547 y . w 
Ilhs. m. (1859) 5? How their profesnon of ch«W> 
kept, it is more honesty to P* 155 *l) cr . ,n ^Ve, and 
Needham tr. Sclden', MareU. 36 For h°n«t e 
forth e friendship which the Kepubhck hadmth tne 
of .Austria. 
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: 3 . Honourable character. 

+ a. Formerly in a wide general sense, including 
all kinds of moral excellence worthy of honour. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cotisc . 5829* A gude castelle’ he says 
‘kepes he pat his body kepcs in honeste’. 1390 Gower 
Con/. III. 272 Nought only upon chastete, But upon alle 
honeste. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1856, I shal ‘ be glad 
him forto see, Mi worship to kejxe with honestie. _ 1548 
Udall, xtc. Erasm. Par. Matt . ii._ 26 Encreased in all 
kynde of honestie, and heauenlye giftes. 2612 B. Jonson 
Catiline ill. ii, Let not.. wicked friendship force What 
honesty and vertue cannot work. 

+ b. spec. Chastity; the honour or virtue of a 
woman. Obs . 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G . IK 1673 Hypsip., Why lyked me 
thy yelow heer to see More then the bounties of myn 
honestee. C1400 Destr. Troy 2965 Hit were sittyng for 
sothe, & semly for wemen . . ouer all, here onesty attell to 
saue. 1573 J. Sanford Hours Rccrcat. (1576) rs8 A poore 
manne proude, a woman without honestie. 2622 Burton 
AnaU Mel. m. in. 11. i. (i6sx) 612 It was commonly 
practised in Diana’s temple, for women to go barefoot over 
hot coals to try their honesties. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 52 A Venus dike in honestie, though not in beautie). 
+ c. Generosity, liberality, hospitality. Obs. 
c 1400 Cato's Mor. 152 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1671 pat Jx>u 
has gitin to pe, vse hit in honeste & be no3t<alde niping. 
1551 Recorde Cast. Knovfl. (15S 6 ) *3 8 A manne not onlye 
of greate learning, but also of as great honesty in seekinge 
to profite all men by his trauaill. 1607 Shaks. Timon ill. 
i. 29 A Noble Gentleman ’tis, if he would not keep so good 
a house, .euery man has his fault, and honesty is his. 

d. Uprightness of disposition and conduct ; 
integrity, truthfulness, straightforwardness : the 
quality opposed to lying, cheating, or stealing. 
(The prevailing modem sense.) 

1579 Lyly Eu/hues (Arb.) 197 Yet hath he shown him- 
self as far from honestie, as he is from age, and as full of 
craft, as he is of courage. 1599 Sandys Europ.r Spec. (1632) 
102 Our grosse conceipts, who think honestie the best 
policie. x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 127 What other Oath, 
Then Honesty to Honesty ingag’d, That this shall be, or we 
will fall for it. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 121 The 
Saylers will as certainly take it, as you trust it to their 
honesties. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 18 Honesty 
shall be praised and starved.. to be high and great, is to be 
wise ana good. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. yii. II.-221 
Either of the two suppositions was fatal to the King’s 
character for honesty. 

e. transf. of things : cf. Honest a. 4 c. 

1842 Bischoff Woollen Mann/. (1862) II. 95 The German, 
or rather the Polish cloth, cannot be depended- upon for 
honesty, in either the breadth or the length of the cloth. 

II. 4 . a. The popular name of Lunar i a biennis, 
a cruciferous plant with large purple (sometimes 
white) flowers and flat round semi-transparent pods 
(whence the name), commonly cultivated in gardens. 
Also applied to other species of Lunaria. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cxvii. 378 We cal this herb in 
English Pennie flower., in Northfolk, Sattin, and white 
Sattin, and among our women it is called Honestie. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ii. 32 "Die second class contains 
those whose seed vessel is a silicle . . as . . honesty. x868 
G. Macdonald R. Falcouerll. 44 Purple-black heartseases, 
and thin-filmed silver pods of honesty. 1884 Miller 
Plant'll.) Lunaria biennis , Bolbonac, Common Honesty. 

b. (In full, Maidens Honesty .) A local name 
of wild Clematis or Virgin’s Bower (C. Vitalba). 

1640 Parkinson Theai . Bot. 384 The Italians call it 
Vitalba. .and in English of most country people where it 
groweth Honestie. a 1697 Aubrey Wilts. (R. Soc. MS.) 
i2o (Britten & H.) About Michaelmass all the hedges about 
Thickwood ..are as it were hung with maydens honesty: 
which looks very fine. x888 Berks. Gloss., Honesty, the 
wild clematis is always so called. - 

t c. Small Honesty ; an old name for various 
species of Pink {DiantJms). Obs . 

1578 Lytf. Dodoens 11. vii. 156 Called in Englishe by 
diuers names, as Pynkes, Soppes in wine, feathered Gillofers, 
and small Honesties. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxiii. 478. 

Honewort (h<?u'nwmt). [See quot. 1633.] A 
name for Com Parsley (. Petroselinum segetuvi) ; 
also erroneously extended to other umbelliferous 
plants, as Sison Amomum, Trinia vulgaris , and 
Cryptotienia canadensis. 

1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal xoiB Of Corne Parsteyor 
Honewort.. About the yeere 1625, I saw Mistriss Ursula 
Leigh.. gather it in the wheate ershes about Mapledurham 
..who told me it was called Honewort, ^ and that her 
Mother . . taught her to use jt .. for a swelling which shee 
had in her left cbeeke..This swelling her Mother called 
by the name of a Hone : but asking whether such tumors 
were in the said Isle (of Wight — where the mother lived] 
. .usually called Hones she could not tell. X71X J. Petiver 
in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 382 Its lower Leaves like Hone- 
wort, but deeper cut. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-it. 

Honey (br’ni), sb. {a.) Forms : a. 1 Ennis, 
hunoss, 3 buni3, 3-4 huni. (uni), 4-5 huny, (4 
houny, 5 Sc. hwnie, -ny), 6-7 hunny. 0 . 4-7 
honi, (5 ony, hoony), 4-8 hony, 5-6 honye, 5- 
honey, (6-7 honie, honnie, honny). 7. .Sir. and 
north. 7- hinny, -ie, -ey. [OE. httnig ~ OFris. 
huuig(mod.'Fns. dial.// unig, -ing ; huynigphbnning, 
- ig) t OS. lion eg, honich , -inc, Dn. ho nig, 

-ing, MLG. honnich, LG Jiontiig), OHG. honag , 
honang (MHG. honec , -ie, -ich, G. honig), ON. 
hunang (OSw.. htmagh , honag, Sw. honung, Da. 
h on ning) OTeut. *huna[n)go m neut., not recorded 
in Gothic, which has instead mi l ip = Gr. /tsAir-. 


The £ forms are mainly graphic, in accordance 
with the usual ME. writing of 0 instead of;* before 
n ; but there may have been a northern form *hdni, 
to which mod. Sc. hinnie goes back (like brither, 
mither) through ii, b, to b.J 

1 . A sweet viscid fluid, of various shades from 
nearly white to deep golden, being the nectar of 
flowers collected and worked up for food by 
certain insects, esp. the honey-bee. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xviii. 11 (xix. 10] Swoetran oferhunig 
and biobread, c 893 K. /Elfred Oros. 1. i. § 23 pjer [Est- 
landj biS swySe mycel huniz & fisc[n]aS. CX200 Ormin 
0225 Itt wass huni3 off }je feld. c 1230 Hali Aleid.a Ha 
IickeS huni of )>ornes. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 43 Hony 

6 mylk fcer ys muche. a 1300 Cursor M. 21296 pe stile 
o matheu, water it was . . And john honi suet a!s suilk. 
CX394 P. PI. Crede 726 Dranes dop nou}t but drynkep 
vp be huny. 1422 tr. Secret a Secret., Prim Priv. 
(E. E. T. S.) 247 Hote drynke makyd wytn Hoony. 1483 
Cath. Attgl. 192/iTomake Huny, melli/acere. 1508 Fisher 

7 Fenit. Ps. exxx. Wks. (1876) 227 O swete wordes, more 
sweter than hony and suger. 1563 W1N3ET Wks. (1890) II. 
48 Qubais speche wes .. nocht wordis sa mekle as certane 
Iiwnie. 1582 T. Watson Centurie 0/ Love xii. Poems 
(Arb.) 48 Hunny mixt with gall. 1590 Stenser F. Q. 
11. iii. 24 Sweete wordes, like dropping honny, she did 
shed. x6ix Bible Exod. iii. 8 A lande flowing with rnilke 
and hony. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 612 There be three things 
in vse for Sweetnesse, Sugar, Honey, Manna. 2794 Burns 
My Tocher's the Jcivel, It’s a' for the hiney he’ll cherish the 
bee. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xxxvii. V. 21 His body, im- 
mersed in honey, was carried home for a royal burial. 

b. With qualifications. 

Honey of borax. Borax h., a mixture of clarified 
honey and borax, used as a remedy in aphthous diseases 
(Hoblyn Diet. Med. Terms, 1844). t Corn h.. Stone h. 
(see quot. 1609). Clarified h., honey melted in a water- 
bath and freed from scum. Clover h., Heather h., 
that gathered from these flowers respectively, t Live h. 
(see quot. 1609). Unripe h. (see quot. 1884). Virgin h.. 
White h., honey that flows from the cells spontaneously 
without pressure, being that made by bees that have not 
swarmed. Wild h., t Wood h., that made by wild bees. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 4 Hys mete was. .wudu-huni$. 
CX200 Tnn. Coll. Horn. 139 Moren and wilde uni was his 
mete, c 2430 Two Cookery -Iks. 29 Do per-to hwyte Hony 
or Sugre. Ibid. 35 Take wyne & pouder Gyngere, 
Canelle, & a lytil claryfyid hony. 1526 Tindale Matt. 
iii. 4 Hys mcate was. .wylde hony. 1607 Tors ell Four/. 
Beasts (1658) 165 This powder with Hony-Attick, taketh 
away the spots in the face. 2609 C. Butler Fent. Mon. 
(1634) 108 While it continueth liquid, and will run of it self, 
it is called Live-honey : when it is turned white and hard., 
it is called Corn-honey, or Stone-honey. <1x648 Digby 
Closet Open. (1677) 4 it * s of three sorts, Virgin-honey, 
Life-honey, and Stock-honey. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s ; v. r 
We have two kinds of honey, white and yellow.. — The white, 
met album, called also virgin honey, trickles out spon- 
taneously from the comb, by turning it up. 2884 Phin 
Diet. Apicult. 73 Unripe Honey, honey from which the 
water has not been sufficiently evaporated. 

2 . Applied to products of the nature of, or re- 
sembling honey : esp! a. the nectar of flowers ; 
b. a preparation consisting of the expressed juice 
of dates or other fruit of palm trees. 

2732 Pope Ess. Man 11. 90 Taste the honey, and not 
wound the flow’r. 2737 Whiston J osephus , Wars Jews 
tv. viii. § 3 The better sort of them [palm trees], when they 
are pressed, yield an excellent kind of honey. X836 MAC- 
gillivray tr. Humboldt's Traz>. xxv. 387 This juice or 
honey has an agreeable acid taste. X855 Tennyson Maud 

I. iv. x, The honey of poison-flowers. 2883 V. Stuart Egypt 
271 The treacle which drains from the sugar is called black 
honey, and is much used by the natives. 1885 Gray Bot. , 
Text-bk. II. 451 The nectar .. is the sweetish liquid com- 
monly called the ‘ honey ’ of the flower, secreted by certain 
specialized organs known as nectar-glands. 

3 . (? Short for honey-cake .) Singing hinny , a 

currant cake baked on a girdle, north . 

1832 W. Stephenson Local Poems 27 Ma canny bairns 
come get your tea, I’ve made a singing hinny. ^ x8s£ Corn - 
«'*// 283 The Cornish cottage has no ‘singing hinnies', 
or rich girdle cakes. 

4 . fig. Sweetness. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- /til. v. iii. 92 Death that hath 
suckt the honey of thy breath. 26x3 — Hen.VIll , in. ii. 

22 Matter, .that for euer marres The Hony of his Language. 
1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 1. 67 The Honey dropping from 
Favonio’s tongue. 1855 Thackeray Ncivcomcs I. 216 Mrs. 
Mack was not all honey. 2893 Stevenson Cairiona 365 
He said it with a serious heat of admiration that was honey 
to the girl. 

5 . A term of endearment : Sweet one, sweet- 
heart, darling. (Now chiefly Irish and, in form 
hinnie, hinny. Sc. and Northumbr.) 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 1655 Wiyiam .. seide, *mi hony, mi 
hert al hoi J>ou me makest ’. c 2386 Chaucer Miller's T. 
431 Alisoun his hony deere. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
lxxv. 3 My hwny (r.r. hunny], my hart, my hoip, my 
heill. • c x6oo Timon 11. i. (Shaks. Soc.) 24 My sparrow, 
my hony, my duck, my cony. 2607 Tourneur Rez’. Trag. 

II. ii, Hunny, how’s this? 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull lit. 
vi, Our affairs, Honey, are in a bad .condition. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones, vii. vi, Follow her, boy, follow her; 
run in, run in, that's it, honeys. 2809-12 Mar. Edgeworth 
Ennui viii. Wks. 1832-3 VI* 74 Have done being wild, 
honey-dear, and be a credit to your family. x8x8 Scott 
Hr/. Midi, xvi, Where did he change his clothes again, 
hinny? <2x825 Song in 13 rocket t s.v. // inney, Where best 
thou been, maw canny hinny? 1832 Mrs. Trollope Dorn. 
Mann. Arner. (1894) I. 740 My children .. she a! wavs 
addressed by their Christian names, excepting when she 
substituted the word ‘honey'. 

0 . allrib. and Comb. a. Of, for, pertaining to, 


or connected with honey; as honey bike , brake 
(see Brake sb.O 3), -cake, colour , - crock , -cup, 
drink , - harvest , - knife , -mead, -pore, - scale , - shop , 
- time j wine, etc. 

c 1460 Tenon el cy Myst. v. 4 The smell of my son is lykeTo 
a feld with flouris, or *hony bike. 1542 Udall tr. Erasm. 
Apoph. n8£/V[ii9] Fair and smoothe speakyng. .Diogenes 
customably vsed to call an ‘‘hony brake, or a snare of honey. 
17x0 Addison 7Vr//<rrNo. 255 r 2 It was usual for the Priest 
. . to feast upon the Sacrifice, nay the “Honey- Cake. 2853 
Hickie tr. Aristoph. (1872) II. 418, I will now knead you 
a honey.cake. x6xr Florio, Mehchloronc, a stone partly 
yellow and partly of an “hony colour. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
v. ii. 33 Like foolish flies about an “hony-crocke. 2833 
Tennyson Poems 70 Like to the dainty bird . . Draining 
the “honeycups. <z 1648 Digby Closet Open. (1669) 97 To 
make “Honey drink. To two quarts of water take one 
pound of . Honey. <2x700 Dryden Ovid (T.), Bees., 
bring Their “honey-harvest home. 2843 Zoologist I. 28 
An abundant honey-harvest. 1884 Phin Diet. Apicult., 
*Honey-kni/e, 1. A long thin knife used for separating the 
combs from the sides of a box-hi\e. 2. A knife., used 
for cutting-off the caps of the honey-cells. <2 2735 Arbuth- 
not Congress 0/ Bees MIsc. Wks. 1751 II. 141 The first 
Foundation of their Work the skilful “Honey-Masters call 
Commosis. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 26 Petals 
numerous, small, with a “honey-pore at the back. 1832 
Don Gard. Diet, Gloss.,* H cney-scales, the scales in flowers 
which secrete honey. 2658 Rowland Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 
506 The Bees do frequently resort thither., their nest or 
“Honey-shop is not far off. 2552 Huloet, “Hony tyme 
v hen it is rypely gathered. 

b. objective And obj. gen., as honey-dresser, 
- farmer , - gatherer , - hunter , - maker , - worker ; 
honey -bearing, -dropping, - eating , - gathering , 
-making, - secreting , -storing, -yielding, etc., sbs. 
r.nd adjs. Also Honet-eateb. 

x6t2 Florio, Meli/ero,. .“honi e-bearing. 2552 Huloet, 
“Hony dressers, metlisones. 1596 Fitz-Gi.it ray Sir F. 
Drake (1881) 82 “Home-dropping Aganippes fount. 2679 
M. Rusden Further Discov. Bees 53 “Hony-gathering being 
past, the Bees have no more need of them [drones]. 2853 
Lynch Sel/lmprov. ii. 40 The continued honey-gathering 
of the bee. 2608 Topsell Serpents 68 There are none Idle, 
although they be not all “Honny-makers. 2881 Encyct. 
Brit. XII. 236/1 “Hone3’-secreting glands are to be met 
with on the leaves. 

c. parasynthetic, as honey-coloured, -hearted, etc., 
adjs. Also HoKEV-LiprED, -mouthed, etc. d. 
similative, etc., as honey-brenvn , -dun, -pale, - last - 
ing, -yellow ; honey-like adjs. Also Honey-sweet. 
e. instrumental, ns honey -bubbling, -flowing, -heavy, 
-laden, -loaded, - steeped , -stored, etc., adjs. 

2596 Fitz-Gf.ffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 89 Aganippes 
* hony-bubling fountaine. 2879 Browning Ivan Ivanov. 62 
The bush of “honey-coloured beard. <1 2000 Guthlac 1276 
in Exeter Bk., Wyrta geblowene ‘hunig-flowende. 2580 
Sidney Arcadia 1. Wks. 2725 1. 3 The honey-flowing speech 
that breath doth carry. 2884 Miss Gordon-Cumming in 
Cents Mag. XXVII. 920 “Honey-laden blossoms. 1698J. 
Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 323 The bottom of each Flower 
containsa “Hony-like Liquor. x6xx Florio, Melino, home- 
sweete, “honie-tasting. 2838 T. Thomson Client.' Org. 
Bodies 524 It is “honey-yellow, transparent, brittle. 

7 . Special Combinations : honey-ant, an ant of 
the genus Myrmecocystus, the workers of which in 
summer have the abdomen distended with honey, 
which the others feed upon when food becomes 
scarce ; + honey-apple, (ff) in OE., a lozenge or 
pastille containing honey ; {b) tr. L. melimelum, 
Gr. ‘ a sweet-apple, an apple grafted 

on a quince ’ (Liddell and Sc.) ; honey-badger — 
Honey-ratel; honey-bag, the enlargement of 
the alimentary canal in which the bee carries its 
honey ; honey-baaket, the’corhiculum of the bee : 
cf. quot. s.v. Basket sb. 7 ; honey -bearer, a 
honey-ant which stores up in its distensible abdomen 
the honey collected by the workers ; + honey- 
beer, ? mead ; honey-cell, a cell of a honey- 
comb ; honey-creeper, a bird of the Neo-tropical 
family Carebidx or Dacnididx', honey-extractor 
(see quots.) ; honey -fall = Honey-dew i ; also 
fig. ; + honey-fly = Honey-bee ; honey-gate 
(see quot.) ; honey-gland, a gland secreting 
honey, a nectary ; honey-holder = honey-bearer ; 
honey-kite = Honey-buzzard ; honey-man, a 


man who sells honey or has charge of bees ; 
honey-mark = honey-spot ; honey-moth, the 
honeycomb moth ; + honey-people, fanci- 

fully applied to honey-bees; fhoney-rore — 
Honey-dew 2; honey-soap (sec quot.); i honey- 
sop, a sop made with honey ; also, a term of 
endearment ; f honey-spot, a mole on the flesh ; 
honey-stomach = honey-bag', honey-sucker, 
one that sucks honey; spec, applied to birds ot 
the family Meliphagidx, and popularly to various 
other small birds, as the Carebidic, Aectannn .r 
(sun-birds), etc. : cf. Honey-eateb; f honey- 
tear (OE. hunittear , ME. humUar, -ter), virgin 
honey, nectar; sweet wine; honey-tube, cine o 
the two setiform tubes on the ppper side of I e 
abdomen of an aphis, which secrete a s , 

honey-water, water with honey dissolved in lit , 
honey-week („e»rr-rerf.), a honeymoon lasting 
only a week; + honey- wooled a., having wool 
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HONEYCOMB. 


HONEY. 

of a honey colour; honey-words, words of 
sweetness, honeyed words : cf. B. 

i83a Proctor 'Nature Stud. 27 The *honey-ants are a 
nocturnal species. 1894 Westm. Getz. 27 Feb. 1/3 Our 
human specialists are never quite so utterly sacrificed to 
their hind as the honey-ants. <1700 Epinal Gloss. 830 
Pastellas, ‘hunaesaeph a 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
279/25 Passtellus, hunisaeppel. 1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., 
A honey-apple, mclimelum. 1884 J. S. Kingsley Stand. 
Nat. Hist . V. 392 The ratels or ‘honey badgers . . surpass 
the skunk in burrowing activity. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N \ 
in, i. 171 The *honie-bags steale from the humble Bees. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. iv. xl. 518 The .. 
honey-bag., when filled, appears like an oblong bladder. 
1882 Proctor Nature Stud. 26 This species [honey-ants] 
..possesses, apparently at least, a fourth caste, that of the 
* honey-bearers, whose abdomen is distended till it is almost 
spherical, 1731 Medley Kclbens Cape G. Hope II. 57 
They owe not their healths a little to the simplicity of their 
drink, which is only water, milk, and ‘honey-beer. 1885 
J. S. Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 540 The ^honey- 
creepers in the New World ‘represent ' the sun-birds. 3884 
Phis Diet, AMcttli .. * Hon ey-extrac tor, a machine by 
means of which the honey is thrown out of the cells by 
centrifugal force. 3597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 111. i. 16 They 
lickt oake leaues besprint with ‘hony fall. 1855 Whitby 
Gloss., Hone}'/ all, a befalment of good things. * They have 
had a brave honeyfall lately.’ 3483 Caxton Cato D ij b, 
The poure man had in hys gardyn many *hony_ flees or 
bees. 3591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. 591 Prince and 
People, ^rise, And run to School among the Hony-Flies. 
a 1700 in Palgrave Gold. Treas. (3863) 73 The care, 
burthen’d honey-fly. 1884 Phin Diet » Apicult . 44 Since 
thick honey does not flow freely through the ordinary 
faucet, beekeepers have adopted the * molasses-gate* as it is 
called. When used for honey it is properly called a ^honey- 
gate. 3874 Lubbock: Wild Flowers iii. 54 The ‘honey- 
glands are . . situated* in pairs at the base of the petals. 
1894 Westm. Gaz. 27 Feb.1/3 The specialised ‘honey-holders 
are fed by the workers till they can contain no more without 
danger of an ex-plosion. 3883 C asset Ts Nat . Hist. III. 290 
The ‘Honey-Kite inhabits. .the greater part of Europe. 
1552 Huloet, ^Hony man, or seller of hony, mellarius. 
2836-48 B. D. Walsh A ristofih., Knights it. iv, Honeymen 
besides, Prepared to join his banners, a 1803 Young Benjie 
xii. in Child Ballads (1886) lxxxvi. II. 282/2 ‘O how shall 
we her ken ? *. .‘ There’s a ‘honey- mark on her chin.' 1832 
J. Rennie Butter/l. ff Moths 2 u.Tineidas.. Galleria . . The 
‘Honey [moth] (G. alveria). _ 1855 Mrs. Gatty Parables Jr. 
Nat. Ser. 1. (1869) 23 The mischievous honey moth has laid 
her eggs in our combs- 3598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. 
XII. Furies 336 Never did the. .king Of ‘bony- people.. Lead 
to the field . . More busie buzzers. 1632 Vicars tr. Virgil 
(N.), He.. felt loves *honey-rore Soak in. 1878 H. Beasley 
Druggist's Receipt Bk. (ed. 8) 239 The ‘honey soap usually 
sold, consists of fine yellow soap perfumed with oil of 
citronella. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxv. 30 My *hwny 
soppis, my sweit possodie. 1591 Pf.rcivall Sp. Diet., 
t/ahinas, hony sops made of bread, hony and water. 1606 
Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 269 Ha, my sweet 
honey-sops ! how dost thou? 3547 Salesbury Welsh Diet., 
Man gent, Mole, ‘hony spotte. 0x050 Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 370/37 Carette , cerenes, o33e ‘hunijteares. a 1175 
Colt. Horn. 217 /Elc word of him swete, al swa an huni tiar 
felle upe juire bierte. <2x240 Ureisun Ibid. 183 Ihesu 
swete.. mi leof .. Min huniter. 1884 Sedgwick tr. Claus' 
Zool. 569 Many of them [Aphids] possess, on the dorsal 
surface of the antepenultimate segment, two * ‘honey tubes’; 
from which is secreted a sweet fluid — the honey dew — 
which is eagerly sought for by ants. 3597 A. tr. Guil. 
lemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 23 b/2 He must washe his mouthe 
with ‘honye-water, to the purxfyxnge of the dissease. 1792 
Nelson 5 Feb. in Nicolas Dlsp. (1845) I. 292 To tell her 
where honey-water is sold in Norwich. 1833 T. Hook 
Widow ff Marquess x. (1842) 143 The happy couple left 
town . . to pass the ‘honey week— for they had not time 
to make, a moon of it. 2607 Totsell Four/. Beasts 
598 Their best sheep.. near tne Alpes, they are gray or 
nony-wolled. 1595 Barnfield Cassandra xxi. in Poems 
(Aro.) 7° Scarce were these ‘honywords breath’d from her 
lips. 18x8 Keats Endyrn. in. 420 Tears, and smiles, and 
honey-words. 

D. In names of plants and fruits \ honey-apple 
(“ e 7) ; honey-balm, a labiate plant, Meliltis 
MelmophyUttm I honey-berry, the sweet berry 
of a West Indian tree, Mclicocca bijuga ; also, 
that of the Nettle-tree of Southern Europe, Celtis 
australis; honey-blob (hinny-) Sc. f a sweet 
yellow gooseberry; honey-bloom, the Fly-trap 
of North America, A/ocynum androsxmi/o - 
Hum ; honey-bottle {local), the bloom of Erica 
Tctralix ; honey- bread, the Carob {Ceratonia 
Siliqua) ; honey-cherry, a sweet variety of 
cherry ; honey-garlic, a name of Allium siculum 
( Nectaroscordum ); honey-locust, name of the 
thorny leguminous trees of the North American 
genus G led i Ischia, esp. G. triacanthos ; also applied 
to the m esq u it, Fro sop is jultflora , a similar tree 
found in the South-western States ; honey-lotus, 
a local name of the White Melilot, Melilotus alba ; 
f honey-meal [tr. L. meHmeluni\- honey-apple b. 
(see 7 ) ; honey-mo squit, Prosopis jultflora (see 
honey-locust) ; honey -pear, a sweet variety of 
pear ; honey-plant, a plant yielding nectar ; ‘ the 
genus I/qya* (Miller) ; 4 Melianthus ' ( Treas . Pol.); 
in Tasmania, Pic he a scopctria (Morris Austral 
Engl) ; honey-pod — honcy-mcsquit (Cent. Diet.) ; 
honey-stalks sb, pi.) applied by Shakspere to 
the stalks or flowers of clover; honey-wood, 
the Tasmanian tree Bedjordta salicitia (Morris). 
See also Ho.vetsuckle, .Moneywort. 

i 83 j J. Smith Diet. Econ. P ‘Honey-berry of Guiana 


. . where it forms large forests. 3746 H. Walpole Lett. 
(1820) I. 144 He stopped, .to buy ‘honey-blobs, as the Scotch 
call gooseberries. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes xxiii, Con. 
fessing-.that she preferred it to the rasps and hinnyblobs 
in her grand mama's garden. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 6 
Wild moor-like lands, beautiful with heaths and ‘honey- 
bottle. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller 111. Iii. (1760) 221 The black 
Heart Cherry, the common red Cherry, the black Cherry, the 
Merry or ‘Honey Cherry’. 1884 Miller Ptant-n., Necla - 
roscordum, ‘Honey-Garlic. 1788 Chambers' Cycl., ‘Honey- 
locust. 3812 Brackenridge Views Louisiana (1814) 104 
Beautiful woods of tall oak, walnut, mulberry, sassafras, 
honey locust. i6ir Cotgr., Pomrne dc paradis , an excel- 
lent sweet apple .. some also call so our ‘Honnymeale, or 
S. Johns apple. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 11729] 220 Apples 
.. Pearmam, Pear-apple, Honey-meal. 1845 Statist. Acc. 
Scotl. IV. 60 The.. ‘honey pears which were produced in 
the orchard. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate ii. 25 She watched 
the bees busy at the sweet-scented 4 *honey.plant\ 3588 
Shaks. Til. A. iv. iv. 91 Words more sweet, and yet more 
dangerous Then baites to fish, or ‘hony stalkes to sheepe. 

B. adj. [from the attrib. use in 7 ? and fig. senses 
4 and 5 .] 

L Resembling, or of the nature of, honey ; sweet, 
honeyed; lovable, dear. lit. and fig. 

C1450 Lydg. Secrees 378 Omerus with the hony. mouth. 
c 3572 Gascoigne Fmites JVarre (1831) 210 Rethorike that 
hoonnie harmelesse arte. 1592 Shaks. Vest. 4 Ad. z6 A 
thousand honie secrets shalt thou know. 3596 — 1 Hen. IV, 
1. ii. 179 My good sweet Hony Lord, ride with vs tomorrow. 
1609 B. Jonson Case is altered v. iv. My most honey gold ! 
3631 Wef.ver A tic. Fun. Mon. 20 And to bring you this 
honie example, a 1700 Dryden (J.), Why, honey bird, 
I bought him on purpose for thee, c 3822 Beddoes Poems , 
Pygmalion 162 As if sweet music's boniest heart did break ! 

2. Comb. ( parasynthelic ) : see A. 6 c. 

Honey, v. arch . [f. prec. sb.] 

+ 1. irans . To make sweet with or as with 
honey ; to sweeten, dulcify, lit. and fig. Obs. 

Augustin 496 in Horstmann A It eng. Leg. (3878) I. 
70 Wib hony of heuene ihonied swete. c 2450^ Lydg. Secrees 
882 Sugryd galle honyed with Collusyoun. *2622 T, Scott 
Belg. Pismire 49 The brimme whereof shee hath cunningly 
hunnied with faire pretences of seeming pietie. 1645 
Rutherford Try at 4 Tri. Faith xv. (1845) 264 The law of 
God, honeyed with the love of Christ. 

t 2. To address as ‘ honey*, to use endearing 
terms to. Obs. 

1602 Marstom Antonio's Rev. 1. i. Wks. 1856 I. 75 Canst 
thou not hony me with fluent speach? 1633 Chettle 
Hoffman (N.), If he be no worse; that is doe worse, And 
honey me in my death-stinging thoughts. 

b. absol. or intr. To use honeyed or endearing 
words ; to talk fondly or sweetly, arch, and U.S . 

260a Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 93 Honying and making lone 
Ouer the nasty Stye. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 115 
One Discuss’d his tutor, rough to common men But honey- 
ing at the whisper of a lord, 1884 — Bcckct Prol., The 
King came honeying about her. 

+ o. trails. To coax, flatter, tickle, delight. Obs. 

1604 Marston & Webster Malcontent m. ii, O unpeer- 
able l invention ! rare ! Thou god of policy 1 it honeys 
me. 1605 Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoe' in. ii. Divb, Was 
euer Rascall honnied so with poison ? 1622 Fletcher Sp. 
Curate iv. ii, I am honyed with the project. 

Honey-bear. 

1. A small quadruped, somewhat larger than a 
polecat, the potto or kinkajou, Cercoleptcs caudi- 
volvulus , a native of tropical America. 

2838 Swainson Anint. in Menag. 77 Baron Humboldt 
affirms that it (the Potto] makes use of its long tongue to 
suck honey, and hence is a great destroyer of the nests of 
bees t this habit has procured for it. .the name of the Honey 
Bear. 2883 Lady Brassey The Trades 452 From Colon 
one. of the officers had brought back a honey-bear— an in- 
telligent brute, about the size of a mongoose. 

2. The sloth-bear, Mclursus labiaius , of India. 

1875 Ettcycl. Bril. III. 462/1 There is but one species, the 

Sloth or Honey Bear. .It inhabits the mountainous regions 
of India. 1880 A..R. Wallace 1 st. Li/e iii. 44 The great 
features of the Oriental region are, the long-armed apes, 
the orang-utans, the tiger, the sun-bears and honey-bears. 

Honey-bee. A bee that gathers and stores 
honey, esp. the common hive-bee. 

C2566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World Nivb, 
Athenor writeth that honie Bees and other flies chased out 
of a towne all the inhabitantes thereof. .2614 Raleigh 
Hist. Worldx. (1634) 75 Some affirme that hee (Jupiter) was 
md by Hom-Bees. 2663 Gerbiek Counsel F v b, Your 
Honey-bee- like disposition. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 
62 Some of the ancient settlers . . pretend to give the very 
year when the honey bee first crossed the Mississippi. 

Ho*ney-bird. 

+ !• A fanciful name for a bee. Obs. 

2605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. iv. Caplaiues 1343 
Quails [have] but One Chief, the Hony-birds but One, One 
Master-Bee. 

2. A bird that feeds on honey or the nectar of 
flowers, as those of the family Mcliphagidx. ' Cf. 
Honey-eater, -sucker. 

1870 Wilson Austral. Songs 99 Honey-birds loitered to 
suck at the wattle. 3898 Morris Austral Eng. s.v. Honey - 
eater, The whole series are sometimes called Honey-birds. 

o. = Honey-guide i. 

2850 R. G. Cum ming Hunted s Li/e S. A/r. (ed. 2) I. 41, 

I kiw to-day for the first time the honey-bird. This extra- 
, ordinary J title bird., will invariably lead a person following 
it to a wild-bees’ nest. 2893 Selous Trav. S. E. A/r. 455 
lwo of our Kafirs .. had gone in pursuit of a honey-bird. 

Honey-buzzard. A bird of prey of the genus 

Pemis , esp. the European species P. apivonts , 
which feeds chiefly on the larva? of bees and wasps. 


2674 Ray Words , Eng. Birds 82 The Honey-Buzzard : 
Buteo apivonts. 2766 Pennant Zool . (1768) 1 . 146 As he 
[Mr. Will ughby] found the combs of wasps in the nest he 
gave this species the name of the honey buzzard. 1881 
Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 289 Crows and Rooks mob the 
Honey-Buzzard with almost the same eagerness as they 
chase the Eagle-Owl. 

Honeycomb (ho-nikonm), sb. Forms: see 
Honey and Cojib. [OE. hunigeamb, {. hunir 
Honey + camb Comb si. 1 (sense 8 ).] 0 

1. A structure of wax containing two series of 
hexagonal cells separated by thin partitions, formed 
by bees for the reception of honey and tbeireggs. 

The shape and arrangement of the cells secures the greatest 
possible economy at once of space and of material. 

a 2050 Liber Scintil. x. (1889) 50 Saw! jzefylled trytt 
huniscamb [/auum]. c izjS Pass. Our Lord 616 in 0 . £. 
Misc. 54 Hi hym..brouhten of one visse ibred And ekenne 
huny-comb. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xviii, 11 Swetter 
abouen huny and huny kambe. 1:2440 Promp. Parv. 245ft 
Hony co om, . .fazrns. __ 2500-20 Dunbar Poems bt.Yxii. 39 
Merchandis . . hamperit in ane hony came. 3577 B. Gooes 
Hercsbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 191 b, Blewe knoppes, ortuftes, 
like Honicoames. 1651 Hobbes Leznath. in. xxxvi. 230 
The fault that Ionathan had committed, in eating a honey- 
comb. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1776) VI II. zoo The 
honeycomb of the bee is edgeways with respect to the 
hive. 2857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 314 Tea, eggs, brown 
bread and honey-comb. 

Jig. c 2386 Chaucer Melib. r 147 He seith that wordes 
tieen spoken discreetly by ordinaunce been bonycombes, for 
they yeuen swetnesse to the soule. 2642 J. Eaton (lit It) 
The Honey-combe of Free Justification by Christ alone! 
1842 Tennyson E. Morris 26 Was he not A fullncelTd 
honeycomb of eloquence Stored from all flowers? 
t 2. A term of endearment. Cf. Honey 5 , Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Miller's T. 512 What do ye, hony comb, 
sweete Alisoun ? 2552 Huloet, Darlynge, a wanton terrr.e 
. .as be these : honycombe, pyggisnye, swetehert, trueloue. 

3. A cavernous flaw in metal work, esp. in gtms. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Honny combe, mareq. 1588 Lucar 

Colloq. Arte Shooting App. 2 Whether or no any hony- 
combes fiawes or crackes are in the peece. 1706 Pwiups 
(ed. Kersey), Honey-comb, a Flaw in the Metal of a Piece 
of Ordnance. 2763 Del Pino Sp. Diet., Esearabajos ,. . 
what gunners call honey-comb, that is, holes in the metal. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 339 E Forts/ 0 
force the water through any honey-combs or flaws which 
there may be in the bore. 1881 Greener Gun 246 A scratch 
or spot of honey-comb in the grooves renders the rifle com- 
pletely useless for match-shooting. 

4. The reticulum or second stomach of ruminants, 
so called from the appearance of its inner surface. 

3727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ruminant , The reticulum, 
which we call the hony-comb. 1774 Goldsmith Bat. chit. 
II. 11. i. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 302/2 The second 
cavity, the honeycomb. .is so called from the appearance 
of its mucous membrane. '' 

5. Honeycomb work (see 6 ). 

1838 H. G. Knight Norm, in Sicily 276 The vault 11 
ornamented with the Moorish honeycomb. 1B82 Daily /«• 
23 Nov., A large white quilt, real-honeycomb. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. Of or pertaining to a honey- 
comb ; like, or arranged in the foim of, a honey- 
comb ; having a surface hexagonally marked ; as 
honeycomb cell , decoration , flannel, ground, ! ime ’ 
stone iOniamcnt) pat tern, sponge, work, honey comb 
bag — sense 4 ; honeycomb coral, a coral of the 
genus Favosites; honeycomb moth, a tmeid 
moth of the genus Galleria which infests beehives , 
honeycomb ringworm, scall, species of the 
disease Favus ; honeycomb stitch (see quot.) } 
honeycomb stomach = sense . 4 ; so honeycomb 
tripe; honeycomb -stone, fossil honeycomb corn- 

2865 CJicunbcrs 1 Encycl. VIII. 367 The stomach ..consists 
of four distinct bags or cavities . . The second cavity r 5 . 
‘Honeycomb bag. 2873 Dawson Earth pr Matt v. 9 * ' 
Favosites or ‘honeycomb coral, presenting regular n * 
gonal cells with transverse floors or tabula;. ^ ‘ '* 

’Honeycomb Flannel . . for Petticoats and S*| rts - . JZ 
Mrs. Bradshaw in Lett. C/ess Suffolk I, 75 flL 

[edging], of a honeycomb ground. 28x3 *™ KE . 
Inlrod. Geo}'. (1815) 463 ‘Honeycomb hm e-stone, a 
which conveys a tolerably correct idea of its appea • 
2864-5 Wood Homes without H. viii. ** 268 ) [ 9 ® t0 
of our burrowers is the ‘Honey-cornb Moth belong K 
the genus Galleria. 2838 H. G. Knight Notvt. w 
272 note, The ‘honeycomb ornament is .gg 2 

alcoves, and vaulted apartments of the Arabians . 
Caulfeild & Sav.-akd Did . NccHlmork , 

Pattern, cast on any number of stitches that an V, 

First row — Knit. Second row-Purl [etc.]. This cotnpletn 
one Honeycomb. 2867 J. Hogg MtCfvsc. n* - 9 of 
Favus fungus, .is commonly called the cupped n *. joJ5 
‘honycomb scall. 2874 J. Pereira s Jl/aj' * com l> 
Turkey Sponge, ..the common variety is calle .. 
sponge. 1882 Caulpf.ild & Saward . ntrct i, C f in 

‘ Honeycomb Stitch, this stitch is used to dra 5 , an( j 
an ornamental pattern the gathers }ip? n , 1 . decorative 
sleeves of smock frocks, and also for all kind- '[be 

gathering. 2861 Hulme tr. Moquut- Tandon ; it- *- 4 ^ 
reticulum or ‘honey-comb stomach. J 753 t^ _ 

Sup/., * Honeycomb-Stone.^ 2874 ed on the 

Crmvd I; ix. 127 Snow-white smock-frocks .. ‘ m j^ WO rk. 

wrists, breasts, backs, and sleeves with * 10 ) » » richly 
2895 7 ml. R. Inst. Bril. Archil. U Mar. 34 * 

fretted ceiling of Arabian honeycomb- worn. 

Honeycomb, v. U- P[ ec -- sb J , ,.. it h cells, 

1. irans. To fill like a honeycomb syilh • 
cavities, or perforations ; to render , j nc , 
hollow, or insubstantial in this way; to n 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 67 Hit. 
honey-combed by worms in the quarrj* 1 34 
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Angler in Wales I. 163,! have known ten Is. .completely 
honeycombed in a very few weeks, i860 All Year Round 
No. 78. 30 The drains may honeycomb the basement and 
not remove the refuse passed into them. 

b. intr. for pass . To become cavernous. 

1851 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11.382 Peat land Is subject 
to ‘ honey-comb or contract when dried by frost. 

2. Jig. To penetrate through and through so as 
to render hollow, rotten, etc.; to undermine. 

2855 H. Rogers Ess. II. vii. 331 This great empire Is 
rotten ; honey-combed as it were. 1875 M c Laren Serm. 
Ser. 11. vii. 113 The small continuous vices, which root 
underground and honeycomb the soul. 2878 Bayne Purit. 
Rczk xi. 477 His theory is here again honeycombed by his 
own averments of fact. 

b. absol and intr. for pass. 

2868 Lord Strangford Set. Writings (1869) I. 338 The 
very same man who has been honeycombing away at the. . 
cranky old Ottoman empire. 2879 Baring-Gould Germany 
II. 279 Floating dogmas .. all imperceptibly, yet certainly, 
honeycombing and melting away. 

3. trans. To mark with a honeycomb pattern. 

1888 Daily News 28 Nov. 7/6 Velveteens, plain, shaded, 

and honeycombed, in light shades. 2889 Ibid. 22 Nov. 6/1 
The bodices . . are honeycombed, after the most approved 
fashion, across the chest and shoulders. 

Hence Ho*neycombing vbl. sb. and///, a. 

2889 Daily Nesus 21 Nov. 6/1 Liberty frocks, with their 
many folds upon the chest, held in by honeycombing. 1893 
E. H. Barker Wand. by South. Waters 277 The honey* 
combing action of water. 

Honeycombed (hzmikflnmd), a. [f. prec. vb. 
or sb. + -ED 1 or -.] a. Having perforations, excava- 
tions, or cavernous parts, like a honeycomb ; esp. 
abounding in little cells, as cast metal when not 
sound, b. Marked with a honeycomb*like pattern. 

2627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 65 Homcombed, 
is when shee is ill cast or ouermuch worne shee will bee 
rugged within. 1676 Wiseman Surg. (J.), A mariner having 
discharged his gun, which was honeycombed, and loading 
it suddenly again, the powder took fire. 2802 Med. Jml . 
VIII. 471 The head of the tibia .. quite spongy or honey- 
combed in its texture. 2806 Gazetteer Scott . (ed. 2) s.v. 
Greenock , Coarse-grained basaltic whin, intermixed with 
honey-combed lava. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 16 Its 
free surface, owing to the movements of the heart, becomes 
roughened in a peculiar manner, presenting a shaggy or 
honey-combed appearance. 

Homey-dew. 

1. A sweet sticky substance found on the leaves 
and stems of trees and plants, held to be excreted 
by aphides ; formerly imagined to be in origin akin 
to dew. 

1577 B. Gooce Hercsbaclis Husb. iv. (1586) 280 b, The 
leaves.. bedewed with Hony.. In the morning, our common 
people call it Manna, or H jny dewe, cleaving to the leaves 
before the rising of the sunne. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. sir. i. 
122 Fresh teares Stood on her cheekes, as doth the honydew 
Vpon a gathred Lillie almost withered. 1657 S. Purchas 
Pol. Flying' I ns. 133 Pliny affirmed the Hony-dew to bee 
either the sweat of the heaven, or the slaver or spittle of the 
stars, or the moisture of the aire purging it self. 1789 
G. White Selbome lxiv. <1875) 309 In the sultry season of 
1783 honeydews were so frequent as to deface and destroy 
the beauties of my garden. 2883 J. G. Wood in Gd. Words 
Dec. 763/1 The sweet juice which is exuded by the aphis . . 
is Dopularly known as * honey-dew ’. 

2. An ideally sweet or luscious substance; often, 
like dew, represented as falling: sometimes applied 
to the nectar of flowers or to honey itself. 

2608 Topsell Serpents 65 Their stomach . . wherein they 
[bees]..keepe their Honny dew which they haue gathered. 
1646 G. DANiEL./WrrWks. 1878 I. 52 Sweet, as the Hony- 
deaw, which Hybla hath. 2695 Blackmore Pr.ArtJi. ir. 
347 Hony-Dews fall in delicious Showers. 2797 Coleridge 
Kubla Khan 53. 2798 — A tic. Mar. v. xxvi, The other 
was a softer voice. As soft as honey-dew. 2871 B. Taylor 
Faust {1875) I. xxii. 297 Little step and lofty leap Through 
honey-dew and fragrance. 

Jig. a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Poems , Fount. Obliv, , The 
cool honey-dews of dreamless rest. 2878 Symonds Sonn. 
M. Angelo 2 On bitter honey-dews or tears. 

3. A kind of tobacco sweetened with molasses. 

1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago viii, I say, how do you sell 

honeydew?^ 2894 Daily Netus 12 Mar. 6/2, 1 took up a 
paper containing 2 oz. of sunfiaked honeydew. 

So Homey- dewed a. 3 a. bedewed with honey; 
b. covered with honey-dew. 

2596 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 34 Thy hony-dewed tongue 
exceedes hir far in sweete discourse. 1798 Southey Poems, 
Oalz 0/ Fathers , The bees o’er its honey-dew’d foliage 
play’d. 2868 ^Darwin Anim. »$■ PI. II. xxv. 337 Horses .. 
injured by eating mildewed and honeydewed vetches. 

Ho-ney-drop. 

1. A drop of honey : sometimes taken as a type 
of wbat is sweet and delicious. Cf. honey -dew 2 . 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xv, xxxvi, The honeydrops from 
hollow oaks distill. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 79. 1641 
Trappe Theologia Theologies 359 The Promises are the 
hony-drops of Christs mouth, a 2772 Kfn Prc/arat. Poet. 
Wks. 2721 IV. 97 Jonathan from his pointed Spear Suck’d 
Honey-drops, and his Eyesight Grew quick and bright. 2852 
James Agnes Sorrel (i860) I* 216 To sweeten the cup of 
pain with the wild honey-drops of pleasure. 

2. A mole on the skin. Cf. honey -mark, - spot , 
s.v. Honey sb. 7 . 

? a 2800 Bondsey «$- Maisry v. in Child Ballads iv. Ixxxvi. 
(1886) 283/2 Here she is, my sister Maisry, Wi’ the Jiinny- 
draps on her chin. 

Ho’ney-eater. An animal that feeds on 
honey ; spec, a bird that feeds on honey or nectar : = 
Hoxeysuckeb. (In qnot. 1731 = Honey-guide i.) 


In Morris Austral English, 56 Australian species of 
Honey-eaters are named, e.g. Banded , Black , Bridled, 
Brown Honey-eater, etc. 

2731 Medley Kolbens Cape G. Hope II. 155 These Gnat- 
snappers, or Honey-eaters are a sort of guides to the 
Hottentots in the search of honey. 2862 wood llltistr. 
Nat. Hist. II. 212 The true Honey-Eaters form a very 
numerous group of birds. 2864-5 — Homes without H. 
xxv, (i 863 ) 470 In Australia there is a large group of rather 
pretty birds, popularly called Honey-eaters, because they 
feed largely on the sweet juices of many flowers. 1882 
Proctor Saltire Stud. 26 Like many other ants, these little 
honey-eaters are divided into different castes or ciasses. 
1884 J. S. Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 392 The ratels 
belong to the genus Mellivora, the Honey Eaters. 

Honeyed, honied (hzrnid), a. Forms as in 
Hone v sb . ; also 5 hownyd. [f. Honey sb . + -ed -.] 

1. Aboundtngin or laden with honey; sweetened 
as with honey ; consisting of or containing honey. 

C2374 Chaucer Boeth. in. rnetr. ii. 54 (Camb. MS.) A 1 
thowh hat the pleynynge bysynesse of men yeueth hem 
honyede drynkes and large metes. 2552 Turner Herbal 1. 
Hvjb, "Wyne lyke vnto honyed wyne. 2602 Holland 
Pliny 1 . 422 Of Hydromel and Oxymel u. Honied water, and 
Honied vineger). 2657 \V. Coles Adam in Eden lviii, The 
remedy is to drink honyed water. 1792 Cowper Odyss.x it. 
139 The honied fig, and unctuous olive smooth. 1802 Med. 
Jml. V. 61 Diabetic urine .. marked by a saccharine or 
honied taste. 2812 Byron Ch. Har. 11. Ixxxvii, Still his 
honied wealth Hymettus yields. 2842-71 T. R. Jones A niru. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 329 Honeyed fluids from the flowers. 

2. Jig Sweet; sweet-sounding, dulcet, mellifluous. 

1435 Mxsyn Fire of Love n. v. 79 pe sweitt honyd roynde 

of lhesu. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems lxvii. 27 With gall in 
hart, and hwnyt hals. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, j. i. 50 His 
sweet and honyed Sentences. 2639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' 
Mor. Relat. 244 Whom we will call by the name of Mela, 
for the honeyed sweetnesse of her disposition, a 2839 Praed 
Poems 11864) II. 351 Conviction hung On soft Persuasion’s 
honied tongue. 2852 M. Arnold Tristr. Iseult II. 47 
Silken courtiers whispering honied nothings. 

Hence Ho’neyedly adv., sweetly, in dulcet tones. 
Homeyedness, sweetness as of honey. 

1612 Cotgr., Etnmiellenre, sweetnesse, honiednesse. 1849 
Clough Dipsychus It. vi. 46, I too.. Can speak, not honiedly, 
of love ana beauty. But sternly of a something much like 
duty. 1887 Mrs. C. Rrade Maul o' Mill I. xix. 286 * I’ll 
be your chaperon, if I may honeyedly. 

Ho*ney-flower. 

X. a. A flowering shrub of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of the genus Melianthus . 

2712 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 421 Great Cape 
Honey-Flower. 2732 Medley KolbaCs Cape G. Hope II. 
243 These Honey-flowers contain a great deal of sweet 
juice. 1882 J. Smith Diet. Econ. PI., Homey flower , . . a 
soft-wooded shrub.. The flowers are of a dark brown colour. 

b. An Australian flower, Lambcriia formosa. 

2802 Barrington Hist. N. S. Wales iv. 101 They returned 

.. dreadfully exhausted, having existed chiefly by sucking 
the wild honey-flower and shrubs. 2889 J. H. Maiden 
Useful Native PI. Austral. 37 'Honey-flower* or * honey- 
suckle This plant is as well known to small boys about 
Sydney as to birds and insects. [Named] on account of the 
large quantity of aclear honey-like liquid the flowers contain. 

c. A local name of the Fee Orchis. 

2879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Honey-flower (Kent), 

2. gen. A flower yielding honey. 

2887 J. Service Dr. Duguid vi. 36 All sorts of honey- 
flowers, marigolds, pansies, roses, clover. 

t Ho*neyfal, a. Obs. [f. Honey sb. + -EUL.] 
Full of or abounding in honey or sweetness. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 1 This name es. .in my mouthe 
honyfull swetnes. 2610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 6S5 
Hony-full Calydna. 

Honey-guide. 

1. A small African bird of the genus Indicator 
which guides men and animals to the nests of bees. 
(Also honey-guide cuckoo .) 

2786 Chambers' Cycl., Cucnlus indicator , a species of 
cuckow found in the interior parts of Africa .. called by the 
Dutch settlers honig-wyzer or honey-guide. 1798 Sporting 
Mag. XII. 89 A remarkable bird called the Honeyguide. 
1843 Penny CycL XXVI. 59/2 The Honey-Guide^ Cuckoo. 
2865 Livingstone Zambesi x. 209 The honey guide is an 
extraordinary bird ; how is it that every member of its family 
has learned, that all men, white or black, are fond of honey? 

2. A marking in a flower, which serves to insects 
as a guide to the position of the honey. 

2879 Lubbock Set. Led. 6 The lines and bands by which 
so many flowers are ornamented have reference to the posi- 
tion, of the honey;.. these honey-guides are absent in night 
flowers, where they of course would not show, 
f Ho’neyisll, a. Obs. rare. [f. Honey sb. + 
- 1 SH.] Somewhat honey-like. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden Ixvi, A sweet honeyish 
moisture. 2693 Brancard Pkys. Did. 138/2 A honyish 
kind of Substance. 

HoneyleSS (hz>*niles), a. Destitute of hone}'. 

1 60 r Shaks. JuL C. v. i. 35 Your words, they Tob die 
Hibla Bees, And Icaue them Hony-Iesse. 1609 C. Butler 
Fern. Mon. (1634) 234 Many Hives are left HonnDess. 2874 
Lubbock Wild Flowers in. 68 The inner, honeyless sta m ens. 
Honey-lipped (-lipt), a. - Honey-mouthed. 
2828 Black w. Mag. XXIV. 705 He is .. as honey-lipped 
as a bee-hive in spring. 2855 I. Taylor Reslor. Belief 
(1856) 301 Honey-lipped gentlemen - .who would gladly keep 
entire a Theism — patched with borrowings from the Gospels. 

f Honey-month. Obs. [After Honeymoon.] 
The first month after marriage ; the honeymoon. 

1696 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (2697) 3 * In their Haste, 
and in their Honey-Month while they were New-fangl’d. 
2720 Steele Taller No. 192 T 2 Sometimes the Parties-, 
grow cool in the very Honey Month. 


Honeymoon (hfrnimwn), sb. * The first month 
after marriage, when there is nothing but tender- 
ness and pleasure’ (Johnson); originally having 
no reference to the period of a month, but com- 
paring the mutual affection of newly-married persons 
to the changing moon which is no sooner full than 
it begins to wane ; now, usually, the holiday spent 
together by a newly-married couple, before settling 
down at home. 

2546 J. Heywood Frost. (1867) 14 It was yet but hony 
moone. 1552 Huloet, Hony mone, a terme pro uer bully 
applied to such as be newe maried, whiche wyll not fall out 
at the fyrste, but thone loueth the other at the beginnynge 
excedyngly, the likelyhode of theyr exceadynge lone ap- 
pearing to aswage, y*» which time the vulgar people cal the 
hony mone, Aphrodisia, ferix, Jiymenx . 2612 Breton 

Cornucopia fT.), And now their honey-moon, that late was 
clear. Doth pale, obscure, and tenebrous appear. 2651 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. xxxv. (1739) 161 The first year 
of her Marriage was Honey-moon with her; she thought 
nothing too dear for the King. 3656 Blount Glossogr 
Hony-moon, apply ed^ to those marryed persons that love 
well at first, and decline in affection afterwards ; it is hony 
now, but it will change as v the Moon. [2693 Oxford Ad 3 
Brisk and Bonny, As Bridegroom’s self, in Moon-call'd- 
Hony-] 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Out of Debts. Wks. 1832-3 
IV. 196 Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate went down in the boy to 
Margate, to spend the honej-moon in style. 2880 DixoS 
WindsorWl. lx. 89 They kept their honey-moon for a year. 
attrib. 1865 TrollotE Belton Est. xxxii. 391 After their 
honeymoon trip. 1882 Miss BraddonM/. iv <t>vz 7 Il.vii. 134 
It was a dreary departure for a honeymoon tour. 

b. transf. The first warmth of newly established 
friendly relations. 

2580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 268 It being now but Honnie 
Moone, I endeauoured to conrte it with a grace. 2655 
Fuller Ch.Hist. iv. ii. §8 Kingdoms have their honey- 
moon, when new Princes are married unto them. 1735^8 
Bolingbroke On Parties 120 In the Honey-moon ofhis 
Accession. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 87 
Spain, in the honey-moon of her new servitude. 2867 Goldw. 
Smith Three Eng. Statesmen 11882)7 The brief honeymoon 
of the new king and his parliament. 

Hence { nonce-’wds. chiefly humorous) Ho'ney- 
moo-nisli tr.; Honcy-moo'nliglit, -moo nshine ; 
Ho ney-m o o - n- struck a. 

1742 H. "Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1B33) I. vii. 21 Quite 
bridal together, quite honey-moonish. 1869 F. Locker- 
Lampson in Ld. Tennyson Tennyson (1897) li. iii. 76Lovers 
. . steeped in honeymoonshine. 2872 Howells Wedd. Jount. 
(1S84) 8 There was not a suspicion of honey-moonshine 
about us. Ibid. 197 , 1 wanted to know, .whether you seemed 
honey-moon-siruck. 1888 Chicago Advance 16 May 371 The 
effects . . are ascribed to the peculiar refractive power of 
honey-moonlight. 

Ho‘neymoo:n, v. [f. prec. sb.] intr . To 

spend the honeymoon. 

2822 Miss Mitford in I/Estrange Life{iZ7o) II. 235 How 
did I know but you were tourifying or honeymooning? 2828 
J. Jekyle Corr. 25 Dec. (1894) 190 The Speaker and his 
bride, .are honeymooning at Hastings. 2891 Mrs Clifford 
Love Lett. Worldly Wont. 244 Some one offered us a 
country seat to honeymoon in, but we declined. 

Hence Ho*neymoomer ; Ho neymoo:ning vbl. 
sb. and ppL a. 

2862 .Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xlvii, As soon as I can 
get his discharge, and he has done honeymooning, we 
shall start. 2B73 Daily News 25 Aug., Some miserable 
honeymooner .. glad to get a reasonable being JO talk to. 
1873 M. Collins Miranda III. 227 A honeymooning couple. 
Ho ’ney-m outhed, a. Sweet or solt in speech : 
often implying insincerity. (Cf. mealy-mouthed.) 

1539 Latimer Serm. <$- Rent. (Parker Soc.) 413, I like not 
thebe honey-mouthed men, when I do see no acts nor deeds 
according to their words. 2612 Shaks. Wint. T. II. ii. 33 
If I proue hony-mouth'd, let my tongue blister. 

Hcrney-pot. 

1. A pot in which honey is stored, b. A recep- 
tacle, of wax or other substance, in which many 


species of wild bees store their honey. {Cent. Did.) 

1483 Catli. Angl. 192/1 An Huny pot or hony wesselle, 
mellarittm . 2589 Pappe w. Hatchet Bijb, 'I he Martin* 
mongers swarmd to a lecture, like beares to a honnie pot. 
1694 Dryden Love Triumph, iv. i, Mind to have a lick at 
the honey-pot yourself. 

2. pi. A children’s game. Also atlrib. in refer- 
ence to the posture. 

One of the players, called a honey-pot, sits with his hands 
locked under his hams, while the ‘honey-merchants* lift 
him by the arm-pits as handles, pretend to carry him to 
market, and shake him, with the aim of making bun let go 
his hold. Also called in Scotland honey-pigs. 

2822 Black to. Mag. X. 36/2 Common games .. ax the 
Skipping-rope, and Honey-pots. 1854 H- Miller Scfr. 
Sc/tm. (1S58) 52 A game at marbles, or honey pots, or hy- 
spy. i860 Lady Canning in Hare 2 Noble. Lives' (1893) i 1 J; 
no It was an easy pass . . I could not resist a ‘honey-pot 
descent. 1886 Daily Td. 10 Apr. 5/s To squat low down on 
his haunches, like a political ‘honey-pot*. , 

Honey-ratel (hxrniire^tel). A name of t 
ratel, from its fondness for honey. 

38x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1S43) L 233 The 00 > 

..has a particular instinct enabling it to disc indicating 

Kirby Hah. * Inst. II. xxiii. 463 

to the honey-ratel. .the sablerraneannc^ts 

Ho-neysome, a. rare. [f. Hum: t ^. + -som- j 
StYeet, like honey. end honor - 

sol?,lT- c/ T ^ *&£££&* {l 

should rather speak honeysome words. 

fl° Snesaid-to have a street smell or taste. 
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1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 15 The Melanite is a Stone, 
which distilleth ..that iuice which is verie sweete and honie 
like ; wherfore it may well be called Melanite, as you 
would say Honistone. 1659 Torriano, Mclite, a kind of 
yellow stone, which, broken and put into water, smelleth of 
honey, called the sweet or Honey-stone. 

2 . A synonym of Mellite, called by Werner, 
17S9, konigstein , from its colour. 

J795 Schmeisskr Min . I. 299 Honey stone, .was first dis- 
covered by Mr. Werner. 1884 Bauekman Mitt . 393 Honey 
stone.. is a mellitate of aluminium. 


Honey-suck. Now only local. Forms: 1 
hunissuge, hunisuge, -suce, 4-5 honysouke, 
7- honey-suck. [OE. Jiunigstige, -suce, f. hunt £ 
honey + siigan , sitcan to suck ; the ME, form 
represents the second of these.] 

L An earlier equivalent of the name Honey- 
suckle (senses I and 2) : used with the same laxity 
of application. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. 1214 Ligustrum, hunigsuge. a 1x00 
Ags. Foe. in Wr.-Wtilcker 298/23 Lugusirum, hunisuce. 
14.. Voc. Ibid. 572/12 Cerifolium , honysouke. Ibid. 61 1/30 
Serpillum , peletur vel honysouke. _ 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
11. cccclxxvii. 1018 Medow Trefoile is called . . of some 
Suckles, and Honisuckes. 1879 Britten & Holland 
PlanUn Honey-suck. (1) Flowers of Trifolium fra tense. 

. .(2) Lonicera Periclymenum. 

f b. = Honeysuckle i b. Obs . 

1388 Wycljf Matt. iil. 4 His mete was honysoukls, and 
hony of the wode. 14 . . Voc. in Wr.-W uicker 593/24 Locust a, 
a honysouke. 

f 2 . Honey * sucked’ or gathered by bees. Obs. 

1608 To PS eli. Serpents {1658) 645 Then they [Bees] flye 
not far from their own homes, but sustain themselves with 
their own Honey-suck already provided. 

Ho'neysu:cker. An animal that feeds on 
honey ; spec, applied to numerous small birds that 
feed on honey and the nectar of flowers, esp. the 
Mcliphagidx , also the Nectar iniidx, Cccrebidx, etc.; 
a nectar- bird ; a Honey-eater. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 2034^There are four species 
that seem to belong to the trochili, or honey-suckers of 
Linn ecus. 1837 Swainson Birds II. 144 The Melipltagidx , 
or honeysuckers, are distinguished .. by their notched bill. 
1883 G. Allen in Longm. Mag. July 308 Butterflies .. sail 
further up mountain heights than the bees and other meadow 
honeysuckers. 


Honeysuckle (hD-nis»k’l). [ME. hunisuccle , 
-sottkil, app. extended from hunisuce , honysouke : 
see Honey-suck.] 

1 . A name for the flowers of clover, esp. the 
common red clover ; also applied to other flowers 
yielding honey. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1265 Voc. Names PI. in Wr.-Wfilcker 558/15 Ligustrum , 
i. triffoil, x. hunisuccles. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love in. vi. 
(Skeat) 1 . 6 If thou shalt haue Honie soukels, thou leauest 
the fruict of the soure Docke. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 245/1 
Hony socle, apiago. 1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Honnysuckell, 
l ait Nostro Dame. 1603 Owen Pembrokcsh. (1891)72 Fine 
grasse full of the hearbe called Trifolium .. and of the 
Countrie people honie suckles both white and red. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 496 Flowers that haue deepe Sockets, doe 
gather in the Bottome a kinde of Honey ; As Honey-Suckles 
(both the Woodbine and the Trifoile). 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 87 Then Melfoil beat, and Honey-suckles pound. 
With these alluring Savours strew the Ground. 1:879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n Honeysuckle. .(2) Lotus 
eorntculatus. Ches. . . (4) Trifolium pra tense. .. Mr. El- 
worthy says that in Som. the name is restricted to the flowers 
of T , prateuse. (5) Rhinanihus Crista-galli. 

t b. A rendering of L. locusta taken as the name 
of some plant ; hence used by confusion where the 
real sense was 4 locust ’ (the insect). Obs. 

c 1380 \V YCLiF Serm. Sel. AVks. II. 5 Sum men seien hat 
locusta is a htil beest good to ete. Sum men seien it is an 
herbe bat gedentb hony upon him ; but it is Hell bat it is an 
fc 1 clepen hony soukil. 
2387 Trewsa Htgdett (Rolls) I. 159 Som leueb onliche by 
honysoukels {sohs locustis vivunt] i-dryed wib smoke ober 
wij> j>e sonne. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vn. (1554) j 72 b, 
Homsocles his moderate feedyng ..This blessed Baptist! 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 370 b/i Takyng onelye for her 
refeccion lionysocles and locustes. 1403 Festivall (W. de 
1 ,5 ,! 5 !u lIohr i the , Baptist) sucked hony of floures that 

be called honysocles that poore people gadereth and frye 
theym in oyle to theyr mete. 3 

2 . 1 lie common name o(Z.oiiice>'a Periclynienutii , 
also called Woodbine, a climbing shrub with 
fragrant yellowish trumpet-shaped flowers, frequent 
in woods; thence extended to the whole genus. 
Fly-honeysuckle , the species L. Xylosteum and L. 
ctha'.a : see also 3. Trumpet or Coral Honey- 
suckle, a North American species, .Z. sempervirens, 
with evergreen foliage and scarlet flowers. 

1548 [see 4]. 1561 Turner Herbal 11. 8aa, Wodbynde or 
Honysuckle..\vmdeth It self about busshee. 1590 Shahs. 
Mids. N. iv. 1. 47 So doth the woodbine, the sweet 
Honisuckie, Gen tly en twist, a s 7 ii Kes Hymnotheo Poet. 
\\ ks. 1721 III. 10 Sweet Honeysuckles round the P.ranches 
twin d. 1753 Chambers Cycl Supp. s.v.. The Virginian 
scarlet honey-suckle, called the trumpet honey-suckle. 1796 
V itherinG Brit. PI. (ed. 3) II. 247 Lonicera periclymenum, 
. Common Honeysuckle, Woodbine Honeysuckle. L. 
Xylosteum, .. Upright Honeysuckle. 1890 Chambers' 
Encycl. V. 763 The Fly Honeysuckle./. onicera Xylosteum, 
is an erect shrub . . common in shrubberies. 

b. The flower of the woodbine. 

1 573-80 Baret Ah. W 36S Woodbin that bearclh the 
Homesuchle. 1640 Sicily 4 - Kafles (T.), A honey-suckle 
The amorous woodbine's offspring. 


3 . Applied, with or without qualifying word, to 
various shrubs or plants of other genera, in some 
way resembling the common honeysuckle. 

a. Applied in Australia to species of Banksia, the flowers 
of which contain a sweet honey-like liquid, eagerly sucked 
out -by the aborigines ; also in N. S. Wales to the Honey- 
flower, q. v. ; in New Zealand to Knightia excelsa ; in New 
England to species of Columbine, esp. the native species 
Aquilegia. canadensis ; in Jamaica to Passijiorti laurifolia. 
b. Bush-honeysuckle, name for the shrubs of the genus 
Diervilla , nearly allied to the common honeysuckle, natives 
of N. America and Japan. Dv? arf Honey suckle, a species 
of Cornel, Cornus suecica, having berries like those of the 
honeysuckle. False Honeysuckle, ‘the genus Azalea’ 
(Miller P/anl-tt.). Fly-honeysuckle, a South African 
shrub of the genus Halleria (N.O. Scrophulariacex) ; see also 
2, and Fly so . 1 i i b. French Honeysuckle, name given 
to Hedysarum corotiarinvt , a native of Italy, a leguminous 
plant, with flowers resembling those of the red clover (cf. i). 
Ground Honeysuckle, a name for Bird’s-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus eorntculatus. Purple Honeysuckle, a name for 
Rhododendron nndiflorum ( Azalea nudiflora). Red 
Honeysuckle — French /:.; also a name for red clover 
(see 1). Virgin Mary's Honeysuckle, the Common 
Lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis. W est Indian Honey- 
suckle, Tecovia ( Tecomaria ) capensis and various species 
of j Desmodium. White Honeysuckle, Rhododendron vis- 
costtm ( Azalea viscosa) ; also white clover (see i}. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier Bij, A little dapper flowre, 
like a grounde Hunnisuckle, called thrift. 1629 Parkinson 
Paradisus (1656) 340 The red Sattin flower, although some 
foolishly call it, the red or French Honysuckle. 1756 P. 
Browne Jamaica 327 Pass i/I ora foliis ovatis. . The Honey- 
suckle . .cultivated in many parts of America for the sake of 
its fruit : it is a climber. 1788 Chambers' Cycl., Halleria.. 
is called by some gardeners the African fly-honeysuckle, 
from its resemblance to the upright or fly-honeysuckle. J794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 366 ^ French Honeysuckle 
which is distinguished .. by its jointed, prickly, naked, 
straight legumes ; its pinnate leaves. 1796 Withering Brit. 
PL (ed. 3) II. 2ot Cornus herbacea , dwarf honeysuckle, 
dwarf cornel. 1834 Ross Van Diemen's L. Ann. 125 
(Morris Austral L'ng.) Some scattered honeysuckles, as they 
are called. 1861 Mrs. Meredith Over the Straits III. 78 
A very' singular and handsome species of Banksia (colomallv 
termed Honeysuckle). 1873 Card. Citron. 26 Apr. 579/3 
Virgin Mary’s Honeysuckle. 

4 . A figure or ornament somewhat resembling a 
sprig or flower of honeysuckle : esp . in Arch. 

1548 Hall Citron Hen. VIII 58 b, The apparell .. was 
blacke velvet, covered all over with braunches of hony 
suckels of f>me flat gold. 1849 Layard Nineveh II. 294 
We have .. in the earliest monuments of Nineveh, that 
graceful ornament, commonly called the honeysuckle, which 
was so extensively used in Greece. 1852-61 Archil . Pull. 
Soc. Did. VI. 27 Palmetto... \n England, by some authors 
and most workmen, the name Honeysuckle is given to it.. . 
It is a small ornament, one of those called running orna- 
ments, and appears to be a diminutive of the Palm. 

5 . The colour of the flowers of the common 
honeysuckle : see quot. 

1890 Daily News 20 Nov. 2/1 A rich, soft silk of the 
colour known as ‘honeysuckle', being a combination of 
pale pink and even paler yellow. 

+ 6. Jig. Applied to a person, as a term of praise 
or endearment. (Cf. Honey sb. 5.) Obs. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 36 Who would not thinke 
him perfect curtesie?^ Or the honny-suckle of humilitie? 
1638 Ford Fancies 11. ii, Yes, honeysuckle, and do as much 
for them one day. 

+ 7 . Honey * sucked ’ or gathered by bees ; = 
Honey-suck 2. Obs. rare— 1 . ^ 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass vii. (1664) 81 Like an in- 
dustrious Bee . . can gather such Honey-suckle from the 
sweetest flowers. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as honeysuckle arbour, 
colour ; honeysuckle-apple, in New England, a 
fungus, Exobasidium Azalecc, occurring on the 
branches of Rhododendron nudijlorum (. Azalea 
nudiflora ), and eaten by children {Cent. Diet.) ; 
honeysuckle clover, honeysuckle grass, names 


for white clover (Britten and H.) ; honeysuckle 
ornament = sense 4; honeysuckle-tree, {a) the 
common honeysuckle ; ( 3 ) name for varions Aus- 
tralian trees and shrubs of the genus Banksia ; 
honeysuckle-trefoil, name for red clover. 

1795 Withering Brit . PI. (ed. 3) III. 652 Purple Trefoil, 
Honeysuckle Trefoil, Cow Clover. x8$z Mrs. Meredith 
Home in Tasmania I. 164 (Morris) The honeysuckle-tree 
(Banksia laiifolia). .the blossoms form cones, .the size and 
shape of a large English teazel, and are of a greenish 
yellow.. .The honeysuckle trees grow to about thirty feet in 
height. Chambers' Fncycl. V. 621 The Honeysuckle 

ornament, so much used in Ionic architecture, is one of the 
features which indicate its eastern origin. 1892 Daily 
Leivs 29 Sept. 6/2 Brocade of honeysuckle colours. 1893 
Ibid. 14 Feb. 8/7 A Louis XIII dress in English-made 
honeysuckle brocade. 

Honeysuckled (bn*nispk’ld), a. [f. prec. + 
-ed 2 .] Overgrown, or scented, with honeysuckle. 
. ^*£45 Howell Lett. (1655) J. xxiv. 36 Those Beams that 
irradiat only, and guild your Honey-suckled fields. x8zz 
W. Irvisg Braceb, Hall (1823) II. 267 Divided by honey- 
suckled hedges into sheltered fields. 1825 R. P. Ward Tre- 
maine HI. v. 26 Having slept in a pure honey-suckled air. 

Ho‘ney-swee*.t, a. {sb.). Sweet as honey : 
often a term of endearment, 

c 1000 in 1 horpe Anal. A nglo-Sax. 45 (Bosw.) Mid hunix- 
swettre Jrotan. r 13S6 Chaucer Merch. T. 152 The lusty 
/ « //- in mar ^ a 5 e hony sweete. 1575 G. Harvey 

■ ' (Camden) 91 Not sick After so hoonyswectc 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iii. x. Honey sweet 
1633 Ford ’Tis Pity 11. iv, Most dainty and 


licke. 

Husband. 


honey-sweet mistress. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit . vi, (18-5) 
238 Oh, honey -sweet Proserpine. ’ ' 

B. sb. Local name for the Meadowsweet {El- 
worthy IV. Somerset Word-bki). 

Ho'ney - tongued, a. Speaking sweetlv, 
softly, or winningly ; mellifluous ; using honeyed 
discourses. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 334 Pay him the dutie cf 
honie-tongued Boyet. ^ 1598 F. Merjes Pallad. Tamm 11. 
281 b, The sweete wittie soule of Ouid liues in niellifluoui 
and hony-tongued Shakespeare. x86x J. RurFiNi Dr. An- 
tonio vi, I hate honey-tongued people. 

Honeywort (hyniwiut). [See Wort,] 

1 . The English name of the. genus Cerinthe of 
boraginaceous plants, cultivated in gardens, and 
much frequented by bees for their honey. 

X597 Gerarde Herbal u. cx\ix. § 1. 431 Cerinthe or Home 
woort, riseth foorth of the grounde after the sowing of his 
seede. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. it. iv. § 3. 80. 1855 
Singleton Virgil 1 . 188 Bruised balm, and honeyworts 
humble herb. 1866 Trcas, Bot. 257/1 Honeywort, an ap- 
pellation due to the abundance of noney secreted by their 
blossoms, which are much resorted to by bees. 

2 . Locally applied to Crosswort {Galium erttei - 
alum), fiom its strong sweet scent. 

1863 Marg. Plues Rambles Search Wild FL (1892) 158. 

3 . attrib as in Honeywort Hawkweed, a book- 
name for Hieracium cerinthoidcs . 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 2x5. 1884 Mjlier 
Plant -11., Honey- wort Hawkweed. 

H Hong (hfJj)* Also 8 haung. [ad. Chinese 
hang row, rank.] In China, a series of rooms or 
buildings used as a warehouse, factory, etc. ; sptc. 
{a) one of the foreign factories formerly maintained 
ntCanton; (b) thecorporation of Chinese merchants 
at Canton who (before the treaty of Nanking in 
iS42)had the monopoIyoftradewithEuropeans;(r) 
a foreign trading establishment in China or Japan. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 458 The English have 
ho settled Factory at Canton, and are only permitted to 
hire large Hongs, or Houses, near the water side. 1727 
A. Hamilton Nesv Acc. E. Itid. II. 227 (Y.) When I arrived 
at Canton the Hapoa ordered me lodgings.. in a Haung or 
Inn belonging to one of his Merchants. ^ 1797 Sir G. 
Staunton Embassy China 11 . 565 (Y.) A Society of Hong, 
or united merchants, who are answerable for one another, 
both to the Government and to the foreign nations. 183$ 
J. F. Davis Chinese I. iii. 87 (Stanf.) Some Hong merchants. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1. viii. I. 512 'ihe Chw«« 
Government . . confined the^ trade . . to a certain number of 
native merchants of Canton incorporated under the designa- 
tion of Hong. 1888 A. J. Little Thro' Yartgise Corpa 
sio A hong, .consists of a series oflofiy one-storied build- 
ings, situated one behind the other, and separated by inter- 
vening courtyards. 

Hong(e, obs. inf. and pa. t. and pple. of Iiangv. 
Honger, -ir, -ur, etc., obs. ff. Hunger. 


Honied: see Honeyed. 

+ Ho’nily, a. Obs. rare. [f. ME. honi, Honey 
sb. + -lyL] Like honey ; as of honey. Hence 
Honily-like adv. 

1435 Mjsyn Fire of Loz>e 1. xxv. 55 With suettyst soirnd 
of heuyn honily iyke pa synge. Ibid. xxvm. 60 xiomij 
swetnes. 

Honily (harnili), adv. rare. Like or ns honey. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus xeix. 2 Dear one, a kiss I stole .. 
Sweet ambrosia, love, never as honily sweet, 
t Honish, v. Obs. Forms: 4 hony so, ho- 
nessche, hunysche, honysh ; 5 pa. ppk> h .onest. 
[f. OF. honiss extended stem of honir Cro 0 ^*** 
honnir ), ad. OHG. hdnen (mod.Gcr. hoMntn) 1 ° 
scoff at, scorn.] traits. To bring to distjkrace or 
ruin ; to dishonour, insult ; to destroy, put an 

13.. E.E.A Hit. P. B. 596 He . . harde honysez pise oper^ci 
his erde flemez. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. XI. 48 Honessc 
him as an hound, and hoten him go pennes. 
Alexander 3004 Hys hors it honyshyd for euer. t Jotit. 37 y 
Sum in paire harnais for hete was honest for euire. # 
Honk (hprjk), sb. US. and Canada. [Echoic-J 
The cry of the wild goose. Hence Honk v.vnP., 
litter this cry ; Ho*nker, a name for the wild S°° s ^’ 
1854 Thoreau Walden xiii, (1886) 247 The f ain J 
quack of their leader. Ibid. xv. 271, I was startled > . 

loucl honking of a goose. Ibid., Their commodore hem g 
the while with a regular beat. 1888 Trumbull Bird * 
(U.S.) 1 Branta canadensis,, .(termed] Honker orOldr 
in recognition of its hoarse notes or ‘honking . 
-•ETonne, obs. f. Hone; var. of Hen adv. hen 
Honor, Honorable, etc. : see Honour, etc. ^ 
+ Honorance. obs. ' . Also 4 h°nur-, , 

honour -1 [a. OF. honorance, -urance, f- ho » 
honurer to Honour : see -ance.J The actio 
honouring or doing homage ; honour. Line ) 
phr. in {the) honorance of. , 

/1 1300 Cursor M. 8896 pis ilk ire . . fat , x j n 

sli honurance. C1330 Assurnp. I trg. (B. R * j s ..g, 
honorance of ihesu cryst. >3 . - Coer de L- 5 7 
hifyaunce, Off Jesu Crystys honoraunce. .,1716 

Gilds 89 In ye honuraunce of ihesu crist of he h ‘ our: ,nce, 
Soum Vrr/;;. (1744) VIII. =44 As honour is re( j t 

in him that honours rather than in him that .* 

tHonorant; Htr. Obs. [a. F honcrant 
pr. pple. of honorer to Honour: see - ant. j 
O ne who honours, b. See quots. # 

1602 Secar Honour Mil. 4 Jtldminle 

diuers degrees were in the Empenall Court ^ U tQ 
trantes, Vacantcs, and Uottorartj .-The same 
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be. kept among the Konorants or seruants extraordinary. 
— L? Envoy in Guillim Heraldry , Made Honour only by 
the Honorant. 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. ix.115 Among 
the Honorants or servants extraordinary. 

Honorarily (p*norarili), adv. [f. Honorary + 
-LY 2 .] In an honorary manner ; by way of honour. 

1842 A. J. Christie in tr. Fleury's Eccl. Hist, 1. 203 note, 
St. Cyril of Alexandria ascribes TTpocncui/rjars to the martyrs, 
but.. relatively and honorarily. 

Honorarium (h^n-, ^n6reo*rit>m). PI. -urns, 
-a. [Late L. honorarium gift made on being ad- 
mitted to a post of honour, douceur, fee, neut. sing, 
of konordrius Honorary. In F. honor air e.’] An 
honorary reward ; a fee for services rendered, esp. 
by a professional person. 

1658 Evelyn Corr. 8 Nov., What equipage and honor - 
arium my Lord dos allow? 1669 Boston Rec. (1881) VII. 
151 The said John Woodmansey doth hereby binde and 
engage himself, .to pay. .one pepper come . . for ever as an 
honorarium to the towne of Bostone. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., H onourary, Honorarium, is also used substantively, 
for a lawyers fee ; or a salary given to public professors of 
any art or science. 1852 W. Jerdan Autobiog. Il/xi. 122, 

1 am afraid., the architect of the monument, .never received 
the proposed honorarium. 1895 W. Munk Sir H. Halford 
42 The emoluments and honoraria of physicians. 

Honorary (p'nSrari), sb. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad, L. honorarium ; see prec.] = prec. j also, a 
gift ; an honouring distinction. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xm. 15 An honorary given to age. 
1630 Trapp Comment, Numb. iii. 9 The ministers of the 
Gospell are called gifts, Eph. 4. 8. ir, honouraries, such as 
Christ bestowed upon his Church. 1776 Adam Smith IF, N. 
v. i. in. (1869) II. 345 In some universities, the salary makes 
but . . a small part of the emoluments of the teacher, of 
which the greater part arises from the honoraries or fees 
of his pupils. 1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) III. 
liv. 68 The usual amount of honoraries tc counsel. 
Honorary (p'norari), a. Also 8-9 honourary. 
[ad. L. honorarium , f. honor Honour : see -ary. 
In F. honoraire. ] 

1 . Denoting or bringing honour; conferred or 
rendered in honour. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 22 Hee caused that Honorary 
title to bee scratcht out of the letters. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India fy P. 287 The wonderful Works of the Creation should 
be brought as Honorary Presents. 1705 Addison Italy (J.), 
Honorary arches erected to emperors. 1774 J. Bryant 
Afythol '. 1.319 It was an honorary term. ..It signified a lord 
or prince. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. India II. 477 Without 
..receiving the honorary dress usual on such occasions. 
1847 Grote Greece 11. xxviii. (1862) III. 48 The simple 
crown of olive, an honorary reward. 

2 . spec* Conferred or rendered merely for the 
sake of honour, without the usual requirements, 
functions, privileges, or other adjuncts. 

1661 Br am HALL Just. Find. ix. 258 Some few honorary 
priviledges . .which signifie not much. 1732 Lediard S ethos 
II. x. 409 The vivacity of this young prince . . had already 
chang’d this honorary title into a real one. 1813 T. Thomson 
Lect. Ittflam. 27 The precise period at,which the different 
universities jn Europe first began to confer honorary titles 
or degrees is not well ascertained. 1897 JFestm. Gas. 14 
Dec. 6/2 The honorary colonelcy. 

b. Honorary monument, a cenotaph. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 41 Beside their real 
Tombs, many have found honorary and empty Sepulchres. 
a 1782 W. Cole in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) I. 86 
There is but one Monument. .w ch is only an Honorary one 
or Cenotaph. 1830 P. Cunningham Handbk. Lond. 538/1 
Honorary monument to Shakspeare. Note , The word 
honorary, as here used, is meant to imply that the person 
to whom the monumenris erected is buried elsewhere. 

3 . Holding a title or position conferred as an 
honour, without emolument, or without the usual 
duties, obligations, privileges, etc. ; titulary. Also, 
giving services (as secretary, treasurer, etc.) without 
emolument. 

X705 Hearne Collect. 17 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 81 Ag l 
Honorary Freemen having Right to vote. 1727-41 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v., In the college of physicians, London, are 
honourary fellows. 1873 Daily* News 22 Sept. 3/1 The 
Emperor intends to appoint the King honorary colonel of the 
13th Infantry Regiment. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 21 
The Suffetes had gradually become little more than on 
honorary magistracy. 

4 . Depending on honour ; said of an obligation 
which one is bound by honour to discharge, but 
which cannot be formally or legally enforced. 

1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life IFrit. (1832) II. 405 
The United States will be under a kind of honorary obliga- 
tion to discharge the debt. 1848 Arnould Mar. Insur. t. 
iv. (1866) I. 132 Merely an honorary engagement, of which 
the Courts will take no notice. 

5 . Law. Honorary feud , sei-vice : see quots. 

1670 Blount Law Diet., Honorary Services, .are such as 

are incident to the Tenure of Grand Serjeanty, and annexed 
commonly to some Honor or Grand Seigniory. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. xtv. 214 The emperors began to 
create honorary feuds or titles of nobility. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet., Honourary ..Feuds, are titles of nobility, de- 
scendible to the eldest son. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 
(x866) I. 121 Those honorary services which are still, at a 
coronation, rendered to the person of the sovereign by some 
lords of manors. 

[Honorate, erron. form of Onerate z/.] 

+ Honora*tion. Obs. rare — l . [ad. L. hond- 
rdtzdn-em, n. of action f. honordre to honour.] 
The- action of honouring. • 

MS' 6 Dtves ff Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xm. 46/t Worshyp that 
.is called honoracyon, & veneracyon. 


Honorific (pnorrfik), a. (jsb.) [ad. L. bond- 
rific-us , f. honor Honour sb. + -ficus making, -pic. 
Cf. F. honorijique (1507 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Doing or conferring honour; importing honour 
or respect; spec, applied to phrases, words," or forms 
of speech, used, esp. in certain Oriental languages, 
to express respect, e.g. certain adjectives meaning 
; august \ 1 eminent \ 1 venerable *, etc., substituted 
in Chinese and Japanese for the possessive pronouns 
of the second and third person ; forms of the verb 
used in respectful address, etc. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. vii. 83 They had no other 
Nurses lesse honorifique than Eunuchs. 1816 Keatinge 
Trav. (18x7) I. 239 The epithet Abu, father, is honorific. 
a 1846 Landor Was. (1868) I. 396/1 Generous to the robber, 
honorific to the poisoner and assassin. x86x F. Hall in 
Jr itl. A siat, Soc. Bengal 204 note. The STi is to be regarded 
as honorific. 1879 CusTin Trans. Pkilol. Soc. 617 The verb 
[in Korean] has a simple affirmative form, a conditional, an 
interrogatory, an honorific, a causative, and several others. 

1888 Times 8 Oct. 5/2 A solemn proposal., that the honorific 
title of * Worshipful * should be bestowed by the government 
on its president. 

B. sb. An honorific phrase or word : see above. 
1879 Bailey in H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. § 398 II. 153 
They use none of the honorifics so profusely common 
in Singhalese ; the pronoun to, thou, being alone used. 

1889 Athenaeum 2 Mar. 273/1 Where these honorifics occur 
[in Japanese] the sentence can always be easily turned so 
as to give their significance, which is often of a merely 
pronominal character, the honorific indicating a reference to 
the person addressed or forming the subject of the thought. 

So t Honori'fical a. — prec. ; hence HonorPfi- 
cally adv., in an honorific manner. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Honorifical \ that brings or causeth 
honor. 18x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 344 A very brave 
people, honorificallv, or nic-named by the Moors, The Sons 
of Lions, c 1878 Birch Auc. Hist, fr . Mon. Introd. 20 
(S. P. C. K.) Queens were honourifically styled wives or 
handmaids of the God Amen. 

* t Honorific abilitudrnity. Obs. rare — 

[ad. med. L. hoiiorificdbilitudinitds' (Mussatus 
c 1300 in Du Cange), a grandiose extension of 
konorificdbililftdo honourableness (in a charter of 
1 1 87, Du Cange), f. honorifiedbilis honourable. Cf. 
Complaynt of Scotland (1548-9), Prolog. If. 14 b, 
Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 44, and Marston Dutch Cour- 
tezan y. (1605) H, where the L. abl. pi. honorifica- 
bilitudinitdtibus is cited as a typical long word, as 
hondrificdbiliiudinitdte had been previously by 
Dante De Vulg. Eloq. II. vii.] Honourableness. 

[1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffed Physitions deafen our eares 
with the HonorificabiHtudinitatibus of their heauenly 
Panachtea, their soueraigne Guiacum.] ^ 1656 Blount Glos - 
sogr., H onorificabilitudinity. Hence in Bailey, Ash, etc. 
1800 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1801) IV. 147 The two. longest 
monosyllables in our language are strength and straight, and 
the very longest word, honorificabilitudinity. 

+ Honorific ence. Obs. rare. [ad. L. hono- 
rificentia , f. hotidrificenl- , collateral stem of hono- 
rific-us Honorific : see -ence. Cf. obs. F. honori- • 
fi cencei] A doing of honour. So f Honorificent 
a. = Honorific. 

1640 Bp. Hall Eptsc. 111. iv. 238 There is Honorificentia 
tetalis , the honorificence of age. x68x H. More Exp. Dan. 
iv. Notes 118 That honorificent Title, .prefix t to it. 

t Hono’rify, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. eccl. L. 
honorificarc , f. honor- Honour : see -FY. Cf. obs. 
F. honorifier .1 traits . To do honour to, to honour. 

x6o6 Ford Fame's Mentor, xcvii, Making large statues to 
honorific Thy name. 

t Ho’norous, honour ons, a. Obs. [a. OF. 
type *honoros , -eus, AF. -ous L. type *hondrosus, 
f. Honour : see -ous.] Honourable. 

c 1475 Partenay 1321 Hyr honorous fader. Ibid. 3236 We 
will, lord honourous. a 1562 Cavendish IFolsey (1825) I. 2 
Of his ascending and descending from honorous estate. 

Honour, honor (r n31 )> sb. Forms : 3-4 onur, 
honur(e, 4 onour(e, 4-6 honour©, -owre, (5 
onnere, 5-6 honnour(e, 6 honnor), 3- honour, 
4- honor, [a. OF. onor, - ter , honor , -ur (nth c.), 
AF. ( Jt)onoitr , mod.F. honnettr ( — It. onore, Sp., 
Pg. honor) L. honor-em repute, esteem, official 
dignity, honorary gift, ornament, grace, beauty. 

The oldest Fr. forms were onor , onur, later and AY.bnour 
(Latin h having disappeared in Romanic, and o, it, ou being 
successive symbols for the OFr, vowel, derived from L. o, 
which passed through a very close 0 to it ) ; these varied 
with enor, anor, - ur , -our, whence the early ME. anur, 
anour (see Anour, Anoure) ; but the influence of L. spelling 
brought back into Fr. at an early date the non-phonetic //, 
giving honor, honur, honour , which were also prevalent 
ME. spellings. Honor and honour continued to be equally 
frequent down to the 17th c. In the Shakspere Folio of 
1623 honor is about twice as frequent as honour. The two 
forms appear indiscriminately in- the early 17th c. diction- 
aries, but honour was favoured by Phillips, Kersey, Bailey, 
Johnson. Ash, 1775, adopted ‘ Hoitor{y. modern but correct 
spelling]’, and this is said to have been fashionable at the 
time (see quots.). Nevertheless honour carried the majority 
of English suffrages eventually, while honor was (under the 
lead of Noah Webster) generajly accepted in U.S. As to 
derivatives, Bailey, 173*1 considered honorable , honorary , 
'the best spelling*, out referred them to honourable, 
honourary, as the more usual. Phillips, in his various edd., 
had honorary , Kersey (X706) honourary or honorary. 
Chambers (1727-41) honourary. Johnson, 1755, has honour, 
honourable, honorary.. 


1758 L. Temple Sketches (ed. 2) 19 Our Reformers in the 
Art of Spelling . . at present . . write Honor, Favor, Labor. 
a *79? Wesley JFhs. (1872) VIII. 317 Avoid the fashion- 
able impropriety of leaving out the u in many words, as 
honor, rigor, etc. This is mere childish affectation. 1871 
R. F. Weymouth Eublt. 6 The clause ‘they hang that are 
in honour ’ suggests the suspicion that Lilie would aspirate 
the k in honour and its congeners ; a suspicion confirmed 
by our finding elsewhere unwholesome balanced against 
u n honest, and hue against honesty .] 

1 . High respect, esteem, or reverence, accorded 
to exalted worth or rank ; deferential admiration 
Or approbation, a. As felt or entertained in the 
mind for some person or thing. 

• CI 375 Leg. Rood 123 Men suld bald J>at haly tre In honorc. 
c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6957 Gude men him in honour 
had. x6ti Shaks. IFint. T. v. i. 51 Good Paulina, Who 
hast the memorie of Hermione I know in honor. 1664 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 764 Desirous of 'shewing., 
the great honour She retains and cherishes for Your Majesty. 
X7X3 Steele Guardian No. 1 T 3 To shew my honour for 
them. 1809-10 Coleridge friend (1837) III. 76 Honor 
implies a reverence for the invisible and super-sensual in 
our nature. 1837 Ruskin Pot. Econ. Art 2 True wealth I 
hold in great honour. 

b. As rendered or shown : The expression of 
high estimation. (See also 9 c, e.) 

c 1275 Lay. 6085 Hii. .leide hine mid lionure Heje in }?an 
toure. a 1300 Cursor M. 23586 Heuen and erth als creatuie 
Sal her bam wirscip and honur. c 1400 Vwaitie <5- Gaw. 720, 
I aw the honor and servyse. 1533 Coverdale 2 Kings 
Contents xxiii, How Iosias..setteth vp the true honoure of 
God againe. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxxix. 154 
The Prince was exceedingly pleased with this honour done 
unto him. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. iii. 174 He re- 
ceived the queen herself with the utmost honour and respect. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 304 Let then the honour 
be given where it is due. 

c. As received, gained, held, or enjoyed : Glory, 
renown, fame ; credit, reputation, good name. The 
opposite of dishonour , disgrace. 

cx 200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 83 Hie giuen here elmesse. .oSer 
for onur to hauen, ofter ne mai elles for shame. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8176 Deie we ra)?er wijj onour. 1^75 
Bk. Noblesse (x86o) 26 The hope and trust of recovering 
on another day . . onnere and fortune. 1348 Hall Citron., 
Hen. FI 134 The duchesse of Bedford . . myndyng also 
to marye, rather for pleasure then for honour. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, 1. i. 246 But thou preferr’st thy Life 
before thine Honor. 16x7 F. Moryson I tin. 11. 164 
Wounds are badges of honour, yet may befall the coward 
assoone as the valiant man. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. 
xviii. 467^The honour of originally inventing these political 
constitutions entirely belongs to the Romans. 1820 G. W. 
Featherstonehaugh in Sir J. Sinclair's Corr. (1831) II. 73, 

I have the honour to forward to you . . a pamphlet [etc.]. 
1822 Southey Fis. Judgem. m, Peace is obtain’d then at 
last, with safety and honour 1 1878 Edith Thompson Hist. 
Eng. xv. § 3. 82 To their honour, the patriot nobles did not 
take thought for themselves alone. 1896 J. Bryce in Daily 
News 20 July 7/4 A country feels that its honour is affected 
when it yields to threats / seems to give way on any dispu ted 
point through fear, and incurs the imputation of cowardice. 

2 . Personal title to high respect or esteem; honour- 
ableness; elevation of character; ‘nobleness of mind, 
scorn of meanness, magnanimity ’ (J.) ; a fine sense 
of and strict allegiance to what is due or right 
(also, to what is due according to some conven- 
tional or fashionable standard of conduct). 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IF, 233 b, The king of England 
had so great trust.. in the honor and promise of the French 
kyng. 1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 27, I could not love 
thee, dear, so much, Lov’d I not Honour more, a 1677 
Barrow Theol. IFks. (1830) I. 89 A man of honour, surely is 
the best man next to a man of conscience. 1687 A. Lovi- ll tr. 

'1 hcvenot’s Trav. ill. in The Japanese make it a point of 
honour to breed Merchants. 170s Stanhope Faraphr. II. 
94 What is Honour, but a greatness of mind whicn scorns 
to descend to an ill and base thing? 1764-7 Lo. G. 
Lyttelton Hen. II, III. 178 The idea of honor, .as some- 
thing distinct from mere probity, and which supposes in 
gentlemen a stronger abhorrence of perfidy, falsehood, or 
cowardice, and a more elevated and delicate sense of the 
dignity of virtue, than are usually found in vulgar ininds. 
1809 Worosw. Son n., Say, what is Honour? ’Tis the finest 
sense Of justice which the human mind can frame. X824 
Scott Redgauntlet ch. ix, Honour is sometimes found 
among thieves. 1880 W. Cory Lett. 4- Jrqils. (1897) 460 The 
sentiment of Honour is a lay thing ; it is a rival of the 
sentiment of saintliness. 

b. A statement or promise made on one's 
honour ; word of honour, arch. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 6 You took the honour 
of a Lord the other day. You may well take the word of a 
gentleman now. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre Busie Body L (>7-49) 

21 He had given her his Honour, that he never would .. 
Endeavour to know her till she gave him leave. 1825 Moore 
in Mem. (1853) IV. 309 Having first made the prince anil 
all the rest give their honours that they would notjetc.j. 

3 . (Of a woman) Chastity, purity, as a vntue of 
the highest consideration ; reputation for this virtue, 


good name. , 

1396 Gower Couf 111 . 24 So as she may. -Her honour and 
her name save. 1396 Spenser F. Q ■ iv. t. 6 Ivaihle 
honor, dearer then her life, She sought to f hou 

serv’d from stealth. 1610 Shaks. 7 em/. u »- 
didst seeke to violate .The honor of my y T o neglect 
Wycherley Country IFifeu. %Vks.(RtWg-)77/ j, 

her own honour, and defame her own n°h P* Jfusb. 
little inconsiderable fellows. W 

z. ii, And yet HI answer for her Honom.iBsS Vacn** 
Laio Diet. I. 5S9 To deprive a woman of her honor H. in 

Ger.'JiV Pc ham. Oh. 

168SR. Holwe ArtHourylM. $4/2 These Boshes, .if to lcccp 



honour; 
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HONOUR. 


the Bdlly down, then it reacheth to the Honor. 1724 Weekly 
Jrttl. No. 276 Her What, in Heroicks, we call Honour. 

4 . Exalted rank or position ; dignity, distinction. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 487 And Jms he [Lucifer] leses his gret 

honur. Ibid. 24713 Chamburlain o grett honure. ^1440 
Sir Degrev. 283 Knyghtus . . Lordus off honore. 3534 More 
On the Passion Wks. 1286/2 Gyuing to a poore man. .landes 
. . with the honour of a dukedome also. 1568 Grafton* 
Citron. II. 350 They would not., disgrade him from the 
honor of Knighthood. 1595 Shaks. John 1. i. 182 A foot 
of Honor better then I was, But many a many foot of Land 
the worse. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 1S5 The 
affect of honour being somewhat a-kin to that of gold, 
whereof the more one hath the more he^ covets. 1765 
Blackstone Comm . I. vii. (1809) 271 The king is likewise 
the fountain of honour. 1857 Miss Mulock Nothing, Earn, 
in Love, It is the apex of feminine honour to be a bride. 

b. With possessive pronoun, — ‘ honourable per- 
sonality’ : formerly (and still in rustic speech) given 
to any person of rank or quality ; now a formal 
title for the holders of certain offices, esp. County 
Court judges. 

J 5 S 3 Gresham in Burgon Life (1839) I. 98, I received your 
honnor's letter of the 24 th of this present. 1577 J. Langley 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 5 * My dutie humblye re- 
membred to your Honor [Lord Burghley]. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon 1. ii. 183, I beseech your Honor, vouchsafe me a 
word, a 1612 Harington Let. to Lady Russell in Melam . 
Ajax (1813) p. xv, Your honors most bownde John Haring- 
ton. 1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 29 What greater honour 
can your Honors desire? 1723 Steele Cotisc. Lovers iv. i, 
Ah 1 says I, Sir, your Honour is pleas’d to joke with me. 
1755 Johnson, Honour , . . 3 The title of a man of rank. Not 
now used. 1785 Burns Earttest Cry xxiv, God bless your 
honours a’ your days, 1796 G. M. Woodward Eccent. 
Excitrs. 83 Indeed the title of Your Honor is bandied about 
and indiscriminately used. 3827 Jarman Pozuetfs Devises 
IL 179 That part of his honors decision which gave the 
estate to the trustees. 3832 Ht. Martineau Weal or IV. iv. 
38 Indeed, but they have, your honour. 2833 Marryat 
P . Simple xiii, (I rishman Plase your honour, it’s all an idea 
of mine. 1885 Tennyson Tomorrow. i 8 g 5 Law Times 
11 July 261/2 At Bow County Court on the 6th inst., before 
Judge French, Mr. Sharman .. applied to his Honour to 
direct [etc.]. A tod. {Beggar). Has your honour a copper to 
spare for a poor man ? 

5. (Usually in pi.) Something conferred or done 
as a token of respect or distinction; a mark or 
manifestation of high regard ; esp. a position or 
title of rank, a degree of nobility, a dignity. 

33 .. K. Alts. 1388 [1391] He .. tjaf vche lordyng gret 
honoure, And parted wib hem his fader tresoure. C1440 Gesta 
Rom. xlv, 176 (Harl. MS.) He yede forthe to bataile, and had 
|>e victory© ; and after took bobe honoures and dolours, as 
is seide befor. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. viii. 63 Kecpe it 
fellow, And weare it for an Honor in thy Cappe. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 48 The Engjish Agents receive custome 
of all strangers, that honour being granted them from the 
Persian King. 1663 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 91 
A clause to be entered against buying and selling of honours. 
1701 W. WorroN Hist. Rome, Marcus iv. 56 Divine Honors 
were payd him. 1806 Wordsw. C/tar. Happy Warrior 44 
Who. .does not stoop, nor lie in wait For wealth, or honours, 
or for worldly state. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 126 
Papists were admitted in crowds to offices and honors. 

+ b. An obeisance ; a bow or curtsy. Ohs . 

> 3531 Elyot Gov. i. xxii, The first meuyng in euery daunse 
is called honour, whicbejs a reuerent inclination or curtaisie, 
with a longe deliberation or pause. 1605 Chapman All 
Pooles Plays 1873 I. 336, 1 . .plant my selfeof one legg Draw 
backe the tother with a deep fetcht honor. _ 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills (18721 II. 17J Make your Honour Miss, Now to me 
Child. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 360 They .. made 
their Honours very prettily, as they pass’d by us. 1805 E. 
de Acton Nuns of Desert I. 113 He walked onward, with- 
out deigning to make a departing honour. 

c. pi. Civilities or courtesies rendered, as at an 
entertainment : in phr. to do l he honours. 

1659 B, Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 377 Received with 
respect . . at Amsterdam, where that illustrious Magistracy 
performed the honours of the Republick. i 7 xs Vanbrugh 
Country Ho. I. Wks. (Rtldg ) 462/1 This son of a whore 
does the honours of my house to a miracle. 3737 Pope 
Hor. Ef ist. !. vi. 100 Then hire a Slave, or (if you will) a 
Lord, io do the Honours, and to give the Word. 1768 in 
Pnv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 368 The Duchesse. .did the 
honours of the table, or rather received them, as ladies here 
never interfere with carving. iBzG Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. 
iii. The Prince did the honours of the rastle to Vivian with 
great courtesy. _ 3857 Dickens Lett. 15 Sept., The mayor 
called this morning to do the honours of the town. 

d. Last , funeral honours : the observances of 
respect usual at the burial of the dead. Military 
honours : the external marks of respect paid by 
troops to royally, high military or civil officials, at 
the burial of an officer, etc. Honours of war : the 
privileges granted by a victorious commander to 
a capitulating force, ns of marching out under arms 
with colours flying and drums beating ; also for- 
merly « military honours. 

3513 More Rich. Ill (1B83) 1 This noble Prince ..with 
great e funeral l honoure. .was entered at Windesor. 1674 tr. 
Alarttniere's Voy, N. Countries 57 Doing him his last 
honour. 37*7-43 Chambers Cycl., Funeral honours , are 
the ceremonies performed at the interments of great men ; 
as hangings, hearses, funeral harangues, etc. 1756-7 [see 
Funeral A. 1]. 3790 Bruce Trav. II. iv. 401 As soon as the 
prince Fatilidas had paid the last honours to his father. 
3813 in Gurw. Wellington’s Desp. XI. 101 note. The French 
troops shall file out tomorrow .. with all the honors of war, 
with arms and baggage, and drums beating, to the outside, 
where they will lay down their arms. 1B53 Stocqueler Mil. 
Diet. s.v,, In another sense, the ‘honours of war* signifyeth 
compliments which are paid to great personages, military 


characters, etc., tvhen they appear before any armed body of 
men ; or such as are given to the remains of a deceased 
officer. — Military Honours , are salutations to crowned 
heads and officers ofrank, by dropping : colours and standards, 
officers saluting, bands playing, artillery* discharging sal- 
voes, etc. 1855 Trollope Warden xi. She capitulated, or 
rather inarched out with the honours of war. 

e. pi. Special distinction gained; in a University 
or other examination, for proficiency in scholarship 
beyond that required to pass the examination. 

3782 V. Knox Ess. in C. Wordsw. Schol. Acad. 232 If he 
aspires at higher honours. 3790 Gooch Ibid. 321 Peacock 
kept a very capital Act indeed, and had a very splendid 
Honor. 1802-6 Cox Recoil. Oxford 40 Several shy men of 
first-rate scholarship shrunk from ‘ challenging the Honours ’ 
(as the phrase was), a 1819 Oxford Spy (ed. 4) xxi, A man, 
who gams the highest honours. 3846 M Culloch Acc. Brit , 
Empire (1854) II. 341 A private tutor’s fee, an expense which 
is seldom incurred except by those who are preparing for 
honours. 1847 James Couvicti, You had taken high honours 
at this university. iQ$6 Lever Alatdins of Cro’Af. 86 There 
were clever men reading for honours. 1880 Trollope 
Dukes CJtildr. I. iii. 33 He . . had gone out in honours, haying 
been a second class man. 1883 {title) The Honours Register 
of the University of Oxford. A Record of University 
Honours and Distinctions. 

6. A person, thing, action, or attribute that confers 
honour ; a source or cause of honour ; one who or 
that which does honour or credit (to). 

[a 1330 Olueltfi It hadde be more honour to £e. For soJ>e 
to habbe i*smite me. c 1450 Merlin 580 So that jt myght be 
savacion to theire soules . . and honour to theire bodyes.] 
a 3568 Ascham Scholcm. 1. (Arb.) 62 Erasmus the honor of 
learning of all cure time. 16x1 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. L 
Wks. 1878 I. 9 Nephew, you are the honour of our bloud. 
3798 Yvxkikb. Illustr.Stcrticxx. 176 It is an honour to think 
like great men. 1894 Ian Maclaren Bonnie Brier Bush 
vii. ii. 265 You are an honour to our profession. 

b. (Usually in //.) An adjunct or part of 'any- 
thing which gives it distinction ; a decoration, 
adornment, ornament, (poetic.) 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII , in. ii. 354 He..beares his blush- 
ing Honors thicke vpon him. 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent.’ 
v. Wks. (Rtldg.) II. 278/2 With the whisking of my sword 
about, I take thy honours off. 2725 Pope Odyss. XL 235 
The autumn. .The leafy honours scattering on the ground. 
Ibid, xviii. 182 He shook the graceful honours of his head. 
1784 Cowper Task 1. 321 The woods, in scarlet honors 
bright. 

7. Law. A seigniory of several manors held 
under one baron or lord paramount. 

1439 R-olls Parlt. V. 16/1 Tenauntz of oure Lorde the 
Kynge, as of his Casteil and Honure of Tutbury, parcel! of 
his Duchie of Lancaster. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. x. (1539) 15 
The lorde of the honour or manour. 1641 Tervtes de la 
Ley , Honour .. is used socially for the most noble sort of 
Lordships, whereof other inferiour Lordships or Manors doe 
depend by performance of customes and services. 1655 
Digges Contpl. Ambass. 17 Given under our signet at our 
Honour of Hampton Court. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4424/4 
The Humble Address of the Honour and Borough of 
Cockermouth, in the County of Cumberland. 1845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) 1 . 215 If several of these manors 
were held.. under one great baron or lord paramount, his 
seigniory over them was termed an honor. 

• 8. a. Cards. (Chiefly pi.) In Whist, The four 
highest trumps (ace, king, queen, and knave) : the 
relative proportion in which they are held by the 
two sides being an element in counting the points 
in some forms of the game: cf. Can you; Easy a. iS. 
In Ombre and Quadrille, The aces of spades and 
clubs, and the lowest card of the trump suit. 

1674 Cotton CompT.Gamcster x. 0 680) 82 The four Honours 
are the Ace, King, Queen, and Knave. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela II. 259 We cast in, and .. I had all four Honours 
the first time. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 47 It 
being 5 to 4 that your Partner has an Honour in that Suit. 
a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 63 Well-four by honours, 
and the trick { 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 12 The Ace of 
Clubs called Basto both in English and Spanish, is the 
Third Honour even though anothersuit may be trumps. 
Ibid. 14 The Matadores when united in^the same hand may 
be called Honours. 1896 Maitland in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
Oct. 643 The honours were divided ; but the state, as by 
this time its habit was, took the odd trick, 
b. Golf. (See quot.) 

1896 Park Game of Golf 6 This privilege of playing first 
from the Tee is called ‘ the honour ’. 

9. Phrases, a. Comm. For (the) honour (of . . ,) : 
said of the acceptance or payment of a bill of 
exchange (which has been refused by the drawee 
and duly protested) by a third party, with the object 
of preserving the mercantile honour or credit of the 
drawer or indorser. Act of honour , an instrument 
drawn by a notary public by which such payment 
or acceptance is formally agreed upon. 

1832-52 M c Culloch Commcrc. Diet.' 583 When the drawee 
refusesto accept [a hill of exchange], any third party, after 
protesting, may accept for the honour of the bill generally, 
drawee, or for the indorser. 1882 Act 45 <J- 46 
l ict. c. 61 § 65 Where an acceptance for honour does not 
expressly state for whose honour it is made, it is deemed to 
be an acceptance for the honour of the drawer. 

b. In honour : in allegiance to the moral prin- 
ciples which are imperative in one’s position, or to 
some conventional standard of conduct (see 2 ) ; as 
a moral bounden duty : sometimes implying that 
there is no legal obligation (cf. debt of honour). 

j 5?7,Suaks. Lover's Ccmpl. x 5 o Finding myselfin honour 
so forbid. 3654 tr. Scvdery’s Curia Pol. 40 His Master 
esteemed hunsejfe obliged in honour to requite the injury. 
1738 swift P el. Conversat. xxxvi,. Young Ladies under 


twenty . . being in Honour obliged to blush. 1B83 IVhartcn'j 
Law Lex. 388/2 Honorary Trustees, .are bound, in honour 
only, to decide on the most proper and prudential course. 

c. In honour of (f in or to the honour of in 
honour to) : as an expression of respect or reverence 
for ; for the sake of honouring ; in celebration of. 

c 1300 St. Margarete 279 If eni man in honour of me 
chapel dob rere. C3385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 8t Ye 
I do yt in the honour. Of love. 3516 Pilgr. Perf. (W.^ e 
W. 1531) x Diuyded in to tbre bokes, in the honour of the 
Trinite. 3613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) S34 The Dive],, 
in honour of whom they sacrifice their Captives. 1635 Pagitt 
Christianogr. (16461 1. 37 A goodly Temple erected to the 
honor of St. Thomas the Apostle. 3788 Clara Reeve Exiles 
II. 358 To.. keep every thing in good repair, in honour to 
the memory of the noble benefactors. 1897 Hall Caine 
Christian x, I believe this rout to-night is expressly in 
honour of the event. 

d. On or upon one's honour : a phrase by which 
the speaker stakes his personal title to credit and 
estimation on the truth of his statement; used 
formallyby members of the House ofLordsin Ihcir 
judicial capacity ; hence, an expression of strong 
assurance : cf. 2 b. To be upon (his) honour , to 
put a person upon his host our, i.e. under honour- 
able obligation. 

a 3460 Gregory's Citron, in Hist. Coll. Lond. Cit. (Camden) 
iigThefor sayde captaynys have swornea-pon hyrhonowre 
that [etc.]. 3485 Rolls Parlt. VI. 288/1 Yee shall swete, 
that [etc.], .upon youre Honour and Worship. 3548 Hall 
Citron ., Hen. IV 17 Assuryng hym on his honour that if 
[etc.]. 1656-7 Burton's Diary 10 Jan. (1828) I. 335 

Promising, upon her honour, to return within six weeks. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xii. (1800) 402 A peer sitting 
in judgment, gives not his verdict upon oath, like au 
ordinary juryman, but upon his honour : he answers also to 
bills in chancery upon his honour. 3856 Bouvier Law 
Diet. I. 589 In courts of equity, peers, peeresses and lords 
of parliament, answer on their honor only. 1862 Thackeray 
Wks. (1872) X. 194 This I declare upon my honour. Mod. 
They were upon their honour not to tell. 

e. To do honour io : (a) to treat with honour, 
show or pay clue respect to, confer honour upon, to 
honour ; (b) to do credit to, bring respect to. 

C1320 R. Brunne Afedit. 3131 We onely hym fanhe and 
do hym onoure. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4659 Agamynon .. To 
Diana full derely did his honowre. c 1425 Seven Sag (P.) 
531 Thow doost thy selfe lytil honour, For to sufiyre thy 
sone by slawe. 1548 Hall Chtvn.pHen. Vys To se his 
estate and dooe hym honor, a 3691 Boyle Hist. Air{i(*p) 
389 His late Majesty. -doing me one day the honour to 
discourse about several marine observations. X 73 8 ^ W,FT 
Pol. Conversat. Ixxxii, Mr. Colly Cibber, who does too 
much Honour to the Laurel Crown he deservedly wears. 
1898 E. E. Hale in Chr. World 19 May 7/4 He did me the 
honour to say that this was precisely true. 

f. To do the honours , last honours , etc.: see 
5 c> d. 

g. Honour bright (colloq.) : used as a protesta- 
tion of for interrogatively as an appeal to) ones 
liononr or sincerity. 

1819 Moore Tcm Crib 36 (Farmer) At morning inert, and 
— honour bright, — Agree to share the blunt ana tatters. 
3840 Dickens Barn. Rudge viii, ‘ I do said the P rc " lI ^i 
‘ Honour bright. No chaff, you know 1 . 1852 n,/: 

in Cross I.ife (x88s) I. 293 Is it not so, honour bright / 105 
Emerson Eng. Traits vii. Wks. iBohn) II. 5 2 T he phrase 0 
the lowest of the people is * honour-bright \ and their vui^a 
praise 4 his word is as good as his bond \ , 

II. Code or law of honour', the set of rules on 
customs which regulate the conduct of some 
particular class of persons according to a conveu* 
tional standard of honour : see 2 . 

1785 Paley A/or. Philos. 1. ii. (1830) 2 The Law 
is a system of rules constructed by people of fashion, 
calculated to facilitate their intercourse with one an0,a 
and for no other purpose. 1843 Lever J. Fiftten * 
(1878) 126 They know how imperative is the code of non . 
as regards a bet. 3887 Fowler Prittc. Ator. u. | 

lawyers, doctors, clergymen, bankers are said to naie 
of honour, or, what amounts to the same thing, to o 
certain rules of professional etiquette. _ . . . _ 

i. Court of honour : a court or tribunal lor ue 
mining questions concerning the laws or pnncip 
of honour, as the courts of chivalry which former ) 
existed in Europe. 

3687 Luttrell Brief Rel . (1857) I* 4*3 ' JJSy P f 

havemg required the duke of Norfolk, earf ma i. at h 
England, to hold . . a court of honour, bis aC k- 

appointed the 5th of Octob. next to keep it. * 7 ^. . 
stone Comm. III. vii. (1800) 104 This court of ct ‘ / <ns 
As a court of honour, it is to give satisfactimi to a y our 
are aggrieved in that point. 3801 Med. 
valuable Journal serves, among other useful pujrp •« _ j 
Court of Honour, to which any Member of 
may appeal, respecting the misconduct _ ■ 


M. 


lay appeal, respecting the nusconauci ui T r ,, T oN\ 

For other phrases, as Affair, Bed, Debt,Li:gio>, 
/IaiDjPoint, Word^/" honour ,etc., see these 
10 . Comb . , as honour-giver, -s cckerx ! l 0 f olir f *1 1 
-JIawed, -giving, -owing, -spitted, f'ff .j^ in a n 
adjs. ; also honour-court, a court held . Q 

honour or seigniory (sense f) ; honour .* m f t , t( ]i'tnir 
honours-man ), one who has taken, or is 7 
for, academical honours (sense 5 c); hono 
(Her.), the point just above the fess-pomt 
escutcheon ; honour-policy: see beM 

3670 Blount Law Diet.,* Honor Courts, a re l 

within the Honors aforesaid. s 6 ix Shaks. -- *#u on or* 
143 Be she *honor-flawVI. 3595 Tfhn l J -53 . ^nrc- 

giuing-hand Of Cordchon. 3880 f imes 32 
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sents to the *honour-man, whose attainments are not 
classical, the goal of his studies in that direction. x8qi 
Daily News 26 Sept. 7/5 A Cambridge honoursman will 
. .read with pupils. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. vii. {1660)41 
The ^Honour Point. 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 1. i. 2 The 
middle point of an escotcheon is called the Honour-point. 
1895 Sir W. R. Kennedy in Law Times Rep. LXXII. 
861/1 All these * disbursements * policies were p. p. i. or 
4 ^honour ’ policies — policies, that is to say, wherein it was 
stipulated that the policy should be deemed sufficient proof 
of interest. <* 187X Grote Etk. Fragm. v. {1876) 141 Aris- 
totle admits (into his catalogue of pleasurable pursuits) the 
life of the '’’honour-seeker. 1580 Sidney Arcadia vi. (1590) 
486 *Honour-thirstie minds. 1525 CoverdalEaS^w^ Child. 
22 That thou only art the Lorae God, & *honoure worthy 
thorow out all the worlde. 1609 J. Rawlinson Fishermen 
Fishers 0/ Men Ep. Ded., Your most honoured and honour- 
worthy Father. 

Honour, honor (p*nsi), v. Forms: 3-4 
onure(n, honure(n, onoure(n, 3-6 honoure, 
lionore, (honire),4-5 oner, 5 honnoure, honer, 
(pa. t. honret), 5-6 honowre, 4- honour, 6- 
honor. See also Anoure, an early by-form. [a. 
OF. (h)onorer, -unr, -ourer, etc. (mod.F. honored) 
— Pr. honorary ( h)onrar ■, Sp. honrar , It. onorare 
L. honordre , f. honor-em , Honour.] 

+ 1 . trans. To do honour to, pay worthy respect 
to (by some outward action) ; to worship, perform 
one’s devotions to ; to do obeisance or homage to ; 
to celebrate. Ohs. (or merged in 2 or 3.) 

c 1290 Bcket 2423 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 176 For-to bonouri 
his holi man cam folk i-nov3. a 1300 Cursor M. 2709 
Bot an allan he hontred o baa- CX300 St. Margarete 82 
Such a fals god to onoure. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxiv. 26 The 
man bowide hym silf and onouryde [1388 worschipide ; 
Vulg. adoravit ] the Lord. 1393 Langl. F. PI. C. VI. 105 To 
|>e kirke gan ich go god to nonourie. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
3001 pere honestly sho offert, honourt hir goddes. 1539 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 20 x They do honour the 
Sonne, Mone, and Sterres. 1593 Shaks. Ven. fy Ad. Ded., 
Till I haue honoured you with some grauer labour. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (x6r4> 458 Heere also they beginne to 
honor the Crosse. 1697 Drydeh Virg. Georg. IV. 544 They 
. .honour with full Bowls their friendly Guest. 

b. To address with * your honour’, nonce-use. 
1726 Adv. Ca/t. R. Boyle 25 To convince your Honour 
of the Truth (for I honour’d him much) here’s the Letter. 

2 . To hold in honour, respect highly; to reverence, 
worship ; to regard or treat with honour or respect. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14336 (Cott.) Honurd be bou fader, euer 
and oft, Wit angels bine bar V P oloft. C1300 Ibid. 25230 
(Cott. Galba) pat we tak neuerpi name in vayn. .bot honore 
it als es worthy. 1382 Wyclip Exod. xx. 12 Honour thi 
fader and thi moder. C1440 York Myst. xx. 147 To 
honnoure god ouere all thing. X538 Starkey England 
1. iv. 139 Only for theyr vertue they [priests] schold be 
honowryd. *548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer , Matrimony , 
Wilt thou loue her, coumforte her, honor, and kepe her in 
sickenesse and in health? 1589 R. Harvey Pi. Perc . 13 
Honor gray heares. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. x. 43 To 
honour those another honours, is to Honour him. 1713 
Steele Englishm. No. 4. 26 There is no Man whom 1 so 
highly honour as the Merchant. 1743 J. Morris Serm. vii. 
205 We should love and honor our parents, a 1873 Lytton 
Pausanias 35 Yes, I honour Sparta, but I love Athens. 

3 . To confer honour or dignity upon ; to do honour 
or credit to ; to grace. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiv. 2 J>ai sail be honurd with 
aungels. 1382 Wyclif Estherv i. 9 Thus shal ben honoured, 
whom euere the king wile honoure. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
12944 pan honered hym pat od kyng with ordur of knight. 
1596 Shaks. Merck . V, in. ii. 214 Our feast shall be much 
honored in your marriage. 1602 — Ham. j. iy, 16 It is a 
Custome More honour’d in the breach, then the obseruance. 
1677 Lady Ckaworth in nth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 36 , 1 beg to know if your Lordship intends to honour my 
poore house with being heere. X730 Pulteney Let. to 
Swift 9 Feb. S.’s Lett. 1766 II. 121 None gave me greater 
pleasure, than the kind letter you honoured me with. 1756-7 
tr. Key sleds Trav.(ij6o) IV. 413 Such persons., as he 
honours with the title of Excellency. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece xliii. V. 291 Charidemus. .had been honoured with a 
crown, and other marks of popular favour. 1859 Max 
Muller Chips (1885) III. iv. 76 A nation honours herself 
by honouring her sons. 

fb. To decorate, adorn, ornament, embellish. 
[Cf. Anoure.] Ohs. 

1528 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 486 The new 
churche. .which I have honored att myne owne propre 
costcs and charge. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 83 
The continuance of this Daphnzean grove, honored with 
Buildings and spectacles. 

4 . Comm. To accept or pay (a bill of exchange, 
etc.) when due. Also^f. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To H onour a Bill of Exchange 
(among Bankers), Jto pay it in due time. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 57 r 2 They jest by the Pound, and make Answers as 
they honour Bills. 1779 Franklin Wks. 1889 VI. 444, 

I shall pay it all in honoring their drafts and supporting 
their credit. 1809 R. Lancford Introd. Trade jg The 
utmost punctuality should be observed in honouring Bills. 
1838 D. Jerrold Nett of Character I. ix. 109 ‘With great 
pleasure ’ — and Saffron honoured a challenge to wine, 1859 
Thackeray Virgin, xxi, Nature has written a letter of 
credit upon some men’s faces, which is honoured almost 
wherever presented. ^ ^ 

Honourability, honor- (pnsrabHiti). rare. 
In 5 honourablyte, honurabilite. £a. OF. 
honorablete ( 1 3th c.) from honorable : subseq. con- 
formed in Fr. and Eng. to the ordinary type of 
sbs. from L. -bilitas : see -ability.] The quality 
of being honourable, honourableness ; pi. things 
that are honourable, honouis. 

Vol. V. 


c 140a tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. (E.E.T.S.) 103 
Pat he be of greet corage yn purpos, and louynge honura- 
bilite. Ibid. 107 Wys and willynge, honourablyte vnder- 
stondynge, lele, and eschewand o^er fleand all velanye and 
blame. 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 233 What tho* 
Honorabifities it offers. 1895 Pall Mall Mag. VII. 272 
To appreciate Lowe’s. .‘profound honourabihty as Dr. 
Richard Congreve calls it. 

Honourable, honorable (p nsrab’l), a. (sb., 
adv.) Also 4-6 onour-, oner-, honur-, honer-, 
honner-, -abil(l, -abyll. [a. OF. honorable , honur - 
able = Pr., Sp. honorable , It. onorabile ; ad. L. hono- 
rabil-is , f. honordre to Honour : see -ble.] 

1 . Worthy of being honoured ; . entitled to honour, 
respect, esteem, or reverence, a. Of persons. 

01x340 Hampole Psalter viii. 6 He [Crist] is honurabile 
till all. 1382 Wyclif Dan . xiii. 4 [Susanna 4] Jewis camen 
to gidre to hym, for that he was more honorable of alle. 
c 1397 Chaucer Lack Stedf. 22 O prince desire for to beo 
honourable. 1540 Hyrde tr. Fives' Ir.str. Chr. Worn. 1. 
vi. (R.) K Three thinges made Pallas honorable ; virginitie, 
strength, and wisedome. 1589 R.^ Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 
13 Men. .honorable. . for their calling, a 1673 Swinnock in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxix. 6 The ancientest, the 
honourablest house of the creation. 1675 tr. Machiavelli's 
Prince vi. (1883) 41 They remain .. honourable and happy, 
b. Of things. 

X390 Gower Conf III. 225 His name is good and honour- 
able. c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World Rv, 
Who . . hath made y J most honorablest members to sight, 
and the foule . . placed out of sight, a 1619 Fotherby 
Atheorn. 11. xiv. § 1 (1622) 354 The very' name of Philosophie, 
is both honourable, and holy. 1631 High Commission Cases 
(Camden) 233 There is noe tyme fitter for it then this 
honourable day [the Saboth day]. 1738 Swift Pol. Con- 
versat. 83 Marriage is honourable, but House-keeping is 
a Shrew. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 73 The soul which 
came from heaven is more honourable than the body which 
is earth-born. 

c. Respectable in quality or amount ; consider- 
able; decent. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Citron . (1810) 324 pei wilde biseke 
Edward pat he mot him 3eJde tille him in a forward pat 
were honorable to kepe wod or beste. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 327 Monsieur the nice, That when he plaies at 
Tables, chides the Dice In honorable tearmes. 1590 Sir J. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons 7 b, To reduce all the great and 
honorable bands aforesaid, into little bands of 150 or 200. 
x666 Evelyn Diary 24 May, Dined with Lord Cornbury.. 
who kept a very honorable table. 

2 . Holding a position of honour ; of distinguished 
rank ; noble, illustrious. 

ax34o Hampole Psalter Ixxxviii. 27 He honorabilest of 
all and highe bifore kyngis. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3973 
Ecuba, the onest & onerable qwene. 14. . tr. Alain Char- 
tier's Qnadril. (MS. Univ. Coll. 85) x The right honeurable 
magnificence of nobles, c X450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2609 
Elfled, hat honorabil abbas. 15x3 More Rich. Ill (1883) 13 
Manye of them far more honorable part of kin then his 
mothers side. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. iv. 70 Tell quaint 
lyes How honourable Ladies sought my loue. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 61 This man, named Edward 
Petre, was descended from an honorable family. 

b. Applied as an official or courtesy title of 
honour or distinction. 

The prefix * Honourable * (Hon.) is given to sons of peers 
below the rank of Marquess and to daughters of peers below 
the rank of Earl, to Maids of Honour, all Justices of the 
High Court (not being Lords Justices nor Lords of Appeal), 
to Lords of Session, the Lord Provost of Glasgow (during 
office), and especially to members of Govemmentsor of 
Executive Councils in India and the Colonies. (Whitaker 
Titled Persons.) In the U. S. it is given to members of both 
Houses of Congress, and of State legislatures, to judges, 
justices, etc. Honourable is also applied to the House of j 
Commons collectively ; ‘ honourable member * or ‘ gentleman’ ] 
is applied to members individually; also formerly to the 
East India Company, etc. 

Most Honourable is applied to Marquesses; also to the 
Order of the Bath and H.M. Privy Council (collectively). 

Right Honourable is applied to peers below_ the rank of 
Marquess, to Privy Councillors, and to certain civil function- 
aries, as the Lord-Mayors of London, and some other cities, 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; sometimes, also, in courtesy, 
to the sons and daughters of peers holding courtesy titles. 
(See further, Whitaker Titled Persons (1898) 44.) 

a 1450 Paston Lett. No. 75 I. 96 To my right honorabul! 
and right wurshipful Lord, my Lord Viscont Beaument. 
CX490 Ibid. No. 918 III. 364 Onerabyll and well be lovyd 
Knythe.‘ 1538 Starkey Will in Lett. (1878) 8 note. Item I 
geve to theverayhonnerable and mysinguliergood lorde,my 
lorde Montague. 1538^ in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 90 
Mooste humbly besechith your honorable Lordship. 1583 
Stubbes Anat.Abus. 11. (1882) 8 Hir royall Maiestie and hir 
most honorable Councel. 1593 Shaks. Ven. ff A d. Ded., To 
the Right Honorable Henrie Wriothesley, Earle of South- 
ampton, and Baron of Titchfield. *612 T. Ryves in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. m. IV. 172 Honourable Sir, Yowhave beene 
pleased. 1643 Let. front Irish Council 28 Oct. in Clarendon 
Hist. Reb.\\\. § 344 To our very good lord, the lord Speaker 
of the right honourable the Lords’ House of Parliament . . 
and to our very loving friend, William Lenthall, esq.. 
Speaker of the honourable Commons House in Parliament. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants , Led. . Mixture 1. iv. (1682) 229 
Agreeable to the Doctrine of the Honourable Mr. Boyle. 
1668 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 38 In pay for the Honour- 
able East India Company. 1709 Pope Ess.Crit . 588 Fear 
most to tax an Honourable fool, Whose nght it is, un- 
censur’d, to be dull. X727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 122 
The honourable the directors of the academy. 1744 (title) 

A Treaty Held in the Town of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, by 
the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, 
and the Honourable the Commissioners for the Provinces 
of Virginia and Maryland, with the Indians of the Six 
Nations. 1783 Sheridan Sp. Ho. Com. in Moore Life (1825) 
xi. I, 50S An Honourable friend of mine, who is now. I be- 
lieve, near me. . . that Honourable gentleman has told you 


that [etc]. 18x7 Pari. Deb. 731 The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressed his anxiety to consult the wishes of 
honourable gentlemen on the subject. x8zo in Bischoff 
Woollen Manuf. (1862) II. 9 Your petitioners humbly pray 
that they may be heard by their counsel at the bar of your 
Honourable House. 1872-6 Voyle & Stevenson Mi lit. 
Diet. (ed. 3), Honourable Artillery Company , a volunteer 
force and the oldest military body In England. 

3 . Of things : Characterized by or accompanied 
with honour ; bringing or fraught with honour to 
the possessor. 

c *374 Chaucer Boetk. iv. pr. vi. J09 (Camb. MS.) Many 
oothre folk han bowht honourable renoun of this world by 
the prys of the gloryous dejh. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII , 
c. 48 The castell of Douer .. is.. a very honorable strong & 
defen cible fortresse. *548 Hall Chron ., Hen. V 51 It is 
more honorable to bee praised of his enemies then to be 
extolled of his frendes. 1581 SaviLe Tacitus' Hist. 1. 
Ixxxvil (1591) 50 Good hope of honourabler seruice here- 
after. 159* Shaks. Two Gent, nr. i. 64 Sure the Match 
Were rich and honourable. 1642 Milton A hoi. Smect. 
(X85X) 270 A composition and patterne of the best and 
honourablest things. 1839 Thirlwall Greece'S I. 27 Areo- 
pagus . . deprived ^Eschines of his honourable office, 
b. Consistent with honour or reputation. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 232 The Frenche kynge . . 
offered me..bothe honorable and honest overtures of peace. 
1632 J. Hayward Xx. Biottdt's Eromena 186 Toyeeld it up 
upon honorable conditions. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11 1. 
176 Such is the Love of Praise, an Honourable Thirst. 1791 
Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i. And _ withheld him from 
honourable retreat while it was yet in his power. X829 
Lytton Devcreux 11. iv, Let us effect an honourable peace. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 149 To capitulate on 
honourable and advantageous terms. 

4 . Showing or doing honour ; honouring. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter , Cant. 508 Trouth and luf .. hild 
apostils and haly men as honurabil clathynge. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. 208 He wolde an honourable feste Make, c 1500 
Doctr. Gd. Servaunts in Anc. Pod. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 4 
Seruauntes ought to be honourable. .To all men seruysable. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 252 She made him honourable 
cnere. a 1592 H. Smith Whs. (1866-7) h 44* There be many 
names of honour, but this is the honourablest name. 1595 
Shaks. fohtt 1. i. 29 An honourable conduct let him haue. 
1743 Pococke Descr. East I. 57 The Cashif .. shew’d me 
great civility ; which was more honourable than if I had 
placed myself lower at the table. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
Advt., An honourable monument to his memory. 

5 . Characterized by principles of honour, probity, 
or rectitude ; upright, honest : the reverse of base. 

a. Of persons. 

1601 Shaks. Jul. C. ill. ii. 87-8 For Brutus is an Honour, 
able man, So are they all; ail Honourable men. x6oi — 
All s Well v. iii. 239 So please your Majesty, my master 
hath bin an honourable Gentleman. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 
738 A wretch, whom.. The world accounts an honourable 
man. 1838 James Robber iv, I have always found you 
honourable and generous, 
b. *Of things. 

*59* Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. ir. ii. 143 If that thy bent of 
Loue be Honourable, Thy purpose marriage, send me word 
to morrow. *6x4 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. lil. § 15. 442 
This was thought the best, and most honourable course. 
*769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 157 On your part we are satisfied 
that every thing was honourable and sincere. 1825 Lytton 
Zicci 24 Honourable and generous love may even now 
work out your happiness. 

B. sb. a. An honourable or distinguished person. 

b. One who has the title of Honourable. So right 
honourable, (colloql) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6708 Ector full onestjy J>at onerable 
’fanket. 1695 Congreve Love for L. j.. xiii, Tat. Won’t 
a baronet’s lady pass ? Sean. No, nothing under a right 
honourable. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. I. 220 
My poor brain, .never can remember all the forms required 
by your Honourable^ and Right Honourables. x88o 
Warren Book-plates viii. 95 Six bear courtesy titles or are 
Honourables. 

Hence Ho'nonrafcle v. trans., + (a) to honour ; 
(£) to address with the title ‘Honourable’. 

1455 Poston Lett. No. 239 I. 328 Plese it your hyghe 
Majeste. .to behonorabled and worsshepyt as most ryghtfful 
Kjmg and oure governour. 1877 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 
viii. 220 1 1 is altogether a bore to be honorabled at every turn. 

+ C. adv. Honourably. Obs. rare. [Perh. only 
misprints.] 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, m. ii. 123 Widow goe you along : 
Lords vse her honourable. 1654 tr. Scudtry's Curia Pol. 71, 

I have not done lesse honorable. 


Ho'nourableness, honor-, [f. prec. adj. + 
(ess.] The state or quality of being honourable 
n various senses : see the adj.). 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. {1580) 35 Fortitude.. Of this vertue 
ere are fower braunches, Honourablenesse, Stoutnesse, 
ifferaunce, Continuaunce. 1639 Fuller Holy War i.viil 
547) 11 The equitie and honourablenesse of the C3use. 1748 
ichardson Clarissa (1811I III. xvii. 107 The honourablc- 
ss of my intentions to your dear self. 1872 Cassells Mag. 
Jan, 309 The payment and receipt of wages, so far from 
tracting from the honourableness of the relation, places 
th master and Servant on a footing of plainjustice. 

So'nourablesllip. nonce-wd. The rank of 

ie who has the title ‘ Honourable ; us 

ss. pron. as a mock title. r , 

825 Knapp & Baldw. Newgate Cal. IV. v 

jened by their Honourableships- 1 59 -ourjc ^ 
XVI. 36 The Honourable takes the lead of course m 
ference to his honorableship. -lt;\ 

Honourably, honorably (rnarablO, 
as urec. + -ly-.I In an honourable manner , 
th honour or respect ; consistently with honour ; 
tditably, reputably : see the adj. ^ 
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J303 R. BrUnne Handl. Synne 10594 Onourablye he dyd 
hyt graue Yn hys cherche. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. XI r. 155 
Clerkes . . cornea . . And deden her homage honourablely to 
hym. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 15 To lyffc 
perfidy. .^at es to lyffe honourabilly mekely and Iufe-somly. 
1588 Shaks. L. A. L. v. ii. 448 The Noble Lord Most 
honorably doth vphold his word, a 1619 Beaum. & Fl. 
Valentin, iv. iv, When I am dead speak honourably of me, 
1710 in C. Words w. Schol. Acad. 305 He took his degree 
very honourably, and I believe will have an optime. 1780 
Burke Sp. Bristol frev. to Elect . Wks. 111. 355, I had 
served the city of Bristol honourably. 1882 FrOude Short 
Stud. (1883) IV. v. 339 The fitting and peaceful close of a 
life honourably spent. 

Honoured, honored (p -nsid), ppl. a. [f. 
Honour v. + -ed 1 .] Held in honour, highly 
respected ; dignified ; celebrated : see the verb. 

i6ox Shaks. A IPs Well 1. iii. 162, 1 am from humble, he 
from honored name. 1644 Sir S. Luke in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. in. IV. 222 Honoured Sir, Give mee leave to beg your 
favour. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865)131 Have I then 
endeavoured to connect public odium with his honoured 
name ? 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 40 There Ken 
passed a happy and honoured old age. 

f b. Her. The same as crowned. Obs. 

1688 R. Holmes Armory 11. vii. 138/2. 2828-40 Wm. 
Berry Encycl. Herald Honoured or Crowned , the former 
term is sometimes used in old blazon when any animal, 
&C. is borne crowned. 

Hononrer, honorer (?* [f. Honour v. 
+ -er 1 .] One who honours ; + a worshipper (obs.). 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxxiv. 25 Honurrers of maw- 
metis. Ibid., Cant. 500 Honurers of riche men. 1563 
Homilies 11. Idolatry 1. (1859) x 7 a The Prophet curseth the 
image honourers in divers places. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanus 
Ded., Your Lordship's most faithful honorer, Ben Jonson. 
1710 R. Ward LifeH. More 165 He was a sincere Jlonourer 
and Approver of it. 1845 Trench Hills . Led . 1. iv. 64 The 
honourers and sanctifiers of these relations. 

Honouring, honoring (p nariq), vbl. sb. [f. 
Honoob v. + -ikg 1.] The action of the verb 
Honour ; honour. (Now chiefly as gerund.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptist a 1149 3et of sancte Iohnne 
in honoryng I ma eke to a ferly thing. 2500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xliv. 3 Thay [wemen] suld haif wirschep and grit 
honoring Off men. 153S Coverdale Wisd. xiv. 27 The 
honouringe of abhominable ymages. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vih. 569 An outside? fair no doubt, and worthy well Thy 
cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love. 

Honouring, honoring, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING-.] That honours; see the verb. Hence 
Ho’nouringly adv. 

1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. iii. (ed. 2) 45 We honour- 
ingly contrast its patience, its contentment, its cheerfulness 
with its treatment. 2854 Emerson Lett. 4- Soc. Aims, 
Quot. ^ Orig. Wks. (Bohn) III. 223 A phrase or a single 
word is adduced, with honouring emphasis, from Pindar. 

Honourless (p narles), a. [f. Honour sb. + 
-less.] Destitute of honour ; unhonoured, or un- 
worthy of honour. 

1560 Phaer ri'.ndd X. (1561-) Ffiijb, Unfamous free from 
wars, and honourlesse lead out his age. 16x8 Bolton 
1 Floras it. viii. (1636) 117 To draw the Romans into an 
honourlesse league with him against the Macedonians. 
2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. tv. 284 And honourless did 
all things seem and vain._ 1873 A rgosy XV. 192 The would- 
be honourable, but, in this case, truly honourless, gentleman. 

b. nonce-use . That has not * taken honours 7 at 
the University : see Honour sb. 5 e. 

1872 J. C. J EAri'RESON Worn, in Spile of Herself 1. 1. vii. 

1 17 An ordinary honourless Oxford or Cambridge M.A. 

+ Honourment. Obs. [a. OF. (h)onorement, 
i. honorer to Honour + -ment. Cf. Anoukemeny 
adornment.] The action of * honouring * or em- 
bellishing ; adornment, decoration. 

1440 in LtncolnsJu Ch. Goods , With all the honourments 
for the sepulchre, i486 Surtees Misc. (2888) 55 The stretes 
..furmshede w‘ clothis of the best .. for the honourment of 
the same. 1521 in Archxol. (1792) X. 98 (The wife of Chris- 
topher Sunlay] gave to the honourement of the ferture of 1 
crucifix of silver and gylt. 

Hont, etc., obs. form of Hunt, etc. 
fHo*ntous,a.. 0 fr. Also 5 hountouae,hounte- 
ous. [a. OF. hontos, -us, - ous , -eus, mod.F. honteux , 
f. honte (from Teutonic : cf. Goth, haunija , OHG. 
hbnida, hSuda) shame, disgrace.] Full of shame ; 
ashamed ; shameful. 

c 2477 Caxton Jason 35 b, Ye haue sent him from you all 
hountouse and shamed. Ibid. 42, I am ashamed and 
hontouse to lyue. c 1500 Melusirte xxxiv. 238 Whan the 
noble pucelle Eglantyne vnderstode the kyng her vnclc, she 
was sham full & hontous. 

So t Hontage, L omit age [n. OF. hontagc , hount- 
age]i shame, disgrace. + Rountee, shame. 

The connexion and meaning of the first quot. is doubtful. 
13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 528 In his askyng he 
gcteh hounlage. 02430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xviii. (1869) 
184 pe skyn of whiche j make my barmfell j clepe Hountee 
and confusioun. 

Hoo (liw), inf. and sb. A natural exclamation, 
used to express various feelings, as a call to attract 
attention, etc. Also, imitative of the sound of an 
owl, the wind, etc. (See also Whoo.) 

2606 Shaks. Ant. $ CL n. vii. 242 Hoo, saies a, there’s 
my Cap. 2607 — Cor. ir. i. n6 Take my Cappe, Iupiter 
and I thanke thee; hoo, Martius comming home? 1883 
Brinsley-Riciiards 7 Years Eton xi6, I heard a cry of 
Hoo ! tug 1 and .. had just time to see the wretched little 
colleger clattering down the staircase. 

b. Often doubled, or otherwise extended. 


1607 Shaks. Cor. lit, iii. 137 Our enemy is banish'd, he is 
gone: Hoo, 00. 1852 Carlyle Sterling \\. v. (1872) 127 A 
dreary pulpit or even conventicle manner; that flattest 
moaning hoo-hoo of predetermined pathos. 2855 Thackeray 
Rose 4- Ring x, I'm hungry for his blood. Hoo-oo, aw ! 
1884 Daily Netvs 27 Feb. 5/6 One could distinguish the 
hoo-hoo-oo, the strange war-cry of the [Soudanese] rebels. 

Hoo (h«), v. Also Sc. Lou. [f.prec. ; see also 
Whoo v. and cf. Hue z/. 2 ] intr . To make the 
sound * hoo ! * Hence Hooring vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

"la 1800 in Cromek Rem. Nithsd. $ Gal. Song (1810) 
276 When the gray Howlet has three times boo'd. 1820 
Edin. Mag. May 422/2 The houlet hou’t through the riftit 
rock. 2842 Mrs. # Carlyle Lett. I. 257 The booing and 
squealing of a child . . to keep off the crows. 3865 Cornh. 
Hag. July 37 The West-countrymap says the wind ‘hoots', 
and the North-countryman that ‘it soughs’. 2880 Mark 
Twain Tramp Abroad I. 328 The clamorous hoo-hooing 
of its cuckoo clock. 

Hoo, ME. spelling of Ho inf. and v . ; -obs. and 
dial. f. Heo pron., she ; Sc. f. How ; obs. f. Who. 
Hooboobe, -bub, etc., obs. ff. Hubbub. 
Hooce, obs. form of Hoarse. 

Hood (hud), sb. Forms : 1 hod, (hood), 3-5 
hod, 4 -6 hode, hoode, north. hud(e, 4- hood, 
(5 houd, hoyd, 6 hodde, whod(e, whood(e, 
whodde, mod. Sc. huid, hude (//)). [OE. hid str. 
mn.se. = OFris. hid, MDu. hoet(d-), Hu. hoed, MLG. 
hit, hilt, OHG., MHG. huot (Ger. hut hat) 
OTeut. hido-z, f. hid-, in ablaut relation with 
* ha ft us (:—*hudnus) Hat, q. v.] 

1 . A covering for the head and neck (sometimes 
extending to the shoulders) of soft or flexible 
material, either forming part of a larger garment 
(as the hood of a cowl or cloak) or separate ; in 
the former case, it can usually be thrown back so 
as to hang from the shoulders down the back ; in 
the latter sense it was applied in 1 4-1 6th c. to a soft 
covering for the head worn by men under the hat. 

_ a 700 Epinal Gloss. 239 Capitium, hood. <2x000 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 199/18 Capitium, hod. c 1205 Lay. 13109 pe 
hod hongede^ adun. c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 284/209 pis 
peues with his wide hodes. c 2325 Poem Times Ecfiv. II 
187 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 332 Als ich evere brouke min 
hod under min hat. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints , VII Sleperis 
269 He . . Kist his hud done oure his face, c 2386 
Chaucer Prol. 103 He was clad in cote and hood of grene. 
01400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 121 Hudes vsez pai nane. 
1410 E. E. Wills (1882) 16 A grene Gowne and a hoyd 
percyd with Ray. c 2460 in Babees Bk. 13 Holde of by 
cappe & by hood also. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 266 
Vpoun his heid come nother hat nor hude. 1548 Hall 
Chron ., Hen. VIII (1809) 619 He had on his head a whode. 
a 1592 Greene Jas. IV, hi. it, A fool may dance in a hood, 
as well as a wise man in a bare frock. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa n. 222 Certaine jackets of leather with hoods 
upon them, such as travellers use in Italie. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 111. 490 Then might ye see Cawles, Hoods, and 
Habits with thir wearers tost And flutterd into Raggs. 
1739 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 62 We are.. as well armed 
as possible against the cold, with muffs, hoods, and masks of 
bever. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. i, The girl pulled the hood 
of a cloak she wore, over her head and over her face. 

b. A separate article of apparel for the head 
worn by women ; also, the close-fitting head- 
covering of an infant. French hood, a form of hood 
worn by women in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
having the front band depressed over the forehead 
and raised in folds or loops over the temples. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 201 For to kepe hire froom the 
heete, She weryth a daggyd hood of grene. 0x532 Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr, 906/3 The frenche hode, le chapperon 
a pits. 3533 Heywood Pard. <$• Frere in Hazl. DocisUy I. 
203 Her bongrace which she ware, with her French hood. 
2543-2636 (see French hood]. 2556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 17 The comyn strompettes that ware takene in 
London ware raye hoddes. 2610 B. Jonson Alch. It. vi, 
Sh’ is not in fashion, yet ; she weares A hood : but ’t stands 
a cop. 2667 Pepys Diary 27 Mar., To put myself and wife 
. . in mourning and my two under-mayds, to give them 
hoods, and scarfs, and gloves. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 272 
F 4 t I was . . in an Assembly of Ladies, where there were 
Thirteen different coloured Hoods. 2792 S. Rogers Pleas. 
Ment. 1. no Her tattered mantle and her hood of straw. 
2897 Civ. Serzi. Supply Assoc. List, Infant’s Silk Hoods, 
Cashmere Hoods, White Knitted Hoods. 

+ c. By my hood : an asseveration. Obs. 

(Actual reference uncertain.) 

C1374 Chaucer Troy lit s v. 2251 , 1 commende hire wisdom 
by {yy n jd ! *546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 84 Onely for 
both I wed not, by my hood. 2596 Shaks, Merch. V. u, vi. 
5 1 j£ ow by my hood, a gentle, and no lew. 
d. Jig. A cap of foam, mist, or cloud. 

*8*4 Scott Ld. of Isles m. xvi, Coriy wrekin’s whirlpool 
rude, )\ hen dons the Hag her whiten'd hood. 3841 in 
Chainbers Pop. Rhymes Scot 1 . 349 When Ruberslaw puts 
on his cowl, The Dunion on his hood, Then a' the wives o* 
Teviotside Ken there will be a flood. [These are two hills.] 

2 . As a mark of official, or professional dignity, 
womby ecclesiastics, physicians, civic officials, etc. ; 
now spec., the badge, varying in material, colour, 
and shape, worn over the gown (or surplice) by 
university graduates as indicating their degrees. 
(Cf. Amice -.) 

, *36* Lang t. P. PL A. vn. 256 pat Fisyk schal his Forred 
hode for Ins (foode] suite, And eke his cloke of Calabre. 
\fJ 7 Ibid.n. xx. 175 A Fisicien with a forred hode. c 1489 
Caxton of Aymon xi. 282 The kynge . . was cladde 

wyth the abbyt of religyon and the h ode vpon his hede. 
1 S4 S "9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer , Offices etc. 37 Such hoodes 


as pertaineth to their seueral degrees. 2598 Stow Surv x 
(2603I 87 Whoodes of Budge for Clearks. 1603 Consul i 
Canons Eccles. § 58 Such Hoods as by the orders of tb* 
Universities are agreeable to their degrees. 1688 R. HoiMr 
Armoury in. 19/2 About the beginning ofQueenElkabetlu 
Reign [Masters and Stewards of Incorporated Societies 1 
cast them [Hoods] off their heads, and hung them on their 
shoulders. 1714 Byrom Jml, <$• Lit. Rent. (1854) I. 1 26 
To treat all our white-hoods, or Masters of Arts of two or 
three years standing. 2868 Marriott Vest.Chr. 228. i8m 
Rashdall Univ. Mid. Ages II. 640 At Paris [£1500] th» 
Rectors wore violet or purple, the Masters scarlet, with 
tippets and hoods of fur. The hood was not originally re- 
stricted to Masters, being part of the ordinary clerical dress 
of the period, and was not even exclusively clerical. 
Bachelors of all Faculties wore hoods of lamb's wool cr 
rabbit’s fur. Ibid, note, At Oxford, undergraduates lost 
their hoods altogether in X489. 

b. The ornamental piece attached to the back of 
a cope, orig. shaped like and used as a hood. 

^ a 1225 After. R. 56 3"if he haue5 enne widne hod S: one 
ilokene cope. 1509 Bury Wills (Camden^ii2, 1 wote have 
in the whod theroff fa cope] the salutacion off our lady. 
1885 Catholic Did. (ed. 3), Cope .. a wide vestment.. open 
in front and fastened by a clasp, and with a hood at the 
back. 1890 Lippincott's Blag. July 73 A gorgeous cope of 
crimson silk and gold-thread damask . . the coronation of the 
Virgin was figured in colored silks on the hood. 

1 The part of a suit of armour that covers the 
head; applied to the helmet itself, or to a flexible 
head-covering inside the helmet: Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 27630 [He] smat pane king a ]>ene helm. .and 
asc pere burne-hod. c 2400 Dcstr. Troy 10297 pa( hurlit of 
his helme. .Harmyt the hode, pat was of hard maile. 2860 
Fairholt Costume 126 The hood of chain-mail drawn over 
and enveloping the head. 1874 Boutell Anns 4- Arm. vii. 
1 10 This hauberk .. had a hood or coif, of the same fabric 
with itself. . ; and over this hood, as a second defence (or 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 

4 . A covering of leather put over the head of 
a hawk to blind her when not pursuing game. 

c 1575 Perf. Bk. Kepinge Sparhawkes (2886) 25 Put cn 
an easy hoode in the dark .. be suer the hode be esy. 
2629 Leather 10 Sheath makers. Hawkes-Hood-makers. 
Scabberd-makers. 1826 Sir J. S. Sebright Obs. Eanktr.g 
(1828) 9. 2852 R. F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus iv. 

47 note, The use of the hood at home is to keep the hawk 
quiet... In the field the hood prevents the hawk fluttering 
upon the fist every time that a bird rises. > 

5 . Applied to various things serving for a cover- 
ing, capping, or protection, or resembling a hood 
in shape or use. 

a. The straw covering of a beehive.^ b. A roof-like and 
often curved projection, e.g. over a window, door, bed, pas- 
sage, etc. ; the head or cover of a carriage ; *he cover of a 
pump; Naut. *a covering for a companion-hatch, skylight, 
etc.’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 2867). C. ‘ A dome-shaped 
projection or canopy over a discharging or receiving onnee 


e. ‘ The leathern shield in front of a wooden stirrup, which 
serves to protect the foot of the rider ’ (ibid-). bm- 
building (//.). The foremost and aftermost planks, within 
and without, of a ship's bottom, g. In plants, anyhoou- 
like part serving as a covering, esp. the vaulted uppw p*‘ 
of the corolla or calyx in some flowers, h. In animals, 
conformation of parts (as in the cobra and the hooded 
or arrangement of colour about the head or neck, resem 
ling or suggesting a hood. i. =hood-shcaf^tt 8). 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (167s) 68 You shall make the noou 
with fine earth and hay. 2686 Plot Staffordsh.^yl . ,1 
hood .. to keep the wax and bony from melting w 
Summer. 1750 Blanckley Naval Expos., //om. -/ u _ 

the Top of the Chimney . . and to shift as the c 1 , ' 

that it fthe smoke] may always fly out to leeward. JVS 
Treat. Pigeons 115 [In' the jacobin e] the upper P* 
this range of feathers is called the hood. 1790 WjJMARs 
Midland Co. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hoods , the covering shW'« 
of shucks; hood-sheaves. 2803 R. Percival 
in Penny Cycl. (1840) XVI. 62/1 [The Cobra 
distends from its head a membrane in the form oi a J 
from which it receives its name.. .When the hood is e 
it completely alters the appearance of the h e na- 
W. Burney Univ. Diet. Marine s. v Naval J » 

Hawse-Bolsters, . . large pieces of plank, or thick stun, 5 

above and below the hawse-holes. x8zx CtARE > 

II. sox Cuckoo-flowers just creeping from * .t. 

2826 in Hone Every-Day Bk II. 683 The hood ^ 
chaise struck against the projecting branch . 
2828 Stark Elem. Nat . Hist. I. 363 Reptiles .. . 

hind head furnished with a hood ; poisonous • 5 
the upper jaw. 1831 J. Holland Hattuf. MR V > a 
This operation .. must be performed un ^. tIlc ,,/,/c e3 ls) 
smith’s forge-hearth. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXL .16^ l ^ 
That the connection of the nostrils with this hood.. 1 ^ . 

; »s importance as ancillary’ to the sense of smelling- , 


Rndim, Navig. (Weale) 124 Hood,.. a covering 
the mortar in bomb-vessels. In merchant 
berthing round the ladder-way. 2859 jEMtttnf . bn 
87 Tiers of slated hoods protecting the C.» in the 

H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 65 What is the jabWt ^ 
stem for ? To receive the ends of the outside P . , j 
are called ‘fore hoods’. 2862 Darwin Perl it. C, ,957 
The upper sepal and two upper petals form f c * vcr . 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. Hood of a pump, 
ing the upper wheel of a chain-pump. 2874 * L cr 

A T.’i IS T . .. r - an... .in fr The alter 


lilt uyper WUCCI uia — /7 end*, 

Archit. 25 Inner posts., for securing tneai f ; n 

hoods, of the outside plank. 2883 W. U- . 
Encycl. Brit. XV. 444/1 Cystophora ♦;^ e f n ^n at i on ’when 
over the face of the male., is a sac cap" 


Encycl. Brit. XV. 444/1 .. . wr>eil 

over the face of the male.. is a sac capable °f*nfl * . 1 

it forms a kind of hood covering the upp^P 3 ^;, the ha*'- 
1887 S. Chesh. Gloss, s. The two end sheaves os 
tock are used as hoods for the remaining six- / 
Caine Deem, ter x\l 77 'IT ere was no hood nbove 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 32 He l °ok m j a a 
newly dug graves, each covered with wooden 
most business-like way. 
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hoodoo; 


0 . The hooded seal ; = Hood-cap i. 

1854 Ckamb. Jml. I. 76 Four varieties of seal, .the young 
harp and young hood, the old harp and the bed lamer, or 
old hood. 

7 . Proverbs and proverbial phrases. (See also 
Ape sb. 4, Bone sb. 9.) 

[c 1400 Rom. Rose 7388 With so gret devotion They made 
her confession, That they had ofte, for the nones, Two 
hedes in one hood at ones.] c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. 
xix. (1869) 185 Alle [dike .. hat hauen here hoodes wrong 
turned, and hat prosperitee hath blindfelled. c 1475-1580 
I Tivo faces under one hood : see Face sb. 2]. c 1510 Robin 
Hoodyu. in Child Ballads (1888) v. cxvii. That he ne shall 
lese his hede, That is the best ball in his hode. 1550 Lever 
Serm. (Arb.) 99 These Flatterers be wonders perilous fe- 
lowes, hauynge two faces vnder one hoode. 1580 H. Gif- 
ford GiUoflowers (1875) 71 Fortune's flattering vowes, Who 
in one hoode a double face doth beare. 1613 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII , m. i. 23 All Hoods make not Monkes. a 1700 B. E. 
Did. Cant . Cmv s.v., Two Faces vnder one Hood, a Double 
Dealer. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as hood-box, -fillet , -hole, 
- maker ; hood-like adj. ; hood-cover, hood-fend, 
a protecting covering over a carriage, an opening, 
etc. : see sense 5 ; hood-end (Shipbuilding) : see 
quot. ; hood-gastrula, a form of secondary gas- 
trula resulting from unequal segmentation, an 
amphigastrula ; hood-jelly, one of the Hydro - 
medttsx or acalephs proper ; hood-sheaf, each of 
two sheaves placed slantwise on the top of a shock 
of corn so as to carry off the rain ; hood-shy a . 
(see quot.) ; + hood-skull = sense 3. 

1604 Middleton Father Hubbard ' s T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
102 All my pack contained in less than a little *hood-box. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Hood-ends , the ends of the 
planks which fit into the rabbets of the stem and stern 
posts. 1804 Naval Chron. XII. 474 Several of the *hood- 
fends.opened. 1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 208 The *hood- 
fillet is plain. 1879 tr. Haeckel s Evol. Man I. viii. 201 In 
common with Mammals, these animals exhibit unequal 
cleavage, and form a *Hood-gastrula. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 27 Women .. peering out of their *hood-holes. 1861 
J. R. Greene Man. Anivt. Kingd., Ccelent. 124 A *hood- 
like, crescentic fold of the ectoderm. 1530 Palsgr. 231/2 
*Hode maker, faiseur de chaperons. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 159 The two *hood sheaves are . . laid on in 
opposite directions, as a covering. 1848 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. IX. 11.501 The wheat is invariably covered with 'hood- 
sheaves*. 1&86 Salvin & Brodrick Falconry Brit. Isles 
Gloss. 151 *Hood-sIty, a term used for Hawks that have 
been spoilt to the hood. 1537 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott, in 
Pitcairn Crirn. Trials I. *"288 To the Kingis grace, ane 
Pissane of Mailye and ane *Hudskule. 

Hood (bud), v. Also 6 hudde. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To cover with or as with a hood : sometimes 
with the intention of protection or concealment. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. m. 717 With cley & mosse here 
hedys hode & hyde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hoodyn, 
capucio. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 84 Valerius and 
his company . . hudded them with their gowns oyer their 
heads. 1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's C/t. 90 This is a shift 
that hoodetn some mens eies. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
in. xvii. 141 She began to hood her self with her Apron. 
x8xo Crabbe Borough i, Their head the gown has hooded. 
1826 Sebright Obs . Hawking (1828) 9 To hood a hawk, 
requires a degree of manual dexterity that is not easily 
acquired. 1852 Wood Nat. Hist. (1874) 43 When a Chetah 
is taken out for the purpose of hunting game, he is hooded. 

b. To cap a shock of corn with two hood-sheaves 
(see Hood sb. 8). 

1825-80 in Jamieson. 2856 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 11. 
480 Hooding or capping the sheaves is common in some parts. 

Hood: see also Hud. 

-hood (hud), sujfix. [ME. - hod {-hode) OE. 
- had = OS. -hid, OHG. -he it.] Orig. a distinct sb., 
meaning ‘ person, personality, sex, condition, quality, 
rank ’ (see Had sb.), which being freely combined 
with nouns, as in OE. cild-had child-condition, 
mvepfi-hdd virgin state, pdpan had papal dignity, 
ceased at length to be used as a separate word, and 
survived as a mere suffix, and is thus noteworthy 
as a late example of the process by which suffixes 
arose. The ME. form was regularly -hid with 
open 6 , as still in Chaucer; but in the 15th c. it 
had become close o (riming in Bokenham’s Seyn/ys 
with god ‘good’), and this duly gavemod.Eng./WA 
A parallel suffix, from same root and in same sense, 
is -head, ME. -hed, - hede , Sc. -held. 

A considerable number of derivatives in -hood go back to 
OE. -had, e.g. bishophood, childhood, priesthood', many are 
of later origin, either with - hood substituted for the cognate 
-hede, -head, e.g. falsehood, lustihood, or as analogical 
formations, in some of which - hood has displaced earlier 
suffixes. Being a living suffix, -hood can be affixed at will 
to almost any word denoting a person or concrete thing, 
and to many adjectives, to express condition or state, so 
that the number of thes« derivatives is indefinite. Nonce- 
formations are numerous : 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sluffe 46 Their heauenly hoods 
in theyr synode thus decreede. a 1639 W. W h ately Proto- 
types 1. iv. (1640) 45 It is not man-hood, it is dog-hood, or I 
may terme it beare-hood. 1662 Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. 
Wks., A pot. cone. Perf. 1x7 Man in his self-hood_and 
I-hood. 1876 W. Bathgate Deep Things of God ii. 19 
Acquainted with the great reality of their Soulhood. 2883 
Daily Nezvs 3 Oct. 2/2 Believing in the white Aylesburys. . 
as the final expression of duckhood. 

Hood-cap (hwdikzep), [f. Hood sb. + Cap sb. J 
X. A close cap or bonnet covering the sides of the 
face, worn by women in the early part of the 16th c. 


1842 Agnes Strickland Queens Eng. IV. 116 The oil 
painting [of Katherine ofArragon]at Versailles... The hood 
cap of five corners is bordered with rich gems. 

2 . The hooded or bladder-nosed seal, Cystophora 
cristata ; so called from having a piece of loose 
skin over its head, which it inflates when menaced. 

3864 in Webster. 

Hooded (hu-ded), a. [f. Hood sb. and vi] 

1 . Wearing or covered with a hood, having a 
hood on. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 242/z Hodyd, capiciatus. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 358 (R.) He went hooded, as it 
were with his robe cast over his head, a 1621 Beaum. & 
Fl. Thierry <5- Theod. v. ii, He can sleep no more Than a 
hooded hawk. 1687 Dryden Hind <§- P. m. 1024 And sister 
Partlet with her hooded head, Was hooted hence. 1734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. jg8 The friar hooded, and the monarch 
crown’d. 1873 Ouida Pascare! I. 146 A little laughing 
group of sightseers, cloaked and hooded. 

+ b. Hooded man : (a) a Lollard : see quot. 
1460 ; ( b ) a native Irishman ; see quot. 1596. Obs. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 244 Hodid men were cleped 
then thoo Lolardis, that wold nevir avale here hood in 
presens of the Sacrament. [1596 Spenser State Ircl. Wks. 
(Globe) 631/2 For a theif it [the Irish mantle] is soe hand- 
some., he can in his mantell pass through any toune or com- 
pany, being close hooded over his head.. from knowledge of 
any to whom he is endaungered.] x6ax Bolton Slat. Ircl. 
5 (Act 18 Hen. VI) That no Lord . . shall bring or lead . . 
Hoblors, kearnes, or hooded men. 1641 Relat. A nsw. Ea?‘l 
Strafford 29 The Kings owne Souldiers . . could in no con- 
struction bee called Irish-Rebells, English-Enemies, or 
Hooded-men. 

c. Of a garment : Having a hood attached to or 
forming part of it. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. II, 1. iv, He wears a short Italian 
hooded cloak. 1816 Wordsw . French Army in Russia 5 
Humanity .. Hath painted Winter .. In hooded mantle, 
limping o’er the plain. 1866-7 J* Thomson Poems, Naked 
Goddess 115 Vestal sister's hooded gown. 

2 . Of animals ; Having a conformation of parts 
or an arrangement of colour resembling or suggest- 
ing a hood ; .hooded crow, Corvus Comix (see 
also quot. 1893) ; hooded seal, see Hood-cap 2 ; 
hooded serpent or snake, a snake of the family 
Elapidx or Najidee., having the power of distending 
the elastic skin of the neck, so as to resemble a hood 
or cowl : esp. the Indian cobra, A T aja tripudians. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 71 The hudit crawis his 
hair furth ruggit. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The huddit 
crauis cryit varrok varrok. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 347 TheDodo .. her head is variously drest, the one 
halfe hooded with downy blackish feathers ; the other, per- 
fectly naked. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 126 The cobra 
di capello or hooded serpent. 1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. 
(18x3) II. 461 The Hooded or Spectacle Snake. When it 
is irritated or preparing to bite, this animal .. seems, as it 
were, hooded by the expanded skin of the neck : hence its 
name of Cobra di Capello, or Hooded Serpent. 1820 
Scoresby Acc . Arctic Reg. I. 511 The Hooded Seal is 
common near Spitzbergen. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 62/2 
We owe to Dr. Cantor.. the introduction of a new genus of 
hooded snakes, H amadryas. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 
117 The so-called * Hooded ^ Crow ' of India, C\orvus ] 
splendens, is not very nearly allied to its European namesake. 

3 . Of a corolla or other part : Hood-shaped, 
cucullate ; hence, of a flower or plant : Having 
a hood-shaped corolla, calyx, etc., as Hooded Wil- 
low-herb, Hooded Malweed , etc. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xxviii. § 2. 38 Hooded Mat 
weede. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 128 Round and uniform 
heads, very much resembling the form of hooded Mush- 
roms. 16 68 Wilkins Real Char. 96 Having Hooded 
flowers. 1834 Mary Howitt Sk. Nat. Hist. (1851) 83 Here 
too the spotted Arum green, A hooded mystery. is seen. 
1861 Miss Pratt Floiver. PI. IV. 205 Common Skull-cap 
..is also called Hooded Willow-herb. 

4 . Having a hood or protective covering. 

1847 Disraeli Tancred H. xi, The porter rose from his 
hooded chair. 1859 Reeve Brittany 236 A curious hooded 
house. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey iv. 19 The Cheap 
Jack’s hooded cart. • 

5 . traits f. and fig. a. Covered, enveloped, b. 
Blindfolded, hoodwinked, c. Coveredup, concealed. 

1652 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 36. We are 
hooded, and cannot see that God hath done miraculous 
Works, a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll iii. 90 The Lust of Tyrants 
(over-banded still By hooded Law) carnalls the world at 
Will. 1695 Sibbald Autobiog. (1834) 127, I. .came into the 
world hooded (as they call it) with the after birth upon my 
head. 1866 B. Taylor Poems, The Neighbor, "Beneath the 
cloaked and hooded sky. 

Hood-end: see Hood sb. S and Hud sb . 2 3. 

Hooder (hu-dai). local, [f. Hood v. + -erL] 

A hood-sheaf : see Hood sb. 8. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 280 These 
top sheaves, from the manner in which they cover the 
others, are termed hooders. 1862 Jml. R. Agric. See. 
XXIII. 216. x 886 Chesh. Gloss., H udders. 

Hoo'dful. [f. Hood sb. + -ful.] As much as 
a liood will hold. 

c 1500 Maid Etnlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 33 
She wold make theyr berdes whether they wold or no, and 
gyve them to were a praty hoodefull of belles. 3583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Andreis 146 in Satir. Poems Reform, xlv, He 
hosted thair a hude full fra him. 

Hoodie, hoody (hu-di). Also 8 Sc. hoddy, 
hud die. [f. as Hooded 2, with denominative -ie, 

-Y : cf. Hawkey.] The Hooded or Royston Crow, 
Corvus Comix. Also hoodie -crow. 

1789 Davidson Seasons 4 (Jam.) Upon an ash above the 


HnA hoody has her nest. 3797 Statist. Acc. Scott. , Perl Its. 
XIX. 498 There are also carrion crows (hoddies, as they 
are called here). 1816 Scott Antiq. viii, They are sitting. . 
like hoodie-craws in a mist. 1863 Kingsley IValcr-Bab. vii. 
(1886) 296 On the rabbit burrows on the shore there gathered 
hundreds and_ hundreds of hoodie-crows, such as you see in 
Cambridgeshire. / bid. 298 But they are true republicans, 
these hoodies, who do every one just what he likes. 
Hooding (hirdiq). [f. Hood v. or sb. + -ingL] 
1 . The wearing or putting on of a hood. 

<\ x 575 Perf. Bit. Kepinge Sparhawkes (1886) 14 Hoding is 
a singuler poynt in hawking. 

*t* 2. The making of, or material for, hoods. Obs. 
c 1450 Stratford MSS. (Wright Prov. Diet.), Also the may;>- 
tir schalle every yere ordeyn cloth for hodynge. 

3 . iVaiit. {pi.) “Hood sb. 5 f. 

1627 Capt, Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 4 Those plankes 
that are fastened into the ships stem are called whoodings. 
1867 Smyth Sailor s IV <jrd-bk„ Hoods, or Hoodings, the 
foremost and aftermost planks of the bottom, within and 
without. 

4. attrib. hooding-end — hood-end ; hooding- 
elieaf= hood- sheaf : see Hood sb. 8. 

1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 361 Hooding- 
ends ; the But-ends in the Rabbits of the Stem and Stern- 
post, which art more hid by the Rabbits than the other 
But-ends are. 3802 Acerbi Trav. I. 30 The sheaves of 
corn.. are. .covered with one hooding-sheaf expanded at 
the end, for warding off the rain. 

Hoodless (hu’dles), a. [f. Hood sb. + -less.] 
Without a hood ; not having or wearing a hood. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 643 Abraham, al hodlez with 
armez vp-folden, Mynystred mete bj’fore \>o men. c 3369 
Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1038 That he Go hoodlesse into 
the drie see, 1894 Thinker VI. 335 A Eucharistic vest- 
ment., which is practically a hoodless cope. 

Hoodlum (hu-dlpm). U.S. slang. 

[The name originated in San Francisco about 1870-72, 
and began to excite attention elsewhere in the U.S. about 
1877. by which time its origin was lost, and many fictitious 
stories, concocted to account for it, were current in the news- 
papers. See a selection of these in Manchester (N. H.) 
N. Q. Sept. 1883.] 

A youthful street rowdy ; ‘ a loafing youth of 
mischievous proclivities * ; a dangerous rough. 

1872 Sacramento _ Weekly Union 24 Feb. 2 (Farmer) All 
the. boys to be trained as scriveners, .clerks, pettifoggers, 
polite loafers, street-hounds, hoodlums, and bummers. 
1877 Boston Jml. Aug. (Cent.), You at the East have but 
little idea of the hoodlums of this city [San Francisco]. 
They compose a class of criminals of both sexes.. travel in 
gangs; and are ready at any moment for the perpetration 
of any crime. 1882 Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 221 Let our 
Legislature pass a law to take away the hoodlum's pistol. . 
and he will become harmless. 3886 Pall Mall G. 8 Feb. 

8 A miscellaneous assortment of hoodlums and corner men, 
anxious to profit by the excitement generated in Trafalgar- 
square. 1888 Bryce Arner. Cotnmw. Ill, v. xc. 236 note. 
The term ‘hoodlums' denotes those who are called in 
Australia ‘ larrikins *, loafing youths of mischievous pio- 
clivities. 

Hence Hoo’dluming vbl. sb., Hoo*dltunish a., 
Hoo’dlmnism. 


1883 Jml. Educ. XVIII. 297 There is nothing that is 
sweeter nuts to a half-grown hoodlumish pupil.. than to 
annoy and baffle the teacher. 1885 Pall Mall G. 29 Aug. 
6/1 Children are brought up in the school of ‘hoodlumism ’ 
and utterly lost. 3802 Chicago Advance 31 Mar., It is too 
near hoodluming to be worthy of notice. 

t Hoo’dman. Obs. A hooded man ; the blind- 
folded player in the game of Hoodman-BLIND. 

1565-73 [implied in next].. 3601 Shaks. Alls Well iv. iii. 
136 Ber. A plague vpon him muffeld ; he can say nothing 
of me : hush, hush. Cap. G. Hoodman comes. 

Hocrdman-blrnd. An old name for Blind- 
man’s-buff. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Mya .. a childish play called 
hoodman blind. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11 1. iv. 77 What diuell 
was’t That thus hath cousen’d you at hoodman-blinde ? 3609 
Armin Maids op More-Cl. (1880) 104 Was I bewitcht, That 
thus at hud-man blind I dallied 7 x6ix Cotgr., Clignemusset, 
the childish play called Hodman blind, Harrie-racket, or, 
are you all hid. 1790 PorsoN Lett, to Travis 372. 3822 
W. Irving Sketch Bk., Christm. Eve, Here were kept up the 
old games of hoodman blind, shoe the wild mare [etc.]. 1850 
Tknnyson In Mem. Ixxviii, Again our ancient games had 
place.. And dance and song and hoodman-blind. 

Hood-mould. A moulding over the head of 
a window, door, etc. ; a label or dripstone ; cf. 
Hood sb. 5 b. So Hood-monlding. 

3842-76 Gwilt Archil. 111. iii. § 8. 939 In most cases, 
especially to windows, a.string course forms a real drip or 
weathering, .thus becoming what is termed a hood moulding. 
1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms , Hood-mould ,a band or string 
over the head of a door, window, or other moulding, in an 
ancient building ; so called from its enclosing. as within a 
hood, the inferior mouldings and the opening itself 3878 
M'YtTOF. Christ Church Cathedral 59 A hood-mould over 
the arch of each bay terminating in masks. 

Hoodoo (hxz'd/ 7 ), sb. U.S. [App. an alteration 
of Voodoo.] 

1. The same as Voodoo. (Cent. Diet-) 

3885 Stevenson Dynamiter xi. 348 [A nmlatto sor^ressj 
exercising among her ancient mates, the S J ;1V 5 * Hnrrihle 
influence as unbounded as its rcasor l ,s ^ J X st ^‘ , 0 r Hoodoo 

rites, it is supposed, cement her empire : th *" l ‘ 

Ibid. 375 To swear to them, on the authority of Hoodoo or 
T luck! a ^onor.hin, 
W hosep.-escnc= « s “PP 0 ( ^ n ‘° D; ™,f tt,, „f 
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This year I am a tramp, a dead-beat, a hoodoo! 3894 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 18 Sept., Superstitious persons are 
likely to think that T. J. starts in his race against B. with a 
heavy handicap, or * hoodoo ’, in the language of the street. 
2806 Montreal Gazetteers Nov. 12/4 The Hoodooed Texas 
. , Means to exorcise the hoodoo which makes so much trouble 
for the battle-ship Texas. 

Hence Hoodoo v. trans ., to exercise occnlt in- 
fluence over ; to bewitch ; to bring bad luck to. 

1895 Chicago Advance 25 July 117/1 Like the Mississippi, 
it [the St. Laurence] hoodoos whoever once touches it. You 
return again and again, and go away regretfully. 1896 
Watertown (Wis.) Daily Times 9 Nov. 2/1 The coterie of 
democrats that hoodooed the Wilson bill. 

t Hood-pick. Sc. Obs. Also 6 lurid-, hude-, 
hud-, hudipyk. [app. f. Hood sb. + Pick v. ; 
but the analysis is not clear.] A miser, a skinflint. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xvi. 23 Sum gevis to littill full 
wretchitly. That his giftis ar not set l>y, And for a huidpyk 
I v.rr. hudipyk, hudepyk] haldin is hie. Ibid. xxvi. 59 Hud- 
pykis, hurdaris and gadderaris, All with that warlo went. 
a 1605 Polwakt Fly ting w. Montgomerie 213 Alace ! poore 
hood-piks hunger-bitten. 

Hoodwink (hu*dwiqk), v . [f. Hood sb. + 

Wink v .] 

1. trans. To cover the eyes with a hood or other 
covering so as to prevent vision ; to blindfold. 

1562 Apol. Priv.Masse (1850) 10 Will you enforce women 
to hoodwink themselves in the church ? 1631 Star Ckantb . 
Cases \ Camden) 62 Hawthorne’s face was hoodwinked with 
a cloake or coate. 1690 W. Edmundson Jml. (1715) 127 
Then they hood-winkt my Sons to hang them, a 169X 
Flavel Sea-Deliv . (1754) 157 The fog hoodwinked our eyes. 
3752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 342^Several gentlemen .. were 
taken up and carried to the Tower, hoodwinked and muffled 
that they might not be known, sfku Strutt Sports <$• Past. 
1. ii. 28 When the hawk was not flying at her game she was 
usually hood-winked with a cap or hood provided for that 
purpose. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 302 One of the savages 
attempted to hoodwink him with his buffalo robe with one 
hand, and to stab him with the other. 

2. Jig. To cover up from sight. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. vi. § 10 Had it pleased him 
not to hoodwink his own knowledge, I nothing doubt but 
he fully saw how to answer himself. x6ro Shaks. Temp. iv. 
i. 206 For the prize lie bring thee too Shall hudwinke this 
mischance. 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. «$• Ab. Physic 187 The 
Necessary. . Ingredients, are so hood-winkt by the Adjuncts, 
that they are unable to peep out of the mixture. 

3 . Jig. To blindfold mentally; to prevent (any 
one) from seeing the troth or fact ; to ‘ throw dust 
in the eyes ’ of, deceive, humbug. 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie o/God S48 Let not the faith- 
lesse therefore hood-winck tbem-selves m the knowledge of 
nature, a 1619 Fotherby Atkeom. 1. xti. § 5 (1622) 134 
Some men . . may so hoodwinke their conscience. 3756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters III. 246 The public .. is easily hood- 
winked. X852 D1CKENS Bleak Ho. II. vili. 115 A man of 
business who is not to be hoodwinked. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) II. vi. 180 A professor . . trying to 
hoodwink me by a bit of technical platitude. 

1 4. intr. To shut one’s eyes, to wink. Obs. rare. 
3641 Milton Animadv. Wks. (1851) 198 Wherfore have 
you sat still, and comply’d and hoodwinkt, till the generall 
complaints of the Land have squeez’d you to a . . hollow- 
hearted confession. 

Hence Hoo’dwinkinff vbl. sb. Also Hoo*d- 
wi -likable a ., capable of being hoodwinked; 
Hoo’&winker, one who hoodwinks. 

3609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xiv. vii. 37 There was 
nothing so rife as the hangman, sequestring of pillage, hood- 
wincking [obduclio capi/um]. 1858 Greener Gunnery 383 
The ' hoodwinking’ of the public by not disclosing the fact. 
1884 Harped s Mag. Dec- 93/1 Hypocrisy.. the hoodwinker 
of communities. 1889 Poet Lore Aug. 387 The hoodwink- 
able stupidity of the public. 

Hoo’dwink, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

+ 1. The act of hoodwinking ; the game of hood- 
man-blind or blind-man’s-buff. Obs. 

1 573*3 ° Baret A Iv. H 597 The Hoodwinke play, or 
hoodmanblinde, in some places called the blindmanbuf. 
1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxx. 234 By Moone-shine . .giue 
each other chase. At Hood-winke, Barley-breake [etc.]. 

2. A concealment from view ; a blind. 

1583 Stanyhurst /Ends iv. (Arb.) xoo Too mask her 
Phansye with hudwinck. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Jrel. in 
Holinshed II. 86/1 Where are the tokens of my wilful! hud- 
winke? 173a Gay Distr. Wife 1, Flattery, fondness and 
tears.. hood -winks that wives have ready. 1894 Blackmore 
Perlycross 417 Hood-winks of nature, when she does not 
wish man to know everything about her. 
t3. One who hoodwinks; a deceiver. ,Obs. 

3638 in Maidmcnt Bk. Scot. Pasquils (186S) 66 These 
hoodwinks now ar stolne Lyke thieves to court. 

t Hoo’dwink, a. Obs. £? for hoodwinkt.'] = 
Hoodwinked; blindfold. 

3580 Sidney Ps. x. vi, God sleepes. .His farr-of sight now 
hud winck js. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. j.x, Some 
uncouth might them hoodwink hither drave. X652 Earl 
Monm. tr. Bentfocglio’s Hist. Relai. 106 What hoodwink 
and untimely wisdome is it? 

Hoodwinked (bird wight), ///. a. [f. Hood- 
wink v. + -ED 1 .] Blindfolded, blinded, lit. and Jig. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (Ward) 26/2 If an hood- 
winked man had reeled upon him heedlessly in his way. 
a 3643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant 1. iii, Wear the day 
out in a hoodwinkt room. 1643 Milton So-.-eraigne Salve 1 
To unblind the hoodwinkt world. 1837 Morisoniana 100 
The hood- winked person at the play of * blind-man’s buff’. 

Hoodwort (hmdwrjt). [t. Hood sb. + Wort.] 
An American species of Scutellaria or Sknll-cap. 
S lataifolia. 


Hoody : see Hoodie. 

Hoof (hwf), ^b. PI. hoofs, sometimes hooves. 
Forms: 1 h 6 f, 4 houf, 4-6 north, hufe, (5 
huyfe) ; 5-7 hoofe, (5 howue), 6 - hoof, (6 hofe, 
houfe, houe, 7 hoove, hooff, hulf(e). [Com. 
Teut. : OE. hJJ=OFris. t OS. h6f (MLG., LG. hdf, 
MDu., Du. hoej), OHG., MHG. huoj (Ger. huj) 3 
ON. hSJr (Sw. hojy Da. hov), Goth, not recorded 
OTeut. type *h6Jo-z pre-Teut. *ko-pos.] 

1. The massive homy growth which sheathes the 
ends of the digits or incases the foot of quadrupeds 
forming the order Ungulata, primarily that of the 
horse and other equine animals : it corresponds to 
the nails or claws of other quadrupeds. 

False or spurious hoof*, see quot. 1854. On the hoof (a 
butcher’s phrase), alive. Cloven hoof : see Cloven i c. 
c 1000 Rune Pcemx ix.(Gr.), Horshofum wlanc. a 1100 Ags. 
Voc . I bid. 307 in Wr.-Wulcker Ungula, hof, o33e clawu. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Cense. 4179 pe nedder . . sal byte )>e hors by 
]>e hufe harde. 1382 Wyclif 2 Kings ix. 33 The hors houes 
[1388 howues] that treden hyre. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P.R. xiii. xii. (MS. Bodl.),Hooues and clees of beestes. 1551 
Elyot Gov. 1. xvii, Discrepant in figure from other horsis, 
hauing his fore hoeues like to the feete of a man. 1535 
Coverdale Lev. xi. 3 What so euer hath hoffe [Wycuf 
clee) and deuydeth it in to two clawes. 1553 Eden Treat. 
Neve Ittd. (Arb.) 16 Theyr fete.. hauing fyue toes like 
hoeues vndeuided. 1570 Levins Manip. 357/20 Y« Hoof of 
a foote, vngula. 1621 Quarles Argalus P. (1678) 64 
His proud Steed removes The hopeful fallows with his 
homed hoves. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biotidfs Banish'd 
Virg. 20 A short pasterne with a hard, high, concavous, and 
round huffe. 1686 Plot Staffordsh . 372 The hooves, and 
horns of Cattle. *747 Gentl. Mag. 208 He [the rhinoceros] 
has three hoofs on each foot forwards. 1832^ Tennyson 
Dream Fair Worn. 21 Clattering flints batter'd with clanging 
hoofs. 1854 Owen Skel. <5* Teeth in Circ. Sc ., Organ. Nat. 
II. 244 In the horse the rudiments of the two stunted toes 
were their upper ends or metatarsal bones ; in the ox they 
consist of their lower ends or phalanges ; these form the 
* spurious hoofs and are parts of the second . . and fifth 
..toes. x88r Stevenson Virg. Puerisque (1895) 265 The 
hooves of many horses, beating the wide pastures in alarm. 

b. In allusion to the cloven hoof attributed to 
the Devil : cf. Cloven i c ; also, to the hoof of 
‘ the Beast ’, i.e. Antichrist. 

1638 A. Cant Serm. in Kerr Coven. <§• Covenanters (1895) 
7 In their [the English] reformation something of the 
east was reserved : in ours not so much as a hoof. 1658 
Wood Life 24 July (O. H. S.) I. 257 Wilson, .did, after his 
humoursome way, stoop downe to Baltzar’s feet, to see 
whether he had a huff on, that is to say, to see, whether he 
was a devil, or not, because he acted beyond the parts of 
man. 1788 T, Jefferson Wks. (1859) 485 Here the 

cloven hoof begins to appear. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. 
Char. vii. 171 He has nowhere given to virtue the hoof of 
a fiend. _ 1885 J. Payn Luck of Darrells xxxi, [It] had 
caused him to show the cloven hoof too soon. 

2. a. transj. Hard or callous skin on the hands 
(cf. horny-handed), dial. b. Jig. A callous sheath 
or covering, as insensible as a hoof. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xx. 7 Such an hoof they have 
over their hearts, that scarce any thing will affect them. 
Ibid., Acts xxviii. 27 It is a heavy case when men have got 
a kind of hoof over their hearts. 18S8 Sheffield Gloss., Hoof 
or Hoove , hard skin on the hands made by working. 

3. In certain phrases, put for a hoofed animal, 
as the smallest unit of a herd or drove. 

3535 Coverdale Exod. x. 26 There shal not one hooffe be 
left behynde. a 1592 Greene George a Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 
254 Sirrah, you get no victuals here. Not if a hoof of beef 
would save your lives, a 1799 Washington (Webster 1828), 
He had not a single hoof of any kind to slaughter. 1851 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxx ii, We should lose every hoof 
of them [the buffaloes]. 1859 Tennyson Enid 3334 * Horse 
and man ', he said, * All of one mind, . .Not a hoof left 
J* b. Jig. A fragment or particle. Obs. 

3655 Fuller Ch. Hist 1. i. § xo Yet we will not willingly 
leave an hoofe of the British Honour behind. 

4. Applied humorously or derogatively to the 
human foot : esp. in phrases to flod away on (obs.), 
beat , pad, be upon the hoof; to go on foot, to be 
on the move. To see a persons hoof in anything , 
to trace or detect his influence or interference in a 
matter. 

. x 598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iii. 92 Goe, Trudge ; plod away 
*th\ hoofe : seeke shelter, packe. c 1645 Howell Dctt. 1. l 
* vn.(*655) 1. 25 A mischance befell the horse, .insomuch that 
the Secretary was put to beat the hoof himself, and Foot it 
home. « 1687 Cotton Epistles vi. Poems (Chalmers) 736 
(Farmer) Being then on foot away I go And bang the hoof 
incognito. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 
78 We beat the hoof as pilgrims. 17x3 Darrell Genttem . 
Instr. (ed.5) ii. vii. 167 A Man that is thus upon the Hoof 
can scarce findj ensure for Diversion. 1750 Warburton 
Doctr. Grace xii. Wks. 1811 VIII. 390 The good man was., 
forced to beat it on the hoof as far as Hemhuth in Germany. 
*794 J- Wolcott (P. Pindar) Poor Sold. Tilbury Wks. 
1812 III. 241 Thus Poverty and Merit beat the hoof. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 300 Contriving /. to tread 
heavily on my toes with his own hoofs. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist ir, Charley Bates expressed his opinion that it was 
time to pad the hoof. 2860 Thackeray Round. Papers , 
Screens Dining-Rooms (1863) 87, I once said to a literary 
gentleman,..* Ah ! I thought I recognised your hoof in it*. 

b. Under the hoof\ trampled, downtrodden, 
under the oppression of. 

1841 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc . (1842) VI. 25 He taunted 
the unfortunate Canadians while they were under the hoof. 
’85 = Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xxxv._3i2 * I’d rather ten 
. thousand times *, said the woman, ‘live in the dirtiest hole 


at the quarters than be under your hoof!* ‘But you are 
under my hoof, for all that said he. 

6 . at t rib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as hoof- 
beat, -clang, - mark , - print , - stroke , - track , -tramp, 
-tread*, b. locative, as hoof -brittle, -cast, -loosened 
adjs. ; instrumental, as hoof -pitted, -plod, * ploughed \ 
- printed adjs.; similative, as hoof button*, hcof 
footed, -shaped adjs. ; also hoof like adj. 

1847 Longf. Ev. 11. ii. 43 The *hoof-beats of fate. 1881 
Century Mag. XXIII. 937/1 The hoofbeats came nearer 
. .over the sandy road. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
The Horse will at last grow to be Hoof bound, which dis- 
temper in the Hoofs as well as *Hoof brittle^ ‘Hoof casr, 
malt Hug, &c., you may consult under their respective 
heads. 1705 Lond. Gas. No. 4x79/4 A great Coat .. with 
black *Hoof Buttons. 1808 Scott Mann. 11, Introd. 50 
*Hoof-clang, hound, and hunters’ cry. 1802 Bincley Anils. 
Biog. (1813) I. 1 19 note. Their feet are armed with strong 
blunt, and *hoofdike nails. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., *Hcef- 
loosened, is a dissolution or dividing of the hom or coffin 
of a horse’s hoof from the flesh,' at the setting on of the 
coronet. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xlix, Wide scatter’d 
*hoof-marks dint the wounded ground. 1821 Clare Vill 
M instr. I. 204 Narrow *hoof-plod lanes. 1612 Drayton - 
Poly-olb. xv. 243 In sacred Tempe,. about the*hoofe-p!ow'd 
Spring. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 636 *Hoof-prints fill’d 
with gore. 3818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, A ad id the soft 
ground, my lad ; leave no *hoof-track behind yon. 

C. Special comb. : hoof-and-mouth disease 
= foot-and-mouth disease; hoof- binding = 
Hoof-bound sb. ; hoof - cushion = hoofpad ; 
hoof-footed a., having hoofs on the feet ; hoof- 
pad, a pad or cushion to prevent a horse’s foot 
or shoe from striking or cutting the fellow foot ; 
hoof-paring knife, a farrier’s knife with a 
recurved blade, for paring the hoofs of horses; 
hoof-pick, a hooked instalment for picking stones 
out of a horse’s hoof ; hoof-spreader (see quot.). 

1887 Lowell Democr. 11 Would it account for the phyl- 
loxera, and *hoof and-mouth disease, and bad harvests., 
and the German bands? 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.y. 
Horse-shoe, Panton, or Pantabfe shoe, which opens the heels 
and helps *hoof-binding. 1721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. 
Nat. 88 The general Heads . . are, the Tallon-footed, the 
Claw-footed, the *Hoof-footed, and the double Hoof or 
Cloven-footed. 2890 igtft Cent. Nov. 845 His comrades 
will borrow the tools of daily use, such as brushes, •hoof- 
picks, dusters. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., *Hoof-sf reader, a 
device for expanding mechanically the hoof of a hoae 
suffering from contraction of the foot. 

Hence Hoo'fish a., resembling that of a hoof, 
hoof-like ; Hoo'fless a., without a hoof or hoofs. 

2728 Morgan -.Algiers I. iv. 99 After a Rain, .their (Camels’] 
soft hoofless Feet being extremely apt to slip. 1862 Mrs. 
Crosland Mrs. Blake II. 245 Beneath the hard, brute heel 
Whose hoofish tread yet leaves you leal. 1897 Naturalist 
206 The hoofless reindeer with a prodigality ot horn. 


Hoof (h/7f), v. [f. Hoof j<5.] 

1. intr. (Also to hoof it.) To go on foot; to 
foot it. 

1641 [see hoof tig, below]. 2685 Crownf. Sir C. Nice r. 
Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 283, I am growing a womans ass., 
and I must hoof it away with her load of folly upon mj 
back. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 08 Neither are their 
women and children (many of which hoof it over thos 
Desarts . very apt to lag behind, a 2852 Moore tost cj 
Libel v, And so my gentleman [the devil] hoofed about. 

2. trans. To strike with the hoof. 

1864 Bushnell Christ <5- His Salvat. i. (2865J 15 All homing 
or hoofing each other, as hungry beasts in their stall. 

3. colloq. South. U.S. ‘To kill (game) by shoot- 
ing it on the ground ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

Hence Hoo’fing vbl. sb., going on foot ; provision 
of hoofs. 

1641 Brome ycviall Crew 111. Wks. 1873 III. 395* * 
sorely surbated with the hoofing already. 1654 'y ,1,TL 8> 1 
Zootomia 479 As much as Riding differs from Hoofing- * 7 
Spurgeon T reas. Dav. Ps. lxix. 31 The homing and noo S 
are nothing to him, though to Jewish ritualists these " 
great points. , , 

Hoo-f-Bound, a. (si.) Farriiry. Affected with 
a painful dryness and contraction of the no° » 
having the shoe put on too tight, causing the horse 
to go lame. Also sb. as a name of the affection. 

1598 Florio, Incastellarc , . .a horse to haue his h°°' c 
vp, . .to be hoofe-bound. 2610 Markham Master/.f. * j-*" 
The hoofe-bound is nothing else but a shrinking in ® 
whole hoofe in the vpper part thereof, making the skm 
stare aboue the hoofe, and to grow ouer the same. 17*7.7 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hoof If the heel be narrow and te * 
the horse will in time grow hoof-bound. . 

Hoofed (b»rt, huffed), a. and ///. Als0 
hooved (h?7vd). [f. Hoof sb. and v. +“ KI) -J , 

1. Having hoofs ; ungulate ; often in cotiW., 

broad-, flat-, solid-hoofed. _ .. 0 f 

2513 Douclas sEneis vii. xiii. 279 From the -g 
Diane euermo Thir homy hovit horssis bene debarn • 
Ferne Blaz. Gentrie, Lacies Nobil. 24 A dccrc 
hooued thinges of that nature. 2607 Top sell ^ 

Beasts (1658) 225 Greece therefore yeeldeth choice 
and well hoofed. 2663 Butler Hud. 1. 

Horse ..Was not by half so tender-liooft. *7^ , L »jc. 
Zoo/. (1768) 1. 8 Most of the hoofed quadrupeds are 
.838-9 IIallam Hist. Lit. IV. vii!. .v. 5 16. 3-ff’ Q» 
he was the first to divide into ungulate and ) ,n {t i 
hoofed and clawed. .883 E. Arnold /'saris J-atta 
Hooved like a mule he was. 

2. Beaten with hoofs. . ^ 

2860 DoBELLin Macm. Mag. Aug. 3 2 7 R c3CC * * , m 

and trampled sod She leaps transfigured to a goo. 
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3 . dial. Callons or horny like a hoof. 
i8,8 Craven Dial.. Hoerved. callous, horny, as the hands 
oflabouring people,, .made hard or homy, like a hoof. 
Hoofiah, Hoofless : see under Hoof sb. 
Hooflet (hrr-flet). [f. Hoof sb. 4- -LET.] A small 
hoof ; one of the divisions of a cloven hoof. 

1834 Macgillivray Zoologists 211 A crackling noise .. is 
produced by the hooflets striking against each other. 1880 
Haughton Phys. Geog. vL 283 Phohippus, which has lost 
the small hooflets, and is otherwise very equine. 

Hoofy (hw'fi), a. [f. Hoof sb. -p-t.] Having 
or characterized by a hoof or hoofs. 

a 1674 Herrick Hesper.,Farnv . Poetry 84 And softely on 
With numerous feete to Hoofy Helicon. 2880 G. Meredith 
Trag. Com. iii. (1881) 30 In the semblance of the hairy, 
hoofy, snouty evil one. 

Hence Hoo-flness. [After handiness .] 

1843 Carlyle Past Pr . in. v, Its handiness mere hoof- 
iness. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ . Art i. 27 The horse, with 
its inferior brains and its awkward hoofiness, instead of 
handiness. 

Hook (huk), sb. Forms: 1 h6e (hooc), 2-4 
hoc, 3-5 hok, ? 3,4-6 hoke, 4 Sc. houk, howk, 
4-6 Sc. huke, 5-7 hooke, (6 hoocke, 7 Sc. 
hwick), 7- hook. [OE. h 6 c = MLG. hSk, MDu. 
hoec, Du. hoek, MLG. hbk comer, angle, nook, 
point of land. In ablaut relation with OE. haca 
‘ pessulus \ a (? hooked) bolt, and app. also with 
MDu. hake (? hdke'), Du. haak, OHG. h&ko, hdkko 
(also htiggo), mod.Ger. haken, ON. ha hi, Sw. 
hake , Da. hage hook : see Hake sb. 2 ] 

I. 1 . A length of metal, or piece of wood or other 
material, bent back, or fashioned with a sharp 
angle, often forming a part of something, as a 
pole, chain, etc., adapted for catching hold, drag- 
ging, sustaining suspended objects, or the like. 
(Frequently with a qualification indicating shape or 
use, as boat-hook y chain- hook, chimney-hook , clip- 
book, fire-hook, flesh -hook, gaff-hook, hat-hook, meat- 
hooky pot-hooky tenter-hook, etc.) 

5900 tr. Bxdas Hist. 1. ix. [xii.] (1890) 46 pa .. worhton 
him hocas, and mid pam tu§an hi earmlice adun of pam 
wealle. c x 000 tElfric Gloss, in Wr.-W flicker 107/9 A rpago, 
uel /alum, hooc. CX150 Semi-Sax. Voc. ibid. 548/21 
Uncinus, hoc. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 195/57 Hokes and 
witthene he let nime: and faste to hire breoste binde. 
c 1325 Gloss. IP. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Cliket 
a centre, Iacche and hok. . c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Katerine 
852 Quhelis. .of pe quhilkis pe felyis all with scharpe houkis 
fichit be sail, c 1440 Promfi. Parv. 242/1 Hooke [v.r. 
hoke], hamiis, uncus. 1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 49 
Hokes to fish the Ankre with . . leche hokes . . catte hokes. 
1495 Ibid. 195 Hokes to hange the ketylles with a chayne 
of yron to the same. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 243 They 
had great hookes and grappelers of Iron to cast out of one 
Ship into another. 1694 Burthogge Reason 158 There 
needs no more of Hooks and Crooks to make the Latter . . 
to stick and hold together. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 20 The Avosetta is chiefly found in Italy, .. the bill . . 
turns up like a hook, in an opposite direction to that of the 
hawk Qr the parrot. 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 69 note, 
The ice-anchor is a large iron hook, nearly of the shape of 
the letter S. 1874 Boutell Arms & Ann. iii. 53 Some- 
times, this axe has an edge on one side only, when on the 
other side it has either a hook or a hammer. 

Jig. 1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 9 When 
..assailed.. with the temptation of pleasures. .breaking in 
sunder those hookes. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. vi. 
564 The hooks and handles, which the ensnaring system of 
law, administered by them, afforded in such abundance. 

b. Zool. and Bol. A recurved and pointed organ 
or appendage of an animal or plant. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isis 84 His mouth is arm’d 
with two hard hooks extreamly sharp. 1834 McMurtrie 
Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 376 AH the joints of the tarsi are 
entire, and the hooks of the last present one or two indenta- 
tions beneath. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
329 Jaws armed witn strong and penetrating hooks for 
seizing and securing active and struggling prey. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 4x5/2 The hooks of the Teazels come in contact 
with the surface of the cloth, and. thus raise the nap. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson A nine. Life 657 Chitinoid hooks are 
present in some Taeniadae. 

2 . A slender bent piece of wire, usually armed 
with a barb, which is attached to a fishing-line 
and carries the bait ; a fish-hook ; an angle. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 27 Gae to sze and sende 
ongul vel hoc. c xooo in Cockayne Narrat. Angt. Conscr. 
40 Ic eom .. swa swa fisc on hoce. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
123 Alswa deSmah3e fisce pe. .ne Isih^ na pene hocpe sticacS 
on pan ese. £1300 Havclok 752 Mani god fish ther inne he 
tok, Bothe with neth, and with hok. a 2450 Knt. de la Tour 
(x868) 59 As the fysshe that takithe his bayte upon an 
hoke. 1573-80 Baret Alz>. H 610 The fish runneth to the 
hooke hidden with the baite. 16x7 Moryson I tin. in. 37 
No man will fish with a golden hooke for a halfe penny 
fish. 1657 R- Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 5 The Engine we 
took this great Shark with, was a large Hook, baited with 
a piece of Beef. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 412 Then fix, 
with gentle twitch, the barbed hook. 1840 F . D. Bennett 
Whaling Voy. I. 10 Birds we captured by hook and line, 
baited with fat meat. 1867 F. Francis Angling x iii. (1880) 
463 The angler might see fish rising hut be unable to bring 
them to hook. 

b ,flg. That by which any one is attracted or 
ensnared and caught ; a snare ; a catchy 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vi. i. (x 554 ) *4^b, Marius layd out 
hoke and lyne As I haue told, Metellus to confound, a 1541 
Wyatt Poems , Renouncing of louc. Farewell, Loue .. 
Thy bayted hokes shall tangle me no more, a 1635 Naunton 
Fragnt. Reg. (Arb.) 36, I am to seek wherefore he suffered 


Parry to play so long on the hook, before he hoysed him up. 
1730 Boling broke Hist. Eng. xxiii. (R.), This Solomon 
catched at the bait which was thrown out to him, and hung 
fast on the hook for seven years together. 1893 Farmer 
Slang, Hook , . . 3 . . A catch ; an advantage ; an imposture. 
1895 Daily News 2 Jan. 5 fi We often .. have a perfectly 
visible hook offered to us, in a young lady, a speculation . . 
or what not. 

3 . A curved instalment with a cutting edge. a. 
An agricultural implement with a crescent-shaped 
blade and sharp inner edge for lopping or cutting, 
as a weed-hook ; esp. a reaping-hook. 

A hook used to be distinguished from a sickle by having 
the edge finely serrated. 

a •jo o Epinal Gloss. 887 Sarculum. uueadhoc. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 41 He sende hem thider [to the vineyard] 
fol son, to helpen hem with hoc. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Ninian 94 Gyf he in sic corne cuth set huke. X398TREVISA 
Barth, ue P. R. ix. xv. (1495) 356 Iulius is paynted with an 
hoke repynge corne. *£1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hooke to 
hewe wode, . . sirculus. . 1513 Douglas JEneis vii. iv. 67 
The crukit huik vndir his weid held he. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 29 Pees and. benes be .. reped or mowen of diuers 
maners, some with sickles, some with hokes, and some with 
staffe hokes. 1643 Sc. Acts Cltas. 1 (1814) VI. 1. 251, 2000 
hwickis and xoo sythes for sheiriDg and mawing. 1744-50 
W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. 111.42 Here [Sandwich} they 
cut their drilled field-pease with what they call Hooks and 
Hincks. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 6ioThe reaping and 
bagging hooks are made of cast-steel. 1889 Daily Ncu>s 
8 Aug. 5/1 The old saying applied to the bad harvestman, 

* A bad shearer never had a good hook 

+ b. Naut. (//.)= Sheer-hooks. Obs. 

*£1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 641 Cleopatra , Among the ropis 
rennyth the scherynge hokys. Ibid. 646 He rent the seyl 
with hokys lyk a sithe. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
xii. 58 Some haue vsed sheare hookes, which are hookes 
like sickels fixed in the ends of the yards armes, that if a 
ship vnder saile come to boord her, those sheares will cut 
her shrouds, and spoile her tackling. 

+ C. An * inside * tool. Obs. 

1703 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 186 The Hook is used when 
the Work stands on the right or left side the Workman. . . 
And the Hook is made so as to cut on the right or left side. 

4 . The crook or pin on which a door or gale is 
hung; forming the fixed part of the hinge. 

£ 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Gouns, 
hokes. Verleveles, the bondes of hokes. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. v. 603 Of almes dedes ar f>e hokes hat gates hangen 
on. 1535 Covcrdale i Kings vii. 50 The hokes of y« dores 
on the insyde of the house . . were of golde. 2581 J. Bell 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 147 b, He doth not heave the doores 
of the hookes. 2624 in Naworth Housek. Bks. (Surtees) 215 
A hooke and thimble for the parke gate. 1784 R. Back 
Barham Downs I. 126 They contented themselves with 
throwing gates off the hooks. 

5 . A bent metal appliance for fastening together 
two parts of a dress, on one of which it is fixed so 
as to catch in a loop or an ‘eye* on the other. 
See also Hook and eye. 

1525 Jests Widow Edyth xii. (2573) Givb. This wydow 
borowed . . A Cap : an Hat, and three kercnieues therto, 

A cople of syluer pinnes, a payr of Hokes and no mo. 1530 
Palsgr. 231/2 Hoke for a womans gowne, agraffe, a 1659 
Cleveland Poems, Poor Cavalier 36 Thy Hooks and But- 
tons sprung with Sherbums Mine. 1895 Advt., The only 
hook made to keep the dress in its. place. 2896 Edith 
Thompson in Monthly Packet Christm. No. 91 She .. 
wrenched open the fastenings of her black dress, breaking 
two hooks and a loop. 

+ 6. A shepherd’s crook. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 40 Lette the shepeherde take that 
shepe with his hoke. 2635-56 Cowley Davideis in. Wks. 
(2684) 89 Some drive the crowding Sheep with rural hooks. 
1636 Massinger Bashf. Lover iii. i, My scrip, my tar-box, 
hook, and coat, will prove But a thin purchase. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Past . iii. 150 From Rivers drive the Kids, 
and sling your Hook. 

+ 7 . The barb of an arrow; the fluke of an 
anchor. Obs. 

£1470 Henry Wallace iv. 553 Ane angell hede to the 
hukis he drew, And at a schoyt the formast sone he sleu. 
a 2605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxviii. 57 Eviry shaft 
thairof must needs To half als mony heeds, And euirie head 
als mony huikis. 1627 May Lucan 11. 753 The anchors 
made No noise, when from thicke sands their hookes are 
weigh’d. 

8. Shipbuilding. A bent piece of timber used to 
strengthen an angular framework. Cf. breast- 
hooks, fore-hooks, and Futtocks. 

x6ii Cotgr., Four ,.. a great peece of timber m the prowe 
of a Ship, called the Hooke. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s 
Gram. ii. 3 Your rising timbers are the hookes, or ground 
timbers and foot-hookes placed on the keele. 1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4), Hooks of a Skip, those forked Timbers which are 
placed upright on the Keel, both in the rake and run of the 
Ship. 2820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 191 The fore 
part of 'the ice-beams, which butt against the hook,., 
diverge. £ 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 Hook of the 
Decks. See Breast-hooks. 

9 . A sharp bend or angle in the course or length 
of anything; esp. a bend in a river (now in proper 
names). [Perh. in some cases influenced by Du. 
hock comer, nook.] 

2563-87 Foxf. A. f( M. (1684) II. 338 The very straight 
way that hath neither hook ne crook. 2662 StilliNgfl. 
Grig. Sacr. ui.u. § 15 In order to the making of such hooks 
and angles, which are necessary for the contexture of 
bodyes. 1670 Narborough Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 

L {1694) 67 For the Bay lies up in a little hook North-west. 
2749 W. Douglass Summary I. 402 Cape Cod harbour, 
safe, and deep water ; but from the hook or flexure, .vessels 
with difficulty get out to sea. 1863 N.E. Hist.fy Gen. Reg. 
XVII. 321 He was often at Hallowell Hook; so called 


from a peculiar bend in the river. . 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., 
Nook, a bend in a river. Thus in the Trent are— Morton 
Hook, Amcotts Hook, etc. 

10. a. A hook-shaped symbol or character ; a 

* pot-hook * as an element of handwriting. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. 377 The first Rank doth contain 
the Characters for the six more simple Vowels.. the former 
three being meer Rounds, the other Hooks. Ibid. 388 
Abstracts may be expressed by a Hook at the left end of 
the Character. . . The Active and Passive voice may be 
expressed, one of them by a Hook, and the other by a Loop, 
at the left end of the . Character. 2867 Pitman Man. 
PJionogr. (ed. 12) 30 Initial l or r hooks. Ibid. 33, n hook 

• -for v hook. Ibid. 34, -tion hook. 

fb. pi. Brackets (in printing), parentheses: 
formerly also called crotchets and crooks ; also, in- 
verted commas. Obs. 

1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery Pref. 5 He hath left out 
all betwixt the Hooks. 1707 Hearne Collect. 10 Feb. 
(O. H. S.) I. 325 Words .. in hooks are his own. 2732 
Bentley Pref. Milton's P. L., Printing them in the Italic 
letter, and inclosing them between two hooks. 1788 Mad. 
D'Arblay Diary Feb., As if he had pronounced a sentence 
in a parenthesis, between hooks. 1806 R. Cumberland Mem. 
(1807) I. 64 What is within hooks is of my own composing, 
c. Hits. One of the lines or marks at the end of 


the stem of a quaver (J), semiquaver (£), etc. 

2782 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) II.. iv. 303 [Called] 
crotchets : a name given by the French with more propriety, 
from the hook or curvature of the tail, to the .. Quaver. 
1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 476/2 The 
Semiquaver was.. subdivided into Demisemiquavers, w'ith 
three Hooks, and Half-Demisemiquavers, with four. 

11 . A projecting corner, point, or spit of land, 
[app. a. Du. hoek, as in Hoek van Holland Hook of 
Holland ; cf. also Fris. hbk, point or tongue of land.] 

1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) I. 21 This narrow hook 
o( land, destined, in future ages, to be the cradle of a con- 
siderable empire. 2860 Bartlett Diet. Avter. (ed. 3), Hook 
...This name is given, in New York, to several angular 
points in the North and East Rivers ; as, Corlear's Hook, 
Powle’s Hook, Sandy Hook. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. iv. 
663 The course of the outflowing currents . . determines the 
position of the channels and. sand-bars, and causes the 
prolongation of hooks off prominent capes. 

+ 12 . Applied with certain qualifications to a 
person : unhappy hook , unhappy wight. Obs. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2390 All hokes unhappy to me haue 
resorte. 1556 Heywood Spider $ F. xvii. Why hast thou 
..thou vnhappy hooke No conscience to be a periurde 
wretche? 1562 Jack Jugler (2820) 26 Loo yender cumithe 
that vnhappye hooke. 

13 . Cricket. The act of hooking : see Hook v. 8 c. 

2897 Lang in Longm. Mag. Oct. 503 Playing on the leg in 

all its variety of ‘glances ’..varied by the 'puli' and ‘hook* 
to the undefended area of the ground. 

II. Phrases. 

14 . By hook or ( and) by crook , + with h. or c. : 
by all or any means, fair or foul ; by one device 
or another. Usually implying difficulty in attain- 
ing the thing sought, which may necessitate the 
use of special or extraordinary means. 

As to the origin of the phrase there is no evidence; 
although invention has been prolific of explanatory stories, 
most of them at variance with chronology. The Wycliffite 
quots. are of somewhat doubtful date, and may be later 
than that from Gower, which has Hepe (q.v.) for * hook . 

£1380 ?Wyclif Wks. (1880) 250 ]>ei schulle bie hem wi> 
pore mennus goodis wij? hook or wij> crok. c 1383 — Set. 
Wks. III. 331 pei sillen sacramentis ..and corapellen men 
to bie alle pis wip hok or crok. [1390 Gower Conf II. 223 
What with hepe and what with croke They [false Witness 
and Perjury] make her maister ofte winne.] a 2529 Skelton 
Col. Cloute 1240 Nor wyll suffre this boke By hoke or by 
croke Prynted for to be. 2552 Robinson More's U top. 1. 
(Arb.) 41 By one meanes therefore or by other, either by 
hooke or crooke, they must needes departe awaye. 2501 
Schole-ho. Worn. 847 in Hazl. E. P.P. IV. 138 So at length, 
by huch or by cruch, Lesse or more, euer they craue, Until 
thy hand be in thy pouch. 2621 Burton Anal. Mel. 1. ii. m. 
xv. (1651) 137 Some.. care not how they come by it per fas 
et nefas, hooke or crook, so they have it. 2652 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xiii. (1739) 69 Title enough for a great 
Man that resolved to hold by hook, what he had got by 
crook. 2778 Foote Trip Calais 11. Wks. 1709 II. 348 If 
you could put us in a way, by hook or by crook, to get her 
out of the. convent. 2833 Marryat P. Simple Iii, If you 
can't gain it by hook, you must by crook. 1842 Geo. Eliot 
in Life (1885) I. 112 Do come by hook or by crook. 


15 . Off the hooks. (Cf. off the hinges , Hinge 
sb- 5-) + a. Out of proper condition ; out of 

order ; ‘ in a bad way + b. Out of ordinary 
bounds, to excess. + c. Out of humour or spirits, 
‘ put out *; ‘ not quite right \ Obs. d. Straight off, 
at once, summarily, e. To drop (etc.) off thi 
hooks, to die {slang). 

a. ? x6. . Songs Lond. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 64 In all this 
long season they were off o' th' hook, a 2659 Cleveland 
Pet. Poem 22 My Doublet looks Like him that wears it, 
quite off o' the Hooks. 2684 H. More Ansv'er 240 But me 
application is, methinks, much off the Hooks.. 

b- 1622 North's Plutarch 2214 Agnppma began y 
to flye off the hookes: and coming to Nero » 

threatned to take his Empire from him. ' 

Camerar. Liv. Libr. m. vi. 267 In “me of V**?*™'* 
proudly flie off the hookes. 2676 D Urfe • , * 

i- (1677) 7 My Brothers a little off the Hooks, but., tis 

only the over-flow of Wit. loth nut 

C. 1662 Pepys Diary Apr., On^h.ng t^t hath pm 
Sir William so long off the hooks \he ships 

Duk. of Albemarle.. m,ght.Iy booU 
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1824 Scott SF Renan's xxx, Everybody .. is a little off the 
hooks, .in plain words, a little crazy, or so. 

d. i860 Trollope Castle Richmond (Tauchn.^ II. 350 
(Hoppe) Baronets with twelve thousand a year cannot be 
married off the hooks. 

e. 1842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Blk. Mousquet. 11, Our 
friend ..has popp’d off tne hooks ! 1862 Trollope Or ley F. 
(Tauchn.) II. 192 (Hoppe) If he fatigues himself so much as 
that often, he'll soon be off the hooks. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Poston Camv iii, He. . was not far from eighty when he 
slipped off the hooks without an ache or pain. 1894 Black- 
more Perlycross 293 Is it true that old Fox is dropping off 
the books? 

16 . On one's own hook : in dependence on one- 
self or one’s own efforts ; on one’s own account; 
at one’s own risk, colloq . 

1845 jV. Y. Herald Oct. (Bartlett), The time is fast 
approaching when we shall have our American Pope .. and 
American Catholic every thing, on our own hook. 3849 
Thackeray Pendennis lxix, Do we come out as Liberal 
Conservative, or as Government men, or on our own hook? 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv, ‘I'm a thinkin, that 
every man’ll have to hang on his own hook, in them ar 
quarters.’ i86x Hughes Tom Brown at 0 .x/. ii, I thought 
to-day I would go on my own hook, and see if I couldn’t 
make a better hand of it. 

III. Attributive uses and combinations. 

17 . a. attrib. (or adj.) Shaped like or resembling 
a hook, hook-like, hooked, as hook-head , - shoulder , 
- tool ; Hook-bill, -nose ; furnished with a hook, 
as hook block , bolt, ladder , rope, tackle ; parasyn- 
thetic, hook-backed , -beaked, -handed, f- nebbed , 
-shouldered adjs. ; also Hook-nosed. 

1847-78 Halliwell, * Hook-backed, Hump-backed, crooked. 
1875 Knight Diet. Meek., *Hook-block , a pulley-block 
strapped with a hook,- in contradistinction to one with an 
eye or a tail, a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods , Efigr. to 
Counsellor,* Hook-handed harpies. 1756 Rolt Did. Trade , 
Hook-pins , in architecture, are taper iron pins, only with a 
^hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 
15x9 Churchru. Acc. St. Giles , Reading 5 For sises pynnes 
and *hoke naylles. ?/zi4oo Morte Art It. 1082 *Huke- 
nebbyde as a hawke. 1495-7 Naval Ace. Hen. FJ/ (iSg6) 
271 *Hoke ropes for fyssyng of ankers. 1801 Nelson 15 
Aug. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 460 To be furnished with 
stout hook-ropes, to be the more ready to take them in tow. 
a 1678 Marvell Poems , On hill at Billborow, Ye mountains 
Which do with your ^hook-shouldered height The earth 
deform, and heaven fright. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as hook-bearer , 
-bender ; C. similati ve, etc., as hook-crooked , - shaped 
adjs.; hook-like adj. ; d. instrumental and locative, 
as hook-armed adj., ho ok -swinging. 

1627 May Lucan x. 456 The Belgai *hooke-arm’d Chariots 
expert-guiders. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 363 Various 
Tools for manufacturing Fishing Tackle and Gear, such as 
*Hook-benders [etc.]. cx6ix Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 
lv. Decay 883 With *hook-crookt hands upon the smoothest 
crawling. 16x6-63 Holyday Persius 323 A *hook-Iike 
bearded dart. 1874 Boutell Arms fy Amu. vi. 01 Project- 
ing hook-like barbs. 3834 M ednvin Angler in Wales I. 317 
"'Hook-shaped prickles. 1891 Pall Mall G. 18 Nov. 2/2 
The horrible ceremony of 4 *hook-swinging . the swinging 
aloft at the end of a long pole, for over an hour, of a man by 
means of two iron hooks embedded in the muscles of his 
back. 1894 Daily News 15 Nov. 5/3 The Government of 
Madras has passed orders giving Magistrates power to 
prevent.. hook-swinging in the Southern Presidency. 

18 . Special combs. : hook and butt, hook- 
butt, ‘ a mode of scarfing timber so that the parts 
resist tensile strain to part them * (Knight) ; 
hook-book, a book with flannel or parchment 
leaves in which anglers keep their hooks ; hook- 
climber, a plant that climbs by means of its own 
hooklets, as members of the genera Galium and 
Kubus ; hook-heal, a name for Self-heal, Pm- 
nella vulgaris ; + hook-land, land ploughed and 
sown everj' year ; + hookraan, a manufacturer of 
fish-hooks ; hook-money, a currency formerly in 
vogue in Ceylon, consisting of pieces of silver 
twisted into the form of fish-hooks; hook -penny 
{Sc.), a penny received by reapers every* week in 
addition to the ordinary wages; hook-pin, a 
taper iron pin with a hooked head to pin the frame 
of a roof or floor together; a draw-pin; hook- 
scarf, ho ok- scarf- joint = hook-bull ; hook-seam 
(see quot.) ; hook-squid, a decapodous cepha- 
lopod of the family Onychoteuthididx , having long 
tentacles armed with hooks, the bases of which 
are famished with suckers; hook-sucker, a fish 
that takes a hook or bait with a sucking motion 
{Cent. Did.) ; hook-swivel, the swivel of a gorge- 
hook ; hook-tip, a moth of the genus Platypteryx , 
having the tips of the wings hook-shaped ; hook- 
ward, a ward of a lock having the shape of the 
letter L; *f ho ok- ware, tools used in reaping; 
hook- weed, same as hook-heal ; hookwiso adv., 
after the fashion, or in the manner of a hook; 
hook-wrench, a spanner with a bent end adapted 
to grasp and turn a nut or coupling piece. 

1859 Sala Gas-light $D.x. xi8 The parchment •hook- 
books of the gentlemen fishermen. *897 Willis Fhr.ver. 
PI. I. 177 In the tropics many ‘hook-climbers grow to a 
great sire and have stem- or leaf-structures modified into 
hooks. 1573 Lvte Dodoens I. xx. 133 The second kinde is 
also called . -in English PruneU ..*Hooke heale. 1727 Brad- 
ley Fam. Diet'. S ,v. Cut, Take some Prune! or Hook-heal. 


3669 Worudge Syst. Agric ; (1681) 56 That Land which is 
so often tilled, which they call * Hook-land. 3706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Hook-land, or Ope-land. 1658 Rowland 
Mou/et’s Theat /ns. 946 We have some bold bragging 
*hookmen..tbat ascribe it to their own invention. _ 3803 C. 
Keith Hafst Rig exxi. note, * Hook-penny, which each 
shearer is in use to ask and. receive weekly over and above 
their pay. 1637-8 in Willis £: Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 94 
Ashpoles for levers and *hookepinnes. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 123 The Hook-Pin is.. to pm the Frame of a Floor, 
or Frame of a Roof together, whilst it is framing. 3793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 268 To be united to each other by 
*Hook-Scarf-Joints, so as to compose, in effect, one stone. 
3828 Craven Dial., * Hook-seams, hooks or paniers to carry 
turf, lead, etc.; now nearly extinct, since the improvement 
of roads. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 254 
*Hooktip moths. 3869 E. Ne\vman„ 2 ?f; 7 . Moths 205 The 
boundary line between the two colours is straight in the 
Hook-tips. Ibid. 206 The Scalloped Hook-tip. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury 111. 301/2 *Hookward, any cross Ward 
that cometh out from it [the Key].* 3541 Aberdeen Reg. 
V. 17 (Jam.) Tar, pik, hemp, im, &. *huik-wair. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flcrwer. PI. IV. 205 Carpenter’s-Herb, Sickle-wort, 
and *Hookweed. 1597 A. M, tr. Guillemcau's Fr. Chimrg . 
i6b/2 A Spatula, may be vsede in place of a privet .. 
and the same being *hoockwise, is called Agrimeles. 
Hook (huk), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make hook-like or hooked ; to bend, 
crook, incurve, rare. 

a 1250 Owl <5- Night. 377 $if hundes umeb to him ward 
He..hoke)> pa)>esswij?e narewe. 1483 Caih. Atigl. 191/2 To 
Huke, Jtamare. 3570 Levins Manip. 150/32 To Hooke, 
incurvare. 1598 Florjo, Vncinare, to hooke, to’ crooke. 

2. intr. To bend or curve sharply; to have a 
hooked shape. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, iv, 202 It is so ferd of oiles, that 
therfro Hit hoketh, yf me sette it nygh thervnder. x6oi 
Holland Pliny xix. v. Melons cannot abide oile..let oile 
stand the like distance from them, shrink they wil from it, 
and hook upward. 3665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 383 
Her bill hooks and bends downwards. 1704, 1774 [see 
Hooking ppi. a. 2]. 

3. intr. To move with a sudden turn or twist. 
Now slang or dial. To make off. Also hook it. 

01400 Destr. Troy 4621 All the company enclinet, cairyn 
to ship..Hokit out of hauyn, all the hepe somyn. 1824 \V. 
Irving T. Trav. II. 243 He.. was always hooking about on 
mysterious voyages. 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour (1861) 
II. 137 (Farmer! He slipped from her and hooked it. 1862 
H. Kingsley Ravenshoc III. xi. 184 When the experienced 
hunter sees him doing that, he, so to speak, 4 hooks it 1886 
Baring-Gould Crt. Royal I. iii. 37 Hook up the steps, if 
you please. xB86 — Gold. Feath. viii. 20 Anything does to 
bum.. human creatures as well, if they don’t hook out of 
the windows. 

4. traits. To lay hold of or grasp with a hook ; 
to make fast, attach, or secure with a hook or 
hooks, or in the manner of a hook; to connect 
or fasten together with hooks, or hooks and eyes. 

xfixx Cotgr., Haver,.. to hooke, or grapple with a hooke. 
cx6z6 Dick of Devon iv. i. in BuIIen O. PI. II. 63 Now 
the word is ‘ Come, hooke me’, .the needle lance knights., 
put so many hookes and eyes to every hose and dubblet. 
1634 Heywood Maydeith. Well Lost 1. Wks. 1874 IV. 312 
At last we came to hooke our ladders, and By them to 
skale. 1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin iv. 222 A third . . Had 
not due time to hook his dropping Breeches I 1730 J. 
Clarke Rohault's Nat. Phil. (3729) I. xxii. 335 Their 
Particles are so hooked together, that they may be bent any 
way. 1820 Scoresby Ace. Arctic Reg. II. 287 When the 
harpoon, .slipped out.. it luckily hooked the lines belonging 
to another boat. 1895 The Season Mar. 84 Stuff put 
plain or pleated over lining hooked down the middle in 
front. Ibid. 95 Cape hooked over at the side. 

b. To hook on, in, up, to attach by means of a 
hook, e.g. a horse to a vehicle, etc. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 428 There are many 
other ways by which the hooking up of the yarns may be 
effected. 1835 Markyat Jac. Faithf. xxxvii, Maintop, 
there, hook on your stays. 3844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. 
Texas I. 5 After being hooked on to a steamer, we were 
tugged rapidly down the river. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love 
agst. World 16 They saw a horse hooked up to the post of 
the inn. 1883 Chicago Advance 23 Aug., The livery man 
hooked up for us as fine a team. 3897 Cavalry Tactics xvi. 

1 12 The breast-harness horses in the cavalry ranks should 
be hooked in. 

5. intr. (for refii) To attach oneself or be attached 
with or as with a hook ; to be coupled. Hook on 

to j°'n on ; to be consequent or continuous. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 175 Go with her, with her : 
hooke-on, hooke-on. 3774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. 'Pole xSi 
Two small steel rods .. nook into the ends of this board. 
3777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. H, If it had been tighter, 
’twould neither have hooked nor buttoned. 1847 Thackeray 
Brighton in 1847 He hooked on to my arm as if he had 
been the Old Man of the Sea. 3885 T. A. Guthrie Tinted 
Venusv iii. 93 Haven’t you missed out a lot, sir? ..because 
it don't seem to me to hook on quite. 

6 . trans. To snatch with a hook ; to seize by 
stealth; to steal, pilfer. Cf. Hooker 1 i. 

1615 Tomkis Albumazar m. iii. in Hazl. DodsleyXl. 359 
Picking of locks, or hooking clothes at windows. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves 1. x. 14 Like Thieues, that hooking for 
clothes in the dark, they draw the Owner which takes . . 
them. 3631 Weever A tic. Fun. Mon. 47 To hooke or draw 
any thing from thence, is a sinne. 3785 Burns Jolly 
P f ££nrs Kecitat. iv, Monie a pursie she had hooked. 3857 
N. Y. T ribune ( Bartlett), A maid hooked one of her mistress's 
dresses the other day. 1884 Mark Twain Huckleb. Finn 
xxx. £i2 (Farmer) To hook the money and hide it. 

7. To catch (a fish) with a hook : applied both to 
the external use of a large hook, and to that of 
the baited hook which is swallowed. 


HOOK AND EYE. 


[i7oo Wallis in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 326TIUS bait ..ista 
hook-in somewhat else.] 3773 Mrs. Griffith tr. I’iaud't 
Shipwreck 178 A few* small flounders, which are hooked up 
out of the water, with a sort of harpoon. 1772-84 (W 
Voy. (1790) V. 3831 This day we hooked plenty of fine cod 
1885 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 1. i. 227 It is not every Lh 
you hook that comes to the creel. ' “ 

b. Jig. To catch, secure, e.g. as a husband, etc. 

<ri8oo T. Bellamy Beggar Boy (1801) II. 97 Hews 

anticipating .. the young spendthrifts whom he hoped to 
hook at the gaming-table. 3848 Thackeray Van. Fair iv 
The first woman who fishes for him, hooks him. 1893 F. J ( ‘ 
Furnivall Child-Marriages Pref. 49 A man trying to hock 
a well-off widow. 

8 . transj. and jig. a. To catch hold of and drawas 
with a book ; to drag. b. To attach as with a hook. 

3577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. i. (R.), Neighbourhood bred 
acquaintance, acquaintance waffed in the Irish toong, the 
Irish hooked with it attire. 3613 Shaks. Wint. T. u. iii. 7 
The harlot-King Is quite beyond mine Arme . . but shee, I 
can hooke to me. a 3661 Fuller Worthies (1840) I, 560 A 
Dictionary, or Vocabulary’, hooking all words .. within the 
compass thereof, a 3677 Barrow Pope'sSupretn. (R.), There 
is nothing which each of these powers will not hook within 
the verge of its cognizance and jurisdiction. 1764 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) III. 199 He hooked me, unawares, into a little 
dispute. 1842 Tennyson Day-dream, Moratii, 1 C l Should 
hook it to some useful end. 

c. In Golf, To drive (the ball) widely to the left 
hand. In Cricket, To play (the ball) round from 
the * off ’ to the * on ’ side without hitting it at the 
pitch. = Draw v . 14 . 

3857 Chambers' Inform. II. 695 (Golf) When standing too 
far, tne ball is apt to be 4 drawn ’ or 4 hooked ’—that is to 
say, struck with the point or ‘toe’ of the club, in which 
case the ball flies in to the left. 3897 A. Lang in Longman's 
Mag. Oct. 503, I remember Mr. Fry returning a simple ball 
as a yet simpler catch to bowler in his first over, all because 
he tried to hook it. 3898 C. B. Fry in Windsor Hag. June 
26/1 His cutting and hooking are second only to Ranji's. 

9. Hook in ; to draw in with or as with a hook ; 
jig. to get hold of as best one may ; to secure by 
hook or by crook ; to bring or drag (a person) in 
unwillingly or against his judgement. 

3551 Robinson tr. A lore's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 56 An other .. 
aduiseth to hooke in the kynge of Castell. 1617 Morvson 
/tin. 1. 62 Mils .. having an iron, wheele, which doeth net 
onely drive the saw, but hooketh in, and turneth the boords 
to the saw. 1658 G urn all Chr. in Arm. verse 14. vuxm. 
(1669) 107/2 Servants standing at the door to book in 
customers. 3683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 114 
ing in a larger revenue to their own Exchequer. 177* 
Burke Corr. (1844) I. 396 if they can hook in any job or 
patronage they will. 1836 J. Halley in Amot Life (184 2 ) 
77, I have been hooked in for an essay. 

10. To link by a hook or bent part. 

1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 116 Holding the other 
extremity in your hand, or hooked 'over the arm. 1&47 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 249 At last I hook’d my ankle in a 
vine. 3863 Hughes Tom Brown at O.rf xv, He nooKeci 
his arm into Tom’s and led the way into the town, 

11. To catch on the horns, attack with the horns, 


as a cow. . Also absol. U.S. 

3837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 225 As a hook in cow 
does [carry] a board over her eyes to keep m 

right at you. 3865 Whittier Snowbound 86 The oxen 
lashed their tails and hooked. , \ 

12. To furnish with a hook (see Hook so. 10 aj* 

1867 Pi7 MAN Man. Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 The downwar r 
and s do not require to be hooked for rr, sr. . 

II Hookah(hu-ka). Also hooker, houka, hooka, 
huk(k)ah, hooqqa. [a. Arab. (Pers., Urdu) 
huqqah casket, vase, cup, ‘ the bottle throug 1 
which the fumes pass in smoking tobacco , ex- 
tended in Urdu to the whole apparatus.] A p»P e 
for smoking, of Eastern origin, having a long 
flexible tube, the smoke being drawn through ua cr 
contained in a vase, to which the tube and 
bowl are attached ; the narghile of India. 

3763 Scrafton Indostan iii. (1770) 86 A fellow enter •«. 
and carried off the gold top of the hookah he was sro • 
1803 Ann. Rev . I. 209/2 It is a ceremony of friends! P 
the master of the house to offer the visitor ms hook * . 

W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. a) I. 67 Sm°k^ P q 
hookers. 1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. v». 

He was seated.. smoking his houka. 1893 Earl V 
Pamirs I. 338 The hukkah is brought in. 

b. attrib. and Comb. _ •_. 

3763 Scrafton Indostan (1770) 31 His H°' ok; ah » or J-‘ us 
bearer. 3872 E. Braddon Life India 1. 4 (Stanf.) A luxuno 
idler, whose fife is spent in hookah-smoking. runne 

Hook and eye, hook-and-eye, si. 

sb. 5 .] A metallic fastening, esp. lor a aresai 
sisting of a hook, usually of flattened wire, an • 
eye or wire loop on which the hook catches, 
of the two being fixed to each of the par s 
held together. r . , i.** 

e 1626 [see Hook v. 4]. a 3697 Audrey C ‘ 9 ' * 

Then their breeches were fastened to the dou g M , TH 
points — then came in hookes and eies. - srt jall 

Panorama Sc. $ Art I. 330 The ends are unl . l *r 
steel hook and eye. 3838 Dickens Nich. A te y: * 1E62 
and then tying a string, or fastening a hooK-an ? ‘ j. ari d 
Reade Hard Cash 9 My ladies did not .. care a 
eye about it. „ „ . . n hooks- 

fig. 3809-10 Coleridge Friend (1837) !• so A . 
antf-eyes of the memory, i860 Emerson C * a ",j e 
Worship Wks. (Bohn) II. 394 The whole creation 
of hooks and eyes. r » n»melied 1/ 

attrib. 1850 Beck's Florist Apr. 95 Die ltd 
hook-and-eye hinges. 
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Hence Hook-and-eye v. traits ., to fasten with 
or as with, a hook and eye ; Jig. to connect, link. 

1827 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 82 That any combination of 
chances should hook-and-eye me with any near connection 
of absolute wisdom ! a 1843 — Comm. -pi. Bk. Ser. n. (1849) 
230 A multitude of stories hooked and eyed together 
clumsily. 1855 J. Leech Piet. Li/c Char. 11 (Heading) 
Hooking and Eyeing. 

Hook-bill. [See Bill sb J and 2 .] 

1. A bill with a hook ; a billhook. 

1613 T. Campion Entertainm. Ld. Knowles Wks. (Bullen) 
378 One of them in his hand bearing a hook-bill. 

2. ‘ The curved beak of a bird ’ (Ogilvie). Cf. 

Hook-nose. , 

3. ‘ A spent male salmon whose jaws have become 
hooked’ {Cent. Diet). 

So Hooi: -hilled a., having a curved bill. 

1695 Lend. Gaz . No. 3080/4 Hookbil’d Ducks. 

Hooke, obs. form of Oak. 

Hooked (hukt, hu*ked), a. [f. Hook sb. or vi] 

1. Bent like a hook ; hook-shaped ; hamate, 

ciooo in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 434 05 5 at hit cymj> 

to 5 an hokedan garan. a 1250 Oxvl <5- Night . 1675 For 
[>eo {>e have)? bile ihoked, And clivres scharpe and wel 
l-croked. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) h. xlv. (1859) 51 
Somme hadden longe hoked clawes. 1552 Huloet, Hooked 
nose. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trax>. {1677) 149 He holds a 
Sword not so hooked as the Damasco. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1812) I. 218 The bill is strong, short, and very much hooked. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 291 note, The nose being 
larger and more hooked. 

2. Having or furnished with a hook or hooks. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 50 Eremytes on an hep \vij> 

hokide staues. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas t. xiv. (1554) 28 a, 
One sleeth the dere with an hoked arowe. c 1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Pj. lxviii. vi, Twice ten thousand .. Of hooked 
chariotts, clad in warrs array. 1687 A. Lovell tr. TJievcnot's 
Trav. 11. 65 One of them with a hooked stick, took hold of 
my Horses bridle and stopt him. 1867 Pitman Mart. 
Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 A series of curved hooked letters. 

3. [f. Hook 71.] See the verb. 

x6ix Cotgr., Accroch £, hooked ; clasped, grapled. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Hookt , over-reached. 1821 Byron 
Vis. Judgm. xv. To bring to land a late- hook'd fish. 

Hence Hoo'kedness (hirkednes). 

1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hokednesse, crochusetS. 1623 Cocic- 
eram, Aduncilie , hookednesse. 

Hooker 1 (hu-ksj). [f. Hookti. +-EB 1 .] One 
who or that which hooks. 

1. A thief who snatched away articles with a 
hook ; a pilferer, thief; {mod. slang) a watch-stealer. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 35 These hokers, or Angglers, 
be peryltous and most wicked knaues. 1592 Greene A rt 
Conny-catch. 11. 24 The Courber, which the common people 
call the Hooker ..with a Curb. .or hook, doth pul out of 
a window any loose linnen cloth, apparell, or els any other 
houshold stuflfe. 1672 Worthington in Mcdc's Whs. Life 
42 The Hooker.. once began to draw away his Bed-cloaths 
whiles he lay awake. 1834 II. Ainsworth Rookwood in. v, 
No strange Abram, Ruffler crack— Hooker of another pack. 
x 883 Tit Bits 17 Nov. 82/2 (Farmer) The hooker, having. . 
got a hold of the desired prize, detaches it from the chain by 
breaking the ring and passes it to number two. 

2. One who fastens his clothes with hooks : see 
quot. 

1880 Libr. Univ. ICtiowl. IX. 700 The Amish Mennonites 
. .are sometimes called Hookers, because they substitute 
hooks for buttons on their clothes, 

3. Hooker-on {Coal-mining) : A ‘ hanger on ’ or 
hitcher. 

1883 Times 9 Nov., These men found the fire-beater acting 
as hooker-on for the uninjured men, who were brought up 
with great rapidity. 

Hooker 2 (hu'kaj). Also howker, hawker. 
[App. orig. a. Du. hoeker , in Hexham * hoecker - 
schip a dogger-boat’, in Kilian hoeck-boot 1 a fish- 
ing-boat, so called from hoeck hook ’.] 

1. A two-masted Dutch coasting or fishing vessel. 

1641 S. Smith Royal Fishings 4 A Hooker or Wellboat. 

1781 Westm. Mag. IX. 555 There were also two large 
Hookers, which I could not conveniently bring away. 1794 
Rigging 4 " Seamanship I. 237 Ilcxvker , a vessel of burthen 
with two masts (main and mizen) used by the Dutch and 
Northern nations. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Hoivkcr, 
a two-masted Dutch vessel. 

2. A one-masted fishing smpek on the Irish coast 
and south-west of England, similar to a hoy in 
build. Also atlrib. 

i8ox Naval Chron. VI. 432 He was in a Cork hawker, 
which shipped a^ sea. 1807 Sir R. Hoare Tour Irel . 84 
The whole morning was spent on board Mr. Newenham’s 
hooker. 1813 Q. Rev. July 289 The cost of one of these 
v hookers is from £ 1 30 to .£150 .the mode of fishing is by 
the hook and line. 1884 West. Mom. Nezvs 28 July 1/4 
Hookers belonging to the Port of Plymouth. 1894 Daily 
News 15 June 5/6 The number of hooker boats in Achill is 
very limited. 

3. Applied depreciatively or fondly to a ship. 
1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xxiii, Where away did ’ee ever 

fall in with such a hooker? 1825 Blaekiv. Mag. XVIII. 
50/2 You’ve the easiest birth in the hooker. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 6 Dec. 4/4 The voyage— fair or foul— has been made; 
..people shake hands with one another,* giving the ‘old 
hooker ’ a hearty cheer before they leave her. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hooker, or Howker. . .Also, Jack’s name 
for his vessel, the favourite ‘old booker’. 1883 Century 
Mag. Oct. 945/1 The old hooker actually made two and a 
half knots, and answered her helm tolerably well. 

Hence Hoo’kerman. 

* 1894 Daily News 15 fune 5/6 The hookerman should 

have lowered her sail before jibing. 


f Hooker 3 . Obs. (See quots.) 

J S94 Peat Jewell-ho, 11. 30 Great stone pottes . . such as 
the Golde finers cal! their Hookers. - 1602 — Delightes /or 
Ladies Receipt Hi, An earthen potte hauing a narrow 
mouth, and being well leaded within (the Refiners of gold 
and siluer, call these pottes hookers). 

Hooker, var. ot Hookah. 

Hoo’king, vbl. sb. [f. Hookz\ + -ingL] The 
action of the vb. Hook; catching, fastening, or 
attachment by means of a hook or hooks. 

e 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. yiii. (1869) 17c? Sathan .. 
dooth al his entente to haue alle Jrilke bat ben m J> e see by 
his fysshinge and bi his hookinge. 1658 R. White tr. Digby's 
Pcnvd. Symp. (1660) 72 The continuity of bodies results 
from some small hookings or claspings. c 1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 124 Hooking , the act of working the edge 
of one plank, &c. into that of another, in such a manner 
that they cannot be drawn asunder endways. 

Hoo’kiiig, pph a . [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
hooks. 

1. That snatches, catches, or grasps as with a hook. 

1598 Sylvester^ Du Bartas 11. i. in. Furies 708 Avarise, 

all-armed in hooking Tenters And clad in Bird-lime. 1621 
Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. iv. iii. 229 To saue it from the 
hooking hands of the Spaniards. 1837-40 [see Hook v. iiJ. 

2. That bends or curves into a hook ; booked. 

1704 Lend. Gaz. No. 401 1/4 His Nose somewhat hooking. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 109 Beak straight in the 
beginning, but hooking at the point. 

Hookish. (hirkij), a. [f. Hook sb. + -ish.] 
Somewhat hook-like or hooked. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 13 b/2 He is 
also hoockishe and recurvated. 1712 Lond . Gaz. No. 5053/3 
Full Eyes, hookish Nose. 

Hookless (hu-kles), a. [f, as prec. + -less.] 
Without a hook. 

X776 R. Graves Euphrosyne it. 173 Thus round the hook- 
less bait the. Pike will play. 1854 Frasers Mag. L. 397 
Your line springs into the air, hookless, and of course fishless. 

Hooblet (hu-klet). [f. as prec. 4- -LET.] A 
small or minute hook ; esp. in Nat. Hist. 

1836-9 Todd Cyel. Anat. II. 127/1 Hard transparent 
homy hooklets around the oral proboscis. 1872 Nicholson 
Palxont. 3x4 The spines, or booklets, or denticles of Naked 
Molluscs and Annelides. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 1007 
The suckers and hooklets serve to attach the parasite to 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal of the host. 

Hook-nose. A nose of a hooked shape with 
a downward curve ; an aquiline nose. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2307/4 A tall black Man, with a Hook 
Nose. 1826 Scott Jml. 21 Oct., Figures, with black eyes 
and hook-noses. 

Hook-nosed, a. Having a hook nose. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 31 They that be hookenosed .. theyr 
spectacles shall nat lightly fal fro them. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 45, I may iustly say with the hooke- 
nos’d fellow of Rome, I came, saw, and ouer-came. 1682 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1708/4 A. .raw-bon’d Man.. squint Eyed, 
hcok Nos’d. [1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 34 Thin- 
cheeked, hooked-nos’d, e’en as might be An ancient erne.] 

Hookster, obs. form of Huckster. 

Hooky (hu*ki), a. [f. Hook sb. + -y.] Having 
a hook or hooks ; hook-shaped ; hooked. 

1552 Huloet, Hooky, or full of hookes, hamosus. x6xx 
Cotgr., Racrocher, . . to make of a hookie forme. 1678 
Cudworth Ini ell. Syst . 1. v. 687 Strato derided Democritus 
his Rough and Smooth, Crooked and Hooky Atoms, as 
meer Dreams and Dotages. 1855-9 Singleton Virgil 11 . 
171 Holding a hooky bill below his bust. 

Hoo’ky-croo*ky, a. and sb. [Cf.HooK sb. 14.] 

a. adj . Not straightforward, perverse, dishonest. 

b. sb. An underhand act or practice, 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. v. iv. 205 He was coming round me 
with one of his hooky-crookies. 1833 Fraser s Mag. VIII. 
20X [They] manage to keep themselves, .by hookey-crookey 
gambling ways, as brother Jonathan would say. 

Hool, -e, obs. forms of Hole, Hull, Whole. 

Hoold, obs. form of Hold. 

I] Hoolee, koll (h/7*li*, h<?u , l*'). E. Indies. Also 
7 houly, 7-9 hooly, 8-9 huli, 9 hooley, hohlee. 
[Hind! /;<?//"] The great festival or carnival of the 
Hindoos, held at the approach of the vernal 
equinox, in honour of Krishna and the Gopls or 
milkmaids. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 111. 67 That once in 
his life he might be present at the Feast of Houly. 7698 
Fryer Acc. E. India P. 180 In their Hooly, which is at 
their other Seed-time. 1789 Pearce in Asiat. Res. II. 333 
During the Hull, when mirth and festivity reign among 
Hindus of every class. Ibid. 334 The late ShujSul Daulah . . 
was very fond of making Htlli-fools. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., 
Mise. Tr. 2B0/1 The hooly, or saturnalia of India, when 
liberty of speech and action towards superiors are allowed to 
as great an extent as among the ancient Romans. 1809 
T. D. Broughton Lett. (1813) 87 (Y.) We paid the Muha 
Raj the customary visit at the Hohlee. 1825 Heber Narr. 
Journ . (1828) II. 524 During all the time of Hoolee, drunken- 
ness is common among the Hindoos. 

Hooli, hooUy, obs. forms of Wholly. 

|] Hoolock (h/7-Ifk). Also hulluk, hooluck, 
-ack, huluq. fa. hulluk, the native name.] The 
Black Gibbon, Hylobates Hoolock , native of Assam. 

c 1809 Buchanan Runggoor in E. Jnd. III. 563 (Y.) The 
Hulluks live in considerable herds. __ 1838 Penny Cyel. XII. 
407/2 Three individuals of the speeies called the Hoolock. 
1868 in T. Lewin Fly on Wheel (1885) 374 (Y.) A huluq 
monkey, a shy little beast. 

Hooly, hnly (h?7*Ii, Sc. hirli), adv. and a. Sc . j 
and north. Also 4 holy, 6 hulie, hully, 7 hewly. | 


[ME. holy, app. of Norse origin : cf. ON. hSJligr 
moderate, kSjiiga with moderation, fitly, justly, f. 
hof measnre, moderation, Hove sbS ; also, ON. 
bbgligr adj. easy, gentle, hSgliga adv. gently, calmly, 
meekly, fitly, f. h6g- in comb, easy, gentle, soft.] 

A. adv. Gently, softly, cautiously; tardily. Often 
in phr. hooly and fairly. 

a 1340 HAMroLE Psalter xxx ix. 24 My god cum not holy 
[Yulg. ne tardaveris]. Ibid., God come ouer huly til oure 
bihofe. 1513 Douclas rEneis vi. v. 127 Huly and fair on 
to the cost I swam. ^ 1598 Ferguson Scott. Prov. (1785) 13 
(Jam.) Hooly and fairly men ride far journies. 1728 Ramsay 
To R. Varden 4 Yet love is kittle and unruly, And shou’d 
move tentily and hooly. 1827 Scott Jrnl. 10 June, Cash 
difficulties, etc. all provided for . . so that we go on hooly 
and fairly. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. vi. i. (1849) 253 * Hooly, 
hooly, Mr. Bradshaw', cried I. 

B. adj. Gentle, cautious ; slow, tardy. 

1513 Douglas AEttcis ix. xiii. 45 Tumus . . Steppys abak 
wyth huly pays full styll. 1597 Montgomerie CherrieS; 
Slac 1283 Fulis hast cums huly speid. a 1810 Tannahill 
Poet . Whs. (1846) 55 In judging, let us be right hooly. 
Hence HooTiness, lnrliness, tardiness, delay. 
a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xxxix. 24 pat hulynes pat he will 
not bifell. x8zo Editt. Mag. May 422/2 The trauchl’t stag 
i’ the wan waves lap, But huliness or hune. ’ 

Hooly, obs. f. Wholly. Hoorn (e, obs. ff. 
Home. Hoom(m)ock(e, obs. ff. Hummock. 
Hoondfe, obs. ff. Hand. Hoon(e, obs. ff. Hone. 
Hoong, obs. f. hung , pa. t of Hang v. 

Hoop (h?7p), j£.i Forms : 2 h<5p, 2-5 hop, 4-6 
hope, 5 north, hupe, 5-7 hoope, 6- hoop, (6 
howp(e, howpp, •whop(e, whoope, 6-7 houpe). 
[Late OE .hop = OFris. h$p, MDu. hoop , ho up, hoep , 
Du. hoep:— OTeut. type *hdpo-z\ but not known 
outside the Low German-Frisian group.] 

1. A circular band or ring of metal, wood, or other 
stiff material; esp. a circle of wood or flattened 
metal for binding together the staves of casks, 
tubs, etc. 

a 1175 Hist. Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.) 22 Da het he wur- 
cean aenne seolfrene hop of prittis® pundon ..swa fela 
seolfrenae hopse. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. 
clxxiv. (1495) 7x6 Bendes and knyttynges made to bynde 
vp vynes and hopes for tonnes. 14x7 Durham MS. 
Almotter's Roll, In j pari molarum cum hopys et rynd- 
spindellis. CX440 Promp. Parv. 245/2 Hoope, vesselle 
byndynge ( K . hope). 1485 Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
373, lj hupes pro rota plaustri. 1522 Churchw. Acc. St. 
Giles, Reading 17 Paid for a whope of Iron to the shafts of 
the churcbe gate iijrf. X555 Eden Decades 28 The hoopes 
of his barrels cracked and brake. 1502 Warner Alb. Eng. 
vm. xlii. (1612) 202 A Stoole halfe backed with a houpe. 
1617 Moryson I tin. in. 174 This cap., is hollow, .being 
borne up by little hoopes, and so codes the head. X750 
Johnson Rambler No. 51 T 12 A vessel of gooseberry wine 
had burst the hoops. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Eyehib. 971 
Model of a hoop for a mast, for the boom to work in, instead 
of a ‘goose-neck’. 1875 U re's Diet. Arts III. 244 The 
pieces of buhr-stones. .are bound with iron hoops into large 
millstones. 1885 Act 48 <J- 49 Viet. c. 70 § 9 Barrels made. . 
with such hoops as may be approved by the Fishery Board. 
Jig. x6oz Shaks. Ham. 1. iii. 63 The friends thou hast, 
and their adoption tride, Grapple them to thy Soule, with 
hoopes of Steele. x 6 o 6 — Ant. <5- Cl. ir. ii. 1x7 What Hoope 
should hold vs staunch from edge to edge A th’ world, 
b. In tavern signs : see Cock-a-hoop, note. 

1403 Add. Charter 53x3 Bn Mus., [A messuage called] 
the belle on the hoop. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 31 The 
hert of the hop [sign of inn at Bury]. . X631 Deed (in J. 
Coleman's Bk. Catal. 1889), Two Inns in Shoreditch, one 
called the Cock and Hoope, the other the Holy Lambe. 


2. Applied to rings, bands, or loops, having 
similar uses (see quots.) ; also to other contrivances 
for binding or confining, as 1 the enclosing case of 
a run of stones ’ in a mill (Knight Diet. Alechi). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hoops, the strong iron 
bindings of the anchor-stock to the shank, though square, 
are called hoops. 1875 Knight Diet. Mec/t., Hoop,.. 
one of the rings to which the weather-leach of a fore-and-aft 
sail is bent, and by which it slides on the mast or stay 
as the sail is hoisted or lowered. 

3. A circle of wood or iron (orig. a barrel-hoop - ', 
which is trundled along as a plaything by children. 

179 z Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. iv. 150 When they 
ought to have been spinning^ top, or twirling a hoop. x8oe 
Strutt Sports 4 Past. iv. iv. § 4 Trundling the hoop is a 
pastime of uncertain origin, but much in practice at present. 
1848 Dickens Dombey xviii, The rosy children . . run past 
with hoops. 

f 4. One of the bands at equal intervals on a 
quart pot ; hence, the quantity of liquor contained 
between two of these. Obs. 

1592 Nashe P. PeniUsse (ed. 2) 23 b, I beleeue hoopes in 
quart pots were inuented to that ende, that euery man 
should take his hoope, and no more. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
VI, iv. ii. 72 The three hoop’d pot shall haue ten hoopes, 
and I wil make it Fellony to drink small ” ce f e : . 
Dekker GvlVs Home-bk. 28 (N.) The Englishman s healths, 
his hoops, cans, half-cans [etc.]. ^ 

5. A measure of com, etc. of varying capacity . a on 

W,„T,KTON l ulr. (. 5 = 7 ) « b. A ° A f 

oote" mele. 15,8 Lvdlev; j JS ind sStm. 

f'etriv- .= 9 °TLc JuO-A-^Jchn . 
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a Strike. Yorlcsh. 1810 W. Davies Agric. N. Wales xvii. 
§ 2. 466 In Montgomeryshire, a cylindrical vessel, contain- 
ing 20 quarts, is called a hoop ; two of such hoops make a 
strike or measure. 1845 Petrie Eccl. Archil. Jrel. 222 
A hoop [i.e. a quarter of a peck] was sold for no less than 
five groates. 

b. A short metal cylinder used as a shape for 
a cake. 

1741 Compl. Earn. Piece 1. ii. 193 Butter your Hoop, and 
let it stand 3 Hours in a moderate Oven. 

6. A circle of flexible elastic material, as whale- 
bone or steel, used to expand the skirt of a -woman’s 
dress ; hence, the structure consisting of such hoops 
connected by some material, worn under a petticoat 
or skirt ; a hoop-petticoat or -skirt. 

Such a structure has appeared, with modifications, in the 
farthingale of the i6th-i7th c., the extravagant hoop-skirt 
of the 18th, and the crinoline of the 19th. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 67 b, Eight ladies in 
blacKe velvet bordred about with gold, with hoopes from 
the wast downeward, and sieves ruffed. i55 ° Crowley 
Epigr. 1318 Wyth whoopes at the skyrte. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. lit. 16S Women weare long fardingales..hke hoopes, 
which our Women used of olde. 17x7 Prior Alma it. 277 
The swelling hoop sustains The rich brocade. _ 1738-9 Mrs. 
Delany in Life Carr. (1861) II. 25 The fashionable hoops 
are made of the richest damask, trimmed with gold and 
silver, fourteen guineas a hoop. 1754 Connoisseur No. 36 
T 3 The hoop. . . At present it is nearly of an oval form, and 
scarce measures from end to end above twice the length 
of the wearer. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1832) I. v. 
98 Everybody wears hoops, but. .’tis a melancholy considera- 
tion — how very few can manage them. 18x2 Byron Waltz 
xiii, Hoops are no more, and petticoats, not much. 1842 
Tennyson Talking Oak xvi, In teacup-times of hood and 
hoop, Or while the patch was worn. 1878 Mrs. Oliphant 
Dress iv. 54 The hoop proper was not so abrupt as the far- 
thingale, and the cnnoline was greatly softened from the 
hoop, 

7 . A finger-ring. 

1507 Will of Oppy (Somerset Ho.'', My hoope of gold 
made like a crown of thorn. 1520 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 

1 17 My howpe of golde that 1 were on my finger. 1530 
Palsgr, 233/1 Houpe a greate ryng, signet. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. v. i. 147 A hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring. 1668 
Davenant Man’s the blaster 11. i. Wks. 1874 V. 41, I know 
but one hoop in the world can bind us close together. . . 
A wedding-ring. 

8. Any hoop-like or circular structure, conforma- 
tion, or figure ; a circle, ring, arc. 

*53 ° Palsgr. 233 /j Houpe of a beestes fote, come. 1570 
B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 11. 25 b, Scarce an ynche brode 
hoope of heare, about their pate appeares. 1684 T. Burnet 
77/. Earth 1. 169 Saturn is remarkable for his hoop or ring, 
which seems to stand off from his body. . 2719 D’Urfev Pills 
(1872) III. 315 His Knights around his Table in a Circle 
sate, d’ye see, And altogether made up one large Hoop of 
Chivalry. 1893 McCarthy Red Diamonds II. 41 Specimens 
of almost every herb under the hoop of heaven. 

b. Bo!. Applied to the overlapping edge of one 
of the valves of the frustule of the Diatomacei e; 
called also the ‘ girdle \ 

1884 Challenger Reports, Botany II. 3 These walls . . are 
formed by two distinct plates or valves, each possessing its 
own hoop . . This hoop, connecting zone or belt, may be 
single, double, or of complex structure. 

9 . A hoop- or ring-net. 

i 832 Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 They [whelks] are also caught 
in nets called ‘hoops * or ‘rings'. 

10 . One of the iron arches used in croquet. 

X872 R. C. A. Prior Croquet 56 Hoop is now an established 
term,but is a wrong name for the arches set up on a croquet 
lawn. 1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 17 The setting or 
arrangement of the hoops. 

i'll. The semicircular part of the spur which 
clasps the boot. Obs. 

_ 1620 Shelton Quia. (1746) III. xiv. 93 Jagging his Spurs 
into his Horse to the very Hoops. 
iT 2 . pi. A canopy stretched upon hoops. Obs . 
CX520 Mem. Rtpon (Surtees) III. 206 Item pro howpps 
pro sacrament ad summum altare, 1 id. 

13 . atlrib. and Comb. a. General, as hoop-bender , 
-dancer, -girdle, - maker , -mill, - roller , -stuff ; hoop- 
crimping, - dressing , -f el lied, - horned , - ribbed , -riv- 
ing, -spitted, - splaying , etc., adjs.‘ Also Hoop-petti- 
coat, -stick. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 99 In the “hoop-and-stave wrought 
iron gun. 1812 Examiner 7 Dec. 777/1 W. Rumsey, . . 
“hoop bender. 1875 Knight Diet. Afec/t., * Hoop-crimping 
Machine , one for giving the bend to hoop-stuff to render the 
hoops tractable in fitting to barrels and casks. 1800 Sporting 
Mag. XV. 28 His most Christian Majesty was attended by 
several devils, “hoop-dancers and banner-bearers. 1799 Ibid. 
XIV. 2S “Hoop-fclhed wheels. 1607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. 
(18^2) 74 A streame .. claspts it round about like a “hoope 
girdle of christalL 1626 Canterb. Marriage Licences (MS. h 
Robert Claringbole of Barham, “hoopemakcr. 1832 in 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 366 Beautiful cattle, .“hoop- 
ribbed, square hipped. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
339 The “hoop-rollers are represented in fig. 351 ; the bar- 
rollers in fig. 352. 18S4 Is ham Daily Post 28 July 3/4 
Wanted, a thoroughly experienced . . Hoop Roller. 1875 
Knight Diet. MechfHoep Splaying and Bending Machine , 
a machine for spreading hoop-iron on one side so as to 
enable It to set snugly on the bilge. 

b. Special combs. : hoop-ash, ( a ) a species of 
ash, Fraxinus sambucifolia, the flexible stems of 
which are used for making hoops ; (£) the American 
Ilackberry, Celtisoccidentalis (Craig 1847) ; hoop- 
boe, a burrowing bee of the genus Eucera ; hoop- 
caul, the chorion or outermost membrane envelop- 
ing the feetus before birth; f ho op -coat, = Hoop- 


petticoat ; hoop-cramp, 1 a ring-clutch for hold- 
ing the ends of a hoop which are lapped over each 
other ’ (Knight Dict.Mech.) ; hoop-driver, a tool 
or machine by which , the hoops of a cask are 
driven on; hoop-iron, (a) flat thin bar-iron of 
which hoops are made ; (b) the iron rod with which 
a child’s hoop is trundled ; hoop-lock, a mode of 
connecting the ends of a wooden hoop by inter- 
locking notches ; also one of the notches them- 
selves; + hoop-man, an acrobat who performs 
with hoops ; hoop-net, a fishing-net, butterfly-net, 
etc. held open by a hoop or ring at its mouth; 
hoop-pine, the Moreton Bay Pine ( Araucaria 
Cunninghamii) of eastern Australia (Morris) ; 
hoop-pole, a smooth straight sapling of green 
wood for making hoops ; hoop-ring, a ring con- 
sisting of a plain band ; also, a finger-ring encircled 
with stones in a cut-down setting; hoop-shave, 
a kind of spoke-shave for dressing hoop-stuff ; 
hoop-shaver, (a) one who dresses wood for hoops ; 
( b ) a name given to a species of wood-boring bees ; 
hoop-shell, a shell of the genus TrocJius , a top- 
shell; hoop-skirt = Hoop-petticoat ; t hoop- 
sleeve, a wide full sleeve, as though expanded by 
hoops; hoop-snake, a snake fabled to take its 
tail in its mouth and roll along like a hoop, spec. 
the harmless Abastor eiythrogrammus of U.S. ; 
hoop-tree, a semi-tropical low tree, Melia $emper- 
virens (Miller 1884); f hoop-wheel, the detent- 
wheel of a clock ; hoop-withe, -withy, a plant 
of the genus Rivina (Craig 1S47) ; also Cohtbrina 
asiatica (Miller 1884) ; hoop-wood, a tree yielding 
wood suitable for making hoops; in Jamaica 
Calliandra latifolia ; in U.S. the Hoop-ash. 

1864 Chambers' Encycl. VI. 727 Another American species, 
Celtis crassifolia , often called Hackberry or Hagberry, and 
“Hoop Ash. 1545 Raynold Byrtk Mankyndc (1564) 34 b, 
Chorion or the “hoope cal. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. 511 A quantity of “hoop-iron and rivets. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , Hoop-iron , .. a child’s toy for 
trundling a hoop, a 1668 Davenant Play-House 1. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 24 Rich jugglers.. “hoop-men, And so many 
tom-tumblers. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 192 
[The] netter. .had sent home .. ij. “hopenettes, prise viij. d. 
x88o Huxley Crayfish i. xi Hoop-nets baited with frogs are 
let down into the water. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(18x3) 247 Used for hop-poles, “hoop-poles, hurdles, faggots, 
and charcoal. ^ 1545 _ Raynold Byrth Mankynde 39 It 
is compassed with this wrapper, as with a broode “hoope- 
ryng. 1629 Massinger Picture 11. ii, Good madam, what 
shall he do with a hoopring, And a spark of diamond 
in it? 1798 Jane Austen Norihang. Abb. (1833) I. xv. 99 
She saw herself with . . a brilliant exhibition of hoop rings on 
her finger. X885 St. fatnes's Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/2 The long* 
bladed “hoop-shave, with the double handle. 1688 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 23x8/4 A Man of about 30 years old .. by Trade a 
“Hoopshaver, or Lathrender. 1771 G. White Obs. Insects 
in Selbome {T&75) 348 It strips off the pubes, shaving it bare 
with the dexterity of a hoop-shaver. 1864-5 Wood Homes 
without H. via. (1868) 180 One of the wood-boring bees.. 
We will call it the Hoop-shaver. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
xi 18/2 The modern “hoop-skirt is formed of braid-covered 
flat steel-wire hoops, united by tapes and shaped upon 
a former. 1892 A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) I. 735 
The hoop-skirt gradually waned until the opposite extreme 
was reached, a 1613 Overbury Char., Lawyer Wks. (1856) 
85 Next tearme he walkes his “hoopsleeve gowne to the 
hall. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techti ., Detent-Wheel , or * Hoop- 
Wheel .in a Clock, is that which has a Hoop almost 
round it, wherein there is a Vacancy at which the Clock 
locks. 1756 P. Browne yamaica 279 Horse-wood, or 
“Hoop-wood, the wood is pretty tough, and sometimes cut 
for hoops. 1770 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 302, 

I marked two maples, an elm, and hoop*wood tree . . I also 
marked.. an ash and hoop-wood. 

Hoop, sb.~ Also 4 houp, 6 howp. [f. Hoor v .2 
Cf. Hoop ini., Whoop sb. and ini., F. hottp int.] 

L A cry or call of * hoop 1 ; a whoop. 

1 34 °t 7° Alex. 4- Dind. 167 _Whan b e 'i hurden [h]is houp, 
hastiliche aftur A lud to a litil boot lepus in haste. 1673 S. 
Parker Reproof Rehears. Transp. 26 (R.) You have run 
them all down with hoops and hola’s. 1791 1 G. Gambado 1 
Ann. Horsem. xvii. (1809) 135 His shouts.. much resembled 
the war-hoops of the Indians. 1879 R. H. Elliot Writ . 
on Foreheads II. 6 The hoop-hoop-hoop of the large black- 
bodied, grey-bearded monkey. 

2 . The sonorous inspiration characteristic of 
hooping-cough. (Quot. 1538 is uncertain.) 

[*S 3 ® Bale 7 'hre Lawes 195 For noyaunce of the howp, 
For easement of your toth.] 18x1 Hooper Med. Diet. s. v. 
Pertussis, The cough .. is attended with a peculiar sound, 
which has been called a hoop. 1871 Napheys Prev. «$• Cure 
Dis. 11. i. 370 The longj jerking cough, interspersed with a 
loud, sucking, drawing tn of the air, known as the * hoop 
is known to every mother. 

Hoop, sb.z Forms : 5 huppe, 6 hupe, houupe, 
6~7houpe, hoope, 7 oopo, whoope, 7-Shoup, 7- 
hoop. [a. F. huppe (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in 
Cotgr. hupe, upe * a little woollen thread, or tuft 
in the top of a cap ; also, the crest, or cop on the 
head of a bird ; also, the Whoope or dunghill 
Cocke * pop. L. Bpitpa, for upttpa Hoopoe.] 

f 1 . The Hoopoe. * (Formerly identified or con- 
fused with the lapwing on account of its crest.) Obs . 

. *43 * Caxton Myrr. 11. xvi. 102 The huppe or lapwynche 
is a byrd crested, whiche is moche in mareys & fylthes. 
1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong , Hupe , a bird called 


a Houpe. *599 Mihsheu Sp. Did., Abuhilla, a bird called 
a Hoope. Some thinke it to be the Lapwing, xfoi Holland 
Pliny 1. 287 The Houpe or Vpupa. .is a nasty and filthy bird 
..but a goodly faire crest or comb it hath. 1607 Barley . 
Breake (1877) 32 Rookes, Pies, and Oopes. x666 J. Davies 
Hist. Caribby Isis 92 That Bird which the Latines call 
Upupa , the English a Whoope. at 682 Sir T. Browse 
Tracts (1684) 106 When Tereus was turned into an Uhtfa 
or Hoopebird. 1708 Ockley Saracens (1848) 495 Sofomoa 
and the Queen of Sheba .. had a bird called Hudhud(that 
is, the ‘houp’) who was the messenger of their amours. 

2 . A local name for the Bullfinch. 

[It is not certain that this is the same word : cf. the names 
Alp 2 , Olph, Nope (=an ope).] 

1798 F. Leighton MS. Let. io^ y. Boucher n May 
(Snropsh. Words), A Bullfinch— near Bath it is called a 
Hoop : in Norfolk an Olph. 1845 P. Parley s Ants. VI. 35 
[The bullfinch] in some places . . is called the Thickbiil, the 
nope, and the hoop. It has a wild hooping note. 1848 
Zoologist VI. 2290 The bullfinch is in Gloucestershire) 
a ‘hoop’. 

Hoop, v . 1 [f. Hoop sb. Y \ 

1 . traits. To bind or fasten round with a hoop or 
hoops ; to confine with hoops. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 245/2 Hoopyn, or settyn hoopys on 
a vesselle. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 4 § 10 Euerv here 
brewer may kepe .. coupers, to hoope and amende his 
barrelles. 1602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. v. Wks. 1856 1. 65 
And twere not hoopt with steele, my brest wold break. 1674 
tr. Martiniere's Voy. N. Countries 18 A Tub of Wood, 
hoop’d about with Iron.. in which we were let down into 
the Mine. 1693 R. Gould Corrupt. Times by Monty r5 
Tho your Tomb be hoop’d with Lead. 1809 \V. Irving 
Knickerb. vi. iii. (1849) 3 2 7 The music of a cooper hooping 
a flour-barrel. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxx. 195 The 
smith was hooping a cart-wheel. 

2 . transf. and /g. To surround or confine as with 
a hoop ; to encircle, embrace ; to bind together or 
unite, as the staves of a tub. 

a 1541 Wyatt Of vteane Estate 77 in TottelPs MiscAKiV) 
87 Although thy head were hoopt with golde. 1611 Shaks. 
I Vint. T. iv. iv. 450 If euer henceforth, thou, .hope his body 
more, with thy embraces. X690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 457 
An Island is a part of the Earth .. hoopt as it herewith 
a watery Girdle. 1821 T. Jefferson Autobiog. Writ. 1892 1. 
107 During the war of Independence, while the pressure of 
an external enemy hooped us together. 


Hoop, vf Also 4 howpe, hope, 4-7 houpe, 
6 hoope. [a. F. hoilpe-r (in 1 2th c. /infer ) , f- 
houp, imitative of the cry: see Hoop sb.“ ?Cf. 
OK hwSpan to threaten, OHG., Goth. hwSpan to 
boast, from which some derive the Fr. vb. WnooP 
(q.v.) is a later spelling, after who : cf. whole.] 

1 . intr. To ntter a hoop ; to whoop. 

136. Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 159 Pers.. hoped [B. vl. »74 
houped ; v. r. howpede] aftur hunger )o hat herd® met one 
furste. c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 580 Ther-with al they 
shriked and they howped. a 1553 Udall Ropier 
(Arb.) 32 The howlet out of an yuie bushe should hoope. 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 21 Ecchoes, answering one anotner 
..when a man doth holla or houpe among t ‘ ie ro , ,. lC rj 
Etheredge Love in 7 'ub 1. ii, You.. hoop’d and hollow 
like madmen, and roar’d out in the streets. 1771 hiss. 
Griffith tr. Viaud's Shipwreck 226, I intreated them to 
hoop and halloo, .in hopes she might be able to hear. »«H5 
MRS.. S. C. Hall Whiteboy iv. 30 [He was] hooptns ana 
jumping like a half maniac. , 

+ b. Hoop and hide : the game hide-and-seek. 

X710-1X Swift Tatlerzq Jan. t6 You played at Hoope an 
Hide with my Brother in the Garret. 

+ 2 . To shout with astonishment. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V \ 11. ii. 108 Working so grossly.. Ina 
admiration did not hoope at them. x6oo — A . I • I' *J • ‘ 
203 O wonderfull, and most wonderfull wonderfull, anu ) 
againe wonderful, and after that out of all hooping. , 

3 . To make the sonorous inspiration characterisu 
of hooping-cough. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 452 note, Dr- . 
knew a lady who never hooped in the disease, but ms 
of doing so always fainted. 

-f' 4 . traits . To greet with a ‘hoop’. Obs. rar . 

1781 W. Blank Ess. Hunting (1788) 122 Having met 
hooped her, she [the hare] has redoubled back, .and P* 
off into some hedge. 

b. Hoop out : to drive out with derisive cne . 
1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 84 By th’ voyce of Slaues to 
Hoop’d out of Rome. 

Hoop, int. [Cf. Hoop v. 2 ] = 'Whoop. 

1709 Steele Tat Ur No. 2 r 2 Hey ! Hoop ! d ye n • > 

damn'd obstrep’rous Spouse! 1792 Hohoop [see .no 1 • 

+ Hoo-page. Obs. [f. Hoop slO) (faee.juot-) 
1611 Cotgr., Droid de Li age, hoopage ; or a »hcir 

some Lords vpon euerie hooped vessell of wine wnic 
vassalls haue, or sell. , ,, f o. x 

Hoop(e, obs. fif. Hope ; var. Horn:, boll lot ua** 
Hooped (hz7pt), a. [f. Hoop sbA + n 

1 . Having a hoop or hoops ; made with a F*, 

x5S» Huloet, Houped. funetus. 1630 i n Descr. * 

(1758! 66 No Fisherman . . shall . . use or e «f° ,, *; a , 

hooped Net. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 54^4/4 One hoop 
mond Ring, with 19 Brilliants. X794 W. I' eltoN ^ 
(1801) I. xxx There arc three descriptions of whee ^ Jeri:. 
straked.the hooped, and the patent rim. x866 Koge 
4- Prices I. xxvi. 648 Hooped wooden goblets. 

b. Hooped petticoat *= Hoop-pet ricoAT J ■ . t 
1712 Sped. No. 292 r xi, I wear the hewped ^ 
1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet \. 203 Skirts ext 
like a woman’s hooped petticoat. 

2 . Wearing a hoop (sense 6). . . 3J3e 

1821-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. i. 63 They h? d r°r 0 pat it 

as hooped beauties in the minuets. il»4 t,AL v_ h j,old 
Tel. 10 June, Are the stalls of the opera big cnotign w 
their hooped occupants? 
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Hooper 1 (h«-pa.t). [f. Hoop d^-p-er 1 .] A 
craftsman who fits the hoops on casks, barrels, etc. ; 
a cooper. Also, a maker of hoops. 

I S 3 ' Huloet, Howper, victor. 1554 T. Martin Priests 
Marr. LI ij b, Euerye . . tinker, taitour, hooper. 1765 J. 
Brown Chr. Jrnl. (1814) 55 Here stands the hooper : just 
now he set up the staves of his vessel. i86t W. H. Russell 
in Times 12 July, A few of the Creole population .. engaged 
as hoopers and stave-makers. 

Hoo'per [f. Hoop v. z + -eu!.] 

1. One who hoops or cries ‘hoop*: only in 
hoopers hide , an old name of hide-and-seek ; cf. 
Hoop v 2 i b. 

17x9 D’Urfey Pills I. 278 His Wife with Willy, Was 
playing at Hoopers-hide, 

2. The Whooping, Whistling, or Wild Swan, 
Cygnus musicus ( ferns ) : so called from its cry. 

1556 Withals Diet. (1568) 5b/x A hooper or wilde swanne, 
onocrotalus. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 228 Hoopers or wild- 
Swans whose feet are not black, but of a dusky yellow. 1750 
R. Pococke Trav. (1888) 95 A sort of swan, .call'd a hooper. 
1851 J. Colquhoun Moor <5- Loch (1880) I. 77 Four hoopers 
were discovered close to the shore. 

Hooperyng, obs. f. hoop-ring (Hoop sbi 1 13b). 
Hooping (h 7 ?*pig), vbl. sbA [f. Hoop vX\ 

1. The action of the verb Hoop* ; the putting of 
hoops on casks, barrels, etc. Also fig. 

1463 Mann. <5- Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 193 Payd to Peter 
Garn for hopyng and hedyng and settyng in of hedys of 
pypys and barells. 1589 Hay any Work 13 b, Your Cooper, .is 
..a deceitful workeman.and if you commit thehoopingofyour 
bishopricks vnto him, they wil leake. 1664 Butler Hud. 
11. ii. 590 Kettle-drums, whose sullen dub Sounds like the 
hooping of a tub. 1803 Naval Citron. X. 477 The hooping 
of masts. 

2. concr. Hoop-iron. 

1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 36 A coarse piece of iron- 
hooping, the substitute for a razor. 1831 j. Holland 
Manuf. Metal I. 145 Pieces of the old hooping properly 
straightened and cut into lengths. 

+b. Something that girds like a hoop. Obs. rare. 

1583 Stanyhurst Alneis n.(Arb.)so His midil embracing 
with wig wag circuled hooping. 

3. Trundling a hoop, nonce-use. 

1844 P. Parley' s Ann. V. 68 We had sober, steady, ashen 
hoops.. and instead of hooping about in public thorough- 
fares, .we^used to take a range round greens, commons. 

Hooping, vbl. sb. 2 [f. Hoop v 2 + -ing 1 .] The 
action of Hoop v .2 ; crying 1 hoop 

1557 F. Seager Sch. Vertue 257 in Babees Bk. 341 Hoop- 
ynge and halowynge as in huntynge/he foxe. 1600 Holland 
Livy vit. x. 255 Without any houping, singing, and joyous 
vaunting of himselfe. 1811 Hooper Med. Diet. s.v. Per- 
tussis } A convulsive strangulating cough, with hooping. 

Hooping, ppl o . 1 [f. Hoop 2/.1 + -ing That 
secures with or as with a hoop. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 'II. Gloss., Hooping 
Piece, a strong timber, which unites the perch to the fore 
end of the carriage. Hooping Wings, two extending 
timbers, which unite the perch to the fore end. 

Hooping, ppl. a 2 [f. Hoop v. 2 + -ing 2.] 

That hoops or whoops. + Hooping-bird, the 
Hoopoe. Hooping- crane, Grus americana. 
Hooping turtle, the Hawk’s-bill Turtle. 

* 677 . Plot Ox/ordsh. 177 The Upupa, the Hoopoe, or 
Hooping-bjrd. 171a W. Rogers Voy. 276 The very 
large hooping or logger-head Turtle. 1731 Mortimer in 
Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 177 Grus Americana alba, The 
Hooping Crane. 1837 M._ Donovan Donr. Econ. II. 137 
The brown crane and hooping crane are both edible species. 

Hoo*ping-COngll. A contagious disease chiefly 
affectingchildren, and characterized by short, violent, 
and convulsive coughs, followed by a long sonorous 
inspiration called the hoop (whoop); the chin- 
cough. Also Whooping-cough. 

1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 43 Chin-Cough or 
Hooping-Cough. 1758 Mrs. Delany in Life a- Corr. 475 
The Duchess of Portland’s receipt for a hooping, or any 
nervous cough. 1802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 426 Treatment to 
be adopted in the latter stages of the Hooping Cough. 1877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. ^(ed. 3) I. 179 Hooping-Cough is 
generally regarded as an infectious disease, depending upon 
a specific poison. 

Hoopoe (h??p«). Also 7 hoopo, 7-8 hoo- 
poop, 7 - hoopoo. [app. an alteration of the earlier 
Hoop ( sb $ ), with partial assimilation to L. 
upupa , formed on the cry {up up) of the bird : cf. 
the form hoopoop.] A bird of the family Upti- 
pidse , esp.the typical Upupa epops, a south European 
species, which occasionally visits England, con- 
spicuous by its variegated plumage and its large 
erectile crest ; formerly called Hoop (r^.3). 

1668 Charleton Onomastxcon Zoicon 92 Upupa , . . verna- 
cule an Hoopoop. 1675 Ray Diet. Trilingue 27 This bird [the 
lapwing) by a great mistake hath been generally taken to be 
the upupa of the Antients, which is now by all acknowledged 
to be the H00P0. 1677 [see Hooping///. <*.*]. 1688 R. Holmf. 
Armoury 11. 254/2 A Upupa. .is in our country speech called 
a Whoophoo, or Whopee, or Hoopoe, and Howpe. 1750 
tr. Leonardu s' Mirr. Stones 222 Quirus, is a juggling Stone, 
found in the Nest of the Hoopoop. 1789 G. White Selbome 
ii. 31 The most unusual birds I ever observed in these parts 
were a pair of hoopoes. 1852 W. Smith Smaller Class. 
Diet. (1874) 417 Procne, accordingly, became a nightingale 
.. Tereus a hoopoo. 1895 Daily Nervs 5 Oct. 6/2, I saw 
to-day a pair of hoopoes on the road . . I could see the 
beautiful orange crest of the male, with its black tip going 
up and down as he walked, and after he flew into the tree 
he continued his cry of ‘ uup, uup 


Hoo:p-pe*tticoat. 

X. A petticoat or skirt stiffened and expanded by 
hoops of whalebone, cane, hoop-steel, or the like. 
(See Hoop sb. 1 6.) 

171X Addison SPect. No. 127 r 5 There are Men of Super- 
stitious Tempers, who look upon the Hoop Petticoat as 
a kind of Prodigy, 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6391/6 John Lee, 
..Hoop-Petticoat-Maker. 1770 Gray in Corr. with N. 
Nicholls (1843) 112 With what grace .. can she conduct her 
hoop^ petticoat through this auger-hole, and up the dark 
windings of the grand escalier? 1837 L. Hunt Men, 
Women B. (1876) 3x0 We perceive a rustling of hoop- 
petticoats. 

2 . A name for plants of the genus Corbttiaria, 
sometimes reckoned as a sub-genus of Narcissus ; 
so called from the shape of the flower. 

1847 in Craig. 1866 Treas. Bot., Corbularia, a genus of 
amaryliids, commonly called Hoop-petticoats. . . C. Bulbo - 
codiurn, the common Hoop-petticoat. 1889 J. Habberton 
in Harper's Mag. Feb. 367/1 The daffodil, the ‘pheasant- 
eye 1 , and the 1 hoop-petticoat' are all narcissuses. 

Hence Hoo:p-pe*tticoated a ., wearing a hoop- 
petticoat ; having a flower of this shape (see 
sense 2 above). 

1837 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. (1851) II. iv. 79 A hoop- 
petticoated phantom of Esther Dudley. 1893 Daily News 
28 Mar. 2/2 Hoop-petticoated daffodils. 

Hoo’p-stick. 

1 . A thin pliable stick or sapling such as is used 
for making cask-hoops. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 11 Your Punch fixed at the end 
of a Hoop-stick, or some such Wood. 1704 tr. /. Lefevre's 
Mem. 75 How many blows I have received with Cudgels 
and Hoopsticks. 

2 . One of the arched rails forming the framework 
of a carriage-head. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages {1801) I. x6 The compass rails, 
called hoopsticks, five or six in number, are shaped to the 
intended form, of the roof. Ibid. 31 The flats and hoop- 
sticks, or the timber-work for a square head to support the 
leather. 

3 . A stick for driving a toy hoop. 

x8$z W. Jerdan Autobiog. III. 174 A woman, bowling a 
hoop round the walks, with a hoop-stick in one hand and 
a book in the other. 

Hoor, obs. and dial. f. Whore. Hoora, 
hooray, var. Hurrah. Hoord, -e, obs. ff. 
Hoard, Horde. Hoore, obs. f. Hour, Whore ; 
var. Ore adv ., before. Hoorle, obs. f. Hurl. 
Hoors, -e, hoos, -e, obs. ff. Hoarse. Hoose, 
obs. f. Hose ; Sc. f. House. 

Hoose, hooze (h*?z), sb. local, [app. related 
to *hw6s- root of OE. hw/san to wheeze, or to 
root of Hoast cough.] A cough or wheeze : said 
of cattle. Cf. Hoast. 

1797 Downing Disord. Horned Caitle 15 The symptoms 
are a great difficulty in breathing, attended with a cough or 
hoose. 1828 Craven Dial., Hoose, a difficulty of breathing 
in cattle. 1890 Yorksh. Weekly Post 15 Nov. 4/x Husk or 
Hoose in Calves, Lambs, Heifers, and Sheep. 

Hoose, hooze, V. local. [Belongs to pree. sb.] 
intr. To cough or wheeze. Hence Hooding vbl. sb. 

1846 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 1.204 In the early short- 
horns no hoosing or cough, no delicacy of constitution was 
known. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hooze, to wheeze 
or breathe with difficulty and noise. 

Hoost, obs. form of Hoast, Host. 

Hoosyl, obs. form of Housel. 

Hoot (h* 7 t), v. Forms : 3 huten, (4 huit), 4-5 
houte(n, howte(n, hot(en, 6-7 howt, hout, 7- 
hoot, (7-9 whoot). [ME. huten is found cl 200 : 
perh. echoic, representing an inarticulate sound like 
the hooting of owls or the ‘ toot * of a horn or 
pipe, of which the characteristic vowel is u (being 
that heard at the greatest distance, whence its use 
in distant calls, as hoo ! hoo!,cooee,t\.c.). Cf. Swedish 
hula ut ‘to take one up sharply’, MHG. hiuzen, 
hiizen to call to the pursuit ; also Da. huie to shout, 
cry, halloo, Fr. huer to hoot, and the exclamations 
mentioned under Hoot int. But the phonology 
presents difficulties : beside huten , ME. had hoten , 
north, and Sc. huit, hute : perhaps a different word. 
ME. huten regularly gave later hout, howt, down 
to 17th c., when its place appears to have been 
taken by hoot, which might either be the descendant 
of OE. hoten, or &n alteration of hout under the 
influence of the natural sounds (cf. Cuckoo). The 
late spelling whoot was due to the influence of who, 
whom , whose.] 

1 . intr. To shout, call out, make an inarticulate 
vocal noise; to toot with a horn; now, esp., to 
utter loud sounds of disapproval or obloquy. 

a 1225 [see Hooting vbl. j£.]. o 1350 Will. Paleme 2387 
|>et. .went after )>c werwolf, .botend out wi[> homes, c 1380 
Sir Ferttmb. 3225 panne by-gunne J>ay to grede & houte. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 251/2 Howtyn, or cryyn, boo. Ibid., 
Howtyn, or cryen as shepmenn, . . celeumo. c 1450 Cov. 
Myst. (Shaks. SocO 182 Upon my spere, A gerle I bere, 

I dare welle swere Lett moderes howte. _ 1601 Shaks. Jul. 

C. I. ii. 245 And still as hee refus’d it, the rabblement 
howted, and clapp’d their chopt hands. x6xo Rowlands 
Martin Mark-all 35 At this newes the whole fraternity of 
Vagabonds whooted for ioy. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chat. I 
(1655)19 Recusants.. frequently passed through the Churches 
in time of Divine Service houting and ho-lo-ing. x666 J 


Wood Life ( 0 . H. S.) II. 76 They houted and limn’d al* 
the way from the Scooles to Xt. Ch. 17 xx Addison SPect. 
No. 131 T 7, I do not hoot and hollow and make a Noise. 
Mod. The crowd began to hoot. 

b. To call out or shout opprobriously al (f on) 
or after any one. (With indirect passive.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15833 pai huited on him viliker pan he 
had ben a hund. X565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith xi8 
What is more houted at, scoffed and scorned in Englande 
now. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 28 b, Young children 
howted at her as a strumpet. 1611 Shaks. Winter's T. v. 
iii. 116 [It] should be hooted at Like an old Tale. 1624 Gee 
Foot out of Snare v. 27 All who meet with their modern books, 
may hoot at them. 1741 Richardson Pamela 1 . 67, I cannot 
wear those good things without beingwhooted at. 1820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk, I. 78 A troop of strange children ran at 
his heels, hooting after him. 

2. trans. To assail with shouts or sounds of dis- 
approval, contempt, or derision. 

c 1200 Ormin 2034 jiff mann wollde taslenn patt, & hutenn 
hire & putenn. Ibid. 4875 Whrnrse icc amm bitwenenn 
menn Icc hutedd amm & putedd. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 11. 
218 He was nawhere welcome. .Ouer al yhowted and yhote 
trusse._ 1508 Dunbar Tit a mariit Wetnen 465 Fy on hir! 

. .Hutit be the halok. x6xx B. Jonson Catiline in. ii, The 
Owle of Rome, whom boyes and girles will hout ! 1728 
Young fiove Fame it. (17S7) 90 Tho’ hiss’d and whooted by 
the pointing crowd. 1740 C. Pitt AEneid xu. (R.), 

How will the Latians hoot their hero's flight ! 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 132 They will not listen to him, but laugh at 
him, and hoot him. 

b. To drive (a person) out, away, or in any 
direction, (a play) off or from (the stage), by 
shouts and sounds of disapproval. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. m. 228 He was . . Ouer-al houted 
out and yhote trusse. 1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife 1. i, 

I would give the Boys leave to whoot me out o’ th’ Parish. 
1683 Kennett tr. Erasvt. on Polly 20 [He] could never 
recover himself but was houted and hissed home again. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 443 r 7 There is neither Mirth nor 
Good-humour in hooting a young Fellowout of Countenance. 
1843 Macaulay Ess., Mad. D'Arblay (1887) 743 His play 
had not been hooted from the boards. 1895 iq th Cent. 
Aug. 327 They can tell the public that work wnich they 
elect to hoot off the stage is first rate in quality. 

3. intr. Applied to the cry of some birds, spec. 
of the owl. 

a 1500 Cuckenu <5- Night. 185 Thou shalt be as other that 
been forsake, And than thou shalt hoten as do I [the Cuckoo]. 
x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 1. Hi. 28 The Bird of Night did sit., 
vpon the Market place, Howting, and shreeking. x6x8 
Wither Motto, Nec CarcoViks. (1633) 531 No more. .Then 
doth the Moone [fear] when dogs and birds of night Doe 
barking stand or whooting at her iight. j 750 G. Hughes 
B arbadoes 153 Even doves .. will not whoot, if deprived of 
these and bird-pepper. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 
131 The owl [shall] hoot from the shattered tower, 
b. trans. To utter or express by hooting. 
a 1687 Cotton Fable (R.), Perched on Parnassus all night 
long, He [an owl] hoots a sonnet or a song. 

4. Applied to certain sounds mechanically pro- 
duced, esp. that of a steam siren or ‘ hooter’, used 
as a signal to workmen for beginning or ceasing 
work, a fog-signal, etc. To hoot her way (of a 
ship) : to make her way (as in a fog) with con- 
tinuous hooting. 

1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. (1886) 84 A cuckoo-clock. . 
hooted at intervals. 1890 Daily News 29 Sept. 6/6 It was 
not a dangerous fog, but our ship had to hoot her way for 
some distance down. 1896 R. Kipling Seven Seas 3 Through 
the yelling Channel tempest when the siren hoots and roars. 

Hoot (h«t), sb. Forms : 6 hute, 6-7 hout, (7 
whout, whoote), 7 - hoot. [f. Hoot v .] 

1. A loud inarticulate exclamation, a shout, out- 


cry. 

_ x6oo Holland Livy xxm. xix.487 Anniball made a hout at 
it [ exclamaret ], and cried alowd : What ? shall we sit heere 
about Casilinum so long ? a 1610 Healey Epictetus' Plan, 
(1636) 70 But for the whootes,and cryes, and other turbulent 
motions avoide them utterly. 1859 T. G. Bonney in Mrs. 
Cole Lady's Tour Monte Rosa App. 395 A marmot . .scam- 
pered rapidly away among the rocks at the hoot of our guides. 

2 . spec. A shout of disapprobation or obloquy. 

3612 T. James Jesuits' Down/. 53 Hee was hissed out the 

College with whouts and hobubs. 1660 Fisher Rustick's 
Alarm Wks. (1670) 103 For all the then Hout, and the stiff 
stout standing of thy Rout of rude ones to the contrary. 
I still say the^ same. 1893 Leland Mem. I. 138, I heard 
certain mutterings and hoots among the students. ^ 

3 . The cry or call of an owl. (Sometimes imitated 


; to-hoot, too- hoot, to-hoo .) 

795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad in. Wks. 1812 L 248 
>-hoot of Owls, amid the dusky vales. 1852 Wood A at. 
is/. (1874) 281 The voice of the Brown Owl is a loud 
inotonous hoot. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. tv. (xSSo) 
5 He ..listened to the Owl’s hoot. 

L Hoot owl, the Tawny Owl, Syrmutn t uttco . 
885 Swainson Prozf. Names Birds 129 Tawny owl (Syr* 
mi aluco). Hoot owl (Craven). 1893 Lror/fimd/d.Gtoss- 
l The tawny owl {Symium aluco) is called brown owl, 
ot owl and Jenny hoolct. _ , ,1.. 

loot (hat), int. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
rat (haut), hut (hot). [App. a natural utterance 
objection or repulsion, there being para e 
many iangs. : e. g. Sir. hut begone used ■" ^ ng 
e up sharply, Welsh h-.ul off ! away !, f ! f ’ 

bawl, Gael!,,// ut! inter), of d.sapprobanon or 
dike. Possibly connected in ongin 
.n ejaculation expressing dissausfaction with, 
patient and somewhat contemptuous d«m ssal 
a statement or notion: nearly synonymous with 
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tut !, with which also it appears to be combined in 
the more emphatic hoot toot ( ’/tout tout , hut tut). 

2681 Otway Souldicrs Fort. 1. i, Hout ye Caterpillars, ye 
Locusts of the Nation. 1762 Foote Oratory. Wks. 2799 

I. 216 Hut, hut, not spake, what should ail me? 2705 
Macseill Will fy Jean 1, (‘Wha can this new comer hef’) 

* Hoot ! ' quo’ Tam, ‘ there’s drouth in thinking— Let’s in, 
Will, and syne we'll see 2815 Scott Guy M, xxiii, Hout 
tout, man ! I would never be making a hum-dudgeon about 
a scart on the pow. 2825-80 Jamieson, Hoot, hout, howts, 
..equivalent to Eng._/y. Hoot-toot , of the same meaning, 
but stronger, and expressing greater dissatisfaction, con- 
tempt, or disbelief. 2879 Mrs. Walford Cousins x. 133 
‘Hut, Emily! who said you were a tyrant? 1 2883 Mrs. 
Oliphant Ladies Lindores II. 130 ‘ Hoot, mem, we’ll just 
manage fine’. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hoot l hoots! 
howt ! hout ! hut! huts! an expression of impatience. 
Sometimes hoot-toot, or otherwise varied. 

So Hoots (houts, huts), int. [with advb. - s .] 

2824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., Howts, huts .. as 
‘howts — nonsense’; ‘hawts— ay’. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. 
Avihr. Wks. 1855 I. 240 Hoots ! You’re no serious in sayin 
you’re gaun to smoke already. 2832 W. Stephenson Gates- 
head Local Poems 59 One with feelings cried, ‘ Hoots, hoots, 
Let’s roll him up in wool ’. 2871 C. Gibbon Lack 0/ Gold v, 
Hoots, not so bad as that. 2893 [see above]. 

Hoot, -e, obs. forms of Hot. 

Hootation, humorous for hooting', see -ation. 
Hooter (htf-tai). [f. Hoot v. + -erL] One who 
or that which hoots. 

a. A person or animal that hoots : esp. an owl. 

1674-1828 [see Gill-hooter]. 2856 F. E. Paget Owlet 0/ 

Owlst . 12 Though he [an owll was esteemed a good hooter 
in his youth, their hootings beat his hollow. _ 2884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Hooter, an owl. Mod. A few hooters tried to disturb 
the meeting. 

b. A steam whistle or siren ; esp. one at large 
works, sonnded as a signal for beginning or ceasing 
work. 

1878 C. J. H. Fletcher in Oxford Citron. 19 Oct., The 
conditions under which these ‘hooters’ or ‘buzzers’ are 
used in our northern manufacturing towns. 2882 Daily 
News 24 Feb. 5/3 Behind this apparent boiler stands the 
driver with brake, regulator and ‘ hooter ’ within easy reach. 
2894 Westm. Gaz. 30 Junes/a The accompaniment of inde- 
scribable din and noise from the sirens and hooters of all 
the steamers down below. 2897 Blackmore Dariel lv. 485 
The Osset tongue.. sounds like., a hooter at the junction. 
Hooting (h? 7 ‘tig), vbl. sb. [f. Hoot v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Hoot in various senses, 
a. Shouting, -calling out, clamour ; spec, calling 
out in execration or derision. 

a 1225 Juliana 52 Ne make bu me nawt men to huting 
ant to hokere. Ibid., Ant heo leac him efter hire endelong 
l e cheping chepmenne huting [MS. B. he cheping chapmen 
to huting]. a 1330 Syr Degarre 577 Than was ther long 
houting and cri. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. eexliv. (1482) 
298 The frensshmen made . . moche reuel with houting and 
showtyng. xs83SrANVHURST^E‘«m 11. (Arb.) 68, I stoutly. . 
raysed an howling. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 6r (1623) The 
people fall a hooting, a x6ix Beaum. & Fl. Philastcr 11. iv, 
Your whootings and your clamours .. Can no more vex my 
sou!, than this base carriage. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 

I. Wks. 1799 I. 202 The hideous nootings of that canaille. 
2844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixvi. 447 They were obliged 
to retire amidst the jeers and hootings of the multitude. 

b. The cry or call of an owl. 

2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 143 The hooting of 
large owls, and the screeching of the small ones. 2856 [see 
Hooter]. ^ 

Hooting (h; 7 -tiq) , ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING-.] 
That hoots ; spec, of certain species of owls. 

2697 pRYDEN Virg. Past. vni. 75 [Let] hooting Owls con-' 
tend with Swans in Skill. 2702 Rowe Tanterl. in. ii. Like 
an idle Madman That wanders with a Train of hooting 
boys. 2819 Ckabbe T. of Hall xiv. 398 The night -wolf 
answer’d to the whooting owl. 1821 Clare Pill. Minstr. 

II. 71 Cracking whips, and shepherd's hooting cries. 

Hoouel, obs. f. Hovel. Hoouer, obs. f. 
Hover. Hoouge, obs. f. Huge. Hoove : see 
Hoof, Houve, Hove. Hooze : see Hoose. 
Hoove (h/ 7 v). [f. OE. h 6 j ablaut-stem of 
Heave v. ; perh. representing ME. hove, for hoven 
pa. pple.] A disease of cattle, characterized by an 
inflation of the stomach, usually due to eating too 
much green fodder. 

2840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 81/2 At other times an unnatural 
fermentation commences, and the stomach is inflated with 
gas.. .This is termed hoove. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 141 If there is hoove, this will combine 
with the extricated gas, and prevent the continued forma- 
tion of it. 

Hop (lifp), sh 1 Also 5-6 hoope, liopp, 5-7 
hoppo, 6 hope. [In 15th c. boppt, a. MDu. hopps, 
T)u. hop = late OHG. hopfo (MHG. hopfe, Ger. 
hopfen) ; mcd.L. hupa (for *hujppa) \ ulterior origin 
obscure.] 

1 . (Usually in pi.) The ripened cones of the female 
hop-plant (see 2) , used for giving a bitter flavour to 
malt liquors, and as a tonic and soporific. 

c 2440 Prornp. Parv. 245/2 Hoppe, sede for beyre .. hum- 
tttulus . secundum ex trances. 2500-2600 Chester PI, (Shaks. 
Soc.) II. 82 When I was a brewer longe With hoopes I 
made my ale stronge. 2502, 154* [see Beer sb.' 2). 2545 
Nottingham Rec. III. 024 Hu as libras hoppes pro \d. 2627 
Mokyson Kin. 111. 147 The English Bcere is famous in 
Netherland . . made of Barley and Hops ; for England ycelds 
plenty of Hops. 1654 Train- Comm. Job xxxix. 13 They 
were wont to say here, that Peacocks. Hop-,, ar.d lieresie, 
came first into England in one and the same ship. 2711 
Lend. Gaz. No. 4S4S/1 An Act for laying a Duty upon Hops. 


1881 Whitehead Hops 61 The hops are picked into bins, 
long, light, wooden frames, with sacking bottoms. 

2 . A climbing perennial dioecious plant ( Humulus 
fupulus, N.O. Urticacese , suborder, Cannabimx), 
with rough lobed leaves shaped like those of the 
vine ; the male plant bears pentamerons flowers 
which grow in drooping panicles ; the female bears 
green cones or catkins consisting of broad scales 
each with two flowers at the base. The plant is 
a native of Europe, and is much cultivated for its 
cones, esp. in Bavaria, Belgium, England, and the 
United States : see 1. 

The plant is believed to have been introduced into the 
south of England from Flanders between 1520 and 1524* 
1538 Turner Libellus B ij b. Lupus salictarius , hoppes. 
2562 — Herbal 11. 42 b, I can fynd no mention of hoppes in 
any olde autor, sauing only in Pliny. 2572 M a sc all Plant. 
<5- Graff. (1592) 81 To choose your Hoppe. Ye shall choose 
your rootes best for your Hop, in the Sommer before ye 
shall plant them. 2647 Sanderson Serin. II. 197 A hop, 
for want of a strong pole, will wind it self about a thistle or 
nettle or any sorry weed. 2754 Hume Hist. Eng., fas. T, 
App. (R.), The planting of hops increased much in England 
during this reign. 1872 Oliver j Klein. Bot, 11. 232 The Hop 
.. is remarkable amongst the Nettle Family for its twining 
stem. 

b. Locally applied to Medicago lupulitia and 
Bryonia dioica ; in Australia to species of Dodonvca 
and Daviesia . Bog hop , a local name* for Buck- 
bean (Mcnyanthes irifoliata). 

1866 Treas. Bot. 727/2 M[cdicago\ lupulitia . . generally 
known by farmers as the Hop Trefoil, or Hop. 2876 Ibid. 
Supph, Hop, Native , the seed-vessels of Dodonoca which 
are used in the same manner as the common hop in the 
manufacture of beer.^ 2879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., 
Hop, Bog . . In allusion to its well-known bitter properties 
and place of growth. 

3 . Phr. As thick as hops (? referring to the plants 
when grown in rows, or to the crowded catkins of 
flowers) ; also as fast as hops , as mad as hops 
(? with play on Hop jA 2 ). 

1590 Nashe PasquiCs A Pol. 1. C, They must be throwne 
ouer the Pulpit as thicke as hoppes. 2630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Wks. (N.), At the bake-houses, as thicke as hops The 
tatling women . . thy fourefold praises knead. 2677 N eedham 
2 rid Packet Adv. 54 'Tis to be answer’d too as fast as Hops 
now. 2700 T. Brown tr. Frestiy's A musem. Ser. <$- Com. 210 
Other Amusements presented themselves as thick as Hops. 
2884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 695/2 Such a grin 1 It made me 
mad as hops. 

4 . Comb. a. General Combs., as hop-bud , -cone, 
-dealer, -drier, - duty , frame , -growing, - harrow , 
-harvest, - plantation , -prop, - setter , -top. 

2812 *Hop-dealer [see hop fort er in J>]. 2875 Knight 

Did. Mech., * Hop-dryer, a chamber in which hops are 
artificially dried . . Also called oast or hop-kiln. 2892 Daily 
News ic Sept. 3/6 Hop-dryers earn about 7 s. per day. 2858 
Simmonds Did. Trade , * Hop-duty, a tax of about two-pence 
per pound, levied on hops. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 206 The valley in which are these “hop-plantations, 
is formed by sharp hills rising very abruptly from the plain 
below. 2664 Evelyn Sylva xvii. § 6 The Timber [of the 
poplar] is incomparable . . for Vine, and “Hop-props, and 
divers viminious works. 

b. Special Combs. : bop-back [Back sb.-], a 
vessel with a perforated bottom for straining off 
the hops from the liquor in the manufacture of 
beer ; hop-bag, a large bag of coarse cloth for 
packing hops ; hence hop-bagging, the cloth of 
which this is made ; hop-bind, -bine, the climb- 
ing stem of the hop-plant ; hop bitters, a kind of 
unfermented liquor flavoured with hops ; f hop- 
boll, the seed-vessel of the hop ; hop-bush, an 
Australian shrub belonging to the genus Dodonrea ; 
hop - clover .= hop-trefoil ; hop cushion = hop- 
pillow ; hop-dresser, one who cultivates hops, 
a hop-grower ; hop-factor, a dealer in hops 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858); hop-flea, a very 
small beetle (. Phyllotreta or Haltica concinnd), de- 
structive to the hop-plant ; hop-fly, a species of 
aphis ( Phorodon humuli), destructive to the hop- 
plant ; hop frog-fly, hop froth-fly, a species of 
froth-fly ( Aphrophora interrupt a or Amblycephalus 
interruptus), destructive to the hop-plant ; hop- 
grower, one who grows hops as a crop ; hop- 
hill (see Hill sb. 3 b) ; hop hornbeam (see 
Hornbeam) ; hop-jack = hop-back ; hop-kiln, a 
kiln for drying hops ; an oast ; hop marjoram, 
mediok, species of Marjoram, Medick ; hop- 
mildew, a parasitic fungus of genus Sphverotheca , 
infesting the hop; hop-nidget (see Nidget); 
hop-oast, a kiln for drying hops (Simmonds Diet. 
Trade 1858); hop-oil, an acrid oil obtained from 
hops ; hop-pillow, a pillow stuffed with hops to 
produce sleep ; hop-plant, = sense 2 ; also ap- 
plied to species of Origanum ; hop-planter = 
hop-grower ; hop-pocket (see Pocket) ; hop- 
porter, a man employed to carry sacks of hops ; 
hop-press, a machine for expressing the liquid 
from hops after boiling; hop-shim, a horsc- 
hoe nsed in hop cultivation; hop-tier, a person 
employed to tie the hop-bines to the poles ; hop- 
treo, a North American shrub or small tree ( Ptelea 
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irifoliata ), N.O. Rutacex , with bitter fruit which 
has been nsed as a substitute for hops ; hop-trefoil 
a name for yellow clover ( Trifolium procumbent \ 
from the resemblance of its withered flower-heads 
to the cones of the hop ; also applied to the 
hop medick, Medicago lupulina\ hop-vine, the 
trailing, stem or bine of the hop-plant, or the 
whole plant ; hop -yeast, yeast prepared from an 
infusion of hops. Also Hop-dog/ garden, etc. 

2604 T. M. Black Bk. Middleton’s Wks. (Bullen) VIII. w 
Apparelled . .in a wicked suit of coarse “hop-bags. 1733 p. 
Miller Gard. Did. (ed. 2) s.v. Lupulus. Two or three 
times in a Day the Binn must be emptied into a Hop-ba* 
made of coarse Linen Cloth. 2705 Wakes Colne (Essex 6 } 
Overseers Acc . (MS.), Paid for “hop baginge for Clarke and 
Woodward. 2845 Encycl. Metrop . VI. 58 Light wooden 
frames called binges . . . are clothed with hop- bagging, into 
which the hops are picked off the poles. 2733 Act 6 Geo. I l, 

c. 37 § 6 If any Person maliciously cut any *Hop-bind$ 
growing on Poles in any Plantation of Hops [etc.]. 1813 
Examiner 3 May 279/2 The *hop bine said to come up 
very strong, 1846 Sir J. Tyldrn in J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 33 Using the old hop-bines in the hop- 
garden, instead of burning or otherwise wasting them. 1854 
Lancet 3 Nov. 1054 Other preparations affording excellent 
malt liquor substitutes are the *hop bitters and hop stout 
1649 Blithe Eng. IntProv. Inrfr. (2652) 179 It may do best 
if all of the *hop-bowl or husk be but cut and shattered 
as aforesayd. 1883 F. M. Eailey Queensland Flora 8j 
(M orris) The capsules of many Dodonaeas are used for hops 
and thus the shrubs are known as ^hop-bushes. 1679 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2383/4 A way to cleanse Trefoil or *HopcIover 
Seed from their husk. 2742 Com pi. Fattu Piece m, 421 
Hop-clover, Trefoil, or three-leav’d Grass, are both finer 
and sweeter than the great Clover-grass. 1685 in Canted. 
Marr. Licences (ed. Cowper) Ser. iv. 397 Robert Rye of 
Barham, *hop dresser. May 21. 2880 Chambers' Encycl , 
* Hop-flea., does much mischief in hop-plantations in spring. 
2834 Penny Cycl II. 156/2 We may refer to the *hop-fiy. 
2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 404 On the 
23th of May, 1845, the hop-fly made its appearance in my 
grounds. 2868 Chambers * Encycl. Supp!., * Hop Froth- 
ffy , or *Hop Frog-Jly. .sometimes appears in great numbers 
in hop-grounds, and does considerable mischief. 1880 Times 
10 Sept. 9/4 Our *hop-growers have continued to hold their 
own. Ibid., It would be cause for general regret. .were 
English *hop-growing to languish and die out. 1707-1* J. 
Mortimer Husb. 145 Dissolved dung., to enrich your 
’’Hop-hills. 1848 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 549 It will be 
wrong to attempt to grow any other crop between the 
rows of hop-hills. 2875 lire's Did. Arts I. 515 A shallow 
vessel or pooler, over which is placed the *hop-jack orsieie 
for straining out the spent-hops. 2784 Lett, to Ilonoriaff 
Marianne II. 75 By the way, he stopped to cheapen two 
hundred of hop-poles, and to inspect his new *hop;ki!n. 
2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 205 The hop-kiln is 
occasionally otherwise employed than in drying hops. i&Sj 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 294/2 The * Hop-Mildew .. h a para- 
sitic disease of the hop. 2818 Todd, * Hop-oast, in Kent, 
a kiln for drying hops, a 2887 Jefferies Field Hedgtwp 
(1889) ro6 The shapely cone of the hop-oast rises at the end.. 
1889 Watts' Diet. Client. s.v., At the base of the membranous 
cones of the hop there is a bitter yellow' powder called 
lupulin.. When distilled with steam it yields *hop oil, wmea 
consists of a terpene C10 Hie, and various compounds con- 
taining oxygen. 2834 Southey Doctor I. 9 Lettuces cow- 
slip-wine, poppy-syrup, .. *hop-pilIows, spiders-webpilis. 
2884 Mary Wilkins in Harper's Mag. Oct. 7921 Ibere 
was a hop pillow in a little linen case. 2817 J ; Bradbury 
Trav. A mer. 43 On the sides of the hills I noticed abund- 
ance of the *hop plant. 2866 Treas. Bot. 822/2 These 
[Origanum Dictamnus , and O . sipyleum ] are popularly 
called Hop plants, and are often seen in cottage windows- 
2663-4 Cantcrb. Marriage Licences (MS.), Johcs i/ooa, 
civitatis Cant., *hopplanter. 2848 Jrnl. R . Agric. Soc. 1- • 
538, I would advise every young hop-planter never to Mick 
a plough in his hop-ground. 28x2 Examiner 5 Oct. ojG/a- 
*hop-porter .. made oath, that . . he hired himself, .to *»*r. 
G. S., a hop-dealer. 2805 R. W. Dickson Pract. AHJ 1 - 
(1807) I. 44 * Hop-slum, this implement is constructed wi 
a frame, somewhat in the manner of the common ^nee * 
barrow. 2848 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 555 * s n ? t - nCC f,r 
sary for the *hop-tiers to wait until there are three bines 1 
every pole long enough to tie. 2877 Bartlett Did- AM • 
(ed. 4), *Hop-trce , .. the fruit, a wafer-like seed, grows ■ 
clusters. 2890 Chambers' Encycl., Hop-tree . . also ca 
Shrubby Tiefoil, is plnnted'as an ornamental^ plant. * 55 
Loudon's Encycl. Plants 648 # Hop-trefoil..is cultiva 

along with the perennial clover. 2866 Treas. Bot . 11 1 ‘ 
The Procumbent or Hop Trefoil of the botanist .. muu 
be confounded with the Hop Trefoil of the farmer, 
is the Medicago lupulina. 1707-xz J. Mortimer tistso. u-.» 
Have the poles without forks, otherwise it will be tro w * 
some to part the *hop vines and the poles. 2884//1 
Mag. Aug. 440/2 The cultivation of the hop vine. « \ 
Mary Wilkins Ibid. Oct. 790/1 She made *hop yeast. 

Hop (hfp), sb.- [f. Hop v.*] m , t 

1. An act, or the action, of hopping ; a sno 

spring or leap, esp. on one foot. . 

2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 29 For mirth of M»Vi 'Jr* 
skippis and wyth hoppis. 2600 Surflet Countrte t , 
n. 1. 323 [He] is lead by the bops and skips turntnc • 
windings of his brainc. 2622 Cotgr., Cahot, the lump 1 
or iog of a coach, etc, in a rugged, or uneven, way- 
BF.CKroRD Italy I. 125 All of a hop with toads and J 5 * 
2888 Lottgm. Mag. XI. 453, I thought I'd take the 
the hop. . . r « 

b. humorously , A leap or step in dancing, c * ** 
1579 Gosson Sell. Abuse (Arb.) 33 He gaue Dauncersfi * 
stipends for selling their hopps. 281* W. Tkxna. T 
P. tv. xiv, And scour with majesty of hop the K r . ou * ... 

2. slang or colloq . A dance ; a dancing-p ) 
esp. of an informal or unceremonious kind. ^ 

2731 Read's Weekly Jrnl. 9 Jan.. Near an Jiunure ^ 
of both sexes.. dancing to the tnusick of tvto yOTT ). ASf fa 
it was called a three-penny hop. 2744-5 
Life * Corn (i860 II. 3 35 Out little hop .. was 
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for Wednesday. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL 5 June, The 
vulgar .. now thrust themselves into all assemblies from a 
ridotto at St. James to a hop at Rotherhithe. 1797 Sporting 
Mag. X. 73 The most famous Dancing Assembly, or, as it is 
vulgarly called, the genteeiest Hop, that ever was known 
in London. 1831 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) II. 98 On 
Friday, at my hop, it was known that there was a majority 
against us. 1880 Scribner's Mag. XX. 917/2 A party of 
youths and.. maidens.. dressed for a hop. 

3. Hop, stepi and jump (also hopy skip , and 
jump ; hop, step, and leap , etc.), a. as sb. The 
action of making these three movements in succes- 
sion ; an athletic exercise in which the players try 
who can cover most ground with this sequence of 
movements. Also transf. and fig. 

a 1719 Addison (J.), When my wings are on, I can go 
above a hundred yards at a hop, step, and jump. 1785 Burns 
Holy Fair iii, The third cam up, hap— step— an’ lowp, As 
light as ony lambie. 1810 Scott Let. to Southey 20 May 
in Lockhart, I omitted no opportunity. .of converting my 
dog-trot into a hop-step*and-jump. x8i6 Mad. D’Arblay 
Lett. 2 Apr., Your kind father .. instantly ran downstairs, 
with a hop, skip, and a jump. 1819 Blachw . Mag. V. 613/1 
A match at hop-step-and-jump between Tickler and Dr. 
Scott. 1858 Mayhew Upper Rhine v. § 2 (i860) 265 It 
seems literally but a hop, skip, and a jump, from one.. shelf 
of crags to the other. 

b. altrib. or as adj. Of the nature of, or char- 
acterized by, such a saltatory motion. Also fig. 

1783 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes to R. A.'s vi. Wks. 1812 
1 . 62 A hop and step and jump mode of inditing. 1808 Scott 
Autobiog. in Lockhart (1837) I. i. 44 Surprise that, after 
such a hop-step-and-jump perusal, I knew as much of the 
book. xB6o Mrs. Palliser Brittany 248 The dancers., 
sidle round in a kind of hop-skip-and-a-jump step. 1893-6 
Calend. Univ. Nebraska 233 It is not designed to give a hop- 
skip-and-jump star lecture course. 

c. as vb. intr . To make this movement; to pro- 
ceed with irregular saltatory action. Also fig. 

18x5 Sheridan Let. to Mrs. Sheridan 27 Apr., Mind 
I don’t hop, step, and jump through a book as some certain 
people do. 1891 Mrs. Walford Mischief Monica III. 21 
We pay the porter, .and hop-skip-and-jump into the train. 

Hop (hpp), z/.i Pa. t. and pple. hopped, hopt 
(hppt). Also 2 oppe, 3-6 hoppe, 6 - Sc. hap. 
[OE. hioppiaii , corresp. to ON., Sw. hoppa , Da. 
hoppe ; also MHG., mod.G. hopfen , early mod. FI. 
hoppen (Jtilian) OTeut. *Jioppojan, co-radicate 
with *huppjan ) (see Hip vP), also with High 
Ger. dial, hoppen (\—*hopp6n\—*hubb6i£) and OE. 
hoppetan to jump about. The OTeut. stem hupp - , 
prob. represented a pre-Teut. kupn- from root kup - : 
cf. OSlav. kiipeti to hop, leap.] 

1. intr. To spring a short way upon the ground 
or any surface with an elastic or bounding move- 
ment, or a succession of such movements : said of 
persons, animals, and things. Formerly a general 
synonym of leap ; now implying a short or undig- 
nified leap (perh. by association with b). 

cxooo <Elfric Horn. I. 202 Da blissode min cild on minum 
innoSe, and hoppode ongean his Drihten. CX230 Hali 
Meid. 17 And te deoueles hoppen. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 283 panne Lanfrank hopped for joye. 1398 
• — Barth. De P. R. xvm. iv. (1495) 751 The lambe hoppith 
and lepeth tofor the folke. _ CX440 York Myst. xxxi. 164 
O | ># my harte hoppis for jole. 1535 Coverdale i Rings 
xviji. 26 They [Baal’s priests] hopped aboute the altare, as 
their vs e was to do. — - Ps. lxvii[ij. 16 Why hoppe ye so, ye 
greate hilles? 1590 Spenser F. Q. ir. i. 43 If any drop Of 
liuing bloud yet in her veynes did hop. 1597 Montgomerie 
Cherne $ Slac 17, 1 saw the hurcheon and the hair . . Wer 
happing to and fro. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 
x8i Tim fawne. .that plaid skipping and hopping round 
about him. 1758 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 261 Mr. 
Shenstone .. goes hopping along his own gravel-walks, and 
never deviates from the beaten paths. 1758 in Doran l Mann ’ 
«$• Manners (1876) II. 5 . 18 Count Lorenzi hopped in, in the 
evening. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, Bullets happed 
aff his Duff-coat like hailstanes from a hearth. 

b. spec . Of animals : To move by leaps with 
both or all the feet' at once, as opposed to walking 
or running : said esp. of small birds, frogs, grass- 
hoppers, sand-hoppers, fleas, and the like. 

<72440 Promp. Parzr. 246/1 Hoppyn as fleys, or froschys, 
or other !yke, salio. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 401 Hop 
as light as bird from brier. *657 R. Ligon Barbadocs (1673) 
60 They are a kind of Stares, for they walk, and do not hop 
as other birds, a 1813 A. Wilson Discons. Wren Wks. 
(1846) 98 But lanely, lanely aye I’ll hap./Mang auld stane- 
dykes and braes, a 1845 Hood Mermaid Margate ix, She 
hopt like a Kangaroo ! c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 405 The 
bird . .flew upon the table, .hopping from dish to dish. 1871 
R. Elus Catullus iii. o The sparrow .. Hopping round her, 
about her, hence or hither. 

c. Of a person : To spring or leap on one' foot, 
or move onwards by a succession of such leaps. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's A mttsern. Ser. <$- Corn. 57 
They [women] Hop'always upright with one Foot upon the 
Ground. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 6 T 2 A Man .. hopping 
instead of walking. 1872 Huxley Phys. vii. 165 The thigh- 
bone of The leg. .is bent up towards the body and not used, 
in the action of hopping. 

2. To dance (for which it is now only a playful 
expression) ; also with cognate obj. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reez>e's Pro). 22 We hoppen ay, whil that 
the world wol pype. <72440 Prontp. Par?. 246/r Hoppyn, 
or skyppyn ... sal to. x 500-20 Dunbar Poems liil. 23 He 
boppet lyk a pillie wantoun. 1546 J- Heywood Prey. (1867) 
71 Where all thy pleasure is hop hoore, pipe theefc. 1791 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Magpie $ Robin Wks. 1812 IT. 475 
And hops like modern Beaus in Country-dances. 1806 


Morn. Herald in Spirit Pub. jmis. (1807) X. 2 66 She . . 
snapped the small bone of her right leg in hopping a reel 
with Lord Sligo. 1825 Brocket t, Hop , to dance. 

3 . To limp. 

1700 Dryden Iliad 1. 769 The limping Smith . . hopping 
here and there (himself a jest)._ 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 235 Away he hops with his crutch. 1814 D. H. 
O’Brian Captiv. <5- Escape 46, I insisted upon their leaving 
me in the rear, to hop on and struggle for myself.. I .. 
limped on with the assistance of my club. 

• 4 . traits. To hop about (a place), b. To hop 
or jump over. 

1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rights of Kings Wks. 1812 II. 
423 Poor Bird, whom fate oft cruelly assails . . To hop 
a garden, and hunt snails. Mod , I could hop that easily. 

5 . To cause to hop. 

x86o Ld. Dundonald Autobiog. Seaman I. xv. 260 These 
guns were got on board by means of hawsers carried from the 
frigate to the cliff", one end being made fast to the masthead. 
By the application of the capstan and tackles the guns were 
thus hopped on board. 

6. Phrases, a. Hop the twig (slang) : to depart, 
go off, or be dismissed suddenly ; (also simply hop , 
hop off ) to die. 

1797 Mary Robinson Wahingkant II. 279 Must look in 
upon the rich old jade, before she hops off. Ibid. IV. 280 
[He] kept his bed three days, and hopped the twig on the 
fourth. 1828 Craven Dial., Hop , to die. Ibid., Hop , * to 
hop the twig’, to run away in debt. 1870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne II. xiv. 289 If old Campbell hops the twig. 

b. Hop headless : see Headless i b. Hop step 
(skip) and jump : see Hop sb . 2 3 c. 

7 . Comb, hop -about, (a) the action of hopping 
about, a dance ; ( b ) name for an apple dumpling ; 
hop-ball, some game with a ball ; hop-crease 
= Hop-scotch ; hop-frog = Leap-frog ; + hop- 
legged a., lame in the leg (cf. 3) ; f hop-my-fool, 
some gambling game. Also Hop-o’-my-thumb. 

1593 Bacchus Bonn tie in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 275 The 
pots danced for joy the old *hop about commonly called 
Sellengar’s Round. 1820 Sporting Mag. (N. S.) VI. 95 She 
made.. four and twenty hop-a-bouts— apple dumplings— out 
ofone pound of flour. x8xx /£/>/. XXXVI 1 1 . 223 A particular 
game denominated *Hop-Ball. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. 
Rev . I. 354 Flying kites, knuckling marbles, chuck-half- 
penny and ^hop-crease. <11823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , 
Hop-crease , the game among boys more commonly called 
Jiop-scotch . . A scotch is a cut or crease. 1720 Gordon & 
Trenchard Indep. Whig No. 32 P 13 He bows, .and ducks 
his Head, as if he wasplaying at *Hop Frog. 1714 Savage 
Art Pryidence 257 *Hop-legg’d, Hump-back’d .. never did 
any thing that was either Good or Honest. 1824 Galt 
Rothelan II. zn. i. 8 The slouched and the slovenly., 
wrangled at skittles and toss-my-luck, and bent eagerly over 
the *hop-my-fool tables. 

Hop (hpp), v.~ [f. Hop jA 1 ] 

1 . trails. To impregnate or flavour -with hops. 
(Chiefly used in passive.) 

X572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 10 a, Ale, neyther to new, 
nor to stale, not ouerhopped. 1587 Harrison England 11. 
vi. (1877) 1. 160 The drmke.. being well hopped it lasteth 
longer. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 287 A man of worship, 
whose beere was better hopped then maulted. 1738 Swift 
Pot. Conversat. 165, I never taste Malt Liquor ; hut they 
say, ’tis well hopt. 1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. I. 163 
Malt liquors which have been highly hopped will at length ; 
lose all bitterness, and become powerfully acid. 

2 . intr. Of the hop-plant : To produce hops. 

1848 fritl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 554 They climb the poles 

fast, .but do not. .hop so well. Ibid. 557 The Goldings do 
not hop down generally so low as many other sorts. 

3 . To gather or pick hops : see Hopping vbl. sb.~ 
Hop, obs. form of Hap vfi, Hope. 

Hop- in Hop-Monday , - tide , erron. form of 
Hock-’; cf. Hob-. 

1528 C/ittrchw. Acc. St. Dunstans, Canterb ., Item the 
furst yere of Hopmunday of strayngers and the paryssbyns 
vijr. iijrf. 1538 ibid., Money gathryd att Hopptyae last past. 

Ho’p-dog. [f. Hop sb . 1 + Dog.] 

1. A tool Sr drawing hop-poles out of the ground. 

1796 J. Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 56 A hop-dog, to wrench 

up the poles, costs 5s. 1880 C. M._ Mason 40 Shires 397 
The cutter with his ‘bop-dog' (which has a hook on one 
side and a knife on the other), cuts the vine near the roots. 

2 . A green caterpillar which infests the hop-bine. 

1887 in Kent. Gloss. 

Hope (h<?»p), sby Forms : 1 hopa, 2- hope ; 
also 4 hoppe, ope, Sc. hape, 4-6 hop, 5 hoype, 
howpe, 5-6 hoop(e, 6 hoape. Sc. hoip, houpe, 

6- So. houp, howp (haup). [Late OE. hopa, 
earlier t 6 -hopa, wk. masc., corresp. to OLG. tShopa , 
MLG. and MDu. (m. and f.) hope, Du. hoop ; not 
in OHG. ; MHG., Ger. hoffe ; Sw. hopp. Da. haab 
(from LG.). This word, with its cognate vb. (OE. 
hopian , MDu. etc. hopeii), is recorded first in OE., 
and seems to have belonged originally to the Saxon 
and Low G. domain, and thence to have spread 
into HG. and Scandinavian.] 

1 . Expectation of something desired ; desire com- 
bined with expectation. 

cxzoo Tritt. Colt- Horn. 193 HabbeSrihte bileue to brunie 
and hope to helme. <21223 Ancr. R. 78 Ine silence & ine 
hope schal beon ower strencSe. 1382 Wyclif Rom. iv. xS 
The which Abraham a}ens hope bileuede in to hope. 1435 
Misyn Fire of Love 11. y. 78 Hoype my sawle chastisis. 
2504 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione iv. vii. 269 Humble hoope. 
c 2560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xv. 3 Art thow no 1 wantoun, 
hail!, and in gud howp. 1579 _Tomson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 
225/2 When the Churche was in bondage, and vtterly out of 


hope. 1597 Montgomerie Ckcrrie <5- Slae 464 Luik qubair 
to iicht before thou loup, And slip na certenty for Houp. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxi. § 9 (R.) Hope is that plea- 
sure in the mind, which every one finds in himself upon the 
thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, which 
is apt to delight him. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 95 Hope 
•springs eternal in the human breast. 1781 Cowper Hope 167 
Hope, as an anchor firm and sure, holds fast The Christian 
vessel, and. defies the blast. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xliii. 
V. 293 While the public mind was thus suspended between 
hope and fear. 1850 Tennyson. In Mem. Iv, I . . call To 
what I feel is Lord of all, And faintly trust the larger hope. 
2868 Bain Merit. §• filer. Sc. 111. xii, § 5 This is the emotion 
of Hope, which is ideality coupled with belief. 

b. Const, of (that which is hoped for), or with 
clause introduced by that, or (arch.) with infin. 

c xooo /Elfric Horn. I. 568 Ne bepasce Ezcchias eow mid 
leasum hopan, \>xt God eow .. ahredde. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 456 Vor hope £at her bej> mo. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2835$ * n hope forgiuenes. 1373 Barbour Bruce H. 89, 
I haiff gret hop he sail be king, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Vinceniius 216 Men .. sal hafe na hape til vndirstande. 
C1386 Chaucer Prol. 88 In hope to stonden in his lady 
grace. 1348 Hall Citron,, Hen . V 68 b, Beyng in good 
hope that al his affaires should prosperously succede. 2603 
Shaks. Meas. for M. in. i. 4, I haue hope to liue, and am 
prepar'd to die. 2633 Milton Hirelings (1659) 10 hope 
..that preaching.. would prove gainful. 2781 Gibbon Decl. 
«$■ F. II. i£3 It was only in a field of battle that he could 
assert his innocence with any hope of success. 1842 Tenny- 
son Thf Voyage viii, And still we follow’d.. In hope to gain 
upon her flight. 

c. In plural ; often in singular sense, esp. in 
phr. in hopes. Const, as in b. 

2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 523 We will borrow of 
them to pay your hopes, hy this long introduction sus- 
pended. 1630 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 215 They 
continued still upon their guard in hopes of better times. 
1660-1 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-3 II. 44 God be praised, 
there is all good hopes of her recovery. 1702 J. Logan in 
Penusyiv. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 04 Hearing he was past 
hopes, I went to visit him the day oefore he departed. 1702 
Addison Dial, Medals ii. Misc. Wks. 1727 III. 128, I 
was in hopes you would have shown us our own nation. 
1849 Macaulay^///.!/. Eng. v. I. 662 Great hopes were en- 
tertained at Whitehall that Cornish would appear to have 
been concerned : but these hopes were disappointed. 2864 
Tennyson En. Ard. 620 His hopes to see his own.. Not 
yet had perish’d. 

d. Personified ; esp. as one of the three heavenly 
Graces. (1 Cor. xiii. 13 .) 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. xiii. X3 Now forsothe dwellen feith, 
hope, and charite, thes thre. 1782 Han. More David v. 52 
Fair Hope, with smiling face but ling’ring foot. 1799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope 1, Oh ! sacred Truth ! thy triumph 
ceased a while. And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to 
smile. x8.. Chr. Wordsw. Hymn ‘ Gracious Spirit ’ v, 
Faith and hope and love we see Joining hand in hand agree. 
2. Feeling of trust or confidence. Obs. exc. as 
biblical archaism, with mixture of sense 1 . 

cxooo iELFRic Horn. I. 350 Geleaffullum mannum ma.’3 
beon micel truwa and hopa to 5 am menniscum Gode Criste. 
ci 200 Vices <5* Virtues 33 Ne haue 3 u hope to golde ne to 
seluer. 1382 Wyclif Ps. cx!v[i]. 5 His hope [is] in the Lord 
his God. a 1400-50 A lexander 1859 So sadly in soueraynete 
he set neuire his hope. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxvl 97 
The formest hoip 3k that I haue . . Is in £our Grace. 2548 
Hall Chroti., Hen. VII 49 b . To the which e saiynges. .the 
freer perceaved hope to be geven. 1576 F leming P anopl. 
Epist. 99 Our private friendship, . . upon hope and affiance 
whereof, I presume to be your petitioner. 1707 Freind 
Peterboroiv’s Coud. Sp. 174 My hopes then are all in you. 
2867 G. Macdonald Disciple xxv, Though the sky be dim, 
My hope is in the sky. 

f3. Expectation (without implication of desire, 
or of a thing not desired) ; prospect. Obs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 713 penne arged Abraham .. For 
hope of pe harde hate pat hj^t hatz oure lorde. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Clement 193 Gret hope had he, Pat his modir 
in pe se Was drownyt. c 1440 CAPCRAVE Z-t/r St. Kath. 11. 
419 To hem pat be in dwere And eke in hope for to be 
hange and drawe, 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 16 In hoip 
agane that tha sould neuir meit. 


4 . transf. Ground of hope ; promise. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholns 579 Oyl rycht clere..for 
seknes sere Gaf hop and but. 1333 Coverdale Prov. xxvi. 
12 There is more hope in a foole then in him. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 850 He which at one blow can kill a Cap- 
tive, is of the greatest hopes. 1633 Ford Broken Ht. y. u. 
Never lived gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abiliment 
to steer a kingdom. 1676 tr. Guillatiere’s l ay. Athens 349 
A Child of great hopes. 2847 Tennyson Princess 1. 167 
Hills that look’d across a land of hope. 

b. A person or thing that gives hope or promise 
for the future, or in which hopes are centred. 

a 1223 y uliana 65 pu art hope of beale; pu art rihtwises 
weole. a 1300 Cursor M. 23029 Leuedi. .pat es nu mi hope. 
2382 Wyclif 2 Tim. L 2 Jhesu Crist oure hope. 2520 
Tindale Col I 27 Christ in you, the hope of glory. 2702 
Pore Dryope 9 Her tender mother’s only hope and pnde. 
2876 E. Mellor Priesih: viii. 390 If the adult fjopulatma 
are the despair of the priests, the children are their n pe. 

c. An object of hope ; that which is hope • 

1381 Wvclif Prm. xiii. Hop. that « d ' l > n ^ [. n ° 7 T pot" 

eth the soule. — Rom . viii. e 4 Hope that . J 
hope. 1S16 Tisdale 7 VV. 11. >3 d , itoo 

hope, and glorious apperenge °^ hc . "Vf back to me. 
Shaks. Sonn. cxliii. If thouwteh th >' h ^!S™££ie thui 
1632 J. HAYWAEDtr. « ” ,8.6 Snna.EV 

frustrated of his first hope, came , h 

A looter 32 Staking his very hfe on some dark nope. 

^ See also Foblor.v bop t. . 1 

5. Ceil,, chicfly ohjccftve and lnstrutnent^;^^ 

,580 S.OSEV %f !a , n. ii- r. Art 3 fa Then 

hope-ch"eer’d^ T m*r.^ 5 ends for.h the Crow. ,8.7 Sr.ELtxv 
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Pr. A than, l to Baffled with blast of hope-consuming shame. 
xB 22 Lamb Elia Ser. l Decay Beggars, The cheerful and 
hope-stirring tread of the passenger. 1852 J usserakd French 
Ambass. 160 The hope- forbidding testimony of Pytheas. 

Hope (hff«p), sbf Forms: 1 hop, 4 hopp 9 , 6 
boppe, Sc. hoip, 8 Sc. houp, 3 - hope. [OE. hop 
app. recorded only in combination (e. g. fenhop, 
m6rkop : see sense 1 ). It is doubtful whether all 
the senses belong orig. to one word. With sense 3 
cf. ON. hdp * a small land-locked bay or inlet, salt 
at flood tide and fresh at ebb’ (Vigf.).] 

1. A piece of enclosed land, e. g. in the midst of 
fens or marshes or of waste land generally. 

a xooo in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 243 Msedwa^an hop and 
wassan mxd o 3 Sone f>reos die. c 1200 Merton Coll. Rec. 
No. 1259 (Essex), Unam hopara raarisci in villa de Westille- 
berie, quae hopa iacet in extrema hoparum mearum versus 
orientalem quae vocantur landhope, extendentem versus 
austrum a hopo Leuenoth. _ 1323-4 Ibid. No. 1260 (Essex), 
Unam hopam marisci continentem_ duas acras cum perti- 
nentiis sicut fossatis undique includitur. 1468 Will of Hey- 
ward (Somerset Ho.), Mesuagium vocat. le Bakhous cum 
quadam domo vocat. le stable & vno hope & vna Wallia. 
1500 Will of N. Brown (ibid.), Crofts lands marshes hopes 
& walles. 1607 Norden Sun •. Dial. 205, I have planted 
an Ozier hope (for so they call it in Essex, and in some 
places an Ozier bed) in a surrounded ground, fit before for 
no vse, for the too much moisture and ouerfiowing of it. 

2. A small enclosed valley, esp. ‘ a smaller 'open- 
ing branching ont from the main dale, and running 
up to the mountain ranges ; the upland part of a 
mountain valley ' ; a blind valley. Chiefly in south 
ofScotl. and north-east of England, where it enters 
largely into local nomenclature, as in Hopekirk , 
Hopetoun , Hops -head, Dry hope, Green hope , Rams- 
hope , Rid lees Hope , etc. 

1378 Durk . Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 143 Quod nullus eorum 
succidat bent infra le hopp’ sine licencia. ‘la 1400 Merle 
Arth. 2503 Thorowe hopes and hymlande hUlys and of>er. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5390 So {zai come till a caue .. Be- 
twene tvva hiltis in a hope, and herberd all ni^t. 1542 
Neivmlnster Carl id. tSurt.) Introd. 18 Such as inhabyte in 
one of those hoopes, valves, or graynes cannot heare the fraye, 
outecrye, or exclamac'on of suche as dwell in an other 
hoope or valley upon the other syde of the said mountayne. 
1595 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist . Scot . 11. 163 Ouer 
hil and hoip, bank and bra. a 1697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. 
Surrey (171Q) IV. 164 A long Hope (i.e. according to Virgil, 
Deductus j/allis) in the most pleasant and delightful Soli- 
tude. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. II. 151 The hills are 
every where intersected by small streams called burns. 
These flowing in a deep bed, form glens or hollows, pro- 
vincially called hopes. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hope , . . the 
infch ordnance map of Northumberland gives seventy-three 
place names having this termination. In the county of 
Durham forty such occur. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss- 
hags he. 67 Wide green holms and deep blind ‘hopes’ or 
hollows among the mountains. 

3. An inlet, small bay, haven. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Chron. vi. xx. 2499 And in Saynt Mar- 
gretys Hope belyve Off propyre nede than till arryve. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 673 Tha tuke land richt far vp into 
Forth, Into ane place ..Sanct Margaretis-hoip is callit. at 
this da. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1379/2 Being 
by contrarie winds driuen to staie against Erith, at Graues- 
end, in Tilberie hope. 1756 Rolt Diet. Trade , Hope , a 
station for ships in the mouth of the river Thames, below 
Gravesend. x8i8 Scott Br Lamm, xii, A little hamlet 
which straggled along the side of a creek formed by the 
discharge of a small brook into the sea. . It was called Wolf s 
Hope (x>. Wolf’s Haven). 1887 Kent. Gloss., Hope, a place 
of anchorage for ships. 

Hope (hff°p), v. Forms : see Hope sb. 1 [OE. 
hopian , ME. hopien , hopen , corresp. to MLG., 
MDn., Du. hopen OLG. *hop6n. Not known in 
OHG. ; in MHG. hoffen is rare, and chiefly MG., 
not the regular word for ‘ to hope ’ ; like the cor- 
resp. sb. the vb. appears to have belonged orig. 
to the English and Saxon-Frankish domain, and 
thence to have spread in later times over Germany 
and Scandi naria.] 

1. intr. To entertain expectation of something 
desired ; to look (mentally) with expectation. 
Const. +/o, \ after, + of (obs.), for ; also with 
indirect passive. 

971 Blickt. Horn. 87 We to t>inum hidercyme hopodan & 
hyhtan. c 120$ Lay. 17936 Ah ne hope Jm to nede of heom 
J»at ligge 5 dede. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 291/97 Ne hopie ich 
nou3t bere-fore. c 1400 Cato's Mor. 203 m Cursor M. App. 
iv. 1672 Quen bou art atte disese, hope ofter better ese. 
1553 Eden Treat. Nezve Ind. (Arb.) 39 This nauigation .. 
was not brought to the ende hoped lor. 1595 T. Beding- 
feld tr. Maekiavellis Florentine Hist. 140 The Earle. . 
shut himsclfe vp in Poppi, not hoping of any aide. 0600 
My Ladyis Pulcritud 26 in Montgomerie’s Poems (1887) 
279 Houping aganis all houp. 1659 B. Harris Parrvals 
Iron Age 29, I can hope for no support in the equity of 
my cause. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 16 Come, hope for 
the best, said I. 1850 Tennyson In Mem . cxii, Hope could 
never hope too much. In watching thee from hour to hour. 
Mod. I hoped for better things from him. 

f b. With to, for : To look for, expect (without 
implication of desire) : = 4 . Obs. rare. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6 qSS He yn b« fewer lay, And 
to he dehe he hopede weyl. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie 
Dinner Ep. Ded. A vij. Neither can I hope for, at either of 
your hands, any ungentle or discourteous censure. 

2. intr. To trust, have confidence. Const. + to, 
t on (obs.), in (obs. cxc. as biblical archaism ; now 
only a strong case of sense t). 


c 883 K. jElfred Boetk. xlii, Hit nys no unnyt (feet we 
hopien to Gode. c 1000 jElfric Horn. I. 256 Ne ht ne hopian 
on heora ungewissum \vdan._ c 1200 Moral Ode 31 in Trim 
Coll. Horn. 221 Ne hopie wif to hire were ne were to his 
wiue. a 1325 Prose Psalter Ii[iJ. 7 He hoped in he multi- 
tude of his riches. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 176 The 
lordes lyenge at Caleys, hoping in their frendes within the 
realme. a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems li. 43 Bot I houp 
in the goddes Hemene. x6ix Bible Ps. cxix. 49 The word 
..upon which thou hast caused me to hope. 1855 Cath. 
Winkworth Hymn , Leave God to order all thy ways, And 
hope in Him whate’er betide. 

3. trans . To expect with desire, or to desire with 
expectation ; to look forward to (something desired), 

a. with simple object { — hope for , sense 1 ). Now 
chiefly poetic. 

c xooo zElfric Horn. I. 250 We beo 5 hsebbende (fees Se we 
ser hopedon. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 183 Bu al bet 
ic hopie. a 1340 Ham pole Psalterxxvl. 6 And hope pe victory 
thoro his help. CX374 Chaucer Booth. 1. pr. iv. 10 By 
whiche lettres I am accused to han hooped the fredom of 
Koome. 1567 Gudc <$■ Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 124, I grant, 
I haif done wrang, Nocht hopeand help of the. 1603 B. 
Jonson Sejanus v. x. Wks. (Rtldg.) 172/2 Dost thou hope 
fortune to redeeme thy crimes ? 1676 Dryden Aurengz. iv. 
i, Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again ; Yet 
all hope pleasure in what yet remain. 1792 S. Rogers 
Pleas. Mem. 1. 350 With looks that asked yet dared not 
hope relief. 1837 Dickens Pickw.x i, The conviction that 
he had nothing to hope from his friend’s fears. 1872 
Ruskin Fors Clav. xxiL 28, I have not time to ask Mr. 
Sillar’s permission, but hope his pardon for assuming it. 

b. with obj. clause. (In mod. colloq. use often 
in weakened sense, expressing little more than a 
desire that the event may happen, or (with clause 
in pres, or past) that the fact may turn out to be 
as staled.) 

c 1050 ByrhtfertKs Handboc in Anglia VIII. 325 Ic 
hopije hat cherubin se maera ret wesan wylle. a 122$ 
Ancr. R. 430 Ich hopie bet hit schal beon .. swuSe biheue. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 1097, I hope to heuene king mi help 
schal nou3t fayle. c 1449 Pecock Repr. it. xiii. 223 It is to 
hope that . . thei schulen no longer so erre. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. in. i. 54 You’ll let vs in I hope? 1660 Boyle 
New Exp. Pkys. Meek. Pref. 4, I have in another treatise . . 
given a particular, and, I hope, a satisfactory account. 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversat. 123 Thirty bad Bits, and Two good 
ones, .but I hope, you have got one of the two good ones. 
1804 W. Gilpin Serin. Ill.xxxviii. (R.), He hoped you would 
consider the debt of little consequence. x86o Tyndall Glac. 
I. xi. 70 We hoped that no repetition of the process would 
occur. 1865 W. G. Palgrave Arabia 1 . 114 He enters with 
a ‘ hope I don’t intrude ’ air. 

c. with infinitive. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 220 He . . hopede to Wynne Rome, 
wanne he come eft a3e. c 1305 Judas I scar. 34 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 108 Glad heo was and hopede of him to habbe an 
heire. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8006 pai . . hopit in haste . . the mater 
to here. 1574 Churchyard Wolsey xlvi. in Mirr. Mag. 
(1815) II. 495, I hoapt to come before the king. 1659 "• 
Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 29 Cardinal Wolsey. .hoped to 
come to be Pope by the recommendation of the Emperour. 
1738 Swift /W. Conversat. 178 When may we hope to 
see you again in London? 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 423 
Violent measures, by which the King hoped to curb the 
colonies. 

+ 4. To expect or anticipate (without implica- 
tion of desire) ; to suppose, think, suspect. Obs. 

cx 330 R. Brunne Chron. J Finer (Rolls) 4429 , 1 hope lulyus 
had drawen hit out. Ibid. 15842 Non hoped til hym no 
gyle. <11340 Hampole Psalter lx. 1 comm., I hope had he 
beyne a rightwisman he had noght sayd swa. c 1386 
Chaucer Reeves T. 109 Our Manciple 1 hope he wil be 
deed, a 1400-50 Alexander 3548, I hope }>ou wenes at we 
be like to Hr® lethire Persyns. 15.. Tanner Tannv. in 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 263 , 1 hope I shall be hanged 
to morrow. _ 1571 Salir. Poems Reform, xxvi. 113 Quhat 
man did hoip of Grange now dois appeir..He doi» Rebell 
and will not serue the King. 1632 Rowley Worn, never 
vexed 11. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 132, I hope thou’lt vex me 
. . I shall rail and curse thee, I hope. 

5. trans. To bring by hoping, nonce-use. 

1720 Lett.fr. Lond. Jml. (1721) 60 Some hope them- 
selves. .into a Halter, but few into their Wishes. 

Hope, obs. form of Hoop. 

Hopeable (h<?u*pab’l), a. rare . [f. Hopp v. + 
-able.] That may be hoped for. 
x6xx Cotgr., Esperable , hopeable, fit to be hoped for. 
Hoped (htf“pt),///. a. [f. Hope v. + -ed 1 .] 

1. Fxpected with desire : see Hope v. 3 . 

J 573 Tusser Husb. cvi. (1878) 196 This was both God and 
man, of Jewes the hoped king. 1579 Spenser Slteph. Cal. 
Dec. xoo ^All my hoped gaine is turnd to scathe. X625 
Modell Wit 62 b. Shall .. all my hoped ioyes be defeated in 
a moment? 1685 H. More Jllnstr. 300 Which are the 
hoped Consequences thereof. 

b. Now usually hoped-for : see Hope v. i. 

X593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 61 Cold biting Winter 
marres our hopddor Hay. 1694 Salmon Bates’ Disp. Ded. 
(1713) Aijb,^ Phis Book, which, through your Benignity, 
cannot go without its hop’d-for Effects. x86o Pusey Min, 
Profh. 485 Two-fifths only of the hoped-for produce was 
yielded. 

1 2. Viewed or contemplated with hope ; about 
which hopes are entertained. Obs . 

1581 Mulc aster Positions xii. (18S7) 241 His most honored 
P^I ncc » a nd his best hoped pupil I. 

3. Possessed of or imbued with hope, dial . 

1896 Barrie A/ arg.^ Ogilvy 11.(1807)34 The Doctor says 
this morning that he Is better hoped now, but at present we 
can say no more but only she is alive. 

Hopeful (h^a'pful),rx. (j 5.) [f.HorE sbA + -ful.] 
1 * toll of hope; feeling or entertaining hope; 
expectant of that which is desired. 


HOPELESSNESS. 

i 594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 24 Childe., Whose vgly 
vnnaturall Aspect May fright the hopeful! Mother at the 
view. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 124 Hopeful cf 
some reward. _ 1822 Jeffrey Let. Ixxxix. in Cockbum Lift 
1 1 , The. .happiest, hopefulest, creature that ever set fortua* 
at defiance. 1886 Ruskin Prxtcrita I. vii. 220 A time of 
active and hopeful contentment for both the young people, 
b. Expressive of hope. 

1607 Rowlands Guy, Earl Warw. 81 The comfort of a 
hopeful word bestowing. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. l iii, It 
is likely enough that ten thousand other young men.. made 
the same hopeful remark in the course of the same evenin'. 
2 . Causing or inspiring hope ; giving promise of 
success or future good, * promising ’ : said of a 
person or thing on which one’s hope is set, or con- 
cerning which hope is entertained ; sometimes 
ironically, of a young person who is likely to 
disappoint hopes. 

1568 Elizabeth Let. to Cecil in Strype A nn. Ref (1703' 

I. li. 5x5 That she would allow honorary salaries to the acute 
and hopeful youth, for their maintenance in their studies 
there. 1592 Shaks. Rom. $ Jttl, 1. ii. 15 Earth hath 
swallowed all my hopes but she, Shee’s the hopeful! Lady 
of my earth. . 16^7 in Wood's Life (O. H.S.) I. 301 nilt. 
Money to maintain hopeful students at the University. 1731 
Swift Sacram. Test Wks. 1761 III. 294 Which of the two 
is in the hopefullest Condition to ruin the Church. 1763 
Goldsm. Good-n. Man 1. Wks. (Globe) 611/1 Here comes 
his hopeful nephew; strange, goodnatured, foolish, open- 
hearted. 1865-6 H. Phillips Amcr. Paper Curr. II. 92 
Loans now seemed to afford a hopeful prospect of relief. 

b. as sb. {colloq.) A 'hopeful’ boy or girl: chiefly 
ironical. (Sometimes as a ^wort-proper name.) 

1720 Duchess Ormond Let. 18 Apr. in Swift’s Ills. 
(18x4) XVI. 363 Else young Hopeful might have been ia 
danger. x8xx Byron Hints fr. Hor. 256 O’er hoards 
diminish’d by young Hopeful’s debts. 1842 C. Whitehead 
Richard Savage (1845) III. vi. s8r Some of the young 
hopefuls make their parents pay pretty smartly for their !o\e. 
Hopefully (hpu-pfuli), adv. [f. prec.+-LY 2 .] 
In a hopeful manner ; with a feeling of hope; with 
ground for hope, promisingly. 

a 1630 Wotton Life Dk. Buckh . in Reliq. (1672) 237 He 
left all his female kindred . . either matched with peers of 
the realm actually, or hopefully with earls’ sons and heirs. 
1846 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) 1 . 171 The limits within which 
the human understanding can hopefully speculate. . iteh 
He set to work hopefully. 

Hopefulness (hJ»*pfulnes). [f. as prec.+ 
-ness.] The quality or state of being hopeful. 

1 . The state of feeling or expressing hope. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rcmernb. m. 170, I scarcely held it 

worth my hopefulnesse. 1858 J. H. Newman Hist. bx. 

II. it. ii, Perhaps he exaggerated his own hopefulness, m 
order to increase hers. 1886 Hall Caine Son of Hagarwc 
ix, Greta’s eyes were full of a radiant hopefulness. _ 

2 . The quality of inspiring hope ; promisinguess. 
X651 Fuller's Abel Rediv ., Zanchitis 390 Zanchius in hh 

youth shewing some testifications of his hopefulnesse. ify 8 
Strype Life Sir T. Smith ii. (R.), While he was thus a 
student here . . notice was taken of his parts and hopefuU- 
ness. Mod. The hopefulness of the political situation. 

Hopeite, hopite (h^u poit). Min. [Named 
1823, after Dr. T. C. Hope of Edinburgh: see 
-ITE.] A phosphate of zinc found in greyish-white 
crystals, never accurately analyzed. 

X824 Trans. R. Soc. Edin. X. 107 Description of Hopede, 
a New Mineral. 1834 T. Allan Min. 24 Sir David 
Brewster . . distinguished -it by the name of Hopeite. ^ 

Hopeless (harpies), a. [f. HorE sb. 1 + -less.j 

1 . Destitute of hope ; having or feeling no hope ; 
despairing. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 158 Hopelesse and helped* 
doth Egean wend. x6ix — Cymb. iv. iv. 27 Hop«!e^ c __ 
haue the courtesie your Cradle promis’d. x 6 S 9 HAMMON 
On Ps. cii. 6, I am as destitute and hopeless of it as t 
most solitary Pelican. 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 4 
On this [ice-floe] they spent a dismal and hopeless nig • 
1884 Contemp. Rev. May 629 Is it surprising that ^ 
army of the hopeless should forget the way to churcnl 

2 . Of or concerning which there is no nope, 

despaired of, desperate. . ,, 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. n. ii. (R.). He..keepes it v.e . 
and wary I ye to helpe in hopelesse tyde. 1583 Stasyh 
sEneis 11. (Arb.) 50 Laocoon..al hoaples Hce stnues. 75 
Johnson Rambler No. 87 P 2 A sign of hopeless depn )' 
that though good advice was given, it wrought no 1*1 , 

tion. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 185 He rc ^L 
from maladies which seemed hopeless. 1867 Freeman /* 
Cenq. I. v. 296 To reconcile the chronology is hopeless* 

+ 3. Unhoped-for, unexpected. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. v. 34 His watry exes .. 
lifie toward the azure skies, From whence descend i a / 

lesse remedies. 2624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. ido o 
thanks to God for so hopelesse a deliuerance. «i 

Hopelessly (h^«*plesli), adv. [f. P rcc * Jv* 

In a hopeless manner without or beyond nopc» 
so that there is no hope ; desperately. . 

x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Scomf. Lady 1. 1 'El.Lc. 
your last hope past? V. Lo. Hopelessly past 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 8 Hopclesly continuing 
takes, they live and dye in their absurdities. *838 
Alice 162 You are hopelessly in love with 
1873 Black Pr. Thule viii, Never was .. sea-song su 0 
hopelessly without spirit. . + 

Hopelessness (b^-pli-sms). [f- ns V n ■ . 
-nkss.J Hopelesscondilioti; u\int ofhopc, oesp 
stntc of being- despaired of, desperateness. 

1809 Han. More CocUts II. iq 0 od.) ^ 

- be deterred from ih> » "S 


superiority, which others might 
through hopelessness to reach. 185^ J. 
Sb. (1873) II. l i. 13 A message which 


. II. Nr.mn< HM- 
ell illustrates ta- 
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HOPPER, 


hopelessness of going to war with them. 1880 Ouida Moths 
II. 287 The old heavy burden of hopelessness and apathy 
had fallen on her’agatn. 

t Hopelost (hdn'piljtel), a. and sb. Obs. [f. 
Hope sb.* + Lost ppl. a.] a. adj. That has lost 
hope, despairing ; lost to hope, desperate, b. sb. 
One who has lost hope. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform . xxii. 70 Fretting with feir in 
Inward conscience, As hoiplost wichtis without all pacience. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Hohtished IJI. 1548/2 His two grace- 
lesse hopelost sonnes Shane and Alike Bourke. 1648 
Symmons Void. Chas. I, 148 Like a Company of poore 
Hope-Iosts.Jook up to that place of Honour, where erst 
they sat, 

fHo'pely, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hope +-LY 1 .] 
Of the nature of hope ; fraught with hope. 

^ 1653 H. Whistlf.r Upshot Inf. Baptisms 62 A noble 
instance of hopely probability by divine Providence. 

Hoper (bdh'pai). [f. Hope v. + -er*.] One 
who hopes. 

1382 Wvclif 2 Sam. xxii. 31 God .. a shelde is of alle the 
hopers [Vulg. sferatttium ] in hym. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 733/1 Such hopers and such loqers . . are yet 
no lesse begiled then are the beggers that dreme they finde 
great heapes of gold, a 1684 Leichton Comm. 1 Pet. Wks. 
(.1868) 196 Then shall these hopers be in eternal possession. 
1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 23 Nov., She is no hoper ; she 
sees nothing before us but despair and horror. 1889 W. 
Ward IV, G, IVard fy Oxf. Movent. 379 It would take a 
very enthusiastic hoper to look for success now. 

Hoper, obs. form of Hopper. 

Ho*p-ga ; rden. [f. Hop sb. 1 ] A field or piece 
of land devoted to the cultivation of hops. 

*573 R* Scot {title) A Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden, and necessarie Instructions for the making and 
mayntenance hereof. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 
160 In the Winter, when little else can be done to the Hop- 
garden. 1766 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 322 Orchards, 
cherry-grounds, hop-gardens, intermixed with corn and 
frequent villages. 

Ho’p-grOTmd. [f. Hop — prec. ; also, 
ground suited to the cultivation of hops. 

1679 Essex's Excell. 3 Coll. Mildmay came from his house 
to the place near the Hop-ground. 17x5 Lond. Gaz . No. 
5326/3 Four Acres of Hop Ground. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xv. III. 61 1 The hopgrounds of Kent would be as the 
vineyards of the Neckar. 

Hop-harlot, var. Hap-harlot, Obs. 

Hoping (hja-piq), vbl. sb. [f. Hope v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of thfc verb Hope ; hope ; + trust. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27016 Again }>e toJ>er hoping J>at es in 
werldes welth. a 1400-50 Alexander 4^ 3 e haue na hoping 
in J>at hathill at on hi3e sittis ; 1818 Blackw. Mag. III. 62 
A few years of confident hopings and unreserved trustings. 

Hoping, ppl. a. [-ing 2.] That hopes ; hope- 
ful. Hence Ho-pingly adv., hopefully. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lvi. (1612) 247 Contrarie to it 
that all did hopingly affect. 1842 Manning Serin. (1848) 
I. 374 Out of a hoping timidity. 1883 Von Bunsen in 
Harper s Mag. Aug. 367/2 Hopingly yet gravely did he ride, 
into Versailles. 

HopMnsian (bppkrnzian), a. and sb. [f. the 
name of the New England theologian Samuel 
Hopkins (1721-1803): see -IAN.] a. adj. Belong- 
ing to or adhering to . the theological system of 
Samuel Hopkins, a modification of Calvinism, b. sb. 
An adherent of this system. Hence Hopki'nsian- 
ism, the theological system of Samuel Hopkins. 

1850 Whittier Pr. iVks. (1889) II. 132 Hopkinsianism .. 
held . .that guilt could not be hereditary, i860 J. Gardner 
Faiths World II. 64/1 Some Christians .. called from their 
leader Hopkinsians, though they prefer to be called Hop- 
kinsian Calvinists. _ Ibid. 65/1 The Hopkinsian controversy 
is but little known in Britain. x886 Encycl. A liter. III. 339 
The founder of ‘ Hopkinsian divinity’. 

Hoplite (hjrplait). [ad. Gr. urrXinjs, f. oirXov 
weapon, piece of armour, heavy shield, pi. oirAa 
arms: see -ite.] A heavy-armed foot-soldier of 
ancient Greece. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v,, A painting which represented 
two hoplites. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xx. (18491 II. 143 The 
hoplites, or heavy-armed infantry of historical Greece, main- 
tained a close order and welf-dressed line. 1857 Birch 
Attc. Pottery (1858) I. 408 Ares appears as a hoplite. 

Hence Hoplitic (hppli’tik) a., belonging to or 
resembling a hoplite ; Hopli*tics (uoncc-zvd.), the 
drilling of hoplites. 

1851 Erase Vs Mag. X LI 1 1. 251 The heavy-armed Hoplitic 
angler, as he may be called, returns generally from his ex- 
pedition laden only with disappointment. 2886 Sidcwick 
Hist. Ethics ii. 21 New pedantries of ‘tactics ’and ‘ hop- 


mia . 

Hoplo- (hppltf)j before a vowel hopl-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. ottXov weapon, piece of armour, 
or of Oirkq hoof, as in Ho-plarchy (-aiki), nonce- 
7 vd. [after hierarchy] (seequot.). f Ho plocLrism 
[see Chrism] (seequot. 1656); so + Hoplochri*s- 
tdcal a. Hoplognathous (-^gna^as) a. [Gr. yva$os 
jaw], 1 having the jaw armed* {. Syd Soe. Lex. 2886). 
Hoplology (-p’lod^i) [see -logy], the science of 
weapons or armour. Hoplomachic (-morkik) a. 
[ad. Gr. 6n\onax it <bs, f. ^TrAo/ia^or fighting in heavy 
arms (cf. Hoplite)], fighting in heavy armour (in 
qnot.jtff.) ; so Hoplomachist (-fmakist), one who 
fights in heavy armour. Hoplonemertean (-n ?- 
ma’rtian), Hoplonemertine (-nfmautain) Zool., 
a. belonging to those nemertean worms in which 


the proboscis is armed with a stylet ; sb. one of these 
worms. .Hoplophorous (-p’foras) a. [Gr. oirXtxpopos 
bearing arms], ‘ bearing armour ; protected ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hoplopleurid (-pbu®Tid) Zool. [Gr. 
ir\(vpa rib, side], a fish of the extinct family Hoplo - 
pleundx , having the body provided with four rows 
of sub- triangular scutes. Hoplopodous (-p'p^dss) 
a. Zool. [Gr. onR-fj hoof, ttou?, tto 5 - foot], having 
the feet protected by hoofs. 

<11843 Southey Doctor (1B47) VII. 498 The chiefs of the 
Hierarchy, the Iatrarchy, the Nomarchy, and the *Hop- 
larchy (under which title both sciences, naval and military, 
were comprised)^ 1650 Charleton Paradoxes Proleg. 
d iv b, Our disquisition of the 2» on, or Casualties [? Causali- 
ties] of *Hoplochrisme. Ibid, e, Objection to the dignity 
of *HopIochristicalI Remedies. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Hopiochrism, an anointing ofArmes or weapons; as they 
do in the use of the weapon-salve. 1884 R. F. Burton Bk. 
of Sword 1 The imperious interest of *Hoplology. 1832 
Fraser s Mag. V. 696/I'hat most pugnacious, or, to use the 
old term, *bopIomachic of universities. 1793 Misc. in Ann. 
Seg. 398 Dempster, the last of the formidable sect of *Hop- 
lomachists, who fought every day . . either with sword or 
fist, in defence of his doctrines in ontni scibili. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hoplopodua, applied by Goldfuss to an Order 
{Hopiopoda ) .. including those [mammals] which have their 
feet protected by hooves : *hoplopodous. 

Hop-merchant, [f. Hop sb*] 

1 . A merchant who deals in hops. 

1639 Canterb. Marriage Licences 12 Nov., Henry Sum’er- 
sole of the city of London, hopmarchant. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. (1889) I. 156 He . . made bargains over a 
tankard with drovers and hop merchants. 

2 . slang, [with play on Hop sb. 2 ] A dancing- 
master ; a dancer. 

a 1700 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hop-Merchant, a Dancing- 
master. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxxviii, Imitated by 
your Hop-Merchants .. in their .. Country Dances. 
Hopnyt, obs. pa. t. of Open v. 

Hopoland, obs. f. Houpland, a garment. 
Hop-o’-my-thumb (hp*pomi]>r>:m). Also 6 
hopthumb, 9 hop-me-thumb. [In 16th c., hop 
on my thombe , from Hopz;. 1 (in imperative mood), 
applied to a person so small that he may be hyper- 
bolically told to hop on one’s thumb : cf. stick-in- 
the-mud, pick-me-2tp.] A dwarf, a pygmy: the 
name of a pygmy hero of nursery lore. Cf. Tom 
Thumb. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Hoppe upon my thombe, fretillon. 
x 546 J- Heywood Prov. (1867) 25 It is a small hop on my 
thombe. And Christ wot, It is wood at a woorde. 1583 
Stanyhurst AEntis iv. (Arb.) 106 A cockney dandiprat hop- 
thumb. 1594 Taming of Shrew (N.), Plaine friend hop of 
my thum, know you who we are ? 1681 Otway Soldier’s 
Fort. iv. i, You little Hopo’-my-thumb, come hither. 1827 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 67 He was a hop-o’-my-thumb no 
higher than the window-locker. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes 
II. 255 This _hop-o-my-thumb of a creature has begun to 
give herself airs since her marriage and her carriage. 

attrib. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812) I. 59 You pitiful 
hop 0’ my thumb coxcomb. 1819 Sporting Mag. Iv. 272, 

I cannot .. help laughing at such hop-me-thumb fellows. 
x88g Pall Mall G. 25 June 1/2 Austria is a mere Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb Power excepting so far as she is backed by Germany. 

+ Hoppe. Obs. Also 5 hoop(p)e. [Cf. OE. 
hoppe , pi. hoppan , 1 ornament, ? small bell ’ (Sweet). 
(Senses 1 and 2 are perhaps distinct words.)] 

1 . The seed-vessel of flax. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Bibleszv. in Wright Voc. 156 Le loceaus 
[du lyn] Gloss, hoppen [Cantb. MS. flaxbolles], 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii. (1495) 663 Floures of 
flex ben . , blewe, and after comyth hoppys, and therin is 
the seed. ^ And whan the hoppe begynnyth to wexe, thenne 
the flex is drawe vp. c 1440 Prontp. Parv . 246/1 Hoope 
[v.r. hooppe], sede of flax. 1552 Huloet, Hoppes of flaxe or 
hemp, lincidulum. 

2 . The cornel tree, and its fruit. 

1499 Garlandta's Liber Equiv. Voc. (W. de W.), Coma, 
fructus comi, hoppe: comus, quidant arbor, hoppe tre, 
ut quidant dicunt. 

Hopped (h?pt), a. [f. Hop sb.^ or v.- + -ed.] 
Furnished, mixed, or flavoured with hops. 

x 669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. 11. (1682) 174 A Receiver 
filled with hopped and fermented Beer. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dorn. Econ. 1 . 203 Thirty-five barrels of hopped wort 1897 
Daily News 6 Sept. 7/3 The bines being lightly^ hopped 
without any * tail , and the fruit all being within sight. 

Hopper 1 (hjrpai). [f. Hop v . 1 + -er 1 . OE. 
type *hoppere , implied in the feminine hoppestre. 

Sense 3 is naturally accounted for ; but the origin of sense 
5 is not clear, unless derived from resemblance to the mill- 
hopper, which is not favoured by the chronology of existing 
quotations.] 

1 . One who hops ; a leaper, dancer. 

C 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 442 pat fore a hoppare 
can nym sla. 1598 F lorio, Saltarino , . . a jumper, a hopper. 
*744-5 Mr s- Delany in Life ff Corr. (1861) II. 335 The 
dancers are to be [etc.]. These are the rest of the hoppers. 
1775-8 Tyrwhitt Notes on Chaucer's Knl.'s T., I conceive, 
a female hopper, or dancer, was called an hoppester. 1829 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 21/1 A great hopper and runner. 

b. pi. « A kind of play in which the actor hops 
on one leg* (J.) : see Scotch-hoppers, Hopscotch. 

2 . An animal characterized by hopping, esp. an 
insect or insect-larva that hops. 

Applied more or less spec, to a locust or grasshopper, 
a saltatorial beetle as the turnip flea, a saltatorial homop- 
terous insect as a froth -hopper, a flea, the cheese-hopper or 
maggot of the cheese-fly; also dial, to a samlet; in New- 


foundland to a seal of the second year. Also as a second 
element, iri cheese-hopper, grasshopper, sandhopper, etc. 

c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 3096 On wind cam fro westen, and 3o 
opperes nam, And warpes ouer in-to 3e se. 1797 Polwhelf. 
Hist. Devon I. 120 The Samlet of Mr. Pennant, called here 
tjie hopper. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 278 
M[usca) putrxs, the Tarvm of which are known to the house- 
wife by the name of hoppers, as those of all of them by the 
name of maggots. 1877 Mrs. Fleming Life Arnot (*879) 
J92 The armies of barbarous inhuman black hoppers are 
not greatly diminished. 1897 Chantb. Jmi. XIV. 766/2 
The locusts were attacked while still in the 4 hopper’ stage. 

3 . In a corn or other grinding mill, a receiver 
like an inverted pyramid or cone, through which 
grain or anything to be ground passes into the 
mill ; so called because it had originally a hopping 
or shaking motion (which is now usually transferred 
to the shaking-shoe, where that is present). 

C1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 119 Yet saugh I neuere. .How 
that the hopur wagges til and fra. c 1430 Pitgr. LyfMan- 
hodei. Ixxiii. (1869) 43 In the hoper of the mille..he was 

f rounden broken and brused. c 1585 Faire Em 1. ii. 175 in 
iinpson Sch. Shaks. II. 414 Now let me alone to pick the 
mill, to fill the hopper, to take the toll. 1786 Burns To 
Unco Guid i, The heapet happer’s ebbing still, And still the 
clap plays clatter. 1825 J, Nicholson Op era t. Mechanic 
158 The hopper.. is agitated by two iron pins on the axis. . 
that alternately raise the vessel containing the grain, which 
again sinks by its own weight. 1858 Thoreau Maine IV. 
(1894) 204 A boy collecting the long edgings of boards as 
fast as cut off, and thrusting them down a hopper, where 
they were ground up beneath the mill. 1876 T. Hardy 
Ethelberta II. xl. 151 Modem developments have shaken 
up the classes like peas in a hopper. 

4 . Applied to similar contrivances for feeding 
any material to a machine, and, generally, to 
articles resembling a mill hopper in shape or use. 

1763 W. Lewis Commerc. Phil.-techn. 277 The space in- 
cluded between the pipes, at their lower end, under the 
bason, is a kind of hopper. Ibid. 278 The water issuing 
from the hopper is necessarily reduced into drops. 1832 
Babbage Econ. Manuf. xiL (ed. 3) 28 To make the engine 
supply the fire with small quantities of fuel at regular inter- 
vals by means of a hopper. 2873 Spoil's Diet. Engin. III. 
2253 Receiving and weighing hoppers. Ibid. 2254 The 
sheet-iron funnel In which the grain is received before pas- 
sing up into the weighing hopper. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Hopper, x. a chute for feeding any material to a ma- 
chine. 2. The basin of a water-closet. 3. {Glass.) A conical 
vessel suspended from the ceiling, containing sand and 
water for the use of the glass-cutter. 1878 F. S. Williams 
Midi. Railw. 626 The tickets are placed in a kind of tube 
or hopper, down which they descend, and . . are drawn one 
by one across a printing machine. 1883 Daily News 27 July 
2/1 The new twelve-barrel Nordenfeldt gun.. Hoppers to fit 
on the feeders keep them constantly' replenished, and so 
incessant is the fire that in half a minute 600 shots were dis- 
charged. 

6 . A basket ; esp. a basket or other vessel in 
which the sower carries his seed. Now dial. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxx. 7 [Ixxxi. 6] His hend in hoper 
served hai. *36* Langl. P. PI. A. VH. 57 He heng an Hoper 
on his Bac In stude of a Scrippe. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
x. 43 Thyn hopur clothe hienys skyn ; and throwe Thy 
seede therynne. 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 10. 2649 Blithe 
Eng. Improv. Intpr. (1652) 179 Be sure ever and anon to 
stir up the bottom of your Hopper, or Seed-lop. 2822 Clare 
Vill. Miitstr. II. 106 What once were kernels from his 
hopper sown, Now browning wheat-ears. 

6 . A barge in attendance on a dredging machine, 
which carries the mud or gravel out to sea and 
discharges it through an opening in its bottom. 
Also hopper-barge. 

2759 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) II. 588 A person in- 
vented a machine.. called a Hopper.. to take ballast out of 
ships, .convey the same to the sea. and there drop it. 2887 
Daily News 14 Dec. 2/6 New steamer Giralda, when off 
Claxheugh, river Wear, came into collision with a laden 
hopper. 2894 Ibid. 8 Oct. 6/7 The men who were working 
the marine dredger and its attendant hoppers in the outer 
port of Port Said. 

7 . = hopper-car : see 10. 

2862 N. V. Tribune 10 June {Bartleltl, Of the fifty-seven 
hoppers thrown over Opequan bridge, one half can be put 
into serviceable order again. 


8. A funnel-shaped or hopper-like hollow. 

2838 T. L. Mitchell 3 Exp. E. Austral. (1839) II. 319 
We find among the features on these lofty river banks many 
remarkable hollows, not unaptly termed 1 hoppers * . . from 
the water sinking into them, as grain subsides in the hopper 
of a mill. 1847 D. A. Wells & S. H. Davis Sk. Williams 
Coll. 88 You find yourself on the edge of a gulf at least a 
thousand feet deep, the four sides of which apparently con- 
verge to a point at the bottom. This place, from its peculbr 
form, is called the Hopper. 

9 . Pianoforte. A piece attached at the back part 
of a key to raise the hammer and regulate the 
distance to which it falls back from the string 
after striking it. Also called grasshopper. 

2840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 140/2^ The action of the 
piano-forte, on its first introduction, consisted of a a 
lifter, a hammer, and a dam per.. Longman and Broderip .. 
brought out a patented invention has-mg two addl * , 
parts in the action, namely, the hopper, and ' 

hammer. 1896 HirKINS Pior.o/crU V The hej, hopper, 
spring and set-off. . . 

10 . attrib. and Comb. a. appositive, as (sensc 6) 
hopper-barge, -punt. b. Of or tolo,, K .n E lo a 
hopper, at (sense 3) hopper feed, form , head 
mouth ; (sense 9) hopper button, lever, ’pn»S- 
Shaped like or resembling the hopper of a mill, 
as hopper casement, closet, hip, fan, roof ventilator. 
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d. parasynthetic, as (sense 5: cf. quot. 17S7 s.v. 
Hoppet 1 i) hopper-arsed \ - hipped , - nimped adjs. 

e. Special combs. : hopper axis, a contrivance 
for grinding apples, something like a coffee-mill; 
hopper-boy, ‘ a name given in mills to a rake 
which moves in a circle, drawing the meal over an 
opening through which it falls* (Craig 1847); 
hopper-car, a kind of car or truck for carrying 
coal, gravel, etc., shaped like a hopper, and empty- 
ing through an opening at the bottom ; hopper- 
cock, a valve for water-closets, etc. (Knight Diet. 
Afech.); *{* hopper -crow, ? a crow that follows a 
seed-hopper during sowing ; hopper-eared, -free 
adjs. (see quots.) ; hopper-hood, a hooded seal in 
its second year. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, *Hof>f>er-arsi % when the 
Breech sticks out. 1787 [see Hoppet 1 x]. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 124 It performs all the operations of 
thrashing, winnowing, grinding, and bolting, together with 
an iron “ hopper axis for grinding apples. 1895 Westm . 
Gas. 16 Oct. 4/2 The Admiralty “hopper barge, .for use at 
the Gibraltar new Dry Dock and Extension Works, had an 
adventurous voyage. 1840 Penny Cycl \ XVIII. 141/2 
Hopper spring. . Hopper lever. .'’Hopper button. .Sustain- 
ing spring, .fixed in the front end of the hopper lever. 18S2 
N. V. Tribune 10 June (Bartlett), There were one hundred 
and eighty-three iron “hopper-cars recovered in a condition 
to be restored. 1844 Catholic Weekly Instr. 103 “Hopper 
casements, .should be inserted in almost alt the windows, in 
order to secure due ventilation, a 1592 Greene fas. IP, 
v. if. To gather feathers like to a “hopper-crow, And Jose 
them in the height of alt my pomp? 1744-50 W. Ellis 
Mod. Husbandm. III. 1. 19 (E.D.S.) Such land would re- 
turn an “hopper-eared crop at harvest, or, in plainer English, 
a little ear, with a few kernels. 1887 Pall Mall G. 12 Mar. 
2/1 Mr. Maxim’s next effort was also a 3-pounder, using a 
long cartridge, but having a very short action and a “hopper 
feed. 1829 J. Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss. 51 When the 
tenants of the manor of Sheffield ground their corn at the 
lord’s mill, some of them were called *Iwppcr-frces, being 
privileged. 1898 Edin . Rev. A pr. 440 The ‘hopper-free’ 
tenants at Leeds .» had their corn grinded immediately 
upon the emptying of the hopper, though there were never 
so many attending. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 55 With 
“hoppir hippis, and benches narrow, 1672 Wycherley 
Love in Wood 11. i, She is bow-legg’d, “hopper-hipp’d. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. 198 The large square wooden pipe., 
terminates.. in a “hopper-mouth proper for receiving in the 
burthen. 1884 Health Exhib. Calal. 59/2 Flushing Water 
Closet, with “Hopper Pan. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 

* Hopper-punt, a flat-floored lighter for carrying soil or 
mud, with a hopper or receptacle in its centre, to contain 
the Jading. 1626 Middleton Worn. Beware Worn. n. ii, 
Her body straight, not “hopper-rump’d. 1840 “Hopper 
spring [see hopper button ]. 1895 Hipkins Pianoforte Gloss., 
Hopper Spring , the wire spring that regulates the angle of 
the sticker or hopper, and accelerates its return under the 
notch or roller 

Hence Hoppered a . : cf. hopper-hipped (above). 
1704 D’Urfey Hell beyond Hell 54 Holland, up to the 
ankles fine, But hopper’d still about the chine. 

Hopper 2 (hp-p.-u). [f. Hop v.- + -er!.] 

1 . One engaged in picking hops ; a hop-picker. 
17x9 in Cowper Canterb. Reg., St. George (1891) 207 

Edward Even and Alice his pretended wife, hoppers and 
way-going persons. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. lxxxvii, The 
venerable Society of weeders, podders, and hoppers, i860 
Dickens Unco mm. Trav. xi, Many of these hoppers are 
Irish, but many come from London. 

2 . A brewers vat in which the infusion of hops 
is prepared to be added to the wort ( Cent . Diet.). 

3 . all rib., as hopper-house. 

1883 J. Y. Stratton Hops ff Hop-pickers 45 The hopper- 
house is generally a long low-pitched building. 1884 Daily 
News 23 Sept. 3/2 Great efforts have been made, .to provide 
suitable lodgings for the hoppers, and 'hopper-houses* 
catch the eye at every turn of the road.- 
Hopper, erron. form of Hooper 2, wild swan. 
tHoppestere. 06 s. [OE. hoppystre, f. hoppian 
to hop : see -ster. The mod. form would be 
hofster ; cf. Chaucer s tappcslere , now tapster .] A 
female dancer, a danceress. In the quot. from 
Chaucer app. used attrib. = ‘ dancing 
1 Schippes . hoppesteres ' answers to navi lellatrici (= 

* warlike ships f ) in Boccaccio’s Teseide , which it is sup- 
posed that Chaucer misread as ballatrici (= dancers, danc- 
ing, pi. fern.). Speght (followed by IJullokarand Cockeram) 
erroneously explained ‘ hoppesteres* as ‘pilots V See Skeat, 
Chaucer V. Bo. 

c xooo /Elfric Horn. I. 484 He .. fijes mreran wite^an 
deat 5 fccre Iy 5 ran^ hoppystran hire glides to mede fon;eaf. 
e 1386 Chaucer Knt. s T. 1159 Yet saugh I brent the shippes 
hoppesteres [ Comb . MS. hospesterys). 

Hoppet 1 (lip-pet). Chiefly north, dial. Also 
7 - hobbot, 9 hoppett, -itt. [? f. Hopper* with 
dim. suffix. Cf. also HoBnET.] 

1. A basket, esp. a small hand-basket. 

1671 Skinner Etym. AngL, Hoppet , vox agro Line, 
mitatissima significat autem Corbem seu Calathum quo 
fructus circumferunt. 1674 Ray A r . C. Words at A Hoppet , 
a little Handbasket. x688 R. Holme A rntoury in. 392/1 
An Hoppet, or Hobbet . . is a Vessel of wood to carry corn 
in by mm that sovveth the same. *787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
Hoppet, a little basket, chiefly for holding seed-corn, worn 
by the husbandmen, in sowing, at their backs, whence a man 
with protuberant buttocks is compared to a man accoutered 
with a hoppet, and stiled hop pet -arsed, vulgarly hopper- 
arsed. 1818 Craven Dial., Hoff it, a little basket. 1847-78 
H all! well, Hoppet ,.. the dish used bv miners to measure 
their ore in. x 8 S 5 IK Line. Gloss M Hoppet, a small hand- 
basket with lids.* ‘ She has ta’en a hoppet with her lunch.* 


2. A large bucket, used for lowering and raising 

men and materials in the shaft of a mine or other 
excavation. - • * . 

1865 Ann. Reg. 3 The engineer was astonished to find 
that the hoppet containing the men stopped m the shaft. 
1888 Times 9 Apr. 6/5 The hoppet is a large iron bucket 
fastened by three hooks and chains to therope. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 8 Sept. 3/1 The workmen are raised by means of 
a ‘hoppett’, which a steam engine lifts or lowers as re- 
quired. 1897 Times 10 Mar. 13/6 One hoppit came up with 
debris showing slight dampness. 

3. A bee-hive ; also bee-hoppet. dial. 

Ho’ppet 2 . local. [? dim. of Hope sb . 2 ] 

1. An enclosure ; a yard, paddock, or the like. 
1701 Deed [relating to properties called] *a Barn and 

Hoppett'. 1864 Gd. Words 581/2 There is a hoppet big 
enough for the run of a pony. 1867 Crint. Chronol. York 
Castle 153 Crowther and Hoyle were interred in the hoppet 
at the back of the Castle. 

2. A gaol or prison. [May peril, belong to prec. 
word : cf. cage , coop similarly used.] 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Hoppet, the jail. ‘They 
were putten i* t’ hoppet imprisoned. 

Ho’ppet 3 . north, dial \ [dim. from Hop vA~] 
An inlant in arms. : 

1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. II. Gloss, s.v. Trent ut a, A 
young child danced in the arms is by metaphor called a little 
hoppet. 1828 Craven Dial,, Hoppit, an infant. 

Hop-picker. A -labourer employed to pick 
the ripe hops from the bines; usually one of 
a large body who annually migrate to the hop- 
gTowing districts to do this work; also, a me- 
chanical contrivance for picking, cleaning, and 
sorting hops. So Hop-picking, the work of pick- 
ing hops, which annually gives temporary employ- 
ment in the country to large bodies of the poor. 

1760 Engraving of picture by G. Smith , The Hop Pickers. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) II. 20 To the festivities of 
Harvest Home must be referred the following popular 
custom among the hop-pickers in Kent. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Hop-picker, .. a machine for picking hops. 1812 
Examiner 5 Oct. 629/2 Hop-picking completed. 

Hoppill: see Hopple v. 

Soppiness (hp'pines), [f. assumed adj. * hoppy , 
f. Hop jA 2 + -ness.] Hopping manner or quality. 

1860 J. White Hist. France (ed. 2) 3 Animals [frogs].. the 
exact image of himself in hoppiness of motion. 

Hopping (hp-piq), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Hop vA + -ing 1 .] 
L The action of the verb Hop, in various senses. 

. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 379/79 At |>is bruydale was plei 
I-nou3h: song and grethoppingue. a Psalter 

xxxix. 6 Hoppynge & daunceynge of tumblers & herlotis. 
1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. 1. ii. 10 b, Vndecent hop- 
ping and dauncing. 2879 H. Spencer Data Ethics x. § 66. 
281 The perpetual hoppings of the canary from bar to bar of 
its cage. 

2. A dance ; a rural festival of which dancing 
forms a principal part. 

c 2330 A rth. 4. Merl. 3545 Men made song and hop- 
inges, Ogain the come of this kinges. c 1570 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 202 The day that one John Fletcher of 
Chester made a hopping. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-scr. Disc. 
32 To Horse-race, Fair, or Hoppin go. 1843 Hardy in 
Proc. Berio. Nat. Club II. No. 22. 55 These feasts, or as 
they are called elsewhere in Northumberland, hoppings, are 
held on the festival day of the patron Saint., x 889 Archzol. 
AEliana XIII. 322 At Newburn..the hopping is held about 
the feast of St. Margaret of Antioch. 

Hopping, vbl. sb.- [f. Hop si. 1 or v.- + -ingI.] 

1. The gathering of hops ; hop-picking. 

1 7*7 Canterb. Parish Reg., St. George (ed. Cowper) 206 
One Robert Northborn, a stranger came hopping [=a-hop- 
ping]. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. lxxxvii, The profession of 
hopping. 2880 Times io Sept. 9/4.The. return of the hopping 
season. Ibid. 9/5 A labourer, with his wife and children, 
may make from £6 to .£8 by ‘ the hopping \ 

2. The flavouring of malt liquor with hops. 

18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4* Art II. 570 Of Boiling 
and Hopping. 1890 Daily News ia Oct.. 2/3 English hops 
suitable for fine ale brewing or dry hopping must prove to 
be in limited supply. 2804 Times 6 Mar. 4/1 When German 
hops were used for hopping down. 

Hopping*, ppl. <7. 1 [f. Hop vA + -ing 2 .] 

1. That hops : see the verb. 

1785 Burns Winter Night iv, Ilk happing bird. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rov. 127 The little shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome insects of the hour. 2799 
Coleridge Lett. (2895) 280 A little hopping, over-civil sort 
of thing. 

2. Comb. Hopping-dick, local name fora species 
of thrush {A ferula leucogenys) common in Jamaica, 
resembling the blackbird in appearance and song 
(A fa under's Treas. Nat. Hist. (1874) 325); hop- 
pi ng-john ( Southern U.S.), a stew of bacon with 
pease or pease and rice seasoned with red pepper; 
hopping-mad a. {dial, and Cf.S.), violently angry, 
so as to dance with rage. 

Olmsted Slave States 506 The greatest luxury with 
which they are acquainted is a stew of bacon and peas, with 
red pepper, which they call * “Hopping John '. 1675 Cotton 
» 52, I us a to make him “hopping mad. a 1860 
Redo*/ papers 275 (Bartlett) bliss Fustick said 
Liddy Ann was too old to wear plumes.. which made Liddy 
boppm mad, and Jed to an awful quarref. 

Hence Ho-ppingiy adv. 

1598 Ilorio, Saltellonc, hopping!}', skippingly. 

Hopping, ppl. a?- [f. Hor vl- + -iso*.] En- 
gaged in hop-picking. 


2860 Dickens Uncomm . . Trav. xi, The whole country 
side, .will swarm with hopping tramps. } 

Hcrppity. [f. Hop v . 1 ] Another name for 
Halma. 

1894 L. B. Sperry Confid. Talks with . Yng. Men xvii, i5< 
Games of all sorts, base-ball, foo t-ball,.. checkers, hoppitjC 

Hopple (hf’p’l), v. [Origin obscure ; it is 
exemplified earlier than Hobble v . in same sense 
and can hardly be a later variant of that word; 
rather does the corresp. sense of hobble seem to be 
taken from hopple. But Rilian has early mod.FL 
hoppelen — MDn. hobelen to jump, dance ; and see 
the German forms mentioned under Hobele ?.] 

irons. To fasten together the legs of (a horse or 
other beast) to prevent it from straying ; also transj. 
to fetter (a human being) ; = Hobble v. 7 . 

1586 in Scot ter Manor Rec. (A T .W. Line. Gloss.), That nee 
man hoppell noe cattell in the Forthe. 2630 /&</., That noe 
man shall leave his horsse or beaste loose in the fallout 
feilde but to hoppill tether or bringe him home att night. 
1660 H. . More Myst. Godl. ix. vii. § 8 Superstitious!)* 
hoppled in the Toils and Nets of superfluous Opinions. 
a 1749 Chalkley Whs. (2766) 382, I think then he ought to 
be muzzled and hoppled too. 2807 P. Gass JmL 223 We 
caught all our horses and hoppled them. 2876 Morris 
Sigurd 1. 26 What of men so hoppled should be the tale to tell! 

Hopple (Vp’l), slr - L f - Hopple y.] 

1. An apparatus for hoppling horses, etc. (see 
prec.) ; also transf. a fetter ; = Hobble si. 3. . 

a 1825 Forby Foe. E. Anglia, Hopple. i88fi Guernsey 
News 18 June ft A pattern hopple for sheep., was sub- 
mitted . 1888 \V. .Morris Dream J. Ball iv. 34 , 1 . .went up 
and down my prison what I could for ray hopples, 1892 
M. C. F. Morris Yorks h. Folk-Talk 223 When they are 
milking a cow they tie her hind legs with a hopple. 

2. ? = Hobble-bush. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Strange Lady vii, A pebbly brook, 
where rustling winds among the hopples sweep. 

!l Hoppo (hfptf). [See quot. 1 S 82 .] In China: 
The board of revenue or customs. Also (short for 


hoppo-man.) an officer of the customs. 

27x1 C. Lockyer Trade in India xox (Y.) The Hoppos, 
who look on Europe Ships as a great branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair Words imaginable. 2726 Shel- 
vocke Voy. round World 446 We should have met with 
great trouble from the Hoppo-men, or Custom-house Officers. 
Ibid. 448 The Bonita’s boat. .was.. pursued by a.Hoppo.or 
Custom-house boat. 1748 Anson’s Voy. m. vii. 355 The 
Hoppo or Chinese Custom-house officer at Macao, tw* 
Fan Kivae at Canton 36 (Y.) The * Hoppo’ (as he was in* 
correctly styled) filled an office especially created for. the 
foreign trade at Canton. . . The Board of Revenue is in 
Chinese 4 Hoo-poo and the office was locally misapplied 
to the officer in question. 

Ho’p-pole. [f. Hop j//.i] A tall pole on 
which hop-plants are trained. 

1573-4 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (2886) III. 5^3 
setting up the hop poles.. vj d . a 2687 Cotton Poevts, lo 
J. Bradshaw (R.), Like hop-poles in a hop-yard reard. 
2784 [see hop-kiln s. v. Hop sb. 1 5 b]. 1892 Spectator 23 Jan. 
128 Alder for charcoal, chestnut for hop-poles. 

Hoppyne, obs. form of Open. 

Hop-sack, kopsack (bp-psrek). [f. Hop A 1 ] 

1. A sack in which hops are packed. 

X48X-00 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 72 Item, making 
of the hopsakes iiij.n 1 '. 1612 Rowlands More knaves . }(> 
A iv, Great large abhominable breech Like Brewers tiop- 
sackes. 1753 School of Man 28 Vice may be said to ge 
admittance to us habited in velvet, but comes from 1 
a*Hopsack. 2869 Punch 20 July 20/2 He would come in a 
hop-sack, with a cabbage-leaf on his head. 

2 . =next, b. 

1892 Daily News 15 Oct. 7/t Every variety of surface d 
supplied, .from the sheeny * faced cloth* to the rough hofj* 
sack*. 1893 Ibid. 28 Mar. 2/3 ‘Horse-cloth’, ‘hopsack , 
and other similar kinds of material, which are only coar 
in appearance, being really made of the finest "•ooj. 

Hop-sacking, a. The material of which hop- 
sacks are made, a coarse fabric composed of henip 
and jute. b. Applied to a woollen dress-fabric 
made with a roughened surface. 

1884 Girls Own Paper Feb. 212/1, I give *b e .P r vf rC [^. 
to unbleached linen and hop sacking. 1893 Datly Att 1 
July 6/3 A gown of hop-sacking, shot mauve and grey. 

Ho’p-score. local. = Hopscotch. . .. 

1829 J. Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss ^ Hop-score, a 
game. 1890 N. <5- Q. 7 th Ser. IX. 296 The game has al«a>s 
I believe, been called in Yorkshire and the Jvortn 
countries ‘ hop-score *. 

f Hop-scot. Obs. rare . =* Hopscotch. 

1789 Archzol. IX. 18 (D.) A very common game at > 
school called hop-scot. t 

Hopscotch, (hppskptf). [f. Hor v . 1 + •? C0TCB V 

an incised line or scratch : n formation like { a . 
penny , heal-all , etc.] A children’s game, cons J. s / E 
in hopping on one foot and driving forward vnj 
a flat stone, fragment of a slate or tile, etc., n 
one compartment to another of an oblong nfi 
traced out on the ground, so as always to >1 
over or clear each scotch or line. Also & 
Hop-score , Hop-scot , and (earlier) 
iBox Strutt Sports 4- Past. iv. 1* 339 
boys m my memory there was a pastime calieu n oj , 
1840 R. H. Dana Brf Mast xxxxC 72 Pfay.ng hopu & * 
other games on the hard sand. 1886 American a Q 
It would seem that the well-known ° rr v 

scotch* dates back to the beginning of the OiM'nan 
attrib. 1897 Pop. Set. Monthly Nov. 64 Streets a 
cross and rccross in delightfully hopskotch fashion. 
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■ Ho'psliackle, il. Obs. exc. dial. [The second 
element is app. Shackle ; the first is obscure : cf. 
Hopple, Hamshackle.] * A ligament for confining 
a horse or cow ' (Jam.) ; a hopple or hobble. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 128 Socb runners .. in 
the end . . cum behind others and deserue but the hop- 
shakles, if the Masters of the game be right iudgers. 

So Hopshackle (in 6 Sc. hap-) v. traits to 
hopple or hobble. Obs. exc. dial. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 12 He stackerit lyk ane 
strummall awer [i.c. aver, old horse] That hap shackcllit 
war abone the kne. 1879 Waugh Chimney Comer 17 Thou 
walks as if thou were hop-shackle’t. 

Hopthumb: see Hop-o’-my-thdmb. 

Ho p-yard. [f. Hop jA. 1 ] = Hop-garden. 

1533-4 V Estrange Househ.-bk. in A rchxol. XXV. 538 
For trymyng of the hopp yerd. 1552 Huloet, Hoppe yarde, 
arbustum. 1587 Harrison England n. xiii. (1877) 1. 259 
There be now no houses at all, but hopyards. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia 11. 28 They hill it about like a hop-yard. 
a 1687 [see Hop-pole]. 1881 Whitehead Hops 22 The hop- 
yards in Worcestershire are .. situated upon the better and 
richer clays and marls. 

Hopyn, Hoqueton, obs. flf. Open, Haqoeton. 
Hor, var. Her foss. fron. Ohs., their; ME. var. 
of Hair ; obs. f. Hour ; var. Hore Ohs., filth. 

•f Horaba-ptist. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Gr. &pa 
or L. horn hour.] One who baptizes every hour. 
a 1641 [see Holobaptist s. v. Holo-]. 

Horal (ho®*ral), a. [f. L. hor -a hour + -al. 
Late L. had horal is.] Of or pertaining to an hour 
or hours ; horary ; hourly. 

17x7 Prior Alma hi. 268 If the horal orbit ceases, The whole 
[watch] stands still. 1808 F. Balfour InAsiat.Res. VIII. 27 
A column for the horal variations of sol-lunar power. 2896 
Daily News 13 Nov. 7/7 The same rectification of the horal 
system that has already taken place in all Europe with the 
exception of France, Spain, and Portugal. 

Hence Horally adv hourly, in relation to hours. 
X623 Cockeram, Horally, hourely. 

Horaricras (horea-riss), a. rare. [f. late L. 
hordri-us Hobart + -ous.] *=next, 3 . 

x866 Treas. Bpt., Horarious , enduring for an hour or two 
only ; as the petals of Cist us. 

Horary (h5»*rari), a. [ad. med.L. hordri-us, 
{. kora Hour : see -ary and cf. F. horaire.] 

X. Of, relating to, or indicating the hours. Horary 
angle = Hour-angle. Horary circle : see Circle 
sb. 2,13 a; also, the circle of hours on a dial-plate. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 193 Understood no more of 
Nature, than a rude Countrey-fellow does of the Internal 
Fabrick of a Watch, that onely sees the Index and Horary 
Circle. x688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things x. 19 Fur- 
nished with a stile, with horary lines and numbers, and . . 
all the requisites of a sun dial. 1767 Phil. Trans. LVII. 
390 The horary spaces, or angular distances of the hours on 
tne dial. 1798 tr. PC rouse's Voy. round World III. 332 
M. de Langle himself took the distances and horary angles, 
1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 13 The angle which the meri- 
dian of a star makes with the meridian of the place of 
observation, is called the star’s Horary Angle. 1853 Chr. 
Remembr. Jan. 71 The general horary arrangement of time. 
2. Occurring every hour, hourly. 

1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady 1. vi, Horary shifts Of shirts 
and waste-coats. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 152 
A dayly, horary, momently breaking of that great Evan- 
gelicall precept. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet, s.v.. The Horary 
motion of the earth on her axis is 15 0 . 1881 Nature No. 
620. 480 The horary average [of meteors] increased rapidly 
between the evening and morning hours. 

+ 3. Lasting only for an hour, or for a short 
time ; applied to fruits that will not keep. Obs. * 
x6zo Venner Via Recta vii. 114 These and such like 
horarie and quickly perishing fruites. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India <5- P. 293 Melons, Cucumbers, and other Horary 
Fruits. 

4. Astrol. Horaiy question, a question, the answer 
to which is obtained by erecting a figure of the 
heavens for the moment at which it is propounded. 
Hence, Relating to such questions, as horaiy 
astrology , prediction l 

1647 Needham Levellers Lev. 9 To perswade the Lady 
Arnabella to come to me, to be resolv’d ’bout some horary 
question. 1664 Butler Hud. it. Hi. 985 Draw a Figure that 
shall tell you What you perhaps forget, befell you, By way 
of Horary inspection. 1790 SreLY Astrol. (1792) 1 . 107 Cal- 
-culating nativities or resolving horary questions. 18x9 
J. Wilson Diet. Astrol. s. v., The figure for a horary 
question is erected in the same manner as for a nativity. 

Horary, sb. rare. [ad. late L. hordri-um dial, 
book of hours, nent. sing, of hordri-us (see prec.).] 
fl. Eccl. A book containing the offices for the 
•canonical hours. Obs. 

1631 Heylin St. George 1. v. § xi. 93 So was it in our Ladies 
Horarie, or horarium, according to the use of Sarurm 1789 
Burney Hist. Mus. III. i. 9 This year [T549] all. .breviaries, 
•offices, horaries. .were called in and destroyed. 

2. An hourly account or narrative. (Cf. diary.') 
1864 Sat. Rev. 31 Dec. 817/1 Todleben tells us that Can- 
•robert deployed on the heights by two o’clock ; Kinglake, 
that Bosquet .. crossed by the ford .. at 2*10; and so on 
.through the horary of the battle. 

Horatian (horc^an), a. (sb.) [ad. L. Ho ra- 
dio n-us, f. Horati-us gentile name of the poet 
Horace.] Belonging to or characteristic of the 
Latin poet Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
B.C, 65 -S), or his poetry, b. as sb. The language 
-of Horace. 


1851 Tennyson in Life (1897) I. 341 A far-off echo of the 
Horatian Alcaic. 1C9X S. -Mostyn Curatica xoHe capped 
my verse instantaneously, and for the next half-hour we 
conversed in Horatian. 

Horee, obs. form of Hoarse. 

+ Horcop, hor ecop. Obs. Also 6 dial, hoore- 
cup, -chup. [ME; f. hor whore + ? Cop sb .- ; but 
the analytical sense is not clear.] A bastard. Also 
as a term of abuse. 

F1430 Syr Tryatn. 224 Hyt were not feyre, A horcop to 
be yowre heyre. c 1440 Promf>. Paru. 2*6/1 Horcop, bas- 
tarde. CX440 Gesta Rom. lxvii. 384 (Add. MS.), I gafe 
souke, and noryshed my ij. hore Coppis. 14.. Norn, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 694/p Hie pelittguis, a horcoppe. 1578 Whet- 
stone Promos it. tv, T’wyll teache the boor ecu p wyt. 

Hord, obs. f. Hoard, Horde ; var. Ord Obs. 

+ Hord. Obs. [ad. L. Jiorda in same sense.] 

1623 Cockeram, Hord, a Cow great with Calfe. 1658 in 
Phillips. 

Horda*rian. rare . [f. med.L. horddri-us, ad. 
OE. hordere treasurer, Hoarder.] (See quot.) 

1892 G. W. Kitchin Comp. Rolls 32 The Hordarian, who 
had charge of th 2 home or material resourcesof the Convent ; 
providing bread and beer, meat and fish, for the Refectory. 
Ibid. 496 Hordarius , a Hordarian, officer in charge of the 
hoard or collection of property belonging to the Monastery 
[at Winchester]. 

So Ho-rdary [ad. med.L. hordarici], the depart- 
ment of the monastery under the hordarian. 

2892 G. W. Kitchin Comp. Rolls Index 527 Hordary, 
Chaplain of the. 

Horde (h5°.id), sb. Forms : 6-8 borda, hord, 

7 hordia, 7-8 hoord, 7 - horde. [Ultimately ad. 
Turk! ordd, also ordi, ordu, urdu camp (see Urdu), 
whence Russ, ordd horde, clan, crowd, troop, Pol. 
Jiorda , Ger., Da. horde , Sw. hord , It. orda, Sp., Pr. 
horda , F. horde (1559 in Hatz.-Darm.). The 
initial h appears in Polish, and thence in the 
Western European languages. The various forms 
horda , horde , hord were due to the various channels 
through which the word came into Eng.] 

1. A tribe or troop of Tartar or kindred Asiatic 
nomads, dwelling in tents or wagons, and migrating 
from place to place for pasturage, or for war or 
plunder, b. Also applied to other nomadic tribes. 

Golden Horde , name for a tribe who possessed the khanate 
of Kiptchak, in Eastern Russia and western and central 
Asia, from the 13th century till 1480. 

1555 Eden Decades 280 Tartares are diuided by companies 
which they caule Hordas . . they consiste of innumerable 
Hordas. 1560 Jenkinson in Hakluyt Voy. (1886) III. 225 
The Nagayans. .were diuided into diuers companies called 
Hords. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. (ed. 7) 560 The Tarta- 
rians are divided into certaine commonalties, and Colonies, 
called of them Hordes. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvii. xxi, 
As the Scythian Hordas stray. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 421 Stayed with him in his hord (which consisted 
of about 1000 housholds of a kindred). 1740 Thompson 
& Hogg. in Hanway Trav. {1762) I. iv. lit. 239 They are 
divided into three hordas, under the government of a khan. 
1709 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. II. 78 The Kirghises 
. .have always been divided into three hordes, the great, the 
middle and the little hordes. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) 

I. i. 2 Nations trembled at the coming of the Golden Horde. 

b. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 745 (Greenland) In 
which Tents they lived by hoords. 1695 Temple Hist. 
Eng. Introd., Such were the Hords among the Goths, the 
Clans in Scotland, and Septs in Ireland. 1838-42 Arnold 
Hist. Rome (1846) II. xxxiiL 320 Of the Gauls, new hordes 
had lately arrived from beyond the Alps. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancred vi. iv, I am sprung from a horde of Baltic pirates. 

2. iransf. A great company, esp. of the savage, 
uncivilized, or uncultivated ; a gang, troop, crew. 

16x2 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 426 Pillars of Stone, 
which sometimes were Hoords of Men and Beasts feeding, 
transformed. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 1. Wks. VIII. 99, I 
hardly shall allow that with the horde of regicides we could 
..obtain any thing at all deserving the name of peace. , 
1837 W. Irving Capt . Bonneville II. 160 Eager to be out i 
of the vicinity of such a piratical horde. 1883 19/// Cent. 
May 901 In all our^ large cities there are hordes of little 
ragged urchins who live on the streets. x888 H. E. Scudder 
in Atlantic Monthly Aug. 227/1 This great horde of young 
readers in America has created a large number of special 
writers for the young. 

b. Of animals : A moving swarm or pack. 

1834 Lytton Pompeii iv. iv, The grass still moved to the 
stir of the insect horde. 2864 Swinburne Atalanta 823 
Wolves in a wolfish horde. 

Hence Horde v. intr to form a horde ; to con- 
gregate or live as in a horde. 

1821 Byron Sardan. v. i. 209 My fathers’ house shall 
never be a cave For wolves to horde and howl in. 

Horde, obs. form of Hoard. 

HordeaceottS (h£id/,? l *j 3 s), a. [f. L. horde - 
dee-us, f. Jiordeum barley : see -aceous.] Of the 
nature of barley ; related to or resembling barley. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

t Ho’rdeate. Obs. [ad. med.L. hordedt-um, 
f. hordeuin barley. Cf. F. orgeat. ~\ A drink made 
of barley ; a decoction of barley. 

1639 J. W. tr. Guibert's Char. Physic. J. 28 To make a 
Hordeat or mundified Barly. .1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. 162* They may be used instead of apozems and 
Hordeates. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, vii. 60 , 1 pre- 
scribed him that night a barly-cream .. We repeated the 
hordeat that night. 

Horden, Hordere, obs. ff. Ordain, Order. 

Hordein (h*rjd/|in). Chem. [f. L- horde-urn 


barley + -in.] A pulverulent • substance obtained 
from barley -meal : see quots. 

*826 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 259 In this grain, PrOust has 
discovered .. a peculiar substance .. to which he has given 
•the name of hordein. 1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. 
I. 73 Dr. Thomson is of opinion that the hordein . . is 
merely starch in a particular state. 1865-72 Watts Diet. 
Chem. III. 167 Barley-starch obtained by kneading barley- 
meal in water, and leaving the liquid to settle .. leaves a 
pulverulent substance, to which Proust gave the name 
hordein. It appears, however, to be, not a definite sub- 
stance, but a mixture of starch, cellular tissue, and an 
azotised body. 

■ tHore, hor. Obs. Also 4 hoore. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. horh, horg muse, and neut., clammy 
humour, phlegm; also horu , horw- m., dirt, filth, 
foulness = OFris. hore, OS. horu, OHG. horo 


(horw-, horenv-, horew-), MHG. hor (horw-es) n., 
dirt, LG. hor, /;<Sr,'dirt, ON. horr m., mucus from 
the nose OTeut. *hoi~wo- pre-Teut. *konu-, 
*korv-; cf. OIr. corbud pollution.] Dirt, filth, 
defilement, foulness. 

a 700 Epinn( Gloss. 4x2 Fleginata , horh. a 1000 Elene 
297 (Gr.) Ge mid horu speowdon on Sms andwlitan. ciooo 
Sax, Leeckd. II. 174 Dracontjan wi|> fule horns on men. 
ciooo iELFRic Horn. II. 56 \>xi aSweahS. .fram synna hore- 
wum, ci 200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 49 ]>e clenesse be is bideled 
of be hore bat is cleped_ hordom, bat is alre horene hore. 
£•1305 Edmund Coitf. 8 in E. E. P. (1862) 71 So elene he 
cam fram his moder : wiboute enie hore. c 1305 Land 
Cokaygne 34 (ibid. 157) per nis schepe no swine no gote No 
non horwj. 1340 Ayenb. 137 Huet am ich bote esssse and 
spearken and hor and stench, wermes wynd ssed and smech. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xni, tit, (1495) 442 Fylthe 
and hore of cyltees ben cast in to ryuers. Ibid. xvt. vii. 557 
The fome of syluer clensyth fylth and hoore of bodyes. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 83 On me was neiber wem ne hore. 
Hore, ME. north, midi, form of Hair ; obs. f. 
Hoar, Hour, Oar, Whore ; var. Her pron. Obs., 
their, Ore Obs., mercy. Horecop: see Horcop. 

Horelionnd, hoarhound (hoo-rhaund). 
Forms : 1 h&re htine, (hdran htinan), 3 horo- 
hune, 4 -houne, 5 horho(w)ne, haarhoundo, 
5-6 horehounde, 6- horehound, S- hoarhound. 
[OE. hare htine, f. har hoar, hoar}' + htine name of 
a plant, of unceitain origin; thence ME. hbrhowne, 
altered by popular etymology to horehound, which 
puts some appearance of meaning into the second 
element. The analogical spelling is hoar-, but this 
is much less usual in England than hore-/] 

1. A labiate herb, Marrubium vulgare, having 
stem and leaves covered with white cottony pubes- 
cence ; its aromatic bitter juice is much used as 
a remedy for coughs, etc. Hence extended to 
several allied herbs (see b), horehound proper 
being then distinguished as Common or White 
Horehound. 

cxooo Sax. Lecchd. II. no Genim b a bnran hunan. 
a 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 298/6 Marubium, hare 
hune. c 1265 Voc. Names PI. Ibid. 554/4 Marubium, maruil, 
horehune. c 1400 Lanfranc' s Cirurg. 80 WiJ» watir . . bat 
mirre wormode, horhone, sauge, pimpernelle hony symple 
or compounned ben soden yn. CZ425 in Rel. Ant. II. 9 An 
heved hor als horhowne. c 1440 Promp. Pars’. 247/x Horone, 
herb t. .tnarubium. i486 Bk. St. Albans Cvb, Take the 
Juce of haarhounde. 1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Horehounde herbe, 
langue de chiett. 1742 Lond. <5* Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 
38 That wholesome Herb Horehound, which, indeed, is a 
fine Bitter. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxii. 308 Common 
White Horehound. 1897 Willis Flosver. PI. 1 1 . 242 Marru- 
bium vulgare, white horehound. 

b. With qualifying words: Base Horehound, 
White Dead-nettle, Lamitun album ; Black, Fetid, 
or Stinking H., Balloia nigra, a common weed 
with dull purple flowers ; Water H., species of 
Ly copus, particularly L. Europxus. 

# 1548 Turner Names of H tries (1881) 19 Ballote . .is named 
in english stynkyng Horehound or blacke Horehound. Ibid. 

77 Stachys. .maye be named in englishe Iitle Horehounde 
or strayte Horehound. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ji. Ixxxi. 255 
There be foure kindes of Horehounde, in fasshion one like 
to another.. The first kinde is our white Horehounde, the 
seconde is the blacke stinking Horehounde. The third is 
Stachys or field Horehounde. The fourth is water or Mar- 
rishe Horehounde. Ibid. 256 Stachys or wilde Horehounde. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccxxi. 564. a 1625 Fletcher pattn. 
Sheph. 11. i, The Clote .. And this black Hore-hound, both 
are very' good. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece it. iii. 380 Perennial 
shrubby Lamium or base Horehound. 1897 Willis Flower. 

PI. II. 39 Ballota Nigra , the foetid horehound. 

2. An extract or confection of the plant iMarru- 
bittm vulgare, used as a remedy for coughs. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 51 b, Horehounde. .is 
geuen with hony vnto them that syghg much. ,s 59 , 

Tw. round Clock (i86x) 55 The relative merits of almona 
rock and candied horehound. 1876 Harley sT 
(ed. 6) 47s Horehound, an aromatic stimulant. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as horehound ""fX’gg' 

lozenge, etc. ; horehound beer, a fermented Over- 
age containing horehound jnice. foot , hc ,, orc . 

1855 Mrs. Gaskell North & B. , DrxAMr* 

Kul t°?dX HS™f£ss !oia by n,c>s ' 

Also 6 horrel(l. £PP- 
a “r of holour, assimilated to hore-, cf. next.] 

S Horel, or button (S. hot, aw. 
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P. holour ), fornicator . .fornicatrix. 1551 Huloet, Horrell, 
or whoremonger, concubitor, tibidinarius. XS70 Levins 
Afanip. 56/1 1 An Horrel, libidinosus. 

tHoreling, horling. Obs. [f. ME. hore. 
Whore + -ling.] A fornicator, whoremonger ; an 
adulterer, a paramour. 

c x2oo Moral Ode 103 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 223 Hwat sullen 
horlinges don? c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II, 25 in Pol. 
Songs (, Camden) 324 If there be in countre an horeling, a 
shrewe, Lat him come to the court. 1340 Ayenb. 52 he 
drinkere and he horling. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 
157 Horlynges and strompettes. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2189 
Quod hire horlyng in the bede. 

f Ho*remint. Obs. Some hoary species of mint ; 
or perhaps horehound. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Hclthe (rS39) 6° Digestives of fleume . . 
Horemint. 

+ Ho •reness. Obs. In 4 hoornesse. [f. Hore 
filth + -ness.] Foulness, filth; mucus. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. i. (1495), Heete . . 
dystroyeth superfluytees, and clensyth fylthe and hoornesse. 

Horestrong, var. of Harstrang. 
t HoTewort. Obs, Herb. [f. hore Hoar a. 4- 
Wort, in reference to its white downy covering.] 
An old name of Cudweed, Filago Germanica. 

C1400 Alphab. Herb, in MS. Arundel 42, If. 94 b, Filago 
horswort [error for horwortj. c 1485 MS. Bodl, 536 If. 27 
Filago. .a litell erbcald feld worte or hor worte And he groys 
in whete. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., Horewort is Filago. 

Hori, filth, filthy : see Hore sb., Hort a. 
Horison, obs. form of Orison, prayer. 
Horizon (horai’zan, -z’n), sb. Forms: a. 4 
orisont(e, 4-5 orizont(e, 6 orizunt, 6-7 h.ori- 
zont. 4 orisoun, 5 oryson, 5-6 orizon(e, 
6 horyson, 6 - horizon, [a. OF. orizonte (13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), orizon (14th c.), mod.F. horizon 
( = It. f orizonte, orizzonte , Sp., Pg. horizonte ), ad. 
late L. horizont -em {horizon), a. Gr. dpifav (sc. 
kvk\os) the bounding circle, horizon, pres. pple. of 
6pi(av to bound, f. opos boundary, limit. In later 
OF. and Eng., conformed to the L. nom, ; but at 
first stressed ho'rfzon (Gascoigne, Shakspere, Syl- 
vester) ; horrzon appears in Cowley, 1647.] 

1 . The boundary-line of that part of the earth’s 
surface visible from a given point of view ; the line 
at which the earth and sky appear to meet.' In 
strict use, the circle bounding that part of the 
earth’s surface which would be visible if no irregu- 
larities or obstructions were present (called the 
apparent , natural , sensible , physical, or visible 
horizon , as distinguished from 3), being the circle 
of contact with the earth’s surface of a cone whose 
vertex is at the observer’s eye. On the open sea or 
a great plain these coincide. 

a. ciyjA Chaucer Troylus v. 276 And whiten gan the 
Orisonte shene. c 1386 — Frankl. T. 289 Ffor Thorisome 
hath reft the sonne his lyght. 1390 Gower Cottf. III. ioS 
By thorizont, as to us semejh. 1551 Recorde Cast. Knoxvl. 
(1556) 21 The Horizonte is a cyrcle whiche parteth that 
parte of the worlde that wee see, from that whiche wee see 
not. Ibid, ijg The other horizont, whiche I thinke moste 
aptlye to bee called the Earthly horizont, bycause it., 
reacheth not vnto the skie .. his semidiameter excedeth not 
..22 myles and a halfe. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosntogr. 
Glasse 149 Whan as the Mone shall shew her selfe above 
the Horizont. 

0 . 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. vi. (Tollem. MS* 1 , 
The circle to J>e whiche sy;te strecchej? and endej> is 
calde Orizon, as it were pe ende of J»e sy3te. 14x3 Pilgr. 
Scnvle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 81 Thesonne..hastyd hym 
vpward toward the eest oryson, to bringe ageyne the day. 
c 1550 Sheph. Kal. (1604) Contents xxxv, Of the rising and 
descending of the signes in the horyson. x6xo Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. 631 Wilde Deere . . feeding aloft . . in the 
farthest Horizon or Kenning of their sight. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 52 Nights Hemisphere had veild the Horizon round. 
2728-46 Thomson Spring 961 Like far clouds That skirt the 
blue horizon. 1812 S. Rogers Columbus 1. 53 Stars rose 
and set, and new horizons glowed. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
sEneid 1. 18 1 ./Eneas explores meanwhile with his glance 
All the horizon of waters. 

f b. transf The part of the earth’s surface bounded 
by this line ; the region visible from any point. Obs . 

*559 Cunningham Cosntogr . Glasse 137 The townes, 
and Villagies, about you adjacent in your Horizont. 1772 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viaud's Shipwreck 23 To open to us the 
horrid prospect of a boundless horizon and a devouring sea. 
+ c. The bounding limits, the compass. Obs. 

16x0 Melton Astrolo 9 If the Man.. lies eyther within 
the Horizon of England, Fraunce, Spaine, Italy, or the Low- 
Countries, I will undertake to shew you him. 

2 . fig. f a. A boundary, the frontier or dividing 
line between two regions of being. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) II. 183 Mannis sou!e..is 
Pcicped orisoun, as it were f e next marene in kynde bytwene 
bodily and goostly hinges. 

b. The boundary or limit of any 1 circle ’ or 
* sphere * of view, thought, action, etc. (often with 
direct reference to sense 1) ; that which bounds 
one’s mental vision or perception ; limit or range of 
one’s knowledge, experience, or interest ; formerly, 
sometimes =»thc region so bounded. 

1607 Torsr.tt Fottrf. Beasts Ep. Ded., The Right Noble 
..Earl of Suny, long ago departed out of ibis earthly 
Horizon, xfixs Crooke Body cf Man sfit Now at the 
second scaucn ycares the heate begins to gather strength . . 
end to rule in inc Horizon of the body. 1639 T. Bkucis tr. 


Camus' Afar. Relat. 179 Noe sooner did the new star 
appeare on the Horizon of Touraine, but her rayes strooke 
into the eyes of. .divers Sutors. 1659 B. Harris ParivaCs 
Iron^ Age Bp The Minister, who then began to climb the 
Horizon of favour. 1681 Flavel Meth. Grace vii. 148 , 1 see 
no hope within the whole horizon of sense. 1826 T. Jeffer- 
son Writ. (1830) IV. 424 The present lowering aspect of 
our political horizon. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 3 Their 
range necessarily includes the entire horizon of man’s action. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I I.199 The danger .. of substi- 
tuting the definite and intelligible for the true but dim out- 
line which is the horizon of human knowledge. 

3 - Astron. A great circle of the celestial sphere, the 
plane of which passes through the centre of the 
earth and is parallel to that of the sensible horizon 
of a given place : distinguished as the astronomical, 
celestial, mathematical, rational, real, or true h. 

Right horizon , the celestial horizon of a place on the 
equator, the plane of which is perpendicular to that of the 
equinoctial ; opp. to oblique horizon , that of any place 
between the equator and either pole. Geographical horizon, 
the great circle on the earth’s surface in the plane of the 
rational or astronomical horizon. 

CX391 Chaucer Astrol. Prol., A suffisaunt astralabie as 
for owre orizonte, compowned after the latitude of Oxenford. 
Ibid. 11. § s6 This forseid rihte orisonte .. diuideth the 
equinoxial in-to riht Angles. 1549 CoinpL Scot . vi. 49 
There is tua sortis of orizons, ane is callit the rycht orizon, 
the tothir is callit the oblique orizone. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosntogr. Glasse 39 The vj. great circles of the Sphere ar, 
as the Horizont, tne Meridian, th 1 Equinoctiall, the Zodiake, 
the Equinoctiall and solsticiall Colures. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 8 For the ^Equator is Horizon to both Poles. X704 
J. Harris Lex.. Techn. s.v., The Rational, Real or True 
Horizon, is a Circle which encompasses the. Earth exactly 
in the Middle, and whose Poles are the Zenith and Nadir. 

b. transf. The celestial hemisphere within the 
horizon of any place. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Hearbes , Praise of Countesse v. 240 
Dan Pncebus stands in dread, And shames to shine within 
our Horizon. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 81 When the 
Morning. Sunne shall rayse his Carre Aboue the Border of 
this Horizon. 1600 F. Walker Sp. Alandeville 122 a, Euery 
Prouince and Country hath an Orizon, which is that part of 
Heauen which they discouer in circling or compassing it 
about with theyr sight. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. viii, 

I. leave you and your fellow stars, as you term then), of 
either horizon, meaning, I suppose, either hemisphere. 1650 
Trapp Comm. Numb, xxiii. xo No more.. then a man doth 
of the Sun, when it shines not in his own .Horizon. 1825 
Scott Talisnt, i, The burning sun of Syria had not yet 
attained its highest point in the horizon. 

4 . a. The broad ring (usually of wood) in which 
an artificial globe is fixed, the upper surface of 
which represents the plane of the rational horizon. 

1592 Dee Compeud. Rehears., The tbeorick of the eighth 
spheare, the nynth and tenth, with an horizon and meridian 
of copper of Gerhardus Mercator his owne making. *594-7 
Blundevil Exerc. iv. Introd. (ed. 2) 437 To the Globe 
belongeth another Circle called the Horizon, which is a broad 
Circle of wood. 1674 Moxon Tutor Asirott. 1. i. § vi.. (ed. 3) 

6 The use of the upper Plain of the Horizon is to distinguish 
the Day from the Night; the rising and setting of the 
Sun, Moon, or Stars, etc. 1796 Hutton Diet. Math., 
Horizon of the Globe, a broad wooden circle. 

b. Artificial or false horizon : a level reflecting 
surface, usually of mercury, used in taking alti- 
tudes. 

.1812 Woodhouse Astron. xl. 393 A False Horizon, .in its 
simplest state, is a bason either of water, or of quicksilver. 
1820 Scorf.sby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 442 Where the sea is. . 
smooth . . an artificial horizon may be used with tolerable 
accuracy, even upon a ship's deck. 

5 . Geol. A plane or level of stratification assumed 
to have been once horizontal and continuous ; a 
stratum or set of strata characterized by a par- 
ticular fossil or group of fossils. 

2856 Woodward Mollusca m. 41 1 Each [species] is most 
abundant in one horizon, and becomes gradually less frequent 
in the beds above and below. 1863 A. C. Kamsay Phys. \ 
Geog. v. (1878) 6s The passage of species from lower to 
higher geological horizons. 1890 Builder LVII 1 . 89/2 A 
horizon that may give a bad stone in one quarry may 
improve. 

0 . Zool. and Anal. A level or horizontal line or 
surface, as the horizon of the teeth, the horizon of 
the diaphragm. Retinal horizon , ‘ H elmhol tz’s term 
for the horizontal plane which passes through the 
transverse axis of the globe of the eye * (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as horizon-bounded adj., 
horizon-line ; horizon-gloss, a small mirror of 
plate-glass fixed on the frame of a quadrant or 
sextant, having one half unsilvered so that the 
horizon-line or other object can be observed directly 
through it, and the reflected image of a heavenly 
body brought into optical coincidence with such 
object. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xxxi, Immense * horizon-bounded 
plains succeed. 1827 Moir Poems, To a Dead Eagle iii, 
Outstretched, *horizon-gtrt, the maplike earth. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Sum. iv. 35 How to adjust the 
•Horizon -glass for Observation, by a horizontal Line. 1820 
Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 38B Viewed through the 
horizon glass of a sextant. 1877 Black Green Past, v, At 
the far *horiz on-line. 

Hcncc HorPzonless a., having no definite hori- 
zon, visually boundless. 

a 2839 Galt Demon Destiny vt. (1840) 38, I that horizon- 
less scene surveyed. 1892 Chicago Advance 7 July, The 
horizonless prairies of the West. 


HORIZONTALISM. 

Hori-zon, v. [f. prec. sb.] tram. To famish 
or bound with a horizon : chiefly in pa.pplc. Horf-. 
zoned. 

xjrpx E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 124 A thousand rea!t-< 
horizon’d in his arms. 2859 Cornwallis Nexo World ], $ 
Far away to the west and north, .the view was homonedfcv 
a chain of rolling hills. 2863 M rs. Whitney Faith C.artrJj 
xxvi. 245 Her eyes away off over the lake, and.. thought! 
horizoned yet more distantly. 

Horizontal (h^riz^-ntal), a. (sb.). [f. L. type 
*horTzontal-is, f. horizon, horizont- (see prec. sb\ 
Cf. F. horizontal (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.).j '* 

1. Of or belonging to the horizon ; situated on or 
occurring at the horizon. Now chiefly in special 
collocations, as horizontal parallax, the geocentric 
parallax of a heavenly body when on the horizon. 

X555 Eden Decades 9 The eleuation of the pole from the 
horizontal lyne. 1665 Hooke Microgr . 236 The Astronomers 
..who have calculated the distance of the Planets from 
their Horizontal Parallax. 2667 Milton P. L. 1. 59$Aswhea 
the Sun new ris’n Looks through the Horizontal misty Air. 
2709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 77 He will . . declare the hori- 
zontal moon shall appear greater than the meridional. 1856 
Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 74 The parallax at any given 
altitude.. is to the horizontal parallax as the cosine of the 
altitude to the radius. 

2. Parallel to the plane of the horizon ; at right 
angles to the vertical line; level; flat; measured 
in a line or plane parallel to the horizon. 

Horizontal Plane , in Perspective , a plane at the level of 
the eye, intersecting the perspective plane at right angles, 
the line of intersection being the horizontal line. Horizontal 
platie of Camper in Craniometry , the plane passing through 
the centre of the external ear-holes and the inferior nasal 
spine ; the intersection of this with the median plane of the 
head is the horizontal line [of Camper). 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 158 The Horyzontall 
plaine which is., discovered from thirty rising Turrets there, 
yeelds most pleasure [to look on], x 665 Hooke Microgr. 
151 The bended part or Index of it lay horizhntal. 1696 
Phillips (ed. 4), Horizontal Projection, a Projection of the 
Sphere in Arches of Circles, called Stereographic , wherein 
the Sphere is pressd into the plain of the Horizon and the 
Meridians and Parallels of the Sphere projected thereon. 
*704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 27 Changing .. from an 
Horizontal to an Erect Position. 1706 Phillips (ed. Keney), 
Horizontal Range (in Gunnery), tne Level-range of a piece 
of Ordnance, being the Line it describes parallel to the 
Horizon. 1834 Medwin Angler in l Vales II. 210 The 
head is. .circular in its horizontal section. 1886 R. C. Leslie 
Sea-painter's fog 192 That strange family of fish which, 
commencing life on edge . . change that position at an early 
age for a horizontal one. Mod. The strata are nearly, but 
not quite, horizontal. 

b. Applied to various mechanical contrivances, 
or artificial structures, of which the whole or the 
main part works or lies in a horizontal direction. 

Horizontal bar, a round bar fixed horizontally at some 
distance above the ground for gymnastic exercise. Hort- 
zontal dial, a dial with the face, or surface on which the 
hours are marked, horizontal. Horizontal [steam) 
one in which the piston moves horizontally. Honzonw 
escapement (in a watch), 'one in which the impulse 
by the teeth of a horizontal wheel acting on a hollow cylimw 
on the axis of the balance; invented by Graham about 1700 
(Knight Diet. Afech.). Horizontal watch, one hamf* 
horizontal escapement. Horizontal wheel, a wiee* 
plane of which is horizontal, the axis being vertical , »« 
carriage, the wheel-plate or * fifth wheel ’. , . 

2674 Moxon Tutor Aslron. v. Prob. iii. (ed. 3) ; 5 °» 1 
make an Horizontal Dyal for Londons Latitude- 
R. Holme Armoury 111. 372/2 A Horizontal Dial-- 
Dial for a Pillar or top of a Post. 2755 L, 

Patent No. 698 The scapemt. of the ballance of tnese roj 
horizontal, watches. 2782 Specif. T. Tyred s ... 

1311 [Fora] Horizontal scapement for a Watch-, 

Felton Carriages (1801) 1 . 45 When the carriage . 

for a whole or horizontal wheel, the perch has no n°op 
piece, but is bolted by the plates at each end to the ir l 
the transoms. Ibid. 46 Extending to the out circum 
of the horizontal half- wheel. 1825 J. Nicholson • 
Mechanic 139 Horizontal and vertical windmills- 
Maclaren Phys. Educ. 254 It is important that cvc 0 tl 
nasium should contain two forms of horizontal bar. 

c. Bot. Applied to parts or organs havi g 
position at right angles to the stem or axis. • 
Zool. and Anal. Applied to parts, organs, or 
ings parallel’ to a plane supposed to extend r 
end to end and from side to side of the body. 

2753 Chambers Cyel. Supp. s. v. Leaf, P ,g io 
it forms perfectly right angles, it is called honzoni - , 
Gray Struct. Bot. vt § 8. 277 Ovules are. .horizontal, 
borne on one or more sides of the cell and T L ere «i 
either upward or downward. *88 x Ml V ART tat 77 
is named the horizontal ramus. 

B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 

+ 1. = Horizon. Obs. . 

*555 Eden Decades 10 They had eiicr the nor ic^po ^ 
eleuate in sight aboue the Horizontal, /out. 105 
bee seene, bycause it is vnder the horisontal. 

2 . dlipt. A horizontal Une, bar, member, 
Craniometry. ‘The line drawn from the lower K niet,). 
orbital cavity to the middle of the ear-cavity * y ot ) 
*674 Moxon Tutor Astron. v. Prob. ‘ v ’ A dialling) 
may reduce all Verticals into Horizontals n C0 „f o ^ 
*755 Young Centaur v. Wks. *757 her are** 

that, though we are not quite homontals, vet n . The 
quite upright. *8x6 Keatincf: TrfV. . * : fc;i tal*- 

geology of Spain is an alternation of edges a , * f & 
1890 jJoldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 225 

uppermost horizontal. .of rounded.. timber. 0 -]jjy 

Horizo-ntolism. [f. prec. + Thcq»ai»J 
of being, or of having some part, horizon 
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HORN. 


1848 B. Webb Continent . Ecclesiol. 19 At York the 
buttresses are too prominent ; there is an over-great hori- 
zontalism apparent. 1853 Kane GrinnellExp. xlviii. (1856) 
449 Their slopes became less sudden, their horizontalism 
more diffused. 

Horizontality (hfrrizpntse’lUi). [f. as prec. 
+ -1T1'.] The condition or quality of being hori- 
zontal (in sense 2) ; horizontal position. 

1752 Short in Phil. Trails. XLVII. 352 The cause of this 
horizontality. 1797 Ibid. LXXXV 1 I. 507 The whole in- 
strument may be moved round without disturbing its hori- 
zontality. 1881 A. Geikie in Macm. Mag. Oct. 423 Mile 
after mile they can be followed . . always keeping their 
horizontality. 

Horizo'ntalize, v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] a. 
trans. To place in a horizontal position, b. To 
horizontalhe it (humorous ) : to lie down flat. 

1837 T. Hook Jack Bragxx ii, With his little legs hori- 
zon talised on his lodging-house sofa. 1843 Frasers Mag. 
XXVIII. 39 My friend . . was still horizontalising it on the 
chairs. 

Hence Horizo:ntaliza'tion, the action of making 
horizontal ; spec, in Craniometry, the placing of 
the skull with the datum-plane truly horizontal. 
Horizontally (hprizp-ntali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY 2 .J In a horizontal position or direction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 259 An obelisk erected, 
& golden figures placed horizontally about it. 17x5 Desa- 
guliers Fires Impr. 80 The Wind . . blows horizontally. 
1776 Withering B rit. Plant s[x-]^b') II. 143 Panicle spreading 
horizon tally. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I* lv * 96 
A glass tube, .supported horizontally on two stands. 

Horizo’ntalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being horizontal ; horizontality. 

1869 tr. Hugo's By Kings Command jj. i. 58 The hori- 
zontalness of the blasts. 

+ Horizo’ntic, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. horizon, 
horizon t- Hokizon + -ic.J Of or pertaining to the 
horizon; = Horizontal I. Hence f Horizonti- 
cally adv. — Horizontally. 

1651 Ocilby AEsop (1665) 169 The Four Winds muster’d. . 
From all their Horizontick Seats in Heaven. 1665 Boyle 
Hist. Air xvii, (1692) 100 Being placed on one of the Scales 
as Horizontically as we could. 

Horkey, var. of Hockey 1. 

Horl(e, obs. ff. Hurl. Horlege, obs. f. Horo- 
loge. Horly-borly, obs. f. Hurly-burly. 
t Horme’tic, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. Gr. dp^tjrt/rdr, 
f. dp/td-tip (vbl. adj. opf-irjT-os) to urge on, impel : 
see -ic.] Having the property of exciting or im- 
pelling. Hence fHorme-tically adv., by impulse. 

x666 j. Smith Old Age (1676) 62. [The muscles] By their 
hormetick power and contraction into their own bodies . . 
can readily perform whatsoever motion the Organ is capable 
of. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst . 1. iii. § 18. 161 The plastick 
nature, acting neither by knowledge nor by animal fancy, 
neither electively nor hormetically. 

Hormogone (hp-imogo*n), -gon (-gpn). Hot. 
[ad. mod.L. hormogonium, f. Gr. oppo? chain, neck- 
lace, after archegonitun , etc.] A special repro- 
ductive body in the Nostocs, consisting of a chain 
of roundish cells. Hence Hormogonons (hpimp*- 
gtJhas) a having or resembling a hormogone. 

x886 Syd. Soc.Lex ., Hormogone , m Nostocs, the portion 
of the filament included between two consecutive hetero- 
cysts. 

Horn (hpm), sb. Forms : 1- horn ; also 3 
heorn, 5 horun, 4-7 home. [Com. Teut. : OH. 
horn masc. = OFris., OS. horn masc., OHG., ON. 
horn neut., Goth, haunt neut. OTeut. *homo -, 
cognate with L. cornu , Celtic com ‘ horn * : in 
ablaut relation with Gr. «cp-as, Kfp-ar- j cf. also 
Skr. frii-ga 1 horn *.] 

I. As an animal organ or appendage. 

1 . A non-deciduous excrescence, often curved and 
pointed, consisting of an epidermal sheath growing 
about a bony core, on the head of certain mammals, 
as cattle, sheep, goats, antelopes, etc., and serving 
as a weapon of offence or defence. 

(True horns are common to male and female animals. 
They are usually produced in pairs, a right anda left ; some- 
times in two, or (in some extinct animals) even in three pairs. 
Homs also occur singly, or one in front of the other, as in 
species of rhinoceros.) 

oxooo /Elfric Gen. xxii. 13 Anne ramm betwux b^m 
bremelum be bam homum ^ehzeft. a 1225 St. Marher. 7 
Leose . . mi meoke mildschipe af anhurnde homes, c 1300 
Havelok 700 Shep wit wolle, neth wit horn. 138* Wyclif 
Rev. xiii. 1 A beest..hauynge seuen heedes and ten homes. 
0x440 Promp, Parv. 247/1 Home, cornu. 1596 Spenser 
F.Q, vi. vii. 47 A salvage Bull, whose cruell homes doe 
threat Desperate daunger. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 753 No 
Beast that hath Hornes hath vpper Teeth. *774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 287 The elephant is often found dead 
in the forests, pierced with the horn of a rhinoceros. 1854 
Owen Sket. ff Teeth in Cite. Sc.. Organ. Nat . I. 239 The 
term 4 horn ’ is technically restricted to the weapon which is 
composed of a bony base, covered by a sheath of true horny 
matter. Such horns are never shed. Ibid. 24° The horn 
of the rhinoceros consists wholly of fibrous horny matter. 

b. Jig. 

a 1659 Osborn Char. etc. Wks. (1673) 632 Were You 
thrown upon it, by the Iron Homs of an unavoidable 
Compulsion. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, The Church, Who 
with a double horn the people pushed. 

C. That borne by the l\am (Aries) and Bull 
(Taurus) as figured among the constellations and 

Vol. V. 


zodiacal signs ; the stars situated in those parts of 
the constellations ; f also the constellation Ursa 
Minor [cf. It. ii Can o e 7 Como the Wain and the 
Horn]. 

1390 Gower Con f. III. no This bulle is eke with sterres 
set, Through which he hath his homes knet. 1513 Douglas 
FEneis vm. Prol. X54 The son, the sevin sternis, and the 
Charll wane.. The home and the hand staff, Prater John 
and Port Jaff. a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w. Pohvart 
419 Be the homes, the handstaff, and the king’s ell. 1726 
tr. Gregory's Astron . I. 370 Copernicus and others.. reckon 
the di-stance of the Fix’d Stais in the Ecliptic towards the 
East, from the preceding of the two in the Horn of Aries, 
d. Put for * horned animal \ Cf. Shorthorn. 

1588 Shaks. L. L . L. jv. i. 1x3 My Lady goes to kill 
homes. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract.Agric. (ed. 4) II. 87 
This property is almost peculiar to the improved short horn. 
1890 L. C. D’Oyle Notches 85 They at last headed the 
drifting ‘horns’. 

2 . Phiases and proverbs. 

ta ; Horn and corn : used symbolically for cattle and 
provisions in general. b. Neither horn nor hoof', not 
a trace or vestige. C. Horn with horn : see quots. d. 
All It. and hide', nothing but skin and bone. e. In a 
horn (slang): ‘a general qualification implying refusal or 
disbelief; over the left* (Farmer). [Cf. It. un corno as a 
negative.] f. To be squeezed through a h ., to come out 
at the little end of the It. : to come off badly in an affair, 
esp. to fail conspicuously in a great or pretentious under- 
taking. g. Other phrases of obvious meaning. Also 
to take the bull by the horns , etc. see Bull si. 1 7 c ; to 
carry hay in one's h. : see Hay ji.l 3. 

а. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 111. xv. 357 Their Troupes left 
neither Come nor home, nor house unburnt, betweeneKinsale 
and Rosse. 18x9 Sporting Mag. IV. 274 Horn and corn 
were both up at a pretty vitty price. b. 1664 H. More 
Myst.^ Iniq. 548 There is not any one horn or hoof of Anti- 
christianism left in our Church. C. 1276 Const. Rob. 
Dunelm. in Spelman Gloss. (1626) s.v., Licet in vicinis 
parochijs, Horne with borne, secundum Anglicam Hnguain 
pascua qujerant. 1490 in Trans. Durh. Archxol. Soc. 
IV. 294 He saith that all way the Priours bestes and the 
tenantes bestes went all, home w’ith home. 1809 Tom- 
lins Law Diet. 5.V., The commoning of cattle horn with 
horn, was properly when the inhabitants of several parishes 
let their common herds run upon the same open spacious 
common. d. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 219 
The cattle were. . mostly old savage devils, all horn and hide. 

0. 1847-78 Halliwell s.v.. In a horn when the devil is 
blind , spoken ironically of a thing never likely to happen. 
Devon. 1858 Washington Even. Star 26 Aug. (Bartlett', 

I have mentioned before the innumerable comforts— in a horn 
— of the old White Sulphur Springs. . f. 1605 Ciiafman, etc. 
Eastw. Ho 1. i, You all know the deuise of the Home, where 
the young fellow slippes in at the Butte end, and comes i 
squesd out at the Buckall. 16*4 Fletcher Wife for Month \ 
III. iii, The prodigal fool. .That wassqueezed through a horn. 
1847 Porter Big Ben etc. 37 (Farmer) How did you make it ? 
You didn’t come out at the little end of the horn, did you? 
g. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 358 To geue God thankes 
y i sent shrewed cowes short homes. 0x640 Day Peregr. 
Schol. (1881) 43 A Butcher.. sweares by the home and the 
hoofe (a poor othe, yet proper enough to the trade). x66o 
Howell Prov. 16 You will make a horn as soon of an Ape's 
tail. X869 Hazlitt Eng. Prov. 20S Homs and grey hairs 
do not come by years. 

3 . Each of the two branched appendages on the 
head of a deer. 

.(These differ from a true horn in being osseous, deciduous, 
and (usually) borne only by the male.) 

Beowulf (Z.) 1370 Heorot homum trum. c 1000 Sax. 
LeccheL 1 . 334 Wip heafod sare, heortes homes axau. .drinc. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 393/19 Ane heort .. Bi-twene is homes 
he i-sai^h ane croiz schine brijhte. c 1386 Chaucer Fraukl. 

T. 463 Ther saugh he hertes with hir homes hye. 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans Ejb, The hornys that he then berith a bowte. 
1607 Topsell fourf. Beasts (1658) 98 Every year in the 
month of April, they [harts] loose their horns.. Their new 
horns come forth like bunches at the first. 1870 Blaine 
Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 1797 April is the most usual 
month for the shedding of the horns of the older deer. 

4 . f The tusk of an elephant {obs.) ; the tusk of 
a narwhal. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 165 That there was 
nothing in an Elephant good for meat, except the trunck, the 
lips, and the marrow of his horns, or teeth. x6xr Bible 
Ezek. xxvii. 15 They brought thee for a present, homes of 
Iuorie, and Ebenie. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 739 
They found a great dead Fish, .twelve foote long, having a 
Horne of two yardes . . growing out of the Snout, wreathed 
and straight, like a Wax Taper. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 

§ 2x2 The Monodon, or Narwhal, commonly known as the 
Sea Unicorn.. has been known to drive its horn, or rather 
tusk, deep into the thick oak timbers of a ship. 

б. A projection or process on the head of other 
animals : e. g. the excrescence on the beak of the 
Hoknbill, the antennre or feelers of insects and 
crustaceans, the tentacles of gastropods, esp. of 
the snail and slug ; also, loosely, a crest of feathers, 
a plumicom, as in the homed owl, etc. 

1340 Ayenb. 32 [He] J>et ne dar najt guo ine ]>e pe]>e uor 
J>ane snegge fet sseawe]> him his homes. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvili. i. (Bod!. MS.}. Snailes haue certayne 
homes nasche and gleymyer, but J>ei beb nou3t proprelich 
homes but ]unges 3 eue 10 smiiles for helpe and socoure. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 338 The tender homes of 
Cockled Snayles. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 63 Flyes 
. .(from two inches long with the great horns, which we 
keep in boxes, and are shewed by John Tredescan amongst 
his rarities). 1665 Hooke Microgr. 104 Resembling the long 
horns of Lobsters. X774 Goldsm. A at. Hist. (1776) V. 236 
It [the Hornbill] has a kind of horn standing out from the 
top, which looks somewhat like a second bill. 1834 M edwin 
Angler in Wales II. 47 The beetle being somewhat restless, 
they pinioned down his horns. .to the ground. 

b. To draw in (+ shrink , pluck , pull in) one's 


horns : to restrain one’s ardour ; to repress one’s 
pride ; to lower one’s pretensions : in allusion to 
the snail’s habit of drawing in its retractile tentacles 
(which bear the eyes), when disturbed. 

13 . . Coer de L. 3835 They . . gunne to drawen in her 
homes, As a snayl among the thomes. 1430-40 Lyug. 
Bochas 1. xx. (Bodl. MS.) If. 83/1 Who is knowe ontrewe 
. . Shrynkith his hornis whan men speake of falsheede. 
c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau’s 1 heat. World Ntvb, As 
soone as man thinketh to spread out his horns, or rise 
against his god. 1589 Hay any Work 38 Mark how I haue 
made the bishops to pull in their homes. 1678 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) II. 414 When the pailiament was prorogued he 
plucked in his home. 1741 Richardson Pamela ^1883) I. 
115 So_I began to pull in my horns, as they say. 1824 
Examiner 434/1 We are to creep into our shells and draw 
in our horns. 1891 Sat. Rev. 19 Dec. 682/2 They are im- 
ploring the Council to draw in its horns. 


6. Homs (like those of quadrupeds) have been 
attributed to deities, demons, to Moses, etc., and 
are represented in images, pictures, etc. Cf. sense 1 5. 

01400-50 Alexander 319 pis my3ty god .. How he is 
merkid & made is mervaile to neuyn With .. twa tufe 
homes. FX590 Marlowe Faust, iv. 58 All he-devils has 
horns. 1603 Shaks. Mcas. for M. 11. iv. x6 Let’s write 
good Angell on the Deuiils home. 0 1822 Shelley Devil 
11. 3 His horns were concealed by a Bras Chapeau. 1832 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) II. 64 Horns and a tail 
would not be more decisive to a frightened child at mid- 
night. 1895 Elworthy Evil Eye vi. 186 note. The belief 
that Moses had actual solid horns must have been firmly 
held in the Middle Ages. Ibid. 197 From Tahiti was 
exhibited an idol, with t>\o large horm> on its head carved in 
wood. 

+ 7 . Cuckolds were fancifully said to wear horns 
on the brow. To give horns to , to graft , plant 
horns on : to cuckold. Obs. 

[The origin of this, which appears in so many European 
langs., and, seemingly, even in late Gr. in phrase Kipara 
Troittv ttvi (Artemidorus, Oneirocritica II. 12) is referred by 
Dunger (< Germania XXIX. 59) to the practice formerly 
prevalent of planting or engrafting the spurs of a castrated 
cock on the root of the excised comb, where they grew and 
became horns, sometimes of several inches long. He shows 
that Ger. hahnreh or hahnrei ‘cuckold’, originally meant 
‘capon ’.1 

x 43 ®“ 4 ° Lydg. Bochas 11. xxiii. (BodL MS.) If. 128/1 A 
certeyn knyht Giges callid ..To speke pleyn ingHssh made 
hym a cokold. Alas I was nat auysia weel befome On- 
cunnyngH to speke such language; I sholde ha said how 
that he hadde an horn. .As in sum land Cornodo men them 
call. C1530 Hickscomer in Hazl. Dodsley I. 180 My 
mother was a lady of the stews’ blood born, And . . my 
father ware an horn. fx537 Thersites Ibid. 4x2. X594 

Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse (1598) H ij a, Nay, sir, he 
was a cuckoldly diuell, for hee had homes on his head. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 28. 1600 — A. V.L. iv.ii. 18. x6c6 — 
Ant. ffCl. 1. ii. 4 Oh that I knewe this Husband, which you 
say, must change his Hornes with Garlands. 1700 Dkyden 
Epil. 35 Mar. 10 London a fruitful soil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop of horns before. 1728 Young Love 
Fame 1. 70 And the brib'd cuckold . . glories in his gilded 
horn. 0x796 Burns Cooper o' Cuddie iii, On ilka brow 
she’s planted a horn. 182* Scott Nigel xxxvi, O what 
a generous creature is your true London husband ! Horns 
hath he, but.. he goreth not. 

+ b. To make horns at [F./aire les cornes h, It. 
far le coma a] : to hold the fist with two fingers 
extended like a pair of horns, as an insulting gesture. 

[Cf. FX530 Crt. Loz>e 1390 This folissh dove will give us 
all an born !] 1607 Dekker & Webster Northw. Ho 
D.’s Wks. 1873 III. 9 If a man be deuorst. .whether may he 
haue an action or no, gainst those that make horns at him? 
1627 Drayton Agincourt etc. 174 Some made mouthes at 
him, others as in scome With their forkt fingers poynted 
him the home. 165a Peyton Catastr. Stuarts (1731) 30 
Denmark was so disquised, as he would have Iain with the 
Countess of Nottingham, making Horns in Derision at her 
Husband the High Admiral of England. 

8. In Biblical and derived uses : An emblem of 


power and might ; a means of defence or resistance ; 
hence hotn of salvation (+ health) is used of God 
or Christ. To lift up the horn : to exalt oneself ; 
to offer resistance, 4 show fight \ 

[Representing well-known uses of Heb. pp qeren horn, 
found also in Syriac, Arabic, and the Semitic langs. gener- 
ally. Through the Septuagint and Vulgate also in late Gr. 
and Lat., and so in the mod. langs. : cf. F. lever les comes. 
(Some would explain it from sense 15. ;J 
c 825 Vesp. F sal ter Ixxiv. [Ixxv.] 5 NyllaS uphebban 
horn. 0 1300 E. E. Psalter xviL 3 Mi schelder, and of min 
hele home. Ibid. Ixxiv. 11 Alle homes of sinful breke sal 
I [> a > And up-hoven ben homes of rightwys ma. *382 
Wyclif L uke i. 69 He ha)> xerid to vs an bom of helj*, m 
hous of dauijj his child. 1570 Tragedie 277 in Sadr, Foents 
Reform, x. 90 Than did sum Lords lyft vp yair hornis on 
hie. x6xx Bible 2 Sam. xxti. 3 Hee is iny shield, and the 
home of my saluation. 16x3 Purchas Filgrimage (16x4) 632 
Fleeing then to his home or defense in time of distresse. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T Luke i. 79 The horn in 
signifies glory and dignity, strength and ,e v 

Wolcott (P. Pindar) Trutia Wla. .S.= V. On Horn'” 
birth-place, proud t’exalt their horn. 2844 E. Robin 
Gesenius' Heb. Lex. 954 s.v. pp. Metaph. horn is put as 

the symbol of strength, might, P°, wcr » tbeir 

drawn from the bull and other animals which p pride 

horns. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
when it has lowered its horn as it skirted b) ru , 
it again as it touches success. y _r 

II. As a substance, or an article made of R. 

9 . The substance of which the horns of animals 
consist, as a material for n.annfactunng purposes 
or the like. Gate of horn : see Gate sb.J. 
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1545 Ascham Toxoph . 11. (Arb.) 135 Many countryes bothe 
of olde tyme and nowe, vse heades of home. 2575 Lanciiam 
Let. (1871) 39 Horn .. a substauns . . nether so churlish in 
weight az iz mettaU .. nor roough to the lips, az wood iz. 
1577 Harrison England 11. xii. (1877) 1. 236 The Saxons., 
did make panels of home in steed of glasse. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado v. iv. 126 There is no staff more reuerend than 
one tipt with horn. 1647 H. More Song of Soul II. i. II. v, 
A lamp arm’d with pellucid horn. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 120 
Neatly secur’d from being soil’d or torn Beneath a pane of 
thin translucent horn . . ’Tis called a book, though but a 
single page, 3843 J. A. Smith Product. Farming (ed. 2) 
133 Horn is a still more powerful manure than bone, — that 
is to say, it contains a greater proportion of organized animal 
matter. 

10. A structure of the nature of horn ; the hard- 
ened and thickened epidermis or cuticle of which 
hoofs, nails, corns, the callosities on the camel’s 
legs, etc. consist. (+ Formerly also = hoof.) 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 815 [A stallion] With holgh 
horn high yshood. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164 b/2 He 
knelyd so oft in prayers that his knees were as harde as the 
home of a camel. 1599 Shaks. Hen. F, m. vii. 17 The 
basest home of his hoofe, is more Musicall than the Pipe of 
Hermes. 3607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 287 Of the 
horns or hard knobs growing under the Sadie side. 3763 
Wesley Nat. Philos. (1784) 1 . 1. iii. § 5. 159 From three years 
old, [she] had Horns growing on various parts of her body 
..they are fastened to the skin like warts ,. but toward the 
end are much harder. 1764 Croker, etc. Did. Arts ft Sc. 
s,v. Tanning , When the skin has not been kept long enough 
in the lime, or in the tan-pit, upon cutting it in the middle 
there appears a whitish streak, called the horn or crudity 
of the skin. 3808-18 Jamieson, Horn , an excrescence on 
the foot, a corn. 3867 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. III. 11. 446 The 
straw' in wet w'eather softens the horns of sheep’s feet. 

11. An article manufactured of horn ; the side of 
a lantern ; a thimble, esp. one used by cutpurses to 
catch the edge of the knife in cutting the purse- 
strings ; a horn spoon or scoop, a Shoe-horn. 

3483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 12 § 2 That no merchaunt 
Straungier ..brynge into this Realme lantern homes, c 1560 
Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 235 A horn on 
your thumb, A quick eye, a sharp knife, at hand a re- 
ceiver. 1573-80 Baret- 4 /zl H 637 A shooing home, cortin 
calcearium. 3607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 86 To 
make hafts for knives, or else horns for Spectacles. 3683 
Wilding in Colled. (O. H. S.) I. 258 For a home in my 
Lanterne. .00 00 02. 3810 Crabbe Borough xv iii, How she, 
all patient, both at eve and mom Her needle pointed at the 
guarding horn.. 3875 Knight Did. Mech Horn , a spoon or 
scoop of horn, in which washings are tested in prospecting. 

III. The hollow horn of an animal (without 
the core) used as a vessel or a musical instrument, 
with senses thence developed. 

12. A vessel formed from the hom of a cow or 
other beast, or in later times shaped after this, for 
holding liquid (as drink, oil, or ink), powder, etc. ; 
a drinking-horn ; a powder-flask; also, a similarly 
shaped vessel for cupping. Hence a honiful ; a 
draught of ale or other liquor. 

c 3000 Sax. Lceclul. II. 126 Sete horn on bn openan scear- 
pan. 1073 Charter in Dipl. Angl. AEvi Sax. (Th.) 428, 11 
Sebonede hnreppas, and HU. hornas. . <1x300 Cursor M. 
7345 P ou fih h 1 horn Wit oile, and weind forth, a 1300 
K. Horn 1153 Heo fulde hire horn wij^wyn, And dronk to 
be pilegrym. 1382 Wyclif i Sam. xvi. 13. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R . Vii.xxi. (Bodl. MS.), Men shall .. souke 
if oute oj>er drawe it oute wib an home ober a. copping 
cuppe. 1583 Holeyband Campo di Fior 333 Give me a 
pcnne.and ink-home. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 11 
Giue it the beast in the morning with a home. 3634 T. 
Johnson Parcy's. Chirurg. xn. iv. (1678) 295 Ther shall 
you apply Cupping-glasses, or Homs. 2682 Wood Life 
31 May, He went to Queen's College and had a home 
of beere. 3739 De Foe Crusoe 1. iv, I took out. .a horn of 
powder. 3804 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. to Ld. Mayor 
\Vks. 2812 V, 206 My horn’s last drop of ink To raise her 
glory, lo, I’ll shed it. 2851 D. Jf.rrold St. Giles xviii. 190 
Take another horn of ale. xB68 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 
I. 323 The Runic Hom, so rich and rare, so barbarically 
magnificent, altogether unique, a splendid and mystic relic. 

b. Horn of plenty or abundance = Cornucopia. 

C3586 C’tess Pembroke. Ps. lxxiii. iii, They see Their 

home of plenty freshly flowing still. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, 
1. ii. 52 He hath the home of Abundance. 2707 Curios, in 
Hush, ft Gard. 103 Holding in his Left Hand a Reed, and 
in his Right a Horn of Plenty. . 1851 Illustr. Catal . Gt. 
Exhib . 8:6 Wood-carving, consisting of., flowers and two 
horns of plenty. 2886 Besant Chtldr. Gibeon u. xxviii, 
Nature, very oddly, when the Hom of Plenty is quite 
empty, always fills it with babies. 

c. Horn of Plenty grass : see qtiot. 

3866 Treat. Dot. 333/1 Cornucopia cucullata , the Horn 
of Plenty grass, a native of Greece and Asia Minor . . fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens amongst curious annuals. 

13. A wind instrument more or less resembling 
a bom in shape, and originally formed of the hom of 
some beast, now made of brass or other material. 
Also with qualifying words, as bugle horn , hunting - 
hortt t posf-hom, tin hom , valve horn , etc. 

c 825 VesP. rsatter Ixxx. 4 (lxxxi.3) SlngaS in frurnan 
monies home, a 2000 Laws of Wihtrxd c. 2S (Schmid) 
He bonne nawSer ne hryme ne he hom ne blawe.. r 2205 
Lay. 25787 Hafe mine godne bom ... and blawe hine mid 
maine. <2x300 Cursor M. 35011 Wit harp and pipe, and 
horn and trump, c 1400 Sorcdone Bab. 35:0 Thau. blewen 
homes of bras, e 3420 Anturs of Arth. xxxiv. (Thornton 
MS.\ We hirnte at the herdis with hundes and with borne. 
1596 Shaks. LMen-h, F. v. i. 47 Ther’s a Post come from my 
Master, witlfhis home full of good newes, 2617 Moryson 
I tin. in. 267 (The Vrij blow a home of a wild Hart .. but 
thc*e of LucArua use a borne of brasse. 1735 Somerville 


Chase 11. 186 The clanging Horns swell their sweet- winding 
Notes. 2794 Mrs. Radcuffe My si. Udolpho iii, The 
hunter's horn hung from his belt. 

b. To wind the horn , to blow a blast on the 
hom, to sound the hom ; also Jig. of insects making 
a piping or humming sound. 

3611 Heywood Gold. Age 11. Wks. 1874 III. 32 {Stage 
directions ) Homes winded . ._ Winds homes. 2617 Moryson 
I tin. 1. 7 Neither may the Citizens .. winde a Horne in their 
night watches. 1637 Milton Lycidas 28 What time the 
grey-fly winds her sultry hom. 2746 Collins Odes, To 
Evening iii, Or where the beetle winds His small but sullen 
horn. 2783-94 Blake Songs Innoc., School-Boy 3 The 
distant huntsman winds his horn. 2810 Scott Lady of L. 

I. xvii, But scarce again his horn he wound. 

C. (More fully French horn) An orchestral wind 
instrument of the trumpet class, developed from 
the hunting-horn, and consisting of a continuous 
tube some 17 feet in length, curved for convenience 
in holding, and having a wide bell and a conoidal 
mouthpiece. 

3742 Pope Dune. iv. 278 The voice was drown’d By the 
French hom, or by the op’ning hound. 1753 Scots Mag. 
Sept. 427/r A band of French horns. 1856 Mrs. C. Clarke 
tr. Berlioz ’ Itistrument . 129 All horns with the exception of 
the horn in C, are transposing instruments. 2879 W. H. 
Stone in Grove Did. Mus. I. 748/1 The hunting. horn 
finally adopted differs from the orchestral horn in consisting 
of an unbroken spiral of three turns, sufficiently large to be 
worn obliquely round the body, resting on one shoulder and 
passing under the opposite arm. Ibid. 748/2 The introduc- 
tion of the Horn into the orchestra is attributed to Gossec. 

d. English horn (Fr. cor anglais'), a wind instru- 
ment of the oboe kind : see quots. 

3838 Penny Cycl. XII. 292/2 The English Horn, or Como 
Ing/ese, is a deeper-toned oboe, but of rather larger dimen- 
sions, somewhat bent, the lower end very open. 2879 W. H. 
Stone in Grove Did. Mus. 1 . 488/2 English horn , the tenor 
oboe in F # intermediate between the ordinary oboe and the 
bassoon. 

e. An 8 -foot reed-stop on an organ. 

2722-4 Specif. Organ St. Dionis Backckurch in Grove 
Did. Mus. II. 596 Great Organ.. xo. Trumpet, xi. French 
Horn to tenor D. [‘It appears to have been the earliest 
organ to contain a “French Horn” stop.’] 2834 Specif. 
Organ York Minster Ibid. 600 Swell Organ ..42. Horn. 
43. Trumpet. 

14. The wind instrument as used in forms of 
legal process ; e. g. in the Scotch ceremony of pro- 
claiming an outlaw, when three blasts were blown 
on a hom by the king’s messenger ; hence to put 
( denounce ) to the horn , to proclaim an outlaw, to 
outlaw ; f to be at the hom, to be out of the pro- 
tection of the law, proclaimed an outlaw. 

2397 Sc. Ads Rob. Ill (1844) I. 574/1 [red] Qwhasa cumys 
nocht within he said terme sal be at kekyngis home and J>air 
landis and gudis eschete. 3432 Sc. Acts Jos. /, c. it (18x4) 

II. 22/2 Ilk officiar of }>c kingis as mare or kingis seriande. . 
sal nocht pass in J*e cuntre na j>e baroun seriande in he barony 
but a home and his wande. 3536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xti. 
vi. (Jam.), Makbeth..syne connscat Makduffis guddis, & put 
him to the horn. . 2567 Gude ft Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 76 For }e 
war all at Goddis home. 2609 Skene Reg. Map. iv. xxiii. 
§ 2 (Jam.) Gif ane man findes ane theif with the fang . . in- 
continent he sould raise the blast of ane home vpon him ; 
and gif he hes not ane home, he sould raise the shout with 
his mouth ; and cry lowdly that his neighbours may heare. 
cx6io Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 397 Such as were de- 
nounced to the Horn. <22765 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. 11. 
v. § 56 (1773) 236 The messenger must, .read the letters, also 
with an audible.voice, ahd afterwards blow three blasts with 
an hom ; by which the debtor is understood to be proclaimed 
rebel to the King.. .Hence the letters of diligence are called 
letters of horning, and the debtor is said to be denounced 
at the horn. 3895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags 121 Both of 
us were put to the hom and declared outlaw. 

f b. = Horning sb. 4 . Obs. rare. 

1491 Ada Dorn. Cone. 205 (Jam.) The lordis prolongis the 
execucioun of the home in the meyntime. a 2670 Spalding 
Troub. Chas. I (1829) 31 He compears before the council, 
and upon his compearance he is released from the horn. 

IV. A horn-shaped or hom-like projection ; one 
of two or more such ; a comer, an angle. 

15. A horn-like appendage or ornament worn on 
the head. (Cf. sense 6 .) 

Actual horns or antlers of beasts have been and are some- 
times worn by savages; horns of metal have been from time 
immemorial worn by women in some eastern countries ; the 
name was also given to p. t or the .whole of head-dresses 
worn in England, and to forms in which the hair was done 
up in the 14th and 15th c. 

* 34 ° Ayenb. 176 }>o het mnkej> zuo greate homes of hare 
here oJ>er of obren bet hi seinbleb wel foie wyfmen. a 1450 
Nut. de la Tour {1868)62 Ladyes and gentilwomen, that 
were mervelously arraied .. and hadde htghe homes.. 1605 
Camden Rem.{iByo) 214 Queen Anne, wife to King Richard 
the second.. brought in high head attire piked with horns. 
1613.PURCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 536 About her fore-head 
a haire-lace with two horns. ..The horned Beldame still 
muttereth certaine wordes. 16x7 Moryson ///«.. hi. 169 
A hoyke or vaile which .. hath a kinde .of home rising over 
the forehead. Ibid. 172 Women of Venice .. raise up. their 
hair on the forehead in two knotted homes.' 3859 Thomson 
Land ft Bk. t. vi. (1872) 74 The princesses of Lebanon and 
Her/non -sported gold horns, decked with jewels. 2864 
Ditto's Cycl. Bibl.Lit. s.v.,The women among the Druses on 
Mount Lebanon wear on their heads silver horns of native 
make xvhich are the distinguishing badge of wifehood. 

16. A projection, like a hom, at each corner of 
the altar in the Jewish temple; one of the two 
outer corners of the altar in some churches. 

c 3000 Ags. Ps. (Spclm.) cxvii[t). 27 05 horn wibedes 
{'Thorpe o <5 wi^-bedes . .hornas]. a 2300 E. E. Psalter ibid. 


Settes miri dale in thl.ckn esse, Unto horn bat of wevedesse 
1382 Wyclif i Kings i. 51 Adonyas dredynge kyng Salomon* 
holdith the horn of the auter. .2611 Bible Exod. xjriLj 
Thou shall make an. Altar of Shittim wood, .And thou shah 
make the homes of it vpon the foure corners thereof. x3i5 
Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1 . 49 Delinquency, a garrison quali- 
fication, first clings to the horns of the altar. 2877 J, D. 
Chambers Div. J Fort hip 196 At the right horn of the Attar! 

17. Each of the pointed extremities of the moor! 
as she appears in her first and last quarters (or of 
Mercury or Venus in a similar phase) ; each end 
• of a crescent ; a cusp. 

<2 xooo Riddles xxx. (Gr.\ Ic wiht geseah ., hornura H- 
tweonum hu 5 e laedan. c 2400 Rom. Rose 5340 The shadoxe 
maketh her bemis merke, And bir homes to shewe derLe. 
2617 Moryson I tin. 1. 5 The Idol Isis, bearing two horne$ 
of the Moone. . Ibid. 27 This City is of the forme of an half 
Moone . . and . . imbraceih betweene the two homes the lesser 
City. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 433 From the homes Of 
Turkish Crescent. 2726-46 Thomson Winter 125 The 
moon Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. 1813 
Scott Tricrm. in. xi, Till . . The moon renew’d her siUer 
horn. 1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 179 Certain periodica! 
inequalities, observed in the Horns of the disk [Of Mercury), 
seem to indicate a revolution on an axis. 2869 Huxley Phy- 
siol. xi.-286 This grey substance [of the spinal cord] L< so 
disposed that., it looks something like a crescent. ..The 
two ends of the crescent are called its horns or cornua. 
b. Each tip or end of a bow. 

261 x Cotgr. s.v Cornett e, Les comettes dun err, the 
homes, or hornie. tips of a long Bow. i697.Dryds;n Virg. 
Georg. 1. 524 At either Horn the Rainbow' drinks the Flood. 
— AE fteid ix. 854 He drew, And almost join’d the horns of 
the tough yew. 2772 Cook 1st Foy. 1. vii, The island was 
shaped exactly like a bow . . The horns, or extremities 
cf the bow, were two large tufts of cocoa-nut-trees. 1879 
E. Arnold Lt. Asia 34 Drew the twisted string Till the 
horns kissed. 

18. Each of the two wings of an army; 

C07‘71U. 

1533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 457 The left home of 
Romanis . . fled to the brayis of Tiber. 1598 Barrft 
Theor. Warrcs m. ii. 70 Seruing for homes or wings vnto 
the battell. 1636 E. Dacres tr. MachiaveVs Disc. Liyy\\. 
52oQuintius seeing one of the homes of his Army beginning 
to fayle. 2834 Medwin Angler in Wales L 106 [I] percened 
the two horns, or wings, of the troop, making.. to outflank, 
and then enclose us. . . 

19. Each of two (or more) lateral projections, 


arms, or branches. 

a. The two arms of a cross (late L. cornua crucii). b- 
The two projecting divisions of the uterus ( cornua u.en). 
C. The branches of a river or estuary, the narrow arras ofa 
bay (L. cornua).. 

a. 23. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 621 In cruas 
comibus a iudeis tentum , . pat on pe homes of )* Crop 
Iewes helden wiFoiften les. 2824 Cary Dante, 
xviii. 30 On the horns .. of the cross. b. 2597 A. M. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. Q b/2 The Testicles or Hornes cl 
the Wombe. 2889 J.M.Duncan Led. Dis.lFc»i.vin.(td. 4 M 3 
The feet us developed in a uterine hom. C. xfp/DRYDEs 
Virg. Georg, iv. 409 With sev’n-fold Homs mysterious 
Surrounds the Skirts of Egypt’s fruitful Isle. *8401.. 
Fitzcerald Lett. (1889) I. 61 , 1 remember a ravine on th- 
horn of the bay opposite the town where the sea rushes up. 
2870 Morris Earthly Far. 1 . 1. 50 Within the long horns 01 
a sandy bay. . r 

20. pi. a. The awns of barley, dial. b. pg- 
Rigid branches of leafless trees. 

a. a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Horns, the asms of bane). 
2851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 386 A barley avcHer.-lor-- 
rubbing the horns or avels off barley. 2893 
Soc. Dec. 696 The Himalayan barley which has three s * 
horns to the flowering glume. b. 2850 Tennvso. 
Mem. evii, The wood which grides and clangs Its iw 
ribs and iron horns. 

21. A pointed or tapering projection. 

a. The beak of an ancient galley {obsi) ; of an anv *h - 
end of an ancient roll of bread l cf. Ger. horn, n-ccrn 
‘ a kind of Joafes or simnell bread, cornered’. ,^\^ 3 nror t 
the projections or crutches on a side-saddle, wjncn ^ 
or are grasped between the rider’s knees; also j 
pommel of.a Spanish or half-Spanish saddle. A ^ 
of land projecting into the sea, etc. ; a promontory- . • 

mountain peak isometimes Jig., sometimes = , 

hom). e. A part of a plant shaped like a horn, uep * 
spur. f. The minute apex of a Hebrew letter, as 
top of D or 1. . 

a. CX205 Lay. 4538 Scip rerne to 3en ^ 

borne, c 1300 Havclok 779 For hom he brouftie ie f 
Wastels, simenels with he horn. 2826 Scott Diary/ 10 ^ 

in Lockhart, When I was a young man, I ^ 

times to lift a smith’s anvil with one hand, by wnai 15 
the ‘horn’. C. 2601 Holland Pliny I- *35 4 f 
..casting forth a crooked and winding home as 1 1 e 

toward the West, seemeth to enclose within 
both the said realmes. 26x2 Drayton Poly-olc. 1 -5 5 j J/a j 
conquering Brute, on Corineus braue This h^ Tlc ^ -j-£ c 


[Cornwall] bestow'd. 


2865 Athenaum No. , {tr 

of Brittany. d. 1820 

11. 12 Rocks that . . Forehead to forehead held their _ 

horns. 1846 Miss Costello Tour to ft fr- Jf f ft.. 
Strange-pointed rocks, piercing the ikies, ff. % t ,<6 
dolomite mountains. xB6x Sy.monds m Biog- '.555 

The Bernese Alps., and their snow-capped ^ L u tj| r .% 
Pall MallG. 4 Sept. 5/1 The highest point of ihe Uranu^ 
is Scuir Dearg, the ‘ Red Peak ’, a square-shaped m . 
topped with a strange-looking hom of rock.. . 
Withering Brit. Plants ft 796)11.434 ^ l P SU p».- r j Smith 
lengthened out into a straight horn. 2804 in .« AjkI 
Convers. 1 . 40 The woodbine’s honied Ji< ,rn * V cf 

login, Horn or Spur in Botany . . The hinder hoi 
the nectary in some flowers, extended in a comca - . f 
in Orchis, Larkspur, etc. f. 2879 Farrar t. # . ’ . 
(18S3) 103 Th ey remembered what He had , „„ 


permanence of every yod and horn of a letter in , . 

22 . Arch, fin OE. a pinnacle or 


ho bn; 
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HORNBEAK. 


each of the Ionic volutes (likened to rani’s horns) ; 
the projections of an abacus, etc. : see quots. 

c 1000 Finnesburg 4 (Gr.) Ne Jusse heallehornas ne bymaS. 
1847 Craig, Horn, . , a name sometimes given to the Ionic 
volute. 1852-61 Archit.Publ, Soc. Diet, s.v., In general 
the word Horn (Fr. come) is employed to express each of 
the four projecting portions of any abacus which has its 
faces curved on a plan. . . The terms horn or side-arm are 
also applied to the portions which project beyond the- rest of 
a piece of framed work, as in the head of a solid door-frame. 

23. Naut . See quots. (In quot. 1887 tr. L. cornua 
the ends of the sail-yards : cf. Antenna.) 

1794 .Rigging «5‘ Seamanship I. 167 Homs, the jaws, or 
semi-circular ends of booms and gaffs. 1867 Smith Sailor's 
Word-bk . , Horn, the arm of a cleat or bevel. Horns, the 
points of the jaws of the booms. Also the outer ends of the 
cross-trees. Homs 0/ the Rudder = Rudder-horns. Homs 
0/ the tiller, the pins at the extremity. 1882 Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 76 The foremost horn of the topmast trestle- 
tree. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEneidni. 548 Windward pointing 
the horns of the sail-clothed yards of the fleet. 

24. Fortif . =Horn\voiik. 

1709 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) VI. 497 One of our 
bombs fell into a magazine in the horn, blew it up, and 
ruin’d great part of the wall. 

25. In various other technical applications. 

1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrcz Winding Mack. 60 It is to 
be. feared that the rope might slip down between its own 
coil and the horns of the rope rolls. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meek., Horn. .8. {Milling) One of the points of a driver, on 
the summit of a millstone spindle . . which project into the 
coffins of the runner to convey the motion of the spindle 
thereto. 9. One of the prongs or crutches of an elevating 
screw or jack. 10. A curved projection on the forepart of a 
plane. 1884 Ibid. Suppl., Horn (. Railway U.S.), One of the 
projecting parts of a pedestal, between which the journal- 
boxes work = Horn-block, 

V. 20. Each of the alternatives of a dilemma (in 
Scholastic Lat. argumenlum cornutum ), on which 
one is figured as liable to be caught or impaled. 

1548 Udall Erasm . Par. Luke xx. 158 [verses 3-7] Thys 
forked questyon ; which the sophisters call an horned ques- 
tion, because that to whether of both partyes a bodye shall 
make a direct aunswere, he shall renneon the sharpe poyncte 
of the home. 1647 Cowley Mistr., Agst. Hope i, And both 
the Horns of Fates Dilemma wound. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial. i. xviii. (1713) 38 This seems a smart Dilemma at first 
. . yet I think neither Horn is strong enough to push us off 
from our belief of the Existence of a God. 1755 Young 
Centaury. 183 That horn of the alternative wounds more 
than the former. 1853 W. Jerdan Autobiog. III. x. 137 
[He] placed the King in a dilemma, from the horn of which 
he could not extricate himself. 1887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 
v. 121 In disputation, the adversary who is refuted by a 
dilemma is said to be ‘ fixed on the horns of a dilemma’. 


VI. attrib . and Comb. 

27. a. Simple attrib. = of ahom or horns, as horn 
colour ; measurement , shavings. 

1633 B, Tonson Magjt. Lady v. i, They burnt old shoes, 
goose-feathers, assafeetida, A few horn-shavings. .And shee 
is well again. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 54 Shell., 
yellowish horn colour. 1855 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 70 
Horn shavings, from the large, proportion of nitrogen in 
them, are a powerful manure. 3896 Daily News 13 Nov. 
6/6 Records of horn measurements. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as Jiorn-bearcr, 
- blower , - blowing , -player. C. similative, as horn- 
shaped adj. d. instrumental and locative, as 
horn-bind vb., horn-crested , - pushing ; -yoked adjs. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 188/2 An *Horne berer, comiger. 1679 
Prot. Conformist 3 How they have *horn -bound for several 
years past the Bavarian Duke. C725 Corpus Gloss. 454 
Ccreacus, *horn blauuere. 1483 Cath. Angl. 188/2 An 
Horne blawer, comicen. 1830 Gen. P. Th6mpson Exerc. 
(1842) 1 . 314 The horn-blowers of arbitrary power in England. 
1870 Echo 23 N0V., Vague— -not to say unsatisfactory pieces 
of *hornb!owing. 1848 C. C. Clifford Aristoph., Frogs 9 
•Horn-crested Pan. _ 5879 \V, H. Stone in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 752/1 Rossini, the son of a *horn-player. 1776 
Withering Brit . Plants {yjfi) II. 495 Aquilegia .. nectaries 
5, *horn-shaped. 1852-61 Archil. Publ. Soc. Did. s.v., The 
horn-shaped leaf so often seen in English medkeval work. 

28. attrib. passing into adj. Made of horn, as 
horn boiv f cup , lantern , ring, spoon , ware ; formed 
naturally of horn, as horn foot , sheath. Hence 
parasynthetic combs., as horn-footed , -sheathed adjs. 

c 1440 York Myst. xvi. 124 An home spone. 1575 Laneham 
Let . (1871) 40 Wear it not in deede that homz bee so plentie, 
horn ware I beleeue woold bee more set by than it iz. 2611 
Shaks JVinf.T. 1v.iv.611 Not a Ribbon. :Shooe-tye, Bracelet, 
Horne-Ring. 1611 CoTGR., Corne-pied, hoofed, horne-footed. 
2665 Dryden Iitd. Emp. it. i, The frighted satyrs., their 
horn-feet ply. 2698 Fryer Acc. £. India 4- P. 357 They 
draw their Bows with the Thumb armed with an Horn Ring. 
2843 James Forest Days ii, The horn cup, which the ho->t 
set down beside the tankard. 2844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
4- Adv. Scotl . ix. (2855) 93 The porrich. .must be eaten with 
a born spoon. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 143 Horn-handed 
breakers of the glebe. 2854 Owen Skel. 4* Teeth in Circ. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 276 This edentulous and horn-sheathed 
condition of the jaws. 1877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 
251 Horn Chalices were forbidden. 2879 G. Macdonald 
P. Faber (1883) 201 If it is a horn lantern you’ve got. 1885 
tr. Helm's Wand. PI. 4- A aim. 408 Horn -bows were used 
as well as those of yew, 1885 Tennyson Tircsias 10 Tramp 
of the hornfooted horse. 

29. Special combs.: + horn-back = Horn- 
fish J born-band, a band of musicians that play 
horns ; horn-bar, the cross-bar of a carriage, or 
the gearing supporting the fore-spring stays ; 
thorn' battle, an army in battle array having 
horns or wings; t horn-beast, a homed beast, as 
an ox ; f born-beaten a cuckolded ; born-beech 


= Hornbeam; born-bug, a North ■ American 
beetle, Fassalus cornutus , having its head armed 
with a stout curved horn ; born-card, a trans- 
parent plate of hom bearing a graduated scale, or 
the like (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875 ) ; born-cattle 
= homed cattle : see Cattle 6 ; horn-centre, a 
mathematical instrument : see quot. ; horn-cod; 
a carob ; + born-coot = Horn-owl ; born-core, 
the central bony part of the hom of quadrupeds, 
a process of the frontal bone ; horn-distemper, 

* a disease of cattle, affecting the internal substance 
of the horn* (Craig 1847 ); horn-drum (. Hy- 
draulic. f), • a water-raising wheel divided into 
sections by curved partitions (Knight Diet. Jlfech.); 
horn-eyed a., having a horny film over the eye, 
dull-eyed; thorn- face, ?a stupid face, such as 
a cuckold might have ; t horn-fair, ‘ a fair 
formeily held, at .Charlton in Kent’ (Nares) for 
the sale of horn goods; used allusively by 17 th 
and iSth c. writers with reference to cuckoldry ; 
horn-flint, flint of a horn-like appearance and 
translucency ; horn-fly, a dipterous insect, Hx- 
matobia serrata , so called from its habit of cluster- 
ing on the horns of cattle; + horn-foot, -feet a., 
having feet of horn, as horses ; horn-footed ; 
horn-frog, the horned frog : see Horned ; horn 
grass, a grass of the genus Ceralochloa (Craig 
1847 ); horn-hard a ., as hard as horn; also 
advb. ; t horn-head, a horn-headed being, a 
cuckold; horn-hipped a. (see quot.); horn-lead, 
a name given by the old chemists to chloride of 
lead, because it assumes a homy appearance on 
fusing : cf. Corneous ; horn-machine, a shoe- 
soling machine, so called because the shoe is 
placed on a hom-like projection ; horn-maker, 
u maker of horns ; f one who ‘ horns ’ or cuckolds; 
horn-man, a man with a horn; horn-mercury, 
chloride of mercury : cf. horn-lead ; f horn-mouth 
a., having a hom in the mouth; f horn-nose, a 
rhinoceros ; horn-nut, the homed fruit of plants 
of the genus Trapa ; horn-ore, { a species of 
silver ore of a pearl-grey colour, bordering on 
white’ (Craig); f horn-penny = Horngeld ; 
horn-piece, the skin (of an ox) with the horns 
attached ; horn-pike, the horn-fish or garfish ; 
horn-pith, the soft porous bone which fills the 
cavity of a horn ; horn-plant, a seaweed, Ecklonia 
buccitialis ; horn-pock, -pox, a mild form of 
smallpox or chicken-pox; horn-poppy, the . 
Horned Poppy, Glaucium luteum ; horn por- 
phyry = Hornslate ; horn-pout (U.S.), a name 
for some fishes of the genus Amiurus, esp. A. 
catus ; horn-press, a form of stamping-machine 
for closing the side seams of tin cans and boxes 
(Cent. Diet.); f horn-putter (tr. Vulgate cor- 
nupeta), an animal that butts or gores with the 
horn ; hom- quicksilver, same as horn-mercury ; 
horn -schist — Hornslate; hom -shell (see 
quot.); i*horn sickness, humorous for ‘jealousy 
due to being cuckolded’ ; horn-snake, (a) the Pine 
Snake or Pull Snake, Coluber melanoleucus ; (b) the 
Red-bellied or Wampum Snake, Farancia abacura 
(local U.S.); horn-tail, an insect of the family 
Uroceridx , having a prominent horn on the abdo- 
men of the male ; + horn-thumb, a thumb pro- 
tected by a thimble of horn such as was used by 
cutpurses ; a pickpocket ; hom-tip, the tip of 
a horn ; a button or knob fixed on the point of a 
hom for a guard or ornament ; horn-weed, (c) 
same as Hoknwort; (b) same as horn-plant ; 
f horn-wood = Hornbeam ; horn -worm, a kind 
of caterpillar that injures the tobacco plant. 

2598 Florio, Acicula, a home fish or *homebacke. 1879 
Cassell's J't'c/m. Educ. IV. 275/1 The *hom-bar which 
stands at the back of the top bed. 2635 Bakriffe Mil. 
Discip. lxxv. (1643) 207 The *Home Battell may be for the 
«ime occasion and use. 2600 Shaks. A. Y. L. m. iii. 52 
No Temple but the wood, no assembly but *horn e-beasts. 
1652 Peyton Caicistr. Ho. Stuarts (2731) 27 Silly Men, 
being * Horn -beaten. 1771 R. Warner Plant. Woodford. 

224 Carpinus , Os try a Ulmo similis .. the Horn, or Hard- 
beam Tree, called in some places, the Horse-beech or •Horn- 
beech, from some likeness of the leaves to the Beech. 2846 
Worcester cites Farm. Encycl. for * Homing. 2793 Miss 
Seward Lett. (t8n) III. 257 Beauties of *hom-cattle. 2879 
Cassells Techn . Educ. 1 . 12/2 •Horn centres, .are small cir- 
cular pieces of horn with three needle-points fixed in them. 
1682 Wheler Joum. Greece vl 446 The *Homcod-Tree or 
Keratia. 1650 Earl Moxm. tr. Senault’s Man bcc.Guilty 
306 To make lodgings for Owles, and to prepare habitations 
for *Horn-Coots- 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp Horn-coot, 
a -name given by fowlers to jhe great Horn owl. 1872 
Nicholson Palxont. 424 In neither case are the horns sup- 
ported by bony •horn-cores. 1838 Lytton Alice xi. ii, Self- 
conceit is *horn-eyed. 2843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. 11. vii, All 
his flunkeyhood, and horn-eyed dimness, a 2668 Davenast 
Man's the Mast. Wks. (1673) 334 Dog ! what will she say 
of thy *horn-face? 1669 Newest Acad. Compliments (N.), 
When, .cuckolds forget to march to *Hom-fair. 2730 Poor 
Feb in (N.), Now in small time comes on Horn-fair, Your 


horns and ladies now prepare. 1896 A. W.*Tuer Hist. 
Hont-Bk. I. vii. 91 Horn Fair was held at least as earl}* as 
the time of Henry III, and was continued annually until 
abolished in 1872. 1802-3 tr. Pallas's Trav. (1812) II. 108 
Its grain can with difficulty be perceived, and the whole is 
similar to *horn-flint. 2708 Kersey, * Hom fly, an American 
Insect. 1897 Bailey Princ. Fruii-Grosving 25 A compara- 
tively harmless insect in France becomes the dreaded horn- 
fly in America, c 1595 J. Dickenson Sheph. Compl. (2878) 1 1 
The *hornfeet halfe-gods, with all the progeny rutall. 2627 
Hakf.will Apol. (1630) 279 Horn-foote horses. 2807 Pike 
Sources Mississ. (1810) 11. 156 note, I have seen the Wish- 
ton wish, the rattle snake, the *horn frog .. and a land tor- 
toise all take refuge in the same hole. 2768 Ross Helenore 
53 (Jam.) For now the. lads are sleeping *horn hard. 1818 
Scott Br. Lamm, xxv. The hearty shake of Mr. Girder's 
horn-hard palm, a 1625 Fletcher Love's Cure 11. i, And Vul- 
can a limping *hom-head, for Venus his wife was a Strumpet. 
2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A horse is said to be •Horn- 
hipped when the tops of the two haunch bones appear too 
high. 1782 Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 22, icogrs. 
of •horn lead, formed by precipitation, contain 72 of lead, 
x8 of marine acid, and 10 of water. 2812 Sir H. Davy Chew. 
Philos . 397 Called hom lead by the old chemists. 2600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. i. 63 Vertue is no •horne-maker: and my 
Rosalind is vertuous. 1844 Camp Refuge 1. 126 The •horn- 
men blew might and main. 1776 Woulfe in Phil. Trans. 
LX. VI. 610 The “horn-mercury . . was intermixed with 
minute globules of quicksilver. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant. 
xii. 58 The *horn-mouth Belman shal affright thy slumbers. 
1598 Florio, Rinoceronte, a great beast or monster called a 
*horne nose, c 1320 in Registr. Mo n as t. de Winchclcumba 
(1892) 292 Et acquietabimus omnia predicta de assisis.. 
wardepeni, hevedpeni, *hornpeni, et de omnibus servitiis 
secularibus. 3757 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 46 He will 
find the Legs, Shins .. and “Horn Pieces of Oxen .. pack'd 
into slight Casks. 282Z-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 
360 Varicella, crystalline and *horn-pox. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 153 Horn-pock or Wart-pock is a 
mild and abortive form, in which the pocks, .shrivel and 
dry up on the 5th or 6th day. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) I. 309 Leske in his voyage through Saxony often 
calls our stone [Hornslate] *hornporphyry. i860 0. W. 
Holmes Elsie Y. (1887) 26 Pond well stocked with *horn 
pouts. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 2 47 
Memories of going after pond-lilies, of angling for horn- 
pouts. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xxi. 29 If an oxe be an •horn- 
putter. i860 Dana Man. Min. 288 •Horn-quicksilver . . 
Chloride of Mercury. 1790 W. Tooke Vino Russian 
Emp. I. 151 Genuine *homscnist and jasper are here not to 
be found. 1883 Cassell's Nat. Hist . V. 209 Cerithium , or 
the * •Hom-shell \ has a turreted, many-whorled shell. 2613 
in Crt. 4- Times jas.I { 1849) I. 238 Langley., is lately dead 
of the *horn sickness. 2688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 134 The *Horn-Snake is, as they say, another sort 
of deadly Snake. 1705 R. Beverley Virginia (1722) 260 
They have likewise the _Horn-Snake, so called from a sharp 
Horn it carries in its Tail. 1792 W. Bartram Carolina 276. 
3884 J. S. Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. II. 507 The family 
Uroceridas, or *horn-taiIs, includes insects which are closely 
allied to the saw-flies. 1594 Greene & Lodge LookingGlasse 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 138/2, I cut this from a new-married wife by 
the help of a “horn-thumb and a knife. 2884 Miller Plant -n.. 
Horn-wort or *HOrn-weed, Ceratophyllum detnersum. 1731 
Lunenburg { Mass.) Proprietors' Rec. (1897) 137 There mak- 
ing an Angle and runing East.. 68 rod toasmale*horn wood 
tree. 1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 635 A Worm that 
devours the leaf, called a *Horn-worm. 1763 T. Price in 
B. M. Carew Life no The planters prune of f the suckers, 
and clear them of the Horn-worm twice a week. 


Horn (h/jn), v . [f. Horn sbi] 

1. trans. To furnish with horns. 

1694 R. L’Estrange Fables Ixxviii. (1714) 95 Jupiter 
instead of Homing the Camel, order’d him to be Cropt. 
b. To tip, point, cover, etc. with horn. 

2421-2 [see Horning sb. 2]. 2605 Eik to Seal of Cause 

of Skinners of Glasgow 5 Feb. (Jam. Suppl), That nane.. 
schaip or home pointis, schaip or mak purssis. 
f2. To ‘ give horns to' : to cuckold. Obs. 
c 1550 Pryde 4- A.b. Worn. 76 in Hazl. E. P.P. IV. 237 
Some wyll not stycke..To home you on everye side.^ 1608 
Rowlands Humors Looking Glasse 30 Being married to 
a jealous a«se, He vowes she homes him. 1702 Steele 
Funeral 1, This Wench I know has play'd me false. And 
hom’d me in my Galants. 1823 Nc-.u Monthly Mag. VIII. 
343 Milk and water husbands— horned, hen-pecked, and 
abused by virago wives. 

3. To butt or gore with the horns. 

1599 Minsheu -S'/. Diet., Contear , to home, to push with 
the horns. 3883 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 3/2 The cattle horn 
each other. 1891 Melbourne Argus 7 Nov. 13/5 A beast 
turned on me and horned my horse. 

4. Shipbuilding. To adjust (the frame of a ship) 
so as to be at right angles to the line of the keel. 

c 1850 Rtidim. Navig. (Weale) 247 Standards, .convenient 
to hom or square the frame. Ibid. 152 To Square, is to 
horn or form with right angles. 2869 Sir E- Reed Ship- 
build, xx. 442 Each frame being horned^ and plumbed in 
order to ensure the correctness of its position. 

*1*5. Sc. Law. To put to the hom ; to proclaim 
a rebel ; to outlaw: cf. Horning sb. 4 . Obs. 

2592 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 551 (Jam.) That ye nor nans 
of yow charge, home, poynd, nor trouble the said Jonnne 
Schaw. 1702 E. Chamber la vne St. Gt. Brit. 11. xu i* 7 ° 7 j 
242 Condemn’d, out-lawed, or Homed. J7°5 . 

Priesi-cr. I. 3 They proclaim you to be Rebels to Oo<J f 
Ham you, as in Scotland. 

J- Homage. Obs. rare [f- HoRN-v- + --' G > 

exacted, .vpon cuerle Oxe that labours 

E Korntea3r (V^bfk). NoW/W. The elfish 
ofSsh, lUlJ'cvufrris. which has extremely 
lon R and slender inpemw jaws ^ 

1565-73 CoorER Thesaurus, am*, * ^ 
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a homebeake. 1598 Efntlario G iij b, To seeth the Horae* 
be eke or Pipe fish. x6or Holland Pliny I. 266 The 
Horne-beaks or Needle-fishes, Belonae-.haue within them 
so great egs that their wombe cleaueth and openeth when 
they should lay them. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horn - 
leaky a kind of Fish. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 442. 

Homb e am (hpvmbFm) . [f. H orn sb. + Beam.] 

1 . A small tree, Carpinus Bttulus , indigenous in 
England and often planted in hedges: so called 
from its hard, tough, close-grained wood. Also 
the cognate American species, C. Americana , the 
Blue Beech. (An earlier name was hardbeam.) 

1577 B. Googe Heresbaclis Hush. ir. (1586) 101 b, Upon 
the plaines you shall have, .the Homebeame. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva xii. § x. 29 The Horn-beam, in Latine the Carpitius, 
is planted of Sets. 1766 J. Bartram JmL 6 Feb. in Stork 
E. Florida 62 A hammock of oak, hiccory, magnolia, and 
hornbeam. 1897 Willis Flower \ PI. II. 71 The horn-beam 
is very like the beech in habit, but the leaves are not shiny. 

b. Hop Hornbeam, the name of the genus 
Ostrya , closely allied to the Common Hornbeam, 
so called from the hop-like appearance of the ripe 
catkins ; it has two species, O. vulgaris of Southern 
Europe, and 0 . virginica of America. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxviii. 441 In the common 
Hornbeam the scales of the strobiles are flat ; and in the 
Hop-Hornbeam they are inflated. i856 Trcas. Bot. 828/1 
Ostrya vulgaris , the Common Hop Hornbeam, is a native 
of the south of Europe, but is quite hardy in the climate of 
England. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Ostrya virginica , Iron- 
wood <N. American), Hop-Hornbeam, Lever- wood. 

C. atlrib. f Hornbeam pollenger (see quot.). 
3597 Gerarde Herbal in. cix. 1295 Betulus, or the Home- 
beame tree. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horn-leant Pol - 
lengers, trees of about Twenty Years Growth, that have 
been often lopp’d, and upon that Account not Tithable. 
a 1783 J. Scott Ode to Leisure (R.),_ Where Easna’s 
horn-beam grove Its foliage o'er me interwove. 1838 
Murray's Hand-Bk. N. Germ. 94 The avenues and high 
hornbeam hedges, with windows cut in them. 

+ 2 . A beam of light issuing like a horn from 
the head of a deity, etc. Obs . 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneis hi. (Arb.) 91 Lyke. .Phoebus 
his homebeams. 

3 . =Beam sbJ- 12. 

x86r Wilde Ceital. Antiq. R. Irish Acad. 259 A horn- 
beam of an immense red deer. 

Hornbill (hpunbil). [f. Horn si. + Bill si.' 1 ] 

1 . A bird of the family Buceroiidse, so called 
from the horn-like excrescence surmounting the bill. 

Formerly called Homed Crow, Homed Pie. 

2 773 Pennant Genera of Birds p. xxix. and 8. 1781 
Latham Gen. Synods. Birds I. 341. 1802 Binuley A flint. 
Biog. (1813) II. 89 Of the Hombills in general .. [Their 
bills] have frequently a protuberance, somewhat resembling 
another bill, on the upper mandible. 1854 Owen Skel. 
Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 167 The enormous beak 
of the hornbill . . forms one enormous air-cell. 1893 N ewton 
Diet. Birds 435 The Hombills, of which more than 60 
species have been described, form a very natural and in 
some respects an isolated group. 

2 . Comb. Hornbill cuckoo, the keel-billed, 
cuckoo, Crotophaga , of N. America. 

Hornblende (hpunblend). Min. Also -blend, 
[a. Ger. hornblende , f. horn horn + Blende.] 

1 . A mineral closely allied to augite, and having 
as its chief constituents silica, magnesia, and lime. 
It is a constituent of many rocks, as granite, 
syenite, and diorite, and has numerous varieties, 
aluminous and non-aluminous,asactinolite, antho- 
lite, asbestos, dannemorite, nephrite, tremolite, 
etc., which are sometimes all included under the 
name Amphibole ; it is usually of a dark brown, 
black, or greenish black colour. 

1770 Forster tr. Cronsledt’s Min. 05 The hornblende of 
the Swedes. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 215 The 
great weighty! the stone called hornblende made the miners 
at first imagine it contained some metal, but finding none 
except iron they called it blind. 1847 Tennyson Pritic. m. 
344 Chattering stony names Of shale and hornblende, rag 
and trap and tuff, Amygdaloid and trachyte. 1876 Pace 
Adv. Text-bk. GeoL v. 104 Hornblende is of a dark or 
dark-gTeen colour, with a homy glistening lustre. 

2 . atlrib. Of hornblende, as hornblende boulder , 
etc. ; containing or having hornblende as a chief 
constituent, homblendic, as hornblende basalt , 
granite, porphyry , syenite ; hornblende andesite 
(see quot. 1885); hornblende gab bro, a variety 
of gabbro in which the diallage is more or less 
replaced by hornblende; hornblende rock, agreen- 
stone consisting chiefly of hornblende; hornblende 
schist, slate, hornblende rock of a schistose nature. 

1796 Kirwan Eleut. Min. (ed. 2) I. 354 Hornblende Por- 
phjTV. Ibid. 383 Hornblende Slate, penetrated with Talc 
or Mica. 1821 J. M'Culloch Geol. Classif. Rocks 298 
Wherever hornblende rock occurs, it is only a portion of 
those beds of which the greater parts present the same 
characters as hornblende schist. x852 1 J. Taylor Poet's 
Jrr.l., 2nd Eve 23 Through hornblende bowlders, where 
the discus flung. 18S0 Birdwood Ind. Art II. 4 The horn- 
blende slate or schist from which the magnetic iron used for 
ages in the rnanufactureof Damascus steel . . is still obtained. 
1 835 Gr.ik’in Texidk. Geol. (1B03) 167 Homhlende-andesite 
consists of a triclinic felspar with hornblende, augite or mica. 
..Hornblende-andesite is a volcanic rock of Tertiary and 
post-Tertiary date. 

Hornblendic (h/unble 4 ndik),<i. Min. [f. prec. 
+ -ic.] Of the nature of hornblende; containing 


hornblende; hornblendic rock, schist, slate = 
hornblende rock, etc. : see prec. 2. 

3823 Scqresby Whale Fishery 233, 1 obtained specimens 
of rocks .. homblendic mica-slate. 1858 Geikie Hist. 
Boulder xii. 239 Mineralogically they are.. hornblendic, 
when the augite is replaced by hornblende. 1862 Ansted 
Channel I si. 1. vj. (ed. 2) 326 Quarries of remarkably fine, 
tough homblendic granite.^ 3865 Lubbock Preh. Times iv. 
(1878) 82 At the homblendic extreme of the trap rocks we 
find the basalt, of which also celts were made. 
Horn-book (hpunbuk). A leaf of paper con- 
taining the alphabet (often with the addition of 
the ten digits, some elements of spelling, and the 
Lord’s Prayer) protected by a thin plate of trans- 
lucent horn, and mounted on a tablet of wood with 
a projecting piece for a handle. A simpler and 
later form of this, consisting of the tablet without 
the horn covering, or a piece of stiff cardboard 
varnished, was also called a Battledore (q.v. 3). 
For an exhaustive account see A. W. Tuer, History 
of the Horn- Booh (1S96). 

3588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 49 Yes, yes, he teaches boyes 
the Home-booke : What is Ab speld backward with the 
horn on his head? 1589 Paf-pe iv. Hatchet C iij. Such 
vnmannerlie knaues..must bee set againe to their A. B. C. 
and leame to spell Our Father in a Horne booke. 1639 
Bury Wills (Camden) 176 For the buyeing and provideing 
of home bookes and primers to be giuen to poore children. 
3682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrjn 1. Argt., St. George oth’ back- 
side of the Horn-book, The Dragon kills, to Humour 
Scorn-book. 37x7 Prior Alma n. 463 To Master John the 
English maid A hom-book gives of gingerbread, And that 
the child may learn the better. As he can name, he eats 
the letter. 3763 Brit. Mag. IV. 331 Being ambitious to 
commence author, I was composing a new hom-book. 
* a 1842 Hone in A. W. Tuer Hist. Horn-Bk. I. i. 7 A large 
wholesale dealer in.. school requisites recollects that the 
last order he received for Horn-books came from the 
country, about the year 1799. From that time the demand 
wholly ceased. .In the course of sixty years, he and his 
predecessors in business had executed orders for several 
millions of Horn-books. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xiii. 
135 A child at the hom-book might spell it. 3864 Chambers' 
Book 0/ Days II. 233/3 The ‘Hom-book’ gradually gave 
way to the * Battledore * and the ‘ Primer '. 

b. transf. A treatise on the rudiments of a sub- 
ject ; a primer. 

3609 Dekker {title) The Gulls Home-booke. 1757 Con- 
noisseur No. 83 (Tuer) Under the title of The Rhymer’s 
Play-thing, or Poetaster’s Horn-Book. 3790 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) A dv. Fut. Laureat liL Wks. 18x2 II. 339 Go find 
of Politics the lost Hom-book. 1847 H. Piddington {title) 
The Horn Book of Storms for Indian and China Seas. 
3B48 Lytton Harold vi. vii, I come not here to learn the 
horn-book of war. 1874 Motley Bamcveld II. xi. 30 
Ignorant of the very hornbook of diplomacy. 

c. alt rib., as horn-book lore , school. 

x68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 215 A Battle- 
dore boy or Hom-book-boy. 3766 Entick London IV. 
403 The third school is the hom-book school, where 30 
children are taught by the mistress. 1832 J. Bree St. 
Herbert's Isle etc. 154 The hom-book lore I early knew. 

Horned (lipuned, hpjnd), a. 

I. [f. Horn sh.+- ed 2 . (OE. had hyrned, from 
hyrnan \—*hurnjan : of. OHG. gikumcl.) \ 

1 . Having horns or antlers ; comuted. 

a 3400-50 A lexander 4267 Hald we no hors, .ne na horned 
stottis. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 11. xlv. 51 Somme of 
them were homed, as boolys. 3590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 47 
Emongst the homed heard. 1667 Milton P . L. x. 525 
Cerastes homd, Hydrus, and Ellops drear. 1756-7 tr. 
KeyslcAs Trav. (1760) III. 375 The. .horned cattle brought 
from Umbria. 3887 Bowen Virg. Eclogue v. 33 Bull to 
the homed herd, and the com to a fruitful plain. 

b. Logic. Homed syllogism {argument, etc.) : 
the dilemma. 

1548 Homed question [see Horn sb. 26]. 1553 T. Wilson 
Logike (X580) 34 b, Dilemna, otherwise . . called a horned 
argument. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 285 note , Dilemma 
. .A forked or horned Syllogisme. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xvlli. (x866) I. 351 An hypothetico-disjunctive syllo- 
gism is called the dilemma or homed syllogism. 

2 . Having, bearing, or wearing an appendage, 
ornament, etc., called a horn; having hom-like 
projections or excrescences. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6655 Quen moyses had broght }>c lagh 
..|>am thoght him homd apon farr. 3382 Wyclif Exod. 
xxxiv. 29 He wiste not that his face was homed of the 
cumpanye’of the word of God. <1x450 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) He saide that the women that were so homed 
were lyche to be homed snailes and hertis and vnicomes. 
3585 Homed beetle fsee Hornet xi. 3]. 1650 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ef. v. ix. (1686) 201 One side of a Silver Medal we 
find Moses homed, c 1695 J. Miller Deser. N. York (1843) 
6 In the middle of the line from thence northward is a homed 
work. 1850 H. W. Torrens in JmL Asiat. See. Bengal 33 
A peculiar homed or crested helmet. 1856 Bryant Poems, 
Count of Greiers i. The homed crags are shining. 1867 
J. B. Rose tr. Virgits AEncid 13 Screened By the homed 
altar. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal I. i. 14 That homed 
coast is said to have given its name to Cornwall. 

b. Horned crow or pie, old name of the Horn- 
bill. Horned frog, toad, a lizard of the genus 
Phrynosoma , having the bead and back covered 
with spikes {U.S.). Horned hog {a), the babi- 
ronssa: sec Hog jfi.l 3; *j* (b) a kind of fish with 
a horn on its head (o&r.). Horned horse, the 
Gnu. + Horned- snout, the rhinoceros {obs.). 
Also Horned Lark, Owl, Poppt, etc. 

x 65 i Lovell Hist. Ar.int. \ Min. 79 Homd-snout. Rhino- 
ceros. J702 Collect. Voy. (1729) III. 4x3 The Homed-Hog. 


A small flat Fish, with a Horn on his Head, notdht on <r» 
Side only. 3841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xliV. -s 
The horned frog.. specimens.. with the horns of half ^ 
three-fourths of an inch in length and very sharp at 
points. 1847 Buxton Adv. Mexico 156 The camdecuh 
the ‘homed frog* of the prairies of America. 1883 Her- 
pes's Mag. Oct. 706/1, I put my homed toad in his ca« 
out in the sun. 6 

3 . Having crescent horns, crescent-shaped. 

CX400 Lydg. Flottre Curtesie 2 In Fevrier, whan the frosty 
mone Was horned, c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xiv.i 
Homit Dyane, with hirpaly glemts. 1624 Massinger Rrrt- 
gado 11. v, These knights of Malta . .with their crosses Struck 
pale your horned moons. 18x0 Vince Elem. Astrcn.sM \. 
89 Venus and Mercury appear, first horned. 

f 4 . Of a cuckold : see Horn sb. 7, Obs. 

1626 Middleton Anything for Quiet Life iv. ii f Thou an 
a beast, a homed beast, an ox ! 17x9 D'Urfey Pills 1, 3^ 
The horn’d Herd within yon City Wall. 1830 in Rest. 
Ball. (1890) VII. 195 You horned fumbling Cuckolds, in 
city, court, or town. 

Applied to bishops with reference to the 
shape of the mitre. Obs. 

c 1425 Lydg. Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1663 Ye that han in 
subieccioun Peplys vnder your prelacye . . Thogh yt b< 
hornyd to syth [=sight] outward [etc.]. 1558 Knox Serru 
in Sel. Writ. (1845) 236 Our horned and mitred bishops. 
a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) 1 1* 2 7 2 To the ser- 
vants of the devil!, to your dumbe dogges, and homed 
bishops. 

6. Armed or furnished with horn or horny sub- 
stance. 

1590 Spenser F.Q. iii. x. 45 All day they [Satyrs] daunced 
..And with their horned feet the greene gras wore. 

7 . Provided, fitted, or ornamented with horn. 

1801 Wolcott (P. Pindar). Tears Svtiles Wks. 1812 V. 

42 Of spectacles that rode his nose He wink’d through ead 
horn’d glass. 1884 Pall Mall G. Extra 24 July 9/2 Speci- 
mens of horns mounted in silver and horned goods generally. 

II. [f. Horn v. + -edL] 

+ 8. Sc. Law. ‘Put to the horn*; proclaimed a 
rebel. Obs. 

1705 Hickeringill Priest-er. 1. (1721) 38 The hom’d Man 
has no Remedy but to fly out of the Kingdom of Scotland, 

Hence Ho-rnedness, horned condition. 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) III. 241 The hornedntyof 
the moon. 1852 J. Martineau Ess., Rev. etc. (1891) III- 
417 The previous coexistence of hornedness and rumination 
in our conception. 

t Hornen, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Horn sb. + 

-en*. OE. had hymen:— QTentMiurnfno-.] Made 
of horn. 

2382 Wyclif Ps. xcviifi). 6 In vois of the hornene trumpe. 
a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s. v., ‘A hornen-spoon . 

Horner (hpunai). [f. Horn sb. or z/.F-En 1 .] 

1 . A worker in horn ; a maker of horn spoons, 


combs, etc. 

3421-2 [see Horning vbl.'sb. 2]. c 1440 Fromf. I^cr- 
247/1 Homare, or home make[r]. comutanus. 1464 
Pari. V. 567/1 The men of the Craft of Horners 
chised in the Cite of London. 2484 Nottingham Kec.p 
346 Georgius Hoton. .horner. 1607 Dekker hnt.sunjvr- 
(1842) 38 The head-warden of the homers. 1766 Lkuck 
London IV. 309 The most reputable inhabitants are 
ners, who prepare horn for petty manufacturers. 

W. Tuer Hist. Hom-Bk. I.. vii. 91 The Homers Exhibi- 
tion held in London in 1882. . 

+ b. One who makes musical horns. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/2 Horner a maker of homes, 

3552 Loseley MSS. (Kempe 1835) 53 Horner for blowing? 
homes, turner for daggers. 

2 . One who blows or winds a horn. 

34.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 575/31 Comicarius, an bornere- 
2621 Cotgr., Corneux, a Horner; a winder of a nom * 
1677 N. Cox Gentlem. Recreat. (ed. 2) A ivb, Mr. 

Marsh, Homer ..who teaches to blow the Horn. *8 7 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 121 The keeper .. blew* the d«m 
of the buck and . . the homers, .answered him. iw f • * 
Stockton Pomona's Trav. 25 The horner blew n» 
until his eyes seemed bursting. 

+ 3 . One who cuckolds ; a cuckold -maker, vr * 
2598 Florid, Comoro... a horner. 1690 P 
Walk iii. (D.), Till th’ Jury*. .Their favour gave with 
adorn’d, Not to the horner, but the horn’d. * 7*7 * 

} Vo man a Riddle 1. i, A cornuted coxcomb, that cou 
smell his Homer from his house-dog. , » n . 

•f 4 . A person who has been * put to the horn 
declared a rebel. Sc. Obs. n 

1590 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (18x4) III. 52*/* Thair * an ; c ‘ t r‘ o: 
deleit out of the catologe of homaris and .. tne> » ^ 
be /order troublit for that homing in cyme coming. . *** 
Ibid. IV. 174/2 To the effect the haill hornens r«K 
thairin and remaneing vnrelxxt may be extracts arm a *> 
Hence i*Ho*meress, a female worker in 


or maker of horns. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/2 Homeresse, a woman, cemeuttr ■ 

Hornet 1 (hpunet). Forms: a. 1 hyrne f 
Byrne fc, 5 hernet. P. 4 Barnette, tfharnot. 7 * 
6- Bornet, (6 -ette, 7 -ott). [Ok. hytt* ’ 
hynsef , earlier hurniltt , hirnittt , fem. 
to MDu. homete, homte, MLG. hcmte,^yj. •’ *' 
hortthe , EFris. hornet je, hdmfje, OHO. 
-cz,-az } matz., M H G. hornuz,-iz , etc., Gcr . ho 
(with many' variants : sec Grimm). ^ < g 

These words have the appearance of ^' n q 
horn, a presumption strengthened by 
and early rood.Du. horener (Kilianl^ winch tn rjjjjn'i 
‘homer or horn-blower* and ‘hornet , ay o 
hornsel as a vnr. of horselye, mod.Du. horzgl. * ) . ' 

however incline to the opinion that the latter eo > f t f n- 
original root, and that hornut • represents an origi 
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nut-, formed, like MD. horsele , from a radical *hors - = pre- . 
Teut. *krs- t found in OSlav. srusa, Lith. ssirssB wasp, and i 
perh. in L. crabron * for *crdsron -. If this were so, the 
association with Ju>m would be later and due to popular 
etymology. See Kluge s.v. Homissc , Franck s.v. Horzel . ] 

1. An insect of the wasp family, esp. the 
European Vespa Crabro and the American V. 
mactilata , much larger and stronger than other 
wasps, and inflicting a more serious sting. 

^ 725 Corpus Gloss. 603 Crabro, waefs vet hurnitu. <2800 
Erfurt Gloss. 275 Crabro, hirnitu. a 1000 Ags. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 215/3 Crabro , hyrnetu. riooo /Elfric Gloss. 
Ibid. 121/21 Crabry, hyrnet. 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) 
II. 211 Of calues i-rooted comeb bees, and of hors i-roted 
come)> harnettes. 14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 619/7 Vespa, 
a waps (el estyespa major ilia, an hernet). 1535 Cover- 
dale Dent. vii. 20 The Lorde thy God also shal sende 
home ties amonge them. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Crabro, a great waspe called an hornet. 1602 Narcissus 
(1893) 647 Thou huge and humminge humblebee, thou 
hornett. 1709 Swift Tritical Ess. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 143 
Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small flies, but let 
wasps and hornets break through. 1802 Bingley Anint . 
Blog. (1813) III. 261 It is chiefly in the hollow trunks of 
decayed trees that the Hornets form their nest. 1855 Loncf. 
Hiaxv. xvii. 10 Words of anger and resentment. Hot and 
humming like a hornet. 

b. In early glosses and vocabularies (continental 
as well as Eng. : see Verwijs and Verdam, Mid- 
dtlndl. Wbk.), there is some confusion between the 
hornet and hornet-fly or large gadfly, due app. 
to uncertain use of L. ceslrtts. 

c 1000 ./Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 121/12 CEslrum , 
beaw uel hyrnet te. 153a Palscr. 232/2 Hornet a flye. 1658 
Phillips, A Hornet, a kinde of Insect, called in Latin 
Crabro^ which useth to infest horses and other creatures, 
and is mgendred of the carcases of dead horses. 

2. traiisf. and fig. An enemy that attacks per- 
sistently and with virulence ; esp. in phr. hornets' 
nest , nest of hornets. To bring a hornets' nest 
about one's ears , arouse a nest of hornets : to stir 
up a host of enemies around one. 

1590 Nasiie Pasquil's Apol. 1. C ij, They are no better 
then the Prophets, which dwelt as it were in a nest of 
Hornets. 1751-73 Jortin Eccl. Hist. (R.), He dared not 
speak out, and provoke the hornets. 1857 Trollope Bar - 
Chester T. xir, But Proudie, ass as he is, knows the world too 
well to get such a hornets’ nest about his ears. 

1 3. The horned beetle or stag-beetle. 06s. 

1585 Higins tr. Juniusj Nomenclator 72/2 C erf volant, 
a homed beetle : a bullflie, or hornet. 1598 Florio, Buca- 
rone \ .. a beetle, a hornet. 

4. An artificial fly for salmon-fishing. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x ii. (1880) 434 The Hornets .. 
have fat bodies dressed after the fashion of the ‘ bumble * 
trout fly. 

5. alt rib. and Comb., as hornet host , sting ; 
homct-hauntcd adj. ; homet-clearwing, -hawk, 
-moth, names for certain moths of the genus Sesia 
(see quots.) ; hornet-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
family Asilidx , a hawk-fly or robber-fly ; hornet 
worm, ? the larva of the hornet. 

1869 E. Newman Brit . Moths 16 The *Homet Clearwing 
of the Osier (Sesia Bembeciformis). The Hornet Clear- 
wing of the Poplar (Sesia Apiformis). 175* Sir J. Hill 
Hist. Anim. 31 The * Hornet Fly. This is one of the 
largest of the fly kind ; it equals the hornet in size. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. Entomot. (1843) H* 290, I have often been 
amused in my walks with the motions of the hornet fly 
(Asilus crabroniformis). 1895 K. Grahame Golden Age 
43, I scrambled through the hedge, avoiding the “hornet- 
haunted side. 183a J. Rennie Conspectus Butterfl. <5- 
Moths 27 The *Hornet Hawk ( Tr\pchiliuni\ Crabroni- 
formis) appears in July. 1834 Mary Howitt Sk. Nat. 
Hist., Hornet (1851) 185 The *hornet-host is retreating to 
its den. a 1450 Fysskyngc w. angle (1883) 25 In Juyll . . the 
water docke leyf worme Sc the “hornet worme. 

Hornet 2 , nonce-wd. [f. Horn sb. + -et.] A 
diminutive horn. 

x 8*5 Lamb Vis. Horns Misc. Wks. (1871) 381 It was the 
least little hornet of a horn that could be framed. 

Horn-fish. 

' 1. The garfish, B clone vulgaris, so called from 
its long projecting beak. 

(2iooo Andreas 370 (Gr.) Hornfisc plejode, glad jeond 
garsecg. 2599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Hornefish, enxarraco , 
xarraco. 16x1 F lor 10, Cornuio . . Also the Horne-fish. 
1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 223 We call it the Gar- fish, 
and, in some places, the Horn-fish. 

2. The sauger or sand- pike, Stizosledium c ana- 
dense. 

1885 T. S. Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. III. 229 Sauger, 
sand-pike, gray-pike, blue-pike, and horn-fish, are. -designa- 
tions of a smaller pike-perch, the Stxzostedion canadensc. 

3. A fish of the family Syngnathidie ; a pipe-fish : 
so called from the homy texture of the exoskeleton. 

Hornfol (h^Mnful). [f. Horn sb. + -ful.] As 
much as a (drinking) horn holds, .or will hold. 

2620 Markham Masterp. 1. xli. 86 Glue it the horse to 
drinke, one home-ful at his mouth, aml^ another at his 
nosthrels. x868 Baker Cast vp by Sea iii. 48 He poured 
out a large hornful for the lad. 

1* Horn geld. Old Law. Obs. [f. Horn sb. + 
Geld j£.l] A feudal • service *, being a form of rent 
fixed according to the number of homed cattle ; 

comage. 

cx 170 Nnvminster Carinl. (Surtees) 197 Et geld is, et 
danageldis, et homegeldis. c X250BRACTON Note-Bk. (Mait- 
land, 1887) No. 1270 Quia dedit cornagium quod anglice 
dicitur homgelde. 1579 Rastell Expos., Homegeld. 1598 


Kitchin Courts Leet (1675)415 If he hold to give to the 
King Homegeld . . it is great Serjeantry. 2628 Coke On 
Lilt. 107 a, Cornage .. is called in old bookes horageld. 
Hornify (hpunifsi), v. [f. Horny a + -fy.] 

1. iratis. To make horny or hom-like in texture. 
1670-7 J. Covel Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 215 Of a dryed 
film, or skin hornifyed. 2859 Specif. Siemens’ Patent No. 
2053 in J. Dredge Electr. Iltumin. (1882) I. App. 82/2 Of 
vulcanite, or hornified india-rubber. 
f 2. To make horned, ‘ give horns to ' ; to cuckold. 
Hence Ho ‘milled ppl. a ., Homifying vbl. sb. ; 
also Ho'mifier ; Hornifica*tiou, cuckoldry. Obs. 

2607 IVor/d of J Venders 78 They hornifie their husbands. 
2612 Cotgr., Apistolcr,. . to homifie, or giue the blow that 
smarts not. a 2693 Ukquhart Rabelais m. xlvi. 373 Horni- 
fyer. Ibid., Hornified and cornuted. 2698 J. Crull Mus- 
covy 52 Opportunity of homifying their Husbands. 1769 
Pub. Advertiser 18 May 4/1 My hornified Situation. 2819 
‘ R. Rabelais’ Abcillard Heloisa. 69 Sad and vile horm- 
fi cation. 

Homily (bpMnili) , adv. [f. Horny a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a horny fashion ; in a manner like horn. 

2873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 280, 1 am now becoming 
hornfly hard. 

Horniness (hp-inines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Homy quality or character. 

2885 Athcneeum 7 Feb. 190/1 It [the painting] has none 
of the yellow horniness common in Dous. 1894 Ibid. 5 May 
587/2 A certain horniness.. injures the coloration. 
Horning (hpMnirj), vbl. sb. [f. Horn sb. or vi] 
f 1. Bleeding with a horn. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xxviii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Letmg of blood vndur tunge.. copping or hornyng in 
J>e nekke and in )>e schuldres. 
f 2. Covering or furnishing with horn. Obs. 
2421-2 York Minster Fabric Acc. (Surtees) 46 Thom® 
Hornar. - pro hornyng et naillyng superscriptorum librorum. 
+ 3. Cuckolding, cuckoldry. Obs . 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 40 Too auoow that many an 
honest man.. hath had his hoous by horning well vphollden. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 67 'Tis thought you haue a goodly 
gift in Horning. 1762 J. H. Stevenson Crazy Tales 55 An 
hour convenient for horning. 

4. Sc. Law. * Putting to the horn ’ (see Horn 
sb. 14). Letters of homing', a process of execu- 
tion issued under the signet directing a messenger 
to charge a debtor to pay or perform in terms of 
the letters, under pain of being * put to the hom’, 
i.e. declared rebel. (Now largely superseded by 
the simpler forms of diligence introduced by 1 & 2 
Viet. c. 114 ; but not obsolete.) 

*53 6 Sc. Acts fas. V \ c. 38 (1814) II. 350/1 paim pat 
sustenit sik process of hornyng 3ere and day as said Is. 
2568 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) H- 426 Upon the 
said letters of horning, to direct letters to officers of armes 
.. to uptake the escheats of the persouns denounced and 
putt to the horne. 2733 Neal Hist. Purit. II. 315 Who 
were charged with letters of Horning for their disobedience. 
1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (28091 57. 2873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. V. lvii. 166 The Government .. relaxed the 
homings, —that is to say, restored the men for the time to 
the protection of the law. 

+ 6. The fact of becoming a crescent. Obs. 
a 2646 J. Gregory Posth. (1650) 268 (T.) They account., 
from the horning [of the moon], 

6. Shipbuilding. See Horn v. 4. 

2879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 290/2 A line or batten is 
stretched from some point in the middle-line of the keel to 
the corresponding heads or sirmarks on the opposite sides, 
and the two measurements must, .be equal when the timbers 
are in place ; this operation is termed * horning ’. 

7. attrib. Horning-tackle : see quot. 1850. 

C2850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 247 Horning Tackles., 
most convenient to horn or square the frame as wanted. 
1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags xvi. /13 This is not a 
‘horning’ but a hanging job. 

Honiing, ppl a. [f. Horn v. + -ing 2 .] That 
horns or ‘ puts to the horn ’ : see prec., 4. 

2705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 11. iii. 36 In no Nation in 
the World, but the poor, rigid, horning Scots, 
f Homing, app. a corruption of Hornen a. Obs. 
162* W. Hornbye Hom-bk. (Tuer), My honest, humble, 
harmlesse horning-book. From whence young Schollers 
their first learning took. 263s Heywood 2nd Pt. Know not 
me 1. Wks. 1874 I. 258 The horning-busk and silken bride- 
laces are in good request with the parsons wife. 

Homisli (bpunij), a. [f. Horn sb. + -ish.] 
Of or pertaining to a horn ; of the nature of horn. 

1634 M. Sandys Prudence 21 (T.) Temperance, as if it 
were of a hornish composure, is too hard for the flesh. 
(Ti638.Mede_ A post. Later Times (2642) 71 This Hornish 
soveraignty is.. the conclusion of the fourth beast. Ibid., 
Daniels hornish tyrant. 

Ho*rnist. [f- Horn sb. + -ist.] One who 
plays a horn; a performer on the (French) horn. 

2865 tr. Spohr's Autobiog. I. 39 The homist Bornaus, and 
others. 1867 Comk. Mag. Jan. 28 Homists or trumpeters. 

li Hornito (hornrh?). [Sp., dim. of homo 
(:— L. fumn-s) oven, furnace.] A low oven- 
shaped mound of volcanic origin, usually emitting 
smoke and vapour from its sides and summit: 
frequent in South American volcanoes. 

2830 Lyell Prittc. Geol. I. 378 The small conical mounds 
(called ‘homitos’ or ovens) [at Jorullp]. 2853 Herschel 
Pop. Led. Sc. i. g 43 (1873) 33 Out of which sprang thousands 
of little volcanic cones called Homitos or ovens. 1877 Le 
Conte Elem. Geol. (2879) 83 These subordinate cones about 
the base, and upon the slopes of the principal cone, are 
called monticules or homitos. 


t Homkeck. Obs. [f. Horn sb. : the second 
element is obscure ; can it have originated in a 
scribal error for bek , beke, Beak, copied by succes- 
sive compilers ?] The garfish or hombeak. 

CX425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 642/2 9 Hecgamorus, hornekek. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 247/2 Horn keke, fysche (P. hom- 
kek, or garfysshe). C1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
765/22-23 Hec rugella, Hoc rustiforum, a hornkeke. 2530 
Palsgr. 232/2 Hornkecke, a fysshe lyke a mackerell. 3621 
Cotgr. Orphic, the Hornebeake, Hornekecke.. Garre-fish. 
Hornless (bpunles), a. [f. Horn sb. 4- -less.] 
Without horns ; destitute of horns. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xviii. (Bodl. MS.), 
pe camel . . pow3e he be horneles. 2611 Cotgr., Vicugne, 
a hornelesse wild beast in Peru. 2766 Pennant Zool. (2776) 
I. 20 The cattle of the highlands of Scotland are exceeding 
small, and many of them, .arc hornless. 2822 W. Tennant 
AnsterF. 1. xii,The hornless moon among her brilliant host. 

Hence So'rulessness, hornless condition. 

1887 Amer. Naturalist XXI. 897 Herodotus’s opinion as 
to the cause of hornlessness_ has been accepted by many 
writers down to the present times. 


Hornlet (hpunlet). [-LET.] a little hom. 
a 2794 Sir W. Jones Observ. Ind. Plants Wks. 1799 II. 
105 Wings oblate, .embracing the keel and the homlets of 
the awning. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 80 
The horned larks . . recognised by the little tufts of black 
feathers, or homlets, on each side of the hinder crown. 
Ho'rn-like, a. Resembling horn or a hom. 
2579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie ff Soule 1. xl. 87 Swordlike, 
tunlike, homelike, .. and such other. 1684 Boyle Porousu. 
Anim. «$- Solid Bod. v. 93 This horn-like Silver did dissolve 
neither. 1B35-6 Todd Cyd. Anat. I. 314/2 The Hornbills 
have . . upon their enormous beaks hom-like prominences. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 32 Mar. 4/2 Certain notes, full, hornlike 
..which no hom or violoncello ever equalled in timbre. 
Hom-mad, a. arch. App. orig. of homed 
beasts : Enraged so as to be ready to horn any one. 
Hence of persons : Stark mad ; mad with rage ; 
furious. Cf. the earlier Horn- wood. 


1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 57/2 With it must we 
fight against these homemad beastes. 2596 Nashe Saffron 
Walden 32 A Bulls.. bellowing and running home mad at 
euery one in his way. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 47 
We must not .. drinke our selues horne madde. 2608 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 660 The perillous and transpiercing 
stinging of these hom-mad Hornets. 1695 Concreve Love 
for L. v. viii, She’s mad for a Husband, and he’s horn 
mad, I think, or they’d ne’er make a Match together. 
a 1773 in Hone Every-day Bk. (2825) I. 257 They run horn 
mad to go to law. 2893 Stevenson Catriona 265 Miss 
Grant . . would be driven fair horn-mad if she could hear of it. 

•h b. Sometimes by word-play: Mad with mge at 
having been made a cuckold. Cbs. 

2590 Shaks. Com. Em. 11. i. 57 E. Dro. Why Mistresse, 
sure ty Master is horne mad. Adri. Home mad, thou 
villaine? E. Dro. I meane not Cuckold mad, But sure he 
is starke mad. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 52 A loose wife 
makes her husband horn-mad and heart-sad. a 2700 B. E. 
Did . Cant. Crew, Hom-mad, stark staring Mad because 
Cuckolded. 2822 Scott Nigel xxvi, The man is mad, horn 
mad, to boot. 

Hence .f Ho:rn-2na*dded ppl. a driven hom- 
mad ; Horn-ma'dness, horn-mad condition. 

1661 Needham Hist. Eng. Reb. in Hart, Misc. (Park) II. 
523 The Houses know not what to think ; The Cits horn- 
madded be. 3868 Browning Ring 4- Bk. it. 832 Somebody 
courts your wife, Count? Where and when? How ana 
why? Mere horn-madness : have a care ! 

Horn-owl. A horned owl, or one having 
plumicoms on the head, as some species of Asia 
and Oltts ; formerly, a name for the Eagle-owl. 

1602 Holland Pliny II. 397 The fat of the Bistard or 
Horn-owle is verie good. 2674 Ray Words, Eng. Birds 83 
The Horn-Owl, O/us sive Nociua aurita. 1678 Ray 
Willoughby's Omith. 99 The great Horn-Owl or Eagle- 
Owl. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. V. 140 The Brown Horn Owl 
is often seen to prowl along the hedges by day. 

Hornpipe (bpunpaip). 

L An obsolete wind instrument. Said to have 
been so called from having the bell and mouth- 
piece made of hom. See Penny Cycl. XII. 297. 

cx^oo Rom. Rose 4250 Controve he wolde,_and foule favle, 
With homepypes of Comewayle. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
575/37 Comubium, an hornpipe. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
May 23 A..Tabrere That.. a Home pype playd. 259 s 
Greene Groat's W. Wit (1637) 24 Desiring them to play on 
an horn pipe. 2697 Dryden VEneid xi. 2086 The shrill 
hom-pipe sounds to bacchanals. 2788 Chambers' Cycl., 
Hornpipe, a common instrument of music in Wales, con- 
sisting of a wooden pipe, with holes at stated distances and 
a horn at each end. 2892 Daily News 5 Oct. 2/3 Among 
other instruments were.. the original hornpipe, which has 
now given its name to the popular sailors’ dance. 

*fb. One who played the instrument- Obs. 

a 1693 Urquh art Rabelais m. xlvi. 373 You will be the 
Hornepipe of Busancay. 

2. A dance of a lively and vigorous character, 
usually performed by a single person, orig. to the 

accompaniment of the wind instrument, ana speci- 
ally associated with the merrymaking 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (18S2) v. Stage direct. 
mynstrallys, an hompvpe. 2597 Morley d 

Many other kindes of daunces (as horoepypes 
infinite more). ito^Steele Tatter^ 


infinite more). 1700 Steele •* ,1, of 

having danced the berbysh.re Ho.up.pe in 't* p r ^cnce of 
several Friends. 1755 jonnsos, 

dance, danced commonly to a horn. 33 . tre-d 

£ ff t The true heart dances no homp.pes on the tongue. 
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18.19 Litton Caxtous 58 My father, .could conjure wonder* 
fully, make n bunch of keys dance a hornpipe. 

3 , A piece of music for such a dance. 

1789 Burney Hist, Jlfus. III. vii. 397 Harry Carey's 
baf]ad..ts a slower kind of hornpipe. 1838 Penny Civ/. 
XII. 297/1 That the dance-tunes still called lbompifcs were 
originally composed for the instrument. 1879 Grovi: 
Diet, Mas. I. 753/1 Hornpipes were much written in the 
last century.. The airs * My Jove is but a lassie yet* and 
‘The British Grenadier*, and the hymn tune 'Hclm*ley\ 
are hornpipes. 

4 . allrib,, as hornpipe dancer, fling. 

1797 Monthly May, III. 6x The hornpipe movement 
given to 'When on the ocean’, is particularly pleasing. 
1845 ]. T. Smith Pk.for Rai tty Day 0 Nnnev Dawson, 
the famous hornpipe dancer, died this year [1767). 

lienee HoTnpiping*, playing or dancing a hom- 
pipe- 

1854 Realm 30 Mar. 8 When we have praised. .Miss Lydia 
Thompson’s lively hompiping. 

Horn-plate. An iron frame attached to the 
lower part of a railway carriage or truck and 
having two guides in which the journal-box of the 
axle moves; an axle-guard, pedestal. 

1856 S. C. Bkeks Glass. Terms 29 Axle Guard or Horn- 
plate. j86x Am. Key. 5 The cause of the disaster was the 
breaking of one of the ‘horn-plates' of the engine 1864 
Daily Tel. 1 Dec., Adopting the old classic car system of 
rollers fixed cn a shaft or axle, which revolves with them 
in hole pins, or what arc now termed horn plates. 

Horn- silver. Mitt* [Cf. Ger. hori/silbcr.'] 
Native chloride of silver, so called from its homy 
appearance ; cerargvritc. 

1770 rorsTnr.tr. Cronstedt's Min. 178 The author, .quotes 
the horn silver ore. .as proof of his opinion. # 18x2 Sir II. 
Da w Client. Philos. 2tx It appears that muriatic acid gas 
is formed when horn silver is blackened by light. 1875 tr. 
Vcyebs Chert . Liyht i, 4 In the mines of Friburg is now 
and then found a vitreous dull-shining silver ore, which on 
account of its appearance, is called hern silver, 
t Homslate (hp*jnisl?t). Min . Obs. [Cf. Ger. 
horttsehiefer.] A schistous form of hornstonc. 

1791 Beddoes in Phil, Trans. LXXXI. 60 The Scheiben- 
berg, near KOnigsbruck, consists of a stone which Mr. 
Leske knows not whether to call homslate, or corneous 
porphyry*. 1796 Kirwan Elen. Min. icd. 2) I. 307 Horn- 
slate .. Schistose Porphyry of Werner. 1799 W, Tooke 
View Russian Emf. i. xi6 Pebbles ofhornslntc. 

Hornsman (bp- snztmxn). [f. horn's poss. case: 
cf. townsman, etc.] 

1 . A mail who plays a horn. 

1897 Q. Rev. Apr. 521 The homsman himself was cut 
down, and the famous horn captured. 

2 . The homed adder or plumed viper of Africa, 

Clolho coniula. 1890 in Cent. Did. 

t Homi-stock. Obs. 

1 . The garfish or hombeak. 

<1x485 Prontp. Parv. zyjfv (MS. $.) Home stoke (0x440 
Horn kcke ; Pynscn, or garfysshe]. 

2 . A cuckold. 

x6xi Chapman May-Day Plays 1873 II. 393 Alas poore 
homestocke, he thinks her to haue no fault. 

Homstone (hpMn|Stn*m). Min. [tr. Ger. horn- 
sfein : from its appearance.] A compact siliceous 
rock, resembling flint, but more brittle ; chert. 

X728 Woodward Catal. For. Fossils ti Pother Horn- 
stem, i.e., Red Homstone. 1706 Kirwan Eletn. Min. 
led. 2) I. 305 Homstone differs from jaspers, often by its 
splintery fracture. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) IT. 1^5 
Here the sand-stony approaches to horn-stone; that ts, 
assumes the rhomboidal conformation. 2833 Lyell Prtnc. 
Geol. III. 370. <7x862 Thoreau Maine IV. iii. (1864! 180 
This variety of homstone 1 have seen. .in.. New England, 
in the form of Indian arrowheads, hatchets, chisels, &c. 
b. allrib., as homstone basis , porphyry. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 351 Homstone Por- 
phyry. Ibid. 368 (It) has for its ground a homstone basis. 

fHorn-woo’d, a. Obs. [f. Horn sb. +\Yood 
a. mad.] = Horn-had. 

? <1x500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 6S Though Cayphas 
goe home-wood therby. 1546 J. Hm'ooD Prov. (1867) 82 
She was (as they say) home wood. 1581 Mafdeck JSk. of 
Notes 143 A Bull . . of his homewoode and madde fierce- 
nesse, when he is well baited. 1600 Holland Livy xxxi. 
xvlii. 784 The King amazed and astonied to see them thus 
home-wood, stayed the bloudie hand of his owne souldiours. 
Homworlr(hp\m\vzuk). [f. Hornj^. + Work.] 

1 . Fortif. A single-fronted outwork, the head of 
which consists of two demi-bastions connected by 
a curtain and joined to the main body of the work 
by two parallel wings. It is thrown out to occupy 
advantageous ground which it would have been 
inconvenient to include in the original enceinte. 

1641 Evelyn Diary 6 Aug., I watched on a home worke 
neere our quarters, x'759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xii, The 
horn-work . . is formed by two epaulments or demi-bastions. 
1813 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. XI. 61 note , A mine was 
exploded in the left angle of the counter-scarp of the horn- 
work, which did great damage. 

2 . Work done in horn; articles made ofhom. 

1642 Milton A pot. Svtect. xii, No helmet of salvation, 
but themeere mettle and horn-work of Papall Jurisdiction. 
1777 W. Dalrymple. Trav. Sp. < 5 * Port, cxxxi, This town 
is famous for horn-work. 2887 Donaldson Suppl. to jPamie- 
son s.v. Homer, A -few of the simpler branches of horn- 
work are still followed by tinkers and gipsies. 

d* 3 . Cnckoldry. Obs. . 

1738 Common Sense 1 . 344. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
II. xii, 1813 Moore Poems , Reduforcem. for Duke. 


Homworfc (hpjnwwt). [f. IIork sb. 1 + 
Wort, after Gr. Kipen6t\w AAor, i. c. horn-leaf: 
from the appearance of the branched stem.] A 
book-name of Ceratophyllum demersum, an aquatic 
plant with dense whorls of finely-divided leaves; 
also called Horned Pomhveed. 

1805 J, Gai.pine Frit. Rot. (1806' 399. 2857 Ilr.Nrni.Y 
Pol. 364 Ceratofhyllacex, the Horn wort Order. 1O85 
Gejkie Text -Ik. Geol. (ed. 2) ESo Cones of Scotch fir and 
spruce,., bornuort, blackthorn, bog-bean. 

Horawraclc (!i/T'jn,r:ok). [f. lions sb. + 

Wrack, seaweed cast ashore.] A polyzoon of the 
genus JFtustra, resembling a seaweed in appear- 
ance, and of somewhat horny consistency. 

1819 Panfcloyia, F lustra, born-wrack. x888 Kou.eston 
& Jackson Anita. L\fe 234 Broad-leafed Hornwrack 
{Flnstra fdiaeea). 

Horny (lip-ini), a. {sb.) [f. Horn j£. + -t.] 

1 . Consisting of horn ; of a texture resembling 
that of horn ; corneous. 

1398 The visa Earth. De P. R. v. v. (Bodl. MS.\ Foure 
(webbe*] bene in the forme*t partyc[of the eye], .the thredde 
dc cornia, homy. 1530 Palsgil 3*6/1 Horny, made or 
Atorc<l of home*. *6x5 tr. De Mcnf art's Surv. E, Judies 
20 With a kind of hornic riiulc. 167* Milton P. A’. 
It, 267 Him thought, he . . «aw the Ravens with their homy 
beaks Food to Elijah bringing ctien and mom. *774 
Goldsm. Nat : Hist. (1776) VI. 253 These eggs (of the ray) 
are covered with a lougn horny substance. *864 H. Si ENcr.it 
I Hast r. Unsv. Progr. 398 Amirbt j-like creatures, massed 
together in a frame-work of horny fibre*, constitute Sj>ongc. 

f b. Homy gate {fort), the gate of horn ; sec 
Gate sbA 5. Obs. 

*592 Sylvester Tri. Faith 1. i. Sad Morpheus entring in 
Through’s homy gate, a 1649 Deumm. or Hawth. Poems 
Wk*. (.17x11 17/1 Dametas drcam’d he saw his wife at 
sport, And found that sight was through the horny port. 

t c. Horny coronet , humorously put for * cuck- 
old's horns Obs. 

x 683 Ckowne Darius Pro!., He dubs this man a knave, a 
coxcomb that, Gives any brow n homy coronet. 

2 . transf Callous or hardened so as to be horn- 
like in texture. 

1693 Tati: in Drydens j tr. er.nl (1697) 370 Who, wanting 
Weapon*, clutch their homy Fi*n % 1697 Drydkn Viry. 
Geory. tv. 172 Till his hard horny Fingers. ike with Pam. 
1875 If amerton Intetf. Life y. it. 177 It is observed that 
horny hands, in the colonies get gold into them sooner than 
white ones. 1884 W. C. Smith Nitdrvstan 1. i. 84 Bronzed 
with weather, and homy of hand. 

3 . Semi-opaque like horn. 

1652 Br. Hall Itr.ds. World 1. v, The (nngelsl do not, as 
we mortals arc wont, look through the dim and homy spec- 
tacle of senses. 1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Eton. 1 . 75 So 
affected as to be at least homy, if not in a slight degree 
transparent. 1859 Gulmck & Times Paint. 202 The media 
afforded by expressed oils become horny or semi-opaque. 

4 . Bearing, having, or abounding in horns or 
hom-like projections. 

* 53 ® (see x J. x6xt Pupchas Pilyrimaye (1614) 80 So it 
appeared! by her norrrie head. <11825 Foruy Voe. E. 
Anglia, Homy , abounding in horns. It is applied to a sam- 
ple of barley, from which the awns have not been properly 
separated in the process of winnowing. 

5 . Consisting of beasts* homs. 

a 1732 Gay Firth ef Squire (T.), The horny spoils that 
grac a the wall. 

0 . Of sounds : Like that of a hom. 

1888 P. 11 . Fitzgerald Fatal Zero ix. 48 When they open 
their full lips out streams the twang, nasal and homy l 
7 . Comb., parasynthetic, as horny-eyed , fisted, 
-handed, - hoofed , - knuckled , -nibbed ndjs. 

*5x3 Douglas ZEneis vn. xiii. 179 From the tempil of 
Diane cuermoThir horny hovit horssis bene debarrit. x8ia 
W. Tennant Anster F. 11. xxxvii. The homy-knuckl’d 
kilted Highlandman. *859 J. Brown Rah <5- F.S That horny- 
handed, snell, peremptory little man. ^ 1880 Tennyson 
Battle of Brunanburh xiv, The horny-nibb’d raven. 1802 
S/ectator 10 Dec. 847/2 He must have employed indirectly 
tens of thousands of the horny-handed. 

B. sb. Usually Auld Hornie : A name for the 
devil. Sc. 

1785 Burns Addr. to Dell i, O thou ! whatever title suit 
thee, Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. x8o6 J. Black 
Falls of Clyde 1. iv, I’m sure 1 wish them a’ in hell Wi’ 
Hornie their auld father there to dwell. 1840 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. (1842) V. 44 As ‘old Hornie', or somc- 
bodyl took for him, once said to me. 
t Horodix. Obs. rare~° . [f. Gr. w/xi hour + 

Sti£i? exhibition, f. Scue- to show.] 1 A kind of 
dial, or instrument to shew how the hours pass 
away* (Phillips 1658; thence in Bailey 1721, etc.). 
Horograph (hp’rdgraf). Math. [f. Gr. opo-s 
boundary + -graph.] (See quot.) 

. *879 Thomson &Tait AW. PhiL I.i. § 136 The cutvalttra. 
Integra of any given portion of a curved surface, is the area 
enclosed on a spherical surface of unit radius by a straight 
hne drawn from its centre, parallel to a normal to the sur- 
face, the normal being carried round the boundary of the 
given portion. The curve thus traced on the sphere is 
called the Horograph of the given portion of curved surface. 
Horography (horp-grafi). [a. F. horographic 
(1644 in Hatz.-Dartn.),' £ &pa time, season + 
-ypa<pla writing.] (See qnots.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Horography , the art of making 
or constructing dials; called also horologiography. *755 
Johnson, Horography , an account of the hours. 1798 J. 
Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 81 [They] reckon and divide 
time in the following manner, which exhibits a horography 
so imperfefct..that [etc:]. 


So IIoro'Errnpher, a horologer, horologist. 

In recent Diets. 

Horologe (hp-rMpdz). Forms: a. 4 orlogge 
4-5orIoge, 4-6 orlego, 4-7 -lago, 5-legge, -lyge 
horlcgo, (6 orlncho, horloigo). &. 4orologge’ 
4-5 oriloiro, 5 oro- ary logo, orroleggo, (horo- 
loge, 6 hora-, hoTyloge, horrelago), 5- horo- 
loge. [a. OF. orloge, oriloge , mod.F. her let 
(^ It/ orologio , Sp. reloj, Pg. relogo, Pr. rekp) 
L. horologium , a. Gr. ojpoXbyioy instrument for 
telling tlic hour or time, dim. of upoXtrjos hour- 
teller, f. wpa time + -\oyos telling. The initial ^ 
in Fr. and Eng., and the medial 0 in Eng are 
owing to later conformation to L.] 

1 . An instrument for telling the hour ; a time- 
piece; a dial, hour-glass, or clock. 

1382 Wvci.tr Isa. xxxvtii. 8 The shadewe of lyncs ti ti» 
whiche it hadde go doun in the oriloge [1388 orologif] cf 
Acath. c 1366 Chaucer Nuns Pr. T. 34 (Efiesm. MS.) Wcl 
sikerer was his crowyng in Iiis loggcThan isaCloldeoran 
abbey Orloggc. *413 Pilyr. Snide (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 
8r And by this tyme tlic Horologe Jiad fully performed half 
his nyghtes cours. c 1449 Pecock Repr. i.xx. iiBOrcbsi-. 
Rchcwnig the houris of the daie bt schadew nmd li tie 
Minne in a cercle. 1481 Cax 70 N Myrr. in. x. 152 By fcra 
were founden first tlic orylogcs of the chircbes whidieie- 
gyrine the hourcs of the dnycx of the nyghtes. <11335 
.More 7 th Pageant , Tyme (R.\ I, whom thou secst una 
horylc-ge in handc, Am named Tyme. 15.. Aberdeen Ktp 
V. 16 (Jam.) The tolbuith horrclage. 1627m J. I rving Hit!, 
Dumbarton (i£6o) 478 17 ie paynting and culbring cf dtf 
cringe, a 165* 1 . Smith Set. Disc. v. i^a TTiis vorld r.d«d 
is a great horologe to itself, and is continually numbtring 
out its own age. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. llist. E. Bert. 
I. 101 The flower nttords a horologe of a primitive sort. 
1B84 T» NNYSOS Pocket 11. ii, Always in suspense, like the 
tail of the horologe—to and fro— tick-tack. 

b. transf. and fig. Applied to the cock, chanti- 
cleer; and in other applications. Horologe cf 
Flora, Flora's Horologe \Horolcgium Fiery, Lie* 
meus Philos. Hot. (i/«o) § 335) : see quot. 1;% 
e *38* Chaucer Pari. J-oules 350 The kok, that crlogevs 
of tfiorpts lyte. 15x3 Douglas ZEneis i.^Pro!. 3]6Thocr.t 
\encrable Chaucer, principnll poet but peir, Hevmltt trco- 
pat, horleigc [1553 orlegel and regulcir. 1604 Usaxtcx 
Moses 11. (L), The cock, ihe country’ horologe, that nr.gs 
'The chearful warninc to the sun’s awake. 1659 
Pamnssi Puerp. ES The Countrey Horologe, first claps his 
wings; Before he News of grateful Day-light brings xtjt 
E. Taylor Fehmens Philos. 396 This Soul, the Heroics* 
of Nature. *789 E. Darwin Hot. Garden 62 tide, Many 
other flowers close and open their petals at certain hours ol 
the day; and thus constitute, what Linneus calls Horo- 
loge, or Watch of Flora. 1798 Charl. Smith Young re.us. 
IV. 59 note , Notes on. .the horologe of Flora, n tM 
Oeconomv of Vegetation. 18x7 Southey Ess. (t®^! 

23 The hand of the political horologe cannot go ta<x 
*837 Sir F. Balgravk Mcrch. f Friar iv. (1844) JJ/. 5 JS 
your government horologe go right. t *845 Loser. OMUiCs 
cn Stairs ix, The horologe of Eternity Sayeth this. 

1 2 . Thrase. The devil in the horologe : the devil 
in the clock playing pranks with its works and 
making chaos of its time-keeping; a type of tee 
confusion and disorder caused by a mischievous 

agent in any orderly system. Obs. 

— 

deuyfl 

logc. *562 j. Heywood Prcv. 4 Epryr. (ttty l . 
diuell is in thorologe, the houres to to' c » Search e hou ) 

the sunne, the deuyls dyall wyll lye. l S ^9 n -.ii 

Perc.(\ 500) x8 Martins clocke goes true, though tne 
were in the Horologe. 

3 . attrib . 

1483 Cath. Attyl. 188/2 An Horlege loker, horvspex. 
Horologer (horp-lod^w). Forms : 
ger(e, 6orla-, orliger(e, 6-7 orleger(e, 7 n 
loger, 9 horologer. [ME. and AFr. or J 0 $Lr 
OF. orlogicr , f. orloge : see prec. and -ER**- 
mod. word is a new formation from horologe .J 
1 . A clock-maker, horologist. , 

[1368 Pat. Roll 42 Edw. Ill , 1. SinRymcr 
m. it. 845 Johannem Vueman, j 0 : n rc rauO 

Johannem Lictuyt de Delfr, orologiers, vemend ,S» , 
nostrum.] 1496 Dives tf Paup. ('\- de W.) *’ , eor |o«r 
Thou mayst not knowe by the orloge what tyij ‘ ._ aturt Hy 
wyll sett it. 1822 Scott Nigel vi, The young lor ..... 


1510 H or man Vuly. 230 b, Some for a try full fjo 
euyi! in the orlege. a 1553 UnALL^<y*j/rrD.rii. ii.(/ 
us/. What will he ? Me. Play the dcuiH^n^e^ortK 


wyll sett it. 1822 bcoTTiv/fC/ vi, cretty 

addressed himself next to the old ho ro 1°S® ’ P-A t ^at 
daughter. 1865 Pall Mall G. 10 N° v - 9 . 'V .i. 
facetious horologer to offer to take down his cl 
2 . A proclaimer of the hours. hevour 

craito Lydg. Story of Thebes Pro!., I will ij>) • 


1:14201 

Orlogere. *513 Douglas ZEneis vn. Hroi. 'gjgJ. 
crownit bjTd, the nychtis orloger [1553 0T g& . j n iehtc 5 
Lane .Coitt. Sqr.’s T.xur Chaunticleer . the » d “ n D n ^ err . 
horaloger,\-p thriild the poize that hisclockesv 

t Horolo-gial, a. Obs. 

1662 J. Chandler Van H ebnent sOnat. 7 ^ndnot 
after tne ninth houre Solar or ^ccprdmg to ^ 
horologiall or according to thy Dial! or L.ioc . 


Horologic (hpmlp’dgik), n. | 

's, a. Gr. ojpoKoyttcos, f. &pa Hour 


[ad. L. Airtbpe 
+ -Ao 7 « telling- 

— — j Of or pertaining to horology- 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 377 *h» 

ledge they want, as may be supposed J . .* cre atur^ 
upon first view of a Watch . .believed it a Jiving 


US. 

see -ic.] 


1S50 LmcH~tr. C. "o. MhluVs A 

The octagonal horologic building of An w hich 

*859 Wraxall tr. R. Houdin 111. 21 ™ 0ls > a t0 " 
long excelled in the horologic art. 
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HORRENT, 


b. Bot, Of a flower : Opening and closing at 
certain hours. 

1882 in Ogilvie, and later Diets. 

Horological (hpral^rdgikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a horologe or to ho- 
rology ; measuring or recording time. 

. 15513 Fale Dialling A iij b, The making of the Horologicall 
Cyhndre..we have presently omitted. 1653 W. Oughtred 
{title) Description and Use of the General Horological 
Ring, and the Double Horizontal Dial. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XII. 297/2 The_ middle of the fourteenth century seems to 
be the time which affords the first certain evidence of the 
existence of what would be now called a clock, or regulated 
horological machine. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 177 
Mechanical ingenuity, and horological knowledge. 

Hence Horolo-gicaUy adv., in a horological 
manner. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1851 Tail's Mag. XVIII. 469 
Chronologically, or rather horological !y, the most convenient 
course. 

t Horologiography (hpwtyd^ip-grafi). Obs. 
[f. Gr. <jjpo\6yo-v Horologe + -graphy.] a. A 
description of horologes or timepieces, b. The 
art of constructing horologes ; dialling. 

[1570 Dee Math. Prcf. d ij, Horometrie .. called . . of late 
Horologiographia .] 1639 Wybard {title) Lunar Horologio- 
graphie. 1653 W. Oughtred {title) Mathematicall Recrea- 
tions, a collection of problems, as secrets and experiments 
in Arithmetick, Cosmographie, Horologiography [etc.]. 
1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Horologiography, the Art of making 
, or treating of the Properties of Dials, Clocks [etc.]. 

Hence f Horologiog-ra'pliian, f Horologio*- 
graplier, a maker of timepieces ; a horologist. 
+ Horologiogra’phic a., pertaining to dialling. 
4688 R. Holme Armoury in. 372/1 An Horologiographian 
[is] a Sun Dial maker. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Horologio- 
grapher } a maker of Dials [etc.]. 17. . Chambers (T.), The 
gnomomck projecrionis also called the horologiographick 
projection, because it is the foundation of dialling. 
Horologist (horpdodgist). [mod. f. Horo- 
loge or Horology + -ist.] One who is skilled 
in horology ; a maker of timepieces ; a clock- or 
watch-maker. 

1798 J[. Gilchrist in A si at. Res. V. 86 The grand horo- 
logist himself is about to inform them, that now is the time. 
a 1857 Ld. Ellesmere Addr. etc. 54 (L.) The name of 
Mr. B. L. Vulliamy is one well known as connected with 
the highest eminence in his profession as an horologist. 
1884 Spectator 12 July 923/2 The., advocate., was a jour- 
neyman horologist. 

II Horologium (hpreht>-dsivm,-V)a-dsivm). Also 
(in sense 3) -on. [L. horologium , Gr. ojpo\6ytov: 
see Horologe.] 

1 . —Horologe 1 ; a dial, clock, or chronometer. 

Horologium Flora ?: see Horologe i b. 

«x66x Fuller Worthies H. (1662) 72 He presented King 
Henry the 8. with a Horologium.. observing the shadow 
of the sun. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. I. 29 The horologium, 
or water clock. xB66 Treas. Bot., Horologium Florx , 
a time-paper of flowers; a table explaining the time at 
which the same flowers expand in different latitudes. 

2 . Astral. One of the southern constellations. 
1819 Pantologia , Horologium,.. a. new southern constella- 
tion. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 297/1 Horologium, the Clock, 
a southern constellation of Lacaille. It is cut by a line 
passing through Canopus to the southern part of Eridanus. 

3 . Gr. Ch. A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours ; corresponding to a certain extent 
with the Western breviary. 

1724 Waterland A than. Creed vi. 56 This Horologion 
belong’d to a monk of Constantinople. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Horologium, Horologion, is also a name the Greeks 
give to their liturgy, or breviary. 1875 Smith's Diet. Chr. 
Antiq. 1. 784 The contents of the Great Horologium , which 
is the fullest form. Ibid., The Horologion is often prefaced 
by the calendar of the Menology, which begins with 
September. 

Horology 1 (hor^-lod^i). Also 4 orologie, 6 
horologie. ]_ad. L. horologi-um, ad. Gr. wpoXbytov.] 
d'l. = Horologe i; a dial, clock, or timepiece. 
1388 [see Horologe *]. X509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliv. ii. 
In his left hande he had an horology. 1594 Blundevil 
Excrc. iil. l. xlviii. (ed. 7) 363 The most part of Horologies 
or clocks in the East country. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Consid. to Parlt. Wks. ( x 71 x ) 186 That great horologies of 
towns be reformed according to the small sun-dials. 1798 
J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 87 The simple rude horology 
described above suffices . . the Asiatics in general. 1836 
I. Taylor Phys. Tk. Another Life 29 This stupendous 
machineryfnature] is a vast horology — a register of duration 
to all rational tribes. 

2 . A rendering of Horologium 3. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

HoroTogy-. U- Gr. &pa time, Hour + -(0)- 
logy, after Gr. type *01^0X0710.] The art or science 
of measuring time ; the construction of horologes. 

18x9 Pantologia s.v. , The term horology is at present more 
particularly, confined to the principles upon which the art 
of making clocks and watches is established. 1848 Carpenter 
{title) Mechanical Philosophy, Horology, and Astronomy. 
1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 381 About this time., 
horology was first applied to astronomical purposes. 

Horometer (horf mzlai). [f. Gr. &pa time + 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring the time. 
1775 in Ash. Hence in Maunder, Worcester, etc. 
Horometrical (hpmme'trikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ic + -al.] Of or pertaining to horometry ; 
relating to the measurement of time. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. AVtu Invent. 119 Magnetical, Horo- 


metrical, and Optica! Instruments. 1694 W. Leybourn 
(title) Pleasure and Profit, consisting of Recreations of 
divers kinds, viz: Numerical, Geometrical, . . Astronomical, 
Horometrical, Cryptographical [etc.]. 1798 J. Gilchrist 

in Asiat. Res. V. 84 The Indian horometrical system. 
Horometry (horp'm/tri). [f.. Gr. &pa time, 
Houu + -metry, Gr. -/icTpfa measurement.] The 
measurement of time ; also, * the determination of 
the exact error of a timepiece by observation 
1570 Dee Math. Pref. dij, Horometrie, is an Arte 
Mathematical!, which demonstrated, how., the precise 
vsuall denomination of time, may be knowen .. Some parte 
of this Arte, .may be termed Dialling. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. xviii. 260 It is I confesse no easie wonder 
how the horometry of Antiquity discovered not this Artifice. 

S 98 J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 8x Account of the 
industanee Horometry. 1819 H. Busk Vesiriad iv. 851 
Pleas’d herhorometries and signs foretell Fortunes to those. 
Horone, obs. form of Horehound. 

Horopter (horp-ptai). Optics . [mod. f. Gr. 
opo-r boundary, limit + 6nrrjp one who looks. Cf. 
F. horoptlre (1694 in Hatz.-Darm.).] A line or 
surface containing all those points in space, of 
which images fall on corresponding points of the 
two retinae; the aggregate of points which are 
seen single in any given position of the eyes. 

X704 T. Harris Lex. Techn., Horopter, in Opticks, is a 
Right Line drawn thro* the Point of Concourse, parallel to 
that which joyns the Center of the Eye[s], 1876 Bernstein 
Five Senses vii. 135 The imaginary figure in space, in 
which all points are seen single, is called the Horopter. 
1876 Foster Phys. in. ii. (1879) 5°7 For any given position 
of the eyes there exists in the field of vision a certain line or 
surface of such a kind that the images of the points in it all 
fall on corresponding points of the retina. A line or surface 
having this property is called a Horopter. 

Hence Horopteric (hprppte’rik), Horo’ptery 
adjs., pertaining to or forming a horopter ; horop- 
teric circle , the horopter. 

1876 Bernstein Five Senses vii. 136 For other positions 
of the eye complicated Horoptery figures have been con- 
structed. x88x Le Conte Sight 99 This circle has been 
called the horopteric circle of Muller. Ibid. 210 The increas- 
ing inclination of the horopteric line with increasing nearness 
of the point of sight. 

Horoscopal (boqrsktSpal), a. [f. L. horoscop- 
es Horoscope + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
horoscope. 

<1x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 39/2 The 
Speeches at the horoscopal Pageant by the Planets. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot, v. 75 Disparaging his Horoscopal 
Inclination and Judgement of himself. <1x693 Urquhart 
Rabelais m. xxxviii. 320 Genethliack and Horoscopal fool. 
1873 Masson Drumm. of Hawth. x. 199. 
t HorO'SCOpate, V. Obs. [f. L. horoscopdre 
to draw a horoscope, to cast the nativity of.] intr. 

= Horoscope v. ; to be in the ascendant. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. clxxvi. 747 Forme and Stature. ; 
Designed principally from the Signe horoscopating, viz. V f. 
Horoscope (hp’rdskpup), sb. [In current form, 
a. F. horoscope ( = Sp. lioroscopo , It. oroscopo ), ad. 
L. horoscopes , a. Gr. wpocncoiros nativity, horoscope 
(also observer of the hour of nativity, caster of 
nativities), f. &pa time, hour + okovos observer, 
watcher. In early use the L. form also occurs.] 

1 . Astrol. An observation of the sky and the con- 
figuration of the planets at a certain moment, as 
at the instant of a person’s birth ; hence, a plan or 
scheme of the twelve houses or twelve signs of the 
zodiac, showing the disposition of the heavens at 
a particular moment. In early use, spec. = As- 
cendant, or house of the ascendant. 

To cast a horoscope (see Cast v. 39), to calculate the degTee 
of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon at a given 
moment, e. g. at the birth of a child, and thence to erect an 
astrological figure of the heavens, so as to discover the 
influence of the planets upon his life and fortunes. 

0x050 Byrhtferth's Hnndboc in Anglia VIII. 298 An 
circul ys b e uowitan hataS zodiacus o55e horoscopus. c 1391 
Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 3 To knowe by nyht or by day the 
degree of any signe hat assendith on the est Orisonte, which 
hat is cleped communly the assendent orelles oruscupum. 
/bid. § 4 Yif h^t any planet assende at hat same tyme in 
thilke for-seide [degre of] his longitude. Men seyn hat 
thilkc planete is in horoscopo. 1568 Grafton Chron. I. 

45 The Horoscope of the beginning of the saktywoorke 
first considered. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. iv. xxxvi. (ed. 7) 
493 This word Horoscope doth not only signifie the degree 
of the Ecliptique, otherwise called the ascendent,.,but also 
somtimes the whole figure of heaven containing the 12 
houses, and doth shew the very secrets of^nature. 1602 
Fulbecke 2 ndPt. Parall. 60 The Horoscope in Astronomy, 
if it be formally taken is nothing els but horx inspectio, if it 
bee materially taken, it is that part of the Zodiacke which 
ascendeth vpon our hemisphere. 1692 Bentley Beyle Lect. 
iii. xoi Drawing Schemes of their own Horoscopes. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xvi, I have a strong horoscope, and shall 
live for fifty years to come. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) 1. 229 The most important part of the Sky in the 
astrologer’s consideration, was that sign of the Zodiac 
which rose at the moment of the child’s birth, this was, 
properly speaking, the horoscope, the ascendant or the first 
house. x886 Pall Mall G. 7 July 4/2 This able and gifted 
lady. .also makes horoscopes, but only ‘to order’; price, 
xco francs. 

fig. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, A Lordly ascendent in the 
horoscope of the Church from Primate to Patriarch, and so 
to Pope. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1838) I. iv. 309 Catholics 
and protestants had alike their horoscope of the impending 
changes. 1867 Longf. IPind over Chimney vi, These are 
prophets, bards, and seers; In the horoscope of nations .« 


They control the coming years. 1886 Pall Mall G. 's6 July 
1/1 If we were to cast the horoscope of the new Government 
solely from the signs afforded us in some quarters. 

t 2 . A figure or table on which the hours are 
marked, a. A dial. b. A table showing the 
length of the days and nights at different places 
and seasons, c. A kind of planisphere, invented 
by John of Padua. Obs. 

. Cockeram, Horoscope, wherinhoures bee marked, as 
in a dyall. <71656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 98 He also 
invented ., the. Horoscope, or instrument whereby to observe 
the Equinoctials, and the Tropicks, or the summer and 
winter solstice. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Horoscope . .is also 
a Mathematical Instrument, made in the form of a plani- 
sphere, invented by John Paduanus. 

Horoscope, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. To 
form a horoscope; to inquire into futurity, b. 
trans. ’To cast the nativity of. 

1673 Marvell Reh. Transp . II. 77 He spent a considerable 
time in creeping into all Corners and Companies, Horoscop- 
ingup and down concerning the duration of the Government. 
x888 Daily A r rws 16 Feb. 4/8 It would be a good deal more 
convincing if, instead of horoscoping people dead and gone, 
he would prophesy about the living. 

Hence Horoscoper (hfmJskffupoj), one who casts 
horoscopes ; an astrologer. 

xs6x Eden Arte Nauig. Pref., The superstitious Horos- 
copers (astrologiers I meane and not Astronomers). 17x0 
Shaftesb. Charac Adv. Author in. i. (1737) I. 289 
Astrologers, horoscopers, and other such, are pleas'd to 
honour themselves with the title of mathematicians. 

Horoscopic (h^wsk^rpik), a. [ad. L. horos- 
copic-us , f. horoscopes', see-ic.] Of or pertaining 
to a horoscope. So Horosco*picaX a. 

1790 Sibly Occult Sc. (1792) I. 97 Those persons in whose 
nativity 'Y'H SI bPare horoscopical, have a constant hoarse- 
ness. 1850 Kitto Daily Bibl. Illustr. xxxm. vi. (1881) 241 
Under certain horoscopic and astrological aspects. 

Horoscopist (hor/rsk< 5 pist). [f. L. horoscop-us 

+ -ist.] s H oroscoper. 

1652 Gaui.e Magastrom. 3 He would not give the least 
occasion to planetary horoscopists and monethly prognosti- 
cators. X883 Contemp. Rev. June 849 The astronomical 
writings and tables of the ancient horoscopists are lost. 

Horoscopy (htJrp-sk^pi). [f. HOROSCOFE (or its 
source) + -Y : cf. L. horoscopium , -opium, Gr. 
wpooKonctov, -ontovj a horoscopic instrument, a ho- 
roscope.] a. The casting of horoscopes, b. The 
aspect of the heavens at a given moment, esp. at 
that of nativity. 

1651 Hobbes Lcviath. i. xii. 56 Sometimes in the aspect 
of the Starres at their Nativity ; which was called Horoscopj\ 
1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 207 He had been long t’wards 
Mathematicks .. Magick, Horoscopie, Astrologie, And was 
old dog at Physiologic. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. ilewyeads 
coming of age, Good Days, bad Days, were so shuffled 
together, to the confounding of all sober horoscopy. 

Horow, var. Harrow int., or Harro v. Obs. 

01460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 391 Veniance for thi blod thus 
spent, out 1 I cry, and horow ! 

Horowe, var. Horn - Obs., filthy. 

Horpyd, var. Oiimd a. Obs,, bold. 


+ Horre, V. Obs. [ad. L. horrl-rc to stand on 
end (as hair), to bristle, to be rough ; to shake, 
tremble, shiver, shudder, quake ; to shudder at, 
dread, loathe : cf. Abhou v.] trans. To abhor. 

CI430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 31 pay horre not pe foule 
ymage of eny myschape |>y n g- /bid. 47 Had not oure lawe 
hon-ed )>e sect of cristen puple. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 
120 When thou shuldest take vpon the mankynde for the 
delyueraunce of man ; thow horydest not the vyrgyns 
wombe. 

+ Horre’nd, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. horrend-es 
dreadful, horrible, gerundive of horrere : see prec. 
Cf. OF. hotrettde in same sense.] = next. 

c 1420 Patlad. on Husb. 1. 1035 Fer awey propelle Hor- 
rende odour of kitchen, bath, gutteris. 

Horrendous (hfTre’ndas), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous : cf. tremendous , stupendous .] Fitted to 
excite horror ; terrible, dreadful, horrible. 

1659 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 399 Your horren- 
dous Sacriledges the like whereof was never committed. 
1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordagt's Mystic Div. 15 
Damnings most dreadfull . . Execrations horrendous, Blas- 
phemies stupendous. 1702 C. Mather Magit. Chr. 1. App. 
(1852) 100 The preservation of the town from horrendous 
earthquakes. 2897 Black rw. Mag. May 675 A man alone 
..could compass an effect so horrendous. 

Horrent (h^rent), a. Chiefly poet. [ad. b. 
horrcnt-cm , pres. pple. of horrere : see Horre vi] 

1 . Bristling ; standing up as bristles ; rough with 
bristling points or projections. 

2667 Milton P. L. ii. 5x3 Inclos’d With bright im- 
blazonrie, and horrent Arms. 1744 Akenside Pleas. /mag. 
n. 699 Terror’s icy hand Smites their distorted “mbs an 
horrenthair. 1829 Carlyle Po/taire Mhc._ 1857 IB 3°/ 
horrent with asperities and charms. 1847 Sir A.de * 

Pi. Mary Tudor v. v, The snakes of the ^jntwdes Bmnc. ri 
their horrent tresses round my head ! *®47 * * ' l 

Field Bot. 55 Excessively hirsute; calyx horrent ienves 

jagged. 2878 H. S. Wilson A//. Ascents 1. 15 n ‘ c hoTrcnt 
peak of the fatal Matterhorn. L^rrnr 

2 . Shuddering ; feeling or eiprcss.^ horror 
lyzi Bau.cy. Horrent. . . abhomn E . .799 C *’ f ‘ 

He feu. There shall he ,Ei 5 

-Uch Ltr -led pert ray'd. 
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1B49 Lytton Caxtons 38 My father, .could conjure wonder- 
fully, make a bunch of Keys dance a hornpipe. 

3 . A piece of music for such a dance. 

2789 Burney Hist. ^ Mus. HI. v«. 397 Harry Carey’s 
ballad.. is a slower kind of hornpipe. 3838 Penny Cycl. 
XII. ~gy/i That the dance-tunes still called Hornpipes were 
originally composed for the instrument. 3879 Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 753/1 Hornpipes were much written in the 
last century. .The airs ‘My love is but a lassie yet* and 

The British Grenadier and the hymn tune ' Helmsley \ 
are hornpipes. 

4 . alt rib., as hornpipe dancer, /ling. 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 61 The hornpipe movement 
given to ‘When on the ocean’, is particularly pleasing. 
3845 J. T. Smith Bk. for Rainy Day 6 Nancy Dawson, 
the famous hornpipe dancer, died this year [1767]. 

Hence Ho’rnpiping-, playing or dancing a horn- 
pipe. 

1864 Realm 30 Mar. 8 When we have praised. .Miss Lydia 
Thompson’s lively hompiping. 

Horn-plate. An iron frame attached to the 
lower part of a railway carriage or truck and 
having two guides in which the journal-box of the 
axle moves ; an axle-guard, pedestal. 

1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms 29 Axle Guard or Horn- 
plate. 1861 Ann. Reg. 5 The cause of the disaster was the 
breaking of one of the * horn-plates ' of the engine. 3864 
Daily Tel. 1 Dec., Adopting the old classic car system of 
rollers fixed on a shaft or axle, which revolves with them 
in hole pins, or what are now termed horn plates. 

Horn-silver. Min. [Cf. Ger. hornsilbcr.~\ 
Native chloride of silver, so called from its horny 
appearance *, cerargyrite. 

1770 Forster tr. CronstedCs Min. 178 Theauthor. .quotes 
the horn silver ore.. as proof of his opinion. . 18x2 Sir H. 
Davy Client. Philos. 21 x It appears that muriatic acid gas 
is formed when horn silver is blackened by light. 3875 tr. 
Vogels Client . Light i. 4 In the mines of Friburg is now 
and then found a vitreous dull-shining silver ore, which on 
account of its appearance, is called horn silver . 

t Hornslate (hp-inisl?t). Min. Obs . [Cf. Ger. 
hornsehiefer .] A schistous form of hornstone. 

. 1791 Beddoes in Phil. Trans : LXXXI. 60 The Scheiben- 
berg, near KGnigsbruck, consists of a stone which Mr. 
Leske knows not whether to call hornslate, or corneous 
porphyry. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. fed. 2) I. 307 Horn- 
slate . . Schistose Porphyry of Werner. 1799 W, Tooke 
View Russian Emp. I. 226 Pebbles of hornslate. 

Hornsman (h/rjnzjmrcn). [f. honi’s poss. case: 
cf. toxvnsman , etc.] 

1 . A man who plays a horn. 

1897 Q. Rev. Apr. 521 The hornsman himself was cut 
down, and the famous horn captured. 

2 . The homed adder or plumed viper of Africa, 

Clot ho comuia. 3890 in Cent. Diet. 

tHo’rn-stock. Obs. 

1 . The garfish or hornbeak. 

a 3485 Promp. Parv. 247/1 (MS. S.) Home stoke [C1440 
Horn keke ; Pynson , or garfysshe]. 

2 . A cuckold. 

i6n Chapman May-Day Plays 1873 II. 393 Alas, poore 
homestocke, he thinks her to haue no fault. 

Hornstone (hp'JU|St^*n). Min. [tr. Ger. horn- 
stein : from its appearance.] A compact siliceous 
rock, resembling flint, but more brittle ; chert. 

1728 Woodward Caial. For. Fossils xr Rother Horn- 
stem, i.e., Red Hornstone. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
led ; 2) I. 305 Hornstone differs from jaspers, often by its 
splintery fracture. x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 155 
Here the sand-stone approaches to horn-stone; that is, 
assumes the rhomboidal conformation. 1833 Lyeli. Princ. 
Geol. III. 370. a i86z Thoreau Maine IV. iii. (1864) 180 
This variety of hornstone I have seen. .in. .New England, 
in the form of Indian arrowheads, hatchets, chisels, &c. 
b. attrib., as hornstone basis , porphyry . 

1796 Kirwan Elem . Min. (ed. 2) I. 351 Hornstone Por- 
phyry. Ibid. 368 [It] has for its ground a hornstone basis. 

+ Horn-woo*d, a. Obs . [f. Horn sb . +Wood 
a. mad.] = Horn-mad. 

? a 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 68 Though Cayphas 

t oe home- wood therby. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 82 
he was (as they say) home wood. 3581 Marbeck Bk. of 
Notes 143 A Bull . . of his hornewoode and madde fierce- 
nesse, when he is well baited. xSoo Holland Livy xxxi. 
xviii. 784 The King amazed and astonied to see them thus 
home-wood, stayed the bloudiehand of hisowne souldiours. 

Homwork(hpunwpjk). [f. Hornj 3 . + Work.] 
1 . Fortif. A single-fronted outwork, the head of 
which consists of two demi-bastions connected by 
a curtain and joined to the main body of the work 
by two parallel wings. It is thrown out to occupy 
advantageous ground which it would have been 
inconvenient to include in the original enceinte. 

1643 Evelyn Diary 6 Aug., I watched on a home worke 
neere our quarters. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xii, The 
horn-work . . is formed by two epaulments or demi-bastions. 
3833 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. XI. 61 note. A mine was 
exploded jn the left angle of the counter-scarp of the horn- 
work, which did great damage'. 

2 . Work done in horn; articles made of hom. • 
1642 Milton A pot. Smect. xii, No helmet of salvation, 
but the meere mettle and horn-work of Papall jurisdiction, 
x 777 W. Dalrymple, Trav. Sp. $ Port, cxxxi, This town 
is famous for horn-work. 1887 Donaldson Suppl. to y antic- 
son s.v. Homer , A few of the simpler branches of horn- 
work are still followed by tinkers and gipsies. 

Cuckoldry. Obs. ; ^ 

1738 Common Sense I. 344. 3759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
II. xii. 18x3 Moore Poems , Re-inf orcem. for Duke. 


Homwort (IqLmwzut). [f. Horn sb J 1 + 
Wort, after Gr. KfpaTbcpvWov, i. e. horn-leaf : 
from the appearance of the branched stem.] A 
book-name of Ccratophyllum demersum , an aquatic 
plant with dense whorls of finely-divided leaves; 
also called Horned Pondivced. 

1805 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. (1E06I 399. 1857 Henfrey 
Bet. 384 Ceratophyllacex , the Hornwort Order. x88s 
Geikik Text-bk . Geol. (ed. 2) 880 Cones of Scotch fir and 
spruce,. .hornwort, blackthorn, bog-bcan. 

Homwrack (!ipun,nck). [f. Horn sb. + 
Wrack, seaweed cast ashore.] A polyzoon of the 
genus Flustra, resembling a seaweed in appear- 
ance, and of somewhat homy consistency. 

18x9 Pantologia , Flustra , horn-wrack. x888 Rolleston 
fc Jackson A nun. Life 234 Broad-leafed Homwrack 
(Flustra foliacea). 

Homy (hpuni), a. (sb.) [f. Horn sb. + -Y.] 

1 . Consisting of hom ; of a texture resembling 
that of horn ; corneous. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P . R. v.v. (Bodl. MS.\ Foure 
[webbes] bene in the formest part ye [of the eve], .the thredde 
de cornia, horny. 1530 Palsgr. 3:6/1 Homy, made or 
stored of homes. 3615 tr. Do .Monfart's Sit tv. E. Indies 
20 With a kind of hornie rinde. 1671 Milton P. R. 
n. 267 Him though^ he . . saw the Ravens with their homy 
beaks Food to Elijah bringing euen and mom. 3774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 253 These eggs [of the ray] 
are covered with a tough horny substance. 1864 H. SrENccu 
Illustr. Unit*. Progr. 398 Attncba-\\V.c, creatures, massed 
together in a frame-work of horny fibres, constitute Sponge. 

t b. Horny gate (port), the gate of horn : see 
Gate sb . 1 5. Obs. 

1592 Sylvester Tri. Faith 1. i. Sad Morpheus, entring in 
Through’s horny gate, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (3711) 17/1 Damctas d ream’d he saw his wife at 
sport, And found that sight was through the horny port. 

t c. Horny coronet , humorously put for ‘ cuck- 
old’s horns Obs. 

3688 Crowne Darius Prol., He dubs this man a knave, a 
coxcomb that, Gives any brow a homy coronet. 

2 . iransf. Callous or hardened so as to be horn- 
like in texture. 

3693 Tate in Drydcns ytrjenal (1697) 370 Who, wanting 
Weapons, clutch their horny Fists. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 172 Till his hard horny Fingers ake with Pain. 
1875 Hameuton Int ell. Life v. it. 177 It is observed that 
homy hands, in the colonies, get gold into them sooner than 
white ones. 3884 W. C. Smith Kildrostatt 1. i. 84 Bronzed 
with weather, and homy of hand. 

3 . Semi-opaque like hom. 

1652 Bp. Hall Invis. World 1. v, The [angels] do not, as 
we mortals are wont, look through the dim and horny spec- 
tacle of senses. 1830 M. Donovan Don. Ecou. I. 75 So 
affected as to be at least homy, if not in a slight degree 
transparent. 3859 Gullick & Times Paint. 202 The media 
afforded by expressed oils become horny or semi-opaque. 

4 . Bearing, having, or abounding in horns or 
horn-like projections. 

* 53 ° [see ij. 3613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 8q So it 
appeareth by her hornie head, a 182^ Forby Voc. E. 
A nglia , Homy , abounding in horns. It is applied to a sam- 
ple of barley, from which the awns have not been properly 
separated in the process of winnowing. 

5 . Consisting of beasts’ horns. 

a 1732 Gay Birth of Squire (T.), The horny spoils that 
graca the wall. 

6. Of sounds ; Like that of a hom. 

x888 P. H. Fitzgerald Fatal Zero ix. 48 When they open 
their full lips out streams the twang, nasal and horny ! 

7 . Comb., parasvnthetic, as horny -eyed, -fisted , 
-handed, -hoofed, - knuckled , -nibbed adjs. 

1513 Douglas AEtteis vii. xjii. 179 From the tempil of 
Diane euermoThir homy hovit horssis bene debarrit. 3812 
W. Tennant Anster F. 11. xxxvii, The homy-knuckl’d 
kilted Highlandman. 2859 J. Brown Rab Cf F. 8 That horny- 
handed, snell, peremptory little man. 1880 Tennyson 
Battle of Brunanbitrh xiv. The horny-nibb’d raven. 3892 
Spectator xo Dec. 847/2 He must have employed indirectly 
tens of thousands of the horny-handed. 

B. sb. Usually Auld Hornie : A name for the 
devil. Sc. 

3785 Burns Addr. to Dell j, O thou 1 whatever title suit 
thee, Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 1806 J. Black 
Falls * of Clyde 1. iv # I’m sure I wish them a’ in hell Wi‘ 
Hornie their auld father there to dwell. 2840 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc % (1842) V. 44 As * old Hornie or some- 
body I took for him, once said to me. 

1 * Horodix. Obs. rare -°. [f. Gr. &pa hour + 

5 ef£t? exhibition, f. 5 euc- to show.] ‘ A kind of 
dial, or instrument to shew how the hours pass 
away 5 '(Phillips 1 65S ; thence in Bailey 1721, etc.). 

Horograph (hp’rifgraf). Math . [f. Gr. opo-s 

boundary + -grath.] (See quot.) * * . 

# *879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 336 The curvatures 
Integra of any given portion of a curved surface, is the area 
enclosed on a spherical surface of unit radius by a straight 
line drawn from its centre, parallel to a normal to the sur- 
face, the normal being carried round the boundary of the 
given portion. The curve thus traced on the, sphere is 
called the Horograph of the given portion of curved surface. 

Horography (horp’grafi). [a. F. horographie 
(1644 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. &pa time, season + 
-ypcKpia writing.] (See quots.) 

3727-41 Chambers Cycl., Horography , the art of making 
or constructing dials; called also horologiography. 1755 
Johnson, Horography , an account of the hours. 3798 J. 
Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 81 [They] reckon and divide I 
lime in the following manner, which exhibits a horography 

so imperfefct,.that [etc.']. j 


So Horo*grapher, a horologer, horologist 
In recent Diets. 

Horologe (hp’itflfdg). Forms: a. 4 orlogge, 
4-5 orloge, 4-6 orlege, 4-7 -lage, 5-legge, -ly Ee ' 
horlege, (6 orlache, horleige). 0. 4orologge’ 
4-5 oriloge, 5 oro- -oryloge, orrelegge, (horo- 
loge, 6 bora-, horyloge, horrelage), 5- horo- 
loge. , [a. OF. orloge , . oriloge, mod.F. horlogi 
( = It. orologio , Sp. rcloj, Pg. relogo, IT, relcge) 
L. horologium, a. Gr. wpo\ 6 ytov instrument for 
telling the hour or time, dim. of wpoKoyos honr- 
teller, f. cu/xt time + -Aoyoy telling. The initial h 
in Fr. and Eng., and the medial 0 in Eng. are 
owing to later conformation to L.] 

1 . An instrument for telling the hour ; a time- 
piece ; a dial, hour-glass, or clock. 

1382 Wycmf Isa. xxxviii. 8 The sliadewe of lynesbi the 
whiche it haddc go doun in the oriloge [1388 orologie}cf 
Acath. c 1386 Chaucer Nuns Pr. T. 34 tEflesm. hi S.) Wei 
sikerer was his crowyng in his loggeThan is a Ciokkeoran 
abbey Orlogge. 2413 Pilgr. Scnvle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv, 
81 And by this tyme the Horologe had fully performedhalf 
his nyghtes cours. _ c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xx. 118 OrologK 
schewmg the houris of the daie bi schadcw maad bi the 
sunne in a cercle. 1481 Caxton Myrr. in, x. 152 By bra 
were founden first the oryioges of the chirches whiche le- 
nynne the houres of the dnyes & of the nyghtes. <11533 
More 7 th Pageant , Tytttc (R.), I, whom thou seest wm 
horyloge in hande, Am named Tyme. 15.. Aberdeen Rig. 
V. 36 (Jam.) The tolbuith horrelage. 1627 m J. Irving tint. 
Dumbarton (1860)478 The paynting and cellaring of the 
or lage. a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. v. 142 This world indeed 
is a great horologe to itself, and is continually numbering 
out its own age. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Ht'st. E.Boni 
I. lox The flower atfords a horologe of a primitive sort. 
3884 Tennyson Bccket it. ii, Always in suspense, like the 
tail of the horologe— to and fro— tick-tack. 

b. transf. and fig. Applied to the cock, chanti- 
cleer; and in other applications. Horologe cf 
Flora , Fiords Horologe (Horologium Fiery, Lin* 
nrcus Philos. Bot. (^to) § 335) : see quot. 1789. 

c 1381 Chaucer Part. Fettles 350 The kok, that orloge ys 
of thorpis lyte. 2513 Douglas sEncis 1. Prol. 346 Thocht 
veneraolc Chaucer, principall poet but peir, Hevinlie train- 
pat, horleige [1553 orlege] and reguleir. 3604 Drayton' 
Moses 11. (L.), Ihe cock, the country horologe, that rings 
The chearful warning to the sun’s awake. 3659 T. PecRJ 
Pamassi Puerfi. 88 The Countrey Horologe, first daps ms 
wings; Before he News of grateful Day-light brings, pji 
E. Taylor Behmen's .Philos. 396 This Soul, the Horologe 
of Nature. 3789 E. Darwin Bot. Garden 62 note. Many 
other flowers close and open their petals at certain hours ot 
the day ; and thus constitute, what Linneus calls me Boro 
loge, or Watch of Flora. 1798 Charl. Smith Young .,p 
IV. 59 note, Notes on.. the horologe of Flora, m tne 
Oeconomy of Vegetation. 1817 Southey Ess. (1832) ii* 
23 The hand of the political horologe cannot go kick. 
*837 Sin F. Palgrave Merck. 4- Friar iv. (1844) YJ/Jffi 
your government horologe go right. 2845 LoNGF.J/WU^ 
on Stairs ix, The horologe of Eternity Sayeth this. 

J* 2 . Phrase. The devil in ihe horologe : the devil 
in the clock playing pranks with its works and 
making chaos of its time-keeping; a type of the 
confusion and disorder caused by a mischievous 


gent in any orderly system. Obs. 

2539 Horman Vulg. 232 b, Some for a tryfull pley * 
leuyll in the orlege. a 1553 Udall Royster D. n u u- U r ■ 

3 Cust. What will he? Me. Play the demil m the boro- 
nge. 2562 J. Heywood Prov. Efigr. (1S67) *49 

iuell is in thorologe, the houres to tryc, Searche noure > 
he sunne, the deuyls dyall wyll lye. 3589 R. Hakve • 
? erc. (1590) 28 Martins clocke goes true, though the v\ 

*ere in the Horologe. 

3 , attrib. 

1483 CatJu A ngl. 188/2 An Horlege loker, hcruspx. 

Horologer (hor^-lod^aj). Forms : ® r 

■er(e, 6 orla-, orliger(e, 6-7 orleger(e, 7 ho * 
oger, 9 horologer. [ME. and AFr. 

)F. orlogicr, f. orloge : see prec. and -ER-. 
lod. word is a new formation from horologe .J 
1 . A clock-maker, horologist. . , 

[1368 Pat. Roll 42 Edw. Ill, I. sin Rymer Fccdtra\y>i J 

1. 11. 845 Johannem Vueman, Willielmum Vu ’ ^ 
ohannem Lietuyt de Delft, orologiers, vemendo in . 
ostrum.] 1496 Dives 4- Paup. (W. de W.) O r3oger 
'hou mayst not knowe by the orloge what tyrne tn ,. 

•yll sett it. 1822 Scott Nigel vi. The young lord 

d dressed himself next to the old horologer s v > R ' 
aughter. x86 S Pall Mall G. 1° Nov. 0 We nduse 
icetious horologer to offer to take down his cioc 

2 . A proclaimer of the hours. _ favour 

C1420 Lydg. Story of Thebes Pro!., I will inyse , p. i us 
rlogere. 3533 Douglas /Eneis vu. Prol. 1 3 g t gj, 
ownit byrd, the nychtis orloger [*S 53 or (fS cr K :^ te s 
ane. ConLSqr.’s T. VM Chaunticleer, the «dd 
araloger.vp thrilld the poize that his clockes " alcn 

t Horolo'gial, a. Obs. = Hokologica * 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hclmonl's Onat. 127 « j EOt 
ter the ninth houre Solar or according to the 1 
5rologiall or according to the Dial! or k' I ° CK * 

Horologic (h/.wlp-dsik), a. [ ad ; L - 

s , a. Gr. wpo\oyiKos f f. &pa Hour 4 
:e -ic.] Of or pertaining to horology. . , m 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 377 Jcine ^ 

dge they want, as may be supposed by |j , * * cr< T a tvre* 
ion first view of a Watch. .believed it : a R 3l uS 

15° Leitch tr. C. O. Milller's Anc. Art 9 S 3 p. j-fhestc-'* 
he octagonal horologic budding °^A n . ® n . rtvvn which has • 
59 Wraxall tr. R. Houdin iii. 21 .Blois, a town * 
ng excelled in the horologic art. 
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b. Bot.. Of a flower : Opening and closing at 
certain hours. 

1882 in Ocilvie, and later Diets. 

Horological (bpral^-dsikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to a horologe or to ho- 
rology ; measuring or recording time. 

- T 5?3 Fale Dialling A iij b, The making of the Horologicall 
Cylindre..we have presently omitted. 1653 W. Oughtred 
(title) Description and Use of the General Horological 
Ring, and the Double Horizontal Dial. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XII. 29^/2 The_ middle of the fourteenth century seems to 
bethe time which affords the first certain evidence of the 
existence of what would be now called a clock, or regulated 
horological machine. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 177 
Mechanical ingenuity, and horological knowledge. 

Hence Horolo-gi colly adz/., in a horological 
manner. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 3851 Tail's Mag, . XVIII. 469 
Chronologically, or rather horologically, the most convenient 
course. 

t Horologiography (h/^wlpdgip-grafi). Obs. 
[f. Gr. &po\6yio-v Horologe + -graphy.] a. A 
description of horologes or timepieces, b. The 
art of constructing horologes ; dialling. 

[1570 Dee Math. Pref d ij, Horometrie .. called . . oflate 
Horologi egraph m.] 1639 Wybard (title) Lunar Horologio- 
graphie. 1653 W. Oughtred (title) Mathematicall Recrea- 
tions, a collection of problems 2 as secrets and experiments 
in Arithmetick, Cosmographie, Horologiography [etc.]. 
1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Horologiography, the Art of making 
or treating of the Properties of Dials, Clocks [etc.]. 

Hence J- Horolog’iogra*phian, f Horologio'- 
graplier, a maker of timepieces ; a horologist. 
f Horologiogra'phic a pertaining to dialling. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 372/1 An Horologiographian 
[is] a Sun Dial maker. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Horologio- 
grapher , a maker of Dials [etc.]. 17. . Chambers (T.), The 
gnomonick projection is also called the horologiographick 
projection, because it is the foundation of dialling. 

Horologist (horp'lodgist). [mod. f. Horo- 
loge or Horology + -ist.J One who is skilled 
in horology ; a maker of timepieces ; a clock- or 
watch-maker. 

1798 J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 86 The grand horo- 
logist himself is about to inform them, that now is the time. 
a 1857 Ld. Ellesmere Addr. etc. 54 (L.) The name of 
Mr. B. L. Vulliamy is one well known as connected with 
the highest eminence in his profession as an horologist. 
1884 Spectator 12 July 923/2 The.. advocate, .was a jour- 
neyman horologist. 

II Horologium (h^lp’dgiwmj-l^'d^iwm). Also 
(in sense 3) -on. [L. horologium , Gr. <bpo\6yiov: 
see Horologe.] 

1 . = Horologe 1 ; a dial, clock, or chronometer. 

Horologium Florae : see Horologe i b. 

a i66x Fuller Worthies 11. (1662) 72 He presented King 
Henry the 8. with a Horologium.. observing the shadow 
of the sun. 3846 Ellis Elgin Marb. I. 29 The horologium, 
or water clock. x866 Treas, Bot., Horologium Florae, 
a time-paper of flowers; a table explaining the time at 
which the same flowers expand in different latitudes. 

2. Astrol. One of the southern constellations. 
18x9 Pantologia , Horologium,.. a. new southern constella- 
tion. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 297/1 Horologium , the Clock, 
a southern constellation of Lacaille. It is cut by. a line 
passing through Canopus to the southern part of Eridanus. 

3. Gr. Ch. A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours ; corresponding to a certain extent 
with the Western breviary. 

1724 Water land A than. Creed vi. 56 This Horologion 
belong’d to a monk of Constantinople. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Horologium, Horologion , is also a name the Greeks 
give to their liturgy, or breviary. 1875 Smith's Diet . Chr. 
Antiq. 1. 784 The contents of the Great Horologium , which 
is the fullest form. Ibid., The Horologion is often prefaced 
by the calendar of the Menology, which begins with 
September. 

Horology 1 (horp-lodgi). Also 4 orologie, 6 
horologie. [ad. L. horologi-um , ad. Gr. ojpo\6yiov."] 
*|* 1 . = Horologe i; a dial, clock, or timepiece. 
3388 [see Horologe 1]. 1509 Hau’es Past. Pleas, xliv. ii, 
In his left hande he had an horology. 1594 Blundevil 
Exerc. in. 1. xlviii. (ed. 7) 363 The most part of Horologies 
or clocks in the East country. 3639 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Consid. to Parlt. Wks. (1711) 186 That great horologies of 
towns be reformed according to the small sun-dials. 3798 
J, Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 87 The simple rude horology 
described above suffices . . the Asiatics in general. 3836 
I. Taylor Phys. Tit. Another Life 29 This stupendous 
machinery [nature] is a vast horology— a register of duration 
to all rational tribes. 

• 2. A rendering of Horologium 3. • 
x8go in Cent. Diet. 

HoroTogy 2 . [f. Gr. wpa time. Hour + -(o)- 
logy, after Gr. type *u)po\oyta."] The art or science 
of measuring time; the construction of horologes. 

18x9 Pantologia s.v.,The term horology is at present more 
particularly confined to the principles upon which the art 
of making clocks and watches is established. 1848 Carpenter 
(title) Mechanical Philosophy, Horology, and Astronomy. 
1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 381 About this time. . 
horology was first applied to astronomical purposes. 

Horometer (horp'm/tei). [f. Gr. wpa time + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the time. 
*775 H Ash. Hence in Maunder, Worcester, etc. 
Horometrical (h/wme-trikal), a. [f. as 
prec. -f -IC + -AL.] Of or pertaining to horometry ; 
relating to the measurement of time. 

1693 1'. H[ale] Acc. A«o Invent. 319 Magnetics f, Horo- 


metrical, and Optical Instruments. 1694 W. Leybourn 
(title) .Pleasure and Profit, consisting of Recreations of 
divers kinds, viz: Numerical, Geometrical, . . Astronomical, 
Horometrical, Cryptographical [etc.]. 1798 J. Gilchrist 

jn Asiat. Res. V. 84 The Indian horometrical system. 
Horometry (horp’m/tri). [f.. Gr. wpa time, 
Hour + -metry, Gr. -/xcrpia measurement.] The 
measurement of time ; also, ‘ the determination of 
the exact error of a timepiece by observation \ 

3570 Dee Math. Pref. dij, Horometrie, is an Arte 
Mathematicall, which demonstrateth, how . . the precise 
vsuall denomination of time, may he knowen .. Some parte 
of this Arte . . may be termed Dialling. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. xviii. 260 It is I confesse no. easie wonder 
how the horometry of Antiquity discovered not this Artifice. 
3798 J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 81 Account of the 
Hindustanee Horometry. 3819 H. Busk Vesiriad iv. 851 
Pleas’d herhorometries andsigns foretell Fortunes to those. 
Horone, obs. form of Horehound. 

Horopter (hor*rptei). Optics, [mod. f. Gr. 
opo-9 boundary, limit + £717-17/) one who looks. Cf. 
F. horoptire (1694 in Hatz.-Darm.).] A line or 
surface containing all those points in space, of 
which images fall on corresponding points of the 
two retinae; the aggregate of points which are 
seen single in any given position of the eyes. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Horopter, in Opticks, is a 
Right Line drawn thro' the Point of Concourse, parallel to 
that which joyns the Center of the Eye[s]. 3876 Bernstein 
Five Senses vii. 135 The imaginary figure in space, in 
which all points are seen single, is called the Horopter. 
3876 Foster Phys. m. ii. (1879) 507 For any given position 
of the eyes there exists in the field of vision a certain line or 
surface of such a kind that the images of the points in it all 
fall on corresponding points of the retina. A line or surface 
having this property is called a Horopter. 

Hence Horopteric (hprppte’rik), Horo’ptery 
ctdjs., pertaining to or forming a horopter; horop - 
teric circle , the horopter. 

3876 Bernstein Five Senses vii. 136 For other positions 
of the eye complicated Horoptery figures have been con- 
structed. 3881 Le Conte Sight 99 This circle has been 
called the horopteric circle of Muller. Ibid. 210 The increas- 
ing inclination of the horopteric line with increasing nearness 
of the point of sight. 

Horoscopal (horp’sk^pal), a. [f. L. horoscop- 
11 s Horoscope + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
horoscope. 

0:3649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1713) 39/2 The 
Speeches at the horoscopal Pageant by the Planets. 3658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot, v. 75 Disparaging his Horoscopal 
Inclination and Judgement of himself. 0x693 Urquhakt 
Rabelais hi. xxxviii. 320 Genethliack and Horoscopal fool. 
1873 Masson Drumm. of Hawth. x. 199. 

T Horo’scopate, v. Obs. [f. L. lioroscopare 
to draw a horoscope, to cast the nativity of.] intr. 
= Horoscope v. ; to be in the ascendant. 

1647 Lilly. Chr. Astrol. clxxvi. 747 Forme and Stature. 
Designed principally from the Signe horoscopating, viz. ff . 

Horoscope (h$>T(Jsk<?«p), sb. [In current form, 
a. F. horoscope (=Sp. horoscopo , It. oroscopo ), ad. 
L. horoscopus , a. Gr. wpooKoiro? nativity, horoscope 
(also observer of the hour of nativity, caster of 
nativities), f. wpa time, hour + a/conos observer, 
watcher. In early use the L. form also occurs.] 

1. Astrol. An observation of the sky and the con- 
figuration of the planets at a certain moment, as 
at the instant of a person’s birth ; hence, a plan or 
scheme of the twelve houses or twelve signs of the 
zodiac, showing the disposition of the heavens at 
a particular moment. In early use, spec. = As- 
cendant, or house of the ascendant. 

To cast a horoscope (see Cast v. 39), to calculate the degree 
of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon at a given 
moment, e. g. at the birth of a child, and thence to erect an 
astrological figure of the heavens, so as to discover the 
influence of the planets upon his life and fortunes. 

- c 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 298 An 
circul ys ]>e ufiwitan hataS zodiacus o55e horoscopus. c 1391 
Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 3 To knowe by nyht or by day the 
degree of any signe hat assendith on the est Orisonte, which 
hat is cleped commonly the assendent or elles oruscupum. 
Ibid. § 4 Y if. hat any planet assende.at hat same tyme in 
thilke for-seide. [degre of] his longitude, Men seyn hat 
thilke planete is in horoscopo. ^ 3568 Grafton. Chron. I. 
45 The Horoscope of the beginning of the said woorke 
first considered. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. iv. xxxvi. (ed. 7) 
493 This word Horoscope doth not only signifie the degree 
of the Ecliptique, otherwise called the ascendent,, .but also 
somtimes the whole figure of heaven containing the 12 
houses, and doth shew the very secrets of .nature. x6or 
Fulbecke ztid Pt. P avail. 60 The Horoscope in Astronomy, 
if it be formally taken is nothing els but horae inspect io, if it 
bee materially taken, it is that part of the Zodiacke which 
ascendeth vpon our hemisphere. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 
iii. 3oi Drawing Schemes of their own Horoscopes. 3828 
Scott F. M. Perth xvi, I have a strong horoscope, and shall 
live for fifty years to come. 3837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) I. 229 The most important part of the Sky in the 
astrologer's consideration, was that sign of the Zodiac 
which rose at the moment of the child's birth, this was, 
properly speaking, th horoscope, the ascendant or the .first 
house. 3886 Pall Mall G. 7 July 4/2 This able and gifted 
lady. .also makes horoscopes, but only ‘to order’; price, 
300 francs. 

fg. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt.\.\\, R Lordly ascendent in the 
horoscope of the Church from Primate to Patriarch, and .so 
to Pope. 3856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 309 Catholics 
and protestants had alike their horoscope of the impending 
changes. 1867 Longf. Wind over Chimney vi, These are 
prophets, baras, and seers; In the horoscope of nations .. | 


HORRENT. 

They control the coming years. 3886 Pall Mall G .' 26 July 
x/x If we were to. cast the horoscope of the new Government 
solely from the signs afforded us in some quarters. 

f 2. A figure or table on which the hours are 
marked, a. .A dial. b. A table showing the 
length of the days and nights at different places 
and seasons, c. A kind of planisphere, invented 
by John of Padua. Obs . 

. 1623 Cockeram, Horoscope, wberin houres bee marked, as 
in a dyall. 0x656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 98 He also 
invented , .the. Horoscope, or instrument whereby to observe 
the Equinoctials, and the Tropicks, or the summer and 
winter solstice. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Horoscope . . is also 
a Mathematical Instrument, made in the form of a plani- 
sphere, invented by John Paduanus. 

Ho *r os cope, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. To 
form a horoscope; to inquire into futurity, b. 
irans. 'To cast the nativity of. 

.1673 Marvell Reh. Transf II. 77 He spent a considerable 
time in creeping into all Corners and Companies, Horoscop- 
ingup and down concerning the duration of the Government. 
iB 88 Daily Ne^vs x 6 Feb. 4/8 It would he a good deal more 
convincing if, instead of horoscoping people dead and gone, 
he would prophesy about the living. 

Hence Horoscoper (hp-r&kdupaj), one who casts 
horoscopes ; an astrologer, 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig, Pref., The superstitious Horos- 
copes (astrologiers I meane and not Astronomers). 3710 
Shaftesb. Charac., Adv. Author in. i. (1737) I. 289 
Astrologers, horoscopes, and other such, are pleas’d to 
honour themselves with the title of mathematicians. 

Horoscopic (h^mskfrpik), a. [ad. L. horos - 
copic-us, f. hdroscop-us\ see -10.] Of or pertaining 
to a horoscope. So Horosco*pical a. 

3790 Sibly Occult Sc. (1792) I. 97 Those persons in whose 
nativity fg SI bPare horoscopical, have a constant hoarse- 
ness. 3850 Kitto Daily Bibl. Illustr. xxxm. vi. (1881) 241 
Under certain horoscopic and astrological aspects. 
HorOSCOpist (horgskdpist). [f. L. horoscop-us 
+ -1 st.] —Horoscoper. 

3652. Gaule Magastrom. 3 He would not give the least 
occasion to planetary horoscopists and monethly prognosti- 
cators. 3883 Contemp. Rev. June 849 The astronomical 
writings and tables of the ancient horoscopists are lost. 

Horoscopy (hdr^-skiTpi). [f. Horoscope (or its 
source) + -y ; cf. L. horoscoplum , - opium , Gr. 
wpootcomiov, -omoF, a horoscopic instrument, a ho- 
roscope.] a. The casting ofhoroscopes. b. The 
aspect of the heavens at a given moment, esp. at 
that of nativity. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xii. 56 Sometimes in the aspect 
of the Starres at their Nativity ; which was called Horoscopy. 
3664 Butler Hud. n. iii. 207 He had been long t’wards 
Mathematicks .. Magick, Horoscopie, Astrologie, And was 
old dog at Physiologie. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Hcwyeads 
coming of age , Good Days, bad Days, were so shuffled 
together, to the confounding of all sober horoscopy. 

Horow, var. Harrow int., or Harro y. Obs. 

c 1460 Towtieley Myst. xvi. 391 Veniance for thi blod thus 
spent, out ! I cry, and horow ! 

Horowe, var. Hory Obs., filthy. 

Horpyd, var. Orped a. Obs., bold. 

*1* Horre, V. Obs. [ad. L. horrere to stand on 
end (as hair), to bristle, to be rough ; to shake, 
tremble, shiver, shudder, quake; to shudder at, 
dread, loathe : cf. Abhor v.] tram. To abhor. 

CX430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 31 pay horre not pe foule 
ymage of eny myschape byng. Hid. 47 Ftad not oure lawe 
horred \>t sect of cristen puple. 3450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 
120 When thou shuldest take vpon the mankynde for the 
delyueraunce of man ; thow horydest not the vyrgyns 
wombe. 

J* Horre*nd, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. horrendous 
dreadful, horrible, gerundive of horrere : see prec. 
Cf. OF. horrende in same sense.] = next. 

£1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 1035 Fer awey propelle Hor- 
rende odour of kitchen, bath, gutteris. 

Horrendous (hpremdas), a. rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -ous : cf. tremendous , stupendous."] Fitted to 
excite horror ; terrible, dreadful, horrible. 

3659 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 399 Your horren- 
dous Sacriledges the like whereof was never committed. 
1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 15 
Dainnings most dreadfull . . Execrations horrendous, Blas- 
phemies stupendous. 3702 C. Mather Afagn. Chr. 1. App. 
(3852) 100 The preservation of the town from horrendous 
earthquakes. 3897 Blackw. Mag. May 675 A man alone 
..could compass an effect so horrendous. 

Horrent (hgrent), a. Chiefly poet. [ad. L. 
horrent-em , pres. pple. of horrere : see Horre y.] 

1. Bristling ; standing up as bristles ; rough with 
bristling points or projections. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 513 Inclos’d With bright im- 
blazonrie, and horrent Arms. 3744 Aken side Pleas. /mag 
it. 699 Terror’s icy hand Smites their distorted limbs ana 
horrenthair. 3829 Carlyle Voltai re M i sc. x S57 1 1* 30 A 
horcent with asperities and chains. 1847 Sir A. he v ef . 

Pt. Mary Tudor v.v, The snakes of the Lumemdes BranC In ft 
their horrent tresses round mj' head ! >847 'Y.E. - - 

Field Bot. 55 Excessively hirsute; calyx horrent, raves 
jagged. 1878 H. S. Wilson A If. Arnnt . L 15 The horrenl 
peak of the fatal Matterhorn. . 

2. Shuddering ; feeling or expressing h 

3721 Bailey. Horrent,, .abhorring. .* 7*9 . L row e t 0 rate 

Hope ii. 173 There shall he pause with (horrent bro« , x^e 

s“o r b!ori7 bStorfd "hlch Lr mind pomayU 
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1S76 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 145 Then went a shout of 
flame, a horrent cry. 

Horrescent (hpre'sent), a. rare. [ad. L. 
horresccnt-em , pres. pple. of horre seer e , inchoative 
of horrere (see prec.).] Shuddering ; expressive of 
horror. 

186s De Morgan* in Atlenarum 14 Oct. 504/2, I agree in 
the main with A. B.; but can . . make none but horrescent 
reference to his treatment of the smaller philosopher. 

Horribility (hpribrliti). Now rare. [ME. 
( h)orribletc , etc., a. OF. horribleti , horribility f. 
horrible (see next) ; in mod. use f. Horrible, after 
such words as possibility , etc.] 

L The quality of being horrible, horribleness ; 
+ something horrible or to be abhorred ( obs'. ). 

13.. St. Bernard (Horstmann) 528 Seint Bernard wolde 
hire not se, As a Eng of horriblete. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7187 
Full many another orribilite May men in that bool; se. 14x3 
Pilgr. Sozule (Caxton) n. Iviii. (1859) 56 Of al my fowle 
horribilite thy self art the cause. 1481 Tirrorr Tulle on 
Friendsh. (Caxton) E vij b, The horrybyly te of his sharp Iyf. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. i, The horribility of ‘commit- 
ting' puns. 

f 2 . Abhorrence = Horribleness 2. Obs . rare. 
1496 Vires % Par/p. (W. de W.) vi. x. 247/1 Comonly 
wymen haue more hoiTybylyte of synne than men doo. 
Horrible (fymb’l), a. (sb., adv.) Forms : 4-6 
or(r)i-, hor(r)i-, h)or(r)y-, -bel(l, -bil(l, -bio, 
-bull(e, -byl(le, (4 orobil, orble, 5 arrable, 
horreble, horebyl, 5-6 horrable, -bul, 6 ora- 
bill), 4- horrible, [a. OF. ( Ji)orrible (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.). ad. L. horribilis , f. L. horrere : see 
Horre and -ble.] Exciting or fitted to excite 
horror ; tending to make one shudder ; extremely 
repulsive to thesenses orfeelings; dreadful, hideous, 
shocking, frightful, awful. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4472 So grete hyt was and 
so orryble. 1340 Ayenb. 4^ Ane greate zenne, dyndlich, 
and orrible. c 1375 XI Pams Hell 201 in O. E. Mtsc. 217 
Orebil wormys devouryd hem J>ere. c 1386 Chaucer Frank l. 
T . 282 Thanne moot I dye of sodeyn deth horrible [v.r. 
orrible]. 14.. MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48 If. 45 (Halliw.) 
Fendis led hir with arrable song. 1483 Caxton Gobi. Leg;. 
397 a/i He made the horryblest crye that myght be herde. 
1535 Coverdale Job xxxvii. 5 It geueth an horrible sownde, 
when God sendeth out his voyce. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot . 
II. 152 That orabill wes to euerie Cristin man. 2568 
Turner Herbal m. 35 Bitter and horrible thinges destroye 
the appetite. 1604 J as. I Counterbl. (Arb.) 1x2 “The horrible 
Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomelesse. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 6r A Dungeon horrible, on all sides round As one 
.great Furnace flam'd. 1727 De Foe Hist. Ap/ar. iv. (1840) 
31 An apparition and a horrible monster in the night. 2856 
Kane A ret. Ex/l. I. xxvi. 343 It is horrible — yes, that is 
the word— to look forward to another year of disease and 
darkness. 1870 Swinburne Ess. ff Stud. (1875) 311 Superb 
instances cf terrible beauty undeformed by horrible detail. 

b. as a strong intensive (now colloq.) : Excessive, 
immoderate. (Primarily of things objectionable, 
hut often without such qualification. Cf. awful, 
dreadful , frightful , tremendous .) 

2460 Capgrave Citron. 155 The Kyngof Frauns [was] toke 
prisonere he the Soudan, and raunsond to a horibil summe. 
c 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn vii. 28 Suche an horryble and 
dysmesurable a strok. 2529 More Com/, agst. Trib. (1573) 
36 [Solomon] multipliyng wiues to an horrible number. 
2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 278 [He] ranne his 
head at the wall with such a horrible force as he therewith 
dash’d out his braines. 2676 Lady Chaworth in 12 th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 33, I cannot get rid of my 
horrible cold heere. 2676 Temple Let. to Chas. II Wks. 
2731 II. 423 They had a horrible mind to the Peace. 1718 
Lady M. \V. Montagu Let. to Ctess Bristol xo Apr., This 
letter is of a horrible length. 

c. In combination ( parasynthetic ). 

2552 Huloet, Horrible sowned, or voyced, horrisottus , 
horriuocus . 27x9 De Foe Crusoe n. xv, Horrible-shaped 
animals. 

B. as sb. A horrible person or thing; *f*a being 
inspiring awe or dread (quot. 1400); a horrible 
attribute or characteristic ; a story of horrible 
crime or the like (cf. Dreadful C.). 

CX400 Destr. Troy 23260 An old temple.. I founde. Of 
a god, kat with gomes wasgretly honouret. At hat orribill 

1 asket angardly myche, Of dethe, & of deire, as destyny 
willes. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 11. vi. (1840) 242 Among all 
the horribles that we dress up Satan in. 1890 Pall Mail G. 

2 Sept. 7/2 Those children of this world, the writers of 
‘penny-dreadfuls ’ and * halfpenny horribles '. 

C. as adv. Horribly, terribly; usually as a 
mere intensive = Exceedingly (cf. Horribly). 

c 2400 Apol. Loll. 24 pei curse more souare & horribelare 
hem bnt pei hatun. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon xxiii. 
496 By cause of the grete stone that was at his necke 
whiche was horryble hevy. 15x3 Q. Kath. Let. 23 Aug. 
in Ellis Orig. Lett . Ser. 1. I. 83, I am horrible besy with 
making standerds, banners, and bagies. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
iv. vi. 3 Glou. Me thinkes the ground is eeuen. Edg. 
Horrible steepe. x6ix Middleton & Dekker Roaring 
Girle D/s Wks. 1873 III. 182 Shee has a horrible high 
colour indeed. 2623 Webster Devils LauhCase 11. Hi, 
I am horrible angry. 2708 Ozell tr. Boileau's Ltitrin v. 
84 Her Den groan’d homble. 1843 Carlyle Past.. ff Pr. 
11. vi, A far horribler composed Cant. 

Horribleness (bjvnb’lnes). [f. prec. + -NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being horrible ; shocking re- 
pnlsiveness ; dreadrnlness, hideousness. 

1398 JTrevjsa Barth. De P. R. in. xx. (1495), As it 
faryth in the taast of an aloe and other that ben passynge 
bytter, for by her horryblenes therof the taast is sore 
greuyd. <1x450 Knt. de la Tour (186S) 69 None might 


endure to loke theron for orribelnesse. 2587 Golding 
De Mornay xxx. (1617) 525 To make him know the horrible- 
nesse of his sin. 1683 Cave Ecctesiastici 409 You do not 
rightly apprehend the horribleness of the Massacre. 1827 
D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 198 A bite from a mad dog 
is more dreaded., from the horribleness of the disease. 
f 2 . subjectively. A feeling of horror or repul- 
sion. Obs. (Cf. Hideousness 2.) 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. vui. xxxi. (Bodl. MS.), 
[An eclipse] smytek in men and bccstcs many maner feere and 
horriblenesse [timoris el /torroris]. Ibid. ix. xxv, Nj^t of it 
silfe greueke in horriblenes and feere. 2548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. John xi. 78 b. By horriblenesse of spirite, and 
by trouble of minde. 1577 Frampton Joyful News tit. 
(1596) 108 Although it bee taken, it maketh not any horrible- 
ness, as the other Balsamo doeth. 

Horribly (hpTibli), adv. [f. as prec. + -LT 2 .] 
In a horrible manner, or to a horrible degree; so 
as to make one shudder or tremble; dreadfully, 
awfully, frightfully: sometimes as a strong inten- 
sive = Exceedingly (properly before an ndj. having 
an objectionable sense). 

23^0 Hampole Pr. Cause. 2340 Foule (levels of helle .. 
hombely defygurd thurgh syn. 1382 Wyclif Wisd. vi. 6 
Orribleh [1388 HidousliJ and soone he shal apere to 30U. 
c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 627 He stank horriblely That 
noon of al his meynee }>at hym kepte .. Ne myghte noght 
for stynk of hym endure, c 2450 St. Cuilberf (Surtees) 4864 
Hecryed orry belly and confest clene. 1480 Caxton Citron. 
Eng. clxxxi. 1 61 Horrybelyche they tormented the body. 
1535 Coverdale Esther (Apocr.) xvi. 24 All cities and londes 
that do not this, shal horribly perish. 2599 Shaks. Much 
Ado it. Hi. 243, I wi! be horribly in loue with her. 2671 
Milton Samson 1510 What hideous noise was that ? 
Horribly loud, unlike the^ former shout. 1711 Swift Lett. 
(1767) III. 261, I am horribly down at present. 1818 Byron 
Ch. Har. tv. lxxii, A matchless cataract, Horribly beautiful. 
1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 1.8 Suddenly his voice 
cracked horribly. 

Horrid (bfrid), a. (adv.) Also 7 horred, hor- 
rido. [ad. L. horrid •us bristling, rough, shaggy ; 
rude, savage, unpolished ; terrible, frightful, f. 
horrere : see Horre v. Cf. It. orrido ] 

1 . Bristling, shaggy, rough. (Chiefly poetic.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 31 His haughtie. Helmet, horrid 

all with gold. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 111. xiv. (1651) 
125 A rugged attire, hirsute head, horrid beard. 2654 
Evelyn Diary 27 June. There is also on the side of this 
horrid Alp a very .romantic seate. <x 2700 Dryden (J.), Horrid 
with fern, and intricate with thorn. 27x7 PorE Eloisa 20 
Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid thorn ! 2740 
Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 72 They [Apennines] are not so 
horrid as the Alps, though pretty near as high. 2772-84 
Coon Voy. (1790) IV. 1255 Nothing in nature can make 
a more horrid appearance than the rugged mountains that 
form Table Bay. 2817 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. Mighty 
Deltv. (1845) II. 179 The Roman Capital was horrid with 
sylvan thickets. fig. 1731 Blackwall Sacr. Class. II. 
232 (T.) This makes the style look rough and horrid. 

2 . Causing horror or aversion ; revolting to sight, 
hearing, or contemplation ; terrible, dreadful, 
frightful ; abominable, detestable. 

In earlier use nearly synonymous with horrible ; in modem 
use somewhat less strong, and tending to pass into the 
weakened colloquial sen?e (3). 

2601 Shaks. Twel.N. 111. iv. 220 , 1 wil meditate the while 
vpon some horrid message for a Challenge. 2602 Marston 
Ant. ff Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 26 We mighty descry a horred 
spectacle. 16x6 Bullokar, Horride , terrible : fearefull to 
looke on. C1645 Howell Lett. (1650) III. 2 Within these 
twelve veers ther have the strangest revolutions, and horridst 
things happen’d. 2662 Dryden Astrara Redttx 7 An horrid 
stillness first invades the ear, And in that silence we the tem- 
pest fear. 1678 Lady Chaworth in 22 th Ref. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 53 The horrid murther of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey is not yet discovered. 2720 De Foe Capt. Singleton 
iv. (1840) 66 They set up the horridest yell._ 2751 Act 25 
Geo. II, c. 37 title, An Act for better preventing the horrid 
Crime of Murder. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 77 
The fierce horrid look of the tiger. 2827-39 De Quincey 
MurderVtVs. 1862 IV. 105 Stupefied with the horrid narcotic 
which he had drunk. 

3 . colloq . in weakened sense . Offensive, disagree- 
able, detested ; very bad or objectionable. 

Especially frequent as a feminine term of strong aversion. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isis 281 Making horrid 
complaints that .. treated them ill. 2668 Pepys Diary 
23 Oct., My Lord Chief Justice Keeling hath laid the 
constable by the heels . . which is a homd shame. 2676 
Wycherley Pi. Dealer 11. Wks._(Rt!dg.) 110/2 O horrid ! 
marriage ! ..I nauseate it of all things. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
I. 362 We began to work on our Ships bottom, which we - 
found very much eaten with the Worm : for this is a horrid 
place for Worms. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xi. i, Neither 
can anyone give the names of sad stuff, horrid nonsense, 
&c. to a book, without calling the author a blockhead. 2782 
Miss Burney Cecilia iv. ii, He said he supposed we were 
only talking some scandal, and so we had better go home, 
and employ ourselves in working for the poor ! Only think 
how horrid ! 2858 Lytton What will he do 1. vi, I should not 
wear those horrid dresses. 2864 P’cess Alice in Mem. (18S4) 
78 The horrid weather has kept me in these three days. 
2883 Harper's Mag. 866/1 She’s so horrid, you know. 

B. as adv. ‘Horridly*, ‘abominably’, very 
objectionably, colloq. or vulgar. 

2625 Crooke Body of Man 410 All things become horred 
wannC" and pale. 1697 tr. Ctess D* Annoy' s Trav. (1706) 
2x4 His Father in Law. . lives at a horrid profuse rate. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV. 37/2 Went to bed horrid soon. Mod. 
{Cockney) It’s 'orrid 'ot. 

Horridity (bpri-diti). [ad. med.L. horriditas, 
f. horridus Horrid. Cf. obs. F. horriditi .] + a. 
(See quot. 1623.) Obs. b. The quality of being 
horrid, horridness ; concr . something horrid. 


HORRIPILATION. 


2623 Cockeram, Horriditie, a fearefull trembling, a 164. 
Bp. Mountagu Acts ff Mon. (1642) 285 Mo*t of them dvd 
in the Tormentors hands upon the rack, with horridity of 
pa i n e. 2893 Iltustr. Sport i ng ff Dram. News 20 Aug, 842/r 
A taste for beetles, butterflies, .in fact, horridities of all kinds 

Horridly (hp*ridli), adv. [f. Horrid +- iv2.j 
In a horrid manner, or to a horrid degree ; dread- 
fully, frightfully, abominably : often colloq. as a 
strong intensive before adjectives denoting qualities 
that are disliked. 

2602 Shaks. 11 am. 1. iv. 55 That thou dead Coarse.. 
Reuisits thus the glimpses of the Moone..So horridly to 
shake our disposition. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
88 Idols strangely and horridly shap’d. 1742 H. Walpole 
Lett. //. Mann (1834) I. Ii. 200 Lord, I am horridly tired of 
that romantic love and correspondence. 3798 Lady Chatham 
in G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 208 The weather is .. horridly 
bad. 2857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 309, I was horridly 
sick and uncomfortable. 

Horridness (hpTidnes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being horrid : see adj. 

<t 1612 Donne Bia 0 ai*aros (1644) 24 Disorderly long haire 
which was pride and wantonnesse in Absolon, and squallor 
and horridnes in Nebuchodonozor. 2638 F. Junius Paint, cj 
Anc. 350 In old pictures, we are most of all affected with 
their decaying horridnesse. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 177 
Conscience of the horridnesse of a crime done. 1639 D. 
Pell Inipr. Sea 270 [The Alpes] the difficulty of their 
ascent is admirable, the horridness of their crags is 
wonderful, a 1791 Wrsley Serm. Ixv. nr. 4 Wks. 1811 IX. 
i99 The horridness <of their appearance .. the deformity of 
their aspect will vanish. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grand, 
mother 160 His not having come for so untold a time., 
formed part of the general horrid ness. 

t Horri’ferous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. horriftr , 
f. stem of horrere (see Horre) + fer bearing: 
see -FEROUS.] Bringing or inducing horror. 
Hence Horri*feroTisly adv., in away that induces 


horror, horribh*. 

c 1626 Dick of Devon iv. i. in Biillen 0 . PI. II. 6r, I heard 
one of you talke most stigmatically in his sleepe-most 
horriferously. 2727 Bailey, Hatrfcrous, bringing horror. 

Horrific (hpri’fik), a. [a. F. horrifque (1532 
Rabelais) or ad. L. horrife-tts, causing tremor or 
terror, frightful, f. stem of horrere : see Horbe v. 
and -fic.J Causing horror, horrifying. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais it. xxxiv. 219 Now (my Masters! 
you have heard a beginning of the horrinck history. i 73 °; 4 5 
Thomson Autumn 782 The huge encumbrance ofhornne 
woods. 2799 Jane West Tale of Times I. 5 The lover of 
the wondertul and the admirer of the horrific. 1817 Cole- 
ridge Blog. Lit. II. xxiii. 259 To add the horrific incidents. 
1856 Masson Ess., Three Devils 83 The horrific plays a much 
less important part in human experience than on J^ € .“ l ^ 
1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie I. xviii, 243 A tbnU ot 
horrific wonder and delight. 

Hence Horri*ficalIy adv., in a horrific manner. 
<11693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xxiii. 293 Mars.. did raise 
his Voice, .horrifically loud. 1830 Wesitts. Rev. XIII. 304 
Something horrifically picturesque. . e 

Homfication (hfrifik^-Jan). [n. of action if. 
L. horvifedre to Horrify: see -ation.] 
action ol horrifying or condition of being horrified ; 
concr. something horrifying. # , 

2800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1831) I. iii. 60, 1 could 
almost have thought of * Sir Bertrand \ or of some Germ n 
horrifications. 2827 I. F. Cooper Prairie “• .'Y* .? j? 
Among the horrifications and circumventions of 
warfare! 2891 G. Meredith One of our Conq. I. vnt- G 9 
To the horrification of the prim. . 

Horrify (hpiifsi), V. [ad. L. homficart t 
cause horror, f. hondfic-us Horrific : see -fv. 

Not in Johnson, Ash, Todd, Richardson, nor in Webster 
3828. The finite vb. is still rare.] # . 

Irons. To cause or excite horror in ; to move it 
horror. Hence Ho’irified, HoTrifyiug PP‘- a f’ 
2791 W. Bartram Carolina 190 The thundering 
has ended his horrifying roar. 1836 T. Hook G. Gu 7 
(L.) f I was horrified at the notion. x8 66 J. Ma*™ 
Ess. I. 7 In a way horrifying to Quakers. *875 Jo 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 160 We start back horrified ftomvm 
Platonic ideal. Mod. He horrified me by playing car 
Sunday. I looked at him with a horrified air. 
t Ho*rring, vbl. sb. Obs . rare. [f. HORRE v. 
+ -ingI.] Abhorrence, horror : » AbbouMKJ* 
CX568 in H, Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q- $ cols PP’ 
(1824) 25, 1 haif horring thairat. . y • : n 

t Horrious, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. 

L. horri ficus + -ous.] Causing horror, horn c* 
CX520 Barclay Jugurth 48 a, The sounde of the arnio 
and horrious strokes mounted to the ayre. - 

Horripilation (hpripil^-Jsn). ^ [ad. late 
horripilalia (Vulgate), n. ot action t. n 
pilar e , f. stem of horrere. to bristle (see Hobbe •) 
+pilus hair.] Erection of the hairs on the s 
by contraction of the cutaneous muscles 
by cold, fear or other emotion, or nervous a 
tion), producing the condition known ns g° 
flesh ’ ; ‘ creeping of the flesh \ 0 f 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Horripilation, the standin-, P ^ 
the hair for fear, .a sudden quaking, shuddering or ■ ^ 
ing. 1659 R- Gell Ess. Amettdm. Prqttsl.Bible $9 «, cs 
formidable doctrine which causeth horripilation, an 
the hair stand on end through fear. X77 6 Cullen 
Pract. Phys. 1. i. Wks. 1827 I. 480 The hompilatm 
fined to diseases from internal causes. l8 */ - ^ r .:i a tion 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 617 When the shivering or hojnp» b 
produced by the cold-water has not keen 
a stimulant effect. 1896 Times x8 Dec. 6/3, 1 -.ne ^ 

life felt more keenly that uncomfortable sense.. 
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‘horripilation \ 1898 J. Hutchinson in Archives Surg. IX. 
Ho. 34. z-53 Spasmodic contraction of the muscular coats of 
the blood vessels is probably the essential cause of true 
shivering, whilst spasm of the arrectores ptli is that of 
horripilation. 

So Horrl-pilant a., cansing horripilation ; Hor- 
ri’pilate v. ittlr. to undergo horripilation ; trans. 
to cause horripilation in, make (the flesh) to creep. 

1623 Cockeram, Horripilate, to grow rough with hair. 
1835*40 J. M. Wilson Tales Borders (1851) XX. 238 
Rendered the sight appalling and horripilant. 1887 L. 
Hearn Some Chinese Ghosts vi. 149 Flesh made to creep by 
the utterance of such words as poets utter — flesh moved by an 
Idea, flesh horripilated by a Thought ! 

Horrisonant (h^ri -sonant), a. [f. stem of L. 
horrere (see prec.) + sonant-em sounding, f. sonar e 
to sound.] Sounding horribly ; of terrible sound. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Horrisonant , roaring, having a 
terrible sound. 1709 Brit, Apollo II. No. 64. 2/2 A Multi- 
plicity of Horisonant Phrases. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. 
Gerund II. 97 The horrisonant bam, bim, bom, of the bombs 
resounded throughout all the fields. 1835 Southey Doctor 
lxxxvt. HI. 105 To exact implicit and profound belief by 
mysterious and horrisonant terms. 

f Horrrsonons, a. Obs. [f. L. bonds on-us (f. 
stem of horrere +■ -sotiits sounding) -f -ous.] = prec. 
1631 Celestina vn. 84 Words of most horrisonous roaring. 
Horror (hpTai), sb. Forms: 4-5 orrour, 5 
orrowTe, horraur, 6 horrure, 4-9 horrour, 6- 
horror. [a. OF. orror , {h)orrour (mod.F. horrettr ) 
=Pr. and Sp. horror, It. orrore L. horror-em, f. 
horrere to bristle, shudder, etc. (see Horre v.). 
For the spelling cf. Error.] 

1 . Roughness, ruggedness. (In 13S2 a literalism 
of translation ; now poet, or rhct. Cf. Horrid i.) 

1382 Wyclif Deut. xxxii. 10 The Lord..foond hym in a 
deseert loond, jn place of orrour I13B8 ethir hidousnesse], 
and of vvaast wildernes. 1697 Dryden sEneid vn. 41 Which 
thick with Shades, and a brown Horror, stood. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772. 39 The horror of precipice, 
broken crag or overhanging rock. 

t b. trans/. Roughness or nauseousness of taste, 
such as to cause a shudder or thrill. Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord.Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 73 Over-sharpe, 
too bitter, or of greate horrour. 

2 . A shuddering or shivering ; now esp. {Med.) as 
a symptom of disease. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 52 b, Horrour orshrovelynge 
of the body myxt with heate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 700 
Squeaking or Skriching Noise, make a Shiuering or Horrour 
in the Body, and set the Teeth on edge. *1x693 Aubrey 
Lives, Harvey (1898) I. 301 His way was to rise out of his 
bed and walke about his chamber in his shirt till he was 
pretty cool, i.e., till he began to have a horror. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horrour. .Among Physicians his 
taken for a shivering and trembling of the Skin over the 
whole Body, with a Chi I ness after it. 1743 tr. Heister's 
Surg. 192 It generally seizes the Patient with a Horror or 
Shivering. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 615 The 
first attack generally commences with a horror. 

fb. Ruffling of surface ; rippling. Obs. (Cf. 1.) 
a 1634 Chapman (Webster 1864), Such fresh horror as you 
sec driven through the wrinkled waves. 2765 Antiq. in 
Ann. Reg. 181/x A gentle horror glides over its [the sea’s] 
smooth surface. 

3 . A painful emotion compounded of loathing and 
fear ; a shuddering with terror and repugnance ; 
strong aversion mingled with dread ; the feeling 
excited by something shocking or frightful. Also 
in weaker sense, Intense dislike or repugnance. 
(The prevalent use at all times.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, .Mathias 47 Grethorroure had [>ai 
alsa, For sic dremynge. 1382 Wyclif Esek. xxxii. 10 The 
kyngis..with ful myche orrour shulen be agast vpon thee. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 149 Ther shal horrour and grisly 
drede dwellen with-outen ende. c 1440 Prom p. Parv. 
371/1 Orrowre, horror. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
90 b, Affeccyon & loue to this present worlde, horrour 
& despeccyon of the worlde to come. 1602 Marston 
Ant. ff Mel. iv. Wks. 1B56 I. 54 A sodden horror doth 
invade my blood. 163* J. Hayward tr. Biondi s Eromena 
30 Foure bodies . . whereof (to their great horror) they 
knew at the first sight their Mistresse and the Prince. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 451 Deep Horrour seizes 
ev’ry Humane Breast. . 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 192 The mountains of Andes.. so frightful for their 
height, that it is not to be thought of without some horror. 
1756 Burke Find. Hat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 11 _On the 
return of reason he began to conceive a horrour suitable to 
the guilt of such a murder. 2823 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 
I. 349 What was called nature’s horror of a vacuum. x856 
G. Macdonald Attn. Q.Hcighb. iii. (1878) 24, I had a horror 
of becoming a moral policeman as much as of ‘ doing church ’. 
3872 Darwin Emotions xii. 304 He who dreads, as well as 
hates a man, will feel, as Milton uses the word, a horror 
of him. 

b. pi. The horrors (colloq.) : a fit of horror or 
extreme depression ; j pec. such as occurs in delirium 
tremens. 

_ 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man IV. Wks. (Globe) 631/2 He 
is coming this way all in the horrors. 1780 J. Adams in 
Earn. Lett. (1876) 382 London is in the horrors. Governor 
Hutchinson fell down dead at the first appearance of mobs. 
i8x3 Miss Ferrier Marriage iii. (D.), As you promise our 
stay shall be short, if I don’t die of the horrors, I shall 
certainly try to make the agreeable. 1889 Boldrewood 
Robbery under Arms (1890) 3 He does drink, of course, .the 
worst of it is that too much of it brings on the horrors. 1893 
C.G.LelandM’W. II. 20 To be regarded as a real Bohemian 
vagabond. .would ..have given me the horrors. 

"j- 4 . A feeling of awe or reverent fear (without 


any suggestion of repugnance) ; a thrill of awe, 
or of imaginative fear. Obs. 

1579 Fulke Heskins’ Pari. 129 That sacrifice most full of 
horror and reference, where the uniuersall Lorde of all 
thinges is daily felt with handes. a 1670 Hacket A bp. 
Williams (1692) it. 56^ (D.) That super-ccelestial food in 
the Lord’s Supper which a Christian ought not once to 
think of without a sacred kind of horror and reverence. 
1715-20 Pope Iliad vm. 36 A reverend horror silenced all 
the sky. [1820 Hazlitt Lect. Dram. Lit. 321 The interest 
will be instantly heightened to a sort of pleasing horror.] 

5 . trans/. The quality of exciting repugnance 
and dread ; horribleness ; a quality or condition, 
and coner. a thing, or person, which excites these 
feelings ; something horrifying. 

Chamber of Horrors , the name given to a room in Madame 
Tussaud’s waxwork exhibition, containing effigies of noted 
criminalsand the like; hence transf. a place full of horrors. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus Minor 695 To J>e thefys 
horroure alvay. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) nr. x. 56 
The grete horrour therof may not be lykened ne declared. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. in. xvii. 208 To putte a man 
in an euyl pryson and constrnyne by tormentynges . . is 
an homynable horreur. 1594 Daniel Cleopatra in. ii, This 
solitary Horror where I bide. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. iii. 
85 As from your Graues rise vp, and walke like Sprights, 
To countenance this horror. Ibid. v. v. 13, I haue supt 
full with horrors. 1748 Anson's Voy. m. vit. 357 The Cen- 
turion, fitted for war. .was the horror of these dastards. 
1831 Praed Poems , Where is Miss Myrtle ii, I brought her, 
one morning, a rose for her brow. . She told me such horrors 
were never worn now. 1856 Amy Carlton 126, I want to 
see the Chamber of Horrors. It is full of wax models of the 
most wicked people that ever lived. i86x Du Chaillu F.quat. 
Afr. xi. (ed. 2) 144, I dreamed, .of serpents that night, for 
they are my horror. 1895 R. L. Douglas in Bookman Oct. 
22/2 Louis was in a large measure responsible for the horrors 
of the Revolution. Mod. A veritable Chamber of Horrors. 

6 . Comb., as horror-monger, -mongering ; horror- 
crowned, -fraught, -inspiring, -loving, - stricken , 
-struck adjs. ; horror- strike vb. {rare). 

1851 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso v. xliv. Engirt with steel, and 
“horror-crowned. 18x2 G. Colman Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck 
1. xviii, A moment “horror-fraught. 1797 Mrs. Bennett 
Beggar Girt (18x3) IV. 225 Her reality might have set the 
best “horror-monger of the age at a distance. 1887 Saints- 
bury Hist. Elizab. Lit. xi. (1890) 425 A specimen of “horror- 
mongering. 1805 E. de Acton Huns of Desert I. 41 The 
“horror-stricken witnesses. i8i8Cobbett/V. XXXI II. 
41 She seemed horror-stricken when some of her own agents . . 
took the liberty to trade in human blood. 1876 Black 
Madcap V. v. He looked so horror-stricken that she nearly 
laughed. 1811 Coleridge Own Times (1850) 906 Though 
[they should] attempt to “horror- strike us with the signature 
of Cambro-Hibern-Anglo-Scotus ! 1821 J. W. Croker in 
Diary 14 Aug. (1884), He looked “horrorstruck and stopped 
short. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. A rt 20 We should be utterly 
horror-struck at the idea. 

Hence fHo-rror, Ho-rrorize vbs. trans., to affect 
with horror, horrify; Ho'rrorful, Ho-rrorioli, 
Horrorous, Ho-rrorsome adjs., full of, character- 
ized by, or producing horror ; + Horrorie, horror. 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. onRelig. 85 Truly (Sir) it “horrors 
me to thinke of this. 1600 Tourneur Transf. Metamorph. 
Prol. xo The ecchoized sounds of “horrorie. 1847 J. Mac- 
kintosh Diary 10 June in Macleod Mem. (1854) 124 Pensive 
but not “horrorish. 1820 Southey in Life (1850) V. 19 In 
my next letter I shall probably “horrorize you about these 
said verses. 1856 T. Gwynne Young Singleton xv. 250 The 
corpse lay. .with the same horrorized yet defying expression 
of face. 2756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 254 That they should gall 
a reeking wound, and produce “horrorous effects. ^ 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 77 Some part of thy. .description 
would I borrow, to make it more “horrorsome. 

[HorS (hbr), adv. and prep. [Fr., doublet of 
/ors L. foris out of doors, abroad.] Out, out of : 
in the following phrases :] 

JJ Hors de combat (hor 60 kohba) adv , out of 
fight, disabled from fighting; z\so /g. and trans/. 

*757 Chesterf. Lett. 11. cxii. Misc. Wks. 1777 II. 439 
The King of Prussia, .is now-, I fear, hors de combat. 1767 
Ibid. (1774) IE exciii. 52s Lord C— is hors de combat , as a 
Minister. 1776 Franklin Lett. 'Wks. 1889 VI. 2 An arrow’ 
sticking in any part of a man puts him hors du combat till 
it is extracted. 1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 18/1 Colonsay, 
turning tail, flings out savagely, and puts him hors de 
combat. 1894 G. Armatage Horse iv. 48 It will be gener- 
ally found that out of a stud of four [hunters], one will be 

hors de combat. _ 

|| Hors d’oeuvre (hordovr), adv. and sb. [F., lit. 

* outside (the) work \] 

A. adv. Out of the ordinary course of things. 

1714 Addison Sped. No. 576 r 5 The Frenzy of one who 

is given up for a Lunatick, is a Frenzy hors deeuvre. .some- 
thing which is singular in its Kind. 

B. sb. [The pi., which remains unchanged in Fr., 
usually has -s in Eng.] 

1 . Something out of the ordinary course. 

1783 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 11 June (1858) VIII. 379 
This is a hors d' oeuvre, nor do I know a word of news. 

2 . An extra dish served as a relish to whet the 
appetite between the courses of a meal or (more 
generally) at its commencement. 

1742 Pope Dune. iv. 3x7 He. .Try’d all hors-d' enreres, all 
liqueurs defin’d, Judicious drank, and greatly-daring din’d. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 Aug., I have seen turnips 
make their appearance, not as a dessert, but by way of 
hors d' oeuvres, or whets. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. Jan. 85 
The more unpalatable is an turns d'ccuvrc [to him], the more 
fashionable is the dinner which it precedes. 
jig. 1877 L. M. W. Lockhart Mine is Thine > xui. Art 
and literature were for him the hors d’aewres of life. 


f Ho*rsage. Obs. rare. [f. next + AGE.] Pro- 
vision or supply of horses. 

1586 Earl Leicester Corr. (Camden) 323, I shall neither 
haue the allowance for horsage, nor for myself. 

Horse (fyus), sb. Forms: sing. 1-6 hors, (3 
Orm. horrs, 4 horce, ors, 5 orse, 6 horsse), 4- 
horse ; pi. 1-6 hors, 4- horse, 3- horses. [Com. 
Tent. : OE, hors — OFris. hors, bars, hers (Kris. 
hoars), OS. hros (MLG. ros, ors , MDu. ors , LG. 
and Du. ros), OHG. hros, ros, MHG. ros, ors, G. 
rosz, all neuter, ON. hross masc. ; not recorded in 
Goth. The affinities of the word outside Teutonic 
are uncertain : the conjecture that OTeut. *horso-, 
pre-Teut. *kt/rso- was from the root *kurs- of L. 
currere 1 to run ' is favoured by many ; but other 
derivations have also been suggested. Like several 
other names of animals {sheep, swine, neat, deer), 
this was originally neuter, applicable to the male 
and female alike ; and like these words and other 
neuters in a long syllable, the nom. plural was the 
same as the singular. The plural horses , and the 
tendency to restrict the name to the male came in 
later : see I b, c.] 

I. The animal, and senses immediately related. 
1 . Asolid -hoofed perissodactyl quadruped {Equus 
caballus ), having a flowing mane and tail, whose 
voice is a neigh. It is well known in the domestic 
state as a beast of burden and draught, and esp. as 
\:sed for riding upon. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xxxi[i]. 9 NyllaS bion swe swe hors 
& mul in 5mm nis ondset. C1205 Lay. 21354 pe king .. 
his hors he gon spurie. c 1290 Beket 1151 in S.Eng. Leg. 
I. 139 Hors ne hndde he non. ri30o Havelok 126 Mi 
doubter. . Yif scho coufe on horse ride, c 1380 Wyclif Set. 
Wks. III. 231 A horce.. pat haves a sore back,wynses when 
he is oght touched, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 237 [Thei] 
presenten the white Hors to the Emperour. 1567 Gude Cf 
C.odlie B. (S. T. S.) 9 Nor wis His hors, his oxe, 1 lis maide 
nor page. 1584 PowELZ/*9'<f\r Cambria 288 Falling off his 
horsse ; 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iv. 7 A Horse, a Horse, 
my Kingdome for a Horse ! 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 143, 

I believe Banks his Horse was taught in better language, 
then some would have Christians taught. 1782 Covvpf.r 
Gilpin 45 John Gilpin at his horse’s side Seized fast the 
flowing mane. 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. v. 
(1879) 1 16 Not a horse appears on the monuments prior to 
Thothmes III, who clearly in his conquests brought them 
from Asia, 
b. Plural. 

The plural was in OE. the same as the sing. ; horse plural 
was in general use down to 17th c., and is still frequent dia- 
lectally ; but horses appears as early as Layamon (c 1205), 
and its use increased till in 17th c. it became the usual 
plural in the literary language; sometimes horse appears 
as the collective and horses as the individual plural, which 
explains the retention of horse in military language as in 
‘a troop of horse’. The OE. dat. pi. horsum appears in 
early ME. as horsen , horse. 

a. a 900 in O. E. Texts 177 Fiow(er) wildo hors. / bid. 
378 Da cwom Godes engel .. and sestillde <J;E m horssum. 
c 1 zoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 179 Hundes and hauekes, and hors 
and wepnes. ciz 05 Lay. 1025 He sculde beon..mid horsen 
[t- 1275 horse] to-drawen. 1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 446 
Syne thame lay Apon their horss. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. X2i Two gentil hors. 1422 tr. Sccreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. (E E.T.S.) 219 We seen that knyghtis knowyth 
the goodnys of horsy n. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxxix. 
167 Oftymes the poure peple .. ete also the houndes .. and 
eke hors and cattes. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lxii. 215 
Gerames.. bought horse and mules to rydeon. 1588 Shaks. 
Tit. A. 11. ii. 18 Come on then, horse and Chariots let vs 
haue. 1702 Lend. Gaz. No. 3783/3 We brought away., 
above 500 Horse belonging to their Cavalry and Artillery. 
x8i8 Byron Mazefpa xvii, A thousand horse — and none to 
ride! 1832 Lander Adv. Higcr I. iv. 177 A few rough, 
ragged-looking ponies are the only * horse 1 of which he has 
the superintendence. 

0 . c 1205 Lay. 3561 Hundes & hauekes & durewur?e 
hones [c 1275 hors]. 1297 R Glouc. (1724* 50 Here foie heo 
loren. .& heore horses [MS. A hors] ney echon. 1382 Wyclif 
Rev. xix. 14 The hoostes. .sueden him in whijte horsls [v.r. 
hors]. 1434 Priz\ Purse Exp. Eliz.ofYork[iS2o)z62/2Threc 
of her best horses, c 15x1 1st Eng. Bk.Atner. (Arb.) Inlrod. 
33/2 They haue horseys as great as a great dogge. 1584 
Bowel Lloyd's Cambria 41 They were driuen to eat their 
own horsses. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 178 Bold 
Ericthonius was the first, who join'd Four Horses for the 
rapid Race design’d. 1735 Somerville Chase in. 322 Intrepid 
Bands, Safe in their Horses Speed. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) 156 The ride and spare horses will be on 
the left when picketed, the gun horses on the right. 

c. spec. The adult male of the horse kind, as 
distinguished from a mare or colt : a stallion or 
gelding. To take the horse : (of the mare) to con- 
ceive. 

CX485 Digby Myst. (1S82) II. 119 He was nother horse ne 
mare, nor yet yokyd sow. 1549 Covtpl. Scot. '*** 39 
horse & meyris did fast nee, & the folis nechyr. *577 
B. Googf Heresbach's Husb. in. (1586) 117 Vhat *E e 
you thinke best for the Mare to go to t ke horse • 

1 17 b, To put the Mare to the Horse. *606 Shal - 
Cl. m. vii. 7. 1617 Moryson I tin. m.?6 Tbty hai £ good ) 

Mares to draw these Waggons ««ng 

in their Army. *697 Dryden / j 2 Sc Upon 

Owen Skel. * Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. ,*«LU**S 
the rising of the third permanent 
..the ‘roll’ becomes a ‘hope^and the *»> 

1870 BiMSBEneyd. orc 3 A mane? of uncer- 
months. P-ic^Iy 

pastured mares. 
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d. In ZooU sometimes extended to all species of 
the genus Equits , or even of the family Equidse. 

e. With qualifications denoting origin, variety, 
or use, as Arabian , Barbasy, Flemish , wild horse. 
Cf. also Cart-, Dray-, Saddle-, War-horse, etc. 

c xooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 119/33 Equifer , 
wilde cynneshors. a 1400-50 Alexander 1250 pe multitude 
was sa mekiil .. Of wees & of wild horsis [v.r. horse]. 1577 
B. Googe Hcresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 13, I have an other 
stable ..for my Horses of sendee, and Hackneyes. 1607 
TorscLL Four-/- Beasts (1658) 252 Single horses, which 
therefore they called Coursers, and now a days a Horse for 
Saddle. 1889 Spectator 21 Sept., As good, if not better, 
than the shire or cart-horse. 1890 Besant Demoniac xv. 
179 To have his flesh wrenched off with red-hot pincers and 
to be tom to pieces by wild horses. 

2. A representation, figure, or model of a horse. 
Cf. also Hobby-horse, Rocking-horse. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 11848 The grekes . . Prayd to Priam. . 
ffor to hale in a Jiorse hastely of bras, Pahdes to pies with. 
a 1547 Surrey FEneid 11. 44 Astonnied some the scathefull 
gift beheld .. All wondringat the hugenesse of the horse. 
c 1600 Timon 1. iv, Dost thou knowe where Are any wodden 
horses to be sould, That neede noe spurre nor haye t 1639 
Du Vergf.r tr. Cantus' Adrnir. Events To Rdr. A iv b, The 
horse of Troy, out of which came armed souldiers. 1738 
F. Wise Lett. Antig. Boohs 26 No one can be ignorant, 
that the Horse was the Standard which the Saxons used, 
both before and after their coming hitherto. 1760 Tollett 
in Shaks. Plays (1813) XI. 439 Our Hobby is a spirited 
horse of pasteboard. Mod. Advt., Pole Horses, well made, 
2$. 6 d. 

b, = The constellation of Pegasus : cf. Flying • 
horse (sense 19 ). Also the equine part of Sagittarius 
(represented as a centaur). 

[1565—73 ; see 7 c.] 1697 Creech Manillas v. 60 When 
this Centaur hath advanc’d his Fire Thrice Ten Degrees, 
and shews his Horse entire ; The Swan displays his Wings. 
Ibid. 80 With Pisces twenty first Degree to fly The Horse 
begins, and beats the yielding Sky. 

3. Mil. A horse and his rider ; hence a cavalry 
soldier. •{* a. In sing., with pi. horses. Obs. rare. 

1548 Hall Chron ., Edztt. /K 231 The Duke . . came in 
no small hast-.onely accompaignied with sixtene horses. 
Ibid., Hen. Fill 32 The kyng contynually sent foorth his 
light horses to seke the country. 

b. Collective pi. horse : Horse soldiers, cavalry. 
Light horse : see quot. 1853, and Light-horse. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 13 King Henry. . with a fewe 
horse in the night, came to the Tower of London. 1549 
Ccmpl. Scot. xi. 89 He furnest..tua hundretht lycht horse. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, u. i. 186 Fifteene hundred Foot, 
fiue hundred Horse Are march’d vp. 1698 Bond. Gas. No. 
3445/1 First marched an Alai Beg with about 50 Horse. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Anter. (1783) I. 157 The body, .consisted 
only of two hundred foot, twenty horse, and twenty. .Indians. 
1853 Stocqueler Mil it. Encycl Light horse , all mounted 
soldiers that are lightly armed and accoutred, for active and 
desultory service. Thus light dragoons, fencible cavalry, 
mounted yeomanry, etc. are, strictly speaking, light horse. 

c. Horse and foot : both divisions of an army ; 
hence, whole forces ; f advb. with all one’s might. 

c x6eo I. T. Grim iv. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 448, I made 
a dangerous thrust at him, and violently overthrew him 
horse and foot. 1607 Middleton Phoenix tv. i. 66, I hope 
I shall overthrow him horse and foot. 1740 H. Walpole 
Lett . (5820) I. 87 (D.) She played at pharaoh two or three 
times at Princess Craon’s, where she cheats horse and foot. 

4. fig . Applied contemptuously or playfully to 
a man, with reference to various qualities of the 
quadruped. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxi. 68 Tak in this gray horss, 
Auld Dunbar.. 1595 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 215 If I tell 
thee a Lye, spit in my face, call me Horse. 1606 — Tr. <$■ 
Cr. 111. iii. 126 The vnknowne Aiax ; Heauens what a man 
is there? a very Horse, That has he knowes not what. 1648 
Brit. Bellman 20 Your Maior (a very Horse, and a Traitour 
to our City).. 1806 Sir R. Wilson /rul. 17 Jan. in Life (1862) 
I. v. 302 His wife somewhat pretty and amiable, .his eldest 
daughter good-looking, but his youngest a third horse. 1847 
Robb Squatter Life 70 (Bartlett) None of your stuck-up im- 
ported chaps from the dandy states, but a real genuine 
westerner — in short, a. hoss 1 1857 T.. H. Gladstone 

Englishm. in Kansas, iv. 41 Step up this way, old hoss, 
and Iitjuor. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Horse., is a term 
of derision where an officer assumes the grand ioso, demand- 
ing honour where honour is not his due. Also, a strict 
disciplinarian, in nautical parlance. 

5. Applied to other animals, a. -Blue-fish. 

b. See Sea-horse, c. Horned horsey an appella- 
tion of the Gnu, a species of antelope. 

1672 Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 96 Blew Fish, or 
Horse, I did never see any of them in England ; they are 
as big usually as the Salmon, and better Meat by far. 

II. Things resembling the quadruped in shape, 
use, or some characteristic real or fancied. 

6 . A contrivance on which a man rides, sits 
astride, or is carried, as on horseback. 

a. gen. ttx\<\fg. esp. with qualification, as iron or steam 
horse , the locomotive engine ; i a bier. spec. b. An ancient 
instrument of torture; a wooden frame on which soldiers 
were made to ride as a punishment; also called timber 
mare. c. A vaulting block in a gymnasium. d. A 
wooden block on which, sitting astride, a man is lowered 
down a shaft. e. A low wooden stool or board on which 
a workman sits in various occupations. 

n. *597 J- Payne Royal Exch. to To think often on the 
wodden horse or foure foted.bere, so sodaynly comminge 
from other mens dooresto theires..to carie them a waye for 
ever. i6a5 Choice , Chance etc. (x88x) 9, I saw how woodden 
horses went with the wind, which carried men and Mer- 
chandize, ouer the water. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 20 He 
got his foot into the stirrup of a Wooden Horse, and rid as 


proudly over the waves, .as any Commander. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison (18x2) IV. 290 (D.) A kind of horse, us it is 
called with you, with two poles like those of chairmen, was 
the vehicle; on which is secured a sort of elbow-chair ip 
which the traveller sits. 1874 Longf. Monte Cassiuo xxi, 
I saw the iron horses of the steam. Toss to the morning air 
their plumes of smoke. 1898 Daily Citron. 26 May 7/7 It 
[a locomotive] was a powerful and quick-moving horse, only 
the run to London Mas not done under any sort of pressure. 

b. 1648 J EUKyu BlittdGuidc iii. 33 A wooden horse for un- 
ruly Souldiers is no living creature. 1705 Farquiiar Re- 
cruiting Officer v. iv. 1788 Grosf. Milit. Anti a. II. 200 
The remains of n wooden horse was standing on tnc parade 
at Portsmouth, about the year X760. X805 J. J. Raven Hist. 
Suffolk yi If they were suspected of falsifying their accounts 
they might be tortured by a kind of rack called the horse. 

d. 1747 Hooson Mined s Diet. K ij b, Horse x a strong 
thick piece of Wood, with a Hole bored in the middle of it, 
and . . the Rope being put through the Hole .. the Miner 
places between his Legs and sits on it and so rides down 
and up the Shafts. 1894 Times xo Jan. 11/3 He was. seated 
on the ‘horse '..and the enginemnn heard him give the 
signal to * lower '. 

0. 1865 J, T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 14 These sheets 
of slate arc then passed to the ‘ dressers *, or cutters, .seated 
on a wooden ‘horse’.. The ‘horse’ is a low wooden stool, 
on one end of which the cutter sits astride. 

7. A frame or structure on which something is 
mounted or supported. (Often having legs.) 

a.. A horizontal board or beam resting upon two or four 
vertical legs, and used as a support. b. A sawyer’s frapie 
or trestle, a saw-horse. . c. A clothes-horse, on which 
washed linen, etc. is dried; a frame on which towels. are 
hung. d. A frame, board, block, or plank, used in various 
trades, to support the material or article which is being 
operated on. fSee quots.) 

a. J703 T. N. City .5- C. Purchaser 3, Horses, or Trussels 
.. to lay the Poles .. on whilst they are boring. 1727-41 
Chambers Cyel., Horse . . is also used in carpentry for a 
piece of wood jointed across two other perpendicular ones 
to sustain the boards, planks, etc. which make bridges over 
small rivers. 1874 J, H. Collins Metal Mining 82 The 
horses arc placed one on each side of the shaft, about 5 or 6 
feet apart, the centre of the space between being in line 
with the span-beam of the whim. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech 
Horse , . . 6. That on which the mooring of a flying-bridge 
rides and traverses, and which consists of two masts with 
horizontal beams at their heads. 

b. 1718 Lazo French Did. (ed. 2) s.v., A horse to saw 
wood on, canthcrius. 1760 Falconer Did. Marine (17891, 
Baudot , a sawyer’s frame, horse, or trestle. 

c. [1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Pegasus. A winged horse. 
A signe of starres so named. An instrument in an house 
whereon garments and other things be hanged.] 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horse,., also a wooden Frame to 
dry wash’d Linnen upon. 1826 H. N. Coleridge West 
Indies 171 Converted into drying horses for their clothes. 

1852 Mrs. Smythies Bride Elect xxiii, She.. wrung out the 
wretched rags, and hung them on an old horse to dry. 

d. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The horse used by tanners 
and skinners .. upon which they pare their skins. 1750 
Blancklky Naval Expos., Horse . . is also a Frame of Wood 
the Riggers make use of to woold Ships Masts, which 
hath a Howl fixed in it, whereon several Turns are taken 
for the heaving the Rope taught round the Mast. 1791 
Hamilton Berlhollet's Dyeing TL 11. n. v. 107 Passing the 
piece successively from the winch to the horse or board. 
1823 Crabb Techttol. Did., Horse , the form, or bench, on 
which the pressmen set the heaps of paper ; also the press- 
men themselves were jocosely so called because they worked 
the horse. 1839 T. Beale Sfetyn Whale 187 Strips of fat or 
blubber.. being cut up into thin pieces upon blocks called 
‘horses’. 1850 W.B. Clarke Wreck Favorite 31 The‘horsc\ 
used for supporting the blubber whilst it is being cut into 
the tubs, consists of apiece of board, about one foot wide by 
one foot and a half long, having a ledge . . on each side. 

1853 C. Morfit Tanning etc. 156 The working and soften- 
ing of the hides upon the horse, or beam. Ibid. 447 (in 
parchment manufacture) A horse, or stout wooden frame .. 
formed of two uprights and two ciossbars, solidly joined 
together by tenons and mortises. 1875 Knight Did. Mech. 
s.v., A shaving-horse is a beam supported by legs, and hav- 
ing a jaw .. . to hold a shingle, axe-handle, spoke, or other 
article while being shaved by a drawing knife. Ibid., 
Horse, ..4. A slanting board at the end of the bank or table, 
to hold a supply of paper for a press. 1884 F. J. Britten 
JVatch <5- Clockm. 122 [A] Horse [is] a wooden standard 
for supporting a small clock movement while it is being 
brought to time. 

8 . An instrument, appliance, or device, for some 
service suggesting or taken to suggest that of a 
horse. 

t a. A wedge passed through the pin which holds pieces 
together to tighten their contact. Obs. b. A clamp for 
holding screws for filing. c. A hook-shaped tool used in 
making embossed or hammered work. cL A cooper’s tool 
used, in driving the staves of a cask closely together. 1 6. 
A kind of battering-ram. Obs. f. In a malt-kiln : see 
quot. 1848. g. A wooden faucet Gam.). 

<r i 39 x Chaucer Astro/. 1. § 14 Thorw wich pyn ther goth 
a litel.wegge. which is cleped the hors, pat streyneth 

alle.thise parties to hepe. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 180 The 
engine to batter wals (called sometime the horse, and now 
is named the. ram). x6xo W.Folkingham Art of Survey 

1. xiii. 45 Engines are. .Militarie; as Battering-Rams, Sowes, 
Horses, Tortuses. x6xx Cotgr., Sergeant detonnelier, the 
Coopers horse ; an yron toole which he vseth in the hooping 
of Caske. x66o Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681). 153 In the 
midst of this Room on the Floor, must the Fire-place be 
made.. it is. usually called a Horse, and is commonly made 
in Mault-Kilns. 1848 J ml . R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 570 It 
is a very good precaution .. to have horses or hogs (as these 
plates, resting upon open brickwork, are called) over the 
fires, when there are three to the same space. 

9. Nautical. 

a. 1 A rope stretched under a yard, on which sailors stand in 
handing sails; a foot-rope. b. A rope for a sail to travel 
oh, also called traverse-horse. C. A^ack-stay on which a 
sail is hauled out. d. Applied to various other ropes used 


.to support or to guide, e. A horizontal bar of iron or wood 
used as a traveller for the sheet-block of a fore-and-aft sail 
f. Applied to various other bars used as protections, etc’ 
(See quots. and Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867.) 

1626 Cait. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 14 The fore top 
sayle hallyard..the horse, the maine sheats. 16*7 — ,s>J. 
man's Gram. v. 21 A Horse is a rope made fast to the fore 
mast shrouds, and the Spretsaile sheats, to keepe tho<e 
sheats cleare of the anchor flookes. 1692 Ibid. Lxiv. €1 
The Horse for the main Topsail yard. Ibid. The Main 
Horse and Tackle. Ibid. 65 The Horse on the Bowsprit. 
1706 PmLLtrs, Horse, ., also a Rope made fa$\ to the 
Shrowds,.to preserve him that heaves out the Lead there 
from falling into, the Sea.. Ibid. s.v. Wapp, Those little 
short Wapps which are seized to the 'i’op-mast and Top- 
gallant-mast Stay, wherein the Bowlings of the Top-sai! 
and Top-gallant-sail are let thro’, are also call’d Horses, 
I7IX W. Sutherland Sltipbuild. Assist. 1x4 Horses for the 
Yards ; a Convenicncy for the Men to tread on. in going 
out to furl the Sails. . 1727-4* Chambers Cycl., Horst ..is 
also a rope in a ship, made fast to one of the foremast 
shrouds ; having a dead man’s eye at its end, through which 
the pennant of the sprit-sail sheets is reeved. 1794 
4- Seamanship \. 6 Horse, a thick iron rod, fastened at the 
ends to the. inside of the stern of vessels that carry a fere 
and aft mainsail, for the main sheet to travel on. Ibid. 167 
Bosvsprii-horses . . serve as rails for the men to hold by, 
when . . out upon the bowsprit. Flemish-horses are small 
horses under the yards without the cleats. Jib-horses hang 
under the jib-boom. Traverse-horses are of rope, or iron, 
fur sails to travel on, &c. 18x5 W. Burney Diet. Marne 

s.v., Flemish Horse .. placed at the top-sail-yard-arms, on 
which the man who passes the earing usually stands, llvl, 
Iron Horse , .in ship building, the name given to a large 
round bar of iron, fixed in the heads of ships, with stanchions 
and netting, c 1850 Rudint. Navig. (Weale) 125 Horst , the 
round bar of iron which is fixed to the main rail and back 
of the figure in the head, with stanchions, and to which is 
attached a netting for the safety of the men who have occa- 
sion to be in the head. X854 H. Miller Sch. $ Schm i. 
(1858) 15, I was stationed a-head on the out-look beside the 
foresail horse, c 1860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Caitch. 17 
What is the name of the standing rigging for jib and flying 
jibbooms ? Foot ropes or horses, inner and outer jib guys,., 
flying jib foot ropes or horses. 1867 Smyth Sailor* s \Vcrd- 
bk. s.v., Horses are also called jackstays, on which sails are 
hauled out, as gaff-sails. 

1 10. a. A lottery ticket hired out by the day. 
b. A day- rule, legal slang. 

1726 Brice's Weekly Jritl. 14 Oct. 2 Tis computed that6ooo 
Tickets, called Horses, are lured every Day in Exchange- 
Alley. X727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Horse .. To determine 
the value of a horse. — Multiply the. amount of the pmesm 
. the lottery by the time the horse is hired for [etc.]. 1731 
’ Fielding Lottery i, Does not your worship let horses, biri 
I have a little money ..and I intend to ride it out in the 
lottery. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy}- 317 ^ !n! [ s 
Bench rulers with needy habiliments, ana lingering Iooks 
sighing for term time and a horse. [Note] A day-rule, 
so called. , 

11. A mass of rock or earthy matter enclosed 
within a lode or vein (usually part of the rock 
through which the lode runs) ; a fault or obstruc- 
tion in the course of a vein ; hence to lake horse. 

1789 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 74 Examining 
cliffs at Ballycastle, 1 found the horses (or faults) of "ban 
there are several between the coals, were veins of lay-* - 
standing vertically. 1828 Craven Dial., H orse , an obstru • 
tion of a vein or stratum, called also a rider. .i855C<»7f* ( ’ 
88 When a lode divides into branches, the miners $a>' it 
taken horse. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- 
One vein, which is divided into two parts byan interven 5 
‘horse’ of ground. 1874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 7- 

12. (See quot.) . M 

1871 Trans, Amcr. Inst , Mining Engineers 1. 0 

tallic iron, -not finding heat enough in a lead-furnaceto r 
it sufficiently fluid to run out with the slag, cong eals i 
hearth, and forms what smelters term ‘sows , D * 
‘ horses ’ or 1 salamanders \ , . , r. T 

13. A translation or other illegitimate^ aid 
students in preparing their work; a ‘crib . Ujfi' 

14. slang. Among workmen, work charged 
before it is executed. See dead horse (sense loj* 

18.23 Crabb Techttol. Did., Horse, is the surplusage °g* r> 
which a journeyman printer sets down in his bill on 
day night above what he has done, which be abates 
next bill. This was formerly called Horseflesh . 

III. Phrases. * With governing 

15. On horse. On horseback. ^ 

On horse of ten toes (humorous), on foot \ so ottjco s 

(Foot sb. 29, quot. 1883). „ . _ „ 

c X250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3217 On horse fifiti Shusent men. a. 
Cursor M. 6267 He folud wit ost on hors and loie * , 0 - c 
Fuller Worthies, Somerset (1662) 31 Mounted on . 
with ten toes.' . ‘ „ - 

16. To horse, a. To horseback, to mount g • 
horse ; used absolutely asan order Jo mojnh ^ 


c J350 Witt. Paler, ,c 1947 Whan he E°mes of grece ' 
alle to horse, araied wel redi. a 1400-50 A 
Ilk a hathill to hors [Dubl. to hys hors] hi^is h'JV ? Tge 
XS93 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 299 To horse, to 
doubts to them y‘ fear. 16x7 Moryson / tin. l. ’ % V er)' 
as the mules are grast, they must to horse G jda ; 
man. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 148 ‘ To horse 1 ^ 

‘ home ! to horse I * 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. • jj 

His trumpets had been heard sounding to nor 
those quiet cloisters. /mot. 

b. Of a mare : To the stallion. See I c, 9 

’577- 


‘ With governing verb. 


fresh horse 


17. To change horses, to substitute a : — .. 

for that tvhich has been ridden or driven B P 
point. To hitch, set, or stable ■ horses to S cl jl ’ a j. c 
agree, combine, get on with each other, l 
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horse y to mount, start, or proceed, on horseback : 
see also I c and 1 1. To talk horse, to talk the lan- 
guage of e the turf’ ; to talk big or boastfully. 

1627 Moryson I tin. m. 12 Being ready to take Horse. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 29 They rode all 
night, having twise changed horse. 1651 Ep. Ded. to 
Donne's Lett., The Cavaliers and They (that were at 
such enmity here) set their horses together there. *11704 
T. Brown Wks . (1760) IU. 198 (D.) Faith* and reason, 
which . . can never be brought to set their horses together. 
c 1800 R. Cumberland John de Lancaster (1809) I. 258 
They’ll never set their horses up together. 1821 Scott 
Kenilw. vii, The earl and his retinue took horse soon after. 
1837-1862 (see Hitch 7/. sd]. 1891 Melbourne Argus 7 
Nov. 13/2 In the stand [at a race]. .1 was privileged to hear 
the ladies talk horse. 1891 R. Kipling Life's Handicap 
209 Half-a-dozen planters, .were talking ‘horse’ to the big- 
gest liar in Asia, who was trying to cap all their stories. 

*** With qualifying adjective or attribute. 
(Dark, Salt, Willing horsey etc. : see the adjs.) 

18 . Dead horse. Taken as the type of that 
which has ceased to be of use, and which it is vain 
to attempt to revive. 

To work , etc. for a dead horsey or to work tiie dead 
horse : to do work which has been paid for in advance, and 
so brings no further profit : cf. sense 14 and Horseflesh 3 b. 
To flog (also to mount on) a dead horse : to attempt to 
revive a feeling or interest which has died out ; to engage 
in fruitless effort. 

1638 Brome Antipodes 1. Wks. 1873 III. 234 His land., 
’twas sold to pay his debts; All went That way, for a dead 
horse, as one would say. 1668 Nicker Nicked in Hart. 
Misc. (Park) II. no Sir Humphry Foster had lost the 
greatest part of his estate, and then (playing, as it is said, 
for a dead horse) did, by happy fortune, recover it again. 
1830 Gen. P. Thompson Excrc. (1842) I. 271 What can 
have led any sensible man to mount on a dead horse like 
this? 1857 N. «S- Q. 2nd Ser. IV. 192/1 When he charges 
for more .. work than he has really done . . he has so much 
unprofitable work to get through in the ensuing week, which 
is called * dead horse 1887 Morley in Diet. Nat. Biog. 
XI. 151/2 In parliament he again pressed the necessity of 
reducing expenditure. Friends warned him [R, Cobden] 
that he was flogging a dead horse. 

19 . Plying: horse. The mythical winged horse 
of the Muses, Pegasus ; hence, Astron. the con- 
stellation Pegasus; see also Flying ppl. a. 1 d. 

1351 Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 265 Harde by him is 
the Flying horse, named Pegasus : and doth consiste of 20 
starres. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosinogr. Glasse 54 To have 
shewid me. .the flieng Horse, mightie Orion [etc.]. 

20 . Gift horse. (Earlier given horse.) A horse 
bestowed as a gift. To look a gift (\ given) horse 
in the mouthy to criticize and find fault with a gift. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 11 No man ought to looke 
a geuen hors in the mouth. 1616 B. R. Withals' Diet. 578. 
1663 Butler Htid.i. i. 490 He ne’er consider’d it, as loth To 
look a Gift-Horse in the mouth. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Que - 
7 redo's Coni. Wks. (1709) 334 It is a madness, .to look a gift 
Horse in the Mouth. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge xxxii, 
He would be a fool, .to look such a gift horse in the mouth. 

21 . Great horse. The horse used in battle and 
tournament ; the war-horse or charger [ = F. grand 
cheval\ fig. (quot. 1800 )—high horse , 22 b. 

1466 Clement Paston in P. Lett. No. 540 II. 259 The 
Kyng..is nowther horsyd nor harneysyd, for his grett hors 
is lykly to dye. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 13, I maie 
commende hym for plaiyng at weapons, for runnyng uppon 
a greate horse. 1615 in Crt. ff Times fas. I (1849) I. 383 
The king hath Sent for some of his. great horses to New- 
market, and for St. Anthony, the rider. 1623 Massinger 
Bondman 1. in. His singing, dancing, riding of great horses. 
1700 Wallis, in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 319 Here was,. Not 
many years since, one.. Mr. , . . in Oxford,, .to teach riding 
the great horse. 1771 R. Berenger Horsemanship 1. 
170 'those persons who professed the science of arms were 
obliged to learn the art of managing their horses, in con- 
formity to certain rules and principles ; and hence came the 
expression of learning to ‘ride the great Horse’. 1800 I. 
Milner in Life xii. (1842) 204, 1 hope our people will not 
ride the great horse, a 1817 R. L. Edgeworth Mem. (1844) 
366 To compel his antigallican limbs, .to dance, and fence, 
and manage the great horse. X858 Sat. Rev. V. 421/^They 
learned fencing, or rode the great horse, with a skill un- 
known to the vulgar. 

22 . High, horse, a. lit. = great horse. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880I 475 ]>e emperour . . made hym 
& his cardenals ride in reed on hye ors. a 1400-50 
Alexander 883 Heraudis on he5e hors hendly a-rayed. 

b. To mount or ride the high horse (colloq.) : 
said of a person affecting airs of superiority, or 
behaving pretentiously or arrogantly. So on the 
high horse. Cf. high-horsed in High a. 22 b. 

1805 F. Ames Wks. I.339, 1 expect reverses and disasters, 
and that Great Britain, now on the high horse, will dismount 
again. 1831 Ld. Granville Let. to Palmerston 4 Feb. in 
Bulwer Palmerston (1870) II. viii. 38 note. At one o’clock 
he [Sebastiani] was warm, warlike, and mounted on his 
highest horse. 1833 Longf. Outre- Mer Prose Wks. 1SS6 I. 
1 18 My radical had got upon his high horse again.- 1848 
C. Bronte J. Eyre xvii, She appeared to be on her high 
horse to-night. 1869 Lowell Wks. (1890)111. 213 To be 
sure Chateaubriand was apt to mount the high horse. 

23 . White Horse. The figure of a white horse, 
reputed (by later writers) as Jhe ensign of the 
Saxons when they invaded Britain, and the heraldic 
ensign of Brunswick, Hanover, and Kent ; also, the 
figure of a horse cut on the face of chalk downs in 
England, and popularly supposed to represent the 
1 white horse * of the Saxons ; notably that near 
Uffington in Berkshire. 

- [<r 2x71 Carlul. Abbey Abingdon in Hughes Scouring White 


Horse (1859) App. i. 2x5 Juxta locum qui vulgo mons Albi 
Equi nuncupatur]. . 1368-9 Close Roll 42 Edit). Ill (ibid.) 
En la vale de White Horse. 1607 Camden Brit. 202 In 
vallem . . quam a nescio qua albi equi forma, in candicanti 
colle imaginata, The Vale of Whitehorse vocant. 1720 
Magna JSritania et Hibernia 1. 171/1 Some fancy it to be 
the Monument of Uter Pen Dragon, with as much Reason 
..as others imagine Hengist to have made the White Horse 
on the Edge of the Hill. 1738 F. Wise (title) A Letter to 
.Dr. Mead .. shewing that the White Horse is a monument 
of the West Saxons. 1780 Reading Mercury 22 May in 
Hughes Scouring White Horse (1850) v. 93 The ceremony 
of scowering and cleansing., the White Horse, was cele- 
brated on Whit-Monday. 18x4 Scott Wav. xi, May the 
white horse [of Hanover] break his neck over a mound of 
his making ! 1B56 Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. I. vii. 98 [On] 
the chalk-hills about Wantage .. the White Horse of the 
Saxon race has been held to be a monument of the Saxon 
victory. Ibid. 100 The banner of the White Horse floated 
triumphantly over the Danish raven. 1859 Tennyson Enid 
1784 As now Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire 
hills To keep him bright and clean. — Guinevere 16 He 
[Modred] .. tamper’d with the Lords of the White Horse. 
3869 Freeman Old Eng. Hist, for Childr. v. 33 ; viii. 124. 
b. A high white-crested racing wave, 

1833 Mrs. Opie in Mem. (1854) xix. 298 The sea a succes- 
sion of foaming billows, and the white horses galloping 
towards us. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 174, I like 
to see the pool .. full of what the Genevese call ‘ moutons’ 
and the Irish ‘white horses 1848 C. A. Johns Week at 
Lizard 302 As mariners say, the sea is covered with ‘ white 
horses*. 1849 Arnold Forsaken Merman 6 The wild 
white horses play, Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

f 24. Wooden horse. The scaffold, the gallows 
(cf. a horse foaled of an acorn : 25 b) ; an instru- 
ment of torture. See also 6 b. Obs . 

1642 Fuller Holy 3- Prof. St. iv. ii. 247 He becomes 
Mordecai’s Herauld and Page . .(who he hoped by this time 
should have mounted the wooden horse). Ibid. v. xv. 419 
The wooden horse hath told strange secrets. 

**** 25. Proverbial phrases and locutions, a. In 
comparisons: As holy , as sick, as strong as a 
horse ; to cal, or work like a horse. A horse of 
another (the same, etc.) colour , a thing or matter 
of a different (etc.) complexion. 

1530 Palsgr. 620/1 He maketh as thoughe he were as 
holy as a horse, il pretent la sainctetl dung chcual. x6or 
Shaks. Twel. N. 11. in. 181 My purpose is indeed a horse of 
that colour. 1707 Ld. Raby in Hearne Collect. 14 Sept. 
(O, H. S.) II. 43 He eats like a Horse, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Brcakf.-t. vii. (Paterson) 143 It is a common saying 
of a jockey that he is ‘all horse ’. 1867 Trollope Citron. 

Barset I. xxiv. 2x6 What did you think of his wife 1 That’s 
a horse of another colour altogether. 

b. A horse that was foaled of an acorn , the 
scaffold, the gibbet, f To come for horse and 
harness , i. e. for one’s own ends, f To run before 
one's horse to market , to count one’s gains prema- 
turely. Horse and foot : see 3 c. 

1483 Caxton G. de laTour’EVn'}, [She] dyde come thyder 
only for hors and harnois, that is to wete to accomplisshe her 
fowle delyte. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, hi. 160 But yet I run 
before my horse to Market : Clarence still breathes, Edward 
still liues and raignes, When they are gone, then must I 
count my gaines. 1678 Ray Prov. 253 You’ll ride on a hor>e 
that was foal’d of an acorn. That is the gallows. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais v. xxviii. (1737) 128 May I ride on a 
Horse that was foal’d of an Acorn. 1828 Lytton Pelham 
III. xviii. 296 As pretty a Tyburn blossom as ever was 
brought up to ride a horse foaled by an acorn. 

c. Other phrases and proverbs. 

cii 75 Lamb. Horn. 9 Hwa is let mei f?et hors wettrien he 
him self nule drinken? c 1300 Prov. Hending xxvii, He is 
fre of hors ner nade non, quoj> Hendyng. 1390 Gower 
Conf. II. 392 What man hath hors men yiven him hors. 
X541 Schole-ho. Worn. 1013 in Hazl. E.P.P. IV. 145 Rub a 
scald horse vpon the gall, and he wil bite. 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 27 A man maie well bring a horse to the water. 
But he can not make him drinke without he will. Ibid. 
75 That some man maie steale a hors better Than. some 
other maie stande and looke vpone. Ibid. 81 For it is .. A 
proude horse that will not beare his own prouander. 1573 
. Sanford Hours Rccreat. (1576) 208 He that can not 
eate the Horsse, beateth the saddle. 1577 B. Gooce 
Hcresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 16 b, The weather being faire, 
you bring a Horse to the Feelde (as they say) when you 
speake to me of going abrode. ifiix Cotcr. s.v. Chevat, 
The best-shod horse doth slip sometimes. 1640 Herbert 
(Jutland. Prov . Wks, (Warne) 383 Choose a horse made 
and a wife to make. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 2 Feb., After 
this we went to a sport called, selling of a none for a disk 
cf eggs and herrings, and sat talking there till almost twelve 
at night. 1672 W. Walker Parxntiol. 37 It is a good 
horse that never stumbles. 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Prov. 215 
I’ll not hang my bells on one horse : That is, give all to one 
son. 1897 Marq. Salisbury in Ho. Lords 19 Jan., Many 
members of this House wil! keenly feel the nature of the 
mistake that was made when I say that we put all our 
money upon the wrong horse. 

IV. alt rib. and Comb. 

26. a. appositive, as horse-beast , -foal, etc. 

3573 in W. H- Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 347 Every 
beast as well ’horsebeast as other. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshedlll. 1543/x They wrought altogether with hors- 
beasts. 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. xxiii. 30 A yonge ’horse 
foale. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Decay Beggars, He was as 
the man-part of a centaur, from which the ’horse-half had 
been cloven in some dire Lapithan controversy. 

b. Of, pertaining or relating to, or connected 
with a horse or horses, as horse-beef - body , -craft, 
f -crag ( — neck), -dentist, - dropping , -factor, -hide, 
-kick, - length, , -matte, -market, -merchant, -muck, 

- piss , -side, - supply , -tread, -trick, etc., etc. 1 
1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) 1. 161 They 


fell to roasting their ’Horse-beaf. xtvj Ed in. Rev. XXVII. 
306 Half a dozen prime joints of horse-beef. 1767 Young 
Farmer's Lett, to People 106 It lias been objected, that oxen 
are not proper for all work— and in the ’horse counties 
there is quite an abhorrence against their use. 1832 J. P. 
Kennedy Swallow B. it. lx86o) 36 The mystery of ’horse- 
craft. c X470 Henry Wallace x. 368 Sper and *horscrag in 
till sondyr he drave. 3736 Ins.'r. 4- Reg. Cavalry (18x3) 
124 The serrefiles .. place themselves in rank behind their 
squadrons, at half a ’horse distance. 1871 Smiles Charact. 
iv. (1876) xix De Foe was by turns ’horse- factor, brick and 
tile maker, shopkeeper. 1887 Daily A'ews 2 7 July 6/3 He 
had complained to the ’horse-foreman that the animal he 
drove was vicious, a 1300 Cursor M. 2250 Bath wit ’hors 
and camel hide. 1811 Sporting Mag. XXXVI II. 292 With 
the force of a ’horse-kick. 1673 Providence (R. I.) Rec. 
(1.893) III. 248 Vntill the Com on be divided to say Cow- 
kind or ’horse kind and sum swine. 1880 Browning 
Muleykeh 89 A ’horse-length off. c 1425 Voc. in \Vr.» 
\V uicker 638/28 Hie Juba, ’horse mane. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
13 Sept, 1/3 Of palpable material advantage to this country, 
the ’horse-market of the nations. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4849/4 Thomas Skitt of Newport,.. ’Horse-Merchant. 1607 
Markham Caval. 1. (1617) 24 Some .. out of curiositie .. 
would become ’Horse-midwiues. 1727 S. Switzer Pi act. 
Gard.u. vii. 55 The water that proceeds from a ’horsc-nrixen 
is reckoned some of the best, .foramelonry. x6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 507 They prefer it before ’hors-muck, and such 
like. 1610 Shaks. 'Temp. iv. i. 199 Monster, I do smell all 
’horse-pisse. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 10 His Ladie .. by 
his ’horse side did pas. 1570 Tragedie 340 in Satir. Poems 
Reform, x, Sum saw him weill, and followit his ’hors tred. 
1853 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xli, It (the sound] was the 
horse-tread of the approaching Navajoes ! 1599 Massinger, 
etc. Old Law m. ii, Look you, here’s your worship's ’horse- 
trick, sir. (Gives a spring.) x6c8 Merry Devil Edmonton 
in Hazl. Dodsley X. 221 Make her leap, caper, jerk, and 
laugh, and sing, And play me horse tricks. 


c. For a horse ; for the use, pasturage, accoutre- 
ment, housing, transport, etc. of horses, as horse- 
ball, - bell , -bin, - blister , -close, -corn, feed \ -ferny, 
- fleam , f -garth, -girth, -grass, - hames , - harness , 
-heck, - lighter , -manger, -measure, - medicine , -net, 
- paddock , - path , -road, -rod, -rug, -ship, -track, 
- transport , - trappings , - trough , -yard, etc. 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. n. (1863) 421 Think of 
giving a ’horse-ball to my May l 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1998/4 It had a Coller and ’Horse Bell about his Neck. 
1851 Illustr : Catal. Gt. Exhib. 497 ’Horse blankets of 
various qualities. 1701 C. Wolley Jml. N, York (i860) 
59 A Curry Comb and ’Horse-brush, c 1440 Durham MS. 
Hostillars Roll, In clausura circa le ’horsclocc. 1577 Har- 
rison England 11. vi. (2877) 1. 153 The poore laboring man 
. . is driuen to content himselfe with ’horssecorne, I mcane, 
beanes, otes [etc.]. 1785 J. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. 
ii Land, now occupied to grow horse-corn only. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 29 They must have taken 
them up behind them on their ’horse-croppers. x6xo Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. 1. 444 Tenements were demised with 
a spurre, or ’horse-cury-combe. 1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1782/4 
At the White- Hart-Inn, by the ’Horse-Ferry, in West- 
minster. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 512 On 
the Thames shore, over against Lambeth palace; and., 
above the horse ferry. 177 r Smollett Humph. Cl. 4 Oct. 
Let. iv, Pulling out a ’horse-fleam, [he] let him blood in the 
farrier style. 14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wfilcker 727/37/icc singula, 
a ’horsgarthe. a 1000 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 4x4 
Onbutan Sone ’horsgiErstun. 1493 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 164 Pro j hors gresse in parva prata apud Topclyf. 
2887 Rogers Agric. Prices V. 304 The charges for a horse- 
grass., are common in the accounts. 01325 Gloss. W. de 
Biblesxv. in Wright Voc. 171 *Hors-hames, hesteles de chival. 
1483 Act x Rich. Ill , c. 2 Sadeles, sadel trees, ’hors harnes. 
1577 B. Googe Hcresbach's Husb. m. (1586) no Bridles 
and other horse harneies. 1400-1 Durham MS. Almoner's 
Roll, Pro uno ’Horshek et senevectorio. <11656 Ussher 
Ann. vi. (1658) 258 How far every barge, how far every 
•horse-lighter, how far every ship of war should steer off 
from each other. 1457-8 Durham MS. Burs ads Roll, Pro 
emendacione Ie ’horsmaunger in stabulo. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersev), ’ Horse-mcasiires , a Rod of Box.. divided into 
Hands and Inche^ to measure the Height of Horses. 1784 
Cowper Lett. 10 July, Some geese were in the ’horse-path, 
and in dancer of being run over. 1847 James Convict xvii, 
A narrow norse-path across the downs. 2824 Scott St. 
Ronan'sxx, The ’horse-road which winded down the valley. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. xlii. 570 Trees had been 
blazed all the way for a ‘horse road 1869 C. Gibbon R. 
Gray xxxi, With a coarse *horse-rug rolled in a bundle on 
his shoulder. 1625 in Crt. <$■ Times Chns. I (1848) I. 63 
You must add five victuallers, and as many ’horse-ships. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 225/1 There is a *hor>e-track across 
the well-known pass of Sty Head to Wasdaje. 1836-48 B. 
D. Walsh Aristoph. xqi note, 200 cavalry in ’horse-trans- 
ports. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (15x0) 230/2 Theyr cote<, 
theyr armure, sheldes, ’hors trappure. .all was whyte hertes. 
2837 Dickens Pickw. lii, Immersing Mr. Stiggins’s head in 
i ’horse-trough full of water. 

d. Carried, drawn, or worked by a horse or by 
horse-power, as horse-barge , -broom, -burden, ' ca P~ 
start, -cart, - drill , -gin, -hanow, -pack, - ratlroad , 
-rake (hence horse-rake vb., horse-raking), - roller , 

- shaft , -sled, -tram, -wain, -whim, etc. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trcule, * Horse-barge, one towed by 
horses on a canal or narrow river. 2802 J. tr * r ,i n ., p }i 

England 412 The ’horsebreak is muchu^d here ojg 
and clean away the weeds. * 14°° jn Eng. 

Euerych ’horse-burdene of fresh fysh* *774 , . 

in J. Adams' Earn. Lett. (1876) 3 4 About igohtm Jed m n 
preceded >5 , , .‘.h™ 

k. 3 TarLltne. xr:0 


Register (1 S69) aaiu. 159 pi -V " t Tacklinc. 1770 

Ride, and my part of the *H°^ e » *{1772) jj. 327 

J- R- Fokstcr tr. KM, in dll 
£he sovernor-seneral and * ft “■ JB 55 T. 

have coaches The new.fchioaed e K .icti!- 
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Glass., * Hone-gin, gearing for hoisting^ by horse-power. 
1523 Fitzherb. Huso . § 15 Die harrowe is good to breake 
the greatte c!ottes..and then the ’horse-harowes to come 
after, to make the clottes small. __ 1791 Genii. Mag. LXI. H. 
719 Capt. Lloyd, of Killgwyn . . invented, about eight years 
ago, a horse-harrow. 1696 [Lond. Gaz. No. 3228/4 A ’Horse- 
f'ack of Goods lost or mislaid. 2858 O. W. Holmes Ant. 
Breakf.-t . viL (1891) 165^ Busy Cambridge Street with its 
iron river of the ’horse-railroad. 1892 Aberdeen (S. Dakota! 
Sun 24 Nov. 6/5 The longest horse-railroad in the world 
runs from Buenos Ayres to San Martin. .the distance being 
about fifty miles. 1822 J. Flint Lett . Arner. 17 A ’horse 
rake has been recently invented. 1887 1 . R. Lady's Ranche 
Life Montana 95 If people tried ^horse-raking when they 
are ordered carriage exercise, they would get a little of the 
latter. 2848 Thoreau Maine IK (1894) 37 A ’horse-sled 
made of saplings. 1895 Daily Neivs 29' Oct. 2/7 The 
lessees of the present ’horse trams. cio 00 jElfric Gloss. 
in WT.-Wulcker 140/4 Carpcntum, currus, *horswa:n. 2838 
Soames Anglo Sax. Ch. (ed. 2) 283 To travel about in 
a horse- wain. 

e. Mounted upon a horse or horses ; used by or 
for the service of mounted soldiers; as horse - 
armoury y - arms , -artillery, - barrack , -bowman, 
-camp, -dragoon, -forces , -grenadier, - lancer , - officer , 
f -petrel, -quarters, - soldier , -troop, - trooper , etc. ; 
performed on horseback, as horse-exercise. 

1766 Entick London IV. 343 The ’horse-armoury is a little 
eastward of the White Tower. 1688 Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) I.457 The Dutch. .are getting ready. .saddles and 
’horse armes. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 510/1 Should the 
enemy’s line become disordered, the ’horse-artillery gallops 
up to within range of grape-shot, and completes the victory. 

1822 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1SS5) 1 . 92 The first thing you see 
. .is a splendid ’horse-barrack on one side of the road. 1840 
Thjklwall Greece liii. VII. 20 Alexander.. sent the ’horse* 
bowmen forward to reconnoitre. 2722 Loitd. Gaz. No. 
5000/2 Threescore ’Horse Dragoons. 1807 Coleridge Lett, 
to Dairy ii Sept, (1895) 515, I have, .received such manifest 
benefit from ’horse-exercise. 2632 J. Lee Short Surv. 38 
Their ’horse-forces are raised both from among the Gentrie 
and the common people. 1702 Lond.Gas. No. 3807/1 First 
a Troop of ’Horse-Granadiers, Knight Marshal's Men, 
Kettle-Drum. ^ 1772 Ann. Reg. 67 The trial of the horse- 
grenadier for imprisoning Mr. Ramsford. 1811 Hist. Eur. 
in Ann. Reg. 106/2 A body of Polish ’Horse-lancers. 2726 
Land. Gaz. No. 5472/3 The Westminster Troop of ’Horse- 
Militia. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 17 r 2 The same Man 
pretended to see in the Style, that it was an ’Horse-Officer. 

1823 Spirit Pub. jfrnls. (1824) 210 Every horseman on the 
road, with the ’horse-patrol, .scampered after him. 2844 
Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xix. § 3 (1862) 325 The horse 
patrol put an end to highway robbery near London. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., P oictr ail deCheval, a ’Horse 
petrel!. 2642 Evelyn Diary 8 Aug., I din’d in the ’Horse 
quarters with Sir Rob. Stone and his Lady, a 2674 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. xy. § 141 It [Hocbstrade] is always a Horse- 
quarter in the Winter Season, who use great licence. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 294 The dragoon.. has since 
become a mere ’horse soldier. 1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 
32 The rest of the ’horse troopes fell in before the reare* 
warde. 1662 Barriffe's Mil. Discip . (titlc-p.), Instructions 
for the exercising of the Cavalry of ’Horse Troopers. 

f. objective and objective genitive, as horse- 
breeder, - catcher , - dealer , feeder , • geldcr , -jobber , 
-painter, -seller, - stealer , -tamer, - trader , -trainer, 
-waterer, etc. ; horse-boiling, - breeding , -broking, 
-clipping, - docking , - duffing , , -hitching, -aiming, 
-slaughtering, -taming, etc., sbs. and adjs. 

2898 Westm. Gaz . 22 Jan. 7/2 Horse-slaughtering and 
’horse-boiling establishments. 2607 Markham Caval. 1.(1617) 
54 Advising all ’Horsebreeders and Horsemen whatsoever. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 260, I should begin 
to tbink there was something in ’horse-breeding after all. 
1889 The County xxii, Mrs. Stuart .. does a good bit of 
’horse-broking in a quiet way. 2740 Hist . Jamaica viL 170 
No common^ ’Horse-catcher shall ride or drive in any 
Savannah, without giving tool. Bond. 2762 J. Thompson 
{title) The Compleat ’Horse-dealer ; or. Farriery made plain 
and easy. 2865 W. G. Palgrave Arabia I. 36 Their trade 
is.. a little in the ’horse-dealing line. 2895 Daily Nezos 
22 Oct. 6/4 Fined for ’Horse Docking. 2888 Boldrewood 
Robbery umier Ar?ns I. i. 9 Poaching must be some- 
thing like cattle and ’horse duffing. 255a Huloet, ’Horse- 
feader, hippobotos. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. xii. 89 This 
phenomenon surprized, .the ’horse-flayer who attended me. 
1593 Nottingham Rec. IV. 239 William Yates, ’horsegelder. 
1795 Sporting Mag. V. 49 A number of ’horse jobbers were 
there. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1 891) 279 Drawing 
forth . . encomiums from the ’horse-loving .. Colonel. 2820 
Sporting Mag. V 1 . 157 Stubbs, the prince of ’horse-painters. 
155a Huloet, ’Horse seller, hipjopianus. Ibid., ’Horse 
stealer, hippolegus. 1600 Shaks. A.Y.L. hi. iv. 25 Yes, 
I thinke he is not a picke purse, nor a horse-stealer. 2530 
Palsgr. 332/2 ’Horse tamer, domptevr de chcuavlx. 
2859 Art Taming Horses i. 3 Mr. Rarey..as an invincible 
Horse-Tamer. 2836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 365 note, 
Pallas, the ’horse-taming goddess of frowns. 187a Daily 
Neivs 2 Aug., Goodwood, as a ’horsewaterer phrased it, is 
a ‘quality’ meeting. 

g. instrumental, as horse-bitten, -drawn, - nibbled 
- raised adjs. ; horse-tower , -towing. 

1677 Land. Gaz. No. 1238/4 The further shoulder full of 
spots, having been ’Horse-bitten. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog 
v. 206 ’Horse-rais’d Hyppocrene. 2783 Rules for Barge- 
masters etc. 9 No such ’horse-tower shall take, for the 
towing of any barge, more than the usual price. 1795 Act 35 
Geo. Ill, c. 10 6 Preamble, In making ’Horse Towing-Paths. 

h. attrib. Like a horse, or like that of a horse, 
horse-like ; hence coarse, unrefined : in construction 
sometimes approaching an adj. ; as horse face (hence 
horse faced adj.), horse joke, language, mouth, smile, 
vein. See also Horse-laugh, Horse-play. 

1630 Davenant Just Hal. il Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 227 See 
his horse veins, th’ are large as conduit pipes. 167* Josselyn 


Neiv Eng. Rarities 09 The Men arc somewhat Horse Fac’d. 
i6Sx Otway Soldiers Fort. v. i, With a Horse-facc, a great 
ugly head. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1812) III. Ixh. 356 
She prims up her horse-mouth. 2845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 
213 Here he flagpole] broke into a horse smile. 2865 Pall 
Mall G. No. 208. 3/1 A vulgar, insolent horse-joke. 

27 . Special combs. : a. horse aloes (see quot.) ; 
horse arm (Mini fig), that part of a horse-whim 
to which horses are attached (Cassell) ; horse- 
billiards, a game played on board ship with 
wooden disks, on a diagram chalked on the deck ; 
horse-boot, a leather covering for the hoof and 
pastern of a horse designed to protect them against 
over-reaching or interfering; horse -bridge, a 
bridge for horses to pass over ; horse-bucket (see 
quot.) ; horse-butcher, a man who kills horses, 
csp. for food ; so horse-butchery ; horse-cadger 
a horse-coper ; horse-chanter = Chanter sb.l 7 ; 
so horse-chanting; horse-clipper, a man who 
clips horses ; a pair of shears used in clipping 
horses; horse-coal (sec quot.); horse-doctor, 
one who treats the diseases of horses ; so horse- 
doctoring ; horse-drench, a draught of medicine 
administered to a horse ; also, a horn or other 
vessel by which it is administered ; horso-fettler, 
a man who ‘ fettles ’ or attends to horses in a coal- 
mine (Iieslop Northumb. Gloss . 1S93) ; horse- 
fight, (n) a fight on horseback; ( b ) a fight between 
horses ; horse -furniture, the trappings of horses ; 
horse-gang = horse-walk (Heslop Northumb. Gloss. 
1S93); horse-gentler (local), a horse-tamer or 
breaker ; horse-holder, a slinging frame for hold- 
ing unruly horses while being shod, or for sup- 
porting sick or disabled horses (Knight Dict.Mcch. 
3875) ; + horse-holy a. (cf. ‘as holy as a horse 1 
25 a); horse-hook, an iron hook on a railway 
carriage or truck by which a horse may be 
attached to draw it ; horse -iron (see Horse v. i i ) ; 
horse-knacker, one who buys up old or worn- 
out horses, and slaughters them for their com- 
mercial products; f horse -knave = Horse-boy; 
horse - lease = Horse - gate - • *|- horse - lede, 

horsemen ; + horse marshal, one who has the 
charge or care of horses ; a horse-doctor ; + horse- 
match, a race between two horses ; + horse-meal, 
a dry meal without drink, such as a horse’s is; 
horse-milliner (quasi-an:/;.), one who supplies 
ornamental trappings for horses ; f horse -mi thri- 
date, an antidotal medicine for horses; horse- 
monger, a dealer in horses ; horse - nest = 
Mare’s nest ; horse-nightcap, grimly humorous 
for a hangman’s halter ; horse-pew, a large pew 
with high sides, = Horse-box 2 ; horse-pick, 
-picker, a hooked instrument, sometimes forming 
part of a pocket knife, used for removing a stone 
from a horse’s foot ; horse-piece, a large piece of 
whale’s blubber ; esp. a tough piece put under the 
pieces to be cut in order to protect the edge of the 
knife ; horse pistol, a large pistol carried at 
the pommel of the saddle when on horseback ; 
+ horse-plea, a sort of special plea for delaying 
the cause and carrying it over the term ; horse- 
post, a letter-carrier who travels on horseback; 
postal delivery by means of such carriers ; horse- 
protector, a spiral spring for reducing the strain 
upon a horse in starting a vehicle ; horse-rough, a 
calk fitted to a horse’s shoe to prevent slipping on 
frozen ground; horse-run (see quot.); + horse- 
running = Horse-racing ; horse-sickness, a dis- 
temper incident to horses in tropical countries; 
+ horse-smith, a farrier ; horse-steps = Horse- 
block 1 ; horse-towel, a coarse towel, hung on 
a roller, for general use ; a jack-towel ; horse-tree 
(see quots. 1787 and 1828); horse-trot ( U.S. ), 
a trotting match; i* horse -t witcher (see quot.); 
horse-walk, the path which a horse follows in 
working a machine, as a gin, whim, etc. ; horse- 
watcher (Horse-racing), one who watches the 
performances of racing horses and calculates their 
chances for particular races ; horse-wrangler, in 
the Western U.S. a herder having charge of a string 
of ponies. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Alol caballina , caballine, ’jiorse, 
or fetid aloes. _ An inferior variety . . at one time used in 
veterinary medicine. .. It is black, opaque, dull in fracture, 
and very nauseous. 187a ‘Mark Twain' Jnnoc. Abr. iv, 
’ Horse-billiards is a fine game. 2B97 — More Tramps 
Abr. iv. ^ 2637 in N. Riding Rec. IV. 69 Not repairing the 
’horse-bridge near by Button Oak. 2647 Mass. Colony Rec. 
(1854) III. 113 There shalbe a sufficyent horsbridge made on 
the riuer neeje Watertowne Mill. 2701 R. Mylne Rep. 
Thames fr Isis 50 Towing path on South side requires two 
horse-bridges. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Wcrd-bk., * Horse- 
buckets, covered buckets for carrying spirits or water in. 
2825 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 19 A ’horse-butcher’s cart draws 
up. 2896 Westm. Gaz. 28 July 10/1 There are. .at least 200 
horse-butcher shops in Paris. 1892 Daily News 2 Mar. 5/4 
In the year.2866 the then Prefect of the Seine .. authorized 


the first ’horse butchery in Paris. 1886 Westm. Rev. A pri! 
380 A combination of a Yorkshire ’horse-cadger "and a 
Whitechapel bully. 1835 Sir G, Stephen Adv. Search 
Horse v. 71 Even the knavery of a professed ’horse- 
chaunter is at fault to hide it. 2841 J.T.HEwxm/Vrriri 
Clerk II.7 The mysteries of horse-coupmg, ’horse-chanting. 
2552 Will of R. Tvrke (Somerset Ho.), Cooles which are 
brought to London on horsback called ’Horse cooles, 1672 
J. Lacy Dumb Lady 1. Dram. Wks. (1875) 25 , 1 understand 
myself to brf a great ’horse-doctor, sir. 2733 Lond. Gaz. 

No. 6139/3 Rope Dancers, Horse-Doctors, Poppet-Shewcrs. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. ir. i. 129 The most soueraigne Prescription 
. .of no better report then a ’Horse-drench. 1601 R. Joiix. 
son Kingd. fr Conimiv. (1603) 58 The Persians have some- 
time prevailed in ’horse-fights. 2897 Edin. Rev. Oct. 30^ 
Savage horse-fights, and sombre legends of Lapland witch- 
women. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 654 All his ‘horse- 
furniturne..were of Gold. 2851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. 
xxvi ; They strip the animals, and bring away their horse- 
furniture. 2889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 140 Over a house 
..we read the inscription ‘’horse-gentler'. 1589 Nashe 
Almond for Parrat 18 a, This *hors-holy father preaching. 
2750 Blanc k ley Naval Expos., * Horse Irons , used by the 
Caulkers, when they cannot come at a Seam with their 
common Irons, c 1850 [see Horse v. ii]. cijoo Havthk 
1019 It ne was non ’horse-knaue. 2390 Gower Coif 1 1 . 48, 
I must nedes sue her route .. And am but as her hone 
knave. 1887 E. Gilliat Forest Outlaws 235 More I heard, 
mostly from Alan her horse-knave. 1721 Lond. Gaz. Na 
5930/3 A Fishpond and ’Horse-Lease in the Common, 
c 1205 Lay. 23012 His wepnen and his weden & his ‘hon- 
leden. 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 475 A ‘horse 
inarschall thou call the at the mute.- 1670 Ray Pm\ 
Scott. Prov. 296 Unskild mediciners and horsemanhek 
1632 Sanderson Serin. I. 299 Who can reasonably say, that 
’horse-matches.. are in themselves wholly unlawful? 1707 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4371/4 Two Horse Matches will be nm for 
on Wakefield out-vvood. .for Two Plates. 2760 C. Johnstov 
Chrysal II. 1. ii. 12 ’Horse-meals .. are enough to choat 
human creatures ! a 2770 Chatterton Balade Ckaritit 
56 in Rowley Poems (1778) 207 The ’horse-millanaie his 
head with roses dighte. 2829 W. Irving Conq. Grnrtaas 
Ixxvii. (1850) 417 Saddlers and harness-makers and hone- 
milliners, also, were there. 16x4 Markham Cheap dusb. L 
i. (1668) 7 Give him.. 2 spoonfuls of Diapente, or such uke, 
which is called ’Horse-Mithridate. a 1400 Octouian 8$5 
What thenkest dow be an ’horsmonger? £1425 rec. m 
Wr.-Wulcker 650/18 Hie mango , a horsemownger. 1583 
Stanyhurst JEncis To Rdr. (Arb.) 14 Soom grammatical 

K ullet .. would stand clocking agaynst mee, as thogh bee 
ad found an ’horse nest, a 2639 Breton Sch. Fancied 879! 
6 (D.) To laugh at a horse nest, And whine too like a boy. 
2593 Bacchus Bountie in Hart. Misc . (Park) II. 304 His very 
head so heavie, as if it had beene harnessed in an horse' 
nightcap. x68x Dial. Oxford Pari. II. 28 He belter de- 
serves to go up Holbom in a Wooden Chariot, and haie a 
Horse Night-Cap put on at the farther end. 1778 Learning 
at a Loss 11 . 24 He. .began digging his Jaw-bone with WJ 
’Horse-picker.. as if it had been tne Hoof of the Animal. 
1840 F 
cut wi 

they have been * minced ’..upon a«. w — - . 

termed the ‘horse') (etc.). 2874 C. M. Sg^mmon 

Mammals no The fat [of the sea elephant) .. is cut m 
* horse-pieces , about eight inches wide, and twelve to 
long. 2704 Lond. Gaz. N o. 4055/4 One Pair of ’Horse ru • 
28x4 Scott Wav. xxxix, Discharging one of his bors 
pistols at the battlements. 2796 J. Anstky Pleader so .. 


**v v 

(1803) 116 Of ’Hor.sepleas, traverses, demurrers, J 1 
imparlances and Errors. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 304/4^ 
’Horse-Post is setled, to carry Letters twice e veO’ 
between Exeter and Lawnston. 2721 Ibid. No. 48 00/1 ^ J 


’eofails, 
Anew 
y week 


oeiween r.xeier aziu wwiimoii. , p ,, 

Offender .. that shall presume to .. employ any ,» 

Horse-Post, or Packet-Boat. 1887 Pall Mall G. 3 
The ‘’Horse Protector \ only just introduced 
country . .consists of a series of spring coils of great sin: » 
connecting the vehicle with the traces of the horses. Vh?J 
Gwilt Archit. Gloss., * Horse-run, a contrivance f° r 
ing up loaded wheelbarrows of soil from the deep cu S 
..by the help of a horse, which goes backwards n 
wards instead of round, as in a horse-gin. x °f x , 

Pliny II. 490 Those ’horse-runners they called , r 
1504 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott, in Pitcairn Critn. Trials o * 
He wan fra }?e King on ’hors-rynnyng, xxvnijJ. . 
Holland Pliny 1 . 222 The horses.. who had woon the ? c 
in the horse-running at Veij. 2885 Manch. Exant. 13 J 
5/3 ’Horse-sickness is one of the drawbacks of th 
plains. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 637 The 
sickness and tsetse fly . . occur as soon as you get 
forest behind the littoral region. 1580 Hollyban ■ 
Fr. Tong, Vn Mareschal, a Ferrier, a ’horse smith- , 
Craven Dial., * Horse-steps, steps for the S? n ' e ” _ D fjl 
mounting a horse, a horse-block. 2862. J. G. dHEPP 
Rome xiii. 744 The rough ’horse-towel which D S 
a roller before the door. 2787 W. Marshall A ff 0 
(E. D. S.), * Horse-tree, whippin ; or swmgletrc : • * s 
Craven Dial,, Horse-tree, tr.e beam on which jj/ 
placed previous to sawing. 2882 Burdette By J u { , 
Penn viii. 134 The agricultural *horse*trot of th 
fair. 185B O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/.-!. (1865 >3 fL is . 
racing is not a republican institution ; h° rse * l T F an , e r>, 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Barnacle , Among on 
Barnacles, * Horse-twitchers, or Brakes, are Too P , , 


^ ire * • »].- (0 

the Nostrils of Horses, when they will not 
be Shoo’d, Blooded, or Dress'd ofany sore. 2807 .^rash- 


uc ouuu u, xjiooucu, ur w ui «** 3 ~~ ' ' J - thrash- 

Agric. Devon { 1813) 124 Lord Clifford^ has erect ler . 

ing machine the ’horse-walk of which is 28 feet m , t jj C 

*894 Astley 50 Years Life II. 3°3 * L ce “nLvv 10 

numerous touts and ’horse- watchers. 1094 nn d the 

Sept. 3/1 The horse- watchers were, however, wro g. Apr> 
real spin was decided on Friday. 18 88 Century j , * horse- 
851/2 There are t\v« herders, always known as 
wranglers ’—one 


: UCIUCIS, i • ht 

anglers —one for the day and one for the nig * . a 
b. In names of animals (sometimes de k j- 
large or coarse kind, sometimes with Hie 
* infesting horses *) : horse-ant, a l ar £® w. 
ant ; horse-bot, the larva of the horse-bee 
fly (CEstruscquiy. see Boti ; horse -conca,s' * 
shell-fish (Strombus gigas) i horse-crab 



HORSE. 
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HORSE-BACK. 


shoe -crab ; t horse-eel — Horse-leech ; horse- 
emmet = horse-ant', horse-finch, a local name 
of the chaffinch (Swainson Prav. Names Birds') ; 
horse-lark, name in Cornwall for the corn bunting 
(Swainson) ; f horse-marten, ‘ a kind of large 
bee 7 (Johnson, citing Ainsworth) ; horse-masher, 
-musher = next (a); horse -match, -matcher, 
local names for two different birds : {a) the Stone- 
chat or Wheatear ( Saxicola cenanthe ) ; ( b ) the Red- 
backed Shrike (. Lanins collurio ) ; horse-mussel, 
a large and coarse kind of mussel of the genus 
Modiola ; also a freshwater mussel, Unto or Ano- 
dotiia ; horse -smatch =■ horse-match (a) ; horse- 
sponge, the commercial bath-sponge {Spongia 
equina ), found in the Mediterranean ; horse- 
stinger, a popular name for the Dragon-fly ; 
horse-thrush, local name for the missel thrush 
(Swainson); horse -ti ck = Horse-fly ; i* horse- 
whale, the walrus ; horse-winkle, the common 
periwinkle ( Littorina liitorea) ; horse-worm, a 
* worm 5 or maggot infesting horses, as the larva of 
the common bot-fly. 

172X Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nal. 132 There are 
several sorts of Ants, some of which are larger than our 
common House Flies; these are call’d *Horse-Ants. 1747 
Gould Eng. Ants 2 note , They [Hill Ants] are also called 
Horse Ants, or Hippomyrmaces.. probably on Account of 
their being superior m Size to the other species. 18x5 
Karby & Sv. Entomol. I. vtiu 230 Auts will sometimes plant 
their colonies in our kitchens (I have known the horse-ant, 
Formica rufa, do this). 1 744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. 
IV. 1. 132 (E. D. S.) If the fly, dar, or “horse-bee should 
happen to blow your sheep. 1885 C. F. Holder Marvels 
Anim. Life 85 The hermit-crab, .that hauled about a shell 
of the “horse conch, c 1400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) xxi. 98 pare 
er in pe lowgh “hors lies of wonderful! greteness. 1483 Caih. 
Angl. 189/2 An Horse ele [v. r. eylle] sanguis-suga. 1755 
Johnson, * II orseemmei, ant of a large kind. 1885 Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds 9 Wheatear (Saxicola cenanthe').. 
Horse smatch, or Horse musher. 1 bid. Index, “Horse 
masher. 1736-52 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., The “horse match 
(bird), cenanthe. 1848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The red-backed 
shrike is in G[loucestershire] a ‘French magpie’ or a 
‘horse match'. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. x. 
159 “Horse-matchers or stonechats also in summer often 
visit the rickyard. x88z — Bevis III. vi. 85 The horse- 
matcher is the bold hedge-hawk or butcher bird. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 875 The great “horse-Mussle, with the fine 
shell, that breedeth in Ponds, do.. gape and shut as the 
oysters do. x66x J. Childrey Brit. Bacon. 178 In the 
Rivers Dee and Done is.. a shel-fish called the Horse- 
Muskle, in which there grow Pearls, as Orient as the best. 
1791 Statist. Acc. Scott., Lanark. II. 179 (Jam.) A large 
bivatvular shell-fish known here by the name of the horse- 
muscle., in some of them are found small pearls. 1772 
Ann. Reg. 207 Large insects, about the size of a “horse- 
stinger. C893 K. Alfred Oros. 1. i. § 15 For paem “horsc- 
hwadum, for fcem hie habba <5 swipe xepele ban on hiora 
topum. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 5 For the more commoditie 
of fishing of horsewhales. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. vii, 
275 Right whales and horse- whales. 

c. In names of plants, fruits, etc. (often denoting 
alarge, strong, orcoarsekind: cf.similaruseofAte- 
in German, in Roszveilchen, etc.) : horse-balm, a 
strong-scented labiate plant of the North American 
genus Collinsonia , with yellowish flowers (Webster 
1864); horse-bane, name for species of (Enanthe, 
esp. (E. Phellandrium , supposed to cause palsy in 
horses ; horse-bean, a coarse variety of the com- 
mon bean, used for feeding horses and cattle ; horse- 
beech, the Hornbeam (see Beech 2) ; horse -blob, 
local name of the Marsh Marigold ( Caltha pains - 
Iris) ; horse-bramble, local name of the wild 
rose (W. Marshall Norfolk II. Gloss. 1787); horse- 
brier, ‘ the common greenbrier or cat-brier of N. 
America, Smilax rotundifolia '{Cent. Did.) ; horse- 
cane, the Great Ragweed of N. America, Ambrosia 
triftda ( Syd ’ Soe. Lex. 1886) ; horse-cassia, a legu- 
minous tree {Cassia marginata or Calhartocarpus 
marginaUts ), bearing long pods containing a purga- 
tive pulp used in the East Indies as a medicine for 
horses (Webster 1864); ■p horse-chire, an old name 
for Germander {Teucrium Chameedrys ) ; horse- 
cress, local name for Brooklime {Veronica Beeea- 
bunga) ; horse-cucumber (see quot.) ; horse- 
daisy, the Ox-eye Daisy (see Daisy 2) ; -p horse- 
elder, corrupt form of Horseheal, elecampane ; 
horse-eye, horse-eye bean, the seed of the Cow- 
age {Mucuna pruritus) , a West Indian leguminous 
plant ; also that of Dolichos Lablab ; horse-fennel 
(see Fennel) ; *p horse-flower, a species of Cow- 
wheat {Melampyrttm arvensc)', + horse-gall, an 
old name for Erythrxa Ccniaureum ; horse- 
gentian, -ginseng, a North American caprifolia- 
ceous plant of the genus Triosteum , having a bitter 
root ; horse-gog, local name for different varieties 
of plum, having a harsh taste ; horse-gowan, name 
given in Scotland to the Ox-eye Daisy and other 
large composites with similar flowers ; horse- 
gram, a leguminous plant {Dolichos liflonts) 
grown in India as food for horses ; horse-jag, 
-jug {dial.) = Horse-plum i ; horse-knob, -knop, 


-knot {dial.), the head of the Knapweed, also the 
plant itself ; horse-nettle, a North American weed 
of the nightshade family {Solatium caroliiiense)', 
horse -parsley, a large-leaved umbelliferous plant, 
Smymium Olusalruni (Prior Plant-n. 1879); 
*p horse-pear, ?a large or coarse variety of pear; 
horse-pipe, local name for several species of Equi - 
setum or Horsetail; horse -poppy = horse-fennel ; 
horse-purslane, a West Indian plant, Trianlhema 
monogyna (Webster 1828); horse-sorrel, the Water- 
dock, Rumex Hydrolapathum ; horse-sugar, a 
shrub {Symplocos iinctoria) found in the southern 
United States, also called nueelleaf the leaves of 
which are used as fodder (Webster 1S64) ; horse- 
thistle, f (a) an old name for ‘Wild Endive * or 
Succory {Cichorittm Int y bus), and for Wild Lettuce 
{Laduca virosa) ; {b) a thistle of the genus Cirsium 
(sometimes reckoned a subgenus of Cnicus) (Miller 
Plant-n. 38S4); + horse-thyme, Turner’s name 
for Wild Basil {Calamintha Clinopodium) ; horse- 
tongue, {a) the shrub Ruscus ffypoglossum { — 
Double-tongue 2); {b) the Hart’s-tongue Fem 
(Miller Plant-11 .) ; horse-vetch = Horseshoe- 
vetch (Webster 1828); horse-violet, local name 
for the Dog-violet, in Essex, etc.; horse-weed, 
name for two North American plants, Erigcron 
canadensis (N. 0/ Composited), also called butter- 
lueed (now frequent in England), and Collinsonia 
canadensis (N.O. Labiatx), also called horse-mint 
(Miller Plant-n.) ; horse-wellgrass {Sc.) = horse- 
cress (cf. well-grass, watercress) (Jam.); J* horse- 
willow = Horsetail 2 ; horse-wood, name for 
various West Indian shrubs or trees of the genus 
Calliandra. 

1894 HarpePs Mag. Mar. 562 , 1 passed a luxuriant clump 
of. . “horse- balm. x8x8 Withering’s Brit. PI. (ed. 6), Phellan- 
driut/t aquaticum . . Water Hemlock, or “Horsebane. 1707- 
12 Mortimer Husb. (J-)» Only the small “horsebean is pro- 
pagated by the plough. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 253 
A bushel of horse beans weighed sixty four pounds. x8xx 
S/orting Mag. XXXVIII. 137 A fricasee of horse-beans. 
1731 Gray in Phil. T ratts. XXXVII. 26 It was that Sort of 
Wood they call “Horse-Beech. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 
II. 120 The “horse-blob swells its golden ball. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal App., “Horsechire is Germander. X879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., “Horse Cress, # Veronica 
Beccabunga. — E. Yks. One of its French names is Cresson 
du cheval. 1707-12 Mortimer Husb. (J.), The “horse- 
cucumber is the large green cucumber, and the best for the 
table, green out of the garden. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., 
“Horselder is Enula campana. 1700 W. King Trans- 
act ioneer 23 The Second sort of Bean is called the “Horse 
Eye-Bean, for its resemblance to the Eye of that Beast by 
reason of a Hilus almost surrounding it. 1707 Sloane 
Jamaica I. 179 Horse-eye Bean.. of a light-brown colour, 
with a black ledge or hilus almost round them, looking 
something like a horses eye, whence the name. 1750 G. 
Hughes Barbadocs 215 A large downy pod inclosing from 
one to three beans, called Horse-Eyes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
11. xiv. 163 Of “Horse floure or Cowe wheate..They call 
this herbe..in Brabant Peertsbloemen : that is to say. 
Horse floure. a 1500 Gl. Sloane 5 in Sax. Leechd. III. 
333/x “Horsegalle, centaurea minor. 1864 Webster, 

“ Horse-gentian ..called also fever-wort. 1842 Hardy in 
Proc. Bcrw. Nat. Club II. No. 10. x6 The corn-feverfew 
..the great ox-eye. .and the corn-chamomile.. have been, in 
Berwickshire, denominated “horse-gowans, and in Northum- 
berland white-gowlons. 1886 A. H. Church Food* Grains 
India 162 “Horse-Gram, this species of Dolichos is either 
suberect or twining in habit. 1886 Cheshire Gloss., *Horsc- 
jug, or horse plum , a small red plum. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 

* Horse-Knobs, Heads of Knap-weed. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Horse-knobs... Vuob weed, or black knapweed, Centaurea 
nigra. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 30 *Horsekttops , Heads 
of Knapweed so called. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Horse-knops, the plant black knapweed.. Also called Hard- 
heads. i860 Bartlett Diet. A mer. (ed. 3), * Horse-Nettle . . . 
a plant well known for its orange yellow berries. 1657 
Beale in Phil. Trims. XLIII. 517 The croft Crab and 
white or red “Horse-pear do excel them and all others 
[for cider]. 1671 Ibid. VI. 2147 The Horse-pears. .the white 
and the red of several kinds, yield abundance of pleasant 
liquor. 178. Ann. Agric. IV. 431, Staff., “Horse-pipe, 
Eauisetum arvensc. x 57 8 Lyte Dodoens v. ix. 559 Called 
..in Englishe, Great Sorrel, Water Sorrel, and “Horse 
Sorrel, c 1450 Herbal in MS. Douce 200 If. 142 Endive 
is an herbe ]»at som men callet “hors Jnstel. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal App., Horse Thistle is wild Lettuce. 1548 Turner 
Names of Herbes, Clinopodium. .may be called in englishe 
“horse Tyme, because it is like greate Tyme. 1562 — 
Herbal n. 15 a, A Garland made of the leaues of “hors 
tong. 1736-52 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (1783) 11, H ippoglossum, 
..the herb horse-tongue, or tongue-wort. x6ix Cotgr., 
Queue de cheval, Shaue-grasse, “Horse-willow, horse-taile. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 279 “Horse-wood or Hoop-wood. 
This. shrub is very common in St. Mary’s. 

Horse, v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1. trans. To provide with a horse or horses ; to 
set on horseback. 

a xxoo O. E. Chrofl. an. 881 pair pa warS se here horsad 
zefter ham jefeohie. Ibid an. 10x5 West Seaxe buson..& 
horsodon pone here, c 2330 R. Brunnf. Chron. Wace \ Rolls) 
12715 Of pem alle last horsed he was. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur j. xiv, Syre kay.Jad his hors vnto syr gryflet & 
horsed hym ageyne. 1582-8 H ist. James VI (1804) 250 He 
suddainlye horsit hiiflselff for saifftie of his lyffe, and came 
furth of the village. x6* x Corvat Crudities So Maron of 
Turin, who horsed cure Company from Lyons to Turin. 
iGES GutcU Cell. Cur. 1 . 420 He horst a servant, and sent 
him with a Letter to the Bishop. 1799 Sheridan Pizarro 


Prol., Horsed in Cheapside. 1867 Freeman Norm. Ccnq. 

1. v. 324 The Danes horsed themselves and ravaged the 
whole western part of the shire. 

b. To furnish (a vehicle) with horses; esp. to 
provide horses for carriages and coaches on a given 
length of road. Also transf., to provide the engine 
for a railway train. 

1755 Washington Lett. Writ 1889 1 . 167 We set out with 
less than thirty carriages . . all of them strongly horsed. 
1809 Taunton Cases in Com. PI. 50 On the road . . the 
separate Defendants horsed the separate stages. x8xz Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 47 One Kitty Lockey, who horses 
the mail. 1842 P. Parley's Ann. 111 . 85 He immediately 
gave orders that his carriage should be horsed. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. 23 July 6/2 Twelve 16-pounder guns, horsed for 
service. 1897 Ivestm. Gaz. 30 Dec. 3/2 The North-Eastern 
again took up the ‘horsing’— as the original agreement 
terms it — of the northern portion of the East Coast trium- 
virate. 

2. inlr. To mount or go on horseback. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 11044 Polidamas. .Horsit in hast. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 234 King Loth thair lord.. syne 
horsit hes agane. i66i PEm-s Diary 19 Sept., Then we” all 
horsed away to Cambridge. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy 
I. 52 We dined, horsed, and went that night to Susa. 1853 
G ; Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 90 He had to horse it 
with guides, and carry all necessaries. 

+ 3. trails. To raise or hoist up. Ohs, 
c 1460 Terwnclcy Myst. xxiii. 108 Stand nere, felows, and 
let se how we can hors oure kyng so fre. 1542 Ludlow 
Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 11 Item, for vj. peces of tymbere 
to horse the belles .. iijrf. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
849 Three of them stole a horse.. but were therefore horsed 
on a Gibbet. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Cantum (1SS3) 
202 If hee tread on the trapp hee is horsed up by the legg, 
by meanes of a pole that starts up and catcheth him. 
b. Salt-making. (See quot.) 
x886 Cheshire Gloss., Horse , . . to set the lumps of salt 
upon the top of each other in the hothouse. 

4. To carry on a man’s back or shoulders. 

0560 A. Scott Poems (S. T.S.) v. 58 Madynis .. hes their 
myn3onis on the streit To horss thaim qunair the gait is 
ruch. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 93 Horsing the deer 
on his own Back, and making off. 1780 A. Young Tour 
l ret. II. 250 They send to the fair one’s cabin to inform her 
that on the Sunday following ‘she is to be horsed’, that is 
carried on men’s backs, a 1843 Southey Comtn.pl. Bk. 
IV. 563 [The] Irish custom of horsing a girl, and then 
hurling for her, that the winner may marry her. 

b. To elevate on a man’s back, in order to be 
flogged ; hence, to flog. 

i&yZi Foxe A. M. (1596) 81 (R.) The capteine com- 
manded the child to be horsed up and scourged. 1647 
Needham Levellers Lev. 13 lie make the House of Lords 
horse one another, while I doe lash their Buttocks. 1767 
H. Brooke Fool of Qt/al. (1859) I. 232 (D.) Andrew was 
ordered to horse, and Frank to flog the criminal. 1822 
New Monthly Mag. V. 462 A judicious teacher, when he is 
compelled to punish a wicked boy, horses him (as the phrase 
js) on the back of a dunce, a 1863 Thackeray Fatal Boots 
ii, The biggest boy .. horsed me— and I was flogged. 

f5. Naut. Of a current, tide, etc. : To carry with 
force (a ship or its crew). Ohs. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 184 The Tides horsed us 
to the Northward. 1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 143 
A strong Lee Current, which we perceiv'd to horse us down 
to Leeward apace. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 298 
We were in eminent danger of being horsed by the current 
upon two rocks. 

6 . Of a stallion : To cover (a mare). 

c 1420 [see Horsed 3]. 1530 Palsgr. 568/1 Your genet hath 
horsed my mare. 1605 A. Willet Genesis 319 The fashion 
is in Spaine to set before the mares, when they are horsed, 
the most goodly beasts. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomel. 209 
Mares, which they would not have horsed. 

7. To set astride, bestride, rare. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. pi. i. 227 Windowes are smother'd vp, 
Leades fill’d, and Ridges hors’d With variable Complexions. 

8 . Naut. To drive or urge at work unfairly or 
tyrannically; also ( workmen's slang), ‘to work to 
death 7 , to out-work. 

_ 1857 All Year Round 13 July 59 (Farmer) To horse a man, 

« for one of two men who are engaged on precisely similar 
pieces of work to make extraordinary exertions in order to 
work down the other man. 

9. Hop-growing. (.See quot.) 

1887 Kent. Gloss., Horse, to tie the upper branches of the 
hop-plant to the pole. 

+ 10. Horse away: to spend in a lottery. Ohs. 
See Horse sb. 10 a. 


1731 Fielding Lottery Prol., Should we behold poor 
wretches horse away The labour of a twelvemonth in a day. 

11. Horse up : to drive (oakum) between the 
planks of a ship. 

£■1850 Rudiitt. Navig. (Weale) X25 Horse iron , an iron 
fixed in a handle, and used with a beetle by caulkers, to 
horse-up or harden in the oakum. . . 

12. Horse it : to charge for work before it is 
done: cf. Horse sb. 14 and iS. 

1857 N. 4 Q. 2nd Ser. IV. 192/1 A workman ‘hordes it 
when he charges for more work than he has really done. 

Horse, obs. f. Hoarse; erron. f. Hause. 
Horse-back, horseback, si- (<**’•) 

+ 1. (hpusibprk). The back of a hors;. Ohi. 

1484 Caxtcn Fables e/r^e i'-. He owe a hjr l»l“ 
on a horsbak. 1589 MarpreL EW'JVg*' ,J 2 \ JW5 
sooner on their horse baches, then .. thc h [ - 'oM f£e 
SlIAKS. 7 chn It. i. rSo Saint George tha s-.nde d the 
Dragon, And ere since sit’s on s Water Ba-s, 

dote? 1633 R. Holme A rmsnyrm. vn- 3 ™ij> S 2 JT ,,JS* 
with the Leather nnderjt «h;ch cgmsteHtnt-KUjc. 
rroA N. N. tr. Beccntinfs Aer.;./r. Jamas,. II. arjl So 
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2. (h^usbrek). csp. in Phrases. On horseback (+ a 
horseback), a. Sitting or riding on a horse ; b. of 
motion : (Mounting) upon a horse. So from , off 
horseback. 

ft. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 260 This knight, whiche hoved 
and abode Embuisshed upon horsebake. 4:1400 Maundev. 
(1839) v. 58 Be this Desert, no Man may go on Hors back. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xvii. 18 They are all a hors- 
backe. 1535 Coverdale Esther vi. 11 Aman broughte 
him on horszbacke thorow the strete of the cite. i6it 
Cotcr. s. v. Maladie, Diseases come a horsebacke, and 
relume on foot. 1627 Lisandcr $ Cal. 1. 21 Many of the 
chiefe courtiers were a horse-backc. 1667 Flavel Saint 
Indeed (t754) 75 That such a beggar should ride on horse- 
back, and suen a prince run after it on foot ! 1771 Smol- 
lett Humph. CL 26 June, A couple of robbers a-horseback 
suddenly appeared. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. in. I. 351 
In an age when even princesses performed their journeys 
on horseback. m 

b. c 1489 Caxt on Blanchardyn vii. 28 The knyght 
mounted hastely on horsbake. 15*3 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 764 They found the king with his companie 
readie to leape on horsebacke. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 420 Counterfeit shapes of men set on horseback. 1704 
N. N. tr. Boccalinfs Advts.fr. Pamass. III. 175 A certain 
Great King., fell off Horse-back. 1724 Dn Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 269 The dragoons. .get a horseback. 1740 
tr. De Manky's Fort. Country Maid (1741) II. 297 A Man 
just alighted from Horseback. 1809 Corbett P 'cl. Reg. XV. 
xii. 429 Set a beggar on horse-back, and he'll ride to the devil. 
Mod. He had some difficulty in climbing on horseback. 

t c. To horseback, (to mount) upon horseback ; 
to horse. Ohs. 

c 143S Torr. Portugal 2466 To hors-back went thay in fere, 
cigoo Meltisine liv. 331 He made to go to horsback hys 
brother and his x knightes. 1562 J. Hey wood Prov. \ 
Epigr. (2S67) 202 Then must she 10 horsbacke. 2594 R. 
Ashley tr. Lays le Roy's Inter chang. Far. Things 108 a, 

A stool to help him to horsback. 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. 
itew/r (1658) 240 Before you go to Horseback first stroke 
your Horse. 

d. Short for : Riding on horseback. 

3878 Geo. Eliot in Li/e (1885) III. 332 Mr. Lewes did 
once try horseback, some years ago. 

3. Geol. (hp’isboek) A low and somewhat sharp 
ridge of gravel or sand ; a hog-back. U. S. 

1857 Thoreau Maine IF. (1894) 390 There were singular 
long ridges hereabouts, called ‘ horsebacks \ covered with 
ferns. 1884 G. Nash in Hist. Norfolk County (Mass.) 561/2 
The sharp, linear hills, called horse-backs or kams. 

4. Coal Mining (A’ezi'c.). ‘ A portion of the roof 
or floor which bulges or intrudes into the coal.’ 

1881 in Raymond Mining Gloss, a 1886 G M. Ingleby 
Ess. (1888) 45 What miners call a ‘horse’s back', which is 
an upheaving of the strata which underlie the coal. 

5. alt rib. and Comb., as horseback-breaker , -ride, 
-riding ; horseback-fashion adv. 

Horseback ride , riding, are expressions used chiefly in 
U.S.; in England, ride, riding are understood to be on 
horseback, unless otherwise expressed or implied, as ‘a ride 
in a wagon * a bicycle ride See Ride, Drive. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IF, ir. iv. 26S This Hors-back-breaker, 
this huge Hill of Flesh. 1821 Cot- Trimble in Open Court 
XI. 245 A horseback ride over the country. 3843 Marryat 
M. Fiolet xxxii, Seated, horseback-fashion, upon parallel | 
low benches. 1878 G. Durant {title) Horseback Riding 
from a Medical Point of View. . 1884 Cassell s Encycl. Diet. 
s.v., The American use is to speak of the latter [i. e. driving 
in a carriage or riding in an omnibus] as riding, distin- 
guishing the former as horseback-riding. 

B. adv. Short for on horseback . 

1727 S. Wesley in Eliza Clarke Susanna JFesley (1886) 
152 We can neither go afoot or horseback. 1756 Frances 
Brooke Old Maid No. 26 f 11 Upon the Champion’s entry 
horse-back, he burst into.. an immoderate fit of laughter. 
3890 Boldrewood Col. R efomner (1891) 329, I rode horse- 
back to the next stage. 

t Horse-belly. Obs. An old name for a retort 
or alembic of some kind. 

_ 1660 tr. Paracelsus' ' Archidoxis 1. iv. 53 Let this be put 
in a Horse-belly to distil off all the moisture. 

+ Horse-bier. Obs . [OE. horsbxr , -her, f. hors 
Horse + bxr, bir. Bier.]] A horse-litter. 

C900 tr. BscdcCs Hist. iv. vii. [vi.] (1890) 282 His horsbasr, 
be hine mo_n untrumne on brer. c 1205 Lay. 19598 Ich waes 
here ilad inne horse-bere, 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3400 
buder he sede he wolde . . 3if eny horsbere him wolde 
here. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 413 pe Kyng was 
i-leide on an horsbere. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 247/2 Horse- 
bere, lectica , bajulum. 1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xii, 
Whan Accolon was dede, he lete sende hym on a horsbere.. 
Amto Camelot. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii. (1482) 289 
Thens he [the deceased knight] was brou3t to london vpon 
a hors bere with moche torche lyght. 

Ho*rse-block. 

1. A small platform, usually of stone, ascended by 
3 or 4 steps, for convenience in mounting a horse ; 
also a portable structure of wood, or the like, for 
the same purpose. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Horse-block, in the manege. . 
3798 Sporting Mag. XI. 79 Near the gate a horse block, for 
the conveniency of mounting. 1854 Emerson Lett. 4- Soc. 
Aims, Poet, fy Imag. Wks. (Bohn) III. 143 The old horse- 
block in the yard. 1889 Constance F. Woolson Jupiter 
Lights 1. 9 A horse-block with a flight of steps attached was 
brought, and placed in position for the visitor’s descent. 

2. ‘A square frame of strong boards, used by 
excavators to elevate the ends of their wheeling- 
planks* (Gwilt Archil. 1842 - 76 ). 

1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan \\. 13 Lolling about over 
the horse-blocks, timber, and shingles. 

3. Shipbuilding. f A grating or platform elevated 


•above the deck at the height of the rail, for the use 
of the officers of the deck * {Cent. Diet.). 

Ho*rs e-boat. 

1. A ferry-boat for conveying horses or carriages. 

3591 Percivali. Sp. Diet., Tafurea^ a horse boate, Hip- 

pagiuvt. 1665 Pkpys Diary 31 July, The horse-boat could 
not get off on the other side the river to bring away the 
coach. 1755 Johnson, Horscboat, a boat used in ferrying 
horses. 1840 E. B. Eastwjck Dry Leaves 22 In another 
. .boat, I embarked my horses. My horse-boat [etc.]. 

2. ( U.S .) A boat drawn by a horse or horses. 

3828 Webster. Horscboat. .a boat moved by horses ; a new 

species of ferry-boat. . 

Ho*rs e-box. 

1. A closed carriage or vehicle for transporting 
horses by railway ; an enclosure for a horse to be 
slung into or conveyed in a vessel. 

1846 [see Box j£. 1 12]. 1849 Sir F. Head Stokers 4- 
Pokers iii. (1851) 43 Embarking in carriages, horse-boxes, 
and trucks. Mod. Railw. Time Table , Horse' Boxes and 
Carriage Trucks are not conveyed by these 'Trains. 

2. Humorously applied to large pews with high 
sides, formerly common, esp. in country churches. 

3B84 Sat. Rev. 36 Aug., The interior is encumbered with 
huge horse-boxes, lined with mangy baize. 1891 P. G. 
Stone Archit. Antiq. Isle Wight 6 In 1744 the pewing 
was re-arranged . . on the ‘ horse-box ’ principle. 

Ho*rs e-boy. A boy employed to attend to 
horses ; a stable-boy, (Often contemptuous.’) 

3563 WinJet Four scoir tkre Quest. Ixxiii. Wks. 1888 1. 122 
Except je tviJf cairj' lady in the land to be subdeuit to hi r 
a win cuik or horsboy. 16x7 Moryson I tin. n, 327 Though 
thereby their state bee no better then horseboyes. 1808 
Scott Harm. n. xxvii, For three lonjj years I bowed my 
pride, A horse-boy in his train to ride. 2847 Emerson 
Repr. Men , Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 375 Every horse-boy 
and powder-monkey in the army. 

Ho*rse-bread. Bread made of beans, bran, 
etc. for the food of horses. 

Horse-bread is still in use in many parts of Europe. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 406 That non Baker that shalle 
bake cny horsbrede, kepe eny hostre. 1540 A ct 32 Hen. Fill, 
c, 41 No hosteler or innolder shuld make any horse breadde. 
2590 Webbe Trav, (Arb.) 20 The foode which I and others 
did eat, was very blacke, far worse then Horse-breade. 
3622 Naworth Iiouseh. Bks. (Surtees) 296 Horsbread for 
Mr. Howard brought from Newcastell. 3704 Diet. Rust. 
s. v. Bread, make your Loaves like to Horse-bread, but 
not too thick. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Horse-bread, 
is often given Horses to hearten and strengthen them. 

Comb. 3509 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. in. ii, 
You thread-bare, horse-bread-eating rascals. 

Ho *rs e-breaker. One who breaks in horses 
or trains them to the bridle or collar. 

3550 Coverdale Stir. Perle vi. (3588) 66 Whan the 
horsse breaker geueth vnto a lusty freshe yong horsse, too 
much of the bridle, he is wilde and wanton. 3601 Holland 
Pliny I. 222 Hereupon horse-breakers, .haue an art by cords 
to bring a horse to the like amble. 3660 R. Coke Justice 
Find. 9 The most furious and robust man is not the best 
horse-breaker and pacer. 3864 J. Payn Sir Massingberd 
58 If he had been a horsebreaker by profession, he could 
not have taken greater pains with the animal. 

Horse-car. US. 

1. A tramcar (or railway-car) drawn by a horse 
or horses. Also at/rib. 

3864 Webster, Horse-car, a railroad car drawn by horses. 
3883 Century Mag. June 240/3 Everything she had in 
her portemonnaie except some horse-car tickets. 1888 
Bryce Arner , Commit) . II. in. lxx. 556 The horse-cars can 
scarcely penetrate the throng.. Ibid. lxxv. 621 note. The 
right of laying a horse-car line in Broadway. 

2. A railway-car for the transport of horses. 
{Cent. Did.)* 

+ Horse-charge. Obs. [See Charge 

1. A horse-load ; the load of a pack-horse. • 

c 3350 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 358 An 
halpeny of custome as many tyme as he come]*, and }>e 
horsecharche a ferthynge. Ibid., An horse-char che, a peny. 

2. A cavalry charge. 

3650 R. Elton Compl. Body Art Milit. 1. iii. (3668) 2, 
I conceive it to be oflittle use to receive a desperate charge 
of the Horse.. The best way of opposing the Horse-charge. 

Ho*rse-che*stniit. [tr. obs. Bot. L. Castanea 
equina ; cf. Ger. Roszkastanie. 

The statement in Gerarde as to the origin of the name 
(quot. 3597) goes back to Matthiolus Comment. 1. exxii.' 
(Venice 2548). See also N. & Q. 3rd Ser. X. 452, 523, Gard. 
Chron. 1878 II. 53.) < t2 j o ji 

X. The hard smooth shining brown seed or ‘ nut * 
of the tree described in 2 . 

2633 Cotgr., Chastaigne chev aline, the horse Chestnut. 
1698 Lona. Gaz. No. 3366/4 A parcel of Horse Chesnuts 
lately brought from beyond Sea.. to be sold by Mr. Edw. 
Fuller. 3789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Expost. Odes xvi. 24 
Wks. (3823) 230/2 On hard horse chesnuts make them dine 
and sup. 18. . Chapter on Logic 40 (Bell’s Stand. Elocut., 
*883» 471) Down fell A fine horse-chestnut in its prickly shell. 

2 . A large ornamental tree, AEscuhts ffippocasta- 
nutn (N.O. Saptndacex), probably a native of Asia, 
said to have been introduced into England c 1550 ; 
it bears large digitate leaves, and upright conical 
clusters of showy flowers ; the fruit resembles the 
edible chestnut, consisting of a soft thick prickly 
husk inclosing two or three large seeds of a coarse 
bitter taste. The name is also extended to some 
American species of AZsculits and the allied genus 
Pavia, usually called buck-eye. 

3597 Gerarde Herbal iii. Ixxxv. 3254 Called,. in English 


Horse Chestnut ; for that the people of the East countries 
do with the fruit thereof cure their horses of the cough.. and 
such like diseases. 3664 Evelyn Sylva vii. § 4 The Horse. 
Chessuut . . bears a most glorious flower. 1794 Martu- 
Rousseau's Bot. xix. 255 The form of the Horse-Chesnut is 
grand, the pyramid's of flowers beautiful. 1866 Trees. But. 
853/2 P[ayia] rubra, often called Red-flowered Hone- 
chestnut, is a slender-growing tree.. from the mountains 
of Virginia and Carolina. 3884 Miller Plant-n., Pavia 
{Adseulus), Buck-eye, Smooth-fruited Horse-Chestnut. 
SoTSe-clotll. A rug or cloth used to cover 
a horse or as part of its trappings. 

1530 Palsck. 231/2 Horse clothe, covuerlure a cktual, 
covucrtoir. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 46 Base and 
harsh stuffe. .much like unto the stuffe which is brought 
hither, .to serve for horse -cl oat hes. 1704 Steele Lyvt% 
Lover it. i. 24 The Furniture, and the Horse-Cloaths will 
be all your^wn Device for the Wedding, and the Hones. 
iB6£ W. G. Palgrave Arabia II. 93 [Horses] tied up at 
their stalls; some, but not many, had horse-cloths over 
them. z 865 Rogers Agric. Prices I. xxj. 533 Surcingles 
are mentioned in the year 1305, as also horse-cloths. 

b. A strong rough material for dresses akin in 
quality to shepherd's plaid : chiefly atlnb. or as adj. 

3892 Pall Mall G. 30 June i/2 Shepherds plaids, and 
‘horsecloth' materials will be the fashion for dresses this 
autumn. 1893 (see Hop-sack 2]. 

HOTSe-collar. The Collar of a horsa. 

To grin through a horsc<ollar : see quot. i8or. Hence 
allusively, as in quot. 3S73. 

c 3440 Promp. Parv. 247/2 Horsys colere, cpHiR>)ium, 
columbar. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. FI l (1896) xox Hors- 
colers, 1. vij. 1593 Percivall Sp. Diet Melina, a hone 
collar. 3803 Strutt Sports <5- Past. iv. tit. § 31 The Grin- 
ning Match is performed by two or more persons, .each of 
them having his head thrust through a horse's collar. 1878 
Black Goldsmith xiii. 311 The jokes.. are of the poorest 
sort. The horse-collar is never far ofH i88x Besant&Kice 
Chapl. of Fleet 1. x, Bawling a comic song while he grins 
through a horse-collar. 

b. Comb., as horsccollar-maker. 

1580 Faversham Reg. (MS.), Richard Cookes, a hor<e- 
kollermakr.r. 1897 Daily News 30 Apr. 3/5 A horse-collar 
maker, an Army Reserve man. 

Ho’rse-colt. A young (male) horse. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclns. xxtii. 30 As an horsecoh he sha! be 
dryue. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 39 pe tjthes 
owyth to be payed of folys of hors, bat is, 01 hors-coltys. 
3544 Will of J. Welles in B. M. Addit. MS. *4.925 If. 22,11) 
coltes, one horse colt and ij mare coltes. 3760 Washing- 
ton Writ. (1889) H. 168 My Great Chestnut foalded a hor>e 
colt on the 6 Instant. 1809 Portfolio Ser. 11. II. 309 Horse- 
colts and mare-coils. 

Horse-comb (hjriSjkJ“m). An instrument for 
combing the hair of horses ; a curry-comb. 

a 3300 Ags. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 333/9 Strigil, ttelsfriglit, 
horscamb. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 25 5 onge- 
lynges..frotede oliphauntes in b« forhedes wip hors- 
combes. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvni. xl. (Bodl. MS.), F* 
colte is nomjt. .icoreyed' wib hors combe. 3465 Durham 
MS. Aim oner's Roll, Item j horskam. 3584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher . xit. xiv. (1886) 197 Horssecombs ana 
sickles that have so many teeth. 3679 Blount Anc. I enures 
46 A certain Horse-comb or Curry-comb. 3866 Rogers 
Agric. 4- Prices I. xxi. 532 Among other stable implements 
. . strigils, which I conceive to be horsecombs. 

Ho*rse*coper (-k^upai), -couper (-kauw- 

Also 7 -cooper, 8 -koper, 9 dial, -cowper. [»• 
Horse + CoperI, Couper. Practically, horse-couptt 
is treated as a northern variant of horse-coper.] 


A horse-dealer. . 

a. x68x Colvil JFhig’s Supplic. (1605) 25 Some l J sr V 
Horse-Coopers, some pedlers. <2x734 North Lives * • 2 < 
There were horsecopers amongst them. 1748 v 
Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 4) II. 397 (D.) There were not less thaa 
an hundred jockeys or horse-kopers, as they call tn 
there [Penkridge, Staffs.] from London, to buy horses 

sale. 3882 Pall Mall G . 2 June 4/2 Horse-copers.. are 
singularly at one with respect to stolen nags. , 

p. 2755 Johnson s. v. Horseconrser, The word now us 
in Scotland is horsccouper, to denote a jockey, . sel . c ' 
rather changer of horses. 38x4 Scott ll'av. xxxix, 1 
bred a horse-couper, sir. 2847 J . Wi lson Chr. A orth ( 1 57 
II. 25 Newcastle horse-cowpers, who laid their m ) 
thick. 2859 Thackeray Firgin. xiii. Moping at the ta\e 
..with horse-coupers and idle company. . . 

So HoTse-coping 1 , -coupiug* sb. and adj ., no 
dealing. . f 

184, J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 7 The ° 

horse-couping, horse-chanting. x86x Whyte . , 

Mkt. Harb. ii,The stables of aMrtain horse-copm?^° ou '^ 

Obs, Also 6 
e 


1882 Pall Mall G. 2 J une 4/2 Three horses 
by a horse-coping gang. 

+ Htrrse-corser, -courser. - - fS 

-coarser, -scorser, 7 -scourser, 9 -coser. L 
Cobser, Scorser ; also Skcat in Trans. Phtf ‘ 
(18S8-9), where AF. cossour (1310), corsotff (j 3 / ' ^ 
broker:— L. cociator-em , is cited.] A jobbing dea 


in horses. . 

1552 Huloet, Horsecorser, whiche let horse to > ' 
veterinarius. 1567 Thomas Ital. Grant., ' -5 

horscoarser, or the rider that tameth wilde h°«cs. 3/ 
Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 79 When horsecopers beg « . 
friends with lades. 1585 Higins tr. Junius Lofnenc/. 5 *V 
Mango equorum, a horse scorser: he that - n «, 

and putteth them away againe by chopping ana cn > ® 
160$ Nottingham Rec. IV. 277 Horssecorsers ^ 

other that do buy and sell horsses. a 26x3 Over , 
Wife (1638) 136 Which, .were as strange a thing to 
as whether there be knavery’' in XIorse-coursers. 
Minsheu Ductor, a horse Courser, or horse sco 
mango equorum. 2704 Diet. Rust. s. v. no ,* , ^ . 
manner of making a Horse to look Young, is .Jyill, 
Horse -coursers, Bishoping. 1802 Sporting ntag- - 
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a'ot Horse Coser, a dealer in horses, vulgarly and cor* 
ruptly called horse-courser. 1808 Scott Alarm* vt. xvi, 
Thou sworn horse-courser, hold thy peace. ^ 1818 W. H. 
Scott Brit. Field Sports, No credit to the discernment of 
those practical Horse Coursers. 

+ Hcvrse-corsing, -coursing. Obs. [See 
Corse v. and prec.] Horse-jobbing. Applied also 
to dishonest modes of ‘ raising the wind * by means 
of a horse : see context of quot. 1602 . 

i6oz Rowlands Greenes Ghost 14 There is a certain kind 
of cosonage called horse coursing. 1607 Markham Caz>al. 
vili. i. 2 This deceit or tmpostume vpon the face of Horse 
manshippe which wee call Horse-corsing. x6ii Cotcr,, 
Maquignonnage , deceitfull brokage..also the trade of hors- 
scoursing. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 105 Wil not set forth the 
art of Hors-coursing. 2673 R. Head Canting Acad. 192 If 
they catch him horse-coursing he’s noozed. 

Ho'rse-course. 1. A horse-race. 

1715 Leoni Palladio's Archil. (1742)11. 83 The Hippo- 
dromus for Horse- courses. 1727 Swift Art Polit. Lying 
Wks. 1755 III. 1. 121 Fox-chases, horse-courses, feats of 
activity in driving of coaches. 1759 Goldsm. Whs. (1854) 
II. 68 The ambition of being foremost at a horse course. 

2. A place for horse-races ; a race-course. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 5 Croydon in the south, and 
Garterly in Yorkshire, were then famous horse-courses. 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer tg d. 2) s.v. Nottingham , Here is a fine 
plain on the north side of the toyrn for a horse-course. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 86 [He] directed him to repair to 
the horse-course. 

Horse-courser 1 , -coursing 1 : see Horse- 
CORSER, -CORSING. 

Horse-courser 2 . [See Courser \ 

(It appears first in J ohnson, identified with Horse-Corser, 
of which it is put down as the primary sense, without 
quot. ; but the sense is perh. only conjectural.)] 

1755 Johnson, Horsecourser , one that runs horses, or 
keeps horses for the race. Hence in later Diets. 

+ Ho •rs e-coursing 2 . 06s. [See Coursing 
vbl. jA 1 ] Horse-racing. 

1764 J. Kirdy Suffolk Treat, (ed. 2) 190 There (New- 
market] are many good modern Houses built by Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who delight in Horse-coursing. 

Horsed (h£xst),///. a. [f. Horse v. +-ed. 7 ] 

1. Mounted on horseback. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6470 AH horset but he. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 795 Horssyt archaris schot fast, a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon lviii, 197 Then Gerames yssued out clene 
armed, well horsed. 16x2 Rowlands More Knaves Yet 42 
The seauen deadly Sins all Horst and riding to Hell. 1807 
Wokdsw. White Doe it. 82 All horsed and harnessed with 
him to ride. 1865 Kingsley Herew. vii, Footpad-churls., 
who fancy they can face horsed knights. 

b. Furnished with or drawn by a horse. 

1884 Times (weekly ed.) ip Sept. 5/2 A number of well- 
horsed cars. 1898 Daily News 27 July 2/5 A horsed am- 
bulance was speedily brought to the court. 

2. Propped, supported. 

1745 tr. Columella’s H usb. v. iv, Those which leaning 
upon props are placed upon single frames. These the 
peasants call under-propped or horsed vines. 

3. Of a mare : Covered by a horse. 

CX420 Pallad. Oft Husb. 1. 984 An horsid asse or mare. 

f Horse de frise, partial trans. of Cheval 

DE FRISE. 

168B J. S. Fortif. 120, Horse de Freeze, or Turnpikes. 
2702 Alilit. Diet. (Stanf.), Chevaux de Frise , or Horse de 
Frise , the same as Turnpikes. 

Hcrrse-duilg. The excrement of horses. 
1460-70 Bk. Quvitessence 1. 6 Distillid in hors dounge con- 
tynuely digest. _ i6o6Peacham Genii. Exerc . r. xxii. (16x2) 
73 Let it rot in hot horse dung. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 41 This last insect takes 
delight in a hillock of horse-dung. 2823 J. Badcock Dorn. 
Amusem. 21 A luting of clay and horse-dung. 

Ho*rse-fai*r. A fair or annual market for the 
sale of horses, b. Hence the name of the square, 
place, or street where such a fair is or was held. 
(Cf. Mayfair , Hay market , Conimarket , etc., as 
place-names.) 

1369 Mem. Ripoit (Surtees) II. 127 In le Horsefaire. 
1504 Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 321 In le horsffayr, aliter 
dicto horstreyt gaytt..ak dicto horsgaitstreyt. 2688 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2323/4 The Horse- Fairs at Ripon in Yorkshire, 
will be holoen. 1689-90 Temple Ess. Trade Irel. (Jod.), 
There may be set up both a horsefair and races. 1828 
Carlyle Misc., Voltaire (1840) II. 101 Figure Mahomet, in 
his youthful years, * travelling to the horse-fairs of Syria I * 
Mod. Barnet is celebrated for its annual horse-fair. 

c. attrib. Such as is used in a horse-fair: dis- 
honest, equivocating. 

2606 Sir G. Goosccap/e iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 58 
Away with these same horse-fairc allegations; will you 
» answer the letter? 

HoTSe-fish. A name given to various fishes 
with heads more or less like that of a horse, a. 
The carangoid fish Vomer setipinnis (also called 
dollar-fish or moonfish), and the allied Selene 
vomer, b. 1 The sauger, Sltzosledion canadense . 
(Western U.S .) 1 {Cent. Diet.), c. The Hippo- 
campus or sea-horse. 

1723 S. Morland Spec. Lat. Diet. 7 Here I shall beg 
leave to show the difference between the Sea-horse and 
Horse-fish, i. e. the Hippocampus. 2883 Fisheries Ex hit. 
Catal (ed. 4) 98 The tufted gilled fishes, represented by 
the pipe- and horse-fishes. 

Horseflea-weed, var. of Horse-fly weed. 

Ho*rse-flesli, horseflesh. 

1 . The flesh of a horse, esp. as an article of food. 
c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 921 Horse flesshe, 


cher de cketial. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 421 They 
preferre horse-flesh before other meats, esteeming it stronger 
nourishment. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. ii. 31 The Horseflesh 
comes to Market at Cachao very frequently, and is as much 
esteemed as Beef. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 59 t 6 -They 
were reduced to eat Horse-Flesh. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xii. III. 228 So early as the eighth of June horseflesh 
was almost the only meat which could be purchased. 

2. Living horses collectively, usually with reference 
to riding, driving, or racing. 

a XA00-50 Alexander 2161 What aylez you nowe?.. 
Whep er euer your hertes for horse-fleshez abaytez? 1492 
W. Paston in P. Lett . No. 929 III. 376 Hors flesche is of 
suche a price here that my puree is schante able to bye 
one hors. 2548 Hall Citron Edw. IV 202 b, Herauldes 
spared no horseflesh in riding betwene the kyng and the 
erle. 1602 Holland Pliny II. 614 As for horse-flesh, I 
haue alwaies heard.. That the breed of Italy passeth al 
others. 2712 Steele Spect. No. 257 r 7 A Person.. pro- 
foundly learned in Horse-flesh. 2792 * G- Gambado ’ Ann. 
Horsent. iv. (1809) 85 As honest a man as any that deals 
in horse flesh. 2861 Hughes Tom Broivn at Ox/, xl. 
Anything that horse-flesh is capable of, areal good Oxford 
hack . .will do. 

^3. In technical uses : a. Surgery (see quot.). 

2658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. n. xxvi. 275 The flesh holds 
the two ends of the [fractured] bone together, for that 
reason is it called Horse-flesb, because it is harder then 
other flesh. 

b. — Dead horse : see Horse si. 14 . 

.2688 R. Holme Anttoury in. iii. 222/2 (Printing) If any 
Journeyman set down in his Bill, .more Work then he hath 
done that Week, that surplusage is called Horse Flesh. 

c. (In full horse-flesh woody mahogany.') The 
sabicu tree, Lysiloma Sabi at, a native of Bahama. 
(So called from its colour.) 

2852 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 395 Horseflesh-wood, 
Rio Janeiro. Ibid. 813 Horse-flesh, or Bahama mahogany. 
Nassau. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. . (ed. 4) 160 The 
timbers being of native hard wood (horse-flesh). 

4. attrib., usually in reference to the colour, a 
peculiar reddish bronze. Horse-flesh ore, an 
ore of copper, bomite. 

2530 Palsgr. 232/2 Horse flesshe colour. 3552 Inv. Ch. 
Goods Surrey in Surrey Archseol. Collect. (2869) IV. 07 
Item iij dekyns of sylke one of blew another of grene and the 
other of horse flesh color. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxii. 
472 Some are called Carnations, others Cloue Gilloflowers, 

. .some Pagiantsor Pagion colour. Horseflesh, blunket, pur- 
ple, white. .Gilloflowers. 2787 Best Angling (ed. c) 202 
April. .The Horseflesh Fly. 1 his fly is taken all the month 
two hours before sun set till twilight. 28 68 Dana Alin. 
(ed. 5) 4S Crystalline varieties (of bornite] are found in 
Cornwall . .called by the miners ‘ horse-flesb ore ’. 

Ho •rse-fly 1 . [f. Fly si. 1 2 .] One of various 
dipterous insects troublesome to horses, as the 
horse-tick (family Hippoboscidx), the breeze or 
gadfly ( Tabauidx ), the bot-fly (( Tsstridx ). 

2382 Wyclif Josh. xxiv. 22, I sente before jou hors fleejis 
[Vulg. crabrottes ]. 2556 Withals Diet. (2568) 7 a/i A horse 
flie, cantholarethrus. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ivi. 222 The 
third [Scrapias Orchis] bath small floures like to a kinde of 
Horseflies. 2645 Milton Colast. (1851) 377 Infested, som- 
times at his face, with dorrs and horsflies. 2822 Loudon 
Encycl. Gard. n. iv. (L.), The horse-flies cause much distress 
to horses in the vicinity of the New Forest. 2862 Hulme 
tr. Moquin- Tandon 11. iv. i. 227 The Horse Fly {Hippobosca 
Equina)., of a brown colour mottled with yellow and white. 

b. attrib. Horse-fly-weed, a North American 
leguminous plant, Baptisia tinctoria , called also 
wild indigo. 

2884 in Miller Plant-n. 

+ Ho -rse-fly* 2 . Obs. [f. Fly sbP 3 b.] A cov- 
ered carriage drawn by a horse. (Now simply fly.) 

2826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. li. (2863) 355 A much more 
dignified conveyance, .than any of the race of flies, whether 
horse-fly or man-fly. 2830 T. Hook Alaxwell II. ii. 53 
[To] go and get a fly. .not to bring a horse-fly. 

Horse-foot. 

f 1. A horse’s foot. Obs. 

2375 Barbour Bruce 11. 359 Knychtis . . Wndyr horss feyt 
defoulyt thar. c 2400 Destr. Troy 5834 The Troiens . . 
Harlet hym fro horsfet, had hym away. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal u. cclxxvii. 666 Tvssilago or Folefoote hath., 
many great broad leaues .. fashioned like an horse foote. 

b. attrib. (See Hippocuene.) 

2592 Spenser Tears Aluses 271 The sacred springs of 
horsefoot Helicon. 

f 2. The plant Coltsfoot ( Tussilago Farfara ) ; 
also applied to T. alpina (Mountain Horse-foot). 

2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cclxxvii. 666 Of Coltes foote, or 
Horse foote. 1633 Johnson Gerarde' s Herbal 11. ccxcii. 815 
This plant . . I have thought good to name in English Horse- 
foot, for that the leaves exceed Colts-foot in btgnesse, yet 
are like them in shape. 

3. a. A crustacean of the genus Zimulus, also 
called horseshoe-crab or king-crab. b. A fossil 
molluscan shell {Hippopodittm ponderosum ) found ' 
in the Lias, so called from its shape. 

2672 Josselyn Nerw Eng. Rarities 23 They feed .. upon j 
a snell-fish called a Horse-foot. 2860 Bartlf.tt Diet. j 
Anter. (ed. 3', Horse- Foot, ..a crustacean found in our 
waters from Massachusetts to Virginia, and in some places ] 
so abundant as to be used for manure. 2883 Pall Alall G. 

21 Sept. 12/1 [The eelsj are fed regularly every day on 
* horse-feet’, a peculiar shell-fish. ! 

Hcrrsefully, adv. nonce-wd. [After manfully ; 
cf. dogfully.'] As becomes a horse. 

1837 New Afonihly Afag. L. 53s Brown George . . had 
stepped out manfully, or rather horsefully. 2864 G. Dyce 
Bella Donna I. 163 Both horses were fresh, and went over 
hedges and ditches, and smooth field, horsefully. 


Ho*rs egate \ [f. Gate jA 1 ] A gate for the 
passage ot horses. 

*535 Coyerdale per. xxxi. 40 From thence vnto the 
corner of the horsgate. 2894 Daily Nr.vs 5 Feb. 6/6 The 
crew then proceeded on to Sandford, and paddled to the 
horsegate. 

Ho'rsegate [f. Gate sl>.-, going, walk.] 
A right ol pasturage for a horse, e.g. in a common 
field. Cf. Cow-gate. 

2619 N. Riding Rec. (1894) I. 27 Whether ante tenante . . 
hath sold ante Oxegates, Cowgates, horsegates or the like. 
2776 Foston Inclos. Act 2 The Reverend Joseph Sommers 
is entitled, .to a horsegate in the car. 

Ho-rse-gear. 

1. Harness or trappings for horses. 

*653 H. More Antid. Ath. it. vii. (2662) 60 Roaps for the 
horse-gears to pull by. 1894 H. Speight Niddcrdale 384 
Bits.. and other metal work required for horse-gear. 

2. A mechanism by which horse-power is applied 
to drive machinery. 

Aiod. Manufacturer' s Catal., Very Powerful two-horse 
Gear, with covered Driving Wheel and poles and fittings 
for two horses. Light One Horse Gear, 33 in. Driving 
Wheel, speed 6$ to one. 

Ho :rse-gO-dm other, dial, and vulgar. A 
large coarse-looking woman. 

1569-70 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 91 In causa diff. viz. 
that she was a horse goodmother water wych. 2785 Grose 
Diet. Vulg. T Horse Godmother, a large masculine woman. 
2809 Malkin Gil Bias x. v, A kitchen girl . . a great 
bloated horse-god-mother. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxxix, You ain't like that old horse-godmother your mother. 


Horse guard (h^is ga ad). 

1. One ot a body of picked cavalry for special 
service as a guard ; formerly also collective. 

2647 Sprigge Anglia Rediz>, (1854) 104 Sallied out .. in a 
full career, and came upon our horseguards. 2670 Cotton 
Espernon 1. iv. 157 They furiously set upon the Duke’s 
Horse-Guard ; who were all presently cut to pieces, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. § 37 In the Reserve were the 
King’s life-Guard .. with the King's horse-Guards. 18x5 
R. Tweddell in f Tweddell’ $ Rem. 207 note, Potemkin 
.. was an ensign in the horseguards. 2824 Hcber Jrtil. 
(1828) II. 62 His [King of Oude's] horse-guards are fine tall 
men, and well-mounted. 

b. pi. The cavalry brigade of the English 
Household troops ; spec, the third regiment of this 
body, the Royal Horse Guards (formerly the Oxford 
Blues). 

2662 in Sir S. D- Scott Brit. Army (1880) 82 His Majesty's 
Regiment of Horse Guards under the command of. .Aubrey 
Earl of Oxford, was mustered this day [16 Febr.] in TuthiJl 
Fields. 266 6 Petys Diafyg Nov., Drums beat and trumpets, 
and the Horse Guards everywhere spread running up and 
down the street. 2707 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. 
xiv. 183 Of the Troops of the Houshold : And first of the 
Horse-Guards. — List Govt. Officers ibid. 559 First troop of 
Horse-guards.. Second Troop of the Guards. .Third Troop 
of the Guards. Ibid. 560 Regiment of Royal Horse Guards. 
2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Guard, Ihe English horse 
guards are distinguished by troops : first, second, third, and 
fourth troop of horse guards. 1840 Dickens Barti. Rndge 
xlix, The Horse-guards came riding in among the crowd. 

2. pi. The barracks, head-quarters or guard-house 
of such cavalry; spec, a building in London, opposite 
Whitehall, bearing this name. 

The building in London orig. served as the guard-house 
of the palace of Whitehall and, on the establishment of the 
Horse Guards, as their guard-house and barracks; later, 
while remaining a guard-house, it became the head-quarters 
of the whole army organization, and subsequently that of 
the Conimander-in-Chief and the military authorities, as 
distinct from the Secretary of State for War and the civil 
authorities (whence the uses in 3). The buildings serve now 
(1899) as offices for some of the departments of the War 
Office, the head-quarters of several regiments of the Guards, 
etc. The fact that soldiers of the Household cavalry still per- 
foim the duties of the guard helps to keep the name in 
popular use. 

1645 Evelyn Diary 12 Dec., Next to this is the Inquisi- 
tion house.. To this joins his Holinesse’s Horse-guards. 
[1659 Ludlow Mem. (1698) II. 776 Next morning l went 
with Sir Henry Vane and Major Saloway to the Chamber 
of the Horse Guards, at Whitehall, where the principal 
officers use to meet.] 2666 Pepys Diary 9 Nov., News that 
White Hall was on fire; and presently more particulars, 
that the Horse-guard was on fire. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 103 
Nov. p.— Between 7 and 8 at night there happened a fire in 
the Horse Guard House in the Tilt Yard, over against 
Whitehall. 2679 Ibid. No. 1455/4 Whoever gives notice of 
him to Mr. John Bird Sutler at the Horse Guard, shall be 
well rewarded. 1692 Luttrcll Brief Ret. (*857) II. 2* 2 
An order is fixt on the horse guards door bv Whltelial. 
2723 Lond. Gas. No. 5105/2 The Lords and other Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's Royal Hospital near Chelsea., 
will meet at the Horse-Guards on [etc.]. 2763 Bnt. Mag. 

Apr. 542/1, I heard a bunteratlhe HoTe-guards. .swearshc 

would not %'enture into the Park. 2842 Gen. P- Thompson 
Exerc.Pret.s Like the mounted sentries at the Horse Guarc-s. 

3. pi. The personnel of the office of the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief and the military authorities at 
the head of the army, esp. as distinct from the 
Secretary of State for War and the civil acthoritie.. 

1825 Wellington in Crcitr Faffs (« *• *■; 3 J-; 

I can't say that I owe my successes to any Three 

fideace from Ihe Hor,c Guards. . 85 ? Goldvv. SmB »™ 
Eng. Slates, ms (.SS=> 37 [The question who .Ml control 

Ihe army] docs partly «« l [’' l 5 r enstitutmna! 
guards .is used 

authorities at the head ol arm }; »«■ *• * , ... 

to the civil chief, the Secretary of State for W ar- 
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4 . A sentinel in charge of a horse or horses. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xlii, The horse-guard 
stood leaning upon his rifle silent nnd watchful. 

Hence Horse-gna -rdsmau, a man of the Royal 
Horse Guards. 

18x7 J. Scott Paris Revis. {ed. 4) 247 A Horse-gun rdsman 
. .was left upon the ground . .wounded in a charge. 

Horsehair (hfiSiheoj). a. A hair from the 
mane or tail of a horse. 

Animated horsehair —horsehair worm : see c. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 323 A l>ri3t swerd and 
a scharp euene aboue his heued by an hors here. 2422 tr. 
Secreta Secret ., Priv. Priv. iE. E.T. S.) 155 Nothynge the 
Swerde helde, Saue oone hors-here. 1611 SiiAKS. Cyntb. II. 
iii. 33 A voyce in her eares which Horse-haires, and Calues* 
guts.. can neucr amend. 1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 4064 
0 heading ) Extract of a letter, .concerning animated horse- 
hairs, rectifying a Vulgar Error. 17S3 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v., Animated Horse-Hairs , .. a sort of long and 
slender water-worm .. generally, by the vulgar, supposed 
to be the hair fallen from a Horse’s mane into the water. 
1795 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 655 Fruit-stalks 
hardly thicker than horse hair. 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. «$• Art II. 82 Suspended by means of a horse hair. 

b. A mass or collection of such hair. 

In quot i85o=IegaI verbiage, horsehair being used to 
make barrister’s wigs. Vegetable horsehair : see quot, 
1897. 

c 1305 Edmutul Con/. 158 in E. E. P. (1862) 75 Seint 
Edmund werede stronge here . . Of hard hors-her ymaked. 
1494 Act 11 Hen. VII , c. tq Preamb., Cussions stuffed with 
horse here. 1638 SirT. Herbert Trav . (ed. 2) 338 The 
Chynaes. .they write with pencills made of horse hayre. 1812 
J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 203 The Haircut from the 
manes and tails of Horses is considered and passed in London 
as Horse Hair, and no other. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. 
Pamfh. ii. (1872) 67 In spite of all this blotting-out of 
Heaven’s sunlight by mountains of horsehair and officiality. 
1897 Willis Flower. PI. II. 372 Tillandsia usneoides, L. 
(long moss, old man’s beard, vegetable horsehair). 

c. attrib . and Comb ., as horsehair crest , - crested 
adj., - dresser , glove, plume, etc. ; in sense ‘ covered 
with a fabric woven of horsehair’, as horsehair 
chair, cushion, sofa, etc. ; horsehair-lichen = 
horsetaiTlichen ; horsehair- worm, a hairworm 
or Gordius. 

1752 Chambers Cycl. Stiff., Horse Hair IVorms. 1822-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 276 The Gordius is the seta 
equina or horse-hair-worm of the old writers. 2838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxvii, The very horse- hair seats of the chairs. 
1852 Miss Sewell Exfer. of Life xiv. (1858) 95 A set of 
black horsehair chairs and a horsehair sofa. 1853 H ,CK,E 
tr. Aristofih. (1872) II. 572 Strife of horse-hair-crested 
words. 1864 Earl Derby tr. Iliad vi. 546 Scar'd by the 
brazen helm and horse-hair plume. 1875 Ik Meadows Clin. 
Obscrv. 6x Friction with horse hair gloves. 1897 Daily 
News 30 Apr. 3/3 The daughter of a horsehair dresser. 

So HoTse-haired a ., covered or furnished with 
horsehair ; in quot. — bewigged. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 4. Mar. i/x Glozing phrases . . which 
horse-haired pedants of Attorney-Generals in every age 
have employed. 

Horse-llead. 

1 . The head of a horse, b. A head like that of 
a horse, c. The representation of a horse's head. 

? **2400 Arthur 394 Hyt was so oryble & so greet, More 
ban any Horse heed. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 21 b, 
What idiote knoweth not, except he had a Horse hedde, 
that here the sence is altered ? i6ox Holland Pliny II. 327 
The halre which is curried from the horsehead or buttock. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry 111. xiii. (1611) 126 He beareth 
gules a Horsehead couped argent. 1897 ‘Mark Twain' 
More Tramps Abr. lxvji, The long horse-heads and very 
sharp chins of the negroes of the picture-books. 

2 . Racing. The length of a horse's head. Cf. 
Head sb. 1 c. 

1623 Massinger Dk. Milan 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 55/2 A devil 
of this size, Should they run for a wager to be spiteful, Gets 
not a horse-head of her. 

3 . The stony inner cast of the fossil Trigonia. 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 The Horse-head. This is 

only the Kernel or Stone included in the JVry-neb. 1851-6 
Woodward Mollusca 272 Casts of the interior are called 
* horse-heads * by the Portland quarry-men. 

4 . Zool. A name of various fishes whose heads 
more or less resemble that of a horse, as the moon- 
fish, Selene vomer , and the Iftppocampulx. 

+ 5 . Mining. A kind of ventilator : see quots. 
1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Kiij, Horsehead, a large kind 
of Trunk standing on theTopof the Rest.. it is made broad 
and wide in the Top. and open on one side, and conveniently 
made to catch the Wind. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 193 
Thus the horse-head .. drives the wheel, .to the right or left. 
1802 J. Mawe Min. Derbysh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Horsehead , 
a large opening made of wood, to turn and put on to a fang 
or trunk, to convey wind from day-light. 

t Horsehead, -heel (hp-js,hfl). Obs. or dial. 
Forms : I horselene, horahelene, 3-5 horselne, 
5 horshelne, horshelyn, horselle, horshalle, 
(5-7 horshelm(e), 6 horshele, horseheele, 6-7 
horseheale, 7- horseheal, 9 horseheel. [OE. 
horselene, horshclene, f. hors Hobse + elate, helene, 
the latter of which appears by itself as a name of 
the same plant, also in form colone, representing 
med.L. elena, helcna, given, along with yntila, 
enula , enela, elna, elenia , etlenium, as names of 
this plant in Alphita and other med.L. lists. 
Some of these go back immediately to ancient L. 
inula , whence others are formed by metathesis, 


and by influence of another L. name hcleniutn - 
Gr. i\ivtor. The prefix hors- prob. meant ‘ wild ’ 
or ‘ coarse as in other plant-names in horse-. The 
later phonetic history of the word is somewhat 
parallel to that of Ell ; but there was prob. asso- 
ciation with hele. Heal sb . J 
A tall strong composite plant, with very large 
yellow flowers ; Elecampane ( Inula Helenium'). 

c 1000 zElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker 136/23 Helena, 
horshelcnc. a 2100 Ags. Voc. ibid. 323/8 Helena , horselene. 
c 1265 Voc. Names PI. ibid. 557/5 Enula , [Fr.] nine, [Eng.] 
horselne. c 1450 A If hi/a (Anecd. Oxon.) 53/s Elena cam- 
fana uel enula [v.r. enela],. .horshelne \v.r. horselle]. Ibid. 
163/2 Horselne. 24., Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 580/12 Enula 
cam fana, horshelyn. 14. . Nom. ibid. 7x2/19 Hec elena 
camfana, horshalle. 1483 Cath, Attgl. 189/2 Horselle, 
herba , enula camfana . 015x6 Crete Hcrball cl. I vb/2 De 
Enula camfana , .. Scabwoort or horshele. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens in, xiv. 336 This herbe is called, .in Enghshc Ele- 
campane. .ond_ Horseheele. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. V. 
IxxxiiL 655 This herb we [call] Elecampane generally, yet in 
some countries of this kingdome Scabwort and Horseheale. 

Ho’rse-herd. [f. Heud sb.-] Onewhoheids 
or tends horses. (In quot. 1 175, tr. L. stabularius 
hostler, innkeeper : cf. Horse-house.) 

c xooo zElfiuc Gram. ix. (Z.) 35 Agaso, horshyrde. c 2175 
Lamb. Horn. 79 [He]bitahte hine pc hors horde to witene. 
CX475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 814/12 Ilic equiarius , a 
horsheyrd. > 55 * Huloet, Horse herd, iiffonomus. X884G1L- 
mour Mongols i20 A horse-herd appeared inside the door. 

Ho •rse-Mre. The hire of a hprse ; payment 
for the use of a horse. 

1464 Nottingham Rec. II. 375 For his horshire the said 
ij tymes viijrf. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 111. xv. (Arb.) 
183 The Sergeant, for sparing of hors-hire, said he would 
goe with the Carrier on foote. 1646 J. Harrington in 
Monthly Mag. ^1800) X. 240 For victuals, drink, and horse- 
hire. 2887 JESSOPP A ready vii. 2x6 He turns an honest 
penny by horse hire. 

HoTse-lioe, sb. [f. Horse sb. + Hoe sb."] A 
frame mounted on wheels and furnished with ranges 
of shares at such intervals as to work in the spaces 
between drills or rows of plants, in which each 
acts like a hoe in stirring up the soil, rooting up 
weeds, etc. 

1732 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush, xviii. (1733) 221 Proper for 
the regular operation of the Horse-Hoe. 2789 Ann. Reg. 64 
Of the utility of the horse-hoe I am inclined to entertain 
a very high opinion. 2826 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (1831)405 
Of horse hoes there is a great variety, almost every imple- 
ment-maker having his favourite form. 

Ho'rse-lioe, v. [f. Horse sb. -f Hoe v .] 
trans. or absol. To hoe (or stir up the earth as 
in hoeing) with an implement drawn by a horse ; 
to work with a horse-hoe. Hence Horse-hoed 
fpl. a., Horse-hoeing vbl. sb. ; also Horse-hoer. 

2732 J. Tull {title) Specimen of a Work on Horse-Hough- 
ing Husbandry. 2732 \V. Ellis Pract. Farmer Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Horse-houghing is so called by reason it saves 
man’s houghing, not that a hough is used by horses, but 
their drawing a plough in a particular manner supplies the 
use of a hough. 2780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 14 Horse 
hoed, hand hoed and weeded. 2808 J. Walker Hist. 
Hebrides I. 245 AH horse-hoed grain should be avoided for 
seed-corn. 2846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 
24 As soon as the plants get about three inches high, the 
intervals should be horse-hoed. 

Ho*rsehood. The quality proper to a horse. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. i. 65. 

Hcrrse-hoof. Also (in sense 2) 5 -howve, 6 
-hove. [f. Horsb sb. + Hoof.] 

1 . The hoof of a horse. 

2539 Bible (Great) Judg. v. 22 Then were the horse hoffes 
smyiten asunder. _ 2638-48 G. Daniel EcloglW. 273 The 
true fountaine which The Muses Love . . The Horse-hoof e 
never rais’d [cf. Hipx*ocrene]. 2843 Macaulay Lays Anc. 
Rome , Lake Regillus xxxvii, To listen for the rushing Of 
horse-hoofs from the east. 2896 Black Horse Gaz. Jan. 8/2 
Loud thunder of horse hooves, low curtain of dust. 

2 . The plant Coltsfoot ( Tussilago Farfara ). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xciii. \Bodl. MS.\ 

Many men clepej> it Caballina an hors huoue. 2562 
Turner Herbal 11. 158b, Tussilago is named. .in Englishe 
Horse houe, or Bullfoote. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xii. 20 It 
is called . . Foie foote. Horse houe, Coltes foote. 2893 North - 
itntbld. Gloss., Horse-hoof, the colt’s-foot, Tussilagofarfara. 

3 . = Horse-foot 3 a. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. n. ii. 4o Horse-hoof-fish. Ibid. 
44 By the shore, you find abundance of Shell-fish, called by 
the English, Horse-hoofs. .the shell is thin and brittle, like 
a Lobsters ; with many small Claws. 

t Horse-house \ [f. House JJ A stable: 

in quot. tr. L. slabulum stable, hostelry, inn. 

c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 79 [He] brohte him to an hors huse. 
Ibid. 85 Hwet is his hors -us? het is hali chirche . . In hors- 
huse bo 5 fule and clene. 

t HoTse-house 2 . Obs. [f. House sb. 2 ] 
Housings or trappings for a horse. 

1326 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In ij Horsehous’, ij capistris 
.. empt. 1480 iVardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 125 For the 
making and garnysshing of x hors houses. 2483 in Grose 
Antiq. Refer/. (1807) I. 50 To the queen for her use, xvj 
horshouses, made of. .rede clothe engreyled. 

Ho*rse-jo:ckey. One hired to ride a horse 
in a race. (Now usually simply jockey.) 

1782 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes R. Acad. i.i. Wks. 1812 I. 
15 My Cousin Pindar, in his Odes Applauded Horse-jockeys 
and Gods. 2812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 66 The parties 
were both horse-jockeys. 2858 in Hughes Tom Brcntm Pref. 
to ed. 6, Horse-jockeys have learnt to be wiser. 


^ attrib. 2 B48 Thackeray Van. Fair\x\v, His hcne-'odtv 
jokes and prize-ring slang. ■" y 

Hors e-keeper. One who has the care of 

horses : in various shades of meaning. 

c 1440 Promf. Parv. 247/2 Horskepare,. .rjj/arn/j. c : 
Cocke Lore Its B. (Percy Soc.) 14 Carrycrs, carters, ar.d ‘ 
hors-kepers, 2581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 11. Ixxxrii. (159^ 
104 Of lackeyes and horsekeepers a greater number. 1673 
R. Head Canting Acad. K iij, The Oates which hisHors^ 
keepers had given his Horses. 1789 Madan Persius {xna 
132 note, A horse-keeper, a groom that looks after Hs 
master’s horses. 2892 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields 4- Cilia 
160 Ploughmen who want to ‘get on’ by being thought able 
ho rse-kcepers. 2893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hone-keeper, the 
person in a [coal] pit who attends to the feeding and groom' 
ing of the horses and ponies, 
bo HoTse-keeping 1 . 

2777 Abigail Adams in J . Adams' Earn. Lett. (1876) 262 
By your accounts of board, hersekeeping, etc., I fancy you 
are not better off than we are here. 


Horse latitudes, sb. pi. [Origin of the 
name uncertain : see the quots. for statements and 
conjectures.] The belt of calms and light aits 
which borders the northern edge of the N.K. trade- 
winds. 

2777 G. Forster Voy. round World II. 581 The latitudes 
where these calms chiefly reign, are named the horse-lati- 
tudes by mariners . . because they are fatal to horses and 
other cattle which are transported to the last mentioned 
continent [America]. 2826 H ; N. Coleridge West hid. 330 
A dead calm for five days in the horse latitudes. 1850 
Maury Notice to Mariners (ed. 2) xo. x8si — Winds 4- 
Cut rents 38. 2860 — Pltys. Geog. Sea (Low) § 514. 1883 

R. H. Scott Elem. Metcorol. xiv. 268 The Horse Latitudes, 
a title which Mr. Laughton derives from the Spanish LI 
Golfo de las Vcgtias, the Mares' Sea, from its unruly and 
boisterous nature.. in contradistinction to the Trade-wind 
zone, El Golfo de las Damas, so called from the pleasant 
weather to be met with there. 

Horse-laugh, (hpusilaf). [See Horse sb. 26 h.] 
A loud coarse laugh. 

1723 Steele Guardian No. 29 r 24 The Horse-Laugh « 
a distinguishing characteristick of the rural hoyden. 2752 
Lavington Enthus. Method. 6- Papists 11754) II. 46 Treating 
the holy Men with Derision, Scoffs, Taunts, Horse-Laughs. 
1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xiv. (1879) 394 They.. burs: 
into a loud horse-laugh in his face. 2874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Library (1892) I. x. 353 Jovial squires laughed horse- 
laughs at this mincing dandy. 

So (1 nonce-wds .) Horse-laugh v. iutr., to give 
vent to a horse-laugh or a series of horse-laughs ; 
hence Horse-laugher. Also Horse-lau&hter. 

2723 Steele Guardian No. 29 r 5 Several kinds of laughers 
. . The Dimplers. The Smilers. . The Horse-laughers. 

Brit. Mag. IV. 660 For ministers had done the hke before, 
And like him horse-laugh’d at the nation. 1821 Blot*®* 
Mag. X, 572/2 Whisperings, and titterings, and nor!>e 
laughter, and loud guffaws. 

Horse-leech. (hpjs 1 lftJ), sb. [f. Horse + 
Leech :- 0 E. lice, lice, physician.] 

f 1 . A horse-doctor, farrier, veterinary surgeon. 

2493 Mem. Rif on (Surtees) III. 165 Item Johamu Hors- 
leych pro medicacione j equo magistri Langton, 7 d. c/So 
Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Bokell smythes, hone 
leches, and gold beters. 2529 Moke Dyaloge it. x. 5 * < 
Saynt Loy we make an horsleche, and must let our no. 
rather renne vnshodde and marre hys hoofe than losboon) 
on hys daye. 2653 Bogan Mirth Cltr. Life 234 The h 
..will not endure the hand of the horseleech. 

2 . An aquatic sucking worm ( Hxmofsts sang"' 
sorba) differing from the common leech in its larger 
size, and in the formation of the jaws. 

lln some early quots. it seems to mean the common 
medicinal leech.) . „ „ 

24.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 706/26 Hec sauguissuga,j 
horsleche. 2530 Palsgr. 232/2 Horse leche, a wt ? rm 
sue. 2535 Coverdale Prov. xxx. 15 This generacion v' ., 
is like an horsleche) hath two doughters [13?^ ” « C j f.trh 
watir leche hath twei doujtris}: y® one is calleo, 
hither : the other, brynge hither. i573 "8 o ^ ARE T-_. // A’ 
H 663 An Horse leach, or bloudsucker worme, « ,• 

2582 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 503 The Horse-leach 
two daughters, .that is, two forks in her tongue, wn 
heere calleth her two daughters, wherby she , 

bloud, and is neuer saciate. 1625 Hart Anal. Ur.u • 
Horse-leaches were wont to taste of the horses d un o* 
Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) HI- 4 ™ Horse 'w notion 
. . so extremely greedy cf blood, that a vulgar a 
Is prevalent, that nine of them are able iLt, 

horse. 2880 Chambers' Encycl. VI. 74/2 The Hors . 
..is much larger than the medicinal species.. but J . 
are comparatively blunt, and it is little of a ™ ood j:i vou 
—notwithstanding the popular notion. .It feeds greca } 
earth-worms. 

3 . fig. A rapacious, insatiable person. . 

2546 Suppl. Poor Commons (1871) 63 Bes:des *h* ^ 

number of purgatory horseleches. 2608 oYLVESt 
Bartas 11. iv. iv. Decay 192 Thou life 
leach sent from hell. 2705 Hickeringill Pnest-cr. • W ^ 
18 Of all Priests, the Popes have been in sev ^ r ^*_tn n D. 
great Horse-leaches and Blood-suckers. 

Walsh Aristofh . , Clouds 1. i, He has disregarded ro} * 

and stuck horse-leeches on to my estate. . . 11., 

Hence i* Hors e-lee cli, v. trans. to suck 
(as reputed ofthe horse-leech); f Ho*rse-Iee c > 
-leechcraft, veterinary medicine. wh’d 

2679 Prol. Conformist 3 They have thereby 1 
a great deal of the best blood in Europe, iocs - ihe 
Armoury 11. 249/2 Horse Leachery, or Leach -era > 

Art of curing Horses of Diseases. . . , 

Horseless (hp-JS,les), a. W‘ lh ° ut f.iL HoW 

1672 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloj. 429 The horseless ^ 
man. 2790 Cowper Let. to Bull 8 Sept., ' 
that though unhorsed, or rather horseless, you 
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safe home again. 1878 Loud. Kev. Jan. 338 It is from the 
apparently horseless Continent of America that the finest 
geological evidence of the pedigree of the horse is to be 
traced. 1895. Charnb, Jrnl. XII. 673 A Horseless carriages 
threaten to give a new aspect to road traffic. 

Ho'rse-like, a. Like or resembling a horse. 

1530 Palsgr. 3x6/1 Horselyke, belongynge to an horse, 
cheualin. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. ii. 111. Colonies 
453 Bunch-backed Calves, with Horse-like manes. 

HoTSe-li-tter. Forms : see Litter. 

1. A litter hung on poles, carried between two 
horses, one in front and the other behind. 

1388 Wycuf 2 Mate. iii. 27 Putte in a pakke sadil [gloss] 
ether Hors Iitir. c 1465 Eng. Chron, (Camden 1856) 46 He 
was brought in a horsliter to Westmynstre. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxvi. xxix. 650 Scarce able to endure the shoggingand 
shaking of the horselitter, for pain and greefe of his wounds. 
X775 R. Twiss Trav. Port, .y Sp. 49 Chairs and horse-litters 
are used here in bad weather. 1851 Dickens Child's Hist. 
Eng. xvi, The King, now weak and sick, followed in 
a horse-litter. 

b. Sometimes on wheels, esp. ns a funeral car. 
X59X Percwall Sp . Diet., Carro con andas, a horslvtter, 
rheda. 1663 Wood Life July (O. H. S.) I. 479 Then the 
wain or hors-Iitter on four wheeles. 

2. A bed of straw or hay for horses to rest upon, 
b. The manure consisting of such straw mixed 
with the excrements of horses. 

1624 Burton Aunt. Mel. 1. ii. nr. vii. 146 Olde monu- 
ments and bookes, made horse-litter, or burned like straw. 
1721 Bradley Coffee 33 A bed prepared with horse-litter. 
— Philos. Acc. Wits. Nat. 20 It must be cover’d, the Top 
and Sides with Horse-litter to lie upon it undisturb'd. 
Ho’rse-load. A load for a horse ; sometimes, 
a determinate weight : cf. Load. 

<7x350 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 358 Tonnes and barelles J>* 
come? in carte, sholde custome a peny ; an horselode an . 
halpeny. c 1400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153, ccc m hors 
lade of corne and als many of ryess. 1483 Cat It. Angl. 
189/2 An Horse lade, clitella. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Er. 
Tong, Somme oh charge de char bon, a horse lode of coles. 
1641 Vicars Jeh ovah- Ji reft 160 His Souldiers took horse- 
loads of Provision, Bisket, Meal and other necessaries. 1667 
Prim ATT City C. Build. (1680) 6 Some [lead] Oare..yeiId- 
xng Thirty-six shillings .a Horse-load (which is nine dishes, 
as they compute, weighing about Four hundred and Fifty 
pound). 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 977 A Horse-load of 
Corn was sold for Ten Shillings. 1776 Pennant Zool . III. 
63 If a Porpesse should be too big for a horse-load, allow- 
ance should be made to the purveyor. 

b. loosely or fig. A large load or quantity. 

CX500 How Plowman learned Pater- Noster 116 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. II. 213 They thought to longe that they abode, Yet 
eche of them had an hors-lode. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. n. 
Pref., They have, .laid ye down their horseload of citations 
and fathers at your door. 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. 1. i, 
A Horse-load of Diseases. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-Told 
T. (1851) I. v. 75 Toiling through the difficult woods, each 
with a horseload of iron armor to burden his footsteps. 

t Ho’rse-loaf. Ohs. A loaf of Horse-bread. 

<•1468 in S tow’s Surer, (ed. Strype 1720) v. 341 The horse 
lof shal wey two halfpeny white lofis. 1483 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 337 Thath all Bakers.. make butt ij horselofys to a 

f ieny, and of clene beanys. X591 Harington Orl. Fur. vn. 
xii. (N.), Her stature scant three horse-loaves did exceed. 
x6xx Cotgr., Naitt, a dwarfe, ..one thats no higher then 
three horse-loaues. x68t A/anc/t, Crt. Leet Rec. (1888) VI. 
X26 James Smith, 1 horse loafe 4 ounce too light. 

+ Ho •rse-lock. Ohs. A shackle for a horse’s 
feet = Keylock sh. 2; hence, app. any hanging 
lock, a padlock. 

i486 Nottingham Rec. III. 255 For a horse I ok. .vjd. 
*S3<> Vat ton C/tttrchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 145 Payd for 
a horse locke to y* cherche yatte, viij 1573 Tusser Husb. 
xvii. (1878) 38 Soles, fetters, and shackles, with horselock 
and pad. 1623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid of Mill 111. i, 
Horse-locks nor chains shall hold her from me. 1680 Loud. 
Gas. No. 1569/4 A little.. Nag .a Horse-lock on his near foot 
before. 1736 N. Jersey Archives (1804) XI. 483 He (one 
escaped from prison] had a Horse-Lock on one of his Legs. 

fHo •rsely, ci. Ohs. Also horsly(e. [f. Horse 
+ -ly 1 ; cf. manly."] Of or pertaining to a horse ; 
of the nature of a good horse. 

CX386 Chaucer Sqr.’s T. 186 This hors . . so horsly [ v.r, . 
horsely] and so quyk of eye. 1552 Huloet, Horsly, or 
parteynynge to a horse, equtirins. 

Ho rse-ma ckerel. A name for several fishes 
allied to the mackerel ; esp. the Cavally or Scad 
( Caranx vulgaris). 

Also in various parts of TJ. S. the common Tunny, the 
Jurcl (Caranx pisquetus), the Bluefish ( Pomatomus salt a - 
trix\, the Black Candle-fish (A noplopoma fimbria'), the 
Californian Hake ( Merlucius product tts), and the Ten- 
pounder (Slops saurus). {Cent. Diet.) 

a 1705 Ray Syuops. Pise. (17x3) 92 Trachems..A Scad., 
a Horse MackrelL *777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 
126 Scorpens, mullets, horse-mackrel.and many other sorts. 
1838 Johnston in Proc. Berio, Nat. Club I. No. 6. 171 The 
Scad or Horse-Mackerel. x86o Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 
3\ Blue-Fish, . .on the Jersey coast, .called Horse-Mackerel. 
186a Ansted Channel /si. it. ix. (ed. 2) 212 The horse- 
xnackarel also is considered poor and dry. 

Horseman (hpusimden). PI. -men. 

1 . One who rides on horseback, a rider ; one 
skilled in riding and managing a horse. 

c 1400 Yivatnc $ Gaw. 401 Another noyse than herd i sone, 
Als it war of horsmen. 1583 Hollyband Campodi Fiorzqq 
O there ts a good horseman : O brave rider. 1673 S. C .Art 
of Complaisance 131 To pass simply for a good horseman, or 
a fine dancer. 1780 Harris Philol. Enq. Wks. (1841) 542 
These Spanish Arabians .. were great horsemen, and par- 
ticularly fond of horses. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vHi. 
II. 349 These letters.. were sent by horsemen to the nearest 
country post towns on the different roads. 
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tb. spec, A mounted soldier; Ohs. 
c 1205 Lay. 26641 Heo letten alle i>a horsmen i {>an wude 
alihten. c 1302 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 189 Sixtene hundred 
of horsmen asemblede o the gras. 1382 Wyclif Rev. ix. 16 
The noumbie of the hoost of horsemen twenty thousynd. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII / 28 Among the Frenchmen 
were certain light horsmen called Sqadiotes. 1655 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, in. (1701) n6/i Notwithstanding he had also 
a Horse-man’s Cuirass. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. 
(1880) II. 529 A horseman in the uniform of the Guards 
spurred through the City, announcing that the King had 
been killed. 

e. A knight. ( transl . L. cques, Gr. i mrevs.) 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 13 In Galloway 
ar horsmen, Barounes, and vthiris noble men mony. 1807 
Robinson Archxol. Grxca iv. ii- 337 Both at Athens and 
Sparta tn-iretc, horsemen, composed the second order in the 
commonwealth. 1849 Grote Greece il Ixxii. (1862) VI. 347 
The Knights or Horsemen, the body of richest proprietors 
at Athens, were the mainstay of the Thirty. 

d. Horseman' s bed (in Ireland), a tenement of 
a certain size. Horseman' s hammer , a hammer- 
shaped mace, a mediseval weapon. Horseman's 
weight, the weight by which a jockey is weighed, 
applied to the legal stone of fourteen pounds. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 107 As to these town-lands, 
plough-lands, colps, greeves . . horseman’s beds, etc., they 
are at this day manifestly unequal. 1828 J. M. Spearman 
Brit. Gunner 413 Also, 14 pounds make 1 stone, horseman’s 
weight, and 8 pounds 1 stone, in the London markets. 

2. A man who attends to horses. 


1882 Howells in Longm. Mag. I. 55, I heard myself 
indicated in a whisper as 1 one of the horse-men 1889 
A r . IV. Line. Gloss . (ed. 2), Horseman , the man who attends 
upon and travels with a stallion. 1898 R. Haggard in 
Daily News 28 Sept. 6 r 5 The agricultural labourer, .works 
from six to six. .horsemen and cattlemen work longer. 

3 . A variety of fancy pigeons: see quot. 1867. 

*735 J* Moore Columb. 31 The oftener it is thus bred 

[from a Carrier] the stouter the Horseman becomes. 1741 
Compi. Earn. -Piece ni. 512. 1867 Tegetmeier Pigeons vii. 
79 In many of the older treatises an inferior variety of the 
Carrier was described under the name of the Horseman. 

4 . IchthyoL A seisenoid fish of the genus Piques 
found on the coasts of Central America. 

5 . See also Light-horseman. 

Light and Heavy Horsemen , slang names for certain 
Thames thieves. 

1849 Marryat Valerie xviii, ‘ There’s a lighter adrift ’, 
said I. ‘The Light Horsemen have cut her adrift.’ Ibid . , 
Light Horsemen — that’s a name for one set of people who 
live by plunder. . . Then we have the Heavy Horsemen— 
they do their work in the daytime, when they go on board 
as lumpers to clear the ships. 

Horsemanship (hp-jsmrenjip). [f. prec. + 
-SHIP.J The art ot riding on horseback ; skill or 
expertness in riding, equestrian performance. For- 
merly including the breeding, rearing, and manage- 
ment of horses ; the duties of the manlge. 

1565 Blundevil {title) The Fower Chiefest Offices be- 
longing to Horsemanshippe, that Is to say, The Office of the 
Breeder, of the Rider, of the Keeper, and of the Ferrer. 
*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. in. (1586) 19 When we 
entreat of horsemanship, and breaking of horses. x6ox R. 
Johnson Kitigd. < 5 - Commw. (1603) 205 The nature of the 
countrey is not fitte for horsemanshippe. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Horsemanship , in its latitude, includes what relates 
to the make, colour, age, temper, and qualities of horses. 
1796 MoRSK ^w^n Grog. II. 479 The Tartars are inured to 
horsemanship from their infancy : they seldom appear on 
foot. 18x6 Keatince Trav. (1817) II. 102 The show ex- 
hibited very capital horsemanship. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 375 Gymnastic and horsemanship are as suitable 
to women as to men. attrib. 1825 Scott Earn. Lett. 
5 Nov. (1894). II. 369, I hope in God you will not break 
Jane’s neck with your horsemanship experiments. 

t Horse-marine L Her. Ohs. [f. Horse sh. 
+ Marine rz.J A sea-horse. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4x62/4 On a Torse a Demy Horse- 
Marine. 

Horse-marine 2 (hp\isjmarf'n). [f. Horse sh. 


+ Marine sh.] 

X. A marine mounted on horseback, or a cavalry- 
man doing a marine’s work. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 225 This old sea-dog .. 
organized a body of horse-marines to patrol the shore. 1886 
Tinsley's Mag. Apr. 321 The 17th Lancers were once 
christened the ‘ Horse marines’. Two troops of this showy 
corps were employed as marines on board the Hermione 
frigate during some severe fighting in the West Indies. 

2 . humorously, {pi.) An imaginary corps of 
mounted marine soldiers, considered as a type of 
men out of their element'; hence, 'sing, a man 
doing work for which he is not fitted ; a * land- 
lubber 1 on shipboard. 

1824 Scott St. Rattan's xxi, * What the devil has a ship to 
do with horse’s furniture I—Do you think we belong to the 
horse-marines?’ 1860O. W. Holmes Sea Dial. 45 Belay 
y’r jaw, y’ swab ! y* hoss-marine 1 1892 Wo/s the Watf 1. 
1 (Farmer! You’d better tell that to the boss marines; I’ve 
lived a sight too long in Shoreditch to take that in. 

3 . ‘A man or youth who is engaged in leading 
and attending to the horse drawing a canal-boat * 
{Lab. Comm. Gloss. 1894 ). 

c 1850 [Correspt. writes * In general use on Regent’s 
Canal J c i860 (Used by a witness at the Lindsey Sessions, 
Lincolns,}. 1881 Census-returns in Brit. Aim. Comp. 
(x8S 5 ) 94. 

Ho YSe -master. One who owns or manages 
horses ; also, a horse-breaker. 

1523 Fitzhekb. Husb. § 120 A Horse-mayster is he, that 
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bieth wylde horses, orcoltes, and bredeth theym,and selleth 
theym agayne wylde, or breaketh parte of them, and maketh 
theym tame, and then selleth them. 1567 Triall Treas. 
(1850) 22 Suche horse maisters will make a colte quickely 
tame. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 249 Of the 
greatest Horse-masters and nourishersof Horses. 1766 W. 
Smith tr. Bouquet's Exp. (x868) 43 Four divisions, .of pack- 
horses, each conducted by a horse master. 3897 Cavalry 
Tactics ii. 8 The good horse master in stables is much more 
likely to be a good horse master under any circumstances. 

Ho*rse-meat, [See Meat.] Food or pro- 
vender for horses. 

1404 Durham MS. Sacr. R oil, j sythe pro horsmet falcand. 
*475 Bit. Noblesse 30 Finding bothe horsmete and mannys- 
mete to youre soudeours riding be the contre. 1528 Sir I). 
Tuke in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. I. 286 , 1 sent a phisician.. 
promysing hym a mark by day, horsmete, and mans mete. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 256 Oats, and all mixed^ Corns called 
Horse-meat, are Harvested somtimes with ‘two reaping 
hooks. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews 11. ii, The sum due for 
horse meat was twelve shillings. 

Horse-mill. A mill driven by a horse; 
usually, by one walking in a circle or in a wheel, 

. * 53 ° Palsgr. 232/2 Horse my II, inovlin a cheual. 1559 
in Boys Sandwich (1792) 738 The water must be conveyed 
awaye with horse mylnes. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Lij, Like the machinery of a horse-mill. 1828 P. 
Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 65 Ten water-mills, 
eighteen windmills, and two horse-mills, 
b. fig. A monotonous round. 

1621 Burton Anat. Met. 1. it. m. xi. (1651) 112 Desire 
hath no rest, and is infinite in it selfe, endlesse, and as one 
cals it, a perpetuall racke, or horse mill .. still going round 
as in a ring. 

Ho •rs e-mint. [See Horse 28 c.] 

1. ‘ A name applied generally to the wild mints * 
(Britten and Holland), esp. Mentha sylvestris and 
M. ciquatiea. 

c 1265 Voc. Names PI. in Wr.-Wulcker 555/5 Mentasirum , 

. . horsminte. a 1387 Si non. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 
Menta aquatica, an horsment. CX440 Promp. Parv. 248/1 
Horsmynte, herbe, balsamita, mentastrum . c 1516 Crete 
Herball cclxxv. Pvb, Agaynst colde cough bethe dry 
fygges with horsmynt in wyne, and vse il. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 102 So are they deceived in the name 
of Horse-raddish, Horse-mint, Bull-rush, and many more., 
that expression is but a Grecisme. .intending no more then 
great. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 97 Coarse grass, rushes, 
horse-mints .. general productions of lands overcharged 
with moisture. x86x Miss Pratt Flozver. PL IV. 152. 

2. Applied in North America to other aromatic 
labiates, as various species of Monarda, Collin - 
sonia canadensis, and Cunila Mariana (Sweet 
Horse-mint, also called dittany). (See Miller 
Plant- ft., and Cent. Diet.) 

fHo’rsen, a. Ohs. rare. [See -enL] Of or 
belonging to horses. 

1558 Wardk tr. A texts' Seer. 1. vi. (1580) xo8 a, Let hym 
put the Yearth onely, the Floxe, and the Horsen doung. 

Horse-nail. 

1. A horseshoe-nail. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warrcs 135 Horse naylcs and horse 
shoes of all sizes. 1695 Congreve Love for L. hi. ix, Poring 
upon the Ground for a crooked Pin. or an old Horse-Nail. 
1858 Greener Gunnery 148 The inferior iron of which we 
make horse-nails. 

2. A tadpole, local. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 719 The heads of these 
young Gyrini, which we call in English Horse-nails; be- 
cause they resemble a Horse-nail in their similitude, whose 
head is great, and the other part small. 1887 in Kent. Gloss. 

HoTfleness. noiice-wd. The abstract quality 
of a horse (tr. Gr. imThr-qi). 

1864 Q. Rev. July 72, ‘ I see a horse said Antisthenes to 
Plato, * but I do not see horseness’. 

Ho*rse-play. 

f i. Play in which a horse is used or takes part ; 
theatrical horsemanship. Also Iratisfi. Ohs. 

*599 Massinger, etc. Old La-.u in. ii, Horse-play at four- 
score is not so ready, a 1627 Middleton Mayor of Queen- 
borough v. i, Second Play. We have a play wherein we use 
a horse. Sim. Fellows, you use no horse-play in my house. 
1668 Dkyden Evening's Lovc\. u, Bel. They get upon their 
jennets, and prance before their ladies’ windows.. . Wild. 
And this horseplay they call making love. 

2. Rough, coarse, or boisterous play, passing the 
bounds of propriety. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 9, I am a stranger, and 
cannot tel what your horse play meanes. 1700 Dryden Fables 
Pref. Wks. JGIobe) 506 He {Collier] is too much given to 
horse-play in his raillery. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) IL 
clxxix. 166 No aukward overturns of glasses, plates, and 
salt-cellars; no horse-play. 1856 Masson Ess. iv. 121 
Dryden’s best comic attempts were but heavy borse-pjay. 
1871 _L. Stephen Playgr. Europe vi. (1894) *49 Explosions 
of animal spirits, bordering at times upon horse-play. 

Hence Horse-playisli a., given to horse-play. 

1882 Daily News 22 Sept, fi/i The younger men were 
somewhat horse-playish in their behaviour. 
HoTTSe-plum. 

1. A small red variety of plum. , 

1530 Palsgr. 232/2 Horse plome, frute, J crrc, \ e '*fip- 
J. Weywood Prd. (1867) M Hr a 

fyke a horse plumme. 1648 Gage Best /W- E & 
black kernell as big as our horse Plums. 

Holland Plant-n., Horst Pin", o small red plvm. 

2. (U.S.) The common rvild plum of hoitl 

America. {Primus /hncrua’ia). 

HnTse-mnd. d>. A pond for watering and 
washing horses: proverbial as a ducking-place for 
obnoxious persons. 
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X701 CinnER Lerve fl fakes Man 1. i, I han’t much Land to 
spare ; but I have an admirable Horse-Pond— I’ll settle 
that upon him, if you will. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 
336 T 4 Led into a horsepond by a Will of the Whisp. 3746 
Brit. Mag. xox If old Bettenson had ordered him to have 
been dragg’d through a Horse-pond. 1843 Bethuse Sc. 
Fireside St or. 62 He intended . . to take a third individual 
to a horse-pond, .and duck him head and ears three times. 

HOTS e-pond, v. [f. prec. sb.] trails. To 
duck in or drag through a horse-pond. 

3757 Garrick Male Coquette 1. 13 If I go again. Sir, may 
I be caned, kicked, and horseponded for my pains. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia vt. x, Not only horsewhmt, but Jiorse- 
ponded. 1884 Church Reformer III. 79 [They] will not 
readily forget his suggestion of horse-ponding their leaders 
as a substitute for redressing their grievances. 

HoTse-power. 

1 . The power or rate of work of a horse in draw- 
ing; hence, in Jl lech., a conventional unit for 
measuring the rate of work of a prime motor, 
commonly taken (after Watt) as = 550 foot-pounds 
per second (which is about i-J- times the actual 
power of a horse). Abbreviated H.P. 

j8o5 O. Gregory Mt:h. (1807) II. 357 The usual method 
of estimating the effects of engines by what are called 
‘horse powers' must inevitably be very fallacious. s88x 
Encycl. Brit. XII. 207/t Nominal horse-power is a purely 
conventional term adopted by makers of steam-engines, 
and has no fixed relation to indicated horse-power. 1891 
Electtician Sept. 551 A new and shockingly unscientific 
unit, the electrical horse power, is insensibly coming into 
use. 2897 Breech in Glasgow Herald 6 Feb. 3/5 The term 
‘horse power * has probably seen its best days. .As a scien- 
tific term it has been much abused, and as a commercial 
term it conveys no meaning. 

b. With prefixed numeral, expressing the power 
or rate of work of an engine, etc. ; as * an engine 
of 40-horse power *, or * a 40-horse-power engine \ 
Properly the numeral + ‘ horse ’ form an attrib. phrase 
qualifying ‘power* (as in ‘four-horse coach’; cf, two foot 
rule, half-mile race ) ; but the whole phrase (esp. when used 
attrib . > is often analyzed as numeral + ‘horse-power*. 

1823 Byron yuan x. xxxiv. note, A metaphor taken from 
the ‘forty-horse power’ of a steam-engine. 1835 MarrYAT 
Olla Pear, iv, She. .preferred the three-horse power of the 
schuyt to the hundred-horse power of ihe steam-packet. 
1851 Illustr. Catal . Gt. Exhib. 214 Oscillating steam-engine, 
of 10-horse power. 187a R. B. Smyth Mining Statist. 50 
One 25 horse-power engine, 16-inch cylinder. 

2 . transf. Power or rate of work as estimated 
by this unit ; number of horse-powers. Also fig. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea iv. § 268 What is the horse- 
power of the Niagara? 1867 Emerson Lett. <5- Soc. Aims, 
Progr. Culture Wks. (Bohn) 111. 23s Enthusiasm is the 
leaping lightning, not to be measured by the horse-power 
of the understanding. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. I. xx, 
[He] calculates the equivalent of that heat in horse-power. 

3 . The power or agency of a horse or horses as 
employed in driving machinery ; hence, a machine 
by which the pull or weight of a horse is con- 
verted into power for driving other machinery. 

1853 Catal. R. Agree. Soc. Show Gloucester 50 A One 
Horse Power Portable Horse Gear. Ibid. 51 A useful and 
economical thrashing machine to be either worked by hand 
or horse power. 1864 Webster, Horse-flower.. 3. A machine 
operated by one or more horses; a horse-engine. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek, s.v., An ordinary horse-power, such as 
is used for thrashing-machines, drag-saws, clover-hullers. 
HoTSe-pox. [See Pox.] 

+ 1 . A severe or virulent pox. (Used in coarse 
execrations.) Ohs. 

1656 S % Holland Zara (17x9) 115 With a Horse-pox and 
a Murrain. 1667 Dk. Newcastle & Dkyden Sir Martin 
Mar-all iv. i, Leave off your winking and your pinking, 
with a horse-pox t’ye. 1694 Echard Plautus Pref. Aiy, 
I’ll fetch ye out with a Horse -pox fot a damnable, prying, 
nine-eyed Witch. 

2 . A pustular disease of horses, said, when com- 
municated to cows, to produce cow-pox. 

1884 jV. Y.Mcd. Jml. 15 Nov. 548 An outbreak of casual 
‘ horse-pox * among the she-asses. 1897 Ai.lbutt Syst. Med. 
II. 636 He explained the failure on the part of many experi- 
menters to transmit horse-pox to the cow. 

HoTser. [f. Horse v. + -erL] One who 
provides horses for a coach ; a postmaster. 

1851 * Nimrod’ Road 35 The horser’s profits depend upon 
the luck he has with his stock. 

HoTSe-race. A race by horses (with riders). 
1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 46 Phillip of Macedon 
reckoned a horse-race wonne at Olimpus among hys three 
fearefall felicities. 1617 Morvson /tin. r. 198 No meane 
Lordes..and Gentlemen in our Court had in like sort put 
out money upon a horserace, or speedle course of a horse, 
under themselves, a 1626 Bacon (j In horseraces men are 
curious that there be not the least weight upon one horse 
more than upon another. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 462 r 4 
To glory in being the first Man at Cock-matches, Horse-races. 
3821 Byron yuan in. Ixxxv, Pindar sang horse-races. 

attrib . 1629 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 426 Cirque 
(margin, Or Horse-race-yard, able to hold above 20000). 

Ho’rse-ra^cer. [f. Horse-race + -erI, after 
race , racer.] One who keeps horses for racing; 
one who rides horses in races, a jockey. 

C1618 J. Bruen in Hinde Lifexl. (1641! 38 A good rule 
for our horse-racers, rank riders, and hot-spurre hunters. 
1733 Weekly Reg. 8 Dec., Song-singers, horse-racers, valeis- 
de-chambre. 1888 Atkenxum 22 Sept. 381/1 The first Lord 
Godolpbin was a horse-racer as well as gambler undoubtedly. 

Ho*rse-ra-ciiig f sb. [f. Horse + Racing vbl. 
sb., after horse-race .] The practice or sport of 
running horses in competitions of speed. 


c 1654 G, Fox yrnU (1827) I. 250 Each taking his horse 
. . and so go to horse-raemg. 1780 T. Davies Garrick 
(1781) I. xxvi. 297 The wretched attachment of our young 
nobility and gentry to horse-racing. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville III. 201 All ardently addicted to gambling and 
horse-racing. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 13 Sept, x/3 Horse-racing 
. . is a sport which gives more employment to more thou- 
sands of deserving persons than can be claimed for any other. 

b. Comb. Horseracing-board, a board used 
for a gambling game played with figures of horses. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 13 Mar. 7/2 Charged with gambling 
with a horseracing-board in the New-cut, and carrying on a 
system of swindling. 

So Ho*rse-ra-cing' a ., addicted to horse-racing. 

3814 Last Act n. ii, A bold, dashing, horse-racing, fox- 
hunting heroine. 

Ho - rse-ra:dish. [See House sb. 27 c.] 

1 . A cruciferous plant ( Cochlcaria Armoracia), 
with white flowers and broad rough leaves, a 
native of middle Europe and western Asia, com- 
monly cultivated for its root (see 2). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal n. vii. x86 Horse Radish bringeth 
foorth great leaues. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 263 
Vegetables which abound with a pungent volatile Salt and 
Oil as . . Horse-Radish, Cresses. 3876 Harley Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 732 Horse-Radish is a Native of most hilly situa- 
tions in Europe, . . flowering in May. 

2 . The thick rootstock of this plant, which has 
a very pungent flavour, and is scraped or grated 
down as a condiment. 

3625 H,\RTd«ti/. Ur. Pref. Bb, The Gcrmanes in diuerse 
places . .boyle wilde or horse radishes with their beefe. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr.(iqjZ) 351 Pour it on your 
parsley, with two or three slices of horse-radish. x88i 
13 f.sant S: Rice Chapl. of Fleet I. vi. 150 His prejudices as 
a gentleman and a scholar were offended by the absence of 
horse-radish. 

_ Jig. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. vt. iii, With a plentiful garnish- 
ing of the horse radish of their petulance. 

0. attrib . and Comb., as horse-radish root\ 
f horse-radish ale, ?alc flavoured with horse- 
radish; horse-radish tree, (tx) a tree {AToringa 
pter^gosperma), a native of India, cultivated in 
tropical countries for its pod-like capsules, which 
are eaten fresh or pickled, and for its winged seeds 
{ben-nuts), from which oil of ben is obtained ; the 
root resembles horse-radish in flavour; ( b ) in 
Australia, a name for Codonocarpits cotinifolitts 
(N. O. Phylolacex ) : see quot. 1889. 

3664 Pepys Diary 16 Sept., He would needs have me 
drink a cup of horse-radish ale. 3694 Salmon Bates' Disf. 

437/2 On the edulcorated Pouder, affuse Oil of Tur- 
pentine drawn off from Horse-radish-roots. 3859 All Year 
Round No. 32. 127/1 Horse-radish trees, giving perfumers 
and watchmakers that famous oil of Ben, which can hardly 
ever be obtained pure. 3889 J. H. Maiden Usef. Nat. 
Plants Australia 164 Called also 1 Horse-radish Tree’, 
owing to the taste of the leaves. 

HoTSe-ri : der. One who rides a horse ; a pro- 
fessional performer on horseback ; a circus-rider. 
So HoTse-rrding' vbl." sb. and ppl. a. 

3580 ^Lyly E up hues To Gentlem. Rdrs. (Arb.) 223 The 
cholaricke Horse-rider, who . . not daring to kill the Horse 
went into the stable to cutte the saddle. cx6io Sir T. 
Melvil Mem. (1735) 317 His Pastimes of Hunting, Hawk- 
ing and Horse-riding. 3854 Dickens Hard T. 1. iii, The 
clashing and banging band attached to the horse-riding 
establishment .. A flag . . proclaimed . . that it was ‘Sleary’s 
horse-riding *. Ibid. m. v,The horse-riders never mind what 
they say, sir ; they’re famous for it. 1885 tr. Helm's Wand. 
PI. 4- A nun. 48 Those north-eastern branches., as far as the 
light of history reaches, are. .found a horse-riding race. 

Horse-scorser.-scourser: seeHoBSE-coRSER. 
Ho •rse-se‘nse. U.S. colloq. Strong common 
sense ; 1 a coarse, robust, and conspicuous form 
of shrewdness often found in ignorant and rude 
persons; plain, practical good sense’ [Cent. Diet.). 

1870 Nation (N, V.) 38 Aug. 105 The new phrase — born 
in tne West, we believe — of‘ horse-sense’, which is applied 
to the intellectual ability of men who exceed others in prac- 
tical wisdom. 2872 C. D. Warner Backlog Studies 124 He 
was a plain man. .he had what is roughly known as 1 horse- 
sense and he was homely. 2884 Ne~.u Eng. fpil. Educ. 
XIX. 377 The latent ‘ horse-sense* of the American people 
may be relied on, in the end, to abate this nuisance. 

Horseshoe, horse-shoe (hp\iS|J/7), sb. 

1 . A shoe for a horse, now usually formed of a 
narrow iron plate bent to the outline of the horse’s 
hoof and nailed to the animal’s foot. 

Widely employed by the superstitious as an amulet, a 
protection from witchcraft, omen of good luck, etc. 

1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) VI. 255 Foure hors schoon. 
3485 Nottingham Rec. III. 245 Item fora hors shoo, .j d. ob. 
xSj^ Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. vii. 30 Makdonald 
.. with horschone he schod bis wife, and set tname on her 
solis with nailis. 3598 Shaks. Merry W. in. v. 123 To be 
throwne into the Thames, and coold, glowing-hot. . like a 
Horse-shoo. 2665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (1845) 348 The com- 
mon People of this Country have a Tradition, that *tis a 
lucky thing to find a Horse-shoe. 2751 Univ. Mag. in 
Hone Every-day Bk . II. 2457 No horseshoe nor magpye 
shall baffle our skill. 2824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xi. Your 
wife's a witch, man ; you should nail a horse-shoe on your 
chamber door. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. in. 
*v. J24 One of the ancient borse-shoes is described as con- 
sisting of a solid piece of iron. 2895 Elworthy Evil Eye 
vi. 2x7 Here in Somerset, horseshoes are nailed on stable 
doors, hung up to the ceilings above the horses,, or fastened 
to the walls of the cow-house, ‘ to keep off the pixies \ 
b. Horseshoes , the game of quoits, dial. 

■ 2825 in Brockett. 2846 Ibid. (ed. 3) I. 228 The game of 
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quoits is called 1 horse-shoes * in the North because son*, 
times played with horse-shoes. 

2 . Applied to things shaped like a horseshoe, or 
a circular arc larger thana semi-circle, a. generally. 

1489 Caxton Faylts of A. I. xxiv. 73 The baraylle <md( 
to be then ordred and made in manere of a hors-shoo. 

De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 330 The river making l 
kind of a double horse-shoe. 1770 Washington 
II. 298 The Ohio running round it in the nature of a hors* 
shoe. . 2790 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 337 When the dip forms 
what is called a horse-shoe, descending from one mountain 
or hill, and ascending on theopposite. i866Rogirs/1^7c. 
fp Prices I. xx. 507 The horseshoe which lies between the 
wooded hills of Maidenhead, Wycombe and Marlow. 

b. f ortification . (See quot. 1 704.) 

1698 Frocer Voy. 108 Three pieces of Fortification call'd 
Horse- Shooes.. 1704 T. Harris Lex. Techn., Horse-Shoot, h 
Fortification, is a work sometimes of a round, and some, 
times of an Oval Figure, raised in the Ditch of a Manhy 
Place, or in low Grounds, and border’d with a Parapet 
1727 tr. Freziefs Voy. 312 That Fortress has no other Out- 
works, besides a Horsc-shooe next the Port, and a little 
Cover’d -way. 

c. Ship-building. — Horseshoe clamp in 5 d, 

c 2850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 125 Horseshoes, large 
straps of iron or copper shaped like a horse-shoe and kt into 
the stem and gripe on opposite sides, through which they 
are bolted together to secure the gripe to the stem. 

d. Turning- lal he. (See quot.) 

2875 Knight Diet. Mcch., Horseshoe ..2. A movable 
support for varying the gearing and the velocity of the screw 
which moves the slide. 

3 . Hot. The same as horseshoe-vetch ; see 5d, 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 1 v. xxxi. 490 The thirde kinde is called 

. . in English Horse shoe. 3597 Gerarde Herbal it. d. 1057 
Horse shooe commeth vp in certaine vntilled and sunny 
places of Italy and Languedock. 37x1 J. Petiver in Phil. 
Trans . XXVII. 387 Horseshoes.. Tne Pods of this elegant 
Plant resemble a Half moon, or . Horse-shoe. 

4 . Zool. a. A horseshoe-crab : see 5 d. b. Art 
American name of a bivalve mollusc, Lutram 


elliptica , the oval otter- shell. 

2775 Romans Florida 302 A crab, .called in the southern 
province a king crab, and to the northward a horse-shoe. 
1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xv. (1883) 2x3 She seized alive 
horseshoe by the taiL 

5 . attrib. and Comb . a. Simple attrib. ‘of a 
horseshoe*, as in horseshoe-fashion, form, shape. > 

1722 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 26 Great Staus 
made Horse-shoo-Fashion. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 23/2 Nose 
..bordered by a wide crest of a horseshoe shape. J874 
Parker Goth. Archit. i. iii. 66 Norman arches arc not tin- 
frequent ly of the horse-shoe form. 

b. attrib. passing into adj. ‘Of the form of 
a horseshoe, or arc larger than a semicircle , ns 
horseshoe arch, bend, brooch, door, table. 

1795 Combe BoydelCs Thames II. 71 The horseshoe bend 
that begins at Mortlake. 2812-16 J. Smith PanonwtsS^ 
c$- Art 1. 131 A horse-shoe arch has its centre above thespnng. 
2873 Hayne in Tristram Moab 375 Arches distinctly ^ horse- 
shoe. 2884 Graphic 22 Nov. 538/1 The delegates took their 
places to the right and left of him at a horseshoe table, im 
T. B. Foreman Trif> to Spain etc. 64 Through the usual 
horse-shoe door, we enter an open court. 

c. similalive, parasynthetic, etc., as horsesm- 

shaped, horseshoe-like adjs. f 

177 6 Pennant Zool. IV. 48 A horse-sboe-shaped mark 01 
deep purple. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 
small room entered by a horse-shoe-like arch. 1095 > * *■ 
Gaz. 4 Sept. 3/3 The tunnel.. is 21 ft. high and 19ft. &r > 
and is horseshoe-shaped. .. , 

d. Special combs. ; horseshoe anvil (se 
quot.) ; horseshoe-bat, any species of bat having 

a nose-leaf more or less horseshoe-shaped, esp. 

Rhitiolophus femtm-equinurn, R. hipP^ st< p r0S > 
and Phyllorhina armigera ; horseshoe c amp 
(see quot.) ; horseshoe- crab, a crab-like 
of the genus Limultts, so called from the s ape 
of its shell; a king-crab; horseshoe-fern* (i 
New Zealand) Marattia fraxinea, called m J 
tralia potato fern (Morris Austral Eng. 1 9 / ' 
horseshoe goose, head, kidney, pognet j 
quots.); horseshoe-nail, a nail ofsoft iron for las _ 
ing on horseshoes ; hence horseshoe-nan ntae tt t 

rod ; horseshoe- vetch,aleguminous plant 

crepis comosa) bearing umbels of yellow -j 
and jointed pods each division of which resem 
a horseshoe. , w5l : c h 

2875 Knight Diet . Mcch., * Horseshoe-anvil, ^1^ 

corresponds in shape and size to the hoof of a v 0 j c of 

shanks which permit its adjustment in the soc ' * 
the anvil, in either a natural or a reversed posi • < ^ 

Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 140 The * Horse shoe P ® ) n ,he 
an odd protuberance round its upper hp, g. t w o 

form of an horse-shoe. 2847 Carpenter ~ ao1, the 

species are known in England under the nara 
Greater and Lesser Horse-shoe Bats. 2875 K ^ tra n by 
Jlfeck., * Horseshoe-clamp (S/t ip-building), an no p KS)0( 
which the gripe and fore-foot are attached. 1&0S -Vened 
Champlain iii. 11875) 231 The *horseshoe-cra 
his especial curiosity. 1849 Zoologist ^ Cham- 

Egyptian goose is the ‘ ^horse-shoe goose^ . # *7*' /’..-herein 
bers Cycl., * Horseshoe Head, a disease in Ir " a ^T ’ vaCU ity 
the sutures of the skull are too open, or too &*jj QrSC ,skCt 
is left between them, x 8S7 Syd. Soc. Lex., , ^ 

kidney . . a variety of the kidneys in man in win ^hoe- 
connected by their lower ends, so as to make o® , bent 
shaped organ. 2822 Imison Sc. <5- A rt 1. 4°9 / v^irse-sho* 
so that the two ends almost meet, is , T a vv : 4 <j lie 
magnet. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (18791 rotate 

bent it into a continuous ring, which .. he enus 
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rapidly close to the poles of a horse-shoe magnet. 1415- 
16 Durham MS. Suer. Roll, Et in furfure et *horsescho- 
nayle, xixj. xj d. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Client. II. 97 Six 
parts of iron in small fragments, as points of horse-shoe nails. 
1888 Law Rep. 13 App. Cas. 401 A patent for the manufac- 
ture of horse-shoe nails. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., * Horse- 
shoe Nail-machine , one in which rods of iron are shaped 
into nails for the purpose stated. 1894 Daily News 22 Jan. 
7/4 Rolled horseshoe nail rods (charcoal) are priced at £16 
1 or. 1760 J. Lee Inlrod. Bot. (1788) 282 Hippocrepis , 
*Horseshoe Vetch. 

Ho'rseslioe, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. Shoe v.] 

1. tram. To provide with horseshoes. 

2. Arch. To make (an arch) horseshoe-shaped. 

1874 J. Fercusson Nisi. Archil, (ed. 2) r. iv. vi. I. 391 

A Sassanian arch . . horse-shoed to the extent of one-tenth 
of its diameter. 

So Horse -shoer (-J>7:ai), one who makes horse- 
shoes, or shoes horses ; Ho’rse-shoeing, the art 
or craft of shoeing horses. 

1591 Sparry tr. Cation's Geomancic 76 Craftsmen working 
byyron, as horse-shooers, locke-smiths, and such like. 1869 
G. Fleming {title) Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 11/2 The horse-shoers wore new 
russet leather aprons, with blood-red horseshoe stamped in 
the centre. 

Ho‘rse-skin. The skin of a horse; leather 
made of a horse’s skin. Also attrib . 

£1340 Cursor M. 2250 (Fairf.) f>a‘i dight ham..wi|j hors 
skynnys and camel hide. 1654 tr. Martinis Cong. China 
35 Their Boots . . of Horse-skin very neatly drest. 1851 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, v. The soft clinging sand already 
overtopped my horse-skin boots. 

Horse-tail, hoTsetail. 

1. A horse’s tail. 

cx\ao Dcstr. Troy 10311 He..Festnyt hym..by his fete 
euyn, Hard by the here of his horse tayle. #2533 Ld. 
Berners Hnott Ixxxi. 251, I say and iuge that Gerarde be 
drawen at horse taylles, and then hangyd. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam . Shr. iv. i. 96 Let them, .not presume to touch a haire 
of my Masters horse-taile, till they kisse their hands. 1737 
Pope Hor. E/ist. it. i. 63 Then by the rule that made the 
Horse-tail bare, I pluck out year by year, as hair by hair. 
1846 H. Torrens Rem. Milit. Hist. 1 . 162 The Turk . . 
made his standard of a horse-tail. 

b. Used in Turkey as an ornament, as a military 
standard, the symbol of war, and as an ensign 
denoting the rank of a pasha : see Tail ; hence, 
fthe office of a pasha ( obs .). Anciently used also 
by the Bulgarians. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 695 Horse-tailes are 
great jewels, and two slaves will be given for one taile. 
1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1860/6 The King of Poland has taken 
two Horse Tails (which are the Turks Signals of War). 
2703 Maundrell fount. ferns. (1721) 127 Next were 
brought the Bassa’s two Horse Tails. i7i* Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 709 The sultan has resolved, .to renew 
the war against Muscovy, having for that end caused the 
horse tail (their signal of war) to be placed again before 
the seraglio. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 5 June, The dey 
will make you a horse-tail. 1840 Blachw. Map". XLVII. 
2x9 While all Christendom trembled at the sight of the 
horse tails, Soliman died. 1847 Disraeli Tattered yi. x. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. v. viii. II. 423 They [the Bulgarians] 
were to go to battle no longer under their old national 
ensign, the horse-tail, but under the banner of the Cross. 

2. The common name of the genus Equisetum , 
consisting of cryptogamous plants with hollow 
jointed stems, and whorls of slender branches at 
the joints ; the whole having some resemblance to 
a horse’s tail. 

1538 Turner Libel lus , Hippuris , latinis dicitur equise- 
tum, aut cauda equina, .aliquibus dicitur Hors tayle, non- 
nullis Hally Water stryncle, Dysshewasshynges. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb.x. (1586) 45 For Pasture or 
Meddowe..the woorst as Plinie saith, is Russhes, Fearne, 
and Horsetayle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 31 The 
Water spider, hath two^ hairy geniculated horns, knotted or 
joynted at several divisions like . . Hors-tayl. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau’s Bot. xxxii. 488 Wood Horsetail has the leaves 
compound or divided, and the spikes at the end of the same 
sterns.^ 1873 Mrs. King Disciples, Ugo Bassi iv. (1877) 146 
Brushing past the rigid arms Of hideous giant horsetails. 

b. ^Female Horse-tail, an old name for 
Hippuris or Mare’s-tail, a phanerogamous plant 
somewhat resemblingis^fjWwtfnn habit. Shrubby 
Horse-tail, name for shrubs of the genus Ephedra 
(N. O. Gnelacex), having small scale-like leaves 
resembling the branches of Equisetum. Tree 
Hor 86 -tail = horse tail-tree : see 5. 

ig 97 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccccxlii. 057 Cauda equina 
fxtnina , the female Horse taile. 2794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xi. 116 In the books it [Hippuris] is called Female 
Horsetail or Mare’s-taiL 1884 Miller Plant-n., Horse- 
tail, Great Shrubby, Ephedra distachyeu Ibid., Casuarina 
eguisetifolia, . .Swamp Oak of Australia, Tree-Horse-tail. 

3. * A hippurite.’ {Cent. Did.) 

4. Anat. The leash of nerves in which the spinal 
cord ends : called in mod.L. cauda equina. 

5. attrib . and Comb., as horsetail-like ad]., horse- 
tail standard (see I b) ; resembling a horse’s tail, 
as horse-tail cloud , loch ; also horsetail-lichen, 
name for various species of Alcdona , esp. A. 
jubata , having a slender pendulous thallus; 
horsetail-tree, a tree of the genus Casuarina, esp. 
the Australian C. eqtiiselifolia, so called from the 
resemblance of the leatless jointed branches to 
those of Equisetum. 

1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood C, Aske Humors, 


why a Feather he doth weare?..Or what he - doth with 
such a Horse-taile Iocke ? x6iz Pasg nil's Night-Cap (1877) 
7 His sweet worship with his horse-taile Iocke. 1831 
Howitt Seasons (1837) 228 The vault of heaven was strewn 
with what are called horse-tail clouds. X89X Pall Mall G. 
23 Oct. 3/2 [A yucca with] enormous horsetail- like panicles 
of white flowers. 

Hcrrseward, orig. to horse-ward : see -ward. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. xviii. (1632) 901 Giuing 
command to make themselues shortly ready, for their Lords 
were to horse- ward. 

Ho*rs e-way. A road by which a horse may 
pass ; a bridle-road ; sometimes = cart-road. 

985 Charter of PE thelred in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 219 
To horswejes heale. 1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 66 
With owt the Citys ys an horse wey vnder neth a mown* 
teyn. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Any common high- 
way cartway horseway or fotewayes. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. 
i. 58 GIou. Know’st thou the way to Douer? Edg. Both 
style and gate ; Horseway and foot-path. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. IV. x, I therefore walked back by the horse-way, 
which was five miles round, though the footway was but two. 
1875 Poste Gains iv. § 3 A right of horse-way or carriage- 
way through his land. 

Horsewhip (hp-JS|hwip), sb. A whip for driv- 
ing or controlling a horse. 

1694 G. Fox yml. (1827) I. 108 Then they . . put me into 
* the stocks, .. and they brought dog- whips and horse-whips, 
threatening to whip me. 1766 Smollett Trav. I. xv. 254 
(Jod.) Riding out.. with his horsewhip in his hand. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias x. xi. (Rtldg.) 377 Those impracticable 
beings, on whom good example, good advice, and a good 
horsewhip, are equally thrown away. 

Hcrrsewhip, v. [f.*prec. : cf. Whip zt.] trans. 
To chastise with a horsewhip. 

1768 Bickerstaff Lionel <$- Clarissa 111. ii, If you are a 
gentleman, you shall fight me ; if you are a scrub, I’ll 
horsewhip you. 1829 Lytton Devereux v. v, I will fulfil 
your errand, and horsewhip him soundly. 1877 Black Green 
Past, viii, If I were a man I would horsewhip him. 
fig. 1790 J. B. Moreton Matin. IV. lnd. 183 That he 
horsewhips and shoots you dead with a murdering infamous 
tongue. 

Hence Ho*rsewhipped ppl. a., Ho’rsewhip- 
ping vbl. sb. Also Ho'rsewhipper, Horse- 
whipsbip. 

C1774 T. Erskine in Spirit Pub. frills. (1799) III. 320 
To save thy horse-whipp’d back from daily fears. x8oB — 
Ep. to Mrs. Clarke ibid. V. 405 A horse-whipper of carpets. 
1829 Lytton Devereux v. v, If ever you meet him, give 
him a good horse-whipping on my account. 1842 Tail’s 
Mag. IX- 457 Ballinasloe, where this person performed his 
feat of horsewhipship. 1875 \V- S. Hayward Love agst. 
World 20 If he tamely submits to a horsewhipping, he 
must be more or less than man. 

Horsewoman (hpusiwmman). A woman 
who rides on horseback; a female equestrian. 
Usually with qualifying adj. 

1564-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 58 Your mother 
was a good horsewoman, and loued ridyng well as any 
gentlewoman that euer I knewe in my life. 2626 Middle- 
ton Worn. Beware Wont. 11. i, Sh’ad need be a good 
horsewoman, and sit fast. 18x4 Jane Austen Mansf. 
Park vii, His comments on Miss Crawford’s great clever- 
ness as a horsewoman. 1887 Frith Autobiog. I. xxi. 279 
Miss Gilbert was a most accomplished horsewoman. 

Hence HoTsewomanship. 

1857 Tail's Mag. XXIV. 332 Her excellent and bold 
horsewomanship attracted .. admiration. 2882 ‘Annie 
Thomas’ A Her ton Towers II. vi. 105 A severe critic upon 
horsewomanship. 

Horsiness (hpusines). [f. Horsy a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being horsy, esp. in sense 2. 

1864 Daily Tel. 19 July, There is no keeping clear of 
* horsiness’ and the horsey. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary in. 
v, It shall be all my study for one hour To rose and lavender 
my horsiness, Before I dare to glance upon your Grace. 
x88z Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. vi. 217 The St. Aubyn 
girls. . finding him a kindred spirit in horseyness and doggy- 
ness, took him at once into their confidence. 

Ho'rsing, vbl. sb. [f. Horse v. + -ingU] 

1. Provision of horses or cavalry. 

1382 WyclifXVn/. xvii. 16 Bi noumbre of horsynge arered 
[Vulg. equitatus nuttier o sublevatus ]. c 2400 Rowland O. 
389, I hafe horssynge at my will, c 1650 Dott Be Ilian ts^ 72 
Send half of your men .. taking with them double horsing 
that when we arrive, .we may find fresh horses. 2896 N. B. 
Daily Mail 17 June 4 The ordinary expenses for horsing, 
traffic, and general management [of a tramway], 

2. The 1 covering ’ of a mare. 

2552 Huloet, Horsynge^ of a mare. 2565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus , Catulio , to desire the male : .. to go to rutter : 
to horsing : to blissoning. 2577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. 111. (1586) 125b, She.. is taken to be barren.. y* takes 
not at y* first horsing. 2727 Pope, etc. Mart. Script. 1. vL 

3. A mounting as on a horse ; a Hogging in- 
flicted while on another’s back : see Horse v. 4 b. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury nt. 205/2 Horsing, of Beer, is 
the setting of one Barrel upon two. __ 2824 W. Irving T. 
.Trav. I. 261, I felt so indignant at the ignominious horsing 
I had incurred. 

4. Cutlery trade. (See qnot.) 

2831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 1. 292 What Is technically 
called the horsing, being in fact, the seat or saddle upon 
which the grinder sits astride while at work. 2870 Reade 
[ see second quot. in 5]. 

5. atlrib. and Comb.', horsing-block, stone = 
Horse-block 1 and 2 ; horsing-chain, the chain 
that fastens a grinder’s seat to the framework of 
the grindstone. 

2662 Mancie. Court Leet Rec. (1887' IV. 300 For a Horse ing 
stone att Hyde Crosse. 1662 GurNALL Chr. in Arm. verse 
18. ■viii. § 3 (1669) 452/2 [He] makes his seeming piety to God 


but as a horsing-block to get into the Creatures Saddle. 
2708 Thoresby Diary (Hunter) II. 13 We met with a great 
number of horsing-stones, each of three steps, but cut out of 
one entire stone. 2856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Horsing 
block, a square timber framing, used in forming excavations 
for raising the ends of the wheeling planks. 1870 E. Pea- 
cock Ratf Skirl. II. 23 A stone horsing-block stood near 
the doorway. 2870 Reade Put yourself in his place I. 201 
The stone went like a pistol-shot, and snapped the horsing- 
chains like thread .. tne grinder.. had fallen forward on his 
broken horsing. 

Ho'rsing',///. a. [f. as prec. + -IKG 2 ; but in 
sense I, app. for phrase a-harsing^ 

1. Of a mare : Desiring the horse ; in heat. 

2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iii. (1586) 226 b, When 
you perceive y l she is Horsing, .put to your stallion. 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § ion Mares come into 
season about February, and continue to be horsing, as it is 
called, until the end of June or middle of July. 

+ 2 . Riding on orhavingtodo with horses; horsy. 
c 1623 Middleton No Wit like a Woman's ji. iii, A young 
horsing gentleman. 

Horsly, obs. f. Hoarselt, Horsely. Horson, 
obs. f. Whoreson. Horst, dial. f. Hurst. 
Horsy (h^usi), a. Also -ey. [f. Horse sb. + -y.] 
1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a horse 
or horses. 


2592 Spenser Virg. Gnat 42 Th* halfe-horsy people, Cen- 
tames hight. 1864 Daily Tel. 29 Oct., Elk-flesh is a 
decidedly horsey species of game. 

2. Having to do with horses; addicted or de- 
voted to horses, horse-racing, and matters of the 
stable ; affecting the dress and language of a groom 
or jockey. 

285a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 1. 3 [His] grootny 
gait and horsey propensities. 2858 Almae Mat res 6 The 
horsy individual then related an anecdote. 2881 Athenxum 
29 Mar. 392/1 ‘In Luck’s Way’ is a horsy, if not a racy 
story. 288z Miss Braddon Mt. Royal\ I. v. in They, .were 
both horsey and doggy, and plain-spoken to brusqueness. 

3. Of the mare : Desiring the horse. 

2870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1012 Separated from 
other mares, which, becoming horsy, will kick them. 

4. Comb., as horsy-looking, -minded. 

2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixiv. 361 He’s 
a horsey lookin’ sort o’ man. 1886 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. 
May 183/2 Horsey-minded road trustees and sheriffs. 

Hence Ho*rsyism, horsy quality and practice; 
Ho*rsily adv., in a horsy manner. 

2882 Daily News 31 Jan. 5/7 Horseyism is a word that 
has been coined to express that inexplicable affinity which 
equine pursuits seem to have in some countries with rough 
manners and loud oaths. 1889 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 624/2 If 
he be horsily inclined. 

Hort, obs. form of Hurt. 
t Ho’rtal, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. hort -us 
garden r -al : cf. med.L.horldle,-dlis{Du Cange).] 
Growing in a garden ; cultivated. 

C2700 A. de la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 316 Flowers, as 
well hortal as wild. 

Hortation (hpJt/^’Jhn). [ad. L. hortdtion-em, 
n. of action f. hot lari to encourage, exhort.j The 
action of exhorting or inciting ; exhortation. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 98 The Albianis, in- 
flammit. .be this hortation, come forthwartweill arrnyait on 
thairennimes. x 620 G ra no e R Z. og. 4 Propounded in forme 
ofacommandement, counsell, hortation. 2721 Stkype Eccl. 
Mem. an. 1548 (R.) That lie should by his hortation set the 
commons against the nobility and gentlemen. 

Hortative (hpMtativ), a. and sb. [ad. L. hor- 
tdtiv-us, f. hortari to exhort : see -ive.] 

A. adj. Characterized by exhortation, serving 
or tending to exhort. 

2623 Cockeram, Hortaline , belonging to exhortation. 
2652 Howell Venice 63 Hereupon Pope Vrban came.. and 
made this hortative Oration. 1854 Tail's Mag. XXI. 364 
The narrative . . is vastly more interesting than the didactic 
or hortative.^ 2882 Farrar EarlyChr. 1. 445 Many hortative 
and illustrative digressions. 

B. sb. A hortatory speech ; an address intended 
to exhort or encourage. 

2607-22 Bacon Ess., Marriage <5- Single Life (Arb.) s63 
Generalls commonlye intheirehortativesputt Mcninminde 
of theire wives and Children, c 2645 Howell Lett. 11650) I. 
72 Others incited him to it, and among other h'ortatives 
they told him [etc.]. 1884 faunt in 'punk 253 So encourag- 

ing [were] the ho natives of Kinioch. 

Hence Ho'rtatively adv., in a hortative manner; 
by way of exhortation. 

2882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 44 Arc we to understand this 
phrase hortatively? 

Hortator (hp-it^tai). [a. L. horialor , agent-n. 
f. hortari to exhort.] One who exhorts or en- 
courages ; an exhorter. 

2880 L. Wallace Ben-llur 240 With an angry crash, 
down fell the gavel of the hortator. 

Hortatory (h^itatari), a. [ad. late L. horta- 
lori-us , f. hortari to exhort ; see -ory.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by, exhortation or 
encouragement ; hortative, exhortatory. . 

ISS6 A. T>wEn S . Stcrrl^ i (.& 5 > 

Dehortstorie. 1611 T. Taylok Comm. Til*’ *- 9 ' 11 3* 

doctrinall part followeth the hortatone. <11724 j ■ * . 

JSwcll (,831) 1 . 38! ' Law's Soioas Cal! Ite 
finest piece Of hortatory theology _tn any an uage tBg 
W. C Smith HiLla (1879) *73 That n.ght be »cnt cn, 

ceaseless, in his hortatory tone. . 

Hortensial, a. ? Obs. [f. L. hortensu, -jus, 
of or belonging to a garden (f. bonus garden) 

2(1-3 
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+ -AL. ] Of or belonging to a garden ; growing or 
cultivated in gardens. 

1655 W, How Let. 20 Sept, in Sir IK Br ozone's Wks. {1848) 
III. 517 Wee shall ndde our experiments; to this, hor ten- 
siail . . to that, vtedicinaU. 1664 Evelyn Sylva Introd. § 3 
Such (trees] as are satire and hortensial. 

Horte'nsian, a. ? Obs. [f. as prec. + -AN.] 

— prec. 

1657 Tomlinson Renan's Bis/. 229 Mallows .. is cither 
Hortensian ..orSylvestrian, 3807R0BINS0 a Archarol.Gr.rca 
in. i. 188 Venus was named ovpavta, the celestial; ..■qiv 
kt) Troir, the hortensian. 

Hor ter, obs. form of Hurter sb . 

Horfceyard : see Hortyard. 

Horfcicolous (hpiti'kdbs), a. rare. [f. L. 
hortus garden + col-cre to inhabit + -ous. Cf. mod. 
F. horlicolci] ‘Inhabiting or growing in the 
garden 7 (Mayne Ex/os. Lex. 1854). 

+ Horti’CUlist. Obs . rare . [f. med.L. horti- 
cttla, -ulus (Du Cange), ‘gardener’ (?for L. *hor- 
t icola , like agricola'), f. hortus garden + col- ere to 
cultivate + -1ST. (Cf, agricolist in same poem.)] 

A horticulturist. 

1754 Dodslcy Pub. Virtue, Agric . jr, 135 On Culture's 
hand Alone, do these Horticulists rely Y 
t Ho’rticultor. Obs. rare . [ad. L. type 

*/iorlicultor , f. hortus garden + cult or cultivator. 
Cf. mod.F . horticulteurl] = Horticulturist. 

3760 Bp. Hjlderslev in W. Hanbury Charities Church 
Langton (1767) 1 14 To have paid my respects to the 
renowned horticultor at Church-Langton. 

Horticultural (li&itikwltiural), a. [f. as 
next + -al.] Of or pertaining to horticulture ; 
connected with the cultivation of a garden. 

1778-9 V. Knox Ess. cxv. (R.), I should not hesitate to 
allot the first place, in an estimate of horticultural graces, to j 
the weeping willow. 3805 T, A. Knight {title) Report of ! 
a Committee of the Horticultural Society of London. 3820 j 
Shf.lley Witch Ail. xxxii, Like an horticultural adept, 
Stole a strange seed, and wrapt it up in mould. 3872 Yeats 
Grczvth Comm. 14 1 (Haarlem] early celebrated for its horti- , 
cultural produce. I 

Horticulture (hputikpdtiui, -tjai). [ad. L. 
type *horticultura cultivation of a garden, f. hortus 
garden + cult lira Culture : after agriculture, Cf. 
mod.F. horticulture, admitted by Acad. 1835.] 

The cultivation of a garden ; the art or science of 
cultivating or managing gardens, including the 
growing of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 

3678 PHiLLirs(ed. 4) App., Horticulture, the tillage, dress* 
ing, or improvement of Gardens, as Agriculture of other 
Grounds. 3699 Evelyn Acetaria Ep. I)ed. a j b, The Pro- 
duct of Horticulture, and the Field. 1713 A. Evans Vcr • 
tu mints xix, Hail, Horticulture’s Sapient King ! Receive 
the Homage which we bring. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. 1. 410 Temple, in his intervals ot leisure, had tried many 
experiments in horticulture. 

Horticulturist (hpjiikirltiurist). [f. prec. + 
-1ST.] One who practises the art of horticulture ; 
a gardener; esp. one who practises gardening 
scientifically as a profession. 

_ x8x8 Todd, Horticulturist, one who is fond of, or skilled 
in, the art of cultivating gardens. 3820 Scott Abbot xxvxxx. 
3836 Prichard^ Phys. Hist. Man I. i. § 5. 139 Hybrid 
plants are continually produced in gardens.. by a process 
well known to horticulturists; 

Hortle, obs. form of Hurtle. 

Hortolan, h.ortulan(e, obs. ff. Ortolan. 
Hortour, obs. form of Hurter sb. 1 
Hortulan (hputi;71an), a. {sb.) Also 7-9 
hortulane, 8 hortuline. £ad. L. hortuldn-us of 
or ’belonging to a garden, sb. a gardener, f. 
horlul-us dim. of hort-us garden. In earlier form 
Ortolan, from It. ortolano.'] Of or belonging 
to a garden or gardening; garden-. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. Ep. Ded.,This Hortulan Kalen- 
dar is yours. 3669 J._ Rose Eng. Vineyard Pref., All 
things which concern Ills hortulan profession. 1783 W. F. 
Maktyn Geog. Mag. II. 236 Fruits and other hortulane 
productions are drawn. by dogs round the streets, a 18x7 
T. Dwight Traz>. New Eng. (1821) II. 311 The hortulan 
vegetables, common to other parts of New-England. 3822 
New Monthly Mag. IV. 83 A rarer display of architectural 
and hortulan splendour. 

+ 33. sb. A gardener, Obs. rare. 

1526 [see Ortolan]. 

f Hor tula- nary., a. Obs. rare. ^ Hortulan a. 

17x5 Pirns Life Dr. Rtuiclijfe 24 The Doctor’s servants 
made such a Havock amongst his Hortulanary Curiosities. 

II Hortus siccus (hputr/s si*k£s)* [Lat., = dry 
garden.] An arranged collection of dried plants ; 
a herbarium. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. Pref.Bij, It is a 
Collection of all the Plants of those Countries, which in 
Kotanick terms is called a Hortus Siccus. 3759 Johnson 
Idler No. 64 r 5, 1 . .bought a Hortus Siccus of inestimable 
value. 3824 Miss^Mitford Village Ser. 1, (1863) 38 Flowers 
in the court looking fit. for a hortus siccus. 3853 Kane 
Grinnell Ex/, vi. 48 (Stanf.) The furs were packed, my 
sketches and wet hortus siccus (mosses, etc.] properly com- 
bined, and we started again. 

Jig. 1763 Gray Let. to Wharton 5 Aug., [At Cambridge] 
where no events grow, though we preserve those of former 
days, by way of Hortus Siccus in our libraries. 1790 Burke 
Er. Rev. (ed. 3) 13 The ample collection of known classes, 
genera, and species, which at present -beautify the hortus 
siccus of dissent. 


4 Ho’rtyard. Obs. Also 6-7 horteyard, liort- 
ynrd. [An affected alteration of orchard, frequent 
in 16— 1 7th c.> influenced by L. hortus garden. The 
earliest OF. form was ortgeard, whence later orceard , 
ME, orchard (from cisoo); in 16th c. this was 
written by some ortyard , after med.L. orlus or It. 
orlo garden, and still later hortyard . ] A garden 
of fruit trees, an Orchard ; sometimes a garden 
in general. 

1555 W. Watrcman Pardle Eacions. App. 323 He that 

J ilanteth an hortcyarde. 3562 Turner Herbal 11. 60 a, The 
>ortyard of Pembrook ball in Cambrigde. 3579-80 North 
Plutarch {1 895) I. 226 Pety larceny, as robbing mens horte* 
yards and gardens of frmte. 3677 Plot Oxjordsh. 15 Any 
one that suspects the Echo to be really in the Hortyard, and 
not in the Garden, go but into it. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 
Plan, Of the Hort-Yard and Potagere; and what Fruit- 
Trees. .may be admitted into a Garden. 

Hor wed : see Hory v. 

Horw3, hor3(e, filth; see Hore sb. 

Hory, horry, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: a. 1 
Loris, 3-4 hori, bore, 4 horie, 4-5 hory, hoory, 8 
horry, ydial.hovrry ; 0.4-5 hor ow( 0,(7 horrow). 
[OE. horig, f. horh, honv-, hor-, Ho re sb. + -Y. The 
ordinary OE. horig naturally gave ME. hori, hory. 
Chaucers hor owe ( cited by Bullokar and Cock cram 
as borrow ) attaches itself app. to the inflexional 
horg- in horg-um, etc. : cf. Holy, Hallow.] 

Foul, dirty, filthy ; slanderous. 
a. c 1000 Canons of JE If ric § 22 in Thorpe Laws 1 1, 350 Dxt 
his reaf ne beo horij. czooo sElpric Horn. I. 528 Mid 
horiuin reafe. c 220a T tin. Colt. Horn. 141 Clensunge pat 
is ^t brinS hori to clene. a 1300 Sev. Sins, Pride 23 in 
E, E. A (1862) 19 Hit nis bote a hori feile. 2382 Wyclif 
Lev. xxii. 5 He that..shal touche.. eny vnclene, whos 
touch ynge is hoory [2388 foul], shal be vnclenc vnto theeuen. 
c 1400 Lanfraitc's Cirnrg. 82 An hory wounde shal be heelid, 
in remeuynge awey )?e crust eipere hike pat is in him. CX420 
Chron. Vi tod. 1870 pis synfulle world e pat so horry ys. 1746 
Exmoor Scold.yL.DS.) 15^ Thy Waistcoat oil horry. xB8o 
Tf.nnyson Village Wife vii, A howry owd book. 3882 N. 
Line. Gloss., Hcnvery x dirty, filthy. 

p. [c 1000 A/ollonius (2834) 13 Mid horh^um scicelse.] 
c 2374 Chaucer Com/I. Mars 206 Somtyme envyous folke 
with tunges horowe departen hem alas. ? c 1400 Plowman'' s 
T. 2097 They were noughty, foule, and horowe. 2616 
Bullokar, Harrow, beastfie ,* base, slaunderous. 

Hence + Ho-ryness. Obs. 

c 2425 Ettg. Cong. /ret. xxviii. 66 Mych horynesse [Rawl. 
MS. felth] or oryble synnes, that me ne aght nat to speke of. 

t Hory, v. Obs. Forms : 2-3 hore3-en, hory- 
en, 4 horew-en, horw-en. [OE. type *horgian, 
f. hong (see prec.) ; cf. hergian, Harry.] train. 
To make hory, foul, or filthy; to defile, pollute. 

c x2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 201 We habbep don of us pe ealde 
man pe us horejede alle. c r 275 in O. E. Mtsc. 92 Lest he 
schulde his saule horyen and schede. 23. . E. E. A Hit. P. 
b. 335 Of vche clene comly kynde enclose seuen makez Of 
vche horwed, in ark halde bot a payre. 

Horydest, 2nd sing. pa. t. of Horue v. Obs . 
Hos, obs. form of Hoarse. 

Hosanna (hezrema), int., sb. and v. Forms : 
1 osanna, 4 ossanna, 4-7 osanna, 6 hosianna, 
osan, 7 ho«annah, 6- hosanna, [ad. late L. 
osanna , hosanna (Vulg.), ad. Gr. waavva, Laavva, 
repr. the Heb. hoshap-na, abbreviated 

form of NrnjJWn hoshtcdh-iind save, pray I 
Cf. Ps. cxviii. 25, Ixxxvi. 2. In Rabbinical litera- 
ture the phrase occurs as a word in POXRjqrrdP 
ydm-hoshapnd, 1 hosanna-day the seventh day of 
the Feast of Booths, also as a name for the 
palm (or willow) branches carried in procession.] 
A. int. An exclamation, meaning / Save now 1 ’ 
or 1 Save, pray ! !, occurring in Ps. cxviii. 25, which 
forms part of the Iiallel at the Passover, and was 
in frequent liturgical use with the Jews, as an 
appeal for deliverance, and an acclamation or 
ascription of praise to God. At the entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem it was shouted by the Galilean 
pilgrims in recognition of His Messiahship (Matt; 
xxi. 9, 15; Markxi. 9, 10; John xii, 13), and it 
lias been used from early times in the Christian 
Church as an ascription of praise to God and Christ. 

czooo Ags. Gos/. Mark xi. 9, 20 Osanna \Lindisf. la hml 
wusig] sy sebleisod se pe com on drihtnes naman .: Osanna 
on heahnessum.. <33300 Cursor 'M. 25031 Osanna, lauerd ! 
welcum pou be, Quar has pou,ben sa lang? Ibid. 15106 
Nu sais alle ossanna ! 1377 Langl. P. PI B. xvm. 9 How 
I osanna by orgonye [C. orgone] olde folke songen. 1382 
1 Wyclif Matt . xxi. 9 The cumpanyes that wenten before, 
and that sueden, crieden, seyinge, Osanna [gloss that is, 
I preie, saue], to the sone of Dauuh... Osanna in the heepst 
thingis (2526 Tindale, 1535 Coverd. hosianna, 2534 tin- 
dale hosarma]. 3567 Gude <$• Godlie B. (1897) 398 For our 
gude man in heuin dois regne .. Quhar Angellis singis euer 
Osan. 1625 Sanderson Senn. 1. 117 The abridgment., 
which some have made of the whole book of Psalms, but 
into two^vords, Hosannah, and Hallelujah. • 271 8 Watts 
Ps. cxviii iv. v, Hosanna in the highest strains The church 
on^ earth can raise. iBix Heder Hymn, Hosanna to the 
living Lord,. To Christ, Creator, Saviour, King, Let earth, 
let heaven, Hosanna sing. 

B. sb. A cry or shout of 1 hosanna * ; a shout of 
praise or adoration. 


3641 Milton Ch. Govt. it. in, All men with loud hosannas 
will confess her greatness. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. iv. 5 x ,, 2 . 
The acclamations and hosannahs of the multitude, im 
Porn Eloisa 353 When loud Hosannas rise. i846 Bryast 
Poems, Death Slavery ii, Our rivers roll exulting, and their 
banks Send up hosannas to the firmament 1 

G. vb. trans . To address, applaud, or escort 
with shouts of ‘ hosanna \ 

2697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 46 This James 
Nayfor suffer’d himself to be Hosanna ‘d into Bristol, as 
Christ was into Jerusalem. 3775 P. Oliver in T.IIutchb . 
son's Diary 31 Oct. (1886) II. 110 They Hosanna’d a man 
who was known to be infamous in all vices. 1851 H. A.vcvs 
Serin. (1861) 143 The act of him who has been much hosait- 
naed as if he were a Saviour. 

Hosband, -bond, obs. ff. Husband. 
Hosch, obs. form of Hush. 

Hose (h^z), sb. Forms: Sing, and collect f l 
j hosa, 3- hose ; 3-6 hosso, 4-7 hoose, 5 hoyse, 
5 -6 Sc. hois, 6 hoys, Sc, hoss, hoiss, hoyss, 
hoess, howis, 6-8 hoase, 7 *SV. hoise, 8-9 erron. 
Sc, sing. ho. El, a. 3- hosen, (5 hoosen, hausyn, 
hosin, 5-6 -yn, 6 -one, hozen) ; 0. 4-7 hoses, 
(4 hoosis, 4-6 hosis, 5 hossys, 6 hosys). [OE 
hosa * (? hose, hosu) = OHG. hosa (MDu., MLG., 
MHG., Ger. hose hose, trousers, Du. hoos stocking, 
water-hose), ON. hosa, Da. hose stocking; app. 

OTeut. *hos6n-. Of German origin are the 
Romanic forms, med.L. hosa, osa , Ob', host , heme, 
It. uosa, OSp. huesa , OPg. osa, Pr. oza legging; 
Welsh and Com. hos are from Eng.] 

1. An article of clothing for the leg; sometimes 
reaching down only to the ankle as a legging or 
gaiter, sometimes also covering the foot like a 
long stocking, i* a. sing. Obs. 

a xioo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 327/29 Caliga , vtl 
ocrea , hosa. 51205 Lay. . 15216 pat ale nome a long sax 
& laiden bi his sconke wiS inne his hose. t2477Coctom 
Jason 49 The firste man that he mette with an hose on 
that one foot and none on that other. 1483 Cath. Avgl 
189/2 An Hose {A. Hoyse), caliga , caliguta. 1490 Caxto.v 
Encydos xxiv. 89 Dydo beynge ther present.. with one 
fote bare and the other hosse on. 1573-80 Bar et Ah. H 
664 An Hose, or nether stocke, cntrale. ? M 0. 
Boil can's Lutrin tv. 218 One Chanon ran With one hose 
off, the other scarcely on. 

p. fl. hosen, arch: or dial . ; hoses, obs. Sense 
as in 7. 

a 2225 After. R. 420 Ine sumer jje habbeS Ieaue uorto gon 
and sitten baruot ; and hosen wiSuten uaumpez, and ligge 
ine ham hwoso iikeS. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) Soij/s 
chanberlein him bro^te. .Amorewe uor to we . n L a u p€irC 
hosen [v.tt. hoses, hose] of say. c 2300 Havcloklbo Haue- 
lok..Hauede neyper hosen ne shon, Ne nonekines opein 
wede. 2382 Wyclif Acts xii. 9 Be thou gurd bitore, ana 
do on thi hosis [Vulg. caligas], ^2386 Chaucer/ rol.\$ 
Hir hosen vveren of fyn scarlet reed, c 240° ^ 

(1839) v * 59 0ure l° rci seyde to Moyses, ‘Do of pm h 2 
and thi senon : for the place pat pou stondest on is 
holy and blessed’. C1460 Fortescue Abs. tf Lun. Oion. 
iii. (18851 1 34 Thair hausyn beth of lyke caunuas, and passjT 
not thair kne, wher fore thai beth gartered and tner tn 
bare. 2530 Palsgr. 232/2 Hosyn and shossys, ctiaitnv . 
^okth tr. Gucuara's Diall Pr. Jpo b 'x #> y , ear |( l ? 


2557 North tr. Gucuara's Diall Pr. 290 b'i . ,' Y J aMI P B 
hosen very close, a 1732 Gay Past. (}.), W dish* tjwr 1 
wash, or hosen darn? 2882 Gd. Words 602 u>th 
spruce knee-breeches, hosen and buckles. . . 

. 7. collect . pi. hose. In mod. use = Stocking 
reaching to the knee. Half-hose , short stockings 

or socks. # • c a 

From hose (as if —hoes), a false sing, ho, stocking, is faun 
in Sc. #M l 

3297 (see p]. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vni. 3 1 P al P, 6 
off paire hose and paire schone. 3538 Aberdeen Leg. > . 
(Jam.) To pay him x sh. & the witer part of a p . . 
hoyss. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 82 b, Some, go 
their hose out at heles. 1579 Inv. R. Wardr. (r»*5/ , 
Ten howis sevvit with reid silk, grene silk and bia • 
3591 Shaks. Two Gent. n. L 83 Hee beeing in loue, cm 
not see to garter his hose. 3660 Acts Council h 
glen in D. Ure Hist. Rutherglen (1793)65 A P a,re .°L ] £ f t 
and hoise. 1715 Ramsay Christ's A irk Or. 11. xxi, , H 
leg ho was flung. 2776-81 Gibbon Dec 1 4 P- * xV * 
legs and feet were clothed in long hose and open s , 
2807 Hogg Mount. Bard 193 His shoon was VMsQ 
weight a-piece; On ilka leg a ho had he. 

Cal at. Gt. Exhib. 588 Merino hose, half-hose, and sac 
1892 Labour Commission Gloss, s.v., Wroughi-hos , 
elastic class of hosiery made wholly upon a hana-m , 
Jig. j 6 7 o Eachard Cont. Clergy 59 We must put on 
hose of faith, # r 

b. pi. Coverings for the legs forming par 0 

suit of armour ; greaves. . . . n 0 f 

c 2205 Lay. 21136 His sconken he helede mid In . 
stele. 23 . . Guy Warm. (A.) 3851 Hosen of iren he n ^ 
drawe. c 3380 Sir Ferumb. 235 Wip is hosen of ’ ms 
by-gon. £’2440 Partono/e 3907 Armed weie > j 
of mayle made of stele. n . 

c. Ones heart in ones hose : see. H eart 54 * • 

+ 2. Sometimes an article of clothing for tn b 

and loins, = bi eeches, drawers ; esp. m P 
Doublet and hose, as the typical male apparc • ■ / 
Usually in //., hosen, hoses, hose, also l 
reference to its original divided state) a A av J nn t; s 
0x460 J. Russell £k. Nurture 895-7 Then draw [russe 
sokkis & hosyn. .Strike his hosyn v ppe'y* r “. **%»*. 
ye them vp strayte to his plesure. fold. 90 nidi 

sokkis, & hosyn to draw of be ye bolde. {0 . 

Myst. (1882) 111. 502 Mydobelet and my ^ . c ro ea 

gether a-byde. 2535 Coverdale Dan. 21 
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were bounde in their cotes, hosen, shues [1611 in their 
coates, their hosen, and their hats]. 154* Jnv. R. IVardr. 
(rBis) 93 Ane pair of hois of craniasy velvott, all the theis 
laid out with small frenyeis of gold. 1563-4 Rolls Parlt. V. 
505/2 Nor that eny of the same Servauntez nor Laborers., 
use or were eny close Hoses, nor eny Hoses wherof the 
peyre shall excede in price xiiiw/. 1586 B. Young tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. tv. 227 Not knowing how to put on 
a paire of hose, made his wife holde them with both her 
hands abroade, and then rising.. in the bed, leapt downe 
into his breeches. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV 11. iv. 239 Falst. 
Their Points being broken. Poin. Downe fell his Hose. 
1647 Ward Simp . Cobler 36 They have carried away with 
them all that was in the pockets of their Holliday hose. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. II. 109 By hosen we understand 
not stockins, but breeches. [1849 James Woodman xxitt, 
You have got a new coat and hosen, I see.] 

+ b. app. sometimes in sing, with same sense. 
M65 J. Paston in P. Lett . No. 526 II. 233, I have not an 
hole hose for to doon. 1560 J. Hf.ywood Prov. <$• Epigr. 
(1867) 134 A hart in a heelde hose, can neuer do weele. 
fc. Shipmans hose, wide trousers worn by sailors. 
(Contrasted with the tight-fitting hose then worn.) 

I SS 3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 51 b. Not made as a shippe 
mannes hose, to serue for euery legge. ,1565 Jewel Def' 
Apol . (1611' 416 Hereunto they adde a similitude not very 
agreeable, how the Scriptures be like to a Nose of Wax, 
or a Shipmans Hose: how they may. .serue all mens turns. 
a 1625 Boys Whs. (1629-30) 4x4 Making the Scriptures 
a shipmans hose to cover their own malitious humours. 

3. A flexible tube or pipe for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid to a place where it is wanted. 

* 495*7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII {1896) 229 Half? an Oxe 
hyde.. spent abought makyng of hoses for the pompes of 
theseid ship. X727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Buildings A 
Parish-Engine compleat, with Socket, Hose, and Leather- 
Pipe. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. iii. 141 The casks may be 
filled in the long-boat with an hose. 1788 Chambers' 
Cycl., Hoase in Sea-Language, is a long flexible tube, 
formed of leather or tarred canvas.. to conduct the fresh 
water.. into the casks. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Me- 
chanic 272 That if any of the hoses burst, the water may 
not escape from the receiver at the nozle. 1854 Null 
Improvem. Act 36 Fire-plugs, hose and all necessary works 
..in case of fire. x868 Daily Tel. 28 July, If it were 
watered every evening by a hose. 

4. A sheath or sheathing- part ; spec, the sheath 
inclosing the ear or straw of corn ; the sheath or 
spathe of an Arum. 

(In Hatliwell, sheath is erron. printed shea/, which is 
copied by other Diets.) 

a 1450 Eyssltynge with an Angle (1883) 15 Thenne put 
your threde in at the hose twys or times & lete it goo at 
eche tyme rounde abowte the yerde of your hoke. Thenne 
wete the hose & drawe it tyll that it be faste. 1495 
Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvii. civil. (W. de W.) Stobble 
is properly that strawe wyth leues and hosen • that is 
lefte in the felde after that repers haue repen the corn. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. vii. 323 It [Arum] cariethacertayne 
long codde, huske, or hose. 1620 Thomas* Lat. Diet., 
Folliculus,.. the greene huskes or hose of wheate or any 
other graine being young, and beginning to spire. 1656 
[see^HosED ppl. a. 3]. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 

xxxii. 6s {Arum) At the top. .standeth a long hollow Hose 
or Husk, close at the bottom, but open from the middle 
upwards, ending in a point. 1744-50 \V. Ellis Mod. Hus - 
bandm. II. 1. 2 The Honey-dews .. will then .. so close 
and glew up the tender Hose of the Ear, that the unripe 
Wheat-kernels cannot expand themselves. 1813 Headrick 
Agric. Surv. Forfarsh. 299 The disease of smut, .is found 
in the ears before they have hurst from the hose or seed- 
leaves. <21825 Forby Voc . E. Anglia, Hose, the sheath 
or spathe of an ear of corn. 

5. A socket, spec. a. The socket of any metal 
tool (as a spade or rake) which receives the handle 
or shaft. D. In a printing press of the old type : 
A square wooden frame inclosing part of the 
spindle and serving as a support for. keeping the 
platen level. 

x6xx Cotgr., Planchc, . . the Till of a Printers Presse, or 
the shelfe that compasseth the Hose. 1743 Maxwell Sel. 
Trans. 96 (Jam ) With a hose or socket . . made for holding 
of a pole or shaft ; which being fixed into the ho^e, it may 
be thrust down into the earth. 1765 Crokek, etc. Diet. Arts 
II. s. v. Printing, At each corner of the hose, there is an 
iron-hook fastened with pack-thread to those at each comer 
of the platten. 

f 6 . The bag at the lower end of a trawl-net or 
other fishing net : =Cod sbP 5 . Ohs. 

1630 Order in Descr. Thames (1758)72 The Hose not to 
exceed eleven feet in length, and in compass sixty Meishes. 
Ibid. 73 To have the Hose or Cod of his Net full Inch and 
half. 

III. 7. attrib.smAComb ., as (senses iand 2 )/^<?- 
cloth, -factor. , -garter, -heeler, -maker, -yarn ; (sense 
3 ) hose-carnage, - earner , - cart , -coupling, - maker , 
-making, -man, -pipe, -reel, -tender, -trough, -van; 
hose-bridge, -jumper, -protector, -shield, de- 
vices for the protection of firemen’s hose lying 
across a street or road ; hose-grass, a local name 
for Hole us lanatus ; hose -ho ok, {a) a hook for 
raising the hose of a fire-engine ; + (£) a hook by 
which the platen was attached to the hose (see 
sense 5 b) ; hose-husk, a husk resembling a hose 
or stocking: hose-ring ( humorous ) a fetter. 

1893 Daily Nezvs 12 Jan. 5/5 The bodies were conveyed 
on two *hose carriages, on each of which were twelve fire- 
men in xhelr helmets and uniforms. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 
9 Oct. 5/2 As the *hose-carrier was_ crossing the market- 
place the wheels skidded and the carrier turned over. 1887 
Times 19 Sept. 7 The firemen had run out the telescopic 
escape and the *hose-cart, and were on the scene. 1478 
XV. Paston in P. Lett. No. 824 III, 237 Abo l beseche yow 


to sende me a *hose clothe. X543-4 Old City Acc.-Bk. in 
Archasol. Jml. XLIII, Itm for iiij yards of hoose cloth.. 1703 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3879 He . . for many years was a *Hose- 
Factor in Free man's- Yard. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 Sept. 8/2 
He [Defoe] did not consider himself a ‘ hosier’, that is, one 
who stood behind the counter selling hosiery, but * a hose 
factor’ — a warehouseman - in a small way. 1562 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 30b, Her *hose garters untyea. x8xx W. 
Aiton Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 287 (Jam..) *Hose-gra?s or York- 
shire fog {Holcus lanatus ), is next to rye-grass the most 
valuable grass. <21625 Fletcher Martial Maid 11. i, 
Thou woollen-witted *hose-hee!er. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., * Hose-Husk, in botany, a Jong round husk; as in 
pinks, julyflowers. See. 1483 Caxton Cato Cij, We reden 
of two *hose makers. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Ecoit. 113 
Twenty-third in order stand the hosemakers’ shops. 18 . . 
Elect . Rev. (U.S.) XI. 2 (Cent.) The *hosemen managing the 
apparatus. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines tf Mining 64 The 
water of seven or eight ordinary *hose-pipes. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 15 Aug. 4/2 A friendly hand turned the hose-pipe 
upon them. 1837 W. Baddeley in Meclt. Mag. XXVII. 
34 A little invention which I have termed a *hose-reel. 
c 1530 Hickscoruer in Hazl. Dodslcy I. 172, I will go give 
him these *hose rings. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Foriif 
107 The *hose- troughs are small wooden tunnels, in which 
the powder-hose intended to communicate the fire to the 
charge is placed. 1581 Act 23 Elis. c. 9 § 1 Wools, . . 
Cottons, *Hose-Yarn. 

Hose (h<mz), v. Also 3 ose, 6 boose, hoase. 
[f. Hose sbj] 

1 . trans . To furnish or provide with hose. 

c X300 Havclok 971 Hwan he was closed, osed, and shod. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 29 Bo}?e i-hosed and i-schod. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhotxe 11. xxxii. (1869) 87 Thou wolt 
hose him, and take him noble robes. 1530 Palsgr. 588/x 
It costeth me monaye in the yere to hose and shoe my ser- 
vauntes. 1599 Thynne Animadv. (1875) 13 The name of 
Chaucer . . (being frenche, in Englishe signyfyinge one who 
shueth or hooseth a manne). x6io W. Folkingham Art of 
Suri’ey To Rdr., 3 shillings, which now will scarce hose a 
frugal 1 Peasant. 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 416 The men 
degenerate shirted, cloaked, and hosed. 

2 . To water or drench with a hose. (Hose sb. 3.) 

1889 Lady BrasseyZ<w^ Voy. iv. 02 In the morning we go 

on deck at a very early hour. . . Then we are most of us 
hosed. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 15 Feb. 11/3 Alt the ..animals 
able to stand the application of water were repeatedly hosed. 

Hose: see Hoause, Halse, Hause. 

Hoseband, -bond, obs. forms of Husband. 
Hosed (hm»zd), a. [f. Hose v. or sb. + -ed.] 

1 . Provided with hose ; wearing hose. 

<r 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. xn Hupe forth, Hubert, 
hosede pye. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (1510) s j b/2 With 
a swerde gyrde aboute hym, & hosyd and sporyd. X565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Cali gains,, -hoased. 1825 Scott Be- 
trothed x, The scarlet-hosed Gillian. 

2 . Of a horse : Having the lower parts of the 
legs covered with white hair so as to present the 
appearance of wearing white stockings. 

1720 W. Gibson Diet. Horses i. (ed. 3) 5 When the White 
.. happens _ to be on all the four feet, or only before, or 
behind, rising pretty high, the Horse is then said to be 
hosed. ' 1737 Bracken Farriery ltnpr. (1757) JL 5 When a 
Horse is what we call hosed, it is a Sign he is of a washy 
Constitution. 

3 . Inclosed in a sheath or glume. 

1656 XV. D. tr. Comcnius ’ Gate Lat.. Uni. § 91. 31 Corn 
bringeth grains ; that which is eared, in ears ; the hosed in 
hosen ; the codded in codds. 

Hose-in-hose, a. and sb. [See Hose sb. 4.] 
Said of flowers which appear to have one corolla 
-within another, esp. a well-known variety of 
Primula or Polyanthus. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury it. iv. 67/2 Another kind [of 
Thorn Apple] having the Flower Ingeminated, or Hose in 
Hose, that is one coming out of another. x727~4x_Chambers 
Cycl., Hose in Hose, .signifies one long husk within another ; 
as in the polyanthos. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., 
Hose-in-hose , a peculiar variety of garden Polyanthus, 
where the calyx becomes petalold, giving the appearance 
of one corolla within another. 1882 Garden 20 May 343/1 
Hose-in-Hose Polyanthuses. ■ 

*Hosel(e, hosil, obs. forms of Housel. 
Hoseless (h<? u- zles), a. [f. Hose sb. + -less.] 
Without hose; wearing no hose. 

1504 Carew Huarle’s Exant. Wits xi. (1596) 156 A. .hosier 
. . if none agree with the buiers measure . . must send him 
away hoselesse. 1658 Cleveland Rustic Ramp. XVks. 
(1687) 416 Among such hoseless Ribaulds. 1823 Ne 7 U 
Monthly Mag. VIII. 397 The shoeless, hoseless, shirtless, 
and houseless peasantry. 

Ho •se-net. Chiefly Sc. A small net resem- , 
bling a stocking, affixed to a pole (Jam.) ; fig. a j 
position from which it is difficult to escape. 

1552 Lyndesay Monarche 4762 They, .with their hois net 
dayly drawis to Rome, The maist fine gold, that is in 
Christindome. 1589 R. Bruce Sertn. Sacrament M iv b, 
Sa. .yee haue drawne your selfes in a hose-net, and crucified 
your messe. 1743 Pitt in Anccd. Earl Chatham (1797) I. 
v. 149 If the French had not.. caught our army in a hose 
net, from which it could not have escaped. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet Let. xiii, I had him in a hose-net. 

Hosere, obs. f. Whosoever. Hosewif, obs. 
f. Housewife. Hoshen, var. Hushion. 

Hosier (ho^bJ, hff«*zio.i). Forms: 5hoseer, 
hoseare, hose^ere, hosiare, hoser, (hosyrer), 
5-6 hosyer, 8 hozier, 6- hosier, [f. Hose sb. + 
-ier.] One who makes or deals in hose (stock- 
ings and socks) and frame-knitted or woven under- 
clothing generally. 

[1403 in York Myst. Introd. 20 note , Tour hosyers qne 
vendront cbauuces ou facent chatmces a vendre.] c 1440 


Pronip. Parv. 248/2 Hoseare, or he £at mnkythe hosyne 
d • * lose ^ re ' hosiare, P. hoser). 1465 J. Paston in 
P. EHt. No. 526 II. 233, ij peyir hose .. redy made for me 
at the hosers. 1574 J. Dee in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 3S 
Vulgar, obscure persons, as hosiers and tanners. 1731 Swift 
Lett. 10 Sept., You are as arrant a cockney as any hosier 
in Cheapside. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 503 It 
had been necessary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
go, hat in hand, ..borrowing a hundred pounds from this 
hosier, and two hundred pounds from that ironmonger. 
Hosiery(h(7n-giari,hou'zi3ji). I f. prec. : see-Env.] 

1. Hose collectively ; extended to other frame- 
knitted articles of apparel, and hence to the whole 
class of goods in which a hosier deals. 

1790-1826 Fleecy Hosiery [see Fl.Er.cv I b]. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Gcojc. I. 259 Hosiery of wool, cotton and thread. 
X839 E. E. Perkins Haberdashery <j- Hosiery ted. 6} 98 
Socks and stockings legitimately constitute Hosiery, but., 
caps, waistcoats, drawers, and petticoats, — being made of 
the same materials . . are now included under the term 
Hosiery \ 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 813 Thereare 
many different fabrics of stocking-stitch for various kinds of 
ornamental hosiery.. Ibid., The first kind of frame.. is that 
for knitting plain hosiery, or the common stocking-frame. 

2. The business or trade of a hosier. 

1789 J. Pilkington Vicsv Derbysh. II. 51 The business of 
hosiery is carried on extensively in that part of the county. 

3. A factory where hose are woven. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1803 Med. Jml. IX. 550, I adopted the use of fleecy 
hosiery stockings. Ibid. X. 283 The patent fleecy hosiery 
jackets sold in the shops. 1897 Daily News 23 Apr. 
Manager in the hosiery' department. Ibid., The question 
had never been previously raised as to hosiery goods. 

Hosing (h^u z\rp),vbl. sb. [f. Hosez\ + -ijjg hj 
The providing with hose ; cotter, material for hose, 
hose collectively. 

1340 Ayettb. 154 Ine mete and ine drinkeand ine clobinge 
and ine hosiynge and ine ssoinge. 15x3 Douglas s. E neis 
XL xv. 23 Hys hosing schane of wark of Barbary. X580 
Hollyband Trcas. Er. Tong, Chaussure, hosing. 
Hospetes, obs. f. hostess : see Hospte. 
Hospice (bp*spis). [a. F. hospice, ad. L. hos- 
pitium hospitality, entertainment, a lodging, inn, 
f. hospit-em : sec Host sbf] 

1. A house of rest and entertainment for pilgrims, 
travellers, or strangers, esp. one belonging to a 
religious order, as those of the monks of St, 
Bernard and St. Gotthard on the Alps; also, 
generally, a * home ’ for the destitute or the sick. 

x8x8 Blackiv. Mag. IV. 88 The Hospice of St Bernard. 
1832 G. Downf.s Lett. Cont. Countries I. 275 Beyond this 
spot are the Hbpital, an ancient hospice, and a new but 
unfinished one, commenced by Napoleon. 1862 Merivale 
Rom. E?np. (1865) VI. xlviit. 62 The establishment of a 
hospice in the. wilderness of snows. 1894 Times 18 Dec. 
13/x The hospice provides 20 beds, soup, bread, and coals 
to families, and penny dinners to sandwich-men. 

2. A hostel for students ; = Hospitium 2 . 

1895 Rashdall Univ. Europe I. v. § 5. 497 There was 
more chance of the rule, .being enforced [in a college) than 
in the private Hospice. 

Hospitable (hp spilab’l), a. [a. obs. F. hos- 
pitable (Cotgr. 1611 ), or ad. L. type *hospitabilis , 
f. hospita-re : see IIospitate and -ble.] 

1. Offering or affording welcome and entertain- 
ment to strangers; extending a generous hos- 
pitality to guests and visitors, a. Of persons. 

1570 Levins Manip. 3/28 Hospitable, hospitabilis. . 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 340 They are very hospitable 
one to another. 1816 Keatinge Trav. I. 330 note. The rav- 
ages in America are extremely hospitable. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc . Princ. i. 9 They were. .hospitable to travellers, 
b. Of things, feelings, qualities, etc. 

*595 Shaks. John 11. i. 244 'lhen the constraint of hospit- 
able zeale. In the rcleefe of this oppressed chflde. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. ii. (R.), His hospitable gate The richer 
and the poor stood open to receive. 1727 Swift Gullh’er 
111. iv, Entertained in a most hospitable manner. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece xxxviii. V. 55 He is said to have inherited 
his father’s hospitable relation to Sparta. 

2. transf. Disposed to leccive or welcome 
kindly ; open and generous in mind or disposition. 

1655 Evelyn Lett. 8 June, Ostende may prove as hospit- 
able to our shippinge as Brest hath bene. x66x Boyle 
Style of Script. (1675) 134 Wc must ..make our faculties as 
hospitable to it [God’s word] as we can. 1887 Amer. Jml. 
Pkilol. VIII. 86 The religion of the Greeks., was hospitable 
to novelties and was composite in character. 

Hence Ho'spitablencss, hospitable quality or 
character. 


12-15 Br. Hall Contempi., A" T. iv. xvii. Charity and 
jitableness. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. (1S45) 73 Such 
nstant kindness and hospitableness to such thoughts.. 
r will, as it were, come to the mind without calling. 
77 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 I. xxxi. 42S His benignity 
rangers, and hospitableness, is remarkable. 

OSpitably (hp'spitabli), adv. [f- P re ^ + 
2 .] In a hospitable manner: with hospitality. 
721 Prior Ladle 119 Ye thus hospitably hve, / no 
igers with good cheer receive. 1774 GoLUM - i , ‘.‘ 
t. (1776) IV. 327 He makes a virtue of nece ; s ty, and 
•itably rows him to shore. 1849 Macaulav Hi - - £• 
530 They received him most hospitably- 

b spit age ihpspited. 5 ). Oh. or arch , [zh 
1.LT hospitagium, f. hospit-em : sec Host sb- 

L. The position of a finest ; pnestship. Obs. 
x> Spenser F. Q. III. .n. 6 Thai ins uncenlle hone n otc 
Ofule unsentlcDRsse, or hcK r ,u S « bread.. 
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f 2, Lodging, entertainment as a guest. Obs. 
x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. § 77 No where con- 
tenting himself with his dyet and hospi tage. 

3. A place of hospitality. 

18^5 Singleton Virgil I. 312 That a hospitage Defiled 
should be abandoned. 

Hospital (hp-spital), sb. Also 4 -ayle, 4-6 
hospyt-, 4-7 -ale, 5-7 -alle, 5-8 -all. [a. OF. 
hospital , mod.F. hbpital, ad. med.L. hospitale place 
of reception for guests, neut. sing, of hospitalis 
(see next). Of this word, Hostel and Hotel 
are doublets, and Spital an aphetized form.] 

1. A house' or hostel for the reception and enter- 
tainment of pilgrims, travellers, and strangers ; a 
hospice. Hence, one of the establishments of the 
Knights Hospitallers. 

c 1300 Bckei 84 Ther is nouth an hospital arerd of Seint 
Thomas. ^1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (zSzo) 135 To temples 
in Acres he quath flue thousand marke, & fiue thousand to 
pe hospitale. 01400 Maundf.v. (Roxb.) x. 40 Before J>e 
kirke..esa grete hospitale. .of whilk he hospitalleres hase 
paire first fundacion. C1500 Melusine xxi. 122 How they 
chaced two gall eyes of the hospyta! of Rodes. 2540 Act 
32 Hen. VII /, c. 24 § 2 The said William Weston or any 
of his bretherne or confreers of the said Hospitall or house 
of Sainct John of Hierusalem in England. 1598 Hakluyt 
1 ’oy. I. 102 (R.) The countrey of Prussia, which the Dutch 
knights of the order of Saint Maries hospitale of Jerusalem 
haue of late wholly conquered and subdued. 1765 H. 
Walpole Otranto \\\. (1798) 52 An adjacent hospital founded 
by the princess Hippolita for the reception of pilgrims. 

2. A charitable institution for the housing and 
maintenance of the needy; an asylum for the 
destitute, infirm, or aged. Obs. exc. in Eng. legal 
use and in proper names like Greenwich Hospital, 
orig. a home for superannuated seamen. 

1418 E. E. Wills 31, I bequethe to pe pore hospitales.. 
to eueryche hospitall, to parte a-monge pore folk there, xx s. 
1548 Hall Chron., Ediv. IV 200 An olde and riche Hos- 
pitall, dedicated to Saincte Leonarde, in the whiche Almose- 
house the poore and indigente people were harbored. 
1581 W. Stafford Exant. Com/l. 1. (1876) 18 Yee knowe the 
hospital! at the townes ende, wherein the freemen decaied 
are releaued. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 44 Send 
into England for rug Gowns, such as poor people wear in 
Hospitals, c 1710 Celia Fienses Diary (1888) 38 We go 
by St. Cross [Winchester] a large hospital! for old men 
and I thinke most is for ye decayed schollars. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XII. 316/2 Hospitals intended merely for the relief 
of poor and indigent persons in England are peculiarly 
called Alms-houses. 

t b. A house for the corporate lodging of 
students in a university ; a hostel or hall. Obs . 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 42 § 1 Halles Hostelles Hos- 
pitalles. 1589 Nashe Prefi. to Greene’s Menaphon (Arb.) ir 
Saint Johns in Cambridge, that at that time was.. shining 
so farre aboue all other Houses, Halls, and Hospitalis. 
1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. m.i, England, instead of being 
..the Hospital of Fools wou'd be an entire College of 
Learned Men. 

c. A charitable institution for the education and 
maintenance of the young. Now only in Sc. legal 
use and in names of ancient institutions such as 
Christ’s Hospital, London, and Heriot’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 

1552 Huloet, Hospitall for children to be brought up, 
brephotrophia. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 11. i, 

I tooke him of a child, up, at my doore..gave him mine 
owne name Thomas, Since bred him at the hospitall. 1691 
Wood Ath.Oxon. 1. 164 Among the blew coats in Ch. Ch. 
Hospital. 1B37 Penny Cycl, VII. 347/2 An hospital.. is 
sometimes a place oflearmng,as Christ's Hospital, London. 
Ibid. IX. 275/1 Edinburgh has some noble hospitals and 
charitable institutions. Among these are. .Heriot’s Hos-' 
pital . .Watson’s Hospitals, Merchant-Maiden and Trades*- 
hlaiden Hospitals, Orphan Hospital, and Gillespie’s Hos- 
pital. 1870 Ramsay Kent in. v. (ed. 28)118 She was brought 
up in one of the hospitals here. 1880 Chambers' Encycl ., 
Hospital ; in Law.. in Scotland. .more frequently signifies 
a mortification or endowment for the education as well as 
support of children. 

3 . spec. An institution or establishment for the 
care of the sick or wounded, or of those who 
require medical treatment. (The current sense.) 

Such institutions are either public or private, free or 
paying,— or both combined, — general or special with respect 
to the diseases treated. 

\c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) xliii, Oure 
hoely places, callyd the Priory of seynt Bartholomew yn 
Smythfyld, and.. the hospital by olde tyme longyng to the 
s*mz.\ s$ 4 ,<)Orderresp.St. Barthol. in Vicaty’sA nal.( 1888) 
App. Hi. 137 For the better sustentation and comforte of 
the diseased and impotent persons within the said hospitall. 
2552 Ordre Hasp. St. Bari hoi. Pref. A v, This Hospital., 
where .. there haue bene healed of the poeques, fystules, 
filthie blaynes and sores, to nombre of .viij. hundred. 
1573-80 JJaret Ah K H 665 An Hospitall, or spittle for poore 
folkes diseased. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 299 The 
money.. is sent to the Hospitals of the diseased. 2789 
W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 8r Physicians, surgeons, 
and others who attend hospitals, ought, for their own 
safety, to take care that they be properly ventilated. 1869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. II. i. 85 A Roman Lady. ; founded at 
Rome as an act of penance the first public hospital. 

transf. and fig. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. § n 
For the world, 1 count it not an Inne, but an Hospitall, and 
a place, not to live, but to die in. 1681 Flavel Meth. 
Grace x. 217 The world is a great hospital full of sick and 
dying souls, all wounded by one and the same mortal 
weapon, sin. 

b. A similar establishment for the treatment of 
sick or injured animals. 


26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage {1614) 4&2 The publike Hos- 
pital!, which the Citizens.. had founded for all kindes of 
Birds, to cure them in their sicknesse. 2884 Daily News 
23 July 7/ 1 The Great Northern Railway has just set up 
a hospital for their sick or injured horses. 

c. Short for hospital-ship. 

2709 Land. Gas. No. 4562/3 Her Majesty’s Ships the 
Dover .. Pembroke- Hospital, and Carcass - Bomb. ^ 1723 
Ibid. No. 6141/3 Serpent Bomb, Smima Factor Hospital. 

d. In {into) hospital : under medical treatment 
in a hospital. In quot. 18S5, transf. of vessels. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 113 More than half 
the survivors were in hospital. 1885 U. S- Grant Pers. 
Mem. xxii. I. 305, I saw the absolute necessity of his gun- 
boats going into hospital. 

»1*4. A house of entertainment ; ‘open house*. 
CX400 A bol. Lott. 33 Ne coucytous of foul wynning, but 
to holde hospital. 1592 Greene Groat's IV. Wit (1617) 9 
The house where Lamilia [for so we call the Curtezan) kept 
her Hospitall. 

f 5 . A place of lodging. In first qnot.^/fg. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 77 (To tne Virgin Mary) 
Hospitall riall, the lord of all Thy closet did include. 2548 
Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Matt.rXx. 74 An unclene spirite. . 
banished from his olde hospital. 2590 Spenscr^A'. Q. ii. ix. 
20 They spide a goodly castle .. Which choosing for that 
evening's hospitale, They thither marcht. 

6. aitrib. and Comb., as hospital-assistant , man- 
agement , practice , surgeon , etc. ; hospital-treated 
adj. ; hospital-boy, a boy brought up at a hos- 
pital, a charity-boy; hospital fever, a kind of 
typhus fever arising in crowded hospitals from the 
poisonous condition of the atmosphere due to 
exhalations from diseased bodies ; hospital gan- 
grene, a spreading, sloughing, gangrenous inflam- 
mation starling from a wound and arising in 
crowded hospitals ; also called sloughing phage - 
dxtia ; hospital-man, mate, an assistant in a 
hospital on board ship ; Hospital Saturday, a 
particular Saturday in the year on which collec- 
tions of money for the local hospitals are organized 
in -workshops, in the streets, and elsewhere; 
hospital-ship, a vessel fitted up for the reception 
and treatment of sick and wounded seamen ; so 
hospital berth , cabin, hulk, vessel ; hospital 
steward, (a) a non-commissioned staff-officer in 
the U.S. army who makes up prescriptions, ad- 
mimsters.rnedicine, and has general charge, under 
the direction of an army surgeon, of the sick and 
of hospital property ; ( b ) in the navy, the desig- 
nation formerly given to the apothecary ( Cent . 
Diet.) ; Hospital Sunday, a particular Sunday 
in the year on which collections of money are 
made in the places of worship of a town or district 
for the local hospitals; hospital ulcer = hospital 
gangrene. 

1816 A. C. Hutchison Pract. Obs. Surg. (1826) 268 Ex- 
amined during the night by the nurse of the ward, or by an 
*hospitaI-assistant. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 53 
That the *hospita!-birth be appointed . . between decks. 
1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. iv. (1704) 210 A thing only 
fit for alms-men and *hospita!-boys. 1750 Pringle {title) 
Observations on the Nature and Cure of ^Hospital and Jail 
Fevers. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 690 It [putrid 
fever] possesses the additional names of Jail, Camp, and 
Hospital Fever. 2812 J. Thomson Led. Infiam. 456 The 
particular ulcer, to which surgeons now give the name of 
malignant ulcer, or “hospital gangrene. 1828 P. Cunning- 
ham N. S. I Vales (ed. 3) II. 217, 1 also allow each captain 
of the deck and “hospital-man two pounds of tobacco for 
use on the voyage. 1809 Wellington Let. to LcL Liverpool 
7 Dec^in Gurw. Desp. (1838) V. 341, I also hope your 
Lordship will ..send us out "Hospital Mates. 1683 Land. 
Gaz. No. 1877/4 The Swallow is arrived in the_ Downs . .as 
likewise an “Hospital Ship, with old and sick Soldiers. 
I 7S8 J- Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 51 It is proposed, that.. an 
hospital-ship be appointed. 1888 E. J. Mather Nor'ard 
of Dogger 282 Numbers of poor fellows, .eager to seize the 
first opportunity of boarding the hospital-ship. 1873 Punch 
x Feb. 43/2 Munificence to medical charities upon ‘ “Hospital 
Sunday'. 1876 J. Irving Ann. Time Supplied. 2), [June] 25 
[1873]. — The first ‘ Hospital Sunday ’ held in London ; above 
27, 4°°/. collected in connection with the different services. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 687 One reason why 
nurses, and perhaps ^hospital-surgeons, escape so often with- 
out injury. 2799 Med. Jml. 1. 430 Ulcers, .which are known 
by the term of *hospitaI ulcere. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 620 The true sanatorium for the Coast would be 
a “hospital vessel attached to each district. 

Hence Ho *spital v. trans ., to place in a hospital. 
2840 Fraser* s Mag. XXII. 182 Like a deserving pensioner, 
hospitalled in the comfort ..of fond protection. 

"t Ho 'Spital, a. Obs. [ad. L. hospitalis hos- 
pitable, f. hospes , hospil-em host, guest : see Host 
sb .' 1 and -al.] 

1 . = Hospitable, a. Of persons. 

257° Levins Manip. 14/28 Hospitall, hospitalis . 2600 

Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 307 And it is said that a Bishop. . 
should be hospitall, that is an entertainer of strangers. 2616 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) -482 For Men they had not an 
Hospitall, that were thus Hospitall to Fowles. 1680 
Morden Gcog. Rett., Wales (1685) 27 Their Gentry brave 
and Hospital. 

b. Of things, qualities, feelings, etc. 

1600 Holland Livy xlii. xl. 2138 Hospital! and friendly 
courtesies. __ 2638 Heywood Lncrece Wks. 1874 V. 222 Her 
kinde hospitall grace. 2697 Potter Antiq. Greece iv. xxi, 
07*5) 416 He had contemn’d the Salt, and overturn’d the 
Hospital Table, 
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2 . In phr. hospital ■ Jove, Jupiter, or Cod, a 
translation ofL. hospitalis or Or. (iiws * protector 
of the rights of hospitality ’ ; also of Gr. (mcls. 

2382 Wyclif 2 A face. yi. 2 Thei weren, that enhabitiden 
the place, of Iouis hospitale [Vulg. Iovis hospitalis] 160,, 
Holland Arntn. Marcell. xxx. ii. 380 In the very sight of 
the Hospitall God. 2658 Rowland tr. Mou/efs Thtal.hj 
1052 They are sacred to hospital Jupiter. 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece iv. xxi. (1715) 416 Our of a pious regard to 
the Hospital Alliance. 2807 Robinson Archsol. Grxca l 
xx. 93 2re«f»a voi fen *oi, hospital crowns. 

Hospitala*rian. rare. [f. med.L. JiospiialdH- 

it s +■ -an.] = Hospitaller i. 

2745 A. Hvtlcr Lives Saints (1836) I. 40 Dedicated under 
the name of St. Julian the hospitalarian and martyr. 

+ Hcrspitalary. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L fas. 
pitaldid-us Hospitable it.] *= Hospitaller 3. 

2598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 244 The Order of the Dutchknights, 
commonly called the Hospitalaries of Jerusalem. Ibid. 130 
Sifridus Walpode de BassenheJm, chiefe bospitalary coa- 
mander in Elburg. 

t Hospita-lious, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L 
hospitalis hospitable +-0U8.] Hospitable. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ixriiii. (1612) 238 Be hospitalious, 
Churchmen. Ibid. xn. Ixxvii. 313 Lesse hospitalious too. 

Hospitalism (hp’spitaliz’m). [f. Hospital 
sb. + -ism.] The hospital system: used esp.Avith 
reference to the hygienic evils incident to old, 
crowded, and carelessly conducted hospitals. 

1869 Sir J. Y. Simpson (title) Hospitalism : its effects on 
the results of surgical operations. — Our existing Systm 
cf Hospitalism 4 We cannot.. hope for ad equate v progress 
in the. .healing art, till our system of hospitalism is more or 
less changed and revolutionized. 1897 Allbutt Syst. lUi. 
II.146 That unknown conjunction of ward influences known 
as Hospitalism. 

Hospitality (hpspitarlfti). [a. QY.hospUalHl 
(1 2-1 3th c. in Hatz.-Harm.), ad. L. hospitdlxtd : , 
f. hospitalis (see Hospital a. ).] 

1 . The act or practice of being hospitable ; the 
reception and entertainment of guests, visitors, or 
strangers, with liberality and goodwill. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 424 [pe] aucht wel nn be, 
for to luf hospitalyte. 1382 Wyclif Rom. xii. 13 Hospitable, 
that is, herboringe of pore men. c 2460 Fortescue Ah. 4 
Lint. Mon . xviii. (1885) 153 Euery abbey priory, and oper 
bowses founded vpon hospitalite. i5 S® Crowley Los. 
Trump 705, I can kepe hospitalitye, And geue as much 
vnto the pore. 1617 Moryson I tin. ill. 15* That the old 
English Hospitality was.. a meere vice, I have formerly 
shewed. <ti66i Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 421 Keeping 
good hospitality in the Christmas at Bromley. 1771 buoi- 
lett Humph. Cl. 26 June, Living in the country and main- 
taining ‘old English hospitality’ .. This is a phrase very 
much used by the English themselves, both in words and 
writing; but I never heard of it out of the island, except 
byway of irony and sarcasm. 1810 Scott LadycJ L.i- 
xxix, Every courteous rite was paid, That hospitality could 
claim. 2865 Livingstone Zambesi xxviiL 580 >> e accepted 
his hospitality after the weather had moderated. 

b. with pi. An instance of this. 

2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. « 
In matters of state, and of expense .. in convivial ?na do- 
mestic hospitalities. 1890 Spectator 1 4 June, The nma jws 
various hospitalities to offer, and may treat its guests. .mi 
a caprice we cannot wholly over-reach. 

+ 2 . Hospitableness. Obs. m 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hospitality, a being well dis- 
posed to entertain. 27x1 Shaftesb. Charac. n. »• § 3 (l 737' 
II.166 The noble Affection, which, in antient Languag * 
was term’d Hospitality, viz. extensive Love of luanun , 
and Relief of Strangers. 

•J* 3. A hospitable institution or foundation , • 
hospital (sense 2). In quot. I 57 1 * ? Hospitable 
institutions generally. Obs. rare. 

2571 Act 13 Eliz. c. 20 § 2 The Dilapidations ana tne * 
caye of all Spyrituall Lyvynges and Hospi tally tie. 7® 
Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxii. 45 The hospitality ot St. 
ard’s near York. 

4 . at t rib. and Comb. . 

1552 Huloet, Hospitalitie keper, or he who kepethag. . 
howse of meat and drinke, philoxenns. Ihd.,Hosp 
kepynge, larcm fiouens, 1897 Daily News 5 Get* 5/3 
women.. have formed a strong ‘hospitality’ comniiu • 

Hospitaller, -aler (hp-spitalw). • 

4-6 hospitaler, -yteler, 5 -ytler, hosspito > 

hospituler, ospitallere, 6 hospytelar , J ° ’ 

4- hospitaler, 5 -alter, [a. OF. lotpitaner^ ■ 
13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. 
hospitaller (senses 1 and 2), f. hospitale (see 
Pital shl). Hostelek, Ostleii are doublets..! 

1 . In a religious house or hospice, d ;c 
whose office it is to receive and attend up^ 

visitors, pilgrims, and strangers ; = Hosteler • 
1483 Cath. Ajigl. 190/1 An Hosspituller, ceno ^ ^ 
ccnodochiarius. 2745 A. Butler Lives Saints \ 3 

St. Isidore, Priest and Hospi taller., of Alexand** ^ 

Greensh/elds Atm. Lesmahagow *3 Lhe nosy 

ceived strangers and the wayfaring poor. -other- 

2 . spec. A member of a religious order, 
hood, or sisterhood, formed for chanlap c 1 
poses, esp. for the. care of the sick al j d f in .v e 
hospitals. Many such have existed 

1 3th c. or earlier. Such were originally the A s 

r. , B17 Folk .hat w 

in-to ordre as subdekne or preest or hospi ta <j' 0 a |I 

Lydg. Venus-Mass Ep. in Lay Folks glass ■ 3V. j ie j c . 
the holy ffraternite and Confrary of the same 
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And to alle hospytlerys and Relygious nat spottyd nor mad 
foul wyth no cryme. _ x686 J. Sergeant Hist. Monast. 
Convent. 52 The Hospitalers of the Holy Ghost took their 
beginning at Rome, about. .1201. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., The appellation is chiefly given to certain communities 
of religious ; as, the hospitalers of Elsefort in Essex, insti- 
tuted to take care oflepers ; hospitalers of S. John Baptist of 
Coventry; hospitalers of S. Julian; hospitalers of S. Leonard 
at York, etc. 1746 in Acc. French Sett lent. N. Amcr. 24 
This house is seiz'd by the nuns hospitalers of St. Augustine 
of the congregation of the mercy of Jesus. 1S80 Chambers' 
Encycl. s.v., The hospitallers of Our Lady of Christian 
Charity were founded near Chalons in the end of the 13th c., 
by Guy de Joinvitle; .. and the hospitallers of Our Lady 
Della Scala about the same time at Siena. 

3 . More fully, Knights Hospitallers, an order of 
military monks, following chiefly the rule of St. 
Augustine, which took its origin from a hospital 
founded at Jerusalem, c 1048, by merchants of 
Amalfi, for the succour and protection of poor 
pilgrims visiting the Holy Land, but subsequently 
grew to be a wealthy fraternity, received a military 
Organization, and became one of the chief bulwarks 
of Christendom in the East, besides having depen- 
dent * hospitals 9 and possessions throughout the 
Christian lands. (See Comsiandery.) Grand Hos- 
pitaller , the third in dignity of the order, after the 
Grand Commander and Grand Marshal ; also an 
officer in some other orders. 

•After the taking of Jerusalem bySaladin in 1187. the chief 
seat of the order was successively at Markab in Phoenicia, 
Acre 1193, Cyprus 1291, Rhodes 1510, Malta 153,0 to 1798. 
Their possessions were confiscated in England in 1540, and 
the order was suppressed in most European countries in or 
after 1799. They were known at various times, and in 
their various capacities, as Brothers of the Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist , Knights of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Knights of Rhodes , Knights of Malta, etc. 
(This is the earliest sense of the word in English.) 

£•1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 178 He toke it wikkedly 
out of j?e Hospitelers hond. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 
13 pe ile of Rodes, f?e whilk pe Hospitelers haldez and 
gouernes. Ibid. x. 40 [see Hospital sb. i].‘ 1531 Dial, oti 
Laws Eng, 11. xlii. (1638) 136 The Hospitelers and Tem- 
pi ers be prohibit they shall hold no plee that belongs to the 
Kings Courts. 1603 KnOM.es Hist. Turks (1638) 13 He en- 
tredintoa deepe discourse thereof with .the master of the 
Hospitalers. 1703 Maundrell Joum. Jems. (1721)55 The 
Convent of the Knights Hospitallers. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
TraiK (1760) I. 274 As to the order of St. Maurice, it has 
the king for grand master. . .The marquis de Morns, chancel- 
lor of the order. The count tie Provana, great hospitaler. 
1776-81 Gibbon Dccl. *5- F. iviii. 1858 W. Porter Knights 
Malta I. i. 13 Such was the original establishment of the 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem, which may justly be considered 
as the cradle of the Order of Su John. 

4 . In some of the London hospitals, which were 
orig. religious foundations (and thus a direct de- 
velopment of sense 1) : The title of the chief resi- 
dent official whose office included that of religious 
superintendent ; hence it is retained in some cases, 
e. g. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, as the title of the chaplain. 

1552 Ordre Hosp. St. Barthol. D riij, The office of the 
Hospiteler. 1557 Order of Hospital Is Ej b, Your warrant 
in sending any [sick folk] to the Hospitalls, shalbe sufficient 
to the Hospitaller for the receaving of the same. 1624 in 
Vtcary's Anat. (1B88) App. iii. 146 To haue a revercion of 
the Hospitlers place of Saint Bartholomewes. 1726 Leoni 
Albertis Archil. I. 86/1 Sick Strangers.. distributed regu- 
larly to inferior Hospitlers, to be looked after. 1737 J. 
Chamberlaync St. Gt. Brit. 248 (St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Southwark) In the same court are the houses of the Trea- 
surer, Hospitaler, Steward, Butler and Cook. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 382 An hospitaller or chaplain, 4 physicians. 
1898 St. Barthol. Hosp.. Charge of the Vicar and Hospi- 
taller. 1898 St. Thomas’s Hosp., Duties of Hospitaller ; You 
shall enjoin the Sisters to send for you, or the Assistant 
Hospitaller, whenever any Patients shall desire such [reli- 
gious] Ministrations. 

5 . An inmate of a hospital, rare. 

1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) II. 325 There is 
an old man’s hospital. .Life-like tales might be written on 
the. .experiences of these Hospitallers. 

6. at t rib. f Hospitaller Knight — 3. Ohs. rare. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 521 It was the Seat of 

the Hospitular-knignts, which now reside in Malta. 

t Ho ’Spit ary, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. med.L.' 
hospitari-ns, f. hospes , hospit see Host sb. 2 4- 
-ary.] Connected or having to do with entertain- 
ment or housing. 

2658 Rowland Moufefs Theat. Ins. 900 Untill the pub- 
lick overseers and hospitary Bees have found a fit place for 
the Swarm to settle in. 

Ho spit ate (hp*spib?t), a. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hospital -tis ; see Du Cange.] Devoted to the pur- 
poses of a hospice. 

1869 R. Willis Hist. Monast. Christ Ch. Canterb. v. 
{heading}, Hospit ate and private buildings of the prior. 
Ibid. Index, Hospitate buildings of the Monastery. 

Hospitate (hfspit^t), v. rare. [f. L. hos- 
pital-, ppl. stem of hospitdri to be a guest, 
med.L. hospitdre to receive as a guest, f. hospit-em 
guest, Host sb. 2 ] 

+ 1 . trans. To lodge or entertain. Ohs. rare ~°. 
1623 Cockeram, Hospitate, to lodge one. 
t 2 . intr. To lodge, take up one’s abode. Ohs. 
1681 Grew Museum (J.), This hospitates with the living 
amma\ in the same shell. 


3 . Repr. Ger. hospitieren , To attend university 
lectures as an occasional student. 

a 1886 W. B; Robertson Martin Luther etc. 11. (1892) 
2x3 You may hospitate, as it is called, though you are not 
a Bursch. 

So Hospita-tion, reception as a guest, hospitable 
entertainment. Ho’spitator (L. hospitaler), one 
who receives or entertains hospitably. 

2851 lllustr. Calend. Angl. CIu 251 From his great liber- 
ality to travellers and wayfarers, he [Saint Julian] is called 
Ho^pitator, and is considered the patron saint of travellers, 
ferrymen, and wandring minstrels. 1863 J. R. Walbran 
Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 288 He. .was admitted by 
the grace and favour of Queen Margeret to her household 
and hospitation. 1894 J.. A. Whitlock Hosp. God's House , 
Southavipt. 28 The traditionary life ofSt. Julian, Hospitator. 

Hospi’ticide. rare~°. [ad. rare L. hospiticida, 
f. hospes , hospit - guest + -cida, -cide 2.] One who 
kills his guest or host. (Blount Glossogr. 1656.) 

t Hospitious (hpspi'Jas), a. Obs. [f. L. hos - 
pitiuni (see • Hospice) + -ous : cf. auspicious , 
officiousi\ Hospitable. (Sometimes repr. L. hos- 
pitdlis : see Hospital a. 2.) 

2588 Greene Dorasius <5- F. 22 Where I shall hope hos- 
pitious friends to find. cx6ix Chatman Iliad vi. 240 We 
glory in th’ hospitious rites our grand-sires did commend. 
2622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. (1748)341 The shire’s hospi- 
tious town. 1784 in Sir B. Burke Viciss. Earn. Ser. n. 
(1S60) 316 He got the name of Na Feile, or the Hospitious. 

II Hospitium (hpspi'Jmm). [L.: see Hospice.] 

1 . = Hospice i. 

1650 Trapp Cornut. Gen . i. 9-10 God.. will notfaile to pro- 
vide us an hospitium, a place to reside in, when cast out 
of all. 2700 tr. Angelo <$- Carlis Congo in Pinkerton 
Voy. (1814) XVI. 256 (Stanf.) Attended by this croud, we 
proceeded to our hospitium or house for our reception. 
2830 Scott Monast . xvi, Inform us why you will not 
approach our more pleasant and better furnished hospitium. 
1878 Maclear Celts xi. 181 The Church at Iona, as well as 
the hospitium, the refectory, etc. were thus made of wattles. 

2 . A place of residence for students in a univer- 
sity ; a hall or hostel. 

2895 Rashd^ll Univ. Europe I. v. § 5. 481 The original 
Hospicium orTlall (as it was usually called at Oxford) was 
a democratic, self-governing Society. Ibid. 482 The College 
was, in its origin, nothing but an endowed Hospicium or 
Hall. Ibid. II. 11. xii. § 9. 558 At Cambridge .. the more 
usual name was Hospicium or Hostel — not the only instance 
in which a Parisian usage has been preserved more faith- 
fully at Cambridge than at Oxford. 

Hospitize (hp’spitoiz), v. rare. [f. L. hospit - 
e?n guest + -ize.] 

1 . trans. To lodge or entertain with hospitality. 

1895 Ch. Chron. (N. Zealand) May 597 His Lordship . . 

was driven to the residence of Mr. Aldrich, where they 
were hospitised till the following evening. 

2 . intr. ~ Hospitate 3. 

2895 A. Stoddakt J.S. Blackie iii. 54 By the rule of 
*ho$pitising 1 practised in the University, he found himself 
free to visit the classes under Hausmann [etc.]. 

|| Hospodar (hp’spddax). [a. Roumanian hos- 
podar , of Slavonic origin : possibly from Little 
Russ, hospoddrt = Russ, gospodari (in South Russia 
‘master of a house ’), deriv. of gospddi lord. 
Another Russian form of the word is gosuddrt 
sovereign, king, lord, sir.] 

A word meaning * lord \ formerly borne as a title 
of dignity by the governors appointed by the 
Ottoman Porte for the provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 

[1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4- Commw. 476 (Russia) And 
alb this for the honour of Hospodare, viz. the Prince.] 

1684 Scanderbeg Rfdiv. iv. 86 The Hospodars of Walla- 
* chia and Moldavia, .revolted from the Turks: 2796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 461 (Stanf.) The Hospodars, or princes of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, pay very large sums to the 
Grand Sultan for their dignities. 2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
317/1 These Hospodars or governors assumed the title of 
princes, and were addressed as ‘ Most Serene Highness \ 

1 836 Dowden Shelley II. ix. 362 His father, for a time 
hospodar of Wallachia, had retired into private life. 

Hence Hospoda’riat, -late (erron. -iot, hospo- j 
dorate), the office of a hospodar, the territory ■ 
governed by a hospodar. 

*833 Erased s Mag. VII. 196 The hospodariats were sure 
to become dependencies of Muscovy. 1866 CIu Times 
3 Mar., The deposition of Prince Couza from the Hospo- 
dariate of Wallachia and Moldavia has been accomplished. 
1878 Seelev Stein III. 529 Hampering negotiations, with 
the ideas of an Hospodorate, an annexation of Candia. 
Hospray, obs. form of Osprey. 

■4 Hospte, a variant of Host, assimilated to 
L. hospit-em. So + Hospetes for Hostess. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasvt. Par. a Tint. 25 Salute 
Prisilla and Aquila myne hospte and myne hospetes. 
Hospyt-, obs. form of Hospit-. 
f Hoss, v. Obs . rare [An onomatopoeic 
form akin to Huzz.] intr. To buzz. 

1530 Palsgr. 5BS/1, I hosse, as a bee or flye dothe..It is a 
perylous noyse..to here a bee hosse in a bo\e. 

Hoss, dial. f. Horse. 

Hoss, -e, Hossell, obs. ff. Hose sb., Housel. 
Host (h^ ust )> Forms: 3-6 ost(e, 4-5 
oost, 4-6 ooste, 6 oast, 6-7 Sc. oyst. 0. 4-6 
boost, 4-7 hoste, 5-6 hooste, 6—7 boast;. Sc. 
boist, 4- host. [a. OF. ost, host, oost , boost army 
(10th c-inGodef.) <= 


host cm (host is) stranger, enemy, in med.L. army, 
warlike expedition. The Latin h , lost in Romanic, 
was gradually readopted in OF: and ME. spelling, 
and hence in mod. Eng. pronunciation’.] 

1 . An armed company or multitude of men ; an 
army. Now arch, and poet. 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 13/431 His sone a-3ein >e Aum- 
perour with is ost he wende. a 2300 Cursor M. 6x60 Of 
egypte godds ost [Trim hoost] vte vend, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. IV ice (Rolls) i4336pey . .gadered folk,*c hostes ledde. 
2362 Langl. P. PI. A. hi. 252 Weend f>ider with Ha host 
[v.rr. ost, oost]. 2398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxxviifij 
(Bodl. MS.), per was no comer of J>e worlde wide but he 
feelde pe swerd of pe oste of Rome. 1526 Tindale Acts 
xxviii. 16 The chefe captayne of the host, a 2555 Lvnde- 
say Tragedie 163, 1 rasit ane oyste of mony bald Baroun. 
a 2592 H. Smith Serna. (1637) 248 As Samuel would not 
come to Saul, so wisdome will not come to that oast. 
2605 Shaks. Macb. v. iv. 6 Thereby shall we shadow The 
numbers of our Hoast. 2600 Skene Reg. Maj., St at. I Vill. 
7 Of them qvha comes to the hoist. 2700 Dkyden Ajax 4 
Ulysses 214 Who better can succeed Achilles lost Than he 
who gave Achilles to your hoast? 2725-20 Pope//<Wii. 
201 Haste, goddess, haste 1 the flying host detain. 1840 
Thiklwall Greice Ivii. VII. 221 She was. .not daunted by 
the sight of the armed host which surrounded her. 2872 
Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. 30 The leaders of the host 
were exhorted to gentleness and moderation, 
b. Jig. and transf. 

[C2315 Shoreham 15 A prince of Godes ost Schel do the 
confermynge None lo3er, Therfore hit mot a bisschope be.] 
2340 Hampole Pr. Comc. fi 475 Gog and Magog es noght 
elles Bot J>e host of anticrist. C1400 Ran. Rose 5859 
Fonde Shame adowne to brynge, With alle her oost erly 
and late. 2573 J . Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 56 That 
an host of Hartes is more to be feared that is ruled by 
a Lyon, than an hoste of Lyons ruled by an Hart. 1629 
Milton Hymn Nativ. 21 All the spangled host keep watch 
in squadrons bright. 2773 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 417 
He was a host of debaters in himself. 1862 Stanley Jew. 
CIu (2877) I-xix. 374 It is a word which.. is a host of ima- 
gery ana doctrine in itself. 2866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xxvii. (1878) 470 Arcturus and his host. 

•fc. A warlike gathering; cf. Hosting. Sc. Obs. 
2807 Grierson St. Andrervs 74 A clause binding the latter 
to attend and protect the former in all reids and hosts. 

2 . transf. A great company; a multitude; a large 
number. 


[<rx44o Gesta Rom. xii. 38 (Harl. MS.) The king maade 
him redy to come to b e Emperour, with a gret oost, for to 
wedde his dowter.] 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 269 
The three Hostes [caravans] cast themselves into a triangle. 
2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xii, Defend this lady against 
your host of Monks. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope \Cido~w 
Married viii, The examination of a host of trunks just 
arrived from France. 2845 M. Pattjson Ess. (1889) 1. 11 
What a host of thoughts and images that one name carries ! 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 234 They produce a host of 
books WTitten by Musaeus and Orpheus. 

+ b. A name for a * company ’ of spam>ws. Obs. 
i486 Bk. St. A Ibans F vj b, An Ost of sparowis. 

3 . In Biblical and derived uses : a. Hos tor hosts of 


heaven (Heb. tTDShl tUV ts ) ba hashshdmafm) 
is applied to (a) the multitude of angels that attend 
upon God, and { [b ) the sun, moon, and stars. 

1382 WYCUF 2 Kings xxii. 19, I saw the Lord vpon his 
see sittynge, and al the oost of heuene stondynge nec3 to 
hyro. 1535 Coverdale Gen. ii. 1 Thus was heauen and 
earth fynished with all their hoost. — Deut. xvii. 3 Sonne 
or Mone, oreny of the hooste of heauen. x6xx Bible Josh. 
v. 14 As captaine of the hoste of the Lord am I now come. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 606 Hesperus that led The starrie 
Host. Ibid. v. 710 His count’nance.. Drew after him the 
third part of Heav’ns Host. 2839 Yeowell Anc. Brit . Ch. 
L (1847) 5 The worship of the host of heaven. 

b. Lord (God) of hosts (Jehovah Ts' booth) ; a 
frequent title of Jehovah in certain books of the 
Old Testament; app. referring sometimes to the 
heavenly hosts (see a), sometimes to the armies 
of Israel, and hence in modern use with the sense 
4 God of armies 7 or 4 of battles \ 

2382 Wyclif i Sajn. xvii. 45 Y come to thee in the name 
of the Lord God of oostis, God of the cumpanyes of Irael. 
— Zech. i. 3 Be 3e conuerted to me, saith the Lord of oostis. 
1535 Coverdale Zech, xiv. 21 All the kettels in lerusalem 
and luda, shalbe holy vnto the Lorde of hoostes. 2569 in 
Q. Eliz. Prayer Bk. App. v. (1890) 225 O most mygbtie God, 
the Lorde of hoastes. .the only geuer of all victories. 2860 
Pusey Min. Proflu 78 The Lord of Hosts, i.e. of all things 
visible and invisible. .of all things animate and inanimate, 
which, in the history of Creation, are called, the host of 
heaven and earth, the one host of God. 2891 A. F. Kirk- 
patrick in Cattib. Bible for Schools, Psalms xxiv. xo note. 
2897 R. Kipling Recessional, Lord God of Hosts, be with 
us yet, Lest we forget — lest we forget. 

Host (hdust), sb~ Forms ; a. 3-7 oste, 4-5 ost, 
5-6 ooste, 6-8 oast. 0 . 4- host ; also 4-6 hoost(e, 
4-7 hoste, 6 Sc. hoist, 6-7 hoast. [a. OF. oste, 
hoste (1 2th c. in Littre), mod.F. hbte host, guest = 
It. oste L. hospit-em (hospes) host, guest, stranger, 
foreigner. For resumption of h, cf. prcc.J 
1 . A man who lodges and entertains another in 
his house: the correlative of guest. fI , 

2303 R. Brunne Hand!. Synne 4601 And 5>J 
make sum robbery, Or begyf t hys hoste fo ' ' - ^ * 

of alt the congregaaon. I 5 Bo ^id^et Shaks. 
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him highly. 1700 Drydf.n Baucis <$■ Phil. 118 But the 
kind hosts their entertainment grace, With hearty welcome, 
and an open face. 1708 E. CooK Sct-wecd Factor (1865) 
10 Pleas'd with the Treatment I did find, I took my leave 
of Oast so kind. 1870 Dickens^ E , Drood viii, You are 
almost in the position of host to-night. 

2 . spec. A man who lodges and entertains for 
payment; a man who keeps a public place of 
lodging or entertainment ; the landlord of an inn. 
Often in archaic phr. mine {my) /w/ = the landlord 
of such and such an inn. 

0x290 Beket 1176 in Eng : Leg. I. 140 At one gode 
mannes house his In a-ni3t he nnm..his oste nam we! god 
geme hoy heo heom alle here, c 1386 Chaucer ProL 747 
Greet chiere made oure hoost [v.rr. ost, oste, hooste] vs 
euerichon. c 1400 Ywaine <$- Gaw. 222 Efter soper, sayd 
myne oste. That he cowth noght tel the day Dial ani 
knight are with him lay. iS73 J- Sanford Honrs Rccreat. 
(1576) 145 Lodged in an Inne .. Whereuppon the Hoste 
asked him payment, 1598 Shaks. Merry IKjt. i. too 
Mine Host of the Garter. 1653 Walton A ngler H. 45 Tell 
me freely how you like my Hoste, and the company? is 
not mine Hoste a witty man ? 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner 1. 
90 Who does not know the famous Swan ? Object uncouth ! 
and yet our boast, For it was painted by the Host. 1858 
Murray's Hand -Ik. N. Germ. 58 The two daughters of 
mine host are both fair and graceful in their national 
costume. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xvii. 121, I was informed 
by my host that [etc.]. 

b. Prov. To reckon (+ count) without (+ before) 
one's host : to calculate one’s bill or score without 
consulting one’s host or landford ; to come to con- 
clusions without taking into consideration some 
important circumstance of the case. 

£•1489 Caxton Blanchardyn Jii. 202 It ys sayd in comyn 
that ‘ who soeuer rekeneth wythoute his hoste, he rekeneth 
twys for ones’. 1533 More Dehell. Salem Wks. 991/2 He 
fareth lo lyke a geste, that maketh hys rekening himselfe 
without hys hoste. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. PI 131 b, 
Thei reckened before their host, and so paied more then 
their shotte came to. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie Sine 
649 He that countis without his oist, Oft tymes he countis 
twyse. 1698 Vanbrugh 2nd Pt. AEsop iii, But here, 
alas t he found to’s cost, He had reckon’d long without his 
host. 1824 Scott St. Renan's xv, But hostess as she was 
herself,., she reckoned without her host in the present 
instance. 1877 (see Count v. 7]. 1886 Symonds Catholic 
React. 11. 174 He [Bruno] reckoned strangely in this matter, 
without the murderous host into whose clutches he had fallen. 

3 . Biol. An animal or plant having a parasite 
or commensal habitually living in or upon it. 

1857 Lankester tr. Kilchenmeister s Anint. Paras. I. 
Introd. 4 They usually emigrate once into the external 
world, generally with the excrements of the hosts of their 
parents. Note, Host is a literal translation of the German 
* Wirth’, and although not perhaps previously used in the 
above sense in the English language, I have adopted it 
to prevent a somewhat tedious circumlocution. 2862 Jnlell. 
Observ. 1. 115 The mode in which the liver flukes gain access 
to their hosts, or in other words to the bodies of the her- 
bivorous animals they frequent. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 733 Cuscuta is nourished exclusively by the haus- 
toria which penetrate into the tissue of the host. 1892 Brady 
Addr. Tyneside Field Club 9 To complete the life-cycle of 
any one of these creatures [tape-worms], successive residence 
is necessary in the bodies of two distinct species of animal, 

. .thus called the * intermediate host f and the ‘ final host 
attrib. 1888 Athenaeum 28 Jan. 119/1 _ Preparations 
showing the entrance of the potato fungus into the host- 
plant, 1889 Scot. Leader 19 June 7 The part played by 
the barberry as a 1 host plant ’ in producing mildew, 
f 4 . A guest. Cf. Hoastman. Ohs. 

*39 ° Gower Conf. III. 205 How he[Lichaon], .His hostes 
slough and into mete He made her bodies to ben ete. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xviii. 68 An hoste that lightly forgeteth 
his lodgynge. .and departeth Ioyously wythout to haue 
eny rewthe. 1318 Merch. Adv. Newcastle (Surtees) 51 
The ostmen that byes any merchaundyse of ther hosts. 2559 
Ji/irr. if fag., yas. /, vii, They took me prisoner, not as oste. 

t Host, sb.% Ohs. Forms: 4O0ste, boost^e, 5 
ost(e, host(e. [? ad. OF. host!, osti, var. of hostel , 
ostel Hostel. The pi. of the latter was often oslez, 
vstes , whence by reaction the sing, oste; mod.F. 
dialects have I16U, 6U. For the loss of final -e in 
Eng. cf. assign sb., avoive sb.] A place of lodging 
or entertainment ; a hostel, inn. 

1382 WYclif Acts xxviii, 23 Mo camen to him in to 
the hoost, or berbore [1388 the in]. — Philem. 22 Make 
redy to me an ooste [gloss or hous for to dwelle inne]. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. 89 (Hark MS.) Thes two yong 
knyghtes yede to her oste in pe cite. Ibid. lxi. 257 His 
squier sojte an host, for swiche a worth! kny3t to be 
eside ynne. C1450 Lonelich Grail xxxv. 26 An old 
vauasour that kepte An Ost, & was A Man of honour. 

b. Phr. To be (or lie) at host : to be lodged or 
entertained ; to be put up at an inn ; Jig. to be on 
familiar terms or at home with. 

C 2450 Merlin 271 This mayden. .was at hoste with a riche 
burgeys. 2554 H. Weston in Latimer's Serin . $ Rem. 
(Parker Soc.) 264, 1 will be at host with you anon. 2565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Diuerti ad aligtiem in hospi/ium, . .to 
beat host with one. 1589 Nashe A nat. 'Absurd. 55 Crowes 
and Rauens.,are at hoste with euery kind of fruiie in the 
Orchard. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 4x0 Your goods 
that lay at host, .in the Centaur. 

Host (htf«st), sbA Forms: a. 4 oysfc, 4-5 oost, 
4-7 ost(e, 6 oast. 0. 4-6 hoost (e, hoste, 6-f 
boast(e, 5- host. [a. OF. oiste, hoiste L. hostia 
victim, sacrifice. At an early stage the Eng. word 
became assimilated in form to the prec. sbs., of 
which ost , oost , hoost, etc. were the normal etymo- 
logical forms. See also Hostie.J 


* 1 * 1 . A victim for sacrifice; a sacrifice (Jit. and 
Jig.) : often said of Christ. Obs. 

a 1340 Hamtole Psalter x.vvi. ir, I offird in his taberna- 
kile pc hoste of heghynge of voice.^ 2382 Wyclif Phil. iv. 
18 A couenablc oost [gloss or sacrifice], plesynge to^God. 
— 1 Pet. ii. 5 To offre spiritual^ hoostes [gloss or ofTringes] 
acceptable to God bi Jhesu Crist, c 2430 Life St. Hath. 
(1884) 44 Pat X myght offre my self an acceptable oost to 
hym. 1563 Homilies 11. Sncram. 11. (1859) 448 Let us. .offer 
always to God the host or sacrifice of praise by Christ. 1605 
Sylvester Du Bnrtas 11, iii, 11. Pathers 287 Anon said Isaac 
. .But where’s your Hoste ? 2609 Holland A turn. Marcell. 
xxiip vi. '232 To goe unto the altars, or to handle an ost or 
sacrifice. 1653 Ld. Vavx Gcdeau's St. Paul ^10 Jesus Christ 
having once offered the Host of His body, is seated at the 
right hand of God. _ 

2 . Eccl. The bread consecrated in the Eucharist, 
regarded as the body of Christ sacrificially offered ; 
a consecrated wafer. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Syttne 8840 He st ode and heylde 
be oste. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 9 He ordeyned 
pat pe oyst schulde be of perf brede. CX400 Apol. Loll. 
Introd. 7 The sacred oost is no manor breed, but either 
now3t, or accident withouten ony subject, 2526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. X531) 259 The host betokeneth the body of Chryst. 
a 2583 Grindal Fruit/. Dial. Rem. (1843) 46 If ajittle mouse 
get an host, he will crave no more meat to his dinner. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thcvenofs Trav. n. 164 They make their 
Hosts of Flower kned with Wine and Oil. x?sfi-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 28 Such as scruple to kneel at the 
host. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. Ii. jo Omitting the 
words which convey the idea of a sacrifice, and the ceremony 
of the elevation of the host. 1881 Shorthousi: y. Inglesant 
I. x. 191 An apothecary, who also was useful to the Catholics, 
making * Hosts’ for them, 

3 . attrib ., as (sense 2) host-bearer, -cup. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury in. 465 fi Host Cup. 1890 O. 
Crawfurd Round Calettd. Port. 4 The solemn chant of the 
Host-Bearers. 

t Host, v.l Obs . [f. Host jA 1 ] 

1 . traits. To gather into a host ; to assemble in 
battle array, to encamp. (Cf. Hosting vbl. sb.) 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1190 Betere hom adde ibe at rome, 
Jmn iiousted [iffS.B. yostedjpere. c 1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 
16 Ibe whill the host was thus in Ossory. - these tweyn, as 
har wone was, weren both I-hosted to-gedderHs. 

2 . intr. To be assembled or gather in a host. 

1430-40 Lydc. Bochas 11. i. 1x554) 42 a, As they lay hostyng 

Not farre asonder, and Saul lay an slepe. 1787 J. Barlow 
Pis. Columbus vi. 173 With scanty force, where should he 
lift the steel, While hosting foes immeasurably wheel ? 

Host, vj [f. Host sb.-] 

+ 1 . traits. To receive (any one) into one’s house 
and entertain as a guest. Obs. 

2485 Act 1 Hen. PI I, c. 10 § 3 That no.Straunger..shuld 
oste or take to sojourne with hym within this Realme of 
England any Merchaunt Straunger. 2531 Elyot Gov. 11. 
xii, Fuluius.. caused him to be hosted with a worshipfull 
man. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv, viii. 27 Such was that Hag, 
unmeet to host such guests. 1613 T. Milles tr. Mcxia's 
Treas. Anc. y Mod. Times I. 20/2 Nowhere should he 
account himselfe eyther a Stranger, or to be Hosted. [2894 
R. Leighton Wreck Golden Fleece 61 They [fishing smacks] 
were ‘hosted’ by Lowestoft merchants, to whom they sold 
their fish.] 

b. intr. To play the host, nonce-use. 
x868 Br. Wjlberforce iii Collect, fy Recoil, xv. (1898)202 
The great power of charming and pleasant host-ing possessed 
by Salisbury. 

*f 2 . intr. To be a guest ; to lodge, put up. Obs. 
CX450 St. Cnthlert (Surtees) 3978 He ostyd at haly eland. 
1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 30 Great host and small roste, 
Maketh vnsauery mouthes, where ever men oste. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 9 Goe beare it to the Centaure, 
where we host. <1x656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 386 Antio- 
chus, falling in love with.. the daughter of Cleoptolemus, 
where he hosted. 

Host, var. Hoast sb. and v. t cough. 

Hostage (hp’steda;), sb. 1 Also 4-7 ostage. 
[a. OF. ostage (nth c.), hostage (12-1 6th c. in 
Littre ; Cotgrave 161 1, hostage and ostage), mod.F. 
otage, = Pr. ostatge , OCat. hostatge , OSp. hostage , 
It. oslaggio, going back through *obstdticu/n, 
to a late pop.L. type *obsiddticum, f. L. obsiddtus 
condition of a hostage, hostageship, f. obses, obsid- 
em hostage. The initial h appears to have been 
added in OF., etc., through association with the 
family of L. hospit-em : see Host sb.' 1 Cf. med.L. 
os tali cum, hosldticum in sense 1, hoslaticus, osta - 
gins, hostagius, in sense 2 (Du Cange).] 

+ 1 . Pledge or security given to enemies or allies 
for the fulfilment of any undertaking by the handing 
over of one or more persons into their power ; the 
standing, state, or condition of the persons thus 
handed over ; chiefly in phrases in, into , to hostage . 
(No plural.) Obs . 

c t275 Lay. 5^7 Hii wolle}? habbe hure children to hostage 
12 °5 3>de]. c 1290 S. m Eng. Leg. 1. 399/231 Heo and manie 
ober in ostage weren itake. a 2300 Cursor M. 4987 pijs 
oper ten ..Du^l in ostage her wit me. a 1420 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. 3680 There was a maide sent hym into hostage. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 432 b/x He was ledde.. with hys 
two brethren in ostage or pledge for the delyucraunce of 
the sayd kyn£ theyr fader. & 1535 Li>. Bevuetis Htuxi )xv. 
223 1 our brother layd hostage, proiny synge that he wolde 
neuer retourne without he brought with hym y* ndmyrall 
Gaudys berde. 2555 Eden Decades So Viola tinge the lawe 
of hostage. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 105 If he stand in 
Hostage for his safety. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 6 
[The}*] desired one or two of our men to goe ashoare, leav- 
mg hostage in our ship for their safe returne. 1726-31 


Tindal Rapids Hist. Eng. (1 743) II. xvit. 97 To rive tie 
young King..in Hostage to the Queen. 

2. (with pi.) A person thus given and held h 
pledge. Cf. Hostagkr. 

ci27 § Lay. 20909 Four and twenti hostages [C1205 xUlul 
Childrich fw bitahte. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. u8io 
William, .gaf ageyn \>o fees, of whilk he tokeostagw. 1520 
Caxton' s Chron. Eng. v. 46 b/i Upon assuraunce of ihh 
same thynge they gave him good hostages. 1579 Fexios 
Guicciard. m. (1599) lot He laboured secretly that the 
Genoways should not ddiuer in their ostages lo the Kin? 
1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Warres 85 He ..kept the 
Prince of Aurange’s Son.. as an Hostage for his lathers 
Actions. i7Sr Gibbon Dec/, ty F, III. 225 Ambassadors., 
to solicit the exchange of hostages. 187X Freeman Am* 
Cong. IV. xviii. 155 [At the siege of Exeter in io68]oneof 
the hostages was brought close to the East Gate, and his 
eyes were put out m the sight of both armies. 1879 Frocoe 
Caesar xv i.254 They had given hostages for their goodl*. 
liaviour. 

3. generally. A pledge or security. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 7312 Though ye borowes take of me, The 
sikerer shal ye never be For ostages, ne sikimose, Or 
chartres. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wars 11. xxiii, The ost of 
Christ, an ostage for his troth. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. In. 
Ii. 115 You know how your hostages: your Ynckles wool 
and my firme faith. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Marriage (Arb.) 
264 He that hath wife ana children, hath given hostages to 
fortune ; for they are impedimentes to great enterpriws, 
either of vertue, or of mischief. 1865 WinTnER^‘mxr)-/wwi 
483 One who wisely schemed. And hostage from the future 
took In trained thought and lore of book, 
f 4. A treaty to which parties are pledged, rare. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur x. xxx, And there with alle was 
made hostage on bothe partyes, and made hit as sure as hit 
myghte be. 

Hence Ho 'stage v. traits ., to give as a hostage. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 158 Nor is it likely now 
they would have so hostaged their men. .had they intended 
any villany. 

1-Ho’Stage, sb.- Obs. [a. OF. (h)ostagt>-\At 
L. type*hospi/dticum, f. hospts, hospit-em H st^-: 
see -age. (Med.L. had hospi/agium and hostdgim , 
from Fr.)] A hostel, hostelry, inn. Also altril'. 

c 1440 ipont . 1292 His owne mayde, that was so bryght, To 
his ostage she went right. 0x450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
147 Ostage in this towne know 1 non. Thin wyffandtnouin 
for to slepe. 1547 Boorde Introd. Ktunul. xxxii. (1870)205, 
I, hauynge pine . . poynted them to my hostage, aim 
Willie Wallace x. in Child Ballads (1882-98) 111.27t Hcs 
on to the hostage gone Asking there for chariue. lota, iv, 

Fifteen lords in Che hostage-house Waiting Wallace for to 

see. 1852 Act 154 16 Piet, cxxxvi. Preamb. (Hull Shipping 
Dues), Certain Dues called. .Hostage Dues. 

fHostager. Obs . Also 4 ost-. [a. 01'. 
(Ji)ostagier, -ger hostage, pledge, security, f hostage 
+ -icr:— L. -drifts.] = Hostage sb. 1 2. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8ro) 139 pc castels and pstagets 
he }ald borgh curteysie. — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4983 
Sende he scholde hym hostagers, Men of gode, barons, 
pers. 1523 Ld. Berners Proiss. 1 . ccxlvi. (K Lhttm 
sty)! in England hostagers, the erle Dolphyn ot Auuergne, 
therle of Porseen . and dyuers other. x53 ° Palsgr. 23V 
Hostager, one that is pledge for another, hostagier. 

Hostageship (hp'stedj^p). [f. Hostage 
si. 1 (sense 2) + -ship.] The condition ol a 
hostage; — Hostage sb. 1 r. 

1848 Lytton Harold iv. iii, The time of the IiTOtages »P 
rests with the King and the Duke, 1865 J, M. Bud 
Epics Mid . Ages II. 249 By this act . . the * 

hostageship are forfeited.^ 1867 CouternF R rJt V1, 5 
Fora companion of his exile ana hostageship. 

Hostay(e, var. of Hostey v., Obs . 

Hosted (hffu-sted), a. [f. Host sb. 1 + - ED * 
Host v. 1 J Assembled in a host ; in hosts. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. 1. 576 Indignant Frost. -PR CS 
hosted friends that vex the polar skies. 1830 W. 

MU Sinai n. 91 The hosted Hebrews to then severe 
. .betake them. 189* Stopf. Brooke E. E. Lit . X. 243 
hosted waves of ocean. . 

Hostel (hostel), sb. 1 Forms : cr. 3-4 ^tel, 4 
osteyl, 5 osteill, -tell, 6-7 osfcle. 0* 3 " 0 r ' 
also 4 hostil, 4-7 hosfcell, 6 hostle, hosteUe- L • 
OP", ostel, -eil, hostel , mod.F. hbleU Pr. {h)ostal,^ 
JiostaT.— med.L. liospitdle (see Hospital).] 

+ 1, A place of sojourn; a house where 0 
lodges ; a lodging. Obs. . , To 

CX250 Gen. y Ex. 1056 He .. bead hem hom j 0 { 

herber3en wid him. 13.. Gaw. y Gr. Kul. 251 J e . ncC 
pis hostel Arthour I hat. CX450 Merlin 130^ -house, 
wolde not haue hem at noon other osteill but in n 

b. trans/. and Jig. . . , nU 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22623 Lauerd. .yeild us gain vr -y| J * c j ie 
pat us es reft. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 3 2 . . j.,, 
gaue to the lordeofheuen thehostellofher mostefi y an 
x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 495 That this Is 
Hostell of Charity, an harbour of honesty, , A.: n . 

2. spec. A public house of lodging and en 
ment for strangers and travellers; an inn, a 
Obs. after x6th c. till revived in 19th by Scott. , on 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ti. 514 Seync Iu 7 a ” v pi. 
host el e Se her the house of Fame lo. 1393 ^ * ’ aI 
C. xiv. 64 As safliche passe as the messager ana * • « nc 
hus hostil. 1550 Lever Serin, u Dec. <ArM ** . s }„ 
hundred also of an other . forte, .dyd Jyue of tne> m 
Ostles and Innes. 1808 Scott Marm. wAMatu^h is 
hostel, or inn. 1847 Lytton Lucre/ia Ji8sy ^ ioQT 
the usage of hostels, a pair of boots stood outsul p‘ n:t 's 
to be cleaned betimes in the morning. 1880 Wats • 

Quest (1892) 25 But, being weaned sore w 1 ^ 
Sought out a goodly hostel, where he might R 
eat and tarry for the night. 
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3. A house of residence for students at a uni- 
versity or elsewhere ; esp. (in recent times) for 
students connected with a non-resident college; 
= Hall 4 a. 

The term was never in official use at Oxford, though 
‘Halls 1 have been spoken of as ‘hostels*; at Cambridge it 
has a recognized standing. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VII l, c. 42 § 1 Provostshippz Maister- 
shippz Halles Hostelles. 1547 Act 1 Edw. VI, c. 14 § 15 
Any of the Colleges Hostelles or Halles being in the same 
Universities. 1577, Harrison England it. iii. (1877) 1. 87 
There is mention and record of diuerse other hals or hostels, 
that haue beene there [at Oxford] in times past, as Beefe 
hall, Mutton hall [etc.]. 1620 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 41 The clearing of the ground, .was begun in May 
1628, by taking down the ‘ litle Ostle 1 . m66i Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III. 436 Bred in some of the hostels after- 
wards united thereunto [Trinity College, Cambridge], 1894 
Times {weekly ed.) 2 Feb. 98/3 iSt. Deiniol’s Library, 
Hawardent These [readers] are expected to reside in the 
hostel belonging to the library. 1895 Rashdall Univ. 
Europe I. v. § 1. 296 The Provost of Paris at the head of an 
armed band of citizens in return attacked a Hall or Hostel 
[hospitium) of students. 1898 Cambridge Calendar 876 
Selwyn College .. was recognised as a Public Hostel of the 
University by Grace of the Senate, Feb. 8, 1883. 

+ 4. A town-mansion ; = Hotel 1. Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1381/1 The said duke 
de Montpensier . . met the earle of Derbie and the English 
traine. .and did accompanie him vpto hostell de Longueuille, 
sometime called the hostle of Aniou. a 1648 Ld. Herbert 
Life(i%%(i) 105, L went sometimes also to the court of Queen 
Margaret at the Hostel, called by her name. x66i Morgan 
Sph. Gentry Hi. vi. 60 Doth belong to Serjeants Inne in 
Fleet street and as they were anciently called Hostels by 
being Houses of Nobles. >670 Cotton Espertton 1. 11. 61 
His Hostel at Paris . . was then the best House next to the 
Queen Mothers, now call'd V Hostel de Soissons. 

+ 5. Lodging, entertainment; esp. in to take 
hostel, to lodge, put up. Obs. 

CX250 Gen. $ Ex. 1397 Laban .. fond good griS and good 
hostel, Him, and hise men, and hise kamel. J303 R. 
Brunne Handl. Sytinc 12472 Whan synne ys shryue ande 
clene eche deyl pere wyl Gode holde hys hostele. CX400 
Ywatne «$• Gaw. 3404 Syr Ywayn and his damysell In the 
town toke thaire hostell. c 1450 Merlin 606 For his love 
shull ye haue hostell at youre volunte. 

G. attrib. 

ci6io in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 13 A barrel of Hostel Ale. 
1808 Scott Marrn. in. xxvi, Slumbering on the hostel floor. 

f Hostel, sb.% Obs. rare- 1 . A dyslogistic 
diminutive of Host sbA 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xv. 62 Your round hostel, 
which you cause to be ador’d. 

Hostel, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 hostyl, 9 
hostle. [f. Hostel j£.i] 

+ 1. trans. To lodge, put up. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brun HF.Chron. IVace (Rolls) 5557 In WyncheStre 
were pey hosteld bope. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xvn. xi8 
Hope shal lede hern forth. . And hostel hem and hele. a 1400 
Slac. Pome 548 Bope pei weoren hostelled pere. 

2. intr. To lodge. Now dial, 
c 1460 Towtteley Myst . xxviii. 263 Ther hostyld thai all 
thre. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., * Where do you 
hostle at?’ lodge at. 

Hostelar. Also -ilar, -illar. Sc. form of 
hostellaiy. Hostelry. 

(The 15th c. instances may be plurals of hostelarie.) 

1424 Sc. Acts fas. I § 25 (1814) II. 6/2 b* in all burrowis 
townys .. par be ordanyt host Haris ana resettis haifande 
stabillis and chawmeris to ridaris and gangaris. 1425 
Ibid. § ii (1814) II. xo/x J>e king .. forbids pat ony liege 
man . . herbery or luge paim in ony vthir place bot in pe 
hostelaris forsaide. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 125 Spers’d about in search o’ beds Throu 1 houses, 
hostillars, and sheds. 

Hosteler (hp*stel9j). Now arch, or Hist. 
Forms : a. 3-5 (9) hostiler, 4- hosteler, (4 hos- 
tyller, 4-5 hostilere, -©Here, 5-6 -iller, -©lere, 
5-6 (9> -illar, 6 (9) -elar, 7 (9) -eller ; also 5-8 
hostler. 0 . 4-5 ostiler, 4-6 osteler, 5-6 -ere, 5-7 
ostler, 6 ostleir, 7 Sc. oistlar. [a. OF. ostelier 
(1 2 tli c. in Hatz.-Darm.), hostelier, mod.F. hbtelier , 
f. hostel : see -er. Cf. med.L. hospitdldrius, hosta- 
laritis , hostel{l)drius. See also Hostler, Ostler, 
variants of this word.] 

1 1. One who receives, lodges, or entertains guests 
and strangers; spec., in a monastery or religious 
house, one whose office was to attend to guests 
and strangers. Obs. exc. Hist. 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 361/61 pe Abbot sende him out 
to one of heore celles; hostiler he was pare i-mad gistes to 
onder-fongue. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. Ixi. (1869) 37, 
I am nonshe of orphanynes, osteleer of pilgrimes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 149 b/2 Thabbot .. sente hym .. to 
be hosteler for to receyue there ghestes. 1877 J. Raine in 
Smith & Wace Dict.Chr. Biog. I. 725 In this establishment 
Cuthbert was the hostillar. 1897 J. W. Clark Priory 
Barnwell p. Hi, It was the duty of _the > Hosteller..to enter- 
tain the guests who sought the hospitality of the monastery. 
2. A keeper of a hostelry or inn ; an innkeeper. 
arch. 

1365 Muniitt. Gildh. Lond. (Rolls) III. 422 Ricardus le 
Yonge, hostyller. 1388 Wvclif Luke x. 35 He brou^te forth 
twey pans, and xaf to the ostiler. c 1440 York Myst.* xlviu 
heading, The Osteleres. Alias Inholders. 1531 Dial, on 
Laivs Eng. n. xlii. (1638) 138 If a man desire to lodge with 
one that is no common Ho'teler. 1592 Nashe P. Penilessc 
(ed. 2) 5 a, An Hostler that had huilt a goodly Inne. a 1635 
Corbet Iter Bor. 174 The inne-keeper was old,_ fourescore 
alt most . . God and Time decrtfe To honour thrifty ostlers, 


such, as hee. <21670 Spalding Troub. Chas . I (182^ 12 
[They] crossed the water, and breakfasted in William 
Stewart's, ostler. 1862 J. Grant Capl . of Guard xxv, 
Gray had been repeatedly warned by the friendly hosteller 
. .to beware of travelling in the dusk. 

3. A slableman: see Hostler, Ostler. 

f 4. A student who lives in a hostel (sense 3). Obs. 

x 577 Harrison England II. iii. (1677) I. 87 The students 
also that remaine in them, are called hostelers or halliers. 
Hereof it came of late to passe, that.. Thomas late arch- 
bishop of Canturburie, being brought vp at such an house 
at Cambridge, was of the ignorant sort of Londoners called 
an * hosteler’, supposing that he had serued..in the stable. 
1655 Fuller Hist. Cantb. 29 We infer them to be no 
Collegiates, but Hostelers, not in that sense which the 
spitefull Papists charged Dr. Cranmer to be one (an atten- 
dant on a stable), but such as lived in a learned Inn or 
Hostle not endowed with revenues. 

5. attrib ., as hosteler-house [ = OF. matson 
hostelierc ; cf. med.L. hospitalaria (sc. donuts ) 
hostelry] ; hosteler-wife, the mistress of an inn. 

C1470 Henry Wallace iii. 71 A trew Scot, quhilk hosteler 
house thair held. 1820 Scott .< 4^7? xviii, The hostler-wives, 

. .are like to be the only losers by their miscarriage. 

Hence Ho*steleress, a female student in a hostel. 

1850 Eraser’s Mag. XLII. 251 The female college, with 
its professoresses and hostleresses, and other Utopian 
monsters. 

+ Hoste-lity. Obs. rare. Also -illity. [? f. 
hostel « hospital + -ity.] Hospitality. 

1593 Jack Straw nr. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 398 Defacing 
houses of hostelity [Old copy, hostilities. 

Hostelry (hp-stelri). Now arch. Also 4-5 
ostelrie, (h)ostellerie, -elerie, -ye, 4-6 ostlerye, 
-ie, 5 hostillary,- 7 hostilerie, 4-7, 9 {arch.) 
hostelrie. [a. OF. {K)osteUric (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F .hotellerie, f. {Ji)os teller HostelerI; 
see -ery 3, -ry. The word is sparsely exemplified 
before the 19th c., when it was taken up by Scott, 
and thence became common as a literary form.] 

1. A house where lodging and entertainment 
are provided ; an inn, a hostel. Also, the place in 
a convent for the reception of strangers. 

CX386 Chaucf.r Prol. 718 In Southwerk at this gentil 
hostelrye [v.r. ostelry, Petw. hostrye, Lansd. hosteric] 
That highte the Tabard. — Kntls T. 1635 In the 
hostelryes [v.rr. ostelleryis, hostelleries, Lausd. hostries] 
al aboute. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxxii. (1869) 193 
To be ostelrye j wente at be firste, thinking to herberwe me 
here. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. in. i. 73 The under-groome of 
the ostlerie. 1630 B. Jonson Nnulnn 11. i, A bashful child, 
homely brought up, In a rude hostelrie. 1808 Scott 
Marmion 111. ii. note, The accommodations of a Scottish 
hostelrie, or inn, in the sixteenth century, may be collected 
from, - the * Friars of Berwick ’. 1823 — Peverilxx i, Peveril 
entered the kitchen, which indeed was also the parlour and 
hall of the little hostelry. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, 
Codlin diminished the distance between himself and the 
hostelry. 1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. vi. 188 Dining at any 
nice village hostelry. 

2. Hostel‘ business, nonce-use. 

1855 Thackeray Newcomes I. x. iox A gay sight was the 
road . . in those days, before steam-engines arose and flung 
its hostelry and chivalry over. 

Hence Ho’stelric a. nonce-wd ., pertaining to a 
hostelry or inn. 

x86o All Year Round IV. 78 He looks at things in an 
eminently hostelrie view. 

f Hoster 1 . Obs. rare. [f. Host z/. 2 .] A 
hosteler or innkeeper. 

cxgoo in Arnolde's Chron. Index (x8xx) 5 That commen 
hosters be partyners of all charges so as free hosiers. 1598 
Florio, Hosieriero , an hoste, an hoster, an jnholder. 

Hoster* (h^-stai). rare . [f. Host jA 1 ] One 
who serves in a host or army. 

1892 Stopf. Brooke E. E. Lit. viii. 183 The hosters grim 
Sent the showers of arrows. 

Hosteria, obs. f. Osteuia, (Italian) hostelry. 

Hostery, var. Hostry. 

Hostess (hou’stes). Forms: a. 3-7 ostesse, 
(5 ostes, 7 oastess). 0 . 4 hoostesse, 4-6 hostes, 
4-7 hostesse, 6-7 hostis, 7- hostess, [a. OF. 
ostesse (12th c. in Littre), mod.F. hdtessc , f. {h)oste 
Host sbA : see -ess.] 

1. A woman that lodges and entertains guests. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2496 Phyllis, Ostesse [v.rr. 
hostesse, ostes] thyn quod she O demophon Thyn Philis 
whiche that is so wo begon. 1589 Hay any Work 48 He 
has also a charge to prouide for^his hostesse and cosin. 
1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vm. xhi. 19 • Thanks, and wel- 
come too, he sayd Unto his Osteand Ostesse. 1598 Barn- 
field Pecunia xxi. Your Hostis pressently will step in 
Place. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. vi. 10 See, see, our honor'd 
Hostesse. 1632 T. Deloney Thomas of Reading xi. (ed. 6) 
Hjb, Beholding his Oast and Oastesse earnestly. x8o8 
Pike Sources Missisi. 111. 23s At one o'clock we bid adieu 
to our friendly hostess. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy $ V. I. 
28 ‘ Come and look at the conservatory \ smiled his hostess. 

fig. 1402 Hoccleve Letter of Cupid 461 O womman that 
of wertu art hostesse. 

2. spec. A woman who keeps a public place of 
lodging and entertainment ; the mistress of an inn. 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 325/96 ]>are-with heo fedde hire 
swibe wel and hire ostesse al-so. c 1305 Edmund Conf. 98 
in E. E. P. (1862) 73 His ostesce had a dow^ter ber he was 
at inne. 137s Barbour Bruce iv. 63s His hostes com rycht 
till hym thar. 1474 Caxton Chesse xrs Al tho thynges that 
hen delyuerd to kepe to the hoste or hostessis they ought to 
be sauL 1596 Shaks. i Hen. J V, n. iv. 305 Hostesse, clap 
to the doores: watch to night. 1653 Walton Angler iii. 


Also 4-5 hostyo, 


82 Come Hostis, give us more Ale. 1716 Swift Phillis 9S 
John is landlord, Phillis hostess : They keep at Staines the 
Old Blue Boar. 1832 \V. Irving Alhambra I. 3c [Hel had 
a good understanding with the brother of mine hostess. 
1-3. A female guest : cf. Host sb.- 4. Obs. rare. 
1388 Wyclif Exod. iii. 22 A womman schal aAe of hir 
ne^boresse and of her boost eesse [1382 gest] silueme vesselis. 
4. Comb. 

a X774G0LDSM. tr. Scar rods Comic Rom. (1775) II. 199 She 
spoke with so grave and hostess-like a tone. 

Hence Ho'stessship, the office of hostess. 
x6xt Shaks. Wint. 7 '. tv. iv. 72 It is my Fathers will, I 
should take on mee The Hostcsseship o'th’day; you’re 
welcome sir. 

f Ho'stey, v. Obs. Also h)osteye, hostaye, 
(bos tie), [a. O F. {h)osleic-r, - aier , -oicr L. type 
*hosticare i f. hostis (med.L.) army, warlike expedi- 
tion : see Host j/. 1 ] intr. To wage war, make a 
warlike expedition. 

__ la 1400 Morle Arth. 555, I ettylle my selfene, To hostaye 
in Almayne with armede knyghtez. Ibid. 3503 Ffor he es 
in this empire. .Ostayande in this oryente with awfulle 
knyghtes. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas in. ix. (1554) 80 b, Neuer 
prince. .Hosteyed at once with such a multitude. C1450 
Merlin 70 Arayed for to osteye. X475 Bk. Noblesse 13 Full 
noble erie of Darby havyng rule . . in the duchie of Guyen, 
hostied the said tyme and yere. 

Host-house. Now dial. [Cf. Gcr. gasthaus.] 
A house for the reception of guests or strangers; 
a hostelry ; an inn. 

1563-87 Foxe A. % M. (1684) III. 591 To go with him to 
the free Ostehouses amongst the English Merchants. 1634 
W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. L) 352 One night in a 
bad Host-house. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Host-house, 
..a farmer’s inn at market. 1893 Northumbla. Gloss . s.v. 
Hoast-hoos, The inns where farmers put up.. have oast- 
hooses attached. They are the watting rooms used by wife 
and daughters, and the reception place for parcels or goods. 
Hostiary, obs. form of Ostiary. 
f Hcrsticide. Obs. rare [ad. L. *hosticida, 
{.hostis enemy: see -cide i.] One that kills his 
enemy (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

Hostie (hp'sti). Obs. or arch. 

5 hoostye. [a. F. hostie (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. 
hoslia victim. Host sbA] 

1 . — Hostj<Mi. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 57 b/i Moyses saide we shal take 
with us suche ho»tyes & sacrefyses as we shal offre. 1495 
Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. ix. xxvii. (W. de W.) 363 The 
feest. . was worshypped wyth spyrytuellhostyes [Bodl. MS. 
hoistes] and offrynges. 1681 R.Fleming Eulfill. Script. 
(i8ox) II. 287 There is no necessity to offer daily Hostics 
for the sins of the people. 

2 . =HostjA^ 2 . 

1641 R. Baillie Parall. Liturgy with Ma*s-bk. 51 The 
Papists injoyne all the relickes of the Hostie and wine#, to 
be gathered together, a 17x5 Burnet Own lime (1766) I. 
11 Some of his seamen went ashore and met the^ Hostie 
carried about. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. III. vr. i, Saint-Just 
. .‘carries his head as if it were a Saint-SacrcmenP , ador- 
able Hostie, or divine Real-Presence 1 
Hostie, rare var. Hostey v. Obs. 

Hostile (hp'stoil, -til), a. {sb.) Also 7 bostill. 
[ad. L. hoslJlis , f. hostis enemy (see -ile) ; perh. 
through F. hostile (1 5-1 6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of an enemy ; 
pertaining to or engaged in actual hostilities. 

^x5g4 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 236 iQos.) My dangerous 
attempt of hostile armes. 1596 — x Hen. IV, 1. i. 9 Nor 
bruise her Flowrets with the Armed hoofes Of hostile paces. 
1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 246 ’ihe King of Den- 
mark, who entred Germany in an hostile manner. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India P. 337 By these Bars.. the Hostile 
Arms of the Turks have been put to a stop. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. xi. 656 Thus, great in glory, from the din of war, 
Safe he icturn’d without one hostile scar. x8xo Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. (1838) VI. 114 The operations of hostile 
armies. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men , Napoleon Wks. tBohn) 

I. 371 On a hostile position [he] rained a torrent of iron. 

b. Of the nature or disposition of an enemy; 
unfriendly. 

1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. Pref. 4 They all came in 
from a foreign and hostile quarter. 1821 Joanna Baillie 
Metr. Leg., Lady J. B. Ii, The dame held fast the hostile 
door. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 83 A second 
hostile rajah .. was for some time kept as a state-prisoner. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 392 Men of different 
and hostile races. 

2. trails/, and Jig. Unfriendly in feeling, action, 
nature, or character; contrary, adverse, antagonistic. 

1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1748 The natives of North 
Britain, to whom he is supposed to have been so hostile. 
x8oo Med. Jrut. IV. 114 The principal of putrefaction, or 
azote, the element hostile to life. X849 M acaulay Hist, 
ii. I. 231 A long succession of princes, hostile to the esta - 
lished faith, might sit on the English throne, a 1 1 * 
Buckle Civ, II:. {1873) III. v. 413 is posable for two 
hostfle principles to flourish side by side, wi 
coming into collision. ,.. r \ _ v nrt h 

B. sb. A hostile person ; sfee. (U.S.) a Aortb 
American Indian nnlriendly to the ' , 

iWo BARTum; DM. fondly 

x 880 Ltbr . Uttro . Kr . cr . vl . .X. 43 * V ;/j tl ci r ; 0 us. xE 8 < 
hostiles, but ..at present peaceab . a scouting- 
Milnori Dakota • Teller H t A P r ‘ ^ PallMaRG^ Del 
party.. captured three report/, .that the hex files 

5/ 2 A courier has just arrived, gd Grand River. 

a Henc“tHo»Si"^- to ^ 

hostile, engage in warlike hostilmes. 



HOSTILELY. 


410 


HOT. 


2656 S. H. Gold . Lav) 8 Why may not Clients clearly 
Injured by their Lawyer, or their Adversary, hostile it, and 
gather an Army? I bid, 96 Had you just cause to invade 
and hostile it against us. 

Hostilely (hfsteiljli), adv. Also 7 hostilly, 
hostily. [1 . Hostile a. + -lt 2 .] In a hostile 
manner; as or in the manner of an enemy, b. 
"With opposition or antagonism. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anszv. Nameless Cath. 238 Hostily 
to inuade another Kings Land. i6xx Speed Hist. Gt.Brit. 
ix. xvi. (1632) 856 The Scots hostilly entred into Northum- 
berland. 1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. (1650) 52 D. Hamilton 
entred England hostilely. # 1762 St. Papers in Ann. Peg-. 
198/1 To act hostilely against Great Britain. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. iv.xxx, He could not shake her nor touch 
her hostilely. 

Hostil(e)ment, var. Hustlemelt:. 

Hostility (h/>sti‘liti). [ad. late L. hostilities , f. 
hostllis Hostile; perh. through F. hostilitl (15- 
16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The state or fact of being hostile; hostile action 
exercised by one community, state, or power against 
another ; esp. such as involves war. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxiv, With out ward e hostilitie or mar- 
tiall businesse. 1548 Hall Chroit., Hen. VI 372 Ye feare 
of outward hostilitie, and foren invasion. 3665 Manley 
Grotius’ Lmv C. IVarres 301 Now these private Quarrels 
were broke out into open Hostility. 1706 E. Gibson 
Assize Serin. Croydon 35 Open acts of sedition and hostility. 
3876 Mathews Coinage ii. 36 Prusias dared the hostility of 
the Romans by giving a shelter at his Court to Hannibal, 

b. pi. Hostile acts ; acts of warfare, war. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 837 Howsoever they 
exercise hostilities, and mutuall disagreements. 3699 
Bentley PhaL 488 Declar’d no War . . nor committed the 
least Hostilities. 1781 Ld. Cornwallis Let. IVashington 
37 Oct., 1 propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours. 1853 Prescott Philip II, via. (1857) 14 1 A suspen- 
sion of hostilities was agreed on. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Opposition or antagonism in 
action, thought, or principle. 

2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 63 There being 
not between e us any cause of hostility. 3704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s. v. Duellist, Explicate all the Phenomena of 
Nature from the Doctrine of Alkali and Acid, and the sup- 
posed Hostility that there is between them. 3849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 400/l'he hostility excited by a grotesque 
caricature of virtue did not spare virtue herself. 

Ho*stilize, v. rare- 1 , [f. Hostile a.-h-iZE ; 
cf. Sp., Pg. hostilizar .] Irans. To render hostile; 
to cause to be an enemy. 

3794 Anna Seward Lett.ty 811) III. 376 The powers al- 
ready hostilized against an impious nation. 

Hosting (hcnvstiq), vbl. sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Host v. l \ The raising of a host or armed multi- 
tude ; hostile encounter or array ; formerly, esp. in 
Ireland, a military expedition. 

3422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 204 
This Erie a litill afore the forsayd hostynge rode Thoraon xl. 
dayes, the wyche is the moste Inly Streynth of Iryssh of a! 
the land. Act 28 Hen. VIII in Stat.Ircl. (1623) X30 

Going, riding or abiding in any hostings, jorney, or rode. 
1596 Spenser State Iret. Wks. (Globe) 673/2, 1 have often 
hearde, that when the Lord Deputye hath raysed any 
general! hostinges, the noblemen have clayrned the leading 
of them. 3637 Moryson I tin. 11. 302 The foresaid genera.lt 
hoasting is a rising out of certaine foote and horse, found by 
the subject . . to assist the Queenes forces. 3667 Milton 
P. L. vi. 93 Strange to us it seemd At first, that Angel 
should with Angel warr, And in fierce hosting meet. 3708 
J. Philips Cyder 1x807) 98 From him. Two branches, that, 
in hosting, long contend For sov’reign sway. 17x5 Act x 
Geo. / Stat. 11. c. 54 § 10 The annual Value of the Services, 
commonly called personal Attendance, hosting, hunting, 
watchingand warding, due by virtue of any Charter., shall 
be paid in Money annually instead of them. 3884 Low 
Sc Pulling Diet. Eng. Hist. s.v. Pale, The small English 
freeholders were forced to follow the Lord-Deputy in his 
‘ hostings \ *lTjeir abandoned farmsteads were robbed and 
burnt by English and Irish alike, 
b. attrib. 

1575 Maitland Scot. Poems ^ 18 My hors, my harnes, and 
myspeir; And all uther, my hoisting geir. Now may be said. 
*577 Holinshed Citron. II. 973/1 The Prince .. aduanced 
forwarde .. towarde his enimies, an hosting pace. 3620 
Thomas* Lat. Diet., Simp la res armaturx , hosting harnesse. 

HoBtis, obs. form of Hostess. 

Hcrstler. Forms : 4-5 hosteler (-eller, -iler, 
-iller), 5- hostler. Seealso Ostler. [Asyncopated 
form of hosteler , found also in the sense * keeper of 
a hostelry, innkeeper* (Hosteler 2), but from i6thc. 
usually appropriated as below; in this popular 
sense it has always varied with the form Ostler 
(/rslai), now more prevalent. The Shakspere Folio 
of 1621 has hostler once, ostler six times. 

As a variant spelling of ostler , ordinarily pronounced like 
the latter, with h and t mute ; but, if used in the sense of 
hosteler , both letters would now usually be sounded.] 

A man who attends to horses at an inn; a 
stableman, a groom. 

C3386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 366Thilke that holden hostel- 
ries, sustenynge the thefte of hire hostilers [v.rr. hostelers, 
hostelleris, ostelers, ostilers]. c 3400 Three Kings Cologne 
23 pis was a comune custome to diuers hostlers .. to bring 
her hors to pat plaas. c 3485 Digby Must. (1S82) si. 85 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys and a hotel 1 of haye. 1570 
Levins Manip. 73/46 Hostler, caupo , slabulartus. 3653 
C. Walker Hist . htdepend.m. 30 To make Religion but 
a stalking horse.. and the Ministers thereof but hostlers to 
rub down, curry and dresse it for their riding, a 37x3 Ell- 
wood A utobiog. (1765)20 Having ordered the Horstler to 


take Care of my Dog. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. 
(1851) II. x. 339 The landlord himself, or his lout Lb hostler. 
3848 Dickens Dombey vii, Where hostlers were continually 
accompanying themselves with effervescent noises, 
b. U.S. (See quot.) 

3890 Coolev, etc. Railw. Amer. 232 The compartments 
in the round-houses for sheltering locomotives are termed 
the stalls, and the keeper of the round-house is called the 
hostler. - 

■ Hence Ho’Btlership, the function of a hostler, or 
the discharge of such function. 

1626 W. Sclater Ext. 2 Thess. (1629) 123 To hold his 
stirrop, and bcare the checke for ill hostlershlp. 

. Hostler, Hostleress : see Hosteler. 
Hostless (bustles), a. ran. [f. Host jA 2 + 
-less.] Destitute of a host ; + inhospitable. 

159° Spenser F. Q, in. xl. 3 Forth ryding from Malbeccoes 
hostlesse hous. 3891 St. James's Gaz. 19 Mar. 6/1 A ’Frisco 
millionaire, who apparently prefers bis friends to dine host- 
less. 

Hostly (hJa-stli), a. [f. Host sb . 2 + -etA] 
Belonging or proper to a host ; host-like. 

3893 Star 6 June 3/7 To resume their hostly functions. 
3894 Bedford Times 2 June 2/2 A hostly host and trusty 
citizen. 

t Hostry (heh’stri). Obs. or arch. Forms: 
a. 4-6 ostrye, 5 oostre, 5-7 ostry, -ie, 5-8 ostory, 
6 ostrey. 0 . 4~6hostrye,5-6 hostre, 5-7 hostrie, 
5-8 ho story, hostry, 6 -trey, 6-8 -terie, 8 arch . 
hoastrie. [a. OF. host eric, hoslrie (= It. osier /a, 
Sp. hosteria ), f. hoste (mod.K. kite) Host sb .- : see 
-EEY, -by.] =? Hostelry. 

1377 Lancl. P. PL B. xvii. 73 He . . Herbervved hym at 
an hostrye. c 3400 Maundev. iRoxb.) xxv. 319 pus pai do 
fra ostrie to ostrie till pai comme at j»e emperour. c 3460 
Townetey Myst. iii. 329, I was neuer bard ere .. In sich an 
oostre as this. 3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 210 b/2 This wenche 
went to another that layein the same hosiery. 3526 Tindale 
Luke ii. 7 There was no roume for them with in, in the 
hostrey. 3598 . Stow Surv. xxxvi. (1603) 350 Now a common 
ostrey for receipt of travellers. 3630 R. Johnson's Kivgd. 
4- Commiv. 88 The Princes sit at meat like Carriers in an 
Hostry’. 3652 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 33 She 
..accompanied him to some Hostery. 3756 Cibber Apol. 
II. Dial. Old PL 165 Five inns or common osteries. 3790 
Pennant London 458 (R.) In Stow’s time it was altered to 
a common hosterie or inn, having a black bell for a sign. 

b. attrib ., as hostr)’ bottle , court, house , press , 
roof : (h)ostry faggot, a faggot used to light 
hostelry fires ; so hostry-wood : see quot. 1769. 

1507-8 Durham MS. Terr. Roll , Le hostre house ibidem. 
1594 Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse G.’s Wks. (Rtldg.) 
133/r Think, mistress, what a thing love is : why, it is like 
to an os try- faggot, that, once set on fire, is as hardly 
quenched as the bird crocodile driven out of her nest. 1644 
Quarles Sheph. Orac. ii, It must be served in locks And 
ostry bottles. 367 3-2 Overseers ’ A cc. Holy Cross, Canlerb., 
For six ostery fagotes. .£0. os. 6d. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. 
Brit. (ed. 7) I. 139 Here they make those Faggots, which 
the Wood-mongers call Ostreywood, and in particular those 
small light Bavins which are used in Taverns in London to 
light their Faggots, a 3770 Chatterton Eclogue i. 26 in 
RoudeyP. {1778) 3 The joyous daunccynge ynn the hoastrie 
courte. x88x T. Watts in Athenaeum 30 Sept. 337/1 To 
have the grass for his bed and the sky for his hostry-roof. 
Hostryche, -yge, obs. forms of Ostrich. 
t Ho’Stryinge. Obs . [f. Hostry.] Lodging, 
entertainment 

C3470 Harding Chron. ccxl. note (Hark MS.), All this 
cuntrey is goode hostryinge and full of uitaile, 

Hostship (Jwa-stjip). [f. Host sb 2 + -ship.] 
The function of a host, entertainment of guests. 

3874 Helps Soc. Press, x. (1875) 342 The prime minister 
whose excellence . .in hostship was to be attributed to his wife. 
Hosyl, obs. form of Housel. 

Hot 1 , hott (bpt), sb. Obs. exc .dial. [zx.OY. hotte 
a pannier or creel, supposed to be of Ger. origin : 
ef. Ger. hotte, Swiss hit tie a vintager’s dorser, a tub 
or basket carried on the back. (See also Hod sb. 1 ) 
Sense 3 is possibly a different word.] 

1 . A kind of basket or pannier for canying earth, 
sand, lime, manure, etc. north, dial. 

<3x300 Cursor M. 5524 Apon per neckes sal pai here Hott 
wit stan and wit morter. c 3384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 850 
Tvvigges..Swicbe as men. .maken of these paniers, Or elles 
hottes or dossers. 3434-5 Durham MS. A l mover's Roll, 
j par de hottys pro sabulo et luto cariand. 3483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 2093/2 And bare on hys sholders vii hottis or 
baskettis fulle of erthe. 3662 JVit 4* Drollery 74 Ise lay 
down my hot. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Hots, a sort of panniers to carry turf or slate in. 
2825 Brockett, Hot, a sort of square basket formerly used 
for taking manure into fields of steep ascent. 1878 Cnmbcrhi. 
Gloss., Pluck hots . . panniers for conveying manure on 
horseback. 

2 . A small heap (e.g. of dung, dust, sand, etc.). 
Sc. and ?wrth. dial. 

a 2800 Song in Edinb. Month. Mag. (28x7) June 238 There 
was . .An hunder hotts o* muck to spread. 28*2 Hogg Perils 
of Man II. vii. 255 Will then laid his arm over the hoy and 
the hott o’ claes, and fell sound asleep. 2841 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. II. 1. 126 The field . . was left by the cattle in 
tufts or hots not eaten regularly off. 2878 Cumbcrld. Gloss., 
Muck hots , . .(N.E.) heaps of muck or lime in the field. 

+ 3 . (Alsohut(t.) A padded sheath for the spur 
of a fighting cock. Obs. 

2625 Markham Pleas. Princes (1635) 48 Hots are soft 
bumbasted roules of Leather, covering their Spurs, so that 
they cannot hurt or bruise one another. 2649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch. To Rdr. 92 He« without Cloake Is a Witt in 


Hulls, a pretty spumnge Cockc. 3688 R. Holme ^^ vmry 
n. xi. 252/2 Holts or Hulls, are the Pounces or round Balk 
of Leather stuffed and clapped or tied on the sharp end of 
the Spurs, to keep Cocks that they shall not hurt one another 
in sparing, or breathing themselves. 2806 SporlinrMar 
XXVII. 140 Cover your Cock's heels with hots maded 
leather. 

Hot, sb. 2 : see Hot a. 10. 

Hot vhpt),a.(^.) Forms : ct. I hdt, 2 -4 hat, (4-5 
north. hatt(e, hate) ; 5 hayt, 5-6 hait, 6 hast, 
heit. 0 . 2- hot ; 4-6 hoot, -e, 4-7 hole, 6 
hoat(e, 6-7 hott(e. 7. 5-6 whote, whoot(e, 
6 whot, whott(e, whoat(e, woght. Comp. 1 
hattra, 2-3 hattre, hattere, hatere, 3 hatture, 
3-4 hat tore, 4- hotter. Sup. 1 hattost, 3-j 
hotest, 4- hottest. [Com. Teut. ; OE. hit, 
corresp. to OFris., OS. hit (MDu., Du. hut, LG. 
hit), OHG. (MHG.) het\ (Ger. heisz), ON. htilr 
OTeut. *hailo-z, f. ablaut-stem hit-, hit-, halt-, 
whence also Goth, heit 6 fever, and OE. hitu 
Heat. The normal phonetic representatives of 
OE. hat were ME. northern hat {hate, hait), 
southern hit ( hote , hoot , hoat) ; the former came 
down to 1 6th, the latter to 17th c. ; but as early 
as 1550 we find the shortened hot, holt. This 
was app. taken from the inflected comparative, 
OE. hatra, later hattre, found as late as 1400 as 
halier, beside which hotter shortened from hiltr 
is found in 14th c. (cf. out, utter , late , latter). 
The forms in 7 vh are parallel to those of Whole. 

The phonology of hot in the dialects presents many points 
of difficulty. Cf. Het.] 

1 . The proper adjective expressing a well-known 
quality or condition of material bodies, due to a 
high degree of the molecular energy known as 
heat (Heat sb. 1, 2), and producing one of the 
primary sensations (Heat sb. 1 b) ; having or 
communicating much heat ; of or at a high tem- 
perature : the opposite of cold. (Distinguished 
from warm by the high degree of this quality.) 
a. Of the sun, the air, and atmospheric conditions. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 228 Deos wyrt . . byf> cenned 1 neah 
s«c and on batum stowum. > Ibid. III. 280 Swa hattra 
sumor, swa mara Sunor and li^et. c 2250 Old Kent. berm. 
in O. E. Mtsc. 35 At middai wanne }>o dai is al ftr hotesta. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10960 put somer sodruye & so hot, 
pat. .none hattore me not. a 2300 Cursor M. 2703 Quen it 
was hate [taler MSS. hat, hoot] a-pon a tide Abram satt his 
lius be side, c 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 564 It wet 
hate [rime gate], c 1440 Partonopc 2i4t The day was 
whote and longe. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. J 7 III 340, *he 
wether was hoat. 3633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 33 x 
hote scorching season. 3653 Walton Angler \\\ no In a 
hot day, but especially in the evening of a hot day. * 7 V 
Swift Gulliver iu. i, The sun so hot, that I was forced to 
turn my face from it. 2833 Sturt S, Austral. II. m-c 
The hot winds in the interior. 

b. Of fire, or anything burning or glowing. 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd. II. 124 Stieppe on hat col, ede rii 
WKtre ; streppe on swa hat swa hatost m®S e * c 1200 * K 
<5- Virtues 63 On 3e wallende brene of Se hote fiere. ci 3 
Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4- 4° 2 The fa was 0 _ 

hoot [v.rr. hot, hote]. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of AJWP • 
136 Whan the yron is well hoote, hit werketh the w « 
2598 Epulario Bivb, Almonds scorched on whole em - 
2772 H. Brooke Redempt. (R.), The Sun himself J 
consume with hotter fire. ^ 2819 Shelley Prontetn. an . 
532 From the furnace, white and hot. . , 

c. Of material objects in general (as anectea T 
the sun, fire, chemical action, the vital heat 0 
animals, subterranean heat, etc.). 

<3 3003 Guthlac 2055 in Exeter Bk., He hate let torn 
poliende tearas geotan. CX200 Trin. Coll - Horn. 83 
wepeS none hote teres, c 2290 J 1 . Eng. Leg. I- 3^/53 ^ 
it to-gadere .. and leie it al hot imr-to. c 3330 R. UR • 
Chron. IVace (Rolls) 2243 Hote bathe he didc 
Trevjsa Barth . De P. R. iv. vii. (1495) 9 1 BI°de « n . 


m the ryght syde . . strengthe of hote blode is in 


the ryght 


syde. c 2440 Prontp. Parv. 249/1 Hoott bathe, tnur • 
*546 J. Heywood Prcrv. (1867) 25 Little potte S00 P C , 0U J 
a 2674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. § 105 This place is ^ j 

for its hot baths. 3744 Berkeley Sin's § 221 A bod) 
so hot as to emit light. 2860 Tyndall Glac. it- ^ 
When the water, .is as hot as the hand can bear. / 

d. Of food or drink prepared with the aw y l 
fire, and served before it becomes cool. Li. 1 
and hot 11 b. ir^a! 

<33300 Land Cokayne 204 in E. E. P. (1862) 159 . 
hote, al hot.’ 2362 Langl. P. PL A. Prol. lo jS 00 r .„). cr y. 
heore knaues cryen 1 hote pies, hote ! ’ c 143? thren., 
bks. 12 Serue forth alle hole as tostes. Hall 


Hen. Vll 4 To take no more drynke neither bote nor 

^'>5S= I , t .(0.H.S., 


?S4 8 

es, 
of 


x68y Wood i.ijc 5 ocpu - — » 

which he fed upon. 2853 Soyer Pantroph. 290 * - . 

cake . . designated hot-cross-bun. 2896 Daily Bros 2 J 
5/7 Nothing is eaten as hot as it is boiled. 

2 . Of a person or animal : Having the sen 
of heat (in a high degree). Usually in Pf e ^ t ,' e 
CX400 Rom. Rose 2396 Thou shalt no while be in .. 
But whilom colde & whilom hate. 2577 B. y 0( *V 
back's Hush. 1.(1586) 35 There must be heede t*A* jv. 
they’ drinke not when they be hotte. _ z59S , . HAK : * „ 3 
iii. 74 Ixirds, I am hot with haste, in 1 n l ; 5 hot. 

Fkoger Voy. 20 ’Tis very pleasant to drink wne j jcr 

2B80 A. Raleicii IVay to City J05 He is weary 
men and hungry’ and hot. ■ ^4,trinfr 

b. Of bodily conditions or affections produc l 

or accompanied by this, sensation, as fevers, e 



HOT. 


411 


HOT. 


a 1533 Ld. Berndrs Gold. Bk. M.Aurcl. (1546) M vij, He 
was vexed with hote feuers. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
I. 52 Taken with an hot and a cold fit of an ague. 170a J. 
Purcell Cholick (1714) 101 Violent Hot Pains in the Lower- 
Belly. i88z Century Mag. XXV. 103/2 The girl acknow- 
ledged his salute by a hot blush. 

3. transf Having to do with things that are 
hot ; associated with heat. rare. 

1658 J. Tones Ovid's Ibis 34 Brewers, Bakers, Smiths, 
and such not artificers. 1876 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 3 
The hot noise of bees. 

+ 4. In the physiology of the Middle Ages, 
expressing one of the fundamental qualities of 
humours, elements, planets, and bodies in general : 
see Cold a. 6. Obs. (Often passing into 5.) 

r iooo Sax. Leechd. I. 284 Deos wyrt . . hys ^ecynde is 
swtye. hat. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 53 Nor^eren 
men, in \>t vvhiche colde .. makeh hem fatter, gretter, and 
whitter and hatter with inne. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xix. 
xxvi. [xxxviii.] iRodl. MS.), Alle hinges wij» odoure is ac- 
counted hote amonge Auctours as..vinegre, caumfer and 
rose. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 Cure quinta esseneia .. 
is not hoot and dde wih fier, ne coold and moist wi|> watir, 
ne hoot and moist with eyr, ne coold and drie wi£ erj>e. 
1551 Turner Herbal i. A va, Pontike Wormwoode is hote 
in the first decree and drye in the thirde.^ 1578 Lyte Do- 
doens VI. Ixxxiii. 765 The liquor Cedria .. is almost whoate 
in the fourth degree. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
Nvijb, Pepper.. Hurtful to hot constitutions.^ 1670 W. 
Clarke Nitre 52 It is. .controverted whether Nitre be cold 
or hot. 

5. Producing an effect as of heat or burning, esp. 
on the nerves of taste or the mucous membrane ; 
pungent, acrid, biting ; corrosive; heating, ardent. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. VIII 18 The Englishemen .. 
dranke hote wynes in the hote wether, and did eate all the 
hote frutes..that there fell sicke [etc.]. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. iv. iii. 25 The Mustard is too hot a little. 1600 — • 
A. V. L : 11. iii. 49, I neuer did apply Hot and rebellious 
liquors in my bloud. 2702 J. Purcell Cholick (1714) 171 
We may. .give Hotter Remedies in this, than in any other 
ChoHclcs. 1806 A. Hunter Cttlina ted. 3) 166 The dish is 
. .too hot of pepper. 1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 
488 Camphor (has] a strong hot acrid taste. 

b. Affected with this sensation, rare. 

1870 H. Spencer Pruic. Psychol, (ed. 2) § 45 While the 
palate is still hot with a curry, an unflavoured dish seems 
insipid. • 

6 . transf. Excited (this being naturally accom- 
panied by a sensible increase of temperature), 
a. Having or showing intensity of feeling ; fervent, 
ardent, passionate, enthusiastic, eager, keen, zealous. 
(Of persons, their affections, actions, etc.) 

971 Blickl. Horn. 225 Wees him. .seo Codes lufu to&eshat 
and to5scs beorht on his heortan. c 1200 Ormin 15580 Hat 
lufe towarrd Godess has. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 119 He 
. . makede hem hattere on socie luue to gode and to men. 
«iz25 After. R. 400 For5i bet tu ert..nouoer cold ne hot., 
ich chulle speouwen J>e ut, bute aif i-\vun5e hattre. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus 1. 956 (1012) Hotter wex his loue. C1470 
Henry Wallace v. 834 Hardy and hat contenyt the fell 
melle. «z553Udall Royster D. 1. i. (Arb.) 12 In all the 
hotte haste must she be hys wife. 1573 G. Harvey Letter- 
bk. (Camden) 14, 1. .was then whottist at mi book when the 
rest were hardist at their cards. cx6zo A. Hume Brit. 
Tongue (1865) 18 Ther rease . . a hoat disputation betuene 
him and me. 1667 Pepys Diary 12 July, The Duke of 
York., is hot for it. 1779-81 Johnson L. P„ Pofie Wks. 
IV. 15 Her desires were too hot for delay. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby vi. ii, In the days of his hot youth. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad II. xv. 107 The foe poured after them In hot pursuit. 
1897 Bookman Jan. 119/1 He was. .a hot patriot in '70. 

b. Excited with anger; angry, wrathful, ‘in a 
passion * ; rarely , of a wrathful disposition, violent- 
tempered, passionate. 

as Z25 Leg. Keith. 2147 He..het, on hat heorte, unhende- 
liche neomen hire. ^ 1393 Gower Conf. III. 148 Whan he 
was hottest in his ire. a 1450 Knt. de la 7V//r(i868) 19 
The eldest chidde with the knight that plaied with her, and 
gaue hym angri, hasti, and hote langage. 1535 Coverdale 
Gen. xxxi. 36 What haue I trespassed or offended y l thou 
art so whole upon me? 1590 Shaks. Com. ZTrr. 1. ii. 47 
She is so hot because the meate is colde. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. II. 1 12 Come man be not so hot, here is none but 
Friends. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 179 God proclaims His 
hot displeasure. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 113 
Men of hot temper and strong prejudices. <1x863 Thack- 
eray D. Duval \ , He had parted, after some hot words., 
from his mother. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor . i. 23 
Donati was a hot and arrogant noble. 

C. Excited with sexual desire; lustful; of animals, 
‘ in heat * (see Heat sb. 13 ). 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 52 Thair cumis 3ung monkis 
..And in the courte thair hait fle^che dantis. c X51X sst 
Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 Very hoote and dyposed 
to lecherdnes. 1604 Shaks. Oth. lit. iii. 403 Were they as 
prime as Goates, as hot as Monkeyes. 1797 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVII. 199, I took a female rabbit, hot, (as the feeders 
term it) that is, ready to be impregnated.^ 

7. Attended with feverish or violent exertion, 
suffering, discomfort, or danger ; intense, violent ; 
raging, severe, sharp, keen. { Chiefly of conflict or 
the like ; formerly also of pestilence or epidemics.) 

a 10 do Gnthlac 979 in Exeter Bk. 57 Wars seo adl bearl, 
hat, and heoro-grim. a xooo Phccttix 613 ibid. 64b, Hungor 
se hat. a. c xooo Andreas 1544 (Grein) Hatan heaSo- 
wadme. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. x6oi (1650^ I hadde 
it neuere half so hote as now. CX400 Drstr. Troy 9377 
Hongur full hote harmyt hom ken. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. John 21b, The feast was atjhe hottest. 1581 
Petti e Guazzo's Civ . Conv. 1. (1586) 7 Vices, which began 
to growe hot in the Cities. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. 
Weapons 19 Great skirmishes and encounters that have been 
verie hot. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 587 The Plague 


is sometime so hotte at Cairo, that there die twelve thousand 
Persons dayly. 1 683 _ Wood Life (O. H. S.) III. 67 Small 
pox hot and frequent in Oxon. 1709 Steele TatlerHo. 80 
? 9 The Fire of Bombs and Grenades .was so hot, that the 
Enemy quitted their Post. 1722 De Foe Plagtie (1884) 161 
The Plague grows hot in the City. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. I. 381 In the hottest of the fight. 

b. transf. Said of a place, position, etc. in which 
intense action of some kind is going on, . or in 
which one suffers severe discomfort. 

3 .8S5 Cornwall 250 As to the ‘hot -lode" at the United 
Mines, .the discovery of which sent up shares from ^40 to 
£450 each — both the heat of the lode and the ardour of the 
shareholders have considerably declined, and so have the 
shares. 1872 W. F. Butler Gt. Lone Land xx. (1878) 
318, 1 have been compelled to seek my sport in hot climates 
instead of in hot corners. 1892 Daily News 25 Feb. 6/2, 

I have Seen many roaring camps; they are hot places* 
when men lose their, money at the gambling-tables and 
when the bullets begin to fly about. 1896 Tablet 22 Feb. 
291 We got into as hot a corner as a lot of men ever got into. 

8 . Technical uses. a. Hunting. Of the scent : 
Strong, intense ; opp. to Cold a. 12 . 

Hence, in nursery and parlour games which involve search- 
ing or guessing on the part of some of the players, hot means 
close on the track of the object hidden or the solution to be 
guessed. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 60 Hungrie Church- 
wolves following the hot sent of double Livings. 1781 
W. Blane Ess. Hunt. (1788/ hi The scent lying hotter, 
and encreasing. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 
5 He could halloo them off the hottest scent tliat ever lay 
on Warwickshire grass. 1879 Tourgee Fools Err. xliv. 
326 A pack of hounds running on a hot trail. 

b. Of colour : Unpleasantly intense or vivid. 

2896 Sir E. M. Thompson in Proc. Soc. Antiq. 221 The 
colours employed are vivid, sometimes even rather hot. 

C. Dry and absorbent of moisture. 

1883 in Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 252/2 If the 
ceiling is ‘hot’ — i.C. porous, and soaks in the moisture 
very quickly. 

d. In constant use or action ; figured as heated 
by friction, etc. 

x888 Harped s Mag. Oct. 679/2. The New York and 
Washington wire is kept * hot for eight hours every night. 

e. Racing slang. Said of a * lavourite * on which 
the betting is specially keen. 

1894 Daily News 4 June 4/1 The possessor of one of the 
hottest favourites on record. 

9. That has not had time to cool down or grow 
stale or unexciting ; fresh, recent : said esp. of 
acts ; also of a person fresh from such an act. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Waee (Rolls) 8627 Wyp k e dom 
a! hot, Hengistes heued of he smot. X513 Douglas AEneis 
xiii. iv. 45 Tumus be his hait and recent deid [—death] 
Had wyth his blude littit the grond al reid. 3659 B. Harris 
Parivals Iron Age 246 Which murther being discovered, 
whilest it was hot, made the Citizens take Arms. 1887 Hall 
Caine Deemster xx ii. 142 The horrible thought that he .. 
was going, hot and unprepared, to an everlasting hell. 

f 10. absol. as sb. Hot condition, heat. Obs. 

CX200 Ormin 3724 Wikh hat & kald, wipb nesshe & 
harrd. 1340 Aycnb. 139 He soffre)? and honger an korst, 
and chald and hot. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. iii. 
(Bodl. MS.), Hoote and colde greuek suche one. 1667 
Milton P. L. li. 898 Hot, .cold, moist, and dry, four 
Champions fierce Strive here [in Chaos] for Maistrie. 

11. Phrases, a. + Hot and cold (also in hot a?:d 
cold) : in all conditions and circumstances (obs.). 
To blow hot and cold\ see Blow vA 2 b. 

13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 1844 Euerin hot and colde To be 
your trwe seruaunt. c 1430 Deuelis Perlt. 161 in Hymns 
Virg. 46 Neiber in hoot ne coolde I may not make him 
stumble. 1650 B. Discolliminium 30 He that pleadeth for 
a generall - . Toleration, hot and cold, I meane constantly 
and deliberately, .shall finde himselfea very Atheist. 

b. Hot and hot : said of dishes of meat, etc. 
served in succession as soon as cooked ; also 
absol. as sb. food thus served. Also fig. 

X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 4 Oct. Let. iv, I will give 
you them like a beef-steak at Dolly’s, hot and hot. 2842 
Tennyson Will Waterproof xxix. Thy care is, under 
polish’d tins. To serve the hot-and-bot. 2848 Dickens 
Dombey via. Mutton-chops, which were brought in hot 
and hot, between two plates. 

•fc. Hot of the spur: very eager about some- 
thing. (Cf. Hotspur.) Obs . (Hot at hand : see 
Hand sb. 25 c.) 

1652 Shirley Doubtf. Heir v. 62 (N.) Speed, an you be 
so hot o’ the spur.. 

d. To give it (a person) hot : to administer a 
severe chastisement. So to get or catch it hot. 
(Cf. 7 .) colloq. 

X679 Hist. Jetzer 24 St. Catherine, .gave him as hot as 
he brought. 2826 Scott Jml. 26 Feb., I would give jt 
them hot. 2877 5 Vrs.' Penal Scrvit. iv. 287 He * got it 
hot ' for such a crime. 

e. To make it hot for : to make the position 
decidedly uncomfortable for. Too hot for or too 
hot to hold (a person) ; said of a place, etc. which 
is made, through persecution or the like, too dis- 
agreeable for him to continue in. 

x6x8 Bolton Floras iv. xii. (1636) 322 Caesar Augustus 
thought good to make that practice too hot for them. 2648 
Needham Plea for King Ep. Aij, They will make your : 
House too hot to hold you. 2660 Hickep.incill Jamaica j 
(1661) 43 ’Ere they make the Island too hot for the English. 
1772 Foote Maid cf B. I. i. The share he had in yoar 
honour’s intrigue.. soon made this city too hot for poor 
Ned. 3877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xiii. xio She., 
made St. Albans too hot to hold her. 2890 ‘ Boldrewood * 


Col. Refonner (1891) 298 A pocket Derringer, which, .had a 
trick of going off unexpected I)’, and had once * made it hot * 
for a friend. 

f. With qualifying word prefixed, denoting the 
degree of heat, as Boiling hot , Broiling hot , 
Piping hot t Red-hot, White-hot, etc. ; see these 
words. 

12. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as hot-breathed, 
-hearted, - mettled , - spirited , - stomached , - tem- 
pered adjs. b. With another adj., expressing a 
union of qualities (poet.), as hot-bright, -cold, -dry, 
-humid, - moist adjs. c. Special combinations 
and collocations : jhot-ache (dial.), a pain felt 
in the hands when warmed after being very cold ; 
hot-air a., of hot air, or in which hot air is used ; 
+ hot-backed a lustful ; hot-closet (see quot.) ; 
hot coppers (see Copper sb. 1 8) ; hot-drawn a 
drawn or extracted with the application of heat 
(opp. to cold-drawn. Cold a. iS) ; hot-flue, a 
heated chamber for drying cloth or other articles; 
hot-gilding, ‘a name applied to amalgam gild- 
ing, in which the mercury is driven off by heat * 
(Knight Did. Jl/ech. 1875) > hot-hoof a civ., with 
haste or rapid progress (of horses or cattle: cf. 
Hot-foot); fhot-livered a., hot-tempered, ex- 
citable, irascible; j; hot-mouthed a., icstive or 
ungovernable, as a horse whose mouth is irritated 
by the bit ; hot pint, a drink consisting of ale 
sweetened, spiced, and heated : so-called in Scot- 
land; t hot piss = Chaudpisse ; hot-plate, a 
heated flat surface on a stove, etc., for cooking or 
similar purposes; j* hot-reined a., ‘fiery, high- 
spirited } (Jodrell); hot-saw, a buzz-saw for cutting 
up hot bar-iron into pieces to be re-heated, and 
re-rolled (Knight); hot-skull = Hot-head ; hot- 
stopping (slang), hot spirits and water; hot- 
trode, fresh or recent trail ; hot-wall, ‘ a wall 
with included flues to assist in ripening the fruit 
of trees trained against it ’ (Knight) ; hot with 
(colloq.), hot spirits and water with sugar (cf. cold 
without ) ; in quot. 1862 fig. 

1697 Lister in Phil. Trans. XIX. 379 The tops of my 
Fingers.. did boaken and ake, as when after extream cold, 
one has the *hot-ach in them. 2791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 

I. 131 note } The pain called the hot-ach after the hands 
have been immersed in snow. 1854 Ronalds & Richard- 
son Chem. Technol. (ed ; 2) 1. 233 No fear of smoke being 
mingled with the *hot-air current. . . A hot-air stove. 1607 
Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 II. ax A *hot-bnck'd 
Diuill. 2592 Sylvester Du Bar/as 1. iv. 301 Orion, 
Eridanus .. and *hot-breath’d Sirius. <11649 Dkumm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 33 Night neither here is fair, 
nor day *hot-brighL 2875 Knight Diet. AIcch *Hot- 
closet. 1. One attached to a stove to keep victuals or 
plates warm .. 2. (1 Candle-making .) A chamber in which 
candle-molds are kept at a heat of 250" Fah., previous to 
pouring, to prevent the chilling of the stearic acid. 2597 
MiddLeton Wisd. Solomon ix. v, Behold his poore estate, 
his *hot-cold fire. 1614 Sylvester Little Bartas 456 
The Fits of th’ hot-cold cruell Fever. 2605 — Du Bartas 

II. iii. in. Law 1167 Some *hot-dry Exhaling, Or Blazing- 

Star. 2875 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 820 * Hot fine is., an 
apartment heated by stoves or steam-pipes, in which . . 
calicoes are dried bard. 2897 Blackiv. Mag. Dec. 722 To 
take . . a hundred head of bestial *hot-hoof over hill and 
moor. <xx6x8 Sylvester Panaretus 1284 The AneelL. 
found her out in a *hot-humid Cell. 2599 Broughton's 
Let. ix. 2 9 Ignorant ‘‘hotliuered fellowes, of an vnseasoned 
zeale. 2642 Milton Attimadv. (1851) 188 A capricious 
Predantie of hot-liver’d Grammarians. 2608 Fryer Acc. 
E. India Jy P. 34 Their Horses.. are small and ’hot-met- 
tled. 2591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 261 The cold-dry 
Earth to *hot-moist Aire returns not. 2645 Quarles Sol. 
Recant, vii. 9 Let not thy *hot-mouth’d spirit entertain 
Too sudden passion with too slack a rain. x68x Pryden 
Sp. Friar in. iii, That hot-mouthed beast, that bears 
against the curb. 2863 Chambers' Bk. of Days I. 28 On 
the approach of twelve o’clock, a *hot pint was prepared— 
that is, a kettle or flagon full of warm, spiced, and sweetened 
ale, with an infusion of spirits. 2578 Lytf. Dodoens 111. 
lxvii. 408 Good against the strangurie, the *hoote pisse, the 
stone in the bladder. 2639 Massinger (Jnnat. Combat 
iv. ii, Like a *hot-rein’d horse. 1608 Day Hum. cut cf Br. 
iv. i. Wks, {188 x> 53 *Hot-sprighted youthes. 2549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Phil. 5 Peace and Concorde can 
not.. continue among them, that are *hote stomaked and 
hyghe mynded. 1861 Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. fi. 
(ed. i2t 13 No man can. .drink ‘hot-stopping the last thing 
at night, and get up in the morning without remembering 
that he has done so. 2873 Symonds Grk. Peels vii. 196 
Oedipus, the '“hot-tempered king. 1774 Pennant feur 
Scott, in 1 772, 63 Persons who were aggrieved . were allowed 
to pursue the '‘hot-trode with hound and horn. 2805 Scott 
Last Mvistr. v. xxix. note, The pursuit of l>rder ma- 
rauders was followed, .with bloodhounds and bugie-horn. 
and was called the hot-trod. 2777 W. Wilson ® 

Forcing of Early Fruits, and the Management 01 
Walls. 2872 ‘Dingo’ Austral. Rhymes 18 The du<t and 
the *hot-windy weather. 286a Thackeray ft ks { 7 ) * 

2 1 1 How do you like your novels? I hhe min or 

“hot with*. 1 

Hot, adv. [OE. kite = OS. Idto OHG. iet.e , 
afterwards levelled with the adj.] n • 
manner, hotly. (Usually hyphened to a folIo«nn b 
adj. or pple. used attrib.) 

1. \Yith great heat, at a high temperature; pun- 

Hem. 1.4*1 clutas hate jbivendc 
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13. . K. A Its. 572 (Bodl. MS.) pe bri^th sonne so hoote shoon. 
1340 Hampoli: Pr. Cortsc. 6572 With melles of yrcn hate 
glowand. 1513 Douglas /Ends 1. vi. 185 Ane hundreth 
altaris . . Hait birning full of Saba sence. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
VI, iv. viii. 60 The Sunne shines hot. 1730-46 Thomson 
Autumn 438 Adhesive to the track Hot-steaming. 1856 
Kane Arcs. Ex//. II. x.vix. 292 With hot-tingling fingers. 

2 . jig. Ardently, eagerly, violently, severely, 
angrily, etc. : see the adj. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 693 pe Erll was handlyt sa 
hat. (:138s Chaucer L. G. IP. Prol. 59 Ther loved no 
wight hotter in his lyve. c 1460 Towncley Myst. xiii. 228 
A sekenes I fey 11 that haldys me fulle haytt. 1551 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 83 b, He tooke the matter very 
hotte. 1593 Shahs. Liter. 247 'Tween frozen conscience 
and hot-burning will. 1795 Nelson 27 Aug. in Nicolas 
Bis/. (1845) II. 75 The French cavalry fired so hot on our 
Boats. 1816 Byron Siege Cor . vi, Fast and hot Against 
them pour’d the ceaseless shot. 

Hot (hpt), v. [OE. kalian , f. hdt Hot a . : cf. 
OHG. keitfn to be hot. In later use formed 
afresh from the adj.] 

1 . intr. To be or become hot. (Only in OE.) 
C825 Ves/. Psalter xxxv Hi. 4 [xxxix. 3] Hatade heorte 
min binnan me. 

2 . traits. To heat. (Now colloq. or vulgar.') 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apotlu 7a, ‘lake two tyles that 

be hoted. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Cttie of God 680 Pele- 
thronian Lapitho gave the bit And hotted rings. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Hot, to heat, or make hot. Notts. 1878 Miss 
Brad don O/cn Verd. xix. 139 I’ll go and get things hotted 
up for you. 1881 Society 2 Feb., Water hotted and a 
steaming bowl of punch prepared. 

Hot, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Hit; see also Hight. 
Ho’fbed, lio*t-bed. 

1 . A bed of earth heated by fermenting manure, 
and usually covered with glass, for raising or forcing 
plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 401 The Bed we call Hot-Bed. 
1664 Evelyn AW. Hort. 64 Fine and tender Seeds that 
require the Hot-bed. 1719 London & Wise Com/l. Card. 
217 The bright curled Lettuces .. do well upon Hot-Beds, 
and especially under Bell-Glasses, or Glass Frames. 1879 
D. J. Hill Bryant nj Numerous hotbeds assist the tender 
plants in spring. 

2 .Jig. A place that favours the rapid growth or 
development of any condition, esp. of something 
evil. 

1768 Bickerstaff Hypocrite 1. i, The seeds of wickedness 
..sprout up every where too fast ; but a play-house is the 
devil’s hot-bed. 1771 Smolleit Humph. Cl. 8 Aug. Let. 
ii, Edinburgh is a hot-bed of genius. 3827-48 Hare Guesses 
If. (1873) S59 Those hotbeds of spurious, morbid feelings, 
sentimental novels. 1831 Kingsley Yeast iii, These pic- 
turesque villages are generally the perennial hotbeds of 
fever and ague. 1883 S. C. Hall Retros/ect II. 397 Both 
Houses of Parliament were hot-beds of corruption. 

3 . ‘ A platform in a rolling-mill on which rolled 
bars lie to cool 1 (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

4 . attrib. (in senses 1 and 2). 

1810 Crabbf. Borough . Relig. Sects (L,), First comes the 
hotbed heat, and while it glows, The plants spring up. 
3848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. Notes 250 Hot-bed imagina- 
tions. 

Hence Hotbed v. ( nonce-wd .) trails., to force as 
in a hotbed. 

_ 1892 Sat. Rev. 9 Apr. 411/z Men forced and hot-bedded 
into honours without any genius for study. 

Hot blast. A blast of heated air forced into 
a furnace. Also attrib., and short for hot-blast 
process , etc. 

1836 J. B. Nf.ilson in Trans. Inst. Civ. Engin. I. 83 
Were the Hot Blast generally adopted, the saving., in. .coal 
would be immense. x 85 o W. Fordyce Coal etc. 112 Neil- 
son.. distinguished for his invention of the hot-blast.. * hot- 
blast Iron ’ is familiar all over the country. 

Hot-blooded (hpt|blz7:ded), a. Having hot 
blood ; ardent or excitable ; passionate. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IP. v. v. 2 Now the hot-bloodied- 
Gods assist me. 1837 Macaulay Ess., Bacon (38S7) 379 
The proud and hot-blooded Tudors. 1879 Froude Cxsar 
xvi. 259 The Germans, being undisciplined and hot-blooded, 
were less easy to be restrained. 

Ho’t-brain. A person of a hot or excitable 
brain ; = Hot-head. 

x6 PS Play Stncley 2024 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 
238, This English hot-brain. 1625 Jackson Creed v. v. § 6 
A practicall head skillfull in humoring such an hot braine. 
1827 G. Darley Sykda 29 He is all unversed In these wild 
paths, and is a hot-brain, too. 

Hot-brained (hp‘t|brr'nd), a. Having a ‘ hot ’ 
or excitable brain ; = Hot-headed 2. 

1553 Gthmm.de Cicero's Offices i. (1558) 36 Daungerous 
and hotebrained deuises. 1687 Shadwell Juvenal x. 251 
Run o’rc the rugged Alps, thou hot-braind Fool ! 1702 
Rowe Tamer!. 1. i. 23 Furious zeal inspir’d by bot-brain’d 
Priests. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. I. 1. ii, Hot-brained 

Sciolists. 

Hotcll (hpljj, v. Sc. and north, dial. [Cor- 
responds to Du. hotsen , hossen , to jog, jolt, MHG. 
and Ger. dial, hotsen to move up and down ; also in 
form to F. hochtr (12th c. hocier in Littre) to 
shake ; but the original relations between these 
words are obscure.] 

1 . intr. To move up with a short jerk and sink 
back by one’s own weight ; to make a succession of 
such movements, to jog ; to move or leap forward 
in a sitting position ; to fidget, to move uneasily 
or with impatience. 


la 1400 MortcArth. 3688 Archers of Inglnnde fulle egerly 
schottes. .Sonne hotchene in holle the hepenne knyghtes. 
1585 Jas. I Ess. Foesie (Arb.)68 Quhen our gude nichtbors 
rydis..Some hotcheand on a hemp stalk, hovand on a 
iieicht. a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. Jxvi, With old bogo- 
gers, hotching on a sped.- CX746 J. Collier iTim Bobbin) 
View Lane. Dial. Gloss. Wks. (1S62) 88 Hatching, to limp, 
to go by jumps, as toads. 1790 Burns Tam d Shantcr 
186 Even Satan glovvr’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain And botch’d and 
blew wi* might and main. 1825-80 Jamieson, Hatch, . .2. 'I'o 
move by short heavy leaps as a frog or toad docs. 1847-78 
Halliwell s. v., The old woman said, ‘I bustled through 
the crowd, and she botched after me'. X893 Stevenson 
Catriona 144 Here am I, fair hotching to be off. 

2 . trails. To cause to move in this way ; to shake 
up with a jerky motion; to jog, hitch. 

1824 Scott St. Rottau's xv, Are ye sure ye hae room 
cneugh.sir? I wad fain botch mysell farther yont. '1847-78 
Halliwell s. v., When they shake potatoes in a bag, so that 
they may lie the closer, they are said to hotch them. 1866 
Durham Lcad-m. Lang., Hotclt , to shake with a sharp 
jerk a trough with a grated bottom, suspended in water, at 
the end of a long lever, and containing crushed lead ore. 

Hotche, obs. form of Hutch sb. 

Hotchpot, hotch-pot (hp’ljippt). Forms; 
3-6 hochepot, 5 -pote, hoche potte, 6 hoch-, 
hotch(e)potte, 6-7 hochpot, Botch pot, (8 
hotch-poe), 6- hotchpot, hotch-pot. [a. F. 
hochepot , f. hocher to shake, shake together + pot 
Pot. Used in 1292 as an AF. law term; as a 
term of Cookery it is known in 15th c., but may 
be earlier ; Otichepot as a personal sobriquet occurs 
in 1265 (Hate.-Darm.). Its precise original ap- 
plication is thus uncertain, since it may have had 
reference to the shaking together of things in a 
pot for other than a culinary purpose. Cf. also 
Du. hutspot hodge-podge. Corruptions of this are 
Hotchpotch, Hodgepot, Hodge-podge.] 

1. = Hotchpotch i. 

c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790)432 Goos in 
Hochepot. a 1481 Littleton Inst. in. ii. ft 267 Cest parol 
(, Hotchpot ) est en English A Pudding . . un chose avee 
autres choses ensembles. 1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Hotchepotte 
of many meates, haricot. X591 Percivall S/. Diet., 
Aimodrole, a hotchpot of garlicke and cheese. <2x648 
Du; by Closet Open. (1669) 179 The Queen Mothers Hotchpot 
of Mutton, is thus made. 1853 Kane Grinuell Ex/, xxxiv. 
(1856) 303 Cold merriment, but it concluded with hotchpot 
and songs. 

2 . Eng. Law. The blending or gathering to- 
gether of properties for the purpose of securing 
equality of division, esp . as practised in certain cases 
in the distribution of the property of an intestate 
parent; answering in some respects to the collatio 
bonorum of the civil law ; cf. Collation sb. 1 b. 

[1292 Britton iii. viii. § 1 Touz heritages ne cheent mie 
uniement en divisioun ne en hochepot, a partir entre par- 
ceners. 1303 Year-Bk. 30-1 Edw. /, 373 Touz Ies tene- 
menz qe sont donez..cherront en hochepot ovesqe les altres 
tenernenz.] 1552 Huloet, Hotchpot is also a mnner of 
partjcion at the common lawe of landes geuen in franck 
mariage. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 56 b. No lands shalbee 
put in hotchpot, with other, but lands that bee geeven in 
frank mariage alonelye._ 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind ii. 
15 Having put all their Possessions in Hotchpot, made 
a new Partition. 1767 Blackstone Comm. Il.xxxii. (1809) 
516 With regard to lands descending in co-parcenary, that 
it hath always been, and still is, the common law of Eng- 
land, under the name of hotch/ot. 1848 J. Williams Pers. 
Pro p. iv. iv. (1878) 403 Bring the amount of their advance- 
ment into hotchpot. 1875 Poste Gains in. Comm. fed. 2) 
321 On condition that the latter brought their goods into 
hotchpot ( collatio bonorum). 

Jig.' x8oz-x2 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 510 
Putting all causes together in hotch-pot, the average upon 
the sum total may thus come to be doubled or trebled. 1883 
F. Galton Human Faculty 190 Throwing these results into 
a common statistical hotchpot. 

3 . trausf. = Hotchpotch 2. 

(In early use prob. from the legal sense, but in later 
chiefly from the dish.) 

_ r 1386 Chaucer Metib. F 291 Ye han cast alle hire wordes 
in an hochepot [Hart. <5* Lansd. MSS. hoche poche). 
1588 J. TJdall Demonstr. Disci/. (Arb.) 4 Schismes, that 
make a hotchpot of true religion and poperye. 1652-62 
Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (16S2) 5 An Hochpot or Medly of many 
Nations. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. 230 The wonderful 
l hotchpot of Hindu and Arabic language and religion. 

1 4 . attrib. or as adj. 

X588 Fraunce Lawicrs Leg. Ded. F iij, That Hotchpot 
French, stuflt up with such variety of borowed words, 
wherein our law is written. 1795 J. S. Hobart in J. Jay's 
Corr. ff Pub. Papers (1893) IV. 95 Henry the 8th.. made 
a 1 ° j • -°tch-P ot business of it, by uniting the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil power in his own hands. 

Hotchpotch, hotch-potch (hp- tfipptj), sb. 
Forms : 5-6 hoche poche, 6 hoche-poche, 6-7 
hoch-poeh, 6-S hotch potch, 6- hotchpotch, 
hotch-potch. [A corruption of prec., with riming 
assimilation of the second part of the compound 
to the first, as in reduplicated words.] 

1 . Cookery. A dish containing a mixture of many 
ingredients; spec, a mutton broth thickened with 
young vegetables of all sorts stewed together. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. Ixxii. 443 We make a 
hotchpotch of halfe figges and half reysons as they say. 
to9* Drydes Ess. Sat. Ess. (1882) 44 A kind of olla, or 
hotchpotch, made of several sorts of meats, 1797 Sporting 
, * 3 2 7 IShe) had got ready what is there [Scotland] 
called hotchpotch, for dinner. 1891 Mrs. Ouphant Rail- 


way Man I. xL 178 The hotch-potch.. was excellent, h;, 
a soup made with Iamb and al! the fresh young ve^etalilJ 
attrib. X851 Illustr.Catal. Gt. ExJtib. 1060 Large tureen' 
or hotch-potch dish, with lid. ’ 

2 . Jig. A mixture of heterogeneous things, a con- 
fused assemblage, a medley, jumble, farrago. 

14. . [see quot. 1386 in prec. 3J. 1549 Latimer 3 rd Strut 
be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 98 They.. made a myngle mangle and 
a hotchpotch of it. .partely poperye, partelye true relirion 
iningeled together. 1605 Tryall Chev. ut. i. in Bu|]eno!>/, 
III. 306 Hang the hotch-potch up in a fathom or two of 
match. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. ir. (1682) 32 A Hotch- 
potch of all sorts of men. 1728 IPodrew Corr. (1843) III. 
371 A hotch-potch of errors. 1783 Lemon Eng. Etyml. 
Pref. 4 Tlie English language, which, say they, is only a 
hotch-potch, composed of all others. 1890 Huxley in 10//1 
Cent. Nov. 761 That wonderful ethnological hotch-potch 
miscalled the Latin race. 

3 . Eng. Lazo. =HoTcnroT 2. 

1602 2 nd Pt. Return Jr. Parnass. iv. ii. 1586 If that 
fee-simple, and the fee taile be put together it is called 
hotch potch. 1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebell. 9 note 
He assembled the whole Septs, and having put all their 
possessions together in hotch-potch, made a new partition 
among them. <11656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 189. 

Jig. 2838 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 560 Throwingall the 
collections into hotch-potch, and then re-arranging the 
materials according to the subjects, 

4 . as adj. Like a hotchpotch or medley, confused. 

X599 Marston »SV<7. Villanie in. ix. 219 What hotch- 
potch giberidge doth the Poet bring? 16x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage 11614) 87 Of those Drusian Robbers.. and of this 
hotch-potch Religion. X769JE. Bancroft Guiana 287 The 
hotch-potch officinal compositions of pharmacy. 

Hence Ho*tch-potch v. traits., to make a hotch- 
potch of, to jumble up ; Ho’tchpotchly a. ', of the 
nature of a hotch-potch, confusedly mingled. 

*593 Nasiie Christs T. (1613) 132 Scripture we hotch- 
potch together. 1596 — Saffron IPaldcn 77 He can hotch- 
potch whole Decades vp of nothing. X674 K. Godfrey In}. 

A b. Physic 181 Unmasked and singled from their hotch- 
potchly adjuncts. 

Hot cockles. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. Hot a. + 
Cockle ?sb. 2 ; origin of the name unknown. 

(The F. hauies coquilles , alleged by Skinner, is a figment.)] 
A rustic game in which one player lay facedown- 
wards, or knelt down with his eyes. covered, and 
being struck on the back by the others in turn, 
guessed who struck him. Also attrib. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 11.(1629) 224 How shepheards spend 
their dayes, At blow point, hot cockles, or else at ! heck , >. 
1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 13 They . .leave men, as if it were 
at Hot-Cockles, to guesse blind-fold who it is that hit them. 
<11708 Hickeringill IPks. (17x6)1. 368 Upon pretence of 
Hot-cockles sport, or a Christmas-game, r 714 Gay Sheph. 
I Peek Monday 99 As at Hot-cockles once 1 laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a down. 1823 H. Kavf.- 
lin Lucubr. 303 Farmer Flamborough over Ins tankard., 
and his daughters . . at hot-cockles upon the floor. 

+ b. J'o sit upon hot cockles'. 10 be very im- 
patient, to 4 sit on pins and needles’. Obs. rare. 

xSoy Walkjngton O/i. Glass 90 He .. sits vpon note 
cockles till it be blaz’d abroade. 

Hence (app.) + Hof-cockled a., ? resembling a 
game of hot-cockles, as involving the infliction 
strokes or buffets. , 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasrn. Par. Phil. 3 In case tnroug * 
theyr earnest hoote cockled ghospellyng, they coulae aa 
broughte vs in to more haynous displeasure. , » 

fHote. Obs. Forms: I hfit, 2-3 (4 
hat, 3-4 hot, 4-5 hote. [OE. lint, al so gnat = 
OHG. gaheiz,, MHG. hct\, ON. licit, i. stem 
of liailan , OE. hitan : see Hight f. 1 ] A promise , 


avow: = Hight slO 2. 

C950 Lindisf. Go$/. Luke xxiv. 49 Ic sendo hat frdore 
mines in iuih. c 1200 Ormin 13822 j>iss hat tatt wa * 5 Fl ‘ 
naael Bihatenn and Filippe. C1250 Gen. ty hx. ^930 j? 
leuede Sis hot in sped, a 1300 E. E. Psalter xl • 
(Matz.) Yelde til Hegheste pi hates. c\ 34° r ; ’ 
2349 (Fairf.) For J?is hote [Cott. hight, G^tt. hith, • 
biheest) mht be na fabil. f 1 460 Towne ley Myst. , 

Lord of heuen, tliat all wote, here to the I make a no • 
Hote, obs. f. Hot, Oat: see also Hight v. 
Hotel (hoted, <ite*l), sb. [a. F. Iibtel, later or 
of hostel (see Hostel wA 1 ).] . , 

1 . (In French use.) a. A large private resieni 

a town mansion. || b. A public official rcsi en , 
Hotel de Vi lie, the mansion house of a inant, • 
town hall. || c. HbtcLDieu , a hospital. 

2644 Evelyn Diary 4 Feb., Above all is the Hu y az er- 
for men and women, near Notre Dame. *684 tr. - ^ 
nier's Grd. Seignor's Scrag. 36 (Stanf.) Ceremonies 
their march from the HGtel, orgreat House of Te • 
in Acc. Fr. Settlem. N. Amer. 24 The Hotc L fSt e R f. 
hospital, of Quebec has two great halls- *749 1 ~ V. vC „ 
Lett. (1792) II. exeix. 249, I hope I have domestic ^5 
at his hotel there. 1768 Sterne Sent. JouriL 1*77,' . te j. 
(Versailles', 1 bid Le Fleur, .enquire for the Co i 
1827 Scott Citron, of Canong. Introd. vi, Sh c m a caC- 
when in Edinburgh . .one of those old hotels. * 49 * ‘ j nW j 
L , AY . H J si ' £n & ”*• 356 A few great men 1 . « r ; ver> 

their hereditary hotels between the Strand ana Vj a 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. jrnls. U 883) 35 
few moments on the steps of the HQ tel Dieu. 

1 2 . A Hostel in a university. Obs. bham 
1748 Salmon Com p. through Uttiv. Hugo . 
..purchased two Halls or Hotels near St. Pet ■ CJS 
3 . A house for the entertainment o . ^ 
and travellers, an inn ; esp. one that is, 0 
to be, of a superior kind. cxrxiice 

1765 Smollett Trav. xxxix. (1766) II- 2 35 
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of living at an hotel is enormous. 177 5 Ash, Hostel, an 
inn, an hotel. 1776 R. King in Life Corr. (1894) I. 20 
By a Gentlemen who lately came out of Boston I was 
informed that they have two bake houses constantly em- 
ployed in baking for their hotels. 1783 Let. in H. Arnot 
Hist . Edinburgh App. 512 In 1763 there was no such 
place as an Hotel : the word indeed was not known, or 
only intelligible to French scholars. 1806-7 J- Beres- 
ford Miseries Hunt. Life (1826) xiv. i, Groping your 
way to the inn — {I beg pardon — hotel). 1817 Walker, 
Hostel, Hotel , a genteel inn : this word is now universally 
pronounced and written without the s. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 118, 1 , .returned slowly.. to my hotel. 
4 . atlrib. and Comb. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc.'Amer. III. 89 The celerity at 
hotel-tables is remarkable. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. 
Jrtils. (1872) I. 47 A crowd of cab-drivers, hotel-runners, 
and commissionaires. 1875 Knight Diet. Afech. (U.S.), 
Hotel-car , one arranged for affording meals to passengers 
on board while on a journey. 

Hence Hotel v., to put up or lodge at an hotel 
(inlr. and trans . ; also to hotel il), Hotelhood, 
the state of an hotel. HoteTify, HotoTize vbs 
trans. to make into, or like, an hotel ; also intr. 
for pass. Hote'Uess a ., without an hotel. KoteT- 
lish a., like an hotel. Hotelward adv., towards 
the hotel. (All more or less nonce-iudsf) 

1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. ii. 49, I was 
*hotel!ed at the * Royal Edinburgh '. 1894 Howells in 
Cosmopolitan XVII. 52 We tried hotelling it. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 178 It was, for lack of a better 
word, to coin one, *hotelified. x886 H. Mf.rivale in Tem- 
ple Bar A/ag. LXXVI. 551 A fine old palace of the kind 
which *hotelize so well. 1891 Sat. Rev. 29 Aug. 244/2 Most 
of the smaller towns were *hotelless. 1851 N ewland The 
Erne 252 Rooms, .of a towny and *hoteIhsh character. 

f Ho'ten , ppl. a. Obs. [pa. pple. of Higut vP , 
q.v.] Promised. 

£1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 2508 He sal 311 leden..HeSen to Sat 
hotene lond. 

Ho*t-foot, adv. Also 6 Sc. hait-fute. [f. 
Hot a. + Foot sb. See also Fcot-hot.] With 
eager or rapid pace ; in hot haste ; hastily. 

a 1300 Body Sf Soul in Alap's Poems (Camden) 339 3 wan 
tho fendes hot fot come to fette me away. 1536 Bkllen- 
den Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 139 King Athelstane..followit, 
hait-fute, on the Pichtis. 1647 Trapp Comm. Afatt. vi. X2 
An evil conscience, .follows him up.. like a blood-hound, 
hot foot. 1827 Sir J. Barrington Pers. Sketches I. 154 
If your honour’s in a hurry, I can run on hot-foot and tell 
the squire your honour’s galloping after me. 1893 Steven- 
son Catriona 4 To go to him hot-foot from Appin's agent. 

Hot-head, hothead (h?-t,hed). A hot- 
headed person : see next, 2 . 

1660 Lauderdale Papers (Camden) I. 57 Which will 
daunt the rest of thehottheads. 189s Besant Westminster 
vii. 177 Certain English sailors— young hotheads. 

Hot-headed ;hf>t|he:ded), a. 

1. Having a hot head (in lit. sense) ; in quot. 
1712 , having the head heated, as with liquor, rare. 

a 1693 Aubrey Lives , Harvey (1898) I. 301 He was hott- 
headed, and his thoughts working would many times keepe 
hirn from sleepinge. 17x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 77 The 
women do not dance till they are a little hot-headed. 

2. fig. Of an unduly excitable nature or tem- 
perament; impetuous, headstrong, fiery, rash. 

164.x Milton Reform. 1. (1851) 20 The blasphemous 
’ Jesuits presum’d . . to give their judgement of S. Paul, as of 
a hot headed person. 1688 Ld. Delamer Wks. (1694) 17 
A hot-headed or rash action. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
12 .June, The hot-headed boy is more than ever incensed 
against Wilson. 1887 Spectator 26 Mar. 413/2 Too hot- 
headed and violent for a diplomatist. 

H'-nce Hot-hea’dedly adv., Hot-hea&edness. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxvi, The hotheadedness. .of 
boys in love.. 1895 Forum (N.Y.) Jan. 524 Some isolated. . 
workmen, did throw themselves hot-headedly into the fray. 

Hot-house, hothouse (hp thaus), sb. 

+ 1. A bathing-hou^e with hot baths, vapour- 
baths, etc. ; = Bagnio i. Obs. 

1511 Chnrche of yvell Men A iv, Bordelles, tauemes, 
sellers, and hole houses dissolute, there as is commytted so 
many horryble synnes. 1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe 11560) C vj, 
The pacient must, .sweate in baths, or whole houses. 1552 
Huloet s.v. Attnoyttiyng, A place nighe unto a hotte house, 
or stewsse wherm'men be annoynted. 1625 Hart Anat. 
Ur. I. il. 15 The . . sweate that was rubbed off the bodie in 
the hotehouses. 1664-5 Pepys Diary 21 Feb., My Wife busy 
in going.. to a hot-house to bathe herself. 1759 Johnson 
Idler No. 61 P 6 He could shiver in a hothouse, 
f 2. A brothel. (Cf. Bagnio 3 , Stew.) Obs. 

15x1 [see 1]. 1602 2 tul Pt. Return fr. Parnass. j. ii. 257 

Hee cannot swagger it well in a Tauerne, nor dominere m 
a hot house. 1603 Shaks. A teas, for At. 11. i. 66 Now shee 
professes a hot-house ; which, I thinke is a very ill house too. 
1699 Garth Dispens . 11. 22 A Hot-house he prefers to Julia's 
Charms. 

3. A structure, usually with glass roof and sides, 
kept aitificially heated for the growth of plants 
belonging naturally to warmer climates, or of native 
flowers and fruits out of season. 

1749 Lady Luxborough Lett, to Shensione 29 Aug., A 
Menagerie; and as well as I love pine-apples, would prefer 
it. to a hot-house. 1838 Litton Alice n.v, The hothouses 
yielded their early strawberries. 

attrib. 1771 W. Malcolm {title) A Catalogue of Hot- 
house and Greenhouse Plants. 1836 Lett. fr. . Madras 
(1843) English hot-house flowers, growing wild. 1882 
Printing Times 15 Feb. 27/1 Hothouse forcing by the aid of 
outside subsidies.” 1889 j. K. Jerome Three Men in Boat 
84 Hot-house grapes. 


b. fig. (Cf. Hotbed 2.) 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Jndie. Evid . (1827) V. 121 The 
technical system is a hot-house of mendacity. i8ri Byron 
Fareiv. Alalta 4 6 Thou little military hothouse ! 1851 

Robertson Serin. Ser. u. x. (1864) 135 Men nurtured in the 
hothouse of religious advantages. 

4. A heated chamber or building for drying some- 
thing. 

1555 Eden Decades 259 Theyr corne and other grayne . . 
doo seldome waxe.rype on the ground by reason wherof 
they are sumtimes in forced to rype and dry them in theyr 
stooues and hottes houses. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 11. xxi. 58 A furnace like unto the hotte 
houses of Germanye serving too dryd the shyrtes and other 
linnen. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words , Alaking Salt 207 /The 
Hot-House where they set their Salt to dry. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Alec It., Hot-house. 1. {Pottery A A room where strong 
heat completes the drying of green ware, previously to., 
firing in a kiln. 

f 5. Among the North American Indians, a sepa- 
rate hut kept heated for winter residence. Obs. 

1765 H. Timbf.rlake Aleut. 35, I retird to Kanagatucko's 
hot-house. . Note. This Hot-house is a little hut joined to 
the house, in which a fire is continually keptl 1791 W. Bar- 
tram Carolina 367 Each . . habitation has besides a little 
conical house, covered with dirt, which is called the winter 
or hot-house. 

0. In West Indies, A hospital. 

1828 Life Planter Jamaica 49 He went to the hot-house 
or hospital. Ibid. 153 Several of the negroes complained 
of sickness, and in consequence were sent to the hot-house. 

Hence Ho’thonso v. trans., to place or cultivate 
in a hothouse. Also fg. 

1833 Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Admiuist. (1837) II. 355 
Hot-housing and the .manure of Mammon. 1892 Standard 
23 Dec. 2/2 Every trivial incident . . had been hot-housed, 
gloated over, .and treated as a dainty dish. 1898 A tlantic 
Monthly Apr. 464 No fretful orchid hot-housed from the 
dew, But hale and hardy as the highland heather. 

II Hoti (bp‘ti). PI. hoties (hp'tiz). Obs. [Gr. 
on conj., that, because.] a. A statement intro- 
duced by ‘ because or the fact denoted by such 
a statement; a cause, reason ( = Dioti); a piece 
of reasoning or inference, b. A statement intro- 
duced by ‘that*; an assertion, or fact asserted 
(opp. to Dioti). 

1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog v. 44 T’ insert our Interests, or 
wand’ring be In Selfe-botne Hoti’es, from the Histone. 
C1645 Howell Lett. III. iii._ (1655) 5 Poor sciolists who 
scarce know the Hoties of things. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep.x. viii. 34 Unto him that desireth Hoties, or to 
replenish his head with varieties. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Hoti and Dioti (Gr.) two terms used in Logick. . the one the 
thing it self, and the other the cause or reason of it. 1734 
W atts. Rcliq. Jttv. (1789) 79 He. .shewed the Hoti and the 
Dioti (i. e. that it was so, and why it was so). 

Ho ting, var. flighting: see Hight vf 
Hotly (hp'tli), adv. Forms : see Hot a. [f. 
Hot a. +--LY-.] In a hot manner or degree. 

1. With great heat, at a high temperature ; so as 
to be ‘ hot ’ or pungent. 

1592 Shaks. Vett. Sr Ad . .178 The shadow had forsook them, 
And Titan . . With burning eye did hotly overlook them. 
Ibid. 332 An oven that is stopp’d .. Burneth more hotlj\ 
1809 Pinkney Trav.- France 8 Gingerbread nuts.. hotly 
spiced. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 93 Flame blazed hotly 
within her, in all her marrow abiding. 

2. fg. With ‘ heat ’ or fervour ; ardently, fervently, 
eagerly, passionately, keenly ; angrily, excitedly. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxxtv. xoi They wolde haue 
you hotely to sette on your enemyes. 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 74 Louyng hir..As whotly as euer. 1607 
Rowlands Diog. Lanth. 32 They hotly fell to wordes, And 
out in choller brake. 1727 De Foe Syst. Alagic 1. iii. (1840) 
85 If he .. was .. so hotly pursued, he should certainly be 
discovered. 1874 Grf.en Short Hist . iii. § 7. 148 1 he King 
hotly retorted that he was bound by no promise to a false 
traitor. 1876 SwiNdurne Erechth. 1276 Whom his own 
crime tracks hotlier than a hound. 

Hotness (h/ 7 'tnes). [f. as prec. + -HESS.] The 

quality or state of being hot ; heat. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Hotenesse, chalcvr. 1586 Bright 
Atelanrh. i. 2 The bloud.. which by.. immoderate hotenesse 
..surchargeth the bodie. X650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 235 
The hotnesse of the Country. 1852 M. Arnold Empedocles 
11, The day in his hotness. Mod. The hotness of the pepper. 
The hotness of his temper contrasts remarkably with the 
coolness of his judgement. 

Hct-pot, hot pot. 

1. A hot drink composed of ale and spirits, or ale 
sweetened and spiced, local. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crctv, Hot Pot , Ale and Brandy 
boyled together, c X730 Royal Remarks 49 All of them in 
a loving Way, over a Hot Pot. 1825 Brockett, Hot-Pot, 
wanned ale with spirit in it. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Hceat pots , pots of hot ale sweetened and spiced, with which 
the friends of a bridal party meet them on the road from 
church after the marriage ceremony. 

2. A dish composed ofmuttonorbcefwith potatoes, 
orpotatoesand onions, cooked in an oven in an eaith- 
enware pot with a tight-fitting cover. Also attrib. '• 

1854 Mrs. Gaskell Norths S. xlii. Master, there's hot-pot 
for dinner to^ay. 1855 Thackeray Newconrcs I. xvi. 160 
The Colonel . . was great at making hash mutton, hot-pot, 
curry and pillau. 1889 Daily News 26 Dec. 2 7 Yesterday 
over 30,000 poor people in Liverpool, were provided with 
‘hotpot* dinners .. Each 'hot pot’ weighed ten pounds. 
There were used 13.000 lbs. of beef, 15 tons of potatoes, and ; 
a ton and a half of onions. 

Hot-press, sb. A contrivance for pressing paper 
or cloth between glazed boards and hot metal plates, 


to make the surface smooth and glossy.' Also alt rib, 
= hot-pressed. 

1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 163 Hot Presses for 
Cloth. 1712 H. Nevill in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 253 He 
wanting a fiat Stone to make hirn a Hot-press (for so they 
do, who want an Iron Plate to Press tlieir Cloth on). 1798 
T. Jefferson in Harper's Mag. {1885) Mar. 542/2 A hot- 
press bible. 1821 Byron Juan iv. cix, A ball-room bard, 
a foolscap, hot-press darling. 1875 Knicht Diet. Aleck*, 
Hot f/ ess, a. means of calendering and smoothing paper by 
subjecting it to pressure between glazed boards ; a hot iron 
plate is placed at every 20 sheets or so, to heat the pile. 

Hot-press, v. trans. To subject to pressure in 
a hot-press ; to make (paper or cloth) smooth and 
glossy by pressure between hot plates. Usually in 
pa. pple. (ppl. adj.) hot-pressed, or vbl. sb. hot- 
pressing. 

*745 Dc Foe's Eng. Tradesman xx. (1841)1. 193 Every false 
gloss put upon our woollen manufactures by hotptessing, 
folding, dressing [etc.]. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 
223 In one glaz'd glare tracts, sermons, pamphlets vie. And 
hot-press’ d nonsense claims a dignity. 1850 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Alan. (1862) 19 1 The serge is to be.. hot-pressed. 1874 
R. Tyrwhitt Sketch. Club 17, I wish you would all use 
hot-pressed paper. 

Hot-presser. One whose occupation is the 
hot-pressing of paper or cloth. Also fg. 

1646 Jenkyn Remora so, A few strict, precise legalists., 
hot-pressers of uniformity. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4292/4 
'J homas Freeman, of London, Hot-presser. • x 8 S 5 Pall 
Mali G. 3 June 12/1 To lake the work direct from the 
manufacturer . . deducting only from his price the cost of 
foreman, hot-presser, and hire of the distributing room. 

Ho*t-short, a. [f. Hot a. + short, after the 
earlier Red-short : cf. also Cold-short.] Of iron : 
Brittle in its hot state ; opp. to cold-short. 

1798 D. Mushet in Phil. Mag. II. 160 Hot short iron is 
possessed of an extreme degree of fusibility. 1875 Ure’s 
Diet. Arts II. 956 The tendency of the [sulphur] is to make 
the metal what is called ‘hot short’, so that it cannot be 
worked while hot under the hammer. 1877 M. Reynolds 
Locom. Engine Driving iv. (ed. 5) 230 Cracks on the edges 
of bars, sign of hot-sbort iron. 

+ Ho't-shot. Obs. [See Shot sb.] 

1. One who shoots (wifh a fite-arm) ‘hotly* or 
eagerly ; a reckless or hot-headed fellow. 

1604 Middleton Father Hubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) 
VIII. 90 To the wars I betook me, ranked myself amongst 
desperate hot shots. 1609 Ev. Wo/nan in Hum. v. i. in 
Bullen O. PI. IV, He railes against women like a whot- 
shot. cx6z6 Dick of Devon. 1. iii. Ibid. II, A company of 
hott shotts are abroad. 1665 Cotton Poet . Wks. (1765) no 
Straight to the Wharf repairs the Hot-shot. 

2. (Also hot-shoot.) See quots. 

1673 Ray fourn. Low C. 58 They use also for Fcwel 
a sort of round Balls made of Clay mixed with a certain 
proportion of coal ..which they call Hotshots. 1727-41 
Chasibers Cycl., Hot-Shoots, or Hovi/ses, a sort of factitious 
or compound fuel, made of a third part of any coal, .mixed 
with two thirds of loam. 

Hots*potch, obs. form of Hotchpotch. 

Hotspur (hfrtspjw). 

1. One whose spur is hot with impetuous or con- 
stant riding; hence, one who spurs or pushes on 
recklessly; a heady or rash person. (First occurring, 
and best known, as surname of Sir Henry Percy, 
son of the Earl of Northumberland, who fell in the 
rebellion against Henry IV, in 1403 .) 

1460 Ca pc rave Citron. (Rolls) 243 Herry Percy the yonger, 
whom the Scottis clepid Herry Hatspore. 1586 J. Hooker . 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 97/2 He was .. in matters of 
importance an headlong hotspur. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
v. ii. xo A haire-brain’d Hotspurre, gouern’d by a Spleene, 
1600 Holland Livy xxxvi. vi. 922 Some hot-spurTes..gave 
councell to goe against them with all their forces. 1726 
De Foe Hist. Devil 11822) 287 As we say of some hot-spurs 
who ride post, they whip the post boy. 1895 Daily A civs 
19 Apr. 5/5 The ‘Vosstsche Zeitung’..says : ‘Perhaps this 
sudden coolness on the part of England gives certain Hot- 
spurs in our own Fatherland something to think about ’. 

f 2. Name for a very early kind of pea : also 
hotspur-pease. (Cf. Hasting B. i.) Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, Hot Spur ,.. also early or 
forward Peas. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4357/4 To be sold . . 
Rogue-Pease, and Hotspur- Pease. 1707-12 Mortimer 
Husb. (J.), The hotspur is the speediest of any in growth. 

3. attrib. or adj. Fiep’-spirited, hasty, rash. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 35 The hot-spurre youth so 

scorning to be crost. cx6x8 [see Horse-racer]. 1660 
Hickeringill Jamaica (x66i) 71 A wary plodding Fabius 
signifying more then a hot Spur Marcellas. 1883 Harper s 
Alag. Feb. 425/1 After the union of the States., the political 
conduct of South Carolina was so imperious .. that she was 
not uncommonly known as the ‘ Hotspur State . 

So Hot-spurred (hp*tspwd) a. — 3 . 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 60 Such a hotspurd plague as 
hath not bin heard of. 1683 Chalkhill Theatma $ Cl. 4 r 
(N.t A hot-spurr'd youth height Hylas. 

Hott(e, obs. forms of Hot. 

Hotte. Obs. (t 4 th c.) Of uncertain meaning. 

(Although the sense is obscure, it is prob. 
as Hot sb. ■ • panics, crccl \ The soggalWB “ 

s’ariantof Hirris, from thebistoryof that -or ' , , 

c 1300 Lnnpcffs Chro,:. (Rolls) II. => 3 « SUterd t* the 
Scot.cs, Hoderd in that hotte-, Never tW nc K. 

Bnossx (1S10) 273 For scared or h S m 

ber hottes. neuer pei ne ttiej. c xp . he deuell'* it 
(xSro) 2S2 \>ou scabbed Scotte, h i mSjh 
Irehe, It skllebe hard to here fed-ard, a S e, n | e rpeke. 

Hottentot (b/rt’ntft). Also , hatton-tate, 
hottantot : see also Hodmjndod j. [ . 
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Hottentot (also Oitentot, Holtcntoo, Riebeck’s Jour- 
nal, Jan. 1652) ; according to Dapper, Beschry- 
vingk der Afrikansche Geweslett, 1670, a word 
meaning * stutterer * or * stammerer applied to the 
people in question on account of their clucking 
speech : see Trans . Philol . Soc. 1866, 6-25.] 

1 . A member of a native South African race of 
low stature and dark yellowish-brown complexion, 
who formerly occupied the region near the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Tribes of substantially identical race still survive in Nam- 
aqualand. 

*677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 17 While these Hatten- 
totes were in our company. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 
536 The word Hottantot. .is the Name by which they call 
to one another.. as if every one of them had this for his 
Name. 1715 Burnet Hist. Ref. III. Introd. 18 Would 
these Men reduce us to be a Sort of Hottentots ? 1766 
Wesley Whs. (1872) III. 253, I found her as ignorant of the 
nature of religion as an Hottentot. 2886 Marq. Salisbury 
Sp. 15 May, You would not confide free representative 
institutions to the Hottentots, for instance. 1897 Bryce 6*. 
Africa 76 The second native race was that which the 
Dutch called Hottentot. Ibid. 78 In the settled parts of 
the Colony, the Hottentot, .has vanished more completely 
than has the Red Indian from the Atlantic States of North 
America. 

b. transf. A person of inferior intellect or cul- 
ture ; one degraded in the scale of civilization, or 
ignorant of the usages of civilized society. 

1726 Amherst Terrx Fit. xxxv. 190 Surprized .. to find 
a place, which he had heard so much renown’d for learning, 
fill’d with such grey-headed novices and reverend hotten- 
tots. 1751 Chesterf. Lett, to Son 28 Feb., The utmost I 
can do for him, is to consider him a respectable Hottentot. 
1763 Bril. Mag. July 338/2 England, .yet abounded greatly 
with such kinds of Hottentots. 

2 . attrib . or as adj. Of or belonging to this race. 

1718 Entertainer No. 28. 187 The Spiritual is reduc’d 

to a Hottentot Way of Government. 1731 Medley Kol- 
ben's Cape G. Hope I. 81 The Hottentot stammering 
or clashing of the tongue in speaking. 1836 Penny Cycl . 
VI. 257/1 The latter [the Koranna Hottentots] are one of 
the few Hottentot tribes that have retained their inde- 
pendence. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 104 In what 
Hottentot ignorance these poor creatures are at present 
reared. 1865 Watermeyer in Trans. Philol. Soc. (2866) 
17 The Hottentot national name is ‘Khoikhoip’, plural 
‘ Khoikhoin ' and is still in use among the Namaquas. 1897 
Bryce ^ Africa 77 From unions between Hottentot women 
and the Dutch sprang the mixed race whom the Dutch call 
Bastards and the English Griquas. 

3 . Special comb. : chieily names of South African 
plants: Hottsntot(’s) bread, Testudinaria cle- 
ph anti pcs ; formerly, also, the root of Richardia 
{Cal la) xthiopica ; Hottentot cherry, Cassine 
maurocetiia ; Hottentot(’s) fig, Mesembryanthe - 
mum edule ; Hottentot’s head, Stangeria para- 
doxa, a cycad with a thick trunk like a turnip ; 
fHottentot pie, a kind of meat pie (see Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 154); Hottentot 
rice : see quot. ; Hottentot’s tea, Helichrysum 
serpyllifolium . 

1731 Medley Ko /Jen’s Cape G. Hope II. 223 The root of 
the Arum.. is ordinarily call’d *Hottentot-Bread. They 
boil out its acrimony in two or three fresh waters, and then 
dry it in the sun. 1858 Hogg Reg. Kingd. 718 The root- 
stock of Testudinaria elephantipes, called Elephant’s 
Foot or Hottentot’s Bread, forms a large, fleshy mass 
covered with a rough and cracked bark. 18x8 Todd cites 
Chambers for *Hottentot Cherry. x88o S. Africa (ed. 3), 
Hottentot Cherry^ is the fruit of Mauroccnia Capensis .. 
a shrub growing in the ravines of Table Mountain. 1731 
Medley Kolbcn's Cape G. Hope I. 141 Some women go 
into the field to gather the stalks of what they call *Hot- 
tentot-figs. X882 Garden 4 Feb. 75/3 The Hottentot Fig., 
sometimes used as a substitute for Spinach. 1884 Miller 
P lant-n., *Hottentot’s-head, Stangeria paradoxa. 1775 
Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 3x5 They also eat the eggs 
of a large species of ant. They are commonly called Hot- 
tentot’s rice. 

Hence Ho'ttentot v. inlr ., to become, or live as, 
a Hottentot; Hottentote*se, the speech of the 
Hottentots; Hottento'tic, Ho’ttentotish. ad/s., 
of, pertaining, or relating to Hottentots, or to races 
in a similar condition ; after the manner of a Hot- 
tentot. Ho’ttentotism, a practice characteristic 
of Hottentots, a species of stammering. 

1787 Mar.^ Edgeworth Leonora (1833) 172 It is lost 
labour to civilize him, for sooner or later he will *hottentot 
again. 1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng . 39 They might as well 
address Roger in “Hottentotese or Kamschadalian. X884 
I. Taylor in Academy 26 Jan. 63/1 [A method of explain- 
ing myths, which] 'may be provisionally designated as the 
*Hottentotlc heresy. Ibid. i6_ Feb. 115/3 Interpreted by 
the Hottentotic process. 1795 in Polwhele Trad. <5* Recoil. 
(1826) II. 427 The survey of a “Hottentottish pilchard 
cellar. 1817 Coleridge Own Times {1850) III. 957 Some 
Hottentots were converted^ from *Hottentotism through 
the pious labours of the Missionary Society. 1871 Tylor 
Prim. Culture I. v. 156 The term Hottentotism has been 
thence adopted as y medical description of one of the 
varieties of stammering. 

Hotter (h/rtai), v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
hatter, hutter. [Has an iterative ending as in 
baiter, totter , stagger ; perh. related to MDu. hot ten, 
in Flemish also kotteren to shake up ; also hotten 
to cluster or run together, to coagulate, as milk.] 
X. intr. To move up and down with vibration ; to 


clatter ; to shake, tremble, as water in boiling, or 
a person in rage, fear, etc. 

18x3 W. Beattie Tales 5 (Jam.) Twa pots..Forby ane 
hott’rin’ in the crook. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 1. xi, Haply, 
but for her, I should ha' gone hottering mad. 1857 J. Sciioles 
Jaunt to see Queen 28 (Lane. Gloss.; Hoo wur fayr hotterin* 
wi’ vexashun. 

2 . To move along with vertical vibration as over 
a rough surface ; to run totteringly. 

1796 W. Marshall Yorksh . (ed. 2) Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hotter , to shake; as a carriage on a rough stoney road. 
2804 Tarkas Poems 73 (Jam.) Tho’ age now gars me 
hotter. 1805 J. Nicol Poems II. 102 (Jam.) 'Twas a muir- 
hen, an’ mome a pout Was rinnin, hotterin round about. 
1880 Gordon Eh. Chron. Keith 148 The primitive mill 
hottered away at the rate of six bolls of meal ground in 
a week. 

3 . a. To make a clattering noise; to rattle, 
b. To speak unsteadily or stammeringly. 

a 1823 Barontte o' Gairtly vii. in A. Lalng Thistle Scott. 
33 Athwart the lyft the thun’er rair’d, Wi' awfu’ hottrin 
din. 1828 Craven Dial., Hutter , to speak confusedly. 

4 . To cluster in a confused mass, to swarm. 
1808-18 Jamieson, To hotter , to crowd together, expres- 
sive of individual motion. 2891 Mrs. Walford Mischief 
of Monica xxxii, If we had been..huttering oyer the fire m 
that wretched little Albion Street on this Christmas Eve 1 

Hotter, sb. Sc. and north, dial. Also hatter, 
[f. prec. vb.] a. Vibratory or shaky motion as 
over a rough road; vertical shaking, b. The 
confused motion of a crowd or swarm of small 
things. C. A large number of things crowded irregu- 
larly together ; a clustered mass or heap. 

2825-80 in Jamieson. 1836 J. Struthers Dychmont n. 
448 Ah me 1 a perfect hotter. 2871 W. Alexander Johnny 
Gibb xliii. (1873) 241 I’ve stan’t mony a roch hotter afore 
noo i’ the wye o’ duty, as ye ken brawl y, Meg. 
HcnceHottery a., uneven so as to cause vibration. 
1796 W. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hottery } rough, as a road. 2876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., ‘A 
hottery journey said of a course over uneven tracks. 

fHottie-tottie. Ohs. Variant of Hoddy-doddy. 

c 1580 J. Jeffere Bugbears m. ii. in Archiv Stud. Neu. 
Spr. 11897), Though the hottie-tottie be old, yet he wooeth 
a yoong wyfe. 

Hottish. (hp tij), a. [f. Hot a. + -ish.] Some- 
what hot, rather hot. 

*593 Q- Eliz. tr. Booth, iti. met x. 65 Or Indian dwelling 
nire to hottische Circle. 1870 H. Smart Race for Wife 
iii. It will be a bottish Monday for some of them. 

Hot water. 

1 . Water at a high temperature, either naturally 
as in a hot spring, or artificially heated for cookery, 
washing, or other purposes. 

CX400 Lanfranc’s Cirnrg. 42 Hoot watir, hou3 it aswage 
ak]>e, to prickynge of a senewe is most greuaunce. c 1430 
Two Cookery-bks. 24 Sethe hem in hot water. 1613 Pur- 
chas Pilgrimage (2614) 524 A certaine herb called Chia, of 
which they. . drinke with hot water. 2858 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil., Hydrost. etc. 277 If cold water be poured into 
a vessel.. and hot water be carefully poured over it.. the 
hot water will float on the cold. 

attrib. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 171 The hot- 
water cistern. 2897 .Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 332 A hot-water 
bottle.. placed at his feet. Mod. The hot-water-pipes have 
burst. 

1 2 . Hot waters : ardent spirits, spirituous liquors. 
2643 Let. 28 Oct. in Clarendon Hist. Reb. vii. § 351 
Selling hot Waters. x 66 o -85 Ord. Chas. //, in Househ. 
Ord. (2790) 352 Tents, boothes. .employed for tipling-houses ; 
selling or takeing tobacco, hott waters [etc.]. 

3 . Jig. (from 1.) A state of ferment, trouble, or 
great discomfort ; a 1 scrape \ colloq . 

1537 Lisle Papers XI. 100 (P.R.O.) If they be to by had, I 
will have of them, or it shall cost me hot water. 2765 in Priv. 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbury {sZ’jd) I. 225 We are kept, to use the 
modern phrase, in hot water. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xiii. 32 This poor fellow was always getting into hot water. 
2857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago i, In everlasting hot water, 
as the most incorrigible scapegrace for ten miles round. 

Hot well, hot-well. 

1 . A spring of naturally hot water, a hot spring. 
C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 ]>e cite of Phenice, whare 

er hate welles and hate bathez. 2752 Canton in Phil. 
Trans. LVII. 203 The hot- well near Bristol, the water of 
which raised the thermometer to 76®. 1793 J. Nott {title) 
A treatise on the Hot-Well Waters, near Bristol. 

2 . A reservoir in a condensing steam-engine, into 
which the heated water passes from the condenser, 
and from which it is drawn to supply the boiler. 

2766 Specif Barbers Patent No. 865. 3 The water hastens 
through the sinking clack into the trunk or hot well. 2827 
Farey Steam Eng. 354 The hot well, .is a part of the con- 
densing cistern, .for the reception of the hot water which 
is discharged by the air-pump. 

Hotye, obs. form of Oats. 

Hou : see Houve, How, Howe. Houce, obs. 
f. House sb , 2 Houch, Sc. f. Hough. Houche, 
obs. f. Hutch. 

Houchin (hmrtjin). local. An owl: cf. Hob- 
howchin. 

1 744 “ 5 ° W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. V. ii. 101 In our 
Church steeple v a Nest of Houchin’sEggs, to the Number 
of two large whitish ones, has been found. 

Houck, var. houk, howk , Holk v., to dig. 

2682 in Archxol. sEliana XIX. 221 He was houcking for 
coales. 

Houd, rare obs. f. Hood. Houdah: see 
Howdah. Houdge, obs. f. Huge. Houdle: 


see Huddle. Houe, obs. f. Hoe, Hove var 
How sb? Houene, obs. f. Heaven, 6m 
Houff: see Hove, Howff. Hougat(e: see 
Howgate. Houge, -ly, obs. ff. Huge, Hugely. 

Hough (h^k) , sb. Forms: 4-5 ho}, hoiq, * 
howh, howgh, how, 5-7 hogh, 6-7 houghe, 
5- hough; see also Hock sb? \ Sc. 5-6 hocb 
houch, 6- howch ; pi. 6 howis, 6- howes : see 
also Houx. [Known from 14th c. as ho), hou). 
In Scotland still pronounced (ho*, hox w ); pi. also 
(houz) ; in some parts of England the local pro- 
nunciation appears to be (hpf, liof, hou, or 
The now usual appears to be an anglicizing 
of hoch (hox) : cf. loch, lough, though. Its general 
prevalence appears to have given origin to the 
parallel spelling hock: see Hock sb? Evidently 
identical with OE. hdk. Ho sb?, 1 heel 1 ; as todiS- 
culties of sense and phonology, see Note below.] 

1 . The joint in the hind leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the tibia and the metatarsus or cannon-bone, 
the angle of which points backward ; the hock. 

(This joint, though elevated high in the leg of ruminants 
and perissodactyls, is homogenetic with the human heel and 
ankle, the cannon-bone being the homogen of the bones of 
the instep in man.) 

23.. Gait). «$• Gr. Knt. 1357 pay..henged J>enne afylber bi 
hojes of ffc fourchez. 1450-70 Golagros f Gaztr. 674 Thair 
hors vith thair hochis sic harmis couth hint. 2486 Bk.SL 
Albans E viij a, She [the hare] hurcles ypponhirhoughisay. 
1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (2600) 228 Put a small cord 
about the houghs of both the Iambs feete. 2596 DALtmtriE 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 99 The horses in lyke manerthay 
vse to bow thair hochis and to pase throuch mony partes. 
a 1605 Polwart Fly ting 70. Montgomerie 704 Thou puts the 
spauen in the forder spauld, That vses in the hinder hogh 
to bee. 2607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (2658) 309 Griefs in the 
shoulders, legs, hips, houghes, joynts and hoofs, causing the 
Horse most commonly to halt. i6xx Biblf. 2 EsJrasxv. 36 
Doung of men vnto the camels hough. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. in. i. 106 The hough or sufiraginous flexure 
behinde. 1796 W. Marshall Yorksh. \t d. 2) Gloss. (E D S), 
Hoff, the hough, hock, gambrel, or hind-knee. 1816 Scott 
Old Mori, xvii, Wae betide ye !..and cut the houghs of the 
creature whase fleetness ye trust in ! 1822 W. j. Naker 

Pract. Store-farm. 239 The quarters long and full with the 
mutton quite down to the hough. 

2 . The hollow part behind the knee-joint in man; 
the adjacent back part of the thigh. Chiefly Sc. 

1508 Dunbar Flyling w. Kennedie 190 His cair is all to 
clenge thy cabroch howis. 1513 Douglas /Eneis ix.xtt.c2 
Of quham the howchys bath he smate 
Christie Kirke Gr. xix, Syn traytourlie behind hts wcic 
They hewit him on the howiss Behind [rimes mowts, 
powis, bowls]. 1550 Lyndesay Sqr. Meldrum *347 y 1 ™ 
nackit on his hochis and theis. 2609 Holland Amin.lW' 
cell. xxvi. xi. 298 The hindmost resting upon their boys’ 1 ” 
or hammes, made a shew of an arched building. 2681 G°^ VI “ 
Whigs Supplic. (1751) 52 After a pause and ?, C0U Sk " n 
sundry clawings of his hough. 1818 Scott Hrt. ohai. x, 
That ony ane.. should ever daur to crook a hough. 

Nigel v, Clap your mule between your houghs and god-ae 

3 . A joint of beef, venison, etc., consisting of the 

part extending from the h ough (sense 1 ) some distance 
up the leg : also technically called ‘ leg * of bee , 
it corresponds to the knuckle of veal, the ' 

end or hock-end of a gammon of bacon, and c 
shank-end of a leg of mutton ; cf. Hock so. 2. . 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 25 Howhys of Vele. 
howeofvele. Ibid. 51 Hoghes of Venyson. X £ M .F « i 
Tmmcau de boeuf. a knuckle, hough, or leg, of iieete. 
Scott Woodst. xviii, When hough’s in the pot, they 
have share on’t. . . j. 

f 4. Hough and ham : ? with thin and thick e 
laid side by side alternately. Obs. - 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 55 The thorough 0 
dation . . is_ laid over with_ large Stones, Hough and • 

and some pitched upon their Ends. u„ n v 

5. Comb., as hough-bone , - string ; + hough-h 
(see Bunny 1 ). Also Hough-band, -sine\v. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xn. iii, The bore rafe hyw i 
Lancelot] on the brawne of the thy3 vp to the , T 6s8) 

1 ed. 1529 buckle bone). 2607 Topsell Tour-f.Bc^ , 

?} 7 . Therefore I thought good to call it the 
Thissorance cometh of some stripe or bruise. .l c 

Armoury n. 152 r z The Hough boony is a swelling U 
tip or elbow of the Hough. 2609 Holland 1 veJ of 

129 (R.) Many men for old age feeble .. had the ... 
their legges or *hough-strings cut, and so were 

Note. OE. hdh (Ho sb.') has been noted onJyjn tw s 

‘(human) heel’, which does not at all correspond to j- 

nr ’ ... r U* cu y 


But the OE. compound fufhsinu, Hough-sine* , o fa 
horses, implies that hdh was also the hough or 
horse, as in sense x above. From the latter, 2 f i etc 
.1,. ov c#*nsf» ‘ heel 


been transferred after the OE. sense 
and forgotten ; the hou 
gous to the knee of man, 
knee’. As to the phonology, u*. non 
give Sc. heuch, Heugh (hu,v"J, as in eueuch, j- orrn 

etc., while Sc. hoch, howch (hox") £°®f *rk e vord* 
with short o, as in cough, trough, thocht, et . . ortcnc d 
can then be identical only if the 5 in OE. hoh\ 
early enough to give howch, and not hetict . _ unt l 

only apparent solution of this is that, ^as , 0 hcJai*> 

hdhsitiu (Hough-sinf.w) was evidently , consonant' 
hoxeti, hockshin, huckson, hnxen (/ before _ 


this* reacted in some way j t h 

early ME. hoh, W'foa ps 
Sr. hoch. Lng. hock. 


group becoming o), 

simple word, so as to give , - - 

short o, whence in later times be. hoch, Lng. — . cnc , 
the compound, with its derived verb, was 
use than the simple word. 
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Hough (hplc), t /1 Forms : see prec. ff. prec. 
sb. : cf. also Hock z>.\ Hox z/.] trails. To dis- 
able by cutting the sinew or tendons of the hough 
(see Hocoh-sinew) ; to hamstring. 

c 1440 Promf>. Parv. 251/2 Howhyn (/T. howghyn, H. 
howwhyn), subnervo. 1548 W. Patten Ex fed. Scot l. in 
Arb. Garner III. 123 Sofne [corpses] with their legs off ; 
some but hought and left lying half dead. 1551 Bible 
Joslt xi. 6 (R.J Thou shalt hough theyr horses, and burne 
their charettes with fyre. 1580 Acts Privy Council in Life 
of Melville I. 437 (Jam.) He sould hoch and slay him. 
1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (1842) 25 They account of no man 
that hath not a battle axe at his girdle to hough dogs with. 
1607 Heywood Wont. Kilde with Kindn , Wks. 1874 113 

Hath he not ham-strings That thou must hogh? 1681 
Colvil Whigs Stiff lie. (1751) 18 Some sythes had, men 
and horse to hough. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace lv. 
ix. (1877) III. 28 His cattle were houghed in the night. 
Hence Houghing* vbl. sb. 

1581 Sc. Acts fas. PI (1597) §110 heading , Against the 
schamefull oppression of slaying and houching of Oxon. 
x6nCoTC,R. t /arretade, ahoughing, aslash oner the hammes. 
1878 Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. II. 393 We have seen how the 
houghing in 1711 and 1712 was attributed by many to a 
Jacobite source. 

*f* Hough, v . 2 Obs. [Echoic.] intr. To clear 
the throat. 

1600 W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) Si (misp. 79) After 
long houghing, halking, and hacking, hauing their throats 
well washed with dreggish drugs. 1670-1710 Grew (J.), 
Neither could we hough or spit from us; much less could 
we sneeze or cough. 1755 Johnson, To hough, to hawk. 
(This orthography is uncommon.) 

t Hough, int . obs. spelling of Ho int. 1 
a 1553 Udall Royster D . 1. it. tArb.' 13 Hough, Mathew 
Merygreeke, my friend, a worde with thee. 1598 B. Jonson 
Ev . Matt in Hum. 1. iv, I think this bee the house ; what, 
hough I 

Hough: see Hoe sb.% and v., How, Howe. 
Hough-hand, sb. In Sc. also hoch-ban’. * A 
band which confines one of the legs of a restless 
animal ; it passes round the neck and one of the 
legs’ ( Gallovid . Ejicycl. 1824). 

1568 Satir. Poems Reforjn. xlvi. 12 Gar heiss hir quhill 
hir howbandis skaill. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 14 
Nae hough-bands now for Godly helping. 

Hence Hough-band v., trans. ‘to tie a band 
round the hough of a cow, or horse, to prevent it 
from straying * (Jam.) ; Jig. to confine, put restraint 
upon, coerce. 

1687-8 D. Granville Let. to Mr. Lnmley 19 Mar. in Mi sc. 
(Surtees 1858) 228 Nor will I hough-band, or so much as 
hamper or fetter my Soveraign, God’s deputy. 

Houghel. north, dial. AlsohofUe. (Seequots.) 
c 1570 Durham Defos. (Surtees) 264 He cut 4 kidgells 
or houghells to hange salmon netts upon. 1893 Northumbld . 
Gloss., Hojfle , a stake on which salmon nets are dried. In 
a row of hoffle stakes one is higher than the others, and is 
called the bosom-hoffle. 

Hougher (hp’ksi). [f. Hough v * + -er!.] 

1 . One who houghs or hamstrings ; in Ireland, a 
member of an association of law-breakers who arose 
in. 1711, and practised the houghing of cattle; 
afterwards identified with the Whiteboys. 

1581 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1597) §110 heading , Sik slayeris 
and houcheris of Horses and Oxen. 1712 Swift Jrnl. to 
Stella 26 Mar., Your houghers of cattle. 1842 S. C. Hall 
Ireland II. 119 In the course of twenty years the Rapparees 
were succeeded by the Houghers. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 
18 thC. II. 354 Large rewards were offered for the appre- 
hension of houghers. 

2 . In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the name of an 
inferior officer appointed by the Corporation, called 
also Whipper and Hougher. 

1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 365 He is called hougher 
from the power that he is said to' have had formerly of 
cutting the sinews of the houghs of swine that were found 
infesting the streets. 1827 Brockett s.v.,_The hougher 
is the public whipper of criminals, the executioner of felons, 
in Newcastle— still a regular officer of the town, with a 
yearly salary of £4 6r. 8rf. 

Hough goe, obs. form of Hogo. 

Houghite (forfeit). Min. [Named in 1851 
after b. B. Hough.] A variety of hydrotalcite, 
derived from an alteration of spinel. 

1851 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. 11. XII. sro Some of his speci- 
mens are spinel crystals. . in one part, and true Houghite 
in another. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 179 Houghite. .occurs in 
flattened nodules. 

t Hough-sinew, sb. Obs . [OE. hbhsinu , 

f. hdk (see Hough sb.) + sinu Sinew. 

OE. hShsinu corresponds in formation to OFris. hfixene, 
hoxne, ON. tuts in, OHG. */tlihsina , licthsna , MDu. haessetie , 
Du. Jtaassen, later haasse x Jtaas , in same sense (OTeut. type 
* hayha-sinn}. The analytical meaning in OE. is ‘ heel sinew*, 
but the quots. show it applied to the hamstrings of horses. 
The original long 5 was shortened before the consonant 
group, so that it gave the later hoxert (Hox), Hockshin, 
kuckson, Huxen. The uncontracted form in late ME. and 
Sc. may be a new formation from the elements.] 

The sinew of the hough or hock ; applied, in man, 
to the popliteal tendons, or hamstrings, at the 
back of the knee ; in a quadruped, to the tendon 
of Achilles. 

cxooo Allfric Josh. xi. 6 pit soblice Jorcirfst heora horsa 
hohsina. Ibid. 9 He forcearf ha hohsina ealra J>mra horsa. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 146 Gif hoh sino forad sie. a 1430 
Wy cliff 1 Bible 1 Chron. xviii. 4 (MS. Corpus Coll., Camb.) 
He oxide, that is, he kitte asonder the bou^ senues of alle 
the horsis. CX470 Henry Wallace I. 3-- His houch [ed. 


1570 hoch] senons that cuttyt in that press ; On kneis he 
faucht. 15x3 Douglas AEneis x. xii. 29 Palmus hough sen- 
nonis [he] smayt in tuaj'. 

Hough-sinew, v. Obs. [f. prec. : cf. OHG. 
h&hsinbn to hamstring, f. *hdhsina , Mhsna (see 
prec.), also Hoxen z/.] trans. To hough, to 
hamstring. 

J S77*87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1033/2 The rebelles .. 
when they were thrust through the bodies or thighs, and 
some of them hough-sinewed, would yet seeke revenge in 
striking at their adversaries. 1590 Cokaine Treat. Hunt- 
ing D j b, Your Huntsmen must be carefull to. .houghsnew 
him with their swords. 1609 Bible (Douay) Josh. xi. 6 
Their horses thou shalt hoghstnew. 

Hougie, -y, var. of Hugy Obs., hoge. Hougly, 
obs. f. Ugly. Houhful, var. Howful Obs., 
careful, anxious. 

Houir, obs. Sc. form of Hover. 

Houk, obs. f. Hook, dial. f. Holk v. Houka, 
var. of Hookah. Houkel, obs. f. Huckle. 
Houkester, obs. f. Huckster. Hould, obs. f. 
Hold. Houldbeard, obs. f. Halbard. Houle, 
obs. f. Hole sb., Howl, Owl. ,Houlet, obs. f. 
H owlet. Houlour, var. of IIoloub Obs. 
Houlse, rare obs. f. Hawse sb. Hoult, var. 
Holt. 

Hounce (hciuns). East dial. [Origin obscure. 

(It has been conjectured to be a nasalized form of Fr. 
housse (see House sbP\ but this does not give the sense.)] 

An ornament on tne collar of a horse. 

*565 Golding Ovid’s Met . n. x6b, The chrysolites and 
gemmes That stood upon the collars, trace, and hounces in 
their hemmes. 1674-91 Ray < 5‘ E. C. Words (E. D. S.), 
Hounces \ that part of the furniture of a cart-horse, which 
lies spread upon his collar. Ess. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hounce , the ornament of red and yellow worsted 
spread over the collars of horses in a team. 1840 Spurdens 
Suffl. Forby (E.D.S.), Houncings , housings; f haler#. 

Hound (haund), jA 1 Forms: i-6hund, (3-5 
hand, 4-6 hunde, hounde, 5-7 hownd, -e ; 5 
howne, 6 hown, 7 huin), 3- hound. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. hund = OFris. hund , hond , OS. hiind 
(LG. hund, MDu. hont (d-), D11. hond), OHG. 
hunt (</-), (MHG. hunt, G. hund), ON. hundr 
(Sw., Da. hund), Goth. h?tnds:—OT cut. *hundo-z, 
generally held to be a derivative of base *hun 
pre-Teut. *kun-, in Gr. kvoji* , kvv, Skr. givan-, pm-, 
Lith. szfi, szun -, OIr. cu dog ; cf. also L. can-is. 

For the d ( d/t ) of Teut. hund, the suggestion has been 
made of association with the vb. hinfan to seize, as if the 
word were understood to mean ‘the seizer'.] 

1 . A dog, generally. (Now only arch, or poetic.) 

To wake a sleefing hound : cf. Doc 14 k. 

<•897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xv. 89 Dumbe hundas 
ne maj^on beorcan . a 1225 Ancr. R. 60 Hund wule in . . hwar 
se he ivint hit open. Ibid. 324 Monie hundes. .habbeS biset 
me. c 1290 3*. Eng. Leg. 1. 99/248 Houndes it scholden ete. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 715 (764) It is nought good a 
slepyng hound to wake, Ne yeue a wyght a cause to 
deuyne. 1382 Wyclif Luke xvi. 21 Houndis_ camen, and 
lickiden his bylis. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 pai ete 
cattes and hundes, ratouns and myesse. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit Wevten 273, I hatit him like a hund. 1841 Longf. 
Excelsior via, A traveller, by the faithful hound, Half-buried 
in the snow was found. 

2 . spec. A dog kept or used for the chase, usually 
one hunting by scent. Now esp. applied to a fox- 
hound; also to a harrier; {the) hounds, a pack 
of foxhounds. 

To ride to hounds , To folloiv the hounds, to follow on 
horseback the hounds in the chase. To hold with the hare 
and run with the hounds, etc. : see Hare. 

c 1200 Vices <5- Virtues 69 Hundes and hauekes, and alle 
80 ]nng 5e 3eu hier gladien mai. a 1300 Cursor M. 687 pe 
hund ne harmed noght pe hare, a 1440 Sir Degrev. 233 
He uncouplede his houndus. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 
*53*) 49 A kenel of houndes folowynge theyr game. 1576 
Fleming tr. Caius' Dogs in Arb. Carrier III. 264 Hound 
signifielh such a dog only as serveth to hunt. 1596 Shaks. , 
Tam. S hr. Induct, i. 61 Another tell him of his Hounds and 1 
Horse, c 17x0 Lady M. \V. Montagu Lett, to Mrs. Hewet \ 
(1887) I. 30 Their mornings are spent among hounds. 1724 
Dp. Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 244, I was as ravenous as a 
hound. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 30P 5 Another . . follows 
his hounds over hedgesand through rivers. 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs xvii, They all ..ride to hounds. 1877 Ettcycl. 
Brit. VII. 330/1 The Dalmatian Dog is a remarkably 
handsome breed, apparently intermediate between hound 
and pointer. i8St Black Sunrise xxt, He would like to 
have a good looking wife. .to go riding to hounds with him. 

b. Preceded by defining word. See Blood-, 
Buck-, Deer-, Fox-, Grey-, Stag-hound, etc. 

3 . Jg. and transf. Often in phrases, as the hound 
of hell, Cerberus ; Orion's hound, the constellation 
of the Greater Dog, the dog-star; winged hound, 
an eagle ; Gabriel's hounds , see Gabriel. 

c838 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6 pa sceoldc cuman Jxere 
belle bund, pas nama. . was Ceruerus. 1579 Spenser Shefh. 
Cal. Oct. 30 His musicks might the hellish hound did tame. 
1587 flfirr. Mag., Forrcx v, Iarring like two hounds of hell. 
1590 Spenser/'’. Q. l iii. 31 Scorching flames of fierce Orions 
hound. 179* Cowper Let. io Hayley 29 July, I am hunted 
by spiritual hounds in the night-season. 1808 J. Barlow 
Columb. x. 378 War’s hosted hounds shall havoc earth no 
more. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Hub, l i. 34 Heaven's 
winged hound . . tears up My heart. x866 B. Taylor 
Poems, The Bath 49 Press on, ye hounds of life. 1871 H. 
King tr. Oznd’s Met. iv. 534 The Hound of Hell .. reared 
his triple head, and thrice at once Howled greeting. 


4. Transferred, in various senses, to persons, 
a. Applied opprobriously or contemptuously to a 
man : cf. Dog sb, 3 a ; a detested, mean, or despic- 
able man ; a low, greedy, or drunken fellow. 

c 1000 Judith x. (Thwaites) 23 Done hmpenan hund. c 1290 
‘S’* Hug. Leg. I. xi/365 *pou lupere hound', pis opur seide. 
CX340 Cursor M. 16636 (Trin.) pei spitten on his Iouely face 
po houndes alle of helle. £X38o Sir Ferumb. 2155 pys 
3onder day at morymond, conquered for sop was hee. With 
a pef, a cristene hond, par many men dide hit see. c 1400 
Scnvdone Bab. 164 From this cursed hethen houne. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 113 Boy, false Hound: If you haue writ 
your Annales true, ’tis there, That [etc ]. 1845 Browning 
Souls Trag. 1. 297 Miserable hound 1 This comes of 
temporising, as I said ! 

D. Cambridge slang: see quot. 1879. C. U. S. 
One of an organized gang of ruffians in San Fran- 
cisco, in 1849; also called ‘ Regulators \ 

*859 J* W. Palmer New $ Old 1. iii. 70 (Funk) Sam 
Roberts .. mustered his ‘hounds’, parading them in .. 
Mexican and Chinese costume. *879 E. Walford in N. <5- 
Q. 5th Ser. XII. 88 In the Anecdotes of Bowyer..we are 
told that a Hound of King’s College, .is an undergraduate 
not on the foundation, nearly the same as a ‘sizar 1 . 

d. transf. A player who follows the ‘scent’ laid 
down by the * hare * in the sport hare and hounds 
or paper-chase. Cf. Hare 3 b. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. vii, The hounds clustered 
round Thorne, who explained shortly, ‘They’re to have six 
minutes’ law'. 1883 W. H. Rideing in HarfePs Mag. 
July 178/2 A flushed Tittle ‘ hare ' bounds past us, distribu ting 
the paper ‘ scent* in his course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by the panting and baffled ‘ hounds ’. 

5 . Short for Houkdfish. Also called Sua-hound. 

Rough and Smooth Hound , Large and Small Spotted 

Dogfish ; Nurse Hound, Scy Ilium stellar is \ White Hound, 
the Penny or Miller's Dog, Galeus cam's. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (189 1) 123 [In list of Fish] Roughe 
hounds, smothe houndes. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, Sea 
Fishes 98 Rough Hounds; Mustelus, an Ixvis primus 
Salviani f 1758 Descr. Thames 235 There is another Dog- 
Fish, called the smooth, or unprickly Hound. 1836 Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes (1841) II. 487, 493 and 512. 1861 Couch Brit. 
Fishes I. xr, 14, 45 and 47. 

6. A name in Newfoundland for the long-tailed 
duck, Harelda glacialis ; ‘so called from its gabble, 
likened to the cry of a pack of hounds ' ( Cent. 
Diet.). 

1623 N. H. in Whitboume Newfoundland 1x4 The 
Fowles and Birds.. of the Sea are..TeaIe, Snipes, Pen- 
guyns, Murres, Hounds.. and others. 

7. ailrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. (mostly 
in sense 2), as hound collar , hunger, list , music, 
show ; objective, hound-heeping, -poisoning; simila- 
tive, etc., hound-hungry, -like, - shaped adjs. 

1483 Cath. Augl. X92/X An Hunde colar, ccpularius, 
collarium , millus. 1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Loyal Odes 
vm. vi, Thus, hound-like. .A common-councilman ..On every 
seasoned dish so hungry stuffs. 1825-80 Jamieson, Hurtd- 
Itunger, the ravenous appetite of a dog or hound. * Ibid., 
Hund-hungry, ravenous as a dog. 1889 Dogs iii. 15 The body 
hound-shaped, but. .much heavier than the foxhound. 1889 
Daily Newos 19 Dec. 3/3 A ringing chorus of hound music 
shook the air. 1892 W. Blew Pref. to Tyner's Notit. Venat., 
The hound lists of the more famous packs. X898 / Vest m. 
Gas. 8 July 4/1 Twenty-one packs were represented in the 
annual hound show at Peterborough. 

b. Special comb. : hound-bitch, J -brach, a 
bitch-hound; hound-fennel, finkle, a plant, 

? = Dog - fennel ; hound - grass (see quot.) ; 
hound-meal,meal prepared as dog’s food; hound- 
shark, Cf.S . , a small species of shark, Galeus 
cam’s, common on the Atlantic coast of North 
America ; '{'hound’s head, applied opprobriously 
to a person; + hound’s-swain, a man in charge 
of hounds; *j* hound’s thorn, ?the dog-rose, or 
some species of bramble; + hound-stone (see 
quot.). Also Hound-fish, etc. 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (ed. 2) 28 A Brach is a 
mannerly name for all “Hound-bitches. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. ix. 184/2 The Brache is the Bitch to all hunting 
dogs., they are so called, not Bitches, but a “Hound Brache. 
a 1387 Si non. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 19 Erne roc. . ’ hounde 
fenel. 1483 Cath. Angt. 192/x *Hunde fenkylle, ferula. 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , Canaria,, .“houndgrasse wher- 
with dogs prouohe vomite. 1892 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 6/3 
The animals get exercise.. and good food, dog biscuits and 
“hound meal alternated. 1633 Ford Broken H. 11. i. I’ll 
tear thy throat out. Son of a cat, ill-looking *hounds-bead. 
C1420 Avow. Arth. v, The hunter and the # ho«undus- 
squayn, Hase 5arket hom 3are. c 1420 Pallad. Husb. 1. 793 
Brembi! seed and seed of “houndis thorn. X585 Lurros 
T hons. Notable Th. (1675) 28 An Herb called “Hound-stone 
. . being so tyed to the neck of a Dog, that he cannot get i t 
away ; you shall see him turn about so long, that he will fail 
down. . 

Hound (haund), sb.~ [app. a corruption of an 
earlier *houn, early ME. hun, a. ON. huttn* knob, 
esp. ‘the knob at the top of the mast-head . Cf. 
the synon. huin, Hune from French. (The final 
-d is excrescent, as in horehound, sounf ctc., as- 
sisted by assimilation to Hound sb. , whtc con- 
versely was sometimes made hown , houne.) 

Hound is less likely to be from the I-rench kune, since e.i 
represents a ME. 0 , not it.] , , , . - « __ _ 

£ Naut. A projection or cheek, of which one or 
more are fayed to the sides of the masthead to serve 
as supports for the trestle-trees - sec also quot. iGe,. 

Lavawc* eS ? ;S Scil heo <lro 3 ea to hun- 1 M5S 
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Naz'al Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 190 Shevers of Brasse in the 
hownde of the fore mas te. 153a Invent. Gt. Barke 6 Oct. 
(MS Cott. App. xxviii. If. 1) Item, a nyew mayne mast of 
spruce with a nyew staye hounsyd and skarvy’d with the 
same wood, whyche mast ys of length from the Hounse 
to the step 25 yards. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea/uatis Gram. 
iii. x6 At the. top of the fore Mast and maine Mast 
are spliced cheeks, or thicke damps of wood, thorow which 
are in each two holes called the Hounds, wherein the Tyes 
doe runne to hoise the yards, but the top Mast hath but one 
hole or hound, and one tye. 1749 Chalmers in Phil. Trans. 
XLVI. 367 The Head of the Mast above the Hounds was 
not splintered. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxxtii. 127 The 
ice. .m the tops and round the hounds of the lower masts. 

2 . One of the wooden bars, of which there are 
two or more, connecting the fore-carriage of a 
springless wagon, the limber of a field-gun, etc., 
with the splinter-bar or shaft; also occasionally 
applied to supports of the connexion of the perch 
with the hind-carriage. US. and local Eng. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Hounds, the portions of a 
wagon, which projecting from the forward axle, form a sup- 
port for the tongue or pole. The term is borrowed from 
nautical language. 1875 Knight Diet. MecJt. s. v., In 
•wagons, the hounds of the fore-axle pass forward and on 
each side of the tongue, to which they are secured by the 
tongue-bolt. The hounds of the hind-axle unite ana are 
fastened to the coupling-pole by the coupling-pin. 187s 
Sussex Gloss., Hounds , the part of a wagon to which the 
fore-wheels and shafts are attached. 1886 Elworthy IV. 
Somerset Word-bk. s.v. Wagon. In front the hounds support 
and connect the sharp-bar to which the shafts are hinged .* 
the hounds, .bear all the pull or draught. 

b. Comb, hound-plate, a bracing plate for the 
hounds of a carriage. 

Hound (haund), v. [f. Hound sb. 1 ] 

1 . irans. .To hunt, chase, or pursue with hounds, 
or as a dog does. Also absol. 

1528 Lyndesay Dreme 902 Geue the wolffis cumis. .Thame 
[the fl jkisj to deuore, than ar thay put to fiycht, Houndit, 
and slane be thare weill dantit doggis. 1617 Assheton 
Jrul. tChetham Soc.) 17, I hounded and killed a bitch-fox. 
a 1676 Guthry Mem. Affairs Scoll. (1748) 26 To direct 
them to hound fair, and encourage them to go on. 1706 
Phillips ied Kersey), To Hound a Stag (among Hunters), 
to cast the Dogs at him. 1842 Campbell Pilgrim Glencoe 
65 'Twas Luarh [a sheep-dogj, hounding to their fold the 
flock. 1873 Forest «$• Stream 25 Sept. 101/2 Parties .. 
hounded or killed by jack-light 15 or 18 deer. 

2 . fig. . and irans/. To pursue, chase, or track like 
a hound, or as if with a hound ; esp. to pursue 
harassingly, to drive as in the chase. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. t. § 4 It is. .by following, and 
as it were, hounding nature in her wandrings, to bee able to 
leade her afterwardes to the same place againe. 1672 J. 
AVorthington fire/, to Mode's Wks . 41 As God began to 
unish it [Sacrilege] very early, even in Paradise itself . . so 
ath he continually pursued and hounded this Sin. CX730 
Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1760) II. xxiit. 233 They are hounded 
(as they phrase it) into the Bounds of an other chief. 1897 
Farrar St. Paul I. 516 The watchword would have been 
given to hound the fugitives from place to place. 

3 . To set (a hound, etc.) at a quarry; to incite 
or urge on to attack or chase anything. 

1652 Karl Mokm. tr. Bentivoglws Hist . Relat. 53 Some- 
times she . . will Hound her Hawk, and Govern the Chase. 
1656 Bramhali. in Hobbes Lib., Necess. 4* Chance 94 He 
who only Jets loose a Greyhound out of the slip, is said to 
hound him at the Hare. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 I. 266 Why should he suffer ony o’ his yelpin curs to 
bite the heels o’ the Shepherd — perhaps hound him on wi’ 
his ain gleg voice and ee? 

4 . t rafts/. To incite or set (a person) at or on 
another ; to incite or urge on. 

1570 Buchanan Admonit. Wks. (1892) 25 Nor 5*tt half hundit 
furth proud . . noting men to herry, slay [etc.], a 1616 Beaum. 
& Fl. Bonduca in. iii, Hold good sword, but this day, And 
bite hard where I hound thee. 1679 Lend. Gaz. No. 1406/2 
Who shhll discover his Complices, and such as hounded 
them out. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 I. 143 Will hound thee at this quarry l i860 Mot- 
ley Netherl. (1868) II. xv. 223 It was idle.. to hound the 
rabble upon them as__tyrants and mischief-makers. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 472 The Eccle-iastical Com- 
mission was hounded on to a fresh persecution. 

Hence Hou*nded, Hotvndingf ppl, adjs. Also 
Hotrnder, one who hounds, incites, or urges. 

*573 Satir. Poems Rc/orm. xxxix. 216 Doun fra that 
Crage Kirkcaldy sail reteir, With schame and sclander lyke 
ane hundit fox. 1597 R, Bruce in Wodrow Li/c (1843) 178 
If we were the hounders, then, I ask. who stayed it? 1848 
Lytton Harold x. ii. The Orestes escapes from the hound- 
ing Furies. 1866 Ch. Times 10 Feb., A hounder-on of 
popular clamour against the self-same law in England. 

Hoirnd-fisli, henm elfish. 

1 1. A name given to various small sharks; =Dog- 
FISH. OSs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Alerch . T. 581 With thilke brustles of his 
berd vnsofte Lyk to the skyn of hounafyssh sharpe as brere. 
la 1400 Morte Arth. 10S4 Harske as a hunde-fisch..So was 
he hyde of htilke hally al over 1 cx 440 Prornp. Parv. 
250/2 Hownde fyshe, can is marinus. 1513 Bk. Keruyn^e 
in Babees Bk. (1868) 282 Mortrus of houndes fysshe. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. it. v, § 3. 132 The Greater and the 
Lesser Hound Fish. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Hound- 
Fish,. .two different fi*h of the squalus kind, the one called 
the smooth, and the other the prickly Hound. 18.. H. 
Miller Lett, on Herring Fish., '1 he., hun-fish.. a voracious 
animal of the shark species. 

b at t rib., as houndfish-skin. 

1440-50 in Willis & Clark Cambridge [\ 886) 1 . 402,] hownd- 
flssch skyn .. ad offiemm carptntariorum. 1545 Asciiam 
Toxoph. il (Arb.) 161 A Hunfysh-skin and a cloth. 


2 . Applied to other species of fish : a. Species of 
garfish of genus Tylosurus , such as the T. joncsi 
(Bermuda) and T. ants ; b. Blue hound fish, a 
former name in Massachusetts of Pomatomus salta - 
irix, now called the Blucfish ; c. Speckled hound- 
fish, a former name of the Spanish mackerel. 

1672 Josselyn New Bug. Rarities 24 Blew Fish or Hound 
Fish, two kinds, speckled Hound Fish, and blew Hound 
Fish called Horse Fish. 

t HotUld-fly. Obs. Also hound’s fly. A fly 
tronblesome to dogs ; cf. Dog-fly. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxviiji]. 45 Sette him heard wite, 
hundes fleosan. ax 300 Cursor AI. 5956 Bath hai clang on 
man and best, To hund-flee [Fair/, fleys of hounde] war J»ai 
lickest. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 192/1 An Hundefiee, ciuomia. 
1495 Trevtsa’s Barth. De P. R. xn. Alii. (W. de W.), Cyno- 
mia, a houndes flye, is the werste kynde of flyes wyth gretter 
body and broder wombes than other flyes and lesse flyghte, 
Houndgild, -gilt: see Hungil. 
t Hounding, shy Obs . [f. Hound sb . 1 + -ing.] 
A fabulous animal, partly dog and partly man; a 
cynocephalus. 

13.. K. Alis. 4948 [4963] (Bod!. MS.) Anojjer folk there is 
bhide; Houndynges men clepej? hem wide, From ]>e brest 
to f»e grounde Men hij ben, abouen houndes. 

Hou’nding, sb/ Naut. [f. Hound sb. 2 ] The 
lower part of the mast, below the hounds. 

cz86o H. Stuart Seaman's Caiech. 74 From deck to the 
hounds it is called hounding. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 8 Hounding, from the upper deck, to where the rig- 
ging is placed. 

Hounding (hau*ndiq), vbl. sb. [f. Hound v.] 

1 . The action or practice of pursuing, driving, or 
tracking game with hounds ; spec, the tracking and 
diiving of a deer, etc., by a hound or hounds, until 
it is brought under the hunter’s gun. 

. 1854 Thoreau Walden xv. (1863) 299 The oM hound burst 
into view with muzzle to the ground . . but spying the dead 
fox she suddenly ceased her hounding. 1889 Athenieum 
22 June 786/3 Mr. Phillipps-Wolley says that ‘ hounding ' is 
the universal form of sport in the Adirondacks. 1894 Century 
Mag. Jan. 349/1 When they [hunters] introduced hounding, 
the moose simply left the country. 

2 . fig. Worrying, persecution. 

1887 in Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. 12/1 When we reflect on the 
harrying and hounding to which this distinguished son of 
our county has been exposed. 

Hou-ndish, a. [f. Hound + -ish.] Of the 
nature of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a hound; 
doggish, canine. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xx. (1495), Two of the 
teeth hyghte Canini, houndysshe, to the lyknesse of houndes 
teeth. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 22 The houndish 
servility of base minds. 1830 Examiner 563/1 They have 
a houndish regard to the troughs of the kennel. 1849 Rock 
Ch. 0/ Fathers I. 279 [They] employed snaky, houndish, and 
dragon-like animals for ornaments upon their crosses. 

Houndreth, obs. form of Hundred. 

+ Ho’iUid’s-berry. Obs. Also hound-berry. 

1 . The Black Bryony, Tamus communis. 

c 1265 Voc. Names PI. in Wr.-Wfilcker 558/16 Labrusca, 
hundesberien. 

2 . The Black Nightshade, Solatium nigrum. 

c 1485 MS. Bodl. 536 Morelia i. morell or hondesbery. 
a 1500 Gloss. Shane 5 If. 38 c. in Sax. Lecchd. III. 333/1 
Morelia vicdica , Nyghtshade oj>er pety morell o]>er hound 
berry. 1597 Gfrarde Herbal App., Houndberrie is Solatium. 

3 . The Wild Cornel or Dogwood. 

1578 Lyte Dodoensxi. H. 726 Corttus fiemitia, in Englishe, 
the female Cornel tree ; Houndes tree, and Hounde berie, or 
Dogge berie tree. [1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 366.] 

t Hotrndsfoot. Obs. Also hounsfoot. [ad. 
Dn. hondsvot , Ger. hundsfott, scoundrel, rascal, 
lit. cunnits canis : see Grimm, Kluge and Franck.] 
A scoundrel, a rascal, a worthless fellow. 

1710 Acc. Last Distemp. T. Whtggy. 16 O pox 1 It's that 
Hounsfoot Tom Whigg. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull in. 
ix, What boundsfoot is it that puts these whims in thy 
head? . attrib. 1814 Scott Wav. xlviii, If you play any of 
your hounds-foot tricks. 

Hound's -tongue, [trans. Gr. Kw6y\aj(T(Toi> 3 
J-.. cynoglossum.] The genus Cynoglossum of bora- 
ginaceous plants, esp. the species C. officinale', 
also called Dog’s-tongue. 

• c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. 1 . 144 Deos wyrt . . engle glofwyrt, 
, oarum naman hundes tunge nataS. c 1265 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 557/37 Lingua canis, .. hundesiunge. 1544 
Fhaer Regvn. Ly/e (1553) B vij b, It is verye good to laye 
vj5on them [wounds] the nerbe called houndstong stamped 
with ah tie hony. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hounds tongue 
..an Herb whose Leaves are like the Tongue, and smell 
like the Piss of an Hound. 1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 542 
Cynoglossum officinale , or Hound’s-tongue, grows in some 
parts of Britain. The whole plant has a disagreeable odour. 

+ Hound's-tree. Herb . Obs. A name in the 
herbalists for the Common Dogwood. 

1578 [see Hound’s-berry 3]. 1598 Florid, Comio,. 

Houndes tree,^ 1776 Withering Brit. PI. (x8oi) II. 108 
Corttus san^uinea. Dogberry tree, Hounds tree, Houncfs- 
berry. [1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 109.] 

Houndy (hairndi), a. [f. Hound sb . 1 + -y.] 
Of the nature or character of a hound. 

189° Field s Mar. 355/1 Transit [a pointer] . . is . . inclined 
tn be houndy in character. 1893 Kennel Gaz. Aug. 222/2 
Too short in head and flaggy in ear. .a good houndy coat, 
Hounge, obs. f. hung, pa. t. of Hang v. 
Hounger, Houngrie, obs. ff. Hunger, -gry. 
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. + Hounsyd, a. • Obs. rare . ? Furnished with 
hounds. 

i 53 * [see Hound sb.- 1]. 

Hount, obs. f. Hunt. Hountage, Hountee: 
see Hont-. Houp, Sc. f. Hope, obs. f. Hoop. 

t Hoorpland. Obs . exc. Hist, in Fr. form. 
Also 4 houpelond, 5 hopoland. fa. F, hupp- 
lande (1281, hoppelande , in Hntz.-Darm.) of un- 
known origin : see Littre, Cf. Sp. hopalaiula tunic 
with a train attached.] A tunic with a long skirt 

1392-3 Earl Derby/ Exp. (Camden) 285 Pro factum j 
houpelond longe et j jupe pro domino. 1415 in Nicolas 
Test. Vetust. (1826) 1 . 187, I will that all my hopoiandes 
huykes not furred, be divided among the servants. 1614 
Camden Rem. 231. [1834 Flanche Brit. Costume 172 The 
lords wore a Jong tunic called a houppelande, of scarlet.] 

Hour (auej). Forms: 3-4 ure, (hure), 3-5 
oure, 4 ore, vure, hor, 4-5 owxe, 4-6 our, hore, 
4-7 howr(e, houre, 5 oware, heure, 6 ower(e, 
howere, 6-7 hower, 7 hoore, 4- hour. [a. OF, 
ure, ore , later hure, hore, h'.eurc, AF. houre, mod.F. 
heure, = Pr. li)ora, ,It. ora, Sp., Pg. hra:-L, 
hora hour, a. Gr. &pa season, time of day, hour. 
The h became mute in Romanic, and though since 
written in F., Sp., and Eng. has never been pro- 
nounced. (The OE. was tld ; in some uses stund.)] 

1 . A space of time containing sixty minutes; the 
twenty-fourth part of a civil day. 

Formerly the hours were commonly reckoned as each 
equal to one-twelfth of the natural day or night, whatever 
its length (called planetary, temporary, or unequal hours); 
the egual hours were sometimes distinguished as equinoc- 
tial, being each equal to a temporary hour at the equinoxes. 
Sidereal, solar hour, 24th part of a sidereal, or solar, day. 

As with other nouns of time, the genitive is freely used : e g. 
an hour 1 s space, time , work, wages, sermon, notice, etc. 

c 1250 Old Kent. Serin, in O. E. Misc. 34 Pos lasie on ure 
habbep i-travailed. £1330 R. Brunne Cnron. [ 1810) 23 
he foure & tuenty houres he spended in holy life. 1381 
Wyclif John xi. 9 Wher ther ben not _ twelue ouns of 
the day? [Ags. Gosp. Hu ne synt twelf tida Jasda^es?]- 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 37 Late bym ben stepid .y. or 
.iij. owrys in clene Water. 1548 Hall' Chron dtnA 
50 Thus this battaile continued .m. long houres. Ibid., 
Hen. VIII 37 b, What number .. they were able to make 
within an houres warnynge. 1561 Eden Arte Kawg »• 
xiv. 40 The houre natural! or equal!, is a. 24. parte of the 
day naturall. . .The artificial or temperall houre, is a twelfth 
parte of the daye arcke or the nyglit arcke. 1601 Shaks. 
Jnl. C. 11. ii. i2i, I haue an houres talke in store for you. 
1607-12 Bacon Ess., Youth $ Age (Arb.) 256 A man that is 
yong in yeares maie be old in bowers, if he have lost nee 
tyme. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. tv. (ed. 3] 129 Astrologers 
divide the Artificial day (be it long or short) into 12 
parts, and the Night into 12 equal parts: these parts they 
call Planetary Hours. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. !»• “» 
She’s six-and-fifty if she’s an hour ! 2793 Smeaton kdjfsttne 
L. g 339 It might be applied . . on an hour's notice, «°7 
Rider Haggard Jess xv, On he .went, hour after hour. 

t b. In pi. (rarely sing.) with numeral, express* 
ing the number of hours since midnight or noon, and 
thus denoting a particular time of the day (sense 3): 
as ten hours ^ ten o’clock. Obs . (chiefly Sc.) 

1427 Sc. Acts Jos. /, c. 1 18 Fra ten houres to twa tUcr nune. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 121 Schyr Ranald come by 
houris of the day. 1567 Satir. Poems Re/ornt. J»* 1 
Edinburgh about vj. houris at morne, As I was ' 
CX620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865)31 At fourhoores l 
wryting. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham hoc.) 3 
There is a sermon euery sabbath at 10 hour. *057 * * 

Kirk Sess. Reg. in Scott. A ntiq. (1898) June 35 ihe 
Bell shall ring at half-hour to seven hours on the 
dayes, the second Bell at seven hours. x68x 9 0 H' IL ’ * 

Suppilc. 1. (1710) 34 He sees what hours it is in France. 

2 . Used somewhat indefinitely • for a short 
limited space of time, more or less than on hour. 

<113x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 71 This hure of*®'* 
drynke^so, That fleysshliche lust beal for-do. j a yand 


Panopl. Epist. 310 If wee iooke to live, till our last d. ^ 
houre, without troublesome though tes. i 59 * if 

* Jnl. 1. i. 16; Sad houres seeme long. 1673 //w f w f n f / n 
Town 52 They have made Love to be the hot P ass, ° nQ » 
hour. X789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 47 In dreams we we 
compare them with our previous knowledge of thing , 
do in our waking hours. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
a’ convivial hour, when they were all «weet 

subject. 1842 Tennyson Love 4- Duty 56-7 T he L urS 
hours that bring us all things good, Ihe v f 

that bring us all things ill. 1864 Browning Abt * S 
When eternity' affirms the conception of an hour. 

b. pi. Stated time of occupation or duty. ^ 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. iii, But the school hour . ^ 
long and Tom’s patience short. 1865 M ill Pol. ^ 

v. xi. § 12 A reduction of hours without any dim 
wages. 1878 J EvoNsPrim. Pol. Econ. 63 The employ 
generally prefer long hours. 1890 ‘ L. F alconeR ’ were 

ii. (i8gx) 35 Extra lessons had to be learnt, p!a>* 
curtailed. Mod. After office hours he goes lor an ■ ' , £ 
3. Each of those points of time at which itb ^ 

successive divisions after noon or jnianig » ,, 
shown by a dial or time-piece, are coin P . »| 
by extension, any definite point or 1 time 0 
The eleventh hour : see Eleventh. t,vhtcd 

axioo Cursor At. 8933 Ilk dai a certniri hore, A rve . 

...... CimacilAM 


<1x300 Cursor At. 8933 xJfc aai a certain 1 , eyC , 

dun of beuen ture Angels. n 3 x S Shor e ha j Jii e0 enihe 
sanges oure. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xx. 6 Aboute tn j.^ge. 
houre [1388 oure] he wente out, and foond ot _ c ^..Moeuyng 
c 1391 Chaucer As/rol. Pro!., A table of the verray 0ait 
of the Mone from howre to howre. cj 4 6 5 b / ,526 

xxix. in Percy Reliq ., It drewe to the oware oil n • 
.Tindale John iv. 6 Hit was about the stxte no 
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W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 158 By this Compasse 
(the Sonne shynynge) men shall perfidy know the houre of 
the day. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 125 What hour o’ th’ 
day The clock does strike. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest ii, She awoke at an early hour. 1871 G. Macdonald 
Parables, Love's Ordeal viii, The little clock rung out the 
hour of ten. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine iLr/ter. I. ii.24 Watch- 
men, .called the hours of the night. 

b. Small hours : the early hours after midnight 
denoted by the small numbers, one, two, etc. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos vit. (i883> 30 He invited friends 
home, who used to come at ten o’clock, and begin to get 
happy about the small hours. 1859 Farrar J. Home viii. 
Often beguiled by his studies into the Svee small ’hours 
of night. 1865 W. G. Palgrave Arabic 1 II. 335 Conversa- 
tion is prolonged to midnight or even to the small hours. 

c. pi. Habitual time of getting up and going to 
bed, esp. the latter; usually with such adjs. as 
good, regular , early , bad, late, etc. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. iii. 6 You must come in earlyer a 
nights : your Cosin, my Lady, takes great exceptions to 
your ill houres. a 1744 Pope (J. s.v. Keep), I rule the family 
very J! I, and keep bad hours. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xi. iii, The Sun . . keeps very good hours at this time of 
year. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 1. i, Their regular hours 
stupify me — not a fiddle nor a card after eleven ! 1832 L. 
Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 81 , 1 was nearly killed with his 
Grace’s hours. 1834 IV. India Sketch Bk. 1 . 18 The fatigues 
and late hours of the preceding night. *891 Mrs. S. 
Edwards Secret of P' cess 11 . xvi. 195 , 1 keep early hours. 
4 . A definite time in general ; an appointed time ; 
an occasion, spec. Of the hour : of the present 
hour, of the very time that is now with us; as in 
1 the question of the hour \ « 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 4665 His nam J>ai chaunged fra ]>at our. 
CX380 Wyclif Sersn. Sel. Wks. II. 222 Seif* Poul here J>at 
our is now to rise fro sleep. 1490 Caxton Eneydos Iii. 147 
The ladyes. .cursed turnus and the owre in whiche he bigan 
first the bataylle. 1526T1NDAI.E John ii. 4 Myne houre is 
not yett come. 1548-0 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany , 
In the houre of death, in the daye of Judgement : Good 
lorde deliuer us. 1553 T. Wilson Rhct. (1580) 150 Sir 
Thomas More, .whose witte even at this bower, is a wonder 
to all the worlde. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for AT. 11. ii. 16 Shee’s 
very neere her houre. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India A- P. 373 
Twelve Ships were sent to the bottom, in a well-chosen 
hour. 1750 Gray Elegy ix, The boast of heraldry, the 
pomp of power . . Await alike th’ inevitable hour. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 173 To hasten the hour of his 
own return. 1887 Jessopp A ready v. 136 The subject of the 
hour, .[ts] the housing of the working classes. 

b. Phr. In a good {happy, etc.) hour [partly = F. 
a la bonne heure J : at a fortunate time ; happily, 
fortunately; so in an evil {ill, etc.) hour, fin 
good hour [F. de bonne heure ] : in good time, 
early ; so + in due hour (obs.). 

C1450 Alerlin 340 Arthur. .thought that in goode houre 
were he bom that it myght conquere. c\ 489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ayvton i. 38 In an euyll cure was he put to deth. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Alor. 1294 As if a man should 
say. In good houre and happily may this or that come. 
1620 Shelton Quix. iv. xvi. II. 198 He resumes his Musick 
..In a good Hour, quoth Donna Clara, and then because 
she herself would not hear him, she stoppd her Ears with 
her Fingers® *634 SjrT. Herbert Truv. 126 In a happy 
houre, the king, .tooke notice of him. 1685 Evelyn Diary 
17 Sept., The next morning [we] set out for Guildford, 
where we ariv'd in good hour. 1689 — Let. to Pepys 12 
Aug., Retiring in due hour. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. i, In an 
ill hour .. I went on board. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) iv. Introd., In an evil hour I . . changed 
iny lodgings. 

5 . Eccl. {pi.) The prayers or offices appointed to 
be said at the seven stated times of the day allotted 
to prayer {canonical hours : see Canonical i b) ; 
also (short for book of hours), a book containing 
these. Rare in sing. (The earliest recorded use, 
= L. horse , OF. ures ; in OE. {seofon) tlda .) 

a 12Z5 Ancr. R. 6 Sum is clergesse, & sum ms nout Sc 
mot te more wurchen, & an otSer wise siggen hire ures. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 97 Here messe and here 
matynes and many of here oures Arn don vndeuoutlych. 
c 3400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 30 Forto seruen god almi3th 
By tides and by houres, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1427 
When ^ cure of terce was done. >450-1530 Alyrr. our 
Ladye 164 Complyn ys the Seuenthe and the laste houre 
of dyuyne seruyee. .in the ende therof the seuen howres of 
dyuyne seruyee ar fulfilled. 1669 Woodhead . 9 /. Teresa 
11. xviii. 121 They recited their Canonical Hours. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens I. in. i. 119 Illuminated hours, and 
golden missals. 1894 Baring-Gould Deserts S. France II. 
130 A nun saying her hours. 

6 . Alythol. {pi., with capital H, = L. Horse, Gr. 
T flpai.) Female divinities supposed to preside over 
the changes of the seasons. 

1634 Milton Comus 986 The Graces and the rosy-bosomed 
Hours. 3751 Gray Odes, Spring i, Lo ! where the rosy- 
bosom’d Hours, Fair Venus’ train, appear. 3835 Thirl- 
wall Greece vi. I. 221 The goddesses who preside over 
them [the seasons]— the Hours— were originally three in 
number. 1851 Iltustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 3286 The Hours 
bringing the horses to the chariot of the Sun ; from the 
basso-relievo.. by John Gibson, R.A. 

7 . Asir. and Geog. An angular measure of right 
ascension or longitude, being the 24th part of a 
great circle of the sphere, or 15 degrees. 

[1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 5. v.. Fifteen degrees of the 
equator answer to an hour.] 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
(17S3) I. 316 The longitude, .is seven hours, or one hundred 
and fifteen degrees from the meridian of the Canary Islands. 
1B77 G. F. Chambers A siren, v. iii. (ed. 3) 460 Right 
Ascension .. is. .reckoned .. either in angular measure.. or 
in time, of hours, minutes, and seconds. 
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8. Comb . : hour-angle, Asir. the angular distance 
between the meridian and the declination- circle 
passing through a heavenly body, which is the 
measure of the sidereal time elapsed since its cul- 
mination ; hour-bell, a bell rung every hour, or 
that sounds the hours ; hour-book, Eccl. a book of 
hours (sense 5 b) ; hour-cup, a cup in a clepsydra 
that empties itself hourly; hour-figure, a figure 
denoting the hour, esp. on a dial-plate; hour-hand, 
the short hand of a clock or watch which indicates 
the hours ; hour-index, an index or pointer which 
can be turned to any hour marked on thehonr-circle 
of an artificial globe ; hour-line, a line on a dial 
indicating the hour by the passage of the shadow 
across it ; hour-long a lasting for an hour ; hour- 
plate, the dial-plate of a clock or watch, inscribed 
with figures denoting the hours ; hour-stroke, one 
of the strokes or marks on a dial-plate indicating 
the hours ; hour-watch, a watch indicating only 
the hours ; hour-wheel, {a) = Hour-circle 2 ; (Z>) 
that wheel in a clock which carries the hour-hand. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 488 (s. v. Equatorial) The differ- 
ence between the observed *hour angle and the true hour 
angle. 3784 Cowpf.r Task v. 404 To count the *hour-bell 
and expect no change. 1891 Pall Alall G. 35 Jan. 2/3 The 
hour bell in the clock-tower. 1896 Daily News 28 Nov. 
3/6 An *Hour book- .illustrated with richly painted minia- 
tures. 1799 J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 87 The water 
gradually nils the cup, and sinks it, in the space [of time] to 
which this *hour-cup or kutorec has previously been ad- 
justed. 3690 Lf.ybourn Curs. Alath. 703 b, Before you can 
calculate the *Hour-distances for these Plains, there are 
three Requisites to be first enquired. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1052/4 The hour of the day, pointed at by an Archer en- 
graved on the Plate within the *hour-figures. 3669 Phil. 
Trans. IV. 944 In case the “Hour-hand hath.. pass’d that 
hour. 3805 Q. Rev. July 222 The two failures, .put back 
the hour-hand of time for centuries. 1674 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. m. (ed. 3) 112 Turn the Globe Westwards till thb 
“Hour-Index points at the Hour of the Night. 3593 Fale 
Dialling 6 From the centre C. by these markes the “houre- 
line must be drawne. 1767 Ferguson in Phil. Trans. LVII. 
390 The true hour-lines for a horizontal dial. 3803 Beddoes 
Hyg'eia xi. 91 Requiring no “hour-long harangues, a 3704 
Locke (J.), The characters of the*hourplate. 3674 N. Fair- 
fax BulkffSelv. 121 The hand or Index on the Dial-plate. . 
creeping from “hour-stroke to hour-stroke. 1697 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3352/4 A plain “hour Watch. 3594 Blundevil Exerc. iv. 
Introd. (ed. 7) 437 Upon this brazen Meridian is placed at 
the North Pole another little brazen Circle.. called the 
“houre-wheele. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. Pinion, 
The Hour Wheel [of a clock]. 

Hou*r-circle. 

1 . Any great circle of the celestial sphere passing 
through the poles ; a meridian or declination-circle. 
Twenty-four of these are commonly marked on the 
globe, each distant from the next by one hour of 
right ascension. 

3690 Leybourn Curs. Alath . 559 Through either of the 
Poles, .there are drawn 12 Meridians or hour-CircIes. 3812- 
36 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Ar Art 1 . 518 Twenty-four of these 
circles of declination are called hour-circles. 

2 . A small brass circle at the north pole of an 
artificial globe, graduated into hours and divisions 
of an hour. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 1. (ed. 3I 6 The Hour Circle 
is a small Brasen Circle, fitted on the Meridian whose 
Center is the Pole of the world. Ibid. in. 139 Turn about 
the Globe till the Index of the Hour Circle points to the 
Hour of the Day or Night. 

3 . A graduated circle upon an equatorial telescope, 
parallel to the plane of the equator, by means of 
which the hour-angle of a star is observed. 

3837 Penny Cycl. IX. 486 (s.v. Equatorial) The_ hour- 
circle is made to read o h , when the telescope is in the 
meridian of the place. 1877 G. F. Chambers Astron. vii. 
iii. (ed. 3I 650 The hour-circle has a female screw cut on its 
outer edge, in which an endjess screw. .Is arranged to work 
so as to give a slow motion in Right Ascension. 

Hourd(e, obs. form of Hoard. 

Houre, obs. form of Our, Whore. 

Houred (au«tfd), a. [f. Hour + -ed 2 .] 

f 1 . Defined by a particular hour ; definite. Obs. 

c 3475 Partenay 528 A wilde swine chasing at that houred 
tyde. Ibid. 2695 This goth well at thys houred braid. 

2 . (in combi) Of a specified number of hours. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 330 Turning the four- 
hour’d glass. 3890 Pall Alall G. 2 Apr. 3/2 In a good 
‘short -houred* firm an assistant's lot compares very favour- 
ably with that of many a toiler. 

Hotcr-glass. A contrivance for measuring 
time, consisting of a glass vessel with obconical 
ends connected by a constricted neck, through which 
a quantity of sand (or sometimes mercury’) runs in 
exactly an hour ; a sand-glass that runs for an hour. 

<-35x5 Cache LorelTs B. (Percy Soc.) 32 One kepte y* 
compas, and watched y* our glasse. 1593 Churchw. Acc. 
St. Helen's , Abingdon (Nichols 1797) 143 Paid for an houre 
glass for the pulpitt, 4 d. 3596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. i. 25. 
3642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. 11. xxi. 139 America is not 
unfitly resembled to an Houre-glasse, which hath a narrow , 
neck of land. .betwixt the parts thereof. 37x3 Addison ' 
Spect. No. 63 r 4 The figure of Time with an Hour-glass . 
in one hand, and a Scythe in the other. 1852 Hook Ch. j 
Diet. (1871) 375 For the measurement of the time of sermon, ; 
hour-glasses were frequently attached to pulpits. 

b. Often fig. or allusively , in reference to the 1 


passage of time ; sometimes = an hour's space ; a 
strictly finite space of time. 

1588 Fkaunce Landers Log. 1. iv. s $ b, If a preacher. . 
should talk out his houre-glasse in discoursing of Bell the 
dragon. 3605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. Ded. | 15 Those 
things.. may be done in succession of ages, though not 
within the houre-glasse of one mans life. 1644 Quarles 
Barnabas tf B. 26 What mean these strict reformers thus 
to spend their hour-glasses ? 3714 Gay Sheph. Week Friday 
142 He.. spoke the hour-glass in her praise — quite out. 
3846 Trench Afirae. vi. (1862)185 When death was shaking 
the last few^ sands in the hour-glass of his daughter’s life, 
c. allrib., referring to the shape of an hour-glass. 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) IV. 173 If the uterus., 
should con tract., transversely so as to form what has been 
called an Hour-glass contraction. 1860 G. H. K. Vac. 
Tour. 119, I used to think that the Pechts.. built them 
hour-glass fashion to prevent the said enemy scrambling 
into them. 

I! Houri (huo’ri, hauo’ri). [a. F. houri (1654 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), a. Pers. hiirT , f, Arabic 

Jiur pi. of haurd * fem., in jy*. hur- 

al-zaydn (females) gazelle-like in the eyes, f.^p. 
hatvira to be black-eyed like a gazelle.] A nymph 
of the Mohammedan Paradise. Hence applied 
allusively to a voluptuously beautiful woman, 
x 737 Johnson Irene iv. v, Suspend thy passage to the 
seats of bliss. Nor wish for hounes in Irene’s arms. 1745 

H. Walpole Lett. (3857* I. 343 (Stanf.) Handsomer than 
one of the houris. 3816^ Byron Siege Cor. xii, Secure in 
paradise to be By Houris loved immortally. 3820 Scott 
Ivanhoe vii, What is she, Isaac ? Thy wife or thy daughter, 
that Eastern houri that thou lockest under thy arm ? 1827 
Lytton Pelham 1 . /Stanf.), This speech somewhat softened 
the incensed Houri of Mr. Gordon's Paradise. 

Hourless (aueules), a. Without hours ; having 
no reckoning of time. 

1855 Bailey Mystic 11 The hourless mansions of the dead. 

Hourly (au°uli), a. [f. Hour + -lt 1 .] 

1 . Of or belonging to an hour ; of an hour’s age 
or duration ; very recent or brief, rare. 

2513 More Rich. J II (2883) 24 That an houerly kindnes, 
sodainely contract in one houre. . shold be deper setled . , then 
a long accustomed malice many yeres rooted. 3823 Byron 
Two Foscari 1. i. 376 For the present, Foscari Has a short 
hourly respite. 

2 . Occurring or performed every hour; done, 
reckoned, etc. hour by hour; frequent, continual. 

?cx 53 ° Crt. of Loire 353 With hourly labour and gret 
attendaunce. 3599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 188 This is an 
accident of hourely proofe. 2659 B. Harris Parival's Iron 
Age T89 In hourly expectation of the Hangman. 2797 
Godwin Enquirer 1. xi. 97 The hourly events of his life. 
2808 Murdoch in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 126 An hourly 
supply of 1250 cubic feet of the gas. 2883 Worn. Suffrage 
Jrnl. Nov. 198/1 Whether he was paid an hourly, daily, or 
weekly wage. 

b. as sb. ( U.S .) A public conveyance that runs 
every hour. 

2877 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 200 Hourly, formerly used in 
and about Boston for an omnious. j88i Harper's Alag . 
Feb. 388 The terrors of the ‘hourly’ or omnibus. 

Hourly (au»*-ili), adv. [f. Hour + -LY 2 .] 

1 . Every hour ; hour by hour ; from hour to hour ; 
continually, very frequently. 

^ 1470 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, 11. 1 . 336 As dayly and howrlye 
is now. . proved. 2509 Fjsher Fun. Serm, C'tess Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 306 The perylles . . innumerable, whiche dayly 
& hourly myght haue happed. x6xr Shaks. Cymb. 11.1.64 
A Mother hourely coyning plots. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. 

I. 303 The barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of 
Rome. 3811 Byron Farew. Malta, Two spoonfuls hourly. 

+ 2 . For the space of an hour ; for a short time ; 
quickly, cursorily. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 205/2 Partes. ,suche.,as rather 
nede to be attentely redde and aduised, than houerly horde 
and passid ouer. 2532 — Confut. Tindalc Ibid. 694/1. 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erctsm . Par. Cor. 43 With you peraduen- 
ture will I abyde for a \vhyle..but I would not see you now 
houerly. Sc in my passage. 

4 * Hoursch, v. Obs. rare . [? :—OE. hryscan , 
‘stridere’.] iitlr. ?To rattle, make a din. 

?/i 1400 AJorte Arth. 2110 J>e hathelieste on by, haythene 
and ober; All hoursches over hede harmes to wyrkc. 

Hourte, obs. form of Hurt. 

Housage (hau zed^). [f. House v! + -ag e.] 

1 . A fee paid for housing goods. 

36x7 Minsheu Duct or, Homage is a fee that one payes 
for setting vp any stuffe in a house, either for a Carrier, or 
at a wharfe, or such like. [Hence in later Diets.] 

2 . The action of housing or condition of being 
housed. 

xBor Coleridge Lett. (1895) 430 The former cargo is in 
safe housage. 

+ Housal, a. Obs. In 7 housall, -oil, houseall. 
fapp. irreg. f. House sbA -al ; but possibly worn 
down from household.] Belonging to the house ; 
domestic ; domesticated ; household-. ^ 
x6xi Cotc'r., Addomestiqui,. .inward, familiar, housa . 
Ibid., Ichneumon,.. the Egyptian Rat .. WiaHj; tamed, 
and made housall, by the people of ./Egypt. t 7 J , 

Neill Virginia CarZlorum (r8S6)4o4 ne'e 

or housell stuffe or chattels. x668 N. Riding Rec. v I- vn 

Her goods and houseal l stuff. Urunivn e*o 

Housband, etc., obs- form of Hlsba. d, c.c. 
House (bans), st.i PI. houses (hau’itz). 
Forms* i bus, 2-4 (6 Sc.) bus, 3-5 1 ™ 3-O 
hous 4- house, (4 buns, houus, huso, hula, -SV. 
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ho wise, 4 -6 Sc. houss, 4-7 hovrse, 6 owse, JV. 
hm(z, housss). For the plural forms see I fi. 
[Com. Tent. : OE. hits — O Kris. , OS. h us (Du. huis, 
LG. /;;««), OHG., MHG. lifts (Ger. hatis), ON. lifts 
(S\v., Da. hits (Jntiis)), Goth, -lifts (known only in 
gltdhfts temple, the usual word being razn). The 
ulterior etymology is uncertain : it has been with 
some probability referred to the verbal root hud-, 
h Ad- of hydan to Hide, Aryan ktudh-, OTeut. 

I A so-, from fiftsso-, going back to hf}lo - ; but other 
suggestions have also been offered.] 

1. The simple word. 

L A building for human habitation ; esp. a build- 
ing that is the ordinary dwelling-place of a family. 

Beozou/f (Z.) 2S6 On heah-stede husa seJest. ciooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. vii. 27 pjet hus feoll and hys hryre waes mycel.- 
c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 2010 Putifar luuede ioseph wel, bi-ta^te 
him his hus euerilc del. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 17/548 A rode 
he hadde in is hous. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 11. 40 per nas 
halle ne hous pat miht herborwe fa peple. 1483 Cath. A tigl. 
iqojz To make an Howse, domifeare. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov . (1552) 66 A ly tie house wel fylled A lytle 
grounde well tylled And a litle wife wel willed is best. 2548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer , Communion (Rubric), When the 
holy Communion is celebrate . - in priuate houses. 1581 
Mulcaster Positions xl. (1837) 222 His house is his castle. 
1676 Lady Chaworth in 12/// AV/. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 33 To be quit of itt I confine myself to the house. 1710 

M, Henry Comm ., Luke xxii. 10 Whether it was a friend's 
house or a public house does not appear. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. vL 8 Living alone in an empty house. 

The plural was in OE. hus, in 12th c. husas, 
buses , from 14th c. houses', also in various writers 
from £1550, and still dialectally, housen , which is 
sometimes collective. j 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark x. 30 pe hund-feald ne onfo . .hus& 
broSru & swustru [Lindisf. huso, Rushw. huse, Wyclif 
housis, Tisdale houses], a 1123 O. E. Chron. an, 1x16 
Bsemde . . eallze pa husas. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 49 Riche men 
.. fa habbecS feire huses. c 1205 Lay. 1037 fa makeden heo 
hus. /Z1300 Cursor ft f. 6117 And sognt pair huses [Gdtt. 
housis, Fair/, houses] all bi-dene.^ 1529 Wolsey in FourC. 
Eng. Lett. 10 My howsys ther be in decay. 1557 North tr. 
Gueuara’s Dial/ Pr. 194 a/2 The housen wherin they dwel. 
x6oo Holland Livy 218 Sacking, rifling and flinging the 
goods out of their enemies housen. 1605 Lond. Prodigal 11. 
iv, Two housen furnished well in Coleman Street. 1645 in 

N. Eng. Hist. <5- Gen. Reg. (1849) III. 82 After the death of 
my wife I giue unto the children of my brother John all my 
housen and lands 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Housen, 
houses, property in bricks and mortar. 

b. The portion of a building, consisting of one or 
more rooms, occupied by one tenant or family. 
Sc. and dial. 

ci 020 Rule St. Bend (Logeman) 54 Candel tefre on Sam 
ylcan huse byme oS merien. 1529 Will in Harding Hist. 
Tiverton 11847) II. 31 Every one of them shall have in the 
[alms] house a siverall house and chamber by himself. x6oo 
in Bisset Ess. Hist. Truth v. (1871) 2x7 At the last, his 
Majesty passing through three or four sundry houses, and 
all the doors locked behind him, his Majesty entered into a 
little study. 1885 2 nd Rep. R . Comm. Housing Wrkg. 
Classes 4 The single-room system appears to be an institution 
co-existent with urban life among the working classes in 
Scotland..even in modem legislation the word ‘house’ is 
used for any separately occupied portion of a building, 
while the word ‘tenement’ represents the whole edifice, the 
English use of the terms being reversed. 

e. The living-room in a farmhouse, etc.; that 
which the family usually occupy, as distinguished 
from the parlour, bedrooms, etc. dial. 

1674 Ray A’. C. Words 26 The House, the Room called the 
Hall. <11825 For by Voc. E. Anglia, House , the family sit- 
ting room, as distinguished from the other apartments. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hawse, the principal room in a farm-house. 
3893 S. O. Addy Hall Waltheof 182 In” this neighbourhood 
[Sheffield] the kitchen of a cottage is known as * the house*. 

2 . A building for human occupation, for some 
purpose other than that of an ordinary dwelling. 
(Usually with defining prefix: see Almshouse, 
Bakehouse, Brewhouse, Lighthouse, Summer- 
house, Workhouse, etc., etc.) The House,*, popular 
euphemism for the workhouse. 

355* in deary's Anat. (18B8) App. iii. rsr The house.. for 
the relief and socour of the poore. called the house of 
woorke. 1598 in Antiquary (1888) May 212 To Constables 
• of the hundred for the housen of the hospitalls iij* iiij' 1 . 1722 
De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 42, I . . went to a boiling house . . 
and got a mess of broth. 1781 R. King Mod. Lond. Spy 63 
Here once were many more of these houses of Resort. 1801 
T. A. Murray Rem. Situat. Poor title-p., A Plan for the 
Institution of Houses of Recovery for Persons affected with 
Fever. 1839-40 Mrs. F. Trollope ftf. Armstrong I. iv. xoo 
Not the quarter of a farthing, unless you’ll come into the 
house. 1865 Dickens ftlut. Fr. 1. xvi, ‘ He was brought up 
in the’ — with a shiver of repugnance — ‘the House*. 

b. A place of worship (considered as the abode 1 
of the deity) ; a temple; a church. (Usually house 
of God, the Lord's house, house of prayer, etc.) 

c xooo Ags.GosP. Matt. xxi. 13 Hyt ys awriten min hus ys 
Sebed-hus. — Luke vi. 4 He eode into godes huse. ciooo 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) lx.xxiiifij.rr Ic. . wel ceose [net ic hean gauge 
on hus Godes. c 1200 Vices 4- Virtues 33 Alle hem <!>e on 
godes huse wunien. <11340 Hampole Psalter xxii. 9 pat i 
won in he hows of lord in Jenght of dayes. 1535 Cover- 
dale 2 Kings v. 18 Yf I worshippe in the house ol Rimmon, 
whan my lorde goeth there in to y * house tojvvorshippe. 1585 
T, Washington tr. Nicholay s Voy. in. xxi. 110 b, The first 
house of prayer which e Abraham buylded. <11708 Bever- 
idge Thes. Theol. (17x0) II. 291 Where God is pleased to 
reveal Himself most, is called His house. x8ir Heber 


Hymn, ‘Hosanna to the living Lord' in, O Saviour ! with 
protecting care Return to this thy house of prayer. 184a 
Tennyson? woVoiccs+oq On to God’s house the people prest. 

c. A building for the entertainment of travel- 
lers or of the public generally; an inn, tavern. 
(See also Ale-house, Coffee-house, Eating- 
house, Public house, etc.) f House t an exclama- 
tion to summon the landlord or waiter (obs.). 

1550 Crowley Epigr. 285 In taverns and tiplyng houses. 
1638 SirT. Herbert Tray. (ed. 2) 220 The Coho house is 
a house of good fellowship, .in the Coho house they also 
inebriate their braines with Arace and Tobacco. 1668 
Ethekedge She Would if She Could i. ii, He has engaged 
to dine with Mr. Courlal at the French house. 1696 Dogget 
Country Wake v. i, House ! house I (beating on the Table). 
What, are you all dead here? house ! 1773 Goldsm. Stoops 
to Conq. iv. Wks. (Globe) 665/2 Were you not told to drink 
freely, and call for what you thought fit, for the good of the 
house ? 1834 M Edwin A ngler in Wales 1. 143 It was a great 
thing for the house. 1891 Times 12 Sept. 10/3 A tied house 
.. is one. .owned by a brewer for the sale of his goods. 

3. A building for the keeping of cattle, birds, 
plants, goods, etc. (See also Cow-house, Dovk- 
HOUSEjGltEENIIOUSE, HES-HOUSE, H0TH0UBE,OUT- 
house, Storehouse, Warehouse, etc., etc.) 

i5o3 - 4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 37 § 5 Too Cotagcs or Meses 
wyth Howses & Wharfes..in Stepeney. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Sum. xx. (1539) 41 An o.\e hous, a hey bowse. 1577 B. 
Googe Herts back's Husb. 1. (1586) 13 These, .be Barnes to 
laye Corne in. In some places they use..stackes set upon 
proppes . . but the houses are a great deal better. Ibid., 
Next are houses for my sheepe, and next them for Kine, 
Calves, and Heyfers. 1591 Siiaks. x Hem VI, 1. v. 24 So.. 
Doues with noysome stench Are from their.. Houses driven 
away. 1669 W. Simpson Hydro/. Chyrn. 2x6 Garden houses 
built at convenient distances. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 28 
A little House, meant for a Green-house. Mod. The gar- 
dener who has charge of the houses. 

4. a. The place of abode of a religious fraternity, 
a religious house (cf. house of religion , sense 15), 
a convent ; transf. the religious fraternity itself. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 265 Quhen fa abbot wes 
dede, Ewyne chosine wes in his stede; And sa wele gouernyt 
fa houss. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6692 Houses that han proprete, 
As templers and hospitelers, And as these chanouns regulers. 
1492 Bury Wills (Camden) 73 Item I bequethe to euerv 
hows of ffrveres in Cambredge, Lynne, Norwiche, Thetford, 
Clare, Sudbury, to eche of thes howses vjx. viij</. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 32 One of that owse John 
Forrest was comandyd to preche at Powlles crosse the son- 
day after. 1631 Wf.ever A tic. Fun. Mon. 813 A famous 
religious house of Carmelite Friers. 1855 Prescott Philip 
II, it. vi. (1857) 2£9 The abbots .. were indebted for their 
election to the religious houses over which they presided. 

b. A college in a university (i.e. either the 
building, or the fellows and students collectively). 
Chiefly in traditional phrases and uses, esp. in the 
House, familiar name for Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Petcrhottse , for St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 1 Colleges, Houses, 
Howses Collegiate. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) x66 When 
I was in Cambrige, and a student in the kynges College .. 
the Provost of that house [etc.]. 1576 Act 18 El is. c. 6 Chief 

Ruler of any Colledge Cathedrall Churche Halle or Howse 
of Learninge. 5583, 1780 [s.v. Head sb. 25 b) Heads of 
houses. 1642-15 in Quincy Hist. Harvard (1840) I. 517 If 
any scholar shall transgress any of the laws of God, or 
the House.. after twice admonition, he shall be liable.. to 
correction. 1748 J. Belcher in J. Maclean Hist. Coll. JI. 
Jersey (1877) I. 147 If, finally, money cannot be raised for 
the House.. the thing must be given up. 1856 Ox/. Uttiv. 
Cal. 16 ( List 0/ Officers') The Hebdomadal Council. Official 
..Heads of Houses.. Professors. .Members of Convocation. 
1868 [see Houseman 3]. 1894 in Westm. Gaz. 5 July 2/2 
The indignation . . felt by the present undergraduates of 
Christ Church against the individuals who deliberately 
introduced outsiders for the express purpose of wrecking 
the house. 

C. A boarding-house attached to and forming a 
portion of a public school ; the company of boys 
lodged in such a house. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown j. vi, I’m as proud of the house 
as any one. I believe it’s the best house in the school, out- 
and-out. 1891 Pall Mall G. 6 # Oct. 2/3 The real unit in 
most of the large public schools is the ‘ house*, and it is the 
house-master who has the most powerful influence over his 
pupils. Mod. A football match between two houses. 

d. The building in which a legislative or de- 
liberative assembly meets; traits/, the assembly 
itself ; a quorum of such an assembly, esp. in the 
phrases to make a house , keep a house . (See also 
House of Commons, of Delegates, of Lords, of 
Representatives, Houses of Parliament, etc., 
under these words.) 

*545 Brinklow Couipl. 3 b, All the degreys of men in the 
Parlament howse. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 158 The 
commons of the lower house, not forgettyng their olde 
grudge. 1559 in Strype Ann. Re/. (1824) I. App. vi. 399 
What fourther authorite can this howse give unto her high- 
ness, then she hath already? <1 1577 Sir T. Smith in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. v. 55 Do you remember then the 
motion of the Speaker and the request of the Commons’ 
house? 1624 in Crt. <5- Times Jas. 1 (1849) II. 450 Sir 
Edward Coke is of the house, a 1635 Naunton Fragvt. 
Reg.. (Arb.) 39 Sir Henry Norris, whom she called up at a 
Parliament, to sit with the Peers in the higher House, as 
Lord Norris of Ricot. 1648 Dk. Hamilton in H. Papers 
(Camden) 160 By his submission to the 2 Houses. 1648 Her- 
rick Hcsp. (1869) 326 As when the disagreeing Commons 
throw About their House, their clamorous I, or No. 27x6 
B. Church Hist. Philip's Way (1867) II. 93 Maj. Church 
being at Boston, and belonging to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. X74X Middleton Cicero I. vi. 485 Cicero . .made 


the petition so ridiculous that the house rejected it. 1775 
J. Adams Earn. Lett. 1 1876) 99 There had not been memtoy 
enough to make a House, several colonies being absent 
178? Const it. II. S. i. § 1 A Congress of the United States* 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House of Represents! 
tives. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 22$ The 
greatest part of the people of England were not jet satisfied 
whether the King levied war first against the houses, or the 
houses against him. 1845 Disraeli Sybil(iZ6$) :64 l Areyoa 
going down to the house, Egerton?’ inquired Mr. Bemerj 
at Brooks’, of a brother M.P. 1885 ftlanch. Exam. 21 May 
6/1 A House had hardly been made, and Mr. Speaker was 
scarcely in his chair. 1890 Blaekw. Mag. CXLYIII, 703/2 
Not only must the Government Whips keep a house, but 
they must keep a majority. i8oz Chamb. Jml, 20 Feb. 114/2 
Those who remain.. for the sake of 4 keeping a house*. 

e. Applied also to the deliberative assemblies of 
the Convocation of an ecclesiastical province, of the 
Convocation and Congregation of a University, etc.; 
formerly also to a municipal corporation. 

1562 in W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Ox/ord 293 At the 
same Counseyll yt is ordered that. Thomas Furres . . be dis- 
myssed this howse [City Corporation], 1576 Ibid, 380 Ever)' 
suche person, being of thys worshippful howse, shalbe dys- 
charged of the same howse. 1666 WooDZ,£/?2oOct.(Q.H.S.) 
II. 90 The maior, baillive[s], and some of the house after 
him. 1705 Hearne Collect. 31 Oct. (O, H. S.) 1. 61 There 
was a full House [of Convocation]. 1831 Sir W. Hamiltos' 
Discuss. (1852) 407 In Oxford it behoved that the regents 
constituted the House of Congregation .. through wiich, 
every measure should pass, before it could be submitted to 
the House of Convocation. *871 G. R. Cutting Student 
Life Amherst Coll. 93 In the summer term of 182S, a legis- 
lative body was formed in college, known as the ‘House of 
Students’. Its objeettwas to enact such laws.. as the good- 
of a college community would seem to require. 

f. A place of business ; transf. a business estab- 
lishment, a mercantile firm. The House (colloq.) ; 
the Stock Exchange. (See also Clearing-house, 
Counting-house, Custom-house, India-house, 
etc.) 

158* N. Lichefield tr. Castanhedas Conq. E. I nd, xyi. 
41 Treasurer of the house of the Indias. 1756 Rolt/M* 
Trade, House, . . particularly applied, in partnerships of 
trade, to that house where the business is carried on.. »« 
Stock Exchange Laid Open 31 Now for the House itself; 
that is, the Stock Exchange. i8z4 J. Johnson Typcgr.n. 
iii. 27 Hurrying works through the press, .by dividing them 
among a variety of houses, x86x M. Pattison Ess. (18M) 

I. 41 Some of the large German houses in London.. ad- 
vanced large sums. 1891 Daily News 5 Feb. 3/3 Business 
in the ‘ House ’ does not improve much. 

g. A theatre, Playhouse ; transf. the andience 
or attendance at a theatre, or other place of enter- 
tainment. 

1662-3 Pepys Diary 8 Jan.. The famous new pjay acted.. 
‘The Adventures of Five Hours' at the Dukes house. .. 
We. . were forced to sit . . at the end of the lower formes, so 
full was the house.. The house, by its frequent 
show their sufficient approbation. 1739 Cibber Apol. 1*75 > J 

II. xi Acted every day for a month to constantly crowd 
houses. 1756 Connoisseur No. 333 f 4 He . .seldom or ne 
misses appearing at one house or the other, in the g 
boxes. 18x5 W. Irving in Li/e LHL (1864)1. 344 
sequence of acting so often before indifferent houses. 
Daily News 3 Oct. 5/6 The familiar London theatre legend, 

‘ House full might have been hung outside the doors. 

5 . The persons living in one dwelling ; tne 1 
mates of a house collectively ; a household, fa® 1 r 
c 950 Lindisf. Gosp.) ohn iv. 53 Gelefd_ej& 


all [Ags. Gosp. eall his hiw-rreden). <;”3° - . , ; ,, 

Forxet ti folc & tine fader hus. *382 Wyclif Ac • 
Ancl he is baptysid.and al his hous anoon. c '1300 ^ , , - 
Sqr.'s T. 16 In Armes desirous As any Bacheler 0 
hous. x535 Coverdale i Kings xvii. IS He ate ' t y,,/. 
and hir house a certnyne season. T59 2 Shaks- a Jj 
111. iii. 156 Commend me to thy Lady, And T ,' n 

the house to bed. 1768 Johnson Lett, to Mrs* •* , 

May, I count the friendship of your house among . ^ 
ties of life. 1894 Gladstone Horace, Odes ,H * * * 
morrow a young porker slay, And let thme.bo 
holiday. Mod. The whole house was down with . 

6. A family including ancestors and descen • J 
a lineage, a race : esp. one having continm ) 
residence, of exalted rank, or high renown. t 

c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiii. 21 [cxv. 12] pu f i0 gg 5 
beam Israhela, Aarones hus. c 1340 Cursor • 
(Trim) In iacobes hous regne shal he. 13®* * \ . .,,77 

ii. 4 He was of the hous and meyne of Paul ■ - ourt 
Caxton Jason 53 Honour and worship to m e , 

house. 3548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 213 W 

Burgoin loved better the house of Lancastre,th c a 

of Yorke. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ff Jul.iu. ». cAbiect to 
both your houses l 1617 Moryson It in. nu 2 &3... The 
the house of Austria. 1789 Belsham Ess. l * jg^g 
right of blood clearly rested m the house of a chiefs 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 629 Not far off sl«p two ^ 
of the great house of Howard. 1872 Ruski. f S ^ ^ 
§ 17 1 To read the shields, and remember the s -» 
great houses of England. - 

7 . transf. and Jig. (from i). a .fig. P" dl,n ° 
place; place of abode, rest, deposit, etc. fcc „ c 

a 1000 Elene 1237 (Gr.) pus ic Trod and fus F Grr.'C i n 
hus, worderreft w£ef and wundrum_ lacs, c x - 0 5b,A y - 
Erlangcr Beitr. (1890) 1 r Dureleas is otet hu • jjio in 
32155 bepape hatteDergius, he we teo Pete res • 

Wright Lyric P. 73 For sunful folk,! suete J esu j4 t u oU $hak 

from the heje hous. 3382 Wyclif Job xxx* ^ , xSoe"* 0 

take me to deth,wheri<? sett an hous to alle uu V e jj 

Dunbar Poems xxi. 67 Quhen na houss, is 

hevin. 3580 Sidney Arcadia lit. Wks. 1724 ,, - 1 : ; n to it. 

of death had so many doors, as she would ea 

3598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 11. 1, lik 

it doth infect The houses of the bnun - . < j e ^ath 

Saints 135 Breathing out as much as my P° 
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could aflorde from my house of haye [cf. 'All flesh is 
grass’]. 1784 Cowfer Task 11. 458 A heavenly mind May 
be indifferent to her house of clay. 1814. Scott Ld. of Isles 
iv. iv, The peaceful house of death. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. xxxv. Yet if some voice that man could trust Should 
murmur from the narrow house. 

. b. transf. The habitation of any animal ; a den, 
burrow, nest ; the shell of a snail, tortoise, etc., 
in which the animal lives or into which it retires. 

a 1000 Phoenix 202 in Exeter Bk., pasr se wilda fujel . . 
ofer heanne beam hus 5e timbreS. a 1*50 Owl Eight. 623 
Hwane min hus stont briht and grene Of pine nis nowiht 
isene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii.cvu. (Bodl. MS.), 
The snaile hatte testudo and hap pat name, for he is heled 
in his hous in a chambre. c 1566 J. Alday tr. Buaystuau's 
Tlteat. World B vij, Snayles. .beare with them their houses 
easely on their backes. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
25 The Sea Tortoise is not much differing from those at land, 
her house or shell is only flatter. 1728-4.6 Thomson Spring 
654 The swallow, .to build his hanging house Intent. 1748 
H. Ellis Hudson's Bay 160 The Constructions of these 
Creatures [Beavers] Dens, Burroughs, or, as they are com- 
monly called, Houses are. .built of Wood, Stone, and Clay, 
c. A receptacte of any kind. 

1610 T. Godwin Moses q- Aaron 1. x. 43 They did put 
them into one skin in which there was the proportion of 
four housen or receptacles, and not into four skins. x88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss., House 0/ water, a cavity or space 
filled with water. Cornwall. 

8 . Astrol. a. A twelfth part of the heavens as 
divided by great circles through the north and 
south points of the horizon ; the whole sky, ex- 
cluding those parts that never rise and that never 
set, being thus divided into twelve houses, num- 
bered eastwards, beginning with the house of the 
ascendant (see Ascendant B. i), and eacli having 
some special signification attached to it. b. A sign 
of the zodiac considered as the seat of the greatest 
influence of a particular planet ; each of the seven 
planets, except the sun and moon, having two such 
houses, a day house and a night house. 

<r 1:391 Chaucer Astrol. n. § 4 The hows of the assendent, 
pat is to seyn, the firste hous or the est Angle, is a thing more 
brod & large. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. ix. 
(1495), Amonge triplycytees of bowses those that ben in the 
Eest ben stronger in theyr werkynge. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes 5 b, Whan the planetes entre in to their 
houses. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. \i. (1882) 58 The houses, 
aspects, and locall places of the signes and planets. 1594 
BlUNDEVIL Exerc. iv. xxxvi. (1636) 494 A general figure of 
the’ 12. houses of Heauen, according to the Iudicial of 
Astrology. 1632 Massinger City Madam n. ii, Venus, in 
the west angle, the house of marriage the seventh house, 
m trine of Mars, in conjunction of Luna. 1695 Congreve 
Love for L. 11. iii, This isthe effect of the malicious, con- 
junctions and oppositions in the third house of my nativity. 
1819 Wilson Compl. Diet. Astrol. s.v., There are two kinds 
of houses, .mundane and planetary. 1897 ZadkieC s Almanac 
57 When Saturn and Uranus are in the first house. 

+ 9. Each square of a chess-board. 06s, 

1656 Beale Chess, His [the king’s] draught is but one 
house at a time. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 263/2 
(Chess) House is every one of the squares, whether they be 
white or black. 1829 A. Jamieson Diet. Meclu Science 
s.v. Chess , A board divided into 64 squares or houses. 

- -IX, Phrases. * With nouns. (See also house of 
Correction, house of Detention, house of Ease, 
etc., under these words.) 

10. House of call a. a house where journeymen 
of a particular trade assemble, where carriers call 
for commissions, or where various persons in re- 
quest may be heard of ; b: gen. a house at which 
one is wont to call or pay a visit. 

a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, House 0/ Call , the usual 
lodging Place of Journey-men Tailers. 1756 Rolt Diet. 
Trade, House 0/ Call , a house where journeymen taylors, 
shoemakers, and all other artificers. rneet { and maybe heard 
of. 1844 Dickens Marl. Chuz. xiii. This poor waggoner’s 
house-of-call. 1845 Darwin in Life fy Lett. (1887) I. 345, 
I shall feel a lost man in London without my morning 
‘ house of call * at Hart Stveet. 

11. House of ill {evil) fame {reptile) : a disreput- 
able house ; esp. a brothel. 

a x'726 Vanbrugh Jonrn. London 1, He was kidnapped 
into a house of ill repute. 1756-7 tr. Key sleds Trav. (1760) 
II. 76 A particular part of tne city, noted for houses of ill- 
fame. 1790 J. B. M or eton Mann. IV. Itid. 187 Should 
business call you into a Grog-shop, or other house of ill 
fame. 1821 Combe Dr. Syntax. Wife (1869) 317/2 This is 
a house of evil-fame. x 836 N. H. Dole tr. Tolstoi's Anna 
Karenina xxv, She wanted 10 escape from the house of ill- 
fame where she was. 

12. House and home : an alliterative strengthening 
of 1 home ’ ; usually in phr. to cast , drive, hunt , etc. 
out of house and home ; see also Eat v. 4 a. 80 
house and harbour. 

c 1200 Vices <$- Virtues 35 Wif and children, hus and ham. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7702 He caste out of house & hom 
of men a gret route. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 229 
Men of pe lend were i-dryve out of hir hous and hirhome. 
15*7 Tindale Doct. Treat. (1848) 122 The prayers of them 
that, .eat the poor out of house and harbour. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 204 Hunted out of house and home. 1597- 
183* [see Eat v. 4 a]. 1885 Scribner's Mag. XXX. 394 /x To 
keep the friends of the deceased from eating and drinking 
his widow and orphans out of house and home. 

13. House-to-house attrib. phr. (usually with a 
noun of action, as visitation , etc.) I Performed or 
carried on from house to house in succession. 

1859 Kingsley in Life (X875} II. 96 /D.) Unless you had 
a complete house-to-house visitation of a government officer. 


1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 27 An earnest, incessant, laborious, 
house-to-house ministry. 1893 Times 27 Apr. 7/2 A house to 
house canvass by the registrar would be far cheaper. 

14. House of office : fa. a building or apartment 
for some domestic purpose, e.g., a paiitry {obs . ) ; 
b. a privy. 

c 1460 Townelcy Myst. iii. 134 Make in thi ship also, par- 
loures oone or two, And houses of offyee mo. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 161 All houses of office belonging to the same 
Abbey, were cleane brent. 1613 Pilgrimage (1614) 

202 They, .goe first to the house of office, and there purge 
their bodie. 1652 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 109 It is ordered 
that noe house of Office.. shall stand within twentie foot of 
any high way. 1823 Byron Juan xi. xl, The very clerks— 
those somewhat dirty springs Of office, or the house of 
office. . . 


1 15. House of religion (also house of piety) : a 
religious house, a convent. Ohs. 

1419 Earl of Shrewsbury in Excerpta Historica (1831)42 
No Hous of religion, ne non other place having saufgarde 
*5*7 Tor kington Pilgr, (1884) 5 A howse of Religion, of 
Chanons reguler, and ffryers Austyns. 1599 Sandys Europx 
Spec. (1632) 22 Another thing very memorable and imitable 
in Italy, is the exceeding good provision of Hospitalls and 
houses of Pietie. 

** With verbs. {Break tip house : see Break v. 
56 d. Bring down She house-, see Bring 15 f. 
Set up house : see Set.) 

1 16. Hold house-. — keep house, 17 a. Obs. 

c X325 Metr. Hom . 107 Thar als hoswif held scho house. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 51 And perwip holden her hous in 
harlotes werkes. 1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros 
(Wks.) 1892. 6 And he be maryit, or hald hous out of the 
college. 

17. Keep house, a. To maintain and preside over 
a household ; also (usually to keep one's Jiouse) t to 
have one’s abode, reside {in a place) ; also fig. 

*535 Coverdale Ps. cxn[i]. 9 Which maketb the baren 
woman to kepe house. 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 
52 Kynge Rycharde at this ceason kepynge his howse in 
the Castell of Notyngham. 1608 Day Hum. out of Br. 1. i. 
(1881) 8 When the fiery spirit of hot youth Kept house 
withinme. 1702 Luttrell Brief RcL (1857) V. X72 Her 
majestie will not begin to keep house as queen till the 1st 
of July. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 24 In this the children 
play’d at keeping house. 1890 Temple Bar Mag. Sept. 43 
The pair began to keep house upon love and hope. 

b. With qualifying words: To provide (well, 
liberally, etc.) for the household, or (esp.) for 
visitors or guests ; esp. to keep open house, to 
provide hospitality for visitors generally. 

* 53 ° Palsgr. 597/1 The kyng is determyned to kepe 
house or open house this Christemas. *548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V 65 d, He kept a Iiberall hous to all commers. x6o8 
Shaks.. Tim on in. i. 24 Alas, good Lord, a Noble Gentle- 
man ’tis, if he would not keep so good a house. x66z 
Gurnall C/ij*. in Arm. verse 18 xiv. § 2 (1669) 461/2 If the 
Trade fails in the Shop, there is but a poor house kept 
within. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 269 f 8 Sir Roger, .always 
keeps open House at Christmas. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I. 366 The King kept open house every day, and all day 
long, for the good society of London. 

C. To manage the affairs of a household ; to 
take charge of the house, and perform or direct 
domestic duties or work. (See also Housekeeper, 
-keeping.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Mcrch. T. 138 Ther nys no wyf the hous 
to kepe. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. iv. xoi, I may call him 
my Master, .for I keepe his house; and I wash, ring., 
make the beds, and doe all my selfe. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride <5- Prcj. iv. (1813) xi Miss Bingley is to live with her 
brother, and keep his house. 1891 Comh. Mag. July 57 
She meant to keep house for her father. 

d. ( Usually to keep ones house or the house) : To 
stay indoors ; to be confined to the house, as by ^ 
illness ; also fig. ; to stay in the house for the 
purpose of guarding it. 

1542-3 Act 34 <5* 35 Hen. VIII , c. 4 Sundrie persons., 
kepe their houses, not mindinge to paie. .their debts. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 146 Beyng sicke, and therefore kepyng 
his house. 1608 Bp. Hall Char . Virtues <5- V. 1. 6 Both his 
eyes are never at once from home, but one keeps house 
while the other roves abroad for intelligence. 1794 Mrs. 

A. M. Bennett Ellen II. 62 Sure, there is no necessity for 
us to keep house till she arrives. 1822 Sir C. Abbott in 
Barnewall & Cr. Rep. I. 61 Did not the bankrupt begin to 
keep house as a mode of absenting himself with an intent to 
delay his creditors? x864TENNYS0N>F«.yfT<f.822 Weakening 
the man, till he could do no more, But kept the house, his 
chair and last his bed. 

c. To keep a house : see 4 d. 

18. Proverbial Phrases. (All colloqi) + To pull 

{bring) an old house on one's head : to get oneself 
into trouble {obsl). + Atop of the house : in a state 
of excitement or passion {obs.) ; cf. zip in the house- 
roof (sense 19 ). + To throw {fiing) the house out 

of the windows {= Fr. jeter la maison par tes 
f entires) : to put everything into confusion {obs.). 
Like a house on fire {afire) : as fast as a house 
would bum ; very fast or vigorously. As safe as 
houses : perfectly safe. 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 65S You shall pull an old 
house over your own head by a further provocation. x6xr 
Bcaum. & Fl. Knt. Burn. Pestle m. v, We are at home 
now; where, I warrant you, you shall find the house flung 
out of the windows. JO73 S. C. Art of Complaisance 130 
If any trick or foul play he offered, we are not to be presently 
a top on the house. 1739 J- Hildrop Regul. Preethinking7 
He.. will have good Luck if be does not pull an old House 
upon his Head. 1809 W. Irving Kr.ickeHr . (1824) 291 At it , 
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they went like fiv6 hundred houses on’ fire. 1837 DtCKExs 
jn borster Life I. vi. 107, I am getting on. .like ‘a house o’ 
o \^ d T t T hin >^ the next Pickwick will bang all the others. 
mT 4 ./ ’ H ‘ J Iaxwell Sport <5- Adv. Scotl. vi. (1855) 77 
Would not.. Stubbs throw the house out of the windows? 
1859 Cornwallis^ New World I. 79 The owner of the 
weapon assured him that he was as safe as houses. 

III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

_ 19. attrib. Of or belonging to a house, a. Form- 
ing part of, or an adjunct to, a house ; as t house- 
cop ( = House-top), - drain , -eaves {-eavesing), -end, 
front, -gate, -gutter, -plat, - plot , - roof \ -side, -wall, 
-window ,fi-wougk ( = wall); House-door. b. Used 
or kept in a house, as house-broom , -clock, -cloth, 
- flannel , - plant , - sand ; worn in the house, as house- 
dress, -gosun, -shoe. c. Belonging lo or connected 
with a house or household; performed or carried 
on in the house ; domestic ; as house affairs , bust- 
ness, education, expense, fire, game^h ire, life , rent, 
service, sport, talk,work.. d. Of persons: Belonging 
to the household ; dwelling in, or employed in or 
about, a house ; as house-chaplain, -child, folk, 
-priest, -servant, -steward ; also House-father, etc. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 147 Still the "house Affaires would 
draw her hence. . 1823 J. B adcock Dom. Amuscm. 168 
Lime-wash, .applied, .with a brush or * house-broom. 1669 
Woodheau St. Teresa jr. xxx. 189 Humble and desirous of 
doing all the "House-business. 1690 Land. Gaz. No. 2578/4 
A Large "House-Clock.. is now ir. the hands of Jonathan 
Puller. 1388 Wyclif Ps. cxxvmfi). 6 Be the! maad as the 
hey of "hous cop p(s. 1897-6 Kalendar R. lust. Brit. 
Archit. 278 Ventilation of ‘house-drains. 1382 Wyclif Ps. 
ci[i]. 7 As a nyjt rauen in the "hous euese. 1603 Shaks. 
Pleas, for M. m. ii. 186 Sparrowes must not build in his 
house-eeues. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 49 With him me 
thocht all the "houshend [v. r. hous end] he towk. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War (Cassell) xi. 248 Nor had he stood long 
under the house-end. 1595 Spenser Epitltal. 340 Ne let 
"housefyres . . Fray vs. c 1250 Gen. <5- Lx. 3139 Euerilc 
"hus-folc ffe mai it foiuen. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 1 , 
"House-fronts projecting over the pavement. 1896 Wcstm. 
Gaz. 23 Apr. 3/3 Alpaca makes a practical and pretty'house- 
gown. c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 800/20 Hoc stcl- 
locidum , a "howsegoter. <*1325 Poem Times Edw. II 159 
in Pol. Songs (Camden) 730 For "hous-hire ne for clothes 
he ne carez nolit. 1850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 135 My 
"house-money is utterly done. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Jrni. 
19 Jan. 2/4 On the cultivation of "house-plants. 1636 
Boston Rec. (1877) II. 12 William Hudson hath sould an 
"housplott and garden. 1531 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp 
Canterb., Rec. for "house, rent. . 1776 Adam Smith IV. A. 

1. x.. 1. (1869) I. 123 There is no city in Europe, I believe, in 
which house-rent is dearer than in London, c 1220 Bestiary 
463 De spinnere. .festeS atte "hus rof. 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 54 He is at three woordis vp in the house 
roufe. x 860 Tvndall Glac. 1. xviii. 126 An edge like the 
ridge of a house-roof. 1791 Boswell Johnson xx Apr. an. 
*773 Our female "house-servants work much harder than 
the male. x88x Bf^ant & Rice C/tapl. of Elect 1. ii. (1883) 
10 "House-service is no disgrace to a gentlewoman. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 1/3 Ladies in their "house-shoes 
and light dresses. x6 00 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa t. 52 
Vines, .planted by an "house-side. 1719 Df. Foe Crusoe 1. 
iv, Steep as a house-side. 1607 Markham Caval. 111. (1617) 

1 What "House-sport is it which hath not from it [Hunting] 
some imitation? 1758 Johnson Idler No. 29 ? 8 The 
"house-steward used to employ me. 1854 Emerson Soc. 
Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 174 In their games and in their 
"house-talk. 1856 W. L Lindsay Brit. Lichens 35 In 
a scale-like or "house-tile-like manner. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
Aristoph., Acharn. 1. iv, Scribbling on the "house-walls. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. Wks. 1725 I. 41 With .. shot from 
corners of streets, and "house- windows. Mod. Advt A 
young girl to do general "housework, c 1325 Femina (MS. 
Trin. Coll. Cambr. B 14. 39 If. 122 b), "Houswoghes makyn 
hous sur.. 

20. Applied to animals kept in or abont a house 
( = domestic, tame), as house-bee, -cat, -cock, -hen, 
-pigeon, -weasel ; or frequenting or infesting houses, 
as house-ant , finch, -lizard, -wren : see also 23 ; 
(cf. Fields. 19 ). Also House-dog, -dove, -lamb. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 320 Of domestical and tame 
"house-Bees, there are two sorts. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. 
round World (1757) 259 They are in size and colour exactly 
the same with our "house-cats. 1577 B. Googe Ileresbach’s 
Husb. iv. (1586) 166b, Of the "house Cocke and the Hen. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles n. 143 Rith as ]>e "hous-hennes 
..hacchen, Andcherichen her chekonys. 1599 H. Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner K vij, The "house or tame Pigeon. 
c 1613 Middleton No Wit like a Woman's v. i, Not toy, 
nor bill, and imitate house-pigeons. 

21. Objective and obj. genitive, as house -bearing 
adj., -burner, -burning, -furnisher, furnishing, 
house-hunt vb. (H UN t zl 3 ) , hottsc-h ttntcr, -hunting, 
-letting, -owner, - robbing ; -sweeper, etc. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 26 Large Shoals of slow "House- 
hearing Snails, c 1250 Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Jl*f c * 

30 Manslechtes, "Husberners, Bakbiteres and alle^opre 
euele deden. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xivhl ?93 
Among the captives there were house-buniers ana as- 
sassins. a 1300 Cursor At. 26235 Mans sbghtcr and h 
brening. ,6 ?Tg. W. .r. Cwtt; In,:. *7 
doth not onely extend to Houses and Barnes "‘'rrri 
is hid up; but also to those heaps uhith m call^ro.es. 
Stacks, or Keeks, if they be near unto. Houses. 

St. John U’M Cca,t, Nif-cn =s< -Sm B»bo“ 

about their duties of "house-canng and nu c- ... 

05 . //or. It. xiv. (Orig. Draft). •Houseduru.sber -atttakone 
Thomas hight. .fg, 
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Scenes Lift <5- Shades Char., House-hunting, A tolerable 
. .insight into the mysteries of House-hunting. 1898 Editt. 
Rev. Apr.417 He wrote., for cultivated ‘house-owners. 3670 
Blount Lava Diet., ‘House-robbing or House-breaking. 
1580 Holly band Treat. Fr. Tong, BeiUieur de n tais on, a 
'house sweeper. 1897 Daily News 16 Mar. 6/5 If there are 
many odd trades there are also some very disagreeable ones. 
Nonemore so, I should fancy, than thatofthe*housewrecker. 

22 . Locative, instrumental, etc., as house-burial, 
-wear ; house-bred, -fed, -feeding, -going adjs. ; 
house-encompassed, -proud adjs. ; house-feed vb. 

1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. n. ii. 67 Our -house-bred 
foe, the adder in our bosoms. 1891 Tablet re Sept. 437 The 
tradition of -house-burial seems maintained in other " ays. 
1895 Daily News 20 Dec. 2/6 -House-fed lambs and Berk- 
shire pigs are here in abundance. 1846 Warnes in J- 
Baxter Libr. Tract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 115 One acre will 
-house-feed three bullocks, whereas it will require three 
acres to graze them in the field. 1804 W. Tennant /mi. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) II. Et Turnips, cabbages, clover, and all 
the articles or -house-feeding. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 
16 Oct. 15/2 A -house-going clergy' would make a church- 
going people. 1898 Daily News 10 Jan. 6/s For-housewear 
it is admirable. 

23 . Special Combinations : house-agent, an 
agent employed (by the landlord or owner) in the 
sale and letting of honses, the collection of rents, 
etc.; house-ball, a boys’ game in which one 
player throws a ball against the wall of a house, 
and the other strikes it with a bat when it rebounds ; 
house -barg# = House-boat; f house -bird = 
House-dove 2 ; house-book, a book for household 
accounts ; house-bound a., confined to the house ; 
house-boy, a boy employed as servant in a house ; 
house-car ( U.S. ), ‘a box-car; a closed railroad- 
car for carrying freight ’ ; house-carpenter, a 
tradesman who does the wood-work of a house; 
house-caucus (seequot.); house-chambermaid, 
a servant combining the functions of housemaid 
and chambermaid; house-club, a club (athletic 
or other) in a house of business ; house-coal, coal 
suitable for house fires ; house-cricket, the com- 
mon species of cricket ( Aelieta domestiea) frequent- 
ing honses (as distinguished from the field-cricket) ; 
house-duty, a tax imposed on inhabited honses in 
England ; house-engine (fl lech.), a steam-engine 
structurally dependent on the building in which it 
is contained ; house-factor -- house-agent ; house- 
farmer (see qnot.) ; so house-farming ; house- 
fast a. (dial.) - house-bonnd ; house-flag, the dis- 
tinguishing flag of a shipping or other business 
house; house-fly ,lhecommon fly(Jlfuscadomeslica); 
house-god, a household god; pi. = penates ; 
house-green, a name for the honseleek ; -f house- 
head = House-top; house-help (Cl. S.), a domestic 
servant or * help ’ (see Help sb. 3 c); house-jobber, 
-knacker = house-farmer ; + house-lady, lady or 
mistress of the house ; + house-lewe (OE. hiis- 
hleow, ME. has leu/e), -lewth, shelter of a house ; 
house-lighter (see qnot., and cf. House-boat) ; 
house-line Naut., a small line of three strands, 
used for seizings, etc. (also called housing ) ; 
+ house-loom = Heibloom ; '}■ house-lord (OE. 
htis-hlaford), lord or master of the house ; house- 
martin, the common martin ( Chelidon urbica) ; 
house-monger, a dealer in honses ( opprobrious ) ; 
house painter, an artificer who paints and deco- 
rates houses; so house-painting \ house-parlour- 
maid (cf. house-chambermaid) ; house-party, the 
guests staying in a house, as distinguished from 
those- invited for the day or less ; ■(■ house- 
pentice, a ‘pentice’ or penthouse; house- 
physician, a resident physician in a hospital or 
other public institution ; house-raiser, one who 
raises or builds a house; house-raising (U.S.), 

‘ a gathering of the inhabitants in a thinly settled 
district to assist a neighbor in raising the frame 
of his house ’ (Cent. Diet.) ; house-ridden a., 
confined to the house (after bedriddoi) ; 4 house- 
shouldered a., having shoulders sloping on each 
side like the roof of a house ; house-shrew, the 
common shrew-mouse (Croctdura (Sorcx) aranca)', 
*j- housa-sih, a private or secret sin; + house- 
snail, a shell-snail (cf. 7 b) ; house-snake, a large 
harmless snake (Ophibolus getulus) found in North 
America, also called chain-snake ; house-sparrow, 
the common sparrow (Passer domesticus), which 
builds in the eaves and roofs of houses ; house- 
spider, any species of spider infesting honses, as 
Tegenaria domestiea or Theridium mdgarc house- 
surgeon, a resident surgeon in a hospital ; house- 
swallow, the common swallow (Hirundo rus- 
tica); house-tablemaid (cf. house-chambermaid)-, 
house-tax, a tax levied on houses (-house-duty) ; 
house-urn, a cinerary um of the form of a round 
cabin with a conical roof, also called hut-urn ■; 
house-wagon, a wagon serving as a house for a 
company of travellers, a caravan ; house-waiting- 
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maid (cf. house-chambermaid) ; f house -wood, 
wood for housebote. 

1873 Miss Thackeray Wks. (1891) I. 362 He had begun 
life as a ‘house-agent. 2884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 324 
A cranno^e must have united .. the charms of solitude and 
social facilities. A ‘house barge could scarcely be better. 
3623 tr. Faz/ine’s Theat. Hon . t. vi, 50 They were reputed 
no other than *hous-birds or horn clings. 2768 Wilkes Corn 
(1805) III. 286, I beg my dear girl to buy a ‘house-book, 
and to set down all expen ces. 3688 Lend. Gas. No. 2380/4 
William Bowell of Brighthelmston House-Carpenter. 
1888 Bryce Amen Cotnmw, II. ill. Ixxiii. 596 What the 
Americans call * ‘House caucuses’, i.e. meetings of a party 
in the larger House of the legislature, are not uncommon in 
England. ^ Mod. Advt., As *House-chambermald in Hotel. 
Commercial preferred. 3867 W. W. Smyth Coal < 5 " Coal- 
mining 69 The uppermost notable seam is the well-known 
‘house coal. 3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776' VII. 349 The 
‘House-cricket, whose voice is so well known behind a 
country fire in a winter’s evening. 1853 Hx. Marti NEAU 
Hist . Peace (1877) III. iv. xi. 85 The ‘houseduty— that is 
nearly the best tax we have. 3885 zst Re/ % R. Comm. 
Housing Wrkg. Classes 31 The system of middlemen, of 
house jobbers, ‘house farmers, or house knackers, for by all 
these titles are designated those persons who stand between 
the freeholder and the occupier. 3887 Daily Nexus i6Mar. 
2/5 It is generally within the last ten years of a building 
lease that houses in London come into the hands of the 
house farmer, who lets them out in tenements and asks the 
maximum of tent while doing the minimum of repairs. 
Hid.,* House farming is admittedly a trade.^ 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., *Housefast, confined by illness or other- 
wise, to the house. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 5 1 She 
.. was still house- fast, or unable to leave the house. 3884 
W. C. Russell Jack's Courtship II. iv. 6a { 1 ) turned my 
eyes aloft where the ‘house flag. .was rattling.. at the main 
royal masthead, a 3450 Fysshyngc w. angle (1883) 29 Ye 
maye angle for hym wyth an ‘house flye. 3831 Brewster 
Nat. Magic x. (1833) 259 The house-fly is well known to 
have the power of walking in an inverted position upon the 
ceilings of rooms. 3600 Holland Livy 11. xl. 70 There 
are my ‘house gods, my mother, my wife, my children. 
3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 54 These Nomades.. wander 
with their House-gods, day and night. 3688 R. Holme 
Armoury It. 88/2 House-leek e. .is called generally with us 
by the name of ‘House-green. 35x3 Douglas /Eneis il 
vii. [vi.J 9 Syne to the ‘hous heid ascendis anone. 388s Ld. 
W. Compton in Pall Mall G. 14 Apr. 1/2 To show the evil 
results of the middleman or ‘ ‘house-knacker * system, a 1225 
After. R . 414 Marthe m ester is uorto ueden & schruden 
poure men, ase ‘huselefdi. exooo Leges Penit. c. 35 in 
Thorpe Lazos II. 282 Gife his ‘hus-hleow and mete and 
munde ham be ]xes beburfe. a 3240 Wohungc in Colt. Horn. 
277 IJbi bur 5 tid in a! J>e burh of belleem ne fant tu bus lewe, 
£•1380 Wycuf Wks. (1880) 2x1 Lie wib*outen or geten 
‘houslewth at pore men. 3891 A. J. Foster Ouse 370 The 
‘house-lighter, so called because a part of it makes a cabin 
for the men. 3769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Marline, 
a small line, somewhat less than ‘house-line. 1815 Sporting 
Mag. XLV. 353 My houseline and marline . . are equal to 
any. 3867 [see Housing sb. 1 4]. 1697 Evelyn Nuvtism. 

in. 68 They, .fixt them as ‘House-looms to the Inheritance. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 11 And secgeaS J»am *hus- 
hlaforde. a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott . Horn. 245 , 1 )>is 
bus is be huse lauerd. 3767 G. White Selborne x. (1875) 34 
The swallow and ‘house-martin. 3767 Ibid. xvi. 185 House- 
martins are distinguished .. by having their legs covered 
with soft downy feathers down to their toes. 3604 Rowlands 
Looks to it 32 ‘House-mongers, that on earth would euer 
dwell : Grinding the poore, as their distresses shoe. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 1 The purchase of fag ends of leases 
by speculating housemongers. 3689 Lend. Gas. No. 2416/4 
William Bishop of Reading, a ‘House Painter. 1756 Rolt 
Diet. Trade s.v. Painter , House painter, one who paints 
things with plain colours, as wainscotting, doors, windows, 
frames. Mod. Advt., ‘House-parlourmaid wanted. Must 
wait well at table. 1880 Ou:da Moths I. 368 Anybody who 
is in the same ‘house-party with yourself.^ 3895 M. Corelli 
Sorrows Satan xxi, Invitations to our dinners and house- 
parties. 3613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1658! x6 Sheltred 
from the rain by the help of boards upheld with forks in 
manner of ‘house-pentices. 1753 N. Torriano . Gangr. 
Sore Throat 6 The Fever increasing every Moment, they 
..sent in the Evening for the ‘House-Physician. <1x639 
Wotton Parall. (J- s.v. House-keeper), We kno\v the people 
are apter to applaud housekeepers than ‘houseraisers. 1837 
J. Smith Hist. Jefferson Coll. 17 Conferences.. held at log- 
rollings, ‘house-raisings, or corn-huskings. 3895 N. <5* Q. 
8th Ser. VI 1 1 . 468/2 A poor ‘house-ridden octogenarian. 355a 
Huloet, ‘House shouldred, dimissis humeris. 3645 
Rutherford Tryal 4- Tri. Faith xv. (3845) 162 Kept from 
the incursion of a ‘house-sin, and a home-bred corruption. 
x6xo Guillim Heraldry iilxvu. (3611) 354 These are called 
‘House-spades, either because they so carrie their houses 
upon their backe..or because vsuafly they breed about old 
houses. 3660 Boyle Nezv Earp. Phys. Meek. Digress. 372 A 
great, gray, House-Snail (as they call it). X674 Ray Collect. 
Words, Eng. Birds 88 The ‘House-sparrow. 1897 Times 
5 Jan. 10/4 House sparrows feed on grain during the winter. 
2723 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 135 The black 
*House Spider, whose Antennae are seemingly pointed with 
Diamonds. 3883 J. G. Wood in Gd. Words Dec. 762/1 The 
common House-spider .. sometimes grows to an enormous 
size. 3825 J. M orison in Morisoniana (3831)^240 The 
‘house-surgeon having neglected to retain the elastic. 2836-9 
Dickens .S/*, Boz (1850) 246/2 A certificate was read from 
the house-surgeon of a neighbouring hospital. 2674 Ray 
Collect. Words , Eng. Birds 86 The common ‘House- 
swallow; Hirundo domestiea. 1766 Pennant Zool. (2776) 
1 . 399 The house^swallow is distinguished, .by the superior 
forkinessof its tail, and by the red spot on the forehead, and 
under the chin. Mod. Advt., ‘House-tablemaid ..wanted 
at once. 3844 H. H. Wilson Brit. Itulia 1 . 469 The ‘house- 
tax excited the discontent of its inhabitants. 1868 Rogers 
Pot. Econ. xxii. (1876) 20 In the case of the poor, a house- 
has special disadvantages. 1891 Tablet xa^Sept. 437 
To bring the Italian and German ‘house-urns into direct 
connection. 3886 Pall Mall G. 32 Oct. 4/1 The highways 
| are blocked for miles with “house-waggons’. Mod. Advt., 
\\ anted, a ‘House-waitingmaid, with good references, 2602 


Fulbecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 52 The termor hath *hou*. 
wood., fire- woode belonging to his tearmc of common ri^L 
House (haus), sb.z Forms : (3 huce), 4 hous 
houce, 4-7 houze, 5 howse, 6 howss, 6-j hous/ 
7 housse,houche, 5-house. [a.OF.Amr^ntbc! 
in Littrd), houcc (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
housse (med.L. hucia, houcia , htssia, hernia). 

According to Darmesteter-Thomas, perh. adopted during 
the Crusades from Arabic yushlah, ‘tegumentem, 

velum See other suggestions in Diez, Littre, etc.) 

A covering of textile material ; esp. and usaallr, 
a covering attached to a saddle, so as to cover tne 
back and flanks of the horse ; a housing. 

C1283 Graystanes. in Script. Tres (Surtees) 64 Ei to 
[pannoj palefridis ruis coopertoria qua: huces nuncupantor 
fecit. 13x2-13 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, j Houce empi pro 
j equo. 2333-4 Durham MS. Burs. Roll, In pnno.,empL 
pro houzes equorum, pro j houze ad palefr. missam domino 
Regi. 1391 Earl Derby's Exp. 7 Pro j hous pro Ie taner. 
Ibid. 247 Pro j house pro sella domini de coreo. 1483 Cad. 
A ngl. 290/3 A Ho wse of a horse, sandalutn , sudaria. 1500- 
zo Dunbar Poems Ixi. 21 With ane new houss I wald be 
happit. 360 x F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II § 56 (1876) 40 
He shal. .carri the houche of those horses the kinge slulbe 
mounted on. 3687 A. Lovell tr. Thcvtnol's Trav. 1.86 A 
stately Horse, covered with a Housseall Embroidered with 
Gold, a 3700 Dryden tr. Ovid's Met. xii, (R.), The houss 
and trappings of a beast 3756 Rolt Diet. Trade , Housing 
or House, a Cover laid over the Saddle of a horse, in order 
to save it from the weather and dirt. 

House (hatiz), v. 1 [OE. husiatt (in sense 1)= 
OHG. hhsbn (MHG., MLG., MDu. hmen, Gcr. 
hatt sen, Du. huizen ), ON. husa ; f, his House jiW] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To receive or put into a house; to provide 
•with a house to dwell in; to keep or store in 
a house or building. 

c 1000 Leges Penit. c. 14 in Thorpe Lazos II. 2B1 Fide 
Jjearfan and scryde and husise. 3390 Gower Con/. III. 18 
Whan that they were alle housed And set and served ate 
mete. 2432 Sc. Acts Jos. I in Siat.Scotl. 11814) II. 
The sheref .. sal .. forbide at ony man houss, herbery or 
resett hym. C2440 Promp. Parv. 251/2 Howsyn, orpattyo 
yn a howse, dontifero. 1577 B. Googe II ere slack's nw. 
ni. (2586 218b, That if the Mare be housed, there be roome 
enough for her and her foale. c 1586 Crps Pembroke rs. 
Lxxvm.xxi, A shepheard wise to howse his flock dothhaste. 
3626 Bacon Sylva § 422 As wee House Hot-Countrey Punts 
..to saue them; So wee may House our ovvne Countrey 
Plants to forward them. 2768 G. White Selborne xia. 
(1875) 50 A neighbour housed an oat-rick lately. *773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. v. it. Wks. (Globe) 672/1 m*ere 
did you leave your fellow-travellers? Are they m safety* 
Are they housed? 3832 Ht. Martineau Weal 4 "**-3 
There were nine children to be housed. 3885 March. 

21 May 5/1 The arrangements for housing the art collection 
of the Museum Committee at Queen’s Park. 

b. ref. To enter a house; to take refuge or 
shelter in a house. 

1 a 1400 Sir Blues 34= (MS. C.) Therraboutt ye shall. 
howse And sone after that shall be bur spowse. £ 
Harvey* PI. Perc. (1590) Aiijb, House your sclues in 
next Tauerne. 3685 Travestin Siege Nr.vheusct 49 
rest of the Turks housing themselves. 3848 J. Leant <”77 
de-camp xxxiv, Each person housed himself where he cow 

t c. To drive or pursue into a house. Ow- 

3590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 188 Euen now we hous d m 
in the Abbey heere. 3694 Penn Trav. -H pi land etc. 49 
The Priest run away, they followed him till they h 
him. 1701 Strype Aylmer (R.), Yet the said Bishop, 
understood, his single man housed them all.^ 

2 . To receive, as a house does ; to give shelter • 

36x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 11. xiv. Him th e 5 

wildernesse did house. <2x652 J. Smith Sel. > 

When we have broken through the outward shell ot 
and phrases that house it [truth] up. X 773“?3 , 

Fur. xxm. (R.), When the place No knight has 
1832 Tennyson CEnone 36 O Caves That house tne 
crowned snake 1 2877 T. A. Trollope Peep beruni • 

Rome xi. 140 The building was capable of com! 
housing a very much larger number. • n 

3. transj. and Jig. To place or enclose as 
house ; to cover as with a roof; to harbour, 0 g • 

2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) ,5 k». ° : t ( n 
to house it with Strawe and Horse uj.i. 


the Garden. 2599 B. Jonson Ev. Man end of rtv ■ • 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 49/1 Nay, good sir, house your 
Milton Divorce To Parlt. Eng.,/1 he piety, the ^ 
and the prudence which is hous’d in this place. 7 ? ctor ,, 


ana me pruaence wnicn is nous a in y** — 

D’Israeli Cun Lit., Puck the Comm., Some co 
houses the forlorn fiction— and it enters un j. 

1843 Emerson Meth . Nat. Wks. fBohn) 
versal does not attract us until housed in an inm>1 
4 . a. Naut. To. place in a secure ornncxF^ 
position : e.g. a gun, by running it in on dec : . 

it by tackle, muzzle-lashing, and 
topmast or topgallant-mast, 


jr * •■£> " £> — 7 -J » . . 

fastening it by tackle, muzzle-lashing, 
ing ; a topmast or topgallant-mast, P/ t 
lowering it and fastening its heel to 1 


below it. 


2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), beziiag 

un housed mhwart. with the top of its mu pirate 


gun housed athwart, with the top of 


Pirate 


against the upper edge of the port. 2835 and 

vii, Jn bad weather it [the gun] can be lowerea 
housed. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Alast so- 
with her top-gallant-masts housed. 

A rchit. 77 Provision is made for housing tb* 5 
giving a swell to the post, as in a wood ship- , 
b. Naut. To cover or protect with 
2821 A. Fisher Voy. Arctic Reg. 15* 4 s th ® S 5 rt. ^ 
housed and secured, and the days getting ordinary'* 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Housed, Ships m jpofinfi , 
not in commission, arc housed over by a suos 
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c. Hop-growing. (See quot.) Cf. Hou sling. 
» 87 S Sussex Gloss. ? When hops have a great deal of bine, 

and the poles are thickly covered over the top, so as almost 
to shut out the light and sun, they are said to be 4 housed ’. 

d. Carpentry . To fix in a socket, mortice, or 
the like : cf. Housing sb . 1 5. 

1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms s.v. Housing, The steps of 
a staircase are housed into the stringboard, and the ends 
of a pair of rafters are sometimes housed into the head of 
a king-post. 1884 F. T. Hodgson Stair-building ,12 Wall 
strings are the supporters of the ends of the treads and 
risers that are against the wall. They may be * housed ’ or 
left solid. 

+ 5 , To build, (transl. L. xdificarei) Obs. ran. 
<21400 Pry liter (i8gi) 35 [Ps. exxii. 3] Iherusalem that is 
housed as a cite, whas delynge is in him self. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

f 6. To erect a house or houses ; to build. Obs. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 492 Hii housede & bulde vaste & 
herede & sewe. c 14.30 Pilgr. Lyf Manltode 1. xlix. (1869) 
30 The carpentere with his ax to howse and to he we. 1496 
Dives ff Paup. x. viii, (W. de W.) 383/1 Thou shalt house 
& other shall dwelle therin. 

7 . To dwell or take shelter in (or as in) a house ; 
to harbour. 

1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 828 He would it drive away, 
Ne suffer it to house there. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. nr. 
v. 190 Graze where you will, you shall not house with me. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 460 Observe the starry Signs, 
Where Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins. 1803 S. & 
Ht. Lee Cauterb. T. II. 342, I again housed with my 
peasants. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 442 Surely the Devil 
houses here’. 1ES0 Watson Prince's Quest (5.E92) 3a If., 
unbelief House in thy heart. 

f 8. House in (.also in pass .) : said of a ship of 
which the upper works are built narrower than the 
lower. (Cf. Homing vbl. sb. 1.) Obs. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. \\. 52 Flaring . . is 
when she is a little howsing in, neere the water. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. Housed , She is Housed-in, or 
Pinched-in too much. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. 
Assist. 165 Tumbling home; when the Ship-side declines 
from a Perpendicular upwards, or, as some cal! it, houses in. 

House (hauz), zr.- [f. House s&.~ : cf. F. hmtsser 
(OF. hottchier 13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To 
cover (a horse) with a house or housing. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 7r Tak in this gray horss, 
Auld Dunbar,. .Gar howss him now aganis this juiU. 1580 
Blundevil Horsemanship , Diet. Horses (1609) n Horses., 
would be housed in Summer season with canuas to defend 
the flies, and in Winter with a thicke woollen housing cloth, 
to keepe them warme. 1658 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct., A velvet 
bed of state drawn by six horses, houss’d w tl * y« same. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Swan's Nest vi, And the steed it shall be 
shod All in silver, housed in azure. 

House z;. 3 , var. of Hoise v. : cf. Howes. 
c 1515 Cocke Lorelfs B. (Percy Soc.) 14 Cocke wayed 
anker, and housed his sayle. 

Houseale, -all : see Housal, Housed. 
Houseband, obs. form of Husband. 
HoU’Se-boat. A boat roofed over and fitted up 
as a house, for living in permanently or temporarily. 

1790 G. White Let. in Sclborue (1877) II. 175 To enquire 
what small craft they had on the Rhine, ana whether any 
house-boat. 2887 Miss Braddon Like 4 Unlike i, The 
summer days we spent together on his lordship’s house-boat 
at Henley. 1887 Spectator 9 July 920/2 Summer life in a 
house-boat on the Thames. 

Hotrsebote. Law. Forms: 2-3 husboto, 6- 
housebote, (6-8 -boot, 7 -boote). [OE. *htisbSt, 
f. hits House sb . I + bdt Boot sb , 1 5.] The repair 
of a house ; wood for this purpose ; the right of a 
tenant to take this from the landlord’s estate. 

Itijo Charter in Mon. A ngl. (1830) VI. i. 263-4 IH]ushotam 
et heybotam ad £ufficientiam in bosco meo. 1235-52 Ren- 
talia Glaston. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 83 Debet habere husbote 
ad aulam suam de bosco domini. 1292 Year-bk. 20-21 Edw. / 
(Rolls) 121 Willem Chandez granta a ly ousbote e heybote 
en son boys. 1565, 1594 [see Hedcebote, Haybote], 
2641 Termes de la Ley , Houseboote. 2726 Aylifte 
Parergon 506 If a man cuts Trees for Houseboot, Hedge- 
boot, Cartboot, Ploughboot, and Fireboot, Tithes shall not 
be paid of them. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 323 It was 
resolved in 8 Ja. I. that every copyholder may of common 
right, .take housebote, hedgebote, and ploughbote. 
fHoU'Sebreacll. Obs. rare. In 2 husbreche. 
[OE. hiisb rice, f. hits Hou3E sb .1 -f brice Breach = 
OFris. hfisbreke.] Housebreaking. 

c 2025 C nut's Secular Laws p. 64 [65] (Schmid) Hus- 
hryce \v.r. brec] and brernet..£efter woruld-Iage is botleas. 
CX150 Laws Hen. /, c. 22 § i(Schmid) Ex hiis placitis.. 
quaedam non possunt emendari. .husbreche et bemet. 2678 
Phillips (ed. 4) App., Housebreach, or House-breaking. 
House-break (hau'Sibr^k), v. [Back-formation 
from next or house-breaking ; cf. house keep."] intr. 
To break into a house with felonious intent. 

2820 Shelley Hymn Mercury xlix. The lord of those 
Who swindle, house-break, sheep-steal, and shop-lift. 1896 
Westm. Gas. 22 Oct. 3/1 To housebreak in his own humorous 
fashion. 

Housebreaker (bau*s,br? 5 k3i). 

1 . One who breaks open and enters a house with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony. 

C1340 Cursor M. 6747 (Fairf.) Thefe housbreker In any 
stounde. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 190/2 An Howse breker, aper- 
cular-ius. 2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. A in bass. 280 
A House-breaker coming one night into his House. 2727 
Swift What passed in London , Highway-men, house- 
breakers, and common pick -pockets. M acmjlxy Hist. 

Eng. xix. IV. 295 During the autumn of 1692 and the follow- 
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ing winter, the capital was kept in constant terror by 
housebreakers. 

2 . One whose business it is to demolish houses. 
*875 [Remembered in use by a correspt.]. 2892 Times 
6 Dec. 22/4 The whole of the block of houses.. is in process 
of demolition, .the 4 house-breakers ’ being already at work. 
2898 Daily Ncivs 23 July 6/1 The house-breaker — the man 
of the pick, not the jemmy — is hard at work. 

Hotrsebreaking. [Cf. Housebreach.] The 
crime of breaking open and entering a house with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony. (See 
quots.) Also at t rib. 

2627 Minsheu Ductor , Burglary .the Common Law re- 
strains it to robbing of a house by night.. .The like offence 
committed by daie they call house breaking or robbing. 
2670 Blount Law Diet. s.v. 2769 Blackstone Comm. Iv. 
xvi. (1809) 222 Burglary, or nocturnal housebreaking.. has 
always been looked upon as a very heinous offence. 2838 
Dickens O. Twist xix, Producing his box of housebreaking 
tools. 2897 Daily News 9 Dec. 10/7 Housebreaking, which 
means entry before nine o’clock at night, is commoner with 
these retail criminals than burglary. 

Hou*S e-builder. One who builds a house; 
one whose business is the building of houses ; a 
builder. 

2769 Junius Lett, xxxiv. 252 [He], .descends to apply to 
his house-builder for assistance. 2895 Educat.Rev. (N.Y.) 
Sept. 258 A house-builder is not likely to excel as an 
architect. 

b. allrib. House-builder Moth. ; see quots. 
2864-5 Wood Homes without H. xiv. (1868) 283 This is 
the House-Builder Moth (Oiketicus Sandersii) an insect 
which is common in many parts of the West Indies. 

So House-huil&iuff, the building of houses. 

2796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 258 Timber, .is employed in 
house-building instead of bricks, stones and tiles. 

Housecarl (haus,kail). Hist. Forms: ihus- 
carl,-karl(l, 7-9 bus- , house carle, 9 hus-, house- 
carl. [Late OE. hits carl, a. ON. huskarl man- 
servant, pi. king's men, body-guard, f. ON. hits 
house + karl man : see Carl.] 

A member of the body-guard or household troops 
of a (Danish or late Old English) king or noble. 

20.. O. E. Citron . (Laud MS.) an. 1036 pact /Elfgifu, 
Hardacnutes modor, saste on Winceastre, mid pass cynges 
huscarlum hyra suna. a 1066 Charter of Eadweard in 
Kemble Cod. Dipl. JV. 202 Swa Surstan min huskarll hit 
furmest of me heold. a 2225 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 2070 pa comen into Elig Xpistien pa Densce bisceop.. 
and pa Densca hus cades mid heom. 2620 Holland Cam- 
den's Brit. 1. 576 They had slaine his Huscarles. 2670 
Milton Hist. Eng. vr. Wks. (1851) 272 Hardecnute sending 
his Housecarles, so they call’d his Officers, to gather the 
Tribute impos’d. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. App. i. 97 He 
summoned from all parts his huscarles or houseceorles and 
retainers. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) I. vi.440 Cnut 
now organized a regular paid force. .These were the famous 
Thingmen, the House cads. Ibid. 441 The Housecarls were 
in fact a standing army. 1873 Edith Thompson Hist. Eng. 
vii. 26 The thanes and house-carls were slaughtered almost 
to a man around their fallen standard. 

Housed (hauzd), ppl. a. 1 [f. House v or sb. 1 ] 

1 . Lodged, enclosed, or shut up in or as in a 
house ; provided with a house or houses. 

2549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1642) 24 Which haue fled from 
housed conspiracies to encamped robberies. 2577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. hi. (1586) 241 b, Thus much of housed 
sheepe. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (17291 194 Air your 
hous’d Carnations. 2829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 204 The 
richly housed and planted acclivity, a 2862 Buckle 
Civilis. (2869) III. v.471 A badly fed, badly housed, and not 
over-cleanly people. 

2 . Naut. (See House z/.l 4 a.) 

1893 Westm. Gas. 24 Oct. 5/3 It would have been better if 
both boats had sailed under housed topmasts. 

Housed (hauzd), ppl. a* [f. Housed. 2 or jA 2 ] 
Covered with a house or housing. 

1560 Becon New Catech. Wks. (2560-3) t. 323 To se a sorte 
of Popettes standing in euerye corner of the Church some 
holdinge in theyr handes a Swoorde, some a Scepter .. som 
housed, some vnhoused. 

House-dog*. A dog kept to guard the house ; 
a watch-dog ; a domestic dog. 

27x1 Addison Sped. No. 7*4 She. .was. .almost frighted 
out of her Wits by the great House-dog. 2702 Mary 
Wollstonecr. Rights ' Wont. xii. (1891) 250 To love with 
reasonable subordination their whole family, from their 
husband to the house dog. 2882 Ouida In Maremma I. 
24 Of a fox never can you make a house-dog. 

Jig. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xl, Briggs was the 
house-dog whom Rebecca had provided as guardian of her 
innocence and reputation. 

House-door. The door of a house ; the main 
or front door. 

2666 Pepys Diary 25 Sept., To the Parliament House., 
and then delivered it [a letter] at the House-door. 2848 
Dickens Dombey iii. The butlers .. began to stand at the 
house-doors in the twilight, attrib. 2879 Browning Hal- 
bert If Hob 40 A yard from the house-door-silL 

House-dove. 

1 . A dove kept in a dove-house ; a tame dove or 
pigeon. 

1530 Palscr. 233/1 Housedove, coulomb. 2625 Bacon 
Ess., riantal. (Arb.) 53 * Cockes, Hennes,.. House doues. 

2 . fig. Formerly commonly applied to a person(esp. 
a woman) that stays in the house ; a stay-at-home. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (2595)242 Then the home-tarriers 
and house-doues that kept Rome still, began to repent them 
that it was not their hap to go with him. 2589 Greene 
Mtnaphon (Arb.) S3 You are proude such a hou*e doue of 
late, or rather so good a Huswife, that no man may see you 


vnder a couple of Capons. 2639 Du Verger tr. Camus' 
Adm/r. Events 20 Take me not as a house Dove, to imploy 
my selfein spinning, sowing,and keeping the chimney corner. 
Hou*Se -father, [transl. of L. paterfamilias , 
or of Ger. hausvaier .] The father of a household 
or family ; the male head of a community or collec- 
tion of persons living together as a family. 

2552 Latimer Scmt. Lincoln i. 65 What a costly dyshe 
the housefather hath ordayned at the wedding of his son. 
2859^ Thackeray Virgin, xxxii, He was dozing after the 
fashion of honest housefathers. 2879 W. E. Hearn Aryan 
Housefi. ii. g 1. 39 The simple minds of uncultured men 
unhesitatingly believed that the spirit of the departed 
House Father hovered round the place he loved in life. 
2884 Lutheran s8 Feb. 3 Arranging the present building 
for the residence in it of a housefather which is a necessity 
for the institution [a theological seminary]. 2887 Pall 
Mall G. 7 Dec. 9/2 There were in these places no * house- 
fathers ’ for the girls, though there were 4 house-molhers * 
for both girls and boys. 

Houseful (hau’sful). [Sec -ful.] As much 
or as many as a house will hold. 

2610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists § 13 The tumultuarie 
Discipline of the refined house-full at Amsterdam. 2665 
Pepys Diary 29 Sept., The whole house-full there at cards. 
2842 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1880) I. 96 A housefull of the 
most delightful children. 2867 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 270 
Having my annual houseful, I have, as yet, seen nothing. 

Hou'se-h.eating’. 

1 . lit. The heating of a house. Also attrib. 

2887 Westm. Rev. June 323 Our house-heating furnaces. . 

are. not to be commended. 2895 Daily Nesvs 25 Apr. 7/2 
It is applicable ..to hemse-heatmg, to Kitchen and baking- 
ovens, to steamers, locomotives, and other steam engines. 

2 . Jig. = House-warming 2. 

2829 Blackw. Mag. V. 632/2 His celebrated master-piece, 
‘Hogg’s Househeating ’. 2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. 
I. IV. 245 A grand House-heating, or First Dinner. 
Household (hau’Sjhfmld). Forms : 4-7 hous- 
holde, houshould, 4-8 lioushold, 5 houshoold, 
Lousold, 5-6 howsold(e, householde, north . 
hous-, howshald(e, 5-7 liowshold(e, 6 hous- 
sold, howseholde, howahould, 5- household, 
[f. House sb. 1 + Hold sb. 1 Cf. MDn. huushoud, 
huys holt, Ger. haushalt housekeeping, Sw. hus- 
hall household, family; also Ger. haushaltung 
in senses 1, 2, 3.] 

I. + 1 . The ‘ holding * or maintaining of a house 
or family; housekeeping; domestic economy. (In 
quot. 1585, Dwelling, residence: see also 5.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. i. 2 To spynne on the distaf 
& ocupie theim in thynges of houshold. 1529 Wolsey in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 10 Evry thyng mete for houssold vn- 
provydyd and fumyshyd. 2542 Boorde Dyetary i. (1870) 
242 That he begyn howseholde. 2576 Newton Lemnie's 
Complex. (1633) 76 The pleasant and delightfull furniture 
in every point for household, wonderfully rejoyced me. 
2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xv. 129 Tharse 
. .being the place of birth and houshold of S. Paul, 
f 2 . The contents or appurtenances of a house 
collectively ; household goods, chattels, or furni- 
ture; household-stuff. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Esek. xxxviii. 13 And take pertenaunce of 
houshold and substaunce. 2420 E. E. Wills (1882) 52 ANo 
I will ]?at my wyffe haue all my housholde holy. 248.1 
Caxton Fables ofPoge (1889) 1 Dysshes, potter, pannes, and 
suche other houshold. 2622 Bury Wills (Camden) 267 Dc- 
siringe him. .he would bestowe some of my howsholde of my 
brother Nicke. 2709 E. W. Donna Rosina xio Devout Souls 
. .have sent their Beds hither and some other Household. 


3 . The inmates of a house collectively ; an orga- 
nized family, including servants or attendants, 
dwelling in a house ; a domestic establishment. 

2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. iii. (Skeat)l. 126 In to myne 
housholde hastelye I woll that thou entre. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) X1X - 2 °9 In ° n House men maken 10 Housholdes. 
c 2440 Pro tup. Parv. 250/2 Howsholde, familta . 2529 
More in Four C. Eng. Lett. 12 Be of good cheere, and 
take all the howsold with you to Church. 1584 Powel 
Lloyd's Cambria 105 With all his children and houshold to 
be murthered. 2624 Sanderson 12 Serin. (1637) 113 To give 
to every one of the houshold his appointed portion at the 
appointed seasons. 2729 Young Busiris in. i, The gates 
are barr’d, And all the houshold is compos'd to rest 7 1841 
W. Spalding Italy 4- It. I si. III. £7 The pomp of the vice- 
regal household was no small addition to the other national 
burdens. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 203 The master of 
the household should be up early and before all his ser\ r ants. 
Jig. 2526 Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 90b, Ceitaynly 
they be y* housholde^ of Sathan and progeny of pryde. 
2526 Tindale Gal. vi. 10 Vnto them which are off the 
housholde of fayrh. 2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Col- 
lect 22nd Sund. after Tnn., To kepe thy housholde the 
churche in continuall godlines. 

b. spec. The Household «thc royal or imperial 
household. 

<*1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiii. 10S To kej>e fat nane 
entre in at j>e dure bot pai b 3 * b« emperour will, F 3 * 1 
he be of pc houshald. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Leo. lit. 

§ 213 The earl of Pembroke.. Lord Chamberlain of the 
household. 2707 Chamberlayue's St. Gt. Brt/.u. xiv. 183 
(heading) Of the Troops of the Hou*hold. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. i2t He had two good places, one m 
the Treasury, the other in the household, /bid. xxit . i v. 
776 Retaining his place of Comptroller or the Household. 
2880 Disraeli Endym. hex. Gentlemen expecting high places 
in the Household, and under-seebetaryships ©f # state. 

4 . techn. Elliptical ly for household bread , coal, 
etc. : sec 8. 

1638 Penkethman Ariach. Cijb, The id. houshold 
(being Bread made of common wheat,) ought to weigh t«o 
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penny white of the same course Cocket. 1854 Ronalds 
& Richardson Chan. . Technol I, Pref. 6 [Coal) Household 
19,000,000, Iron Works 13,000,000. 1863 S. L. J. Life in 
South I. xv. 301 Such a display, of ‘households’ and 
‘calicos', as coloured prints are called. 1875 lire's Diet. 
Arts I. 477 Batch bread is made of best flour and of 
households, or flour of second quality. 1886 Fallows 
Suppl. Diet., Households , a technical name among millers 
for the best flour made from red wheat, with a small por- 
tion of white wheat mixed. 

f 5 . Phrases. .To hold or keep (a, one's) house- 
hold : to * keep house * ; to keep open household — to 
keep open house (see House sb. 1 17 a, b). In or 
of household with : in or of the same household 
with ; familiar with. Ohs. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. 61 panne comefi he .vij. deedli synnes 
With be wickid aungil housholde to holde. # 1463 Poston 
Lett. No. 469 II. 129 Ther to dwelle and abide, and kepe 
howsold. 1467 Ord. Worcester c. 33 in Bug. Gilds (1870) 
389 Eny craftiesman, artificer, or other, dwellynge or 
holdynge houshold, in Cites, Boroughez. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt . iv. 33 Desire to haue in houshold with 
them, men, &c. 1568 Grafton Citron . II. 215 At Christ- 
masse, at which tyme she promissed to keepe open hous- 
hold. 1581 Pettic Guazzos Civ . Conv. 11, (1586) 52 Those 
that be of householde with us. 

II. atlrib. and Comb. 

6. atlrib . passing into adj. Of or belonging to a 
household, domestic. 

*382 Wyclif Matt . x. 25 5 if thei ban clepid the husbonde 
jnan Behehub, hou viycbe more his housholde jnevnee? 
1535 Coverdale Ecclns. vi. ii Deale faithfully with thy 
housholde folke. 1578 Timmk Caluine on Gen. 301 Abram 
..with his housholdarmie, fell upon their enemies. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 524 All their most precious 
houshold furniture. 1643 Milton Divorce To Park. Eng., 
This houshold unhappines. 1726 Avliffe Parergon 338 A 
'Legacy of Housholdgoods or Furniture. 1738 Wesley 
Ps. lx xx. vii, Our bitter Household Foes abound. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy <5- It. IsL 1 . 299 Statues, mosaics, house- 
hold utensils, and other antique treasures. .1847 Emerson 
Poems , Saadi 176 That blessed gods in servile masks Plied 
for thee thy household tasks, 

b. Of or belonging to the royal household, as 
household appointment , office, etc. ; household 
troops, troops specially employed to guard the 
person of the sovereign : in Great Britain the 1st 
and 2nd Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, 
and the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Guards; 
so household brigade , cavalry , infantry , etc. 

171 x Land. Gas. No. 4843/2 The Houshold Troops are 
under the Gates of Cam bray. 1841 Elph instone Hist. Ind. 
II. 183 In most Asiatic despotisms, the king first trusts to 
the army against the people, and then to a body of foreign 
household troops, or Mamluks, against the rest of the army. 
X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 295 The household infantry 
consisted of two regiments. 

c. Jig. Familiar, intimate, homely, arch. 

e 1450 tr. De Imitations m. x.viv. 95 pine familiars & 
householde men. 1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 39 b, Grow- 
ing into some houshold _ familiaritie. ^ 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy III. 94 Good plain houshold judgment. 1840 De 
Quincey Style tv. (i860) 291 More household, more natural, 
less elaborate. 1852 Hawthorne Taitglexv . T., Circe's P. 
(1879) 182 What a domestic, household, homelike sound it is ! 

7 . Objective Combs., as household-keeper , - keep- 
ing (see 5), - orderer , -ordering. 

1479 Bury Wills (Camden) 51 Euery housold keper in the 
town that 1 dwelle jnne. 1552 Huloet, Housholde kepynge, 
familiam fattens. Ibid., Housholde orderer, or gouemor, 
oeconomicus. Ibid., Houshold orderyng , . .oeccnomia. 

8. Special Combs. : household beer, beer of 
'ordinary quality for household use ; household 
bread, bread for ordinary household use : the 
application has changed several times between the 
ifithc., when it was brown bread, and the end of 
the 19th, when it is white bread made of a second 
or third quality of flour ; household franchise, 
suffrage, the right of voting in parliamentary or 
other elections, consequent upon. being a house- 
holder within an electoral division: see House- 
holder; household gods {Rom. Antiq . ), the 
Lares and Penates , divinities supposed to preside 
• over the household, whose images were kept' in 
the atrium or central room of the house ; fig. the 
essentials of home life ; household loaf, a loaf 
of household bread ; f household-man, a domestic 
male servant or attendant ; household servant, 
a servant belonging to the household, a domestic 
servant ; household word, a word or saying in 
familiar use ; a name familiar to everybody. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 10 b, Two 
Ovens, one serving for ’householde bread, the other for 
manchet for myne owne table. 1620 Vennf.r Via Recta i. 
x8 A browns houshold bread agreeable enough for labourers. 
1737 Ozell Rabelais I. 256 A Loaf of Houshold (or Brown) 
Bread. 1818 Todd, Household-bread, bread not of the 
finest quality : see Cheat-bread. 1859-60 lire's Diet. Arts 
s.v. Bread (L.), Our household bread [is made), of the whole 
substance of the grain without the separation either of the 
fine flour or coarse bran, 1866 Bright Sp. Ho. Com. 13 
Mar., If., he approved a 10 4 ’household franchise in 
boroughs he must do so also in the counties. 1884 Glad- 
stone Sp. Ho. Com. 28 Feb., The household franchise . . 
now.. the principal franchise of the cities and towns of this 
country. 1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 32 Those f Lares 
et Lemurei ) ’household -Gods, or rather household-Goblins 
and Deuils. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 535 And with 
him all his Patrimony bears: Hts House and Houshold 


Gods ! x8i8 Byron Lett. 10 Sept., The deliberate desola- 
tion piled upon me, when I stood alone upon my hearth, 
with my household gods shivered around me. 1594 Cromi*- 
.ton Jurisdiction 226 b, A penie wheaten loafe, A halfe- 
penie ’houshold loafe. 17x0 Abstr. Act 8 Anne c. 19 in 
Lend. Gas. No. 4681/1 The White Loaves are One Half, 
and the Wheaten Three Quarters of the Weight of Houshold 
I .oaves. 1477 Norton Ord. Alc/t. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 49 
Take never thereto no *HoushoId»man, Thei be soone weary 
as I tell cann. 1591 Lambardf. Archtion (163s) 105 The like 
[penattie] upon the taker of any Liverie, except he were his 
Household-man. 1405 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. vi. xxii. 
(W. de \V.), ’Housholde seruauntes besyly helpe and folowe 
eche other. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 335 He sent back 
his brother Menelans .. together with his private baggage, 
and household servants. 1866 Bright Sp. at Manchester 
20 Nov., ’Household or rating suffrage has existed for cen- 
turies in our parishes. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, JV. Hi. 52 Our 
Names, Familiar in h'mmouth as ’household words. 1833 L 
Ritchie Wand, by Loire 157 The children of genius, whose 
names are as house-hold words in the mouths of their fellow- 
men. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Menh iv. 375 A household 
word wherever the English language is spoken. 

Hence ( noncc-wds: ) f Hou-seholdment, a piece 
of household furniture. Hou*selioldness (see 6 c), 
domestic quality, f Hotfseholdy a. [cf. early 
mod.Du. huyshoudigh (Kilian)], belonging to or 
befitting a household. 

2557 Tusser too Points Hush, v. At no tyme to much, but 
haue alway ynough : is houslioldy fare, and the guyse of 
the plough. # 17x7 N. Riding Rec. VIII. 171 One oak chest, 
one arm chair with some other odd householdments within 
the Township. 1833 Lytton England iv. ii, Wordsworth 
is German from his singular householdness of feeling. 

Householder (hau'sjhtfuldoj). Forms : see 
Household. [ME., f. House + Holder 2 : 
cf. Du. huishouder (Kilian huyshouder), LG. hus- 
holder, MHG., Ger. haushdlfer , Da. huusholder , 
Sw. hushallare \ also Gr. oteoi'o/zor.] 

The person who holds or occupies a house as 
his own dwelling and that of his household ; esp. 
in the law on parliamentary elections in the United 
Kingdom, one qualified to exercise the franchise 
by the occupancy, as legally defined, of a house or 
tenement. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 339 An housholdere and that a greet 
was he, Seint Iulian was he in his contree. 1434 E . E. 
Wills (1882) iox Selle hite..& yeue to pore housholders in 
coles. 1547 in Vicary's Anat. (x888) App. iii. x6x Thal- 
dermen.. shall cause euerye howseholder of their seuerall 
wardes..to [etc.]. 16^9 Es/abl. Test 23 His Majesty.. has 
commanded all Papists' Vvho are not Householders, Travel- 
lers, &c. to depart from this. .City. 1831 Macaulay in Life 
Lett. (1880) I. 253 With your head full of ten-pound 
householders. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
II. 309 Every householder in the country might practise 
this part of domestic economy. 1884 Low & Pulling Diet . 
Eng. Hist. 424/x By the Reform Bill of 1867.. the franchise 
.. was extended to all resident householders or rated occu- 
pants of dwelling houses, after payment of one year’s rates. 

b. Hence, The head of a household or family. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 251/1 Howsholdare (A", howsalder), 
pater ftmilias, yconomus. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
194 If an housholder will deale justly with his servauntes. 
1588 J. Udall Demonstr. Discip. xiv. (Arb.) 65 Euery king- 
dome or houshold, must be gouerned onely by the laws of 
the king, or ordersof the housholder. 1645 VAGvrvHeresiogr. 
(1661) 50 It was the Apostles practice . . to baptize both the 
house-holders themselves that believed, and their housholds 
also. 2870 Schaff Comm. Proz\ xxi. 25-6 Wishers and 
woulders are neither good householders nor long livers. 

c. Jig. of God in reference to His providence. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixviii. 10 A most loving and 

carefull housholder, bicause he ahvayes sent them rayne to 
prepare them foode. 1872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxv. 

Blessed be the great Householder ; he does not suffer the 

arvest to fail. 

Hence Hou’sehosldersliipj the position or status 
of ahonseholder. 

18x7 Bentham Plan Pari. Reform Introd. 106 note, Evi- 
dence of Householdership. 1872 Daily News 30 Sept., His 
householdership . . is rather in a peculiar position ; for the 
house, .which he inhabits he pays no rent, but he is allowed 
the use of it. .in addition to his money wage. 

Honselioldiiigfhau'Sjh^oldig), sb . [f. House 
sbl +, Holding vbl. sb. Cf. Ger. haushallung, 
Du. htiishouditig (Kilian huyshoudinghe). The 
other Tent. Iangs. have the vb., Ger. haushalten y 
Du. huishouden , Sw. hus/ialla to keep house.] 
f a. Management of a household ; housekeep- 
ing. Obs. b. Occupation of a house. Also atlrib. 

? <2x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1132 A yong man fulle of 
semelyhede .. His lust was mich in housholding. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Consuetudo, Cicero translated Xeno- 
phons booke of housholding into the latine tongue. 2569 J. 
Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van . Aries 107 Economic, or hous- 
holdingecannot truely be termed neether Art nor Science. 
1865 Daily Tel. 25 Oct. 6/5 Champions of ‘ fancy franchises' 
and those who insisted upon the householding test. 1884 
• Gladstone Sp. Ho. Com. 28 Feb., There will fie a fourfold 
occupation franchise, or householding franchise. 

Sou's ell ol ding, a. [f. as prec. + Holding 
ppl. «.] That occupies, or manages, a house. 

,*866 Dickens Repr. Pieces 229 The householding popula- 
tion of our watering-place. jBpx G. Macdonald Story 
Sea-Shore in Whs. Fancy ff I mag II. 4 Householding 
Nature from her treasures brought Things old and new. 

Householdry (hau'Sjhdridri). [f. House- 
hold : see -ery, -RT.] 

_ 1 - The management of a household ; housekeep- 
ing ; domestic economy or occupations. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

. *581 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 35 Writing and read- 
ing do minister much helpe to trafiicque, to householdrje t 0 
learning, and all publicke dealinges. 1832 lilacktv.Mar 
XXXII. 645, I told her to mind her householdry. ib£ 
E. Burr itt Walk Land's End 426 Pre-historic prototypes 
or models of .human householdry-. * 

f 2 . cotter.- Household-stuff. Obs. 

*573 Tusser Hush. viH. (1878) 16 So houshold and boas- 
holdne I doe define, for folke and the goodes that in house 
be of thine. Ibid. ix. 17 To furnish house with housholdry. 
Household-stuff, arch. The Roods, utensils, 
vessels, etc. belonging to a household ; the furai- 
ture of a house. 

c X5X1 1st Eng. Bk.Avter. (Arb.) Introd. 28/2 The women 
here there chyldren & they-r householde stuffe. 1553 Edey 
Treat. Ncwc Ittd. (Arb.) 24 They-r housholde stuffe is of 
golde and sylucr. 1676 Temple Lett, to Sir J. Willimm 
Wks. 1731 II.419, I have given Order for shipping away 
the best Part of my Houshold-stufT To-morrow, xmj De 
Foe Crusoe if. i, Household-stuff, particularly Kitchen 
utensils. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 211 Horses, 
arms, household stuff of every kind, were found in plenty. 

Housekeep (hau*S|kip), v. [Back-formation 
from next or Housekeeping : cf. Imsebmk.] 
intr. To act as housekeeper, keep house. 

1842 Mrs. Peabody^ in N. Hawthorne Wife (1885)1. 
251, I housekeep, paint, sew, study German, read. x8$x 
Blackw. Mag. CLI. 84/2 Kate shall come and housekeep. 

Housekeeper (hairsikrpaj). [f. House si. 1 
+ Keeper, i.e. keeper of a house.] 

I. = Householder. Now rare or Obs. 
ci 440 Promp. Parv. 251/1 Howskepare, editunt, tditua. 
X536 Stapleton in Lett. Pap. Hen. VIII (1890] XII. 1S9 
At the request of honest men, he, being a house- keeper, 
was suffered to go unpunished. 1605 Loud. Prodigal lu. 
She hath refused seven of the worshipfulPst And worthiest 
housekeepers this day in -Kent. 1685 in Picton L’focl 
Mimic'. Rec. (1883) I. 329 None but housekeepers shall sitt 
in the seate on y* north side. .and. .none but the_ wives and 
widdows of housekeepers..*£wixt the bay lives wives and f 
font. 2766 Entick London IV. 12S A handsome street, in- 
habited .. by private housekeepers.. 1833 Ht. Martinew 
Brooke Farm it.zz A piece of ground will be given to every 
housekeeper in return for his right of common. 
fig. 1645 Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 38 The great 
Housekeeper of the world knows how to fit every palate 
with that which either is, or should be agreeable. 

+ 2 . (With qualifying adj.) One who ‘ keeps a 
(good, bountiful, etc.) house’ (see House sb. 
17b); a hospitable person, Obs. 

1538 Latimer Strut. 4- Rent. (1845) 4x1 The man is.. a good 
housekeeper, feedeth many, and that daily-. * 5 ®v J* 
Girald. I ret. in Holinshcd II. 137/2 Bountifull and liberau 
.. a great housekeeper, and of great hospitahtie. amt 
Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 281 John Barnston . - « «wag« 
house keeper, a 1707 Bp. Patrick A utobiogr. (1839) 7 * ^ 
grandmother, being a person of quality, a great housekeeper 
and very- religious, 

3 . a. A person in charge of a house, office, place 
of business, etc. , , „ , 

2632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 6 The follow- 
ing came to court the housekeeper of Poggio. 2709 6 t 
Aim. Ref. I. xv. 191 Nonsuch, another of her house, « 
which the noble earl of Arundel seems to be how" « - 
keeper. 27x4 Lend. Gaz. No. 5274/8 Matthew- Ayta ie » • 

..to be. .Housekeeper of His Majesty s 'Royal Pal« 
Greenwich Park. 1768 Ellis in Phu- 


Mr. Robertson, housekeeper to the Royal SocietyT c ' • 
" e Bank occuoies the three floors; the housekeeper ana 


The Bank occupies the three' floors ; 
his family Jive in the attics. . l. 

f b. A dog kept to guard the house; a waicu 

2605 Shaks. Macb. 111. i. 97 The valued file 
the swift, the slow, the subtle, The Kouse-keepe , 
Hunter. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. »• xSo/x A 
iage-Dog, qrJFfouse-keeper . . bigly Parking, so as 

domestic 

who 


Rogues and Theives. 

4 . A woman engaged in housekeeping or 

occupations (see House sb. 1 17c); a woman 
manages or superintends the affairs of a 0 
hold ; csp. the woman in control of the e 
servants of a household. v arc 

2607 Shaks. Cor. j. iii. 55 How do you both . j B «] 
manifest house-keepers. What are you sowt g 
heere? 1724 Swift Stella's Birthday 9 j " err 5 ^ *1766 

the old house-keeper, and get her To fill *.P L 
Fordyce Serin. Vng. JVom. (z 767) I. vj. 226 hlis 
leave all to housekeepers and other servants. 2034 ■ ^ 

tineau Demerara xii. 140 The little pining tnt g ( t gSo) 
kept in the housekeeper's room. * 8 S 9 ,^ ,CK f„. r 
II. 87 My- eldest daughter is a capital” housekeep • 

5 . One who ‘ keeps the house , or stays * 

(see House sbl 17 d). . M exC r 

cz 7x0 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 75 Th*)’ ^ may 
go 2 or 10 mile from thence especially the wo » j unC< 
be termed good housekeepers. 1826 Scott J • on Jy 
Grief makes me a housekeeper, and to labour 
resource. TTou'SC’ 

Hence (in sense 4) Hon*sekeeper-lik«» ^ 


kee=perly adjs., like or characteristic^^ 


;tic of a house- 
keeper. Hou'sekee:pership, the position c 
of a housekeeper. ' v . cnrt 0 f good- 

1839 Lett. fr. Madras xxvii. (1843) 2 94 . ■ . of 3 yahs 
natured, housekeeper-like bodies, who talk 3 j 60 
and amahs. 2883 Howells Woman x aea ^ hou*‘ 
Marian turned to her mother with ^ lunch, 

keeperly- pre-occupation to ask something ..-role to CO 0 * 
1896 Daily Nezvs 2 May 7/2 Her grandson 
tradict the story of the housekeepership- rr j-JofS*- 

Honseieeping (hau*S|kfpiij)> so. l • 
sbl 4- Keeping vbl. sb .] 



HOUSEKEEPING. 
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HOUSEMASTER. 


• 1 . The maintenance of a household ; the manage- 
ment of household affairs: cf. House sb d 17 a, d. 

1550 Crowley Last Trump . 3316 In thine housekeping 
and thy chere. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 274 Democritus 
. . being wearie of house keeping. 1640 in Lis mare Papers 
Ser. it. (1888) IV. 122 It was Reported .. that your honnor 
had giuen ouer houskiping. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest iii, At my mother’s death my father gave up house* 
keeping. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxii. 217 They had 
learned house-keeping. Mod. He has married a scholar like 
himself, and the censorious ask 1 Who is to do the house- 
keeping?’ 

+ 2 . The keeping of a good (or other) table; 
hospitality. (Usually with qualifying adj.) Cf. 
House sbA 17 b. Oh. 

1538 Latimer Serm. <5- Rem. (Parker Soc.) 41 1 To main- 
tain., good housekeeping ; for to the virtue of hospitality 
he hath been greatly inclined from his beginning. 1548 
Hall Citron., Hen. VI 167 b, He obteined greate love. .by 
his abundant liberalitie, and plentifull house kepynge. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI , 1. i. 191 Thy deeds, thy plainnesse, and 
thy house-keeping, Hath wonne the greatest fauour of the 
Commons. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 32 It is 
never heard In Turkie, that a man hath undone himself by 
Housekeeping. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 295 
A banquet worthy of the fame which his splendid house- 
keeping had won for him. 

+ b. cotter. Provisions for household use. Obs. 
(or pseudo- arch .). 

__ 1826 Scott Woodst. iii, ‘Tell me softly and hastily, what 
is in the pantry?’ ‘Small housekeeping enough’, said 
Phoebe. 

Housekeeping, a. [f. House sb . 1 + keeping, 
pr. pple. of Keep v.] That 1 keeps house \ 

1552 Huloet, House kepynge, larem /ovens. 1802-ia 
Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 16 A parcel of., 
housekeeping tradesmen. 1892 Daily News 26 Feb. 5/7 (The 
price] that housekeeping consumers pay for their coal. 
Housel (hmrz’l), sb. Obs. exc .Hist. Forms: 
I husel, hftaul, husl, 2 husul, 3 ( Orm .) husell, 
3-6 husel, hosel, 4- housel, (4-5 hou-, how-, 
hosele, 4-6 hou-, how-, ho-,hoo-, -sil(l, -syl(l, 
5 hossell, howsul, houzell, 5-7 howsel(I, 6 
houBoale, houssel, hussyll, -el, hushel, 6-7 
housell, 7 houzle). [OE. lids/, -til, -el «= ON. 
/ids/, Goth, huttsl sacrifice, offering ; prob. from a 
Teut. stem *hunp pre-Teut. *kwnt-, whence Lith. 
szwefilas holy, devoted to God, Le°tt. swtls, OPruss. 
swints , OSlav. cB'hrf. svetii holy, Zend fpsiiia 
holy ; Skr. pwantd tranquil.] 

+ 1 . A sacrifice, rare ~ l . Obs. 

<•950 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xii. 7 Miltheortnisse ic willo 
and nis husul. 

2 . The consecrated elements at the Communion ; 
the Mass or Eucharist ; the administration or re- 
ceiving of the Eucharist. 

<■900 tr. Bceda's Hist . iv. xxv. [xxiv.] (1891) 348 He frze^n, 
invader heo seni?; husl inne hmfdon. cx 000 Canons of 
AElfric c. 36 in Thorpe Laws II. 360 Dast husl is Cristes 
lichama na lichamlice ac gastl/ce, na se Jicbama 5 e he on 
browode ac se lichama Se he embe sprasc 5 a Sa he bletsode 
hlaf and win to husle. 01x75 Lamb. Horn. 25 Er he me 
3efe husul. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 per after ben alesd 
of pine purh j?at holie husel. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8661 
He . . deide wihoute speche Wiboute ssrift & hosel. cx 375 
Lay Poll’s Mass Bk. (B) 235, I trow pat housel es bothe 
flesslie & blode. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
198 Contricioun, shnfft, hoosyl at thy partyng. CX449 
Pecock Repr. 461 An ordynaunce .. that thei schulde not 
take her hosil (that is to seie the holi Eukarist)at ny3t tyme 
aftir her soper. 1534 More Treat, on Passion Wks. 1331/1 
Holy men . . haue in their writinges called this blessed holy 
housell, by the name of a sacrament, a signe, a memorial! 
and a figure, c X550 Crowley Inform. (1872) 255 To begge 
money to paye for theyr housel, as they call it. 1564 Becon 
Comp. Lord's Supper Mass Wks. (1560-3) in. 113 To 
celebrate the Lordes Supper, or as the Papistes terme it, to 
take their Hushel, or to receaue their maker. 1625 Ussher 
Answ. Jesuit 79 Christ hallowed bread and wine to housel 
before his suffering. 1844 Lingard A nglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 
I. vii. 298 From the arrival of Augustine till the Reforma* 
tion, the English name for the eucharist was the housel , 
2859 Tennyson Guinevere 146^ So the stately Queen abode 
. . nor sought, Wrapt in her grief, for housel or for shrift. 

3 . Comb. + h ousel-box, a box containing the 
consecrated host ; + housel-bread, the host. 

c 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 597 We praye pis 
messe vs stande in stede of shrift, & als of housel-brede, 
2598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 125 Like vnto a deacon carying the 
houssel-boxe in time of lent. 

Honsel (hcltrz’l), v. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 

1 huslian, 3-6 husel, hosel, etc. : see prec. [OE. 
huslian ( = ON. kits /a), f. kits! Housel jA.] 

1 . tratis. To administer the Communion or 
Eucharist to ; = Communicate v. 7. 

c 1 000 Canons of Edgar c. 65 in Thorpe Laws II. 258 
We l;eraS pmt jeIc preosta . . seoce men husl tee J>onne 
heom pearf si. c 1200 Ormin 6129 He shall shrifenn pe & 
huslenn ec. c 1290 Michael 96 in X Eng. Leg. I. 302 bat 
folk he dude hoseli al. £2400 Rom. Rose 6338 He snal 
housel me anoon. c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 1964 To 
howsil her or she sulde dy. 2548 tr. Luther 5 Art. Faith B j, 
One would pretend to husel or Communicate himself. 1590 
Greenwood Collect. Sclauud. Art. G, Your popish and 
Idolatrous housling the sick with this Sacrament. x6x6 
Bullokar, Howsell, to minister Sacraments to a slcke man 
in danger of death. <22650 Sir Aldingar xlvi. in Child 
Ballads (2885! lix. 1 1 . 46/2 * A preist, a preist \ saves Aldin. 
gar, * Me for to houzle and shriue ! 1 1877 J. D. Chambers 
Div. Worship 395 In England, the Deacon might baptize 
•and housel the people. • 4 - 


• f l .g> « *6x9 Beaum. & Fl. IVit without M. nr. i, May 
zealous smithsSo housel al! our.Hackneys, that they may 
fee! Compunction in their feet. 

b. pass, (and rejl.) To receive the Communion ; 

= Communicate v. 6. 

c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn, tox Danne we hauen ure sinnes 
forleten and bireused and bet and ben huseled. <1x300 
Cursor M. 28455 Efter pat i htiseld was. c 2386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. r 953 Oones a yeere atte Ieeste wey it is lawe- 
ful for_ to been housled. £-1400 Maunuev. (1839) xxv * 
261 pei sphryuen hem & howselen hem euermore ones 
or twyes in the woke. And pere ben manye of hem pat 
howselen hem euery day. c 2440 Jacob’s Well (E. E.T. S.) 
276 He was howselyd & anelyd, & dyed, & apperyd to oon 
of his frendys in lyknes of. a deuyl, & seyde, he was 
dampnyd. 2541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 302/2 In the begynning 
of the church, all Christen .men were houseled vnder both 
kypdes. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 336 And then 
being houselled, did he eat and drink. 

c. intr. or absoZ. To administer the Communion. 
2504 in Ripon Ch.Acls (Surtees) 295 , 1 witte unto the alter 

..to serve at Pasch to howsell with, oon twill towel. 1526 
in E. A. Til let t St. George Tombland , Norwich (2891) 40 
A towel of plein cloth for to howselvith of iiij or v ellys. 
f 2 . transf. To purify by ceremonial expiation 
or lustration. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Pour/. Beasts (1658) 523 The Athenians, 
when they housled their army . . did it with Hogs, Sheep or 
Buis, .ana at last slew and offered them to Mars. 

House-lamb. 

1 . A lamb kept in or near the house ; a pet 
lamb ; a lamb kept and fattened for the table. 

2574 Hellowes Gueuara's Earn. Ep. (1584) 142 So quiet 
and so gentle, as if it had beene a house lambe brought up 
by hand. 2826 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (2885) II. 293 The 
house-lambs and the early Easter-lambs. 2848 Dickens 
Dombey xxv, Mild and placid as a house-lamb. 

2 . The flesh of such a lamb used as food. 

2727 Philip Quarll (1816) 30 It eat as delicious as house 
lamb. 2827 Mrs. Rundell Dorn. Cookery it. 32 House- 
lamb may be had in great towns almost all the year. 

Houseleek (han*S|lfk). Forms: see House 
and Leek : also 6-7 houselike, 7 houslicke. 
[OE. type *hds/iac , f. hds House sb . 1 + /lac Leek 
= MDu. huuslooc , MLG. hrts/Sk, Du. huislooh; 
MHG. huslouch, Ger. haus/auch; Da. huus/dg, 
Sw. hits /ok.] The plant Sempervivum tec/orum, 
a succulent herb with pink flowers and thick stem 
and leaves, the latter forming a dense rosette close 
to the root, which grows commonly on walls and 
the roofs of houses. Hence extended to all species 
of the genus Sempervivum , N. O. Crassu/acex. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 252/1 Howsleke, herbe, or sengrene, 
barba Jovis, semper viva, jubarbium. 1538 Turner 
Libel/us , Sedvrn, housleke. 2562 — Herbal n. 133 a, Hous- 
leke . . groweth in mountaynes and hylly places, sem vse to 
set it vpon theyr houses. 2617 Markham Caval. vii. 39 
Two spoonefull of the iuyee of houslicke. 1656 Ridgley 
Praet. Physick 151 Housleek on houses is full of juyee in 
the greatest heat. 283* Lytton Eugene A. :. ii, Roofs 
green with mosses and house-leek. 

att rib. c 1540 in Vicar/ s Aunt. (1888) App. ix. 227 Take 
. . of nightshade leaves . . howseleke leaves, plantaigne 
leaves. 2694 Salmon Bates’ Disp. (2713) 645/1 Drink after 
it a Draught of Housleek Whey. 

b. Tree Houseleek, or Houseleek-treo : a 
shrubby plant with yellow flowers (. Sempervivum 
or A Eoniurn arboreum ), allied to the Common 
Houseleek. Sea Housleek : see quot. 1611. 

i6ix Cotgr., Ioubarbe arbor/e, Tree Housleeke. .loubarbe 
marine , Sea Housleek, Sea Aygreen, hearb Aloes. x8S6 
Treas. Bot. 23/2 rEonium arboreum is well known to 
gardeners as the tree houseleek; its loose panicles, with 
a profusion of clammy yellow blossoms, are very elegant. 
1884 Miller Plant-n., House-leek Tree. 

Houseless (hmrsles), a. [f. House sb.t + 
-less.] 

1 . Not having or dwelling in a house ; having 
no shelter or place of refuge ; homeless. 

c 1430 15 Tokens in Adam Davy etc. (1878)93 Herberewe 
pe bousles. 1605 Shaks. Lear hi. iv. 30 Your House-lesse 
heads, and vnfed sides. 2764 Goldsm, Trav. 4 Where the 
rude Carinthian boor Against the houseless stranger shuts 
the door. 1838 H. Blunt 7 Ch. Asia 77 We all feel for the 
houseless and destitute. 1886 American XIII. 21 The 
homeless and houseless poor. 

2 . Destitute of houses and the shelter they yield. 

cx S 86 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxx. v, In a tent, in a howse- 

lesse harbour. 2798 Wohdsw. Tinterji Ab. so Vagrant 
dwellers in the_ houseless woods. . 1829 Lytton Disowned 
ii. 8 Our home is the houseless sward. 
f b. Inhospitable. Obs. rare~ l . 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 351 Men of pis lond beep 
. .housles, and grete fijteres [ —gens inhospita, bellicosa\. 
Hence Hou’selesaness, houseless condition. 

2819 Blackw. Mag. V. 229 The night — the storms— the 
houselessness, i860 Dickens Uncomut, Trav. xiii, A cry 
of loneliness and houselessness. 

Houselet (hairslet). uouce-zvd. [f. House sb.l 
+ -let.] A very small house. 

2802 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 410 The squeezed 
cabin- pari ou red houselets of Dover, 
f Houseling’ (hau-slir)), sb. Obs. or dial. [f. 
House sb . 1 + -ling.] One that stays in the house ; 
a stay-at-home. b. (See quot. 1S47-7S.) 

2598 Florio, Mansionaro , a horoekeeper, a houslin [2611 
houseling], one that seldomy goes abroad. 1847-78 Halli- 
wkll, Houselinrs, tame animals, or rather animals bred up 
b}' hand. North. 


I Houseling, -lling (hau-z’liq), vbl. sb. Oh. 
exc. Hist. [1, Houskl v. + -ixg l.j 

1. The action of the verb Housel ; administra- 
tion of the Eucharist ; communion. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Horn. II. 548 rEfter pmre huslunge. c 2325 
Shoreham 25 Alle taketh that ry^t bodyThyse men at hare 
houslynge. CX450 Myrc 253 After that holy hoselynge. 
2548 Confess. Faith Ch. Switzerland in Wodrcnv Soc. 
Misc. (1844) I. 28 There is twayne whiche are named in the 
Church e of God Sacramentes, Bnptyme, and Howslynge. 
2642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 2 55 Houseling of people is 
the office meant, communicating them at home. x8€6 M. K. 
Macmillan Dagonet the Jester \ . 51 When all the housel* 
ling was done, the chaplain led me again to the bed. 

2. altrib. a. Used at the celebration of the Eu- 
charist ; sacramental (in quot. 1590 Irausf.). 

1474 Will of Selby (Somerset Ho.i, Howseling towel!. 
x$3* fatten Chnrchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 147 Payd for 
xxviij yards of lrys cloth for a hussyllyng cloth. 2566 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 86 One how*,Iinge bell. 2590 
Spenser E. Q. i. xii. 37 His owne two hands. .The housling 
fire^ did kindle and provide, And holy water thereon 
sprinckled wide. 187* N. «5- Q. 4th Ser. IX. 318 It is not 
generally known that houseling cloths are still used [in the 
Church of England], but only in one place that I know of 
in England— viz., in Wimborne Minster. 

b. Houselingpeople: communicants, orpeople 
of age to receive the Communion. (Cf. OE. hdsl~ 
beam, - wer .) 

2519 in Pleadings Duchy Lancast . (2896) 83 A gret paroch 
and hath seven thousand howseling peple and moo. 2568 
Reg. Parish Ulcombe, Kent (MS.), Ther are housholders in 
the said paroch xl 4i , Ther are houslinge people 165. 2895 
W. Page Vorksh. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) 1 1 . Pref. 16 Every 
one over 24 would be accounted a houseling person, or one 
who received the sacrament. 

Housell, var. Housal, Housel, Obs. 
House-lot. U.S. A lot or portion of land 
sufficient for building a house on ; a building plot; 
cf. Home-lot and Homestead 3. 

1661 in C. Butler Hist. Groton , Mass. (1848) x6 That 
these lands and meadows be so divided . . that none have 
less than ten acres for their houselots and five acres of 
meadow'. 2693, 1706 [see Homestead 3]. 2842 Emerson 

Led., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) II. 269 ‘Touch any wood, 
or field, or house-lot, on your peril’, cry all the gentle- 
men of this world. 1844 — Vug. Avter. ibid. 295 The 
selection of a fit houselot. 


Housemaid (hatvs,m^d). A female domestic 
servant, having charge especially of the reception- 
rooms and bed-rooms. 

169^ Dun ton's Ladies Did. 283/2 House- Maids, Your 
principal Office is to make clean the greatest part of the 
House; .. so that you suffer no room to lie foul. CX731 
Swift Direct. Servants Wks. 2814 XII. 399 The house- 
maid may put out her candle by running it against the 
looking-glass. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. I. vn. iv, The House- 
maid, with early broom, 
b. altrib . 

1833 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) II. 144 There is a 
vulgar, housemaid, common look in her features. . 1884 
Girls Own Paper Nov. 58/1 The 4 housemaid skirt with its 
straight folds, lack of gores, and three or four tucks at the 
edge, seems to be. .worn., by all the young girls. 

C. Housemaid's knee: an inflammation of the 
bursa over the knee-cap, induced by kneeling on 
hard floors. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S86.) 

Hence (chiefly nonce wds.) Hou'semal^denliood 
(after maidenhood ), the personality or honour of 
ahousemaid. Hou 4 semai:denly£7.(nfter///tfn/zv//y), 
of or belonging to a housemaid. Hou•semaidirlg , , 


housemaid's work. 

1859 Mrs. Carlyle Lett . III. 27, I had a deal of house- 
maiding to execute during the week. 2876 Mrs. O Li ph ant 
Curate in Charge (ed. 5) I. iii. 62 Thai’s why the girls have 
so much housemaiding to do. 2878 Besant & Rice Celia's 
Arb. II. xiii. 210 The domestic mop used to be .. a weapon 
for the defence of housemaidenhood. 1893 ( B. Abbotsford ’ 
But 49 A housemaid without the housemaidenly cap. 

House-man, houseman (hau sjmam). 

1. (See quot.) 

1798 Malthus Popnl. 11. i. (1806) I. 310 The Norway 
farms have in general a certain number of married labourers 
employed upon them. .who are called housemen. Ibid. 3x1 
A houseman’s place becomes vacant. 

2. A man who lives habitually in a house. 

2843 E. Jones Poems , Sens, ff Event 86 When the rich 
hedges Sleep, .so still and sunnily That housemen long to 
go and lie beside them. 

3. {Hou'se^ma-n ; with capital H) A member of 

the college of Christ Church, Oxford : see House 
sb 1 4 b. . 

1868 Oxford Sped. (1869) 102 While thejr dwelling 
called Christ Church by strangers, by others it is cal.ed the 
House, and they themselves Housemen. 2895 Datly Bexvi 
20 Sept. 4/7 Lord Rosebery himself a Houseman). 

Housemaster (hau'simmstaj). 

L The master of a house or household, rare. 

2878 W. E. Hearn Aryan Housek. xix. J 5- g 
Aryan "house-master was the member of an org 
under .he presidency of a chief . sWa £“f" /-f 
BMc-AicU Glass. s.v. The •goodman of Jn». 

p^£e;|§.§ S?n ZU ^ 

master. ipl/t-J- fOag 3 ^^-. and it is the house- 
mnfrer P » U ho hS the most JUerfa’ influence over his pup. Is. 
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Hence (in sense 2) Hou:sema*8tering’, the work 
or functions of a housemaster. Hou^ema-ster- 
ship, the position or office of a housemaster. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept 4/2 With other duties to perform 
besides housemastering. 1886 Athenaeum 17 July 80/1 The 
unfelt gradual pressure of this system, that is so apt to 
make of a housemastership what fellowships have been 
said to be — ‘the grave of learning', and of other things 
besides learning which can ill be spared. 

Housema/ke (hau'S|m?t). One who lives in 
the same house with another; a household com- 
panion. AlsoySg-. 

• 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1S37) III. 325 Knowledge to 
be gained from books, children, housemates and neighbours. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 
2S4 It is observed in old couples, or in persons who have 
been housemates for a course of years, that they grow alike. 
1861 Lowell E Pluribns Unum Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 74 
Peace, .is a blessing that will not long be the housemate of 
cowardice. 

Hence Hotrsemating, living together in a house. 
1882 Hall Caine D. G. Rossetti 273 Remaining .. in the 
same mind relative to our mutual housemating. 

Hotrse -mistress. The mistress of a house. 
1875 Ruskin Fors Clav. V. lviii. 293 Permitted to the 
house-mistresses on great occasions. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
13 May 14/1 This is the sign that she [the bride] may 
henceforward regard herself as the true housemistress. She 
crosses the threshold, and the whole party follows. 

Hoxrse - mother. [Cf. Ger. hausmntteri] ' 
The mother of a household or family ; the female 
head of a community living together as a family. . 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vn. iii. Men know* not what the 
pantry is, when it grows empty; only house-mothers know. 
i860 Thackeray Round. Papers xvlii. (D.), The house- 
mother comes down to her family with a sad face. 1882 
Standard 16 Nov. 1/6 The Managers require a.. woman to 
take charge of and act as House-Mother of a House con- 
taining from 20 to 25 Girls and Infants, at their Separate 
Home School. 

Hence Hou*se-mo:tlierly a., belonging to or 
characteristic of a house-mother. 

1880 Miss Broughton Sec. T/t. 1. i, Gillian, wrapping., 
with house-motherly care, a woolly shawl round.. Emilia. 

Hotrse-place, honseplace. The name in 
many parts of England of the common living-room 
in a farm-house or cottage ; = House sbj 1 b. 

x8iz Examiner 7 Sept. 564/1 His mistress met him in the 
house-place. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 1. iv, Gyp . . followed 
Lisbeth into the house-place.^ 1865 Miss Meteyard Josiah 
Wedgivood I. 200-1 From this garden you entered at once, 
as was then universally the custom, into the roomy house- 
lace or kitchen. 1894 Alhemeum 6 Oct. 459/1, I can take 
im into a farmhouse close to my residence, where he will 
find a very picturesque old ‘houseplace* (always spoken of 
as such), that is, half best kitchen and half sitting-room, 
where the family, .live and sit at nights. 

Houser 1 (hau-zoi). rare. [f. House v. 1 + -EBk] 
+ 1 . One who erects a house ; a builder. Obs. 
a 1400 Prymer (1891) 32 [Ps. cxviii. 22] The stoon Jj 1 the 
housercs reproueden her hit is maad in to the heued of 
the corner. 

2 . One who ( houses ’ or makes his habitation 
somewhere ; a dweller, an inhabitant. 

1871 R. Ellis Catnllns lxiii.54 To be with the snows, the 
wild beasts, in a wintery domicile, To be near each savage 
houser that a surly fury provokes. 

t Houser 2 f hau* Z3J). Obs. Also 6 howsour, 
houssour. [a. OF. houssure , -eure) f. housser 
to cover, House z/. 2] A covering, housing. 

1513 Douglas AEucis vn. v. 192 The king With purpou re 
howsouris bad ane coursour bring. 1785 R. Cumberland 
Observer No. 89 f 2 He loaded and primed his pistols, and 
carefully lodged them in the housers of his saddle. 

Hou*se-room. Room or accommodation in 
a house for a person or thing ; lodging. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. vt. iii. 41 Here is at his gate an errant 
Knight, 1 hat house-rome craves. 1601 Death Earl Hunt- 
ington iv.it. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 296 And thou find’st 
house-room in this nunnery. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India # 
P. 370 They dare hardly give it House-room, or afford it 
a place in their Libraries. 1862 Mrs. Wood Mrs. Haltib. 
11. ix. 193, I must trouble you to give this man house-room 
for a few days. Mod. The amount of rubbish for which he 
finds house-room is incredible. 

Jig; 1586 Praise of Mux. 29 A precious stone may be 
set in ledde, and [etc.], in which cases wee .. pittie their 
vnfortunate houserome. a 1618 Raleigh Advice of Son 
Rem. {1661) 1 16 Being, .turned both out of service and house- 
room of this wicked world. 1892 A. B. Bruce Apologetics 
Introd. i. 25 His [Lessing’s] large genial natuie gave house- 
room to ideas and tendencies not easily reconciled, 
f Hou-se-roomtli. Oh. rare. =.prec. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst . Fort. «. xlvii. 222 b, The first 
gaue thee house-romth the space of a few monethes. 

Hons 6-r0W (hairs | ro°). Obs. A row or series 
of houses. By ( in ) house-row*, according to the 
order or succession of houses, house by house. 

C1586 in Rel. Ant. I. 255 The parishe by howserowe to 
fynde every sundaye in the yeare j. penye white Iofe for 
holye bread. 1676 N. Riding Rec. VI. 264 That due watch 
ana ward be kept by persons fit and of able body by house- 
row. a 1791 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 320 Take a regular 
catalogue of your societies, as they live in house-row. [*896 
T. Blasuill Su/ton-in-Holderness 186 For more important 
1 objects, collections were sometimes made by ‘house-row*.] 

+ Hou/seship. Oh. Jn 3 husshipe. [f. House 
sbj + -ship. Cf. OE. httsgescipeP] Household, 
family. 

C1200 Triti. Coll. Horn. 107 His seuen sunes and }me 
dochtres and at J»at muchele husshipe )>e him sholde heren. 


Honsestead (hau'Sisted). Also- 7 housted. 
[OEi hils-stcde , f. hits House sbJ + stede Stead. 
Cf. OS. hus-siedi, OFris. htis-slede , OIIG. Iifis-stat.] 
A place or piece of ground on which a house 
stands ; the site of a house ; cf. Homestead 3. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 154 Deos wyrt..byb cenned on 
ealdum bus stedum. 0:1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 18 The 82 
thousand Families of Paris stand upon the equivalent of 65 
thousand London Housteds. 

Hou :se-to*p» The top or roof of a house. 

1526 Tindale Matt. xxiv. 17 Lett hym whych is on the 
housse toppe not come doune to take enythinge out of his 
housse. 1530 Palsgr. 233/r Housetoppe or treetoppe, coy - 
peau de la viaison. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xii. 3 That 
which you haue spoken into the eare in the chambers shal 
be preached in the house-toppes. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
I. 23S Mounting to the house-top to reach the stars. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 1 The streets, the balconies, 
and the very housetops were crowded with gazers. 

Honseward (hau*S|Wgid), adv. [See -ward.] 
Towards the house. Formerly (0 {the) houseward. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Chron. iii. 13 Their face was turned to 
the house warde. 1876 Lanier Poems , Psalm of West 134 
Stride again To houseward all aghast. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B. 157 As we went houseward. 

House-Warm, V. [Back-formation from 
House-warming.] inlr. To give, or take part in, 
a house-warming (sense 2) ; traits, to entertain at 
a house-warming. ( rare in finite vb.) 

1666 Petys Diary 1 Nov., A very noble cake, which 
I presently resolved to have my wife go with to-day, and 
some wine, and house-warm my Betty Michell. cxBxo L. 
Hunt Bine-Stocking Rev. 1. 64 Tasteful shade of magnificent 
house-warming Guelph. 

Hou'se-warming. 

1 . lit. The waiming or heating of a house; in 
quot. (?) fuel for warming a house. 

c 1x50 in Registr. Monast. de Winchelcumba (1892) 81 
Concessit, etiam nobis.. husbote et heibote et buswermtnge. 

2 . The action of celebrating the entrance into the 
occupation of a new house or home with a feast 
or entertainment, b. The entertainment given on 
such an occasion. 

*577 Fleetwood in Ellis Orig.. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 56 The 
Shomakers of London, having builded..a newe Hall, made 
a royall feast for theire frends, which they call their howse 
warming. x66t Evelyn Diary 28 Nov., I dined at Chiffinch’s 
house-warming, in St. James’s Park. 1678 Dryden Lim- 
berhant v. i. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 5x8 r 1, 1 must make 
the present entertainment like a treat at an house-warming, 
out of such presents as have been sent me by my guests. 
18 80 Mrs. Riddell Palace Gard. ii. (1881) 21 We shall 
have to give a house-warming, I suppose. 

atlrib. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4- W. xxxiv, He 
had given the usual house-warming dinner. 

Housewife (hau*s,w3if, hzrzwif, hrrzif), sb. PI. 
housewives (hau'Sjwaivz, hrrz(w)ivz). Forms : 
a. 3-4 husewif, 4 husewijf, huswif, -wijf; 
house-, houswif, -wyf; hosewif, -wyf, (//. 
-wyves); 4-5 houswif, -wijf, -wyff, 6 hows- 
wyff, housewyfe, (-wyfes, -wyves), 6-8 hous- 
wife, 6- housewife, (-wives). &. 5-6 huswif, 
-wijf, -wyf(f, 5-6 huswyfe, 6-8 (-9 in sense 3) 
huswife, 7 -wiffe ; also (in sense 3) 8 hussive, 
9 huzzif, hussif, pi. hussives. Sec also Hussy. 
[ME. hus{e)wif \ f. hits House sb. 1 + wif woman, 
Wife : cf. Ger. Jiausweib , early mod. Du. huyswijf 
1 materfamilias * (Kilian) ; but the sense in Ger. and 
Du. is usually expressed by hausfrau , huisvrotnu. 
In early ME., usually with a connective e , as in 
husebond , Husband, which is not found in OE. 
compounds of hies-, and has not been clearly ex- 
plained. When this was absent, in the form huswif \ 
the ii tended to be shortened by position, as in 
husband , giving the form hiiswife, in literary use 
till the 1 8th c., and still common in transf. senses 
and dialectaliy. Elision of w (cf. Chiswick , Kes- 
wick), and (dialectaliy) of final f, v, gave the forms 
huzzif, hussive , huzzy , Hussy q.v. But the analy- 
tical form with long vowel, hiisewif huswif, hous- 
wif, housewife , continued in use, and became fre- 
quent in sense 1 in the 16th c., esp. when the 
shortened hiiswife began to lose caste, through its 
depreciatory use in sense 2 (see Hussy). But 
many still pronounce huzwif, huzzif in sense * 1, 
even when they write housewife.'] 

1 . A woman (usually, a married woman) who 
manages or directs the affaiis of her household; 
the mistress of a family; the wife of a householder. 
Often (with qualifying words), A woman who 
manages her household with skill and thrift, a 
domestic economist. 

a. ax 225 Artcr. R. 416 Heo nis nout husewif; auh is a 
chirche ancre. a 1240 Sarvles Warde in Colt. Horn. 247 To 
ewemen wel husewif. a 1300 Cursor M. 14088 Martha 
was h us wijf [v.rr. houswif husewijf, hosewif] o ]>at hus. 
c 1325 Gloss. W.de Biblcsw. in Wright Voc. 156 iUesouuere, 
house wyf. 1382 Wyclip i Tim. v. 14, 1 wole, 3ongere for 
to be \veddid..for to be hosewyues. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
xiv. 9 By nom hym ys housewif, and heeld here hym self. 
1465 Marg. Paston in P.Lett. No. 506 II. 198 By your faynt 
hou s wyff at thys tyme. 1535 Coverdale Prov. xxx. 21 
1 he earth is disquieted . . thorow an ydle houswife. 1600 
Shaks. A. y. L. 1. ii. 33 Let vs sit and mocke the good 
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houswife Fortune from her wheele. 1710 Brit. Apollo III 
No. gi. 3/2 There, is , . but An Hour in one whole Day 
between A Housewife and a Slut. 1832 W. Irving Alkamln 
II. 85 Loitering housewives and idle maid-servants. 1857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. (1868) 13 You will see the goed 
housewife taking pride in her pretty table-cloth, and her 
glittering shelves. 

P. c *44«> Promp. Parv. 255/1 Huswyfe, materfamlw 
1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1x84/1, 1 brynghome 
a gose & not out of the pulters shoppe . .but out of thehus- 
wiues house, at the fyrst hand. 1573 Tusser Hush. ]«, 
(1878) 262 Take huswife from husband, and what is he than] 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 37 As good a huswife as she was 
a happy wife. . a 1592 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) 1. 29 We all 
the wife huswife, that is, house-wife. 1607 Shai 


lie. that is, house-wile. 1607 Shaks. Turn 

iv. iii. 423 The bounteous Huswife Nature. X635 Bsove 
Sparagus Card. ill. vi. Wks, 1873 III. x66 We would be 
Much better hus wifes. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock v. 21 Who 
would not scorn what huswife's cares produce. 1762 [see j]. 

f b. Housewife s cloth : see quot. 1727. Obs. 
1571 in Beck Draper's Did. s. v., iij yeardes and half of 
howswyff clothe iijf. vj d. 1625 Hart An at. Ur. 1. iv. 44, 
I discerne.. neither carded wooll, fiaxe, nor huswiues cloth. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl., House- wife’s Cloth is a middle sort 
of Jinnen cloth between fine and coarse, for family uses. 

+ 2 . A light, worthless, or pert woman or girl. 
Oh. Usually huswife ; now Hussy, q.v. 

1546 J. H eywood Prov. (1867) 20 Ye huswife, what wynde 
blowth ye hyther thus right ? 1599 Broughton's Lett, vil 
21 Sampsons heyfer was his wife, a skittish huswife. 1613 
R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Concubine , harlot or light huswife. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. i. § 4 Some gigling Huswives, 
(Light Leaves will be wagg’d with Little Wind) causelesly 
fell a flouting at them. 1691 Wood Ath, Oxon. II. 163 After- 
wards he married a light Huswife. 1705 Vanbrugh Cotifed. 

v. ii, Impudent housewife ! 

3 . (Usually h»*zif). A pocket-case for needles, 
pins, thread, scissors, etc. (In this sense still 
often spelt huswife , hussive .) 

1749 P. Skelton Deism Revealed viii. (T.\ Women., 
spending their time in knotting, or making an housewife. 
1762 Sterne TV. Shandy V. xvi, To bring whatever he had 
to say, into so small a compass, that .. it might be rolled up 
in my mother’s housewife. 1768 — Sent. Journ. (1775) i* 
1 12 ( Temptation ) [She] without saying a word, took out her 
little hussive, threaded a small needle, and sewed it up. 
1851 D. Terrold St. Giles xv. 158 He placed a little silken 
huswife in her trembling hand. x868 Holme Lee B.GodJrey 
x. 54 She drew a thread of silk from the house wife. 1871 
Carlyle in Mrs. CPs Lett. I. 161 She tried anxiously all 
her * hussives boxes, drawers, 
f 4. A local name of some kind of fish. Obs. 
C1640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 3*9 
Dory, the huswife, the herringe, the sprat. 

5 . atlrib. and Comb. a. appositive; b. of or be- 
longing to a housewife ; C. housewife-case * 
sense 3 ; housewife-cloth (see 1 b). 

1762 Churchill Ghost iii. 1 It was the Hour, when 
Huswife Morn, With Pearl and Linen hangs each thorn. 
1856 Bryant June iii. The housewife bee and humming- 
bird. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxii. 217 They bestirred 
themselves real housewife-fashion to. .make us comfortac/e. 
1859 Sala Gas-light <5* D. xviii. 204 Walking-sticks, house- 
wife-cases, knives. . 

HotTSewife (see prec.), v. Now rare. Also 
7 -wive. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. (also to housewife it) : Jo J ct 

housewife ; to manage a household with skill an 
thrift ; to practise economy. f 

15 66 Drant Horace, Sal. \. A ij b, She [the ant] huswytes 
it right well. 1603 Breton Dial. Dignity or l naig.* 

15 Shee Huswifeth at home for their owne profit ana in y 
Childrens comfort. x^66^,\v.sXjMVF\'iuLeitJienrypbra _ 
III. 254 She neither reads, converses, works, v,sllS| J^ 
wifes, coquets, intrigues, nor prays. • 1894 Westm.tias.. 
June 1/3 All her daily dusting and careful housewinng. 

2 . trans. To manage as a good housewiie, 
with skill and thrift ; to economize, be sparing 0 > 
make the most of. (Cf. to husband .) 

1632 Brome North. Lasse in. ii. Wks. 1873 III- 57 j ; V 
. . huswife the entertainment to make it brave for < ray o 

_ ^ , . ...... Til. VT 


2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, ccxxxix, , 
Hearth, and the ill house-wif'd roome Lay all 
1721 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 126, I must house™ 
the money. 1798 F. Lathom Midnt. Bell III. 55 * . y 

to housewife the money we possessed . . we resol vea 

a * oa ** vfl \ 

Housewifely (hau-sjwsifli, hirz(w)iih)j 
Also 6-7 hus-. [f. as prec. + -LYk] , 

1 . Of the character of a housewife ; skilfa 

thrifty in the management of household affairs- 
1526 Tindale Titus \\. 5 To be of honest beh^oure, 
chast, huswyfly. a 1639 W. Whateley Prototyp .Jr 
(1640) 140 Sarah was huswifely in her house. x6 77 
Servant-Maid 2 Be neat, cleanly, and huswifel}* 
clothes. 1741-70 Eliz. Carter Lett. (1808) no ^ 
Telemachus dike a notable housewifely Young m ^ 

was) hung his cloaths upon a peg. 2864 Miss Yo* 

I. iv. 77 The homely housewifely mother. -^UtinfT 

2 . Belonging to or befitting a housewife J 16 

to or showing skill in domestic economy. w 
1560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley H. 165 Leo »T 0 w. 
spin and sew, And other honest housewifely point 5 . u$e 

' ~ " t0 " 


The vndrest 


1624 Chapman Homer's Hymn t 

with thy housewifely repair. xy OD - . 0 r aaic 

Housewifely accomplishments are now Q u *; c j? w She 
among the polite world. 2848 C. Bronte J. onC ’j, 0 f 


proaucea irom ner pocxci a nwn ''““""."vv . 1SS3 

'Hence HonsewifeUness, housewifely 
2561 Becon Sick Man's Salvc. Wks. 11* 245 He q 
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honestie, howsewiuelines, and such other fruites of Godes 
spirit. 1869 Daily News 8 Oct., One signal merit of do- 
mestic statesmanship in Prussia is . . its house wife] mess. 
1878 Scribner's Mag-, XVI. 731/2 There was a quiet air of 
housewifeliness about her. 

Housewifely, adv. ? Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In a manner befitting a housewife. 

c 1430 How Good Wijf 153 in Babees Bk . (18681 43 Hous- 
wijfli pou. schalt goon on pe worke day. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 58 She handleth all thinges housewifely. 1573 
Tusser Hnsb. lxxiii. (1878) 164 That all thing in season be 
huswifelie fed. 1693 Southerne Maid's Last Prayer v. i, 
You were more housewifely employ’d. 

Housewifery (hairsjwaifri, h*rz(w)ifri). 
Forms : see Housewife ; also 6-7 -wivery, etc., 
6-S -wifry, etc., 7 husfrey, [f. as prec. + -ry.] 

1 . The function or province of a housewife; 
management of household affairs ; domestic 
economy ; housekeeping. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 255/1 Huswyfery, yconomta. 1481-4 
E. Paston in P. Lett. No. 859 III. 279, I deme her mynde 
hathe ben other weys ocapyed than as to huswyfery. 1550 
Crowley Way to Wealth (1872) 139 Womanlike behauiour 
and motherlike housewifry. 1570 Tusser {title) A hundreth 
good pointes of husbandry, lately maried unto a hundreth 
good poynts of huswifery. ci6xx Chapman Iliad xxm. 
242 Skilled in housewiferies Of all kinds fitting. 1694 R. 
L’Estrange Fables Ixxxvii. 104 The very Point of Manage 
and Huswiv’ry. 1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 225 Women 
of great Figure look upon Huswifery as a City Vertue. 
1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. vii. 208 My mother . . learned 
severely right principles of truth, charity, and housewifely. 

f b. fig. Thrift, economy ; making the most of 
something. Obs. 

1638 Bkome Antipodes 111. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 288 To 
cease your huswifry in spinning out The Play at length 
thus. 1775 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. ix 
Trying on a coat she was altering in a fit of housewifery. 

2 . cotter . Things pertaining to housekeeping ; 
articles of household use; in quot. 1673-4, econo- 
mic product. ? Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Huswiferye, lana et tela. c \ 590 Greene 
Fr. Bacon i. 79 Amongst the cream-boles did she shine, As 
Pallas, mongst her Princely huswiferie. 16x6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Panne 156 Your Hedge., which shall 
part your Garden of Huswiferie and Pulse. 1673-4 Grew 
Veget. Trunks vii. § 12 Scotch-Cloath, is only the House* 
wifery of the same parts of the Barcjue of Nettle. 1822 L. 
Hunt Indicator , Old Lady, She.. is a great.. connoisseur 
in butcher’s meat and all sorts of house-wifery. 

3 . attrib. 

1580 Tusser Hnsb. Introd. (1878) 2 More lessons .. Than 
Huswifery book doth utter or tell. 1891 Review of Rev. 
IV. 584/1 Housewifery schools were established. 

Hou’sewifesliip. Forms : see Housewife ; 
also Sc. hussyfskap, hussyskep, Mssieskip, 
housewifeskep. [f. as prec. + -SHIP: in north, 
dial, after ON. •skapri] — prec. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 414 Husewifschlpe is Marthe dole; and 
Marie dole is stilnesse. c 1449 Pecock Repr. ti. xiv. 230 
Sche schulde make badde husewijfschip. a 1568 Wife 
A uchtermuchty iv, Sin’ that ye will hussyskep ken, First ye 
sail sift and syne sail knead. 17 . . Barring, o' the Door iii. in 
Ritson Sc. Songs (1794) 1 . 227 My hand is in my hussyfskap, 
Goodman, as ye may see.^ 1825380 Jamieson s. v. Hissieskip , 
Mair by chance than guid hissieskip. 1854 Mrs. Oliphant 
Magd. Hepburn III. 78 ‘ Naething less than my mantle and 
my housewifeskep . .a’ to change with your jack and bonnet.’ 

Housewifish. (hau’sjwaifiJ), a . [f. as prec. 
+ -ish.] Appertaining to, like, or partaking of 
the character of, a housewife. 

1835 Motley Let. 27 July (Corr. 1889 I. 60), I thought the 
whole scene at first too tidy, .too housewifisn. 1855 Bage- 
hot Lit. Stud. (1879) I. 287 By tact and instinct motherly 
and housewifish. 1872 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. vi. 
167 Foolish housewifish cares. 

Housewright (hau-s,r3it). Now rare. [f. 
House sb . 1 + Wright.] A builder of houses (esp. 
of timber) ; a house-carpenter. 

X549 Chaloner Erasrn. on Folly F ivb, What housewright 
by Geometrie found ever out such maner buildyng, as theyr 
[bees’] commcs are of? c 1575 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 
289 William GeLon, of Lanchester, houswnght. a 1619 
Fotherby A tlieoui. 11. i. § 8 (1622) 193 Some, Housewrights ; 

. .some, Cartwrights. 1890 A.W. Moore Surnames Isle Man 
88 A housewright and church-builder by trade. 

Housey: see Housy. 

Housing (heurziq), jtf. 1 [f. House v .1 or sb . 1 

+ -ING 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb House, in various 
senses : + building of houses {obs .) ; putting or 
enclosing in a house ; furnishing or provision of 
•houses ; dwelling or lodging in a house. 

X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 76 Freres .. folilich spenen In 
housyng, in haterynge, and m-to hiegh clergye shewynge. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 4x2 The Housing of Plants., will .. 
Accelerate Germination. x68x N. Resbury Scrttt. Fun. Sir 
A. Broderick 6 Noah’s housing in the Ark. 1698 Fryer in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 346 Their Constitutions, and Customs, 
Housing, Cloathing. 

2 . a. Shelter of a house, or such as that of a 
house ; house accommodation \ lodging. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8591 ]>ai had husing nan to wale, c 1330 
R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 1107 3 Of wode and water, 
hey and gres. Of housyng. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyr. 
lixi. 204 Noo housyng nor no retrayt was nyghe .. where 
they myght be lodged. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie I. ix. 
(Arb.) 39 The shepheardes tente or pauillion, the best hous- 
ing. ^ 1690 Lockf. Govt. 11. xiii. (Rtldg.) 157 Scarce so much 
bousing as a sheepcote. 1702 C. Mather Magjt. Ckr. m. 
HI. (1852) 55S Their housing is nothing but a few mats tyed 


about poles fastened in the earth. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
iv- § 5 - 98 The soft housing of the bird’s nest. 

b. Houses or buildings collectively; house- 
property ; spec, a collection of outhouses or ad- 
joining buildings attached to a house (dial, some- 
times confused with Jtousen , pi. of House). 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 1284 Thise hende .. Be-helde J?e 
howsyng fulle hye of Hathene kynges. 1446 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 339 Housyng sufficeant as wel 
for stables and hayhouses as for other of his beestis to be 
eased in. c 1550 Lever in Strype Man. Eccl. (1721) II. 11. 
xxiv. 449 It is the common Custom with covetous Landlords, 
to let their Housing so decay, that the Farmer shall be fain. . 
to give up his Lease. 1682 Wood Life 6 Nov. (O.H.S.) 
III. 28 These housing belongs to Arthur Tyllyard by vertue 
of a lease from Oriel. 1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War 
(1867) II. 107 He. .coming there found several Housing 
and small Fields of Corn.. 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages iii. 11. 
(1872) I. 465 Our housing is valued at 7,000,000 ducats ; its 
annual rental at 500,000. 

c. A house or building. 

5399 Langl. Rich. Redeles nr. 217 He wondrid. .pat pe 
hie housinge herborowe ne myghte Halfdell pc housbould. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424 a/r He must make his haby- 
tacyon or howsyng more spacious & gretter than hit was. 
* 58 8-yAct 31 Eliz. c. 7 § 1 Nor convert..anye Buyldingeor 
Howsinge. .as a Cottage for habitacion. 1831 Landor Misc. 
Wks. 1846 II. 637 Above the housings of the village dames. 

+ 3 . Arch . A canopied niche for a statue, a 
‘ tabernacle 5 ; also collect, tabernacle-work. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 37 An ymage of our lady, 
sitting or stondyng, in an howsyng of free stoon. 1516 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 243 A Rodeloft 
..wyth Imagery and howsynge. 1521 in C. Welch Tower 
Bridge 66 [New statues] set in howsingesoffrestone. [1879 
S ; Waterton Pietas Mariana 262 Tabernacles were cano- 
pied niches. . In ancient contracts they were also called 
inaisons, habitacles, hovels, and howsings.] 

4 . A r aut. a. A covering or roofing for a ship 
when laid up, or under stress of weather, b. The 
part of a lower mast between the heel and the upper 
deck, or of the bowsprit between the stem and the 
knight-heads, c. — house-line', see House sb. 1 23. 
I'd ..Housing-in\ see House v . 1 8 (obs.). 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 52 The howsing in 
of a Ship is when shee is past the bredth of her bearing she 
is brought in narrow to her vpper workes. 1821 A. Fisher 
Voy. Arctic Reg. 142 We have now got the^ housing over 
the ships. X853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (1856) 232 A 
housing of thick felt was drawn completely over the deck. 
c xB6o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 From the heel to 
the upper deck is called housing. From the step to the 
stem [of bowsprit] is called housing. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk,, Housing , or House-line, a small line formed 
of three fine strands, smaller than rope-yam. 

5 . Carpentry. (See quot.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss. 586 Housing, 
the space excavated out of one body for the insertion of 
some part of the extremity of another, in order to unite or 
fasten the same together. 1858 Sky ring's Builders' Prices 
(ed. 48) 57 Housings under four inches girt. 

6 . J\ lech. a. ‘ One of the plates or guards on the 
railway-carriage or truck, which form a lateral 
support for the axle-boxes.* b/ * The framing 
holding a journal-box/ e. ‘The uprights sup- 
porting the cross-slide of a planer * (Knight Diet. 
Mech. TS75). 

1882 Engineer 24 Feb. 133/1 The screw in each housing 
is turned to reduce the space between the rolls. 

7 . attrib. and Comb, as housing reform ; hous- 
ing-bearer, -frame, the frame in which the rollers 
of an iron-rolling mill are set ; housing-bolt, a bolt 
used in housing a gun on deck; housing-box = 
Journal-box; housing-ring (see quot. 1867) ; 
housing-sail, a sail used for housing a ship. 

1856 Kane A ret. ExpL II. iii. 42 The housing-sails 
have been blown off by the storm. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) 236 No. x..s ees the gun laid square 
between the housing-bolts. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Housing-rings , ring-bolts over the lower deck-ports, through 
the beam-clamps, to which the muzzle-lashings of the guns 
are passed when housed. 

Sousing (henrzig), sb.~ Forms : 5 hows* 
syngo, husynge, 7 howzen, 7“9 howsing, 7- 
housing. [f. House sb . 2 and v.‘- + -ing 1.] 

1 . A covering, esp. of cloth or the like. (Often 
in pi.) Rare in gen. sense. 

c 1400 Rowland <5- O. 749 Ryalle howssynges pay by-gan 
Of pauylyouns proudly pighte. 1483 Cath. Angl. 193/2 
An Husynge of a nutte, folliculus. .theca. 1585 Luiton 
Thous. Notable Th. (N.), Be sure you cover them with 
warm housings of straw. 1748 Smollett Rod. . Rand. 
(1812) I. 293 A pair of silver mounted pistols with rich 
housings. 1858 Holland Titcomb'x Lett, i. 92 [They] will 
see you, and not your housings and trappings. ^ 1871 R. 
Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 234 See that on each straight yard 
down droop their funeral housings. 1890 W. H. St. John 
Hope in Archxol. LI I. 692 Interesting from preserving 
entire its original case or howsing. 

2 . spec . A cloth covering put on a horse or other 
beast for defence or ornament; caparison, trappings. 

X645 Evelyn Diary fia y. The cattle used for draught., 
are cover’d with housings of linnen fring’d at the bo Home, 
that dangle about them, preserving them from flyes. 1782 
J. Adams Diary 14 Sept. Wks. 1851 III. 274 He was 
mounted upon a noble English horse, with an embroidered 
housing, and a white silk net. ^ 1808 Scott Mann. iv. 
vii. From his steed’s shoulder, loin, and breast, Silk hous- 
ings swept the ground. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 
Q2 A horse or two. .making a fine figure with their Mexican 
housings. . [ 


b. ‘A small square pad, which lies on the* 
horse’s back, to which most of the harness is fixed* 
(Felton Carriages , Gloss.). 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 132 The housing or 
pad, a small saddle cut in different shapes, but mostly of 
a long square. 

c; ‘ The leather fastened at a horse’s collar to 
turn over the back when it rains* (Halliweli). 

3 . attrib. and Comb as housing-cloth, a cloth 
used for a housing. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 287 Lay a housing 
cloth upon the same to keep his back as warm as may be. 

0 1617 Assheton Jml. (Chetham Soc.) 94 My housing-cloth 
stolen out of the stable. X794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 
II. 135 The^Newmarket strap; a strap with a buckle and 
loop, by which the_ collar is hung to the housing, at a pro- 
per distance ; it is placed round the collar-buckle and 
housing-bridge. Ibid. Gloss.. Housing Cushion , the soft 
stuffed under part of the housing.’ 

Housing (hau-ziq), ppl. a. [f. House v} + 
-ing 2 .] That houses : seequots. and House v. 1 

1627 [see House vi 8].^ X703 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 
182 When a Tile, or Brick is warped, or cast crooked or 
hollow in burning, they then say such a Brick, or Tile is 
Housing ; they are apt to be housing, .on the struck side. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. vt. xxix, Hum of housing bee. 
t Housling, vbl. sb. [? error for housing, from 
House v . 1 4c; cf. Housy.] The growing of the 
hop-bine into a dense mass at the top of the poles. 

1669 Worlidce Syst. Agric. viii. § x. 128 Let the Poles 
lean outward the one from the other.. to prevent housling 
as they term it . . that is, they will grow one amongst 
another, and cause so great a shade that you will have 
more Hawm than Hops. Hence 1707 Mortimer Hush. 
137 ; 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Hop ; etc. 

Housling : see Houseling. Houss, var. 
House sbA Houssour, obs. f. Houser 2 . Hous- 
ted, obs. f. Housestead. 

II Houstonia(h//stff“*nia). Bot. [mod. L., named 
after Dr. William Houston, an 18th c. botanist 
(died 1733).] A North American genus of plants 
(N. O. Rubiacese ), with delicate four-parted flowers 
of various colours; by some botanists included in 
the genus Uedyoiis or Oldenlandia. 

About 20 species are known ; the best-known being II . 
cxrulea , the Bluet. 

1838 Mrs. Hawthorne in N. Hawthorne 4 Wife (1885) 

I. 187 Mother brought me some Houstonias in their own 
bit of earth. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Nature Wks. (Bohn) 

I. 225 The mimic waving of acres of houstonia, whose 
innumerable florets whiten and ripple before the eye. 
f Housty. pseud o-ezrr/;. or dial. [Cf. Hoast.] 
1855 Kingsley Westw. Ho xv. (xB6x) 255 Lady Grenvile 
. .always sent for her if one of the children had a ‘housty*, 
i. e. sore-throat. 


Housy (hau’zi), a. local. Also housey. [f. 
House orz/. 1 + -Y.] Said of hop-bines when 
growing thickly at the top so as to form a kind of 
roof or covering. (Cf. House v / 4 c.) 

1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 544 The hop growing 
and flourishing more under what is called housy bine than 
any other variety. Ibid. 553 Prevent the bine from being 
too rough and housy at the top. 1894 30 July 12/t 

The bine is very thick and ‘ housey ’. 

Hout, var. of Hoot sb., v., int. 

Houting (hau’tiq). A species of whitefish, 
Coregoitus oxyrhynchus, found in some fresh-water 
lakes. 3880-84 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 126. 

tHouve, hoove. Obs. or Sc. Forms : 1 htife, 
3-4 houue, 4 houwe, howue, houe, 4-8 Sc. hou, 
how, 5 houffe, howfe, have, 6 hove, hooue, 8-9 
Sc. hoo. [OE. hife = MLG., MDu. hitve, Du. 
httif, OHG. hfiba (MHG. hftbe, Ger. kaube), ON. 
htifa (Sw. httfva , Da. hue) OTeut. * hut on wk. 
fem.] A covering for the head ; a turban, a coif; 
a cap, a skull-cap ; the quilted skull-cap worn 
under alielmet; \nSc.(hozu,hoo) a night-cap(Jam.). 

To glaze one's Inmve , give him a houve of glass or glasen 
houve : to mock, delude, cajole. See Skeat Chaucer, Notes 
to C. T. p. 237. 

C 1000 JElfkic Gloss, in Wr.-Wu!cker 152/24 Cidaris,uel 
tnitra , hufe. cio$o Suppl. sElfric's Gloss, ibid. 188/20 
Flammeoluut , uel fleunuteum , biscopes huf. a 1300 Body 
$ Soul 246 in Map's Poems (Camden) 337 Tou . . madest 
me an houue of glas. 1362 Langl. P. PI. f. Pro). 84 per 
houep an Hundret In Houues of selk, Seriaups hit semep 
to semen atte Barre. CX374 Chaucer Troylusin. 726(775) 
To holde in love a man tn honde, And him bir ‘ leef ana 
‘dere herte’ calle. And tnaken him an howve above a callc. 
Ibid. v. 469 Fortune his howue entendeth bet to glaze. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 228 pu did nocht eili-, I_^c 
now, Bot to god mad a clasine [=glasine] bo v>\ /cuL, 
N ini an 1046 He ves hynt be how and ha>TC. X377 Langl. 
P . PI. B. xx. 171 A glasen houve. CX386 Chaucer Reeves 
Ptvl. 57, I pray yow alle that ye nat yow greue l hog n 
I answere and somdeel sette his howue [s', rr. ° 

houwe]. CX430 Lydg. Min. /Vrr/rx (Percy Soc -^ '5 . . 

my frend, and gyve me false counsade, To brefce 5 » 

and yeve me a houffe. c s^a Pnynp. Parv. 
heed hyllynge. 1483 Cath. Ariel. That’ with 

15x3 Douglas sEucE v. x. =2 Thair bans; all- 
how and helm wes thrxstit down^ *635 o' she anoynted 
l8 Bnicelettes and hoou ? - ^ “’X! 

lur face, and boundc vp h'rtayrc m=”. h^uc. > 7 ^ 

Scott. Prav. 61 Break my head, and put on a 

b. A child s th3t a c hylde 15 bcnic in, tnjr. 

' 1 : - sc K - ^ ‘ . £5 (Jam.) That nalural coucr 

=6,6 RonrKT^ J by oar 

wherewith some children axe 
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women the sillie how. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
v. xx i. 269. 1710 Ruddiman Gloss. Derugins" /Ends s.v. 
Hour. In Scotland the women call a haly or sely How 
(i. e. holy or fortunate cap*or hood', a film or membrane 
stretched over the heads of Children new bom. ' 

Houve : see Hove. 

+ Houx, sb . pi.* obs. var. pi. of Hough or Hock, j 
1555 Eden Decades 260 Alces. . with longe legges withowt 
any bowinge of theyr houx or posternes. 3609 Holland 
A turn. A farcell. xxv. ii. 264 Our light armed companies .. 
charging them behind, layd at the houx and backe parts 
as well of the beasts as the Persians themselves, and all to 
cut and hacked them. 

Honylmhnm (hwrhn’m, hwi*n’m). [A com-* 
binaticn of letters app. intended to suggest the neigh 
of a horse.] The name given by Swift in Gulliver's 
Travels to one of a race of beings described as 
horses endowed with reason and bearing rule over 
a degraded brutish race of men, called the Yahoos. 
Hence transf. A horse having, or considered as 
having, human characteristics. 

1727 Swift Gulliver iv. i, Then the bay tried me with a 
second word, much harder to be pronounced j but reducing it 
to the English orthography, may be spelt thus, Houyhnhnms. 

I bid. xii. The word Houyhnhnm, in their tongue, signifies 
a horse, and, in its etymology, the perfection of nature. 
Ibid, xii, The two Yahoos, said to have been seen many 
years ago upon a mountain in Houyhnhnmland. 1727 Pope 
{title) To Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, the grateful address of the 
unhappy Houyhnhnms, now in slavery and bondage in 
England. Ibid, i, Accept our humble lays, And let each 
grateful Houyhnhnm neigh thy praise. — Mary Gulliver 
to Caft. Lemuel Gulliver 107 I’d call thee Houyhnhnm, 
that nigh-soundmg name. 1773 Mrs. Grant Lett. fr. 
Mount. (1807) I. iii. 30, I should be very sorry to have my 
poor houyhnhnms where I could neither hear them neigh, 
nor see them shake their necks. 2833 L. Ritchie IVemd. by 
Loire 30 ‘Get on, you Houyhnhnm !’ exclaimed we. The 
animal coughed banteringly. 

Houzle, houzell, obs. forms of Hodsel. 

Hov, obs. form of How adv. 
f Hovable, shortened form of Behovable a., 
advantageous, suitable. 

2508 Fisher 7 Petti / . Ps. Wks. (1876) 46 Whan tyme was 
houable and conuenyent. Ibid. 51 A conuenyent and 
houable remedy. 

+ Hove, sby Obs. [OE. hofe , also in the comb. 
iitnhdfe ?* garden hove’, and in ME. heihove 
Hayhove, and ale-hove Alehoof, names of ground- 
ivy.] The name of some plant, considered by an 
early glossator to be a ‘ viola ’ or violet ; in the 
Promptorium identified with hayhove , Ground Ivy. 

c xooo Sax. LeecJid. II. 20 Wik heafod ece genim hofan 
and win and eced. Ibid. 34 WiJ> eagna ece, genim ba 
readan hofan. c 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 134/39 
Viola * hofe. c 2440 Promp. Pam. 250/1 Hove, or grownd 
yvy. 

t Hove, hof, sb . 2 Obs. [a. ON. hSf modera- 
tion, measure, f. hep/a, hdf to take up, lift, raise, 
exalt, etc.] Measure, moderation, temperateness. 

c 2200 Ormin 4742 A33 att rihht time, and a}} att hof, Forr 
batt iss D rihht in eweme, <12300 Cursor Af. 1x973 lesus 
pat was fiilfild o houe, Hus moder mode wald he noght 
droue. Ibid. 23291 Pai sal be beft wit-vten houe. Ibid. 
26990 Hop es god at nald wit houe, Bot til vnskil not worth 
a gloue. 

t Hove, sb .3 Sc. Obs. Forms: 4-6 hove, 6 
huyfe, hufe, hoif, 6-7 hoff(e. [perh. f. Hove v . 1 ; 
or ?from OE. hof, hall, dwelling, ON. hof temple, 
Ger., Du. hof court.] In Arthur's hove , Julius' 
hove : names applied by various authors to a re- 
markable round edifice which formerly stood near 
Carron in Stirlingshire : see Jamieson, s.v. Hoif 
. The local name appears to have been Arthur’s Oan (oven) ; 
it is called Furnas Arthur! in the Newbottle Chart. 2293. 

c 1377 Fordun Scotichron. ii. xyi. (1759) I. 51 Quam cum 
Arthurus rex. .recreandi gratia invisere soleret, a plebeis 
propterea Arthuris Hove dicebatur. 2526 Boethius Scot. 
Hist. ill. iv. (Jam.), Hancque Iulis Hoff, id est, lulls 
aulam seu curiam, quod nomen ad nos devenit ab incolis 
exinde appellatum. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 393 
The laif . . He gart lat stand and wratt vpoun the wall 
‘Arthuris hufe\ quhilk is to say, his hall. 2536 Bel- 
lundes Cron. Scot. xiv. vii. (Jam.), Thai put away the 
armes of Julius Cesar, and ingrauit the armis of King 
Arthour, commanding it to be callit Arthouris hoif. a 2639 
SrOTTiswooDE H ist. Diet. (MS.) s. v. Arthur's Oou (Jam.), 

As to K. Edward giving it the name of Arthur’s Hoff or 
house, it had the name of Arthurs Oon or Kiln long before. 
2639 Usshkr De Brit. Eccl. Primord. xv. 586 Arthurs 
Oven et Julias hoff appellant hodie. 

b. See Arthur’s hufe. 

+ Hove, sbA Also hofe. [f. Hove vA] The 
action of tarrying or lingering ; in phr. on hove , in 
waiting, in suspense. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 12699 Held hom on hofe in the hegh sea. 

tHove, sbA Obs. rare— 1 . 

[A doubtful form ; perh. a scribal error for heve—MDu. 
heve* Ger. hefe * yeast, barm, lees, dregs. Cf. also OE. 
h.r/e (= life) yeast, leaven ; f. root of hceen , Heave t'.J 
Lees, dregs, sediment (of oil, ale, etc.). 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 250/x Hove ofoyle, as harme,and ale 
. . anturca. 

t Hove, vA Obs. Forms : 3-6 houe, (5 hofe), 

4- hove, (6 hoove) ; Sc. (and north l) 4 houffe, 
4-5 huf(e, 4-6 huve, 5 huwe, hue, 5-6 huif, 6 
huff. [Of great frequency in ME. from 13th c. ; 
in 16th e. largely superseded by Hover, Deriva- 
tion unknown. 


The usual rimes with move, prove* love , the 16th c. spelling 
home* and above all the Sc. forms huve, huive , show that 
the early ME. was hSven , = OE, *h6fian with long 6. This 
severs it from the family of OE. hof hall, dwelling, to 
which it has sometimes been referred.) 

1. intr. To remain in a suspended or floating 
condition, as a bird in the air or a boat on water; 
to be poised, to Hover. 

c 1220 Bestiary 69 So rijt so he cunne he (eagle) houe# in 
3e sunne. CIZ90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 269/298 Euere houede Jus 
clere lij}t ouer hire faire and hei^e. a 1352 Minot Poems 
(Hall) iii. 83, viij. and xl. galays .. houed on fiode. 
c 1420 Lydg. Assembly Gods 1608 Ouer her heede houyd 
a culuer fayre & whyte. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 251/2 Hovyn 
yn watur, or ofrer ) ycoure* sitpernato. 2550 Hutchinson 
Image of God vii. (1560) 26 Elias.. making the Iron which 
is heuy to houe aboue the waters. 2590 Sbenser F. Q. Hi. 
vii. 27 A little bote lay hoving her before, 
b. To lie at anchor. 

c 2540 tr. Pol. Vcrg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 52 Abowte 
the iiij* 1 * hower of the nexte daye hec (Cmsar) hooved bee- 
fore Brittaine. 

2. To wait, tarry, linger, stay, remain ; often spec. 
to remain on horseback. 

c 2220 Bestiary 525 [He) stire'5 up and hotietS stille. 2297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4468 Moroud erl of gloucestre mid is ost 
hi syde In an valeye houede k e endinge uor to abyde. 2375 
Barbour Bruce xvm. 2pg He hufit in-till ane enbusche- 
ment. C2430 Syr Gcncrtacs (Roxb.) 9101 She houed on hir 
palfray To wit what he wold say. c 2440 Promp. Pam. 
252/1 Hovyn on hors, and a-bydyn, sirocino. 2508 Dunbar 
Poems Hi. 4 Quhairof I hovit . . in dowt, 2513 Douglas 
/Ends v. x. 59 AH redy hufand thar coursis for to tak. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 245 On to this erle quhair he wes 
huifand by. 2568 Grafton Citron. II. 288 Syr Geoffrey 
lioved still in the fields prively with his Banner before him. 
*577-87 Holinshed Citron. 11. 22/1 Being intercepted by 
them that laie hoouing in ambush. 2585 Jas. I Ess. Poesic 
(Arb.) 57 That }e make not prone and reproue ryme together, 
nor houe for houeing on hors bak, and bchoue. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. ill. x. 20 A couple. .Which hoved close under a forest 
side, As if they lay in wait, or e[s them selves did hide. 2595 
— Col. Clout 666 The which in court continually hooved 
[rime prooved). 

b. fig. To linger or dwell on. 

C2440 Capgrave Life St. Hath. it. 915 Ffy on hertes 
}>at euer on sweeh king houe ! 

3. To come or go floating or soaring; to be 
borne (as on horseback), move, or pass away ; to 
pass on, pass by. 

2390 Gower Conf. I. 323 Hove out of my sonne And lete 
it shine into my tonne, c 1400 Alelaync 1490 Hesawe come 
houande ouer a felle Many a brade Banere.. 2509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, in. v, Ymages of golde . . whiche with the 
wynde aye moved .. About the towers in sundry wyse they 
hoved. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 234 Tua pert Pechtis 
on hors wer huvand by. a 2650 Floddcn F. 281 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio I. 330 The hind Hassall hoved on fast. 

4. tram. To brood over, as a bird : = Hover v.l 5 . 
1399 Langl. Etch. Rcdcles 11. 146 Pe..Egle..Hasteth him 

in heruest to houyn his bryddis. ibid. hi. 50 Anoker proud 
partriche .. houeth Je eyren k at b e hue laxde And with hir 
corps keuereth hem. 

t Hove, v. 2 Obs. or dial. Also 7 houve, hoove, 
hoave. [app. a-derivative of Heave v . (pa. t. hove, 
pa. pple. hove it).'] 

1. tram. To raise, lift. 

(The first quot. is from its date doubtful ; the word may be 
Jtesvand for hevand from Heave v.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus minor 675 Howand his 
handis to hewyn. c 2570 Alarr. Wit <$• Science v. v. in 
Hazl. Dodstey II. 392 Hove up his head upon your spear, 
lo, here a joyful sign ! 

2. trans . To swell, inflate, puff up or out. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. Hoved = Hoyen. 

2602 Holland Pliny I. 255 Like unto bladders^ puft up 
and hooved with wind. Ilnd. II. 560 Their bread is lighter 
and more houved vp than any other. 2639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang., xxxiv. § 407 The crum light and lioaved. 
(pufFd) within. 2785 Burns Death <5- Dr. Hornbook xxviii, 
Some ill-brewn drink had hov’d her wame. 2795 Gent/. 

A fag. LXV. 11. 894 Cattle that are hoved or swelled. 2828 
Craven Dial.* Haven * to swell, to puff up. 

3. intr. (for rejli) To rise ; to swell up. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 32 Astond he stood, and up his 
heare did hove. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 500 The earth .. , 
swelleth and houeth as it were with a lenuen. 2822 Aiton ! 
Agric. Ayrsh. 456 Hoving or fire-forging is so seldom met i 
with in the sweet milk cheese of that county. 

Hove, 5*3 Abbreviated for Behove. 
c 2450 Lydg. Secrees 2184 heading , How a kyng hovith to 
haue a leche to kepe his body. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
252 b/2 That we myght make thyn exequyes couenable as it 
houeth and is dygne and worthy. 2594 Cakew Tasso (1881) 

9 A' zeale How great, of host thy charge hooues thee to heat. 
Hove, pa. t. and pple. of Heave (see also 
Hoven) ; var. Houve. 

+ Hove-dance. Obs. [cf. MDu. hof -dans, lit. 
court dance, * a dance usual at the court, the dance 
that is in fashion* (Venvijs and Verdam), 1 saltatio 
numerosa, chorea aulica, circularis * (Jvilian) = 
MHG. hovetanz .] A ‘ court dance’ ; app. a par- 
ticular dance of a lively character. 

2390 Gower Conf. Ill, 6 Where ns I muste daunce nnd 
singe The hove daunce and carolinge. 1482 Caxton Rey- 
nard (Arb.) 54 Ther was daunsed . . the houedaunce with 
shalmouse trompettis and alle manerof menestralsye. 2483 
Chauceds H. Fame (Caxton) in. 145 To lerne houe dauncis 
[Fairf, AtS. loue Daunces] sprj’ n S^s Reyes. [2804 F. S. 
Ellis Reynard 268 In' the merry hovedance See the 
Elephant prance As lissom and light as a fawn.) 

Hovel (hp-v’l, hirv’l), sb. 1 Also 5 -yl, 5-7 -ell, 

6 -ells. [Known from 15 th c. : origin uncertain. 


A conjectured derivation from OE. hof court, dwellm- 
with Romanic suffix -el* is etymologically and chronolJ' 
cally inadmissible. Heyne, in Grimm, favours a coi" 
nexion with MHG. Itobel ‘cover, covering, lid*: ifthh 
word occurred in LG., its form would be *hovei, but « 
does not seem to be known, so that the connexion is not 
made out. Another conjecture is an AF. 

OF. huvelet ‘petit toit en saillie ' (.Godef.).] 

1 . An open shed; an outhouse used as a shelter 
for cattle, a receptacle for grain or tools. 

*435 Nottingham Rec. II, 357 Also a garthyn with 1 
hoveil’ on it. C1440 Promp. Pam. 250/1 Hovyl for swyr,» 
or oker beestys, cartabnlum. 1555 W. Watremak Fardlt 
Facions Pref. 7 Eche man . . passed his dales . , vndtr the 
open heauen, the couerte of some shadowie Trees or dendre 
houelle. 1573 Tusscr Httsb. Iii. (1878) n6 Make drie ouer 
hed, both houell and shed. 1620-55 I. Jones Slone-Hm* 
(1725) 8 They raise Cabbins and Cottages for themselves, 
and Hovels for their Cattel. 2796 Trans. Soc. /Ir/rXIV. 
301 It may be used asa stable, ox-stall, hovel, or cart-house. 
2873 Act 36 «5- 37 Viet. c. 72 § 1 Barns, hovels, or other 
like structures of wood. 

2 . A shed used as a human habitation; arudeor 
miserable dwelling-place ; a wretched cabin. 

a 2625 Fletcher Lcrve’s Cure v. iii, No town in Spain, 
from our metropolis Unto the rudest hovel. 1608 Fryer 
Acc. E. India if P. 52 Their Houses are little novels or 
Hogsties, the best of them scarce worthy the name of a 
Booth. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 1 17 ? 5 Her Hovel, which 
stood in a .solitary Corner under the side of the Wood. 
2806 Gazetteer Scotl. s.v. Tawmtoul It is entirely com- 
posed of turf-covered hovels. 1865 W. G.PALGRAYEdra&: 
II. isr In it every description of dwelling is to be seen., 
for high and low, palace or hovel. 

3 . In various technical uses. 

f a. Arch . A canopied niche for an image. Also 
hovel-house , - housing . Obs. 

1463 Bitty Wills \ Camden) 19, I wil that the ymage of 
oure lady.. be set vp ageyn the peleer .. and a hovel with 
pleyn sydes comyng down to the baas. 1875 Parker Gloss. 
j Archit.* Hovel* sometimes used in the sense of tabemades 
for images. 2879 E. Waterton Pietas Alariaua 262 Taber- 
nacles were canopied niches. In ancient contracts they 
were also called maisons, babitncles, hovels, and howsin^s. 
28 88 Archit. Jrnl. 241 Thirty-six ‘weepers’ standing in 
niches under simple canopies, or, as they were calH 
‘hovels’. 

t b. A structure of reeds, broom, etc. on which 
brine is concentrated by natural evaporation. Obs. 

1686 Plot Stajfordsh. ii. 95 Were the brine .. hved on 
hovels cover'd with Mats, made of reeds, straw or flaggs. 

C. The hood of a smith’s forge. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury in. vii. 323/2 The Hovel or 
Covel of the Hearth [of a Smith's Forge] which en “J ,n . a 
Chimney to carry the Smoak away. 2703 Moxon Alien. 
Exerc. 2. _ _ , . 

d. The conical ’ building enclosing a porcelain 


oven or kiln. 

2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 46S Mo^t ovens are 
surrounded by a high conical building, called a hovel, large 
enough to allow the - man to wheel coals to the requ^iy 
places, and to pass along to supply each mouth with low. 
2851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. ExJtib. 724-The hovels in which the 
ovens are built form a very, .striking feature of the potter) 
towns, .resembling.. a succession of gigantic bee-hives. 

4 . A stack of com, etc. Hence hovel-franit. 

2592 Percivall Sp. Did., Gavilla* a stacke of 
a hoile of corne, a bau en , fascicul u r . 2599 ^ „ S r 'ffl 
Diet.* Gavilla, or Gavila* a stacke or houell of conie. 


oiraw, nay or nouu. 170* 

LXXII. 282 Some of the pease, which were either not gw 
in, or the hovels not thatched, when the great rai 
September 2. 1881 Letccstersh. Gloss.* Hovtljr . 

‘stack-frame’, the wooden frame or platform 0 
stacks or ricks are built up. . . 

Ho-vel, sl>fi [ad. Du. henvd, MDu. 

Kilian hovel * hill % also 'hump, boss, 


, - luiob'J 

The bump on the top of a whalers head. 

2694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. 126 He hath also an 
[printed Hossel) on bis Head like a Whale. • ^ 
Upon his Head is the Hovel or Bump before the ) . jj s 
Finns. 2822 R. Turner Arts Sc. (ed. *8 203 1 5 
about one third part of its whole length, on tne l°r, . 
they call the hovel or bump ; in this are two spou • 

Hovel, v . 1 [f. Hovel jA 1 ] ' , 

a. tram. To shelter as in a hovel or she . 

2583 Stanyhurst /Ends iv. (Arb.) 98 They h J 
darcknes al hooueld. 2605 Shaks. l^ear n. ->> 
houell thee with Swine and Rogues forlorne. 

“b. To provide with a roof or covering. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury 111. ix. 4 °°/ 2 Bound 


Hoveled or Roofed. 0 r 

c. {Archit.) To form like an open hovei 

shed ; as, * to hovel a chimney'*. noting. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss. the wind 

carrying up the sides of a chimney, so that wn 
rushes over the mouth, the smoke mayescape ^ ^ g ut y (r s 
rent or against any one side of it. * 8 5 ? •ahyrng * . t 
Prices (ed. 4 8 j 71 Chimney pots. .Hovilled second ^ 0 *-? 

d. intr . To stack corn in a 1 hovel . • pe 

2744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandni. \. u$ \ * a 

sure never to want a hand that can hovel, in ’ orn on 
who is capable of placing wheat-sheaves or 0 . j, 

a hovel, so as to lie in that advantageous position 
necessary to prevent the damage of weather. -.1. j; 

Hovel, v.s [Etymology uncertain . 
back-formation from Hovei.leb, q. v.J • )Jt 
To pnrsuethe occupation of a hoveller. , 01( l 
To bring (a vessel) into harbour, 
it, etc. Hence Hovelbng vbl. sl>., tn 
of n hoveller, piloting. 
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1880 Chambers * Encycl. III. 445/2 s.v. Deal, The chief 
branches of industry are.. boat-building, sail-making, pilot- 
ing or hovelling [etc.]. 1891 J. Simson Historic Thanet no 
Hovelling and Foying are to a great extent synonymous 
terms. The latter has been described as ‘going off to ships 
with provisions, and assisting them when in distress ’ ; the 
same definition may with some amplification be applied to 
hovelling. 3891 Elworthv Let, to Editor 8 May, To hovel 
or hobble a vessel is to do thorough work of helping to 
bring her into harbour — mooring and unloading, &c. It is 
very unskilled labour. 

Hoveller (hp'v’loi, h^-v'toi). Also -eler. [Of 
obscure origin ; it has been suggested that they 
were so called * from their use of hovels on shore 
for shelter’ ; but cf. Hobbler 2 , Huffler.] 

X. An unlicensed pilot or boatman, especially on 
the Kentish coast ; frequently applied to a boat- 
man who goes out to wrecks, sometimes with a 
view of plunder. Cf. Hobbler 2 3 a. 

3769 Fai.conf.r Diet. Marine (1789), Vagans, vagrants or 
hovejlers, who infest the sea-coast in a tempest, in expecta- 
tion of plunder from some ship-wrecked vessel. 1809 
Naval Citron. XXIV. 105 Pilots, boatmen, hovellers. 1864 
R. M. Ballantyne Lifeboat (ed. 2) 8 7 In olden time the 
owners of these nautical huts dwelt in them, hence the 
name ‘ hoveller* which is used at the present day. 1866 
Daily Tel. 3 Nov., The vessel must go to pieces; and the 
hoveller’s instinct is to clutch as much as he can from it. 
1884 Daily News 23 Sept. 3/1 The Deal boatman, .is often 
called a ‘hoveller’, and his most profitable work seems to 
be in knocking about at sea ready to afford aid to ships 
heeding it. 1886 N. 4- Q. 7th Ser. II. 476/1, 

2. The craft used by these boatmen. 

1880 Clark Russell Sailor's Sweetheart I. iii.97 There’ll 
be a whole fleet of hovelers around ’em before another hour’s 
gone. 1881 Daily Tel. 24 Feb., I made the journey in 
a hoveller, and reached the lightship half an hour before 
sunset. 

Hoven (hJuVn), ///. a. Now dial. Also hove, 
[pa. pple. of Heave v., q.v.] Swollen, bloated, 
puffed out ; esp. applied to cattle when swollen 
with over-feeding : cf. Hoove. Also Jig-. 

*5S5 Will of J. Pyshe (Somerset Ho.), A brown hove cow. 
1573 Tusser Hush. xlix. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen 
and puffed vp cheekes ; If cheese.be so houen, make Cisse 
to seeke creekes. 1599 Broughton' s Let. iii. 13 Your houen 
imaginations. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 143 Hoven- 
bread, zy mites. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m.v. 244/1 Bad 
Cheese .. is .. full of Eyes, not well prest but hoven and 
swelling. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exltib. 419 Veterinary 
..stomach pump.. for hove cattle. 1865 H. H. Dixon 
field «V Fern V. ii. 38 Sometimes a whole lot will get hoven 
with clover. 

Hover (hzrvai, hp-va-i), sb. [f. Hover z/AJ 
X. An act of hovering, as of a bird or other 
winged creature. 

1893 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xvi. 305 A circular sort 
of hover. Mod. Newspaper, The hover of a hawk’s wing is 
dimly sighted far away upon the horizon, 
b. A hovering host (of birds). 

1826 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) II. 328 A mile-square 
hover of crows darkens air and earth. 

2. The action or condition of remaining in sus- 
pense. 

35x3 Douglas AEncis xn. xiv. 329 Abydand Iang in hovir 
quhat he suld do. c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscoitie) Citron. Scot. 
(3728) 537 (Jam.) They stood in hover, and tuik consul tatioun 
quhat was best to be done. 3727 E. Erskine Sertu. Wks. 
3871 I. 295 They are in a hover and suspense. 1883 E. 
Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 336 Without even a 
hover of hesitation. 

3. Any overhanging, stone or bank under which 
a fish can hide; also any kind of overhanging 
shelter, especially a hollow in the side of a hedge. 
(Elworthy IV. Som. IVord-bk.) Chiefly south . dial. 

3602 Carew Cornwall 105 (R») Boughs of trees .. were 
cast in thither to serue as a houer for the fish. 1858 
E. W. L. Davies in Dartmoor Days (1863) 137 Every holt 
and hover which could harbour a fox or an otter. '1863 
Kingsley Water- Bab. iii. 3x6 Dark hovers under swirling 
banks, from which great trout rushed out. 3886 R. C. 
Leslie Sea-fainter's Log 207 The confidence of the trout 
in the security of his haunt or hover. 

4. Comb. Hover-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
order Bombyliidx , which hovers over flowers with- 
out settling. 

a 1887 Jefferies Field 4- H edgerotv (1889) 34 Countless. . 
hosts of the yellow-barred hover-flies come to them. 

Hover (hp’vai), a. (sb.) dial. [perh. related to 
Hove vf] Of loose texture or composition ; in 
Kent, said of hops loosely packed, b. as sb. Light 
loose soil. 

3669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 327 l/over-gronttd, 
Light-ground. 3674 in Ray A'. 4" E. C. Words 68. • 1703 
T. N. City 4* C. Purchaser 189 To draw all the loose and 
hover Snnd . . into the empty part of the Mold. ■ 1848 
Ruti.f.y in Jr til. R. Agric. Sec. IX. 11. 547 The hops were 
generally small, loose, and hover. 3851 Ibid. XII. n. 487 
Black light mould (provincial! black haver). 1887 Kent . 
Gloss., Hover, light; puffy; raised; shivery ; hunened-up. 
Hence, poorly, unwell. 

Hover (htrvai, hp*vai), vA Also 6 hoover. 
[Not known bef. 1400, and npp. not much used 
bef. 16th c., when it took, in sense 1, the place of 
Hove v . 1 Of this it may have been an iterative 
derivative (cf. flutter, shatter, etc.), esp. if the his- 
torical pronunciation is (h»*vai).] 

I. intr. 1. Of a winged creature : To hang or 
remain suspended in the air over or about a par- 


ticular spot, as by flapping the wings (to which 
action the word is sometimes restricted by natural- 
ists: cf. 4), esp. when preparing to dart or swoop 
in some direction. Also with indirect passive. 

c 3400 Maundev. (Rox-b.) xxxiv. 153 Fewles .. commez 
bider and houers abouue]>am. 3530 Palsgr. 588/1, 1 hover, 
I flyker..This hauke hovereth to longe above, she is nat 
disposed to stoupe. 3585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's 
Voy. Ep. Ded. r ij b, At one time or other it is meete to 
hoover with the winges. 1597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 319 
The tempter. .like a cherubm above them hover’d [rime 
cover’d], 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. iv. ii. (1848) 374 Larks 
..hovering and singing a while over our Heads. 1745 
Dc Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) II. Ii. 237 Like bees 
unhived, they hovered about. 3847 Lytton Lucretia 1. i. 
jji The dragon-fly darted and hovered in the air. 3873 B. 
Taylor Faust (1875) I. xxi. 180 Nearer hover Jay and 
screech owl, arid the plover. 3885 Stevenson Dynamiter 
171 Rocky islets, hovered about by an innumerable cloud of 
sca-fowl. 3894 [see Hovering vbl. sb. a]. 

b. Said of clouds, etc., that float or remain 
suspended in air or on water. 

3578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 30 Nature' caused the same 
Processe of the viij bone, to hang, and hover inwardly like 
a seeled vawlte. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo' s Africa 1. 3Cloudes 
alwaies hovering about the tops thereof. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, tif. 163 The smallest Mote or Atom, which we see 
to hover and play in the Sun's beams. 37x8 Freethinker 
No. 16 F 4 The Bowl would stop in the Current, and 
hover over the Dead Body. 28x8 M. G. Lewis Jml. IV. 
Iftd. (3834) 297 The waves, .hovering for a while over the 
ship, and then coming down upon us. 3877 Black Green 
Past, xl, Large schooners . . hovering in the white light. 

2. transf. and Jig. To keep hanging or lingering 
about (a person or place), to wait near at hand, 
move to and fro near or around, as if waiting to 
land or alight ; also said of things intangible (where 
the idea is sometimes nearer to 1). 

1583 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 11. xiv. (1593) 60 The fieete.. 
lay houering and ready to assaile the prouince of Narbpn. 
1602 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. iv. Wks. 2856 I. 44 His spirit 
hovers in Piero’s court. 3686 Luttrell Brief Pel. (1857) 
I. 376 The French.. He hovering before Catfiz, Gibralter, 
and those parts. 3748 Anson’s Voy. 11. viii. 222 We were 
obliged to keep hovering about the Island, a 1754 J. 
McLaurin Sertu. 4- Ess. 77 Vengeance was hovering over 
their guilty heads. 3803 Jane Porter Thaddeusxiiu 11831) 
75 His thoughts continually hovered about his mother. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece III. 297 Leaving a small part of their 
force to hover on the rear of the Greeks. 3863 Geo. Eliot 
Rontola in. x, Pestilence washovering in the track of famine. 

3. a. To remain waiting ; to tarry, linger ; to 
hesitate before taking action. Ohs. b. To continue 
in a state of suspense or indecision ; to waver as in 
an indeterminate or irresolute state; hence, to 
hang or remain on the verge oJ ( a condition, etc.). 

c 1440 York Myst. ix. 252 A twelmo[n]the bott xij weke 
Have we be houerand here. Ibid. xi. 352 It may not helpe 
to hover na hone, c 3475 Pouf Coillear 417 He huit and 
he houerit quhill midmorne ana mair. 3573-80 Baret Alv. 

H 674 To houer over a thing to buy it, e mptioni imminere. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 2 Quhil I thus hovered 
betueen hope and despare. 1651 Cleveland Poems, Senses 
Feslivall, When Bodies whine, and victory hovers Twixt 
the equal fluttering Lovers. # 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 441 
p 9 When the Soul is hovering in the last Moments of its 
Separation. 3872 Black Adv. Phaeton iii, He even hovered 
on the verge of rudeness. 1874 L. Morris Organ-boy 75 
Sweet music hovering ’Twixt pain and ’twixt pleasure. 
Mod. A mind hovering on the verge of madness. 

II. trails. +4. Of a bird, etc. : To flap or flutter 
(the wings) so as to maintain itself in the air. Obs. 

3593 Sylvester Du Bartas t. v. 1054 Somtimes her wings 
she hovers. 3687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance 1. i. Some 
blest sun-shine to warm me . . and make me hover my 
flagging wings. . . A . 

5. To brood over; to cover (the young) with 
wings and body: cf. Hovering vbl. sb. b. 

1776 G. White Setbome xxxiii. (1875) 230 Capons, .hover 
chickens like hens. 1895 in Daily Nrzvs 23 July 6/1 
Cholera, that foe we have so often to face m India, hovered 
the ridge. . 

Ho*ver, V . 2 [f. Hover a. J dial. (See quots ; ) 

. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hover.. if) To pack hops lightly, in , 
order to defraud the measure. Kent. 3887 Kent. Gloss. 
s. v., One of the pickers. .then comes to hover the hops; ; 
this is done by putting both hands down to the bottom of 
the great basket, .as soon as they [the hops] reach the top, 
they are quickly shot^ out into the green bag before they 
have time to sag or sink ;.. hovering is nothing more than 
a recognized system of fraud. 3897 Jrnl. R.. Agric- Soc. 
Mar. 63 The practice of hovering and turning is.. most ; 
objectionable. 

+ Ho*vered, a. Obs. . [OE. hoferede (=OHG. 
hovarohti, M H G. hoverohf ) , f. hojer hump, swelling 
= OHG. hovar, hover ^ Hump-backed. 

C897 K. .-ELrRED Gregory’s Past. xi. 66 Se Sonne bi 3 
hoferede se ]>e sio byr 3 en of SryceS 3 i*cse corSlican ?ewij- 
nunge. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 144 Bonne gelimpeS hit 
liwilum |iurh ba:t b»t N®* cild bi 3 hoforode and healede. 
a sioo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 337/56 Gybberosus net 
strumoszts, hoferede. a 1225 St. Marher. 20 Nowther 
halt ne houcret. rfx**5 Leg. Kalh. 3063 pe dumbe, & 
te deaue. .halte fc houerede. 

Hover er (hD*v-, hp-vami). [ 1 . Hover *0] An 
animal or thing that hovers, esp. in the air. 

1635 Chapman Odyss. xi. (R-), Hurling round his frowne, 
At those vext houerers, aiming at them still, a 1821 Keats 
Sleep 4- Poetry 33 Light hoverer around our happy pillows ! 
1880 Libr. Univ. Kmr.vl. X. 496 Classification [of birds] by 
Cuvier.. Swimmers : a- Divers, b. Hoverers, c. Waddlers. 
1897 P. Robinson in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 395 Like the 
hoverers with the big eyes and the blue-bottle. 


Hovering 1 (hzvv-, bp-varig), vbl.sb. [f. Hover 
v y + -ing 1.] The action of the vb. Hover. 

- a. Suspension or poising in the air on fluttering 
or outstretched wings ; lingering about or around, 
moving to and fro about a person or place. 

3727 De Foe Hist. Appar. ix. 378 The hovering or 
wandering in the air. . 1802 Act 42 Geo. Ill , c. 82 Liable 
to Forfeiture for hovering, or being found or discovered to 
have been, within Four Leagues of the Coast. 3886 R. C. 
Leslie Sea-Painters Log 2 11 The hovering in the sun of 
those bright-coloured two-winged flies we sometimes call 
drones. 3894 J. Le Conte in Pop. Set. Monthly XL1V, 
746 Hovering, .always refers to a maintenance of a body in 
one position in the air .. — either by vigorous flapping of the 
wings, or else, .with no motion of the wings at all. I shall 
. .confine the term hovering to the former. 

+ b. Brooding, incubation. Obs. 

1671 Grew A nat . Plants vi. § 33 What the Hen by Incu- 
bation or ^Hovering is to the Egg or Chick. 1677 Hale 
Prim . Orig. Mat/, in. vi. 280 Many Birds stand in need of 
the hovering of their Dams Wings, .after they are hatched, 
c. Hesitation, wavering, suspense. 

3679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot Ded. A, The Arts and 
Hoverings . , used in vain., to suppress and traduce the 
Evidence. 3827 Lytton Pelham (L.), A new play had just 
been acted, and the conversation, after a few preliminary 
hoverings, settled upon it. 

Hovering,///, a. [f. Hover v.i + -ing 2 .] 
That hovers: a. That hangs poised in the air; 
that floats or hangs about a particular spot. 

2630 Drayton Noah's Flood. (K.), The soaring kite.. to 
the ark the hovering castril brings. 2756 Mason Odes yii. 
(R-), He, too, perchance, when these poor limbs are laid, 
Will heave one tuneful sigh, and sooth my hov’ring shade. 
3865 Longf. Diviita Comm, iii, The hovering echoes fly 
from tomb to tomb. 2875 Sears Serm. Chr. Life 8 Hover- 
ing and protecting wings. 

b. Hesitating, wavering ; uncertain. 

3622 Shaks. Winl. T. t. ii. 302 A houering Temporizer. 
3635 Sir H. Wotton in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (x888)III. 
220 We have stoode. .in a kinde of hovering conceypt that 
your Lordship would be shortly heere in person. 

Hence Ho-veringly adv. 

2818 Keats Endyttt. 11. 819 Let the sounds Of our close 
voices marry at their birth ; Let us entwine hoveringly ! 
1892 Blaclrw . Mag. CLI. 390/1 Her little white feet skim- 
med so hoveringly over the floor. 

t Ho*verly, adv. (a) Obs. [?f. Hover a. -j- 
-ly.] Lightly ; slightly. 

2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasiu. far. Rom. vii. (R.), My 
mynde was but houerly and falntlye moued to synne. 
c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 170 
Two other special points.. the one which the said patrons 
of the University hoverly touched. <11557 Mrs. Basset 
tr. More's Treat, on Passion M.’s. Wks. 1358/2 Not with 
reuerence attentiuely to praye to hym, but like carelesse 
and slepy wretches hoverly to talk with him. a 3640 
W. Fenner 2 nd PI. Christ's Alarm (1657) 35 They do it 
lothly and hoverly, even so, so, they do not do it roundly 
and throughly. 

b. adj . Light, slight, touching the surface. 

3633 Rogers Treat. Sacra m. 11. 25 It must be very 
inquisitive and narrow ; not hoverly and superficial. 

+ How, Lowe, sbJ Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
hogu, 3-4 hoie, howe, 4-5 how; fi-9 (see 
Hoe sb. 3). [OE. hogu str. f., a parallel formation 
to OHG. hugu, hugi (MHG. huge), OS. hugi 
(MDu. hoghe, Du. heug), ON. hugr, Goth, hugs 
thought pre-Teut. huh- ; cf. Skr. fuh } whence fiih 
heat, sorrow, grief.] Care, anxiety; trouble, sorrow. 

c 2000 ^Elfric Horn. I. 132 He naef5 nan and^it ne hoja 
embe Codes beboda. Ibid. 446 Habbon hi hoje. a 2250 Owl 
4- Night. 70 r The nihtegaleal hire hoje Mid rede hadde wel 
bito3e. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9466 po Jjis bataile was ido, 

& hii were al out of howe [ rune ot bristowe]. 23. . Sir 
Bettes 4507 (MS. A.) What for care and for howe, He lenede 
to his sadelbowe. r 2380 Sir Ferttmb. 4539 Ac for hat strok 
had he non ho^e [rime toxe], c 1420 Citron. Vitod. st. 230 
And haue gret now bothe day and ny^t How bey mj3t best 
bryng hit to anynde. 1567-2875 (see Hoe sb?). 

How (hau), sb. 2 northern. Also 7 hough, 7- 
9 howe, 9 houe. [a. ON. haug-r mound, cairn, 
app.. related to OTeut. hauh- high.] 

1. A hill, hillock : now only in some local names 
in the north of England, as Great How, Silver How, 
Brant How, How Hill (near Ripon), etc. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxt. 3 Howys [monies] take pees 
til be folke: and hilles rightwisnes. Ibid. Ixxix. 11 pc 
shadow of it couyrd howis [monies ] : and the trese ccdns 
of god. a 3400-50 Alexander 34E6 Be lu^e hillis & howis 
& be holu3e dounnes. 2628 Coke On Lift. 1. i. § * Hdw' c 
also signifieth a Hill. 1800 Words w. Rural. Archil. 4 To 
the top of Great How did it please them to climb. 

2. An artificial mound, tumulus, or barrow. 

(Also in local names, as Mae show, at Stennis^ Orkney.) 

1669 W. Simpson Hydro!. Chytn. 89 This patient some* 

times did work in an Hough (as the count ry-people call it) 
of Blacomoore, for some suppos’d .. treasure deep!)' 
in the earth. 2788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. u. a. . 
How, a round hillock ; perhaps sometimes a natural kno j , 
but generally of factitious origin. The M^ehnd shells 
abound with hows. 1855 Robinson ft httby G •» , 
or Barrcr.v, the tumuli which abound in the neig - tont< 

i86^Ei)M^0NCT0N^67^. r *^^O'^ ^ et jj^t ^BarrvwS ^They 

, xr„.TT Vinurp a 1 Obs. i-orms: I hcsian, 

3 heo 5 c, 4 hem ; 8-9 (s« 
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Ho s'. 3 ). [OE. hogictn , a later modification of 
hycgan - OS. huggjan , OHG. huchtn , ON. hyggja, 
Goth, hugjan, to think, f. Goth, hugs thought: 
see How sb. 1 Cf. Du. heugett to remember.] intr. 
To be anxious, think, consider, purpose, intend. 

Beowulf (Z.) 633 Ic \>&t hoxode..bcet ic anunga cowra 
leoda willan ^eworhte. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 34 Ne 
beo je na hogiende ymb b a morjenlican neode. c 2275 
Lamb , Horn. 113 3 if he hit betan mei, and umbe bo bota 
[ne] ho^aS. cizos Lay. 13417 AI b e king bilufde swa 
Fortiger ho3ede. a 125a Owl «$• Night. 455 Hwane raon 
ho^eb of his scheve..Ich fare bom. *2225° Prov. sElfred 
135 in O. E. Misc. no Ne scolde neuer yongmon howyen 
to swi^e. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 23 His hap he deth 
fill harde on hete, a,eynz he howeth henne. 

How, howe, v Obs. or dial. [f. How inti] 

1 . To cry how / to shout as sailors. 

1308-16 Promp. Parv. 251/2 (edd. J. Notary and W. de W.) 
Howen, celeumo [ c 1440 Howtyn, or cryen as shepmenn], 

2 . To cry how l with pain or grief. 

CX7S0 Mary Hamilton xiii. in Child Ballads (1889) III. 
392 What need ye hech and how, ladies? What need ye 
how for me? 

How (hau), adv . (j< 5 . 3 ). Forms : x M, 2-4 
hu, (3 hv, hwu, wu, quliu, qu(u)ow, heu, ou, 
lieou, 3-4 hw, 4 (wjhoujj, whou, hwou, w, 
Kent. hue), 3-6 hou, 4- how, (4-5 hov, 4-6 
whow, Sc. quhou, quhow, 5 howghe, owe, 
hough(e, who, 5-7 howe, 6 whoe). [OE. hti 
z—*hwd, corresp. to OFris. hrt, h8, OS. hw$, hwuo , 
w8 (MDu. hoe (ho, hou), Du. hoe, MLG. woe), 
OHG. (Tatian) wuo OTeut. *hwd, an adverbial 
formation from the interrog. pron. stem hwa- who? 
Parallel to MDu. hti, and to Goth, hwaiwa, OHG. 
hweo , weo , wio, G. wie, with different suffixes.] 

An adverb primarily interrogative, used also in 
exclamations, and in conjunctive and relative con- 
structions: cf. When, Where, Why. 

X. In direct questions. 

I . Qualifying a verb : In what way or manner ? 
By what means ? 

a 1000 CxdmotCs Gen. 802 Hu sculon wit nu libban? 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 29 Hu mtes man ingan in 
stranges hus? c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 97 Hwu come 
)m [hfider in? C1300 Havelok 2753 Hw mithe he don him 
shame more? £1315 Shoreham 16 Hou his hit ther bethe 
so fele? 1382 Wyclif i Cor. xv. 35 How schulen deede 
men ryse a3en? c 1394 P. PL Crede 42 Whou* schulde bei 
techen b c God pat con not hemselue? Ibid. 141 Whow 
mygt-tou in thine brober eqe a bare mote loken? C1440 
Promp . Parv. 249/2 Howe. .[S. howj or qwow], quomodo, 
qualiter. 1590 Spenser F. Q. m. ui. 25 How shall she 
know, how shall she finde the man? 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
111. il 159 How came we a shore? 1676 Hobbes // zWPref. 
(1686) 2 How is it possible.. to please them all ! 1776 Trial 
Nundocomar 23/2 How can I tell who has seen him ? 1836 

J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1837) III. x. 149 This mar- 
vellous benefit.. how was it to be attained ? 

b. With intensive additions, as the devil , a fire, 
in the world, etc. (see Devil, etc.). 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay won xix. 408 How the devyll 
dare ye thus speke ? 1694 Echard Plautus 19 How a fire 
cou'd he see all this? 1772 Fletcher Logica Genev. 165 
How in the world can he know, .whether he is in the faith 
or not? 1889 Boldkewood Robbery tinder Anus xlix, How 
m the world did ever she get there ? 

+ c. In pregnant use — How is it that ? How 
comes it that? Why? Obs. 

1340 Ayettb. 47 Hue is hit uoul dede zebbe hit is kende- 
lich? C1380 Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks. I. 60 Hou shulde 
sich sense be error in man? <*1400-50 Alexander 459 
How b^t 3e ga sa grete, gud dame? Ibid. 4345 Howe 
durst any be so bald to blemysche..pe hand-werke of b a t 
hqe gode? 2606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xi, If thou be to \y 
at the Altar, how wantst thou a Priest to say thy soule Masse? 
x6xx Bible Gen. xxvi. g How saidst thou, She is my sister? 

cL e/lift, (a) With ellipsis of the rest of the 
question, which, if expressed in fall, wonld reflect 
the form of a previous statement or question ; also 
As how ? see As adv . 30. ( 3 ) In * How if . . . 

4 How will (would) it be if . . . ? * 

* 579 . *636 (see As adv. 30], 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. il i. 

30 How if your husband start some other where? 1592 
— Rom. 4 ful. iv. iii. 30 How, if when I am laid into the 
Tombe, I wake before tne time? 1762 Foote Lyar 1. i, This 
disguise procures me, many resources. .As how?. .Why, at 
a pinch, Sir, I am either a teacher of tongues, .or a dancing- 
master. 1873 Jowett Plato III. 35s Is such an order of 
things possible, and how, if at all ? 

2 . In what condition or state? How are yens? 
How do you do ? ( formerly How do you ?) : common 
phrases used in inquiring as to a person’s health. 
See also How-do-ye, How-do-you-do. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20089 ‘ Alas ! alas 1 alas ! * said sco, 
* How mai i live, how inai i be ! * c 1460 Towneley My si. 
viii. 333 How do thay in gessen ? e x48x_Caxton Dialogues 
(E, E. T. S.) 4/36 What do ye? how is it with you? 1383 
Hollyband Cantpo di Fiords How doest thou my heart? 
1392 Shaks. Fen. 4 Ad. 249 How doth she now for wits? 
1603 — Mens, for M. il. ii. 75 How would you be. If he. . 
should But iudge you, as you are ? <x 1822 Shelley Magn. 
Lady v, How feel you now? 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, 
Several dozen of ‘How-are-you’s?’ hailed the old gentleman’s 
arrival. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xi. Well, Master 
Andrew, how fare you? 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairx iv. 
How’s little Miss Sharp? 2850 Tennyson In Mem. iv, O 
heart, how fares it with thee now? 

b. How's that? in Cricket , an appeal to the 
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umpire to give his decision whether a batsman is 
4 out * or not. 

1801 Grace Cricket xi. 379 ‘How’s that, umpire?’ 1 Not 
out ( said he. 

3 . To what effect ? With what meaning ? Also, 
By what name ? arch . (The mod. Eng. equivalent 
is ‘What?’) 

1382 Wyclif Luke x. 26 What is writun in the lawe? 
hou redist thou? C1460 Towneley Myst. viii. 398.^ CX566 
J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's The at. World C iv, How is theyr 
maner when they would cove ? 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Cas- 
tanhedeCs Conq. E. Iiui. v, 13 b, How say you sir, heere 
is an other kinde of people. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI,v. i, 
73 How art thou call’d ? 1596 — Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 20 
How say you to a fat Tripe finely broyl’d ? 1605 — Mach. 
in. iv. 128 How say’st thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 1777 Sheridan Sch. Stand, in. iii, 
Sir O. Is there nothing you could dispose of? Ch. How 
do you mean ? 1820 Scott Ivanhoc ii, How call’d you your 
franklin, Prior Aymer? 2849 Thackeray Pendennis lxxiv, 
‘Will you join us in a little conspiracy?’ ‘How do you 
mean conspiracy, young man ? * 

4 . ellipt. for 4 How is it?’ or ‘How say yon ?’ 
and used interjectionally, the mod. equivalent being 
4 What? * or 4 What ! * ( = F. quoil ) arch. (exc. in 
how about • •. . ?). In U.S. colloq. speech 4 IIow? * 
is used in asking for the repetition of something 
not quite understood ( = F. comment ?). 

In OE. hit was prefixed to a negative question. 
c zooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, vi.26 Hu ne synt ge selran bonne 
hij? c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3077 Hu l haue wrong. 2589 
R. Harvey PI. Pert, (i860) 11 Whow? I go about to 
disgrace thee? 2603 Shaks. Meets, for M. n. i. 71 Elb. 
My wife Sir? whom I detest before heauen, and your 
honour. Esc. How? thy wife? Elb. I sir. 1722 De 
Foe Col, fack (1840) 306 Howl signior . . have you not 
authority? 1766 Golds m. Vic. W. xi, ‘How’, cried I, 
‘relinquish the cause of truth?* 1846 O. W. Holmes 
Rhymed Lesson 506 Don’t say * How ? ’ for * What ? 1 2858 
— Aut. Break f.t. iv, I was thinking, — he said indistinctly. 
How? What is’t? — said our landlady. 18.. Emerson in 
HarpePs Mag. (1884) Feb. 460/1 How about Matthew 
Arnold? 

b. Hoiv now? ellipt. for 4 How is it now?’ 
Often used interjectionally. arch. 

c 1380 Sir Femmb. 3770 * What how now * . . * Hab 
Clarioun my cosyn aslawe p° man ? ’ 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cxlix. 129 What how nowe..manace ye me? 1610 
Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 244 How now? moodie? c 2704 Prior 
Merry Andrew 10 Why how now, Andrew To-day’s 
conceit, methinks, is something dull. 1842 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge xlviit, How now ! he cried.. Why, where have you 
been hiding ? 1878 Browning Poets Croisicxli, How now ? 
My Duke’s crown wrecked ? 

5 . Chiefly qualifying an adj. or adv. : To what 
extent? In what degree? (Also with the vb. 
like, or an equivalent.) 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 17 Hu lange for-bere iceow? 
Ibid. Luke xvi. 5 Hu my cel scealt bn minum blaforde? 
a 2300 Cursor M. 10437 Hu lan E sal bou bus-gat be wroth ? 
238Z Wyclif Mark ix. 21 Hou long is it sith this hath falle 
to hym? 2373-80 Baret A hr. H 686 How old, or what 
age are you? 2^96 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 38 How likes 
Gremio these quicke witted folkes? 2602 xind Pi. Return 
fr. Pamass. in. i. 2119 How many miles from Waltham to 
London? 2738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 147 Well, Colonel, 
how do you like that Wine ? 1798 Wordsw. We are seven 
iv, Sisters and brothers, little Maid, How many may you be? 
1837 Hughes Tom Brown 11. viii, How many runs? 

6 . At what rate or price ? 

2397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. ii. 54 Shal. How a score of 
Ewes now ? SH...A score of good Ewes may be worth tenne 
pounds. 2606 — Tr. 4- Cr. iv. ii. 23 How now, how now? 
how goe maiden-heads? Mod. How did things go at the 
auction ? How do you sell the plums? 

II. In direct exclamations. 

7 . In what a way ! to what an extent or degree ! 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 2f6 Crist rel-mihtig hu bu a:r was re 

eallum ^e worden.. mid bi nne wuldor-feaer did acenned 
burh his craft and meaht ! cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxii[i]. 1 
Hu god is ece God I 2340 Ayenb. 89 Hou hy hyeb uer uram 
bjse he^nesse, 1382 Wyclif Lam. 1. 1 Hou sittetn alone the 
cite ful of puple 1 c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 1. xxii. 28 O hov 
gode a lif pat man hab, hov grete, hov riche, hov mqty, hov 
hye be is! 1:2483 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 555 A 1 how I 
tremyl and trott for 3ese tydynges J 1513 Douglas sEncis 
iv. Prol. 231 How [ed. 2533 quhou] schort quhile dois his 
fals plesance remane ! 2583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 307 
O how sweet it smelleth. 2611 Bible 2 Sam. i. 29 How 
are the mightie fallen 1 2707 Watts Hymn , My God, how 
endless is thy love! 2808 Scorr Mann. in. vi. How pale 
his cheek, his eye how bright 1 Mod. colloq. How you do 
like to tease one ! 

III. In dependent questions and exclamations. 

8 . Qualifying a verb : In what way, manner, 
condition, etc. ; by what means. (Formerly often 
followed by that.) a. in dependence on verbs of 
telling, asking, thinking, perceiving, etc. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 431 HycgaS . . hu ge hi beswicen. 
ciooo /Elfric Horn. II. 310 pa axode se casere b one zenne 
preost hu his nama ware, c 2050 Byrhtjerth's Handboc in 
Anglia VIII. 312 Hwanon he cymo and hu he byc$. 
a 2225 After. R . 218 NimecS nu 3eme hwu hit fare 5 . CX325 
Maximon i. in Rel. Ant. I. 119 Nou herkne bou it wes. 
C2440 Gesta Rom. Ixv. 284 (Harl. MS.) He..tolde his wife, 
Howe bat be stiwarde saide. 1458 Agnes Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 311 1.422 Send me., word .-.who Clement Paston hath do 
hisdeverinlernyng. i53sCovERDALE£rMcrii.ii Y t hemight 
knowe how Hester dyd. 1556 Lauder Tractate 277 Attend 
heirfor, quhow guide chuse 3our Pastoris. 2600 E. Blount 
tr. Conestaggio X xy About ten of the clocke hee demaunded 
howe the time went. 1766 Goldsm. Vic . W. xvi, How we 
all came to disregard so material a point is inconceivable. 


2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 147 Shakespeare has tan^t 
us how great men should speak and act. * 

b. In dependence on sbs. like heed, caution , and 
adjs. of kindred meaning. 

[c zooo Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 18 WaraiaS hu ^e-W] 
1526 Tindale Ibid., Take hede therfore how ye hcare. 1573 
Tusser Husb. lxxxi. (1878) 172 Take heede how thoulaicst 
the bane for the rats._ 1718 Freethinker No. 24 r 6 Let us 
be cautious how we innovate too much. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fairxvm, Be wary how you engage. x86i Mayhe\? 
Lond. Labour (1865) II. 62/2 The hawkers.. are wary how 
they buy an animal suspected to be stolen. 

c. In dependence on a preposition. 

2827 Southey Hist. Penins. War II. 300 [They] began 
to think only of how to secure the booty. 1884 Church 
Bacon ix. 214 The force and clearness of what was said 
depended so much on how it was said. 

9 . Followed by an infinitive : In what way; by 
what means. How to do — the way in which one 
should (or may) do. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3751 Consail me, fader, how to lice 
\G 5 tt. hu i sal Hue]. 2390 Gower Conf II. 367 [He] wiste 
nought how for to rise. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 56 
Thomas Wolsey .. studyed daye and night how to l« a 
Cardinal. 2533 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 160 What should a 
manne doe with a weapon, that knoweth not how to use it? 
1678 Lady Chaworth in 12th Re/t>. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 46 The House is. .consulting how to raise this vast some 
of monies. 2731 Johnson Rambler No. 174 r 5 A set of 
companions who knew how to laugh. 1847-9 “ELrs Fritr.ls 
in C. Ser. 1. (1851) II. 97 There is something I wanted to 
say . . but I did not see how to bring it in. 1880 C. R, 
Markham Peruv. Bark 272, I am at a loss how to express 
my feeling of admiration. 1893 Law Times XCIX. 546/1 
What books to read, and how to read them. 1897 Cavalry 
Tactics In trod. 3 There is no better lesson how not to doit. 

10 . With weakened meaning, introducing an in- 
direct statement, after verbs of saying, perceiving, 
and the like : = That. Formerly freq. how that, 
and in mod. dialect speech as how (see Ab adv. 2S), 

See lurw still more or less calls attention to the manner. 

c 1000 /Elfric fash. ii. xo We ^ehirdon . . hu ge ofslojon 
. . Seon and Og. c 1230 Gen, «§• Ex. 2732 We when wel quat 
is bi-tid, Quuow 3ister-dai was sla^en and hid. 23.. K.Aljs. 
rs 65 He .. saide to the kyng, How his fadir hette Felip. 
c 2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 526 Hym thoughte how that the 
wynged god Mercurie Biforn hym stood. 1348 Hall Uiroit., 
Hen. VIII 57 A letter was brought, .certefiyng him how he 
was elected to be a Cardinal. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxix. 3 Seing quhow all erdly thingis wor subject l<y muta* 
tioun. x6ix Bible Ruth i. 6 Sheehad heard.. how that the 
Lord had visited his people. 1707 Watts Hymn , ' Row for 
a tune of lofty praise ’, Sing how he left the worlds of light. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, iii, He was well informed a* 
how Rory was the best scholar of his age. 1801 Nonttul 
Rev. XXXV. 358 ‘ If people knew as how they could talk, 
they would be obliged to work also.’ 2844 Dickens C/ww* 
mas CVmr/m, Bob Cratchit told them how he had a situation 
in his eye for Master Peter. . 

11 . Chiefly qualifying an adj. or adv. (also with 
verb like, etc.) : To what extent ; in what degree. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 13 Ne gehyrst hu , fe t.; 
saxena hi 5 ongen be secgeaS? c 1175 Lamb. Hom.s “ 
hered hu muchel edmodnesce ure drihten dude for us- 
c 1300 Havelok 287 Quanne the Erl . . herde .. hw wel s 
ferde, Hw wis sho was, w chaste, hw fayr. c 1400 MaUND 1 * 
(Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Seez how gude a man b is 
W1N3ET Wks. (1890) II. 21 It is. .furthschawin, quhoumeMc 
calamitie is inbrocht. a 2632 T. Taylor Gods Judge - • 
I.xi.(x642) 31 All which declareth..upon how fickle gt® 
all their Religion standeth. 2891 E. Peacock N. kro 
I. ir You know how small my estate is. Mod, I 
know how she will take it. . , 

12 . With ellipsis of the rest of the clause in 

duced by how, or of part of it. , . 

c Z2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 159 LusteS mi..hwo hire < 
and wu and hwider. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 47 Say form, q 
she, and telle me how. 1471 Sir J. Paston in / • ; 

No. 675 III. 15 [He] browt me word • - that he hat h i* 
well, but howghe, that wot I nott. i 54 ® Hall C • .*' 

Hen. VIII 52 Borowed..goIde and sylver,but howe 
I am not sure. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav . 25 ine ^ 
was as white as snow, but how caused I am ignoran • 
Byron Sardan. ill. i. 178 He has wound About my 
I know not how nor why. 2893 Bookman June 
writes moral-allegorical tales now, because noboay 
how. 

IV. Introducing a relative clause. # . , 

13 . In what way, manner, condition, etc.» ; 

what means ; in the way that ; however , • 

(Formerly also how that.) j- How were it, P 
of Howbeit. (Cf. However.) . , - nt 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 202 We schul presenten pis E. 
hou pou euer be paied. 2427 Rolls Parlt. IV. 32 V 
were it, bat it be not bought, bat any such P in S } wcrc 
proceded of your cHlsMgyjg’l „,odcr. 


wu. .iiiicrpreiaiion win iiMMiuuituui ch.* <hOUiu 

Hud. 1. iii. 9ss That what she had atchievd .. yy,’;/. 

dispose of how she pleas’d. 2693 Woodward 1 • p oC 

Earth 1. (2723) 6t Be that how it will. J 7 * 9 ^| wS ;d 

Crusoe n. xiii, He would go as a merchant, or no i J05 
to order him. 2837 J. H. Newman Ffoph. OJ/iU ^ 
He left them to gather the great truth for the 176 

they could. 1869 Freeman Nortn. Conq. * jjjche*- 
Others strove to escape how they might among 
1 14 . Qualifying an adj. or adv. : To ^// 
tent, in what degree (that) ; HoW£\ER- H 
(that) : although, albeit ; cf. Du. botiotl- C • ^ 
2482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 38 How we moch® 
supposed that he had made al mste I was n jr 45 
a fool but that I fonde the hole wch J 4®5 ~ j 0 you 

How cruel that he be .. hys hert shal not su 



HOW, 


429 


HOWE. 


ony barme. c 1500 Melusine xxiv. 182 To . . acquere thordre 
of knyghthode, as our bretheren. -haue don, how wel we be 
nat worthy to receuye it so nobly . . as they haue doo. 
?c 1530 Crt. of Love 207 Aftir this shall be myne hole entent 
To serve and please, how dere that love be bought. 1602 
Narcissus (1893) 687 How deepe I dive, yet thee I cannott 
find. 

+ b. = As . • . as ; how soon ( that ) = as soon as 
(F. aussitbt que). Obs . Chiefly Sc. 

Ci 449 Pecock Repr. in. xvii.394 Thei ben stabili endewid, 
how stabili a perpetual chauntry preest is endewid. 1582-8 
Hist. Jcis. VI (1804) 209 Sa that howsoone he espyit Sir 
James to be remomt from the hous, he then immediately 
approached with his souldiours. a 1639 Spottiswood Hist . 
Ch. Scot. 1. (1677) 8 How long Hildebert lived he aboad in 
hiscompany. 1754 W. GooDAixin H. Campbell Love Lett., 
Mary’ Q. Scots (1824) 192 Cecil .. had all in readiness to be' 
published how soon the Duke should be beheaded. 

+ c. Correlative to so qualifying an adj. or adv. 
(sometimes omitted): To what extent; in what 
degree ; as ... as. By how much ... by so muck 
— L. quantum . . . tantum . (A Latinism.) Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Eccl. ii. 13 So myche wisdam wente beforn 
fohe, hou myche [1388 as muche as] li^t is in difference fro 
dercnesses. c 1450 tr. De htiitatione in. Iv. 133 Hoy muche 
J>at euery man is in Jjin eyen { lorde, so muche he is & no 
more. 1535 Coverdale Jer. ii. 28 How many cities thou 
hast (o Iuda) so many goddeshast thou also. x6oo J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa 11. 378 They worship also serpents, .and the 
more they feare and reverence them, by how much the more 
deformed and monstrous they are. 1620 Venner Via Recta 
iii. 47 By how much the younger they are, by so much the 
moyster they are. 1703 Moderation a Virtue 13 So much 
the more Amiable, by how much the less it has of humane 
Mixtures. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia * vm. (1881) 233 By 
howsomuch the householder Purgeth himself of self.. By so 
much happier comes he to next stage. 

+ 15 . With sb. as antecedent (esp. with manner , 
way, etc.) : In which (way) ; by which (name). Obs. 

c 2400 Maundev. (1839) v * 53 The names how thei clepen 
hem. 1548 Hall Citron Hen. VII 50 An hundred wayes 
..how.. to deliver or convey them out of pryson. C1680 
Beveridge Ser/u. (1729) I. 539, I see no way how it is pos- 
sible. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xvi. § 12 We perceive 
not the ways and manner how they are produc’d. 

V. 16 . With indef. adj. (or adv.) : In (some, any) 
way or manner, rare . Cf. Anyhow, Somehow. 

c 1000 Eccl. Inst. xxi. in Thorpe Laws II. 418 Dcet se 
lareow |>e him tela tmee him sylf elles-hu do. c 1000 in 
Cockayne Shrine 195 Ne me^ nu hu miles beon. 1671 
Milton Samson 604 To prosecute the means of thy deliver- 
ance By ransom or how else. 1719 De Foe Crusoe n. xiii, 
He found means, some how or other, to go. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Ancestral Footstep (1883) 514 The old Hospitaller 
must die in his bed, or some other how. 

VI. Phrases. 17 . How so ? 

a. Interrogative : How is it so ? How is that 1 

«x3oo Cursor M. 5207 How sua, es Jxir nanoher king? 
<7x250 Will. Paleme 980 ‘ pis man. .pat ne3h is driue to pe 
dep al for youre sake ! ’ 1 How so for my sake ? ’ c 1450 Erie 
Tolous 847 A, devyll ! he seyde, how soo? 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. in. v. 69 How so sir, did she change her deter- 
mination ? 1632 Sherwood, How so ? Puis, et puis ? com - 
ntent cela ? 

+ b. Relative : In whatever way, howsoever. 
c X205 Lay. 25703 pat we hine IzeteS ane faren heu swa he 
wule. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvii. 183 Vnfolden or folden 
my fuste & myn paume, Al is but an hande how so I tome 
it. C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. Ll. viii, O Lord, how soe I 
stand or fall, Leave not thy loved Sion to embrace. 

•pc. However much; notwithstanding that, 
although. Obs. 

c 1330 R, Brunnc Citron. JVace (Rolls) 16305 5 «t wot non 
how hit wyl bynde [v.r. ende) ; Hou so bitwyxt hem be strif 
or stresse. <71460 Fortescue Abs. <5- Lint. Mon. iii. (188s) 
1 13 How so be it that J?e Ffrenche kynge reignith vppon is 
peple do m into regali , yet [etc.]. Ibid. iv. 116 How so be 
it pat tbai do so ayenst thar willes. 1597 Daniel Civ . 
Wars 11. (R.), Welcome home, howso unfortunate. 16x4 J. 
Nordf.n Custom in Farr 5 \ P. fas. I (1848) 3x0 [They] 
shall never fall, howso they seeme to slide. 

18 . + How and about : with reference to, (all) 
about. Herds how! a formula used in drinking 
healths, t How chance : see Chance v. 5. How , 
When, and Where : a game of guessing, in which 
the guesser asks the questions ‘ How do you like 
it? When do you like it?* etc., of each of the 
other players. 

1754 Richardson Grandison (1766) V. 46 Emily wrote you 
al l h 0 w-a nd -about it. Ibid. (1812) VI. 63 (D.) Be good, and 
write me everything how and about it. 1844 Dickens 
Christmas Carol iii, At the game of How, when, and 
Where, she was very great. 3896 R. Kipling Seven Seas 
99 A health to ourselves ere we scatter. . Here's how l 
B. sb.% (often in collocation with why). 

1 . A question or query as to the way or manner. 
Hows and whys (quot. 1730), doubts. 

3533 M° re Aitsw. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 3061/2 He left their 
question & their how vnsoyled. Ibid., Lette vs neuer in 
such high thinges either speake or thvnke that same howe. 
1577 Fulke Confnt. Purg. 456 To all the other howes and 
whyes I aunswere with one word, he had no warrant ..in 
the law of God. 1730 T. Boston Mem. App. 35 How 
difficult to get our hows and whys crucified. Mod. Bother 
your hows and whys 1 

2 . The way or manner (in which). 

3551 Bp. Gardiner Pres, in Sac ram. 55 (R.) The (howe) 
and maner whereof, God knoweth. i666_ W. Bochurst 
Loim agraphia (1894) 75 Wee are not soe ignorant in the 
matter as the method, in the what, as the how. 3701 Norris 
Ideal World 1. v. 226 In most things the how is more 
difficult than the whether, and our philosophy can prove a 
great deal more than it can explain. 3847 Longf. Ev. i, iii. 


31 Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, 
and the wherefore ? 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 284 Write 
distinctly the when, and the how, of your home-coming. 

How, howe, int. (sb. 4 ) Obs. or dial. Also 6 
hoaw, 7 whowe. [A natural utterance; it is 
probable that the different uses are independent in 
origin, and properly different words.] 

1 . An exclamation to attract attention, etc. ; 
= Ho int. 1 Also sb., as name for this. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 3x8 [They] hulpen erie his half 
acre with ‘how! trolli-lolli l’ C3386 Chaucer Milled s T. 
391 Thanne wol I clepe, how Alison ! how John t Be myrie 
for the flood wol passe anon, a X400 Sir Perc. 661 He 
cryed, ‘How, mane, on thi mere, Bryng agayne the 
kynges gere*. 14.. Audelay in MS. Douce 302 If. 34/1 
Thai halowyd here howndys with how. In holtis herde I 
never soche hew. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 85 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys and a botell of baye. 2535 
Lyndesay Sa tyre 602 Mak roume, sirs, hoaw I that I may 
rin 1 __ 3579 Epit. in Miller Hist. Doncaster, Howe, Howe, 
who is heare ? I Robin of Don cast ere and Magaret my feare. 
3600 W. Watson Decachordon ix. viii. (1602) 327 With hal- 
lowes and how-bubs, with whowbes, whowes, and outcries. 
1804 Bob Cranky's 'Size Sunday (Northmbld. Gloss.), Ki 
Geordy, how, where are ye gannin’ ? 3825 Brockett, How 
' way, come away;.. very common in Newcastle. 

2 . A cry of sailors in heaving the anchor up, etc. : 
usually with hale, heave (cf. Heave ho, Hey ho). 
Also sb., as name for this. 

c 3450 Pilgr. Sea Voy. 13 in Stac. Rome etc. 37 To dresse 
hem sone^ about the mast, Theyr takelyng to make With 
4 howe 1 hissa ! * 3470*85 Malory Arthur vii. xv. Mariners 
noyse with hale and how. 1471, 1475, etc. [see Hey-ho]. 
1513 Douglas AEtteis in.it. 120 Mony marynair Besy at 
thair werk. . with mony heis and how. a 3529 Skelton E. 
Rttmmyng 280 Wyth, Hey, and wyth howe, Sit we down 
arow. 3647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. j. x. (1739) 38 Like 
a great Hoe in a ship-yard at the stirring of a little log. 
3867 Morris Jason x. 587 And so drew Argo up, with hale 
and how, On the grass. 

3 . A cry of pain or grief. In Sc. (hou). 

3575-6 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 273 [He] was so sore 
vexed with siknes that he raved and showtyd, cryinge 
‘ howe \ c 1750 Mary Hamilton xi. in Child Ballads (3889) 
III. 392 Monie a lady fair Siching and crying, Och how ! 
How : see Hough, Houve, Howe. How, obs. 
or dial. f. Who. Howball: see Hoball. 
Howbeit (hau,brit), adv. and conj. [Origi- 
nally three words how be it, with pa. t. now were it 
(= however it were) : see How adv. 13.] 

A. adv . However it may be ; be that as it may ; 
nevertheless; however, arch. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. i. How be hit I wyl not fayle 
you. 351 x in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 5 How- 
behyt hit was not my desyre. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xlviii. 162 How be it, he was sory by cause one of them .. 
skapyd away. 16x2 Davies Why Ireland etc. (2747) 24 
Howbeit in the meanetime, the english ad venturers., did 
winne much ground. 1850 Mrs. Browning Prometh . Bound 
17 , 1 lack your daring . . Howbeit necessity compels me so 
That I must dare it. 2887 Ruskin Prxterita 11 . i. 8 How- 
beit, afterwards, the coins of Cnossus.. became intelligible 
to me as to few. 

f 13 . conj. or conj. adv . (orig. with that , which 
was the actual conjunctive element). Though, 
although. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 6 How be it that 
this dyuyne essence.. maye not be perfyghtly knowen..yet 
there is not any mortall persone but that he woll confesse 
there is a god. 2503 Act 10 Hen. VII, c. 5 Half Groats .. 
being Silver (howbeit they he cracked) shall in likewise go 
and be current. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 108 Bot 
than, allace, he did sum thing without vs, Howbeit that all 
his lyfetyme he did dout vs. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
206 They, .say the vertue of the Adamant was first by them 
discovered, how belt to this day they have but eight points 
unto their compasse. 2634 Rutherford Lett. (2862) I. ixo, 
I. .would fain have access and presence to The King..euen 
howbeit I should break up iron doors. 

Howbub, how-bub, obs. ff. Hubbub. 

[| Howdah (hau'da). East Indies. Also houda, 
howda, houdah, houdar, -er. [Pers. and Urdu 
haudah , modified from Arab, kaudaj , 

a litter carried by a camel or an elephant.] 

A seat to contain two or more persons, usually 
fitted with a railing and a canopy, erected on the 
back of an elephant. 

1774 Ann. Reg. 211 Where proudly plac’d the regal 
Houdah stands. 2775-6 Carfaccioli Life Clive III. 233 
(Y.) Colonel Smith.. reviewed his troops from the houdar of 
his elephant 2800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 195/1 Two 
elephants caparisoned with "scarlet howders. i8x6‘Quiz’ 
Grand Master 1. 14 A gorgeous howda deck’d the bea^t. 
1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serz\ I. v. 103 , 1 sat in 
the same howdah with the Resident on his elephant. 

Hence Ho-wdahed a. , bearing a howdah ; Ho*w- 
dahfnl. as many as a howdah will hold. 

3804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 383 Howdahed 
elephants. 1892 Strand Mag. IV. 15 [An elephant] with 
a howdahful of children. 

How-do-ye, how-d’ye, howdy, phr. and 
sb. Now obs. or dial. Forms: (> howedye, how 
dee, 6-9 how-do-you, 7 how d’ee, 7-8 how-do- 
ye, S how(-)dee, 7- howdy, 8- how d’ye. 

1 . The phrase how do ye ? ho-.o doytm ? (cf. next) 
= how are you ? how fare you ? : see Do v. 39. 
1563-87 How do you? [see Do v. 29]. 18S7 E. Eggleston 
Graysons L (188S) 5 4 Howdy, Rachel !’ said Henry Miller 


,.apd ‘Howdy! Howdy!’ came from the two sisters, to 
which Rachel answered with a cordial ‘Howdy ! Come in ! * 

2 . sb. A message or salutation containing an 
inquiry as to the health of a person ; =next 2. 

*575 G. Harvey Letter-bk. jCamdtri) 90 To requite vour 
gallonde of godbwyes, I regive you a pottle of howeayes. 
<21652 Brome Love-sick Court n. i. Wks. 1873 21 . 207 My 
great Lords Howdies are upon the entry. 1670 Cotton 
EsPemon m. x. 510 Had the Bishop sent to him by the way 
of a simple How d’ee only. 2697 Vanbrugh Relapse n. 
Wks.(Rtldg. ) 309/3 He has already sent how-do-ve’s to all the 
town. X743 Annesley Eject m. Trial in Howell St. Trials 
(1813) XVlI. 11 66 He was sent .with messages andhow-do- 
yous, toknow how their child did % 2894 Daily News 28 Apr. 
8/2 A missionary meeting . . at Kingston when the coloured 
children sent their ‘howdies’, ..which was short for ‘how do 
you do to the white children of Britain. 

3 . allrib. or adj. 

<rz6oo Nokden Spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 58 The next day 
this potentate becometh ‘How dee neighbour’ agayne. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. vi-vii. 212 His how d’you man 
comes every day to knowhow I slept last night. 1797 Mrs. 
A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (18x3) II. 130 The how-d’ye 
cards of all the lords, ladies [etc.]. 1806 Wolcott Wks. 
(1812) V. 297 No how-d’ye visits, my cool Neighbours make. 

How-do-you-do, how-d'ye-do, phr. and 
sb. Also 7 howdee do, 9 how-d’y-do, how-de-do. 

1 . A phrase inquiring after the health or welfare 
of the person addressed; see Do v. 19. 

2697 Vanbrugh sEsop 11. i, There, how d* ve do now ? 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 1 How do you do, Tom? 1882 
J. Hawthorne Port. Pool 1. xxx, I looked in to say how- 
d’ye-do, but it isn’t a serious call. 

2 . sb. Used as a name for the inquiry (which .is 
often used as a mere greeting or salutation) ; = 
prec. 2. (In quot. 1632 applied to the inquirer.) 

1632 Brome North. Lasse 1. vi. Wks. 2873 III. 15 This 
Howdee do I mean with a cast Gown to put in apparel, 
and make my Gentleman Usher. 2797 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII. 301 The pacifick bearer of j’our 4 how do you 
does \ 2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 121 Wel- 
comes and how-d’ye-dos were pouring both at once on 
either side. 

3 . A ‘business’; an embarrassing or awkward 
state of things. [Cf. Do sb., to do sb. (Do v. 33 b).] 

2835 Haliburton Clockrn. Ser. 1. xxvi. (1837) 280 Thinks 

I, here’s a pretty how do you do; I’m in for it now, that’s 
a fact. 2885 Gilbert Mikado 11. in Orig. Comic Operas 
(x886) 31 Here’s a pretty state of things 1 Here's a pretty 
how-de-do 1 1890 Harper's Weekly 24 May 406/2 Here 
was a pretty how-d’ye-do! Going off with a silver spoon 
in his pocket. 

Hence How-d’ye do v., to say * How d’ye do ? * to. 
2797-2802 G. Colman Br. Grim, Knt. % Friar 1. xxxv, 
She met them every day, ‘Good morninging* and ‘how 
d’ye doing'. x8xx W. R. Spencer Poems 143 One half in 
How-d'y-doing goes. 3831 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) 

II. 89 [She] Bon jours and how-d'y e-does all the visitors much 
more audibly and busily than I do myself. 

Howdy, -ie (hau'di). Sc. and north, dial., 
vulgar. [Origin uncertain.] A midwife. 

3725 Ramsay Gentle Shcjh. 11. iii, When Mungo’s mare 
stood still and swat wi’ fright, When he brought east the 
howdy under night. 1815 Scorr( 7 /<y M. i,The laird’s servant 
. .rade express by this e'en to fetch the houdie. 3830 Galt 
Lawrle T. lx. L (1849) 404 She was determined to have at the 
occasion a howdie instead of an accoucheur. 3832 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXII. 853 The most illustrious man-howdie. 

[Note. The conjectured derivation from the phrase lunv 
if ye? is impossible, since the Sc. form would then have been 
(htfdx). On the analogy of Sc. gcnvdie=goldy, howdy might 
go back to holdie, an appellative (like brownie, etc.) from 
hold, friendly, benevolent, kind : cf. F. sage femme .] 
Howdy: see How-do-ye. 

Howe, how (hau, bou), sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
[ 5 c. repr. of ME. Holl sb. : cf. Sc. bow(c , knowf, 
pow , rcnu(e, scrow , = boll, knoll, poll, roll, scroll .] 

+ 1 . A hole. Obs. rare. 

2375 Barbour Bruce xi. 153 Howis in haill clath sail be 
rent. 


J* 2 . The hold of a ship. Obs. 

1513 Douglas SEncis v. xii. 33 The hait fyre consumes fast 
the how ; Our all the schip discendis the peralus low. 2536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 52 The voce wes hard of 
ane woman, in the bow of the schip. 3570 HenrVs Wallace 
x. 825 Her is men off mar waill To saill thi schip; tharfor 
in how [C1470 holl] thow ga.- 

3 . A hollow place or depression; esp. a hollow 
on the surface of the earth, a basin or valley. 

Frequent in place-names in Scotland, as Habbie'sIIow, the 
Howe of the Meams, of the Merse, etc. 

2585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 70 Thy thundring voice 
sone made them flie Owcr hiddeous hills and howes. 259 6 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot . vi. 320 Donald now Jyand 
vndir how in the Hilandis. 1724 Ramsay Teal. Misc. 
{1733) I. 90 Gibbie That won in the how of the hilL 2795 
Burns On Destr. Drumlanrig Woods 3, 1 . . traced its home 
howes and haughs, Where Unties sang and lambkins play d. 
1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxii, We sat down.. in » howe 
of the hill-side rill the mist should have risen. 1&93 , ort '!‘c 
itfnbld. Gloss., How, a hollow, a depression. Die how 
the neck. . , . 

b. The depth or middle (of winter, night, etc.;. 

18x8 Hogg Brownie of B. I- 9 (Jam*) J* rseV 

gudeman, ye courtit me i’ the howe o the n *p • 

1825 Jamieson, /AW Winter, the middle ' 

ter 2849 C Bronte Shirley xxx u, L«d d »" ,h « 
in the ‘howe of the night*. jM.Sc.ln the rhowe Oe}er. 

Howe, how (hao, hou), O'gO ftwuA 
north, dial. Also hou, hough. [Sc. form of 
Holl a. ; see Howe sb.] Hollow , conew c , deep, 
low. In quot. 1536 htm h* = low Udc. 
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c 1450 -Henryson Test. Cres . 157 His ene drowpit,' how, 
sonkin in his heid. #1*500 P. Johnston Thre Detd Penvis 
iii, Full laithly thus sail ly thy lusty heid, Holkit and how. 
1536 Reg. Alag. Sig. 1513-1546 No. 1598 Descendentes ad 
aquam de Ann and, et ab aqua de Annand ad aquam de 
Edin in lie howtide. *552 Lyndesay Monarch* 5491 
Crepand furth of howe Cauernis. 16.. Confess, in Glanvill 
Sadducismus (1726) 393 (Jam.) The black man’s voice was 
hough and goustie. 1828 Craven Dial ., How gaits a hollow 
gait or way. Ibid., H ’ow-rttsh, a hollow rush, 1893 
Nortkumbld, Gloss., How , hough , hogh , hollow, deep.. 
How-driU , the hollow between two drills in a field. 

b. Comb., as h<nu{e)-backed adj. 

1786 Burns To auld mare i, Tho’ thou’s howe*backit. .an’ 
knaggie. 1893 Nortkumbld. Gloss, s. v. f/tnv, Hoiv-backt, 
sunken in the back. 

c. adv. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 395 Ane grit home, that 
borit wes alt throw, Quhairlin) tha spak richt hideuslie and 
how, 1785 Burns Death 4 Dr. Hornbook ix, It spak right 
howe — * My name is Heath \ 

Hence Howness, hollowness, concavity, depth. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w. Polwarl 417 Be the hight 
of the heauens, and be the hownesse of hell. 

f Howe, a.- Ohs. Forms: I hosa, 3-4*110:56, 
4 howe. [OE. hoga, f. root of How sbJ, t/. *] Pru- 
dent. 

a 550 Durham Ritual (Surtees) X05/1 Ho^a biUvitnise 
[ prudetts modcstia J cg$o Littdisf. Gos p. Matt, xxiv. 45 
Hwa. .is seleafful h e 3 n and hoga? C1330 Arlh. <5- Alerl, 38 
The howe wlif anon it fett. 

Howe, obs. f. Hove, How, Hue, Owe, 

Howeid : see Hoy v. 

Howel (hau*el), sb. [prob. of LG. derivation; 
cf. MHG. hovel, hobcl, Ger. hob el, dial, liofcl, MLG. 
hovel, Da. hovl, Sw. hyfvel a plane.] A plane 
with a convex sole, used by coopers for smoothing 
the insides of casks, etc. 

1846 Worcester cites Proctor. 3864 in Webster. 3875 
in Knight Diet. Alech. I. *138. 

Howel (hatrel), v. [f. prec. cf. Ger. hobeln, 
Da. hbvle , Sw. hyjla to plane, smooth, polish.] 
traits . To plane or smooth with a howel. 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 83 
Machine for chiming, crozing and howelling casks. 
Hower(e, obs. forms of Horn*. 

Howes, -ys, howse, var. of Hoise v. t to hoist. 
c 1515 Cocke LorelV s B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some howysed the 
mayne sayle. Ibid., Some to howes the tope sayle dyde 
entre. 

However (hauje’voi) ; contr. howe’er (hau- 
e*u), adv. ff. How adv. + Ever adv. 8 e. 

In senses 2 and 3, however is the relic of an original sub- 
ordinate clause (like those of sense i), such as * however this 
may he’d 

1 . Introducing a subordinate clause, sometimes 
with yet in the principal clause: a. qualifying a 
verb : In whatever manner, by whatever means. 

c 1380 Wycuf JPks. (1880) 330 Hou-euer antecrist glauer, 
he lettej> not god to do his wille. a 1440 Sir Degrcv. 864, 1 
shal juste with that duke, Or I gete a rebuke, How ever that 
hyt be ! *605 Siiaks. Macb. xv. i. 51, I coniure you.. (How 
ere you come to know it) answer me. 3709 Addison Tatler 
No. 319 P 3, I am still in Doubt, whether it passed in my 
sleeping or waking Thoughts. However it was, I fancied 
that my good Genius stood at myBed’s-Head. 3875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 213 Men of Chios, Thurii, or however and 
whatever you call yourselves. 

b. qualifying an adj. (or pa. pple.) or adv, : To 
whatever extent. Hence often used ellipt. with an 
adj. or adv. alone. 

c 3400 Apol. Loll. 7 A bodily }>ing of how euer litil price 
bowi)? not to be bout, but wi)> his wisdam. ^3586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. lxxvi. iv, The most ragefull. .thou, how ever 
furious Shalt oft restraine. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. i. xx8, 

I shall serue you Sir truely, how euer else. 1707 Freind 
Peterborozu's Cond. Sp. 230 He wou’d yet endeavour, how- 
ever our circumstances seem’d desperate, to secure the king- 
dom of Valencia. X766 Goldsm. Pic. W. vi, However dark 
the habitation of the mole to our eyes, yet the animal' itself 
finds the apartment sufficiently lightsome. 3845 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I.25 His innocence, however manifest, could not 
save him. 3885 Times 25 May 0 Trawlers will, of course, 
protest against any interference, however slight. 

c. However much; notwithstanding that; al- 
though. Obs. or arch. 

1591 S p ense r T tares A f uses 523 However yet they mee 
despise and spight, I feede on sweet contentment of my 
thought. 160s Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 67 Howe'er thou art a 
fiend, A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 3690 Locke 
Hutu. Utid. 11. viii. § 3 The Idea of Black is no less positive 
in his Mind, than that of White, however the Cause of that 
Colour in the external Object may be only a Privation. 3751 
Johnson Rambler No. 375 ? 4 However those who have 
passed through half the life of man ; may now wonder (etc.}. 
3846 Trench Huh. Lcct. Ser. n.iii. 189 Humanity, however 
it craved a God for its deliverer, yet craved just as earnestly 
a man. 

+ 2 . In any case, at all events, at any rate. Obs. 
(Now merged in 3:) 

3591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 34 If hap’iy won, perhaps 
a haplcsse gaine; If lost, why then a grieuous labour won ; 
How euer: but a folly bought with wit. a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. 
Bon duca v. in, A child that must have d/ed however. 1736 
Butler Anal, 1. iv. 100 Till we know the Whole, or, how- 
ever, niuch more of the Case. 2790 Palcv Horx Paul. 
Rom, i. xx At the same time wither soon however following, 
the contribution.. made in Achaia. 

3 . Qualifying a sentence or clause as a whole : 
Tor all that, nevertheless, notwithstanding ; yet ; = 
bat at the beginning of the sentence. 


36x3 Shaks. He>t. VIII, IV. i, xo6 All the Land knowes 
that : How euer, yet there is no great breach. 1671 Milton 
Samson 601, 1, however, Must not omit a father's timely 
care. 3766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. x, This curiosity of theirs, 
however,’ was attended with very serious eflects. 1700 
Burke Fr. Rev . 27^ However, they did not think such bold 
changes within their commission. 3861 M. Pattison Ess, 
(1889) I. 47 It has been even said that this church was built 
by the Germans, which however was not the case. Z865 
Lubbock PrcJt. Times 19 Bronze arrows, however, are not 
very common in Northern Europe, 
f 4 . In any way whatsoever ; at all. Obs. 

1673 Marvell Relt. Transp. II. 139 All Laws however 
are out Probationers of time. X740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth 
(ed. 3) 60, 1 cannot but be much of Mr. Locke’s Mind with 
respect to versifying however. 

5 . Interrogative (and conjunctive) : How, in any 
circumstances or way whatever? (See Ever adv. 
8 d. ) colloq. 

[3607 R. C. tr. Es tie tmes World Wonders 240, I shal desire 
him to consider how ever it was possible.] 3873 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) 1. jail. 347 However is it, such A man can think 
and know so much? Mod. However do you manage that? 

Howff (hauf, houf). Sc. Also houf\f, howf, 
hauf. [Known from 16th c. : origin uncertain. 

Hoiuff is the name of the chief burial ground at Dundee, 
originally the garden or orchard of the Franciscan Friary, 
which was granted to the town as a burial ground by Queen 
Mary on xi Sept. 1564, and was also for more than two cen- 
turies the meeting-place of the Trades. The name Houf 
appears as early as 1565, but it is not certain whether this 
arose from its use as ‘ a £lace of resort or was the orig. 
name, connected with Du. and Ger. hof, court, yard. In 
the latter case the general Scotch use has to be accounted for. 

3565 (Apr. 33) Burgh Reeds, in Maxwell Old Dundee 
179 Ordainit that what person that ever bets apprehendit 
louping in our the dykes of the Houfsal pay. .eight shillings. 
1884 Maxwell Hist. Old Dundee 208 In 1611 the word was 
adopted in the Council register, and the gathering place of 
the crafts is subsequently denominated ‘ the Howff* instead 
of * the common burial ’.] 

A place of resort ; a haunt, a resort. 

3711 Ramsay Maggy Johnstoun vii, When we were weary’d 
at the gowff, Then Maggy Johnstoun’s was our howff. 377 6 
C. Keith Farmer's Ha in Chambers Pop, Hum. Scot. 
Poems {1862) 34 This is the houff of ane and a’. 3796 

Burns Lett, to Thomson Apr, Wks. (Globe) 562 The Globe 
Tavern here . . for these many years has been my howff. 
3813 Hogg Queen's JYake, Kilmcny xxiv, The .corby left 
her houf in the rock. 3862 Burton Bk. Hunter ( 1863) 60 
Those who frequented this howf, being generally elderly men. 
Hence Howffu. intr., to have one’s haunt. 

1808-18 Jamieson, 7 "o houff, to take shelter. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xvii, Where was’t that Robertson and you were 
used to howff thegither? 

Howfing. Sc. ‘A clumsy, awkward, senseless 
person* (Jam.). Also allrib. 

3500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 24 My new spanit howffing 
[Banualyne MS, howphyn] fra the sowk. 1583 Leg. Bp. 
St. Androis 586 Alace! that Scotland had no schame, To 
send sic bowfing carles fromhame! 1871 W. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb xii,That aul\ greedy, sneeshinie howffin. 

fHowful, houghful, a. Ohs. Forms: i 
hosful, 1-3 hohful, 3 h03h.efu.ll, houhful, how- 
ful; see also Hoful. \Q\LJwgful, f. hogu thought, 
care, How sb. 1 + -For,.] Careful; anxious, sorrowful. 

970 in_ Thorpe Dipl. Angl. /Evi Sax. 240 Hohful embe 
Sait hu ic his lof araere. a 3050 Liber Scintill. tx. (1889) 43 
iEmtij wamb & gyrla hohful]. c 1200 Ormin 8953 Ne |?att 
me birrj? beon ho3hefull Abutenn hise Jungess. a *250 Owl 
«J- Night. 1292 pe nihtegale sat and sihte And hohful was. 
Hence fHowfulIy adv., carefully, anxiously. 

3565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 6 What is more howfully 
to be sought for, more charely to be kept ? 

f Howgate, -S, adv. Ohs. [f. How adv. + 
Gate sb.* 1 way’ (with genitival -*).] In direct 
and indirect questions : In what way ; how. 

a 3300 Cursor AT. 6547 (Cott.) Hugat dele yee now? Ibid. 
7118 Noght he did j?am vnderstand Hugat [zu rr. hougat, 
howgate] he pat hony faand. 3375 Barbour Biyce ij. 156 
And tauld him . ,als how-gate The Clyffurd held his heritage. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 587 pane dacyane wist nocht 
hou-gat To do. 

p. a 1300 Cursor AI. 5589 (Gott.), I sal tell you..hougatis 
he cam first in place. 0x440 York Alyst. xxvi. 227 Howe 
gates bought schall he be? 3570 Levins Alatiip. 39/45 
Hoggates, how? quomodol Howgates, idem . 

Howge, obs. f. Huge. How(g)h, obs. ff. 
Hough. Howghe, obs. f. How adv. How go, 
obs. f. Hogo. Howine, -yn, obs. ff. hovest, pa. 
pple. of Heave. 

t Kowish (hmrij), a. colloq. Obs. " [f. How 
adv. + -ISB.J Peril, short for the earlier /.don't- 
knovs-homsh, liow-liowish : Having a vague sense 
of illness or indisposition ; * all-overish ”. 

1694 Dryden Love Triumph, v. Wks. 1884 VIII. 462,1 
am — I know not howish. 3708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxtii. 
(173?) z 57 We were . . off the Hinges, and I don’t know 
howish. # 3746 in Leisure. Hour (3880) 119 He js a little 
how-howish texlay, occasioned by a merry-making. 1787 
Minor 39 (She) feels, as she says, quite howish and vapourish. 
3802 Beddoes Hygeia viii. 47 Cachectic, or, as some familiar 
writer terms it, I don't-know-howish. 

t Howitz, haubitz. Obs. Forms : a. 8 hau-, 
hawbifcs, hob(b)its. $. 7 howitts, 8 hau~, 
hovritSL [a. Ger. haubitze , in 15th c. haufnilz, 
Jiaufcnitz , ad. Boh. houfnicc stone-sling, catapult. 
(Introduced into German during the Hussite 
wars.) From the Get*., also 17th c. It. cbiza, cbice, 
F. obus bomb-shell.] =next. (Usually with pi. 
the same as the sing. : cf. Cannon sb. 1 2 b.) 


a. 3700 S. L..tr, Fryke's Foy. E. hid. 61 Small Ves«eU 
which fetch’d us some Haubitzes (which is a kind of Field- 
Piece to load with spall Shot). 3709 Loud. Gaz, No* 
4590/3 Haubitz for sixteen Pound Ball, two. 3710 j. 
Harris Lex. Tcchn. II, II obits are a sort of small Mortars 
from 6 to 8 Inches Diameter. Their Carriages are like those 
of Guns, only much shorter. 1729 Shelvocke Artillcty y, 
377 Little Hobbits charged with the various kinds of Fire- 
Balls. 3743-5 Tindal Con/in. Rapin xxvt. i. (1745) III, cfo 
Sixty two cannon, eight mortars and hawbitz. 

/9. 3687 J. Richards Jr/tl. Siege Buda t 7 These Howius 
are mounted on Carriages somwhat resembling those of 
Cannon. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4556/a Forty Mortars, and 
sixty Hauwitz. 1781 in Sparks Corr. Atuer. Rev. U853) HI. 
488 Two field-pieces, some howitz, and perhaps a mortar. 

Howitzer (hatritssi). Forms; a. 8 hau-, 
haw-, hobitzer. 0. 7 hauwitzer, 8 havritzer, 
S- howitzer. [A deriv. of prec. ; the same suffix 
appears in Du. hoiauitscr (in 1663 houvietset), Fr. 
obits ier for earlier obits (see Hatz.-Darm,).] 

A short piece of ordnance, usually of light weight, 
specially designed for the horizontal firing of shells 
with small charges, and adapted for use in a moun- 
tainous country. 

a. 3703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3941/2 A Battery of two Mortars 
and 4 Haubitzers. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough III. 
138, 12 Hawbitzers, or little Mortars. 3760 Hist. Europ 
in A un. Reg. 34/1 The signal . . was given by four hawbitzers 
fired in the air. 

/S. 2695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3106/3, .40 Mortars and Hau- 

witzers. X704 Ibid. No. 4059/3, 2 Hawitzers, and ioo Hand- 
Mortars. x8tz Examiner 14 Sept. 58r/i We drove the 
enemy from., the town by howitzers. 1884 J. Colborse 
Hicks Fasfta 258 At each corner .. were placed .. the rifled 
howitzers. 


+ b. The shell thrown by this piece of ordnance. 

x 7 6z Brit. Aiag, II. 442 A. .body of Russians, .had begun 
to throw some howitzers into that town, with an intention to 
set the magazines on fire. 

c. Comb., as howitzer-boat (cf .gunboat). 

i8ox Nelson 15 Aug. in Nicolas Disfi. <1845! IV. 463 
Captain Coun who commands the Divisiori of Howitrer. 
Boats ., is to open his fire from the Howitzers upon the 
batteries and camp. 1844 W. Siborne Waterloo 1 .x. 386 
(Stanf.) Major Bull’s British howitzer horse-battery. 

Eowk, obs. f. Hook; var. form ofHoLK. 

Howker, var. Hooker 2 , a sailing vessel. 
Howl (haul), v. Forms : (? 3 hulen), 4-6 houle, 
(5 whoula), 5-7 Howie, (6 owle), 6- howl. [ME. 
I hulen, houle n - MDu. hfilen, Du. hut’len^ MHG. 
hhlen, hittlen, Ger. heulen : of echoic origin. Cf. 
Gr. v\a-€iv, L. ululdre , It. urlarc, OF. idler, urler, 
F. hurler to howl.] 

1 . intr. To utter a prolonged, loud, and doleful 
cry, in which the sound of u {it) prevails. Said of 
dogs, wolves, and various wild animals ; formerly 
also of the owl (now said to screech or hoot). 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 265 The horned oule The which men 
here on nightes houle. CX440 Promf. Pane 250/1 Howlp 
as beestys, ultdo. 1484 Caxton Fables of Asset v. xit, i «e 
dogges herd the voys [of the wulf] wherfore they begnn«« 
to barke and to howle. 3549-62 Stf.rnhold & H. ■ rs. h*. 
(1566) r i39 As houndes they houle and grenne. 3613 m* 
chas Pilgrimage (1614) 741 They heard Dogges howle on tne 
shore. £3765 Berkeley Cave Dunmorc Wks. 1871 *” 50/ 
Two or three dogs . . set themselves to howl with all tneir 
might. 3842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 36 Like other un- 
cultivated breeds of dogs they only howl. 

2 . Of a human being : To utter a similar sound; 
to utter loud and doleful inarticulate cries ; to wail, 
lament, esp. with pain. In modern use often some- 
what contemptuously applied to any cry of pam or 


distress. . 

(Quot, 1220 is very uncertain ; the word may be c ? rrU ^_> 
[c 3220 Bestiary 396 Man hire [3e fox} hatieo, hatien 
huten bofte men and fnles.] c 3386 Chaucer Ant. s J. *959 
Shrighte Emelye and howleth Palamon. c, 45° 
Imitatione 1. xxiv. 33 pc enviouse shul w houle for sor 
as wode houndes. 3526 Tindai.e Jos. v. i Goo to n°" 
Ryche men. Wepe and howle on youre wretcheanes 
shall come apon you. 3597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, \ 
There is another Indictment vpon thee . . for the wn 
thinke thou wilt howle. 1682 N. O. Bedcau s Lulr - 
340 My Angry Ghost shall haunt thy Conscious Sou i» 
Ring thee such a Peal, shall make thee HowJ. x»o5 ^ . 
Let. to Ballantyne 12 Apr. in Lockhart, He still MJii 
about the expense of printing, but I think we shall 
settle. 1885 L'fool Daily Post 7 May 4/9 Un «*[ * [0 

cumstances it will do the Conservatives verj' £ 


howl. 


b. /fowl at, howl upon, to assail or 


address with 


howling. With indirect pass. , 

1647 A. Ross ATyst. Poet, viii, (1675) 152 She [Heca 
howled or called upon in the night by her i nests. , 

C. traits. To drive into a state by howling. I 1 
down, to reduce to silence by bowls of obloquy ■ 
3872 Bagehot Physics 4 Pol. (1876) 164 Any one ^ 
hears anything he does not like, tries to howl it a ' . 
Alanch. Exam. 20 May .4/7 Mr - Gladstone 
howled down in attempting to reply. X ^9 X ' ; * mad 
315 They have whirled or howled themselves in 
delirium. , , .* 

3. traits. To utter with howling. Also Mw O ' 
*53 ° Tindale Exfos. Sf Notes (1849) 286 Pu* jh* i** t ^ e m. 
care not what they howl, seeing, .that no man can . «^ at 
1605 Shaks. Macl. iv. iii. 194 But I “ c h«'' n 5 

Mould be Iiowl’d out in the desert a>re, ) (,5,4) 

should not latch them. 1613 Purcha ^ s I tlj, r f r jj ra ,-er;. 
307 Singing, or rather howling ccrtaine r r s;i w>H/ 21 And 
1700 T. Brown tr. Fresuy’s Atnusem. Ser. <j Ce 
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Howls out. Buy my Flawnders. x8i6 J. Wilson City of 
Plague ii. iii. 198 To howl my dying curses in his ear, 

4 . intr. Of inanimate agents, esp. the wind or a 
storm : To make a prolonged wailing noise. Of 
an organ : To cipher. 

1687 [see Howling vbl. sb . 1], 1728 Pofe Dune. 1. 35 
Keen, hollow winds howl thro* the bleak recess, Emblem of 
Music caus’d by Emptiness. 1742 R. Blair Grave 32 The 
wind is up ; hark * how it howls ! 1819 Shelley Prometlt. 
Unb. 1. 434 How fearfully God’s thunder howls behind ! 
1852 Seidel Organ 46 This is a very good contrivance., 
if one of the reed pipes should howl. 1875 J. H. Brnnet 
Winter Medit 1. x. (ed. 5) 303 The wind was howling in 
the mountains. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painters Log 148 
Dozens of great steamers go howling through the Downs 
every day. 

5 . (See quot.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., When the Foot-hooks of 
a Ship are scarfed into the Ground-Timbers, and boulted, 
and then the Plank laid on them up to the Orlop, the 
Carpenters say, they begin to make the Ship Howie. 
Howl (haul), sb. [f. Howl v.] 

1 . The prolonged and mournful cry of a dog, 
wolf, etc., which dwells upon the vowel u or some 
kindred sound; the similar sound of the wind or 
other inanimate agent. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. n. i. 54 The Wolfe, Whose howle’s 
his Watch. C1605 Middleton Witch iii. iii, No howls of 
wolves, no yelps of hounds. 1724 Swift Drapicr's Lett. 
iv, Wks. 1778 II 412 The last howls of a dog dissected alive. 
2814 Scott Ld. of Isles 111. xxvi, Till sung his midnight 
hymn the owl, Answer’d the dog-fox with his howl. 1863 
Kingsley Hereto, xiii, She expected him at every howl of 
the wind. 

2 . A loud wail or outcry of pain or anguish; 
a savage yell of rage or disappointment. (Often 
used contemptuously.) 

2599 Shaks. Hen. V, 111. iii. 39 Your naked Infants spitted 
vpon Pykes, Whiles the mad Mothers, with their howles 
confus’d, Doe breake the Clouds. 2697 Drvden Eneid vn. 
527 She .. fills with horrid howls the publick place. 1776 
Twiss Tour I rel. 131 The Irish howl, which was made by 
the bellowing of a herd of men, women, and children, who 
attended the burial. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 100 
Foulque uttered a howl of despair. 1858 Bright Sp. Glas- 
gow 2i Dec. (1868) 307/2 You remember the howl of astonish* 
ment which arose. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. App. 
ii. 421 His sufferings are exacerbated by the howl of popular 
execration or scorn. 

Howl, -e, var. Hon. 

+ Howie. 06 s. A variant of Owl, peril, in- 
fluenced by Howlet or by Howl v. 

c 1430 Lydg. Chorle «$• Byrde . in Mitt. Foetus (1840) 192 
As goode an howle as a popingaye. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxiii. 74 Wend he had bene the hornit howle. 

Howler (hcm-lai). [f. Howl v. + -ekL ] 

1 . An animal that howls. 

1830 Thomson Land Bk. 1. viii. (1872) 94 To be torn .. 
and dragged about by these hideous howlers [jackals]. 

b. spec. A South American Monkey of the genus 
Mycetes. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI, 37/1 The species are, as the name 
[Mycetes] implies, HowlerSj and the horrible yells sent forth 
by these animals, .aredescribed. .as surpassingly distressing 
and unearthly. 1865 Reader No. 121. 457/1 Numerous 
spider-monkeys, the red howlers. ^ 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. 1. s The chief monkey-furs imported are those ob- 
tained from the howlers. 

2 . a. A person hired to wail at a funeral or the 
bedside of the dying, b. A wassailer (see quot. 
1875). dial. 

2844 Kinglaki: Eoihen xviii. (1878) 249 The funerals.. are 
attended by howlers. 2873 Sussex Gloss., Howlers , boys 
who in former times went round wassailing'the orchards. 
2883 If all Mall G. 25 July 2/1 When a man was dying (if 
his means allowed) professional howlers were employed. 

3 . slang'. Something 1 crying ’, * clamant or ex- 
cessive ; spec . a glaring blunder, esp. in an examina- 
tion, etc. *Cf. Howling ppl. a. 3 . 

2872 W. F. Butler Gt. Lone Land xix. (1878) 300 If the 
hood was fastened down by frozen breath to the opening, 
then it must be a howler outside. 2875 Punch 2 Oct. 136/1 
John ..having come a howler over the Leger, is stumped. 
2882 H. C. Merivale Fnncit of B. II. il ii. 161 He’s gone 
no end ofa howler on the turf since. 1890 A thenoeum 2 Mar. 
275/x In no examination papers.. has any examiner met with 
more monstrous ‘howlers* than crowd these pages. 1894 
Month Apr. 464 The specimens of schoolboy blunders which, 
under the head of 1 Howlers ', are so popular in our journals. 

Howlet (hau-let, Sc. htt’let). dial. Forms : 5 
howlott, -lat, 6- howlet. (Also 6 hulet, 7 hou- 
let, 9 dial, hoolet, hulote, hullat, -et, ullet.) 
See also Owlet, [app. a! F. hulotte, in 16th c. 
httlote, a word of diminutive form, of which the 
stem appears to be the same as in Ger etde, MLG. 
die, peril, altered under the influence of Inter to 
hoot : cf. the synonym httelle.'] An owl, owlet. 

CX450 Holland Hotvlat 48 , 1 sawe ane Howlat, in haist, 
vndir ane holyne. C2450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 170 Do 
howlott howtyn hoberd and heyn, Whan here bamys plede 
undyr credyl bende. 2523 Douglas /Ends xu. xiii. 168 
Quhilk we a litil howlet cleip, or owle. 2549 Cheke Hurt 
Scdit . (164 0 5 Why, be yee Howlets and Bats, that yee 
cannot look on the light? 2570 Levins Manip. 8S/15 
An Hulet or oule, vlula . 2601 Holland Pliny I. 156 Eies 
they hauc red like the houlets. 2684 Bunyan Piigr. it. iSp, 
l am also as poor as a Howlet. 2820 Scott Ivanhoe xxvfi, 
That Sit. Withold's of Burton is a howlet’s nest worth th£ 
harrying. 182B Craven Dial., Hultet, Hullat, an owl. 

Howliglasse, obs. var. of Owl-glass. 


Howling (hau-lnj),^/. sb. [f. Howl v. + -ing 1 .] 
1. The uttering of a piolonged wailing cry, as by 
the dog, wolf, or other animal ; the production of 
a similar sound by the wind or other inanimate 
agent ; the ciphering of an organ, 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 250/2 Hosvlynge of doggys. 1495 
Treviso.’ s Barth. De P. R. xvm. xxv. (W. de W.), Ticius 
Sabinus hounde. .abode wyth the deed body wyth dolefull 
and sorowfull noyse and howlynge [Bodl. MS. 3ellingl. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 400 Two or three hundred foxes-, 
which make a marueilous w aw ling or howling. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 2 The Isle of Strombofi. -I 
was told that they who were near it heard great howlings, 
which proceed not from Hell, .but from the violence of the 
Winds. 2735 Somerville Chase iv. 225 His Tail incurv’d 
He drops, and with harsh broken Howlings rends The 
poison-tainted Air. zB$z Seidel Organ 45 To remedy the 
so-called howling or sounding-on of certain pipes, when 
their respective keys are 1 not pressed down. 2875 [see 
Ciphering vbl. sb. 3]. 

2rA prolonged wailing outcry of human beings. 
c 2489 Caxton Blatichardyn xliii. 169 Grete crye, noyse, 
and houlyng made the sarasyns. 2592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. 
hi. iii. 48 Banished? O Frier, the damned vse that word 
in hell : Howlings attends it. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 257 But for the greater solemnity, for seven dayes a 
general howling . . was made. 2723 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 87 A sad lamentation and howling. 2887 
A. Muller in Encycl. Brit. XX II. 663/1 Theinsane bowl- 
ings hu hit (‘ he, he practised by the 1 howling ’ Rifa’iya 
[Dervishes]. 

Howling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1. That howls; that utters or produces a prolonged 
wailing sound. 

a 1605 Polwart Fly ting 10. Montgomerie 195 Where 
howlring howlets aye doth hant. 2668 H. More Div. 
Dial. in. xix. (1713) 217, I believe you mean the howling 
Quakers, as uncivil as they are. 2769 E. Bancroft Guiana 
233 The Howling Baboons, as they are here called. 1839 
T. Beale Sperm Whale 285 Peals of thunder., followed by 
a howling blast of wind. 2847 Carpenter Zool. § 159 The 
Myceti, or Howling Monkeys. 2877 [see Dervish]. 

2. Characterized by, or filled with, howling, as of 
wild beasts or of the wind ; dreary. In the Biblical 
hozvling wilderness , and derived phrases, the word 
tends to become merely intensive. _ 

x6xx Bible Dcut. xxxii. 20 He found him in a desert land, 
and in the waste howling wildernesse. 2696 tr. Du Mont's 
Voy. Levant 222 The very Sight of those howling Desarts 
deterr me. 2728-46 Thomson Spring 13 His blasts obey, 
and quit the howling hill. 2847 Emerson Poems , Mottadnoc 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 435 Fit the bleak and howling place For 
gardens ofa finer race. 2848 Dickens Dombey\v.(C.D.<id,.) 
22 Going regularly aloft to bed . .in a howling garret remote 
from the lodgers. 2837 Thoreau Maine W. (1894I 30a 
Generally speaking, a howling wilderness does not howl ; it 
is the imagination of the traveler that does the howling. 

3. fig. (chiefly slang.) Glaring, very pronounced, 

‘ screaming ’ : cf. Howleb 3 . 

,86«J Sala in Daily Tel. 25 N ov. 6/6 To risk a very vulgar 
phrase, a Nawab is ‘a howling swell 1 in the East. 1884 
Nottconfi, <$• Indcfi. 7 Aug. 766/3 Those mistakes which are 
sometimes called * howling ' blunders. 

Hence How lingly adv. 

*593 Nashe Christs T. (1613) 52 The Owle on the house- 
top, euer-more howlingly, cals for some Corse. 

Howlk, -e, obs. ff. Hulk. Howlsom, var. 
Holsom. Horn, Sc. f. Holm 1 . 

T Howiie, .' 6 . or 7 a. Obs. rare. (Meaning un- 
known.) 

c 1374 Chaucer T ‘rttylus tv. iSz (210) But Antenor, he shal 
com hom to towne, And she shai out ; pus seyden here and 
howne [JUS. Gg. 4. 27 hounne], 

Hownyd, obs. f. Honeyed. Howp, obs. f. 
Hoop, Sc. f. Hope. Howr(e, obs. ff. Hour, 
Ou«, Whore. Howsband, obs. f. Husband. 
Hows(e, Howsel, obs. if. House, Housel. 
Howsoever (havuso^e'var). arch. [f. How adv. 

+ So adv. + Ever adv. In the same sense the 
simple hoiv so goes back to c 1 200, howsomever to 
c 1300, and however to c 1400 ; htnvsocvcr appears 
to have been a later formation from how so or 
however, modelled on howsomever.'] 

1. In what manner soever; = However I. (Some- 
times with ellipsis.) arch. 

cj 430 Pistell of Susan 202 (MS. Cott. Calig.) We schulle | 
present he pleynte, how so euer bou be payde. 2534 Elyot 
Doctr. Princes 4 Thei thinke it better, .to live in any other 
maner, how so ever it be. 2392 Greene Ll/sl. Courtier in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 232 Howsoeuer right be, might 
carries away the verdict. 2742 Middleton Cicero I. v. 349 
Howsoever this may color, jt cannot justify Cato’s conduct. 
1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relic- Knotvl. 547 As a mere rival to 
Rome, Constantinople has been ofinvaluable service to the 
Christian Church, howsoever her direct influence may be 
considered. 

•fb. Notwithstanding that, albeit; «= However 
1 c. Obs. 

1599 H. Buttes Dycts drie Dinner Iviij, It is a most., 
innocent Animal!, howsoever .nature .. hath armed it most 
magnificently. 1674 Playford Shill Mus. m. z The Parts 
of Musick are in all but four, howsoever some skilful 
Musicians have composed songs of twenty., parts, ^ 

2. With adj. or adv. : To what extent or in what 
degree soever, a. With tmesis : heno . . . soever. 

' *557 North Gucuaras Dlall Pr. (1619) 718/1 How great 
a mend or neere kinsman soeuer he be to them. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 294 How low soeuer the matter, I hope 
in God for high words. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 25 
The Treaty .. how well soever received, and how much 


soever desired by the King. 2769 Robf.rtson Cluis. /', 
III. viii. 105 [They] durst not refuse their consent, how 
unwilling soever to grant it. 2861 Maine Anc. Law vii. 
(1876) 286 A right, how long soever neglected. 2874 Car- 
penter Ment. Phys. 1. vi. § 2 (1879) 262 A summary ex* 
pression of the entire process— how simple or how complex 
soever. 

b. Also without tmesis. 

2696 Tate & Brady Ps. xc. 6 But howsoever fresh and 
fair. 02752 Bolingbroke Fragm. (R.), Howsoever well 
instructed he might he in them himself and howsoever useful 
to government he might think them. 
f 3 . In any case, at any rate : = However 2. Obs. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 42 Die wheresoever 
and whensoever, yet howsoever honourably. 2590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. v. i. 27 Something of great constancie; But how- 
soeuer, strange, and admirable, a 2613 Overbury A Wife 
(1638) 79 His boy is bound to admire him howsoever. 2663 
Flagellum, or O. Cromwell 12672) 48 If the Scots as was 
hoped howsoever, would have proved honest. 

i* 4 . Nevertheless ; yet : — However 3. Obs. 

2602 R. Dolman tr. Primaudaye’s Fr. Acad. {1618) 111. lx. 
777 But howsoeuer, it is certaine that pilots, .doe direct [etc.]. 
2631 Heywood Eng. Eliz . (1641) 83 It bred in her howsoever 
no small amazement. 2709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxix. 404 
But this passage, howsoever, was illy taken by some of the 
Oxonians. 


Howsomever (hcuusume’vai), adv. Now dial. 
or vulgar. Also, south, dial, howsomdever. 
[A parallel formation to howsoever , of earlier ap- 
pearance, with the conj. sum , som (= Da., Sw. 
som 3 ON. sem as, that) instead of r<?.] 
f X. Introducing a subordinate ekiuse : In what- 
ever manner; = However i. b. Although; — 
However i c. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 2339' Nu at J>e erth nu at h® or hu 
sumeuer [z/.rz*. hou sum euir, how sim euer] J>ou will Jjescift. 
c 2420 Avoiv. Arth. xxiv, Then to*gedur schulle we goe 
How-sumeuyr hit cheuis. C2489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon 
x. 270 How somever the game gooth. 2360 Daus tr. Slti- 
dane’s Comm. 297 How someuer the matter was. 1601 
Shaks. All’s Well 1. iii. 56 How somere their hearts are 
seuer’d in Religion, their heads are both one. 

2. Neveitheless ; yet: = However 3. 

2562 Turner Herbal 11. 70b, It is playn that be had 
Dioscorides howsomeuer. 2728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Hush. 
11. 27 But howsomdever, we’st ta’ the best care we can. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 64 Howsomever, it will 
do you no good to make this known. 1822 Scott Pirate 
xxxiv, Howsomdever, I object nothing to Captain Cleveland. 
2852 C. W. HIoskins] Taipa 135, I shall keep you to your 
promise, Sir, howsomever. 2861 Hughes Tom Brcnvn at 
Oxf. xliv, Howsumdever, as your countrymen say, I shall 
have a shy at him. 

Howsour, obs. f. Houser 2 ; var. of Hous- 
sour. Obs. 

fHowster, v. Obs. rare ~ x . ? To oust. 

2642 Rogers Naaman 348 Howster out such vermine 
(O ye Church officers, if ye serve for oughts) out of their 
kenuells 1 

Howt, obs. form of Hoot. 

Howve : see Hove. Howylle, obs. f. Owl. 
Howyne, Sc. f. hovin, obs. pa. pple. of Heave. 
Hox, Hoxter, obs. (T. Ox, Huckster. 
f Hox, sb. Obs. rare. [app. shortened from a 
fuller form *hoxen (retained in IIockshi.v, hitch- 
son t Huxen), repr. OF. hdhsinu , pi. hJhsina, 
Hough-sinew, and corresp. to ON. hdsin , OFris. 
hSxeuc , Jioxne , OHG. *hdhsina, hdhsua, MDu. 
haesseue , Jiaascn (Kilian haesseu), Du. haasscu, 
haasse , haas , in Groningen haoks i in same sense. 
Cf. Hoxen v. 

The final -en o(*hox-en may have been taken in ME. a> 
a pi. ending (the OE. pi. luShsina would give ME. “ho^sin, 
*hoxen\ and a sing. /*<7.r deduced from it (cf. Chick)-] 

A hamstring. 

c 144a Wyclif s Bible 2 Sam. viii. 4 Dauid kitte the boxes 
of alie the beestis drawynge. 


t Hox, v. Obs. or dial. Also 4 hoxe, 7~S hocks. 
[Shortened from Hoxen v. } (?)under influence of 
Hox sb. Cf. Ger. dial, hdchseti , /lessen, hiisen « 
Ger. hechsnen, in same sense.] traits. To hough, 
to hamstring. 

2388 Wyclif Josh. xi. 6 Thou schalt hoxe the horsis of 
hem. — 2 Citron, xviii. 4 He hoxide alle the horsis of charis 
[138* He kutte the knee senewis]. 2594 Lvly Moth. Bomb. 
in. iv. 213, I thrust my hand into my pocket for a knife, 
thinking to hox him. 26x1 Shaks. I Vint. T. 1. ii. 244 Thou 
art a Coward, Which boxes honestie behind, restraining 
From Course requir’d. 2699 Dampiek Voy. 1 1, ii. 97 
Neither he nor any other Spaniard ever came hither after- 
ward to hocks Cattle. 2718 Entertainer 2E0 They not only 
fired his Stacks of Corn and Hay, but box’d and stabb d 
his Cattel. 2756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 11. Wks. (1788) 35 
Hocks the Heels, 

Hence Hoxing, hocksing vbl. sb. (also a Up to.) 
also f Ho’ckser, one who houghs or hamstrings. 

2598 Man-wood Forest Laws xx i. § 12. ioob. That .. the 
old Forresters were wont to call Handing, or Hcxtug, a 
of some II ocksy reiving. 1699 Dampiek t oy II- 97 * 

Hockser is mounted on a good Horse, bred up to ihc po • 
Ibid., His Arms Isa Hocksing Iron.which is made m te 
shape of a Half Moon. /Hd. pS 'J he “J*” 

Hocksing-Horse, by the v eight of the I ole . . hatijs not. n 
always. T _ , 

t Horen, Ols. rare. V- ’ 

corresp. to OHG. h.Uslaba, MHO. hahscuc, 
raod.G. hacks, un, hcchwcg MD-. 
hescn-cn in same sense fi OHG. kahsitia, MDa. 
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haesstne hough-sinew).] traits. To hough, to ham- 
string; = Hough-sinew v. (More frequently 
shortened to Hox v., q.v.) 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 139 Sche putte hir 
nurri . . for to fi3te a3enst J>e accuser.. whiche Jjoni} Goddes 
grace, he hamme i*Kut and hoxened, overcome accusour. 

Hoy (hoi), sb. 1 Also 6-7 hoie, hoye, 7 itoigb, 
buy. [app. ad. MDu. hoei, pi. hoeyen (Venvijs 
and Verdam), var. of hoede , hcude , hucdc, mod.Du. 
f betide, hen, whence also obs. F. hen ( Jal). Ulterior 
origin unknown.] ‘ A small vessel, usually rigged 
as a sloop, and employed in carrying passengers 
and goods, particularly in short distances on the 
sea-coast 1 (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bhl). 

1495 Fasten Lett. N o. 937 III. 388 An hoye of Dorderyght. 
X497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (i8o6> 95 An hoy of Andwarpe. 
1562 Act 5 Elis. c. 5 § 9 English Hoys and Plats may cross 
the Seas as far as Caen. X605 B. Jonson Volpone rv. i, 
Your Hoigh Carries but three men in her, and a boy. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia vl 228 Holland and Ze!and..hath.. 
twenty thousand satle of Ships and Hoies. x66x Pefys 
Diary 16 June, To hire a Margate Hoy. a 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais in. In, 429 Crears .. Huys, Catches, Capers, and 
other Vessels. 1794 Rigging <5- Seamanship I. 227. Hoys 
and Lighters are vessels with one mast, and sometimes a 
bowsprit; abaft the mast is a gaff-mainsail, before it a fore- 
sail, and a jib upon the bowsprit. __ 1806-7 J* Beresford 
Miseries Hunt. Life (1826) xvui. xxiii. 173 A coach as long 
and as crowded as the Margate Hoy. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Werd-bk. s.v., In the naval service there are gun-hoy, 
powder-hoy, provision-hoy, anchor-hoy, all rigged sloop- 
fashion. 

tb. jocularly. A hear'}' or clumsy person. Obs. 
1607 Dekker & Webster North-w. Hoe 11. i, I heare 
trampling : 'tis my Flemish Hoy. 

C. Comb. (See also Hoyman.) 
x6i2 Dekker If it be not good Wks.' 1873 III. 358 A whole 
Hoy-full are Landed. <11618 Raleigh Obscrv. in Rent. 
(1661) 167 They [the Dutch] have .. Ships called Boyers, 
Hoybarks, Hoyes, and others.. 2714 Mandeville Fab. 
Bees (1725) I- 321 Low conversation in hoy-boats and stage- 
coaches. 1757 W. Thompson R. N.Advoc. 48 A Hoy Load 
of. . Flags was sent. 

Hoy (hoi), int. (sb.%) Also 6 hoyghe, 7 - hoi, 
8 - hoay. [A natural exclamation.] A cry used 
to call attention; also to incite or drive beasts, 
esp. hogs. In nautical language (also written 
hoay) used in hailing or calling aloft. (Cf. Ahoy.’) 

1 393 Lancl. F. PI. C, ix. 123 And holpen to erie ]>\s half 
acre with ‘hoy l troly ! lolly * [A. viz. zoo Hey 1 trolly-lolly ! 
B. vi. ti 8 howl trolli-lolli !]. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
176 Wordes . . derived from the nature of thynges. As . . 
when one would seme galant, to crie hoigh, whereby also is 
declared courage, a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w . Pohvart 
12 1 Hoy, hurson, to hell. 1617 Minsheu Duct or. Hoi, a 
word vsed in driuing hogges. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. 
Clergy 11. ii. Wks. (1648) 721 Away nasty C. E. transformed 
by Circe ! Hoy ! back to her Styes, yea thine ! 1769 

Falconer Diet. Marine s.v. Holloa, If the master intends 
to give any order to the people in the main-top, he calls, 
Mam-top, hoay I To which they answer. Holloa 1 1810 
Sporting Mag. XXXV. 213 He hallooed, hoy, stop 1 1862 
Totten Naval Text Bk. (N. V.) 340 Hoay, an exclamation, 
to call attention, as * Ship-hoay 1’ 

B. as sb. A call of ‘ hoy ! 1 
1641 Brome Jovial l Crew iv. ii, Here’s a Wedding with 
a witnesse, and a Holy-day with a hoigh. 1850 W Jamie 
Stray Effus. 76 The fisher’s * Hoy * was heard afar, 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. viii, I see your young man. .chopping 
at the flies on the window-sill.. and I give him a Hoy I 

Hoy, [f. Hot /«/.] 

X. trans. To urge on or incite with cries of ‘ hoy 1 1 ; 
to drive or convoy with shouts. 

C1536 Lyndesay Cotnpl. Bagsche 144, I gat none vther 
recompense Bot hoyit, & houndit of the toun. 1573 Tusser 
Hush. lvii. (1878) 130 Hoy out isir carter) the hog fro thy 
wheel e. c 1590 D. MoysieMc/w. Affairs Scott. (1830) 37 He 
wes oppinlie onbeset by . . rascalis of the toun, and howeid 
out of the toun by flinging of stones at him. a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Dev. Foetus vi. 70 The hevy saulis ax had to hevin ; 
The light, alace, ar hoyde to hell. 1785 Burns Halloween 
xxiii, They hoy't out Will, wi* sair advice. 

2. intr. To call ‘hoy ! 1 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Mr. _ Watkins lottle ii. Quite 
hoarse with hoi-ing and imprecating. 

Hoy, obs. form of Hue. 

11 Hoya (hoi'a). Bot. [mod.Bot.L., from the 
name of Thomas Hoy, an English gardener (died 
1 S 21 ).] A large genus of climbing herbaceous 
plants (N.O. A sclepi adduce) , bearing dense umbels 
of fleshy or waxen flowers, pink, white, or yellow ; 
commonly known as honey -plants, wax-plants , or 
wax-flowers. They are natives of southern Asia, 
the Malay archipelago, and Australia, and are 
cultivated in greenhouses for their beauty. 

[x8x6 J. Maher in Trans. Hortic . Sec. II. 197 0 heading ) 
On a remarkable property of the Hoya Carnosa.] 1851 
Illustr Catal. Gt. Ex/iib. 972 Hoya, or wax flower. xB8x 
Mrs. C. Praed Policy 6- P. I. xii Native jessamine and 
waxen hoya shed their fragrance in the air. 1894 Black- 
more Perlycross 446, I have almost spoiled that truss of 
Hoya. 

Hoy buck, corrupt form of Hautboy, Hobot, 
1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China (1854) H. 47 The 
instruments which they commonly do vse are hoybuckes, 
comets, trompets, lutes. 

Hoyda, -day, obs. forms of Hey-day int. 

+ Hoyde. Oh. Abbrev. of, or error for, Hoyden. 
1636 H EYw-000 Left's Mistr. u. "Whs. rS 74 V. 112 Harken 
oh you hoydes, and listen oh you Illiterates. 


Hoyden (hoi'deri), si. ( a .) Also 6-8 hoy don, 
7-S hoidon, 7-9 hoiden. [Found c 1600 (not. in 
Shahs.); origin uncertain. ? Connected with Hoit v. 

Skinner’s conjectured derivation from Ger. and Du. heide 
heathj Du. he i den. in Kilian ‘ heydcn x homo agrestis et incul- 
tus \ is perh. not impossible; but evidence is wanting.] 
fl. A rude, ignorant, or awkward fellow; a 
clown, boor. Obs. 

2593 Nashe 4 Lett. Ccnfut. 58 The hoyden and pointing 
stock of recreation of Trinitie hall. 1597 1st Pt. R eturnfr. 
Parjtass. 11. i. 833 I’le make every hoydon bestowe a fatringe 
on his dore^his wall, his windowe. c x6oo Day Begg. Bed- 
nail Gr. 11. ii. (*88ii 40 A sort of Momes and Hoydons that 
know not chalice from cheese. 1611 Cotcr., Badault, a 
foole, dolt, sot . .gaping hoydon. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. 
(1851) 364 Shall I argue of conversation with this hoyd’n? 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlvj.The poor Devil.. was made 
a common Laughing-Stock by the gaping Hoydons. 

2. A rude, or ill-bred girl (or woman); a boisterous 
noisy girl, a romp. 

1676 Wycherley Ft. Dealer ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 1x3/2 T#ien 
Mrs. Hoyden, that calls all People by their surnames. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hoicion, a clownish ill-bred Wench. 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 13 P 1 She was so ungainly in 
her Behaviour, and such a laughing Hoyden. 1744 Mrs. 
Delany in Life <$• Corr. 323 She is daughter to my lord 
Tyrone, such another slatternly ignorant hoyden I never 
saw. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 183 An elegant fashion- 
able girl, and as far removed from a romp and a hoyden as 
it is possible to conceive. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 170 
Hoydens covered with sand and seaweed. 

B. attrib . or adj. Belonging to, of the character 
of, or resembling a hoyden ; inelegant in deport- 
ment, roystering, hoydenish. 

1728 Young Love Fame v. 477 They throw their persons 
with a hoyden air Across the room, and toss into the chair. 
1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. vii. 290 The jokes 
and hoideu tricks which knots of young women indulged 
themselves in. xB6x Tulloch Eng. Purit. ii. 253 The 
wilful and hoyden blood of their mother. 

Hence Hoydenhood, the condition of a hoyden ; 
Hoydenism, the Character or manners of a hoy- 
den, hoydenishness. 

1824 Scott St. Renan's vi, In her maiden state of hoyden- 
hood. 1886 Mrs. Hungerford Green Pleas, Grey Grief 
I. iv. 71 A fatal tendency towards hoydenism. 

Hoy 'den, v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To play the 
hoyden. Hence Hoydening vbl . sb. and ppl. a. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 12. 3/x A Strong dock’d Buck- 
some Quean, Who Hoidons over Parsons-Green. 11748 
Richardson Clarissa (x8n) IV. 221 Did she never from 
girlhood to now, hoyden? 2758 Gray Let. to Stonhewer in 
Mason Mens. (1807) II. 124 Primness and affectation.. has 
turned to hoydening and rude familiarity. 1806-7 J. Beres- 
ford Mis. Hunt. Life (1826) v. xviii, Hoydening abbesses. 

Hoydenish (hoi*cleniJ), a. [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
Having the character or manners of a hoyden; 
belonging to, or characteristic of a hoyden. 

1780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary Apr., The young lady . . half 
tonish, and half hoydenish. 18x5 W. Irving in Life <5- Lett. 
(1864) I. 343. Mrs. Mardyn . . vulgar without humor, and 
hoydenish without real whim and vivacity. x86r Whyte 
Melville Good for Nothing 11 . xlii. 195 Her_ somewhat 
hoydenish manner had acquired repose and dignity. 

Hence Hoy&enisliness. 

1B58 Miss M block TJi. ab. Worn. 22 Tacitly suggestive of 
hoydenishness. 1863 Holme Lee A. War lei gh III. 253 
Her Mamma quite openly deplored her hoydenishness. 

Hoyes, obs. Sc. f. Oyez. HoyfFer, obs. f. 
Heifer. Hoyke, obs. f. Huke. 
t Hoyle. Archery. Obs. A mark made use of 
by archers when shooting at Rovers. 

26x4 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. Ill, F iv b, Gold sets vp markes, 
Hoyles, pricks for any Ayme. 1623 Drayton Pcly-olb. 
xxvi. 334 [Robin Hood and his men] At long-buts, short, and 
hoyles, each one could cleave the pin. x8ox T. Roberts 
Eng. Bowman 226 Hoyle. 1845 Anecd. Archery , Glossary 
388 Hoyle , a short moving mark. 

Hence Hoyling vbl. sb. or ppl. a. 

1590 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) III. 63 My vewe bowe 
w tb the redd handle and all my hoyling arrowes. 

HoyUe, obs. north, form of \V hole. 

Hoyman (hoi-mam), [f. Hot sb? + Man.] A 
man in charge of a hoy ; the master of a hoy. 

1666 Pepys Diary 13 June, A hoyman’s daughter. 1781 
Sir W. Jones Bailments Wks. 1799 VI. 669 It soon became 
necessary for the Courts to declare, as they did in the reign 
of James I, that a common hoyman, like a common wag- 
* goner, is responsible for goods committed to his custody. 

Law Times LXXX. 128/2 The defendant was simply 
a hoy man , unprotected by bill oflading or charter-party. 
Hoyne, var. Hone sb. and v. ; obs. Sc. f. Oven. 
Hoys, obs. f. Whose. Hoys(e, hoyss, obs. fl*. 
Hose. Hoyst, rare obs. var. Hoast. Hoyst- 
ings, obs. f. Hustings. Hoystyr, obs. f. Oyster. 
Hoyt, var. Hoit. 

Hoze, Hozier, obs. ff. Hose, Hosier, 

Hr-, a frequent consonant combination in OE. 
D^OTent. hr- Aryan £r-]. In initial hr-, the h 
•was lost in the transition to ME., in which and 
in modem Eng. the words begin with R : e. g. OE. 
hrxfjt t hrJod, brings hrdf, hning, hr}rg t now 
Raven, Reed, Ring, Roof, Rung, Ridge. 

Hu, obs. f. How, Hue. Hua, obs. f. Who. 
Huam, obs. f. Whom. Huanaco, var. Gua- 
naco. Hu as, obs. f. Whose. 

Hub* (hnb). Forms: 6 hubbe, 8 hubb, Jr- 
hub. [Origin unascertained. 


Skeat would identify with Hob sb? If the various senses 
belong to the same word, the common notion would appear 
to be ‘boss’, * (rounded) protuberance’.] ^ 

+ 1. The Hob of a fire-place. Obs. 

1511, x6oo, a 1825 [see Hob sb? ij. 

2. The central solid part of a wheel from which 
the spokes radiate, and which rotates on (or with) 
the axle ; the nave. 

• Although used by Blithe in 1649, and (from him) by several 
17th c. writers, and in Bradley’s Fain. Did. 1725 (s.v. Elm) 
this word appears to have been merely dialectal, being un’ 
recognized by the Dictionaries till the igth c., when it 
appears first in the American Webster 11828) and Worcester 
(1846). It has received literary currency mainly from 
O. W. Holmes, and has recently become generally known 
in connexion with bicycles. Forby gives under hob, bub 
(besides the entry cited below) the alleged meaning ‘tie 
hilt or guard of a weapon ’, with which he connects up to 
the hub , ‘ as far as possible ’ ; this phrase is in American use 
associated with the hub of a wheel, as implying ‘deeply, to 
a great extent, inextricably involved 
1649 Blithe Eng. Intprov. Impr. (1652) 167 [The Elm] 
the best wood in England, for Wheelwrights Nathes or 
Hubs for wheels. 1675 Grew Anat. Plants (1682} 287 The 
particles of Salt stick in them, as the Spokes do jn the 
Hub of a Wheel, or as the Quills in the Skin of a Porcupine. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hob, Hub, the nave of a 
wheel. 1828 Webster, Hob, hub , the nave of a wheel (citing 
Washington). 1831 in Harped* 21/^.(1884 ] July 277/1 [They] 
talked.. of being ‘up to the hub’., for General Jackson. 
5854 Caroline Thomas Formingdale 81 The mud’s up to 
the hubs in some spots. 1870 Eng. Meek. 7 Jan. 414/1, 1 do 
not . . see what prevents the whole head, sails, hub, tail and 
all from being blown . . off [the windmill). x88a Bazaar 
Exch. ff M. 15 Feb. 174 Spokes, rim, and hub are all one. 
1897 Wesint. Gaz. 22 Nov. 7/3 It.. prevents the back uheel 
from getting out of line, as so frequently happens with most 
of the hubs now in use. 

+ b. The centre or boss of a target ; fig. a mark. 
a 1657 R. Loveday Lett . (1663) 221 The Proverb sayes, 
The blind man sometimes hits a Crow; but adjanuam vir- 
tutis excubant labor &• sudor', and that's the hubbe 1 aimat. 

3. transf. and fig. That which occupies a position 
analogous to the hub of a wheel a central point 
of revolution, activity, life, interest, etc. 

Applied to Boston, U. S., and playfully to other places, 
1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Brtakf.-t. vi, Boston State- 
House is the hub of the solar system. You couldn't pry 
that out of a Boston man, if you had the tire of all creation 
straightened out fora crow-bar. 1863 Kingsley IVater-Bab. 
viii. 299 Next he came to the centre of creation (the hub, 
they call it there), which lies in latitude 42*21 south, ana 
longitude 108*56 east. X869 Boston Herald Dec. (farmer), 
He is to have a quintette club of amateurs with him. from 
the Hub. 1876 Daily News 18 Jan. (Farmer), Calcutta 
swaggers as if it were the hub of the universe, i&tt J. 
Colborne Hicks Pasha 9 This is the hub, so to speak, of 
what Canon Farrar calls the three great volcanic centres 
of religion— -Sinai, Jerusalem, and Mecca. 1894 If? mm. 
Gas. 29 Oct. 3/2 This idea is the hub of the piece. 1897 
Strand Mag. Sept. 293/2 The spider.. sits unconcerned but 
watchful in the centre or hub of her snare, 

4. Technical and local uses : 

a. Die-sinking. A cylindrical piece of steel on which 
the design fora coin is engraved in relief. b. rluimrg- 
A short piece of pipe with a bell at each end, used 10 
joining pipes in line or at an angle. C. An abrupt) 
raised piece of ground, a stumbling-block. G- A tnicx 
sod. ©. A block for stopping the wheel of a veiucie. 
f. A small stack of hay ( Craven Dial. 1828). . 

a. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Ex/iib. 628 The making ol 
‘hub ' or copy of the die in steel, .used for the correction 
duplicate copies of the die. 1875 Knight Dfit, pit * 
Hub. .2. ( Die-sinking .) After hardening, the hub is u. 
to make matrixes, from which are made punches wn 
impress the dies used in coining. 2879 H. Phillips * 
Notes Coins 1 Upon the hub the portrait is cut w 
relievo by a machine. 

C. 2669 Bunyan Holy City (ed. Offbr) III. 
shall be a smooth face upon the whole earth, 
hills, and holes, shall now he taken away. 1828 C * 
Dial., Hub, an uneven piece of ground in a w°w* . 
Webster, Hub . . a rough protuberance or projecting 
struction ; as, a hub in the road {l/.S). , .4 

d. 3828 Craven Dial., Hub. a thick square sod, pare 
off the surface of a peat bog, when digging * or P® ats ' 

is sometimes dried for fuel, but it is inferior to the P 1 

e. 18S6 S. C. Buses Gloss. Ton, is. Hub, r> bl<x* 

of great service upon railways, and employed to 5 p 
wheels of carriages. , *, 

5. attrib. and Comb., as (sense l) " u "' e ! V 

(sense 2 ) hub-borer , -jlangc, -sprocket, etc.; 
deep adj., adv. ; hub-band, a metal band 0 
inforce a wooden hub of a wheel. • . 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Ex hit. 1458 The rims f>g T{ch „. 
bands represent a wreath in silver. 1895 Casstti 
Educ.V. 190/1 Bronze hub-bands with speed nith 
used by the Romans. .2897 H. Porter 1870 

Grant xxvi. 415 The mud was nearly huo-a H* £ re> 
Swaledale Gloss., *IIub-end, the hob at the 5 n j s 0 f 
place. 2875 Knight Did. Mech. s.y./Lht in . lw . een 
the spokes are secured in a mortised nang«*t> P* 
which and the *hub-flanges are anti*fnction ^° ’ rt w 

Daily News 23 Nov. 3/6 These studs .. . .h-t-ruo 

driving the enlarged *hub-sp rocket, at which po 
smoothly over an inner grooved puJlev. 

Hence (with ref. to Boston, U.S.: see 3 . J 
1S5S) Htrbhite, Hubbo -polls, HxibbopoRt , 

nonce-words . „ - ^^ive as 

1868 W. Boyd in Cambridge (Mass.) Tress, t P £>?<■ 
the face of a Hubbopohtan graduate-ma^ io«l / 5 

gregationa list (U. S.) 28 Apr. (Cent.), As wi Yj u bbite- 
veritable New Englander, and as a native-born », ^ 
Hub =. A playful abbreviation of husbam . 
Hubby. 
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HUCK-BACKED, 


i3i2 Combe Picturesque ix, All that’s passing, and has 
past, Since your dear Hub beheld it last, a 1845 Hood 
Clubs i, My female friends they all agree They hardly know 
their hubs. 

Hub a dub. [Echoic. Cf. dttb-a-ditb , mb-a - 
dub.'] The noise made by the beating of a drum. 

1777 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 7 Apr., There was an 
immense hub a dub, with drums and trumpets.. to proclaim 
his approach. 

Hubbaboo: see Hubbuboo. Hubber de 
hoy, obs. var. Hobbledehoy. 

Hubble-bubble (ho'b’I jbffb’l). [Reduplicated 
from Bobble, as suggestive of the sound.] 

1 . A rudimentary form of the oriental hookah in 
which the smoke bubbles through a coco-nut shell 
half- filled with water. 

Also applied to similar pipes, made of clay, glass, silver, etc. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 24 They esteeme much of 
Tobacco, and drinke it in long canes or pipes, called bubble 
bubbles. 1697 in J. T. Wheeler Madras in Old. Time 
(1861) I. 318 Each of whom sent two bottles of Rose-water, 
and a glass Hubble-bubble, with a compliment. 1840 New 
Monthly Mag. EX. 59 The use of an hubble-bubble, which, 
for continuance and monotony, comes as near to human 
garrulity as can be expected of anything mechanical 1879 
R. H. Elliot Written on Foreheads l. 160 The hubble- 
bubble passed from mouth to mouth. 

2 . A representation of a bubbling sound ; also of 
confused talk. 

X740 Dvche & Pardon Diet. (ed. 3), Hubble-Bubble, a con- 
fused noise made by a talkative person, who speaks so quick, 
that it is difficult to understand what he says or means. 
1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 533 Reprinting the whole of that 
hubble-bubble of words. 1853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. 
Wks. 1 . 68 My brother’s wrath had boiled over in such 
a hubble-bubble of epithets. 1885 LadyBrassey The Trades 
290 There was a considerable roll and hubble-bubble of the 
tides as we rounded the point. 1892 J. Payn Mod. Whitting - 
ton I. 33 The monotonous hubble-bubble of the instrument 
[the water-receptacle of the hookah). 

+ 3 . A piece of empty tattle. Obs. 

1720 T. Gordon Lett. Auih. Indep. Whig in Cordial for 
low Spirits (1751) II. 62 We may very well rank it among 
one of the Dr/s Hubble-Bubbles, and no one will deny him 
the amiable Character of a Publisher of Scandal 
4 . Turmoil, confusion (Grose Diet. Vttlg. T. 1 796). 
6 . attrib. 

1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s. v., A hubble-bubble fellow ; 
a man of confused ideas, or one thick of speech. 1827 
Bentham Whs. (1838-43) X. 323 A very hubble-bubble, 
trumpery creature. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt . Exhib. 687 
Figures of. .a hubble-bubble smoker, and a faquir. 1893 
W, B. Harris Joum. Yemen u. i. 149 A group of Arabs., 
chatting over a hubble-bubble pipe. 

Hubbleshow, -sliew, -shoo (hob’ljau, -fit). 
Sc. and north. Eng. Also 6 hoble-nhew, 8-9 
hobbleshow, -shnw. [Etymology obscure. 

The first element and the sense as a whole suggest those 
of early mod.Flem. hobbel-tobbel or hobbcl-sobbel, explained 
by Kiltan (1599)35 ‘tumultuously, confusedly, jn an uproar, 
promiscuously *, and hobbelcn-tobbclcn ‘ to be in an uproar, 
rouse a tumult’. Hubble is also given by Jamieson, as 
used in some parts of Scotland in the sense ‘uproar, 
tumult’; but we have no evidence carrying this back to 
1515, when hubbilschmv is found.) 

A tumult, disturbance, commotion, uproar, hubbub, 
a 1515 Inicrlud of Droichis in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 314 
Hiry, hary, hubbilschow! Se 3e not quha is cum now. 
1570 Levins Mauip. 1S0/23 An Hubbleshowe, tumullus. 
1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xlil 754 Quhat hubbilschow 
thair maist haue bene For the displacing of ane Pastour. 
1583 Inquisition in T. West Antiq. Furness xvii. (1805)227 
That no assaulte, nor hubleshow, be. made, sub pena iiir. 
\\\\d. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Slteph. v. i, That gars me think 
this hobleshew that's past Will end in nothing but a joke at 
last. 1820 Blachw. Mag. VII. 268 The coachman was so 
extortionate, that another hobbleshaw arose. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier Inher. xl, What a pleasant thing for a few friends 
to meet this way, instead of these great hubbleshews of 
people one sits down with now. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., 
Hublyshew , -shoo, a tumult, a crowd of disorderly persons. 
+ Hubble-sLubble. Ohs. rare. =prec. 

CX550 Dqctour Doubble Ale 178 in Hazl. E.P.P.l II. 3x2 
All was on a hubble shubble: There was drawing and 
dragging. There was lugging and latching. 

Hubbub (htrbub). Forms : 6 hooboube, 
-boobe, hoeboube, 6-7 who-, hu-, hobub, 7 
whoo-bub, whoopubb, hoobub, howbub, how- 
bub, hub hub, 7- hubbub. [In 1 6th c. hooboube, 
-boobe, often referred to ns an Irish outcry, and 
prob. representing some Irish expression. Cf. 
Gaelic ub! ub! jibub ! an interj. of aversion or 
contempt ; abu ! the war-cry of the ancient Irish. 

Connexion with hoop, whoop , has been suggested by 
Richardson ; but this was app. only a later association.] 

1 . A confused noise of a multitude shouting or 
yelling ; esp. the confused shouting of a battle-cry 
or * hue and cry * by wild or savage races. 

With Irish hubbub cf. Hubbuboo. The Welsh hubbub 
seems to have been (see quot. 1645) a ‘hue and cry' only. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Fastens 1. vi. 103 The! 
[Ichthiophagi of Afrike) flocke together to go drinche.. 
shouting as they go with an yrishe whobub. 1581 J. Bell. 
H addon's Answ. Osor. 326b, Mightier is the force of the 
Veritie..then that it can be dasht out of countenaunce with 
Irishe hooboobbes. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in 
Holtnshed II. 156 According to the custome of the countrie, 
the hobub or the hue and crie was raised. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. m. x. 43 They heard a noyse of many bagpipes shrill, 
And shrieking hwbubs them approaching nere. *600 W. 
Watson Decachordon ix. vfii.(i6o2) 327 With hallowes and 
howbubs, with whowbes, whowes, and outcries against all 
VOL. V. 


x6xx_Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 629 Had not the old-man come 
in with a Whoo-bub against his Daughter. 1612 T. James 
Jesuits Down/. 53 Hissed out the College with whouts and 
hobubs. cs6 13 Spelman Relat. Virginia 24 in Capt. J. 
Smith's Whs. (Arb.) p. cv, A great number Indians.. began 
with an oulis and whoopubb. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea xxvii. 58 Wee..gaue them the Hubbub, after the 
manner of the Indians, and assaulted them. 1645 Mercurius 
Civicus 28 Aug., Whereupon an hubbub is raised, and 5000 
together by the next morning [in Glamorganshire). 3667 
Milton P.L.i 1. 951 A universal hubbub wilde Of stunning 
sounds and voices all confus’d. 1680 Life Edw. II in Harl. 
Misc. I. 87 The bruit of this novelty, like a Welch hubbub, 
had quickly overtaken the willing ears of the displeased 
Commons. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe i. (1894) *9 
There issued . .a confused hubbub as of human voices. 

b. In milder sense : The mingled din of a crowd, 
or of a multitude of speakers heard at once. 

1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Jan., I felt myself already in 
Drury Lane [Theatre], amidst the hubbub of a first night. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 415 Its Exchange 
resounding with the endless hubbub of all the languages 
spoken by civilised men ; 1878 Seeley Stein II. 451 The 
hubbub, so new in Prussia, of Parliamentary discussion. 

2 . Noisy turmoil; confusion, disturbance; an 
instance of this; a tumultuous assembly or demon- 
stration ; a riot, * row \ 

1619 Fletcher M. TJwmas iv. ii, All the chambermaids 
in such a whobub. 1659 D. Pell Inipr. Srtx iBx note, 
Diogenes.. in his Tub, tumbled it up and down.. when the 
greatest, and best of Citizens were in an Hubbub and in 
Arms. x68z Bunyan Holy War Hi, They asked the reason 
of the hubbub and tumult. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 14 
A sudden uproar and hubbub ensued that defies description. 
2874 Miss Braddon Taken at Flood i. 15 The place will be 
in a fine hubbub, I suppose. 

3 . A name given by the New England colonists 
to a noisy game of the Indians. 

It was played with a platter and five small bones, with 
loud cries of hub, hub, hub. See N. <5- Q. Ser. 7, III. 472. 

1634 Wood New Engl. Prospects II. xiv. 85. 1760 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. Bay v. (ed. 2) 470 Another game 
they called hubbub, the same the French called jeu de plat, 
the game of the dish among the Hurons. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

2646 Nno Letanie (B. M.), From Irish Rebells, and 
Welsh hubbub-men, From Independents and their Tubmen. 
x86 8 Browning Ring <5- Bk. xi. 1193 There follows noise 
enough : from hubbub mouths. 

Hence Hubbub v., Hubbubisb a. nonce-wds. 

1812 H. & J.. Smith Ref. Addr., Rebuilding, Better 
remain by rubbish guarded, Than thus hubbubish groan 
placarded. 1831 Blachw. Mag. XXX. 83 x Huddled and 
hubbubbed into one chaotic sentence. 

Hubbuboo, -aboo (h»-b»b» 0 - Forms: 6 
hubba-, hubbobowe, 9- hubbub(b)oo, bub(b)a- 
boo ; also 8 ho-bo-bo-boo, 9 bubbubbubboo. 
[App. of same origin as prec. : cf. Irish abu ! 
the war-cry of the ancient Irish.] A confused 
crying or yelling ; esp. as a savage war-cry ; hence, 
a tumult, turmoil. 

1596 SrENSER State' Irel. Wks. (Globed 632/1 They come 
running with a terrible yelt and hubbabowe, as yf heaven 
and earth would have gone together, which is the very image 
of the Irish hubbabowe, which theyr kerne use at theyr first 
encounter. <7x730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. xxiiL (1754) II. 2x0 
Every now and then [they] break out into a hideous Howl 
and Ho-bo-bo-boo. *830 Examiner 353/1 The speech. . is like 
an Irish row.. It is a hubaboo, an affair of noise and blows. 
1B74 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynnc I. vii. 210 What a hubbuboo 
arose ! 1892 E. Lawless Grania II. viii. 151 Ocb, Mary 
Queen of Heaven, but that was a hubbuboo ! 

Hubby (hmbi), sb. [f. Hub sbf + -Y : cf. baby.] j 
A familiar colloquialism for Husband. 

^688 E. Ravenscroft London Cuckolds 28 Oh my hubby, 
dear, dear, dear hubby. 1798 Morton Seer, worth knowing 
Epil. (Farmer), The wife, poor thing.. Scarce knows again 
her lover in her hubby. 1803 True Briton in Spirit Pub. 
Jrnls. (1804) VII. 274 My dear Hubbey, this can’t make 
me sick. 1887 Pall Mall G . 23 July 11 In disputes between 
a hubby and his better half. 

Hubby, a. U. S. [f. Hub sb. 1 40 + -t.] * Full 
of hubs or projecting protuberances ; as, a road 
that has been frozen while muddy is hubby* 
(Webster 1864). 

x86o in Bartlett Did. Atner. 

Huberate, -ertie, obs. ff. Ubebate, Uberty. 
Hubnerite (h/rbnaralt). Min. [Named 1865, 
after Hiibner, who analysed it.] Tungstate of 
manganese, found in reddish-brown bladed crystals. 

1867 Atner. Jml. Sc. Ser. ii. XLIII. 123. 1868 Dana 
Min. § 611. 

Hubristic (hiwbrrstik), a. rare, [irreg. (for 
hybristic ) ad. Gr. v&ptOTitco? insolent, wanton, f. 
vppis outrage, contempt.] Insolent, contemptuous. 

1831 Let. in Russell Gladstone (1891) i. 17 The hubristic 
qualities of the tufted race. 1893 National Observer 30 
Sept. 50S/2 If tt is contemptuous .. to ignore the spoken 
word, why is it less hubristic to turn your back on the 
formal composition? 

Huc(c)n(e, Huchette, obs. ff. Hutch, -et. 

Hack (htfk), sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 5 
hoke(bone), 6 huc(bone'), huke(bane), 7 back- 
bone), 8 buke, 9 dial, bug, beuk, buck. [Ety- 
mology uncertain : see Afote below.] The hip, the 
haunch. 

x 7 S 3 W. Marshall Yorhsk. Gloss., Huhe , the huckle, or 
hip. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., I was wounded i’ th’ 
huck. x 63 o Tennyson Northern Cobbler iv. Once of 
a frosty night I slither'd an' hurted my huck. 


b. Huck-bone (hzrk J b ( ?an), the hip-bone or 
haunch-bone; = Huckle-bone 1. 

c 1^0 Partouope 4x66 The lyoun,.That flesch and skyn 
of hys hokebone Wyth hispawe didarace. 1508 Dunbar 
Fly ting w. Kennedie x8x Thy hanebis hirklis, with liuke- 
bams harth and haw. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 57 Se that 
they [fatte oxen] be soft .. vpon the hindennost rybbe, and 
vpon the huebone, and the nache by the tayle. 1657 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden ctx, Good for the pains in the Hips 
or Huck-bones, called the Hip-gout. 1828 Crazxn Dial;, 
Hug-baan, the hip bone. 1870 Swale dale Gloss., Heuh - 
beeatt , the hip-joint. 

c. Comb. Huck-backed (-j- hucki-backl), huck- 
sboulderedm^x., hump-backed, crnmp-shouldered. 

1631 Heywood 1st Pt. Pair Maid of West 11. i x 4 A little 
wee-man, and somewhat huckt.backt. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Huck-shouldered, hump-backed. 

[N ote. The origin of huck is obscure, and the chronological 
evidence leaves its historical relation to huck-bone , huck - 
back , huckle, huckle-bone, hvcklc-back , far from clear. For, 
while the compound huck-bone is found in 3440, huck itself 
is not cited till late in the 18th c. ; on the other hand, the 
apparent diminutive huckle, and its compound huckle-bone, 
are found soon after 1500. The two earliest examples, ME. 
hoke-bonc and Sc. hukc-banc, answer exactly in form to 
hook-bone but identity of huck with Hook sb. { , though not 
impossible, is not greatly favoured by the sense or phonology' 
of the group as a whole. It is possible that the origin is to 
be sought in the Teutonic root huh-. Auk-, hukk-, to be bent, 
whence MDu. huken and hitkken , MLG. hOken, ON. huket, 
to crouch, sit bent, sit on the haunches- When the body' is 
bent, the hip-joints play the chief part] 

Huck, sb* A commercial shortening of Huck- 
aback, q.v. 

X85X lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 513 Various samples of 
huck, dowlas, ticks, diaper, huck and twill dusters (eta). 
Huck (kz>k), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 5 huk, 
hukke, 6-7 hucke, 6- huck. [In form, the base 
of Huckster (q.v.), but the chronological evidence 
makes their actual relations difficult to determine. 

Huck has iterative derivatives, Hucker and Huckle, 
which favours its being an old word ; it agrees also in form 
and sense with Ger. diaL hockcn , hdeken, hucken to 
huckster : see Grimm.] 

intr. To higgle in trading ; to haggle over a 
bargain ; to chaffer, bargain. Also fig. To haggle 
over terms, to stickle. 

14.. Voc. in JVr.-Wulcker 566/36 Aucciottor, to hukke, 
1468 Medulla in Promp. Parv. 252 note, Auccionor, to 
merchaunt, and huk. a 1529 Skelton Poems, Now adayes 
as hucksters they hucke and they styck. 1530 Palscr. 
588/2, 1 love nat to sell my ware to you, you hucke so sore. 
1586 Earl Leicester Lett. (Camden* 323 It is noe reason 
for me to stand hucking with them for myself. <1 1592 H. 
Smith Serin. (16371 128 As Christ said to the woman of 
Samaria, when she huckt to give him water. 1642 Bp. Rey- 
nolds Israel's Petit. Thus men huck, and stand upon 
abatements with Christ in the Bargaine of Salvation. 1658 
Mani on Exp. Jude 2 As Pharaoh stood hucking with Moses 
and Aaron. X895 Glouccstcrsh. Gloss., Huck, to bargain, 
chaffer. 

b. quasi-/nw.r. 

x6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcviii. (1612) 388 Whose holy 
Noses ouer-hang at Markets, Staules, and Sacks, There 
hucking cheapth, here hearkening dearth, to set abroach 
their Stacks. 

Hence Hu'cking vbl. sb. and fpl. a. 

1551 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) Uh 365 Marry, the 
hucking is about money' matters. 3599 Mjnsheu Sp. Did., 
Recaton , a pinching or hucking fellow in buying or selling. 
a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) m. 20 A near, and hard, and 
bucking chapman shall never buy good flesh. 

Huckaback (hr kabrek). Also 8 hucen-, huk- 
ka-, hugaback, hag-a-bag, hngabag, 9 hugga- 
back, huck-a-back. [Origin unknown. 

Prof. Skeat has pointed out the close resemblance of the 
word to LG. hukkebak, Ger. huckepack , adv., in huckepack 
tragen to carry on the back, to carry’ (a child) pick-a-back, 
suggesting that it may have originally meant goods carried 
on the back, 4 pedlars ware ’. But there is no trace of the 
English sense German, nor of the continental origin of 
the material, which was in 17th c. a noted product of the 
North of England ; so that connexion cannot at present be 
assumed.] 

A stout linen fabric, with the weft threads thrown 
alternately up so as to form a rough surface, used 
for towelling and the like. 

1690 T. F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 12 A sort of Diaper made 
in England, and is very strong, called Huckaback. 1721 
New General Atlas 230 Darlington ..has a considerable 
Manufacture in Linen and the best Hugabacks. 1725 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. fi, Clean hag-a-bag I’ll spread 
upon his board. 1758 Johnson Idler No- 13 T ix That they 
may spin hukkaback for the servants table. 1769 De Foe s 
TourGt. Brit. III. 162 Darlington .. particularly excels in 
Huckabatks of ten Quarters wide, which are made no-whexe 
else in England. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. si, Warrington 
..has a particular market every week for the linen called 
huckaback, the manufacture of its neighbourhood. 1795 
J. Aikin Manchester 349 The weaving of sheeting, hagabag, 
window-sash and curtain line. X876 Miss Braddon J. Hag- 
gard's Dau. 1 . 6 With face smarting from the rigorous ap- 
plication of mottled soap and coarsest huckaback. 

b, attrib. , , 

1707 Lend. Gas. No. 4379/4 One Huckaback Table Cloth. 

1823 Scott Pcvcril XX i, Tbe table >vaJ covered J a cleen 
huckaback napkin- 1851 lllustr. Catal . Cl. E • S 
Tape and damask-bordered huckaback rowels- _ 

c as erf/, fig. That will stand wear and tear 
,759 Ltt.tcE. 

pood qualities are huckaback. , 7®5 A.*' - . Ysliaii 

As that furniture will no. last above a fortm 8 ht - I sludl 
prefer something more huckabact- __ , ^ r? ^ 

Huck-backed, -bone : s« H cck so .' banac. 
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+ Htrcker, sb. Obs. rare. In 5 hukker. [f. 
Hock v. + -kb', or back-formation from Huck- 
ster, q.v. (Perh. only a glossarist’s word.)] A 
petty dealer ; one who bargains or haggles. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wutcker 566/37 A uccionatoret A ucciona- 
trtx , an hukker & an hukkester. . 

- t Hu*cker, v. Obs. rare. [Iterative of Huck aj 
intr. To chaffer. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesyc 87 For his pryuate weal the so 
daylye too hucker. 

. Hucker-mucker, var. f. Hugger-mugger. 

t Huckery. Obs . In 4 hukkerye, hockerye, 
hokkerye, liukrie. [f. Hucker sb. or Huck v. : 
see -ery. Cf. also Hcckstery.] The business of 
a huckster. 

1377 Lange. P. PL B. v. 227 She hath holden hokkerye 
[v.rr. hukkerye, hukrie; C. hockerye, also huckerstrye ; A. 
hoxterye] al hire lyf tyme. 

Hackle (htrk’l), sb. Forms : 6 hokyll-, hocle-, 
hokkel-, huckel-, hockle-(bone), houkel, 6 - 
huckle. [In form, a dim. of Huck sbA Cf. the 
combinations hucklt-back, Huckle-bone, with the 
synonymous huck-back, buck-bone.'] 

1. The hip or haunch. (See also qnot. 1855 .) 
<2x529 Skelton E. jRumwyng+s The bones of her huckles, 
Like as they were with buckels Togyther made fast. 2541 R* 
Copland Guy don's Quest, Chirurg. I iij b, How many bones 
ar in y* buckles T Answers. After the very te there is but 
one, howbeit after dyuers partyes of it there are thre. 1561 
Hollybush Horn. Apoth, 7 If the disease were in ether of 
the houkels or shoulders. 1663 Butler Hud. i. ii. 925 
Getting up on Stump and Huckle, He with the Foe began 
to buckle. 1708 Loud. Gaz . No. 4402/4 A black Mare., 
branded TM. below the Huckle on the near Side. 1711 E. 
Ward Qulx. I. 295 Tho* he hurt her Haunch and Huckle. 
<7x815 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Huckles , the hips. 1855 
Ra.msbotham Obstelr. Med. 10 The Coccyx is called ver- 
nacularly the huckle or knuckle. 
f2. ?The hock of a quadruped. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 450 In the middle of 
the homs there is a little branch standeth out like a knob, or 
as a huckle in the hinder-part of a Beasts leg. 

3. Comb. Huckle-bock, a hump-back ; huckle- 
backed a hump-backed. 

<1x652 Brome Eng. Moor m. iii. Wks. 1873 II. 48 Of all 
Features and shapes, from the huckle-back*d Bum-crecper 
To the streight spiny Shop-maid in St. Martins. 1764 T. 
Brydges Homer Bravest. (1797) 1 . 72 Ulysses .. drove his 
broomstick with a thwack Upon Thersites’ huckle-back. 
1851 S. Judd Margaret xvii. (1871) 147 Diversities .. that 
gave a wavy huckle-backed character to the entire field. 

t Huckle, oA Obs. [f. Huck v. + -le iterative 
suffix.] intr. To haggle in bargaining. 

c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 53 They will him sell, 
and He not buckling stand. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 161 
After much base buckling, and rising by little and little. 
1655 Gurmall CAr. in Arm. 1. v.220 Wilt thou stand, .(and] 
buckle with him for a penny? 

Huckle, v. 2 dial. [f. Huckle jA] To* bend 
the body, to stoop : see quots. 

1840 Spur dens Suppl. Forby (E. D. S.), Huckle , to bend 
down with pain. 2854 W. Gaskell Led. Lane. Dial. 13 
In Lancashire, a person who stoops is said to ‘ huckle \ 

Huckleberry (hzrk’l|beri). US. [Conjectured 
to be a corruption of Hdbtlebebby, Whobtle- 
berry.] The fruit and plant of species of Gaylus- 
sacia (N.O. Vacciniacese . ), low berry-bearing shrubs, 
common in North America. Also applied to N. 
American species of the closely allied Vaccinium , 
more properly called blueberry. 

1670 D. Denton Descr. New York (1845) 3 The Fruits 
natural to the Island are Mulberries, Posimons, Grapes great 
and small, 'Huckelberries. 1796 Ned Evans II. 118 The 
chief dish is broth made of bears’ flesh, dogs, and huckle- 
berries. 1837 Hawthorne Twee-told T. (1851) I. xvi. 249 
To peddle out a lot of huckleberries. 1858 O. W. Holmes 
Aut. Break/, -t. 357 A small heap of solemn black huckle- 
berries. 1897 Wilus Flower. PL II. 384 The Vaccinium 
pennsyhianicum . . is called the blue huckleberry, 
b. altrib. and Comb. 

1751 J. Bartram Ob sent, Trav. Pennsytv. etc. 13 The 
land hereabouts is middling white oak and huckleberry 
land. 1851 Thoreau Autumn (1894) 8 The huckleberry 
bushes on Conantum are all turned red. 1854 Lowell 
Cambridge 30 Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 70 The greater 
part of wbat is now Cambridgeport was then (in the native 
dialect! a * huckleberry pastur \ <x 1862 Thoreau Cape Cod 
vii. (1804) X55 That kind of gall called Huckleberry-apple. 
1865 Whittier Snow-Bound 47 9 Dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 

Hence Htrcklebe^rryzng* vbl. sb gathering 
huckleberries. . , 

1721-2 in Temple ps. Sheldon Hist. North/eld , Mass. 
(1875) a6o By horse to go^ huckle-berryimj 006. 1883 

Leisure Hour 702/2, I have joined children in huckleberry- 
ing, thimbleberrying. .and bilberrying. 

Huckle-bone (ho k’^bAn). [See Huckle sb.] 
1. The hip- or haunch-bone of man or beast ; the 
ischium or whole os innominalum. (Rarely the 
head of the thigh-bone which turns in the hip-joint.) 

7527 Malory's Arthur xu. Jjj. (W. de W.) t The tore roue 
hym on the brawne of the thyghe vp to the huckle bone [ed. 
1485 hough-bone]. x 545 Raynold Byrth Manky nde (1564) 
44 The knitting togeather of the hocle bone with thelowest 
turning ioynt of tne loynes. . X547 B00RDE Brev. Health 
cccxv. X02 b, 'This infirmitie (Sciatica] doth come of hard 
lyenge on the hokyll bones. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , 
A cetabula,,. the hollo wnesse wherein the huckleboneturneth. 
1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong , La boiste de os, the pan 


wherein the huckle bone falleth. x6x«; Crooke Body of 
Man 807 The Thigh is that part which is betwixt the ioynt 
of the huckle bone and the knee. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 
67 Tydides . . hit him on the huckle bone, wherein Into the 
hip inserted is thethigh. <1 1722 Lisle Husb. (1752) 264 A 
beast should be wide between both huckle bones. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Prod. Agrtc. (ed. 4) IL 90 The hip or 
huckle bones should be wide apart, coming upon a level 
with the chine. 

2 . The astragalus or small bone which joints 
with the tibia, in the hock joint of a quadruped ; 
the knuckle-bone. 

1542 Udall j Erasitt. APoph. 163 b, ’AorpayaAoc is in 
Latin talus , and it is the little square huccle bone^ in 
the ancle place of the hinder legge in all beastes, sauing 
man. 16x3 T, Godwin Korn. Antiq. (1625) 113 Talus, an 
huckle-bone, such wherewith children play Cockall. 1652 
A. Ross Hist. World 1. ii. 6 The King presents him with 
some golden dice, or huckle bones to play withal!.. 2871 
Tylor Print. Cult. I. 74.Hucklebones or astragali were 
used in divination in ancient Rome. 1877 A r . W. Line. 
Gl., Huckle-bone , the astragalus, a small bone of a sheep, used 
for playing a game called . . 1 dibs \ The floors of summer- 
houses used frequently to be paved with huckle-bones. 
Hence Huckle -boned a. [see -ed-.] 

1683 Loud. Gaz . No. 1850/8 A black Gelding .. high 
HuckJe-bon’d. 

Hnckled (hc-k’ld), a. [cf. Huckle sb.] f a. 
(?) Jointed. Obs. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. n. i. (1668) 70 They [bulls] 
are. . big, round, and well hackled together in every member. 
b. Hunched, having outstanding joints. 

1893 National Observer 25 Mar. 468/1 The looseness [of 
the gown] made her shoulders seem huckled. 
f Huckler. Obs. Name of a kind of dance. 

16x7 Assheton Jml (Chetham Soc.) 45 A maske of 
noblemen, knights, gentlemen, and courtiers adore the 
king .. dancing the Huckler, Tom Bedlo, and the Cowp 
Justice of Peace. 

Hu*ckmuck. local. Also 5 huk-, 6 -mock. * A 
strainer used in brewing. It consists of a bundle 
of twigs, generally part of an old broom, placed 
at the bottom of the mashing-keeve or vat, to prevent 
the grains running out when the wort is drawn off* 
(Elworthy IV. Som. Word-bk. 1886). 

1472 Yatton Churchw. ytfcr.JSom. Rec. Soc.), For iiij 
hukmuckes vjt/, for hopyng Wid. 15x7 Ibid. 135 Payd for 
huckmocks vjd. 1825 Britton JV/l/sh. Gloss. (E .D. 9 .), 
Huckmuck, a kind of strainer used in brewing. 

Hucksheen, -shin, -son, var. of Hockshin, 
Huxen. 

Huckster (hp-kst3i),j^. Forms: 3 0m.hucc« 
ster, 4-5 hukstar, 4- huckster ; also 4-5 hok(e)- 
ster(e, hoxter, 5 howkster, hukstere, hukke- 
ster, huk-, hwkstare, (hoggester), 5-6 hook-, 
hukster, 5-7 hucster, 5-9 huxter, 6 booster, 
houkester, huckester, huckstar, 9 dial, huik- 
ster. [See Huck v. Although the series huck, 
hucker , huckster , corresponds formally with bake , 
baker , baxter , brew, brewer , brewster , etc., in which 
the verb is the starting-point, the late date of huck 
as compared with huckster , and the continental 
parallels of the latter, make difficulties. MDu. 
had hokester , hockster, early mod.Dtt. heukster , 
‘huckster* fem. j also MDu. hoeker , early mod. 
Du. heuker masc. *= MLG. hoker , mod.Ger. hdker , 
‘higgler, hawker, retailer, market-man, coster- 
monger'; none of these, however, appear to be 
known as early as our huckster . 

The origin of the Du. and Ger. words themselves is un- 
settled ; Ger., besides hdker, has hSke, hScke , MHG. Jtucke , 
MLG. hoke, to be referred, according to Kluge, prob. to 
hocken to squat, sit on the ‘hunkers’; but Venvijs and 
Verdam state grounds for connecting MDu. hoeker, hoekster 
rather with Du. hock a corner. The history is thus al- 
together obscure.] 

1 . A retailer of small goods, in a petty shop or 
booth, or at a stall ; a pedlar, a hawker, a. Ap- 
plied to a woman. 

<1x300 Sat. People Kildare xviii. in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
Hail be ge hob-esters dun bi he lake . . He is sori of his lif 
pat is fast to such a wif. 14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 692/42 
Hcc auxiatrix, a huxter. c 1475 Piet. Voc. Ibid. 793/29 
Hec ducionatrix , a hoxter. 1851 MayneReid Scalp Hunt. 
ix. 70 The women, light-hearted hucksters. 

. b. Without distinction of sex. (The ordinary 
use.) locally in specific senses :• see quots. 1858-77. 
0x200 Ormin 15817 Forr patt te33 turrndenn Godess hus 
h uc csteress hope. ^387 Trevisa Higden 1. lx. 
(Rolls) II. 171 pey beep., in gaderyne of catel hoksters 
[v.r. hucksters] and tauerners. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 252/z 
Hwkstare,. . auxionator, aiixionatrix. 1483 Gild Bakers 
Exeter in Eng. Gilds 337 To make serche . . att all hog- 
gesters houses with-yn the Juris-diccion of the said Cite. 
*534 More Treat, on Passion Wks. 1304/1 A substanciall 
merchaunt and not an hukster. 1591 Percivall Sp. Did., 
Regatonear, to sell pedlerie ware, to play the hucster. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 29 Wee buy our molten 
tallowe. .of the hucksters and tripe-wives. 1705 Hickerin- 
gill Pnest-cr. u. vi. 62 The throwing down of a Hucksters 
App.es by a Fisher-Boy. 185S Simmonds Did. Trade, 
Huckster, an inferior dealer or minor trader; a hawker or 
xl^Ht ven ^or of goods with a pack, box, or tray. 1877 
H oldrrnesx Gloss., Hucksthers , dealers in farm produce, who 
attend the markets to purchase from the producers for the 
purpose of retailing it out again to small customers. 2889 
= 8 Dec., From the great shops in Regent Street 
an< *<-k°- S lrc? t to the smallest huxters’ in the slums, there 
are Christmas presents in the windows. 
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c. As term of reproach: A regrater, an engrosser 
of com, etc. ; a broker, a middleman. 

[a 1400 Burgh Laws lxvi. in Sc. S/at. 1 . 346/1 Hulcstarisht 
byisand scllis agane to wynnjngsal nocht by ony thing before 
pat undern be rungyn in wynter and mydmome in somer.) 

1573-80 Baret Aly. H707 An Huckster: aregnueria 
seller by retaile : a wifler, propola . 1580 Hollyband Treat. 
Fr. Tong, Dardanier, an huckester, he that kepeth coree 
till it be deare. 2595 Duncan A/p. Etymol. (E. D.S.h 
Mango, interpolator, a hukster, a regrator, 1612 T. Tavlos 
Comm. Titus i. 11 Such as by fraud and base arts play the 
hucksters to enhanse the price. 2630 Lennard tr. Charrorlt 
IVisd. 1658)49 It is the great Intermcdler and Huckster, 
by which we traffick. ^ 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s.Avtmevt, 
Ser. <y Com . 78 Marriage Hucksters, or Wife-Brokers. 

2. transj \ and fig. A person ready to make his 
profit of anything in a mean or petty way ; one 
who basely barters his services, etc., for gain ; a 
mercenary; an ovevreacher of others. 

*553 Grimalde Cicero’s Offices 1. (1558) 18 No hucsten cf 
warre warremen as we bee. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. 
(1851) 350 Wee have it .. as good cheap, as any hucster at 
law, newly set up, can possibly afford. 1673 Vain Insolency 
Rome 5 With what craft, and artifice, the Romish Hucksters 
endeavour to seduce the people of our Church of England 
. . to the Communion of Rome. 2842 Rogers Introd Burke's 
Wks. (1842) I. 9 Mr. Hamilton, who managed the whole 
matter in the true spirit of a political huckster, hsU the 
meanness to accept this offer. x868 Miss Braddon Char- 
lotte's Inker. 1. i, 7 , 1 am no huckster, to sell my daughter 
lo the best bidder. 

1 3. Phrase. In huckster's hands ( handling ) : in 
a position in which it is likely to be roughly used 
or lost ; beyond the likelihood of recovery. Obs. 

1581 Rich Farewell D ivb, We will returne to his wife, 
who was lefte in hucsters handelyng (as you haue heard). 
a 1592 Greene Afphonsus 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 226/2 The crown 
is lost, and now in hucksters’ hands. 1687 R. L’Estrance 
Answ. Diss. 21 They are gotten into Hucksters Hands, and 
there's No coming off without a Scratch’d Face. <11700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v., In Huckster's Hands, at a 
desperate Pass, or Condition, or in a fair way to be lost. 
1738 Swift Pol.^ Conversat. 63 Madam, he shall ne'er have 
it (a Handkerchief] again ; *tis in Huckster’s Hands. 

4. Comb . , as huckster-booth ; hucksler-likendyM^ 


huck 

Glanvill . __ 

discredit any man’s ware, to recommend mine own. 
Blackie Homer % Iliad I. iox The huckster-booths of the 
Lawnmarket. 1870 Standard 13 Dec., He only mulcted 
nations, and did not hucksterlike fine every little open town 
he came across. 

Hence Huckster dom, nonce-wd. [see -DOir.J. 
1886 Pall Mall Budget 8 July 28/2 From the hucksterdom 
of his environment. 

Huckster, v. [f. Huckster j£.] 

X. intr. To bargain, haggle, lit. and fig 
X592 [see Huckstering ppl. a.), a 1665 J. Goodwin FiUf 
iv. the Spirit (1867) 319 Be ingenuous and noble towards 
God, and not stand picking and huckstering with 
hearts to know how you must do to escape hell fire, im 
Burke Sp. Cone. Awer. Wks. 111-57 Despotism ljdij 
obliged to truck and huckster. 1855 Motley ButctiMr- 
iv. 1. II. 522 The estates .. irritated the Prince or urang 
by huckstering about subsidies. x86x Sala Dutch l id. x* 
336 A dunghill of vanity for chapmen to huckster over. 

2. irans. To traffic in, in a petty way; to retii 
or expose for sale (esp. in small quantities); to 
bargain over. Also, to adulterate. 

1642 T. Hill Trade 0/ Truth 37 This graduall Hue wr- 
ing up the purity of truth. 2670 Milton Hist- 
(1847) 502/2 Some who had been called from shops ano ^ 
houses . . to sit in supreme councils and committees • ■ 
huckster the commonwealth. 1677 Gale Ort.Ca 1 } •* * 

19 Such as hucstered and made merchandise of GhnsL Tr 
Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 1 . 129 The sealed foun 
of royal bounty, which had been infamously nionop° , 1 
huckstered. 1879 Farrar St. Paul[i 883) 54 I ^ I ' ede ^ j c t 
workers who had huckstered and adulterated 
God. 2808 Humanitarian XI. 357 A man .. n uc 
cheap lolfypops to the small fry of the Board bcnoO' 1 , 

tHu-cksterage. Obs. rare-'. [faee-AOE.j 
Huckstering, bargaining, trafficking. 

X641 Milton Reform, ii. (1851). 68 The gentle and «. 
volent mediocritie of Church-maintenance, without 
noble Hucsterage of pidling Tithes. . •, 

Hnxtsterer. [f. Huckster 
who hucksters ; a retail dealer, a petty tratnCA • 
X724 Swift Consid. etc. -in Fraud 
T hose Huckstered, or Money-jobbers, will be foun 
sary if this Brass Money is made current. x86* . rerS 

tan Beaten Paths II. 246 They become niere n . jrC 

of wit, the retail dealers in a commodity for wn . 

are few wholesale houses. 1874 Motley Barneve 
192 A venal hucksterer of his country's hk crt,c f* 4. 

Hu*cksteress f -tress. £f. Huckster sOA 
-ess.] A female hutister or petty traffick • 
x6xx Cotgr., Regratiere, an HucksteresseJ also 
teresse. x8xx Morning Post 30 Aug. in frantldf 

(1812) XV. 322 The huckstress .. threw one arm 
over Mr. B.*s head. 2851 Hawthorne Ho. orr * vcr y 
(1883) 56 The immemorial lady, .reduced now, 
nouse, to be the hucksteress of a cent-shop. Hl'CK* 

Huckstering* (hu-kstariij), vbl.sb. IJ* g .. 
stbb v. +-IWG 1 .] The action of the ^erb . 
ster; petty trafficking; sordid dealing? 

1647 Tkapf *Comm. Mat/.xxi. 13 ^“^A\ uck viII S i3S Thc 
things. 2797 Burke Regie. Peace V Ijijt.Lrf- 

spirit of huckstering and barter. 1858 . - ornt ]eai« 

III. xiii. 80 From ihe wholesale purchases of t jfaftd. 

to the huckstering of the wandering peomr. huckstcdnS 
Exam. 27 Nov. 5/2 The process of diplomatic 
by correspondence. 
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Htrckstering, ppl. a. [f, as prec. + -IN'G 
That hucksters ; trafficking, hawking, haggling. 

159a G. Harvev Pierce’s Super. 375 A broking and huck- 
stering penne. a 2661 Fuller Worthies, Northumbld. n. 
308 Huckstering Husbandmen, who properly may be termed 
Knaves in grain. 1808 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XIII. vi. 202 
We know you to be a huckstering nation. 1858 Hughes 
Scouring White Horse 106 Half way up , . I found an old 
huckstering woman and a boy in great trouble. 

t Htrcksterize, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Huckster 
sb . -f -iZE.j a. (rafts. To deal with as a huckster ; 
to adulterate, b. intr. To play the huckster. 

1646 S, Bolton Arraigtvn. Err. 21 There are such who 
hucsterise the word, adulterate, sophisticate the word. 3660 
Fisher R us ticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 6x4 Hirelings that 
hucksterize and deal deceitfully about the Word of God. 

Huckstery (hfkstari). Forms: see Huck- 
ster. [f. Huckster sb. + -v.] 

1 . The trade or business of a huckster ; the place 
in which he carries on his trade ; plur. the goods 
dealt in by him (cf. groceries). 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 341 Heo hah holden hoxterye 
f C. vii. 233 huckustrye] his Elleuene wynter. i6xz Cotgr., 
Regratcmcnt , a.. mending, or tricking vp of old things for 
sale ; hucksterie. 18*6 Blackiv. Mag. XIX. Pref. 20 In the 
very shops and huxteries of our remotest townsand villages. 
1833 Frasers Mag. VIII. 280 A dealer in various articles, 
which, .we shall call huxteries. 

2 . Petty bargaining, haggling ; stickling. 

1 662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Orlat. 243 A more slow 
and delicate digestion doth loath all things, as it were with 
much huckstery.^ Ibid. 308 Great eaters, and those who 
are brought up with dainty huckstery, are.. notably lean. 

3. attrib. 

1824 Galt Rothelan 1. 1. vi. 55 Under the pent-house of a 
huxtry shop. 1897 IVeslm. Gas. 12 June 4/3 The huckstery 
scheme of the Indian Government, spoken of as the Durand 
Treaty. 

Huckt-backt : see Huck sb. 1 
Hind (hud), sb.' 1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 
?h.udd(o, pi. huddes. [Origin uncertain. 

It has been conjectured to be a dial, form of Hood, corresp. 
to the current pronunc. of blood, flood, and Sc. wud=wood\ 
but against this there are many considerations, connected 
with the age, use, and locality of the word, its non-inter- 
change with hood in other senses, etc. If it was an (un- 
recorded) old word, it might be a deriv. of the Teut. root 
hud-, hiid-, to cover, whence huiev b M hut , and perh. house , 
husk. In sense hud is identical with MDu. houde 4 tunica, 
concha, cortex, siliqua, calyx, et spica cf. boon- houde bean- 
hull (Kilian) ; but this is a deriv. of houden , to Hold.] 

The husk or sheath of a seed ; the hull or shell of 
a fruit ; a pod or seed-vessel ; f fig- an empty per- 
son who has* nothing in him 7 . (See also quot. 1 S93.) 

1308 TrEvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixv. (Tollem. MS.), pe 
stalke [of wheat) is biclippid with leues and huddes [ed. 3535 
hulles). 3549 Latimer 3 rd Serin, bef. Edits. VI (Arb.) 84 
Ye hoddy peckes, Ye doddye poulles, ye huddes, do ye 
heleue hym? 3578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xli. 711 Almondes.. 
blanched or made cleane from their skinnes or huddes. 1622 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 87 They have hudds as our 
beans, a 1722 Lisle Husb. >1757) 126 (E. D. S.) Hood . the 
outer coat of a seed. 3790 Grose Provinc. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Hud , the husk of a nut or walnut. Glouc. 1876 Oxfordsh., 
Gloss., Hud , a pea-shell. 1882 Jago Cornish Gloss., Hud, 
or hull, a shell, as of 3 nut. 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss,, Hud (1) 
The husk of a walnut, skin of a gooseberry, shell of a pea or 
bean, etc.. .(3) A finger-stall or finger of a glove. 

Hence Hud v. dial, (rat is., to shell. 

3790 Grose Provinc. Gloss, (ed. 2), To hud , to take off the 
husk. Glouc. 1890 Berksh . Gloss, s. v., Get them warnuts 
hudded. 3893 S. E. Wore. Gloss, s. v., I a bin a 'uddin 
some bannits. 

Hud, hood (hrd, hud), sb . 2 north, dial. Also 
7 hudd(e, 8 hod. [Of uncertain origin and his- 
tory. It is not certain that senses 1 and 2 are the 
same word. 

Evidently distinct from Hud sb. 1 Hude, in sense z, quot. 
1483, might be, as to form, northern for Hood, with which 
- also Kennett and Craven Dial, identify sense 2 ; but it is 
difficult to see any connexion of sense.} 

1 . A log placed at the back of the fire-place to 
keep the fire in by night ; « Head-block i. Obs. 

1483 Cai/t.Angl. 191/3 An Hude . . repofociliunt. a 1500 
Ortus Voc ., Repofociliunt, id est quod tegit ignem in node , 
a hudde. 

2 . The place behind, or at the back of, a fire- 
place of the old fashion ; the back of the chimney 
or grate ; also *= hud-end (see 3). 

3643 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 322 [To beck or dry 
osiers] they take the stickes and sette them up an ende, 
slanttinge them against the hudde, and keepe a good fire 
under them. 1658 Surgery Sheffield (1898) 368 For making 
two hudds and materialls therto 2 s. 6d. a 1728 Kennett in 
Baud MS. 1033 If. 190 (184] Ye Hod or hood, the back of 
the Chimney Box called the Hob in Chesh. 1793 Statist. 
Acc.Scotl. II. 289 (Jam.) A species of clay .. of which the 
country people make what they call, Hudds, to set in their 
chimnies behind their fires. 1825 Brockett, Hud, the side 
of the fireplace within the chimney. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hood , Hud, the place behind the fire. 

3. Comb . Hud-end (hood-end), each of the two 
raised flat surfaces of stone or iron at the sides of 
an old-fashioned fire-place ; a hob ; hud-stone, the 
stone of which the hud-end is the upper surface, 
the hob-stone. 

3828 Craven Dial., * Hood-end, corners near the fire, 
either of stone or iron. 3863 Mrs. Toogoop Yorks. Dial., 
Take the kettle off the fire and put it on the hood-end. 
3697 Vestry .Bks. (Surtees) 343 For setting up barrs and 
•hudstones in the vestery. 18*5 Brockett s.w Hud, Pans 


not in use are placed on the 4 hud-stane 1883 A hnondbttry 

Gloss., Hudstone , the hob, or hobstone, of the fireplace. 

Hud(de, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Hide v.i ; obs. 
f. Hood. 

tHudder-mudder,^. Obs. Also 5-6 hoder- 
moder, 6 hudder-mother, hudther-mudther, 
hudder-mutter , huttor-mutter, huther-muther. 
[A reduplicated compound of which the first ele- 
ment appears to be related to Hoder v. to huddle ; 
the second is obscure, but in part, at least, ono- 
matopoeic: cf. Hugger-mugger.] Concealment, 
secrecy, privacy ; chiefly in phr. in hudder-mudder. 

3463 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 402 II. 28 He and hys 
wyie and other have blaveryd here of my kynred in hoder- 
moder {printed hedermoder]. a 1529 Skelton Col. Clout 
69 Alas, they make me shoder ! For in hoder moder The 
Churche is put In faute. 3545 Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 36 
It hydes it not, it lurkes not in corners and hudder-mother. 
*563-87 Foxe A. <5* M- (*596) 245/2 These things thus in 
hudder mutter among themselues concluded. 1579 Gosson 
Apol. Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 74, I know not yet because it is 
doone in hudder mudder. 3583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 
vii. 39 The miracles, .were not darksome nordoneinhudther 
mudther, but so openly and apparantly. 

Hence f Hudder-mudder, Huther-muther v . 
(ratts . , to huddle up, conceal, keep close. Obs . 

x$44 Phaer Regint. I.yfe (1560) A iij. What reason is it, y* 
we shulde hiither muther here amonge a fewe, the thing that 
was made to be common untoal? 

Huddle (hrrd’l), v. Also 6 huddel, 6-7 hudle, 

8 hudell. [Huddle vb. and sb. are known only from 
the second half of the 16th c. ; the vb., which prob. 
preceded the sb., has the form of a diminutive and 
iterative, perh. ultimately from the Teut. root //;«/-, 
hud- to cover (see Hud jA 1 ); cf. Hoder v., 
Hudder-muddeb, also LG. Undent to cherish, 
shelter, as a hen her chickens, iteralive of LG. hfideti 
to hide. Senses 4 b, c, come dose to dialectal 
senses of Ger. httdeln to do (work) hastily and 
carelessly, to scamp ; * cf. htidelei slovenly work, 
scamping. But no satisfactory theory of relation- 
ship with these words can at present be offered. 

The history and order of the senses is in many respects 
obscure ; see esp. the early quots. under Huddle aiiv. and 
Huddling ppl.a.\ 

I. (ratts. + 1 . To put or keep out of sight; to 
conceal or hide, as among a crowd or under a heap ; 
to hush up. Obs. 

3582 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 12 b, To chop of the 
head of the sentence, and slyly huddle the rest [orig. qui 
sententite caput abscindens astute reliqua subnees]. 1583 
Mulcaster Positions xxvi. (1887) 103 They, .neither pan of 
them selues, neither ought at my hand to be hudled vp in 
silence. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxv. xix. Time there 
doth all in dark oblivion huddle. 1653 A. Wilson fas. I 
285 (N.) The matter was hudled up, ana little spoken of it. 
2680 Otway Orphan 111. i, I do not like this marriage, 1 
Huddled i’ the dark, and done at too much venture. __ 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 2 r *5 His merit may pass without 
notice, huddled in the variety of things. 2795 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Wks. (18x2) III. 329 Huddle up the News; 

• 2 . To pile or heap up confusedly ; ‘ to crowd 
together closely and unceremoniously. (In earlier 
use the sense was sometimes simply, To jumble, 
mix up in confusion.) 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado ix.i. 252 Sbee told mee. .that I was 
duller then a great thaw, hudling iest vpon iest. 1623 tr. 
Favine’s Thcat . Hon. vil xi. 252 This Genealogie is in this 
partie much hudled. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To 
Huddle, to confound or mingle things, together, after a eon- 
fused manner. 1897 Hall Caine Christian x, The furniture 
was huddled about in disorder. 

b. Also with together , up. 

*579 TomsoN Calvin's Serin. Tint. 63/1 That matters 
might not be huddeled and scuffled vppe together confusedly, 
and without order. 2581 W. Chauke in Confer . iv. (1584) 
Eeiijb, You confound and huddle . them together. 2650 
Fuller Pisgah 1. vi. 15 A heap of wildernesses hudled up 
together. 2658 W. Burton l tin. Anton. 74 Those.. .Writers 
..huddle together what ever they meet with in former 
Authors. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. \. v. 376 The matter 
would seem to be huddled up in this manner merely to 
suppress discoveries. .1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 
122 A bullet might easily reach them, if huddled together in 
a flock. .1875 M'Laren Serin. Ser. u. xii. 211 Huddling 
together in grotesque chaos things which are utterly diverse. 

c. To contract or draw (oneself) together ‘all 
of a heap 1 ; to coil up unceremoniously. 

*755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 264 He chose his ground, 
on which he huddled himself up, and enjoyed a most 
profound sleep. x86x Pearson Early 4- Mid. Ages Eng. 
104 That at least he might not die huddled up like a cow. 
x8S5 Stevenson Kidnapped iv, He lay as he had fallen, all 
huddled. 

3 . To push or thrust in a disorderly mass or heap, 
into, out of (etc.) some place. 

x6« Fuller Clt. Hist. iv. »i. § 20 The obscurity of his 
burial (huddled into his grave at Langley). 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. (1S24) 367 To whitewash my room and put 
things in order; a phrase which., means little else than 
huddling every thing into holes and corners. 2833 Marryat 
P. Simple xix. We were huddled out like a flock of sheep, by 
a file of soldiers with loaded muskets. 2840 Thackeray 
Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 296 They huddled the.king's body into 
a postchaise. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 47 Reform bills 
. . are huddled or juggled through a House of fretful or 
feverish senators. 

b. with on : To put on (clothes) hurriedly and 
‘ all of a heap 


>697 Vanbrugh Relapse n. \V]ts. (Rtldg.) 309/1, 1 .. huddle 
on my clothes and get dressed by one. 1709 Prior Hans 
Carvel 34 At Twelve She rose, with much ado Her Cloaths 
were huddl’d on by Two.. 1820 Scott 7 tvm/W xxxiii, The 
Friar .. had huddled a.friar’s frock over his gtcen cassock. 
*824 — St. Renan's xxii, You must positively go back into 
your dressing room and huddle your things on as fast as you 
can. x868 Helps Realmah xv. (1876) 395 His clothes seem 
to be huddled on anyhow. 

4 . To drive or push hurriedly, and without order 
or ceremony ; to hurry (a person or thing). ? Obs. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xxiv, I shall huddle him as he docs 
Prayers, a x66i Fuller Worthies (1840) I. xxv. 101 You 
have huddled your book .too soon to the press. 1685 
Rochester Valentin, m. Hi, Trembling through Terror lest 
he come too late They huddle his Dispatch while at the Gate. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 353 Let him forecast his Work 
with timely care, Which else is huddled, when the Skies are 
fair. 


b. with over i through : To hurry through, run 
over, or perform in a hurried slovenly way. 

1648 Gage West Pud. 102 To continue in the Church while 
a Masse is briefly hudled over. 1696 tr. Duquesne’s Voy. 
E. Jud. 167 We presently huddled over a few prayers, 
according to custom. 1799 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 
261, I have suffered the post hour to come so nearly on me, 
that I must huddle over what I have more than appears in 
the public papers. 2885 Manch. Exam. 6 Mar. 5/4 The 
solemnities had to be huddled through at express speed. 

c. with up: To hurry the completion of; to 
work up, finish up, or compile, in haste and with- 
out proper care ; to botch up hastily. 

*579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 59 They were hudlid 
and as you know bunglid upp in more haste then good 
speede. . 1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. hi. Iv. (1591) 147 Him- 
selfe (Vitellius) .. hudled up the election of officers [L. 
festinare coutitia]. 1692 Ray Dissol. World Pref. (1732) 
15 Too hasty in huddling up and tumbling out of Books. 
3722 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 556, I was in fear lest the 
post should be gone, and so .. huddled up without thinking 
of the date. 2784 Cowfer Task 11. 412 And reading. .Just 
fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, And with a well-bred 
whisper close the scene. 1839 Macaulay Ess., Gladstone 
(i860) II. 440 She sprang from a compromise huddled up 
between the. eager zeal of reformers and the selfishness of 
greedy, ambitious, and time-serving politicians. 

5 . To hug. Now dial. 

a 1650 Ld. Barnard % Lit. Musgravc 24 In Furniv. Percy 
Folio I. X2X But lie still, lie still, litle Musgrcue, and huddle 
me from the cold. C1665 Roxb. Ball. (1891) VII. 366 But 
huddle and cuddle, weeM toy and wee'll kiss. x8ir willan 
W. Riding Gloss. (E. D. S,), Huddle , to embrace. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Huddle, (1) to embrace, to squeeze, to hug, 
to cuddle. 

II. intr. 6. To gather or flock in a congested 
mass; to crowd together unceremoniously; to 
nestle closely in a heap. Also with together , up. 

1596 SHaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 28 Glancing an eye of pitty 
on his losses That haue of late so hudled on his backe. 2646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. yr. v. 292 Different seasons would 
have hudled upon each other, a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 
515 The people came huddling out of the severall Cities . . 
to salute him. 1823 Byron Vis. fndg/n. xxvi, The very 
cherubs huddled all together. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xv, 
The cattle huddled on the lea. 1854 Mary Howitt Piet . 
Calendar 528 The owl sits huddling by himself, The cold 
has pierced his body through. 3883 Century Mag. Aug. 
487/2 Cozily huddling up to one another. 

7 - To hurry in disorder or confusion. Obs. 

264 6 SirT. Brow n e 1 ’send. Ep. m.xviit. 152 They willrunne 
against things, and hudling forwards fall from high places. 
1667 Dryden & Newcastle Sir Martin Mar-all Epil., As 
country vicars, when the sermon’s done, Run huddling to 
the benediction. 1707 Rowe Gold.^ Verses Pythag, (R.), 
Fools huddle on, and always are in haste, Act without 
thought, and thoughtless words they waste, a 1734 North 
Examen in. vii. (1740) 522 That the Judges.. might huddle 
in giving their Judgments, and so the Cause look more foul 
on their Side. 1766 ( Anstey] Bath Guide xiii. 45 How the 
Misses did huddle, and scuddle, and run. 

f8. Formerly, in the University of Cambridge, 
To go through in a hurried and slovenly way 
certain formal exercises in lieu of those regularly 
required for a degree. Obs. 

1798 A.. Wall Senate-ho. Cerent. 112 If he has not kept 
the requisite exercises, (viz. two acts and two opponencies) 
he goes to the sophs’ schools, and huddles for that part 
which he has not kept. At the huddleing the father of the 
college, a bachelor, and a soph, attend. 1841 G. Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge 73 The term huddling not unhappily ex- 
pressed the indecent accumulation of the . . exercises which 
the candidates, .were anciently required to perform. 

Huddle (ho’dl), sb. [app. f. Huddle v.] 

1 . A mass of things crowded together in hurried 
confusion ; a conglomeration. 

3586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 24/1 III haps 
come by heapes and by huddels. 1633 Rowley Match 
Mid.nt. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 73 Randals fortunes 
comes tumbling in like lawyers’ fees, huddle upon huddle. 
1724 Macky fourn. thro' Eng. (1723) (N.), The famous 
Stonc-henge, one of the wonders of England . . is a S'T 31 
huddle of large stones, placed in a circular form. .*84* 
Blackvs. Mag. L. 356 A mere huddle and conglomeration of 
chances. 2876 Lowell A mongmy Bks. Ser. 11. 1 J t gradually 
grew from a huddle of booths to a town. . 

b. A confused crowd of persons or animals. 

2642 Vind. Kingp. v, A seditious huddle of indigent 
people, a 2674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv*. 6 *3? J” ^ 
huddle and mixture of loose People of all <^idmons- *74 * 
F.eld,ng J. Andreevs ,v. xl, It fn£hud 
were all got in a huddle !o£Mh«v cwt 
L. Hunt Indicator No. 6, («SalJI. 9* Tb; Wdnaa.. 
which lie in gigantic huddles upon the ice fi J. ds - 

2 . a. Confusion, disorder; confused utterance, 
b. Disorderly or indecent haste, hurt)', bustle. 
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160S CifArMAK Gentian. Usher Plays 1873 I. 271 O noble 
Crone, Now such a huddle and kettle neuer was. Ibid. 288 
Nay, he speakes huddles still, lets slit his tongue. 1692.tr. 
Sallust 149 The next day, the opinions of the Council being 
demanded in a huddle, and over-rul'd by the Consul. . a 1734 
North Lives I. 296 The service was performed.. with more 
harmony and less huddle than I have known it. 1840, 
Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII.160 Introduced 
..not.. for mere picturesque effect. or ornamental huddle, 
c. A term at shovel- board : see qnot. Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. /nr/, in Holinshed II. 87/1 When 
the_ lieutenant and he [the earJJ for their disport were 
plaieng at slidgrote or shoofleboord. .. By_ saint Bride 
lieutenant (quoth he) there is some mad game in that scroll ; 
but fall how it will, this throw is for an huddle. 

f 3. A miserly old person ; a hunks. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 44 So these old huddles hauing 
ouercharged their gorges with fancie, accompt^ al honest 
recreation meere folly. Ibid. 106 Though Curio be olde 
huddle and twang, ipse. Ibid. 133 God shield aunswered 
this olde huddle, I can haue two seruaunts of yat price. 
*604 Marstqn Malcontent (Mason), How does thy young 
wife, old huddle? 

f Hu*ddle, cl. and adv. Obs. [f. Huddle sb. or 
7/.] A. adj. Huddled, confused, congested. 

x6qi Holland Pliny I. 162 Mowing with his mouth when 
hee spake,, - in his huddle and thicke speech. 1698 Revenge- 
ful Queen (N.), Asuddain, huddle, indigested thought Rowls 
in my brain. 17x3 Steele Guardian No. 21 p 6 The 
huddle group of those who stand most distant. 

B. adv. Confusedly; in a crowding mass; in 
disorderly haste. 

1364 Coverdale Lett. Martyrs 77 Al that was . . tumul- 
tuously spoken, and . . objected of so many, whiche spake 
oftentimes budle, so that one could not well heare an other. 
x$66 Drant Horace Sat. iv. B vij b, He . . woulde not move 
his foote withall, but huddle he would roule. c 1580 J. Jef- 
ferie Bugbears 1. n. in Archiv Stud. Ncu. S/r. (1897) 208 
Old men speake hudell many times on that note [cuckold]. 
1600 Holland Livy xxvn. xl. 658 All dangers come huddle 
together. x6oi — Pliny 8r Then no order forward can be 
kept : the rest thereof shall be set downe huddle by heapes. 
1606 Wily Beguiled Eijb, I have suitors come huddle, 
twoes upon twoes. 

Hnddled (h»*d’ld), ppl. a. [f. Huddle v.] 
Crowded together without order ; all in a heap. 

1643 Milton Divorce n. xv. (1851) 99 The extreme shift of 
a huddl'd exposition. 1683 T. Hoy AgathoclesG A numerous 
huddled Concourse fill'd the place. 171a Steele Sped. 
No. 302 T 11 That huddled Oeconomy of Dress which 
passes under the general Name of a Mob. 1809 Pinkney 
Trav. France 141 The streets . . are very narrow, and the 
houses mean, low, and huddled. 1870-4 J. Thomson City 
Dread/. Nt. 11. ii, The huddled stones of grave and tomb : 
Some old God’s-acre. 1888 Th. Watts in Athenaeum 
18 Aug. 225/2 He drives the wing— a huddled throng— Back 
on the centre ships, that steer for flight. 

f Hu’ddle-dirddle. Obs . rare [Cf. Hud- 
dle sb. 3.] A decrepit old man. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 3 Those gray beard huddle- 
dud dies and crusty cum-twangs wete strooke with such 
stinging remorse. 

Huddlement. [f. Huddle v. + -ment.] 
Huddled condition, huddling. 

1859 Out of the Depths 188 Writhing about in the close 
huddlcment in which they had lam all night. 1898 Echo 
5 Jan. 2/3 Their rule means the grinding of the faces of 
the poor, and huddlement in slumdom. 

Bhvd&ler. rare. [f. Huddle v. + -er *.] One 
who huddles. 

■x6ii Cotgr., Brouilleur, , a confounder, iumbler, hudler, 
disorderly shuffler, or miogler of things together. 
Ktrddling, vbl. sb. [f. Huddle v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action ol the vb. Huddle, in various senses : 
esp. a confused or disorderly crowding together. 

1581 Lamdarde Eiren . 1. ix. (1602) 41 By the vntoward 
huddeling of things together, which were at strife the one , 
with the other of them. 1638 Wilkins Few World 11. 
(1707) 12 What a huddling and confusion must there he, if 
there were two Places of Gravity. 1841 [see Huddle v. 8]. ■ 
1869 Lonsdale G loss. , Hzedd/irz{g), an ernbracing, a cuddling. 

Htfridling, ppl. a. [f. Huddle v. + -ing 2 .] 
That huddles : in various senses of the verb. 

(Drant’s use is perb. founded on the literal sense assigned 
to L. satira of * hotch-potch, medley’.) 

__ 1566 Drant Horace Sat. A, Next hudling Horace braue 
in Satyres grace. 1583 Babington Commandm. iii. (1637) 
26 It should bean offence very fenreful] if. .Judges, Justices, 
&c. should minister oaths . . in such hudling, posting, and 
unreverent manner, as that a man can scarce tell what he 
saith. 1634 M ilton Corrrus 495 Thyrsis 1 whose artful strains 
have oft delayed The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 
1816 Scott Antiq. xvii. The lake discharged itself into the 
huddling and tumultuous brook. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiit. 
28 On a sudden yell’d in huddling agitation every tongue. 
Hence Htrddlingly adv., in confused haste. 

26x5 CroOKE Body of Man 42 The property of heate, is to 
confound and make a medley of all things, shuffling in one 
thing hudiingly vpon another. 

+ Huddon. Sc.tm&north. Oh. Also 4 hodon. 
A whale, or large kind of whnle. 

1 c 1370 John of Bridlington in Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 196 
Et grandia cete, Anglice hodones {printed hodoves]. 1513 
Douglas /Ends in. vi. 137 .Hir hynd partis ar als grete, 
wele nere, As bene ane beidd}’Ous huddotin, or a quhale. 
Ibid. X. iv. 132 The remanent straucht like a fischis taill, In 
slmylitude of huddoun or a quhaill. 

+ Hu*ddron. Sc. Obs. Also 7 hudderon. 
According to Jamieson, A young heifer ; in quot. 
app. the skin of one. 

1592 Sc. Acts fax. VI t c. 155 Transporting and carrying 
foonh of this ReaJme, of CaJue-skinnes, huddrounes, and 
- Kid-skinnes [Skene 1609 quotes as * Hudderons'J. 


Hnddroun, a. Sc. ? Obs. Also 8 huderon. 
According, to Jamieson, Slovenly. Hence peril. 
belly huddroun , ‘ slow-belly sluggard, in Dunbar. 

1500-20 Dunbar Foe/us xxvl. 70 Mony sweir bumbard 
belly huddroun. Ibid. Ixxv. 38 My belly, huddrun, my 
sweiehurle bawsy. i7zr Kelly Sc. Prov. 14 (Jam.) A 
morning-sleep is worth a foldful of sheep to a huderon 
duderon Daw. 

Huddypeke, var. Hoddypeak, Obs. 

Hude, obs. form of Hide, Hood, Hued. 
Hudegeld, var. of Hidegild-, Obs. 

c 1290 Fleta i. xlvii. § 20 Hudegeld [slgnificat] quietantiam 
transgressionis ilfatm in servum transgredientem. . 

Huder, Hudge, obs. ff. Hither, Huge. 
Hudibrastic (hir/dibrarstik), a. (sb.) [f. Hudi- 
brcis, after such words as fantastic , periphrastic.] 
In the metre or after the manner of Hudibras , the 
celebrated mock-heroic satirical poem of Samuel 
Butler published in 1663-78 ; burlesque-heroic. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 4939/3 Merrily translated into Hudi- 
brastick Verse. 1833 Coleridge Tabled. 1 July, There is 
great Hudibrastic vigour in these lines. 1879 13. Taylor 
Stud. Gervt. Lit. 147 A didactic poem of a Hudibrastic 
character, full of shrewd and pithy phrases. 

b. absol. or as sb. Hudibrastic language, verse, 
or style. 

1758 J. Ellis {title) The canto added by Maphaeus To 
Virgil’s twelve hooks of /Eneas.. Done in English Hudi- 
brastic. 177 5 J. Jekyll Corr. (1894) 56 He must indite 
Hudibrastics to Onslow. 

Hence Hu&ibra’stically adv. 

1873 Masson Drum m. of itawlh. xvii. 388 The Anti- 
Covenanters Or Malignants are described, Hudibrastically. 
Hudous, obs. form of Hideous. 

Htrdsoxtite. Min. [Named, 1842, from the 
Hudson Kiver, near which it is found.] A black 
variety of pyroxene, containing much iron. 

1842 Beck Min. N. York 405 Hudsonite .. was found by 
Dr. Horton in a vein of quartz. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5)216 
Aluminous Iron-Lime Pyroxene; Hudsonite. 

Hue (hi$), sb . 1 Forms; 1 blew, hiw, 1-2 
biow, h6o, 1-3 hiu, heow, (2-3 hou), 3 heou, 
heouwe, heuwe, hiev, (howe, ewe, euhe), 3-6 
hewo, 3-7 hew, (heu), 4 hu, 4 heuh, heu^, huee, 
hywe, 4-5 hwe, hye, 4-6 hie we, (5 huwe, 
whew), 6-7 hiew, (7 hieu, heiw), 6- hue. [OE. 
hie w, Jiiw, dial, hiow, hiu, hto (infl. hlewes, etc.):— 
AVGer. hiuwj - = Goth, hizui form, appearance, 
show, Sw. hy skin, complexion (:—hiuj-j OTeut. 
*hiwjo m . Cf. Skr. chazvi hide, skin, complexion, 
colour, beauty, splendour.] 

+ 1 . Form, shape, figure ; appearance, aspect • 
species. Obs. 

a goo Cynewulf Crist 721 in Exeter Bk. } He .. \>xr men- 
nisc hiw onfeng. 971 Blickl. Horn. 197 Heo [the church of 
St. Michael] is eac on onsyne utan yfeles heowes. c 1000 
/Elfric Gen. *. 12 /Efterhishiive {secundum speciem szeam} . 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 3 Nu cunne ?e tocnawan 
heofones hiw. a no o Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 317/37 
Forma , hiw. a 1175 Cott . Horn. 223 He com a nedren 
hiwe. ciz 00 Ormin 12605 Godess Gast Inn aness cullfress 
heowe. a 1300 Cursor M. 4225 For )>\ suettnes and \>i fair 
heu. ^1380 Chaucer Pard. T. 93 (Hark) Thus put 
I out my venym vnder hiewe Of holynes. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. vni. xv. (Tollem. MS.), A fayre persone, 
fayre >3en, fayre face and semely hye. C1470 Henry 
Wallace it. 398 [He] Hynt out his suerd, that was of nobill 
hew. 1590 Greene Orl . Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 106/2 Thrice 
hath Cynthia chang’d her hue. 1653 H. More Conject. 
Cabbal. Wks. (1713) 187 In that squalhd and horrid hew he 
sets out this Hyle or First Matter, in the First Day’s Crea- 
tion. 

f b. concretely. An apparition, a phantasm. Obs. 
a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 236/8 Fantasia, . .fan- 
tasjna , scinlac, uel hiw. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly Gods 2049 
When I_ sy hit, hit was hut a whew, A dreme, a fantasy, 
and a thing of nought 1603 Philotus exxii. E ij b, I conjure 
the. .Be Sanctis of Heuin and hewis of Hell. 

2 . External appearance of the face and skin, 
complexion. Also transf. (In late use passing, 
into 3.) Hide and ( or ) hue ; see Hide jA 1 2 b. 

ciza$ Lay. 24644 Wimmen wunliche on heowen. ^1250 
Gen. A Ex. 3051 Wimmen. .Fai3er on si3te..And brirte on 
hewe. la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1213 She was not broun 
ne dun of hewe. c 1440 Gencrydes 1677 How fayre of hewe 
and womanly she was. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) vii. 
33 $e ladeis cleir of hew.- 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 
25 The women, .contenting themselves only with their natu- 
rall hiew. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scaud. Portrait 304 The 
tender hue of female doubt.' 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. 
(1876) 78 Our mental hue depends as completely on tne ’ 
social atmosphere in which we move as our complexion 
upon the climate in which we live. 

3 . Colour. 

Down to tfae 16th c. app. exactly synonymous with 
colour ’ ; but it appears to have become archaic in prose 
use about 1600, for it is included by Bullokar, Cockeram, 
etc., in their collections of ‘ Hard Words’, and explained as 
— ‘ colour In modem use it is either a poetic and rhetorical 
synonym of * colour*, or a vaguer term, including quality, 
shade, or tinge of colour, tint, and applicable to any mixture 
of colours as well as to a primary or simple colour. 

971 BUckl. Horn. 73 Seo [smerenes] is brunes heowes Sc 
godes stences. c 1050 ByrhtfertKs Handboc in Anglia 
VIII. 322 Hyt sceal beon hwites hiwes. a izs$ Ancr. R. 150 
Grenc ouer alle heowes froureS mest eien. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Beriholomeus 56 Sete with slants of purpure hew. 
CX450 Holland Hcnidat 431 The colour of asure, ane 
heyinUche hewe. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. Ded. r ii}, 
V ith leaves and blossoms of glorious hewe. . 1616 Bullokar, 
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Hm, colour. 3694 Adeison Poems, Virgit, The flowtr it 
self is of a golden hue. 1793 Mbs. Radcliffe Rnn.F cn <, 
11, In the east, the hues became more vivid. 1808 Scory 
Mamz. Vi. xiv. On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rare 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age. 1836 \V, Irving /Utcria 
1. 169 Wild flowers of every hue. 1844-57 G. Bird Urix. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 233 The unne is of a fine amber hue often 
darker than in health. 1859 ' v * S. Coleman iVcodlarJj 
(1866) 23 The autumnal hues of the Beech are rich acd 
glowing in the extreme. 1880 Daily A f ews 7 Dec. 5/2 Th c 
hue of health will instantly revisit his sunburnt chcelc 
b. Chromatics . Variety of any colour, caused by 
approach to or slight admixture of another; tint 
or quality of a particular colour. 

_ 1857 WiLLMOTT Pleas. Lit. xi. 43 A phrase or an epithet 
in a book is a particular hue or shade of a picture. 1W1 
Chem. Ncius IV. 187 Crimson . . and . . scarlet, lie first is 
a red with a violet hue, and the second is a red with an 
orange hue. 1874 R. Tyrwhitt Sketch. Club 32 Hat 
[means] variety of colour. 1891 Helen B. Harris Afsl. 
Aristides ii. ip The green of its garden with the contrast^ 
hues of the almond and the cypress. 1898 IVestm. Gas, 
19 May 3/2 Between tone and hue there is some limes con- 
fusion ; a colour has both tones and hues. There are, for 
example, a turquoise hue of blue and a cornflower bee of 
blue . . the first having been influenced by the addition of 
green, and the second by that of white or black. ..There 
may be many hues of a colour and many tones of each hne. 
t Hue, sb . 2 Also 4-5 hu, 4 -6 heiv, 4, 7 heu, 5 
hewe, hui(e, 6-7 huy, (6 Sc. hoy), [a. OF. hu, 
hut, huy, heu, outcry, noise, war-cry, hunting-crj, 
n. of action to Jitter to hoot, cry, shout, Husp.S] 
Outcry, shouting, clamour, esp. that raised by a 
multitude in war or the chase. Obs. exc. in Hue 
AND CRY, q.V. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 6089 pe Wa[l]ssche 
and Scottes \vy>al her h ere Comen wyh gret noise & hew 
[v.r. hu]. Ibid. 11984 Pey..tok Jerweye toward ilounga 
Wyh mykel noyse & cry & heu [v.r. hu]. 13.. £. £. 
A Hit. P. A. 872 A hue fro heuen 1 herde boo. 1423 Rtlh 
Parlt. IV. 198/2 Wyth outen hewe or cry. 1565-73 Coora 
Thcsaunzs, Acclamatio , .. an hue or crie. 1576 Iurbzev. 
Venerie 136 Why dost thou . .me pursue with cry of hounds, 
with blast of home, with hallow, and with hue? 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars 11. liii, Like as a Heard of over-heated 
Deere. .With Hues and Hounds recou’red eu’ry where. 1779 
Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 253 As soon as M. Lally appeared, 
a hue was set up by the whole assembly, hisses, pomunj, 
threats and every abusive name. 

Hue (hi ii), v . 1 [OK. khvian, f. ), )!a > , HOEW.lj 
1. traits. To form, fashion, figure, give an external 
appearance to ; esp. (in later use) to colour, f In 
early use sometimes, To fashion falsely, feign, pre- 
tend. Chiefly in pa. pple. : see Hued ///. a. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 484 Herodcs hiwode hine syloe 
unrotne. c 1050 Sztpp. sEl/rzc’s Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 178/39 
Colorare, hiwian. c 1050 Ags. Gloss. Ibid. 408/26 Ftnge 1 »c 
hiwije. 2x1300 Cursor M. 28013 Yee leuedis..studts hu 
your hare to heu, hu to dub and hu to paynt. 1830 
son Poems 39 All that blue heaven which hues and paves 
The other. 1839 J. E. Reade Deluge etc. 4 We. .watched 
The sunset hueing the rich clouds, 
b. fig. To tinge. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 315 My mynde being sur- 
prised with sorrow, and hewed with heavinesse, 

f 2. To depict, describe vividly. Obs. . 

CX450 Holland Howlat \ 424 Part of the principale-- 
sail haist me to hewe hartlie but hyre. • . 1 

f 3 . intr. To lake a colour; to become colonreo. 
1682 J. Collins Salt 4- Fishery ft The Liquor begins 
hew, and is ready to kern or granulate. , 

Hue, v.- Now local. Also 4 huw, 6 bewp. 
£app. a. F. Jiue-r to shout as in war or thee as , 
to hoot : app. of onomatopoeic origin. - The lo ■ 
nish use may be an independent onomatopaia*J 

1. intr. I'o shout, make an outcry ; spec, in hnn 
and now in the Cornish sea fisheries. Cf. * 

<11250 [see Huing vbl. sb.). 13 *• ^ u y. bllst. 

pe wisest hunt fohveb fast, Huweh & gredeb wip E , 
1709 Naval Chron. I. 47s By the 1st of A^to 

fishermen are empowered to go on the Saunas oi « / 

hue. 1864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies Pole. 39 Do ee n 
ladies for the life of ’ee. Look to that ground sw • 

2. irans. To assail, drive, or guide with shorn 
X590 Cokainc Treat. Hunting B ij b, Every ^ u _ nw 

is to hew him or backe him into the Coucrt a S al . v orc c. 
To hewe the Roe bucke in, both with voyce 
1603-4 Act 1 James /, c. sj 5 i It shall ■■ « ■ * pj^lors 
euerj’ such Watchmen, Balcors, Huors, Condors, a< 

and Guidors. .to enter.. any Landes.. and tnere pM^f. 

and to Balke, Hue, Conde, Direct and Guide 
men which shall be vpon the said Sea and bea . t ijc 
Hobbes Iliad (1677) 163 As when a. hon, coming ^ 
wood. .Is hu’d by dogs and pesants in the ntgn . 

Dogs and herds-men looking on And hueing 0 
Hue, var. Heo, Hi pron. she, they. 

Hue, var. Hoey, society of Chinese. . or 
X8S2 De Windt Equator 29 JMembcrs ot 
Chinese secret society. ^ 7 

Hue and cry, sb. Also C-y hufeV n ^ nc(J ) 
huoxtery, 8 hewing cry. (Often )P ^ 
[Anglo-Norman hu e cti, the two war s ^ 
and Cry sb., combined in n kgal pbra- , 
was sometimes even treated as one wor ’ - c( fa# 
(There is some ground to^ think that Jf u( jj n g that ef 
cry originally meant inarticulate sound, 1 ^ ol< ,-^9 

a horn or trumpet as well as of the . v01 t. ‘ n / nc ,)} 
in 2, and Du Cange s.v. It ue Hunt ; also H felo3j 

l. J.atv. Outcry culling for the P”™ ctc . 
raised by the party aggrieved, by a con- • 

Ycar-bkb. oh Mtt.H Rolls) 339 ^ r rt5e0W 
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la vyle de Hulle aveyt concele Hu e cry e sanck espandu. 
129 z Britton 1. vi. § 4 Ou homme serra trove occys. .ne heu 
ne cri ne avera Iev6.] 1502 Arnolds Chrott. (1811) 90 Ony 
persone.. that wyll not helpe constable, sergeauntis and 
other officers, .when hue and crye is made. _ 1555 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721J III. xxvii. 213 For keeping the statutes 
of hue and cry. C1575 Balfour’s Practicks (1754) 512 The 
finder sail raise the hoy and cry. 1589 Pafpe xv. Hatchet 
(1844) 2 9 Martin, wee are now following after thee with hue 
and crie, and are hard at thy heeles. *598 Sylvester Du 
Bartas II. i. it. Imposture 345 He flies, And still looks back 
for fear of Hu-on-cries, 1609 Skene tr. Sc. Acts Male. //, 
c. 15 § 1 [To be] followed, with huy and cry. 1668 Land. 
Gas. No- 324/3 That Huy and Cry be immediately raised 
and pursued with diligence, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) II. 
454 He. .flies_ beyond Persuit of Huon-cries. 178a Cowper 
Gilpin 236 Six gentlemen upon the road.. They raised the 
hue and cry: — ‘Stop thief! stop thief! — a highwayman !’ 
1838 Dickens O. Twist x, But the old gentleman was not the 
only person who raised the hue-and-cry. 

D. A proclamation for the captnre of a criminal 
or the finding of stolen goods. 

i6ox Nottingham Rec . IV. 256 Searchinge for suspected 
persons vpon huy and crye. 1657 W. Morice Coeua quasi 
Koudj Def. xxi. 180 If a hue and cry should issue for such 
persons as carry the marks of Diotrephes. 1685 Col. Rec. 
Peuitsylv. I. 147 Wm. Haigue Request y° Secretry that a 
hue and Cry from East Jersie. .might have some force and 
authority to pass this Province. .; the Secretary Indorsed it 
and Sealed it with y® Seal of y® Province, x^zo in Rutland 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v. Helving cry. For a hewing cry, 2d. 
1834 Medwin Angler itt Wales 1 . 151 No Hue-and-Cry was 
published, no means taken for my re-apprehension. 

e. An official gazette in which particulars about 
offences committed, offenders. * wanted’, etc. are 
published for the information of the authorities. 

In the English Police Gazette the phrase ceased to form 
part of the title on March 30, 1839, but it is still (1898) so 
used in that of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

1825 J. Wilson Nod. Amir. Wks. 1855 I. 279 Men liter* 
ally without a name, except it be recorded in the Hue-and- 
Cry. 1838 Dickens O. 7 'wist xv, Deeply absorbed in the 
interesting pages of the Hue-and-Cry. 1898 (title) The 
Police Gazette, or Hue-and-Cry. Published (by Authority) 
for Ireland on every Tuesday and Friday. 

2. The pursuit of a felon with such outer)'. 

1648 Mayne Amorous War 1. i, A Hue and Crye of fourty 
thousand. 1722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 326 The hue 
and^ cry was stopped, and the high constable went back 
again. 1769 Blackstone Comm. I V. xxi. (1809) 293 An hue 
..and cry, hutesium et clamor , is the old common law pro- 
cess of pursuing, with horn and with voice, all felons. 

3. generally. A clamour or shout of pursuit or 
assault ; a cry of alarm or opposition ; outcry. 

1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 152 Set vpon them with 
great hew and crie. <11619 Fotherby Athcom. 1. x. § 4 
(1622) 105 Whom the Heathens haue pursued with such an 
Hue-and-Crie for most damnable Atheists. 1697 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Subj. n, 133 Prosecuted by Apparitions, and 
pursued by Hue and Crys from the other World. 1846 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. f. 1. i. (1848) 3 note , The public took 
up the hue and cry conscientiously enough. 1871 Smiles 
Character v. (1876) 126 When the ‘Novum Organon* ap- 
peared, a hue-and-cry was raised against it. 

attrib. 1870 Emerson Soc. <$• Solit. iv. 60 With his. .hue- 
and-cry style of harangue. 

Hence Hue-and-cry v., to raise the hue and cry, 
make an outcry ; to pursue with hue and cry. 

<11734 North Exam. (1740) 233 We may hue and cry 
all over his Book, and hear no Tidings of them. 1830 Gentt. 
Mag » Nov. 432/1 The Hedge Hog.hue-and-cried, like a felon. 
Hued (hh7d), ppl. a. Forms: 1 (se)hiwod, 
2-3 ihewed, 4-7 hewed, (5 huet), 7 - hued. [f. 
Hue v. or sb. + -ed.] Having a hue, coloured. 
+ In early use in a wider sense : Figured, formed, 
fashioned in outward appearance, including but 
not confined to colour ; also sometimes, Falsely 
•fashioned, feigned, simulated, apparent. 

ciooo TElfric Horn. II. 240 Swa micel is betwux ]?iere 
gehiwoaan anlicnysse and 8am soSan 3 inge. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn . 25 He; .bi 5 al swa is an eppel iheowe 5 , he bio wi 3 -uten 
feire and frakel wi 5 -innen. ? <21366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
213 So grene as ony leek, So yvel hewed was hir colour. 
c 1400 Dcstr . Troy 3899 Here huet on his hede as haspis of 
silke. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. v. 193 (Jam.) Chanownys 
quhyt, For swa hewvd is thare habyL 1508 Dunbar Flyting 
w. Kcnnedte 17 1 Skin, hewd lyk ane saffrone bag. 1615 
Markham Eng.Housew. (1660) 113 Malmseys he full Wines, 
pleasant, well hewed and fine. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 
11. 228 Til! all the sordid Earth Was hued like heaven. 
1890 Spectator 1 5 Mar., What richly hued birds. 

Hued, obs. f. hewed, pa. pple. of Hew. Hue- 
holl: see Hiokwall. Huel: see W hale,W heal. 
Hueld, obs. pa. t. of Hold v. 

Hueless (hi?7*les), a. [f. Hue sb. 1 + -less.] 
f 1. (In OE. and ME.) Formless, shapeless. 
<zxioo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 318/24 Dcfonuis, hlw- 
leas. <x 1200 Ibid. 538/1. Deformis , heowleas. 

2 . Colourless, pallid. ; 

ciooo Sax. Lecchd. II. 242 Hu hiwleasehie beoS. CX380 
Sir Ferumb. 923 01yuer..pat hewles was of semblant; for 
he bar many a wounde. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4- 
Cctnmiv. 1x603) 65 The Empire resembled a bloodlesse, yea 
a hud esse bodie. 1817 Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves Poems 
1828 II. 325 Thin and hueless as a ghost. 

Hence HueTessness, absence of colour. 

1861 W. Barnes in Macm. Mag. June 130/2 Huelessness, 
which is called black. 

Huelp, obs. pa. t. of Help v. 

Huer (hi/rai). Now local, [f. Hue v.- + -eu 1 : 
cf. F. huettr.] 

1. Hunting. One who is employed to rouse 
or drive deer with noise and shonting. Obs. 


1330 Palsgr. 231/1 Hewar that fetteth the wyndelesse in 
huntyng, hveur. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 12 5 
Hewers set round the Coverts to make a noise on every side. 

2. Fishing. One who directs seine* fishing from 
high ground by the sea. Chiefly used in the 
Cornish pilchard fisher)'. Cf. Balker-. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 32 b, They, .are directed in their 
worke, by a Balker or Huer, who standeth on the Cliff-side, 
and from thence discernetn the.. course of the pilchard. 
1603 [see Hue v? $]. 1616 Sir R. Boyle Diary in Lis- 
ittore Papers (1886) I. 135 Agreed with yong davies . . to 
be our hewer there the next seazon..if God bless me \vU» 
a plentefull ffyshing he is to be further considered. 177 a 
Goldsm, Nat. Hist . (18.62) II. in. ii. 313 Men.. called 
huers, who, with brooms in their hands, gave signals where 
the nets were to be extended. 1864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies 
Pole. 7 Watching the movements, of the ‘Huer* who was 
signalling, with green branches in his hands, to the off 
shore fleet of boats. 1883 Times 18 May 7 Another relic 
-.is. .an ancient horn blown by the ‘huers 1 when the pil- 
chards were first sighted. 

Huer, obs. f. Where. Huerds : see Hurds. 
Huere, var. Her pron. Obs., their. Huer- 
myde, var. Whebemid Obs., wherewith. Huer- 
oppe, var. Whebeup Obs. Huet, obs. f. What. 
Huf(e, Hu£f(e : see Hoof, Hove. 

Huff (hz>f), v. [Huffv b. and sb. appear late in 
the 1 6 th c. ; the vb. being somewhat the earlier. 
The formation was evidently imitative of the sound 
of a blast of air through an orifice : cf. the earlier 
use of Huff ini., and the parallel ptff 
In Preston's Cambyses (c T570), Huff Buff, an & Snuff 
are the names of three ruffians; connected possibly with 
sense 4 of the vb., 3, 4 of the sb. See also Huff-snuff. 
Huff-nosed appears to b<i an early derivative.] 
f 1. intr. To blow, puff. Obs. exc. dial. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneis m. (Arb.t 86 Too se in what 
quarter y t huffeth : How stands thee wind blast . . he 
marcketh. 1592 Wyrley. Artttoric, Ld. Chandos 83 So 
^Eolus huffs, so billowes big. arise.. 1624 Middleton Game 
at Chess iv. ii, My conscience is becalm’d rather. I'm 
sure there is a whirlwind huffs in mine,sir. 1706 De Foe 
Jure Div . 1. 0 His stormy Godship [<feo!us] Huffs about 
the Skies With Two and Thirty pointed Deities. x88x 
Isle of l Fight Gloss., Hough , to breathe hard, 1 Gwine up- 
hill makes me huff.’ 

f 2. trans . To blow ; esp. to blow or puff up ; to 
inflate, cause to swell ; to raise or erect by inflating 
or the like. Als ofig. Obs. Cf. Huff-cap.^ 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 39 The said winde within the 
earth, able to huffe vp the ground. 1613 Sylvester Elegie 
Sir M. D. Hill 138 Lest I, Too-puft with knowledge, 
should be huft too-nie. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. 
V, ccxcviii, Barmye Brains huffs vp the rotten Paist Made 
apt to mould. 1670 Covel Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 256 
A sheet of fire, which.. huft my hat and vest like a mighty 
gust of wind. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 77 Huffing them 
up with a confidence that they are above the temptation. 
1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 9 They can huff up their 
Bellies, that they may seem much swell’d. 17x9 D'Urfey 
Pills V. 269 , 1 Will that Butchers Huff their Meat. , 
f 3. intr. To swell, swell up. Obs. exc. dial. 

1656 W. D. Gate Lang. Uni. xxiii. § 285 A wart, a wen . . 
a bunch huffing up. 1670-98 Lassels Vpy. Italy II. 117 A 
world of shirt huffing about his wrist, ax 680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) I. j 6S They huff and swell, Like Pilferers full of what 
they steal. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 79 Cochinele. . 
being held . . m the Flame of a Candle . . huffs and swells. 
18 68 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Huff, to become swollen 
and puffy, as the flesh where a blow has been received. 

■fb. To effervesce. Obs. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica I. p. xxviii, Syder, Beer, and Ale 
do not keep well here ; they huff and fly in this strange 
climate. 

+ 4. intr. To puff or swell with pride or arro- 
gance; to speak arrogantly or insolently; to 
storm, bluster, ‘talk big’; to ‘bluff*. Also to huff 
it. To huff and ding : see Ding v. 5 . Obs. 

X59X Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 238 The burger- 
meister .. huffe therat, saienge they would pass with 
their shippinge in spight of the Quen of Englands power. 
1508 Florio, Scomibbiare , to chafe.. to huffe and snuffe. 
1677 Govt. Venice 300 After they had haul'd and huffed 
a good while one against another, they fell at length to 
Cuffs. 1678 R. L'Kstrange Seneca's Mor. 11702) 257 -A 
Man may.. Huff it out, and yet be rotten at Heart. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War 109 He refused, and huffed as well 
as he could, but in heart he was afraid. 17x9 D'Urfey 
Pills (1872) VI. 249 The Pedlar began to huff, And said 
his Measure was good. <t 1734 North Exam. 11. iv. (1740) 
264 He., walked about well-dressed, huffing and swaggering. 

5 . intr. To swell with anger or irritation; to 
get out of temper, take offence. Also + to huff ii. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. ji. And still you 
huffe it, with a kind of carriage As void of wit, as of 
humanitie. x6xx Coryais Crudities Panegyr. Verses, For 
which let not our carping Crxticks huff. X678 Rymer 
Tragedies 12 Did ever man huff with such a parenthesis? 
a 1703 Burkett On N. T., Acts vjiL 31 Some would have 
huffed at it as a rude affront. 1840 Marryat Oita Podr. 
(Rtldg.) 323 The. .woman has huffed, and won’t trust me. 

6 . trans. To hector, bully; to scold, chide, j 

storm at. (Cf. mod. colloq. « to blow up ’.) i 

1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant's Acad. 79 If he cannot | 
have as much as ho demands, presently huffs the good- 
natured man his Father. x 74 * Richardson Pamela 1 . 144 
And she has huffed poor Air. Williams all to-pieces for 
pleading forme. <11784 Mrs. Piozzi in Boswell Johnson 
(1 848) 160/2 note, I asked him, if he ever huffed his wife 
about his dinner? 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1845) 

60 Quarrelling with his bread and butter and huffing the 
waiter. x86* Mrs. Sewell Patience Hart xxiu ici It | 
seemed no use to huff him; he only got the bolder. 


HTJFF. 

b. To drive to, into, off. \ do out of, etc. by huff- 
ing or hectoring. 

x68x in Select. fr. Hart. Mfsc. (1793)461 They can huff 
and over-awe him to things most opposite to his judgment. 
1685 H. More Paralip . Prophet. 370 As for that gross 
Ananism .. it was hufft off the Stage betimes. 1692 Sir 
T. P. Blount Ess. 150 No man cares to be Huff’d and 
Hector'd out of it. 1709 Mrs. Manley Seer. Mem. (1736) 
IV. 215 If. .Czesar [was lobe] huffed into Compliance I 

c. To treat with arrogance or contempt. 

1676 D’Urfey Mad. Pickle v. ii, You shall be hufft and 
cufTt, and flip’d and kick’d, Sirra, if you talk of private 
Rooms. X786 Burns Txva Dogs 88 How huff’d, and cuff’d, 
and disrespeckit ! 1859 J. C. Fairbairn Hymns 4- Poems 
92 Alcmena's son advanced, the beast in scorn Huffed the 
uplifted club and brandished spear. 1882 Spurgeon Strut. 
XXVIII. 123 Pilate had huffed it off with the pert question 
[etc.]. 

7. To offend the dignity of, as by discourtesy 
or want of attention; to canse to take offence, 
put into a huff. Chiefly in passive. 

18x4 _Mad. D’Arblay Wanderer III. 190 Which huffed 
me a little, I own. 1825 Brockett, Httff, to offend. ‘ She's 
easily huffed.’ 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. x. I. 495 
Serene Highness of Heidelberg was much huffed ; Kaiser 
dreadfully so. 1864 Mary Eyre Lady's Walks S. France 
xvii. (1865) 193 She felt huffed at my supposing anything 
so vulgar. 1887 Times 31 Aug. 5/1 The Prince contrived 
to huff M. Stambouloff in his second interview with him. 

8 . Draughts. To remove (an opponent’s man) from 
the boaid as a forfeit for deliberately or neglect- 
fully failing to take with it a piece that is at prise. 
The temoxaV (and is fctiU sometime^) maiked 
by blowing on the piece. (Called in Sc. to Slaw 
or blow, in Ger. blasen, F. souffler tute dame.) 

# R. Holme uses ‘huff * for the taking of the men at draughts 
In the ordinary progress of the game ; Halliwell has also 

* In Chess, to remove a conquered man from the board 
Evidence for these uses has not been found, but Du. blasen 
1 to blow ' is used in chess, draughts and backgammon. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 264/2 Ifa Man [at Draughts] 
may leap over his Adversaries Man’s Head to a Void 
square, that Man is Huffed, that is he is taken up as a 
slain Man. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.. At.. Draughts 
to Huff is to take up and blow off a Man, that the Adver- 
sary by oversight let slip from taking another. x8iz 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 74 You may decline huffing an 
adversary’s piece. 1857 Chambers' Inform. People II. 
710/2 If a player omit to take a man when it is in his 
power to do so. his adversary can huff or blow him— that 
is, either take the man, or insist upon his own being taken. 

9. slang . (See qtiot.) 

1833 Examiner 845/x Johnson huffed, as it is called, the 
murdered man ; that is, threw his arms over his victim's 
shoulders, and took the money from his pockets. .Johnson 
huffed and Fare robbed the deceased. 

T 10. To scare away by calling huff l [Huff ini.] 
1621 Ainsworth Annot. Gen. (1639) 58 The fowles came 
downe upon the carkeises: and Abraham huffed them 
away. 1650 Trapp Comm. Gen. xv. 10 The fowls that 
came down upon them. .Abrams huffing of them away. 
Hence Huffed ppl. a. 

i«59i Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 949 Thy huff’d, puff'd, 
painted, curl’d, purl'd, wanton Pride. 1871 Daily Ncivs 
21 Sept., The Generals who blunder.. should be scored off 
and placed aside, like the huffed pieces of the draftboard. 
Huff (.htff), sb. [See Huff v.] 
fl, A puff of wind ; a slight blast. Obs. 

1600 Maides Melam. 11. in Bullen O. PI. 1 . 126 This takes 
fier like touch powder, and goes off with a huffe. x668 
H. More Div. Dial. v. xxix. (1713)496 An Huffof Phancy, 
which ignorant giddy Men^ may call the Spirit. 1725 
Brauley Pam. Diet. s. v. Pigeon, The little huff of wind 
thrown in from the Powter [pigeon] gives them heat and 
mirth. 

fig. 1679 Dryden Troilus Prcf., If they be in a calm, 
’tis in vain for him to be in a huff. 

2. A gust or sudden swell of anger or arrogance. 
1599 Sandys Europar Skec.(i 632)47 Some of the ministers 
of Spaine in the huffe of their pride have not bcene able to 
hold in. a 17x6 South Serm. (1737) VII. at ii. (R.), An anger 
that is but as the spleen of a wasp, a short phester and 
huff of passion. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. ii. II. 15 
Early in the Spring, a difficult huff of quarrel . . had fallen- 
out with his neighbour of Saxony. 

b. A fit of petulance or offended dignity caused 
by an affront, real or supposed ; esp. in phr. in a 
huff, to take huff. 

Cl he quots. before 1757 are doubtful and may belong to 
prec. : this sense is not in J.) 

[1684 Roxb. Ball. uB86) VI. 171 Jockey he wontired at 
Moggie’s strange huff; But Moggy was jealous, and that 
was enough. 1694 De la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 25 Upon 
which, in a great huff, he left the college.] 1757 Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 426 Every petty person must. .be 
caressed or otherwise takes huff, thinks his merit and wisdom 
slighted. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxiv. She went out 
of the room quite in a huff. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney J. 4 
Sir Charles having taken huff at my not being named after 
him. 1855 Browning Pm Lippo 338 You’ll not imstake an 
idle word Spoke in a huff by a poor monk. 1869 C. Lisbon 
R. Gray xxxi, I wish .. I hadna been sae ready to taxe lac 
huff at him on Saturday. 

t c. (?) A hectoring, a bullying. Obs. 

1773 N. Frowde Life etc. n Many a sour Loot from my 
Unde, and many a Huff and Blow from his 
1 3 . Inflated opinion of oneself, and its display ; 
arrogance, bluster, bounce, brag. „ 

Cere.., ^ 

Wl^cn, n^in-d 
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HUPP. 


HUFTY-TUFTY. 


ti. 73 The School’s simplicity, the Court’s Address, The 
Souldier’s Huff. 

f 4:. One puffed up with conceit of his own import- 
ance, valour, etc. ; one who blusters or swaggers ; 
a hector, a bully. Obs. 

1667 South Serin. (1823) I. 374 A company of lewd, 
shallow brain’d huffs. 1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant's 
Acad. 91 No man isValianter than our Huff in civil Company, 
and where he thinks no danger may come of it. 1678 Advice 
to Soldier in Hart. Alisc.l. 479 To receive the laws of 
honour from the hectors and hutts of the town. X700T. 
Brown tr, Fresny's Amusem. Ser. Com. 330 Every Silly 
Huff [is call'd] a Captain. 17x3 Darrell Gentian. In- 
structed Suppl. to 1st Ft. viii. § 6. 91 This young Huff 
commanded a Sergeant to pay him Respect. 

. f 5. A puffing up or artificial raising. Obs. 

1630 R. Johnson's Ktngd. If C. 51 A better purchase than 
the Italian huffe of the shoulder [cf. huff-shoulders in 9]. 

6 . local. (See quots.) 

X787 Grose Pros’. Gloss., Huffs light paste enclosing fruit 
or meat whilst stewing, so called from its huffing or puffing 
up in the operation. Generally made with yeast. Glouc. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss., Huff, light pastry, or pie crust. 

7. Draughts. An act of ‘huffing 1 : see prec. 8. 

x87q Hardy S: Ware Mod, Hoyle , Draughts no The act 

of 1 huffing ' is not reckoned as a move ; a ‘ huff and a move ' 
go together. Ibid., It is called "standing the huff when 
a player instead of taking the man which is cn prise , makes 
some other move. 1893 For thumb. Gloss, s. v., A huff is 
still accompanied by a blow on the piece. 

8 . = Huff-oapB. i. dial. 

3790 Grose Proviuc. Gloss, (ed. 2), Huff, in Wiltshire it 
signifies strong beer. x866 R. B. Mansfield School Life 
Winchester Coll. 180 (Farmer) Washed down by libations 
of huff. 1891 Wrench Winchester Word-bk., Huff, the 
strong beer brewed in College. 

9. Comb, f huff-cod, a kind of pea, ?one with 
a swollen pod; + huff-gale, a strong wind; 
f huff-shoulders, elevated shoulders (cf. 5 ) ; so 
f huff- shouldered adj., having such shoulders. 
.cx68o Enquiries 2/2 The Rose Pea, the Horn Pea, large 
*Huffcods. 2583 Stanyhurst /Ends iv. (Arb.) no Too 
stay for a better passadge, for a prosperus *hufgale. 1650 
Bulwf.r Anthropomet. xvi. 162 In the Island Tapobrana, 
High *huff-shouIders are in fashion. 1590 [Tarlton] News 
Purgat. (1844) 119 *Huffe shouldred and of a wrinckled 
visage. 3598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 21 Rough and huf-shouldred. 

. f Huff, a. rare. [perh. for huft, huffed , f. Huff 
vi] Offended, out of temper; huffed. 

X7X4 C. Johnson Country Lasses v. i, This little huff-bluff 
Hector will let no body lie with your family but himself. 
1727-38 Gay Fables 11. i. 87 Reynard grew huff. Says he, 
This sneer From you I little thought to hear. t 

tHuff, int. Obs. [Of same origin as Huffzl] 

1. A sound to scare away birds, etc. : - shoo ! 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Dj b, Cry huff, huff, huff, and make 

the fowle to spryng. 

2. An exclamation attributed to a swaggerer or 
bully, esp. when introduced on the stage. 

c X485 Digby Myst. (1882) 111. 491 Her xal entyr a galavnt 
Jmsseyyng: Hof hof hof, a frysch new galavnt! C1530 
HickscomerXn Hazl. Dodsley I. ;88 Huff, huff, huff I who 
sent after me? I am Imagination, full of jollity. 1586 
R- W. 3 Ladies. Lond. ji. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 254 Huff! 
once aloft, and if I may hit in the right vein. 

Huff, obs. form of Hove v . l and 
tHuffa, int. Obs . ^ = Huff int. 2 . 

15x9 Interl. 4 Elem. Bij, Make rome syrs and let vs be 
mery With huffa galand synge tyrll on the bery. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 754 Hie ingrediatur Courtly Abusyon 
cantaudo. Huffa, huffa, taunderum,' taunderum, tayne, 
huffa, huffa! Cl. Col. This was properly prated, syrs! 
what sayda? Court. Ab. Rutty bully, ioly rutterkyn, 
heyda ! 16 jo Histrio-m. 11. in Simpson Sch. S Jinks. II. 32 
Huffa, huffa, who calls for me? I play the Prodigall child 
in jollytie. 

Huff-cap (hD'f|krep), a. and sb. Obs. or arch. 
[f. Huff v. + Cap sb. f i.e. ? that huffs or raises the 
cap’.] 

A. adj. 1. Of liquor : That goes to the head, 
heady, strong. Obs. exc. Hist. 

3599 Nashk Lenten Stuffe 74 The huffe-cappest drink in 
that house you shal be sure of alwayes. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P. 1 Satyre Wks. u. 261/2 Sale of hufeap liquor. 1635 
— Parr in Hart. Alisc, (Malh.) IV. 212 At the alehouse, 
huff-cap ale to taste. 

2. Blustering, swaggering, arch. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. iii, Graced with huff-cap terms and 
thundring threats. X737 Ozell Ral>elais 1. hv. No huff, 
cap Squire, or Brother of the Blade. 2889 Swinburne 
Study B. Jonson , A huffcap hero as ever mouthed and 
strutted out his hour on the stage. . 

. 33. sb. 1. Strong and heady ale; also, a com- 
posite drink made from it. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1577 Harrison England n. xviii. (1877) 1. 295 There is 
such headie ale and Deere in most of them, as for the mighti- 
nesse thereof, among such as seeke it out, is commonlie 
called huffecap, the mad dog. father whoresonne, angels 
food, dragons milke. 3594 Greene & Lodge Looking 
Glassc G. s Wks. (Rtldg.) 127/2 (Ike] ale is strong ale, 'txs 
huffcap. 1630 T. Westcote View Devonshire v. x. (1845) 393 
This (the nappiest ale that can be drunk] being made into 
a huff-cap is held to be meat, drink, and cloth for warmth. 
3884 Black Jud. Shaks.xx i, The rascal brewers .. put ail 
manner of abominations into tbeir huff-cap. 
f 2. A swaggering or hectoring blade ; a swash- 
buckler. Obs. 

2600 Df.kkt.r Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 70, I. am with 
chjld till I behold this huffecap.. when we come in presence 
His madnesse will be dasht clenne out of countenance. 1687 
M, Clifford Notes Dryden ii. 7 AVas not this Huff-cap 
once the Indian Emperour, and at another time did not he 


call himself Maximine? 1706 Farquhar Recruit. Officer 
v. v. You have made a fine speech, good Captain Huff-cap ! 
tHu’ffer. Obs. [f. Hufft/. -y-erI.] A boast- 
ful, swaggering, hectoring person. 

1664 Butler Hud. n. iii. 1034 To be expos'd, i’ th' end, 
to suffer By such a braggadocio huffer. 1664 Cotton 
Poet. Wks. (1765) 9 Because he knew them Huffers. 1694 
Strvpe Crate freer m. xxxft. 453 He was no Huffer nor Con- 
tender, but of an exceeding peaceable and amicable Spirit. 
a 1797 Mason Ode to Pinchbnck (R.), No longer, England, 
shait thou dread Such Presbyterian huffers. 1808 E. S. 
Barrett Miss-led General 118 When our generals play the 
. .cowards, as the greatest huffers among them will do at 
times. . 

fb. A quadruped: ? a kind of skunk. Obs . 

1720 Wood's Voy, 96 A little creature with a bushy tail, 
which we called a Huffer, because when he sets sight on you 
he stands vapouring and patting with his fore feet upon the 
ground. 

Huffily (hrrfili), adv. [f. Huffy a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a huffy or petulant manner; huffingly. 

2861 G. Meredith E. Harnng/ott I. xiii. 240 The landlady 
turned from him huffily. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam $ Eve x. 
140, ‘I shan’t forget Mr. Adam’s opinion of me for one 
while', said Eve, huffily. 

Huffiness (hu-fines). [f. as prcc, + -ness.] 
The quality of being huffy: fa. Boastfulness, blus- 
tering, arrogance, b. Readiness to take offence 
or show oneself offended. 

1678 H. More in GlanviHs Sadducismus (1727) 463 Their 
understandings being but creatural huffiness of mind. 1695 
J. Sage Cyprianic Age {1847) II. 76 A reconciliation between 
. .huffyness and humility. 1838 Lytton What will he do ? 
iv. xi, That degree of polite culture which gives dignity and 
cures huffiness. 1883 Ld. R. Gower My Retain. II, xxvii. 
230 He is an amiable youth, but has some. .brusquerie of 
manner and huffiness. 

Huffing (hefig), vbl. sb. [f. Huff v. + -1NG 1 .] 
The action of the verb Huff. 

1 1. Inflating with wind ; swelling. Obs. 

1583 Stanyhurst /Ends in. (Arb.) 85 And winds vaunce 
fully thy sayls with prosperus huffing. 3608 Heywood Rape 
Liter. Wks. 1874 V. 200 The seas have left their fowling, 
The waves their huffing, the winds their puffing. 

2. Blustering, hectoring, bullying. 

1600 Dekker Fortunatus Wks. 1873 I. 124 He scomd all 
Famagosia when he was in his huffing. 1672 Wycherley 
Love in Wood it. i, Coyness in a woman is as little sign of 
true modesty as huffing in a man is of true courage. 1729 
Gay Polly 1. xii, When kings by their huffing Have blown 
up a squabble. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. in. (1863) 
468 All his huffings and cuffings from master and mistress. 

3. Draughts. See Huff v. 8. 

3865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 1. iv, The huffing of Miss Bella 
and the loss of three of her men at a swoop. 

Hu-ffing, ///. a. [f. Huff v. + -ing^.] That 
huffs : in various senses of the vb. 

■f 1. Blowing ; puffing ; inflating; swelling. Obs. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 109 Th' Ork, Whirl-poole 
Whale or huffing Physeter. 1614-X5 — Panaretus 708 If the 
puffing uales Into the Deep transport her huffing sails. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. Pref., High huffing-Shoulders here 
the Gallants weare. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy I.96 Vertigals 
of whale-bone., bear out her coats in such a huffing manner, 
that she appears to be as broad as long. <1x687 Cotton 
Winter in, i'Eol's huffing brood. 3835 I. Taylor Spir. 
Despot, vi. 280 The huffing gusts of the coming tempest. 

2. Puffed up, conceited, boastful; blustering, 
swaggering, hectoring, bullying. 

1602 How Man may Cltuse gd. Wife iv. iii, A huffing 
wench, .whose ruffling silks Make, with iheir motion, music 
unto love. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell . xiv. x. 22 The 
huffing puffes of stoutness and pride. 3735 Pope Donne 
Sat. iv. 201 Huffing, braggart, puff’d Nobility. 1831 
Blackzv. Mag. XXIX. 516 The.. huffing, hectoring, basket- 
hilted adventurer. 1866 Whipple Char. <$• Charac. Men 
186 The bluff, huffing, swearing imperiousness of Thurlow. 

Hu-ffingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a huffing 
manner : a. Arrogantly, b. In an offended way, 
petulantly. 

_ x6xi Cotgr., Gitinguois , de gninguois, huffingly, swagger- 
ingly, aswash. 3693 A pal. Clergy Scot. 54 He would treat 
us very huffinglj*. 1B5X I. Taylor Wesley (1852) 30 When 
we deal with occult folk.. huffingly and disrespectfully. 
3864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. vi. IV. 323 Leave was at once 
granted him, almost huffing!}’. 

Huffish, (hzrfif), [f. Huff sb. + -ish.] 
a. Arrogant, insolent, b. Petulant. 

*755 Johnson, Huffish, arrogant, insolent, hectoring. 1796 
Mrs. Mary Robinson Angelina II. 61 If any body has 
a right to be huffish, 't is 1/ 3848 Dickens Dombey 430 To 
return., a huffish answer. 188 5 Punch 13 June, It's no 
use to turn huffish or moody. 

Hence Hirffi.shly adv., Htrfiisimess. 

*755 Johnson, Huffishly , with arrogant petulance; with 
bullying bluster. Huffishness, petulance ; arrogance; noisy 
bluster. 38*5 Moorf. Mem. 26 Oct. (1853) IV. 329 ‘ Is she 
indeed?’ answered Piozzi huffishly, ‘then pray tell her 
I can be as indifferent as she’, and walked away. 2843 
T a it's Mag. VIII. 275 The heady huffishness and shifting 
desperation of foiled ecclesiastics. 

Huffie (hzrfl), v. Obs. exc. dial. [dim. and 
freq. of Huff v. : see -le.] - 

1. traits . To blow ; to fan (a fire) ; to inflate. 

3583 Stanyhurst /Ends i, (Arb.) 39 Whereby hee . . with 
gyfts might carrye the Princesse Too brayneMck loouefits, 
to her boans fire smouldered* huffling. 1657 R. Ligqn 
Barbadoes (1673I 39 Jerkin Beef, which is hufled, and 
slashed through, hung up and dryed in the Sun. 
fb. To raise in relief, emboss.. Obs. 

3638 Patent No. 1 18. 37 July, Ymbroiderlng or hufling of 
guildcd leather. . fitt for hangings. 


+ 2. irons. To puff up, inflate, or elevate with 
pride, b. intr. To puff, blester. Obs. 

<3x652 Brome Damoiselle m. ii. Wks. 3873 I. 426 M 
your tine French Frippery .. Huffie you up to Sovenkntv 
1673 Dk. Lauderdale in L. Papers (Camden) III. xft. x< 
Another who is about you who yovr know hath longhuS&j 
at me. Ibid. 17 But now he is huffled up that he mast 
appeare a considerable man. 

Hence Hu* effing vbl. sb. and ppl. a., blowing 
blustering, swelling. * 

1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis 1. (Arb.) 19 Auctoritye.,T<» 
swage seas surging, or raise by blusterus huffling. Ibid, m : 
93 Scaped from rough tempestuus huffiing. <11657 Lom* 
lace Poems (186^) 225 When to our huffiing Henry there 
complain'd A grieved^ earl. 1689 State Europe in Had. 
Misc. I. 200 Her huffiing and prosperous condition maybe 
rendered languishing enough. 1847 C. A. Johns Fend 
Trees Gt. Brit. I. 357 The huffiing winds which we often 
experience in summer. 

t Huffier (hzrfloi). Obs. [Origin obscure: cf. 
Hoveller.] (See qnots.) 

1723 J. Lewis^ Hist. TJianet 23 Huffier, one that canys 
off fresh provisions, and refreshments to Ships. 1808 
Athen&um III. 115 Until very lately the hufflers, or pilots 
of Heligoland were under no sort of subordination. 

i Hu’ff-nmff. Obs. [f. Huff z>.-f Muff.] ?A 
braggart, a blusterer. Also attrib. 

1600 Watson Decacordon ix. v. (1602) 307 Austrian,. 
Netherlandian, and such like Germaine bred huff mnff 
forces. Ibid. ix. viii. 328 Maugre all the lesuites Spaniards 
and huff muffes in the world. 

t Hu*ff-nO:sed, Obs. rare. [app. f. Huff ini., 
v. } or jA+Nose.J ?That turns up the nose; 
scornful. 


? a 1550 Becon Nosegay Wks. (1560-3) 1. 103 The proude 
Pharises the galaunt By shops, the huffe nosed priestes. 

f Hu*ff-puff, a. itonce-vjd. [f. Huff + Purr.] 
Moved with every puff of wind. 

1583 Stanyhurst /Ends iv. (Arb.) 115 A wind fane 
changabil huf puffe Always is a woomman. 
t Htt*fF-pufffc, a. Obs. Inflated, puffed up. 
x6o8 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. v. Bartas 12 Huff-puff 
Ambition, Tinder-box of War. 26x8 Bantevelt's Apol. Biib, 
A matter of import no doubt, Which huff-puft lungs thus 
belches out. c 2620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 82 Huff- 
puft some are thus in their proud ambition. 

+ Huff-snuff, sb. (a.) Obs. [f. Huff v. + 
Snuff, io the sense ‘offence, resentment’; bat 
largely suggested by the riming of the two words, as 
in reduplicated formations : see Huff t/.] 

A conceited fellow who gives himself airs and is 
quick to take offence ; a braggart, hector. 

2583 Stanyhurst /Eneis etc. (Arb.) 343 A loftye' Thrasoni- 
cal huf snuffe: In gate al on typstau's stalckmg. 159* 
Greene Disc. Coosnagc (1859) 43 Seeing such a femblj 
huffe snuffe swering with his dagger in his hand. *59° 
Florio, Risentito,.. a huffe snuffe, one that will soonetaxe 
pepper in the nose. 16x1 Cotgr. s. v. Fend, JUaxttura 

charrctles ferrees, a terrible huffsnuffe.scarre-crow.bragga* 

dochio. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 11. ii. xa F«t [J 
.Heavens, which the Philosophers call via lac tea, and t 
Huffsnuffs, St. James his way. 

b. attrib. or adj. Arrogant, hectoring, vapouring. 
<1x693 Urquhart Rabelais, iii. xlii. 349 Ike hufi, snu , 
honder-sponder, swash-buckling High Germans, 

Huffy (hirfi), a. [f. Huff jA + -y.] 

. +1. Windy, effervescent, puffy. Obs. or 
1765 Brownrigg in Phil. Trans. LV. 227 Ljke the air 01 
beer, cyder, champaign, and other huffy liquors. ^ 
Gloucester Glass., Huffy, puffy, not firm. 

1 2. Jig. Airy, unsubstantial. Obs. . 

2678 Cudwouth Int ell. Syst. 1. i. § 44* 53 The way of p > 
logizing by matter, forms, and qualities, is a more ou 
phanciful thing. 2682 H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. 74 A 
Spirit of Charity being an huffy blast of crude Enfh'n > 
f 3. Puffed up with pride, conceit, or self-esie t 

haughty; blustering. Obs. , , 

2677 Govt. Venice 259 Those . . who before the dan 0 
most huffy and high, as were. the Venetians, pvj 
Murray in Lauderdale Pa/ers (Camden) 

Lord Cochrane and his brother Sr Johne talked m .., s 
then the rest. 1691 tr. Emiliaitne's Frauds ■ ■ . fn, 

207 Whether the Church of Rome has reason to oe 
and proud of her Pilgrims and Hospitals. 1 

4. fa. Arrogant, choleric, b. Read/ to t3kc 
‘iitifT or offence; touchy, pettish. Mtura | 

2680 Bunyan Life Badntan (ed. Virtue) 5-4 « 
temper was to be surly, huffy, and rugged, and wo - • . u ^y 
Apol. Clergy Scot. 35 ‘1'here is no necessity to * Wp %v 
and out of humour. 2803 Jane Porter D . t j on to 
(1831) 133 It does not become a person |n Y^ur * • ^ 
be so huffy. 3890 Jessopp Trials Country 1 ^ Iff 
He is apt to be stuck up, and she is very a P^J° 

Kuril, dial, name of the Green Woodpecker 

see HicKtvALti. Uvrr 

tHu-fty. Obs, or dial. [Cf. next ^ 
sbi] a. Swagger; =»next B. b. (?)A» ** 

3620 Melton Astrologastcr 52 (N.) Cut tbeir a j. |cr a 
an Italian fashion, weare their hat nn A c .u-arrerer, 
Germaine hufty. 1847-78 Halluv., Huffy, * ** 

t Hu-fty-ttrfty, a. and sb Obs, 
pound, f.BurFsb.and Tunsb. (peril. , T i 
tufts of feathers worn as ‘bravery or nn rji 


A. adj. Swaggering, bragging. . u _ on e 
1596 Kxshe Sajfrvn U'aJdcH i. yf h, C 1599-- 

uffling it out hufifty tuffty in his suite 01 -..fninz cee 1 " 
Stuff' (. 87 .) 3 * Hufiy-tuf.yyoulhM 
ades, wearing every one three yards ot icai 
>r his mistress’s favour. 
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B. sb. a. Swagger, b. ‘ Bravery *, finery. 

^ 1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett, \.xx\\, Master Wyldgoose, 
it is not your huftie tuftie can make mee afraid of your 
bigge lookes. a 165* Brome Damoiselle in. ii, This is my 
Wife .. You have lost yours, you say : Perhaps for want Of 
Hufty-tufties [printed tustiesj, and of Gorgets gay. 

Hug (hztg), v . Also 6-7 hugge. [Appears late 
in 1 6th c. : origin unknown. 

Not to be confounded with Hugge v. to dread, shudder, 
shrink with fear or cold. Not connected with Sw. huka , 
Da. sidde pact huh to squat. In some shades of meaning it 
approaches Ger. Itegcn to foster, cherish, orig. to enclose or 
encompass with a hedge ; but it is difficult to see how they 
can be connected.] 

. I. 1 . trans. To clasp or squeeze tightly in the 
arms : usually with affection = embrace ; but also 
said of a bear squeezing a man, dog, etc., between 
its forelegs. 

1567 Drant Horace, Art Poetry <R.), And hugge, and 
busse, and culle, and cusse thy darling apishe fruite. 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 39 Like an olde Ape, hugges the 
vrcbin so in his Conceipt [etc.]. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
1. iv. 252 'He bewept my Fortune, And hugg'd me in his 
armes. 16 fix Lovell Hist. Anim. Introd., The love of apes 
is such towards their young, that they often kill them by 
hugging them. cxn 05 Pope Jan. <5- May 813 He hugg’d 
her close, and kiss’d her o'er and o’er. 1786 Cowper Lett . 
4-5 June, I could have hugged him for his liberality and 
freedom from bigotry. 1841 Dickens Barn. Rudge xli, 
Dolly., threw her arms round her old father’s neck and 
hugged him tight. 1865 Baring-Gould Werewolves x. 165 
Bruin turned suddenly on him and hugged him to death. 

b. transf. and Jig. To hug one's chains , to delight 
in bondage. 

1588 Shaks. Tit, A. itr. i.214 Staine the Sun with fogge as 
somtime cloudes, When they do hug him in their melting 
bosomes. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. ii. 8 Were 
many English plants as rare as they are useful, we would 
hug in our hands what we now trample under our feet. 
1719 Young Busiris v. i, Now, from my soul, I hug these 
welcome chains Which shew you all Busiris. 1769 Gray 
Ode for Music 6 Servitude that hugs her chain. 183s 
Willis Melanie 60 As the miser hugs his treasure. 

c. Jig. To exhibit fondness for; spec, to caress 
or court, in order to get favour or patronage. 

162* Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart. 11. D.’s ,Wks. 
^873 IV. 30, I do hug thee, For drilling thy quick brains in 
this rich plot. 1634 Milton Counts 164, I .. Wind me into 
the easy-hearted man, And hug him into snares. 171* 
Arbuthnot John Bull in. i, He . . hugged the authors as 
his bosom friends. 1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) I- v - *94 
The general opinion of barristers condemns the sordid 
practice of hugging or caressing attorneys. 1836 Macaulay 
in Trevelyan Life I. 451 Mr. Longueville Clarke refused to 
fight, on the ground that his opponent had been guilty of 
' hugging attorneys [cf. Hucgery]. 

d. jig. To cherish or cling to (an opinion, belief, 
etc.) with fervour or fondness. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Excmp. Ep. Ded. 1 While all strive 
for truth, they hug their own opinions dressed up in her 
imagery, a 1718 Rowe (J.), Mark with what joy he hugs 
the dear discovery ! 1817 Moore Lalla R., Veiled Prophet, 
Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast To some dear false- 
hood, hugs it to the last. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 23 The Briton in the blood hugs the home- 
stead still. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. v. 11. (1873) 84 There 
are some, who. .hug a sort of spiritual selfishness. 

2 . rejl . fa. To cherish oneself; to keep or make 
oneself snug. Obs. 

1642 Fuller Holy f Prof. St. v. xviii. 429 Here Andro- 
nicus hugg'd himself in his privacie. 2745 Prof Manning 
Navy 10 We hug our Selves over a Glass of Wine, and a 
good Fire, in a Tavern. 1757 W. Thompson R. N. A dvoc. 33 
With a Salary of j£o/. per Ann. . .to. .hug himself comfort- 
ably at Night in his own House with his Bottle, 
b. Jig. To congratulate or felicitate oneself. 
x6xa Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart. v. D.’s Wks. 
1873 IV. 77 As a curious Painter, When he bas made 
some admirable piece, Stands off. .and then bugs Himself 
for his rare workmanship. 1650 Fuller Pisgalt 11, xiv. 
307 Herod.. huggs himself that he had fitted their new 
King with a short reign. 2731 Swift On his Death 1 15 They 
hug themselves, and reason thus; It is not yet so bad with 
us. 1843 Le FevrE Life Trav. Phys. 1 . 1. x. 238. We 
hugged ourselves with the idea that we had done right. 
2863 Mrs. Clarke Shaks. Char. viii. 206 He hugs himself 
upon his power over her. 2895 F. Hall Two_ Trifles .32 You 
. .hug yourself as a good patriot for holding it in detestation. 

3 . absol. (also in reciprocal sense), b. intr, To 
lie close, cuddle. 

, 2595 Shaks. John v. ii. 142 To hug with swine, to seeke 
sweet safety out In vaults and prisons. 2687 Good Advice 
39 Now Kidly and Hooper hug, and are the dearest 
Brethren.. in the World. 2695 Congreve Love for L. hi. 
v, I love to see ’em hug and cotton together like down 
upon a thistle. 2733 Pope Her. Sat. 11. i. 87 Tis a Bear’s 
talent not to kick but hug. 

4 :. trans. (orig. A r aut .) To keep as close as pos- 
sible to (the shore, etc.); to ‘cling to*. 

2824 Heber Narr. Joum. (1828) 1 . 167 The naval tactics 
of Bengal.. always incline to hug the shore as much as pos- 
sible. 2829 Marryat F. Mildtnay v, Hugging the Spanish 
coast. 2856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xv. 255 It was a lofty 
headland, and the land-ice which hugged its base was 
covered with rocks. 2862 Huches Tout Brown at Oxf. ii, 
He was hugging the Berkshire side himself, as the other 
skiff passed him. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 26 Be 
sure I keep the path that hugs the wall. 2882 B. D. W. 
Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serv. II. xiii. 24 We hugged the land 
as we rounded, and dropped anchor outside the bay. ^ 2B98 
Daily Nexvr 27 j une 4/6 There was no panic, no hugging of 
cover, such as overtook the troops at Bull Run. 

II. north, dial. [It is not clear that this is the 
same word.] 5 . trans. To carry. 


1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hug, 
to carry; especially a cumbrous load. 2825 *Brockett, 
Hug, to carry, especially if difficult. 2891 Atkinson Last 
Giant-Killers 60 Pokes big enough to hold two or three 
pigs each, to ‘ hug ‘them in. 1893 Snowden Tales Yorksh. 
I Voids 13s, I hugged herbox up fro’ t’ station. 

(In most dialect glossaries from Northumberland to Lin- 
colnshire : not in Sc.) 

Hence Hugged, Hu-gging ppl. adjs.\ also 
Hu-ggingly adv. 

2841 Dickens Bam. Rudge lix, Who could look on., 
and not desire to be. .either the hugging or the hugged? 
1870 W. Morris Earthly Par. IV. 25 Into.. a hugging 
bear He turned him. 2879 S. Lanier Poems (1884) 41 The 
hugged delusion drear. 2892 G. Meredith One of our 
Cong. I. xii. 234 There was an obstacle to his being hug- 
gmgly genial, even candidly genial with her. 

Hug (hog), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . A strong clasp with the arms ; an embrace 
of affection; also, a close or rough grasp; the 
clasp or squeeze of a bear. 

2659 Lady Alimony \\. Pro!, in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 288 
Apt for a spousal bug. 2727 Bailey vol. II, A Hugg, an 
Embrace, a 2732 Gay (J.), Why these close hugs 7 1 owe 
my shame to him. 2773 Garrick in Boswell Johnson 
Apr., Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter 
out of you, whether you will or no. 2828 Scott F. M. 
Perth vi, Keep at arm's-length, then . . I will have no 
more close hugs. 2839-40 W. Irving Wolf erf's R . (2855) 
2oi Bruin raised one arm, and gave the dog a hug that 
crushed his ribs. 2880 Miss Braddon Just as I am xxxi, 
She gave his lordship a hug. 

2 . A squeezing grip in wrestling ; esp. Cornish 
(t Devonshire ) hug, a special 1 lock * of Cornish 
wrestlers ; hence Jig. (see quot. 1661). 

2617 Middleton Ec Rowley Fair Quarrel 11. ii. I’ll show 
her the Cornish hug. c 2626 Dick qf Dtrvon. iv. iii. in Bul- 
len O. PI. II. 80 Onely a Devonshire hugg, sir. a x66x 
Fuller Worthies, Cornwall 1. (1662) 797 Tne Cornish are 
Masters of the Art of Wrestling. .Their Hugg is a cunning 
close with their fellow-combatant, the fruits whereof is his 
fair fall, or foil at the least. It is figuratively appliable to 
the deceitfull dealing of such, who secretly design their 
overthrow, whom they openly embrace. 2705 Char. 
Sneaker in Hart '. Misc. (1808] XI. 29 His St. Maw’s Muse 
has given the French troops a Cornish hug, and flung them 
all upon their backs. 2754 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 1799 I. 
67 We don’t wrestle after your fashion.. we all go upon 
close hugs or the flying mare. 2827 Hone Every-day Bk. 
II. 1009 In the ' Cornish hug’, Mr. Polwhele perceived the 
Greek pala:stral attitudes. 

Huge (hir/d^), a. (adv.) Forms : 3- huge ; 
also 4-5 hoge, heug(e, 5-6 houge, 5-7 hudge, 
(4 hoggo, hug, hughe, 5 hugge, howge, hogh(e, 
hoege, 6 houdge, hewge, hoouge). [ME. huge, 
hoge, app. aphetio f. OF. ahuge, ahoge, ahoege, 
in same sense, of unknown origin. 

It is, however, noteworthy that no connecting link in the 
form of huge in OFr., or ahuge in early ME., has as yet been 
found.] 

1 . Very great, large, or big; immense, enormous, 
vast. a. Of things material or of spatial extent. 

a x*75 Prov. AElfred 709 in O. E. Misc. 138 puru pis lore 
and genteleri he amendit huge companie. c 2330 R. Brunne 
Ckron. (1810) 31 He brouht with him a deuelle, a hogge 
Geant. 23.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 743 Of hore okez ful hoge 
a hundretn to-geder. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 236 He.. made 
an hughe fire. 2480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxvi. 231 
A ful houge and boystous meyne of dyuerse nacions. 2582 
Marbf.ck Bk. of Notes 343 The waues of the pudge floude. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 212 Fishes are in huge num- 
bers here. 2701 Cowper Iliad vii. 246 So moved huge 
Ajax to the fignt. 2832 G. Downes Lett. Con/. Countries 
I. 373 Naples is huge, and populous. 2890 Swinburne 
Stud. Prose <5 • Poetry 221 The huge fireplace with its 
dragon-like dogs. 

b, Of things immaterial. 

23.. E. E. A l lit. P. B. 2659 He hade so huge an ins>3t to 
his aune dedes. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 671 A 
gret hug thonir com but bad. 2377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 
242 Martha on Marye magdeleyne an huge pleynte she 
made, c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 346 For hoege luf y* he 
shuld noght hire greue. 2520 More Com/, agst. Trib. m. 
Wks. 1259/2 How woonderfull houge and gret those spirituall 
heauenly loyes are. 1680 Allen Peace <5- Unity Pref. 3 The 
Peace., of the Church is a matter of that huge moment, that 
[etc.]. 2834 Medwik Angler in Wales I. 143 [He] took a 

huge fancy to the wench. 2877 Dowden Shaks. Print, vi. 135 
His affliction serves as a measure of the huger affliction of 
the King. 

c. transf. Of persons in reference to their actions 
or attributes r Of very great power, rank, posses- 
sions, capabilities, etc. 

CZ400 Desir. Troy 3924 Hoger of hert and of her wille. 
He demenyt well his rnaners, & he mesure wroght. 2430-40 
Lydg. Bochas vi, iii. (1554) 150 b, The great Duke .so 
mightie and so huge. 02470 Henry Wallace xi. 29 Off 
Glosyster that hujre lord and her. 2858 Carlyle Freak. Gt. 
u. xi. 1. 116 An only child, the last of a line : hugest Heiress 
now going. 

f 2 . Very great in number, very numerous, rare. 
2570 Satir. Poems Reform, xix. 89 Hudge is jour fais 
within this fals Regioun. 

+ 3 . Phr. In huge', hugely, vastly, extensively. 
fCf. at large.) Obs. rare. 

2584 Hudson Dtt Bartas' Judith 1. 101 More than euer 
Rome could comprehend, In huge of learned books that 
they ypend. 

4 z. Comb. Parasynthetic, as huge-armed, -bellied, 

- bodied , -boned, - built , -grcr.vn, -horned, - limbed , 
-proportioned, -tongued, etc. adjs. 

2599 Marston See. Villanie n. vi. 201^ Huge-tongu’d 
Pigmy brats. 261a Drayton Poly-olbion xifi. (R.), Many a 
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huge-grown wood. 16.4 Micron Parafhr. Ps. cxiv. it 
The high hugebellied mountains skip like rams. 2808 
Scott Martn. v. xv. Huge-boned, and tall and grim, and 
gaunt. 2877 Bryant Lit. People of Snow 222 Huge-limbed 
men. 

- + B. adv. Hugely, immensely. Obs. 

2450-70 Golagros <$■ Gaw. 498 Yone house is sa huge hie. 
263* Weever Anc. Putt. Mon. xx Tombes are made so 
huge great, that they takevp the Church. 2674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk % Selv. To Rdr., Lessenings of them, who have done 
huge well. 2679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 200 Many 
are huge concerned to shift off the conviction of this truth. 

+ Hugeful, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ful.] Huge. 
1423 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859) 65 Hugcfull 
peyne, and laboure. 

Hugely (hh/’djjli), adv. [f. Huge a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a huge manner; very greatly, extremely; im- 
mensely, vastly, enormously. 

c 2380 Antccrist in Todd Three Treat. Wycltf(i$$x) 334 
bei weren hugely comfortid whom Crist come unto. 2382 
Wyclif Gen. xvii. 2, I shal multiplye thee ful hugeli. 2422 
tr % Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E E. T. S.) 192 Manage 
..ishugeli pleasant to god. 1530 Rastell Bk. Ptirgat. ir. 
xviii. When any member of the bodye is vehemently and 
hougly styred. 2652 Jer. Taylor Semi, for Year 1. ii. 19 
The man was hugely nch. 2720 Steele Tatlcr No. 266 f 2 
They love one another hugely, a 2839 Praed Poems (1864) 
II. X2X, I like him hugely ! 2858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. 1. iv. 
I. 33 A.. hugely ingenious old gentleman. 2872 R. Ellis 
Catullus x. 12 Our praetor, .could hugely Mulct his company. 

Hugeness (hm-d^nes). [f. Huge a . + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being huge; extra- 
ordinary greatness of bulk ; immensity, vastness. 

C2380 Sir Ferumb. 52 Of such ano|>er herde 3e nere, 
nowar }>ar }e han gone, Of Strenghe, of schap, of hugenys. 
13<)8Trzvis\ Barth. De P.R.xiu.xxvi.[Bodl. MS.), pe whale 
is icleped Cete for hougenes of his bodie. 2579 E. K. Spenser's 
Sheph. Cal. Apr. (Emblem), The hugenesse of his imagina- 
tion. 2626 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farvte 649 Yet is 
the oake accounted the King of the forrest . . in respect 
of his largenesse and hudgenesse. 2753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty vi. 29 The hugeness of its few distinct parts strikes 
the eye with uncommon grandeur. 1818 Keats Endym. 
in. 346 A dread waterspout had rear’d aloft Its hungry 
hugeness. 

Hugeous (hi/Pdgas), a. ( adv .). [f. Huge a. 

+ - 0 US .1 =Huge. 

a 2529 Skelton Ware the Hauke 48 He made his hawke 
to fly, With hogeous showte and cry. 2555 Eden Decades ' 
To Kdr. (Arb.) 49 The hugious heapes of stones of the 
Pyramides of Egypt. 2656 Davenant Siege Rhodes I. 
(1673) 2 7 Then the hug’ous great Turk Came to make us 
more work. 2754 Richardson Grandison (x78i)VI. Ilia. 342 
They should all have taken it as a hugeous favour. 2826 
Scott Woods t. xiv, My master is close by.. beside the 
hugeous oak. 2B85 Dobson Sigtt of Lyre 225 The Squire in 
transport slapped his knee At this most hugeous pleasantry. 

+ b. as adv. Hugely, immensely. Obs. 

2673 Wycherley Gentlem. Dancing- Master iv. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 56/2, 1 am hugeous glad. 

Hence Hu-geotisly adv., hugely ; Hu-ffeous- 
ness, hugeness. 

a 2643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 111. v, I love these ballads 
hugeously. 1752 Fielding Amelia Wks. 1775 X. 75 My 
mind misgives me hugeously. 2785 Sarah Fielding Qphtlut 
II. vi, He will have fretted hugeously. 2859 G. Mf.redith 
R. Feverelxxi, His hugeousness seemed to increase 
[Hugesome, a., erroneous alteration of Ug- 
some, horrible, dreadful. [Cf. Hugge v.] 
a 2568 Coverdale Hope Faithf. xxvi. (Parker Soc. II. 205), 
No tongue is able to express the terrible and hugesome 
[orig. ed. ugsome] pain and punishment thereof]- 
Huggaback, obs. form of Huckaback. 

+ Hugge, v. Obs. [A variant of Ugge.] a. 
intr. To shudder, shrink, shiver, or shake with fear 
or with cold. b. trans . To abhor, abominate. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 191/1 To Hug tt..abhotttinari l detestari 
[etc.]. 2530 Palsgr. 588/2 , 1 hugge, I shrinke me in my bed. 

It is a good sporte to se this lytle boye hugge in his bedde 
for colde. 2570 Levins Manip. 184/26 To Hugge, horrescere. 

Hence f Hugged ppl. a., abhorred ; abominable, 
ugly. 

c 1530 Ld. Berners A rth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 138 The stroke 
lyght on the grete deuyll, soo that hys hugged and foule 
heed flewe to the earth. 

Hugge, obs. form of Huge. 

Hugger (hu’gaa), sbf [f. Hug v. + -ER 1 .] One 
who hugs. b. dial* A porter or carrier {Whitby 
Gloss. 1876). 

2682 Otway Venice Pres. it. i, Bedamore. Pierre I I must 
embrace him. My heart beats to this man as if it knew him. 
Renault. 1 never lov’d these Huggers ! 2894 Nation ‘^-Yj) 

13 Sept. 204/2 Not only are they (serpents] carried^in such 
a way as to prevent their striking, but the ‘hugger , as the 
attendant pnest is called, is always present with hts whip to 
guard against an accident. 

d* Hu-gger, sbf- Obs. [Cf. Hugger t'.] Con- 
cealment; = Hugger-mugger sb. 1. 

2576 Fleming Pancpl. Epist. 250 Hee counselieth -- to 
keepe them no longer in hugger, but to let them., 
themselves abroade. . . 

Hugger, Vnr. Hoccer, a footless stocking. 

2791 Newte Tour Eng. *r Sect. 5° Others .. 
they call huggers, and in the 1,0 - cither worn 

hugger-muggans that is, stockings , purpose, 

awlf- by long = nd hard service, orcut from 

2827 J. Wilson Noet. Ambr.\\^- *-55 *• 2 °7 ~ 

Yarrow or Ettrick, in worsted huggers. Enroll 

source of the first element of the compound.)] 
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HUISHER. 


+ 1 . intr. To be concealed ; to lie in ambush. Obs. 
1567 Harman Caveat (18 69)' 43-4 Such a one they saw 
there lyrkmge and huggeringe two houres before. 

2 . traits. To conceal, keep secret; to wrap up. 

1600 Breton PasquHs Message (1626) E, Tell Trueth for 
Shame and Hugger up no ilL 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., 

‘ Hugger 't up onuy hoo, I’s clash’d for time wrap it up in 
any shape, I am in a hurry. 

f 3 . intr. To become confused or disorderly ; to 
get into confusion. Obs. 

ci 520 Skelton Vox Populi 603 By Godes blessed mother, 
Or thei begynne to hugger, For Godes sake looke aboute. 

+ Hugger-mug. Oh. =next A. 1. 

1654 E. Johnson Wond. wrkg. Provid. 206 They have 
taken up a desolate Wilderness to be their habitation, and 
not deluded any by keeping their possession in huggermug. 

Hugger-mugger (hrrgsiimirgoj), sb., a., and 
adv. b orms : 6 hukermoker, hoker moker, 
hocker-mocker, (also 9 dial.) huckermucker, 
bugger mucker, 6 -7 bucker mucker, 6- hugger 
mugger, hugger-mugger, huggermugger. [This 
is the commonest of a group of reduplicated words 
of parallel forms and nearly synonymous meaning, 
including k udder- m udder, Sc. hudge-mudge , and 
obs. hody-moke. Nothing definite appears as to 
their derivation or origin, and it is not unlikely 
that they came from different sources, and in- 
fluenced each other. An early form, more usual 
in 16th c,, was hucker- mucker { hoker-moker ), the 
second element of which may have been the ME. 
vb. mukre , moker e-n to hoard up, conceal, whence 
mukrere , moker ere hoarder, miser (cf. sense 1 b). 
"Whether hucker had an independent existence (cf. 
the prec. words), or was merely a riming variation, 
cannot at present be determined. The change to 
hugger-mugger was phonetically easy and natural, 
but may have been helped by the influence of 
hudder-mudder , which was app. of different origin.] 
A. sb. 

1 . Concealment, secrecy ; esp. in phr. in hugger- 
mugger: in secret, secretly, clandestinely. Formerly 
in ordinary literary use, now archaic or vulgar, 

1529 More Dyaloge 11. 52 b/2 He wolde haue hys faythe 
dyuulged and spredde abrode openly, not alvvaye whyspered 
in hukermoker. Ibid. iv. yzi b/i Suche thy ngys.. these here- 
tyques teche in hucker mucker. 1539 Taverner Gard. 
Wysed. 1. 26 a, It shal be done mocbe better in open courte, 
and in the face of al the world, then in hugger mugger. 
1553 Becon Reliques of Rome 1563) 129 The wordes of the 
hordes Supper . . were not spoken in hocker mocker . . but 
playnely, openlye and distinctly. CX590 in Acc. <5- Pap. 
relating to Mary Q. 0/ Scots (Camden) 114 Secreatlie 
demeasned, or handled in hugger mucker, or rufflid up in 
hast. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 563 Say that this is done 
in secret and hucker mucker. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 84. 
1633 Ford 'Tis Pity m. i, There is no way but to dap up 
the marriage in hugger-mugger. 1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 
123 In Hugger-mugger huh <2x734 North Lives III. 314 
The good old lady . . took him into hugger-mugger in her 
closet, where she usually had some good pye or plumb cake. 
1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 91 The resolution 
that the voting in Committee shall take place in ‘hugger- 
mugger'. 1874 Motley Barneveld I. iv. 226 The trial was 
all mystery, hugger-mugger, horror. 

b. One who keeps things hidden or in secret ; 
a hoarder or miser. (? erroneous use.') 

1862 Trollope N. Amer. I. 289 Nor is the New Yorker a 
hugger-mugger with his money. He does not hide up his 
dollars in old stockings, and keep rolls of gold in hidden pots. 

2 . Disorder, confnsion ; a medley, muddle. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk «$• Selv. 74 An hugger-mugger of 
meddlesom beings all at jars. 1867 Carlyle Remin. II. 174 
Huggermugger was the type of his [L. Hunt’s] economics. 
1871 Smiles Charac. ii. (1876) 54 Muddle flies before it, and 
hugger-mugger becomes a thing unknown. 1887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss, s. v., My pleeces bin aw i sich a huckermucker I'm., 
asheemed o’ annybody gooin’ in ’em. 

B. adj. 1 . Secret ; clandestine. 

1692 tr. Sallust 330 What hugger mugger Funerals of 
Citizens, what sudden Massacres committed in the very 
Anns of Parents and Children. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
xliv. U781) VI. 282 No hugger mugger doings ! Let private 
weddings be for doubtful happiness ! 1796 Mrs. M. Robin- 
son Angelina II. 127 No hugger-mugger doings for me ! 

2. Rough and disorderly, confused, makeshift. 
1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Married xix, I’d rather, 
ten times over, live hugger-mugger fashion, as we are now. 
*853 Jerdan Autobiog. IV. xii. 2x3 You find matters . . so 
clumsily set out, that you fare in the style called hugger- 
mugger. 1866 Carlyle Remin. ix88x) I. 203 In a kindly 
and polite yet very huggermugger cottage. 1833 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect 1 1. 315 The household was supplied in a hugger- 
mugger fashion. 

C. adv . 

1 . Secretly, clandestinely ; * in hugger-mugger \ 
*5*5 Skelton Mngnyf. 39pThus is the talkyng of one and 

of oder As men dare speke it hugger-mugger, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew , Hugger-mugger, Closely or by Stealth, 
Under board. 

2 . In rough disorder or confusion; in a muddle. 

x88o Tennyson Village Wife xviii, Hugger-mugger they 

lived, but they wasn't that easy to please. XB94 Daily 
Graphic 3 May 7 The Reformation, .left ourChtirch system, 
as regards the appointment of the clergy, all hugger mugger. 
Hugger-mugger, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . traits. To keep secret or concealed; to hush tip. 
1803 Mary Charlton Wife Mistress IV. 25 His uncle., 
had saved a mort of money., and behold, it was all hugger 


muggered away. 1862 N. V. Tribune 1 June (Bartlett), That 
is a venial offence, to be hugger-muggered up. 1891 Atkin- 
son Last Giant-killers 105 That . . plunder . .which . . you 
keep hugger-muggered up in . . your cave. 1898 Daily News 
5 Apr. 3/1 For two years the City Corporation tried to hug- 
ger-mugger this nasty little incident out of sight. 

2 . intr. a. To proceed in a secret or clandestine 
manner ; esp. to meet or assemble in this manner, 
b. To go on in a confused or muddled way. 

1803 Mom. Herald in Spirit Pub frnls. (1806) IX. 356 
It’s a shame to hugger-mugger on without making a little 
figure now and then. 1862 N. V. Tribune 25 Feb. (Bartlett), 
Listening to key-hole revelations, and hugger-muggering 
with disappointed politicians. X879 M‘Carthy Donna 
Quixote 111 . vii, She won’t stand much more of you and me 
hugger-muggering together. 1887 M. Betham-Ed wards 
Next of Kin Wanted I. viii. no Let the whole lot hugger- 
mugger together — old maids, Jesuits, saints, sinners. 

Huggery (hp*gari). [f. Hug v Hugger : 
see -eky.J The action or practice of hugging ; esp. 
the practice of courting an attorney, etc. with the 
view of obtaining professional employment. 

1804 L. T. Rede Ess. Exam. Laws Eng. (ed. 2) 1. 65 The 
barrier [of etiquette] is now removed by _ the eagerness of 
barristers to procure business^ by flattering and courting 
attornies who have the distribution of it — this is distinguished 
by the curious appellation of huggery- *8xo Ed. Campbell 
in Life (x8Sx) I. 249 We lived together very amicably, not- 
withstanding a few jealousies and rumours of huggery. 
1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 51 1 With the most ludicrous 
exultation and self-huggery. 1834. Eraser's Mag. L. 269 
Though huggery and undue familiarity with attorneys are 
forbidden by the etiquette of the Bar, yet there is no canon 
of the profession against huggery of parliamentary agents. 

FTn-grrin - dial. Alsohuggan,-on. [d.HuOK^.l, 
Huuk-bone.] The hip-bone, esp. of a horse or cow. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 28 His Ribs 
elevate and round near the Huggon or Haunch-Bones. 1829 
Glover's Hist. Derby I. 205 From his huggin or hip bone to 
the root of his tail, 2 ft. 1 in. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Huggan, 
the hipbone of a horse or cow. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Huggon , the hip-bone of a horse. x886 .S'. W. Line. Gloss., 
Huggin, the hip. I was always a poor shortwaisted thing, 
my huggins come up so high. 

Hugging (htf’gig), vbl. sb. [f. Hug v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Hug. 

16x3 Chapman Odyss. XXII. (R.), They.. pour’d a flame Of 
loue, about their lord : with welcomes home, With hoggings 
of his hands. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 
55 They were Apes huggings, which smother with their 
imbracings. 18x0 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 193 After a 
hugging battle of forty minutes. 1897 W. H. Thornton 
Remin. W. C. Clergyman iv. 125 There was . . no hugging 
of children, no hand-shaking with friends. 

Hugging ppl. a., Huggin gly adv . : see Hugzl 
Haggle (ho‘g’1), 7). Now dial. [? iterative of 
Hug v.J To hug. 

1583 Stubbes Ana/. Abus. 1. (1879) 97 So he haue his 
pretie pussie to huggle withall, it forceth not. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 221 She taketh it into her armes, she 
hugleth it in her bosome, and kisseth it. 1673 Teonge Diary 
(1825) xo The women.. huggling the water-men about the 
necks. 1833 Tait's Mag. II, 513 Putting out his arms to 
huggle the old lady round the neck. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., 
Haggle, to hug, embrace. x886 in S. W. Line. Gloss. 

Hence + Huggle-my-bnff, cant name of some 
drink. Cf. Hugmatee. . 

1736 W. Toldervy Two Orphans IV. 79 Dry gin . . in every 
dose of huggle-my-buff, or hot-pot. 

Huggo, obs. f. Hogo. . Hughe, Hughely, 
obs. ff. Huge, Ugly. Huginess: seeunderHuGY. 
Hugly, obs. f. Ugly. 

f Hugmatee. Obs. [?from phrase hug- me- 
t'ye . j Cant name of a kind of ale. 

1699 Bentley Phah Pref. 33 He is better skill’d in the 
Catalogues of Ales, his Humty Dumty, Hugmatee, Three- 
Threads, and the rest of that glorious List, than in the 
Catalogues of MSS. <1x704 T. Brown Whs. (1760) IV. 2x8 
(D.) No hugmatee nor flip my grief can smother. 

Hugsome, var. Ugsoue. 

Huguenot (hi/ 7 -genpt), sb. (a.) Also (6 huge-, 
7 hague-, hugunot), 7-8 hugonet(t, 7-9 hugo- 
not. [a. F. Huguenot , a word of disputed origin ; 
according to Hatz.-Darm. (who cites the form 
* eiguenots from Citron, de Geiihie of 1 550), a popular 
alteration of Ger. eidgenosz (Dn. cedgcnoot ), con- 
federate, under the influence of the personal name 
Httgues, Hugh.] A member of the Calvinistic or 
Relormed communion of France in the 16th and 
17th c. ; a French Protestant. In French, orig. 
a nickname, said to have been imported from 
Geneva ; in English, chiefly a historical term. 

1565. T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 72 Except a number of 
rebellious hugenots. c 1393 Marlowe Massacre Paris Wks. 
(RUdg.) 234/2 There are a hundred Huguenots and more 
Which in the woods do hold their synagogue. 1630 R. 
Johnson's Kittgd. 4- Comnnu. 89 For in Pans they, .call any 
Prince Hugonet, who dares onely say, That Nostre Dame 
is but a darke melancholike Church. 1759 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. (1761) I. 496 The French King had lately 
obtained, .ad vantages over the Hugonots. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1-12 The Huguenots bad pillaged the shrine; 
the Revolution swept it away altogether. 1846 Hare 
Mission Cotnf. (18501 350 Some . . took part in the massacre 
of the Hugonots, 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. i. (18S0) 2r 
Mahn . . gives no fewer than fifteen supposed derivations of 
the word Huguenot, 

B. adj. (or allrib.) Of or belonging to the 
Huguenots. 

1682 Hetvsfr. France 10 The King is resolved to make 


his Hugonot Subjects grow weary either of their lives oref 
their Religion. 1683 Lockf. in Ld. King Life (1830) II. -02 
A man may be saved in the Presbyterian, Indeptndenror 
Hugonot Church. 1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. Pref.uESiH 
A Huguenot engineer directed the operations at the deg? 
of Namu r. 1896 Prospectus of Huguenot & ocicty often dm. 
Founded in 1885. .Objects. .2. jr°fb rm a bond of fellowship 
among some of those who desire to perpetuate the memory 
of their Huguenot ancestors. 

Hence Huguenotic (-p*tik) a ., of or pertaining 
to the Huguenots ; Hirguenotism, the religions 
system or doctrine of the Huguenots; Calvinism. 

xfiix Cotgr., Huguenottci ie, Huguenotisme, Caluinismt 
1859 tr. Lamartine's Mary Stuart App. 150 Huguenothe 
was drowned in blood. - 1897 Saga-Bk. Viking Club Jan. 
272 He questioned whether some of the brachycephalic 
skulls [in Denmark] were not Huguenotic. 

+ Hu-gy, a. Obs. Komis : 5 hogy, 5-; hugy, 
6-7 -ie, 6 hougy, -ie, hudgy, 8 hugey. [f. Hige 
a. + -Y. Cf. dusk, dusky, murk , murky.] = Hcce. 

CX420 Lydc. Assembly of Gods 1095 An hogy myghty 
hoost. X422 tr. Seer eta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. K.T.S1 174 
An hugy ryuer rennynge by the Cite wallis. 1579 Twyne 
Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. lxxxvii. 109 b { Whence this roaring 
of the hougy waues ? 1697 Dryden Virg. Aineid v. 113 His 
hugy bulk on sev’n high volumes roll’d. 1728 Vanbr.&Cib. 
Prov. Husb. 1. i, He has hugey business with you. 

Hence t Htrginess, hugeness. 

*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse xfipThehougiecessc 
of the labor. 1608 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. tv. Scfiim 
xox6 This mighty Fish, of Whale-like huginess. 

H gTl (h»J, int. A natural utterance, expressing 
some suppressed feeling. 

1608 Middleton Mad World ill. ii, There’s gold for thee! 
huh, let her want for nothing, master doctor. 1732 Fieldikg 
Miser iv. xiii. Huh ! now would some lovers think them- 
selves very unhappy. 18x4 Maneuvering 1. i, Harried! 
huh is it marriage you’re talking of? 

II Huia (h£’ia). Also hui (h«’i). [Native Maon 
name derived from the bird’s peculiar whistle.] A 
New Zealand bird, Heleralocha aculirostris, the 
tail feathers of which are highly prized by the 


Maoris as ornaments. 

1845 E. J. Wakefield Adv. Nero Zealand 1. 91 (Morris) 
The huia is a black bird about as large as a thrush, with 
long thin legs and a slender semi-circular beak. Fen- 
wick Betrayed . 36 One snow-tipped hul feather graced his 
hair. X898 Daily A ews 29 Mar. 5/2 The 3d. stamp [of New 
Zealand] bears specimens of the great huia, a bird whose 
feathers are worn by Maori chiefs, as a sign of rank. 

ITuid, fee. f. Hood. Huide, obs. f. Hides . 1 
Huif, Sc. f. Hoof; obs. pa. t. of Heave; obs. f. 
Hove z /. 1 

Huxk, v. Sc. Obs. [Used in Sc. bef. iboo. 
The phonology is somewhat difficult, but the sense 
appears to connect it with the family of OE. hyegan, 
Goth, hugjan , ON. httga, to employ the mind, take 
thought, consider.] traits, (with simple cbj. or eoj. 
clause) To regard, consider, give thought to. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xviii. 92 Huiking ru. harden 
thay may be possest In warldlie welth. Ibid, xxl *3 5 . 
siluer beis na Ianger huikit. 1573 Davidsone lomnune* 
Vprichlnes, Disc. Es/aitis (Jam.), Lament sen he is £ 
That huikit nathing for thy health. ,*597 M 0NT ^ , , 
Cherrie <5- Slae 419 Quha huikis not, nor luikis not U 
eftirward may cum. Ibid. 1132 Fromitting, unwittingo 
hechts 3ou neuir huiked. 

Huikstery, var. Huckstery. 

Huill, obs. Sc. f. Hull. , q 

Huing (hizrrig), vbl. sb. [f. Hue .J 

Shouting, hooting ; spec, the rousing of a de ^ 
from its lair, or driving it with shouts towards 
huntsman or a net. Also the directing of ns cr 


men. See Huer. . , 

<z 1250 Owl <5- Night. 1264 Huan ich min humg to 
sende. 1330 Palsgr. 231 /i Hewyng of a dere, 57 
Laneham Let. (i87x)- 23 The galloping of horsez, in 
ing of homz, the halloing and hewing of the huntsm . ■ .*. 
Sir R. Boyle Diary in Lismore Papers (1 886) I. *5* 

20" for this seazons hewing he is paid vij 1 * sjer. 

Huir, obs. Sc. f. Whure. Huird, he- van 
Hoard. Huire, obs. f. Hire. . . 

+ Huisher, bushier, now as Fr. Ii hrnssie 
(wzsytf), sb. Forms ; 4-5 huscher, ghoscher 8 * a 

6 huissher(e, hussher(e, 6-7 busher, burs 1 

7 bushier, 7- huissier. See also Usher. I * 
OF. huisier, huscier , mod.F. huissier , f 

i— pop. L. * iesl turn for ostium door.] ^ ^ SI ' 4^/. 
X2.. Sir Frist*-, ft-*? be huscher bad him fle. ^*4 , 


13. . Sir Tristr. 632 be huscher bad him fle. < , yoC< 

Loll. 36 pei schal be huscheris & portars. *+* . 
Pilgr. Life Man (E. E. T. S.) 2809 'lh^ 1 1 mygh« 

1 ...:.. u a . .. . 1 . ... Sicinn. *V ‘‘ . 


Loll. 36 pei 

Pilgr. Life A...,* — ? - - - . ^cruur- 

huisfeher. Or at the gate a porter. 1464 alantu 9 heres . 
Exp. (Roxb.) 277 To ij. of the gentelmeri , fn0 y c 
1502 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of 1 W- ('830) J (Cal „. 
Chollerton yeoman huisshere. 1371 Lett. Ld- , an j 
den) 65 Rye’ Marlow . . will not tary here as n 
teache wry tinge. x6oo Holland Livy 5t x,v ‘ 


■. xliv. 539 


His 


c 16” 


ie Wise. *0*7 AX. T-.vtoU OL 

xo An Huissier of his Chamber. ^ 2649 J? R \ hubherof 
Exentp. 1. v. 153 When. . hatred of idolatry is tn ,73 

Sacriledge. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pintos { rat ‘ . i^fore 
Four Hushers. . with Battouns headed with s u isjitf 

him. 2837 J. F. Cooper Europe II. i8s(Stanf .) 1 ^ Ca«- 

..announced the wife of an ambassador.. Ucs* 

lyle Dante, Inferno 70 note, llie Hmssiers 
venuto Cellini heard. , 

Hence f Huisher v. irons., to usher, P suS 

x6o6 Holland Suet on. 8 A public officer ca t 
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HULKING. 


HUISHT. 

should huisher him before and the Serjeants or Lictours 
follow after behinde. 

f Huisht, a. Obs, var. of Husht or Whisht, 
silent. (Cf. Husht intX) 

2536 Fleming Patio pL Epist. 248 ^ He y‘ might by au- 
thoritie, commaunde al men to be huisht and silent. 

Hence f Huishtly adv. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erastti. Par. John xvi. (R.), I shai then 
speake vnto you huishtlie and without woordes. 

Huit, obs. form of Hoot, White. 

!| Huitain (wite'-n). Also 6 huitcine. fa. 
F. huitain (15— 16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),'f. huit 
eight.] A set or series of eight lines of verse. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsic ii. x[ij. (Arb.) 102 In a 
huiteine he that putteth foure verses in one concord and 
foure in another concord [etc.]. x88i Saintsbury in Aca- 
demy 15 Jan. 40 The tendency of a sonnet is to split into a 
huitain and a sixain. 

Huk(k;ah, var. of Hookah. 

Huke (hi/?k), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 5 
huyke, 5-6 hewk(e, 5-7 huk, 5- huke ; also 
6-7 huik, 7 huicke, huyck, hoyke, 9 Hist . 
huque. [a. OF. huque, heuque a kind of cape 
with a hood ; in med.L. hue a (1 3th c. in Du Cange), 
MDu. hake, hoike, heuke, Du. huik, MLG. hoi he, 
LG. hoike , heuke , heike , hokke , hok, E.Fris. heike, 
heik\ hatke, hoike. Ulterior origin obscure. See 
also HaikL] 

A kind of cape or cloak with a hood ; * an outer 
garment or mantle worn by women and afterwards 
by men ; also subsequently applied to a tight-fitting 
dress worn by both sexes* (Fairholt Costume'). 

1415 in Nicolas Tost. Petust. I. 187, I will that all my 
hopolands [and] huykes not furred, be divided among the 
servants. 1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 37 Also a Hewk of grene 
and other melly parted. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xlix, An 
huke sche had vpon hir tissew quhite. c 1440 [see Haik 
a 1529 Skelton E. Rummy ng 56 Her huke of Lyncole 
grene. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 Hewke a garment for a woman, 
surquayne,froc. Ibid. 233/1 Huke. 1616 Bullokar, Huke, 
a Dutch attire couering the head, face, and all the body. 
<t 1626 Bacon New Ait. (1627) 24 A messenger, in a rich 
Huke. a 1657 Lovelace Poems (1864] 210 Like dames i' th 
land of Luyck, He wears his everlasting huyck. 1694 
Dunton’s Ladies Did. (N.), The German virgins, .put on a 
streight or plain garment, such a one as they in some places 
call a huk. 3834 Planch£ Brit . Costume x8i. 1852 Miss 
Yonge Cameos (1877) II. xxxvi. 370 When not in armour, she 
wore a huque, or close-fitting gown. 

b. Applied to the Arab haik : see Haik 2 . 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. (N.), The richer sort [of 
womenl doe weare a huicke, which is a rob of cloth or stuffe 
plated, and the upper part of it is gathered and sowed to- 
gether in the forme of an English potlid, with a tassell on 
the top. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 269 (Cairo) 
They [ladies] go all as 'twere masked and covered with an 
Huke that hides their face. 

Hence + Huke v. traits ., to cover with or as with 
a huke ; to veil, cloak. 

16x3 H. King Halfe-fennyw. Wit (ed. 3) Ded. (N.l, I will 
.. throw some light vaile of spotlesse pretended well-mean- 
ing over it, to huke and mask it from publicke shame. 

Huke, obs. form of Hook, Huck. 

Hul, obs. form of Hill, Hull. 

Hulan, obs. var. of Uhlan, a (Polish) lancer. 

+ Hulch, sb. and a. Obs . [Origin obscure. 

The identity of meaning between htilc/i, hulch-back, hutch - 
backed, and hunch, hunch-back , hunch-backed , suggests that 
the two groups are connected ; but the relations between 
them are at present undetermined. That they are mere pho- 
netic variants seems to be negatived by the chronology ; for 
while all the members of the hutch group are in Cotgr. 1611, 
only hunch-backed is known to be possibly of similar age, 
hunch-back being of the 18th, and hunch of the igth c. (See 
Hunch v.) Cf. also huck-backed , s.v. Huck sd/\ huckle- 
backed, s.v. HucklejA; hulck-backed below.] 

A. sb. A hump. Hence Hulched a humped, 
xfirx Cotgr., /?<*wr,..also, a hulch in the backe. Boss /, 
swollen, risen, bunchie, hulched, puffed vp. Ibid., Gibbasse 
. . a great bunch, or hulch-like swelling. Gtbbe, a bunch, 
or swelling ; a hulch ; any thing that stands pokipg out. 

33. adj. or aitrib . Hunched. Also in comb. 
Hulch-hacked a., hunch-backed, hump-backed; 
also trausf. of round-backed tools. 

i6ix Cotcr., Gibbar, a kind of slender, and long-nosed 
Whale, that hath a hulch backe. Ibid,, Gibbeux, hulch, 
bunched, much swelling, imbossed. Ibid. s.v. Pacquet , 11 
ports sou pacquet .. (said of one that is hulch-backtj. 1653 
UkQUHART Rabelais 1. xxvii. 130 Little hulchback’t demi- 
knives. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne III. 243 A man with a 
hulch back. 1688 R. Holme Armoury Hi.vtt. 3xs/xThe other 
[is] an Hulch or round Backed Cleaver. x 7 °® Motteux 
Rabelais v. Prol. (1737) p- lxii, Little hulch-back'd xEsop. 

Hence *f Hulch v. traits ., to make * hulch ’ or 
humped ; to * bundle * up. 

2676 Etheredge Man of Mode lit. iii, I hate to be hulched 
up in a coach; walking is much better, 
t HnTchy, u. Obs. or dial. Also 8 hulgy. 
[f. Hulch sb. + -Y.] Humpy, hump-backed. 

163* Sherwood, Hulchie, gibbeux. a 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais m. xviL 142 The uneven shrugging of her hulchy 
Shoulders. 1768 Ross Helenore 35 (J 11111 -) An ugly hulgie- 
backed, cankered wasp. Ibid. 78 And of a worldly hulgy- 
back get free. 

f Hulck-backed, a. Obs . rare . [pern, an 
error for hulch- backed ; but cf. huck-backed , s.v. 
Huck sb. l ; also Hulk sb.- 4.] « Hulch-backed. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gale Lai. Uni. § 289. 79 They 
that are bottle-nosed: also the hulck-backed, swoln-throated. 


Huld(e : see Hild v., Hold a. and v. 

II Huldee, huldi (htrld/). East hid. [Hindi, 
etc.] The name in various East Indian vernaculars 
of the plant Curcuma loitga , the tubers of which 
yield turmeric ; also of the powdered turmeric itself. 

1832 G. A. Herklots tr. Customs Moosulmans India 97 
A day or two., before the application of huldee to the bride- 
groom. 1834 M edwin Angler in Wales II. 33$ Hindus, who 
besmear their persons and clothes with a red dye called 
Huldee. 1851 lllustr. Catal '. Gt. Exhib . 905 A compound 
made with huldee, soap, etc. 

f Hulder. Obs. rare. Ger. f hulder , holder is 
‘elder* ; but Ascham mentions elder as another tree; 
it is possible therefore that hulder is a misprint 
for hulver holly ; others suggest alder , dial, ouller. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 125 Hulder, black thorne, 
Serues tree, Beche, Elder, Aspe, and Salowe, eyther for 
theyr wekenes or Iyghtenesse, make holow, starting, stud- 
ding, gaddynge shaftes. 

Hule, ME. dial. f. Hill v to cover, hide. 

CX350 Will. Palente 97 Hov hertily the berdes wif hules 
kat child. £1450 Myrc 1872 Wyth towayles and no 
lasse Hule \>yn auter at thy masse. 

Huler, -our, variants of Holour Obs. Hulfer, 
obs. f. Hulver, holly. Hulgy, var. Hulchy. 
t Hulk (hoik), Obs. or dial. Forms : 1 
hule, 4-- hulk ; also 4helk, 4-6 hulke, 5 hollek. 
[OE. little hut, prob. going back to an earlier 
*huluc f a dim. formation from ablaut stem hul - 
of helan to cover; cf. Hull sb/, Hole, Holl.] 

X. A hut, shed, hovel. Obs. Or dial, 
a xooo Laws of Ethelred u. c. 3 § o Gyf be. .hxbbe o<55on 
hulc3eworhtne,o55onseteld ^esla^en. c 1000 jElfric Horn. 
\. 336 He wolde xenealascan his hulce. c 1050 Suppl. /Elf rids 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 185/13 __ Tugurium , hule. 3388 
Wyclif Isa. i. 8 As an^ hulke in a place where gourdis 
wexen. 1388 — Wisd. xi. 2 Thei maden Idle housis [v.rr. 
housis, ether hulkis ; housis, either helkis] in desert places. 
1391 in Foxe.ri.<J- M. (1570) 559/1 In a chappel not hallowed, 
but accurset sheperds hulke. 14.. Norn, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
726/23 Hoc lugurriitm, a hollek. 1827 Clare Sheplu Cal. 32 
Shepherds, that within their hulks remain. 

• + 2. A hiding-place ; or? hiding, concealment. 
CX330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 8288 Hengist.. had 

don hem skulke In wodes, in hilles, to crepe in hulke. 

3. A hull or husk (of fruit, grain, etc.) ; an outer 
covering or shell. Obs . or dial. 

1398 Trevisa Barlh. De P. R. xvn. cxxxv. fBodl. MS-), 
be schale [of an acorn] wi{> curnel and he uulke. 1688 
K. Holme Armoury il 85/1 The Hulk, hull, or pill is. -any 
covering of fruit that is thin skinned or easily cut. 1707 
J. Stevens tr .Quevedo'sCont. Wks. (1709) 223 Blown Blad- 
ders, nothing but Hulk and Air. a 1796 Pccge Derbicisms, 
Hulk , a hull, or husk. 

Hulk (hulk), sb. 2 Forms : 1 hule, 5-7 hulk©, (6 
Sc. houk), 7- hulk, (7 hulck, 9 dial. helk). [OE. 
little , corresp. to med.L. kulcusgum , - a ; ME. hulke , 
corresp. to OF. hulke , hulque , hotilque, hurque, 
hourque (fem.), a fiat-bottomed transport-ship with 
prow and poop rounded (Godef.); MDu. hule , 
hulke, mod.Du. hulk, MLG. hulk , hoik, hoike, 
OHG. holcho, MHG. holehe , hit Ik. mod.G, hoik, 
Itiilk , hulk : a word of early diffusion among the 
maritime peoples of Western Europe, of uncertain 
origin, conjecturally referred to Gr. b\tca y a ship 
that is towed, hence a ship of burthen, a trading 
vessel, merchantman.] 

1. A ship. In an OE. glossary = L. liburna , a 
light, fast-sailing vessel. But usually, in ME. and 
later, A large ship of burden or transport, often 
associated with the carrack. Now arch, and in 
vague sense = ‘ big, unwieldy vessel 
1c 1000 Latin Laws of Ethelred , De Inst. Lond. c. 2 
(13th c.) in Schmid Gesetze 2i8_Si adveniat ceol vel hulcus. 
c 1050 Suppl. /Elfric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 181/28 Li- 
bttrtia , hule. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly Gods 88 No shyp .. 
kernel!, boot ner barge, Gret karyk, nor hulke. ^1440 
Promp. Parv. 252/2 Hulke, shype, hulcus. 1480 Caxton 
Citron. Eng. eexliv. (1482) 302 Grete carikkes, hulkes, 
galeyes ana shippes. 2513 Douglas /Eneis-x. v. 123 The 
niekle houk hym bayr was Tryton callit. 1558 W. TowrsoN 
in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 120 Two hulkes of Dantzich, the one 
..a shippe of 400 tunnes. x6xx Cotgr., Hourque , a Hulke, 
or huge Fly-boat. Ibid., Oulque , a Hulke. c 1620 Z. Boyd 
Zion’s Flozvers 185^) 22 Eight persons were in Noah’s 
hulk together. 1670 Cotton Espemon m. ix. 441 One might 
..have call’d these prodigious. Hulks iwhich were each of 
them of two thousand Tun) floating Cities, rather than Ships. 
1730-46 Thomson Autumn 126 The sooty hulk Steered 
sluggish on. 1885 Runciman Skippers $ Sh. 91 A vast 
gloomy hulk hove up on his port bow. 
fig. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop . Cerent. Ep. Aiv, These 
are the best wares which the bigge hulke of Conformity 

• .hath imported amongst us. 

1 2. The Hull of a ship. Obs. 

2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondf s Ercmena 39_The Galley . . 
her nulke painted over with sparkling venniUon. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. no These Saiques are like 
great Barks, having a round hulk. 1829 Nat. Philos. 
Prelim. Treat. 38 (U. K. S.) The back of its shell resembles 
the hulk of a ship. 

3. The body of a dismantled ship (worn out and 
unfit for sea service) retained in use as a store- 
vessel, for the temporary housing of crews, for 
quarantine or other purposes ; also applied to 
vessels specially built for such purposes. (See 
also Sheer-hulk.) 


1671 Dryden Even. Love Pref., The hulk of Sir Francis 
Drake. 1681 Cotton Wend. Peak 7 5 Moor’d up with a 
Chain, Like Drake’s old Hulk at Deptford. 1682 Lond . 
Gaz. No. 1756/1 The Hulk rides very sec'urely within, and 
is . . employed in Careening one of His Majesties Ships. 
1694 / bid. No. 3017/3 Yesterday was Launched.. a new 
Hulk named the Chatham Hulk, which exceeds all that has 
been before built of that kind. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl - , 
Hulks, are large vessels, having their gun-decks from 113 
to 150 feet lon^, and from. 31 to 40 feet broad ;.. Their chief 
use is for setting masts into ships, and the like. 1776 L. 
McIntosh - in. Sparks Corr. Atucr. Rev. (1853) I. 163 We 
sunk a hulk in the channel of the river. 1817 J. Evans 
Excurs. Windsor etc. 467 Those vast ponderous Hulks 
devoted to the purposes of quarantine. 
fig. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1st. 1. iii, I'm a poor old hulk 
on a lee shore. 

b. A vessel of this kind formerly used as a 
prison. Usually pi. (See quot. 1 S 64 .) 

*797 Sporting Mag. IX. 284 Major Semple ..and another 
convict . . were lodged on board the hulks at Portsmouth. 
1834 Medwin Angler in f Pales I. 151 The sentence of 
death, .would be commuted for — the hulks. 1864 Chambers' 
Bk. cf Days'll. 67/2 It was as a means of devising a severe 
mode of punishment short. of death that the. Hulks on the 
Thames were introduced, in 1776. . .These prison-ships have 
sometimes been constructed, for this special purpose, and 
yet.the term ‘ hulk ’ remains in use as a short and easy desig- 
nation. 1.887 Times 26 Aug. 7/5 Prison life ..was very un- 
like what it now is .the hulks were sinks of iniquity. 

attrib. 1897 P. Warung Old Regime 60 In the moment 
which succeeded the hulk-warder’s words. Ibid. Achieving 
.. a very bad * hulk report 1 for himself. 

4. traits/, and fig. a. A big, unwieldy person. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, 1. i. 19 Harrie Monmouth’s 
Brawne (the Hulke Sir Iohnk a 1656 Bp. Hall/Tcwl Wks. 
(1660) 22 The hulck of a tall Brabanter, behinde whom I 
stood . . shadowed me from notice. i8z8 Craven Dial. , Helk , 
a large, heavy person. 1859 G. Meredith R. Fevercl xl, 
There is something impressive in a great human hulk. X894 
Crockett Raiders 58 Think shame o’ yersel’, ye great hulk, 
b. A bulky or unwieldy mass (of anything). 

1818 Scott Earn. Lett. 17 Jan. (1894' II. xiv. 11 The wind 
has not stirred a stone of the ugly hulk of stone and lime. 
1828 Craven Dial., Helks, large white clouds, indicative of 
a thunder-storm. 1853 Kane Grinncll Exp. (1856) 546 
These huge ice hulks. 

Hulk, sb . 3 local. Mining. [Goes with Hulk v. 2 ] 
An excavation made in removing the ‘gouge’, etc. 
1847-78 Halliw., Hulk, an old excavated working. Verb. 
t Hulk, v. 1 Obs. rare. [? f. Hulk sb/ 2.] titfr. 
To hide, lie concealed. 

CX330 R- Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15888 Al Jxat ilke 
day he sculked, Among )>e pouere men he hulked. 

Hulk (hzdk), v. 2 [app. a variant of Holk v. to 
hollow out.] 

fl. traits. To disembowel. Obs. or dial 
a x6xx Beaum. & Fl Philaster v. ii, And with this swash- 
ing blow.. I could hulk your Grace, and hang you up cross- 
Ieg’d, Like a Hare at a Poulters. 1688 R. Holme A rntottry 
11. ix. 188/1 [ToJ Hulk, or Paunch, is to open the Hare, and 
take out her Garbage. 1741 Comp/. Pam. Piece 11. i. 302 Take 
up the Hare, and hulk her. a 1825 Fokby Poc.E. Anglia. 
1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Hulk, to take out the 
entrails of a hare or rabbit. 

2. Mining. To remove the ‘gouge' or softer 
part of a lode before blasting or breaking down 
the harder part. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Dzhu, to cut ahead on one 
side of a face, so as to increase the efficacy of blasting on 
the remainder. .Also called to hulk. 

Hulk (helk), Z/.3 [f. Hulk sb. 2 ] 

I. 1. traits. *f a. To condemn to* the hulks’ (see 
Hulk sb .2 3 b). b. To lodge (sailors, etc.) tempo- 
rarily in a hulk. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 453 The poacher was taken, 
tried, hulked. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxix. They were 
hulked on board of the Pegasus. 1859 All Year Round 
No. 17. 390/z The Cherbourg authorities don’t ‘ hulk’ their 
seamen as we do in narrow, dirty, old-fashioned hulks. 

IL 2. intr . To act, hang about, or go in a 
clumsy, unwieldy, or lazy manner, dial. 

c 1793 Spirit Pub. frills. (1799) I. 76 Before I’d dance 
attendance upon you . . tilt four or five o'clock in the after- 
noon, while you lie hulking in bed. a 1825 Forby Poc. E 
Anglia s.v., It is said of a lazy lout, who has nothing to do, 
ana desires to have nothing, that he goes hulking about 
from place to place, seemingly watching for opportunities 
to pilfer. 

3. (With up.) To rise bulkily or massively. 

1880 Blackmore Mary Anerlevl. vL 65 This is the chump 

of the spine of the Wolds, which hulks up at last into 
Flamborough Head. 2892^ Daily Nrtvs 17 SepL 5/4 ILe 
working man is getting his body back again into good 
condition . . He is hulking-up, as we say. 

Hulkage. dial. [f. Hulk sb/ + -ace.] Hulks, 
hull or husk collectively ; bran. 

2869 Blackmore Loma Doone xxxif, She. -pointed to ^ c 
great bock of wash, and riddlings, and brown hulkage (for 
we ground our own com always). 

Hulking (ho lkiq), a. collcq. [f- Hulk 4 
+ -ing 2.J Bulky, unwieldy; clumsy or ungainly 
on account of great bulk. . 

1693 E. Ward Lond. Spy xxv Vp r 2tL it 

Ss zj&zsl? tp "-EPuHnki 

Ibc two hulkinsr o, t; 

£if Ih^'oKS^ioTctapoL 1875 Joy r 
Plato (ltd. s) III. :oS A great bulbing son ought not to be 
a burden on his parents. 
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HuTkisk, a. rare. [f. Holk j /;.2 + -isii.] Per- 
taining to the hulks : see Hulk sb. 2 3 b. 

1800 Morn . Chron. in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1801) IV. 14 By 
this plan felons maybe moralized., better, than by the hulk- 
ish-scheme of reformation so long practised. 

Hulky (ho’lki), a. colloq. [f. Hulk so.- 4 + -t.] 
Like or of the nature of a hulk ; bulky, unwieldy, 
hulking. 

27 85 Grose Viet. Vulg. T. s.v., A great hulkey fellow, an 
overgrown clumsey lout. 1817 Blackxv . Mag. XXI. 789 That 
he may place his huge hulky heels on your fender. 1872 
Geo. Eliot Middiem, lvi, I want to go first and have a 
round with that hulky fellow who turned to challenge me. 

Hull ihol), si.' Forms : a. I hulu, ? 2-3 -hule, 
(? 3) 4-6 hul, 4- hull, (4 hulls, 5 holl). 0 . 4-5 
hole, 5 hoole, 8 - hool, Sc. 8-9 hull, hule (:V). 
[OE. hulu husk, from ablaut grade hul- oihelan 
to cover: cf. OHG. hul la, Ger. hulls covering, 
cloak, etc .:—*hulja, and OHG. hulsa, Ger. hills e 
(:—*hulisi, *hulust), hull of beans or pease. The 
normal Eng. descendant of OE. hulu is hull ; but 
dialectally the u was lengthened in ME. to o (see 
Luick Engl. Lautgesch. §5 506, 536) giving hoole , 
modi dial, hool, Sc. hull, hule (ii).] 

1. The shell, pod, or husk of pease and beans ; 
the outer covering or rind of any fruit or seed. 

a. c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker Voc.' 127/38 
Culliola , hnutehula. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Scl. Wks. II. 71 
Man coveitib to be fild wij> b es hulis [ v.r . holis]. 1495 
Treviso's Barth. De P. A\ xvn. Ixiv. (W. de W.), Beenvs ete 
wyth the hull’s [Bodl. ATS. holes] benharde to defye, but., 
whan the hull is awaye it clensyth. 1589 Cogan Haven 
Health X.U636 34 Take.. Jorden Almonds, and beate them 
in a Morter with the huls and all on. a 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais nr. xviii. 145 The Bean is not seen till, .its swad or 
hull be shaled. 1847 O. Brownson Two Brothers Wks. VI. 
327 The mere hull without the kernel. 1853 Morfit Tanning 
«y Currying 75 The horse-chestnut. The hulls, as well as 
the young fruit, also contain tannin. 

) 3 . c'1380 Wvclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 69 pis sone covei- 
tide to fille his beli wip pese holes. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvtt. Ixxx. (Bodl. MS.), Some greyne and sede . . 
is ingendred in coddes and holes as it farep in benes. 
cx 440 Promp. Parv. 242/2 Hoole, or huske (vS*. hole, P. 
holl), siliqua. xqzt, Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1 . 115 Ilk 
kind of com it has it's hool. Mod. Sc. Pea-huils, bean-hulls, 
groset huils. 

b. collectively. The cuticle of grain ; bran. 

CX450 Tzt'o Cookery-bks. 105 Take w[h]ete, and bray it in 
a morter* that al pe bole boll be awey. 1798 Trans. Soc. 
Arts XVI. 2o5, I take all the hull or bran out of the flour. 

2. a. The core of an apple, b. The encom- 
passing calyx of certain fruits. 

1883 Mrs. Rollins New Eng. Bygones 180 Others [apples], 
mild and fine-grained, were relishable close up to the hulls. 
*883 Evang. Mag . Oct. 461 We miss the hollow, thimble-like 
cavity which is seen^ on turning a raspberry upside-down 
after pulling it from its * hull \ 

3. tram/, and Jig. Something that encases or 
encloses; a covering, envelope; the case of a 
chrysalis ; pi. clothes, garments. 

a. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 1. ix. What hadst thou been 
without thy blankets, and bibs, and other nameless hulls? 
1845 — Cromwell ix.ccnl. {1^71) IV.136 No hulls, leathern or 
other, can entirely hide it. 1850 — Latter-d. Pantph. iii. 
(1S72) 90 They, across such hulls of abject ignorance, have 
seen into the heart of the matter. 1878 Emerson Sovereignty 
Ethics, in A r . Avrer. Rev. CXXVI. 405 The poor grub .. 
casts its filthy hull, expands into a beautiful form with 
rainbow wings. 

8. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. xvi, I’se rive frae 
off ye'r hips the hool. Mod. Sc. (Mother undressing child) 
Now, out o' your huils ! 

b. The encompassing membrane of the heart ; 
the pericardium. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Aiisc . Poems xxviiL 18 Hope micht. . 
fray ane hairt . .out of his huill. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 
v. i, My heart out of its hool was like to loup. 1785 Burns 
Halloween xxvi, Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the hool. 

4. i* a. A hut or hovel. Obs. b. A sty or pen 
for animals, north, dial. (Cf. Hulk sbA 1 .) 

a x**5 Alter. R. 100 Leswe pine ticchenes bi heordmonne 
hulen of ris & of leaues. 1570 Levins Afanip. 185/ig An 
Hul for hogs, porcile. 1637 in Sheffield Gloss. s.v., Tho. 
Hartley holdetn a cottage at will and a swine hull next the 
Church lane, a 1804 J. Mathf.r Songs *1862) 42 (ibid.) Two 
steps there go up to his hull. 1825 Brockett, Hull , a 
place in which fowls, etc. are confined for the purpose of 
fattening. x 883 Sheffield Gloss. s.v., Pig -hull, rabbit-Aw//. 

5. *The house or building of a grinding wheel* 
{Sheffield Gloss.). 

1831 J.. Holland^ Alattuf. ATctal I. 289 Internally the 
building is divided into hulls, and these into troughs. 2884 
Harper's ATag. June 75/1 In the dust of a * hull ' of grind- 
ing ‘troughs'. 2885 St. James's Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/1 Many 
protective * hulls* are necessary to this handicraft. 

Hull (hul), sb* [Of obscure origin : not known 
before c\ 550; possibly the same word as Hull 
sbA, but decisive evidence is wanting. 

It has been conjectured by some to be identical with the 
i5-x6th c. Holl *sb. 2), corrupted as early as 1591 to Hold 
( x^.2; ; but, beside the phonetic difficulty, this appears nearly 
always to mean the internal cavity of the ship (so Du. 
scheepshol\ cf. Hole sb. 6), and not to be applied like hull 
to the external framework. There is an equivalent sense 
of Hulk sb.?, which, however, is not known before c 1630, 
and thus does not help the explanation of hull. The follow, 
ing is app. the only quot. which favours the connexion of the 
word with holl, hole , hold. 

■ c 1440 Promp, Parv. 243/x Hoole of a schyppc (A'., P. 
holle), Carina .] 


1. The body or frame of a ship, apart from the 
masts, sails, and rigging. 

1571 Digges Pantom. l.xxl. Gja, Till suche time as ye 
can see the shippe, or rather the very hull next to the water. 
1627 Cait. Smith Seaman's Grant, ii. 4 By the hull is meant, 
the full bulke or body of a ship without masts or any rigging 
from the stem to the sterne. 2676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy . 
Athens 14 We discovered by her Hull she was a Christian 
Frigot. 2742 Woodroofe in Han way Trav. (1762) I. 11. 
xvii. 77 The russian government build hulls after the dutch 
manner fit for shoal water. -1869 Sir E. Reed Our Iron- 
Clad Ships ii. 24 Modes of. .disposing the armour upon the 
hulls of our iron-clad ships. 

t b. A dismantled vessel ; = Hulk sb.- 3. Obs. 

2582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. lxxv. 
154 A certaine ship .. Afterward that he had taken the 
spoyle of the same, hee lefte the Hull in keepinge. 2666 
Bond. Gaz. No. 59/3 We saw the Admiral made a Hull, and 
three of the Enemy were fired. 

2. Phrases, a. To lie at (f a, on, to) hull (cf. 
A-hull) : =Hull v* 1 . Also to lie hull , tr)' a 
hull, strike {a) hull, in kindred sense, b. Hull 
down : so far away that the hull is invisible, being 
below the horizon. So hull out : with the hull 
above the horizon, c. Hull-to * A-hull. 

a. 2556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 98 We lay 
at hull about an hour after. ‘2582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda’s Conq. E. Ind. xxix. 73 All this time the 
shippes Iaye a hull. 2597 J. Payne Royal Exclt. 33 The 
ship on hull, the helme on lee. 2634 Brereton Trav. 
.(Cnetham Soc.) I. 12 In stormy weather they take down 
their masts, and fish, the vessel lying at hull. 2635 Voy. 
Foxe ff James to N. JVcst (Hakluyt Soc.) I. 181 He 
strooke sayle and lay to hulle. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., To strike a Hull, is to lie closely or obscurely in the 
sea in a storm. 2773 N. Frowde Life etc. 222 Let the Ship 
drive with the Tempest, and at length, to try a Hull. 2828 
J. H. Aloore's Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 184 When she lies 
hull, that is, with all her sails furled. 2867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. s.v.. To strike hull in a storm, is to take in her 
sails and lash the helm on the lee side of the ship, which is 
termed to lie a-hull. 

b. 2775 Dalrymple in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 395 The 
vessel was hull down when they came aboard. 2804 
Naval Chron. XII. 318 As soon as she was hull out I 
made sail. 2839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 283 Exclaimed, 

‘ She is hull down meaning that . . the convexity of the 
sea between us and the ship was greater than the height of 
the body of the vessel. 2883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 180 
They were hull-down for us behind life's ocean, and we but 
hailed their topsails on the line. 

C. 2744 Bond. .. Mag. 242 Some of the Weathermost 
Ships were, at Night, Huli-to. 2794 Rigging «$• Seaman- 
ship II. 252* Hull-to , the situation of a ship when she lies 
with all her sails furled ; as in trying. 

f Hull, sbfi Obs. [cf. Hulver.] PI oily. 

2557 Tusser 200 Points Husb. xlii, Get Iuye and hull, 
woman deck vp thyne house. 2573 — Husb. xviii. (1878) 46 
To plots not full ad bremble and hull. 2586 W. Webbe 
Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 74 Oft did a left hand crow' foretell 
these thinges in her hull tree. 

Hull (hrl), v . 1 Forms: see Hull sb .1 [f. 

Hull j//. 1 ] traits. To remove the hull, shell, or 
husk of to strip of the outer covering. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. Ixvii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Pollenta is come isode ipeled and holed [ed. 2495 hullyd] and 
ischeled wij> frotinge of handes. C 2430 Two Cookery-bks. 33 
Take Whyte Pesyn,and hoole hem in he maner as men don 
Caboges. 2544 Phaer Regim . Byfe (1553) Dvij b. To eate 
barly hulled. 261a W oodall Surg. Mate Wks.(i6s3) 346Take 
. .good Bay-berries, hulled well. 2662 H.Stubbe Ind. Nectar 
ii. 24 They cannot afford to pick or hull their nuts. 1782-5 
Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds 1 . 3x0 (T.) The male will hull 
the seeds for his consort with his bill. 1880 Jamieson's 
Diet. s.v. Hule, To hul e^ peas. 1890 Spectator x Nov., .Two 
contrivances, one for irrigating, the other for hulling rice. . 

b. traits/, f (a)- To shed (teeth). ( b ) To pick 
(fruit) from the encompassing calyx. 

2708 Bond. Gaz. No. 4442/4 A yellow' Dun Stone-horse . . 
now hulling his Tee th._ 2884 Roe Nat. Scr. Story viii, He 
brought the strawberries to Amy. .and stood near while she 
.. hulled them. 

•f c. intr. (for re/.) To lose the hulls. Obs. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 7 Take whete .. an stampe with 
a pestel tyl it hole. 

Hence Hulling vbl. sb ., also Comb . in hulling- 
machine, -mill. 

Hull (hoi), 0.2 [f. Hull sb.*] 

+ 1 . intr. Naut. Of a ship : To float or be driven 
by the force of the wind or current on the hull 
alone ; to drift to the wind with sails furled ; to 
lie a-hull. Obs. 

2558 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589)130 We lost our 
maine saile, foresaile, and spreetsaile, and were forced to 
lye a hulling.' 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 438 There 
they hull, expecting but the aide Of Buckingham, to 
welcome them ashore. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Grant. 
ix. 40 If that split .. then hull, which is to beare no saile. 
Ibid., They call it hulling also in a calme swelling Sea, which 
is commonly before a storme, when they strike their sailes 
lest she should beat them in peeces against the mast by 
Rowling. 2687 B. Randolph Archipelago 200 We were 
forced to.. hull (lye with our head to the wind without any 
saile). 2708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxi. (1737) 92 What a 
devilish Sea there Runs? She’ll neither try, nor hull. 

y b. traits/, and fig. Obs. 

1599 Jonsom Ev. Alan out of Hunt. 11. ii. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 45/2 He may hull up and down in the humprous 
World a little longer. 2602 Holland Pliny ix. y iii. 239 
The fish.. hulled too and fro with the waves, as if it had 
beene halfc dead. 

2 . traits. To strike (a ship) in the hull with 
cannon shot. 


1716 SiiEtvocKE Voy. round U'or!d( 1757)503 Wt had not 
a man killed or wounded, although the enemy often hul’ed 
us. 2776 W. Heath in Sparks Carr. Amer. Rev. (iS S3 j i 
277 The Phccnix was thrice hulled by our.shot. 1894 Curk 
Russell Good Ship Alohock II. 128, I did not know but 
that the Mohock had been hulled and was sinking. 1848 
IVestm. Gaz. 23 May 6/3 The Spaniards say that the hulliS 
of the vessel was accidental. a 

Hull, obs. form of Hill w.l, to cover. 
Hullabaloo (hznlabalw*), sb. (int.) Also 8 
hollo-ballo, 9 halloo-, halla-, holla*, hulla- 
balloo, -boloo, halli(e)-, holliballoo, hille-, 
hilli-, hally-, burla-, hulabaloo, hilliebalow. 
[Of recent appearance in print, and of still unsettled 
form ; it appears ‘ first in Sc. and north. Eng. 
writers and vocabularies. 


It is app. the interj. halloo, hullo, hilloa, with riming re- 
duplication, thus, halloo-baloo / The conjecture has been 
made, but without any evidence, that it was orig. a wolf- 
hunting cry, and contained the French words las le loujt 
(Cf. Balow, Baloo.)] 

Tumultuous noise or clamour ; upronr ; clamorous 
confusion. Also fig. 

276a Smollett Sir B. .Greaz'es yii, I would. there was 
a blister on this plaguy tongue of mine for making such a 
hollo-ballo. 2800 Southey in C. C. Southey Life II. 81 
One day there was a hallaballoo (I never saw that word in 
a dictionary..) in the stables. 2804 — Lett. (1856) 1 . 260 You 
must come as soon as our hullabaloo is over. 1818 Cobb fit 
PoL Reg. XXXIII. 597 Those' Cheap Publications’, about 
*1 tnei 


hey have made such a halloobaloo. 1825-80 Jamie- 
a lloo-~ 


which t . _ 

son, H alloo-balloo, hallie-balloo , a great noise and uproar. 
Renfr. ; Hillicbaloiv Roxb. ; Hillie-bulloo Angus; Hillit- 
bulloxu Fife. 2825 Brockett, Hatlabaloo, Hilltbalw , a 
noise, an uproar. 2841 R. Oastler Fleet Papers I.xiii.xoo 
What a halloo-bo-loo the hunters sometimes caused ! 1844 
Disraeli Couingsby vm. vi, The truth of all this hullaballoo 
was that Rigby had a sly pension. x86* Mrs. H. Wood 
Airs. Hallib. 11. xxii. (1888) 265 There's ho knowing what 
hullabaloo they might make 1 2898 J. Arch Story of Lift 
xiii. 312 When the movement started, there was a terrible 
hullaboloo; 
b. as int. 

a 2845 [see Hulloo]. 2887 R. Abbay White Mare White- 
st bnecliff 147 That lazy crew . .Would sleep til! the porter 
cried * Hullaballoo, Hullaballoo, The abbot is waiting in 
chapel for you 

Hence Hullabaloo* v. intr., to make a hulla* 
bpl°°. 

2867 Miss Broughton Cometh up as a FI. I. v. 54 When 
I die there'll be a great splash of tears and hullaballooing. , 

Hullar, var. Holour Obs. 

Hulled (htrid), a. [f. Hull sbf and 2 + -ed2.] 

1 . Having a hull or husk (of a particular kind). 

2577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. 1. <1586) 28b, Barley.. 

yf it be Winter seede it is harder hulled. 

2 . Of a ship : Having a hull or body (of a par- 
ticular kind). 

2893 Daily News 2 May 4/4 The gracefully hulled three 
and four-masted schooners. _ . 1 

Hulled (held), ///. a. [EHull^J Stnpped 
of the hull or husk. . . 

2382 Wvclif Prov. xxvii. 22 If thou bete togidere ajooi 
in a morter, as hoolid barli smytende there vp on th ^ P • 
2656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 58 Decoction of hulled bariej- 
2852 I Bust r. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1224 Oats and barle>oe 
„r -nrt innum nnrlpf the name 01 


One 


prived of their first pellicle, and known under the name 
groats and of hulled barley. _ . 

Hnller (hwUi). [f. Hull ^. 1 + -erLJ 
who or that - which hulls ; spec, a machine lor 
separating the hulls from seeds. 

2864 in Webster. 2875 in Knight Diet. Atech. 

Hulling khtf-lig). [f. Hull sbf + -ing. 1 ] OnW 
covering ; an outer garment (cf. Hilling). 

2434 in Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 
liullyng of black, red and green. 2708 Motteux ait 
v. xvi, The Husks, and Hullings. 1847-78 HaUJ 1 
Hul lings, husks, or shells ; chaff". Also, hillings or co\ 

Hullo, hulloa (hul*.-), int. [Cf. Hauo, 
Hillo, Hollo.] A call used to hail a person 
to excite his attention. , M 

2857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. ix, Hullo, whos there r 
Mrs. Riddell Daisies < 5 * B. III. 57 Hulloa, ypu Sir_ 

t Hullock (hr lok). Naut. Ol>s. [Origin”" 
ascertained.] A small part of a sail let out in • 
gale to keep the ship’s head to the sea. 

X 553 Willoughby in Hakluyt Voy. ixs% 9 ' f. . . _ 
spred an hullocke of our foresaile, and hare roome 
2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grant, ix. 4 * Seemgtn... 
decreaseth, let vs trie if she will endure the Hullo 
Saile, which sometimes is a peece of the ,n, £ cn p* c t j. e se a. 
other little saile, part opned to keepe her head to . 
2708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxii.. (1737) 94 Shell war 
Hullock of a Sail. 

Hullok, obs. form of Hillock. , 

c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf AlanJtode n.cxlv. (1869) 133 Towaru 
hullok. 

Hulloo (hbhr), int. A variant of Halloo. 

1707 Hickeringill Priest-cr. Ii. v. 53 Hulloo then, g 
run on; Hulloo! See who cares first, you v-i,*, i 

Hood Forge n. x.xiii, Hulloo 1 Hulloo 1 And HullaW"» 

Hull(o)ur, -owre, rar. Hoi.ouii. Obs. , , 
Hully (iiD-li), a. rare-”, [f. Him sb . 1 + 
Having or abounding in hnlls or husbs- , 

1717 Bailee vol. II, Hully, full of hulls. In Aiks* 0 
Johnson, and in mod. Diets. -.nrisK, 

Huloist, Hulotheism : see Htloist, -thei» 
Hulpe, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Help v. 
f Hula, v. Obs. rare- 1 . . 1 



HUIiSTER, 


443 


HTXMAIT, 


£2420 Pallad. on Husb. vif. 56 And euery puls, Therlond 
is cold, is heruest now to huls [cum strepitu mctere}. 

Hulster (ho-lstsi), sb. dial* Also holster. 
[Cf. OK. heolstor, f. hcl-an to cover, conceal, and 
see Holster.] A hiding-place, a retreat. 

[a. 2000 Satan 101 Na^an we J>«es heolstres \>&t we us 
Xehydan ma^on.] 2880 W. Cornwall Gloss., Hulster, . . a 
hold or retreat. * This rubbish is only a hulster for snails 
T„ Q. Couch. 1882 Taco Cornwall Gloss., Holt , or Holster , 
a lurking place, a place of concealment, 
f Hu'lster, v. Ohs. [f. prec.] trans. To hide. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6146 There I hope best to hulstred be 
And certeynly slkerest hidyng Is vndirnethe humblest 
clothing. [1616 Bullokar, Hulstred, hidden.} 

Hult, obs. form of Hilt sb. 
f Hulve. Obs. (See quot.) 

1764 G. Jacob's Cotnpl. Crt. -keeper (ed.6) 114 The Trunk 
or Hulve [to] convey the Water in the Common Sewer. 

Hulver (hu-lvai). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 hol- 
vyr, hulfere, -wur, -uyr, 6 -war. [In late ME. 
hulfere, app. the same as ON. httlfr , which is 
explained by Vigf.*as dogwood’. The ulterior 
history of the word, and the question of its relation 
to holly or holm , are undetermined.] 

Holly. Knee hulver , Butcher’s Broom, Ruscus 
aeuleatus. Sea hulver , Sea Holly, Eryngo. 

c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. 120 Betwix an hulfere and a 
wodebinde. 14.. Songs Carols (Percy Soc.) xl, Holvyr 
and Heyvy mad a gret party, Ho xuld have the maystri. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 253/1 Hulvvur, tre (A"., P. huluyr), 
hulntus. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. lviii. 519 Sea Holme, or 
Huluer, and Sea Holly. Ibid. vi. xxxiv. 701 In Engltshe it 
is called Holme, Holly, and Huluer. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad 
iv. 719 The skirt of hulver and the screen of spruce, a 2825 
Fordy Voc. E. Anglia, Hulver ‘ f holly. 1859 All Year 
Round No. 36. 225/1 The holly.. in Norfolk, .called hulver. 

b. attrib . and Comb., as hulver bush , tree; 
hulver-head, -headed a. (see quots.) ; hulver 
oak, the holm-oak. 

1538 Turner Libellus , Ruscus, . . an Huluar tre. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal in. xxx. 2259 The.. Ilex, .might be called 
Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke. 2601 Holland 
Pliny xxiv. xiit. (R.), Touching the Holly, or Hulver-tree. 
a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hulver-head, a silly foolish 
Fellow. 2785 Grose Diet. Vttlg. T., Hulver-hcaded, silly, 
puzzle-pated., a 2824 Fordy Voc. E. Anglia, Hulver • 
headed , stupid ; muddled ; confused ; as if the head were 
enveloped in a hulver bush. 

t Hulwort. Herb. Obs. The name of a plant. 
c 2265 Voc. Names PI. in Wr.-Wiilcker 555/ 1 Pulegium, 
puliol, hulwurt. 2597 Gerarde Herbal App., Hulwort is 
Folium. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Teucrittm Folium, Cat- 
Thyme, Hul-wort, Poly Germander. 

Huly, var. Hooly, Sc., gently, tardily. 

Hum (h»m), v. 1 Also 4-7 hummo, 5 home, 
6 horamo. [Known from end of 14th c. ; echoic ; 
cf. MHG. humrnen , mod.G. dial, hummen , horn- 
men , early mod.Du. (Kilian) hummen = hemmen to 
hem, emit voice ; also Bum v., and Ger. sum men, 
brummen , Du. brommen , expressing the same or 
similar sounds, all with the characteristic labial- 
nasal m. See also Humble v. 2 ] 

1 . intr. To make a low continuous murmuring 
sound or note, as a bee or other insect ; also 
said of a top or wheel in rapid rotation, a bell 
vibrating after being struck, etc. 

c 1420 Pailful, on Husb. vii. 324 Yf that they [bees] 
humme. x573~8o Baket^/i'. H 717 To Humme like a Bee, 
bombilo. 2644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxviii. (1645) 310 
Trembling bells.. hum a great while longer then others. 
2774 Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 257 The gnat. .is 
sometimes heard to hum about our beds at night. 2783 
Crabde Village 1, The dull wheel hums doleful through the 
day. 2887 Bowen Virg . Eclog. vn. 23 Bees cluster and 
hum. 

2 . intr. To make a low inarticulate vocal sound; 
esp. to utter such a sound in expression of dissent 
or dissatisfaction, or + of approbation or applause. 

23.. Erkemvald 282 in Horstmann Allcngl. Leg. (2881) 
272 pen hummyd he pat |»er lay . . And gefe a gronynge. 
c 253* Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 917 A chorle hommeth 
or grudgeth. 2605 Shaks. Macb. IK. vi. 42 The dowdy Mes- 
senger., hums; as who should say, you’l rue the time That 
clogges me with this Answer. 2687 Magd. Coll, Jas. II 
(O. Hist. Soc.) vi. 142 Upon which the Rabble hummed. 
2779-82 Johnson L. P., Sprat Wks._ III. 21 When the 
preacher touched any favourite topipk in a manner that de- 
lighted his audience, their approbation was expressed by a 
loud hum, continued in proportionate their zeal or pleasure. 
When Burnet preached, part of his congregation hummed 
so loudly and so long, that^he sat down to enjoy it. 1893 
J. S. Winter Aunt Johnnie II. 93 He hum’d at the cutlets 
and he pshaw’d at the salad. 

b. To sing with closed lips without articulation. 
c 2485 Digby Myst. (2882) m. 1226 , 1 home and I hast, I do 
bat I may. With mery tvne pe trebyll to syng. c 1640 
F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. (1663* x Sing not within thy 
mouth, humming to thy self, unless thou be alone. Mod. 
She was singing, or rather humming, in a low tone. 

C. To make an inarticulate murmur in a pause 
of speaking, from hesitation, embarrassment, etc. 
Usually in phr. to hum and ha (haw) : see Ha v., 
Haw v. 

c 237 4 Chaucer Troylus 11. 2250 {1x99) At rosy hewed tho 
woxe she. And gan to hum. 2530 Palsgr. 588/2 He hum- 
meth and haeth and wyll nat come out withal!. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4- Cr. I. iii. 265 Hum and stroke thy Beard. 2632 
Massinger & Field Fatal Dentry tv. i. Do you stand 
Humming and hahing now? 2749 Fielding Tom Jones 


mi. xi, Don’t stand humming^and hawing, but speak out. 
2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xm. ii. V. 30 Robinson apologetic- 
ally hums and hahs. 

trans. 2678 Butler Hud. Hi. ii. 2262 [You] never hum’d 
and hah'd Sedition, a 2680 — Rem. (2759) II. 203 A fifth- 
monarchy man. .humms and hahs high Treason. 

3 . To give forth an indistinct sound by the blend- 
ing of many voices, etc. ; hence (colloq.) to be in 
a condition of busy activity, to be all astir. 

27*6-46^ Thomson J Vinter 632 The city swarms intense. 
The public haunt . . warm with mixed discourse, Hums in- 
distinct. 2814 Byron Corsair m. xviit, The haven hums 
with many a cheering sound. 1842 Tennyson St. Sim . 
Sly/. 37, I scarce can hear the people hum About the 
column’s base. 1889 Pall Mall G. 25 July 2/3 lln] the ex- 
pressive nomenclature of the Far West, Hong-kong 'just 
hums' all the time. 2893 R. Kipling Many Invent . 29 The 
whole country was humming with dacoits. 2898 Daily Nexus 
22 Jan. 5/1 The report that he had plenty of money, and 
would make things hum at the club. 

4 . trans. To utter with humming ; to sing with 
closed lips and without articulation. 

2602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. v. iii. One gives nods and 
hums what he would speake. 2710 Addison Tatler No. 
157 r.7 Then [she] would hum over Two or Three Notes. 
2808 Scott Marm. 1. ii, Low humming . . Some ancient 
Border gathering song. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop xv, The 
bees.. hummed forth their drowsy satisfaction, 
b. To hum and ha : see after 2 c. 

5 . To gieet with a hum ; to hum up, down, to 
express approval or disapproval of, by humming. 

2642 Milton Apol. Smect. viii, Such as are most humm’d 
and applauded there. 2682 Nero News fr. Bedlam 43 By 
canting and ranting I’ie hum all their Gigs. 1692 tr. Sallust 
42 All humm’d him down and call’d him Enemy and Parri- 
cide. 1733 Revolution Politicks itt. 55 Here the whole 
Council humm’d him up, and approved of the same. 

6. To bring (into a specified state) by humming. 
2822 Clare V ill. Minstr. II. 2S1 The busy bee hath 
humm’d himself to rest. 2872 J. C. Jeaffreson Ann. 
Oxford II. iii. 24 Such 'hummers’, as those who hummed 
James the First into good contentment with himself. 
Hence Hummed (homd), ppl. a. (in sense 4). 
1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (1851) 256 Singing the words 
to hi. de Puysegur’s mentally hummed air. 2898 Blackw. 
iMag. Mar. 338/2 A hummed song of the country. 

Sum, v.- arch. [Short for-HuMBUG, vi] trans . 
To impose upon, hoax, take in, humbug, (slang or 
colloq.) 

2752 Student II. 288 How were people of learning and 
good understanding hunt'd out of their money and judg- 
ment. Ibid. 290 Pray let them be hunt’d if you please. 7765 
Meritriciad 26 She hums by turns, the Vet’ran, and the 
Fop. 2782 Mad. D’Arblay Lett, to S. Crisp Aug., You and 
I know better than to hum or be hummed in that manner. 
1803 W. Hunter in Naval Citron. Xlll. 24 Admiral 
Saunders had huntmedme. about my promotion. <2x845 Hood 
Spring i, How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum? 
Hence Humming vbl. sb. 

28 07 M. Pennington Life Elis. Carter I. 32 That species 
of false wit which is now called quizzing and was formerly 
known by the equally barbarous term of humming. 

‘ffnm (hznn), sbf Also 6-7 humme, 8 humm. 
[Cognate with Hum v It is doubtful whether 
sense 3 belongs here.] 

I. 1 . A low continuous sound made by a bee 
or other insect, also, by a spinning top, machinery 
in motion, etc. (Distinguished from a buzz by not 
being sibilant.) 

2602 Holland Pliny xi. x. (R.>, One of them [bees] raiseth 
all the rest with two or three big hums or buzzes. 2608 
Fryer Acc. E. India <$• P. 289 The Mosquito .. not only 
wheals, but domineers by its continual Hums. 2786 tr. 
Beckford's Vathek (1868) 44 The sullen hum of those noc- 
turnal insects. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Rclig. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 200 The hum of the mill. 2893 Peel Spen Valley 
256 The busy hum of the spinning-wheel. 

b. The indistinct sound produced by the blend- 
ing of distant voices or noises ; a murmur ; in quot. 
1625, a ‘ buzz* of rumour. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. Prol. 5 From Camp to Camp . . 
The Humme of evther Army stilly sounds. 1625 B. Jonson 
Staple of N. v. i, The last hum that it made, was, that your 
Father, And Picktocke arc fali’n out. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Italian xxvl, A busy hum of voices from the tribunal. 2856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 189 The hum of expectation 
sounding louder and louder. 

2 . a. An inarticulate vocal murmur uttered with 
closed lips in a pause of speaking, from hesitation, 
embarrassment, or affectation. (Usually in phr. 
hums and ha's (haws) : see Ha sb. 2 , Haw sbA) 
2469 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 607 II. 347 He wold have 
gotyn it aweye by humys and by hays, but I wold not so be 
answeryd. 2612 Shaks. IVint . T. 11. i. 74 These Shrugs, 
these Hum’s, and Ha’s. 2712 Steele Sped. No. 32 T x 
There were many very proper Hums and Pauses *in his 
Harangue. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. v, After some 
hesitation, and many hums and ha’s. 2852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 14X After sundry ‘hums’, ‘in- 
deeds’, ‘sos etc. 

b. A similar sound uttered as an expression of 
applause or approbation, or of mild surprise or 
dissent. 

2653 Ncctcs Hibcmi 1. S The greatest praise unto the 
Preacher comes From the Attentive Hearer’s tears, hot 
humnes. 2687 Magd. Coll, ff Jas. II (Oxf. Hist. S.) vi. 
234 Whereupon there was a tumultuous hum, or acclama- 
tion, made by the bystanders <z 2859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxiii. (28711 II. 641 The hum with which William’s 
speech had been received, and the hiss which Had 
drowned the voice of Seymour. 2877 T. A. Trollope 


A Peep behind Scenes xix. 277 There arose a little hum of 
approbation from all present. 

c. A singing in a low tone with the lips closed, 
without articulation ; an indistinct murmur. 

2630 B. Jonson Nnu Inn nr. ii, Lord B. Would I could 
charm her l Host. Trundle will do it with his hum. 2722 
E. Ward Qttix. I. 382^ No sooner did the Goat-herds find. 
Antonio by his Hum inclin’d To sing a Song. • 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Elmhurst, An eccho, which returns 
a hum, or clap withjbe hands.. 10 or 12 times. 

XI. t 3 . A kind of liquor ; strong or double 
ale. Obs. (Cf. IIumjiing ppl. a. 2 b.) 

2626 B. Jonson Devil att Ass 1. i, Strong. waters, Hum, 
Meath, and Obami. a 2621 Fletcher Wild Goose Chase 
11. iii, Would I had some hum. 2670 Cotton Voy. Irel., 
The best Cheshire hum he e’er drank in his life, a 2700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crciv, Hum , or Humming Liquor, 
Double Ale, Stout, Pharoah. 2729 D’Urfey/Y//x (1872) I. 
311 To get us stout hum, when Christmas is come. 

, attrib. 26*9 Shirley Wedding 11. (N.), Sold For physic 
in hum-glasses and thimbles. 

III. Comb. + hum-cap = sense 3 (cf. Huff-cap) ; 
hum-note, a musical note of the character of a ham. 

<21700 B. E. Did. Cant, Crew, Hunt-cap, old, mellow 
and very strong Beer. 2806 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 255 
The hum-note of this great bell was too deep for a scientific 
test. 

Hum, sb . 2 [Short for Humbug sb.] A piece of 
humbug ; an imposition, a hoax, (slang or colloq.) 

2752 Student II. 288 What a delightful Hum had we about 
a poor man’s getting into a quart bottle. 2753 Garrick in 
Scots Mag. Oct. 517/2 'Twas all a hum. 2799 Coleridge 
Lett. (1895) 270 The Bristol Library is a hum, and will do us 
little service. 2842 Blackw. Mag. L. 4x5 Is Homer a hum, 
and the Iliad a hoax? 2885 Punch 5 Sept. 214/2 Political 
honesty’s all a big hum. 

Hum (ham), An inarticulate exclamation 
uttered with the lips closed, either in a pause of 
hesitation or embarrassment, or as expressing slight 
dissatisfaction, dissent, etc. (Cf. Hem, H’m, Um.) 

2506 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ill. i. ts 8, I cry’d hum.. But 
mark’d him not a word. 2598 — Merry IV. in. v. 242 
Hum: ha? Is this a vision? 2847 Lytton Lvcretia 1. 
Prol., Hum ! do you still miss your mother? 2855 Dickens 
Dorrit x. xxxi, I have a — hum— a spirit, sir, that will not 
endure it. 

Human (hi; 7 *man), a. (sb.) Forms : 5-6 hu- 
mayn(e, 5-7 humain(e, 6-8 humane, 8- human, 
[a. F. humain (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. 
it mono , Sp., Pg. humano L. human- us of or be- 
longing to man, human, a derivative of the same 
root as homo, homin-cm man. The stress was orig. 
as in OF. on the last syllable, but, in accordance 
with Eng. usage, was at an early date shifted to 
the first. The spelling humane remained, how- 
ever, down to the beginning of the 18th c. (in 
Diets, to c 1730 ), when human (of which isolated 
examples occur in 17th c.) was substituted in the 
senses following, leaving Humane with distinctive 
pronunciation as a distinct word. Cf. the history 
of Divers, Diverse.] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or characteristic of man. 

a. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P . R. 1. (1495)6 This creatour 
thenne made man, and nature humaynecomune. £1475 Par- 
tenay 952 Neuer humain eysaw to it egal I ^2566 J. Alday 
tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World B, Others have bewailed., 
the humaine calamities. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
762 They thinke that all the gods are of humane shape. 2657 
W. Coles Adam in Eden To Rdr., Our humane frailties. 
2710 Steele Tatler No. 220 r 2 The Contemplation of 
Humane Life. 2758 S. Hayward Serin, xih. 370 The devil 
. .knows humane nature. 

p. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 604 Conceal’d from 
Human Eyes. 2736 Butler Anal. Introd. 5 The Structure 
of the human Body. 2799 Wordsw. Lucy Gray ii, Beside 
a human door. 2824 Byron Lara 11. xxii, Is human love 
the growth of human will? 2878 Morley Crit.Misc. Ser. 1. 
Carlyle 202 Human nature is not led for so long by lies. 

2 . Of the nature of man; that is a man; con- 
sisting of men. 

2484 CaxtoN Fables of sEsop \\. \\\, lupyter loued the 
humayn lygnage. C1500 Melusine i. 15 Thou shalt. deyas 
a naturel & humayn u Oman. 0x566 J. Alday tr. Boayituau’s 
Theat. World Biv, All humaine creatures. 26x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16241 320 Humane Sacrifices were offered to 
Diana. 27*8-46 Thomson Spring 1146 By degrees, The 
human blossom blows. 2804 Med. Jrrtl. XII. 340 The 
calamities of the human race. 2807 Ibid. XVII. 553 To 
make a mere experiment on a human subject. 2858 Kingsley 
Lett. (1678) II. 54 Wherever human beings are concerned. 

b. AstroL Applied to those signs of the zodiac, 
or constellations in general, which are figured in 
the form of men or women. 

2658 in Phillips. 2679 Moxon Math. Diet., Humane 
Signs,, .those Signs of the Zodiack, which have, as it were, 
the form of Man, as Gemini, Virgo, Aquarius, and the first 
half of Sagittarius;., also such AsterismswithouttheZociack, 
as are usually represented in humane shape, as I e^eus, 
Andromeda, CasMoposa. Cepheus, Orion, etc. . . Fiolomy 
[says].. Whoever has neither the Lords of his Gemturc, nor 
the Ascendent, in Humane Signs, will himself be a 
to Humanity, or of churlish savage bcha v iour r8ro nnsoK 
Comfl. Diet. AstroL S .v„ The lord of on ed,,«e be,n s ,n 
any human sign, its evil effects will fall on tsavkai. 

3 . Belonging or relative to man as distingmshed 
from God or superhuman heings ; pertaining to 
the sphere or /acuities of man (with implication of 
limitation or inferiority) ; mundane; secular. (Often 

°£ P< ^5s33 Ld’ b”£ms GsU. Bk. V. Anrrl. (r 3 ,fl B vj ti. 
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HUMANISTICAL. 


I haue vsed in this wrytyng, the whiche is humayne, that 
that diuers tymes hath bene vsed in diuinitie. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. v. i. 189 Past thought of humane reason. x6oo 
J. Pory tr. Ecos Africa 11. 392 There are two natures in 
Christ, one divine . . the other humane. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16141 320 Humane and Divine learning. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit. 527 To err is humane, to forgive divine. ^ 

0. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' A/or. Eclat. 183 The divine 
deposings agree not alwayes with human purposes. 1712 
W. Rogers Voy. 255 In all human probability, i860 Motley 
Netherl. (1868) I, i. 1 An authority which seemed more than 
human. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 154 To. .Pass off human 
lisp as echo of the Sphere-song out of reach. 

4. Having or showing the qualities or attributes 
proper to or distinctive of man. (In quot. 1727 = 
Humane.) 

1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. lii. 260 He was 
very human, and sent the poor Seamen Presents. .*837 Ht. 
Martineau Soc. A trier. III. 184 Every prison visitorhas 
been conscious, on first conversing privately with a criminal, 
of a feeling of surprise at finding him so human. 1855 
Longf. Hiaw. Introd. 91 Ye. .Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 1883 Fairbairn City of God 
n. i. v. (1886' 140 The coming of a diviner faith made worship 
humaner and more spiritual. Ibid. ill. i. 230 The ideal of 
manhood He [Christ] created.. remains the regnant ideal of 
man, the humanest men being the men who realize it. 

5 . Comb. a. with another adj., denoting a com- 
bination of qualities, as human-angelic (of the 
nature of a human ‘ angel 1 ), b. parasynthetic, as 
human-bounded , -figured , - headed , - hearted (sense 
4 ; hence -heartedness), - sized adjs. 

<11711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 256 No 
Human-bounded Mind Can comprehend Love unconfin’d. 
1:749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. ii, The human-angelic 
species. 1768 JVoman of Honor III. 196 A human- 
figured stick. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xiii, The human- 
hearted man I loved.. 1857 Birch A tic. Pottery (1858) I. 
343 Human-headed birds. 1870 W, Graham Led. Ephes. 
246 The humanheartedness of the Father. 1880 Veun. 
Lee Belcaro ii. 33 This Niobe group, twice human-sized. 

B. sb. A human being, a man. (Formerly much 
used ; now chiefly humorous or affected.') 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. AT. Aurel. (1546) Gg vij b, 
No man among men, nor humain amonge the humains. 
cx6ix Chapman Iliad v. 441 Mars, .smear’d with the dust 
and bloud Of humanes, and their ruin’d wals. 1652 Kirk- 
man Clerio 4 Lozia 83 Among you earthly humanes. 1839 
TsIkv-rvkx Diary Amer. Ser. I. II. 211 Of all the humans, 
you’re the one Inmost wish to see. 1878 Besant & Rice 
Celia's Arb. I. ill. 31 They [rooks] are not mere theorists, 
like poor humans, but simply investigators of fact. 1879 G. 
Macdonald Sir Gibbie ix. 54 Gibbie fell to .. hugging him 
[the dog] as if he had been a human. 

t Hu-manate, a. 06s. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hiimanal-us, pa. pple. of humanare to make 
human, f. hiiman-vs Human - .] Made human; 
converted into human flesh. 

1551 Crankier Ausw. Gardiner 369 That the breade is 
bumanate or incarnate. 

So f Humana'tion, incarnation. 

1651 Howell Venice 185* The humanationof our Saviour. 
1659 H. L'Estrakge Alliance Div. Off. 179. 

Humane (hi«m? l *n), a. [A common earlier 
spelling of Human, which became restricted after 
1700 to a particular group of senses ; the form and 
mod. stress seem to show more immediate asso- 
ciation with L. h dm anus : cf. germane.’] 

1. Characterized by such behaviour or disposition 
towards others as befits a man. + a. Gentle or 
kindly in demeanour or action ; civil, courteous, 
friendly, obliging. Obs. (passing gradually into b.) 

C1500 Melusiue xx. hi Be meke, humble, swete, curtoys 
& humayne, both vnto grete & lesse. 1530 Palsgr. 316/1 
Humayne, courtoyse or belongyng to the nature of a man, 
hum ay 11. X 55 S Eden Decades 149 Thinhabitauntes enter- 
tained them very frendly [margin Humane people], 1632 
Lithgow Trav. ix. 387 The people are very humane, 
ingemous, eloquent and pleasant. 1675 Marvell Corn. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 489 Humane civility. 1784 Cowper Task 
v. 469 That humane address And sweetness. 

b. Marked by sympathy with and consideration 
for the needs and distresses of others ; feeling or 
showing compassion and tenderness towards human 
beings and the lower animals ; kind, benevolent. 
(In early use not clearly distinguishable from a.) 

_ 1603 Holland Plutarch's Alor. 1270 As his martial! valour 
is humane [<£iAar- 0 p<»)iroi-], so his humanttie is valorous. 
ax 774 Pearce Serm. IV. xiv. <R.), Christianity (the most 
compassionate and humane religion in the world). 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. I. xv. 124 The humane spirit 
of the law, which supposes every man. innocent till proved 
..guilty. X814 D. H. O’Brian Captiv. 4 Escape 79 The 
jailer here. .was the most humane man in that situation 
I ever knew. 1841 Trench Parables viii. (1877) 159 It is 
just in man to be merciful.. to be humane is human. 1857 
Buckle Civiliz. I. viii. 480 The humane and enlightened 
measures of Henry IV ; 

c. Humane Society : title of a society for the 
rescue of drowning persons. 

The Royal Humane Society was founded in 1774. 

1776 Minutes Sac. Eecov. Person* afip. drenvned 8 May, 
That this Society in future be distinguished by the name of 
‘The Humane Society '. 1782 R. A. Bromley (title) Sermon 
for the benefit of the Humane Society, on Luke viii. 52. 1784- 
95 W. Hawes (title) The Transactions of the Royal Humane 
Society, from T774 to 1784, with an Appendix. 1819 Byron 
yuan 1. exxx, The apparatus Of the Humane Society's begin- 
ning. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 219 The men of the 
Humane Society, .came hurrying, with their apparatus for re- 
suscitation. 1896 Violet Hunt in Cosmo/o/is Sept. 6x7, * I 


chose the darkest place, farthest from the Humane Society’s 
drags’. • • 

2 . Applied to those branches of study or litera- 
ture ( liierx humaniores) which tend to humanize 
or refine, as the ancient classics, rhetoric, and 
poetry ; hence, elegant, polite. (See Humanity 4.) 

1691 Wood Aik. Oxon. I. 269 Edward Grant ,, the most 
noted Latinist and Grecian of his time. He was well skill’d 
in all kind of humane literature. 1701 tr. Le Clerc's Print. 
Fathers .(1:702) 174 To learn Humane Learning ; that is to 
say, to understand the Greek Poets and Orators and to 
write \v?ll in that Tongue. 1712 Henley Sped. No. 396 
p 2 An uncommon Mastery in the more humane and polite 
Part of Letters. 1843 Lytton Last Bar . iv. v, Thou art 
acquainted, doubtless . . with the Humaner Letters. 1877 
Symonds Renaiss. in Italy , Reviv. Learning ii. 71 note, 
The word Humanism has a German sound, and is in fact 
modem. Yet the generic phrase umanita for humanistic 
culture, and the name untanista for a professor of humane 
studies, are both pure Italian. 

Humanely (hiwmr ^nli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a humane manner ; + courteously (obs.) ; kindly, 
compassionately, benevolently. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vin. 139 The king 
humainlie receives him .. and honorablie sendis him hame. 
1607 Shaks. Cor, 1. i. 19 If they would yeelde vs but the 
superfluitie..wee might guesse they releeued vs humanely. 
<1x677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1686 III. xxviii. 3x3 We shall 
herein act humanely, and like good friends. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
xxiv. 31Z Humanely hear, and answer my demand. iBzBLife 
Planter Jamaica (ed. 2) 287 Show the British people that 
you are equally humanely disposed with themselves. 

(See also Humanly.) 

Humaneness (hi/mi^’nines). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being humane. 

1809 W. Taylor in Monthly AJag. XXVII. 455 So much 
forbearance and humaneness. 1878 Morley Crit. AJisc 
Vauvenargucs 25 The large and rational humaneness of the 
new time. 

Hu'manliood. rare. [See -HOOD.] Human 
character or position in the scale of being. 

1847 W. Maccall Elettt. Individualism ix. 90 To benefit 
humanity by being faithful to his humanhood. 1894 Church 
Union (N.Y.) Mar., Oh, for a Christly humanhood that will 
relegate sexhood to its legitimate sphere. 

Huma*nics. rare, [irreg. f. Human + -ics pi. 
suffix.] The subject or study of human affairs. 
a 1864 Collins is cited by Webster. 

Humaniform (hiKmarnil^im), a. [ad. L. type 
*h umdniform-is, f. hiimdnus Human : see -form.] 
Of, human form, anthropomorphous; in quot. 
Attributing human form to the Deity, anthropo- 
morphic. So f Humanifo-rmian, one who attri- 
butes human form to God, an anthropomorphite. 

# 155° Hutchinson Wks. (Parker Soc.) 164 This image is 
in our souls, not in our bodies : as I have proved in my 
confutation of the Anthropomorphites, or humaniformians. 
1624 F. White Reply Fisher 277 The errour of the Humani- 
formians. 1889 Amer. Antiquarian Jan. 11 All religion 
being more or less anthropomorphic, or humaniform. 

Humanify (hiamse-nifsi), v. [f. Human a. + 
-fy.] irons. To make human. Hence Huma^ni- 
fica’tion, a making, or representing as, human. 

1629 T. Adams Aledit. Creed Pract. Wks. 1861-2 III. 211 
For His own Son to be humanified, and being man to be 
crucified. x86o H. B. Wilson in Essfi Rez>. 186 The humani- 
fying of the Divine Word. 1874 H. R. Reynolds JohnBapt. 
viii. 490 The humanification of the physical forces. 

Ha/manish, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ISII.] 
Somewhat human or human-looking. 

1837 L. Hunt in New Alonthly Alag. XLIX. 511 It had a 
humanish kind of head and body, a 1843 Southey Comm.-, 
pi. Bk. IV. 490 Caesar’s horse with humanish feet. 

Humanism (hir 7 *maniz’m). [f. Human a.+ 
-ism, after humanist. Cf. Ger. humanismus.] 

+ 1 . Belief in the mere humanity of Christ: cf. 
Humanitarian sb. 1 a. Obs. 

18x2 Coleridge Omni an a in Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 377. A 
man who has parsed from orthodoxy to the loosest Armin- 
ianism, and thence to Arianism, and thence to direct 
Humanism. 

2 . The character or quality of being human; 
devotion to human interests. 

1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 241 More consonant 
. .to truth, as well as to an enlightened spirit of humanism. 
1850 Gladstone Homer II. 242 The Homeric Mercury., 
exceeds in humanism . . the other Olympian gods. 1875 
Browning Aristoph. Apol. 1x9 With kindly humanism they 
countenanced Our emulation of divine escapes Thro’ sense 
and soul. 1888 Amer. An/hrqPol. Jan. 12 According as he 
[man praises his intellectual and moral nature to the levels 
of a higher and higher humanism. 

3 . Any system of thought or action which is 
concerned with merely human interests (as distin- 
guished from divine), or with those of the human 
race in general (as distinguished from individual) ; 
the 'Religion of Humanity’. 

i860 J. Gardner Faiths World 11 . 76/2 The Philanthropic 
Humanism soon gave place to a higher Humanism, which 
began to spring out of the ardent study of the ancient 
classics. ,1876 Gladstone in Conlcmp. Rev. June 25 Comticm 
or Positivism, or, a$ it might be called. Humanism. 1877 
W. K % Clifford Led. (1879) II. 249, I neither admit the 
moral influence of theism in the past, nor look forward to 
the moral influence of humanism inthe future. 1883 A. 
Bsrratt Phys. Aletempiric 128 Altruism. .overshadows the 
Egoism on which rests the morality of individual men, and 
already shows occasional symptoms of fading into a higher 
Humanism. 1887 Spectator 25 June 853/1 From the strictest 
: Roman Catholicism to the nakedest humanism. 


4. Devotion to those studies -which promote 
human culture ; literary culture ; esp. the system of 
the Humanists, the study of the Roman and Greek 
classics which came into vogue at the Renascence 

1832 Sir W. Hamilton £«<rr«r.*(x853) 276 note, DitGdch. 
ten S chu lat, eic.,\.e. Learned Schools, according to the prin- 
ciples ofagenuinehumanism. 1877 J. E, Carpenter tr. 7 >W/r 
Hisl.Relig. 91 Greek humanism and Greek philosophy. 1881 
Gardiner & Mullinger Introd. Eng. Hist. vii. 105 When 
the Middle Ages drew to a close with the humanism of Italy. 
1882 M. Arnold in 19//* Cent. Aug. 22o \Ve talk of knowing 
Greek and Roman antiquity. . which is what people have 
called humanism. 1885 Symonds in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 
709/2 Petrarch, .was even less eminent as an Italian poet than 
as the founder of Humanism, the inauguratorofthe Renaiss- 
ance in Italy. 1885 Academy 5 Sept. 144/1 The humanism of 
Erasmus and More, once planted in England, grew there as 
it did abroad. 1897 Dowden Fr. Lit. 1, iii. § 2. 46 The 
early humanism of France was clouded and lost in the 
tempests of the Hundred Years’ War. 

Humanist (hirrmanist). [ad. F. humamU 
(1 539 in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. It. umanista (Ariosto 
Sat. vii) : see Human and -ist.] 

1. A student of human affairs, or of human ca* 
ture ; formerly, sometimes, + a secular writer (as 
distinguished from a divine). 

16x7 Moryson Itin. m. xx The Humanist. I meant him 
that affects the knowledge of State affaires, Histories [etc,]. 
<21734 North Exam. hi. vi. § 36 (X740) 449 What a Dis- 
covery is it .. that Vice raged at Court? Is it not the 
Hackney Observation of all Humanists? 1B63 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. ix. 215 The ample wisdom and bland 
morality of such a humanist as Shakespeare. 

2. One devoted to or versed in the literary studies 
called ‘the humanities’; a classical scholar; esp. 
a Latinist, a professor or teacher of Latin, arch, 
(Sometimes by early writers opposed to ‘divine’.) 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. To Rdr., Considering the «» 
positors drift to consist in deliuering a direct order of con- 
struction for the releefe of weake Grammatists, not in at- 
tempting by curious deuise and disposition, to content 
courtly Humanists. 1596 Harington Met am. Ajax 74 , 1 
might repute him as a good humanist, but I should ever doubt 
him for a good devine- 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn . n, x. § 2 
Antiquaries, Poets, Humanists, States-men, Merchants, 
Diuines. • x6xo Healey Vive s' Comm. St. Aug. Cilit cf 
God (1620) 512 The humanists cannot agree about the nret 
city-founder. 1676 W. Row Conttt. Blairs Autebiog.ro. 
(1848) 397 One M r . Andrew Bruce, humanist in the Old 
College. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 283 Jeremy Taylor-, 
was a rare Humanist. X755 Johnson, Humanist, a prnlo- 
loger ; a grammarian : a term used in the schools of Scotland. 
18x7 J. Brown Gospel Truth Stated (1831) 70 What he was 
for a humanist., his translation of his own work., into good 
Roman Latin will abundantly testify. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scott. 11. xiii. 366 In 1620 he [the Master of the gram- 
mar School] . . was nominated grammarian or humanist m 
King’s college. 

3. Literary Hist, One of the scholars who, at 
the Revival of Learning in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, devoted themselves to the 
study of the language, literature, and antiquities ol 
Rome, and afterwards of Greece; hence, applied 


to later disciples of the same culture. 

1670 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 361 Of this town was Camus 
Rhodiginus . . and Bonifacius Bonifacii, another 
humanist. 1764 Gidbon Misc. Wks. (1814) 4 S 5 * , 

humanists of the fifteenth century revived the knowledge 
the ancients. X870 Seeley Led. % Ess. 135 Milton liv ca - . 
antiquity as much as any fifteenth-century humanist, i /’ 
Fairbairn Strauss 11. in Contemp. Rev. June 140 H* 111 . 
had united in him the culture of the humanist 
energy of the enthusiast. X879 M. Arnold Anxea a •» 
Equality So Milton was born a humanist, but the 
temper mastered him. 1895 Dublin Rev. Oct. 318 A soa ) 
of heathen-minded Humanists under the presidency 
Pomponius Laetus. u 

attidb. x88x G. W.'Kitchin in Encycl. Brit. XII- 4 / 
Italy, that holy land of Humanist enthusiasm. 1 
S chaff Encycl. Reltg. Knowl. III-2Q33 Amongthohum - 
predecessors of the Reformation. 1887 J. C. 

Service of Man (1889) 152 His superior culture and fiimwp 
sense of the ‘ becoming '. 

4. Theol. Hist . (See quot.) . . 

i860 J. Gardner Faiths World II. 76 // u ” !a * !!S S \\r .h c 
of thinkers which arose in Germany towards the 0 f 

eighteenth century, originating chiefly from the dinus • . 

the writings of Rousseau.. Their system . ; usually ... 
Humanism .. sought to level all family distinctions 
ferences of rank, all nationality, all positive moral - ■ 
tion, all positive religion, and to train mankind to 
as. .the highest accomplishment. - 

Humanistic, <*• (sb.). [f. prec. + * IC -J . }? 

Pertaining to or characteristic of the ““H 13 . , 
or classical scholars of the Renascence; cjassi * 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 287 A colh'i ^ 
tween the new and humanistic method [of instrucim i- ■ ■ , 

the old modes, was inevitable. i 882 "?. ^ c,, ' NF L.nt2iive 
Relig. Knoiul. 753 Erasmus, the most brilliant repr 
of humanistic culture at the beginning 10 k u-n be* 
century. 1885 Pater Marius II. 128 The Cnurcn. . 
coming [in the latter part of second century) hum 
a best and earliest Renaissance. 1896 E. Gossn l * j 
Rats 252 With the accession of humanistic idea%.n 1 
had gradually lost all belief in the Christian r 6 * 1 ? 1 *. 

fB. sb. pi. Humanistics : Humanistic 
classical studies or writings. Obs. ; tw^vj 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. III. Crit -#***■ *. g a ptn'i 
Onomasticks, and Tachard’s Lexographicks, on 
Critical Humanistteks .. are far surpass d by our u 
Grammar. iT i p* 

Hmnanrstical, a. [f. as prec. + -* -J 
Humanistic ; pertaining to classical stuuie . 
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57x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 70 His [Sir Thomas 
More’s] Humanistical Pamphlets. Ibid. II. To Rdr. 49 
Their (Jesuits’! boasting Monopoly and bragging Tyrrany 
over Humanistical Schools. Ibid.^ III. Crit. Hist. 107 
Master of Rhetorick and Poetry in the famous Trivial 
School of Humanistical Studies at Jena. 

Hence Humani’sticaUy adv. y in relation to 
humanism or classical studies ; from the point of 
view of the humanist. 

1886 A. Seth in Encycl, Brit. XXI. 423/2 The teaching 
of the school of Chartres, humanistically nourished on the 
study of the ancients. 1890 Athenaeum 26 July 1 17/3 This 
may be humanistically true. 

Humanitarian (hizmirenite^rian), sb. and a. 
[f. Humanity, alter Unitarian , trinitarian .] 

A. sb. 1. Theol. a. One who affirms the hu- 
manity (but denies the divinity) of Christ. 

1819 Moore Diary 30 Jan., The sect of the Humanitarians. 
Parr.. more shocked as a grammarian at the word than as a 
divine at the sect. 1819 M. Stuart Lett, to W. E. Chan - 
nine? 144 Now (in New England] .. there are scarcely any 
of the younger preachers of Unitarian sentiments who are 
not simple Humanitarians. 

b. An anthropomorphite : see quot. 

<11844 R. Balmer Led. «5- Disc. (1845) 1 . 193 The opinion 
of the humanitarians or anthropomorphites as they are called 
. .that the Deity possesses a material body. 

2. One who professes the ‘ Religion of Humanity*, 
holding that man’s duty is chiefly or wholly com- 
prised in the advancement of the welfare of the 
human Tace : applied to various schools of thought 
and practice. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 54 Herder.. in his work, entitled, 
the History of Humanity , is merely what maybe termed a 
Humanitarian. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 589 M. Pierre 
Leroux, most distinguished of the Humanitarians, the last 
sect which figures on the scene, bidding for disciples. 1876 
C. M. Davies Unorth. Loncl. (ed. 2) 400 The fifteen rules 
or doctrines of the Humanitarians. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knoivl. II. 1038/x Humanitarian, a name applied., 
to such parties as profess the 4 religion of humanity' the 
spontaneous perfectibility of the human race. 

3. One who advocates or practises humanity or 
humane action; one who devotes himself to the 
welfare of mankind at large ; a philanthropist. 
Nearly always contemptuous, connoting one who 
goes to excess in his humane principles. 

1844 Ld. Ashburton in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxiii. 
18 The most mischievous men of our day are our conceited 
political economists and our ultra humanitarians. 1851 
Gallf.nga^ Italy II. i. 20 The patriot merged into the 
humanitarian. xB6x Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. 
clxxvii. 213 Who can stand being called ‘humanitarian 
and abolitionist ' 7 1891 H. S. Constable Horses , Sport <5- 
War 84 Aman cannot betoo really humane, but the typical 
humanitarian is only sentimental. 

33. adj. 1. Holding the views or doctrines of 
humanitarians ; held or practised by humanitarians 
(in the senses, A 1 , 2 ). 

1846 Worcester cites Church Observer. 1876 C. M. Davies 
TJnorth. Lond. (ed. 2) 4x3 The Humanitarian Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony. 1886 Diet. Nat . Biog. V. 180/2 The 
original Calvinism of the race had changed to Arianism, 
and he himself became humanitarian in his Christology. 

2. Devoted to humanity or the human race as an 
object of worship. 

2861 Goldw. Smith Led. Progr. 4 , 1 am not aware that 
so much as the rudiment of a new religion has yet been 
actually produced, unless it be the Humanitarian religion 
of M. Comte. 

3. Having regard to the interests of humanity or 
mankind at large; relating to, advocating, or 
practising humanity or humane action; broadly 
philanthropic. Often contemptuous or hostile. 

1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (x86x) I. 219 However open to 
criticism upon broad humanitarian grounds. 1882 A. W. 
Ward Dickens iii. 58 Pecksniff presents himself as a 
humanitarian philosopher. 1894 Westm. Gaz. xo Feb. 2/3 
These are the aims of the Humanitarian Movement, and 
with their realisation will come the regeneration of the race. 
1897 F. N. Maude Volant, v. Contpuls. Service 33 All the 
nonsense of humanitarian sentimentalists. 

Hence Humanita'rianism, the system, prin- 
ciples, or practice of humanitarians (in any of the 
senses above) ; Humanit a* rianiz e v. traits. , to 
make humanitarian. 

1833 J. Martineau Ess. (1890) I. xx HisJPriestley’s] tran- 
sition from Low Arianism to Humanitarianism. 1850 
T ait's Mag. XVII. 84 ^ The puerile whimperings of an 
effeminate humanitarianism. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 
364 Specious but most mischievous humanitarianism, and 
self-exalting but hollow philanthropy. 1865 Gladstone 
Farew Addr. Edinboro' Univ. 27 A still deeper trace of 
humanitarianism lay in the transportation of the family 
order into heaven. 2895 Columbus (Ohio* Disp. xo July 10/4 
Persons who desire to humanitarianize capital punishment. 
Humanitary ,hi«m:e*nitari), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. - -ary. Cf. F. humanitaire. ] 

1. Of or relatmg to humanity or the human race. 
1857-8 Sears A than. 111. viii. 323 Individual and humani- 
tary regeneration. 

2. Of or relating to humanity or humane action ; 
philanthropic, humanitarian.^ 

1886 H. James Bostonians 1 . 1. iv. 40 After fifty years of 
humanitary zeal. 

t Humanitian (-i'Jan). Obs. Also 6 -ician. 
[irreg. f. Humanity + -an, by association with 
logician, etc.] One versed in the ‘humanities’; 
a classical scholar; = Humanist 2 . 


1 577 -8 7 Holisshed Chron. II. 40/2 Oliver Eustace, a 
student of the civill and canon law, a good humanician, and 
improper philosopher. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. m. 
iii, I have read history, 1 am a little humanitian. 160$ 
Holland. Sueton. Annot. 18 A deep Scholler and great 
Humanitian as we speake, and whom the Greekes call 
Philologon. 169X Wood A th. Oxon. 1 . 103 The said Robert- 
son was an exact Grammarian and Humanitian. 
Humanity (himme'mti). [a. F. humanite 
(older forms humeinete , humanitet, 12th c. in 
Littre), ad. L. humanitdt-em , f. humdnus Human.] 

X. Connected with human . 

1. The quality or condition of being human, man- 
hood; the human faculties or attributes collectively ; 
human natnre ; man in the abstract. 

C1430 Lydg. Hors, ShePe, <$- G. (Roxb.) 15 Whan he 
[Christ] .. Toke the clothyng of oure humanyte. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 b, The humanite or manhed 
of our lorde. 1602 Shaks. Ham. m. ii. 39, I haue thought 
some of Natures Iouerney-men had made men, and not 
made them well, they imitated Humanity so abhominably. 
2604 — Oth. I. iii. 3x7, I would change my Humanity with 
a Baboone. 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. Introd. 

§ 9 The abstract idea of man, or, if you please, humanity, 
or human nature. 1773 Ld. Monboddo Lang. (1774) I. 
Introd..2 Without the use of reason and speech, we have no 
pretensions to humanity. 1834 JV. India Sketch Bk. I. 23 
One of the numerous specimens of rough-spun humanity 
peculiar to the sea-coast. 1875 E. White Life in Christ 
in. xvii. (1878) 206 A. .regenerative process.. which contem- 
plates the whole humanity, body as well as soul. 1898 
Nnv York Voice 5 May 6/3 They denounced slavery as a 
sin, asserted the humanity of the blacks. 

b. pi. Human attributes ; traits or touches of 
human nature or feeling; points that concern man, 
or appeal to human sensibilities. 

1800 Coleridge Piccolom. ij. iv. 124 The fair humanities of 
old religion. .1837 Southey Doctor IV. cxix. 178 In the 
exercise of their calling, the distinctions of society disappear, 
and poor human nature is stript to its humanities. x88s M. 
Arnold Irish Ess. 122 Individuals with a happy nature and 
an instinct for the humanities of life. 

2. The human race; mankind; human beings 
collectively. 

X 579 Lyly. Euphues (Arb.) 42 Vnlesse he be false, or that 
he be an enimye to humanitie. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
III..X84 The greatest part of Humanity is lost in Earth, and 
their Souls so fixed in that grosser moity of themselves 
(their Bodies). 1774 Pennant TourScotl. in 1772. 271 Each 
shore appeared pleasing to humanity. 187$ Bancroft 
Footpr. Time i. 59 Their Services to humanity are very 
great. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 109 Each nation con- 
tributes something to thefulnessofthelifeofhumanity. 2897 
Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 247 The inhabitants . . came— a 
brown mass of naked humanity— down the steep cliff path. 

II. Connected with humane . 

3. The character or quality of being humane ; 
behaviour or disposition towards others such as 
befits a man. f a. Civility, courtesy, politeness, 
good behaviour; kindness as shown in courteous 
or friendly acts, obligingness. (Cf. Humane i a.) 

X382 WYCLIF 2 Mace . iv. xx Bi cause of humanytee or 
curtasie. 1464 Poston Lett. No. 483 II. 147, I beseche 
you, schew the brynger of this letter sum humanite and 
worsschipe. c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 138 in Babees 
Bk. 86 To prate in thy maysters presence, it is no humanitye. 
1664 Evelyn Diary 21 July ,- 1 din’d with my L. Treasurer 
..where his Lordship used me with singularhumanitie. 1694 
Strype Crattmer (1848* I. Pref. 31 William Petyt of the 
Inner-Temple.. did with great humanity communicate unto 
me his collection of excellent papers. __ 1794 Godwin Cal. ; 
Williams xxvi. 19B The keeper, .with his former unconstitu- 
tional and ambiguous humanity. 

b. Disposition to treat human beings and animals 
with consideration and compassion, and to relieve 
their distresses ; kindness, benevolence ; — Humane- 
ness. (In earlier use not clearly separable froma.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 36 O noble Markys, youre 
humanitee Asseureth vs to yeue vs hardinesse. 1531 Elyot 
Gov. 11. viii, Humanitie. .is a generall name to those vertues, 
in whome seroeth to be a mutual! Concorde and loue, in the 
nature of man. 3571 Golding Calvin vn Ps. xxxvii. ax 
Ther is commended humanitie, for that they are redy to 
releeve the want of their brethren. <x 1639 W. Whatelev 
Prototypes it. xxvi. (1640) 76 The vertue of humanity, that 
is, of being ready to shew love to man, as he is man. 1732 
Lediard Sethos II. vit. 97 Treat the prisoners .. with 
humanity. 1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. 501 
Great tenderness of heart, and humanity of disposition. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 224 The English laws 
against Popery.. were so much mitigated by the prudence 
and humanity of the Government. 

c. pi. Instances or acts of humanity ; J* courtesies 
(obs.) ; kindnesses, tendernesses. ’ 

1577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (x8o$) II. 51 Though 
thou seemed as enemie..;it we found mair humanities and 
plaisures than damage by thy cumming. 1827 Hood Mids. 
Fairies Ixviiij So are our gentle natures intertwined With 
sweet humanities. 1832 Southey Hist. Pen ins. War III. 
925 All the courtesies and humanities of generous warfare. 
385a Robertson Serin. Ser. iii. xv. 388 Blended graces and 
beautiesj and humanities which are found.. in all churches, 
but not m each separate man. 

4. Learning or literature concerned with human 
culture : a term including the various branches of 
polite scholarship, as grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
and esp. the study of the ancient Latin and Greek 
classics, a. sing. (Still used in the Scottish Uni- 
versities, in the sense of 4 the study of the Latin 
language and literature ’.) 

This ( = 35-x6th c. It. umanifa , F. humaniti) appears to 


have^ represented L. hutnanitas in its sense of* mental cub 
tivation befitting a man, liberal education’, as used by 
AulusGellius, Cicero, and others; hence, taken as = ‘literary 
culture, polite literature, liierx humnniores ’ ; but it was 
very often, in scholastic and academic use, opposed to 
divinity, as if = secular learning. 

3483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 121 a/2 He floured in double 
science .. that is to saye dyuynyte and humanyte. 2555 
Eden Deceules 255 Hauynge. .sum knowleage of letters of 
humanitie. 3577 Hanmer Anc. Ecd. Hist. (1619) 97 By 
reason of propnane literature and humanity opposite unto 
sacred letters. 3605 B scon A dv. Learn. 11. v. § 2. ro There 
doe arise three knowledges, Divine Philosophy^ Natural 
Philosophy, and Humane Philosophy, or Humanitie. 1679 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 43 He .. went to Lisbone, 
and taught Humanity in the English Colledge there. 3737 
y. Chamber/ayne’s St. Gt. Brit, u.ni.x. 440 In this 
University [Edinburgh] are taught Divinity, Philosophy.. 
Oratory, Humanity. 3774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxx v. 
(1840) II. 547 Nichojas the fifth, .established public rewards 
at Rome for composition in the learned languages, appointed 
professors in humanity. Ibid. 550 Rodolphus Langius . . a 
tolerable Latin poet .. opened a school of humanity at 
Munster : which supplied his countrymen with every species 
of elegant learning. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. v. 1. § 27. 
348 Lectures in humanity, that is, in classical Iiterature l were, 
in 1 535, established in all collegesofthe University of Oxford. 
3864 Burton ScotAbr. I.v. 269 The ’ Professor of Humanity’ 
has his place in . . official lists as if there were nothing anti- 
quated or peculiar in the term. 1865 Gladstone Glean.i r 679) 
VII. 10 The s^udy, of which Greek learning is the main., 
as well as the most arduous part, made its way, under the 
well-deserved name of Humanity, to the very head of the 
Faculty of Arts. 1869 Sir A. Graut Address Students Univ. 
F.din. 2 Nov., Latin, not altogether without reason called 
4 Humanity 'in this University, is the greatest of all keys 
to the history, the thoughts, and the mind itself of civilized 
man. 1893 Fowler Hisf C. C. C. ii. 58 (O. H. S.) The 
first Professor of Humanity (in C. C. C., Oxford] was 
Ludovicus Vives, the celebrated Spanish humanist. 

b. pi. (Usually with thc\ =br. les humanitls.) 
370a Woodkoffe Daniels 70 Weeks Ep. A iij b, 1 What 
Philosophy, what Humanities, what Law, what Divinity 
did not his Discourses still infuse? 3828 Scott F. M. 
Perth vii, I have been bred in Paris, and learned my 
humanities and my cursus medendi. 2856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Universities Wks. (Bohn) II. 92 An Eton captain. . 
critically learned in all the humanities. x886 Sir F. Pollock 
Oxford Led. iv. (1890) 108 Neither would I have you neg- 
lect the humanities. I could wish that every one of you. . 
could enjoyin the originals Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, 
and Rabelais, and Goethe. 3886. Lowell iVks. (1890) VI. 
147 The teaching of the Humanities and of the Hebrew. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense 4. 

3565 Harding in Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 496 Some out of 
the Canonists, some out of the Schoolmen .. most of all out 
of Humanity Bookes, wherein you be pretily scene. ..As for 
Diuinity, there appeareth no great knowledge in you. a x68S 
F ulm an in Fowler Hist. C. C. C. (O. H. S.^381 note, 
Ludovicus Vives lodged in C. C. C., and, by Tradition, was 
Humanitie Reader to the Coll. 1695 Sibbald Autobiog. 
(1834) 129 , 1 was a yeer at the Humanity classe. 
b. in sense 3 b. 

3823 in Cobbett Rur, Rides (1885! I. 384 To tell the 
humanity-men to look at home for slaves to free. Hid., 
Colonel Wodehouse.. opposed this humanity-scheme. 1829 
Southey SirT. Morel. 709 The humanity-mongers, who deny 
the necessity and lawfulness of inflicting capital punishment. 

Humanization (hiMimanoiz^-jbn). [f. next 

+ -AT10N.] 

The action or process of humanizing, or condition 
of being humanized : a. in sense I of the vb.^ 

1836 Cdl. Wiseman W r. «$■ Relig. I. iii. 184 Advancing .. 
in this road to humanization, .their jabbering resolved itself 
into articulate sounds. _ 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 100 
This degrading humanization of the Deity. 1883 Century 
Mag. XXVII. 1x3/2 The complete humanization of nature, 
b. in sense 2 of the vb. 

3783 W. F. Martyn Gerg. Mag. II. 93 Learning and 
humanization quickly followed. . 3788 Priestley Led. Hist. 
v. Iv. 427 Those diversions.. which.. promote the humaniza- 
tion of our manners. 1876 Maudsley Phys. Mind vL 366 
There is not a being bqm into the world who does not carry 
in his nature the cultivation of his epoch, marking, so to 
speak, its stage of humanization. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed 
Ess., Equality 65 Great elements in our humanisation. 
Humanize (hitrmanaiz), v. [ad. F. humanist-r 
(16th c. in Littre), f. humdn-us : see -ize.] 

1 . trans. To make or render human ; to give a 
human character to, imbue with human qualities ; 
to turn into, or represent in, the form of man ; to 


conform to human nature or use. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1210 Socrates . . hath 
humanized as 1 may so say, Philosophy, and attributed it 
t o h u maine reason. 1614 Earl Stirling Domes -day v. ( R-), 
When humaniz’d our Saviour did remaine. _ 2756 Bukxe 
Subl. ff B. 11. v. Before the Christian religion had, as it 
were, humanized the idea of the Divinity. 1855 Mtlman 
Lat. Chr. xiv. x. (1B64) IX. 338 The cl outer . .must humanise 
itself that it may represent man. 3895 Pcf. Set. Monthly 
SepL 671 It is clear that the Fijians humanized their gods. 

2. To make humane ; to civilize, soften, refine ; 
to imbue with gentleness or tenderness. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gcmbcrvtllc's Fclexander ®35 

The wilder people, .were somewhat human:* <1 
vernation. 2670 Walton Lives 11. 132 
shall flow To humanize the Hints on which I tread. 
PmLLirs (ed.5>, To Humanize, tqmakegentlj ^We^d 
familiar. x 7 «> J. B. Moketon Mann.W. lnd. tU U ^iacks 
Were humanized, instructed in arts and fences. ry 

and commerce. 1867 Freeman */£*•*£& Vbe‘ ;~ 
Evangelical precepts .. distinctly hutnanued the way m 

Wrhich war was carried on. , - „ n t. 

f 3 . intr. To act as a human being. Obs. rare. 

less ir. GmrW. r Orac. x6 3 by ons 

gets Respect ; by Humanizing, Ccn.empL 
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HUMBLE. 


HUMANIZED. 

4. intr. {qt pass. To become humanized, to grow 
humane. 

a 1790 Franklin (Webster i 864\ Humanizing by degrees, 
it [the law of nations] admitted slavery instead of death 
[as a punishment]. x85i Marc. Goodman Exper. Eng. 
Sister Mercy 28 Some few of them [boys] were observed to 
humanise considerably under the intercourse. 

Hence Hu*manizing vbl. sb . and ppl. a. 

1655 [see 3]. 1816 Southey Pilgr. Waterloo 11. xvii, The 
love of peace and humanizing art. 1850 Kingsley yl//. Locke 
xxxi, A fresh centre of instruction, humanizing, disciplining 
. . to hundreds of little savage spirits. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 145 Love.. has exercised a humanizing if not 
a strengthening influence on the world. 

Humanized (-aizd), fpl. a. [f. prec. + -ed 1.] 

1. Made or represented as human (see prec. i). 

' Humanized lymph or virus \ vaccine lymph or virus 
modified by being communicated to a human being in 
vacci nation. 

x8x8 R. P. Knight Symbolic Lang. (1876) 19 The 
humanised head being sometimes bearded, and. sometimes 
not. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 322 The humanized aspects 
of the external world. x88o Dr. Cameron in Parlt. 11 June, 
Guarantee against the propagation of those human diseases 
occasionally in vaccinated with humanised lymph. 

2. Made humane ; civilized, refined (see prec. 2). 
X77X Burke Corr. (1844) I. 298, I live.. in liberal and 

humanized company. 1851 Gallenga Italy * 331 Notions., 
no longer suitable to our refined and humanized age. 

Hu*manizer. [f. as prec. + -er 1 ^ One who 
or that which humanizes. 

1776 .Burney Hist. Mus. I ; 324 Orpheus .. the 
humanizer of the .. savage Thracians. 1858 J. Martineau 
Stud. Chr. 36 The first humanizer of men was their worship. 

Humankind (hitPmanikarnd). [Properly two 
words, human kind ; now commonly written as 
one, after mankind .] The human race; mankind. 

0x645 Cowley To Sir W. Davenant 16 So much more 
thanks from humane kind does merit The Poets Fury than 
the Zealots Spirit. 1709 Poi*e Ess. Crit. 640 A knowledge 
both of books and human kind, 1728 Young Love Fame 
vii. (1757) 162 The world their field, and humankind their 
prey, i860 Farrar Grig. Lang.xi. 222 All humankind will 
be gathered hereafter into one universal empire. 

Human-like, a. [f. Human + Like ai] Like 
that which is human, resembling the human ; like 
a human being, man-like. 

1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. IV. vii. 239 The human-like figure 
of their hands and feet. 18x3 Southey Life of Nelson I. 
15 No other animal has so humanlike an expression in its 
countenance. 1839 Bailev Festus xix. (1848) 198. Their 
natives are, some human-like, and some Of great gigantic 
grace. x8$x Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii. 172 The mare 
uttered a sort of human-like scream. 

Humanly (Mw'manli), adv. Ill 5-8 also hu- 
manely. [f. Human a. + -ly 2 . ] 

1. After the manner of man, in accordance with 
human nature ; by human means, by man. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 14 Thou shouldest 
rather thinke Divinely 6f Man, then Humanely of God. x68o 
BaxterCYzAL Comrnun. (1684) 4 Humanly Instituted and 
Determined. 1824 Lamb Lett . (1837) II. 155 Is Sunday, 
not divinely speaking, but humanly .. a blessing? 1867 
J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's SEncid 83 So that I perish humanly 
’twill please Me humanly to die. x886 Law Times LXXX. 
318/1 Judges are humanly fallible and subject to prejudice. 

2. Within the range of human experience or 
power ; from the standpoint of man. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 4 The true 
pleasure (to speak humanelie) is y* which naturallie giveth 
pleasure to all persons. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvi, Every 
accident .. that may happ’n humanly to the affaires of 
men. 1707 Freind Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 55 [The deed] 
was thought humanely impossible. 1716 Addison Free- 
holder No. 55 F 8 There. is no Question, humanly speaking, 
but these great Ends will be brought about. ' X883-4 J. G. 
Butler Bible-Work II. 54 Under circumstances never 
humanly matched. 

3. With the feelings distinctive or worthy of man ; 
with human kindness. (In earlier use, Courteously, 
in a. friendly-manner : cf. Humane i a.) 

c 1485 Songs ff Carols (1847) 64 The gowdwyff ful humanly 
to hyr spowse gave gownys. *596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist . Scot. viii. 79 The king of Jngland. .prayes him to 
desist and to returne..The Scotis king returnes..humanlie 
and gentillie, confideng in his promises. 1709 Pope Ess. 
Crit. in. 77 Modestljr bold, and humanly severe. <11845 
Hood Bridge of Sighs iv, Think of her.. Gently and humanly. 
1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 93 If he had not felt 
intensely and humanly. 

Humanness (hif7-man,nes)‘. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] Human quality: = Humanity i. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1802 Coleridge Lett. (1895] 400 
It leaves all the echoes., far behind, in number, distinctness, 
and humanness of voice. 1871 H. B. Forman Living Poets 
226 The natve innocence of the child’s untainted humanness. 
1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Meth. 78 Faces drop 
humanness without becoming recognizably bestial. 
HtunailO-, used as combining form of L. 
humanus Human : = ‘ humanly . . ‘human and 
. . as humano-sclar, - taurine . 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 350 The cherub, 
or humnno-taurine apparition. 1828 — Sacr. Cal. Proph. 
(1844) 31. 14 The great humano-solar divinity of Paganism. 

Hamate (hifirmet), sb. Chem . [f. Hum-ic + 
-ateLJ A salt of humic acid. 

1844 Petzholdt Lect. Farmers 03 Salts, denominated 
humntes. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bel. § 227. 237 From the 
solution of humates or ulmates contained in the soil. 

tHumat e, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L .humat-us, 
pa. pple. of human to bur}-. ] Buried, interred. 


1511 Test. Ebor. (Surtees] V. 24 That my body be humate 
byfore the v tapurs under the crucifix. 15x8 Will of Hop- 
kinson (Somerset Ho.), My body to be humate & berid. 

f Huma’tion. Obs. [ad. L. humation-em, f. 
human to bury.] Burial, interment ; inhumation. 

1635 Hevwood Hierarch. 111. 137 Giue them Humation 
Build them a Monument, a x66x Fuller Worthies , Lane. 
H. (1662) 1 17 Lancashire gave me Breath, And Cambridge 
Education.^ Middlesex gave me Death, And this Church 
my Humation. 

Humayn(e, obs. ff. Human, Humane. Hum- 
ber, obs. f. Hummeb, var. Umber, the grayling. 

+ Hum -bird. Obs. [f. Hum sb. or vb.-stem + 
Bird.] = Humming-bird. 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 31 As she flies, she 
makes a little humming noise like a Humble-bee : wherefore 
shee is called the Humbird. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vi. viii. 315 The Humbird, not much exceeding a Beetle. 
1698 B. Bullivant in Phil. Trans. XX. 168 The Hum-bird 
I nave shot with Sand. __ 18x9 J. R. Drake Culprit Fay 

iv, Some from the hum-bird’s downy nest. 

Humble (hymb’l), a. 1 Forms: 3-6 umble, 
4 - humble, ( 4-5 humbyll, 5 oumbbylle, 6 
humbul). See also Humil(e, [a. OF. umble, 
humble ( 12 th c. in Littre) L. humiUem low, 
lowly, small, slight, mean, insignificant, base, f. 
humus ground, earth. The h was originally mute 
as in F. ; the pronunciation (trmb’l) has prevailed 
down to the 19 th c. See also the doublet Humil(e.] 
1. Having a low estimate of one’s importance, 
worthiness, or merits; marked by the absence of 
self-assertion or self-exaltation; lowly: theopposite 
of proud, a. Of persons. 

CX250 Old Kent.. Serve, in O. E. Misc. 30 Ure lord god 
almichti. .Jmrch his grace maked of bo euele manne good 
man, of \>e orgeilus umble. c 1386 Chaucer Pars . T. f 686 
Humble folk been cristes freendes. C1430 Lydg. Hors , 
Shepe , <5 • G. 79 Vnto the wolffe contrarye of nature, .is this 
oumbbylle best [sheep], 1548 Hall Citron ., Edw. IV 194 b, 
Neither to wanton nor to humble. 1607 Shaks. Tinton hi. 

v. 7, I am an humble Sutor to your Vertues. 1640 J. Dyke 
Worthy Commutt. X30 Christ was humble, they are proud. 
c 17x8 Prior Solomon 111. 875 Thy sum of duty let two words 
contain.. Be humble, and be just. XB52 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. hi. xviii. (1882) 241 God.. places the humble consistent 
follower and the broken-hearted sinner on a level. Mod. A 
humble follower of the Master. 

b. Of qualities, attributes, actions, etc. 

. c *374 Chaucer Troylus x. 68 (124) She hym thonjcyd oft 
in humble chere. 1390 Gower Co/if. I. 64 There ben louers 
of such a sort, That feignen hem an humble port. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxi. 130 (1845) 154 His umble service 
we pray you alow. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer , Mom. Pr., I 
praye and besecheyou. .to accompany me wyth a pure heart 
and humble voyce. 1662 lbid,,Gen. 7 'hanksgivi ngfN e thine 
unworthy servants do give thee most humble and hearty 
thanks. X727 Swift Gulliver in. i, I . .spoke in the humblest 
accent. 18x8 B. O'Reilly Greenland 05 There can be.. in 
my humble-opinion, no doubt on the subject. 1841 Elphin- 
stone Hist. Ind. II. 475 He . . made the humblest professions 
of fidelity. 

C. Used formally, esp. in subscriptions to letters, 
in addressing a person regarded as one’s superior. 

CX386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 768, I neuere heeld me lady ne 
maistresse But humble seruant to youre worthynesse. 14x4 
Rolls Parlt. IV. 22/2 Oure soverain Lord, youre humble 
and trewe lieges that ben come for the Co[mmun]e of youre 
lond. 1450 Poston Lett. No. 76 1. 99 Sheweth and piteuously 
compleyneth youre humble trewe obeisantes Comunes. 1471 
Ibid. No. 670 III. 8 Yourhumbylest servaunt, L of Gelston. 
1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 169 Your Majesties most 
faithfullandmosthumblesubjectandservant, Ormonde. 1653 
Walton Angler Ep. Ded. 6, I am really, Sir, Your most 
affectionate Friend, and most humble Servant, Iz. Wa. 
1709 Steele Toiler No. 1x8 F 8 The humble Petition of 
Penelope Prim, Widow. 1765 Foote Commissary ti. Wks. 
i79y II. 32 Madam Mechlin, you r. humble. 1806 Surr 
Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) III. 1x7 His coldness has driven 
them from his mansion to that of your humble servant. 1808 
in Sir % Sinclair's Corr. (1831) II. 55, 1 have the honour to 
be. Dear Sir, your faithful humble servant, Wm. Pinkney. 
2. Of lowly condition, rank; or estate ; of modest 
dimensions ; modest, unpretentious. 

CX386 Humble bed [see Humblehede]. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 6148 Sikerest hyding Is undimeth humblest clothing. 
1548 Hall Citron Rich. Ill 46 An humble page. 1601 
Shaks. Alls Well 1. iii. 162, I am from humble, he from 
honored name. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise 
Vieillard A iij, A man of an obscure and humble condition. 
J79 x M rs * Radcliffe Rom. Forest ix, She retired to her 
humble bed. 1852 G. Long Pref. Caesar s Comm. 9 An 
humble friend, a man unknown to fame. 1894 J. T. Fowler 
Adnmnan Introd. 38 A church or oratory of humble char- 
acter. Mod. Tfie duties of a humble station. 

+ b. Of local situation : Low-lying, not elevated. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 13 In humble dales is 
footing fast, the trode is not so tickle. x68r Cotton Wond. 
Peak 82 Upon a Terrass, as most Houses high, Though 
nom this prospect humble to your eye. X729 S. Switzer 
Hydrost. 4 Hydraul. 40 The Rivers Rea and Isjs, which 
break out. . in the County of Oxon . . draw their original from 
so humble a Plain, that there is scarce any Declivity suffi- 
cient for their Current. Ibid. 75 Water is conveyed with 
more Ease into the humble Plains below. 

c. Of plants : Low-growing. (Now often with 
some fig. notion of a.) 

1658 WiLLsroRD Secrets Nat. 53 These Dews., being 
observed much more.. upon the humble shrub, then upon 
trCCS ' 1796 yVlTtlcntK ° Plants (ed. 3) III. 601 It is 
a smaller and more humble plant than the G. sanguineum. 
x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. x. § 24. 102 Lichen, and 
mosses (..for the most part humblest of the green things 
that live). Mod. The species arc mostly of humble growth. 


cL Humble plant : the common Sensitive plant 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 80 That all Vegetables (as welt 
as the Sensitive and humble Plants) have this latter kind of 
Sensation, as .well as Animals. 1688 R. Holme Anucvry 
11. 114/1 The Humble Plant will fall of itsown accord, when 
you come near it. X796 Marshall Garden, xix. (18131 3A 
Humble plant is one of the sensitives, the property of which 
is to close its leaves or drop them upon being touched. 1884 
Miller Plant-n Humble Plant, Mimosa pudica. ^ 
3. Comb, parasynthetic, as humblt-mindd 
•mouthed, - spirited , -visaged adjs. ; whence humble- 
mindedness, etc. ; quasi-ad vb. in humble-acting adj. 

*573 New Custom 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 16 The 
humble-spirited is termed a fool or a lout. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia (1622) 136 Humble-heartednes and harty earnest, 
nesse. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 11. i. 34 Like humble visag’d 
suters. 1613 — Hen. VIII , 11. iv. 107 Y’aie meek, and 
humble-mouth’d. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 442 7 3 Whether 
the Ambitious or Humble-minded. 1738 Wesley It'is, 
(1872) XII. 34 A serious humble-acting Christian. 1893 
A thcnxum 24 June 790/2 His truthfulness was not less 
conspicuous than the humblemindedness of which it was the 
parent. 

Humble, a. 2 : see Hummel a. 

Humble, & 1 [f. Humble a.] 

1. traits. To render humble or meek in spirit; 
to cause to think more lowly of oneself. 

X59X Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iv. 137 Loue’s a mighty Lord, 
And hath so humbled me. 1659 Hammond. Oh Ps. cii. 14 If 
they shall be truly sensible of thy punishments, and humbled 
for their sins. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 39 An 
account of the lowliness of our own origin, if it cannot 
amuse, will at least serve to humble us. 1879 Chr. Ros- 
setti Seek 4 F. 161 When we ask to be humbled, we must 
not recoil from being humiliated. 

2. To lower in dignity, position, condition, or 
degree ; to bring low, abase. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop iv. xx, The prowde shall be 
allway humbled. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 472 All humbled 
on your knees. x6ix Bible Dent. xxii. 24 Because he hath 
humbled his neighbours wife. <zx66i Fuller Worthiei 
(1840) II. 311 Though the purity therof is much subject to 
be numbled. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 11. v. (1732) 245 The 
highest Mountains may be humbled into Valleys. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. I. vi. 478 To humble the Church 
was the king’s next step. 18x6 Keatingk Trav. (1817) 1. 
34 A French soldier is not to be humbled in the. opinion of 
his countrymen or of himself. 1874 Green Short Jiist. 
viii. § 5 The Catholic League [was] humbled in the dust. 

3. refl. To render oneself humble ; to assume a 
humble attitude ; to do obeisance, bow. arch. 

[Cf. med.L. se humiliare , per adorationem inclinare se, 
genua flectere -Du Cange).] 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4965 Toward Mahoun he humblecc 
him ban. 1390 Gower Conf I. 1 ix Our king hath . .humbled 
him in such a wise To hem that were of none empnse. 1403 
Caxton G. do la Tour Aviijb, A grete lady tooke of her 
hood and humbled herself to a taylour. 1548 Hall Chron-, 
Hen. VII 24b, The army., humbled them selfes mekely 
before the crosse. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 807 Au 
the people did humble themselves, laying earth upon their 
heads. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (176a) 1 1 1 . 254 margin. How 
far Charles V. humbled himself to the pope. 1S6S 
ley Heresy, xix, Let us humble ourselves under God s band. 
+ b. intr. for refl. Obs. or dial. 

c 1500 Greene Fr. Bacon xvi. 2 Great potentates.. Tnins 
that Prince Edward humbles at your feet. tfijS **** * 
Littcolne ln Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) II. 236, * y P a ' 
made princes stoope and kings to humble "’hen/ 
frownde. 1891 Daily News 17 Oct. 3/2 The charities 1 
many cases do not go to the most needy, ‘ who wm n 
humble to ask for them 

+ 4. traits. To offer humbly. Obs. iionce-tue. 
1624 Ford Sun's Darling iv. i, Let us attend to bwu e 
our best thanks For these high favours. 

Hence Humbled (htrmb’ld) ppl. a. ; Htrxnblinif 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a., whence Hu’mblingly aav., in 
a humbling or humiliating manner. 

1549. Cover dale, etc. Erast/t. Par.Eplt. iv. (R-), Through 
lowhnesse and humbleyng of hymselfe. x6oo Shaks. w- • 
L. in. v. 5 The common executioner. . Falls not the axe *po 
the humbled neck, But first begs pardom <zx6 ^,I,'r 
Lord's Supp. (1677) 317 Of melting humblings. a X73* 1 
Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 145 The prayers and cn _ _ 
his humbled people in their humbling circumstances. 4 
L. Hunt in Examiner 1 Mar. 129/2 They should 
with no whining self-humblings. 1837 Ht % MARTINEAU • 

Amer. (1839) II. 310 Selfishly timid, numbhngly depen ■ 

x86x Gen, P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. V V 1, * i, a je 
this occasion the English government and public na\ 
a humbling spectacle. . . 

t Humble, V 2 Obs. [app. of same origin n 
MHG., LG. and mod.Ger. hummelen, hummed, 
1 bombilare mod.Du. hommelen to hum, 

‘ bombilare, bombum edere, ut fucus, apts> e 
(Kilian.) Cf. Humble-bee.] intr. To rumble 5 
mumble ; to hum or buzz as a bee. Exempli 
chiefly in Humbling vbl. sb 2 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame it. 53* Lyke the last hu ) g 
After a clappe of 00 thundnnge. x£5* ^ AT, ^L«iv one 
(Parker Soc.) 144 It is better to say it sententi ? 
time, than to run it over an hundred times with h ^ 
and mumbling. 1583 Stanvhurst Ninets L t™. ’ Jyth 
great hurly burlye the wyndblasts Would k L c Jy t ’fl; rt Jn 
woonderus humbling. Ibid. 31 Lyke bees., jj,*. 

soonbeams, and toyle with muiterus humbling. 1 / 
sheu Ductor , To Humble or humme like a B* c - 
Humble, v .3 : see Hummel. . 

Humble, sb. Obs. Only in//. humbloB. -'U. 
occasional spelling of Umbles (itself a later o 
Numbles, OF. tiombles), the inwards of a 
other beast. 



HUMBLE-BEE 
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HUMBUG. 


c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xiv. 106, Lacy. What hauc you 
fit for breakefast? Margret. Butter and cheese,- and 
humbles of a Deere. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 203 The humbles was ever my dogges fee, which by 
the wesell was hanged on the barre in the chimney, for his 
diet only. 1709 Steele Tatlcr No. 76 r x Without telling 
..who has the Humbles, who the Haunch, and who the 
Legs of the last Stag. 

+ Humble, app. a popular corruption of Homily. 
1550 Lever Stmt. (Arb.) 65 He.. slubbers vp his seruice, 
and he can not reade the humbles. 

Humble, obs. form of Humbly. 
Humble-bee (hp-mb’lbf;)* Also 5 bumbul-, 
-yl-. [Known only from the 15th c. ; but possibly 
an old word, representing an OE. *kumbol-bio : cf. 
OHG. hutnbal , humpal, MHG. hurnbel , hummel 
(masc.), Ger. hummel fern., hummelbiene , the large 
wild-bee, MLG. homclt r, hummelbe , homelbe , MDu. 
hommel { m. and f.), Kilian hommel , bommel , * bom- 
bilius, fucus, et crabro Du. hommel masc. a drone- 
bee, Da. humlebi, Sw. hurnla (from LG.). 

The b in OHG. and MHG. makes it somewhat doubtful 
whether the sb. was orig. derived from the root of hutnmen 
to Hum ; but there can be little doubt of the subsequent 
association of hummel with the dim. vb. hummeln , or of 
humble-bee with Humble v.' 1 ] 

A large wild bee, of the genus Bombus , which 
makes a loud humming sound ; a bumble-bee. 

a 2450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 26 In Juyll the greshop 
& the humbylbee in the medow. ci 470 in Eel. Ant. I. 86 
The humbul-be [v.r. hombull-be] haundylt a horne-pype. 
c 1475 Piet. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 767/20 Hie iabanus, a 
humbylbee. 2547 Boorde Introd. Kntnvl . ii. (1870) 126 
Lyke the hussyng of a homble be. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
ill. i. 171 The home-bags steale from the humble Bees. 
1781 S. Peters Hist, Connecticut 260 The Humble-bee is 
almost as large as the humming-bird. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
SJ>ec. iii. (1873) 57 Humble-bees alone visit red clover, as 
other bees cannot reach the nectar. 

b. allrib . f humble-bee orchis, the Bee Orchis. 
*597 Grrarde Herbal 1. ci. § 3. 163 The Humble Bee 
Orchis hath a fewe small weake and shorte Ieaues. 

t Hu*mbledory, Obs . [Cf. humble-bee , 
drumble-dore , - drone , Du. hommel a drone, and 
Don jA 1 ] A drone. 

i 555 j n Strype Eccl.Mcm . (1721) III. App. xlviii. 153 Not 
to lye in corners lyke humbledoryes, eatyog up the honey 
of the bees. 

Humblefic action, nonce-wd. [f. Humble a.i 
+ -FI cation.] A making (oneself) humble. 

1809 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 220 The Prospectus .. has 
about it a sort of unmanly humblefication. 

. [Humblehede, a reading in some ChaucerMSS. 
for humble bed. 

- c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 682 (Eilesm. MS.) From humble 
bed to roial magestec Up roos he Iulius the Conquerour. 
(So Hart., Hcngw., Camb. MSS.; Cor/., Petw., Latts. 
Fro humblehede and fro Roial Maieste.)] 

f Hirmble-jtrmble. Obs . rare . [A riming 
formation on Jumble.] A confused jumble. 

2550 Cranmer A nsw. to Gardiner v. (1551) 361 A confusion, 
an humble iomble or hotch potch. 

Humblely, obs. form of Humbly. 
Hu*mblement. nonce-wd. [f. Humble vA + 
-MENT.] Humiliation. 

1839 Bailey Fes/us xix. (1854) 293 In whom was perfected 
all sacrifice, AH penalty, all humblement, all death. 

Humbleness (ht 7 *mb’lnes). [f. Humble a. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being humble. 

1 . Meekness, lowliness, humility. 

2388 Wycuf Heb. Proh, He knowynge her pride, and 
schewinge hisowene humblenesse [later MSS. humelnessej. 
1494 Fabyan Citron. IV. Ixxv. 54, I here with al humblenesse 
salute her. 1535 Covcrdale Acts vni. 33 In his humble- 
nesse is his judgment exalted. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. 
iii. 125 With bated breath, and whispring humblenesse. 1683 
Land. Gaz . No. 1864/3 With all humbleness and Duty we 
desire., to approach. the Throne of your Sacred Majesty. 
1822 Moore Loves Angels in. 208 Thus in humbleness they 
troa, Abashed, but pure before their God. 1843 J. Mar- 
tineau Chr. Life (1867) 448 Hence the humbleness there 
always is in Christian dignity. 

2 . Unpretentiousness, modest character. 

280* Coleridce Lett. {18^5) 386 A daring humbleness of 
language and versification. x8x* Shelley in Hogg Life 
(1858) II. 140 If the humbleness of their quality is no objec- 
tion. 1814 Byron Corsair i. ii, Earth’s coarsest bread, the 
garden’s homeliest roots .. His short repast in humbleness 
s upp ly. 

Humble pie. 

+ 1 . = Umble tie, a pie made of the * umbles ' or 
inwards of a deer (or other animal). Obs. 

a 1648 Dicby Closet O/en. (1677) 203 To season Humble- 
Pyes. [x8ix T. L. Peacock Maid Marian 241 Robin 
helped him largely to numble-pie .. and the other dainties 
of his table.] • f 

2 . To eat humble pie : to be very submissive ; to 
apologize humbly; to submit to humiliation. 

[From Humble a., perh. with jocular reference to sense x 
here. Cf. to eat rue fie (Lincolnsh.) to rue, repent.] 

1B30 Forby's Foe. F. Anglia App. 432 ‘To make one eat 
humble pie ' — i.e. To make him lower his tone, and be sub- 
missive. It may possibly be derived from the umbles of the 
deer, which were the perquisite of the huntsman ; and if so, 
it should be written umble-fie, the food of inferiors. 1847-78 
Halusvell s. v., To eat humble fie, to be very submissive, 
var. dial. 1855 Thackeray Nnvcomes I. xiv. 136 You must 
get up and eat humble pie this morning, my boy. 1863 
Reade Hard Cash xlit, 4 The scornful Dog had to eat 
wormwood pudding and humble pie. 1871 J. C. Jeaffre- 


som Ann. Oxford l. xiv. 224 The town had .. to eat a con- 
siderable amount of humble pie. 1883 Howells Registeru, 
Trying to think what was the very humblest pie I could eat. 
b. In other analogous expressions. 
x86* Sala Seven Sons II. ix. 217 The staple in the bill of 
fare was Humble Pie. 1895 Times 9 Jan. 4/1 To sue for 
peace when further resistance becomes hopeless is a kind 
of ‘humble pie’ that fate has condemned all vanquished 
nations to swallow from time immemorial. 

Humbler (ho-mblaj). [f. Humble z/.i + -er 3 .] 

One who or that which humbles. 

x6xx Cotgr., Abbaisseur, an abaser, .. humbler, bringer 
downe of. 2645 J. Bond Occasus Occid. 35 It is also an 
humbler for sinne ; 1832 Examiner 293/1 Such a doughty 
humbler of the pride of the insolent nobles. 

+ Humblesse. Obs. Also 4 umblesse, 5 
bumbles, -is(se. [a. OF. (k)umblesse f f. humble : 
see Humble aA and -ess 2 . In ME. stressed on 
second syllable ; by Spenser on first : cf. richesse , 
riches .] Humbleness, humility. 

c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 55 Vmblesse and pes good feith 
the emperice. c 2374 — Boeth. in. pr. viii. 63 (Camb. MS.) 
Thow sha! defowle thy-self thorw humblesse of axynge. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode 1. iv. (1869) 3 Wher inne weren 
stikked twelue degrees of humblisse. X590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. iii. 26 And with faire fearefull humblesse towards him shee 
came. x6zo G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 1. Ixxv, And with 
prone humblesse her feet's dust doth sweep. X736 W. 
Thompson Nativ. iv. 2 The strawy bed Where Mary, queen 
of Heaven, in humbless lay. 

+ Humble*sso, Obs . [An affected nonce-forma- 
tion on prec., after such It. or Sp. forms as capric - 
do, capric ho. 1 An obeisance; a show of humility. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 55 He kissed his* hand thrice, 
and made as many HumbTessos ere hee would finger it. 
f Humble te, obs. by-form of Humility. 
c 1400-30 Chaucer's Pars. T. T 35 (Harl. MS.) In werkyng 
of alle maner humblete [6 texts humylite(e]. 

Humbling : see under Humble vA and 2 . 
Humblok, obs. form of Hemlock. 
Humblyvh0 , mbli),<ra’z;. AIS04-6 umb-, -liche, 
-li, -le, -lie. See also Humily. [f. Humble a. + 
-LY-: cf. simple, simply , etc.] 

1 . In a humble manner ; with humility, meekly. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 2670 (1719) Loke ye J?onke 

humbely [v.rr. humblely, vmbely] Hem alle J> re - ^1380 
Sir Ferumb. 1041 Oppon ys arm ys heued a layde, & hum- 
bliche ansuered be kyng. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1837 The 
Troiane full umbly tolde hym anone. 1485 Caxton Paris 
ff F. (1868) 34 Thene sayd parys moche humbly with grete 
shamefastnes. 0.1500 Flower <$• Leaf 345 With greet 
reverence and that ful humblely. 1535 Coverdale Mai. 
iii. 14 Walkinge humbly before the Lorde. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. ii. 279 Tyrone . . kneeled at the doore humbly on his 
knees for a long space. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan v. (R.), Oft he 
is heard to threat, and humbly oft to pray. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. (1851) I. Pref. 39 He who walks humbly with 
Nature will seldom be in danger of losing sight of Art. 
b. Used formally in addressing a superior. 

1483 Plumfton Corr. (Camden) 44 Humble praying your 
good mastership to take no displeasure with me. 2548 Hall 
Chron., Fdw. IF 230 Moste humbly besechyng your high- 
nes. .that I maie have a sure saufe conduite. 1630 Marq. 
Hamilton in H. Papers (Camden) 58 , 1 shall humbly craue 
leiue to ade this to your self. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 258 
T 2, 1 do humbly propose .. that another. .be erected. . 

2 . In a low or lowly position or condition ; 
modestly ; unpretentiously. 

1746 Tom ThumPs Trav. Eng. 105 Near an Acre of 
Pasture Ground.. sunk gently down for several Hours, till 
at last it humbly settled about seventeen Yards below. 2855 
Macaulay Hist. Fng. xix. IV. 292 John Bart, humbly 
born, and scarcely able to sign his name. 

3 . Comb. 

Gataker Disc. Apol. 97 As..humblie minded and 
demeaned a Gentlewoman, as I have ever [known]^ 189* 

D. A. Clarke in. A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) II. 
668 The meek and humbly-clad Sisters of St. Francis. 

Humboldtilite (hmnbtfu*ltibit)../J/f«. [Named 
1825 after F.H. Alexander von Humboldt, a famous 
German traveller (1 769-1859) : see -Lite.] A variety 
of melilite, often found in large crystals. 

1826 A mer. Jrnl. Sc. II. 251. 1835 Shepard Mitt. 325 
Humboldtilite, in right-square prisms. x868 Dana Min. (ed, 

5) 280 Humboldtilite occurs in cavernous blocks of Somma. 

Humboldtine (hwmbJltain). Min. [f. (1821) 
as prec.: see -ine.] Hydrous oxalate of iron, 
found usually in capillary crystals. 

18** A mer. frnl. Sc. V. 193 A new mineral, discovered 
..near Bilin in Bohemia has been named Humboldtine. 
18s* Shepard JJ/m.76 Humboldtine.. blackens in the flame 
of a candle. 

Hnmboldtite (lurmbdltait). Min. [f. as prec. : 
see -iTE.] 1 . =prec. 

•f 2 . A synonym of datolite. Obs. 

1823 in Thomson's Ann. Philos. Ser. il V. 134, I would 
propose to call it Humbojdtiteafter that eminent philo- 
sopher, to whom natural science is so much indebted. 1843 

E. j. Chapman Min. 28 Humboldtite; oxalate of iron. 

Humbug (hzrmbtfg), sb. {a.) colloq. [A slang 

or cant word which came into vogue c 1750. 

(An earlier date has been given in several Dictionaries, on 
the ground of the occurrence of the word in the title of F. 
Killigrew’s Universal Tester, which _ the Slang Dictionary 
dates ‘about 1735-40*. But the earliest ed. of that work is 
dated by Lowndes 2754; see be!ow ; ) 

Many guesses at the possible derivation of humbug have 
been made ; but as with other and more^ recent words of 
similar introduction, the facts as to its origin appear to have 
been lost, even before the word became common enough to 
excite attention. Cf. the following : 


x 75 * (Jan.) Student II. 41 There is a word very much in 
vogue with the people of taste and fashion, which though it 
has not even the 4 penumbra* of a meaning, yet makes up the 
sum total of the wit, sense and judgement of the aforesaid 
people of taste and fashion I will venture to affirm that 
this Humbug is neither an English word, nor a derivative 
from any other language. It is indeed a blackguard sound, 
made use of by most people of distinction 1 It is a fine, 
make-weight in conversation, and some great men deceive 
themselves so egregiously as to think they mean something 
by it 1] 

+ 1 . A hoax ; a jesting or befooling trick j an 
imposition. Obs. 

1751 Student II. 129 That exalted species of wit which is 
now practised by gentlemen of the brightest parts under the 
elegant denomination of a Humbug. Ibid. 287 \articlc) Of 
the Superlative Advantages arising from the use of the new- 
invented Science, called the Humbug. 2754 Earl Orrery 
Let. in Connoisseur No. 14 r 3 Single words, indeed, now 
and then broke forth; such as odious, horrible , detestable, 
shocking, Humbug. This last new-coined expression, which 
is only to be found in the nonsensical vocabulary, sounds 
absurd and disagreeable, whenever it is pronounced. 1754 
Ibid. No. 42 r 4 Our pretenders to wit.. .When they talk of 
Humbug, etc. they seem to be jabbering in the uncouth 
dialect of the Huns. ?i754 F. Killigrew f title) The Uni- 
versal Jester; or a pocket companion for the Wits; being 
a choice collection of merry conceits, facetious drolleries, 
etc., clenchers, closers, closures, bon-mots, and humbugs. 
? 75 S J- Shebbeare Lydia (1769) 1 . 333 He delighted greatly 
in the humbug, a species of wit that was then newly pro- 
duced in this enlightened age. 1776 R. Graves Fu/hrosyne 

I. 208 Sprightly Humbugs and practical Jokes, a 2799 
Tweddell Rem. xxxi. (1815) 267 (Jod.) It was, to be sure, 
a very facetious humbug. 

2 . A thing which is not really what it pretends 
to be; an imposture, a deception, fraud, sham. 

1752 Student II. 42 This peace will prove a confounded 
humbug upon the nation. 2831 Cat's Tail 20 A mere catch- 
penny humbug. 2884 Ld. R. Churchill in l Vest. Daily 
Press 11 July 3/4 The whole legislature of the Government 
had been a gigantic humbug, a stupendous imposture, and 
a prodigious fraud. 

3 . Deception, pretence, sham ; used inlerjection- 
ally = * stuff and nonsense ! \ 

28*5 J. George View Law joint Stock Comp. 58 The 
writer would have thought it the acmd of humbug. 1828 
De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. XI. 53 In fact, to borrow a 
coarse word, the mere impersonation of humbug. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsby n. iv, A government of statesmen or of 
clerks? Of Humbug or of Humdrum? i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxii. 160 , 1 believe a notion is growing prevalent 
that half what is said and written about the dangers of the 
Alps is mere humbug. 2880 Mrs. Forrester Roy 4- K II. 
209 Humbug 1 come along! It’s a shame to leave such 
claret as that. 

4 . A person that practises deception ; an im- 
postor, a ‘ fraud \ 

[2763 in Mackenzie Royal Masonic Cycl. s.v., The brethren 
of the Venerable Society of Humbugs met at brother 
Hallam's, in Goodman’s Fields from 1763.] x&u J. Larwood 
No Gun Boats 7 So essential a Familiar as the Humbug. 
1807 in Sheridaniana 212, I think, father, said he, that 
many men who are called great patriots in the House of 
Commons, are great humbugs. 2857 Dickens Lett. (1880) 

II. 9 , 1 denounce the race as humbugs, i860 L. Stephen 
Vac. Tour 272 , 1 boldly informed my companions, and tried 
to persuade myself, that another half-hour would take us to 
the top ; but I secretly felt that I was a. humbug. 2875 
Lowell S/enser Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 300 He is at least a man 
among men, and not a humbug among humbugs. 

6. A kind of sweetmeat, dial. 

2825 [Remembered in common use in Gloucestershire]. 
2847-78 Halliwell, Humbug, .. also applied to a kind of 
sweetmeat. 2863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia’s L. xliii, He had 
provided himself with a paper of humbugs for the child — 

4 humbugs ’ being the north-country term for certain lumps 
of toffy, well-flavoured with peppermint. 2877 in N. IV. 
Line. Gloss. 


6 . (See quot.) 

2850 [In use in Norfolk for holding cows or horses], 2875 
Knight Diet. Mech ., Humbug {Manege), a nippers (or 
grasping the cartilage of the nose. Used with bulls and 
other refractory bovincs. 2896 N. <5- Q. 8th Ser. IX. 328, 
412, 458. 

7 . allrib. or adj. Of the nature of or characterized 
by humbug or imposture ; humbugging. 

1812 Combe Picturesque xxvr, A pun I do detest, *Tis 
such a paltry, humbug jest. 2841 Lever C. O'Malley 
Ixxxviii, No humbug sort of devil-may-care and bad-luck- 
to-you kind of chaps. 

Snmbiig (htf’mb»g), v. [f. Humbug sb. In 
1 8th c., and still dialectally, stressed humbtrg.'] 

1 . Irans. To practise humbug upon ; to trick and 
make a jest of ; to impose upon, hoax, delude. 

2752 Student II. 42 ‘Did you observe how the Colonel 
Humbug’d his Grace last night?* ‘These theatrical 
managers humbug the town damnably!* 1754 F. Webber 
Def. Rector Exeter Coll. 45 Thus had the poor Rector the 
Mortification to find himself, in the modern Phrase, hum- 
bugg’d, that is, if I understand the Word, tnck d and 
made a Jest of. 2762-07 T. Brvdges Homer Travest. 1^05 
g'd, y« 


sec. 2813 Sir R- Wa- 
loves to be humbugged. 


New we’re humbugg u, you plainly 
son Priv. Diary II. 182 John Bull »y -- — -v-- j 

and they are enemies to themseNes who wrue.spe- » • 

truth. 1841 De OutsCEv // mtttr Whs. VI. -fj-'f « 
been humbugged by this Pagan rascal. x 88 < 

Tinted Venus 1 4 That isn’t it...Don't try and humbug me. 

b. To hoax or cajole into (doing something) , 
to cheat out ^(something). . . . , - 

2762 Meretriciad tZ 7 ? 5 )j \ ™> 3t a Ln ’^ ‘ - ,n - J 

ugf 


Sfort.nfStec. ,;, c humbug 
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C. To change or transfer by trickery. 

1821 Combe Wifem. 354 Your tricks,, never cease To hum- 
bug health into disease. 1895 Forum (N. Y.) Jan. 561 The 
good things they have humbugged out of the charities. 

2 . intr. To practise humbug; to be. a humbug; 

1 to fool about \ 

1753 Hawkesworth Adventurer No. 100 P 7 I .. could., 
humbug with so much skill as . . to take-in a knowing one. 
1778 H. Brooke Epit. Humbugging 6 Of worth and of wis- 
dom the trial and test Is — mark ye, my friends ! — who shall 
humbug the best. 1861 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xliii. 
(Farmer), She was always ready to help him, provided, as 
she told him, ‘he didn’t humbug’. 1870 F. W. Robinson 
Coward Conse. It. vi, Where are we ? We're humbugging 
about. .getting a bit nearer the town. 1882 Freeman in 
Life Lett. (rSgs) II. 250 Why do we go humbugging, 
and bothering, and asking him to help us ? 

Hence Humbugging- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Humbuggable a., capable of being humbugged, 
gullible ; whence Humbug'g-ability. Hum- 
bugger, one who humbugs or practises imposture ; 
a humbug, impostor. Humbu-grg’ery, Enm- 
buggism, the action or practice of humbugging ; 
humbug, imposture. 

1798 in S/irit Pub. Jmls. (1799) II. 361 A learned disser- 
tation on the *humbugability of its inhabitants. 1825 
Southey Lett. (18561 III. 488 That any reasonable man 
(*humbuggable as the animal is) can have been^ so hum- 
hugged. 1853 Frauds Mag, XLVII. 581 The easiest, most 
good-natured and most humbuggable of all two-legged 
animals. 3752 A. Murphy Gray's Inn Jrnl, No. 11 All the 
Wit. .and all the Fun of all the *Humbuggers of the Age. 
3767 G. Canning Poems 56 Such is the heart our Hum- 
bugger conceals. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xviii.157 I'll 
strangle you. .you humbugger. 3:831 J. Mori SON in Mori* 
.swriawi 386 The Jennerian vaccinia scheme, .should counter- 
act the virulence, .which the past inoculating 'humbuggery 
had failed to effect. 1892 Voice (N. Y.) 25 Feb., Hypocrisy 
and humbuggery are openly declared to be the only traits 
that entitle a man to political support. 1732 A. Murphy 
Gray's Inn Jrnl. No. 1 r P 6 The never enough to be admired 
Art of ^Humbugging came into Vogue. 1793 ‘ A. Pasquin ’ 
Life Eari Barrymore 67 Lord Barrymore was the most apt 
and successful person in beginning and pursuing a social 
species of imposition called humbugging, 1 ever sat with or 
observed. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 22 A kind of calm 
insolence essential to great success in the function called 
humbugging. 1803 Morn . Herald in Spirit Pub. frills. 
(1804 1 VII. 276 In hopes the Town Will gulp him down 
With good ’"humbugging sauce, Sir ! 1870 Blaine Encycl. 
Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 4064 There were then no skulkers, no 
humbugging apologies. 1842 Moore in Mem. (1856) VII. 
3x1 By dint of sheer *humbuggism. 

Htrmbtuzz. dial. [f. Hum v. + Buzz ».] 

1 . A local name of the cockchafer. 

1756 Toldervy Two Orphans 1. 324 What are there called 
humbuzes, by the Londoners cock-chafers. ciSzo Mrs. 
Sherwood May-bee 13 William had caught another may- 
bee, or cockchafer, or humbuzr (for so that insect is called m 
different places). 

2 . A thin piece of wood with a notched edge 
which is swung round rapidly by a string, and 
emits a loud humming sound, like the flight of 
a cockchafer ; a bull-roarer. 

3847-78 in Hallmvell. 

Humdrum (lurmidrzrm), a. and sb. Also 6 
humtrum. [Foundri550: app. a reduplicating 
formation from Hum v. ; it is doubtful whether the 
second element had any distinct connexion with 
Drum sb .] 

A. adj. 1 . Lacking variety ; of a routine char- 
acter ; commonplace ; monotonous ; dull. 

*553 Bale Gardiner's De Vera Obed. Dvj, Because I 
rather vse a newe makinge of distinction, than p* old accus- 
tumed Humtrum distinction. 1702 Vanbrugh False hriend 
it. Wks. (Rtldg.) 400/2 A very hum-drum marriage this. 
3713 Addison Sped. No. 9 p 6 The Hum-Drum Club, .was 
made up of very honest Gentlemen, of peaceable Disposi- 
tions, that used to sit together, smoak their Pipes, and say 
nothing ’till Mid-night. 3782MAD.D Arbia-yD/*^ 30 Dec., 
We had rather a num-drum evening. 1823 W. Irving in 
Life <5- Lett. (1864) II. 158, 1 am writing in a sad, humdrum 
vein. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol . Note C (1873) 313 A plain 
humdrum Sermon. 

f 2 . (adj. or advi) “Without decision or distinc- 
tion ; undecided. Ohs. 

1660 R. Coke Power Sub/. 132 He.. divides Jus into 
Jus 1: at urate, and voluntarium ; which may signifie either 
of them, or both together hum drum. 1663 Butler Hud. j. 
tii. 3X2 Shall we (quoth she) stand still hum drum, And see 
stout Bruin all alone By numbers basely overthrown? 37x0 
Brit. Apollo III. No. 58. 3/1 Your Wiser Rival . . Ne’er 
stood Hum Drum, with Shilly Shally. 

B. sb. • 1 . A humdrum person ; a dull, mono- 
tonous. commonplace fellow. 

3598 B. Jons os Ev. Man in H urn. 1. i, By gadslid I scoroe 
It, 1, so 1 doe, to be a consort for euery hum-drum. 1710 
Brit. A folio III. No. 66. 2/2 A Plodding Hum-Drum, A 
Sc hollar that’s Grum. 181a Religionism 59 Heed not the 
lary beneficed hum-drums. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 358 
There are none but hum-drums, and jog-trots. 

2 . Dullness, commonplaceness, monotony; dull 
monotonous talk ; with a and //., A humdrum 
saying, conversation, debate, etc. 

3727 Art Sfeaking in Publick 71 (Jod.) Still in the same 
key to the tune of humdrum without either division or 
variety. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 x^ III. xxxii. 391, 
I am frequently forced to go to my harpsichord and silence 
his humdrum. 1840 Mrs- F. Trollope Widow Married 
xxiii, To stand listening for an hour together to mamma’s 
humdrums. 1854 W. Cory Lett . 4 jmls. (1807) 62, 1 have 
been to hear a debate, or a hum-drum, in the House of 


Lords. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. is. She was living with 
some intensity, and escaping humdrum. 

- f b. in pi. Dullness; = Doldrums 2. Obs. 

3757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry «5* Frances (1B67) I. 340, 
I fear my epistle will.. give you the hum-drums. 

Hence Humdru*jnmery, Hum&rtrmminess, 
Humdru'mness, the quality or state of being 
humdrum ; humdrum action. Hum drtr mmi s h a., 
characterized by humdrum, monotony, or dullness ; 
whence Hmndru'mmiEliness. 

3732 Mrs. Delany in Life Corr. I. 385 Their two 
eldest daughters are beauties, .but not entertaining, so we 
passed that day hum-drumish. 1830 Blackzv. Mag. XXVII. 
434 His ‘discretion and taste ’..mean humdrumishness and 
humbug. 3831 Erased s Mag. IV. 52 The deity still that 
illumed my humdrummery, My Magnus Apollo was Robert 
Montgomery. 3886 Daily Tel. 23 Apr. 2/3 A sort of hum- 
drumness that seemed to steal into the ship]s inner life. 
1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 626/2 Plain men, of. .fair capacities, 
and an unsurpassablehumdrurominess of nature and deport- 
ment. 3893 Leland Mem. II. 72 To break out of orthodox 
humdrumness. 

HTvmdrtrm, v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To proceed 
in a humdrum, monotonous, or undecided fashion. 
Also to humdrum it. 

*733 Swift Let. to Sheridan 27 Mar., I humdrum it on. . 
endeavouring to write, but write nothing, merely out of 
indolence and want of spirits. 3823 T. L. Peacock Wks. 
(1875) III. 223 If you stand hum-drumming (etc.}. 3862 
Motley Corr. (188c) II. 108 We are humdrumming on as 
usual. 3894 A. d’Heristal Discord. Life xii. 99, I cannot 
humdrum with him in the Darby and Joan style. 

Hence Humdririmning ppl. a., monotonous, 
commonplace. 

3698 F. B. Modest Censure 14 He is none of those hum- 
drumming Authors. 3894 F. S. Ellis Reynard the Fox 
189 To the humdrumming round, Wherein most men are 
bound, He furnishes pleasant variety. 

Hmm&udgeon (hjKmdo'djan). Also kum- 
durgeon. [Cf. Hum sb.- and Dudgeon sb.-] (See 
quot, 1785.) 

_ 3785 Grose Did. Vulg. T. y Hum D urge on, an imaginary 
illness; he has got the hum durgeon .. nothing ails him 
except low spirits. 18x3 Scott Guy PI. xxiii, I would never 
be making a hum-dudgeon about a scart on the pow. 3827 

— Two Drovers ii, I maun down to the Clachan to see if 
the lad Harry Waakfelt is out of his humdudgeons yet. 
3827 Lytton Pelham Ixxx, His ravings and humdurgeon will 
unman all our youngsters. 

Humean, Humian (hitPmian), a. Also 
Hume-ian. [f. personal name Hume ; see - an.] 
Of or pertaining to the philosophical system or 
doctrine of David Hume (1711-76). So Hirmism, 
the philosophy of David Hume; Hu’mist, an 
adherent of this. 

1800 Lamb Lett. (1888) I. 115 The cursed philosophical 
“Humeian indifference. 3866 Reader 24 Mar. 296 The old 
Humean dogma, that ‘ no amount of testimony can render 
a miracle credible*. 3884 J. H Stirling in Mind Oct. 540 
Its general nature is understood, and the peculiar Humian 
point of it seen into. 3858 W. R. Pjrie Ing. Human Mind 
11. iy. 209 It is substantively ^Humeism though the con- 
clusion may be somewhat differently argued out. 3884 
Athenaeum 4 Oct. 425/3 The expansion of Humism by the 
Mills and their school. Ibid. 20 Dec. 800/1 The influence 
of the encyclopaedists in France and of the “Hnmists in 
England. 

_ Humect (hittme’kt), v. Now rare. [ad. L. 
humect are (more correctly um-), f. (h)umectus 
moist, wet, f. ( K)umc-rc to be moist : see Hdmid, 
Humour. Cf. F. humecter (16th c., Rabelais).] 

1 . Irons. To moisten, wet. 

_ 3533 Elyot Gov. i. xi, It humecteth the body, or maketh 
it moyster and hotter. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhoued s Bk. 
Physicke 48/x Humect an other peece of clothe in rayne 
water. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 94 Many springs 
humect it from the Apennine hills. *763 Nat. Hist, in 
A tin. Reg. 307/2 On the falling of rain that humects the 
earth, there arises a grateful smell. 3853 Soyer Pantrofh. 
339 The other half of this seasoning serves to humect the 
quenelles which you have taken beforehand. 

2 . intr. To become humid or moist. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Letnery's Chym. (ed. 3) 613 This Salt 
• .easily humects, and dissolves into a liquor. 

Hence Hume-cting ppl. a ., moistening, 
xffia Each. Med. 57 Neither oile nor any other humecting 
thing. _ 3736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 42 By its general 
humecting quality, water is distinguished from agua philo- 
sophorum . 

Humectant (hi#me*ktant), a. and sb. ? Obs. 
[ad. L. humectdnt-em , pres. pple. of hiimeetdre to 
Humect.] a. adj. Moistening, wetting, b. sb. 
Pled. A diluent. 

*659 H. More Immori. Soul in. iv. (1662) 262 Which 
Fumes, if they be grosser and humectant, may raise [etc.]. 
*822-34 Good's Study Pled. (ed. 4) I. 562 Those medicines 
..supposed capable of dissolving that tenacity.. denomi- 
nated Diluents, Humectants, and Attenuants. 3854-67 C. A. 
Harris Did, Med. Terminal., Humectant . . . In surgery, the 
substance for retaining moisture in a water dressing. 

1 r Hume’ctate, ppl . a. Obs. [ad. L. hiimec - 
tdt-us . pa. pple. of hiimeetdre.'] Moistened, wetted. 

*43*”5° tr - t/ig den (Rolls) I. 267 The white neckes schalle 
bebumectate or made weiete with golde. 

Humectate (hh/me’kte't), v . Now rare. [f. 
L- humeetdt -, ppl. stem of hiimeetdre to Humect.] 
— Humect i. Hence Hume’ctating ppl. a. 

3640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 23 Divided into sluces, to 
humectat the bordering soyle. 1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies 1. 
xxxv. (1645) 370 When we cate, nature draweth a moysturc 
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into our mouth, to humectate our meate. 17.7-1 , 

Cycl. 5. v. Copal, A warming, resolving, and hrnnKtuui 
power. fiSss Htnuth. Words XII. 449 To humecunt tvl 
evening breeze on the Pincian Hill.] 

Hnmectation (bizlmektri-jon). [a, F. hmv- 
tation (14th c. in Littre) or ad. late L. 
tion-cm, n. of action f. { h)iimcclan to Humew.]" 

1 . The action or process of moistening orweu'i; 
irrigation ; the condition of being moistened or«u 

1544 Phaer Post Hence (1553) Lijb, Ther vpoa fo! cvt ] 
the excessiue humectacyon or moisting of nuns body. i5jj 
Barrougk Meth. Physick vi. Hi. (1639) 363 The Huintai. 
tion or moistnes of the uvula. 3773 Phil. Trans. hXlli 
407 If. .the bumectation exceeds the evaporation, theboiy 
at length wets through. 1849 Cdu Wiseman Ess., Smut. 
Science 1 1853) HL 589 The requisite degree of huraequtioc. 
b. Old Chemistry . (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey], Huinecialion ,..\ n Pharmacy 
and Chymistry, the moistening of a mixt Body in erdtrto 
prepare it for some Operation, or for the more easy draainj 
out of Us best or finest Parts. 

C. Path. (See quot.) 

3886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Humedation ,.. The term has beta 
applied in the same sense as cedema or serous infiltration. 
f 2 . Liquefaction; Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 95 Vesscfe 
broade for Humectation. 3656 Stanley Hist. Thiks. yl 
( 1701) 255/1 Humectation. .is the concretion of a vaposr 
into water, or liquefaction of a solid Body, as Metal. 

t Hume’ctative, a. Obs. [f. L. humectat-, 
ppl. stem of hiimeetdre to Humect + -iveJ Tend- 
ing to moisten. 

1640 Erotomania 321 The.. Diet,. ought to be somtsbat 
more Humectative, and lesse jRefrigerative. 1657 Tomus* 
son RenoiCs Disf. 18 1 Lubricated with humectative ali- 
ments. 

+ Humectant or. Obs. [f. Humectate v.: see 
•OR.] One who or that which moistens; a moist' 
ener. 

3669 M. N. Med. Medicinae 283 .Their Humectaton and 
Coolers in Hecticks. 

Hume ctive, a. and sb. rare, [irreg. f. Humect 
v. + -1 ve. Cf. adaptive .] a. adj. = Humectatiye 
b. sb. = Humectant sb. 

1633 A. H. Farthenia Sacra 218 (T.) These fountain- 
waters have an humective and vegetative virtue witmn 
them. 3828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 593 Emollients, apen- 
lives,. -humectives, and absorbents. 

Humefy, var. Humify (after L. humejactn). 
Humelich, -lie, -ly, var. Homily, humbly. 
Humeral thitt*meral), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
* humerdl-ts , used as sb. neut. (h)ur/terale covering 
for the shoulders, f. (h)umerus shoulder. Cf. f. 
humtfral (1541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Anal. Of or pertaining to the hu- 
merus or upper arm in man, or to the homogenetic 
bone in other vertebrates. * 

e.g. Humeral artery , muscle , vein. II umtral o nC ^> 
a belt of bones bearing the pectoral fin of a fish, by so- 
considered homogenetic with the humerus. • 

3613 Crooke Body of Man 901 It lyeth voder the 
humerall veyne where the Median or Common v ?V De "\ 
thereout. 3650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 162 tiuroera. 
Shoulder-affectations. 1696 Phillips (ed. s)» B * , 
Muscle, the Muscle that moves the Arm at the U PP** . 
3760 White in Phil. Trans, LI. 659 The danger of 
ing the humeral artery. 1854 Owen Skel.fr Tttth m •• 
.Sr., Organ. Nat. I. x 9 o The scapula., divides at its humeral 
end into an acromial and coracoid process. . , 

2 . Of or pertaining to the shoulder or show ■ 

Humeral veil (Eccl .) : an oblong vestment 0 , . 

round the shoulders in various rites and enveloping 
hands when holding sacred vessels. , 

1853 Dale tr. Baldeschi's Ceremonial 71 On t ‘L e . c / r , [ f ,> 
he will place the humeral veil. 1885 Catholic Bu'f .'r 
435/2 The use of the humeral veil at Benediction is i * . 
prescribed in several decrees of the Congregation o( 

3 . Of or belonging to the part called 

in insects or other invertebrates. , f 

a. Belonging to the humerus or femur of the fo • 
an insect, or to the second joint of the pcdipajp oi -p « n 
b. Belonging to the anterior comer of *ne of the 
Dip/era. c. Pertaining to the exterior front an e ic 
ely trum in Coleoptera, . — <>3 

1819 Samouelle Entomol. Comfcnd. 169 ' HoBiewj 
the elytra. 3826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. HI. x * * 
the Homopterous Hemiptera the three axes may . 
traced, but the humeral plate .. is more irrcgu la ^ 
Ibid. IV. xlvi. 333 Humeral Angle (A ngulus n 
the exterior basal angle. 3880 Campbell J* 1 ?' 

XV. No. 83. 154 The humeral joint of each palpus. 

1 . Eccl. f a. A part of the Jewish 

vestment, worn on the shoulder. Obs. v. 
vieral veil (A. 2). „„ , . . wbrrr- 

3643 Trapp Comm. Exod. xxviii. 34 Th c ^* c 
with the breast-plate and humeral were tied. 

2 . The second joint, counting from 

the pedipalp of a spider (Cent. Esst.). ^ 
Humero- (hiri-mert?), itsed as com foiDg 
of L. humerus shoulder, in the sense P® 
to the humerus and (some other part) > * a./, 

abdominal, - cubital , -digital, -dorsal, 

- olecranal , -radial. The 

3B84 Flower in Jml. Anthropot. Ins ^ inpcrU&j 
humero-radial index which forms one ot ,h A n 2 in une^ * c “ 
differences between the skeleton of IM rt * 

the European. 3886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H 
laring to the upper arm and the forearm. 
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articulation, the elbow-joint. Ibid., Humero-oticranal, 
relating to the humerus and the olecranon. 

fHirmerous, a. Obs. rare [ad. L. type 
*humerostts, f. humerus shoulder.] ‘That hath 
great shoulders’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

H Humerus (hu 7 'mer£s). PI. -i. [L. (more 
correctly aments) = shoulder, (rarely) upper arm.] 
Anat. The bone of the upper arm, extending from 
the shoulder-joint to the el bow- joint; the homo- 
genetic bone in other vertebrates. 

(1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 51b, The same bone in 
Latin is called Humerus, which in English is shoulder.] 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey, Humerus, the Shoulder; the 
Shoulder-bone or first Bone of the Arm. 2727-42 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v., At the lower end of the humerus are two processes, 
covered each with a cartilage. 1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 
295 Sockets for lodging the round head of the arm-bones, the 
humeri.. 1875 Blake Zool. 89 The humerus is cylindrical, 
longest in Pelicans. 

b. Applied by Cuvier to the proscapula, by 
Owen to the mesocoracoid, of fishes. 

1854 Owen in Circle Sc., Org. Hal. T. 176 In the salmon 
..The radius, after expanding to unite with the humerus, 
the ulna, and the radial carpals, sends a long and broad 
process downwards and inwards. 

C. The third joint of the anterior pair of legs of 
insects. 

2826 Kirby & Sr. Entouiol. III. 369 Humerus, the third 
and elongated joint of the Brachium, answering to the 
Femur in the legs. 

cL A corneous plate on the exterior front angle 
of the elytrum in Colcopicra. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Enlomol. III.xxxv. 6to If you carefully 
extract one [wing] from the stag-beetle, .the first thing that 
will strike you, upon examining the base, will be the plate., 
called by Chabrier the humerus. 

e. Applied by some to the anterior comer of 
the thorax, the ‘shoulder’, of an insect ; by Walker, 
to the subcostal or submarginal vein of the fore- 
wing of certain Hymenoptera. {Cent, Diet.) 
H/umest, var. Umest, Obs., uppermost, 
t Humet, sby Her. Obs. Also 6 h(e)umefcte. 
(See also Hawmed.) [?a. OF. *heaumet dim. of 
heaume the bar of the helm or rudder.] A fess or 
bar so couped that its extremities do not touch the 
sides of the shield. 

x57» Bossfavcll Armorie xi. 121 The fielde is d'Ermine, iij 
Humettes gules. .The Heumettes borne in the armes before 
descried. 1586 Fekne Bias. Centric 172 That tearme 
Humet is very new. 1592 Wyrley Armorie 86 In Ermins 
sheild three hamets red he bare, 
t Humet, sbp Obs. [? f. L. huvi’Us ground ; 
or ? the same as prec. which is figured as a long 
rectangle.] A slab of stone, as a tombstone, placed 
upon the ground. 

a 1645 H abington Survey Wore. in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc. 
III. 482 On a humet or ground tombe. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury nr. iii. 94/1 A Taylor sitting upon a square Table 
(Stone or Humett, as some term it). 

t Humet, ci. Obs. Also erron. humid (cf. 
Hawm .d). An abbrev. of Humetty. 

2662 Morgan Sph. Gentry ir. v. 47 This is called Humet 
by reason it is severed from the sides of the Escocheon. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn. s.v., Bloom, in his Heraldry, 
gives you a Fesse of this Form, which he calls, Fesse 
Humid. 3766 [see Humetty]. 
tHumetted, a. Her. Oh. =next. 

1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 183 Cheuerons are borne 
crenelly, quarterly, counterly or transmuted, humetted, or 
txuncked. 

Hometty (hi/zme-ti), a. Her. Also -6, -ee. 
[f. Humet T--Y = Fr. -£] Said of an ordinary (as 
a cross, fesse, chevron, etc.) of which the extremities 
are couped or cut off so as not to reach the sides of 
the escutcheon. 

xS7* Bosscwell Armorie lit, ib, Thys Crosse ..beyng 
humette and ragueled. 2766 Porny Heraldry Diet., Humet 
or Humetty. X809 Naval Chrott. XXI. 189 Azure a cheve- 
ron, humetty between three covered cups or. 1868-82 
Cussans Her. iv. (ed. 3) 6x The Cross humette, or couped, 
as its name implies, has its extremities cut off. 
Humgrumn (hrmgrtrfin). [A made-up word, 
from hum, gruff, griffin i\ ‘ A terrible or repulsive 
person ’ (Davies). 

1842 Barham Ingot '. Leg. Ser. n. St. Cuthbert, One horrid 
Humgruffin, who seem’d by his talk. And the airs he as- 
sumed, to be cock of the walk, 
f Humh, inf. Obs. [An inarticulate sound, more 
exactly Jimh (with aspirated m)J = Humph ini. 

1603 Dt.kker Wonderfull Yeare E iij, Hee only shooke 
his head at this, and cried humh ! 

Humian: see Humean. 

Humic (hi; 7 *mik), a. Client, [f. L. humus 
ground, mould + -ic.] Of or pertaining to bumus 
or mould. Humic acid, an acid found in humus 
or derived from it by boiling with an alkali. 

1844 Petzmoldt Led. Farmers Agric. Chem. 93 A sub- 
stance . . which has been called humic acid. 2863 Lyell 
Antiq. Man viii. (ed. 3) 148 Mr. Staring.. has attributed the 
general scarcity of human bones in Dutch peat . . to the 
power of the humic and sulphuric acids to dissolve bones. 

Humicubatioa (hmmiikwbr^Jan). [ad. L. 
type * humicuhdlien-cm , f. humi on the ground + 
cubdtio , f. cubdre to lie down.] Lying down on the 
ground, csp. as a sign of penitence or humiliation. 
1656 Bramhall in Hobbes Lib., Necess., -J- Chance 145 


Fasting and Sackcloth, and Ashes, and Tears, and Humi* 
cubations, used to be companions of Repentance. 1662 
Gunning Lent Fast 195 That fasting be not divorc’d from 
its primitive society of watchings, humicuba lions, sorrow- 
ings. X833 J. H. Newman C/i. of Lathers (1842) 255 Fre- 
quent watchings, humicubations, and the like. 

Humid (hid ’mid), a. Also 6-7 humid© . [a. 
F. humide (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. 
hit mid-us, more correctly iimid-us , f. iimerc to be 
moist.] Slightly wet as with steam, suspended 
vapour, or mist; moist, damp. 

2549 Compl. Scot. vi. 58 The rane . . is ane exalatione of 
humid vapours. 1632 J. Haywaro tr. Biondfs Eromena 
54 Such musicke, as .. drew humid lamentations from the 
driest eyes. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 193 The humid Flours, 
that breathd Thir morning Incense. 3766G0LDSM. Vic. IV. 
xxiii, Those mouldering walls and humid floor. 1870 Y eats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. x4 Ireland is more humid than England. 

b. In mediaeval physiology, said of elements, 
humours, etc. 

1604 Jas. I. Ccunterbl. (Arb.) 102 Because the Braines are 
colde and humide. _ 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Ccrem. m. 
ix. 200 The complexion of a woman . . is more humide then 
the complexion of a man. 1809 Med. Jml. XXI. 199 
When the choleric, phlegmatic, sanguine, and melancholic 
temperaments, are said to be occasioned by a humid and 
dry’, hot and cold constitution. 

c. Said of a chemical process in which liquid is 
used. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 411 It is a reduction in the 
humid way. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art II. 480 
Crystallization is of two kinds, the dry' and the humid 
the humid crystallization refers to fluids and gases holding 
solids in solution. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 373 
Iodine does not act sensibly in the humid way. 

d. Of diseases: Marked by a moist discharge. 
x8x3 J. Thomson Led. Infant. 507 The French [usually 

express this difference] by those of humid and dry gangrenes. 
X822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 484 Laminated 
Humid Scall. 

Hence Humidly adv . ; Hnmidness, moistness. 
X727 Bailey vol. II, Humidness, moisture. x886 C. Gibbon 
Clare of Claresmede II. xi. 172 There was., fear in her 
humidly bright eyes. 

f Hu’midate, v - Obs. [f.L. hiimidat-, ppl. 
stem of hiimiddre, f. hiimidus Humid.] trans. To 
make humid or moist ; to moisten. 

c 1540 Boorde The Boke for to Lerne Ciijb, Immoderat 
slepe and sluggyshnes doth humi[d]ateynd make lyght the 
brayne. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Humuiate, to moisten. 

Humidify (hittmrdifai), v. [f. Humid a. + 
-fy.J trans. To render humid or moist ; to moisten, 
damp. Hence Humi’difler, an apparatus forrender- 
ing the atmosphere moist. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 109/1 Lacy’s Patent Humidifier. 
1885 J. J. Manley Brit . A Imanac Comp . 25 Air-heating, 
cooling, and humidifying apparatus for workshops. 1898 
Pop. Set. Monthly £. 11 . 470 Potted plants .. sufficed to 
humidify the air. 

+ Humi'dious, a. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. L. humid-us 
Humid + -(i)ous.j Moist, wet, watery. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.)_ World's Eighth Wond. 45 
Wks. it. 62/1 The great humidious Monarch tells him plaine 
’Twere best he iogd from his commanding Maine. 

Humidity (hi/zmi*dTti). Also 5 humedite, 
vmydite, humidyte, 5-6 humidifce(e, etc. [a. 
F. humiditi (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
humiditdt-em, f. hiimidus Humid.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being humid ; 
moistness, dampness. 

Relative Humidity (of the atmosphere) in Meleorol., the 
amount of moisture which it contains as compared with that 
of complete saturation at the given temperature. 

c 1450 Burgh Secrees 1906 Ffor Chaung of Complexioun by 
drynesse or humydite. 1542 Boorde Dyetary xviii. (1870) 
277 AH maner of flesshethewhicheis inclyned tohumydyte. 
2615 G. Sandys Trav. 129 By’ reason of the humidity of the 
Northerne wind, which here is the moystest. 1729 S. 
Switzer Hydrost. 4- Hydraul. 207 This Hy’grometer . . the 
use whereof is to find out precisely the Humidity' and 
Siccity of the Air. xfrto Scohesby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 380 
The relative humidity of the atmosphere, as indicated by a 
hygrometer. 2871 Tyndall Fragrn. Sc. (1879) I. ii. 58 A 
day of average humidity in England. 

2 . concr. Fluid matter that makes a body humid ; 
moisture (diffused through a gas as vapour or 
through a solid substance, or condensed upon 
a surface) ; damp. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi. {MS. Digby 230), After 
]>at ver ha> made out of he roote The humydite kyndely to 
ascende. 1528 Paynel Salcme's Regirn. Aiv b, Blud . . is 
very nere like humidite whiche is as fundation of lyfe. 1656 
Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. (1701)260/1 Death, .cometh. .when 
through want of Refrigeration the Radical Humidity is 
consumed and dried up. 2727 Bradley Fattt. Diet. s.v. 
Guaiacnm , The watery Humidity call’d Phlegm. XB93 Sir 
R. Ball In High Heavens 277 When the heat was greatest 
.. the air was .. largely charged with humidity.^ 

b. pi. The humours and juices of animals and 
plants. (Cf. HdMOuu sh. 2.) 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Ciptrg. 2S Anoj>er maner fleisch ]>er is 
hat is glandelose..&bisIuuament is hat he turnehumedites 
[B. vmydites], hat is to seie inoistnes to her heete. 2691 
Wood Atk. Oxen. (R.), Imbibing the superfluous humidities 
of the body. 272s Bradley Fain. Did. s.v. Pomegranate - 
tree. This Mould.. and its Salts, .will. .penetrate the Roots 
of the Pomegranate-Trees, by’ Means of the Humidities 
which draw them thither. 

t Humi-feroua, a. Obs. rare-", [f. L. (h)u- 
mlfer containing moisture, f. stem of ( K)um*erc , 


(h)i?m-idus, (A)i!m-or: see -ferods.] ' Waterish, 
that brings moisture’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

■f Humifies (hiKmvfik), a. rare— 0 , [ad. late L. 
( 'h)iimi/zc-us moistening, f. as prec. + -Jic-us -Flc.] 
‘ Causing moisture’ (Bailey, vol. II. 1727). 

H turn fuse (hnrmifms), a. Bet. [ad. mod.L. 
fattnijusus, i. hutm on the ground 1 fusus, pa. pple. 
of fundere to pour, extend, spread.j (See quot.) 

1854 M ayne Expos. Lex., Humifusus, applied to lhe stalk 
of vegetables when it runs or stretches along the surface of 
the ground, but without sending out roots : humifuse. 2866 
Treas. Bot. 

Humify (hiw'mifai), v. rare. Also S humefy. 
[ad. late L. Qi)umijicdre , f. {k)umijicus moistening 
(see Humific and -fy).J trans. 1 o render humid ; 
to moisten. So Humifica’tion, moistening. 

2651 Bigcs Netu Disp. T 229 To refresh the thirst a little 
by the dregs of humification. 1658 R, White tr. Digby's 
Powd. SymP. (1660) 22 The earth, which is humified either 
by rain, or the dew. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1790) I. ix. 
89 Marcasites and pyTites .. by being humefied with water 
or air, contract this heat. 

tHumil, -ile, a. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 5 
-yll, 6 -yle, -ill. [ad. L. hu/nil is humble; in 
16th c. F. also huinile, 1 2th c. humcle.} Humble. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. x, September, the humyll moneth 
suette, Quhen passyt by’ the hycl.t was off the hette. 1500- 
20 Dunhar Poems ix. 4, I repent my synnys with humill 
hairt contreit. 2533 Gau Rich/ Vay 24 He that hes perfit 
lwiff in hime [God] he is hurail, and redy to senve euerie 
man. 1542 Boorde Dyetary x. (1870) 225 Andrew Borde 
..doth surrender humyle commendacyon. 2567 Gude <y 
Godtie B. (S. T. S.) 96 Humill men sail inhereit the eird. 
b. Of a plant : Of lotvly growth. 

2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 32 The Balme tree.. his lowe and 
humile kinde of growth. 

tHumile, huinily, v. Obs. Also 6 -yle, 
-yll, -ill. [In 15 th c. humi If c, a. F. humi Her, 
ad. L. humiiiarc to humble (see Humiliate) ; in 
16th c. usually humil, Hie, after prec. adj.] trans. 
To humble, to humiliate. 

1492 CaxtoN Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495' II. 226 b/i The 
herte contryte and humylyed. 2502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) iv. i. 167 He is excessyucly’ humyhed. 
Ibid. tv. xxi. 260 Theifore they ought to fere & them 
humyle before god. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxi. 25$ 
A care that greatly humiled the kynges courage. 2533 
Gau Richt Vay 43 Quhow the sone of God humilit hime of 
his hie maieste. 2562 W1N3F.T Cert. Tractates Wks. 1888 
1 . 33 The potent Sptrit of God mot humyll 30UC herds. 

Htuniliant (hitfmrliant), a. rare. [ad. L. 
humilidnt-em, pres. pple. of humilidre to Hu- 
miliate.] Humiliating. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile iii, By my perci* 
piency of sin and fall And melancholy of humiliant 
thoughts. 

Humiliate (hwmrlij^t), v. [f. humi Hat-, ppl. 
stem of late L. humilidre , f. humiU-s Humble a. 1 


Cf. F. humiticr .] 

1 1 . trans. To make low or humble in position, 
condition, or feeling ; to bumble, rejl. To humble 
or abase oneself, to stoop ; sometimes, to prostrate 
oneself, to bow. Obs. 

2533-4 in Suppression Monasteries (Camden' 22 We be .. 
set tn comforte to humyliate our selfes as prostrate afore 
your highnes. 2577 tr. Fisher's Treat. Prayer (R. 1 , F or God 
his wyll is, that we should humiliate and deiect our selues 
in the sight of his maiestie. 2602-* Fulbeckk jst Pf. 
Parall. 20 Such a religious man may not .. humiliate him- 
selfe to execute the rite of homage. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1. iii. 1. iv. (1676) 121 How much we ought to.. examine 
and humiliate our selves, seek to God, and call to him for 
mercy. 1656 Elount, Humiliate , to make low or hurnble. 
1656 B. Harris ParivnCs Iron Age \. xvii. 12B They might 
well fear, lest all the States of Germany humiliated, or 
joyned to those of the Emperour, he might come and re- 
demand some Towns amongst them. 2776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleas. II. 27 He whom indigence and the strokes 
of ill-fortune have not . . humiliated.. 

2 . To lower or depress the dignity or self-respect 
of; to subject to humiliation; to mortify. 

1757 [see Humiliating//^!- 2796 W. Taylor In 
Monthly Rev. XX. 570 Tne luxury of individuals often 
. - humiliates those who miss its delights. x8i7Sotmi£YZr//. 
(2856) 1 1 1. 66, I have, .to complain of my counsel . .for humi- 
liating me. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 1 13 donation 
. . humiliate as much as they relieve. 1874 Green p* or p 
Hist. vii. § 3. 362 The country’ was humiliated by defeat. 
2879 Chr. Rossetti Seek _ 4- F . 1 61 When ye ask to be 
humbled, we must not recoil from being humiliated. 

Hence Humiliated ppl. a. 

27B2 Mrs. E. Blower Geo. Bateman I. 81 Bateman was 
at that period in a humiliated state of mind. 18x0 Southey 
21x2.(1832) I. 25 What a spirit would be kindled throughout 
groaning and humiliated Europe ! 1886 W., J. 1 vc 

£. Europe 280 The humiliated tillers of the son. .... 

Humiliate, a. and sb. [ad. lat eL.humi/mDus, 
pa. pple. of humilidre (see prec.).] . . 

. A. adj.- fa. Humiliated, humbled (cbs.). 
Belonging to the order of Humiliates. 

1593 fJASHE Christ: r f. 6.3) 8. They Yfuxn) 
humiliate and detected. 2880 L'bf-ff : humi- 

VII. 6S9 A female order of Benedictines, known as 
liate nuns, or nuns of Blassoni. + rvrrW nf 

t B. sb. UVilh capital m One of an order ot 
monks and nuns who affected great bnm.I.ty in 
dress, behaviour, and ^occupation. UN. 
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plot.. where hee built a goodly Abbey of their Order. 1656 
Blount Glcsscgr., Humiliates ,a Religious Order, instituted 
about the year 1166 by certain persons exiled by Fredericus 
Barbarossa. 

Humiliating (himni-liieitig),///. a. [f. HU- 
MILIATED. * -I.vG-l. ] That hnmiliates; that lowers 
one’s dignity or self-respect ; abasing, mortifying. 

1 757 Herald I. ix. 147 To have demanded so humiliating 
a sacrifice of decorum. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 11. iii. 
(1869' I. 345 Bankruptcy is perhaps the greatest and most 

humiliating calamity which can befal an innocent man. 1834 

Macaulay Ess., Pitt (18S7) 320 The most humiliating of 
these events was the loss of Minorca. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Europe v. (1894) 127 A retreat . . would have been 
. .humiliating. 

Hence Humi*liating-ly adv in a way that hn- 
miliates. 

1782 H. Elliot Let. in Life via. (1868} 250, I was very 
humiliatingly treated. 1842 R. Anderson Regeneration 
(1871) 99 flow humiliatingly and sharply it convicts and re- 
proves l 

Humiliation (hif 7 rnili 1 ^ , *j9n>. [a. F. humilia- 
tion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. humilid- 
lion'em,n. of action from humiliare to Humiliate.] 
The action of humiliating or condition of being 
humiliated; humbling, abasement. Formerly often 
* humbled or humble condition, humility. 
c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 406 The ferthe [manere of 
humylitee] is whan he nys nat sory of his humiliacion. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos iv. 18 Eneas knelyd doun on bothe his 
knees, bi grete humylyacyon of berte. 1552 Abp. H amilton 
Catech. (1884’ x6Tha war ordanit also forowr humiliatioun, 
instructioun and spiritual exercitioun. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614! 1x0 Receiving penitents .. having first 
before this washing testified their humiliation by fasting and 
prayer. 1648 Shorter Catech. lYestm. Assemb. { 1718) § 23 
Christ, as our Redeemer, executeth the offices of a .Prophet, 
of a Priest, and of a King, both in his estate of humiliation 
and exaltation. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. t. 65 Yes, said Pru- 
dence,.. it is an hard matter for a man to go down into the I 
valley of Humiliation, as thou art now, and to catch no slip 1 
by the way. 1700 S. L. tr. Fry he's Foy. E. Ind. 353 On 
the loth, We kept a day of Fasting and Humiliation. 1771 
Junius Lett . xtit. 221 Where will the humiliation of this \ 
country end? 1848 R. I. Wilberforce Incarnation vi. 
(1852) 162 As His Incarnation was the humiliation of His 
Godhead, so was His death the humiliation of His earthly 
nature. _ x 855 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii. 11878) 
273, 1 think 4 humiliation * is a very different condition of 
mind from humility. 1 Humiliation * no man can desire ; it 
is shame and torture, 
b. with a and pi. 

1526. Pilgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 1531) 70 Many voluntary*’ 
humiliacyons in y 5 waye to perfyte mekenes. 1751 Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. (1779* I.* *iv. 123 Nor would he pay the least 
regard to the humiliations and supplications of some among 
them. 1837 Macaulay Ess., Bacon (1887) 383 Incensed by 
multiplied wrongs and humiliations. 

Humiliative (hii/mHietiv), a. [f. L .humiliat-, 
ppl. stem of humiliare to Humiliate + -ive.] 
Having a humiliating quality. 

18x0 Bentham Packing (1821) 23 Of these two.. the first 
mentioned may be termed the depressive or humiliative. 

Humiliator [ Agents, in L. 

form, from humiliare .] One who humiliates. 

1850 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda I. 135 The humiliator 
of his enemies. 1890 in Daily Nnvs 25 Jan. 5/6 That he 
was * a grovelling humiliator of his distinguished race '. 

Humrliatory, a. [f. as Humiliat-ive + 
-ory.] That tends to humiliate. 

1872 Ruskin Aratra Pentjlici iiL 80 Of the impotence, 
take but this ope, utterly humUiatory, and. .ghastly example. 

t Humilist. Ohs. rarer <\ [f. L. hum it- is Hum- 
ble + -1st.] — Humiliate sb. 

x6xx Cotgr., H umiliez, the Humllists ; Gray Friers of the 
Order of St. Bennet. 

+ Humiiitude. Ohs. rare. [f. L. humili-s 

Humble + -tude.] Humility. 

a 1586 Sib H. Sidney in Lett. Ah/. Usshrr (16S6) App. s 6 
High Humilitudes take such deep root in the minds of the 
Multitude. 1701 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. iv. (1852) 127 
With a sagacious humilitude he consented. 

Humility (hiwmi-lUt). [a. F. humilite (earlier 
umilitet, 11th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. humili- 
iat-em, f. humilis Humble.] 

1 . The quality of being humble or having a lowly 
opinion of oneself; meekness, lowliness, humble- 
ness : the opposite of pride or haughtiness. 

c 1315 S HORSHAM 117 Thon clennesse and humjdyte. 1390 
Gowek Coif. III. 200 And with full great humilite He 
suHrcth his adyersite. 1419 R. Holme in Ellis Orig Lett. 
Ser. 11. 1. 65 With all subjection and humilitee We recomend 
us to ;oure roiat Maiestee. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixx. 4 
Thow that..Gabricll send. ; _On-to the mayd of maist humi- 
Hte. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i l iii. 43 stage direct ., Enter Corio- 
lanus in a gowne of Humility, with Menenius. a 1639 W. 
Wjiatelky Prototypes 1. xl (1640) 99 That is true humility 
to have a meane esteeme of himselfe out of a true appre- 
hension of Gods gj-eatnesse. 1757 Hume Ess., Passions 
(18x7) II- 175 Humility., is a dissatisfaction with ourselves 
on account of some defect or infirmity. 1873 Hamf.rton 
I tit til. Lifcw. i. (1876) 52 The humility which acknowledges 
present insufficiency. 

b. with pi. An act of humility or self-abasement. 
x6x* Davies Why Ireland etc. (1747) 51 With these 
humilities . . they satisfied the young king. 1809710 Cole- 
ridge Friend <iSxS> I. 32 AH the tricksy humilities of the 
Ambitious candidates for the favorable suffrages of the 
judicious Public. 

2 . Humble or low condition, rank, or estate ; 
unpretentiousness, humbleness. 


1623 Cockeram, Humilitie, low estate, basenesse.. 1757 
Foote Author i. 8 But bow will a Person of his Pride ana 
Pedigree, relish the Humility of this Apartment? 1831 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Ellistoniana, I made a sort of apology 
for the humility of the fare. CX838 De Quincey Shahs. 
Wks. 1863 XV.. 37 His course lay .. through the humilities 
of absolute poverty. % 

3 . A local name of several N. American birds of 
the family Scolopacidx. 

1634 W. Wood AVru Eng. Prosp. 1. viii. (186s 1 ) 34 The 
Humilities or Simplicities (as I may rather call them) bee of 
two sorts, the biggest being as big as a greene Plover, the 
other as big as birds we call Knots in England. # 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Humility, otherwise called Simplicity, a 
sort of Bird in New England. X781 S. Peters Hist. Con- 
necticut 256 The Humility is so called because it speaks the 
word humility, and seldom mounts high in the air. 

t Htrmiliiess. Obs. Chiefly Sc. [f. Humilxz. 
4 - -ness.] Humbleness, humility. 

X423 Jas. I KingisQ. cxxvi, With dredefull humylnesse. 
c 1485 Digby Myst. 11882) iv. 479, l shall assiste you with all 
humylnesse. 1567 (Jude Goalie B. \S. T. S.) 75 Hartlie 
thankfulnes . . We offer the, Lord, with lawlie humilnes. 
tHnmily, adv. Obs. Forms: 4 humelich, 
-iii, -yly, -eiy, 4-6 humly, 5 hummylly, home- 
liche, homly, 6 hum (e) lie, humilye. [f. Hu- 
mil(e a. + -ly 2. in 16th c. only Sc, It was united 
■with the form humbly by the intermediate huvtly . ] 
= H UMBLY. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 578 He him thankit bumyly. c 1380 
Sir Peru mb. 2050 pe duk aunswerede mayde free, 
humelich & fayre. a 1400 Pis till of Susan 200 Homliche 
on hir heued heor bondus J> e * Jeyed. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems x. 20 For he.. is cumin full humly. 1513 Douglas 
AEntis xii. xiv. 121 Streik furth my handis humelie. 1552 
Lyndesay Monarche 6096 Full humilye he techeit ws. 1567 
Guae <5- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 104 Humlie I the exhorL 

Humin (hi/Tmin). Cheat, [f. Humus + -in.] 
A neutral substance existing, according to Mnlder, 
in black humus. 

1844 Petzholdt Led. Farmers Agrie. Chem. 93 To this 
the name huntitu or humus coal has been applied. 1869 
E. A. Parkes preset . Hygiene (ed. 3) 20 The organic vege- 
table matter consists of humin and ulmin, and of acids 
derived from humus. x 886 Syd. Sec . Lex., Humin , .. the 
material in turf which is neither acid nor alkaline. 

+ Humise-rpent, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. humt 
cn the ground + strpenl-an, pr. pple. of serpere to 
crawl.] Crawling on the ground. 

1641 ft. Brooke Erg. Episc. i. ii. 3 He is r-r free pleiis, 
humi-serpent ; of the lowest of the people. 

Humism, -ist I see under Humean. 
Humistratous (hmmistre'-tas), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. kumistrat-us (f, humt on the ground + 
strains spread) + -ous.] ‘ Spread over the surface 
of the ground ' (Gray). 

x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 61 415. 1886 Syd. Socl Lex. 
Htunite (hin-moit). Min. [Named, 1813, after 
Sir Abraham Hume, of London.] A fluo-silicate 
of magnesium, long considered a variety of chon'dro- 
dite, but now, on crystaiiographical grounds, made 
a distinct species. 

1 IS 14 T. Allah Min. Bowen. 45 Humite , is a substance 
mentioned by Bournon. 1852 Brooke & Miller Phillips' 
Min. 353 Humite has been described. .as belonging to the 
prismatic^ system. . 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 
§ 317 Twins of humite occur, tivinned in two tvays. 

Humlie, httmblie. Sc. [f. Hummel <z. + -y.] 
A hutnmei or polled cow. Also athib., as hnmlU- 
cow. In quots, 1S1S, 1825-80 transf. 

*813 J. Headrick Agric. Surv. ForfarsJt. 439 (Jam.) 
A great proportion of the permanent stock are liumlies, that 
is, they have no horns. 1816 Scott Old Mort. iv, I gat the 
humlie-cow, that’s the best in the byre, .for ten pund Scots. 
1818 E. Burl's Lett . H. Scotl. II.104 note , In the days of 
our grand-fathers the lower class of Highlanders, were . . 
denominated humblies from their wearing no covering on 
their head but their hair. 1825-80 Jamieson, Humlock, 
Humlie , 4 a polled cow; also a person whose head has been 
shaved, or hair cut ’. 

Humlock, variant of Hemlock. 

+ Htrmmel, sb. Sc. Obs. [ = MLG.andmod.G. 
hummel wild bee, drone, Du. hommd drone, = 
humble in Humble-bee.] A drone ; a lazy fellow. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. x8 WyJd haschbaldis, haggar- 
baldis, and hummellis. 

Hummel (htrm’l), liumble (Iwmb’l), a. Sc. 
and north, dial. Foims : a. 5 Fommyl, 6 Bomill, 
hommil, S- kuinmel, (S hummle). / 3 . 7 hum- 
bell, 6- humble. [Corresponds to LGer. hutnmei, 
Jiommel hornless beast (hence draught-ox) ; cf. 
hittnmelbock, httmmelgcisz a hornless goat, httmlich , 
dial .hommlich hornless, Bav. humlet hornless. The 
earlier history of the word has not been traced : 
there may be radical connexion with' Hamble to 
mutilate.] 

1 . Of cattle : Hornless, f dodded \ 

153 ® Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 1. 164 Quhen uncouth 
ky fechtis amang thaimself, gif nne of thaim happenis to he 
j slane.and uncertanequhatkow maid the slauchter, thekow 
that is homill sail heir the wyte. X584 J. Car jncuael Let. in 
1 Wodr. See. Afisc. (1844) 438 Wien we got it, it was but 
I a Dun humble fcow. 1775 Johnson Joum. West. Isles, 
Ostig Wks. X. 415 Of their black cattle, some are without 
, horns, called by the Scots, humble cows. 

trausf ^1887 Artier. Naturalist Oct. 886 The lop-ear Jin 
the zebu] ts a decidedly * hummel * characteristic. 


2 . Of com or grain : Awnless. Hummel corn 
‘ a term applied to the lighter grain of any kind' 
or that which falls from the rest when it is fanerf' 
(Jam.) ; hence used attrib. 'mean, poor’. 

1474 A eta A unit. (1839) 35 A> rii chalder or hommyll com- 
a X605 Birrel Diary in Dalyell Fragnt. Sect. Hist. \i~d) 
36 The ait maill xo lib. the boll, the humbell corrte 7lib.1l’* 
boll. *792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Berwkhsk. IV. 3S6 
hinds, .receive io.bolls oats, 2 bolls barley, and 1 boll ^ 
which two last articles are called hummel corn. iSjoRav&y 
Rem in. (ed. 18) 87 A hummelcorn discourse. 

f 3 . Broken, chapped, kibed. Obs. 

x6or Holland Pliny II. 128 In case of humble.heeU be 
applied it sodden in oile. 

Hummel, humble, v. Sc. and north, did. 
Also 9 homil, humel. [f. prec. adj.] 

1 . traits. Todepriveof the horns: seeHmiMELLffl. 

2 . To remove the awns from (barley). See also 
quot. 1S93. 

la 1800 MS. Poem (Jam.), Tbair’s bear tae hummil. it:j 
Hogg Perils of Man II. 30 (Jam.) My heart dunt—dentit 
like a man humblin bear. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss n Homil, 
to humble or remove the awns from barley. .. In braiinj 
stones for macadamised roads, to humel mean 1 ; to bleat 
the lumps into smaller sizes preparatory to tbeir bring cudr 
the requisite size by a smaller hammer. 

Hence Hu mmelling, -eling vbl. sb. 

>835 Penny Cycl. III. 465/2 Barley requires care in thrash- 
ing, to break off aJl the awns dose to the grain... It h often 
necessary ..to effect this by another operation., called hum.- 
mcling. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 386 A barley avellcr 
or hummel ling machine .. for the purpose of nibbing the 
horns or avels off barley, .leaving the kernels clean. 

+ Hummel -bum iq el. Obs. [Cf. Humble v. : 
and Bumble.] An imitation of mumbling. 

1537-41 1 .YNDESAY Kitteis Confess. 44 And mekle Latpe 
he did mummill, I hard na thing but hummil] bummilL 

HummeUed, -eled (htrm’ld), bumbled 

(hff'mb’ldj, or. north, dial. Also9homilt,humelt. 
[f. H UMMEL V. + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Of cattle ; Hornless, ‘ dodded r . 

X788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Humlhl, 
hornless ; spoken of cattle and sheep. 1863 Mrs. Tooccod 
Yorksh. Dial., Some of his cows are Hummeld. 1S80 Aw 
4 Oct. 4/1 Mr. Horatio Ross killed what is called a nunr 
melled ’ stag, a very remarkable rarity— that is, being full- 
grown without homs. 

2 . Of barley : Deprived of the awns. 

+ 3 . Broken, chapped, kibed. Obs. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xxxi. § xo. 42 To beale kibed at 
humbled heeles. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 38 If one la) 
them very hot to kibed or humbled heeles, they wu cuit 
them. .. 

KommeUer, -eler (hu-rn’lsJ). [tHuMiio 
v. + -ER 1 .] One v/ho or that' which hummeb, 
spec, a machine for removing the awns from barley. 

1842 C. W. Johnson Farmers Cyd., Barley Euntvutur, 
an instrument for separating the awns of the Da rlc ;P‘ , 
from the seed. 1849 H. Stephens Bit. Fann{tp.^) M 
In some cases the thrashing-machine itself is 1 £ aQ , 
hummeller, by employing an iron fluted cover to the 0 ■ 

1862 J. Wilson Farming i6x When barley is Crashed- » 
first carried by a separate set of elevators, .into a hum » 

in which it is freed from the awns. rr 

Hummer (hzrmai), sb . 1 Also 7 bumber. [ - 
Hull v . 1 + -eu J .] A thing or person that hums. 

1 . An insect that hums ; also, a 

1 605 Sylvester Du Bartas !i. iii. 1. Abraham y 
Swallow’s silent, and the lowdest Humber, 
the earth, now seems to slumber, a 1694 M. ^ . ■ v c 
Autobiog. (Mayor 1856) 7 Swarms of night cne 
gnats, and hummers. 1796 Morse A titer. Cecg **737 
: U5_J -IfL — ,r — t h e mounLunoa^ 


hummer is a night bird, peculiar to me roouuw.*™-; v ^ 
of Peru, . . a strange humming [is] made the 1 
rapidity of their flight. x8x6 Kirby Si ht*. , 

II. xxiv. 379 The wasp and hornet . .are strenuous 
1870 J. Orton Andes <$• Amazons vi. (1870) 105 - 
hummers, beautiful plumage is rare. ,i ffl l' 

2 . A person that hums ; one that utters ^ 

2771 Contemplative Aleut I. 107 Tho 1 he ncver « 0 j st . 

Form . . he was, nevertheless, a great Hummer. 
Hawer]. 1885 G. Meredith Diana I- 279 1° 

Diana's name from the hummers and haweis. „.» rc me 

3 . A person or thing characterized by 

activity, energy, etc. ; see H U3f v. 3, and cj. 1 
thumper, (eolloq. or slatig.) ^ rfUC ha 

x68t Otway Soldiers Fort. 1. i, She s \, ia lrs Y** 

Bona Roba, ha, ha, ha. 170X Cibhf.R , (Ohio) 

iv. ii. Odd t she's a Hummer! J 858 aivorce court 
Evening Disp. 18 Dec., The Franklin county .j 4f court 
is a hummer, but it cannot compete witn tnc , Ja<t 

in Chicago, where a record of six case:* an „ >rv c trec^n 
been made. 1892 Current Lit. |U. S.) Ap r - 577 , 
of to-day is what is tritely known as a hum 

+ 4r. slang. (See quot.) Ohs. . t„-tt IxA 

<2 1700 B. it Did. Cant. Cray, J-.) 

Rapper. ICf. ‘ a humming lie in Humming//^ tR l,j 

+ Hummer, sb? Obs. U- Hw ^ 

One who ‘hums ’ or hoaxes; a humu gR • ( j l D ;,J 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 261 The hummer when n 
a li’e with a gra.*e face. J77S 11. Hr 1 ooitrLp ^ Jall . 

17 Our hummers In state, physic, learning, ^ 2 lu pibcr- 

Hummer (ha-mss), v. rim. ■ i intr. 

[Iterative of Hum : cf. baiter , /• cg.r' '■ 
To make a low humming or mnrni 
see quots.' "b. trails. To murmur, mu 
Hummerine vbl. sb. and ppl «• Ap?’ 

1629 Lowtiicr in 13//; Rep. Htd. AfS • 

Through Scotland tlie people in chnrcl n A sitt (•<** 
kind of lamentation for their sun. * 6 37 
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HUMMUM, 


of this Isle 632 The hummering of Gnats. 1674-gi Ray S. <J- 
E. C. Words 103 To Hummer, to begin to neigh. 1684 Last 
Speech of f. Semple in Cloud Witnesses (1810) 282 He never 
opened his mouth more but humbred and rose up and went 
his way. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Hummer , 
to make a low rumbling noise, a 1825 Forby Poc. E . 
Anglia, Hummer , .. in our use .. means the gentle and 
pleasing sound which a horse utters when he hears the corn 
shaken in the sieve, a i860 J. Younger A utobiog. xix. (1881) 
227 Jamie hummered some sort of assent. 1884 Ckamb, 
frnl. 9 Feb. 86/1 That pretty low ‘hummering* sound so 
common with pet horses. 

Hu-mmie. Dockers' colloq, [? Related to hum- 
mock or hump.] See quot. 

1887 19/4 Cent. XXII. 4B6 ( Dock Life of East Loud.) 
AVith timber, a growth on the back of the neck called a 
‘hummie’, the result of long friction, is needful to enable 
a man to balance a plank [in discharging cargoes] with any 
degree of comfort. 

Humming (hzrmii)'), vbl. sh X [f. 

-iNGkJ The action of the verb Hum, q.v. 

ct 440 Prornp. Parv. 253/1 Hummynge (S. hunnynge), 
reutna. 1539 Kyngysmyll Let. 15 Apr. (MS. in P ; R. O., 
S. P. Hen ; Pill, § 150 138 b), The hummynge hacking and 
darkesettingfurtheofGods word. 1577B. GoOQE.Heresbaeh's 
Hush iv. 11586) 176 b, At the dooreof the H y ve . . you heare 
a great huzzing and humming within. 1660 Trial Regie. 
49 b, Gentlemen, This Humming is not at all becoming the 
Gravity of this Court. It is more fitting for a Stage-Play, 
then for a Court of Justice. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 148 r 1 
The Gentleman .. has . . practised Minuet-steps to his own 
Humming, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 129 The drowsy 
humming of the bees. 

Humming, vbl. sbX : see Hum v$ 
Humming, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

X. That hums; that makes or gives forth a low 
murmuring sound ; t that hums approbation. 

1606 Sylvester Du Barlas 11. iv. i. Trophies 349 With 
sudden flerk the fatall hemp lets goe The humming Flint. 
x68t Hickeringiu. Whs. (1716) I. 393 That, endeavour at 
Wit, Pun, or Quibble, so much admir'd by the Humming 
Tribe. 3703 J. Philips Splendid Shilling (R.), The hum- 
ming prey, Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils In- 
extricable. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 504 The vernal balmi- 
ness of the humming Sycamore, 
b. baid of sounds. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. I. 390 Grounde Iuie..put into the 
eares, taketh away the humming noyse..of the same. 1637 
B. Jonson Sad Shep/t. tt. ii, The scalie beetles . .That make 
a humming murmur as they flie. 1692 Luttkell Brief Pel. 
(1857) II. 539 The earth swelled with a dismal humming 
noise. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 17 The mus- 
quittoes. .Their humming songs kept me in dread. 

C. Sometimes hyphened to its noun, forming a 
quasi-compound denoting a particular kind of the 
thing in question, as humming- bee, -top, -wheel. 

1660 Boyle Nav Exp. Phys. MecJu xl. 326 We. - shut into a 
gTeat Receiver a Humming Bee. 1837 Hood Ode to my 
Son ii, Thou human huminmg-bee, extracting honey From 
ev’ry blossom. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 123 The Parcae 
.. at their bumming- wheel. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles x8 
Battledores, humming-tops. 

2 . Of extraordinary activity, intensity, or mag- 
nitude ; brisk, vigorous, energetic , 1 booming* ; very 
large ; * thumping *, ‘ stunning *. slang or colloq. 

(In some cases, referring to the hum which accompanies 
busy activity ; but it is doubtful if this is the origin in all.) 

1654GAYTON Pleas. Notes iv. iii. 183 Caught in a humming 
lie. 1684 J. H. Epil. Lacy's Sir H. Buffoon, With such, 
Ben. Johnson’s humming Plays prevail. 1732 Fielding 
Mock Doctor Epil,, He’d have a humming chance. 1733 
— Quixote in Eng. in. iv, You seem to drive a humming 
trade here, c 1777 H. Walpole Marg, Notes Cheslerf. 
Whs. in Trans. Philobib. Soc. (1867-8) XI. 59 Humming is 
a cant word for vast. A person meaning to describe a very 
large bird said,_It was a Humming Bird. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Pr. ' in. vii, He received a humming knock on the 
"back of his head. 1896 Ld. Rosebery in Daily News 22 
July 5/4 tn die humming city, in the backwoods, in the 
swamps where the sentinel walked his lonely round . . the 
thoughts, .of men were that day directed to Robert Burns. 

b. Of liquor: Strong; ? causing a humming in 
the head; ? effervescing, frothing, colloq. (Cf. 
Hum sbX 3.) 

1675 Duffett Mock Tempest 1. ii, A Tub of humming 
stuff would make a Cat speak. 173a Fielding Covent 
Card. Wks. 1784 II. 315 A bowl of humming punch. 1894 
Baring-Gould Queen of L. II. 48 My humming brown ale. 

advb. 1701 Fakquhar Sir H. Wildair iv.ii, The wine was 
humming strong. 

Humming-bird. Any bird of the large family 
Trochilidte , the species of which make a humming 
sound by the rapid vibration of their wings. 

They are all of very small size, and axe usually brilliantly 
coloured. They are peculiar to America, ranging from 
Alaska to Patagonia, but most frequent within the tropics. 

1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan (1883) 198 There is a 
curious bird to see to, called a humming bird, no bigger 
then a great Beetle. 1657 R- Licon Barbadoes (1673' 60 
That which we call the humming bird, much less than 
a Wren, not much bigger than an humble Bee, . . never 
sitting, but purring with her wings, all the time she stayes 
with the flower.' X74* Pope Dune. iv. 446 Yet by some 
object ev’ry brain is stirr’d ; The dull may waken to a 
humming-bird. 1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 166 The Black 
Trochilus, or Hamming Bird, is the smallest of the whole 
tribe, being not bigger than the top of a man’s finger. *877 
Bryant A fay Even, iv, The humming-bird, that, in the sun, 
"Wandered from bloom to bloom. 

b. at t rib. H umm ing - bird bush, JEschyno- 
ttiate montevidensis, a South American leguminous 
shrub much frequented by humming-birds ( Treas . 
Dot. 1S66J; humming-bird flower, name for 


various flowers frequented by humming-birds; 
humming-bird, hawk-moth (sphinx), a species 
of hawk-moth {Afacroglossa stellatamvi ), whose 
flight resembles that of a humming-bird. 

1698 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 405 Digitalis 
Mariana Persiac folio. This I take to be the Humming 
Bird Tree. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 244 
Humming-bird hawk-moth. 1834 Selby in Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club I. No. 2. 40 A large moth hovering, in the man- 
ner of the Humming-bird Sphinx, in front of the flowers. 1863 
Bates Nat. Amazon v. (1864) 115 Several times ^1 shot by 
mistake a hummingbird-hawk-moth, instead of a bird. 1897 
Willis Flower. PI. I. 103 Passiflora sp., Abutilon sp. and 
many more are * humming-bird flowers 
Hummock (hzrmak). Forms: a. 6 hammok, 
6-9 hammock. / 9 . 6 hommoke, hoommocke, 
8 hommock. y. 7 hummack, humock, 8 hum- 
moc, 7- hummock, (9 -uck). 5 . 7-S hom- 
mao(o)o. [Orig. a nautical term : source obscure. 

The ending in -ock suggests a dim, like hillock. But the 
stem ham-, horn-, hunt-, remains unexplained. Assuming 
it to be hunt; it may be compared with Hummie, LG. hum- 
pel, hilmpel, hilmmel , a small height or eminence, a hump, 
Sc. dial, humplock * little rising ground *, and Eng. hump. 
But hummock could not be derived from hump , since tne 
latter does not appear till 140 years later. The earliest form 
recalls another nautical word Hammock; but comparison of 
the two words will show that neither form- nor sense-history 
favours any connexion (exc. perh. that thefactiiious homacco, 
hummock, may liave been in imitation of/zzzt/nzm?, hammock).] 

1 . A protuberance or boss of earth, rock, etc., 
usually conical or dome-shaped, rising above the 
general level of a surface ; a low hillock or knoll. 

a. orig. * A name given by mariners to a hillock, 
or small eminence of land resembling the figure of 
a cone, and appearing on the sea-coast of any coun- 
try * (Falconer Marine Diet., 1769, s.v. Ji ommoc ). 

a. x«6 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Pay. (1589) 104 Right 
above that into the land a round hammock and greene which 
we took to be trees. IS 99 Hakluyt Poy. II. n, 58 The 
sayd land seemed vnto vs as if it had bene a great number 
of shippes vnder saile, being in deed nothing els but the 
land which was full of Hammoks, some high some lowe, 
with high trees on them. 1622 R. Hawkins Poy. S. Sea 
(1847) 180 Wee came to an anchor in the bay of Atacames, 
which on the wester part hath a round hammock. 

*555 R- Gmnsh in Eden Decades 351 Vppon the mayne 
arc foure or fyue hygh hylles rysynge..lyke round hoom- 
mockes or hyllockes. 1556 W. 'Towrson in Hakluyt Poy. 
(1589) 105 A round green hommoke which commeth out of 
the maine. 3645 G. Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 38 Horn- 
head, being a Hill with two hommocksat the top, in fashion 
somewhat like unto two horns. 

y. x6o8 W. Hawkins in Hawkins' Poy. (1878) 378 A hum- 
mocke .. boare of us N.E. 1622 R. Hawkins Poy. S. Sea 
(1847) 2 3 8 T bis Hand, .is a round humock, conteyning not 
a league of ground, but most fertile. 1748 Anson’s Poy. it. 
ix. 228 On this land we observed. two remarkable hummocks, 
such as are usually called paps. 2834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge (1863) ixo Do you see your marks now? Yes, I 
have the two trees on with the hummock. 1840 F. D. 
Bennett Whaling Voy. I. 395 note , This island has the 
appearance of a very lofty., rock .. with a hummock on 
each side of its base. 

8. 1670 Narborough fnil. in Ate. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(17 1 x) 11 4 These Islands made in four Hommaccoes, like 
Hay-cocks, when I saw them. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins 
Poy. S. Seas 15 High Land, with Hillocks, and one remark- 
able Hommacoe like a Sugar-loaf. 

b. (In Colonial and U.S. use.) A piece of moie 
or less elevated ground, esp. in a swamp or marsh ; 
spec, in the southern U.S., an elevation rising above 
a plain or swamp and often densely covered with 
hardwood trees ; a clump of such trees on a knoll. 

The local form in Florida and adjacent states is hammock. 

a. 176s J. Bartram frnl. 28 Dec. in Storks! a - . E . Florida 
(1766) 13 The hammocks of live-oaks and palmettos are 
generally surrounded either with swamp or marsh. 1766 
Ibid. 24 Jan. 49 We observed on the north-end of the lake j 
a hammock of oak. J77S Romans Florida 283 A few spots 
of hammock or upland, are found on_ this island. 1884 
Times 15 Apr. 8 Florida lands are ordinarily classified as 
pine lands, hammocks (lands covered with hard woods), and 
swamplands. 

p. *636 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 0 A parcell of marsh land 
in which there stands 3 homocks, with Pyne trees upon 
the south side of the marsh neare the water. 1775 Romans 
Florida 229 note. Excepting the few hommocks near the 
sea, which are oak land. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 117 
Twenty miles of these green fields, interspersed with hom- 
mocks or islets of evergreen trees. X839-40 W. Irving 
Wolferfs R. (1855) 220 When Florida' was ceded by the 
Spaniards .. the Indians retired . . [into the) intricate 
swamps and hommocks, and vast savannahs of the interior. 

y. 1650 R. Williams Lett. (1874) 195 A moose which was 
killed upon one of your hummocks by Fisher* s Island. x$8x 
R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 118x7) 25 By marks of great trees, 
immmacks, or rocks, each man knows his own._ 1766' H. 
Laurens in Darlington Mem. (1849) 438, I thrice visited 
the River St. John, .exploring the swamps and hummocks, 
pine barrens, and sand barrens. 177s Romans Florida App. 

X2 The Island Amelia, which is.. to be known bya detached 
hummock of trees on the south side. 1869 in Coues Birds 
N. W. 47S The nest was a simple hollow in the ground, in 
a gra«sy hummock, in the centre of a marshy spot. 1872 
C J. Maynard Birds Florida 29 , 1 was walking m a narrow 
path through a hummock, which lies back of the old fort 
at Miami (Florida]. 

c. A sand hill on the sea shore. 

1793 Smeaton Edysione L. 197 In 1773 the.. boundary of 
the Sand Hommacks remained nearly the same, .but now., 
the sand hommocks had established themselves. X819 Rees 
CycL, Hommacks . in Engineery. a** used by Mr. Smeaton 
to denote sand hills thrown up by the tide. xS 33 Boston 


(Mass.) Transcript 7 July 5/5 This chart gives height of 
sand hills [on Sable Island] ns 150 feet, when in no instance 
could Mr. Macdonald find a hummock having nn elevation 
of eighty feet. 

d. Geol. An elevated or detached boss of rock. 

•Navigators use the wordhummock to express circular 

and elevated mounts, appearing at a distance; I adopt the 
word from them ’ (Richardson, 1808, as below). 

1808 Richardson in Phil. Trans. XCV 1 II. 21B To these 
may be compared the stratified basaltic hummocks so pro- 
fusely scattered over our area. Jbid v 221 It will hardly be 
asserted that the.se hummocks were originally formed solitary 
and separate as they now stand. 18*9 Glover's Hist. Derby 
I. 51 Detached portions or hummocks of coal measures. 
1839 'Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 500 The trap.. reap- 
pearing here and there in hummocks. i8?8 Huxley 
Physiogr. 162 The flat-domed hummocks of rock, produced 
in this way are termed sheep-backs. 

e. * A protuberance raised upon any plane of 
ice above the common level J (Scoresby) ; ‘ a lump, 
thrown up by some pressure or force, on an ice 
field or floe * (Sir J. Ross). 

1818 Ediu. Rev. XXX. 37 A portion of ice rising above 
the common level, is termed a hummock. 1823 Scoresby 
Whale Fishery 51 Many of the hummocks of the ice were 
at least twenty feet high - - Some of these hummocks seemed 
to he of recent production. 1835 Sir J. Ross Arctic Exp. 
xxix ; 404 We proceeded over the level of the sea of ice, and, 
passing some hummocks, arrived at the desired cape. 1853 
Kane Grinucll Exp. x. (1856) 74 At the margins of the 
floes, where their ragged edges nave come into grinding 
contact, the ice is piled up into ridges.. .These are the 
•hummocks’. 1878 A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen Sea xxii. 
308 The hummocks proved most formidable impediments to 
our advance. 

f. gen. A boss-like protuberance rising irregu- 
larly from any surface ; a knoll, hillock, or small 
piece rising abruptly above the general level, and 
causing inequality of the surface. 

1845 Darwin Poy, Nat . xxl. <1873) 493 The lava streams 
are covered with hummocks. 31854 Thoreau Walden, Spring 
(1863) 339 Jumping from hummock to hummock. 1859 
Tp.nnent Ceylon ix. v. II. 503 The ground . . was thrown into 
hummocks like great molehills. 1867 Musgrave Nooks Old 
France I. vii. 255 Hummocks of hard earth varying between 
two and three feet in height 

g. transf. A huranioek-like mass or lump. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 186 One of those yellow 

hummocks [polar bears] goes slumping up and down his 
cage. 

2. allrib., as hummock-land (^ee ibo, quot. 1884, 
and Hummocky i, quot. 1766), - ridge , -soil, etc. 

1775 Romans Florida 15, I shall then treat of them by 
the names of pine land, Hammock land, savannahs, swamps, 
marshes, and bay, or cypress galls.' Ibid. 17 The hammock 
land SO called from its appearing in tufts among the lofty 
pines. Ibid., The true hammock soil is a mixture of clay 
and a blackish sand, and in some spots a kind of ochre. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxii. 274 To avoid the accumula- 
tion of snows and hummock ridges. Ibid. xxvi. 338 Such 
ice I have seen 36 feet in height ; and when subjected .. to 
hummock-squeezing, 60 and 70 feet. Ibid. JL i- 16 Under 
the hospitable lee of an inclined hummock-slab. 

Hence Hu‘mmocked (hD'mokt) ppl. a., thrown 
into hummocks; hummocky, uneven. Htrmmock- 
ing, the forming of hummocks on an ice field. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvi <1856! 122 The elastic 
material corrugated before the enormous pressure: then 
cracked, then crumbled, and at last rose. . . This imposing 
process of dynamics is called ‘Hummocking’. 1856' — ■ 
Arct. Expl. 1 . xxxii. 447 It is a rugged, hummocked drive. 

Hummocky (hrrmaki), a. Also 8 hammooky, 

hommocky. [f. prec. + -Y.j 

1 . Abounding in or characterized by hummocks ; 
having the surface rising irregularly in hummocks. 

1766 J. Bartram frnl. in Stork Acc. E. Florida 69 That 
which is called hammocky land is generally full of large 
evergreen and water-oaks, mixed with red-bay and mag- 
nolia. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 21 1 East Florida. . being 
such a swampy hommocky country. 18x7 Scoresby in 
Ann. Reg., Chtvti. 536 Such fields as exhibit a rugged, 
hummocky surface. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Poy. 
Explan. Terras p. xvi, ttummocky ice. Ice so uneven and 
rough as to be impassable or nearly so on foot. 1867 
Musgrave Nooks old France I. vii. 256 This rugged and 
hummocky road. 

b. fig. Uneven like hummocky ground. 

1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 1. iv. 410 The verse Is 
so * hummocky ’that no conclusions could be drawn from it 
respecting the number of syllables in a word. 

2 . Of the form or nature of a hummock or boss- 
like eminence. 

1791 VV. Bartram Carolina 193 The opposite point of the 
crescent, gradually retires with hommocky projecting point*, 
Indenting the grassy marshes. 1823 Scoresby Whale 
Fishery 71 Innumerable hummocky peaks [of ice] were on 
every hand, some of them reared to the height of 30 or 40 
feet. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age ii. ei Even ihe projecting 
masses of rock.. present a rounded hummocky aspect. xoSx 
Pall MallG. 10 July 5/1 A firlh winding among hummocky 
hills. 1894 Field 1 Dec. 838/1 These grayling lie. .some times 
. .in the hummocky u-aves above sunken rocks. 

1 ! Humnmm (hvmvm). [Corruption 01 Arab. 

pl^»- Jiammam hot bath (HamitaiO- (Arab. 

hammam, hummum means 1 coal, /nd, ssbes .)] 

An Oriental bathing establishment; a luxiasU 


; a Hamjiau. „ , . 

atliing establishment called ’ the Hnmmun-.i u said 
vt bear established in Coveat Garden mitjt, H sab- 

35 round .hejnin 

Og themselves in a secure Hummum. iCS 3 hi* J. 
*■ on « 
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Bramcton A «/<*£«*$•. (Camden) 36S'Sir Charles Scarborow 
. . aduised takinge the Northhall waters.. bleedinge in the 
arme, and the hummums, which are bathing or sirettinge. 
X7ox Postman 15 Nov. Advt., The Hummums in Covent 
Garden having.. been neglected.. whereby several Persons 
of Quality have been disgusted and have left off coming 
thither to sweat and bathe. 2712 Bvdgeu Sped. No. 347 
T 10 It is also our Imperial Will and Pleasure, that our good 
Subjects the Sweaters do establish their Hummums in such 
close Places. 3778 Johnson' in Boswell 12 May, My wife 
went to the Hummums (it is a place where people get them- 
selves cupped). 2792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes of Codot 
Wks. xSi2 III. 100 In CoventGarden.at theHummums, now 
I sit. 1856 Housek. Words XIII. 98 A complete hummums, 
or pile of buildings devoted to hot and cold baths. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect, xlv^ I ..got a late hackney chariot and 
drove to the Hummums in Covent Garden. 

Eummyl, -ly, obs. ff. Humil, -ly. 

Humoral (hi /7 moral), a . Also 8-9 humoural. 
[a. F. humoral (14th. c. in Littre), ad. L. type 
* humdral-is , f. hiitnor Humour : see -al.] 

1. Med. Of or belonging to, consisting of, or con- 
taining, any of the humours or fluids of the body. 

1543 Trahkron Vigo's Chtrnrg. it. vm. in. 80 Apostemes 
engendred in the knees, hote, and colde, . . wyndy, and 
humoral I, or full of water. 2665 G. Harvey Advice agst. 
Plague 2 Pestilential Miasms, insinuating into the humoral 
and consistent parts of the Body. 1758 J. S. Le Dr ads 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 20, I found this Tumour not to be 
humoral. 3878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. ‘25 Products 
which emanate from textural and humoral waste. 

b. Of diseases : Caused by (or attributed to) a 
disordered state of the humours. 

*547 Boorde Brrv. Health cxlii. 52 b, The putrifyed or 
humoral! fever. 2655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Ituprov. 
(1746) 86 Their old Men. .subject to Palsies.. and humoral 
Diseases. 1727 Bradley Fain. Diet. s. v. Flux, The humoral 
Flux or Diarrhoea. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. \td. 4) IV. 44 
In hysteria, and humoral asthma. 

C. Relating to the bodily humours ; applied esp. 
to the ancient medical doctrine (which continued 
in vogue till the iSth c.), that all diseases were 
due to the disordered state of the humours. 

2793 Beddoes Lett. Darnvin 119 The loose analogies of the 
humoral pathology. 1809 Pearson in Phil. Trans. XC1X. 
313 Groundless hypotheses, originating in the humoural 
doctrines of Galen. 1825 Coleridge Aids Refi. (1848; I. 68 
Terms and phrases from the humoral physiology long 
exploded, 1858 Whf.well Hist. Set. Ideas ix. ti. § 2 
(ed, 3) II. 179 The humoral pathology of the ancients. 

+ 2. gen. Of the nature of, or containing, 

* humour' or moisture; humid; fluid. Ohs. 

1605 'VwMzQucrsit, in. 162 That moyst euaporation taken 
from the more waterie part of humoral or mercurial things. 

f 3 . Full of humours or fancies; whimsical: = 
Humorous 3. Ohs. 

25 91 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 84 Certeyne idle brayned 
humoral! persons. 

Hence Htrmoralism, humoral pathology (see 
1 c) ; Hu*moralist, a believer in humoral patho- 
logy; Humorali-stio a., of or belonging to the 
humoralists. 

2846 Worcester cites Caldwell for Hnmoralisnr. 3847 
Craig, Humoralism, Humoralist. 3864 W, T. Fox Skin 
Dis it On the one hand the humoralist, on the other the 
neuropathist. 2875 H. C. Wood The rap. (1879) 371 The 
term * purifying the blood 1 . .is sufficiently suggestive of their 
function as viewed from the pathological stand-point of the 
old humoralist. Ibid., As the accepted pathology has been 
humoralistic or otherwise. 

Humoresque (hwmore’sk), sb. ATus . [ad. 
Ger. humor eske, f. L. humor Humour : see -esque.] 
A composition of a humorous or capricious char- 
acter. 

(x88o Grove Diet. Plus. I. 758 * Huruoreske, a title adopted 
by Schumann for his Op. 20 and Op. 88, No. 2.. .Heller and 
Grieg have also used the term for pianuforte pieces.. .There 
is nothing obviously 1 humorous * in any of these, and the 
term ‘caprice* might equally well be applied to them. 
Rubinstein also entitles his Don Quixote * Humoreske 
but the * humour ’ is there of a much more obvious and 
boisterous kind ) 3889 Grieg in Pall Mall G % 20 Mar. 3/2 
One of my earliest works.. a Humoresque in four parts. 

Humor e*sque, a. [f. Humour sb. + -esque.] 
Of a humorous style. 

1896 E. Gosse Crit. Kit-Kats 140 The . . few* pure!}’ fan- 
tastic poems of recent times which have . . kept up the old 
tradition of humoresque literature. 

Humoric Jw/mp*rik', a. Med. [f. L. humor - 
Humour + - 10 . Cf. F. humoriquef\ Belonging or 
relating to a fluid or ‘humour 1 , as in humoric 
bruit , sound (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Humoric. .has been applied to 
the sound produced by percussion on the stomach when 
distended with air and fluid. 

Hnmorific (hinmori-fik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-Fic.) Producing humour. 

1818 Coleridge Lit. Fern. I. 136 Is there some one hu- 
morific point common to all that can be called humourous? 
Humorism (hiwmorizm). [f. L. humor 
Humour, after humorist. In mod.F. humorismef) 
1. Med. The doctrine oftbe four bodily ’humours 1 
.(see Humour sb. 2 b), and their relation to f tem- 
peraments 1 and to diseases. ^ • 

3832 Ed in. Rev. LV, 46S Sometimes Humorism . . seems 
to be favoured. 183* Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852)246 
By Galen, Humorism was first formally expounded.. .Four 
elementary fluids . . sufficed to explain the varieties of 
natural temperament, and the causes of disease. 2837 Sat. 


■Rev. 13 Aug. 218/1 The dusty old lumber of the tempera- 
ments theory^-the Humourism of the past. 

2 . The characteristics of a humorist (see Hu- 
morist 2) ; humorous style or manner. 

3831 Coleridge Table-t. 30 July, The very soul of Swift — 
an intense half self-deceived humorism. 

Humorist, humourist (hi/ 7 *morist). [a. F. 
humoriste (idch c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. 
and It. hum arista, f. L. knmorHvMouv : see -ist.] 
fL A person subject to ‘humours* or fancies 
(see HOm.jub sb. 6) ; a fantastical or whimsical 
person ; a faddist. Obs. 

3596 Fitz-Gepfray Sir F. Drake (1881) 32 Some base 
humorists. 3627-77 Feltham Resolves it. Ixxxi. 332 Tur- 
bulent and contentious humorists. 2640 Bp. Hall L pise. 
tit. v. 242 Our late humorists give power of excommunica- 
tion.. to every Parish-Presbytery. 3712 Addison SPect. 
No. 477 r 1 , 1 am.. looked upon as an Humorist in Garden* 
ing. 1 have several Acres about my House, which 1 call 
my Garden, and which a skilful Gardener would not know 
what tocall. 1718 Ockley Saracens II. Introd. 7 All 
Humourists, Bigots and Enthusiasts. 3741 Watts Ivi- 
prov. Mind 1. i. § 12 A humourist is one that is greatly 
pleased, or greatly displeased with little things, who sets 
his heart much upon matters of very small importance. 
3830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos, Wks. 1846 I. 375 Indulging 
his own tastes and fancies, .he became, a sort of humourist. 

2 . A facetious or comical person, a wag; a 
humorous talker, actor, or writer; in mod. use 
esp. one skilled in the literary or artistic expression 
of humour. (See Humour sb. 7.) 

3599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hunt., The Stage, To 
turn an actor, and a Humorist. 3707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 
it. 203 Men love to be Merry., and prefer the Conversation 
of Humourists before that of the Serious. 2850 Maurice 
Mor. .y Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 114 The Athenians liked a 
humorist, and a humorist Socrates . . showed himself to be. 
1871 Athenaeum 24 June 775 Swift was an inimitable 
humourist . . Pope a consummate wit, 2874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) II. iv. no Delight in blending the 
pathetic with the ludicrous is the characteristic of the true 
humorist. 

b. Jig . ; also attrib . 

2853 Ruskin Stones Fen. III. iii. § 34. 233 The pinnacled 
roofs set with their small humourist double windows, as if 
with so many ears and eyes, of Northern France. 2860 
Hawthorne Marb. Faun xxxii, Those old humorists with 
gnarled trunks and twisted boughs, the olives. 

1 3 . One given to humouring or indulging. Obs. 
3601 Deacon & Walker Spirits 4* Dive Is 349 You maybe 
supposed, .to be rather their humorist in an onely respect of 
their bier, then anie their approoued martialist to mannage 
these matters, in any right reuerend regard of their honours. 
2686 W. db Britaine Hunt. Pma. vi. 28 Man is the 
greatest Humorist and Flatterer of himself. 

4 . = Humoralist. 

2846 in Worcester. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Humoristic (hiwmori *stik), a. [f. prec. + -10.] 

1 . Belonging to, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a humorist : see prec. 2. (Sometimes loosely = 
Humorous 4 ; F. humoristique , Ger. humoristik.) 
_ 1828 Coleridge in Rem. (2836) I. 147 By right of humor- 
istic universality each part [in Rabelais and Sterne] is 
essentially a whole in itself. 3847 Lowell Lett. I. 131 
Dickensseems to me., to be rathera sketcher of humoristic 
characters .. than himself a humorist. 3878 Morley Crit. 
Misc.' Ser. 1. Carlyle 195 The universal tone of humouristic 
cynicism. 

b. as sb . (//.) Humorous writings. ( notice-usc .) 
3886 Tupper My Life as A. 30 Of. .schoolboy literaria.. 
let me save here . . one or two of my trivial humoristics. 

2 . =Humorali8TIo: cf. prec. '4. 

Humorize (hi/7*nior3iz), v . [f. Humour (or 

X,. humor) + -JZE.] 

+ 1 . intr. To agree or comply with the humour 
of a person or thing. Obs. 

2598 Marston Pypital. hi. 148 His clothes doe sympa- 
thize, And with his inward spirit humorize. 

2 . To speak or think humorously; to make 
humorous remarks or reflections. 

3600 Sir E. .Hocv Let. to Mr. 7 \ /A 24 Euerie iching- 
caretf congregation will . . be serued with an hutnorizing 
Discourser. 3884 Art flag. 'Mar. (Cent.), He had a little 
* mental twist * which caused him to moralize and humorize 
over life in a fashion quite his own. 

Humorology (hiwmorpdod^i). nonce - it'd. 
[f. L. humor Hu3iour -f -(o)logv.] The doctrine 
of the humours. 

. *835 Southey Doctor III, Interch. xiii. 340 Oh men 
ignorant of humorology ! more ignorant of psychology 1 
and most ignorant of Pantagruelism. 2837 Fraser s Mag. 
XVI. 664/x .Of humorology, psychology, Pantagruelism 
. . we shall dissertate hereafter. 

' Humorous (hwTnorss),**. Also 6-8 humer- 
ous, 7 htimurous, 7-9 humourous. [In sense 
1, perh. a. obs. F. humerenx damp, full of sap 
(16th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. (h)umoros-us^moist, 
wet, f. humor moisture, etc. In other senses, from 
Engl, senses of Humour. For the spelling and 
pronunciation see Humour sbi] 

+ 1 . Moist, humid, damp : see Humour sb. 1. Obs. 

(In first quot. with play on sense 3.) 

139 * Shaks. Rom. 4- Jttl. 11. i. 31 He. hath hid himselfe 
among these Trees To be consorted with the Humerous 
night. 1603 Dkavton Bar. I Pars t. xlvii. The hum’rous 
Fogges. cj6i* Chapman Iliad xxi. 386 AH founts, wells, 
all deeps humorous. i6t* Drayton Poty-olb. xnt. 214 
Every lofty top, which late the humorous mght Bespangled 
had with pcarle. 


HTJMOHB. 


1 2. Pertaining to tile bodily humours ( K! 
Humour sb. 3) ; of diseases, Caused by a disordered 
state of the humours : = Humoral i. Ota, 

3578 Burgiilev Let. to Hatton 21 Apr., in Ld. CampWj 
Chancellors (1857) II. xlv. 268 Only the withdraw in- of 
some bne tooth that is touched with some humorous caW 
1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. it. ii. 268 In all the three 
Degrees of Difficulty in Breathing .. some Humeact 
some Nervous, some mix’d. 1735 Chf.yne Erg. 

1. vi. § jo (1734) 60 Other, chronical and humorous D:C 
tempers. 2831 J. M orison in Morisomatta 382 Small Pox 
Virus, inherent.. in proportion to the state of your os a 
humourous affections. 

■ 3. Subject to, influenced by, or dependent on 

humour or mood; full of humours or fancies; 
fanciful, capricious, whimsical, hurnoursome; odd, 
fantastic. (Of persons, actions, etc.) Obs. or ord. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 177, I that haue b«ne louts 
whip? A verie Beadle to a humerous sigh. i6oj Kid 
Sp. Trag, 1, You knowthat women ofc are humurous. rip 
Lithgow Trav.i 1. 71 The fluctuary motions of thehumerouj 
multitude. 1653 Gauden Hierasp. 151 Built upon the 
sands of ’humerous novelty, not on the rock of holy anti- 
quity. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 54 r 1 Pall’d Appetite is 
humorous, and must be gratify ’d with Sauces rather than 
Food. 1823 Vaipcrga III. 42, I am self-willed, sullen, and 
humourous. 


+b. Moody, peevish, ill-humoured, outofhnmour. 
1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 1. ii. 278 The Duke is humorous. 
3640 Quarles Enchirid. in. 10 Be not Angry with him .. 
too often, Jest he count thee humorous. 3670 Baxter Cm 
C/t. Div. 250 Those that are of uncharitable, humerous 
peevish, contentious and fiery spirits. 1693 Penn fruilt 
Solitude (ed. 2) § 18. 9 He is humorous to his Wife, he 
beats his Children. 1842 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Lift 
(1870) III. ix. 342 Mr. Roebuck.. is as cantankerous and 
humorous (in the oldShakesperian sense) as Cassius himself 
4. Full of, characterized by, or showing humour 
or drollery (see Humour sb. 7) ; facetious, jocular, 
comical, funny. (Of persons, actions, etc.) 

170S Addison Italy (J.), Others [tell us] that this.. alludes 
to the story of the satyr Marsyas.. which I think is mere 
humorous. 2738 Swift Pol. Conversat. p. xiv, Whatever 
Person would aspire to be completely witty, smart, hu- 
mourous, and polite. 2756-7 tr. Keysleds Irav. (iriojh 
216 Mr. du Vernet drew up the following humorous letter 
. .to the Moon, desiring her not to shew herself next Mon- 
day. 1861 Wricht Ess. Archxol. II. xxjii. 230 A taste 
for the humorous is .. independent of national difference. 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butterjly Prol. ii, The Western 
American is always humorous. 

Hu-morously, adv. [f. prec. + -lv-.J In? 
humorous manner. a. Capriciously, fantasti- 
cally; peevishly, arch. b. Pacetionsly, jocosely. 

1603 Chettlk Eng. Mount Garni. B iij, Too humorous])' 
affected to the Roman' gouernement. i6u Core*., 
gearrement, odfy, humorously, fantastically. *io»u*u 
().), We resolve rashly, sillily, or humorously, U P°" ML 
reasons that will hold. 1753 Earl Orrery 
(1752) 127 Then follows the procession, most hup 30 / 0 ,,/ 
described. 288a Pebody Eng. Journalism xxiu. ijw ' 
humorously plaintive laments. 1895 R. F. Horton It * 
tug of Jesus 40 How humorously perverse the human m 
is in arguing against its chief good. - 

Hmnoronsness. If. as prec. + - n es ?-J * 
quality of being humorous, a. Fanciimn > 
whimsicality, arch. b. Facetiousness, joctilari )• 

16x1 Cotgr., Bizarrcric, fantasticalnesse, wyi' ^ » 

humorousnesse. 1684 J. Goodman Winter Eveit^ 1 J _• 
in. (1705) 91 It must be extreanr humorousness * 
Providence in them. 1727 Bailey vol. II, ’ 

comicalness, fulness of pleasantry, fantastical^* 5 - 
Tucker Lt. A at. (1852) I. 456 There wns . . sucli g ^ 
natured humourousness, in his countenance. . . l 

Engineers II. 333 He had not lost the humoroWD 
had procured for him the sobriquet of ' Laugrut'S . 

Humour, humor (hm-mo-i, yfi-naiji • _ e 
4 umour, -or, 4-6 humure, 5 -ore, 5 ‘” ’ , ' 
[a. Ah'. ( h)umour , F. (h)timor, ■ nr , n ’ 0< ' 
incur ( = It. umorc, Sp., Pg. htmwr) "« ' 
cm, more propetly iintor-cm fluid, moisture. 

For the spelling cf. Honour : l tumpnris now usua ■ ^ 

Britain, humor in U. S. The English formation. , • ,0 

humourless, hurnoursome. are here spelt 11 . l ve «$ 
and vb. ,* but the derivatives formed on a 
humoral, humorist , humorous, are spelt am ) 
humdfosus, etc. (This agrees with Johnson * ro3f! y 
pronunciation of the initial h is only of recent o » * 
still omit it, esp. in the senses under II • see n \ 

X. Physical senses. qk, 

+ 1. Moisture; damp exhalation; V3 P° ! ' ’ ; j,, ? 
138a Wvclif Jer. xvii.8 As a tree, that is ou< f,^o mC ,t5tur<? 
on watris, that at the humour [ L. ad httnierfirt,i 3 r j u 

sendith his rootes. — Ecc/its. xxxvm. a 9 • . n 
vafor) of the fyr brenneth his ffesh. C Innde. 

t. 790 That diche wol drie vp humours or 1 1> jlit 

Chapman Hum. Dayes Myrth Plays *573 I* 5 . c , ,^1 
hangs full of humour and I tlurke we shah h , <uC ^ e \o 
Shaks. Jut. C. if. i. 262 To walke ynbraced, anu ^ ^ 
the humours Of the danke Morning. jj Jardlf 

Mem. (1857) HI- 228 At Christmas last wc cu pj|Tprf 
find humour enough in the ground to P ,a ” * t i .x the Pot cl 
Virg. Georg. 1. 129 Redundant Humours 
expire. . . either 

2. Any fluid or juice of an animal orp J t -gjo. 

illlTil nr mnrhiri. (Chiefly Hi mcdix'a 


_... y 

natural or morbid. (Chiefly in 1 
logy ; now rare or arch.) ine 1« 

1340 Aytnb. 133 He yndj>, I fyPgios Whan 1'""'^' 
bodye. c 5386 C.auccr Jfun , Fv l,jV* 


been to habundant in a wight. . r 
it. xxxviii. 160 Notbcr in marche nor maRJ 1 1£) L< 
tlienne haue hal>ondaunce cf hum ore o R . j,j 34 
a dounc, 3553 E*>en Treat. A Vn* l Kci ' 1Ar 
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HUMOUESOME, 


humoure or ioyse which droppeth out of the braunches of 
the date trees. x6io GuiLLlM Heraldry in. xi. (1660) 149 
Either true and natural blood, or..somekindofhot humour 
that is to it instead of blood. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tecfin . 
S.v. As/era, The Wind-pipe., being besmear’d with a fattish 
and mucous Humour.. to make the Voice smoother. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Mistletoe , A flattish seed, .enclosed 
with a viscid, glutinous humour. 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. 
Med. (1790) 639 The cold bath.. occasions an excessive flux 
of humours towards the head. ^ 1833 I. Ta\lor Fanat. vi. 
198 Cold as marble solid as iron .. because there are no 
humours or lymph in their constitutions. 

b. spec. In ancient and mediaeval physiology, 
one of the fonr chief fluids ( cardinal humours) 
of the body (blood, phlegm, choler, and melan- 
choly or black choler), by the relative proportions 
of which a person’s physical and mental qualities 
and disposition were held to be determined : cf. 4 , 
and see Temper a ment. Obs. exc. Hist. 

t Black humour, black choler or melancholy {obs.). 

C1380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 169 Blood is moost 
kynuely umour, answeringe to he love °f God, hre obere 
umors in man answeren to bree ober loves. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. A\ iv. vi. (Add. MS. 27944), pere beb foure 
humour?, Blood, Flewme, Colera and Melencolia. 1581 W . 
Stafford Exam. Comfit, iii. (1876) 84 He answered me that 
choler was the cause of my sickues, and that hee gaue me 
those purgations to auoyde this humour. 1588 Shaks. 
L.L. L, 1. i. 235 Besieged with sable coloured melancholie, 

1 did commend the biacke oppressing humour to the most 
wholesome Physicke of thy health-giuing ayre. 1618 
'Demeanour Sir IF. Raleigh 52 Two Physitjons.. being 
come, could tell nothing of what humor the said sicknesse 
was composed, a. 1693 Marq. Halifax Lady’s N. Years 
Gift { 1756)37 If your Husband should be really sullen., 
let the Black Humour begin to spend_ itself,’ before you 
come in. i88x R. Routledgk Science i. 32 According to 
Hippocrates, the human body contained four humours; 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. 

c. With allusion lo the mental qualities or dis- 
position held to arise from these ‘humours*. 

1604 Shaks. Oth.^ m. xv. 31 /Emil Is he not iealous? 
Des. Who, he? I think e the sun where he was borne, Drew 
all such humors from him. 1844 Mrs. Browning Vis. Pods 
ccxi, One that drew Sour humours from his mother. 

t d. Used for the peculiar constitution or quality 
(e.g. saltness, sourness) of a material substance. Obs. 

i 66 t J. Childrey Brit. Bacon. 166 Along the Sea side .. 
lye heaps of Sand, upon which the people pour water till it 
contract a saltish humour from the sand. 1729 S. Switzer 
Hydrost. g Hydraul. 72 To wonder how Sea-Water shall be 
thus stripped of its pristine Humour. 

3. One of the transparent fluid or semi-fluid parts 
of the eye, viz. the aqueous humour in front of 
the iris, and the vitreous humour , which fills 
most of the space between the iris and the retina ; 
formerly including also the denser crystalline lens . 

1398-1615 [see Crystalline a. 6]. 1643 [see Aqueous 1 bj. 
x7io J. Clarke Rohault’s Nat. Phil. (1729) I. xxx. 239 
[The ray] falling.. upon the Superficies of the Vitreous 
Humour, 1831 Brfavster Ofitics xxxv. § 166. 286 The .. 
globe of the eye consists of four coats .. these coats enclose 
three humours. x86x Hulme tr .Moquitt-Tandon n. 1. 50 
A perfect dioptric apparatus. This consists of the aqueous 
humour, the crystalline humour or lens, and the vitreous 
humour. 187* Huxley P/tys. ix. 227 The two humours are 
separated by the. .crystalline lens, denser, .than either of the 
humours. 

II. Senses denoting mental quality or condition. 

4. Mental disposition (orig. as determined by 
the proportion of the bodily ‘ humours* : see 2 b) ; 
constitutional or habitual tendency ; temperament. 

C1475 in Pol. Rel. L. Poems 154 In my louewas neuere 
desaite, Alle myn humours y haue opened hir to. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 2x2 Thus He curbe her mad and 
headstrong humor. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Rclat. 
156 You know the severe humour of my Lord. 1654 tr. 
Martini’s Conq . China 222 Being of a bold and couragious 
humour, 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. A them 220 Having 
found our humours to be inquisitive and generous, lie 
studied all ways of gratifying them. 1775 Sheridan St. 
Pair. Day i.i, The corporal is the lieutenant’s countryman 
and knows his humour. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Pnrit. 1 . i. 56 
A fine old country gentleman . . with the genuine hearty 
humour of the race. 

t b. traiisf. Character, style, ‘vein’ ; sentiment, 
spirit (of a writing, musical composition, etc.). 

1599 Broughton’s Lett. iv. 14 Of the like Lunaticall humour 
are your epistles. 1674 Playford Shill Mus. 1. xi. 40 The 
Understanding of the conceit and the humour of the words. 
1686 t,ond. Gas. No. 21x9/4 Several Overtures or Sonatta's, 
containing Variety of Humors, as Grave Aires, Minuetts, 
Borees, &c. 1717 tr. Freziers Voy. 256 The Bass is made 

in France, to the Humour of the Harp. 

6 . Temporary state of mind or feeling; mood, 
temper. 

1525 in Thoms Anted. E. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 11 Hackle- 
witt and another.. in a madde humour.. coyted him downe 
to the bottome of the stay res. 1594 Shaks. Rich, iff, ii. 
229 Was euer woman in this humour woo’d ? Was euer 
woman in this humour wonne? 1596 Spenser E. Q. iv. x. 
50 With smyles that all sad humors chaced. 1676 tr. 
Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 97 The whole Company was in 
a very good humour. 1679 Penn Addr. Fret. \. ii. (1692} 4, 
I do not wrong the present Humor of too many in /his 
Nation. 1711 Addison S/ect. No. 26 P 1 When^I am in a 
serious Humour. 1773 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thralc 21 
Sept., We were by this time weary and disgusted, nor was 
our humour much mended by our inn. 1884 Pae Eustace 
33 That’s why you are in such a bad humour. 

fb. Mood natural to one's temperament; 
habitual frame of mind. Obs. 

3598 1 >. J onson {title) Every Man in his Humour. 1599 


— {title) Every Man out of his^ Humour. 1676 D'Urfey 
Mad. Fickle HI. i, Every man in his humor, and let the 
World rub. 

c. An excited state of public feeling. Now rare. 

3600 E. Blount tr. Ccnestaggio 99 It was not fitte to stirre 
up humours in Spaine. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Htb. 1. iii. 
(1810) 46 The taking of this great Lord breeds unsetled 
humors in these parts. 1659 Burton's Diary 1828) IV. 423 
These tymes, and the affairs transacted in them, give motion 
to all sorts of humours in the nation. 1761 H ume Hist. Eng. 
xxi. II. 27 The humours of the people, set afloat by the 
parliamentary impeachment . . broke out in various com- 
motions. 1865 Carlyle Fredk.Gt . xv. vi. VI. 21 Friedrich 
is deeply unaware of the humour he has raised against 
himself. 

0. A particular disposition, inclination, or liking, 
esp. one having no apparent ground or reason; 
mere fancy, whim, caprice, freak, vagary. 

(In this sense very frequent in late x6th and early 17th c., 
and ridiculed by Snakspere and Ben Jonson.i 

1565 Calfhill Anew. MartialCs Treat. Cross 94 They 
neded no more for hallowing of a Church, but a sermon, 
and prayers, in which peraduenture (that I may feede your 
humor) they made the signe of a crosse with their finger. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 23 These are complements, 
these are humours. 1598 B. J onson Ev. Man in Hum. 
iii. iv, Cob. What is that humour? Cos. It is a gentleman- 
like monster, bred, in the speciall gallantrie of our time, by 
affectation; and fed by folly. x6tx [Tarlion] Jests (1844) 
45 How now, dog, saies Tarlton, are you in your humours? 
and many daies after it was a by-word to a man being 
drunke. that he was in his humours. 1634 Laud Whs. 
(3853) V. 324 The humours of those men that do not con- 
form. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxii. 334 A wise man 
discards the predominancy of all humors »» for he is to live 
the life of reason, not of humor. X7X5 De Foe Earn. 
Instruct. t. iv. (1841) I. 88 And have you really burnt all 
your plays to please a humour? 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. 
Wks. 1842 I. 129 All which had been done . . was the effect 
not of humour, but of system. 2822 W. Irving Braceb. 
Hall xi. 91 The Squire receives great sympathy .. in his 
antiquated humours, from the parson. 

b. An inclination or disposition for some speci- 
fied action, etc.; a fancy {to do something) ; a mood 
or state of mind characterized by such inclination. 
Const, f of (obs.), for, or intin. with to. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N . x. ii. 30 My chiefe humour is for a 
tyrant. 1398 — Merry IV. 11. 1. 133-4 And this is true : Hike 
not the humor of lying: hee hath wronged mee in some 
humors. 1599 — Hen. V , it. i. 63 , 1 haue an humor to knocke 
you indifferently well . . and that’s the humor of it. 1660 
Wycherley Gentlem. Dancing-mast. iv. Wks.(Rtldg. 59/2, 

I am in a pretty humour to dance. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 2 r 1, I am not in Humour for telling a Tale. 175* 
Hume Pot. Disc, x.261 The humour of blanung the present, 
and admiring the past. X802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(18x6) I. 205, I am in no humour to reason. 1833 Lamb 
Elia Ser. n. Barrenness I mag. Faculty Mod. Art , Since 
the humour of exhibiting began. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rornola 
n. xxi, People very strongly in the humour for fighting. 

C. pi. Moods or fancies exhibited in action ; 
vagaries; fantastic, whimsical, odd, quaint, or 
humorous traits. (Now associated with sense 7 .) 

1566 R. Cox {title) Acteon and Diana ; with a Pastoral 
Story of the Nymph Oenone, followed by the several con- 
ceited humours of Bumpkin, the huntsman, Bobbinall, the 
shepheard [etc.]. 2667 Pepys Diary 9 Sept., The sport 
very good, and various humours to be seen among the 
rabble. 1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant's Acad. Ded. A iv, 
To shew the Apish Fashions, and ridiculous Humors and 
Conversations of someof our Town-Gallants, a 1763 Shen- 
stoNe Ess. (1765) 208 Observe the humours of a Country- 
Christening, and you will find no Court in Christendom so 
ceremonious. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Praise Chimney- 
sweepers, Rochester.. could not have done the humours of 
the scene with more spirit than my friend. 1850 Hawthorne 
Scarlet L . xxi. (1879) 2 ^3 Mariners.. who had come ashore 
to see the humors of Election Day. 

7. a. That quality of action, speech, or writing, 
which excites amusement ; oddity, jocularity, face- 
tiousness, comicality, fun. b. The faculty of per- 
ceiving what is ludicrous or amusing, or of ex- 
pressing it in speech, writing, or other composi- 
tion ; jocose imagination or treatment of a subject. 

Distinguished from suit as being less purely intellectual, 
and as having a sympathetic quality in virtue of which it 
often becomes allied to pathos. 

168* tr. Giannis' Voy. Bengala 142 The Cup was so 
closed, that ’twas a difficult matter for us to open it, and 
therefore the General gave it us on purpose, to divert him- 
self with.the humour of it. 1709 Shaftesb. {title) Essay on 
the Freedom of Wit and Humour. 1712 Hughes Sped. No. 
525 T3 Writings which o ice prevail’d among us under the 
Notion of Humour. 1727 Swift To Earl of Oxford , The 
priest. . shew’d some humour in his face. *728 — Intelli - 
gencer No. 3 Humour, .in its perfection is allowed to be much 
preferable to wit, if it be not rather the most useful and 
agreeable species of it. 2759 Goldsm. Pol. Learn, ix, Wit 
raises human nature above its level ; humour acts a contrary 
part, and equally depresses it. a 1854 H. Reed Led. Eng. 
Lit. ii. (1855) 63 The happy compound of pathos and play- 
fulness, which we style by that untranslateableterm humour. 
1870 Lowell Stud. Wind. 132 Humor in its first analysis 
is a perception of the incongruous. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. viii. § 10. 585 The strange deficiency of humour which 
Milton shared with the Puritans generally. 1887 Lowell 
Democr. 3 That modulating and restraining balance-wheel 
which we call a sense of humor. 

III. 8. Phrases. 

a. Out of humour : displeased, vexed, in an ill 
humour ; out of conceit or satisfaction with. (Cf. 
cut of temper.') So t in humour (obs.). 

xS6o Wycherley Gent lent. Dancing-m. iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
59/2 Don. You seem to be out of humour. .. Hip. For i 
my sake be in humour. 1683 D. A Art Converse 23 1 


The fall of.. a Glass, or some like accident, puts them in, or 
rather quite out of humour. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 108 
P 2 Out of Humour with my self, and at every Thing about 
me. 1729 Butler Serin., Self-Deceit Wks. 1874 11 ■ 481 Who 
would choose to be put out of humour with himself? 1842 
LyttoN Zanoni 24 The Cardinal is observed to be out of 
humour. 

b. Good humour, III nuiroun : see these and 
th eir d erivatives in their alphabetical places. 

IV. 9. Comb., as + humour-brethren (sense 
2 b;; humour -blind (sense 2 ), humour-loving 
(sense 7 ) adjs. 

a 16x8 Sylvester Paradox agst. Libertie 465 Then th’ 
humor-brethren all, hot, cold, and wet, and dry, Falne out 
among themselves, augment his miserie. 18x3 Sporting 
Mag. XLII. 54 Humour-blind, greasy-heeled, and broken- 
winded horses. 1897 Daily Nesvs 29 Sept. 6/4 A light heart 
and a humour-loving imagination. 

Humour, humor, v. [f. Humour sb.] 

1. trans . To comply with the humour of; to 
soothe or gratify by compliance ; to indulge, 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 52 To humour the ignorant 
call I the Deare the Princesse kill’d a Pricket. 1590 . — 
Com. Err. iv.iv. 84 The fellow finds his vaine, And yeelding 
to him, humors well his frensie. a 16 56 Bp. Hall Rem. 
JVks. vi66o) 302 Humouring our taste with dainties. 1689 
Wood Life 31 Aug. O. H. S.) III. 309 The quakers. .have 
been since humour’d in their nonsense, excused from oathes 
[etc.]. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 131 If you 
please and humour her properly, she will make and mend 
all your clothes. 1828 D’Iskaeli Chas. /, I. xi. 3x4 Acquiring 
popularity by humouring the present temper of the nation. 

2. fg. To comply wilh the peculiar nature or 
exigencies of (something) ; to adapt or accommo- 
date oneself to ; to act in compliance or agreement 
with ; to fit, suit {with something). 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 13 To Iigge off a tune at the 
tongues end, canarie to it with the feete, humour it with 
turning vp your eie. 1648 Milton to Lasves , The 

man That with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue. 
X712 Addison Sped. No. 414 rs Our British Gardeners., 
instead of humouring Nature, love to deviate from it as 
much as possible. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. 
xxiy. 188 The path is continually winding to humour the 
position of the mountains. X845 Graves Rom. Last) in 
Encycl. Metrop. 758/1 The dunces, with simple credulity, 
would swallow all this; the smarter freshmen, tittering, 
would humour the joke. 1851 Willmott Pleas. Lit . xv. 
(1857) 8x In reading this stanza we ought to humour It with 
a corresponding tone of voice. 

+ 3. inlr. ?To exercise one’s humour or fancy ; 
to imagine, devise. Obs. 

1605 Lond. Prodigal in. ii. All the day he humours up 
and down How he the next day may deceive his friend. 

1 4. ? To imitate a person’s humour. Obs* 

2690 Bentley Phal. Introd. 17 [He] had not so bad a hand 
at Humouring and # Personating, but that several believed, 
it was the Tyrant himself. 

1 5. trans. ? To give a particular character or 
style to (cf. prec. 4 b). Obs. 

1653 Walton A ngler iv. 123 This Song was well humor’d 
by the maker, and well remembred and sung by yuo. 
b. To give a particular turn or slight direction to. 
188s A theme urn x Aug. 136/3 To let the stream bear them 
[flies] on.. without that. .undefinable humouring of them 
which an angler occasionally gives. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 263 The patroon humoured his boat nearer in. 

•j* Hu’jnotirable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Humour 
sb. + -able : cl. fashionable .] Pertaining to or 
depending on the humours (see Humour sb. 2 ). 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont’s Oriat. 297 That hu* 
mourable and occasional cause in the Spleen. 

Humoural : see Humoral. 


Humoured, humored (hi/Pmwd, y/Pmaid), 
a. [f. Humour sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1. Having a (specified) humour or disposition. 
(Now only in comb., as Good-humoured, etc.) 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. I. 6 Some men (being 
naturally humoured thereunto) do prooue better souldiers. 
1621 Burton Anat. hi el. 1. ii. iv. iv. (i6sx) 150 He that mads 
others, if he were so humored, would be as mad himself. 
*75 1 Earl Orrery Remarks Ssvift (1752J 103 The free 
humoured Rabelais. 

+ 2. Fancied, imaginary (cf. Humour v. 3 ). Obs. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16:4) 462 Another (transported 
by this humoured Charon).. trembles at his supposed sights 
of the DivelL 

3. Complied with, indulged. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xi. The breeding of most Kings hath 
been ever sensual and most humour’d. X7ix Shaftesr. 
Charac. II. ll. i. (1737) II. 117 The most humour’d and 
indulg’d State. 

+ Hu’mourish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Humour 
^. + -ISH.] Liable to humours ; fanciful, fantastic. 

1667 L. Stucley Gospel-Glass xxx iv. (1670) 365 Humounsh, 
pievish lovers. 

Humourist, -ous: see Humorist, -ous. 
Hn-mourless, -orless, a. {(. Hovomt sfi. 

+ -LESS.] Devoid of humour. Hence Hmnonr- 

1 iI( S 7c”g, Humorless. 1E75 A ! ,ur - ft? 

One of these humorless sublime utopias. ‘ ot j,ers 

x 3 SepL 308/2 That total inability to see jourseif as otners 
see you. .the child of humourlessness- /Lre-^tewml 

Hnmonrsome, hmnorsome (bm m 
a. Also 7 -S huxnersom(o. [has pri cc . J 

X. Subject to or full of humours; fanciful, enp 
ricious, fantastic ; peevish, lll-humouted . Hr- 
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165$ H. Moke Entities. Tri. To Rdr. A iv a, Confusion 
of so great seriousnesse with so humoursome mirth. 1678 
Cddworth Intell. Syst. Contents 1. iv. § 24 The Divine 
Will.. not a meer arbiiraiy, Humoursome, and Fortuitous 
thin?, but Decencv and Fitness it self. 1707 Reflex. nf>on 
Ridicule II. 130 Abundance of People think to distinguish 
themselves by humoursome Singularities. 1742 Richard- 
son Pamela III. 267 This Gentleman is very particularly 
odd and humoursome. 1823 De Quincey Dice Wks. XL 
294 Every day he grew more fretful and humoursome. 1850 
Hawthorne Scarlet L. vi. (1879) 1X2 With the humorsome 
gesticulation of alittle imp. 1863 E. J. May Slrongcs of 
Netherstronge vxit. 76 Well, there, women are, forsooth, 
humoursome beings. 

2 . Disposed to humour or indulge any one ; in- 
dulgent. ( noncc-usei ) 

a 1876 T. Edward in Smiles Sc.Nntur. xiii. 275 He seemed 
to be most friendly ..and humoursome to the little rabbit. 

Htrmcrarsomely, adv. [f. prec. + -i.y~.] In 
a humoursome manner : see prec. I. 

5653 H. More Anlid. Alh. 1. viii.(i662) 25 Humoursomely 
and foolishly done. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. § 4. 
307 A thing intelligible, but humoursomly expressed. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. xvii. 183 To trifle thus 
hurnoursomely with such a gentleman’s moments. 

Humotirsomeiiess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or character of being humoursome ; 
capriciousness of humour. 

xd»£3 H. More Anlid. Atk. 1. viii.(r662) 22 [heading) The 
factious Humoursomeness of the Atheist.. 1750-1 Mrs. 
Delany in Life efr Corr. III. 24 Nothing will so effectually 
. .get the better of any humoursomeness (a strange word) as 
in the discipline of a school. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) IV. iv, 25, I never blame a Lady for her humour- 
someness, so much, as.. I blame her Mother. 1872 J. C. 
Hare in Philol. MuseuntX. 445 All Jhe weaknesses, humour- 
samenesses, and contradictions which are presumed in the 
situations. 

Hump (h»mp), sb. [This word, with its whole 
family, is of late appearance, and seems to have 
taken, c 1680-1720, the place of the earlier enttnp 
(Crump rtJ, It is first exemplified, 168 1, 

in the comb, hump-backed = the earlier crump- 
backed. So hump-back , hump-shoulder, - shouU 
dered, corresponding to earlier forms with crump-, 
are known before Hump sb., which is not in Phillips- 
Kersey 1 706, Bailey 1 721-53. Hump v. is of much 
later appearance. 

[H uvifisk in H. Crosse Verities Commas. (1603) Lij b, is 
an evident misprint for lumpish '. ) 

Hump agrees in form with LG. hump , hurnpe portion, 
piece, hunk (of anything), Du. homp lump, hunch, thick 
piece, early mod.Du. hompe fem. ‘pars abscissa', hompe 
broods ‘cuneuspanis’ (Kilian 1599). But these words always 
mean a bunch, hunk, lump, or thick piece, cut or broken 
off something, not a protuberance upon it like ‘hump’. 
Cf. however LG. humpel , h tint pel, height, knoll, knob, 
hump of a camel, etc. The late appearance of the. words 
in all the langs. leaves the question oF their origin and 
relationship undetermined. See Kluge, s.v. Httnipe, Franck, 
s.v. Homp . The English hump-backed in x68i might be 
taken as a mixed form uniting hunch-backed and crump- 
backed, since these were both in earlier use. (Cf. Hunch.)] 

1. A protuberance on the back or other part of the 
body, formed by a curved spine or a fleshy excres- 
cence, and occurring as a normal feature in certain 
animals, as the camel and bison, or as a deformity 
in man. Also applied to other kinds of protuber- 
ances in animal and plant life. 

3709 Tatler No, 75 r 6 The eldest- Son of Philip,. being 
born with an Hump-back and very high Nose.. These 
several Defects were mended by succeeding Matches ; the 
Eves were open’d in the next Generation, and the Hump 
fell in a Century and half. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. xoo 
The rider sits behind the bunch or hump, a 1764 Lloyd 
Cobbler Cripplegale's Let. (R.), Tight stays they find oft 
end in humps. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. co 
The breed of the urus,or those without an hump, .the breed 
of the bison, or the animal with an hump, a 2 839 Praed 
Poems (1864) 1 . 199 With a gash beneath his clotted hair, 
And a hump Uf>on his shoulder. 1839 T. Beale Sperm 
Whale 24 At this point (the sperm whale has] tv large pro- 
minence of a pyramidal form called the. 1 hump*. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Rot. 20 The thickenings which 
project out ivardly may appear in the form of knots, humps, 
spines, or ridges. 

b. A hump-backed person, nouce-use. 

3708 Motteux Rabelais tv. xlviii, 137 , 1 saw a little Hump 
{ petit bossu ] with long Fingers. . 1873 R. Ellis Catullus 
lii. a In the curnle chair a hump sits, Nonius. 

c. The flesh of a bison’s hump used as food. 

3807 in Spirit Pub. frith. (1S08) XI. 41 Humps have long 

been a favourite dish at the splendid entertainments of the 
great Lords, .in India. 1851 Mayne Reid Senip Hunt, iv, 

’ Yonder 1 * cried St. Vrain ; ‘ fresh hump for supper 1 ’ 

2 . transf. A rounded boss of earth, rock, etc. ; 
a hummock. 

XB38 Thirlwall Greece III. 409 The Athenian troops., 
mounted Epipotx, and reached the top, where it rises into 
a rocky hump called Euryelus. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vsu. 
58 Climbing vast humps of ice. 3871 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Europe vii. (1894' 158^ The rounded dome., forms the 
southern hump of the Vicscherhom. 

3 . A fit of ill humour or vexation ; sulks, slang. 

(Cf. Hump r*. t. Quot. 1727 is of doubtful meaning.) 

1727 Di; Foe Protest, dfonast. < Under many Hardships 

and Restrictions many Humps and Grumps. 1873 Slang 
Diet. s.v., A costermonger who was annoyed or distressed 
about anything would describe himself as having ‘the 
hump*. 1B97 U'esfm. Gaz. 18 Feb. x/3 Wcl) ; my boy, you've 
evidently got the hump.. but you must give up that sort 
of thing when I’m here. Mod. It fairly gave me the hump. 


4 . allrib . and Comb., as hump-ettrer, meat, rib ; 
hump-shaped adj. See also Hump-back, -backed, 
-SHOULDER, -ED. 

1807 in Spirit^ Pul. frills. (1808) XI. 42 A mandate to 
Calcutta, enjoining the principal hump-curer. .to buy up all 
the humps that could be had. 3836 \V. Irving Astoria III. 
98 The hump meat afforded them a repast fit for an epicure. 
i 85 x G. F. Berkeley Sportsm. W. Prairies xiv. 262, I 
found that it was the ‘hump-rib \ 3886 Pall Mall G. 

28 Aug. 13^2 The water is collected on a hump-shaped hill 
called the Knoll, and descends, .to the village. 

Hump, v. [f. Hump sb.] 

1 . irans . To make humped or hump-shaped ; to 
hunch. (Also •with up.) Hump the back (fig.), 
to show vexation or sulkiness. 

3840 Marryat- Poor fack xxii. It got into a dark corner, 
growling and humping its back. 1881 Miss Yonge Lads 
Lasses Langley 5 i. 67 Frank bad been used to bump up his 
back, apd put his head on his arms and be comfortable. 
3884 Bourke Snake Dance Moquis xxvi. 288 The cats 
humped themselves in readinessfor hostilities. 3889 Spectator 
14 Dec.85i/t She. .tumbles her ringlets over her eye3, humps 
her back, and makes her shoulders look sulky. 3895 
Crockett Cleg Nelly xxiii, Sal humped up the shoulder .. 
and turned sharply away from him, 

b. absol. 

3884 Stockton Lady or Tiger 'l etc. 108 He [the racoon) 
..come a humpin’ inter the house. x88tj G. Meredith 
Diana III. iv. 70 Danvers humped, femininely injured by 
the notice of it. 

c. irans. To round (a surface). 

3878 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit . VI. 734/2 The ‘humping* 
or rounding of scissors. 

2 . To hoist or carry (a bundle) upon the back : 
chiefly to hump one's sivag ( bluey , drwii), to 
shoulder one’s bundle. Austral, slang. 

1853 W. Howitt Two Years Victoria xiii. (1855) 1 . 226 He 
‘humped his swag*, in diggers’ phrase, that is, shouldered 
his pack. 1888 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms 1. xi. 
142 We put it up roughly . .with pine saplings. The drawing 
in was the worst, for we bad to ‘hump’ the most of them 
ourselves. 3897 Westnt. Gaz . 7 Aug. 3/3 He humped his 
load up country a bit. 

3 . refl. To gather oneself together for an effort ; 
to exert oneself, make an effort ; also, to pride or 
fancy oneself. Also intr. (for rejl.). U.S. slang. 

*835 in W. T. Porter Big Bear etc. (1847) 326 (Farmer) 
He was breathin’ sorter hard, his eye set on the Governor, 
humpin’ himself on politics. 1883 Pliilad. Times 35 Aug. 
(Cent.), Col. Bums said, * Now you all watch that critter 
hump himself’. 1895 Daily News 26 Sept. 4/7 When the 
weather of St. Andrews ‘ humps itself* it can equal the feats 
of the weather in Montana. 1897 Chicago Advance 25 Feb. 
263/1 Grit makes the man, the lack of it the chump ; There- 
fore, young man, take hold, hang on and hump. 

4 . tram. To give (one) ‘the hump* : see prec. 3. 

3840 Thackeray Paris Sketch-bk On some fashionable 

French novels ted. 2) I. 377 Did he not hump me pro- 
digiously, by letting fall a goblet, after Cellini ? 

Hence Humping (h»*mpii)). 

1878 [see i c], 3896 Sir E. M. Thompson in Proc. Soc. 
Antiq. Ser. n, XVI. 215 A humping of the shoulders or 
back to a degree that almost amounts to deformity. 

Htrmpback, hump-back, sb. (a.) [See 
Hump sb. In this combination, as in hump 
shoulder , hump may be taken as an adj. : cf. the 
earlier crump-back , nnder Crump a.] 

1 . ( hu'tnp-ba'ck. ) A back having a hump; a 
humped back. 

3697 Vanbrugh ASsoP ji. Whs. (Rtldg.) 373/s Who’d 
think that little humpback of his should have so much 
brains in’t? 1709 (see Hump sb. rj. 1731 Medley Nolben's 
Cape G. Hope II. 64, I have never met with one, Bull, 
Ox, or Cow.. with a high Hump-back. 3840 F. D. Ben- 
nett Whaling Voy. I. 11S Those who are deformed with 
hump-backs bear the greatest share of reputation. 

2 . ( htrmpback .) A person with a humped back ; 
a hunchback. 

zjtz tr. Arab. Nts. xeix. (ed. 2) III. 125 He march’d along 
as they did and follow’d Humpback. 37x5 Ibid, clxxxiv. 
(ed. 3) V. 67 That Hump-back is not dead. 1852 Motley 
Corr. (18B9) I, v, 139 Humpbacks and cripples. 3860 Gf.o. 
Eliot Mill on PI. n. iii. An ill-natured humpback. 

3 . —humpback whale\ see B. 

3725 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 258 Both the Fin- 
backs and Humpbacks are shaped in Reeves longitudinal 
from Head to Tail on their Bellies and their Sides. 3840 
F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 232 The Humpback is 
seldom molested by whalers. 

H. attrib. or as adj. (htrmpback). Having a 
hump on the back ; hump-backed. Humpback 
■whale, a whale of the genus Alegaptcra , so called 
because the low dorsal fin forms a characteristic 
hump on the back. 

in$ Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXI tl. 256 The Bunch 
or humpback Whale, is distinguished from the right Whale, 
by having a Bunch standing in the Place where the Fin 
does in the Finback. 1860 Merc. Marine Mag. VI I. 21 1 
Whales of the * humpback' species. 

Hump-hacked, a. [See Hump sb. This is 
the first exemplified word of the hump group : cf. the 
earlier crump-backcd. The stress shifts according j 
to construction.] Having a humped or crooked 
hack ; hunched. Also transf. 

x6Sr Land. Gaz. No. 1649/3 She has been formerly much 
galled under the Saddle, nump-backed tinder the Pillion- 
place. 3 2 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxiii. 439 This prince 
l Richard III] was of a small stature, hump-backed. 
3760 Mad. D’AfcDLAY/Tnr/f Diary , He. .has the misfortune 
to be hump-back'd. 184* Tennyson Walking to Mail 23 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 


There by the humpback’d willow. 1886 J. K. Jerome lij 
Thoughts (1889) 56 It might be hump-backed Vulcan. 

Humped (bwnpt), a. [f. Hump sb. 4 -a*.] 
Having a hump (or humpsV hump-backed, hunch- 
backed ; having the back or shoulders rounded fa 
a huddled or cramped posture). 

17x3 Addison Guardian No. 302 P 3 A straight-shoulder^ 
man as one would desire to see, but a little unfortunate fc 
a humpt back. 1756 Burke Subl. fy B. in. v, If the be kit 
humped, the man is deformed. 3836 Penny CycL Y. 541 
Thorax convex above, the anterior part humped. 38760. 
M ercdith Beauch . Career III. ii. 28 H e wanted an andttr.ee 
as hotly as the humped Richard a horse. iSXAArtAgt IV. 
40 Its gables and humped roof are picturesque enough ti 
please any artistic mind. 3895 K. Gfahame Geld. Ag: 4,- 
The drowsing peacock squatted humped on the lawn. 

Humph (homf), tut. (and sb.) Also 7 hemph. 
The inarticulate syllable * h’mfl’, used : 
t a. app. as a signal : cf. Humph v. 1. Oh. 
3681 Otway Soldier's Fort. iv. i, Truly a good Conscience 
is a great Happiness; and so I’ll pledge you, heiaph, 
hemph. 

b. as an expression of doubt or dissatisfaction. 
Also sb., as a name for this utterance. 

1815 Sixteen <$■ Sixty r. ii, Humph I . . her lips are of the 
brightest. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. ii, A half articu- 
lated ‘humph 1' which seemed to convey a doubt. 1843 
Hood Up the Rhine 75 My Uncle received this intelligence 
with a ‘Humph*. 1865 Kingsley Hercvi. iv,‘ Humph!' 
says the eagle. 1872 Darwin Emotions iv. 86 His humph 
of assent was rendered by a slight modulation strongly em- 
phatic. 

Humph, v. [f. prec.] intr. To utter an in* 
articulate ‘h’mf!\ 
fa. ns a signal. Ohs. 

3681 Otway Soldier’s Fori. It. i, 1 desire you to humph., 
and look back at me. 

b. as an expression of doubt or dissatisfaction. 
3814 Jane Austen Mansf Park xlv, After humphiaj 
and considering over a particular paragraph. i8u u 
Ritchie Wand, by Seine 70 Some of the polite Frenchmen 
humphed, and shrugged their shoulders. 
Humphrey. To dine with Duke II . : see Dike 
v. 1 b. So to have Duke H. as host . 

3693 Humours of Town 29 To make the World think he 
has been at a good Meal, when Duke Humphrey vas nn 
Host. 


Humpiness : see Humpy a. 

Humpless (hzrmpjles), a. [f- Hump sb. f 
-less.] Having no hump. 

1868 Darwin Anim. % PI. I. iii. 80 Blyth sums up em- 
phatically that the humped and bumpless cattle must w 
considered as distinct species. 3890 H. M. Stanley 
Africa II. xxwiii. 3 63 The cattle, .are mostly of a homiest 
and humpless breed. , 

f Hump-shoulder. Ohs. [See llmr f 
Here, as in hump-back, hump may be taken as an 
adj. Cf. the earlier emmp shoulder, . -shouldered, 
under Cbump a. 1 ] A shoulder raised into a iumip. 
So t Hump-shouldered a., having a hump* 
shoulder, round-shouldered, * cnimp'Shoulte • 
<33704 T. Brown in Collect. Poems (1705) 4 ° 
Luxemburg, who was Hump-Shoulder’d. lycqS'Mrr^ 
Bks. (1750) 27 His crooked Leg and bump Shoulder. 
Humpty (hjrroPti), «- [app. 
humpt, Humped, but the formation is anoma! lo , 
and may have arisen out of next word.] 
hump-backed. Also Comb., as humptp-Mtketg | 
<71825 Fokdy Voc. E. Anglin, Humpt, \ honch- i 
1889 H. M. Stanley in Daily Hews -6 W.!” .* 

“ • mountain] dipptd 


1858^. 


humptv western flank [of a 1 
lands tnnt we knew not by name as yet. 4 
2 May 6/5 Humpty backed (as they call it in that S 

Humpty-dumpty (hr’miHi da'mni),^ 
adj. Also 7 hirmtoe dumtee, -y. [It 1S , . 
whether the word is the same in senses 1 a 
in sense 1 the name may have been concoc e , 
of Hum si 1 3 i in sense 2 it is evidently 0™. 
from hump and dump, though this "’ould i>. 
give humpy-dumpy (cf. Humpv <>.), nru 
trnsive t is not clearly .accounted for,] , . 

A. sb. 1 . A drink made with ‘ale boiled 
brandy * (B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, a J 7 °°K - ^t) 
1698 w. King tr. Serliere's fount. L end . * 3 ! 5 
He answer’d me that he had a thousand such . c ... T ttl> 
as Humtle Dumtie, Three Ihreads. imniv-dumpT' 

1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. xiv, They drank humpt)*<J 
which is ale boiled with brandy. , „ 0 _- nn Jn 

2 . A short, dumpy, Immp-shouldeiedr 
the well-known nursery rime or riu » w 
below) commonly explained as signifying ‘ 

(in reference to its shape) ; thence aliusi ? oKn 
of persons or tilings which when once 
or shattered cannot be restored. 

r., 

, short clumpy P' 1 , 


3785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., 


humpty dumpty man or woman; a fATI Part in* 
cither sex. 1810 Gammer Gurton s Ga • . / 10 

[Not in Ritson’s ed. C1760 , nor dump‘-H l3: j 

i8ioJ Humpty dumpty sate on a wall, far.not 

a great fall; Threescore men and three-vor ' p AL tiwrti- 


sometimes me last two uno «»«• ■ 

horses and all the king’s men, Could not sell* pft tr.e A 

up again. 3848 Black™ Mag July 3 ? To yUrf 
Humptj'-Dumpty and to fail. , ti U mpty 

Looking-Gl. vi. 314 ‘I t’s very provoking . 1 
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said, . . * to be called an egg— very 1 * 2883 J. W. Sherer A t 
Home in India 193 She .. could not, by all the miracles 
of millinery, be made other than a humpty-dumpty. 1896 
IVestm. Gaz. 26 June 3/2 Now that the Education Humpty- 
Dumpty has tumbled off the wall, and is hopelessly poached 
for the present year, and all the king’s horses and all the 
king's men can’t set him up again, the life has gone out of 
Parliament. 

(In the nursery rime or riddle there are numerous variations 
of the last two lines, e. g. * Not all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men Could [can] set [put] Humpty Dumpty up 
again [in his place again, together again] ’.) 

‘ B. adj. Short and fat. Also allusively referring 
to the Humpty-Dumpty of the nursery rime. 

1785 [see A. 2]. 1828 Craven Dial., Humpty-dumpty, 

short and broad, ' He’s a lite humpty-dumpty fellow'. 1898 
IVestm. Gaz. 9 July 6/3 To set the humpty-dumpty conver- 
sion firmly on its legs. * 

b. Applied to a mechanical rhythm, as in the 
nursery rime. 

1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. iv. (1890) 128 The 
same humpty-dumpty measure of eights and sixes. 
Humpy (hzrmpi), sb. Australia. Also humpey. 
[ad. native Austral, oornpi , to which ‘ has been 
given an English look, the appearance of the 
huts [of the aborigines] suggesting the English 
word hump * (Morris, Austral Eng.).] A native 
Australian hut. Hence, applied to a very small 
and primitive house, such as is put up by a settler. 

[1846 C. P. Hodgson Demin. Australia 228 (Morris) 
A ‘gunyia’ or ‘umpee’.] 1873 J. B. Stephens Black Gin 
16 Lo, by the ‘humpy’ door, a smockless Venus! 2877 
Rep. Secretary Pub. Instruct. Queensland for 1876. 64 The 
school building [at Mount Brisbane] is a slab humpy. 2890 
Boldrewood Squatted s Dream xx. 247 He's in bed in the 
humpy. 

Humpy (htrmpi), a. [f. Hump sb. + -y.] 
Having or characterized by humps ; marked by 
protuberances ; humped ; hump-like. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. iv. (1737) 12 This Isle Bossart 
(or Humpy Island], 1811 \V. R. Spencer Poems 207 Your 
genius is humpy, decrepid, and hagged. 1886 R. F. Burton 
Arab.Nts . (abridged ed.) I. Foreword 8 The bellowing of the 
humpy herds. 2888 Co-operat. Neivs 4 Aug. 783 As the 
cars ascend and descend the humpy road. 1895 W. R. W. 
Stephens Life Freeman I. 249 Round humpy hills rising 
abruptly out of it. 

Hence Hirmpiness, humpy condition. 

2888 in Chicago Advance 26 Aug., Its back presented the 
odd look of ‘humpiness’ or ‘a row of lumps' along its 
length. 1896 Daily News 12 June 5/r Sleeves which, for 
humpiness and volume, excel even modern absurdity. 

t Hamster. Obs. [f. Hum vA + -ster.] 
One who expresses approval by humming (see 
Hum vA 2). 

. 1670 Eaciiard Cont. Clergy 34 To have the right knack of 
letting off a joque, and of pleasing the humsters. 

Humstrum (htrmstrzrm). [f. Hum vA + 
Strum v., the comb, being favoured by the jingling 
effect of the whole: cf. helter-skelter, 1 iurry-scurryi\ 

1 . A musical instrument of rude construction or 
out of tune ; a hurdy-gurdy. 

1739 Gray Let. to R. [Vest in Mason Mem. (1807) I. 285 
Cracked voices, .accompanied by an orchestra of humstrums. 
2763 B. Thornton in Ann. Reg. 245 note. This instrument 
[hurdy-gurdy] is sometimes called a hum-strum. 2779WEDC- 
wood jn Smiles Life xviii. (1894) 232 My girl is quite tired 
out with her miserable hum-strum [spinet]. 2822 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1803) I. 246, I .sat at my old humstrum, 
and boggled through.a given number of Bach’s fugues. 

2 . ‘ Music, esp. indifferently played music * (Og- 
ilvie 1SS2). 

Hum-trum : see Humdrum. 

Humulin (hirrmwlin). Chem. [f. Bot. L. 
Humul-us {Jupulus), the hop.] The bitter aro- 
matic principle of the hop; lupulin. 

2854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Humure, obs. form of Humour. 

II Humus (hitt’mz/s). [L., = mould, ground, 
soil.] Vegetable mould ; the dark-brown or black 
substance resulting from the slow decomposition 
and oxidization of organic matter on or near the 
surface of the earth, which, with the products of 
the decomposition of various rocks, forms the soil 
in which plants grow. 

2796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Picrrc's Stud. Nat. (1799) <74 

That stratum called humus, which, .serves as a basis to the 
vegetable kingdom. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 25 It was usual, formerly, to attribute the carbon 
or charcoal of plants to their absorption of the humus exist- 
ing in the ground. 1882 Darwin Earthworms Introd. 5 Year 
after year the thrown-up castings cover the dead leaves, the 
result being a rich humus of great thickness, 
b. attrib ., as humus acid , soil. 

2882 Darwin Veg. Mould v. 242 The several humus-acids, 
which appear, .to be generated within the bodies of worms 
during the digestive process. 3892 Black™. Mag. July 99 
The species of Palaqutum require a humus soil. 

Humyle, -yll, -yly, obs. ff. Humble, Humbly. 
Hun (him), sb. [OE. II line, Uiinas, - ON. 
Hiinar , MHG. Iliincn, Hitmen, Ger. lint wen, 
medX. Htintii ( Chtumi t Chuni), believed to 
represent the native name of the people, who were 
known to the Chinese as Hiong-nu, and also flan.] 

1 . One of an Asiatic race of warlike nomads, who 
invaded Europe ca.d. 375, and in the middle of 
the 5th c., under their famous king Attila (styled 


Flagellum Dei, the scourge of God), ovenan and 
ravaged a great part of this continent. • 

<2900 Cynewulf Elene 21 (Gr.) Werod samnodan Huna 
leode and Hredgotan, foron fyrdhwate Francnn and Hunas. 
Ibid. 32 Huna cyning. 2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 
226 The Companies or Armies of Huns, wandering up and 
down with most swift Horses, filled all things with slaughter 
and terrour. 1728 Pope Dunciad in. 90 The North . . 
Great nurse of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XII. 346/2 Under Heraclius [610-641] many of the 
Huns embraced Christianity. After that period their name 
is no longer mentioned in History. 1852 Ruskjn Stones Ven. 

1. i. (2874) 16 Like the Huns, as scourges only. 

2 . poet, (and in U.S. vulgarly) A Hungarian. 

2802 Campbell Hohenlimicii vi, Where furious Frank, and 
fiery Hun, Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 3890 Daily 
News 28 June 5/4 The Huns who are here [Pennsylvania] 
said to be creating a widespread dissatisfaction. They are 
engaged chiefly as labourers in the mines and ironworks. 

Irattsf. A reckless or wilful destroyer of the 
beauties of nature or art ; an uncultured devastator : 
cf. ‘Goth', ‘Vandal’. 

2806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi.xxxii. 
Visiting an awful Ruin in the company of a Romp of one 
sex or a Hun of the other. 289 * Pall .Mall G. 3 May 2/2 
The marauding Huns whose delight it is to trample on 
flowers, bum the underwood, and kill the birds and beasts. 

Hence Hum-like a., like a Hun, impiously de- 
structive ; Hu'imian, Hwnnic, Hwnnican, 
Humnish adjs., of, pertaining to, or like the Huns. 

2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 226 These Hunnian 
horses elsewhere he calleth them Hunnican horses. 2820 
Byron Mar. F'al. tv. ii. 143 Dyed.. With Genoese, Saracen, 
and Hunnish gore. 2865 J. Ballantine Poems 139 A 
thousand Hun-like hands are. On her Ark of glory. 2875 
Encycl. Brit. III. 62/1 Attila is described as having been of 
true Hunnish type. 2882 Ibid. XIV. 60/1 A Hunnic party. 
Hunch, (htfnj), v. Also 7 hunsh.. [Of obscure 
origin : but cf. Hinch v. If sense 3 belongs to 
the same word as 1 and 2 (which is doubtful), 
the sense-development may have been ‘to thrust 
or shoot out *, * to cause to stick out *, and hence 
* to form a projection or protuberance’. 

It is noteworthy that the first trace of sense 3 appears, 
not in the simple hunch vb. or sb., but in the comb, hunch - 
substituted in the 2nd Quarto ofShakspere’s Richard 
III (1508) IV. iv. 81, for the earlier and ordinary 36-i7th c. 
word lunch-backed, which the rst Quarto and all the 
Folios have, here, and which all the Quartos and all the 
Folios have in the parallel passage 1. iii. 246. This substi- 
tution of hunch-backed in the one passage might be thought 
to be a mere misprint of the 2nd Qo., but it is retained in 
all the five subsequent Quartos 1602-2634 ; and the word 
appears again in 1635, and becomes frequent after 1675. 
Then we have huncht back 1656, to hunch the back 1678, 
hunchback 1712, hunch back 1718, and finally, hunch sb. 
cs 800. Johnson 2755-87 knew only hunch vb. (in our senses 

2. and 3) and hunch-backed. With these words must be con- 
sidered hulch sb hutch back, and hulch-backed, in the same 
senses, given by Cotgr. 1612, which are thus earlier than the 
hunch group, except for hunch-backed in the Shaks. Qos. ; 
also the forms hutch back , hutch-back' d, hutch-shouldered , 
found 2624-1667. We have further to compare the some- 
what similar case of Hump, where hump-backed is known 
earlier than hump sb. or vb., or hump-back .] 

X. d’l* intr. To push, thrust, shove. Also fig. 
to * kick against * a thing ; to show reluctance ; to 
spurn. Obs. 

2598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Heautont. iv. v. (1607) 215, 

I will doe thee some good turne.. without any hunching 
[ac lubens\ 2619 J. Dyke Caveat (1620) 17 Would we then 
hunch at a litle bodily paines ? 3622 Bp. Mountagu 

Diatribx 52 God . . will send such curst Cowes short homes, 
and keepe them from hurting, though they hunsh. 2658 ; 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 15. ix. § 3 {1669) 145/1 Con- 
science is as much huncht at, and spighted among sinners, 
as Joseph was among the Patriarchs. 

2 . trans. To push, shove, thrust. Obs. exc. dial. 

1659 in Sussex Archzol. Collect. (1864) XVI. 77 [Her 
husband] Did so hunch and Pincht her, that she Could not 
Lift her armes to her head. 1668 . R. L’Estrange Vis. 
Qttcv. (1708) 148 Hunching and Justling one another. 1670 
Covel Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 204, I have been caryed m 
when Turkes have been huncht away. 2706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), To Hunch one, to give him a Thrust with the 
Elbow. 1712 Aruuthnot John Bull in. iii. Then Jack's 
friends begun to hunch and push one another. * Why don’t 
you go and cut the poor fellow down ? ’ .1715 Lady Cowper 
Diary (1864) 43 A world of shouldering and hunching 
People. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. i. 8 A great 
overgrown.. boy, who would be hunched and punched by 
everybody. 2755 Johnson, Hunch , to strike or punch with 
the fist. 2806-7 X Beresford Miseries Hum. Life xvm. 
xii. 136 You are stoutly hunched aside, by the huge carcase 
of a panting fellow, a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hunch , 
to shove ; to heave up. 2892 * J. S._ Winter ’ Lnrnley the 
Painter xi. 79 [The dog] hunching his large person heavily 
against her. 

XX. 3 . trans. To thrust cut or up, or bend, so 
as to form a ‘hunch ’ or hump; to compress, bend, 
or arch convexly. 

2678 Dryden & Lee GZdifus 1. 6 Thy crooked mind within 
hunch’d out thy back. 2738 Swift Pol. Comers at. 70, 1 was 
hunch’d up in a Hackney-Coach with Three Country Ac- 
quaintances. 1858 Hughes Scouring White Horse ^ iv. 62 
Peter, .kept pulling away at his forelock, and hunching up 
his shoulders. 2863 \V. E. Forster in T.^W. Reid Life 
(18S8) I. 215 Shutting his eyes and hunching himself up 
on the seat with hands clenched. 1892 Emily Lawless 
Crania II. 7 He sat .. hunched up, with his knees and his 
chin together. 

t>. intr. ?To ‘set one’s back up’. 

2873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington xv. 126 ‘Non- 
sense said G., hunching up sulkily. 


Hunch (htmj), sb. [In sense 1 from Hunch 
v. ; in sense 2 app. deduced from hunch-backed. 
Sense 3 may belong to a distinct word ; this, 
although known only from 1790, is found in vulgar 
use belore 1S30 in southern and northern dialects, 
in West Indies, and in New England. Cf. also 
Hunk in same sense, exemplified from 1813.] 

1 . The act of ‘hunching’ or pushing; a push, 
thrust, shove. Obs. exc. dial. 

2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) IVks. (N.), When he quaffing 
doth his entrailes wash, Tis call’d a hunch, a thrust, a 
whiffe, a flash. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 473 Sup- 
pose.. you should give him a good hunch with your foot. 
a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Hunch, a lift, or shove. 

2 . A protuberance ; a hump. (As to the late ap- 
pearance of this see note to Hunch v.) 

2804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 103 The com- 
mon draught cattle of India are distinguished by.. a large 
hunch, or protuberance, above the shoulders. 18*3 
Scoresby Whale Fishery 36 His back carried a huge 
hunch. 3828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 144 Camelus,. . 
back with fleshy hunches. 2833 J. Hodgson in Raine Mem. 
(1858) II. 306 The old birches have on their crooked stems 
great hunches and wens. 

3 . A thick or clumsy piece, a lump, a hunk. 

1790 Grosf. Provinc. Gloss, (ed. 2), Hunch , a great hunch ; 

a piece of bread. South. 3818 M. G. Lewis jrnl. JV. Ind. 
(1834) 359 Another bit of cold ham . . I ordered Cabina to 
give her a great hunch of it. 2823 E. Moore Suffolk Words 
180 Hunch, a good big slice, or lump r of bread or meat. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hunch, a large slice of any thing, as 
bread and cheese. 2828 Webster, Hunch.. .2. A lump, .as, 
a hunch of bread ; a word in common vulgar use in New- 
England. 1849 James Woodman xxiii, A hunch of ewe- 
milk cheese. 

Hunch, a - dint. [? f» Hu SCII vi] That shrivels 
or pinches (with cold). 

a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hunch-weather, cold 
weather, which makes men hunch up their shoulders, and 
animals contract their limbs, and look as if they were 
hunch-backed. 2897 R. E. G. Cole Hist. Doddington 149 
They [hops].. suffered from the ‘cold hunch springs'. 

Hunchback, hunch-back. [f. Hunch sb. 
+ Back sb.] 

1 . (h»’nfi b:e'k) A hunched back. 

3728 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 248 A Man with a 
Hunch-back higher than his Head. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. II. m. iii, One Lautrec, a man with hunchback, or 
natural deformity. 

2 . (htrnjibcek) = Humpback sb. 2. 

2712 tr. Arab. JVts. cxxiii. (ed. 2) IV. 35 The Story of the 
little Hunch-back. 2818 B. O’Reilly Greenland 186 A 
hunch-back .. about fourteen years of age. 2870 L'Es- 
trange Miss Mitford I. yii. 240 The only bearable hunch- 
back ofmy acquaintance is Richard the Ihird. 

3 . attrib. Hump-backed. 

2850 W. B. Clarke Wreck Favorite 181 The hump-back 
or hunch-back whale, .with a larger hump than the sperm 
whale. 


Hunchbacked (htrnjjbrekt), a. [See Hutfcn 

z;.] Having a protuberant or crooked back. 

1598 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 81 (2nd Qo.) That foule 
hunch-back’d [Fo/s. and 1st Qo. bunch-back d] Toad. 1635 
J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 145 The babe., 
was now growne hunch-back’d. 1678 Dryden & Lee 
CEdipus iii. i, To take that hunch-backed monster to my 
arms ! 2721 Dennis Re/ 7 . Ess. Crit. <R.) t As sty>id and as 
venomous as a hunch-back’d toad. 2809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 
283 A third. -is very much hunchbacked. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 410 The hunchbacked dwarf who urged 
forward the fiery onset of France. 

Hunched (hzmjt), a. Also huncht. [f. Hunch 
sb. or v. -t- -ed.] Having or bowed into a hump ; 
hump-backed; fig. apt to ‘set one’s back up*, 
‘stuck-up*. 

1656 Choice Drolleries 51, 1 love thee for thy huncht back, 
Tis bow’d although not broken. 1769 Pennant Zool. III. 
213 A very singular variety of perch : the back is quite 
hunched. 1804-6 Syd. Smith Elem.Sk. Mor. Philos. (1850) 
241 Imitating a drunken man, or a clown, or a person with 
» a hunched back, 2859 Tennyson Guinevere 41 If a man were 
halt or hunch’d, in him .. Scorn was allow’d as part of his 
defect. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirt. 1. 146 They do say. . 
that they’re strange, and huncht, and proud. _ 2883 Steven- 
son Treas. 1 st. 1. iii, He was hunched, as if with age or 
weakness. 

Hu-nchet. [f. Hunch sb. 3 + -CT.] A small 
‘ hunch * or lump. 

2790 Grose Provinc. Gloss. {td. s\ Hunchel, a diminutive of 
hunch. 289* Mrs. Crosse Red-letter Days I. £9 A hunchet 
of cheese. 


Huncby (htrnfi), a. [f. Hunch sb. + -Y-] 
laving a hunch ; flumped, humpy. _ . 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop v, I’m a little hunchy villain 
id a monster, am I ? 3881 R. B. Watson in JmfHitnti. 
oc. XV. 404 Eleven, .strong, but narrow hunchy nbs. 
t Hand, sb. and a. Obs. [OE. httttd sb. netit- 
: OS. hund, OHG. hunt, Goth, {hund), pL 
ttttda, the original Teut. word for too: pre- 
‘eut. *kmi 6 -m , Skr. fatam, Gr. (*) /rarer, L. cc fi- 
lm, O Welsh cant (mod. cynt)» OIr - X-’ 
■imtas, OSlav. CLTO siito, Russ. sfo. In Gothic this 
rimary form is found only In the plural /an . 

rija hnnda, etc., which is also its erthuary- usc m 
IHG z-Mihtml, dr! bun!, though nr. hunt occurs 
:te. In OE. hund was common in the sing, as 
ell as the pi. In ME., hund appears to have 
ecome obsolete early in 13th c-J 
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L — HUNDRED (OE. and early ME.). 

C893 K. ASlfred Oros. if. iv. § 4 Senatum cizet waes an 
hund monna, J>eh heora a;fter fyr[s)te waere f?reo hund. 
c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark vi. 37 Mi5 penningum tua:m 
hundum [Ags. G. mid twam hundred penegon]. riooo 
Ags. Gasp. Luke xvi. 6 Hund sestra eles. Ibid. 7 Hund 
mittena hwEetes. CI050 Byrhtferth's Hatidboc in Anglia 
VIII. 298 On brim hund dagum & fif & syxtisum-da^um. - 
c 1x315 Lamb. Horn. 5 Ysaias. .iwite^ede ueale hund wintra 
er his were. Ibid. 93 pet weren twa hun manna, c 1205 
Lay. 83 For hire weoren on ane da3e hund pousunt deade. 

2 . The element hund- was olso prefixed in OE. 
to the numerals from 70 to 120, in OE. hund - 
seofon/tg, hund- eahtatig, hund -nigott tig, kund- 
tPontig , , hund- endlyf tig (- relief tig ), hund-lwel/tig , 
some of which are also found in early ME. 

[No certain explanation can be offered of this hund -, which 
appears in OS. as ant-, Du. t - in tachtig , and friay be com- 
pared with -hund in Goth, sibunti-kund , etc., and Gr. -Ko»’7a.] 
C893 K. ./Elfred Oros. I. x. § 1, HU hu[n]de wintrum ond 
hundeahtati^um. a 1000 Czdntons Gen. 1741 Wserfaest 
hade wintra hasfde twa hundteontis..and life eac. c xooo 
./Elfric Horn. I. 92 Hund-teontb* fceara wees Abraham. 
c xooo in Cockayne Shrine 85 Hundteontis and twenty, 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 12 Hu ne forket he pa nijon 
and hundnijontis on pam muntum? cn 6 o Hatton Gosp. 
Matt, xviii. 22 053e seofen hunckeofenri} si5an. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 On pralshipe hie wuneden two and sixti 
wintre, and sume hund seuenti wintre fulle. 

Hund, obs. form of Hound. 

+ Hu*ndfold, a., adv., and sb. Obs. Aiso 
hunfold. [f. Hund + -feald, -/aid, -fold.] = 
Hundredfold. 

c xooo /Elfric Horn. I. 338 Hundfeald setel is fulfremed. 
CX175 Lamb. Hont. 21 Hunfold mare is cristes eie. Ibid. 
J47 Heo sculen underfon hundfalde mede. 

Hundred (htrndred), sb. and a. Forms : a. 1— 
hundred, I -rood, 3 Orm. hunndredd, 3-5 hon- 
dred, 3-7 hundered, 4 houndred, 4-6 hun- 
drid-.e, -ryd, 5-6 hondered, -ryd ; 3-4 hund-, 
hond-, houndret, 4 hunderet, -it, 4 hund-, 
hondird, hundyrd, 4-8 hunderd, 5 -urd, -yrt, 
honderd, -ert(e. &. 1 hundratS, -retS, 4 -rep(e, 
(-richt), 4-5 -rith, 4-7 -reth, houndreth, 5 hun- 
drethe, 5-6 -ryth(e, 6 hundereth, honderyth, 
-dreth ; 6 (9 dial.) hunderth. 7. (Chiefly Sc.) 
3-5 hundre, 4 hondre, 4- hunder, 5-6 hundir, 
-yr, 9 dial, hunner. [OE. hundred , pi. -red, 
-redu, neut., = OFris. hundred, -erd, hondert, OS. 
hundered (MLG. hundert, MDu. hondert[d), Du. 
honderd), late OHG. (MHG., Ger.) hundert, ON. 
hundraS (pi. -08) (S\v. hundra, Da. hundrede), 
corresp. to a Gothic type *hunda-raf, lit. the tale 
or number of 100 {-raj>, -rSJ>, related to ra])jan to 
reckon, tell, ra}jd reckoning, number). Other 
OE. words for 1 hundred * were Hund (q.v.), and 
hund-tiontig ~ ON. tio teger, OHG. zehanzng , ze- 
hanzb, Gothic taihuntehund, taihuntaihund. The 
word hundraS in ON. orig.‘ meant 1 20 ; later, 1 20 
and loo were distinguished as httudrad tolfrfit 
' duodecimal hundred ’ and httndrad tir/lt ' decimal 
hundred*. In English the word has been usually 
applied to the decimal hundred, but remnants of 
the older usage remain : see sense 3. The hun- 
dratk , -reth forms are from ON., as are prob. 
hundre, hunder, etc. : cf. Sw. hundra .] 

1 . The cardinal number equal to ten times ten, 
or five score : denoted by the symbols 100 or C. 

a. As sb. or quasi-sb., with plural. 

(a) In singular. Usually a (arch, an) hundred , 
emphatically one hundred ; in phrases expressing 
rate, the hundred. 

In (1 upon , fat, i/or) the hundred (in reckoning interest, 
etc.) ; now usually expressed by ‘ per cent.’ 

The constmction (when there is any) is in OE. with gen. , 

f »l M# later with of and^ a pi. noun. In mod. Eng. this is 
imited to definite things (e.g._ a hundred of the men, of 
those men , of them)', except in the case of measures of 
quantity, e. g. a hundred of bricks, we do not now use this 
constr. before a noun standing alone (e.g. a hundred of men\ 
but substitute the constr. in b- But a hundred is construed 
with a plural verb, e.g. a hundred of my friends were chosen ; 
a second hundred were then enrolled. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xviii, 28 HundracS scillinga 
[tfttj/xru. G . hundred denera; Ags. Gosp. an hund pene^a). 
c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxxix. [xc.] 10 peah Pe heora hundred 
seo. c 1200 Ormin 607B All swa summ illc an hunndredd 
iss Full tale, a 1300 Cursor M. 6977 It was na folk pam 
moght wit-stand, bat an hundreth moght for-chace. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 309 Twyes syxe tymes ten, that ys 
to a hundereth and twenty, c 1540 Pilgr. T. 50 in Thy Hue's 
Animady. (1E65) App. i. 78 A-mongst an hundreth.. of 
thes religyuse brethren. 1553 Gresham in Bnrgon Life 
(1839) I. 132 To lett upon interest for a xii monthes daye, 
after xiti upon the hundred. *575-85 Abp. Sandys Semi. 
(Parker Soc) 203 The lender not content to receive less 
advantage than thirty at the hundred. 1617 Moryson I tin. 
lit. 91 For gaine of fifty in the hundred. 1648 Nethersole 
Self-Condemned 1, A ij b, Not one of an hundred of them 
could tell. 1663 Gerbier Counsel Divb, About one 
hundred of Leagues. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 159 ’Tis 
above a hundred to one against any particular. throw, .with 
four cubical dice. *737 Hor. lip. 1. vi. 75 Add one 

round hundred. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 17 Apr. 9/4 
Tickets fabricated by the hundred. 

{b} In plural : hundreds. [OE. h tindred, -u, 
neuter, ME. kundredes. ] 


In A rith. often ellipt. for the digits denoting the number 
of hundreds : cf. units , tens. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark vi. 40 Hi 5a szeton hundredon and 
fifti^on. c 1050 Suppl. SElfrics Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 
176/26 Centurias , 5«alu, vet heapas, ucl hundredu. c 1*75 
Lay. 27830 Ofalle pan hundredespat to-hewe were, a 1300 
Cursor M. 8886 O quens had he [Solomon) hundrets seuen. 
CX380 Wyclif Last Age Chirche in Todd Three Treat , p. 
xxvi, Two and twenty hundriddis of 3eeris. c X425 Craft 
Nottibrynge (E. E. T. S.) 28 So mony hundrythes ben in 
pe nounbre pat schal come of pe multiplicacioun of pe ylke 
= articuls. 1542 Recorde Gr. A rtes 118 a, His place is the 
voyde space next aboue hundredes. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 1 10 Governours of thousands, hundreths, 
fifties and tens. 1617 Moryson I tin. m. 78 Great store of 
red Deare .. which the Princes kill by hundreds at a time. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1878) 52 One fly deposits 
hundreds of eggs. 1876 Digby Beal Frof. i. 3 The body of 
invaders is a regular army . . divided into 4 hundreds ‘ of 
warriors. Mod. Some hundreds of men were present. 

(c) After a numeral adjective, hundred is com- 
monly used as a collective plural, with the same 
constmction as in (a\ (Cf. dozen.) 

a 050 ByrhtfertlCs Haudboc in Anglia VIII. 303 prittij 
siSon seofon beo5 twa hundred & tyn. a xxoo O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 656 r 11 Seox hundred wintra. rxzoo 
Ormin 6071 purrh tale off fowwerr hunndredd. c 1205 Lay. 
613 Six hundred of his cnihten. c 1340 Cursor M. 13345 
(Fairf.) pe folk him folowed . .be many hundre & thousande. 
c 1460 Battle of Ottcrbournezbo Of nyne thowsand Ynglyssh 
men Fyve hondert cam awaye. x668 Hale Pref. Belle's 
Abridgm. 3 These many hundred of years. 17x9 J. T. 
Philipps tr. Thirty Four Confer. 105 He deluded many 
hundred of Women [mod. many hundred w., or hundreds; of 
w.) 1782 Cowper Loss of Boyal George ii, Eight hundred 
of the brave. ^ Mod. He lost several hundred of his men in 
crossing the river. 

b. As adj. or quasi-adj., followed immediately 
by a plural (or collective) noun. 

In OE. sometimes used as a true adjective, either invariable 
(like other cardinal numbers above three ), or declined in con- 
cord with its sb. The use in later times may be regarded 
either as a continuation of this, or as an ellipsis of ^/before 
the noun. The word retains its substantival character so far 
as to be always preceded by a or some adjective (numeral, 
demonstrative, possessive, relative, or interrogative). Either 
the sing, or the collective pi. is used, as in a ( a ), (c). Cf. 
dozen , which has precisely parallel constructions. 

C975 Bushzv. Gosp. Mark vi. 37 MiS^peningum twa*m 
hundreSum. c xooo Ags. Gosp. ibid., Mid twam hundred 
penegon. c xioo Vices $ Virtues 113 Swo manije hundred 
wintre. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2342 An hondred knifes. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22747 pehundret and pe pusand knightes. 
ci 340 Ibid. 10399 (Fairf.) These hundtrd shepe that were 
ther. CX420 Sir Avtadace (Camden) xii, Thre hundrythe 
pownde Of redy monay. CX470 Henry Wallace 1. 126 
Scwne..Quhar kingis was cround viij hundyr 5er and mar. 
X568 Grafton Chron. II. 83 Nine hundreth thousande 
poundes. 1579 Fulke Heskins y Pari. 256 A whole hundreth 
Popes in a rowe. x6xx Bible Trans l. Pref. 5 Within a few 
hundreth yeeres after Christ. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 2x6 A 
hundred and twenty five thousand times bigger. 1782 
Cowper Loss of Boyal George vi, With twice four hundred 
men. xBi8 Shelley Bev. Islam iv. xxxii, Many a mountain 
chain which rears Its hundred crests aloft. 1864 Bowen 
Logic x. 325 After one hundred millions of favourable in- 
stances, .the hundred-million-and-firbt instance should be an 
exception. Mod. The hundred and one odd chances. 

(b) Phrase. The Hundred Days, the_ period of the restora- 
tion of Napoleon Bonaparte, after his escape from Elba, 
ending with his abdication on 22 June 1815. 

c. The cardinal form hundred is also used as an 
ordinal when followed by other numbers, the last 
of which alone takes the ordinal form : e.g. 'the 
hundred-and-first 1 the hundred-and-twentieth *, 
'the six-hundred -and-fortieth part of a square 
mile \ 

2 . Often used indefinitely or hyperbolically for 
a large number : cf. thousand. (With various 
constructions, as in l.) 

a 1300 Cursor hi. 17031 He has a hundret sith Dublid pis 
ilk pain. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vi. xi An hundred of am- 
polles on his hat seeten. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868)131 
God rewardithe her in this worldriy lyff, hundred sithe 
more after the departinge oute of this world. 1513 DoucLas 
eEneis 11. iv.[v.) 2 A fer gretar wondir And mair dreidfull 
to cativis be sic hundir. 1573 J. Sanford Hours Bccreat. 
(15761 12 That one growing misorder breed not an hundred. 
1638 F. Junius Paint.of Ancients 66 Altered into a hundred 
severall fashions and shades. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversnt. • 

р. xlyi, How can she acquire those hundreds of Graces and 
Motions, and Airs? 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairx'ui , You 
and Mr. Sedley made the match a hundred years ago. 1885 
Times 20 Feb. 5/1 The hundred and one forms of small 
craft used by the Chinese to gain an honest livelihood. 

3 . In the sale of various commodities, often used 
for a definite number greater than five score ; see 
qnots. : esp. Great or long hundred ', usually = six 
score, or a hundred and twenty. 

1460 Househ . Ord. (*790) 102 Salt fishe for Lent .. at 204 
[sic, but 7error) to the hundred. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, 

с. 13 1 12 The nomber of the C. of shepe.. in some countrey 
the great C where .vj. Score is accompted for the C. x6ox 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edsv. 7/(1876) 61 Of somme manner 
of fish the hundred containeth six score, and of some other 
sort, nine score. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. v. 260/2 Ling, 
Cod, or Haberdine, have 124 to the Hundred. 1727-4* 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., Deal boards are sixscore 10 the hundred, 
called the long hundred. 1813 O. Bev. IX. 279 To take 
from ten to twenty thousand mackerel n-day at a price not 
exceeding ten shiflings the hundred of six score, or a penny 
a-picce. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1661) 16 Fresh her- 
rings are sold from the vessel by the long hundred (130). 1886 
Glasgcnv //* r . , 3 s* pt . A j 3 \ me ase (of herring] .. is five 
hundreds of 120 each. 


4. Elliptical uses. a. = Hundredweight 

1541 Rccokde Gr. A t Its ( 1575) 203 An hundred is mtiw 
soo, blit is ire pounde. 1743 Land, f, Cmmry Brrvr 
(ed. 2) 322 Three hundred Weight of Coals male bn', .' 
hundred of Coahs. 1726 G. Semple Buitdmgh (IVr'n--, 
This Ram is only four hundred and a half. ‘ 

b. A hundred of some other weight, measure or 

quantity. * ‘ 

1538 Vat ton Churchiv.Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 153 Tayd for 
ij hundryth of bords to make y 8 Church coffur .iiij*. viR 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 258 An Hundred of Urol beir» 
25 Bushels, or an hundred Pecks. 1703 T. N. City 4 (! 
Purchaser 214 Oak is worth sawing 2 s. 8 d. per hundred .! 
That is the hundred Superficial Feet. 1875 Bedfosd 
Sailors Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 367 Books of gold leafeonnh 
twenty-five leaves. Gilders estimate their work by the 
number of ‘hundreds’ it will take (meaning one hundred 
leaves) instead of the number of books. 

c. A hundred pounds (of money). 

1543 Becon PolecyofWarre Wks. (1560-3)1. 139 Thepre?tt 
.. maye dispende hondreds yearely, and do nought fork 
1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 11. iii, [He] cay 
dispend some seven or eight hundred a year. 1728-49 (see 
Cool a. 7]. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 11 June, I’ll bet a 
cool hundred he swings before Christmas. 1806 Sra 
Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) II. 150 It. .contained three tank, 
notes for one hundred each. 1855 Cornwall 257 Laying out 
a few hundreds. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 411 Faith 
and I have three hundred a year between us. 

d. A hundred years, a century. Obs. exc -dial. 

a 1656 Bp. HAU.Be/n. Wks. (1660) 298 Even in thesecond 

hundred (so antient . . this festivity is . 1883 Lcr.pn, Maf. 
Oct. 638 Since the last year of the last ‘hunner’, 

5 . In England (and subseq. in Ireland) : A sub- 
division of a county or shire, having its own 
court ; also formerly applied to the court itself : cf. 
County^ 4. Chiltcrn Hundreds : see Chiltern. 

Most of the English counties were divided into hundreds; 
but in some counties wapentakes , and in others irar/x, ap- 
pear as divisions of a similar kind. The origin of thediyuioa 
into hundreds, which appears already in OE. times, is ex- 
ceedingly obscure, and very diverse opinions have been 
given as to its origin. * It has-been regarded as denoting 
simply a division of a hundred hides of land; as the district 
which furnished a hundred warriors to the host ; as repre- 
senting the original settlement of the hundred warriors; or 
as composed of a hundred hides, each of which furnished a 
single warrior ’ (Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. § 45). 4 It is certain 
that in some instances the hundred was deemed to contain 
exactly 100 hides of land 1 (F. W. Maitland). T*he liunared. 
OHG. (Alemannischi hunt art, huntre, was^a subdivision of 
the gau in Ancient Germany ; but connexion between tins 
and the English hundred is not clearly made out. 

cxooo Laws of Edgar 1. {title) pis_ is seo &aa:dny$sno 
mon,|>^t hundred healdan sceal. Ibid. C . 3 And se tnan pe 
his forsitte, and bais hundredes dom forsace . - gcsylie man 
ham hundrede xxx peninga, and set h am afieran cyrre svxttf 
penexa, half bam hundrede, half Jam hlaforde. rxoooL«:« 
of Ethelred 1. c. i. § 2 Nime se hlaford twejen 1 xetreowe 
hegenas innan ham hundrede. ?«xt43 Will. 

Gesta Beg. xi § 122 Centurias quas dicunt hundier, et dra- 
mas quas thethingas vocant instituit [Llfredusj. »s 
Britton i. i. § 13 En counteer et hundrez et en Lourt 
chescun fraunc tenaunt. Ibid. iii. § 7 Be ameraer n 
homme en court de baroun ne en hundred. ^*3*5 ({v 
Times Edw. II 469 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 344 And me 
assisours, that comen to shire and to hundred Damneth 
for silver. 1450 J. Paston Petit, in P- Lett. No. 77 
In the courtes of the hundred. 1465 MafG. * A STt» _• 
No. 510 II. 201 Endytyd .. by the enquest of to 
hunder. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 20 In Yorkshire 
xxij hondredis. 1559 in Strype Atm. Ref. (1824) * • 7 a 
vii. 409 There is.. in every houndrethe one head coun 
X588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. 52. *£ 3 ^ i ^ 

City Madam 1. ii, Thy sire, constable Of the hun 
1656 Evelyn Mem. 8 July, [Dedham] a clothing to » 
most are in Essex, but lies in the unwholesome hu . 
1748 De Foes TourGt. Brit. I. 7 (D.) From hence f u 
FortJ there is nothing for many miles together ‘ 

but a continued level of unhealthy marshes cal^ led l *]* _. 

Hundreds, till we come before Leigh, x 765 BwC 
Comm. Introd. iv. 115 As ten families of freehol !llc ^ 

up a town or tithing, so ten tithings composed a P 
division, called a hundred, as consisting of ten u ‘ 
families. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hunt. LJ 
11. xxx, On a visit in the Hundreds Essex. *874 
Const, Hist. I. v. 96 The union of a .! i “ ra ^, o ;'2nddX«, 
the purpose of judicial administration, peace, an . h 
formed what is known as the hundred^ or *' / ^ 

1876 Digdv Real Prop. \. 3 It is impossible to tnc^.^ 
exact links of connexion between the hundreds . _ n j 
who constituted the sub-divisions of the L eutonic / ^ 

the territorial hundred of later times ; there can n ^ 
no question lhat the two are connected. r wdr«d 
Viet. c. 38 Whereas by law the inhabitants of t 
or other area in which property is damaged > iLt,] c in 
riotously and tumultuously assembled 1 °K' ll ' l cr . all j it 
certain cases to pay compensation for such oa flje 

is expedient to make other provision l etc -[ V. j? 
amount required to meet the said payments snai* . . 
as part of the police rate. xB88 Act 5* 4- 5* J ' . '^unty.. 
There shall be transferred to the council ofe pclfcr, 
The making, assessing, and levying of CO <’ 
hundred, and all rates. Ibid. 5 10 ° , c , W L V hundroi. 
sion of a county’, in.. this Act ..includes an> 
lathe, wapentake, or other like division. American 

b. A division of a county m the Bntis . 

colonies or provinces of Virginia, M{ ll 3 r, *J \ *hc 
ware, and Fcnns}’lvania, which still exi 

state of Delaware. „ . . ... /rVr ,„w Ar?* 

. *6** Ord in. Virginia 74 July in SttthHt >st. 2 efJt cf 
iv. 33 The other counal.. shall consist for the P_ ’ , air r, 
said council of state, and of two burgesses o . 
hundred, or other particular plantation. J&37 ^ Geot? rt 

of Maryland III. 59 Whereas the west ««« • t>Y* he 
river is now.. thought fit to be ert ^ cc L ,r l l0 A . . Penntfir. L 
name of St. Georges hundred. 1683 Cel. Lee. ten ) 
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21 Power to Divide the said Countrey and Islands, into 
Townes, Hundreds and Counties. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commit} . II. xlviii. 224 u_ote t In Maryland Jtumireds, which 
still exist in Delaware, were for a long time the chief ad- 
ministrative divisions. 1896 P. A. Bruce Econ. Hist. Vir- 
ginia I. 210 At certain intervals .. houses were put up, the 
occupants of which formed a guard .. for the population of 
the Hundreds. 

+ c. Proverb. Obs . 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 76 What ye wan in the 
hundred ye lost in the sheere. 1625 Bacon Ess., Empire 
(Arb.) 307 Taxes, and Imposts vpon them [merchants] doe 
seldome good to the Kings Reueuew; For that that he winnes 
in the Hundred, he leeseth in the Shire. 1682 Bunyan Holy 
War (R. T. S.) 297 They are Mr. PennyWise-pound-foolish, 
and Mr. Get*i‘ th’ Hundred-and-lose-i-the-Shire. 

•j* 6. A game at cards. Obs. (Cf. Cent 2 .) 

1636 Davenant Wits I. ii, Their glad sons are left seven 
for their chance, At hazard, hundred, and all made at sent. 
1652 Urquhart J civet Wks. (1834) 277 As we do of card 
kings in playing at the hundred. 

7. Hundreds and thousands : a name for very 
small comfits. 

c 1830 [Remembered In use]. 1894 G. Egerton Key- 
notes 137 Little cakes with hundreds and thousands on top. 

8 . tomb. a. In sense 1 (or 2). (a) attrib., as 

hundred-work, sawyers’ work paid for by the 
hundred (square feet) ; ( b ) in adj. relation with a 
noun in the plural, as hundred-eyes, name for 
the plant Periwinkle ( Vinca ) ; hundred-legs, a 
centipede; also with a noun in the singular, 
forming adjectival compounds, in sense Having, 
containing, measuring, etc. a hundred (of what is 
denoted by the second element), as hundred-foot , 
franc, - leaf, -mesh, - mile , -petal, - pound (e.g. a 
hundred franc piece , a hundred-pound note's ; so 
hundred-pounder, a cannon firing shot weighing 
a hundred pounds each (see Pounder) ; (r) para- 
synthetic, as hundred- ciiied,' footed, - gated , - handed , 
-headed, -lined, - leaved , - throated , etc., adjs. 

1855 Kingsley Heroes, Theseus 11. 237 Minos, the King of 
*hundred-citied Crete. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. Met. 
U. S. 264 A *ioo-foot shaft. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
m. xv. 142 The Scolopendra or ’hundred footed insect, 1742 
Young Nt. Th. ix. 922 Thy ’hundred-gated Capitals. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. lll.xxxviii. i3i.The hundred-gated 
Thebes. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev . III. 266 The 
*hund red-handed Briareus. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet ., 
Ciett cabcfas, ’hundred headed thistle. 2601 Holland 
Pliny II. 83 To bring forth these ’hundred-Ieafe Roses. 
i3ix A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp . (18181 345 The petals of 
the ’ Hundred-leaved Rose. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 50 
A bone breaking ’hundred mile road. 1692 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2831/4 Lost.. an ’Hundred Pound Bag. 1684 J. Peter 
Siege Vienna 109 Mortar-piece, a ’hundred pounder. 1842 
Tennyson Vis. of Sin 27 As 'twere a ’hundred-throated 
nightingale. X703 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 239 Some 
Sawyers claim it as a Custom, to have half Breaking-work, 
and the other half ’Hundred-work. 

b. In sense 5. Hundred-court, in Eng. Hist. 
the court having civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within a territorial hundred ; + hundred-man, OE. 
hundredes-man , the constable or officer of the 
hundred, — Hundreder i ; f hundred-mote, the 
assembly of the hundred, the hundred-court ; 
+ hundred-penny, a tax or payment anciently 
levied in a hundred. 

1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 508 Unless he could not in 
the Century, or ’Hundred-Court obtain any Remedy. 1789 
W. Hutton { title ) History of the Hundred Court. 2874 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 104 The hundred court was 
entitled to declare folk right in every suit. . a 1000 Laws of 
Edgar 1. c. 2 Gyf neod on handa stande, cySe hit man 
Jjam *hundredes-men, and he sy<53an ham teoSing-mannum. 
Ibid. c. 4 Buton he htebbe [>;es hundredes mannfes] gewit- 
nyssa, o55e bass teo&ingmannes. 1235-52 Rent alia Glaston. 
(Som. Rec. Soc.)2io Et namiat cum hundredmanno in hun- 
dredo. _ 1874 Stubbs Const . Hist. I. v. 102 On analogy.. we. 
may fairly maintain that the original hundred-man or hun- 
dredes-eaidor was an elected officer, and the convener and 
constituting functionary of the court which he held. 1839 
KETGHTLEY/f/x/. Eng. 1. 77 The Hundred also had its Court, 
named ^the ’Hundred or Folc-Mote. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. iii. | 3. 125 The CharteT was. .sworn to at every hun- 
dred-mote. 1x89-95 Charter in IVetherhal Register (1897) 
30 Et omnes terrie ad earn pertinentes . . sint quiete .. de 
’hundredpeni et de thethingepenl et de legerwite. 1293 
Rolls Parlt. 1. 1x5/1 Liberi et quieti ab omni Scotto..et de 
Hidagio..Hundreaespeny, Borchafpeny, Thethyngpeny. 
Hundred (as ordinal) : see Hundredth. 
fHundredaghte. Obs. rare. In 4hondreda5te. 
[app. an analogical formation after fritta^te, zixti - 
ajie, for OE. jritipcHie, sixtigode.] Hundredth; 
hundredfold. 

2340 Ayettb. 234 J>o h ct bvep ine spoushod.Jiabbeb bet 
hrittaste frut. po h c t byep in wodewe-hod habbep pet 
zixtia^te frut. po he 1 lokep maydenbod habbep pet 
hondreda3te frut. ..pet zed pet yil into he guode londe 
fructefide of one half to pe pritta^te, of oper half to 
zixtia}te and of pe pridde half to pe hondredajte. 

Hun dr e dal (htrndredal), a. [f. Hundred 5 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to a territorial hundred. 
1862 Collect. Archxol. I. 12 Single manors having a 
hundredal franchise were often called hundreds. 2875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 564 The ancient towns_ in 
demesne of the Crown.. possessed a hundredal jurisdiction. 
1897 Maitlano Domesday ff Beyond 93 The relation of the 
manorial to the hundredal Courts is curious. 

Hundr e dary (hD’ndrudari). [ad. med.L. hun- 
dreddrius: see next and -ary.] = Hundreder i. 


2700 Sir H. Chauncy Hertfords. (1826) I. 15 The Chief 
of them [Freemen] were Sheriffs, Hundredaries, and other 
Judges and Ministerial Officers in their, several Counties. 
1818 Hallam filid. Agcsix§-j2‘ 1. ii. 11. § 5. 238 Next in order 
was the Centenarius or Hundredary, whose name expresses 
the extent of his jurisdiction. 1850 Eraser's Mag. XLI. 
343 Every county had still its shire-mote, every hundred 
its hundredary, every tything and parish its wardens. 

Hundreder, -or (ho-ndredoi, -pi). Also 5-6 
Lundrythar, hundredour, hunderder. [f. 
Hundred 5 + -er 2 : in med.L. hundredarius. Cf. 
centenarius , centener , Centenier.] 

1 . The bailiff or chief officer of a hundred ; the 
hundred-man. 

[xz8s Act 13 Edw. /, c. 38 Quia etiam vicecomites hun- 
dredarii et ballivi libertatum consueverunt gravare subditos 
suos. 2315 Rolls Parlt. 1. 343/2 Qe les Executions 
de Brefs qe vendront as Viscontes soient faites par les 
Hundreders, conuz & jurez en plein Conte.] 1455 Paston 
Lett. No. 239 I. 330 The Kyng [Hen. VI. ] beyng then in 
the place of Edmond Westley, nunderdere of the seyd toun 
of Seynt Albones. 1591 Lambarde Archeion( 1635) 38 That 
Sheriffes, Coroners, Hundreders, Burgesses, Serjeants, and 
Beadles, have their Courts within every their particular 
limits. ^ 2607 Cowel InterPr. (1672), Hundreder,. .signifies 
also him that hath the Jurisdiction of a Hundred, and 
holdeth the hundred Court . . and sometimes it is used for 
the Bayliff of an Hundred. 2761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. ii. 
50 Twelve freeholders were chosen ; who, having sworn, to- 
gether with the hundreder, or presiding magistrate ot that 
division, to administer impartial justice, proceeded to the 
examination of that cause. 1874 Act 37 <$• 38 Viet. c. 45 
§ 38 Nothing in this Act shall take away.. any right or 
privilege of tlm hundredor or hereditary sheriff of the 
hundred of Cashio. 

2 . An inhabitant of a hundred, especially one 
liable to be impanelled on a jury. 

1501 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 150 All these that is at 
the end of the names ar Hundrytnars. 1543-4 Act 35 
Hen. VIII , c. 6 § 3 The shireffe. .shall returne in euery 
suche panel!.. six sufficient hundredours at the least. 2628 
Coke On Litt. 157 a, In a plea personal!, if two hundredors 
appear, it suffice tn. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. 
xxv. (1739) 42 In raising of Forces one hundred were 
selected ex singulis Pagis, which fir>t were called Centen- 
narii, or Hundreders, from their number. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. ix. 161 To oblige the hundredors to make hue 
and cry after the felon. ^ 18x8-48 Hallam fit id. Ages (1872) 
II. viii. 406 note. The trial by a jury.. replaced that by the 
body of hundredors. 1897 Maitland Domesday fi- Beyond 
288 In order that all the hundredors may have an interest in 
the pursuit of thieves, it is otherwise decreed. Halfshall go 
to the hundred. 

+ 3 . A centurion. Obs. 

c 1550 Cheke Matt. viii. 8 As Jesus cam into Capernaum, 
yeer cam an hunderder vnto him and sued vnto him. 

Hundredfold (ho-ndred&ld), a., adv., and 
sb. Forms : see Hundred ; also 2-4 -fald, 3 
-feald, 3-4 -feld(e, 4 -foold, -uald, 4-6 -foldo. 
[f. Hundred + -fold. Cf. ON. hundratfatda, 
MHG. hundertvalt , Ger. hundcrlfalt, -faltig. OE. 
had hundfeald .] 

A. adj. A hundred times as much or as many. 

c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 203 He shal fon per-to-yenes hun- 

dredfeld mede. c xzoo Ormin 19903 He wollde. .Hiss mede 
3eldenn hunndreddfald Forr hisegode dedess. 1552 Huloet, 
Hundreth folde, centuplex. 

B. adv. A hundred times (in amount). 

a 1200 Moral Ode 54 He hit seal finden eft per and hundred 
fald mare. Ibid, 247 per is fur pet is undret fald hattre ; 
pene bo ure. 

b. Now always a ( an ) hundredfold. 

CX320 Cast. Loz>e 1189 He that alle thyng may welde, 
Dowbled his peyne an hondred felde. 1340 Ayenb. 191 
pet god wolde yelde an hondreduald al pet me yeaue. c_ 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 112 Mare acceptable., pan if he 
gafe him a hundreth falde so mykill. 2797 Godwin En- 
quirer i. ix. 82 It diminishes them a hundred fold. 2840 
Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1854) II. 135 Armies which out- 
numbered them a hundredfold. 

C. sb. 1. A hundred times ihe amount or 
number. 

CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 137 Eower weldede seal eft beon 
imeten eower mede, and bi hunderfalde mare, a 2300 
Cursor fit. 17055 (Colt ) But o ioi an hundret fald, he 
dublid pe pi sang. 1382 \VvcLiFt7«*«.xxvi. 12 Isaac.. sowide 
in that loond, and he fonde that }eer the hundryd foold. 
1393 Langl. P. Pl. C. xiii. 158 He shal haue an hundred- 
folde of heuene-ryche blisse. 1526 Tindale Matt. xiii. 8 
Some an hundred fold, some fifty fold, some thyrty folde. 
1655 Milton Sortn., Massacre Piedmont, That from these 
may grow A hundredfold, who ..Early may fly the Baby- 
lonian woe. J747 Chestkrf. Let. to Prior 6 May, Seed . . 
which indeed produced one hundred fold. 

2 . A local name for Lady’s Bedstraw, Galium 
verum , from its numerous crowded blossoms. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 100 As the 
flowers are exceedingly numerousand clustered, our common 
people call the plant A Hundred fald. 

Hundredth, (hr ndredpl, a. and sb. (Also 4-6 
hundreth, 4 hundret, -re, -ride, 5 hondred, 

7 hundred), [f. Hundred + -th. Of late for- 
mation : OE.had no ordinal from hund or hundred ; 
ME. sometimes used forms identical with the car- 
dinal, as is still done dialectnlly.J The ordinal 
numeral lielonging to the cardinal Hundred. 

A. adj. 1 . Coming last in order of a hundred 
successive individuals. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 192/1 Hundreth, centum, centcnus.. 
centeislimus. 1570 Levins fi/anip. 83/44 Y« Hundreth, 
centesimns. 1630 Drayton Noah's Elect (R.), On the six 
hundredth year of that just man, The second month, the 


seventeenth day began That horrid deluge. 1631 K. 
Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 14 The one hundred generation. 
1842 W. Spalding Italy It. I si. 1 . 103 Extending to the 
hundredth milestone. 

2. Hundredth part : one of a hundred equal 
parts into which a whole is or may be divided. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23140 pe hundret [GStt. hundreth, F. 
hundre, Tr. hundride] part i mai noght mele. 14x3 Pitgr. 
Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 7 X > 1 sawe therof not the Hondred 
part, a 1600 Hooker (J.), We shall not need to use the 
hundredth part of that time. 2665 Hooke Microgr. . 213 
Not above a four or fh-e hundredth part of a well grown 
Mite. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. m [He] has not 
power left, .by the hundredth part sufficient lohold together 
this collection of republicks. 2833 N. Arnott Physics I. 39 
Compressed, .soas to have bulk about a hundredth part less. 
B. sb. A hundredth part. 

* 7.74 C. J. Phipps V oy . N. Pole 124 Divided, .by a Vernier 
division into hundredths of an inch. 1800 Young in Phil. 
Trans. XCI. 40 We will therefore call this distance 12 
hundredths. 2862 Mill Utilit. ii. 26 Ninety-nine hundredths 
of all our actions are done from other motives. 


Hundre dweiglit (ho-ndredw^t). [f. Hun- 
dred r Weight. The plural is unchanged after 
a numeral or an adj. expressing plurality, as many.'] 
An avoirdupois weight equal to 112 pounds ; prob. 
originally to a hundred pounds/ whence the name. 
Abbreviated cwt. (formerly C.). 

Locally it has varied from xoo to 220 lb.; ‘in the United 
States a hundredweight is now commonly understood as 
100 pounds’ {Cent. Diet.). 

[1542 see Hundred 4 a.] 2577 Harrison England m. i. 
(1877) 11. 4 Such [horsesj as are kept also for burden, will 
carte foure hundred weight commonHe. 2672 Petty Pol. 
Anat. {1691) 53 The said quantity of ft! ilk will make 2J C. 
of Raw-Milk-Cheese, and 1 C. of Whey-Butter. 2700 T. 
Brown tr. Frcsny's Amusem. Ser. Com. 65 [She] could 
as soon fly with a Hundred Weight of Lead at her Heels. 
2858 Greener Gunnery 303 An anchor-shank weighing some 
hundredweights. 1862 Ansted Channel 1 st. iv. App. A 
(ed. 2) 564 The Jersey local hundred weight consists of 104 
Jersey pounds, and the Guernsey hundred weight of 100 
Guernsey pounds. 1895 ’limes 6 Mar. 10/6 The hundred- 
weight of certain kinds of cheese was 112 lb. and of others 
120 lb. 

attrib. 2883 P. S. Robinson Saints ff Sinners 253 Hun- 
dredweight blocks of silver bullion. 
tHune. Haul. Obs. Also 7 *SV. huin. [In 
Layamon, app. a. ON. hitn-n knob at the mast- 
head ; in later use prob. a. F. hune (from Norse) 
in same sense. Cf. Hound sb . 2 J = Hound sb. 2 1 . 

c 1205 Lav. 28978 Sell heo drojen to hune. a 2605 Mont- 
gomerie Misc. Pocnts xlviii. 93 Vp uent our saillis, tauntit 
to the hums. 2764 Veilkt in Phil. Trans. LIV. 286 The 
main-top-mast had great pieces carried from it, from the 
hunes down to the cap, at the head of the main-mast. 
Hune, var. of Hone sb.- Obs., delay. Hun- 
frame, var. Unframe Obs., evil, disadvantage. 
Hunfysh, obs. f. Houndfish. 

Hung (h vsj),ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Hang v.] 

1. Suspended, attached so as to hang down, etc. ; 
see the vb. Often with qualification, as well, ill, 

2663 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. 97 Annulet, a thing hung 
about the neck. 2678 Quack's Acad. 6 A Tongue well hung. 
1772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 26 June, The carriage is.. well 
hung. 1894 Athcnxum 22 Sept. 393/2 In all hung window 
sashes means should be adopted to permit both the sashes 
being removed. 

"b. Of meat : Suspended in the air to be cured 
by drying, or (in the case of game) to become 
1 high \ 

2655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Ivtprov.' (1746) 349 
Country-labourers, accustomed to feed usually upon hung 
Beef. 2772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 106 Old ewe- 
mutton, hung-meat, and household bread. ^ 2833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxiii, A piece of hung beef, and six loaves. 2863 
Mom. Star 1 Jan. 5, I have heard Dr. Hill’s evidence as 
to hung game being unwholesome and unfit for food. 

2 . burnished or decorated with hanging things, 

2648 Gage I Vest Ind. 16 All her masts and tacklings hung 

with paper Lanthornes. 2791 Trans. Soc. Arts IX. 33 
They [peas] grew rapidly and were very well hung. 1849 
Macau j^y Hist. Eng. iii. I. 285 At the larger houses of 
entertainment were to be found beds hung with silk. 
d*"b. Having pendent organs. Obs. 

2642 Best Farm. Bks % (Surtees' 1 Hunge tuppes are such 
as have both the stones in the codde. c 2645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) I. 32 They cut off his genitories, (and they say he was 
hung like an ass). 2685 Lond. Gaz. No. 1998/4 A large 
Hound Bitch.. pretty well hung, all -white. 2785 Grose 
Diet. Vulg. T., IVell-hung. 

Hung (hrq), pa. t. and pple. of Hang v. 
f Hu’ngar. Obs. [a. Ger. U it gar, med.L. 
Hungarus Hungarian.] 

1. A Hungarian. 

2606 G. \V[oodcockf] tr. Hist. Ivstine Iivja, A while 
after, himself was ouercome by the said Hungars. 

2. A gold coin of Hungary. Also Hungar-douar. 

2650 Fuller Pisgah iv. iL ^*H_ungar-dollar>, which are 

refined to the standard of Hungarian gold. .* . 

Acc. City Prusa in Phil. Trans XIV. 44* ^cchin^amd 
Hungars for Gold, and Spanish Dolbirs a . Trade 
Silver, .pass current among them. i 7 Sf anti 

Huugar, or Hongre, a gold com struck lo Hunjan^ and 
al<o a money of accompt, worth about a cr 

Hungarian (fartjge-'rian), nnd sb. [f. mcd.D. 

Hungaria Hungary.] rrf * 

1. Of, belonging to, or native of Hungary. Ap- 
plied to things orig. made or reared in Hnngary, as 
J{,m S aria„kcru,jr- Hu,: S ana» Icham, 
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the resinous product of the Carpathian pine, Pimts 
Mugho or Pumilio ; Hungarian bowls, a kind of 
amalgamating machine, orig. used in the gold 
mines of Schemnitz ; Hungarian machine, a hy- 
draulic machine on the principle of Hero’s foun- 
tain: seequot.; Hungarian water, Hungary water. 

x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ir. 48 The Hungarian coine 
is round. 1632 LlTHGOW Tretv. ix. 41s The Hungarian 
miles are the longest upon earth, a 1688 Villters (Dk. 
Buckhm.1 Ep. to Julian Wks. 1705 II. 92 Such Carbuncles 
. . As no Hungarian Water can Redress. 1829 Nat. Philos. , 
Hydraulics ii. 17 (U. K. S.) The Hungarian, machine, so 
called from its having been employed in draining a mine at 
Chemnitz, in Hungary, produces its action by the conden- 
sation of a confined portion of air produced by the descent 
of a high Column of water contained in a pipe. 1882 Garden 
13 May 322/1 Hungarian Lilac will shortly be in bloom. • 
f 2 . Thievish, marauding ; needy, beggarly (with 
play on hungry : cf. B. 2 ; see Nares). Obs. slang. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. iii. 23 O base hungarian wight : 
wilt y“ the spigot wield? 1608 Merry Devil Edmonton 
(1617) Divb, Come yee Hungarian pUchers, we are once 
more come under the zona torrida of the forest. 

B. sb. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Hungary, a Magyar ; 
a Hungarian horse ; the language of Hungary. 

1553 {title) A dialoge of comfort against tribulacion, made 
by Syr-Thomas More Knyght, and set foorth by the name 
of an Hungarien. 16x5 in Devon Iss. Excheq . Jos. I (1836) 
3x8 One other gray gelding, instead of one of the Hunga- 
rians given to the Queen. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 1. i. 

§ 3. 4 The Hungarian [language], used in the greatest part 
of that Kingdom. 1841 W. Spalding Italy <5- It. I si. II. 83 
Fresh invasions of the Saracens, to whom were now added 
the Hungarians from the north, 
f 2 . (With play on hunger.) A hungry person, 
a great eater : cf. A. 2. Obs. slang. 

1600-12 Rowlands Four Knaves (Percy Soc.) 110 A 
monstrous eater. .Invited ..unto a gentleman, Who long’d 
to 'see the same hungarian, And note his feeding. 1608 
Merry Dei>il Edmonton (1617) C ij, Away, I .. must tend 
the Hungarions. 1632 D. Lupton London iii. 12 The 
middle lie [of St. Paul’s] is much frequented at noone with 
a Company of Hungarians, not walking so much for Recrea- 
tion, as neede. 

t Hnngaric (huqgre'rik), a. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
Hungaric-us : cf. Hungary.] = Hungarian a. 1. 
Jfungaric fever : an old name for typhus fever. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. 327 Hungarick feaver, 
which is.. malignant and contagious. 1694 Salmon Bates' 
Disp. (17x3) 473/2 It is good against a Hungarick Fever, 
which is a kind of sweating Sickness. 

t Htuigarish, a. Obs. rare. [f. next + -isn.] 

^Hungarian. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivsline LI ij'a, By Ills wife 
of the Hungarish race hee had one sonne. 

Hungary (htnjgari). [ad. med.L. Ifungaria 
(F. Hongrie ), f. Hungari, Ungari, Ungri , Ugri 
(cf. Ugbian), med.Gr. Ovyypoi, Ger. Ungar-n , 
names applied to the Hungarians, who call them- 
selves Magyars.] The name of a country and 
kingdom of central Europe, now forming, with 
several dependent provinces, the eastern or trans- 
Leithandivision ofthe Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Used allrib. as in Huttgaiy water: see quots. 

1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife v, vi, Your bottle of Hungary 
water to your lady. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Queen of 
Hungry Water, a Spirit of Wine fill’d with the more es- 
sential part of Rosemary-flowers. 2727-41 Chambers Cycl., 
Hungary Water , .a distilled water, denominated from a 
queen of Hungary, for whose use it was first prepared;., 
made of rosemary flowers infused in rectified spirit of wine, 
and thus distilled. Sporting Mag. XLII. 129 Hungary 
waters . . were brought to recover the gentleman. 
Hungary, obs. form of Hungry. 

Hunger (h 27 4 qg 3 j), sb. Forms: 1 hungor, 
1-5 hungur, 1- hunger; (also 3 hounguer, 
{Orm.) hunngerr, 3-5 unger, 4 hungire, -yr, 
honggir, houngur, 4-5 hongur, -yr(e, 4-6 
hungre, -ir, honger, houuger, 5- hongre, -ir). 
[OE. hungor , - ur = OS. hungar , MDu. kongher 
(Du. honger), OHG. hungar, (MHG., Ger. hun- 
ger), ON. hungry (Sw., Da. hunger)'.— OTent. 
*huygru-s ; cf. Goth, huggrjan to hunger; the 
actual Goth. sb. was hilhrus, corresp. to an OTeut. 
*hut/hru-s ; these imply pre-Teutonic *kuykru- J 
*ktjkrtU. Cf. Lith. kankh torment, kefikti to 
ache, Gr. (gloss) Ktynu = -navy ; see Kluge, and 
Zupitza German. Gutturale .] 

1 . The uneasy or painful sensation caused by 
want of food ; craving appetite. Also, the ex- 
hausted condition caused by want of food. 

c B25 Vesp. Psalter lvni. 15 [Hr. 14] Hungur SrovmS. 
a 900 Cynewulf Crist 1660 in Exeter Bk., Nis {’.tr hungor 
ne burst step ne swar le^er. c 1050 Sti/pi. FE If rids Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 172/3 Fames , u el Pcptna, hunger. 1154 
O. E. Chron . an. 1137 T 3 Wrecce^ men sturuen of hungxr. 
a xzoo Moral Ode 231 On helle is vnger & perst. cxaoo 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 2/54 For Strong hounguer he criede louefe. 
0375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus S8 Till ner for hungyre be 
gaste he salde. a 1400-50 Alexander 4608 ye bot fede ?ow 
with frute at flays no}t }Oure bongir. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 8 What nedeth meet there where shall be 
no hunger? 1568 Grafton Chron . II. 35 After that he 
would never eatc nor drinke, but pyned away for hunger 
and sorow. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 11614) 836 Very 
patient of labour and hunger, feasting if they nave where- 


with ..and fasting other- whiles. 1791 Mrs. Radclifpe 
Rom. Forest ii, A repast which hunger and fatigue made 
delicious. 1858 LvrroN What will he do 1. iii, I have the 
hunger of a wolf. 

b. personified or represented as an agent. 

ci 000 Andreas 1089 (Gr.) Hungreson wenum blates beod- 
gsestes. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. vn. 288 Fedde hunger 
georne With good Ale. 1393 Ibid. C. ix. 177 Honger have 
mercy of hem, and lete me geve hem benes. 1613 ^Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614)862 Some perishing in the devouring jawes 
of the Ocean, and others in their selfe-devouring Mawes of 
Hunger. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11776) II. 125 Hunger 
is a much more powerful enemy to man than watchfulness, 
and kills him much sooner. 1894 H. Drummond A scent 
Man 251 The parent of all industries is Hunger. 

c. Proverbs. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1B67) 39^ Some saie, and I feele, 
hunger perceth stone wall. 1555 Eden Decades 62 viarg 
Hunger is the best sauce. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. 1. 210. 1608 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 780 Hunger breaketh stone-walls, 
and hard need makes the old wife trot. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 12 Had they not so good a sauce as hunger. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe 11. ii, Hunger knows no friend. 

2 . Want or scarcity of food in a country, etc . ; 
dearth ; famine. Obs. or arch. 

rxooo /Elfric Gen. xli. 30 Hunger fondeb ealle eorban. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 7 Mann-cwealmas bee's and 
hungras . . and eorban styrunga. a 1046 O. E. Chron. (MS. 
C) an. 976 On bys seare wpes se miccla hupgor on Ajigel 
cynne. C1250 Gen. <5* Ex. 2150 Ghe $er him two childer 
bar, Or men wurS of Sat hunger war. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II. 441 In his dayes fil a greet honger in b e lond of 
Israel. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cii. (1482) 83 The englyssh 
peple that were escaped the grete honger and mortalyte. 
1559 Homilies 1. Swearing xi. (1859) 78 God .. sent an uni- 
versal hunger upon the whole country. 1600 Holland Livy 
iv. 147 These calamities began with hunger. 1847 W. E. 
Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. vi. 196 When we 
entered a village [in Ireland] our first question was, ‘ How 
many deaths?’ ‘The hunger has been there’, was every- 
where the ciy- 

3 . transf. and Jig. Strong desire or craving. 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 45 b, That cursed hungre 
of golde and execrable thirst of lucre. 1656-9 B. Harris 
Parival's Iron Age 4 The insatiable hunger of mony hath 
vayled. .their understanding. 1860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI, 
1. v, This need of love— this hunger of the heart. 1880 
Tennyson Battle Brunanburh xv, Earls that were lured 
by the Hunger of glory. 1889 Ruskin Prceterita III. 43 A 
fit took me of hunger for city life again. 1897 Daily News 
24 Sept. 8/3 This so-called ‘land hunger’ might prevail in 

f iarts of Ireland where the possession of a small piece of 
and was absolutely necessary. 

\\ erroneously for hungri , Hungry. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5094 (Cott.) Fiue yeir obis hunger tide 
[other MSS. hungre, -ry, -ery]. c 1300 Ibid. 20121 (Edin.) 
Nakid and hunger [other MSS. hungry, hongry] sco dad 
and fed. 02485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 1934 pe hungor and 
be thorsty. 

4 . alt rib. and Comb. a. Of, belonging to, con- 
nected with, or characteristic of hunger, as hunger - 
deity - pain , -pinch, - wolf, \ - world . b. instru- 
mental, as hunger-beaten , - driven , - greedy , - mad , 
-pinched, -pressed, - stricken , -stung, -worn adjs. ; 
hunger-pine vb. c. objective, as hunger-giving. 

d. parasynthetic, as hunger-gutted, -paunch ed adjs. 

x6o6 J. Raynolds Dolarney's Prim. (x88o) 87 Because, 
that I was *hunger-beaten, I chaw’d a bit. 1843 Carlyle 
Past $ Pr. hi. ii, The Atheist world, from its utmost sum- 
mits of Heaven and Westminster Hall . .down to the lowest 
cellars and neglected *hunger-dens of it, is very wretched. 
a 16x8 Sylvester Hymn St. Lewis the King 489 In rags, 
and *hunger-driven. 1895 Wcstm. Gaz. 11 Feb, 5/2 The 
fearlessness of the hunger-driven birds. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 373 Satisfying his ’‘hunger-greedy 
appetite. 1647 R. Starylton Juvenal 67 Art thou with 
th‘ injury of a meale so tooke? So ^hunger-gutted? 1805 
Cary Dante , Inferno 1. 44 With his head held aloft and 
*hunger-mad. 1820 Keats Isabella lix, Seldom felt she 
any ’hunger-pain. 2598 Rowlands Betraying Christ 21 
Like # hunger-paunched wolues prone to deuour The 
lambe. 2855 Browning Fra Lippo 127 Admonition from 
the “hunger- pinch. 2639 Fuller Holy War 1. viii. (1647) 
22 Being well “hunger- pincht .. [he] ran away from the 
rest of the Christians. 26x0 Chester's Tri., Envie 28 A 
rich man “hunger-pin'd with want, a 1756 Collins Ode 
Pop.Superst. HighL 164 “Hunger-prest Along th' Atlantick 
rock undreading climb. 26x4 T. Adams Fatal Banquet i. 
Wks. 1861 I. 161 Hath any gentleman the “hunger-worm 
of covetousness? 2838 Dickens O. Twist xxiii, Many 
“hunger-worn outcasts close their eyes in our bare streets. 

o. Special combs. ; f hunger-bane, death by 
hunger, starvation; so ■j’ hunger-bane d adj. , 
starved; •fhuuger-bedrip, a kind of Bedrip or 
harvest sendee at which the lord gave the tenants 
food; hunger-belt, a belt worn round the abdomen, 
and continually tightened to alleviate the pangs of 
hunger; hunger-bond, necessity arising from 
famine; hunger-flower, a species of Whitlow- 
grass, Draba internet , so called because it grows in 
* hungry ’soils ( Cent . Did.) ; hunger-grass, the 
grass Alopecurus agrestis : see hunger-weed ; 
hunger-house, a place in which cattle are kept 
for some time before being slaughtered ; a.pining- 
housc; hunger-rot, *b(<j) a disease in cattle re- 
sulting from scanty feeding ; ( b ) a miserly wretch 
{dial .) ; hunger- trace, a flaw in the feathers of a 
hawk caused by improper or scanty feeding while 
the feathers are growing ; hunger-weed, a name 
for Ranunculus arvensis and Alopecurus agrestis, 
com-field weeds, found especially on clayey soil. 


. HTHSTGEB. 


26x7 Markham Caval. 1. 3 Nor.. that they .f or hde 
strength die with “hunger-bane. 1549 Coves d all, 
Erasm. Par 1 Cor 22 We beyng there were ‘hum^. 
baned and famyshed. c 2300 Cvstumals Battle. A^n 
(Camden) 54 Ad quartam precariam, quod vocatur^Huor-? 
bedrip. 2846 Stokes Discov. Australia II. xii. m? 
Pasco, .had obtained from them a “hunger belt, compm*! 
of wallaby furs. 2865 Daily Tel. 21 Dec. 7/1 ’Tis a dirkt 
of savages to cheat an empty stomach, and is called ‘th« 
hunger belt’. ^1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 763 Deden for he fV 
“hunger bond,, fejer ut into egipte lond. 1839 G. Tauoi 
Mem. Surtees in Surtees' Durham IV. 69 He went instat'd* 
to the “hunger-house, and set it at liberty. 1893 irilth 
Gaz. 3 Nov. 3/6 In two instances the pirung.hirs or hunger- 
houses are within the shops or open directly into them. 
1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 54 Also “hunger rotte is the wont 
rotte that can be . . and .. cometh for lacke of meate, and 
so for hunger they eate suebe as they can fynde. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbaclts Husb. m. (1586) 140 Against the 
Winter rotte, or hunger rotte, you must provide to feede 
them at home in Cratches. 2828 Craven Dial., Hunm- 
rot , a penurious, griping wretch. 1828 Sir J. S. Seerkrt 
Observ. Haxuking 7 Young hawks should be plentifully fed, 
for if they are left one day without food, the ‘hunger- 
traces will appear. 2852 R. F. Burton Falconry Vatin 
Indus iv. 42 note. The plumage will bear. .* hunger-traces’, 
a flaw on the shaft and web of every feather in the body, 
especially the wings and tail, often occasioning theti to 
break of) at the place injured. 2793 Martyn Flora Rust, 
II. 56 It [Corn Crowfoot] has the name of “Hungerweed. 
2894 Times 21 May 12/1 That most pestilent of weeds, the 
slender foxtail, blackbent, or hunger weed, afo/aum 
agrestis, is already in ear and flower in corn-fields. 

Hunger (hirrjgai), v. Forms; 1 hyngran, 
hingrian,(hyncgrian),3“5hungre-n (4 hongre-, 
bengren, 5 hungyr, 6 houngir, -re, hungre), 4- 
hunger. [OE. hyngran (later hingrian ) = OS. g- 
hungrjan, Goth, huggrjan , f. hungr-, Hunger^. 
Cf. also OHG. liungaran, -arSn, MHG. and Ger, 
hungern, MLG., MDu. hungertn, MD. and Da. 
honger en ; OFris. hungera ; ON. hungra, Da. hun- 
gre, with a different verbal form. The normal 
mod. repr. of OE. hyngr\i)an would b thingtr\ 
in ME. this was assimilated to the sb. hunger.] 
f 1 . impers. as in it hungers me ( - Goth. 
Jiuggreip mik, ON. mik hungrar, OHG. mih bun- 
grit) : * there is hunger to me \ I am hungry. (In 
OE. with accus/ or dat.) Obs. 

950 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 35 Seffe cymes to me ne 
hyncgre3 hine. c xooo Ags. Gosp. ibid., Ne hingraS tone 
be to me cymS. c 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 166 Ac siooan 
him hingiode. a 2225 Ancr. R. 2x4 Ou schal euer bun- 
gren. c 1300 Havelok 654 Him hungrede swithe sort. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 432 Thame hungerit alsua wem 
sar. 2393 Langl. P. PL C. xvi. 25* Fet this when p 
hungre)>. 

2 . intr. To feel or suffer hunger, be hungry. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 2354 in Exeter Bk.,\ onneje.. 
gefon hingrendum hlaf. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. at 
Eadige svnd ge 3e hingriaSnu. ^2300 Cursor //. I2?43] 
I vvat at pou has fasted lang and hungres [Trtn. honpr/ 51 ! 
nu. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Thenne mihtt hen- 
gren on heowe. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cense. 6151, II 
and yhe me fedde. 1382 Wyclif Luke vi. 3 This, tnat 
Dauith dide, whanne he hungride. C2440 Promt* t 
253/1 Hungryn, or waxyn hungry.., esurio. 154“ J- 
wood Prov. (1867) 28 They must hunger in frost, tnai wi 
not woorke in heete. a 2612 Donnf. BtaPamToe 
If he had not hungred till then, his fasting had had 
vertue. *783-94 Blake Songs Exper., H dy_ 

25 Babe can never hunger there. 2881 N. T. (R-V.) N • 
iv. 2 When he had fasted forty day’s and forty mghu, 

afterward hungered [2622 was. .an hungred]. . 4 

3 . transf. and fig * To have a longing or craving , ■ 
to Ion gfor; to hanker after. (With indirect 

C1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 213 pin cy3*m J 
hungryn to se vanytees. 2526 Tindale Matt. v. 0 * )i rL 
are they which honger and thurst for [2539 aneri tig * 
ewesnes. 2563 WinJet Wks. (1890) II. 12 
houngerit throw inlake of the heuinlieand necessaretu 
Godis Word. 2700 Farquhar Constant Couple a- 
Hell hungers not more for wretched souls, than ne 1 
got pelf. 2737 Waterland Rev. Doctr. Eucharist 
The Word was made Flesh ; which consequently 1 
hungred after for the sake of Life. 2856 Mrs. 1C- 
A nr. Leigh vi. 455 Whom still I’ve hungered afler mom 
bread. 1873 Helps Anim. 4* Mast . vi. (2875) M3 ’ 
and above this necessary repute, you hunger for prai ■ 

+ 4 . trans . To have a hunger or craving 10 , 
desire with longing ; to hunger after. Obs. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp . Matt. v. 6 Eadfae synt fa oe n* 
wisne-se hingrinS [esununt iustifiam] and n -f,.. 

Wyclif’ ibid., Blessid be bei bat hungren and P r £ l, i 
wisnesse. r 2440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T.S.) ”3 P* 
hungreth gredyly delycacyes..pin er>' s htiriBO n 
newe tydynges. 2563 Homilies it- Sacrament 1. j* 59 
Spiritually they hungred it, spiritually they tasted J • # 

5 . To subject to hunger ; to starve, la*” 1 * 
drive or force by hunger {to, into, out, 


tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 313 It cuM y, r m. 1 ^. 
force except thay war hungret out. 1041 dest * t j. a , 
(Surtees) 119 Tneire pasture will hunger our De 
are used to Letter keepinge. 2727 I’- Walker BJ . , tf 
56 (Jam.) Christ minds only to diet you, and j 0 
you. 2803 S. Pf.gge Anecd. Eng. Lang. S» » ,hc>ri 
north they say of one who keeps his ?crvai "* odd*!'- 
commons that he hungers them. 2858 K ,KGS r; -d* nXe, 
East Wind, Hunger into madness Every pi S 
2884 Daily Tel. 12 May 5/7 The Mahdi spent Use m 
in hungering out Obcid. , , -nt of 

b. transf. To deprive of strength b) 
any kind; to ‘'starve’. ? Obs. 
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14, . Iter Camerar. c. 23 in Scott. Stat. (1844) 700/2 (red) 
[Skinners] hunger per lethir in defaut of graith pat js to say 
alum eggis and o'jir thingis. 

Hu’nger-bit, a. =next. 

* 549 '^ a Sternhold & H. Ps. xxxiv. 10 The Lions shall- 
be hungerbit, andpinde with famine much. 1671 Milton 
P . R. II. 417 Lost in a Desert here and hunger-bit. a 1712 
Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 201 Furious Panthers., 
hunger-bitt. 

Hu*nger-bitteii, a. 1 Bitten ’ or pinched with 
hunger; famished, starved. 

2549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 34 When every man for 
lack is hungerbitten. 1615 J. Stephens Sat^T. Ess. 12 The 
hunger-bitten Client to distresse. 1816-17 Coleridge Lay 
Scrtn. 322 A hunger-bitten and idealess philosophy. 

Hungered (hp-ggoad), a. [Partly aphetic 
form of A-hungered, partly pa. pple. of Hunger 
v . 5.] Hungry ; famished, starved. 

c 1425 Eng. Cong. Ire l. xlvi. n6 Beseged & hungrod. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 21 a, He ete whansom- 
euer he was hungered. 1373 Saitr. Poems Reform, xlii. 
636 The pepill salbe houngerit haill Of Spintuall fude. 
1790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday U794) 21 The courier 
bid the hunger’d eat. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 1. i. 4 To 
get food when I’m hungered. 1871 Tennyson Last Tour- 
nam. 713 , 1 am hunger’d and half-anger’d. Mod. Sc. A puir 
hunger! creatur. 

U A htmgered, an hungered : improperly divided 
forms of A-hungered, Anhungered, q.v. 

1398, etc, [see A-hungered, Anhungered]. 1577 B. Googe 
HeresbncJts Husb. iv. (1586) 364 Nor .. let them goe a 
hungerd into the^ Pastures. 1841 James Brigand xxiii, I 
trust that supper is ready, for I am an hungered. 

Hungerer (.ho-qgsrai). [f. Hunger v. + -er 1 .] 
One who suffers hunger ; one who longs or craves. 

1383 Wyclif Isa. xxxii. 6 And voide he shal make the 
souleofthehungrere. 1784 R. Bage Barham Daunts II. 6 
A hungerer after loaves and fishes. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
Grace before Meat y Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than 
these temperate dreams of the divine Hungerer. 184* Croly 
Hist. Sk. 90 The thwarted hungerer for office takes up the 
miserable commonplaces of politics ; and is the radical. 

Hungering (hp-qgariq), vbl, sb. [f. Hunger 
v. + -ing i.J The action of the verb Hunger; 
craving, longing. 

1638 Wilkins Hew World 1. (1707) 1 An Earnestness and 
Hungering after Novelty. 3678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 115 He 
findeth hungrings and thirstings after him. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. vi. iv, France has begun her long Curriculum 
of Hungering. 1891 Athenaeum 10 Jan. 51/1 The insane 
hungering after quarterings. 

Hu’ngering, ///. a. [f. as ptec. + -ing 2 .] 
That hangers ; hungry. _ 

971 Blickl. Horn. 5 pa hingrisendan he sefyHep mid godum. 
<7x300 E. E. Psalter cvi[t]. 9 Hungrand saule he filled 
with gode. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter cxlv. 5 He gifts mete 
til hungirand. a 1882 Rossetti House of Life vi, The half- 
drawn hungering face. 

Hence Hu/ngeringly adv., hungrily, longingly. 
■3884 Arch. Forbes in Eng. Illustr. Mag. I. 456 Tidings 
which peoples awaited bungeringly or tremblingly. 

t Hungerland. Ohs. [perh. = Hungary : cf. 
also Hongerlin.J In quot. attrib. 

1632 Massinger City Madam iv. iv. Your Hungerland 
bands, and Spanish quellio ruffs. 

Hu*ngerless, a. rare. [f. Hunger sb. + 
-less.] Free from hunger. 

xfizo Shelton Quix. Ill, xxi. 148 Sad and sorrowful tho* 
hungerless. 

t Hungerlin. Obs. [? A corruption of Hun- 
gerland.J ‘A sort of short furred robe, so named 
from having been derived from Hungary* (Nares). 

£164$ Howell Lett. 1 . 1. i, It was a quaint difference the 
Ancients did put ’twixt a Letter and an Oration, that the one 
should be attir’d like a Woman, the other like a Man .. A 
Letter or Epistle should be short-coated and closely couchd : 
a Hungerlin becomes a Letter more hansomely then a gown. 
1658 Burbury Hist. Chr . Alessandra 212 The Cardinal 
followed her Majesty, who had on r man’s Hungerlin of 
plain black Velvet with a band, and an upper safegard for 
women of a dark grey colour, without which she would have 
lookt like a man. 

Hungerly (hzvggDjli), adj. Obs. or arch . [f. 
Hunger sb. + -ly 1 .] H ungry- look ing ; having 
a hungry, starved, or famished look. 

3393 Langl. P. PI. C. VI t. 397 Ich can nat hym discryue, 
So hongerHche and so bolwe heruy hym-self lokede. 1555 
Eden Decades 99 Owre men were enforced to departe from 
thense more hungerly then theye came. 1506 Sh aks. Tam. 
Shr. in. ii. 177 His beard grew thinne and hungerly. 1846 
Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (3852) 55 The linkmen of London., 
are poor, lean, nungerly, brisk, and knowing. 

Hungerly, adv. Obs. or arch. [f. Hunger 
sb. + -ly 2 : in use a variant of Hungrily. Very 
frequent 1550-1650.] Hungrily; greedily. 

1557 Burrougk in Hakluyt Voy . (1886) III. 356, I sawe 
them cate rocke weedes as hungerly, as a oowe doethgrasse 
when shee is hungrie. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 262, I feed 
Most hungerly on your sight. 1653 Holcroft 
Vandal Wars iu 36 The Vandale boy caught it first, and 
hungerly thrust it hot into his mouth. 3861^ Ld. Litton & 
Fane Tannhanser/b Hungerly our ears Wait the melodious 
murmurs of a harp. 

+ Hu’nger-starve, v. Obs. [f. Hunger sb. 
+ Starve s'.] tratts. ‘To starve with hunger’: 
formerly in regular use where the simple * starve * 
is now usual. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 28 Min eye wolde .. Ben hunger 
storven also faste, Till eft ayein that be her see. 3576 
Fleming Pancfrl. Epist. 353 If It were not ..should not all 
kinde of cattell ..perishe, and be hunger starved? 1587 


Golding De Mornay xxxi. 499 It is written. .1 will hunger- 
starue all the Gods^of the Gentiles. 3610 Histrio-m. vi. 
G ivb, Though Famine hungerstarue yet heauen saues. 

So Hunger-starved, t-sfcarveny)//.a. ; f Hun- 
ger-starving vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

<11533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. Iiiijb, Ac- 
compaignied with hunger staruen trewandes. 1578 J. 
Stockwdod Serm. 24 A ug. 37 The vnmercifull and hunger- 
staruen Souldiers. 1592 Dee Comp. Rehears. (Chetham 
Soc.) 35 To save us from hunger starving. 1597-8 Bi>. Hall 
Sat. 1. i. 13 Such hunger-starven trencher poetrie. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. nr. 100, I in that hunger-starving feare, fed 
upon the expectation of my doubtfull reliefe. 3647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. xv. 27 Those that are hunger-starved are glad 
to feed upon hedge-fruit. 1692 Dryden Eleonora 47 The 
Hunger-starv’d, the Naked, and the Lame. 3725 De Foe 
Voy. round World {1840) 345 They were indeed hunger- 
starved. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 123 This tattered, and 
seemingly hunger-starved. Body of Cavalry, a 1879 J. S. 
Brewer Eng. Stud. (1881) 434 Wolves and foxes.. hunger- 
starved, swept down from the neighbouring forest. 

Hungery, obs. form of Hungry. 

+ Htmgil, -ill. Obs. local. [In 1450 houndgilt 
OE. type *hundgild 1 dog-payment ’.] A pay- 
ment under the Forest Laws on account of dogs. 

In quot. 3621 app. a fine for not expeditating them, = 
Foot-gild ; but otherwise explained by Marshall. 

3450 Rolls Parlt. V. 195/1 Thomas Cateby .. hath . . Ixr. 
of houndgilt silver yerly .. by the hands of oure Receivour 
of oure Duchie of J^incastre. 1623 N. Riding Rec. (1894) 
I. 38 As towchinge the expeditating of doggs they saye that 
the laste yeare there was about the summe of xiij u X s col- 
lected within the said libertie by the graves of Pickeringe, 
for hungill. 3788 W. Marshall Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Horsarn, Hungil-M oney, a small tax which is still paid 
(though the intention of it has long ceased) by the townships 
on the north side of the Vale, and within the lathe or 
weapontake of Pickering, for horsemen and hounds kept for 
the purpose of driving off the deer of the forest of Pickering 
from the corn-fields which bordered upon it. 

Hungre, obs. form of Hunger, Hungry. 
Hungrify(h»ggrif9i\ v. nonce-wd. [f. Hungry 
a. -r -fy.] Irons. To make hungry. So Hu'ngri- 
fying ppl. a appetizing. 

3881 Blackmore Christowcll xxxii, The hungry and hun- 
grifying potato. 1887 — Springhaven xy. There was Mr. 
Cheeseman. .amid a presence of hungrifying goods. 

Hungrily (hz>-ggrili), adv. [f. Hungry a. + 
-LY-.J In a hungry manner ; with hunger or 
craving; longingly; greedily. 

3377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 122 Thanne cam coueityse. .And 
armed hym in attarice and hungriliche lyued. 1693 Dryden, 
junr. in Dryden's Jin/enal xiv. (1697) 357 When on harsh 
Acorns hungrily they fed. 3791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Loyal 
Odes viii. 42 So hungrily you every thing devour. 1887 
Baring-Gould Gaverocks xiv, He.. ate hungrily. 
Hungriness (hoijgrines). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being hungry ; 
greediness; longing. 

1530 Palscr. 232/1 Hongrynesse,/<y'«, appetit a manger. 
1577 Dee Relat. S/dr. 1. (1659) 386 That her wormes might 
eat and forget their hungrynesse. x66x J. Childrey Brit. 
Bacon. 318 Some Rivers overflowing their banks enrich 
more, and others less, according to the fatness or hungryness 
of their water. 3837 Howitt Rur. Life vi. xiv. (1862) 561 
A determined expression of fresh-air hungriness. 

t Hirngriousness. Obs. rare — [f. *hungri- 
mis adj. (f. Hungry a. + -ous) + -ness.] = prec. 

1549 Cover dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol., Whan was 
excessyve riotous bankettyng..more outrageously vsed, and 
the pores hungriousnes lesse refreshed, than nowe ? 

Hungry (hn-qgri), a. Forms : 1 hungrig, 
1-6 hungri, 3 ( Orm .) hunngxi3, 3-6 houngrie, 

4- 6 hungre, hongry, 4-7 hungery, 5 hongarye, 

5- 6 hungary, 6 hongrye, -ie, 6-7 hungrie, 4- 
hungry. [OE. hungrig, -reg — OFris. hungerig, 
hongerig (MDu. hongerich , MLG. hungench , Du. 
hongcrig), OHG. hungerag, -ereg(bl HG. hungerc, 
G er. h ung[e)rig) :-\VGer. typ c*hungrag~, f. hungr- 
H unger sb. : see -Y.] 

1 . Having the sensation of hunger ; feeling pain 
or uneasiness from want of food ; having a keen 


appetite. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt.xxv. 37 Huoenne tfec we se^on 
hungrig vel hyngrende ? [Ags. Gosp . hingrjgendne.] a 1000 
Guthlac 737 in Exeter Bk., Oft he him «ete heold bonne hy 
him hungrige ymb hond flugon. c 1200 Ormin 6162 pe birrb 
fedenn hunngrn mann. a 1300 Cursor M. 23084, I was 
hungre, yee gafme fode. 1382 \f\CL\v Luke i. 53 He hath 
fillid hungry men with goode thingis, and he hath left 
ryche men voyde [3526 Tindale, He hath filled the 
hongry with goode thinges]. 3480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. 
cxcvii. 175 An hungary wojfe. 3546 J. Heywood Prtrv. vi, 
Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. Ibid. (1867) 75 
Hungry flies byte sore. 3570 Satir. Poems Refcmn. xiu. 
339 As houngrie tykis 3e thristit for his blude. 1637 Milton 
Lycidas 325 The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 
3650 Trapp Comm. Lev. xvii. 13 Though hee bee as hungrie 
as a hunter. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 89 How 
hungry soever he may be, he never stoops to carrion. 1855 
Longf. Hiaw. viii. 227 The hungry sea-gulls .. Clamorous 
for the morning banquet. 

b. Said of the belly or stomach. 

3484 Caxton Fables of sEsop hi. xvi. When the bely was 
empty and sore hongry 1526 Pdgr. Per/. (W. de W. 3531) 
82 b, Scarcite in meate, and the bely alway somwhat 
hungry. 3573-8° Baret AIv. H 734 Bread andjsalt as- 
swageth an hungrie stomach. 3630 R. Johnson's Ktngd. 4- 
Ccmtmu. 87 A hungry belly may call for more meat. 

c. transf. Indicating, characteristic of, or charac- 
terized by hunger ; belonging to a hungry person. 


hungry. 


3600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa n. 266 Certaine Arabians lead 
here a miserable and hungrie life. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. t. 
ii. 194 Yond Cassius has a leane and hungry looke. 3838 
Shelley Rev. Islam x. xv, The .. flocks and herds Who 
had survived the wild beasts’ hungry chase. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 1. i, His shining eyes darted a hungry* look. 1880 
Antrim Down Gloss, s.v., A hungry eye secs far. 

2 . a. Of times or places: Marked by famine 
or scarcity of food ; famine-stricken. ? Obs. 

ci2$o Gett. <5- Ex. 2136 Quan 3 o hungri }ere ben for 5 - 
cumen. a 3300 Cimor M. 5094 (G6tt.) Fiue gerc of [is 
hungery tyde. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. 
MS.) In the sowre hungry' tyme. 3393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 
206 Helden [ful] hungry hous and badde much defaute. 
1607 Rowlands Lanth. 29 When thou art hording vp 
thy foode. Against these hungry dayes. 

b. Of food : Eaten with hunger or keen appe- 
tite. Now rare or Obs. 

* 55 * Huloet, Hungry meale, peredia. 3653 Walton 
Angler iv. 104 We shall .. make a good honest, wholsorae, 
hungry’ Breakfast. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus cviii. 4 First 
should a tongue .. Fall extruded, of each vulture a hungry 
regale. 

3 . a. Of food, etc. : That does not satisfy one’s 
hunger ; that leaves one hungry. Hence fig. Un- 
satisfying, insufficient. Now rare. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iti. 234 Y 1 wil not be con- 
tent with a hungry’ supper. 3597 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. 
lxvii. § 12 Their discourses are hungrie and vnpleasant. 
3637 Moryson Ittrt. II. 260 To feed upon their owne hungery’ 
store. 3699 Dampier Voy. II. it. 328 Shrimps .. tho* but a 
hungry sort of Food, they are mightily esteemed. 1865 Pall 
Mall G. 8 Aug. 10 In Lucian’s time they found it rather 
hungry fare. 

b. Causing or inducing hunger; appetizing, rare. 
3611 Coryat [title) Crudities hastily gobled vp in five 
Moneths Trauells . . newly digested in the hungry aire 
of Odcombe, in the County of Somerset. 3681 Penn Acc. 
Pennsylv. in R. Burton Eng. Emp. Amer. vii. 109 A skie 
as clear as in Summer, and the Air dry, cold, piercing, and 
hungry. 3852 Thackeray Esmond 11. vii, There are wood- 
cocks for supper. . It was such a hungry* sermon. Mod. We 
found it a very* hungry* place ; the children had their appe- 
tites wonderfully sharpened. 

4 . In special collocations. 

t Hungry evil (sickness), a disease in horses charac- 
terized by insatiable hunger, t Hungry gut, w) the /«• 
testinum jejunum , the part of the small intestine between 
the duodenum and the ileum, so called because it is sup- 
posed to be usually* found empty after death ; also fg. ; [b) tn 
quot. 1552, a person with hungry guts, a glutton. Hungry 
rice, a grain allied to millet, Paspalum exile , much culti- 
vated in West Africa, t Hungry worm (see quot. 1737). 

3552 Huloet, Hungry’ gutte, Ibid^ Hungry sicnes, 
bit lima , bulimia. 1570 -6 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent 1x826) 
184 To satisfie the hungrie gut of their ravenous appetite. 
1598 Florio, Digiuno, .. a gut in mans bodie called the 
hungrie gut, because it is alwayes emptie. 1607 Topscll 
Folir-f. Beasts [ 1658) 296 The Hungry Evill. .is a very great 
desire to eat, following some great emptiness or lack of 
meat. 3737 Bracken Farrieiy Intfr. (1757) II. 101 The 
common People imagine them troubled with what they call 
the Hungry Worm under the Tongue. .. There is no such 
Thing as the Worm under a Dog’s Tongue. 7858 Hogg 
Veg. Kingd. 818 Paspalum exile is a native of Sierra Leone 
.. cultivated .. for its small seeds, and called Fundi or 
Fundnngi, which signifies Hungry Rice. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry W. Afr. 52 6 Fundi, fundungi, hungry rice, Sierra 
Leone millet. 

5 . transf. and fig. Having or characterized by a 
strong desire or craving Cf or \ \ a fl er \ "\°f a °>'“ 
thing) ; eager ; greedy ; avaricious, a. of per- 
sons, their attributes, etc. 

c 3200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 215 De hodede. .sholdc. .fede mid 
godes worde fe hungrie soule. a 3325 Prose Psalter cvi[i]. 

9 He . . fulfild hungri soules of godes. 2393 Langl. P. Ft. 
C. ii. 188 Aren none hardur ne hongryour pan men of holy 
churche. 2548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 14 Hongrie of 
ferther.Knoweladge. 3590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 6 
Hungrie after charge, spoyle and gaine. 2748 Anson s Voy. 
nt. vii. 357 A hungry' and tyrannical Magistrate. 28x3 
Shelley Q. Mab vi. 137 That .. the exulting cries .. Might 
sate thine hungry ear. 1880 Jessopp Coming of Friars vi. 
266 Classes of eager youths hungry for intellectual food, 
b. of things. 

2650 Cotgr. (ed. Howell) Of Fr. Lett., The French is a 
hungry language, for it devours more consonants than any 
other. 2725 Pope Odyss. xu. 18 The hungry flame devours 
the silent dead. 1845 Hood Mermaid Margate xxx, He 
was saved from the hungry deep by a boat. 7886 Traill 
Shaftesbury iv. (18881 52 Tl»e conveyance of prize-money*. . 
into Charles's always hungry pocket. 2898 Westm. Gas, 
so Apr. 5/1 Now and again a column of flame shot out .. 
and stretched a hungry arm at the building. 


6 . Lacking elements which are needful or desir- 
able, and therefore capable of absorbing these to a 
great extent; ‘more disposed to draw from other 
substances than to impart to them’ (J-); esp- of 
land, etc. : Not rich or fertile, poor ; of rivers : 
Not supplying food for fish, f Applied formerly 
also to ‘ hard ’ waters and acrid liquids, ™ nc fi ^ tc * 

2577 Gooce Hertshach's Hush. l. (1586) 24 The land .. 
which is nought and yeeldes not his froitc, » Fat Wa ter 

Clay : nor hungry Sand. 'Cl gL wiili 

To meliorate .he . ut«e of hungry 

W ines. 3787 Best ^ ^ rta ^ n t i me s will come up, 

springing waters b«i 1 S hand. 1836 Keatinge 

Tt/'n’lVly kJ. 3/3 Food «. not pleut^ul to 
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the river anywhere, and Goathland beck was certainly the 
hungriest part of the stream. 

b. Jig. Jejune ; barren, sterile. 

157X Golding Calvin on Ps . xxv. 8 A cold and hungery 
imaginacion. 

c. Alin . ‘A term applied, to hard barren vein- 
matter, such as white quartz (not discolored with 
iron oxide) 1 (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1SS1). 

7 - Comb, t hungry -looked, hungry -looking adjs. 
1713 Steele Guardian No. 54 T 12 A lean hungry-looked 
rascal. 

Hunt (hrqk), [Known only in the 19th c., 
and not frequent in literature before 1S50. It is 
identical in form and sense with West Flem. hunke 
(eert hunke brood of vleesch a hunk of bread or meat; 
eene hunke aan den bedelaar geven to give a hunk 
to the beggar: De Bo Westvl. Tdiotikon 1892). 
Franck would connect this with Du. honk, Hunk 2 ; 
but the connexion of sense is not obvious.] 

1 . A large piece cut off (e.g. from a loaf, cheese, 
etc.) ; a thick or clumsy piece, a lump ; a hunch. 

a 1813 A. Wilson Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 42 Hunks 
of bacon all around were spread. 1826 Corresp.fr. Wilt- 
shire in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1117 Cottage children .; 
munching their ‘hunks' of bread, smeared with butter. 
184X J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 94 Munching two 
enormous hunks, .of cold meat and bread. 1861 Sala Dutch 
Piet. xv. 232 A leg [of mutton] cut up in hunks and handed 
round. 1891 Rashdall in Colleges Oxf. 156 It became 
usual for men to go to the buttery for a hunk of bread,and 
a pot of beer. 

2 . (.SV. dial.) A sluttish, indolent woman ; as a 
i nasty hunk 1 , a ‘lazy hunk* (Jamieson 1825). 

[Possibly a distinct word; Jam. suggests connexion with 
Hunker t/.] 

Hence Hunker, a cutter of hunks. ( nonce-wd. '.) 
1864 Sala in Daily Tel, 27 Sept., The butchers.. seem to 
have been taking lessons from the live-collop hunkers of 
Abyssinia. 

Hunk, sb . 2 and a. U.S. [a. Du. honk goal, 
home, in a game; of Frisian origin : cf. WFris. 
honcke , honck 1 house, place of refuge or safe abode 1 
( Japix) ; EFris. /;///:£ ‘ corner, nook, retreat, home 
in a game 1 (Doomkaat-KoolmanY] 

A. sb. (local, New York) In children’s games : 
The goal, home, or den ; as ‘ to reach hunk 1 ; ‘ to 
be on hunk contr. 1 to be hunk 1 (Cent. Did.). 

'A word descended from the Dutch children, and much 
used by New York boys in their play ’ < Bartlett i860). 

B. adj. In a safe or good position or condition, 
all right. 

1856/7. Y. Tribune 30 Dec. (Bartlett), Now he felt himself 
all hunk, and wanted to get this enormous sum out of the 
city. x86o Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 3) s. v M To be hunte 
or all hunk is to have reached the goal or place of meeting 
without being intercepted by one of the opposite party, to 
be all safe. 

t Hunker (hsijkoi), sb. U.S. ? Obs. [app. f. 
Hunks sb. + -ER. 

Remembered by Mr. W. J. Stillman as familiarly used 
c 1840 at Shenectady N. Y., ‘to designate a surly, crusty, 
or stingy old fellow, a curmudgeon \ But some would refer 
it to Hunk sbA as ‘one who sticks to his post, or home '.] 

In U.S. politics ; A conservative, one opposed to 
innovation or change ; a nickname first used in the 
State of New York about 1845. 

1849 N. V. Evening Post 11 July (Bartlett), He is now the 
leader of the hunkers of Missouri. 1856 Househ. J Fords 
9 Aug. 86 /x Hunker , is derived from a popular nickname for 
a self-satisfied, surly rich man *, a descendant of Old Hunks 
in fact. 1859 W. Phillips Speeches 268 Egypt, the hunker 
conservative of antiauity. 1864 Boston Commonw. 3 June, 
The judge, a white-haired old man, well preserved, and a 
stickler for law and precedent and a 4 hunker 
Hence Ktvnkerism. 

1BS0 in Bartlett Diet. A user. 1853 W. Phillips Speeches 
365 All this fossil hunkerism is to linger thirty or forty years. 
Ibid. 558, I resolve hunkerism into indolence and cowardice, 
too lazy to think, and too timid to think. 

Hunker (hrrijkai), V. Sc. [Origin obscure : it 
has the form of an iterative from a stem hunk-. 
Cf. MDu. hucken , httkett (Venvijs and Verdam), 
MLG. h liken, Die htiiken (Franck), ON. htika, 
mod.G. hocken (Kluge) to sit on the hams or 
heels, to sqpat. Tuese words point to an original 
ablaut series, heuk hAk-, huh- (, hok -) ; from this 
hunk-er , might perh. be a nasalized derivative. 
ON. hok-ra to crouch maybe a parallel form ; Du. 
hunkeren to hanker, is not connected.] 
intr. To squat, with the haunches, knees, and ankles 
acutely bent, so as to bring the hams near the heels, 
and throw the whole weight upon the fore part of 
the feet. 

1768 Ross Helenore u, 81 Upo’ the ground they hunker’d 
down a’ three. 1780 D. Davidson Seasons 179 Tir’d wi’ 
the steep, an' something dizzy, 1 hunker'd down, n 1801 
R. Gall Tint Quey 177 Then hunkering down upo’ her 
knees, Poor Hornie o' her milk to ease. 1897 Crockett 
Lads * Lave iii, He appeared, .with his hands on his knees 
4 hunkering * a little. 

b. transf. To cower or squat in a lowly manner. 
1790 A. Wilson Pee/ns 210 A vee bit Cot, Bare, hun- 
kerin’ on some lanely spot. 

Hunkers (hn^kaiz), sb. pi. Sc. [Connected 
with prcc. vb. ; cf. the Du. phrases op de hukken or 


hurhen gaan zitien (Venvijs and Verdam), Ger. 
in der hocke sitzen to squat, which have a similar 
relation to the verbs hukken, hurken , hocken.] In 
the phrase on one's hunkers , in a squatting posi- 
tion, as defined under Hunker v. 

1785 Burns folly Beggars Rerit. vi. iii, Wi* ghastly ee, 
poor Tweedle-dee Upon his hunkers bended. 1808 A. Scott 
Poems 48 Twa paddocks sat. Exchanging words in social 
chat; Cock't on their hunkers, facin’ ither. 1882 Steven- 
son Merry Men ii, I got a glisk o’ him mysel’, sittin’ on 
his hunkers in a hag. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. July 337/ We 
cannot set king Charles back on his throne .. by sitting 
here on our hunkers admiring the sea views.’ 

Hunks (hcqks), sb. Also bunx. [Known 
soon after 1600 ; but not in Diets, belore Kersey’s 
ed. of Phillips, 1706. Origin unknown ; it has the 
appearance of a quasi proper name or nickname, 
like Old Grumbles, Bags, Boots , and the like. 
(An Icel. hunskur cited by Lye is imaginary.)] 

A term of obloquy for a surly, crusty, cross-grained 
old person, a ‘ bear 1 ; now, usually, a close-fisted, 
stingy man; a miser. (Gcneia\\y\\i\.h.close,covetous, 
niggardly, or other uncomplimentary epithet.) 

1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 201 Bltin. Come you 

shall shake r Tucca. Not handes with great Hunkes 

there, not hands, a 1627 Middleton No Wit, no Help v. 
ii. Now is Mercury going into the second home near unto 
Ursa Major, that great hunks, a 1634 Randolph Muses' 
Looking-Glass it. iv, 'Twas to blind the eyes of the old 
huncks. C1650 Brathwait Barnabces frttl. 11.(1818)71 
There the beares were come to town-a ; Two rude hunks, 
’tis troth I tell ye. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealers, ii, [He] 
makes a very pretty show in the World, let me tell you ; 
nay, a better than your close Hunks. x68x Dryden Sp. 
Friar 1. ii, A jealous, covetous, old hunks. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Hunks, as a meer Hunks , i.e. a base, covetous 
Wretch, a pitiful, niggardly Fellow. 1728 Young Love Fame 
iv. 224 The veriest Hunks in Lombard-street, c J730 Royal 
Remarks 2 The Antediluvian Gentry, or the old Hunxes 
their Descendants. 1756 Earl Orrery in Connoisseur No. 
129 t 2 They all think me a close old hunks. 1821 Lamb 
Elia. Ser. 1. Old Benchers I. T. , C. was a close hunks— a 
hoarder rather than a miser. 1831 Trelawney A dv. Younger 
Son I. 53 To say nothing to the old hunkses about the past. 
1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago III. 190 One fellow comes and 
borrows my money, and goes out and calls me a stingy old 
hunks because I won’t let him cheat me. 

Hunkster. rare. [f. Hunks + -STER, in huck- 
ster, etc.] = prec. 

1B47 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) I* M3 As if yon were 
the greatest of hunksters and never gave but unavoidable 
dinners. 

Hunne, vnr. Unne v.. to grant. Hunne, -en, 
var. Hen aa’v., hence. Hunner, So. f. Hundred. 
Htumian, Hturnic, etc.: see Hun. 

Hunny, Hunsh, obs. fT. Honey, Hunch v. 
Hungup, corrupt form of Hunt’s-up. 
tHunt, Obs. Forms: I hunta, 2-6 
hunte, 4-5 honte, 4-6 hunt. [OE. hunta hunter, 
huntsman (also hunting-spider) agent-n. :— OTeut. 
type * Mint on-, app. from a weak -grade of the same 
root as Kent ( :—*hautjan ), not exactly represented 
in the other Teut. langs. From its form, hunta is 
an old word, not a derivative of huntian Hunt v., 
but app. rather its source. 

The ablaut-stem *hent -, * haul-,* hunt- is identical in sense, 
and in origin evidently closely akin to heuf, hanp-, hurt/-, 
in Gothic hin/an to seize, capture, fra-hunbans captive, 
lumps captivity, and OHG. httttda, OE. hho booty. But 
the interchange of P and t (:-pre-Teut. t and d) is difficult 
to account for. On an apparent pre-Teut. change of nt to 
tid in these and some other words, see Prof. Napier in Mod, 
Quart. Lang. Sf Lit. July 1898, 130 ; cf. Brugmann Gruudr. 
ed. 2, 1. § 701,3 

A hnnter ; a huntsman. (In qnot. Jooo, a hunt- 
ing-spider.) Common Hunt-, see quot. 1707. 

c xooo «SVi.r. Leechd. II. 144 Wi]> huntan bite, blace sneglas 
on hattre pannan gehyrste. CXX31 O. E. Citron, an. 1127 
Da huntes w$ron swarte . . & here hundes ealle swarte . . & 
hi ridone on swarte hors, c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 pe 
deuel . , henteS us alse hunte driue5 dcor to grune. 1387 
Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) VII. 357 Alle he homes schulde 
come wij> her houndcs. CX450 Bk. Curtasye 629 in Babees 
Bk. 320 A halpeny )>o hunte takes on pe day For euery 
hounde, Jx> sothe to say. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. 1. 
Aiij.The hungrye hunts muste haue it all. 1575 Turber- 
vile Bk. of Vencrie 127 Then the chiefe hunte shall take 
his knyfe and cut off the deares ryght foote. 1700 T. Brown 
tr, Fresny's Amuseut. Ser. .5- Com. 30 Would you buy the 
Common Hunt, the Common CryerSjthe Bridge-Master’s.. 
Places? 2707 Chamberlayne Pres. State Eng. 357 He 
[the Lord Mayor) hath four Officers that wait on him, who 
are reputed Esquires by their Places ; that is, The Sword- 
Bearer. The Common-Hunt, who keepeth a good Kennel 
of Hounds for the Lord-Mayor’s Recreation abroad. The 
Common Cryer. The Water Bailiff. 1807 Dec. J7 Journal 
84, Common Council of London, fol. 135 b, Motion thereupon 
made that ihe Office of Common Hunt be abolished, and 
eventually carried. 

Hunt (hunt), sb 2 [f. Hunt v.] 

L The act of hunting, a. The act of chasing 
wild animals for the purpose of catching or killing 
them ; the chase. 

C ’375 Sc. Eeg. Saints, Julian 236 In 5outhhede « . he a 
day tit hwntU 5ede. e 1386 Chaucer Nnt.'s T. 1770 Ther 
nas no Tygre in the vale of Galgopheye..So crueel on the 
hunte. 1337 [sec Hunt’s urj 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. n.Ji. x 
The hunt is yp, the morne is bright and gray. Ibid. Jt.iii. 19 
Eccho mock’s the Hounds, . .As if a double hunt were heard 


at once. 1731 W. Blake Ess. Hunt. (178S) 133 \VV a 
Hare, towards the end of the hunt, is often difficult to 1* 
killed. 1869 Trollope He kneru etc. 1 5 [He] could not ha, e 
ridden a hunt to save either his government or his credit 
b. fig. and gen. Pursuit, as of a wild animal; 
the act of strenuously seeking or endeavouring to 
find something; a search, esp. a diligent search. 
Also with adv., as a hunt-up. 

160S Shaks. Lear n. iii 3, I heard my selfe proclaim'd, 
And by the happy hollow of a Tree, Escap’d the hunt, 1697 
tr. C'tess D'A tinoy's Train <1706) 52 They were now upon 
the Hunt for him. 1764 Foote Patron ti. Wks. 1705 1. 

It is three months ago since I got the first scent of it, and I 
have been ever since on the hunt. 1818 Jas. Mill 
India 11. v. viii. 659 On the hunt for appearances or guUL 
1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 194, I went off thenona«w 
hunt for lodgings. 

2 . concr. a. A body of persons (which may in. 
elude also horses and dogs) engaged in, or assod- 
ated for the purpose of, hunting with a pack cf 
hounds ; also, a hunting association. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept, 159 For feare ofraungere, 
and the great hunt. 1687 Day den Hind $ P . 1. 27 The 
common hunt, though from their rage retrain'd .. Grinn'd 
as they pass’d. X762 in Eg.-Warburton Himt.Scttgs(i^) 
In trod. 14 The Orders of the Tarporley Hunt, November 
y* 14th, 1762. 1787 Burns Poems Ded., To the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt. J79X 4 G. Gam- 
bado ’ Ann. Horsemen Pref. (1809) 55 They might erenow 
have belonged to the first hunts in the country. x8i tSferi- 
ing Mag. XXXIX. 134 Foxes.. have been poisoned., to the 
great annoyance of the hunts established in that coutUy, 
1887 Sir R. H. Roberts Itt the Shires i. 7 She,. is looked 
upon as a privileged person, a pet of the hunt. iB8^ Rt- 
pent . P. Wcntivort/t 1. 56 To withdraw his subscription to 
the Hunt. 

f b. That which is hunted; game killed in 
hunting; r= Chase sbl 4. Obs . 

X5B8 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 17 In the which 
. .is great quantitie of hunt and flying foules. x6ix biiAKS. 
Cymb. ill. vi. 90 Boyes wee’l go dres>,e our hunt. 

C. The district over which a pack of hounds 
hunts. (Cf. Chase sbP 3.) 

1857 in Art Taming Horses xl. (1859) 17S The celebrated 
* Haycock' [inn] . standing . . in the middle of the Fitx- 

...mi: u . .fio. ts-.tj _o y 1^ tmrinwr.fr 


landowner 

M 


william Hunt. 1882 Field 28 Jan. 100/3 Every lan 
within the hunt should be careful to preserve foxes. 

The property is situated within the Heythrop hunt. 

* 6 . Change-ringing. (See quot. and cl. Hunt v.),) 
X684 R. H. School of Recreation 93 In all Peals upon 
Bells there are two Hunts, to wit, a whole and an half-Hunt. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 462/2 The First, or We 
Bell, it is termed the Hunt, and tne Second Bell the halt 
Hunt, because they run from the round Kinging, througn 
all the change of Bells backwards and forewords, before 
they come to round Ringing againe. , 

4 . attrib . and Comb., as hunt-breakfast, -dvmr, 
-servant ; hunt-weary adj. ; t hunt-boast, a beast 
of the chase ; hunt-sergeant, an officer of Massa- 
chusetts in the colonial and provincial period, 
who had charge of the hunts (carried on win 
hounds) for hostile Indians ; f hunt-spear , a hunt- 
ing-spear. , 

153S Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 4B0 He ordanit. .That nahunt 
heist with schutting sou Id be slane. J594 . 

ashe Dido in. M.'sWks. (Rtldg.) 263^ As can 1 its.. Be an a. 
his hunt-spear bravely in his hand, x 706-7 A cts I rev- fl 1 ' 

Bay \ed. Goodell) I. 599 Persons who shall.. have 
[hounds] at all times in readiness to attend the hunt se j 
0:1831 Clough Ess.Class. Metres, Actaeon 4 Artemis.. » 

hunt- weary, Unto a dell .. her foot unerring Had 8 * 

1844 Disraeli Cottingsby hi. v, It was at the H unt -1! 
1859 Art Taming Horses xi. 183 Scarlet-coated, many£‘ 
the Brocklesby hunt button. 1894 Astluy 50 i ears x-y • 
5 Horses,' hounds, and hunt-servants have never beta 
turned out. 1897 Daily Tel. 23 Nov. 0J3 A hunt-bre 
was given to the followers of the East Kent foxhouna 

Hunt (hmt), v. Forms ; 1 huntian, 2-3 “““ 
tien, hunten, 3-7 hunt©, 4- hunt j (also 3-4 
hont(e, hounte, 4 hownte, Sc. hwnt, 4-6 ' 

5 honte). [OK. huntian OTeut. type > 

stem of f. *hunton-, OE. hunta , Hunt jp.jJ 
I. 1 . intr. To go in pursuit of wild anuna _ 
game ; to engage in the chase. Also of nmni 
To pursue their prey. __ , l., 

^ c xooo Allfric Collotj. in Wr.-Wfilcker 92^*^^ ca ^ ^ 


huntian buton mid nettum. 0000 


wi5 h» 


Gif him Junce pret lie huntige, beor^e him 
fynd. c xi3x O. E. Citron, an. J127 pa s®S on ^ ; lC ri, n t:c5 
men feole huntes hunten. rx2oj Lay. 143 3 3* A< e he 
i pes kinges friSe. trx *90 S. Eng. Leg ■ L : -HP f . sr 
hountede In a dai In lolifte j-nou}. at }?° .V n.p R. 
35x9 Esau went for till hunt. 1398 Trevisa bar. A. „uoo 
xvm. I. iBodl. MS.), Some [beasts] hunteb bynyP* ^ 
Octouian 89: To bounty yn ech mannys bound « « > { ; 
hys wonc. , S I 3 Moke It fell. Ill (1883) 3 IHel 
the Mayrcand Aldermenneof London to n > m • • .t: crf rr, 
them hunte and bee mery with hym. 160S JI00KE J < „ r . bow 
2oi, I have beheld them instructing their y° un ^ ^lie 
to hunt. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist.(i 7761 J , ^j r al.Stu 
kinds .. love to hunt in company. 1841 nAM^- 
I. 91 One day the son went forth 10 hunt. A r V 

D. With prepositions (after, fto, T c > J 
(Now blending with 3 a.) , a« 

ettoo Obmin 13367 )>att «31 
nohht hundess affterr der Acc afflcrr ^;tde 

spclicss. V138S Cmaocer J..G. 
bor . . Tiiat they han liuntid to in tkt* 

Maukdev. (Roxb.) xiv. 63 Crete plcntcc of -3 
to hunt at. V" do nouc' 1 ' 


bor..Tliat they han huntul to in this ’ tmj, lc ^ for 

Maukdev. (Roxb.' ! ■- 

to hunt at. <-14; 

hunte after the fiare thourgji the leice>. 

A Ibans E ij b, When yc hunt at the Koo. W 


c 1450 Merlin 183 f r o do fiouglit rile* j,* ^- ( 
the hare thourgji the feldes. 4 r j- 
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Voy. I. i. 9 'Walks out into the Woods, and hunts about for 
Pecary, Warree. .or Deer. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 156 Training them up to hunt for fish. 
fig. 1567 Gudc <5- GodtieB. iS. T. S.) 184 Sa thay think to 
bleir 3our E, And syne at 30W to hount. 

2. trans. To pursue ^wild animals or game) for 
the purpose of catching or killing ; to chase for 
food or sport ; often spec . to pursue with hounds 
or other tracking beasts. Also said of animals 
chasing their prey. 

cxooo jElfric Horn. I. 576 Ic asende .. mine huntan, and 
III huntiad hi of aelcere dune and of mlcere hylle. c 1275 Lay. 
1423 Corineus was to wode ivare for hunti deor wilde. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 86 He went to hont f>e auld 
bestis, as he wes wont. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. 
VI. tBodl. MS.), Scheo [the owl] hunte|> and eeteb myes and 
reremyesse. Ibid, xiii, Swale wes but fleejr in ]>e aiere hunte]> 
flies, i486 Bk. St. Albans Eiva, All other beestys that 
humid shall be. is88 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 1 The King he 
is hunting the Deare. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1.414 The 

? roper Time.. T’inclose the Stags inToyls, and Hunt the 
[are. 1788 W. Blane Hunt. Ex curs. 16 The hunting the 
wild buffaloe is also performed by shooting him from 
elephants. 1837 W. Irving C apt. Bonneville III. 45 To 
hunt the elk, deer, and ahsahta or bighorn. 1859 Art Tattl- 
ing Horses xii. 203 Whten the hounds hunt anything beside 
fox the word is 1 Ware Riot *. 

3. fig. and gen. a. iiitr. To search, seek ( after 
or for anything), esp. with eagerness and exertion. 

cxaoo [see 1 b]. <11225 Auer. R. 66 Heo hunted efter 
pris. a 1240 Ureisnn in Colt. Horn. 203 Hwuder schal ich 
fleon hwon be deouel hunted efter me. c 1305 St. Lucy 119 
in E. E. P. (1862) 104 Hit is al for 0031 bat b u buntest 
aboute. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. lW. de W. 1531) 60 Sathanas 
& his mynysters, whiche dayly hunteth to take thy soule. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Thess. 3 We hunted so 
litell for rewards at your handes. 1722 Wollaston Retig. 
Nat. ix. 211 Hunting after knowledge which must perish 
with them. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VI. i7t Hunt- 
ing backward, upon the dimmest traces, into the aboriginal 
condition of things. 1862 Mrs. Wood Airs. Hallib. 1. iii. 
15 Spending all his superfluous minutes hunting for a 
house. 1895 Law Times C. 3/1 The judge and Master 
Macdonell hunted through the White Book, and unearthed 
a rule sufficiently elastic. 

b. traits. To go eagerly in search of, search for, 
seek (esp. with desire and diligence) ; to endeavour 
to capture, obtain, or find. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 126 And Jri gud dedis 
causis me, As bou me huntis, to hont be. 1573 Satir. 
Poems ^ Reform. xii. 1 9 He neuer huntit benefice, Nor catchit 
was with Couatice. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 1. ccxxxv, 
He therefore through close_ paths of wary hast Hunts his 
escape. 1753 J. Bartram in Darlington Mem. (1849) 195 
Next morning., we hunted plants till breakfast. 1894 
Baring-Gould Deserts S. France I. 140 It [the truffle] is 
hunted regularly by trained dogs. 

c. To follow (as a hound does) ; to track. 

1579 E. K. Ep, Spenser’s Sheph. Cal., In regard wherof, 
I scorne and spue out the rakehellye route of our ragged 
rymers (for so themselues vse to hunt the letter). 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. xi That path.. Which when by tract they 
hunted had throughout At length it brought them to a 
hollowe cave. 1847 Tennyson Princ. n. 368 * They hunt old 
trails * said Cyril * very well ; But when did woman ever yet 
invent?’ x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. xxxii. 417, I hunted the 
seams still farther up the glacier. 

4. traits. To pursue with force, violence, or hos- 
tility; to chase and drive before one; to put to 
flight ; to chase or drive away or out. 

C1340 Cursor M. 13658 (Trim) pei huntid him as a dogge 
Ri}t out of her synagogge. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. JV. 2414 
Phyllis , So huntith hym the tempest to and fro. 1484 
Caxton Curtail 3 She is by force hunted away. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. cxxxix. [cxl.] ix A malicious and wicked 
person shal be hunted awaye and destroyed. 1582 N. 
Lichefield tr. Castanhedds Cotuj. E. Ltd. li. no To hunt 
them foorth lyke theeues. 1642 Rogers Naantan 31 The 
Lord would hunt her out of it. x8o8 Scott Life Dryden iv, 
He might lay his account with being hunted out of society. 
x886 R.C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log 25 They are hunted by 
* the bobby ’ from place to place. ■* 

b. fig. To pursue with injury or annoyance ; to 
persecute, pester, worry. 

X583 Hollyband Camfo di Fior 387 But hunger hunteth 
me. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. it. i, He hunts and kisses 
you when he is drunk. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 38 
When.. I choose to hunt a Monsieur for my own particular 
amusement. x86o Hawthorne Marb. Faun 11879) IL viii. 
90 These pests had hunted the two travellers at every 
stage of their journey. 

5. To scour (a district) in pursuit of game ; spec. 
to make (a district) the field of fox-hunting ; hence, 
fig. to search (a place) thoroughly and keenly for 
something which one hopes to find there ; to 
examine every nook and cranny of. 

a 1440 Sir Degrev. 174, I wtille fibre thy lordes tene, 
Honte hys fforesstus and grene. 1568 Grafton C/tron. II. 
i2i The Citizens have free libertie of hunting a ccrteyne 
circuite aboute London. 17x2 Swift Let. 28 Oct., I must 
now go hunt those dry letters for materials. 1834 M edwin 
Angler in Wales 1. 101 Let us hunt the waterfalls higher up. 
1875 Whyte-Mei.ville Riding Recoil, i.11879) 9 When he 
[Sir R. Sutton] hunted the Cottesmore country. Mod. lhave 
hunted the house for it, but cannot lay my hands on it. 

6 . To use or employ in hunting ; to ride (a horse), 
direct or manage (hounds), in the chase. 

1607 Topsei.l Four -/. Beasts (165B) 1x7 The time of teach- 
ing a Gray-hound. .Some bunt them at ten months, if they 
be males, and at eight months, if they be female. xt©8 
Lend. Gas. No. 4465/6 The Owner., to certify, that his 
Horse was constantly Hunted the last Season. _ 1735 
Somerville Chase 1. 83 To rear, feed, hunt, and discipline 
the Pack. 1857 Ld. Malmesbury Mem. Ex-minister (1884) 


II. 80 In consequence of his always hunting his pointers 
down wind. 1875 Whyte-Melvjlle Riding Recoil. i. ^879) 
6 He hunts one pack of his own hounds in Northampton- 
shire. 1889 in Horse Hound 24 Aug. 5x6/2 Horses de- 
scribed as 1 hunters must have been hunted, and be 
capable of being hunted. 

7. Change-ringing. To alter the position of (a 
bell) in successive changes so as to shift it by 
degrees from the first place to the last ‘{hunting 
up ), or from the last to :the first ( hunting down). 
Also absol. or intr. 


1684 R. H. School Recreat . 92 So by turns, ’till every’ Bell 
being hunted up and down, comes into its proper Place 
again. Ibid. 96 Whatsoever Bells you follow when you 
Hunt up, the same Bells in the same order you must follow 
in Hunting down. 1880 C. A. W. Troyte in Grove Diet. 
AIus. I. 334 The bells work in regular order from being first 
bell to being last, striking two blows as first and two as 
last : this is called by’ ringers ‘hunting up and down ’. 

8 . To call upon (a person) to fill up or drink off 
his glass : = Chase v. 1 - 4 . 

2780 Bannatyne in Alirror No. 76 p ix Umphraville 
received a slap on the shoulder from one of the company, 
who at the same time reminded him that he was hunted. 
My friend, .thanked the gentleman .. for his attention, and 
drank off his bumper. 

II. Phrases. 

9. Hunt down : to chase (an animal) until caught 
or killed ; to run to earth, to bring to bay ; fig. to 
pursue and overcome or destroy ; also, to pursue 
until one gets possession or mastery of. (See also 7 .) 

a 1719 Addison 1 J.), We should single every’ criminal out 
of the herd, and hunt him down. 18x6 Keatinge Trav. 
(1817) 1 . 291 Errors, popular or not, are lawful game, and free 
to every one 10 hunt down. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. 
I I. 217 Refusing to spy out and hunt down little congrega- 
tions of Nonconformists. 1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith 
iv. 150 Let us. .try to hunt down this fugitive question. 

10. Hunt out : to expel or drive from cover or 
shelter by hunting or persistent search ; to track 
out ; to arrive al or discover by investigation. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 128 Except he hath taken 
flight into Dalmatia, from whence (notwithstanding he lurk 
for a season, we intend to hunt him out. 1596 Spenser 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 626/1 Not certaynly affirming any 
thing, but by conferring of times, languages, monumentes, 
and such like, I doe htinte out a probabilitye. 1781 W. 
Blane E ss. Hunt. (1788 15 Or Spaniel, which wilt hunt out 
their master, or their master’s horse distinctly from all 
others. x88i J. Taylor Scot. Covenant. (Cassell) 128 To 
assist the soldiers in hunting out and butchering the hapless 
fugitives. 

11. Hunt up : to prosecute the search for, until 
one finds ; to pursue with eager investigation ; to 
‘look up’ (what is not found without energetic 
search). (See also 7 .) 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 488 They’ enter . . with a view 
of chasing the roebuck, and hunting up the sturdy bear. 
1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Am er. 265 If he finds them within 
three or four miles of his house, he'thinks himself fortunate ; 
but it sometimes happens that he is two days in ‘hunting 
them up’, as they term it. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. 
Ledbury vii. (1886) 20 [He] employed his time in hunting up 
all the old students that he had known formerly. 1884 
J. A. H. Murray in 13th Addr. Philol. Soc. 20 In . . hunt- 
ing up earlier quotations for recent words. 

12. To hunt Chance {si. 9 ), to h. Counter 
{adv. 1 ), to h. in Couples {si. 1 b), to h. the Foil 
( ii. 4 ), to h. at 1' orce {si. 1 22 a), to h. Riot, to h. 
at the View: see these words. 

1630 T. Taylor (Water P.) Navy Land Skips, Huntsman- 
ship Wks. 1. 93/1 AUaye, Relaye, Foreloyning, Hunt- 
cownter, Hunt-change, Quarry, Reward, and thousand 
more such Utopian fragments of confused Gibberish. 

III. 13. Comb, t hunt-counter, (in Shaks. 
Folio) app. taken as one who hunts counter or traces 
the scent backward : but the Qos. have * you hunt 
counter*, i. e. you are on the wrong scent, you are 
off the track, which Nares and Schmidt accept ; 
"b hunt-smock, one who * runs after * women. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iL 102 You “Hunt-counter, 
hence : Auant. [1765 Johnson Note, Hunt-counter, that is 
blunderer.] 1623 Massinger Bondman 11. i, Your rambling 
“hunt-smock feels strange alterations. 

b. Jn names of various games, as hunt the fox, 
hunt the hare =fox and hounds , hare and hounds 
(cf. Fox sb. 16 d, Habe sb. 3 b) ; hunt the slipper, 
a parlour game in which all the players but one sit 
in a ring and pass a slipper covertly from one to 
another, the remaining player standing in the 
middle and seeking to get hold of it ; hunt the 
squirrel, an outdoor game in which one player is 
chased by another who must follow all his windings 
in and out of a ring formed by the remaining 
players ; also called cat and mouse ; hunt the 
whistle, a game resembling hunt the slipper , in 
which the seeker is blindfolded and has a whistle 
fastened to his dress, which the other players blow 
at intervals. 

X762 in W. L. C. Etoniana xii. (1865) 179 [A list of Games 
popular at Eton in 1762 comprises] “Hunt the dark lan- 
thom [known aLo at Harrow], a 1600 in Strutt Sports <5- 
Past. iv. iv. 487 When we play and “hunt the fox, I outrun 
all the boys in the schoole. 1825 Brock ett, *Hunt-the- 
hare, a game among children — played on the ice as well as 
in the fields. 17 66 Goldsm. Vic. IK xi. Last of all, they sat 
down to “hunt the slipper. x 83 s A then. mm 16 May 635/3 
The courtiers, playing at ‘hunt the slipper’ in a very 
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decorous manner. ,897 Daily News 5 May s/3 When the 
game of hunt the slipper was broken off for tne day, the 
Committee.. took the evidence of Mr. Lionel Phillips, 174* 

H. Walpole Lett, to H, Mann 8 Oct., The raising of the 
siege of Prague, and Prince Charles and Marechal Maillcbois 
playing at “hunt the squirrel, have disgusted me. 1883 
Newell Games Artier. Childr.cxv it. iCent.). 1757 FfcoTE 
Author n. Wks. 1799 I. 148 We ben't enough for *ount the 
whistle, nor blind-man’s buff. 

Suitable (hzrmab’l), a. [f. Hunt v. + -able.] 
Capable ol being hunted. 

1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago I. i. 27 I’ve shot and hunted 
every beast, I think, shootable and huntable, from a humming 
bird to an elephant. 1895 Daily News 8 Apr. 7/4 Every 
huntable stream ip the kingdom is repeatedly visited by 
[otter] hounds during the summer. 

Hunted (bu nted), ppl. a . [f. Hunt v. + -ed*.] 
Chased, pursued : see the verb. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. xi. xxxi, A hunted Stag, now 
welnigh tir’d. x8xo Scott Lady 0/ L. n.xxix, There, like 
the hunted quarry, dwell. 1882 Ouida Alaremma I. 121 
She had sympathy with the hunted, not with the hunters. 

Hnnter (brvntaj). [f. Hunt v. + -kb k] 

I. A man who hunts, a. One engaged in the 
chase of wild animals ; a huntsman. 


ci25o Gen. <J- Ex. 1481 Esau wilde man hunterc, And 
Iacob tame man tiliere. C1386 Chaucer Knl.’s T. 780 The 
hunters in the regne of Trace. C1420 Anturs of Arth. v. 
The hunteres thay haulen, by hurstes and by hoes. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans E iij b, The hunter shall rewarde hem then 
with the hede. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. iii. 21 A goodly 
Ladie clad in hunters weed. 1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. 
(1857) II. 639 Last Satturday 9 highwaymen mett and 
robb’d 7 hunters, near Ingerstone, in Essex. X735 Somer- 
ville Chase 1. 37 When Nimrod bold, That mighty Hunter, 
first made War on Beasts. 1865 Lubbock PreJi. Times xvi. 
(18691 58* In a population which lives on the produce of the 
chase, each hunter requires on an average 50,000 acres. 

b. fig. and gen. One who hums or searches 
eagerly for something; a seeker. (Most freq. in 
comb., as fortune-hunter , place-hunter .) 

C1374 Chaucer Boetk. 1. pr. iii. 12 (Add. MS.) We scorne 
swiche rauiners and honters [Catitb. MS. henters] of 
foulestfe] binges. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 74 b, 
The hunter of mannes soule. 1542-5 Brink low Lament. 
6 b, Whore hounters and robbers of Goddes glorie. 1796 
Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 52 They are the duke 
of Bedford’s natural hunters ; and he is their natural game. 
x8xx Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) I. v. 157 Are 
you a good motto hunter ? 

c. Aiil. (tr. Ger .jciger, Fr. chasseur.) 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. xciii. 428 Besides the 
hussars, the king has a small body of men whom they call 
hunters, who are reputed the most faithful couriers in his 
army. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 443. Lieutenant-colopel de 
Stockhausen had.. posted himself in the Soiling with his 
hunters and cannon. 

2. A horse used, or adapted for use, in hunting. 

1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2296/4 A milk white Mare above 14 

bands.. a very good Hunter. 1786 Mrs. Piozzi Anecd. 
Johnson in Boswell 11831) I. 512 He certainly rode on 
Mr. Thrale’s old hunter. 1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism 
xvi. 120 The dash and decision with which, upon a thorough- 
bred hunter, he rode to hounds. 

b. A dog used in or adapted for hunting. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. in. L 97 The valued file Distinguishes 
the swift, the slow, the subtle, "lhe House-keeper, the 
Hunter. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2037/4 To be sold 14 Couple 
of Harriers, very good Hunters, and have good Mouths. 
1898 Daily Notes 5 Oct. 6/6 A very’ close hunter, and a fine 
hound to boot. 

3. An animal that hunts or chases its prey ; spec . 
a. = hunting-spider (see Hunting ppl. a. b) ; b. 
A large species of cuckoo {Pi ay a pluvial is) found 
in Jamaica {Cent. Did.). 

1658 Rowland Moufct's Theat. Ins. 1058 Spiders, .others 
live in the open air, and from their greediness are called 
hunters or wolves. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. i 83 The Beast 
that reigns in Woods, First Hunter then. 1885 Lady 
IJrassey The "Trades 133 The most formidable of these 
insects appears to be the 'hunter ant '. 

4. = Hunting-watch : see Hunting vii. sb. 3 b. 

1851 I llus tr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1268 A hunter, engraved, 
enamel dial, 1$ inches diameter. 1834 F. J. Britten Watch 
<5- Clockm. 122 Hunter.. [L] a watch case that has a metal 
cover over the dial. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense 1 , as hunter- 
boy, - craft , - crew , -goddess, -spear, -train, -troop, 

- warrior ; hunter- like, -seeming adjs.; b. in senses, 
as hunter action, -breeder, -breeding, -fancier, 
-horse, -steed ; c. in sense 3 , as hunter ant (»cc 3 ). 

18*3 in Joanna Balllie Collect. Foetus 15 A “hunter-boy 
blew horn beneath it. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post <V Paddock 
i. 2 An old “hunter-breeder’s confession. Ibid. 7 The 
Shropshire men.. are more careful, both as to pedigree and 
style, in their “hunter-breeding. 1851 Mayne Reid Bcalp 
Hunt, v. Different tricks known in “buntei’-craft. , °3 8 
Miss Pardoe River 4 Desert II. 53 Dedicated 10 
“Hunter-Goddess. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 240 Jne 
“Hunter-Horse, Once kind Associate or his sylvan Toils. 
1555-8 Phaer sEtieid i. Bj, “HunterJyke her bow she bare, 
her lockes went with the wynd. *48 3 Cath. Angt. 

An “Hunter spere, vcnalvlvm. 1863 L vrtc 

23 When the habits of the “hunter state ™ 2 **? 

those of the pastoral, venison was more eaten than I the He<h 

of. .sheep. 1697 D^YOEX ‘“3 

bestrode a ’hunter steed. 1735 So>iK«t tux. Clast II. 357 

The busy “Hunter-Train mark out the Ground. . 

d. Combinations with hu„t c r\ m specialized 
senses': as hunter's beef, pudding (we quota.) ; 

+ hunter's mass (cf. Ger . jagermesse), a short 
mass said in great haste for hunters who were 
eager to start for the chase’ (Narcs); hunter's 
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moon, a name for the full moon next after the 

Harvest ho ox (q.v.). 

1879 Mrs. A. E. James Ind. Househ. Managem. 55 A 
hump of beef is.. best spiced and cured, as “hunter’s beef is 
made at home. 1595 Copley Wits, Fits , Fancies 60 A 
Gentleman pray’d him to say a “Hunters Masse {meaning 
a briefe Masse). x 7 io Brit. Apollo III. No. 70. 2/1 The 
Country People call this the “Hunters-Moon. 1854 Tomlin- 
son Arago's Astrott. 171 There can, therefore, be but two 
full moons in the year which rise during a week almost at 
the same time as the sun sets ; the former, occurring in 
September, is called the Harvest-Moon; and the latter, in 
the month of October, being in a similar predicament, is 
termed the Hunter’s Moon. 1815 Si.mond Tour Gt. Brit. 
1. 45 This plum-pudding .. This precious faculty of not 
losing anything from waiting, has made it be named em- 
phatically “Hunter’s Pudding, Pudding de Chasseur. 

Hunterian (hz7ati«»*rian), a. [f. proper name 
Hunter +■ -ian.] Of or belonging to John Hunter 
(1728-1 793), a famous Scottish surgeon and physio- 
logist, or his elder brother William Hunter (171S- 
17831, an anatomist and obstetric surgeon; esp. 
in Hunterian (also Hunters) canal, Hunterian 
chancre (see qnots.), investigated by John Hunter. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 224 That mo^t 
of the Hunterian theories about it were always false. 3824 
Watt Bibl. Brit . III. s.v., Hunterian Museum,., consisting 
principally of Collections in Natural History, the Fine Arts, 
and Antiquities, now the property of the Glasgow University. 
1875 Emerson Lett. <$• Soc. Aims ix. 220 The Hunterian 
law of arrested developement is not confined to vegetable 
and animal structure. 1881 Syd. Soc . Lex. s.v. Chancre , 
The Hunterian or hard chancre being the local manifesta- 
tion of syphilis. 1886 Ibid . , Hunted s canal , a triangular 
canal giving passage to the femoral artery and vein and the 
internal saphenous nerve. 

Himterite (hontarait). Min. [Named, 1859, 
• after Rev. R. Hnnter of Nagpore : see -ite.] A 
synonym of Cimolite. 

1859 Hauchton in Phil. Mag. IV, xviu 18. 1868 Dana 
Min. (ed. 5) 457. 

tHu'ntetll. Obs. Forms: X huntop, -ap, 3 
huntej), hontep. [OE. huntoS masc. f. hunl-ian 
to hunt + suffix -oS OTeut. ~oJ>uz -- L. -alus {ve- 
natus).] Hunting ; the chase. 

£• 900 Charter of Denewulf in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 162 
His men beon jearuwe, je to ripe, £e to huntooe. exooo 
/Elfric Gen. xxv. 28 Isaac lufode Esau for his huntope. 
c 3000 Sax. Leechd. III. 232 HuntaS don ?;estreon setacnaS. 
c 1 zoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 Ure fo fareS on hunteS, 1297 
R. Glouc. 8639 Vor to wende an hontejj in |pe nywe forest. 
Huntilite (hentibit). Min. [Named after 
T. S. Hunt, an American scientist + -Lite.] Native 
arsenide of silver, from Silver Islet, Lake Superior. 
Hunting (Iwntiij), vbl. sb. [f. Hdnt v. + 

-INC 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Hunt. a. The action 
or practice of chasing game or other wild animals, 
either for profit or sport ; the chase ; venery. 

c 1000 /Elfric Colloq. in Wright Voc. 5 Hwxt dest )m be 
binre huntunge? CX205 Lay. 21342 He hafeS bihalues 
BaSen. his huntinge bilxfued. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
349/148 pat fris cliild scholde wende An hontingue. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Blasius 60 pe president Til huntyne has 
his knychtis sent. 1484 Caxton Fables of Poge (1889) 4 
The studye of the huntynge and hawkynge is a slouful 
cure. 1548 Hall Chron n Edw. IV 194 b, The king being 
on huntyng in the forest of Wychwod. 1696 tr. Duquesnc's 
Voy. E. Ind. 134 No other Island,. has better hunting. 
1781 Gibbon Decl.ff F. II. 112 Constans. .was pursuing in 
the adjacent forest his favourite amusement of hunting. 
1781 Beckford (title) Essays on Hunting. 3879 Sir G. 
Campbell White Black 330 What they call * hunting ' in 
America is not hunting jn our sense, but shooting ; either 
ordinary shooting, or drives for big game. 

b. With a and pi. A hunt, a chase. 

<1950 Kit. Eccl. Dunelrn. (Surtees) 318 Of hvntvngvm. 
ci 420 Aniurs of Arth. lv, Suche a hunting in a holt, aw 
nojte to be Jiidde. 15.. Chevy Chase i, A woeful hunting 
once there did In Chevy-chase befall. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. viii. iii. (1632) 399 That vpon the Lords Sabbath, pub- 
like Faires.. Huntings, and all secular actions should not be 
exercised. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xxii. 
263, I saw, in one of these Huntings, above a Dozen of 
Deer killed. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xx. 609 Ser- 
vices to be rendered in the royal huntings. 

c. The chasing of their prey by animals. 

3382 Wycuf i Mace. iii. 4 As whelp of lyoun rorynge in 
Iiis huntyng. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 202 These Spiders., 
are nothing so eager of hunting as they are in Italy. 

d. The action of chasing, pursuing or searching; 
a pursuit or search. Also with adv. as hunting-up . 

3542-5 Brinklow Lament. 4 m Then will they ronne.. 
a whore hountinge after their false prophetes. 3589 L. 
Wright (title) The Hunting of Antichrist. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. \. itt. 10 A hunting out of the causes, <12700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crest', Hunting, decoying, or drawing 
others into Play. 1796 Colquhoun Police Metro/. 403 The 
driving of Cattle improperly, usually termed bullock-hunt- 
ing. 1876 Miss Yonge Womankind xxiv. 204 A hunting- 
up of faults. 

g. Change-ringing. (See Hunt v. 7.) 

+ 2 . cotter. Game killed in hunting. (Cf. Ven i- 
son.) Obs. 

c 1460 Toxvneley Myst . v. 19 Haue, ete, fader, of mvn 
huntyng. 160S Topsell Serpents (3658)709 Pindus..did 
daily give unto him the greatest part of his hunting. 

3 . at t rib. and Comb. a. General : Of, belonging 
to, used or worn in, adapted for, or engaged in 
hunting, as hunting-bit , -boot, -bout, -cap, - clothes , 
-coat, - country , - craft , -cry, -day, - dress , -excursion, 


-frock, -gear, -habit, -hat, -horse, -javelin , -knife, 
- language , -nag, -net, -party, -place, -pole, - saddle , 
-season, -skirt, -spear, -spur, -staff, - sword , -term, 
-tide, -toil, - voyage , - whip ; for the accommodation 
of huntsmen, as hunting-camp, -house, -lodge,-iower, 
or of horses used in hunting, as hunting-stable. 

1696 Lond. Gaz . No. 3217/4 A white Leather Side Saddle, 
and * Hunting-Bit. 1735 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) 
II. 83 Beasts.. either for public “Hun ting-bouts, or for the 
Shows in the Amphitheatres. 1770 Washington Writ. 
(1889) II. 310 The Indians.. have their * hunting-camps 
and cabins all along the river. ^ 1625 K.Long tr, Barclay's 
Argenis iv. xiii. 282 Comming in his *hunting-clothes. 
1708 Lond. Gas . No. 4439/4 An Estate. .situated, .in. . 
a good “Hunting Country. 3808 Scott Mann. 1, viii, Each 
..Knew “hunting-craft by lake and wood. 1864 Tenny- 
son Aylmer's Field (ed. 1) ad. fin., There the thin weasel 
with faint/'hunting-cry Follows the mouse. 3859 — Enid 
165 Wearing neither '“hunting-dress Nor weapon. CX450 
R. Gloucester's Chron. (3724) 482/2 (MS. Coll. Arms) Ofte 
holdeth he an honde swerdes, bowes, and “huntyngere. 
1711 * Hunting-habit [see Habit sb. _ 3). 1881 Mrs. 

O’Donoghue Ladies on Horseback ill. vi. 83 If a hunting- 
habit be properly cut it will require no shotting. Ibid. 
253 That “hunting-hats frequently fall off. 1565-73 Coop f.r 
Thesaurus s.v. Equus , Venator equus, a “hunting horse. 
3686 Lond . Gas. No. 2187/4 The keeping of Hunting- 
Horses, 1686 J. D unton Lett. fr. New- Eng. (1867) 277 
Guides who will. .oftentimes find out “Hunting-Houses, 
and other Lodgings at nfeht. 1625 K. Long tr, Barclay's 
Argenis iv. xiii. 282 In his hand he held his “hunting- 
javelin. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascin. 92 His girdle was gar- 
nished with horn-handled “hunting-knives. 1809 A. Henry 
l'rav. 6 A solitary Indian “hunting-lodge, built with 
branches of trees. 3826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. 
(1863) 253 The old manorial Hall.. is cut down into a villa, 
or a hunting-lodge, a x68o Butler Rent. (1759- II. 81 
Like a “Hunting-nag, (he) leaps over what he cannot get 
through. 1788 W. Blank Hunt Excurs. 3 His annual 
“hunting party. X730 A. Gordon MaffeCs Am/hith . 96 
Buildings into which Beasts were brought, which they 
called “Hunting-Places. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1274/4 
A Black Gelding . . having on him a “hunting Saddle, and 
a blew Saddle-Cloth. 1730 A Gordon Maffei's A inphith. 
96 In the Canons of the Synod called Quinisestus , the 
“Hunting-Shevvs were prohibited. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
1. xxvii, A battle-axe, a “hunting-spear. 1480 JVardr. Acc . 
Edw. IV (1830) 148 A paire of “hunting spurres parcelle 
gilt. ax6 4p DrUmm. of Hawth. Hist. yas. Ill Wks. 
(1711)42 Sir Alexander Boyd, .struck the reverend gover- 
nour with a “hunting-staff upon the head. 1869 Tennyson 
Pelleas 359 That all the old echoes hidden in the wall 
Rang out like hollow woods at “hunting-tide. 1753 De 
Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. I. it. 113 An Eminence, where now 
stands an “Hunting-tower of Brick. 1683 Lond. Gas . No. 
1842/8 A long “Hunting-Whip, with an Ivory handle. 1859 
Art Taming Horses ix. 1^9 Every hunting-whip should 
have a lash, but it need not be long. 

b. Special Combs.; hunting-box, a small house 
for occupation during the hunting season (see Box 
sb . 2 14) ; hunting-case, a watch-case with a hinged 
cover to protect the glass (orig. against accidents 
in hunting) ; hunting-coal (see quot.) ; hunting- 
crop, a straight whipstock with a leather loop 
for insertion of a thong or lash (Crop sb. 7 c ) ; 
hunting-field, the field or ground on which a hunt, 
esp. a fox-hunt, is going on; also, the body of 
mounted huntsmen following the hounds; hunt- 
ing-flask, a flask for liquor, carriedduring hunting; 
hunting-jug, a jug adorned with figures of hunts- 
men, horses, dogs, stags, etc. ; hunting leopard, 
theCheetah {Felis jubata ), which is tamed and used 
in hunting in India; t hunting m&ss = hunter s 
mass (see Hunter 5 d) ; + hunting-match, a hunt 
taken part in by a number of persons ; + hunting 
oath, a bold or outspoken oath such as a hunts- 
man might utter ; hunting-piece, a picture repre- 
senting a hunting scene ; hunting-pudding = 
hunter's pudding (see Hunter 5 d) ; hunting- 
seat, a country-house reserved for occupation during 
the hunting season ; hunting-shirt Cf. S., 1 a blowse 
or shirt originally made of deerskin and highly 
ornamented, worn by trappers, hunters and travellers 
on the Western frontier ’ (Bartlett Diet. Amer.) ; 
hunting-song, a song sung during a hunt, or re- 
lating to hunting, usually characterized by melodic 
phrases imitating the sound of a hunting-horn ; also 
applied to an instrumental composition of the same 
character ; f hunting tail, a horse’s tail cut in the 
manner practised with horses used for hunting ; 
hunting- watch, a watch having a hunting-case to 
protect the glass. 

1823 Byron yuan v. lx, Babel was Nimrod’s “hunting- 
box. 3838 Lytto^n Alice 131 The old admiral has a hunt- 
ing-box in the neighbourhood. 3883 Standard 16 Jan. 2/4 
“Hunting coal was what was left after general workings. 
1857 “Hunting-crop (see Crop ib. 7 c]. 3881 Mrs. 

O’Donoghue Ladies on Horseback 218 A short hunting- 
crop without a lash would do. 1890 Bolorewood Cot. 
Reformer (1891) 237 Light hunting crops having slender 
thongs, c 1680 Dk. York in J. Taylor Scot. Covenant. 
(Cassell) 1x7 There would never be peace in Scotland till 
the whole of the country south of the Forth was turned into 
a “hunting-field. 1846-83 Ec.-Wab burton Hunt. Songs 
IxxxMed. 7) 218 Each in turn first and foremost the hunting 
field led. 1859 Art Taming Horses i. 22 (His) equestrian 
performances on the course and in the hunting-field. Mod. 
lie lost his life accidentally in the hunting-field. 18x4 Scott 
St. Renan's vii, He has a “hunting-flask usuallyabout him. 


HUNTING-HOKN. 

which contains as good medicine as yours to the fall 
Phil. Trans. LXXI. 2 The “hunting Leopard, or IndiC 
Chittab. i88x Hunter Gaz. Ind. IV. 619 The cheeaW 
hunting leopard must be carefully distinguished from £ 
leopard proper. 3597 Jas. I. Demonol. 1. v. 1 8 Like a IW 
Priest, dispatching a “hunting Masse. 1845 Nea le \{y. 
ror Faith 15 King Oswald heareth hunting-mass. a 'i6r> 
B. Jonson Discov., Socrates Wks. iRtldg.) 764/2 What netfi 
wee know any thing . . more then a horse-race, or a 
“hunting-match. 1708 Swift Predict., Not daring torropose 
a hunting-match. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1631)111.^ 
xo6/i Swearing and raging with an “hunting oath or tit 
1765 H. Walpole in Lett. Ctess Suffolk (1824) II. 314 Huge 
“hunting-pieces in frames of all-coloured golds. 3785 Mk 
A. M. Bennett Juv. Indiscretions (1786) IV. 26 She 
famous for making “hunting puddings. 1716 Addisos 
Freeholder No. 22 p 2 A Traveller .. who had .. loxt his 
“Hunting-Seat. 1740 Gray Let. Poems 11775) 79 Ah cos; 
built by one of the Grand Dukes for a hunting-seat, i ft 
J. Trumbull in Sparks Carr. Amer . Rev. (1853) I. 32, 
I have ordered our Commissaries . . to send to your camp 
all the “hunting-shirts they can procure. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. IV. xv. 419 The hardy backwoodsman, dk 
in a hunting-shirt and deerskin leggins. 1727 SoME8viur 
Poems 11790) 1. 254 “Hunting-song : 1846-83 tic.- W ak buitos 
Hunt. Songs (ed. 7) Introd. 9 An inappropriate introduction 
to a new edition of these Hunting Songs. 16S6 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 2163/4 A brown bay Mare., with a “Hunting-Tail 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xiii, A gold “hunting- watch., 
capped and jewelled in four holes. 

Hirnting, ppl. a. [f. Hunt +-ing-.] That 
hunts : see the verb. (In quot. 1 340 absol. as j|.) 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxiii. 6Frape snare of huntaud. 
x68z T. A. Carolina 21 One hunting Indian. 3859 Art 
Taming Horses viii. 134^ Hunting farmers and hunting 
country surgeons. Ibid. ix. 148 The 4 Napoleons' of hunt- 
ing ladies. 1887 Abbay White Mare White stontdijj 173 
The huntingest squire In the huntingest shire. 

b. In special collocations (often hyphened) : 25 
hunting-cog (see Cog sb.* 1) ; hunting-man, a 
man addicted to hunting; hunting- spider, a spider 
that hunts its prey instead of lying in wait for it. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 199 Not unlike a hunting Spider. 
i8i2~i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. $ Art l. 352 It is a Uieful 
precaution . . to give the wheel what is called a huntvtgceg, 
that is, one cog more than what will answer to au exact 
division of the wheel by the trundle. This being dene, 
every cog., will take the next staff or round behind the one 
which it took in the former revolution. *859 Art Tamr.g 
Horses i. 21 Almost every distinguished horseman and 
hunting-man in the three kingdoms. 3885 Nrx Bk. S/crts 
1 As well as a hunting-man knows his country. 

Hunting dog, bunting-dog. U- Hostisg 

vbl. sb. and ppl. a . J 

1 . A dog used for hunting game. Hunting Dogs, 
a northern constellation, Canes Venal ici. 

1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 25 The people of the brorue age 
possessed a larger hunting-dog. 1868 Lockyfr Guitlmvi s 
Heavens (ed. 3) 326 We must notice the Hunting Dogs, 
above Berenice's Hair. 1886 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 5/ 1 
Our old friend the hunting dog. , . , 

2 . A name for two animals of the dog tribe wlucn 
hunt their prey in packs, a. The Hyena-dog or 
Painted Hyena ( Lycaon ) of South Africa, b. ice 
Dhole or wild dog of India. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 37 r/i The animal .. be describe 
under the name of Lycaon, the Hunting eg . ^ 
Wood Pop. Nat. Hist. 1. 89 The latter animal [Dhoiej 
..is sometimes termed the Hunting Dog in compliment 
its powers. x8 83 W. H. Flower in Encycl. Brit, a * 

439/1 Lycaonpictus, the Cape Hunting Dog. .is veryais; 

externally from all the other Canicke. . « 

Hu'nting-ground. [f- Hunting vbl. a . J 
A district or tract of country adapted for hunting, 
or in which hunting is practised. , , 

1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) II. 61 Tribes sea 
on. .hunting-grounds abounding so much with S 8 ? 1 ®, 
they have a regular and plentiful supply of . 

with little labour. 1837 W. Irving Cap/. BeHttevtlUV* jj 
All the fastnesses, defiles, and favourable hunting pmu , 
the country. 3874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4- 7 2 . t3 

of Hampshire peasants were driven from their horn 
make him a hunting-ground. . _f 

b. jig. A place (book, etc.) made the seen 

any kind of hunt or search, or containing a supp ; 
of something for which one hunts. • 

x88o Academy 21 Aug. 133/3 The Moyctt de 
was a favourite hunting-ground of the author 01 / - 

Shandy. 1888 Daily News 15 Sept. 2/5 honlwS 
ground of pickpockets. l v 

c. Happy h un ting-ground (s : those expect ) 
the American Indians in the world to come ; « cn » 
the future state. Also fg. a favourable place 
hunting, collecting, or making acquisitions. 

3836 W. Irving Astoria (1849) 249 Th®/"? 1 * 5 '* and good 
hunting-grounds, with the souls of the brave u' tts Re- 
living in tents in green meadows. 3890 Gunte 
body v,Tliat he may send them to thehappynunti C P* ^ 
also. 3894 Maskelyne Shar/s * Flats x. 6 At me p ^ 
moment England is the happy hunting-P" 011 
swindling fraternity. 

LThom g or\ 0 ugk on which signals are blown in 

hunting. , .■ erj. c HunUturp 

3694 Ld. Moleswortii Acc. Denmark xoo * tbeir 

..having their great Brass Hunting-horn 8 ^ 

Necks. 1846-83 Eg.-Wakdukton I/mtLS**g***P ,879 
206 Diana it proved, who her hunting horn huntkC 
W. H. Stone in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 74®'* f"? i l0 m b 
born finally adopted differs from the ofL ^ 
consisting of an unbroken spiral of three tu « . |he 

2 . On a side-saddle, the second pommel 
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near side, against which the left knee presses ; first 
introduced for use in hunting; the leaping-head. 
(See Hors sb. 2 1 b.) Also hunting-horn crutch , 
leaping-horn. 

3854 Art Taming Horses y\\\. 117 The third ^or hunting- 
horn pommel must be fitted to the rider. Ibid. ix. 143 With 
the hunting-horn crutch ‘the seat of a woman is stronger 
than that of a man, for she presses her right leg down over 
the upright pommel, and the left leg up against the hunting- 
horn. Ibid. 144 Ladies’ saddles ought invariably to be made 
with what is called the hunting-horn; or crutch, at the left 
side. 

Huntress (huntres). [f. Hunter + -ess.] A 
female hunter. 

1 . A woman (or goddess) who hunts or engages 
in the chase. 

£1386 Chaucer Hut's T. 1489 And ther with al Dyane 
gan appeere With bowe in honde right as an hunteresse. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xvm. xxi, A lady dwell’d in that 
forest, and she was a grete huntressc. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
ill. v. 27 In those same woods ye well remember may How 
that a noble hunteresse did wonne . . Belphcebe was her name. 
1703 Rowe Ulyss. 11. i. 544 The Huntress Cynthia and her 
Train. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 37 r 2 Mrs. Alse Cops- 
wood, the Yorkshire Huntress. 1884 Symonds Shaks. 
Predec. x. § n. 405 His sweetheart, .became Maid Marian, 
and dwelt a virgin huntress in his company. 

b, transf and Jig. (of women and animals). 

1604 Dekker ind Pt. Honest IVh. Wks. 1873 II. 127 
Y’are a good Huntresse, Lady, you ha found your Game 
already. 1665 Hooke Ificrogr. 201 But, if the capricious 
Fly took wing, and pitch’d upon another place behind our 
Huntress, then would the Spider [etc.]. 1894 Sir E. 

Sullivan Woman n Every woman is, by nature and 
instinct, more or less a huntress of men. 

2 . A mare used or adapted for hunting. 

1858 Trollope Dr. Thorne iv, If you insist on calling the 
old pony a huntress. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1270/1 Brown 
cob, pretty, quiet to ride or drive, good huntress. 

3 . at t rib . and Comb., as huntress fashion, guise, 
-maid, - queen, - wise ; huntress-like adj. 

1573 Twyne Acneid xi. (1584) S ij b, In Thracian huntres- 
wise. 1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 119 A sylvan train the huntress- 
queen surrounds. 1788 I. Ritson Homer’s Hymn Venus 7 
Whether Latona, or the huntress-maid. 1887 Bowf.n Virg, 
JEncid 1. 3:8 See 1 from her shoulder slung in a huntress 
fashion the bow. 

Huntsman (hentsmsen). [f. hunt's genitive 
of Hunt sb. + -man. Cf. craftsman .] 

1 . A man who hunts, a hunter. 

1567 M ai'let Gr. Forest 49 The one which the Huntesman 
vseth. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 145 Goe bid the hunts- 
men wake them with their homes. 1666 J. Davies Hist. 
Caribby Isis 32 The Indians and Huntsmen, who have no 
setled habitation. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 570 The 
dext’rous Huntsman wounds not these afar. With Shafts. 
*796 Scott Wild Huntsman vii, He waved his huntsman’s 
cap on high. fig. 1808 Scorr Hunting Song iv, Time, 
stern huntsman 1 who can baulk? 

2 . spec. a. The manager of a hunt ; a man whose 
business is to take charge of the hounds aud direct 
the pursuit of game ; esp. the man in charge of a 
pack of hounds for fox-hunting. 

*596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. Induct, i. 16 Huntsman I charge 
tbee, tender wel my hounds. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 700 Now if it fall out that the hunts-man 
haue not earth dogs readie taught, hee may traine them in 
this manner. 17*5 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 274 
Just as a huntsman casts off his hounds. 1735 Somerville 
Chose n, xir Huntsman, lead on 1 behind, the clust’ring Pack 
Submiss attend. x8za Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 133 Dick 
Knight, the late crack huntsman o t Lord Spencer. 1883 
Eg.-Warburton Hunt. Songs (ed. 7} 230 note , Joe Maiden 
was Huntsman to the Cheshire Hounds, 
b. (See quot) 

1810 Ann. Reg. 620 Each gang of slaves [in Honduras] 
has one belonging to it, who is styled the huntsman. .His 
chief occupation is to search the woods, .to find employment 
for the whole.- 

3 . Comb., as huntsmanlike adj.; also hunts- 
man’s cup, Sarracenla purpurea, and huntsman’s 
horn, S. flava , North American plants so called 
from their pitcher-shaped leaves; the latter also 
applied to the leaves themselves (Miller Plant-ni). 

xB 5 s Dublin Univ. Mag. II. co At every fence the leading 
pair pop over in huntsmanlike fashion. 

Hu’ntsmanship. Also 7 huntmanship. [f. 
prec. + -suit.] The position, office, or business of 
a huntsman ; the art of hunting. 

a 163* Donne Love's Exch. Poems ( 1633) 224 At court your 
fellows every day Giveth* art of rhyming, huntmanship. 
or play, For them, which were their own before. 1636 
Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence^ ill. i, This, .must force him to 
forsake the groves And Dian’s huntmanship. a 1646 J. 
Gregory Posthum. (1650) 228 To beetoken his Huntsman- 
ship, hee holdeth in his hand the skin of a wilde Beast. 

+ Hn*ntsma:ster. Obs. [f. hunt's + Master, 
rendering Ger. jdgermeister. ] The master of the 
hunt ; an officer who directs a hunt. 

1691 Lond. Cat. No. 2727/2 Prince Maximilian continues 
under his Confinement, and the Hunts-master^ the Sieur 
de Molke, with his Brother, .under a close Imprisonment. 

Hunt's-up. Also 7 (9 dial.) hunsup. Orig. 
the hunt is up, name of an old song and its 
tune, sung or played to awaken huntsmen in the 
morning, and also used as a dance. Hence 
allusively ; a. A song sung or tune played to rouse 
any one ; an early morning song. 

XS37 Lett. 4- Papers Hot. VIII (1890) XII. 1. 206 In 
formation against John Hogon, who, going about the 


country with a ‘crowde * ora fiddle, .sang a song with these 
words, ‘The hunt is up *, etc. 1549 CompL Scot. vi. 66 Thai 
dancit al cristyn mennis dance, the norlht of Scotland, huntis 
vp, the comount entray [etc.]. 01560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) v. 13 With ‘ Hums vp every morning plaid. 
1574 Rich Dial. Mercury <5- Sold. I ij b, Unlesse you some 
times arise to geve your parramours the hstnte is up under 
the windowes. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jut. tu. iv. 34 Hunt- 
ing thee hence, with Hunt s-vp to the day a 1625 Fletcher 
False One iv. ii, They came to play you and your love 
a huntsup. 1674 Play ford Skill Mus. 1. 61 The Pytha- 
gorean Huntsup, or Morning Musick, which wakened and 
roused their dull Spirits. 1688 Lowell To a Lady playing 
on Cithern , The horns of Oberon Blow their faint Hunt’s- 
tip from the good-time gone. 

f b. In phrases denoting speech or action calcu- 
lated to rouse or disturb a person’s feelings (cf. to 
lead one a dance) ; hence, a disturbance, uproar. 
Obs. or dial. 

1619 Fletcher M. Thomas ui. », My spightful Dame, I’le 
pipe ye such a hunsup Shall make ye dance a tipvaes. 
<2x625 — Woman's Prize HI. iii, I would.. in her hearing 
Begin her such a huntes-up. 1664 Cotton Scarron, Poet. 
Wks. 1x765) 11 I'll play these Rake-hells such a Hunts-up. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hunsup , a clamour, a turbulent outcry. 

Hu’ntswoman. [Cf. Huntsman.] A hunt- 
ress; a woman who rides to hounds. 

1621 Lady Wroth Urania 470 An excellent hors-woman, 
and hunts-woman she was. 1780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary «$■ 
Lett. 11642) I. 302. 

Hunx, obs. f. Hunks. Huny, obs. f. Honey. 
Hunyn, obs. f. Onion. Huo, obs. f. Who. 

Huon pine (hiS’/n pain). [Named from the 
river Huon in the south of Tasmania.] A large 
evergreen coniferous tree ( Dacrydium Franklinii) 
found in Tasmania ; also its timber. 

1820 C. Jeffreys Van Diemens Land 28 (Morris) On 
the banks of these .. rivers, and the harbour, grows the 
Huon Pine (so called from the river of that name, where it 
was first found). 2832 Bischoff Van Diemen's Land II. 
23 Huon pine is by far the most beautiful wood found in the 
island. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 992. 

Huor, Huork, obs. forms of Huer, Ware. 

Hup, hupp (hz>p), int. A call to a horse, a. to 
quicken his pace ; b. (Ac. and north '. ) to turn to the 
right or away from the driver; the opposite of hie. 

1733 Fielding Don Quix. Eng. 11. xii, Gee, gee, boys, 
hup 5 1825-80 Jamieson, Hup, used to a horse in order to 
make him quicken his pace. 1851 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 
(ed. 2) I. x6o/i To go from you. Hup is the counterpart to 
hie in the southern counties, .in towns Haap is used where 
tvyttd is heard, and Hip bears a similar relation to vane. 
1859 J. Brown Rab <$• F. (ed. Alden) 4 ‘Hupp!’ and 
a stroke of the whip were given to Jess. 

Hence Hup v. a. inlr. To shout Imply to urge 
on a horse, b. trails. To direct or turn (a horse) 
to the right; =Hapz/. 4 

1824 Scorr St. Renan's xvii, Touchwood was soon heard 
‘hupping* and ‘geeing’ to the cart. 1851 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm (ed. 2) I. x8o/r The horses are then hupped sharp 
round from you. Ibid. 181/2 [see Hie tv 1 ]. 1851 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. XII. I. 125 To lay two 12-yard ridges together, 
by hupping, or turning to the right hand at the ends. 

Hupaithric, for hypxthric = Hyp<ethral. 

1818 Shelley Rev. Islam vu. xii, That spacious cell Like 
an hupaithric temple wide and high. 

Hupe, huppe, obs. ff. Hip sb. 1 andz/.l (=hop), 
HoopjA 1 Hupostasis, for Hypostasis. Hup- 
pil, hupple, obs. ff. Hipple, little heap. 

Hut, obs. f. or var. Her pron. ; var. Hurr ; obs. 
f. Whore. Huracano, obs. f. Hurricane. 
Hur-bur : see Hurr-burr. Hurburlie, obs. 
f. Hurly-burly. 

Hurcheon (htritj^n). Now Sc. and north, 
dial. Forms; 4 hircho(u)n, 5 kurckon, -yn, j 
hyrehoun, 6 kurckeoun, kyreken, 6 - kur- 
ckeon, S-9 kurchin, 9 -ent. [a. ONF. Jierichon, 
OF. herifitn (12th c. in Littre), mod.F. h/risson (in 
Hainault hirchon , Jiurchon, Picard hlrichon, ire- 
chon) pop. L. *hericion-cm, f. hericius , late form 
of ericius hedgehog. See also Urchin.] 

1 . A hedgehog. 

c 1325 Gloss IV. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 165 Yri^oun, 
an hirchoun. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. lvii. 
(Tollem. MS.), Also hirchonis [1535 yrchins] and hares flew 
to holow stones, c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 639/ri Hie 
erinacius, hurchon. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie <5- Slae 15, 

I saw the hurcheoun ana the hair.. Wer happing to and fro. 
<11605 — Fly ting w. Polwart 336 With hurcheons eatand 
hips and hawes. 1883 Huddersf. Gloss., Hurchent, Hur- 
clun. 2893 Heslop NorthumblcL Gloss., H urchin, Hur- 
cheon, the hedge hog. 

transf. X50S Dunbar Flyftng w. Kettnedie 179 Hard hur- 
cheoun, hirpland, hippit as ane harrow. 1894 Crockett 
Lilac Sunbonnet 55 The wizened auld hurcheon. 

alirib. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit women 107 With his 
hard hurcheone skyn sa hektis he my chekts. 1790 Burns 
Elegy Capt. Henderson j, The tneikle devil.. Haurl tbee 
hame to his black smiddic. O'er hurcheon hides. 

2 . A mischievous person ; an urchin. 

1785 Burns Jolly Beggars Recit. vu. ii, Hurchin Cupid 
shot a shaft That play'd a dame a shavie. 

Hurc(k)le, var. Hurkle. Hurd, -e, obs. 
if. Herd, Hoard. Hurdace, -as, -eys, -ice: 
see Hurdis. Hurden : see Harden. 

Htrrdies, sb. pi. Sc. [Origin unknown.] -The 
buttocks ; the hips. Also fig. the rump, the end 
or ‘ tail * of anything. 


*535 Lyndesay Satyre 4363 Of hir hurdies scho bad na 
hauld. 1623 Elgin Session Rec. in Scotsman (1898) 31 Jan. 
2/7 There was litile justice in Elgin that suffered them [two 
witches] to Ieve no lang unhet baiih their hurdies. 178 6 
Burns TwaDogs 36 His gawey tail. .Hung o’er his hurdies 
wi* a swirly 1894 Crockett Raiders 163 The long rows of 
cow’s hurdies. 1895 — Men cf Moss Hags xl. 290 He was 
sitting on his hurdies in the shallows. 

t Hxrrdis, hu-rdi.ee. Obs. Also 4-5 -ys(e, 5 
-as,-ace,-eys,-yce,-esse.5konrdeys; ^hardes). 
[ME. hurdis , etc., a. OF. hourdcis, - is , earlier 
hordeis , -is, mod.F. hourdis (med.L. hurdicium , 
hordecium Du Cange) L. type *kurdd/fcium, f. 
OF. Jiurder, harder, hourder (late L. httrddre), 
f. OF. hurt, hourt , hourd palisade, a. OHG. hurt 
(pi. httrdi ), Ger. kiirde hurdle, cogn. w. ON. httrll, 
Goth, haurds door; see nextj 
A palisade, orig. of hurdles or wicker-work. 

13. . Coerde L. 3969 The Sarezynes, armyd, forth lepe Upon 
the walles the toun to kepe, Stout in touret, and in hunlys 
[r7///e vys]. Ibid. 6127 Her houses brende and her burdys t 
Gret smok ther aros, 1 wis. <r 1352 Minot Poems (ed. Hall) 
x. 14 paire hurdis, paire ankers, hanged pai on here, c 1400 
Melayne\ 6 oo Anobill hurdas ther was graythede. 1412-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy n. xviii, They..Sette their bastyles and 
their hurdeys eke, Rounde about to the harde wall. 1447 
Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 169 Thai lyin in ful sympyl 
hurdeys And lykly for to be deed for cold. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. 11. xiv. uSThey made hourdeys or obstacles 
full thykke of thomes. 

Hence i’HuTdised ( hurdeysed ) ppl. a., palisaded. 
ci 450 Merlin 604 With-ynne the bailie were v. toures .. 
the fifihe was gret and high, and well hurdeysed a-boute 
with-ynne and with-oute. 

Hurdle (hziud’l), sb. Forms : a. 1 kyrdel, 
(hyrpil), 3 herdel, 4-3 hirdel, 4-6 -die, 4-7 kur- 
del, -ell, 5 kerd-, hyrd-, kirdyl, -yll(e, -el, -ill, 
kurdull, 5-6 kyrd-, herdell, hirdil(l, hordyl, 
-le, (korthell), 6- kurdle. 5-6 hardyll, 6 
-yll, -ell, 6-7 kardel, 6-8 -le. [OE. hyrdel 
OTeut. type *htirdilo-z, deriv. of a primitive repre- 
sented by Goth .haurds, ON.hurO door,OHG. hurl 
(MHG. hurl, pi. hiirtc, hiirde , Ger. hiirde, MDu., 
Du. horde), wickerwork, hurdle OTeut. *hurdi-s, 
pre-Teut. *krlls : cf. L. erdiis hurdle, Gr. Kvprta 
wickerwork, Kvprtj, Kvpro’s fishing-creel, cage, Ski. 
krt to spin, ert to fasten together.] 

1 . A portable rectangular frame, orig. having 
horizontal bars interwoven or wattled with withes 
of hazel, willow, etc. ; = wattle; but now often an 
open frame with light horizontal bars crossed by 
uprights, and strengthened by a diagonal bar, like 
a field gate ; used chiefly to form temporary fences, 
sheep-pens, etc. 

CJZ$ Corpus Gloss. 600 Cratern, flecta vet hyr)ul. rxooo 
/Elfric Horn. I. 430 pa forlet se wadhreowa casere Sone 
halgan lichaman uppon 5 am isenan hyrdle. £1050 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 371/30 Crates, hyrdlas. 1297 K. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4788 Mid hor owe honde hii rerede verst an chircbe 
Of herdles and of 3erden as hii coupe wurche. 1462 Marg. 
Paston in P.Lett. No. 436 II. 85 He schall mak yow as 
many hyrd j’llys as ye nede foryowyr fold. 1521 in Archxo- 
logia (1834) XXV. 437 Pd. to the said Thomas for v dussen 
liardylls vjr. viijV. 1572 Mascall Plant . <5- 0><t^(x 592) 70 
Ye shall drie them on hurdells of Oziars made like Lettice 
windowes. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. '1681)327 Hurdles, 
made in form of Gates, either of spleeted Timber or of Hazle 
Rods ..either serve for gates in Enclosures or to # make 
Sheepfolds or the like. 1745 Pococke Trav. II. I. ix. 129 
The houses of the village ..are made of_ hurdles, covered 
with clay. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wills in Archxot. Rev. 
Mar. (1888), Hurdles .. six feet long, three and a half feet 
high, made of hazel-rods closely-wreathed, the upright rods 
called sails and the long rods wreaths. 2880 H. Stewart 
Shtp herd's Matt. 27 As the crop is eaten, the line o ( hurdles 
is moved along the field until the whole is consumed. 

b. A frame of this kind used as a barrier to be 
cleared in races. 

1833 [see 3, hurdle sweepstake ]. 1870 Blaine Eucycl. R nr. 
Sports (ed. 3) § 1284 The hurdles were stout black wattles, 
which will bend but not break; and were placed, the first 
near the distance post [etc.]. 

c. A kind ol frame or sledge on which traitors 
used to be drawn through the streets to execution. 

(This remained part of the legal punishment for high 
treason till 1870, when it was abolished by Act 33 & 34 Viet. 


c. 23 § 31.) 

24x2*20 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi. (MS. Digby 230, 
Egistus was . . dempt . . On an hirdel naked to be drawe 
Thon^oute pe toun. .And aftir ful htje enhonged on a tree. 
1450 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. I. usTododrawe the body 
of a grete traytour . . uppon an hurdull by the aretes of 
your Citeeof London. 1577 Harrison England 11. xi. ) 

1. 222 Drawing from the prison to the place cf execution 
vpon an hardle or sled. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck m. I, Let 
false Audley Be drawn upon au hurdle from the iSewgare 
To Tower-hill. 1769 B lackston e Comm. IV. vc 92 Us ua **>' 
(by connivance, at length ripened by humanity into taw; 
sledge or hurdle « allowed to preserve the offender Iro 
extreme torment of being dragged on the ground or P - 
ment. 2777 Sheridan Sch. Stand, ij.i, > M*? n >’ n ,ntrvc 

rid on a hurdle who has done less mischief. * 59 • . 

T. Two Cities 11. ii. He’ll be drawn on a hurdle to be hall 

hl T d ^rf,y., etc. A -wattled bardie, used to lay 
upon marshy ground or across a ditch to provide 
a firm passage, etc., or, often covered w.th earth, 
to stop op a breach, to strengthen a battery or to 
protect a work or position from the enemy s fire. 
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13 .. K. A Its. 6104 [6o8S] (Bod!. MS.) Of hirdics Sc brigges 
hy madcn flores And so hy wentcn in lo pe mores. 1440 J. 
Shirley Dethe K. James (1818)15 He laid certayne plaunckes 
and hurdelles over the diches. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. \ \. 
xxiv. 137 The trestelles nmste be garnissed with hirdellis for 
to make the aleies and weies to go ouere. 1555 Eden Decades 
7 Theye made a greate trenshe. .coueringe tl\.e same with 
urdels . . the dogge tyger chaunsed fyrste into this pitfaul. 
X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hurdles , or Clays, in Fortifi- 
cation, are made of .. Twigs of Willows, or Osiers, being 5 
or 6 Foot high, and from 3 to 4 Foot broad. They are 
interwoven very close together, and usually laden with 
Earth,.. to render Batteries firm. 1853 Stocqueler Milit. 
Encycl. s.v., Hurdles are constructed in nearly the same 
manner as gabions, excepting that the picquets are placed 
in a straight line instead of a circle. 

2 Applied to various things formed, like a hurdle, 
of crossing bars or grating. 

t a. A sieve, strainer, or colander, f b. Applied to a snow- 
shoe. C. Hat-making . 1 A grid of wood or wire, on which 
a bunch of felting hair ts laid for bowing’ 1 Knight Diet. 
Aleck. 1875). d. Salt-making. (See quot. 1886.) e. The 
stick used in the game of lacrosse. 

17*5 Bradley Fam. Did . s.v. Paste, To be drained upon 
a Hurdle or Grate, and passed through the Hair-Sieve. 
1727 Ibid. s. v. Cedre, To be taken out, and drain’d in a 
Cullender or Hurdle. 1726 Lf.oni Alberti's Archit.l . 39/r 
Those who walk over the Snow., wear upon their Feet 
hurdles made of Twigs and small Ropes. ..the broadness of 
which keeps them from sinking in the Snow. 2837 Whit- 
tock Bk. Trades (1842) 293 {Hatter) When the workman is 
bowing he works at a ‘ hurdle’, or thin boarded bench with 
several longitudinal chinks to suffer the dust, &c. to pass 
through. 188S Cheshire Gloss., Hurdle.^ salt-making term. 
A table or platform of wood planks running along each side 
of the pans, for the purpose of receiving the salt when drawn 
out of the pans. 1887 Cornh . Mag. Mar. 258 {Lacrosse ) The 
‘stick *, or * hurdle . .consists of a piece of white ash. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) hurdle fence , 
-maker, -rod -stake, -wall, -work ; hurdle-wise adv.; 
(sense I b) hurdle-jumping , -leaping ; (sense 1 d) 
hurdle-revetment , -work ; hurdle -bouse, a wattle 
house ; hurdle-man, (a) a man who looks after 
hurdled sheep or lambs (see quot. j88o) ; ( b ) a man 
who runs in hurdle-races; hurdle-race, a race 
in which the contestants have to jump over hurdles ; 
so h. racer , h. racing, h. handicap ; hurdle-wood, 
wood used for wattling or making hurdles. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xx. xi. x6d The “hurdle 
fences of oysiers. 1805 R. W. Dickson Tract . Agric. (1807) 

. 1 . 160 A moveable hurdle-fence. 1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 3/6 
The Thames* Hurdle Handicap, a 1879 J.S. Brewer Eng. 
Stud. (1881) 445 London .. is stilt [9th c.} the old town of 
“hurdle-houses and whitewash. 2883 Standard 12 Feb. 2/6 
Prudhomme has taken kindly to “hurdle jumping. 1894 
Times 11 Sept. 16/7 Wire netting has taken the place of 
sheep hurdles. I have not made a hurdle for quite 15 years, 
and. .the race of “hurdlemakers is as extinct as the race of 
sawyers. 2880 A. C. Grant Bush Life Queensland 459 
‘Toothless, ragged, old grannies’, muttered the “hurdleman. 
289* Pall Mall G. 18 May 3/1 H. W Batger is our hurdle 
man, and be won the 120 yards hurdle championship first 
in 1888. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xiv, Lord Glenlivat 
..broke his neck at a “hurdle-race. 2897 M. H. Hayes 
Points of the Horse (ed. 2) xxv. 247 She [a mare} showed 
herself to he the best chaser and “hurdle-racer of her time. 
1840-70 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 1282 “Hurdle 
racing came into vogue above fifty years ago . . We by no 
means assert that hurdle leaping, as an organised sport, had 
not been before practised. 2822 in Cobbett Rur. Rides I. 
50 The bricks, “hurdlerods and earth say .. ‘ Here dwell 
vanity and poverty \ 1887 H. R. Haweis Light of Ages 
i. 10 Hindu villages with their “hurdle-surrounded houses. 
1833 Sporting Mag. Dec., “Hurdle sweepstakes of 5 guineas 
each, for horses not thorough-bred. 261 z Cotgr., Hourdf, 
..couered with hurdles, or with reed wrought “hurdle-wise. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Imfirov. httpr. (1653) 160 In four or five 
years., the Willow rises to gallant “Hurdle-wood. 2852 J. S. 
Macaulay Field Fortif 127 To form a species of “hurdle- 
work above the fascines. 1866 Reader 22 Sept. 307 Huts., 
having a framework of piles and stakes with wattle or hurdle- 
work of small branches woven between the upright piles. 

Hu'rdle, v. [f. prec. sl>.] 

+ 1 . Irons. To construct like a hurdle : to wattle. 
2598 Florio, Aggratticcare , .. to make grater-wise, to 
make like a hurdle, to hurdle. 

2 . To enclose or mark off with hurdles. Also 
with out, up, round. 

2632 Sherwood, To hurdle, make vp, hedge, close with 
hurdles. 2770-4 A. Young in A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 
HI, 14^ They are usualty hurdled off in the same manner 
as turnips. 2789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) II. 107 A field of 
rape, hurdled out. 2894 Times 6 Mar. 4/1 To hurdle off 
a fresh portion [of meadow] for the ewes every day. 

+ 3 . 10 bush-harrow. Obs . 

*733 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. ix. 42 A yet worse Con- 
trivance it was, to Till Land with a Hurdle made of Vine 
Twigs [Virg. Georg. 1. 95 Vimineasque trahit crates] .. This 
Harrowing and Hurdling. 

Hurdled huudld),///. a. Also C hartheled. 
[f. Hurdle si. or v. + -ed! or 2 .] 

1 . Constructed of or with hurdles ; wattled. 

2556 Withals Diet.. (1568) 39V2 A harthcled wall, or 
rathe led ..paries craticius. 2651 Bknlowes Theoph. xiu. 
Ixxxiit, The folded flocks are pent In hurdled grates. 2667 
Milton P. L. tv. x£6 Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve In 
hurdl'd Cotes. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818126s As he tends 
bis fleecy charge, or late consigns them to their hurdled 
cots J 2832 J. Bree St. Herbert's Isle 79 A hurdled panoply 
his front displays. 

2 . Enclosed with hurdles. 

2631 Sherwood, H urdled, hedged, made yp or covered with 
hurdles, die, heurdt. 2830 MarrVaT Kings Own xxxv, 
Sheep, dragged from the hurdled crowd. jlSZo Daily Kelt's 
18 Oct. 3/2 Clover, aftermath, or hurdled vetches. 


Hurdler (hz/udtaj). [f. Hurdle sb. + -erL] 

1. One who constructs hurdles ; a hurdle-maker. 
2874 T. Hardy Far fr. tnad. Crowd II. i. 1 A thriving 

hurdler and cattle-crib-maker. 

2 . One who runs in huidle races. 

2884 Pall Mall G. 7 Apr. 3/2 The hurdles are more likely 
to fall to Cambridge, whose representative, Pollock, is now, 
perhaps .. the best hurdler in the country. 2894 Times 16 
July 7/4 The Yale hurdlers seem more quick and active 
than their English rivals. 

Hurdom, obs. form of Whoredom. 
Hurdpermy, obs. form of Heabthpenny. 
Hurds: see Hards. 

Hurdy-gurdy (hz/ud^gSudi). [app. a riming 
combination suggested by the sound of the instru- 
ment. Cf. Hirdy-girdy, uproar, disorderly noise.] 

1 . A musical instalment of rustic origin resembling 
the lute or guitar, and having strings ^two or more 
of which are tuned so as to produce a drone), which 
are sounded by the revolution of a rosined wheel 
turned by the left hand, the notes of the melody 
being obtained by the action of keys which ‘stop* 
the strings and are played by the right hand ; thus 
combining the characteristics of instruments of the 
bowed and the clavier kinds, b. In recent times, 
applied popularly to any instrument having a dron- 
ing sound and played by turning a handle, as the 
barrel-organ. 

2749 Lady. Luxborough Lett, to Shensione 10 Dec., 
Receive this incorrect epistle, .not for its wit or its beauty: 
for it has no more pretence to either than a hurdy gurdy 
has to harmony. 2764 O’Hara Midas 1. 7 A sightly 
clown 1 — and sturdy ! Hum ! — plays, I see, upon the hurdy- 
gurdy. 1770 Mad. D’Ardlav Early Diary xo Jan., 
Hetty went as a Savoyard, with a hurdy guray fastened 
round her waist. 2785-96 Grose Diet, Vulg. T., Hurdy 
gourdy, a kind of fiddle.. at present it is confounded with 
the humstrum. 1807 T. Young Course Led. A at. Philos. 
I. xxxiv. 399 The vielle, or monochord, commonly called 
the hurdy gurdy, has frets which are raised by the action 
of the fingers on a row of keys. 2852 Thackeray Eng. 
Hum. iv. (1876) 261 A Savoyard boy. with a hurdy-gurdy 
and a monkey. 1879 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 
759/2 The Hurdy Gurdy was the prototype of the Piano 
Violin, and all similar sostenente instruments. 

transf. and fg Zt 1863 Longf. U- ay side Inn, Birds 
Killingivorth xviii, And hear the locust and the grass- 
hopper Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play. 1871 Smiles 
Charac. i. (1876) 27 Perpetual grinding at the hurdy-gurdy 
of long-dead grievances. 

2 . (More fully hurdy-gurdy suhetl.) An impact 
wheel driven by a tangential jet of water which 
issues tinder pressure from a nozzle and strikes a 
series of buckets on the periphery. l/.S. 

287a Raymond Statist. Mines tf Mining 86 An eight- 
stamp mill, run by a* hurdy-gurdy * wheel 8 feet in diameter, 
using 75 inches of water under a pressure of 75 feet. 2882 
Rep. to Ho. Represent. Prec. Metals U. S. 628 The actua- 
ting power of the derrick is, generally, a hurdy-gurdy. This 
is a peculiar kind of impact wheel made to utilize water 
under high pressures. 

3 . A crank or windlass used for hauling trawls in 
deep-sea fishing. 

2883 Fisheries Exltib. Catal. 196 Trawl-winch or hurdy- 
gurdy. 

4 . a/trib. and Comb. 

2862 Sala Dutch Piet. i. 8 Airs . . such as the hurdy- 
gurdy players.. grind so piteously before cottage doors. 2891 
Dk. Argyll in 1 ,//* Cent. Jan. 22 The famous formula that 
geology saw ‘no trace of a beginning, no symptom of an 
end * . . may be called the great hurdy-gurdy theory. 

Hence Hurdy-jprrdyist, a hunly-gurdy player. 
<22845 Hood Tenon «$• Country viii. Two hurdigurdists, 
and a poor Street-Handel grinding at my door. 2862 Miss 
Mulock Domestic Star. 335 He made friendships with 
blind pipers, Italian hurdy gurdy ists. 

•f Hare, sb. Obs. Also 3 huyre, 5 hwyr, hvyr, 
huwyr, huer. [a. OF. hure hair of the head, head 
of man or beast (1 2th c. in Littre), in mod.F. a dis- 
hevelled head of hair, head of certain animals; cf. 
med.L. htlra ‘pileus villosus* (Du Cange), early 
mod .Du. hure * caput apri aut cerui * (Kilian), OSp. 
hura ; for conjectures as to the origin, sec Diez.] 

1 . A cap. 

c 2290 Beket 2075 in S. Eng. Leg. I. x66 pare wende forth 
onofheom and is huyre [v.r. hure] of him drou? And is 
mantel a-non afier-ward. T2305 Pot. Songs (Camden) 256 
Ther sit an old cherl in a blake hure. CX400 A. Davy 
Dreams 59 Vpon his heuede sat an gray hure. ci 440 
Promp. Pan>. 252/2 Hwyr, cappe {v.rr. hvyr, hure; 
lena. c 2460 J, Russell Bk. Nurture 376 Y hed leuer pe 
sight of that than A Scarlet hure. 2482 (see Hurrer]. 

2 . The head of a boar, wolf, or bear. 

[2828 Berry Encycl. Herald. Gloss., Hure is the French 
term for the head of a wild boar, bear, wolf, or other such 
like wild animal ; but not for those of lions, or other 
creatures said to be noble.] 2844 Camp of Refuge I. 65 
Of the wild boars, .only the hure or head was served up. 
j86x-a Thackeray Philip I. xiii. 2S9 You never knew that 
you yourself had tusks little eyes in your hure; a bristly 
mane to cut into tooih-brushes. 

+ Hure, adv. Ohs. Also 2 hwuro, hur. [OE. 
hunt, of obscure origin. Cf. Sw. hunt how.] a. 
At least, least of all; anyhow; at any rate; with 
a negative: Even. b. Certainly, especially. 

e ®93 K. AIlprrd Ora. 1. i. 5 eoSc Estmere is hum fiftene 
rmtabrad. eiooo J.atrs cf Ethtlrtd VIII. c. 9 (Schmid) lie 
cmnihte oode huru be Eaira Haljena raxssan. r 1175 


Lamb. Horn. 45 pet pu heom jefe rest la hunre lea ..... 
del. Ibid. 131 Ne prophete ne palriarche ue Imre Sami 
lohannes baptiste. c 1230 Mali Ahid. 41 Ne kepecS he Sj 
na mon & hure wio ins famon. 

C. Often doubled, hure and hur: {humid h.) 
a 1175 Coll. Hem. 237 pcs lare and l.v.e swHe amt j. 
purh mantfea[l]d senne and hur and hur [urh false todti 
£■1200 Trm. Cell. Hem. 49 Habbe we hurend hure nib 
shipe of duue. a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 1 1 And hure and bar- 
of opres songe Hi heolde piaiding swipe stronge. 

Hure: see EuitE, Ewer 2 , Her from., Hibe, 
Hour, Ouit, Whore. 

Hureaulite (hii-rabit). Min. [Named, 181;, 
from Bureaux in France : see -Lite.] Hydiocs 
phosphate of manganese and iron, occurring in 
minute red crystals; found at HureauxnearLimoges 
in France, and at Branchville in Connecticut. 

2831 Amer: 'jrrJ. Sc. XIX. 571 The Hureaulite..is h 
minute crystals the size of a pin-head. z868 Dana X 1 ;., 
(ed. 51 561. 

Huriean, -ano, obs. forms of Hurricane. 
Harm (hiu->'rin). Chern. [f. mod.L. Hura, the 
nameofngenus of tropical American plants + -is.] 
‘A crystallizable substance, insoluble in water, 
found in the juice of Burn crepitans or Sand-boi 
tree’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

[2838 T. Thomson Cltem. Org. Bodies 292 OrHurina.] 

•f Hurk. Obs . rare -0 , [a. OF. hurque, hourqut, 
var. ol hulque Hulk 2 .] *=Hulk sbp 

2598 Florio, Vurchto , a hulke, a hurk, a crayer, a Iyter. 

Hurkaru, hurkorah, var. Hircarra. 
Hurkle (IifJ jk’l), v. Now dial. Forms: 4 
hurkel, 5 -kil, -cle, 6- hurkle, (6hirkle,hurkul, 
7 hurckle, 9 dial, hircle). / 3 . 8-9 dial, hurple, 
hirple, hurtle, [app. closely related to MLG,, 
LG., and Du. hurketi to squat, held by Dutch 
etymologists to be an intensive formation with J 
suffix from MHG. hhren, dial. Ger. hauemfurni 
to squat, sit bowed together ; cf. also Fris. horden 
( contrahere membra ut calefiant The Eng. verb 
has an additional dim. or intensive suffix -le. The 
dialect forms in 0 appear to be phonetic variants; 
yet those in hurp hirp- suggest connexion with 
ON. herpa-st to be contracted with cramp: see 
Hirpled.] 

1 . intr. To draw the limbs and parts of the booy 
closely together, esp. with pain or cold ; to contract 
the body like a beast in a storm ; to cower, crouch, 
squat ; to shrink, shudder. Said also of the limbs: 
To be contracted or drawn together. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 150 pat oj>er burne watz abayst of 
his brope wordez & hurkelez doun with his hede. tm. 
406 Cubites fyftene Ouer he Imcst hylic bat 
erpe. a 2400-50 Alexander 504 A litill brid, w-to his arm 
flo^e, And bar htirkils and hydis as scho were hand-tarn-. 
2486 Bk. St. Albans Eviija,The haare .. , hurdes yppoa 
hir houghis ay. 2607 Walkington Opt. Glass xiii *35 
Hurckling with his heade to his shouldicrs. 2612 L °t 
Enchafouinc . . one that, through cold, hurkles like a • 
1687 A. Lovell tr. TkevenoPs Trav. hi* 78 Sometimes .sne 
hurkled down upon her Heels, nay, and sat down. £ 7 r 
Song in Scot. Ballads (1790) II. 47 White I set J hurtta » 
the ase. 2822 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 2 3 The hare •• • 

the dead thistle hurkles from the view. 2881 Luces • 
Gloss., Hircle, to crouch : contract the body ; nesu V 
close. 2883 A Imondbitry Gloss. } H urclc, to cower do < 
squat.. In some parts the word is hurple, or h»n>*e; , .. 

fS. 2788 W. Marshall Vorksh. Gloss. «E. 
stick up the back, as cattle under a hedge in cold v> • 
xBxz Will an IP. Riding Gloss. -E. D. SA 
contract the body into a round form, as tnrougn y » 
se ver e col d , et c. z 868 Atk 1 nson Clevcl and Gtoss., n r > 
to shrug or stick up the back as an animal does a j >0 
ment weather when standing under a hedge... writ 
Hurple , hurkle, hurtle. i„nnd 

f 2 : Irons. To crouch down upon ; to 


over. Obs. rare. 


them 


2640 G. Abbott Job Paraphr. 249 Covering the 
with a little sand - or dust to cause them *“ 

naturall heate, instead of hatching and hurkling 1 * . 

Hence Hirrkled ppl. a., conti acted or dr 
gether, bowed together. Hu’rkling//f* **•» 

X ^ n SL C Z%% „ AW* 

banis, holkand throw thy hyd. 15^7 neiL 

(S. T. S.) 105 With hurklit hude ouer a weill nurei 1 ^ 
2863 Mrs. Toogood Vorksh. Dial., Fetch th 
They look hurkled. f >, nT le 

Hurl (hzDl), v. Also 4-5 hourie, 4- 
(9 dial, horl, hull). [Akin in form and (m M 
1) in sense, to LG. hurrcln to toss, s^ lln E’ , 1)n 
J —-. - 1- -1—1- . c f. also mo 0 -*/ 


precipitate, thrust, push, dash : 
horrel a push, a jog. The connexion 


of the other 
with mod- 


senses is donbtful ; but sense 10 agrees " c f # 
E.Fris. hurrcln to roar or bluster , c 'i(r. 
Upper Ger. dial, httrlcn to roll, rumble a 

None of these continental words can be ra _ ||« 

even to the Middle period ; and they are 4: j„j, 

•connected with the onomatopadc hurt 1 , 0 

rapid motion. In early _M E. there slip 
have been freouent confusion of hurt 0. , c 

partly scribal, but largely through con a 4C! ! 
in the notion ‘dash’; similarly also j iJT( 

harl to drag ; in later times there sec 
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HURL. 

been association with whirl , esp. in hurlpit, hurl - 
pool, hurlwind .] 

I. Referring to motion. 

1 . intr. To move, or be carried or driven with 
violence or impetuosity ; to rush impetuously ; to 
dash. Obs. or arch. 

(The first quot. is doubtful ; it may be hurt or hurtle .) 

[rt 1*25 Ancr. R. 166 I 5 e worldes grunge, mid a lutel hur- 
lunge {MS. T. hurttinge] muhten at uor-leosen, ase J>eo 
wrecches iSe worlde, i>et hurleS togederes & to-brekeS hore 
uetles, & schedeS hore clennesse.] a 1300 Cursor M. 23932 
pi leme leuedt vs light einell, pat he mot haueles hurl to 
hell. 23. . E.E.Allit. P. B. 376 Water, .wonez [>at stryede, 
Hurled in-to ych hous. 1382 Wyclif i Sam. xxi. 13 He 
.. hurlide hidtr and thider bitwix the hoondis of hem. 
— Matt, vii, 25 Flodis camen, and wyndis blewen and 
rusheden [v.r. hurliden] in to that hous. n4oo Destr. 
Troy 1365 May dons for mornyng hade pere mynde loste, 
Hurlet out of houses. 1513 Douglas AEneis Hi. x. 39 A 
huge peple we se Of Ciclopes cum hurland to the port. 
1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 62 Zour wordis to be cuttit 
short, and hurland ouer heuch. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. J. ii, 20 We rolling climbe, then hurling fall beneath. 
i7*8-46THOMSON^‘«w«/rz'4soTbe very streams, .impatient, 
seem To hurl into the covert of the grove. x8r6 Scott 
Antiq. xvii, Its waters were seen hurling clear and rapid 
under their silvan canopy. 

+ b. app. identified or confused with hurtle. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 1198 When helmes and hard stele hurlet 
to-gedur. Ibid. 6638 Mony hurlit doun hedstoupis to pe hard 
vrtne ! 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. ii, He hurled vnto sir 

Tristram, & smote hym clene from his sadel. 1609 Spenser's 
F. Q. 1, iv. 16 Suddaine vpriseth. .The royall dame, and for 
her coche doth call : All hurlen \ed. 1590 nurtlen] forth, and 
she with princely pase, As faire Aurora in her purple pall. 

+ C. app. associated or confused with whirl. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 271 He [Jonas] glydez in by pe 
giles..Ay hele ouer hed, hourlande aboute. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. 1. 21 Mens mindes..They hurling come and goe, 
like fish at baits. 

2 . tram. To drive or impel with impetuous force 
or violence. (In early use the passive was = sense 1 ,) 

c 1305 Judas I scar. 25 in E. E. P. (1862) 108 pe see him 
hurlede vp and doun : as a liper clot, c 1386 Chaucer 
Man 0/ Law's T. 199 O firste moetiyng crueel firmament 
With thy diurnal sweigh that . . hurlest al from Est to 
Occident. 1535 Coverdale Jonah i. 4 The Lorde hurled 
a greate wynde in to the see. 1688 S. Sewall Diary 28 
Nov. (1878) I. 237 Scarce any steeping all night, things in 
the Cabbin were so hurled to and again. ^ 1735 Pope Prol. 
Sat. 87 Pit, Box, and gall’ry in convulsions hurl'd. 1884 
A. J. Butler Coptic CIt. Egypt 1. 179 Amr hurled his troops 
and his engines in vain against the solid walls of Babylon, 

b. reft. To throw oneself impetuously ; = 1. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10680 pat hurlet hom full hard with 
hor hoge dynttes. 1B8S Stokes Celtic Ck. (i 388 ) 251 The 
Scandinavians hurled themselves, .upon England. 

+ c. app. identified with hurtle and whirl. Obs. 
1382 Wyclif Lithe vi. 49 Flood was hurtlid to that hous 
. . His hous. .in to which the flood was hurlid [v.r. hurtlid], 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 16 [The monster Error] hurling 
her hideous taile About her cursed head. 1617 Markham 
Caval. in. 76 When you come euen to the brim of the ditch, 
you shall hurle your horse suddainly vpon that side which 
is from your aduersary* 

3 . trans. To throw or cast with violence (from 
some position) ; to precipitate, throw down, over- 
throw. lit. and ftg. 

d 35 o Will. Paler/tc 1243 Hetterly hope hors & man he 
hurled to pe grounde. . cj 400 Destr. Troy 10208 He hurlit 
of helmys, hedis within. . c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 222 He 
bese hurled for [?fro] pe highnes he haunted, c 1485 Digby 
Myst. (1882) in. 142, I xal hovrleof yower hedes. C1585 R. 
Browne Anew. Cartwright 1 Let vs shortly gather vp his 
vntrueths . . and hurle them out by manifest and knowen 
markes. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 532 An Earth- 
Quake, that hurled downe Temples and Pallaces. 1757 
» Gray Desc. Odiit 93 Till wrap’d in flames, in ruin hurl’d, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 1805 A. Duncan Mariner’s 
Citron. IV. 63 One of those by the pump was suddenly 
torn away by a breaker. ; and hurled into the abyss. 1821 
ByRON Heav.ty Earth iii. 668 The first.. hath been hurl'd 
From bis once archangelic throne. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. v. I. 632 Raised to power and hurled from it. 1855 
Ibid. xvi. III. 674 A mine exploded, and hurled a fine 
German battalion into the air. 

reft. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 529 Hanging a great 
stone about their neckes. .[they] hurle themselves into the 
Sea. 1871^. Stephen. P/aygr. Europe viii. (1894) 186 The 
grand glacier ..hurled itself madly downwards. 

4 . To throw or cast (a missile, projectile, or the 
like) ; to project ; to fling. 

<21400-50 Alexander 2224 Ourepepill.. hurled out arowis. 
1530 Palsgr. 588/1 , 1 horle, I thro we a thynge. .1 holde the 
a peny that I hurle this stone over yonder house. 1663 
Charleton Char. Gigant. 46 Profaning the Lord's Day 
with hurling the Ball, a 1735 Ld. Lansdowne Beauty «V 
Law 47 The Sire Omnipotent prepares the brand.. Then 
flaming hurls it hissing from above. 1874 Boutell Arms 
\ Arm. ii. 2r Hector and Ajaxhurl their lances at each 
other. 1874 Green Short Hist. ». § 3. 20 Leaping on horse- 
back, he hurled his spear into the sacred temple. 

+ b. generally. To throw, cast, toss ; to ' throw * 
in wrestling. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. * M. (1684) III. 679 Here is a Testament 
in my hand, if I hurl him in the Fire and burn him, have 
I burned Gods Word, or not? rx6ix Chapman Iliad xiv. 
150 A heavenly veil she hurls On her white shoulders. 
x6xx Beaum.& Fl. Knt. Bum. Pestle m. ii, Why, Nell, I 
saw him wrestle with the great Dutchman, and hurl him. 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 539 Flesh-pottage, which 
they hurle by handfuls ‘into t heir _ mouth es._ 1615 Mark- 
ham Eng. Housew. (1660) 92 Pull it all in nieces, and hurl 
in a good quantity of currants. 1659 D. Pell lwf>r. Sea 
148 Though hee hurl the rod into the fire after all is done. 

VOL. V. 


c. absol. 

1530 Palsgr. 5B8/2 He can hurle as far by hande as some 
man can do with aslynge. x6n Bible Hum. xxxv. 20 If 
he . .hurle at him by laying of watte that he die. 

d. spec. To play the game of ‘ hurling \ 

2766 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry <5- Frances IV. 285 
The Mob used to hurle there on every St. James’s Fair- 
day. 1780 A. Young Tour Iret. I. 365 Sometimes one 
barony hurls against another, but a marriageable girl is 
always the prize. 1836 W. H. Maxwell Capt. Blake I. xi, 
I . . danced, hurled, and was happy, a 1843 Southey 
Conim.pt . Bk. IV. 563 The Irish custom of horsing a girl, 
and then hurling for her ? that the winneqmay marry her. 
1857 Trench Proverbs ii. (ed. 4) 34 note , ‘The man on the 
dyke always hurls well ;* tbe looker-on at agame of hurling, 
seated indolently on the wall, always imagines that he could 
improve on the strokes of the actual players. 

5 . transf.and ftg. To throw out orforth with force; 
to utter (words, threats, etc.) with vehemence ; to 
dart (rays, a glance, etc.). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 29 For golden Phoebus.. From 
fiery wheeles of his faire chariot Hurled his beame. 1603 
Marston Ant. fy Met. iv. \Vks. 1856 1 . 44 His spirit hovers 
in Piero’s court, Hurling about his agill faculties, To appre- 
hend the sight of Mellida. cx6xx Chapman Iliad iv. 86 
Jove, brandishing a star, which men a comet call. Hurls 
out his curled hair abroad. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 660 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heav’n. 1792 f. 
Barlow Conspir. Kings 86 Truth’s blest banners, o’er the 
legions hurl’d. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. ix. II. 221 
Hurling a glance at Grumkow. 1875 Manning Mission H. 
Ghost vii. 189 The accusations that may be hurled at you. 

+ 6. To drag or pull with violence; sHabIiv. 1 i, 
(Also absol.) Obs. 

CX305 Pol. Songs (Camden) 211 Whan menne horlith ham 
here and there, Nego savtth ham fram care, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 10311 He..Festnyt hym.. by his fete euyn, Hard by 
the here of his horse tayle, And hurlit hym with hethyng 
Jrnrgh hoole ost. c 1420 Anturs ofArlh . (Douce MS.) 187 
Pey hurle [Ircl. MS. hurlun, Thom/. MS. harle] me vn- 
hendely. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxii. 20 In yre thai hurlit 
him heir and thair. 1663 R. Blair Autobiog. ii. (1848) 22 The 
new creature was assaulted, hurled and holed as a captive. 

+ 7 . To jostle ; = Hurtle v. Obs. 

.1388 Wyclif Ezek. xxxiv. 21 For that that 3e hurliden 
[1382 punchiden, Vulg. impingebatis] with sidis, and schul- 
dris. .alle sike beestis. 

8. To wheel or drive (a vehicle, or in a vehicle, esp. 
one that goes heavily). (Also intr.) Sc. and north. 

a 1745 Meston Poems (1767) 126 Ne'er hackney hurl’d 
On better wheels in the wide world. X786 Burns 'Sir, 
Yours this moment If on a beastie I can sped Or hurl 
in a cartie. 1795 Fortnight's Ramble x8 Their shopmen 
..are hurling their whiskies along the villages. <xx8io 
Tannahill Poems (1846) 16 Now and then we’ll hurl in 
a coach. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hor l,.. to wheel, to 
trundle. * Where ye gan ti horl yor gords * (i.e. hoops) ? 

+ 11. 9. intr. To strive, contend : see Hurling 
vbl. sb. 3. Obs. 

c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 253/z Hurlyn, or debatyn, incursor. 
+ III. 10 . intr. To roar or bluster as the wind ; 
to howl: see Hurling vbl. sb. 4. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 589/1 , 1 Hurle, I make a noyse as the wynde 
dothe,/4* bruys. Ibid., The wynde hurled so sore that none 
of us coulde nat here an other, c 1535 Hye Way SPyttcl 
Hous 101 in Ha2l. E. P. P. IV. 27 The sharp north wynd 
hurled bytterly. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xxi. 76 The 
shrugging Ayre about thy Temples hurles. 

IV. 11 . dial, (intr.) To be chill, to be pinched 
with cold {Craven Dial. 1828). 

Hence Hurled///, a. 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 231 When, .finding 
of fault begins to interrupt our worke, it is impossible that 
the force of our hurled invention should keepe her course. 
Hurl (hwl), sb. [f. Hurl v. Various groups 
of senses have arisen independently from different 
senses of the vb., and are practically distinct words.] 

I. 1 . The action or an act of hurling; a forcible* 
or violent cast or throw. 

1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Hurle or throwe with a stone, coup de 
pierre. a 2693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xii. 93 The darting 
Hurls, or slinging Casts of the Vulcanian Thunderbolts. 
1695 Congreve Taking of Namur \\\\, Beholding Mountain 
on Mountain thrown 1 With threatening hurl ! that shook th’ 
./Ethereal Firmament. 18x3 Ld. Thurlow Poems 24 With 
weak and idle hurl Their darts had sped. 

2 . The stick or club used in the game of hurling ; 
in quot. 1791, a lacrosse-stick. 

1791 \V. Bartram Carolina 370 A company of young 
fellows, .came in., with rackets or hurls in one hand. Ibid. 
508 Each person having a racquet or hurl, which is an 
implement.. somewhat resembling a laddie or scoop-net, 
with a handle near three feet in length, the hoop and 
handle of wood, and the netting of thongs of raw hide, or 
tendons of an animal. 1858 O’Curry Mann. Anc. Irish 
(1873) II. 359 He would give his ball a stroke of his hurl., 
he would throw his hurl at it. 

II. 3 . ? The rush (of water) ; swirl, rare. 

23. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 3x9 pe pure poplande hourle playes 
on my heued. a 1400-50 Alexander 1x54 pe wawis of be 
wild see apon ]>e wallis betis, pe pure populande hurle [v.r. 
perle] passis it vmby. 1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. II. 
xviii. 109 A sea that had.. lost the early snappish and 
worrying hurl put into it by the first of the dark blast. 

4 . A downward rush ; esp. a violent and noisy 
rush of stones, etc. down a steep s!ope._ Sc. 

XS49 Compl. Scot. vi. 39, I herd mony hurlis of stannirs 
& stanis that tumlit doune vilht the land ru«che. 163* 
Lithcow Trav. vi. 262 Distemored feare brought him 
downe upon me with a rushling nurle. 1866 W. Gregor 
Banffsh. Gloss., Hurl (1) a quantity of any hard material 
thrown down, or falling down in confusion and accompanied 


with noise ; as * A hurl o’ stanes cam doon on’s back*.. .In a 
hurl, means in a confused mass, accompanied with noise. 
(2) The noise caused by any hard material thrown down, or 
falling down of itself. 

+ 5 . Diarrhoea. Sc. Obs. 

1508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedtc 194 It is wit tin. . thow 
hes the hurle behind. 

III. 6. A ride in a cart or other wheeled 
vehicle, n drive. Sc. 

1822 Carlyle Early Lett. (Norton) II. 144 We will not 
let you want a hurl up and down in the coach. 1826 J. 
Wilson Nod. Avtbr. Wks. 1855 I. 236 I'll take a hurl wi’ 
ye as far as the Harrow. 

IV. + 7 . Strife, contention ; commotion, tumult. 

c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 253/2 Hurl, or debate, sedicio. 1553 

Grimalde Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 36 Making a hurle 
[tumultuante] to be thrust from his place. 1587 Fleming 
Contn . Holinshed III. 1028/1 About the same time that this 
rebellion.. began in the west, the like disordered hurles 
were attempted in Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 358 In this hurle a great 
part of the Christian arm ie.. was speedily transported over 
the river. *1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. iv. 23 They all went 
out in a hurle. 

8 . Sc . 1 The act of scolding ; sometimes expressed, 
a hurl of a flyte * (Jam.). 

la 1800 H. Blycfs Contract 6 (Jam.) She ga* me sic a hurl 
I never gat the like o’t. 

Hurl, var. of Harl sb. 1 


Hu*rlb arrow. Sc. and north. dial. [f. Hurls;. 8 
+ Barrow jA 3 ] A wheelbarrow. 

1680 Fr. Sempill Banishm . Poverty 86 My guts rumbl’d 
like a hurle-barrow. X737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1750) 60 
It is kittle for the cheeks when the hurl-barrow gaes o’er 
the brig of the nose. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
m. (1827) 114 Hurlbarrows, filled.. Wi’ saxpence faifs. 1893 
Northumbtd. Gloss., Horl-barra. 

Hu'rlbat. Also 5-6 hurlebatte, 7 whorle- 
bat, 7-8 whirl-bat. [app. f. Hurl v. + Bat sb? 
The earlier instances are mostly in translations, in 
which it is used to render two quite different words, 
aclys and ctestus , the latter app. through doubt as 
to its meaning. Cf. the following : 

1696 Kennett Rom . Antiq. (1713) 255 The cestus were 
either a sort of leathern guards for the hands, compos’d of 
thongs and commonly filled with lead or iron to add force 
and weight to the blow: Or, according to others, a kind of 
whirlbats or bludgeons of wood.) 

+ 1. A weapon, ?some form of club; in i6ih c. 
Lat.-Eng. Dictionaries, glossing L. aclys {aclis) a 
small javelin. Obs. 

CX440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 105 Pleying at b e two 
hande swerd, at swerd & bokelere, & at two pyked staf, at )>e 
hurlebatte. 1496 Dives <V Paup. (W. de W.) v. xviii. 220 ft 
In playes of hethen men.. as in playnge at the swerde & 
bokeler, at thestafle twohandswerde hurlebat in tourmentes. 
1548 Elyot Diet., Aclis , a kynde of weapon, v>ed in 
olde tyme, as it wer an hurlebatte. 1565-73 Cooper The - 
saurus, Aclis, a kinde of weapon tyed by a string, much 
Iyke a hurlebatte. Ibid., Adides [i.e. aelides), short battes 
of a cubit long and a balfe, with pykes of yron, and were 
tied to a line, that when they were throwne, one might 
plucke them againe : Hurlebattes. 1634 Withal s Diet. 
377/2 Hurlebats having pikes of yron in the end, adides. 
1656 Blount, Hurlebats {adides). See Whorlebats. 

+ 2. Used to render L. c cestus Cestus partly 
through misapprehension of its meaning : see quot. 
in etym. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. v. iv. 773 Flinging the coit 
of brasse ; yea, and as some say, at hurl-bats and fist-fight. 
1609 — A mm. Marcelt. xxx. ix. 392 The moving of his 
armes, laying about him as if they had beene fighting at 
hurlebats [vein/ czstibus dimicantium ]. 1621 G. Sandys 
Ovid’s A let. Y, (1626) 91 Inuincible with hurle-bats [czstibus 
invidi). 1634 Withal e Did. 265/2 A whorle-bat, an Instru- 
ment of Leather covered with lead, to buffet one another, 
czstus. J700 Dryden Fables Pref. Wks. i Globe) 506 He 
rejected them, as Dares did the whirlbats of Eryx, when 
they were thrown before him by Entellus [sEneid v. 400- 
420]. 1791 Cowper Iliadwi. 167 Where him his royal whirl- 
bat nought avail'd. 

3 . The bat or stick used in the Irish game of 
hurling; =HurljA2. 

1820-29 Callanan Convict of Clonmcll in Hayes Ballads 
Ircl. I. 347 At my bed-foot decaying My hurlbat is lying. 

Hence Hurlbatting’, (+ Wliirlbatting), con- 
tending with hurlbats. 

1744 J. Paterson Comm. Miltons P. L. 208 The valient 
youths exercised themselves, at running, whirlbating, quoit- 
lng. jumping and wrestling. 

Hurl-bone, a late var. Whirl-bone. 
Hurlecan, -cano, obs. ft. Hurricane. 

+ Hurled, a. Obs. [Cf. Hurl-footed.] De- 
formed or distorted, as a club-foot. 

c 1460 Toumeley Myst. xxx. 315 His hedeis like a stowke, 
hurlyd as hoggys. 1642 Fuller Holy y Prof.St. iv. v. 204 
Statesmen sometimes must use crooked shoes, to fit hu ri ‘j. 
feet. 1647 — Good Th. in Worse T. x. (1 84 1) * 19 He himself 
had hurled or crooked feet. __ 

+ Hurlement. Obs. Also 7 hurli-. {Llluntv. 

+ -ment.] Rush, violence ; confusion, disturbance. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Vef. T?' 

Infidel!es..with a greate hurlement and fun , 

th. Chic 161* Havwa.I 1 Ann. Eh:. £.‘“ f 

very heat of these hurliments, the Fn.J 
the millev beyond the water 16.3-18 DuanCM .Hat. 
Eng. (,6r.) Kinff F.dwn,d dj,covee,n| both <h» °co- 
dent, and the hurlement made by the chanje ot p^ee, 

slackes not to take advanuse thereot. , 

Hurler (hr-jlw). ['• Hom. y + ;*■“ ■] 

1 . One who hurls or throws with «oIe.nce. 
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1532 More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks. 768/r BI and by 
one hurled at him again. And anone as he saw that, what 
horsonS (quoth he).. I se wel ye be hurlers or of counsaile 
with y* hurlers al the wole maynye of you. 1579-80 
North Plutarch (1676} 461 Darters, Bow-men, and Hurlers 
•with Slings. 1642 Milton APol. Smect. Wks. (1851) 276 This j 
cursing Shlmei a hurler of stones. 3873 Symonds Grh. Poets 
vi. 168 Supreme hurler of the thunderbolt. 

2 . spec. One who plays either game of Hurling. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 74 The Hurlers are bound to the 

observation of many lawes. 1850 ‘Bat' Crick . Man . 25 
A player.. ran with [the ball], followed by the whole pack of j 
hurlers. I 

b. (See quots.) 

3607 Camden Brit. 139 (Cornwall) Saxa . . equibus septem 
vel octo aqua inter se distantia . . Hurlers vicini vocant. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 192 The neighbour In- 
habitants terme them Hurlers. .perswaded, they had beene 
men sometimes transformed into Stones, for profaning the ; 
Lord’s Day, with hurling the BalL 1797 Maton West. ; 
Count. I. 269 The Hurlers are three singular and large 
circles of stones. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids Pref. 54 
In the Parish of St. Clare in Cornwall, are three circles of 
stone called the Hurlers. 

3. One who contends or strives ; one who creates 
a disturbance. 

C1440 Promp. Pam. 253/2 Hvrlere, or debate maker. 

4. One who wheels a barrow or cart. Sc. 

" 1802 Findlater Agric. Sum. Peeblesh. 209 [The peat] 
is taken up by the women wheelers {hurlers ).. Two hurlers 
commonly suffice to spread the peat dug by one man. 

Hurlet. rare. [? f. H url sb . 2 , or = Hurley 2 .] 

? A small hurlbat. 

1825 T. C. Croker Fairy Leg. S. Irel. 1 . 305 The hurley, 
or hurlet, being an effective and desperate weapon. 3865 tr. 
Senchus Morin Anc. Laws Irel. I. 339 The toys of children 
must be restored in one day, viz.,..hurlets, balls, and hoops. 

t Hirrlewayn. Ohs. Also 7 helwayne, hell- 
wain. In Hurlewaynes kin , tncyne , supposed to 
be the same as F. maisnie Hellequin , med.L. 
familia Harlequini (see Harlequin) : The name 
of a rural sprite or hobgoblin formerly supposed 
to haunt hedges, etc. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 1. 90 O^er Jiobbis hadden 
ofhurlewayniskynne, Refftisynge the reule ofrealles kynde. 
C1400 Beryn 8 Leyd wit & lustis all, to suche nyce 
lapis As Hurlewaynes meyne in every hegg that capes. 
3603 Haksnet Pop. Impost. 135 Ware where you walke for 
feare of bull-beggers .. helwayne, the fire-drake .. Tom 
thumbe, hobgoblin . .and the rest, c 1605 Middleton Witch 
it. ii. Why, Hoppo, and Stadlin, Hellwain and Puckle ! 
Hurley (hirili). Also hurly. [f. Hurl v.] 

1. The Irish game of ‘ hurling’; hockey. 

1841 S. C. Hall Ireland I. 256 The great game in Kerry, 
and indeed throughout the south, is the game of * Hurley’. 
Ibid. I. 194 Playing ‘ hurly * on the surface of the waters. 
1863 N. A Woods Pr. Wales Canada 329 La Crosse, 
a species of hurley, except that to the end of the stick is 
attached a small purse net, in which the ball may be caught, 
and so carried to the goal 1893 [see Hurling vbl. sb. 2 b]. 

2. The stick or club used in this game ; a hockey- 
stick ; a club or cudgel of the same shape. 

1825 [see Hurlet]. 1841 S. G. Hall Ireland I. 257 The 
players.. are arranged.. in two opposing ranks, with their 
hurleys crossed, to await the tossing up of the ball. 1887 
Standard 19 Sept. 3/6 ‘ Hurleys' are made of ash, and are 
used for playing the national game of that name. 3891 Pall 
MallG. 29 Oct. 5/1 Mr. Dillon was welcomed by a numerous 
concourse of Nationalists, carrying torches and hurleys. 

3. The ball used in t hurling \ 

_ 2856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxi. 206 They were contend- 
ing to drive a hurley, made out of the round knob of a 
flopper-joint. 

t Hurley-hacket. Sc. Obs. Also 6 hurly 
hakkat. [Cf. Hurl v ., Hurly 2 .] 

L A sport consisting in sliding down a steep place 
in a trough or sledge, as in the modern tobogganing. 

1529 Lyndesay Complaynt 376 Sum gart hym raiffell at 
the rakkat: sum harld hym to the hurly hakkat. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. v. noteix. (ed. 2) 41 1 Thebovs of Edinburgh, 
about twenty years ago, used to play at the hurly-hacket 
on the Calton-nill, using for their seat a horse’s scull. 

attrib. a x 85 x R. Rae in Hunter Biggar <$- Ho. Fleming 
iii. 2i Fancy leads me back to some. .Tremendous hurley- 
hacket rowe. 

2. Applied contemptuously to an ill -hung carriage. 
3824 Scott St. Ronans xv, I never thought to have 
entered ane o’ their hurley-hackets. 

Hu’rley-house. Sc. [Cf. Horn, sb. 4 .] ‘A 
large house fallen into disrepair or nearly in 
ruins’ (Jam.). 

38x4 Scott JVav, lxvii, I now wish that I could have left 
Rose the auld hurley-house and the riggs belanglng to it. 

Htrrl-footed, a. ? dial. [Cf. Hurled <x., and 
mod.Du. horrd-voel club-foot.] Club-footed. 

3749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 240 We. .do welt remember, 
that Nicolas Reeks.. was born hurl-footed in both Feet, 
and a Cripple. 

Hurling (huulit]), vbl. sb. [f. Hurl v . + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Hurl. 

1. Throwing, casting : esp. with violence. 

3383 Wycuf Baruch iv. 33 Babiloyne made ioie in thi 
hurlyng doun, and was glad in thi fal. 3484 Caxton 
Fables ef Fo?e 5 1889) 5 By hurlynge and drawyuge of 
stones. 3573-80 Baket Alv. H 743 A dart more vehement 
by the stroke and hurling. 164* Hindf. J. Brnen xxxviii. 
120 The play at Dice, the property whereof is by casting 
and hurling here and there. , 

2. a. A game, once very popular in Cornwall,, 
played by two parties whose object is to hurl or 
carry a ball to a distant goal or to their own part 


of the country ; the same as the Welsh .Knappan> 
and closely akin to Hand-ball. 

ci6oo Norpen Spec. Brit., Cor mu. 291 The Cornish 
men as they are stronge, hardeye and nymble, so are their 
exercises violent, two especially, wrastling and hurling. 
3602 Carew Cornwall 7a b, Hurling taketh his denomina- 
tion from throwing of the ball. 1603 Owen Pattbrokesh. 
(1892) 279 This plaie is vsed in Wales, and the balle is called 
Knappan,. .and our ancient cozens the Comishmen haue the 
selfe same exercise among them yet obserued, w^ they call 
hurlinge. 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 17 1 The 2 
Counties of Devon and Comewall are on Munday next to 
meet at a hurling (a sport they haue with a ball). 1781 
Wesley Wks. (1872) XIII. 314 Hurling, their favourite 
diversion, at which limbs were usually broke .. is now 
hardly heard of [in Cornwall]. 3826 in Hone Every-day Bk. 
II. 1008 Cornish Hurling.. is now scarcely ever practised. 

b. In Ireland, the same as hockey. 

1527 Galway Stat. in sot h Rep. Hist. HISS. Comm. App.v. 
402 The horlinge of the litill balle with hockie stickes. 
3780 A. Young Tour Irel. 365 Hurling is a sort of cricket, 
but instead of throwing the ball in order to knock down a 
wicket, the aim is to pass it through a bent stick, the ends 
stuck in the ground. 1893 Le Fanu 70 Years Irish Life 10.9 
* Hurling ’, or * hurley as it is now called, was formerly the 
chief game in Ireland. 

c. attrib. , as hurling ball, match , tournament. 

1780 New Ann. R eg . , Manners Nations 64 All will pay 

her a visit after mass for a hurling match. 2825 T. C. 
Croker Fairy Leg. S. Irel. I. 306 Hurling-balls. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. 24 Apr. 6/2 Returning from a hurling tournament 
hear Ennis, 

f 3. Strife ; commotion, disturbance, tumult. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 231 Kyng Henry and 
he chapitre of Caunterbury was rebe[ ajenst hym. In b at 
horlynge he made it as hey he knewe it not. c 1440 Promp. 
Pam. 253/2 Hurlynge, or stryfe, incurcio. C2440 Parlonope 
2000 And in this hurlyng Partanope With hys swerde a 
stroke smote he. 2570-6 Lam bar de Perarnb. Kent (2826) 
406 That Taxe of money whereof I have before spoken ’. . . 
the onejy cause and fountaine of all that hurling, as they 
termed it. 

+ b. Hurling time, a time of tumult or commo- 
tion : applied by the old chroniclers to Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion in the reign of Richard II. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxxix. 264 In the iiij yere of 
kyng Richardes regne the comunes arisen vp in dyuerse 
partyes of the reame . . the whiche they callyd the hurlyng 
time. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vn. 531 In this season also, 
called the hurlynge tyme, the Commons of Norfolke & 
Suffolke came vnto Abbey of Bury, & there slewe one 
of y« Kyngis iustycis, callyd Iohn Caundysshe. 3658 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 11. 233 There are great complaints 
of what men have lost in these hurling times. 

The violent rushing of wind ; the sound of 
this, roaring or blustering (of the wind) ; rolling 
of thunder ; grumbling or rumbling of the bowels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. clxviii. (1495) 712 
Newe whete. .bredyth swellynge and ventosytee and hurl- 
ynge and kurlynge m the wombe. a 1400-50 Alexander 
4794 pare was hurling on hi3e as it in hell ware. 15x9 
Horman Vulg. 46 Yf the herynge place be hurte..than 
comme the deffenesse, or it semeth hyssynge, hurrelynge, 
syngeynge, or suche other. 2583 Stanykurst xEncis 11. 
(Arb.) 53 In corneshocks sindged with blasterus hurling Of 
Southwynd whizeling. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 35 
They heare the whiddering Boreas bolde, With hlddeous 
hurling, rolling Rocks from hie. 2668 Glanvill Blow at 
Mod. Sadduc. 90 The sign of its approach was an hurling 
in the Air over tne House. 

5. The wheeling of a barrow; driving in a 
cart. Sc. 

Hurling, ppl- a. [f. Hurl v. + -ing2.] 

1. Rushing, impetuous, violent : sometimes esp. 
referring to sound; sometimes associated with 
whirling. 

13.. E. E. A lltt. P. B. 413 pe arc houen watz on hy3e 
with hurlande gotez. CX555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 
, (Camden) 277 God did send a tempestuous hurling wind. 
c 1566 J, Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World Gviij, By 
the which meanes groweth such a hurling noyse. 2602 
Shaks Ham. 1. v. 133 These are but wild and hurling [Qos. 
whirling] words, my Lord. 2790 A. Wilson Discons. Wren 
Poet. Wks. (1846) g8 Some dreadfu* hurling noise I heard. 

f 2. Struggling, conflicting. Obs. 

*528 Paynel Saleme's Regitn. Pb, The one labourethe to 
be losed and to go out : the other withstandethand byndeth 
..Wherfore a hurlynge mouynge is caused in the bodye 
inducynge gnawynge and inflasion in the bealy. 

Hurlock (hu’jlok). local. Also 9 hurluk. 
A hard kind of chalk. 

2598 Norden Spec. Brit., Ms ex. 11. 18 About the towne is 
a kinde of chafke, which, they call Hurlocke, a stonie 
Marie, more fit to make lime then to soyle the grounde. 
2847-78 Haluwell, Hurluk , hard chalk. Beds. 3892 J. 
Lucas Kahn’s Eng. 340 The harder kind of chalk which is 
here called Hurlock. 

tHurlpit, var. f. Whirlpit Obs. = whirlpool. 

160a Holland Livy xxix.xxxiu 234 Two of them [horses] 

. .were swallowed up of the deepe hurlpits. 

+ Hu’rlpool. Obs. [Cf. Hoblwind.] 

1. An obs. variant of WniHLroon. 

* 55 * T. Wilson Lcgike (1564) 48 b, Against Cardinall 
Poule, and beyng vehement.. sated thus in the middest of 
his heate, o Poule,. o hurle Poule, as though his name 
declared his euil nature. 

2. A whale or sea-monster : « Whirlpool 2 . 

1556 Wituals Diet. (2568) 8b/e A hurlpoole, ftstrix. 

2570 Levins Manip. 1 Go/42 A Th trie poo 1 e, balena. A Httrle- 
poole, idem 2598 Florio, Capidio , Capidolio , a kinde of 
great whalefish, or hurlepoole. 
t Hurlwind. Obs. [From a confusion of 
Hurl v. and Whiul ».] = Whirlwind. 


HURLY-BURLY. 

1509 Barclay Shyf of Folfs sib, As coy and styil As l 1 -. 
horle svynde [1570 whirle winde] or clapper of a mvlle. 

G. Harvey A.crr«--A£.(Camden)io2 Inahurlewindofcc-nr 
1609 Bible (Douay) 2 Kings vi. 1 When our Lord would nU 
up Elias by a hurle winde into heaven. 1640 G. S«ns 
Crucif. (1649) 13 No sudden hurl-svindes shall yoar bt 
cast On trembling Earth. 

Hurly- 1 (hnwli). [f. Hurl v. : cf. Hceibc 
vbl. sb. 3 .] Commotion, tumult, uproar; strife. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. u 206 Amid this hurlie I intcL* 
That all is done in reuerend care for her. 3600 Hollvo 
Livy vm. xxvii. 301 In this hurlie and uprore pttrcs&i 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 844 All things being thus 
in a hurley and out of order. 3806 J. Grahams 
Scotl. 74 Oft in the hurly of the winter storm. 1855 Sixcir. 
ton Virgil II, Amid the hurly and the din. tSS 3 
Harper's Mag. Jau. 203/1 The wind screamed,. PoJceW- 
squatted ignominiously in the fierce hurly. 

Hurly 2 (huuli). Sc. and dial. [f. Hurl z\] A 
porter’s barrow, a hand-cart. 

x866 Gregor Banff sh. Gloss., Hurly , a large kind of wletj. 
barrow used by porters. 1880 Antrim 4* D0v.1t Glr. j, 
Hurly.. {d) a long, low cart with two wheels. 1S93 C. 
Travers Mona Maclean (1893) II. 10 Bill had a lot cf 
luggage on a hurley. 

Hurly-burly (hculi^ouli), sb., a., and ch 
Also (with or without hyphen) 6 howrley butlei, 
horl(e)y borl(e)y, hurly burle, hurlei hurley, 
whorle borle, whourliburly, 6 -) hurli(e) bm- 
li(e), -ly (e, -ley, 6- hurley burley. [Known from 
c 1540 . The phrase hurling and burling recurs 
somewhat earlier. In this, the first word is Hoed- 
ing vbl. sb., sense 3 , ‘commotion’, and burling 
seems to have been merely an initially-varied 
repetition of it, as in other ‘ reduplicated ’ com- 
binations and phrases which express non-uniform 
repetition or alternation of action. Hurly-burly 
holds the same relation to hurling and burling, 
that the simple Huklt 1 holds to Horlisc cH. 

But hurly-burly cannot, with present evidence, be ccs- 
sidered a direct formation from hurly , since the latter ’ has 
not been found before 1596. It is difficult to establish 
any historical contact with Fr. Jturluberlu ^a heedless^)’ 
person (Rabelais a 2535), or the Ger. hurlihtrli preci- 
pitately, with headlong haste (see Littre and Grimm)] 

A. sb. Commotion, tumult, strife, uproar, tur- 
moil, confusion. (Formerly a more dignified word 
than now.) 

[£1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt . Bryl. (1814) 24° Tnantt* 
archbysshop answered hym agayne right sharplye; ana so 
there began muche hurlynge and hurlynge m t “ eC0DT l c 'l 
3539 Taverner Gard. I Vysed - n. E ij b, Hyscomons^ao®- 
. .he perceuyed in a hurly burly.. and ready to 
surrection. 1545 Primer Hen. VIII Prayers 
For thy sake suffer I all this hurly-burly. 1548 **aU 
Citron., Hen. VIII 231 In this tyme of insurrection, and o 
the rage of horley borley. 3552 T. Barnabe in Elus Uni- 
Lett. Ser. ir. II. 201 This whorle borle of taking of cur 
shippes. 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. ix. 14 Su°n M 
desperate doo rage with more hurlyburly and greater nc > 
nesse. 2580 Baret Alv. B 1346 Whourliburly that nsetn« 
asoudainand great feare. 1605 Skaks. Macb. u } • , 

the Hurley-hurley’s done, When the Battailes ^ » 
wonne. 2678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. 1. ji. § iB. 81 Norco 
such a Deity ever have any quiet enjoyment, ot n • 
being perpetually filled with tumult and Hurllborl). -r| 
O’Hara Midas 1. 5 What can this hurly-burly, this * 
skelter mean? Jove looks confounded surly. V ■ . 
come again. 18*4 L. Murray Eng. Grant, (ed. 5 ; • .*/ 
Avoid low expressions : such as ‘ Topsy tur\'y, burl) » 
pellmell 2830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. 1863 VJ .43 
very uttermost hurly-burly of the storm. 2888 L ‘ 

22 Gd. Men I. 11. 258 The voices which make them.cn 
heard above the ‘hurley hurley’. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, x- 63 These 
burlyes the deuill shall rayse agaynste the go^pe - 
Brteff Disc. Troub. Franck ford (1846) 67 By oct^w ^ 
our striffes and hurley burfies. 2600 Holland 
xxix. 63 These so great sturres and mutinous hur 
[tantum conciium turbarttm]. *657 J. Smith ^ 

73 English Examples of Onomatopeia .. By j t cr 
sound, as to say, a hurliburly, sigmff^ng a t j ^ 
uproar. 2764 Mrs. Delany in Life *5 Ccrr. w • 

I have.. given up all public hurley-burleys, but J / ^ 
recital of them very well. 1866 Carlyle Re ’ e> 
Those Rector hurries and hurlyburltes, n0% ' s< ? 53 .,t 

B. adj. Characterized by or attended with com 

motion, tumult, or disturbance; tliml iv” oD , S J y y 
1596 Shaks. , Hen. IV, v. i. 78 Niwcs Ot f 
Innouation. 2648 Persecutio Undecwta j 1 1, v, 

dav’s of queen Elizabeth. 1761 Sterne T r -y fu horivbudf 
What has con fttria — con strepito—yx anv other 
word whatever to do with harmony ? 2815 i5C ^. 1 T_r, rma Rce- 
=8 Nov. (1894) I. xi. 350 A hurly-burly co n- 

*f* C. adv. In commotion, tumultnousi) » 
fusion ; confusedly. Obs. ,,, 

a 2563 Becon Flcnver godly Prayers f 1 ? oK ' f ib«r 
186 b, Albeit the powers of this woild ..CO > 
hurly burly.. against the Lorde and office KC 

Distracted Emp. n. i. in Bullen 1*7 ” ° fc , wil h 

like huntinge breakfasts gott Hurlye hum c, 
like greedynes. 1615 J- Taylor < V al " 

37 Wks. (1630) 14/x They burly hwriy all thngs^o 
2704 j. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 206 Wc -<t 
any Order at all, all hurly burly. -..-rl 

Hurly-Burly, t/- Obs. or arch. [ • J To 
1 1 . trans . a. To hurl or bandy • 
throw into confusion or uproar. Obs. 

X 5 S° Bale Apol. 48, I approve, .the ^ 00 h n u d r f..,tuil>^ 5 ** 
and not the name of it, as it hath been b } 
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Antichristes kyngdom. 1678 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 214 
This hurly-burlics all the town, Makes Smith and Harris 
prattle. 

2 . intr. To make a hurly-burly or uproar. 

1598 FLORI0, Garbugliare, to garboile, to hurli-burlie, to 
turmoile. 1614 T. Freeman Runne <$■ great Cast L Fiv, 
Still more and more conceits come flocking in And in my 
braines do Hurly-burly it 1884 G. Allen Philistia III. 13 
The red-haired burly burlying Scotch professor. 
Hurmon, obs. form of Hikeman. 

Hurn, obs. and s.w. dial. f. Run v. 

Huron, obs. var. of Hern / on. pron.' 1 
Huronian (hiurtm-nian), a. Geol. [f. Huron + 
-IAN.] Of or belonging to Lake Huron in North 
America ; a term applied by Sir W. Logan to a 
division of the archzean series of rocks as found in 
Canada ; but now abandoned by most geologists. 

1862 Dana Matt. Geol. 142 The Azoic rocks of Canada 
are divided by Logan into the Laurentian. .and the Huro- 
nian, comprising a narrow band on the borders of Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron. 1885 LyelVs Elem. Geol. 
xxviii. (ed. 4) 458 The strata called the Huronian by Sir 
W. Logan are of vast thickness. 

Huronite (hiue’ronait). Min . [f. as prec.+ 
-ite.] An impure felspar found in spherical masses 
in the vicinity of Lake Huron. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. I. 384. 1868 Dana Min. 485. 

Hurpeny, obs. form of Hearth penny. 

Hurr (ha, hurr), v. Obs. exc. dial. [Echoic: 
cf. Harr.] intr. To make or utter a dull sound 
of vibration or trilling ; to buzz as an insect ; to 
snarl as a dog ; to pronounce a trilled r. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. xii. (Tollem. MS.), By 
continuall flappynge of wynges he [the gnat) make)> noyse 
in )>e eyer, as b° u 3 e he hurred [ quasi stridet\ c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 254/1 Hurron, or bombon as bees.. (A", 
hurry n, or bumbyn as ben), .bontbizo. 1636 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gram. (1640) 47 R is the Dogs Letter, and hurreth in the 
sound. 1638 H. Adamson Muses Threnodie (1774) 72 And, 
where no hope of gain is, hufle and hur, And bark against 
the moon, as doth a cur. 1882 Lane . Gloss., Hurr, to 
snarl like a dog. 

Hence Hurring vbl sb. and ppl. a. 

1583 Stanyhurst FEneis 11. (Arb.) 47 Thee skyes lowd 
rumbled with ringing thunderus hurring. 1599 T. M[oufet] 
Silkworms 73 Heare eke their hurring and their chur ring 
song. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxxt. (1632) 402 A fagot 
flame with hurring sounds. 

+ Hurr, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] 4 A thin flat 
piece of wood, tied to a string and whirled round 
in the air’ (Halliwell). Also called hurro-bone. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 192/2 An Hurre bone (A. A Hurre), 
giraculum. 1500 Ortus Voc. ibid., Giraculttvt , a chylde’s 
whyrle, or a hurre. 

Hurr, obs. var. Her pron. 

Hurrah (hura’,hz>ra*), hurray (hur^% hi* r^-), 
int. and sb. Also 7- hurra, 8 hurrea, whurra, 
9 hooray, (hoor oar), || hourra. [A later substitute 
for Huzza (not in Johnson, Asb, Walker ; in Todd 
1818), perk. merely due to onomatopoeic modifica- 
tion, but possibly influenced by some foreign shouts: 
cf. Sw., Da., LG. hurra!, Du. ho era !, Russ, urdl 
whence F. houra ; F. hourra is from Eng. MHG. 
had hurr, hitrrd , as interjections representing rapid 
whirring motion (cf. hurren to rush), whence also 
a shout used in chasing. According to Moriz Heyne 
in Grimm, hurrah was the battle-cry of the Prussian 
soldiers in the War of Liberation (1812-13), an ^ 
has since been a favourite cry of soldiers and sailors, 
and of exultation. In English the form hurrah is 
literary and dignified ; hooray is usual in popular 
acclamation.] 

A. int. A shout expressive of approbation, en- 
couragement, or exultation ; used esp. as a 4 cheer ’ 
at public assemblies or the like. 

17x6 Addison Drummer v. i, Coach. The same good man 
that ever he was. Card. Whurra. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops 
to Cong. 1. ii, Hurrea, hurrea, bravo ! 1845 Hirst Com. 
Mammoth etc. 80 Hurrah for brown Autumn 1 hurrah ! 
hurrah 1 1855 Thackeray Rose ff Ring xiv, Captain 

Hedzoff flung up his helmet, and cried, * Hurray ! Hurray ! 
Long live King Giglio!’ 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. xi, 
* Hooroar !’ cried the man. 3888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge 
I. xxii, There goes the gong.. Hooray ! 

B. sb. 1 . A name for this shout. 

3686 J. D unton Lett.fr. N civ- Eng <1867) 301 Our Capt. 
ordered all his Guns to fire; at which they all of them 
(which were about twenty) fil’d the very Heavens with 
Hurras and Shouts. 1694 in Wood Life 1 Nov. (O. H. S.) 
III. 472 The prisoners in Lancashire are discharg’d.. a 
great hurray followed. 38x3 Scott _ Trierm . in. xxiii, 
wild jubilee and loud hurra Pursued him on his venturous 
way. 3841 Macaulay Ess., JV. Hastings (1887) 636 An 
European warrior who rushes on a battery of cannon with 
a loud hurrah. 1870 Emerson Sec. 4- Solit n Courage 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 106 They can-do the hurras, the placard- 
ing, the flags— and the voting, if it is a fair day. 

[| 2 . Representing F. houra, Russian urd ; The 
shout of attack of the Cossacks ; whence, by ex- 
tension, an attack. 

[1827 Scott Napoleon V. ^383 Platow with his Cossacks 
made a charge, or, in their phrase, a hourra, upon the 
French. Ibid. lxxv. Wks. 1870 XV. 113 The enemy had 
made a hourra upon Marmont.] 3843 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc . (1842) VI. 77 The best way they have of making 
a * hnrra ' upon their enemies. Ibid. 375 , 1 think we could 
get up such a ' hurrah ’ of water-borne Cossacks. 


3 . Hurrah! s nest : a confused or disorderly mass; 
a state of confusion or disorder. If.S. 

2829 Longf. in Life (1891) I. 164 A queer looking Dutch- 
man, with a head like a 1 hurra's nest*. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Two Years bef Mast ii, Everything was pitched about in 
grand confusion. There was a complete hurrah’s nest. 
2860 Bartlett Diet. Amer Hurra's Nest , a state of 
confusion. A woman’s word. 1889 S. W. Mitchell in 
Century Mag. Aug. 503/1 The old lumberman pointed.. to 
a ‘ hurrah’s nest * (a mass of leaves left by a freshet in the 
crotch of the 'divergent branches of a bush) half-way up 
the slope— on it was coiled a large rattlesnake. 

Hurrah’, hurray*, v. [f. prec.] 

L intr . To shout ’hurrah ! ’ 

3798 Beresford in Ld. Auckland s Corr. (1862) III. 443 
Lord Edward heard the noise and the mob hurraying. 
2868 Kinglake Crimea (1877) HI- >• 252 The Grenadiers 
were hurrahing on their left. 2883 Besant All in Gard. 
Fair 11. i, The people would crowd to look upon him and 
to hooray. 

2 . traits. To receive or encourage with shouts of 
* hurrah ! ’ ; to * cheer 5 , as at a. public gathering. 

183a J. W. Croker in Diary 12 May (1884), He had been 
hurrahed by the mob. 1856 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 592 
He stood upon an old wall, and hurrahed the people on. 

Hence Hurrah’ing, hurraying vbl. sb. and 
fpl. a. 

2823 L. Hunt in Examiner 26 Apr. 257/2 Such a man is 
..fond of hurrayings and shoutings. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. II. vi. iv, Through hurrahing streets. 2878 H. 
Smart Play or Pay xi. (ed. 3) 241 If there is no hurrahing, 
there is much jubilation. 

Hu ’rr-burr. [perh. for hoar-bur ; cf. Har- 
dock.] A local name for the Burdock. 

2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 694 Arctium 
Lappa .. Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-burr, Hurr-burr. 
x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 224. 

Hurre, obs. f. Her pron. Hurrea, obs. f. 
Hurrah. Hurrelynge, obs. f. Hurling. 

[Hurre, error for Hurl sb. and «>.] 

t Hurrer. Obs. Also 5 hurer, 6 -ar, 8 hurrier. 
[f. Hure sb. cap + -ErL] A maker of, or dealer 
in, hats and caps ; — Haberdasher a. 

2403 Close Roll 4 Hen. IV b, Johannes Spark, hurer. 
2482 Rolls Parlt. VI. 223/2 No.. Hurer, Capper or other. . 
put..eny Huers, Bonettes or Cappes..to be fulled or 
thikked at eny suche Mille. 2598 Stow Surv. xxxiii. 
(1603) 301 Hat Marchantes or Hurrers. 1657 Howell 
Londinop. 304 The Cappers, and Hat-Merchants, or Hur- 
rers, being one Company of Haberdashers. 17 66 Entick 
London IV. 127 The haberdashers, .were anciently known 
by the name of hurriers and railleners. 

Hurricane (htrrik^n, -k/n). Forms; a. 6 
furacane, furicano(e, 6-7 furacana, 7 fora- 
can(e,furicane. &. 6haurachana, 6-7 (9) hurri- 
cano, 7 harau-, harou-, harafiana; her(r)i-, 
hery-, Lira-, hire-, hyrra-, hyrri-, (hurle-, 
hurli-), (h)uracano. 7. 6-7'uracan, 7 heri-, 
huri-, (hurl©-, oran-), urycan ; harau-, haura-, 
heri-, heuri-, herocane, harrycam, 7-9 hurri- 
cane-hurricane. [a, Sp. huracan,OSp.*/uracan, 
Yg. furaeao, from the Carib word given by Oviedo 
as huracan , by Peter Martyr (as transl. by R. Eden) 
as furaeait . Thence also It. uracano (Diez), F. 
ouragan , Du. orkaan , Ger. , Da., Sw. orkan. The 
earlier Eng. forms reflect all the varieties of the Sp. 
and Pg., with nnmerous popular perversions, hurri- 
cane being itself one, which became frequent after 
1650, and was established from 1688. Earlier use 
favoured forms in final -ana, -ano, perh. deduced 
from the Sp. pi. huracanes (but words from Sp. 
were frequently assumed to end in -0).] 

L A name given primarily to the violent wind- 
storms of the West Indies, which are cyclones of , 
diameter of from 50 to 1000 miles, wherein the 
air moves with a velocity of from 80 to 130 miles 
an hour round a central calm space, which with 
the whole system advances in a straight or curved 
track ; hence, any storm or tempest in which the 
wind blows with terrific violence. 

«- *555 Eden Decades 21 These tempcsies of the ayer 
(which the Grecianscaule Tiphcnes . .) they caule Fttraeanes 
..violent and furious Furacanes, that plucked vppe great e 
trees. 2587 HakluyT f. Hawkins' 3 rd Voy. (1878) 73 Their 
stormes . . the which they call Furicanos. 2596 Nashe 
Saffron Walden To Rdr., Stormes in the West Indies cald 
the Furicanoes. 1632 Heywood 2nd PC. Iron Age iv. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 405 With the tempests, gusts, and Fur] canes. 
The wamng windes, the billowes, rocks, and fires. 

fi. 2555 Eden Decades 183 {tr. Oviedo) Great tempestes 
which they caule Furacanas or Haurachanas..ouerthro\ve 
many hovvses and gTeat trees. 26x3 Porch as Pilgrimage 
(1614) 75S note, A Catch perished at Sea in a Hery can 0. 
Ibid. 003 Jamaica, .is extremely subject to the Uracani,.. 
terrible gusts of Winde. Ibid. 920 Oviedo reporteth of 
a Huricano or Tempest. 1617 Raleigh and Voy. Guiana 
in Discov. Guiajia (Hakluyt Soc.) 2S7 That night.. a hnrle- 
cano fell vppon vs. 364* Fuller Holy ff Prof. St. 11. xx. 
130 The winds are..starkmad in an hemcano. 2643 Howell 
Parables 15 An Haraucana, that Indian gust, a 1649 
WintHkop Nciv Eng. (1853) L 337 Cast away.. in a great 
hyrra cano. 3656 Blount Gloss egr-, Haracana or Ilero- 
enne,.. an impetuous kind of WhirlewincL 1670 R. Coke 
Disc. Trade 76 Plagues, Fires, and Hyrri canoes. 1684 
T. Burnet To. Earth 11. (1690) 209 A storm or hnmeano.. 
makes a strange havock where it comes. 2826 J. Wilson 
City cf Plague il iiL XoS All at once the hnmeano ceased. 

y. 2583 Parke tr. Mendczds Hist. China 313 12854, IL 


220] This word Vracan, in the Indian tongue of those 
Hands, is as_ much to say, as the ioyning of all the foure 
principall winds togither. a 2613 Overbury A Wife etc. 
(1638) 159 The Hurican of the Sea. 2617 Raleigh 2nd 
Voy. Guiana in Diicov. Guiana (Hakluyt Soc.) 187 Not 
half a quarter of an bower before the hurlecan. 2634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trent. 26 Wee doubted a Hero-cane, a 
Tempest of thirtie dayes continuance. £1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) II. 22 The devill, whom they call 1 Tantara ’, 
. .appears often unto them specially in a haraucane. 1651 
Biggs New Disp. ? 144 It’s feared as a Harry-Cain. 2651 
Ogilby sEsop (1665) 169 Bright Zephyre . . Did bring a 
Heuricane To rend her. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(*677) 374 Prodigious stormes called Tuflons or Hurricanes. 
1682 Wood Life 32 May (O. H. S.) III. 27 A prodigious 
hericane that broke bows and armes of trees. 1697 Dam- 
pier V oy. I. v. 04 No Tempests, no Tornados, or Hurri* 
cans. 1699 / bid. II. hi. 65 Hurricanes had never been known 
at Jamaica when I was there. 2788 Gent l. Mag LVI 1 I. L 
74/x At eight the sky became obscured, and it blew a 
hurricane, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. § 807, I have 
never seen a typhoon or hurricane so severe. 

2 . iransf. and fig. a. A violent rush or commo- 
tion bringing with it destruction or confusion ; a 
storm or tempest of words, noise, cheers, etc. 

' 2639 Massinger Unnat. Combat v. ii, Each guilty 
thought to me is A dreadful hurricano. 1662 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. verse xS.xx. (1669) 480/3 This short Calm went 
before a sudden Hericano of Persecution. 2677 Cleveland's 
Poems Ep. Ded., He with Hurricanes of wit stormeth the 
sense- 2687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 74 
Don’t you hear what a cursed hurricane they make ? 2763 
C. Johnston Reverie I. 25 Such an hurricane of riot and 
debauchery. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 79 The loud 
hurricane of Pennsylvanian eloquence. 1882 Daily News 
7 Mar. 5/4 A hurricane of cheers burst forth from the 
excited crowd. 

f b. A large and crowded assembly of fashion- 
able people at a private house, of a kind common 
during part of the 18th century. (Cf. DRUM sb.l 
io, Rout.) Obs. 

1746 R. Whatley Christian p. vii. note, A confused meet- 
ing of Company of both Sexes on Sundays is called a 
Hurricane. 1746-7 Mrs. Delany in Life # Corr. 447 To- 
morrow I go to St. James’s.. and finish at the duchess of 
Queensberry’s, who is to have a hurricane. 1779 Mrs. 
Barbauld Wks. (1825) II. 22 There is a squeeze, a fuss, a 
drum, a rout, and lastly a hurricane, when the whole house 
ts full from top to bottom. 2805 E. de Acton Nuns of 
Desert II. 271 Entirely absconded from plays, balls, rout;., 
drums, hurricanes. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb. 1 Of or belonging to a hurri- 
cane *, as hurricane cloud, force, month , season, 
violence ; 4 that has been visited by a hurricane', as 
hurricane ground, tree ; hurricane-bird, the 
frigate-bird; hurricane-deck, a light upper deck 
or platform in some steamers; so hurricane- 
decked a., having a hurricane-deck ; hurricano- 
house, a shelter at the mast-head for the look-out 
man, sometimes made with a cask, a 1 crow’s nest 
also, a kind of round-house built on the deck; 
hurri cane -lamp, a lamp so constructed that it 
will not be extinguished by violent wind. b. 
Instrumental, as hurricane- swept adj. ^ 

1879 Encycl. Bril. IX. 786/2 Before gales Frigate-Birds are 
said often to fly low, and their appearance near or overland 
..is supposed to portend a hurricane. Note, Hence another 
of the names, '”Humcane-Bird*. 2823 Scoresby Whale 
Fishery 378 The Hiurricane character of the gale began to 
change. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1868) 46 The pro- 
menade or *hurricane-deck. 2882 Narcs Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 97 They are. .stowed, .on the hurricane deck. 1891 
Pall MallG. 19 OcL 4/2 The wind blew from the west with 
* hurricane force. 1775 Romans Florida 307 Wc.. travelled 
chiefly through pine land, and some ’hurricane ground. 
Note , Tracts of wood formerly destroyed by hurricanes are 
so called. 2818 B. O’Reilly Greenland 122 To the main- 
mast is attached.. about xoofeet above the deck, a structure 
resembling a water cask, called a ’hurricane house. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. ii. (2856) 20 A little hurricane-house 
amidships contained the one galley that cooked for all 
hands. _ 2894 Daily News 24 Nov. 7/1 A ’hurricane lamp 
was swinging in the corridor. 1662 Gerbier Prittc. 9 The 
West-Indian ’Herican-like-windes. 174^ R. Auchmcty 
Import. Cape Breton 5 A safe retreat.. in the ’hurricane 
months.^ 1812 J. Jay Corr. { 1893) IV. 364 Those who sail 
in ’hurrican seasons and latitudes. 1775 Adair Amer. ItuL 
337 They had passed over a boggy place .. upon an old 
’hurricane-tree. 2887 Daily News 3 1 Oct. 3/8 Soon the 
wind was blowing with ’hurricane violence. 

Hence Hurricane v. a. intr. to make a 4 hur- 
ricane * or commotion ; b. traits, (a) to blow upon 
as a hurricane ; (/>) to spend in a * hurricane ’ (sense 
2 b). Hu-rricauize v. intr., = prec. a. +Hur- 
rica*nious a. nonee-wd., hurri cane -like. 

1682 Bunyan Holy War 319 They. -fall forthwith ^ 
hurri caning in Man Soul, as if now nothing but whirlwind 
and tempest should be there. 1698 Fryer Ace. E.Jndtav 
P. 318 The Ambient Air from the high Tops..humanei 1 us 
with such dismal chilling Gusts. 1706 Vanbrcgii * . 

IV. Wi (Rtldg.) 452/1 A sort of conv U sn c->«,-^ ^ 

would otherwise hurricanne over the world. 

+ Hurricano, sb- Ob:. [Ste HW ^r.] 

1 An early form of Hcbbicase (q-'., J e]- 
2 . Applied by Shakspcre and Drayton to a water- 

spout. K. 2 Kane, Mow Vou Cauraes and 

1605 Suaks- Lear . £- r . v. ii. 172 'i he dresd- 

Hymcaaos spout. 1 
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full spout, Which Shipmen doe the Hurricano call. 1627 
Drayton Agincourt etc. 167 Downe the shower impetu- 
ously doth fall, Like that which men the Hurricano call. 

Hurricano (borik^-nff), v. rare. [f. prec.] 
trans. To whirl or drive as a hurricane. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. Hi. Introd. (1852) 237 After 
the persecution which then hurricanoed such as were non- 
conformists unto that establishment. 2868 Longf. G. Corey 
1. it, Ah» poor New England ! He who hurricanoed The 
house of Jacob is making now on thee One last assault. 

Hurried (ho-rid), ppl. a. [f. Hubry v. + -ed 1 .] 
Driven or carried along, done or performed, with 
a rapidity due to pressure or want of time ; char- 
acterized by hurry or excited haste; full of haste; 
hasty. 

1667 Milton P. L . v. 778 All this haste Of midnight 
march, and hurried meeting here. 2711 Swift's* Lett. (1^67) 
III. rot One cannot see him otherwise here, he is so hurried. 
1725 Pope Odyss. x. 52 Snatched in the whirl, the hurried 
navy flew. 1801 Med* Jml. V. 556 The patient lay with 
a short, hurried, and rattling respiration. 1829 D’lsRAELl 
6 July in Croker Papers (1884), I seize a hurried moment to 
acknowledge the receipt of your two notes. 1853 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 406 A hurried embrace was exchanged. 

Hence Htrrriedly adv., in a hurried manner, 
hastily ; Htvrriedness, hurried condition. 

18x6 Byron Siege Cor. xix, Oft his heating fingers went 
Hurriedly as you may see Your own run over the ivory key. 
2863 Geo. Eliot Ron 10 la 1. xx, He could not speak harshly, 
but he spoke hurriedly, a 1832 Scott cited in Worcester 
for Hurriedfiess. 

BLurrier (hoTOi). [f. Htohy v. +■ -EB.V] 

1. One who hurries (in various senses). 

i6xx Cotcil, Tracasseur, a’ restlesse trotter, or hurrier vp 
and downe: a fond busie bodie. . c 16x1 Chapman Iliad 
XVtt. 346 Mars . . (That horrid hurrier of men)^ 2866 Alger 
Solit. Nat. <5- Man- n. 72 A world of capricious external 
hurriers. 

2. Coal-mining. A workman engaged in convey- 
ing the corves of coal from the face of the working 
to the bottom of the shaft. 

1825 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 4 The corves.. were drawn to 
the shaft of the pit by several other men called hurriers. 
2862 Smiles Engineers III. 227 The men. .were all supplied 
with safety-lamps — the hewers with Stephenson’s, and the 
hurriers with Davy’s. 2893 Daily News 5 July 5/7, 78 
miners, 45jiurriers, 20 pony drivers, and four hangers on. 
Htrrrish, v. ircins. To drive with the cry 
1 hurrish ! ’ 

1864 Mrs. H. Wood Trev. Hold II. xviii. 264 When he 
was put to hurrish the crows away from the land. 2884 
Upton Gloss. (E. I). S.), Hurrish , to drive cattle. 

Hurrisome (hrmsum), a. dial. [f. Hurry v. 
+ -some.] Inclined to hurry ; hasty. 

2847-78 Halluvell, Hurrisome , hasty; passionate. 
Dei>on. 1884 Jjessop in 29/A Cent. Mar. 404 You gentlemen 
of the towns are too hurrisome as we say, for us lumbering 
swains. 2888 Mrs. Notley Power of Hand II. xxvi. 60 
Don't be too hurrysome, Mr. Olver ; let me go on quiet-like. 

Hurrock (hzrrak). Also -ack. Obs. exc. dial. 
The part of a boat between the stemmost seat and 
the stern. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C 185 He [Jonah] watz flowen. .In-to 
be boj>em of J>e hot, & on a brede lyggede, On helde by J>e 
hurrok. 2460 Cavgrave Citron . (Camden) 234. O boy, that 
fled to on of the Flemyschshippis, and hid him in the horrok 
I A/ 1 S*. C.C.C. hurrokj. 2B66 T. Edmonston Shetland fy 
Orkney Gloss., Hurrack that part of a boat between the 
after-thoft and the stern. 

Hurroo (hvru-), int . (sb.) A cry expressive of 
triumph or exultant excitement. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., Hurroo , a halloa. 
2891 E. L. Wakeman in Columbus (O.) Dispatch Oct. 29 
They came with wild whoop and hurroo carrying their prize 
on their shoulders. 

So Hurroosh (hz 7 r/ 7 *J). 

2888 R. Kipling P/ain T.fr. Hills (1891) 31 There was 
a wild hurroosh at the Club. 


Hur(r)oo*sh, v. (Cf. Hurrish v.) 

1895 Jane Barlow Strangers at Lisconntl 41 You might 
as well try to huroosh one chicken off a rafter and not scare 
the couple that were huddled beside it. 

Hurry (hzrri), sb. Also 6-7 hurrey, -ie. 
f Hurry sb. and vb., with the exception of a 
doubtful ME. instance of the latter, are known 
only from end of 16 th c. ; it is uncertain which of 
them has priority etymologically, and the order of 
sense-development is not clear. In the earliest 
cited instances the sb. is identical in sense with 
Huklt 1 ; so hurry-burry with hurly-burly. With 
these cf. also mod .Du. herrie , Jiurrie , agitation, 
bustle, disorder, tumult. The earliest cited in- 
stances of the vb., on the other hand, go with 
branch II of the sb., and point to more immediate 
onomatopoeic origin, the element Jturr being natur- 
ally used in various .languages to express the 
sound of rapid vibration, and the rapid motion 
which it accompanies. Thus MHG. and Gcr. 
hnrren to whir, Sw. and Nonv. dial, hurra to 
whir, whizz, whirl round, Da. kttrre to whir, Icel. 
hurr hurly-burly, noise.] 

I. 1 1- Comm otion or agitation /physical , social, 
or political ; disturbance, tumult. (With or without 
a and pi.) Obs . 

1600 Holland Livy xxxviii. 1003 The tumult still cn- 
crcascd, jvml the multitude was all up on a hurrey. 2607 
Shaks. Cor. iv. vi. 4 The present peace. Ami quietnesseofthe 


people, which before Were in wilde hurry. .16*5 Fletcher 
& Shirley Nt. Walker n. ii, What thousand noises pass 
through all the rooms ? What cryes and hurries ? 2659 D. 
Pell Impr. Sea Ep. Ded. C, In. a turbulent Sea, where 
there is nothing but a Chaos of hurry, and confusion. 2762 
Wesley Jmt. 6 Sept., A poor man began to make some 
tumult. But many cried out, * Constables; take him away *. 
They did so, and the hurry was over. 2843 R. R. Madden 
United Irishmen Ser. 11. II. xx. 433 In the south of Ireland, 
therebellion of 1798 is designated by a term, .indicative .of 
the confusion attendant on an insurrection. The people 
call it ‘the hurry \ 

f b. concr. A confused crowd, a mob. Obs. rare. 
1620 Shelton Quix. (1896) III- 54 For all your Pharaos, 
your Ptolomies . .your Caesars . . with all the hurrie (if I may 
so terme them) of your infinite Princes, Monarchs, Lords, 
Medes, ..Persians, Grecians, and Barbarians. 1714 Gay 
Trivia m. 30 The Pavement sounds with trampling Feet, 
And the mixt Hurry barricades the Street. 

+ 2. Mental agitation or disturbance ; excitement ; 
perturbation. (Also with pi.) Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy tx.xxiv. 331 , 1 will for my part set all 
presently in a hurrie [terrore itnplcbo’]. 1682 Norris 
Hieroclcs 262 Void of all material passions, and ten-estrial 
hurries. 2704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1721) 146 There is 
nothing like Hurrying the Body, to divert the Hurry' of the 
Mind.- 2754 Richardson Grandison V. ii. 10 They thought 
it adviseable that I should not be admitted into her presence, 
till the Lurries she was in had subsided. 2789 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 28 Feb., He found nothing now remaining 
of the disorder, but too much hurry of spirits. 

II. 3. Excited, hasty, or impetuous motion; 
rush. Now rare or Obs. 

2659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xm. (1701) 596/2 The motion 
of the Heaven, or of the Stars.. might in the first case. .both 
have begun, and be continued by the hurry of some Air. 
2696 Whiston Tit. Earth 11. (1722) 74 Strange uncertain 
Hurries ofOpake Masses hither and thither. 2709MRS. Man- 
ley Sccr. Mem . (1736) I. 225 My’ Heart is upon the Hurry. 
2805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 530 The hurry and vigour of circu- 
lation [of the blood] are greater than at any future period. 
2860 Loncf. Wayside Inn , Paul Revere 73 A hurry’ of 
hoofs in a village street. 

■J* b. A strong impulse. Obs . rare. 

2693 C. Mather I urn's. World (1862) 288 Grievous and 
Pulling Hurries to Self-Murder are none of the smallest 
outrages, which the Devil in his Temptations commits 
upon us. 

4. Action accelerated by some pressure of circum- 
stances, excitement, or agitation ; undue or im- 
moderate haste ; the condition of being obliged to 
act quickly through having little time ; eagerness 
to get something done quickly. (See also 5 .) 

2692 DrydeN St. Euremont’s Ess. 77 To enjoy themselves 
equally/ in the hurry of Business, and the Repose of a 
Private Life. X700 T. Brown tr. Frcsny's Amusem. Ser. 

Com. 23 With what Hurry and Swiftness is the Circula- 
tion of London perform’d? 2760 Junius Lett. xxxv. 156 
The imprudent hurry with which the first overtures from 
France were accepted. 2803 Med. ftyil.X. iox Much hurry 
of business prevents R. S. from entering further into the 
other queries. 1833 N. Arnott Physics I. 370 Surprised 
at the extent and hurry of the preparations. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 288 There is no hurry in the designs of God. 

b. Qualified by no or any (with negative implica- 
tion) : Need or occasion for hurry. 

2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 434 Sometimes he said 
that there was no hurry’, and sometimes that he was too 
weak. Mod. Is there any’ hurry 2 

5. Phrases (from 4 ). a. In a hurry In haste due 
to pressure, want of time, or excitement ; in urgent 
haste. 

2700 S. L. tr- F tyke's Voy. E. Ind. 42 The other had no' 
sooner got his Gun, but in a hurry he fires upon him ; but 
not taking good aim, did not do any’ execution. 2726 Siiel- 
vocke Voy. round . World (1757) 202 He was in a great 
hurry’ to get his sprit-sail -yard fore and aft. a 1773 Cues* 
terf. in J. Trusler Prime . Politeness (1790) 6x A man of 
sense may’ be in haste, but he is never in a hurry’. . . To 
be in a hurry is a proof that the business we embark in is 
too great for us. 2774 C. J. Pmprs Voy. N. Pole 129 This 
instrument, though far from complete, having been con- 
structed in a hurry for the purpose of a first experiment. 
1805 Med. frttl. XIV. 224 , 1 drew it up in a hurry, intend- 
ing to transcribe it. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines «$• 
Alining While the sun shines, such an enterprise must 
make hay in a hurry. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 
I. 53 What a hurry you are in 1 

b. A T ot . . in a hurry, not very soon ; to be in 
no hurry , to have plenty of time, to take one's 
time. ( colloq '. ) 

2837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 209 The late Mr. T. 

. .whose like we shall not see attain in a hurry’. 2858 Buckle 
Civitiz. (2873) H. viii. 59s < Believing that little can be done 
they are in no hurry to do it. 2865 W. G. Palgrave A rabia 
I. 110 Not yet liberated, nor likely to be so in a hurry- 

6 . Technical and specific uses. 

a. A small load of hay or corn. dial, (efi Hurry v. 6). 
b- One of the ‘spouts’ which allow coal to rush down from 
cars (running on a timber framework) into the hold of a ship ; 
pi. the whole framework or ‘ stathe \ c. Dramatic Music. 
A tremolo passage played on the violin or other instrument 
to accompany an exciting scene. d. Dr. Lodge’s pro- 
posed tenn for a unit of acceleration (in Physics), i.e. an 
acceleration of one foot per second in a second. 

1659 Dedham Rec. (2894) IV. 5 No Inhabitant of this 
Towne shall, .cutt any grasse in any of the Comon meadows 
vpon the penaltie of fbrfieting tenn shillings for euery 
Iaja.de or hurry of hayt so cutt. 2787 W. Marshall Nor- 
folk (1795) II. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hurry , a small load of hay 
or com. 2794 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 329 In this staitn 
are fixed_ five hurries or spouts .. the hurries or spouts lie 
with an inclining slope of about forty-five degrees. 1835-9 
Dickens Sk. Poz xii. 70/2 Then the wrongful heir comes in 
to two bars of quick music, (technically called ‘a hurry')- 


HUBRY, 


2879 Lodge Elern. Mech. si note, Suppose .. \ve ..call t 1 * 
unit of velocity a 1 speed ’. . . If a name were . . wanted f? 
the unit of acceleration, or ohe speed per second, it 
perhaps be called a ‘hurry*. xB88 Stainer & Bamett 
Diet. Plus. T. 231 The * hurry’’ is generally played as* 
preparation for the culminating point of a dramatic inddeg 
..during stage struggles or like exciting actions. ' 

, 7. Used adverbially : With bun)’. 

1796 Scott. Will. % Helen xxxvii. And, hurry! hurry! c? 
they rode. 

8 . Comb, (from sense 1 ). 

1650 Trait Comm. Lev. xxvi. 8 Those.. that heard h 
hurrie-nois in the aer (made by the Angels likely). 

Hurry (him), v. Also ?4 horye(n. 
Hurry sb. (The order of senses is uncertain; 
possibly sense 3 was the earliest, as app. in the sb.)] 

1. irans. To carry, convey, or cause to go with 
excessive haste, under the influence of external 
pressure or of excitement. Frequently with along, 
aivay, down , up, in , out, etc. 

(It is not certain that the first quot. belongs to this vori.) 

[23.. E. E. Alltt. P. B. 883 pe 3ongc men.. by hchondu 
hym hent & horyed him with-inne.] 

1592 Shaks. Ven. fy Ad. 904 A second fear. -Which madly 
hurries her she knows not whither. 1601 Weever Min, 
Mart., Sir f. Oldcastlc E viij b, To Thickets feeld then 
was Ol dcastle hurried. • 2676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 
289 Caverns, into which the poor Shepheards hunythtir 
Flocks upon any alarm. 1760 C. Tohnston Chryscn fiEii) 
II, 214 My master was seized and hurried away to a prim 
2834 M edwin Angler in Wales 1 . 148 , 1 rushed out of the 
house, not knowing whither my steps were hurrying me. 
2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. i. 6 We can- 
monplace beings are hurried along in the crowd. 

b. To carry or drive with impetuosity or without 
deliberation to some action, conduct, or condition 


of mind. 

' 2595 Shaks. John v. i. 35 Wilde amazement hurries vp 
and downe The little number of your doubtfull friends. 
2622 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise VieillaH 104 
Those raging and unruly passions, which hurry the wiclcd 
tip and downe. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 . 5 2 The poor 
People, .are furiously hurried into actions .. destrojmg all 
foundations of Law and Liberty. * 7°4 J- Pitts Ace. Ma- 
hometans 18 Drinking hurries Men on to the worst of 
Vices. 2838 Thirlwall Greece III. 97 To hurry you into 
an act of unjust aggression. 

+ c. To drive (anything) with rapid or impetuous 
motion. Obs. 

1625 G. Sandys Trav. 278 Exhalations . . humed about 
with a most violent motion. 1696 Whiston 7 he. Santk iy. 
(1732) 370 A Comet’s Atmosphere is a very stormy riuia 
wherein Masses of Opake Matter are continually numw 
about. , - , 

2. intr. To move or act with excited haste, or 
with an evident or apparent effort at speed; to 
press on without leisure or with great or undue 
haste. With advbs. as in 1 . Huny up l 
haste, increase your speed. ( colloq . ) . . 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 140 Desp’ratelyhe humw 
through thestreete. 2501 — 1 Hen. VI, iV.iu<53 1 “JjJ* 
Honours. Lands, and all, hurrie to losse. 1602 Marston 
Ant. 4- Mel. m. Wks. 1856 I. 32 Gastly amazement..^ 
hurry on before, and usher us. 1700 S. L. tr * f , p ke * 

E. Ind. 74 Near enough to hear them .. and *** * 

Troops hurry from one place to another. 1B16 neat - 
Trav. (1817) I. 49 At sun-set all r pV S 5i^ Ur ^V n flnrTkd 
gates. 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 47 I hey 
off to obtain relief. 2871 H. Macmiu-an Ante » 

(1872) 259 Nature never hurries, never takes ,ea P \ 
wearies. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 74 T he fresh wW J 5 } 
ing onward to the sea. 1890 Acrobats ^btcmiter > < 
‘Walk in, walk in ! ladies and gentlemen , cries the 
man... 1 Walk in, walk in ! Hurry’ up !' . . ^ 

f3. traits. To agitate, disturb, excite; to mol > 

harass, worry. Obs. exc. dial. Cf. H unny sb. ♦ 

2612 Cotgr., Harass!, . . harried, molested, hurried. i 
T. Milles tr. Alexia's, etc. Treas. Anc. feAlod. -.7 
Then must the conscience be hurried with her own Jr • 
ings. 2683 Tryon Way to Health 380 As tho. . 
Beasts do delight to kill, hurry, oppress, tear an „ . 
Blood of their fellow Creatures. 2829 LI avoir V 
ix. 232 So under the influence of the imagination 
their sleep hurried with visions. 2832. Hr. * . Ijwj, 

Ireland iv. 63 Her form wasted, her spirits wc 
2848 A. B: Evans Leiceslcrsh. Words s.y., I V L, 
much hurried this morning; for I’ve just heard ot 
of my old friend T . , , hnsten 

4. To urge or excite to greater speed; t 
the action, motion, or progress of ; often, to 

2723 Addison Guardian No. 254 r 2, 1 
and got it ready a week before the time- J 7 y\ mach 

Eng. III. liv. , 7S The Commons. -now humed 
as they formerly delayed, the disbanding of i 0 ftbe 
,836 IVatm. Rlv. Apr' ,76 Indeed, the conclu, on W 
drama] appears to be somewhat hurried up. ,A 0{ in 
Hattdbk. Spain t. 55 Nor is^ there any BO*" WALreif 
trying to hurry* man or beast in Spain. * Wg ' - j . bc its 1 

Stiff-necked General. 190 Shall I ring and hurr) P ^ or ry 
r<Jl. ,838 Dickens Kick. Kick, v. Von 
yourself. 1877 M. M. Grant >. 

reason why tne express should hurry used- or 

5. To put away, on, out, forth, etc., 

hastily. . . 

2806 Surr Winter in Lond. fed. 3) \lcn S ; * 

hurried away a tear that would start unbid * Hurry* 
R. Wilson Jntl. 9 June in Life (*862) iy '* * Km 
ing on my clothes. 2810 Scorr Lady <y 
HU tongue could hurry forth his ff ar ' * 

Physics led.’ 5) I- 650 When the glotl.s i* °" uShe 
stutterer, .is glad to hurry out as many *° 7> D$rtVE 

6 . north, dial. To transport or come) .• 
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v. s b; e.g., to drive a cart, drive coal), spec, in 
Coal-mining, To transport (the coal) from the face 
of the working to the bottom of the shaft (see 
Hdrbier 2) ; also absol. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hurry (1) to bear, lead, of carry any- 
thing away. North. 1 883 A In tot id bn ry 4- H udders/. Gloss., 
Hurry , to draw or move a cart. A horse hurries coals, &c. 
1898 Clcckheaton Guardian 21 Oct., Joel B — , son of the 
deceased, said he hurried for his father. 

Htrrry-birrry, st>. ( adv .) Sc. [Reduplicated 
extension of Hubby: cf. Huklt-bchly.] Tumult, 
confusion or bustle caused by excitement, hurly- 
burly. b. as adv. Tumultuously. . 

1791 A. Wilson Laurel Disputed Poet. Wks. (1846) 127 
To read the King’s Birth-day’s fell hurry-burry. ?«i 800 
Christmas Baling m J. Skinner Mise. Poet. (1809) 125 (Jam). 
The hurry-burry (that] now began. .Wi’ routs and raps frae 
man to man. 1813 D. Anderson Poems it6 (Jam.) Hurry 
burry runnin' loupin’. 1832-53 A. Rodger in Whistle - 
Pinkie (Sc ; Songs) Ser. hi. 65 I’ll just tak’ ye at your word. 
Ah’ end this hurry-burry. 

t Hurry-curry . Ol>s. ? nonce-wd. [A jingling 
formation from hurry (see esp. Hurry v . 6) ; perh. 
with reference to L. curms chariot. Cf. also 
Harry-carry.] ? A swift car or curricle. 

1599 Nashe Lenten StuJ/c 45 The sunne was so in his 
rhumps vppon it . . that hee had thought to have topled his 
burning carre or Hurrie currie into the sea. 

t Hurry-durry, sb. rare. =' Hurry-burry. 
1732 Mrs. Delanv in Life 4 Corr. (1861) I. 389 Mrs. 
Clayton designs having her assembly ..so we must prepare 
for hurry-durry ; but as it will be the only agreeable crowd, 

I think it may be borne once a week, 1774 ibid. Ser. 11, II. 
41 Whilst we are enjoying sweet peace in this delightful 
place, the world is in a hurry-durry. 

t Hu*rry-du*rry, a. Ohs. [Cf. Hurry sb. 1.] 
A sailor’s epithet applied to rough, boisterous, foul 
weather. Hence fig. in quot. 1676. 

1672 State Papers, Domest. (P. R. O.) CCCXIV. No. 90 
The wind was at east and blew hard and, as the' seamen 
terme it, was thick hurry durry weather, which is wind and 
raine. 1676 Wycherley Pi. Dealer 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 105/2 
j Sail. Nay, there’s no more dealing with him, than with 
the land in a storm, no near — 2 Sail. ’Tis a hurry- 
durry blade. Dost thou remember, .when I welcomed him 
ashore, he gave me a box on the ear, and called me fawning 
water-dog ? 1693 R. Griffiths Let. to Sir J. Trenchard 
(P. R. O.), We have mett with very foule hurry-durry 
weather and much raine. 

t Hurry-durry, int. Ohs. An exclamation 
of impatience or indignation. 

1682 Otway Venice Pres. Hi. i, I will not stir from the 
door, that I resolve — hurry durry, what, shut me out. 
Ibid., Hurry durry— good for nothing l x68x Mrs. Behn 
Roundheads m, How dost do, Nacky ? hurry durry I I am 
come, little Nacky. ibid. iv. ii, What my Nicky Nacky 1 
Hurry Duny I Nicky Nacky in the Plot? 

Hurrying (hturi,ir)), vbl. sb. [f. Hurry v. + 
-ingL] The action of the vb. Hurry : + a. Harass- 
ing, disturbance, molestation, worrying {obs.). b. 
Hastening under excitement or pressure. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. IH. vii. (1712) 108 Under most 
grievous hurry ings and tortures of the body. 1674 N . Fair- . 
fax Bulk 4 Selv. (Contents), The- nimbleness of Ghosts in 
their hurryings of Body. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 343 
For all Hurrying, Hunting, Oppressing and Killing. x8x6 
Byron Ch.Har. in. xxiv, Ah ! then and there was hurrying 
to and fro. 

Hu*rrying‘, ppl. a . [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
hurries ; that hastens under pressure or excitement ; 
moving with excited haste. 

1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Szvift (1752) 183 They were 
written in- a careless, hurrying manner. 1801 Med. Jrnl. 
V. 164 A hurrying message was brought, requiring Mr. 
C.’s attendance to a young man. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iii. I. 352 Courts and alleys ..alive with hurrying feet 
and anxious faces. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vii, The clouded 
and hurrying sky. 

Hence HuTryingfly adv. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) II. xxxv, 257 Going out 
of one apartment, hurryingly, as I may say, into another. 
18x8 Keats Etidytn. lit. 729 They went till unobscur’d the 
porches shone ; Which hurryingly they gain’d, and enter’d 
straight. 

Hurry-scurry (htfT^skzrii), adv., adj . , and 
sb. eolloq. Also hurry-skurry. [f. Hurry v. 4- 
Scuruy v . : the jingling combination has the effect 
Of a reduplicative formation ; cf. helter-skelter.'] 

A. adv. With the hurry and confusion of persons, 
etc., running in diverse directions; in disorderly 
haste, pell-mell. 

1750 Gray Long Story 63 Each hole and cupboard they 
explore.. Run hurry -skuny round the floor. 1798 Cole- 
ridge Poems , Mad Ox xiv. The victor ox scoured down 
the street. The mob fled hurry-scurry. 1833 I.ongf. Outre- 
Mer Pr. Wks. x8S6 I. 125 Away went horse and rider at 
full speed hurry-scurry, — up hill and down. 1883 E. 
Pennf.ll-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 138 A whistling 
coal train drove these horsemen hurry-scurry out of its way. 

B. adj. Characterized by hurry and commotion. 

1732 E. Forrest Hogarth's Tour 4 We made a hurry- 

scurry dinner at the Smack at the ten-gun battery. 1789 
Mad. DJArblay Diary Dec., It must be a mighty hurry- 
skurry life \ 1836 Disraeli Lett. Runnyuiede 154^ That 
volatile effusion which is the hurry-skurry offspring of 
ignorance and guile. 1863 Bradford A dvertiser 1 8 J uly 5/2 
Then hurry-skurry retreat : men tumbling over one another 
for fear. 

C. sb. Hurry and confusion ; the hurrying and 
disorderly rushing of a number; a * rush*. 


1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. xlvii. 296 Why' 
should not we women, after all, contrive to make hurry- 
skurries? 1797 Mad. D’Arblay Let. to Burney 20 July, 
The dose of the season is always hurry-scurry. 1800 
A. Carlyle Autobiog. 134 While our dinner was preparing, 
an alarm was beat in the camp, which occasioned a great 
hurry-scurry in' the courtyard. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixvi. 371 All was now commotion and. 
hurry-scurryinside and out. 1862 Shirley 'Nugx Crit. 
xi. 488 This is the age of progress. No,.. it is the age of 
hurry-skurry. We have all run ourselves out of breath. 
Hu'rry-s cu'rry, v. [f. prec.] 

1. intr. To move or proceed with hurry-scurry ; 
to run or rush in confused and undignified haste. 

1771 Foote Maid of B. hi. Wks. 1799 11 . 227 Out bolted 
the Squire, and hurry-scurried away. 1812 Combe Pictur- 
esque 1. (Chandos) 6 She was. among those busy wives, 
Who hurry-scurry through their lives. 1896 Daily Ntius 
4 Dec. 7/4 Having to hurry-scurry about the platform in 
search of a vacant seat. 

.2. trans .‘ ( nonce-use .) 

x8 g6 JVestm. Gaz. 20 Mar. 2/1 The paste is hurry-skurried 
into pie, pudding, or tart. 

Hurse-skin, var.' or erron. f. Jntss-skin : see 
Huss sb. - - 

Hurson, obs. Sc. f. Whoreson. ‘ 

Hurst (hwst). Forms : 1 hyrst, 3- hurst, 
(4 hnrste, 5 hirste, 6 hyrst, 6- hirst). [OE. 
hyrsti— OTeut type *hursli-z, \Vhenee OHG., 
MHG. hurst, G. dial, horst ‘ heap, cluster, thicket, 
top of rock, sandbank’ (Fliigel) ; MLG. horst hill, 
wooded or bushy eminence, small wood, LG. horst , 
host, a bushy piece of land surrounded with marsh, 
a wooded eminence, EFris.^a>j/, horst, host , thicket, 
copse, sandy eminence (prob. formerly overgrown 
wilh brushwood) ; MDu. horst (Kilian horscht , 
horst) thicket of brushwood. In the forms -hurst, 
-hirst, - herst , a frequent element , in place-names, 
as in Hawkhurst, Chislehnrst , Ftrnichirst , Am- 
herst. (So - horst in Du. and LG.) 

Icel. hrjdstr rough place, barren rocky place, Norw. dial. 
rust , O’J/, Jittle wood, thicket, clump of alders and dwarf 
birch, wooded tract on a mountain, lateral ridge of a moun- 
tain, Fierbese * rust ridge, show similarity of sense, but are 
difficult to connect phonologically.] 

I. 1 . An eminence, hillock, knoll, or bank, esp. 
one of a sandy nature. 

a 1000 Riddles xli. 61 (Gr.) Swylce ic eom wraftre J?onne 
wermod sy pe her on hyrstum heasewe stonde 5 . <71290 
5 *. Eng. Leg. I. 300^18 Opon be hexte hurste of al pe hulle 
atbe laste he him fond.^ Ibid. 473/378 Huy lokeden heom 
bi-side and sei3en an hei^h hurst Swihe feor in J>e se. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 419 At Nemyn in Norp Wales 
A litelplond pere is, pat hatte Bardeseie. .Men lyuep so 
longe in pat hurste,^ pat be eldest deijep furst. 1513 
Douclas sEneis xr. vii. 56 Thai hard hillis hirstis for to eir , 
{colics, atque horum asperrima pascunt\. X781 J. Hutton : 
Tour to Caves Gloss., Hirst , a bank or sudden rising of 
the ground. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxviii. note , We are bound 
to drive the bullocks, All by hollows, hirsts, and hillocks. i 
b. A sandbank in the sea or a river; a ford I 
made by a bed of sand or shingle. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvr. i. (Tollem. MS.), It is 
harde and most perel to falle and smyte on hurstes of 
grauel [arenarum obstaculis ] hid in pe see under water. 
X576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 384 The. .Cytie 
dothe suffer the Thames to geather a great hurst or banck. 
1805 State , Fraser of Fraserfield 192 (Jam.) If.. there 
would be a ford or hirst in the water. 1820 J. Cleland 
Glasgozu 1 13 To remove the ford at Dambuck and some 
other prominent hirsts. 1879 Miss Jackson_ Shropsh. 
Word-bk. s.v., A bed of shingle in the Severn is called a 
hurst. 

2 . A grove of trees ; a copse ; a wood ; a wooded 
eminence. (The last variety of sense, found in 
mod.' dialects, may be the primary one.) 

The OE. quots. are of uncertain sense. 

822 Charter in O.E. Texts \ 58 lu hyrst, sciofingden, snad- 
hyrst. 858 Ibid. 438 Stanehtan denn, _et ilia sdva, sand- 
hyrst nominatur quae pertinet to wassingwellan. ? <2x400 
Morte Artli. 3370 Brawnches so heghe. .they heldede to 
hir heste alle holly at ones, The hegheste of iche a hirste. 
x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 27 Each rising hurst Where 
many a goodlie oake had carefullie been nurst. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 4 b, Hurst or hirst signifieth a wood. 1825 
B rockett. Hirst , Hurst, a woody bank. 1827 J. Hodcson 
Northumbld. 11. I. 100 note, Scraggy hirsts of hazel. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 72 In hursts that house the boar. 

b. Her. 1 A charge representing a small group 
of trees, generally borne upon a mount or' base’ 
(Cassell). 

1889 Elvin Diet. Her., Hurst, a wood, or thicket of trees. 
XL Technical senses. (The connexion of these 
with the prec. is doubtful.) 

3 . The frame of a pair of millstones. 

1710 Ruddjman Gloss. Douglas s. v., Miln-hirst, is the 
place on which the^ Cribs or Crubs (as they call them) ly, 
within which the mil-stone hirsts, or hirstlls. X764CROKER, 
etc. Diet. Arts ff Sc. s. v. Mill, The hurst or round frame 
..containing the lower mill-stone . . and the upper one. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Supph, Hurst , the frame on 
which a run of millstones is placed. A husk. 

4 . The ring of the helve of a trip- or tilt-hammer, 
which bears the trunnions. 

1825 J. Nicholson Opera f. Mechanic 336 The centre., 
or axis of the hammer, is supported in a cast-iron frame 
..called the hirst. 1875 Ksickt Diet. Meek ^ Hurst. 

ILL 5 . Comb, hurst-beech, the Hornbeam; 
hurst-frame = sense 4. 


1825 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 336 To form a pillar 
of solid timber; on the top of which the hirst-frame.. i< 
placed, and firmly held down by the four bolts, which 
descend through all the platforms, and have secure fasten- 
ings in the Solid masonry beneath. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Hurstbeech, Carpi tuts Bet ulus. 1879 Prior Platit‘U. T 
Hurst- or Horst- or Horse-beeclt, the hornbeam. 

Hurt (hwt), sbd Forms : 2-7 hurte, 4 hirt, 
hourte, 5 hort, hurfch, 5-6 hurtt(e, 4- hurt, 
[app. a. OF. hurte (mod.F. heurte) shock of col- 
lision, stroke, blow, f. hurter , heurler : see Hurtz>. 
Cf. also later F. htitrt 1 shocke, push, or dash ; 
violent meeting or conflict ; a knock or knocking 
together* (Cotgr.), It. urto a push, thrust, shock ; 
also (from French) MHG. hurt and hurte shock 
of encounter, MDu., Du. hort thrust, push, shove. 
The sense * injury ’ is a purely Eng. development : 
see Hurt z\] 

fL A knock, blow, or stroke causing a' wound 
or damage. Obs. 


cxzog Lay." 1837 Heo leopen to Brutus folke, heo 
hurjes duderi. a 1240 L.ofsoug in Cott. Horn. 207 Ich bide )>e 
..bi fce herde hurtes and pe umvurtfe wowes Set he for 
us..ko!ede. ^1330 R; -Brunne Chtvu. Wace (Rolls) 12401 
He ne lefte for suerd ne oher hirt pat he vntil Arthur stirt. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 6526 He. .Gird nom to ground with mony 
grym hurt. _ 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 23 b, Of 
the great disordering of horses with the hurts of our Eng- 
lish arrowes. 1655 Holcroft Procopius, Goth. Wars 11. iv. 
43 Synthues by a hurt of a Lance upon his right hand, was 
disabled. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 
126 You admire this tower of granite, weathering the hurts 
of so many ages. 

2 . Bodily or material injury, esp. that caused by 
a blow or stroke ; a wound ; a lesion ; damage. 

CXZ05 Lay. 8178 ^.1 wes his hurte m 5 e. a 1225 Auer. R. 
112 A lutel ihurt i pen eie derue 5 more f>en deS a muchel 
i 5 e hele. c 1375 Sir Bettes (MS. E) 1691 + 5 He was so 
ffeynt ffor hys hurte. c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Laurcntius 
357 A fare ^ung man..Clengeand pi hortis pat are sare. 
<71386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 463 Herbes..To heele with youre 
hurtes hastily. X474 Caxton Chesse 100 Instrumentis. .for 
to serche woundes and hurtes. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 30 b, Sometime it killeth a man, and there appeareth 
no wound without, neither any hurt within. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4 Jttl. m. i. 1x5 My very Friend hath got his mortal! 
hurt In my behalfe. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Sing. in. xvi. 
267 A Gentlemans child.. had a hurt on the ancle, wherein 
a callus was grown. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Teehn. s. v. 
Bolts , Fender-Bolts.. are struck into the uttermost Bends or 
Wales of a Ship to save her Sides from Bruises and Hurts. 
x‘794 Ld. Hood 12 July in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) 
I. 436 note, I am truly sorry to hear you have received 
a hurt, and hope.. it is not much. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xvi. (1871) II. 193 He ordered hts own surgeon to 
look to the hurts of the captive. 

3 . gen. Injury of any kind inflicted or suffered ; 
harm, wrong, damage, detriment. • 

(In first quot. fig. from 2 : ) 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 282 pi salue hit is, 3if Jm hit luuest, 
a3ean soule hurtes. <r 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. 
xviii. (1885) 154 To pc kynges gret harme and hurt off his 
said seruantes. 1526 Pi/gr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 4 b, 
That..causeth heresyes it errours, and so is great hurte 
to fayth. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. I ret. in Holinshed II. 
150/1 Sir Nicholas Bagnoll was called to answer such hurts 
as were obiected against him. 1588 J. Udall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 11 They do euer with their preaching, more hurte 
than good. 1666 Pepys Diary 7 Oct., But [IJ do not 
think that all this will redound to my hurt. 1702 Eng. 
Theophrast . 123 It is safer to do some men hurt, than to do 
them too much good. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. i, What 
hurt can it do you? 

f 4 . Hurtful or noxious quality or action. Obs. 
x6oB Topsell Serpents (1658) 786 At what time they are 
very swift, quick, nimble, and of most certain hurt, more 
dangerous and more venemous in their bitings. 

Hurt (bait), sb/ Her. Also hurte, heurte. 
[a. F. heurte {a 1558 -in Godef.) : * henries , small 
Azure balls, tearmed (in Heraldry) hurts on men, 
and tongue-moles on women’ (Cotgr.). Cf. F. 
heurt mark left by a blow, and quot. 1572. 

The English heraldic writers generally identify this with 
Hurt sb. 9 , a bilberry ; but « since the bilberry is not known 
as heurt or heurte in French) it is evident that this can be 
correct only if hurt and hurtlcberry took their names from 
the heraldic word (or from the blue mark of a blow).J 
A roundel azure: usually held to represent a 
hurlleberry. _ 

’ 1572 BossewelT A rntorie 10 Seuen signes, or tokens whiche 
are figured in Armes round ..4. Is of Azure, and is termed 
a Hurte . 7. Is of Purpre, and Is to be called a Wouude. 
x6xo Guilllm Heraldry 11L viii ; (16 60) 138 These appear* 
light-blew..they are Indeed a kind of fruit or small round 
berry, of Colour betwixt Black and Blew. . In some places 
they are called. .Hurts or Hurtle* berries, ibid. iv. xix. 352 
If tney [Roundles] be Light-blew then we call them Hurts. 
1766 Porny Heraldry GIo^s-, Hurts or Hsteris. roundclets 
of the Azure Colour, so termed by none but English Heralds 
..These being blue, some will have them to signify Bruises 
or Contusions in the Flesh, which often turn to that coionr. 
1882 Cussans Her. iv. (ed.3) 73 Roundles^re distinguished 
. .by their several Tinctures,— they are. -The heurte,-. 
Hurt (hwt), sb.'i Now dial. Also 6 hnrte, , 
heurt. See also WHonr. [Known to us from 
l6thc., but the fuller name hurtkherp - ^appears 
c 14^0; the relation between these, and the ongm 
of both, are uncertain; no cognate name appears 
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either Strawberries. .or Mulberries.. Raspises, hurts. 1671 
Narbohougk JmL in Acc . Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 121 
Small red Eerries, much like Hurts. 1705 Beverley 
Virginia ir. r 13 (1722) 113 There are three Sorts of Hurts, 
or Huckleberries, upon Bushes, from two to ten Foot high. 
1883 Leisure Hour 572/2 Vendors of wild strawberries, and 
* hurts 

b. Comb., as hurt -gatherer. 

3887 Pall Mall G. 29 July 5/2 The true region of heath 
and hurtle-berries, and here you will find. the hurt-gatherers 
busily engaged in small groups and parties. 

Hurt (hzbt), v. Pa. t. and pple. hurt. Forms : 

2 (3rd sing.) hert, 3 {firm .) ' hirrtexm, 3-6 
hurte, (3-4 horte, 4-5 hirte) ; 5- hurt. Pa. t. 

3- 4 hurte, (4 herte, hirte, Sc. hwxte), 5- hurt ; 
also j 9 , 4 hirtide, 5 hurtid, 5-8 (9 dial.) hurted. 
Pa. pple. 3 hird, 3-5 i-, yhurt, 4 hirfc, yhert, 

4- 6 hurte, 4- hurt ; also $. 5 hurtyd, 5-9 
hurted. [app. a. OF. hurte-r (now heurter) to 
bring into violent collision, * to knocke, push, jarre, 
joult, strike, dash, or hit violently against ’ (Cotgr.). 
The phonology is not altogether clear ; but app. 
the word was adopted early enough for OF. it to- 
be treated as OE. y, becoming i in north and midi., 
and in the south remaining it, which later became 
it as in hurst, OE. hyrst ; the variants in -er, -or, 
are mainly due to the disturbing influence of r 
upon the preceding vowel : cf. the historical forms 
of dirt, first, gird, third , worse, etc. 

OF. hurter — Pr. urtar , It. nrtare, is of obscure origin; 
in Darmesteter's opinion * probably Germanic \ As, how- 
ever, no corresponding Germanic word is known, Diez 
suggested a possible derivation from Celtic, comparing 
Welsh hivrdd ram, push, Jiyrddu,hyrddio to push ; but see 
Thurneysen Keltorontanisches 8t. MHG. and MLG. 
hurten to rush into collision, MDu. hnrten , horten , Du. 
Horten to jolt, jostle, push, are from. French, and were orig. 
words of the tournament.] 

X. Transitive uses. 

+ 1 . To knock, strike, dash (a thing against some- 
thing else, or two things together) ; in quot. 1400, 
to run (a ship) aground. ( — Hurtle v. i.) Obs . 

cxzoo Ormin 31370 Swa patt tu nohht ne shallt tin fot 
TJppo he staness hirrtenn. c 1205 Lay. 1878 Heo hurten 
heora hafden. a 1400 Wyclifis Bible Acts xxvii. 41 (MS. 
Banister) Whanne we felden into a place of grauel .. thei 
hurten the schippe. 1483 Cat It. Angl. 192/2 To Hurte, 
allidere , cot-, clidere , illidere. ? a 1500 Chester PL xii. 1 1 8 
That thou hurt nether foot nor knee. *5. . Miller of A bing- 
ton »n Wright A need. Literaria (1844) 1 to Against a fourme 
he hurte his shin. 1634 Winthrop New Png. (1825) I. 136 
The Elizabeth Dorcas, .being hurt upon a rock at Scilly. . 
lost sixty passengers at sea. 

f 2 . To knock, strike, give a blow to (so as to 
wound or injure). Obs. (In later instances blending 
with sense 3.) 

13.. Coer de L. 4715 Stones and stokkes they threw doun; 
Some off the Crystenes they herte. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
V. 1045 Whan pe body hurte was Diomede. 01400 

Destr. Troy 30387 pen )>e kyng at hym caupit with a kene 
speire, Hurt hym full hidusly, harmyt hym sore. C1489 
Caxton Sonnes 0/ Ayvtott xxvi. s6oThone hurted the other 
soo harde that thei felle doun almoost bothe to the erthe. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. lxxiL [Ixvi.) 216 They dyd let 
fly theyr quarelles, wherwith they hurted many. 3662 J. 
Davies tr. O Larins' Voy. Ambass. 280 [He] fell upon him, 
got him down, and having hurt him in several places, thrust 
him out of Doors. 

3 . To cause bodily injury to (by a blow or other- 
wise) ; to wound ; to give bodily pain. to. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5833 Hii velle & to brusede some 
anon to depe, & some ymaymed, & some yhurt. a 3300 
Cursor Af. 3940 Iacob was pan hurt wel sare pe maister 
sinu of his the. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcus 82 He 
hwrte rycht sare his hand. 1470-85 Malory A rthur 1 v. xii, 
1 haue foughten with a knyght .. I am sore hurte and he 
bothe. c 3566 J. Alday Jr. Boaystuau's THeat. JVorld 
K v, My shooe isjiewe, faire and well made, but you know 
not where about it doeth hurt and grieve me. 3654 Whit- 
lock Zootomia 39 Hee that striketh a Wall may hurt his. 
Knuckles. 3748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812) 1. 7, I have 
been found guilty of killing cats I never hurted. 3841 
Lytton A’/, ft Morn . i. iv, No more hurt in the loins than 
lam. 1885 .Tennyson North. Cobbler iv, Once of a frosty 
night I slither’d an* hurted my huck. 


b. To injure (a thing) physically; to do harm 
to, damage. 

1382 Wyclif Rev. ix. 4 It is comaundid to hem, that the* 
shulden not hirte hay of the erthe. 1481 Caxton Gode/roy 
clxxxiii. 269 They moequed oure peple . . and more asprely 
defended them self ana hurted thengyns. 3577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach' x Husb. 1. (1586) 44 b, Hurle out all the stones 
and suche thinges as may hurt the Sythe. 3645 Boate Irel. 
Nat. Hist, (1652) 367 It is a common saying in Ireland, 
that the very dryest Summers there never hurt the land. 
3727 De Foe Sysf. Magic t. iv, Which shall greatly hurt 
the fruits of the earth. 

4 . gtn. To injure, do harm or mischief to; to 
affect injuriously, be prejudicial or detrimental to ; 
to wrong, inflict injury upon. 

c ixoo Vices 4 Virtues 45 He tobreko, 31 f he nni god wille 
halt!, forSan he hert his gode wille. a 1225 Auer. R. 98 
Hwo Itaticd ihurt te, mi dcore? a 1300 Cursor M. 28197 
Wit flitt, wit brixil, striue and sturt, Myn euen-cristen haue 
i hurt, r 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 424 That ye hym 
nevere hurte in a! his lyve. c x4°° AM. Loll.p \ ; nleful 
curse hirti]* not him hat is notid per vnp. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ay f non iii. 78 It is the man among all oure 
enmyes, that. .more hath hurted vs. 1533 »» Ejctou L'fccl 
Miotic. Ree. (1883) I. 25 To be thus prejudiced and hurted 
of our said toll, ifrji Milton Samson i6;fi Among them 


he a spirit of phrenrie sent, Who hurt their minds. 1726-31 
Tindal Rapids Hist. Eng . xvii. (1743) II. 36 Both parties 
equally hurted her. 1821 Scott Kenihv. xxit, Tressilian.. 
had much hurt his interest with her. 3B94 Sir E. Sullivan 
Woman 9 Innocent delusion, it amuses you and it doesn’t 
hurt us. 

5 . To give mental pain to ; to grieve, distress, 
vex, offend. 

3526 Tindale Matt. xi. 6 Happy is he thatt is noott hurte 
by me. — Mark xiv. 27 All ye shalbe hurtt thorowe me 
tnys nyght. 3756 Burke Subl. ff B, in. v, When we are 
thrown out of this^ state, or deprived of any thing requisite 
to maintain us in it . . we are always hurt. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand. 1. i, 1 own I was hurt to hear it. 1815 Wel- 
lington Let. to Ld. Hill 9 May in Gurw. Desp.fi. II. 368, 
I consider the transactions too recent., to write a true 
history' without hurting the feelings of nations, and of some 
individuals. 3879 Miss Bates Egypt. Bonds I. ix. 221 How 
mortified and ’hurt’ poor Fred would have looked. 

II. Intransitive and absolute uses. 

6 . intr. To strike, dash {on or against some- 
thing) ; to come into collision. In first quot./Ff. . 
To come or hit upon a thing; in quot. C 1500 , To 
make a rush at a person. Obs. 

a 3225 Auer. R. 176 Nu we hurte<5 [vx. hitte], leoue 
sustren, to the ueoroe dole. Ibid.- 786 A child, 3if hit 
spume# o summe ping, .me bet pet ping pet hit hurteS on. 
c 3330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4626 Schipes .. pat 
on vn-to toper hurte. 3382 Wyclif John xi. 9 If ony man 
schal wandre in the day, he hirtith not 1388 — Jer. xiii. 
16 Bifor that 5oure feet hirte at derk hillis. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 430 b/2^ The Shyppe where the kyng was in 
hurted and smote twy’es ageynst the roche. c 1500 Melusine 
v. 25 Whan Raymondyn cam ay’enst the said bore . . the 
bore anoone hurted to hy’m. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
xii. 99 An-owes.. headed with a flint stone, which is loose, 
and hurting, the head remaineth in the wound. 

7. absol. To cause injury, do harm (physical or 
otherwise) ; to cause or inflict pain. 

3390 Gower Con/. III. 367 Cupide, which male hurt and 
hele In loves cause. 3500-20 Dunbar Poems lxii. 33 It 
micht hurt in no degre. i6xx Bible Isa. xi. 9 They snail 
not hurt nor destroy' in all my holy mountaine. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviatk , 11. xix. 97 Orators, .though they have great power 
to hurt, have little to save. 1844 Mrs. Browning Four/old 
Asfect Ii, How that true wife said to Poetus..' Sweet, it 
hurts not ! ’ 

8 . intr. for pass. To suffer injur}’ or pain. (Now 
only colloq .) 

a 3300 E. E. Psalter xxxvifi]. 24 When rightwise falles, 
hortes na lime. 3545 Ascham Toxoph. n. (Arb.) 309 If that 
wylle not serue, but yet youre finger hurteth, you must 
take [etc.]. Mod. Does y'our hand still hurt? 

Hurt (h»it), ppl. a. [Pa. pple. of Hurt v.] 
Injured, wounded, etc.: see the veri>. 

£■3400 Destr. Troy 7366 The Troiens.. Helit pere hurt 
men purgh helpis of leches.^ C1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 287 
The hole is saaf, the hurte is forto cure. 3541 R. Copland 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The wounde is bounde . . be- 
gynnynge fro the party opposite to the hurt place. 1617 
Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) I. 178 For curing 
my hurt leg. 3790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 140 The balm 
of hurt minds. 3887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max xxviii. 220 In 
rather a hurt voice. 

t b. Hurt majesty : — LLse-majest£. Sc. Obs. 
c 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 159 Paule, as for hurte 
maieste, [Nero] Syne eftir bad hedit suld be. 1488 Sc. Acts 
/as. IV { 1597) § 4 < They that..committis the crime of hurt- 
majestie against his Hienesse. 

+ Hu'rfrberry. 06s. rare-', [f. Hurt sb . 3 
+ Berry.] = Hurtleberry. 

<tz66e Fuller Worthies i. (1662) 246 Hurtberries : In 
Latine Vaccinia, most wholsome to the Stomack, but of a 
very' astringent Nature. 

Hurted (hnuted),///. a. Now dial. [f. Hurt 
v. + -ED 1 .] = Hurt ppl. a. 

1643 I. Stef.r tr. Exfer. Chymrg. vi. s6 Lest they shouid 
flow to the hurted part. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. 
Bum , Apply it to the hurted Part. 

Hiirter 1 (hfJ-Jtoi). [f. Hurt v. + -er 1.] One 
who or that which hurts or injures. 

3552 Abp. Hamilton Catech . (1884) xo Hurtaris of the 
common weil 3597 in "Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 181 
Hurters and muulaters of ministers. x6ix Bmum. Sc Fl. 
King fr no Kingv. i, I shall not be a hurter if no helper. 
1834 A. W. Hare Serm . II. xvii. 319 The great and fatal 
hurter. Death. 

Hurter 2 (hii-ttoj). Forms: 4-5hurtour,-ur(e, 
hortour, 6 horter, S- hurter. [ad. F. hurtoir, 
in 137S hurtouoir (Godef.), f. hurter to strike, 
Hurt ».] 

1. The shoulder of an axle, against which the 
nave of the wheel strikes; also, a strengthening 
piece on the shoulder of an axle. 

1300-3 Durham MS. Burs . Roll, Sellis, hurtur', buklis, 
cingulis novis empt. CX310 Ibid., xvj Cluttis et j Hortour 
empt. pro Carect. Priori^, xiiijd. 2349-50 Ibid., viij 
Hurtours pro Carectis . . de proprio ferro facicndis. *404 
Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, j hurtour. 3600 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 48 To the Smith of Pittington for makeinge a 
claspe and a horter to the great bell. 1788 Chamber d Cyel., 
Hurter, in Artillery, a flatted iron fixed against^ the body* 
of an axle tree, with straps to take ofT the friction of the 
naves of wheels against the body'. 1825 Brockett, Hurter, 
the shoulder of the axle against which the nave of the 
wheel knocks. 3875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hurter ..a. 

( Vehicles?) A butting-piece on an axle. 

2. a. A beam fixed on n gun-platform, to stop 
the wheels of the gun-carriage from injuring the 
parapet, b. A wooden or iron piece fastened to 

i the top rails of the lower gun-carriage or chassis, 
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either in front or behind ( counter-hurttr ), to check 
the motion of the gun. 

18*8 J. M. Spearman BrU.Gwmrr^. ?) ^ pi Jircre . 
Sleepers, Hurters, Planks, Pickets. i8« J. S. Msurt.r 
Field Peril/. Bo In laying a gun-platform tie first 
be done is to fix the hurter, which may be a piece of tinber 
7 or 8 feet long, and 7 inches square, or a strong fasdet cw 
be used . . 1 he hurter should be placed perpendicular to t>- 
axis or central line of the embrasure. 1884 Mil. Enginetrirt 
(ed. 3) I. ii. 56 Two short hurters. each 3 feetX6inchti? 
6 inches, are also provided to prevent the cun arm- 
running up too far. v 

Hurter 3 . local, [f. Hurt jJ.3 ] A gatherer of 
hurtleberries. (Common in Surrey.) 

+ Hu-rtfoot. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Hurt r.i 
Foot sbl\ That which hurts the foot. 

1567 MAPt-ET Cr. Forest Prefi, The common Stone bath Ms 
name and vocable {if I may so say) hurtfoote, for that it is 
in mouing.. and ioumeying the footes pain and griefe. 

Hurtful (hputfttl), a. [f. Hurt sb.' + -m] 
Having the quality of causing hurt or injniy; 
harmful, injurious, detrimental, prejudicial, per- 
nicious, mischievous, noxious, noisome. 

1526 Pilgr . Per f. (W, de W. 1531) 150b, Tliebcestts..att 
noy'som or hurtfull. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 27b, 
The most dangerous, violent and hurtfull kind of lightning 
is called Fulmen. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, t Acad. 1. 
(1589) 62 Thales called vice the hurtfullest thing in the 
world, bicause that.. it mnrreth and destroieth all. ifi« 
Hobbes Leznatk. 11. xxviii. 162 To certain actions, there be 
annexed by Nature, divers 'hurtful consequences. 1718 
Freethinker No. 87 T 5 It is.. Advantageous to Many, and 
Hurtful to None. 3862 Ld. Broughari Brit. Const, xvii. 
272 note , The vulgar and hurtful error of considering the 
Church as a corporation. 

Hurtfolly (hwutfuli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a hurtful manner ; injuriously. • 

3552 Huloet, Hurtfullye, nocive. 3580 Houyb.ixd 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Ala Ucicusemen /, . . hurtfully. 1685 Boue 
Salttb. Air 40 There are ways^ of making common watt: 
violently and hurtfully operative upon Humane Bodies, 
3868 Kinglake Crimea (1877) III. ii. 328 The sight cf 
a kind to press hurtfully upon the imagination. 

Hnrtfulness (hy’Jtfulnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being hurtful, injnrtou$ne«, 

1611 Cotgr., Alairraistit , . .shrewdnesse, curstnesse, hurt- 
ful n esse. 3634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. XL \wfi) 
271 The hurtfulness of Thunder. 1651 Baxter Inf. wA* 
Apol. 6 Sensible of the vanity and hurtfulness of filling the 
world with too many Books. 3870-4 Anderson Missies 
A mer. Bd. IV. 260 The folly and hurtfulness of the proposal 
Hurting (hDutirj ), vbl. sbX [f. Hour r.J 
1. The action of the verb Hurt; injury, damage, 
hurt. (Now usually gerundial.) 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 344 Of keorfunge, offer of hurtunge. 
0:3340 Hampolf. Psalter xxvi. 9 He hild me fm hortynge. 
3382 Wyclif Dan. vi. 23 Noon hirtyng is founden in 
a 3568 Ascham Seholem. 1. (Arb.) 77 Malice i tn hums, 
without cause. 3653 Walton Angler vh. xso V »»} wJJJ 1 " 
bruising or hurting the fish as.. diligence will enable you 
do. 3759 Adam Smith Alor. Sent.ll. ii. 203 If by hurU-» 
he understood the doing mischief wantonly. . 

f 2 . Stumbling ; also cosier, a stumbling-oiock. 
1382 Wyclif Ezek. iii, 20 Y shal putte an hirtyngel Wo 
hyun. 14. . in R el. Ant. 1. 41 God wole sende to theouMi 
to kepe the fro hirtymge. „,„i 1 

Hurting, vbl. sb.- dial. [f.HuRTj/'.3 + -ihGkJ 
Gathering of * hurts * or hurtleberries. 

3884 Jefferies Red Deer x. 204^ Among the ? 

people . . to go gathering whortleberries is to go a ‘ flur Lfj! 

3887 Pall Mall G. 29 July sA ‘Hurting’ is a process^ 

involves nothing worse than the picking of the yVrj ‘ 
where known as the hurtle-berry, . . or common oiiucrn* 

Hurting, ppl. a. [f. Hurt z/. + -ing-.J ^ 
hurts; injurious. . , ? 

x68x Flavel Metis . Grace xviii. 328 Its burtinC 
Tying power. _ 3894 Westm . Gas. 3 May 3/2 lhS n > 
self-respect, without any’ hurting haughtiness. TT , pT 
t Hurtle, sbA Obs. or dial. [? related to III* 
sb.*, or to F. heurt a blow, the mark of a bloiv. 
Hurt sb . 2 ] A swelling upon the skin. . 

3599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 74 Vpon whose 
warts and hurtells rise As may' in poulder crate a . ty 
thick. C1720 W. Gibson Farrier s Guide »• v.( V . 
A vast number of Tubercles and little Hurdles. 
Halliwf.ll, Hurtle,^, spot. Here/. 

t Hurtle, sb? Obs. rare. 
berry : see also Whortjle. Comb, hurtio 1 
the dwarf shrub that bears the hurtlebenY. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 3229 Vaccinia 
Whortle or Hurtle is a base and Jo we tree or yykme 
ei 1630 in Risdon Surv. Devon § 312 (1810) 322 1- 
sides are stor'd with many a hurtle tree. Tlnn- 

Hurtle (hDut’l), sb . 3 poet, and rhefi fr * 
tle ii . 2 The action or an act of hurtling » 
together, collision, conflict ; clashing soun ’ 

>773 J- Ross Fratricides, to , (MS.) Th« < 
wrng'd Tremendous liurtle. 2856 Mrs. 

Leigh ix. 835, I flung closer to hts breast../’ * . fV./ 
hurtle of united souls [etc.]. 2867 Ml'SGRAVE 

France 1 1. x. 310 The hurtle of the arrows. , 

Hurtle (hi/ut’l), v. Now only Maw) « , 

Also 4 hortol, 4-7 hurtol, 5 hurtul . L 
diminutive and iterative of llURT v. t in 
sense of 'strike with a shock . . _. }. vr ;clUr 

Palsgrave (153°) and Cotgrave (x 6 ii)£« a ; q fv<ta ; 
* to trample on with the feet , winch corre p< 


- j trample on i 

hit this appears to be a late formation. t ; a j 

Sometimes confused with hurly but tl , .... 0 f fjrabe 
in hurtle is that of forcible collision, in hurt 
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projection ; if, however, I hurl a javelin at a shield and 
strike It, I also hurtle the one against the other; hence the 
contact of sense.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1/ To strike, dash, or knock (something against 
something else, or two things together); +to 
knock or thrust down with force or violence ; to 
run (a ship) aground. * * 

a 1225 [see Hurtling vbL sb.]. a 1325 [see It urilcd below], 
1382 Wyccip Gen . xxv. 22 But the litil children . . weren 
hurtlid togidere. — Ads xxvii. 41 Whanne we felden into 
a place of grauel .. the! hurtliden [v.r. hurten, 1388 v.r. 
hurliden, Vutg. impegemnt] the schipp. 0x386 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T, 1758 He foyneth on his feet with his tronchon And 
he hym hurtleth [so Cambr. and Hart. MSS. ; other 4 MSS. 
hurteth] with his hors adoun. 1388 Wyclif Mark ix. 17 
"Where euer he takith hym, he hurtlith [1382 hirtith ; v.r. hurt- 
lith] hym doun. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. lxviii, There 
he . . pulled awey theire sheldes and hurtled doun many 
knyghtes. 1884 Child Ballads n, xli. 378 note , The horse 
was not sure-footed and hurtled his rider against a tree. 

2 . To strike or dash against ; to come into 
collision with. 

c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5789 Eithir hors hurtled othir. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xix. (1869) 185 We.. com- 
mute hee bat..f»ou hurtle alle Julke so cruelliche. 1848 
Lytton Harold ix. vi, His emotions.. so hurtling one the 
other. 188 x Judd Volcanoes iv. 68 The ragged cindery 
masses hurtling one another in the atmosphere, 
b. fig. To assail, attack (in words). 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. n. pr. t. 20 (Camb. MS.) Thow 
weere wont to hurtelyn and despysen hir with manly wordes 
[virilibtts inccsscre verbis ]. 1804 W. Taylor in Robberds 

Mon. (1843) 1. 519 Not the theologian whom Gregory Blunt 
hurtles. 

3 . To drive violently or swiftly; to dash, dart, 
shoot, fling, cast. App. often confounded with hurl. 
By Spenser, erroneously , To brandish, wave. 

[1590 Spenser F. Q. ll. vii. 42 His harmefull club he gan 
to hurtle hye.] <11678 Marvell Verses in, An arrow, hurtel’d 
ere so high. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 I. 190 Such a curse on my head.. From the hand of 
your Zeus has been hurtled along. 1851 C. L. Smith tr. 
Tasso iv. ix, Whom grand mischance . . Down to this horrible 
den has hurtled forth. 1881 Boy's Own Paper 17 Dec. 184 
Pieces of ice are being belched forth or hurtled into the air 
with a continued noise. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

4 . To strike together or against something, esp. 
with violence or noise ; to come into collision ; to 
dash, clash, impinge; to meet in shock and en- 
counter. (Also fig.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4787 Hard roches and stanes 
Sal strik togyder, alle attanes . . And ilkan agayn other 
hortel fast, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. iv. 130 (Camb. 
MS.) Ryht so as voys or sown hurtelith to the Eeres and 
commoeueth hem to herkne. 1388 Wyclif Jer. xlvi. 12 
A strong man hurtlide ajens a strong man, and bothe fellen 
doun togidere. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) m. viii. 55 
Twoo fendes..maden them for to hurtlen ageyn a pyler. 
c X450 Merlin 155 Thei hurtled togeder with their bodyes 
and sheldes and helmes. c 1477 Caxton Jason 57 The ship 
..hurtlyd again the grounde in suche a random and force 
that hit was all to broken, c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) I. 55 To traine his enemie farder from the sea 
beefore they hurteled together in fighte. x6oo Fairfax 
Tasso vi. xli. 101 Together hurtled both their steedes, and 
brake Each others necke, the riders lay on ground. 1833-42 
Alison Europe Ixxxviii. § 14 (1849-50) XIII. 322 His 
Strength was unequal to hurtling against their immense 
masses. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 415 Its fauns 
dancing on the sward where knights have hurtled together. 

5 . To emit a sound of collision ; to clatter: said 
esp. of the clatter, rattle, or rustle of a shower of 
missiles, or things in motion ; hence, to move with 
clattering or clashing ; to come with a crash. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) II. 115 Thy throte hurt- 
lyth, thy wordes, and thy syght Theyr naturall offyee shall 
vnto the denye. x6ox Shaks. Jut. C. n. ii. 22 The noise of 
Battel hurtled in the Ayre. 1761 Gray Fatal Sisters i, 
Iron-sleet of arrowy shower Hurtles in thedarken’d air. 1814 
Southey Roderick xxv. 166 The arrows hissed — the javelins 
hurtled by. 1826 E. Irvwg Babylon I. III. 24B The sixth 
thunder already hurtles in Jhe heavens. 1880 Jefferies 
Hodge fr M. II. v. xi8Therain hurtles through the branches. 
1888 Bryce Avier. Comttnv. II. Ixxii. 589 The tempest of 
invective and calumny which hurtles round the head of a 
presidential candidate. 

6 . To dash, rush, hurry; esp. with noise. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv. xiii, He hurtled aboute, 
and Rest his shelde afore. 1590 Spenser F. Q . 1. iv. 16 All 
hurtlen [ed. i6oy hurlen] forth. Ibid. viii. 17 The Gyaunt .. 
Came hurtling in full fiers, and forst the knight retyre. 1599 
Nashf. Lenten Stuffe 16 Gangs of good fellows that 

hurtled and bustledthither. 1852 Hawthorne Wonder Bk., 
Gorgon's Head (1879) 43 They hurtled upward into the air. 
1873 in Menu Alice Cary 240 Pell melHhe men came hurt- 
ling out. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hirtle, to hurry. * The 
clud’s gan hirtlin alang the hill side.' 

Hence Hurtled ppl. <1. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter cxliv. 15 [cxlv. 14! Our Lord, .drescef* 
vp alle he hurteled. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound 
Poems 1850 I. 146 Shake The hurtled chains wherein I 
hang. 1850 Blackie / Eschylus II. 118 With oneacclaim, 
a forest of right hands Rose through the hurtled air. 

Hurtleberry (hSut’lberi). Also 5 hurtil-, 6 
hurtel-, hirtle-, 7 heurtle- ; see also Whortle- 
berry, [app. a derivative of Hurt sb?, q.v-] 

The fruit of Vaccinium Myrtillus, or the shrub 
itself; the whortleberry or bilberry; also applied 
to other species of Vaccinium , and to the allied 
American genus Gaylussacia (Huckleberry). 


c 1460 J . Russell Bk. Nurture 82 Of Strawberies & hurtil- 
be ryes with the cold Ioncate. 1513 Bk. Keruyitge A ij a in 
Babees Bk. 266 After mete, peres, nottes, strawberyes, hurtel- 
beryes, & hard chese. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 61 a, Ble- 
berries or hurtel berries. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. 
(1865) *5 I n other seasons there bee Gooseberries, Briberies, 
..Hurtleberries, Currants. 1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's 
War (1865) !. 114 He perceived they were gathering of 
Hurtle-Berries. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1879 The 
berries found here were hurtle-berries, heath-berries, part- 
ridge-berries. 2884 Health Exhib. Catal. 157/2 Preserved 
Lingon, a genus of Hurtleberry found in Sweden, 
b. Comb., as hurileberry-tree. 

1589 Fleming Virg., Eel. it. 32 You O baytrees will I 
crop, and hirtleberrie trees. 

’ Hurtless (houtles), a . [f. Hurt sb?- + -less.] 

1 . Free from hurt ; unhurt. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 102 Ert bou noxt hurtles and hale ? 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xci. vi. On lionet shalt hurt- 
lesse soe, And on the dragon tread. x68x W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 750 Hurtless or not hurt, illaesus . 
1876 G. Macdonald T. Wingfield iv.34, 1 shall be hurtless, 
nor here, nor there. 

2 . Causing no hurt or injury ; harmless. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasnt. Par. Rojn. Argt., The 
boucherye of hurtles beastes. 1580 Sidney Ps. xxiv. ii, 
He that hath hurtles hands. 1605 B. Jonson Volfnmt n. ii, 
They had neuer.. Beene murderers of so much paper, Or 
wasted many a hurtlesse taper. 3697 Drydkn AEttdd ix. 
1101 Hurtless blows he makes. 1775 Sheridan Rivals v. 

iii, Modest hurtless flowers. 1881 G. Macdonald Mary 
Marston III. xiii. 236 The beads came pelting down in a 
cataract of hurtless hail. 

Hence Htrrtlessly adv without hurt, harm- 
lessly; Hn'rtlessness, harmlessness, innocence. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Innocence , hurtles- 
nesse. 1580 Sidney Arcadia j. (1622) 12 Your neighbours 
haue found you so hurtelesly strong. Ibid. in. 235 Hoping 
that the goodnes of their intention, and the hurtlesnesse of 
their sexe shall excuse the breach of the commandement. 
i6ix Markham Countr. Cotitent. 1. ix. (x66S) 47 The Art of 
Angling . . having ever been most hurtlesly necessary, hath 
been the sport or Recreation of Gods Saints. 

Hurtling* (houtliq), vbl. sb. [f. Hurtle v. + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the verb Hurtle ; clashing, 
collision, conflict; fa charge, onset; dashing, 
rushing, darting, etc. : see the verb. 

ax2*$ Ancr. R. 16 6 Mid a lutel hurlunge [MS. T. hurt- 
lingej ^e muhten al uor Ieosen. <1x300 Cursor M. 27931 
Hurtling o sculder. 3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 153 
Noyse and hurtlynge to gidre of armure was i-herd. 14x3 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 111. viii. 55 At the hurtlynge hit 
semed as theyr brayne sturt oute. ^ x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. 

iv. iii. 132 Kindnesse .. Made him giue battel! to the Lyon- 
nesse : Who quickly fell before him, in which hurtling From 
miserable slumber I awaked. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. It. 
Wks. (1851) 33 Amaz’d at the strangeness of those new Sea 
Castles, .the hurtling of Oares, the battring of fierce Engines. 
3814 Cary Dante , Inf. xxiv. 146 Sharp and eager driveth 
on the storm With arrowy hurtling o’er Piceno’s field. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 2/2 Useful points inhis letter .. ob- 
scured in the hurtling of his abusive rhetoric. 

Hu*rtling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ikg 2 .] That 
hurtles : see the verb. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems, Gentle Armour ii. 45 Clatt’ring 
shields, and helms, and hurtling steeds. 1851-5 Brimley 
Ess., Tennyson 41 A hurtling storm of multitudinous arrowy 
rounds. 1897 Fortn.Rev. July 139 Devoutly crossing them- 
selves as every hurtling shell burst near. 

Hence Hu-rtlingly adv. 

x88s Farrar Early Chr. I. x. 217 The day of the Lord., in 
which the heavens shall pass hurtlingly away. 

Hu*rt- sickle, [tr. med.L. blaptisecula, f. Gr. 
0 A drrr-ety to hurt + L. secitla sickle.] A name for . 
the Com Bluebottle ( Centaurea Cyanus ), which 
grows among corn, and is apt to injure the edge of 
the sickle with its hard tough stem. 

[1551 Turner Herbal 1. N iva,BIew bottell. . Sumeherharies 
call it baptisecula, or blaptisecula : because it hurteth sides, 
whiche were ones called of olde wryters seculae.] I57 8 
Lyte Dodoens 11. xii. x6i This floure . . may also be called 
Hurte Side. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccxl. 594 In English 
it is called blewe Bottle.. and hurt sickle. 1598 Florio, 
Barbarauoce , blew bottle, corne floure, or hurtsickle. 1829 
Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 124 Ce7iiaurea Cyanus. . blue bottle, 
knapweed, hurt sickle or com flower. 

Hirrtsome, Chiefly Sc. [f. Hurt sb? + 
-some.] Hurtful, injurious. 

<11699 A. Shields Faithful Contend. (1780'! 108 (Jam.) ; 
Their entry was hurtsome to the cause. 1887 North Star \ 
26 May 3 /4 The letter . .in your issue of yesterday, is likely 
to prove hurtsome to the subscription list. 

Hurty (hu'-iti), a. Her. [f. Hurt sb? 4- -y.] 
Charged with (an indefinite number of) hurts ; 
seme of hurts. 

1828 Berry Eticycl. Herald. Gloss., Hurty , charged with 
hurts, or semee of hurts, that is, strewed over with hurts. 
Hus, obs. form of House, Us, Use. 

HusBand (hirzband), sb. Forms: 1 htisbonda, 
-bunda, 2 husbonde, -btrnde, 3 husebande, 
houssebonde, 3-4 husebonde, (4-boonde), 3-5 
hosebonde, (3 -baunde, 4 -botrnde), 4 hos(e)- 
band(e, housebonde, -bounde, 4-5 hosbond(e, 
4-6 husbond(e, housbond(e, housband(e, 4-7 
busbande, 5 housbounde, (hosbon), 6 htisz- 
bande, 6-7 houseband(e, (7 hisbond), 4- hus- 
band. [Late OF. htisbonda , - bunda , f. hits house 
+ late OE. ? bStida, bonda, bunda, a. ON. bSndi , 
peasant owning his own house and land, freeholder, 
franklin, yeoman; earlier biiandi, bfattdi, orig.pres. 


pple. of btta, bia to dwell, have a household ; but 
the OE. use answered immediately to ON. htls- 
bdndi, a man of this rank in his capacity as head or 
master of the household. In ME. often with con- 
nective e, as in husewif Housewife.] 

I. + 1 . The master of a house, the male head of 
a household. Obs. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt xx. 28 Ne sitte je on prim fyrme- 
stan setluin \>c la;3 J?e. .se hus bonda [Hatton MS. husbunde] 
hate he arisan. a xioo O. E. Chron. an. 1048 An his manna 
wolde wician ret anes bundan huse his umSances and £e- 
wundode J>one husbundon and se husbunda ofsloh hone 
oeferne. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 165 Nis he gist siker of 
he husebonde, ne noSer of oSer. a T240 Sawles Wardc in 
Cott. Horn. 247 pe husebonde, hat is wit, wameS his bus. 

2 . A man joined to a woman by marriage. Cor- 
relative of wife. 

CIZ90 Beket 193 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 112 Is wxf gret Ioie 
made with hire housebonde. a 1300 Cursor M. 10158 
Anna .. ioachim had til husband. 3382 Wyclif Malt. i. x6 
Joseph, the husbond -of Marie. CX450 Merlin 20 Thyn 
hosbonde and thow were at debate. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Cofn. Prayer , Matrimony , Wilt thou haue this man to thy 
wedded houseband ? 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. m. ii. 68 Thou 
hast no husband yet, nor I no wife: Giue me thy hand. 
1631-5 _ W. Saltonstall Picturx Loquentes F vij, Her 
mouth is drawne into so narrow a compasse that she will 
not speake a broad word, but calls her husband hisband. 
1638 Ford Fancies v. ii, Hisband, stand to thy tackling, 
hisband like a man of mettle. 1765 Elackstone Comm. 
I. xv. (1809) 442 By marriage, the husband and wife are one 
person in law. 184a Tennyson Locksley Hall 47 As the 
husband is, the wife is- 

b. transf. The male of a pair of the lower 
animals ; a male animal kept for breeding. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 47 A Bull is the hus- 
band of a Cow, and ring-leader of the herd. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, m. 253 Whom to reserve for Husband of the 
Herd. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 379 The apathy 
and estrangement between husband and wife in the animat 
world. 

+ C. Applied to the male in dioecious plants; 
also to a tree forming the prop or support of a 
vine. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 24 a, Of trees, wherin. .there 
is found Mariage, with some manifeste difference of bothe 
kyndes, that excepte the housebande Tree, doe leane . . 
vpon the women Trees.. Thei would elles .. waxe barraine. 
1796 Pegge Anonym. {1809) 59 The husband, as we may 
call it, being a tree of some kind, and I suppose the elm 
chiefly, the grape could never ripen kindly. 

II. + 3 . One who tills and cultivates the soil; 
a cultivator, tiller, farmer, husbandman. In early 
northern use, app.applied spec, to a manorial tenant, 
the villanus or villein of other districts. Cf. Hus- 
BANDLAND. Obs. 

c X220 Bestiary 3% 8 Fox is hire to name, .husebondes hire 
haten, for hire harm dedes. [1239 Cart. Mon. de^ Ratnescia 
I. 426 Gilbertus CopsL.dat domino Abbati dimidiam tnaj-- 
cam, ut Henricus Koc films suus fiat housebonde de sex ocris 
terrae.. Abbatis in Depeda!e.J c 1290 Beket 2428 in -S’. Eng. 
Leg. I. 176 Of seriaunz and of squiers and opere housc- 
bondes i-nowe ; And be simple men of pe londe. c 1330 R. 
BrUNNE Chron. (1810) 168 Do com .. burgeis & merchant, 

& knyght & squiere . . hosbond & sergant, & tak of b arr * 
homage. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Julian 127 A housband 
a-gane our lay Telyt his land one sownday. 1494 Fahvan 
Chron. vn. 421 In this yeie . . fell so excedynge rayne in . 
the monethes of Iulii & August, that husbondys myght not 
brynge in theyr lytic store of corne. 1513 Douglas /Ends 
x. vi. 53 The routis of the Iauborcris Or nirell husbandis. 
3532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII , c. 10 Preamb., All the Tillers, 
Husbondes and Sowers of the Erthe. 1697 Dryden Virg . 
Georg. 11. 578 When Husbands have survey d the last Degree, 
And utmost Files of Plants, and order’d ev’ry Tree. 

t b. In later times esp. with qualifying epithet 
as in 5. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sertn. Sel. Wks. I. 98 he kyngdom of 
hevene, seib Crist is lyke to a good huseboonde. 1540-1 
Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 153 b, The Romaines becyng good 
husbondes. .overseeyng theyr tyllageand husbondry. 1613- 
16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iii. Wks. 1772 1. 8r With shruus 
that cloy ill husband's meadow-ground. 1 723 Carcw's Corn- 
wall Life (1769) p. xvi, He was accounted.. the greatest 
Husband, and most excellent Manager of Bees in Cornwall. 
1733 Tull Horsc-Hoiug Husb. Pref. 5 The Proverb.. That 
once in seven Years, the worst Husbands have the best Corn. 

4 . The manager of a household or establishment ; 
a housekeeper ; a steward. Also a title of various 
public functionaries : see quots. Obs. exc. in spec, 
applications. 

c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 574 in Babees Bk,, Now speke y wylle 
of tresurere, Husbonde and houswyf he is in fere. 147s 
Sir J. Paston (to his Mother) in P. Lett. No. 762 III.139. 

I purpose to leeffe alle heer, and come hotne to yow.and be 
yowr hosbonde and balyff. a 1483 Liber Niger \n Housen. 
Ord. (1790) 69 This bathe bene proved by many olde V*r e * 
husbanaesana yett myght there be madeahveyes 
xxix loves. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (16x6) 240 The Kim. 
hath a proper Court .. for all things touching 
called the ^Exchequer. ^ The Judges^whcreof are^ called 


Barons, or housebands for the Kings Koval 

7 4 8 Will. HI. c.1352 It shall . . be 
African Company of ^land, to^n^ t « ^ b J 'hem, 
Tower of London . .such Gold as Mian r .d k- forc 

the Husband of .he .aid Con^nyfir,. malun Oa.h Relate 

C.1 ^ to the 

& H / ou,e..The H«.band *£ 3 **?^ % 

I-BS5 nr,: 3 An;. 6/j • Hu, 
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band to the East India Company', a functionary whose 
duty seems to have been to look after the interests of his 
employers in their relations with the Custom-House.] 
b. Ship's husband : an agent appointed by the 
owners to attend to the business of a ship while in 
port, esp. to attend to her stores, equipment, and 
repairs, and see that the ship is in all respects well 
found. Now little used, the duties being generally 
performed by a * Marine Superintendent*. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Husband of a Ship, a Person whose 
Office it is to see a Ship’s Cargoe entered, landed, laid up 
in Warehouses, etc. for the Merchants. 1756 Rolt Diet. 
Trade, Husband of a ship, or the ship's husband. 1774 
Colman Man of Business in. 159 The Ship’s husband desires 
to speak with him. x8oo Colquhoun Comm. Thames 629 
To furnish an exact statement of disbursements to the Ship's 
Husband. 1839 36 Years Seaf. Life 44 One of the brothers, 
who acted the part of working partner, or as it was called 
ship’s husband. 1858S1MMOKDS Diet. T rade. Ship's husband, 
a part owner, or other person apjxunted as a manager to 
look after and proride stores, provisions, or assistance for a 
ship when in port. 1878 Sir F. Kelly in Law Rep. 4 Exch. 
Div. 22 A ship's husband has the authority of the ship's 
owners to procure a charter party, and to make contracts 
for their benefit. 

5 . With qualifying epithet: One who manages 
his household, or his affairs or business in general, 
tvell or ill, profitably or wastefully, etc. Most 
commonly Good husband : One who manages his 
affairs with shill and thrift ; a saving, frugal, or 
provident man ; an economist. (Cf. Housewife.) 
Now rare or arch. 

^1510 Robin Hood 1. 180 Or elles thou hast ben a sorry 
housband. 1553 T. Wilson Rhzt. 67 -When I call.. a 1 
pynche penye, a good husbande, a thriftyc man. 1597-8 
Bacon Ess., Hottour (Arb.) 68 A man is an ill husband of 
his Honour that entereth into any action, the failing where- 
in may disgrace him more than the carrying of it through can 
Honour him. 1656 Jer. Taylor Let. in Evelyn's Mem. 
(1857) III. 79 You see what a good husband I am of my 
paper and ink. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xvi, I had been 
so good a husband of my rum, that I had a great deal left. 
1895 M. R. James Abbey St. Edmund at Bury 1x9 The 
next abbot was a bad husband to the Abbey, 
f b. absol. —good husband in prec. Ohs. 

C 1400 Gamclytt 13 He had ben wide-where but non hus- 
bonde he was. 1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Husbande, a thrivyng 
man, mtsnagier . 1577 Fenton Gold. Ep. 129 If hee bee 
a husbande of that hee hath, they will say hee is couetous. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense 2 ; {a) apposi- 
tive, as husband- lover , -soldier, dree ; (/>) objective 
and obj. gen., as husband-beater, - hunting, , -slayer ; 
(c) husband-ripe a., ripe for a husband, of 
marriageable age. b. in sense 3, as husband- 
field, a cultivated field ; t husband-town, a farm ; 

+ husband weed, agricultural or rustic clothing. 
See also Husbandland, -like, -man. 

1892 Daily Netus 2 May 2/4 The en-tout-cas is., not 
quite so large this year as it has been in some previous 
seasons, and the long handles facetiously called ' Tiusband- 
beaters have quite disappeared. x8xx Scott Don Rode- 
rick xxxxx, The sable land-flood from some swamp obscure, 
That poisons the glad *husband-field with dearth. 1771 
Smollett Hunt pit. Cl. 15 July, I must make you ac- 
quainted with my sister Tabby’s progress in 'husband- 
hunting. -I8Z3 Byron Juan xt. lxxxix, Some sage hus- 
band-hunting countess. 1682 Mrs. Behn City-Heiress 20 
Ohhideous, a ’’Husband-Lover \ 1557-8 Phaer sEncidxu. 
Siijb, One doughter..Now *husbandripe, now wedlock- 
able ful, of lawful yeeres. 1897 Edin. Rev. Apr. 458 The 
Danaides, spring-nymphs as well as ''husband-slayers. 
c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 867 pe knycht..In til a 
'housband ton bat nycht To slepe and ese hyme can 
dycht. 0x470 Harding Chron. ccxl. note (Hark MS.) 
Many goode villages and husbonde townys. 1553 *House- 
bande tree (see 2 c]. c 1475 Rauf Co i/3 car 593 Ane man in 
'husband weid. 

Husband (hirzband), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. 1. trails. 1o till (the ground), to dress or 
tend (trees and plants), to manage as a husband- 
man ; to cultivate. 

Husbanding viL sb. i). 154s Ascham Tc.rofh. 
I. (Arb.) 93 A good grounds, .well husbanded bringeth out 
great plcntre of byg eared com. 1590 R. Payne Dcscr. 
dr el. u8-p) 9 To husband this farme, your tenaunt must 
keepe vm persons. 1652-62 Heyun Cosmcgr. jy. (1682) 
33 Husbanding the V allies which lie nearest to them. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 25 Till such Time as 
tbe Ground be dug up and husbanded. 1876 L. Morris 
Epic Hades it. (1877) 96 The grain scarce husbanded by 
toiling hands Upon the sunlit p lain. 

b. Jig. To cultivate (the mind, etc.). 

1639 T. Brccis tr. Camus' Mcr. Relat. 107 So dexter- 
ously to husband the minde of Rogat, that he will workc 
him to condescend unto his desires. Hid. 271 Whether it 
were that he ill husbanded the mind of [him) or whether this 
woman clianged it. 

2 . To administer as a good householder or 
steward; to manage with thrift and prudence ;* to 
use, spend, or apply economically; to make the 
most of; to economize; also, to save, lay by a 
store of. a. material things. 

c 1440 Prornp v Parv. 254/1 Husbondyn, or wysely dys* 
pendyn worldel y goodys. 1574 H ellowes Guevara's Earn, 
lip. U577) 3*- t he office of the husband is, lo husband y* 

f oods and of the wife to gouemc the familie. X5S6 J. 

Iooker Gtrald. Iret. in lloltnshed II. 135/1 That his 
majesties.. revenues (be) w ell husbanded and looked unto. 
1613-18 Daniel Colt. Hist. Eng. (1626) 106 This Arch- 
bishop so husbanded the Kings business*, that. . hee yceldcd 
an account vnto him, that (etc.]. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 


Thcvenot's Trav. l. 166 A Jar of Brandy, which we hus- 
banded as well as we could. 1748 A nson's Voy. in. ii. 309 
We were obliged to husband our ammunition. 1857 C. Bronte 
Professor I. ii. 36 Husbanding my monthly allowance. 

b. immaterial things. 

1605 Ep. Hall Medit. <5- Vows 1. § 59; I will labour so 
to husband the stock that God hath left in my hands, that 
I may returne my soule better then I received it. 1639 
Fuller Holy lYar 1. vii. (1647) 7 If they had husbanded 
this occasion. 1742 Young Nt. Th . 1. 105 For human 
Weal, Heav’n husbands- all Events. 1836 fohnsoniana 
246 Garrick husbanded his fame. 

c. with out : to economize (a thing) so that it 
may last out ; to eke out.- 

1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. W. xviii, The Dutch frugally hus- 
band out their pleasures. 1770 — Des. Vill. 87 To hus- 
band out life’s taper at the close. 

+ 3. To husband it : to do household or farm 
work. rare. Obs. 

*597-8 Bp. Hall Sal. m. 1. 74 Good Satume selfe-.-was 
not so clad of yore. .Husbaoding it in work-day yeomaorie. 

II. 4 . traits . To provide or match with a hus- 
band ; to mate. 

1565 [see Husbanding vbl. sb. 3]. 1602 Rowlands Gossips 

(1609) 4, I am husbanded with such a Clowne, ‘T would pul 
a merrier heart then mine is downe. 1608 Day Hunt, out 
of Br. 1. i. (i860) 6 Wiue it for them, you shall not husband 
me. #1845 Hood To Sylv. Urban vii, Parishioners, — 
hatched, — husbanded, — and wived. 1875 Tennyson^. Mary 
11. ii, I atn not., so amorous That I must needs be husbanded. 

5 . To act the part of a husband to ; to become 
the husband of, to marry, 

x6oi Shaks. All's Well v. iii. 126 You shall as easie 
Proue that I husbanded her bed in Florence, Where yet 
she neuer was. 1605 — Lear V. iii. 70 That were the most 
if he should husband, you. 1843 Tail's^ Mag. X. 139 Hus- 
banding his means, with the hope of ultimately husbanding 
a wife. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 248 He had 
been ready to perform the duty of husbanding a woman, 
b. Jig. To 1 espouse y (an opinion). 

1883 H. H. Bancroft Centr. Amer. vi. I. 318 note. Nor 
should I deem it wise in me to husband.a doctrine on this 
or any other palpably unprovable proposition. 

6. To husband it : to act or play the husband. 
x6o8 Day Hum. out of Br. 11. ii, Say, we desire to husband 

it with you. 

Hus’bandable, «■ rare. [f. prec. + -able.] 
a. Capable of being economically used. b. Fit 
for husbandry or cultivation, cultivable. 

x6ix Cotgr., Mesttageable , husbandable, .1619 Time's 
Storehouse 12 (L.) Neither were they permitted to tarry 
longer then a yeare in a place to till or make it husband- 
able. 

Hu'sbaudage. [f. Husband sb.+ -age.] The 
commission or allowance paid to a ‘ship’s hus- 
band ’ -. see Husband sb. 4 b. 

1809 R. Langford Jnirod. Trade Httsbandage, the 
managing owners allowance or commission. 

Hu'sbanded, fpl. a. [f. Husband v. (or ri.)] 

1 . Cultivated ; tilled. 

1578 Lyte Dodoitts in. lix. 399 The husbanded Hoppe 
beareth his flowers or knoppes ful of scales. 16x6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Panne 294 The husbanded or tame figge- 
tree. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst. v. 56 Better husbanded 
land. 1657 W. Coles Adatu in Eden Iii, In Gardens, Vine- 
yards, Orchards, and other like husbanded grounds. 

2 . Carefully managed, used sparingly, economized. 

X677 Gilpin Dcmonol. (1867) 394 A better husbanded 

strength might be truly more advantageous. 

3. Provided or matched with a husband, mated. 
s6ox Shaks. fttl.C. ii. i. 297 Thinke you, I am no stronger 

| then my Sex, Being so Father’d, and so Husbanded? 
• 1654 Whitlock Zoolovtia 61 The ill Wived, or ill Hus- 
banded Wretches might here be comforted. 

Hirst) ander. [f. as prcc. + -erK] One wlio 
husbands, economizes, or saves up. 

1897 Max Pemberton in Windsor Mag. Jan. 267/t Won- 
derful men are these cooks, the husbanders of wonderful 
fortunes. 

Htrsbandliood. [f. Husband sb. + -hood.] 
The position or relation of a husband. 

x888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere xti, Husbandhood, 
fatherhood, and all the sacred education that flows from 
human joy. 1894 Woman's Signal II. No. 27. 5/1 The 
commonest feelings of humanity, of husbandhood and of 
fatherhood. 

t Susb a*ndically, adv. Obs. nonce-wd. Eco- 
nomically : cf. Husband sb. 5. 

1654 GAYTON/Y4!7zr. Afafcrn.iv.50 Husbandically provided. 
Husbanding, vbl. sb. [f. Husband vi] 

1 . Cultivation, culture, tillage (of soil or plants). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Httsb. i. 469 Oon good poynt of hus* 

bonayng. X587 Golding De Alomay xii. (1617) x88 Land 
which for want of tillage and husbanding brought forth 
briars and thistles. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Panne 
153 Describing the manner of husbanding and tilling of the 
Earth. 1665 Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. I it'd, in G. Havers P. 
della Valle's Trav. E , India 330 Salads, which the soyl 
brings forth without husbanding. 1703 Maundrell fount, 
fonts. (1732) 65 For the husbanding of these Mountains 
their manner was [etc.]. 1898 Westm. Gaz . 31 Mar. 5/x 
Waiting for the produce of their husbanding. 

2 . Economical and thrifty use (of anything) ; the 
action of saving or storing up, 

CX420 [see 1]. 1597 PL Return fr. Pantats. 1. t. 

205 ror the husbanding of my witt I put xt out to interest, 
and make jt returne twoo pnamphlets a weeke. x6ox R„ 
Johnson A ingd. 4- Co/tu no. (1603) 77 Hie riches of a prince 
consist not in the abundance of revenues, but in the tnriftte 
husbanding therof. , 7c >a Afar,*/ Proclaim in Lend. Gaz. 

-445?/* , e Curing, Salting, Drying and Husbanding 
of thexr r ish. c 184* Lance Cottage Panuer 7 For the 


HUSBANDLY. 


husbanding of manures and their increase. x5n £<4, 
5 Aug., A careful husbanding of the elements of wultL 

3. Mating with a husband. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met . x. {1593) 251 0 AtalanLuV 
at all of husband hast no need, Shun husbanding. > ‘ 

Husbanding, fpl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -bo!) 
That husbands; sparing, ecahomical.parsimomoy. 

1811 Southey in Q. Res’. VI. 275 The husbanding toS. 
ticians and peace-praters. 

t Htrsbandize, v. Obs. rare-', [f. Hcsbmd 
+ -ize.] irans. To administer as a steward, to 
economize ; = Husband v. 1. (Cf. htishrJriu, 
husbandry vb., also used by Blithe.) 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. i. 4 He also made.. * 1 ! th 
creatures subservient to man, and man to lm«handi:e ill 
fruits of the earth, and dresse, and keepe them for the e< 
of the Creature. 

Hu'sbandland. [f. Husband ji.orON.Wr. 
bondi in its sense of ‘ freeholder’ 4 Land.] Ant'! 
Northumbrian and Lowland Scotch term for the 
holding of a ‘ husband ’ or manorial tenant, =jard- 
land, virgate ; the land occupied and tilled by tie 
tenants of a manor, in contradistinction to the de- 


mesne lands. 

As this holding normally consisted of two bovate> era- 
gangs, the word was sometimes taken as-= this quantity cf 
arable land. 

[c 1290 Liber de Calchou (1846)461 Habent villamdeboMn 
in qua sunt viginti octo terre husixtndonim, quarum autfikt 
solebat reddere per annum vjs. et viijrf. . . ct facienao tala 
seruicia [etc.). 1321 Merton Coll. Rec. No. 6 1 B6 \Sf illelcxps 
Alsilwyr pro i. toft’ et i. bovett' de terra dominiciet ij. 
bovett’ de terra husband 1 redd it iiij. Ii.] 1414 RnviKiuttr 
Cartul. (Surtees) 264Unam terram voentam HusbowkbJ.i 
1567 Surv. Long Houghton in Bateson Hist. NorthuKtiU. 

1 1 . . 370 Before the partition of this towne, every- tenant btl, 
besyd his husband lande, certayne parte of the denuprc 
lands ; every husband lande was at the yearly rent of xxij*. 

15.. Acts Parlt. Scot l I. 198 Item xiij akker of land k 
callitaneoxgang. Tua ox gang is ane husband land. 1633^ 
Acts C/tas. /, c. 5 To set downe ane stent upon everiePlou;a 
or Husband Land, according to the worth, for maintenance 
. .of the said Schools. 7860 C. Innes Scot. in MuiAft *t». 
139 Each tenant of a husbandland kept two oxtn. twj 
Seebohm Eng. Vill. Commutt. 61 In the district of the o«i 
Northumbria, virgates and half-virgates were stilltheesMl 
holdings, but they were called ‘ husband-lands iBm »’• 
Dendy Pan/ts Norihumbld. in A rchxol./EUpno XVI. p? 
The full number of strips in the open arable fields 
belonged to each customary homestead in the village, vita 
the meadow and common rights also appurtenant to»t, «» 
called throughout England a ‘ yardland', .. in the 
England and in Scotland a ‘husband land , or a t»no,e 
tenement', and in Northumberland and in 
Durham a ‘farm’ or ‘farmhold’. 1894 Earl Pkrcy//-*- 
XVII. 10 An area equal to the size of an average husw d* 
land was in the hands of the cottagers. ///«•. 
these holdings have been entered as 1 nusbanalands . 
[survey of Lesbury, 16x6] for the first time arc 

* farms \ 1895 Bateson Hist. Northumbld. II. 4-4 * 
husbandlands or farms contained on an average 31$ ac 1 ™ 
arable land, 3 acres of meadow', and 4 acres of sl 

HTrsbaiidless, a. [f. Husband sb. 4 -it 
Having no husband ; unwedded ; bereaved 0 
husband, widowed. . • , 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 4 Their »wj "J ' 

I esse and husbandelesse chnstyte is altogy ther oftne ) • 

1641 Earl Strafford 12 May in Rush w. Hut. P 
in. I. 269 One Stroke will make my Wife 
1790 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 2 Till husbandless, h°u > 
without wealth or land, Poor Sentiment closes u) , 
the Strand. 1850 Blackie AEschylus II. 246 
mothers thou liast left us, Weeping wives and huso • 
Hnsbandlike (hn*zbandl3ik), a. and adv. I ♦ 
as prec. + Like a. and adv.] . j 

A. adj. Like or after the manner of a nts 

(in various senses). . 

X542 Udall Erasm , Apoph , 1. 3 That, that is now 
housbandlyke clenlynes, we would bestowe m aim 
our Christian brethren, a 1722 Lisle ** uS y. 'TV-Me 
1 ploughed and sowed the corn in the most nu • . 

manner I could. 1B45 Polson Eng. Law in En c P '« *he*pa rt 
829/x In the case of a farm, a promise is impucti 0 
of a yearly tenant, that he will use it in h 0 . 1 ' |or icf 
manner, and cultivate the lands according to 1 "* r^htr*. 
the country. 3898 Daily News 21 July 8/0 * • ^ 

suggested that the plaintiff could have .. lei J _ 
Ostend. The Deputy Judge did not think that 
been very husbandlike. . . 

B. adv. After the manner of a husband* . 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) JIJ- 

husband-like, will let nobody insult you but l«»- ,{, 

Husbandly (hD-zbandli),^. [f. li^vs 

1. Belonging to or befitting a husband, Ltvi S 
the character proper to a husband ; * t |, H* 

x58x J. Bell H addon's Ansn>. Osor. 353 J * 

Church, with more then an husbandly love. jj ¥ |jfr,if 

True IVidtnv v, I will lead a solid, sober, hti>WR p J 
you will marrj* me. 7769 Oxford Mag. Ii. > 4 fa j 1 

offspring of husbandly authority. x88* * j,j f*.j m 

Maem. Mag.fi LV. 248 How husbandly fhc vouw ^ (f 
his looks round to his wife when she interject 
brightand witty remarks. . ^ _ husband man cr 

■txsth 


2 . Pertaining or appropriate to a I 
to husbandry. ? Obs. . tl , rur ^ 

*573 Tvsser Husb. xlvi. (7878) xox U-* 

a good huswife doth care, that such Ai -/ Surtr/ tf- 
husbandlic fare. x6xo W. Folk INCH am A * 

vi. 75 The performance of certamc infer iou .» ur „jr />»* 
«ruic« vnto the Lord of the I;«. 

ImProv. To Rdr., As our English climate a » : f r j*.t- 

experience will admit. 1791 PcnnaST 
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LXXX. 80 Old Tusser, in his Account of the Christmas 
Husbandlie Fare, 

fb. Of plants: Cultivated, domestic ; trimmed. 
1546 J. Hey\vo6d Prov. (1867) 78 Ye will as soone stop 
gaps with rushes, As with any husbandly handsome bushes. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xyiii. 477 The domestical!, or hus- 
bandly beanes, do growe in feeldes and gardens. 

+ 3 . Thrifty, saving, frugal, economical. - Obs. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 94 He is very thrifty, and 
husbandly- . 1617 Markham Caval. 1. 7 The course 1 haue 
formerly prescribed, I hold most Husbandly for his profit. 
<1x7x6 Blackall Wks (1723) I. 17 He., is nevertheless 
oblig’d to be frugal and husbandly, and not to lavish., 
what he has. <1x734 North Lives I. 413 Lord Rochester 
. . was working the husbandly point to save the pension. 

Hu sbandly, adv. ? Obs. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In the manner, of a good ‘ husband ’ (see Husband 
sb. 5 ) ; thriftily, frngally, economically. 

<21483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 75 To knowe 
howe ho'norablye & husbandlye the officers handle & minister 
the kinge’s goodes. 1573 Tusser Husb. viii. (18781 16 Some 
husbandlie thriueth that neuer had wife, yet scarce a good 
husband in goodnes of life. 1671 N. Riding Kec. VI. i6x 
Two gentlemen named to see the money husbandly em- 
ployed, a 1734 North Lives I. 37 However moderately 
and husbandly the cause was managed. 

Husbandman (hzrzbandm&n). PI. -men. 
Forms: see Husband sb. (In early use often two 
words.) [f. Husband sb. + Man : cf. masterman, 
merchantman .] 

1 . A man who tills or cultivates the soil ; a 
farmer. In earlier northern use, app., the holder 
of a husbandland : cf. Husband sb. 3. 

£■1330 R- Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 6608 Husbonde- 
men hat tyled lond, & werkmen. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen . VII 
(1896) 291 Thomas Jourde of Crofton in Hampeshyre hus- 
bandman. 1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Husbandeman, labourcvrde 
uilage , agricolc , / aisant . 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abuts. 11, 
(1882) 44 Be there husbandmen there and such others as 
manure and till the ground 7 1670 D. Denton Descr. New 
York (1845) 7 They live principally by Hunting, Fowling, 
and Fishing : their Wives being the Husbandmen to till 
the Land, and plant their corn, a 17x3 Ellwood Autobiog. 
(1714) 8 An Husband-Man, who was at Plow not far off. 
1828 Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) I. 237 In the village of 
Bolden, .there were twenty-eight husbandmen, who pos- 
sessed each a husbandland, with common pasture. 1834 
Brit, Husb. I. viii. 179 After.. the adoption of turnips, 
potatoes, and other esculent roots, into field culture, a new 
era dawned upon the husbandman. 1885 J. C. Atkinson 
in N. <$• Q. 6th Ser. XII. 363 Proof that, .down to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, the appellation husband- 
man still distinguished the man of the class next below the 
yeoman, and that he was literally the holder of the orthodox 
husband-land consisting of two oxgangs. 

. jig. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen xxvii. 83 Such as did sowe 
and plant (as Gods husbandmen) the seeds and roots of 
grace and truth amongst them. 1838 Lytton Alice 174 
We are better husbandmen than you who sow the wind and 
leap the whirlwind. 

f b. Husbandman' s dial : the marigold. Obs. 
X563 Hyl Art Garden. (1593) 93 This floure [marigold] 
also of certaine, is named the Husbandmans Diall, for that 
the same so aptly declareth the houres of morning and 
euening, by the opening and shutting of it 
+ 2. A man who is the head of a household ; the 
* goodman* of the house ; the householder : = Hus- 
band sb. 1. Obs. 

_ 1382 WyClif Matt. xxiv. 43 3 »f the housbonde man wiste 
in what hourethe theef were to cumme. 1400-30 Chaucer's 
Sompn, T. 60 (Harl. MS.) Syk lay )>e housbond man [6 texts 
good man, bond man) whos )>at )>e place is. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) I._ 35 A howsebonde man in a howse . . a 
contemplatif man in the chirche. 

f b. A married man : = Husband. 2 . rare. 
1430-40 LYpc. Bochas hi. v. (MS. Bod!. 263) If. 161/1 
Husbondmen, in soth, ar most to blame.. I trowe ther 
wyues may hem inouh suffise. 

■f*3. A thrifty man, an economist; = Husband 
sb. 5 . Obs. rare. 

17x1 Steele Sped. No. 109 r 7 He was an excellent 
Husbandman, but had resolved not to exceed such a 
Degree of Wealth. 

4 . Comb., as husbandman-like adj. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 25 The work was done in 
a husbandmanlike manner. 1841 W. Spalding^ Italy ff It. 
I si. I. 324 The husbandman-soldier of Rome, with his rude 
and stern patriotism. 

Hirsbandress. rare. [f. Husbanded + -ess.] 
A woman who husbands or saves tip. * 

1895 W. Wright Palmyra 4- Zenobia xii. X32 She was 
a husbandress of wealth more than is the custom with 
women. 

t Hu-sbandrize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Hus- 
bandky + - 3 ZE.] trans. To treat in the way of 
husbandry, to cultivate, till. rare. (Cf. husbartdize , 
husbandry vb., also used by Blithe.) 

1653 Blithe Eng. Improv. Itnpr. (ed. 3) 58 There will be 
enough for many years of the other two sorts [of land) 
remain to husbandrize, and toss and tumble up and down. 
Husbandry (lurzbandri), sb. Forms: see 
Husband ; also 3 housebondrie, 4 hosboundrie, 
hosebounderye, 5 husbandery, 6 howsbondry. 
[f. Husband sb. + -ry.J 

+ 1 . The administration and management of a 
household ; domestic economy. Obs. (Cf. House- 
WIFEUY I.) 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 463/56 Of o)mr J>ingus ne tok he no 
3eme, ne to housebondrie. 1332 Lit err Cantuanenses 
(Rolls) I. 356 Poy avoms emremys de bacebounderye. 
1425 Ord. Whittington’s Alms-house in Entick Louden 


(1766) IV. 354 The office and charge of him shal be .. the 
husbandry of the same house, in as much as he may goodly 
oversee. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. tit. iv. 25 Lorenso l com- 
mit into your hands, The husbandry and mannage of my 
house._ 16*9 N. C[arfenter]' A chito/hel 53 The generall 
administration of a family, which wee may call husbandry. 

fb. transf. and Jig. Management, economical 
administration, ordering (as of a household). Obs. 

1536 Lisle Papers XI 1 . 70 (P.R.O.), I think you never ware 
better [velvet]; but I will see the cutting out and hus- 
bandry thereof myself. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. ii. 
(1636) # 86 West India, which hath long inioyed the hus- 
bandrie of Ministers. 1658 Whole Duty Man vii. § 12. 63 
There is a husbandry of the soul, as well as of the estate. 

2. The business or occupation of a husbandman 
or farmer; tillage or cultivation of the soil (in- 
cluding also the rearing of live stock and poultry, 
and sometimes extended to that of bees, silkworms, 
etc.); agriculture, farming. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 387 Merchandise & hosbondrie 
& o^er craftis. 01460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. xiii. 
(1885) 141 The new husbondry b at is done her, namely in 

f robbyng and stokkyng off treis, busses, and groves. 1534 
itzherb. {title) The Boke of Hvsbandry. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Citron, xxvi. 10 He delyted in husybandrye. 1577 B. 
Googe Heresbaclis Husb . n. (1586) 78 b, The vine requireth 
great husbandry about it. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. 
Compl. 1. (1876) 19 Those sheepe is the cause of all these 
mischieues, for they haue driuen husbandry out of the 
countrey. 1660 Shsrrock Vegetables 98 The husbandry of 
sowing clover grass.. will here come in most properly. 1767 
A. Young Farmer's Lett . People 128 There is not a more 
dubious point in agriculture than the difference between the 
Old and the New husbandry. 1806 Gazetteer Scoll. s.v. 
Yarrow, The chief branch of husbandry is the rearing of 
sheep. 1849 Cobden Speeches 51 In 1790 the price of iron 
and implements of husbandry was double what it is now. 
Jig. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxx.483 The heart, .pre- 
pared to receive it by the husbandry of Providence. 

+ b. Industrial occupation in general. Obs. 

1604 Dekker King's Entert. D iv, Dutch countrey 
people toyling at their Husbandrie ; women carding of 
their Hemp, the men beating it, <11639 W. Whateley 
Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) 21 Live as Abraham and Jacob 
did, not as Esau, follow some study, follow some good 
husbandry. 

+ 3. cotter, (from 1 and 2 ). a. Household goods, 
b. Agricultural produce, cultivated crops, c. Land 
under cultivation; an agricultural holding, d. 
The body of husbandmen on an estate ; the farm 
tenantry. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 288 Spoones and stooles, and 
al swich housbondrye. X526 Tindale x Cor. iii. 9 Ye are 
goddis husbandrye, ye are goddis byldynge. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V \ v. ii. 39 All her Husbandry doth lye on heapes, 
Corrupting in it owne fertilitie. a 1628 Preston Brcastfl. 
Love (1631) 205 How goodly a sight is it when a man looks 
into the husbandrie, to see the vine full of clusters, to see the 
furrowes full of corne. 1675 Phil. Trans. X. 321 Sir Hugh 
Plat had a long and tedious task . . before the Husbandry 
would stirr. 1697 A. de la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 150 The 
lord or steward of thte mannour of Broughton . . had also 
a capon of every husbandry, and a hen of a whole cottagry, 
and a chicken of a half cottagry. . . To this day some of the 
chief husbandry fetches their coals and wood. 

4. a. With qualifying epithet {good or ill) : 
Management (profitable or wasteful) of a house- 
hold or -of resources ; (good or bad) economy. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 122 By negligence or 
lacke of good housbandrie. 1573 New Custom 1. ii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley III. x6 Covetousness they call Good husbandry, 
when one man would fain have all. 1649 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. 1. lxiv. (1739)134 Wars., occasioning much waste 
of Treasure, put the King to the utmost pitch of good 
Husbandry. 1665 Manley Grot ins' Low C. Warres 355 
Thatold negligence, and ill husbandry in the disposing of 
mony. X735 Boungbroke Lett. Study Hist. ii. (1752) 38 
The excessive ill husbandry practised from the very begin- 
ning of King William’s reign. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Trades- 
man (1841) I. x. 75 Good husbandry and frugality are quite 
out of fashion. 

b. Hence absol.: Careful management ; employ- 
ment of a thing sparingly and to the best advantage; 
economy, thrift, profit. (Cf. Housewifery i b.) 

1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. 1. 55 Husbondrie and he holden 
to-gedere. 14.. MS. Cotton. Clccf. E. iv. If. 35 in P. PI. 
Crcde Notes 38 Also to the buttrey dore ther be xij. sundrye 
keyes in xij. hands, wherein symy the to be small husbandrye. 
1552 Huloet, Husbandrye or profite, vtilitas. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 6 June, Every thing [is] managed there by their 
builders with such husbandry as is not imaginable. 2712 
Steele Sped. No. 428 F 1 The Ways of Gain, Husbandry, 
and Thrift. 1841 Emerson Lect. } Conscrerative Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 265 Reform has no gratitude, no prudence, no 
husbandry. 

5. allrib. and Comb. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. X85 In such husbandly 
qualities he well deserued great commendations. 1795 J. 
Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. Addenda 143 Pleasure and 
husbandry boats. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 6S4 Obliged 
to manufacture ..most of their husbandry tools. 1843 J. 
Smith Forest Trees 5 No part of husbandry-labour can Be 
carried on without it (timber). 

Hence f Husbandry v. Irans ., to apply husbandry 
to; to till, cultivate. Obs. rare. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Imprtrv . xii. 71 One Acre of well 
Manured and Husbandryed Land. Ibid., Consider the vast 
advantage there will be by Husbandring a little well... One 
Acre Manured, Plowed, and Husbandred in season, may 
and doth usually beare as much Come as two or three ill 
Husbandred. 

Hu’sbandsbip. [f. Husband sb. + -ship.] 
The action or office of husband. 


X784 R. Back Barham Denims II. 314 Such a loving piece 
of good husband-ship as a letter. x88x Academy 2 July 
3/3 There was no better portion for his [Arnold’s] daughter 
than the neighbouring convent or the husbandship of one 
Lorenzo da Fiori. 1892 Mrs. Crosse Red-letter Days 
L 237 , 1 never heard of his being remarkable for anything 
in the world except for husbandship of the authoress. 

Huscarle : see Housecahl. Husche, obs. 
f. Hutch sb. Huse, anglicized f. Huso, sturgeon, 
t Huseau. Obs. [a. obs. F. houscau (Cotgr.) 
1 a course drawer wome ouer a Stocking instead of 
a Boot* (cf. OF. housel, in Godef.), dim. of OF. 
(and F. dial.) house, heuse, husse boot.] Some kind 
of boot or legging. 

H ttsens in the first quot. is_ app. an error for Ititseus = 
hu scans , for which huseans in Cowell is again an error, 
copied by Minsheu and Phillips. But cf. Sc. Hushion. 
1464-5 4 Edw. IV, c. 7 Qe nulle persone Cordewaner. . 

face, .ascuns solers galoges ou husens ovequeascun pike ou 
polein qe passera la longeur. .de deux poutz. Ibid., Ascuns 
solers husens ou galoges [Roils Parlt. V. 566/2 Shoes, 
Galoges or Botes. .Shoes, Botes or Galoges). 1607 Cowell 
Intcrfr Huseans commeth of the French {houscaux) i. 
ocrea. a boote. It is vsed in the Statute, an. 4 Ed. 4, ca. 7. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Huseans (old Word), a kind of 
Boot or Spatterdash of course Cloth. 2720 Strype Stow's 
Surv. II. v. xii. 212/2 (tr. Act 1464-5) Any Shoes, Galoshes, 
or Huseaus. 

Husel, huehel, obs. ff. Housel. 

HuBewif, Husfrey, obs. ff. Housewife, -by. 
Hush (hoj), ji.l A local Sc. name for the Lump- 
fish ( Cyclopterus lumpns). Also hush-bagaty, 
hush-padle (cf. Cock-paddle). 

a 1605 Polwart Fly ting w. Montgomerie 746 Hush padle, 
lick ladle. x8o8-x8 Jamieson, Hush , the Lump, a fish. 
Hush (hz>J), sb* [f. Hush v. 1 Rare before 
the 19 th c., but then (perhaps following Byron) in 
extensive use in prose and poetry.] 

1. Suppression of sound, imposed or enforced ; 
silence (where noise has been or might be) ; still- 
ness, quiet. 

1689 in Magd. Coll, ff Jas. II (O. H. S.) 274 At the very 
instant was a hush. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) HI. 
285 Where the shrill trumpets never sound, But one eternal 
hush goes round. x8i6 Byron Clt. Har. in. Ixxxvi, It is the 
hush of night. 1835 Lytton Rieuzi x. v, A dead hush lay 
like a heavy air over the multitude. 1870 Dickens E. 
Drood xii, A certain awful hush pervades tne ancient pile, 
the cloisters, and the churchyard. 2877 Black Green Past. 
xxvi, The hush of evening had fallen over the birds. 1897 
Westrn. Gaz. 24 Dec. 3/1 There are moments of solemn 
hush between the verses of the hymn. 

b. Suppression of discussion ; the hushing-up of 
a scandal, etc. 

1898 Daily Ne7us x Feb. 3/5 The distinguishing feature of 
the Board was a policy of * Hush ’. 

2. An utterance of * hush ! * 

1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe xii. (1894) 282 A scarce 
audible hush seems to be whispered throughout the region. 

Husb (hrj), sb.* north, dial. [Echoic. Goes 
with Hush v* Cf. Ger. httsch sudden or swift 
motion, sudden shower of rain.] 

X. The sound made by water llowing swiftly but 
smoothly. 

x868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer I. 242 In his ears was 
the hush rather than rush of the water over the dam. 

2. A gush or rush of water; spec, in Lead 
mining, an artificial rush of water from a dam, to 
wash away the surface, etc. : see Hush v .3 Hence 
hush-dam, hush-gutter: see quot. 1821. 

j8*i W. Forster Treat. Strata Newcastle to Cross Fell 
(ed. 2) 283 Where the sloping ground to be hushed, is of 
any considerable length, from the hush-dam down to the 
bottom of the slope, the reservoir must contain a consider- 
able quantify of water., to carry down the great quantity of 
rubbish which the water will raise in a long hush-gutter. 
1825-80 Jamieson, Hush , a sudden bursting out of water, 
a gush. Ettr. For. 1861 Durham Chron. 13 Sept., The 
‘hushes’ from the lead mines, which had done so much 
harm to the fish. 1893 Heslop Northumbld. Gloss., Hush, 
a great rush of water. This is produced artificially, .so^ as 
to bare the surface of the rock in order to discover indica- 
tions of ore in the face of a hill side. 


Husb (h»J), a. arch. [A later modification of 
Husht a., alter the introduction of Hush v . 1 and 
*>//.] Silent, still, quiet, hushed. 

J602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 508 The bold windes st>eecb!esse, 
and the Orbc below As hush as death. 1607 Rowlands 
Dieg. Lanth. 22 At night when all was hush. x666 Pepvs 
Diary 22 July, Walked through the House, where mo't 
people mighty hush, and, methinks, melancholy. 170* 
Mouse grenvn a Rat 31 You . .are hush in his Cause, that you 
may be able to speak in your own. 1813 Scott Roieby vr. 
iii, The owl has seen him, and fshush. 1841 Longf. Fn/huys 
Homestead 29 Hush sat the listening bench. ^ 

Husb (huj), z/.I Also 7 whosh. [hound first 
in l 6 th.c. ; app. in its origin a back-formation 
from Husht a., which was in much wrJier use, 
and appears to have been, from its final /, at 
length treated as a pa. pple. : see Hushed. A verb 
Husht (q.v.) of the same form as the aajectnc 
recorded in 16th c. diets.] ... .• 

1 . Irans. To make silent, still, or qmet ; to im- 
pose silence upon ; to silence, , FFT ci P . 

Ynfey 
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(like the Word of God) in one instant hushes outrageous 
tempests into a sudden stillness and peaceful calm. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xm. 3 A pause of silence hush’d the shady 
rooms. 1794 Mrs. Radcuffe Myst. Udolpho xv, To., 
hush the sailor’s fearful groan. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra 
II. 152 The very birds.. hushing their own strains, listened 
in charmed silence. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxi, The 
little child awoke . . Charley, .began to walk about hushing 
it. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 35 Hushing their talk, 
b. with up, down , as intensive additions. . 

1682 Runyan Holy War (ed. Cassell) 21 Thus would 
Diabolus hush up and quiet the town of Mansoul. 1858 
Froude Hist, Eng. xiu III. 4 If he would hush down the 
waves of heresy as he had restored peace to the waters of 
the Mediterranean. 1870 Rossetti Poems , Dante at Ve- 
rona xiv, Pages hushed their laughter down. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To reduce to tranquillity, to 
suppress (anything disturbing or disquieting) ; to 
allay, lull, pacify. Also with up. 

2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 17S The matter 
was whosht up with the conclusion of the marriage. 1682 
OrwAY Venice Pres. r. i, Wilt thou then Hush my cares 
thus? 2784 Mann in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 427, I do 
sincerely congratulate you, that the disturbance 's hushed. 
2819 Byron Juan 1. Iviii, There's a rumour which I fain 
would hush. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 3. 233 The 
quarrel between the baronage and the Church., was hushed 
in the presence of a common danger. 

3 . Usually in phr. hush up. To suppress talk, 
mention, or discussion of ; to procure silence con- 
cerning ; to keep from getting known. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 125 Resolved to 
have all things husht up. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 59 T 5 
It had indeed cost him a Hundred Pounds to hush the 
Affair. 2727 Swift Gulliver it. v, The thing was hushed 
up, and never known at court. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ . 
(1859) IV. 207 Either the Envoys have not written., or their 
communications are hushed up. _ 1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 
165 What is vulgarly called hushing the transaction. _ 1893 
Law Times XCV. 225/2 Opportunities for a suspicious 
matter being improperly hushed up. 

4 . intr. To become or be silent, quiet, or still. 
Also colloq. with up. 

2561 [see Hushing///. <*.]. 1580 Sidney Ps. xxxix. v, But 
I doe hush, why do I say thus much ? a 1634 Randolph 
Anyutas 111. it- Wks. (1875) 318 All hush to bed. 18.. 
Lowell Sonnets xx, Let praise hush. 1855 Lynch Rivulet 
xvn. iv, O, let us hush and hear His holy word. 1860 Bart- 
lett Diet. Amer.y To hush up , to cease speaking, to be 
silent, to hush. 2895 Wes tut . Gas. 17 Feb. 3/3 Mr. Gladstone 
rose as Leader of the House, and everyone hushed to hear 
his decision. 

Hence Husher (in 7 whoosher), one who 
hushes or quiets. 

1659 Tokriano, N inn at rice, a rocker, a stiller, a luller, a 
whoosher or a dandlcr of children asleep. 

Hush, v2 Now dial. [A modification of 
the natural utterance sh /: cf. Shoo. Cf. Ger. 
huschen in same sense.] irans. To scare or drive 
off (birds, etc.) with cries of 4 hush ! * or * sh I \ 
1613-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. it. iii, She husht him 
thence, he sung no more, But. .flew tow’rds the shore. 2675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 409 Whilst David was 
hunted up and down like a partridge, and hushed out of 
every bush. 1880 Antrim 4- Down Gloss., Husk, to drive 
a flock of fowl, saying at the same time, ‘Hush, hush*. 
Sometimes Whush , or Whecshoo. 

Hush, v. 3 north, dial. [Echoic. Cf. Hushj£.3] 
irans . To send or let forth (water) with a rush ; 
spec, in Lead mining, to send a rush of water over 
a sloping surface, in order to uncover ore, and 
separate it from the earth and stones in which it 
is embedded, or for similar purposes. Hence 
Hushing vbl. sb., also all rib. 

2750 /Vj;/. Trans. XLVI. 364 Which gives it [the River] 
the Colour of Water hushed from Lead-mines. 1799 
Mining lease in Barnewall & Cressw. Kings B. Rep. IX. 507 
With full power . .to do all other things (hushing only 
excepted) as might be necessary. 1B2X W. Forster Treat . 
Strata A evens tie to Cross Pell (ed. 2) 282 note. Consider- 
able quantities of float ore have been procured at Greengill 
mine, in Ahton-moor by Hushing. 1818 Craven Dial., 
Hush, to detach, by force of a running stream, earthy 
particles from minerals. ^ 1878 Cumber Id. Gloss., Hush , . . 
to wash away soil from mines or quarries by a rush of water. 
1886 W. M. Ecclestone Weardale Karnes 73 The earliest 
method of searching for lead ore was by collecting the water 
in dams and hushing the surface of the ground where 
metalliferous veins existed. 2887 Korih Star 2% Oct., [He] 
had promised . .that he would have a stop put to the hushing 
process. 

Hush (h»J), ini. [app. a later form of Husht 
int A : cf, Sul It might also be taken as impera- 
tive of Hush xl 1 ] A command to be silent or 
quiet; silence! whisht I 
1604 R. Cawdp.ey Table A lp/t.. Hush, Husht , peace, or 
be still. 1622 Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 94 No more you petty 
Spirits of Region low Offend our hearing: hush. 2700 T. 

‘ Brown tr. Eresnys Amu tern. Ser. 4- Com. 225 ‘They em- 
ploy’d themselves while the Bills were reading, about — * 
* Hush, hush*. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffk Italian xii, 4 Hush, 
they are pilgrims , whispered Viraldi. ^ 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets vii. 23 5 Silence ! Hush ! what noise was this? 

Hushahy (hr jabai), j7:/„ v., and a. dial. [f. 
Hush vA or int. + by in by -by, Bte-byeI, child's 
name for 4 sleep * or 4 bed ' : cf. also lullaby , 
rcchalyi] 

A. int. (or imperative of vb.) Hush ! and go 
to sleep ; a word used in lulling a child. 

3796 Mother Goose's Melody 25 Hush-a-by baby On the 
tree top, When the wind blows The cradle will rock. 


2824 Mactaggart Gallovid . Eticycl ., Hush ie-baw-Babbie , 
the cradle-song to babes. 2864 Miss Yonge Trial I. 66 
* It is one constant hush, hushaby *, he said ; ‘ it would 

make one sleep pleasantly*. 

B. vb. irans. To lull to sleep with 4 hushaby . 

2848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton ix. (2S82) 23/2 Hushabying 

a b3bby as wouldn’t be husbabied, 

C. adj. 4 Tending to quiet or lull* ( Eclectic 
Rev. cited in Worcester 1846). 

Hushed (hejt), ppl. a. Also 7-8 hush’d. 
See also Husht. [Historically a continuation ofthe 
earlier adj. Husht, but treated as the pa. pple. of 
Hush vA, after the appearance of the latter.] 
Reduced to silence ; silenced, stilled, quieted. 

1602 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. i. Wks. 1856 I. 25 Vouchsafe 
me, then, your hush’d observances. 2670 DRYDEN Conq, . 
Granada 1. i, No more ; but hush’d as Midnight Silence go. 
2709 Steele Tatler No. 8 P 7 The Air was hushed, the 
Multitude, attentive. 2877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Elor: 
vii. 183 No brethren of Saint Dominic inhabit the hushed 
and empty cells. 1898 Daily News 8 Mar. 3/6 AH spoke in 
hushed whispers. 

Hence Hushedly (hzrjedli) adv., in a hushed 
manner. 

1852 G. Meredith Poems , Song, Hushedly, mournfully, 
mistily up to the shore. 2892 LeGallienneZ,<7Tv’j Worship , 
In morning meadows I have knelt to thee. In noontide 
woodlands hearkened hushedly. 

Husher = usher : see Huisher. 

Hushful (htrjful), a. rare. [f. Hush sbA + 
-FUL.J Full of or pervaded by silence or stillness ; 
tending to hush to rest. Hence Hu*shfully adv., 
with suppression of noise, silently. 

a 2861 D. Gray Poet. Wks. (1874) 7 Hushfully falls the 
soft, white, windless snow. 2884 W. Sharp in Harper s 
Mag. June 117 The tide’s faint ripples creep Along the 
brown sands hushfully. 1889 M. Cairo Wing of Azrael 
I. vii. 110 Harry found himself alone in the hushful twilight. 

Hu'sll-hire. rare. = Hush-money. 

1812 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXI. 426 Their 
noble disinterest rejected all hush-hire. 

Hushing (h^-Jig), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Hush vA + 
-iNGrh] The action of Hush vA ; the action of 
rendering still, silent, or quiet ; the whispering of 
sh ! as in enjoining silence. Hushing zip : see 
Hush vA 3. 

1813 L. Hunt Poems, To T B Esq., With thou- 

sand tiny hushings, like the swarm Of atom bees. 1832 
[Pote] Assassins Paradise 41 But whisper’d hushings 
checked the words that broke. 2849 Mrs. Peabody in Hazv- 
/home 4- Wife (1885) I. 338 She believed that it was 
better for all, even for the criminals, that there should be 
no hushings-up. 

Hushing, vbl. sb. 2 : see Hush ^.3 
Hushing, ///. a. [f. Hush vA + -ing 2 .] That 
hushes : see the verb. 

2561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtycr (2577) Y iij b, 
The tunable notes of the prety birds among the hushyng 
woodes of the hilles. 1800 L. Hunt Robin Hood Poems 
241 The coffin was stript of it’s hiding pall, Amidst the 
hushing choirs. 2820 Keats Hyperion 11. 119 When a God 
gives sign, With hushing finger. 2870 Morris Earihly 
Par. II. m. 183 More vocal through the hushing night. 

Hence Hxrshixigly adv., in a hushing manner; 
with the sound sh / as in enjoining silence. 

2833 Ritchie Wand, by Loire 10 The echo of our 
measured, tiptoe tread ran hushingly round the vault. 2842 
Hor. Smith Moneyed Man III. 1. 6 The waves .. laid 
themselves hushingly upon the sands, as if to caution us to 
silence. 

Hushion (hzrjbn). Sc. Also hoeshin, hoshen. 
[Possibly a popular formation from Huseau.] A 
stocking without a foot ; a hogger, hugger. 

2789 D. Davidson Seasons 118 Some wi* wallets, some 
wi* weghts, An’ some wi’ hoshens caprin Right heigh. 1792 
Burns Willie's Wife iv, She dights her grunzie wi' a hushion. 
1890 Songs of Nursery in Whistle- Binkie (Sc. Songs) II. 
12 1 Hushions on her bare legs. 

Hush-money. [See Hush vA 3.] Money 
paid to prevent disclosure or exposure, or to hush 
up a crime or discreditable transaction. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 26 r p, I expect Hush-Money Co 
be regularly sent for every Folly or Vice any one commits 
in this whole Town. 2732 Swift Poems, To Gay J07 A 
dext'rous Steward, when his Tricks are found, Hush-money 
sends to all the Neighbours round. 2845 (26 Apr.) Bright 
Sp. Ireland (2860) 150 This bill., is hush-money given 
that they may not proclaim to the whole country . . the 
sufferings of the population. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
vii. II. 224 He had been forced to pay hushmoney to 
informers. 

Hush-shop, local, [f. Hush vA or a ., in 
reference to the quietness of its operations.] A house 
for the clandestine sale of drink ; an unlicensed 
drink-shop. (Sec qnot. 1S65.) 

s &44 S. Bamford Life of Radical jo 3 In short, it was a 
hush -shop. 1854 Eraser's Maq. L. 287 The Sunday is spent 
.. in the beer-shop, or gin-shop, or hush-shop. 1865 B. 
Brierley Irkdate I. 25 note. The term ‘Hush Shop*., 
hush ‘ signifying that tne company frequenting such places 
were expected to conduct themselves as orderly as possible, 
that no alarm might be given to parties in authority. 
Husht (hrjt), ini A Now dial. Also 6 

hui(s)sht. [app, a variant of Hust int., q.v.] 
*=Hubh inf. 

1387-8 (ed. 15311 T. Usk Test. Love t. v. (ed. Skeat I. $o\ 
Jims, alter jangling worries, cometh huisslit 1 pees J and 
be stiHc I 2565-73 Coom:r Thesaurus, Bat, a worde of 
rcprocne: as tush : tut. Sometyme of silence, as husht. 2598 


Florio, Cit to, a word to bid children holde their rei» 1 
we say whush t, husht. 1612 Cotgr., Hcuische ‘ l-lu 
whist, ist, not a word for your life. 2845 CariyleC^T* 
(1871) V. 155 Husht, poor weeping Mary. 1887 S.Ckrl 
Gloss., Husht , hush I 

Husht, int : 1 [Cf. Hist int. 2.] A ay h 
frighten off or drive away an animal 
2853 W. B. Barker Lares 4- Penates 285 As soor. as tfa 
dog seizes the bird, the master calls out, Husht ! 
throwing a stone or any thing be can at himtomaiehbin 
go the bird. 

Husht (htfjt), a. arch. Also 5 hussht, husht*. 
hoscht. See also Hushed. [In 15th c. texts,* 
hussht , liushte , varies with Hust, huyst, r.l 
Whist, derived from the corresponding interac- 
tional forms, to express the state which these cnba 
or produce. As an adj., husht gave rise to a \b. and 
sb. of the same form ; but it appears to have let: 
at length felt as a pa. pple., as if hushd, fan 
which feeling there arose a new verb Hush; erdtr 
the influence of this, the original adj. itself passed 
into the pa. pple. huslid, Hushed, of which it is 
now treated as a variant spelling.] Silent, still, 
quiet ; later, Reduced to silence, rendered silent. 

2400-30 Chaucer's Knt.'s T. 2123 (Harl. MS.) Whs fa; 
were sette and hussht [ Six-text , hust, huyst] was al fa phe* 
c 2440 Bone Flor. 813 All was hoscht and stylle. 2530 
Palscr. 580/1, I can make my chylde hushte v-haantlpi, 
though he krye never so fast. 1592 Shaks. Veit. 4 
Euen as the wind is husht before it raineth. 1697 Ditot 
Virg. Past. ix. 80 Husht Winds the topmost Brands 
scarcely' bend. 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms 1. 7: Th 
husht billow. 

+ Husht, v. Obs. rare ~°. Also 6 whosht. 
[f. Husht int A or adj. : cf. Hust, Whist, Wbiset 
vbs., and see Hush v.] a. trails. To still, tohnsh. 
b. intr. To be still or silent. 

1530 Palsgr. 589/1, I huste, I styll, je refayst tcA ji 
recoyse . Declared in * I husht ’. 3552 Huloet, Hush cf 

kepe silence, rcticeo .. sileo. 1598 Florio, Tase»Ure,\s 
whosht, to still, to put to silence, to hould ones peace. 

Husht, sb. [f. Husht int. or a. : cf. Hess 
sb *] Silence, quiet, hush. 

2566 Drant Wail. Hieritn. Kvjb, He that was pro:.? 
and bare him hye muste syt in hushte alone. xfoiMAWt# 
Antonio's Rev. 1. i, Even in the husht of night. 

t Hushtuess. Obs. [f. Husht a. + -sbs.] 
Silence, stillness. 

2609 Hey wood Brit. Troy (N,), A generall 
hath the world possest. . . 

Hushy (hzrji), a. [f. Hush sbA + -y.] Tbits 
characterized by the sound hush. 

2803 Miss Anna Seward Lett. (1811) VI. 97 Tneh'wJy 
sound (if I may be allowed to coin that epithet) of tne JW’ 
shore. , , . 

Husk (hrsk), sbA [Late ME. hush, o! ta- 
certain origin. . 

A common word since c 2400,0! which no earl 
been found. Conjectures have been offered of its 
to Ger. Jtillse, Du. hulze , huls , which (notwahstandic^ •• 
identity of sense) appear to be hbtorically and jphor.et / 
untenable, and of its ultimate derivation from 
which is perhaps possible: cf. for the form, fops, * - • 
half;, hoik, polk, stalk (and see Kluge, StammliU 1 .» 
for the sense, LG. /t/2rXr=Ger. It huschen, little ho * 
E. Fris. also 4 core (of an apple) * case '(e. g. s P^ ta • r. ’ 
* paper bag ’ ; also hi Du. huttskijn , huusktn , Bu-* ’ 
4 little house \ core (of an apple) ; Ger. gehausr, o- » ^ 
sule’, etc. The connexion of Norwegian hni* P . 
leather used to enlarge a shoe-last is quite u . nccn r ' 1 4 
1 . The dry outer integument of certain Hfa 5 
seeds; esp. the hard fibrous sheath of grain, n *• 
*. si c the outer 


etc.; a glume or rind; spec, in U.S . , 
covering of an ear of maize or Indian corn. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, pc P. R. xvil cHv.(m 93 V. 


and an huske hyght Siliqua. c 1400 MauntD’. 

188 As the Note of the Haseile hathe an Hud * 
Ibid. (Roxb.) 94 be macez er |»e husjees of pe . 'j.| e , 
c 2440 Promp. Pam. 254/2 Huske of frate. fa ^ 
corticillus. 2474 Caxton Chess e 81 The hu- ‘ 
about the grayn. 2548 Udall Erasnt.rar.u - 
To fd his bealie. .with the verai huskers and c _ . y^jr. 
with the hogges were fedde. 2557 N. 1 
16 The hu^kes iWvcu, Tind., Coverd. coddis ^ 
that the swyne ate. 2631 WiddowES Aar. I »ri 
36 The Chesnut.ris covered with 
within it hatha 
seeds are like z 
Lex. 

3830 


iesnut..is coverea wun a ,»5Cv Tt: 

th a red huske. 1665 Hooke biter ge. 5 
s are like a cleft of a Coco-Nut Husk. 

. Tech,,. s.v. Vercicgreasc, The 
jojj M, Donovan Dorn. Keen. I. S; | 1C . ii r -‘.i 
until it hat acquired a slight tinge of: > e ^ „ crl *bo i ; 
husk. 1855 Losev. Uiaw. xiu. XJ,. 1 "' “ 

Autumn Stripped the yellow husks of haf'"" 

+ b. The calyx or involucre of n 
J 45 <>-tS 30 Myrr. cur l.ariyt ato 
not yet spryngc oule of the huske. 17 * 7 * 4 . r-,.1 1'*- 
Dusks, among botanists, the part which a h cr roar, 
of . . Of these there are several kinds, as , ; 

husks, bottle husks, middle husks, foot hu , 


. Husks collectively, husky watter. , 

5a C. J. Wills Mod. Pent* on l-jr&fj lie is A 
th day the wine was ready for c c , r jr i it. 

'. The sweet wine had already no huA m _ + „ 
Applied to animal coverings or 

The coriaceous sving-casc of an msec j 

Ohs. b. The shell or case of a 


bid. 234 The sweet wine had already no 1 t -i|j; f 0 - 
2. Applied to animal coverings ^>r ^ an 

s 

vw. u. A liu ain.ii vi --- ~ . t* 

cocoon. ? arch. c. In Georgia, U.b-, J 

I55» jlecocr, Uytlel Hye "“h a Mv* jji.g’ 

SvntL. KMahkh. L ou, Ury formes!* ,i efts*’ 

shutting vp hlmselfc in his scale or bus , 
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and build vp in two daies, 1653 Walton A sigler x\\. 226 A 
good bait is the young brood of Wasps or Bees, baked or 
hardned in their husks. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 187. Several 
of them flew away in Gnats, leaving their husks behind them 
in the water floating under the surface. Ibid. 215 They 
seem cover’d, upon the upper side of them, with a small 
husk, not unlike the scale, or shell of a Wood-louse. 1802 
Paley Nat. Theol. xix. (1830) 228 This [chrysalis] also in its 
turn dies ; itsdead and brittle husk falls to pieces, and makes 
way for the appearance of the fly or moth. 1842 Tennyson 
Two Voices u } I saw the dragon-fly Come from the wells 
where he did lie. An inner impulse rent the veil Of his old 
husk. 

3 . iec/tn. Applied to a frame of various kinds : 
see quots. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 100/2 Husk is a square Frame 
of Moulding .. set over the Mantle Tree of a Chimney be- 
tween two Pillasters. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech ., Husk , the 
supporting frame of a run of millstones. 

4 . transf. and fig. The outside or external part 
of anything ; mostly in depreciatory sense, the mere 
rough or worthless exterior, as contrasted with 
the substantial inner part or essence. 

1547-64 BAULDWiN/l/on P/»t7<*r.(Palfr.)98That. . the hitter* 
nesse & hardnesse of his [Death’s] rough huske should hinder 
vs from the sweet taste of such a comfortable kirnell. 1644 
Hunton Find. Treat . Monarchy iii. 10 A few^ huskes of 
reason. 1653 L. S. People's Liberty xvi. 39 Their acquies- 
cing in God’s choice should be the pith and kernel of the 
precept, and the setting up of a King onely the husk and 
shell of it. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Friendship Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 85 Bashful ness and apathy are a tough husk, in which a 
delicate organization is protected from premature ripening. 
2862-8 Lowell Emerson Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 355 He.. gave us 
ravishing glimpses of an ideal under the dry husk of otir 
New England. 1887 W. H. Stone Harveian Oration 21 
The mere reproduction of the dry husks of thought termed 
words. 

b. Applied to the hnman body. 
a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 3716 I. 62 May not our soul., 
challenge a good share of our time ..or shall this mortal 
husk engross it all ? 1818 M. G. Lewis Jml. IK Jnd. (1834) 
102 It is a matter of perfect indifference to me what becomes 
of this little ugly husk of mine, when once I shall have 
‘ shuffled off this mortal coil \ 

+ c. Applied to a person. Obs . 
i6ox ?Marston Pasquil 4 Kath. 1. 76 in Simpson Sch. 
Shaks. (1878) II. 338 You keepe too great a house .. Yon 
same drie throated huskes Will sucke you vp. Ibid. iv. 39 
Ibid. 183 Bra. Iu. How like you the new Poet Mellidus? 
Bra. Sig. A slight bubling spirit, a Corke, a Huske. 

6. attrib. and Comb, (from 1), as husk-porridge ; 
husk-like adj. ; * in the husk \ as husk com , nut ; 
husk-hackler, * a machine for tearing corn-husks 
into shreds for stuffing for mattresses, pillows, 
cushions, etc.’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

1687 S. Sewall Diary 3 Oct. (1878) I. 391 Husk Com. 
1706 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 60 Flowers with 
valves like grasses, and husk-like calyxes. 3851 Mrs. 
Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 1003 To see the people swal- 
low hot Husk-porridge which his chartered churchmen stir. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 24 Jan. 5/2 The husk nuts piled on the 
top. 

Husk (ht>sk), sb. 2 [In sense 1 of uncertain 
origin ; possibly from Husk sb 1 : cf. also Husk 
v .^ ; in sense 2 app. a back-formation from 
Husky a. 4.] 

1 . A disease affecting cattle : see quots. 

a 3722 Lisle Hush, in O . C. 4 F. Wds. (E. D. S.) 62 Has- 
sacks, a disease affecting the throat. The result of worms 
in the bronchial tubes; called also Husk, Hosk, and Hoose. 
1755 Nicholls in Phil. Trans. XLIX.247 The husk, .is a 
disease, to which bullocks are very subject, while young. .. 
The creature is seized with a short dry cough, by which he 
is perpetually teized. 1787 Winter Sysl. Hush. 230 Some 
of my hogs ..were affected with a violent cough vulgarly 
called the husk. 3828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 210 In oxen, 
sheep and swine, the disorders called the foul, the rot, and 
the husk will be perpetuated from generation to generation, 
1892 Wiltsh. Co. Mirror 5 Aug.- 1/6 Mixture for Pigs . . in- 
tended to cure Colds, Lameness, Husk, Worms. 

2 . Huskiness. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall 4 Clearing the husk 
in his throat with two or three hems. 1887 Daily News 
23 July 6/7 [It] brings a husk to the father's voice as they 
shake hands in a last ‘ good-bye 

+ Husk, sb$ Obs., the dog-fish ; see Huss. 
Husk (hz?sk), a. dial. [app. a back-formation 
from husky: but cf. PI ask a .] Dry, parched, 
Husky. Also comb., husk-voiced adj. 

3847-78 Halliwell, Husk. .(3) Dry ; parched. Line. 3876 
Lanier Poems, Clover 24 Nor Dick husk- voiced upbraids 
The sway-back’d roan. 

Husk (husk), v. 1 [f. Husk sb. 1 ] irons. To 
remove the husk from, to deprive of the husk. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 57 b, The germanes husk millet 
and eat it with milk. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 567 Pistorcs 
were those., who husked and cleansed thebearded red wheat. 
1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 4 P . 53 Pepper.. when dried it is 
black, and husked white. 1737 Edwards Wks. (1834) I. 
363/1 The children were .. husking ^ Indian corn. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States 42 The maize is afterwards husked 
in the field, at leisure. 1880 Miss Bird yapan I. 238 They 
are husking rice, a very laborious process. 

Husk (husk), v. 2 local. [Goes with Husk sb.-] 
ititr. Of cattle: To cough as when suffering from 
the * husk \ Hence Husking vbl. sb. 

3 S 77 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. iil {15B6) 135 Sicknes 
of the Loongs is. .a short husking, and thrusting out of the 
toong withall. 1848 yml. R. Agric. See. IX. it. 354 They 
[bullocks] were alt observed to husk soon after being pur- 
chased. 


Huskanaw, -oy (h^’skanp, -oi), sb. [Ameri- 
can Indian.] The ceremony or ordeal, formerly 
in use among the Indians of Virginia, of preparing 
young men for the duties of manhood by means of 
solitary confinement and the use of narcotics. So 
Huskanaw, -oy v., to subject to this treatment. 

■ 1705 R. B. Beverley Virginia in. r 32 (1722) 177 The 
Solemnity of Huskanawing is commonly practis’d once every 
fourteen or sixteen Years. .. The choicest and briskest 
young Men .. are chosen out by the Rulers to be Huskan- 
awed. Ibid. 179 The Appamattucks, formerly a great 
Nation, tho’ now an inconsiderable People, made an Husk- 
anaw in the Year 1690. 2730-6 Bailey (folio), Huskanaw - 
ittg, a Solemnity practised by the Virginian Indians. . . It is 
an Institution or Discipline that all young Men must pass 
under before they can be admitted to be of the Number of 
Great Men, Officers, or Cockarouses of the nation. 1788 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 444 So much out of his element 
that he has the air of one huskanoyed. 

■j* Huske. Obs . According to Strutt, An old 
name for a * company * of hares. 

3801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. 1. L (1876) 80 A huske or a 
down of hares ; a nest of rabbits ; a clowder of cats. 

H risked (huskt), a. [f. Husk sb. 1 and w. 1 ] 

+ 1 . Furnished or covered with a husk. Obs. 

2583 Stanyhurst /Ends, etc. Epit. Ld. Offaly e (Arb.) 352 
Thee soundest wheatcorne with chaffy filthod is husked. 
2624 Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 26 A small fruit . . husked 
like a Chesnut. 2638 'Hist. Albino 4 Bellanta (N.), Like 
Jupiter huskt in a female skin. 2686 Plot Staffordsh . 205 
Though the Corn be like Wheat, and not husked, as all 
Spelt is. 

+ b. Having hnsks (to feed on). Obs. 

(Referring to the parable of the prodigal son, Luke xv.) 
1604 Parsons 3rd Pt. Three Carvers. Eng. 3 Lead by 
Iohn Fox into this wyld hogge-field of his husked Saincts. 
2 . Stripped of the husk ; hulled. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 299 Let her seethe 
husked Barley and Scallions, and the fat of a male Goat. 1682 
Wheler Joum. Greece iv. 329 Rice which they sell ready 
husked, a 1868 Meade New Zealand {1870) 332 Cocoa- 
nuts, husked and opened. 

Hu’sken, a. [f. Husk sb. 1 + -en 4 ] Of the 
nature of a husk. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. viii. § 2 (1643) 439 When these daintie 
creatures [silkworms] have made them little husken houses. 

Husker (hn’sksj). [f. Husk z/.-k-EfO.] Orie 
who husks; one who removes the husk of corn; 
U.S. , one who takes part in a husking-bee. 

1793 J. Barlow Hasty Pudding 111, When to the board 
the thronging huskers pour. 1850 Whittier Huskers 30 
From many a brown old farm-house ..the merry huskers 
came. 

b. A machine for removing husks. 

3874 Knight Did. Mech. } Com-husker. 1880 Miss Bird 
yapan I. 365 The automatic rice-husker. 

Huskily (hirskili), adv. [f. Husky a. 4 + -ly 2 .] 
In a husky manner ; with a husky voice. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vii. viii. (2872) II. 337 The 
ruggedest of human creatures.. growling huskily something 
which we perceive is real prayer. 

f Huskin. Obs. rare. [f. Huss (see Hussite) 

+ dim. suffix -kin.] A Hussite. 

1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 716/1 The Huskins and 
Swmglianes pursue the Lutheranes. 3533 — -Anno. Poysoned 
Bk. ibid. 1051/2 These Lutherane heretikes, these Huskins, 
Swinglians : and Tyndalins. 

HuskineSS (hrrskines). [f. Husky' a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being husky, esp. of 
having a husky voice, etc. 

3793 Beddoes Catarrh 256 The huskiness of the bronchiae. 
1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. vi, *1 tell no lies', said the 
butcher, with the same mild huskiness as before.^ 2871 
Napheys Prev. 4 Cure Dis. nr. vii. 893 The patient is 
warned by the huskiness of his throat. 

Husking (hzrskiq), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Husk sz.l-f- 
-iNok] The action of Husk v. 1 ; the removal of 
the husk. spec, in U.S. The removal of the husk 
from Indian com ; hence, a party or gathering of 
the neighbours and friends of a farmer to assist 
him in husking his com, usually enlivened with 
festivities ; called also husking-bee (see b). 

37*1 B. Lynde Diary (18S0) 132 Fair day ; husking at 
Colo’s. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. ip$ A. .machine 
for husking. 1793 J. Barlow Hasty Pudding m, The in- 
vited neighbors to the husking come. 1848 Lowell Fable 
for Critics 2099 A tight, buxom girl ..Who can sing at a 
husking or romp at y shearing. ^ 2882 H. E. Scudder Noah 
Webster i. 25 Huskings and spinning bees made work and 
play shade into each other. 

b. attrib ., as hu skin g-bal lad } -bee (see BeeI 4), 
party ; husking-glove, -peg, -pin, articles used 
in husking Indian com. 

1800 Addison A mer. Law Rep. 356 The prisoner and the 
deceased were at a husking frolic. 2809 Husking-bee [see 
Bee 1 4]. 1850 Whittier Huskers 13 The master of the 
village school, .a husking- ballad sung. 1854 Lowell yml. 
in Italy Pr. Wks. 2890 1. 286 The. .husking-bee, where the 
lads and lassies sit round laughingly busy under the swing- 
ing lantern. 

Husking, vbl. sb” : see Husk v 2 
t Hu'sking, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. Husk sb. 2 
and Husky a. 4.] Of a cough; Husky, dry, 
rough. 

a 2707 Bp. Patrick A utobiog. (1S39) 19 He had a husking 
cough, and frequently spit up stones. So I call them, for 
they resembled cherry-stones. 

t Hu'skish, a 1 Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Husk sb. 1 + 
-1SH.] Of the nature of husks. 


1633 R. H. A rraipim. Whole Creature xv. § 1. 251 All 
these huskish Vanities, on which our Prodigall cates. 

i*Hu*skish, a.” Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Husk sb.” 
(or ? Husk g.) +-ish.] Somewhat husky. 

1728 Bates in Phil. Trans. XXX. S73 They [cows] first 
refused their Food ; the next Day had Huskish Coughs. 
Husky (hzrski), sb. Also -ey, -ie. [Supposed 
to be a corrupted contraction of Eskimo.] a. An 
Eskimo, b. The Eskimo language, e. An Eskimo 
dog. 

1864 C. F. Hall Life among Esquimaux I. 66 Carl Peter- 
sen no speak Husky, .quick. 1889 Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 6/3 
The Indians were terribly afraid of the Esquimaux, who 
up there are called Huskeys. 2896 Blackw. Mag. May 
682 The original Newfoundland was but little removed 
from the native/ huskie and therefore from the rimter-wolf 
of North America. 

Husky (hzrski), a. [f. Husk sb. 1 + -i\] 

hull of, containing, or consisting of husks; of 
the nature of a husk. 

1552 Huloet, Huskye, or ful of huskes, siliguosus . 1697 
Dry den Virg. Geotg. L 315 Most have found A husky 
Harvest, from the grudging Ground. 27x1 E. WAKoQutx. 
I. 70 And made the husky Food go down. 2794 T. Stone 
Agric. Sum. Line. 74 (E. D. S.) Large ant-hills, producing 
sour, coarse, husky sedge, or sword-grass. 2829 H. Busk 
Vestriad iv. 247 Browsing the jagged leaf or husky ear, 

*f* 2 . Having or consisting of a chrysalis case. 
(Cf. Husk sb. 1 2 b.) Obs. 

2655 G. S. in Hartlib Ref. Commw . Bees 22 Wormes., 
which after turn into Flies, and so again into other husky 
Wormes without motion, and from them to other flying 
Insects. 2734 Watts Reliq. Tuv., Medit. 1st May, Other 
families of them have forsaken their husky beds, and 
exult, and glitter in the warm sun-beams. 

3 . Dry, as a husk; without natural moisture, 
arid. lit. and fig. 

3599 Soliman 4 Pcrseda 1. A ij a, A tale wherein she 
lately hath bestowed, The huskie humor of her bloudy quill. 
CX694 Addison Virg., Georg, iv. (R.), Cut their dry and 
husky wax away, a 1722 Lisle Huso. (1752) 152 We had 
also for the most part very dry husky winds. 1729 Switzer 
Hydrost. <5- Hydraul. 232 Grounds .. of a dry, gravelly, 
husky Nature. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. i, His transla- 
tion is hard, dry, and husky, as the outside of a cocoa-nut. 
2846 yml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 523 The soil becomes 
dusty, or husky.. that is, like a dry sponge. 1896 P. A. 
Bruce Econ. Hist. Viiginia I. 441 There was also a pos- 
sibility that it [tobacco] would become husky from repeated 
sweatings. 

4 . Of persons and their voice : Dry in the throat, 
so that the timbre of the voice is lost, and its sound 
approaches more or less a hoarse whisper. (An 
effect of continued speaking, laryngeal inflamma- 
tion, or violent emotion.) 

a 1722 Lisle Husb. 343 (E. D. S.) They have in Wilts 
a disease on their cows, which they call a hask or husky 
cough. 2740 Dyche & Pardon, Husky, . . spoken of a person 
that has phlegm sticking in his throat, which occasions 
him to speak imperfectly. 2770 Foote Lame Lover 1. 12 
Weezy (who, between ourselves, is as husky as hell). 2831 
J. Morison m Morisoniatta 420 A deep husky cough. 2858 
Longf. M. Standish iv. 122 His voice was husky with anger. 

Husling ; see Hustling vbl. sb. 2 
It Hu*S 0. Also anglicized huse. [med.L./w.ft?, 
a. OHG. hflso = MHG. hilse, mod.Gcr. hausen , 
early mod.Du. buys : cf. Hausen.] The great 
sturgeon, Acipcnser huso y found esp. in the Black 
and Caspian Seas. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Huso, the Hausen or Lask, 
a Fish of a prodigious Bigness, so as it can scarce be drawn 
with a Team of three or four Horses. 1708 Kersey, Huse, 
Huso. 2722 Bailey, Huse. a Fish, of which is made the 
white Glew called Ising-Glass. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
VI. 282 The Huso, or Isinglass Fisn. 2835 Kirdy Hab. 4 
Iust. A stint. I. ii. 107 There are two noted species of this 
fish;., the one is called the sturgeon by way of eminence, 
and the other the huso. 

Hnspil, -el (ho sp*!), v. Obs. exc. dial. [a. F. 
houspillcr (15th c. in Littre) to maltreat by dragging 
about and shaking, altered from hous-, houssepigner 
(13th c.), f. housse (see House sb. 2 ) + pigntr, 
pcigner to comb, and therefore properly = * peigner 
ie manteau, battre * (Hatz.-Darm.).] Irons . To treat 
with violence ; to maltreat ; to despoil ; to harass. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 255/1 Huspylyn, or spoylyn. .spolio, 
dispolio. 165S Bromhall Treat. Specters 1. 38 when they 
are most terrified and huspil’d by these Ghosts. 2663 P. 
Henry Diaries (1882J 243 Y* quarter Sessions at Glan- 
roost where y * Conventiclers, so called, were huspela. 
1873 in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s. v. Huspel, ‘I’ll 
'uspel yo* childem off that causey.' 

+ HllSS, sb. Obs. Also 5 husk(e ; 9 hurso. 
[Deriv. unascertained : the change of husk to huss 
appears to be as in Sc. busk, buss , etc.] The dog- 
fish, the skin of which was much used by fl etchers 
for smoothing and polishing arrows. Also attnb. t 
as huss skin (huskyn, hurse-skin). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 254/2 Huske, fyshe (A”. f //.. 
fishej.., squamus. 3530 Palsgk. 213/2 Hy*** 
sette. 2550-2600 Customs Duties (U. M. Addii. **S.*gW • 
Huskynslor FIctcbcri,Th. sts-n vjrf. »«;*>? “‘ffg C 
in Hatjfrurton's Lrdgcr (.867) 3 jBStms oJIrf 
skins for fletchcrs the skin.. vis ,661 SM. IrO <■?*?! "• 

.15 Huss skins for flickers, the she ■ 6J. 

Brit. Merck. I. 2 £6 Buck dress d.. OIL* Sheep ana 
Lamb Skins 185S Simmovds Uiit. the 

hSdwukubtetffkinof » tCsh.framwh.ch sfcn E rern.srtutde 

fHuss V- obs. [An echoic won], parallel to 
Hczz. cL Hoss.] intr. To buzz. 
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5530 Palsgr. 5E9/1 , I husse, I bomme or make a noyse.as 
a flye dothe. .Declared in ‘ I hosse'. 1547 Boorde Jut rod. 
Kntnul. ti. (1B70) 126 Muche lyke the hussyng of a homble 
be. 2577 Dee Rclal. Spir. 1. (1659) 67, I feel a bussing 
thing go from my head. 1609 Dam pier Voy. II. in. 38 We 
find such a bussing Breez, that sometimes we are not able 
to ply against it. 

Hussa^h, obs. forms of Huzza. 

Hussar (huzau), sb. Also 6 hussayre, -are, 

7 husare, (vs(8)aron). [a. Hungarian * huszar, 
orig . 1 freebooter, free-lance *, later * light horseman 
ad. OServian httsar , also gusar , hursar. , gttrsar, , 
hursar pirate, robber, freebooter, ad. It. corsaro, 
corsaro, Corsaie. 

In the time of King Matthias Hunyady, in the second 
half of the 15th century, the word became applied to the 
Hungarian light horsemen, in which application it became 
known and used in the Western European languages : cf. 
Pol., Ger. husar , F. hits sard, in 18th c. houssard , Itousard. 

In a Latin deed of armistice c 1450, mention is made of 
* prsedones aut Hwzarij bungari and in other Latin docu- 
ments of the 15th c. they are called huzaroues , hussaroites 
(after prardones), whence occasionally vs(s)arons in English. 
(Before the history was known, the word was fancifully 
derived from Magyar hitsz twenty : see Magyar NyclvSr 
(Budapest) VI. 24, and Miklosich.)] 

1 . One of a body of light horsemen organized in 
Hungary in the 15th c., and long confined to the 
Hungarian army ; hence, the name of light cavalry 
regiments formed in imitation of these, which were 
subsequently introduced, and still exist, in most 
European armies, including that of Great Britain. 

The dress of the Hungarian force set the type for that of 
the hussars of other nations, these being distinguished by 
uniforms of brilliant colours and elaborate ornament, two 
special characteristics being the dolman and busby (the 
former of which is now abandoned in the British army). 

153* R. Copland Viet. agst. Turks in Anted Typogr. 
Antig. (1816) HI. 1x7 The capltayn general! . . came . . into 

S towne. . with . .xv. hondred hussayres, lyght horses. 2560 
aus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 269 The horsmen of Hongary 
axe commonly called Hussarcs, an exceadyng rauenous 
and cruell kynde of men. 1603 Knolles Hist . Turks 
(x6ro) 739 Hungarian horsemen, such as in time of peace 
iiued by robbing, and are by an infamous name called 
* Vsarons '. 1656-9 B. Harris ParivaT s Iron Age 321 The 
Bashaw himself, .being pursued by a Hussar, was taken hold 
of by him. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2349/3 The Regiment of 
Hussars, which the Elector of Bavaria resolved to raise, .is 
now compleat : Tbey^ are cloathed in Red, having Caps 
with Feathers on their Heads, and Wolfs Skins on their 
left Shoulders. 1711 Vind . Sac/teverell 20 He appears to 
me more like a forraging Hussar. 1799 Campbell Pleas, 
Hope 1. 352 Her wbisker’d pandoors and her fierce hussars. 
*1802-16 C. James Milit . Diet, s.v., There are also several 
regiments of hussars in the British service. 1847 Gleig 
Waterloo n. xxiv, The bold front presented by Vivian’s 
hussars. 1851 Gallenga Italy 4yi_ Squadrons of hussars 
and Hulans were scouring the plain in every direction. 

b. Black or Death Hussar , one of the ‘ Black 
Brunswickers* (hussars with black uniform) who, in 
the war with France, 1809-13, neither gave nor 
received quarter ; hencey^. 

1815 Sir C. Bell Let. to-G. J. Bell 2 July in Lockhart 
Scott , This was a Brunswicker, of the Black or Death 
Hussars. x8i6 Scott Let. to Jos. Ballantyne^ ibid., I 
belong to the Black Hussars of Literature, who neither give 
nor receive criticism. 

2 . tram f andy^. A skirmisher; a free-lance in 
literature or debate. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 473 Your infinitely, 
infinite monades in infinitely-never single bodies.. cannot 
get the better even of my light armature, my skipping 
scampering hussars. x8oo A. Carlyle Autobiog. 432 He 
was a mere hussar, who had no steady views to direct him. 
3 . attrib. and Comb., as hussar blue , boot , broth, 
jacket, livery, regiment, saddle, waistcoat, War, etc. ; 
hussar-like ndj. and adv. 

1,48 Smollett Red. Rand. xi. (1760) I. 67 An Hussar 
waist-coat, scarlet breeches. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy VI. 
xi, Hussar-like, they skirmish lightly and out of ail order. 
>774 J- Collier Mus. Trav. (1775) 60 A pair of hussar boots 
laced at the seams. 1834 Medivin Angler in Wales II. art 
He wore a deep green hussar jacket. 1851 lllxistr. Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 52 x Hussar saddle, with holsters and furniture. 
xB6x Wiiyti: 'SIelvilue Tilbury Nogo 180 ‘Hussar broth’, 
red herrings fried in gin. 1805 Sir E. Wood Cavalry in 
Waterloo Camp. iv. 8r 'I "he Brunswick Hussar regiment 
was now ordered forward from Quatre Bras. 1896 Daily 
Ncivs xo Oct. 6/3 Hussar blue is in much demand. 

- Hence ( ttonce<ods .) Hussa r v. intr., to carry on 
light warfare like a hussar. Hussared (huzaMd) 
a., made or ornamented like that of a hussar. 
•^Hussa/rian, ?a Hungarian hussar. 

1760 Foote Minor 1. Whs. 1799 I. 24I Amongst his 
countrymen, the High-dutchians and Hussarinns. 1774 
Wettm. Mag. II. in Sattin or silk waistcoats, hurrar'd. 
1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvm. xiv. (1872) VIII. 82 A Daun 
Detachment, hussaring about in those parts. 

Hussaw, Hussel, obs. ff. Huzza, Hustle. 
Hussif, dial. f. Housewife. Hussher, var. 
Huisher. Hussilling: see Hustling vbl.sb .2 
Hussite (husait, hirsoit). Eccl. Hist. [ad. 
mod.L. Jlussita (use. p!.) f f. the surname of John 
lluss, or Hits (an abbreviation of the name of his 
native village JIusinec , lit. 4 eoose-pen \ in Bo- 
hemia).] A follower of John lluss, the Bohemian 
religious reformer of the iflh century. 

*53* Moat: Confut. T/ftdaleSVts. 352/2 In Bohcme the 
Hussites. in Kugland the wiclifiysie-u j6*i J. Taylor 


(Water P.) Motto 3t\Vks. (1630) it. 45/1 Of Romish Catho* 
like, or Protestant : Of Broynist, Hussite or of Caluinist. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, As at first by those of your 
tribe they were call’d Lollards and Hussites, so now by you 
be term’d Puritans and Brownists. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
361/1 There are a few Hussites now in Bohemia, 
b. attrib. or adj. . 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 361/1 The Bmperor Sigismund.. 
agreed that the Hussite priests should be tolerated, even at 
court. 1883 Athenaeum 17 Nov. 631/1 In the fifteenth 
century we find traces of Hussite teaching and Hussite 
communities scattered throughout the whole of the land. 

. Hence Htrssitism. 

. 1884 Brit. <5- For. Evang. Rev. Oct. 620 The new doctrine 
was known as Wyclifism, a term which was only gradually 
abandoned in favour of Hussitism after the year 1420. 

Hussive, Hussle, obs. ff. Housewife, Hustle. 
Hussy, Buzzy (hezi), sb. Also 7 hussie, 
Buzzie, S~9 hussey, Sc. hizzie. [A phonetic 
reduction of Housewife, q.v.] 
f 1. The mistress of a household ; a thrifty woman : 
*= Housewife i. Obs. 

1530 Edin. Burgh Rec. (1871) 30 Na seruandis [shall] tak 
vther clathis than thar masteris and husseis and thar hous- 
haldis clathis to wesche. 25.. Sir J. Moffat Wife 0/ 
Auchtermucktyin , Dame, ye maun to the pleugh the morn, 
I sail be hussy, gif I may. X722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 
245 Her being so godd a hussy of what money I had left 
her. 1800 Hurdis Fav. Village 98 His loud hussey, in her 
cobbled suit. .Screams through the village. 

2 . A rustic, rude, opprobrious, or playfully rude 
mode of addressing a woman. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 7 [To a mare] You are mistaken 
Hussy. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 47 Then Venus vext, 
‘Hussie!’ said she, ‘no more Provoke my anger’. 1684 
Otway A theist v, Yes, huzzy, and you shall Be serviceable to 
me in the matter. 1749 Fielding Torn Jones vn.viii, Hussy, 

. .1 will make such a saucy trollop as yourself know, that I 
am not a proper subject of your discourse. 1853 Reade Chr. 
Johnstone 235 Meg, ye idle hizzy ..your pat is no on yet. 

3 . In some rural districts a mere equivalent of 
Woman, lass; hence, A strong country woman, 
a female of the lower, orders ; a woman of low or 
improper behaviour, or of light or worthless char- 
acter; an ill-behaved, pert, or mischievous girl; 
a jade, minx. Also jocularly or in raillery. 

The bad sense was at first mostly with qualification {light, 
etc), or contextual. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xiv. 8 Such another hussy as 
this was dame Alice Pierce, a concubine to our Edward III. 
1648 Bp. Hall Sel. Thoughts § 96 The light hussy * wipes 
her mouth * and [says] it was not she. 2685 Ckowne Sir 
C. Nice 1. 8 You talk of paltry busses. 2711 Steele Spect. 
No. 242 r 3 The young Husseys would persuade me, that 
to believe one’s Eyes is a sure way to be deceived. 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversat. 56 No, Miss; you are very light; 
but I don’t say, you are a light Hussy. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela II. 117, I, like a little proud Hussy, looked in the 
Glass and thought myself a Gentlewoman. 2775 Mad. 
D’Arblay Let. 24 Apr. in Early Diary, He .. patted my 
cheek, and genteel^ called me a little hussey. 1786 Burns 
Tvea Dogs 85 Buirdly chiels, an’ clever hizzies. 1795 
Washington Let. Writ. 2892 XIII. 158 A more.. impudent 
huzzy, is not to be found in the United States. 2859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 70 The naughtier the little huzzy behaved 
the prettier she looked. 28S9 H. F. Wood Englishman 
Rue Cain x, That bonnetless, bold hussey round that corner. 

. f 4 . A case for needles, thread, etc. : — House- 
wife 3. Obs. 

1742 Richardson Pamela I. 159 So I .. dropt purposely 
my Hussey. 1824 Scott Redgauutlet ch. xxii, A better 
rope than the string of a lady’s hussy. 

0. Comb., as f hussy-case = sense 4; f hussy 
make(cf. housewife's cloth s.v. Housewife sb. 1 b). 

25.. Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane pair of schetis of ten 
elne of hussy mak.^ 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, I have 
seen the Queen, which gave me a hussy-case out of her own 
hand. 

Hence Htrssy traits ., to call 4 hussy’; Htrssy- 
dom, the realm or aggregate of hussies; Hu*ssy- 
ness, the character of a hussy. 

2694 Crowne Married Beauiv. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 300 
Mrs. Lo. Begone! Lio. Begone? I won’t be so snapp’d. 
Mrs. Lo. You won’t, hussy T Lio. I won’t be hussied 
neither. 2865 Athenxtim No. jg8r. 499/1 The blackguardism 
and hussydom of London. 2882 Doran Drury Lane II. 
247 The leaders of fashion and the gaudiest flowers of 
husseydom. 

Hussyf., hussyskep, Sc. fF. Housewifeship. 
tHust, ini. Obs. [A natural utterance or ‘ vocal 
gesture \ enjoining silence. It varies with htishl, 
huisht, whisht, whist, and hist, all having the 
characteristic element ’si! 'sht! preceded by the 
whispered consonant h or hw, witli the connecting 
vowel i, or u (««). Sec Hist. 

As an interjection of" command it is in effect identical with 
a verb in the imperative; nearly all the above variants were 
so treated, and in course of time developed verbs of the same 
form. The forms hushl , whist were ako in early me as 
adjs. of condition; thence, by further development, came 
the vb. hush, followed by adj. and Jnt. of the same form.] 

A sharp whispered sound enjoining silence: = 

Hist! St! Husu 1 

C 1385 Chaucer Miiler's T. 536 (only in EHe^m. MS.\ Vn 
to N icholas sbe seyde stillc Now bust and thou shall laughen 
al thy fille. 

+ Host, a. Obs. [app. an adjectival use of 
IIust tut., as expressing the state which the int. 
produces; cf.IiusHTtf.; also\VuiST,WinsiiT^>.] 
Silent, quiet, hushed. 


HTJSTING. 

cx 374 'Chaucer Troylusn. 866 ( 9 i 5 ! Whin al 
panne lay she stille and houghte. — Boeth n 
35 (Camb. MS.) Tho weeryn p cnvel cJaryouruVu-.!.' 

[ Addit. MS. whist] and ful stylle. c 2385 — 1 q 
H ypcrmncstra, And hust [Fair/, hushst, Taintr 
T/iynne hushte] were al!e In argon that cete. tv£" 
Knt.'s T. 2123 Whan they were set and hust h MSS L-J 
Harl. hussht] was al the place. 

t Hust, v. Obs. rare [app. derived free 
Hust int., which can also be taken as a vb. b th 
imperative.] a. trans. To reduce to silence, ti 
hush. b. intr. To be silent. 

: 1530 Palsgr. 5S9/1, 1 hustt, 1 styll, je refayu ar.i « „ 
coyse. 2570 Levins Manip. 294/23 Huste, silirt. 
Husting (ho'stitj). Usually in pi. hustings, 
Forms: l, 3 (9 Hist.) husting, 3 -eng(e ; //. 3-4 
iLustingia, 6 -es, hoysting(e)s, G-J hoistings, 5- 
hustinge. [OE. hilsting, a. ON. hiis-jing hcei- 
assembly, a council held by a king, eatl, ot otter 
leader, and attended by his immediate follmvos, 
retainers, etc., in distinction from the ordinary 
or general assembly of the people (the OE 
gemdt, Folkuoot). 

The t is probably due to weakening of the stress or. t l t 
second syllable ; cf. nostril from older nostril. Thcch^c 
may conceivably have already taken place in Danish, is n 
ON. estu for es /u. 

The form hoistings found in 16— 17th c. may have ben 
due to association with Hoist v. ; but there is no evidence 
that the word was taken to mean 4 platform 1 before iffo; 
Bloum (1656), who suggests a derivation from F. hikn 
(hausser) ‘to raise, does so on the ground that it is 'tie 
principal and highest court in London ’.] 

* In form husting. 

1 . An assembly for deliberative purposes, esp.one 
summoned by a king or other leader ; a cocncil 
rare (in general sense). Obs . exc. Hist. 

a 1030 O. E. Citron. iMS. C) an. 10:2 Hi [the Dar.td 
genamon ha 5one biscop [/Elfeah], lreddon hine to 
hustinge {LatM MS. heora hustinga]. r x2o$ Lsr. 
Belin in Euerewic huld eorlene husting. Ibid. iijqOitactt 
ure king i Lundene hcold his husting. pat hustinge vis 
god ; hit wes witene-imot. Ibid. 12988 pa cornea tu Lcn* 
denne al pis leodisce folc to heore hustjnge [c 1275 to c « 
speking]. 2861 Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages hrg M) 
^Elfeg.. proceeded to preach to the bus-ting. xSmKivjsih 
Rom. 4- Tout. viii. (1875) 202. They might drag him cete, 3 
their husting, and threaten him with torture. 

** Jn form husting, pi. hustings. 

2 . A court held in the Guildhall of London by 
the Lord Mayor, Recorder, and Sheriffs (or Alder- 
men), long the supreme court of the city. 

The early history of this is in many points obscure. 1 « 
mention of ‘ husting’s weight ’ in the charter of uun - 
5) suggests that the husting had already then 
permanent institution for the tran.-oction °( civ,c _r uu ^. 

The Hustings or Court of Hustings was fornicrlya^ 
of common pleas, of probate, of appeal rxgamst oecis-w- 
the sheriffs, a court of record for the formal < ccn '‘ c ) : ) ‘" 
property, etc. ; but it is now convoked only for tot P/r. 
of considering and registering gifts made to the Lit)- 
the Calendar for 2898 ‘ Hustings 1 nre set down fo: 3 • 
days. during the year, although there has been on] 
meeting since 2885. 

o. singular husting. Obs. exc. Hist. # e, 

c x joo Carta civibus London.% 0 in Scnmia UfStut 
amplius non sit miskenninga in nustenge, xicque in 
mote .. Et husting sedeat scmel in cbdoniada, v»fle» 
iunm. ? c 2240 Docmt. of Sale in Spelman ” c ‘ r J ,2 
Wlfnothus de Walebroc de London vendidit .. qu 
suam terram . . coram omni Hustingo de Lon^ 0 ^, 1 ;. 
Alfwini. ? 22. . Lois de la cite de Loud. (B. M . hcO 
14252) (Godef.), En la cort le rei, 90 est a saveir einu * 
2227 in A. Thierry Mon. in/d. du Tiers Ltat 


Andrew 1‘d** 


2237 in A. Thierry Mon. in/d. du Tiers 
Donntf en pleyn hustengede Londres, devant ,i..f 

rei, adonk meyre de Londres. 2289-90 in 
Exch. xx. 553 Rex. .volt quod Scaccariumsuumusq 
engum Londonirc transferatur. 2368 Charter * 
Formal. Anri. (2702) 200 In pleno Rustengo •*- 
de Communibus placitis. [1865 Kingsley tterex. 
will give you your lands in full busting. ^ 

27 Oct M Session of the Court of Husting.J . 


p. plural hustings in same sense as the qng. /, .: JS 
c 2462 Plum/tou Corr. 5 He haith taken his C gtJ ' u 
de nervo & is with us called in the hustings. 494 f t 
Hen. VII \ c. ax | 2 The Hustynges of London WW >IfJI 



where their hustings are as the 5' oun .* ,< rSnn'* cf 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. Inrolment , Ln #. 
Lawful Act in the Rolls of the Chancery . * <*■ 
ings of London, or by the Clerk of the I eace 1 •. 

2707 J. Chamrerlayne St. Gt. Brt/. 
and most ancient Court, is that called the ,,u 
doth preserve the Laws, Rights, Francht^cq an “ . 
the City. 2768 Blackstoni: Comm . Ill* p 

The sheriffs’ courts ..from whicli a wnt of . 
court of hustings, before the mayor, tr u-t tf 

1818 Cruise Digest led. e) I. ao6 Enrolled It ti c itrjr < ** 
hustings. 3B63 IL Cox Instil. 11. x« 58? i tj g t r.h. 
the supreme Court of London, 2890 G E0 ) , « 

I. 22s An alien was to be admitted to the ft 
the Hustings. , _ 

Ac. 1833 Standard Stp!. 'Jt P'/f 

differences out while science is m fwll husting , t +. 

fb. According to Cowell, » :fcl 
ciently held in other cities: hut it . 
whether this is the meaning of the PJf^v.ur, 

2607 Cowr.LL frttrr/r, Hustings, •• a , \\ r 

towiu also hnue had a court of the * afr5 di er> {I'M* 
eh«lCT, Lincelne, Vo.ke, end bheprsy. *"<) 
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477 


HUT. 


Ii. Iv, Habet etiam Rex curiam suam in i civitatibus. .et locis 
..sicut in Hustengis Londofi Wintofi LincoIR Ebor’ & apud 
Shepey & alibi], where the Barons or Citizens haue a record 
of such things as are determinable before them. 

*** In form hustings, now usually constr. as sing. 
“f 3 . The upper end of the Guildhall, where this 
Conrtwas held ; the platform on which the Mayor 
and Aldermen took their seats. Ohs . 

[1682 Loud, . Gas. No. 1738/3 The Common-Hall met . . 
where the Lord Mayor and Aldermen being come down to 
the Hustings, etc.] a 1734 North Exam. in. viii. § 22 (1740) 
598 When . . the Lord-Mayor and Court of Aldermen are 
come upon the Suggestum, called the Hustings, [etc.]. 1761 
Brit. Mag. II. 603 The royal family returned into the hall, 
and were conducted to the upper end of it, called the 
Hustings ; where a table was provided for them. 

4 . The temporary platform from which, previous 
to the Ballot Act of 1872, the nomination of candi- 
dates for Parliament was made, and on which these 
stood while addressing the electors. Hence, contex- 
tually, the proceedings at a parliamentary election. 

17x9 D'Urfey Pills (1872) II. 242 What tricks on the 
.Hustings Fanatics would play. 177a Burke Sp. Electors 
Bristol Whs. III. 14, I stood on the hustings . . less like a 
candidate, than an unconcerned spectator of a publick pro- 
ceeding. 1796 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 164 In the market 
place stands the hustings. 2850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pctmph. 
vi. (1872) 204 One thing the stupidest multitude at a hust- 
ings can do. 1850 Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace II. v. ii. 231 
The Church question was the leading one on the hustings. 
1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 23 An unpopular candidate 
had frequently to beat a hasty retreat from the hustings. 

5 . attrib ., as hus ting-court, day ; hustings- cry , 

- movement , -orator, -topic ; hustings court *= 
sense 2 ; also, a court of local jurisdiction in 
Richmond and other cities of Virginia, U.S. ; husfc- 
ings-weight (in OE. huslinges gewiht), a standard 
weight for precious metals in the nth c. (cf. hus - 
iiitum pondus in Du Cange). 

[c xooo in Thorpe Dipl. Angl. /Evi Sax. (1865) 533 Duos 
cyphos argenteos de xij marcis ad pondus Hustingte Lon- 
donensis.] 103a Charter of Cnut in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 
37 Mid hundeahti^um marcan hwites seolfres be hustinges 
gewihte. 1598 Stow Surv. v. xxvii. (1754) II. 467/1 Troy 
weight, was, in the time of the Saxons called the Hustings- 
weight of London. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 281 Some 
Courts or Husting dayes. 1675 Ogilby Brit. Introd. 4 The 
High and Antient Hustings-Court for Preservation of the 
Laws. 1837 Disraeli Let. 21 Nov. in Corr. w. Sister 
(1886) 75 A second-rate hustings orator. 1844 — Coningsby 
11. i, The hustings-cry at the end of 1832. 1889 Academy 
1 June 374/3 A husting court was held in 1885, and again in 
1888 [for the enrolment of deeds relating to benefactions to 
the City of London School]. 1898 E. W. James Let. to 
Editor , In Richmond and other cities the Corporation 
Courts, frequently called Hustings Courts, exercise both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The Hustings Court of 
Richmond has appellate jurisdiction in small civil matters 
coming from the police courts or justices’ courts. 

Hustle (hrnsT), v. Also 8 hussell, 8-9 hussle. 
[ad. Du. hussclcn , hutselen, to shake, to toss, MDu. 
hutsclen to shake the money in the game of hustle- 
cap, EFris. hiitseln , to toss about, to move hither 
and thither, a frequentative of Du. hutsen , MHG. 
hutzen ; cf. Du. hoisen , G. (dial.) hotzen , hotzeln 
of similar meaning (see Hotch). The stems hot-, 
hut- appear in a number of formations in both 
High and Low German dialects, all implying a 
shaking movement- The development of sense a 
is exclusively English.] 

t 1 . trails. To shake to and fro, toss (money in 
a hat or cap, in the game of liustle-cap). Also 
absol. Obs. 

1684 Otway Atheist n, As the boys do by their farthings, 
hustle them in a hat together, and go to heads or tails for 
them. 1736 Fielding Pasquin v, Places, requiring learning 
and grea parts, Henceforth, shall all be husled in a hat, 
And drawn by men deficient in them both. 2755 Johnson, 
To Hustle, to shake together in confusion. 2801 Strutt 
Sports «y Past. 111. vii. § 15 When they hustle, all the half- 
pence pitched at the mark are thrown into a hat held by the 
player who claims the first chance.' 
b. To shake about. 

2852 S. Judd Margaret 1. H, She saw a blue-jay washing 
itself. . and hustling the water with its wings. 

2 . To push or knock (a person) about roughly or 
unceremoniously; to jostle in a rough or violent 
fashion ; said esp. of a nnmber who subject an 
individual to this treatment as a method of assault- 
ing or robbing him. 

2752 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779] I. ii. 21, I was hussled by 
those rebellious rapscallions. 2798 Ann. Reg. 56 Mrs. 
Dearling .. was hustled by a gang of pickpockets. 2844 
Alb, Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury x. (xBS6) 31 Two. or three., 
gathered round the fresh comers . . apparently with the in- 
tention of hustling them. 2879 Sala Paris herself again 
(x88o) II. xi. 264 The business of the bludgeon men was to 
hustle and maltreat people. 

Jig. 2796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 234 The 
proposed fraternity is hustled in the crowd of those treaties. 
1883 Fortn. Rev. June .784 Liking nothing better than 
hustling a Dissenter in print. 

b. with complement : To push, thrust, force in 
such a way into or out of a certain position or 
through a certain space. Also traits f of the action 
of the wind, tide, etc. 

2755 Man No. 21. 3 When the clergyman ended his dis- 
‘ course, the people .. directly huscell’d the freethinker into 
my cart. 2768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia led. 2) 243 The 


ship had been hustled through the Granadillos in the night. 
2824 Mechanic's Mag. No. 36. 126 The tide sometimes runs 
so rapidly, as to hustle the ship on shore, before the sails 
can be made to act. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxvi, 
Mr. Chuckster was pushed and hustled to the office again. 
1842 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xxxvi. 30 My pack- 
ages. .and Indian articles, minerals, fossils.. I shall hustle 
them altogether. 2883 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 3/1 The enor- 
mous Budget for 1884 is being successfully hustled through 
the French Senate. 2889 Jessopp Coming of Friars v. 242 
The husband who had just been hustled into his grave. 

•• e. To urge, impel, push forward (into some 
action) in a rough unfastidious fashion. 

2887 Sir R. H. Roberts lit the Shires 11.-28 He hustles 
the cob into a canter, and makes for the nearest ford. 2890 
Spectator 4 Jan., Women hustled into speech on all sorts of 
subjects, are like flowers planted in water-glasses with their 
roots exposed to the light. 

3 . intr. To push roughly against. Also absol. 
To crowd together, jostling each other. 

2823 Byron Juanw. Ixxxii, Ambassadors began as ’twere 
to hustle Round the youn§ man. 2837 Lytton Athens II. 
180 Their tall vessels . . driven and hustling the one against 
the other. 2897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 497 The woman 
will accuse some man of having hustled against her. 
b. intr. lb push or elbow one’s way. 

2855 Thackeray Ncwcomes I. xxxv. 346 The .. society., 
that hustles into the churches on public festivals. 2857 Mrs. 
Gatty Par.fr. Hat. Ser. 11. (1868) 98 The tortoise began 
to hustle under the leaves and rubbish again. 

4 . intr . To move hastily, to hurry, to bustle; to 
work busily, push one’s way actively,* make a push’, 

2822 Clare Vtll. Minstr. II. 84 Haymakers, hustling 
from the rain to hide. 1826 Scott Woodst. xxii, The King 
..had hustled along the floor. 02867 Edison in Temple 
Mar. (1897) Sept. 885^2 I’ve got so much to do, and life is 
so short, that I am going to hustle. 

Hustle (htrs'l), sb. [f. Hustle v.] The act of 
hustling. 

1 . The act of shaking together: in Pitch and 
hustle = hustle-cap, pitch-and-toss. 

2715 State Quacks 24 Playing at Pitch and Huzle. 2801 
Strutt Sports <y Past. m. viii. § 25 Pitch and Hustle. 

2 . The act of pushing or jostling roughly. 

2803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 352 The hustle of 
anarchy. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. iii, A thousand- 
handed hustje and jostle. 2837 Mrs. Sherwood Henry 
Milner 111. xi. 216 They clung fast to him, and it would have 
been impossible for him to have extricated himself without 
coming to a downright hustle. 

3 . U. S. Pushing activity ; ‘ push ’. 

2892 Home Missionary (N.Y.) July 220 The hustle and 
stir of our day. 1898 Daily Citron. 3 Dec. 5/1 With char- 
acteristic 1 hustle ’, excursions in the United States have 
already been organised to Hawaii. 

Hustle-bustle, rare- 1 . [Cf. Hustle and 
Bustle.] A bustle in which there is much hustling 
or jostling : in quot. attrib. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 3s A sort of hustle-bustle 
kind of confusion. 

Hustle-cap (htf’sTjkD^p). ? Obs. Also hussel- 
cap. [f. Hustle v. (sense 1) + Cat sb. Cf. MLG. 
hutseken , hilt sc hen, MDu. hutssecruyssen as names 
of similar games.] A form of pitch-and-toss, in 
which the coins were ‘ hustled ’ or shaken together 
in a cap before being tossed. 

2709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 2. 2/2 If He delight at Hustle- 
Cap to play. 2752 Smollett Per. Pic. ii, An excellent hand 
at a song, hussle-cap, and chuck-farthing. 2809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (2849) 167 Youngsters who .. squandered what 
little money they could procure at hustle-cap and chuck- 
farthing. 2882 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet I. 232 We 
played all night at brag, all-fours, teetotum, hussle-cap.. 
Hustlement (ho’s’lment). Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms : 4 ostel(e)-, 4-5 ostil-, 4-5 hustil-, -yl-, 

5 (hostilia-), 6 hostil(e)-, hufitel-, ustyl(l)-, 
hussel-, 7 husle-, 7-9 hustlement, dial, hussle- 
ment. [a. OF. (Ji)oslillement, (Ii)oust-, (Ji)ust-, 
later out- (13th c. in Godef.), furniture, f. (Ji)osliller, 
mod.F. outiller , to furnish, equip, fit out with tools, 
f. OF. {Ji)ostil , {/i)oustil, mod.F. outil tool, and 
(Ji)oslille apparatus, utensil, tool. 

M. Paul Meyer holds the OF. word to belong to h)ostel, 
L. hospitdte: cf. med.L. hostilia house, dwelling (1265 in 
Du Cange). Conjectures of derivation from L. iltilis, Hsus, 
are nugatory; though the accidental resemblance of later F. 
outil to utilis has probably affected the later F. sense, 

1 utensil, tool ’.] 

1 . Household furniture; chiefly pi. articles of 
furniture, household goods. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. it. pr. v. 33 (Camb. MS.) It nedeth 
of ful manye helpynges to kepyn the diuersyte of presyos 
ostelementus [Addit. MS. cstelmentz, ed. rs&jhostilements]. 
24x8 E. E. Wills (2882) 35 Alle the hustilmentis of Beddyng. 
2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 25 Pewter vessell, cofferys, and 
tubbes, wid alle othir ostilmentys generally. .2548 Rich • 
inoitd. Wills (Surtees) 61 All the ustylment within the hows. 
*599 Acc.-Bk. W. Wray In Antiquary^ XXX 1 1 . 244 One 
stee w th all other husselment. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss., 
Husslement , household goods. 

2 . transf. Lumber; odds and ends, a miscel- 
laneous collection. [? associated with hustle.'] 

2664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. Aiijb, Described as being 
the disregarded pieces and huslemcnt of the Creation. 2773 
Iirventorym Cheshire Gloss. 418 In Lumber or Hustlements 
2 1. 6 d. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss^ Hustlement, a mixed 
gathering of persons or things. 

Hustler (htrsbi). [f- Hustle v. + -eh L] j 
1 . One who takes part in hustling a person ; one 
of a gang of pickpockets who work on this plan. 


2825 Knapp & Baldw. Newgate Cal. IV. 295/2 Known as 
a hustler. 

2 . a. U.S. An extremely energetic or ‘ pushing * 
person, b. A ‘hustling’ storm. 

2882 T. G. Bowles Flotsam 4- Jetsam (1SS3) 245 The sky 

knrl tin, rlv.ll T „ - 1 1 1 . . 


very respect. 1800 Pall 'Mall 
G. 5 Mar. 7/2 They have a word here to describe the typical 
New York man. They say he is a hustler. It,. means a 
person in a condition of nervous hurry, and they are all 
hustlers here. 

. Hustling (hzrsliq), vbl. sbl The action of 
the verb Hustle in various senses. 

■ *760 J. Adams Diary 2 June Wks. 1S50 11 . 86, 1 had no .. 
companions for pleasure, either in walking, riding, drinking, 
hustling, or any thing else. 2797 Sporting Mag. X. io3 
Amusing himself with pricking m the belt, hustling in the 
bat, &c. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Rcforrner (2891) 154 It 
[ahorse] took a little hustling to prevent his being distanced. 
2897 Daily Nevjs 30 July 7/1 The first woman to cross over 
the divide. .She did much ‘ hustling’ in the winter, and she 
showed a noble pair of moose antlers as a trophy of her 
skill with the rifle. 

+ Hustling, vbl. sb.- Obs. rare- 1 . [? Echoic : 
cf. rustle.] Clashing, hurtling; ? rustling. 

2523 Douclas jEneis xn. xli. 7 The husling in led. 2553 
hussilling of] his armour dyd rebund And kest a terribill or 
a feirfull sound [Virgil, horrendumquc intonat armis ]. 

Hustling (hzvslig), ppl. a. [f. Hustle v. + 
-ING 2 .] That hustles, pushing. 

2872 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 21 The low bee-hive bench, 
the trough Of hustling swine. 2896 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 
4 Jan. 20/5 It., is more like the hustling United States 
dailies than the other Mexican dailies. 

Huswife, etc. : see Housewife, etc. 

Hut (hot), sb. Also 7-9 butt. [First in 17th c. ; 
a. F. hutte (1 6-1 7th c. D’Aubign^ in Hatz.-Darm., 
161 1 in Cotgr.), a. MHG., Ger. hutte, OHG. hull a, 
huliea, hut, peril. OTeut. *hudjd, f. root hud-, 
hud- of OE. hydan to hide. A specific HG. word 
which has passed into LG., Du., and Swedish, as 
well as the Romanic langs. and Eng. ; peril, as 
a word of the camp : cf. sense 1 b.] 

• 1 . A dwelling of ruder and meaner construction 
and (usually) smaller size than a house, often of 
branches, turf, or mud, such as is inhabited by 
savages, or constructed for temporaiy use by shep- 
herds, workmen, or travellers. In Australia, applied 
to the cottages of stock-men : cf. hut-kcepcr in 4. 

2658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 100 A small hutt of fern or 
straw. 2669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (2681) 327 Hut, a small 
Hovel or Cottage. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. ii. 16 The next 
night came on before we could build more Hutts, so we lay 
straggling in the Woods. 2717 Lady M. W. Mont/gu 
Let. to Abbe Conti 1 Apr., Their houses are nothing but 
little huts, raised of dirt baked in the sun. 2726-46 Thom- 
son Winter 337 How many shrink into the sordid hut Of 
cheerless Poverty ! 1775 Johnson Jourtr. IVesl. 1 st., 

Ostig Wks. X. 439 By a house I mean a building with one 
story over another : by a hut , a dwelling with only one 
floor. 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 219 They pro- 
ceeded until they came to some Indian huts. 1844 Port 
Phillip Patriot 11 July 1/3 At head station are a three- 
roomed hut, large kitchen, wool shed [etc.]. 2893 Bookman 
June 86/1 Dining off black bread., in a Swiss peasant’s hut. 

b. Milit. A wooden structure for the temporary 
housing of troops. 

2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 120 Within the Fort 
are many small houses or huts which lodge the Souldiers. 
a 2674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. § 63 Above a thousand 
Deal-boards, to make huts for the Soldiers. 2704 J. Harris 
Lex. Tcchn., Barack , is an Hutt like a little Cottage, for 
Soldiers to lie in, in the Camp : Formerly those for the Horse 
were called Baracks , and those for the Foot Hutts. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hut,, .a Soldier’s Lodge in the Fickl. 
2882 Mrs. Ewing Story Short Lije ii, The huts for married 
men and officers were of varying degrees of comfort and 
homeliness, but those for single men were like toy-boxes of 
wooden soldiers. 

T c. A beaver’s * lodge \ Obs. 

27*2 D. Coxe Carolina 48 Most Parts of North-America 
have Beavours ; you shall scarce meet with a Lake, where 
there are not some of their Dams and Hutts. 

*j* 2 . transf. The shell of a tortoise. Obs. 

* 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 122 The Tortoise.. the 
Neck reaching as far as the Hut, soft and undefensible. 
Ibid. Index Explanatory, Callipat , the Hut of the Tortoise. 

3 . The back end or body of the breech-pin of a 
musket. 

2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., Hutt, .the breech-pin of 
a gun. x 863 Act 31 <$• 32 Viet. c. cxiii. Sched. B, The 
Barrels . . shall be smoothed in the finished State, with the 
Breeches in the percussioned State, Hut-, filed up. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as hut-building, -circle, - life, 
-tax, -village', hut-shaped adj.; hut-hold, the in- 
mates of a hut; so hut-holder, the occupant of 
a hut (after household, -er) ; hut-keeper, one who 
keeps or guards a hut ; esp., in Australia, one who 
looks after the huts on a station while the occupants 
are away at work ; hence hut-keep v., hut-keep- 
ing vbl. sb. ; hut-shooter, one who shoots from a 
hut ; hut-urn, a cinerary’ urn of 

2807 P Gass Jml. 174 We continued at our hut-budding. 

Tima 63 The- =f 

trreat interest, such, for example, as.. the Hut-circles , 

sweeps upwind tarns all 

]>ted during the day. >897 Maxy Kingsley If . Africa 
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xi2 We made for a group of *hut-homesteads and chatted 
with the inhabitants. 1865 S. Sidney Three C 'clonus 
Australia (ed. 2) 380 (Morris) At every other station I have 
called at,' a woman ‘ *hut-keeps while the husband is 
minding the sheep. 1802 Barrington Hist. N. S. Wales 
X. 390 Hut-keepers to remain at home and prevent robbery, 
while the other inhabitants of the hut were at labour. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 14 Tune 4/2 Did I go *hutkeeping? Did 
you ever know a hutkeeper cook for sixty shearers? 1882 
M rs. Ewing Story Short Life ii, Simple and sociable ways 
of living, necessitated by *hut-life in common. 1857 Birch 
Anc. Pottery (185S) II. 145 The old *hut-shaped vases of 
the Alban lake. 1884 Nottconf. ,5* Itidep. 28 Feb. 213/2 The 
cost.. being defrayed by a ^hut-tax. 1865 Lubbock Preh. 
Times ji. (1878)53 ‘•Hut-urns’., or urns in the form of huts. 
Hut (hzH), v. [a. F. hutter refl., to make a hut 
for one’s lodging, f. huttc : see prec. sb.] 

L trans. To place in a hut or huts ; to furnish 
•with a hut or huts ; to place (troops, etc.) in huts, 
esp. for winter quarters. 

1652 Cotterell Cassandra nr. m. (1676) 272 Souldiers, who 
made an end of hutting themselves. 1758 Smollett H ist „ E . 
(1841) Ill.xxvi. 300 They were obliged to hut their camp, 
and remain in the open fields till January. 1834 Blackw . 
Mag. XXXV. 758 We might have . . been hutted . . in some 
deplorable inn. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xvm.xiv. VIII. 63 
He makes his people hut themselves (weather wet and bad). 
2879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus xiil 124 Some of the men are 
hutted, but the officers are still in tents. 1894 J. Wjnsor 
Cartier to Frontenac 288 In the neighborhood there were 
a few New England Indians hutted for the winter. 

b. trans. i To put up (grain) in the field in a 
small stack* (Jam.). 

280$ R. W. Dickson Preset. Agric. (1807) II. 286 The 
hutting of grain in the field is ^mostly had recourse to in 
late wet harvests. Ibid. 794 Gaiting and butting corn. 

2 . intr . To lodge or take shelter in a hut or huts ; 
to go into winter quarters. 

1807 Wilkinson in Pike Sources Missies. 11. (1810) App. 
29 The men solicited me to hut. 1849 Sir C. J. Napier in 
Life (1859) *48 Gough may hut, yet that will hardly do 
I fear. x88i Mem. G. Thomson ix. 126 At the end of the 
hamlet where we hutted, I observed a neat little fence. 
Hence Hunting vbl. sb. 

1805 [see x b]. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
526 Not merely trench work, but hutting, cooking, washing. 
1898 Daily Nrtus 14 Mar. 5/6 The troops are engaged in 
hutting with grass from the west bank. 

Hut, obs. 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Hide v . 1 
Hut(t : see Hot sb . 1 3, a roll for a cock*s spur. 
Hutch (hot/), sb. Forms: 4-6 bucho, (4 
houcho, 4-5 hucch(e, hoche, 5 husche, lurch), 
5-7 hutche, (6 hotcho), 5- hutch. [ME. huchc , 
hucche , a. F. huchc (13th c. in Littre; also huge 
12-13U1 c. in Hatz.-Darm.) med.L. hiitica ( f cista 
vulgo Hniica dicta’, 1 ith c. in Du Cange) : ulterior 
etymology obscure, referred by some to Ger. hut , 
OHG. htiota care, keeping, hie ten to watch, guard 
(see Heed). Iii ME., hucche ran together more or 
less with whucche, vthicche OE. hivicce in same 
sense: see Whitch sb.] 

1 . A chest or coffer, in which things are stored. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syttne 6230 To ley hyt vp. .OJ>er 
yn cofre, oker yn hucche. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hoche, 
or whyche (S. husch, H., P., hoche, hutche), cista, areho. 
1455 Poston Lett. No. 257 I- 35* His menye robbe his 
chambre, and ryfled his huches. X495 Treviso's Barth . 
De P. R. xvm. cv. (W. de W.), Leues of the Lauri tree of 
Cedres and of Cipresse . . put amonge clothes in hutches 
[BodL MS. whuccnes] saue the clothes, .fro corrupcyon and 
etynge of moughtes. *53® Bern. Sedition 22 a. To gyue 
him money out of the comune hutche, to bye hym botis 
and showes. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T. 85 a, An old Vsurer 
..rakes vp thirty or fort}- thousande pounds together in 
a hutch. 164a J. Langton in Lismore Papers Ser. ir. (1888) 
V. 48 Some money was founde..hidd in the hutches of 
Otmeale. 1742 Lend. Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 5 From 
the Cistern, it (the malt) is put into a square Hutch or 
Couch, where it must lie thirty Hours. 1789 Brand Hist. 
Newcastle I. 421 note , Amongst the writings in the town’s 
hutch. 1872 Riley in 3 rd Rep. Hist. MSS . Comm. 341/2 
The various documents, .from the various lockers, and the 
ancient hutch, or chest in which they are preserved. 

fig. 1585 Anp. Sandys Serin. xiv. § 28 All knowledge is 
snut vp .. in the hutch of his breast. 

•fb. Applied to the ‘ark of God\ Obs. 

CX315 Shoreiiam 5* the ealde lawe beren by The" 
hoche of holy crefte. a 1340 Hami*ole Psalter cxxxL 8 
pou & )>e huche of Jn halighynge. c 1400 Maundf.v. (1839) 
viii. 8s That Arke or Hucche, with the Relikes, Tytus 
ledde with hym to Rome. 

2 . A box or box-like pen or * house * in which an 
animal is confined, as a rabbit-hutch . 

1607 TorsEix Fourf. Beasts (165B) 171 These Ferrets are 
kept in little hutches, in houses. 2666 J. Davies Hist. 
Caribby Isis 139 They retreat, as the Comes do into their 
Clappers or Hutches. 1803 J. Kenny Society 152 A rabbit 
who had all his life been cent within a hutch. 1879 J. 
Wrightson in Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 70/2 Immediately 
the calf is bom, it is removed to a suitable hutch or crib. 

b. A small confined place or compartment occu- 
pied by a human being ; applied contemptuously to 
a hut or cabin, or humorously to a small house. 

1607 TorsrXL Fourf. Beasts (165,8) 372 In a very spadous 
field there are Jittte hutches built of that height as a man 
may stand upright in them: everyone of these is shut with 
a little gate. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. viii, I cannot express 
what a satisfaction it was to me to cotne into my old huich. 
jB3o Kinclake Crimea VI. vj. 140 The French army., 
mainly U'eil the * ter.te d’abri \ a low canvas hutch which 
was a miverablc substitute for the ordinary tent. 1893 
Westm. Gas. 4 July 5^1 It is probably cheaper to lure 
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such a private * hutch ’ than to pay for five or six seats in 
the legitimate stands. 

3 . Technical, a. A salmon coop, crib, or cruive. 

b. Short for tolting-hut ch (see Bolting vbl. sb . 1 3). 

c. A kneading trough, d. A box trap. e. A box 
for washing ore. £ A box-like carriage, wagon, 
truck, etc., used for transport purposes in agri- 
culture, mining, etc. g. As a measure : see quots. 

a. 2602 Carew Cornwall c8b. The Sammons principall 
accesse is bet ween e Michaelmas and Christmas .. The., 
more profitable meanes of their taking, is by hutches. 

b. 1619 B. Jonson Pleas, reconciled to Virtue , The plough 
and the flail, the mill and the hopper, The hutch and the 
boulter, the furnace and copper. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Hutch.. 2. {Milling.) The case of a flour bolt. 

C. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Mag. iv. xix. 146 The next day 
cast it [doughj into a Hutch, and adde more meal to it. 

d. 1669 Woklidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 Hutch, .also a 
trap made hollow for the taking of Weasels, or such like 
Vermin alive. 2772 T. Simpson Vermin Killer 4 Some make 
vse.. of wooden traps, called hutches. 

e. iB3x Raymond Mining Gloss., Hutch.. 2. A cistern or 
box for washing ore. Cornw. 

f. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm . IV. in. 42 (They] 
carry [pease] home in a hutch-waggon, as they call it here 
[Sandwich, Kent]. 2792 A. Young Trav. France (1794) 
I. 1. 84 Driving a one-horse booby hutch about the 
streets. 2796 J. Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 54 The carriages 
used for carrying corn to market, & c. are called hutches, 
drawn by four horses.. They are thirteen feet long., 
generally three feet wide before, and four behind at the 
bottom.. and twenty [inches] deep. 2825-80 Jamieson, 
Hutch, the kind of basket or small waggon, in which coals 
are brought from the mine. Lanark s., Renfr. 1891 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Hutches or Tubs, small waggons into 
which the miner loads his coal. 

g. iBoz C. Findlater Agric . Surz>. Peebles 240 Dung is., 
emptied from carts into every third furrow, in small heaps 
(or hutches ), five or six of such hutches bring contained in a 
single-horse cart. 2812 J. Wilson Agric. Surv. Renfr. 26 
The price of these pyrites or copperas stones, by old con- 
tract, was 2 id. per hutch, of two hundred weight. 2825-80 
Jamieson s.v.. The coal hutch is two Winchester bushels. 
2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade s.v., Six hutches of coal make- 
a cart-load of about 14 cwt. 

4. attrib as hutch box (see 3 a), trap (see 3 d). 
*744 - 5° I see 3 H- *846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 

(ea. 4) II. 37 x The common or butch trap may be used 
with effect. . where but a few vermin prevail. Ibid. 372 The 
weasel . . may be readily caught by hutch or box traps. 2868 
Law Rep. Q. Bench Div. III. 288 A hutch-box, crib, or 
enclosed place in connection with a fishing mill-dam. 

t Hutch, a. Obs. [app. a phonetic variant of 
Hulch a . ; but cf. also Hock-.] Hunched, humped, 
gibbous : chiefly in hutch back. Also in comb, in 
hutch -back’d, hump-backed, hutch-shouldered, 
hump-shouldered. 

1624 Heyivood Gttnaik. xr. 115 Some .. with crooked 
legges, and hutch-backes, rather like monsters than men. 
— Captives 11. ii. in Bullen O. PL IV, An ould bald fellowe, 
hutch-shoolderd, 1632 _ — zst Pt. Iron Age in. i. Fijb, 
What if Thersites . . striu’d to hide his hutch-backe. xC68 
H. More Div. Dial. it. xiii. 249 The Acephali. .might be 
nothing but some strong hutch-back’d People. 

Hutch, v. Also 6 huch. [f. prec. sb.] 

X. trails. To put or lay up in a hutch or chest. 
Also^Jj-. 

1574 Hellowes Gneuara's Fam. Ef. (1584) 254 To huch 
up double Ducates, to tell golde- 1634 Milton Cornus 
719 In her own loins She hutched the all-worshipped ore, 
and precious gems To store her children with. 2863 Ld. 
Lytton Ring Amasis II. 213 Hutched among the gray and 
dewy slabs, in the bloomy bottom of the glen, the old 
brown mill was crouching by his spectral wheel. 

2 . To wash (ore) in a hutch (Hutch sb. 3 e). 

In recent Diets. 

fHutchet. Her. Obs. [ad. F.huchet (15th c. 
in Godef.), f. huchcr to call or summon.] A 
hunter’s horn ; a bugle. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie it. 36 Beareth Sable, a Cheuron 
betwene three Huchettes D'argent. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
vi. i. (1660) 384 A Hutchet or Hunters horn Argent. 2612 
Cotgr., Comette, a Bugle, Hutchet, or little Horne, a 2662 
Fuller Worthies, Yorksh. in. (1662) 224 A Hutchet or 
Bugle Argent. 

Hntcninsonian (hPtJinsJa’nian), a. and sb. 
[See -Ian.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to John Hutchinson 
(died 1737), a miter on natural philosophy, who 
interpreted the Bible mystically, and opposed the 
Newtonian philosophy, b. Of or according to 
Anne Hutchinson (died 1643), an antinomian 
teacher in New England. 

2765 W esley Jml. 9 Oct., Mr. Jones . . seems to have 
totally overthrown the Newtonian Principles. But whether 
he can establish the Hutchinsonian, is another Question. 
*844 W. H. Mill Serin . Tempt. Christ Notes 155 The 
doctrine of the Hutchinsonian School.. which presumes., 
to teach that the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are merely official in the crconomy of redemption. 2894 
W, Walker Hist. Congreg. Ch. U.S.A. 225 The Hutchin- 
sonian dispute, in the early days of Massachusetts. 

33. sb. An adherent of either of the above. 

*753 Scots Mag. Oct. 52B/2 It appears to be written by 
an iiutchinsonian. 1770 Wesley jrnl. 30 Aug., Both of 
those are Hutchinson tans. 1882-3 Schaff Eneycl. Relig. 
Know/. III. 2058 A Hutchinsonian in science and learning, 
lie was, nevertheless, chosen professor of astronomy in 
Gresham College. 

Hence HutchinBO*nianism. 

1860 J. Gardner Faiths World II. 95/2 Mr. Cateclt of 
Bristol.. wrote a defence of Hutchinsomanism in Latin. 


+ Hnte. Obs. rare. [A variant of Her s 
The inserted / is found also in AFr. kultys a-rj ( V. 
AngloL. h utesium = huesium , 0 l\h ucisj.-ur.-s 
cry : its origin is obscure.] Outcry ; = Hoe sb.i 
[1176 Act. 4 Edw. I (Office of Coronet) SimiKltt it cai 
bus homicidiis . .levetur Hutesium. 1272 Ibirrov liTl 
§ 3 Ii porount enquere. .de huieys a tort levc.] 15312?. 
26 Hen. VIII, c. 5 5 1 Any outetie, htite, or freabt 
of or for anie felonie. 

Huther-muther, var. of Huddet.-jicddee. 

+ Hutit, ppL a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 huttit [Set 
Hoot v. 2.] Execrated, execrable, abominable. ' 

c 2500 R culls Cursing 47 in Laing Sel. Ran. Pc/. Erin 
Scot., Ffluxis, hyvis, or huttit ill, Hoist, hridwark, cr Eni 
ill. 15x3 Douglas sEneis vix. x. 65 This hutit Gcdlu 
[ invisum it u men]. Ibid. viii. iv. 33 Onto this hutit crar- 
this Cacus. ’ *“* 

Hutment (hzrtment). [f. Hut v. + -item.] 
Accommodation or lodging in huts ; a hutted en- 
campment. 

1889 Lancet 30 Mar. 650/x £14,230 for humect fob 
creased garrison at Malta. 1895 TVwrjgMar.j/jAcctr.pity 
of infantry from the-North Front hutments [Gibralar;. 
2898 Daily Nesvs 25 Aug. 5 / 2 A sea of white teats, ban 
blanket shelters, and nondescript grass hutments. 

Hutt, obs. form of Hot sb . 1 (sense 3), Her. 

+ Hutte. Obs. [Variant of Hot rJ.i] 

1 . A clod (of earth). 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. 11. 188 With a shelle crlctti 
[gleba] adoun hem presse. 

2 . The mass of foam on a boiling surface. 

7 c 2390 Form of Cury in Warner Antiq. Culin. (lyjfljj 
Set it over the fire and boile it ; and when the hutteinrii 
to goon over, take it adoun and kele it. 

Hutted (htrted), a. [f. Hut v. or sb. + -ri>.] 
Furnished with or consisting of huts. 

2778 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 212 */i Enduring all the 
necessities of the season, under a hutted camp in the qci 
field. 1885 R. Hartmann Anthrop. A/es 294 A hutted 
encampment of the Obongo or the Doko. 

Huttock, obs. and dial. yar. Hattock. 
Huttonian (hotffii-man), a. [See -us.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to James Hutton the 
geologist (1726-1796), who maintained agiinS 
Werner the igneous or * plutonic ’ origin of on- 
stratified rocks, as basalt, granite, etc. 

2802 Edin. Rev. I. 206 Deducible from the. .Henman 
hypothesis.' 1802 Playfmr (.title) Illustrations « t« 
Huttonian Theory. 2852 Til. Ross HumtcUti i TrsiA. 
xiv. 457 The partisans of the Huttonian or volcanic uecry. 
2859 J. Hamilton Mem. J. Wilson i. 12 The dncusucs 
..between Wernerian and Huttonian theorists. t . 

B. sb. An adherent of the geological pnncipltf 
advocated by Hutton. 

2802 Editt. Rev. I. 202 The leading positions. •» 
Huttonians. 1815 W. Phillips Oull. MinfGtcl.(\g’ 

196 These two parties are termed volcanists and neptuaju- 
or more familiarly by geologists, Huttonians^ arid vjtt- 
nerians. 1876 Pace A dv. Text-bk. Gecl. vl 113 1 
Huttonians or Vulcanists -- advocated an igneous a-^ 
eruptive origin for the traps, basalts, greenstones, a— 
granites. 

Hence Hutto’nianism, the theory ofHuuon. 
2892 Athenaeum 6 Aug. 281/3 Playfair constituted *•— ' ’ 
self the apostle of Huttonianism. .. 

Huus, obs. f. House. Huve, var. 

Hove. Huwe, obs. f. Heugh, Hove v. } Hcb 
H uwyr, var. Hube, Obs. 

fHnx. Obs. rare . Also I husc. [Ub. ^ » 
husc^OS., OHG. hose, of like meaning.] Mock cr h 
scorn, derision. (Only OE. and early M&), 
a 2000 Caedmon's Gen. 23S2 (Gr.) Heo. . bone h!cooorc*T- 
husce belexde. c 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wu!ckcr 5*3' . 
hironlam , purh hucx. c 2*05 Lay. 2686^ Hu* ® - J 

me warp him on. Ibid. 29798 Hu Bruttissce lisceptf - 

graitte mid huxes. i\ 

b. Comb., as hux-word. (Cf. OS. hesev..^ •) 

a xooo Andreas 669 (Gr.) Huscworde hyspan. 

2x682 Mid heore hux worden ^2275 hokere w ‘ onJ f 
+ Hnxen, liuxoil. [Another form ot ■ ■’ 
Hox sb., and Hockshin, repr. OE. hihsir.tt J ^ 
sinew.] The hough or bock of a quadruped , 
hough of a man. 

2681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1677/4 A dapple p te I T 
a white spot above the Huxen of his further 
1736-4S Recce Ktnticismx (E. I). S.), ltnren, the »' 
Somers[et] huckslteens, i. c. the hocks or bams. t 

Hn'xing - . [Derivation uncertain ; in * . is 
vbl. sb. of a vb. *hux, the existence of 
assumed by Ash, and in later Diets.] A * ^ 
of catching pike, by means of hooks susp^ 15 

lines from bladders. „Vv’ir 

1708-25 Kersey, Huxing ef the Ptke , * P* Q-i 
of taking that sort of Fiih. *7*7~4* 0 

2787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 46 There n also a & Vi a. 
take pikes with, called Huxing. Take . ir ^ r. 

ders, blow them up, and tie them clo^-e and , H 

the mouth of each, tie a line, .at the end 
hooks be armed.. the pike having tajen l 
bounce about with the bladder, to the innn.te . 
all the spectators ; when he is almost spent t 



Huyd, obs. pa. pplc. 01 i mm zy *--- Jju y. 
obs. f. IIid.u.go. Huydo, obs. f - mst 
dels, var. Hidels, Obs. Suyfe, 
sb.z Obs. 



HUYGHENIAN, 
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Hnyghenian (hsigrnian), a. [f. Huyghen-s 
+ -IAN. J Of or pertaining to Christian Huyghens', 
a Dutch mathematician and astronomer (1629-95). 
. Huygheniati eyepiece , a negative eyepiece of an optical 
instrument invented by Huyghens, consisting of two plano- 
convex lenses, with their plane sides towards the eye. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn. s.v. Satellites, The.. Huge- 
nian Satellite, as ’tis called, because discovered first by Mr. 
Hugens, revolves round Saturn, in about 16 Days. 1837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr: 95 The pictures formed by 
deep achromatic triplet object-glasses acting with Huy- 
ghenian eye-pieces, 1867 J. Hogg M icrosC. 1. ii. 50 The Huy- 
ghenian eye-piece. .is the best for merely optical purposes. 

jECuyr(e, obs. ff. Hire ; var. Hure, Obs., a cap. 
Huyssenite (harsenait). Min. [Named after 
Huyssen, its discoverer.] A greenish grey mineral, 
a borate of manganese and iron, from the salt mine 
at Stassfurt. 

x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) SuppL 799. 

Huysfc, obs. f. Host, Whist. Huyt, obs. f. 
Hued. H.uyte, obs. f. White. 

Huz, north, dial. f. Us. 

UZZ, sb. ? Obs. [Origin obscure. In the northern 
glossary to J. Hutton’s ‘ Tour to the Caves’ 1781, is 
‘ Huzzin, an husk’.] (See quot.) 

1747 Genii. Mag. 3io The smaller hulls, chaff andhuzzes, 
that is, grains of corn in their hulls, passed thro' this wide 
wire grate. 

Huzz (htfz), int. [Echoic.] A buzz. 

1827 Hardman Waterloo 20 The sprouts of this twig will 
rustle out Hu zz ! While their verdant branch lies buried in 
the fuzz. 

Huzz (htfz), v. Also 6 husz. [Echoic; see 
prec. : cf. whizz,] intr. (rarely tretns.) To buzz. 
Hence Hu'zzlng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. vi. 94 Gnattes.. 
driue the Lions with their stingyng and terrible huszyng, 
cleane out of that quartre. 1557-8 Phaer sEneia vi. 
R. iij b, As bees . . With huzzing feruent noyse. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 320 Whether you heare a great 
noise and huzzing within [the hive}. 1664 Etheredge 
Love in Tub l. ii, Mrs. Graciana has flung a Squib into his 
bosom, where the Wild-fire will huzz for a time, and then, 
crack, it flies out. 1682 Otway Venice Pres. v. i. 67 The 
waves Huzzing and booming round my sinking head. 1747 
Gentl. Mag. 381 Let not your vessel be.. stopped close, 
until, by drawing it off, it be made to leave huzzing and 
sputtering. 1854 Tennyson North. Farmer (O. Si) xvl, 
Wi* ’is kittle o* steam Huzzin* an’ maazin’ the blessed 
fealds wi* the Divil's oan team. 1894 F. S. Ellis Reynard 
70 Just as a big dragon fly Was huzzing-buzzing in his eye. 

Huzza (h»za*, huza*), int. and sb. Also 6-8 
hussa, 7 hussaw, 7- huzzah, huzzay (hvze lm ). 
[app. a mere exclamation, the first syllable being 
a preparation for, and a means of securing simul- 
taneous utterance of the final a. 

It is mentioned by many i7-x8th c. writers as being 
originally a sailor’s cheer or salute: ‘ It was derived from 
the marine and the shouts the seamen make when friends 
come aboard or go off’ (North Exam. (1740) 617). It may 
therefore be the same as heisau t hissa t originally hauling 
or hoisting cries : see Heeze v. quot. 1549 and Hissa. 
(German has also hu’ssa as a cry of hunting and pursuit, 
and, subsequently, of exultation.)] 

A. int. A shout of exultation, encouragement, 
or applause ; a cheer uttered by a number in unison; 
a hurrah. 

1682 N. O. Boil can's Lutrin hi. 33 Oh see (says Night) 
these Rogues sing Huzza ! proud Of sure success, under 
my favouring Shroud. 1706 Farquhar Recruit. Officer 1. 
"i. Huzza then 1 huzza for the queen, and the honour of 
Shropshire ! 1830 C. Wordsworth?™/. in Overton Life 
<1888) 50 Winchester beat Eton by sixty runs, huzza. 1855 
Thackeray Rose <y Ring xix, Everybody was shouting, 
‘ Huzzay ! huzzay !. .Long live the King and Queen 1 * 

B. sb. The shout of huzza ; a shout of exultation 
or applause ; a hurrah. 

*573 G. Harvey Scholars Love in Lctter-bk. (Camden) 
izs Whattes now.. My youthfulliste hollaes, hussaes, and 
sahoes. But wretchid allasses, godhelpes, and woes? 1665 
Evelyn Diary x July, Went on board the Prince ..she 
had 700 men.. They made a great huzza or shout at our 
approch, 3 times. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1372/4 At his 
passing over the Bridge, the Castle saluted nun with five 
great Guns, and closed the farewel with three Hussaws, 
Seamen like. 1686 S. Sewall Diary 25 Sept, Queen's birth- 
day, .made a great fire in the evening, many hussas. 1688 
Wood Life 16 Dec. (O. H. S.) II1._ 289 Followed with 
a numerous company, with loud huzzaies. 17x2 W. Rogers 
Voy. 220 We saluted each of the other Ships with 3 
Huzzas from on board her. 1734 Pore Ess. Man iv. 256 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs Of stupid 
starers and of loud huzzas. 2838 Hist. Rec. zndRegt . Foot 
65 The battalion advanced with a British Huzza, and the 
enemy abandoned the redoubt and fled. iBs8 Thackeray 
Virgin, xxxix. The chaplain slapped down his cards with 
a huzzay 1880 E. Kirke Garfield x6 The wild huzza of 
victory. 

f b. allusively. One given to noisy or riotous 
conduct : a rake, a gallant. Also huzza-woman . 

1660-73 Wycherley Gentl. Dancing-Mast. ii. We are 
for the brisk huzzas of seventeen or eighteen. Ibid., Tear- 
ing midnight ramblers, or huzza-women. 

c. Huzza-men, men hired to shout * hu22a . 
1715 Flying Post 27 Jan., For scores of huzza-men ..^40. 
Huzza (huza', huza*), v . Also 9 huzzah, huz- 
zay (huze 1 *). [f. Huzza inti} 

1 . intr. To shout huzza. Constr. at. for. 

1633 Tryon Way to Health 510 They are Carouring and 
Huzzaing like mad Devils Math their roaring Companions. 

1705 Hickeringill Priesl-cr. 11. iv. 42Theydrinka Health 


• — Huzzah— to the Prosperity of the Highflown. .Ceremony- 
Monger. 1768 Bosv/ell Corsica iii. (ed. 3) 228 He imme- 
diately sets fire to it, huzzas at the explosion. x8oz Home 
Hist. Rcb. v, The populace.. who huzza for any thing that 
brings them together, huzzaed, a 1845 Hood Pub. Dinner 
it, Hip, hip 1 and huzzaing, And singing and saying. 1856 
Whyte Melville Kate Cov. ix, The rustics huzzaed for 
their landlord. i85o Thackeray Round. Papers, Ribbons , 

I huzzay respectfully when they pass in procession. 

2 . trans. To acclaim with huzzas. 

x688_in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 381 They huzza’d and humm’d 
them in great abundance. 1710 Steele Taller No. 193 ? 5, 

I . . have yet Lungs enough to huzza their Victories. 1710 
Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) II. 339 Some Persons were_ so 
impudent (to speak in the canting phrase) as to huzza him. 
1813 Scott Rokebyx 1. xxvi. The brute crowd, whose envious 
zeal Huzzas each turn of Fortune’s wheel. x8^S Thackeray 
Neivcomes 1. v. 49 The way of the world, which huzzays all 
prosperity. 

Hence Huzzaing* vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Httzza*er, 
one who shouts huzza. 

1708 W. King Cookery (R.), A caldron of fat beef and 
stoop of ale On the huzzaing mob shall more prevail, a 1734 
North Exam. in. viii. § 44 (1740) 6x7 At merry Meetings, 
good Fellowship in Way of Healths, run into some Extra- 
vagance and Noise, as that which they called Huzzaing, an 
Usage then at its Perfection. 1805 Naval Citron. XIV. 
384 The huzzaing multitude. 1838 Tait's Mag. V. 426 
Shouters. or singers, or huzzaers. 1862 Gen. P. Thompson 
in Bradford Advertiser 15 Feb. 6/x A vulgar huzzaer in 
the mob. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. x. viii. (1872) III. 298 
• These huzzahings only tell me what I have lost 1' said tfie 
new King. 

Huzzard. ? Obs . [? f. Huzz v . + -ard. Cf. 
Buzzard sbfi, and kuzz-buzz cockchafer (Chester 
and Shropsh.).] A species of fly used in angling. 

*799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 299 Hnzzard .. This fly is 
little known ..It is larger than the green-drake, of a beauti- 
ful lemon-colour, both body and wings. 1829 Glover Hist. 
Derby 1. 177 Well known to the expert angler.. harry long- 
legs fly, hawthorn fly, huzzard fly. 

Huzzie, huzzy : see Hussy. 

Hv-, a rare ME. spelling of hit-, as in hv = hit, 
How ; /will = Hunt ; hvyr = htiir, Hure. 

Hw-, a frequent OE. initial element (:— OTcut. 
hit’-, pre-Teut. ha/-), for which wh- was afterwards 
substituted ; e. g. OE. hwd, hwelp, kwislle, h ity, 
hwylc (early ME. hwuch), now Who, Whelp, 
Whistle, Why, Which. All OE. and early ME. 
words in hw- included in this dictionary will be 
found under Wh-. 

Hw- also occurs, esp. in early Sc. works, for huu- 
and hu- : e. g. Hw = hu, How ; Hwe = Hue ; 
Hwgsom ~ Ugsome ; Hwick = huik. Hook ; 
Hwid = httid, Hood ; Hwide = huide. Hide ; 
Hwmble = Humble ; Hwnt = Hurt ; Huron, 
hwu — How ; Hwre = hure. Whore ; Hws, hwsz 
hits, House; Hwyd=Aiyn/, Hid; etc. 

Hwyr, var. Hure. 

Hy, var. Heo, Hi prons. ; obs. f. Hie, High, I. 

Hyacine, corrupt f. Hyacinth (sense i). 

1590 Spenser F.Q. it. xii. 54 Some deep empurpled as the 
Hyacine [so ed. 1611 ; ed. 1590 rnispr. Hyacint ; rimes vine, 
wine, incline] Some as the Rubine laughing sweetly red. 

Hyacinth (hai’asin)>). Also 6 hiacinthe, 
hyacint, 6-7 hiacynth, hyacinthe, 7 hiacint ; 
see also Jacinth. [Ultimately ad. Gr. va/avOos 
hyacinth (flower and gem), of unknown origin, 
explained in Greek myth as the name of a youth 
beloved by Apollo : see sense 2. The earliest 
forms in English were jacinde, jacynct , jacynih , 
a. OF. jacinde , mod.F. jacinthe (see^ Jacinth) ; 
the more classical form (after L. hyacinthus') was . 
introduced in the 16th c. (so also F. hyacinthe, now | 
antiquated, acc. to Hatz.-Darm.). In modem usage 1 
the gem is called jacinth and hyacinth , but the 
latter is the exclusive form for the flower.] 

1 . A precious stone, a. Rendering or representing 
Gr. vamvQos, L. hyacinthus , ancient name of a 
precious stone of a blue colour, probably the 
sapphire, b. In modern use, a reddish-orange 
variety of zircon; also applied to varieties of 
garnet and topaz of similar colour. 

[1230, etc. see Jacinth.} 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 20 Rubines, Hiacinthes, Saphyres, Topases. x6xo 
B. Jonson Alck. 11. ii. Wks. (RtJdg.) 246/1 Disfies of agate, 
set in gold, and studded, With emeralds, saphyres, hiacynths, 
and rubies. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Confection of 
Hyacinth , is a thin cordial electuary, composed of divers 
kinds of precious stones, particularly of that whose denomi- 
nation it bears. 1782-3 W. F. Maetyn Geog. Mag. I. 709 A 
stone, through which many beautiful hyacinths are . . dis- 
persed. 1850 Leitck tr. C. O, MiilleP s Attc. Art _§ 207 
(ed. 2) 199 Claudian describes the court dress of Honorius as 
sparkling with amethysts and hyacinths. 1879 Roscoe & 
Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. II. ii. 267 Zircon and hyacinth 
possess the formula Zr Si Oi. 

c. Her. In blazoning by precious stones, the 
name for the colour tenni or tawny. 

1x688 R. Holme Armoury r. ii. 12/2 Jacyntbe.] 1704 J. 
Harris Z*.r. Teckn., Ternyor Taivncy, the Heralds term 
for a bright Colour, made of Red and Yellow mixed ; . . in 
the Coats, .of nobles *tis called Hyacinth. 

d. A blue or purple fabric : - Jacinth i c- Obs. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Ecclus.xXv. 12 An holie robe, of gold : 
and hyadnthe 1x333 WyCUF iacynct}, and purple. 


hyacinthine. 


f ?* A plant, a. Rendering or representing Gr. 
vaKtvOosy L. hyacint htts, a name among the ancients 
for some flower; according to Ovid a deep red or 
* purple* lily (? Lilium Martagon ), but variously 
taken by authors as a gladiolus, iris, or larkspur. 
(See Bubani Flora Virgil. 65.) Now only Hist, or 
poetic. 

In ancient mythology the flower is said to have sprung up 
from the blood of tfie slain youth Hyacinthus, and the 
ancients thought they could decipher on the petals the 
letters A I, or AIAI, exclamation of grief (cf. Moschus in. 6, 
Ovid. Met. x. 211). Hence many literary allusions; also 
Linnaeus’s specific name for the Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, 
Hyacinthus non-scriptus. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xliii. 202 Of the redde Lillie Ouide 
-wryteth this, that it came of the bloud of the Boy Hya- 
cinthus . . And for a perpetuall memorie of the Boy Hya- 
cinthus, Apollo named these floures Hyacinthes. 1595 
Daniel Sonn. xxxiv, You are changed, but not t’ a hyacint ; 
I fear your eye hath turned your heart to flint, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth, Poems Wks. (1711) 16 O hyacinths I 
for ay your ai keep still, Nay, with more marks of woe your 
leaves now fill. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 
III. 220 The hyacinth on whose petals the notes of grief 
were traced. 


b. In modem use, the English name of the genus 
Hyacinthus (N.O. Liliacece), consisting of bulbous 
plants with bell-shaped six-parted flowers, of 
varions colours, usually drooping, arranged in a 
loose upright spike ; esp. H. orientalis , a native of 
the Levant, of which numerous varieties are culti- 
vated for the beauty and fragrance of their flowers. 
Also applied, with or without qualification, to 
various allied plants of similar habit, as species of 
Scilla , Mu scar i, etc. 

California^ H., the genus Brodiaea . Feathered H., 
Muscari comosum tnonstrosum. Grape H.» the genus 
Muscari , esp. M. botryotdes. Lily H., Scilla Lilio- 
Hyacinthus. Missouri H., the genera B rod is a and Hes- 
peroscordum ( Hesperanthus ). Star H., Scilla amcena. 
Starch H., Muscari racewosum. Tassel H., Muscari 
comosum. Water H., a name of Pontederia crassipes , 
a water plant of Florida, etc, with clusters of light- blue or 
violet flowers. Wild or Wood H. (of Britain), Scilla 
nutans (— Bluebell 2); (of N. America), Scilla or Camassia 
Fraser i. (See Treas. Bot. and Miller Planl-n.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xlviii. 205 There be two sortes of 
Hyacinthes, yet ouer and aboue diuers others whiche are 
also counted Hyacinthes. Ibid. zo 6 In Englishe also 
Hyacinthe or Crowtoes. _ 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 
198 Tuberous Iris, Hyacinth Zeboin. 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring 546 Hyacinths, of purest virgin white. 1741 Cotnpl. 
Fam.-Piece 11. iii. 353 Beds of Ranunculus. Hyacinth, and 
Anemonies. 1820 Shelley Sensit. PI. 1. vii, The hyacinth, 
purple, and white, and blue, Which flung from its bells a 
sweet peal anew. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. iv. Convent 
Hirschau 74 A delicious fragrance . . as of hyacinths. 1859 
Tennyson Guinevere 386 Sheets of hyacinth That seem'd 
the heavens upbreaking thro' the earth. 1882 Garden rx 
Feb. 90/1 Spare bulbs of Grape Hyacinths.. might be natu- 
ralised in the Grass. 1897 Daily Nnvs 30 June 8/1 Sir 
Herbert Maxwell objects to the southron use of the name 
bluebells, as applied to the flowers that he prefers to call 
wood hyacinths. 1897 H. J. Webber in Bulletin U.S.Dcp. 
Agric ., Bot. No. 18 (title) The Water Hyacinth, and its 
relation to navigation in Florida. 

a fig. {pi-). Hyacinthine locks. (See Hta- 
CIKTHINE 1 .) 

1768 Sir W.. Jones Solima 5 m Poems, etc. (1777) 1 The 
fragrant hyacinths of Azza’s hair. 

a. A purplish blue colour resembling that of 
a common variety of the flower (see b). 

1891 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/8 The new spring colour is 
called ‘hyacinth’ and is exactly that of the purple-blue 
hyacinth. 

3 . A bird ; a kind of water-hen with purple 
plumage, as the genera lonontis and Porphyrio. 

4 . attrib . and Comb,, as hyacinth-like adj. ; 
hyacinth-glass, a glass vessel for the water-culture 
of a hyacinth-bulb ; hyacinth-stone = sense 1. 

*836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos ix, The hyacinth -glasses in jbe 
parlour-window, a 1849 Mangan Poems (1859) 61 A price 
less hyacinth -stone. 1859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands ( 1866) 

71 Delicate white blossoms . . arrayed in a hyacinlhjike 
form. 1887 Pall Malt G. xs Oct. 11/1 In 1730 the hyacinth 
trade experienced its greatest prosperity. 

b. esp. in reference to the reddish-orange colour 
of the gem (I b), or the blue or purple colour of 
the flower (2). 

1694 Salmon Bates * Disp. f 1 7 13) 381/r The Odoriferous 
yellow or Hyacinth Oil. 1796 Kirwan Eletn. Min. (ed. 2) 

I. 29 Hyacinth red — high red with a shade of brown. 1876 
Ouida Winter City x. 299 The hyacinth-hued hiUs. xo^S 
Daily News 9 Apr. 6/3 The favourite co!our..the bvacmtn 
blue, so called by the milliners, notwithstanding the tact 
that it is more mauve than blue. _ , 

Hyacinthian (hniiasi-njilan), a. [U* hya- 
cinth-us +■ -IAN.] Of or pertaining to the hyacinth 
(sense 1 or 2), hyacinthine. 

17x4 E us den Cri. of Love in Steele s Foe. 

Proud Columns.. That hewn from Aprofu- 

amc 1704 Mrs. A. M. Bennett I- 5 ■ Vtheir 

ston of white waving locks .. rrw j them o\er. 

hyacinthian beauty, before 
1858 Caswall Poems 93 Hyacinthian blue. 

Hyacintiine (bM,5srnNn,£.n!, «. Also 7 b 
•in. [ad. L. hyacinthin us, a Gr. tWix-or. f. 
laxtvGos Hyacinth : eee-iNK-J . . * . 

1 Of the colour ot a hyacinth (either th_ gem (i a) 
or the flower). (Chiefly ns a poetic or rhelonca! 



HYADES. 


epithet of hair, after Horn. Od. vi. 251, tes vaKtv- 
BivasavOti ojioiat,* locks like the hyacinthine flower’, 
which in the next line seem to be compared to gold.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hyacinthine, of Violet or Purple 
colour. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 301 Hyacinthin locks Kound 
from his parted forelock manly hung Clustring. 2725 Pope 
Odyss. vi. 274 His hyacinthine locks descend in wavy curls. 
2791 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 363 Argentine 
flowers of antimony, hyacinthine glass of antimony. 2863 
Cates Hat. iv.(x£64)SoThe splendid Hyacinthine 

Macaw {Macrocercus Hy acini Ilians') . . is entirely of a soft 
hyacinthine blue colour, except round the eyes. 2874 
Lowell Agassiz Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. 112 Shaking with 
burly mirth his hyacinthine hair. 2874 H. D. Westropp 
Man. Precious Stones 74 Many fine engravings, and also 
camei, occur in the essonite, and the ^hyacinthine garnet. 
/hid. 93 The hyacinthine sard is . . a rich .. variety of this 
stone which possesses the orange-red tint. 

2 . Of, made of, or adorned with hyacinths. 

2675 Hordes Odyssey (1677) 73 From his hair the colour 
gray she [Pallas] took, And made it like the hyacinthine 
flower. 2760 Fawkes tr. Anacreon xlii. (R.), With hya- 
cinthine chaplet crown’d. 2791 Cowper Odyssey vi. 286 
His curling locks like hyacinthine flowers. 2822 *B. Corn- 
wall’ Sonn. to Skylark, Hyacinthine bowers. 

3 . Like the boy Hyacinthus of Greek mythology. 

2847 Emerson Poems, Threnody, The hyacinthine boy, for 
whom Mom well might break and April bloom. 

|| Hyades (h3radfz),j<5 pi. Astron. Rarelyangli- 
cized Hyads. [a. Gr. vdSfy, fem. pi., in popular 
etymology connected with vuv to rain (their heliacal 
rising being supposed to prognosticate rain), but 
perhaps f. vr, vos swine, the L. name being suculx 
little pigs. With the anglicized Hyads cf. F. 
Hyades.) A group of stars near the Pleiades, in 
the head of the constellation Taurus, the chief of 
which is the bright red star Aldebaran. 
i3<piTREvistiBarth.DeP. R.xiu. xxv.(Bodl. MS.), Hyades 
..bene reyny sterres. For in Jjc risynge of them failed moche 
rayne. 2513 Douglas Asneis in. yitt. 21 Of every sterne 
the twinkilfing notis he . . Arthuris huyfe, and Hyades. 
2587 Golding De Mornay xiii. 192 The Pleiads and Hiads 
make the Seasons, the Dogstarre maketh the heat of the 
Sommer. 2637 He wood Royal Ship 27 Shining like five 
of the seven Hyades. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 204/2 
Aldebaran and the Hyades form the forehead and eye. 
1854 Keightley MythoL A tic. Greece (ed. 3) 413 The 
Pleiads, Hyads, and Orion’s strength. 

Hyaena, variant of Hyena. 

SI Hya-liya (hai-a^si-a). [Native name.] The 
Cow-tree of British Guiana ( Tabernxmontana 
iifi/is ) : see Cow-tree 2. 

j8+* Penny Cycl. XX11I. 494/r The milk-tree, or Hya-hya 
of Demerara. a 188, Sir R. Christ is on- A utebiog. (1885) I. 
390, 1 examined in 1830 the juice obtained by incision into 
the trunk of the Hya-hya tree. 

Hyalescent (haiialesent), a. [f. Gr. vaX-os 
glass + -ESCKNT.] Becoming hyaline or glassy. 
So Hyalo'aoonce, the process of becoming or 
condition of being hyaline. 

1864 Webster, Hynlescence . 

Hyalin (hai'aliit). [f. Gr. naA-os glass (see 
next) + -in.] a. Physiol. ' The pellucid point 
which is the first stage of developement of the 
nucleolus of Schleiden ' (Mayne). 1 ). Path. Reck- 
linghausen's term for the translucent substance 
found in tubercle ; called by Langhans ‘ canalised 
fibrin* {Syd. Soc. Lex.), c. An opalescent sub- 
stance resembling chitin, which is the chief con- 
stituent of the wall of a hydatid cyst. (So called 
by Iloppe-Scylcr.) 

184 4 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hyaline (bai’alin, -ain), a. and sb. fad. L. 
hyalin -us, a. Gr. vdAiror of glass or crystal, f. uaAor, 
v<Aor glass (said to be originally an Egyptian word). 
Cf. F. hyalin (OF. ialin).'] 

A. adj. Resembling glass, transparent as glass, 
glassy, crystalline, vitreous. (Chiefly technical.') 

Hyaline cartilage, ordinary cartilage, as distinguished 
from fibro-cartiiage or other varieties. Hyaline degenera- 
tion, a form of degeneration of various tissues in which 
they assume a glassy appearance. 

nx65t Holyjuv Juvenal { 1673) 274 Sprinkled over with 
hyaline or glass-colour d dust. 1791 K. Darwin Pot. Card. 
1. 117 As lielow she braids her hyaline hair. 1828 Stark 
El on. Hat. /list. II. xiS Body oblong, depressed, .tunic 
whitish, hyaline. 1855 Holden Hunt. Ostrol. fiE/E) 24 
The., skeleton of the foetus.. consists at first of hyaline 
cartilage. 1867 H. Macmillan Pi lie Teach, ii. (1870) 30 
Like the hyaline pavement which John saw in vision. xRSo 
W. B. CAXfKJfTi'Hin 19/A Cent. April 6t3 Near the surface 
of the water.. the inter-spaces (of theicelterg) lose their dead 
whiteness and become hyaline or bluish. 1897 Allbutt 
Syst. Med. II. 658 These hyaline or hyaloid degenerations 
are found. .in aged dogs. 

B. sb. 1 . * A sen of glass like unto crystal ’ 
(flaAcurira haKirij, Rev. iv. 6) ; hcncc a poetic term 
for the smooth sea, the dear sky, or any transparent 
substance. 

1667 Milton P. L. vit. 619 On the cleer Hyaline, the 
Classic Sea. 1817 Montgomery /W#Y*« hi. 1. 162 Through 
the clear hyaline the Ship cf Heaven Came sailing. 1876 
M.Coixixs Pr. Midtt. /**.!/. II. 1'ref, I’oem i£6 Like halcyon 
brooding on the hyaline. 287$ Blackwore Crifft II. xtv. 
215 Meadowy .. fluttered with the pearly hyaline of dew. 

2 . Anat. and Uhl. a. The Hyaloid membrane 
of the eve. b. Hyaline cartilage (see A), c. 
Hyaloplasm. 
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HYBBID. 


2864 Webster, Hyaline ,.. the pellucid substance in cells 
in process of development. 

Ii Hyalino’sis. Path. [See -osis.] Hyaline 
degeneration : see Hyaline a. 

1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 325 Hyaloid degenera- 
tion, or hyalin osts. • 

Hyalite (hai’alsit). Min. [f. Gr. ua\-or glass 
'4- -1XE (F. hyalite ) : named by Werner 1794.] A 
colourless variety of opal, occurring in globular 
concretions. 

2794 Kir wan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 297 Hyalite, Muller’s 
Glass, of the Germans. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 
I. i. 36 Known by the names of volcanic glass, glass of 
Muller, or hyalite. 2868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 201 Hyalite 
occurs in amygdaloid. 

(I Hyalitis (hsijalartis). Path. [f. Gr. va\-os 
glass + -ITIS.J Inflammation of the vitreous humour 
of the eye. 

2847 in Craig. 1875 H. Walton Vis. Eye (ed. 3) 975 
Hyalitis is not excited by wounds. 

Hyalo- (haijalo), combining form of Gr. vaX-os 
glass, used in various modem terms, chiefly scientific 
and technical : as Hyalo clast (-klast) nonce-wd. 
[after iconoclast ], a glass-breaker. Hyalograph 
(-graf) [Gr. -ypa<pos that writes], ‘ an instrument 
for etching on a transparent surface * ; so Hyalo- 
gpraphy (-p'gTafi) [Gr. -ypcupia writing], ‘the art of 
•writing or engraving on glass* (Webster 1864). 
*fHyalo , melan(e, Min. [Gr. black], a name 

formerly given to glassy varieties of basalt. Hyalo- 
micte (-mikt), Min. [Fr. hycilomicte , f. Gr. pitcr or 
mixed], a mixture of quartz and mica, of granulated 
texture. Hyalophane (-feta), Min. [Gr. -<pavijs 
appearing], a barium feldspar, found in transparent 
crystals. Hyaloplasm (-plaez’m), Biol. [Gr. 
7 rXaafia moulding, formation], transparent homo- 
geneous protoplasm ; hence Hyalopla’smic <7., 
pertaining to or of the nature of hyaloplasm. 
Hyalopterous (-p ptems), a. Entom. [Gr. mepov 
•wing], having transparent wings (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hyalosiderite (-si'deroit), Min. [Gr. 
aidTjplrrjs of iron : see Siderite], a very ferruginous 
variety of chrysolite, occurring in large glassy 
crystals. Hyalospermous (-spaumas), a. Bot. [Gr. 
arrippa seed], having transparent seeds (Mayne 
1854). Hyaloteklte (-trkait), Min. [Gr. tt]kciv 
to melt: see -ite], a silicate of lead with barium 
and calcium, which fuses to a clear glass, f Hyalo- 
type (see qnot.). 

28. . Moore Devil among Schol. 106 That redoubted 
*Hyaloclast, Who still contrived, by dint of throttle. 
Where’er he went to crack a boitle 1 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks xi. 299 He subdivides them into tachylites, or those 
which are soluble in acids, and *hyalomelanes or those 
which are insoluble in acids. 2853 Til. Ross Humboldt's 
Trav. III. xxv. 65 Analogous to the stanniferous granites, 
the “hyalomictes, and the pegmatites. 28 55 Atner. JrtiL 
Sc. Ser. 11. XIX. 362 *Hyalophan ..occurs, .in the dolo- 
mite of the Binnen valley. 2868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 346 
Hyalophane ; .fuses with difficulty to a blebby glass. 1886 
Dallinger in Jml. R. Microsc. See. Apr. 199 A distinct 
granular condition becomes apparent in what was the homo- 
geneous 'hyaloplasm. 2824 Phil. Mag. LXIII. 182 •Hyalo- 
siderite occurs for the most part in crystals. 2851 R. Hunt 
P/tot pgr. ix. toe Specimens, which they term *Hyalotypes. 
These are positive pictures, copied on glass from negatives 
obtained upon the same material. Their peculiarity is the 
adaptation of them for magic-lantern slides. 

Hyaloid (hai-aloid), a. and sb. [a. F. hyaloide , 
or ad. L. ), lyaloides , a. Gr. va\ou&js like glass, 
glassy, f. CaAor glass : see Hyaline.] 

A. adj. (Chiefly Anal.) a. Glassy, hyaline. 
Hyaloid coat or membrane , a thin transparent 
membrane enveloping the vitreous humour of the 
eye. Hyaloid body, humour , substance : names for 
the vitreous humour (Syd. Soc. Lex.), b. Con- 
nected with the hyaloid membrane, as hyaloid 
artery , canal , vein (ibid.). 

2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 306/1 The outer capsule formed 
by the hyaloid membrane, /bid. 553/1 The hyaloid coat . . 
is perfectly transparent. 1838 Penny Cycl . A. 139/1 There 
can be no doubt that the vitreous humour is secreted by the 
surfaces of the hyaloid cells. ^ 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Anim. viii. 527 Covered by a thick hyaloid membrane. 

B. sb. 

1 . Anat. The hyaloid membrane : see A. a. 

(1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2025 The t/yalocides, which in- 

velopcs the Vitreous humour, is j>erfectly transparent.] 
1B3B Penny CyA. X. 138./^ The pigment left by the ciliary 
body, which . . rests upon that portion of the surface of the 
hyaloid. 2869 Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 272/3 Beyond this hyaloid 
.. is the retina. 

2. t Hyaline b. 

1844 Blackzy. Mag. LVJ. 3t A picturesque rock, im- 
mersed up to its shoulders in a green hyaloid. 

II Hyoloiditis (-artis). [f. prec. + -ms.] 
Inflammation of the hyaloid membrane. 

1854 in Mayne lire fee. Lex. 

J! Hyalonema (hai,almrma). [mod.L., I. Gr. 
foAo-t plais + i-ij/ia thread.] The glass-rope sponge, 
which roots itself to the sen-bed by a long stem 
twisted of fine siliceous threads. Hence Hyalo- 
nemid, a sjionge of this family (JJyalcnemidx). 


iSss Kingsley Glnucm (i8;B) 56 The Hyabn~i. 
glass-rope sponges. 1876 Btmdtn's Anim . ramiZTt ? 
the sea of Japan is found a very it mailable srcn-. 
rally known by the name of Hyalonema. • 

Hyalose (hat-aldns). than. [f. as Hiaidu 
-ose.] A dextro-rotatory sc gar obtained fren / 
hyalin of a hydatid cyst. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hybern-, incorrect spelling of Hibeex-. 

Hyblffian (hsiblran), a. Also Hyblean. ff 
L. HybU-us (f . Hybla, Gr. + Qfor 
pertaining to the town of Hybla in Sicily, celebratH 
for the honey produced on the neighbouring hair 
hence poet., honied, sweet, mellifluous. 

2614 T. Adams DcvHs Banquet 17 Not the 
Nectar of heauen, whereof, he that drinkes, shall rPer 
thirst agairie. 2682 Tate Abs. <5- A chit. 11. 1153 Thnr£~ 
and busy as Hyblamn swarms. 2742 Young St . ‘ ft . 1 1 
536 From friendship . . The Wise extract F.arth’j 
Hyblean Bliss. 1880 Swinburne Study Slabs, joi 
and Hyblasan eloquence I 

Hyblan thsi-blan), a. rare ” 1 . =prec. 

2856 Mrs. Browning A sir. Leigh v, 190 She'll hurt}* 
softest hum of Hyblan bee. 

Hyboclont (hi-bedgnt), sb. and a. [f. Gr. Hr. 
hump, iJ 3 of hump-backed + o 5 our, lion- tooth.] 

A. sb. A shark of the extinct genus Hyhins o: 
family Ilybodojitidcv, ivjth conical compressed teeth. 

2847 Carpenter Zool. § 589 Intermediate between there 
[Cestracionts] and the ordinarj’ Sharks was another furilr, 
to which the name of Hybodonts has been given, iSa 
Dana Man. Geol. 27S note. 1877 Le Conte Elcx.Gr:!. 
(1879) 388. 

B. adj. Belonging to this family of fishes. 

2872 Nicholson Palzotit . 339 The teeth are of*bii< 

called the ‘Hybodont 1 form, having a general ccciol 
shape. 

Hybrid (hsi’brid, hi'brid), sb. ami a . Also 7 
hi-, hybride. [f. L. hybrida , more correctly h* 
brida ( ibrida ), offspring of a tame sow acd wild 
boar ; hence, of human parents of different races, 
half-breed. Cf. F. hybride (1798 in Hatz.-I)ana). 
^ A few examples of this word occur early in 17th c; hi 
it was scarcely in use till the 19th. The only rcember « 
the group given by Johnson is Hybridous <1.; Ash i*v 


Jml . . 

A. sb. 

1 . The offspring of two animals or plants 01 
different species, or (less strictly) varieties; ahai- 
breed, cross-breed, or mongrel. 

Reciprocal hybrids , hybrids produced from the sar.« 
two species A and B, where in the one case A n 
B female, in the other B is male and A female; cf.v-< 
mule and the hinny. . • • it \ 

a. of animals. (In 1 7U1 c. only as in onginal Lj 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 231 There is no creature mcertfei 

so soon with wild of the kind, as doth swine t and «n;y 
such hogs in old time they called Hybrides,as a rpn»o- 
say, halfe wild. 2623 Cockeram, Hibrule ,a Hc*S 
betweene a wilde Boare and a tame Sow. 181 5 "” 5TI 1 
Hybrid , a mongrel or mule ; an animal or plant, P ro rF * 
from the mixture of two species. *851 D. ynisoHtn- 
Ann. (1863) II. iv. ii. 232 Grotesque hybrids r*a*'ffp 
half-beast. 2859 Darwin Orig. S/ec. i. s6 The n>v • 
or mongrels from between all the breeds of the pije*. 
perfectly fertile. 186* Huxley Led. If dp. i ” . 
There is a great difference between ‘Mongrels " 

crosses between distinct races and ‘hybrids la- 
crosses between distinct species. 

b. of human beings. . . . . 

2630 B. Jonson A T ew Inn u. ii, She’s a "dd 

sir, and a hybride. 1E61 J. CrawiUrd m Tram, aj- * • * 
(N.S.) I. 357 At the best we (English] are but 
yet, probably, not the worse for that 1878 bos •- * 
Carthage 434 Negroes from the Soudan, not sue 
. .hybrids as you see in Oxford Street.. but real do ■ t 
Negroes halfnaked, black as ebony. 

c. of plants. ... *», v 

[2788 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. fed. 4) Gloss., ///■ rn *Vy crr ; 

tard, a monstrous Production of two iJ ants 01 _ 
Species.] 2828 (sec a], 2845 Linoley Sen. Pci- o 
267 No hybrids but such as are of a Ft fM- 

character can be perpetuated with certamty. » 4 P r- 
ter Libr. Pract . Agric. (ed. 4) II. 358 Swedes arc C . t ; 5| 
sown first. Hybrids., are usually sown next. »r jjj 
turnips the last. 2867 Darwin in Lye ff j-n^Urd, h 
306 The common Oxlip found everywhere .. ' .* 

certainly a hybrid between the primrose ana co # 

2 . transf. and Jig. Anything derived fto ^ ^ 

gcncous sources, or composed of diffcien* * ^ 
congruous elements; in Philol. a compos ^ 
formed of elements belonging to different jang^***, ^ 

2B50 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. 213 A/r«« 
compounds, .favours the multiplication of yts jj_ 
que hybrids. 2860 Darwin in Life A *• y ‘‘ d 

1 w-iU tell you what you arc, a hybrid, a con p» ^ 
lawyer, poet, naturalist, and theologian - \ 

Jud. Giiynne II. vii. 163 A remarkable «> 
a frank .. bumpkin, and a ti'-ed up exjtu !'»»£■ 

Eng. Accid. 39 Sometimes we find Lnguy* .j f 
elements con»i»ounded. These are 7* 

V. Hall Tw Trifles zS ll.e ancient f 

endured set entities or scientists , a* ft new 1 

1 . Produced by the inter-breeding of 
species or varieties of animals or plants, - * 
cross-bred, half-bred. . , ./#***'’- 

1775 Ash, Hybrid, begotten bet wept ^ 
tjHrcies, produced from plant* cf di-.cie 
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HYBRIDAL. 

Darwin Bot. Gard. 349 note. Many hybrid plants de- 
scribed. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. A mnsem. 47 These 
hybrid, or mule productions. 1B57 Darwin in Life <5- Lett. 
(1887) II. 96, I think there is rather better evidence on 
the sterility of hybrid animals than you seem to admit. 
1865 PaLgrave Arabia II. 2x1 The town inhabitants .. 
are at present a very hybrid race, yet fused into a general 
. . type. 

2. /rafts/, and fig. Derived from heterogeneous or 
incongruous sources ; having a mixed character ; 
composed of two diverse elements ; mongrel. 

Hybrid bill , a bill in Parliament combining the character- 
istics of a public and prh’ate. bill, which is referred to a 
hybrid committee, i.e. a committee nominated partly {as in 
a public bill) by the House of Commons and partly (as in 
a private bill) by the Committee of Selection. 

a 17x6 South Serttt. (1737) V. xii. 118 As Saint Paul.. did 
[deal] with those judaizing hybrid Christians. 3805 Med. 
Jml. XIV. 307 Incomplete^vaccination. .again followed by 
a sort of hybrid result or modified vnriolze. 1837-9 Hal- 
lam Hist. Lit. I. i. i. § 87. 79 The historians use a hybrid 
jargon intermixed with modem words. 1859 Erskine May 
Law of Pari. (ed. 4) xxiv, 613 Established by a public bill, 
brought in by the government, but otherwise treated as 
a private or ‘hybrid’ bill. .1864 Bowen Logic v. 120 As 
well executed as such a hybrid scheme can be. 1887 Skeat 
Princ. Eng. Eiymol. I. 430 English abounds with Hybrid 
compounds, .words made up from different languages. x888 
Bryce Amer. Comvtw. I. xiii. 183 note, In England.. 
Hybrid committees are appointed partly by the House and 
partly by the Committee of Selection. 1893 May’s Law of 
Pari. (ed. 10) 444 Public bills which affect private rights., 
are termed in practice ‘hybrid bills'. 

So + Hybridal, + Hybridan adjs. = Hybrid a. 
1623 Cockeram, Hybridan , whose parents are of diuers 
and sundry Nations. x8ot T. Jf.fff.rson Writ. (ed. Ford) 
VIII. 16, I am persuaded the squash, .is a hybridal plant. 
Hybridation (-Jijbn). [a. F. hybridation , f. 
hybrids Hybrid : see - ation.] = Hybridization. 

1879 tr. De QuatrcJ ages' Hum. Spec. 69 Finally, crossing 
between species, or hybridation, is extremely exceptional 
among plants and animals when left to themselves. x88z 
American V. 88 The rejection of the theory of hybridation 
advocated by some ostreiculturists. 

Hybridism (harbridiz’m, hi'b-). [f. Hybrid 
■4- -isu ; cf. F. hybridisme .] 

1. The fact or condition of being hybrid ; the 
hybrid condition in plants or animals as a biological 
phenomenon. 

1846 in Worcester. 1857 Darwin in Life <$• Lett. (1887) 
II. no, I have now been three whole months on one chap- 
ter [of ‘ Origin of Species’] on Hybridism. 1862 Huxley 
Led. Wrkg. Men 147 Here are the phenomena of Hy- 
bridism staring you in the face. 

■ b. The production of hybrids ; cross-breeding. 

1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. x. (1858) 369 Recourse is had to 
hybridism, when a wild insipid fruit may be possibly im- 
proved. 1863 Dicey Federal St. I. 208 It is, in fact, the 
instinct of self-preservation, which revolts at hybridism. 
1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. Pref. (1884) 13 
Inappropriate hybridism is checked by the Law of Sterility. 

2. Philol. The formation of a word from elements 
belonging to different languages. 

1862 Latham ‘Eng. Lang. (ed. 5)480 In seamstress and 
songstress we find instances of hybridism. 

Hybridist, [f. as prec. + -ist.] = Hybridizer. 
1849 Florist 223 By the acquisition of this species, a new 
field for the hybridist is thrown open, 1830 Ibid. 80 Of late 
the skill of hybridists has been misdirected to the production 
of size of blossom and novelty of colour. 1882 Garden 25 Feb. 
123/1 Old Hybridisers had not, however, the material to 
work upon which modern Hybridists possess. 

Hybridity (haibrrdlti, hib-). [f. as prec. + 
-ity : cf. F. hybriditt. ] Hybrid condition. 

1837 Darwin in Life <$• Lett. (1887) II. 8 It would lead to 
closest examination of hybridity. 1842 Prichard Nat. 
Hist. Man 12 Briefly surveying the phenomena of hybri- 
dity. 1890 Stuart Glennie in Nature 2 Oct., The Aryan 
languages present such indications of hybridity as would 
correspond with such racial intermixture. 

Hybridizable, a. [f. as next + -able.] 
Capable of hybridization. 

a 1864 J. D. Hooker (W.), Hybridizable genera are rarer 
than is generally supposed. 1871 W. T. Dyer in Jrttl. 
Bot. IX. 304 Willows are hybridizable. 1893 Romanes 
Let. in Li/e iv. (1895) 332 Its constituent species being 
freely hybridisable. 

Hyfbridiza*tion. [f. Hybridize + -ation.] 
The formation of hybrids ; cross-breeding between 
parents of different species. 

1851 Illnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 205 In the hybridization 
of plants experiments are always of much interest. 1883 
G. Allen in Lottgm. Mag. July 314 The possibility of fertile 
hybridisation in such a manner shows that the plants have 
not long diverged from the common central stock. 

Hybridize (harbridoiz, hib-), v. [f. Hybrid 
+ -IZE,] 

1. (ratts. To subject (species or varieties of plants 
or animals) to cross-breeding; to cause to inter- 
breed and thus to produce hybrids. 

184s Florist's frill. 258 Suited to the purposes of hybridi- 
sing. 1849 Florist 201 This [sameness] led enterprising 
cultivators to hybridise the sorts they possessed. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. lx. (1872) 249 Hybridised embryos 
probably often perish in like manner. x86i Delamer 
FI. Gard. 53 The produce therefrom [a large bed] is 
completely hybridized by the agency of the wind and of 
bees. 

b. To form or construct (words) in a hybrid 
manner {Cent. Diet.). 

2. ititr. a. To produce a hybrid or hybrids 
between two distinct species or varieties. 

Vol. V. 


1853 Blachw. Mag. LXXIII. 13V He grafted, and budded, 
and hybridised, and experimented. 1885 Manclt. Exam. 
23 Feb. 5/4 His attempts to hybridise with the other 
tuberous species have failed. 

b. Of an animal or plant : To produce hybrid 
offspring by crossing with another species or 
variety ; to cross or interbreed. 

1862 Proc. Amer. Phil. See. IX. 1x9 [Sorghum] Its 
disposition to hybridize with broom-corn. 1880 Chamb. 
Encycl. s.v. Canary , The canary hybridizes readily with 
some other species of finch. 

Hybridizer, [f. prec. + -er*.] One who 
produces hybrids by crossing different species or 
varieties of animals or plants. 

1849 Florist 223 These difficulties, .every hybridiser must 
make up his mind to encounter and surmount. 1859 Dar- 
win Orig . Spec. iv. (1872)76 Every hybridizer knows how 
unfavourable exposure to wet is to the fertilisation of 
a flower. 1882 [see Hybridist]. 

Hybridous, «. Now rare or Obs. [f. L. 
hybrida + -ous. (The only word of the group 
in Johnson.)] = Hybrid a. ; of hybrid character. 

1691 Ray Creation u. (1692)69 Why such different Species 
should not only mingle together, but also generate an 
Animal, and yet that that hybridous Production should 
not again generate, and so a new Race be carried on. 2714 
L. Milbourne Traitors Rcw. Pref., The phrase was 
hybridous, and therefore inelegant. 2771 Misc. in Ann. 
Reg » 172/2 Botanists have produced hybridous plants. 
2794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 390 It proved to be 
a hybridous plant or mule. . 1803 S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. 
Lang. 192 Elizabeth R., which is a glaring hybridous mix- 
ture of English and Latin. 1885 W. M c Donald in N.Amer. 
Rev. Sept. 290 No hybridous architecture. 

Hyce, Hycht, obs. ff. Hoise, Height. Hyd: 
see Hide sb. l and vl Hydage, obs. f. Hidage. 
Hydantoic (haidrent^Wk), a. Chern. [Arbi- 
trary formation from Gr. vd-cvp water + (All)an- 
toic.] = Glycoluric. So Hydantoate (hoidre'n- 
to u ,<?t) [see -ate* 1 c]; Hyda-ntoin= Glycolylurea. 

x866 Odling A nint . Chem. 127 Schlieper added the leuco- 
turic, allituric, dilituric, hydantoic, hydurilic, and allanturic 
or Iantanuric acids. Ibid. 135 Hydantoine. 7872 Watts 
Did. Chem. VI. 702 Hydantoic acid, .crystallizes in large, 
transparent, colourless, .prisms. Ibid., All the hydantoates 
. . are easily soluble in water. Ibid., The hydantoln 
separates in^colourless specular crystals. 

Hydatic (haidartik), a. [ad. Gr. vBaritc-6s 
■watery, f. uScxt- water. Cf. F. hydatigue.'] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a hydatid ; watery. 
So + Hyda tical a. 

17x0 Douglas in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 34 A large hy- 
datical or watery Tumor. 2872 Peaslee Ovar. Tumours 
42 The hydatic [cyst], with contents dear as spring water. 

Hydatid (hordatid,hrd-), j5.(tz.) Path. Chiefly 
in pi. ; formerly in Lat. form hydatides (hidar- 
tidfz). [ad. Gr. vSarts, vSanS- a drop of water, 
watery vesicle. Cf. F. hydatide. ] A cyst con- 
taining a clear watery fluid, occurring as a morbid 
formation in the tissues of animal bodies ; esp. one 
formed by and containing the larva of a tapeworm ; 
hence, the larva of a tapeworm (esp. of Tseiiia \ 
echinococcus ) in its encysted state. 

a. 1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 284 Some, .by no means will 
admit of Egs, but will have them all to be Hydatides. 1687 
Ibid. XVI. 506 That Hydatides often met with in morbid 
Animal Bodies, are a Species of Worms, or Imperfect 
Animals. 1762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 91 A great 
quantity of Hydatides, or small connected Bladders of 
clear water. 

0. 1782 H. Watson in Med. Commun. I. 90 The kidnics 
were, .filled with hydatids. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoom (1801) 
III. 236 Calves, which have an hydatide with insects in- 
closed in it in the frontal sinus. 1851 H. Stephens Bk.Farvt 
(ed. 2) II. 163/1 The disease [‘the sturdy’] is caused by a 
living animal in the brain, the Many-headed hydatid. 1880 
Mac CormAC Antisept. Surg. 218 An operation planned 
and carried out . . for the radical cure of cases of hydatid 
of the liver. 

b. Hydatid of Morgagni, a small body of which 
one or more are often found attached to the epi- 
didymis or to the Fallopian tube; formerly sup- 
posed to be a hydatid, now generally held to be 
the remnant of the Mullerian duct. 

18 86 in Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Morgagni. _ 

33. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to hydatids ; 
of the nature of a hydatid ; containing or affected 
with hydatids. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 203 The 
hydatid tumour of the breast, .so named from its containing 
cysts of the nature of hydatids. 2829 Sir A. Cooper Illust. 
Dis. Breast 1. iii. 20 On the Hydatid Disease of the Breast. 
The term Hydatid might be applied to every watery tumour, 
and it may therefore here with propriety be employed. 184s 
Budd Dis. Liver 342 The hydatid cyst. 1861 Hulme tr. 
Moquin- Tandon u, vn. xiii. 391 The old writers gave them 
the name of Hydatids, or Hydatid Worms. 1897 Allbutt 
Syst. Med. II. 1 1 16 One hydatid patient for every sixty-five 
admitted. Ibid. 1134 Percussion seldom yields the hydatid 
thrill. 

Hence Hydatr diform (also contr. Hydatiform) 
[cf. F. hydatiformc\ a., having the form or character 
of a hydatid ; Hydati'dinous a., of the nature of 
a hydatid ; containing hydatids ; Hydati'genotLS 
a., producing hydatids. 

2860 Tanner Pregnancy v. 23S Vesicular or '•hydatidiform 
disease of the chorion. 1855 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 

7S Solid tumours.. are found Imbedded in the mass, and 
occasionally, but very rarely, it is ^hydati'dinous. 1854 


Mayne Expos. Lex.* Hydatiform. 1876 Harley Mat. Med \ 
(ed. 6) 36S Hydatiform and polypoid tumors of the uterus. 
2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Hydatigenous. 1889 J. M, 
Duncan Led. Dis. Wont, vit, (ed. 4) 37 Hydatigenous 
degeneration of the ovum is an objectionable name. ‘ 

Hydatism . (hai-datiz’m,hi-d-). Med. [ad. Gr. 
vhaTiap-os, f. to be watery, f. iSar- water. 

Cf. F. hydatisme .] A sound produced by motion 
of effused fluid in a cavity of the body. 

*753 in Chambers Cycl. 1R47 in Craig. 1854 in 

Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hydatoid (hordatoid, hrd-), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. hydalotdes, a. Gr. uSaroeiS-ijy like water, 
watery (f. vSaro- water + cfooy form) ; tJ vdaroubt j 
the aqueous humour of the eye- Cf. F. hydatoide.'] 
a. adj . Resembling water, watery, aqueous, 
b. sb. The aqueous humour of the eye ; also, 
the investing membrane of the aqueous humour 
(Webster 1864 ). (Cf. Hyaloid.) 

[2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydatoides, the aqueous or 
watery Humour of the Eye.] 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hydatoid 
fluid, the aqueous humour of the eye. H. membrane , the 
membrane of Descemet. 

Hy-day-gies, hydegy : see Hay sbA 2. 
Hydd, obs. f. Hide sb. 1 Hydder, -ir, obs. ff. 
Hither. Hyde, obs. f. Hide; obs. pa. t. and 
pple. of Hie, Hydel, -les, hyddillis, hydles, 
var. Hidel, Hidels. Hyder, obs. f. Hither, 
Hydra. Hydious, obs. f. Hideous. 
Hydnoid(hi*dnoid),rf. Pot. [See-oro.] Resem- 
bling or allied to the genus Hydmim of fungi. 
Hydose, -ous, etc., obs. ff. Hideous. Hyd- 
our(e, Hydowse, var. Hidour, Hidous, Obs. 
Hydr-, the usual form of Hydro- bef. a vowel. 
Hydra (hoi'dra). Forms : a. 4-6 ydre, 5 
ydres, 6-7 hydre, hyder. fi. 4 idra, 6-7 hidra, 
6 - hydra, [a. L. hydra , a. Gr. vbpa, water-ser- 
pent ; spec, as in sense 1 . Some of the earlier forms 
are a. OF. idres, ydre (mod. F. hydre).] 

1. 1. Gr.Myth. The fabulous many-headed snake 
of the marshes of Lema, whose heads grew again 
as fast as they were cut off; said to have been 
at length killed by Hercules. 

a. C1374 Chaucer Boetk. iv. pr. vi. 104 (Camb. MS.) 
Whan o dowte is determyned and kut awey, ther wexen 
oother dowtes with-owte nowmbyr ryht as the heuedes 
wexen of ydre the serpent fat Ercules slowh. 1460 Cap- 
grave Citron. (Rolls) 33 The vir. [labour of Hercules], 
killyng of the grete serpent cleped Ydres. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xt. xix, How redoubted Hercules .. Fought 
with an ydre. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 23 Spring-headed 
Hydres ; and sea-sbouldring Whales. 

0 . 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P» R. xvrir. ix. (Bod!. MS.), 
Vdra is a serpente wij> many hedes..and it is seide that ^if 
one hed is smyte of Jree hedes growib a5en. 2596 Spenser 
F. Q. vi. xii. 32 Like the hell-borne Hydra, which they 
faine That great Alcides whilome overthretv. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. 11. iii. 208 Had I as many mouthes as Hs'dra, such an 
answer would stop them all. 2667 Milton P.L. 11. 628 
Worse Than Fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 
Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire. 1780 Harris 
Philol. Eng. Wks. (1841) 462 When Alexander the Great died, 
many tyrants, like many hydras, immediately sprung up. 
1879 Gladstone in Lib. Mag. I. No. 6. 663 The Eastern 
question has as many heads as the hydra. 


2. transf. and fig. A thing, person, or body of 
persons compared to the Lemasan hydra in its 
baneful or destructive character, its multifarious 
aspects, or the difficulty of its extirpation. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cciv. 215 The serpent Idre of enuy 
and false conspyracy, whiche euer burned in the harte of 
Edricus. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries ir. (1550) 1x8 b, That 
odyouse hydre and hisringe serpent of Rome. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud.Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 378 They minister life and 
nourishment.. to this monstrous Hydra of covetousnes and 
lucre. 1592 Daniel Sonn. Delia xv. (R.), And yet the hydra 
of my cares renews Still new born sorrows of her fresh 
disdain. 2726 Amherst Terra: Fil. ix. 41 The hydra is not 
to tie destroy’d, unless you strike off all the heads at once ; 
..if you were to_ turn out one jacobite head of a college, 
another as bad is ready to step in his room. 1809 Han. 
More Calebs I. 387 Selfishness.. is the hydra we are per- 
petually combating. 2850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) II. 
xii. 59 The hydra of revolt lay stunned and prostrate. 

3. A rhetorical term for any terrific serpent or 
reptile ; a 1 dragon \ 

_ 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) oSb, As greate honoure. . 
it was to Saint George that noble Captain e, to slea the 
great hydre or Dragon at Silena. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
vi. i. 467 The Deserts of Lybia have m them many ^Hydras. 
2851-78 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso iv. v, Hydras hiss, and 
Pythons whistling wail. 

4. A water-snake ; esp. one of the venomous sea- 
snakes of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

2608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 759 All Water-sclents, as 
well of the fresh, salt, and sweet waters may be called 
Hyders, or Snakes. 2814 Cary Dante , Inf. ix. 4* Around 
them greenest hydras twisting roll’d Their volumes. 2855 
Emerson Misc., Sov. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) HI- 374 ■ Her 
interiors are terrific, full of hydras and crocodiles. 

5. Astroti. An ancient southern constellation, 
represented as a water-snake or sca-^erpent. Us 
chief star is Alphard or Cor Hydra;, of the second 

m jsfJ'w 0 CGN S iN C ..AM Cl*s , r . 7 ATaMcofmRny 

notable feed Sletres with iheir longitude ..Bpdhua tn 
Hydra. 167. Moxos Tutcr Attrcn. rd. Hi dm, the 

Hydre 1B38 Pt:my Cyd. XII. 379/a Hydra, the V. alet- 
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tnalccf one of the old constellations. 1870 Proctor Other 
Worlds xit. 293 The very existence of such a stream as 
Eridanus or Hydra, .implies, .such a process of segregation. 

II. 6. Zool. (pi. usually hydra.) • A genus of 
Hydrozoa, consisting of fresh-water polyps of very 
simple structure', the body having the form of a 
cylindrical tube, with a mouth surrounded by a ring 
of tentacles with stinging thread-cells. 

The name was given to it by Linmeus(i756),in allusion to 
the fact that cutting it in pieces only multiplies its numbers. 

1798 F. Kanmacher G. Adams* Ess. Microscope (ed. 2) 
litle-p., An account of the . . singular properties of the Hydras 
and Vert ice 11 m. 3835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 609/1 The 

Hydra.. is the largest.. of the Fresh- water Polypi. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 1050^ If cut transversely into_ several 
segments, each will in time become a perfect animal, so 
that thirty or forty Hydrae may thus be produced by the 
section of one. i& 5 i J. R. Greeks Man. Anim. Ktngd., 
C orient. 20 The Hydra possesses a gelatinous, sub-cylindrical 
body, .having one end expanded into an adherent disc, or 
foot, a mouth being situated at its opposite extremity. 

b. The sexual bud or medusa of any hydroid 
hydrozoan; so called from its resemblance to an 
individual of the genus Hydra. 

z 85 s E. & A. Agassiz Seaside Stud. Nat. Mist. 23 The 
whole mass of the coral is porous and *he cavities occupied 
by the Hydrae are sunk perpendicularly to the surface 
within the rock. 

C, Hydra tuba : a larval or non-sexual form of 
hydroid in.cerlain Hydrozoa, of a trumpet-like form. 

1847 Sir T. G. Dalyf.ll Rare Animats Scott. 1 . 76 Hydra 
tuba, the Trumpet Polypus. # 1858 Huxley Oceanic Hy- 
drozoa 7 The like structure is observable in the ‘ Hydra 
tuba ’, the larval form of the Lucemarian Medusae. 1870 
H. A, Nicholson Man. Zool. I. xox The Hydra-tuba, as 
the young organism at this stage of its career has been 
termed by Sir J. G. Dalyell. x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 780 The non-sexual Hydroid form of the Acra- 
speda, the Scyphistoma or Hydra tula. 

III. 7 . allrib. and Comb. a. attrib. {a) in 
senses 1 and 2 : Of or belonging to a hydra, hydra- 
like ; having as many heads, or as difficult to extir- 
pate, as the Lemcean hydra. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (15S9) 430 Protectors 
of this Hydra Ignorance. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. ii. 38 
Whereon this Hydra-Sonne of Warns is borne. 1683 T. 
Hoy Agathocles r6 Poor Men ! our Fruitful Hydra- Ills 
encrease, For One Head Iost f an Hundred in the Place. 
x?o8 Ozf.ll tr. Bo it can's Lutnn vi. 113 Tyranny Erects her 
Hydra-head, 1742 Young Nt. Th. iv. 837 Dark Dsmons 
I discharge, and Hydra-stings. 1797 Mary Robinson Wal- 
sin ghaut I. 7 They are the hydra assailants which return 
with every hour. 1813 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary II. 444 
If there is a fight.. you will then hear what a hydra force 
sprouted out for the occasion. 

{b) in sense 6 : Belonging to or resembling the 
genus Hydra of polyps. 

1878 E, Clark Visit S. Arner. 45 This singular organism 
the physalia belongs to the hydra family, and is in every 
respect a jelly fish. x88o E. R. Lankester in Nature 
XXI. 4x3 The sperms from which a new generation of 
hydra-forms will spring. 

b. similative or parasynthetic, as hydra-headed , 
-kinded, - necked ndjs. ; also hydra-like adj. 

1589 Warner Alb. Fug. v. xxvili. 126 (Stanf.) Those 
Hydra-kinded warres. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , i. i. 35 Nor 
neuer Hidra-hcaded WiJfufnesse So soone did loose his 
Seat; and all at once; As in this King.. x6 66 Drydcn 
Ann. Mirab. eexlix, Hydra-like, the fire Lifts up his hun- 
dred heads to aim his way. 1798 Malthus Po/ul. (1878) 
50 This hydra -headed monster rose again after a few years. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 49 Fancying that they can 
cut off at a blow the Hydra-like rogueries of mankind. 

Hy dr acid (haidrarsid). Chem . [f. Hydr(o- d 
+ Acid, Cf. F. hydracide , and Hydro- acid.] A 
term applied to an acid containing hydrogen, to 
distinguish it from an oxyaeid , or oxacid, containing 
oxygen ; now csp. to the halogen acids, or simple 
compounds of hydrogen with chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, fluorine, or cyanogen. 

1826 Hf.nry Elem. Chem. 1 . 374 These results are calcu- 
lated on the supposition that hypo-phosphorous or per- 
phosphorous acid is a binary compound of oxygen and 
phosphorus; but it is doubtful whether it may not be 
.a triple compound of oxygen, phosphorus, and hydrogen, 
or a hydrnciu. 183* T. I*. Jo nils Convert. Chem. xxiii. axi 
There are several.. acids in which hydrogen performs the 
office once supposed to belong exclusively to oxvgen.. Acids 
of this kind are called hydradds. 1854 J. Scoffers in 
Orr'sCirc. Sc., Chem. 351 Hydrosulphuric add is the first 
hydrogen add, or h)dr-acid , that has., come under our 
notice. 1864-7* Watts Diet. Chem. II. 669 Amptre, in 
x 8 10, suggested that it (II Kj was a hydradd analogous to 
hydrochloric acid; and this .. was .. confirmed by Davy. 
1889 Muir & Mobley Watts' Did. Chem. II. 702/1 The 
name (hydracidj is more particularly applied when it is 
dcrired to distinguish between two classes of compounds of 
the same element,, .thus we sjy?ak of the oxy-adds and the 
hydradds of the halogen elements. 

b. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to a hydra cid. 
1854 J. Scon rus in Ciro. Sc., Chem. 35a The attempt to 
assimilate oxyaeid salts with the tjpe of hydradd salts. 

Hy dr acrylic (hatdr.lkri'Uk), a. Chem. [f. 
Hvirn'o- d -t Acrylic.] In Ifydraerylic acid 
C 3 1I«0 3 , a monobasic lactic acid, which exists as 
n thick uncrystaliizable syrup, and decomposes on 
heating into acrylic acid (C 3 U|0.) and water 
(H.O). Hence Hydracrylate, a salt of this acid. 

1^77 Watts /'err nr s' Organ. Ckem.'tzZ Kihene-lactic or 
hydracrjlic acid. Hid, ihc metallic Isjdracrylatcx are 
s-TyuaHj table. 


Hy dr adephagous (haidrade-fagos), a. Enlom. 
[f. raod.L. hydradefhaga (f. Gr. vborp, vbp- water 
4- abrjtpayos voracious : see Adephaga.] Belonging 
to the Hydradefhaga or aquatic carnivorous beetles. 

1840 Swainson & Shuckard Hist, ff Nat. Arrange m. 
Insects Ii. v. 195 Some few [predaceous beetles] . . live in 
fresh water; from which circumstance they have been 
named Hydrodephagous. 

■ 11 Hydreemia (hsidrPmija). Path. Also hy- 
dremia. [f. Hydr(o- b + Gr. -cu/ua (as in aveupla 
An. e 511 a), f; atfia blood. Cfl F. hydremic.'} A 
watery condition of the blood. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 308 In hydre- 
mia, the serum . . is usually transparent. 1880 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (ed. 5)62 Hydraemia or diminution of the solid 
ingredients of the plasma, especially the albumen, is also an 
element in most forms of anaemia. 

Hence Hydrramic, i-emlc, a of the nature of or 
affected with hydrcemia. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 541 Cachectic or hydncmjc 
dropsy. ^ 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II.' 729 The blood is 
hy anemic. 

Hydraform, erroneous var. of Hydriform. 
t Hydragogal (hoidrago" - gal), a. Ohs. [f. as 
HYDRAGOGUE + -AL.] 

1 . = Hydragogue a. 

x6sz French Vorkslt. Spa x. 91 Hiera picra, with Jollap, 
Mechoacan, or the like hydragogal medicaments. 

2 . Serving for the conveyance of water. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. C/tyne. 31 1 Driving up the waters 
..by hydragogal syphons. 

Hydragogic (h3idragp*d£ik), a. [f. Gr. vdpa- 
70 ry-or Hydragogue + -ic.] = Hydragogue a. 

ijix tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 179 The hydragogick 
Electuary. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 68 A purgative 
hydragogtc property. 

t Hydrago'gical, a. Ohs. ff. as prec. + -al.] 

1. = prec. 

1675 E. Wilson Spadacr. Dunelm. 83 You must .. use 
some hydragogical Medicine. 

2 . =Hyduagogal 2. 

3675 E. Wilson Sf>adacr. Dunelm. 31 The subterraneal 
correspondence this Lake hath with the Ocean through 
hydragogical conveyances. 

Hence Hydrag-o'gically adv in the manner of 
a hydragogue. 

CX700D. G. Harangues Quack Doct. 15 It afiecteth the 
Cure either Hypnotically, HydVotvcally . . Hydrogogically. 
Hydragogue (hsrdragpg), <z. and sb. [a. F. 
hydragogue , or ad. L. hydragog-us, ad. Gr. vfipa- 
ycoy- 6 ? conveying water, f. i >5 p- water (sec Hydro-) 
+ aye tv to lead ; vfipaycoya tpapfiana (Galen), medi- 
cines which remove water from the body.] 

A. adj. Of medicines; Having the property of 
removing accumulations of water or serum, or of 
causing watery evacuations. 

1638 Venner Ccwwrr in Via Recta (1650) 391 A fitting 
hydragog medicine to evacuate the reliques of the water. 
1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 104 An Hydragogue 
Draught. 3855 Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 222 Gamboge 
acts as a drastic and hydragogue purgative. 

33 . sb. A hydragogue medicine or drug. 

1658 Phillips s.v. Hydragogy, Hydragogucs are Medi- 
cines that are prepared to draw forth the Water from any 
Hydropicalpajts. 17*7-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., AH sudo- 
rific, aperitive, and diuretic medicines, are hydmgogues. 
1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 361 It was formerly 
employed as a hydragogue in passive dropsies. 

t Hy'dragogy. Obs. Also err on. hydro-, 
[ad. Gr. vdpayaryia the conveying of water (also, 
an aqueduct, canal, etc.) : see prec.] The convey- 
ance of water by an artificial channel or aqueduct. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. d j b, Hydragogie, demonstrated! 
the possible leading of Water .. from any head (being a 
Spring, standing, or running Water) to any other place. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in PjiiLLtrs. 

Hydral (hoi-dril), a. Bot. [f. Gr. vSap, iSp-, 
water + -al.] Epithet of Lindley’s alliance of 
Endogens containing Hydrocharidaccx and kindred 
orders of aquatic plants. 

. >866 Treas. Bot. 775 Naiadacear, a natural order. .belong- 
ing to Lindley’s hydral alliance of Endogens, consisting of 
plants living m fresh or salt water. 

Hydramide (hai-dramoid), Chem. [f. IIydr(o- 
d + Amide.] A tertiary diomide formed by the 
action of ammonia on certain aldehydes, chiefly 
aromatic, as benzoic aldehyde. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 178 The hydranudes are 
crystalline solids insoluble in water, .not possessing alkaline 
properties. Ibid., Some bydramides, e. g. hydro bcnramjde 
arid liydrosalicylamide, are decomposed by acids, yielding 
ammonia and the corresponding aldehydes. 

Hydramine (hoi-tlramain). Chem. [f.HTnn(o- 
d 4- A 5 IINE.] An oxethene base ; an amine con- 
taining hydroxyl substitution compounds of ethyl. 

1877 Waits Femmes' Organ.Chent.x27 Whencthene-oxide, 
C*H«0 . . is treated with aqueous ammonia, x, *, or 3jnole- 
cules of the oxide unite with 1 mol. ammonia, producing . . 
Ethene-hydtamine, Diethene-hydramine, Triethene-hydra* 
ininc ; -They are viscid, atk aline liquids, decomposed by dis- 
tillation. 

fi hydrangea (hoidnemd^/a). [mod.L. Jiy* 
draught (Irinnanis), f. Gr. v&sep, vbp- water + ayyar 
vc?5cl (in nllnsion to the cujvlikc form of the 
feed -capsule). Cf. F. hydra ngJe.} A genus of 
shrubs (N-O. Sa.xifragacex), natives of the tem- 


HYDHASTINE. 


perate regions of Asia and America, with tvh‘*» 
blue, or pink flowers in large globular 
esp. the Chinese species //. horf crisis, comtaoah 
cultivated in Britain. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Sup/. 1797 Mrs. Burton- L*.. 
I. 19s, I should like to make a sonnet upon the U'*-- 
bloom of a hydrainger. 1803 7 . Abercrombie's Er, jX 
his own Gardener (ed. 17) 197 Pots of., flowering pfari 
such as pinks, hydrangea, roses. x 85 i Delame* HCtd 
121 In the Channel Islands and in Normandy, there j? 
Hydrangeas eight feet high, or more, with balls cf flcVci 
bigger than a man’s head. 

Hydrant (hai-drant). [Irregularly formed frc~ 
Gr. vdcvpy vdp- water + -ant 1 . Of U. S. origin] A: 
apparatus for drawing water directly from a nub, 
esp. in a street, consisting of a pipe with one cr 
more nozzles to which the hose of a fire-engine, etc. 
may be attached, or with a spout or the like. 

1828 in W ebster. 1839 Marrvat Diary A nter. Sa. 1 J. 
286 Some black fellow., brings out the 1 enther hose, attxthri 
to the hydrants, as they term them here. 1E47 
Rcpr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 324 In the tix* 
mission of the heavenly waters, every hose fits every hydras 
1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 651 Hydrant, or fire-ext 
with stand pipe. 1871 Daily News 28 Dec., There shxM 
be a hydrant in every hundred yards of street, to *h*d 
nothing but a hose need be attached in order to tbe* j 
stream of water over the highest building near it. 

Hydrantli (hoi*dircn]>). Zool. [f. Hrm 
(sense 6) + Gr. avB-os flower.] One of the con- 
sexual zooids, typically nutritive in function, ocor- 
ring in colonial Hydrozoa, usually on the branches 
of the coenosarc (like flowers on a plant). Some- 
times extended to any hydroid (free or colonbU. 

. 1874 Lubbock Orig. <5- Met. Ins. lit. 49 Every bran:il;t 
crowned by its graceful hydranth. 1877 Huxley Ant. 
lnz>. Anim . iii. 128 In an early stage of its existence every 
hydrozoon is represented by a single hydranth. it& 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 245 The hydrewre (c( 
Sertularid] consists of a number of hydranths or nutritive 
zooids collectively forming the trophosome and cocnetfri 
to one another by a branching coenosarc. 

t Hydrarchy. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. Gr. f'&rp, tty- 
water + -apyia rnle, sovereignty.] ‘ The watery 
realm or domain. 

_ 1631 Brathwait Whimsies, Sayler 89 Agents of race 
importance in that hydrarchy wherin they live. 

Hydrargillite(h 3 idra*Jd 3 ibit).yl//;i.[N^ci 

1S05, f. Gr. vhcop, vhp- water + apyiXXos chy,in it- 
ference to its composition.] A synonym of Wavel* 


L.ITE. 

1805 Dav>- in Phil. Trans. XCV. 362 If a name top 
upon its chemical composition be preferred, it may 1* cf- 
nominated Hydrargiilite. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5)178. *«?? 
R utley Study Rocks xiv. 298 The rock contains as acco- 
sories..asbestus, hydrargiilite, ..etc. 

II Hydrargyrum (hsidra-jdjirora). Foratrir 
also hydrargyre (-eire, -girio). [rood.U >y 
drargyrum , altered (on the analog) - of othcrr.3 tr.es 
of metals, as aurum, argentum) from L. 
gyms, a. Gr. vhpapyvpos artificial quicksilver, Le-r 
(H ydro-) + dpyvpos silver. Hydrargyre , was 
Fr.] Quicksilver, niercur} - . (The name in nice:" 
and chemical Latin, whence the symbol Hg.) , 
IS «3 T. Calk Treat. Gonunhot 9 b (Stanf. 1. ». 
Vnguentes receyuing into there composition II) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydrargyrum, " 

x86x-* Thackeray Philij> (18S7) I. »• 26 He *'• r 
scribe taraxacum for you, or pil : hydrarg 
0 . 1589 J. Sanford tr. A grippers Van. A rdf *57 • 
they will get greater riches in Hydrargine, tnen ^ 
geueth in golde. 3598 Sylvester Du Bar. as «• j. ,, 
Fumes 67 The Steel and Load-stone, Hytlrargirea • ' 
1696 PmLLirs (ed. 5), Hydrargyre , a Nonte - 
Chymists give to Mercury-. wAn*- 

Hence Hydra'rjfyral, HydraTgryxftte,»T ^ 
ffy’ric, Hydra‘rgryrous adjs., of or rc * at1 ^ 
quicksilver, mercurial. |J Kydrargrri*» t 
drargyrl-asis, Hydra*rgyrism (erron. W . 
gy8m), || Hydrargyro^sis, a morbid con 11 - 
caused by the introduction of menmry m r 
system, mercurial poisoning (sec also quot. #.5 * 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 96 * H )'d mrg )' ra j t ^ 

Ibid. 107 Our Hydrargyral lLxpe r iine;its. 
'Hydrlrgyrate. sBio Sir G. Alley <///*> 

*HydrargjTia, or that Vesicular jiirJ/- 
the Exhibition of Mercury. 187$ IL C. " ^ • ,*<4 

1*879) 389 Tlie altered blooil of chronic 
Mayne Expos. Lex., # Hydrorgymws. /«•'•• . 
gyric. 1753 Chambers Cycl. S u/p., Hydraro . ^ . lit 
u>ed by the chirurgical writers to cxpre-S the , 

body with a mercurial unction, in order 
sali\TUion. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. /./♦ 9° 
a bo a salt, and ’hydrargyrum mixtion. ^ # % „ i* ff 

II Hydrarthrosis t 

Hydrco- b + Arthrosis.] Props v°l 
i86t Bumstead Ven . Dit. (1870) C crjrt * ... 7 


matlsm is essentially an hydrarthrosis u*- 

I lap. Re/. IX. 769 A ptient whose Inee ftxo 
open for chronic hydrarthrosis. _ . t //r» 

Hydrastino (hoidnu'stainh [h 
drast-is (seedef.) + -INK.] a. An jilfcal »*• 
from the root of Hydrastis Camtde nst , ^ 
American ranuncttlaccous plant- /; 


St. 

t Li*- 


used by eclectic physicians, con‘t>tin;; 
loid mixed with berljerinc and ie*tn. 
1876 lU«u.v Mot. AM. (ed. 0 ) :'■< v'"' 1 
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principle called hydrastin. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. 
(1879) 142 Hydrasttne, the alkaloid, should not be confounded 
with the eclectic preparation, hydrastin, which is composed 
chiefly of berberine. 

Hydratation (hsidrae'jbn). Chcm. [Cf. F. 
hydratation .] = Hydration. 

‘ 1876 tr. Schiltzcitlerger's Ferment. 32 The hydratation . . 
Is effected under the influence of acids. 

Hydrate (hardr^t), sb. Chew. Also hydrat. 
[f. Gr. vdcop, u5p- water + -ATE* i c. Cf. F. hydrate.] 
A compound of water with another compound or 
an element, e.g. hydrate of chlorine. Foimerly, 
and still by some, applied also to a Hydroxide, 
e.g. KOH, potassium hydrate; NH 4 OH, am- 
monium hydrate. 

1802 Smitjison in Phil. .Trans. XCIII. 23 A peculiar 
compound of zinc and water, which may be named hydrate 
of zinc. 1807 T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3} II. 104 The atten- 
tion of chemists was drawn to them by Mr Proust, who has 
given to such combinations the name of hydrates. 1822 
Imison Sc. § Art II. 20 An oxide combined with water is 
called a hydrat. 1871 Tyndall Fragm . Sc. (1879) I. xviii. 
459 Faraday analysed the hydrate of chlorine. 1876 Harley 
A l at. Med. (ed. 6) 171 Hydrate of lime is formed whenever 
water is sprinkled upon caustic lime. 1889 Muir & Morley 
Watts' Diet. Client. II. 703/2 The compound CI5H2O is a 
hydrate of Cl, i.e. it is a compound of Cl with water. Ibid., 
Another way of stating the theoretical difference between 
hydrates and hydroxides is to say that hydrates contain 
water as such, and that hydroxides contain the elements of 
water. 

Hydrate (hai'drrit), v. [f. prec. Cf. F. hy- 
drat cr.\ trans. To combine chemically with 
water ; to convert into a hydrate. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. The. viti. (ed. 2) 252 Acidified by 3 
atoms of oxygen, and hydrated by the addition to each of 
1 atom of water. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 814^ The 
gland cells manufacture a ferment— pepsine or trypsine — 
which, .hydrates the albumins, forming albumoses. . 

• Hydrated (hai'dr^ted), a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 
+ -ed.] Chemically combined with water or its 
elements; formed into a hydrate. 

1809 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 465 Hydrated sulphur 
was instantly formed. i8z6 Henry Elcm. Client. II. 99 A 
combination of peroxide of copper with water, or a hydrated 
peroxide of copper. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1449 
Steatite . . is a hydrated silicate of magnesia and alumina. 
1885 Muir & Wilson Thermal Client, iv. 149 Most hydrated 
salts dissolve in water with absorption of heat. 1889 Muir 
& Morley Watts' Diet . Client. II. 704/1 Caustic baryta 
combines with water to form a compound Ba02H2-8H20 ; 
this compound is said to be a hydrated hydroxide. 

Hydration (haidr? l, Jan). [f. Hydrate : see 
-ATioN.J The action of hydrating or condition of 
being hydrated ; combination with water. 

1854 J. Scoffern in Circ. Sc., Client. 452 In both condi- 
tions of hydration the crystals of sulphate of nickel are very 
beautiful. 1876 J. Fowler in Archxologia XLVI. 128 note. 
The hydration of lime jn badly tempered mortar. 1878 
Kinczett A /tint. Client, lit. 36 The chemical decompositions 
for ever occurring in the living body are all included in two 
processes, viz., those of hydration and oxidation. r88o 
[see HydrolysisI. 1889 Muir & Morley Watts ’ Diet . 
Client. II.703/2 Another form of words, .is to speak of water 
0/ hydration, or water 0/ crystallisation and to contrast 
these with water of constitution. 

Hydraulic (haidrg’lik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
hydraulic-us, a. Gr. vhpav\ut-6s, f. vtiojp, v5 p- water 
+ au\<5r pipe. In Greek t>5 pavXitcbv opyavov denoted 
a kind of musical instrument played by means of 
water (also called vdpav\ts, vdpavKoi) ; the extension 
of the word to other kinds of water-engines is first 
found in Latin authors ( hydraulicac ■ machinae in 
Vitruvius). Cf. F. hydraulique.] 

A. adj. 

1. Pertaining or relating to water (or other liquid) 
as conveyed through pipes or channels, esp. by 
mechanical means ; belonging to hydraulics. 

Hydraulic mining’, a method of mining in which the 
force of a powerful jet of water is used to wear down a bed 
of auriferous gravel or earth, and to carry the debris to the 
sluices where the particles of gold are separated. 

1661 Humane Industry 37 Birds on the tops of Trees, 
which by Hydraulic art and secret conveyances of water . . 
are made to sing. 1729 Switzer Hydrost. Hydrant. 69 
Nero Alexandrinus, and other Hydraulick Writers. 1851 
Illustr . Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1364 A shaft moved by hydraulic 
f>ower. 1860 All Year Rou/id No. 52. 35 A bale of dry 
goods . . packed by hydraulic pressure. 1873 Raymond 
Statist. Mines <$• Mining xvii. 390 Hydraulic mining in 
California — The origin of this branch of mining dates back 
as far as the spring of 1852. _ 1898 Times 22 Aug. 6/3 Hy- 
draulic pressure exerted against the deposits by what are 
known as.. ‘ Monitors’, huge squirts. .. These huge jets of 
water strike against the mass of gravels with a force of 
many thousand horse-power. 

2. Applied to various mechanical .contrivances 
operated by water-power, or in which water is 
conveyed through pipes ; e. g. a hydraulic crane , 
engine, machine , motor . 

' Hydraulic belt, an endless woollen band passing over 
rollers for raising water by absorption and compression. 
Hydraulic block (Shipbuilding), a hydraulic lifting-press 
made to occupy the place of a building-block beneath the 
keel of a vessel in a repairing-dock, so as to raise the vessel 
when needed. Hydraulic brush, a brush with a hose 
connexion through its handle whereby it discharges water 
upon the surface scrubbed. Hydraulic condenser (see 
Condenser 4 c.) the chamber in which gas is cooled. Hy- 
draulic dock, a floating dock (see Dock 4 >. <> n which a vessel 
is raised for examination and repairs. Hydraulic elevator, 


or lift, a lift or hoist worked by hydraulic power.* Hydraulic 
indicator, a gauge indicating hydraulic pressure. Hy- 
draulic main, in gas-works, a large pipe containing water, 
and receiving the pipes from the several retorts, which. dip 
below the surface of the water-so that the raw gas passes 
through the water and is partly purified on its way to the 
condenser. Hydraulic organ, an ancient musical instru- 
ment in which water was used in some way, prob. to regu- 
late the pressure of the air. . Hydraulic press. — Hydros- 
static press. Hydraulic ram, an. automatic pump in 
which the kinetic energy of a descending column of water in a 
pipe is used to raise some of the water to a height above that 
of its original source ; also applied to the lifting piston of a 
hydrostatic press. Hydraulic valve , a valve formed by 
an inverted cup placed with its edge under water over the 
upturned open end of a pipe, so as to close the pipe against 
the passage of air. Hydraulic wheel, a wheel for raising 
water by applied power. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Hydraulick, pertaining to Organs, 
or to an Instrument to draw water. 1659 Leak Watenvks. 
30 The Pipes of the Organs in Hydraulique [mispr. Hy- 
drautique] Instruments. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tec Jut. s.v. 
Hydraulo-pneumatical, A Description of the Common 
Hydraulick Engine used to Quench Fire. 1808 Young in 
Phil. Trans. XCIX. 22 As a stream of water strikes on the 
valve of the hydraulic ram. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 87/1 
A much larger pipe, technically called the hydraulic main, 
which, .receives the gas produced from all the retorts. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 210 Hydraulic presses of various 
kinds .. among them the vast machine which was employed 
to lift the Brittannia tube into its place. Ibid. 236 Hydraulic 
lifting jack for railway engines and carriages. Ibid, 1194 
Hydraulic crane. Ibid. 1228 Hydraulic clock.. by keeping 
up a constant flow of water, the clock will never require 
winding up. 1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Hydraulic 
lelt x an endless double band, formed of woollen cloth, for 
raising water. 

3 . Applied to substances which harden under 
water and so become impervious to it ; as hydraulic 
cement, lime , mortar. 

1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 135 Silica is an essential 
element in the formation of a good hydraulic cement. Ibid. 

1 1 14 Hydraulic chalk cement, hardening under water in a 
few minutes. 1862 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xii. (1878) 167 
Blue argillaceous limestone, largely quarried. .for hydraulic 
lime. 1871 Roscon Eletn. Client. 218 Hydraulic mortars, 
which harden under water. 

B. sb. + 1 . A hydraulic organ : see A. 2. Ohs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 102 The Sounds that produce Tones 
. .such are the Percussions of Mettall, as in liels ; . . And of 
Water, as in the Nightingals Pipes of Regalls, or Organs, 
and other Hydraulicks; which the Ancients had .. but are 
now lost. i66x Humane Industry 109 He used onely warm 
water to give them motion and sound. Such Hydraulics 
are frequent in Italy. 

2 . a. Short for hydraulic engine, press, etc. (see 
A. 2). b. Applied hydraulic force. 

1729 Switzer Hydrost. <5- Hydrant. 347 The Hydraulick 
or Engine before mentioned, and its Effects, being thus ex- 
plain’d. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 63 Great is the power 
of hydraulic ! Here is a hole .. squeezed out of a slab of 
steel with no more fuss than if the steel were piecrust ! Ibid. 
157 The hydraulic is again brought into play, and with a 
pair of huge pincers the rivets are nipped and finished. 

t Hydraulical, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
*=prec. A. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, it. 88 These Physico-Mechanical 
Experiments are of four sorts, Hydrargyral, Hydraulical, 
Pneumatical, and Mixt. 1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. 1 1 note. 
Pumps . . and divers other Hydraulical Engines. 1792 J. 
Townsend Journ. Spain I. 79 Gardens watered by hydrau- 
lical machines. 

Hydraulically, adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] By 
means of hydraulic power or appliances. 

1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 48 The work was all bolted 
into position and riveted hydraulically. 1892 Daily Neivs 
2i Sept. 2/3 A swing bridge .. worked hydraulically. 1893 
G. Allen Scallj-wag I. 18 Calling out .. to the boy at the 
lift, [he] mounted hydraulically, .to the second story. 

HydrauHcian (hsidrqlhjan). [ad. F. hydrau- 
licien ; cf. mechanician, etc.] One versed in hy- 
draulics ; a hydraulic engineer. 

1882 Nature XXV. 35 *A The system of dredging intro- 
duced by M. Bazin, the celebrated hydraulician, on the, 
rivers of France. 1894 Athenaeum 19 May 648/2 The 
formula; [for the flow of water] drawn up by various hydrau- 
licians. 

Hydraulicity (-li'siti). [ad. F. hydrate! ici It ! : 
see Hydraulic and -irr.] The property or quality 
of being hydraulic (sense 3). In mod. Diets. 
Hydraulicting’ (hsidrgdikiq), vbl. sb. U.S. 
Also -icing, [f. Hydraulic + -ikqI (with insertion 
of k as in frolicking, trafficking, etc.).] Hydraulic 
mining. 

1880 R. H. Patterson in Foritt. Rcr. Sept. 341 That 
[form of gold-seeking] which is termed * hydraulicking 
1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prcc. Met. U. S. 105 The Russian 
Company .. are well rigged for hydraulicking, but lack a 
constant supply of water. I bid. 636 Where a sufficient head 
of water . . can be had, hydraulicing is the method of work- 
ing employed. 1898 Westm. Gas. 27 Sept. 8/1 It is open to 
grave doubt whether hydraulicking will be possible. 

II HydrauTicon. PL -a. [a. Gr. vbpav\iKbv 
{ypyavov ) : see Hydraulic.] *= Hydraulic organ : 
see Hydraulic A. 2. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref 35 Hydraulica , -Organes goyng by 
water. 1776 Buknev Hist. Mus. (1789) 1 . viii. m The 
hydraulicon or water-organ. i88t Edwards Organs 4 Ar- 
chimedes has had the credit of advancing the hydraulicon. 

Hydraulico-, combining form of Gr. vbpav- 
\ik6s Hydraulic, as in -f Hydrauiico-pneu- 
mn/tical a. = Hydbaulo-pxeumatical ; + Hy- 1 
drawlicasta-tlcs (sec quot.) 1 


*688 Loyle Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 225 , 1 take the 
body of a living man to be a very compounded engine, such 
as mechanicians would call Hydraulico-Pneumaticni. 1807 
1 . \ op mg Led. Nat. Philos. I. xxv. 300 The mutual effects 
of fluids^ and moveable solids. .have been considered by 
Bernoulli, .under the name of hydraulicostatics. 

Hydraulics (haidrg-liks). [Plural of Hy- 
draulic, after earlier names of sciences in -ics, 
q.v.] That department of science which deals with 
the conveyance of water or other liquids through 
pipes or other artificial channels, and with the 
various mechanical applications of the force exerted 
by moving liquids. Often used in a wider sense, 
corresponding to what is now expressed by hydro- 
kinetics or hydrodynamics. 

1671 Boyle Usefulness Exp. Philos, n. ii. !. Ii, Hydrosta- 
ticks and hydraulicks, that teach us to make engines and 
contrivances for the lifting up, and for the conveying of 
water. 1729 Switzer Hydrost. <$• Hydrant. Ded. Aiji I 
present this Volume of Hydrostaticks and Hydraulicks to 
your Patronage. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 338 From 
what level, upon any principle of hydraulics, can these 
waters be supposed to be deduced? 1806 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 221 Hydraulics is the science which treats of the 
motion of fluids, and the lorces with which they act upon 
bodies. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. 11. viii. IV, 43 The more 
djfficult science of hydraulics was entirely created by two 
disciples of Galileo*, Castellio and Torricelli. 1853 Emerson 
Misc Fort. Repub. Wks. III. 387 It is a rule.. in economy 
as well as in hydraulics, that you must have a source higher 
than your tap. 

HydrauTist. [f. Hydraul-ic + -ist; cf. F. 
hydrauliste (1856)3 One skilled in hydraulics; 
a hydraulician. 

1847 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller's A tic. Art 72 Meton (the 
astronomer and hydraulist). 

t HydrauTo-pneuma*tical, a. Obs. [f. hy- 
draulo- combining form of Gr. uSpat/Aoy (see Hy- 
draulic) + Pneumatical.] Helming to hydraulics 
and pneumatics: see quots. So fHydrauTo- 
pnenma-tic a. in same sense ; f HydrauTo- 
pneuxna'tics, the combination of hydraulics and 
pneumatics. 

2659 Boyle Contn. Neio Exp. 1. 13 A new Hydraulo- 
pneumatical Fountain . . with the uses to be made of it, os 
in Hydraulo-pneumaticks. 1685 — Enq. Notion Nat. 310, 

I look . . on a Human Body .. as an Hydraulical. or rather 
Hydraulo-pneumatical Engine. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), lly- 
draulopnen/natick . Engine. 1741 Phil. Trans. X LI. 821 
Hydraulo-pneumatical and other Engines, for raising Water. 

Hydrazine (hardrazain). Client, [mod. f. 
Hydr(ogen) + Azo- (for azote) + -INeJ A colour- 
less stable gas, with strong alkaline reaction, also 
called Hiamidogen, N 2 H 4 . Also extended to a 
class of compounds in which one or more of the 
hydrogen atoms in this “are replaced by a univalent 
radical, as Ethyl hydrazine NoHa.CjHj. 

1887 Alhenxum 9 July 57/2 Curtius describes the prepara- 
tion of a new compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. . . He 
terms it hydrazine or diamidogen. 

Hydrazoa, erron. form of Hyduozoa. 
Hydrazoic (hoidraz^u'ik), a. Chem. [f. Hy- 
DR(o- d + Azo- (for azole) + -ic.] In hydrazoic acid, 
a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen (N 3 H), as 
yet obtained only in solution, resembling hydro- 
chloric acid, and forming explosive salts. Also 
called azoimide'. 

1894 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chem. I. 472 Azoimide or 
Hydrazoic Acid. 

tHydre. Obs. In 3 ydre. [a. OF. yd re, ydric, 
ad. L. Hydria.] A water-pot. 

ci 250 Kent Serin, in O. E. Misc. 29 J>er were . vi . Ydres 
of stone. 

Hydre, obs. form of Hydra. 

II Hydrelse-ou, -nm. Also corruptly hydree- 
leum, -Ion, -olean, hydroleon, etc. [Gr. vtpi- 
Xrnov (eXaiov oil). Cf. F. hydriUon .] A mixture 
of water and oil, formerly used medicinally. 

c 1550 Lloyd Trcas. Health (1585) L v, Hydroleon and 
AUegant dronke is wonderful good also. 1657 Tomlinson 
Reno/is Disp. 39 It leaves an impression much like to that 
of H yd ne olean. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The Hy- 
drelaeon was taken internally, to excite vomiting. 

*t* Hydro-lie, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
vdpT]\-6s watery, moist + -ic.] (See qnots.) 

1612 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 42 H3*drelica is an 
Ignick Jnuention, for the cheaper making of all kinde of 
hotte liquids or liquoures, by the ineanes of metallicall 
instruments, whereupon the materialls made by this art arc 
called Hydrelicks. 166s JAVilson Project./. Dram. Wks. 
(1874) 226 An ignick, hydrelick, hydroterrick inxention, con- 
sisting of heat without fire or smoke ! 


ydremia, -ic : see Hydremia, -ic. 
ydrencephal, -ic, -oid,-on,-us [f. Hydro- b 

ir. €ytc(<pa\os brain] : see HydrocephaLE, etc. 

►7 Craig. Hydrencephalic .. Hydrrncephalus . 18-6-80 
’Lint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 7°4 The so-called hjdren- 
aloid affection incident, in children, to exhaus 10 

ydrenceplialocele (hsidrcnse-ab.sn). 
h. [f. Hydi:(o- b + Kncei'II.u.och.e.] An cn- 
laloccle containing serous liquid. 
a M a ymf Extos Lex ^ Hjdrencefhalocele , term for 
ocephalic tfmour or Srabi .8,8 T. B.VAXr Prod. 

1 . ,39 In a bj'drenccpbaJoceJe . - there will be a 
on ot one or both of the ventricles filled with Hold. 
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Hydrenterocele (haidre'nteroiSfl). Path. [f. 
Hydr(o- b + ENTEROCELE.] Intestinal hernia the 
sac of which contains water. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1727*41 in Chambers 
Cycl. 1811 in Hooper Med. Diet. 1847 in Craig, and in 
mod. Diets. 

f Hydret* Chem . Obs. [Cf. sulphurc!.'] An 
early term for hydruret , hydride. 

1838 T. Thomson' Chem. Org. Bodies 46 Oil of cinnamon 
is a hydret of that base, or CisHtOo-J-H. 

II Hydria (hai'dria, hrdria). Pl.-ro. [L .hydria^ 

a. Or. t/5/na a water-pot, f. 05o?p, v5/>- water. Cf. 
Htdre.] A water-pot ; in Archxol. a large Greek 
jar or pitcher for carrying water, with two or three 
handles. 

1398 Treyisa Barth . De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495), Ydria 
is a water vessel. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. M fillers Anc.Art 
§ 299 (ed. 2) 338 The Corinthian hvdrire had two handles 
at the top. J851 C. Newton in Ruski nStones Ven. I. App. 
xxi. 408 A stork seated on a hydria, or pitcher, from which 
water is flowing. 

Hy&riad (hardri&d). [a. Gr. vdpia? t v8/xa8- 
(yvfMpT]), f, vbcop water.] A^water-nymph. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hydriatric (hsidriiartrik), a. rare, (errort. 
hydriatic). [mod. f. Gr. u5/>- #water + iarpos 
physician, larpria healing, larpiKos medical. Cf. 
F. hydriatrie!\ Of or pertaining to the water-cure ; 
hydropathic. So Hy&riatrist, a hydropath ist ; 
Hydtiatry, hydropathy. 

1843 T. J. -Graham Cold-Water System (ed. 2) Contents 
xvii, Hydriatic measures ought not to be pushed too far. 
1843 Abdy Wafer Cure 157 Hahn.. and his two sons were 
zealous hydriatists. 1843 Tail's A lag. Apr. 271/2 The 
hydriatic method of treatment. 2886 Syd. Soc^Lex. t Hy- 
driatric.. tfydriatry, same as Hydrotherapy. 

Hydric (hardrik), a. Chem. [f. Htdr(ogen) 
+ -IC. Cf. F. hydrique.] Of hydrogen, containing 
hydrogen in chemical combination; as in hydric 
chloride = hydrogen chloride or hydrochloric acid. 

2854 Mayke Expos. Lex., Hydricus, of or belonging to 
water; applied to the compounds of a simple body with 
hydrogen : hydric. X870 Eng. Meclt. 18 Feb. 565/3 Aqueous 
hydric-chloride. 1B76 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6; 101 Hydric 
Cyanide was called Prussic acid. 

Hydrid (hai'drid). Zool. [f. rood.L. Hydridw 
sb. pi., f. Hydra. ] A hydrozoan of the family 
Hydride, typified by the genus Hydra (see Hy- 
dra. 6). 

Hydride (hai-dreid). Chem. [f. Hydro- d + 
-IDE.] f a. Formerly, A substance formed by the 
combination of water with a radical ; *= Hydrate 
in the earlier sense, b. Now, A substance formed 
by the union of hydrogen with an element or a 
radical. 

1849 D. Campbell Itiorg. Chem. 20 Water combines with 
acids and oxides, forming hydrides, /hid. 55 It is no longer 
SO3, but HO.SOj — a hydride of sulphuric acid. Ibid. 56 
In the processes throughout this book, when sulphuric acid 
is mentioned it is this hydride which is meant. 1869 
R os coe Eletn. Chem, 273 Each of these bodies is therefore 
termed the hydride of a radical. 1877 Roscor. & Schok- 
llmmer Treat. Chem . I. 90 The compounds of Hydrogen 
form Hydrides. 

Hydriform (kai'drifF-im), a. Also errort. hy- 
draform. [f. L. type *hydrtformis ; see Hydra + 
-rouii.] Hydra-shaped. 

1. Of the form of the Lemrean Hydra. 

. *6** Rrzv Afonthly A fag V. 1x0 Dividing their discourses 
into heads--Cerberean, Polypcan, and Hydraform. 

2. Having the form of the hydra polyp. 

18^7 Carpenter Zoof § 1044 The arms [of the Hydra] are 
destitute of cilia; and this is an important character, by 
which alMhc^Folypcs of the Hydra-form kind maybe at 
once distinguished from those of.a higher group. 1847-9 
Todd Cycl. Ana! . IV. ec/x Polypes hydriform. 2874 
Lubbock Ong. <V Met. /ns. iii. 49 Distinguished by tne 
absence of a hydriform stage. 

f Hydriodato (haidraivdft). Chem. Obs. [f. 
as next + -ate l 1 c.] An old name for an iodide, as 
a salt of hydriodic acid ; also, a liydriodide. 

1823 Crabd Technol. Did. s. v», The Hydriodate of am- 
monia, of potash, of soda, of barytes, etc. 1826 Henry 
Litem. Chem. I. 537 lodate and llydriodate of Potassa. 
1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 190 llydriodate of quinine. 

Hydriodic (haidraiif'dik), a. Chem. [f. IIy- 
DR(OGKN) + lon(LVE) + -ic. Cf. F. hydriedique. ] 
Containing hydrogen and iodine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydriodic acid, the simple combina- 
tion of hydrogen and iodine, also called hydrogen 
iodide (III), a colourless very soluble gas, of 
strongly acid properties and suffocating odour. 

1B19 J. G. Childri:* Cher-r. Aral, no Hydriodic acid is 
formed of one volume of lire vapour of iodine and one 
volume of hydrogen, I f-19 7 >. CAMrneu. / w :• -r. Chem. or 
Hydriodic acid gas very much resembles hydrochloric acid 
pas. 1659 h'rscnes' Chem. 373 Iodide of ethyl ; hydriodic 
ether. 1669 Krr.roK lief:. Cee”’. e Ol.flont pai.. com- 
bines with hydriodic acid to form ethyl iodide. 

So Hydrlodlde (haidrai'ixlaid), a compound 
formed by the combination of hydriodic acid with 
an organic radical (or, formerly, with an clement). 
181J Ka.aosv !' 1/. /Its. xvit. St Hydriodide of carbon. 

Hydro (lui'clrt— ). Short for llrm.orATnic cl. 

its* Vnt. Met. Jmt. Advert. 9 Dec., Visitors will Gad 


the * Hydro* a pleasant Home during their residence in 
Bournemouth. 1894 Advt ., Buxton, The Peak Thermal 
Establishment. The best Hydro in district. Mineral water 
and other baths. 1898 Navy tr Army lUustr. 23 July p. 
vii, Palatial establishments .. all .. modestly calling them- 
selves Hydros. 

Hydro- (haidro), before a vowel also liydr-, 
= Gr. ti5/>(o-, combining form of uStop water, 
employed in many compounds adopted or formed 
from Greek. 

Of the numerous compounds in Greek some were adopted 
in Latin, whence they passed into English either directly 
or through French : the earliest of these are hydropic , 
hydropsy , hydroinaucy, and hydromet , found in the 13th 
and 14th c. A few others were added to the language 
during the 16th and 17th c., as hydrocele , hydrographer , 
-graphy, hydrology , hydrophobia , hydrostatic ; but the 
greater number of the words now in use belong to the 
common scientific vocabulary of the igth c. (including 
the end of the 18th c.). 

The words so formed may be thus classed : 

a. Miscellaneous terms, in which hydro- has the 
sense of ‘ water as in hydrography, hydrometer, 
hydropathy, hydrostatics. These pass into terms 
in which hydro- is used in more or less loose com- 
bination, as hydrogeology, hydro-galvanic, hydro- 
electricity, hydro-extractor, hydro-propulsion. 

b. In medical and pathological terminology, 
hydro- is extensively used to form names of dis- 
eases (chiefly in Latin or Greek form), being pre- 
fixed (a) to names of parts of the body, to denote 
that snch part is dropsical or affected with an 
accumulation of serous fluid, as in hydroabdomen 
(dropsy of the abdomen, ascites), hydroblepharon 
(-uni) [Gr. fs\(<papm> eyelid], hydrocardia [Gr. 
naptiia heart], -cranium, -derma, -gaster [Gr. 700-797/) 
belly], -gaslria, -hystera [Gr. vorepa womb], hy- 
dromphalum {-ns) [Gr. bptpakbs navel], hydromy- 
elus, -myelia [Gr. txvikos marrow, used for * spinal 
cord ’], -nephros[Gs. vetppos'kidney], hydro-ovarium 
[see Ovart], -pericardium, -peritonaeum, hydror- 
rhachis [Gr.paxis spine], hydrosalpinx[Gr.oa\-m-j£ 
trumpet, used for ‘ Fallopian tube ’], hydrothorax ; 
also, in the combination hydropneumo-, to express 
the presence of water and air, as in hydropneumo- 
pericardium, hydropneumothorax ; (£) to names 
of diseases or diseased formations, denoting the 
accompaniment of dropsy or of an accumulation 
of serous fluid, as hydrocachexia, -y [see Cachexy], 
-diarrhoea, -hxmothorax, -meningitis, -pericarditis, 
-peritonitis, hydrorrhachitis , etc. ; hydrocirsocclc, 
hydr{p)enlcrocele, hydromeningoccle, -myelocele, 
-physocele, -sarcocele, hydroscheocele, etc. 

c. Prefixed to names of minerals, hydro- denotes 
a hydrous compound, or the addition of water or 
its constituents to the elements of the primary 
mineral. 

d. In modem chemical terms (the earliest of 
which were formed in French), the prefix hydro- 
originally meant combination with water. In many 
cases however this really amounted to combination 
with the hydrogen supplied by the water ; so that 
hydr{o- has become the regular combining form of 
hydrogen, like oxy- for oxygen, tiitro- for nitrogen, 
cyano- for cyanogen. 

1822 Imison Sc. Art II. 21 To distinguish the acids 
formed by hydrogen, from those formed by oxygen, the 
former are designated by the word hydro , as the hydro, 
chloric acid. 1853 W. Gregory Itiorg. Cheat, (ed. 3) 4 
If composed of oxygen united to a metalloid, such as 
carbon, or a metaL.the acid is simply named_ from the 
metalloid or metal, as carbonic acid, chromic acid. But if 
the acid contains hydrogen united to a metalloid, the word 
1 hydro * is prefixed ; as hydro-chloric acid (hydrogen and 
chlorine), hydro-sulphuric acid (hydrogen and sulphur), &c. 
Prefixed to the name of a compound substance, 
hydro- usually means the addition or substitution 
of hydrogen in its constitution, e. g. benzoin 
C„H 13 0„ hydrobenzoin C,,II J( 0 3 ; so cinchonine, 
hydrocinchonine, cellulose, hydrocellulose, etc. 

O. In modem zoological terminology, hydro- is 
used in the nomenclature relating to members of 
the class Hydrozoa and their characteristic organs 
or parts. Strictly speaking, hydro- is here a com- 
bining form of the generic name Hydra ; hut this 
is itself a derivative of Gr. via <p, u8p(o- water, so 
that, as being ultimately from the same source, 
these terms may he classed with the other hydro- 
formations. 

f. Derivatives of Gr. ISputs ‘sweat’ have been 
erroneously written hydro- instead of Itidro- (the 
error being encouraged hv the fact that sweat is a 
form of water), e. g. hydroadenitis inflammation 
of the sweat glands, hydrccritics, hydropyretic. 

The more important words in all these groups 
appear in their alphabetical order in the main 
series; others of less importance follow here. 
Hydroacrio (b:ii-.dre,r 1 e'rik) a. (see quot.). Hy- 
droa'paUto Miss., hydrous apatite, a milk-white 


subtransparent mineral. HydroharouaiUr u 
instrument for determining the depth of theoccui 
from the pressure of the superincumbent »u*. 
(Webster 1S64). Hydrohe-nzoln Cl.cssi., a cnrgf. 
line substance, C 1( H It 0 2 , obtained by the action tf 
nascent hydrogen on oil of bitter almonds. tHydW 
blosis (-boiioc-sis) Zool. [Gr. /3m xnr way of liffl, 
the development of living organisms, as badera 
in fluid media ; the conditions of life of rS 
organisms. Hydroho-racite Miss, [named 1S7.4], 
hydrous borate of calcium and magnesium, rtsm- 
bling gypsnm. Hydrobranch (-brrcijlc) Zool [Gt. 
fipa 7xm gills], a member of the P/ydrobrandists 
a division of gastropods in Lamarck’s classification’ 
containing species which breathe water only; <0 
Hydrobranchiato (-bne-rjkiet) a., pertaining to 
tile Jfydrobrasschiata (Mayne Expos. Lex. lS;;). 
HydrooaTcite Min. [named 1846], a hydrous or- 
bonate of calcium (Dana Min. (iSjo) me). jHj- 
drocaTdia Path., dropsy of the heart (see b above'. 
Hydro cauline (-kg-loin) a. Zool. [Gr. ttav Air stem), 
pertaining to or characteristic of the II Hydro- 
catrlus or main stem of the cosnosarc of a hjdro- 
zoan. || Hydrocephalis (-se'falis) [Gr. istfA- 
head], the oral and stomachal regions of n hydro!! 
HydrooeTussite Alin., a variety of basic lead 
carbonate. Hydroctii’none Chem. = Htnso- 
QUINONE. Hydroci-nchonine Client., an alkaloid 
(CaoH-tN.O) obtained by heating cinchosir: 
(Co 0 H !t N 2 O) with KMn0 4 . Hydrocl-rsoeds 
Path. [Cirsocele], hydrocele complicated -wilt » 
varicose state of the spermatic cord ( Syd.SK.Ln . 
1886). || HydroccsTia (-sf-lia) Patk. \Gi. jbXk 

belly], dropsy of the abdomen, ascites. Hydro'- 
conito Alin, [named, 1 84?, f. Gr. Kona lime], hy- 
drous calcium carbonate (Dana Alin. (1891) 303). 
Hydrocope (bordrokdnp) Zool. [Gr. xomj shift], 
the peduncle of a hydroid. HydrocoralUne 
(-kpwaloin) Zool. [Coralline] a., pertaining to 
the Hydrocorallinae, an order or snb-ordtr of 
Hydroidea, the coral-making hydroid hydro! cr; 
sb. one of this order of Ilydrozoa. Hydroco- 
ta'rnia, -cota'rnine (-sin) Chem., a crystallite 
alkaloid existing in opium, and containing tm> 
atoms of hydrogen more than cotamine. 
cotimaTic a. Client., in It. acid — melilotic ocri. 

Hydroorl'tics (erron. for hidrocritics) : seeqzol 
Hydrocycle [Cycle sb. u], a velocipede adspM 
for propulsion on the surface of water ; hence Hy- 
drocycHst, one who propels a hydrocycle. Hr 
drocyst (hordrasist) Zool. [Gr. stvom bladder. 
Cyst], one of the tentacles or feelers, resembling 
immature polypites, attached to the cernosarc o 
certain Hydrozoa, as in the family Phystplxs nit , 
lienee Hydrocystic a. Hydrodo lomlte 
hydrous carbonate of calcium and .magnesium, 
a yellowish-white, greyish, or greenish miners 
Hydrcecial (haidrrsiial) <r., pertainingto the L Hr 
drcocitun (-; , si|i'm) [Gr. olmor, f. olso; nonseji 
sac into which the coenosarc can be rc * r ^‘ c T 
certain Hydrozoa, as i\\c Calyccphondtc. 
extractor [F. hydro-cxlractcur\, a centnfug 1 ^ 1 
chine for drying clothes and other articles. Hy 
ferricya'ntc, -ferrldcyanlc, a. Chem., in b.ea ‘ 
hydrogen ferricyanide, H c Fe 2 Cyi» ; hence 
ferrl(d)cynnate, a salt of this acid. Hydro env- 
cya'nio a, Chem. in h.aeid=, hydrogen ferroeya 
H,FeCy c ; hence Hydrofenrocynnate, a sa * 
this acid. Hydrofng-o (hai'drofirid^) [s« ' n ’ ' 

hydrofttge ] a., impervious to water, as the pi 
of ducks, the pnbescence of many insects, etc. , 
substance which is impervious to °- r r rI ' 5 ' I( !y 
action of water. Hydroffalvamlc a. [Ga ’ 
pertaining to the production of galvanic 
by means of liquids (Webster 1S64). T ■[ j 
tynosy [Gr. -yvtssota knowledge], a an H , 
description of the waters of the earth 
Expos. Lex. 1S55). Hydrohramatlte.-heni , 
Alin., a hydrated sesquioxide of iron,rc ^ j- 

hlvrnatite, also called Turgite. Hydro ry n 1 .jj- 
Path., pertaining to lydrolysttra, an ncc “ 
of water in the w-omb. Hydro, io dic 
HydroUto Alin. [-Lite], the zcolitic • 
Gmelimte. Hydroma-puealto Atm- .1 j. 

I Sc 7], hydrous carbonate of magnesium, - , lC . 
white silky crystals or earthy , crcst 1 5 V a 
jnedusan (-mfdir/'srui) [Mrlil'n*] a., . tf 

relating to the Hydrosnedustr, now a I s,. 1 
Hydrozoa (called also Crasftdola), ‘‘ " 
synonym of Ilydrozoa ; sb. a member ■ ^ ( ;, 
class. Hydromedtrnold a. [sec S> 
form of or resembling the /^'-^ r ^- , 

Diet.). 1! HydromenlnBi-tU Path., 
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of the cerebral membranes with serous effusion. 
Hydromening-ocele (see b, and Meningocele). 
HytLrometallurgy [Metallurgy], ‘the act or 
process of assaying or reducing ores in the wet 
way, or by means of liquid re-agents’ (Webster 
1864). Hydro-metamo’rphism Geol., a kind of 
Metamorphism of igneous rocks effected by means 
of water ; so Hydxo-metamo'rphic a pertaining 
or relating to this. Hydrome'teor [see Meteor : 
cf. F. hydromittore ], an atmospheric phenomenon 
which depends on the vapour of water, as rain, 
hail, and snow ; hence Hyidrometeorolo’gical a 
pertaining to Hydrometeorology, that part of 
meteorology which deals with atmospheric pheno- 
mena depending on the vapour of water (Webster 
1864). Hydromi’ca Min a variety of potash 
mica containing more water than ordinary musco- 
vite ; hence Hydromica'ceous a. Hydromo*tor, 
a kind of motor for the propulsion of vessels, the 
propelling power being produced by jets of water 
ejected from the sides or the stem. Hydromyd 
(hai’dmmid) Zool. [Gr. pth mouse], a rodent of the 
genus Hydromys , comprising the water-rats and 
beaver-rats of the Australian region {Cent. Diet.). 
|| HydromyeTia, || -my *elus, Hydromyelocele 
Path, (see b above, and quots.). Hy dr one’pli elite 
Min., a hydrous silicate of aluminium and sodium, 
derived from nephelite. d* HydronPtric a. 
Chem., containing hydrogen and nitrogen in com- 
bination ; hydronitric acid , an old name of nitric 
acid or hydrogen nitrate. j| Hydro-ova -riurn Path. 
(see b above and quot.). f Hydro-oxide Chem . — 
Hydroxide. ^ Hydro-oxygen Chem. — Oxy - - 
HYDROGEN. Hydropa-rastates sb. pi., Eccl. Hist. 
[ad. Gr. pi. idponapaararai, f. irapaorarr ] y comrade] 
(see quots.). |[ Hydroperica*rdium, Hydroperi- 
tonce'Tim Path, (see b above and quots.). Hy- 
dropliid Zool. [Gr. o<pts serpent], a venomous sea- 
snake of genus Hy dr op his or family Hydrophidx , 
found in the Indian Ocean. Hydropliite Min., 
a hydrous silicate of iron and magnesium, allied 
to serpentine (ophite). Hydroplitlia’lic a. Chem. 
(see d above and quot.). Hydrophyll (-fil) Pot., 
Lindley’s name for plants of N.O. Hydrophylla - 
ceie, of which the typical genus is Hydrophyllum, 
the Waterleaf of N. America. Hydropliyllia- 
ceous (-filij^jbs) a. [see -aceous], having the 
characters of the || Hy dr ophy Ilium (-fi*li|£m) 
[Gr. <f>v\Xtov leaflet], one of the protective zooids, 
of a laminar or leaf-like character, attached either 
to the coenosarc or to the pedicles of the polypites 
in certain oceanic hydrozoa ; = Bract 2. Hy- 
dropbysocele Path, (see b above, and quot.). 
|| Hydroplanula (-pltemi/Ila) [Planula], the 
transitional stage of a hydrozoan intermediate 
between the planula and the tentaculated actinnla 
{Cent. Diet.). Hydropiuto'nic a. Geol . (see quot.). 
HydropoTyp [Polyp], a hydrozoan as distin- 
guished from an actinozoan polyp. Hydropota’ssic 
a. Chem., containing hydrogen and potassium in 
combination, as hydropoiassic sulphate, a double 
sulphate of H and K, KjSOj.HsSO.*, commonly 
called bisulphate of potash. Hydroproptrlsion, 
propulsion by means of a hydromotor {Cent. Diet.). 
Hydropult (hordmp^lt) [f. -pult in Catapult], 
a force-pump worked by hand ; a garden-pump ; 
hence HydropuTtic a. Hy dropyre'tic a., erron. 
for hidropyretic , pertaining to Hidropyretos or 
sweating sickness (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 
|| Hydrorachis, -orrhachis (hsidr^rakis) Path. 
(see b above, and quot.). Hydrorenal (-rrnal) a. 
[L. ren-es kidneys: see Renal], characterized by 
a dropsical condition of the kidney. || Hydrorhiza 
(-roi’za) [Gr. j>t£a root], the root-stock or rooting 
fibres by which a colony of Hydrozoa is attached 
to some foreign object ; hence Hydrorhizal 
(-roi'zal) a. || Hydrosalpinx Path, (see b above, 
and quot.). Hydrosa’rcocele Path, (see b above, 
and Sarcooele). Hy&r oscheocele (hnidrp - skz>- 
wl) Path., dropsical oscheocele or scrotal hernia. 
Hydros ele*nic a. Chem., consisting of hydrogen 
and selenium in combination ; h. acid, another 
’name for hydrogen selenide or seleniuretted hy- 
drogen, H 2 Se, an offensive gas; hence Hydro- 
seTenate, -sele'nuret. HydrosiTicate Min., 
a silicate containing water, a hydrous silicate. 
Hydroso-dic (-s<?u*dik) a. Chem., containing hy- 
drogen and sodium in combination, as hydro- 
sodic sulphate, a double sulphate of hydrogen and 
sodium, Na a S 0 4 .H a S 0 4 , commonly called hy- 
drated bisulphate of soda. Hydrosphjrgmograph, 
a kind of sphygmograph in which the variation 
in the quantity of blood in a part is measured by 


the pressure on a fluid contained in a closed 
chamber or vessel {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hydro- 
spire (hoi'dr^jspai®!) Zool. [Gr. amTpa coil, Spire], 
one of the system of lamellar tubes lying between 
and below the ambulacra in blastoids, supposed to 
have been respiratory in function. Hydrota'chy- 
lite, -lyte Min., a hydrous variety of tachylite. 
HydrotaTcite Min. [Talc], a hydrous oxide of 
aluminium and magnesium, a fibrous white mineral 
of pearly lustre and greasy feel. Hydrote*chnic 
a. [Gr. art: F. hydrotechnique '] , relating to 

or dealing with the technical management or utili- 
zation of water. Hydrotellu’rictz. Chem., formed 
by hydrogen and tellurium in chemical com- 
bination; k. acid , another name for telluretted 
hydrogen, H 2 Te, an offensive gas; its salts are 
HydroteTlurates. |J Hydrotheca (-}>rka) Zool. 
[L. theca , Gr. Otjktj receptacle], one of the peri- 
sarcal cups or calycles in which the polypites in 
certain Hydrozoa (as the Sertularidx) are lodged; 
hence Hydrotheca! (-j>f kal) a. + Hydrothi’on 
[Gr. Buov sulphur], an old name of hydrogen 
sulphide or sulphuretted hydrogen, also called 
■f Hydro thio'nic acid\ hence F Hydrothi*onate, 
a salt of this acid, a sulphydrate ; so f Hydrothi*- 
onous = hydrosulphurous ; + Hydrothionite, a 
salt of hydrosulphurous acid. }] HydrotM-onee'mia 
Path . [Gr. aXpa blood], blood-poisoning with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Hydrozi'ncite, -kite Min., 
hydrous carbonate of zinc, also called zinc bloom 
(Dana Min. 1854). 

1886 Syd. Soe. Lex., *Hydroaeric sound \ the percussion 
note produced over a cavity containing both water and air. 
Also, the sounds heard on auscultating a similar cavity. 
1858 Avier. Jml. Sc. Ser. 11. XXV. 408 *Hydroapaiite is 
a hydrous.apatite. 1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ea. 12) II. 
£71 Benzoin*. .converted, .by heating with alcoholic potash 
into "hydrobenzoin and benzile. 1835 C. U. Shepard Min. 
II. 326 *Hydroboracite. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 595 
Hydrobora cite . . resembles fibrous and foliated gypsum. 
x 753 Chambers Cycl. S , * Hydrocardin , a term invented 
by Hildanus to express a serous, sanious,or purulent tumour 
of the pericardium. 1869 Nicholson Zool. 77 The coenosarc 
generally consists of a main stem— or ‘*hydro-caulus’ — 
with many branches. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 246 The hydranth resembles Hydra in all essentials. .. 
Like that organism it consists of a *hydrocephalis ( — oral 
and stomachal regions) and a peduncle or hydrocope which 
is very short. ' 1873 Fownes ’ Chem. (ed. 11) 824 *Hydro- 
coumaric Acid exists in the yellow melilot. 1721 Bailev, 
* Hydrocriticks (1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydrocritica], 
critical Judgment of Distempers taken from Sweating. 
1893 Westm. Gaz. 5 Apr. 4/3 The * ‘hydro-cycle \ — hitherto 
regarded as more or less a mechanicaj monstrosity— has at 
length proved its speed and capabilities... The **hydro- 
cyclists ’ finished in good condition. 1898 River ff Coast 
9 July 13/1 One of the most interesting items was the 
Hydrocycle versus Skiff Race. 1869 Nicholson Zool. 82 
There occur also in the Physophoridae certain peculiar 
bodies, termed *hydrocysts or * feelers 2888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life^o Hydrocysts or feelers, .are poly- 
pites in which the distal or oral extremity is imperforate 
and usually armed with, cnidoblasts. 1850 Dana Min. 
(ed. 3) 213 * Hydrodolomite, .has the composition of the 
magnesia alba of the shops. 2862 J. R. Greene Man. 
Anim. Kingd., Cedent. 99 Praya, Hippopodius, and Vogtia 
have ‘incomplete’ *hydrcecia. 1869 Nicholson Zool. 80 
This chamber, which is present .. in all the genera, is 
termed the * hydrcecium \ 1858 Huxley Oceanic Hy- 

drozoa 39 The lateral walls of the hydrcecial canal of the 
distal nectocalyx. 1851 Illuslr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1199 
“Hydro-extractor .. capable of revolving. 2,000 times a 
minute... It will dress.. all kinds of materials, cloths, felts 
[etc.]. 1890 W..J. Gordon Foundry 165 The hydro- 

extractor, in which the yarn is dried like clothes in a 
laundry, being, thrown into a horizontal drum and spun 
round at lightning speed. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 
Index 376 “Hydroferridcyanic acid, or ferrideyanide of 
hydrogen. * Hydro ferrocyanic acid, or ferrocyanide of 
hydrogen. 1868-72 Watts Diet. Chon. V. so The "hydro- 
ferrocyanate [of quinine], C30H2jNjjO2.H4FeCy6.2H2O, 
is an orange-yellow crystalline precipitate, obtained on 
mixing the alcoholic solutions of quinine and hydroferro- 
cyanic acid. 1886 Hamerton in Longm. Mag. VII. 375 
The efficacy of resinous solutions, as *hydrofuges. 1890 
Abney Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 24 It.. produces *hydroiodic 
acid (HI). 1843 Portlock Geol. 221 *Hydrolite occurs in 

abundance at Island Magee, in beautifully marked crystals. 
1837 Dana Min. 199 * Hydromagnesite, .occurs in crusts; 
also as a white powder. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 745 There are two principal types of the Hydroid. 
One, the *Hydromedusan or Craspedote type, consists 
typically of an oral and stomachal region (hydrocephalis), 
with or without tentacles, borne upon a peduncle (hydro- 
cope). J879 Rutley Study Rocks xii. 208 To admit for 
granite what may be called “hydro-metamorphic. origin. 
Ibid., *Hydro-metamorphism, by which rocks, originally 
fused, and when in liquid fusion, poured into veins and 
dykes in pre-existing rocks, are subsequently altered, in 
specific gravity and arrangement of minerals, by the action 
of water. 1857 J. P. Nichol Cycl. Phys. Sci., * Hydro - 
meteors. The whole aqueous phenomena of the Atmosphere. 

. -The chief specific Hydrometeors, viz. Clouds, Dew, Fogs , 
Snow, and Rain. 1885 C. H. HrtcHCocK in A trier. Jntl. Sc. 
Oct. 282 '•Hydromicaceous and argillaceous schists. xBS6 
Sci. Atner. 24 July 47/1 The little vessel supplied with the 
“hydromotor met with a fair degree of success.. x856-8o A. 
Flint Prittc. Med. (ed. 5) 7x6 A tumor, consisting of the 
serous accumulation with its enveloping membranes (*hydro- 
myeloccle), protrudes through the fissure, most frequently in 
the sacral or dorsal regions. / bid. 759 Dilatation of the 


central canal is called *hydromyelus, and is generally con- 
genital. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 328 "Hydro-nitric 
acid is perfectly limpid and colourless, and emits white 
fumes when exposed to the air. 1872 Peas lee Ovar. 
Tumours 28 * Ovarian dropsy’, or * *hydro-ovarium ’. 1826 
Henry Elem. Chem. 1 1. 25 There appear to be two hydrates 
or ‘'hydro-oxides. 1834 M edwin Angler in Wales I. 95 
Vermicular monsters exhibited in the "hydro-oxygen micro- 
scope. 1838 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. I. 14 Platinum fused 
by his hydro-oxygen blowpipe. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr's 
Circ. Sc., Chem. .298 Gurney’s hydro-oxygen blowpipe is 
made in conformity. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), * Hydropara- 
states, a Sect ; a Branch of the Manichees, whose dis- 
tinguishing.Tenet was, That Water should be used in the 
Sacrament instead of Wine. 1853 M, Kelly tr. Cossetin' s 
Pcnver Pope Mid. Ages I. 79 Manicheans who disguised 
themselves under the names of Encratides, Saccophori, and 
Hydroparastates. 1834 J. Forbes Laetutcc's Dis. Chest 
(ed. 4) 537 The lower extremities are cedematous. .. The 
same state exists in the serous membranes, whence arise 
ascites, hydrothorax, and *hydropericardium. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 36 Hydropericardium generally 
follows hydrothorax. 1866-80 A. Flint P?‘inc. Med. (ed. 5) 
596 The term *hydro-peritoneura or ascites denotes, peri- 
toneal dropsy. .1864 Webster, * Hydrophid, a species of 
ophidian, including the water-snake. 1873 Fownes' Chem. 
(ed. 11) 826 *Hydrophtha!ic Acid is produced by the action 
of nascent hydrogen on phthalic acid. i86r J. R. Greene 
Man. Anitn. Kingd., Ccslent. zoi Groups of organs became 
detached from the ccenosarc, each group consisting of a 
*hydrophyllium, polypites, tentacles, and gonophores. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Sufp., * Hydropltysoccle , a term used by 
some authors for a sort of hernia, or rupture, occasioned by 
a mixture of water and flatulencies. 1878 Lawrence tr. 
Cotta's Rocks Class. 380 Plutonic processes do not exclude 
the combined action of water as an auxiliary agent ; and 
thus may deserve the name of *HydropIutonic. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 316 "Hydropotassic Oxalate is 
the form in which oxalic acid exists m the acid species of 
Oxalis, Rumex, Rheum, Geranium [etc.]. 1866 Black- 

more C. Nowell li, A sail which they wetted with a "hydro- 
pult. 1879 W. L. Lindsay Mind in Lower Anim. 462 The 
elephant makes a similar use of his trunk as a syringe or 
hydropult, and of water as a projectile. 1866 Blackmore 
C. Nowell Ixiii, He had not acquired the delightful *hydro- 
pultic art, so dear to the nation. 1866-80 A.. Flint Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 716 Extensive serous accumulation xvithin the 
spinal canal is called *hydrorrachis. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Hydroreual distension , same as Hydronephrosis. x86x 
J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Cedent. 29 In Hydra, 
and a few of the simpler forms of Corynid®, the proximal 
end of the polypite is closed by the "hydrorhiza. 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life 253 The animal is. .attached by its 
hydrorhtza to a piece of weed. 1887 Lancet ix. June 
1200/2 Dr. Schlesinger concludes that in ^hydrosalpinx, or 
hzematosalpinx, laparotomy is the only .. resource. 1767 
Phil. Trans. LVIL 293 An Account of an Hydro-enterocele, 
appearing like an *Hydro-sarcoceIe. 1854 J. Scoffern in 
Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem . 354 So does "hydrosetenic acid 
afford parallel results. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 449 A 
*hydro-selenuret of potassa of a deep ale colour. 2850 
Daubeny Atom .. The. xii. 400 The silicates that contain 
water may be divided,, into those in which the water is 
simply united to the silicic combination.. called "hydrosili- 
cates. 1890 H. Ellis Criminal iii. 222 With the sphygmo- 
graph (or, rather . the *hydrosphygmograph) he observed 
the degree of excitement produced on various individuals. 
x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 577 (Class Bla- 
stoidea), The pores lead to a cleft. (*hydrospire cleft) .. and 
the cleft in its turn to an underlying hydrospire canal, into 
which open a sj’stem of interradial lamellar tubes, the 
hydrospires. Ibid. 578 The genital ducts probably opened 
into some portion of the hydrospires. 2879 Rutley Study 
Rocks xiii.. 270 To them .. may be added chromic iron .. 
*hydrotalcite, native copper, copper pyrites. X893 Times 6 
Oct., The most famous "hydrotechnic authorities of our time . 
have found no other method of overcoming the obstruction to 
navigation caused by the Iron Gate than the identical one 
adopted by the Romans. 2847 Craig, * Hydrolellurates, 
a genus of salts. 2864 Webster, * Hydroielluric. 2873 
Eowncs\ Chem. (ed. it) 215 Hydrotelluric acid is a gas, 
resembling sulphuretted and selenietted hydrogen. 2872 
Nicholson Palxont. 77 Polypites are also protected within 
‘ *bydrothecae', or little cup-like expansions derived from the 
polypary. 1877 Huxley Anat . Inv.Anim. iii. 129 A hard, 
chitinous, cuticular skeleton, .which frequently gives rise to 
hydrothecae, into which the hydranths can be retracted. 
2876.tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 576 “Hydrothionsemia. . 
consists in the entrance into the blood of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 2807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 328 The 
Germans.haye given it [sulphuretted hydrogen] the name of 
*hydrothionic acid. 

f Hydro-a'cid. Chem. Ohs. =Hydilacid. 

1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 5 Hydrogen would 
be [united] to a simple or compound radicle (chlorine, or 
cyanogen), to form a hydro-acid. ci86^ G. GoREin Circ. 

Sc. 1. 226/2 The hydro-acids — hydrochloric acid, for example. 

f Hydrobrcrmate. Chem. Obs. [fi as next + 
-ate 1 1 c.] An old name for a bromide, viewed as 
a salt of hydrobromic acid; also, for a hydro- 


omide. 

836 J. M. Gully Magetidie's Formal, (ed. 2) Hydro- 
smic acid.. affords various salts with bases; tb«ea« 
drobromates or bromurets. 2876 HarlEV Mat. Ate. 
omine. .forms with’ammoniaa colourless bydrobrom • 

lydrobromic (hsidr^br^-mik), a- Chem. t 1 - 
ydro- d + Bromic. In F. hydrobromtque . j con- 
ining hydrogen and bromine in c ^ II V 9 a 
nation. Hydrobromic ocid, aUooalled^r "- 
amide (HBr), a colourless gas with u pmt^nt 
our and strongly acid taste, fumiDg 
here and very soluble in water. r.ecus 

■ 3 t'ehLr r |wdrobron,ic 'nor "Satie _ add Somite 

cmbTance to hydnodic aad. 
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So HydroBromide (hsidriiibr^a'maid), a com- 
pound formed by the combination of hydrobromic 
acid with an organic radical. 

1B77 Watts Fwmes' Chem. (ed. 12) II. 61. s88o Clem IN'* 
Shaw IVuriz Atom. The. 1 x_x Amylene hydrobroraide cannot 
possess several vapour densities. 

•j* Hydro ca*rbide. Chcm. Ohs. [f. Hydro- d 

+ Cabb(ok + -IDE.] -next. 

XBB4 Athenxnm r 3 Dec. 776/1 Hydrocarbides, which 
undergo decomposition by electric discharges with forma- 
tion of carbonic acid, are added to the atmosphere from a 
variety of sources. 

Hydrocarbon (hsidrpjkaub/n). Chem. [f. 
Htdro- d + Carbon.] A chemical compound of 
hydrogen and carbon. 

These compounds, of which there are at least twelve 
series, the chief of them being the pdrafins l olefines, 
acetylenes , and benzenes, are very numerous and important, 
and, with their derivatives, constitute the subject-matter of 
organic chemistry. 

x8a5 Faraday Ex/>. Res. xxxii. (1859) 183 The peculiar 
hydro-carbons forming the subject of that paper. 1842 
Parnell Chcm. Anal. (1845) 269 Contraction and forma- 
tion of oily drops show the presence of olefiant gas, or 
vapours of hydrocarbons. 1863 Tyndall Heat tit. 62 Coal- 
gas is what we call a hydro-carbon. 1855-72 Watts Diet. 
Chan. III. x86 The most fruitful source of hydrocarbons 
is the dry or destructive distillation of organic bodies. 

b. at t rib., as hydrocarbon radical , series , etc, 
Hydrocarbon gas : any gaseous hydrocarbon. 

c 1865 Letheby in C ire. Sc. I. 123/2 Hydro-carbon Gas, 
this name is given to the mixed gases which are generated 
from Water, together with substances that are rich in 
hydro-carbons, as tar, resin, fats, oils, and the better kinds 
of cannel coal. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Cheat. 45 The homolo- 
gous series of hydro-carbon radicals. x88o Richardson in 
Med. Tenth. Jrnl. 67 Alcohol is.. a chemical of the hydro- 
carbon senes. 

Hydrocarbonaceous (hsbdrfljka-ibonFtjas), 
a. Chem. [f. prec. + -accous.] Pertaining to, of 
•the nature of, or containing a hydrocarbon. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 144 The tar yields . . par- 
affine., light hydro-carbonaceous oil. 1874 tr. EommePs 
Eight . 5 In order to obtain the highest illuminating power 
of a flame in which hydro-carbonaceous compounds are 
undergoing combustion, the regulation of the supply of air 
is essential. 

Hydro carbonate (-ka-ibonet). Chem. Also 
-at. [f. Hydiio(gen + Carbonate (in sense 1 used 
for % product of combination with carbon \ thus lit . 

1 carbonated or carburetted hydrogen ’).] 

1. An early name for a hydrocarbon ; + formerly, 
a name of carburetted hydrogen (CH 4 ), the chief 
constituent of coal-gas. 

1800 Howard in Phil. Trans : XC. 228 It bums like 
hydrocarbonate, but with a bluish green flame. Ibid., 
Should this inflammable gas prove not to be a hydro- 
carbonate. 1819 Pantologia s.v., There are different species 
of Hydro-carbonats, depending on the proportion of their 
constituents.. commonly distinguished into heavy and light 
Hydro-carbonats. 1896 Daily News 26 Mar. 5/1 The 
Italian workman has too much hydrocarbonate for dinner, 
and too little albuminoid. 

2. * A term applied by Berzelius to a double salt 
resulting from the combination of a carbonate with 
a hydrate; by Beudant to the combination of a 
carbonate and water ’ (Mayne). 

1843 Portlock Geol. 314 Associated with the hydro-car- 
bonate of magnesia, and lime. x8sx Illustr . Catal. Gt. 
Exhib. 193 The hydro-carbonate much used in Pharmacy* 
l magnesia alba). 1854 J. Scoffern in Ords Circ. Sc., 
Chem. 490 Two hydrocarbonates of copper occur native : 
one, malachite, .has a composition represented by the fori 
xnula CuO.COi + CuO.HO ; a second.. having the compo- 
sition 2CuO.CO: + CuO.HO. 

Hydro carbonic (-kmbp-nik), a. Chem. [f. 
Hydrocarbon + -ic.] Relating to, or of the nature 
of, a hydrocarbon; in quot., obtained from car- 
buretted hydrogen^ sec prec. 1. 

1807 F. A. Winsor in Standard {xBSO *9 July 5/6 His 
grand discovery- of the Hydrocarbomc Lights. 

Hydrocarboncras (-kaubonjs), a. Chem. [f. 
IIyuiio(gk.v + Cakbo.nous.] Of the nature of a 
hydrocarbon. 

1804 Edin. Rev. IV. 129 These gasses are not carbureted 
hydrogen.. but.. they arc hydro-carbonous oxides. 1845 
■Grove Cent rib. Sc. in Corr. rk ys.E trees (1874) 295 Enough 
was ascertained to lead me to believe that it [the gas] was 
hydrocarbonous. 

t Hydro carburet (-kaubiurct). Chcm. Obs. 
{f. Hydro. d + Carburet ; F. kydrccarburet] A 
compound of hydrogen and carbon, a hydrocarbon ; 
spec, carburclied hydrogen gas. 

*815 Henry F.tem. Chem. (ed. 7) 1. 371 Mixtures of hydro- 
carburet and oxygen gases. X83S Penny Cyel. XII, 396/2 
Liquid Hydrocarburei . .was obtained by* Mr. Faraday, after 
separating solid bieariruret of hydrogen from the fluid pro- 
cured by pressure upon oil gas at a temperature of o°. 1850 
Da v pi: *<y Atom, The. (ed. a) Glens, Iljdivearburrt, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and carbon in any proportion whatsoever. 

f Hydro carburetted (-ka\ibiurct£d), a. 
Chem . Oh. [Las prec. 4 - Carburetted.] Formed 
bv the combination of hydrogen and carbon. 

1B09 Hr nrv in Phtl. Trans. XCIX. 44S Hydro-car- 
Lutetted gases IiJ-e ammonia* are separated by electriza- 
tion int-> their elements 184* Paxsmx. Chem. Ana!. 

270 Analysis of Coal Gr*. .The determination of the 
hydro^arbii retied vaicur* may be accurately effected ..by 
r.;r uu of oil of vitriol. 


Hydrocele (hsi’dros/l). Path. [a. L. hydrocele, 
a. Gr. iidpoKTj\i 7, f. vtipo- "water -f tumour. Cf. 
F. hydrocele (Pare, 16th c.).] A tumour with a 
collection of serous fluid ; spec, a tumour of this 
kind in the cavity of the tunica vaginalis of the 
testis ; dropsy of the testicle or of the scrotum. 

1597 A. hi. tr. Guillemcatts Fr. Chirurg. 21 a/2 The 
Scrotum commeth toswel, which tumefactione of the Greeks 
is called Hydrocele. 1607 Toi-sell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 
307 Called of the Physitians Hy-drocele, that is to sa y, 
Water-bursten. 1727-41 Chambers Cyel. s. v., Youth is 
most exposed to the hy-drocele. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 103 When seen in the neck they are described as 
hydroceles of the neck. 

f Hydro cephale. Obs. rare. . [a. F. hydro- 
cdphale (Pare, 16th c.).] = Hydrocephalus. 

a X64B Ld. Herbert in Life (1770) 33 My cousin, .having 
an hydrocepbale also in that extremity that his eyes began 
to start out of his head. 

Hydrocephalic (hakdrflis/ke’lik), a. [f. Hy- 
DROCEPHal-US + -ic.] Pertaining to, or character- 
istic of, hydrocephalus; affected with hydrocephalus; 
hence transf. big-headed. 

18x5 Edin. Rev. XXV. 262 Hydrocephalic patients. 
*833-58 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. (L.), Liable to hydro- 
cephalic and convulsive diseases. 1860 All Year Round 
No. 38. 283 With., enormous head and hy-drocephalic pro- 
minency of brain. 

• Hydrooe’phaloeele. Path. [f. as prec. : see 
Ceph alocele.] = Hydrencefhaloceee. 

Hydrocephaloid (-se-faloid), a. Path. [f. 
as next + -olD.] Resembling hydrocephalus. li. 
disease , a term applied by Marshall Hall to a con- 
dition of coma incident to yonng children and 
resulting apparently from cerebral anaemia. 

1843 M. Hall’ Gulston. Lest. n. 63 The hydrocephaloid 
disease in children. Its designation announces its simi- 
larity to hydrocephalus. But its nature, origin, and treat- 
ment are opposite. 1878 A. M. Hamilton Hero. Dis. 115. 

• Hydrocephalous (-se-falss), a. Path. [f. 
next + -ous.] Affected with hydrocephalus. 

x86o Pitt Byrne Undercurrents Overlooked II. 273 
Epileptic or hydrocephalous children. 1879 Geo, Eliot 
Thco. Such xvii. 307 A scanty hydrocephalous offspring. 

II Hydrocephalus (hoidruse-falos). Path. 
[Medical L., ad. Gr. vSpoK(<pa\ov,.i. bSpo- water + 
attpaXr/ head.] A disease of the brain especially 
incident to young children, consisting in an accu- 
mulation of serous fluid in the cavity of the 
cranium, resulting in gradual expansion of the 
skull, and finally inducing general weakness, with 
failure of the memory' and mental faculties ; water 
on the brain. The acute form is often described 
as tubercular meningitis. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2080 A child, one year old, so diseased 
with the Hydrocephalus , that when open’d, there were 
taken out of his Head 36 ounces of clear, but saltish, water. 
1727-41 Chambers Cyel. s.v., Children are more liable to 
hydrocephaii, than adults. ■ 1756 Gentl . 'pay. XXVI. 516 
[He] laboured under a hydrocephalus. 1866-S0 A. Flint 
Trine. Med. (ed. 5) 716 By the term hydrocephalus.. is 
understood an excessive accumulation of serous fluid in the 
ventricles of the brain, particularly the lateral ventricles. 

Hydrocephaly, [f. prec. + -v. Cf. F. hy- 
drocephalic.^ - prec. 

18 821 A/kenarum 16 Dec. 817/2 A case of hydrocephaly 
from the Trou Rosette, Belgium. 

t Hydro chlorate (haidr0|kl5» - r<?t). Chem. 
Obs. [f. ns next + -ate 1 i c.] An old name for a 
chloride, viewed as a salt of hydrochloric acid 
(formerly also called muriate) ; also for a hydro- 
chloride. 

1819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 269 Dr. Murray. -con- 
ceives the carbonates to arise from tne decomposition of 
the hydrochlorales of lime and magnesia, in the process of 
evaporation to dryness. x83o J. W. Lecg Bile xx A preci- 
pitate. .consisting of hydrochlorate of glycocoll. 1898 Rev. 
Brit. Pharm. 13 The hydrochlorates are now nil called 
hydrochlorides. 

Hydrochloric (haidr^kloo’rik),/;. Chcm. [f. 
Hydro- d -f Chloric. F. hydrochloriquc .] Con- 
taining hydrogen and chlorine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrochloric acid, called also hydro- 
gen chloride (IiCI), a colourless gas of strongly 
acid taste and pungent irritating odour, extremely 
soluble m water. (Earlier names were muriatic 
'acid, spirit of salt, cklorhydnc acid.) 

1817 A. Vnr. In Thomson Ann. Philos. X. 203 On the 
Quantity of Real Acid in Liquid Hydrochloric. 1831 
J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 143 The hydro-chloric acid 
of the shops is a saturated solution of this g;s in water. 
18^3 Tyndall Heat vii. iSS One volume of chlorine com- 
bines with one volume of hydrogen* to form two volumes of 
hydrochloric acid. _ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. vii. (ed. 2) 109 
Chlorine eagerly seizes on the hydrogen to form a compound 
known as hydrochloric acid gas. 

j Hydrochloride (hoidr^,kl5»*raid). Chcm. [f. 

• Hydro- d 4 - Chloride.] A compound formed by 
1 the combination of hydrochloric acid with an 
organic radical (formerly, also, with an clement). 

x8*S Hrvxr Eteri. Chem. I. 427 It is constituted of two 
atoms of olefiant gas-f 1 atom of chlorine. It has been called 
by I)r. Thomson chloric ether ; but a more appropriate 
rarr.c would be hydro-chloride o/earbon. xB3o Ct-rMiNSiuw 
| tr. H’urtt' Aten. The. tit Amylene hydrochloride. x8co 
i Itoscoc Elfin. Chen, xxxix, 393 When a solution of naph* 
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thylamine hydrochloride is mixed with solution oi twi, 
nitrite, the hydrochloride of diazonaphthalene is J ’ ’ 

tHydrocMoTnret. Chem. Obs. [f.Hio^j 
+ Chloruret.] An old S)iionym of prcc. 

S ‘ ! ‘ dy Vd- ( ' d ’ ■*> *• ?‘3 The prttuni- 
called hydrochloruret of Ume is recommended . . ^ 

temal remedy, in certain stages of fever and dysentery. 

t Hydrooyanate (haidro^i-Jnrt). Cl:r. (■:: 
[f. as next + -ate 1 1 c.] An old name for a qaaih 
considered as a salt of hydrocyanic acid. 

x8x8 Henry Elevt. Client, (ed. 8) II. 34? This bise.U* 
chlorine and iodine, is acidified by bj*drogen, and the tre-xi 
appellation for the prussic acid Gay Lussac concctvat^ 
hydro-c>*anic acid, and for its compounds hydrtxyj*a: ; ( 
1819 J. G. Children Client. Anal. 320 The hydroepei. 
of potassa.ris not identical with the salt commonly keen 
by the name of prussiatc of potash. 1854 Scofflp.x hCr:. 
Sc., Chem. 440 Cyanogen .. unites with certain t?.ts£ 
forming compounds which . . must be regarded as cyiriits, 
and not hydro-cj-anates, seeing that they contain acids 
oxygen nor hydrogen. 

Hydrocyanic (hsidmjsaijcc-nik), a. Qtr.. 
[f. Hydro- d + Cyanic. Cf. F. fydtvcyanijst.] 
Containing hydrogen and cyanogen in chemical 
combination. ' Hydrocyanic acid, or hpJrgr. 
cyanide (HCN or HCy), the combination of hr- 
drogen with cyanogen (CN or Cy), an extremelj 
poisonous volatile liquid with an odour Iflcetbt 
of bitter almonds, the solution in water beta; 
known as prussic acid ; it occurs in bitter almonds 
and other kernels, in cherry and laurel leaves, etc. 

x8i8 Henry Elern. Chem. (ed. 8) II. 342 As muriatic aSi a 
decomposed by the black oxide of manganese, soishpJr> 
cyanic vapour by peroxide of copper. 1819 J. G. Chusih 
Chem. Anal . 3x7 Hydrocyanic or Prussic Acid, tip 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 82 Amygdalea .. are partiedmy 
characterised by their . . hydrocyanic juice. x8$6 Knurs 
Organic Client, vi. 80 Hydrocyanic acid can he detest! 
by the fact that when its solution is saturated tiithcacsti; 
potash, and a solution containing ^ ferrous and a fcn: 
salt is added, a precipitate of Prussian blue is formed 

Hydrocyanite (h3idms3i*an3it)./l/»«. [Nacri 

1870, f. Gr. vbojp, vdpo- water + nvavot blue: $« 
^ITE.] Anhydrous sulphate of copper occnrrinj 
in pale green cry-stals, which, when exposed to the 
air, absorb water and become bright blue. 

1875 Dana Min. App. ii. 29. 

Hydrodynamic (hoi-’dmjdsi-, -dtox'mu*), <*. 

[ad. mod.L. hydrodynamic-us : see Hydrodi.’u- 
mics and Dynamic.] =ncxt. 

1828 in Weiister. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Upjf 
dynamic, of or belonging to the power of water, or ot-er 
fluids, at rest, or in motion. 1891 Brit . Med. 7 rr -‘- g*' 
482 ft To bring the whole organ [brain] to rcst, a ccryia 

degree of pcriphemlhydrodynamiccompressionis rcqw.^ 

Hydrodynamical (-doi-, dina;*intkal) f c. 
as prec. + -al.] Pertaining or relating to the forces 
acting upon or exerted by water or other liquids; 
belonging to Hydrodynajiics. 

X830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. § 189 Newton 
. laid the foundation of hydrodynamical science. * J 7 
Brewster Magnet. 15 In his electrical, xnagneticai, 
hj-drodj-namical researches, 1843 -Rep. Brit. Asia, y 


to the height. * 

■ Hydrodynamics (hsudruidsi-, -dinrotk i. 

[ad. mod.L. hydrodynamical see IIiuuo- » *~ 
Dynamics. Cf. F. hydrodynamiotte. ... 

The Lat. word appears in a treatise by Pantel here- 
1738, entitled ' Hydrodynamica, rive de vinous 
fluidorum commentarii *.] t ., 

The branch of Physics which treats of tne 1 * 
acting upon or exerted by liquids. In earlier 
= Hvdrokinetics ; now usually taken in a c0 _ j 
prehensive sense to include llydrokinetics 
Hydrostatics ; but the earlier usage is still sea— 
by some physicists. (Cf. Dynamics.) j 
- 1779 Mann in Phil. Trans. LXIX. I'P Ti] e ^ 'j-t 
ciples of hydrodynamics laid down 
G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. III. 
describing the mechanical affection of fluid* .• 1 * j„ 
and usually called by foreign writers kydn\fr ** ■ ^ j, 

Playfair Nat. Phil. (18191 1. 17 When the d 

motion is communicated are fluid, another no r tit 
the principles of dynamics takes place, 1 

science of hydrodynamics. xSzj Nat. lhu. l. f P 
(U. K. S.)The whole science of liquids, c/ t 

comprehending both Hydrostatics and i Hj'uwo Jn 

times called Hydrodynamics. iMt SiR^ 

Nature No. 619. 434 Some of the finest P n , nc, J\ tu :,j5;.'n i 1 
matical hj-drodynamics have .. been put in ^ 
perfecting the theory of hydraulic mcchan** 10 - ff, 

Hydrodynamometer (-dainamp-ni/i j,- i _ 
Hydiio- a + Dina.mometek.J An • n . s,r )' 
measuring the force exerted by a liquid J 
X&90 in Cent. Diet. . **, n-rfcN-] 

Hydro-clcctric, a. [f.Hrpno-a , - 
+ 1. Of or peitainiiig to hydro-titx-inci-y. 
vanic. Obs . _ „ _... | ?t 


(U.fe.S.) The electrical current th“* t h< r- 

Diermo-electric, in onhr lo distmjUJ* 4 -' *’ ' Ti ‘-f* 

gals-anic current, which, as it requires ‘ 
fluid element as one of it« rtsentmi 
nominated a Hsdro-ekctric current. Z 

Gt. Exhib. 1097 ‘Hie power* of nature, as 
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power, lightning, the hydro-electric fluid, and light. Ibid. 
xro2 Engraving on a tin plate, produced by the action of 
the hydro-electric current. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hydro-Electricus, applied to the phenomena which produce 
the voltaic pile, because the presence of water is the con- 
dition of their full development : hydro-electric. 

2 . Effecting the development of electricity by the 
friction of water or steam : as in Armstrong’s hydro- 
electric machine. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Cheat. II. 408 The electric excite- 
ment resulting from the friction of water is applied to the 
construction of an electrical machine of great power, called 
the Hydro-electric machine. 1881 Judd Volcanoes ii. 29 
Every volcano in violent eruption is a very efficient hydro- 
electric machine. 

So Hy-dro-electri'city, the electricity . of the 
galvanic batter)'. 

1851 J. Graham jn Illustr. Catal.Gt. Exhib. 1052 Hydro- 
electricity, which is the grand agent in operations of this 
kind, is different in the phenomena it exhibits from that of 
dry' electricity, _ or that shown by an electrical machine. 
For. .the electricity of the galvanic battery is scarcely per- 
ceptible, unless that which is called the circuit be complete. 

1 Hy&rofhrate. Chem. Obs. [f. Hydro- d 
+ Fluate.] An old name for a fluoride viewed as 
a salt of hydrofluoric acid ; also for a hydrofluoride, 
as in hydrofluatc of ammonia = hydrogen am- 
monium fluoride, fluoride of ammonium and hydro- 
gen, or acid flnoride of ammonium (NH^F.HF). 
.1841 IJrande Chem . 1031 Hydrofluatc of ammonia re- 
mains in solution. 

Hydrofluoboric (hzb(\xO[?ii(\dba*’T\k),a.Chem. 
[f. Hydro- d + Fluo- + Boric.] In hydrofluoboric 
acid (BFj.HF), or hydrogen borofluoride , a com- 
pound obtained by passing gaseous boron fluoride 
into water : also called borojluo rhydric acid. 

1849 I). Campbell Inorg. Chem. 95 A new acid named 
hydrofluoboric acid (3HF+2BF3). 1863-72 Watts Diet. 

Chem. I. 634 Distilled with sulphuric acid, they [boro- 
fluorides] give off gaseous fluoride of boron and aqueous 
hydrofluoboric acid. 

Hydrofluoric (h3idrr>fl«iprrik), a. Chem. 
[f. Hydro- d + Fluoric. Cf. F. hydrofluorique . J 
Containing hydrogen and fluorine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrofluoric acid, or hydrogen Jtuo- 
ride (HF), a colourless gas, fuming in moist air 
and rapidly absorbed by water. 

i8aa I m iso.j Sc. y Art II. 91 No acid can act upon it, 
except the hydro-fluoric, which dissolves it. 1863-7. Watts 
Diet. Chert. II. 670 Etching with hydrofluoric aetd vapour 
is the best mode of marking scales of equal 7 ruts on glass 
tubes and jars, 

Hydrofluo silicic (hoidr0,fl;7|0silrsik), a. 
Chem. [f. Htdro- d + Fluo- + Silicic.] Contain- 
ing hydrogen, fluorine, and silicon in chemical 
combination. Hydrofluosilicic acid (H 2 SiF 6 ), 
or hydrogen silicojiuoridc , a fuming liquid which 
gradually attacks glass, esp. on heating. 

X842 Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 315 Strontian and 
barytes are separated from each other, when in solution, by 
hydrofluosilicic acid, which precipitates barytes . . but not 
strontian. 1853 Gregory Inorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 191 Hydro- 
fluosilicic acid is the only test that forms a precipitate in 
cold and pretty strong solutions of soda salts. 

So HydrofluosiTicate, a salt formed by the 
union of hydrofluosilicic acid with a base ; a silico- 
fluoride. # 1847 in Craig. 

Hydrogen (hai'drffd^en). Chem. Also 8-9 
hydrogene. [a. F. hydroghic , f. Gr. vticup, v 5 p- 
water: see -gen i.J 

1 . One of the elements ; a colourless, invisible, 
odourless gas; it burns with a pale-blue flame, 
whence its former name of inflammable air. It is 
the lightest substance known, having a specific 
gravity of about one-fourteenth of that of air. 
Symbol H ; atomic weight 1. 

It occurs free in nature in small quantities in certain 
volcanic gases, and is an essential constituent of all animal 
and vegetable matter. It forms two-thirds in volume and 
one-ninth in weight of water (H 2 0 ), which is the sole 
product of the combustion of hydrogen in ordinary air. It 
is a constituent of all acids, in which it can be replaced by 
bases to form salts. 

Aniimoniuretted, arseniuretted, carburetted , phosphor ■- 
cited , seleniuretted, sulphuretted , teltnretted hydrogen , 
early names sometimes stilt used for gaseous combinations 
of hydrogen with antimony, arsenic, carbon, phosphorus, 
selenium, sulphur, tellurium. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot.Gard. 1. 132 note, Mr. Lavoisier and 
others of the French School have most ingeniously en- 
deavoured to shew that water consists of pure air, called by 
them oxygene, and of inflammable air, ^called hydrogene. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. «$■ Exp. Philos. I. xii. 493 Inflammable 
atr may be obtained in great purity by decomposing water, 
of which it is a constituent part. The French writers term 
it hydrogene, that is generator of water. 1794 Pearson in 
Phil. * Trans . LXXXIV. 391 A mixture of carbonic acid, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen gar. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian 
Emp.\. 283 Hepatic air or sulphurated hydrogene gas. 
1820 Shelley CEdipus t. i8S As full of blood as that of 
hydrogene. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I. 421 The 
carburetted hydrogen .. is generally employed for filling 
balloons. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 62 o Hydrogen 
is present, equally with carbon, in every organic compound. 
2878 Huxley Physiogr. 111 Most of our ordinary com- 
bustibles, .are rich in hydrogen. J893 Sir_R. Ball In High 
Heav. vii. 157 Dr. Huggins ..succeeded in establishing the 
existence of hydrogen in these remote regions of space. 


2. attrib . a. hydrogen harmonicon, lamp ) line ,* 
spectrum ; hydrogen acid = Hydracid ; + hy- 
drogen air, an old name for hydrogen, freq. also 
called hydrogen gas (cf. F. gaz hydrogene). 

1793 Bedooes Calculus 212 Arterial blood exposed to the 
contact of hydrogene air loses its vermilion colour. 1802-12 
Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) III. 315 An air- 
balloon, on the hydrogen gas principle. 1805 W. Nisby.t 
Diet. Chem., Hydrogen Gas , sometimes termed inflammable 
gas, is formed by the union of Hydrogen with caloric. It 
was discovered by Mr. Cavendish. 1866 S. Macadam G. 
Wilson's luorg. Chem. 93 This arrangement has been called 
the hs'drogen harmomcon; but any of the combustible 
gases will produce musical notes if burned in the same way. 
Ibid. Index, Hydrogen^ acids, or hydracids. 1893 Sir R.. 
Ball In High Hearj. vii. 160 The spectrum of the star in 
the vicinity oTthe line G.. .The hydrogen line in that neigh- 
bourhood. Ibid. xv. 366 A bright line, such as one of those 
of which the hydrogen spectrum is composed. 

b. In systematic names of chemical compounds 
of hydrogen with an element or radical = ‘ of hy- 
drogen ’ : as hydrogen bromide HBr, h. chloride 
HC 1 , k. iodide HI (also called hydrobromic, 
hydrochloric, and hydriodic acids) ; hydrogen 
monoxide ox protoxide H 2 0 (water), hydrogen di- 
oxide H 2 0 2 (oxygenated water); hydrogen arsenide 
H 3 As, h. sclcnide H 2 Se, h. sulphide II 2 S (also 
arseniuretted, seleniuretted, sulphuretted h.) ; hy- 
drogen disulphide H 2 S 2 , hydrogen potassium 
carbonate HKCO s , hydrogen sodium arsenate 
HNa.As 0 4 + i2H a O. On the analogy of hydro- 
gen chloride, etc., acids are often named as salts 
of hydrogen, e. g. hydrogen acetate C 2 H s 0 2 .H, h. 
chlorate HC 10 3 , h. chlorite HC 10 2 , h. nitrate 
HN 0 3 , h. sulphate H 2 S 0 4 , h. sulphite H 2 SO s 
( = acetic, chloric, chlorous, nitric, sulphuric, sul- 
phurous acids). 

1869 Roscoe Elan. Chem. 105 Hydrochloric Acid or 
Hydrogen Chloride. Ibid. 197 Hydrogen Sodium Carbonate 
or Bicarbonate of Soda.. is a white crystalline powder which 
on heating is readily converted into sodium carbonate. 
Ibid. 320 Acetic acid . . hydrogen acetate. _ 1873 Eownes’ 
Chem. (ed. ix) 193 Hydrogen lodate. or Iodic Acid. Ibid. 
206 Hydrogen sulphide is a colourless gas, having the odour 
of putrid eggs. Ibid. 215 Hydrogen Telluride is a gas, 
resembling sulphuretted and selemetted hydrogen. 1877 
Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 519 In order to 
prepare the hydrogen arsenide in the pure state. I 

Hydrogenate (hsi-drcdjene't, hsidrfvdjens't), 
v. Chem. [f. prec. + -ate3. Cf. F. hydrog/ncri\ 
trans. To charge, or cause to combine, with hy- 
drogen ; to hydrogenize. Hence Hydrogenated, 
-ating ppl. adjs. ; also Hydrogena'tlon. 

1809 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 464 Analogous to the 
hydrogenated sulphur of Berthollet. 2819 Pantologia, 
Hydrogurets, . .in the writings of Berthollet, they are de- 
nominated Hydrogenated sulphurets. 18x9 H. Busk Dessert 
Notes 95 The excessive hydrogenation of the system. 1826 
Henry Elent. Chem. I. 158 De-oxidizing or hydrogenating 
rays. x8 66 Odung Anirn. Chem. 89 Oxidation tends to the- 
separation, hydrogenation to the conjunction of carbon 
atoms. 

t Hydrogenetted (hardrodseneted), a. Chem. 
Obs . [f. Hydrogen after sulphuretted .] Hydro- 
genated, hydrogenized. 

1866 Odling Anim. Chem. 114 Ammonia is the most 
thoroughly deoxidised, or rather nydrogenetted, compound 
of nitrogen. 

Hydrogenic (-d^e'nik), a. rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -ic.] = Hydrogenous. 

x866 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 1. \. 63 Hematite 
.-.is sometimes possibly a direct hydrogenic formation. 

Hydrogeniferous (hshdrtfjdsenrfgras), a. 
rare. [f. as prec. + -(i)ferous.] (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex.,* Hydrogeni/erus, containing 
hydrogen; applied by Tondi to the sublimed sulphur of 
thermal springs ; hydrogeniferous. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hydrogenium (haidr^dsf-niz/m). Chem. [f. 
as prec. + -ium in names of new metals.] Hydrogen 
regarded as a metal, and, as such, capable of being 
absorbed or occluded by certain metals. 

2868 T. Graham in Proc . Royal Soc. (1869) XVII. 212 On 
the Relation of Hydrogen to Palladium. Examination of 
the properties of what, assuming its metallic character, would 
have to be named Hydrogenium. Ibid. 213 The density of 
hydrogenium then, appears to approach that of magnesium 
1*743 by this first experiment. 187* Roscoe Elem.Chem. 
186 .Metallic palladium takes up no less than 982 volumes 
of hydrogen gas, forming a veritable alloy of the metal 
with hydrogenium, or hydrogen in its solid form. 

Hydrogenize (hai'drod^enaitz), v. Chem. [f. 
as prec. + -Ize.] trans. To charge, or combine with 
hydrogen. Hence Hydrogenized ppl. a . ; Hy- 
drogenizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1802 Howard in Phil. Trans. XCII. 194 The oxide of 
nickel was precipitated by hydrogenized sulphuret of am- 
monia. x866 Odling Anim. Chem. 91 Alcohol is also pro- 
curable from acetic acid by the hydrogenising processes of 
Wurtz and Mendius. Ibid. 130 By hydrogenising alloxan 
we obtain dialuric acid. 1870 Eng. Aleck. 25 Feb. 591/2 Coal 
or other hydrogenised gases. 

Hydrogenous (haidrp-daenas), a. Chem. [f. 
Hydrogen -f -ous.] Of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ing of hydrogen. 

t Hydrogenous gas, an early name for hydrogen : ^car- 
bonated hydrogenous gas = carburetted hydrogen ; f hydro- 
genous striphn rated gas — sulphuretted hydrogen. 


1791 Hamilton Bcrthollel's Dyeing I. 1. 1. v. 8x Dr. 
Priestley obtained inflammable air, or hydrogenous gas. 
x8oo Henry Epit. Chem. (1808) 321 Sulphuretted hydro- 
genous waters. 1802 Med.Jml. VIII. 522 That an animal 
died immediately on inspiring hydrogenous sulphurated 
gas. 1848 Grove Cent rib. Sc. in Corr, Phys. Forces 749 
The differences between the hydrogenous and the other 
gaseS. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. at. ii. 267 The structure 
of the hydrogenous protuberances. 

Hydrogeology (haLdrfljdsfip-lodgi). [mod. 
f. Hydro- a + Geology : cf. F. hyd ? vgJo/ogi c.] That 
part of geology which treats of the relations of 
water on or below the surface of the earth. Hence 
Hydrog , eolo*gical a., relating to this. 

1824 R. Watt Bibl. Brit. Ill, Hydrogeology [referring to 
Lamarcke’s Hydrogeologie ]. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 

Hydrogeologia, . .a branch of general physics which treats of 
the waters spread upon the surface of the earth : hydro* . 
geology. X877 Academy 3 Nov. 434/2 Hydrogeology is 
a term which Mr. J. Lucas has introduced to denote the 
relation of geological science to the important subject of 
water-supply. A hydrogeological survey would. .examine 
into all facts which relate to, the form, the position, and the 
capacity of subterranean water-systems. x88x J. Sollas in 
Nature XXIV. 474 Physiological geology., includes Meteor- 
ology, hydro-geology. 

Hydrogogue, erroneous form of Hydragogue. 
Hydrographer (haidrp-grafaj). [This and 
the following words are 16th c. formations on Gr. 
t/ 5 a ip, vS po- water, on the pattern of the correspond- 
ing geographer , -graphic, -graphical, - graphy , 
which came down through L. from actual Gr. 
formations. The immediate precursors of the 
English words were the Fr. hydrographe (1548), 
hydrographiqtie , -graphic (1551)*] 

One skilled or practised in hydrography ; spec, one 
whose business it is to make hydrographic surveys 
and to construct charts of the sea, its currents, etc., 
as the Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 

The first H ydrographer to the Navy was appointed in 1795. 
1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse Table T ij, Ship- 
mans compasse unknowne to the olde Hydrographers. 1570 
Dee Math. Pref. 18 What way, the Tides and Ebbps.come 
and go.theHycfrographerought torecorde. 0675 J. Seller 
Coasting Pilot title-p., Collected and Published by John 
Seller, Hydrographer in Ordinary to the King. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) I. 288 The South Sea must be of a greater 
breadth.. than it's commonly reckoned by Hydrographers. 
179S Admiralty Ord. in Council 12 Aug. I. 124 We would 
humbly propose to Your Majesty that a proper person 
should be fixed upon to be appointed Hydrographer to this 
Board. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. ii. o Captain 
Beaufort, the Admiralty hydrographer. 1880 W. B. Car- 
penter in 19th Cent. 609 All the best hydrographers.. agree 
..that the Florida current dies out in the mid-Atlantic. 

Hydrographic (haidwjgne'fik), a. [See prec.] 

= next. Hydrographic Department (6r Office), the 
office of the Hydrographer to the Admiralty in 
Great Britain, and of the Navy Department in U.S. 

In Great Britain the style Hydrographic Department has 
been used in the officiat Navy List since 1854, while in 
other official documents the title is Hydrographical. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 24 Those dreadful flats 
of Death, where notwithstanding our Hydrographic cards . . 
we had doubtless been cast away. 17 6a Falconer Shipwr. 

11. 574 The. .traverses. .He on the hydrographic circle laid. 
1854 Navy List 187 Hydrographic and Harbour Depart- 
ment, Rear Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, i860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. xo6 These three rivers should all be 
regarded as belonging to one hydrographic basin. 1877 W. 
Thomson Voy. Challenger I. 1. 11 The Chart-room. .with 
ranges of shelves stocked with charts and hydrographic, 
magnetic, and meteorological instruments. 

Hydrographical (l»idre,gra: fikal), a. [See 
Hydrographer.] Pertaining or relating to hy- 
drography. Hydrographical Department : sec prec. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 22 The Heauenly Globe, may. .be 
duely described vpon the Geographical!, and Hydro- 
graphicall Globe. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. it. 226 As 
we may see in their Hydrographicall Cards. x68o Morden 
Geog. Red. (1682) To Rdr. 2, Charts, Maps, Globes and all 
other Hydrographical and Geographical Descriptions. 183^ 
Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 185 The hydrographical basin of the 
Mississippi displays, on the grandest scale, the action of 
running water on the surface of a vast continent. 186a 
Admiralty Ord. in Council 19 July II. 3 In the Chart 
Branch of the Hydrographical Department of Your Majesty’s 
Navy. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xi. (1878) 164 
During the hydrographical survey of the Aegean Sea. 

Hence Hydroffra'pMcally adv. rare. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hydrographical ly, by the Art of 
Hydrography. 

Hydrography (haidrp'grafi). Also 6 hidro*. 
[See Hydrographer.] 

1 . The science which has for its object the descrip- 
tion of the watersof the earth’s surface, the sea, lakes, 
rivers, etc., comprising the study and mapping of 
their forms and physical features, of the contour o 
the sea-bottom, shallows, etc., and ofwinds, ti es, 
currents, and the like. (In earlier use, me n mg 
the principles of Navigation.) Also atrea iseon 
this science, a scientific description of the wa 

(AM-) JI« 

comeyninq the pleasant Principles ; 0 j- ^ ^ 

mansSccr. (1607) 47 iandi therein 

3 s «' (who is . . 

SnSu in whM re£es to Hydrography! mentrrn-, an Itmr.. 
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darion on the Coasts of America, a 1687 Petty Pol.Arith. 
(1690) 62 Fournier in his Hydrography hath laboured to 
prove the contrary of all this. 1727-41 Chambers CycL s.v., 
Some of the best authors use the term in a more extensive 
sense? sons to denote the same with navi gat ion. In this 
sense hydrography includes the doctrine of sailing; the art 
of making sea-charts, with the uses thereof fete.]. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1700) VI. T973 He compleated the hydrography 
of the habitable globe. 1851-9 BEECHEYin Man. Sci. Enq. 
17 Other curious and important facts in physical hydro- 
graphy have been ascertained. 3898 Pep. Sci. Monthly 
LII. 552 The body of the work, to which tn entitle of hydro- 
graphy is applied, consists in the determination of existing 
■water supply. 

2. The subject-matter of this science; the hydro- 
graphical features of the globe or part of it ; the 
distribution of water on the earth’s surface. 

_ 1852 Earp Gold Col. Austr. 33 Capt. Stokes has added 
immensely to our knowledge of the hydrography of tropical 
Australia. 1BS2 Times 21 Sept. 3 The geography and 
hydrography of the ground must be studied. 

t 3 . [Gr. ypatprj, -ypa<pta writing.] Writing with 
water. (In quots.yff. with reference to tears.) Obs. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarclt ., Her.. V, cxliii. More then a 
Man, and Mightier then a King; A Text of Honour, weak 
Hydrographic, a 1659 Cleveland^ H'hs. {1687)61 Whose 
Fate we see Thus copved out in Grief’s Hydrography, 
t HydrO’griret. Chart. Obs. [f. Hydrog-en 
+ -uret (after sulphuret ).] A compound of hydro- 
gen with another element ; a hydruret or hydride. 

1819 Pantologia, Hydrosrurels, substances formed by the 
union of hydrogen gas with such combustible bodies as were 
deemed simple when the name was imposed. 3886 Syd. 
Sec. Lex. s.v., A hydrogurct is usually designated by a 
name taken from the other substance of the combination, as 
the hydroguret of carbon is called Carburetted hydrogen. 

So tHydrogmretted a., chemically combined 
with hydrogen. 

1806 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 37 Solutions ofhydro- 
guretted sulphurets. 1826 Henry Elcm. Chem. 1 . 549 
Hydrogureted sulphuret of potassa may be formed by boil- 
ing flowers of sulphur in liquid hydrate of potassa, or by 
digesting sulphur with the liquid hydro-sulphuret. 

II Hydrohasmia (haidro.hi-mia). Path. [f. 
Hydro- b + Gr. alpa blood.] = Hydremia. 

1840 Ancell Led. Blood* ix. in Lancet 1 Aug. 667/1 We 
may take another view of poverty of blood or hydrohmmia. 
/bid., In hydrohremia the serum is in general transparent. 

Hence Hydrohco-mic, -hemic a. = Hydr.euio ; 
also f Hydrohemy = Iiydrohpemia (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1 S 55 ). 

Hydroid (hai'droid), a., sb. [f. Hydra 6 + -oid.] 

A. aJj. Zool. Resembling or allied to the genus 
Hydra of Hydrozoa. a. Belonging to the order 
or subclass Hydroidea, of which Hydra is the 
typical genus, b. Of the nature of a hydroid (see 
li. b) : opposed to medusoid . 

1864 in Webster. 3867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. iii. 227 Hy- 
droid zoophytes^ with expanded tentacles. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. IttiK Ar.im . ii». 132 Some medusoids . . the hydroid 
stages of which are not . . known. 1888 Rolleston & 
Iaqksos Antm. Life 746 Colonics containing polymorphic 
hydroid individuals, and generally medusoid as well. 

B. sb. Zool. a. A Hydrozoan belonging to the 
Hydroidea . b. One of the two forms of zooids 
occurring in Hydrozoa, resembling Hydra in struc- 
ture, but typically asexual : opposed to Medusa. 

1865 E. & A. Agassiz Seaside Stud. Hat. Hist. 21 Below 
these (Ctenophorae and Dbcophorae] come the Hydroid*;, 
embracing the most minute .. of all these animals. 1880 
Libr. Umv. Knoxvl. 1. 332 The fixed hydroids and swimming 
jelly.fishes are alternate forms assumed by the successive 
generations of the same animal.. 1888 Rolleston* & Jackson 
A n int, Life 745 The Hydroid is (x) a permanent locomotor 
sexual form, multiplying by gemmation, but only temporarily 
colonial Hy dra : (a) a larval form which passes by a meta- 
morphosis into a Medusa : (3) a non-sexual but permanent 
form, sometimes solitary, ^ usually however multiplying by 
gemmation .. giving onginto colonics: (4) a locomotor 
sexual form. .never multiplying by gemmation. 

Hydroi’dean. '/.col. [f. mod.L. Ilydroidca 
(see prec.) + -an.] = Hydroid 13. a. 

xBSS Rolleston & Jackson Atiim . Life 747 The existence 
of a free sexual Hydroidean— Hydra. 

Hydrokinetic (-kainc'tik), ir. [f. Hydro- a + 
Kinetic.] Relating to the motion of liquids. So 
Hydroklne'ttcnl a. in same sense ; Hydro- 
klncticB, the kinetics of liquids; that branch of 
hydrodynamics (in the wider sense) which deals 
with the motion of liquids. 

. l ®73 Msxwru. F.lectr. V .1 fafn. I. */; Tbe case ofima^es 
in li ydrokinetics when the fluid is bounded by a risid plane 
surface. 187S Srrwaer .1 Tsir Umeen C’niv. The 
hydroliinetic researches of Helmholtz. 

Hydrologic (haidmlp-djik), a. [f. mod.L. 

!:y.irc!cpa (see IlYDRObOCY) +-IC. Cf. F . hydro - 
bgtptr.] * - nest. 

tB37 II. E. Fi rnow in Pc/. Sci. Monthly Dec. 226 We .. 
consider the forests.. ns regulators of hydrologic conditions, 
influencing the water flow in springs, brooks, and risers. 
Hydrological (hairinrip-dsikal), a. [f. as prcc. 
+ -AU.J Pertaining or relating to hydrology; re- 
lating to th~ properties of water, its distribution 
over the earth’s suffice, etc. 

1670 W. f>tvrv»N {title) Hydrological Essaycs ; nr a Vin- 
dication cf Hydrologn Chynica, l*-tftg a Further Discos cry 
nf the iScartv/T'mgh ami the right tt*»- thereof. 3716 

M. Davit h A then. Brit. HI. Dhvrt. Bhvdrk rfi ITe M- 
tr. logical and Hydrelojica! Branches cf Physsck. iEjS 


in Webster. 3882 Edits. Rev. OcL 451 The summer and 
winter flow and other hydrological peculiarities of the 
English rivers. 

Hydrology (hridrpriSt^i). [ad. mod.L. hydro - 
logia, f. Gr. v 5 po~ water : see -logy. Cf. F. hydro - 
logic.'] The science which treats of water, its proper- 
ties and laws, its distribution over the earth’s 
surface, etc. 

3762 tr. Busch i nfs 'Syst. Geog. I. 49 Wallerius^vas the 
first who made accurate enquiries into the Aqueous Kingdom, 
or Hydrology. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet., Hydrology, is 
that part of natural history which examines and explains 
the nature and properties of water in general. 1866 Proc. 
Atncr. Phzl. Soc . X. 209 Mr. Blackwell’s memoir entitled 
‘The Hydrology of the 'St. Laurence’. 1895 Wcstm. Gaz. 
11 Sept. 7/2 The whole science of hydrology .. depends on 
the study' of rainfall. 

Hence Hydrologist [cf. F. hydrologue], one 
skilled in hydrology. 

1830 in Maunder Diet. Eng. Lang. 

Hydrolysis (haidrp'lisis). [f. Gr. CSoip, vSpo- 
water + kiiffif dissolving, f. \veiv to dissolve.] A 
decomposition of water in which the two con: 
stituents (H and OH) are separated and fixed in 
distinct compounds. 

3880 H. E. Armstrong Introd. Study Org . Chou. (ed. 2) 
190 note, Decompositions like those of starch into dextrose, 
of cane-sugar into dextrose and levulose. .which involve the 
fixation of the elements of water, may all be said to be the 
result of hydrolysis , and those substances which, like 
sulphuric acid, diastase^ emulsin, etc., induce hydrolysis, 
may be termed hydrolytic agents or hydrolysts. The sub- 
stance hydrolysed is the hydrolyte. _ The mere fixation of 
the elements of water unaccompanied by decomposition 
..may be termed hydration in contradistinction. 3890 
Athenaeum 27 Dec. S93/1 Other processes .. already in 
constant uje on very large scales . . [are) bromination and 
chlorination, nitration, sulphonation with its concomitant 
hydrolysis. 1894 McGowan tr. Bernthsen’s Org. Chem. 84 
By saponification or hydrolysis of their ethers. 

Bo Hydrolyse v., to subject to hydrolysis ; Hy- 
drolyst [cf. analyst], a hydrolytic agent ; Hydro- 
lyte [Gr. Aur<5r that may be dissolved], a body 
subjected to hydrolysis. 

See quot. 18S0 above. 

Hydrolytic (hoidmli-tik), a. [f. as prec. + 
Auri/r-or having the property of dissolving ; seeprec.] 
Of or pertaining to hydrolysis. 

1875 A. Gamcee tr. Hermanns Hum. Phys. {3E78) 224 
The products of the bydrolytic decomposition of all the es- 
sential constituents ot the body. 1878 Foster Phys. 11. i. 
186 The action .. is of such a kind as is effected by the 
agents called catalytic, and by that particular class of cata- 
lytic agents called hydrolytic. 3896 Allbutt Syst. Med. I. 
520 Fermentation, like putrefaction, is a hydrolytic process. 

t Hydroma’nce. Obs. rare- 1 . In 4 ydro- 
maunco. [a. OF. ydromance.] =Hydromancy. 

3390 Gower Conf. III. 45. And of the flood his ydro- 
maunce And of the fire the piromaunce. 

t Hydromancer. Obs. [f. Hydromanc-y + 
-erI.] One who practises bydromancy. 

<*1400 Af>ol. Loll. 96 l>us are callid geomanceris, J>at 
werkun hi be B e jh- And idromauncerSj b at k us "’irkun bi 
be watir. 3692 in Coles. Hence 1775 in Ash. 

Hydromancy (hai-dromrcnsi). Also 5 ydro-, 
6 hidromancy, 6~7 hydromantie, 7 -ty. [a. F. 
hydromancic, or ad. late L. hydromanlia, a. Gr. 
*u5 pofsavTfta, f. v5po- water + fiavreta divination : 
see -MANCY.) Divination by means of signs derived 
from water, its tides and ebbs, etc., or the pretended 
appearance of spirits therein. 

C1400 MaUndev. (1839I xxii. 234 Pyromancye, Ydro- 
mancye . . and many other scyences. 1496 Dives 4- Pauf>. 
(W. de \V.) 1. xxxvi. 77/2 Yd roman eye, that is wytchecrafte 
done in the water. 1594 R. Ashley tr. Leys le Roy's 
Interchang. Var. Things 50a, Necromantic, Geomantie, 
Hydromantie.^ x6ox Holland Pliny II. 631 As for Anan- 
efutis, it is said, That spirits may be raised by it in the 
skill of Hydromantie. 1610 Healey St. Aug Citie cf God 
293 Nutna him-selfe .. was faine to fall to Hydromancie. 
J777 Brand Pof>. Antiq. (1849) H. 377 A species of hydro- 
maney appears to have been practised at wells. 1877 \V. 
Jones Fingcr-ring usThe ‘suspended ring’, .is ..described 
LyPeuccr among various modes of hydromancy. 

Hydromania (haidrom^^nia). [f. Hydro- + 
Mania; cf. F. /tydromanie.] A mania or craze 
for water ; Path, an excessive craving for water or 
liquids. 

1793 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 17, I . . have discovered that 
the hydromama is almost as bad as the hydrophobia. 3815 
A Via Monthly Mag. XLIV. 9, I have a hydromania in the 
way of lakes, rivers, and waterfalls. 1897 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. III. 248 In view of the almost insane craving (‘ hydro- 
mania *) for fluid, .the question has been considered whether 
the diuresis could be controlled by placing limits on the 
amount of fluid ingested. 

Hence Hydroma nioc, n person affected with 
hydromania; Hydromani*acal a., affected with 
hydromania. 

185s Mayne Ex/ox. Lex., Hydn-maniaeus, .. hydro- 
maniacal. iS6oPie«se Lab. Chem. } fenders 54 Liable to 
be drowned in a flood of watery effusions from the modern 
hydromaniacs. 

Hydromantie (listdmm.-c ntik),/?. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. hydroma its, f. Gr. i?po- water + fiarriKht 
prophetic : ?cc -M antic. Cf. F. hydromaniiauH] 

A. cdj. Of or pertaining to hydromancy. Hydro - 
rr.anlic nr.: hi tie, vessel: see quot. 1741 . 4 
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i6$t Biggs Hero Dhp. r 157 Its own hydromar.tH 
1741 Chambers CycL s.v.. The writers in optics hS 
with divers hydromantie machine^ vessels, etc: , To tn’ * 
a hydromantie vessel, which shall exhibit tbe’b'-^ rf 
external objects, as if swimming in water. s " 

fB. sb. Obs. 1. = Hydromancy. 

c 159a Greene Fr. Bacon il 16 To tell by thadm—’-’ 
ticke, ebbes and tides. 

2. One skilled or practised in hydromaaev, 

3638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 213 Sorccrm 
chanters, Hydro- and Pyro-mantiques. 

So Hydroma*ntical a., Hydromamtically d:, 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hydro manticadly, by Hydrctnirc/ 

Hydro me chanxcs (h3t:dw,ratkKT.iks). [i. 
Hydro- a + Mechanics.] The mechanics cf 
liquids; hydrodynamics (in its wider sense); esn. 
in relation to its application to mechanical ett- 
tri vances. 

1851 llluslr. Catal. Gl. Exhib. 94 Hydro-Mtchrix, rs 
Instruments to illustrate the Motion and Impingin; Fcrcr 
of Waves, &c. 1884 Science 18 Jan. 78/2 Ihe ircpcru-t 
place which . . hydromechanics has occupied In 
mathematical physics since the labors of Helmholtz, 
well, and Thomson, in reducing the mathematical 
of electridty and magnetism to that of the motion cfh- 
compressible fluids. 

So Hydromechamical a., of or pertaining to 
hydromechanics ; relating to the employmcct cf 
water in mechanical contrivances. 

182^ J. Nicholson O/erat. Mechanic 293 A hydro-re- 
chamcal engine, whereby a weight amounting to 23041:01 
can be raised by a simple lever, through equal Jpzce, in 
much less time than could be done by any apparatus ob- 
structed on the known principles of mechanics. 1M1 
Athenzum 5 Mar. 339/1 Dr. O. J. Lodge showed tio 
hydromechanical analogies of electricity. 

Hydromel (hai-dromel). Also 5 ydrome!]?, 
6 hydromell, 7 hidromel. [a. L. hydrotnd, zi. 
Gr. vfipbfxcXt, f. vdpo- water + pt A* honey. With 
the earliest forms cf. OF. ydromelle . ] A liqrc: 
consisting of a mixture of honey and water, wbi:h 
when fermented is called vitro its hydrmtl or mtd. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 83 A stymkynge I'vun-ir is 
heelid in remeuynge awey l>e stinche S: pc roUnes; 8: put? 
is myche worji a waischinge of ydromel : jot is hcny&»it.r 
soden togidere wij> mirre. 1563 T. Gale Treat. Gmtuu 
2 b (Stanf.), Nitrum helpeth theCollicke if it beetalw *ri 
cummyne in hydromell. c 3645 Howell Lett. (1(5?' I- :-J 
In Russia, Moscovy and Tartar)’, they use Mcad, ..tru U 
that which the antients called hydromel. 1830 E. 1>. 

Trav. Russia 18/1 The young man used to dirk 
Russian beverage of hydromel, a kind of mead. i-%i 
Litton & Fane Tan.ih&user 42 A fountain 1— yta, cu. 
flowing deep With nectar and with hydromel. 

Hydrometer (hoidrfl-m/loj). [raoa. f. ur. 
vdpo- water + -meter. 

F. hydrovtHre (first recorded 1768) was app. adopted rrri 
English, but has commonly the sense * rain-gauge , t. « cp 
droineter being called in F. artomltre, Ar/Tomeiek.} 

X. An instrument for determining the^ 
gravity of liquids, or sometimes (as in AteAchtnt 
Hydrometer ) for finding the specific gravity of til# 
liquids or solids. 

The common type consists of a graduated stem 
hollow bulb and a weight at its lo\scr end, so as to t.. ■ ;*“ 

the stem upright in a liquid, the specific P r3 l ,t J c ’ ‘‘f 
is indicated by the depth to which the stem IS 
Special names are given to it as const ructed tor pan — 


liquids, as alcoholometer, acidimeter, lactcrnehrf . • * 
Nicholson's Hydrometer consists of a brass cylmder ■ 
a small pan supported on a stem above the wMttW'* j 


a small pan supported on a stem above me TF «... c f 

pan dependent below in the water; the specific gr= 
a solid oody is calculated from the difference of it* * v * ? 
in air and in water, as determined by veigbing » 
upper and lower pans respectively. v r,— 

1675 Bovle in Phil. Trans. Abr. II. CM i“tj, 

Instniment (a Hydrometer). 17^ Smollett Trur. * ^ 
245, 1 had neither hydrometer nor thermometer ’ 
tain the weight and warmth of this water. JBiQ t o 
s.v., Mr. Nicholson has made an improvement v\ j. w g a 
hydrometer is adapted to the general purpose *• ■ ^ 

\S. t u nml fluids, _ 


than water in the Sou them Ocean. 1875 Kniw „ 
Meek. s.v., The most familiar hydrometer. fffP t { 
a hen’s egg, used by a farmer's wife to test tl<e 
lye for making soap. . m , Y WUr 

2. An instniment used to determine the 
or force of a current ; a current -gauge* 

1727-41 Chambers CycL, Hydrometer, w «■" f + 

• #K onvitv. density, 


wherewith to measure the gravity, density* ' tl.yfcr, 
or other properties, of water. 3864 \> rcyrr*. . 

. .called by various specific names, according tou 

lion or use, as tachometer , rheometer, h)itre 

luvt , lPcItmann's mill, etc. , r 

II Hydrometrn. (hoitlwimrtra). "gg 
f. Gr. vSpo- water + pf)Tpa womb. *- ‘ 
vDlre."] An accnmulation of water)' me - ^ 

in the cavity of the womb; dropsy of to- ’• 
tSu in Hoorr.n HM. Diet, ifl /9 ,n • **£ 2 jnr.-V' 
F. G. Thomas Oil. Il'emta .}6 A closure o << ^ <i ■■■<■ 
uteri having been effected by adhesion, * *»•«- #. 

Hydromctric 0 i 3 idri’ J mc*tnk),i-* i *- 
ittm'.Y + -1C. Cf. F. kySrer-Mrtqut.l , 

1. Of or I'crtr.inir.p to hydrometiv, 0 
termination of specific gravity liy the 
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HYDROPHYTOH, 


2. Relating to the measurement of the velocity 
and force of currents. 

* Hydrometric pendulum , a current-gage. An instrument 
consisting of a ball suspended from the center of a graduated 
quadrant, and held in a stream to mark by its deflection the 
rate of motion of the water* (Knight Did. Meek. 1875). 

3864 in Webster. 

So Jly drome ’txical a. =prec. 

3779 MANN'in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 654 The hydrometrical 
principles laid down in this essay. 1807 P. Jonas {title) 
A Complete Set of Hydrometrical Tables. 
Hydrometry (haidrp'metri). [ad. mod.L. hy- 
drometria, f. Gr. vbpo- water + -ptTpta measuring; 
cf. F. hydromltrie.) The determination of specific 
gravity by means of the hydrometer ; hence, that 
part of hydrostatics which deals with this. 

In early use the term seems to have been co-extensive with 
1 hydrodynamics’ (in the mod. sense). 

[3727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hydrometria includes both 
hydrostatics, and hydraulics.] lb id., In the year 1694 . . a 
new chair, or professorship, of hydrometry, was founded in 
the university of Boulogna. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet.. 
Hydrometria, Hydrometry , the mensuration of water and 
other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity, quantity, 
etc J including both hydrostatics and hydraulics. 3847 
Cresy Eneycl. Civ. Engin. 1. iv. 207 A new chair was created 
for him [Dominico GugHelmini], under the title of that of 
Hydrometry, which, from that period, was accounted de- 
serving of being ranked among the cultivated sciences. 

II Hydronephrosis (habdr^nttruu-sis). Path. 
[mod. f. Gr. v5po~ water + vt<pp-6s kidney + -osis.] 
A distended condition of the ureter, the pelvis, and 
the renal calices caused by an obstruction of the 
outflow of urine ; dropsy of the kidney. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 81/2 Atrophy of the kidney 
with . .hydronephrosis. 1890 Brit. Med. Jml. 1299/1 Hydro- 
nephrosis in former times was treated by tapping. 

So Hydronephrotic (-niTqrtik) [f. prec. : cf. 
amaurosis, amaurotic ] a., relating to, characteristic 
of, or affected with hydronephrosis. 

1866-80 A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 901 A very large 
hydronephrotic sac sometimes consists of a single cavity. 
3891 Lancet 18 Apr. 885/3 Specimens of hydronephrotic 
kidneys. 

Hydropath (hoi'dropre))). [mod. ( = G. hydro- 
path, F. liydropathe) f. Hydropathy (cf. allopath, 
etc.).] =Hydropathist. 

3842 Abdy Water Cure (1843) 146 How different would 
have been my lot in this world, if this distinguished physi- 
cian had been an hydropath himself thirty years ago f 3843 
T. J. Graham Cold-Water System (ed. 2) 5 There are not a 
few diseases in which the skilful physician will be far more 
successful by the use of medicine, and his other ordinary 
means, than the most perfect hydropath. 

Hydropathic (haidroparjuk), a. {sb.) [f. Hy- 
dropath-y + -IC.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of hydropathy ; practising hydropathy. 

1843 Tail's Mag. Apr. 273/1 When the cold-water cure was 
first heardofin this country, we prophesied, .that there would 
forthwith be numerous Hydropathic Establishments in Eng- 
land. 3853 Illuslr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 784Hydropathic band- 
ages. 1869 Claridce Cold Water Cure -Pref. 4 Hydropathic 
establishments are now to be found in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and in America. 1876 Darwin in Life <$■ Lett . 
(1887) I. ii. 8X| I went in 1848 for some months to Malvern 
for hydropathic treatment. 

B. sb. Short for hydropathic establishment. 

1887 Miss Braddon Like & Unlike xxiii, To go to a Hy- 
dropathic in the wilds of Scotland or Ireland. 1895 A. 
Stoddart J. S. Blackie x. 240 Dull with villa lodgings and 
hideous hydropathics. 

So Hydropa'thical a. = prec. 

1844 Dickens in Forster Life iv. 1 . 137, 1 had withdrawn 
from^ Public Life, .to pass the evening of my days in hydro- 
pathical pursuits and the contemplation of virtue. 

Hy&ropathist (h3idqrpa]>ist). [f. as prec. + 
-IST.J One who practises or advocates hydropathy. 

1847 (title) Hints to the Sick, the Lame, and Lazy, or 
Passages in the Life of a Hydropat hist, by a Veteran. 3853 
Eraser's Mag. XLVIII. 287 The family doctor — he was an 
hydropathist. 1885 Manck. Exam. 38 Feb. 3/2 Treatment 
.. proved serviceable and sanative by practical hydro- 
pathists. 

Hydropathize (hsidqrpajteiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -1ZE.J intr. To practise hydropathy. 

1855 Geo. Eliot Ess. (1884) 319 People who only allow 
themselves to be idle under the pretext of hydropathising. 
3859 Darwin in Life Cf Lett (1887) II. 372, I am here 
hydropathising and coming to life again. 

Hydropathy (hoidrp *pa)>i). [mod. ( = O. hydro- 
pathic), f. Hydro-, on analogy of allopathy, homoeo- 
pathy, the second element of these words having 
been vaguely apprehended as = * treatment * or 
1 cure ' of disease.] A kind of medical treatment, 
originated in 1S25 by Vincenz Preissnitz at Grafen- 
berg in Germany, consisting in the external and 
internal application of water ; the water-cure. 

1843 Sir C. Scudamore Med . Visit GrSfenberg 3 On 
hydropathy, or the water-cure treatment. 1858 Darwin 
in Lije Cf Lett . (1887) II. 312 On Tuesday I go for a fort- 
night's hydropathy. 3869 ClaridGe Cold Water Cure 
Pref. 3 Hydropathy was practised at Grafenberg .. twenty 
years before it was known in England. 

Hy&rophane (hsi'drJTc'n). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
vbpo- water t- -cpayrjs apparent, (payor bright, clear, 
f. <paivctv to show.] A variety of opaque or partly 
translucent opal which absorbs water upon im- 
mersion and becomes transparent. 

1784 Kirwan Elem. Min . 114 Opals and chalcedonies, 


which by admitting water within their pores, are called 
hydrophanes. 1833 N. Aruott. P hysics (ed. 5) I. 36 The 
stone called hydrophane (agate) is opaque, until dipped into 
water, when it absorbs, .one sixth of its weight of the water, 
and., gives passage to light. 3875 Blackmore Alice Lor- 
raine III. xxiii. 30 6 Changed its dullness (like a hydro- 
phane immersed] into glancing and reflecting play of tender 
light and life. 

Hydrophanoiis (hnidrp-fanas), a. Min. [f. 
prec. + -ous : cf. diaphanous.'] Haring the property 
of becoming transparent by immersion in water, as 
certain opals. 

3794 Sullivan View Nat. I, 362 The ocultts mundt, or 
hydrophanous stone, steeped in water .. will . . become by 
thatmeans more transparent than otherwise. 1831 Brewster 
Nezvton (1855) I. viii. 385 The colours of Labrador felspar, 
and of precious and hydrophanous opal, which we have 
shewn to be produced by thin plates and minute pores and 
tubes. 

+ Hydrophamtic. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. vS po- 
(pavrtK-rj discovery of water, f. u5 po- water + -<pavTTjr 
manifester, f. (paiveiv to show.] A water-finder. 

3729 Switzer Hydrost. $ Hydraul. 79 Hydrophan ticks, or 
Discoverers of Water. 

Hydrophilite (haidrp-filait). Min. [Named 
1869 from Gr. vbpo- + tpiA-or loving + -ite : from its 
affinity for water.] Native calcium chloride; chloro- 
calcite. 1875 in Dana Min. App. ii. 

Hydrophilous (haidr/rfibs), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Water-loving, a. Applied to certain insects. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hydrophilus, .. applied by 
Moehring to a Family {Hydrophilx) corresponding to those 
which Illiger names Hygrobatx\ loving or frequenting 
water : hydrophilous. 

b. nonce-wd. Fond of a watering-place. 

3855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 259 The crowded rendezvous of 
fastidious fashionables and hydrophilous ennui. 

Hydrophobe (hai'dr^femb). [a. F. hydrophobe , 
ad. L. hydrophob-us , Gr. vb po<po$os having a horror 
of water, f. iibpo - water + tpb&os fear, dread.] One 
suffering from, or affected with, hydrophobia. 

Hydrophobia (haidnffua’bta). In 6 erron. 
hidroforbia, and anglicized 7-8 hydrophoby 
(hridrp-ftfbi). [a. L. hydrophobia (Cselius Aureli- 
anus c 420), a. Gr. vbpo(pd(Sia (in Celsus, A.D. 50) 
horror of water, rabid disease, f. u5 po(p6/3os (see 
prec.).] 

1. Path. A symptom of rubies or canine madness 
when transmitted to man, consisting in an aversion 
to water or other liquids, and difficulty in swal- 
lowing them ; hence the disease of rabies, esp. in 
human beings. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health 122 Hidroforbia or abhorynge 
of water. .. This impediment doth come .. of a melancoly 
humour. 3621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 1. iv, The most 
kno wne are these, Lycantkropia,H ydroplwbia, Chorus sane l i 
viti. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xvii. 231 margin. 
Upon the biting of a mad dog there ensues an hydrophobia 
or fear of water. 1752 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 412 Isaac 
Cranfield . . was received into the infirmary, .with an hydro- 
phobia upon him. 1837^ M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 95 
Its [Mus giganteus] bite is dangerous, and sometimes pro- 
duces hydrophobia. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 390/2 Hydro- 
Phobia,, .is the disease caused by inoculation with the saliva 
of a rabid animal, and is so called from the violent and suf- 
focating spasms of the throat which occur when the patient 
attempts to drink. 3893 H. Dalziel Dis. Dogs (ed. 3) 96 
Man inoculated by the rabie virus of a mad dog suffers from 
the terrible disease^ called popularly hydrophobia, from a 
dread of water and inability to swallow liquids being a main 
feature of the malady, but more accurately the disease is 
known in man also as rabies. 

0 . 1601 Holland Pliny II. 322 That symptome of hydro- 
phobie or fearing water, incident to those that be bitten 
with a mad dog. a 3711 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 3721 

III. 432 He whom Hydrophoby infests, Fair Water of all 
things detests. 3767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 399 Before 
the appearance of the Hydrophoby or other symptoms of 
madness. 

2. In etymological sense: Dread or horror of 
water. Also^/^. madness. 

*759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. ix, What then.. must the 
terror and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop have been ! a 1772 
Hume Let. in Haldane Life Adam Smith (1887) iii. 34, I 
am mortally sick at sea, and regard with., a kind of hydro- 
phobia the great gulf that lies between us. 1802 Morning 
Post in Spirit Pub. frills. (1803) VI. 361, I’m raving with 
a French hydrophoby. 3816 Coleridge Lay Serin. 317 The 
hydrophobia of a wild and homeless scepticism. 3834 
Medwin Angler in I Vales I. 86 For my part I have a 
hydrophobia : you wilt scarcely get me to wet my feet. 

Hence Hydropbo'fcial, Hydropho'bian, Hydro- 
pbo’bious adjs., hydrophobic; Hy dropbo *biac, 
•pbo'bian, one suffering from hydrophobia. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 2S0 One. .said, 
that old man was now Hydrophobial or had the Disease caus- 
ing the fear of water, and to have been lately bitten by a mad 
dog. Ibid. 282 The madness.. doth forthwith arise, and 
the Hydrophobians are left without hope. 3800 Med. Jml. 

IV. 58 Hydrophobial patients, .generally die in strong con- 
vulsions. 1843 Eraser’s Mag. XXVII. 177 Poodle-dogs 
in the highest state of hydrophobious fury. % 3883 L. Wing- 
field A.Rozoe II. vii. 176 What a pity he might not smother 
her like a hydrophobiac ! 

Hydrophobic (haidrdTjrbik, ^-bik), a. {sb.) 
[ad. L. hydrophobic-uSy a. Gr. vbpo<pofitK-os : see 
prec. and -IC. Cf. F. hydrophobique (OF. ydro- 
forbique).] Of or pertaining to hydrophobia; 
suffering from or affected with hydrophobia. 


1807 Med. Jml. XVII. 348 Out of these eleven, five died 
hydrophobic, a 1835 A. Fuller in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. cxxxix. 14 The hydrophobic saliva. 1887 19 tk Cent . 
Aug. 200 The number of hydrophobic deaths. 

33. sb. One affected with hydrophobia. 

1864 Daily Tel. * 3 Aug., The cruel superstition that a 
human hydrophobic can legally be smothered. 

So Hydropho*bical a. — prec. 

1650 W. Charleton Ternary of Paradoxes cxlvlit. 77 
The primitive and genuine Phansy of all the blood in the 
wounded body, .compulsively assumes the Hydrophobicall 
phansy of the Exotick Tincture. 3656 Blount Glosseer.. 
Hydropkobtcal. 

Hydrophobist (hsidrp-tfbist). [f. Hydro- 
phobia -r -1ST.] 

1. One who treats cases of hydrophobia. 

3853 W. White Suffolk Direct. 740 Underwood Dan, 
Farmer and Hydrophobist. 

2. One who has a dread of or aversion to water. 

1840 Blackru. Mag. XLVIII. 215 A learned hydrophobist 

addressing himself to those whom he styles the Anti- 
christian Sect, vulgarly and illiterately calling themselves 
tea-totalers. 1898 Voice (N. Y.l 31 Mar. 4/1 The hyclro- 
phobists who hurled whisky bottles against the sides of the 
Kentucky, as she was launcht. 

Hydrophobcras (hsidrp-fiStas), a. [f. L. hy- 
droplwb-us (see Hydrophobe) + -ocs.] 

1 . = Hydrophobic. 

1684 tr. Sonet’s Merc. Compit. viii. 262 The canine mad- 
ness quickly shews it self in the Hydrophobou«. 1789 
Mrs. Pioz2i Jonm. France II. 309 Smothered up in down 
..like an hydrophobous patient. 1842 De Quincey Med. 
Greece Wks. 1890 VII. 329 If we should suddenly prove 
hydrophobous in the middle of this paper. 

2 . Having adread of water. (Cf. Hydrophobia 2.) 
3748 tr. V. Rcnatus' Disfemp. Horses 298 Sometimes Horses 

are afraid of Water, and such are said to be Hydrophobous. 

+ Hydro*phoby. Obs. Anglicized form of Hy- 
drophobia, q.v. 

Hydrophone (hai-drdfoon). [f. Hydro- a + Gr. 
-<pa>v oy, f. <puvrj voice, sound, on analogy of micro- 
phone, etc.] An instrument for the detection of 
sound by water ; also of water, or of something in 
water, by sound, a. A bag containing water, placed 
between the stethoscope and the chest, to intensify 
the sounds heard in auscultation, b. (See quot. 
1887.) c. An instrument devised to give warning 
by electricity to a port or fleet of the approach of 
a hostile vessel. 

i860 N. Syd. Soc. Year Bk. Med. 59 A water-bag increases 
the impression conveyed to the ear by the^ wooden stetho- 
scope if it be placed between the flat ear-piece and the ex- 
ternal ear. The name of hydrophone has been given to it. 
1862 H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs 76 Another form of instru- 
ment, introduced by Dr. Scott Alison, and termed by him 
a * hydrophone ’. 3887 Engineering 29 July 131 The hydro- 

phone .. is a clever little instrument devised to detect any 
water escapes from the mains or service pipes, cocks or 
closets. 1893 Daily News 8 June 5/8 Captain McEvoy’s 
hydrophone, .in connection with a new instrument named 
a kinesiscope ..has for its object the prevention of surprise 
attacks from torpedo boats, or ether hostile vessels, ap- 
proaching anchorages or mine fields. 

HydropHoran (baidr^foran), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Hydrophor-a (f. Hydra + Gr. -<p6pos 
bearing) + -AN.] 

a. adj. Belonging to the Hydrophora , one of 
the three sub-classes of Hydrozoa, comprising 
Hydra and compound forms bearing zooids similar 
to Hydra, b. sb. One of the Hydrophora. So 
Hydro *plior ous a., related to the Hydrophora. 
Hydropbore (hai’drefo^j). [ad. GT.v5po<p6p-os 
water-carrying.] A n instrument for procuring 
specimens of water from any desired depth, in a 
river, lake, or ocean. 

1842 D. Stevenson Marine Surveying Cf Hydrometry, An 
apparatus, (to which 1 have applied the name of the hydrO- 
phore). 1842 Meclt. Mag. XXXVI. 307 When the hydro- 
phore is to be used, it is Towered to the required depth by 
the pole, which is fixed to its side. 2864 in Webster. 

II Hydrophthalmia (hairirffyarlmia). Path. 
Also (anglicized) by*drophtha:lmy. [f. Hydro- b 
+ Ophthalmia.] Expansion of the whole eye 
with increase of its fluid contents’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence Hydrophtha'linic a., 1 of or belonging to 
hydrophthalmia 1 (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydropkthalmy , a Disease of 
the Eye, when it grows to a wonderful bigness, and starts 
almost out of the Head. 1784 E. Ford in Med. Comvtun. 

I. 409 Ca^es of hydrophthalmia. 

Hydrophyte (hardrJTaif). Pot. [mod. f. Gr. 
vbpo- water + <pvr-6v plant.] An aquatic plant : 
applied esp. to the Algx. . „ , , 

1833 Lyell Princ. Cent. II. 72 The number of hydro, 
phytes, as they are termed, vs very considers . 57 

Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 63. Si, I shall. .cons C 

or Hydrophytes, as forming the ^irst grand ct P- 
Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 4*5/2 Hydrophytes. A' ater p:an« 
Hence Hydropliyto*gTapliy, the dc. P 
aquatic plants; Hydropbyto'logy, t c r 
botany which deals with aquatic p!ants- 
2847 Craig, Hydrophyte logy. ^ Bxpos. Lex., 

O-Wn). [f. as 

prec/f The branched plant-like structure support- 
in 2 the zooids in certain colonial Hydrozoa. 



HYDROPKYTOTJS 


i S3 5 Atkenrum uS Mar. 413/r In this [Thuiaria hetero - 
snorphd] are found combined on the same hvdrophyton no 
/ewer than three morphological types which, if occurring 
separate!}*, would be justly regarded as representing three 
genera. 2833 Rolleston & J ackson* Anim. Li/e 245 The 
hydranths are lodged in perisarcal cups or hydro! hear 
{=calycles) and are borne by a supporting^ plant-like struc- 
tare or hydrophyton. This hydrophyton. .is divisible into a 
system of stems with branches, the hydrocaulus , and of root- 
ing fibres, the hydrorhiza , by which the colony is attached 
to some foreign object. 

Hence Hydro -pbytons a., having the character 
of a hydrophyton. 

Hydropic (haidr/rpik), a. and sb. Forms: 

4 -6 ydropike, 5 ydropycke, idropik, 6 -ique, 
edrop(p''ic, 6-8 hydropick, 7- hydropic. [ME. 
a. OF. ydropique , -ike (12th c.), ad. L. hydropic -us, 
a. Gr. i/S/wr^-of, f. vhpzr^, vdpw- Hydrops. In 
1 6th c. conformed to the L. : so F. hydropiquc'. ] 

A. adj. L » Dropsical i, 2. 

24B3 Caxtom Gold. Leg". 42S b/i One parfytelye ydropycke 
or lyllcd with dropsy. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 

II. 109 His wambe .. wes swolin, as he had been edroppic 
\ printed edroppit]. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Potsie m. xxv. 

< Arb.) 306 The hydropick and swelling gowte. 3651 Cleve- 
land Poems 49 Like an Hydropick body ful of Rhewms. 
1752 Berkeley Further Tit. Tar-iyaler Wks. III. 505 
This medicine .. is to hydropic patients a strong purge. 
2784 Johnson Let. 9 Sept, in Boszvell, Of the hydropick 
tumour there is now very little appearance. 1802 Med. Jrnl. 
VIII. 354 Some hydropic symptoms appeared, which gradu- 
ally increasing in the form of an ascites or hydrothorax 
fete.]. 1822-34 Goods Study hied. (ed. 4) III. 327 When 
the general hydropic enlargement, .began to increase. 

t 2 . Having an insatiable thirst, like a dropsical 
person; hence pig-. Obs. 

X2. . E. E. Ailtt. P. B. 1096 Drye folk & ydropike. 1430- 
40 Lydg. Bozhas vie viii. (Bodl. MS. 263) If. 354 0/2 This ex- 
cessif Glotoun Moste Idropik drank ofte ageyn lust ; The 
mor he drank, the mor he was athrust. _ 1648 Eikon Bas. 

Vi. (1824) 39 If some mens hvdropick insatiablenesse had not 
learned to thirst the more by how much more they drank, j 
a 1763 Shenstone Econ. r. 172 Thy voice, hydropic fancy ! 
calls aloud For costly draughts. 

3 . Charged or swollen with water; swollen. 

165X Jer. Taylor Sernufor Year 1. xxvii. 349 It .. swels 
like an hydropick cloud. 1651 Ogilby AEsof (1665) 33 The 
Hydropic Kingdoms of the Bog. 1695 Blackmore Pr.Arth. 
x. 439 Dark Clouds.. hang their deep Hydropick Bellies J 
down. i83o Gunther Fishes ion The young, .remain in an 1 
undeveloped condition, assuming an hydropic appearance. 
Tending to cause dropsy. Obs. rare. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 32 So unwholsome and 
Hydropick he conceived this drink to he. 

•f 5 . Having the quality of curing dropsy. Obs. 

- 1634 tr. Bond's Merc. Comfit, vm. 299 Astringents and 
Strengthners are always mixt with Hvdropick Medicines. 
2710 T. Fuller Pharjn. Externf. 23 Hydropic Ale. 

B. sb. 1 . A dropsical person. Now rare. 

*549 Contfl. Scot. xv. 126 Thai may be comparit to the 

edropic, the quhilk the mair that he drynk the mair he hes 
desire to drynk. a 1655 Vines Lord s Supf. (1677) 221 No 
physician would reach water to an hvdropick that earnestly 
thirsts for it. 2755 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 47 This recovery 
was much talked of, and set all the hydropics a rubbing. 
*89x^0. E. Norton tr. Dante , Hell xxx. i65 And the hy- 
dropic, * Thou sayest true in this 
2 . A medicine for the cure of dropsy. 

2694 Salmon Bates' Disf. 1. (17x3) 61/1 It is a Diuretick 
Medicament, and. a specifick Hidropick. 2721 Baxley, 
Hydreficks , Medicines which expel watery Humours in the 
Dropsy. 

Hydropical (haidrp'pikal), a. Now rare . 
(Very common in 17th c.) [f. L .hydropic-us (see 

prcc.) + -AT/.] 

L «prcc. A 1. 

c 2550 Lloyd Treas. Health (2585) M vij, Wyne that Isope 
hath sodden in being dronke, bumeth y* hydropical humors. 
26x1 Woodm.l Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 372 An Hydropicall 
inflation of ihe whole body. 2670 Mays waring Vita Sana 
vi. 61 One puffs up, fills, and grows hydropical. 1748 
Hartley Obserr. Man 1. i. 47 It. .may arise from a hydro- 
pica! Disposition. 

2 . «prcc. A 2. 

1656 I’rynne Demurrer Jend F emit ter An Hydropical 
thirster after £old. 1799 Ann. Beg. 113 A hydropical in- 
crease of nvance. 

b. Of thirst : Unquenchable. 

2607 Walkington Opt. Glass xi. (1664I 220 A Saltish 
Nature., in the Ventricle, causeth an Hydropical thirst. 
2791 Nr.wn: T our Eng. 4 Sect. 3S5 This hydropical hunger 
and thirst nfier the earth. 

3 . ^ prcc. A 3. 

1649 J* Taylor (Water P.) Wand. 7 Mine Host often did 
vi%it me u»th m:*st delightful! and h\dropicall non-sense. 
x6s3 Sir T V. bowse Hydriot. itL 44 Who would expect a 
quick flame from Hydropicall Heraclitus? *684 Phil. 
Trans. XIV. -69 Killed with too great a quantity ofaqueous 
and undigested sap, as it were hydropical. 

Hence Hydro -plcnlly adz\, with or as with 
dropsy; dropsically. 

i& 45 .Stu 'I*. IJrounk Pseud. F.f. tt. Hi. 73 Such as be hy- 
dropicall ydispo-ed. 1663 lie. Patrick Panth. Pilgr.xxxr. 
*156?) 4j7 All lihtcrie* are so hydropically swollen with 
lying 1-egendi. 

Hydroplsy, ob<. form of Hydropsy. 
Hydro-pneumatic (hai dra,m//mxiik\ a. 
{sb.) [f. Hydro- a PkjxmaTIC : in F. hydro- 

pneurtatisptsei] Pertaining to water and air or 
gat; applied to apparatus involving the combined 
action of water and air. 
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Originally applied to the method of collecting and retain- 
ing gas over water in the pneumatic trough, invented by 
Cavendish about 2765.. _ 

2794 Pearson in Phil. Trans ■. LXXXIV. 399 In close 
■vessels, with the hydro-pneumatic apparatus affixed. ■ 2822 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 35 Mr. Cavendish, about 1765, 
invented an apparatus for examining elastic fluids confined 
by water, whicn has been since called the hydro-pneumatic 
apparatus. 1815 W. Cosgreve {title) A Description of the 
Construction and Properties of the Hydro-Pneumatic Lock. 
1816 J. Tilley in Philos. Mag. XLI1I. 2S0 Description of 
a Hydro-Pneumatic Blow-pipe for the use of Chemists [etc.]. 
2851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 222 New hydro-pneumatic 
engine. The ..water pressure to drive the piston .. in one 
direction, and a vacuum being produced, to make . . atmo- 
spheric pressure to drive it in an opposite direction. Ibid. 
311 Hydro-pneumatic lift, for canal locks. Hydro-pneumatic 
elevators. 1884 Mil. Engineering (ed. 3) I. il 40 Guns 
mounted on hydro-pneumatic (disappearing) carriages. 

B. sb. pi. Hydro-pneumatic appliances. 

2887 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 21/2 The application of hydro- 
pneumatics in substitution for counterweights was pro- 
tected by letters patent, granted to Col. Moncrieflf in 1869. 

Hydropneumonia (hshdrajnimnffa'nia). Path. 
[f. Hydro- b + Pneumonia.] Dropsy or cedema of 
the lungs. 2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hydropot (hai’droppt). [ad. mod.L. hydro - 
pota, ad. Gr. vtpoiroTijs water-drinker : in mod.F. 
hydropole A water-drinker; an abstainer from 
alcoholic drinks. 

(1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hydrofota, in medicine, a per- 
son who drinks nothing but water.] 2727 Bailey Yol. II, 
Hydrofote , a Water-Drinker. 2885 Pail Mall G. 29 Dec. 

3 The momentous change from ‘ taking wine as an article 
of food \ and becoming a hydropot. 

So f Hydropo tic, -o"potist Obs. rare — 0 , in 
same sense. 

1623 Cockeram, Hydrofotichc, one that still drinkes water. 
2678 PwiLLtrs (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, Hydrofotist, 
a water-drinker. 

H Hydrops (hordrpps). Now only’P<7//;. Also 

4 ydropc. [L. hydrops , hydrop-em, a. Gr. vbpcop 
dropsy, a derivative of u 5 cu/>, vdp- water. With 
ydrope , cf. OF. idropiel ] Dropsy. 

c *375 Gc. Leg. Saints, Alexis 523 Of ydrope of paries}* 
he heylyt syndry. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydrops, 

[ the Dropsie. 2772 J. Foot Petiseroso Hi. 216 High-floated 
| by the hydrops ceas’d to breathe. 2866-80 A. FunrPrinc. 
Med. (ed. 5) 34 The term hydrops signifies a serous effu- 
sion, usually in a cavity. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
I. 542 Hydrops antri-.is characterised by a gradual pain- 
less expansion of the bone. 

Hydropsy (hsi-drppsi). Forms: 4-5id-,ydro- 
pisie,-eaie, -esy (e, ydropsi(e, -cy, 5-6 liidropsie, 
-ecye, (ydropsi, 6 idropis6, -yc6, -esio ; hie-, 
hyedropsy), 6-7 hydropsie, (7 -pisie), 6- hy- 
dropsy. [MI?., a. OF. idro-, ydropisie (lath c.), 
= Sp. hidropesia } It. idropesia , med.L. {h])'dro- 
pisia ( ydropicia in Simon Jnnuensis, c 1300) for 
L. hydropisis (Pliny), a. Gr. f. vbparp, 

vSpam-, Hydrops. Formerly stressed hydro' pesie, 
hydropsy (not yet obs.) whence the aphetic dropesie, 
Dropsy, found from the first appearance of the word 
in Eng., and perh. due in part to coalescence of the 
initial short vowel with the in /e ydropesic, tlC 
id r ope si e, the dropesie .] 

Dropsy. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 11829 Ydropsi [Fair/, dropeev, Trim 
dropesy] held him sua in threst, Pat him thoght hts bodl 
sula brest. c 2380 Wvclif Serm. Set. Wks. I. 42 Ydropesic 
is an yvel of fals gretenesse of mennys lymes. c 1400 
Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 84 An yuel disposicioun ofal be bodi 
as ydropisie [B. dropsye]. 2542 Boorde Dyctary xxxviit. 
(1870^ 299 The more a_man doth drynke that hath tlie 
Idropise, the more he is a thurst. 2552 Lyndesay Mon - 
arche 5109 Sumfallis in to frjmasie, Sum deis in Idropesie. 
2578 Lite Dodoens n. Ixvii. 234 Such as begin to fall into 
the Hydroprie. 2665 Lend. Gaz. No. 1/2 An Hydropsie 
attended with a Flux. 2748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. Ixxv, 
Of limbs enormous, but, .withal unsound, Soft-swoln and 

f ale, here lay the Hydropsy. 2826 Scott J ’ml. 19 Mar., 
ler asthmatic comptaintsare fast terminating in hydropsy. 
2879 St. Georges Ilosf. Ref. IX. 769 Operative measures 
in hydropsies. 

Hence + Hydro*psic a. Obs. rare , hydropic, 
dropsical. 

2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemf. ii. Ad § 22. 51 Like drinke 
to an hvdropsick person. 

Hyoroptic (haidrpptik), a. Obs. cxc. arch. 
[Erroneously f. Hydropsy, after such pairs as (pi- 
lepsy, epileptic.'] = IIvDRonc, dropsical. 

a 2632 Donne Lett. (1651) 51 An hydroptique immoderate 
desire of huinane learning and languages. 3640 lJp. Rey- 
nolds Passions xi. 520 The distemper of an Hydroptlcke 
Body. i66x Sir A. Haslerips Last Will 2 My hydrop- 
tick Thirst is quenched. 2855 Browning Grammar. Fur.. 
95 Soubhydroptic with a sacred thir-t. 

So + Hydro-ptical a. Obs., in same sense. 

164a Bp. Reynolds Passions xvii. 3S7 'iliese Desires are 
Hidropticall. 2657 Tomissov Renou's Disf. 202 To help 
j the Hydroptical., Patient*. 

! Hydroquinonc ( h .■>! cl r r I k \V3 i 'nr « n) . Chem. 
j Also -chinon(o, -kinono. [f. Hrrmo^cR.v + Qui- 
j noke.] A diatomic phenol, C,lI 4 (OIl)* t prepared 
j from quinone, by reduction with sulphu- 

! r °c s acid, crj'staUirin'g from water in colourless 
j rhombic prisms. Now used as a developer in 
photography. . 


1855-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 213 IlrSre-^-y.. 
Hydrochir.one, Hydrokinone. . . Colourless Krdroc^—f' 
(Pyroquinole), C 6 H* 0 2 ..is the chief product cf tPTi 
distillation of quinic, carbohydroquinonic, and oxTsaHns- 
acids. Ibid., Green Hydroquinonc or Quinhyc.tr: 
CeHeOj. CkHiO-,,. . may be regarded -.as a ccaroiiC* 
quinone and colourless hydroquinonc. 1889 
Phoicyr. -Bull. II. 171 Hydroquinone, or ricrt 
quinof, will be the developer of the future. 1893 ini 7^ 
Phot eg. XL. 795 The development was effected *i:hK 
droquinone, as giving a blacker tone. r 

Hydrorrlicea, -rhea (hsidr^rfi;. r^i. 
[mod. ad. Gr. vtipoppom flow of v.aler, v, 
course.] A copious watery discharge. 

2857 Bullock Cazcaux' Midxoif. 306. 

t Hydrosacre. 06 s. la j ydro-. [ s i 
(through OF.) med.L. hydrosaccharttm, f. Cr.iJ.- ; , 
fiBpo- water + caK/opof sugar.] A syrup taad; cf 
sugar and water. 

c 2400 Lanfrancs Cintrg. 139 (MS. B.) Y gaf hp t> 
drynke hot ydrosacre, bat ys y-mad of sugTe 8; cf vatyrt. 

HydrOSCOpe (hai drajsktiap). [mod. ad. Gr. 
vbpoa’Kon-os (f. vbpo- water + -ir«OTroy -scope) water- 
seeker, well-sinker, and vdpooKomov water-clod 
(Synesius). In F. hydroscope water-searcher.) 

fl. An instrument for the detection of moist::; 
in the air ; a hygroscope. Obs. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hydrcscofc, y certain Instruct., 
for discerning of the Watry volatil streams in the Air. 
2722 in Bailey. Hence in Mod. Diets. 

2 . A kind of water-clock. Hist . 

It consisted of a cylindrical graduated tube, filled rlh 
water, which trickled through^ an aperture in the 
bottom, and marked by its subsidence the successive hcca. 

1737-41 in Chambers Cycl. 1809 Naval Chrcr., XXI.37J 
The chief part of this machine is a hydroscope. 

Hydroscopist (haidqvskjpist). [f. as pec 
+ - 15 T: in F. hydroscope (1798 in j Diet. AkI)) 
A water-diviner ; a dowser. 

2885 Eng. Mech. so Nov. 232 The.. mystery which 2^- 
tains to the general run of hydroscopists and 
the divining rod. 

Hydro some (hJd’ttosJnm). Zoo/. Also in I-t 
form hydrosoma. * [ad. mod.L. hydresens, l 
Hydra + Gr. abbya body.] The entire body of tzy 
hydrozoan, esp. that of a colonial hjdroroan con- 
sisting of a number of zooids connected by a ccko* 


2861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Corltnt. wits 
branching hydrosoma of the^ complete organism, * »» £ 
crowded assemblage of polypites. 1871 T. R. 

Kingd. (ed. 4) 62 Minute gcmmules or buds are devt^- 


somes, on which many hydranths and gonopba^ • 
developed. f 

Hence Hydroso’mal, Hydros o-jnatons 
or belonging to a hydrosomc. . , 

1877 Huxley Anal. Jnv. Anim. iii. 166 The first 1^- 
hydrosomal expansion is completed. 

Hydrosphere (hoi-drosfi*i). [moil f. 
a+ Spheiie, nftcr atmosphere .] The waters 01 1 -- 
earth’s surface collectively, b. Py some used . 
designate the moisture contained in the a |: r 


vcloping the earth’s surface (Cent. Diet). 

H. J. Kinder in Time, 6 Sept. . >/j A i ^ 



borg's ancient idea* that a change in the rotation c. 
earth caused a change in the form of the hyorosp.* • . 

f Hydro’s tasy. Obs. rare . In 8 -stacy. I- 
Gr. OTaois setting, weighing.] = IT 

3729 Switzer Hydrost. 4 Hydraul. Prcf. p- ' ln ' f 'L‘ 
Laws of Hydrostacy. Ibid. 14 Take a 
Lake at Blenheim, .see to what a Pitch praclic- J 
lacy is arriving. ,, , a . * 

Hydrostat (hsi-drostret). [f- Uroito- a + 
ns in Aerostat; cf. Gr. vSpoorarrjr 1 
balance.] . . _ c t 

1. An apparatus for preventing the ex pins 

steam-boilers. . ^ 

1858 in Simmonds Diet. Trade. 1864 m « ^ r 

2 . An electrical device for detecting til- P - 


The hy*’* 1 - 


2 . An electrical device for detecting I 
of water. 

2871 A. M. Hammond Kerr. Dts. p- xxix, # j 

overcome* the great difficulty hitherto - ^ ^ \Yi:t 

electric machine* in which liquid* are u»ea. . d J cr*- 
in 7 ml. Franklin Inst. Oct. 331 The ftp* >• 

Mructed consisted of two sets of conductors 
angles to each other, and separated by * * 

ss'ould act as an insulator when dry and becoa* 
when wet. .. . rimi-«itc.r 

Hydrostatic (boidr^sta.-ttk)^. I 
f. Gr. i’lpo- water + crant-vs ntak*tn f , ^ 
.^TATICl I b»t ‘ I* 


lialancing, weighing (see Static) » — ^ 
mately f. Gr, a hydrostatic * 

med.ur. a fire-engine, which p( 0i, ‘ . 
inoxl.L. hydrostaticus , F. hydro dolrpjt. l , jt. 

1. ]<clatirig to the equilibrium of llqoK 
pressure exerted by liquids at reit; ;C *'•»* 
hydrostatics. . tt 

Hydrostatic farad dr : the y n pp>" 1,V ^ cc-tL'-T 

taw of uniform pressure of liquid*’ t'"- 1 
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a perfect liquid, however small, may be made to balance any 
quantity, (or any weight), however great. (Cf. hydrostatic 
bellows in 2.) Hydrostatic arch : see quot. 1858. 

. 1671. R. Boiiun Wind 258 Illustrated from Hydrostatique 
experiments. 1729 Switzer Hydrost. g Hydrant. 207 
Hydrostatick Instruments. 1797 Hydrostaticparadoxtsees]. 
1858 Ranking Applied Mechanics §183 The Hydrostatic 
Arch is a linear arch suited for sustaining normal pressure 
at each point proportional, like that of a liquid in repose, to 
the depth below a given horizontal plane, i860 Hartwjg 
Sea Wood. i. 16 The mixture of the water of rivers with 
that of the sea presents some hydrostatic phenomena which 
it is curious enough to observe. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 23 
The hydrostatic pressure of the column of mercury. 

2 . Used to denominate various instruments and 
appliances involving the pressure of water or other 
liquid as a source of power or otherwise. 

Hydrostatic balance : a balance for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of substances by weighing them in water. 
Hydrostatic led’, a bed consisting of a n india-rubber bag 
filled with water ; a water-bed. Hydrostatic bellmvs'. a con- 
trivance for illustrating the law of uniform distribution of 
pressure in liquids ; it consists of a bellows-like chamber, 
into which water, being introduced by a narrow vertical 
tube, supports a weight placed on the upper board of the 
bellows, the upward pressure on this, being that of .the 
column of water in the tube multiplied in proportion to the 
area of the bellows. Hydrostatic joint \ a joint used in 
large water-mains, in which a ring of sheet-lead is made fast 
by the pressure of a liquid (usually tar) in an annular space 
within the bell of the pipe. Hydrostatic press : a machine 
(having various practical applications) in which the pressure 
of a body of water (produced either by the weight of the 
water itself, or by a piston or other mechanical means) is 
transmitted from a cylinder of small sectional area to one 
of greater, and thus multiplied in accordance with the 
law of hydrostatic pressure. Also called hydraulic press 
or Bramah's press. Hydrostatic weighing-machine : a 
machine of similar construction to the hydrostatic bellows, 
in which the weight of a body is indicated by the height of 
the column of water which supports it. 

*755 J..Shebbeare Lydia (1769) II, 87 It was impossible 
by the nicest hydrostatic-balance to decide which had the 
preference in her mind. 1797 Nicholson's frill. Apr. 29 
[{Heading), A New Press operating by the Action of Water, 
on the Principle of the Hydrostatic Paradox. Invented 
by Joseph Bramah, Engineer.] ( Page heading) Descrip- 
tion of a New Hydrostatic Press [Bramah’s]. ' 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 77 It [silver] loses in the hydrostatic 
balance about an eleventh part of its weight. i8zz Imison 
Sc. «J- Art I. in The hydrostatic bellows is perhaps the 
best machine for demonstrating the upward pressure of 
fluids. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I. 580 In the 
hydrostatic bed, there is no tense surface or web at all: 
the patient is floating upon the water. 1898 Daily News 5 
Sent. 2/2 The use of ‘ hydrostatic vans ’ is now a luxury 
unknown in this arid portion of the town [/. e. East end of 
London during the 1 Water-famine ’]. 

3 . Used of or in reference to certain aquatic 
animals having air-bladders which enable them to 
float on the surface of the water. 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 295 One of the 
many hydrostatic univalve shells^ which float upon the 
surface of the ocean. Ibid. 317 Air, in the form of small 
bubbles . . fully accounts for the hydrostatic power the animal 
possesses. 1870 Rolleston Anim . Life Introd. 75 The 
air-bladder of an ordinary Teleostean Fish .. is .. all but 
exclusively hydrostatic. 

Hydrosta’tical, a. [f. as prec. + -al : cf. 
statical.'] Dealing with or referring to hydro- 
statics ; also = prec. 

1666 Boyle {title) Hydrostatical Paradoxes. \ 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., Such useful Propositions as those 
given us by Hydrostatical. Writers. 1796 Hutton Math. 
Diet. s. v., Another machine which , may be substituted 
instead of this common Hydrostatical bellows. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I. 557 The hydrostatical truth, that 
pressure in a fluid operates equally in all directions. 

Hydrost a-fcically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In accordance with, or by means of hydrostatics. 

x6 66 Boyle in Phil. Trans. I. 237 To discover Hydro- 
statically, .the bigness of the Bubfe. 1770 Watson ibid. 
LX. 337 The specific gravities which have been determined 
. .hydrostatically, c 1790 Imison. Sett. Art I. 152 The rela- 
tive weight is found by weighing it hydrostatically in water. 
1875 Croll Climate «5- T. vi. 100 Hydrostatically, the ocean, 
considered as a mass, will then be in a state of equilibrium. 

Hydrostatician (hshdr^statrjan). [f. Hy- 
drostatic - i - -ian ; cf. physician , etc.] One versed 
in hydrostatics. 

1690 Boyle Med. Hydrost. xv. § 2 It is known to hydro- 
staticians that.. the weight of a body.. may. be gathered 
from the weight of the water.. equal in magnitude to that 
part of the body that is immersed. 1729 Switzer Hydrost. 
<5- Hydraul. 69 Our learned and curious Hydrostatician. 

Hydrostatics (haidrfljstre'tiks). [In form pi. 
of Hydrostatic, in conformity with other names 
of sciences in - ics , L. -ica, Gr. -ixd pi. and -ua 7 sing. 
Cf. Statics. In F. hydrostatique (1695 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] That department of Physics which treats 
of the pressure and equilibrium of liquids at rest ; 
the statics of liquids : a branch of Hydrodynamics 
in the wider sense. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phvs. Meeh. xxxiv. 258 Those that 
are conversant in the Hydrostaticks. *753 Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII. 75 In the case of the denser fluids being nearer to 
the center, as hydrostatics require. 1837 Whewell Iitst. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 74 Archimedes ..solved the principal 
problem of Hydrostatics, or the statics of fluids; namely 
the conditions of the floating of bodies. 1857 Buckle 
Civiltz. I. vii. 337 It is also to Boyle, more than to any.other 
Englishman, that we owe the science of hydrostatics in the 
state in which we now possess it. 


t Hydro sulphate (h3idn?s»*lfct). Chan. Oh. 
[mod. f. Hydro(gen + Sulphate.] An earlier 
term for a salt of hydrosnlphuiic acid, now called 
a hydrosulphide or sulphydrate . . 

1828 Webster, Hydrosulphate, the same as hydro- 
sulphuret, 1843 Parnell Client. Anal. (1845) 88 Hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia . . when added to such an alkaline 
-solution, produces a brown precipitate of sulphuret of 
copper. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Client. 452 
•With., the hydrosulphates., a black precipitate is furnished. 
1863-72 Watts Did. Client. I. 104 Sulphydrate or Hydro- 
sulphate [of Ammonium] NHj.H.S, obtained by mixing 
-dry hydrosulphuric acid and ammonia.. It is a combination 
of the two gases in equal volumes. 

Hydrosulphide (haidrpszrlfsid). Chem. [f. 
Hydro(gen + Sulphide.] A compound obtained 
by the union of hydrogen sulphide (sulphuretted 
hydrogen) with a metal or radical ; a sulphydrate. 

1849 D. Campbell Ittorg. Chent. 46 Metallic oxides, 
capable of precipitation by sulphide of hydrogen or hydro- 
sulphide of ammonium, in acid, neutral, or alkaline solutions. 
1871 Roscoe Eton. Chent. 215 At the ordinary temperature 
the sulphide loses NH3, and is converted into a crystalline 
mass of the hydrosulphide NHjHS, a very volatile body, 
which decomposes above 50° into ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

• Hydrosulphocarbo-nic, -cya-nic, Chem., 
earlier equivalents of Sulphocarbonic, -cyanic. 

+ Hydrosu-lphurated, a. Chem. Obs. var. of 

Hydrosulphuretted. 

1802 Nicholson's Jml. Feb. 113 Hydro-sulphurated water. 

+ Hydrosulphuret (-szelfiuret). Chem. Obs. 
[f. Hydro(gen + Sulphuret.] An old name for 
a compound formed by the union of sulphuretted 
hydrogen with a base; a hydrosulphide or, sulphy- 
drate. Hydrosulphuret of polassa, hydrogen potas- 
sium sulphide, HICS. 

1800 tr. Lagrange' s Chent. I. 199 To prepare hydro- 
sulphuret. of lime, mix lime in distilled water, and im- 
pregnate it with water charged with sulphurated hydrogen. 
1826 Henry Elent. Chent . I. 549 Hydro-sulpliuret of Potassa 
may be formed by transmitting a current of sulphureted 
hydrogen gas through liquid hydrate of potassa. 

Hydro sulphuretted (-su-lfiureted), a. Chem. 
[f. as prec. -<■ Sulphuretted.] Charged or com- 
bined with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

1828 in Webster. 1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 651/2 The 
action of the hydro-sulphuretted vapours. 

t Hydro sulphuric (-szdfiu^rik), a. Chem. 
Obs. [mod. f. Hydro(gen + Sulphuric.] Con- 
taining or consisting of hydrogen and sulphur only. 
Hydrosulphuric acid, an old name for sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas or hydrogen sulphide (H 2 S), 
also called sulphydric acid. 

1823 Crabb Tcchnol. Did., Hydrosulphuric Acid , another 
name for sulphureted hydrogen. 1854 J. Scoffern in Or/s 
Circ. Sc., Chent. 348 By the evidence of hydrosulphuric acid 
the analytical chemist gleans a vast amount of information. | 
. . An unknown solution . . yields a precipitate with hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and, therefore , contains a metal. 1872 
Watts Diet. Client. Suppl. VI. 721 Hydrogen Sulphide , 
H 2 S, Hydrosulphuric or Sulphydric acid. 

t Hydrosulphur ous (-s»*l Auras), a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. as prec. + Sulphurous.] In hydro- 
sulphurous acid, a name given first to dithionic 
acid ; afterwards to hyposulphurous acid, or hydro- 
gen hyposulphite, H 2 S 2 0 4 . 

1855 in Mayne Expos . Lex. 2872-94 [see Hvposul- 
phurous], 

Hydrotherapeutic (hskdro^erapiM-tik), a. 

[f. Hydro- b + Therapeutic. Cf. F. hydrothdra- 
peutique .] Pertaining to or connected with hydro- 
therapeutics ; hydropathic. 

1885 Athenxum 10 Oct. 477/3 The Artemisium Nemorense 
was not only a place of worship and pilgrimage, but also an 
hydro-therapeutic establishment. 

Hydrotherapeutics (hai-dro, J>erapw*tiks). 
[Plural of prec. adj.: see -ics.] That part of 
medicine which treats of the therapeutical appli- 
cation of water ; the practice of this ; water-cure. 

1842 Abdy Water Cure { 1843)49 One of thejnost powerful 
and beneficial instruments in hydrotherapeutics.. the sitting 
bath. 1896 Pop. Sci. 'Monthly Apr. 7S0 Recent develop- 
ments of the science of hydrotherapeutics. 

Hydrotherapy (h3idn?,J>e'»api). [f. Gr. vhpo- 
water -f- 6 c pant la healing. Cf. F. hydrothdrapie.] 

= prec. Hence Hydrothera/pic a., hydropathic. 

1876 Bartholow^ Mat. Med. (1879) 60 Alterations of 
sensibility. .analgesia,. .hyperaestheMa, are often relieved 
by hydrotherapy — by the wet-pack, by ice, by local hot and 
cold effusion. 2894 Daily Nctus $ May 7/2 The Congress 
of Hydrotherapy and the International Sanitary and Health 
Exhibition which are to take place at Boulogne.. on the 
occasion of the opening of the very extensive hydrotherapic 
establishment recently constructed. 

Hydrothermal (hs id rcj> 5 umal),<z. Geol. [mod. 
f. Gr. uSpo- water + Beppos hot: see Thermal.] Of 
or relating to heated water ; spec, applied to the 
action of heated water in bringing about changes 
in the earth's crust. 

1849 Murchison Siluria xix. 450 By igneous or hydro- 
thermal action from beneath. 1803 A. G. Ramsay Phys. 
Ceog. iv. (1878! 48 Hydrothermal action due to the presence 
of heated alkaline waters deep beneath the surface. 

II Hydrothorax (h^idn?]>o^ neks). Path. 
[Medical L., f. Gr. vSpo- Hydro- b -f &lyia£ chest. 


F .’ hydrothorax.] A disease characterized by an 
effusion of serous fluid into one or both of the 
pleural cavities ; dropsy of the chest. 

*793 Beddoes Let. Darzvin 56 [This] may be employed 
with probable advantage.. in Anasarca and Hydrothorax, 
after the evacuation of the water. 1807 M. Bailue Mcrb. 
Atiat. (ed. 7) 55 A watery fluid is not uncommonly found in 
one or both cavities of the chest, forming the disease called 
hydrothorax. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 225 Hydro- 
thorax, dropsy of the thoracic cavity. 

Hence Hydrothora’cic a. (Mayne 1855). 

. Hydrotic (hsidrp-tik), a. and sb. Path. 
[Erroneously for Hidrotic, sudorific, ad. Gr. 
IdparriKus, f. Itipfa sweat, through confusion witli 
the better-known derivatives of v 8 po~ Hydro- ; the 
mis-spelling has to some extent influenced the 
'sense. Cf. F. hydrotique (‘ mot barbare et qiii 
merite d’etre efface’ Littre).] a. adj. Sudorific; 
also sometimes in wider sense, from the erroneous 
spelling, Causing a discharge of water, b. sb. A 
sudorific medicine, or in wider sense, a hydragogue. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. m. xxii. 423 Snee2cwort .. is 
Diuredck, Hydrotick and Anodyne* 1681 tr. Willis' 
Kent. bled. Whs. Vocab., Hydrotic , a medicine evacuating 
watery humors. 1705 [see Hidrotic BJ. 

So Hydrotical n. = prec. ; Hydro tically adv. 
2616 tr. Femelius fy Kiotanus in Two Treat. Eye-sight 
(1633) 21 The same Hydroticall Decoction of the infusion 
of Tutia. CX700 Hydrotically [see HydragogicallyJ. 
1864 'Webster, Hydrotical. 

Hydrotimeter (haidrotrin/tsi). [ = F. hy x 

drotim?/re, app. f. Gr. vSpbrqs moisture + ptrpov 
measure.] An apparatus for testing the hardness 
of water, consisting of a graduated tube to measure 
the water to be tested, and a tubular graduated 
burette containing a standard soap-solution, with 
which the test is made. 

2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 2B90 Cent. Diet, s.v., In saying 
that ‘the watgr does not exceed 8 degrees hydrotimeter’, 
it is meant that not more than 8 divisions of the standard 
soap-solution delivered from the hydrotimeter is necessary 
to make a permanent lather with 40 cubic centimeters of 
the water in question. 

So Hydrotime’tric a., relating to Hydroti- 
xnetry (see quot.). 

2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H[ydrotimetrlc\ fluid, the test- 
solution used in Hydrotimetry. .Hydrotimetry, the process 
of testing the properties of water, ..based on Clarke's soap 
test for the hardness of water. 


Hydrotropic (hakim, trfpik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
vdpo- water 4 - -rponos turning + -ic. Cf. Helio- 
Tkopic.] Turning towards or under the influence 
of water ; affected by hydrotropism. 
Hydrotropism (haidr^tr^piz’iq). Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -ISM.] The property, exhibited by the 
growing parts (esp. the roots) of plants, of bending 
or turning under the influence of moisture. Cf. 
Heliotrotism. 

. 2882 F. Darwin in Nature 27 Apr. 600 Hydrotropism , — 
Roots have the power of bending towards a wet surface. 
1897 Willis Flotver. PI. I. 21 The root will be deflected 
toward the damp side, or., will exhibit positive hydro- 
tropism. 

Hydrous (hardras), a. Chem. and Min. [f. 
Gr. vtivp, vbpo- water + -ous. Cf. Anhydrous.] 
Containing water, as an additional chemical or 
mineralogical constituent. 

. 2826 Henry Elent. Chent. 1.283 Capable of existing either 
in solution, or in the state of hydrous salts. 1852 llluslr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib, 1131 Hydrous oxide of iron, brown hae- 
matite. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. v. 101 Fullers’ 
..earth is a hydrous silicate of alumina. 1894 Harpers 
Mag. Jan. 410 A hydrous hematite. .that is a hematite 
which has absorbed a particle of water. 

Hydroxide (haidr^ksaid). Chem. [mod. f. 
Hydro- d -t- Oxide.] A compound of an element 
or radical with oxygen and hydrogen, not with 
water ; by some chemists restricted to compounds 
whose reactions indicate the presence of the group 
hydroxyl (OH). 

t Formerly used interchangeably with Hydrate. 

2852 llhtstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 2327 Hydroxide of iron, 
from San Claudio. 2869 Roscoe Elent. Chem. xvil 175 
If only a portion of the hydrogen of water is replaced. by 
metal, the resulting compound is termed a Hydroxide 1 
thus, by the action of potassium on water, hydrogen is 
liberated and caustic potash KHO, potassium hydroxide, is 
fotmed. 1877 Roscoe & Sciiorlemmer Treat. Chent. I. 
193 The basic oxides.. form in combination with water 
a class of compounds termed Hydroxides or hydrated 
oxides. 2890 Morley* & Muir Watts' Diet. Chem. 1 L 
Compounds formed by the union of mol cades of HjOwili 
other molecules or atoms, without a rearrangement of tne 
atoms of the group H ? 0 , are called hydrates ; compound 
formed by a reaction of molecules of H2C) with other mo e- 
cules or atoms, such that the group H s O *s 
its constituent atoms, which are rearranged ir l , 

molecule, are called hydroxides.. But u is °^n *mPC«MbIe 
to tell whether a given compound is an hjdrate 

h Hence'Hyaro-3ddttted a., converted into a hy- 

Cola!. Gt. F.xhib. ,>3=« Galenas .. railed 

OtTsynonym of Hr- 
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iSz6 Henry Elem. Client. I. 496 The compounds or oxides 
and water, in which the water exists in a condensed state, 
are termed Hydrates, or Hydro-oxides, or Hydroxures. 
Hydroxy- (haidrp'ksi). Chan. Before a vowel 
hydrox-. [f. Hydro(cen + Oxy(gen] 

L An element in names of chemical compounds, 
signifying the addition or substitution of oxygen 
and hydrogen or the radical hydroxyl. 

iBjz Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI. 72Z Hydroxy ben- 
zyluric acid. CisHet NOs . .An acid produced by_ oxidation 
of hydrobenzyluric acid, when an alkaline solution of the 
latter is 'exposed to the air. I bid., Hydyox e t hyhn c • iri- 
ethylammonium . . . Th e chloride, .is obtained by heating 
hydroxychloride of ethylene with triethylamtne. 1887 
Athenaeum 11 June 770/1 The outer coating of ^walnuts 
contains a crystalline substance termed nucin or juglone, 
which has been found to be a hydro.vynaphthaquinone. 

2. spec. Used as a prefix in the names of acids of 
the series having the general formula C n H 2 n 0 3 
which differ from the corresponding fatty acids 
( oxy-acids ) by containing one more atom of oxygen, 
or by having one hydroxyl in place of 6 ne hy- 
drogen ; as hydroxy-formic acid (H0.C0 2 H), 
corresp. to formic acid (H.CO.H). 

j888 Remsen Organ. Chem. * 6 $ A hydroxy-succinic acid. 
1896 Ibid. x. 155 Hydroxy-acids.. may he regarded either 
as monobasic acids into which_ one alcoholic hydroxyl has 
been introduced, or as monacid alcohols into which one 
carboxyl has been introduced. 

Hydroxyl (.haidrp'ksil). Chem. [f. Hydr(ogen 
+ Oxy(gen) + -YL, repr. Gr. tiAtj matter, stuff.] 
The monad radical HO or OH, consisting of an 
atom of hydrogen in combination with an atom 
of oxygen, which is a constituent of a vast number 
of chemical compounds. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxix. 292 In the foregoing 
class of primary alcohols the group OH, hydroxyl, xs 
attached to a carbon atom at the end of the chain. 
1871 Ibid. *39 One atom of chlorine [is] substituted for 
the group of atoms OH (termed the radical hydroxyl). 
x88o Clem 1 ns haw Wurtp Atom. The. 263 Hydroxyl does 
not exist; combined with itself it constitutes hydrogen 
peroxide. 1890 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 159 All the oxy-acids 
and also the hydroxides, .contain the group OH (water 
minus 1 atom of hydrogen) ; this group may be considered 
as a monad radical, and has received the name of Hydroxyl. 
1896 Remsen Organ. Chem. x. 156 This instability is 
generally met with in compounds containing two hydroxyls 
in combination with one carbon atom. 

b. attrib., as hydroxyl group ; hydroxyl acid 
= hydroxy-acid. 

• 1881 Athenzeum 26 Feb. 303/1 This author, .has thus dis- 
proved the conclusion that the two hydroxyl groups had 
different functions. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Monobasic 
acids of the. series, C w H 2b 0 3 , or lactic series.. are called 
hydroxyl acids because they can be simply and easily 
obtained by replacing the halogen in the mono-substituted 
fatty acids by hydroxyl j 8 q 6 Liv. Top. Cycl. I. 412 Gun- 
cotton . .is made from the best white cotton by treatment 
with nitric acid, three hydroxyl groups being replaced by 
three N 0 3 groups. 

c. in Comb, indicating the addition or substi- 
tution of the group OH in the compound, as hy- 
droxyl-benzol ', hydroxy /carbamide or hydroxylurea. 

. *872 Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI, 725 Hydroxyl-urea 
is decomposed by boiling potash-ley, with evolution of am- 
monia. ^ 1877 — Fozvnes Chem. (ed. 12) II, 394 Hydroxyl- 
carbamide or hydroxyl-urea, CH 4 N 2 0 2 ,..is prepared by 
adding a strong solution of potassium cyanate to a solution 
of. hydroxylamine nitrate cooled to -io ,J . 1893 Brit. Jrnl. 
Photog. XL. 818 Hydroxyl-monohydride is simply.. com- 
mon water. 

Hydroxylamine (hsidrp’ksilanmhn). Chem. 
[f. prec. + Amine.] A basic substance, NH 2 OH, 
allied to ammonia, which combines with acids to 
form a well-defined series of salts. Discovered iu 
1865 by Lossen, bnt until 1891 known only in its 
salts or in aqueous solution. 

1869 Roscoe £/<vw. Chem. 216 Hydroxylamine has not 
been isolated in the pure state, but its aqueous solution 
has been prepared. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 320 
In these tunes of hydroquinone and hydroxylamine de- 
velopers. 1894 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chem. I. 475 
Hydroxylamine forms white inodorous scales or hard 
needles, has a sp. gr. of about 1-3. 

II Hydrozoa fhaidrezoo-a), sb. pi. Zool. [mod.L. 
(Owen 1843), f. Hydro- e, as combining form of 
Hydra 6 + Gr. fSov animal] A class of Ccelen- 
terate animals, chiefly marine, simple or more 
frequently compound, found in all parts of the 
world, and differing widely in form and complexity 
of structure; the individual zooid consists of a 
soft gelatinous sac composed of an outer and inner 
layer of cells (ectoderm and endoderm), and 
usually with tentacles snrrounding the mouth. 
Familiar examples are the fresh-water Hydra, and 
the various organisms called Acalephs, Meduste, 
or Jelly-fishes. Also in sing. Hydrozoon (-zowpn), 
an animal of this class. 

1843 Owen Invert. Anittt. vii. 82 The first and lowest or- 
ganised class [of Radiata\ which I have called Hydrozoa. 
Ibid. Gloss., Hydrozoa, the class of Polypi organised like 
the Hydra. 1858 Huxley {title) Monograph of the Oceanic 
Hydrozoa. 1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. 67 The Hydrozoa 
are all aquatic, and the great majority are marine. 1877 
Huxley A not. Ittv. Artim.^ iii. 1x1 The embryo sponge 
is. .similar to the corresponding stage of a hydrozoon, and 
is totally unlike any known condition of a protozoon. 


Hence Hydrozo’al, Hydrozo-an, Hydrozo*Ic 
adjs., of or belonging to the class Hydrozoa. 
Hydrozo-an sb., an animal of this class. 

1869 Huxl£Y Crit. tp Addr. <1873) 3 * % The formation of 
a radiate Medusa upon a Hydrozoicstock. *870 Nicholson 
Man. Zool. I. 96 There are no fossil remains which would 
he universally conceded to be of a Hydrozoal nature. 1877 
Lf. Conte Elem. Geol. H. (1879) 244 A compound Hydro- 
zoan allied to Sertularia. x88o Libr. Uttiv. Knowl. II. 
563 The equivalent of the individual comatu la is the hydro- 
zoic stock plus all the Medusae which proceed from it. 

Hydruret (hordruret). Chem*. [f. Htdr(ogen 
+ -uret (taken from sulphuret).] A compound of 
hydrogen with ametal or organic radical; ahydride. 

x8x* Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 4 xx A solid combination 
of hydrogene and tellurium.. was first observed by M. 
Ritter in 1808. The composition of the solid hydruret 
of tellurium has not been yet ascertained. x8zz Imison Sc. 
<5- Art II. 21 Products not acid, formed by hydrogen, and 
a simple substance, if solid, are called hydrurets. 1850 
Daubeny Atom. The. vii. (ed. 2) 2x6 The highly poisonous 
principle, hydruret of benzoyle, which is found in the 
essential oil of bitter almonds. 1854 J. Scotfern in Orr's 
Circ. Sc., Chem. 491 Hydruret of Copper, a 1864 Gesner 
Coal x Petrol etc. (1865) 128 The hydruret of salicile, or oil 
of spirea. 

Hence Hy'dmrctte&a., combined with hydrogen. 
1819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 46 Detonate in the mer- 
curial eudiometer, one volume of hydruretted carbon, with 
five volumes of oxygen, the result will be carbonic acid 
and water. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Vl Hydruria (hnidruo'ria). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. vdcop, vbp- water + -ovpta, f. ovpov urine.] An 
excessive flow of watery urine ; similar to Diabetes 
insipidus. 

1876 tr. Wagner’s Gen. _ Pathol.. 580 Hydruria of short 
duration, combined with diabetes, is produced by injury or 
irritation of the second lobe of the vermis of the cere- 
bellum. 1897 Allbutt Syst. fled. III. 23s Hydruria, 
according to hospital statistics, is a somewhat rare disease. 

Hence Hydruric (haidruo’rik) a ., of, pertaining 
to, or subject to hydruria. 

1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 111 . 237 Symptoms of the 
hydruric form of diabetes insipidus. 

II Hydras (haidrz/s). [L., ad. Gr. vSpos water- 
snake ; cf. Hydra.] 

1. A fabulous water-snake or sea-serpent. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 525 The Hall, thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters, head and tail,.. Cerastes hornd. 
Hydrus, and Kllops drear. 

b. A former name for a genus of venomous sea- 
snakes, now called Hydrophis. 

[1601 Holland Pliny II. 258 The goodliest and fairest 
snakes to see too, are those which live in the water, and 
are called Hydri, water-snakes. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
405/1 Hydrus. The serpents of this genus have the posterior 
part of the body and the tail very much compressed and 
elevated vertically, so as to give them a facility of swim- 
ming. 

2. Astron. One of the southern constellations, 
introduced by La Caille in the 18 th c. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet., Hydrus, or Water Serpent, 
one of the few southern constellations, including only ten 
stars. x868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 423 
These half-stellar, half nebulous systems, .are situated, one 
between the Pole and Canopus ..the other .. in Hydrus, 
between Achemar and the Pole. 

Hyduous, -dus, -dws,-dwis,obs. ff.HiDEOCS. 
Hydurilic (hoidiuri'lik), a. Chem. [f. Hydro- 
d+ Grig, with arbitrary modifications.] In Hy- 
durilic acid, C 8 H 0 N 4 O 6 , a body belonging to the 
uric acid group, obtained by heating hydrated 
alloxantin to 338° Fahr. ; it crystallizes in small 
four-sided prisms. So Hydu'rilate, a salt of this. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Client. III. 220 Hydurilic acid, .dis- 
covered by Schlieper. Ibid. 221 Hydur Hates l Hydurilic 
acid is dibasic, yielding both acid and neutral salts. 

Hye, obs. f. Eye, He, Heo, Hi prons ., Hie, 
High, Hde. Uyealde, obs. (Kentish) f. Hold v. 
Hyeeh, obs. Sc. f. High. Hyemal, etc., var. of 
Hiemal, etc. 

+ Hye*mnal, a. Obs . [Erroneous f. = Hiemal ; 
? after autumnal.'] 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. n. (ed. 3) 69 The Equinoctial 
between the Hyemnal and Solstitial Colures. 1792 Sibly 
Occult Sc. I. 23 The cold blasts of the hyemnal air. 
Hyena, Hyaena (hsijrna). Forms: a. 4 hiene, 
hyene, -ane, (7 hyen) ; P. 4-7 hiena, 6- hyaena, 
hyena, (7 hyenna). [a. L. hyaena, a. Gr. vaiva, 
app. a feminine (cf. Acatra), f. vs, v - pig. The earlier 
forms were a. OF. Jiiene , hyene (mod.F. hyhie ) .] 

1. A carnivorous quadruped of a family Hysenidae 
allied to the Dog-tribe, though in the skull ap- 
proaching the Felidae, or Cat-kind ; having power- 
ful jaws, neck, and shoulders, but the hind quarters 
low and comparatively poorly developed. 

There are three extant species, the Striped Hyena {Hyama 
striata), inhabiting northern Africa and much of Asia ; the 
Brown H. {H. brunnea), and Spotted H. or Tiger-wolf 
(H. crocuta ) natives of southern Africa. Closely allied to 
the last was the extinct Cave H. {H. sPclxa) the remains 
°f which occur in caverns in many parts of the Old "World. 
The name Laughing Hyena was originally applied to the 
Striped H., but is considered by some to be more appro- 
priate to the Spotted H. 

a. 1340 Ayenb. 61 pet is pe felliste best pet me clepep 
hyane, pet.ondelfp pe bodies of dyademen and hise etep. 
c 1398 Chaucer Fortune 35 The nedeth nat the galle of no 


hyene. 160a Shahs. A V. L. iv. L t S 6, I will W r, 
Hyen, and that when thou art rnclm’d to sleepe 
. 0 - 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.xvm. hi. (W.deW.) u;, n , 
is acruell beest lyke to the wulfe in deuouryng and thitS 
and diggeth buryelsandgrauesand etith thefiesshe ofSi 
bodyes. 1560 Bjble (Genev.) Ecclus. xiii. to What f e C 
ship hathe hyena [marg. Which is a wilde beaste t£ 
counterfaiteth the voyce of men, and so entiseth themoS 
of their houses and deuoureth them] withadogge? ,-s. 
Makbeck Bk. of Notes 488 Hiena is a wilde beast tbt 
counterfaiteth the voice of men. 1600 Tourneur Tranjf 
Metamorph. li, At length Malvortio.. Heard of the hanne 
wrought by Hyenna’s spight. 1606 Phillips (ed. $\ ffm* 
or Hyaena , a Wild Beast, which is said to be Male one 
Year, and Female another, and to counterfeit Humic* 
Voice. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 921 And, scorning a]j 
the taming arts of man, The keen hysena, fellest of the fell. 
1834 M edwin Angler in Wales 1 . 194 These two shikkaries 
told us they had discovered the den of a hyena. iSy 
Pringle African Sketches iv. 186 The langhing-hysna 
heard near the folds last night. The sound truly horrible. 
x88x Encycl. Brit . XII. 421/1 The Striped Hrana..Its 
unearthly howling . . when, the animal is excited, change* 
into what has been compared to demoniac laughter, aid 
hence the name of ‘ laughing hymna’, by which it is also 
known. 

2. transf. Applied to a cruel, treacherous, aad 
rapacious person ; one that resembles the hyena in 
some of its repulsive habits. 

1671 Milton Samson 748 Out, out, hyena! these are thy 
wonted arts, And arts of every woman false like thee. :8 h 
Shelley Hellas 403 The base hyenas of the battle Tbit 
feed upon the dead and fly the living. 1888 J. Incus lint 
Life Ttgerland 188 Done to death., by the false oaths and 
lying testimony of a pack of ruthless human hyenas. 

3. A name of the Thylacine or Tasmanian Tiger, 
the most formidable of Australasian animals. 

[18x3 Hist. N. S. Wales (18x8) 430 (Morris) About Pert 
Dalrymple an animal was discovered which bore seme 
resemblance to the hyena both in shape and fierceness.! 
1832 Ross Hobart Town Almanack 85 During our stay a 
native tiger or hyena bounded- from its lair beneath the 
rocks. 1851 Il/ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 996 The Thjiadne 
or ‘pouched hyarna* of the Tasmanian colonists is the 
largest.. carnivorous species of that order.. {Mamtfvih). 
b. Painted hyena *= Hyena-dog i. 

•f 4. A fabulous stone said to be taken from the eye 
of the hyena ; also called hyxneum. Obs. , 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 339 The skilful Lap- 
darists of Germany affirm that this beast hath a stone in ms 
eyes (or rather in his head) called Hyienaor Hyaemus. 175° 
tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 109 Hyena, is a preaoys btoue 
and worthy to be preserved. It is denominated from the 
Beast of its own Name, in whose Eyes it is found. J»$S 
Smedley Occult Sc. 355 Hyena, a many-coloured stone, 
taken from the eye of the animal so called. 

1 5. An ancient name for some ravenous fisli. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 435 The like is attributed to 
a Sea-calf, and the fish Hyaena. , , 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as hyena foetnan, latigMir, 
also hyena- like adj. t , .. , irn 

18x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. »viii, Even his tomb Upto m, 
must bear the hyaena bigot's wrong. 1819 — J 

They. .Went raging mad. - And, with hysena-Iaughte 
despairing. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agues x. Hyena focniej 
and hot-blooded lords. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 57 / ® 

with hyaena-like feet. 1840 Hood Up the Bhine * 5 ® . 

long hyena-like grin at the receeding object of h«a - 

Hence, chiefly nonce-zvds ., Hye^naish, ‘ 
ne'sque, Hye'nic (-rnik), Hyenine 
ad/s., like or characteristic of a hyena; * 
form, Hye-noid adjs., shaped like a hyena, jj) * 
like; Hye*naism, action characteristic ot a Y 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 464 A tyaen ■ » 
hosiery of a lamb 1 . . The devil incarnate * sm . 

* shape ! 1884 1 bid. Aug. 210 The evils ofppliHca) 

1868 F.*E. Paget Lucrctia xxxv. 185 [With a gMjgJ 
howling, caterwauling, and hyenaish. iom'S ' i; n g 
Hist. V. 435 The hyenine habit of walking n/ u ;tr, 
upon wrist and ankle-joints when fighting. » 5 A 
Loud. Nexus Christm. No. 6/3 Laugh, pernap 
unless you interpret it in a hyaenesque se ose. s.. ^ 

son Smith Kinship $ Marr. vii. 203 The Ara ‘ ;‘’;u ca fficity 
men hyaenic, and believe that there is an irre 
between them and the hyaena- 

? Sout h °A frican canine, quadruped 
pictus), having a superficial likeness to la i) 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. S 7 A Tllc teeth** 

1838 Ibid. XI 1 . 371/1 In the number and form ' <8 cp j 

Hi'rcna-Dog agrees with the dogs, as well as 
osteological structure. , . . . nl, 

f2. The Aard-wolf of Sonth Africa . ■ . ^ h ‘ eiame 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 371/1 Mr. Swainson P«s 

" - rr__,:. h £ ynonym 


of Hyarna-Dog as the English synonym 01 - 7 T „ HEEL 

Hyer, Hyere, obs. forms of Hire, Hf 
Hyera, obs. form of hicra, for Hie? don c [ 
c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (is e 5 ) , n ea( J. 
hyera healeth the melancholike jxiynes oft 


Hyerpe : see Hearth s bi- 


ll. Gt. btt-bt rtun 


Hyetal (hai-etal), tr. ^ofor belonging 

(f. vuv to send ram, to ram) + -AL.J v 
to rain (Webster 1S64). 

Hyethe, obs. form of Height. rain! 

Hyeto- (lmijeto), comb, form of • . c ^jnfall 
as iu Hyetograph, a chart sfl0 ']'L JL nffia-phlni 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS6) ; hence ZSy . gy e to’- 
-ical adjs . ; . Hyetogra-phioally | 5 with 

graphy, the branch of meteorology ^ 

the distribution and mapping of tn* ^ the 
tolo'gical a., of or pertaining to Byeto logy. 
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HYGROMETRIC. 


branch of meteorology that treats of rain. Hyeto*- 
meter, a rain-gauge. Hyetome'trograpb, an 
automatic instrument for registering the amount of 
rainfall during successive periods. 

1849 Blackw. Mag . LXV. 414 The *Hyetographic or rain 
chart of this volume gives a most complete and minute 
detail of a most important subject. 1858 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea xiv. § 781 The trade-wind zones may be described, 
in a hyetographic sense, as the evaporating regions. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 46 Such maps [shaded to shew the rain- 
fall] are generally called * Hyetographical or * Hyetological 
maps._ 1858 Maury Phys. Gcog. Sea vi. § 335 *Hyeto 
graphtcally it is also different, being dryer, and possessing 
a purer atmosphere. 1849 D. P. Thomson In trod. Meteorol . 
(L.),The rain-gauge, .one of the most important instruments 
in *hyetography. 1730 /V/;/. Trans. XXXVI. 250 The 
Author .. gives a Description of the particular Sort of.. 
Hygrometer, and * Hyetometer, which he madeuse of in 
the .subsequent Observations. 1886 H. R. Mill in Encycl. 
Brit. XX. 257/r In Hermann’s ‘ *hyetometrograph 1789, 
a fixed funnel conducts the rain into one of twelve glasses 
placed on the circumference of a horizontal wheel, which is 
turned by clockwork, so that each glass remains under the 
funnel for one hour. 

II Hygeia (hoidgra). Also rarely Hygiea, 
Hygea. [a. Gr. hyua, late and non- Attic form of 
hyieta health, ‘T yieta the goddess of health, f. hyirjs 
sound, healthy. From the same Gr. form were 
late L. Hygea and Hygia (cf. Dareus and Darius 
— Gr. Aapcfo?). The rare variant Hygiea represents 
Gr. hyUi a.] 

1 . In Gr. Mythol. the goddess of health, daughter 
of /Esculapius ; health personified ; irausf. a system 
of sanitation or medical practice. (In quot. 1816, 
a statue of Hygeia.) 

[1615 G. Sandys Trav. 29 Another daughter of hers by 
/Esculapius called Higia. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hygiea, health.] 1737 M. Green Spleen 73 Hygea's sons 
with hound and horn, . And jovial cry awake the morn. 1781 
Sheridan Critic 1. ii, The temple of Hygeia. 1789 E. 
Darwin .Bot. Gard. 75 Divine Hygiea ! on thy votaries 
bend Thy angel-looks, oh, hear us, and defend ! 1802-3 

T. Beudoes [title) Hygeia; or Essays Moral and Medical. 
Ibid. I. 73 So entirely does Hygeia disdain to become the 
slave of Piutus. x8x6 J. Dallaway Of Slat. $ Sculpt. 
vi. 314 He bad an Hygeia about 2 feet high. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., Norn. 4- Real. \Vks. (Bohn) I. 251 Criticism 
on the hygeia or medical practice of the time. 

2 . Astron. Name of the 10th asteroid, discovered 
by Gasparis in 1849. 

Hygeian (haidsran), a. Also hygean, and 
(in mod. Diets.) hygisam [f. prec. + -an.] Per- 
taining to Hygeia, or to health; healthy; relating 
to hygiene or medical science, sanitary. 

1766 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. Henry 4- Frances III. 149, 1 
know no Hygean Spring which can effect their cure. 1825 
J. Morison in Morisoniana (1831) 194 The Hygeian Art. 
1868 W. Ritchie Script. Test. agst. Intox. Wines vm. iv. 
182 The manifest object of this ministry of love is soothing 
and hygean. 1879 G. Macdonald P. Faber III. I. 14 
Saving the world by science, education, hygeian and other 
economics. 

Hygeiolatry (hrid^Vlatri). rare . [f. Gr. 
uy eta (see Hygeia) + \arpeia worship.] Worship 
of health ; excessive devotion to hygiene. 

1B82 Miss Cobbe Peak of Darien 81 (heading) Hygeio- 
latry. 1882 Christian Life 30 Sept. 468/2 ‘ Hygeiolatry' is 
the latest invert tion in words. It is meant to indicate an 
excessive devotion to one's health. 1887 Miss Cobbe in 
Contemp. Rev. June 804 His [Kingsley’s] voice., would 
have been loudest in the denunciation of that hygeiolatry 
which threatens to become our only religion. 

Eygeist (hsi’dsfiist). Also (in mod. Diets.) 
hygieist. [f. Gr. hy eta, vyicta (see Hygeia) + 
- 1 ST.] One versed in hygiene ; a sanitarian. 

Assumed as a title by James Morison, the maker of certain 
‘vegetable medicines’ formerly in vogue. 

1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. III. Dissert, on Physick 12 
Magists, Magirists..Geoponists, Hygeists, Prophylactists, 
Remedists. 1825 J. Morison in Morisoniana { 1831) 195 
The Hy geist, viewing all disease in its . .natural light. 1839 
New Monthly Mag. LV. 210 More precipitation than is 
consistent with the rules of hygeists. 1841 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) VI. 4 The real Hygeist Morison contend- 
ing with the pseudo-doctor Gordon lor the only Vegetable 
Pills. X89X Spectator 24 Jan., The increased survival of 
the unfittest which is the grand present result of the suc- 
cessful labours of modem hygeists. 

Hence Hygei'Stic a., sanitary, medicinal. 

1836 Frasers Mag. XIII. 343 The peasants .. deem the 
herbs to possess sundry Hygeistic virtues. 

Hygeology, var. form of Hygiology. 

Hygh(e, hya(e, obs. ff. Hie, High, Eye. 
Hyght, hygnth, hy^t, obs. ff. Height, Hight. 
Hygia*ntic, a. rare. [f. Gr. vytavr-6s curable 
+ -ic.J = next. So Hygia-ntics = Htgiastics. 
1816 Bentham Chrestom. 44 Hygiastics or Hygiantics , . . 
the branches of art and science, which appertain to health. 
Ibid. 45 Sound hygiantic instruction. 1824 Westm. Rev. I. 
62 Hygiantics or Hygiastics. 

Hygiastic (hai-, hid^ix-stik), a. * [ad. Gr. vy t - 
a<jTtK-6s curative, f.uyidfctv to heal, f.vyirjs heal thy.] 
Relating to health ; sanitary', hygienic. 

1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana Pref. 3 The Hygiastick 
Laws and Rules hereafter pr<*scribed. 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Having power to heal: hygieastic. 18S4 Health 
Exkib. Catal. 72/2 Improved Hygiastic Ventilating Grate. 
So Hygia-stics sb., the science of health, hygiene. 
x8 16 [see Hygiantic]. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hygieas- 
tica,. .hygieastics. 


Hygiean, Hygieist : see Hygeian-, Hygeist. 
Hygienal (hai-, hid^iif-nal), a. ? Obs. In 7 
bygieinal. [f. as Hygiene + -al.] Relating to 
hygiene, hygienic. 

1663 Boyle Usefulness Nat. Phil. iv. {heading), The 
Hygieinal Part of Physick. 

Hygiene (hoi*-, hi*d3i ( fn). [a. F. hygiene {Diet. 
Acad. 1762, in 16th c. hygiame Pare), in mod.L. 
hygicina, ad. .Gr. hyiuvrj ( t*X v1 1 art), fem. of 
vyteivos healthful, f. hytrjs healthy. Formerly used 
in Lat. or Gr. form.] That department of know- 
ledge or practice which relates to the maintenance 
of health; a system of principles or rules for pre- 
serving or promoting health ; sanitary science. 

[1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr.Chirurg. ib/i Hygiena, 
..which instructeth how we shoulde contmuallye preserve 
our presente health. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. i. 322* 
The Speculative part of Medicine is threefold : to wit, in 
Physiologia, Hygiene, and Pathologia. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. s.v. Analepticks, A part of Hygieina, or the 
Art of preserving Health. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., 
Hygieine, that branch of medicine which considers health.] 
1796 Southey Lett. Journ. Spain (1799) 470 The second 
[Professorship] shall be of Physiology' and Higicne. Note , 

I do not understand this word ; perhaps it means the doc- 
trine of health. x8n Hooper Med. Diet., Hygiene, modern 
physicians have applied this term to that division of therapia 
which treats of the diet of the sick. 2861 M. Arnold 
Pop. Educ. France 132 Extending only to matters of what 
our [French] neighbours call ‘hygiene, salubrity, and 
morality 1864 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (1869) 1 
Hygiene is the art of preserving health. 1874 Mahaffy 
Soc. Life Greece ix.274 Greek medicine rather started from 
hygiene than from pathology. 1898 Times 25 Aug. 5/6 The 
improved hygiene of dwellings and workshops. 

Hygienic (hoi-, hidgiiemik, -rnik), a. [f. prec. 
+ -ic. Cf. F. hygiinique (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Belonging or relating to hygiene ; sanitary. 

1833 Dunglison cited in Worcester 1846. 1842 Pereira Elem. 
Mat. Med. (ed. 2) I. 46 Air, Aliment, Exercise, Excretions, 
Sleep, .are now denominated Hygienic Agents.. 2860 Nero 
Syd. Soc. Ycar-bk. 471 The hygienic rules given by the 
Medical Council of Prussia. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. 
(ed. 3) I. 31 Unfavourable hygienic conditions. 1898 F. J. 
Gould in Lit. Guide x Oct. 254/2 The mere bending over 
printed volumes is neither hygienic nor aesthetic. 

So Hygio-nical a. =prec. ; hence Hygienically 
adv., in a hygienic manner, in relation to hygiene. 

287* W. R. Greg Enigmas iii. 123 Those who morally and 
hygienically are fittest to perpetuate it [the race]. 2876 
Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879)66 Various hygienical relations 
of the subject are also therapeutical. 

Hygie*nics. [Plural of prec., after earlier 
names of sciences in -ics, q.v.] Hygienic subjects 
or matters ; *= Hygiene. 

2855 Miss Cobbe Intuit. Mor. 259 Like one who observes 
the rules of hygienics not to preserve his health, but for the 
sake of avarice. 2885 Manch. Exam. x8 Feb. 3/2 Practical 
hygienics. 

t Hy-gionism. Obs. = Hygiene. 

2864 in Webster. 

Hygienist (hoi-, hi'djienist). [f. as prec. + 
-1st. Cf. F. hygiitiistei] One versed in hygiene. 
Also alt rib. 

2844 Dunglison Human Health (ed. 2) Pref. 4 Researches 
of distinguished hygienists. 1867 Sir J. Y. Simpson in 
Trans. Soc. Sci. Assoc . 109 We have the whole story vividly 
painted by one of our best hygienist poets. 2872 Echo 
6 Jan., The French hygienists are strong in the belief of 
the sustaining power of their wine. 1897 Sat. Rev. 19 June 
675/2 No one was ever a better hygienist than Moses. 

Hygiology (hai-, hid^r ^'lod^i). Also hygie-, 
hygeology. [f. Gr. vyda (see Hygeia) + 
-(o)logy.] The science of health ; hygiene. 

2855 Mayne Expos.* Lex., Hygieologia .. hygieology. 

28 8$ Science 11 Dec. 512/2 The word ‘ hygiology ’ was a far 
better term than ‘sanitation ’, or than ‘sanitary science ’. 

4 Hygrau-lic, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. hypos 
moist, after hydraulic .] = Hydraulic. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Hygraulic, .. of or pertaining to 
Pipes or Conveyances for Water. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. 

I raters I. 2 The animal, .is an hygraulic body. 

Hygre (hargai), var. form of Eagre. 

Hygrine (hrgrmn). Chem. [f. Gr. hypSs 
moist + -ine.] An alkaloid obtained from coca- 
leaves in the form of a thick pale yellow oil of a 
burning taste. 

2865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 222. 

Hygro- (hai'gro), “before a vowel also h.ygr-, 
repr. Gr. hypo-, hyp-, combining form of hypos wet, 
moist, fluid : extensively employed in Greek ; the 
English compounds are mostly scientific terms of 
recent formation. The chief of these are Hygro- 
meter and- Hygroscope, with their derivatives. 
Other words in hygro- are the following : 

(The v in Gr. is short, and the etymological pronunciation 
would be (hig-) ; but the tendency to take y as long has in 
this, as in other cases, prevailed against the etymology.) 

4 Hygrofta-roscope [see Baroscope], an instru- 
ment for measuring the specific gravity of liquids ; 
a hydrometer. Hygroblepliaric (-bl/fre’rik) a. 
[Gr. f3\i <papov eyelid], moistening the eyelid ; 
applied to the lachrymal duct, f Hygrocirsocele 
(-soustfsfl), a Cibsocele accompanied with dropsy 
of the scrotum. Hygxodeik (-dsik) [Gr. Zuk- 
vvvai to show], a form of hygrometer consisting of 


a wet-bulb and a dry-bulb thermometer together 
with a scale on which the degree of humidity is 
shown by an index whose position depends on the 
height of the mercurial column in each. Hy- 
grograpli (-graf) [Gr. ypeupos -writing], an in- 
strument for registering automatically the variations 
in the humidity' of the air (Webster, 1864). Hy- 
grophanous (-p'fanos) a. Bot. [Gr. vypo^arqs], of 
moist appearance; also, appearing translucent when 
moist and opaque when dry (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS6). 
HygxopMlons (-^fibs) a. Bot. [Gr. <pi\o$ loving], 
affecting moist places. Hy-gnroplaBm (-plcez’m) 
Biol. [Gr. n \hapa a thing moulded], ‘Nageli’s 
term for the fluid part of protoplasm ' (Syd. Soc. 

I Lex.), f Hydrostatics (-startiks) [see Statics], 
* the art of finding the specific weights of moist 
bodies ’ (Bailey, 1731). Hygrothennal (-Journal) 
a. [Gr. Ofppos warm], relating to moisture and heat. 

2696 Woodward Instruct, making Obscrv. 28 The '•hygro- 
baroscope.. serving to try and compare the specific gravity 
of liquids. [1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hygroblepharicus.\ 
2886 Syd. Sod. Lex., *Hygroblepharic . 2706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), *Hygrocyrsccelc. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lea 
Hygrocirsocele, old term used by Galen for a species of 
hernia. 2867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xiii. (1801) 157 
Tbe dry and wet bulbs of the ingenious * *Hygrodeik . 2871 
Cooke Brit. Fungi 145 Pileus *hygrophanous . . smooth. 
2863 J. G. Baker N. Yorksh. 180 Characteristically *hygro- 
philous plants in the floras of tne drainage districts. ^ 2883 
F.TowNSENDi%m Hampsh. 497 Hygrophilous or moisture- 
loving plants thrive on eugeogenous soils. 2679 Evelyn 
Sylva (ed.3) To Rdr. Aiij, Hydro- and *Hygrostaticks, divers 
Engines, Powers and Automata. 2895 A t/unzum 10 Aug. 
195/3 A general view of the climatological conditions of 
Africa, which he divided into *hygrothermal regions. 

Hygrology (hsigrp-lod^i). [mod. f. Hygro- + 
-logy ; prob. ad. F. hygrologiei\ That department 
of physics which relates to the humidity of the 
atmosphere or other bodies. 

2790 De Luc in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 7 Anomalies .. of 
no consequence for the great objects of hygrology and 
meteorology. 1792 Ibid. LXXXI I. 400 An inquiry into 
the cause of evaporation belongs^ more to hygrology than 
to hygrometry. 2849 Herschel in Man. Set . Enq. lx. 268 
[On the sea] we approach the chief problems of hygrology 
in their least involved and complicated form. 

If Erroneously explained in mod. Diets. 

2829 Pantologia, Hygrology,. .the doctrine of the fluids. 
2842 Brande Diet. Set., etc., Hygrology, a medical term, 
implying the doctrine of the humours or fluids of the body. 
[Hence in Worcester and later Diets.] 
il Hygroma (hsigr^-ma). Path, [medical L., 
a. Gr. *vyp^fia, f. irypus moist : see Hygro-. Cf. 
F. hygroma, hygromcb] ‘A tumour containing 
serum or other morbid fluid, but not pus ; a serous 
cyst ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2829 in Pantologia. 2846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anirn. 
Chem. II. 489, I have examined the fluid of an hygroma 
situated on the lower jaw of a horse. 

Hence Hyffro-matous a., of the nature of or 
pertaining to a hygroma. 

28x9 Pantologia s. v. Hygroma, Hygromatous tumours. 
Hygrometer (haigrp-m/taa). [mod. f. Gr. 
hypo- Hygro- + -meter ; prob. ad. F. hygromltre 
(1666 in Hatz.-Darm.).] An instrument for 
measuring the humidity of the air or a gas, or the 
ratio of the amount of moisture actually present in 
it to that required for saturation. (Formerly often 
applied to a contrivance for simply indicating the 
comparative humidity, to which the name Hygbo- 
SCope is more properly given.) 

1670 E. Tonge in Phil. Trans. V. 2199, I want a good 
Thermometer, Barometer, and Hygro-meter. 2725 Bradley 
Pam. Diet. s. v. Oat , Wild . . Oats is distinguished by 
a Beard that is made use of to make Hygrometers. 1729 
Switzer Hydrost. 4- Hydrant. 207 The Hygrometer, a 
Specimen of which we have lately had in the 1’oy wherein 
the Man comes out.. in wet Weather and the Woman in 
dry. 2791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. Notes 272 Mr. Saus- 
sure observed m placing his hygrometer in a receiver of an 
air-pump that .. the hair of his hygrometer contracted. 
2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. 4 The hygrometer gave a differ- 
ence of 29-6 degrees, between the temperature of the air, 
and the point at which dew was precipitated. 

Hygrometric (hoigwme'trik), a. [f. mod.L. 
hygromeiric-us : see -ic ; in F. hygromitrique .] 

1 . Belonging to hygiometry; measuring, or re- 
lating to, the degree of humidity of the atmosphere 


her bodies. 

Pantologia s. v. Hygrometer, The grass is supenor 
7 other substance.. for hygrometric purposes. 10S1 
r. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 641 Shallow pans of water 
l over the stove may keep the air in its pro per njgro- 
: state. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. JR xvl 10 
^metric observations made at different hours. 

= Hygroscopic 2. _ . f 

Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxxij. 494.^^. 
n whose filaments, .are so sensible of M , * 

obtained the name of hygrometric. flemosuni 

Plants (ed. 3) HI- *35 When the Vryum 
st, the capsules He concealed amongst the leas « by 
3ilar hygrometric quality in l ^ c un-i-ht. 2851 

* , starch, retains a more permanent.. 

V. ,*■ lie contraction 
movement U hygrememe >n tts natunt. 
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HYLO-, 


HYGROMETRICAL. 

- 3 . Said of water or moisture so diffused as to be 
apparent only by the humidity that it imparts. 
a 1835 J. Maoculloch A ttrib. God (1837) III. xlii. 94 
-The dissolved or hygrometric water. cxBfij J. Wvlde in 
(lire. Sc. I. 410/1 Absence of hygrometric moisture. 
Hygrome'trical, a. ' [see -al.] «prec. 

1773 De Luc in Phil. Trans. LXlII. 409 The basis.. of 
my hygrometrical scale was to be the soaking power of 
melting ice. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Tot. 331 The vari- 
able hygrometrical state of the atmosphere. _ 1861 H. Mac- 
millan Footnotes Page Nat. 50 These hairs or filaments 
are. .highly elastic and hygrometrical. 

Hygrome*trically, adv+ [f. prec. + -ly-.j 

In a hygrometric manner; in relation to hygro- 
metry, or to the degree of moisture in the air. 

1808 Daw in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 62 Sulphur.. burned 
in oxygene gas hygrometrically diy. i860 Maury T/tys. 
Geog. Sea (Low) xii. § 554 The climate of the Dead Sea 
must have been hygrometrically very different. 
Hygrometry (haigr^rmetri). [mod. f. Gr. vypo - 
Hygro- + -pcrpia measurement ; prob. ad. F. hygro * 
j rnetrie.] That branch of physics which relates to 
the measurement of the humidity of the air. 

1783 De Saussure {title) Essays oti Hygrometry. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat $ 150 Hygrometry is that branch of science 
which treats of the state of the air with regard to moisture. 

Hygroscope (hsrgriSskflup). [rood. f.Gr .vypo- 
Hygro- + -ckottos observing. F. hygroscope An 
instrument which indicates (without accurately 
measuring') the degree of humidity of the air. 

Usually a device in which a vegetable or animal fibre (in 
Saussure's 1u, a human hair) which contracts with moisture, 
is made to move an index round a graduated scale as in the 
wheel barometer, or, in a familiar form, to make a small 
male or female figure emerge from a toy house. 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 31 A Hygroscope, or an Instrument, 
whereby the Watery’ steams, volatile in the Air, are dis- 
cerned. 1665 Hooke Microgr. Table 252 Of a wild Oat . . 
and.. the manner of making an Hygroscope with it. 1679 
Moxon Math. Did., Hygrometer , an Instrument to mea- 
sure the Moisture of the Air, it is also called by the Name 
of Hygroscope. 1790 De Luc in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. it, 
I made two hygroscopes of different elastic animal sub- 
stances. 1801 Monthly Rev. XXXV. 456 The hair hygro- 
meter, or rather hygroscope. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 70 
The instrument.. simply indicates the presence of moisture 
without accurately measuring its amount ; it is in truth, 
a hygroscope rather than a hygrometer. 

Hygroscopic (hsigxviskfpik). a. [f. as prec. 
.+ -10. Cf. F. hygroscopique .] 

1 . Pertaining to the hygroscope or hygroscopy; 
relating to the degree of humidity of the air, 
hygrometric. 

1775 Ash, Hygroscopic , belonging to the hygroscope. 
1836 Macgillivray tr ’.Humboldt's Trav. xxiii. 332 Experi- 
ments on the constitution' of the air, — its elasticity, its 
electrical, magnetic, and hygroscopic qualities. 

2 . spec. Said of bodies which readily absorb 
moisture from the air, so as to swell up, contract 
in length, or change form or consistence, and thus 
indicate roughly the presence or absence of hu- 
midity ; sensitive to moisture. 

1790 De Luc in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 2 An hygroscopic 
body, w'hich is not brought into contact with any other 
body drier than itself, cannot lose any part of its moisture 
but by evaporation. 1875 H. C Wood Thera p. (1879) 583 
Glycerine, .is very hygroscopic, and absorbs water from the 
air. x88o C. & F. Darwin Motion. PI, 489 The hygroscopic 
movements of plants. 

3 . = Hygrometric 3. 

1862 Lend. Rev. 26 July 85^ Moisture, but not in the 
form of ram. .aqueous vapour in the air, and hygroscopic 
moisture in the soil. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Tot. (1892) 
242 Water ..which adheres to the particles of an air-dry 
soil and which does not affect at all the appearance of the 
particles . . has been cal led., hygroscopic water. 
Hygrosco-pioal, a. [f. as prec. + -Al.] = 
prec. lienee HygroscopicaUy adv. 

x 775 Ash, Hygroscopical. belonging to the hygroscope. 
1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 614/1 A series of Hygro- 
scoptcal observations. 1818 H. T. Colebrooke, Hygrosco. 
pically (1 . Hall). 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
407 Phis property of hygroscopically absorbing water. 

Hygroscopicity (hahgro.skopi-siti). [f. Hy- 
groscopic +-ity. In niod.l". hygroscopicitil^ Hy- 
groscopic quality. • 

1847 S r at. Cycl. XI. 492 The hygroscopicity of vegetable 
tissue. x 85 o All 1 ear Round 389/2 The rotifers .. are 
preserved, .by the help of the hygroscopicity of the sand. 

-Hygroscopy (haigrpskopi). [f. Gr. vypo - 
Hygro- + -oKoma observation. In mod.F. hygro- 
scopic.] The observation of the humidity of the 
air or other substance. 

1855 Mayne Expos, Lex Hygroscopy, a synonymous 
term for. . Hygrometry. 

-Hygtaper, obs. form of Hag-taper. 

' x$97 Gerarde Herbal 11. cclvii. § 4. 632 Common Mullein 
or Hygtaper. 

Hyh(e, obs. forms of Hie, High. 

Hyher, liyheyr, obs. forms of Hire. 

Hying (hsng),^/. sb. arch. Forms : see Hie v. 
[f. Hie v. + -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Hie; 
hastening ; haste, speed. (Cf. Hie sb.) 

c 1205 Lay. 9330 Mid muchelen hi^inge he leup [7 nr. leop] to 
fian daede kinge. c 1275 Passion our Lord 467 in O. E. Misc. 
50 Pilates wrot him seolf a wryt al on hying, c 1350 Will. 
Palerne 2440 What of here hard hewing, and of fie hote 
wedcr, Meliors was al mat. c 1460 Ernarc 511 He wrowghte 
hit yn hyghynge. 


+ Hyingly. odv. Obs. [f. hying, pres. pple. of 
Hie z». + -ly-;J With haste or speed, quickly. 

£1205 Lay. 1071 J?u swi 3 e hiendiiche [CX275 hi3enliche) 
scild k c wi& <1x225 Juliana 69 Hihendhchc ihcr 

me.- 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xvii. 20 Thei wenten hiyngli. 
TTyko, obs. form of Haik ITUKE. 

Hyke (hsik), itiL ? Obs. [Cf. Hey (‘ hey go 
bet*) and III, used in the same sense.] A call to 
incite dogs to the chase. Hence Hyke v., nonce-wd, 
1764 T. Brydccs Homer Travest. (1797) I. 86 If thats the 
case, I know you'll say Tis time indeed to hyke away. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. xxxiii, Uncouple the hounds! Hyke 
a Talbot ! hyke a Beaumont J 
Hyl, obs. form of Hill sb., Ill a. 

II Hyla (hai’la). [raod.L., adopted as generic 
name by Laurcnti (176S), ad. Gr. v\tj wood, forest.] 
A tree-frog or tree-toad, as JJyla pickeringi of the 
United States. 

a 1842 W. E. Ciianning in Salt Thoreau (1890) 130 Each 
clear hyla trilling the new springy 1859 Tennent Ceylon 
II. ix. fv. 477 The incessant metallic chirp of the hyla. 
Hyla, var. of Hyle. 

Hylactic (hilce’ktik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. v\an- 
r i/r-dr given to barking.] Of the nature of barking. 

x86x T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. vii. 52 Lawyers barking at 
each other in that peculiar style of hylactic delivery which 
is called forensic eloquence. 

So Hyla'ctisxn, barking. 

x8i8 Shelley Lett. Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 245 Two or three 
dogs, who bark with a sharp hylactism. 

II Hylseosanrus (hail/bspTtfs). Pahvont. Also 
hylco’osnur. [mod.L. (Mantell, 1S32), f. Gr. v\aTos 
belonging to forests (f. vKrj wood) + oavpos lizard.] 
A gigantic fossil saurian, found in the Wcalden 
formation of Tilgate forest, chiefly characterized by 
a dermal ridge of large bony spines. 

1833 Sir C. Dull Hand (1834) 119 The Hyla:osaurus..is 
estimated to have been about thirty feet in length. 1877 Le 
Conte Elent. Geol. if. (1879! 434 The Hylmosaur was another 
huge reptile of the same [Mesozoic) period. 

Hylair, var. Hilaire a. Obs., cheerful, 
f Hyla’rcllic, Cl. Obs . [ad. Gr. *v\apxtK-os = 
vXapxtos, f. uAi? matter + apxw to rule. Cf. F. 
hylarchiqtie .] Ruling over matter. 

1676 H. More Remarks Contents b vij b, Water is . . 
suspended in Pumps, .by Gravitation upwards, moreexpresly 
here explained, and at last resolved into the Hylarchick 
Principle. Ibid. x86 The Hylarchick Spirit of the world 
holds strong and entire still. 17x3 Berkeley Hylas «?• Phil. 
m. Wks. 1871 I. 355 What difficulties concerning entity in 
abstract, substantial forms, hylarchic principles. 

So f Hyla-rcMcal a. Obs . 

1676 [see Hylostatical]. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. x. 
v. 668 Some other substance besides Body, such as is self 
active and hylarchical, or hath a natural power of ruling 
over matter. x6Sx Hally well Melautpron. 70 (T.) This 
hylarchical principle, or plastick nature. 

II Hyla-smus. Obs. rare. [mod.L., repr. a Gr. 
type *v\a<Tfib?, f. vKij matter.] Materialization ; 
presentation under a material form. 

■ 1664 H. More Myst. I nig. 2x7 Hylasmus is a Prophetick 
Scheme bearing strongly upon the Phancy by exhibiting 
crass and palpable Objects, such as in Logick would bear 
the Notion of Subject or Matter. x6So — Apocal. A/oc. 
189 All this may be nothing else but a Prophetick Hylasinus. 
So fHyla’Sticiz., materialistic; also fHyla’atic- 
ally adv., materialistically. 

' 1639 Wm. Sclater Worthy Comvtun. 46 As men dye but 
once for all, no more is. Christ offered up. .but once for all, 
hylasticallyand in propitiation. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq,, 
Synopsis Proph. 217 This City so Hylastically set out has a 
most Spiritual meaning.. 1684 — Ansxver 241 He in this 
Hylastick and Israelistick way prophesies of., the new 
Jerusalem. . 

Hyld, hyllde, obs. ff. held, pa. t. of Hold v. 
Hylde, obs. f. Hield v., var. Hild v. Obs. 
Hylding, var. Hilding, Obs. 

I! Hyle (h9i*lf). Obs. Also 4-5 yle, 6 hile, (7 
hyla). [med.L. hyle , . a. Gr. uAi; wood, timber, 
material, by Aristotle and in later Gr. ‘matter*.] 
Matter, substance ; the first matter of the universe. 

[X390 Gower Co/r/C III. 91 That matere universall, Which 
hignt Ylem in special I. ] 0x400 tr. Sec ret a Secret., Gov. 

Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 94 Of be saule commys anojjer sub- 
stance, hat ys clepyd he yle.. .1569 J. Sanford tr .Agrippa’s 
Van. Arles 70 b, Oftheundiuisible partes,of////^,ofmatiers. 
1619 Purch as flficrocosm.Wm. 564 Vncreated Chaos,^ ,or Hyla, 
or first Matter, a 1652 J. Smith Seli Disc. iv. u8 This hyle or 
matter.. is indeed nothing else but the soul’s potentiality. 
<11687 H. More App. to De Philos. Cabbal. viii. (1713) 
182 That Hyle or first Matter is mere Possibility of Being, 
according to Aristotle. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 
464 Jove produced the two first numbers, the mundane soul 
and hyle : he made hyle inert and stupid, but. to the mun- 
dane soul he gave activity and understanding. 

Hyleg (liaHeg). Astrol. Also 7 hilege, hy- 
lech. v [Of obscure origin. In Pers. (and Turkish) 
hailaj, ‘a calculation of astrologers by which 

they obtain evidence of the length of an infant’s 
life*, * a nativity* ; said by the Persian lexicogra- 
phers to be a Greek word, meaning originally 1 foun- 
tain of life’. The Pers. equivalent is given as kad- 
banu, lit. ‘mistress of the house’. In OF. yleg, 
ilech (Oresme, 14th c.).] Ruling planet of a 
nativity; apheta (cf. quot. 1706). 


<x 1625 Beaumont & Ft.. Bloody Brother tv. ii s Mars 
i h ™, 5 '-;. Lo ? k L a ; A' Hilt K with a 


or of the best way of the rectification for a nathkv’ 1 '!'^! 
Pli.LLtrs (ed. Kersey)//y/<f, or Hyltch. ,a Planet, or tart tf 
Heaven, which in a Man s Nativity becomes theModrraw 
and Significator of his Life. 1819 Wilson Did. Aitni 
s.v. Apheta, If by day the Sun be in an Aphetic place h* 
becomes Hyleg in preference to all others. i88 x 
HOUSE J. Inglesant (1882) I. xv. 281 The signifiato^ber? 
combust . . and the hyleg afflicted by evil planets. 

t Hylegi*acal, a. (sb.) Obs. [f. prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the hyleg. 

7647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xliv. 255 When the five Hyle- 
giacall. places at the hour of Birth, .are oppressed, judge 
death immediatly to follow. X674 Moxon Tutor A siren. 
iv. Prob. viii. (ed. 3) 134 Turn about the Globe till thi 
Promittor come to the Hylegiacal point. 1706 Phii.uk 
( ed. Kersey), Hylegiacal Places are.. reckon'd to be five 
in number, viz. the Ascendant, the Mid-Heaven, the vth 
House, the 9th and the nth. 

B. sb. —Hylegiacal place. 

1668 Dryden Even. Love hi. i, The five Hylegiacalls; the 
Ascendant, Medium Cali, Sun, Moon and Stars. 

t Hyle'gial, a. Obs. [see -ial.] «= prec. 

165* Gaule Magaslrom. 141 They have. .found ail the 
hylegiall places strong and well constituted. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., II ylegial Places. . are those wherein a planet 
being found, is qualified to have the government of life 
attributed to it. 

Hylic (Uarlik), a. [ad. med.L. hylit-v . j (Hu 
C ange), a. Gr. vKik- 6 s material, f. uA 17 Hyle.] Per- 
taining to matter, material. (In Gnostic theology 
opposed to psychic and pneumatic.) 

1853 W. E. Tayler Hippolytus 11. ii. 86 They regarded 
Cain as the representative of the Hylic, Abel of the Psy- 
chical and Seth of the Pneumatic principle. xBSo J. Gardner 
Faiths World II. 97/x The Gnostic notion that a class of 
men.. suffered themselves to be so captivated bytheinferior 
world as to live only a hylic, or materia! life. 

So + Hylic al a. = Hylic; HyUcism, mate- 
rialism ; HyTlcist, a materialist. 

1708 H. Dodwell Nat. Mort. Hum. Souls 6 He supposes 
them ..to be Hylical and Choical, not Calestial. 18& 
Webster Supp., Hylicist. 1893 Athenzumsi Aug. :»/) 
The ‘ Ionian hylicists Descartes, Kant, and Mr. Spencer, 
all resemble one another in this respect. 

Hylien, obs. f. Hill z».i, to cover. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 231 And tau3te hyrn aud Etie 
to hylien hem with leues. 

-Hylism^hsWiz’m). [f. Hyle + -ism.] =Hr- 

LICIS 5 I. In mod. Diets. 

Hyll, rare var. of Hull sb. 1 , husk. 

[? an error, or assimilated to hyll, Hill, vl to cover.] 

1495 7 revisa's Barth. De P. R. (W. de W.) xvil cxil 6 S 
Oyle is the Juys of beryes of oliue . . And me more s ) ) 
that it comyth oute of the hylles: the better it is. 

Hyll, obs. f. Hill sb., Ill ; var. Hill v} 

Hyllor, obs. form of Elder sb. 1 ■ 

Hylo- (laailo) = Gr. iXo-(C), combining form ol 
vKij wood, material, matter (see Hyle). ,e 
modem formations are either technical terms o 
natural history (with hylo- ■-= ‘wood , fo [e5 I 
or of philosophy (with hylo- = ‘ matter ). 

Hy 'lohato [ad. mod.L. Hylobates (Illigeh t” 1 Jj 
a. Gr. v\oPari]S, f. -fia-njs walker], a i°eg' arI1 ) 
ape or.gibbon. Hylo'batine a. [-ISE], ** j? “ 
to, or characteristic of, the Hylobatitix, or an 
poid apes allied to Hylobates. + Hylo'Man L ■ 
ii\60i-os (f. pios life)] (see quot.). Hylo-Ke’»«" 
[Genesis], the origin or formation of matt er ( ) • 
Soe. Lex. 18S6) ; so Hylo geny [cf.F. ¥$"1 
Hyao-ide-al a., pertaining to hylo-wea • 
Hy lo-ldo’alism, the doctrine of 
reality belongs to the immediate object 0 
as such ; material or somatic idealism, s e 
subjectivism ; hence Hy-lo-ide’allst, on 

holds this. Hylo-logy [-logy], a doctrine ort ) 


subjectivism ; 

holds this. Hylo To gy |_- L0GY J’ a uwu,u m.«iil 
concerning matter. + Hyloma'nia [ " ‘ 

excessive tendency towards ma terialism. 
mo-rphtc, Hylomo-rpliicnl aJys., 

Eylomo rplism [Gr. fiop<!'V 0 ( thi 

primordial matter is the First C . 

irse; so Hylomo*rpliist, a believer in y j 
« d. havimr a w3ie i 


pnism. t ■ttyiomo’rpnouB 

form. F Hylopathe'tic a. ~ hylopal . tc. or 

lopa-thian a. [see hylofatliy '], P erta ' n iL cn s of 
holding, the view that all things are . 

matter; also as sb. W who ' h ’ 5 r ^„g 

fHylopa-thio a., capable of affe itmg 
affected by matter. Hylo'pathlsm, a 

that matter is sentient ; hence By V [Gr. 
believer in hylopathism. » yl ° ® r “f afcct- 
na6os, -TraOaa affection], a spirit s P° {,p 0 <foT 0S 
ing matter. Hylo’phagous a. [f. • , cer tain 

(f. -tpayos eating)], wood-eating <) . jnena i a. 
beetles') {Syd. Soe. Lex.). - Hy lo-p cnft u»m- . 

= hylo-ideal ; hence Hydo-P 518 , posing 

f Hylosta-tic, -leal adjs. [Gr. matter, 

to stand, Static], that places or ar » God an J 
Hylotheism [Theism], tiie doctrine 
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matter or the material universe are identical ; mate- 
rial pantheism ; hence Hylotheist, a believer in 
hylotheism ; Hylothei-stic a., pertaining to hylo- 
theism. Hylo'tomous a. [f. Gr. bKorofi-os (f. 
Te^ivfiv to cut) + -ous], wood-cntting (.said of cer- 
tain insects). 

• [1871 Darwin Desc. Man l.vu 196 The anthropomorphous 
apes, namely the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, and *hylobates.] 
17*7-41 Chambers Cycl., Hylobii t or * Hylobians, a sect of 
Indian philosophers, thus denominated . . in regard they 
retired to forests, to be more at leisure for the contemplation 
of nature- 1864 H. Spencer Illustr, Univ. Progr. 125 
*Hylogeny: Gravity, Matter, Etheri .. He [Oken] explains 
that .. Hylogeny [ts the doctrine of] material totalities. 
x8 81 Constance Naden in Jrnl. Science Mar. 127 Many 
a cherished illusion must fall when the . . * *Hylo-Ideal’ 
theory is finally established. - 1884 Cassells Encycl. Diet . 
s.v., The central insistence of the hylo-ideal philosophy is 
that man is ? for man, the measure of the universe. 1883 
C. Naden in Jrnl. Science Mar. 122 The standpoint of 
*hyIo-idealism. 1891 R. W. Dale in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
520 The philosophical creed which, under Dr. Lewins's 
teaching, Miss Naden accepted, is called 1 Hylo- Idealism 
1856. F. Hall Sdnkhya-pravackanabluishya Pref. 7 The 
puerile *bylology of- the Ny5ya. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
Misc. 11. it. (1737) III. 65 Being acted . . at the same time, 
with an *Hylomania, whereby they madly dote upon Matter. 
1881 Dublin Rev. Ser. Hi. V. 236 He. .establishes the *hy!o- 
morphical system held by St. Thomas. 1888 J. Martineau 
Study Relig. I. n. i. 324 No biomorphic or *hyIomorphic 
doctrine can raise its head against the decree of Kant. 
Ibid. 337 To mark the differentia of these three theories we 
may call them respectively Anthropomorphism, Biotnor- 
phism, and *Hylomorphism. 1897 Month Sept. 332 The 
scholastic doctrine of hylomorphism. x8B8 J. Martineau 
Study Relig. II. in. i. 142 ‘Matter’, construed by the 
*hylornorphists, declares itself competent to all. 1895 F. 
Hall Two Trifles 27 Solidiform spirits, whether *hy!o* 
morphous or otherwise, are an object of rational curiosity. 
1655-87 H. More App. Ant id. (1712) 228 Whether in mere 
Spirits themselves any arbitrary impenetrability cannot be a 
part of this *Hylopathetick faculty, I leave others to discuss. 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. Pref. 9 The eduction of all 
things, even life and understanding it self, out of matter, in 
the way of qualities, or as the passions and affections 
thereof, generable and corruptible ; which form of atheism 
is styled by us .. ‘*hylopathian’. Ibid. I. v. 759 This was 
the Subterfuge of the Old Hylopathian Atheists, c 1800 R. 
Cumberland John de Lancaster (1809) I. 269 Thales, the 
hylopathian, whose principle of things was water. 1682 
H. More Annot. Glanvilts Lux O. 2x7 A kind of * Hylo- 
pathick disposition of Impenetrability. 1864 Webster, 

+ H ylopathism, *Hylopathist. [1655-87 H. More App. 
Antid. 111.(1712) 189 This affection of a Spirit we will make 
bold to call.. by one Greek term uAoirafleta which.. we will 
as plainly as we can define thus, A power in a Spirit.. of 
becoming.. so firmly and closely united to a Body, as both 
to actuate, and to be acted upon, to affect, and be affected 
thereby.] Ibid. 228 The voluntary exertion of this *Hylo- 
pathy. 1891 Daily News 3 Apr. 5/2 The *Hylo-Phenomenal 
theqrem of existence. 1884 Cassells Encycl. Did., Hylo- 
idealism,, .is sometimes called *hylo-phenomenalism. 1676 
H. More Remarks 141 That matter is misplaced, and the 
*Hylostatick Spirit of the Universe would dispose of it 
better. Ibid. 118 That which 1 call the Hylarchical or *Hy- 
lostatical Spirit of the world. 1828 Webster, *Hulotheism, 
the doctrine or belief that matter is God, or that there is 
no God, except matter and the universe. 1847 in Craig. 
1864 Webster, Hulotheism, Hylotheism. 1881 Jrnl. 
Science Jan. 50 All adoration therefore * becomes pure Hylo* 
theism and self-worship 1859 F. Hall Contrib. towards 
Index x Aphorisms of the *hylotheistic theory. 

|| Hylodes (hoiltfR'dfz). Zool. [mod.L. (1826) 
a: Gr. v\w5t)s woody.] A genus of American toads ; 
an animal of this genus. 

1858 Thoreau Maine IP. (1894) 183 We also heard the 
hylodes and tree-toads. 

Hyloid (harloid), a. and^. Zool. [f. Hyla + 
-oid.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to the Hylidx or 
tree-frogs, b. sb. One of the Hylidve. 

Hyloist (hai’lujist). Also huloist. [erron. for 
hylist , f . Gr. v\rj matter.] (See quot. 1847.) 

18x8 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abb. (1875) 340 Leaving 
..the materialists, hyloists, and antihyloists to settle this 
point among_ them. 1847 CRAtc, Huloist, one who affirms 
that matter is God. 18&4 Webster, Huloist , the same as 
Hyloist. 

Hylote, obs. form of Helot. 

Hylozoic (haitozGwik), a. [f. Hylo- + Gr. £01-17 
life + -ic.] Of or pertaining to hylozoism ; be- 
lieving in hylozoism ; materialistic. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1, ii. § 3. 62 These atheists 
may be also called ‘ Hylozoick’ .. because they derive all 
things in the whole universe.. from the fife of the Matter. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) III. iii. § 8. 305 Hylozoic 
atheism which accounts the universe to be animated in all 
its parts. 1888 J. Martineau Study Relig. II. m. L 160 
Hylozoic systems that stop with plant life as a type. 

So f Hylozo-ical a. =prec. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. § x. 105 Another form 
of Atheism, called by us hylozolcal. 

Hylozoism (haibz^'iz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.. 
Cf. F. hylozoisme .] The theory that matter is en- 
dowed with life, or that life is merely a property 
of matter. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. I. iii. § x. 105 Hylozoism.. 
makes all Body, as such, and therefore every smallest Atom 
of it, to have Life Essentially belonging to it. . 18x7 
Coleridge Riog. Lit. 63 The hypothesis of Hylozoism.. is 
the death of all rational physiology, and indeed of all 
physical science. 1887 R. D. Hicks in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 
563/2 To Cleanthes and Chrysippus .. there was no real 
difference between matter and its cause.. they have reached 
the final result of unveiled hylozoism. 


• Hylozoist (haU(7z<?u*ist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
A believer in hylozoism ; a materialist. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. § 2. X05 As every 
Atomist is not. therefore necessarily an Atheist, so neither 
must every Hylozoist needs be accounted such. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. igp The anfcient hylozoists, as 
we learn from Cudworth, ascribed an imperfect perception 
to their atoms. 1869 Mozley Ess., Argt. Design (1878) II. 
370 The ancient Hylozoists and Kosmoplastic philosophers. 

Hence Hylozoi’stic a., materialistic ; Hylozo- 
i-stically adv. 

b 1869 Baring-Gould Orig. Relig. Relief I. 296 This 
infinite substance [matter] was, he said, immortal and im- 
perishable, and he designated it hylozoistically the Deity. 
1885 Sat. Rev. 14 Nov. 654/1 The doctrine termed tech- 
nically hylozoistic. # 1890 j. F« Smith tr. Pfeiderers 
Develop. Theol. iv. i. 338 His agnostic evolutionism is only 
a disguised materialistic (hylozoistic) pantheism. 

Hylp, obs. f. Help. Hylt, obs. f. Hilt sb. 
Hylte, pa. t. of Hild v. Obs. Hyly, obs. f. 
Highly adv . Hylyn, obs. f. Island. 

Hym, obs. form of Him, Hem,/zwl 

Hymen 1 (ha'rmen). [a. L. Hymen, a. Gr. 
‘T/hjV, in mythology the god of marriage ; also in 
later Greek = vpivatos a wedding hymn.] 

1 . In Greek and Roman mythology : The god 
of marriage, represented as a young man carrying 
a torch and veil. Hymeiis band , etc., marriage, 
wedlock. Hymen's temple, fane, etc., the church 
at which a marriage is solemnized. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. II, 1. iv. 174 Would.. That. .at the 
marriage-day The cup of Hymen had been full of poison. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v. iv. 135 Here’s eight that must 
take hands. To joyne in Hymens bands. 1789 E. Darwin 
Rot. Card. 164' To Hymen's fane the bright procession 
moves. <11839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 404 Oh! why 
should Hymen ever blight The roses Cupid wore? 1883 
Miss Braddon Gold. Calfl. ix. 268 It was an awful busi- 
ness, this marriage, when she came to the very threshold of 
Hymen’s temple. 

2 . Marriage ; wedlock ; wedding, nuptials. Now 
rare. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. Mor. 109 a, The bond of an honor- 
able and lawful! Hymen. 1624 Massinger Renegado v. iii, 
To whose bounty Owe we our thanks for gracing thus our 
hymen? 1697 Dry den JEneid vn. 769 A bloody Hymen 
shall th’ alliance join Betwixt the Trojan and Ausonian 
line. 1788 Lady Hawke Julia de Gramont II. 203 On 
your propitious hymen may smiling peace, .for ever wait! 
1838 Lytton A lice m. viii, * These are the feelings for a 
prudent Hymen said Vargrave. 

3 . A wedding-hymn, hymeneal song. rare. 

1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Hymen , songs sung 
at marriages. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. xn. lxxvii, 
Heaven’s winged shoals . . Attune their higher notes, and 
hymens sing. 1807 Robinson Archxol . Grxca v xi. 460 
Many hymens sang. 

4 . attrib., as Hymen-bed , - wings . 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 129 And give him hansell of 
his Hymen-bed. 

Hymen 2 (harmen). [a. Gr. vpfjv, vpivos 
thin skin, membrane. Cf. F. hymen (Pare 16th c.).] 

1 . Attest. The virginal membrane, a fold of mucous 
membrane stretched across and partially closing 
the external orifice of the vagina. 

1615 Crooke Rody of Man 235 Let vs set downe..the true 
History of the Hymen. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tccfui., 
Hymen , is a circular Folding of the inner Membrane of the 
Vagina. 1789 Baillie in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 76 The 
existence of the hymen .. becomes a collateral confirmation 
of the same opinion. 1807 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (ed. 7) 
392 The hymen Was perfect ; and the uterus had not 
received that increase of bulk which is usual at puberty. 

1 2 . Dot. (See quot.) Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hymen is.. used by botanists for 
a fine delicate skin, wherewith flowers are Inclosed while in 
the bud, and which bursts as the flower blows or opens. 
1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 18x8 in Todd; and in later diets. 

3 . Conch . The ligament between the opposite 
valves of a bivalve shell. 

4 . Comb., as hymen-like adj. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. IPom.xv. (ed. 4) 108 A 
diaphragm or hymen-like membranous dissepiment. 

Hymen, var. Hebien pron., Obs., them. 

Hymenaic (haimen^Wk), a. rare . [ad. L. 
hymettaicum, f. Gr. vpivai-os, f. ’Tprjv Hymen L] 
lit. Of or pertaining to Hymen; used to invoke 
Hymen. Hymenaic dimeter (L. hymenaiettm ditne- 
trum), a dactylic dimeter acatalectic (- w v J). 

(Described by the Latin grammarian, Marius Plotius, who 
exemplifies it by the two Sapphic^ lines ’Y/xijVaop, <L 

rb»' , Aiwt'tov 1 and the L. * mens sibi conscia’.) 

Hymenal (hoi-menal), a. [f. Hymen 2 + -al.] 
Of or relating to the hymen, as in hymenal carun- \ 
cles. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymeneal (haimenral), a. and sb. Forms : 

7 hymniall, himeneall, hymeneall, -mall, 8-9 ; 
-teal, 7- -eaL [f. L. hytncnx-us (also hymeneius ), 
a. Gr. vp.iva.10s belonging to wedlock, also as sb. 
a wedding, wedding-song (see Hymen -1 ) + -al.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to marriage. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iil v. Fivb, Disloyal to 
our hymniall rites. 1654 Whitlock Zoolcmia 522 Martyrs 
.. who lookt on flaming Faggots, but as Hymensall, and 
Nuptiall Torches. 1792 .Si ad. D’Arblay Lett, to J. Bryant 
7 Aug., Views of hymeneal connexions. 1838 Jas. Grant 
Sk. Loud. 165 The ‘lovely bride’, about to be led to the 
hymeneal altar. 


13 . sb. 1 . A wedding-liymn. 

1717 Pope Etoisa _ 220 For her white virgins Hymena^als 
sing. 17x9 Freethinker No. 140 T 5 The Birds warbled out 
their Hymeneals. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixi. 4 Now doth 
a virgin approach, now soundeth a glad hymeneal. 

2 . pi. A wedding, nuptials. 

1655 Theophania 112 All in general expected either with 
envy or desire the consummation of their hymeneals. 1744 
H. Walpole Lctt.^ H. Mann (1834) I. ci. 340, 1 will not 
talk any more politically but turn to hymeneals. 1809 Mar. 
Edgeworth Manoeuvring xvi, All the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of these glorious hymeneals appeared to them 
but as a dream. 

Hence Hymene ally adv. 

1839 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. LV. 443 The 
‘ roseate bands which sound so harmoniously and so hy- 
meneally, had not been sufficiently strong. 1841 Orderson 
Creol. xv. 167 Our hymeneally addicted isle. 

Hymenean (haimenran), a. and sb. Also 7 
hymeneean. [f. as prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. = Hymeneal a. Now rare. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. cv. 410 To haue but strict- 
confined loue in Hymainean bownes? 0:164 9 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 40 The hymenean bed fair 
brood shall grace. 1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 1. 202 The 
sacred home of Hymenean joy. 

+ B. sb. = Hymeneal sb. 1. Obs. 

1667 Milton P . L. iv. 711 Here .. Eve deckt first her 
Nuptial Bed, And heav’nly Quires the Hymenean sung. 

Hymenial (haimPnial), a. 1 Dot. [f. Hy- 
meni-um + -al.] Pertaining to the hymenium. 

Hymenial layer (of lichens) : the layer of the thallus 
which is composed of paraphyses and asci (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1874 Cooke Fungi 40 Smaller and younger spores pushing 
up from the hymenial cells. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Rot. 240 The hymenial surfaces are greatly extended. 
Hyme*nial a*, erroneous var. of Hymeneal. 
1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 48. 3/1, I shall link her in th* 
Hymenial Tye. 1835 Miss Sedgwick Linwoods (1873) II. 
266 It must have been compounded by some good hymenial 
genius. 

Hymenic (haimemik), a. [f. Hymen 2 + -ic.] 
Pertaining to the hymen : membranous. 

1855 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

Hymenicolar (hoimeni’k^lai), a. Bot. [f. 
Hymeni-ubi + L. cola inhabitant + -Alt.] Inhabit- 
ing the hymenium of fungi. 

1886 in Syd. foe. Lex. 

Hymeniferoas (haimenrferus), a. Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -ferous.] Provided with a hymenium. 
1890 in Cent. Did. 

Hymeniopliore (haimr-niofo®!). Bot. [f. 
hymenio - Hymeniom + Gr. -<popos carrying.] = 
HyMENOPHORE. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Hymenitis (haimenai’tis). Path. [f. Hymen - 
+ -ins.] Inflammation of the hymen. 

1855 in Maync Expos. Lex. 18 86 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. I Pom. xx. (ed.4) 162 Other remote 
causes, .such as. .hymenitis, vestibulitis. 

II Hymenium (hsimrnizJm). PL hymenia. 
Bot . [mod.L., ad. Gr. vpivtov, dim. of vprjv 
Hymen 2 .] The spore-bearing surface in fungi. 
In the common mushroom the hymenium covers 
the gills. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Rot. 334 The hymenium, in 
which the sporules are deposited. 1858 Carpenter P eg. 
Phys. § 778 This, .pileus, or cap, is composed of two nicm- 
branes, of which the upper and outer is simple and Imper- 
forate, like the cortical layer of lichens; whilst the inner 
bears the fructification, and is termed the hymenium. 1882 
Vines Sachs' Bot. 311 Small stalked cups, the flattened 
cavity of which bears a hymenium in which ascospores are 
formed. 

b. allrib. and Comb . 

1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs' Bot. 240 The hymenium- 
bearing body itself may be the product of a sexual process. 

Hymeno- (haiimenfl), repr. Gr. vptvo-, com- 
bining form of vprjv, vpivos ( v ) membrane, Hy- 
men 2 , as in vpfvuirTcpos Hybienopterous. The 
other compounds now in use aie technical terms of 
recent formation. 


Hymeno dictyonine (-di'ktiimam) [Gr. St/crvov 
net + -ine], an alkaloid obtained from Hymeno - 
diciyon excelsttm , an East Indian shrub. Hyme- 
no’ffeny [-geny], the production of membranes by 
the simple contact of two liquids. Hymen o grrapty 
[-graphy], a description of the membranes of 
animal bodies (Mayne, 1855). Hymenolichen 
(hohmemxibrken), a lichen having features in 
common with hymenomycetal fungi. Hymcno-- 
iogy [-logy] (see quot. 1855); hence Hy^aeno- 
lo'gical a. Hymenomycete (hakrnenojmsisrt) 
[ad. mod.L. hymenomycetes pi., f. Gr. pvnjTtt, 
pi. of pvkt)s mushroom], one of the Hymenomy- 
cetes, an order of fungi in which the hymenium 
is on the exposed surface of the sporophore; 
hence Hymenomycetal, Hymenomycetous 
adjs., belonging to or having the nature f of 
a hymenomycete; Hrme non3 r ce ' told L' OID J» 
resembling a hymenomycete. Hy men op ore, 

11 Hymeno Thorton [Gr. cany'ng], the t 

of a fungus which supports the hjmenmm (cf. 1 l- 
MENionloBE). HrmenophyUa-ceone n [Gr. 

tyvW~ov leaf], belonging to, or haring the charac 
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ters of, the Hymenophyllacae , or film-ferns, a family 
of ferns with tlelicately membranous and pellucid 
fronds, including Hymctiophyllum and Tricho- 
mattes. Hymeno tomy [Gr, -ro/u'a, to/ii) cutting], 
dissection of animal membranes (Mayne 1855); 
incision of the hymen (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1884 Times 14 Aug. 3 There is a close analogy in chemical 
properties between nicotine and -hymenodictyonine. 38S4 
CasstlCs Encycl. Diet, (quoting Dunglison), *Hymc- 
nogeny. 1890 Athcnxum 5 Apr. 439/2 Specimens of a new 
British ’hymeno-lichen, Cyconema interruptum. 1847 
Craig, -Hymenology. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hymeno- 
logy, term for that branch [of anatomy] which treats of the. 
nature and structure of membranes. 1874 Cooke Fungi 
50 Such *hymenomycetal forms as Clavana and Pterula. 
1884 A thenzum 26 Jan; 124/1 Structurally it [Sphzna 
pocula ] is hymenomycetal and not ascomycetal. 1887 
Garnsey tr. De Bary's Fungi v. § 88. 302 The sporo- 
phore would be thought at first sight to belong to a Peziza 
rather than to a *Hymenomycete. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. 
Bot . § 410. 374 Other *hymenomycetoid expansions. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 6o3/i Hymeuophorum , the cellular or fila- 
mentous structure in *hymenomycetous fiin^i, on which 
the hymeniumor fructifying surface is spread like wax upon 
a mould. X874 Cooke Fungi 18 The stem and cap or 
plleus, which together constitute what is called the *hynie- 
nophore. i 

Hymenoid (harmenoid), a. Bot . [ad. Gr. v\it- 
voeidrjs membranous : see Hymen a and -oid.] Re- 
sembling a membrane; having a membranous 
structure. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymenopter (hsimen^ptai). [ad. F. hy- 
menoptire : see next.] A hymenopterous insect. 

1828 in Webster. 1859 R. F. Burton Ccntr. Afr. in 
Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 135 note. This large hymenopter 
is of several varieties. 1881 — in Academy 21 May 366/3 
That ‘terrible hymenopter*, the Quissonde ant. 

II Hymenoptera (hsimen^ptera), sb.pt. Zool '. 
[mod.L. (Linnseus, 1748), a. Gr. vpcvonTtpa, neut. 
pi. of vp evoirrepos ; see Hymenopterous.] A large 
and important order of insects (including the ants, 
wasps, bees, etc.), having four membranous wings 
(which are, however, sometimes caducous or absent) ; 
the females have an ovipositor, which may also serve 
as a sting. 

1773 T. P. Yeats Instit. Entom. 19 Hymenoptera.. h ave 
four membranaceous naked wings . . [and] the abdomen 
armed with a sting. 1802 Kirby Monogr. Apinm Ang. 
title-p., Some Introductory Remarks upon the Class Hyme- 
noptera. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 163 Like other 
hyraenoptera, during the period of generation.. they have 
wings. 

Hence Hymeno*pteral a. = Hymenopterous ; 
Hymeno-pteran, a member of the order Hy- 
menoptera ; Hymeno'pterist, an entomologist 
whose special study is Hymenoptera. 

1828 Webster, Hymenopteral , having four membranous 
wings. 1842 Brande Diet . Sc. y etc., Hymcnopteraus. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vii. 450 The female., 
never leaves the body of the Hymenopteran in which she is 
parasitic. 1881 Pcnnsyjv. Sch. Jml. XXX. 125 Prof. Henri 
de Saussen, a distinguished hymenopterist, of Geneva. 

Hymenopterology (hahmenijpterfldd^i). [f. 
prec. + -(o)logy.] The branch of Entomology that 
deals with the Hymenoptera. Hence Hymenop- 
teroToglst = Hyhenopterist ; Hymenoptero- 
lo'glcal a., belonging to hymenopterology. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hymenopterology, Hymenop- 
terological. 1875 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz . App. 480 Our 
most learned hymenopterologist. 

Hymenopterous (hoimenp-pteros), a. [f. 
mod.L. hymenopUr-us , a. Gr. vpcvoirTcpos (f. vfi€vo- 
membrane, Hymeno- + 7 rrepov wing) + -ous.] 
Having membranous wings ; belonging to the 
Hymenoptera. 

„ X8X3 Bincley Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) I. 48 Hymenopterous 
insects, .have generally four membranaceous naked wings. 
x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 1. 88 The sting of hymenop- 
terous insects. 1874 Lubbock Orig. $ Met. Ins . ii. 33 
The ordinary type of Hymenopterous larva.. is a fleshy 
apod grub. 

Hymn (him), sb. Forms : 1 ymen, ymmon, 
hymen, 3-6 ymne, (3-5 imne, 4-5 impne), 4-6 
ympne, (4 ymyn, 5 imne), 5-6 hympne, (6 ime, 
imme, himme), 6-7 hymme, hymne, 6— hymn, 
[f. L. hymnus , a. Gr. vpvos a song or ode in praise 
of gods or heroes, taken by the LXX to render 
various Heb. words, meaning a song of praise to 
God; hence in N.T. (Eph. v. 19, Col. iii. 16), and 
in the Latin Vulgate and -Christian writers from 
Augustine. Late eccl. L. ymnus was adopted in 
OE. as ymen , pi. ymenas, ymnas ; but the ME. 
forms repr. OF. ymne , often modified after con- 
temporary L.ympnus, hympnns , and at length under 
classical influence to hymn (mod.F. hymne). The 
earliest evidence for the non-pronunciation of final 
is app. Palsgrave’s imme .] 

1 . A song of praise to God ; any composition in 
praise of God which is adapted to be chanted or 
sung ; spec, a metrical composition adapted to be 
sung in a religious service ; sometimes distin- 
guished from psalm or anthem , as not being part 
of the text of the Bible. 

c 82$ Vcsp. Psalter cxxxvi. 3 Hymen singaS us of songum 


Sione. 07 x Blickl. Horn. 147 He [Michael] wms ymen sing* 
ende mid eallum [jam englum. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviii. 
[cxix.] 171 Nu mine welcras Se wordum belcettaS ymnas 
elne. a 1225 Ancr. E. 20 To [Se] laste uers of euerich 
imne. Ibid. 158 Vor so hit is in his ymne: ‘ antra deserti 
teneris sub annis’. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xeix. [c.] 4 In 
schrift his porches J>at be, In ympnes to him schriveyhe. 
1382 Wyclif Col. iii. 16 In salmes, and ymnes and spiritual 
songis. c 2420 Pallad. onHusb. vu. 260 (148) Saluz, blisse, 
ymne, honour .. Icsu, be to The. 1483 Cath. Angl. 186/1 
To synge Hympnes, hintpnizare. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 215 b, As the chirche syngeth in the ymne Aue 
Maris Stella. 1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hymme that is song in 
the churche, hymne. Ibid. 234/1 Imme that is songe, 
hymne. 1624 Sanderson 32 Serm. [1632) 45B His disciples 
sang an hymme. 1738 Wesley Hymn , Lift up. your 
Heads iii, To Psalms and Hymns we may aspire. If 
Anthems are too high. 1856 Stanley Sinai Pal. iii. 
(1858) 192 The earliest hymn of Christian devotion, burst 
forth from the multitude, Hosanna to the Son of David. 

2 . An ode or song of praise in honour of a deity, 
a country, etc. 

13x3 Douglas /Encis w. x. 70 Hympnis of price, tri- 
vmphe, and victory All singand. 1613 .Purchas Pilgrimage 
(16x4) . 457 Every noone-tide they sing Hymnes to the 
Sunne. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 535 In jolly Hymns 
they praise the God of Wine. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) III. 254 This hymn will stand 
a' comparison with the finest odes of Horace. 1843 Penny 
Cycl. XXVI. 171/2 The names of the authors of the hymns 
of the Rigveda have been handed down with the Veda 
itself. 1871 R. Ellis^ Catullus Ixi. 12 Chant in melody 
musical Hymns of bridal. 3880 Grovds Diet. Mas. II. 
2x9/2 {La Marseillaise) The words and music of this 
popular French hymn are the composition of Claude Joseph 
Rouget de Lisle [24 Apr. 2792]. 

3 . atln'b. and Comb., as hymn-maker , -singer, 
-singing, - tune , - writer , -writing ; "hymn-quoting 
adj., hymn-wise adv. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 186/1 An Himpne maker, hym/nista. 
1653 Ashwell Fides Apost. 263 His Creed.. sung hymne* 
wise in the Church-service. X76S-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 234 Pathetic lectures, long prayers, and incessant 
hymn-singings, a 1833 Mrs. Hemans Poems , View from 
Castri , The pine-woodsj their choral hymn-notes sending. 
1879 Whitney Sanskrit Gram. p. xiv, It is the most in- 
teresting of all, after the Rig-Veda, because it contains the 
largest amount of hymn-material. 

Hymn (him), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

L trans . To worship or praise in song; to sing 
hymns to. 

1667 Milton P. L. vt. 96 As sons of one great Sire 
Hymning th* Eternal Father. 1733 Pope Ess. Man 111. 156 
In the same temple.. All vocal beings hymn’d their equal 
God. 1796-7 Coleridge Poems (1862) at Therefore oft 
I hymn thy name. 1830 Sir R. G rant Hymn, ‘ Oh Worship 
the King * vi, While angels delight to hymn thee above. 

1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 453 Evening by evening, as they 
came to the setting sun, they hymned Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

2 . To sing as a hymn ; to express in a hymn or 
song of praise. 

1727 Pope Mary Gulliver to Capt . Gulliver 106 To hymn 
harmonious Houyhnhnm through the nose. 1794 Coleridge 
Relig . P fusings 6 The heavenly multitude, Who hymned 
the song of peace o’er Bethlehem’s fields. 1813 H. & J. 
Smith Rej. Addr., Rebuilding, The spheres hymn music. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 451 They hymn their praises 
and call them by sweet names. 

3 . absol. To sing hymns. 

17x5-20 Pope Iliad xxiv. 83 Where this minstrel-god . . 
amid the quire Stood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful 
lyre. 1778 Sk. Tabernacle Frames 28 Then, as they’re 
hymning, checks 'em with a Gag. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 
322 Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, The shepherd - 
boy the Sabbath holy keeps. 1827 Pollok Course T. vu, 
The thrush Concerting with the lark that hymned on high. 
Hence Hymning (hi*miq) vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

3667 Milton m P. m L. m. 417 Thus they in Heav’n .. Thir 
happie hours in joy and hymning spent. 1674 Dryden 
State Innoc. iv. i, None of all his hymning guards are nigh. 
1874 Farrar Christ (1894) 318 Some band of hymning 
angels. ^ ... 

Hymnal (hi*mnal), a. and sb. [f. L. hymn-tts 
+ -al. The sb. use represents a med.L. hymitale 
occurring as inmate in Wr.-Wiilcker 589/1.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a hymn or hymns. 
1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr. Ciij b,’ Use of Musick in 

the hymnall part of Service. 1763 J. Brown Poetry Plus. 
vi. 302 We find many of _ the elder Poets of Greece mixing 
the hymnal and enthusiastic with the historic or narrative 
Species. 3887 Sir T. IS I art in in Blackw. Plag. Nov. 689 
They begin the awful Hymnal lay. 

B. sb. A collection of hymns for use in divine 
worship ; a hymn-book. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 588/6 Hymnare [in later hand) 
j a hymnale. 1337 in Glasscock Rec. St. PficJiaeTs , Bp. 
Stortford (1882) 127 Item an ImnaU pTynted and itij 
prtocjessionals of parchement. 1343 Churchw . Acc. St. 
Giles, Reading 67 Paid for an Imnenall xiiij d . 1534 in 
Antiquary (1894) ^Nov. 187 For ij hymnalls iiijr. 1846 
Maskell Mott. Rit. I. p. xevi, It cannot be doubted that 
S. Augustine, with the breviary and missal recommended 
by S. Gregory, introduced also the hymnal then used at 
Rome. 1887 (title) Congregational Church Hymnal. 
Hymnar, var. Hymnaky, Hymner 1 . 
j 8 s 3 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers III. 11. 13 One ofA£lfric’s enact- 
ments requiring each clerk to have, .a hymnar. 

Hymnary (hrmnari). [ad. m ed.L. hymnariitm , 
f. hymn-us : see -ary.] A collection of hymns ; 
a hymnal. 

_x888 E. H. Plumptre in Contemp.Rev. Jan. 59 They [the 
vicars] were required to learn by heart.. their Psalter, their 
Hymnary* [ympuario], and their Anthem-book. 1898 (title) 
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The Church Hj’mnary. Authorised for me in 
Worship by the Church of Scotland, the Free SmrW 
Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church [etc ] ° 

Hymn-book (hi-mbuk). A book contain® 
a collection of hymns. & 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist.v.xx ii[i.). (Conch), Ymenbec roisen 
hce metre. 1779 Wesley Hymns Pref. 4, I am 
no such Hymn-book . .has yet been published. 1854 Esut. 
son Lett. Soc. Aims, Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) III JC n 
I call bim only a good reader who can read sense acd 
poetry into any hymn in the hymn-book, 
t Hymner 1 . Ois. Forms: I ymcner, hym- 
ner, ymner, 5 i-, ymner(e, hympner. [ad, 
eccl. L. hymnariitm, hymnarim (later also lym- 
iidre, ym{p)itare, etc.), a hymnal; cf. OF. (%«. 
nier, mod.F. hymnairt .] A book of hymns; a 
hymnal or hymnar)'. 

C 900 in Raine Fabric Rolls YorkPIins. (Surtees) 147 Tin 
Cristes bee. .and j. mmssboc and j. ymener and j. salttr. 
a xxoo Charter of Leofric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV, 275.11. 
ymnerasand .1. deorwyr5ebletsiugbocand.iii.o3re. In 43a 
in Wr.-Wulcker 589/1 hnnale et Imnariunt , an ymcrc, 
1483 Cath. Angl. 186/1 An Hympner. .himpnarium, 

Hymner 2 (hi-mai, hi-mnor). [f. Htmx s.t 
-ER 1.] One who hymns ; a singer of hymns. 

1816 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXX. 358 These 
hymners of idolatry. 1848 Lytton K. Arthur mu cxxl, 
Nature, thou, .never-silent Hymner unto God. ' 1857 H. H. 
Wilson tr. Rig-veda III. 53 Hymner, we hear thy words, 
that thou hast come from afar. 

Hymnic (hrmnik), a. ( sb .) [f. Hy + 
-10 ; cf. F. hymnique.'] Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, a hymn or hymns. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie hi. vi. (Arb.) 164 The Poets 
Hymnick and historical! who be occupied either in diuiw 
laudes, or in hcroicall reports. 1615 Sylvester St. Levis 
592 To whom wee pay Heroick Duties in this Hyranik Lay. 
a x6tx Donne Poems (1650) 255 He rounds the aire, and 
breaks the hymnique notes In birds, Heavens chonsters, 
organique throates. 1830 H. N. Coleridge Grh. FttU 
(1834) 197 Callimachus, as in hymnic duty bound, bitterly 
reviles Euhemerus. 1882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kr.ml 
III. 2589/2 Several cases in which very moderate poetic 
talents have produced eminent hymnic benefactions. 

B. sb. A composition of the nature of a hymn. 
a 1834 Lamb Misc. Wks. (3871) 451 The more modem or 
Wattsian hymnics. 

Hymnicide. nonce-wd. [f. as next + -cide 2.] 
The f murdering * of a hymn, i. e. by alterations. 

1862 Evangel. Christendom July 355 We have here 
illustration of the unhappy practice of hymnicide, which is 
as unjust to the authors of hymns, as it is generally detn* 
mental to poetry. ' , 

f Hymnrferous, a. rare~°. [f. L. hymn-w 
Hymn sb. + -feiious.] * Bringing or producing 
hymns’ (Bailey, 1721). 

ECymnifica*tion. nonce- 7 ud. [f. as prec. + 
-FI CATION.] The making of hymns. # 

1891 G. Meredith One of our Conq . III. ix. 173 A e 
hideousness of our hymnification. . „ -i 

+ Hymnish, a. Oh. [f. Hymn sb. + - KH, J 
Like a hymn. , . 

1383 Stanyhurst rEneis it. (Arb.) 51 Sonnets are carro 
hymnish By lads and maydens. r 

Hymnist (hrmnist). [f. L. hymn-us, o . 
vpv-osj Hymn sb. + -ist : cf. psalmist .] A com- 
poser of hymns. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s PTet. xt. (t6 2 6) 217 A 
gaping to deuoure the Hymnists face. 1813 
Writ. (1830) IV. 225, 1 have no hesitation in £ Ivl £j\ J « 1LEV 
palm over all the hymnists of every language. x8 S . , . 
The Age 104 The awful hymnist Orpheus, bard of 1 1 

Hymnless (hi-mles), a. [f. HymnjA 
AVithout a hymn. ’ , ^ 

1822 Milman Martyr 0/ Antioch 166 't.^lor 

sepulchres the hymnless temples stand. 1873 ' * ^ 

in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlix. 6 The man 
a dumb spirit and a hymnless heart. . , trtI 

Hymnodist (hrmmklist). [f. next + - J 
One skilled in hymnody; a hymnist. r 0( 

a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. IVks. w bile 

their Divines their Hymnodists they own d, rjmes 
they prais’d a God, that God aton d. l88 3 : 

25 May 372 St. Joseph the Hymnographer.__.was 
prolific hymnodist of the Eastern church. * ; rV,V 

P Hymnody (hi-mntWi). [ad. med.L. hymng^ 
a. Gr. singing of hy'mns, l opy _j 

+ ciftJfH' to sing, 9^517 song, O de. CLP 
1 . The singing of hymns or sacred songs, 
composition of hymns for singing. t hy 

a 1711 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 44 - Re* 

Temple-Offrings fall or rise, Hymnody chills or » ^ 

ligion lives or dies. 1838 Thirlwall Greece . * ^ent 

epos .. appears to have adhered to the mod xX 2i.f6 

hymnody. 1862 M eri vale Rom. Emp . (« Sj , /. ^ody. 

The poet has strictly preserved the proper form > 01 ^ ^ 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Loud. ced. 2) A’ n0( jj.. 


'prepared for the Moravians being great — - , pe- 

2: Hymns collectively; the body of hjnms 
longing to any age, country, churen, e c. It 
x86 4 in Webster. 1882-3 Schaff A 

II. 1654 Among the jewels of German h>m 5 

Hymnographer (himnp-graft 2 )- L ^ 
voypatp-os hymn-wnter (f. vfivo-s H s > . n s. 

writing, writer) + -ER L] A c ? m ,P°Tw re c ooU ” cr,! 

a 1619 Fotheiiby Atheont. Pref. (1622) 4 HytrFO* 

haue any cause to insult ouer ntouKT G^ sSC I r -\ 

grapher ouer the Historiographer. [165 . BailEW 

Hymnigrapher, a Writer of Hymns. *7 « 
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1841 Cdl. Wiseman Rem. Let. Rev. iV. Palmer 56 St. Pru- 
dentius, the Christian hymnographer. 1846 Grote Greece 
1.1.(1854) I. 46 The hymnographer describes him [Dionysos] 
as standing on the sea-shore. 1864 Sat. Rev . 488 To bring 
before us the character of Hermes as conceived by the so- 
called Homeric hymnographer. 

Hymnography (himry-grafi). [f. as prec. + 
-graph 1'.] The literary history and bibliography 
of hymns. 

1864 in Webster. 1886 American XII. 154 Hymnography 
has become a distinct branch of literature within the last 
forty years. 

Hymnologic (himnslp-dsik), a . [f. late Gr. 
v^vo\o7<k-<5s, t. vpvokoyos : see HYMNOLOGY and 
-10J Of or pertaining to hymnology. 

1883 Homilet * Monthly Dec. 159 The best hymnologic re- 
sults of that country. 

So Hymnological a. = prec. ; Hymnolo'gically 
adv. , in relation to hymnology. 

1882 Sala Amer. Revis. (1885) 392 It was something of a 
hymnological melody with a comic flavour. 1888 Literary 
World 10 Aug. 115/2 The lines, which recent hymnological 
controversy has made famous. 1892 Sat. Rev. 23 Apr. 485/x 
Hymnologically worthless, 

Hymnologist (himnp*lod3ist). [f. Gr. vjxvo- 
\ 6 y-os (see next) + - 1 ST.] a. A composer of hymns, 
a hymnist. b. One who studies or is versed in 
hymnology. 

1795 C. Burney Mem. Metastasio I. 42 If Metastasio had 
been a mere psalmodist, or hymnologist. 1882-3 in SchafC 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1054 Professor F. M. Bird, the 
hymnologist, has said that his [T. H, Gill’s] hymns were 
destined to a long life. 1889 J. W. Rogan in Homilet. 
Rev. Mar. 207 (Funk) Cowper..took his place in the world 
as .. one of the_ sweetest of hymnologists and the most 
popular poet of his generation. 

Hymnology (himnplod^i). [Originally ad. 
Gr. vfivo\oyta the singing of hymns (f. vfivo\ 6 yos 
hymn-singing; cf. L. hymnologus a singer of hymns); 
but in modem usage app. taken as f. Hymn sb. + 
-(o)logy. Cf. F. hymnologic, , the singing of hymns, 
a treatise on hymns.] 

+ 1 . The singing of hymns. Obs. 

<1x638 Mede Dint. 56 (T.) That hymnologie which the 
Primitive Church used at the offering of bread and wine for 
the Eucharist. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Hymnology , a singing 
of Hymns or Psalms. 1775 in Ash. 1855 Milman Lat. 
C/tr. ix. viu. (1864) V. 385 The Chanting and Psalmody of 
the Church he would perhaps replace.. by a more simple 
and passionate hymnology. 

2 , The composition of hymns. 

1839 Stonehouse Axhohrte 222 With reference to hymno- 
logy, he [Charles Wesley] was a poet of very considerable 
talents. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 463 note, Christian 
hymnology began very early, though the hymns were not 
necessarily metrical. 

3 . The study of hymns, their history, use, etc. ; 
also, the subject of this study, hymns collectively 
or as a form of literary composition. 

1818 Todd, Hymnology , a collection of hymns. x8z8 Q. 
Rev. July 17 We shall enter into a preliminary historical 
sketch of the psalmody, and what we shall take the liberty 
of calling the hymnology, of the Christian Church. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. w. (1864) IX. 174 In fact, all Hym- 
nology, vernacular as well as Latin, is poetry only to pre- 
disposed or habituated ears. x88o Manch. Guard. 24 Dec., 
The most comprehensive and trustworthy handbook of hym- 
nology in the language. 1892 J. J ulian {title) A Dictionary 
of Hymnology. 

Hympe, hympe halt : see Himp. 

Hyn, obs. f. Hin pron., Hyne, Inn. 

Hynch, obs. f. Hinch. 

Hynd, obs. f. Hend <z. Hynd, hyne, obs. ff. 
Hind. Hynder, obs. f. Hinder a., v. Hynd-, 
hynmast, -meat, obs. ff. Hindmost. 

Hyne (ha in), adv. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-5 hyn, 
hyene, heyn(n)e, heine, 5 hien, 5-7 hine, (8 
hind). [A northern (chiefly Sc.) word, synonymous 
with southern ME. Hen, H enne, ‘ hence but app. of 
different origin, as OE. hi o nan, heonan would not 
normally be represented by hyne. The ordinary 
northern word for * hence 1 was Hethen, of which 
hyne was perh. a contraction, as also why tie, l hyne 
— ME. hweSen, fatten, whence, thence. Cf. also 
Syne 1— si Celt (ON. s/dan).] 

1 , Hence ; from this place ; away ; departed. Is 
{gone) hyne , is departed, is no more. dial. 

c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 1162 pu wekit spryt, ga 
hyne pe way ! c 1440 York Myst. xxxvi. 272 Lede we her 
heyne [rimes pyne, lyne]. 0x460 Toitmeley Myst. xviii. 
216 We haue nede for to go hien [rimes myne, tyne, fynej. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 514 All the men, hyn till [the] 
orient. 0475 Rauf Coihear 49 Hine ouir seuin mylis I 
dwell. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 233 Sudaynly in the space 
of a luke, All was hyne went. C1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.)xvi. 39 All the blythenes, joy, and bliss, The lusty, 
wantoun lyfe, I wiss, Ofmfe is hyne. 1674-91 Ray N.C. 
Words 37 Hine, Hence. Cumb. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Mi sc. 
(1733) I, 86 Far hind out o’er the lee. ^ 1813 W. Beattie 
Fruits Time Partners (1871)32 Hyne o’er ayontthe mill- 
stane craigs. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gtbb ii, They’re 
maybe hyne awa . 

t 2 . From this world ; out of this life. (Baiih) 
heir and hyne , both in this world and the next. Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg Saints, Symon 4- Judas xi. 96 Eftyr Ihesu 
vpraisit wes fra hyne to hewyne. a 1400-50 Alexander 
799 pon must rewleall my realm qwen I am raght hyne. 
1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 442 God ordanit lufc to be 
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baith heir and hine. 1567 Gude <$■ Godlie R. (S. T. S.) 235 
Confes thy sinnis les and maer, Vnto thy God, or thow hyne 
wend. 

+ 3 . From this time; hereafter. Obs. rare. 

c 1460 Toivneley Myst. xvii. 90 Well is me that I shall 
dre Tyll I haue sene hym with myn ee, And no longer 
hyne. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 37 Hine of a "while ; ere 
long. 

Hence Hyneforth, henceforth ; Hy»efo*rward, 
henceforward (also fra hyne forward ) ; Hyne- 
ward, hence. 

<21400-50 Alexander 734 Hy ]»e hyneward. CX400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 125 Fra heyne forward my worde 
sail be of als grete strenth..as my swerde. 1434 Misyn 
Mending Life xi. 123 Heynforward, swettist lorde, go not 
fro me. 1570 Henry's Wallace r. 19 Hyne furth now 
[c 1470 hensfurth] I will my proces hald. 

Hyney, hynny, obs. ff. Hinny v. Hyng, -e, 
obs. ff. Hang v.. Hinge. Hyngel, obs. t Hingle. 
Hynt, var. Hent v. Obs. 

Hynward, obs. form of Hindward adv. 

c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xiii, Hyn- 
warde are all bodely thynges, fforwarde are goostly thynges. 
Hyo- (hsi|<7). [f. Gr. uo- in vo-udys: see Hyoid.] 
A formative element employed in various modern 
scientific terms, chiefly anatomical, referring to the 
hyoid bone in connexion with adjoining parts of 
the body. 

x8xx Hooper Med. Diet., Hyo , names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles which originate from, or ore 
inserted into, or connected with the os Jtyoides , as Iiyo- 
glossus, Hyo-fharyngeus, Genio-hyo-glossus, etc. 

Hyobramchial a., pertaining to the hyoid bone 
and the branchiae. Hyodont, Hyodo*ntid [Gr. 
oSouy, odovr- tooth], one of the Hyodontidx or 
toothed herrings, a family of fresh-water fishes 
having teeth on the hyoid bone, found in the rivers 
and lakes of North America. Hy:o-epifflo*ttic, 
Hy o-epiglottidean adjs ., connecting the hyoid 
bone with the epiglottis. Hyogu*noid, Hysoga- 
noi’dean adjs. [Ganoid], belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of, the Hyoganoidei , a sub-class of ganoid 
fishes, having the hyoid apparatus like those of the 
teleosts. Hyoglo'ssal, Hyoglo’ssian adjs . [Gr. 
yXwffffa tongue], connected with the hyoid bone 
and the tongue. JjHyoglo’ssns, a muscle of the 
hyoid bone and tongue. Hyome’ntal a. [L. tnen- 
turn chin], pertaining to the hyoid bone together 
with the chin. |[ Hyopla-stron [Plastron] = H yo- 
STERNAL sb. ; hence Hyopla*stral a., belonging 
to the hyoplastron. Hyosca’pular a., pertaining 
to the hyoid bone and the scapula. Hyothyroid 
a., pertaining to the hyoid bone and the thyroid car- 
tilage; also as hyothyroid muscle. 

1848 *Hyo-branchial [see Hypobranchial]. 1865 Readier 
No. 153. 631/3 The hyo-branchial apparatus. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Hyobrattchial cleft, a cleft or fissure situated 
in the embryo of Vertebrata between the hyoid arch in 
front and the . . first true branchial arch behind. 1847 
Craig, * Hyo-epigloitic. x886 Syd. Soc . Lex., Hyo-epi- 
glottic ligament , extending from the upper border of the 
nyoid bone to the epiglottis. x88x Mivart Cat 230 The 
*hyo-epiglottidean muscles are very small ones. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., * Hyoglossal membratie , a fibrous layer, connect- 
ing the under surface of the base of the tongue with the body 
of the hyoid bone. Ibid., * Hyoglossian nerve, another term 
for the hypoglossal nerve. 181 x Hooper Med. Diet., *Hyo- 
glossus . 1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 273 The posterior 

border of the hyo-glossus muscle. 1872 Mivart Elcm. A nat. 
287 The hyo-gfossus is a flat muscle, passing from the cornua 
of the hyoid upwards to the side of the tongue. 1871 Hux- 
ley Anat. Vert. v. 203 In the Turtle the plastron consists 
of nine pieces the second, *hyoplastron. ^1844 J. G. Wil- 
kinson Swedenborg’s Anirn. Kingd. II. ii. 40^ The *hyo- 
thyroid elevates the larynx, and closes the glottis. 

Hyocholic (haiiokp-lik),**. Chern. [f. Gr. v?,vo- 
swine + xo\i] bile : see Cholic a.'] In hyocholic acid , 
formerly a synonym of hyoglycocholic acid, now 
applied to an acid (C 23 H 40 O 4 ) derived from this 
by the action of acids and alkalies. 

1B59 Fow tics’ Chem. 565 Hyocholic acid contains 
CsiH^NOio. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Client. III. 234 Hyo- 
cholic arid, CssHioOi, an acid obtained, together with 
glycocine, by the action of potash on hyoglycocholic acid. 
1873 Ralfe P/iys. Chem. 58 Pig’s bile contains hyo-cholic 
acid, .conjugated with glycocin and taurin. 

Hyoglycocliolic (hai^gliktfkp-lik), a. Chem. 
[f. Gr. ur, vo - pig + 7 \vkvs sweet + x°^V bile : see 
Glycocholic.] In hyoglycocholic acid, an acid 
(C 2 7H f3 N0 6 ) which, in the form of a sodium salt, 
is the chief constituent in the bile of pigs. Hence 
Hyoglyco’cholate, a salt of this acid. 

1855-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 235 Hyoglycocholic acid 
is monobasic, the hyoglycocholates in the dry state contain- 
ing CjtH^MNOj. 

Hyoid (hsroid), a. and rb. Anat. [ad. F. hyoide 
(16th c. in Pare), ad. mod.L. hyoidcs, Gr. vouhfa, 
shaped like the letter v; barovv uofiSc? (also 
tytKoubh), the hyoid bone. Cf. Hto-.] 

A. adj. 1 . flyoid bone : the tongue-bone or 
os lingua?, situated between the chin and the thy- 
roid cartilage. In man it is a horseshoe-shaped or 
U-shaped bone (whence the name) imbedded hori- 
zontally in the root of the tongue, with its convexity 
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pointing forwards, and held in place by several 
ligaments. 

In most mammals it is comparatively larger than in man, 
and is a more complicated and important structure, consist- 
ing of several distinct pieces. 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet , 394/2 Hyoid bone. 1830 R. 
Knox Biclard’s Anat. 35 This aperture is. .furnished with 
a branchial membrane supported by rays from the hyoid 
bone, and an osseous operculum. 1880 M. Mackenzie Disl. 
Throat $ Nose I. 4 The cornua of the hyoid bone. 

2 . Pertaining to the hyoid bone. 

Hyoid arch, hyoid apparatus , the second visceral arch in 
Vertebrates, lying between the hyomandibular and hyo- 
branchial clefts. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 271 The Hyoid branch 
passes forwards beneath the thyro-nyoideus. 1854 Owen 
Skel. fr Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 185 The hyoid 
arch is the chief support of the branchial arches and gills. 
1870 Rolleston Attirn. Life \ ntrod. 71 Fish have no sali- 
vary gland, and the tongue is only moveable as a part of 
the hyoid apparatus upon which it is carried. 

B. sb. X. The hyoid bone : see A. 1. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hyoidcs , a Bone at the root 
of the Tongue. _ 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The basis 
of the hyoides is about a thumb's breadth long on the 
outer side.] 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. xii. 490 His hyoid 
is a small structure with one pair of cornua, instead of 
several branchial arches. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anirn. Life 18 The greater cornu 1 of the hyoid. 

2 . The hyoid artery. 

1883 H. Gray's Anat. (ed. 10) 340 The hyoid runs along 
the upper border of the hyoid bone, supplying the muscles 
attached to it. 

Hence Hyoi*dal, Hyoi dan adjs. = next. 

1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. ll.xvii. 70 The bony 
drum of the liyoidal bone of the araguato. 1B88 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anirn. Lifers The embryonic hyoidan cartilage. 

Hyoidean(h 3 i,oi'di,an), <7. Anat. [f. mod.L. 
hyotde-us (f. hyoldes, Hyoid B) + -an. F. has 
hyo'idienI\ Of or belonging to the hyoid (bone). 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 279/2 The hyoidean furrows 
being separated at first by the cerebellic protuberance. 
1854 Owen Skel.f Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 177 
The hmmal arch is called the ‘hyoidean arch *, in reference 
to its supporting the movements of the tongue. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anirn. Lift 8B The hyoidean 
artery. 

Hyomandibular (hsi o,mKndi-bi;?laj), a. and 
sb. Anat. [f. Hyo- + Mandibdlar.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
mandible or lower jaw. 

Hyomandibular bone, m fishes, the bone of the suspenso- 
rium which articulates with the cranium. Hyomandibular 
cartilage , the dorsal segment or the upper end of the hyoid 
arch. Hyomandibular cleft, the cleft between the mandi- 
bular and hyoid arches in the embryo of Vertebrates. 

1875 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 765/2 A hyomandibular 
artery, .appears to represent the remains of the hyoidean 
and mandibular aortic arches. 1877 — Anat. Jnv. Anirn. 
i. 67 The hyomandibular cleft and its boundary walls. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson A mm. Life 93 The hyomandibular 
and symplectic bones. 

B. sb. The hyomandibular bone. 

1872 Mivart Elcm. Anat. 121 In the last-named group 
the lower jaw is suspended from elements of the ear capsule 
by a bone called the Hyomandibular. 1878 Bell Gegen- 
banr's Comp. Anat. p. xii, The incus is developed from the 
uppermost extremity of the second or hyoid arch, and cor- 
responds to the hyomandibular of fishes. 

Hyo’ineter. [Short for Hyetometer.] A rain 
gauge. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex , 

Hyon, var. of Hyan. 

Hyo seine (hai-tfsoin). Chem . [Arbitrarily f. 
Hyos(cyamus) + -INE.] An amorphous alkaloid 
isomerous •with hyoscyamine, (The name was first 
given by Reichardt to a body which proved to be 
tropine.) 

1872 Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI. 726 Hyoscine was 
obtained as an oily liquid having a strong alkaline reaction. 
1897 Allbutt Syst.Mcd. II. 858 The hypodermic injection 
of grain of hyoscine has been recommended. 

So yHyoscinic (hai|0srnik) a., in Hyoscinic acid 
(C 9 H I0 O 3 ), Reichardt’s name for tropic acid. 

H Hyoscyamia (hsi^oi^-mia). Chem. [mod. 
L., f. as next, with ending of ammonia.'] = next. 

1823 Ure Diet. Chem. (ed. 2) 503/1 Hyosciama [sic], a 
new vegetable alkali, extracted . . from the hyosciamys nigra. 
1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 269 Hyoscyamia has a 
very similar, if not identical, action with atropia. 

Hyoscyamine (hobtfsaramsin). Chem. [f. 

next + -INE.] An extremely poisonous alkaloid 
(C J 7 H 23 N 0 3 ), obtained from the seeds, of Hyo- 
scyamtts niger and some other Solanaccx, isomerous 
with atropine; used in medicine as a sedative. 

1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 553 The seeds [of henbane]., 
contain an alkaline principle, called hyoscyannnt. 1805^7* 
Watts Diet. Chem. III. 236 Hyoscyamine neutralises acids 
completely. 1875 Ibid. Suppl. \ II. 664 Hyoscyami 
sulphate, .crystallises over sulphuric acid in radiate gr ps 
of white shining needles. r , f. 

llHyoscyamns (hai^ramps). pet- (na. u . 

vofTfcvapos (f. vos, gen. of ur pig + tevaftos ocan), 
Palladius written iusquiamus, whence JusQCiAJ > -J 
A genus of plants belonging to the x -O- 
cere ; the British species is I lyc scyamtts tngcr, ^ * 

bane. b. The narcotic extract or tincture of hen- 
bane. 
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Hyoscyamus, when taken by a person in health, produces 
disorder of the nervous system. 3878 A. M. Hamilton 
Nero. Dis. 203 Hyoscyamus and belladonna also do good. 

Hyosternal (haijtfstaunal), a . and sb. Anat . 
[f. Hyo- + Sternal.] a. adj. Pertaining to the 
hyoid apparatus together with the sternum or 
breast-bone. b. sb. The second pair of plates in 
the plastron of a turtle, also called the hyoplastron. 

183S-6T0DD Cycl.Anat. I.284/1 Two anterior lateral pieces 
the hyosternals. 1839-47 Ibid. III. 838/1 This central 
piece is bounded. .posteriorly by another pair named the 
hyosternal. 1870 Rolleston Anini.Lifc 28 The hyosternal 
processes are continued. ^ _ 

|i Hyosternnm (hoi|<?sts'.inz>m). Anal. [1. 
Hyo- + Sternum.] - Hyosternal sb. 

Hyostylic (haiiostai’lik), a. Anal. [f. Hyo- 
+ Gr. aruA-or pillar + -ic.] Having the lower jaw 
suspended from the cranium by a hyomandibular 
bone (opposed to autostylic and amphistyhc , q.v.). 
Also said of the lower jaw itself. 

j8So GUnther Fishes 74 The Ganoid fishes with persistent 
notochord, but with a hyostylic skull. 1888^ Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 96 When the lower jaw is connected to 
the cranium solely by a hyomandibular element derived 
from the hyoid arch.. it is said to be hyostylic. 

Hyp (hip). Also//, hyps, colloq. ?Obs. [Ab- 
breviation of Hypochondria. See Hip sb . 3 and 
Hypo.] Usually the hyp, the hyps : hypochondria, 
morbid depression of spirits. 

C1705 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1S71) 422 Hyps and such 
like unaccountable things, 1712 Thoresby Diary (ed. 
Hunter) II. 320 So overrun with the hyps, that he told me 
he thought he should not live till night. 1731 Swift 
Cassinus <$• Peter 35 Heav’n send thou hast not got the 
hyps ! 3736 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 II. 5 If the default of 
your spirits and nerves be nothing but the effect of the hyp, 

I have no more to say. 3738 Swift Pol. Conversat . Introd. 
51 Some Abbreviations exquisitely refined; as..Hypps, or 
Hippo, for Hypochondriacks. 2805-7 J. Beresford Alice - 
ries Hum. Life { 1826) Post. Groans v, An unconquerable 
fit of sullenness, indolence, the hyp, or the head-ache. 3825 
R, P. Ward Tremaine II. i. 2 Belmont was a melancholy 
place, and I was dying there of hyp ! 
attrib. 1731 Lett.fr. Fog's Jrnl. (1732) II. 236 As to., 
-our Hyp-Doctors, .and your Country Parsons, let him 
eave all these Fellows to my Management. 

Hyp, obs. form of Hip. 

Hyp-, the form of Hypo- used before a vowel : 
see the words below. 

Hypactic (hipsektik), a . and sb. Med. [ad. 
Gr. inraKTiK-os , f. vnayuv to carry off below, f. vn 6 
Hypo- i + aytiv to lead, carry.] Purgative. Also 
assb. (see quot. 1823). 

*7S3 Chambers Cycl. Su/p., Hypactic medicines , a term 
used by some authors for cathartic medicines. 1823 Crabd 
Technol. Did., Hypactics , medicines which serve to evacu- 
ate the feces. 3885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Hypasstliesia (hipesjrsia). Path . [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 4 + Gr. -auTOrjola, aicOrjais sensation, 
Hssthesis.] Diminished capacity for sensation ; 
drilled sensitiveness. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Hyprasthe*sic a ., of or belonging to 
hypsesthesia. 

Hypaatliral, -ethral (hip-, haipf-Jiral), a. 
[f. L. hypxthr-us , hypxthr-os , adj. and sb., ad. Gr. 
vimiOpos under the sky, in the open air (f. vtto 
Hypo- i -f-at077p air, Ether) + -al.] 

1. Open to the sky ; having no roof. 

In its application to buildings adopted from Vitruvius, who 
used it to designate a supposed type of Greek temple, in 
which the cella was left wholly or partly uncovered. 

[3715 Leoni Palladio's Archil. {1742) II. 9 All the space 
surrounded by the inner columns was open, whence the 
Prospect of such Temples was Hypdhros , that is, uncover’d.] 

3 794 Ritdim. Anc. Archit. (ed. 2) 107 The internal colon- 
nade to the hypaethral temple is a peristyle. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1. 377/2 The Patio is an hypethral quadri- 
lateral oblong of some 120 ft. by 60. . 1871 M. Collins 
AIrg. <$- Alerch. I. i. 1 The old Elizabethan house, built as 
an hypaethral quadrangle with cloisters, stands on a hill 
looking southward, a 1876 — Pen Sketches (1879) I- =6 The 
builders of Stonehenge, .sought to make tneir hypaethral 
temple sublime in its vastness. 

2. Open-air. Also as sb. (nonce-use) ; One who 
lives in the open air. 

1875 Lowell Lett. J1804) II. 135 Being much of an 
hypaethral, I augured ill from it. 1879 Ruskin Arrows of 
Chact (3880) I. 246 The Greek and Istrian marbles used at 
Venice are absolutely defiant of hypiethral influences. 1887 
Lowell Democr. 184 What a hypaethral story it is, how 
much of it passes in the open air ! 

II Hypalgia (hipsedd 3 ia). Path . [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 4 + Gr. -a\yia, fxkyos pain ; cf. Gr. 
vira\yUtv to have a slight pain.] A slight feeling 
of pain ; a decrease in pain. Hence HypaTjgic a. 
3855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Hyp alla'ctic, a. rare. [ad. Gr. vttoWciktik-os 
exchangeable.] Of the nature of hypallage. 

1896 F. Hall in Hatton (N. Y.) LXII. 342/1 This ex- 
pression.. in seemingly hypallactic constructions. 

‘ II Hypallage (hiparlad3*‘, haip-). Also 6 hipal- 
lage, hyppalage, (7 hypallagy). [L. hypallage , a. 
Gr. uiraXAa'y?7 interchange, exchange, f. vr 6 Hypo- 
I + dWaaemv (stem dWay~) to exchange. Cf. F. 
hypallage (16th c.).] 

A figure of speech in which there is an inter- 


change of two elements of a proposition, the natural 
relations of these being reversed. 

Servius, in commenting on Virg. AEn. iii. 61, explains 
dare classibus austros as a hypallage for dare classes 
austris. In Quintilian (viii. vi. 23) the word (written as 
Greek) has the sense of Metonymy, and English authors 
have sometimes applied it loosely or incorrectly to other 
variations from natural forms of expression, esp. to the 
transference of attributes from their proper subjects to 
"lathers (cf. quot. 1586). 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secret ary n. (1625) 83 Hypallage , when 
by change of property in application a thing is delivered, 
as to say ..the -wicked wound thus given, for, having thus 
wickedly wounded him. 1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie in. 
xv. (Arb.) 383 The Greekes call this figure (Hipallage). .we 
in our vulgar may call him the (vnderchange) but I had 
rather haue him called the (Changeling). 1654 Vilvain 
Theorem, Theol. vi. 353 Names of Men may import Men 
of name, sith such Hypallages are usual in Scripture. 1789 
Madan Persius (1795) 66 note, Casaubon. .says that this is 
an Hypallage. 1844 T. Mitchell Sophocles I. 25 note , 
Hypallages of this kind abound in Sophocles. 1874 T. N. 
Harper Peace through Truth Ser. n. 1. 44 note. The phrase, 
‘you also are become dead to the law’, .. is a hypallage for 
‘ the law has become dead to you 
Hence Hypa'llagizo v. intr., to use hypallage. 
i8o5 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LXII. 342/1 Here 
Shakespeare hypallagizes. 

|| Hypanthium (hiparnj>mm). Pot. [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 2 + Gr. avOos flower.] (See quots.) 

3855 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Hypanthium , term given by 
Link to the inferior pan of the calyx. 3866 Treas. Pot. 
611/2 Hypanthium, the fleshy enlarged hollow of the end 
of a flower stalk. x83o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 415/2 
Hypanthium , an enlargement or other development of tne 
torus under the calyx. 

Hence Hypamthial a„ belonging to or of the 
nature of a hypanthium. 

x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 214 A hypanthium or 
hypanthial receptacle is.. a flower-axis or receptacle de- 
veloped mainly under the calyx. 

II Hypapante (hipaparnt/). Gr. Ch . [a. Gr. 
vjranavTT}, late form of viravTTj a coming to meet.] 
A festival commemorating the meeting of the 
infant Jesus and his mother with Simeon and Anna 
in the temple. 

a 1646 J. Gregory Posthuma, Episc. Puerorum (1649) 
30S The Arabick Translation of this Constitution hath 
more Holiedaies than the Originall, and the Hypapante 
for one. 

HypapopEysis (liipapfcfisis, help-). Anat. 
PI. -ses. [f. Hypo- 2 (b) + Apophysis.] An Apo- 
physis or spinous process on the lower or ventral 
side of a vertebral centrum. 

3854 Owen Skel. </ Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 
169 The exogenous parts are the. .parapophysis. .the meta- 
pophysis . . the hypapophysis. 3873 Mivart Elem. Anat. ii. 
42 Processes which appear on the ventral aspect of the cen- 
trum in many animals, and which are termed hypapophyses. 

Hence Hypapophysial a., of or pertaining to a 
hypapophysis. 

1854 Owen Skel. <5- Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 197 
The hypapophysial part of the atlas. 1886 Syd. Soc . Lex., 
Hypapophysial arch , a bony ring on the under surface of 
the vertebrae of some animals, constituted by the junction of 
two hypapophyses. 

Hypargyrite(hipa*jd3irait). Min. [f. Hypo- 4 
+ Argyrite (f. Gr. apyvpo? silver).] A silver ore, a 
massive variety of Mi argyrite, from Clausthal in 
the Harz Mountains. 

3868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 89. 

Hyp arterial (-a^tloTial), c. Anat. [f. Hyp(o- 
2 + Arterial.] Situated or lying beneath the 

* artery ’ or trachea. 

In mod. Diets. 

J| Hyparxis (hipauksis). Philos, rare. [a. Gr. 
virap£is existence, subsistence, f. imapxdv to begin 
to be, to exist, f. va 6 Hy'po- i + apx^v to begin.] 
Being, essence. 

3792 T. Taylor Proclus II. 361 Every thing subsists in its 
own order, according to hyparxis. 2797 — in Monthly Alag. 
III. 531 They consider ideas, at one time, as the conceptions 
of the^ father; at another .. as the exempt hyparxes (or 
summits) of beings. 

Hypaspist (hipre'spist, haip-). Gr.Antiq. [ad. 
Gr. imaa-marf)* shield-bearer, f. vtto Hypo- I +aorriy 
shield.] A shield-bearer ; one of a distinguished 
body of troops (to which the foot-guards belonged) 
in the Macedonian army. 

a 1827 W. Mitford cited in Webster (3828). 1839 ThirL- 
wall Greece VI. 313 The king himself went up with 500 of 
the hypaspists to view the place. 3855 Grote Greece 11. xcii. 
XII. 82 Another description of infantry organized by Philip 
called the Hypaspists — shield bearers or Guards ; originally 
few in number and employed for personal defence of the 
prince. Ibid. 83 The hypaspists are used also for assault of 
walled places, and for rapid night marches. 

II Hypate (hi'patf). Anc. Gr. Music. [L. hypate, 
a. Gr. virarij (sc. x°P^V Chord) uppermost string, 
fem. of viraros uppermost, last. Cf. F. hypate . ] 
The name of the lowest tone in the lowest two 
tetrachords of ancient Greek music. 

3603 Holland Plutarch's ATor. 1254 It appeareth also 
manifestly, by the Hypates, that it was not for ignorance that 
in the Dorian tunes they forbade this Tetrachord. 1660 

• TA u H ts *' Philos, ix. (1701) 38 6/x The gravest sound 
m the diapason concord, is called Hypate ; because virarov 
sigmfieth highest. 

Hypasial (hiparksial, ha ip-), a. Compar. Anat. 


[f. Hvro- 2 + Axi-s + -xr, ; cf. Axial,] Lvk, 
beneath, or on the ventral side of, the vertebra! aii« 

187a Mivart Elcm Anat. Hypaxia! procesn cay 
also be developed beneath vertebra: to which como't.e 
paraxial arches are annexed . . in the thoracic re-ion of nr™ 
Girds .886 Syd. Soc. Lex. HyfaxM nrr/Mhe Mcf 
bone formed by the hmm apophyses of a vertebra. 

Hyp’d, obs. form of Hypped. 

Hype, obs. form of Hip sb . i 
Hypecacuana, obs. form of Ii'.'xacuanha. 

+ Hype-nemy. Oit. rare. [ad. L. 

mium {ovum), a. Gr. l-n 7 ]>'tfuoy (aiy) wind-egf, 
f. xm 6 beneath + anchor wind. Aiso used in £! 
form.] A wind-egg. 

[1646 Sir T. Brownf. Pseud. Ef. tv.vi. 194 Such as art 
addled swim, as do also those which are tearmed^ArwK/a 
or wind-egges.] 3668 H. More Div. Dial. Schol.^jj) 5? , 
Provided that it be not a Hypenemy or Wind Egg. 

So Hypene-mious a. [Gr. imjvtpios], fall of 
wind, windy ; said of an egg. 

3855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hyper (harpai), humorous or colloquial ab- 
breviation (a) of hypercritic, {b)o( hyper- Calvinist, 

2689 Prior EP. to F. Shephard 168 Critlcks I read on 
other Men, And Hypers upon them again. 1856 Spuegeov 
New Park > St. Pulpit No. 102 We are called AntinomUm; 
we are cried down as hypers. 1863 Cater Punch h 
Pulpit xi. (ed. 3) 210, I call you, then, Mr. Hyper , not for 
the sake of giving you a nickname, but for the sake of 
distinguishing you from other religionists to whom youth 
not belong .. It is the well-known designation of those who 
go beyond Calvin. 

Hyper- (haipoi), prefix , repr. Gr, vntp- (hip 
prep, and adv., 1 over, beyond, over much, above 
measure*) ; in Gr. combined adverbially with verbs, 
in the local sense * over, above, beyond *, as vntp- 
pa.lv uv to step over, overstep, cross, wrqtfaAAfrv 
to throw over or beyond ; and hence in the adjec- 
tives and substantives thence derived, as vntpfiam 
going across, transposed (cf. Hyperbaton), vnp 
f 3 o\ri a throwing over or beyond, overshooting, 
excess, extravagance, Hyperbole, innppohm 
Hyperbolic. Also with adjectives formed on sub- 
stantive stems, implying that the thing or qualjtyjs 
present over or beyond the ordinary degree, as vrq>- 
evpos over-daring, high-spirited, imipPios of over- 
whelming might ; and later with ordinary adjectives 
with the sense * exceedingly as yircpp^p r im- 
mensely great, virlpKaXos exceedingly beautiful. Ia 
this sense also sometimes with verbs, as vtfpaycvar 
to love exceedingly, vrrcpcx^P (iy t0 hate exceed- 
ingly. Also combined prepositional!/ with sbs., 
forming adjs, with the sense of lying or going 
beyond, surpassing, as inrfppbptos that is beyond 
the north wind, Hyperborean, vncpSpioi lying over 
the frontier, vtrcpovpavios that is above the "f^ vens ' 
itncpOeos more than divine, imcppeTpos going beyon 
measure (or metre) ; whence also with^sbs. irom 
adjs., as vTrtpOvpiov the lintel of a door, vvt ppup‘ a 
a passing all measure. 

Comparatively few of these have come down 0 
been adopted in English, hyperbole , hyferpottait, 
with their derivatives, being the chief; hut ro 
the 17th century hyper - has been extensively u » 
more or less on Greek analogies, in the ^ or f! a i ^ 
of new compounds, and has even become a Kin 
living element, freely prefixed to adjectives 
substantives, as in groups 1 and 4 below. 

I. Formations in which, as in HyrMBOSEi!., 
the prefix has the prepositional force 0 > 

beyond, or above 7 (what is denoted by the s 

.. adjectives, as 
arch i episcopal, ^ 
itirdv. -diabolic*, 


element). 

1. General formations : a. 
angelical , - archxologieal , 

- constitutional - creaturely , 


barotlS, -consiiiiiuvmii, -tv *«**♦■' »y» . ^ 

equatorial , - magical , - magnetic , -vnracu ol '., 
thetic, -prophetical, -stoic, see also 
hyperrational, etc., below. t>. R are . an ,i 
stantives (except abstracts from the at J-l' 
verbs ; e.g. hypergoddess, hyperdeify. s« ,, r , 
1650 R. Cell Scrm. =7 The divine, M 

angelical world. 3882 H. Goodwin in Ira ‘ L_ 0 j 0 gical 
West mid. A rchseol. Soc. VI. 234 A Trif n 

chapter in the history’ of the world. 2657 J ■ w SU pcr- 
Tried^s Authority . . not so *hyper-arcbeptsc : 'rattle «- 

metropolitan. 2831 T. L. Peacock C™ Atbenk n 
(1887) 27 A *hyper barbarous technology, t (,3-6) 

ear could have borne. 2827 Hallam Co ' • . cal! 
III. xiv. 98 A kind of paramount, and , M jlfyjtjcs 
“hyper-constitutional law. 2856 R- N „ nnti-terrestria', 
(i860) I. too Virtues which are unhuman, cKSO m TV** 
“hypercreaturely — forgive the naV *b)T er .‘ 

Evaug. T. m. 199 A hyperbolical!, d‘?hoh jM a > tr0 J. Yl| 
diaboltcall plot. 3820 Shelley Witch A ". . » carlVIC 

Scorched by Hell’s *h>’perequatonaI climate. iJ/ , IIjT cr- 

Diatn. Neckl. xiv. Misc. Ess. 3872 V. 184 ^ pi.E> ,,sC 

magical is this our poor old Real .W’ or,d ' . _r ,hjs *h)Tr*. r ' 
Fulfill. Script. (.Bo 1 !) II. iii. ,79 ?! 

magnetic power. 1826 Southey / ttu : , uS nuntde*- 

Though introduced.. by such hyper-fn* . . , j $ *byp c (‘ 


ucn u ic ayv'- 

1866 Loud. Rev. 35 Sept. 288/2 1 *,5,3 Jack^' 

pathetic, which is really too deep for te ^;‘ ^ C ,jca!l spw it - 
Creed n.xxit. §4 His [Christ'sl *liyperpr°P bcu 
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18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. ix. 48 A crude egoismus, 
a boastful -and *hyperstoic hostility to nature. 1870 Temple 
Bar Mag. Mar. 41 Listening to that *hyperterrestrial 
singing. 

2 . Mus. a. In the names of the musical modes 
hyperxolian, - dorian , - ioniatz , - lydian , -mixo- 
lydian, - Phrygian , denoting either (a) the acute 
modes in ancient Greek music, which began at 
a definite interval above the ordinary sEolian , 
Dorian , etc., or (b) the 'authentic* modes in 
mediaeval music (the same as y: 'Eolian , Dorian , 
etc.) as contrasted with the ‘plagal’ modes Jiypo- 
xolian, - dorian , etc. b. Also formerly in names 
of intervals measured upwards, as hyperdiapason , 
hyperdiapente , hyperdialessaron , hyperditone (see 
Diapabok, etc.). (Cf. Hypo- 3.) 

1760 Stiles Anc. Greek Music in Phil. Trans. LI. 713. 
Ibid . 722 They placed the Hypermixolydian at a diapason 
from the Hypodorian, towards the acute, giving it that 
denomination from its position above the Mixolydian. 
1867 Macparren Harmony i. 14 The fourth mode Ambrose 
selected is the Hyper-Lydian sometimes called Mixo- 
Lydian. 1873 H. C. Banister Texl-bk. Mus, 31 The 
authentic modes were also called Hyper-Ionian, Hyper- 
Dorian, etc. 

3 . In various • terms of modern Mathematics, as 
hyperconic, hypercycle , etc. (see below); esp. in 
adjectives applied to functions, etc., related to or 
resembling those denoted by the simple adjectives, 
but involving some extension or complication, as 
hyper-complex , - elliptic , -geometric (-zeal), -Jaco- 
bian , - spherical . See also Hyperdeterminant. 

1816 tr. Lacroix's DiJT. # InL Calculus 574 These series, 
in which the number of factors increases from term to term, 
have been designated by Euler.. hypergeometrical series. 
i88x Athenxum 22 Jan. 136/1 1 On the Periodicity of Hyper- 
elliptic Integrals of the First Class’, by Mr. W. R. W. 
Roberts. Ibid., The Differential Equation which is satis- 
fied by the Hypergeometric Series. 1893 Forsyth The. 
Functions 32 The hypergeometric series, together with 
all its derivatives, is holomorphic within a circle of radius 
unity and centre the origin. 

II. Formations in which, as in Hypercritical, 
Hypercritic, the prefix has the adverbial sense of 
‘over much, to excess, exceedingly*. 

4 . General formations, comprising adjectives (with 
their adverbs), substantives, and (a few) verbs; 
often corresponding to one another in meaning. 

a. adjectives (with corresponding adverbs) : as 
hyperaccurate , -acid, - active , - acute , - brutal , - carnal , 
- classical , - composite , - confident , - conscientious , -ele- 
gant, - excursive , -fastidious . -grammatical, - hilari- 
ous , -idealistic, -lat inis tic, - logical , - lustrous , -meta- 
phorical, -metaphysical, - modest , -moral, - mystical , 
-neurotic, -obtrusive, - orthodox , - ridiculous , -saintly, 
-sceptical, -sentimental, - speculative , -superlative, 
-torrid, -tragical , -transcendent , -tropical, -wrought, 
etc. b. substantives, as hyperacidity, -activity, 
-acuteness, - civilization , - climax , -conformist, - con- 
scientiousness , -conservatism, - division , -exaltation, 
-excitability, - federalist , -hypocrisy, - orthodoxy , 
-panegyric, -paroxysm, -pietist, -plagiarism, -ritual- 
ism, - scntpulosily , -sensibility, - subtlety , -vitatiza- 
tion, etc. c. verbs, as hyperemphasize , - realize , 
- vitalize . 

X893 S1K R. Ball In High Heav . in. 60 The reader must 
not think that I am attempting to be •hyper-accurate in this 
definition of the North Pole. _ 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 

III. 525 A •hyperacid gastric juice is secreted. Ibid. II. 
915 This [grinding] pain I believe to be due to*hyperacidity. 
1867 Anstie in Bienn. Retrosp. Nnu Syd. Soc. 89 The., 
•hyperactive condition of the brain in acute mania. 1888 
Medical News 2 June 608 Organs.. in a state of •hyper- 
activity. 1888 F. WintertOn in Mind July 389 Subtlety 
and •hyperacuteness were the bane of Scholasticism. 1890 
Ch. Times 17 Jan. 56/3 The * hyper-carnal views which 
predominated prior to the Reformation. 1844 Fraser's 
Mag. XXIX. 52 The conventional trammels of •hyper- 
civilisation. Ibid. 55 The *hyper-classical may dispute as 
they will. X817 Coleridge Biog. Lit.yiZZi) xxii. 212 His 
feelings are alternately startled by anticlimax and *hyper. 
climax. 1894 Westm. Gaz. xo Jan. 3/2 The •hyper-confi- 
dent tone in which the gentlemen referred to presume to 
lecture the executive. 1702 Thoresby Diarv {ed. Hunter) 
I. 259 For fear the. .•Hyperconformists should.. prevail 
against the Bishops themselves and the moderate party. 
1845 O. Brownson Wks.JV I. 369 It seems that the sin of 
Rome is * hyperconservatism. 1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIII. 
644 IHe] falls into the easy error of •hyperdivision. 1893 
Bookseller* s Cat at., ' Ape * and_ ‘ Spy ’ have succeeded in 
•hyperemphasizing the peculiarities of manner, appearance 
and dress of all the leading men of the day. 188* Trans. 
Victoria Inst. 177 A *byper-exaltation of the tree of know- 
ledge above the tree of life. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. 
{1879) 167 A stage of muscular * hyper-excitability. 1849 
Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 HI. 53 8 The harum-scarum, 
•hyperexcursive mannerism. 1807 J. Adams JVks. (1854) 
IX. 592 The..tories, and •hyperfederalists will rebellow 
their execrations against me. 1834 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) III. 80 A few quakerly or*hypergrammatical 
individuals linger Dy the olden forms. 1839 J. Rocers 
Antipopopr. xv. ii. 314 What hypocrisy ! what *hyper- 
hypoemy ! 1884 Athenxum 27 Dec. 852/2 The •hyper- 
iaealistic speculations of.. Ibsen. 18x9 Coleridge in 
Blackw. Mag. VI. 197 {SirThos. Browne is] often truly 
great and magnificent in his style and diction, though, 

. .too often bis, stiff, and *hyperlatimstic. 1883 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. 27 The •hyperlogical cerements that held h>6 mind in 


bondage. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in, xij, This piebald, en- 
tangled, *hyper-metaphorical style of writing. x668 H. More 
Div . Dial. n. 465 This is *Hypermetaphysical. .very highly 
turgent and mysterious. x886 Sat. Rev. 25 Dec. 848/1 
•Hypermystical solutions are avoided. 1829 E. H. Barker 
Parriana II. iox note. This •hyper-orthodox and ultra- 
Tory divine. 1800 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 
319 Another fault or misfortune of Klopstock, is his 
•hyperorthodoxy. 1877 Dawson Orig. World vi. 135 A 
piece of pedantic hyperorthodoxy. 1852 Lyell in Life 
II. 185 There was no *hyperpan_egyric. # x8ot W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XII. 224 Sneezing indicates over-action, 
super-irritation, *hyper-paroxysm. 1804 Southey in Ann. 
Rev. II. 548 The whole volume is made up of these •hyper- 
plagiarisms, where the theft is not more daring.^ ' 1873 F. 
Hall Mod. Eng. 39 Masters of •hyperpolysyllabic sesqui- 
pedalianism. 1892 Temple Bar Mag. June 149 The Burgo- 
masteress..*hyper-realised, perhaps, how much Elias was 
to blame. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 224 The •hyper- 
reverential regard. 1882 TMozley Retain.!. xliv, There 
is not'the slightest . . palliation of my little piece of •hyper- 
ritualism. 1874 Farrar Christ (ed. 2) II. xliv. 117 note, 
The cold “hyper-saintly ones might say.. surely she might 
wait yet one day longer ! 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. 
vi. § 38. 357 If you will be so •hyperscepticall as to per- 
swade me, that I am not sure that I doe beleeve all this. 
x88x Blackie Lay Semi. ix. 312 The *hyperscrupulosity of 
a verba! conscience. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
iii, The blandishments and caressing •hypersensualism of 
Delmonico. 1868 Mrs. Whitney P. Strong \ ii, ‘One less 
little life in the world’, said 1, *hypersentimentally, 1859 
Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) II. 144 The *hyperspeculative 
points we have been discussing. 1877 Black Green Past. 
xiv, *Hyper-subtleties of fancy. 1603 Cowley Verses 
Ess., Liberty (1669) 83 If the person be Pan huper sebastus, 
there’s a •Hupersuperlattve ceremony then of conducting 
him to the bottome of the stairs. 1825 South ev in Q. Rev . 
XXXII. 372 Souls in Purgatory, and even beyond it, in the 
•hyper-torrid Zone of the spiritual world. x8oo W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. X. 502/1 The two devils.. rant and roar 
somewhat *hypertragically. 1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant 
vi. X17 Such •hyper-transcendent conceptions. 1885 L. 
Oliphant Sympneurnata 210 In this struggle, for a curative 
•hypervitalisation. Ibid., Those •hypervitalised vegetable 
and mineral substances. 1859 I, Taylor Logic in Theol. 
319 A •hyper-wrought theology. 

5. Specific and technical terms, esp. of Pathology 
and Physiology, as hyperacuity, Jiyperalbumi- 
tiosis, etc. : see below. Also Hyperemia, etc. 

HI. 6 . Formations in which hyper- qualifies 
the second element adverbially or attributively, 
signifying that this is .itself the higher in position 
of two or more, or the highest in serial order or 
degree ; as in Hyperapophysis, Hyper coracoid, 
hyperkyposlasis. 

7. In Chemistry, hyper- denotes the highest in a 
series of oxygen compounds (cf. Hypo- 5 ), e.g. hy- 
perchloric , hyperiodic , hyperoxide ; but this is now 
more commonly expressed by Per-. 

1795 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 241 It may be 
called, according to the new nomenclature, hyper-carburet ; 
of iron. 1842 Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 303 Treat the 
residue with alcohol, by which hyperchlorate of soda and 
the excess of hyperchlorate of barytes are dissolved. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Hypercarbonates , a former term for 
the salts now called Bicarbonates. Ibiii., Hypersulphuret. 

IV. The more important words belonging to 
all these groups appear in their alphabetical order 
as main words ; others of less importance or less 
frequent use, and mostly of recent introduction, 
follow here. (For most of these no statement of 
derivation is needed, as they are simply formed 
by prefixing hyper- to another word, the etymology 
of which will be found in its place : e. g. hyper - 
acuity , f. hyper- + Acuity, q.v.) 

Hyp er acui.ty , excessive or morbid acuteness (of 
the bodily senses). || Hyperalbuminosis Path., 
excess of albumen in the blood. || Hyperalgesia 
(-seld^rsia), II Hyperalgia (-se’ld^ia) Path. £Gr. 
vrtfpaXyi-uv to be pained exceedingly, -aVyca, 
d\yos pain], excessive sensitiveness to painful im- 
pressions; hence Hyperalgesic (-teld^e-sik) a., 
pertaining to or affected with hyperalgesia. 
Hypera’narchy, a condition beyond or worse than 
anarchy. Hyperaphic (-arfik) a. Path. [Gr. a<p-rj 
touch], excessively sensitive to touch (Mayne, 
1855). Hy ‘perarcliy f Gr. &PX1*, -apx* a rale], excess 
of government. Hyperasthe’nia, -ti’stheny Path. 
[Asthenia] : see quot. Hyperbrachycephalic 
(-brie:kis/fse*lik) a. Craniol extremely bracliy- 
cephalic ; applied to a skull of which the cranial 
index is over 85 ; so Hyperbrachycepbaly 
(-brjekise-fali), the condition of being hyperbra- 
chycephalic. Hyperbra’nclxial a. Zool. , situated 
above the gills or branchise. Hypercardia 
Path. [Gr. uapSia heart], hypertrophy of the 
heart (Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S6). Hyperchromatism 
(-krJu*matiz’m), abnormally intense coloration. 
Hyperchro'matopsy (see quot., and chroma- 
topsy s.v. Chrohato-). Hyper conic a. Gcom., 
relating to the intersection of two conicoids or sur- 
faces of the second order. Hyperco*smic a., above 
the world, supramundane. Hypercycle Gcom . 

[a. F. hypercyc/e], name given by Laguerre to a 
class of curves comprising the hypocycloid with 
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four cusps, the parabola, the a'nticaustics of the 
parabola, etc. (1882 Comples Rcndus XCIV. 778, 
etc.). + Hyperde'if^ v. Irons ., to exalt above God. 
Hyperdistri-butive a., distributive in relation to 
more than one variable (see Distributive a. 6) ; 
sb. a hyperdistributive function. Hyperdyna mic 
<1., excessively violent or excited, as the vital powers 
in certain morbid conditions (Mayne, 1 855). || Hy- 
peremesis (-e’mesis) Path., excessive vomiting ; 
so Hyperemetic (-ime'tik) a., pertaining to or 
affected with hyperemesis (Mayne, 1 S55). Hyper- 
e*thical a., beyond the sphere of ethics. || Hyper- 
genesis (-d3e’nesis), excessive production or 
growth; so Hypergenetic (-dgene'tik) a., per- 
taining to or characterized by hypergenesis (Ma)ne, 
1855). Hypergo-ddess, a being of higher rank 
than a goddess, a supreme goddess. Hyper- 
hidro*sis, -idrosis (erron. - hydrosis ) Path., ex- 
cessive sweating. Hyperhypo*stasis : see quot. 
+ Hyper hyp si'stous a. [Gr. vifior-os highest], 
exalted above the highest. Hyperidea-tion, ex- 
cessive flow of ideas, extreme mental activity, or 
1 restlessness. |1 Hyperkinesis (-koinrsis) [Gr. 
Ktvrjots movement], abnormal amount of muscular 
movement, spasmodic action ; so Hyperkinetic 
(-kaine’tik) a., pertaining to or affected with 
hyperkinesis. Hypermedica*tion f excessive use 
of medicines. Hypermne*Eia [Gr. pvijens remem- 
brance], unusual power of memory. Hyper- 
natural a., beyond what is natural (in quot. as 
j£.). f Hyp erne ’phelist [Gr. viupvtipcK-os above 
the clouds, v&pikrj cloud], one who goes above the 
clouds. Hyperno*mian a. [Gr, vnlpvop-os trans- 
gressing the law, vbpos law], above or beyond the 
scope of law. Hyperno te,an additional or supple- 
mentary note. Hyper nutrition, excessive nutri- 
tion : = Hypertrophy. Hyper organic a., beyond 
or independent of the organism. Hyperorthogna- 
thic (-pjtjwgnarjuk) a. Craniol., excessively ortho- 
gnathic ; applied to a skull in which the cranial 
index is over 91 ; so Hyperorthognathy 
gnajji), the condition of being hyperorthognathic. 
Hyperphary *n ge al a. Zool., situated above the 
pharynx. || Hyperphasia (-fe'-zia) Path. [Gr. 
(pacts speaking ; after aphasia], excessive talking 
occasioned by a want of control over ihe vocal 
organs, due to cerebral affection (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886) ; hence Hyperphasic (-fe'zik) a., affected 
withhyperphasia. Hyperpheno-menal a ., superior 
to what is phenomenal, noumenal. Hyperpy- 
retic (-paire'tik) a. Path. [Gr. uvptros fever], 
pertaining to or affected with || Hyperpyre *xia, a 
high or excessive degree of fever ; whence Hyper- 
pyre-xial, Hyperpyre'xic ad/s. — hyperpyretic. 
Hyporra-tlonal a., above or beyond the scope of 
reason. Hyper-re ‘sonance, excessive resonance 
of a part of the body on percussion ; so Hyper- 
re'sonant a. Hyperrhythmical a., additional 
to the rhythm, hypermetrical. || Hypersarco ma, 
Hypersarco'Bis Path., proud or fungous flesh. 
Hypersecre'tion, excessive secretion. Hyper- 
sensitive a., excessively sensitive, over-sensitive ; 
hence Hypersensitiveness. Hypersensual a., 
above or beyond the scope of the senses, super- 
sensuous. Hy perspace Gcom., space of more 
than three dimensions. Hypersperma'tic a. [Gr. 
circppa seed], characterized by excess of semen. 
HypertheTmal, Hyperthe rmic, a. [Gr. Otppbs 
hot, Thermal] characterized by excess of heat, 
of very high teraperafure. II Hypertrichosis 
(-trik^u’sis) [Gr. rpl\w <ns growth of hair, f. rptx-t 
tyufhair], excessive growth of hair, locally or over 
the body generally. Hypertridlmenslonal a. 
Geom of or relating to moie than three dimensions. 
Hypertypic, -leal a., surpassing what is typical. 
Hyperura'nian a. [Gr. vrrfpovpavi-os], lying above 
the heavens, super-celestial. Hyperure-sis [Gr. 

0 vpijats urination], excessive discharge of urine. 
Hyperva’scular a., vascular to an abnormal 
degree ; hence Hypervascula’rity, hypervascular 


condition or quality. 

1887 F. W. H. Myers in Mind Jan. 154 Hypnotic •hyper- 
acuity of vision. 1866-80 A. Flint Brine. Med. (ed. 5) 67 
We know nothing of absolute •hyperalbuminosis as a inoroia 
state of the blood. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (*079) 225 
Lead may cause that condition of hyperalbummosis «mc » 


James Steuart's lends surely to •byperanan.hy. 1797 — 
Monthly Rev. XXIV. 53 = -Hyperarcliy, ° r 
ment, has ruined more empires than anarch>, or deficient 
Eovem^nt. .855 M -//r/er-oeMeero. «ces,.ve de- 
*K. wr -»<fhenv. 1840-52 lODD Cycl. A na t. .t 407/1 

TTie characteristic of •H>T*erchromatopsy is that of attaching 

colours . . to . . objects which have no pretensions to them. 
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1877 Booth Neru Gloin. Meth . II. 2 To these curves may 
be given the appropriate name of *Hyperconic sections. 
1877 Blackje Wise Men 330 Until they climb To * hyper- 
cosmic fields. 2653 Aron-bimn. 76 They do *Hyper-deifie 
it, advance it above God. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Hy- 
peremcsis. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 429 Hyper- 
emesis may., be divided into, .such as is due to overdoses of 
depressing centric emetics ; . .such as arises from irritation of 
the stomach. 1882 J. Martineau Study Spinoza 289 The 
boundary between the ethical and the *hyper-ethical. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., * Hypergenesis, . . a congenital excess 
or redundancy of parts. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 
559 The hypergenesis of the pulp [of a tooth]. 1847 Grote 
Greece n. xxxti. IV, 264 These supreme goddesses [the 
Mesne] — or *hyper-goddes>es, since the gods themselves 
must submit to them. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. 
Terminal., * HyPerhidrosis. 1876 Dunking Dis. Skin 125 
Hyperidrosis is a functional disorder ofthe sweat glands. 1874 
Mivart Evolution in Con temp. Rev. Oct, 788 As if the term 
+ hyperhypostasis was not a familiar one to denote the abso- 
lute personality as distinguished from every dependent one. 
1680 Counterplots 26 The Angels in their exalted nature, 
.have they knees for this *hyperhypsistous Immanuel? 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex.,* Hypercinesis. 1878 A. ( M. Hamilton ■ 
Nerv. Dis. 103 There is hyperkinesis, there being a tendency 
to muscular spasm. 1880 Mind V. 385 Hyperkinesis or super- 
abundant vivacity of movement. x88ztr. Ribol's Dis.' Memory 
iv. 174 Is this exaltation of memory, which physicians term 
*hypermnesia , a morbid phenomenon ? 1854 S. Phillips Ess. 
fr. Times Ser. n. 324 There is Heep, articled clerk, .him, too, 
we are inclined to put in the category ofthe *hypernaturals, 
1708 Motteux Rabelais , Pantagr. Prognosl. Prol., What- 
ever all the Astrophyles, *Hypernephelists. .have thought. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. z83 The 
intellect .. is antinomian or *hypernomian, and judges law 
as well as fact 1758 Monthly Rev. 153 Notes which refer 
again to other notes, and *hypemotes or further quotations. 
1885 G. H. Taylor Pelvic Therap. 128 *Hypernutrition of 
nerve centres. 1841-2 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid 'slicks. 
(1863) 864 The., purely mental act of will: what for distinc- 
tion^ sake I would call the *hyperorganic volition. 1887 
A. E. Shipley in Q. Jml. Micros. Sc. Jan. 350 The *hyper- 
pharyngeal groove of Amphioxus. 1882 A. C. Fraser in 
Encycl. Brit. XIV. 761/1 The *hyperphenomenal reality of 
our own existence. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen . Pathol. 614 
*Hyperpyretic temperatures are such as considerably exceed 
even the nigh-febrile. 1866-80 A. Flint Prittc. Med. (ed. 5) 
190 “Hyperpyrexia . . is to be combated by the cold bath or 
by sponging the surface of the body. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 654 Good effects of the sudden withdrawal 
of heat in rheumatic hyperpyrexia. 1896 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. I. 500 “Hyperpyrexial symptoms. 1897 Ibid, III. 25 
“Hyperpyrexic symptoms commenced on the seventh, eighth 
or ninth day. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ii. (1867) 27 The 
man of imaginative or *hyper-rationa! piety 3879 St. 
George's Hosp. Rep. IX 246 Acute pain in right chest.. 
*Hy per- resonance on percussion. Ibid., Upper two-thirds 
of right side of chest still ^hyper-resonant. 1774 Mitford 
Ess. Harmony Lang. 203 Mr. Addison's periods mostly end 
with the *hyperrhythmical syllable. 1811 Hooper Med. Lex., 

* Hypersarcoma . . A fleshy excrescence. 1847 Craig, Hyper- 
sarcoma, exuberant growth of granulations on a sore. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Hypersarcosis, a preternatural Ex- 
crescence, or growing out of Flesh in any part of the Body. 
1854 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 71 “Hypersecretion. 1876 Gross 
Dis . Bladder 44 Hypersecretion of mucus and pus. 1871 
Miss Braddon Lovels ix. 170 Apt to be “hypersensitive, and 
easily disturbed about trifles. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 1 1 1. 
in In this condition the reflex apparatus of the glottis is 
so hypersensitive. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxvii, As 
private as the utmost “hypersensitiveness could desire. 1857 
Cayley in Math. Pap. (1893) VI. 191 The tjuasi-geometrical 
representation of conditions by means of loci in *hyper-space. 
1893 Academy 21 Oct. 345/3 Sometimes called pan-geo- 
metry, sometimes thegeometry of hyper-space, and sometimes 
non-Euclidian geometry. x8xx W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXV. 9 Men.. in the “hyperspermatic state are very subject 
to mental hallucination. x885 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hyper - 
thermal, of an insupportable heat. 1895 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. I. 154 The ‘“hyperthermic ’ state produced by punc- 
ture [of the brain] is found to differ from true febrile pyrexia. 
x8So Nature 4 Mar. 424 Instances of “hypertrichosis in 
woman. 1875 Cayley in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 675 The 
language of “hypertridimensional geometry. 1886 W. H. 
Flower in P op. Bci. Monthly Jan. 318 [Oceanic negroes] are 
represented, in what may be called a “hypertypicnl form, 
by the extremely dolichocephalic Kai Colos. 1883 Symonds 
Shahs. P redecess. xv. 614 The poet moves in a “hyperuranian 
region. 1813 Q. Rev. IX. 470 Where there is “hyperuresis, 
he forbids fruit. 1876 Trans. Clin. Soc. IX. 49 The dura 
mater was not especially ‘hyper-vascular. Ibid. 50 There 
was., an outgrowth of cerebral substance .. it presented 
marked '"hyper-vascularity, 

II Hyperemia (haipsrrmia). Path. Also 
-hosmia, -emia. [mod.L., f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. 
■atftla (cf. anatmia, etc.), f. a’/ra bloo;l. Cf. Gr. 
vncpaifxo-fiv to have excess of blood.] An ex- 
cessive accumulation of blood in a particular part, 
arising either from increased flow through the 
arteries ( active or arterial h.) or from obstruction 
in a vein ( passive or venous hi ) ; congestion. 

1836-9 Todd Cyct, Anat. II. 826/2 Hyperemia of one 
organ may give rise to antemia of another. 1876 Dunking 
Dis. Skin 64 Cutaneous hypenemia consists in an ex- 
cessive amount of blood in the capillaries of the skin. 1878 
Foster Phys. in. v. § 3. 4S7 Due to a one-sided hyperhatmia 
of the spinal cord. 

Hence Hypertemlc, -emic (haiparrmik) a., of, 
pertaining to, or affected with hypenemia. 

1839-47 Todd Cyct. Anat. III. 62/2 The bones.. were in an 
hypermmic condition. 1837 A txBUTT Syst. hied. 111.424X00 
mucous coat [of the stomachl is mo.t frequently hypenemic. 

Hyperaeolian, a. Attc. Mils.: see Hyter- 2. 

II Hyperesthesia (-es-, -*sj>fsia). [mod.L., 
f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. -atcBxjaia, atoBrjcns perception, 
feeling.] Path. Excessive and morbid sensitive- 
ness of the nerves or nerve-centres. * • 


1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 1184/2 In a case of Hy- 
peresthesia., the patient could perceive the distinctness of 
the two points on the foot. x88o M, Mackenzie Dis. 
Throat 4- Nose 1. 415 Hysterical persons, suffering from 
hyperaesthesia .or paraesthesia of the larynx, often erro- 
neously fancy that something is sticking in the part. 

b. transf. Excessive sensibility or sensitiveness 
(in general). 

1865 Lecky Ration. II. 103 note. In sleep, hypermsthesia 
of the memory is very common. x866 Alger Solit. Nat. 
Man iv. 264 He suffered dreadfully from what may be 
called social hypersesthesia, a morbid over-feeling of the 
relations between himself and others. 
Hypercesthe'sic, bad form for next. 

1888 Amer. Jml. Psychol. Feb. 339 Hyperacsthesic states. 
Hyperzestlietic (-es-, -fsfeTik), a. f Also 
-esthetic, [f. Hyper- 4, 5 + Gr. alaBijn^os per- 
ceptive : see ./Esthetic.] 

1 . Affected with hypercesthesia ; excessively or 
morbidly sensitive. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hyperesthetic. 1872 F. G. 
Thomas Dis. Women 116 The hyperacsthetic condition of 
the nerves. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 872 In peritonitis 
the skin of the abdomen is hyperaesthetic. 

2 . ( hyper-testhetic ). Excessively aesthetic. 

1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 85 When one meets 
bevies of hypermsthetic young maidens. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 25 June 918/2 Some hyper-esthetic people think 
that no good can come from a sermon whose divisions are 
marked by ‘first*, ‘secondly’, and ‘thirdly’. 

Hyperapopliysis (-ap^fisis). Anat. [f. 
Hyper- 6 + Apophysis.] ‘ A process of hone ex- 
tending backwaid from the neural spine of one 
vertebra to that of another, or developed from the 
post-zygapophysis ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. ii. 45 It is possible. .for the 
neural spine to send back a pair of processes (hyperapo- 
physes), as in Galago. 

Hence Hyper apophysial a ., of or pertaining to 
a hyperapophysis. 

f Hyperaspist (-arspist). Ohs. Also in Gr. 
form || hyperasprstos. [ad. Gr. imtpaoTnarqs 
protector, defender, f. virepacrntfav to hold a shield 
over, f. dcriTis shield.] A defender, champion. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. i. § 5. 33, I appeal to any 
indifferent reader, whether C. M. be not by his Hyperaspist 
forsaken in the plain field. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. 
iii. 63 If it should meet with peevish opposites on one side, 
and confident Hyperaspists on the other. 1747 Warburton 
Shahs., Macb. iv. iv. 4 The allusion is to tne Hyperaspists 
of the ancients, who bestrode their fellows fain in battle, and 
covered them with their shields. 

Hyperbatic (hoipaibae'tik), a. Gram, and 
Rhet. [ad. Gr. vnfp&aTUcis, f. vnipftarov Hyper- 
baton.] Pertaining -to or of the nature of hyper- 
baton ; transposed, inverted. 1847 in Craic. 

Hence Hyperba-tically adv., in the way of hyper- 
baton, by transposition or inversion. 

Il Hyperbaton (haipaubatpn). Gram, and Rhet. 
Also 6 hiper-, -tone. [a. L. hyperbaton, a. Gr. 
vsepitarov, literally ‘ overstepping’, f. inrcp@atvetv 
(but p over + Paivuv to step, walk).] 

A figure of speech in which the customary or 
logical order of words or phrases is inverted, esp. 
for the sake of emphasis. Also, an example of 
this figure. 

(The substantive is first recorded in Latin authors (Quin- 
tilian and Pliny) ; but Plato and Aristotle use the verbal 
adj. vn-eaflaTo? with reference to transpositions in language.) 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. May, A patheti- 
call parenthesis, to encrease a carefull Hyperbaton. 1599 
Thynne Animadv. (1875) 56 The sence..ys ‘the fende 
makethe this’ for whiche Chaucer vsethe_ these wordes by 
Transpositiope, (accordinge to the rethoricall figure Hiper- 
batone), ‘ Thi« makethe the fende 1641 Milton Animadv. 
v. (1851) 223 If your meaning he with a violent Hyperbaton 
to transpose the Text. 1727 H. Herbert tr .Flenry's Eccl. 
Hist. I. 62 There are so many, .hyberbatons and transpo- 
sitions, which render his stile difficult. 1776 G. Campbell 
Philos. Rhet. (i8ox),U. 348 We have here a considerable 
hyperbaton, .there being no less than thirteen words inter- 
posed between the noun and the preposition. x8S6 Bain 
Eng. Com/osit. 38 The Hyperbaton, .is purposed inversion 
..before announcing something of great emphasis and im- 
port, thus giving to a meditated expression the effect of an 
impromptu. 

Hyperbola (h3ip5\ib£la). Geom. [a. mod.L. 
hyperbola , ad.,Gr. vnepfioXr] the name of the curve, 
lit. excess (cf. Hyperbole), f. vnepQaKXeiv to exceed 
(vnep over + to throw). In F. hyperbole. 

The hyperbola was so named either because the inclina- 
tion of its plane to the base of the cone exceeds that of the 
side of the cone (see^ Ellipse), or because the side of the 
rectangle on the abscissa equal to the square of the ordinate 
is longer than the latus rectum.] 

One of the conic sections ; a plane curve consisting 
of two separate, equal and similar, infinite branches, 
formed by the intersection of a plane with both 
brauches of a double cone (i. e. two similar cones 
on opposite sides of the same vertex). ,It may also 
be defined as a curve in which the focal distance of 
any point bears to its distance from the directrix a 
constant ratio greater than unity. It has two foci, 
one for each branch, and two asymptotes, which 
intersect in the centre of the curve, midway between 
the vertices of its two branches, (Often applied 
to one branch of the curve.) 


1668 Phil. Trans. III. 643 The Area of one Hyperbola 
being computed, the Area of all others may U ' thence 
argued. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. viii. 267 They would m 
have moved in Hyperbola s, or in Ellipses very eccentr^ 
X706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 256 The Section! 
of the opposite Cones will be equal Hyperbolas, ml 
Pemberton Newton's Philos. 232 With a velocity stTl 
greater the body will move in an hyperbola. 1828 Hlttox 
Course Math. II. 102 The section is an hyperbola vben 
the cutting plane makes a greater angle with the base than 
the side of the cone makes. 1885 Goqdale Phys. But 
(1892) 381 note, If .the outline of the growing plant i$ a 
hyperbola, the periclinals will be confocal hyperbolas, with 
the same axis but different parameter. 

b. Extended (after Newton) to algebraic curves 
of higher degrees denoted by equations analogous 
to that of the common hyperbola. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Infinite Hyperbola's, or 
Hyperbola’s of the higher kinds, are those defined by the 
equation ay"‘ + u — bz' 1 * (a + x) M . Ibid., As the hyperbola 
of the first kind or order has two asymptotes, that cf the 
second kind or order has three, that of the third, four, etc. 
1753 — Cycl. Supp. s. v., Hyperbolas of all degrees mayb? 
expressed by the equation x' , y' l zza J,+,t . 1852 [seeHym- 
bolic 2]. 

Hyperbole (haipoub^h 1 ). Also .6 yperbole, 
hiperbole. [a. Gr. xrnep^oRr] excess (cf. Hyper- 
bola), exaggeration ; the latter sense is first found 
in Isocrates and Aristotle. Cf. F. hyperbole (earlier 
yperbole ) .] 

1. Rhet. A figure of speech consisting in exag- 
gerated or extravagant statement, used to express 
strong feeling or produce a strong impression, and 
not intended to be understood literally, b. With 
a and pi., an instance of this figure. 

1529 More Dyaloge iv. ixob/r By a maner of spding 
which is among lerned men called yperbole, for the more 
vehement expressyng of a mater. 1579 Fulke Heskins' 
Pari. 340 He must note an hyberbole or ouerreachirg 
speach in this sentence. 1588 Shaks. L. L.L.X. it 
407 Three-pil'd Hyperboles, spruce affectation. Figures 
pedanticall. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 58 Scriptural 
Examples of Hyperbole. .Deut. 9. 4, Cities fenced up 10 
heaven.. Job. 21. 25, The whole world could not contain 
the books. 1726 Gay Fables 1. xviii. xi Hyperboles, tno 
ne’er so great, Will still come short of self-conceit, 1814 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5)1. 510 Hyperboles are of 
two kinds; either such as are employed in descriptioa,or 
such as are suggested by the warmth of passioa 1838 
Prescott Eerd. 4 Is. {1846) I. xi. 439 An Arabic interpreter 
expatiated, in florid hyperbole, on the magnanimity ana 
princely qualities of the Spanish king, 
b. gen. Excess, extravagance, rare. 

1652 L. S. People's Liberty xviii. 45 [He] spared him out 
of an Hyperbole of clemency. 1678 Norris Cell, emu 
(1699) 6 Under the great Hyperbole of Pam He mourns. 
1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. iii. § 2. 17S Theyagrted 
with the Pharisees in their extraordinaty regard for tne 
Sabbath, even pressing their rigour to an hyperbole. 
f2. Geom. = Hyperbola. Obs. * 

(Perh. with e mute, as in F. hyperbole .)’ 

1579 Digces Stratiot. 1S8 Whether. .the sayd fi Cwue 
Arke, be not an Hyperbole. 27x6 Douglass in Phxl. I * , • 
XXIX. 535 Within it hath an Angie or sharp Hidg* 
runs all along the Middle, at the Top of the HyperWki 
its beak]. 

Hence Hype-rbole v. intr. (noncc-tcd.), to use 
hyperbole, to exaggerate. , 

1698 Locke Let. to E. Masham 29 Apr. in Fox w * 
Life (1876) II. xv. 461 Your poor solitary verger who sona 
here under the deep winter of frost and snow, x 
hyperbole in the case. ,, « 

Hyperbolic (haipaity’lik), a. [ad. Or . . v P 

& o\ik- 6 s extravagant, f. inrepfiohT] Hyfeubo i 
sense 2 used as the adj. of Hyperbola. 0 
hyperbolique in both senses.] 

1. Rhet. = Hyperbolical i. . . 

1646 Chas. I. Let. to Henderson (1649) 56 There j t j, 

some flattering Fooles that can commend notnin^ 
hyperbolick expressions. 1748 Richardson Clan * 
II. xxx. jqz Eternal gratitude, is his " h. iL 5$ 
still more hyperbolic. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. D 1 • • 

The claims of God’s ministers will be asserte 
bolic yet insidious style. , f m or 

2 . Geom . Of, belonging to, or of the 

nature of a hyperbola. # , • . which, 

Hyperbolic branch (of a curve) : an infinite bran ptc >i C 
like the hyperbola, continually approaches a L r \*,lic 
(opp. to parabolic). H. conoid: a conoid ° 
section, a hyperboloid of revolution. v . .j on cf 

name given by Wren to the hyperboloid 01 
one sheet. H. paraboloid \ see Paraboloid. . j 

1676 Halley in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men ( -J w hose 
Foci and diameter describe that hyperbolic » ^.jj en 
vertex is nearest to A. 1797 Encycl. Brit, v > //-.j t! . c 
the vessel is a portion of a cone or h>’P cr ^? ,nitb. ^ 
content by this method is found less than t comets 

G. Higgins Celtic Druids x 04 /Their doctrii ,852 

were planets, which moved in hyperbolic , having 


Salmon Higher Platte Curves v. (1879) * 7 * ; . „ ^dunefont 
three hyperbole branches are called by I^euton rcu 
hyperbolas. . „ .. r having 

b. Applied to functions, operations, •> 
some relation to the hyperbola. f acew ho* 

Hyperbolic curvature : the curvature of a ' ST , C eurra* 
indicatrix is a hyperbola; the same as an c ] a don t® 
ture. H. Junction : a _ function having or jinary 
a rectangular hyperbola similar to tna . • j, e rbAicri n f i 

trigonometrical functions to a circle ; as //• 

cosine, tangent, etc. (abbrev, sink, cosh, ta , ^ {,n-elv 
geometry : the geometry of hyperbolic.space^ point* 

lion ; an involution of points (or fines) where the) 

(or lines) are real (opp. to e/M/t f 
are imaginary). H. logarithm . a 1°S 
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(2*71828..), a natural or Napierian logarithm; so called 
because proportional to a segment of the area between 
a hyperbola and its asymptote. H. space : (a) the space 
between a hyperbola and its asymptote or an ordinate ; (£) 
name given by Klein to a space, of any number of dimen- 
sions, whose curvature is uniform and negative (see quot. 
1872-3). H. spiral : a spiral in which the radius vector 
varies inversely as the angle turned through by it; so 
called from the analogy of its polar equation (r0=constant) 
to the Cartesian equation of the hyperbola (xy— constant). 
H. substitution : term for a class_ of substitutions in the 
theory of homographic transformation. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hyperbolick-Space, is the 
Area or Space contained between the Curve of an Hyper- 
bola, and the whole Ordinate. 1743 Emerson Fluxions 97 
The Fluxion of any Quantity divided by that Quantity is 
the Fluxion of the Hyperbolic Logarithm of that Quantity. 
Ibid., The hyperbolic Space between the Assymptotes. 
1816 tr. Lacroix's Diff. $ Ini. Calculus 129 An equation 
which belongs to the hyperbolic spiral. 1872-3 Clifford 
Math. Papers (1882) 189 That geometry of three-dimen- 
sional space which assumes the Euclidian postulates has 
been called by Dr. Klein the parabolic geometry of space, 
to distinguish it from two other varieties which assume uni- 
form positive and negative curvature respectively, and which 
he calls the elliptic and hyperbolic geometry of space. Ibid. 
236 note, According to Dr. Klein’s nomenclature, a space, 
every point of which can be uniquely represented by a set 
of values of n variables, is called elliptic, parabolic, or hyper- 
bolic, when its curvature is uniform and positive, zero, or 
negative. x88o Chrystal Non-. Euclidean * Geont. 19 In 
hyperbolic space a straight line has two distinct real points 
at infinity. 1893 Forsyth The. Functions 317 If the multi- 
plier be a real positive quantity, the substitution is called 
hyperbolic. 1894 Charlotte Scott Mod. Anal. Geont . 162 
A hyperbolic involution is non-overlapping. 

Hyperbolical (haipaibp'likal), a. Also 5 
iper-, 6 hiper-, [f. as prec, + -AL.] 

1. Rhet. Of the nature of, involving, or using 
hyperbole ; exaggerated, extravagant (in language 
or expression). 

1432-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) I. 77 . Alexander seythe that not 
to be trawthe, but after a locucion iperbolicalle. 1581 
J. Bell H addon's Anno. Osor. 43 Your infamous, shame- 
lesse, and reprochfull Hiperbolicall speach. 1581 Marbeck 
Bk . 0/ Notes 196 An Hiperboricall loquution, of which Chri- 
sostome is full, a x 65 x Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 438 He is 
too hyperbolical in praising his own country. 1274 Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry lii. (1840) I. 1x3 A taste for hyperbolical 
description. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 347 It em- 
bodies . . all the pomp of action in all the vehemence of 
hyperbolical declamation. 1872 Geo. Eliot Mid diem, xxii, 

I have a hyperbolical tongue : it catches fire as it goes. 

f b. gen. Extravagant in character or behaviour ; 
excessive, enormous. Obs. 

1589 Greene Menaphon <Arb.) 61 Being all plunged wel- 
nigh in a speachlesse astonishment. .Pleusidippus, not vsed 
to such hyperbolical spectators, broke off the silence by 
calling for his victualls. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. v. 
(x8xo) 62 These hyperbolical demands, were, .absolutely 
rejected. 1663 Cowley Verses 4- Ess ., Greatness {1669) 
121 This Hyperbolical Fop whom we stand amazed at. 
X859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ix, The gardener, .was over head 
and ears in love with her, and had lately made unmistake- 
able avowals in luscious strawberries and hyperbolical peas. 

2 . Geont. = Hyperbolic 2. 

1571 Digges Pantom. iv. Pref. Tja, Conoydall, Para- 
bollical, Hyperbollical and Ellepseycal circumscribed and 
inscribed bodies. 1669 Wren in Phil. Trans. IV. 961 The 
Generation^ of an Hyperbolical Cylindroid demonstrated 
and the Application thereof for Grinding Hyperbolical 
Glasses. 17x6 Douglass in Phil, Trans. XXIX. 535 The 
Figure of each Beak is truly Hyperbolical. 1822 Imison.Sc. 
< 5 - Art II. 359 Either an elliptical conoid or a hyperbolical 
conoid. 1871 tr. Schellens Spectr. Anal. § 69. 413 Thus 
its path may be elliptical, hyperbolical, or parabolical. 

Hyp erbcrlic ally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2J 

1. In a hyperbolical manner; with hyperbole or 
exaggeration. 

1555 Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.lsx Although.. it bee hyper- 
borieally wrytten that in the dayes of Salomon golde and syl- 
uer were in Hierusalem. .as plentiful as stones. 1579 Fulke 
Heskins' Pari. 244 Chrysostom doth hyperbolically amplifie 
the excellencie of the Ministers office. x6xo Healey St. A ug. 
Citie of God xv 1. xxi ; (i62o) 562 Such a multitude as holy 
Writ thought to signifie hyperbolically by the sands of the 
earth. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl.in 1772, 220 The northern 
bards speak hyperbolically of the effect of the blast blown 
by the mouth of the heroes. 184* De Quincey Cicero Wks. 
VI. 224 Unless his income were hyperbolically vast. 

2. ‘ In form of an hyperbola’ (J.). 

t Hyperbcrlicly, adv. Obs. [f. Hyperbolic 
+ -LY-.J =prec. 1. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 63 To speik 
hyperboliklie or abone my boundes. 1669 Gale Crt. Gen- 
tiles 1. ill. x. 109 What Cicero hyperbolicly affirmes of 
Thucydides, is no where to be found but in the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

t Hyperboliform, a. Obs. [f. Hyperbola + 
-form ; cf. F. hyperboliforme .] Of the form of, or 
resembling, a hyperbola. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. , Hyperboli-form Figures , are 
such curves as approach, in their properties, to the nature 
of the hyperbola ; called also hyperboloids. (In recent Diets.) 
Hyperbolism (haipaMbtfliz’m). 

1. Rhet. [f. Hyperbole + -ism ; cf. F. hyper- 
bolisme.\ Use of or addiction to hyperbole ; 
exaggerated style, or an instance of this. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. Ep.Ded. (i7i2) 2 Nor is there 
anything here of Hyperbolism or high-flown Language. 
a 1806 Horsley Serin. 1. v. (18x1) 69 With all the allowances 
that can be made for the hyperboUsms of the oriental style. 
1879 D. J. Hill Bryant 83 The mock-sentimental hyper- 
holism that has made Mark Twain’s books so popular. 


2. Geont. [ad. mod.L. hyperbolismus (Newton), 
f. Hyperbola.] A curve whose equation is derived 
from that of another curve by substituting xy for y, 
as that of the hyperbola is from that of the straight 
line. 

[1704 Nfavton Lin. Tertii Orditiis iv. § 9 Hyperbolism us 
Hyperbola tres habet Asymptotos.] x86r Talbot tr. Nero- 
ten' s Lines 3rd Order 21 Of the four Hyperbolisms of the 
Hyperbola. Whenever .. both the terms ax 3 and bx 3 are 
deficient, the curve will be a hyperbolism of some conic 
section. Ibid. 23 A hyperbolism of the parabola is ex- 
pressed by the equation xy-+ey=d, and has two asymp- 
totes. 1873 G. Salmon Higher Plane Curves (ed. 2) 175 If 
y — <b(x) be the equation of any curve, Newton calls the 
curve xy—4>{x) a hyperbolism of that curve. 

Hyperbolist (hsipoubtflist). [f. Hyperbole 
+ -1st.] 

1. One given to the use of hyperbole ; one who 
uses exaggerated language or statements. 

1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 253, I .. cease to think 
the Psalmist an hyperbolist, for comparing the transcendent 
sweetness of God’s word to that inferiour one of honey. 
a 1734 North Exam. in. viii. § 79 Our ordinary Anecdo- 
tarians. .do not declaredly transcribe them {libels] into their 
Text, as our Hyperbolist hath done here. 1872 Daily 
News 2 Sept.,_ Court hyperbolists and loyal dispatches . . 
had swelled his achievements to the proportions of match- 
less feats. 

2 . \,ioncc-use, f. Hyperbola.] 

1831 I. Taylor in Edwards Freed. Will Introd. in. 55 
The friends of the first of the curves would think them- 
selves justified in denouncing the hyperbolists as extravagant 
heretics. 

Hyperbolize (hoipoubifloiz), v. Now rare. 
[f. as prec. + -jze. Cf. F. hyperboliserl\ 

1. intr. To use hyperbole ; to exaggerate. 

1599 Broughton s Lett. ii. 10 Will you hyperbolize aboue 
S. Gregorie, who is contented to marshall the foure generall 
Councels? 1632 G. Hughes Saints Losse 52 If I should 
tell all, I should. .seeme to hyperbolize. 1656 S. H. Gold. 
Law 00 God in Scripture allows of Titles ;..nay, God doth 
hyperbolize it, and saith of a! Powers, You are Gods. 1783 
Blair Rhet. xvi. I. 321 The person . . who was under the 
distracting agitations of grief, might be permitted to hyper- 
bolize strongly. 

2. traits. To express or represent hyperbolically; 
i* to extol or praise extravagantly ; to exaggerate. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 41 Glosses 
hyperbolizing the flatteries of the Canonists. 1660 Hicker- 
ingill Jamaica (1661) 26 Of the Fruit or Nuts of these 
Trees is_ made the so fam'd Chocoletta, whose virtues are 
hiperboliz’d upon every post in London. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. III. 271 He has hyperbolized the Spanish hyper- 
bolical salutation, * May you live a thousand years ! * 1814 
Edin. Rev. XXIV. 40 Surprising events which were but 
moderately hyperbolized at the time. 

Hence Hype*rbolizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1619 Fotherby A iheom. it. vii. § 6 (1622) 272 The rhe- 
torical! amplification of hyperbolizing Orators. 1638 Chi l- 
lingw. Relig. Prot. 1. v. § 89. 291 This had been without 
hyperbolizing, Mundus contra Athanasium. 167s J. 
Webster A letallogr. xv. 233 If 1 gave no credit to their 
hyberbolizing fancies. 

Hype*rbolo-, combining form of Hyperbola, 
as in Hype*rbologra:ph [Gr. -7 paepos that writes or 
describes], an instrument for tracing hyperbolas; 
HypQTholo-parabo lical a., partaking of the na- 
ture of the hyperbola and parabola. 

1736 Stone in Phil. Trans. XLI.319 The two species are 
to be reckoned amongst the Hyperbolo-parabolical Curves. 
1876 Catal. Sci. Afp. S . Kens. § 70 Hyperbolograph. 

Hyperboloid (hcipaubJioid). Geont. [f. Hy- 
perbola + -oid. Cf. F. hyperboloide .] 
f 1. A hyperbola of a higher degree : = Hyper- 
bola b. Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hyperboloidcs , aie hyperbola’s 
of the higher kind.. expressed by this equation : ay m+n = 
bx M (a+x) n . 1740 CheyNe Regimen 326 Like the several 

Orders of the Hyperboloids, some of which meet the 
Asymptot infinitly sooner and faster than others, but through 
which all must pass sooner or later. 1796 in Hutton Math. 
Did. 

2. A solid or surface of the second degree, some 
of whose plane sections are hyperbolas, the others 
being ellipses or circles. Formerly restricted to 
those of circular section, generated by the revolu- 
tion of a hyperbola about one of its axes ; now 
called hyperboloids of revolution. 

There are two kinds of hyperboloid : the hyperboloid of 
one sheet, e.g. that generated by revolution about the con- 
jugate axis (formerly called hyperbolic cylindroid), a figure 
resembling a cylinder but of continuously varying diameter, 
like a reel narrower in the middle than at the ends ; and the 
hyperboloid of two sheets , e g. that generated by revolution 
about the transverse axis, consisting of two separate parts 
corresponding to the two branches of the hyperbola. _ The 
word is sometimes extended to analogous solids of higher 
degrees : cf. Hyperbola b. 

1743 Emerson Fluxions 2x0 The Hyperboloid is always 
between 4 and i the circumscribing Cylinder. 1828 Hutton 
Course Math. II. 339 To find the surface of an hyperboloid. 
1829 Nat. Philos ., Hydraulics i. 4 (U. K. S.) Newton., 
found that the solid figure produced by the streams flowing 
from all parts to one common centre, .was an Hyperboloid 
of the fourth order. 1840 Lardner Geont. a86_ If an hyper- 
boloid of revolution be formed by the revolution of an hy- 
perbola on its transverse axis. ^ 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 

24 If a plano-convex lens has its convex surface part of a 
hyperboloid. 1895 Oracle Encycl. III. 84/1 A point moving 
round a fixed point at a_constant_ distance from it describes 
a circle, and a straight line rotating round a fixed line not 
in the same plane generates a hyperboloid. 


Hyperboloi’dal, a. [f. prec. + -al ] Of the 
form of a hyperboloid. 

1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 300/1 Domes . . the cir- 
cular may be spherical. . hyper boloidal [etc.]. 

t Hype-rboloxis, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hyper- 
bole + -ous.] Involving hyperbole ; hyperbolical. 

1638 M. Parker Earthquake Calabria , This wondrous 
palpitation of earth’s frame Hath marvels wrought hyper- 
bolous to name. 

fHype*rboly. Obs. [app. a modification of Hy- 
perbole, after words in -y, as monarchy , etc. But 
cf. Gr. vn(ppo\ta (Hesychius).] = Hyperbole i . 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xii. 65 Although the envious 
English doe devise A thousand Jests of our Hyperbolies. 
1658 Osborn Q. Eliz . Wks. (1673) 464 Let_ the Proverb As 
sure as Check bayl me from the least suspicion of hyperboly. 
1690 Boyle Ckr. Virtuoso it. 33 If it be said that these ate 
very bold Hyperbolies, I hope the Texts . . will keep them 
from seeming, .groundless Conceits. 

t Hyperboreal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hyper- i 
+ Boreal ; cf. next.] = next A. 1. 

1596 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 80 Whiter then snow on 
Hyperboreal! hyll. cx 790 A. Bell in Southey Life (1S44) 

1. 122 In that cold climate, so congenial to my hyperboreal 
constitution. 

Hyperborean (hsipaiboo'rzan), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. hyperborean-tts— classical L. hyperboreus , 
ad. Gr. vrreppbptos, -p epetos (in early writers only 
in pi. 'T7 upPbpcoi, the Hyperboreans), f. vircp- 
Hyper- i + pbpeios northern, popeas the north wind, 
Boreas. Cf. F. hyperbor&n , hyperborPe ; the latter 
is found in the 14th c.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
the extreme north of the earth, or ( colloq . or 
humorously) of a particular country; in ethno- 
logical use, cf. B. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 635 Gray-beard Boreas.. 
Is prisoned close in th l Hyper-Borean Cave. 1633 C. Butler 
Eng. Gram. (L.), Northern Isles ; as Greenland, Freesland, 
Iseland, etc., even to the hyperborean or frozen sea. a 1649 
Drumm. ok Havvth. Poems Wks. (1711) 6 The hyperborean 
hills. 1740 J. Warton Virg. Georg, iv. 6x8 The Hyper- 
borean ice he wander’d o’er. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) x. § 488 This water then may go off as an under 
current freighted with heat to temper some hyperborean 
region. 1875 F. Parkman in N. Avter. Rev.CXX. 37 The 
first, or Hyperborean, group comprises the tribes of Alaska 
and a part of British America. 1885 Manchester Exam. 
12 Jan. 6/s We are held to dwell . . in a hyperborean region, 
though we are only two hundred miles from London, 
b. Of or pertaining to the fabled Hyperboreans. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 398 The Hyperborean 
[nation], which.. dwell in an Hand in the Ocean neere unto 
the Pole. 1806 Fellowes tr. Miltons 2nd Def. (1848) I. 
272 Some hyperborean and fabled hero, decorated with all 
the shewy varnish of imposture. 

2. {nonce-use.) Surpassing that of the north wind. 

1859 Thackeray Virgin, lxxix, He blew a hyperborean 

whistle, as if to blow his wrath away. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the extreme north of the 
earth ; in pi. members of an ethnological group of 
Arctic races, loosely and fig. One who lives in a 
northerly clime. 

In Greek legend the Hyperboreans were a happy people 
who lived in a land of perpetual sunshine and plenty beyond 
the north wind. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 121 Certain people, .not much vn- 
like in their maner of life to the Hyperboreans._ 1613 Pur- 
chas Pilgrimage 395 Next to these both in place and 
credit, we inay reckon tne Hyperboreans. x8x6 Keatinge 
7 Vnt'. (1817) II. 138 At six in the morning the yokes of oxen 
were going to their work a field ; and nearly three hours 
advantage .. of active life is possessed [in France] over us 
Hyperboreans. 1856 Kane Ard. Expl. II. i. 24 Our party 
of American hyperboreans. 

Hence Hyperbo reauism ( nonce-wd .), an ex- 
treme northern ism. 


1824 DeQuincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XII. 207 note , 'Just ’ 
. . [in ‘we must just put up with it’], is a Hyperboreanism, 
and still intelligible in some provinces. 
i Hyperbyssal, a. noncc-vjd. [f. Hyper- 4 + 
Gr. Pvaabs = PvObs depth (of the sea).] Of or 
belonging to surpassing depth or profundity. 

1691 E. Taylor Behmen's Theos. Philos . 350 Sink down 
into the Hyperbyssal, Supersensual, Unsearchable, Eternal 
One. 

Hyper-Ca*lvinism. Theol. Calvinistic doc- 
trine which goes beyond that of Calvin himself ; 
extreme Calvinism. So +Hypercalvi'nian, Hy- 
per- CaTvinist, one who holds such doctrine; 
Hyper-CalvinPstic a., pertaining to Hyper-Cal- 
vinists or Hyper-Calvinism. 

1674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 68 Thomas Aguinas, 
..is rather an Hypercalvinian than not a Calvinist in this 
matter of the absolute Decree. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (:86o) II. 93 Behmen argues against thcliypcy 
Calvinist. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Krt<r.vl. II. 874/1 
John Hill (1697-1771)] one of the leading advocates oI In» 
ay of Hyper-Calvinism. 1892 B. Talbot in A. L. I^e 
Hist. Columbus (Ohio) I. 831 A growing distaste lor the 
extreme views of Hyper-CalvimstS. *696 D. L- *f °*'* l > 
Congregationalism in Ohio 9 A 

thcoloCT. which landed nota few/n formaium and fa ah.m. 

Hyper catalectic (-tetSle-knk), a./tos. [ad. 
late L. hyfircatalictic-tis (Gr. u^tpKaTaXTptToiM 
recorded); see Hvriai- i and Catalectic.] Of a 
verse or colon: Having an extra syllable after l.e 
Last complete dipody. Also applied to the sellable 
itself. + Formerly also -Hypermetric. 
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1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. Deposition , Hypercata- 
lectick, where a Syllable or two are Redundant, 1752 
Newton Milton, Mask 631 Such ^ redundant or hyper- 
catalectick verses sometimes occur in Milton, 1886 J. B. 
Mayor Eng. Metre i. 10 To state whether U is metrically 
complete, or incomplete, owing to final or initial truncation, 
or more than complete, .in technical language, whether it is 
acatalectic, catalectic or hypercatalcctic. 

il Hypercatharsis (hshpaikajiausis). Path. 
[a.Gr.tra-tp/idflapffit: see Hyper- 5 and Catharsis.] 
Excessive or violent purging, esp. as induced by 
the use of drugs. 

1681 tr. Willii Rem. Med. Win. Vocab. 1684 tr. Beliefs 
Merc. Cantu, vili. 306 If. .a Hypercatharsis follow Purging. 
17x0 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 144 This Rosin . . will . . 
cause sickness at Stomach. .and Hypercatharsis. 1876 Bar- 
tholow Mat. Med. (1879) 448 Occasionally profuse watery 
evacuations have been produced by it, and rarely severe 
hyper catharsis. 

So Hyper catha'rtic a., causing, hypercatharsis, 
violently cathartic ; sb. a medicine of this nature. 

[1657 Physical Diet . , Hypercathartica, most violent purges : 
too purging.] 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypcrcatharticks 
(in Physic), purges that work too violently. 1855 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hypercatharlicus, . .hypercathartic. 

Hypercoracoid (-kp-rakoid). Ichthyol. [f. 
Hyper- 6 + Coracoid.] The upper of the two 
bones forming the shoulder-girdle in typical fishes, 
with which the fin-rays articulate ; the scapula. 

1876 Johnson's New Univ. Cycl. (N.Y.) II. 1079/1 Hyper • 
coracoid. . the upper bone opposed to the inner surface of 
the great scapular cincture of the typical fishes. 

Eypercritic (haipsikrrtik), sb. and a. [ad. 
16th c. L .hypcreritic-us (see Hyper- 4 + Critic), 
applied vituperatively to the younger Scaliger by 
the Italian R. Titius in 3 589, and by Delrio in 1609. 
Cf. F. hypercritique (Boileatt, 1703).] 

A. sb. 1 . + A master critic (obs.); an extreme 
or severe critic ; a hypercritical or over-critical 
person. 

1633 T. Carew Cal. Bril. Wks. (1824) 154 My offices and 
title are, supreme theomastix, hupercrittique of manners, 
protonotarie of abuses. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt, vll 2 
Scaliger the hypercritic gives this absurd and unmannerly 
censure. 1656 Blount Glossogr., HyPcrcritick,..s. Master 
Critick. 1674 Dryden State Innoc. Apol., These hyper- 
critics of English poetry, a 1764 Lloyd Ep. to J. B. Esq . , 
Yet Hypercritics I disdain, A race of blockheads dull and 
vain. 1822 C. Butler Remin. (ed. 3) 329 An Italian hyper- 
critic would deny it to be music. 

+ 2 . Hypercriticism; also a minute criticism, 
a critique. Obs, 

16x8 Bolton Floras To Rdr., In mine Hypercriticks, con- 
cerning our countreys history, I have dealt freely. 1605 
Bentley Let. to Evelyn 29 Jan. in Corr. (1842) 93 My 
Alterations.. which I have done with so much freedom and 
simplicity; such seeming fastidiousness and Hypercritic., 
that I should fear to send them, but that [etc.]. 1757 Mrs. 
Griffith Lett. Henry «$• Frances (1767) I. 257 My obser- 
vations are mostly an hypercritick upon Lord Orrery. 

B. adj. — next. 

1820 Keats Cap Bells xi, A long hypercritic howl 
Against the vicious manners of the age. 

Hypercritical, a. [f. Hyper-4 + Critical.] 
Of the character of a hypercritic ; extremely or 
unduly critical ; addicted to excessive adverse 
criticism, esp. upon minute or trivial points. 

1605 Camden Perm (1637) 16 The hypercriticall controller 
of Poets, Julius Scanger, doth so severely censure Nations, 
that he seemed Jo sit in the chaire of the scornfull. x6xi 
Coryat Crudities 515, I suppose that some hyper-criticall 
carpers will taxe me of vanity. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 
In trod. 56 , 1 .. hope, that such Hypercritical Readers will 
please to consider [etc.]. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanors 
V ict. 1 . 1. 3 It would have been hypercritical to have ob- 
jected to the shortness of the skirt. 

Hence Hypercri’tically adv., in a hypercritical 
manner. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. Contents at end Zzij b, 
Too^ HipercriticaUy lavishing of their Lashes and En- 
comiums upon Friend and Foe, Indiscriminatively, rather 
than impartially. _ 1867 Studbs Led. Med. 4 Mod. Hist . 
(x886) 13 God forbid that we should speak contemptuously 
or hypercritically of any honest worker. 

Hypercriticism (-krrtisiz’m). [f. Hyper- 4 
+ Criticism.] Excessive criticism ; criticism that 
is unduly severe or minute. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4) App., Hypercriticism, an over exact 
or curious Judgment or Censure passed upon the works of 
any one. 1824 Editu Rev. XL. 337 The details of an ob- 
noxious hypercriticism. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 43, 1 
clean beautifully when you do not dishearten me with hyper- 
criticism. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociot. Notes 414 Even 
were these hyper-criticisms, it might he said that they are 
rightly to be made on a passage which is considered a 
model of style. 

Hypercri-fcicize, v. [f. Hyper- 4 + Criti- 
cize.] Irons. To crilicize excessively or unduly, 
b. intr. To be hypercritical. 

18x2 Religionism 55 What ! hypercriticise the dead ! for 
shame I 1835 Eraser's Mag, XII. 688 Those who hyper- 
criticised on the awkward terminations of some of his plots. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Sfutks. Char. xvi. 406, 1 have no de- 
sire to hypercriticise, or to see more in our poet than he 
himself intended. ‘ 

Hyperdete*rminant, sb. and a. Math. [See 
Hyper- 3.] a, sb. A determinant of operative 
symbols ; a symbolic expression for an invariant 
or covariant : invented by Cayley, b. adj. Of the 
nature of a hyperdeterminant. 


1845 Cayley in Canib. Math. Jrnl. IV. X95 The func- 
tion u whose properties we proceed to investigate may be 
conveniently named a 1 Hyperdeterminant \ a 1846 — in 
Camb. <5- Dublin Math. Jrnl. I. 104 The question maybe 
proposed * To find all the derivatives of any number of func- 
tions, which have the property of preserving their form un- 
altered after any linear transformations of the variables '. . . 
I give the name of Hyperdeterminant Derivative, or simply 
of Hyperdeterminant, to those derivatives which have the 
property just enunciated. 1895 Elliott A Igebra Quantics 
161 Hyperdeterminants form a complete system of co- 
variants. Ibid. 1 The hyperdeterminant symbols. 

Hyperdiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-ditone Mils . ; see Hyper- 2. 

Hyper disyllable (-daisrlab’l). [ad. late Gr. 
vTrcp5i(TvK\a0os ; see Disyllable.] A word of 
more than two syllables. Also attrib . or adj. Of 
more than two syllables. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hyperdissyllable. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., HyPerdisy liable. 1843 T. K. Arnold Latin 
Prose Comp. it. 13 Esse in compound infinitives very fre- 
quently precedes a hyperdissyllable participle. 1895 J. P. 
Postcate in Class. Rev. IX. 77 Hyperdi syllables at the end 
of the pentameter are ten times as rare as in the second 
book [of Tibullus]. 

Hyper dorian, Anc. A/us. : see Hyper- 2. 

II Hyperdulia (hsipsidttlsi’a). Also 5 -doulia, 
7 (anglicized) hyperduly. [a. med.L. hyper - 
dulia; see HYPER-4 andDuLTA. Cf. ¥. hype rdu lie.’] 
The superior Dulia or veneration paid by Roman 
Catholics to the Virgin Mary. Hence Hyper- 
dtrlic, Hyper-dulical adjs. } of the nature of 
hyperdulia. 

X530 Tindale Ausw. More (1850) 57 As for hvperdoulia, 
I would fain wete where he readeth of it in all the scrip- 
ture. 162s Ussher Artsw. yesuil 429 From whom our 
Romanists did first learne their Hyperdulia, or that tran- 
scendent kinde of seruice, wherewith they worship the Virgin 
Man’. 1664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery 11. 11. § 6 Be 
careful that if dulia only be due that your worship be not 
hyperduiical. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endorxxx. 352 Devo- 
tion, .whether Duly or Hyperduly. 1846 G. S. Faber 
Lett. Tractar. Secess. Popery 91 The worship.. of the 
Virgin Mary . .the Papists distinguish by the name of Hyper- 
dulia. Ibid. 101 note , The Hyperdulic Adoration of Mary. 
1865 Union Rev. III. 404 The hyperdulia and dulia due 
respectively to our Blessed Lady and the Saints. 

Hyperelliptic, -geometric, -al, Math . : see 
Hyper- 3. 

Hyperhexapod (-he'ksappd). Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Hyperhexapocta sb. pi.; seeHYPER- 1 and Hexa- 
pod.] An animal of the division Ifypcrh ex a poda 
of arthropods, having more than six legs ; com- 
prising the classes Crustacea, Arachnida, and 
Myriapoda. So Hyperhcxapoaous (-heksie'- 
pjdos) a., belonging to the Hypcrhcxapoda ; having 
more than six legs. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hyperhexapodous. 

II Hypericum (hoipe-rikem, etymologically 
hiparai’knm). Also 5-8 -on. [L. hyperlcum, 
hypericon, a Gr. vuipunov (InlpiKov), f. imtp over + 
tpfiicr] heath. Cf. F. hypericon.'] 

1 . Bot. A large genus of plants (herbs or shrubs), 
of very wide distribution, the type of the N.O. 
Hypericacex, having pentamerous yellow flowers, 
stamens arranged in from 3 to 5 clusters, and leaves 
usually marked with pellucid dots (specially con- 
spicuous in the common species H. perforatum) ; 
commonly known as St. John’s-worts. 

153S Turner Libellus , Hypericon , . . uulgus appellat Saynt 
Iohns gyrs. 1578 Lyte Dodoensi. xliii. 64 S. Johns worteis 
called in Greeke vntpiKov : in Latine and in Shoppes Hyperi- 
cum, and of some Perforata. _ 1646 Sib 7 ’. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 41 That any vertue there is in Hipericon to make good 
the name of fuga Demonic, .it is not easie to beleeve. 1741 
Compl, Fam.-Pieee it. iii. 386 Other . . Shrubs . . now in 
Flower, . . Canary Hypericum, .. shrubby stinking Hyperi- 
cum. 1784 Cowfer Task vi. 1 65 _ Hypericum ali bloom, 
so thick a swarm Of flow'rs, like flies clothing her slender 
rods, that scarce a leaf appears. 1842 G. Turnbull in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 10. 7 'Wild geraniums, hyperi- 
cums, and willow-herbs. 

+ 2 . Pharm . (in form hypericon). A drug 
prepared from a plant of this genus. Also oil (of) 
hypericon . Obs. 

* 47 * Ripley Comp. Alch. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 113 Use 
Hipericon Perforate with milke of Tithimall. 1543 Traheron 
Vigo's Chirurg. 04/x Oyle of hypericon. 1691 J. Wilson 
Belphegor v. ii, I'll have ye burnt in effigy, with brimstone, 
galbanum, aristolochia, hypericon. 

II Hyperinosis (hohporinpu-sis). Path. ff. 
Hyper- j + Gr. is, iv-Ss fibre + -osis. Cf. F. hy- 
perlnose .] A diseased state of the blood in which 
it contains an excessive amount of fibrin : opp. to 
Hypinosis. 

184s G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. CJum. I. 2S0 The blood 
exhibits the characters of hyperinosis, for the quantity of 
fibrin is in one instance twice, and in the other thrice the 
normal amount. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 290 
Measures to favor hyperinosis and the coagulation of tne 
blood in the aneurismal sac. 

Hence Kyperixxo Bed., Eypexiaotic (idjs., af- 
fected with hyperinosis ; having excess of fibrin. 

Todd Cycl. Anat. IV.113/2 Hyperinotic blood. 1877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1 . 54 The blood is hyperinotic, 
containing excess of fibrin and coagulating firmly. 1878 
A. M. Hamilton Nerv . Dis. 141 Attended by a hyperinosed 
condition of the blood. 


HYPERMETROPIC. 

Hyperionian, Anc. Afus . see Hyper- 2. 
Hyperite (hai-psreit). Alin. Also hypeiyte 
[? short for hypersthenic r.] A name for various 
rocks allied to Diabase and to Diorite ; sometimes 
= Hypersthenite. 

1862 Dana Man. Gcol. it. 78 Hyperite— Granite like r 
texture . . consisting of cleavable labradorite . . and 
thene. 1868— Min. (ed. 5) 210 Hypersthene. . is often aicci- 
ated with labradorite, constituting a dark-colored, granite 
like rock, called HyPeryte. Ibid. 343 If the hombkndic 
constituent [of Labradorite! is a dark lamellar variety of 
either hornblende or pyroxene, or the species hyperstW 
the rock is called hyperyle (or nypersthenyte). ^ 

Hypeijacobian, Afalh.-. see Hyper. 3. 
f Hype-rlogiBm. Obs. rare [f. Hyper- 4 * 
Gr. A07 icrfi-os reckoning: formed after Hyfoio- 
gism.] (See quot.) 

1656 tr. Hobbes' Eletn. Philos . (1839) 147 When the pro- 
portion of the' first antecedent to the first consequent is 
greater than that of the second antecedent to the second 
consequent, the four magnitudes, which are so to one 
another, may be called hyperlogism. 

Hyperlydian, Anc. Aius . : see Hyper- 2. 
Hypermetamorphosis (hakpaiimetam/i. 
fdsis). Entom. [f. Hyper- 5 + Metamobphosis.] 
An extreme form of metamorphosis occuning in 
certain insects (esp. in beetles of the family Mb 
loidx), in which the animal passes throogh two or 
more different larval stages. So Hyperaeta- 
moipMsm, the character of Tmdtrgohig hyyti- 
metamorphosis ; HypermetamoTphic, »mor* 
pho'ticfl^J., characterized by hypermetamorphism. 

1875 W. Houghton Sh. Brit. Ins. 155 Hypermetamcr- 
phosis of the larva, as in the Meloidffi. 1875 Darwin Anim. 

PI. xxvii. (ed. 2) II. 363 Certain beetles .. undergo what 
has been called a hyper-m e tarn orphosis— that is, they pass 
through an early stage wholly different from the ordinary 
grub-like larva. 1881 R. McLachlaniii Eucycl. Brit.WW. 
147/1 1 Hypermetamorphism ' . . in which the larva at one 
period of its life assumes a very different form and habit 
from those of another period. Ibid. 149/1 The extraordinary 
genus Sitaris (equally hypermetamorphotic), a parasite m 
bees’ nests. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Lift 50S 
In a few instances {Maniispa among Neuroptera, Mtuidx 
among Coleoptera) there is a hyper-metamorphosis. The erst 
larva is Campodeiform, the second more or less erucifonn. 

Hypermeter (haipsumftsi). [ a ch Gr. wp- 
fifrp-os, -ov f beyond measure, beyond metre, f. 
pirpov measure. In mod.F. hypermitre . ] 

1 . Pros. A hypermetric verse. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hypermeter, a verse having a re- 
dundant syllable, or one syllable above measure ; called nj 
some a feminine Verse. , 

2 . ( humorous nonce-use . ) A person above me 
ordinary stature. 

. 17-3 Addison Guardian No. r 3_When a mun-^ 


Gr. 


beyond six foot, he is an hypermeter, and may 
into the tall club. rf 

Hypermetric (haiporme-trik), <r. L*» T 
vnipuirp-o r (see prec.) + -ic; cf. ficrpucos mew .j 

1 . Pros. Of a ‘verse’ or line: Having one or 

more syllables beyond those normal to the me ^ re^ 
having a redundant syllable or syllables. 5 
said of the redundant syllable. . ' gg 

1865 Athenaeum No. 1975* 3° 2 /3 Hypf- rr ? et r. ic 1?- 

Pall Mall G. 29 Aug. 3/2 ‘ While heav n is silver oer fcun„ 
and underfoot for example, is hypennetrKL , . 

2 . gen. Beyond measure, excessive, immoderate. 

1854 Lady Lytton Behind the Scenes It. vui. 34 

sublimated hypermetric impudence. , 

Hypermetrical, a. Pros, [fi as prec. * 

1751 Johnson Rambler No, ( 88 j r ^ ‘ 
’ * tried 


_ lllivw- " n 

uses . . the hypermetrical or redundant line of elcien 


bles. * '1871 Pitblic Sch. LaTCram. ^ 

verses were introduced by Ennius, prooaDiy -• ,e. ir( . 

misapprehending Homer. 1886 J. B. "Mayor. 

vi. 98 Verses with hypermetrical syllables- , r -j 

Sypermetrope (boipoime’tmup)-^; l® 0 , 

f. Gr. vnep/ierp-os beyond measure + ^ 

A person affected with hypermetropia. ^ 

1864 tr. Donders' Accom. 4- h' efr* Eye fooHyP ^ 

..lose for a time their asthenopia. X87S Hifficulty 

Eye 345 The hypermetropes have jL htdt more 
in seeing at all ranges. 1893 Brit. Rita. J 4 
732 The eye-strain necessary- in Jiypermetrop 
to focus a clear image on the retina- _ 

II Hypermetropia (hoi.patmftm'; 

Alsoin anglicized form hype rroetr °P y u ‘ ‘ 


[mod.L., f. as prec. + -ia -1A 3 -] An 

” ' t flattened form of th' 6 ?. 


affectio" of- 
he eye-- 
behinu- 


the eye, usually due to a .. 

ball, in which the focus of parallel rays ' _ 
instead of on the retina ; 1 long-sighto ™ or 

1858 Darwin Anim. < 5 * A/. xil.-.H. 8 1 IT : s 100 flat 
morbidly long sight : in this affection, the on. ■ j 300 
from front to back. 1878 T. Bryant Prut.^V 
This anomaly is known as hypermetrop opposite 

1880 Le Conte Sight 51 Hypermctropy is 
of Myopy. . ... rf as + 

Hypermetropic (rf h L e rroetropia; 

-ic.] i’ertaining to or affected uith )P 
‘long-sighted 4 . _ — Tbe 

2864 tr. Bonders' Accom. 4 - - R efr. V cr>’ dose to 

pound h>Tiermetropic astigmatism fiiMycnneU 0 ? 1 ^ 

the simple. 1870 Pall Mall G. 2 3 :Feb.3/3 «>^ iouS that 
subjects are not, except in. < extrcm *R^ q Lowe 
they see differently from others.. *870. 

The other [eye] was hypermetropic. . 
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Hypermixolydian, A tic. Mas . : see Hyper- 2. 
+ Hyperocha-lity. Ohs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
vtrepox-os eminent, distinguished + -AT. + -ity.] 
Eminence, distinguished position. 

1637 BastwiCK Litany i. 21, I will.. so plauge the Metros 
policallity of Yorke and Canterbury, and the hyperocality of 
all the other Prelats, as I will neuer leaue them. 

II Hyperoodon (hsipordu-^dpn). Zool. [mod.L. 
(1803), f. Gr. vircpQ-os that is above, superior, or 
vircpcv-rj palate f 65 ous, 65 op( t- tooth.] A genus of 
Cetacea, containing the bottle-nosed whales. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 274/1 (Whales) The Hypero- 
odons, which only have a few teeth. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc., 
Organ . Nat. I. 278 The great bottle-nose or hyperoodon. 
1876 tr. Beneden's Anirn. Parasites 15s Among these 
skeletons there were several hyperoodons and other cetacea. 

II Hyperopia (-ff»-pia). Path. [f. Hvpeii- 5 + 
Gr. atp, uuT-a eye + -ia -ia'.] = Hypermetrofia. 
So Hyperopic (:p - pik) a. - Hypermetropic. 

1884 H. E. Mitchell in N. York Med. Jml. 2 7 Dec. 720 
The hyperopic or myopic astigmatism. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hyperopia. 1889 Brit. Med. Jml. 28 Sept. 702/2 The hy- 
peropic eye. 

|| Hyperostosis (habpar^stJu’sis). Path, and 
Physiol. PI. -oses. [f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. horkov, 
octto- bone.; see -0318.] An overgrowth or in- 
crease of bony tissue ; hypertrophy of bone ; an 
outgrowth of bone from a bone ; exostosis. 

*835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 745/2 Cases of hyperostosis in 
which there is a uniform deposit of bone. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. I. 395 Hyperostosis of the bony meatus. 1897 
Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 1x7 When the hyperostoses are 
large they remain in a modified form. 

Hence Hyperostotic (-p’tik) a., affected with 
hyperostosis. 

1867 J. B. Davis Thes. Craniorum 127 This . . skull is 
heavy and hyperostotic, and connected with this state there 
is a premature closure of the sutures. 

Hyper oxidation (-pksid^-Jbn). [f. Hyper- 4 
+ Oxidation.] Excessive oxidation. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 264 Due to hyperoxyda- 
tion of the blood. 

Hyp er oxide (-p-ksaid), si. Chem. [f. Hyper- 7 
+ Oxide.] = Peroxide. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hyperoxydutn , term employed 
by Berzelius. . : a hyperoxide. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Tele- 
phone 38 Hyperoxide of lead, .may be used, 
f Hypero’xido, a. Obs. [a. F. hyperoxyde , 
irreg. f. Gr. vnkpo£ v-s exceeding sharp.] Extremely 
sharp (in form, taste, etc.) ; very acute or acid. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 209 Hyper-oxide 
([Fr.] hyper-oxyde) ; that is to say, uncommonly acute, as 
in the variety of calcareous-spar, which consists of two 
rhomboids, of which the one is acute and inverted, and 
the other much more acute. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
HyPeroxys,.. superacute ; superacid: hyperoxide. 

Hyperoxygenate (-p-ksidsen^t), v. [f. Hy- 
per- 4 + Oxygenate.] trans. To impregnate or 
combine with an excess of oxygen ; to supersaturate 
with oxygen. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1793 Beddoes Calculus 223 By surcharging the blood with 
oxygene, by hyper-oxygenating it, if I may use the expres- 
sion. Ibid. 264 An hyper-oxygenated atmosphere. 1803 
Ann. Rev. I. 377/1 All those alkaline and earthy salts, .are 
shown ..to be hyperoxygenated muriates. 1855 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hyperoxygenatus , . .hyperoxygenated. 

b. ( humorous nonce-use , with allusion to Gr. 
b£vs sharp, acid.) To impart excess of sourness to. 

<■18x1 Southey Let. to J. Murray in Smiles Mem. J. 
Murray (11891) I. 198 An old huckstering grocer . . whose 
natural sourness.. is hyperoxygenated by Methodism. 

So Hyperoxygena’tion, the action of hyper- 
oxygenating or condition of being hyperoxyge- 
nated; Hypero-xyg’enize v. trans. « Hyper- 
oxygenate (chiefly in pa. pple.). 

1793 E. Darwin in Beddoes Lett. 61 Your.. reasonings. . 
indicate .. hyperoxygenation to be the cause of this fatal 
disease [consumption]. 1802 Chenevix in Phil. Trans. 
XCII. 126 Oxygenized and hyperoxygenized muriatic acids. 
x8xx Edin. Rev. XVII. 407 The acid supposed to be hy- 
peroxygenized. _ 1875 H. C. Wood Thtrap. (1879) 27 8 Dr. 
Colton . . maintains the absurdity that nitrous oxide pro- 
duces hyperoxygenation of the blood. 

t Hyperoxymuriate (hahparpksimiua-ri#). 
Chem. Obs . [I. Hyper- 7 + Oxymuriate.] A salt 
of ‘ hyperoxymuriatic * (now called chloric) acid ; 
a chlorate. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. <J- Exp. Philos. I. App. 546 Hyper- 
oxymuriats— by heat converted to muriats. 181a Sir H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. 2z8 From any of the salts called hyper- 
oxymuriates, oxygene is procured by a dull red heat. 100 
grams of the hyperoxymuriate of potassa afford about 114 
cubical inches oxygene gas. 18*3 [see Chlorate]. 185a 
J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 361 Salts . . termed 
chlorates, but formerly byper-oxy-muriates. 

t Hyperoxymuria’tic, a. Chem. Obs. [f. 
as prec. + Oxyjiuriatic.] In H. acid , the old 
name of chloric acid HClOj, as containing a larger 
amount of oxygen than an ‘ oxymuriatic 1 (chlorous) 
acid, HC 10 2 . 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ff Exp. Philos. I. App. 541 The oxy- 
muriatic, the hyperoxymuriatic. .acids. 1807 T. Thomson 
C%* w.(ed. 3) II. 237 Berthollet. .concluded from them, that 
the oxymuriatic acid had been decomposed during the 
process ; that, .another portion combined with an additional 
dose of oxygen, and was converted into hyperoxymuriatic 
acid. 


Hyperparasite (-pre-rasait). Zool.. [f. Hy- 
per- 1 + Parasite.] An animal parasitic upon a 
parasite, as certain insects in the larval state. So 
Hyperparasi*tic a parasitic on or in a parasite ; 
Hyperpa’rasitism, the condition of being hyper- 
parasitic, as exemplified by certain Ichneumonidx 
and Chalcidids , the larvce of which live in the 
bodies of other insect parasites. 

1886 Nature 6 May 16/2 About 25 species of the various 
parasitic and hyper-parasitic groups [of ants]. 
Hyperper (haipaupai). Nurnism. [ad. med.L. 
hyperperum , - pyrurn , ad. Gr. vnkpttvpov, f. vnkp 
Hyper- + nvp fire : applied to gold highly refined 
by fire.] A Byzantine coin; the gold solidus 
(which at the cession of Crete was rather heavier 
than a half-sovereign). Cf. Du Cange Dissert . de 
inf. zev i numismalibus (Rome 1755) 123. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 94 For each carte loade they giue 
two webbes of cotton amounting to the value of half an 
yperpera. 1886 J. Bury in Jml. Hellenic Stud. VII. 3x2 
By this compact Boniface ceded to Venice Crete and the 
sum of 100,000 hyperpers. 

Hyperphoric (haipsifp-rik), a. [f. Hyper- i 
+ Gr. -<popiK- 6 $, f. (pkpav to carry; cf. \>jttp<pkpiiv 
to carry over.] (See quot.) 

X889 Nature 2 x Nov. 49 Changes brought about by the 
introduction of a new, or the removal of an old mineral le.g. 
dolomitization) are treated under the head of hyperphoric 
change. 

Hyperphrygian, Anc. Muss, see Hyper- 2. 
Hyperphysical (haipaifrzikal), a. [f. Hy- 
per- 1 + Physical.] Above or beyond what is 
physical ; supernatural. 

x6oo Dr. Dodypoll 11. iii. in Bullen O. PI. III. 121 Two 
sorts of dreams, One sort whereof are only phisicall, .. The 
other Hiperphisicall. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. xiv. 358 
We don't introduce Hyperphysical Causes to defeat Natural, 
but only unite them, and make them agree. 1820 T. Jef- 
ferson Writ. (1830) IV. 332 Speculations hyperphysical 
and antiphysical. 1843 Mill Logic i.iii. § 4 The existence 
of God, the soul, and other hyperphysical objects. 

Hence HyperphysicaUy adv., in a hyperphy- 
sical manner. 

1842 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid’s Whs. I. 210 note, Both 
the organic motions in the brain .. and the representations 
in the mind itself, hyperphysically determined on occasion 
of those motions. 

Hyperphysics, [f. Hyper- i + Physics.] 
The science or subject of supernatural things. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1878 F. Ferguson Life 
Christ vi % 68 He called upon them to explain physics and 
metaphysics, hyperphysics and hypophysics. 

II Hyperplasia (haipaipl^-zia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. -nXaais formation, f. irXaoauv to 
form. Cf. F. hyperplasie .] A form of hypertrophy 
consisting in abnormal multiplication of the cellular 
elements of a part or organ ; excessive cell-forma- 
tion. 

x86x Bumstead Yen. Dis. (1879) 593 In either case hyper- 
plasia is the morbid process, but in scleroses the newly- 
formed cells persist, .while in gummata they are eliminated. 
1873 T. H. Green lntrod. Pathol. 93 The increased nutritive 
activity of the elements, which leads Jo an increase in their 
size , leads also to an increase in their number , and to the 
formation of a new tissue, which is similar to that from 
which it originated : — this is termed numerical hypertrophy, 
or hyperplasia. 

SoHyperplasm = prec.; Hyperplasic(-plce*zik), 
Hyperplastic adjs., of, pertaining to, or exhibit- 
ing hyperplasia. 

1873 1'. H. Grf.en lntrod. Pathol. 149 The new formation 
of lymphatic tissue is in the first place hyperplastic . . sub- 
sequently, however, it may become heteroplastic. Ibid. 258 
As the fever subsides, the hypermmia diminishes, the hyper- 
plastic process ceases. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 48 Epi- 
thelial hyperplasm, with epidermoid transformation. x885 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyperplasie. 

Hyperspherical, Math . : see Hyper- 3. 
Hypersthene (hai’pajsjifn). Min. Also hy- 
perstene. [ad. F. hypersthie (named by Haiiy in 
1803), f. Htper- 44-Gr. aQkvo’i strength; from its 
superior hardness as compared with hornblende, 
with which it was formerly confounded. The 
Eng. form is assimilated to the Greek.] A silicate 
of iron and magnesium, of the pyroxene group, 
a greenish-black or greenish-grey mineral, closely 
allied to hornblende, often exhibiting a peculiar 
metalloidal lustre. 

x8©8 T. Allan List Min. 37 Hjperstene. x8*x R. Jame- 
son Man. Min. 132 Prismatoidal Schieler-Spar, or Hypers- 
thene. X849 Dana Geol. xvii. (1850) 632 The pearly crystal- 
lization of the light grayish-green hypersthene. 1862 Ansted 
Channel 1 st. u. x. (ed.. 2) 259 Varieties of hornblende and 
hypersthene, with chlorites, serpentines and mica, all abound. 

b. attrib. Hypersthene rock'. = Hypersthenite. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 412/1 Dr. McCulloch, .first noticed 
Hypersthene rocks in Skye and Ardnamurchan. 1869 Con- 
temp. Rev. XI. 366 The hypersthene mountains are painted 
in their real blackness. x886 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 4/2 The 
CuchulHns are quite unlike any' other mountain group, .the 
coal-black * hypersthene ’ rocks of which they are composed 
being only found in that district. * 

Hence Hypersthenic (h3ip3Js)>e*nik) a. 1 , related 
to or containing hypersthene. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 412/1 A dyke of Hypersthenic trap 
was noticed in Radnorshire. Ibid., Hypersthenic stenite. 
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1862 Ansted Channel^ 1 st. ir. x. (ed. 2) 259 Most of the 
veins are filled up with hypersthenic rocks, 1876 Pace 
Adv. Text-bk. Geol. yu. 127 The term hypersthenic granite 
is applied to an admixture of quartz and hypersthene, with 
scattered flakes of mica. 

II Hypersthenia (haipsisj’fnia). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. oOlv or strength.] Extreme 
or morbid excitement of the vital powers; the 
opposite of asthenia. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Hence Hypersthe-nlo a.-, relating to, charac- 
terized by, or producing hypersthenia. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hyperstlxenite (h3ipajsJ>f‘n3it). Min. [f. 
Hypersthene + -iteJ A dark granite-like aggre- 
gate of hypersthene and labradorite; also called 
Hyperite and Norite. 

.1849 Murchison Siluria App. C. 537 1 Greenstones’, .are 
different varieties of hypersthenite and gabbro. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks xiii. 249 The hypersthenites, or those rocks 
which, consist of rhombic pyroxene in conjunction with 
triclinic felspar. 

Hyperthesis (haip5u)j/sis). [a. Gr. vnkpdtais 
transposition, f. inrtp Hyper- + Biots placing.] 
Transposition, metathesis. 

a. Anc. Pros. In a logaoedic series, the substitu- 
tion, for a particular foot in one line, strophe, etc., 
of another foot in a corresponding line, strophe, 
etc., involving interchange or reversal of the quan- 
tities ; e. g. the substitution of an iamb (w -) for a 
trochee (- J) or vice versa. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

b. Philol. Transposition or metathesis of a letter 
from a particular syllabic to the preceding or 
following syllable, as in Gr. pkhaiva for *p(\aiia. 

2882 in Ogilvie. 

Hyperthetic (haip3i]ie*tik), a. [ad. Gr. inr<p- 
OeTi/cfc superlative.] Pertaining to or exhibiting 
hyperthesis. 

t Hyperthe’tical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Superlative. 

c 16x1 Chapman Iliad xv. Comm. (R.), These hyperthetical 
or superlative sort of expressions and illustrations. 

Hypertrophic (hsipartrp-fik), a. [f. Hyper- 
troph-y + -IC.J Of the nature of, affected with, or 
producing hypertrophy. (Also^-.) 

1832 Coleridge in Black r.v. Mag. XXXI. 956 The follow- 
ing Out-slough, or hypertrophic Stanza. 1839-47 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. III. 719/2 The anatomical characters of a 
hypertrophic brain. 1856 W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens 41 
Their hypertrophic or abnormal condition. 

b. Gram. Characterized by excess of expression. 
1874 T. H. Key Lang. 271 In the Old German we find an 
abundant crop of hypertrophic comparatives from preposi- 
tions. 

So Hypertro pbical, a. (Craig 1847). 
Hypertrophied (haipautr^fid), a. [f. Hyper- 
trophy sb. or v. + -ed.] Affected with hypertrophy ; 
enlarged by excessive growth. 

1835- 6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 240/2 This cellular substance 
seemed to be hypertrophied. 1857 Berkeley Crpptog. 
Bot. § 603. 532 The marginal sori being seated on the hyper- 
trophied teeth. 1873 T. H. Green lntrod. Pathol. 92 The 
kidney, .may become hypertrophied, owing to the loss or in- 
capacity of its fellow. 

b. jig. Overgrown, excessive. 

1879 Romanes in 19 th Cent. Sept. 414 Such hyper- 
trophied conservatism as this ought not to be allowed to 
obstruct progress. 1881 — in Nature XXIII. 285 It is hard 
to be patient with such hypertrophied absurdity. 

Hypertrophous (haipoutrtffas), a. [f. stem 
of Hypertroph-y -t- -ous.] Characterized by or 
affected with hypertrophy. 

1836- 9 Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 826/2 The hypertrophous 
condition. 1876 G. \V. Balfour Dis. Heart ji. 60 The 
greatly dilated and hypertrophous left ventricle sends for- 
ward a wave of blood. 


Hypertrophy (hoipo-jtr^fi), sb. [ad. mod.L. 
hypertrophia , f. Gr. vntp (see Hyper- 5) + -spofia, 
rptxfrq nourishment : cf. Atrophy.] Physiol, and 
Path. Enlargement of a part or organ of an animal 
or plant, produced by excessive nutrition ; excessive 
growth or development. The opposite of Atrophy. 

1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis . Chest (ed. 4) 657 Hyper- 
trophy or dilatation of the heart. 1844 BlacJnv, Mag. JL.VI. 
21 We question., whether this hypertrophy of fruit or vege- 
tables improves their flavour. 1866-80 A. Flint Princ. 
hied. (ed. 5) 41 The term hypertrophy is applied to enlarge- 
ment of a part from an increase of its normal constituents, 
the structure and arrangement remaining essentially un- 
altered. i88x Encycl. Brit. XII. 597/? In many^ ca<-es 
hypertrophy cannot be regarded as a_ deviation from health, 
but rather on the contrary as indicative of a high degree o: 
nutrition and physical power. 1884 Bower & Scott sse 
Bary's Phaner. 492 Accumulations of P : \ rcnc 1 “Y rnat ° _ 

.. constituting as it were local hypertrophies of the metJu 1 ry 
rays. 

b. fig. Overgrowth. 

1856 Cham!,. Jml. VI. .3. That fh.TnH 

archism which grew up under I^uis X I .an . 

destroyed his dynasty. .883 Century Ae/. >!> ,.?/« 

Nights of financial hypertrophy. r WT»rn»*i «*■•»! 

HyjeTtrophy,-’- [f- prcc.sb^ cf Atrophy -. ] 
I. tfans. To affect with hypertrophy. 

18.6 P. M. Latham Lett. CUn Jftd. .ed, a row. 3U (The 
heart] il sooner hypertrophied, sooner attenuated. 1885 
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VV. K. Parker Mammal* Desc . iv. ioi The simple forms of 
its facial bones, not hypertrophied to make room for the teeth. 
2 . intr. To undergo hypertrophy. 

>883 tr. Ziegler's Pathol. A rial. i. § 72 (Cent.) When 
a tissue manifests an abnormal tendency to overgrowth, it 
is said to hypertrophy. 

Hypethral, var. of Hyp;ethral. 

|i Hyplia (hai'fa). JBot. PI. hyphffi (-ft) • 
[raod.L. (C. L. Willdenow,i8io), ad. Gr. v<pi} web.] 
The structural element of the thallome of Fungi, 
consisting of longslenderbranched filaments, usually 
having transverse septa, and together constituting 
the mycelium . 

3866 in Treat. . Bet. 1874 Cooke Fungi 14 In Chionyphe 
Carteri the threads grow over the cysts exactly as. the 
hypha of lichens is represen ted as growing over the gonidin. 
1875 [see Hyphal]. 1897 Willis Floiuer. PL I. 23 In most 
of our forest trees and in many other plants, the root-hairs 
are replaced by a fungus whose hyphae absorb the products 
of decay in organic matter, .in the same way. 

II Hyphasmia, -emia (hif-, haiff-mia). Path. 
[f. Gr. {up- — tra\i under + aTfia blood ; cf. Gr. 
vcpatfios blood-shot. In mod.F, hyphlmieS\ . a. 
Deficiency of blood, b. Extravasation of blood. 
3886 in Syd. Soc. Lex • 

II Hypluene, -ene (haifrnf). Bot. [mod.L. 
(1801) arbitrarily f. Gr. ii<palv-eiv to ■weave.] A 
genns of palms with branching stems, found in 
Arabia, Africa, and Madagascar. One species, 
H. Thebaica, is the Docjt-palm. Also attrib. 

3878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cent . II. viii. 239 Hyphene 
palms. 3B81 Gd. Words Jan. 37 Among other vegetable 
curiosities were the hyphaene— the only branching member 
of the palm family. 

Hyphseresis, -eresis (hi-, haifio-risis). 
Gram. [a. Gr. ixpalpems a taking away from 
under, omission: cf. aflueresisS] The omission of 
a letter or syllable in the body of a word. 

1890 Cent. Diet, s.v., Syllabic hypheresis. 

Hyplial (hai'fal), a. Bot. [f. Hypha + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the hypha of a fungus. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 267 In Usnea barbaia 
the. growth in length and thickness and the internal differ- 
entiation of the tissue depend entirely on the hypha:, and. . 
the gonidia behave like foreign bodies in the hyphal tissue. 
3896 Alldutt Syst. Med. I. 90 The spores and developing 
hypha! filaments become surrounded by dense clusters of 
leucocytes. 

t Hyp hear. Ohs. [a. L. hyphear (Pliny), a. 
Gr. (Arcadian) vtyeap, a kind of mistletoe growing 
on pines or firs.] A kind of mistletoe. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 496 A difference there is in the 
Hyphear and Misselto, on what tree soeuer they are found. 
3613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. i, Whose muting on those 
trees doth make to grow Rots curing hyphear, and the 
misseltoe. 

fHyphege*tic, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. vpyyyriKos 
fitted for guiding (applied to Plato’s expository 
dialogues).] Of guiding or directing nature. * 

3655 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 375/1 Of Platonick 
discourse there are two kinds, Hyphegetick, and Exegetick. 

Hyphen (hoi-fen), sb. [a. late L. hyphen , a. 
late Gr. i] vcpiv, subst. use of adv. v<J>lv together, 
in one, f. v<pl, into under + cV one. 

The hyphen of the Greek grammarians was the sign v, 
placed under a-compound, to indicate that it was not to be 
read as two words : in this sense the word is sometimes used 
technically by Palaeographers.] 

1 . A short dash or line (-) used to connect two 
words together as a compound ; also, to join the 
separated syllables of a word, as at the end of a line ; 
or to divide a word into parts for etymological or 
other purposes. 

[1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 41 He would have 
us to reade these two last words in one, by way of v<bev, 
thus.] c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 23 Hyphen is, 
as it wer, a band uniting whol wordes joined in composition j 
as, a hand-maed [etc.]. 3636 B. Jonson Discern ., Bellum 
Scribent., What a sight it is, to see writers committed to- 
gether by the ears, for ceremonies, syllables, points, colons, 
commas, hyphens.^ and the like ? 3678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
Hyphen . .is used, either when two words are joyned together, 
for the more conciseness of expression, as Self-interest ; or 
when one part of a word concludes the former Line, and the 
one begins the next. 3881 Mason Eng. Gram. § 299 When 
the two elements of the compound are only partially blended, 
a hyphen is put between them. 

t). Applied to the * plus ’ sign ( + ). 

1850 Davbehy Atomic The. iii. (ed. 2) 305 In Berzelius’s 
method.. to express compound salts, the symbols for each 
were brought together by means of an hyphen + . 

2 . trails/, a. A short pause between two syllables 
in speaking. 

3868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 1. 35 Whistles low notes or 
seems to thrum his lute As a mere hyphen 'twixt two 
syllables Of any steadier man. 387s C. King Mountain. 
Sierra Nev. x. 208 With hyphens of silence between each 
two syllables. 

b. A small connecting link. 

3858 G. Duff Pol. Sum. 169 It was a bridge for migra- 
tion*;. It was a hyphen, connecting different races. 18B1 
Daily Tel. 21 June 6/8 AI.de Lesseps, who is the sworn foe 
of all such geographical hyphens [isthmuses]. 

Hyphen (hai'fen), v. [f. prec. sb.] t rates. To 
join by a hyphen ; to write (a compound) with a 
hyphen. 

3814 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXX1V. 306 The 


Englishman imagines all words connected by apposition to 
be hyphened together, and inflects them as a single word. 
3884 Nezv Eng. Diet. Introd. 23 Many specialized com- 
binations. .are often not even hyphened. 1891 S. Mostyn 
Curat ica 128 The Joneses, when their father was induced 
to move from Shepherd’s Bush to Kensington, showed their 
gratitude to their mother by hyphening her name with their 
own.. ‘The Misses Robinson- Jones ’. 1894 Sunday Sch. 
Times (Philad.) 3 Feb,, On the principle that words should 
not be hyphened unless absolutely necessary. 

Hyphenate (harfen^t), v. [f. Hyphen sb. + 
-ate 3.] trans. = Hyphen v. 

x8qz Guardian 14 Sept 1358 We ought to hyphenate 
* noble-simple ’ [Shaks. Cyntb. lit iv. 133]. Cloten is noble 
by rank, but 'simple \ that is, a clown, by nature and habit. 

Hence Hyphenated/^/. a.x also Hyphenation, 
the action of joining by a hyphen. 

3B52 N. ff Q. 1st Ser. V. 124/2 The Germans giving the 
hyphenated title thus. 3886 19th Cent. May 700 Arbitrary 
italicising, meaningless bracketing, and senseless hyphena- 
tion. 1893 E. Coues Exp. Lewis <5* Clark I. 66 In the text 
..the name usually stands Council-bluff, in one hyphenated 
word. 

Hyphenic (hsife-nik), a. [f. as prec. + -2c.] 
Of or pertaining to a hyphen. 

3851 N. <5- Q. 3 st Ser. IV. 204/1 The following I should 
call a hyphenic error. 

Hyphenize (harfenaiz), v. [f. Hyphen sb. + 
-ize.J traits. *» Hyphen v. 

3869 South. Rev. July 59 A flood of absurdities, many 
of which are badly hyphenised elongations of existing 
vocables. 1879 Daily News 20 Nov. 4/6.The reconciliation 
of Austria and Hungary, and the predominance of the latter 
in a hyphenized monarchy. 

Hence Hyphenization, the action of joining or 
writing with a hyphen. 

3851 N. <$• Q. 1st Ser. IV. 204/1 A neglect of mental 
hyphenization often leads to mistake as to an author’s 
meaning. 3894 Sunday Sch. Times (Philad.) 3 Feb., No 
two writers, probably, would agree as to the hyphenization of 
any fifty words taken at random. 

Hypliomycetous (hi:f-, hspfojmaisPtds), a. 
Bot. [f. mod.L. Hyphomycetes (f. Gr. vtprj web + 
fxvKTjTcs fnngi) + -ous.] Of or belonging to the 
Hyphomyeetes , a group of fnngi consisting simply of 
hyphse (Martius Flora Crypt. Erlang. 1S17). 

3887 Garnsey tr. Dt Bary's Fungi 11. v. 372 The Enty- 
lomeae. ; are simple hyphomycetous forms. 

Hypidiomorpiic (hipi-di<?,m/rjfik), a. Min. 
[mod. f. (Rosenbusch) hyp-, Hypo- 4 + Idiomor- 
phic.] Partially or incompletely idiomorphic. 

1888 A. C. Lawson in Arner. Geologist Apr.. 204 The 
order being, first plagioclase in more or Jess idiomorphic 
lath-shaped individuals lying in all positions, then augite 
generally allotriomorphic, sometimes nypidiomorphic. 

Hence Hypidiomo-rphically adv. 

3888 W. S. Bayley in Arner. Naturalist Mar. 209 The 
rock is hypidiomorphically granular. 

Hypinosis (hipinau-sis), Path. [f. Hypo- 4 
+ Gt. is, h'-os tissue -r -osis.] A diseased state of 
the blood in which the quantity of fibrin is below 
the normal ; opp. to hyperinosis. 

3845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anint. Client. I. 296 These 
researches exhibit less of the characters of hypinosis than 
those instituted on the blood at the commencement of con- 
tinued fever. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 704 Hypinosis 
may be a result of haimorrhage. 

Hence Hypino-tic a., pertaining to hypinosis. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypiodic, -iodous, etc. : see Hypo-iodic, etc. 
Hypish, obs. form of Hyppish. 

II Hypnsestliesis (hipnesjw-sis). Path. [f. Gr. 
vttv-os sleep + aioOrjais perception, feeling.] Sleepy 
feeling ; dulled sensibility ; drowsiness. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hence Hypnsesthe*sic a ., affected with hypnajs- 
thesis. 

1889 Lancet 28 Dec. 1331/1 Many of these pathological 
phenomena are simply the hypneesthesic nerves picking up 
the physiological sights, sounds, and sensations. 

Hypnagogic (hipnagp’dgik), a. [ad.F. hypna- 
gogique , f. Gr. vttv-os sleep -f aycoyi? leading, f. 
aytiv to lead.] Properly , Inducing or leading to 
sleep; in quots. =that accompanies falling asleep. 

3886^ Gurney Phantasms of Living 1. 390 The ‘hypna- 
gogic ' hallucination was as truly the projection of the per- 
cipient’s own mind as the dream. . 1895 Q. Rev. July 215 
Hallucinations like the * hypnagogic illusions' with which 
many people are familiar. 

Jl Hy’pnale. Obs. [ad. late L. hypnale (So- 
linus), a. Gr. vrrvaXiij, fern, of virvaXlos sending to 
sleep, f. vttvos sleep.] (See quots.) 

. *398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm.'x. (1495) 763 Ympnalis 
is a manere of adder that sleeth wyth slepe. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 560 The Dipsas killes those whom shee 
stingeth with thirst. The Hypanale with sleep, as befell to 
Cleopatra. _ 1635 Sw ax Spec. M. (1670) 440 Those whom the 
Hypnale stingeth die with sleep. 

Hypnic (hi-pnik), a . rare. [ad. Gr. vnviK-bs, 
f. vitvos sleep.] Of, pertaining.to, or inducing sleep. 

3B86 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnic , having power to produce 
sleep. 

Hypno- (hi-pna), before a vowel hypn-, com- 
bining form of Gr. vttvos sleep. The compounds in 
Greek were not numerous, and all those employed 
in English are new formations, and chiefly patho- 
logical terms. 


HYPNOSIS. 

Hy-pnobate [Gr. -flanjs walker], a sleep-walker 
{Cent. Did.). Hypnocyst (hi-piwsist) Biol, an 
encysted protozoan which remains quiescent and 
does not develop spores. Hypnodylic (-didik) 
a. [Odylic], pertaining to an ‘ odylic force’ p ro ! 
ducing the hypnotic state; so Hypno-dylUm, 
the practice of using this force. Hypnoge-nesis* 
Hypno-geny, induction of the hypnotic state ; so 
Hypnoffene-tic, -ge*nic, Hypno-genous adjs, f 
producing the hypnotic state; rarefy , producin'* 
sleep. Hypnogene-tically adv. t by hypnogenesft 
Hypno -logy [cf. F. hypnologie\, the part of phy- 
siological science which deals with the phenomena 
of sleep ; hence Hypnolo-gic, -leal adjs. f of or per- 
taining to hypnology. Hypnologist, one versed 
in hypnology. Hypnopho'hia, Hypno’plioty 
[Gr. -< popia , f. <p 6 $os fear ; cf. F. hypnophobit ], 
a moTbid dread of falling asleep (Syd. Soc. lex. 
1886); hence Hypnopbo'bic a. (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1855). Hy*pnoscope[Gr.£7/fOTT(5j see - scope], 
an instrument used to ascertain if a person is a hyp- 
notic subject. Hypno ’soplilst, an adept in Hyp- 
no’Bophy [Gr. oo^ia wisdom], knowledge of the 
phenomena of sleep. Hypnosperm, -spore Bct. } 
an oospore or zygospore (in the Algx) which, after 
fertilization, passes through a period of rest before 
germinating ; a resting cell or spore ; so Hypno* 
sporamge, Hy*pnospor*angium Bot., a sporan- 
gium containing hypnospores; HypnospoTic a., 
of the nature of a hypnospore. 

1885 E. R. Lankester in Eiteyel. Brit. XIX. 841/2 The 
sclerotia are similar in nature to the *hypnocy$ts of other 
Protozoa. 3888 Rolleston & Jackson A nun. Lift 258 
The [ Amoeba] when in a state of repose . . forms a spherical 
or oval ball. .. It sometimes occurs in this condition sur- 
rounded by a delicate membrane forming a ‘hypnocyst*. It 
is then 1 resting’, owing to drought or plentiful nutrition. 
1889 Daily News 24 Dec. 2/7 '“Hypnodylic operators are 
bom, not made. Ibid., The phenomena of*hypnodylismin 
actual operation. Ibid., The scope of hypnotism and 
odylism, the aspects of “hypnogenesis, the conditions of 
odylic force. 3887 E. Gurney in Mind Apr. 214 Certain 
recent events, however, have given special importance to 
this topic of trance-induction or ‘ hypnogeny ’, and nave 
raised .. the .question of the efficacy of psychical influence 
as a “hypnogenetic agent. 1888 Science 9 Nov. 222 Physical 

methods [of hypnotization], especially hypnogenetic rones, 
do not exist except as the results of suggestion. 1804 lom. 
Med. Rec. Aug. 360 We call those substances hypnogemc 
which, whenadmmistered.maycausesleep. iZZ jrortn. 
May 737 The so-called ‘hysterogenic’ and hypnogeDic 
pressure points. 1886 F. W. H. Myers in Proc.Soc. rsy r • 
Res. Oct. 127 No attempt.. has been made to correlate tms 
*hypnogenous force or suggestion at a distance with aypno- 
genous agencies employed in the subject’s actual proven • 
Ibid, note, 1 must adopt from the F rench the word hyfttee J 
for the production of hypnotic states. 1886 Sya.Soc.Uy 
* HyPnologic, of or belonging to hypnology’. x ®47 w » 
* Ilypnological. 1860 Nen> Syd. Soc. Yearbk. 203 A , . , 
repeated Mr. Braid’s hypnologicnl experiments, ana tmd 
catalepsy and anaesthesia can be obtained in t | ,eV 5 
cates. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. A fiat. IV. 681/2 An « 
■“hypnologist whom I allowed to try hts art upon th P 
less individual. 1833 Dunglison (Worcester H>P n ^.g 
x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnology , the part of ^ygteae 
treats of the doctrine of sleep. 1855 A 

Lex., * Hypnophobia, term for fear or dread 
a term for Ephialtes, or night-mare ; “hypnophoby. . 
Athenaeum 3 Jan. 21/2 He [Dr. J. Ochorowicz] - 

by hanging a magnetic tube, which he calls a hyT ^ ■ |jj n 

from the index finger, sensations of a P ecu ] ia ^_. r :.; {n ts 
are realized. s88 s Pall Mall G. 27 Feb. 3/2 
have proved that about 30 per cent of manKin ^ 
subjected to mesmeric influences, while on m f 
~:ct. 1888 Sat. RevfS Aug.19 0 

“ tie private dodge I® 1 

smuggling^himself over the frontier c 

" ' r is new, penw^, , , 0 

Ibid., HypnosophysM* 

“acts about deeo as theosop j 

stands to religion. 1889 Bennett & M- 1 

m) then remains dormant througn 

1 resting c 

Hypnoid (lii-pnoid), a. Bot. [<■ 

-OID.] Belonging or akin to the 

1852 Th. Ross Humboldt sTrav. I.xv.4 s “y m osifS. 

rocks are covered with jungermannias ana f # 


hypnoscope has no effect. . ._ dodeeJ5 i 

Every “hypnosophist .. has his own little P m | a * e . n f p Nod, 
smuggling himself over the frontier of the Ian ^ 
Ibid., The term *hypnosophy is new, perhaps, bw 
rather neat and convenient. Ibid., Hypnosopny, 
scientific discussion of the facts about feet. 

stands to religion. 1889 Bennett _& Murray 1 7/ ^ t jj € 
266 It [the zygosperm] then remains dormam the 
winter as a resting cell or “hypnosperm, germinating 


* Hypnone (hi’pno^n). Med. [a. F. 

Gr. um»-or sleep + -one.] A name given to aceto- 
phenone, C5H5.CO.CH3, as a kypnoUc .. t!rB 

1886 Syd, Soc. Lex., Hypnone,. .Duiardm-Bcaum ^ 
for phenyl methyl-ketone or acetophenone. ■ ttjrc of 
very mobile liquid .. obtained 

calcium benzoate and acetate. 1888 Medtc ^ ^ jn0fC 

39 May 547/2 Various other hypno**® h . j 
recently proposed, such as. .hypnone and m > * fa.Q.y 

Hsrpnopllilous (hipnp-filas), a. [ • 
Hypndm + ipihos loving.] (See u } f. 

[I Gr. ,t)P e 


1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. *886 
tiophildus, growing among the mosses. 
— - - * ' Phys. 


Hypnosis (hipno«-sis). f'T- i" , 0 s i eep . 
^vTivaustSy n. of action f. virvo-uv to F u 
Cf. F. hypnose morbid sleep.] -nnroacb 

L « The inducement or the gradual appro 
sleep’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. :S86). . ,-y vp rodo« «! 

1876 HAKUnr Mat. ihd. (ed,6) 765 I< 1 "« n3 ,W) ' P 
hypnosis and contraction of the pupil 1 
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2. Artificially produced sleep : esp. that induced 
by hypnotism ; the hypnotic state. 

1882 Quain's Did. Med. 073 The too ready adoption of 
hypnosis or Braidism may ao harm rather than good. 1892 
Brit. Med. Jrnl. 27 Aug. 459 The stages of hypnosis at- 
tained, varied from a slight decree of drowsiness to deep 
trance. 1893 Pall Mall G. 10 Jan. 2/1 The waking from 
hypnosis occurs through immediate action of the imagina- 
tion, the command to wake up, or through sense [etc.]. 1898 
Times 13 July 4/1 Any suggestion offered to a person during 
hypnosis has an exaggerated effect on his mind. 

Hypnotic (hipnp'tik), a. and sb. [ad. F. hyp- 
notique ( 16 th c. in Pare), ad' late L. hypnoticus , 
a. Or. {nrvtorucfe inclined to sleep, sleepy ; also, 
putting to sleep, narcotic, f. t mvouv to put to sleep. 
In 2, short for neuro-hypnotic : see Hypnotism.] 

A. adj. 1. Inducing sleep ; soporific. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 31 Not neglecting hypnoticke, 
cordial], and deoppilatiue medicines. 1758 J. S. Le Draft’s 
Obsent . S urg. (1771) 300 Hypnotic Draughts constantly 
repeated. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 249^The hydrate 
of chloral is a drug of great value as possessing hypnotic 
qualities without the evils attendant on other drugs of this 
class. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of hypnotism 
or ‘ nervous sleep ’ ; accompanied by hypnotism ; 
producing hypnotism, hypnotizing. 

1843 Braid Netcty/nol. 7 In respect to the Neuro-Hypnotic 
state induced by the method explained in this treatise. 
Ibid. 14 The method I now recommend for inducing the 
hypnotic condition. X847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 696/2 
Some remarkable connection between the state of the eyes 
and condition of the brain and spinal cord, during the 
hypnotic state. 1874 Maudsley Res/ons. in Meat. Dis. vii. 
238 In the hypnotic or so-called mesmeric state. 1884 
E. Gurney in Mind Tan. 115 A gradual and continuous 
decline of hypnotic waking into hypnotic sleep. 1892 19 tk 
Cent . Jan. 24 To this day the.. Fakirs of India throw 
themselves into a state of hypnotic ecstasy. 1898 Times 
13 July 3/6 If they were going to suggest that the will had 
been obtained by hypnotic suggestion. 

3. Susceptible to hypnotism ; hypnotizable, 

i88x Standard 29 Jan., The unfortunate young man was 
..‘hypnotic*. 1892 E. Hart in Brit. Med. Jrnl. 3 Dec. 
1220 The confirmed and trained hypnotic subject is a 
maimed individual in mind and body. 

B. sb. 1. An agent that produces sleep; a 
sedative or soporific drug. 

1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Hypnotic , a 
medicine that causes sleep. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. 
xiv. 489 Hypnoticks are off necessary in this Disease. 1787 
Best Angling (ed. 2) 70 Evident to all who know the nature 
and operation of hypnotics. 1874 Carpenter Ment. P/tys. 
II. xv. (1879) 576 The droning voice of a heavy reader on 
a dull subject, is often a most effectual hypnotic. 1876 
Harley pi at. Med. (ed.6) 344 In moderate doses chloral 
hydrate is a pure hypnotic. 

2. A person under the influence of hypnotism. 

1888 C. L. Norton in N. Amer.Rev. June 705 It is a 
recognized fact that the senses of hypnotics fall completely 
under the control of the hypnotizer. 1893 E. Hart in 
Brit. Med. Jrnl, 11 Feb. 302 The hypnotic under the 
influence of suggestion is capable of becoming a dangerous 
lunatic of a new kind. 

+ Hypnotical (hipnp-tikal), a. Obs. [f. as 

prec. + -al.] = prec. A. I. 

1657 Tomlinson R cnou's Disp . 112 Their similitude to 
Hypnoticall medicaments. 

Hence Hypnotically adv., in a hypnotic manner ; 
by means of hypnotism. 

C1700 D. G. Harangues Quack Doctors 15 It affecteth 
the Cure .. Hypnotically. 1883 19 th Cent. Oct. 708 It 
would be a conceivable hypothesis that the trance con- 
dition is produced hypnotically. 1891 Daily Nesvs 31 Mar. 
5/1 The Hypnotiser. .hypnotically suggested her visions. 

Hypnotism (hi'pmftiz’m). [f. Hypnot-ic + 
-ism. This word is due to Dr. James Braid of 
Manchester, who in 1842 introduced the term 
neuro-hypnotism for ‘the state or condition of 
nervous sleep *, and in 1843 used the shortened form 
hypnotism, when the context made the sense plain.] 
1. The process of hypnotizing, or artificially pro- 
ducing a state in which the subject appears to be 
in a deep sleep, without any power of changing 
his mental or physical condition, except under the 
influence of some external suggestion or direction, 
to which he is involuntarily and unconsciously 
obedient. On recovering from this condition, the 
person has usually no remembrance of what he has 
said or done during the hypnotic state. The term 
is also applied to. the branch of science which deals 
with the production of. this state, and its causes and 
phenomena. See Bbaidism, Mesmerism. 

The usual way of inducing the state consists in causing 
a person to look fixedly, for_ several minutes, with complete 
concentration of the attention, at a bright or conspicuous 
object placed above and in front of the eyes at so short 
a distance that the^ convergence of the optic axes can only 
be accomplished with effort. 

1842 Braid in Trans. Bril. Assoc. (29 June), Practical 
Essay on the Curative Agency of N euro-Hypnot ism. 1843 
— Ncury pnol. T3 By the term ‘Neuro-Hypnotism’ then, 
is to be understood ‘nervous sleep’; and, for the sake of 
brevity, suppressing the prefix ‘ neuro *, by the terms— 
Hypnotic, will be understood * The state or condition of 
nervous sleep*; Hypnotize, ‘To induce nervous sleep*; 
Hypnotized, ‘One who has been put into the state of 
nervous sleep ' : Hypnotism , ‘ Nervous sleep ; Hypnotist , 

* One who practi-es Neuro- Hypnotism 1847-9/ToDDOvA 
Anat. IV. 695/2 Modes of inducing somnambulism .. prac- 


tised under the- designation of hypnotism.- 1852 Braid 
{title) Magic, Witchcraft, Animal Magnetism, Hypnotism 
and Electro Biology (ed. 3). 1883 iyih Cent. Oct. 696 
Under the name of Hypnotism, the subject has after a long 
interval reappeared on the scientific horizon. 1892 Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. 27 Aug. 459 Hypnotism is an agent of great 
value in the treatment of chronic alcoholism. 1893 Pall 
Mall G. 10 Jan. 1/3 Hypnotism is the science which deals 
with the phenomena of a peculiar mental state produced by 
artificial means. *898 Times 14 July 14/3 The habitual use 
of hypnotism on women is greatly injurious, both morally 
and intellectually. 

2. The state thus induced; the hypnotized or 
hypnotic condition. 

1843 [see sense i]. 1847 Nat. Etteycl. I. 760 This induced 
him [Braid] to give another name. Hypnotism, to the state 
in which persons are thus placed. x86o IUustr. Loud. 
News ix Feb. 139/2 Hypnotisme, or nervous sleep, now 
exciting so much attention in the French medical world. 
1862 Lytton Sir. Story II. 2x5 The enchanters and magi- 
cians arrived, .at the faculty of. .inducing fits of hypnotism, 
trance, mania. 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Bond. (ed. 2) 
98 Swedenborg had the power of inducing, in his own case, 
a state clearly the same as what we now call mesmerism or 
hypnotism. 

3. Sleepiness or sleep artificially induced by any 
means; alsoy^. 

1860 I. Taylor SPjr. Heir. Poetry (1873) 27 He has 
fallen into a sort of Biblical hypnotism, or artificial slumber, 
under the influence of which the actual meaning of words 
and phrases fails to rouse attention. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 23, I have given a hypodermic injection of 
a grain of morphia to a man, inducing a degree of hypno- 
tism. 1885 Times 15^ Dec. 9 The country will be the 
gainer by the hypnotism of the one party and the for- 
bearance of the other. 

Hypnotist (hi’pncftist). [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] 
One who studies or practises hypnotism ; a hypno- 
tizes Also at/rib. 

1843 [see Hypnotism 1]. 1884 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. I. 
v. X2 Results which.. indicate a special sympathy or 1 rap- 
port * between a hypnotist or mesmerist and a sensitive 
‘subject*. 1890 Athenaeum 10 May 603/1 The cleverest 
hypnotists have recently told us that they cannot induce 
a victim to commit an act altogether repugnant to his or 
her moral character. 1893 E. Hart in Brit. Med. Jrnl. 
18 Feb. 363 The hypnotist faith-curer of the hospital ward 
and the priestly faith-curer of the grotto are in truth utilising 
the same human elements. 

Hence Hypnoti’stic a., relating to hypnotists or 
hypnotism. 

Hypnotize (hi’pnfftaiz), v. [f. as Hypnot-ic + 
-1ZE: in F. hypnotiser .] irons. To put into a 
hypnotic state ; to place under the influence of 
hypnotism ; to mesmerize. Also to hypnotize into 
(a state or belief). Also absol. 

1843 [see Hypnotism i]. . 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 
703/1 Observations upon individuals hypnotised by Mr. 
Braid. 1880 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 4 Sept. 382 The natuial 
normal state of those who may be readily hypnotised. 
1892 Daily News 17 Dec. 5/5 They hypnotised themselves 
into believing in it. 1892 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 3 Dec. 1219 
Anyone can hypnotise, and every one can hypnotise if he is 
patient enough, _ and either scientifically intelligent or 
ignorantly fanatic. 1896 Voice (N. Y.)6 Feb. 2/4 Houses 
of Representatives have been hypnotized into subserviency. 

Hence Hypnotized ppl.a. ; Hypnotizing* vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. Also Hypnotizable, capable of being 
hypnotized. Hypnotizability (hbpnfftoizabrliti), 
capability of being hypnotized. Hypnotiza'tion, 
the action of hypnotizing, or condition of being 
hypnotized. Hypnotizer, one who hypnotizes. 

1888 Amer. Jrnl. Psychol. May 520 To furnish a criterion 
of the ^hypnotizability of the subject. __ 1885 Eng. Mechanic 
13 Feb. 512 The number of *hypnotisab!e subjects. 1883 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. I. v. 67 After a very short course of 
*hypnotisation. 1892 Spectator 2 Jan. 26/2 Horses are 
very susceptible to hypnotizatiom 1843 ^Hypnotized [see 
Hypnotism i]. 1880 Romanes in 19/A Cent. Sept. 475 
When he clattered his teeth, the hypnotised patient re- 
peated the movement. 1883 Ibid. Oct. 701 The \ subject’ 
mimics or obeys his *hypnottser in a quite mechanical way. 
1889 Athenxum 25 May 661/1 He meets ihe monk Helio- 
bas.. reputed hypnotizer and mesmerist. 1843 Braid 
Neuryptwl. 7 It was alleged that my mode of “hypnotizing 
was no novelty. 1883 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. I. v. 63 The 
hypnotising process may carry a ‘sensitive’ subject in a 
minute, .into hypnotic sleep. 

Hypnotoid (hi pnfftoid), a. [f. Hypnot-ic + 
-OID.] Like or resembling the hypnotic state. 

1887 E. Gurney in Proc. Amer. Soc. Psych. Res. Dec. 
201 This young lady had a wonderful hypnotoid sensitive- 
ness, by which she was sometimes able to make unconscious 
estimates. 

II Hypnum (hi’pnrfin). Bet. PI. hypnums, 
hypna. [mod.L., ad. Gr. vr rvov (Theophr.) * moss 
growing on trees ’.] A large genus of pleurocarpous 
mosses; feather-moss. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp. s.v., The branches of the 
Hypnums are usually spread about upon the ground, and 
are perennial. Ibid., 'Ihe family of the Hypna is very 
numerous. 1837 Johnston in Proc. Berio. Nat . Club 1. 
No. 5. 155 Amongst hypna in spongy places. 1857 Thoreau 
Autumn (1894) X38 One whole side, the upper, was covered 
with green hypnum. 

Hypo (bi*p 0 )> sbJ ? Obs. Also S hippo, hyppo, 

9 pi. (rare) hypos. [Abbreviation of Hypochon- 
dria : cf. Hyp.] Morbid depression of spirits. 

1711 MAND£VlLF.(/frfr) A Treatise of the Hypochondriack 
and Hysterick Passion vulgarly call’d the Hypo in Men 
and Vapours in Women. 1725 Bailey Eraivu Colloq. 163 
When he’s neither in a Passion, nor in the Hippo, nor in 


Liquor. X738 [see Hvr]. X756-66 Amory J. Buncte (1770) 
III. 157 A chronic hyppo. 1851 H, Melville Whale i. 1 
When my hypos get the upper hand of me. 1869 Mrs. 
Stowe Old town F. 333 Alleging as a reason that ‘ 't would 
bring on her hypos’. 

. Hypo (hai’ptf), sb.- Phologr. [Abbreviation of 
Hyposulphite.] The salt formerly called hypo- 
sulphite, now thiosulphate, of soda, used for fixing 
photographic pictures. Also at l rib. 

x86i Phologr. NnvsAlm. in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) 1. 155/1 A 
little will be lost in the hypo fixing bath. Ibid. 155/2 The 
proof assumes a disagreeable red hue after it is fixed with 
the hypo. 1889 Anthony's Phologr, Bull. II. 76 Hypo is 
cheap, and cap be bought at nearly every drug store. I ltd. 
27.4 /t he action of restrainers and retarders, of hypo- 
eliminators. 


Hypo- (hip/?, haip/i), before vowels also hyp-, 
prejix , repr. Gr. vtto-, vit- (f. vtt6 prep, and adv. 
‘under * = L. sub), largely employed in Gteek in the 
formation of verbs, adjectives, and substantives. 

With verbs, and their derivatives, virc- had the senses 
| under, beneath, down, from below; underhand, secretly; 
in a subordinate degree, slightly*. With adjectives and 
substantives, vno- had the local sense * beneath, under’ in 
a prepositional relation to the substantive implied in the 
radical part, or the sense ‘in a lower relation, in a lower 
degree, slightly, somewhat, a little * in an adverbial relation. 
Few Greek words containing the prefix came down through 
late L. and Fr. into English; the only ones of ME. age 
being the ecclesiastical words hypocrite and hypocrisy , 
found soon after 1200 (the derivatives, hYpocriiic, -at, etc. 
are later, of :6th c.). A few technical words, e. g. hy/osatca , 
hypostasis , occur (though hardly as Eng.) in end of 14th c. ; 
a considerable number, including hypochonder , - chondria , 
hypostatic , hypotenuse , hypothec , hypothesis , hypotrache- 
lium, hypotypods, appear in 16th c., and others, as hy/ocaust, 
hypogaster, .gas/ riant, hypogxal, in 17th c. But the great 
majority of the hypo - formations belong to the vocabulary 
of modern science, and have no actual Greek prototypes 
but are formed (usually) on Greek elements, and more or 
less in accordance with Greek principles of word-formation. 
Hypo- has not, like hyper-, become a living element, capable 
of being prefixed at will to words of any origin. 

The first vowel in Gr. vno-, L. hypo-, is short, and all the 
early words in English were introduced with the y short, 
as in hypocrite, hypocrisy , etc. The^- is marked as short in 
all compounds with hypo- in Pronouncing Dictionaries down 
to the middle of the xoth c. Some later Dictionaries, whi'e 
retaining short y under stress, primary or secondary, as in 
hypocaust, hypothetic , make it long (ai) in unaccented 
syllables, as xn/ypothesis, hypotenuse. But the latertendency 
in the South of England has been to treaty in all positions 
except before two consonants as (ai), and, against etymology 
and history, to say hyposulphate, hypostatical , etc. 


I. 1. In words from Greek ; the most important 
of these are hypochondria , hypocrisy , hypocrite , hy- 
potenuse, hypothec, hypothesis , and their derivatives. 

2. In modern formations, with sense ‘ under, be- 
neath, below \ of relative position ; sometimes anti- 
thetical to terms in Epi- or Hyper-. In one stt 
(n), hypo- has a prepositional relation governing the 
sb. occurring or implied in the following element, 
as in hypobasal, Hypobranchial, Hypodermic, 
Hypoglossal ; in another (/>), hypo - qualifies the 
second element adverbially or attributively, signi- 
fying that this is itself the nether or lower of two 
(or more), as in Hypoblast, hypomcre, hypozoa 
(animals low in the scale). 

3. A/us. a. Prefixed to the names of musical 
inodes in hypo/voliau, - dorian , • Ionian , - lydian , 

- tnixolydian , - Phrygian , to denote either (a) the 
grave modes in Ancient Greek music, beginning at a 
definite interval below the ordinary JEolian, Dorian, 
etc. or ( b ) the ‘plagal* modes in mediaeval music, 
each of which has a compass a fourth below that 
of the corresponding ‘ authentic * mode. b. Also 
formerly in names of intervals measured down- 
wards, as hypodiapason, - diapente , - diatessaron , 
•ditone (see Diapason, etc.). (Cf. Hyper- 2 .) 

*597 M OR ley Introd. Mas. 98 If the leading part were 
highest, then would they call it [a Fuge] in hypodiate scaron, 
which is the fourth beneath. 1651 J. F(reake 1 A grip pa's 
Occ. Philos. 260 Clio with the Moon move after the Hypo- 
dorian manner. Ibid. 261 Urania also doth the eight 
create And musick Hypo-Lydian elevate. 1760 Stiles 
A 11c. Greek Music in Phil. Trans. LI. 712 We ha\e already 
shown the.Hypodorian mese to have been in e, the Hypo- 
Phrygian in y£, and the Hypolydian in gff. Ibid., 'J he 
HypoTonian mese was inserted in _/ natural, and the Hyj**.- 
aeolian in g natural, at a fourth respectively from the Ionian 
and zEolian. 1844 Beck & Felton tr. Munk’s Metres 290 
The Mixolydian and Hypolydian were subordinate specie-* 
of the Lydian [mood]. 1867 M actav.kzh Harmony 1. 17. ***97 
Daily News 19 Mar. 6/4 Much fun was made of a sailor > 
ditty said to be written m the hypomixolydian mode. ^ . 

4. ‘To some extent', ‘slightly’, ‘somewhat , m 
many adjectives; similarly in substantives, with 
the sense ‘slight’ or ‘deficient’. These worts 
belong chiefly to pathology,/md arc the °PP ® S1 cs 
of similar formations beginning with HTPER- i . 

6 . In Chemistry, hypo- (in contrast to H rrzn - • , ) 
is used to name an oxygen compound lower in the 
scries than that having the simple name v uthont 
; thus, sulfhurcus nnci T H. ,SO.. 
fhurous add - H,SO,. vanad.c ex.Jt \ >?»&/*■ 
vanadic oxide V : 0,P’0J, ox.de M O., 

hypevanadiotts oxide \ 2 0 2 D;. 
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XI. The more important words belonging to all 
these groups appear in their alphabetical order as 
main words; others of less importance or less 
frequent use follow here. (In many of these the 
immediate derivation is obvious, they being simply 
formed by prefixing hypo- to another word, the 
etymology of which will be found in its place : 
e. g. hypoazotic, f. hypo- + Azotic, etc.) 

Hypoanti'monate Chan., a salt of antimony te- 
troxide. W~B.jpoo.-riv, pi. Ichthyol. [Gr.tya/xov little 
egg], a pair of protuberant oval ganglia developed 
beneath the optic lobes of osseous fishes ; hence 
Hypoa'rian a. Hypoazo’ttc a. Chan. = Hypo- 
nitrous ; hence Hypoazotlde = hyponitrous acid, 
H,N,, 0 , (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hypoba-sal a. 
Bot., applied to the lower of the two cells or 
portions of the oospore of vascular cryptogams 
(cf. Efibasal). II HypoUole (hipp’bJR') A’het. 
[Gr. vtjo&o\t], f. vnopaWw to throw under, 
suggest], the mentioning and refuting of objections 
which might be brought against the speaker’s case 
by an opponent. || HypocatliaTsis Med. [Ca- 
tharsis], a slight purging ; so Hypocnthn'rtlc a. 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S6). Hypochil (-kil), || Hypo- 
cliilir.ni (-koiriitun) Bot. [Gr. x t ‘^- os lip], the 
basal portion of the labellum of 3- an orchid 
( Treat . Bot. 1S66). HypociloTin Ckem. [Gr. 
XXtopos green], Pringsheim’s name for a sub- 
stance found in every plant-cell which contains 
chlorophyll. || Hypoolidium (-klai'dinm) Ornitli. 
[Gr. n\ets, «\ri 5 - key], the interclavicular element 
of the clavicles of a bird, seen in the merrythought 
of a fowl; hence Hypocli'dian a. +Hypocolon, 
a semicolon. Hypocone Zoot. [Cone], the sixth 
. cusp of the upper molar tooth of mammals of the 
group Bunodonta. Hypocrystalllne a. Min., 
consisting of crystals contained in a non-crystalline 
or massive mineral substance. Hypocycle nonce- 
wd. (see quot., and cf. Epicycle). IlHypoda-ctylum 
Ornitli. [Gr. oamvhos finger], the lower surface of 
a bird’s toe (Mayne, 1855). fHypodea-con [Gr. 
vnoSianovos under-servant], a subdeacon. Hy po- 
aeima-tomy Med. [Gr. Sipya skin + Toyrj cutting], 
incision of a subcutaneous part (Syd. See. Lex. 18S6). 
Hypodermoclysis (-darmpklisis) Med. [Gr. 
KAtlffit a washing, drenching], the injection of 
nutrient fluids under the skin in the collapse from 
cholera or other exhausting diseases. |1 Hypo- 
diastole (-daiiirsMlr) Gr. Gram. [Gr.viroSiaerroAij] 
= Diastole 3 (q.v., quot. 1833). Hypodicrotous 
(-dai-krAiss) a. Phys., having a slight secondary 
wave in each pulse-beat. + Hypodlda'scal [ad. 
Gr. viro 5 i 5 d(TKaAor : see DidaSCalio], an under- 
teacher, an usher. Hy:podigma*tical a. [Gr. Into- 
SeiypaTi/tir], indicating by way of example or 
symbol. Hypodrome [med.L. hypodromum (see 
Du Cange), f. Gr. xmii under + 5 p 6 yo s course], a 
roofed porch or colonnade. Hypodyna'mio a. 
Path., characterized by weakness or prostration 
(cf. Adynamic). Hypo-eUl'psoid Geom., a curve 
traced by a point in the circumference of a circle 
or ellipse rolling along the inside of an ellipse (cf. 
HvpocYCLom). Hypojfmate (-djfet) Client., a 
salt of hypogreic acid. Hypogmic (-djfik) a. 
Client, [f. mod.L. ( Arachis ) hypogaca the earth- 
nut; see Hypogean], in hypogxic acid : see quots. 
1 " Hypogei'ody [f. Gr. iiroycios underground, 
Hypoof.an + i 5 or way], a branch of applied 
mathematics, by which subterranean distances and 
directions are ascertained ; subterraneous surveying. 
Hypogenous (-ydjenas) a. Bot. [Gr. -ytvys 
produced], (<z) growing upon the under surface 
of leaves ; (b) growing beneath the surface. 

Hypognathism, hypognatlious conformation. 
Hypo'gnathons a . Ornitli. [Gr. yva.601 jaw], 
having the under mandible longer than the upper, 
t Hypogram [Gr. vnoypayya something written 
below] (see quot.). Hypohyal a. Anat. [see 
Hyo-, Hyoid], forming the base of the hyoid arch ; 
also as sl>., that part of the hyoid arch which lies 
between the stylohyal and basibranchial. Hypo- 
keimeno'metry [Gr. bmntdyfvov underlying sub- 
stance or essence + -metry] (see quot.). Hypo- 
klne ttc a. Path. [Kinetic], having defective 
muscular action (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). ||Hypo- 
Icmni’scns, f hypole'mnisk [Gr. vnoX-qyvloKos, 
f. XijftvioKos band, fillet], the critical mark v. 
Hypologism (-p'lodjiz'm) [Gr. vnoXoyiayos a ratio 
in which the antecedent is the smaller number] (see 
quot.). Hypo'menous a. Bot. [Gr. pi if re to re- 
main] (see quot.). Hypomere Biol. [Gr. pi pot 
part], the lower half of certain sponges; hence 
Hypo'meral a., pertaining to a hypomere. Hy- 


pomnema’tic a. [Gr. vitoyvijyartHos, f. vttbyvrjya. 
note, memorandum], having the form of memoranda 
or notes. Hypomne stic a. [Gr. vnoynjaTtKos 
suggestive to the memory], pertaining to or awaken- 
ing recollection. || Hyponeu'ria Path. [Gr. vevpcv 
nerve], deficient or diminished nervous power (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). || Hyponoi'a [Gr. vrtovoia, f. v-novoiuv 
to suspect], underlying meaning. Hyponome(hi'- 
poniram) Zool. [Gr. vitovoyi j underground passage], 
the ambulatory pipe or fleshy funnel of a cephalo- 
pod. Hyponychial (-ni'kial) a. [Gr. ovv(, hvv\- 
nail], seated under the nail (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
|| Hypo nychon, -ohum Path, [as prec.], an efTu- 
sion of blood under a nail (ibid.). Hypo-osmions 
a. Client. [Osmium], containing less oxygen than 
osmions compounds, as It. oxide — osmium monoxide 
OsO, li. sulphite 0 sS 0 3 . Hypopepsy Path. [Gr. 
itlifis digestion], defective digestion. Hypopetalons 
(-pe'talas) a. Bot. (also f-petaleous, -ious), hav- 
ing the petals inserted beneath the ovary (Mayne 

1855) ; belonging to the Hypopetalse of Jussieu, a 
division of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants; 
hence Hypope'taly, hypopetalons condition (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). Hypophet [Gr. brro^ijTijs], an 
interpreter, expounder. Hypophlceous (-flf'ss) a. 
Bot. [Gr. <p\oi 6 s bark], of lichens : growing under 
the outer layers of bark on trees, etc. (Mayne 1855); 
so also Hypophlcoodal, Hypophloeo'dic adjs. 
Hypophonic (-fp'nik) a. [Gr. joivi) voice], serving 
as an accompaniment or response ; so Hypo- 
phenous a. |] Hypo’phora h'het. [Gr. inrerpopa], 
the statement of an opponent’s probable objec- 
tion to the speaker’s argument (cf. hypobole). 
|| Hypophyllium Bot. [Gr. fpvAAioi' little leaf] 
(see quot.). + Hypophyllospo'rmons a. Bot. 
[Gr. ipvWov leaf + a-nipya seed] (see quot.) Hy- 
pophyllons (-frlas) a. Bot. [Gr. <pv\\ov leaf], 
growing under, or on the under side of, a leaf. 
Hypophysicnl a. [Physical], lying beneath or 
below the physical. Hypophysics, matters that 
lie beneath physics. Hypoplal a., pertaining to 
thehypopus. (1 Hypopla-sia. Path. [Gr. -irXaola, 
irXams formation], defective growth of an organ 
or tissue. Hypopla-stral a., pertaining to the 
hypoplastron. || Hypopla-stron Zool., Huxley’s 
name for the third lateral piece of the plastron of 
Chelonia = hyposternal. Hypoplasty Path. [Gr. 
nXaorbs moulded, formed], ‘ a diminution of the 
fibrin in the blood ; also, a diminution of the 
nutritive or generative activity’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1856) . || Hypopo'dium Bot. [Gr. irons, noS- foot], 

the stalk of the carpels ( Treat . Bot. 1866). Hy- 
po'pterate a. Bot. [Gr. nrepiv wing], ‘ applied by 
Mirbel to a cupula when it is winged interiorly’ 
(Mayne 1835). || Hypo-ptilum Ornitli. [Gr. 

irrtXov feather], the subsidiary shaft or plume of 
a feather, which springs from the main stem at the 
junction of quill and rachis ; the after-shaft, the 
hyporachis ; hence Hypo ptilar a. |] Hypopns 
(hrpopps) Zool. [Gr. vnonovs having feet beneath], 
a heteromorphous nymphal form of certain aca- 
roids. Hypopygial (-prdjial) a., pertaining to 
the hypopygium ; situated under the end of the 
abdomen. || Hypopygium (-pi'dzijfm) Enlont. 
[Gr. vnoimyiov rump, tail, nvyq buttocks], (a) 
see quot. ; (b) the clasping organ at the end of the 
abdomen of many male dipterous insects. Hy- 
porachi'dian (hyporrh-) a., of or pertaining to 
the hyporachis. || Hyporachis (hyporrhachis) 
(-p-rakis), Ornitli. [Gr. [taxis spine], the accessory 
rachis or shaft of a bird’s feather, the hypoptilum. 
Hypora’dial a., of or pertaining to the hyporadii 
of a feather. (| Hypora'dius Ornitk., one of the 
barbs of the after-shaft or hyporachis of a feather. 
|| Hyporchcma, hyporcheme (hi'ppjkfm) [Gr. 
vnopxyya, f. vpxlfoffai to dance], a choral hymn 
to Apollo, accompanied by dancing and panto- 
mimic action. Hyporchematic (hippjkrmtelik) 
a. [Gr. vtropxyyaTtKbs], accompanied by dancing. 
Hy'porrhir.ed ppl. a. nonce-ivd. [Gr. vnbppTv os 
under the nose, vnoppiviov moustache], moustached. 
Hyporrhythmic (-ri-Jimik) a. [Rhythmic], de- 
ficient in rhythm ; said of a heroic hexameter in 
which the ctesura is not observed (Cent. Diet .). 
Hyposcleral (-skllo’ral) a. Surg. [see Sclerotic], 
performed beneath the sclerotic coat of the eye. 
Hyposclerite (-skllo'rait) Min. [Gr. aK\rjpos 
hard], a blackish-green less hard variety of Al- 
bite (Dana Min. (186S) 350). HyposcleTous 
a., somewhat hard (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hy- 
poske'letal a. Anat. [see Skeleton], developed 
below the endoskeleton ; = Hypaxial (cf. Efi- 
bkeletal). p Hypoaplia'gma, liypospEagm 
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[Gr. Maipayya], a contusion ; a blood-shot ere. 
Hyposphene (hi'posfih) Comp. Anat. [Gr. cL 
wedge], Cope’s name for a wedge-shaped vertebtal 
process situated on the neural arch below tt e 
postzygapophyses, in some extinct reptiles of tl e 
Permian period ; hence Hypoaphe-n&l a. || 
pospora-ngium Bot. [Spokanciuji], the indnsinn 
of a fern, when this grows from beneath the spore- 
case. Hyposte'rnal a. Anat. [Gr. inticupns: 
see Sternum], in hyposternal bom, also hyposternal 
as sb., St. Hilaire’s name for the hypoplastron of a 
chelonian ; also ealled ]] Hyposte'rmun. Hy. 
posthenic (-sjie'nik) a. Path. [Gr. oSini 
strength], of a medicine or disease : having power 
to lower or reduce strength (Mayne 1855). Hy. 
postf’gma Pal.rogr. [Gr. vnoonypij a comma], 
the comma, which in ancient punctuation had 
the form of a modern fnll stop. HypostllUts 
Min., a hydrous silicate of alumina and lime 
allied to stilbitc, with which it is often associated. 
Hyposto-matous, hypo stomons a. Zool. [Gr. 
aroya, oroya r- month J, having the mouth inferior, 
as certain fishes and infusoria (Hypostomata). 
|| Hypostro'ma Bot. [Gr. arpuiya layer], Martins’ 
name for the cellular layer supporting the 
stroma offnngi. || Hypostrophe (hi-, haippstr®) 
[Gr. virooTpoiprj turning back], a. Path. (0) a 
turning or tossing as of the sick in bed ; (/'} a 
relapse, return of a disease; (e) a falling back, 
as of the womb (Mayne 1855); *>• rever- 
sion to a subject after a parenthesis. Hy- 
postyle (hi’pAstoil) a. Arch. [Gr. imocrvAoi; see 
Style], having the roof supported on pillars. 
Hypostyptic a. Med. [see Styptic], slightly 
astringent (Mayne 1855). Hyposyllogi'stic a, 
having the value, but not the strict form, of a 
syllogism. Hypota-ctlc a. Grant. [Gr. bums. 
titos], dependent, subordinate in construction (cf. 
hypotaxis). || Hypota-rsus Omith. [Taescs], 
a process of the hinder part of the tarso-metatarsns 
of most birds ; the talus or so-called calcanenm; 
hence Hypota-rsal a. U Hypota xis Gram. [Gr. 
imoTafis, f. rho at iv to place], subordination, sub- 
ordinate construction. || Hypothecimn (hip 
Jf'sium) Bot. [Gr. Orjniov, dim. of Oqnrj case] (see 
quots.) ; hence Hypothe'cial a. Hypothensr 
(-pji/har) a. Anal. [Gr. broOii-ap, f. Shop palm of 
the hand], of or pertaining to the eminence on 
the inner side of the palm, over the metacarpal hone 
of the little finger. Hypothcrmal, Hypother- 
mic adjs. [Gr. viriBtpyos somewhat warm, f. Sfy-> 
warm, hot], (a) tepid; (b) relating to reduction 0 
the heat of the body ; so Hy potlieriuy, toe 
condition of being hypothermal ’ (Syd. See. 
l.ex. 1886). Hypotrlchons (hip-, hsipftnks,) 
a. Zool. [Gr. 0 p!(, rpix - hair], of or pertaining 0 
the Hypotricha, an order of the class Criw/a 0 
Protozoa, having the locomotive cilia cc ™ ^ .. 
the ventral surface. Hypotrophy (-p'tfdn) to ■ 
[Gr. rpoijn) nourishment], a condition of an org 
or part due to defective nourishment (Maya 
1855). Hypotympamic a. Anat. [see 1 ' 
PANUSl], situated beneath the tympanum ; a PP' 
esp. to the lower bone of the jaw-pier in osseo 
fishes ; also as sb., the quadrate. Hyp°ty P 1 
Hypotypical adjs., subtypical ; not fully typK ■ 
Hypova'nadate Chcm., a salt of hyjiojan 
acid. Hypovana'dic a. Client., containing ’ 
oxygen than a vanadic compound, ash. oxt e 
vanadium tetroxide, V 2 0 4 . Hypovana 0 ' 

Client., containing less oxygen than a v3na ,j um 
compound, as hypovanadious oxide - '’ 3Da 
dioxide, V,O a . Hypoxylous (-p-ksite) I «■ ^ 
[Gr. fvAov wood], pertaining to p s3ora l on 
fungi of the genus LJypoxylon, which 8 r 
trees, decaying wood, etc. II Hypozewgrp* 
[Zeugjia], the combination of several subjecis^^ 
a single verb or predicate. II HyporeuJ* 8 , .^. 
[Gr. iuidfevfij], the use of several P 3ral . c HW „, 0 a 
each having its own subject and verb. II s . . 
(h\pozo*'a)Zool. [Gr. 1 • | K 


iaipi»zf 7 u a; £.001. iorr. ww 

of the nnimal kingdom, including the lowest tmnt 
forms; = Protozoa (Syd. Soe. Lex . 1S86). W' 
Hjrpozo’au a. Hypozoic a. (o) . 'ry.^rr 
beneath the strata which contain renwu 1 ^ 
organisms ; (^) Zool. of or pertaining 
Iiypozoa {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S86). „ n . 3:3 

1879 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Trent. C • j dcS vi-hicn 
Antimony tetroxide forms salts with hw Oi'ES’ 

have been termed '"hypoantimonates. xwW ^ s bes the 

Comp. Anat. Vert. 1. viii. x 79-80 In most ^eouj 1 ^ oot 
corresponding fibres of the^ pre-pyramida * prola berant 
suddenly, beneath the optic lobes, >. nl ® t h c yzire we ^ 
well-defined oval ganglions *hj r p 0 ^fi a , ^ some other 
developed in the common God, tn which, 
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fishes, they contain a cavity called ‘’hypoarian ventricle 
1854 J. Scoffers - in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 326 * Hypo- 
azotic or hyponitric acid. 1883 Athenseum 6 Oct. 439/1 To 
cause the patient to inhale with prudence hypoazotic vapour 
mixed with air. x88a Vines Sachs' Bot. 351 In the Mar* 
chanties and Anthocerotes the short seta, of the sporo- 
gonium is developed from the lower or posterior (’hypobasal 
cell). Ibid. 426 The hypobasal half of the embryo [of a 
fern]. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn *Hypobole , is a Figure 
in Rhetoric!: whereby we answer what we prevented to be 
objected against by an Adversary. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), * Hypocatha rsis, gentle Purging. i88t Nature 
XXIII. 561 Professor Pringsheim . .announced the discovery 
in the chlorophyll-corpuscles of a substance called ’Hypo- 
chlorin. 1657 J. Sergeant Schism Dispach't 249 He goes 
smothly . . without the least rub so much as of an ’hypo- 
colon to stop him. 1801 Flower & Lydf.kker Mammals 
ii. § 2. 33 Finally, in the bunodont series, the addition of a 
postero-internal cusp, termed the ’bypocone, forms the sex- 
tubercular molar. 1888 W. S. Bailey in Amer. Naturalist 
Mar. 208 When [a rock], .contains crystals in a hyaline 
ground-mass, the structure is described as ’hypocrystalline. 
1716 M. Davies Athcn. Brit. II. To Rdr. 45 The Hetercclit 
Dissenters . . move in an Excentrical ’Hypocycle. a 1529 
Skelton Image Hypocrisy 62 Subdeacons that be *ypo- 
deakons. 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 10/2 Till a physician 
could be obtained to perform Pacini's operation of ’hypoder- 
moclysis. 1877 Roberts Handbk, Med. (ed. 3) .II. 21 A minor 
degree of this variety is named ’hypo- or.sub-dicrotous. *625 
Shirley Sch. Complement in. v, There is the starre of Elo- 
quence, vnder whom I am an ’Hypodidascall, in English, 
nis Vsher. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlviii. 137, l saw 
a little Hump.. say to the Hypodidascal [etc.], i860 T. A. 

G. Balfour Typ. Char. Nature 64 The typical, or symbol- 
ical, or ’hypodeigmatical character. 1820 T. Mitchell 
Aristoph. I. p. Ivi, The ’hypodrome, or covered porch 
where the wrestlers practised their exercises in winter. 
1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's A nim. Chetn. II. 275 If the 
disease .. should take a ’hypodynamic character, the urine 
. .will assume an alkaline reaction. 1854 Moseley Aslron. 
Ixi. (ed. 4) 183 This curve being of the nature of an hypo- 
cycloid, or rather, an ’hypo-ellipsoid. 1865-72 Watts 
Diet. Client. III. 239 ’Hypogajate of Copper. Ibid. 238 
*HyPogxic acid , CicH3o 0 2 . .discovered in 1855. .in oil of 
earthnut. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. d j b, ’Hypogeiodie, is an 
Arte Mathematical), demonstratyng, how, vnder the Sphm- 
ricall Superficies of the earth, at any depth, to any per- 
pendicular line assigned . . certaine way may be prescribed 
and gone. 1871 Cooke Brit. Fungi 490 Brand-spores, 
’hypogenous, scattered over the leaves in minute tufts. 1872 
Coues Key N. Amer. Birds 323 Rhyncho/inx, Skimmers. 
Bill ’hypognathous. 1656 Blount Glossogr., *Hypogram, 
a subscription, or that is subscribed. 1882 W. R. Parker in 
Trans. Linn. Soc. II. lit. 168 This bar. .has its distal fourth 
segmented off to form a ’hypohyal. 1894 Athenxum 17 
Nov. 680/3 The bast- and hypo-hyal cartilages of the 
Elasmobranchii. 1882 J. Martineau Study Spinoza 11. i. 
165 Spinoza . .attempts to construct a ’Hypokeimenometry— 
a science of Substance and its affections, whereby the con- 
stitution of the universe shall be deduced from its primary 
essence— the All out of the One. 17x8 Prideaux Connect. 
O. 4 N. Test. 11. 1. 55 The ’Hypolemnisk, a straight Hne 
with one point under it (as thus -r). 1849 W. Fitzgerald 
tr. Whitaker’s Disput. 125 Origen marked these texts with 
various asterisks and obeli, lemnisci and hypolemnisci. 
1656 tr. Hobbes' Blent. Philos. (1839) 147 When the propor- 
tion of the first antecedent to the first consequent is less 
than that of the second to the second, the four magnitudes 
may be called ’hypologism. 1866 Treas. Bot., *Hypo- 
ntenous , free, not adherent ; arising from below an organ, 
without adhering to it. 1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXI I. 
415/2 The lower half [of a Rhagon], which consists of all 
three fundamental layers, may be called the ’hypomere. 
1891 Athenxum 4 Apr. 435/2 The treatise [on 'The Con- 
stitution of Athens ’] is 4 ’nypomnematic ’ in a very literal 
sense, presupposing familiarity with an existing body of 
literature. 1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xn. (1701) 498/1 
Of Signes. .some are according to them, ’Hypomnestick, 
others Endictick. 1897 Edin. Rev. Oct 290 Those who 
have no great skill at deciphering the ’Hyponoia, the 
underlying significance, of the Idylls. 1884 A. Hyatt in 
Science 1 Feb. 123 The fleshy pipe is therefore an ambu- 
latory pipe or ’hyponome. 1873 Fozvnes' Chetn. (cd. 11) 
441 ’ Hypcbosmious sulphite , OsSOi, is a black -blue salt. 
1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 802 A marked degree of 
* "hypopepsy ' due to catarrh, a 1843 Southey Comm. -pi. 
Bk. IV. 721 Greg. Nazianzen calls S. Basil.. an interpreter 
of the Spirit. ’Hypophet as distinguished from prophet. 
1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 2554/2 The 
churcn-singing was at first only a sort of monotonous 
(’hypophonic)cantilation. i860 Bombercer tr. Kurtz's Ch. 
Hist. I. § 89. 232 The laity continued for a long time the 
practlseof ’hypophonous chants, which consisted of responses 
to the intonation [etc.]. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 127 
’Hypophora . . is when the speaker^ makes answer unto his 
own demand : As, .. Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid. 1866 Treas. Bot., *Hypo • 
phylliunt , a small, abortive leaf, like a scale, placed below 
a cluster of leaf-like branches, or leaves. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., * H ypophyllospermons-plants, are such as bear 
their Seeds on the Backsides of their Leaves; as the Capil- 
laries. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex.. ’Hypophyllous. 1857 
Berkeley Cryfitog. Bot. § 57a 508 The circinate aestivation 
and hypophyllous fruit . . at once establish their nature. 
1871 Cooke Brit. Fungi 502 Brand-spores hypophyllous, 
blackish, surrounded by the ferruginous epidermis, a 1834 
Coleridge Omniana in Lit. Rem. I. 349 Holding the anti- 
moralism of Paley and the ’hypophystes of Locke. 1878 
Hypophysics [see Hyperphysics]. 1884 D. M. Albert 
Brit. Oribatidx 5 The Tyroglyphidx are usually parasitic 
during the curious ’hypopial stage. 1889 J. M. Duncan 
Led. Dis. Wont. xvii. (ed. 4) 131 In one of these which 
I examined, there was marked ’hypoplasia of the decidua. 
1871 . Huxley Anat. Pert. v. 202 In the Turtle the plastron 
consists of nine pieces . . the third, * hypcplastron. 1884 
Michael in Jml. Linn. Soc., ZcoL XV 1 1 . 379 The true * Hy- 
fopus is a heteromorphous nymphat form of Tyroglyphus. 
1816 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. 390 * Hypopygium, the last 
ventral segment of the abdomen. Ibid. 707 In many other 
insects it [the podex] unites with the last ventral segment, 
the hypopygium., to form a tube Cor that organ [the ovi- 


positor]. 1886 Newton in Encycl. Brit. XX. 505/2 [The 
contour-feathers of the Rheas] want the Viyporrhachis or 
after-shaft that in the Emeus and Cassowaries is so long as 
to equal the main shaft. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 801 
Hee who hath proceeded well in these *Hyporchemata [etc.]. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets v. 118 The choric hymn, called 
Hyporchem . . originally formed a portion of the cult of 
Phoebus. 1850 LeitCH tr. C. O. Mxllleds Arte. Art (ed. 2) 
§ 77 The gymnopa2dic,.*hyporchematic, and other kinds of 
orchestics were .. cultivated in a highly artistic manner. 
1894 Blackmore Perlycross 405 A man. .’hyporrhined with 
a terse moustache. 1880 Brit. Med. Jml. 389 The opera- 
tion of ’hyposcleral cyclotomy cuts through the ciliary 
body. 1871 Huxley Anat. Pert. ii. 25 The ’hyposkeletal 
muscles are separated from the episkeletal .. by the ventral 
branches of the spinal nerves. 1614 J. Day Festivals (1615) 
310 Sicke of the disease the Phisitionscall *Hyposphagma. 
1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xn. (1701) 478/1 They who have 
a Hyphosphagme in their Eyes. i66x Lovell Hist. Anittt. 

Min. 342 The hyposphagme, or contusion, being a red or 
livid spot, caused by bioud flowing out the veines opened. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex 'Hypospora ngiu m, term used by 
Bernhardi for the inditsium of ferns which bears the sporan- 
gium itself, as in the Adiantum. 1835-6 Todd Cycl.Anat. I. 
284/1 Two posterior lateral pieces [termed] the ’hypo- 
sternals. 1855 Owen Skel. <5- Teeth 57 The junction 
between the hyo- and hyposternals admits of some yielding 
moment. 1868 Dana Min. (ed._ 5)^442 ’Hypostilbite occurs 
on the island of FarSe with stilbitp and epistilbite. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., /Hypostroma. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Hypostroma, the mycelium of certain fungals. 1831 Westrn. 
Rev. XIV. 416 The ’hypostyle hall, and some other additions 
that he made to the temple of Karnac. XB96 Academy 12 
Sept. 186/2 In which the sentence is subordinated, both in 
meaning and in outward form, to another — in other words, 
is 4 ’hypotactic '. 1883 B. L. Gildersleeve in Amer. 

Jml. Philol. IV. 420 Now to make 'hypotaxis out of para- 
taxis we must have a joint. 1886 Meyer in Philol. Soc. 
Proc. 18 June p. xliv, The paratactical arrangement of 
sentences, in preference to hypotaxis. 1866 Treas. Bot., 

* Hypothecium, the cellular stratum below the thalamium 
of lichenals. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 269 The 
term Hypothecium is given to the mass of fibres lying 
beneath the sub-hymenial layer. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
*Hypothenar (in Artaf.\ a Muscle which helps to draw the 
little Finger from the rest ; also the space from the Fore- 
finger to the little Finger. 1836^9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 523/2 
On the inner side of the palm is the hypothenar eminence. 
1885 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Bril. XIX. 862/2 One jof 
the Hypotricha; lateral view of the animal when using its 
great ’hypotrichous processes as ambulatory organs. 1848 
Owen Homol. Skel. 60 The homologue of the ’hypotympanic 
of batrachians and fishes. 1880 Gunther Fishes 55 The 
large triangular hypotympanic or quadrate has a large 
condyle for the mandibulary joint. 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., * Hypovanada if. 1897 Roscoe & Schorlemmer 
Treat. Client. II. 745 The hypovanadates are all insoluble 
except those of the alkali metals. Ibid. 746 Silver hypo- 
vanadate, AgoVaOs, is a black crystalline powder. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., * Hypova uadic. 1879 Roscoe & 
Schorlemmer Treat. Client. II. 200 Thus vanadic salts are 
yellow; the hypo vanadic salts blue; the vanadious salts 
green; and the hypovanadious salts lavender-coloured. Ibid. 
289 The solution of ’hypovanadious sulphate absorbs oxygen 
with such avidity as to bleach indigo. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie m. xii. (Arb.) 176 If such supplie be placed 
after all the clauses, .then is he called by the Greeks ’Hypo- 
zeugma. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey) ; and in mod. diets. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xii. (Arb.) 177^ If this 
supplie be made to sundrie clauses, or to one clause sundrie 
times iterated. .then is it called by the Greekes *Hypo- 
zeuxis. 1887 Mivart in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 106 Those 
lowly organisms known as Protozoa or ’Hypozoa. 1865 
Intell. ObsertK No. 40. 283 This approach to a ’hypozoic 
zero. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol.v i. 121 The term 
Hypozoic simply points out their position as lying under 
those systems which are decidedly fossiliferous. 

Hypo soli an, Anc. Mus . : see Hypo- 3. 
Hypoblast (hi'p^-, horpoblrcst). [f. Hypo- 2 
+ -blast. Cf. F. hypoblast c.\ 

1. Bot. The flat dorsal cotyledon of a grass. ? Obs. 

[1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 296 Esenbeck.. seems to 

entertain the opinion that this cotyledon [of grasses) is 
a special organ, for which he retains Richard’s name of 
hypoblastus. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hypoblast us.] 
188* in Ogilvie (ed. Annandale). 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . Biol. The inner layer of cells in the Blasto- 
derm. 

1875 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. II. 51/1 In the embryo [of 
the Metazoa] the representatives of these two layers [ecto- 
derm and endoderm] are the epiblast and hypoblast. 1877 
~ Anat. Jnv. A nim. i. 50 The inner wall of the sac is 
the hypoblast (endoderm of the adult), the outer the epi- 
blast (ectoderm), 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. I. 59 The 
endoderm or hypoblast, appears as a cul-de-sac. 

Hence Hypoblastic (hipn-, hsipHrice’stik) a ., of 
or belonging to the hypoblast. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. A nim. xii. 663 The hypoblastic 
cells are invested by those of the epiblast. 1897 Allbutt 
Syst. Med . III. 680 The body cavity is the outgrowth from 
the primitive alimentary canal with the Jrypoblastic cover- 
ing of which its lining membrane is continuous. 

Hypobranchial (hip<2-, haipnbrre-qkial), a . 
and sb. Anat. [f. Hypo- 2 + Branchial. Cf. F. 
hypobranche . ] a. adj. Situated under the branchiae 
or gills, b. sb. fl* The lower portion of the 
branchial arch. 

1848 Owen Homol. Pertebr. Skel. Table I._ note 2 The 
metamorphoses of the hyo-branchial skeleton in the batra- 
chian larvre demonstrate the thyro-byals to be special 
developments of the hypo-branchtals. ^ 1878 Bell Gegcn - 
bauds Comp. Anat. 553 Mention has still to be made of the 
hypobranchial groove and its derivales. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson A nim. Li/e 474 The hypobranchial gland. 

Hypobrancbiate (hipu-, haiptfbrarqki/t), a. 
Zoot. £f. mod.L. Bypobranchidta : see Hypo- 2 


HYPOCHONDRIA. 

and Branchiate.] Belonging to the Hypo- 
bra n ch iata{l nferv branch iata j,gasteropod molluscs 
in which the branchiae are situated beneath the body 
(Mayne, 1855)^ 

Hypobromite (hipo-, haipobre^mait). Chem. 
[L Hypo- 5 + Bromite.] A salt of hypobromous 
acid. 

1877 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 278 Hypo- 
bromous Acid. .with the salts, termed the hypebrontites. 
are formed in a similar manner to hypochlorous acid. 1878 
Kingzett A nim. Chem. 195 With alkaline hypochlorites 
and hypobromites, urea decomposes. 

Hypobromous (hip^hsip^bruu-mas),**. Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Bkom-jne + -ous.] In hypobromous 
acid, an acid (HBrO) derived from bromine, having 
strong oxidizing and bleaching properties. 

. * 865-72 _ Watts Diet. Chem. III. 237 Half the bromine 
is precipitated as bromide of silver, while the other half 
remains in solution as hypobromous acid. 1877 Roscoe & 
Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 278 Aqueous hypobromous 
acid js a light straw yellow coloured liquid, closely resemb- 
ling in its properties hypochlorous acid. 

Hypocaust (hip^kpst, hai-po-). Rom. Antiq. 
[ad. late h. hypocaustum , -cans ton, a. Gr. imbnavo- 
rov, lit . room or place 4 heated from below *, f. vtrb 
Hypo- 1 +kqv -, naUtv to burn.] 

A hollow space extending under the floor of the 
calidarium, in which the heat from the furnace 
( hypocausis , vvonavats) was accumulated for the 
heating of the house or of a bath. 

It has been sotnetiro.es explained as 4 a vaulted rooro. heated 
by a furnace below ’ (which may have been the primary 
sense), and sometimes erroneously identified with the hypo - 
causis or furnace itself. 

_ 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hypocaust, a Hot house to sweat 
in, or a Stove. 1696 Ibid. (ed. 5), Hypocaust , a subter* 
raneal Place, wherein there was a Furnace, which served 
to heat the Baths of the Ancients. 1774 Pennant Tour 
Scott, in 1772. 70 A fine hypocaust or bath was discovered. 
1851 D. Wilson Preh. Anu.{ 1863) II. lit. ii. 25 The Roman 
Mansion with its hypocaust. _ 1885 J. H. Midoleton Anc. 
Rome 334 Vitruvius's description of the hypocausts or hollow 
floors used for heating the hot rooms (calidarta) agrees 
closely with many existing, examples. 1887 Encycl. Bnt. 
XXII. 579/1 In the remains of Roman Villas found in 
Britain the hypocaust is an invariable feature. 1890 Smith's 
Diet. Gr. fy Rom. Antiq. I. 278/1 The passages from the 
furnace to the hypocaust and the flues in the walls appear 
to have been called cutiicvU. 
b. transf. A stove. 

1829 Scott Anne o/G. xix, The stube of a German inn 
derived its name from the great hypocaust, or stove, which 
is always strongly heated, to secure the warmth of the 
apartment in which it is placed. 

Hence Hypocansted ppl. a., furnished with a 
hypocaust or hypocausts. 

1897 Antiquary Nov. 321 They found a large villa. It 
was very extensively hypocausted. 

t Hypochloric (hip^-, haip^kloo'rik), a. Chem. 
Obs . [f. Hypo- 5 + Chloric. Cf. F. hypochlonque .] 
In hypochloric acid , an old name of chlorous acid. 

1841 Brande Client. 368 Hypochloric acid was discovered 
by Sir H. Davy in 1815. 1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 658/r 
Hypochloric acid is a yellow gas, possessing a very peculiar 
odour. 

Hypochlorite (hipt?-, hoip^klo^'roit). Chem. 

[f. Hypo- 5 + Chlorite. Cf. F. hypochlorite . ] A 
salt ofhypochlorotis acid. 

1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 75 Hypochlorites . .When 
the base is In excess, they are sufficiently stable, .but when 
neutral, they are decomposed into chlorides and chlorates. 
1S76 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 156 Hypochlorite of soda. 
1877 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 267 The 
hypochlorites.. are unstable compounds, which in the pure 
state are almost unknown. 

Hypochlorous (hip^-jhotptJkldaTos),^. Chem . 

[f. Hypo- 5 + Chlorous. Cf. F. hypochloraix.] 
Hypochlorous acid, an oxy-acid of chlorine (HCIO j, 
which in its aqueous form has a yellowish colour, 
acrid taste, and sweet smell, and possesses strong 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities. Hypochlorous 
anhydride , a gas (C1 2 0) of a pale reddish-yellow 
colour and powerful odour. Discovered by Balard 
in 1834. 

1841 Brande Chem. 367 Balard. .has. .proposed to desig- 
nate it hypochlorous acid. 1854 J. Scoffers in Ords Circ. 
Sc., Chem. 360 Hypochlorous acid.. is an orange-coloured 
volatile liquid. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 907 
Hypochlorous anhydride. 

Hypochonder, -chondre (hipok/rndsj). 

? Obs. Also 6 hypocunder. [a. F. hypocoitdre 
(16th c. in Pare) : see next.] = Hypochondbium. 
Also pi. = Hypochondria 1. 

1547 Boorde Brer>. Health clxxxv. 65 Hipocondnon is 
the greke worde,..in Englyshe it is named Hypocunder. 

1657 W. Coles Adam' in Eden cliv. 236 Obstructions o! the 
Spleen, and Hypochonders. 1684 tr. Bonet sMerc. / ; 

xi 377 That the chief Cure [in Mania] be always directed 
Hypochondres. > 74 ° MackafNE-® in • • ■ 

502 A Swelling just nbose .!«&«■. ‘?L' h ' 

Hypocnondre. 18x7 Blackzv. M^g. I- 


to the Hypochondres. X740 MackafNESS in .* • • 

XLI. 502 A Swelling just nbose ■I'tGro.n, .n .he L*h 
Hypocnondre. 18x7 Blacksv.Mag. * ^^, n th/hvpo- 
magnetised.. by the pressure of the fingers , 

chonders. .83, J. loms Ln ^i’JbWss ^.n the h>T<^ 
This method.Tconsists in pressing fortnbl} upon tne nypo- 

chondres from below upwards. . - \ Aim 

Hypochondria (bipokp-ndna, >>»■£-)• "so 
hj-pocondria, and 8 bypocondrtaa. _ [ad. late L. 
hypochondria pi. (Priscianj, a. Or. to vro X o,Sp,a 
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HYPO CHOHDRIAC. 


HYPOCOTYLEDONARY. 


the soft parts of the body below the costal carti- 
lages (rendered prxcordia by Celsus), neut. pi. of 
irroxoi'S/uos 1 , f. vtt 6 Hypo- I + x° l ’Sp°s gristle, 
cartilage, esp. that of the breast-bone (the ‘ ensiform 
cartilage *). See also prec. and Hypochondrium.] 
j|l. as //. of Hypochondrium. Those parts of 
the human abdomen which lie immediately under 
the ribs and on each side of the epigastric region, 
t b. The viscera situated in the hypochondria; 
the liver, gall-bladder, spleen, etc., formerly sup- 
posed to be the seat of melancholy and * vapours 
1563 T. Gale Antidot. it. 39 It..healeth fiatulentnes of 
Hypochondria, a 1653 J. Smith Sel. Disc . iv. 127 If our 
spleen or hypochondria, .send up such melancholic fumes 
into our heads as move us to sadness and timorousness, we 
cannot justly call that vice. 1754-64 Smellie Midwif. III. 
484 There was no hardness or inflammation about.. the 
hypochondria. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Attest. L 4/2 Between 
the hypochondria is the proper epigastric region. 

•j* c. Erroneously as sing"., for Hypochondrium. 

1725 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield , Mass. (2895) I. 448 
The Indians fired upon them, and woundd Deacon Samll 
Field, the ball passing through the right Hypocondria. 
1727 De Foe Syst , Magic 1. iv. (1840)97 Thus raising the 
vapours in their hypocondrias, they were every night dream* 
ing that they heard it thunder, 
d. Eiitom. (Seequot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 388 Hypochondria, ..two 
portions of segments, cne on each side ; which in some 
genera (1 Carabus L., etc.) intervene between the first intire 
ventral segment and the posterior part of the Postpectus. 

2 . as sing. A morbid state of mind, characterized 
by general depression, melancholy, or low spirits, 
for which there is no real cause. 

This use of the word was app. developed in English, prob. 
on the supposition that it was an abstract feminine sb. Cf. 
F. hyf>ocondrie which seems to be of late introduction 
(18x2 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

1668 Dryden Even. Lcrve iv. ii, I know what you would 
say, that it is melancholy ; a tincture of the hypochondria 
ou mean. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra- Faxardo II. 242 
'he Pannick Fears of that Hypochondria of State-Interest. 
1710 Tailer No. 231 r 4 Will Hazard was cured of hU 
hypochondria by three glasses. 1830 Scott Demouol. i. 
23 The symptom., is.. equally connected with hypocondria. 
1853 C. Bronte Gillette xx, There sat a silent sufferer— a 
nervous, melancholy man. Those eyes.. had long waited 
comings and goings of that strangest spectre, Hypochondria. 

Hypochondriac (hipokp-ndri&k, haipO, a. 
and sb. Also 7-9 hypocondriac. [a. F. hypo - 
condriaque (i6thc.), ad. med.L. hypochondriac-us, 
a. Gr. vxoxovfipia.K- 6 s affected in the hypochondria ; 
see prec.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of morbid states : Proceeding from, 
or having their origin in, the hypochondria, regarded 
as the seat of melancholy ; hence, consisting in, 
or having the nature of, a settled depression of 
spirits. ? Ohs. 

1615 Crookc Body ofi Mats 416 An honest Citizen.. was 
sicke or indisposed with a hypochondriake melancholy for 
yeares. 1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1089 The Causes of the 
ysterick and Hypochondriack Passions. 1679 J. Good- 
man Penitent Pardoned mi. Hi. (1713) 310 That hypo- 
chondriack sourness and austerit}’, which some place a 
great deal of religion in. 279^-6 E. Darwin Zoom (1801) 
III. 209 The hypochondriac disease consists in indigestion 
and consequent flatulency, with anxiety or want of plea- 
surable sensation. 2822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 
66 Melancholy.. often assumes many of the symptoms that 
essentially appertain to the hypochondriac disease. 

b. Of persons, their temperaments, looks, 
thoughts, etc. ; Affected by hypochondria ; charac- 
terized by, or expressive of, a morbid melancholy. 

2641 J. Jackson True Evattg. T. in. 287 What is poore 
and silly man alone, but.. a melancholick and hypochon- 
driack creature? 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 4 
Democritus that thought to laugh the times into goodnesse, 
seems to me as deeply Hypochondriack, as Heraclitus that 
bewailed them. 1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) I* xxi. 124 
Complaints founded only in an hypochondriac imagination. 
2803 Beddoes Hygeia ix. 184 The hysterical, the hypo- 
chondriac, very generally agree in complaining of a decrease 
of memory. 2856 Mrs. Stowe Drcd I. ii. 10 That occasional 
gleam of troubled wildness which betrays the hypochondriac 
temperament. 

2 . Anal. Situated in the hypochondria. Hypo- 
chondriac region , the part of the abdomen occupied 
by the hypochondria. 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The hypochondriac regions. 
1793 Beddoes Sea Scurvy 70 Pain in the breast and left 
hypochondriac region. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 
46 An exploratory puncture having been made into the 
hypochondriac swelling [etc.]. 

b. Eiitom . * Of or pertaining to the hypochon- 
dria or basal ventral plates of the abdomen : as, 
the hypochondriac segment* Diet.). 

B. sb. 1 . A person affected with or subject to 
hypochondria. 

1639 Du Verger tr. Cam us" Ad/nir. Events 3^ Those 
melancholly Hypochondriacks.. whose fantasies, how ex- 
travagant soever. -must never be opposed. 2676 D’Urfey 
Mad. Fickle 1. i, Thou art a Melancholly Fellow, a kind of 
Hypocondriack, as I am told. 2792 Boswell Johnson 
(1831) I. 36 But let not little men triumph upon knowing 
that Johnson was an Hypochondriack. ^ 1866-80 A. Flint 
Priuc. Med. (ed. 5) 854 The hypochondriac is the victim of 
a delusion with respect to bis condition, 
t 2. = The disease, Hypochondria 2. Obs. 

2652 CutPErrER Eng. Physic. (1809) 109 The liver, gall 


and spleen, and the diseases that arise from them, as the 
jaundice and hypochondriac. 2682 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. 
Wks. Vocab., Hypochondriac , a windy melancholy bred 
in the hypochondria, from whence a black phlegm arises 
that infects and troubles the mind. 2698 W. Chilcot Evil 
Thoughts iii. (1851) 24 By an hypocondriac, or some other 
disease. 2738 Swift Pol . Conversat . Introd. 52 Abbrevia- 
tions exquisitely refined: as..Hypps, or Hippo, for Hypo- 
chondriacks. 2796 Burney Mem. Metastasio I. 383 This 
erformer comes to entertain and solace me in my doleful 
ypochondriacs. 

Hypochondriacal (hipokpndrei-akal, hsipo-), 

a . [ t . as prec. + -AL.] 

1 . = Hypochondriac A. i. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 70 That Hypo- 
condriacall winde especially which proccedes from the short 
ribbes. < 2748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iff 397 Subject to 
low Spirits, and the Hypochondriacal Distemper. 1872 
Geo. Eliot Middlcm. Ixvii, A hypochondriacal tendency 
had shewn itself in the banker’s constitution of late, 
b. «= Hypochondriac A. 1 b. 

2665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xiii. 73 The wonders it works 
upon Hypochondriacal Imaginants. 1694 Salmon Bates' 
Disp. ( 1713)199/2 There is a Preparation of the Crocus., 
which .. after an admirable Manner relieves the Hypo- 
chondriacal. 2832 Macaulay Ess., Ld. Mahon's JFars 
Success. (1887) 262 He very soon became quite as hypo- 
chondriacal and eccentric [as his predecessor]. 

2 . = Hypochondriac A. 2. rare. 

M 27-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hypochondriacal regions. 

ence Hypochondri'acally adv. 

2822-56 DeQuincey CVw/ir.M’. (2862) 211, 1 should certainly 
have become hypochondriacally melancholy. 2863 Forbes 
Winslow Obscure Dis. Brain <5* Mind xii. (ed. 3) 265 The 
mind, hypochondriacally disposed. 

Hypocliondriacism (hipokpnclrai-asiz’m, 
haipc-). [f. Hypochondriac + -ism.] The condi- 
tion of a hypochondriac ; = Hypochondria 2. 

2697 Floyer Cold Baths I. iii. (1700) 75 Melancholies, 
Hypochondriacism. 2786 R. W. Darwin in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVI. 320 The immediate consequence is indigestion 
and hypochondriacism. 2879 Beerbohm Patagonia xviii. 
291 Those who are inclined to hypochondriacism or obesity. 

Hyj?och(rndrial,fl. [f. Hypochondria + -al.] 
Pertaining to the hypochondria ; — Hypochondriac 
A. 2 ; situated upon the flanks. 

2601 Holland Pliny Explan. Words of Art, Hypo- 
ehondriall parts be the flanks or soft parts vnder the short 
ribs. 1607 Topsell Four-fi. Beasts (1658) 503 Of it they 
make Plaisters to asswage the Hypochondrial inflamations 
and ventosity in the sides. 2837 Maccillivray Hist. Brit. 
Birds I. 89 The feathers covering the back are named 
dorsal; the breast, pectoral; the sides, hypochondrial or 
lateral. 

II Hypochondriasis (hi:pc>|kpndrai-Ssis, 
haipo-). Path. [f. as prcc. H- -asis. The forma- 
tion is unusual, the suffix -asis being almost 
entirely limited to names of cutaneous diseases.] 
Hypochondria in its pathological aspect : a dis- 
order of the nervous system, generally accompanied 
by indigestion, but chiefly characterized by the 
patient’s unfounded belief that he is suffering from 
some serious bodily disease. 

1766 Sir J. Hill (title) Hypochondriasis, a practical 
Treatise on the Nature and Cure of that Disorder ; 
Commonly called the Hyp and Hypo. 2810 R. Thomas 
Bract. Phys ., Hypochondriasis bears a strong resemblance 
to dyspepsia. 2866-80 A. Flint Pritie. Med. (ed. 5) 854 
The name hypochondriasis . . has very little significance as 
indicating the character and seat of the affection. 

Hypochondriasm (hip^kp-ndriaz’m, haipt?-). 
rare. [f. Hytochondiua, on analogy of enthu- 
siasm , etc.] = prec. 

2755 Amory Mem. (1769) I. 8 The superstition and hypo- 
chondriasm of the prophet. 2836 Blaekw. Mag. XL. 149 
The infectious hypochondriasm of the tradesman who has 
nothing to do. 2842 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 705 
Aubrey has given a gossiper’s account of this ludicrous hypo- 
chondriasm. 

So Hypocho’ndriast = Hypochondriac sb. 1. 

1798 Coleridge Satyrane's Lett, in Biog. Lit. (1817) II. 
222 The Miser, Hypochondriast . .of Moliere. 2825 — A ids 
Rejl. (1848)1. 103, I have not found it at all, except as a 
hypochondriast finds glass legs. 2834 New Monthly Mag. 
XLI. 487 The‘ ‘ misanthrope ’ and ‘hypochondriast ’ might 
hug Despair. 

+ Hypochondria*tic, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 
as prec. + -atic.] = Hypochondriac a. 1 . 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Find. 332 Opium. .is. .an 
admirable remedy.. against Hypochondriatick melancholy. 

Hypocliondric (hipflkp’ndrik, h^ipu-), a. rare. 
[f. Hypochondria + -ic; cf. anxmia, anxmie.] 
= Hypochondriac a. 

2682 Hickeringill Find. Naked Truth 11. Ep. 1 Windy 
and Hypochondrick Vapour. 2872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 
I. Notes 239, I discarded all hypochondric distortions of 
fancy and aetermined to live. 

So Hypocho-ndrical a., Hypocho’ndrism, 
Hypocho-ndrist. rare. 

, *665 J- Spencer If ulg. Proph. 230 Persons so extremely 
ignorant, vicious, vain or hypochondrical [etc.]. i8xz Cole- 
ridge in Southey s Omniana. II. 15 An hypochondrist, to 
whom his limbs appear to be of glass. 2822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed.4) III. 6o We shall have little scruple in 
assigning the on gin of most cases of bypochondrism to 
a morbid condition of cme or more of the digestive organs, 

II Hypochondrium (hipokpTtdrimn). [mod. 

L., aa. Gr. tmoxivSptov (neut. sing.), as ru 8t£io v 
vmxhvhpiov the right hypochondrium (Hippo- 
crates) ; see Htpochondkia.] Each of the two 


hypochondriac regions which ate distinpmkd 
‘right’ and ‘left’. k 

X606 Phillips (ed. 5), Hypochondrium the upper Brtcf 
the Abdomen under the Cartila»es of the Chert t«V 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hypochondriac, A swettiit: « i\. 
tension of the hypochondnums, or upper part of 
173? Ferguson m Phil. Trans. XL. a Sbne or S 
Knife, which went through the muscular part of his For 
A rm, and into the Left Hypochondrium. 1843 J.G Wi ! 
kinson Swedenborg's Anim. Kingd. I. iv. 109 Placed C 
the most part, in the left hypochondrium, immediattV 
under the diaphragm. 

b. The corresponding part of the body oflower 
animals ; tbe iliac region. 

t Hypocho;ndry* Oh. Also 7 -condry. [ 2 d. 
L. hypochondrium, -ia. With sense 2 cf. F. hyp. 
condrie (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. = Hypochondrium. Chieilypl hypochondria. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. j. v. (1651) 13 His hvpo- 
condrjes misaffected. Ibid. 1. iii. 11. i. 198 Blood and hyp--, 
condries both are often affected even in head-mt!ancho!)\ 
2685 J. Scott Chr. Life (1698) IV, 220 Envy swells the 
hypochondries. 

2. —Hypochondria 2 . 

2669 Penn No Cross iii. § 2 Stingy and singular Tempers, 
affected with the Hypocondry. 2820 Lamb Elia. Ser. 1. 
South-sca Ho., As if he feared every one about him wis a 
defaulter ; in his hypochondry ready to imagine himselfoa'. 
2874 Sir G. W. Dasent Half a Life II L 322 He recovered 
him of his hypochondry as soon as ever he married. 

t Hypocist. Obs. [Cf. F. hyfocisfc,] =re\t. 

2752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Mat. Med. 793 Hypocist is an 
Astringent, and that of considerable Power. 

t Hypocistis (hip^jsi'stis). Med. Oh. Also 6 
ypoquiBtis, 7 hypoquistis. [a. L. hypcchtii 
(Pliny), a. Gr. vn oKiarh (see def.), f. ho under + 
nioTOs the plant Cistus. Cf. ■ F. hypcisU. (The 
early form (Ji)ypoquistidos represented the Gr. 
genitive.)] The solidified juice of Cyiitttis hyp 
eislis , a parasitic plant of the South of Europe, grow- 
ing on the roots of Cistus : it contains gallic acid 
and was formerly employed in medicine as a tonic 
and astringent. 

c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (25B5) Pj, Yarvine stampid 
wyth the water of the decoctyon of ypoquistidos. imixIol 
land Pliny II. 326 Some there be who put Hypoqwtis 
thereto. 2616 Bullokar s. v., A certame Mushroome, 
which being bruised yieldeth a liquor, called 
caries Hypoquistidos. 1658 Rowland Moufels Tkta.-m. 
11. xxxiii. 1116 His stomach must be fomented vntn Acam 
or Hypocistis with wine. 275* Sir J- Hh-l Hun wt. 
Med . 792 Hypocistis is an inspissated Juice, much resem- 
bling the true /Egyptian Acacia.. It is considerably W™ 
and heavy, of a fine shining black Colour. 

Hypocochoana, corrupt form of Ipecacoajtha. 

Hypocolon, -cone, etc. : see Hypo- II. 

Hypocon, colloq. abbrev. of HypochonPhu. 

a 2704 T. Brown Lett.fr. XWWks. 1760 II. «3 
much as a plentiful dose of the best canary c: |”. 
remove the hypocon [ed. 1707 hyppocon] for a few m • 

Hypoconder, -conariac, etc., obs. it. ninr 

CIIONDER, -CHONDRIAC. > . . 

Hypocoracoid (hip^-, hoip<?tyrakoia), R ‘ 
thiyol. [f. Hypo- 2 (b) + Coracoid.] The over 
of the two bones forming the sbouider-girdie 
typical fishes; also called simply coracot b-- 
Hypercoracoid). t 

Hypocorism (hip-, hsipffkoriVm). far • 

[ad. Gr. vnofcoptcrfia, -tcopionos pet-name, >• 
icopi&aOai to play the child, use terms of ele- 
ment, f. vir6 in sense * somewhat, slight } 
k6oos, tcopn child, bo)', girl.] A pet-name. 

i»5o 4 Q. •« sJ.’f *4^1 Tolly' is onc cf.l=M 

* livnnrnricmc ’ rir npt.namK with whlCu ( 


‘ hypocorisms 
abounds. 


or pet-names 


with which our language 

Hypocoristic (hiipf-, hsjipffkSrrstik), a. N’ 

Gr. imoKopioTtnis, in ovopa itroKopidTinci p 
name, diminutive, f. vrro/eoptfoDai : see P rc ^ 

F. hypocoristiqite .] Of tlie nature of a pet- _ ' 

the habit of using endearing or e P 


pertaining to 
mistic terms. 


i the or 


1796 Peggc Anonym. (1809) oB Harry •• lent. 

hypocoristic name for Henry. 1865 Fabbar 1 .':cr:-I!: 

‘ ' r “? d L d . ar,S trn h n„^rSiO ie 


xxii. 2$2_ 1 magine the power a.— -.-‘-ot;. 
process in times when it was fashionable to u a 
covering over the naked hideousness of vice. 

So f Hypocori*stical a. ; Hypocori’Sti 

2609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. { / 8j4 ] 
coristicall alleuiation. 2652 UrQUHART 7 riV( . ’ a j[r or 
292 With hyperbolical [expressions] cither P * & 

hypocoristically, as the purpose required to 
extenuated. _ ... n. f See 

Hypocotyl (hip*?-, haiptfftytu). 

qnot. 1880. 

1SS0 C. & F. Darwin itmtm. Pi 5 W ’it J> * h ,. ( , 0 io , ylf 
stem .. has been called by many botanis . of it 
donous stem, but for brevity sake ^Itrnocotvbi ? 

as the hypocotyl. Hut. 10 'the radicles, Wpoc } . |jr _ a, 
cotyledons of seedling plants. x88z 1 ^n^rninc a 
Buck-wheat plants grow from small seeds ccCt JingI>* 
hypocotyl, that. enlarges afterwards to an • 

P Hence Hypoco-tylons a., of or pertaining t 

hypocotyl. hal-WiM' 1 '”': 

Hypocotyledonary (htpc-. } f + , A uv.] 
donari), a. [f. Hypo- z + ConW* + 
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HYPODERMIS. 


Placed under, or supporting, the cotyledons. Cf. 
Hypocotyl. So Hypocotyle'donous a . 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 559 The elongation of 
the nypocotyledonary portion of the axis. 1880 Hypocoty- 
Iedonous {see Hypocotyl], 1881 Academy 12 Feb. 120 
Hypocotyls— an abbreviation for hypocotyledonary axes. 
1885 Goodale Phys. Bot, (1892) 361 The parenchyma of 
the hypocotyledonary stem. 

Hypocras, obs. form of Hippocras. 
Hypocrateriform (hi=p 0-, hauptfikratia-n- 

fpxm), a. Bot. [f. Or. vnoupdTrjpi-ov the stand of 
a large mixing-bowl (f, utto Hypo- i + tcpdrrjp 
Crater i) + -form:.] Having the form of a salver 
raised on a support : said of a corolla in which the 
tube is long and cylindrical, with a flat spreading 
limb at right angles to it, as in the periwinkle and 
phlox. 

[1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Hypocraieriformis, .. the 
name given by Mr. Tournefortto a peculiar sort of flower*,] 
1788 J, Lee Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) 7 Hypocrateriform, salver- 
shaped, that is plain or flat, and standing on a Tube. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst.Bot. 222 Corolla monopetalous,. .hypo- 
crateriform, with from 5 to 8 divisions. 1847 W. E. Steele 
Field Bot. 169 Perianth hypocrateriform .. having a cup- 
shaped crown surrounding the top of the tube. 

So Hyp ocrate Timor phous a. [Gr. poptp-rj 
shape, form + -ous ; cf. F. hypocratirimorph e. ] 

188a Gray Struct. Bot. vi. 5 5 - 248 Hypocrateriform, or 
rather (not to mix Latin and Greek) Hypocraterimorphous, 
in English Satverform. 

Hypo crates, -cratian, -cratic, obs. forms of 
Hippocrates, etc. 

Hypocrene, obs. form of Hippocrene. 

+ Hypo-crify, v. Ohs . rare. [f. hypocrite + 
-fy.] intr. To play the hypocrite, traits. To 
imbue with hypocrisy. 

1716 M. Davies Athcn. Brit. IT. 242 The modern Astro- 
logical Anus hypocrifies the very top of his Door with 
a Notorious Insolent Falsity. Ibid. III. 70 Since the 
Arians as well as the Papists hypocrifie and lye. 

Hypocrise (hrp^kroiz), v. rare. [perh. ad. obs. 
F. hypocriscr (Godefroy) or a back-formation from 
Hypocrisy.] intr. To practise hypocrisy. 

1680 G. Keith Rector Corrected xii. 227 Here again thou 
Hypocrizest. 17x1 C. M. Lett, to Curate 47 In K. Edward’s 
time he Hypocris’d and comply’d with the Reformation. 
1893 Silver Domino iii. (ed. s) 55 We cannot possibly be 
*in the swim* unless we are good hypocrites. Herein is 
my sore point. I am unable to hypocrise. 

II Hypocrisis (hipp-krisis). [L. : see Hypo- 
crisy.] Hypocrisy, dissembling, feigning ; a false 
or deceitful show. 

a 1225 After. R. 198 J>e Jmdde hweolp is Ipocrisis; J>et is 
J?eo ]>et makeS hire betere ]>en heo beo. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
Hypocrisis, a feigning or dissembling, a Rhetorical figure 
called by Julius Russinianus,. .Pronunciatio. 1850 Carlyle 
Lalter-d. Pamph. iv. 7 The miserable ^ mortals, enacting 
their High Life Below Stairs, with faith only that, this 
Universe may perhaps be all a phantasm and hypocrisis. 
f HypocriBm. Obs . rare- 1 . [An irreg. forma- 
tion from hypocrisy , hypocrite .] =next. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartcis 1. ii. 938 Cloak’d Hypocrism. 
Hypocrisy (hipp-krisi). Forms: 3-6 ypo-, 
ipo-, 3 -crisi, 4-6 -crisie, (4 -crisye, -cricie, 
-cresye, 4-5 -crysie, -crysye, -cryse, 4-6 -cresie, 
-crisy, -crysy, 5 -cresy,6-cracy,-crasie,-chrisi), 
6 hipocrisie, hypocresie, 6-8 hypocrisie, 6- 
hypocrisy. [a. OF .ypocrisie (mod.F. hypocrisie ), 
f. eccl. L. hypocrisis , a. Gr. viritcptats, the acting 
of a part on the stage, feigning, pretence, f. vno- 
KpivcaOai to answer, to play a part, pretend, f. vno 
Hypo- + icpiv-ctv to decide, determine, judge. The 
etymological spelling with h became current (as 
in French) in the 16th c.] 

The assuming of a false appearance of virtue or 
goodness, with dissimulation of real character or 
inclinations, esp. in respect of religious life or 
beliefs; hence in general sense, dissimulation, 
pretence, sham. Also, an instance of this. 

a X225 Auer. R. 342 Of alle kudde & ku5e sunnen, ase of 
prude . . of ipocrisie. a 1300 Cursor PI. 27598 O pride be- 
cums. . Ypocrisi. 1340 Ayenb . 25 Ypocrisye . .is a zenne )>et 
makeb to ssewy Jjc guod wyp-oute bet ne is na}t wyb-inne. 
1426 Audelay Poems 31 A prechur schuld lyve parfytly, And 
do as he teebys truly, Ellys hit is ypocresy. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 266/1 Ipocrysye, ipocrisis. 1529 S. Fish Supplic. 
Bcggers (E. E. T. b.) 11 By tbeyre cloked ypochrisi. 1555 
Hooper Let. in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 159 No coulor 
nor cloked hipocrisie.. 1567 Satin . Poems Reform, v. 98 
Purge vs from Ipocrasie. 1567 Gude <S- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 
J83 Tbair fals Hypocresie Throw all the warld is now out- 
cryit. x6xz T. Taylor Titus ii. 6 Those promises but hypo- 
crisies, without any soundnesse. a 1704 T. Brown Sat. 
agst. Worn. Wks. (1730) I- 56 Cruelty inconstancy and lies, 
Envy and malice, deep hypocrisies. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. ii. 40 It is the law of goodness to produce hypocrisy. 

Hypocrital (hipp*krital), a. Now rare. [f. 
next + -al.] = Hypocritical. 

1658 Bp. Reynolds Rich Man's Charge 42 Your Faith is 
Hypocrital, your Religion vain- 1683 Cave Ecclesiastici App. 
42 Looking upon his repentance as feign’d and hypocrital. 
1784 Laura 4- A ug. II. 12 The hypocrital Boswell attempted 
to take my hand. x8zo Examiner No. 654. 674/1 Ignorant, 
hypocrital, and servile eyes. 1884 J. Wedgwood in Brit. Q. 
Rev. Apr. 290 The type of all in humanity that was weak, 
and hollow, and even hypocrital. 


Hypocrite (hi p^krit). Forms : 3-6 ypo-, 
ipocrite, (4 ypocrit), 4-6 ypocryte, (5 epocryte, 
6ypocreit,ipoc(li)ryte,-crit,ippo-,hippocrite), 
6-/hipocrit(e, 6-hypocrite, [a. OF .ypo-, ipocrite 
(mod.F. hypocrite ), ad. eccl. L. hypocrita , ad. Gr. 
vvoKpiTtjs an actor on the stage, pretender, dis- 
sembler, f. vvoKptveoOai : see Hypocrisy.] 

1 . One who falsely professes to be virtuously or 
religiously inclined ; one who pretends to have 
feelings or beliefs of a higher order than his real 
ones ; hence generally, a dissembler, pretender. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 128 pe valse ancre . . is ipocrite & weneS 
forte gilen God. a 1300 Cursor M. 12205 Ypocrites ! for yee 
ar sua. ci 375 Sc. Leg, Saints, Eugenia 379 He is wolf in 
lamskine hyd Sc ful verray ypocrite. 1382 Wyclif Platt. 
xxiii. 13 Woo to 50U, scribis.and Pharisees, ypocritis. c 1386 
Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 512 Swich was the ypocrite bothe coold 
and hoot. 1426 Audelay Poems 15 Thay likon hym to a 
lossere, and to an epocryte. 1522 More De Quat. Noviss. 
Wks. 82 Ipocrites that faine to haue vertues that they lack. 
X559 Mirr. Mag., Warwick xiii, I was no hippocrite. 1592 
Timme Ten Eng. Lepers E iv. These hypocrites are like 
unto glo-wormes, which although they shine in the night, 
yet in the day they are . . vile wormes. c 1645 Howell 
Lett. (X655) IV. v. 13 This is not to keep Lent aright, But 
play the juggling Hypocrit. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 326 
r 3 Such infamous Hypocrites, that are for promoting their 
own Advantage, under Colour of the Publick Good. 1814 
Jane Austen Plans/. Park iii, Her cousins, seeing her with 
red eyes, set her down as a hypocrite. X876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. ii. 34 Who is to convert the hypocrite? He does not 
know he is a hypocrite . . The greater hypocrite he is, the 
more sincere he must think himself. 

2. attrib. or as adj. = Hypocritical. 

^1380 Wyclif Wks. (t88o) 89 On Ids ypocrite manere ]>ei 
seyn [etc.]. cia,oo A Pol. Loll. 105 Swilk similitudis of re- 
ligious efter habit, & ypocrit signis. 1530 Latimer Serm. 
6- Rem. (1845) 3°7 The hypocrite-wolves clad in sheep’s 
clothing. 1691 Baxter Nat. Ch . ii. 9 Nominal Hypocrite 
Christians. 1725 Swift Riddle , Hypocrite fanatics cry, 
I’m but an idol rais’d on high. 1875 L. Morris Ode to 
Free Rome X36 Nor dark deceit, Nor hypocrite pretence. 

Hence + Hypocritelyn. and adv.\ tHy*pocrite- 
ness ; + Hypocritess. rare. 

1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 307/1 Peraduenture hee vseth 
them not so hipocritely agajmst God omnipotent as you doe. 
*574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 39 The hipocritly Jewes .. 
stirred vp trouble on all sides. 1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 
1873 I. 226 When I pray to God, and desire in hipocritnes 
that bald Sir Adams were heer. X605 Sylvester Du Bartas 
11. iii. in. 473 Like a stubborn Boy That plies his Lesson 
(hypocritely-coy). 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxiv, Yon 
may find these many goodly Hypocritesses, jolly spiritual 
Actresses.. Women that have a plaguy deal of Religion. 

Hypocritic (hipokrrtik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
vnoKptTiK- 6 s acting a part, dissembling (prob. 
through a med.L. *hypocriticus) : see Hypocrisy.] 

A. adj. = Hypocritical. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII , c. 24 Preamb., The hipocritike 
& superstiouse Religions within this Realme. X638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 267 Their rules are many and 
masqued under a serious (hypocritique) sanctitie. a x68o 
Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 184 And, like an hypocritic Brother, 
Profest one thing, and did another. 1764 Churchill 
Author 371 His silken smiles, his hypocritic air. 1848 
Kingsley Saint’s Trag. in. ii. 2x1 All your selfish hypo- 
critic pride. 

B. sb. rare. 1 . = Hypocrite. 

x8x8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets viii. (1870) 199 He plays the 
hypocritic on himself. 

f 2 . The art of declamation with appropriate 
gestures ( = Gr. ij vnoKpiriK-q, sc. T^X VT i)‘ rare—'. 

1776 Burnf.y Hist. Plus. (1789) I. ix. 152 The term hypo- 
critic.. is used to express Gesture or theatrical action. 

Hypocritical (hipokrrlikal), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -al!] Of actions : Of the nature of, characterized 
by, hypocrisy. Of persons : Addicted to hypocrisy, 
having the character of hypocrites. 

X561 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Serm. Cij, As touching that 
same hypocriticall supper [etc.]. 1592 Timme Ten Eng. 
Lepers E ij, The intention, .is not good, but rather they doe 
It to an hypocriticall ende. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 524 They are exceedingly subtill, hypocriticall and 
double-dealing. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind.xqq 
Numbers are daily ruined by such hypocritical villians 
[sharpers]. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xiix, Useless formal- 
ism ! which lets through. .the hypocritical. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. I. vi. 480 These are surely no mere formal or 
hypocritical professions. 

Hypocri*tically, adv. [f.prcc. + -ly 2 .] In the 
manner of a hypocrite ; in a hypocritical fashion. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 226 But very folishly and 
hipocritically knowledged their treason whiche maliciously 
thei avouched. 1550 Bale Apol. 84 b. That puttetb he 
in here, vngroundedly, doubtfully, hypocritically. *658 
Fryer Acc. E. India P. 4x8 So that the Ground of this 
Quarrel, however hypocritically gilded with an Holy War, 
is Love. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xii.JxSBo) 206 Their 
consciences would not allow them, .hypocritically to conform 
to a Church which they detested. 

+ Hypocrrtisli, a. Obs. [f. Hyfocrite + 
-ish.] = Hypocritical. 

1530 Tindale Answ. Plore in Pf ore’s Wks. 686/2 The 
vpocretishe wolues. XS35 Coverdale Isa. x.6, I shal sende 
him amonge those ypocritish people. 1641 R. Bailue 
Parallel Liturgy to. M ass- Bk. Pref. 2 This is all the labour 
of his hypocrit ish emissary. 

t Hypocritize, v. Obs. rare-', [f. as prec. 

+ -ize.] intr. To act as a hypocrite ; to hypocrise. 
a 1734 North Autobiog . xii. § 204 in Lives (1890) III. 160 
These fellows never thought fit tobypocritize in the matter. 


Hypocunder, obs. form of Hypochonder. 
Hypocycloid (hips-, haip^sarkloid). Gcom . 
[f. Hypo- 2 + Cycloid. Cf. F. hypocycloYdci] A 
curve traced by a point in the circumference of a 
circle which rolls round the interior circumference 
of another circle (cf. Epicycloid). 

1843 Isee Hypotrochoi d], 1854 Moseley Astron. Ixi. 
(ed. 4) 183 This curve., being of the nature of an hypo- 
cycloid.' 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 94 The 
curve.. is called an Epicycloid, or a Hypocycloid, as the 
rolling circle is without or within the fixed circle. 

Hence Hypo cyclop dal a ., of the nature or form 
of a hypocycloid. 

X884 F. J. Britten Watch <5- Clockm. 288 The pinion 
flanks should be hypocycloida! in form. 

Hypoderm (hi*p0-, hoi-p^doim). [ad. next. 
Cf. F. hypodermc.] = Hypoderm a i. 

185s in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1878 Bell Gegen bauds 
Comp. Anat. 264 In Arthropoda. .The vitreous body, pig- 
ment cells, and ‘retina’ are therefore clearly continuous 
with the_ ectodermal layer (hypoderm), and are differentia- 
tions of it, just as the cornea-lens was formed from the cuti- 
cular layer, which again can he derived from the hypoderm. 

II Hypoderma (hipt?-, hoip^dauma). Pi. -der- 
mata. [mod.L., f. Gr. vtto tinder + ppa skin; 
cf. Hypoderm 1 s.] 

1 . Zoo/. A tissue or layer lying beneath the skin 
or outer integument : as the membrane that lines 
the under-side of the elytra of Coleoptera (obs.) ; 

1 the soft cellular layer lying under the carapace of 
the Arthropoda and the thick cuticle of Vermes 
and Nematoda * ; ‘ the subcutaneous areolar tissue 
of the skin of mammals* (Syd. See. Lex. 1SS6). 


1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xxxtii. III. 373. Ibid. xxxv. 
600 An oblong, .spot, occasioned by the hypoderma in that 
part being particularly tense. Ibid . xlxii. IV. 413. 

2 . Bot. A layer of cells lying immediately under 
the epidermis of a leaf or stem. 

1877 Bennett tr. Thome's Struct. <5- Phys. Bot. 5S In 
many cases, there lie beneath the epidermis, peculiar layers 
or strings of cells (the hypoderma). 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary's Pliettter. 404 In most cases . . the outer cortex of 
the stem is built up of two more or less distinct parts ; one, 
the Hypoderma, bordering directly on the epidermis .. the 
other, a thinner-walled, internal mass of parenchyma. Ibid. 
411 The cells in many-layered hypodermata increase in size 
towards the inside. 

Hence Hypode'rmal a., of or pertaining to the 
hypoderma. 

X854 Owen Skel. «$• Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 50 
The hypodermal system in mammals. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer Sacks' Bot. 376 Bundles or layers of firm thick-walled 
cells (Hypoderma! Tissue) are of common occurrence [in 
Equisetacese], X884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Pkaner. 
225 A group of tissues bordering directly on the epidermis 
is called from its position hypodermal, while distinct hypo- 
dermal layers are indicated by the substantive hypoderma. 

Hypodermatic (hipo-, haipoidainwtik), a. 

[f. livro- 2 + Dermatic. [Cf. Gr. vnoSep/mriTir 
name of a disease.)] = Hypodermic. Also as rb. 
■= hypodermic injection. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 Bartiiolow Mat. Med. 
(1879) xx In practising the hypodermatic injection. 1888 
Med. News (U.S.) 17 Mar. 293, I again administered the 
hypodermatic of morphia. 

Hence Hypoderma'ticaHy adv. 

1888 Pled. News (U.S.) 10 Mar. 273 It is . . impossible to 
use the bichloride hypodermatically about the legs without 
producing abscesses. 

Hypodermatomy : see Hypo- II. 
Hypodermic (hip^-, hoip^daumik), a. [f. 
Hypodebm-a + -ic : cf. Dermic. In mod.F. hypo- 
dermique . ] 

1 . Med. Pertaining to the use of medical remedies 
introduced beneath the skin of the patient ; esp. in 
hypodermic injection , the introduction of drugs into 
the system in this manner. 

1865 Reader No. 142. 316/1 The hypodermic treatment of 
neuralgic affections. x88o Chambers Ettcycl. x. 5:2/1 The 
hypodermic method, in which medicines are introduced into 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue by means of a very finely 
pointed syringe .. [For this] the science of medicine is in- 
debted to Dr. Alexander Wood of Edinburgh. 1882 Stan- 
dard xB Mar. 5/6 The use of morphia .. by hypodermic or 
subcutaneous injection. 

b. Used as sb . : A hypodermic remedy. 

1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 227 In cases of severe 
pain, hypodermics are invaluable. 

2 . Anat. Lying under the skin ; pertaining to the 
hypoderm. 

1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. Anim.ix. 592 It remained hy- 
podermic, spreading out between the ectoderm and the 
endoderm of the hydroid. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. 
Anat. 263 The eye, which is formed from the hypodermic 
layer lies behind this lens. Around it the hypodermic cells 
elongate, and change their position ; they become pigmen 

Hence Hypodermically adv., subcutaneousl j . 

1872 Fayrer Thanatoph. India a The ?« r e* , ®‘ 1 ? : .}5f 
poison gland is hypodermically injected ,m °. . » , 

animal. 1894 D. CinttsnB 10 Tears Manchuria 79 
a little morphia hypodermically. . rr 

II Hypodermis (hip*-, hD'prfo imiv Lf. 
IIypo- 2 +Gr. -iw«, -dermis as m Lnon.Mi.-i. 
(Gr. had vssoZtppis in special sense.jj 
1 . Bet. (See qnot.) ... , r ,. 

,E 64 r real. Bot. 6n/i /fy/odirm„, the .aaer layer efthe 
spore-case of an urn- moss. 
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2 . Zool. =Hypoderma i. 

187A Lubbock Ortg. Met. Ins. H. 36 But also the hypo- 
■dermis and the muscles. 1888 Rolleston& Jackson Anim. 
Life 491 Beneath the hypodermis a thin basement mem- 
brane is nearly always to be detected. Ibid. 579 The nervous 
system [of Vermes] may retain a position in the hypo- 
dermis. 

Hypo derm ocly sis : see Hypo- II. 

Hypo diapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-ditone, -dorian. Mns. : see Hypo- I. 3. 

Hyp Ogee al, -geeous : see Hypogeal, etc. 
Hypogseic, etc. : see Hypo- II. 
t Hypo gas ter. Obs. rare— 1 . [ad. F. hypo- 
gastrc .] = Hypogastrium. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais hi. xxxiv. 290, I will . . grope 
her Pulse, and see the disposition of her Hypogaster. 

f Hypoga*strian. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Hypo- 

GASTBI-OH + - AN.] = HYPOGASTRIC. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais Hi. xi. 90 The Hypogastrian 
Crany. 

Hypogastric (hip*-, haiptfgre'strik), a. and sb. 
Also 7 liyppo-, hipo-. [ad. F. hypogastrique 
(16th c. in Pare), f. hypogastre Hypogastrium.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or situated in, the hypo- 
gastrium ; hypogastric region = Hypogastrium. 

1656 Blount Giossogr., Hyppogastrick,. . belonging to that 
part of the belly, which reacheth from the Navel to the 
privy members. 1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. (17 13) 207/2 
Obstructions of the Mesentery, and hypogastrick Diseases. 
1797 Cruikshank in Phil. Trans. LXXX.VI 1 . 206 The 
spermatic and hypogastric arteries were divided. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 181/1 The hypogastric plexus of 
nerves. 

+ JB. sb. pi. The hypogastric arteries. Obs. rare . 
2774 Cooper in Phil. Trans. LXV. 316 The blood passed 
..through the hypogastrics and umbilicals to the placenta. 
1797 Cruikshank ibid. LXXXVII.207 The spermatics and 
hypogastrics not cut through. 

So Hypoga strical a. Obs. rare~ x . 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 232 The branches of this 
Hypogaslricall veine . . do mingle the mselues with the vpper 
braunches proceeding from the spermaticall. 

|| Hypogastrium (hipo-, hoip*gse'stm>m). 

[mod.L., ad. Gr. vnoyaarpiov, f. vno Hypo- i + 
yacTTrjp, yartTp- belly. Cf. F. hypogastre (16th c. 
in Pare).] The lowest region of the abdomen; 
spec, the central part of this, lying between the 
iliac regions. 

x68i tr. Willis' Ran. Med. Wks. Vocab., Hypogastrium , 
the lower part of the belly. 1727-41 in Chambers Cycl. 
1876 Gross Dis. Bladder etc. 18 Contusions of the peri- 
neum and hypogastrium. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 
IX. 247 Great pain over pubes and hypogastrium, 

Hypogastrocele (hip*?-, h3ip*garstr*szl). 
Path. [f. as prec. + Gr. tumour (Cele).] A 
hernia in the hypogastric region. 
iBrx in Hooper Med. Diet, x 886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypogeal (hip*-, haip^d^/ al), a. Also -geeal. 
[f. as next + -al. The form hypogeeal is perh. after 
late Attic vuu-j aios, f. 7afa earth.] = Hypogean, 
subterranean. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 80 Hypogeal beats or Estuaries. 
1886 Athenxum 7 Aug. X82/3 This Roman site.. is certain 
to reveal a rich hypogeal harvest. 1898 Ibid. 19 Feb. 252/1 
The arrangement of the bundles in the fleshy hypogaeal 
cotyledons. 

Hypogean (hip0-, haip*d3ran), a. [f. L. hy- 
poge-its, ad. Gr. vnoyeios underground (f. 7x7 earth) 
+ -an. Cf. F. hypog£P\ Existing or growing 
beneath the surface of the ground ; underground. 

X85Z Badham in Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 271 Fabricius 
minutely describes, as belonging to this hypogean race, 
a fish about one/oot in length. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hypogetts , applied to certain cotyledons which . . remain 
below the ground during germination: hypogean. 1880 
C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 27 The cotyledons are hypo- 
gean, or never rise above the ground. 1885 Science 26 J une 
5x9/1 In any hypogean insect which continually uses its 
claws in burrowing, the need of shedding and renewal of 
these organs is apparent. Ibid., The facts regarding the 
cicada’s hypogean life. 

II Hypogee (hi-p^d^r). rare. Also 7 hypoge. 
[a. F. hypogee (16th c.) or ad. L. hypogeum.'] = 
Hypogeum. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hypoge ( hypogxum ), a vault or cel- 
lar, or such like underground room. 1847 Leitch tr. C. O. 
Matter's Anc. Art § 177 The painted hyp ogees [ed. 1850 
hypogaea] of Etruria. 

Hypogene (hi*p*-, hsi-p^rn), a. Geol. [f. 
Hypo- 2 -f Gr. ycy- to produce, ytyveoOai to be 
bom, to originate ; prob. after F. endoghie, exogene 
(see -gen). Cf. F. hypoghie.] Formed under the 
surface ; applied to rocks otherwise called primary 
and metamorphic; also, subterranean, hypogean. 

1833 Lvell Princ. Geol. \ II. 374 We propose the term 
* hypogene’. .a word implying the theory that granite and 
gneiss are both netherformed rocks, or rocks which have 
not assumed their present form and structure at the sur- 
face. 1845 Newbold in Jrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal XIV. 282 
The edge of the trap is seen reposing on the hypogene 
schists at the base of the trap hills. 1882 Geikie Text-bk . 
Geol. 111. 196 Hypogene or Plutonic Action. 

b. Relating to the subterranean origin of rocks. 
1843 Portlock Geol. 175 The hypogene theory of Lyell. 
Hence Hypogenic a. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knozvl. VI. 572 In the great hypogenic 
laboratory of nature, rocks have been boftened and fused. 


1882 Athenxum 28 Oct. 566/3 The great changes which 
are being .wrought upon the surface of the earth, partly by 
hypogenic agents acting from below. 

Hypogenous : see Hypo- II. 
Hy : pOgeoca*rpOHS f c. rare. [f. Gr. vnoyctos 
underground + ttapn-os fruit + - 008 .] 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., HyPogeocarpns, having fruit 
under the surface of the earth ; hypogeocarpous. 

Hypogeous (hip*-, hoipod^ros), a. Also 
-gBBous. [f. as Hypoge-an + -ous.] Underground ; 
= Hypogean. 

1847 Craig, Hypogxous. 1857 Berkeley Crvplog. Bot. 
§ 274. 271 It is amongst the hypogeous species that the most 
beautiful. .fruit is produced. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 
6) 19 This hypogaeous (i.e. underground) situation of the 
cotyledons throughout the germination. 

|| Hypogeum (hip*d3rz>m, hoip*-). Also 
-gee urn. Pi. hypogea (-£?• a). [L. hypogeum , 

hypogxum y ad. Gr. vnbytiov, imSyatov nent. sing, 
of vnoyuos underground ; see Hypogean, and cf. 
Hypogee.] An underground chamber or vault. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypogxum , a Cellar or Vault 
arched over head, a Place under Ground. 1850 Leitch tr. 
C. O. Mullers Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 177 The painted hypo- 
garn of Etruria. Ibid. § 3x9 The Etruscan hypogea. 2865 
J. Fergusson Hist. Archit. 1. 1. iii. I. 99 The tombs of 
Beni Hassan..are situated on the eastern side of the Nile, 
and are almost the only hypogea that arc so placed in 
Egypt. 

Hypoglossal (hip*-,haip*gl*'sal), a. [f.mod.L. 
Hypogloss-us + -al.] Hypoglossal 7 ierve y l\\t motor 
nerve of the tongue proceeding from the medulla 
oblongata and forming the twelfth or last pair of 
cranial nerves. Also also/. — Hypoglossus. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 475 The pneumo-gastric 
nerve is at first placed before the hypoglossal. 1848 Car- 
penter Aniut. Phys. x. (1872) 372 The hypoglossal nerve 
which gives motion to the tongue. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 2x3 Paralysis of the hypoglossal has also been 
observed. 

Hypoglossis, var. of Hypoglottis. 

II Hypoglossus (hip*glp-sz>s). Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. vno under + yXwaoa tongue: cf. Gr. vno- 
yhwaoios, F. hypoglosse .] The hypoglossal nerve. 

i8ix Hooper Med. Diet., Hypoglossus ,..a nerve which 
goes to the under part of the tongue. 1878 Bell Gegen - 
baur's Comp. Anat. 522 The hypoglossus, which supplies 
the muscles of the tongue. 

+ Hypoglo'ttian, a. Obs. rare -®. [f. Gr. 
iiroyXurrri-os (f. vno Hypo- 1+ykw rra tongue) + 
-an.] (See quot.) 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hypoglottian Medicines , medicines 
that are to lie under the Tongue and melt. 

Hypoglottis (hips-, haipoglfvtis), hypo- 
glossis (-glp'sis). [a. Gr. vnoy\wrTh, -yXcuaols 
a swelling under the tongue, etc., f. yXuma, ykuiaoa 
tongue.] 

1 . Anal, and Med. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypoglossis, or Hypoglottis , 
a little piece of Flesh that joyns the Tongue to the nether 
part of the Mouth : Also an # Inflammation or Ulcer under 
the Tongue also a Medicine proper to lie and dissolve 
under the Tongue, to take away Roughness in the Throat. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . Enlom. A sclerite occasionally present between 
the mentum and labium of certain Coleoptera, as 
in clavicom and semcorn beetles. 

Hence + Hypoglotti’dian a. = Hypoglottian. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 173 Pastilles.. called., 
from the manner of their use Hypoglottidian. 
Hypognathism, etc. : see Hypo- II. 
HypogrifF, -gryph, obs. ff. Hippogriff. 
Hypogyn (hi-p*-, hai'p^d^in). Bot. [ad. F. 
hypogyne.\ A hypogynous plant. 

1847 in Craig. 

So Hypogynic a. [F. hypogynique.^ = next. 

1886 in Syd Soc. Lex. 

Hypogynous (hip-, hsipp-d^inss), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. vn 6 under + ywy woman, wife, in Bot. taken as I 
‘pistil’ + -ous.] Situated below the pistils or j 
ovary ; said of the stamens of a flower when these 
grow on the receptacle and are not united to any j 
other organ ; also of plants having the stamens so 
placed. 

1821 S. F. Gray Arrangem. Bril. PI. II. 708 Ranun- 
culacem.. petals 5 to 10, hypogynous. 1845 Lindley Sch. 
Bot. i. (1858) 15 If the filaments grow from immediately 
below the pistil, .they are called hypogynous. 28 66 Treas. 
Bot., Icacinacex . .Lindley places the order under his ber- 
beral alliance of hypogynous Exogens. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 73 Filaments inserted on a hypogynous ring. x88x 
Science Gossip No. 203. 248 The stamens or male organs 
of the plant are indefinite, polyadelphous and hypogynous. 
So Hypo-gyny [cf. F. hypogynie ], the quality or 
state of being hypogynous. 

2887 Athenxum 10 Dec. 787/3 The shortening of the 
axis within the flower itself, giving the transition from 
hypogyny through perigyny to epigyny. 

t Hypo-io’dio, hyprocUc, a. Chem. Obs. 

[f. Hypo- 5 + Iodic.] In hypo-iodic acid, an old 
name for periodic oxide. 

1854 J. Scofff.bn in Orr’s Circ. Sc., Client. 368 Hvpoiodic 
acid..iO,. ,865-7. Watts Diet. Chem. III. 397 Periodic 
oxide (Millon's Hypo-iodic acid) I 0 2 or I-O.. 

Hypo-i'odite, hypi'odite. Client, [f. as 
next: see -ite.] A salt of hypo-iodous acid. 


HYPOPHOSPHATE. 

,865-7* Watts Diet. Client. 111 . 557 Hypo-ira;,, , 
ammonium is formed by the action of iodine OTeicl, 
ammonia. ,866 Odling Anim. Chem. i« Fret iodine 8 
hypiodite of potassium, like peroxide of nitro-tn n,i , 
facile oxygenant. ,894 [see next]. “ ’ 1 1 1 

Hypo-iodous (hipo-, haipoioWdss), hyn 
iodous (hipai-iTdas), a. Chem. [f. Hvro- r 4 
iodous (!. Iod-ine + -ous).] In hypo-iodous add 
oxyacid of iodine, HIO. ’ 

. 1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. III. 297 W6Mer..bvdisiilu- 
iodine with anhydrous peroxide of barium, obtained "a 
yellow liquid which he regarded as hypo-iodoui idj 
1894 Brit. Jrnl. Photos. XLI. 34 Hypoiodous acid and £ 
salts, the hypoiodues. 

Hypo-ionian, -lydian, -mixolydian, .*■ 

Mas . : see Hypo- 3. 

Hypomere, -mnematic : see Hypo- II, 
li Hypomochlion (hipomp'kli/n). ran. [L 
hypomochlion (Vitruvius), a. Gr.tnropiixAioFfulaom 
of a lever, f. Gr. vno under + (wypis, fioykm Ieter.l 
= Fui.cnusr. - d 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 199 The hypomochlion or centers 
on which the parts of the leggs move. 1720 Switzer /fy. 
drost. ff H ydraul. 283 A Cylinder, .sustain'd at each Er.d 
with a Hypomochlion, Fulcrum, or Prop, call it which yo 3 
will. 18*5 Coleridge Aids Ref. (1858) I. App. C. 393 
The hypomochlion of the lever is as good an illustration as 
any thing can be that is thought of mechanically only. 
Hyp OH a Stic (hip*-, haiponarstik), a. Bot. [f. 
Hyponast-y + -10.] Pertaining to, or characterized 
by, hyponasty. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 767 As long as the 
organ grows most rapidly on the dorsal side, it may be 
termed, after de Vries, hyponastic. 1895 Vines Stud. 
Text-bk, 60 The leaves., are hyponastic, that is . . the dorsal 
surface grows more rapidly at first than the ventral. 

' Hyponasty (hi‘p*-, hai*p*nassti). Bot. [f. 
Hypo- 2 + Gr. vaerr-t 5 s pressed (f. affdK to press) 
+ -Y. Cf. Epinasty. 

The current use of the terms hyponasty and efuiostj 
originated with De Vries in Arbeiten des Bot. hit. 1* 
Wilrzburg 1872 (Heft 11. p. 252).] 

A tendency in plant-organs to grow more rapidly 
on the under or dorsal side than on the upper or 
ventral. ’ 

2875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 768 The hyponavtyof 
the axis often counterbalances the greater mass oftbe 
pendent parts. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent . PI. 6 Hypo- 
nasty .. implies increased growth along the lower surface, 
causing the part to bend upwards. 

+ Hyponitric (hip*-, haipcma'rtrik), *. Cletjtj 
Obs. ff. Hypo- 5 + Nitric.] In hyponitric atil, 
an old name for tetroxide (or peroxide) of nitrogen, 
pernitric oxide, NO a or N 2 O t . 

1854 [see hypoazottc s.v. Hypo-]. 1864 H. Spencer ow/.L 
8 Hypo-nitric acid is decomposed both by water and by con- 
tact with the various bases. 1876 tr. W dgner s Gen. t 
560 The latter first takes oxygen from the blood, and for 
hyponitric acid. , 

Hyponitrite (hip*-, haiponortroit)- 

[f. Hypo- 5 + Nitrite.] A salt of hyponitrousaci . 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 67/* Hyponitntts may./* 
formed by moderately heating certain nitrates, n 
Femmes' Chem. (ed. ix) 150 Salts called respective!) ^ 
nitrites, nitrites, and nitrates. 2894 Roscoe 6: ocb 
mer Chem. I. 504 The formation of hyponitnt . 
derivatives of hydroxylamine shows that in these 
oxygen atom must be between the nitrogen atom a 
of tne metal : N.O.K. , . rhnt 

Hyponitrous (hip*-, h3ip*nartr»s), ^ * 

[f. Hypo- 5 + Nitrous. Cf. F. .u. 

hyponilrons acid , an unstable acid, (HNG)-2> 
tained in combination as a potassium salt. 

2826 Henry Elern. Chem. I. 3x9 It appears to ; W . 

there are sufficient grounds for admitting the exi ^ 
hypo-nitrous acid as a distinct compound. xB 3 • -j 
son Chem. Org. Bodies 101 Nitric and hypom „ c c[JoK . 
transform picrotoxin to oxalic acid. 1894 *>osco • G en 
lemmer Chem. I. 505 Free hypomjrous acid dm ® ap y|w 
prepared, as when liberated from its salts, it ty 
splits up into its anhydride (nitrous oxide) and - 
Hypopecouana, corrapt form of IpkacuaM i- 
Hypopepsy, -petalous, etc. : * e H J -j, 
HypopharynHeal (hi=prr-, 

a. [). Hypophabynx: seePHABYNOhAt.] • 

Situated beneath, or in the lower par °' 
pharynx. b. Enlom. Belonging to tie ) 

1851-6 Woodward Mollusea 346 Branchiae conn^* 
two bands stretched across the interior, o Jnut. 

and one below ( hypopharyngeah . ,8 7 x , . , are 

Pert. 136 The poffe^or parts [of bmndual ■ 
single bones.. called hyiiopnaryngeal u 

Inv. Anim. x. 602 The bypopbaryngeal 

c. as sb. (//.) = Hypopbaryngeal _ bones . 

Hypopbarynx (h*PJ-, h 3 l F i,f f S^vit*.] A 
[a. h. hypopharynsc, f. HYro- 2 + ‘ - 0 f (he 

median projection from the internal s 
lower lip in insects. , I ‘“P" 

1826 Kibbv & Sp. Entcmol . . III. 45 ^ ^ r , ^5,, SavignY- 

posc, may be analogous to the hypophao 'Jhe oral 

1888 Rolleston tt Jackson <*"""• „ -C an internal 
surface of the base of the lab.um also hears 
process or hvpopharynx. ^ ^ t —Oef/t). ChH»-, 


rocess or h>T>opharj’nx. 

Hypophosphate (hipo-, hstpofr • ^ 5a ] t 0 ( 

[f. Hypo- 5 + Phosphate. So in I -J 

hypophosphoric ac : d. c„.o»LEMiir» 

1864 in Webster. 1894 Roscoe S. S 


CklK- 



hypophosphite; 


511 


I, 586 On neutralizing with caustic soda, a slightly soluble 
salt, sodium bypophosphate, HaNa^PjOe, separates out. 

Hypophosphite (hipo-, hsipofp-sfsit). Chan. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Phosphite. So in F.] A salt of 
hypophosphorous acid. 

1818 Henry Elem. Client, (ed. 8) II. 13 The hypo-phosphites 
of potash, soda, and ammonia, are soluble, .in highly rectified 
alcohol. 3876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 66 Hypophos- 
phite salts are monobasic, soluble in water, and easily 
crystallisable. 1883-4 Med. Annual 34/1 While triturating 
a mixture of Hypophosphite of Lime three parts, and Hypo- 
phosphite of Soda one part, [he] was seriously injured by the 
compound exploding. 

Hypophosphoric (hipo-, hoiptffpsffrrik), a. 
Chem. |f. Hypo- 5 + Phosphoric. So F. hypo- 
p/wsfhoriqttc.] In hypophosphoric acid, P 2 0 2 (0H), , 
a tetrabasic acid, obtained as an odourless liquid. 
.1854 J. Scoffern in Ords Circ. Sc., Chem. 376 This opera- 
tion furnishes a.. solution of hypophosphoric acid. 1894. 
Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chem. I. 586 Salzer has.. shown 
that, in addition to phosphoric and phosphorous acids this 
liquid contains hypophosphoric acid. 

Hypophosphorous (hipr?-, haipofp'sforas), a. 
Chem. [f. Hypo- 5 + Phosphorous. So F. hypo- 
phosphoreux .] In hypophosphorous acid,a.n oxygen - 
acid of phosphorus, PH 3 0 2 . 

1818 Henry Elem. Chem. (ed. 8) II. 12 Hypo-phospho- 
rous or Per-phosphorous Acid .. a viscous fluid, strongly 
acid and uncrystallizable. 1841 Brande Chem. 4S8 Hypo- 
phosphorous acid, .was discovered by Dulong in 1816. 1877 
Koscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem . 1 . 487 On cooling 
the solution, the hypophosphorous acid is obtained in the 
form of a thick very acid liquid.. 

Hypophrygian, Arte. Mus. : see Hypo- 3. 

]| Hypophysis (hip-, hoi pp-fisis). [a.Gr.vn-^utrts 

offshoot, outgrowth (cf. Apophysis, Epiphysis).] 

+ X. Path. Cataract in the eye. Obs. 

3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypophysis, a Fault in the 
Eye, the same as HyPochyma. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Bot. a. A part of the embryo in angiosperms, 
from which the root and root-cap are developed. 

3875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs ’ Bot. 515 A cell .. which 
arises between the end of the pro-embryo and the body of 
the embryo, .is especially to be noted. It is from this that 
the root is subsequently developed. Hanstein calls it and 
the tissue which proceeds from it the Hypophysis. 

b. ‘ In mosses, an enlargement of the pedicel at 
the base of the capsule 1 {Cent. Did.). 

3. Anat. (In full Hypophysis cerebri ) The pituitary 
body of the brain. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hence Hypophysial a. t of or pertaining to the 
hypophysis of the brain. 

Hypoplasia-Hypopygium : see Hypo- II. 

II Hypopyon (hip^o-pipn). Path. Also erron. 
-ion. [a. Cr. vnSirvov an ulcer, neut. of iirbirvos 
tending to suppuration, f. irvov pus, matter. 

The erroneous spelling hyPopion was prob. due to the as- 
sumption that the word was a derivative of u\f/, wjt- eye ; cf. 
Gr. vnwmov a black eye.) 

A morbid accumulation of pus in the anterior 
chamber of the eye (cf. quots.). 

[1657 Physical Diet., Hypogion [sic], or matter under the 
cornea, a great inflammation of the eyes with swellings.] 
3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypopyon , a gathering of Matter 
under the Horney Tunick of the Eye. 3807 Med. Jml. 
XVII. 80 Hypopion, or the occupation of one or both 
chambers of the eye, with a glutinous opake fluid, instead 
of the true transparent humours. 3878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 19 The absorption of pus is constantly seen in the 
eye in hypopyon. 

Hypoquistis, obs. variant of Hypocistis. 
Hyporachis, -radial, etc.: see Hypo- II. 

II Hyp OS area (hiposauka). Path. rare. [med.L. 
hyposarca , a. Gr. bird aapna under the flesh.] A 
species of dropsy : = Anasarca. 

3398 Trevi.sa Barth. De P. E. vu. lit. (MS. Bodl.), pe 
furste dropesie hatte lentofleuma. .pe secunde hatte yposarca 
oper anasarca, and comep of distemperaunce of colde and 
of drynes. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hyposarca, the 
same with Anasarca. 3876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 225 
If dropsy affect the parenchyma, it is called oedema, ana- 
sarca, or hyposarca. 

I! Hyposcenium (hip^sf nimn, hoip^-). Gr. 
Antiq. [f. Gr. ♦tnxooTfljt'ioi' (on analogy of irpoo/cfj- 
viov Proscenium) = Ta vrroo’Arqvm the parts beneath 
the stage, f. okt)V 17 Scene.] The low wall sup- 
porting the front of the stage in a Greek theatre. 

[3676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 300 At the foot of the 
Logeon upon the Orchestra was a row of Pillars incompass- 
ing a place called the Hyposcenion.] 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Sufp ., Hyposcenium , . .a partition under the pulpit or 
logeum of the Greek theatre, appointed for the music. 1853 
Kingsley Hypatia xxii, The hyposcenium had been painted 
to represent rocks. 

I! Hypospadias (hip^sp^-dias, haipo-). Path. 
[a. Gr. vnoairabias (Galen) one affected with hypo- 
spadias, app. f. vn6 Hypo- i + airaety to draw.] 
A congenital malformation consisting in a fissure 
of the lower wall of the male urethra, the result of 
arrested development. 

3855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 3874 Van Buren Dis. 
Genit. Org. 38 Hypospadias consists of an arrest of develop- 
ment of a portion of the lower wall of the urethra- 3884 
Athenaeum 17 May 636/1 He has recorded the occurrence 
of the malformation termed hypospadias in the males of six 
successive generations in one family. 


Hence Hypospa'diac, Hypospa’dial, Hypo- 
spa 'die adjs., of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
affected with hypospadias. 

3836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 464/1 A man affected with 
hypospadiac malformation of the urethra. Ibid. 699/1 A 
hypospadiac male. 3874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 38 
Lying between a hypospadial opening and the meatus. 

Hyposphagma, -sphene, etc. : see Hypo- II. 
Hypostase (hrpust^s). rare-' 1 , [ad. next, or 
a. X . hypos/ ase.] (See quot.) 

3867 Eng. Leader 15 Tune 326 In every’ process whatever 
.. the subject-matter, the hypostase, is not two instants in 
the same state. 

Hypostasis (hip-, hoipp-stasis). PI. hypo- 
stases (-siz). [a. late L. hypostasis , a. Gr . xmoaraais 
(f. vtt6 Hypo- i + erraaiy standing, position, state), 
lit. that which stands under, hence, sediment; also, 
groundwork, foundation, subject-matter later, sub- 
stance, subsistence, existence, reality, essehce, per- 
sonality (see below). 

The development of sense, esp. in Metaphysics and Theo- 
logy. belongs to Neo-Platonic and Early Christian use ; the 
English senses only reflect those established in late Greek. 
See Chambers Cycl. s.v.J 

1. Med. a. Sediment, deposit ; spec, that of urine. 
[3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E. v. xiv. (Bodl. MS.), By 
substaunce and colour of vrine & namelich by diuers regions 
hereof hat physicians clepe.n ypostasym.] 1590 Marlowe 
■2nd Pt. Tamburl. v. iii, l view’d your urine, and the hypo- 
stasis, Thick and obscure, doth make your danger great. 
1683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 433 Then put them into a cold 
place, that its hypostasis may appear. 3753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 338 The Water . . tended to deposit a 
laudable Hypostasis. 1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

b. Hyperremia in dependent organs of the body, 
caused by subsidence of the blood into these parts. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex . x866-8o A Flint Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 193 The prevention and removal of hypostasis 
in the dependent portions of the lungs. 2897 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. II. 961 The skin and internal organs, .as well as any 
post-mortem hypostases, exhibit a bright red colour. 

F2. Base, foundation, groundwork, prop, support. 
3577 tr. Ballinger's Decades 1. iv. 82 The substance, or 
hypostasis, is the foundation, or the unmoveable prop, which 
upholdeth. us. 1621 S. Ward Life of Faith (2627) 46 And 
is not Faith an Hypostasis and euidence to thee of an 
infallible inheritances 

3. Metaph. That which subsists, or underlies 
anything ; substance : ( a ) as opposed to qualities, 
attributes, or * accidents (b) as distinguished from 
what is unsubstantial, as a shadow or reflection. 

2605 Timme Quersit. Ded. 2 That spirit of life, .acteth in 
all creatures, giving them existence in three — to wit, salt, 
sulphure, and mercury, in one hupostasis. 2670 Moral 
Stale Eng. 43. It commonly turneth even the souls of its 
votaries into its own Hypostasis. 2720 Waterland Eight 
Serm. 155 The Ante-Nicene as well as Post-Nicene Writers 
understood the Phrases of Christ’s being the Image of God, 
and express Image of his Hypostasis. 2817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit . I. viii. 130 Either as a property or attribute or 
as an hypostasis or self-subsistence. 1870 Outl. Hamilton's 
Philos. 170 We cannot think a. quality existing absolutely, 
in or of itself; we are constrained to think it as inhering in 
some basis, substratum, hypostasis, subject or substance. 

4. Essence, principle, essential principle. 

2678 Cudworth/«/z//. Syst. 1. i. § 22 That Plato and his 
followers held rptls apyuca? vnomacrtK:, Three Hypostases in 
the Deity, that were the first Principles of all things, is u 
thing very well known to all. 2685 Crowne Sir C. Nice 
11. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 276 A scholar .. emptied by old 
suck-eggs of all that nature gave me, and crumbl’d full of 
essences, hypostases and other stuff o’ their baking. i 683 
Norris Theory Love i.ii. 7 We know Love is made the first 
Hypostasis in the Platonic Triad. 1702 tr. Le Clerc's Prim. 

T-. . » »TM . _ IT . 1 * _1 .U.'TI * TY • I 


.therefore _ 

postasis — is neither Existence nor Thought, neither moved 
nor mutable. 

5. Theol. Personality, personal existence, person : 
(a) distinguished from nature, as in the one * hypo- 
stasis ’ of Christ as distinguished from his two 
natures (human and divine), ( b ) distinguished 
from substance, as ia the three ‘hypostases’ or 
• persons ’ of the Godhead, which are said to be the 
same in * substance \ 

I x 747 Johnson Plan Eng. Diet. Wks. 2787 IX. 170 Of 
those [words] which still continue in the state of aliens,., 
some seem necessary to be retained . . such are some terms 
of controversial divinity, as hypostasis.] 
a 2529 Skelton. Col. Clout 534 And what ipostacis Of 
Christes manhode is. 1565 T. Stapleton Forir. Faith 148 b. 
Those busy heads would for thre persons, saie thre hipo- 
stases. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa xvii. 391 The Cofti 
fearing, that to attribute two. natures unto Christ, might be 
all one, as if they had assigned him two hypostases or 

g irsons, to avoid the heresie of the Nestorians, they became 
utichians. 2602 W. Watson Quodlibcls 49 (Stanf.) JBy 
reason of the hypostasis or hypostaticall vnion of hts deitie 
to his humanity. 1620 T. Grancer Div. Logike 43 The 
Brutal! soule is material!, ..not subsisting by it selfe (there- 
fore a beast is not hypostasis, id est , a person). 2652 Jer. 
Taylor Serm. for Year 1. 1. 2 That two natures could be 
concentred into one hypostasis (or person). 3682 H. More 
Annot. Glanviirs Lux O. 95 There is no confusion of the 
Humane and Divine Nature in the Hypostasis of Christ. 
a 1726 South Serm. (17*7) I' r * *99 DO is urged by some to 
relate . . to the three Hypostases of the Godhead. 3782 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 1. 103 The word hypostasis, .we 
now render person. 2833 R. Pinkerton Eussia 46 The 
eternal beginning of the hypostasis of the Holy Ghost. 

6 . Bot. (See quot.) 


HYPOSTATIZE. 


1866 Treas. Bot. 615/2 Hypostasis, the suspensor of an 
embryo. 

Hypostasize (hip-, hoipp'stasoiz),^. [f. prec. 
+ -ize,] trans. To make into or regard as a self- 
existent substance or person ; to embody, imper- 
sonate. Cf. Hypostatize. 

x8°£- 10 Coleridge Friend (iSiS) III. 90 The power and 
principle of acidification must be embodied and as it were 
impersonated and hypos tasized in this gas. 3817 — Biog. 
Lit. I. 98 The admission of the logos as hypostasized in no 
respect removed my doubts concerning the Incarnation and 
the Redemption by the cross. 1877 Symonds Eettaissancc 
in Italy , Ecviv. Learn. 202 The products of speculative 
analysis are hypostasised as divine persons. 

Hence Hypostasization, the action of hyposta- 
sizing, or regarding as a substance. 

188^ Athenaeum 20 Apr. 496/3 The second period [of 
Plato s philosophy] is marked by the hypostasization of 
universals. 

t Hypostasy. Obs. rare. [Adapted form of 
Hypostasis : cf. Ecstasy.] 

1. = Hypostasis i. 

2547 Boorde Brcv. Health Ixxiii. 21 The hypostasy is the 
substance of the uryne. 1638 Shirley Mart. Soldier m. iv. 
in Bullen O. PI. I. 218 Doe but marke These black Hypo- 
stacies.; . it plainely shewes Mortification generally through 
the Spirits. 

2. — Hypostasis 5. 

2551 Bp. Gardiner Exptic. Cath. Faith 127 Wheir as 
in that vnion. the rest is an ineffable mysterie, the two 
natures in Christ to haue one subsistence called & termed 
an hypostasie. 2628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 58 0 the 
vnsearchable depth of this speciall Hypostasie ! 

Hypostatic (hip^-, haipflsUe'tik), a. [ad. Gr. 
viroaraTtK-os pertaining to substance, substantial, 
personal (f. vrroaTarbs set under, supporting) ; used 
as adj. to vnoaraais Hypostasis ; but the medical 
sense of the English ■word is not found in Greek.] 

1. Theol. Of or pertaining to substance, essence, 
or personality (see Hypostasis). Hypostatic union: 
(a) the union of the divine and human natures in the 
1 hypostasis 1 of Christ ; (£) the consubstantial union 
of the three ‘ hypostases * in the Godhead. 

3678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 566 The humane 
soul of our Saviour Christ Himself... being not partially 
appointed to that transcendent dignity of its hypostntick 
union, but by reason of its most faithful adherence to 
the divine word and wisdom in a pre-existent state. 
a 2711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 2721 I. 25. I sing 
the Infinite and Finite, join’d In Hypostatick Union for 
Mankind. 1827 Hook in Life I. 218 To state and enforce 
the Catholic doctrine concerning the Third Person on Whit 
Sunday and that of the hypostatic union on the Sunday 
following. 2846 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (2850) I. 85 
He who first taught men to speak of an Hypostatic change 
beneath unchanging forms, may have taught them to use 
words without meaning. 2894 H. B. Swete Apost. Creed 
L 17 The doctrine of the hypostatic Trinity. 

2. Path. Of the nature of hypostasis or excess of 
blood in dependent parts of the body. 

1866-80 A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5)192 Passive hyper* 
aemia occurring in the dependent portions of the lungs is 
called hypostatic congestion. 2878 A. M. Hamilton Ncrz>. 
Dis. 224 The long continuance of the erect position seems 
to favor the gravitation of blood, and hypostatic hyperarraia 
of the spine is thereby induced. 

Hypostatical (hip^-, haip^stre’tikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] # 

1. = Hy'postatic r. 

2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. H. 154 He being the Word 
. .did by hypostatical vnion take vpon hym the nature of 
man. 2616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Hypostaticall, belong- 
ing to.substance ; or that which consisteth in the substance 
of a thing. 2620 T. Granger Div. Logike 310 To the singular 
number (Jehovah) his essentiall name, noting the unity.. is 
added theplurall (Elohim) his hypostaticall, or subsistentiall 
name, noting the Trinity. 2656 Hobbes Answ. Bp. Bram- 
hall 434 (R.) But the word hypostatical , . is properly used, 
as I have said before, of the union of the two natures of 
Christ in one person. 2674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. 
Ep. (ed. 2) A nj b, I believe the Hypostatical Union, a 
Trinity of persons in the Unity of Essence.. 2852 Hook 
Ch. Diet. (1871) 377 The hypostatical union is the union of 
the human nature of our Lord with the divine, constituting 
two natures in one person. 


d* 2. Of or pertaining to the essential principles or 
elements of bodies ; elemental. Obs. 

3661-80 Boyle Sce/t. Chem. 1. 80 They do not pretend by 
fire alone to separate out of all compound Bodies their 
Hypostatical Principles. 1676 — Hist. Colours Exp., xv, 
Divers learned men, having adopted the three hypostaticaH 
principles. 2706 Phillifs fed. Kersey), Hypostatical 
Principles , a T itle given by Paracelsus and his Followers 
to the three Chymical Principles, viz. Salt, Sulphur and 
Mercury. 

Hence Hyposta’tically adv. y in a hypostatic 
manner ; in actual substance or personality. 

3593 T. Bell Motives cone. Eom. Faith (1605) ire [HeJ 
affirmeth the substance of bread to be unitcd.to the boa> 
Christ hipostatically. 2614 T. Adams. DetnFs P. ar H'. . \ 
God. .is hypostatically in Christ graciously m s^nts. 
gloriously in Heauen : powerfully in Hell. r „ c _. 
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united to the Divinity. . . rt n 

Hypostatize (h>P*j haipfstatoiz), [f. Gr. 



HYPOXAIfTHmE. 
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description of a scene, event, or situation, bringing 
it, as it were, before the eyes of the bearer or reader. 

1583 Foxe A. ff Af. % 839/2 Under which Hypotyposis 
or Poesie, who is so blind that seeth not by the Pelhcan, 
the doctrine of Christ : and of the Lollardes to be defended 
against the Church of Rome? <11638 Mede IVks. (1672) 
x. 32 A Poetical or Prophetical hypotyposis of the de- 
struction or fall of Babylon. 1732 Stackhouse Hist. Bible 
Introd. {1767) 64 Above all other figures that^ whereon poets 
and orators love to dwell is the hypotyposis or lively de- 
scription. 1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 387 Simple and suitable 
language, the effective metaphor, ' the nervous hypotyposis* 
may be introduced. 

Hypovanadic, etc. : see Hypo- II. 

Hyp oxanthine (hip-, haippksaru Jibin'). Chern . 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Xanthine. Cf. F. hypoxanlhine.] A 
nitrogenous substance, found in the 

muscle, spleen, heart, etc. of vertebrates, and form- 
ing a white crystalline powder ; also called Sabcine. 

1844-57 G. Bird Ur in. Deposits (ed, 5)46 Thisinteresting 
body ,. bears so close a resemblance to xanthine or uric 
oxide, that Scherer has named it hypoxantbine. t 
at t rib. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 96 The precipitate con- 
sists of hypoxanthin nitrate and silver oxide *, this is to be 
decomposed with sulphydric acid, and hypoxanthin is pre- 
cipitated. 

Hence Hypoxa’nthic a., derived from, or of the 
nature of, hyp oxan thine. 

Hypoxylous, Hypozeugma, Hypozoa, 
-zoic : see Hypo- II. 

Hyppe, obs. form of Hip. 
hypped (hipt ), ppL a. Also 8 hyp’d, hypp’d, 
8-9 hypt. Now Hipped, q. v. [f. Hyp+-ed.] 
Affected with hypochondria; morbidly depressed 
or low-spirited. 

c 17x0 J. Edwards in Camb . Antiq. Soc. Com. III. 130 
Allmost half of them are Hypt (as they call it), that is, dis- 
ordered in their brains. 1784 J. Belknap in B. Papers 
(18771 H. 178 It was the common opinion among his friends 
that he was hyp’d. 1799 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 296, 1 . .spent 
a day with them. They were melancholy and hypped. 1824 
Lamb Lett. (1888) II. toi, I am much hypt. 1853 Mrs. 
Gaskell Ruth. Wks. 1863 VI. 200 On a dull Sunday, when 
people are apt to get hypped if not well amused. 

Hyppish (hi-pij), a. Also 8 hypish. Now 
Hjppish, q. v. [f. Hyp + -ish.] Somewhat depressed 
or low-spirited. 

a 1732 Gay On Wine 34 In pensive hyppish mood. 1733 
CheynE Eng. Malady III. iv. (1734) 335 The constant Com- 
plaints, common to Hypish People. 1823 C. Westmacott 
Points Misery 16 The disturbed imagination of the hyppish 
man. 

Hyppo, obs. f. Hypo. Hyppocon : see 
Hypocon. Hyps, pi. of Hyp, hypochondria. 
Hypsi- (hi-psi), repr. Gr. ityt adv. on high, aloft, 
in comb, also = high, lofty. The English words 
are new formations with hypsi- in the latter sense. 
See also Hypso-. 

HypsibrachycepEalio (hi=psi , broek i ( srToeTik') a. 
Ethnol. [Brachycephalic], characterized by hav- 
ing a high and broad skull ; pertaining to Hypsi- 
brachyeephali or races of men so characterized, as 
the Malay inhabitants of Madnra ; so Hypsi- 
brachycs'plialism, the presence or prevalence 
of high broad skulls, the combination of brachy- 
cephaly with hypsicephaly. Hypsicepbalic (-sffte’- 
lik) a. [Gr. Ktrpah-q head], characterized by having 
a high skull, spec, one of which the vertical index, 
or ratio of height to antero-posterior length, is over 
75 ! hence Hypsice'pbaly, the condition of being 
hypsicephalic. Hypsilopbodont (-lp’fddpnt) a. 
Zool. [Gr. infiiKotpo-s high-crested {harp-os crest, 
ridge) + tSovs, <I 5 o vt- tooth], having the dental 
characteristics of the genus Hypsilophodon of extinct 
dinosaurian reptiles. Hypsiprymnine (-prrm- 
nain), -prymnoid (-pri-mnoid) adjs. [Gr. irpipya 
stern], pertaining to or characteristic of the Mar- 
supial sub-family containing the Kangaroo Rat 
(Hypsiprymnus). HypsistenocepbaUo (-stenosA 
fc'lik) a. Ethnol. [Gr. ctefo-s narrow + Kttpah) 
head], characterized by the presence of a high and 
narrow skull ; so Hy:psist enoce’phalism, Hyipsi- 
stenoce-pbaly, hypsistenocephalic character or 
condition. 

1871 Huxley Altai. Vert. v. 163 It remains to be seen 
how far the "hyp'ilophodont modification extended among 
the Omitiwsceiida. 1870 — Cril. ,y Ad,tr. (1873) 199 As 
to the Dideiphia, .. a true " Hypsiprymnoid form existed at 
the epoch of the Trias, contemporaneously with a Carni- 
vorous form. 1878 Bartley lr. Tepinard'e Anthrop.v. 177 
Certain [skulls] of.. New Guinea. .are -hypsistenocephalic. 
1881 Academy 29 Jan. 84 The Fijians are remarkable as the 
most dolichocephalic peoplein the world. . . The skulls are 
eminently hypsistenocephalic, to_ use Dr. B. Davis’s term. 
1881 Nature XXV. 144 Combinations of dolichocephaly and 
*hypsistenocephaly. 

Hypsiloid (hipsai’loid, hi’psiloid),a. [ad. Gr. 
{rpihofiSrjs, f. 5 tj-ihif Upsilon : see -01D.] Shaped 
like tlie Greek letter npsilon, or its Roman equiva- 
lents; V-shaped, or U-shaped. 

i 836 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 1888 W. H. Flower in AnthropoL 
yrnt. 14 Feb. 9 The palatal index of the male, .is exception- 
ally low, viz. 103 8, the general form of the palate being 
remarkably hypsiloid. 


Hypsistarian (hipsiste°'rian), a. and sb. Eccl. 
Hist, [f. Gr. "trjnoTapt-os (f. vrfnoTos highest ; see 
def.) + -an.] a. adj. Belonging to an eclectic sect 
of the 4th century, so called from worshipping God 
under the name of the Most High (v-ptoros). b. 
sb. A member of this sect. 

1705 \V. Wall Mist. Infant Bapt. (1845^ II. 77 St. 
Gregory Nazianzen’s father was of the religion called 
Hypsistarian. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl s.v., The doctrine 
of the Hypsistarians, was an assemblage of Paganism, 
Judaism, and Christianity. 1882-3 Schaff Ettcycl. Keliy. 
Kmrwl. II. 1055 Hypsistarians , a religious sect living in 
Cappadocia in the fourth century, . . a singular mixture of 
Paganism and J udaism. 

I - Hypsi’stary. Obs. [ad. Gr. 'Tiptarapi-os : 
see prec.] =prec. sb. 

C1610 Women Saints 171 The professors of this base and- 
abiect sect, arrogate . . to themselues the name of Hypsis- 
taries, that is, ‘inoste highe’, and they worship oneiie the 
omnipotent. 

HypSO- (hi’pso), repr. Tare Gr. ui/io-, used with 
same force as bps - Hypsi- ; in modern use, some- 
times taken as comb, form of vif/os ‘ height ’. 
Hence Hypsocepha’Hc a. = Hytsicephalic ; so 
Hypsocc-pbalous a. and Hypsoce’pbaly (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1SS6). Hypsodont a. [Gr. oSoft- tooth], 
of teeth : having higli or lengthened crowns with 
short roots. Hypsopbonons (hipsp’fdnos) a. [Gr. 
inpbtpavos (rptovr) voice)], ‘ having a high clear voice ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 886). Hypsopbyll (hi'psofil) Bot. 
[Gr. epvhh-ov leaf : repr. Ger. hochblat(\, a leaf 
of the inflorescence, a bract or bracteole; hence 
Hypsopbyllar, -pbyllary, -pbyllous adjs. 

1878 Bartley tr. TopinarcTs Anthrop. v. 176 *Hypso- 
cepnalic, elevated skull. 1883 \V. H. Flower in Encycl . 
Brit. XV. 430/1 Modification of [the selenodont form] from 
a brachyodont to a *hypsodont type. [x88o Gray Struct . 
Bot. (ed. 6) 416/1 HyPsophylla, answers to the German 
‘ Hochblatter \ or high leaves, those of the inflorescence, 
i. e. bracts and the like.] 1895 Vines Stud. Text-bk. 76 
There are two kinds [of leaves of the sporophere]; those 
which bear sporangia., termed sporophylls; those which do 
not bear sporangia, termed *hypsophylls. 1877 Bennett tr, 
Thome's Struct. Bot . 86 The bracts or *hypsophyllar 
leaves, i. e. those leaves, in the axils of which the flowers are 
placed. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 546 The mode 
of insertion of the cataphyllary and foliage-leaves, and very 
often that of the *hypsophyllary leaves (as for instance that 
of the spathe). .is generally amplexicaul. 1880 GRAY.SYr//c/. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 6 note, *Hypsophyllous. 

Hypsography (hipsp-grafi). [f. Gr. Ctyo-s 
height (see Hvsao-) + -y/xu/ua writing, sketching.] 
That department of geography which deals with 
the comparative altitude of places, or parts of the 
earth’s surface. 

1885 Athenxum 9 May 602/3 A further contribution 
towards the hypsography of Eastern Venetia, by Prof. 
Giovanni MarinelH. 1888 M. Baker in Science 7 Dec. 280 
4 Hypsography * and ‘ topography 1 are each used for this 
purpose; but the first refers rather to elevation than to 
form. 

Hence Hypsogrra’pMcal a., of or pertaining to 
hypsography ; hypsographical map, a map specially 
designed to exhibit (whether by shading, by contour 
lines, or by an actual embossed surface) the com- 
parative altitude of places or parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

i88x Academy No. 455. 65 The map .. almost resembles a 
hypsographical one, for the Alps and other mountain 
regions, no less than the valley of the Rhine . . form very 
conspicuous features upon it. xB8i A thensum 30 July 149/1 
We are thus presented with .. a hypsographical map of 
Central Europe. 

Hypsometer (hipsp*m/t9i). [f. Gr. v\pos height 
(see Hypso-) + -meter. Cf. F. hypsometre^ An 
instrument for measuring altitudes, consisting essen- 
tially of a delicate thermometer, by which the boiling 
point of water is observed at particular elevations. 

1864 in Webster. 1879 Daily Neius 23 Aug. 6/4 Major 
Pinto recommended the hypsometer and aneroids for alti- 
tudes. 1884 Brit. Almanac Companion^ An instrument 
called the Hypsometer, whose business it is to determine the 
heights of mountains by means of the boiling-point of water. 

Hypsometric (hipsome’trik), a. [f. prec. or 
H ypsometry + -ic. Cf. F. hypsoviitrique .] = next. 

1845 W. D. Cooley tr. Parrot's A rarat 54 The foregoing is 
taken from the hypsometric tables of Lindenau, the accuracy 
of which however seems liable to some doubt. 1874 J. D. 
Whitney Barometric Hypsometry Prefi, The accuracy of 
the barometer as a hypsometric instrument may be very' con- 
siderably increased. 

Hypsome’trical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] Per- 
taining to hypsometry or the hypsometer ; relating 
to the measurement of altitudes. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hypsometricus , . . hypso- 
metrical. 1880 C. R. Markham Perttv. Bark xi. 99 Dr. 
Spruce . . took meteorological and hypsometrical observa- 
tions throughout the vast region he traversed. 1880 Nature 
XXI, 391 The hypsometrical distribution of the species is 
carefully given. 1884 American VIII. 379 Our hypso- 
metrical knowledge of the.,CatskiIl Mountain region. 

Hence Hyp some -tricaUy adv., by hypsometrical 
methods ; with the hypsometer. 

1849 Mrs. Sabine it. Humboldt's Aspects Nat. II. 320, 

J, have constantly . . urged, that the isthmus [of Panama] 
should be examined hypsometricallv throughout its entire 
length, and more especially where, .it joins the continent of ■, 
South America. 1895 Ed in. Rev. Oct. 503 Pere Roblet . . | 


HYSON. 

H d r s ?T y - ed “‘ronomically and hj-psomttrioliy ,v, 

whole of the interior highland province. ; ue 

Hypsometry (hipsF’mHri). [f. HvrsoMntif 

see-METRY. Cf. F. hypsomilrie .] The measurin? 
of altitudes ; the science which treats of this- also 
the subject of this science, the condition of a pan 
of the earth’s surface in reference to height abort 
(or depth below) the level of the sea. 

1570 DEE.Afath.Pre/. a iij b, How High or dq*,abo«cr 
vnder the Ieuel of the measurers standing, anythin* is 
called Hypsometric. 1847 in Craig, i860 Maur xPht 
Geog. Sea (Low) v.§ 283 That part of theextra-tropicalNwi 
Atlantic .. is peculiar as to its hypsometry. 1861-3 [) £ 
Schlagintweit Sci. Miss. Itui. II. {title). General Hvp<o. 
metry of India, the Himalaya, and Western Thibet 1871 
J. D. Whitney (title) Barometric Hypsometry. 1 

Hypt, obs. form of Hypped. 

Hypnral (hip-, haipiu.-ral), a. (sb) [f. Gr. 
im(6 llYI'O- 2 + ovpa tail + -AL.] Situated beneath 
the tail ; spec, in Lchthyol. applied to the bones 
beneath the axis of the tail, which support fin-rays. 
Also absol. as sb. 

1871 Huxley Anal. Vert . i. 16 In most osseous fi$h« tie 
hypural bones which support the fin -rays of the inferier 
division [of the tail] become much expanded. x88oGCstkei 
Fishes 84 The hypural is but a union of modified haou- 
pophyses. 

Hyr, obs. form of Her pron., Hire, 

Hyraci-, liyraco- (before a vowel hyrac-), 
Lat. and Gr. comb, forms respectively of llTEii. 
Hyraciform (hoirarsifpim) a. [see -form], resem- 
bling a hyraxj hyracoid. Hyracodont (hsira- 
kddpnt) a. [Gr. i8o ft- tooth], having the dentition 
characteristic of the genus JLyrax, and found also 
in the Rhinoceros and the extinct Hyraaim , » 
rhinoceros-like perissodactyl of the Lower Miocene 
of North America. Hyracotherian (.Jnriunl, 
-therlino (-Jiif-riioin) adjs. [Gr. flijp/oF wild beast], 
belonging to an extinct genus Hyracothtrim of 
perissodactyls of the tapiroid group. 

1887 E. D. Core in Amer. Nat. Nov. 994 It has beenfrom 
the -Hyracotheriine sub-family that the horse line value- 
rived. [1851 Richardson Geol. (1855) 324 -Hyracptheritm, 

50 named in consequence of its structural affinities mine sue 

of the orbits, &c., with the Hyrax, was found in the London 
ciay and the lacustrine eocene sand at Kyson.] 

Hyracid (hairarsid), a. [f. mod.L. //ynaia: 
see -id.] Belonging to the family Hyracidx , or its 
sole genus Hyrax. 

Hyracoid (hai-’rakoid) , a. [f. hyrac-, stem ol 
Hyrax + -01D.] Resembling a hyrax; pertaining 
to or characteristic of the order or sub-order Uyn- 
coidea, containing the Hyrax and its congeners. 

Hyrald, -eild, var. Hereyeld, Cbs. 

II Hyrax (hai.’rreks). Zool. [mod.L, a. Or. 
upnf, vpaK- shrew-mouse.] A genus of small 
rabbit-like quadrupeds, containing the Dayan, 
1 cony ’, or rock-rabbit of Syria, an Abyssinian 
species or sub-species, and the Cape Ilyrar 0 
rock-badger ( klipdas ) of South Africa. . 

The position of the Hyrax in zoological classlficam" “ 
been difficult to fix ; it was formerly placed among a > . 

subsequently among Pachydermata, and > s , I J°. W 

type ofan order or sub-order is 5 .. 

associated with Pcrissodactyla (horse, hippopotam • 
and Proboscidea (elephant) in an order Uttgul ' • ^ 
dentition combines characters of perissodactyls, ^ ^ 

rhinoceros, with some others belonging to r0 , 1 nC ;, n t 

is now generally regarded as the survivor of . t j. 
generalized type, to which ungulates, rodents, a 
vora are all related. t t Thts 

1832 Proc. Sci. 4- Corresp. Comm. Zool. Soc. H. W 
muscle .. occasions the peculiar fulness of tne n 
Hyrax. 1834 Nat. Philos. III. Phys. Gteg. SSr-j \ * cc )j 
The hyrax and the hog tribes not or coneh 

climates. 1891 Daily Nervs^ 1 Jan. 5/5 The h) r 


other rodent. - 


1 looks like an agouti, or some ^ - mUvJ 

nearest living relations are the r k inoce . r ? scs t u 0 f rodent 
be looked upon as a dwarf rhinoceros ) v,t ' 1 . a an 

in its composition, the result of this m,x . r 
animal which will not fit into any order, and t 
a special one all to itself. „ 

Hyrehen, -oun, obs. formsof H ™ C g yr des, 
Hyrd(e, obs. ff. Herd, var. Bird Obs. Hy ^ 
obs. f. herds. Hards. HyrdeU, etc., 
Hurdle. Hyre, obs. f. Hair, Hm /'*' _> , s f. 


Hyme, obs. f. Hern, corner, 

q.ous.n- .. „ 


Hyrone, ols - 1 

- " ~m 

lltssi, 


Iron. Hyrra-, hyrrioano, 

Hyrse, obs. f. Hirse. Hyrst: see 
Hurst. Hyrt, var. Hird, Obs-, bouse “• jj ] 3 
Hys, obs. f. His, Hiss. Hyse, oh - l 
Hoise, Ice. Hyse-hykylle, obs. f. jn 

Hyson (hai-ssn). [ad._ Chinese _ ^ 0 f 

Cantonese hei-ch'un, ‘ bright spring ' yo.fiico -= 
coarse green tea. S’ouity Hyson is , nicking 
‘ before the rains ’ (so called from the t ^ 
of the leaf), whence a former traae-n . 

A species of green tea from China, 
a fine green tea (see above!. „ i|™i jtfi 

1740 R. Graves Euphrosync (m& Gr 
nor Gallic wines were known. _ njifi Np a ^ u t 17 


■ou a P°“| 


He will also buy you. .good hysqniaa 
pound. 1780 Sheridan Camp 1. L ( ’ri.-tc arr 

smuggled hyson. >832 Veg. Subs'. Fecd W i 


tbxec 
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5 kinds of green tea. .one called hyson, hayssuen, is composed 
. of leaves, .carefully picked. 1852 Morfit Tanning 4 Cur- 
rying (1853) 77 Schulong tea is the hyson promatised with 
the leaves of the olea fragrant (fragrant olive). 

" Hy-Spy (hai spsi). Also I spy. A boy’s game 
played in many parts of Great Britain and of the 
' United States, in which a seeker, on discovering one 

: of the hiders, cries ‘ hy spy 1 *, or ‘ I spy (such a 

j one) 1 \ upon which all the seekers run back to 

*den’ pursued by the hider who has thus been 
: 1 spied , and who tries to capture one or more 

] of them, so as to add them to the side of the hiders. 

J 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) II. 336, *1 spye is the 
• usual exclamation at a childish game called * Hie, spy, hie 
1 1815 Scott Guy M. Iviit, I must come to play at Blind 

Harry and Hy Spy with them. 1821 Clare Vitl. Minstr. 
I. S The ‘I spy*, ‘halloo’, and the marble-ring. And many 
a game that infancy employs. 1880 Antrim Down Gloss., 
Hy sf>y, a boy’s game. 

! Hysse, obs. form of Hiss, Hoise. 

Hyssop (hi-spp). Forms : I (h)ysopD, ysopo, 
3-7 ysope, 4 ysoop, 4-6 ysop, 4-7 isope, 5-6 
isop(pe, 6 hisop, hissope, 6-7 hys(s)ope, 7-9 
bysop, 6- hyssop, [ad. L, hyssopus , hyssopum , 
ad. Gr. vaatoiros, Zadornov, app. an eastern word, 
being represented in Hebrew by y\w ezob. 

OE. had (h )ysope t weak fern., also ysofio indecl. or with 
ysopon in obi. cases. The ME. ysope, isope , are identical 
with the OFr. forms, and continued in use to 01630; the 
spelling with h appears c 1550 : cf. mod.F. hysope, hyssop?.] 

1 . A small bushy aromatic herb of the genus 
Hyssopus (N.O. Labial ce) ; spec, the common cul- 
tivated species H. officinalis , a native of Southern 
Europe, formerly, much used medicinally, esp. in 
decoctions. 

c 1000 Sax. Lceck'l. I. 254 genim Sas ylcan wyrte & 
ysopan. Ibid. 374 WiS lungen adle, ^enim . . ysopo. 1398 
Trevisa llarth. De P. R. xvn. Ixxxv. (Tollem. MS.), Ysop 
is a litel schorte herbe, and growe)> amonge stones, and . . is 
hoot and drye in J>e jwidde gre. 01420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 23 Take persole and sawge and ysope bry^t. 1542 
Boorde Dyetary xx. (1870) 281 Isope clenseth viscus fleume. 
1562 Turner Herbal 11. iqa, The brothe of Hysop. 1591 
Spenser Muiopot. 190 Sharpe Isope, good for green e 
wounds remedies. 1597 Gf.rarde Herbal n. clxvii. 463 
There be diuers sortes of Hyssope. 1747 Wesley Prim . 
Physic (1762) 48 Two or three sprigs of Hyssop. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii iv. Hi, Water with myrrh and hyssop for 
the finishing lavation. 

b. Extended with various qualifications to other 
plants of the Labiate and allied orders. 

Anise hyssop. Lopkanthus anisatus. Bastard hys- 
sop, Tencrium Pseudo- ft yssopus. Giant hyssop, species 
of Lopkanthus. Hedge hyssop, species of Gratiola , esp. 
G. officinalis. Water hyssop, Herpestis Monnieria. 
Wild hyssop. Verbena Jtastata. (Miller, Plant-names.) 

1597 Gerarde Herbal rr. clxviii. 467 Hedge Hyssope js 
called in Latine Gratiola . . Hedge Hissope is hot and drie 
of temperature. 1661 j. Childrey Brit. Bacon, ro Upon the 
Sea-cliffs in Cornwall grow wilde Hysope, Sage,, .and other 
fragrant Herbs. 

2 . In Biblical translations and derived use: A 
plant, the twigs of which were used for sprinkling 
in Jewish rites ; hence, a bunch of this plant used 
in ceremonial purification, and allusively. 

_ Variously conjectured to be a species oi Satureia, Mar- 
joram {Origanum), or (with more probability) the Thorny 
Caper ( Capparis spinosa). 

C825 Vesp. Psalter). 9 [li. 7] Du onstrigdes mecmid ysopan 
and ic biom ^eclasnad. c 1000 AElfric Exod. xii. 22 Dippak 
ysopan sceaft on )>am blode..and sprengakon k^t ofersle^e 
and on sejker ©edyre. c 1200 Vices 4 Virtues (E. E. T. S.) 
83 Sprang me mid tare ysope of 8are holt rode. 1382 
WYCUF Ps. l[ij. 7 Thou shal sprenge me, Lord, with isope, 
and I shal ben clensid. £1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. li. iv, 
With hisop, Lord, thy hisop purge me soe. 1856 Stanlf.y 
Sinai 4 Pal. i. (1858) 21 The caper plant, the bright green 
creeper which climbs out of the fissures of the rocks .. has 
been identified, .with the 1 hyssop ' or ‘ ezob ’ of Scripture. 

b. Hence, A holy-water sprinkler ; an asper- 
gillum. (So med.L. hyssopus .) 

1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. (1846) II. xvii. 132 The mop, or 
hyssop, with which the Roman Catholic missionaries were 
wont to scatter the holy drops. 

C. With reference to 1 Kings iv. 33, hyssop stands 
as the type of a lowly plant ; whence used fig. 

1382 Wyclif x Kings iv. 33 And he [Solomon] disputide 
vpon the trees, fro the cedar that is in Liban, vnto the ysoop 
that goth out of the wal. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 258 
The hy ceder of the lybane is conformed to the ysop in oure 
vale. 1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess., Of myself (1669) 144 
That violent Publick storm which . . rooted up every Plant, 
even from the Princely Cedars to^Me, the Hyssop. 1781 
Cowper HoPe 287 Say, botanist, within whose province fall 
The cedar and the hyssop on the wall. 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic xx, Tasting how it feels to turn Cedar from 
hyssop-on-the-wall. 

3 . Applied in the western U. S. to species of 
Artemisia (A. arbuscula, tridentata , irifida), also 
called sage-bush or sage-brush, which grow on the 
dry prairies. 

1807 P. Gass Trill. 79 There is a great quantity of hysop 
in the vallies. 18:2 BraCkenridce Views Louisiana ( 1814) 
29 There are other places .. producing nothing but hyssop 
and prickly pears. 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Avter. xi6 A 
species of Artemisia, common on the prairies, and known to 
the hunters by the name of Hyssop. 

4 . Comb . , as hyssop-bunch , -spri nklcr, -« •ater, -wine. 

1579 Lang ham Card. Health (1633) 693 Ysope leaues 


stripped from the stalkes, may bee kept a yeare. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 421 After the same sort is Hyssop wine 
made, to wit of three ounces . . of Cilician Hyssope cast 
whole as it is into two gallons of Must, and so let them 
worke together. 3647 Trapp Comm. Hebr. ix. 13 A hysop- 
bunch. <11867 J-. Hamilton Moses xvii. (1870) 272 Moses 
took a hyssop-sprinkler. 

Hence Hysscvpic a. (see quot.). 

3727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hyssofic Art, a. name which 
Paracelsus gave tochymistry, considered, as that art purifies 
metals, minerals, &c., in allusion to that text .. ‘Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean 1775 in Ash. 

Hyst- : see Hist-. 

II Hysteralgia (histerceddsia). Path. Also 
anglicized hysteralgy. [mod.L., f. Gr. varipa 
womb + -a\yla, f. a\*yoy pain. Cf. Gr. varepaXyqs 
causing pains in the womb. In F. hystdralgie J 
Pain occurring in the womb ; esp. neuralgia of the 
uterus. 

1657 Physical Diet., Hysteralgia, pain in the belly or 
womb. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hysteralgy , in medicine, 
a pain in the matrix or womb. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 550 
History of a Case of Hysteralgia. 

Hence Hystera’lgic a. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 

Hysteranthous (histerte-njas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
vorep-os later + av$-os flower + -OUS. Cf. F. 
hys/dranihei] Of plants : Having the flowers ap- 
pearing before the leaves. 

(Etymologically the word should mean the reverse of this ; 
the correct term would he hysterophyllous.) 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 368 Hysteranthous , 
when leaves appear after flowers. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
(ed. 6) 416/1. 

Hysterectomy (histere‘ktomi). Burg. [f. 
Hystero- 1 + Gr. f/trop-f) excision (f. in out 4- 
repvtiv to cut) + -t.] Excision of the uterus. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. 
Worn. xiii. (ed. 4) 94 The operation of hysterectomy. 1894 
Brit. Med. Jrnl. 26 May 1120/3 Now hysterectomy is an 
accepted operation, the mortality following its performance 
is small. 

|| Hysteresis (histerf'sis). Electr. [a. Gr. 
vorcpijois a coming short, deficiency, f. vorepeuv 
to be behind, come late, etc., f. varep-os late.] 
The lagging of magnetic effects behind their causes. 

1881 Proc. Roy. Soc. XXXIII. 22 The change of polarisa- 
tion lags behind the change of torsion. To this action . .the 
author [J. A. Ewing] now gives the name Hysteresis.^ Ibid., 
The effects of hysteresis may be wiped out by subjecting the 
wire to mechanical vibration. 1894-5 S. P. Thompson Elem. 
Less. Electr. 4 Mag. § 368 Ewing has given the name of 
Hysteresis to the subject of the lag of magnetic effects 
behind their causes. Ibid., Ewing has also shown that 
under constant magnetizing force the magnetism will go on 
slowly and slightly increasing for a long time : this is called 
magnetic creeping, or viscous hysteresis. 

lienee Hysteresial (-rsial) a., of or pertaining 
to hysteresis. 

1894-5 S. P. Thompson Elcrn. Less. Electr. 4 ping. § 368 
Mechanical agitation tends to help the magnetizing forces 
to act, and lessens all residual and hysteresial effects. 

II Hysteria (htsti**ria). [mod. medical L., 
formed as abstract sb. to Hysteric. Cf. F. hysUrie 
(1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Path. A functional disturbance of the nervous 
system, characterized by such disorders as anres- 
thesia, hypercesthesia, convulsions, etc., and usually 
attended with emotional disturbances and enfeeble- 
ment or perversion of the moral and intellectual , 
faculties. (Also called colloquially hysterics .) 

Women being much more liable than men to this disorder, ! 
it was originally thought to be due to a disturbance of 
the uterus and its functions : cf. Hysteric and the Ger. 
term muttenveh. Former names for the disease were 
vapours and hysterical) passion. 

i8ox Med. Jrnl. V. 14 Account of Diseases in an Eastern 
District of London. .. Chronic Diseases. . . Hysteria. i8ix 
Hooper Med. Diet. s.v., Hiccup is a symptom which 
attends, in some instances, on hysteria ; and now and then 
it happens, that a fit of hysteria consists of this alone. 
1866-80 A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 832 The name 
hysteria, as commonly used, embraces a multiplicity of 
morbid phenomena. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. ii. 

§ 75 (1879) 79 Hysteria ; a state of the Nervous system 
which is characterized by its peculiar excitability, but. in 
which there js no such fixed tendency to irregular action 
as would indicate any positive disease. 

2 . transf. osi&fig. Morbidly excited condition ; 
unhealthy emotion or excitement. 

1839 Poe JF,£f.(i884) 1 . 332 (Stanf.) An evidently restrained 
hysteria in his whole demeanour. 1877 Morley Crit. Misc. 
Ser. it. 256 Those of us who dislike literary hysteria. 1897 
F. N. Maude Volunt. v. Compuls. Sen'. 319 A wave of 
humanitarian hysteria capable of wrecking any Government 
we have ever had. 

Hysteric (histe*rik), a. and sb. Also 7-8 
hist eric (k. [ad. L. hysteric-us, ad. Gr. vorepiK-os 
belonging to the womb, suffering in the womb, 
hysterical (f. varipa womb), esp. in varcpiKT) v vi£, 
varfpiKa iraflij, hysterica passio (see infra, 1). For 
the application of the word, see note toH Y8TERIA 1. 
Cf. F. kysterique (recorded 156S).] 

A. adj. 

1 . = Hysterical A. i. Ilysteric passion : hysteria. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 25 The Plague is a poyson 
..which retained in Histerick women fete.]. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Vapours, . . the Disease called otherwise 


Hysterick, or Hypochondriack Fits, or Melancholy. 373* 
AnzimmocRules of Diet 377 Such as are Hypochondriacal 
and Hysterick. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 1 1 . 403 
Swediaur. .affirms that men may labour under the hysteric 
passion as well as women. _ 3850 Kingsley Alt. Locke 
xxxviii, An hysteric or paralytic patient. 

2 . « Hysterical A. 2. 


1753 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxvi, The united pangs . . pro- 
duced a sort of hysteric laugh. 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, 
Misses and Ma’ams piping hysteric changes on Juliets and 
Dorindas, Pollys and Ophelias. 1832 Fair of May Fair 
III. Hearts 4 Diamonds viit. 35 Her voice was broken by 
hysteric sobs. 1889 R. St. J. Tyrwhitt in Univ. Rev. 15 
Feb. 2jji Professor Ruskin curses all field sports ..with the 
hysteric passion of his later days. 

1 3 . Of medicines : Having the property of curing 
hysteria; good for diseases of the uterus (see 
Hysteria i, stole). Obs. 

1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. 11723) 609^2 Any proper Hys- 
terick or Cephalick Water, or Decoction. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Waters, Hysteric- Waters, are those proper to 
strengthen the matrix, or womb, and remedy the disorders 
that befal it. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 257 Walnuts 
are cordial and hysterick, and gently sudorifick. 

B. sb. 

i* 1 . A remedy for hysteria ; a medicine efficacious 
in uterine disorders. Obs. 


1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. m. 92 We must first make 
use of aperient Hystericks. 1720 Blair in Phil. Trans. 
XXXI. 33 The Corymbiferous kind, are cither Stomachicks, 
Hystericks, or Vermifuges. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller in. 
xxvi. (1760) 189 This composition is . . excellently adapted 
to the Intention of an Hysteric. 

2 . One subject to hysteria. 

1753 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Meth. 4 Papists (1754) II. 
iii. 100 Physicians have proved this to be the Case in common 
Hysterics and Epileptics. 1892 Athettxum 23 May 661/3 
We have met the shepherdess of Domremy as strategist., 
as saint, as hysteric, and lastly, .as spiritualistic medium. 

3 . pi. Hysterics [ = Gr. t a voTeptnd] (also sing.). 
A familiar equivalent of Hysteria, but chiefly = 
hysterical fits or convulsions ; hence (/ 3 ) in sing. : 
A convulsive fit of laughter or weeping. 

1727 Swift To a very young Lady, Those wives, who, 
when their husbands are gone a journey, must have a letter 
every post upon pain of fits and hystericks. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison (ijSi) III. xiii. 303 The woman . .was taken 
out of the coach in violent hystericks. 1838 Byron Juan 
1. clxii, Sobs, And indications of hysterics. 

0 . 1776 S. J. Pratt Pupil of Pleasure II. 76, I found 
Harriet in a strong hysteric. 1835 Lytton Rienzi ix. iv, 
He was thought to weep from hypocrisy, when in truth 
it was the hysteric of over-wrought and irritable emotion. 
1856 F. E. Paget Outlet Owlst. 145 To control a fit of 
nerves, ora rising hysteric. *870 L'Estrange Miss Mitford 
I. vii. 245 l*he lowly Maria fell into a sort of hysteric of fright, 
lamentation, and anger because she was not suffered to wear 
a diamond necklace. 

Hence Hystericism (histeTisiz’m) [cf. F. hysti- 
ricisme], the state or condition of being hysteri- 
cal ; hysteria. Hystericize (histe’risaiz) v. intr 
to go into hysterics. 

17x0 T. Fuller Pharvt. Extemp. 394 Why then must 
Hystericism and Hypochondriacism be confusedly jumbl’d 
together? 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hysterzcismus, . .the 
same as Hysteria : the presence or existence of hysterical 
affection : hystericism. 1894 Westrn. Gas. 5 Dec. 3/1 The 
Newest Woman queens it here In all her last uncomely 
guises ; A screaming Sisterhood severe Hystericises. 


Hysterical (histe'rikal), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of hysteria ; 
affected with or suffering from hysteria, f Hyste- 
rical passion : hysteria. Hysterical fever : see 
quot. 1822-34. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 326 Hysterical women, that is, 
such as are in fits of the mother. 1704 J, Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v. Clavus, Dr. Sydenham calls such a Pain in the 
top of the Head of Hysterical Persons, Clavus Hystericus. 
1803 Beddoes Hygeia ix. 384 The epileptic, the hysterical, 
the hypochondriac. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, x, The unfortu- 
nate young woman, .finally fell into a hysterical fit. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 688 It [mild typhus] has some- 
times been denominated hysterical fever. 1880 Beale Slight 
Ailm. 72 Hysterical girls are very apt to lose their appetite 
for a time. 

2 . transj. and fig. Characterized by convulsive 
emotion or excitement such as marks hysteria ; 
morbidly emotional or excited, (Said freq. of 
convulsive fits of laughter or weeping.) 

1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 9 Those weaker Hys* 
tencal People whose Spirits are of so fine a Make. 1817 
J. M'Leod Voy.Alcestex. led. 3) 34 The men [of the Brazils), 
m their exterior appearance, are a squalid, hysterical, gnm* 
looking tribe. 3865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xm. vii. 83I his 
of Pisek was but one of the many unwise bystericil things 
poor Broglto did. 1897 F. N. Maude Volunt. v. Compuls. 
Sent. 125 A misdirected outbreak of hysterica! humani- 
tarianism. 

B. sb. + 1 . - Hysteric B. 1. Obs. 

1649 Culpepper LotuI. Dip-, Key Galen 11. ^ J*® 

Such Medicines as provoke the Terms, or stop > - 

as are appropriated to the Womb, and these 
them Cephalicks. 

2 . pi. *= Hysteric B. 3* ra f e g. _ . /vcw,* 
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Hysterically (histe'rikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly'-.] In a hysterical manner; in a fit of 
hysterics. 

1710 T. Fuller Phartn. Extern}.. 305 Whensoever the 
Spirits being Hysterically confined, do not flow in plenti- 
fully. 4834 Medwin Angler in 1 Cates II. 78, I was laugh- 
ing hysterically all the time, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 
234 The Protector himself then addressed them wildly, pas- 
sionately, hysterically. ‘ He would not fall alone’, he said. 

Hystericky (histe’riki), a. U.S. colloq. [f. 
Hysteric + -t.] Inclined to, subject to, or char- 
acteristic of hysteria ; hysterical. 

1857 O. W. Holmes Guardian Angel xi. (1891) 129 And 
that queer woman, the Deacon’s mother,— there’s where she 
gets that hystericky look. 1888 -V'. } ’. Herald (in Times 
1 Nov.), A Secretary of State who in an emergency scolds 
like an hystericky woman is not a safe man for any President. 

Hysteriform (histe-riffum), a. 1 Path. [f. 
Hysteri-a + -form.] Resembling or having the 
aspect of hysteria. 

x85t Bumstesd Ven. Die .. (1879) General nervous 
excitement which sometimes rises to the point of hysteriform 


Hysteriform (histe-rifium),^.- Bot. [f. Hys- 
leri-um (see below), f. Gr. vartpos later : see 
-form.] Having the form or character of the genus 
Hysterium of ascomycetous fungi, growing on de- 
cayed wood, branches, leaves, etc. 

II Hysteritis (histerai’tis). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. uarkp-a womb + -ITIS.] Inflammation of the 
uterus ; metritis. 

1803 Med. frill. X. 12 That the appearances, .in cases of 
hysteritis and puerperal fever, are widely different. 

Hystero - 1 (hi’stern), before a vowel hyster- 
(as in hysleralgia ), combining form of Gr. voTtpa. 
womb. Used in medical terms of recent formation 
with the senses : a. Of the womb, uterine, as in 
hystero-colic, hystero-paralysis, - phthisis . b. Ac- 
companied or associated with hysteria, hysterical 
(see Hysteria i note), as hystero-catalepsy, -epi- 
lepsy (whence hystero-epileplic adj.), etc. 

Hysterocele (hi’sterosri) Path. [Gr. /ojAq 
tumour], a hernia containing the uterus or some 
part of it. Hystsroeystic (hi:sterd,si’stik), a. 
Path. [Gr. Kuans bladder], pertaining to the 
uterus and the bladder. || Hysteroflynia (-dabnia) 
Path. [Gr. bSvyq pain], pain of the womb (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 18S6). Hyistero-e pilepsy, a form of 
hysteria characterized by the occurrence of convul- 
sions more or less resembling those of epilepsy; 
occurring chiefly among females, especially of the 
Latin races (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; hence Hyistero- 
epile’ptic a. and si. || Hysteroma’nia Path., an 
old name for nymphomania ; also = hysterical in- 
sanity (Ibid.). Hysterometer (histerp'mftoz) 
Surg. [-meter], an instrument for ascertaining the 
size of the womb ; a uterine sound (Mayne 1855) ; 
hence Hysterometry, the use of the hysterometer 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS6). Hysteropexy (hi’stSro- 
peksi) Surg. [Gr. -injfca fixing], the operation of 
supporting the womb in a case of prolapsus. Hy- 
Bterophore (hi-sterofou) Surg. [Gr. -<popos bear- 
ing], a pessary for supporting the uterus. |1 Hy- 
steropto'sis Path. [Gr. srrwais falling], falling of 
the womb, prolapsus uteri (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

17°5 Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Hysterocele, the Rupture or 
falling down of the Womb. 185s Mayne Extos. Lex-, 
-Hysterocystic. iWS Syd. Sac. Lex., Hysterocystic re - 
tent ion, retention of urine during pregnancy from pressure 
or stretching of the neck of the bladder by the enlarged 
womb. 1881 Encycl Brit. XII. 601/1 "Hystero-epilepsy, 
a nervous disease of women. 1887 Fartn. Rev. May 734 
The perfection of mimicry reached by the hypnotized 
•hystero-epileptic. 1894 IVeslm. Gaz. 21 July 5/2 The 
mortality from ovariotomy, hysterectomy, 'hysteropexy, 
and exploratory incisions is high. 

_HysterO-- (hi-stern), combining form of Gr. 
vorepos later, latter, inferior,- as in hysterogenetic , 
hystero logy, etc. 

Hysterogenetic (hi:stere,dsfne-tik), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. uartpo- Hystero- 2 + Genetic.] = next. 
(Opposed to protogenetic.) 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bargs Ptmuer. 201 Hystero- 
genttic reservoirs of this category arise in old masses of 
tissue. lent. 526 The spaces filled with resin.. are sub- 
sequent, hysterogenetic products of disorganization. 

Hysterogenic (hi:st£ra,dse’nik), n.l Bot. [f. 

as prec. + -genic ; cf. protogenic, etc.] Of later 
origin or formation ; applied to intercellular spaces 
formed in older tissues. 

1885 Goodale Phys. _ Bot. (1892) 99 note. Those [inter- 
cellular spaces) formed in older tissues [are called] hystero- 
genic. 

Hysteroge*nic, «. 2 Path. [f. Hystero-* + 
-GENIC.] Producing hysteria ; relating to the pro- 
duction of hysteria. So Hystero-genous a., in 
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same sense ; Hystero -g^eny, the production of 
hysteria. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hysterogenic . . Hysterogenous. 1886 
F. W. H. Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. Oct. 127 note, 
I must adopt from the French the word . . hysterogeny for 
the production of hysterical states. 1887 Fortn. Rev. 
May 737 The so-called ‘hysterogenic’ and 'hypnogenic* 
pressure points. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 532 The 
presence of other hysterical symptoms, such as hemi-ames- 
thesia. .hysterogenic zones, contraction in the field of vision. 

Hysteroid (hi’steroid), a. [Irreg. f. Hys- 
TElt-lA + -oil).] Resembling or having llie form 
of hysteria. So Hysteroi’dal a. 

*855 Dunglison Med. Lex. (ed. 12), Hysteroid,'.. resem- 
bling hysteria ; as a hysteroid disease, symptom, &c. 1887 
Fortn. Rev. May 738 The undoubted greater prevalence of 
hysteroid symptoms among the Latin.. races. __ 1887 Med. 
Nesus (U.S.) 8 Jan. 37 Their value is much diminished by the 
unmistakable hysteroidal impress which they bear.. 1891 
Lancet 3 Oct. 756 No one who has not been to Paris, and 
seen the hysteroid condition in its extreme development, 
can realise fully this form of neurosis. 

Hysterolite. Min. 06s. Also erron. hys- 
terio-. [f. Gr. vorlpa womb + A i9os stone, from 
its fancied appearance. Cf. F. hystirolithe.] A 
fossil shell : see quot. 1854. 

(1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hystcrolithus , a sort of 
Stone.] 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. v. 244 Petrifactions, as 
hysteriolites, mytilites, &c. are found, in it. [rubble, stone]. 
1854 Woodward Mollusca n. 229 Orthis Striatula ; internal 
casts of this fossil were called Jiysterolites by old authors. 

t Hystero ’logy 06s. Gram., etc. [ad. late 
I.. hystcrologia , a. Gr. voT(po\oyia y f. vartpo-, 
Hystero-” + A070? speech. Cf. F. hystero logic.] 
*= IIysteron proteron. (See also quot. 1842.) 

1623 Cockeram, Historologie, an altering of the order of 
speech, by placing that after that should be before. 1657 
W. Morice Coena quasi Kotvij Def. xi. 129 These Notes 
are.. never used to manifest an hysterology, or transposi- 
tion of things. 1684 H. More Attnoer 156 Here therefore 
is an Hysterology in the Cortex. 1842 Brakde Diet. Set., 
etc. s.v., Some comprehend the figure usually called anti- 
climax.. under the name Hysterology. 

Hysterology 2 (bisterp-loilsi). Med. [f. Hys- 
tero- I + -logy,] A treatise on the uterus. 

185s Mayne Expos. Lex., Hystcrologia , .. term for a 
treatise or dissertation on the womb, its functions, etc. : 
hysterology. 1880 E. N. Chapman (title) Hysterology, a 
Treatise, Descriptive and Clinical, on the Diseases and 
Displacements of the Uterus. 

IlHysteron proteron (hi’sterfm prp-terpn), 
sb. (a. and adv.) [late L. (Servius), a. Gr. vartpor 
irporepov, the latter (put as) the former; called 
also vpaiBbarepov (f- irpuiTos first), and vartpoKoylo. 
(see HysterologyI).] 

I. Gram, and Rhel. A figure of speech in which 
the word or phrase that should properly come last 
is put first. 

1565 Jewel Reft. Harding 476 In these woordes, ‘Take 
ye : Kate ye : This is my Bodie They have founde a Figure 
called Hysteron Proteron. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie 
in. xii[L] (Arb.) 181 Another manner of disordered speach.. 
we call it in English prouerbe, the cart before the horse, the 
Greeks call it Histeron proteron , we name it the Pre- 
posterous... as he.. said: ‘My dame that bred me. vp and 
bare me in her wombe.’ Whereas the bearing is before 
the bringing vp. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hysteron 
Proteron , a preposterous manner of speaking or writing, 
expressing that first which should be last. 1883 March 
A.S. Grata. 141 Transposition .. of clauses [is called] hys- 
teron-proteron. 

+ 2 . Inversion of the natural or logical order ; as 
by placing the conclusion before the premisses, etc. 

26*0 Granger Div. Logike 318 Inverted Method, is when 
particulars are disposed before universals : also, when the 
parts, .are not handled after the same order, by which they 
were laid downe, which is called Hysteron Proteron. 

3 . generally. The position or arrangement of 
things in the reverse of their natural or rational 
order ; * putting the cart before the horse * ; topsy- 
turvydom. 

2589 Cogan Han>en Health To Rdr. Tf iv, Contrariwise 
vsing Hysteron Proteron.. as I haue heard say of a gentle- 
man who .. would not begin his meale with potage, but in- 
steed of cheese would eat his potage last. 2648-99 J. Beau- 
mont Psyche 1. Ixxxv, How wild A Hysteron Proteron’s this, 
which Nature crosses. And far above the top the bottom 
tosses. 

B. attrib. or adj. 

1646 Unhappy Game Scotch <5- Eng. 24 Those jugling 
Husteron Proteron trickes. 2689 Hickeringill Ceremony 
Monger Wks. 1716 II. 418 Shall Christians be like that 
Histeron-Proteron-Herb, which Physicians as foolishly call 
Fihus ante Patreml a 2734 North Exam. 1. ii. (1740) 88 
This hysteron proteron Stuff, Causes without Effects, and 
Effects before Causes. 

+ C. as adv. By or with an inversion of the 
natural order of things ; topsy-turvy ; vice versa. 

2600 W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. 4- Stale (x 6 od) 47 
The Catholicke religion will be vtterly extinguished and 
perish, and so by consequent all runne Hysteron Protheron. 
1:617 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quar. 1. i. C iij, Wisemen 
rn5 CtS ^ O0 ^ es *. 1111 d fooles are the fathers To many wise 
Children. Histeron, Proteron, A great scholler may beget 
an Ideot, And from the plow tayle may come a great scholler. 


Hence Hy’stero-pro'terize v. inlr., t 0 r> 
hysteron proteron. : 

a lS 34 Coleridge in SouthtyZ,/,- ll'esleyhzm „,«• 
must explain the force of the horse by the motiofi cf il» 
cart-wheels, and hystero-protenze with a vengeance ! 

Hysterophytal (hfisterffital), a. Bci. f( 
mod.L. Hysterophyta (see next) + -al.] or or 
pertaining to Hysterophyta or Fungi ; fuimal 
1857 Berkeley Crypto r. Bot.J 63 8t Fun/mw U 
defined as Hysterophytal or Epiphjxal Myeelak denvi-r 
nutriment, by means of a mycelium, from the matrix i$n 
Cooke Fungi 6 . * " 

Hysterophyte (hi-sterffoit). Hot. [ a d. mod 
L. hysterophytum, pi. -phyta (Fries 1S21), f. Gr] 
iarlpa womb + (purir plant: see quot. 1855.] A 
plant of the class Hysterophyta or Fungi \ ary 
fungus growing upon, and deriving its nourishment 
from, organic matter. 

2855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hyslerophylum, applied fcy 
Fries to mushrooms, .because, according to him, they onset 
grow but at the cost of some organized body living « 
dead, which serves them in some sort for a womb; ahjv 
terophyte. 

II Hysterosis (histerau-sis). Gram, and Rhd. 
[med. or mod.L., f. Gr. vartpos later, after such 
words as anatiiplosis, elc.] - Hysteron photebox. 

2620 Granger Div. Logike 318 note, Hysteron Proteroo, 
Hysterosis, Hysterologia. 2623 Lisle AElfric on 0 . \ K. 
Test. To Rdr. 1 5 He sjieakes by Hysterosis or Anachronisms 
(a figure much vsed in Historic, yea euen in the Bible'. 
a 1658 J. Durham Exp. Rez>elaiion xxi. (1680) 64 1 There will 
hardly be found any such hysterosis or hysterologia ia one 
and the same explicatory prophesie. 

Hysterotome (hrsteitfumm). Sttrg, [f. Hrs- 
tero- 1 + Gr. -rojto? cutting, cutter. So mod.F. 
hysterotome.] An instrument for performing hys- 
terotomy. 

2851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 96 Hysterotomes and 
I nstruments for Paracentesis Uteri. 1864 Daily Tel. 13 Aag, 
We will not fight with the pen against lancets, and probes, 
and hysterotomes, and the tremendous armoury of the 
surgical cutlers. 

Hysterotomy (histerp’tomi). Surg. [mod.L 
hysteroiomi-a , f. Hystero- 1 + Gr. -ro/im catting. 
Cf. F. hysterotomie. ] The operation of cutting 
into the uterus ; the Cresarean section ; also ex- 
cision, or dissection, of the uterus. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hysterotomia, an Anatomical 
Dissection of the Womb.] 2801 Med. jrnl. V. 353 Hystero- 
tomy, or the Cesarean Section was performed upona«omM 
at Rochdale. 2859 Todd Cycl.Anat. V. 206/1 Stark p«* 
formed hysterotomy successfully for a tumour. 

IIHystriciasis (histrissi asis). Path\iX-hr 
tric-em, after elephantiasis : see -Asia.] (See qnptj 
1811 HooruR Med. Piet., Hystriciasis, a_dlsem°rtM 
hairs, in which they stand erect, like porcupine quills, 
account,. is to be seen in the Philosophical Transude » 
No. 424 (1732). 

Hystricid (histri-sid). Zool. [ad. roodL 
Hystrieid-x, f. hystrix, hystric-em, a. Gr. varpl, 
iioTpix-, porcupine : see -ID.] A rodent ol c 
family Hyslricidx ; a porcupine. 

So Hy-stricine a., pertaining to the snb-famiiy 
Hystricinx. , 

1883 W. H. Flower in Encycl. Brit.\V. 

Sciurine and Hystricine Rodents the tibia and nb 
distinct. , T 

Hystricism (hi*strisiz’m). Path. [ad. ra0<1 : 
hystrici sinus, f. hystrix porcupine.] The P°f JJP . 
disease, an extreme form of ichthyosis \tchtj ’ 
hystrix), in which the epidermis is covered 
horny prominences, . 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 2891 in F. P. Foster u " 
3960 . _ t TC ft 

Hystricomorph (hi-strikompif). Zool. t • • 
vffrpif, vorpiX’f L. hystric stem of hyst , 
Hystricid) + Gr. -popfos shaped (ffop^v , A 
A member of ihellystrieomorjha, apnmap - 
of Rodents including the porcupine an 1 
geners. So Hy^stricomorpliic, -ino*rpmne j* 
of, belonging to, or having the characters 

XX. 4*3 Th* Wn-S-S 
(porcupines, Guinea-pigs and capybaras), v jf/nttTvti* 
confined to the southern hemisphere. ^ nc t <clurt>- 

31 Mar. 415/3 A paper on the hystneomorph 
morphine rodents. 

Hyt, obs. form of Hit, It. . . c f 

Hyte (hait), a. Sc. [Of obscure ongm. 

Gyte.] Crazy ; mad. ar ifo.. 

1714 Ramsay £/. to R. H.B. in, The ca _ t _ gg ts 
Ralhering gear gang hyt and E are - ,,' 7 , i: c ; ous Blinker 5 
Major Logan x, The witching cursd delicion 
Hae put me hyte. 

Hyte, obs. form of Hait tut. • l our , , 
Hjrtlie, variant spelling ° f Hra 'F, ■ *“ f IIlvS . 
Hyther, obs. f. Hither. Hyve, 

Hywe, obs. form of Hue. 
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I fai), the ninth letter and third vowel of the 
Roman alphabet, going back through the 
Greek Iota to the Semitic Yod. The simple form 
I of the character in Greek from about 500 B. c., 
and in the Roman alphabet, was reduced from a 
more complex Early Greek form which originated 
in the Phoenician The Semitic letter represents 

a consonant ( = English Y in yellow, yoke, etc.), but 
this forms diphthongs with preceding a and e, and 
‘quiesces’ in a preceding i, making long J. It 
is thus, in the body or at the end of a word, often 
an indication of the vowel i ; and it was adopted 
as the symbol of the i vowel by the Greeks, who 
had no y consonant. In the Latin alphabet, on 
the other hand, it was used with both values, viz. 
that of i vowel (long and short), andj consonant, 
as in ibidem , ibis ; iacui, Jupiter, louts. Even when 
the consonant passed in Romanic from the sound 
of Y to that of ‘ G soft’ (Italian gi-, Eng. and 
OF./), and subsequently, in some languages, to 
other sounds, it continued for many centuries to 
be expressed by the same letter as the vowel I, 
with which it had no longer phonetic relations. 
At length, after 1600 (in England chiefly 1630- 
1640), a differentiation was made, the consonant 
being expressed by the character J j, in its origin 
merely a variant form of I i, used in certain posi- 
tions ; for the history of which see the next letter 
J. The result is that, in the modern development 
of the Roman alphabet, the ninth letter has been 
split into two, I and j ; and I remains only a 
vowel. 

The original value of the Graeco-Roman I vowel 
when long was that of the * high-front-narrow ’ 
vowel of Bell's scale, which the letter still has in 
all the continental languages, and in some English 
words thence adopted, as Louisa, machine, clique, 
casino, a sound which in native English words is 
now normally represented by e, ee, in be, see , mete, 
meet . The short i was doubtless originally the 
true ‘ short’ of the same sound, the ‘narrow ’ i in 
French fini, Italian fortissimo; but, in Teutonic, 
the short vowel represented by i has probably 
always been the corresponding ‘ wide ’ vowel (i), 
as in English finny, missing. Thus, our current 
sound of short * in him, it, has, apparently, come 
down unchanged from OE. times. Long i, on the 
other hand, has undergone a great change, having 
about the beginning of the modern period changed 
into a diphthong with i as its second element. 
This evidently arose from the practice of beginning 
the utterance of the long vowel before the vocal 
organs had quite attained the very close position 
of long (/), so that the sound began with an opener 
and less definite vowel quality, which tended in 
use to become more and more distinct from the 
second element. The exact quality of the first 
element at present is difficult to fix: it varies 
greatly in different localities and in different indi- 
viduals. We have symbolized the diphthong by 
(oi), taking the first element as the * mid-mixed- 
widc * vowel of Melville Bell’s scale, the general 
* obscure vowel ’ of English ; but some phonetists 
take it as the ‘mid-back’ or the ‘low-mixed* 
vowel, wide or narrow ; and it may be heard 
locally as the { mid-front’ and ‘low-front* wide or 
narrow. This diphthongization of original long i 
Vol. V. 


is not peculiar to English, but has taken place 
also in German and Dutch. The diffetence is that 
in English the old simple vowel symbol is retained 
for the new diphthong, while in German and Dutch 
this is expressed by the new diphthongal symbols 
ei and ij (formerly^) : cf. OE., OHG., OLG. min 
with Eng. 7 nine, Ger. mein, Du. mijn, formerly 
myn. 


Iji addition to the two normal modern English 
values (i) and (oi), the letter i has others, due 
either to the disturbing influence of a following r , 
to the retention by foreign words of their foreign 
sounds, or to the obscuring effect of absence of 
stress in certain positions. The sounds that occur 
in stressed syllables are the following : 

1. i in hit (hit). 4. 5 in fir (for). 

2. si „ ice (sis), 5. * „ pique (pfk). 

3. „ hire (ham). 6. 1® „ emtr (eml®u). 

Alt these may occur also in unstressed syllables, 
which have besides 


7. o in nadir (n^'dai), 

8. 1 „ trinity (trrmti), 

the last a slightly dulled power of (i) nearly = (e). 

The combination ie has the value of No. 2 in 
d it, dfes, diVd, etc. ; of Nos. 5 and 6 in ffeld, chiVf, 
gnVve, pier, grenadiVr, etc. ; exceptionally that of 
(e) in friend, (i) in sieve. Finally, and unstressed, 
it has that of simple (i), as in aerzV, cit/Vs, pitiVd. 

The combinations at, ei, oi represent diphthongs 
in Isaiah (sizar a), msle (oil), eider (ordai), oil 
(oil), etc. ; but at, ei merely represent e®, i or 1® 
in aim (ita), air (e^x), rein (r^n), feint, heir 
(e®i), receive, receipt, Leith (lfj»), weir (wl*i), etc. 

Before another vowel in the suffixes -ian, -ier, 
-ion, -ions, etc., i has often the consonantal value 
of y, or a value which readily passes into it : e.g. 
Christian, clothier, courtier, million, onion, union, 
copious, previous; after certain consonants, this_y 
value is merged in the consonant, which it pala- 
talizes, as in spacious (spe^Jbs), nation, (nr 1 Jan), 
soloYer (sJudd^ax), fiixion (firPgsn), Ferxia (paxja), 
hoxier (heu^ar), fax// ion (farjan). 

The minuscule or ‘small letter’ i is now surmounted by 
a dot. This is no original part of the letter, but is derived 
from a diacritic mark, like an acute accent, used to par- 
ticularize the 1 in positions in which it might have been 
taken merely for the stroke of another letter. It appears to 
have begun in Latin MSS. about the nth c. with the it in 
such words as ingenit, and to have been thence extended to 
i in contiguity with »/,«, or u, and finally to have been used 
with / in all positions. The accent form of the mark, seen 
in Cax ton's type and in modern German, was in 15th c. 
handwriting often developed into a long curved flourish ; 
but in books printed in Roman type it was reduced to the 
round dot nowin use. In chirography, the dot still largely 
serves its original purpose of indicating the i ; hence the 
phrase to dot the is. 

The same cause that led to the dotting of c contributed 
largely to the formation of j, originally merely a lengthened 
or tailed fused finally as a more distinctive form, especially 
when two t s came together, as in ingetiij, or in the numerals 
ij, iij, viij, etc. ; also to the substitution of y for i, espe- 
cially in contiguity with vt, it, u, etc., or when final. In 
English it became at length a kind of scribal canon that i 
must not be used as a final letter, but must in this position 
be changed toy; but in inflected forms, where the i was 
not final, it was retained ; hence our current spellings, city, 
cities ; holy, holier , holiest J carry, carries, carried \ carrier ; 
weary , wearisome, etc. In modem English no native 
word ends in t ; in alien or adopted words so ending, the * 
is usually pronounced (oi) in cirri, foci, magi, and other 
Latin plurals, also in Rabbi, Rabboni, Eli, Levi, and 
other Hebrew names, but as (i) in alkali , Cadi, Mahai, and 
other foreign words of recent adoption. 


I. 1 , Illustrations of the literary use of the letter: 

а. simply. (The plural appears as Is, /’ s, is, is.) 
/ per se, or I per se /, the letter / by itself forming 
a word, esp. the prononn I. Also Jig. esp. in 
Dot of (on) an i, to put the dots on the i’x, to dot 
the (one's) i’x : see Dot sbP 5 b, v\ 1 b. 

c xooo Allfric Gram, fiij Of bam [stafum] syndon fif 
vacates , bzet synd clypjendlice : a, e, i, o , 11. ibid., Gyf £>u 
cwyst nu index, bonne by 5 se i consonans. c 1450 Poem agst. 
Friars i. [Ret. Antiq. 1 . 322) With an I. and an O. thai pray, 
sen not Seynt Poule. Ibid, ii, With an O. and an I. men weven 
that thai wede. ^1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. (in Palsgr. 899’, 
Yeshal pronounce.. your/, as sharpe as can be. 1552 Hulof.t 
Q iv, I Letter is as wel a consonante as a vowell. 1622 Maude 
tr. Aleman's Gusman tt. m. ii. II. 226 , 1 only was compleat ; 
I was I per se / ; I was like a Rule, without exception. 1669 
W. Holder Elem. Speech 95 Our vulgar (1) as in {stile) seems 
to be..aDipthong. .composed of a, i, ore, i, and not a simple 
Original Vowel. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 240 No 
English Word ends in I, but has always an E after it, as 
easie .. tho’ now ie is frequently changed intoy. 1727-41 
Chambers Cyc/. s.y., That verse in Virgil, Accipiunt inimi- 
cum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt; which abounds in i's. 
1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Led. xvi. 317 It is but a logical 
breathing : a logical dot on a logical i. 1892 Bowen in Law 
ReJ. 2 Ch. Div. 486 He must . . have full notice. But there 
is no regulation as to what t’s are to be crossed or what i's 
are to be dotted in the notice to be given. 

b. Representing Gr. ISrra, Iota : see Jot. 
c 975 R ushw. Gosp . Matt. v. 18 ^eleoreb heofun 

and eorbe, an i [Vulg. iota union J ebba an holstaefes ne 
gelioreb from ae. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Ibid , An i o 35 c an pricn. 

2 . Comb . I-dot, the dot of an i ; I-bar, I-beam, 
I-iron, I-rail, an iron bar, rail, etc., the section 
of which is like the letter I. 

1875 Knight Did. Alec/t. s.v. Angle-iron, Other forms are 
known as Z-iron, I-iron, etc. Ibid. 1105, I-rail ', a double- 
headed rail with flanges on each side above and below; on 
the foot and tread. . 1890 GoHoos Foundry 60 A ceaseless 
hoisting and swinging and^ lowering of angle-bar, 1 bar, 
Z-bar, or other bar gliding into its appointed place. 1897 
P. Warung Tales Old Regime 23 They were identical to 
.. the position of an i-dot. 

II. 3 . Used, like other letters of the alphabet, to 
denote serial order ; marking, e. g. the ninth sheet 
of a book, or quire of a MS., etc. 

4 . In Logic , the symbol of a particular affirmative. 
xSS 2 T. Wilson Logike 54 b, A dooeth affirme : E dooeth 

deny, whiche are bothe vniuersall : I dooth affirme, 

O dooth deny, whiche we particular call. 1620 T. Granger 
Div. Log. 262 The_ Vow els., si gnifie^ the qualities, and quan- 
tities of the premisses. A. An universall affirmative. E. 
An universall negative. I. A particular affirmative. O. A 
particular negative. x866 Fowler Deduct. Logic (1869) 14 
If I be false ; A is false, E true, O true. 

5 . The Roman numeral symbol for One. 

This was not originally the letter, but a single line denot- 
ing unity. It is repeated for the units up to 3 (II, III), 
formerly, as still on a dial-plate, 104 (III I). These are added 
to symbols of higher numbers, as VI = 6, XII = 12, XXIII = 

23, LI =s 51, CII = 102, etc. Prefixed to V and X, it 
diminishes them by t : IV=4, IX =9. (In ME. MSS. and 
early printed books these symbols are very frequent instead 
of the corresponding words, being usually written with y 
point before and after, thus, ‘ he hadde . ini . C. knvghtes .) 

1450 W. Somnek in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 He, with Ij or uj 
of his men. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., I, in the ordinary 
Roman wayof numbering, signifies one; and when repeated, 
signifies as many units as it is repeated times. r 

б . Math. In Higher Algebra, i o r t is often 

used for the imaginary quantity V — *, sq uarc 
of minns one. In Quaternions, t,j, k are s) moots 
of vectors, as distinguished from scalars. 


IL Abbreviations. _ . „ ... _ . 

= various proper names as \ : n dental 

erIyalM>=Jesus. I {Chem.)= Io< * l ?*‘,^?nft\r T ~id t es£ 
uk= = incisor. + /'. the earlier equivalent of ts.-td est 
hat is /to «v). /. h. /. (Meek.) = indicated horse power. 
,1^ T H S and I O U in their alphabetical places 
i?l£. k PlL° in Wr-Wulcker 5S 4/3 Artimesie, 
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i. mugwrt, t. merherbamm. 1641 French Distillation 
(1651) i. 40 Then invert it (t) turn it upside down. 1662 
Stilungfl Orig. Sacr. 1. iii. § 3. 45 He dwelt in. Pethor 
by the river, i.e. saith the Chaldee Paraphrast, in Peor 
of Syria by Euphrates. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. 
In abbreviatures and ciphers / frequently represents the 
whole word Jesus. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 26 Under 
favourable conditions, i.e. in the perfect State. 1894 Times 
20 Sept. 4/6 With an expenditure of no i.h.p. 

X (si), pers. pron ., 1st sing. nom. Forms: see 
below. [OE. ic = Goth., OFris., OLG. (Fris., 
LG., Du.) ik, OHG. ih (MHG., mod.G. ich), 
ON. ek, eg (Norw. eg, Sw. jag, Da. jeg) OTeut. 
*ek, ik = OSl. azii, Lith. az , L. ego, Gr. efu}(v, Skr. 
aham primitive type *egom, *ego. The OTeut. 
ik is supposed to have originated as the unstressed 
or enclitic form of ek , and to have become at length 
the general form. Of ic, as of its cognates ego , etc., 
no inflexional forms are known ; the oblique cases of 
the singular are supplied from a stem me- common 
to the whole Aryan family. The plural nom. we 
has a Germanic form *wi-z (Goth, wets, OHG. 
wtr , ON. vdr), from a primitive stem wei-, Skr. 
vay-am ; its oblique cases are from a stem tuts- 
(:— *ns), co-radicate with L. nos , Skr. nas . Thus 
the inflexion of the pronoun is supplied from four 
distinct roots. Besides the sing, and pi., OE. had 
also a dual = we two, us two, which survived into 
early ME. and was in use after 1200. The original 
accusative forms became obs. at an early date, so 
that in later OE., as in ME. and mod. Eng., this 
case was levelled with the dative. The OE. geni- 
tive case was also declined as an adj. (the pos- 
sessive pronoun), and already in ME. min (tnt) 
was confined to this use, while tire, our(c retained 
certain genitival uses almost to the close of the 
ME. period : see Our. The paradigm of the 
pronoun is thus as follows : 


Nom, 

Acc. 

Pat. 

Gen. ) 

Post. Pron . f 


Old English. 


Singular. 

ic 

mec ; me, me 
me, me 


DUAL. 

nit 

•uncit ; unc 
unc 


min 


uncer 


PLURAL, 
we, we 
fisic; fis 
tis 

fiser; ure 


Nom. 

Pat. Acc. 
Gen. 

Post. Pron. 


Middle English, 


ic, ich ; i 
me 

l not found] 
min, mi 


wit (witt) 
unc (unnc) 
[not pound] 
unker 


Nom, I 

Pat. Ace. me 

Post, f absol. mine 
Pron. I adj. my 


Modern English. 
I [•**.] 


} 


we (weo) 
us, ous 

ure, ur, oure, our 


we 

us 

ours 

our 


OE. ic remained in ME. as ic, ik in the north ; 
in midi, and south it was early palatalized to ich 
(itj). In north and midi, the final consonant 
began by 12th c. to be dropped before a con- 
sonant, the pronoun being in this position reduced 
to »; in the 14th c. ik and i were still used before 
vowel and consonant reepectively in the north, but 
/ alone appears in north and midi, after c 1400. 
In the south, ich remained much longer, esp. 
before an initial vowel, in which position, also, 
it was in 16th c. commonly reduced to ch, in 
writing conjoined with the verb, as in chain I am, 
chavc I haye, chill I will, chot I wot (initial A and 
w being elided). Before a consonant, ch was some- 
times extended to chc, as in Shakspere’s ‘ che vor’ 
ye’ ; and, in the forms ich, ulch, ch-, chc, or utchy, 
the pronoun remained in 5 .w. dialects till the 18th 
or first half of the 19th c. The simple vowel i, to 
which the pronoun was elsewhere reduced, was in 
course of time diphthongized (as it, si, ei, mi, or ai) ; 
at first prob. only when under stress, but at length 
when nnstressed also ; a relic of the earlier un- 
stressed form remains in north Eng. dialects in the 
enclitic pronoun following a verb, which is still (i) 
or (*'), as in wad- 1 1 would I ’, did-I, pronounced 
waddy, diddy (wa'di, di di). In most northern 
dialects a new unstressed form originated from the 
diphthongal I by dropping the second element, and 
retaining the first (a, e, a) as ek, a \ by the length- 
ening of this again there has been developed a 
new stressed form (£, a, 9) written ah, aa, aw, ca, 
which is now the ordinary form of the pronoun 
in north Eng. and Sc. dialects. 

The ME. ic, ik, ich, were also spelt yh, ych{c ; i 
varied with j or I (the MS. character for these 
being often the same), also with y, Y, and finally 
at the introduction of printing settled down as /. 
Both i and ich were often written in combination 
with the verb, as in idndc I did, icham I am, 
ichill I will ; these last were often erroneously 
divided by later scribes and printers as / chain, I 
chill (also erratically spelt chain, ch'am, etc.). 

The history and uses of the oblique forms will he found in 
the separate articles Me, Mine, Mr, Oun, Ours, etc.] 


A. Illustration of Forms. 
a. 1-4 ic (2-3 Ortn. ico, 3 ig, 3-4 hie), 4 ik 
(yk, ike, hyc). 

C725 Corjus Gloss. 526 Convenio , ic groetu. c xooo Ags. 
Gosf. John vii. 29 Ic hyne can, and gif ic seege Jxct ic hine 
ne cunne, ic beo leas, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 13 penne sendc 
ic eou rihte widerunge and ic eou wille 5euan wela. c 1200 
Ormin Ded. 11 lec bafe wennd inntill Ennglissh Godd- 
spelless hall3he lare. c 1250 Gen. 4 * Ex. 315 Ic wene Sat ic 
and eue hise wif sulen adam bilirten. Ibid. 34 QueSer so 
hie rede or singe, c xjoo Havelok 304 For. .noble shrud, 
That hie baue youen hire to offte ; Hie haue yemed hire to 
softe. Ibid. 686 For litel ig do the lede To the galues. 
e 1300 Cursor M. 23921 {Edin.) For med ik [Colt, ic] ask a 
litil bon pat ik [Cott. i] beseke wit wordis quon. Ibid. 24797 
(Edin.) pis ilke tim bat ike [GStt. i] of sai. c 23x0 in Eel. 
A tit. I. 146 The lif that hyc ledh. 2375 Barbour Bruce 1. 
384 As Ic hard say. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 228 Ac I 
swere now, so the ik, bat synne wil I Iete. 1:2386 Chaucer 
Reeve's Prol. 13 But ik [v.r. yk] am oold, me list no pley for 
Age. 

0 . 2-6 ich (3 hieh, 3-6 ych, 5 yehe, 5-6 
iehe). 0 1. 2-3 ih, ihc. 0 ich was combined 
with its verb, with elision of h or lu ; e.g. icham, 
tchavc, ichill , ichot ; by later scribes often wrongly 
divided i chain, i chill, y chouldc, etc. Also so 
thecch — so thec ich, so may I thrive ! 0 3 . Sub- 
sequently, in s.w. dial., initial ich became oh joined 
to a verb ; e.g. 6-8 chant, chwas, cha, chavc, chad, 
chill, chould, chard ( = I heard) : see Ch, ’ch. 0 4 . 
Later, in s.w. dial., clt' became che. 

0 . cxi6o Hatton Gosp. John viii. 14 Ich wat hwanon ich 
com, and hwider ich ga. <22225 Alter. R. 8 pe pinges pet 
ich write her. a 1275 Prov. AEl/rcd 576 in O. E. Misc. 254 
Hich pe wile sagen sope pewes. a 2300 Vox 4- Wolf 36 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. I. 59 Be stille, ich hote, a Goddes nome ! 
c 2386 Chaucer Merck. T. 916 Now wyf quod he, heere nys 
but thou and I. .Leuere ich hadde to dyen on a knyfThan 
thee offende, trewe deere wyf. 2393 Langl P. PI. C. 1. 24 
Esteward ich byhulde after pe sonne, And sawe a toure, as 
ich trowede. c 2420 Chron. Vilod. 1382 As yche vnder- 
stonde. c 2450 Lonelich Grail lii. 602 Mochel lever hadde 
Ich here to dye. C2460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 207, I must 
haue reuerence ; why, who be ich ? a 2529 Skelton E. 
R utnmyng 219 Ich am not cast away. 2561 Awdelay Frat. 
Vacab. 8 My maysters, ich am an old man, and halfe 
blinde. 2568 T. Howell Arh. Arnitie (2870) 89 With cap 
and knee, ich will serve thee, what should ich more declare. 
2589 in Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 213 Iche pray 
you good mother tell our young dame, Whence I am come 
and what is my name, c 2645 T. Davies Somersetsh. Man's 
Conrfl. i ; (E. D. S.), Dost thinke ’chill labor to be poore, 
No no, ich haue a-doe . . Ich will a plundring too. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Ich, a Word us’d for I in the Western 
Parts of England. 

0 1 . c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 75 Ih ileue gode . . ich ileue pet 
god is. Ibid. 77 pe worde bet ihc speke to ou of mine mupe. 
a 2250 Owl 4- Night. 866 Thar-to ich helpe, God hit wot I 
Ne singe ih horn no foliot. a 1300 K. Horn 981 Ihc habbe 
walke wide Bi pe se side, c 1300 Havelok 1377 Ihc haue 
theroffe douthe and kare. 

0 2 . <1x225 Juliana 12 Ichulle leoten deor to teoren ant to 
luken pe. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8359 Ich . . abbe . . iholpe 
er ywis & 3ut icbolte her after more, c 1300 Harrow. Hell 
71 Wost thou never whet ycham ? a 2327 Death Edw. I in 
Pol. Songs (Camden) 247 Ycholde, jef that y myhte. c 2330 
Antis <5 • A mil. 945 Yif y swere, icham forsworn, c 2386 
Chaucer Pard. T. 619 Lat be,. quod he, it schal not be, so 
theech [v.rr. thee ich, peche, theche, peiche], c 2420 Chron. 
Vilod. 536 Cudberth of Dereham, he sayde, ychame. a 2529 
Skelton E. Rummyng x Tell you I chyll, If that ye wyll. 
2547 Boorde Introd. Knowt. i. (1870) 122 Iche cham a 
Cornyshe man. C2566 Merle Tales of Shelton in .SWr Whs. 
(1843) I. p. Ixvi, I cham sicke; I chill go home to bed. 2640 
Brome Sfaragus Gard. lv. xi, I chill look to you. 

fP. 2529-2746 [see Ch pron.}. 2562 J. Heywood Prov. 
4* Epigr. (1867) 208 By Iys cham a shamd. Ibid,, Cha 
forgo te_ it quight. At shrift chad my pater noster. Ibid. 
141 Chil ley my gowne. 2567 Damon 4 * Pythias in Hazl. 
Dodsley IV. 72 Chilly say no more, lest I offend. 2575 
Gammer Gurton 11. i. in Dodsley O. P. II. 25 And channot 
sumwhat to stop this gap, cham utterly undone. 2586 
Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 459 By my vaye, chame more wearye 
.. than yif chad gone to.plowe all this daye. _ 2605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. vi. 250 Chill picke your teeth Zir. c 1645 T. 
Davies Somersctsh. Man's Compl. ii. (E.D. S.), ’Chill sell 
my cart & eake my Plow. 2746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 
244 Chad et in my Meend, and zo chavc still. Bet chawnt 
drow et out bevore tha begen’st agen, and than chell. 

0 4 - 2568, 2594 [see Che]. 2605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 246 
Keepe out che vor’ye. ?x6.. Plain Truth in Reliq. Anc. 
Eng. Poetry (1823) III. 127 Ah ! ah l che zmell the now, 
man ; Che know welt what thou art. 

7 - 2-4 >» (3 hi, 3 - 43 . e), 4-6 y, 5 4- 1 . 7 i. i- 

(y-), combined with following verb : formerly esp. 
frequent with contracted verbs, where an apostrophe 
is now inserted, as in Ide = I'd, I had, lid = I'd, 

I would, lie, yle *= I'll, I will, Ime = I'm, I am, 
Iae, Ice, I’sh. = Is', I shall, Ive = I've, I have. So 
Sc. I'nk , aa 'nk — I think. 7-. -i, -y, appended en- 
clitically to verbs ; e. g. ami, cani, hazy, haddy ; 
mod. dial, -y or -ee. 

V- «54 O . E. Chron. an. 2237 § 3 , 1 ne can ne i ne mai tellen 
alle pc wunder. a 2240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 297 Hwar 
ich was and hwat i dude. <12240 Wohunge ibid. 283 A 
hwat schal i _nu don? <x 1275 Prov. At If red 336 in O. E. 
Misc. 223 Hi ne sawe it nocht. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
yo/139 Hire hepene name ne j nou3t telle. <x 2300 Cursor 
M. 25408 T0 pe mak j mi bon. c 1300 St. Margarete 107 
For him ic wole pane dep afonge : y nabbe perof no doute. 
23B2 Wyclip Matt. xiv. 27 Haue \c trust, I [2388 Y] am; 
nyl ^e dreede [1526 Tindale, It ts y, be not a frayed]. 
c 2386 Chaucer Frol. 31 So hadde I spoken with hem 
cuerycbon That I was of hir felaweshipe anon, c 2399 Pol. 


Poems (Rolls) II. 9 Among the ten comandementi v rH. 

■4'!'" lYills(m,) .9 Aiso y bcqucy.h j : 

son nn abunonn of stele, a 1450 Knt. dt la Tnr fj'i 
But a l.telle y retoysed me. 1509 Ba KwShiAl. 
(1570) 30 As I haue sayde (therfore) 1 say mi,, 
Hall OW, //™. VI 1 1 51 b, I Charles went nextetobm 
1611 Bible Gen. ix. o, I, behold I, establish my covem-' 
with you. 1653 W. Basse in Walton' s Angler m Silt-'; 
not, 1 , to fish in seas. 1719 De Foe Crrwe 1. xviu lifui 
320 They have all been as bad as I. 172, J jj-JJ'Sfi 
(1840) 46, 1 could not tell money, not I. 1816 Scott difi 
vni, I ' And I , And I answered many a ready voice* 

7 1 . c 2200 Moral Ode 2 in Trim Colt. Horn. 220 Ichwea’<v 
more pan idude. Ibid. 4 peih ibie a winter ea!d. 

Lof song in Cott. Horn. 217 Ibileue on 3 e holi goste. i«I 
J. Heywood Pard. 4- Frere in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 231 By ]k 
I'sh lug thee by the sweet ears 1 Ibid. 232 1 'sh knoclc th« 
on the costard. 2567 Triall Treas. (1850) 9 If you vii 
giue me leaue, vie tell ye howe. Ibid. 14 Ise teache you to 
speake 1 2592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul 1. iv. 38 Hebe a Candlf 
holder and looke on.^ 2598 — Merry IV. v. i. 1 Go, Ilehold. 
2605 — Lear iv. vi. 246 Ice try whither your Cobtari, 
or my Ballow be the harder. x6. . FairRosavmnd(m Pent 
Reliq.), Nay, death I Id rather chuse ! 1657 Trapp Ccnt% 
Ezra x. 44 lie meddle with none of them. 1742 RtcH.u> 
son Pamela III. 308 I'd a better .Opinion of thy Spirit! 

7 2 . c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 129 Ne ami noht crist. ctyxs 
Harrow. Hell *43 Hard gates bauy gon. a 1310 ia Wright 
Lyric P. x. 37 Navy the none harmes to hethe. c 2310 ia 
Rel. Ant. I. 246 Fayrer ho [=on]lond hawy non syen .. 
Thar for amy cummen here. Ibid., Wit my roc y me fede 
Cani do non othir dede. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. IFarr 
(Rolls) 14892 Seint Bede so herdy telle. ^ CX391 Cmucn 
Astrol. 11. § 1 Than haddy. .the ful experience. Ibid, 5 ^ 
Thus hauy 2 degrees. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler IVestieJd. Dill 
5 5 JMun E maak a bi t a B raad M udde r. 2828 Craven Dial, 
I is sometimes pronounced like E, particularly when the 
pronoun follows the verb, as ‘ do-E’, for I do. 

B. Senses and constructions. 

I. As pronoun. 

1 . The pronoun by which a speaker or writer 
denotes himself, in the • nominative case, as (be 
subject of predication, or in attributive or predica- 
tive agreement with that subject. 

See examples above, under head A. 

b. Sometimes = I, if I were you (he or she). 
2846 G. E. Corrie 25 Mar. in M. Hoh-oyd<)fm.xi.(i&so) 

242, I should not be too strict about the ‘artificial flown . 

c. Sometimes qualified by an adj. 

2588 Shaks. Tit. A. it. iii. 271 Poore I was shine, when 
Bassianus dy’d. 2687 Death's Vis. iii. (1713) 4 Alas MVnat 
shall poor I become/ 2690 Dryden Don Sebasttanmlt, 
Poor I to be a nun, poor you a friar. 1693 — RoundtUj\, 
Wretched I, to love in vain ! 

2 . Sometimes used for the objective after a verb or 
preposition, esp. when separated from the governing 
word by other words. 

_ This was very frequent in end of 16th and in 17th c, bnt 
is now considered ungrammatical. 

2596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 321 All debts are ejeerd I*- 
tweene you and I. 2600 — A. V. L. 1. 11. 18 My 
bath no childe but I. c 2600 — Sottn. Ixxn, And hang 
praiseupon deceased I. 2593 B. Jonson Ev. blMipnm • 
v. iii, Brayne-worme ha’s beene with mycossen Edwwla 


and I. Ibid., Between you and I. 27x0 Mrs. Ce xU' 
Bitherstaff's Burying 14 Leave your Lady and I aioce. 
2857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. iii, Let you and I 

3 . In mod. s.w. dial, used as an emphatic 
Cupid's Garden in Hughes Scouring White Hort • 

(1859) 280 Let thee and I go our own ti oW 

let she go shis’n. 2859 Barnes Hwomely Ehymts 
you do muddle ! Gi*e 1 the spade. . 2863 me 

(Philol. Soc.) 23 We should say unemphatically , . 
the pick ’..but emphatically ‘ Gi’e the money to /, 

2877 Elworthy W. Somerset Gram. 35- 

II. As substantive. 

4 . The pronoun regarded as a word. # the 

2599 Broughton's Let. ii. 8 The Cleerer of Ettun ^ 

I per se /, and the belweather of Diumes. 2722 , ^ 

Relig. Nat. ix. 185 It would be the same as to 5 > ^ 

of the soul, or the body of the body , or the i pLjjjiJv 
Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (ed. 5) 94 The proudest '£ or ° ‘ g , j| EL rs 
to judge by its way of carrying itself, is /• t a n 

Soc. Press, v. (1875) 66 An egotistical f e i !o \'^ j, cCaUS e, 
him.. presses forward with his I,. I# * > r jufSciently. 

perhaps unjustly, you do not recognise tnai * , j^.d 
2883 Westcott Ep. John (1886) 220 The unchan 6 
unchangeable ‘ I ’ of the Word. 

b. Another I = a second self. , k ^ 

1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1545I J 4° JJX <Arb.) <5 
who shuld say an other I. 2579 Lyly EuP ! ro3 ge cf 

At al times another I, in all places the txpj agu) 

myne owne person. 2614 Sylvester Panarel 
855 That same other I. . . ir ..nncrioflS- 

6. Mctaph. The subject or object of 
ness ; that which is conscious of itself, as 
feeling, and willing ; the ego. I 

2720 Berkeley Princ. Hunt. Anozut. s ^ yjric 
myself— that which I denote by the term ^ ,«i 
with what is meant by soul or S , ct ; 0 n is,‘^' jt 

Shaftesb. Cltarac. vi. iv. i. III. m The 
constitutes the ‘we' or/?' and, Whether tn rto co«re,» 
be the same with that of any instant . preceo *» j 0 fihis 
2764 Reid Inquiry i. § 3 How do I VgjrtOrtur 

moment is the very individual I of yesteru. 5 < rorn some- 

Misc. (1857) II. 75 A Manifestation of ngt ^ 

thing which is not I. 1870 H. _ self-centred, 

viii. 152 Man is not an independent u * 
self-sustaining I. 2874 W. Wallace L gt CO ncentr3d cS 
‘ I in the abstract, as such, is the mere ac 4. pr* 

or reference to self. 1891 E. B. Ba* ^ j cn 
The / winch we think 01 
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myself . . is not the true I, the I that is thinking, but merely 
a pseudo-/, a synthesis of thoughts and feelings reflected in 
this /, which are immediately or intuitively identified with 
that I. 

HI. Phrases containing /and its verb, taken sub- 
stantively : Isay , a mere assertion ; I will, a formula 
of promise, e. g. in marriage ; I know not what ( — 
F. je ne sais qitoi ), the unknown, unintelligible, 
or inexpressible. I AM!, the Lord Jehovah, the 
Self-existent. 

i6ix Bible Exod. iii. 14 And God saide vnto Moses, I am 
that I am : And he said, Thus shalt thou say vnto the 
children of Israel, I AM hath sent me vnto you. 1634 Canne 
Necess. Separ. (1849) 241 His proofs are always beggarly, I 
says, or ifs, and may be sos. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 
I. 332 Which the rest of mankind, feeling only by the effect, 

. .term the je-ne-scay-quoy, the unintelligible, or the I know 
not what. * Ibid. II. 413 Whatever is commonly said of the 
unexpressible, the unintelligible, the I- knmu-not-wha t of 
beauty. .1772 T. Olivers Hymn , 'The God of Abraham 
Praise' viit, Jehovah — Father — great I AM, We worship 
Thee. 1850 Tennyson /« Mem. Conch, Her sweet ‘ I will ' 
has made you one. 1884 H. Conway in Harpers Mag. Dec. 
147/2 Both bride and bridegroom said their ‘ I wills ’ in. .low 
tones. 

Hence X~ety itonce-wd., 1-hood, I-ness, I-ship, 
(Melaph.), conscious personality; I-ism, a. Metaph 
the reference of all things to one’s own consciousness, 
egoism; b. nonce-wd !, the frequent use of *I* f 
egotism of style ; I-now (Metaph.), the subject of 
present consciousness. 

1835 Mrs. Carlyle m Lett. (1883) I. x8 In spite of the 
honestest efforts to annihilate my *I-ety. 1662 Sparrow 
tr. Behind s Rem. Whs., A pot. cone. Perfection 1 18 The Man 
Christ is., the First who in the Anointing dyed to the 
Humane. *I-hood. Ibid., 2nd A Pol. to Tylcken 17 He in- 
clineth himself to my Minehood, and my Ihood inclineth it 
self up into him. 1871 Macmillan True Vine iii. (1872) 82 
He has no autarkies , or self-sufficingncss— no ickheit , or 
I-hood, as the Germans would say. 1840 Fr.tsers Mag. 
XXII. 620 The oneism , the * I-ism of the German, making 
for each individual his own mind the centre of his universe. 
1848 Geo. Eliot in J. W. Cross Life (1885) I. 191 Your 
affectionate letter demanded some I*ism. i 386 Ittnstr. Land. 
News 4 Dec. 598/2, I wonder whether any other writers . . 
often fall into the sin of* I, I, I-ism 1891 E. B. Ba xOutlooks 
fr. New Standpoint iii. 184 Being . . is simply transfigured 
* I-ness. Ibid. 189 Both alike are modes of I-ness. Ibid. 200 
This distinction is . . traceable to that between the * I-now. 
which thinks and presents, and the thing thought considered 
perse , that which is thought and presented in it. . .The think- 
ing and presenting I-now may be regarded as the material. 
a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 232 Who can compre- 
hend his own..personeity, that is his *I-ship {Ichheit). 

I, obs.f. Aye, yes, and of Eye ; var. Hi Obs ., they. 
P* i, weakened form of In prep, before a cons., 
as in 1 faith : now dial, or arch. 

+1- 1 , ME .prefix, also written Y-, OE.£c-[= Goth. 
ga-, OHG. ga-,ge-,gi-, Ger., LG., Du.^tr-] forming 
collective sbs., deriv. adjs., advbs., and vbs. ; esp. 
used with the pa. pple. of verbs, and in southern 
ME. a normal prefix of the pa. pple. like mod. Ger. 
and Du. ge- in gesehen, gezien, ME. i-sen, i-se , 
yseen , yse. 

In early ME., this prefix regularly appears as 1-; words 
which did not survive to c 1340 have rarely any other form. 
Later, y became (for graphic reasons) more usual, and was 
the form in which the prefix was borrowed from Lydgate, 
etc., by the Spenserian archaists, as in yclad, ycleped, ygo, 
ypent, yivis , etc In this. Dictionary, the earlier words 
which are known only with the i- spelling, are entered 
under I ; those which survived to have y-, and esp. the 
archaistic yclad, yclept, etc. appear under Y. In MSS., the 
i often stands separate from the rest of the word, or is 
united to it by a hyphen.; the latter practice is frequently 
followed by editors, and it has been adopted here, in order 
to render the character and sense of these words more 
distinct to the eye. 

I--, reduced form of the negative prefix In -3 
(q.v.), used in some words of L. origin before gn- 
(later 11), as ignoble, ignominy, ignorant. 

-i, suffix', the plural ending of Lat. 2nd decl. nouns 
in -us (- er ), also of Ital. words in -0, - e , retained in 
English in the plurals of some words in learned 
or scientific use, as cirri, foci, radii , banditti , 
dilettanti , literati. In some words a learned or 
technical pi. in -i and a popular one in -uses are 
both in use, e. t*. foci, focuses, hippopotami , hippo- 
potamuses. 

It is also frequent (without a singular) in mod.L. 
names of orders or other groups in Natural History, 
as Acanthoptcrygii , Chondropterygii (sc. pisces , 
fishes), Acrocarpi, Cladocarpi (sc. musei , mosses), 
-i-, connective or quasi -connective L. -i-, being 
the stem-vowel, as in omni-vorus , or a weakened 
representative thereof, as in grani-vonts (grano-), 
or kerbi-vorus (herb a-), or merely connective, as in 
gram i n - i-vorus (grarnin-)', so unifonttis, anrifer, 
terri -genus, pac-i ficus. So in many English words 
taken from L. directly or through French, and in 
modem words formed on their analogy, e. g. amaebi- 
form , hydri-form (erroneously hydraform, hydrx- 
form ), sett-form, etc. 

■ la-: obs. spelling of Ja-. (Cf. I the letter.) 
-ia, suffix a termination of L. and Gr. sbs. 
[ = i-, stem or connective vowel + -a suffix I], 


in Gr. esp. frequent as the ending of abstract sbs. 
from adjs. in -or, etc. Many words so formed are 
in Eng. use, as hydrophobia, mania , militia ; hence 
frequent in mod .Latin terms of Pathology (cepha- 
lalgia, kxmaiuria , hyp era Igia, hysteria ) ; of Botany, 
in names of classes, orders, or Sther divisions, as 
Monandria , Digytiia , Cryptogamia , and in generic 
names of plants, formed on personal names, or 
otherwise derived, as Dahlia, Fuchsia , Lobelia , 
Wisteria , Woodsia ; Calceolaria , Mantisia, etc. ; 
in names of countries, as Australia, Tasmania, 
Rhodesia ; and in names of alkaloids (after ammo- 
nia), as aconitia, atropia ,eonia,morphia, strychnia, 
in which more recent nomenclature prefers the 
ending -ine. In Fr. -ia became -ie, whence ME. 
- ie , Eng. -y, in sbs. in -ency, - ography , -ology, etc. 

-ia, suffix- [f. -i- stem or connective vowel + -a 
suffix 4J, forming plurals of Lat. and Gr. sbs. in 
-item, -e (-?), -tor, some of which are in Eng. 
use, as paraphernalia , regalia , saturnalia ; hence 
frequent in mod.L. names of classes, etc. in Zoology, 

Mammalia, Marsupialia, Reptilia , Amphibia. 

Iacint, obs. f. Jacinth. Iacstro, obs. f. Jack- 
straw. I-eerned, ME. pa.pple. of Earn v. 

t I-ah.n(e, v. Obs. [OE. geagnian, f. agnian 
to Own.] traits. To own, possess. 

c xooo/Elfric/A 7/;/. II. 102 Hwi sceal he Sonne him anum 
geagnian him bam is forgifen? c 1000 /Elfric Gram. 
xxvi. ( Z .) 157 Possideo, ic sea^nige. c 1205 Lay. 1932 Nu 
\ves al his lond iahned a Brutus hond. Ibid. 3743 He wolde 
bi nor 5 en iahnien f>a londa. 

-ial, suffix, repr. L. -ialis, -idle, in adjs. formed 
from sb. stems in -io-, -ia-, as curialis , tibialis', 
extensively used in med.L., Fr. f and Eng. to form 
derivative adjs. from L. adjs. in -is, -itts, as ccelest-is, 
celest-i-al , terrestr-is , lerrestr-i-al, dictator-i-us, 
dictator-i-al. See -al suffix I. 

Iamb (si'remb). Pros. [a. F. iambe, ad. L. 
iamb-us.] — Iambus. 

1842 Brande Diet. Set. etc. s.v. Iambics , To add three 
short syllables to the last iamb. 1847 Schmitz tr. Zumpt's 
Lat. Gram. App. i. 553 Two anapaests, according to the 
analogy of two iambs, make an anapaestic metre. 1894 
A thenxum 24 Mar. 372/2 Using the phrase ‘rising rhythm ’ 
to denote an iamb. 

Iambic (oijte-mbik), a. and sb. Pros. [a. F. 
iambique (1529 in Hatz.-Darm.) or a.d.b.iambic-us, 
ad. Gr. lapfliKbs, f. ta/ifios Iambus.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of a foot, verse, rhythm, etc. : Con- 
sisting of, characterized by, or based on iambuses. 

Iambic trimeter, a verse consisting of six jambuses (three 
dipodies) in the odd feet of which the iambus may be 
replaced by its metrical equivalent (the tribrach) or a 
spondee or its equivalent, the even feet being kept pure 
(though in Latin especially the licence of substitution was 
extended even to them). 

1586 Webbe Eng. Poe trie (Arb.) 62 Ye shall perceiue them 
to containe in sound ye very propertie of Iambick feete, as 
thus. . . ‘ I that m$r slender Oaten pipe In verse was wOnt to 
sounde 1711 Addison Sped. JNo. 39 T 5 Aristotle ob- 
serves, that the Iambick Verse in the Greek Tongue was 
the most proper for Tragedy. 1755 Johnson Grant. Eng. 
Tongue , Prosody , The feet of our verses are either iambick, 
as 'aloft, create’; or trochaick, as ‘holy, lofty*. 1789 
Twining A ristotlds Treat . Poetry (1B12) II. 445 The hexa- 
meter is but one third longer than the lambic trimeter. 1869 
Seeley Led . Ess. (1870) 176 The regular beat of the 
iambic cadence. 

2 . Of a poet ; Employing iambic metres. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 These be subdinided 
into.. the Heroick, Lirick, Tragick, Comick, Satirick, Iam- 
bick, Elegiack, Pastorall, and certaine others. Some of these 
being termed according to the matter they deale with, some 
by the sorts of verses they liked best to write in. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. viii. 42 Hipponax the 
poet Iambique. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 1. xx, O let 
th’ Iambick Muse revenge that wrong. 

B. sb. (Usually pi.) An iambic foot, verse, or 
poem. Also transf, a piece of invective or satire 
in verse (cf. Iambus). 

*575 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 100 In the nexte 
seate to thes hexameters, adonickes, and iambicks, I sett 
those that stand uppon the number, not in meter, such as my 
lorde of Surrey is sayde first to have putt forthe in prynte. 
1651 Cleveland Poems 34 Come keen Iambicks, with your 
Badgers feet. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 262 What the lofty 
grave tragedians taught. In Chorus or Iambic. 1682 
Dryden Mac Flccknoe 204 Thy genius calls thee not to 
purchase fame In keen Iambics, but mild Anagram. 1809 
Coleridce Metr. Feet 5 Iambics march from short to long. 

Ia*mbical, a. rare or Obs. [-al.] = prec. adj. 

1583 Stanyhurst ZEueis etc. (Arb.) 126 Too my seeming 
. .the Iambical quantitye relisheth soom what vnsauoriye in 
oure language. 1598 Meres Paladis Tamia 283 b. Two 
Iambical Poets, Gabriel Harney, and Richard Stanyhurst. 

Hence In/nibicaUy adv., ‘ in the manner of an 
iambic* (Worcester 1S46, citing Chr. Observer). 

Iambist (siiarmbist). [ad. Gr. lafi&ior-rjs, 
agent-n. f. iapf 3 i£<iv to iambize.] A composer of 
iambic verse ; a writer of iambics. 

3839 Tufnel & Lewis tr. C. O. Mailer's Hist. Doric Race 
II. 339 The Syracusan choruses of bmbtsts were, without 
doubt, connected with this worship [of Demeter]. 1849 
Grote Greece n. IxviL VI. 33 With a malignity of personal 
slander not inferior to the Iambist Archilochus. 

Iambize (aiiarmbaiz), v. rate. ■ [ad. Gr. !ayt- 


&i£uv to assail in iambics, f. tan&os : see Iambus 
and -ize.] trans. To attack in iambic verse ; hence 
gen. to satirize. 

7789 T. Twining tr. Aristotle's Treat. Poetry { 18x2) 1 . 1. 
vL xio The lambic, .was the measure in which they used to 
iambize each other. 


Iambographer (aiicemb^grafar). [f. Gr. m/i- 
0 oypcup-os (f. tap 0 os IAMBUS + 7 paepos writing, 
writer) + -er 1 .] A writer of iambics. 

x6zs-6 Shirley Maid's Rev. t. ii, I am an iambographer 
. . One of the sourest versifiers that ever crept out of 
Parnassus. 1873 Sy.monds Grk. Pods iv. 107 Next in date 
to Simonides amon^ the Iambographers ranks Hipponax* of 
Ephesus, who flourisned about 540 b. a 

\ II Iambus (oiiarmb^s). Pros. [L^ a. Gr. tapfios 
iambus, iambic verse or poem, lampoon, f. idr- 
Tftv to assail (in words) ; the iambic trimeter 
being first used, according to tradition, by the 
Greek satiric writers Archilochus and HipponaxJ 
A metrical foot consisting of a short followed by 
a long syllable; in accentual verse, of an unac- 
cented followed by an accented syllable. 

The iambic rhythm, as being closest to that of ordinary 
speech, was employed in Greek and Latin as the common 
metre of dialogue ; its earliest known use is os a vehicle of 
invective and satire. (Cf. ctym. above.) 

1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetne (Arb.) 69 A myxt foote of 
2 sillables. of one short and one long called Iambus as 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie n. xiii. [xiv.] (Arb.) 135 Of all 
your words bissillables the most part naturally do make 
the foote Iambus, many the Trocheus, fewer the Spondeus, 
fewest of all the Pirrichius. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
1257 The intension of Iambus unto Pa^in Epibatos, 1823 
J. B. Scale Anal. Grk. Metres 3 In the Iambus and Trochee, 
the Arsis (or Ictus) is invariable, being upon the lon£ Syl- 
lable of each. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 374 The 
Alexandrine measure, .consists of six Iambuses. ‘ For thGu 
art but of dost ; be humble and be wise X833 Edin. Rev. 
LVI. 372 The Iambus, which in technical language is said 
to consist of anacrusis and arsis. 


' -ian, suffix, repr. L. -idn-us, i. e. an original or 
connective vowel -i-, with suffix -anus : see -an i, 
‘ of or belonging to \ Formed by adding -anus to 
stems ending in -i, as Itali-a , Itali-dn-us, Fabi-us , 
Fabi-dn ns, Vcrgili-us , Vergili-dn-us, Christ-us, 
Christ-i-dn-us. Hence, in many Eng. words adapted 
or formed from L., in which the suffix forms both 
adjs. and sbs., as antediluvian , barbarian, his- 
torian, equestrian , patrician, Saturnian ; and in 
modern formations from proper names, the number 
of which is without limit, as Addisonian, Armi- 
niatt, Arnoldian, Bodleian , Cameronian, Glad - 
stonian, Hoadlcian, Hugonian, Johnsonian, Mor- 
risonian , Ruskinian, Salisburyian, Sheldonian, 
Taylorian, Tennysonian, Wardian, Words- 
worthian ; Aberdonian, Bathonian, Bostonian, 
Cantabrigian , Devonian, Galwegian, Glasgowe - 
gianjohnian , Oxonian, Parisian, Salopian, Sierra 
Leonian. There arc also sportive formations, as 
any-lengthian. See also -AN. 

Iantliine (aiice'njin), a. Also 7 -in. [ad. L. 
ianthin-us , ad. Gr. lavGwos.') Violet-coloured ; 
dyed of a violet colour. (See also quot. 1876.) 

1609 Bible (Douay) Exod. xxv. 5 Rammes skinnes died 
redde. and ianthin skinnes [f cites ianthuias J % lBtffreas. 
Bot. (Rev. ed.) 616/1 lonthine , pure blue stained with red, 
so as to be intermediate between the two colours. 

Iare, Iarke, obs. fT. Yare, ready, Yark v. 
I-armed, ME. pa. pple. of Arm v. 
tl-athel(e,^- Obs . [OE.^c.i delian to ennoble, 
f. abelian : see Athel(e zl] 

1 . trans. To mnke noble or renowned. 

a xooo Hymns vii. 26 (Gr.) Du eart sexSelod geond ealle 
world, cizos Lav. 22496 pu hine scalt izESelien, to cnihte 
hine dubben. 

2 . To elate, fill with joy. 

c X205 Lay. 3605 Sone werS pe aide king wanliche iaSeled. 
Iatraliptic (aiicetralrptik), a. and sb. rare. 
Also 8 erron. iatroleptic(k. [? ad. F. iatraliplique 
(Littre), ad. late L. *iatralipticus (inferred from 
iatraliptice), ad. Gr. iarpaMinriKus, f. laTpaXthTrjs, 
f. laTpos physician + dXdnTJjs anointer.] a. adj. 
Relating to the cure of diseases by the use of ungu- 
ents. b. sb. A physician who follows this method. 

1656 Blount Glossogr Iairaliptick , a Physitian or 
Surgeon that cureth only by outward applications of oynt- 
ments or frications. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. sx., It was 
one Prodicus..who first instituted the iatraliptic a»T. x7|| 
Johnson, Iatroleptick. 1864 Webster, Iatraliptic. jS 36 
Syd. Soc. Lex., latraleiptic , lair/iliptic. 

Ia*trarchy. noncc-wJ. [f. Gr. larpbs physician, 
after hierarchy.) The order of physicians, 
r 1843 Southey Doctor (1847) VII. .49S The chiefs cfjfce 


F. iatrique.'] Belonging or relating n 

or to medicine ; medical ; mcdicina . 

.,8 S x Badham 

l a 85 s FA . >53 We btric peers w>t!> 
F -al.] Medical. 
23—2 
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-IBLE. 


(1716 M. Davies Aik. Brit. III. Dissert. Physick 14 Doc- 
tors of the same Panto-Jatrical Scriptures.] 38x6 Byron 
Let. to Moore 29 Feb., I.. am. .still under Iatrical advice. 

Iatro-, repr. Gr. idrpo combining form of larpo-s 
physician, used in Greek in iaTpopaOtjftarinosJLTRO- 
mathematical ; after -which similar compounds 
have been formed in the mod. langs. generally. 

f Iatro rfie*mic. Obs. rare- 0 . [See I atro- and 
Chemic sb. 2.] =Iatrochemist. 

[1706 Phillips, I atrocity viicus , a Chymical .Physician.] 
3721 Bailey*, I atrocity mi ck, a Chymical Physician. 

latro-chemical (3i|Eetr0|ke*mikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] Relating to or holding .the chemical 
theory of medicine and physiology adopted by 
Paracelsus and others: =CHE5irATRic. 

- 183s Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 252 The crudities 
of the Iatro-mathematical and latro-chemical hypotheses. 
.3892 A thenxum 6 Aug. 197/2 The history of the iatro- 
chemical period. 

Iatro chemist (-ke-mist). [f. as prec. + 
Chemist.] One belonging to the iatrochemical 
school; also gen. (quot. 1866), one who applies 
the knowledge of chemistry to medical practice. 

1727 Bailey voL II, I atrocity trust, a Chymical Physician, 
or one who uses or prescribes chiefly Chymical Preparations. 
3832 Sir \V. Hamilton Discuss. (1833) 2 60 In theory [he 
was] .. Iatro-chemist. 186 5 Odling Anim. Client. 4 Only 
the iatro-chemist, if I may so call him, can ever hope to 
understand the varied series of actions, healthy and morbid 
. .in the living organism. 

latrology (sii&trjrlodgi). rare— 0 , [ad. Gr. 
tarpoKoyla (Philo), f. larpb-s physician : see -logy.] 
The science of, or a treatise on, medicine. 

2855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Iatromatliematical (-mrejtfmse’tikal),*. [f. 
mod.L. iatro math ematicus (Ampsingjus, 1602), a. 
Gr. iaTpopaBrjfiaTiKos (Proclus), applied to ‘ those 
who practised medicine in conjunction with astro- 
logy', f. IdrpO’S physician + padrjfsartK-us mathe- 
matical : see -ical, Cf. F. iatromathimatique. .] 
fa. Practising medicine in conjunction with 
astrology (quot. 1621). Obs. b. Relating to or 
holding a mathematical theory of medicine ; ap- 
plied to a school of physicians which arose in Italy 
m the 17th century, whose system of physiology' 
and medicine was founded on the principles of 
mathematics and mechanics. 

1623 Burton Anal. Mel. xi. i. iv. i. 298 Paracelsus .. will 
hauc . . time of cure, of gathering of herbs . . Astrologically 
obserued, which Thumesserus, and some Iatromathimatical 
professors, are too superstitious in my Iudgment. 3832 [see 
Iatro-chcmical]. 3838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. viii. 
§ 38. 362 A second school of medicine . . the iatro-mathe- 
maticai. 

Hence Ia^tromathoma-tlcally adv. So also 
f Ia:troniathema*tic sb. (see quot. 1656); fla:- 
tromathema-tics, a work on medicine and 
astrology. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. vi. 378 He neglecteth 
not the preceptes of Phisick, but Iatromathematicallie 
ioineth them together. 1647 Lilly CItr. Astral, xliv. 26S, 
I have endeavoured to English the Iatromathematicks of 
Hermes. _ 3656 Blount Glossogr ., Ia t rout a thematiq ue . . 
may signifie a Physitian^ that is also a Mathematician, or 
one skild both in Physic, and the Mathematicks. 3855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Iatromathematics. 

Iatromatlxeniaticiaii (-mre]>/mati*Jan). [f. 
as prec., after mathematician : in F. iatromathd * 
maheicn. ] One belonging to the iatromathe- 
matical school. 

1727 Bailey yoJL II, la tromalhc nta i iciati, a Physician, 
who considers Diseases, and their Causes mathematically, 
« P r “ cr !bes according to mathematical proportions. 
1838-^ Hallam Mist. Lit. IV. iv. viii. § 38. 362 Pitcairn 
and Boerhaave were leaders of the iatro-mathematicians, 
1858 Whewell Hist. Sci. Ideas ix. ii. § 3 II. 185 Several of 
the latromathematicians were at the same time teachers 
of engineering and of medicine. 

Iatromechanical (-mfkre-nikal), a. [See 
Iatbo-.] = Iatromathematical. 

i 83 x Huxley in Nature No. 615. 345 Ibis conclusion strikes 
at the root of the whole iatro- mechanical system. 

Iatrophysica! (ai, retro, frzikal), a. [See 
Iatbo-.] Relating to medicine and physics. 

2 88 5 Syd. Sec. Lex^ I atrophy steal, of or belonging to 
what is medical and. physical.; anciently applied as an 
epithet of.certain. writings which treated of natural phe- 
nomena with relation to medicine. 

I-attred, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Atteii v., to 
poison. 

Tb., abbrev. of Ibidem. 

I-banned, ME. pa. pple. of Ban v. 
I-baimysshed, ME. pa. pple. of Banish v. 
I-baptized, ME. pa. pple. of Baptize v. 

CX305 S'. Katti. 191 in E. E. P. (1862) 95 Tuo bondred 
knyvtes ek ibaplired were. 

X-barnd, ME. pa. pple. of Burn v. 

1197 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9535 Wircestre ivas bus ibarnd. 
fX-be, V. Ohs. rare. [f. I- prej l 1 , OE. ge- + 
Be zl] intr. To be. 

a X17S Ccit. How. 23s Hire seden rerst bat pes lenidraces 
iver isent of fif che 3 cn, swa ibeo 3 . <11225 Auer. A'. 392 ilcs 
tleciples bet schulden stonden bi him and ibeon bis siden. 
01320 Seurn Sag-. (W.) ,58, I thi soget wii ibe. 

I-be, i-beo, i-ben, ME. pa. pple. of Be v. 


I-beate(n, -bete(n, ME. pa. pple. of Beat v. 
t I-bedde. Obs. [OE. gebedda, _-e ( = OS. gi- 
beeidio, MHO. gebclte ), f. Bed 3//.] A bedfellow. 

Beowulf { Z.) 655 Wolde wigfruma \vealh-]>eo secan cw.en 
to ^ebeddan.. a 1250 Owl Cf Night. 3570 pat [he] .. hire 
sende bet ere ibedde. Ibid. 1490. 

tl-bede, v. ubs. [OE. gebdodan, f. bdodan : see 
Bid v. A.] trans. To command, proclaim, offer. 

a Boo O. £. Chrott. an. 75s Hiera se repeling sehwelcum 
feoh and feorh gebead. C930 Laws of ZEtfielst. n. c. so 
Hit beo seofon nihtum ^eboden. a 3300 Floriz Cf Bl. 804 
lhc wulle $eue pe a kinedom, Also long and also brod Also 
eure 3et Jri fader ibod. 

I-beffc, ME. var. of Beft pa. pple., beaten. 
c 2300 Cursor M. 20974 (Edin.) Anis was he I -beft a tuise. 
I-bent, ME. pa. pple. of Bend v . 
t I-beot. Obs. [OE. gebdot, f. ge- I- pref. + 
Beot.] Threatening. 

eiooo ^lfric Mom. I. 568 Alys us nu Drihten fram his 
^ebeote. c 1205 Lay. 7682 Heo speken of prmtte & of prute 
ibeote. Ibid. 21029 was heore ibeot. 

I-berded, southern ME. form of Bearded. 
3387TREVISA Iligdett (Rolls) II. 395 Amayde..i-chaunged 
and i-torned into a man, and was i-berded anon. 

tl-bere, sb. Obs. [OE. gcbxnt, -e bearing, f. 
beran to Bear.] Bearing, comportment, conduct. 

✓*900 Cynewulf Eletic 659 (Gr.) We .. on xewritu setton 
peoda sebmru. a 1250 in O. E. Misc. 100 Milde-wes pat 
inayde. . And of fayre ibere. a 1250 Owl Night. 222 Alle 
]»at ihereth J/ine ibere. 

t I-faere, vl Obs. [OE. geberan (=OS. and 
OHG. gibe ran, Goth, gabairan ), f. beran to Bear.] 
trans. To bear, bring forth. 

c 803 K. A£lfred Oros. iv. i. § 7 Ne mehton nanuht lib- 
bencles zeberan. C2000 iELFRic Gen. xxxv. 19 Rachel .. 
^ebEr. .Beniamin. CX205 Lay. 27850 ArSur .. pider iberen 
lette Luces pene kaisere. a 2225 Auer. It. 194 Wei is pe 
moder pet ou iber. c 1275 Pass, our Lord 12 in O. E. Misc. 
37 prytty wyntre and more. .Seopj;e pat Mayde hyne yber. 

t I-Bere, V2 Obs. [OE. gebxran to comport 
oneself = OS. gibdrian, MHG. gclnvren : see Bere 
1 vi] intr. To conduct oneself. 

C897 K. vElfred Gregory's Past. xlvi. 356 Ne scule [ze] 
wi 5 hine geberan swa swa wi 3 feond. r 1205 Lay*. 2x0x0 pe 
mon pe swa ibere 5 . Ibid. 30288 Nu we ma3en wepen and 
wanliche iberen. a 2225 Juliana 52 He iberde as . .ful wiht. 
Iberian (aibDTian), a. and sb. [f. L. Iberia 
the country of the Jbeil or Iberes , a. Gr. T/byper the 
Spaniards, also an Asiatic people near the Caucasus 
in modem Georgia. See -an, -ian.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia in 
Europe (comprising Spain and Portugal, the 
1 Iberian peninsula or its inhabitants ; hence a. 
Basque ; b. Of Spain and Portugal unitedly. 

a 3618 Sylvester Tobacco battered 692 By This, th’ 
Iberian Argonauts May be suppos’d .. T' have kill’d more 
Men then by their Martyrdom, Or Massacre. 2634 Milton 
Counts 60 Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields. 2828-32 
Thirlwall & Hare tr. Niebuhr's Mist. Rome (1851) I. X71 
An Iberian colony at Nora. 1881 Times 21 Apr. 9/4 
Whether this Iberian scheme has any chance of realization. 
1808 J. Heron Celtic Church 7 There are reasons for 
believing that the Firbolgs contained an Iberian element. , 
2. Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia in Asia, 
nearly corresponding to modern Georgia. 

' 1671 Milton P. R. nr. 3x8 The Hyrcanian cliffs Of 
Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales. 

B. 'sb. 1. a. An inhabitant of ancient Iberia in 
Europe ; hence (a) a Basque, ( b ) a Spaniard, b. 
The language of ancient Iberia, supposed to be 
represented by the modem Basque. 

2623 Cockeram, Iberians , Spaniards. 2632 Massinger 
Maid of Hon. 1. i, When the Iberian quaked, her [Eng- 
land’s] worthies named. 2842 Prichard Nat. Mist. Man 
xxiv. (1848) 256 The language of the’ ancient Iberians has 
survived., in the vernacular speech of the Biscayans in Spain 
and the Basques of France. 

2. An inhabitant of ancient Iberia in Asia. 
x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 1x9 You enter .. into the Iberians 
region, who are separated from the Albanois .. by the 
riuer Alazon, which runneth downe from the Caucasian 
hills. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 43 The Iberians, 
saith Montanus, dwelt neare to Meotis : certaine Colonies 
of them inhabited Spaine, and called it Hiberia. 2635 
Pagitt Chrislianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 54 The Georgians are 
those people whom Cosmographers cal Iberians. 

Hence rbo-rianism (see quot.). 

2880 Literary World 8 Oct. 234/2 Iberianism, the project 
of bringing Spain and Portugal together under a single 
crown. 

Iberic (aibe’rik), a. [ad. L. Jbericus (AT/-) 
Spanish, f. Ibert : see prec.] = Iberian A. 1 b. 

2881 Times 21 Apr. 4/1 A large stride towards the Iberic 
union. 

Iberism (ai'beriz'm). [f. as Iberian + -ism.] 
(See quots.) So I*berlst, an advocate of 1 Iberism \ 
2881 Sat. Rev. 23 Apr. 519 Iberism.. signifies the desire for 
a coalition of Spain and Portugal, in which Iberia is to be 
for the Iberians. /£/</., The Iberist..wouM probably retort 
that Engjand and Scotland got on very* well together. 
Iberite (si'bemit). Min. [f. L. Iberia Spain 
+ -1TE.] An altered form of iolite found at Toledo. 
3868 Dana Min. fed. 5)301 Weissite , iberite , hurotiitc, are 
* ^upposed to be altered iolite. 

I-bet, ME. pa. pple. of Bf.et v., to amend. 

T X-bete, v. Obs. [OE. gebdtan, f. bdtan to make 
good, amend, Beet.] trans. To make good, 
amend, mend. 


97 * Rhckl. Horn. 91 Donne sceolan we ..fcebetan ealle u 
we mr . . gedydon. c 2 17s Lamb. Horn. 15 Wa is me W 5- 
..heo ne sebette. Ibid. 149 If he ne mei .. his ne^deiW 
c 227s Moral Ode 234 Heo nolde . .heore sinne ibete. 
Ibex (si'beks). Also 7 ibecks. PL ibexes 
rarely ibices (si-bisfz). [L. ibex ( ibic-em ) a kind 
of goat, a chamois.] A species of wild goat (Cafn 
ibex or Ibex ibex) inhabiting the Alps and Awn- 
nines, the male of which has very large strong 
ridged, recurved diverging horns, and hair of a 
brownish or reddish grey becoming grey in winter 
the female, shorter horns and grey hair; also called 
bouquetin and steinbock. Extended to other species 
of the same genus or subgenus, inhabiting mountain- 
ranges in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

3607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 194 They inhabit.. tfc» 
Rocks or Mountains, but not the tops hke the Ibecks. ltd. 
347 The Ibex., [some] take it to beawilde Goat .. these are 
bred in the Alpes, and are of an admirable celerity, although 
their heads be loaded with such horns, as no other Beam 
of their stature beareth. 2671 J. Wedstf.r MetnHcgr. Lx. 
140 Goats that are called Ibices. 3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hi:*. 
1 1 . 38 The ibex resembles the £oat in .. shape. 3776 Bex. 
nant Zool. (ed. 4) I. 34 The origin of the domestick goat is 
the Steindoc , Ibex, or wild goat. 1878 G. F. Macleu 
Joshua xv. (x88o) 142 Numerous ibexes or Syrian chamois 
inhabit these cliffs. 

1 ' 1 -bid, v. Obs . [OE. ebiddan (= 0 S. gtbti- 
dean , Goth, gabidjait), f. biddan, Fid v. B.] intr. 
To pray. (In OE. with red. dative.) 

971 Blickl. Horn. 139 Uton_ gebiddan us to urum Drihtr.e. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 5 ponne eow xebiddoa. 
c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 45 I c ham seue reste alstva puibeden 
hauest. a 2225 Alter. R. 144 WakieS & ibidde 5 ou, & tet 
schal makien ou stonden. a 2300 Fox Cf Wolf 135 Ich 
hedde so ibede for the. 

II Ibidem (ibardem). [L., = in the same place; 
f. ibi there + demonstr. suffix -dem, as in iJm, 
tandem , etc.] In the same place; in the same 
book, chapter, passage, etc. : used to avoid the 
repetition of a reference. Abbreviated ibid, or il. 

2663 Boyle Exp. &■ Nat. Philos, ir. 415 Ad pag. 257 
Ibid. Hac, &c. Ibid. 416 Ad pag. 259 lb. Cholera. .u 
cured by the same Remedies. 3675 Baxter Catn. Inal. 
L r. 13 See more Ibid . . to the same purpose. Ibid, il vut 
369, 1 find Dr. Twisse {ibid, and alibi sx/e) charging it oa 
them [etc.]. 2762-73 H. Walpole Fertue's Anted. 

(1786) I. 219 Ibidem, Adam and Eve, half 
Furnivall Fomvords to Babees Bk. 51 K. not 
Cathedral Trusts, p. 2-4. .. Ibid., p. 10-12. _ # 

Xbidine (si*bid3in), a. Zool. [f. L. ibis, ibid 
(see Ibis) + -INK.] Related to the ibis. 

•2875 Parker & Newton in Encycl. Bril . III. "G/ 1 
most of -these Ciconian and lbidine types the vomer i» 
evidently azygous. . , . 

t I-binde, v. [OE . gebindan (= 0 S .Mm, 
OHG. gi bin tail), f. Bind v.] traits. To bind. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 3 Hine nan man . . ne 
bindan. a 2x75 Cott. Mom. 220 pat f»a wel xto\'tn 
genaman and 3«bunden : c 1205 Lay. 2487 Heo nom 
& Abren & lette heom ibinden. . 

Ibis (oi-bis). PI. ibises; also (now rarely) 
ibides (oi-bidfz), ibes (si'b/'z). [a. L. • 
ibis, Ibidis , pi. ibes), a. Gr. Jpis (gen. i&rios, t 
the ibis, an Egyptian bird. So in F., S])., an g-* 
It. ibi.'] A genus of large grnllatonai bir 
the family Ibididx, allied to the. stork an . d ff er j 
comprising numerous species with long leg s 
long slender decurved bill, inhabiting lakc s 
swamps in warm climates ; a bird of this gjj • > 
esp. (and originally) the Sacred Ibis 0 gJP 
{Ibis religiosa), with white and black plumage* 
object of veneration among the ancient L| g)P ' 1 ' 
Other species are the Glossy Ibis {Ibts ot P> leg ' _ iiy in 
iicllus), found widely in the Old World and W , ^ 
N. America; the White Ibis ( Eudocuitus a • 1^ 
Southern U. S. ; the Scarlet Ibis {£. ruber) of P 
subtropical America, etc. . drivel, that 

2382 Wyclif Deut. xiv. 16 An ybyn toWajgwJAl*) 
is a foule of Nyle flood. <-1400 MaUNUEV. J • j| e( j jn 
Aboute bis ryuer er grele plentee of f e ' vI *?.F“ [hti 

Latyne Ciconie or Ibices [ed. 1839, 45 Sikonjes lfce 
clepen Ibes]. 3588 Gueene Pandosto ( ,b 43 J -J el h on 
bird Ibys in Egipt, which hateth _ VIY.2S4 

their egges. 1594 ? Greene Selimus Wks. 1S8 3 


1868 
Wbbton, 


Those industrious birds, Those Ibides. a .-„ eZ? s 
Juvenal 271 They ador’d the bird ibis, for e - *i tttr0 «nS 
of serpents, which infest their countrey ; an* 3 , 3 j> 

snakes. 1839-43 Yarrell Mist. Brtt. Big ™ . ’ X j s country- 
pearance of the Glossy Ibis {/btsfalcutellus] q ovTS tfriU 
though not uncommon, is still accidental. ,e 74 . .i, hernF 
N. IF. 5x3 Ibises inhabit the warmer parts 01 w 
spheres. They are nearly related to Hero 
I-blamed, ME. pa. pple. of Plame 
- ible, the form of the suffix -ble, ■ P . en)j 
j. ibilis , formed from Latin cousona 
(verbal or participial) and some^e-stem ^ ^ ^ 


L. - ibilis , formed from Latin consonn ^ 
(verbal or participial) and some r-stem > jg lt 
from r’-stems ; as leg-ibU,f 0 Sf>hk,vn -> o j ^ 
permiss-ible, terr-itte, aud-ible. Often -i _ , or 

■able in words that have come throng . on ,n 
that are looked upon as formed immc* J ^ 
Eng. verb, as ref e, -able, ten-able, readme 
convert-able, diviit-atle. T.bledi 

I-bleched, ME._p. -pple jof 

YatiBT. X-blessed, -*«*. 


of Bleed v. I-blend, 
blind, etc. : see also 



I-BOD. 
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ICASTIC. 


of Bless v. I-blowe(n, of Blow v .' 1 and 2 . 
I-bobbed, of Bob v. 

tl-bod, sb. Obs. [OE. gebod ( OS. gibod, 
OHG. gabot, gibot , Ger. geboi), f. OE. Modem, 
OTeut. *beudan to command : see Bid v. A.] 
a. Command, order, b. Bid, offer. 

c 888 K. /Elfred Boeih . xxxix. § 13 Be fiscs cyninges £e- 
bode. c 1205 Lay. 14611 Nu!le we nauere marefiine iboden 
here. I bid. -2-21,1 a, A 1 fiat he 3irnde al he him 3ette, 3isles and 
acies, and alle his ibodes. 

I-bod, ME. pa. t. of Ibede v., to offer. I-boded, 
of Bode v. I-boden, of fade. Bid v. A. 

+ I-Loen, i-bon, ///. a. [f. I- (:-*?-) + ODa. 
b6in — ON. biiinit pa. pple. of 16 a, btia to make 
ready, etc. : cf. Bound///, a .*] Made ready, 'pre- 
pared, attired, dressed. 

CX205 Lay. 14294 Heo weoren swi 3 e wel ibon. rz 4300 
Sins 434 Ich am redi and iboen To don al that thou saie. 
I-boghen, -bo3en, obs. pa. pple. of Bow v. 
X-boght, -boht, -bought, of Buy v. I-bol3e(n, 
var. of Bolohem, enraged. I-boned, of Boned a. 
Ibony, obs. f. Ebony. I-boren, ME. pa. pple. of 
Beau v. 

+ I-borenesse. [f. iboren born + -ness.] Birth. 

02225 Alter. A'- 262 His iborenesse on eor 5 e of t'- clene 
meidene. a 1240 Lofsong in Colt. Horn. 205 Ich bide be and 
biseebebe-.binis iborenesse. 

I-borghe(n,-bor3e(n, -borhe(n, -borewe(n, 
saved, delivered, preserved ; ME. pa. pple. of 
Beughe v. I-borsten, of Burst v. 

C1250 Afeiii Marcgrete ]i, He is iborsten a two. 
I-bosked, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Busk v. 
I-botened, of Button v. I-bounde(n, i-bun- 
de(n, of Bind, X-binde v. X- braced, of Brace v. 
I-brad, of Brede v.-, to broaden. I-bred, of 
Brede o.l, to roast. I-brend, i-brent, of Burn v. 
I-brevet, of Brevf. v. 

t I-bringe, v. Obs. [OE. gebringan. f. bringan 
to Bring.] trails. To bring, ////and fig. 
a 1000 Sol. Sat. 87 (Gr.) He 11124 5 one lniiaii gast . .fleonde 
Rebrengan. 0x205 Lav. 26861 Feouwer eories lie hashte 
forii heom ibringen. a 1250 Owl a Night. 1 530 Nis nan mon 
Jjat ne mai ibringe His wif amis mid swuche binge. 

I-broched, ME. pa. pple. of Broach ».i 
I-broded, of Broad v. I-broght, -broht, 
-brou'g)ht,of Bring v. I-broiden, of Braid v. : 
see Broiden. 

t I-broke, -en, pa. pple. Obs. Broken. (See 
Break.) 

0900 tr. It x da's Hist. v. vi. (1890) 400 Se 3 uma £ebrocen 
wxs. 01x75 Lamb. Horn. 83 Jef he hefde on his modcr 
ibroken hire meidenhad. a 1225 Juliana 49 Ich habbe . . 
ibroken ham be schuldren & te schonken. o 1290 Bcket 1007 
in A'. Eng. I.cg. I. 13s For he suor .. and hath ibroko is 
oth. 1519 Four Elan, in Hazl. Dodslcy l. 49 Jack boy, is 
thy bow t-broke? 

t I-br other en, -thren, sb. pi. Obs . [OE. 

gebrSbor, -Qru (~OS. gibrbSar, OHG. gabmodcr, 
Ger. gebriider ), collective pi. of brdbor Brothek.] 
Brethren, brothers collectively (or mutually). 

c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 8 synt ealle ^ebrotSru. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 219 For hi heo alle man ibrofiren 
and isustren. CX205 Lay. 3880 Beine iweren ibroSeren. 

I-browe(n, ME. pa. pple. of Brew v. I-built, 
i-buld, i-bulfc, obs. forms of Built pa. pple. 

a 4300 Floriz Bl. 643 His palais hat was so faire ibuld. 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 367 The roufe aloft Ibuilt 
Of Geat. 

t I-bure, v. Obs. [OE. gebyrian = OS. giburian, 
OHG. gaburjan, Ger. gebiihren : see Bir vj intr . 
To pertain, behove, be proper. 

c xooo /Elfric Gen. xlviii. 18 Ne gebyrafi hit swa. a 1100 
O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1036 Hine man byrigde swa him 
wel gebyrede. ci\q$Lamb. Horn. 79 Nu nit lburd breke 
has word, a 1250 Prov. sElfrcd 75 he eorl and h e efielj’ng 
jbureh vnder godne king hat lond to leden. 

I-buried, ME. pa. pple. of Bury v. 
t I-burned, ppl . 0. Obs. [OE. gebyntod , f. by me 
Buune, Brinie.J Mailed. 

c xooo /Elfric Gram, xliii. (Z.) 256 Loricatus , gebyrnod. 
C xzoS Lav. 26277 Gerin & Beof. .iburned and ihelmed. 
I-by, i-bye, been, ME. pa. pple. of Be v. 
t I-bye, V. Obs . rare. [OK. gebyegan, f. lycgan to 
Buy.] traits. To purchase; to pay for, atone for. 

10.. OE. Chron. anno 1016 Lundenwaru .. him frih ge- 
bohton. c X435 Terr. Portugal 1222 J>ou shall ibye it. 

Ic, obs. form of I, pron. 

-ic (formerly -ick, -ik(e, -ique), suffix, primarily 
forming adjs., many of which are used as sbs. 
The latter have also the form -ics : see 2. 

1 . In adjs., immediately representing F. -ique, ad. 
L. -ic-us, of Latin origin, as in civic- us, classic-us, 
public-us , domestic-us, aquatic -us, or ad. Gr. -1 *-dr, 
as in KcofUK-os comic-us, ypafifiariK-os grammatic-us, 
TTotT}TiK-6s poetic'tis. This was in Gr. one of the 
commonest of suffixes, forming adjs., with the sense 
* after the manner of*, * of the nature of*, * pertain- 
ing to \ * of*. Its use in L. was much more re- 
stricted, and it ceased to be a living formative, 
except in the compound suffix •attests (see -.vtic, 
-age), and in words formed from Greek, or on 


Greek types. These were very numerous in late and 
med.L., whence they passed into the modem langs. ; 
since the iGth c. they have been taken directly from 
Gr., or formed uponGr. elements, and in some recent 
(esp. scientific) terms on words from L. or other 
sources, as carbonic , craloric , artistic, bardic, 
scaldic, fel spat hie, Icelandic, Byronic. b. In 
Chemistry , the suffix -ic is specifically employed 
to form the names of oxygen acids and other com- 
pounds having a higher degree of oxidation than 
those whose names end in -ons ; e.g. chlonc acid 
HO3CI, chlorous acid HCLC 1 , . sulphuric acid 
HoSO*, sulphurous acid H 2 SO s . 

At the lime when this nomenclature was introduced only 
two such compounds were provided for. In many cases 
other oxygen compounds have since been obtained, but 
the names in •/rand -ous have been retained in their original 
applications, and prefixes as per-, hyper-, hypo-, sesqui-, etc. 
prefixed to denominate the additional compounds. 

1807 Thomson Chan. ii. 234 The French chemists .. made 
some of the names of the combustible acids end in ic, as if 
they were saturated with oxygen; and others in ous, as if 
they were capable of combining with an additional dose. 
The fact is, that none of them are, strictly speaking, -satur- 
ated with oxygen ; for all of them are capable of combining 
with more. 1849 D. Campbell Jnorg. Chan. 4 Acids formed 
by oxygen with another element, are distinguished by the 
termination ous, given to acids with a lesser quantity of 
oxygen, and ic to acids with a greater quantity. 

2 . Already in Gr., adjs. in - ikos were used abso- 
lutely as sbs., e.g. in sing, masc., as 2 romt-bs (man) 
of the porch, Stoic, tcptriK-bs (man) able to discern, 
critic, hence in L. Stoicus, criticus , etc. ; also, in 
sing, fern., in names of arts (sc. tcx v v) or systems 
of thought, knowledge, or action (sc. Ocoipia, tpi\o- 
oocp'ta), e.g. 7) fiovaiKTj the art of the Muses, music, 
fj firjToptKT] the oratorical art, rhetoric, 17 iiOucrj 
theory of morals, ethics, 17 onrucq science of vision, 
optics ; and in neuter pi., as expressions for the 
affairs or matters pertaining to some department, 
and hence as names of treatises on these subjects, 
as t<1 olKovopiKa things pertaining to the manage- 
ment of a household, a treatise on this, economics. 
Sometimes both forms were in use with a distinction 
of sense ; e.g. 17 ttoXituctj the art of the statesman, 
political science, rd 7 ro\irifta affairs of state, 
politics; this distinction tended however to become 
obliterated, as in rj raKTiKi}, ra raKTina tactics, 17 
(pvoim 7, to tpvoiKa, physics. In pairs like tyvoucf}, 
(pvauca both forms gave regularly a L. form in -ica, 
as physica, which might be taken as fem. sing, or 
neuter pi. ; hence there was in med.L. considerable 
fluctuation in the grammatical treatment of these 
words. In the Romanic langs. (It., Sp. Ica, F. 

' -ique), as also in Ger. (-//*)> l ^ e y were regularly 
treated as fem. sing.; though in French, from the 
16th c., sometimes as plural (les inathimatiques'). 

In English, such words of this class as were in 
use before 1500 had the singular form, and were 
usually written, alter French, -ique,-ike, as arsme- 
tike, magike, musike , logike^-ique), relorique , ma- 
thematique (-ike, -ik), mechanique , economiqut , 
ethyque (-ik ) ; this form is retained in arithmetic, 
logic, magic , music, rhetoric ( though logics has also 
been used). But, from the 15th c., forms in -ics 
(- iqties ) occur as names of treatises (repr. Gr. names 
in -tfccL or their L. translations in -ica), e.g. ctiques 
= tcL rjOuca ; and in the second half of the 16th c. 
this form is found applied to the subject-matter of 
such treatises, in mathematics, economics , etc. From 
1600 onward, this has been the accepted form with 
. fiames of sciences, as acoustics , conics, dynamics , 
ethics, linguistics, metaphysics, optics , statics , or 
matters of practice, as aesthetics, athletics, econo- 
mics, georgics, gymnastics, politics, tactics. The 
names of sciences, even though they have the form 
in -ics, are now construed as singular, as in * mathe- 
matics is the science of quantity ; its students are 
mathematicians * ; in recent times some writers, 
following German or French usage, have preferred j 
to use a form in -ic, as in dialectic , dogmatic, ethic, 1 
metaphysic, static, etc. Names of practical matters j 
as gymnastics, politics , tactics, usually remain j 
plural, in construction as well as in form. ! 

3 . Besides the preceding, there are many sbs. 
formed directly from adjectives in -ic taken abso- 
lutely, either after ancient models or on ancient 
analogies, as in names of medical agents, as alexi- 
pharmic, emetic, cosmetic , hid rot ic ( pi . emetics, etc.); 
in names of styles of poetry' or metres, as epic, lyric , 
Anacreontics, iambics', and in words of various kinds, 
as domestic , rustic. catholic,classic,mechanic, lunatic. 

Words in -ic from Gr. or L. have the stress regularly on 
the penult, e. g. mccha'uic , drama' tic, encl t tic, /ana' tic. 
The exceptions, as arithmetic, a'rsenic , ca'tho/ic, hr retie, 
rhe'toric , In 'italic, arc chiefly words taken directly from 
French, in which originally the final syllable had the main 
stress, and. the antepenult a secondary stress ( rhe-Jcrique ), 


which afterwards became the primary in accordance with 
the regular treatment of French words (e.g. vauiitc, 
a'.nima’l), in English, 

A. few adjs. in -ic form advs. in -icly, as publicly, fran- 
ticly, hero icly ;but the adv. is usually in -ically, from the 
secondary adj. in -ical. Derivative abstract sbs. are formed 
in -tciTY, as domes t ic 1 iy, a tomici (v, a n d agent nouns in-iciAN 
as arithmetician , musician, physician. 

I-caclied, I-cakeled, ME. pa. pples. of Catch, 
Cackle vbs.' Icacin : see under Icica. 

-ical, a compound suffix, f. -ic + -al, sometimes 
forming an adj. from a sb. in -ic, as music, musical , 
but more frequently a secondary adj., as comic, 
comical \ historic , historical. Its origin appears to 
have been the formation in late L. of adjs. in -alt’s 
on sbs. in - ic-us , or in -ice, e.g. grammatic-us 
grammarian, grammatice grammar, gram mat /V- 
dl-is grammatical, cl emeus cl e rgy man, clerk, cleric - 
a l- is clerical. So in med.L., ch irttrgicdl- is, domi- 
nic-al-is , medical-is , mitsicdl-is, physicdl-is. In 
French, adjs. Of this type are few, and mostly taken 
directly from L. formations, as chirtirgical, clerical, 
grammatical, mddical, etc. But in English they 
are exceedingly numerous, existing not only in all 
cases in which the term in -ic is a sb., but also as 
the direct lepresentatives of L. adjs. in -icus, F« 
-iqite. Thus we find before 1500 canonical, chintr- 
gical, domestical, musical, philosophical , physical. 
Many adjs. have a form both in -ic and -ical, and 
in such cases that in -ical is usually the earlier and 
that more used. Often also the form in -ic is re- 
stricted to the sense ‘ of* or 1 of the nature of* the 
subject in question, while that in -ical has wider or 
more transferred senses, including that of 1 practi- 
cally connected * or * dealing with * the subject. 
Cf. ‘ economic science ‘ an economical wife \ 'pro- 
phetic words *, 1 prophetical studies’ , ‘ a comic song \ 

* a comical incident ’, * the tragic muse ‘ his tragi- 
cal fate*. A historic book is one mentioned or 
famous in history', a historical treatise contains or 
deals with history. But in many cases this di>- 
tinction is, from the nature of the subject, difficult 
to maintain, or entirely inappreciable. 

Adjectives oflocality, nationality, and language, as Baltic, 
Arabic, Teutonic, and those of chemical and other technical 
nomenclature, as oxalic, ferric, pelagic, dactylic, hypnotic, 
inegalithic, have usually no secondary form in -at. 

Hence some derivative sbs. in -icality, as technicality. 

I- called, ME. pa. pple. of Call v. 

-ically, advb. ending, f. -ical + -ly 2^ forming 
advs. from adjs. in -ical, which are also used ns 
the advs. from the corresponding adjs. in -ic. 
Thus historic , historical, adv. historically , poetic , 
poetical, adv. poetically. The adv. is almost always 
in -ically ev en when only the adj. in -ic is in current 
use, as in athletically , hypnotically, phlegmatically, 
rustically , scenically. 

Icarian (oike®-rian), a. 1 _Also 9 Icarean. [f. 
L. Icarius — Gr. * hcapios , f. Icarus, T/rapoy the son 
of Daedalus, in Greek Mythology.] 

Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Icarus, 
fabled, in escaping from Crete, to have flown so 
high that the sun melted the wax with which his 
artificial wings were fastened on, so that he fell 
into the Aegean sea : hence, applied to ambitious 
or presumptuous acts which end in failure or ruin. 

1595 Polimanteia (1881) 58, I feel my Icarian wings to 
melt with the heate of so bright a sunne. 1623 Cockeram, 
/duiHan soaring. Pride. 1639 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 
II. ret Mee better suits to Creepe Then with Icarian winge 
Contrive a scorned Ruine., a 1822 Shelley Mann. A tic. in 
Ess. <5- /,c/A (Camelot) 43 Expectations are often exalted 
on Icarean wings, and falL 1844 Disraeli Contngslyx n. i, 
Your Icarian flight melts into a very grovelling existence. 


Xcarian (aike®*rian), a.‘~ and sb. [f. Icari-a 
(see def.) + -an.] 

a. adj. Pertaining to or characteristic of Icaria, 
an ideal republic described in a work ( Voyage en 
Icaric, 1840) by (he French communist Etienne 
Cabet (1788-1856), afterwards taken as the name 
of several communistic settlements, established by 
Cabet at Nauvoo and elsewhere in U.S. b. sl>. 
A follower or adherent of Cabet; a member of an 
Icarian community' such as that at Nauvoo. 

1865 Athcnxum No. 1949. 309/1 A Phalansterian, perhaps 
an Icarian. 1875 Nordhoff Communistic See. U.S. 3S7 
The Icarians reject Christianity. Ibid. 393 Th« Icarian 
system is as nearly as possible a pure democracy. 

Hence Xc&'rianlsm, the communism of Cabet. 
1883 R. T. Ely Fr. * Gcnn. Socialism iu. 50 ap, ^Ir 
of Icarianism should, .convert the world by teaching, pr *• 

ins;.. and by setting good examples.^ 

I-caried, ME. pa. pple* of Carry v. 

Xcary, var. of Ik ary, caviare, 
tlcasm. Oh.rarx-'. [ad Gr .&rc^ com- 
parison, simile, f. _to make like, to ocpict.] 

A figurative expression. So f lea-stlc a. [ad. Gr. 

' ; Z T H.'Mo» f S r L>n. L 1 , =5, Thv of 

uadTrrtaaJing Pro?h«i<2. U m a manner no E.eauv, when 
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ICE. 


once a man has taken notice of the settled meaning of the 
peculiar Icasms therein. Ibid., These be the chief Icastick 
terms that occur in the Propbetick style. 

I-cast, ME. pa. pple. of Cast v. , 
tlcche(n, v..Obs. [Of obscure history; in 
meaning it agrees with the later forms Hitch, 
Itch vJ, but evidence of continuity is wanting.] 
irons, and intr. To move, stir. 

cxzooOrmin8i23 He.ricchedd hhnm a litell upp&wollde 
himm sellfenn mirrkrenn. Ibid. 11833 Uss birrh -■ te mare 
uss godenn, & icchenn uppwarrd a33 suram del Inn alle 
gode dedess, c 1305 St. Lucy 105 in E.E.P . (1862) 104 Hi 
ne mi3te hire a fot awinne, Nc make hire icche anne fot, of 
f>e stede. Ibid. 132. 103 Hi gonne to draweandtuicche, And 
euere lai pis maide stille, hi nem^te hire enes icche. 

Iccle, obs. form of Ickle, icicle. 

Iccol, dial, variant of Higkwall. 

Ice (sis), sb. Forms : 1-3 fs, 3 ys, (isse), 3-6 
yse, 4 ijs, iys(e, yss, 4-5 ysz, yise, 4-7 ise, (5 
hyse, 6 Sc. ische), 5-7 yce, 5- ice. [Cora. Teut. : 
OE. is, OFris., OLG., OHG. (MDu. f MHG.) is 
(Du. ijs, Ger. eis), ON. iss (Sw., Da. is) OTeut. 
*iso-. There are no certain cognates outside 
Teutonic.] 

I. 1 . Frozen water; water rendered solid by 
exposure to a low temperature. 

Beozvulf (Z.) x6oS Hit eal jemealt ise gelicost. a xooo 
Boclh. Mctr. xxviii. 59 Hwa wundraS . . hwy hset is 
mjcge weorffan of wtetere. exooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxlviii. 8 
Fyr, forst, hjegel and ^efeallen snaw, is and yste. 1:1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 43 pe forme wes swnan [? snawj, bat oSer is. 
c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 99 De firmament .. Of watres froren, of 
vses wal Sis middel werld it luket al; May no fir 3d melten 
oat ys. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 6644 It suld frese and 
turne al in-til yse par. £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 
J>e frost and pe ysz es mykill harder pare kan here. CX440 
Promp. Parv. 258/1 I ce, glacies. 1567 Maflet Gr. Forest 
5 b, Isidore saith, that it ICristallJ is nothing else then 
a congeled Ise. 1620 T. Granger Dh. Logike 128 Colder 
then yce. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) 1 . 180 Ice, which 
is water in another state, is very elastic. 1878 Huxley 
Pltysiogr. 62 Ice is in fact crystalline, while snow is crys- 
tallized. 1883 Howells Register i, My feet are like ice. 

b. With pi . : A mass or piece of ice. 
c 900 tr. Bxdas Hist. v. xn[i.]. (1890* 436 pmm sticcum 
halfhrocenra iisa. 1388 Wvclif Dan. iii. 70 Yces and 
snowis [L. glacies et nines] blesse 3e the Lord. 1706 H. 
Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) I. p. xxviii, We 
shall treat, .of the sources of the Atlantic, of it’s ices, . . of 
it’s currents, of it’s tides. 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 219 
These ices or glaciers, evidently give rise to the numerous 
floating bergs. 1875 Wond. Phys. World n. iii. 246 Some- 
times these ices offered but a level uniform sheet. 

2 . The ice : the layer of ice on a river, lake, sea, 
etc. ; the frozen surface of a body of water. 

[c 000 tr. Bxda’s Hist. ill. i[i.). (1890) 156 pa eode he sume 
neahte on ise umvterlice.] 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9511 Me 
mi3te bobe ride & go In Temese vpe be yse. c 1394 P. PI. 
Crcde 436 His wyf walked him wip..Barfote on pe bare ijs. 
1473 Warkw. Citron. 3 Ther was ane fervent froste . . that 
menne myght goo overe the yise. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II.619 Or euir tha wist on Forres loch tha ran, Wnder 
the ische syne drownit thair ilkman. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late 
i'oy. 11. (1711) 42 In the Spring the Whales are in.. the West 
Ice, as they call it. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 266 
Separation between the east or whaling, and west or sealing 
ice of the fishers. 1850 Lyell Princ. Geol. vii. (ed. 8) 99 
Captain Cook was of opinion that the ice of the antarctic 
predominated over that of the arctic region. 

b. To break the ice : to make a passage for 
boats, etc. by breaking the frozen surface of a river, 
lake, etc. ; Jig. to make a beginning in some under- 
taking or enterprise (cf.fo break ground)', to prepare 
the way for others (cf. quot. 1 590) ; in modem usage, 
to break through cold reserve or stiffness. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 89 To be the first to break 
^ Enterprise. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 
lipil., I he authour therefore in aduenturing to breake the 
yse to make the passage easie.for his countrymen, failing 
sometimes of the fourd, and falling into the pit, may seeme 
worthte to be pitied. 2646 J. Cooke Find. Prof. Law To 
Rdr., I have attempted to break the Ice in a subject con- 
cerning reformation in Courts of Justice. 1678 Butler 
Hud. in. ii. 494 The Oratour.. At last broke silence, and the 
Ice. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. ix. 246 You see . . 
that I break the ice, and begin first in the indispensably 
expected correspondence between us. 1823 Byron Juan 
xni. xxx vii i, And your cold people are beyond all price. 
When once you’ve broken their confounded ice. XB93 Earl 
Dunmore Pamirs I. 226 The ice being thus broken, Ching 
Dolai put aside the reserve habitual to all Celestials.* 

3 . In figurative expressions, with allusion to the 
slippery, cold, or brittle nature of ice. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 907 Beware, I rede ; thow 
stondest on the ycc. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxii. 
22, I seik the waiter hett In vndir the cauld yce. 1594 
Shahs. Rich. Ill, iv. ii. 22 Tut, tut, thou art all Ice. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IF, cxxix, Soe Spirits bound 
vp^ in the Ice of feare Are thawed by Nobler Passions 
shineing there. X749 Fielding Tent jonesym, iv, The 
bright eyes of our hero thawed all her ice in a moment. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 170/I’hose who knew 
him well., were aware that under all this ice a fierce fire was 
constantly burning. 1892 Ouioa in Fortn. Rev. LI I. 785 
The incessant, breathless round of intermingled sport and 
pleasure danced on the thin ice of debt. 

4 . A congelation or crystalline appearance re- 
sembling ice. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxi. § 5 Icwellers..if there be 
a graine, or a cloude, or an ise which may be ground forth, 
without taking to much of the stone, they help it. 


5 . a. A frozen confection. Now with an and pi . : 
An ice-cream or water-ice. 

(In French the pi. glaces in this sense was admitted by the 
Acad, in 1762; but as late as 1825 it was asserted to be 
incorrect to say une glace.) 

(1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to » Lady X 1 Oct., 

The company are entertained with ice in several forms, 
winter and summer.] 1773 BRYPONT.^/aVy xxxui. (1809) 
318 A free indulgence in the use of ices. 1831 Disraeli 
Yng. Duke xiii, The cakes and the confectionary, and the 
ices. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xui, He went out and ate 
ices at a pastry-cook's shop. 1850 T. & J. hi. Morton A ll 
that Glitters etc. n, Toby, take that load of pine apple ice 
into the ball-room, and present an ice to each lady. 

b. = Icing. . 

_ X725 Bradley Favt. Diet. s.v. March pane , You may also 
ice them . . and the Ice is to be bak’d with the Oven-ltd. 
1819 Pantologia, /rv,.. concreted sugar. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

6. simple attrib. 

X744 {title) An Account of the Glacieres or I ce Alps in Savoy. 
x8 13 Ellis Brand's Pop. Antiq. H.^319 note, The antient 
Northern Nations held annual Ice Fairs. See Olaus Magnus. 
We too have heard of Ice Fairs on the River Thames. 
1884 Lotigrn. Mag. Feb. 413 The ice harvest lasts aboyt two 
months. 2884 Bath Jml. 16 Feb. 7/2 The ice carnival at 
Montreal opened on Monday. Ibid., In the evening the Ice 
Palace was a wonderfully beautiful structure. 1895 Wcstm. 
Gaz. 31 Aug. 3/1 We are increasing our ice consumption at 
about the rate of five per cent, a year. 1898 Ibid. 31 Mar. 
2/1 The crew will consist of twenty-four men, all of them 
experienced in ice navigation. 

7 . General combinations: a. attrib . Of or per- 
taining to ice, connected with, characterized by, 
occurring in, performed on, ice or the ice, as ice - 
battle , - break , - chart , -clue, -coldness, - crack , -cross- 
ing, '■fight , -flower , -fog, -hole, -jam , -marsh, 

- measurement , - melting, , - movement , • pressure , 
-range, - ravine , -road, - shove , - spot , - storm , -ie taper, 
-track, -tramp, - travel , -upheaval, -voice, - 7 valk ; 
esp. in names of tools and implements used in the 
harvesting, carriage, and storage of ice for economic 
purposes, as ice-barge, -basket, -crusher, -cutter, 
fork, -leveller, - mallet , - marker , -pick , -preserver, 
-scraper, - shaver , -spade, -tongs, -tool. 

1856 Kane A ret, Expl. II. xxix. 297 The scars which 
their own “ice-battles had impressed on the vessels. Ibid. 
I. xxiv. 314, I met my officers, .and showed them my “ice- 
charts. Ibid. I. xii. 133 On this return I had much less 
difficulty with the *ice-cracks. Ibid. Il.xxvi. 267 The third 
[sledge] we had to leserve as essential to our *ice-crossings. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 2oo*Ice-crusher, ice-picks, and 
tools used in handling ice. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. iii. 32 
One of those heavy *ice-fogs .. settled around us. 1853 — 
Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 87 The *ice-hole of the Vituline 
seal. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man viii. (ed. 3) 139 When * ‘‘ice- 
jams * occur on the St. Lawrence. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 

I. xxiv. 314 Knowledge of Lancaster Sound and its “ice- 
movements. 1896 Nansen in Daily Citron. 2 Nov. 4/1 The 
“ice-pressures began to be tremendous. 1884 S. E. Dawson 
Handbk. Canada 122 The “ice-roads [across the St. Law- ’ 
rence] are always marked out by spruce- trees stuck in the 
snow. 1865 Parkman Champlain xi. (1875) 334 He built a 
wall of bricks . . in order to measure the destructive effects 
of the ' *ice-shove ’ in the spring. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade p Ice-tongs, utensils for taking up ice at a table. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Ice-tongs, grasping implements for 
carrying blocks of ice. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. vi. 58 
Nothing of “ice-upheaval has ever been described equal 
to this. 

b. Composed or consisting of ice ; as ice-barri- 
cade, -hairier, -bay, -beach, -bed, -block, -cake, - cas- 
cade , -case, - cataract , -chain, -cliff, -cone, - crag , 
-disc, -dock, -drift, -drop, - dust , - expanse , float, 
fragment, -growth, - hummock , -lake, -lump, -mass, 

- neck , -ocean, -pearl, -pile, -plain, -precipice, -rain, 
-ridge, -roof -sea, -shoal, - slope , - surface , -table, 
-torrent, - trap , -vault, -wall, -waste, -wharf. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xx.248 Deep cavities filled with 
snow intervened between lines of “ice-barricades. Ibid. 
xxxi. 421 A brig, high and dry’, spending an Arctic winter 
over an Arctic ’ice-bed. 1853 — Grinnell Exp. xxvi. (1856) 
218 There it was, with the gangway stairs of “ice-block 
masonry’. ^ 1873 J. GeikieG/. Icc Age (1894) 543 The glacier 
descends in a series of “ice-cataracts. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 

II. viii. 266 Such sand-layers give birth to “ice-cones. 1856 
Kane .Arct. Expl. I. xxv. 327 The “ice-drift from the 
southern of these had now piled itself in our way. X795-7 
Southey Juvenile Minor Poems Poet. Wks. II. 97 Blue- 
lipt, an “ice-drop at thy sharp blue nose. 1860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xviii. 124 An avalanche . . came heralded by clouds 
of “ice-dust. X774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776} IV. 326 They’ 
[bears] are not only seen at land, but often on “ice-floats, 
several leagues at sea. 1897 Edin. Rev. Oct. 325 Among 
the “ice-hummocks off the southern shore of Franz Josef 
Land. 1591 Sylvester Yvry 133 North-west winde .. his 
volleys racqueted, Of bounding Balls of “Ice-pearl slippery 
shining. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 1 . (1856) 485 The great 

ice-plain formed one continuous sheet from the Greenland 
shore as far as the eye could reach, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xi. 84 Breathing more freely after we had cleared the “ice- 
precipicc. Ibid. i. xxii. 152, I waited for him .. and helped 
rum down the “ice-slope. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. vii. yr 
u e could see the strait growing still narrower, and the 
heavy' “ice-tables grinding up. x 85 o Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiv. 
J73, I visited the *ice-wall at the Tacul. 

C. instrumental, with passive participles, forming 
adjs^ as ice-battered , - bemarbled , -born, -built, 

- capped , -chained, -checked, -chocked, -clad, - clogged , 

- clothed j * cooled , -covered, -crusted, -cumbered, -em- 
bos scd,-e nv eloped , fed, -glazed, - ground , - imprisoned , 


-laden, -lined, -locked, 'marked, -polished, -preuretd 
- rubbed , -sheltered, -worn. Also ice-like. ' 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxviii. 364 Ensconced in our 
“ice-battered citadel. 1757 Gray Progr. Poesy h. ij tl 
climes beyond the solar road, Where shaggy’ forms o’er 'ice 
built mountains roam. X799 Campbell Pleas. Hcfe it. 1-,' 
The “ice-chaln’d waters slumbering on the shore, iffia 
A. R. Wallace 1 st. Life 154 Where the whole country is 
completely “ice-clad. 1853 Hh^GrimtellExp.x.^xld^ 
Through this “ice-clogged bay. 1755 Smollett C«u-.(iSoi) 
IV. 167 Those savoury banquets, and “ice-cooled potations. 
a 1847 Eliza Cook Poems , Dog of Alps i, Tiie “ice-covered 
scalps . . of the Alps. 1856 Kanf. Arct. Expl. I. xiv.K$ 
Through the “ice-crusted window-panes of the cabin. 17$ 
Sotheby tr. WielaucTs Obcron (1B26) I. 97 Wedg'd n 
masses “ice-emboss’d. 1813 Coleridge Remorse 11. L 13 
An “ice-glazed precipice. 1872 Tyndall Forms of Hater 
§365 The “ice-ground part of the mountains is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the splintered crests, i860 Tyndall Gto. 
1. xvi. 107 Between us and the “ice-laden valley, i860 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxix. 60 On the sup- 
posed “ice-like plain. 1897 E. Conybeare Cambridgesk. 5 
Travelled fragments of rock, usually “ice-marked, ifck 
A R. Wallace 1 st. Life 176 The “ice-preserved Arctic 
mammalia. 1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 165 Smooth, grey, 
“ice-worn, gneiss banks. 1803 Sir H. H. Howorth Glacial 
Nightmare II. 704 The higher parts of the Dovrefelds.. 
have not been ice-worn. 

d. parasynthetic, as ice-bcarded , - belled \ - hearted 
-helmed, - pillared \ -ribbed adjs. 

1591 Sylvesti.r Yvry 174 “Ice-bearded Boreas. 1819 
Shelley Cenci m.i. 153 Oh, “ice-hearted counsellor I 1875 
Longf. Pandora vi. Voices of the Waters, The mountains, 
the giants, The “ice-helmed, the forest-belted. 1838 Etm 
Cook Melata, Ring of Wind i, He burst through the “ice- 
pillar’d gates of the North, 1866 B. Taylor Poem:, The 
Harp, The thunders of the “ice-ribbed ocean. 

e. objective, as ice-blasting, - breaking , -cutting, 
-haunting, -loving, -making, sbs. and adjs. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 362 “Ice-brpking Boat-, 
used in.. sailing among lhe Ice. 1831 Edin. Rev. LHI. 
343 “Ice-haunting, .species. Ibid., * Ice -loving and maritime 
species. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts II. 4^8 Harrisons “ice- 
making machine, .is a particular application of the exhaust- 
ing air-pump. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. vl 64 A smart 
“ice-shattering breeze, to open a road for us. 

8. Special Combinations : ice-action, the action 
of ice upon the surface of the earth, esp. doling tie 
glacial period ; ioe-age, the glacial period (stt 
Glacial 3) ; ice-anchor, a grapnel for holding 
a ship to -an ice-floe ; ice-apron, a pointed structure 
for protecting a bridge-pier' from ice carried dona 
by the stream ; ice-auger, an auger for boring 
large holes in ice, used in ice-fishing_; ice-ni,an 
ax used by Alpine climbers, for cutting steps in 
icy slopes ; ioe-bag, an india-rubber bag filled min 
ice and applied to some part of the body for medical 
or surgical purposes; ioe-banner (U.S.) = 
feathers {Cent. Viet.) ; ice-beam, a beam placed 
at the stem or bow of a ship to resist the pressure 

of ice ; ice-bearer, a frost-bearer, or CBVOHlOiris, 

ice-bed, a stratified glacial deposit ; ice-belt, ^ 
fringe of ice along an Arctic coast ; | 

ice-boulder, a boulder conveyed by glacial ac ion. 
ice-box, a box or compartment for holding ice. 
ice-chest; or one that is kept cold by means 0 ice, 
iee-calk=CALK si. 1 2 (Knight Diet. Mech. njt ). 
ice-oalorimeter, an apparatus for determiwp. 
specific heat by means of ice ; ice-canoe, a can 
with iron runners for nse on frozen lakes or r j'f ’ 
ice-cataplasm = ice-foultice ( Syd . See. Lex.), 
cave, a cave which contains ice even in so 1 
ice-chair, a chair .fitted with mnners so as. 
propelled easily upon ice ; a sledge-chair , 
chamber, a compartment containing, or c0 ° . i! 

ice ; a refrigerating chamber ; ice-chest (see q ■ ’ 
ice-chisel, a chisel used for cutting holes in 
splitting blocks of ice ; ice-claw, an iron 
grappling and lifting blocks of ice (Knig 
Meet 1875) 5 ice-efoset, an ice-chnmbcr or^ice 
chest ; ice-clothes, clothing suitable (o 
on the Arctic ice ; ice-compress jtjc J , 
(SyS. Soe. Lex. 1SS6) ; ico-praft, aW. 7 « > f 
with the ice in mountaineering or . rcl .i / Knight 
tion; icemanship; iee-ereepor = ice-co j 
Diet. Mech. .S75); f ice-dagger ; an 
drift, drifted ice in the mass ; lce-dnll uj n » 
ice-drops, in Bot., transparent processes . 
icicles, as in the ice-plant (Webster I 4 < (0 

elevator, a machine for lifting bloc s 
a higher level ; ice-escape, an apparotu ^ 
ing persons who have fallen through ’ 
farm (l/.S.), a place where the business 
curing ice for commercial purposes rec< l 
ice-feathers, " » .1 


by ice exposed to wind, in mo...— -■-- -. 3 

the United States (Cent. Diet .) ; 1 p>cing 
fender or guard to protect a vessel Iron ^ 
injured by ice (Ogilvie lSS3 )' 5lir facc of 
fem-like formations pjoducet on the cap^ 
glass by the action ot frost ; ice* 1 
(Funk) ; ice-fishing, fishing u winter tnro 



ICE, 


7 


ICEBLINK. 


holes made in the ice ; ice-flow, an ice-stream ; 
+ ice-flowers = ice -ferns ; ice-fox, the Arctic fox; 
ice-glass = crackle-glass (Crackle sb. 3 ); ice- 
gorge (U. 6 *.), an accumulation of ice-blocks chok- 
ing the bed of a river ; ice-gull, a name given in 
N. America to the glaucous gull and the ivory gull ; 
ice-ladder = ice-escape; ice-leaf, a local name of 
Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus (Britten & Holl.); 
ice-ledge = Ice-foot ; ice-loon, the great northern 
diver ([/.SI); ice-machine, a machine for the 
artificial production of ice ; ice-maker, one who 
manufactures artificial ice ; ice-mark, a mark, 
scratch, or groove produced by ice-action, esp. 
by glacial action during the ice-age ; + ice- 
meer, a cake of ground-ice ; ice-mill, a spot where 
a glacier grinds out the underlying rock by the 
action of loose stones, a glacier-mill ; ice-pack, 
a body of separate pieces of drift-ice closely packed 
so as to form one great ice-field ; ice-pail, a pail 
for holding ice, in which bottles of wine, etc. are 
plunged in order to cool the liquor; ice-paper 
[tr. F . papier glac£\, transparent gelatine in thin 
sheets used in copying drawings (Cent. Did.) ; 
ice-period, the glacial period of Geology, the ice- 
age ; ice-pit, a pit in which ice is stored for 
preservation; ice-pitcher, a pitcher with double 
sides, or of non-conducting material, for holding 
broken ice or iced water ; ice-plane (see quots.) ; 
ice-poultice, a bag or bladder filled with pounded 
ice, for application to inflamed parts of the body 
(C. A. Harris Did. Med . Terminol. 1854 - 67 ); 
ice-pudding, a frozen confection in the form of 
pudding ; ice-pulse, the throbbing movement 
which precedes an ice-quake ; ice-quako, the 
convulsion which accompanies the break-up of an 
ice-field or ice-floe; ice-raft, a floating sheet of 
ice ; ice-ram, a pointed projection from a ship’s 
bows, to assist it in forcing its way through 
ice ; ice-river = Ioe-stream ; ice-room = ice- 
chamber ; ice-safe, a meat-safe having chambers 
for containing ice ; ice-sandal, a sandal or golosh 
with spiked sole, worn on ice ; ice-saw, a large 
saw employed by Arctic voyagers and in ice harvest- 
ing for cutting ice; icO-screw, an ice-elevator 
having a spiral motion ; ice-ship, a ship specially 
built to resist ice-pressure ; ice-shoe, a spiked shoe 
used for walking on ice ; ice-shop, a shop where 
ice is sold ; ice-spur, a spnr or spike fixed in the 
sole of a boot, to assist in walking on ice ; ice- 
station, a station where ice is collected for storage ; 
ice-stick, a stick with a spike at the end, used in 
walking on ice; ice-striee, thin lines of scoring 
made in rocks by ice passing over them; ice- 
system, a connected system or group of glaciers; 
ice-whale, the great polar whale; ice-yacht = 
Ice-boat i ; hence ice-yachting, -yachtsman. 

1863 Lyell Antiq, Man 308 Proof of a close connection 
between “ice-action and contorted stratification. 1873 J. 
Geikie (/z 7 /<r;The Great “Ice Age. 1888 Daily News 17 
Sept. 3/1 Geologists have lately been working out the facts 
of what is called the ‘Glacial Period’, or the ‘Ice Age’. 
1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 59 The ice being all round 
us, we got out our “ice-anchors, and moored along-side 
a field. 1880 Standard 20 May 3 The vessel will . . ‘ hook 
on’ with an S-shaped ice-anchor to the floe alongside. 187s 
Knight Dict.Mech. 1161/1 The “ice-aprons of the Eads’s 
St. Louis Railway Bridge are 200 feet long and 60 feet 
wide. 1820 Scoresby Ace. Arctic Reg. II. 349 note , The 
* "ice-axe with which the hole is made. .. Sometimes an 
‘ice-drill is made use of for this purpose. 1894 Fenn 
In Alpine Valley I. 44 The ice-axes they carried. 1883 
Brit. Q. Rev. July 15 The use of the spinal “ice-bags for 
sea-sickness. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 191 Oak- 
timbers, called “ice-beams, about 12 inches square and 25 
feet in length are placed beneath the hold beams. 184a 
Francis Diet. Arts etc., * Ice-Bearer. 1885 Euz. C. Agassiz 
Louis Agassiz I. 289 The ancient “ice-beds and moraines of 
England. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl, I. viii. 78 The little brig 
was fast to the “ice-belt which lined the bottom of the cliffs. 
1875 “Ice-box (see Ice-chest], _ 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 
<5* Clocktn. 65 The 4 ice-box .is also a metal chamber, with 
a receptacle for ice round the sides, and jacketed all over 
with a non-conductor. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech . , * Ice -chest, 
a form of domestic “ice-chamber having apartments for the 
ice and the provisions, the food-chamber being cooled by 
air .. from the ice-box or by the cold side of the latter. 
1893 Gladstone Sp. Ho. Com. 23 Feb., In the great sea- 
going steamers there is always an ice-chamber. 1897 
Hughes Mediterranean Fever v.191 Milk., should be., kept 
in the ice-chest. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 468 
While three menwere out on a low berg . . one of them . . 
struck his “ice-chisel against the mass. Ibid.xx ix. (1856) 249 
The “ice-clothes ready for a j ump. 1890 Daily Nesvs 5 Mar. 
5/2 Proficiency in “ice-craft grows gradually. 1889 Montreal 
Daily Star, Carnival No.,' Ice Yatchiug' 5/1 “Ice-creepers 
taking the place of wndjng-boots. J519 Horman Vulg. 103b, 
A childe was slayne with an “yse dagger [Paruulus stiria 
cccisus est], 1867 Motley Netherl. xxxvi. III. 557 The strait 
was already filled with “ice-drift. 1820 "Ice-drill [see Ice- 
ax], 1864 Hlustr. Lond. Ncsvs 9 Jan. 31/1 A number of 
sledge-chairs and an “ice-escape were conveyed to the place 
of amusement. 1889 Pall Mall G. 6 Feb. 3/r When the 
winter fairly sets in the scene on an “ice-farm is a busy one. 

1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 222 Fine as “ice-ferns on 


January panes. 1873 J. Geikie Gl. Ice Age (1894) 542, 

I may shortly describe one or two of the better known of 
the old “ice-flows. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 41 
Just as “Ice flowers on our Glass- windows, get all sorts of 
figures. 1884 W. H. Bishop in Harped s Mag. Mar. 514/2 
An “ice-gorge forming in the river .. has smashed .. whole 
fleets of them. i860 A ll Year Round No. 39. 293 The man 
with the “ice-ladder on wheels., cannot get any nearer to 
me. 1775 Barker in Phil. Trans. LXV. 252 The “ice- 
maker belonging to me . . made a sufficient quantity in the 
winter for the supply of the table during the summer 
season. 1792 Williams ibid. LXXXIII. 56 The ice-makers 
informed me the cold was most intense. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh . 
27 They [the Oxford watermen] frequently meet the “Ice- 
meers (for so they call the cakes of Ice thus coming from 
the bottom) in their very rise. 1891 Pall Mall G. 30 Nov. 
3/1 A wedge of rounded rock, worn smooth by the vast “ice- 
mills^ of the glacial epoch. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxviii. (1856)234 Apprehensions oi being frozen up in the 
heart of the “ice-pack. 1773 Lond. Chroit. 7 Sept. 248/3 
“Ice-pails. 1850 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 264 Four bottles 
. .rose from amidst the crystal ruins of a well-filled ice-pail. 
1876 Agassiz Geol. Sk. Ser. 11. 100 The vegetation which 
succeeded the “ice-period was of a different character. 1775 
Barker in Phil. Trans. LXV. 255 In their.. visits with me 
to the “ice-pits. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , *Ice-plane, 
an instrument for smoothing away the rough surface of ice 
. . before cutting and carting it away for storage. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Ice-plane , . . 2, an instrument lor 
shaving off fragments of ice for cooling drinks. 1869 Punch 
10 July 2/2 An “ice-pudding to follow turtle soup, or boiled 
mutton to be eaten after custard. 1888 J. Payn Myst. 
Mirbridgc (Tauchn.) II. i. 8 Fromsoup till ice-pudding 
time. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxii. (1856)279 The deep 
stillness, .the mysterious “ice-pulse, as if the energies were 
gathering for another strife. 1891 Dublin Rev. Oct. 278 
The perils of the awful “ice-quake in the convulsed and 
riven floe. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxiii. 22B The 
transporting forces of the “ice-raft. 1873 J. Geikie Gl. Ice 
Age xxviii. 393 Fleets of icebergs and icerafts. 1895 
Westm. Gaz. 3 Aug. 1/3 A barque-rigged sailing-ship.. fur- 
nished with a double copper hull and “ice-ram. 1872 
Tyndall Forms 0/ Water § 364 It is indubitable that an 
“ice-river ..once flowed through the vale of Hasli. 1842 
Francis Diet. Arts etc., * Ice-saw, a large saw used for 
cutting through the ice, for relieving ships when frozen up. 
1878 A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen Sea iv. 49 Ice-saw crews 
were organized in readiness for cutting a dock. 1885 
Schley & Soley Rescue 0/ Greely viii. 1x3 The first [i.e. 
sealers] are distinctively “ice-ships. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 
172/2 His one hand armed with a broom, and his other 
charged with the “ice-shoes, or tramps. 1875 Croll Climate 
Jjr T. xxx. 510 Blocks of ice . . in the windows of “ice-shops. 
1617 Minsheu Ductor, * Ice-spurre, a shooe driuen fu]l of 
iron nailes pointed. 1642 Fuller Holy Pro/. St. iv. i. 
240 He standeth but in a slippery place; and therefore 
needs constantly to wear ice-spurres, for he rather glides 
than goes. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 27 Mar. 4/2 The party had 
to unbuckle their shoes and climb, with the help of ice- 
spurs and axes. x868 B. J. Lossing Hudson 304 Rockland 
Lake village. .[is] the most extensive “ice-station on the 
river. 1872 C. King Mountaineer. Sierra Nev. vii. 147, 

1 found unmistakable *ice-striae, showing that the glacier 
had actually poured over the brink. 1876 T. G. Bonney 
in Proc. Geol. Soc. No. 306 Wales, Scotland, and Scan- 
dinavia must have had their own “ice-systems. 1882 Stand- 
ard 1 Dec. 5/4 The “ice yacht is really a skeleton boat 
mounted on gigantic runners. x88x Scribneds Mag. XXII. ; 
532/1 “Ice-yachting seems to be the acme of recklessness. 

Ice (ais), v. Also 5 yse, 7 yce. [f. the sb.] 

1. tratis. a. To cover with ice. (Also to ice over.) 
To ice up, to fill up with ice. b. To convert into 
ice ; to freeze, congeal. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2883 (Dublin MS.) To grete flotle 
of gratun to-geder bai ryddyn. And fyndyn it frosyn )> a i m 
byfore, a fute-thyke ysyd. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 

1. ill. Wks. 1856 1 . 80 My trembling joynts (Iced quite over 
with a Jroz’d cold sweate). a 1639 Webster App/us $■ 
Virginia v. (1654) 59 This sight hath stiffned all my operant 
powers, ic’d all my blood, benum’d my motion quite. 1658 
R. White tr. Digbys Powd. Symp. (1660) 147 When it is 
iced all ouer, he shall feel neither heat nor cold. 1829 
Examiner 21/2 A frost that iced the spray of the sea as it 
fell on the deck. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xvii. 201 Icing 
up again the opening in the walls. 

C. jig. To cause to become frigid or cold and 
reserved in manner ; cf. to break the ice : Ice sb. 2 b. 

1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxix. 293 Laying 
myself open to too early a suspicion, I thought would but 
ice the girl over. 1748 — Clarissa lx8ix) III. i. 3 Such a 
sudden transition must affect her ; must ice her over. 

2. To cover or garnish (cakes, etc.) with a concre- 
tion of sugar (cf. Icing). 

1602 Plat Delightes for Ladies xviii, To make Tum- 
bolds..when they are baked, yce them. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. March pane. To ice March-Panes. 1852 
Mrs. Acton Mod'. Cookery xvi. (ed. 11) 335 The best mode 
of icing fruit tarts, .is to moisten the paste with cold water, 
sift sugar thickly upon it [etc.]. 

b. Jig . To cover or surround as with ice. 

1679 Puller Mod. of the Ch. 0/ Engl. To Rdr. a iij, Noise 
and passion, and hardy confidence, iced over with some 
sanctimonious pretences. 1890 Clark ^Russell Ocean 
Trag. II. xxv. 281 The moon . . was now icing her crimson 
visage with crystal. 

3. To refrigerate with ice ; to cool (esp. wine) by 
placing among ice. 

1825 T. Cosnett Footman's Direct. 130 If you have ice- 
pails to ice the wine, let this be done. 1877 Mrs. Forrester 
Mignon 1 . 24 The champagne is iced. 1885 Times (weekly 
ed.) xS Sept. 15/1 The fish are iced, packed in boxes. 

4. To make cold ; to freeze, chill. Chiefly^. 

1804 Anna Seward Lett. (18x1) VI. x37 > That unfortunate 

.. proneness to scepticism^ which iced his affections. 1836 
Dickens^*. ^-(1837) I.iii.24Thus they vegetated— living 
in Polar harmony among themselves, and . . occasionally 
iceing the neighbours. 1845 Mrs. Hall Wkiteboy vi. 52 


Much trouble had iced her nature. 1873 M. Collins Squire 
Silchester III. iii. 26 Her very enthusiasms >\ere cold ; she 
iced you. .by the tone of her conversation. 

5. intr. To turn to ice; to freeze. Aho Jig. 

1839 Bailey Fcstus xx. (1848) 266 Winter is when these 
we love have perished For the heart ices then. Ibid, xxviii. 
336 When thepoles Are icing. 

-ice, suffix, in ME. also -is(e, -ys(e, etc. 

1. a. OK. -ice (- ise ), ofnon-popular origin, ad. L. 
-ilia (Sp. -icia, It. -izia), or -it ins, -itium (Sp. -icio, 
It. -izio). Thus avarice, justice, malice, notice (ad. 
L. avaritia, justilia, malitia , notitia), the later 
police (ad. L. politia = politid), and the French 
formations cowardice , jaundice . The masc. and 
neut. are represented by novice , precipice, service 
( ~L. novitius, precipitium, servitium). 

L. -ilia would normally have given OF. -else, -oise, through 
common Romanic -ft /a, - ezja , but in the literary language 
this was represented by -ece, -escc (as in parece,pares<e L. 
pigrilia; haut-ece, haute see : — L. allitia), subsequently 
assimilated to -esse from L. -issa (cf. mod.F. noblesse, 
paresse, hautesse). 

2. The ending -ice has various other origins, 
partly through assimilation to the preceding; as 
in the words (accomplice, (apprentice, bodice, 
caprice , coppice, crevice , lattice, poultice, practice. 

Iceberg (ai’sb^Jg). Also 8 ice-burg. [Adapted 
form of the term employed in several of the cognate 
languages,MDu.,Du. ijsberg, G. eisberg , T)&.isbjcrg, 
Sw. isberg (f. is Ice + berg hill, mountain) ; prob. 
taken immediately from Du.] 

+ 1. An Arctic glacier, which comes close to the 
coast, and is seen from the sea as a hill or * hum- 
mock \ Ohs. Cf. Ice-hill, Ice-mountain. 

1774 Jml. Voy. under Com. Phipps 44 Of the ice-hills 
there are seven. .These are known by the name of the seven 
ice-burgs, and are thought to be the highest of the kind in 
the country [Spitzbergenj. 1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 
70 Icebergs are large bodies of ice filling the vallies between 
the high mountains; the face towards the sea is nearly per- 
pendicular. 1797 EncycL Brit. s.v. 1820 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. I. xox The Iceberg .. written Ysberg by the 
Dutchsignifies ice-mountain. I speak not here of the islands 
of ice which are borne to southern climates on the. bosom of 
the ocean, but of those prodigious lodgments of ice which 
occur in tne valleys. Ibid. 108 Icebergs are as permanent 
as the rocks on which they rest.. In some. places, .the berg 
or glacier makes its way to a great extent into the sea. .and 
then being capable of large dismemberments, gives rise to 
the kind of mountainous masses or icebergs, found afloat. 
*821 Byron Juan iv. c, ’Tis as a snowball which derives 
assistance From every flake, and yet rolls on the same, 
Even till an iceberg it may chance to grow. 

2. A detached portion of an Arctic glacier carried 
out to sea ; a huge floating mass of ice, often rising 
to a great height above the water. Formerly also 
called ice-island, also island or shoal of ice. 

1820 Scoresby Acc. Artie Reg, I. 250 The term Ice-berg 
. . is also as commonly extended to the large peaks . . or 
islets of ice, that are found floating in the sea. 1835 Sin J . 
Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. iv. 50 But one iceberg was seen 
to-day, and that a very small one. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. viii. (1856) 58 Ice-berg. {Note] This term is applied 
by many authors to ice masses either on shore or at sea. 

I restrict it to detached ice, in contradistinction to the glacier 
or ice in situ. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 163 The icebergs, 
like glaciers, are laden with fragments of rock. 

3. jig. A person compared to an iceberg, on 
account of his cold unemotional nature. 

1840 Lady C. Bury Hist, of Flirt v, Captain Thelwal is 
a perfect iceberg. 1882 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 79 
We neither care for devout dunces nor for intellectual ice- 
bergs. 


4. Comb., as iceberg-droppings, boulders, gravel, 
clay, etc. dropped by melting icebergs ; iceberg- 
green, a light green resembling that of an iceberg. 

1889 J. Geikie in Nature ^ 19 SeDt., The drifts of those 
regions are not iceberg-droppings, .but true morainic matter 
and fiuvio-glacial detritus. .1895 Daily News 19 Jan. 8/2 
One of the Polish dresses is in iceberg green cloth. 

Hence I'ceberger, one who has had experience 
of icebergs ; I'cebergship, coldness, indifference ; 
I’cebergy a., cold, icy. 

1842 United Service Mag. n. 154 Many a fine fellow was 
doomed to fall, before official icebergship was thawed. x86x 
L. L. Noble Icebergs 217 Captain Knight, an experienced 
iceberger. 1888 Mrs. Spender Kept Secret I. xi. 198, 1 was 
prepared with my most icebergy manner. 

I*c e-bird. Omith. 

1. The little auk or sea-dove. 

1620 J. Mason Nnv-found-land (1867) Aivb, The sea 
fowles are Sea Pigeons, Ice Birds, Bottle noses. 1694 Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) 78 , 1 saw also, .a very beautiful ice- 
bird, which was so lame, rhnt we might have 1 , c , n . t, 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1 . ”°A, sm *” 
ana white bird, which some called an ice -bird. . * 

Montacu Omith. Diet. (1833) 267 He-bird, a name for tne 
Rotche or Little Auk. . . 

2. The Indian night-jar, Caprimutgusastatuus^ 

it is sometimes called the Ice-bird). ^ _ . 

Iceblini fai-s,blir,k). [= D “;T! W " ' G :/"' 

-tin, Sw. isl-hn’: ; 


INK sb.- 4. Language, and history of this 

he question | j, , he on n- meaning of 

^inThe^onan* of the Danish Academy in 1S20.] 



ICE-BOAT. 


ICELAND. 


• 1 . A luminous appearance on the horizon, caused 
by the reflection of light from ice. See Blink sb.- 4. 

I t77 *-i8i8 : see Blink sbb 4. 1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. 

Pole 71 A bright appearance near the horizon, which the 
pilots called the blink of the ice.] 1B17 Scoresby in Ann. 
Reg., c/iron. 555 The ice-blink consists tn a stratum of a 
luad whiteness, which appears in that part of the atmosphere 
next the horizon. 1S47 Sir J. C. Ross Voy. S. Seas 1 . 171 
The weather was beautifully clear, and a strong ice-blink in 
the sky. 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 78/2 Over it [the floe 
edge} hung the hazy gray of the ;'ca-bhak*. - 

2 . The name of a range of lofty ice cliffs on the 
south-east coast of Greenland. Also generally • 
An ice-cliff, the sea-front of a glacier. ? Obs. 

[1796 Morse A trier. Geog. I. 132 The famous Ice-glance, 
called In some charts, Els-blink. It is a large high field of 
ice.] 1819 Montgomery Greenland m. 63 O er rocks, 
seas, islands, promontories spread, The Ice-Blink rears its 
undulated head. [Note] The most stupendous accumula- 
tion of ice in the known world, which has been long dis- 
tinguished by this peculiar name by the Danish navigators. 
1837 Macoougall tr. Graah's K. Coast Greenland (1839) 
2+ To such cliffs or barriers of ice I shall in the sequel give 
the name of ice-blink, or simply blink. The reflection of ice 
in the atmosphere, which is usually designated by that 
name, I shall, for distinction's sake, call * sky-blink \ Ibid* 
71 In the interior of the bay some four or five not in- 
considerable ice-blinks protrude into the sea. 

Tee-boat. 

1 . A boat mounted on runners for propulsion on 
the ice; spec, a light triangular structure mounted, 
on skate-runners, and fitted with a mast and sail, 
used as a pleasure-boat for traversing smooth ice. 

18x9 P autologin, Ice-boats, boats so constructed as to sail 
upon ice ..They go with incredible swiftness, sometimes so 
quick as to affect the breath. 1868 Lossing Hudson 277 
The river had offered good sport for skaters, and the navi- 
gators of ice-boats. 1875 KnighT Diet, blech. 1161/1 The 
ice-boats on the Maeze and Y, in Holland, consist of ordinary 
boats mounted on runners. 

2 . A boat or barge employed to break the ice in 
a river or canal. 

1842 Francis Diet. Arts etc. s.v., The other kind of ice- 
boat is a heavily laden barge, drawn along a frozen canal 
by a number of horses, and in its passage breaking through 
the ice, and thus clearing the navigation. 1892 Daily News 
31 Dec. 3/4 This was the ice-boat — a small barge, sharp in 
the bows, much like a tug steamer, and the greenish-grey 
sheet of ice heaved before the pressure of its coming. 

Hence I’ce-boa^ing 1 , sailing in an ice-boat. 

18S5 Pall Mall G. 15 Apr. 4/2 Ice-boating is perhaps 
a more dangerous amusement than we are led to believe., 
and ice-boat accidents are frequent. 1887 Comk. Mag. 
Mar. 275 Ice-boating as a Canadian sport is most extensively 
practised near the cities and towns upon the great lakes of 
Erie, Huron, and Ontario. 

I'Ce-bolt. [f. Bolt j£J] A ‘bolt* or dart of 
ice : hence Jig. a, A cold piercing sensation ; a 
sudden deadly chill, b. An avalanche. 

1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 11. (1791) 38 The keen ice-bolt 
trembles at her heArt. 1829 Mrs. Southey Churchyards I. 
301 The sudden revulsion of feeling came upon Andrew like 
an ice-bolt. _ 1870. H. Macmillan Bible Teach, iv. 70 Pro- 
tecting the inhabitants of the valley from the fearful ice- 
bolts of the mountain. 

Ice-bone (3i*S|b<?un). Chiefly dial. Forms: 
6- ise-, 7- ice-, 8 ize-, 9 isch-, iscbe-bone. 
[Known from i6thc. : corresponds to OLG. isbbi, 
MDu. ise-been (ys-, ysc/i-, yse-bcen ), in Kilian is-, 
isch- been, MDu. ijsbeen ; MLG. isch-, is ben, LG. 
isbeti, whence mod.G. cisbcin (Henisch 1 6 1 6), Da., 
Sw. iisben , isbeti ; the os pubis or share-bone. 

The OE. tsbdn , cited in some Ger. and Du. Dictionaries, 
appears to be unverified ; but the OLG. word is given from 
a Bodl. yirgil Gloss (10th c. MS.) by Gallee, OS. Texts 166 : 

' cl unis isben uel arsbelli ’. Kilian explains Du. isbeen, 
ischbeett as * ischia, coxendix, os inferius circa nates; ct os 
pubis, os pectinis '.] 

The share-bone (or perh. some other bone of the 
pelvis or haunch) ; in Cookery , the Aitch-bone. 

1576 Ex/. Queen's Table in Nichols Progr. (1823) II. 8 Ise- 
bones . . 2St. .. 2d. 5691 Ray S. «$• E. Country Wds., Ice- 
bone, a rump of beef [Nor/.). 1703 Thoresby Let. to Ray , 
Jze-bone , the huckle-bone, the coxa (I r <»n&sA.). ci8iB Vug. 
IVoman's Com/an., The hind quarter contains the sirloin 
. .and the ish, each, or ash-bone, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Ice-bone , a part of the rump of beef. 1828 Craven 
Dial., Ice-bone , the pelvis. This is also called the natch or 
aitch-bone, from which the ice-bone may be corrupted. 
1873 Parish Sussex Gloss., Ice-bone, the edge-bone of beef. 

Ice-borne (ai-s,bo'in), ppl. a. [f. Ice sb. + 
Boune ppl. ai] Borne by or on ice; transported 
(as a boulder) during the glacial epoch. 

1850 Lyell Prine. Geol. (ed. 8) xvi. 231 The line of coast 
..is strewed.. with icebome boulders, often 6 feet in dia- 
meter. 18159 Darwin Orig. S/ec. xi. (i860) 263, I suspected 
that these islands [the Azores] had been partly stocked by 
ice-borne seeds, during the Glacial epoch. 

Ice-bound (ars t bcnmd), ppl. a. [f. Ice sb. + 
Bound ppl. «.-] Held fast or confined by ice ; 
frozen in ; surrounded or hemmed in by ice. 

a 1659 Cleveland Poems, Content 14 Some Ice-bound 
Wilderness. 2822 Byron Vis. Judge m. xxvii, A new Aurora 
borealis.. seen, when ice-bound, By Captain Parry's crew. 
18S7 Bowen Vug. IE tie id vi. 17 Ekcdalus . . Sailed for the 
ice-bound north. 

I*ce-brea:ker. [f. Ice + Breaker!.] 

1 . Anything that breaks up moving ice, so as to 
diminish its impact; spec, a structure protecting 
the upper end of a bridge-pier (cf. ice-apron'). 


1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. vii. 68 Three heavy hawsers 
out to the rocks of our little ice-breaker [an islet that turned 
the moving ice]. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1721/2 A view 
of the Swing Bridge .. shows the .. ice-breakers in the 
stream. 

2 . A vessel specially adapted for breaking a 
channel through the ice: cf. Ice-boat 2. 

1875 Knight Did. Mech. 1x61/2 An ice-breaker for harbors 
is a steam-vessel provided with means for.. keeping open 
a channel for ships. 1886 Times 0 Alar. 11/6 The Gothen- 
burg icebreaker keeps the channel open. x8go Daily Neu*s 
23 Dec. 5/5 The Finnish Government has had an icebreaker 
constructed strong enough to force the severest of ice. 

3 . A machine or hand-tool for breaking ice for 
economic use. 

Mod. The ice-house with the ice-breaker to be worked by 
a gas-engine. 

4 . A whaler’s name for the Greenland whale. 

Tce-cap. 

1 . A permanent cap or covering of ice over a 
tract of country, such as exists on high mountains, 
and on a large scale at either pole. 

i8ys Croll Climate <7 T. App. 543 [To] cover the antarctic 
regions with an enormous ice-cap. x88o A. R. Wallace 
I si. Life viii. 156 A similar ice-cap is . . believed to exist on 
the Antarctic pole at the present day. 

2 . Med. A bladder or elastic bag containing 
pounded ice, for application to the head in con- 
gestion of the brain, etc. 

1854-67 C. A.^Harris Diet. Med. Tcrminol., Ice Cet /, a 
bladder filled with pulverized ice, and applied to the head. 

I’ce-cold, a. [f. Cold a. Cf. Du. ijskond , 
G. eiskalt , ON. iska/dr ,] As cold as ice. 

a xooo Boeth. Metr. xxvii. 3 Is-calde sm. asooo Seafarer 
19 Iscaldne waeg. 1798 Ct. Rumford in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVIII. 94 The former quantity of ice-cold water. 
1808 W. H. Ella Rosenberg II. 123, I felt her ice-cold lips 
upon mine. 1887 Bowen Vtrg. Eel. vm. 66 The passionless 
heart of this ice-cold lover of mine. 

I:ce-crea*m. A compound of flavoured and 
sweetened cream or custard, congealed by being 
stirred or revolved in a vessel surrounded by a 
freezing mixture. (Earlier term, iced cream.) 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Ilonsek/r. (1778) 249 To make 
Ice Cream. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jottrtt. France I. 381 The 
ice-creams melt with the room’s excessive heat. 1841 
Emerson Led., Man the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) II. 242 
We dare not trust our wit for making our house pleasant to 
our.frtend, and so we buy ice-creams. 

attrib. 1887 A. A. Hayes Jesuit's Ring 56 The days of 
bright summer, and lawn tennis, .and ice-cream soda. 1889 
A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 123 Three Italian ice-cream men, 
with their heavy barrows. 1893 Critic (U.S.) 8 Apr. 22 6/x 
Our national beverage * ice-cream soda’. 

Iced (sist), ppl. a . [f. Ice sb. or v. + -ED.] 

Covered with ice ; cooled by means of ice. 

1688 Lottd. Gaz. No. 2383/2 All such Fruits, Iced Creams, 
and such other Varieties as the Season afforded. 1775 Sir 
E. Barry Obsety. Wines J74 Their tables were constantly 
supplied with iced Liquors. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxxii, 
Impossible to melt as iced stream. 2852 Ford in Q. Rev. 
Mar. 432 Iced puddings now-a-days assume the shape and 
seeming of hams. 1879 St. George's II os/. Re/. IX. 800 
Iced champagne, a little iced milk and soda-water. 1803 
Ld. Meath in 19/A Cent. Mar. 508 Of all the pleasant drinks 
..in hot weather recommend me to an iced-cream soda, 

Ixe-faU. [After waterfall .] 

1 . A cataract of ice; a steep part of a glacier 
resembling a frozen waterfall. 

_ 1817 Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves Poet. Wks. (1862) 184 Ye 
ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain’s brow Adown enormous 
ravines slope amain. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xv. xoo We 
were amid the wild chasms at the brow of the ice-fall. *871 
L. Stephen Playgr. Euro/e iv, We followed the usual track 
. . as far as the top of the great icefall of the. .glacier. 

2 . The fall of a mass of ice, from an ice-cliff or 
iceberg. 

x86x L. L. Noble Icebergs 261 Then the ice-fall, with its 
ringing, rumbling, crashing roar, and the heavy, explosion- 
like voice of the final plunge, followed by the wild, frantic 
dashing of the waters. 

I*ce-field. A wide flat expanse of ice, esp. of 
marine ice in the Polar regions. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 40 Ice-fields, that are 
as the Meadows for the Seales. 1748 H. Ellis Hudson's 
Bay 240 We saw vast numbers of Seals and Sea-Horses 
lying basking upon the Ice-Fields. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. xvi. no The ice-field before us was a most noble one. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 175 A fresh blast 
had been unchained among the far south ice-fields. 
Ice-fioe (si’SjflJa). [See Floe.] A large sheet 
of floating ice: sometimes several miles in extent 
(cf. quot. 1835). 

1819 Edin, Rev. XXXI. 341 Jammed in between two ice- 
floes. 1835 Leslie Polar Seas i. 43 The whale-fishers 
enumerate several^ varieties of the salt-water ice. A very 
wide expanse of it they call a field, and one of smaller 
dimensions a Jloe. 1882 H. Lansdcll Through Siberia I. 
198 A dense mass of ice-floes and pack-ice rushed irresistibly 
up the Kureika. 

Ixe-foot. [According to qnot. 1856, ad. Da. 
isfod, in same sense : the ice forms a foot or base 
to the cliff or high land.] 

a. A belt or ledge of ice extending along the 
coast in Arctic regions (cf. ice-belt ), caused by the 
shore-water being largely mixed with snow and so 
freezing at a higher temperature than the salter 
water of the deep sea. b. Also applied to the 
margin of an ice-floe : see quot. 1S97. 


1856 Kane Arct. Ex/l. I. xv. 175 The name k > 
• • f°"l th ? Dan if h ' Eis-fod 1 to designate a !ont of ia.jjv 


• scribed as clinging to the shore. ,877 A. H. Gkzr ft 
Geol. in. § 2. 109 A belt of ice known as coast ice or tie „ 
foot. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. m. 11. iL § 6 This shSf 
known as the ice-foot, serves as a platform on which tie 
abundant ddbris . . gathers at the foot of the cliff. 1801 tr 
Nansen's Farthest North II. ix. 452 note. Theice-footu the 
part of a floe which often projects into the water under fle 
surface. It is formed through the thawing of the upper m 
of the ice in the summer-time by the warmer surface law 
of the sea. 

Tee-free, a. [ — Ger. eisfrei , Da. iisfri] Free 
from ice ; of a port : Not frozen tip in winter. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 6/1 Russia, says Bj5m<csL 
must sooner or later have an ice-free harbour on the Atlaaric 
coast. 1897 Daily News 22 Dec. 4/7 Because Rush 
desires, and may be about to take an ice-free port in the 
Pacific. 1898 Ibid. 29 Sept._ 1/2 After forty-eight hem’ 
sailing we were once more in ice-free water. 

I-ce-hill. 

1 . A hill or mound of ice ; an elevated glacier or 
hummock of ice ; a slope covered with ice, used 
for sliding or tobogganing. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) 26 The Ice-Hills that 
fill up the Valleys. x8x6 S/orting Mag. XLVill. jjj 
I nclined planes to imitate the ice-hills of Russia. 1855 
Englishwoman itt Russia 215 The Russians are extremely 
fond of this amusement, and often have these ice hills 
erected at some village at a little distance from the town 
1856 Kane Arct. Ex/l. I. xxxi. 427 Myouti.. began climb- 
ing the dune-like summits of the ice-hills. 
f 2 . A floating iceberg. Obs. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 44 I] 16 great Ice-hfl!s 
. .that drive up and down in the Sea. Ibid. 47 A great Ice- 
hill came driving towards our Ship. 

Tee-hook. + a. A species of boat-hook, used 
to push large flakes of ice away from a ship. tb. 
An ice-anchor, c. A hook employed in securing 
and hoisting ice for storage. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) 43 The Seamen hinder 
the pressing on of the Ice as much as in them heth, with 
great Ice-hooks. Ibid., Where there is pretty large Ice- 
fields, they joyn their Ships to them with great hchoow, 
fastned to strong Cables. 1774 C- J- Phuts Vcy.RMk 
40 And stationed them to the ice hooks, poles, crabs. 

Tee-house. A structure, often partly or wholly 
underground, and with non-conducting walls, ta 
which ice is stored in winter for use during the 
year. Often taken as the type of a frigid place. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. n. 96 The Fwsucs 
make great use of Ice. . ; they make not their Ice-nousesas 
in France. 1698 Froger Voy. 35 Their Hutts..areo 
round Figure, and cannot be better compard than to 
Ice-Houses. 1772 Barrington in Phil, f ratis . LXl*. J S 
note. The very name of an ice-house almost slnxesj 
with a chill. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xw. 301 Whenuew 
an ice-house . . we break the ice into very small l ra £P. 
2892 Daily News 15 Mar. 7/2 It is absolutely ynp® ; 
sit here this cold weather, .the place is like an ice-boos 

Ice-ickel, -icle, obs. forms of Icicle. 
Ice-island. An insulated mass of floating 
ice ; an island-like ice-field ; an extensive ice Jg- 
1777 Cook Voy. S. Pole etc. Introd. 17 R ,s ;J: n l r mor e 
very probable, that what Bouvet saw was Bothmgrao: 
than a large ice-island. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Aw , 

225 The stupendous masses, known by the PJr 0 f 
islands, or Ice-bergs . . from their height .. and th , 
water in which they ground. 1840 R. H. _Dana p J.- 
xxxi. z 16 We saw thirty-four ice-islands of various 

Tee-isle. =-prec. , , . r 

1808 J. Barlow Colutnb. 1. 599 The loosen du** ° 
the main advance. 1839 Bailey Fcslns xxvii. U. 
Dark wretched thoughts like ice-isles in a stream 
iny mind and clash. , T .., n 

Iceland 1 (ni-s.lmnd). [f. Ice 
A country covered with ice; the realm F 

petual ice. . ., summit 

1841 Lytton Zanom iv. x, An oasis in the desem 
in the iceland. 1889 Mag.Amer. Hat l X* 
kenzie had excluded from the unprofitable s 
vast extent of that iceland. , r c „. 

Iceland 2 (orsland). Also 6 Tsolon , 
land, 7 Island, Isling. [ME. Zslantl, l . J 
ad. ON. Island j f. is-s Ice + land Land.] ‘ • 

of a large island lying on the border of 
Ocean, between Norway and Greenland ; usc |j 3 , 
in the names of articles imported front or j 
to that country, as Iceland dot lies, fnh, l>° ’ ]3 j e 

wool-, also Iceland beer, a fermented liquor ian(J 

from Arenaria peploides (Syd. Soc.Ltx.) , 
crystal = Iceland spar-, Iceland our ’ 
dog (also short Iceland), a shaggy, s 1 r 
white dog, formerly in favour as a lap-oOe ^ 
land ; Iceland lichen, Iceland moss, 
of edible lichen, Cctraria islandica, “j" J- .y lly, 
medicinal properties ; hence Iceland Lely 
starch {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Iceland POW 1 ’ p0 ™y; 
of Papaver nudicaule, the yellow A Itx)\ 
Iceland sea-grass , Cltva lalissttna (Ma.ao 
Iceland spar, a transparent vane y .. ^ 
used in demonstrating the pctlarrmtio s “] s i or .j. 

c i2os Lay. 22622 Gutlond Is l r ' on< V r yslontlc & £ V 
1297 K. Glouc. (Rolls! 3734 S“tlond<t VP » Wtutd. 
codas. 1577-87 Hclissmcd Sect. Chnn. (t» 


ICELANDER. 


ICHNEUMON 


n. that Iieth in the cold frosty sea beyond the Artike circle 
toward the North pole. 1780 Von Troii. Iceland 63 Floke 
: 1 stayed here the whole winter, and . . gave the name of Ice- 
' land to the country. 

t r xazo Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) I. 58 In vj yslandfyss* 
\ xxja. c 1430 Ibid. 60 Iselandfishs. 1541 Will of “Joyce 
•. St ingen (Somerset Ho.), Y.selonde clotne. 1547 Boorde 
1 Intrvd. Know l. vi. (1870) 147 They wyll sell there Iselond 
, curres. 1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Eng. Dogs v. (18B0) 37 
^ Iseland dogges, curled & rough al ouer. greatly set by, 
^ esteemed, taken vp, and made of. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , n. 
% i. 44. c 1618 Fletcher Q. Corinth iv. i, Hang, hair, like 
s liemp, or like the Isling curs. 1627 Drayton Moon-calf 
Wks. (1728) 174/t Our water-dogs and islands here are shorn. 

. 1659 Lady Alimony v. iii, Lies the fault there you Island 

• Curre? 1771 Sir J. Hill Fossils 76 Iceland Spar. 1797 
£ Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII, 379, 1 ground to an 
; even and pretty sharp edge two pieces of Iceland crystal. 

; 1805 IL Reece (title) Observations on the Anti-Phthisical 
' Properties of the Lichen Islandicus or Iceland Moss. 1829 

Nat. Philos. I. Polaris. Light Introd. 1 (U.K.S.) A substance 
; called Iceland spar, calcareous spar, or carbonate of lime. 

• 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. II. 191 The last foreign 
wools I bought were a cargo of Iceland wools. 1884 
Gardening Illustrated 8 Nov. 425/2 A hot summer, .seems 

; to be particularly trying to these Iceland poppies. 

: Icelander (ai'sISndai). [f. prec. +-er! i. Cf. 

Da. Islander, G. Eisliinderi] 

; 1. An inhabitant or native of Iceland. 

1 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 744 Arngrin Jonas an 

; Islander. 1674 tr. Martinierc's Voy. N. Countries title-p., 

; A Description of the Manners [etc.] of the Norwegians, 

! Laponians . . and Islanders. 1742 Blair Grave 491 The 
: shivering Icelander. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. I. i. 8 
. The remote discoveries which Icelanders had made in 
Greenland. 

2. An Icelandic falcon ; see Gerfalcon. 

> 1828 Sir J. S. Sebright Hawking 44 The Icelander is 

• the largest hawk that is known, and highly esteemed by 
falconers. 

Icelandic (sislarndik), a. and sb . [See -ic.] 

! A. ad ] . Pertaining to Iceland,- or to the language 
j in use there. 

1674 tr. Scheffer' s Lapland 4 In the old Gothick or Islandick 
language. 1770 T. Percy tr. Mallet's North. Antiq. iii. 
(1847) 83 The Icelandic chronicles paint out Odin as the 
most persuasive of men. 1780 Von Tkoii. Iceland 326 
Where less fish and sour whey are eaten, and more Ice- 
landic moss. 1844 Ansteo Geol. II. 515 The best known 
of the Icelandic hot springs are called Geysers. 1850 
Latham Eng. Lang. (ed. 3) 43 Of the Icelandic verbs the 
infinitives end in - a . 

B. sb. The language of Iceland, which in all 
essential points retains the form of the tongue 
anciently spoken over the whole Scandinavian 
region (Old Norse). 

-1833 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 352 Old Icelandic, like the 
old Anglo-Saxon.. is so difficult as often to perplex the best 
scholars. 1850 Latham Eng. Lang. (ed. 3) 44 The charac- 
teristic, .of the Icelandic. .is the possession of a passive 
form. 

So f Icela ndian, •]* Tcelan&Isb. [cf. Du. ijs- 
landsck, Da. islandsk, Icel. islenzkr), adjs. 

1708 J. Chambf.rlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. 1. it. (1737) 328 
Snorro Sturlison, the Islandish Historian. 1712 BlackmorE 
Creation 1. 367 A cold icelandian desart. 1807 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XXIV. 547 Corroborated by the analogy 
of the Iselandish language. 

Iceless (ai’sles), a. [f. Ice sb. + -less.] Free 
from ice ; not covered by ice. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Ex/. (1856) 544 The Polynya, or Ice- 
less Sea. 1855 Bailey Mystic 75 Many an iceless and un- 
fathomed pool. 

Iceman, ice-man (oi-smren). 

1. A man skilled in traversing ice, either in Alpine 
or polar regions. 

1855 J, D. Forbes Tour of bloat Blanc ix. 1x7 It requires 
an expert iceman, .to effect this passage. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Ex/l. I. ( xxix. 378 We knew as icemen that the access to 
the land-ice from the floe was . . both toilsome and dangerous. 
1860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. vii. 47 Found him so good an iceman. 

2. A man appointed to look after the ice on a 
skating-pond and assist in cases of accident. 

i860 All Year Round No. 39. 292 A rescue by the icemen 
belonging to the Royal Humane Society, Daily Ncivs 
5 Jan. 5/4 A large staff of* ice-men ’ to protect the ice on 
the forty lakes and ponds under the control of the Council. 

3. One engaged in the ice trade, or in harvesting 
ice for storage and sale. (U.S.) 

1864 in Webster. x88o Pall Mall G. 6 Feb. 3/1 A rapid 
thaw will put a stop to tne operations of the ice-man. 

4. A maker of ices. 

1882 Daily Tel. ix Apr., An iceman, .thoroughly proficient 
in all kinds of water and cream ices. 

Hence Ixemanship, skill in dealing with the ice 
in mountaineering, etc. ; ice -craft. 

1884 Graham in Pall Mall G. xi June 3 What I may ven- 
ture to call icemanship is affine art, only acquired by much 
experience- .. This art, which we call mountaineering, the 
use of ropes and ice-axes, and all that goes with them, does 
not yet exist in India. 

Ixe-ma:ster. 

1. A pilot or sailing-master who has special ex- 
perience in navigating vessels among ice-floes. 

1853 KMizGrinnell Ex/, xiii. (1856)98 Much as I respect 
the ice-masters, the Greenland pilots as they are termed. 
1883 American VI. 173 The expedition .. (had] two Nor- 
wegian ice-masters. 

• 2. One in charge of the ice of a public pond. ^ 
x88o Daily News Jan. 2/5 The park bailiff and ice- 
master considered the ice on the Serpentine about 3^ inches 
thick. 


I*ce-mcra:ntain. = Iceberg i and 2. So also 

Ice-mount. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy ir. (1711) 22 There are seven 
large Ice-Mountains in a Line , . which look of a glorious 
blew colour. / bid. 46 These Ice-Mounts change their first 
colour in time by the Air. ^ 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. 247 
Thus are these amazing ice mountains launched forth to 
sea, and found floating in the waters round both the Poles. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Ex/ % xiv. (1856) 104, I noticed very 
many ice-mountains traveling to the north in opposition to 
Loth wind and surface ice. 

I*ce-plant. A plant (Mesembryantkemum cty- 
stallinum ), having leaves covered with pellucid 
watery vesicles looking like ice : a native of the 
Canary Islands, S. Africa, etc. 

i7S3 Chambers Cycl. Su//., Ice-Plant . .is also commonly 
called with us the diamond-plant, and the frost-plant. 1767 
Abercrombie Ev. Man his ezvn Gard. Apr. 113 The egg plant 
i .like- wise, diamond ficoides, or ice plant. 1893 Earl Dun- 
more Pamirs II. 275 On the top of the second Takka pass, 

I found the ice plant growing. 

I*ce-plougli. 

1. ‘An instrument used in America for cutting 
grooves in the ice on ponds and lakes, to facilitate 
the removal of blocks of 1 or 2 cwt. which are 
stored for summer use’ (Simmonds Diet . Trade 
1858). 

1884 Cassells Earn. Mag. Feb. 1 88/1 The ice-area is., 
then trenched or sawn by the ice-plough . . a succession of 
curved blades like teeth attached to a long beam. 

2. Applied to a glacier, from its action in furrow- 
ing rocks and scooping out valleys. 

x88i Rep. Geol. Ex/lor. N. Zealand 57 How potent has 
been, and still is, the great * ice-plough *. 

Tce-rock. A large solid mass of ice ; an ice- 
berg ; an ice-clothed rock. 

. 1817 T. L. Peacock Melincourt 1. 105 We want no philo- 
sophical ice-rock towed into the Dead Sea of modern 
society to freeze that which is too cold already, a 1849 
H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I. 70 Now nothing remains to be 
discovered but the sandy deserts of Central Africa, and the 
inaccessible ice-rocks of the North Pole. x86x L. L. Noble 
Icebergs 172 The danger of lying under the shadow of this 
great ice-rock. 

Ice-schokkill, -seekel, -shackle, obs. and 
dial. ff. Icicle. 

Tee-sheet. A sheet or layer of ice covering 
an extensive tract of land ; spec, that supposed to 
have covered a great part of the northern hemi- 
sphere during the glacial period. 

1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age (1894) 364 Long before the 
appearance of the ice-sheet. 1891 Sir R. Ball ice Age 
168 In future periods the ice-sheets will again return and 
desolate those regions which now contain the most civilized 
nations of the. earth. 1897 Daily News 9 Nov. 6/6 Every- 
where else, with the exception of a few low islands, the ice- 
sheet overran everything. 

Ice-shockle, -shog, -shog(g)le, -shoglin, 
-shokle, -aickel, obs. or dial. var. Icicle. 
Tcespar. Min. [ad. Ger. cisspath (Weiner 
1812) j lrom its appearance.] Glassy ortboclase, 
first found in the lava of Vesuvius. 

1816 R. Jameson Syst. Min. (ed. 2) I. 404 It was named 
..Ice-Spar on account of its icy appearance. 1869 Phillips 
Vcsuv. x. 291 Nepheline found in ejected blocks on Somma, 
with icespar, garnet, and mica. 

Tee-stream. 

1. A stream of ice-floes carried by the wind or 
a permanent current in a particular course. Chiefly 
applied to that which sweeps round Cape Farewell 
at the southern extremity of Greenland. 

187B Nares Voy. Polar Sea I. 8, 1 found that we had run 
deeper into the ice-stream than I had intended. 

2. A term applied to a valley glacier in reference 
to its river-like course, and continuous downward 
movement. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Ex/, xviii. (1856) 138 Contributions 
from the ice-streams of several minor valleys. 1871 L. 
Stephen Ploygr. Euro/e iii. (1894) 71 In the whole Alps 
there is no ice-stream to be compared to the noble Aletsch 
glacier, 

Tce-wa:ter. Water obtained from, or cooled 
by, ice ; iced water. 

1722 Land. Gas. No. 6035/1 The .. Ladies were .. enter- 
tained with all sorts of . . Chocolate, Ice-Waters, &c. 1773 
Brydone Sicily xxxiii. (1809) 318^ In very violent beat, 
there is no such cordial to the spirits as ice, or a draught of 
ice-water. 1797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian vi. About noon .. 
the carriage stopped at a post-house, and ice-water was ' 
handed through the window. 

Tee-work. 

1. Ornamentation executed in ice, or having the 
appearance of ice ; frosted work. 

1729 Savage Wattdereri. 107 On this bleak Height tall 
Firs, with Ice-work crown’d, Bend, while their flaky Winter 
shades the Ground ! 1790 W. Wmcutc Grotesque Archil. 7 
The walls should be lined with flints, decorated with ice-work. 

2. Geol . Work done by glaciers or icebergs. 

'1843 Darwin in Life <5- Lett. (1887) I- 333 My marine : 
theory for these roads was.. knocked on the head by Agassiz’ I 
ice-work. 1863 Lykll Antiq. Man 304 The ice-work done 
by the extinct glaciers, as contrasted with that performed by 
their dwarfed representatives of the present day. 

Icey, Iceycle, obs. forms of lev, Icicle. 

Ieh, obs. form of I prat,. Each. 

Icham = I am : see I prat. j 

+ Iehn-ne, int. Sc . Obs . [perh. for cchatic : cf. | 


Gael. ochain and ochoin oh i alas!] An exclama- 
tion of sorrow : alas ! 

*S l 3 Douglas sEneis ix. viii. 63 Ichane [ed. 1553 ythane), 
allace ! intill ane vneouth land, .thy fayr body .. Sail ly as 
pray ! [Hat, terra ignota . . jaces.\ 

I-changed, ME. pa. pple. of Change * v : 
I-chard, * of Chare, I-cherke v., to turn. 
I- charged, of Charged. I-chaste, of Chaste v. 
Iche : see Each, Eche v., I pron.. Ilk. 
f X-clieose, z>. Obs. [OE. geciosan ( - OS. gi- 
kiosait , OHG. gichiosan), f. c cos an to Choose.] 
trans. To choose. 

axooo Caedmon's Gen. 2722 Wuna mid usic and }>e wic 
S e ceos on fussum Iande. a 1175 Coll. Horn. 227 He wolde 
of Juse cynne hem moder_ 5eceosen, c 1205 Lay. 6356 pcs 
Damas..ane chtuese hem ichms. a 1225 Auer. R. 56 King 
& prophete echosen vt of alle. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 903 
To Krystez chambre pat art ichose. 
f 1-ch.erre, v. Obs. [OE. gee ran, -cierran, 
f. c^rran to turn (see Chare).] iiitr. To turn, 
return. 


trxooo Ags.' Cos/. Matt. xii. 44 Ic secyrre [Hatton £e- 
cherre] on min hus. civjS Lamb. Horn. 117 5if-- he mile 
icherran from his stmiian. c 1275 Lay. 21053 Childrich 
were ichord ( c 1205 iHSen] to his owe londe. 

Ichneumon(ikni/7’mFn). (Also 6 ichnewmon/ 
7 ienumon.) [a. L. ichneumon, a. Gr. Ixvtvftcov 
the ichneumon, also, a small kind of wasp that 
hunts spiders, lit. 1 tracker f. ixyevav to track or 
trace out, f. fx^os track, footstep. In F. ichneumon 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. A small brownish - coloured slender -bodied 
carnivorous quadruped, Herpestes (formerly Vi- 
veiTa) ichneumon , closely allied to the mongoose, 
and resembling the weasel tribe in form and habits. 
It is found in Egypt, where it feeds on small 
mammals and reptiles, but is especially noted for 
destroying the eggs of the crocodile, on which 
account it was held in veneration by the ancient 
Egyptians. (Also called Pharaoh's Rat , and for- 
merly Indian Mouse.) 

(With the early fabulous accounts^ cf. Cockatrice, = cal- 
Catrix, in origin a L. translation of ix»'<vmwp-) 

1572 Bossewell Armorie nr. 17 b, Called a Mouse of 
Indie, otherwise Ichneumon, a beaste of Egypte of the grent- 
nes ot a Catte. . who creepetn into the body of a Crocodyle, 
when in slcape he gapeth and eating his bowels, sleacth 
him. 1579 Gosson Sen. Abuse (Arb.) 38 Ichneumon a little 
worme, ouercomes the Elephant. 1607 Topskll Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 349 Marcellas and Solinus, do make question 
of this Beast (Ichneumon) to be a kinde of Otter, or the 
Otter a kinde of this Ichneumon, it diligently searcheth 
out the seats of wilde Beasts, especially the Crocodile and 
the Asp, whose Egs it destroyeth. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 
101 As for the Ienumon , lice hath but onely changed his 
name; now called the Rat of Nilus. i68x Colvil Whigs 
Su//lic. (1751) 34 If Ichneumon and Crocodile Do fight 
in Niger, as in Nile. 1734 tr. R oilin' s Ane. Hist. 
(1827) I. 11. 222 The ichneumon was adored because 
he prevented the too great increase of crocodiles. 1855 
Eng. Cycl., Nat. Hist. III. 82 Lucan and Rumphius both 
notice the skill of the_ Ichneumon in seizing serpents by the 
throat so as to avoid inj’ury, 

2. A small parasitic hymenopterous insect (family 
IchncumoJiidx), which deposits its eggs in or on 
the larva of another insect, upon which its larva: 
feed when hatched ; an ichneumon-fly. 

The name had been already applied by Aristotle to * a small 
kind of wasp that hunts spiders’; partly from which, partly in 
reference to the old stories as to the entry of the mammalian 
xcHneumon into the body of the crocodile, Linnaeus applied 
it to the parasitic flies. The genus is now much restricted' 
from its Linnacan extent. 

1658 Rowland iMoufet's Theat.Ins. 924 The Wasps called 
Ichneumone?,are less than the rest: they kill Spiders called 
Phalangia, and after they have done they carry them Into 
their nests, and dawb them over with dirt, and so sitting 
upon them do procreate their own species. 1671 F. Wil- 
loughby in Phil. 7 'ratts. VI. 2279 It is very surprizing to 
observe, that a great Caterpillar, instead of being changed 
into a Butter-fly. .should produce sometimes, .a whole swarm 
of Ichneumones. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su//. s.v. t Some of 
these Ichneumons make the bodies of other smaller flies 
the places of hatching their eggs. 1815 Kirby & Sr. 
Entomoi. I. xi. 193 Some Ichneumons, instead of burying 
their eggs in the body of the lan.x .. content themselves 
with gluing them to the skin of their prey. 1864 H. Joses 
Holiday Pa/crs 140 On the cocoon which the caterpillar 
spins being opened, an ichneumon steps out, instead of 
a butterfly or a moth. 

3. altrib. and Comb. Ichneumon-fly = 2 ; + ich- 
neumon maggot, the larva of the ichneumon *flv. 

167 x F. Willoughby in Phil. Trans. VI. 2279 'Hi ere come 
many of these Ichneumon maggoLs out of the body of the 
same Caterpillar. 17x3 Durham Phys.-Theol Mil- VI - 
375 note. The Insects that infest Fruits are either of the 
Ichneumon-Fly kind, or Phalatna:. 1789 G. White Selcorne 

C1853) 377, I saw lately a small ichneumon fly aUacxa 

spider much larger than itself. 1883 Wood »n Gd. / fff* 
763/1 The parasitic Ichneumon flics., are here in great 
force. # .. 

Ichneumon-, combining stem of prec. (m 
sense 2), as in Iclmeumonid (ikni/7*m<faid; •=* next 
sb. Icinenmonidon (ikni;my-niddn) a., pertain- 
ing to the family Ichncuntomdx of hymenopterous 
insects, typified by the ichncomon-fbes ; sb. an 
insect of this family. Icbneumonldeons (ihnm- 
mifni-dfas), Ichnenmoniaian (-rdian) a./ji. = 


ICHNEUTIC. 


10 


prec. adj. Idmemnoniform (-mpTtifpim) a., 
having the form or characters of an ichneumon- 
fjv (Mayne Expo:. Lex. 1855). Ichnenmoniae 
(iknifl'mcfiaiz) v. Iran:., to infest, as theichneumon- 
fly, the bodies of other insects. Ichnen'monoid 
a. and sb. = Ichneomonidan a. and sb. Iclmen- 
mono-logy, the natural history of ichneumon-flies 
[Cent. Diet.). 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entente. IV. xliv. 218 Ichneumonidan 
devourers are kept in check by other Ichneutnonjdan 
devourers. 1843 Ibid. (ed. 6) I. ix. 226 Such is the activity 
and address of the Ichneumonidans. 3842 Jntl. R.Agric. 
Soc. III. 1. 37, I offered a conjecture, that those larvae 
which entered the ground had been ‘ ichneumonized , 
whilst those which remained encased and in the ears would 
be found uninjured. 1852 T. Thompson Ann, Influenza 389 
The Cecidomyia of wheat would produce a famine but for 
the ichneumonidian parasites. 1865 Reader No. 119. 406/1 
A dipterous or ichneumonideous insect. 

Xclmexztic (ikni/rtiic), a. ran. [ad. Gr. lx~ 
rcurtK-o? good at tracking, f. Ixvwttjs tracker, 
hunter, f. ixvtv&v to track.J Of or pertaining to 
-a tracker or tracking. 

1838 Maginn in Fraseds Mag. XVII. 651 If Eustathius 
is right, when hej attributing to Argus powers of seeing, 
takes away from his ichneutic merits. 

Ichnite (kknait). Geol. [f. Gr. igy-os track, 
footprint + -ite. j A fossil footprint ; the foot- 
print of an animal preserved in a rock. 

1854 Page Int rod. Geol. x. 88 These fossil footprints, 
termed ichnites. .found at Corncockle Muir in Dumfries- 
shire, at Storeton in Cheshire.. and many other places. 

Iclinographic (iknogne-fik), a. [f. Ichno- 
GRA.PH1' + -ic. Cf. F. ichnograph ique (1752 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] —next. 

xSp5 Alingham Geom. Efit. 35 The Ichnographick pro- 
jection of any regular Fort. 1782 Jesuits Perspective 3 
To project the ichnographic representation of any building 
is to draw the exact plot of the same building. 

IchnOgrapMcal (iknograyfikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -At,.] Pertaining or relating to ichno- 
graphy. 

1658 R. Newcourt_ Title io Map of London , A bretfe 
Ichnograficall description of this famous & Honorable City 
of London. *1x705 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 351 Claudius Perrault 
has assisted the text with a figure or Ichnographical plot. 
1762 tr. B use hinds Syst. Geog. I. 8 Ichnographical descrip- 
tions of the Earth, which we call Maps. 1794 Rudim. Anc. 
A rckit. (1810] Pref. 6 An accurate ichnographical description 
of the most celebrated Greek and Roman structures. 

Hence Idmogra-pliically adz/., in an ichno- 
graphical way ; by a ground-plan or map. 

1653 R. Newcourt Title to Map of London, An Exact 
Delineation of the Cities of London and Westminster and 
the Svbvrbs Thereof. . . Composed by a Scale and Ichno- 
graphically described. 1675 Ocilby Brit. Pref. 4 Towns 
are describ’d Ichnographically. 

Iconography (iknp-grafi). Also 7 erron. 
igno-. [a. F. ichnographie (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
or ad. late L. ichnographia , a. Gr. lxvoypa<pla a 
tracing out, ground -plan, f. ix^o* track, trace + 
-ypKpia -graphy.] A ground- plan ; the representa- 
tion of the horizontal section of a building or of 
part of it (or, rarely, of some object resting on the 
ground) ; also, the plan or map of a place. 

The sense in the first quot. is doubtful; it may be * section’. 
3598 R. Haydocke tr. Lomaiius 1. in The ichnographie 
of a mans head, a 1638 Mede Rent. Apoc. iii. Wks. in. 589 
The Ichnography and Platform of the Temple’s Fabrick. 
x6gt Wood At ft. Oxon. II. 704 While he continued in Oxon 
he drew an exact ichnography of the City of Oxon. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc . 252 The Ground Plat or Ichnography 
of each Floor or Story. 1782 Jesuits Perspective 3 The 
geometric ichnography of a column is a circle, of a pedestal 
is asquare. 1865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixvii. 266 The 
ichnography of the wall of Antoninus, 
b. transf. and fig. 

X637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. A ij b, [He] taketh 
the patteme of his religion from the Court Ichnographie. 
a X711 Ken Hymnolheo PoeL Wks. 1721 III. 274 The Ser- 
pent.. In his own Slime the Ichnography drew, That all his 
Legions might the Work pursue. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 32 
The theatre is, as it were, the ichnography (ground-plan) of 
a people. 

Ichnolite (i'knMait). Geol. [f. Gr. fxt'o-y foot- 
print + A.t'0os stone, -LITE.] = Ichnite. Hence 
IcImoli*tic {Cent. Diet.). 

1B16 Worcester cites Rogers. 1859 Edin. Rev. CX. 112 
Of the peculiar animals of a quadrupedal nature which have 
left the impress of their footsteps on these ancient sandy 
coasts the only records are these ichnolites. 

Iclinolitliology (bkno.lijp'lodji). [f. Gr. 
lyi'O-r footprint + Ai 60s stone 4 -\oyia -LOGY.] = 
Ichnology. Hence ImlmoliUiolo-^ical a . = Ich- 
NOLOGICAL. 1882 in Ocilvie. 

Ichnology (tknp’lodji ). [f. Gr. tyro-t footprint 
5 -logy.] That part of palteontology which treats 
of fossil footprints, lj. The ichnological characters 
or features of a district collectively. 

1851 Sir W. Jardine Ichnol. AnnanJalc 7 Our know- 
ledge of the footprints of recent animals, what may be termed 
modern Ichnology. .is so limited. 185s E. Hitchcock {.title) 
Report to the Government of Massachusetts on the Ichno- 
logy of New England. l85i Proc. Airier. Phil. Sot. IX. 
245 Ichnology, as a science, began .* with him [Dr. E. A. 
Hitchcock). . . 

Hence Xclmological a., relating to ichnology 
(Worcester 1S59). 


Ichnomanoy (i’knomsensi). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
fiavTtia divination, -mangy.] (See quot.) 

185s Smedley Occult Sci. 206 Ichnomancy .. is the art of 
finding out the figure, peculiarities, occupations, &c., of 
men or beasts by the traces of their posture, position and 
footsteps. 

II IcllOglan (i'tjaglren). Also 8 iteheoglan. 
[obs. Turkish ylUtjl tch oylatt, f. tch interior 

+ oylatt young man, page.] A page in waiting in 
the palace of the Snhan. 

1677 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Grand Seignior's Serag. 
2 The Ichoglans are those, in whom, besides the accom- 
plishments of the Body, they discover also a noble Genius, fit 
for a high Education, and such as may render them capable 
of serving their Prince. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. I. xviii. 24 The Eunuchs also have the charge of 
the Ichnoglans, or the Grand Signiors Pages. 1745 R. 
Pococke Trav. I. 11. in. ii. 134 The education of the itcheo- 
glans for the seraglio of the grand signor. 2846 Thackeray 
Journ. Comhill to Cairo vii, Ichoglans and pages, with 
lazy looks and shabby dresses. 

Ichon, each one ; see Each B, C. Cf. Ilkane. 

Ichor (si’k/i, i-kpi). [a. Gr. Ix&P (in senses 
below). Cf. F. ichor (16th c. in Pare).] 

1 . Gr. Myth. The ethereal fluid supposed to flew 

like blood in the veins of the gods. * 

1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 68 From the wound, out . sprang 
the blood divine; Not such as men have in their veins, but 
ichor [ rime liquor]. 2728 Pope Dune. 11. §2 Amus’d he 
reads, and then returns the bills Sign’d with that Ichor 
which from Gods distills. X822 Byron Vis. Judgem. xxv, 
Of course his perspiration was but ichor, Or some such other 
spiritual liquor. 2855 Kingsley Heroes 11. v. (1856) 246 
To live ever youthful like the Gods, who have ichor in 
their veins. 

2 . Irausf. and fig. Blood; a fluid, real or ima- 
ginary, likened to the blood of animals, f For- 
merly, the serum of the blood. 

1638 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. 1.111. iii. (ed. 5) 34 Ichoresand 
those serious matters being thickned become.flegme. 1774 
J. Bryant Mythol. I. 343 The dog stained his mouth with 
the ichor of the fish. 2845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 
295/1 The azure ichor of this elite of the earth. 1880 
Huxley Crayfish i. 31 The older Naturalists thought that 
the crayfish was devoid of blood, and had merely a sort of 
ichor in place of it. 2895 W. Watson Hymn to Sea, Through 
the veins of the Earth, riots the ichor of spring. 

3 . Path. A watery acrid discharge issuing from 
certain wounds and sores. 

1652 Biggs New Disp. T 243 The Fontanel by reason of 
the more powerful hurt of digestion then is accustomed doth 
weep forth an Ichor. 2720 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 52 
A Balsamick Decoction . . corrects acrid Ichor., c 2720 W. 
Gibson Farrier's Guide n. li. (1738). 200 There is an Ichor 
and viscid Matter perpetually flowing from the Tendons. 
2897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 158 Occasionally they [chalk 
stones] push through the cutaneous covering and form 
indolent ulcers, .and discharge a purulent ichor. 

I-chord: see I-chard. 

t Idiore'SCent, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -escent.J 
Growing or becoming ichorous. So +Icliore*s- 
cence, the fact of becoming ichorous ; + IcIiore*s- 
cency. 

2684 tr. Bo net's Merc. Com pit. vn. 256 Fluxions and Icho- 
rescency of the Seed. Ibid. vm. 270 Things that incrassate 
. .the ichorescent Blond. Ibid, xviii. 617 Alexipharmacks. . 
hinder I cnorescence.. and too great rarefaction of the Blood. 

t Ichor 0*se,a. Obs. [f. Ichor + -ose.] =next. 

27.10 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 6 Of singular avail 
against . . Ichorose Ulcers. 2739 Huxham in Phil. Trans. 
XLI. 669 Whence issued a very stinking ichorose Matter. 

Ichorous (ai-koras), a. [f. Ichor + -ous. Cf. 
F. ichoreux (16th c. in Pare).] Of the nature or 
character of ichor ; containing or discharging ichor. 

2652 Biggs New Disp. r 243 The man should feel himself 
better, when the stream of ichorous matter flowes out, then 
when pus is made. 2755 Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 43 
Foul ichorous ulcers. 2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 127 
They discharge a fetid ichorous pus. 

II IcllOrrhEemia (aikotTmia). Path. Also 
-emia. [f. Gr. i\iip Ichor + -at fria, f. n (Ii n blood.] 
See qnots. Hence IdtorrhtE'inio (-emic) a., per- 
taining to ichorrhremia. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Mat. TermittoI. t Ichorxmia.. 
poisoning of the blood from the absorption of sanious matter. 
1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (ed. 2) 118 Ichorrhiemia 
. . or putrid infection. .1876 tr. I Vagners Gem Pathol. 587 
Many, make a distinction between septicaemia and ichor- 
rhmrnia. Ibid., Ichorrhsemic infection. 

I-chosen, ME. pa. pple. of Choose, I-oheose, v. 

Ichthyal (rkjrial), a. [f. Gr. IxOv-s fish + -al.] 

= ICHTHYIC. 

1874 W. C. Williamson in Osven's Coll. Ess. vii. 222 The 
Ichthyal division of that kingdom. 

Ichthyarchy (rkJ>i { ajki). vonce-svd. [f. Ich- 
thy(o- + Gr. -apxta rule, government.] The 
domain of fishes ; the fish-world in all its orders. 

*853 Badham Halieut. (1854) 2 75 T° back an Agnano.. 
or Thrasy men e *tenca* against tne whole of the Mediter- 
ranean Ichthyarchy. 

Icllthyic (rkjujik), a. [ad. Gr. Ix^diKos fishy, 
f- Ash. Cf. F. ichthyique . ] Of, pertaining 

to, or characteristic of fishes ; having the zoological 
characters of a fish ; piscine. 

1844-6 Owen Comp. Anat. Vert. 1. jv. 8 3 This remarkable 
type of icbthyic organisation [the Lepidosiren].. 2858 Geikie 
Hist. Boulder v». 128 Despite their seeming reptilian 
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character, they were undoubtedly ichthric. rSS. t> 

p. PipucPs World bcf. Deluge h- ftr TlTf S 

ichthytc period of the Old Red-Sandstone. 

Iclltliyo- (i'kjtqo), before a vowel ichthv 
combining form of Gr. 1 x 6 is, 1 x 6 ms fish, ente*' 
into many scientific terms, of which the follows 
are words of less frequent occurrence: 1 

I’clitbydin, X-cMhyin (-thin), I-cMljUj 
(-nlla) , Chem., names of albuminoid substances ret 
from the egg-yolk of various fishes. Ichttjo. 
batraclrtan (i-'kjiqdbatK'-kian), a., Zed, coa- 
bining the characters of Fishes and Batrachii, is 
the Lepidosiren and Protopterus (d)rf See. its. 
J 886). Xehthyocephalons (-sc'falas) a. Iehthei, 
[Gr. KapaXT) head], belonging to IhelchthyxifUi, 
a group of fishes in Cope’s classification (i8;o) 
including certain eels. Ichthyocoprolite (-kfpj. 
Lit) Pal von t. [Cophomtl], thefossilired eracvvi 
of a fish ; also ichihyocoprus. Ichthyocrkii • 
(bkjtqp-krinid) a. Palxont. [see Crinoid], belong- 
ing to the extinct family Iclithyocrinhlx of artictlilt 
crinoids of Devonian age; so Ichthyocrinoidc. 
and sb. Iehthyodont (i'kjiiioclfi'nt) Pahcinl. [Gr. 
uSovt- tooth], a fossil tooth of a fish. Ichthjo- 
fau'na, the fish fauna, or fish-life, ofa sea or region. 
Iclithyodatry [-latry], fish-worship, the worship 
of a fish-god, as Dagon ; hence Ichthyolatmi 
(-p'latros) a. Ichthyomancy (i’k)ii[iJir.it'i) 
[-MANcrJ, divination by means of the heads or 
entrails of fishes ; so Ichthyomamtic a., of or 
relating to ichthyomancy. Ichthyonomy (ikfiif- 
nomi) [Gr. -vopla arrangement], arrangement or 
classification of fishes. Ichthyopatolite (-prf 
lait) Pa/xont. [Gr. naro-7 path + -LITE], a fossil 
imprint supposed to be that of the pectoral fin-rays 
of a fish, used in progression on damp surfaces. 
Iclitfiyophilc (i'lcjrqofeil), Ichthyo'philist [Gr. 
ip/A-or loving], a lover of fish or fishes. IcMltj- 
oplrtliir.-ui (-nfJtai.Tan) Zed. [Gr. <j> 6 tip louse] a-, 
belonging to the crustacean order IchthyofMg, 
parasites upon fishes ; sb. a crustacean of this order, 
a fish-louse. Ichthyopodollte (-pp'cWlsit) Mr.rl- 
[Gr. rroB- foot + -LITE], a fossil imprint supposed to 
have been made by some fish (Buckland lfpt,- 
Xchthyopolism (ikjiiip'pdliz'm) [Gr. Ixderd", 
fishmonger, rrdtApr seller], the sale of fisa; so 
Ichthyo-polist, a seller of fish, a fisbrnoo’er, 
Ichthyosarcoltto (-saukoLit) Palteont, [Gr.raftr 
flesh + -Lite], a fossil bivalve shell of the fP® 
Caprinclla. Iclitliyotoiriist (ikfiiP'tomist) |y j 
-Topos cutting + -ist], a dissector or analomiit 
fishes; so Xolitliyo-tomy, dissection oft 1 ® 
Ix-htliyta'Ridnrmy, the taxidermy or stuttrug 
the skins of fishes as zoological specimens. 

1859 Todd Cycl. A tint. V. 141 Ichthine, Ichttudmri ‘ 
line. 1708 Phil. Trnus. XXVI. 78 Dnfcnitad he 5 ,-5 

or Capsular ^Iehthyodont. 1848 Stark 
I. 492 Fossil teeth or ichthyodontes occur in grta S 
in Malta and Sicily. 1883 Fisheries Exktb . . x 

genus Mttgil is richly represented tn our Jcti r 
1853 W. Bf Barker Lares 4 - Fatales 
afterwards associated m one common form oi » *[rhth- 
in Derceto or Atergates. _ 2656 Blount 
onomancy [sic], a divination by fishes^ *imcs» 

Rabelais m. xxv. 209 Ichthiomancy, |n / nC L. 
celebrated. 1847 Craig, Ichthyomancy. io * 2 * ' j- oiD 

Blainviile next abuses Volta’s *ichthyonomy. ^ 

Handbk. Spain 1. 218 l’be fore-claws are itm* . jSJ 
Andaluz *ichthyophile. 2852 Badham noli • ^ ,953 

We . . arrived . .at the gate of the old lchth^op) !^ 

Ibid. 474 If we look back into the histoo’ of > ot9 

Ibid., He once beat an Irish *ichthyopohst . . JI} gTt« 
weapons. 3844-6 Owen Comp. Anat. > cr * * ’ tysocf 

first spinal nerve., is called ‘^yROSl 0 .^ 1 /.././ 32 oitn^ 
’‘ichthyotomists. 1883 Fisheries Exhib.^t^ .^ 

fishes, prepared by Davidson’s method of t ) 

I! IclithyocoHa (ik]>i,ckp'la). [L-. 

aoKXa, {. l X 6vc fish- 4 k<5aAu glue.] 
isinglass. Also attrib. , . 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 438 A fish there ' . -foe that 

thyocolla, which hath a glewish an .^« ,h V o«»l^ 
is made thereof, is likewise oohed lot ) maderi t- { 
Phillips (ed. 4), Ichthyocotla, a kind of , 77 J Jaol« < 
skin of Fishes, commonly called Isongla^ . 
in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 3 Processes for making 

Lit, -dp-ri/rLit). Palxont. [f- Atymologi^ 1 
spear + Atflos stone (see -LITE), sae i - x 
spelling is -dorylitf. cf. 
fossil spine of a fish or fish-like vert , 

1837 Buckland Geol. I. =87. Dor “lA P H Mtur'^: 
have been named Ichthyodoruhtrs- >84 
Sattdst. viii. (ed. 2) ,r 6 7 A bulky ft* 

served ichthyodorulite. 2872^^ . S. _ SQrne ^ 
viii. I saw a small ichthyodorulite in 

Ichthyo-graplier. [f- as P r ** fl5 bcs. 50 
writing, writer --eb 1 .] A ' vrl J e I , „ . ichthT 0 " 
Ichthyo'gmphy, description offish^- 
gra-phic pertaining to P'd T 

16,7 PLOT oi/ordth. ,03 All l ' k " 

shells 1 could find in the Icthyographers- 
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(folio) Pref., Ichthyography , .. a Discourse, or Description 
of Fishes. 1847 Craig, Ichthyography , a treatise on fishes. 
Ichthyoid (i*kj>i|oid), a. and sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -OID, Cf. Gr. lyOvooh tjs — IxOvocifn 7?.] 

A. adj. Resembling or having the form or charac- 
teristics of a fish ; fish-like. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ichthyoides , resembling a fish, 
..ichthyoid. 186^ Page Handbk. Geol. s.v., The ichthyo- 
saurus. .is partly ichthyoid and partly sauroid. 1870 Ruskin 
Whs. (1872) III. 135 This ichthyoid, reptilian, or mono- 
chondyloid ideal of the self-made man. 

B. sb. A vertebrate of the fish type ; spec. = 
ICHTHTOPSID. 

1863 Huxley Comp. Attat. (1864) v. 74 The classes of the 
Vertebrata are capable of being grouped into three provinces 
(I.) the Ichthyoids .. (II.) the Sauroids . . and (III.) the 
Mammals. x865 — in Intel! Obscrv. No. 56. 100 The 
Ichthyoids, comprising fishes and amphibia. 1870 Rol- 
leston Anim. Life Introd. 67 Instances oflarval Ichthyoids 
maturing sexual products are furnished to us by the im- 
mature Lamprey. 

So Ichthyoi’dal a. = prec. A. 

Ich.th.yol (i*k]ii|pl). Med. [f. Ichthyo- + L. 
oleum oil. (But peril . suggested by ichtkyolilef] 
A brownish-yellow syrupy liquid of disagreeable 
odour, obtained by the dry distillation of bituminous 
rocks containing remains of fossil fishes; used as 
a remedy in skin diseases. Hence Iclithyo'Iic a., 
pertaining or related to ichthyol. 

1885 Lancet 26 Sept. 577 The ammonium salt of sulpho- 
ichthyolic acid. .. The ichthyol salt may be taken in- 
definitely. 1898 Voice (N. Y.) 10 Feb. 5/2 Ichthyol and 
other similar agents .. may be painted on the affected por- 
tions of the skin. 

Ichth.yoli.te (i’kjui^bit). Palxont. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. \tdos stone : see -Lite. Cf. F. icht{Ji)yolithe 
(1762 in Ilatz.-Darm.).] A fossil fish; any fossil 
of ichthyic origin. 

1828 Webster cites E. Hitchcock. 1843 H. Miller O. 
R. Sandsf. ix. (ed. 2) 193 The ichthyolites of the Old Red 
Sandstone. 1850 Lyell Princ . Geol. ix. (ed. 8) 134 Similar 
Ichthyolites have been met with in still older rocks. .1854 
Page Introd. Geol. 112 The most common ichthyolites in 
the English^ tertiaries are the shark-like teeth of gigantic 
placoids which seem to have thronged these waters. 

Hence Ichthyolrtic a., pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by containing, ichthyolites. 

1830 H. Miller Footpr. Creat. x. (1874) x 9 2 » 1 found it 
partially embedded.. in an ichthyolitic deposit. 1854 ~ 
Sch. 4- Schm. xx, The ichthyolitic formations of Moray. 

Ichthyologic (ikj>i,al(>-d.:;ik), a. [f- Ichthyo- 
log-y + -ic. Ct. F. icltt(Ji)yologiqtic (1770 in Hatz.« 
Darm.).] Of or belonging to ichthyology, ichthyic. 

1853 Badham H alien t. (1854) 257 The ichthyologic section 
of Acanthopterygii. 1861 H. F. Hore in Macm. Mag. 
V. 53 The number of fish left to breed is but a decimal 
fraction of that algebraic, ichthyologic x, the unknown 
quantity of salmon which ought to be spared. 

Iclltliyolo*gical, a. [f. as prec. +-al.] Of 
or pertaining to ichthyology ; relating to or dealing 
with the natural history and classification of fishes ; 
loosely , pertaining to fishes ; ichthyic, piscine. 

17x6^1. Davies Athen. Brit. III. Crit. Hist. 104 In 
blazening those Ichthyological Medals. 175* Sir J. Hill 
Hist, Anim. 297 All the Ichthyological writers have de- 
scribed it. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. III. xvr. vii. 
368 Cuvier himself.. attempted to improve the ichthyological 
arrangements. x858 Daily News 24 July, Some very curious 
ichthyological phenomena have been noticed in Southampton 
Water this season. 

Hence Iclithyolo gically adv., according to 
ichthyology ; (in quot.) with reference to fishes. 

1854 Badham Halieut. 180 ‘ Apolecti .. applied ichthyo- 
logically to the thunny, and probably to young specimens. 

Ichthyologist (ikjujp* lod.^ist). [f. Ichthyo- 
logy + -1 ST.] One versed in ichthyology ; a student 
of the natural history of fishes. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 
224 The coryphaena .. was well known to the Ichthyo- 
logists of all times. 177* Jackson in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
7 The anatomy and uses of the sound in fish seems not yet 
adjusted by icthyologists. 1889 Nature 5 Dec. 101 The well- 
known Indian ichthyologist, Francis Day. 

Ichthyology (ikyqg lodgi). [f.Gr. Ix^vs, lyOvo- 
fish +■ -logy.J The natural history of fishes as a 
branch of zoology, b. The ichthyological features 
or characteristics (of a district), the fishes (of a 
region) as subjects of scientific study. 

x&}6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxi\\ 169 Some there 
are in the Land which were never maintained to be in the 
Sea.. which carry no name in Icthyologie. 1772 Jackson in 
Phil. Trans. LXIII. 8 The latest, and perhaps the most 
accurate author on icthyology. iS 16 Genii. Mag. LX XXVI. 
11. 616 The Ichthyology of these parts of North America. 
1842 H. Miller O. R. Sands /. ii. (ed. 2) 59 The labours of 
these two great men in fossil ichthyology. 1880 Gunther 
Fishes 2 The commencement of the history of Ichthyology 
coincides with that of Zoology generally. 

Ichthyomorpliic (kkl'ijtfmpufik), a. [f. Ich- 
thyo* + Gr. pop^-i] shape -f -ic.] 

a. Having the form of a fish, as the fish- god 
Dagon. b. Possessing (all or some of) the 
zoological characters of fishes ; ichthyoid. 

1879 Contemp. Res>. 47S The ichthyomorphlc nature 
belonging to this aspect of his personality. 1887 H. H. 
Howorth Mammoth 4- Flood 432 The legend.. recalls the 
ichthyomorphlc God Ex 


t Ichtliyo'ph-agan. 06 s. rare. [f. L. ichthyo- 
fhag-us (see next) + -an.] A fish-eater. 

1607 Totsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 225 People of Arabia 
..which some call Ichthyophagans, and Troglodytans. 

[I Icb.th.yoph.agi (ik^i^-fadgai), sb. pi. [L., 
pi. of ichthyophag-us (usually in pi. as name of 
fish-eating races), a. Gr. ix&vo(f>ayos, f. Gr. ixOvo - 
fish- + -<pdyos eating, f. <payuv to eat.] Fish-eaters. 
(Rarely in sing, ichthyophagits - Ichthtophagist.) 

x 55 $ W. Watreman Fardlc Facions 1. vi. 103 Ichthio- 
phagi of Afrike. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. 231 
The Ichthyophagi made bread of their (whales’] flesn, 
and houses, &c. of their bones. X777 G. Forster Voy. 
round World I. 143 We were now indeed become perfect 
ichthyophagi. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. Introd. i. (7866) 2 
Here, within a half-submerged territory, a race of wretched 
ichthyophagi dwelt upon terpen , or mounds. 

Ichthyophagian (-i^'dg'an), a. [f. as prec. + 
-IAN.] Of or characteristic of Ichthyophagi ; charac- 
terized by the eating of fish. 

1852 Badham Halieut. (1854) 137 These ichthyophagian 
banquets. 

Ichthyophagist (ikjuip’fadgist). [f. as prec. 
+ -1ST.] A fish-eater ; one whose food is fish. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1819 W. Lawrence Physiol. 
(1848) 144 They are not, however, pure ichthyophagists. 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
242 The Lakists generally are. .strong swimmers and fisher- 
men, and vigorous ichthyophagists all. 

So Ichthyo *pliagite — prec. ; Ichthyo’phagdze 
v. ( nonce-iod .) inlr. to eat fish. 

1835 Kirby Hob. 4- Inst. Anim. I. ii. 117 One [tribe] were 
perfect Ichthyophagites, and would touch no other animal 
food. 1853 Badham Halieut. (1854) 346 This very important 
duty of icnthyophagizing dates some way back in ecclesias- 
tical history. 

Icllthyophagous (ikjriip-fagss), a. [f. L . ich- 
thyophag-us, ad. Gr. IxOvoQay or (see Ichthyo- 
phagi) + -OUS.] Fish-eating ; that feeds on fish. 

1828 in Webster. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. m. x, A few 
are Ichthyophagous, and use Salted Herrings. 1852 Th. Ross 
Humboldt's Trav. ll.xxiv. 455 The icthyophagous nations, 
that dwelt on the Persian Gulf and the shores of the Red 
Sea. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 1018 Transferred in raw, 
smoked or imperfectly cured and cooked fish to the intestine 
of man, dog, cat or other ichthyophagous animal. 

Hence Ichthyo-phagously adv., in reference to 
ichthyophagy. 

1854 Badham Halieut. Advt., The Author’s purport .. is, 
to treat of fish ichthyophagously, not ichthyological ly, and 
to give, not fish science, but fish tattle. 

Ichtliyopliagy (ikJjiip'Iadgi). [a. F. ichthyo- 
fhagie (i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. Gr. lyOvoipayia 
fish diet, f. IxOuoipayos : see prec.] The practice of 
eating fish. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ich thy op ha gie, fish-eating, a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xxii. 178 Poor Snakes, the very 
Extracts of Ichthyophagy. 1819 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 519, 

I ..am still almost at odds with ichthiophagy. 

Icbtbyopbtbalmit e (ik]>i ipfjjserimait). Min. 
[f. Gr. +wf> 0 dKfi- 6 s eye + -ite, in reference 

to its appearance. (In 1S01 called ickthyoph- 
thalmef\ A synonym of Apophyllite. 

(iBox Nicholson's Jrtil V. 195 With sulphate of lime 
(gypsum), the ichtyophtalme is infusible.] 1805 R. Jameson 
Syst. Min. II. 601 Ichthyophthalmite, or Fish-eye-stone. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 421/1. 

|] Ichthyopsida (ikj>i,p-psida), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., t. Ichthyo- + Gr. opt? appearance : see 
-II).] The lowest of the three primary groups of 
Vertebrata in Huxley’s classification, comprising 
the branchiate vertebrates, i. e. the amphibians or 
batrachians, the fishes, and fish-like vertebrates. 
Hence Ichthyo*psid, -o’psidan, -opsi’dian ad/s ., 
of or belonging to the Ichthyopsida ; sbs. a verte- 
brate of this group. 

1871 Huxley Attat. Vert. ii. 75 The spinal accessory 
exists in no Ichlhyopsid vertebrate. Ibid. iii. 112 The 
Vertebrata are divided into three primary groups or pro- 
vinces : the Ichthyopsida, the Sauropsida, and the Mam- 
malia. 1872 Mivart Elevt. Anat. ii. 43 All yertebrates 
above the Ichthyopsida. 1887 J. Cleland in Nature 
24 Feb. 391/1 There were two kinds of protovertebrates, 
namely, piscine and reptilian— or ichthyopsidan and saur- 
opsidan, as Prof. Parker would probably prefer to call 
them. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 432 Class 
Cyclostomi . . Elongated Eel-like Ichthyopsida, with the 
mouth not supported by jaws as in other Vertebrata. 
Ichthyopterygian (i-kjii^pterrdsian),^. and 
sb. Palxont . [f. Gr. iyQvo- (see Ichthyo-) + Trrtpv£, 
■nrcpvy- wing, irrcpvyi-ov wing, fin + -AN.] 

a. adj. Belonging to the Ichthyoptcrygia , an 
order of extinct marine reptiles in Owen’s classifica- 
tion (1S60, Palxont. 198-9), so named from the 
paddle- or fin-like character of the digits of the 
fore and hind limbs, the type of which is the ichthyo- 
saurus ; ichthyosaurian. b. sb. A reptile of this 
order ; an ichthyosaurian. 

II Ichthyornis (ikJuipMnis). Pair out. [mod.L. 
(Marsh 1872), f. Gr. fish + opm, opvtQ-o? 

bird.] An extinct genus of toothed birds ( Odontor - 
nithes) belonging to the order or sub-class Odonlo- 
tormx , having socketed teeth and biconcave 
vertebne, the remains of which occur in the creta- 
ceous rocks of North America. Hence Iclitliy- 


omlthic (-pJnr[>ik) a., belonging to this genns. 
Iclithyo-rnitliid, a bird of the family Ich thy- 
omithidee. 

1872 0 . C. Marsh in Amer. Jr til. Sc. 4- Arts 3rd Ser. IV. 
344 Notice of a new and remarkable bird... Ibis species 
may be called Ichthyontis dispar. 1873 Ibid. VI. 74 
Notice of a new Species of Ichthyornis. 1884 G. Allen 
in Lotigm. Mag. Jan. 290 The ichthyornis has a row of 
teeth in each jaw._ 1896 Newton Diet. Birds 054 The 
Teeth of Ichthyornis are .. restricted to the mandibles and 
maxillae ; but they stand each in a separate socket. 

Ich.tliyosaur (i’kjii^spj). [ad. mod.L. ich- 
thyosaur-us : see next.] — next, b. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 123 The huge iguanodon might 
reappear in the woods, and the ichthyosaur in the sea. 
1865 Page Handbk. Geol. 253 The ichthyosaurs . . were the 
* reptile whales * of jheir period— a period extending from 
the middle Trias, .till near the close of the Chalk formation. 
1876 tr. Bencdens Anim. Parasites Introd., The fishes and 
the crustaceans which were chased by the plesiosaurs and 
the ichthyosaurs. 


Ii Ichthyosaurus (idcjii^-ros). Pair out. 
Pi. -i. [mod.L., f. Gr. IgOi-s, fish + cavpos 

(-aavpa) lizard.] A genus of extinct marine ani- 
mals, combining the characters of saurian reptiles 
and of fishes with some features of whales, and 
having an enormous head, a tapering body, four 
paddles, and a long tail. (Their remains are found 
chiefly in the Lias.) b. An animal of this genus. 

1832 De la Beche Geol Man. (ed. 2) 385 Of the various 
reptiles of this period, the Ichthyosaurus.. seems to have 
been best suited to rule in the waters. 1833 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. III. 172 Vertebra of ichthyosauri. Ibid. Gloss. 71 
Ichthyosaurus, a gigantic fossil marine reptile, intermediate 
between a crocodile and a fish. 1851 Richardson Geol . 
(1855) 298 The Ichthyosaurus had the general contour of 
a dolphin, the head of a lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, the 
sternal arch of an ornithorhynchus, and the paddles of 
a whale. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 37 In the extinct 
Ichthyosaurus the neural arch was permanently distinct 
from the centrum. 

Hence Icbthyosaurian (ikJrifliSpTian) a of or 
pertaining to the ichthyosaurus ; belonging to the 
order Ichthyosauria ; sb. an animal of this order. 
Ichthyosau'rid, an animal of the Ichthyosaurus 
family, Ichthyosauridte. Ichthyosatrroid a., 
having the form or characters of an ichthyosaurus. 

1854 Hooker Himal, Jrnls. I. iii. 79 With his ichthyo- 
saurian snout raised high above the water. 

|| Ichthyosis (ik>i,oa*sis). Path. [mod. medical 
L. ("Wilkin iboi), f. Gr. lx$v-s fish + -osis. More 
etymologically called by Good (Study Med. 1822 
IV. 597) ichthyi'asis (cf. elephantiasis ), names in 
-osis being properly verbal sbs., from Gr. verbs in 
-o€»\] A congenital disease of the skin in which 
the epidermis becomes thickened and assumes g. 
dry and horny appearance. (Also called fish-skin 
disease and porcupine disease.) 

1815 R. Bateman Delia. Cutaneous Dis. Pref. 5 Exhibiting 
the disease Ichthyosis. 1864 W.T. FoxSkin D/V.43 Ichthyo- . 
sis is of two kinds, epithelial and sebaceous. 1876 Duhring 
Dis. Skin 353 Ichthyosis is a congenital, chronic, hyper- 
trophic disease, .characterized by dryness and harshness of 
the skin, the formation of scales, and a variable amount of 
papillary growth. 1878 Habershon Dis. Abdomen 17 The 
morbid growth of epithelium.. gives rise to an appearance 
which has been called ‘ichthyosis of the tongue'. 

Hence IchtByotic (ikjri^tik) a ., subject to or 
affected with ichthyosis. 

X876 Duhring Dis. Skin 356 Ichthyotic persons are noted 
to perspire but very slightly. 1878 T. Bryant Pract . Surg. 

I. 522 An ichthyotic tongue. 

-ician (if an), a compound suffix, in F. - icien , con- 
sisting of -ian (ME. and F. -ien), added to names of 
arts or sciences in L. -ica, F. -ique, Eng. -ic, -ics, to 
denote a person skilled in the art or science ; e. g. 
arithmetician, logician, magician , musician, 
physician , rhetorician ; mathematician, mecha- 
nician, optician , politician , statistician , tac- 
tician ; sometimes formed by analogy on names 
not ending in Ic (though there may be an adj. in 
Ic) , as academician , algebrlciatt, geometrician , 
Hebrician : cf. also patrician, f. L. patrici-us. 

The termination goes back to xathc. in OF. (where it was 
merely a case of the usual suffix -ien as in astrolog-icn , 
astronom-ien ): thus 12th C. fhysicien, ijlh y. togicien, 
14th c. mathematicien, musicien. In Eng .fisicicn is known 
c 1225, magicycn C1380, musicien , rethoricien ^1425, to- 
gyeien C1475. Extended formations, with suffix -er, are 
vtusician-er (now obs. or vulgar), and pract it ion-cr for 
praciiciatter ( F. practicing) . 

II Icica (i*sika). Pot. [The native name in 
Guiana.] The name of a genus of S. American 
trees (N. 0 . Burseraccx ), of which /. altisrtma is 
the Cedar- wood and /. Jieptaphylla the Incense- 
wood of Guiana. Icica resin, a fragran res ‘ n 
obtained from the In cense- wo od ; hence I c c » 
also I-cacin, a crystalline resin, °b t n ined ' 
i85 S -7 * Watts Did. Chan. III. Another tjsgj 
resin, i clean, which has the fj 74 6 Icarin is 

1890 Meat & Mosley Watts' Did. CJf ™'} >*• 7^ 1GXC,niS 
the crystalline resin of comma or Ince rfcel) ± 

Trirle tei'sik’l). Forms: a- (1 oicei;, 4 
ysse-ikkle, ysekele, iseckclc, isykle, 5 “®* 
jekille, izokelle, hyze-hykrllc, 6 yzc-yckel. 



icicle; 
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ICONIZE. 


ice-ickel, 6-7 ysicle, isikle, isicle, 7 yciele, 
icikle, isiekle, iceycle, -icle, 7-8 isecle, 8- 
icicle. 6-7 ice-sickle, 7 -side, -sickel, 

-seekel. 7. 4 ise-yokel ; Sc. and dial. 6 isch(e-, 
yse-, ice-s ckokkill (//. -schoklis), 7 ice-shokle, 
8 -stogie, 9 -shockle, -shoggle, -shoglin,-shog, 
-shackle. [OE. type *is-gtcel (for which is actually 
found ises gicel ) , f. is Ice + gicel Ickle ; corresp. to 
MLG. is-jokel (LG. is-jitkd, -j'dkel, - ockel \ EFris. 
isjokel), Da. isjokkel , dial, iisegle (but the usual 
Da. word is istap), Nonv. isjitkel. In: English the 
second element has retained an independent stress 
only in some corrupt dialect forms ; but the word 
wasapp.sometimespronouncedas acompound in the 
17th c. Of the dialect 7-forms, the ME. ise-yokel 
corresponds to several continental forms with jokel 
instead of ickle \ perhaps the ice-schokle , isch-schohle 
forms are to be referred to an earlier ischyokel type. 
Thence arose further corruptions, ice- shackle , 
-shoggle, etc., and the second element came to be 
a separate word in Sc. ; see Shockle, Shoggle.] 

1 . A pendent ice-formation resembling a rod taper- 
ing downward to a point, produced by the freezing 
of successive drops of water falling or trickling 
from the point of attachment, as from the eaves of 
a house or other overhanging point. 

o. c xooo/Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 1 17/14 Stiria, stil - 
licidia, isessicel. 13. . Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 732 Claterande fro 
the crest J> e colde borne rennez & henged he}e ouer his 
hede in hard ysse-ikkles. xyjg Langl. P. PL B. xvn. 227 
Ysekeles [v.r. iseyokels, C. isykles, isecheles] in eueses 
horw hete of he sonne Melteth in a mynut while to myst & 
to w it re. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 198/2 An Izekelle (A. Ise^ekille), 
stiriuin, stiricus. 1579 Spenser Sheph . Cal. Jan. 36 Whose 
drops in drery ysicles remaine. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
ui. ii. 49 The boughs of a great tree loaded with Isickles. 
xyiz W. Rogers kqy. 348 Pieces of Stone, resembling Salt, 
which congeal like Icecles, as the Water drops from the 
Rock, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 21 Eaves of snow, from 
which long icicles depended. 1887 R. Buchanan Heir of 
Litrne vii, The girl was cold as an icicle. 

p. 15x4 Barclay Cyt. <5- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 3 The 
longe yse sycles at the hexvsys honge. 1598 Florio, Ghiac - 
ciucli, ise-sickles, dropping ises. 1605 Timme Quersit. in. 155 
Congealed.. into ise-sickels. 1632 Sherwood, Ice-seekles, 
gouttes gelees. 1680 Anno. Stillingft cot's Serin . 28 We see 
what Icesicles are hanging on the 'Eves of the Parliament 
House at this Motion. 


V- , x 377 fsee a], <7x480 Henryson Test. Cres. (1593) x6o 
The ice-schoklis that fra Ills hair doun hang Was wonder 
greit, and as ane speir als lang. 1513 Douglas sEneis vii. 
Prol. 62 Gret isch schoklis lang as ony spere. 1630 Drumm. 
op Hawth. Poems , Shadow of Judgcm., A mountain, 
hfteth up his crested head : His locks are ice-shockles, his 
brows are snow. 1721 Ramsay Pll never leave thee v, Bid 
iceshogles hammer red Gauds on the studdy. 1805 J. Nicol 
Poems II. 158 (Jam.) But wp poortith, hearts het as a 
cinder Will cald as an ice-shogle turn. 1825 Brockett, 

/ ce-shoggle, ar, icicle. 1828 Craven Dial., Ice-shackles. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Ice Shoglins or I chics, 
fig. x8x2 Let, 2 J une in Daily News 22 Jan.6/1, Ihope 
you don’t make yourself unhappy about her. She is really 
an icicle. 1822 Byron Werner 11. ii. 240 Must I turn an icicle? 

2 . trcinsf. A formation resembling an icicle ; esp. 

a. a stalactite. 

1644 Digby Nat, Bodies xxv. (1645) 285 AHom falleth 
down in lumps. Saltpeter in long icicles. 1605 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 177 The Sparry Stirize, or Iceycles 
called Stalactite : the Native Saline Iceycles, or Sal Stalac- 
ticuuu 1792 Massachusetts Mag. Nov., Some of these 
stony lsicles have ht length reached the bottom of the cave. 

b. A needle-shaped or acicular crystal. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn ., Snow.. is an infinite Mass of 
Icicles regularly figured. Ibid., The several Points of each 
Starry Icicle of Snow. Ibid., The Icicles of Urine. 17x5 
Panci roll its Re rum Mem. II. vi. 300 Iuices are mostly 
concreted into Globules or Icicles. X737 Bracken Farriery 
Jm/>r.{ i75 7 )II. 242 The Icicles of Nitre, if I may so call them 

c. In Heraldry : see quot. 

1830 Robson Brit. Herald Gloss., Icicles , depicted in shape 
as guttees, but reversed ; some authors call them clubs. 

3 . Comb., as icicle-like adj. 

_ x 849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1189/z Descending .. in 
icicle-like projections. 

Icicled (ai'sik’ld), a. [f. prec. + -ed 2 ] Over- 
hung with icicles; also, f frozen, congealed.- 
a 1640 Day Pari. Bees ix, My bloud’s not boyl’d with 
fevers, nor.. Is t isicled with cramps, or dropsie cold. 1652 
Benlowes Theoph: \\n. liii, When quivering winters dress 
Is icicled with hoary tresse. 1806 E. Rushton Poems 20 
The thrush from the icicl’d bough, Gives his song to the 
winterly gale. x83i Palgravk Vis. Eng., Sir II. Willoughby 
vii, Giant beards of icicled cascade. 

Icily (oi-siU), adv. [f. Icy a. + -ly 2.] j n an ; cy ' 
manner ; coldly, freezingly. Also Jig. 

1848 E. Bronte IVttthering Heights {18581-4, I.. shrunk 
icily into myself, like a snail. . xB66 Mrs. Gaskf.ll l Fives 
i$* Dau. I. 292 A tone which he meant to be icily indifferent. 
1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 220 The wind blew icily cold.* 
Iciness (arsines), [f. Icy + -.ness ] The quality 
of being icy ; extreme coldness. Chief! yy%r. 

*579 Twvne P/itsicke agst. Fort. 1. xxvii. 36 a, A colde 
ycinesse of sorowe and repentaunce. a 16^2 J. Smith Set. 
Disc. vii. 372 Love.. enough to thaw all theicyneiy; of men’s 
hearts which self-love had quite frozen up. 1814 Byron 
Lara t. xxviii, O’er his brow the dampening heart-drops 
threw The sickening iciness of that cold dew. iB8$Ccu/emp. 
Rev. Aug. 238 A most distressing and depressing iciness of 
tone and manner. 


Icing 1 (ai'siq), vbl. sb. [f. ICE v. + -ING 1 .] 

1 . The process of encrusting or adorning with 
cry sta l^ zat i° ns of sugar; concr. an incrustation of 
white or coloured sugar applied in various ways 
to the surface of cakes, pastry, etc. 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. II ousektr. ( 1778) 144 Tarts that 
are iced require a slow oven, or the icing will be brown. 
1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry lxi. (1840) III. 396 The 
splendid iceingofan immense historic plum-cake. 1845 Eliza 
Acton Mod. Cookery xvi. (ed. 2) 335 When a whiter icing 
is preferred, the pastry must be drawn from the oVen..and 
brushed with white of egg . . then well covered with sifted 
sugar. 

2 . The process of cooling by means of ice. 

1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 378 Some. kinds of bad 
port wine are improved by icing. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 
20 July, Champagne — which, for all its deceptive iceing, is 
a very heating wine. 

3 . Icing down : the process of becoming covered 

with ice. Naut. , 

x88x tr. NordetiskiSld's Voy.. of 1 Vega ' I. ix. 451^ It is 
such a mist that causes the icing down of the rigging of 
vessels .. the tackling of the Vega was covered with pieces 
of ice so large, and layers so thick, that accidents might 
have happened by the falling of the ioe on the deck. 

Icing©: see Yissing. 

• Icing-glass, obs. form of Isinglass. 

-icity (i'siti), a compound suffix, a. F. -icitd, 
ad. L. -icilat-cm (nom. -kilos'), formed by the 
addition of the suffix -tat- (see-TY) to adj. stems in 
-ic(i), as rus licit as, lubricilus, f. rustic-us, Itibric-us. 
On the analogy of these (perh. also influenced by 
sbs. like simplicitds, f elicit as from simplex, felix), 
abstract sbs. in -icitd in Fr. and -icily in Eng. are 
formed freely upon adjs. of any origin in -ic : e. g. 
apostolicity, atomicity , authenticity , catholicity, 
domesticity , eccentricity, elasticity, electricity , pub- 
licity. 

Icker (i’kar). Sc. Forms : 6 echer, -ir, S- 
icker. [The Sc. form of Ear sb.- ; repr. the 
ONorthumb. form eher, vehherl\ An ear of corn. 

15x3 Douglas AEneis vu.xiii. 35 Or how feill echirris [ed. 
*553 echeris] of corn thik growing . . dois hing On Hermy 
feildis. 1785 Burns To a Mouse iii, A daimen icker in a 
thrave ’S a sma’ request. 

Ickle (i'k’l). Obs.exc.dial. Forms: a. isecil*e,-e, 
Sicel, 4 ychele, 5 ikyl, iekyll, 7 icle, 8 iccle, 6- 
ickle. P. 5 yokle. See also Icicle. [OE. *gieccl 
(gicel, gycel ), gecilx , cognate with ON. jpkttll 
icicle, ice, glacier (mod.lcel. jokull glacier, Nonv. 
dial, jukel, jttkul, if kit l icicle) OTeut. types 
*jefailo-z, *jikilo-z, f. OTeut. *jekoit -, in ON. jaki 
piece of ice : cf. Olr. aig ice.] 

— Icicle. Also transf 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 954 Stiria, jecilae [ Erfurt secile]. 
a xooo (tr. Bxda ) Be Domes Doege 191 Se J>rece sicela 
[Wulfstan Horn. xxix. (Napier 138) xycela] swiSe hat and 
ceald. c xooo [see Icicle 1). c 1325 Gloss. IV. de Biblcsw. 
in Wright Voc. i6x Un esclarcyl , an ychele. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 259/1 Ikyl (W. iekyll), stiria. 1500 Ortas Voc., 
Stiria. .a ^okyll. 1570 Levins Manip. 125/6 Xckles, stir lx. 
1676 Hodgson in Phil. Trans. XI. 766 From the roof of 
which hang large lumps of petrified water, like Icles,. .these 
icles are good Limestone, a 1687 Cotton Joys of Marriage 
14 Be she constant, be she fickle, - Be she fire, or be she 
ickle. . 1828 Craven Dial., Ickles , isicles ; water icktes, sta- 
lactites. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Ickles, icicles. 

Ickle, ickwell : see Htckwall. 

I-clad, var. of Ycla n ppl. a., clad. I-clensid, 
-clansid, ME. pa. pple. of Cleanse. I-cleped, 
i-cliped, etc., ME. pa. pple. of Clepe v. : see 
Yclept. I-closed, of Close v. J-clothed, 
of Clothe. y. I-clumben, of Climb v. I- 
clunge(n, of Cling v. I-clypt, -clupt, of 
Clip z/. 1 I-cnawen, i-cnowen, of Know v. ; 
see also Yknow. I-cnoulech© : see Know- 
ledge v. I-cnut, ME. pa. pple. of Knit v. 
I-cnutte : see I- knit v. * 

t Icod (»kp*d), int. Obs. [A variant of Ecod, in 
origin the same as Egad, Agad.] An asseveration. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse i\\ i, I’cod, I don’t care how 
often I’m married. X749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. viii, 
Hcod ! I shall lose two or three thousand pounds. X790 By- 
stander 343 Icod, Sir, the back stairs lias conveyed him to 
the cellar. 

I-come(n, ME. pa. pple. of Come v . 

Icon (si'kpn, oi*kan). Also ikon, eikon. [a. 
late L. Icon (Pliny), ad. Gr. c Ikujv , ukov- like- 
ness,^ image, portrait, semblance, similitude, simile, 
f. *ettc-civ to be like.] 

+ 1 . An image, figure, or representation ;.a por- 
trait ; a picture, * cut’, or illustration in a book; 
esp. applied to the ‘ figures’ of animals, plants, 
etc. in books of Natural History. Obs. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie XU. 23 b, The Icon, or forme of 
Die same birde, I haue caused thus to bee figured. 161 x 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . v. vii. § 2. 38 The two first ensuing 
leones orPonraitures. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. 
xyu. 258 lie is set forth in the Icons or Cuts of Martyrs by 
Cevallenus. x 7x0 Salmon (title) Botanologia .. beautifully 
adorned with exquisite Icons or Figures of the most con- 
siderable Species. 1727 Switzer Pract. Gardiner m. 
xxvii. 143 ihe same that the Herbals have left both the 
icons and description of. 


b. An image 
figure ; a statue. 


in the solid; 


a nxractnenial 


1577-87 Hounshed Chron. <igo 7 -S) II. pop, Et ., 
by causing such ikons to be erected, to prefer Thomi„, 
perpetual saint to all posterities. 1638 Si* T 
Trav. (ed. 2) 025 Returne him in pure gold the Icon rfj 
Elephant, Cammell, or Dromedary. 1885 
4 Apr. 445 Otto of Brunswick in Hildesheim Church 
whose monumental icon is figured here. Ibid., The ex-* 
mental statues of Queen Eleanor of Castile wear thewirV 
exactly as this icon of Ingeborg wears it ' * * 

2 . Eastern Church. A representation of socj 
sacred personage, 'in painting, bas-relief, or mosaic! 
itself regarded as sacred, and honoured with 1 
relative worship or adoration. 

1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 227 Behind them were caniti 
. .six censers, and six sacred ikons. 1864 W. T, G*ejyi 
Servia in Vac. Tour. 428 It is beneath the icon <f the 
Blessed Virgin that women kneel during the office rf 
Churching. 1877 D. M. Wallacf. Russia iv. 93 Icons w 
pictorial half-length representations of the Saviour, cf tie 
Madonna, or of a saint, executed in archaic Byzantine st>k, 
on a yellow or gold ground. . . Very often the whole pictcit 
with the exception of the face and hands of the figure is 
covered with a metal plaque embossed so as to represent 
the form of the figure and the draper}'. 1879 H.S. Edihks 
Russians at Home I. 90 The believer is expressly cautioced 
against such an abuse of the holy eikons. 

T 3 . Rhct. A simile. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie m. xix. (Arb.) 250 Iran cr 
Resemblance by imagerie. 1620 Granghr Biv. Lerikt 
Metaphores are contracted similitudes. To which if we 
note be added, it is called Icon. 1676 Hobbes //;W To 
Rdr., The perfection and curiosity of descriptions, uhrl 
the ancient writers of eloquence call icones, that is images. 

4 . A realistic representation or description h 
writing. Now rare or Obs. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Feb. 102 This 
tale of the Oake and the Brere . . is very excellente fer 
pleasaunt descriptionSj being altogether a certame Iran « 
Hypotyposis of disdamfult younkers. *85 r Tails 
XIX. 592 A good book is a perfect icon, a faithful picture 
and representation of nature and human life. 

5 . Comb, icon-stand = Iconostasis, q.v. 

t Iiconantidy'ptic, a. Obs. ff. Ur. (!»t 
Icon + dvri opposite to + SrJnr-firr to dive, uiicH 
-IC.] Applied to a kind of telescope (see qnot.) : 
cf. Diplantidian. 

1778 Phil. Pratts. LXIX. i 3 o This Telescope iscaMtta 
Iconanlidiptic Heliometer, because it produces tiro inus« 
of the objects, the one in a direct position, and the ctner 
reversed. 

I-confermed, ME. pa. pple. of CoNFiim. 
Iconic (sikp-nik), a. Also eiconic. 

L. Tconic-us, ad. Gr. tinovut‘6s, f. tiKwv Icon.] 
dr pertaining to an icon, image, figure, or repre- 
sentation ; of the nature of a portrait ; J/tf* in 
Art, applied to the ancient portrait statues 0 
victorious athletes commonly dedicated to divini- 
ties, and hence to memorial statues and urn 
executed according to a fixed or conventional I typ • 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Iconic , belonging to an imo? • 
also lively pictured. x8ox Fuseli in kect. I amt. \ * 4 
415 Iconic figures in- metal began, says Phny, to 
ornaments of every municipal forum. 

C. O. Milllers A tic. Art (ed. 2) § 123 is 

of Lysander in marble at Delphi. *88* E. • _ . 

Fortn. Rev. June 703^ In iconic sculpture^ . ^ 
Academy presents nothing so considerable as tir. • . 

. . bust of Mr. Gladstone. 1882 Athenxuin 29 P ' 
Several heads appeared to be eiconic. , l ! 0 

b. Of or pertaining to an image used in r 
1890 Sat. Rcz>. 20 Sept. 348/1 Apparatus 0 
character required by Roman Catholic devotion. 

-Iconical (oikp-nikal), «. rare. aS JP**L 
-al.] Pertaining to an icon, iconic. T 
1652, of the nature of a simile (see IW 
quot. 1776, consisting, or of the nature 0 , p 
or pictorial illustrations (sec Icon 0 . v 

. 1652 Urqu hart Jewel Wks. (1834) 292 
sions . . whether paradigmatical, icomwl, S V . - en tirctjf 
Da Costa Elern. Conchol. 36 (Jod.) The work « , s 
iconical, or consists or\Iy of figures without a j 
catchword, alphabet, or number to the png”. . 

tl-conism. Obs. [ad. late b.ggwnt 

Gr. iUoviapbs delineation, f. t atiofl 

(cf. Gr. clKoviapn copy, image).] A re P . ^ 
by some image or figure imagery ; 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Icottisiu, a *”}e 

- "^•e'jlinci 

, 55 These . - »« A 


script ion. 1662 Evelyn 
321 The annexed Icontsme is 
worth lutell. Syst. 1 . Hi. § 8. *55 'stations of tb« 
judgment, would be fit icomsins or rcpr .7 Ah** 

Plastick Nature. x68o H. More ApocaL ^ Hicr> 

. .which consists of Repi-cscnution. . 

glypbical, of Iconismes or Images of tnii S r lff *jpti'C* 
So Iconi’stical «., metaplioncd, W* 
Hence + Iconl'stically adv., by a up • 

1684 H. Moke Anrtver 85 Blasphemy "fink ; 
of Idolatry, that sense is more probable I , - 
lical the Genius of the ApocaiyptlCK * c ** * 
signifie Iconislically ratlier than plain!)* .brortV 1 '' 

•t I'conize, . v. Obs. r- 

f. (hwv, ihcov- Icon.] traits. To 
image ; to figure, to represent. ... Ti,i.»cr!J‘* 
1678 CumvoRTir InttU. Syst. 1. IV ‘ /"*• ’a 

an image alivavs iconized, or perpein .tin! I r r i ~ - ; . ' 

1 a glass is) of that First, second and tium 


which are always standing. , e rny r.‘ 

I-conned, -con’d, obs. pa. pr'r- 01 u 
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Icono-, Gr. utcovo combining form of dnwv 
Icon, as in Iconodtrly [see Dclia], the worship 
or veneration of images ; so Iconodulic {-doitlic) 
(ahkontfdtt'lik), a , ; Iconodu'list, a worshipper 
or server of images. Iconomania (ohkonom^'nia) 
[Mania], a. an infatuated devotion to images; 
b. a mania for collecting icons or portraits. 
IconopMle (orkonpfail), Iconophilist (-p*filist) 
[Gr. loving], a connoisseur of pictures, en- 

gravings, book illustrations, and the like; hence 
Icono -philism, -phily, the taste for these objects. 
Iconoplast (nikp'niXplpest) [Gr. -v\cl<jt 7 )s moulder : 
after iconoclast], a fashioner or maker of images. 

1893 W. M. Ramsay Ch. in Rom. Em/, xvii. 441 The 
.ticonbdoulic tendency was already, beginning in the 
Orthodox Church. 1716 M. Davies A them Brit. II. 232 
*Iconodoulists or Iconolaters, join'd also with the Monks 
and Fryars. 1882-3 Schaff Eitcycl . Relig. Kntnvl. II. 
1063 Leo's successor, Michael II .. agam yielded to the 
iconodulists, and allowed image-worship in private. 1640 

K. Baillie Canterb. Self Convict. ss All their practice heere 
is but *iconodu!y, not idolatrie. 1722 J. Covel Acc . Grk. 
Ch. 395, I must call it *Iconomania, perfect Madness for 
Image Worship. 1770 W. Cole in y. Granger's Lett . 
(1805) 332 The Icomania you talk of is very ripe at Cam- 
bridge, where we have many collectors. 1882 Athenaeum 

'30 July 145/2 ' Le graveur de 1488 as *iconophiles designate 
[Duplessls], possesses at least the merit, .of being one of the 
first artists who in France made use of metal as a means of 
reproduction. 1888 N.^ Y. Tribune 12 Feb. (Cent.), He 
instructs his customers in biblomania,. .in *iconophilisrrt, in 
the knowledge of art. 1884 .Sal. Rev. 29 Mar. 420/1 It would 
■have been au. advantage to the*LcanophiUst. 1894 A then sewn 
16 June 780/1 We explain this extraordinary development 
of *iconophily by the peculiarities of Egyptian religious 
beliefs. 1898 L. A. Tollemache in Literature 8 Jan. 24/2 
He [Pattison] could not.. be a thorough iconoclast, and yet 
delude himself into thinking that he was (if I may coin such 
a word) an ''iconoplast all the time. 

Iconoclasm^ikp’n^klsez’m). [f. Gr. eiVwFlcoN 
+ K\acTfia breaking, f. K\av to break : after next.] 
The breaking or destroying of images ; esp. the 
destruction of images and pictures set up as objects 
of veneration (see Iconoclast i); transf and Jig. 
the attacking or overthrow of venerated institutions 
and cherished beliefs, regarded as fallacious or 
superstitious. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 512 That vulgar 
iconoclasm which has estranged until this day the fine arts 
from every Protestant community. 1858 Froudk Hist. Eng. 
xii. III. 73 The stormy eloquence of Pole, the iconoclasm 
of Latimer, the superstitions of the complaining clergy. 
1874 Green Short Hist. viii.J) 4. 497 In Edward's time 
iconoclasm had dashed the stained glass from its windows. 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 163 The iconoclasm of the Jew 
made such places detestable to him. 

Iconoclast (aikp'mfldjest), sb. (a.), [ad. late 

L. iconoclastes , a. late Gr. dKovoKXaarijs, f. cikwv 
Icon + -kXciottjs breaker. Cf. F. iconoclaste (17th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . A breaker or destroyer of images ; spec. 
{Eccl. Hist.) one who took part in or supported 
the movement in the 8th and gth centuries, to put 
down the use of images or pictures in religious 
worship in the Christian churches of the East ; 
hence, applied analogously to those Protestants of 
the 16th and 17th centuries who practised or 
countenanced a similar destruction of images in 
the churches. 

[1596 Palrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. v. 269 A counsel 
of thrie hunder and fiftie Bischopis haldne atjNice against 
the secte of Jmagebrekeris, lhair name Jconoclast2e.J 1641 
Hinde y. Bruen xxvi, 80 So did Pope Gregory the third 
excommunicate the Emperour Leo, and stamped the name 
of Iconoclast in his forehead, for breaking downe of Images 
in the Churches. 1654 Jkr. Taylor Real Pres. xii. § 28. 315, 
I remember only one thing objected to this testimony of so 
many bishops, that they were Iconoclasts, or breakers of 
images, and therefore not to be trusted in any other article. 
1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 385 This new heresy 
was called that of the Iconoclasts. 1814 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XII. 74 When idolaters turn iconoclasts, they act as if the 
outrageousness of the one excess were to efface or atone for 
the folly of the other. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (185B) 338 
The Puritans . . seem mere savage Iconoclasts, fierce de- 
stroyers of Forms ; but it were more just to call them haters 
of untrue Forms. 1882 E. C. Baber in R. Geog. Soc. Sup/ 1, 
Pa/ers I. 1. 35 The second .. is the famous iconoclast who 
melted down all the bronze idols he could lay hold of. 

2 . transf. and Jig. One who assails or attacks 
cherished beliefs or venerated institutions on the 
ground that they are erroneous or pernicious. 

1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 177 An 
iconoclast of their idol rhyme. 1866 J. Martinkau Ess. I. 
77 Kant was the great iconoclast. ^ 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
yohn Ba/t. viii. 514 Respectable vices, which take shelter 
under the eaves of the Church, need nothing so much as 
the stern iconoclast. 

3 . attrib. or adj. Of or relating to iconoclasts ; 
iconoclastic. 

1685 H. Moke Illustration 29S His excommunicating the 
Iconoclast Emperours. 1781 Gibbon Decl. < 5 * E. (18091 VII. 
13 note , St. John Damascenus was already a monk before 
the Iconoclast dispute. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s < Hist. 
Ref. II. 25 An iconoclast riot now commenced... The images 
were lorn from the altars, chopped in pieces and burnt. 1847 
I.d. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 10S The iconoclast reform took 
place, statues and bas-reliefs were banished from the 
churches of Greece. 


Iconoclastic (aikpnokliE'stik), a. [f. prec. + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to iconoclasts or iconoclasm. 

1640 R. Baillif, Canterb. Self-Convict. 53 Iconoclasticke 
and- iconomachian herelieks. 1703 Maundrell yourn . 
ferns . (1721) 15 In testimony oftheir Iconoclastic!: principle. 
1855 M1LMAN Lai. Chr. xiv. ix. (1864) IX. 309 The Icono- 
clastic Emperors found statues, .to war upon. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. iii. u88o) 50 In their iconoclastic rage 
they hewed and broke the images.. of the cathedrals. 
Hence Iconocla-stically adv., after the fashion 
of iconoclasts. Iconocla’sticism, the principles 
or practice of iconoclasts ; iconoclasm. 

iB6$ Morn. Star 29 Apr., Iconoclastically to demolish all 
it had previously revered. 1885 L. Olifhant Haifa (18S7) 
301 Modern iconoclasticism and love of truth have, .proved 
too strong for. .unfounded tradition. 


J* Iconograph . 1 (sikf ndgraf). Obs. rare. [ad. 
Gr. uKovoypacpos portrait-painter, f. c bewv Icon + 
-ypa(pos writer, painter.] = Iconographer. 

1804 Monthly Mag, XVJII. 291 The Iconographs are 
those who have published the figures of monuments, but 
without a detailed explanation. 

Ico'nograph. [f- as prec. + -7 panpos written, 
ypcupTj writing.] A drawing, engraving, or illus- 
tration for a book i =Icon i. 

1 884 Science 4 July 28/2 The illustrations have never been 
surpassed by the most expensive and careful iconographs. 

Iconographer (sikonp’grafoi). [f. as next 4* 
-er I : cl. Gr. clKovoypacp-os (see Iconograph),] 
One who makes figures or drawings of objects. 

2888 Athenaeum 7 Jan. 19/1 The lepidopteral mono- 
grapher. 1892 Ibid. 27 Aug. 291/2 Those gorgeous species 
beloved by the iconographer and chromo-lithographist. 

Iconographic (aikpnegrre-fik, shkono-), a. 
Also ikon-, [f. Iconography, or its source + -ic: 
cf. F. iconographiqnc.] Of or pertaining to icono- 
graphy ; representing ■ or describing by pictures, 
drawings, or engravings ; also, pertaining to sym- 
bolic representation (cf. Iconology 2). 

1855 Mayne Ex/os. Lex., Iconogra/hic. i86x Eeresf. 
Hope Eng. Catliedr. 19 th C.y. 181 Covering the walls and 
the cupolas of this vast building with a complete icono- 
graphic epopee from the pencil of Schraudolph. 1877 W. 
Jones Finger-ring 266 Six rings, gold and silver, of the 
iconographic type. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. 1. 309 
You must study the object and meaning of everything 
whether ritual, iconographic, artistic, or simply utilitarian. 

So Iconojfra'pliical a. 

1865 Wright Hist. Caricat. iii. 48 This kind of icono- 
graphical ornamentation had been encroaching . . on the 
old architectural purity- 1880 Nature 12 Feb. 357/2 A 
magnificently illustrated • Iconographical History of the 
Orchid 


Icono'grapliist. rare. [f. next + -1ST.] One 
skilled in iconography. 

1850 Ecclesiologist X. 100 Gerente..was an artist, and he 
was also an iconojraphist. 

Iconography (sikonp'grafi). [ad. med.L. 
tconographia, ad. Gr. cbcovoypa<pia sketch, descrip- 
tion (Strabo), f. hIkwv Icon + -ypa<pia writing, 
-graphy. Cf. F. iconographie (1701 in Fureti&rc).] 

+ 1- concr. A pictorial lepresentation, delinea- 
tion ; a drawing or plan. Obs. 

1628 Burton Anal. Mel. 11. ii. iv. (ed. 3) 269 Those curious 
Iconographies of Temples and pallaces. 1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4), Iconogra/hy . .is the platform or model of a House. 

2 . The description or illustration of any subject 
by means of drawings or figures; any book or 
work in which this is done; also, the branch of 
knowledge which deals with the representation of 
persons or objects by any application of the arts 
of design. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4', Iconogra/hy , a Description by 
Cuts, etc. 1809 Kendall Trav. III. lxxviii. 2:3 An 
elaborate monument of some transaction _of which no other 
trace remains to elucidate this imperfect iconography. 1851 
E. J. Millington tr. Didron [title) Christian Iconography ; 
or, the History of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. 2874 
Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 131I he iconography 
of the altar-canopy. 1883 Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 4/2 Ex- 
pensive large iconographies like Couch s, Yarrell s, or Day s. 

Iconolater ^ikonp-latoj). [f. Gr. iIkwv image, 
Icon, after idolater . Cf- F. iconolbtre.] A wor- 
shipper of images. 

16S4 Vilvain Theorem. Thcol.xi. 160 He animated Icono- 
laters in the East. 2722 J. Covel Acc. Grk. Ch. 39 6 How 
can the Iconoclaters [j/c] justify their praying to a Cross or 
Crucifix? 2844 Lingakd Anglo-Sax. Ch. ^1858) II. 381 
Evasive language adopted for the defence of iconolaters. 

Iconolatry (sikonpdatri). [f. as prec., after 
idolatry, or ad. eccl. Gr. dnovoXarpua. Cf. F. 
iconoltilrie (Littre).] The worship of images. 

2624 F. White Re/l. Fisher 270 Simon Maiolus, a most 
eagre defender of Iconolatrie. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 
II. vii. (1636) 66 Idolatrie and Iconolatrie, that is, Image 
worship. 272a J. Covel Acc. Grk. Ch. 400 The School-men 
and Patrons of Iconolatry. 1884 Ch. Q. Rev. July 452 
Equally removed from the iconoclasm of 754 and the 
iconolatry of 787. , .. r . _ ^ , , 

Iconology (aikon^iud^i). (mod.i. ur. iufwi', 
(Ikovo- image : see -logy. Cf. Gr. ci/roi'oAo'yia figu- 
rative speaking, whence It. iconologia{i6u Cresare 
Ripa), F. iconologie (1636 Baudouin), in titles of 
collections of pieces of rhetorical imager)' (cf. quot. 
*777) I hut this is distinct from the extant use.] 

1 . That branch of knowledge which deals with 


ICONOSTASIS. 


the subject of icons (in any sense of the word) ; 
also the subject-matter of this study, icons col- 
lectively, or as objects of investigation, etc. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Iconology, interpretation of ancient 
Images, Monuments, and Emblems. [2777 G. Richardson 
[title) Iconology ; or, a Collection of emolematical Figures, 
moral and instructive, with Explanations from classical 
Authorities.] 2808 Sir R. Porter Trav.Sk. Russ. 4- Swat, 
( x 8i3) I. vi. 48 Professors of. .mythology, and iconology. 
1851 Sir C. Eastlake tr. Fugle fs Sell. Paint. Italy x. t. 6 
The violent aversion entertained by the Christians for the 
Iconology of Heathendom kept, as was natural, equal pace. 
2 . Symbolical representation ; symbolism. 

J ®49 J* K. Jackson Lett. Minerals 225 In the language 
of Iconology, the Diamond is the symbol of constancy, of 
strength, of innocence, and other heroic virtues, 1862 
Ecclesiologist XXIII. 58 The iconology of these decora- 
tions is as follows: — Over the chancel arch is the Doom [etc.]. 

Hence Iconolo’gical a., of or relating to icono- 
logy. XconoTogist, one versed in iconology. 

X851 E. J. Millington tr. Didron’ s Chr. Iconogr. I. 369 
Jesus, to an Jconologist, is present in the cross as well as in 
the lamb, or the lion. 2854 Ecclesiologist XV. 25 This 
great iconological work. 

f Iccrnomach.. Obs. rare. [ad. eccl. L. Tco- 
nomach-us, a. eccl. Gr. tiKovopayos, f. eixuv Icon 
+ ‘paxos fighting.] One who is hostile to images. 
C2552 Phili-ot Exam. <$• Writ. (Parker Soc.) 407 They 
were named Icanomaches, that is overthrowers of images. 

+ Icono'inaclial, a. Obs. fare. Erron. -mical. 
[f. as prec. + -At.] Hostile to images. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/. v. xxi. 269 We should be 
too Iconomicall to_ question the pictures of the winds, as 
commonly dravene in humane heads, and with their cheeks 
distended. [2656 Blount Glossoer., Iconomicat, belonging 
to Images, or after the manner of Images.] 
Iconomachy (aikonp-maki). [ad. eccl. L. 
Iconomachia , a. eccl. Gr. uKovopaxla, f. tlnbev Icon 
_+ - pax'ia fighting.] A war against images ; hos- 
tility or opposition to images, esp. to their use in 
connexion with worship. 

1582 E. Camhon in Confer, in. (1584) P, That of Con- 
stantinople, was not a generall nor lawfull Councill, but 
a certaine Iconomachy. 2650 R. Statylton Strada’s Lou* 
C. lYarresv. 123 margin , A new Iconomachy at Antwerp. 
2855 Motley Dutch Re/. 11. vii. 1 . 569 The celebrated icono- 
machy of the Netherlands. Ibid. vi. i. III. 383 Nothing 
more excited the indignation of the Prince of Orange than 
such senseless iconomachy. 

Hence f Iconoma'chian, + Iconoma'chical 
adjs., practising or advocating iconomachy. Ico- 
nomachist, one who contends against the cultus 
of images. 

a 2638 Mede A/ost . Latter Times xvii. Wks. m. 674 The 
Iconomachical Council of Constantinople. 2640 Icono- 
machian [see Iconoclastic]. 2875 J. C. Robertson Hist. 
Chr. Ch. III. J37 An anathema was pronounced against all 
opponents of images.. with curses against iconomachists 
and heretics of every kind. 

Iconomatic (sikpn^nue’tik), a. Also ikon-, 
[contr. for icononomatic, f. Gr. duwv, cIkuvo- Icon + 
ovopa, vvopar- name + -IC.] A word proposed to 
describe a stage intermediate between picture- 
writing and phonetic writing, in which pictures or 
representations of objects stand not for the objects 
themselves, but for their names considered merely 
as phonetic elements, as in a pictorial rebus, or the 
use made by the Chinese of the sounds of their 
characters to express the sound of a foreign word. 
Hence Iconoma*tically adv. ; Iconoma'ticism ; 


Iconomatography. 

2885 D. G. Bkinton Ess. Americanist (2890) 207-8 We 
have, so far as I am aware, no scientific term to express this 
manner of phonetic writing, and I propose for it therefore 
the adjective ikonomatic, from the Greek <J*cor, a figure or 
image, and ooofia.^ .name, a writing by means of the names 
of the figures or images represented. The corresponding 
noun would be ikonomatogra/hy. 2887 Sci. Amer. 22 Jan. 
56 Iconomatic writing . . occupies an intermediate position, 
.standing in some sense in relation to both letter and picture 
writing. Ibid., How complete a system of iconomaticism 
they [Egyptian and Chinese writing] passed through is un- 
known. 2895 Hoffmann Begin. II ’riling 70 Ikonomatically. 

f Icono*micar. Obs. rarc~\ [erroneously f. 
L. ccconomic-tts, Gr. olKovo/itfc-ds (see Economic) + 
-Ait.] A writer on husbandry. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 328 Esiodus, the iconomicar 
And Homerus, the fresshe historiar. 

I! Iconostas (nikfn^stzes). Eastern Ch. [Rtiss. 
HlCOHOCTacTj, f. Gr. tiKovoaraais : see next.] =next. 

2833 R. Pinkerton Russia 268 On the ikonostas are hung 
the sacred pictures. 2877 TuoROLoin Gd. U'ordx XVIIJ. 
iT ft The iconostas, or skreen, which in Greek churches 
separates the body of the church from the sanctuary- 2896 
Daily News 20 May 7/6 A smal!_ oratory, including the 
iconostas, shrines, and innumerable icons, forms an ensemble 


araois standing, position, station.] The screen 
which separates the sanctuary or * bema from me 
main body of the church, and on which the icons or 

sacred pictures are placed. . . , 

1833 R. Pinkerton Jii ‘ ‘' f 

wor>liipp^r.s the fr ^cn^ror/.I.c 

liai carved- .890 Cv.mUan .3 June 
97V>^ ThTiconcstavi. i. cf »h,Ie marble, on which, eome 
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32 ft. from the ground (to avoid dangers of iconolatry), are 
the pictures. 1899 A. H. Hone Grk. Church 41 The Icono- 
stasis or Iconstand, with the lighted tapers in front of it, is 
the most prominent object. On it Icons of our Saviour, the 
Virgin, the Apostles, and Saints are always painted. 
Iconymus : obs. form of CEconomus. 
I-core(n, i-com, ME. pa. pples. of Choose, 
I-cheose v. I-corve(n, of Cauye v. 

ICOS-, icosa-, icosi-, repr. Gr. combining 
forms of €ii Koai twenty, used in Eng. in several 
technical terms (see below) ; also in Icosacolic 
(aiktfsakflo'lik) a . A tic. Pros. [Gr. dKoaaxojR-os, f. 
tdvXov member, danse, Colon], consisting of 
twenty cola, or members. Icosasemic (aik^sa- 
sf-mik) a. Anc. Pros. [Gr. oipta mark, otjuciov 
mark, mora], consisting of or containing twenty 
morse or units of time, i.e. the equivalent of twenty 
short syllables. Icosian (3ik<? Q *sian) a., of or 
pertaining to twenty. 

f Icosaeder. Obs. [a. F. icosaldre (1587), ad. 
late L. icosaedron : see next.] =next. 

1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (17 or) 186/2 The Icosaeders 
[consist] of twenty [like sides]. 

Icosahedron (akkflsahrdrpn, -he'drpn). Geom. 
Also 6-8 icosaedrum, 6-9 icosaedron, 7 eico- 
saedrum, (S eicosihedron). • [a. Gr. drcooadipov, 
nent. of ebcoo’dcSpoy, f. ttKooi twenty + &>pa seat, 
base.] A solid contained by twenty plane faces ; 
spec, the regular icosahedron , contained by twenty 
equal equilateral triangles. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid xiti. xvi. 410 The opposite sides 
of an Icosahedron are parallels. 1571 Dicges Pantom. 1 v. 
def. xvi. Tijb, Icosaedron.. t/targ. Icosaedrum. 1655-87 
H. More App. Ar.tid. (1712] 183 There are Five regular 
Bodies.. the Cube, the Tetraedrum, the Octaedrum, the 
Dodecaedrum, and the Eicosaedrum. 1785 Reid Int. 
Powers vt, viii. 658 Five regular solid figures.. the tetrahe- 
dron.. and the eicosihedron. i83r Routledge Science i. 
25 To each element Plato assigns a geometrical solid : to 
earth, the cube ; to fire, the pyramid ; to air, the octahe- 
dron ; to water, the icosahedron. 

Hence Icosalte’dral a ., of the form of an icosa- 
hedron ; having twenty faces. 

1828 in Webster. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., IcosihedraL 

II Icosandria (oikosm’ndria). Pot. [mod.L. 
(Linnreus 1735), f- Gr. cikooi twenty -f uvijp, avdp- 
man, male, taken as * stamen \] The twelfth class 
in the Linnman Sexual System, containing plants 
with 20 or more stamens inserted on the calyx. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp., Icosandria... Of this class are 
the torch thistle, the myrtle, the storax, the almond, &c. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ix. 89 The situation of the 
stamens, which in the class icosandria, is either on the 
calyx or corolla. 

Hence Icosa*nder [F. icosandre ], a plant of the 
class Icosandria ; Icosa*ndrian, Icosandrous 
adjs., belonging to the class Icosandria. 

1828 Webster, Icosandcr . . Icosandrian. 1836 Penny Cycl. 
V. 253/1 Icosarzdrous. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 6. 249 
Icosandrous .. when a polyandrous flower has the stamens 
inserted on the calyx. 

I:cosido:decahe’dron. Geom, [f. Gr. Akovi 
twenty + Su/fetca twelve + c5pa seat, base.] A solid 
contained by twenty equilateral triangles and 
twelve regular pentagons, formed by replacing the 
twelve solid angles of the regular icosahedron by 
planes corresponding to the faces of a regular 
dodecahedron. 

157° Billingsley Euclid App. def. ii, 459. 
I:COSiterfcralie*droil. Geom. and Cry’st. [f. 
Gr. ti Koai twenty + rerpa- four + ?5pa seat, base 
(cf. Tetrahedron).] A solid figure contained by 
twenty-four plane faces ; esp. a form contained 
by twenty-four equal symmetrical trapeziums or 
deltoids, also called dcltohedron or trapezohedron. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxv. 214 The most common form of 
the analcime is the solid called the icositetrahedron, which 
is bounded by twenty-four equal and similar trapezia. 1879 
R UTLEY Stud. Rocks x. 140 All the members of this group 
crystallise in the cubic system, the common forms being 
either the rhombic dodecahedron or the icositetrahedron. 
So Icositetrahe'droid. 

x88o Academy 2,0 Oct. 314 Four-dimensional space maybe 
built up with ..ikosatetrahedroids. 

I- coupled, -cupled, ME. pa. pple. of CoorLE v. 
pere, error for dicre , Dicker : see List of 
Spurious IVordsi ] 

tl-creoiced, ppl- a . Obs. [f. ME. cr{e)oice, 
Cross.] Crossed, signed with the cross. 
a j 225 A ncr. R. 18 CusceS Se eorSe icreoiced mid te pume. 
I-cried, ME. pa. pple. of Cry v. Icristned, 
of Christen v. I-croked, of Crook v. I-crom- 
met, of Cram v. I-cruned, of Crown v. 

-ics, suffix : see ~ic 2. 

Icteric (ikte’rik), a. and sb. [ad. L. ictericus , 
a. Gr. tKTfpiKos jaundiced, f. tier epos (sec Icterus). 
Cf. F. icterique (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

L Belonging to, of the nature of, or affected with 
jaundice ; jaundiced. (Sometimes referring to the 
yellow tint of the skin in that disease, or to the 
jaundiced eyes which see all things yellow.) 


a 3600 J. Melvill Diary {1B42) 14 He died, .anno 3575 in an 
icterik fevar. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. in. 96 That sort 
of Cceliack passion, which I think may be called an Icterick 
Loosness. 3799 M. Underwood Treat. Dis . Ckildr. (ed. 
4] I. 29 note. An infant . . whose finger nails were . . of as 
deep a yellow as in any icteric adult. 3804 Anna Seward 
Lett. (1811) VI. 341 Icteric vision. 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 334 note. The icteric tint of the skin seems 
to be merely the result of an effusion of blood, 
b. Used for the cure of jaundice. 

3710 T. Fuller Pharm. Exietnp. 34 Icteric Ale.. cureth. . 
Icteric Persons. 

2 . Icteric Oriole : a North American bird {Ic- 
terus vulgaris ), haring black and yellow plumage, 
with white spots on the wings ; also called troopial . 

1802 Bingley Anim . Biog. (1813) II. 1x4 The Icteric 
Oriole is, in size, somewhat smaller than a blackbird. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. EntomoL (1843) I- 2 44 The icteric oriole is 
kept by the Americans in their houses for the sake of clear- 
ing them of insects. 

B. sb. 1 . A person affected with jaundice. 

3634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (Vol. I.) 2 They 
resemble the Icterickes, who hauing the Iaundesse in their 
Eyes, see nothing which seemeth not vnto them to carry 
the same colour. 3684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. ix. 314 
When an Icterick was let bloud, it appeared all yellow. 

2 . A medicine for the cure of jaundice. 

3727 Swift Gulliver in. vi, Administer to each of them 
lenitives.. laxatives, cephalalgics, icterics. 

Icte*rical, a. [f. as prec. + -AL.] = prec. A. 1. 

J ^49 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. Ad § 12. 51 Our under- 
standings if a crime be lodged in the will, being like 
ictericall eyes, transmitting the Species to the Soule with., 
colours of their own framing. 1697 Evelyn Numism. ix. 
302 Icterical Persons. 3749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 207 Asci- 
tical and icterical Symptoms. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. 
(ed. 4) II. 30 A tedious icterical marasmus, 
b. transf Tinged with yellow. 

3654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 111. vii. 110 His Diamond was 
of no spirituousand sparkling Water, .the Don’s was Icteri- 
call, as if he had descended of the house of the Flavii, 
or that his Nurse had mix’d all his milke with Saffron. 

Hence Icte*ricalness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
f IcteTicie. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. ideritia 
(in Wr.-Wulcker), f. icterus —Or. Ittrepos jaundice. 
Cf. Sp. idericia.'] Jaundice. 

1634 R. H. Salernos Rcgim. 205 It removeth a stopping 
matter the which causeth Ictericie. 

Icterine (i’kterain), a. Zool. [f. Ictek-us + 
-IX E.] a. Yellowish; esp. having yellow scales or 
plumage, b. Belonging lo the family Icicridx 
or snb-family Ideriux of American passerine birds 
(typical genus Icterus : see Ictzwc A. 2). 

. 3855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Icterinus,.. yellow, or yellow- 
ish, as the Cyprcca icleritia’. icterine. 3884 Athenaeum 
15 Nov. 62S/2 An icterine warbler {HyPolais icterina) killed 
in Norfolk. 

t Tcterism. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. tmep-os jaun- 
dice + -ism.] Jaundice. 

3660 Stillingfl. Iren. n'.v. § 1 (1662)201 Which prejudice 
being the Yellow-Jaundiseof the soul, leaves such a tincture 
upon the eyesof the understanding, that till it be cured of 
that Icterism, it cannot discern things in their proper colours. 
3662 -— Orig. Sacr. in. i. § 14 Those who have an Icterism 
in their eyes. 

Icteritious (-i’Jas), a. [f. med. (and mod.) L. 
icterili-a jaundice + -ous.] Jaundiced ; also fig. 

3609 Bp. W. Barlow A r.szu. Nameless Cath. 323 His gall 
ojuer-flowes, and hee must voide it by his pen in his icteri- 
tious^ Pamphlet. 3684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. ix. 316 The 
Ictericious dyscrasie of the bloud. 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. 540 Absence of icteritious symptoms. 

Ictero&e (i'kterdbd), a. [ad. Gr. iKTfpbjtys 
jaundiced.] — next, a. 

_ x85r T. J. Graham Prod. Med. 463 A continuance of the 
icterode appearance. 

Icteroid (i'kteroid), a. [f. Gr. itrrcp-os jaundice 
+ -oid.] a. Resembling or characteristic of jaun- 
dice. b. (Seequot. 1897.) 

385s in Mayne Expos. Lex . 1876 Bartholow Mat . Med. 
(1879) 22 4 The skin assumes an icteroid hue. 1897 Daily 
News X2 June 3/1 Doctor Sanarelli . . declared tlm cause 
of yellow fever to be a bacillus, named by him icteroid. 

II Icterus (i‘kter£s). [L., a. Gr. itcrcpas jaundice; 
also, a yellowish-green bird, by looking at which 
jaundiced persons were supposed to be cured.] 

L Path. The disease jaundice. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Icterus, . the Jaundice. 1802 
Pled. Jrnl. VI II. 240 Irritation ..acting upon the hepatic 
system, is., the cause of icterus. x886 Lancet 15 May 
947/ 2 [He] pointed out that diabetes was not a disease, but 
a symptom like icterus. 

b. Pot. A disease of plants in which the leaves 
turn yellow. 

[1807 Editu Rev. XI. 85 To the natural decay of the 
leaves in Autumn, he has given the name of Icterus.] x866 
Treas. Bot., Icterus , a name given to the yellow condition 
assumed by wheat and some other plants, under the in- 
fluence of prolonged wet and cold. . . The golden hues of 
autumn belong clearly to another category. 

2 . Zool. a. A genus of American passerine birds, 
formerly nearly coextensive with the modern family 
Iclcridx, now restricted to the American orioles or 
hangbirds, a typical species being the troopial or 
icteric oriole, I. vulgaris (see Icteric A. 2). 

17x3 Deruam Phys.-l heal. (1749)^11. 25 note. The nest of 
the Guira tangeima, the Icterus minor, and the Jupujuba, 
or whatever other name the American Hang-nests may be 
called by. 


Ictic (i'ktik), a. rare, [irreg. f. L. Ulus h 
stem: see Ictus) + -ic.] 

1. Of the nature of a blow or stroke; 

sudden in its action. v 

1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. iv. (xB6i) u6AnaWi^. 
grace. 3858 — Serin. New Life 362 A naked, ictSf^T 

2. Pros . Pertaining to or due to the ictoS 
metrical stress. 

3898 E. W. Hopkins in Amer. Jrnl Pkilcl XIX a 
Dahlmann thinks it was an ictic conversion. 

Ictuate (i*ktitt,rit), v. rare. [f. L. iV/a-rlcn 
-f -ate 3.J trans. To put the ictus on, to stres 
1822 J. Tate in 6*. Part's IVks. (1S28) VIII. Oodr- 
a sentence of fury with the dimeter ictuated on tie la 
syllable. 

II Ictus (i’kt£s). [L., = blow, stroke, tetf 
ic-ere to strike, hit, smite.] 

1. Pros. Stress on a particular syllable of a feet 
or verse ; rhythmical or metrical stress. 

_ 1752 Newton Note Miltons P. R. iv. 157, I think ths 
ictus falls better in the common reading. 1784 J. B. 
Anal. Grk. Metres (1823) 3 In the Iambus andTiochtt,ih 
Arsis (or Ictus) is invariable, being upon the longsyihh’irf 
each. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 621 henbrey 
be a good line wherein this word [one}, standing u « 
indefinite pronoun, receives the ictus of the metre. 

2. Pled. a. The beat of the pulse, b. Idus 
solis (Lat.) ; sunstroke. 

1707 Floyf.r Physic. Pulso-Waick 153 The Pulse is nst 
properly consider’d in its Ictus, which shews the Yigcr cf 
spirits, and the Intervallum which shews the Hextcfdi 
Blood. 3811 Hooper Med. Did., Ictus, a strobe, cr t!;r. 
Hence ictus solis m earns a stroke of the sun. 

1-cud: see Ykid, known, renowned. 
I-cume(n, ME. pa. pple. of Core v. 
f I-cnnde, sb. Obs . Also i-kunde, [ME. 
icunde {ii), OE. gccynd, f. cynd nature, Kixd if] 

1. Nature ; kind. 

971 Blicki. Horn. 33 He wses on anum hade twtjn Jt- 
cynda. c 3000 Guilt lac 44 Wzestma gecyndu. 

Horn. 77 Nawiht efter flesces wille, ne efter Ijkames 
Ibid. 149 pet brihte ikunde Jet god haue5 in owibrehta 
saule and of likame. a 1250 Owl tf Night. 113 Seggep c: 
hwo havep pis ido Ou nas never icunde J>ar to. 

2. Inheritance ; native land. # 

c 1205 Lay. 7909 Iulius Cesar . . halt her eower 

Ibid. 1 1 199 He cleopede to Brutlonde h®t hit wesbbjccece. 

t I-cnnde, Obs. [ME. («), OE j/.jri:, 
f. cynde innate, natural, Kind a.] Natural ; cJUtt. 

Beozmtlf (Z.) 2697 Swa him secynde wms. 0050*^.^ 
Wr.-Wulcker 180/S Idioma, propriety hngiix, axa fci 
Secynde sprasc. c zzo$ Lay. 22165 -Ajif us urciomdtl^ 
^1275 O. E. Misc. 56 Eueruych per vnderstod his >CtL« 
speche. 

Hence f l-cu'ndeliclie adv., naturally. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 99 An god is icundclicks m Pj 
Hadan. a US° Owl f, Night, Hca stumpek -- « 

icundeliche. . „ 

. I-curmed, ME. pa. pple. of Cux, Cox 
+ X-ensse, V. Obs. Pa. pple. i-cust. [• 
icusse (ii), OE. yccyssau ( = OHG. gtiuM*)' 
cyssait to kiss.] To kiss (mutually). 
c 3205 Lay. 30x542 pas kinges wel ilomen mid la- 6 

I-cweme, var. of I-qdejie a. and v. 
i-cwetJen, ME. pa. pple. of Queath, ' 

Icy (si'si), rz. Forms; [1 is&l S ^ 
6-7 icie, ycie, 7 icey, 7- icy. U- ACE .V 0 c 
Cf. Du. ijzig, Ger. eisig, Sw. tsig. Used 1 
but formed anew in the 15th c.] 

1. Abounding in, or characterized by the p 

of, ice; covered or overlaid with ice. • ■ t. 

[Beowulf (Z.) 33 pxr mt hySe stod hringed-stew 
utfus. a 1000 Boeik. Metr. xxiv. 45 Saturnus. As 
call isix tungel.] 1494 Fabyan Chrvtt. v It. 43* icrnyth 

with his colde isy face The grounde with his c }/+»■; 9 r. f 
the grene to whyte. 1597 AIiddleton M u ■ y ( j j. 
Winter in her icy car. 1643 Sir 1 . Brow. 5 i U 

§ 32 The ycie Ocean cracks, the frozen c (.fiirn't 

heat of the Celestial coale. 3796 H. Hunter • • 

Stud. Nat. (1799) H. 1x2 The flowers of the ^ 

3848 Dickens Dotnbey iv. Men, vying- • 

first upon the yards to furl the icy sails. ...../-pu 

2. Composed or consisting of ice. 1*0 

or kills , icebergs {obs.). . fce $ tr«^ 

1600 Haklutt Voy. III. 7 9> Stnuing agaws* t Fl u 
and beating amongst the Isie ,n0UI J tai, l|- un »^5ns..*^ 
Itnpr.Sea 276 A sight of those huge Icy^ t jncti-/- 
make such a dashing and crashing one . g c> r ike 

3694 Acc. Sc v. Late I’oy. It. , ln r rD m 

Icy-hills on shoar. 3819 Heber Hynin, _ 
icy mountains, From India’s coral stran- 

Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 105 The I« d.ff, I 

were continually breaking. 1856 KaNE/J . f(Ct j.^5. 

335 Huge icy stalactites seventy and a or prO- 

3 . Resembling ice ; hnvrng the * ' 

perties of ice ; extremely cold, ft°? y< "q pn VJ: dj 

1590 Bakeoucii Metis. Phyttck v. imj L,^ ft*- fZ 
pauements .. dayly with water that 1 cl!d:- r? » * . 

cold. 1598 Florio, Sdrtisciclo. j’ e t0 gc t v? 

3640 C. Harvey Journey 26 " c Ker*e>). A 
banks Of ic>- honour. o?Anlimon>- b * 

Antimony,. . which some call Ic> Oi - .. 

Caustick, being us’d to eat proud F jjquor^l h 

Alciphr. 11. § 26 What creates a love tor * J 'yg- 
Cowter Task vt. 137W icy 
xB 86 Law Times LX XX. 195/1 An cu 

about their feet. , opecch, C ‘ C * 

b. fig . Of demeanour, charact 1 
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1554 Shaks. Rich. Ill, m. i. 177 Ifhe be leaden, ycie, cold, 
vnwilling. Be thou so too. 1638 Drumm. of Hawth. Irene 
Wks. (17 nl 168 An icy grandeur, erected by yourselves. 1713 
C’tess Winchelsea Mi sc. Poems 351 The sixty Winters, 
that have . . turn'd swift eager Love to icy Reasons. 1882 
Miss Braddon Alt. Royal III. i. 23 * He came — and he is 
dead answered Christabe!, in icy tones. 

4. Comb., as icy-blue , - cold ; icy-pearled (having 
pearls or sparkling drops of ice), icy-wheeled. 

# <7x625 Milton Death of Fair Infant iii, Mounting up in 
icy^pearled car. *652-7 Heylin Cosmogr. 342 That Island 
which in times of old The Greeks did call Hibernia, ycie- 
cold. x8tz W. Tennant Anster F. 1. 12 John Frost Drove 
thro* mid air his chariot, icy- wheel’d. *839 Bailey Festus 
(1848) 238 Clear, cold, and icy-blue like a sea-eagle’s eye. 

Xd (id). Biol. [Formed in German ( 1891 ) by 
Weismann : see first quot.] In Weismann’s theory 
of heredity : A unit of germ-plasm or idioplasm. 

1893 tr. Wetsmann's Germ-Plasm 1. i. 62 We are led to 
the assumption of groups .. composed of determinants, 
which in their turn are made up of biophors. These are the 
units which I formulated. .long ago, and to which the 
name of ancestral germ-plasms was then given. I shall 
now speak of them as 4 ids a term which recalls the ‘idio- 
plasm * of Nagel i. 1893 M. Hartog in Contcmp. Rev. July 
57 Each of the reproductive cells of an organism is sup- 
posed to contain in its nucleus a number of 4 ids and each 
id represents the personality of an ancestral member of the 
species or of an antecedent species. 1895 Vines Text-bk. 
Bot. 782 When, .in hybridisation all the parental ids exert 
their full influence the offspring is precisely intermediate in 
character. 

-id, suffix 1, repr. F. -ide, L. -id-us, used to form 
adjectives, chiefly from verbs with ^-sterns, as 
acidus acid, f. ace-re to be sour, aridus arid, fer- 
vidus fervid, frigidus frigid, liquidtis liquid, pla * 
cidus placid, splendidus splendid, stupidus stupid, 
etc., etc. ; but also from a few verbs with i- or 
consonant stems, as Jluidus fluid, f. Jluere to flow, 
vTvidus vivid, f. vivere to live ; and occas. from 
substantives, as fiimidus fumid, f. fiimus smoke, 
morbidus morbid, f. morbus disease, solidus solid, 
f. solum ground, etc. The earlier Eng. words in 
-id came through Fr. ; on the analogy of these, 
others have been taken from Latin direct ; tbe 
suffix is not a living formative in Eng. 

-id, suffix '* , corresp. to F. -ide, in sbs. derived 
from Latin sbs. in -is, -id-etn, adopted from Greek 
sbs. in -tr, -t5-o. Such are carotid (ad. Gr. pi. 
Kctpcorlb-es), chrysalid, hydatid , parotid, pyramid 
(cf. F. pyramide). This formative occurs in certain 
botanical terms, as amaryllid, epacrid , orchid : 
etymologically these should denote the plants 
amaryllis, epacris , and orchis respectively, but 
they are actually used to denote a member of the 
order of which these are the typical genera ( Ama - 
ryllid-ex, Epacrid-acex, Orchid-acex). 

-id, suffix 8 , in zoological appellatives, sb. and 
adj. : («) formed from Latin names of Families in 
-id-x, pi. of -ides, repr. Gr. -ibrjs, patronymic suffix 
= ‘son of’: as Araneid, a member of the Family 
Araneidx . ( b ) formed from Latin names of Classes, 
etc., in -id- a, taken as nent. pi. of -tdes = Gr. -tdrjs : 
as Arachnid, a member of the Class Arachnida . 
Some of the terms have come through Fr. forms 
in -ide. See -idan. 

-id, suffix an early spelling of the chemical 
suffix -ide, still retained by some, esp. in U.S. 
Idsaa, obs. (erron.) form of Idea. 

I-dffiled, i-deled, ME. pa. pple. of Deal v. 
I-dampned, ME. pa. pple. of Damn v. 

-idan, in zoological appellatives, sb. and adj., 
formed on -id 3 with suffix -an, meaning *of or 
pertaining to*, or ‘a member of’ the group desig- 
nated by the suffix -ida or -idee . ; as arachnidan (f. 
Arachnida) = arachnid ; ichnettmonidan (f. Ick- 
neumonidx ) = ichncumonid. 

Xdant (ai'dant). Biol. [Arbitrarily f. Id.] One 
of the chromatin bodies in the nucleus of a repro- 
ductive or other cell, regarded as consisting of 
‘ ids * (see Id). 

1892 tr. IVe ism anti's Germ-Plasm 1. i. 67 Those rod-like, 
loop-jike, or granular masses ojF chromatin in the nucleus. . 
considered equivalent.. to series or aggregations of ids, I 
have .. proposed to cd\\. .tdants. Ibid. m. Introd. 233 
The germ-plasm in both nuclei .. becomes contracted, so as 
to give rise to nuclear rods or idants. . the number of these 
idants is. the same in both of the conjugating cells. 1895 
Mivart in Harpers A fag. Mar. 634. 

Iddyr, obs. form of Udder. 

Ide 1 (aid), [ad. mod.L. idus, ad. Sw. id (also 
idmort).’] A cyprinoid fish (Leu ci sc us idus or 
Idus mclanotus), inhabiting the fresh waters of 
northern Europe. 

1839 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1S41) I. 306 A fine large 
specimen of the Ide. .in the Gota Elf. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XIII. 451 The Ide ( Let/ciscus idus, Cuvier), a species 
which is found in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Russia. 
1844-6 Owen Led. Comp. Anal. Vcrtebr. viii. 102 The 
long olfactory nerve in the Eel, the Ide. or the Roach. 1884 
Century Mag. Apr. 904/1 The gold-orfe or golden-ide [is) a 
fish bred for both ornament and the table. 

Ide-: see Ides. 


-ide, Chem., a suffix used to form names of 
simple compounds of an element with another 
element or a radical. It is added to the stem or 
an abbreviated form of the name, and was first used 
in ox-ide (F. oxyde , Lavoisier) from oxygen, whence 
it was extended to other elements, sometimes dis- 
placing other derivatives in -el, - uret , previously 
used. Thus chloride of nitrogen or (more tersely) 
nitrogen chloride ; hydrogen arsenide ( arseniuret ). 

In systematic terminology, a compound of oxygen with 
any other element is called an oxide ; in other binary com- 
pounds -ide is combined with the (contracted) name of the 
more electro-negative of the two elements : thus fluorine, 
chlorine , bromitie, iodine form with each other in order, and 
with any other element or radical except oxygen, fluorides, 
chlorides , bromides, iodides’, sulphur, selenium, tellurium 
form with elements other than these, sulphides, sele/tides, 
tcllurides', and so on. Examples are bromine chloride, 
sulphur bromide, carbon sulphide ; hydrogen selenide, 
telluride, phosphide, arsenide, cyanide ; boron carbide, 
boron hydride, silicon hydride, ethyl hydride ; copper arsen- 
ide, carbide, nitride, hydrides of metals and organic radicals. 
The suffix is also used in Amide, Anhydride, Cyanide, 
Anilide, and other derivatives from names of compound 
radicals. Mono-, di-, tri -, tetra-, penta-, etc. are prefixed, 
to indicate the number of combining equivalents, as in 
sulphur monochloride S 2 CI a (=SC1), sulphur dichloride 
SC1 3 , and so on. 

1894 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chem. I. 321. 

Idea (sid/'a), sb. Also 6-7 erron . ideea. PI. 
ideas; formerly sometimes ideee. See also the 
earlier Idee. [a. late L. idea (in Platonic sense), 
a. Gr. Idea look, semblance, form, configuration, 
species, kind, class, sort, nature, (in Platonic philo- 
sophy) a general or ideal form, type, model, f. 
root J5-, idcir, to see : the word being thus analo- 
gous in derivation and original sense to L. species 
from spec- f re to see, behold. So It., Sp., Pg. idea’, 
F. idle. 

The original development of the word took place in Greek; 
and it was in the developed Platonic sense that the word 
was first adopted in the modern langs. (see branch I). 
Other applications of the word, however, became common 
by the end of the 16th c. : see the senses under II and III.) 

I. General or ideal form as distinguished from 
its realization in individuals; archetype, pattern, 
plan, standard. 

1. In Platonic philosophy : A supposed eternally 
existing pattern or archetype of any class of things, 
of which the individual things in that class are 
imperfect copies, and from which they derive their 
existence. 

3430-1589 [see Idee]. 1563 T. Gale Institutes of Chir- 
urg. xi As one myght tbynke hymselfe ryght happye, 
though he neueq dyd attayne to Aristoteles sumtnum 
bonum , or Plato his l data. 1603 Holland Plutarch's At or. 
813 Idea is a bodilesse substance, which of it selfe hath no 
subsistence, but giveth figure and forme unto shapelesse 
matters, and becommeth the very cause that bringeth them 
into shew and evidence. Socrates and Plato suppose, that 
these IdetE bee substances separate and distinct from Matter, , 
howbeit, subsisting in the thoughts and imaginations of 
God — that is to say, of Minde and Understanding. 1652 i 
Gaule Magastrom. *jb, Chymericall figments, Platoni- 
call Ideaes, Cabbalisticall fancies. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, v. (1701) 184/2 They define Idea an Eternal Ex- 
emplar of things which are according to Nature. For 
Idea’s are the Eternal Notions of God, perfect in them- 
selves. 1856 Ferrier Inst. Afetaph. vi. xviii. 176 Plato 
. .had merely succeeded in carrying our cognitionsup into 
certain subordinate unities, certain inferior universals, 
called by him ideas. 1885 W. L. Davidson Logic of Defi- 
nition vi. 145 With Plato, the Idea is ontological or meta- 
physical. ..It is both an objective intelligible existence 

uncreated and imperishable ’) and a pattern, model, arche- 
type or T»apd$€iyp.a. 

2. The conception of anything in its highest per- 
fection or supreme development ; a standard of 
perfection; an ideal. (Cf. 1.) Obs. ox arch. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. Ep. Ded. Aiij, 
Rather an Idasa of good life, than such a platforme as may 
be drawen from contemplation into action. 1606^ Bryskett 
Civ. Life 61 Xenophon in his Ciropadia. .hauing. .vnder 
the person of Cirus, framed an idaea or perfect patteme 
of an excellent Prince. 1647 Cowley Alistr.. Not Fair 
i, I thought you once as fair, As women in th’ Id 21a are. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. 1. § 28 How widely we 
are fallen from the pure Exemplar and Idea of our Nature. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 3 
Thou [Lucifer] shalt be an. Idea toall souls, .whence to 
mark despair. And measure out the distances from good. 

’j-b. A person or thing regarded as perfect in 
its kind ; the ideal realized in an individual. Obs. 

1591 Troub. Raigne K. John 11. (1611) 100 Was euer any 
so infortunate, The right Idea of a cursed man? 1602 
Campion Bk. Airs Wks. (Bullen) 27 It is th' Idea of her 
sex Envy of whom doth world perplex. 1627 Jackson 
Creed x 11. x. § 2 Christ, .was the idaa of legal Nazaritcs. 
1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 65. The most excellent 
Senate (the very’ Idea of politick Christian prudence). 

3. The conception of a standard or principle to 
be realized or aimed at ; a conception of what is 
desirable or ought to be ; a governing conception 
or principle; the plan or design according to 
which something is created or constructed. 

1581 Sidney A pal. Poetrie (Arb.) 26 The skil of the 
Artificer standeth in that Idea or fore-conceite of the work. 
1602 Warner Alb. En?. ix. Hi, Scriptures Idea crouched in 
our Love to God and men. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 557 
To behold this new created World.. how good, how faire, \ 


Answering his great Idea. 1700 Dryoen Fables Ded. 

If Chaucer by the best idea wrought. XB40 MtLL 
Diss.fi Disc., Coleridge (1859) I. 438 His mode.. is to 
investigate what he terms the Idea of it, or what in com- 
mon parlance woutd be called the principle involved in it. 
*84* Myers Cath. Th. iv. i. 182 The ground -plan of the 
Universe— the idea according to which it is. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. 4- It. Jrnls. II. 7 The statue has been restored, 
and.. because the idea is perfect and indestructible, all 
these injuries do not.. impair the effect. 

4. In weakened sense : A conception or notion 
of something to be done or carried out ; an inten- 
tion, plan of action. 

1617 Moryson 1 1 in. n. 245 You had ahvaies in your owne 
judgement the certaine Idea thereof, as a thing that you 
resolved to doe. 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/2 
That voluntary Idea, which hath long in silence presented 
itself to me, of a better education, .than hath been yet in 
practice. 1770 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 231 The idea of short 
parliaments is plausible enough; so is the idea of an 
election by ballot. 1798 Root Atner. Rep. I. 44 If this 
performance meets with approbation.. the author has it in 
idea to publish a second volume. x86x Holland Less. Life 
i. 12 We hear of women who are suddenly seized by an 
idea, as if it were a colic. 

t 5. A pattern, type ; the original of which some- 
thing else is a copy; a preliminary sketch or 
draft ; something in an undeveloped state. Obs; 

X669 GALE Crt. Gentiles 1. Introd. 1 Some rude Idea or 
first lines thereof were drawn many years past in mine 
Academic Studies. 1677 Ibid. in. 127 Those Pagan, Jewish, 
and Gnostic Antichrists .. as forerunners and ideas of the 
great Roman Antichrist. 1670-08 Lassels Voy. Italy 123 
This was the first Cupola in Europe, and therefore the 
more admirable for having no Idea after which it was 
framed. 1692 Ray Dissol. World iv. (1732) 57 Those Ideas 
or Embryos may be. .marred or deformed in the womb. 

6 . I lies. A musical theme, phrase, or figure, as 
conceived or sketched before being worked up in 
a composition. 

1880 Grove Diet. AIus. I. 165 [Beethoven’s] sketch-books 
of that time are crammed with ideas. 

II. Figure, form, image. 

+ 7. A figure, representation, likeness, image, 
symbol, ‘picture* ( 0 /" something). Obs. 

1531 ElyotCWli.xxu, I haue..noteddaunsingetobc of an 
excellent utilitie, comprehendinge in it wonderfull figures, 
or, as the grekes do calle them, Idcae, of vertues and noble 
qualities. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. vii. 13, I did inferre 
your Lineaments, Being the right Idea of your Father, 
Both in your forme, and Noblenesse of Minde. 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. n. iii, Hold up your head, do ; 
and let the Idea of what you are, bee portray'd i’ your 
face. 3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 190 Where a top or 
high Mount is conspicuously set the Idtea of a horrible 
Caco-demon. 1641 French Distill. Pref. (1651) ♦iij, The 
Idea of a plant [may be made] to appear in a glasse, as if 
the very plant it selfe were there. 1707 Curios, in Husb. <fr 
Gard. ^S When a Body is .. redued into Ashes, we find 
again in the Salts, extracted from its Ashes, the Idea, the 
Image, and the Phantom of the same Body. 1714 Swift 
Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. 211 A ship’s crew quar- 
reling in a storm.. is hut a faint idea of this fatal infatua- 
tion. 

+ b. Form, figure (as a quality or attribute); 
configuration, shape l aspect ; nature or character. 

3594 Blundevil Exefti in. 1. ii. (1636) 279 The dnefe 
Idea or shape of Gods mind, which hath neither beginning 
nor ending, and therefore is compared to a Curie. 3653 
H. More Antid. Atli . it. v. (17x2)54 Other solid Figures, 
which though they be not Regular, properly so called, yet 
have a settled Idea and Nature, as a Cone, Sphear, or 
Cylinder. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 26 To demonstrate 
the vanitie of Philosophic from its own essential Idea or 
Nature. 3737 [S. Berington] G. di Lucca's Mem. 198 To 
return to the Idea of their Government, each Father of a 
Family governs all his Descendants. 

+ c. A ‘ figure * of speech or rhetoric ; a form or 
way of speaking. Obs. 

1642 Milton Apcl. Smeel. i, 'Whether a vehement vein 
throwing out indignation or scorn upon an object that merits 
it, were among the aptest ideas of speech to be allowed. 

III. Mental image, conception, notion. 

8 . An image existing or formed in the mind. 

+ a. The mental image or picture of something 
previously seen or known, and recalled by the 
memory. Obs. 

1589 Greene Menaphan (Arb.) 41 Me thinkes the Idea of 
her person represents it selfe an obiect to my fantasie. 
1594 Spenser Amoretti xlv, Within my_ hart. .The fayre 
Idea of your celestiall hew..remaines immortally. 3599 
Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 226 Th’ Idea of her life sbal 
sweetly creepe Into his study of imagination. 3662 
J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 220 After he had 
earnestly view’d the Boy, and by that means Imprinted an 
Idea of him in his imagination. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xin. xi, Though I despaired of possessing you.. I doted 
still on your charming idea. 3764 Foote Mayor of G. 1 - *9 
Oh, Madam, I can never be alone; j*our sweet idea 
[ printed idera) will be my constant companion- 

b. More generally : A picture or notion of any- 
thing conceived by the mind; a conception. 

■ 1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. vii. (*627)84 To have an or 

generall notion of all in their heads. _ 1616 Bullo $ * 

the forme or figure of any thing concerned m themmde. J&51 
Hobbes Leviatk. n. xxxi. 190 To say /fist. 

imagine, or have an Idea of him fetc.]._ * 659 , • .. , : 

Idica ° f “ s d b’-ain, -U-Mc I'ccrs, and 

Dukcsf and all'ibrir sleeping train.. appear. i-isSwiTzrF 
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Hydros/. <$- Hydrant. 176 We acquire, .an Idea of Solidity 
by the Touch. 1759 Johnson Rassetas xlvii, What space 
does the idea of a pyramid occupy more than the idea of 
a grain of com ? 1857 Maurice Ep. St. John xv. 242 This 
is the completest idea of love, the only complete idea we 
can have. 

C. A conception to which no reality corresponds; 
something merely imagined or fancied. 

15S8 Shaks. L.L.L. iv r . ii. 69 A foolish ex trauagant spirit, 
full of formes, figures, shapes, objects, Ideas, apprehensions. 
1622 Wither Mistr. Philar. Wfcs. (1633) 651 Is it possible 
that I Who scarce heard of Poesie Should a meare Idea 
raise To as true a pitch of praise As the learned Poets 
could? 1630 Prynne A nti-A rmin. 156 Which make .. 
Predestination a meere Jdsea. 1720 Waterland Eight 
Serin . 199 Not so destitute of. .understanding, as to take 
the Substance of Father, or Son, to be an abstract Idea. 
1871 R. W. Dale Commandnt . i. 32 To the Jews, Jehovah 
was not a mere idea or a system of attributes. 

d. In idea ( = F. en idee), in conception or 
imagination ; in mind, in thought: opposed to in 
reality. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Airmails Guzman d' A If. 11. 1. i. 2 
Albeit .. I were such an arrant Asse and Coxecombe, 
as you forsooth in your Idea would forme mee to be. 
1632 II. JoN'SQN Marti . Lady Induct., The author. .hath 
phant’sied to himselfe, in Idiea, this Magneticke Mistris. 
X70X Norris Ideal IVorld 1. ii. 16 Men talk,. of things in 
idea.. a line in idea, a^ circle in idea. 1807 Byron Child, 
Recoil. 45 Bright in idea gleams thy lofty spire. 1830 
B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) I. ix. 347 How many 
vignettes did I make in my idea for my intended letter? 

9 . More widely: Any product of mental appre- 
hension or activity, existing in the mind as an 
object of knowledge or thought ; an item of know- 
ledge or belief; a thought, conception, notion; a 
way of thinking. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) III, xxvi. 38 One shall hardly 
find two in ten thousand that have exactly ,, the same tone of 
voice.. or idmas of mind. 1690 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 1. 104 
Either Congenite, or very easily and very early Acquir'd 
Notions and I daeas. 1713 Swift Cadenus «$• Vanessa 555 
Ideas came into her mind So fast, his lessons lagg'd behind. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 1152 Delightful task ! to rear the 
tender thought, To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
1285 Reid Intell. Powers 1. i. (1803) 36 In popular language 
idea signifies the same thing as conception, apprehension, 
notion. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. II. iv. 60 People who have 
no ideas of their own are glad to hear what any one else 
has to say. x888 J. Inglis Tent Life Tigerland 245 The 
marvellous way in which Western ideas are making progress 
in the minds of the natives. 

b. A notion or thought more or less imperfect, 
indefinite, or fanciful ; a vogue belief, opinion, or 
estimate ; a supposition, impression, fancy. 

17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 338 To give them an ill Idea of all 
those they .. call Hereticks. 1737 [S. Berington] G. di 
Lucca's Mem. 58 The vast Ideas they had of their own 
Nation, valuing themselves above all other People. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 44 The very idea of the fabrication of a 
new government is enough to fill us with disgust and 
horror. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xxvi, * You believe, 
don’t you, thatTopsy could become an angel, .ifshe were a 
Christian?’ ‘Topsy ! what a ridiculous idea!' x86x Dickf.ns 
Gt. Expect, xi, So like Matthew ! The idea ! x866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Ncighb. xxx. (1878) 523, I had no idea you 
wo uld b e flooded. 

IV. Modem philosophical developments. 

10 . [from 8 and 9.] With Descartes and Locke : 
Whatever is in the mind and directly present to 
cognitive consciousness ; that which one thinks, 
feels, or fancies; the immediate object of thought 
or mental perception. 

With Hume and his followers : An impression of sensation, 
either as original or as reproduced and elaborated by associa- 
tion- With Reid, Dugald Stewart, and the Scottish school : 
lb® immediate and direct mental product of knowing, as 
distinguished from the object of knowledge, and from the 
action or process of knowing. 

1666 Phil. Trans. I. 325 The Arguments devised against 
Atheists by Des Cartes, and drawn from the Idea’s of 
our Mmd. 169c Locke Hunt. Und. 1. i, 3 must here in 
the Entrance beg Pardon . .for the frequent use of the Word 
Idea. .. It being that Term, which, 1 think, serves best to 
stand for whatsoever is the Object of the Understanding 
when a Man thinks, I have used it to express ..whatever it 
is, which the Mind can be employ’d about in thinking. 
I bid. 11. viii. § 8 Whatsoever the blind perceives in itself, or 
is the immediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Under- 
• standing, that I call Idea. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 45 
.When I speak of tangible ideas, I take the word idea for 
any the immediate object of sense, or understanding. 17x0 

I lium. Kttcnvl. r. § 2 The existence of an idea 
t being perceived. 1723 Watts Logic 1. iu. § 1 
been a great controversy about the origin of 
Whether any of our ideas are innate or no, that 
ith us, and naturally belonging to our minds, 
t utterly denies it ; other; as positively affirm it. 
1 simple Idea ts one uniform Idea which cannot 
or distinguished by the Mind of Man into two 
teas; such area Multitude of our Sensations, as 
)f Sweet, Bitter , Cold, Heat , Jl'hite, Red , Blue, 
r t. 1739 Hume Hunt. Nat. 1. i. <1874) I. 3x1 By 
can the faint images of these [impressions] in 
md reasoning. 1762 Kames Elcvt. Crit. (1833! 
indistinct secondary perception of an object, is 
idea. 1837-0 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. iii. § 107 
ag doctrine of Locke, as is well known, is the 
derivation of all our ideas from sensation and from re- 
flection. 1843 Mill Logic jv. ii.J i, The metaph^lcal 
inquiry into the nature and composition of what have been 
called Abstract Ideas, i860 Mansel Prolog. Log. 1. 33 
Idea has been indifferently employed by modern philo- 
sophers to denote the object of thought, ofimagination, and 
«ven (under the representative hypothesis) of perception. 


IX. [from 1.] a. In the Kantian and transcen- 
dental schools : A conception of reason that tran- 
scends all experience ; one of the it own en a or 
ultimate principles apprehended by reason, as 
opposed to the conceptions of the understanding, 
which are confined to experience, fa. In Hegelian- 
ism : The absolute truth of which all phenomenal 
existence is the expression ; the Idea, the Absolute. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 99/1 Hegel distinguishes three 
species of thought . . 1. The thought. .. 2. The notion . .. 3. 
The idea , or thought in its totality and fully determined. 
<11871 Grote Eth. Fragm. v. (1876) 138 This conception is 
what Kant would call an Idea — nothing precisely conform- 
able to it, in its full extent, can ever exist in reality. 1874 
W. Wallace Logic of Hegel Proleg. xxii. i74This organism 
of thought, as the living reality or gist of the external 
world and the world within us, is termed the Idea. The 
Idea is the ‘reality’ and the ‘ideality* of the world or 
totality, considered as a process beyond time. Ibid, xxiii. 
1 81 Idee (idea) is the thorough adequacy of thought to 
itself, the solution of the contradictions which attach to 
thought, and hence, in the last resort, the coincidence or 
equilibrium of subjective notion and objectivity, which are 
the ultimate expression of that fundamental antithesis in 
thought. Ibid. § 213. 304 The Idea is truth in itself and 
for itself,— the absolute unity of the notion and objectivity, 

V. 12 . attrib. and Comb.' 

X796 Coleridge in J. Cottle Early Recoil. (1837) I* 3 7* 
No poor fellow’s idea-pot ever bubbled up so vehemently 
.with fears, doubts, and difficulties. 1891 Pall Mall G. 
xo Oct. 2/3 In most art matters we are quite eighteen years 
behind our idea-intoxicated neighbours. 1896 Daily News 
26 Apr. 6/1 Mr. H. . . detests 1 idea * politics and Republican 
‘sentiments’ of every kind. 

Idea (aidra), v . rare. [f. prec. sb.] fa. 
trails . To give a particular form or character to 
(cf. prec. 7 b). b. intr. To form ideas or notions. 

1649 J. Eccliston tr. Behmcn’s Ep. 84 Hee doth Idea, 
forme, and shape, in the same Being the wonders of the 
expressed Word. Ibid . , The humane Science . . doth Idea, 
and shape it selfe both in good and evill, and maketh it 
selfe Essentiall therein. 1844 FraseVs Mag. XXIX. 133 
According to him [Cousin], man should not be defined a 
reasoning, but an ideaing creature. 

Idea’d, ideaed (oidfad), a. [f. Idea sb. + 
-ED 2 .] Having an idea or ideas, esp. (in comb.) 
of a specified kind ; expressing an idea, significant 
(quot. 1826). 

1753 [see Unidea’d]. 1826 Blaclow. Mag. XXX. 106 Such 
a flood of idea'd words, that you .. have been unable to slip 
in one of your long-treasured truisms. 1852 Readf. Peg 
JVof. (1856) 204 Everybody could hear what anyone said; 
an excellent arrangement where ideaed guests only are ad- 
mitted. 1868 Helps Realmah xiv. (1876) 387 Women are so 
persevering, and so one idea’d. 

Idoagenous (sidz'jordgenas), a. [irreg. f. Idea 
+ -genous. (The etymological form would be 
ideogenousl )] Producing or giving rise to an idea. 

x88x Huxley Sc. Cult. ix. 235 Each sensory impression 
leaves behind a record in the structure of the brain— an 
* ideagenous ’ molecule, so to speak. 

Ideagraph, etc., erron. ff. Ideograph, etc. 

Ideal (aidfal), a. and sb. [a. F. ideal (16- 
17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. idealis , f. idea 
Idea. Cf. It. ideate , Sp., Pg. ideal.] 

A. adj. 1 . Existing as an idea or archetype ; 
relating to or consisting of ideas (in the Platonic 
sense) : see Idea sb. 1. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. n. x. His Ideall, And 
Centrall presence is in every Atom-ball. X69X-J) Norris 
Pract. Disc. (171X) III. .*53 The Natural existence of 
things is founded upon their Ideal existence ; if things had 
not first existed in Idea, they could never have existed in 
Nature. 1701 — Ideal IVorld 1. i. 8 By the Ideal state of 
things I mean that state of them which is necessary, per- 
manent and immutable, not only antecedent and preexist- 
ing to this, but also exemplary and representative of it 
according to which it was made. 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos , 
Belief 88 Moulded on a mental plan .. so clear, that every 
bone, .and^ even in some cases the absence of a bone, can be 
referred with certainty to one ideal plan. 

2 . Conceived or regarded as perfect or supremely 
excellent in its kind ; answering to one’s highest 
conception. Cf. Idea sb. 2, 3. 

x6x3 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Ideall , proper. *626 
Tackson Creed xin. iii. § 2 The Almighty Lord . . the very 
law or Idmal rule of all rtghteousnes>ie. 1736 Bolingbroke 
Patriot. (1749) 177 The practice of morality . . will never 
arrive at ideal perfection. _ 1843 Ruskin A rroivs of Chace 
(1SB0) I. 10 Ideal beauty is the generalization of consum- 
mate knowledge, the concentration of perfect truth. x86x 
B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. v. 298 The sea-coast in 
the winter is to me an ideal enjoyment, by which I mean, 
completely the thing I like. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. 

§ 1. 115 Sir Galahad, the type of ideal knighthood. 

3 . Of, pertaining or relating to, or of the nature 
of an idea, mental image, or conception. 

x6xx Cotcr., Ideal, ideall ; imaginarie, concerned in th’im- 
agination ; onely in fancie. x66x Hoyle Style of Script. 232 
All things Related to her. .Refreshing him with an Ideal, m 
the Absence of an Immediate Presence of her. 1759 John- 
son Rassetas xlvii, An ideal form is no less real than 
material bulk : yet an ideal form has no extension, a 1862 
Buckle Civiliz. (1873) HI. v. 303 Starting from the so called 
nature of things, his first steps were ideal and from them he 
sought to advance to the actual. 

b. Representing or embodying an idea or con- 
ception. 

1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1851) II. m. t. xiii. § 2 Any 
work of art which represents, not a material object, but the 
mental conception of a material object, is, in the primary 


sense of the word, ideal 1874 MjcKLermvAm: ikl 
Churches 112 1 he crucifix, .is an ideal, not a realisti? 
sentation. 

4 . Existing only in idea; confined to thought 0* 
imagination; imaginary: opp. to real Or cV-’ 
Hence sometimes, Not real or practical; basi^ 
an idea or fancy ; fancied, visional)'. 

16x1 [sep 3I. a 1637 Stirling Jonathan xw, Fed aa 
fancies with Ideall shewes. 1757 Homf. Douglas j, A in- 
here, there an ideal line, By fancy drawn, divides tht&C 
kingdoms. x 77 6 Gibbon Dec/. * F. I. x, 272 TheytWi 
the ideal terrors of a foreign superstition. 1787 Wisth jv 
// usb. 168 These assertions are not ideal, but art found-bs 
facts and experiments. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly 
XIV. 492 Colour, time, space, may be said to have onb£ 
ideal reality. 1862 H. Spencer First Trine. 11. ii. f « 
(1875) 144 Ideal sights and sounds are in the in$ane..chsri 
with real sights and sounds. 1877 E. R. Coxdsji Bn. 
Faith iii. 109 The facts are physical ; their harmony is Kal 
Ibid. 1x1 It is ideal, capable of existence only in thergb; 
at all events inconceivable by us in any other way. ’ 

5 . Philos. Regarding or treating, ideas as the 
only real entities ; of the nature of or pertaining to 
idealism ; idealistic. 

X764 Reid Inquiry i. § 7. 103 Des Cartes’ system of the 
human understanding, which I shall beg leave to call li* 
ideal system. 1792-1814 D. Stewart Philos. Hum.Mtd 
(1843) 317 As Clarke . . regarded the principles of the sfd 
theory as incontrovertible, it was perfectly impossible fx 
him, with all his acuteness, to detect the flaw to utidi 
Berkeley’s paradox owed its plausibility. 1836 Emus: 1 ! 
Nature, Idealism Wks. (Bohn) II. 160 The frivolous mb 
themselves merry with the Ideal theory, .as if it affected the 
stability of nature. 

6. Math . Applied to a number or quantity which 
lias no actual - existence, but is assumed for some 
purpose in a system of complex numbers. 

i860 H. J. S. Smith in Rep. Brit. Assoc, 132 (Thecryd 
Numbers) The assertion that a given complex number cos- 
tains an ideal factor, is only a convenient mode of expressi:; 
a certain set of congruential conditions which are satisfied 
by the_ coefficients of the ^ complex number, llid.iy, 
Every ideal number is a divisor of an actual number. iW 
B. Peirce in Amer. Jml. Math. (1881) IV. 2i6TbeA,E, 
and C. .may represent not merely the actual, but also Ice 
ideal, the impossible as well as the possible.^ 

7. Comb, as ideal-real a., combining the luwl 
and the real ; ideal-realism, a form of pbilosopbv 
which combines the principles of idealism acd 
realism. 

1886 Nciu Princeton Rev. Jan. 22 (Cent.) The 1 hau-aoj 
half systems, the ideal-real ns they are called, held 
many in the present day in Germany, are in the posmo-ti 
a professedly neutral person between two hostile armies, 
posed to the fire of both. 

B. sb. 

1. A conception of something, or a thing con- 
ceived, in its highest perfection, or ns nn ob J c ^ 
be realized or aimed at ; a perfect type! a stands 
of perfection or excellence. 

[1623 Cockf.ram, /dealt, a proper man.J 179? "■ ^ 
in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 481 The .. dissertation ..on 
Ideals of the Greek artists. 1809-10^ ^ 1 L , ERI ‘^, K , vnn r to 

(1865) >25 The ideal to which., we should 

approximate. 1845 M. Pattison Arr.JriSg) . . ‘ t j, e 
or no there be any perfect ideal of historical compos 
one best form of writing history for all ages and ^ 
1859 Mill Liberty iii. (1865) 4 Advancing ^ oTE 
Chinese ideal of making all people ahke. a iw» j- w 
Exam. Utilit. Philos, xvii. (1870) 269 the ... l 
ideal, of something which for whatever reason, S • 
as distinguished from what is. , 

b. An actual tiring or person regarded a 
ing such a conception, and so as being per c c 
Rind ; a standard proposed for imitation. . . 

a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I . 1 :. IO , *• 

made Donne his ideal. x86x Max M. ul ^ r 7. ( u .i -j the 
xiii. 310 His grandson speaks of him t£on A ccor J. 
ideal of a sage. 1877 E. R. Conder B a *‘i ^ at ! . j 0 r v htcb 
ing to another^ authority God is the perfect id 
Nature is the imperfect realisation. , 

2. Something existing only as a meat 

tion ; an imaginary thing. . ^jb 

1884 A. Daniell Princ. Physics ix. xw * " s ritnCrt ti 
one which, when a stress is applied to u , Jv bsolotdj' 
deformation . . This is an ideal ; no substance is 
rigid. 

See also Beau Ideal. 

Idealess (oidf-ailes), a. 


ff. Idea sh + 

Destitute of ideas ; conveying no idea, m J ^ 

usmatsissss 


x8x8 Monthly 
writing, .inter! 


writing. .interlardeuwitniaeaic»i^»— 

Daisy Chain I,, v. (.870) 1 3S3 That 

1875 Contcmp. Rev. XXV, 800 The st) 

is beyond words monotonous, idealess, •jfafijrd 

Idealism (aidf-aliz’m). . [. Iiis.'t.] 

(1752 in Hatz.-Dann.)orGer.»<to/H «• , op hj i« 
1 . Philos. Any system of thought or pW^ dl(1 

which the object of external pcrccp . j, (ti 
consist, cither in itself, or as P erl i e1 '^ , 

- * ’ --■» IDEA JlU/s _ e 

! that the 


various senses of the word : see cf 'j" 

Subjective Idealism i_s the 0 P ! " l0n ■ or « Jj 0 ’’ 

temal perception consists, whether , . ^ cf /rtf 

to us, in ideas of the perceiving i 

cendental Idealism, the opinion {01. K 

with the whole contents of our exnene 1, W( , a 

ecessarily in itself, or suer ^ 
Idealism , the opinion (of Schclhng) * a « ft i* 

’ “ Ideality V}..d 


:nenence, cons^ 0ljaV r 

to us, but not necessarily 
opinion (of Hegel) that it coasts, not on.) 


edealist; 
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but in itself, of ideas, not however, ours, 'but those of; the 
universal mind ; (£) also applied more .generally, to other 
forms, of idealism which. do not suppose ^‘.‘independent 
reality underlying our ‘ideas of external objects. 

1796 W. Taylor in Monthly 'Rev. XX. 576 He [Par- 
menides] thus prepared arguments for "scepticism- and made 
the first hpproaches towards idealism. .1803 — in Monthly 
Mag. XIV. 487 The system of, Berkeley ..is espoused under 
the name Idealism by writers of reputation in Germany. 
1B39 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 196 A doctrine of 
Absolute Idealism was, without communication.^ contem- 
poraneously promulgated by Berkeley, and Collier. 1855 
Meiklejohn tr. Kant’s Critique 0/ Pure Reason 166 note. 
Formal or critical idealism— the theory of Kant— which de- 
niesjis a knowledge of things in, themselves and'mamtains 
th'at’We caft know only pHenofnena. ' 1856 Dove Logic Chr. 
Faiths, i. § 2. 270 Absolute Idealism means . . that thought 
is the all. ‘ 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) I. 176 Shaftesbury 
retains a certain place as one. of the few disciples of 
idealism who resisted the infiuenceof Locke. 1872 Mahaffy 
tr. Kant’s Prolegomena 6t My having given this my theory 
the name of transcendental idealism, can authorise no one 
to confound it with the empirical idealism of Descartes. 
Ibid. 62, I now retract it [the ward * transcendental ’] and 
desire this idealism of mine to be called critical." 1877 J. H. 
Stirl ing A nnot. Schweglcr's Handbk. Hist. Philos. 420 The 
idealism of Fichte.. that reducedall to.. the ego.. was. .the 
subjective idealism. Then Sdhelling, who gave to the object 
an equal basis beside the subject, but still under an idealistic 
point of view, is said to have given rise to the objective 
idealism; while Hegel, .. because he subordinated all to 
thought alone, is styled the founder of the absolute idealism. 
1886 Clifford Led. <5* Iiss., Nature 0/ Things-iti-Them. 
elves 276 It may very well be that I myself am the only 
ixistence, but it is simply ridiculous to suppose that any- 
>ody else is. The position of absolute idealism may, there- 
"ore, be left out of count. 1887 Fleming & Calderwood 
Vocab. Philos. 196 Subjective Idealism is the term applic- 
ible to the theories of Berkeley and Fichte. i88g Courtney 
Mill 137 Idealism . . resolves alt our notions of the external 
vorld into the subjective affections of the thinking self. 

2. The practice of idealizing or tendency to 
idealize; the habit of representing things in an 
ideal form, or as they might be ; imaginative 
treatment of a subject in art or literature ; ideal 
style or character : ■ opp. to realism. :Also, aspi- 
ration after or pursuit of an’ ideal. 

1829 I. Taylor Enthus. viiL ipo A transmutation of the 
jbjects of the devout affections into objects of imaginative 
delectation., had tinged, more "or less, with idealism, the 
religious .sentiment of all but a few.^ 18^1 W. Spalding 
rtaly <V It. /si. II. 350 The perfected idealism which reigns 
in his [Titian’s] greatest works. _ 1871 Fraser Li/e Berkeley 
iii : 87 The project of social idealism which., filled and deter- 
mined his life in its middle period. 2B90 Hall Caine 
in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 479, I take realism to mean the doc- 
trine of the importance of thereat facts of life, and idealism 
the doctrine of the superiority of ideal existence over the 
facts of life. 

b. (with pi.) An instance of this practice ; an 
act or product of idealizing ; an ideal representation. 

a 1822 Shelley Def. Poetry i. in Ess. <$• Lett . (1840) I. 
20 The highest idealisms of passion and power. x86x 
Thornbury Turner I. 316 [The Polyphemus] the most 
wonderful, .of Turner's idealisms. 1862 Ruskin Unto this 
Last iv. 136 Three-fourths of the demands existing in the 
world are. romantic; founded on visions, idealisms, hopes, 
and affections. 

Idealist (sidfalist). [f. Ideal + -ist ; cf. F. 
icttalisU\ 1 8th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Philos. One who holds a doctrine of idealism : 
see prec. 1, In first quot. One who holds the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. 

X70X Norris Ideal World 1. iii. 182, 1 look upon St. Austin 
to be as great an. Idealist as an)' in the world, and consider- 
ing his authority, the greatest patron of the Ideal philo- 
sophy 1737 w. Law On the Sacrament 42 The Letter 
of Scripture.. that makes speculative Christians, Idealists, 
Critics, and Grammarians fall into Infidelity. 1803 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XV. 321 Nothing would remain 
tenable. . but the^ system of the idealists, a 1810 D. Stewart 
Philos. Ess., it. i. 56 Whereas Berkeley was sincerely and 
bona fide an idealist, Hume's leading. object, in his < meta- 
physical writings, plainly was to inculcate a universal 
scepticism. 1842 Emerson -Addr., Transcendent . Wks. 
[Bohn) II. 279 As thinkers," mankind have ever divided 
into two sects, Materialists and Idealists ; the ‘first class 
founding on experience, the second on consciousness. ’ 1855 
H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vit. xix. 500 Berkeley 
was not an Idealist: he never succeeded in expelling the 
consciousness of an external reality. 

2. One who idealizes ; an artist or writer who 
treats a subject imaginatively. Opposed to realist. 

1805 Mackintosh in Li/e (1836) I. v. 233, 1 called Milton 
an idealist. i86i_ Tulu>ch Eng. Ptirit. it. 284 Owen was 
the great dogmatist of the Puritan theological movement, 
Howe was its contemplative idealist. 1896 Times 27 Jan. 9 
Once or twice this idealist, this formalist as his critics called 
him ILd. Leighton], produced a portrait ..which ‘showed 
that he could turn at pleasure to realism. • " 

3. One who conceives, or follows after ideals. 
Sometimes deprecialively, One who cherishes vision- 
ary or unpractical notions. 

1829 Lytton Disozvned (ed. 2) II. iii. 37 Findlnter.you are 
a sceptic and an idealist. 1851 Dixon 7 r. Penn vi. (1872) 54 
The politics of Fox had.. their attraction for this idealist. 
1834 Church Bacon iii. 59 He was no mere idealist or recluse 
to undervalue or despise the real grandeur of the world. 

4. attrih. or as adj. = next. 

b 1875 Jownrr Plato (ed. 2) I. 421 Philosophers of the 
idealist school. 1884 in Litteirs Living Age 16 Feb. 427 
In a tender idealist exaltation. 18S5 Athenarum 9 May 
593/3 The various stages which the idealist problem has 
taken in modern philosophy. 

. Idealistic (oid/iali stilc), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Vol. V. 


Pertaining to or characteristic of an idealist ; -be- 
longing to or .having the character ofidealism (in 
various senses : see these words). 

3829 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Novalis (1872} II. 207 As a Poet, 
Novalis is no less Idealistic than as a Philosopher. 1877 

E. Cairo Philos. Kant iv. 71 The idealistic individualism 
of Leibnitz. 1884 Fortn. Rev. Jan. 31 The best of all 
practical work is that produced in an idealistic spirit. 

Hence Ideali/stical a. rare = prec. ; Idealisti- 
cally adv., in an idealistic manner. . 

1884 * Vern. Lee* Euphorion II. 9 The old idealistical 
decorations. 1886 W. J. Tucker Europe 56 Inde- 
pendence, idealistically considered, is’elysian, but when 
the sublime theory is brought into practice amongst a rude 
people.. with nothing but agricultural labour to fall back 
upon, their position undergoes a devastating change. 

Ideality (sidz'iK’llti). [f. Ideal + -ity ; cf. F. 

idialitg (Lntre).] 

+ 1. The faculty of forming ‘ ideas’ or archetypes : 
see Idea sb. 1, Ideal a. 1. Obs. 

3701 Norris Ideal World 1. Pref. 11 The Divine Ideality 
or that intelligible reason in the wisdom of God whereby 
things were made. 1704 Ibid. 11. 282 When they [creatures] 
. .had no existence but in the bosom of his own ideality. 

2. The faculty or capacity of conceiving ideals ; 
the imaginative faculty. (Introduced as a term 
of Phrenology .) 

1828 G. Combe Consist. Man. ii. § 4 Ideality delights in 
perfection from the pure pleasure of contemplating it. 1838 
Sid. Smith Princ. Phrenol. vii. 167 Gall denominated this 
the Poetical faculty; and Spurzheim changed it to its 
present name Ideality, a 1866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit . 
Philos, xiii. (1870) 109 Moral imperativeness as based upon 
ideality or belief in higher fact. 3871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 
(1879) II, xiv. 359 Poetry or ideality, and untruth are.. very 
different things. 

3. The quality of being ideal. 

a. The quality of expressing some idea. 

x8ty G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. { 1 845) II. 218 That crux 
of painful antiquaries, the origin and ideality of the far-famed 
Round Towers. 

b. Ideal or imaginative character, esp. of a 
work of art : see Ideal a. 2, 3 b. 

1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iii. 86 The ideality and the 
poetry of their religion. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
xii. 315 No invention of the most ludicrously-florid fancy 
can surpass in incongruous ideality the real, ana substantial, 
and sohdly-stupid old watchman. 

c. Ideal or non-real nature; existence in idea 
only (opp. to reality) : see Ideal a. 4. 

1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant\. 88 The ideality of time and 
space. 

4. with pi. Something ideal or imaginary; an 
idealized conception. 

. 3844 R. P. Ward Chatnvorth\. 39 [They] commenced their 
married life with amiable idealities about 1 love in a cottage *. 
1858 J. H. Newman //A/. Sk. (1873) III. 11. i. 221 Cicero., 
is not a mere ideality, he is a man and a brother. 1875 
Lightfoot Comm.- Col. (1886) 108 Those vague idealities 
which'as . . <eons, took their place in later speculations. 

b. = Ideal B. i. 

i860 T. L. Peacock Wks. (1875) III. 430 The intellectual 
qualities which constituted his ideality of the partner of his 
life. 

Idealization (aidialoiz^’Jsn). [f. Idealize 
+ -ati on ; cf. F. idealisation (Littre).] The action 
of idealizing or fact of being idealized. 

1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. II. 466 Is this irony?.. 
Or poetical idealization? 1853 Dc Quincey. Autobiog. 
Sk. Wks. 1. 54 The devotion gave grandeur and idealisation 
to the sorrow. 3875 Emerson Lett. 4- Soc. Aims i. 58 Our 
overpraise and. idealization of famous masters. 1883 Fair- 
bairn City 0/ God in. j. (1886) 232 They were not finely 
susceptible sons of genius and culture, imaginative men, 
capable of acts of splendid idealization. 

b. A particular or concrete instance of this ; an 
idealized representation. 

1835 Fraser 1 s Mag. LT. 702 This bust, .is a frank idealiza- 
tion. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. Pref. 13 Poets and 
artists teach us by their beautiful idealizations that the 
objects around us are not mere objects of sense. 

Idealize (sidf alaiz), v. [f. Ideal + -ize ; cf. 

F. idea User (1 794 Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To 
make or render ideal ; to represent in an ideal 
form or character ; to exalt to an ideal perfection 
or excellence. 

1795 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XVIII. 535 Italy is here 
idealized into a terrestrial paradise, a 1834 Coleridge 
Shaks. Notes (1849) 9 The tragic poet idealizes his char- 
acters. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, viii. 152 Creation 
is reflected and idealized in the mirror of the souL 1884 
Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 1/1 Men who have been idealized 
after death. 

b. absol. or intr. To represent something in an 
ideal form ; to conceive or form an ideal or ideals. 

3786 Maty Meincds Hist. Relig. i. in New Rev. Feb. 62 
Their [men’s] natural propensity to idealize. *1849 H. 
Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 205 A portrait painterJdealUe asbc 
will, can on!)' paint the sort of people that exist in his time. 

‘ Hence Ide'alized ppl. a . ; Idealizing’ vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; also Ide*alizer, one who or that 
which idealizes. 

• 1817 Coleridge Bio q. Lit. II. xxiit. 263 The idealized 
figures of the Apollo Belvidere, and the Famese Hercules. 
1821 — in Blnclno. Mag. X. 257 Dared I mention the name 
of my Idealizer. 3858 Gladstone Horner II. 216 The 
Hellenic mind, .[with] its active and idealizing fancy. 1869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. l. xi. 293 The idealised suffering of 
t h e stage was u n im preset ve._ x 876^ Lowfll A tncmg my Bks. 
Ser. it. Dante 67 There is no idealizer like unavailing 


IDEATION,; 

regret. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 490 It .sometimes excites 
a suspicion of a little idealising. 

Idealless (sidraliles), a. [f. . Ideal jsb. 
-less.] Without any ideal. 

2880 ,‘Vern. Lf.e ’ Stud. Italy , iii. 349 While he was but 
a poor little feelingless, idealless scholar. . . 

Ideally (sidrali), adv. [f. Ideal a. + -ly?.] 
In an ideal manner. 

+ 1. In 1 idea’ (sense 1) or archetype; in rela- 
tion to a pattern or type. Obs. 

" 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. ix. 324 A transmission 
is made materially from some parts, and Ideally from every 
one. 3678 Cudworth Ittlell. Sysl. 1. iv. § 36. ^82 The third 
..doth actively display and produce into being what w'as 
..contained., ideally or exemplarily in the second, xtox 
Norris Ideal World t. ii. 36 As these figures.. must. first 
be conceived that they might be made, so they must be 
that they might be conceived, and consequently must exist 
ideally in order to their existing naturally, 

2. Jn idea, mental conception, or imagination ; 
imaginarily. 

2598 Florio, Ideate, ideally, figuratiuely, formely, ima- 
ginatiuely [x6ix ideally or figuratiuely, by imagination]. 
28x6 Coleridge Lay «SVrw,_339 Reason and religion differ 
only as a twofold application of the same power. But 
if we are obliged to distinguish, we must ideally separate. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xxvi. 374 The branches .. have .. 
been ideally prolonged across the moraines. 3871 Geo. 
Eliot Middlem. Iviii, It seemed now that her marriage 
was visibly as well as ideally floating herabovethe Middle- 
march level. 1874 Carpenter Mint. Phys. 1. ix. § 3 (1879) 
410 The unexpected conclusion .. that more than three 
dimensions in space are ideally possible. 

3. In conformity with the ideal ; in the highest 
conceivable perfection ; in the way of supreme 
excellence. 

_ 1840 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) H. iv. 243 Our 
ideally delightful journey. 1875 HamertoN Intell. Life u. 
iii. 66 An ideally perfect history would tell the pure truth. 
3885 Manchester Exam. 4 May 5/2 This fluid is.. by no 
means an ideally pure water. 

4. Biol. In relation to a general plan or archetype 
(of a class). 

3859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. 191 The swim-bladder is 
homologous, or * ideally similar', in position and structure 
with the lungs of the higher.. animals. 1896 Dk. Argyll 
Philos . Belief 108 To designate this theoretically, or ideally, 
fundamental form. 

Ide'alness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Ideal 
quality or state, ideality. 

3832 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Boswell (1872) IV. 81 Ennoble 
the Actual into Idealness. 

Idealogical, etc., erron. ff. Ideological, etc. 
t Ide-alty. Obs. rare. [f. Ideal a. + -tv ; cf. 
realty, etc.] A standard of excellence, an ideal. 

1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Banish'd Virg. m. 16B The 
world had now no more neede of any other exquisite 
patterne for the well-governing of Common-wealths, and 
Idealty of Princes. 

Ideate (aidzVt), v . [f. Idea sb.i see -ate3. 

Cf. It. ideare , Sp., Pg. id ear.'] 

1. trans. To form the idea of; to frame, devise, 
or construct in idea or imagination; to imagine, 
conceive. (In early use with reference to Platonic 
‘ ideas ’ : see Idea sb, 1.) 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Mart. 4 A State which Plato Ideated. 
Ibid. 248 As some Men have imagined.. divers Idams and 
so sought what a King, a General [etc.] should be, so 
these Men have Idaratcd what a Pope would be. 1656 
Sanderson Serin. (16S9) 257 To quarrel at Gods gifts, if 
they be not such as we., have ideated unto ourselves. 368? 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. I. § 28 Could we. .apprehend 
the Ideated Man., we might .. comprehend our present 
Degeneration. 3864 Webster, Ideate.. T o apprehend in 
thought so as to retain and recall; to fix and hold in the 
mind. {Rare) 3893 Nation (N.Y.) 2 Feb. 81/3 Whether 
the index we had ideated is possible or not 

2. absol. or intr. "a. To form ideas, to think, 
b. To devise or invent something imaginary. 

1862 Lfaves in Blnckw. Mag. (1884) Feb. 377/1 The 
reality is implied in the verj' fact of impressions and ideas: 
there is something which is impressed, something which 
feels, which ideates. 1888 J. B. Smith Ideation (tttle-p.), 
Experimental Proof that. . Insects ideate and intercommuni- 
cate by these radiant Ideas or Physical Images. 

Ide’ate, a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. idctil-us, pa. 
pple. of * idea re : see prec.] 

A. adj. Produced by or deriving its existence 
from a (Platonic) * idea ’ : see Idea sb. I. 

B. sb. The external object of which an idea' or 
conception is formed. 

2677 Gale CV/. Gentiles iv. 3)9 In us the Ideate or thing 
understood is before the Idea.. but in God, his Idea is the 
original exemplar, and the Ideate in the Create but a., 
reflexe image or similitude of the Divine Idea. _ [1836 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 76 Consciousness is con- 
verted with Perception, — Perception with Idea, — Idea 
with Ideatum.] 1854 Froude Short Stud., Spinoza (1867) 

11- 34 Body with all its properties is the object or ideate of 
mind. [2885 J. Martineau Types Eth. The. (1886) 1. 1. ii. 

307 He objects to say outright that it is the ideatum which 
gives the idea.] 

Ideation (sid/^jan). [f. Ideate v. : see 
-ATiox.] The formation of ideas or mental 
images of things not present to the senses. 

1829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind J. 42 As we say Sensation, 
we might also say Ideation; it would be a very useful 
word... Sensation is the general name for one part of our 
constitution . . Ideation for another. 3862 Macm, Mag. 
Apr. 507^ In sensation the object of sense is present; in 
ideation it is absent, but remembered. 3879 Huxley Hume 

34 
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Hence Ideolo*glcalIy adv., in an ideological 
manner 'in a non -literal sense. ' 4 ' ‘ - • - 

,x86x.Bp. S. Wilberforce Ess.^ (1874) I. 15 0 They. ideo- 
logically suggest, that, when it is asserted that our Lord 
miraculously fed the multitudes no more is^meant than 
that., he fed the souls . of thousands with edifying moral 
discourses. i85z Heurtley in Re/l. 1 Ess. <5* RezD 175 To- 
be understood, not as literally and historically true, but 
only ideologically, or in a ‘spiritualized sense*. 
Ideologist (sidrjp'lod^ist).- (erron: . idea-.) 
[ad. F. ideo legist e, f. ideologic Ideology : see -ist.] 

1. One versed in ideology , (sense i); one who 
treats of the origin and nature of ideas. 

1798 \V. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 584 The ideo- 
logists of Paris. [i36z Menu Lady Morgan II. 40 Both 
she and Sir Charles were intimate with.. the Comte^ de 
Tracy the idcologisle .] 1862 Maurice <$- Met . Philos. 

IV. viii. § 58. 500 The modem ideologists have claimed him 
as their progenitor. 

2 , A person occupied with an idea or ideas, esp. 
with such as are regarded as unpractical ; a specu- 
lator ; an idealist, a visionary, a mere theorist. 

3831 Carlyle Sari. Res. n. yiii, We find our poor Pro- 
fessor. ,3t last indignantly dismissed, almost thrown out of 
doors, as an * Ideologist’. 1835 Blachno. Mag. XXXVIII.' 
323 Correspondence with the French propagandists, ideo- 
logists, and revolutionaires. 1847- Emerson Repr. Men , 
Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 368 The advocates of liberty, and 
of progress, are ‘ideologists'; — a word of contempt often 
in his. [Bonaparte’s] mouthy 1875 Merivale Gen. Hist.' 
Rome li. (1877) 403 He derided the ideologists who were 
not content.. with taking the material world as he found it, 
and putting it to its practical uses. . 

Ideologize, v . [f. Ideolog(v : see -ize.] 
irons . To treat (a statement) ideologically. 

j86o Br. s: Wilberforce Ess. (1874) I. 32o Could he .. 
call on any other speculator to stay the ideologizing process? 

Ideologue (sidrtflpg). ’ Also erron. idealogue. 
[ad. F. idlologut, f. Gr. loea Idea + -logue.] = 
Ideologist 2. 

18x5 Heu M. Williams Pres. Si. France vii. xog Leaving 
the ideologues of his council to arrange what he [Bona- 
parte] calls their revolutionary rubbish, such as sovereign 

S eople, equal rights. See. x88z Spectator 30 Dec. 1676 
fnless by ill-fortune the Throne were filled by an idea- 
logue. 1887 I bid. jo Sept % 1202 English workmen, we. 
imagine, are not becoming ideologues, but some of their 
delegates are. 

Ideology* (oid/V’lod^i). [ad. F. ideologic : see 

Ideo- and -logy.] 

1 . The science of ideas ; that department of 
philosophy or psychology which deals with the 
origin and nature of ideas, b. spec. Applied to 
the system of the French philosopher Condillac, 
according to which all ideas are derived from 
sensations. 

1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XX. 569 Tracy read 
a paper [at the National Institute of FranceJ. .and proposed 
to call the philosophy of mind, ideology. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. III. 285 Trac)*. .proposes, that the science which 
results' from this analysis, be named ideology, or the science 
of ideas, in order to distinguish it from the ancient meta- 
physics. 1832 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 69 Ideo- 
logic (more correctly Idealogie). -has in France become the 
name peculiarly distinctive of that philosophy of mind 
which exclusively derives our knowledge from the senses. 
1852 H._, Rogers Ess. I. vii. 377 The word ‘ideas ’..enters 
appropriately corrupted in the term ideology, as a name 
for a system of purely sensational philosophy. x88z T. 
Davidson tr. RosminRs Philos . Syst. § 10. 22 Ideology 
undertakes to investigate the nature of human knowledge. 

b. The study of the way in which ideas are 
expressed in language. 

188 6 Free. Phiici. So . 4 June p. xliii,. Valuable evidence., 
could be derived from comparative ideology, a branch of the 
science of language that hitherto had been much neglected. 
2 . Ideal or abstract speculation; in a depre- 
ciatory sense, unpractical or visionary theorizing 
or speculation. * '■ ' • 

18x3 J. Adams IVks. (1856) X. 52 Napoleon has lately 
invented a word, which perfectly expressed my opinion.. 
He calls the project ideology. 1827 Scott Napoleon VI. 
=51 Ideology, by which nickname the French ruler [Bona- 
parte] used to distinguish every species of theory "which, 
resting in no respect upon the basis of self-interest, could, 
he thought, prevail with none save hot-brained hoys and 
c . raz ^ d . enthusiasts. 1839 Carlyle Chartism vi. 348 Does 
the British reader . .call all this unpleasant doctrine of ours 
ldeolonrT 1881 Seeley Bonafarte in Macnu ifcj-.XUV. 
iOl/2 He. .pin aside Ihc Avholesystem of false and confused 
linking which had reigned since 179,, and which he culled 
ideology. 

3. ■= Idealism i. 

*®3S J. B.Roocrtson tr ,‘ScMcyers Philos. Hist. (i&,6) 
64 Infidel science, astonished at her own discoveries which 
disconcert alike ideology and materialism. 

Ideom'.e, Ideot, etc., obs. ff. Idiom, etc. 
Ideomotion, -praxist, etc. : see Ideo-, 
i-deopod, ME. pa. pple. of Deep v. 

I-derued, ME. pa. pple. of Derve v. 

Ides (oidz), sh. pl. Rarely in sing. ide. [a. 
F. Ides (1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. Idus, sb. 
pi.] In the ancient Roman calendar, the eighth 
day after the nones, i. c. the 15th of March, May, 
July, October, and the 13th of the other months. 

_ The days after the nones were reckoned forward to the 
ides; hence such expressions as ‘the sixth of the ides’ (or 
* thy sixth ides \ or * the sixth ide’) 1 of June \ loosely ren- 
dering L. ante diem sextum Idas Juntas ^ une 8. See 
note s. v. Calends x. 


<-1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 341 Idus j s of May' 
left I to write j>is ryme, B letter & Friday bi ix ]>at 5ere 
aede prime. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 215 bts It was the 
ni-ydees of Juyll. 1502 Arnolde Chron. 6$bf2 Somerj. 
beginnithe the vij- Ide of may and lastith vnto the vi;. Ide 
of august. 1576 Fleming Panepi. Epist. 40 Dated the .7.. 
of the Ides of June. x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 1. ii. ly Cses^r 
..Beware the Ides of March. 3641 Howell Vote in New 
Vol. Lett. (1650) I ij,The soft gliding Nones and every Ide. 
2776 Abigail Adams in J. Adams' Fant . Lett. (1876) x6o 
The 19th of April, ever memorable for America as the Ides 
of March to Rome and to Caesar. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 1. 
iii, ‘ It stands fixed for the ninth ide of August ’, answered 
Pansa. 1847 Emerson IVoodnotes 1. 45 Foreteller of the 
vernal ides. Wise harbinger of spheres and tides. . 

II Id est, two Latin words, meaning 'that is *, 
used in works written in Latin to introduce an 
explanation of a word or phrase — * that is to say * ; 
retained in English in the same use, now usually in 
the abbreviated form i.e . (formerly often z.) : see 
Abbreviations , under I the letter. 

3598 Florio, Galtina bagnata, a wet hen, id est, a milke- 
sop. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 850 Mira de fettle, as ’tis i'th’ 
Adage, Id est , to make a Leek a Cabbage. 1821 Byron 
yuan iv. xciii , 1 Arcades ambo id est — blackguards both. 

Idiasm (i'dijiez’m). [ad. Gr. tdiaapbs pecu- 
liarity, f. f&df-cu' to be peculiar, f. tSios peculiar.] 
A peculiarity, mannerism. 

x868 C. M. Ingleby in Athenxum 22 Dec. 800/3 Among 
the causes which debase and enervate a language are . . the 
use of idiasms generating euphemisms. 1877 — Shake • 
speare 1. vii. ti8 The idioms, idiotisms, and, above all, 
the idiasms of Shakespeare [etc.]. 1893 Nat. Observer 

21 Jan. 240/2 The owner’s personal or peculiar whimsy 
or * idiasra ’ is not only permissible, but is distinctly de- 
manded. 

Xdic (i’dik), a. Biol. [f. Id+-ic.] Pertaining 
to an id or ids. 

1893 tr. IVeismann's Gcrtn- Plasm 1. i. 63 Every id of the 
germ-plasm contains the whole of the elements which are 
necessary for the development of all subsequent idic stages. 

J-diched, ME. pa. pple. of Ditch v. 

Idiely, idili, idillieli, obs. ff. Idly. 

I-dight,i-di3t,i*diht: seeYDiGHT andDiGHTtf. 

Idio- (i’dio), repr. Gr. tdio-, combining form of 
ibtos own, personal, private, peculiar, separate, 
distinct. Of compounds occurring in Greek, Idio- 
pathy and Idiosyncrasy are Eng. representa- 
tives ; but a number of recent scientific terms have 
been formed on Greek types, or even with a Latin 
second element, as idio -muscular, - repulsive . 

I* dioblast Bot. [see -blast], an individual plant- 
cell of different nature or content from the sur- 
rounding tissue (Sachs). Idio’cracy nonce-wd. 
[see -cracy], personal rule or government. idio- 
cy clo-phaxious a. [see Cyclo- and Idiophanous ], 
exhibiting axial interference figures without the 
use of polarizing apparatus. Idiodinio a. Zool. 
[Gr. 5?v-os, 5tV-77 eddy, vortex, taken in sense* pore*], • 
having a special opening for the extrusion of genital 
products, f Idio-ele*ctric a. [see Electric], 
capable of being electrified by friction. Idio- 
glo*ttic a. [see Glottic, and cf. Gr. iStbyRanroos], 
using wordsofone’sown invention. Idiogo’naduct, 
the gonaduct of an idiodinic animal. I’diograpli 
[Gr. JSnfypcupo*'], one’s private mark or signature ; 
hence Idiogfra'pMc a. } of or pertaining to an 
idiograph. Idio'latry nonct-iud. [Gr. \arpua 
worship], self-worship. Idicmeter [-meter], 
an instrument for measuring the * personal equa- 
tion * of an observer, by observation of the transit 
of an artificial star whose actual motion is exactly 
known. Idiomu’sctilar a. Path, [see Muscular], 
in Idiomuscular contraction , SchifFs term for the 
local contraction, under physical stimulus, of a 
muscle which is fatigued or dying, the movement 
not. being transmitted to the whole length of 
muscular fibre. Idionexrral a . Path, [see Neural] 
(see quot.). fldio'nomy [Gr. -vo/ua arrange- 
ment], individual constitution. Idio’phaiiism, 
idiophanous nature or property. Idio'phanoxis a. 
[Gr. -(pavrjs appearing] = Idiocyelophanous. Idio-. 
plire'iiic a. Path. [Gr. <pfn )v mind], ‘ Tuke’s term 
for the form of insanity which is caused by disease 
of the brain itself* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). I’cUo- 
plasm Biol., Nageli’s term for the special portion 
of protoplasm in a germ or cell which is supposed 
to determine the character of the resulting or- 
ganism ; hence Idioplasma’tic a. Idiopsycho*- 
logy, the psychology of one’s own mind ; hence 
Idiopsycliolo'gical a. IdiorepuTsive a., self- 
repelling. Idiorrhytlimic a. [Gr. IdiSppvdfi or 
living in one’s own way], of monastic institutions; 
allowing freedom to the individual (opposed to 
Ccenobitic). Idiostatic a. [see Static], not 
employing any auxiliary electrification in the , 
measurement of electricity : opposed to Hetero- \ 
static. IdiothaTamous a. Bot. [Thalamus], j 
'having a different colour or texture from the I 
thallus ; a term used among lichens * ( Treas . Bot . | 


1866). I'diotype Chem. [Type] (see qoot.V 
Hence Idiotypic a. ' ' 

2882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 84 It is not unusual for Indlvidca! 
cells in a tissue otherwise homogeneous to become devehhrf 
in a manner strikingly different from their neighbours* to 
such cells I have applied the term *Jdioblast; x$-8T 
Sinclair Mount 103 No Jew of them all would .. set up a 
theocracy, or *idiocracy, for this is the exact word met- 
eagerly and remorselessly. 2890 Aihev.xtim 29 Mar.’ioS/'' 
‘On Bertrand’s * Idiocyelophanous Prism by Prof," S. p 1 
Thompson. 2883 E. R. Lank ester in Encyd. Brit XVI* 
682/1 note , The Porodinic group is divisible intoNephrodhk 
, and *Idiodinic, in the former the nepbridium seningasa 
pore, in the latter a special (cStos) pore being developed. 
1828 Webster, *Idioelectric , electric Per se, or comainr’ 
electricity in its natural state. _ Gngoiy. 1830 R. Ksox 
Bfclardls Anat. .260 They [hairs] are idio-electric. i388 

H. Hale jn Science 28 Sept. 146/1 The boy soon gave up his 
*idioglottic endeavors. 2883E. R. Lankester in Lncycl.Bnt, 
y.'V1.6Z2/jiiofe,’The. genital ductsof Idiodinic formsnay he 
called *Idiogonaducts, as distinguished from the Nepbrc£o. 
naducts of nephrodinic forms. 1623 Cockeram, *ldwgra}k f 
priuate writings. x6s6 Blount Glosscgr., IdicgraiK , » 
private writing, or of one’s own hand writing. 7897 Watrc. 
Gaz. 27 Nov. 8/2 He bad asked Sir William how he wrote 
his name phonetically, and he had given him an idiograph, 
<11626 Bp. Andrewes.SVv7/i.(i84x- 4) II. 393 (Cent.) Idolatry,, 
differs but a letter from *idiolatry. 2881 Daily News joSqt 
6/2 The “idiometer invented by Colonel Walker was adopted 
by the Indian Survey Department. 1878 Foster Pljt.i 
ii. § 2. 72 The wheal in many respects resembles a veryslov 
or almost fixed contraction-wave, and has been called an 
1 *idio-muscular ’ contraction. xSgfi Allbutt Syst . Ned. 

I. 109 The belief in the idiomuscular or, more truly, *idio- 
neural action of the heart-muscle. 1651 Bices Rnvpisp. 
r 234 We have assigned the precedency and priority to 
purges from regular *Idionomy and propriety of natara 
with their appellatives. 1889 Mivart in Dublin Re?. Oct. 
203 Thus the *idio-plasm was changed more and more in 
the course of generations. 2890 Weismann* in Rttlm 
6 Feb. 320 The *idioplasmatic nature of the nuclear sub- 
stance. 1886 F. L. Patton in New Princeton Re?. Mar. 
181 ‘ *Idiopsychological ’ and ‘heteropsychologfcal’arethe 
epithets employed to denote these two methods. riS# 
W. H. Brookfield in Life Tennyson (1S97) I.126 At auto- 
psychography I am not good, if I had any ‘idiopsychology 
to autopsychographize. 1828 . Webster, *Idiorcfnld.( % 
repulsive by itself *, as, the idio-repulsive power of beat. 
2843 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1846) 23 The early thwn« 
regard its phenomena as produced either by a single Hard 
idio-repulsive, but attractive of all matter, or else as pro- 
duced by two fluids, each idio-repulsive hut attractive oi. 
the other. 2862 Lend. Rev. 17 May, They live..m regu.ar 
monasteries, either of the stricter ccenobitic form ..or under 
the laxer *id/orrythmic constitution. 1 880 J. E . H. Ootoc'i 
Elect r. Magti. I. ix. 56 The accessory’ electrometer, cr 
gauge, is called an '"idiostatic electrometer. 18^5-7* 

Diet. Chem. 1 1 1; 242 *Idioiype, a term applied byOutbne.- 
to bodies derived by replacement from the same 
including the typical substance itself; 

typic with ethylamine, phenylamine, and all tbe orp-i 
bases derived from it by substitution, and these are lai 
typic one with the other. , ... 

tidier crasy. Obs. [ad. Gv.lSmpaaia, f.J^* 

Idio- + -Kpaoia, /epatyts mixing, tempering (tRAsiby 

Peculiarity of physical or mental constitution; - 

Idiosyncrasy. f . . ... 

x68x .tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Ms. Vocab., 
proper disposition or temperament of a thing or Doap 
tr. Beliefs Mcrc.Compit. Pref.r Sev.r ? l Mnt| 

various. 1755 Johnson, / rft«nto>pecul»rityorcowu'u™n. 

Hence Idiocratic, -al adjs. = lDIOS»’CR««. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, idiocra/icol, accord^ 10 J 
[Hence in Johnson and mod. Diets.) 102 ®. r 
cratic. 1879 Tinsley's Ma S . XXIV. 143 A few idto«nc 


remarks were gleaned. 

Idiocy (i-didsi). Also o 1 

[Possibly ad. Gr. idtarrtia uncouthness, want 0 . 


J i USM 017 UU, L21. IVIWI.II. Ullvwu ... . lnnic- 

ention, f. iStturtjs Idiot ; but perh. a f 1{r 


ally on Idiot, without reference to t . 

other sbs. in -CV from words in 
prophecy, etc. See also IptoTCV. F. 
recent.] The state or condition of being \ , 

natural absence or marked deficiency o 0 
understanding ; extreme mental intbeciji). ^ 

<11529 Skelton Reply x. = 5 ° Yo S'.,?l a iadfe' W «« 
your idiosy, And your vnyne glory Haue m > . 

flye. 1607 CoweLl Mcrfr., Rliota ‘ bin the 

that is directed to the Eicheator . . to a) J*r«j % H . 
party suspected of Idiocie, and evrinun ■ 0 ^ TC vi e 

Finch Lazo (1636) 95 The king shall ban any other 
. . all tiie possessions of a foole natural I, Q 0n ,r.. I. 

Ideot during his ideocy. J7 6 S ^^ISt of MW 




..... (1809) 306 When a^ man 
been returned an unthrift and u°t 
ceedings have been had. 1814 L - V e that m ! 4. 

apparently neither idiocy nor insanityt J. . fj n3tt ;rnlb' *.? 
unsettled, irregular expression to s '^ ce ■ 
rather handsome. 4874 Maudsley Rest . V congenital, cr 
66 Idiocy is n defect of mind " hath >s either 
due to causes operating during the fin t j 

b. Used humorously as a ntic. ... .. .hoaart 
1826 Scott Woodst. xxxiii, So please your > 


Ohs. 


an ass. 

t C. app. Ignorance. Ohs. _ 343 Tt; 

1598 Svlvkctek Du P a ' las S:\\ 1'j.n <ifaperMt^ ccs ^ 
suspected venue of This Tree Shall soon dupe 
of Idiocy, Which dims your eyes. Tnnv 
Idiocyelophanous, etc. : seeJ w. . dcome , 
Idiom (i'di^m)* Forms; 6 y fLc* 1 

6-7 idiome, 7 ideom, 7- idiom, t ,V-- r;Si Cf. 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or “d. V^nlojT 
ISiai^a peculiarity, property, po cn • nnro priJte}i *• 
(f. ISti-eodai to make one s o"’ n , *PP 1 
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IDIOT. 


< 5 (ck? own} private,- peculiar. - Cf. It., Sp., Pg. 
idioma. • The L. form was also used for some time.] 
L The form of speech peculiar or proper to a 
people or country ; own language or tongue. 

. [1575 Gascoigne Cert . Notes Instr. Eng. Verse. § u So 
woulde I wish you to frame all sentences in their mother 
phrase, and proper Idioma.\ 1588 J. HTarvey] Disc. 
Problcnte 41 A hawty Latin stile and antique Ideome. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie 11. xii[i]. (Arb.) 127 To allow 
euery word polisillable one long time . - which should be 
where his sharpe accent falls in our owne ydiome most 
aptly and naturally. 1674 R. Godfrey Ittj. <V Ab. Physic 
48 The writings of Glauber, which were translated into the 
English Idiom. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 165 r 3 The 
Histories of all our former Wars are transmitted to us in 
our Vernacular Idiom. 2860 Farrar Orig. Lang. i. 20 The 
divine spark which glows in all idioms. 

- b. In narrower sense: That variety of a lan- 
guage which is peculiar to a limited district or 
class of people ; dialect. 

X59S Florio Ital. Did. A. tv a, So manie, and so much 
differing Dialects, and Idiomes, as be vsed and spoken in 
Italie. 1601 Holland Pliny Pref. A iij b, That Dialect or 
Idiome which was familiar to the basest clowne. 1662 J. 
Davies Mandclslo' s Trav. 226 The Chineses .. when they 
speak, cannot understand one the other, by reason of the 
diversity of the Idioms and Dialects that is among the 
Inhabitants of several Provinces, a X794 Gibbon Misc, 
IVks. (1814) I. x88 On the spot I read .. the classics of the 
Tuscan idiom. 1874 Reynolds John Bapt. v. § 3. 338 There 
were 4 voices * . . which expressed in some vernacular idiom 
of Hebrew or Greek the thoughts of the Almighty. 

2. The specific character, property, or genius of 
any language ; the manner of expression which is 
natural or peculiar to it: = Idigtis3 T 2. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 39 Oh how the varges from 
his blacke pen wrung. Would sauce the Idiome of the 
English tongue. 1666 Dryden Pref. Ann. Mirab. Wks. 
(Globe) m The terms of arts in every tongue bearing more 
of the idiom of It than any other words. 1683 Brit. Sfec. 
39 The Idiom of it, as to the main, appears to be Teutonick. 
2754 Sherlock Disc. (1750) I. vi. 189 To bring anything to 
light. .is. .in the Idiom of the English Tongue, to discover 
or reveal a thing. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Rclig. viiL nr. 
(1873) 218 In their attempt to maintain idiom. 

3 . A form of expression, grammatical construc- 
tion, phrase, etc., peculiar to a language ; a pecu- 
liarity of phraseology approved by the usage of 
a language, and often having a signification other 
than its grammatical or logical one. 

1628 Donne 80 Serin, vi. (1640) 52 There are certaine 
idioms, certaine formes of speech .. which the holy Ghost 
repeats severall times. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 20 
Every speech hath certaine Idiomes, and customary Phrases 
of its own. ( 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vi. § 7 The Hebrew 
tongue, which, as every other language, had its idioms. 
1871 Pub. School Lat. Gram. § 122 The Adverbial use of 
the Attribute and Apposite, is an important idiom. 

4 . Specific form or property; peculiar nature; 
peculiarity. Obs. exc. as fig. of 1 or 2. 

[1596 Fitz-Gf.ffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 34 Vnpartiall 
Iudge of all, save present state. Truth’s Idioma of the 
things are past.) 1644 Digby Two Treat, u. (1645) 143 
Who can looke upon .. those wondrous _ processions and 
idiomes (of the Godhead] reserved for Angels eyes ? 1654 
Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 19 1 So we may say, this is Christs 
body, by the communication of the Idioms or proprieties to 
the bread with which it is united. 1658 R. Franck North. 
Mem. (1694) 177 It represents the idiom or form of a horn. 
x8z8_Macaulay Ess. History in Misc. tVrit. (1889) 152 Con- 
nection . . not so close as to destroy the idioms of national 
opinion' and feeling. 

. Idio'maey. rare'- 1 , [f. L. idiomat -, stem of 
idioma Idiom : see -cy.] Idiomatic quality. 

1813 Examiner x's Mar. 170/2 Its pert slang and un- 
grammatical idiomacy. 

Idiomatic (idiumae-tik), a. [ad. Gr. Idicopa- 
r t/c-6s peculiar, characteristic, f. ISioopa {15 an par-') 
Idiom. Cf. F. idiomat ique (Littre).] 

1 . Peculiar to or characteristic of a particular 
language ; pertaining to or exhibiting the expres- 
sions, constructions, or phraseology approved by 
the peculiar usage of a language, esp. as differing 
from a strictly grammatical or logical use of words ; 
vernacular ; colloquial. 

_ 272* Addison Spec/.flo. 285 r 4 Since-. Phrases .. used 
in ordinary Conversation contract a kind of Meanness by 
passing through the Mouths of the Vulgar, a Poet should 
take particular Care to guard himself against Idiomatick 
•Ways of Speaking. 1784 tr. De holme's Const. Eng. Life 2, 
Pure idiomatic and attractive English. ^ 1839 H.- Rogers 
Ess. II. iii. 136 The language^ of familiar dialogue and 
colloquial pleasantry, .is always in a high degree idiomatic, 
both in the terms and phrases employed, and in the con- 
struction. X875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 419 Hegel., 
thought, .he gave his philosophy a truly German character 
by the use of idiomatic German words. 

f b. Peculiar to one person, individual. Obs. 

1765 Hurd A for. *5 * Petit. Dial. Pref. 42 The idiomatic 
differences of expression, which flow not from the manners, 
but from some degree of study and affectation. 

2 . Given to or marked by the use of idioms 
peculiar to, or approved by, the usage of the 
language. 

1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. vii. § 32 IV. ^29 They were 
more strictly idiomatic and English than their predecessors. 
‘1870 LowclL Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 74 note. Like most 
idiomatic, as distinguished from correct writers, he (Dryden) 
knew very little about the language historically or critically. 

So Idiomatical a. = prec. Hence I&ioma'tic- 


ally adv., in an idiomatic manner. Idioma‘tical- 
ness, the condition of being idiomatic. 

1727 Bailey vol, II, Idiomatical .. Idiomatically. 1762 
Sterne Tr. Shandy VI, xxxvii, To say a man is fallen in 
love.. carries an idiomatical kind of implication that. love 
ism. thing below a man. 1773 Monboddo Language (1774) 
I. i. viii. 99 Qualities that are accidental, or idiomatical, 
that is, peculiar to the individual. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Addison Wks. III. no If his language had been less idioma- 
tical, it might have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. 
1840 De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. XI. 70 Men wrote, .idioma- 
tically, because they wrote naturally and without affectation. 
1898 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.VLXVl. 341/3 Its character., 
makes nothing either for or against the idiomaticalnessof in 
cur midst. - • « * ’ 

Idiomariricism. rare— 1 , [f. prec. + -Ism.] 
An idiomatic expression. 

# 1862 Parthenon 26 July 397 * Occasional idiomaticisms \ 
in such passages as it has been thought necessary to render 
literally will, we hope, be readily excused. 

fldicrmatism. Obs. rare-}, [f. Gr. t&oyzctT- 
Idioxi + -isar.] An idiomatic expression. 

1771 Acc. of Bks. in Ann. Reg. 2^6/2 His style is.. some- 
times ungrammatical, and abounding with North-British 
terms and idiomatisms. 

IdicumatoTogy. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. as prec. + 
-logy.] A collection of idioms. • - 

2690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo- Lat. Pref. 6 To trans- 
late some Englishes made in way of dialogue, .whose latines 
..may all be found in their respective heads of this Idiorna- 
tology. 

Idiomorpllic (idiamptfik), a. Min. ' [f. Idio- 
4- Gr. p op<p-q form 4- -ic.] Having its own charac- 
teristic form ; spec, having its characteristic crys- 
tallographic faces : said of one of the constituent 
minerals of a rock. Hence Idlomo’rpliically adv. 

1887 C,eol. Mag. Mar. 223^ The normal plutqnic rocks are 
characterized by astructure in which idiomorphic constituents 
occur only in small proportion. x888 W. S. Bayley in A mer. 
Naturalist Mar. 208 An idiomorphic mineral is one whose 
form is determined by the crystallizing forces acting within 
itself. An idiomorphic mineral is bounded by crystal 
planes. Ibid. 209 When . . all of the constituents are idio- 
morphically developed, the rock is panidiomorphic. 

Idiopathe’tic, &. rare. [f. Idiopathy, after 
pathetic .] = Idiopathic. 

_ 1661 Lovell Hist. Anirn. <$• Min. 237 The epilepsy., if 
idiopathetick, it is cured as before, by phlebotomy (etc.). 
17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 164 It prevails against.. 
Pains of the Head, whether Idiopathetick, or by Consent of 
Parts. 1846 Worcester cites Month. Rev. 

So Idiopathe *tical a. (Bailey vol. II. 1 727). 
Idiopathic (idiaparjuk), a . [f. Idiopathy + 
-ic. Cf. F. idiopathique (1732 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Path. Of a disease : Arising by itself in a 
particular part of the body; of the nature of a 
primary morbid state; not consequent upon or 
symptomatic of another disease. ‘ 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 8S If the diseases, .be idio- 
pathick. 1684 tr .Bond's Mcrc.Compit. 111.69 The idiopathick 
Headach . . requires Purging. 1796 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 
ios It is a real and idiopathic disease. % 1874 Mai/dsley 
ResPons . in Meat. Dis. iii. 80 Cases in which the insanity is 
oWing to idiopathic disease of the brain. 1876 tr. J Vagner's 
Gen. Patjiol. 2 In many cases it is. .important to recognize 
an affection as idiopathic or symptomatic. 

2. Of the nature of a. particular affection or sus- 
ceptibility. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Dissert, in Reid's IVks. 854 The 
idiopathic affections of our several organs of sense, as Colour, 
Sound. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 403. 368 The common 
•mushroom has proved fatal in Italy. .. This does not appear 
to depend upon any idiopathic phenomena, but upon the 
intrinsic character of the individual specimens. 

So Idiopatliical a. - prec. ; hence Idiopatki- 
cally adv., in the manner of an idiopathic disease. 

1828 Webster, Idiopathically. 1835-6 Todd Cycl.Anat. 
\.nsrjji Disease., as it commences idiopathically within 
the vessel itself. 1846 Worcester cites For. Q. Rev. for 
Idiopatliical. x86x T. J. Graham Prod. Med. 678^ We 
must carefully watch for the symptoms of the complications, 
and treat them.. much as when they occur idiopathically. 

Idiopathy (idi,p'pa)i). [ad. mod.L. idio- 
pathia , a. Gr. l 5 tond$eta (Galen): see Idio- and 
-pathy. Cf. F. idiopathic .] 

1 1. A feeling or sensation peculiar to an individual 
or class ; an individual or personal state of feeling. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul. 11. To Rdr., All men are so 
full of their own phansies and idiopathyes, that they scarce 
have the civility to interchange any words with a stranger. 
Ibid. (Interpret, unusual words) ? Idiopathic, . . is ones proper 
peculiar srddos, mine or thine, being affected thus or so upon 
this or that occasion, a x688. Cudworth Immut. Morality 
(1731) 54 It is Impossible to demonstrate ..that any two 
Men have the very same Phantasms or Ideas of Red or 
Green, these being Idiopathies. 

2. Path. + a. A morbid condition originating in 
the part affected, and not occasioned by disease 
elsewhere. Obs. b. A disease not preceded or 
occasioned by any other; a primary disease. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xxxiiL § 9 The idiopathy as 
physicians speak is in the soul, the sympathy only in the 
spirit or conscience. 167X Phil. Trans. V 1. 2292 The Parts, 
which are primarily and by idiopathy affected in a Con- 
sumption. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Idiopaihie, in Physick, a 
primary Disease. 1833 Nero Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 129 
This moral idiopathy, which neither proceeds from nor 
depends on any other disease,, .this itch for seeing meraor* 
.able places.. is peculiarly English. 

Idiopbanous, etc. : see Idio-. 


I’diopt. rare. [f. Gr. tSt-os peculiar -f stem orr- 
as in brnr/p one who looks, intros seen.] One who 
has some peculiarity of vision. 

1833 Whewell in Tod hunter, Acc. JV.'s JVks. (1876) II. 
153 The id i opt perceived^ scarcely any, if any, steady dis- 
tinction between the two images. 

Idiorepulsive, -static, etc. : see Idio-. 

• Idiosy, obs. form of Idiocy. 
f Idiosyncra’sical, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Idio- 
syncras-y + -ic + -al.] = Idiosyncratic. 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased. Introd. 20 What shall I say 
of the I diosyncrasicall.. propriety of divers patients? 

tldiosyncrasis. Obs. rare. [a. Gr.' 'loio- 
avyxpdffis.J =next. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia Pref. a in, Out of an Idiosyn- 
crasy (or particular Temper) of my Fancy. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. III. 348 Lest the acrid humour, .should be mistaken 
for the effect produced by an idiosyncrasis of the vessels. 

Idiosyncrasy (idmsi-qkrasi). Also 7 idio- 
sygerasye, 7-8 -syncrasie, 7-9 (err on.) -cracy 
[ad. Gr. IStodvytepdaia j also -cvynpdffLS, ■[.' l5io- 
Idio- + ciryKpdais commixture, tempering (avv 
together + Kpaais mixing, tempering, Crasis).] A 
peculiarity of constitution or temperament. 

1 . The physical constitution peculiar to an indi- 
vidual (+ or class). Now only Med. 

T604 F. Hering Modest Def. 20 The idiosygerasye or parti- 
cular Natures (asGalen calleth_them)are vnknown. 2650 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in, xxviiL (ed. 2) i52WhetherQuaiIes 
from any idiosyncracy or peculiarity of constitution, aoe in- 
nocuously feed upon Hellebore. X744 Berkfley Siris § S7 
Something in the idiosyncrasy of the patient that puzzles 
the physician. 1828 fidin. Rev. XLvII. 39 The special 
and apparently capricious varieties of digestive power, 
which the learned call Idiosyncrasy. 2875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 22 Temperaments are peculiarities of or- 
ganization characterizing classes of individuals ; idiosyn- 
crasies , peculiarities belonging to single individuals. 

2 . The mental* constitution peculiar to a person 
or class of persons ; individual bent of mind or in- 
clination ; a view or feeling, a liking or aversion, 
peculiar to a single person, race, or nation. 

2665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. xiv. 90- The Understand- 
ing also hath its Idiosyncrasies, as well as other faculties. 
1771 Wesley IVks. U872) VI. 128 There may be an idiosyn- 
crasy— a peculiarity in your constitution of SouL 1874 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iv. 58 The pertinacious idiosyncrasy 
of the Gallic genius. , - 

• 3 . A mode of expression peculiar to an author. 

2837-0 Hallam Hist. Lit. in. vii. § 34 III. 659 The style of 
Bacon has an idiosyncracy which we might expect from his 
genius. Ibid. in. vi. § 73 III. 329 The elaborate delinea- 
tions of Jonson, or the marked idiosyncracies of Shakspesire. 
2874 Sayce Coutpar. Phitol. i. xr We must not .. believe 
that we know a language because \ve_ can successfully 
imitate the idiosyncracies of a few of its literary men. 

Idiosyncratic (i:di<?|sinkire*tik), a. [f. prec., 
after Gr. crvyiepariKos : see -ic.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, idiosyncrasy ; due to individual 
disposition or susceptibility. 

a 2779 Warburton Div. Legat. H. App. (1846) I. 3x5 His 
Lordship’s idiosyncratic terrors, the terrors of a future State. 
2870 Lowell Among my Bks. SeT. f. (1873) 17 2 An idio- 
syncratic use of words. 2886 Symonds Renaiss. Italy , Catji. 
Read. 11898) VII. xiii. 227 Our true critic renounces idio- 
syncratic whims and partialities. 1893 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 

2 Sept 555 The action — idiosyncratic or otherwise— of the 
above-named drug. 

So Idiosyncra'tical a. — prec. ; hence Idio- 
'syncra'tically adv., by inherent peculiarity of 
constitution. . . 

2650 Charletos Paradoxes Prol- 16 The confederate 
vertue of the JJnguent .. idiosyncratvcally opposed to the 
essentiall hostility of that Add. 1670 Maynwaring Vita 
Sana vi. 70 The various natures .. and idosyncratical 
properties of several bodies. *863 Lytton Caxtoniana I. 72 
The man inveterately,idiosyncraticaIly shy. 2893 Patmore 
Religio Poetx (1898) 40 Those of idiosyncratical enthusiasm. 

Idiot -Forms: 4 ydyote, 4-5 

ydiotte, 4-6 -ot(e, yd-, idyofc, 5 idyote, -othe, 
ydeote,6ydeot(te,ideot(t)e, idiotte,4~7 idiote, 
4-9 ideot, 4- idiot, [a. I 4 ', idiot (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) = It., Sp., Pg. idiola , ad. L. idiuta 
uneducated, ignorant person, ad. Gr. I 5 t<nrrjs private 
person, common man, plebeian, one without pro- 


fessional knowledge, 1 layman ; and so, ignorant, 
ill-informed person, f. ibtos private, own, peculiar. 

In the T6th c., instances of the word are found with initial 
tr, transferred from an [a aid tot : — an idiot ) ; n idiot was 
further popularly corrupted to NtDGET (q.v.). With the 
latter cf. the modern vulgar pronunciation, sometimes 
graphically represented as idget.] 

+ 1. A person without learning; an ignorant, 
uneducated man ; a simple man ; a clown. Obs. 

This use is app. partly due to passages in the Vulgate or 
Greek N. T-, esp. Acts iv. 23, 2 Cor. xiv. 16. 

>377 Lancl. P. PL B. xvi. 170, I..5ede forth as an ymote 
in contre to aspye After Pieres be plowman. 01440 x-fe- 
CRAVE Life St. Keith. I. 513 Kysht =» Ali ;'?; 

sent Austyn seyth, hee meneth the apostellis, far ' 

Icrcri Avert. 1, S3 Caxton CM. 
repreuyd hym sore as uneonnyng and an 5 
tr. Ballinger's Deepest i S ?fi *3 A most eomraonUnde « f 
speech, where withall euen the vene idiots 
2647 H. More Poems Prri.,U would !e safer 

lads or Countrey idiots .. then tho*e 
lobnoffliwits ! =nd Lot Philosophers . 1S57 •titg The 
Deane Loaer, or the Sainetly IdeoK Deoofon^ 16^ t RVro 
A«. E.huM'rl'.M. I..confes.ni,-Kiran Ideot. under- 
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standing no other Language than Turkish. 1752 J. Covel 
Acc, Grk. Ch. 353 There is also this very remarkable 
passage in the Cardinal : Idiotx qui vident Picturas, Ideots 
who see these Pictures [etc.]. 

t.b. s pec. A layman. Ohs. 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1BS0) 46 We dwelten to-gidre in 
chirchis, & weren idiotis, & vnderloute to ale men. x6n 
Panegyr. Verses in Coryafs Crudities, For he would not 
Take orders but remaine an Idiote. 1638 Featly Strict. 
Lyndom. 1. 158 That t hee that supplieth the place of the 
idiot or 1 aye-man in answering for the people shall under- 
stand. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dnbit. 1. ii. rule ii. § 5 /The 
holy and innocent ideot, or plain easy people of the Laity. 

f C. One not professionally learned or skilled ; 
also, a private (as opposed to a public)' man. Ohs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 75 If any one should bid 
an idiot take the instruments and mend what he blameth in 
the Artificers, he should never be able to doe it. 1651^ Jer. 
Taylor C terns Dorn. 54 In the form of Ideots and private 
persons. 1663 Boyle Exp. <*>- Nat. Philos. 1. 17 Idiots 
admire in things the Beauty of their Materials, but Artists 
that of the Workmanship. 

2. A person so deficient in mental or intellectual 
faculty as to be incapable of ordinary acts of 
reasoning or rational conduct. Applied to one 
permanently so afflicted, as distinguished from one 
who is temporarily insane, or 1 out of his wits *, 
and who either has lucid intervals, or may be 
expected to recover his reason. 

By the older legal authorities an idiot is defined as one 
congenitally deficient in reasoning powers, a * natural fool* 
(cf. quot. 1590), and this is still the common implication of 
the term. In quot. \ 440= halfwit. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10456 (Cott.) pou sals to me als til 
a sott, Haldes bou me for ani idiot \G$tt. a foie]? C1386 
Chaucer Wife’s Prol . 311 Wenestow make an ydyot of 
cure dame ? c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 
13 He made and feyned hym-self vnwyse . . and owtward 
pretendid the cheyr of an ydiotte. c 1440 Prontp. Pan*. 
258/2 Idyote, neither fowle ne ryghte wyce (//. idyote, halfe 
innocent..), idiota. 1590 Swinburne Testaments it. 39 An 
Idiote, or a natural l foole js he, who notwithstanding he 
bee of lawfull age, yet he is so witlesse, that hee can not 
number to twentie, nor can tell what age he is of, nor 
knoweth who is his Father, or mother, nor is able to answer 
to any such easie question. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 
(1650) 52 By the civil laws a foole or Idiot bom shall 
lose the lands whereto he is bom because he is not able to 
use them aright. 1690 Locke Hum. U/td. 11. xi. (1695) 77 
Idiots make very few or no Propositions, and reason scarce 
at all. 1793 Holcroft tr. Lavater's Physiog. 111 . lit. 247 
Who can explain wherein consists the difference of organiza- 
tion between an ideot and another man? 1845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1B74) II. 62 Persons insane (in which 
class are.. to be included idiots who have had no under- 
standing from their birth, as well as lunatics who. .have lost 
the use of their reason). 

b. A term of reprobation for one who speaks 
or acts in what the speaker considers an irrational 
way, or with extreme stupidity or folly ; a block- 
head, an utter fool. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thcodcra 148 Wenand I ware sic 
a ydiot, hat hu suld wit my priuete. a 1568 Covf.rdale Bk. 
Death m. iii. (1579) 258 O thou great ydiote, thou 
lame n test, that thy name and honour perisneth in this 
transitorie wo ride. 1620 Granger Din. Logike 381 Many 
obdurate Popish Idiotes say, that all things are so deare . . 
because there is so much preaching. 17x3 Addison Ct. 
Tariff, He called them ideots and blockheads. 1796 Bp. 
Watson A Pol. Bible 283 He would have been an ideot, had 
he put it in the power of his enemies to prove [etc.]. 1840 

Dickens Barn . Budge Ii, You idiot, do you know what 
peril you stand in? [18S0 Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even ? xv. 
136, * I think people are “ idgets” ! ’ said Frances.] 

fc. A man of weak intellect maintained to 
afford amusement to others ; a household or court 
fool ; a professional fool or jester. Idiot's hood , a 
fool’s cap. Ohs. 

1526 Will o/T. Gold tsbu rgh (Somerset Ho.), To Richard 
Carlton my Idyot. 1586 G. Whitney Emblems 1. 81 The 
ideot likes, with babies for to plaie. i6iz Woodall Stirg. 
Male Wks. (1653! 297 He that’s wise in his own conceit, puts 
on the. Idiots hood. 1711 Addison Specl. No. 47 r 2 Idiots 
are still in Request' in most of the Courts of Germany, 
where there is not a Prince of any great Magnificence, who 
has not two or. three dressed, distinguished, undisputed 
Fools in his Retinue. 

3. attrib. or quast-u^f. a. Appositive, as idiot 
hoy , fool, man, mother, b. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of an idiot or idiocy, idiotic; as 
idiot face , laugh , look , etc. 

3 3'7 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 30S Ignorancia Non excusat 
ePtsco/os nee idiotes prates. 1562 Bullevn BE Siehe 
Men 69 b, Chaunged into ideottc fooles. 1647 H. More 
Song of 6 on 1 1. 11. Iv, A private idiot man. 1700 Drvden 
Cymcn <V /pit. 112 Long mute he stood, and.. His wonder 
witness d with an idiot laugh. x 7 xx Shaftesb. Charad. 
(1737) L 137 Why does an idiot-look and manner destroy 
the effect of all those outward charms ? 1798 Wordsw. 
(title) The Idiot Boy. . 1809 Byron Eng. Bards 248 The 
tale of Betty Foy, .The idiot mother of ‘ an idiot boy ’. 1827 
Hood Mids. Fairies xciv, To hope my solemn countenance 
to w ring To idiot smiles 1 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxvii. 
6 Or if in idiot, impotence arow you sit. 1885 Stevenson 
Dynamiter xifi. 196 When I look upon your idiot face . . 
the tears spring up. 

4. Comb., as ■ idiot -horn, -dull, -like adjs. ; idiot- 
worshipper. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (i6tB) 662 
A childish and idiotelike pole. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. \. 
i. 7 Thou picture of what thou seem'st, and idol! of ideot- 
worshippers. 1612 Rowlands Knave of Hearts Bb, My 
Stockings Jdeot-Iike, red, greene, and yealow. 1793 Hol- 


cp.oft tr. Lavaters Physiog. III. xxxvi. x 86 The idiot-bom 
cannot without a miracle become a philosopher. x8i8 
Codbett Pol. Beg. XXXIII. 28S They,’ ideot-like, stand 
staring and sucking their fingers. 1845 Mrs. Norton Child 
of Islands (yZifi) 152 Blind ! and adder-deaf, and idiot-dull. 
Idiot, v. nonce-tad. [f. prec. sb.J Irans . To 
call (any, one) ‘idiot \ 

1 864 Te nnvson Aylmer’s F. 590 Much befooled and Idioted. 

Jlldio’ta. Obs. rare~ l . [L. or It. : see Idiot jA] 
= Idiot : in quot. in transf. sense. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu GaggTo Rdr.7 Many idle pamphlets 
Jn this very kinde have I seen in my dayes, but a verrier 
idiota saw I never any. 

+ Idio-fcacy. Ohs. rare - 1 . [irreg. f. Idiot or 
L. idiota + -act.] = Idiocy. 

1583 Stubbes Altai . Abus. 1. (1879) 41 Vnder braue attyre 
sometime is couered great ydiotacy and folly. 

Idiotcy (i’di/ftsi). [irreg. f. Idiot + -cy, q.v.] 
— Idiocy, Idiotism. 

x8x8 in Todd. 1839 B. Barham Adamus Exul. 34 -It is 
but idiotcy to anatomise The fine degrees of guilt. 185* H. 
Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 76 Congenital idiotcy and 
imbecility. 1855 H. Spencer' Princ. Psychol . (1887) I. 
vii. § 26S. 470 A doctrine which makes idiotcy unaccount- 
able. 1865 Nichols Britton II. 20 As long as they continue 
in their idiotcy [en lour sotiej. 

Idiotic (idiiftik), a. [f. after Gr. IdicuTtK-bs 
(see next), or L. idioiic-us ; but in sense following 
Idiot. Cf. F. idiotique. ] Characteristic of or 
having the nature of an idiot or idiots ; devoid of 
intellect ; utterly stupid, senseless, or foolish. 

_ 1713 Bentley Bern. Disc. Free-think. xlix.11. 51 Maintain- 
ing that the Sun, Moon, and Stars were no bigger than they 
appear to the Eye, and other such Idiotic Stuff. 1809-10 
Coleridge Friend (1837) III. 343 He may have an jdiotic 
understanding, and what is far more common . . an idiotic 
heart. 1877 Black Green Past, i, More, .than he was likely 
to learn in any half-dozen years ofhis idiotic existence. 1887 
Spectator 9 Apr. 491/2 Much that is idiotic and insufferable 
in modem strivings after fun. 

Xdio'tical, a. Also 8 ideotical. [f. late L. 
ididtic-us uneducated, ignorant, unskilful (a. Gr. 
[Siiutikos, f. ISiajrrji : see Idiot) + -At.] 

+ 1. Uneducated, unlearned, plain, ignorant. Obs. 
Idiotical psalms, ^/oAptoi iSieuTiKoi, psalms composed by 
uneducated persons or laymen, the use of which was for- 
bidden by the Council of Laodicen. 

1646 J. Gregorv Notes «$• Obs. To Rdr. (1650) p ivb, You 
may take it perhaps as forbidden by the Laodicean Canon 
among the Idioticall Psalmes. a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. 
(1821) 184 It [truth] speaks with the most idiotical sort of men 
in the most idiotical way. 1679 J. Goodman Peuit. Pardoned 
in. ii. (1713) 283 It is not being, .learned or idiotical, which 
makes so great a difference betwixt them. 1725 Blacicwall 
Sacr. Classics I. 271 (T.) The language of the sublimest 
authors of Greece is, upon occasion, idiotical and vulgar. 

+ 2. Private, personal, individual. Ohs. ran. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Idiotical, private or belonging to 
private men. 1660 R. Coke Justice Vind.j He.. absurdly 
prefers the obedience of the Commander . . before the idiotical 
good of the Subject. 

3. = Jdiotic. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Idiotical,. .belonging to an Idiot. 
1751 Smollett Per . Pic. (1779) IV. xci. 92 The ideotical 
hag. 1795 Gifford Marviad (1811) 60, I recollect but two 
exceptions. Merry’s idiotical Opera, and Mrs. Robinson’s 
more idiotical Farce. 1834 H. Miller Scenes .5- Leg. x.vix. 
i (1857) 443 Persons of an idiotical cast of mind. 

; Hence Idiotically adv., in an idiotical manner; 
Idio’ticalness, utter stupidity or irrationality. 

x668 H. More Div : Dial. 11. xi. (17x3) 122 It is the Idiotical- 
ness of your pbancy that makes you thus puzzled. x668 Wil- 
kins Real Char. 195 Idioticalncss, being as a natural Fool. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 2 79 That Idiotically 
serious kind of look that a man puts on who is conscious of 
having drank a little more than he should have done. __ x86o 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxvi. 51 War idiotically 
begun, and carried on with contempt of the ordinary rules 
for escaj)ing_ defeat. 

II IdlOtlCOn (idii»o tikpn). [a. ■ Gr. IZtartK&v, 
nent. sing, of IS'.airmus (see Idiotic).] (See quot.) 

1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Idioticon , a word of frequent 
Use in Germany, signifying a dictionary confined to a par- 
ticular dialect, or containing words and phrases peculiar to 
one part of a country. 1882 American VI. 187 We wish 
somebody would compile a Philadelphia /idioticon '. We 
have many local oddities : * Gi’me for '.give me \ 
f Idiotish., a. Obs. [f. Idiot, or L. idiota + 
-ish.J = Idiotic. 

1550 Bale Image Both Ch. 1. (East) 118 Starke foolishe- 
nesse, all and moste ydiotishe dottage. 1614 T. Adams 
DcviCs Banqttet 327 Empirickes endanger not more bodies, 
than ideotish Priests soules. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos. 
(i8r8) B I. 354 As if he were mad or idiotish. 

Idiotism (i’diJtiz’m). Also 7 ideotism. [In 
branch I.**F. idiot isme (16th c. in Iintz.-Darm.), 
ad. late L. idiot i sinus common or vulgar manner 
of speaking, a. Gr. IStcortcrfios way or fashion of a 
common person, homely or vulgar, phrase, f. 
i5iuTt£uv (see Idiotize). In branch II. f. Idiot + 
-ism ; cf. F. idiotisme (Cotgr.).] . . 

I- 1 1- The speech, language, or dialect peculiar 
to a country, age, etc. : = Idiom i. Obs. 

1588 J. HJarvey] Disc. Problcme 65 Some patcheries 
bungled up in an uplandish Ideotisme. a 1631 Dokke^Vw. 
(1839) 1\ . xcv. 32o It is the language and Idiotism of the 
Church of God that the Resurrection is to be believed as an 
Article of Faille c 1689 in Somers Tracts (1748) II. 433 By 
' n-e* Ku ^ V' emenc y a . n d Tj*rany should signify the same 
| Thing; which, according to the Idiotism of our Da\*s, are 
J quite contrary. 


. +2. The peculiar character or genius of a 1-. 
guage; idiomatic character : = Idiom j. ot: 

1605 J. DoveC cnM. A thrism 46 The sam, idiotish- 
propnetye of speach in both 1 estaments vsed . do- 
that they were written by one and the selfe-same itf* 
1683 Drvden Life Plutarch 96 We may have lost soim’S 
of the idiotism of that language in which it [a jest] Cu 
spoken.. 173! /..Glut. Trinity duftys,) *3 In perfat arrn. 
ment with the idiotism of the Hebrew language. 

3. A peculiarity of phrase; a current deviatira 
or departure from the strict syntactical rules or 
usages of a language ; —Idiom 3. 

a 1615 Donne Ess. Divinity (1651) 32 It satisfes cc, fe 
the phrase, .that it is a meer Idiotism. x68x Cave Ecclai- 
aslicz, Hilary 212 Infecting their style with the peculiar 
Idiotisms of their own Country. ^1734 North ArrrlL 
373 He once composed a Turkish dictionary, and 
the ordinary idiotisms and analogies of that language. 1884 
Century Mag. XXIV. 6^7 An attempt .. to conform to tie 
‘ idiotisms * of the English language. 

+ b. A technical term of science or art. Oh. 

1655 Bramhall Def true Liberty xix. 157 Must the Jfa- 
thematician, the Metaphysician, and the Divine, relinquish 
all their tearmes of Art, and proper idiotismes? 

c. A personal peculiarity of expression; aa 
individualism (of language), rare. 

1867 H. N. Day Art Discourse § 287 (1870) 260 Idiotism, 
or the use which is confined to an individual. 

+ cL transf. A- peculiarity of action, manner, cr 
habit. Obs. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Mart. 00 Having made it hahituiH 
to them, and an Idiotisme of that Religion. 1639 Fum 
Holy tVar :v. xvi. xg6 The very language of their kwh 
maae them suspected . . because they could not counterfeit 
the French idiotismes in managing their bucklers. 

II. 4. Ignorance; lack of knowledge or culture. 

X635 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Banish'd Fi^. Aijb, la 
discov’ring with his owne vile breath His Idiotisme, heM 
be jeer'd to death, a 165* Brome City Wit iv. i. Wk-kiEj] 
J. 334 May Peasantry and Idiotism trample Upon the heads 
of Art and Knowledge. 

6. The condition of being void of intellect or 
reason; *= Idiocy. Now rare. 

x6xr Cotgr., Idiotisme , ideotisme, naturall follie (etc]. 
163* Brome North. Lasse m. ii. Wks. 1873 III. St Direct 
Lunacie and Ideotism. 17x0. Luttrf.ll Brie/ A’/Muj;) 
VI. S94 Secretary to the commissions of lunacy and idiotism- 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ecL 4) III. 62 Wit, madness ami 
idiotism are as distinctly an heir-loom of some famines as 
scrofula, consumption, and cancer of others. 

b. Extreme folly, senselessness, or stupidity, 
exhibited in thought or conduct (cf. Idiot sb)« 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 40 Key’ hemn^. 
new! we must cry ..or else we shall be christend vnu 
a hundred newe tytles of Idiotisme. 1620 h. ptoiM 
Hone Subs. 363 [To] bee so farre carried away with 
Ideotisme, which is both against Reason and ^ either- 


1745 Eliza Haywood Female Spect. toifr ) II- ■ *}* 
or madness of such notions would, .like other 
pity [etc.]. 1764 Wil'Kes Corr. (1805) II. 63 V hat w*J>- . 
it would be in me to trust myself to a mmbtrj' capjjol 
such baseness. 1864 , Scotsman 8 Apr., People S e M < ■ 
pathy when they have damaged themselves bythepeq* 
tion of an idiotism. , _ 

+ X'diotist. Obs. rare. [f. Idiot (or its 1- or 
Gr. original) + -jst.] = Idiot i. 

171s M. Davies A then. Brit. 1 . 235 U‘S sort of IWO 
tion is still.. in.. practice amongst the Romish Ia«« 

^Hence^Idioti-sUcal a., used by theuniwrafd. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 77 Idl0 ?r?ck 
Vulgar Catholick Instrument, call’d the Rosarj’or 

Idiotize (i-dtftaiz), [f. as prec. + -ize; 
Gr. IStojT^-fiv to put into common language.] 

f 1. intr. To act in a way peculiar to them 
(cf. Idiotism 3 d). Obs . 

17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Crzt- ^‘ s ' 1 idiottr- 
Calvinists, .disown and condemn our Dissenters 
ing as well as Schism arizing. # . , 

. 2. intr . To become idiotic or stnpm. ■ . ,- a5 

la 1800 tr. Montesquieu's Pers. Bftt.ox. (!•)» , cvC ttt 
if the heads of the greatest men idiotized, tvn 

"a!'/ra;;r. To make idiotic, to convert into an 
idiot : to make a fool of, befool. ^ 

1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 580 They betboug Qyrofi 
they might further idiotise the^ public. allots 

Fleet Papa's I. Xlviii. 382 The invention . . 
former sages. 1886 T.^ Hardy Mayor of * 

Henchard stood as if idiotised. - 1 TnlOUC. 

t I’diotly, a. Obs. rare-'. 

1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex, k // (iS 7/ 9- 
iddiotly, coxcombly Cardinal Maidalanno- TtiIOCY- 

I-diotry. [f.JDioT + -itv.] a. 
b. Idiotic or infatuated conduct, wad - • , c (6 

1597 Lawes Sc. Pari. Jed. Skene' Ac J* f u no^ :f * 
(heaaing) Anent the bneue of idiot Seni^ 

.... r *r niwn. .... Process (ed. v - 


up ruy correspondence with him, *l ot . ico 
try. 18,6 jAv.LSON . AM. A,nir. ^ g,;, 

emancipate the Catholics in or d crt0 »^/ r. 100 5 
. . is pure idiotry. l 848 Act 3 ' fA.gin nlc a« ^ 
brieves of furiosity and idiotry hiihefto 
abolished. 

Idiotype, etc. : sec Idio-. 

Idle(oid-l), a. (^'./orms: ^ ‘^^ydil , 5 
4-5 ydul, 4-G idyl, Sc. ydiU. i / do i],idoll. . 
idyUe, ydyll, s-6 ydyl. k^ y , & } oVu,t! cmf ! . v ' 
6- Idle. [Oli. Idcl—0 1' ris. M, OS. W-’/ 
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worthless (MDu. idel, ydel , Do. ijdel, ijl ), OHG. 
Ual empty, useless, vain (MHG. (tel, G. eitel bare, 
mere, pure, worthless, vain; Sw. and Da. (del 
mere, pure, are from LG.). The orig. sense; 
was app. 1 empty ’, but the ulterior etymology is 
obscure. The sense-development in Eng., which 
has produced senses 4 - 6 , has been very different 
from that in Ger. and Du.] 

+ 1. Empty, vacant ; void {of). Obs. 

Beowulf \Z.) 2888 Lond-rihtes mot . . monna JEjhwylc idel 
hweorfan. c 8*5 Vesp. Psalter cvi[i], 9 ForSon ^ereorde 
sawle idle [L. satiavit ant mam iitanem], c 1000 vElfric 
Horn. II. 582 To hwan msg Sis eorSlicehussifhit ydei stent? 
c 1200 Vices Virtues 23 Wuten we fare to 5essere idele 
saule and amti. a 1225 Auer. R. 212 To hwamso is idel of 
god. , 1340 Ayenb. 131 He is uol of zennes, and ydel of alle 
guode. 1388 Wycuf Gen. t. 2 The erthe was idel [1382 
veyn with ynne] and voide [L. inanis et vacua]. . c 2450 tr. 
Dc Imitations m. xxvii. 97, I am idel erj>e & voide, til J>ou 
illumyne me. 

2. Of actions, feelings, thoughts, . words, etc. : 
Void of any real worth, usefulness, or significance; 
leading to no solid result; hence, ineffective, 
worthless, of no value, vain, frivolous, trifling. 
Also said of persons in respect of their actions, etc. 

In OE., and early ME., freqtient in idle yelp, boasting, 
vain-glory : see Yf.lp. 

<t82S Vesp. Psalter xciiitf]. ir Dryhten wat ^eSohtas 
monna foroon idle sind. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 36 
E^huelc word idil [L. otiosum) fiast sprecende bi3on menn 
[etc.], c 1000 /Elfric Lei', xxvi. 20 Eall eower geswinc biS 
idel. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 129 On unnitte speche, and 
on iuele dede, and on idel f>onc. a 1300 Cursor M. 28338 
Idel gammes, chess and tablis. 1:1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. 
pr. vii. 46. (Camb. MS.) Yif yt be for the audience of poeple 
and for idil rumours. 0440 Promp. Parv. 258/x Idyl 
spekare, vanidicus . 2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 
233 Beda speaketh there of the Northeast mouth of the flood 
Genlade : which speech of his were idle, if that water had 
none other mopthe but that one. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 245 He is no idle talker. 2607 Shaks. Tint on tv. tii. 
27 No Gods, I am no idle Votarist. 26x7 Moryson Itin. 11. 
47 The Schoolemens idle and absurd distinctions. 2709 
Swift Advancent. Relig. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 98 It is idle to 

S ropose remedies, before we are assured of the disease. 1802 
Iar, EpcF.woRTH Moral T. (1816) I. 217 He did not., 
waste his time in idle conjectures. 1857 Bucklf. Civilh. 
I. xiii. 745 To argue against these opinions would be idle 
indeed. 

+ 1>- Void of meaning or sense ; foolish, silly, 
incoherent ; also (of persons) light-headed, out of 
one’s mind, delirious (cf. Idle-headed). Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron Rick. Ill 55 b, He . . beganne a lytle 
to waxe ydle and weake in his wit and. remembraunce. 
Ibid., Hen, VIII 219 b, She seined to bee in Traunses, and 
spake and uttered many foolishe and Idle woordes. a 1658 
Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton tv. ii, Kath. Why do you talk 
so? Would you were fast asleep. Frank. No, no; I am 
not idle. 2658 A. Fox Wnrtz' Snrg. ill. ii. 223 A patient 
that sleepeth much, and is idle withal in his sleep. 

, c. Without foundation : baseless, groundless. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. r. xii. 9 When they came where that 
dead Dragon lay .. The sight with ydie feare did them 
dismay. 2627 Moryson I tin. if. 235 The bruite that they 
should have come for Ireland was idle. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 153 He.declared that Barillon must have 
been imposed upon by idle or malicious reports. 2878 
Browning La Saisiaz 433 Idle hopes that lure man onward, 
forced back by as idle fears. 

3. Of things : Serving no useful purpose, useless. 

c 897 K. zElfred Gregory s Past, xviii. 129 Daer tfcct 
heafod biS unhal, eall 3a limu bto5 idelu, 3eah hie hal sien. 
a xooo Cxdmon's Gen. 106 Des wida grund stod . . idel and 
unnyt. c 2566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Thcat. World R iv, 
As loucbin^ the eares, they are not idell, they are placed... 
hie and eminent for to receyve the sounde that naturally is 
borne hie. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. if. ii. 180 Vsurping 
luie. Brier, or idle Mosse. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 1. lix. 
§ 1. 81 Out of the hole commeth a small idle or barren 
chafiie eare like unto that of Darnell. 1692 Ray Dissol. 
World U732) 124 Which are no idle or useless Part. 2730- 
46 Thomson Autumn 371 Caught in the meshy snare, in 
vain they beat Their idle wings, entangled more and more. 
2834 Disraeli Rev. Epick 11. xxii, The idle shells On silent 
shores that none regard. 

4. Of persons : Not engaged in work, doing 
nothing, unemployed. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp . Matt. xx. 6 Hwat her stondes ge 
alien ds^e ialo? [c 975 Rushw. Gosp. unnyttc. c 100a 
Ags. Gosp. idele]. a 1225 Ancr.R. 44 Lx>ke3a!so ich bid ou 
|>et ge ne beon neuer idel. 2340 Ayenb. 206 Huo bet is ydel 
he him may na^t longe hyalde bet he ne ualle in-to zenne. 
c 2450 Mirour Salttarioun 759 To devocionne evre and Con* 
templacionne Was sho gyven and nevre ydel. 2530-1 Act 22 
Hen. VIII » c. 12 To arest the sayde vacaboundcs and ydel! 
persones. 2548 Hall Chron ., Hen. VII f 119 b, They were 
never idle but doyng some thyng in one part or other. 1601 
R. Johnson Kingd. <V Comnnv. 11603) *79 The greater part 
of his men and horses were idle. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 143 
They are idle for want of such work as they are able to do. 
1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 74 He could not bear 
to be idle even for an hour. 

+ b. Idle from, not engaged in, free from. Obs. 
c 2380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 359 For b« ■ • ben v-dil fro 
many goode dedes. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E.E.T.S.) 233 
pei were h>3e in pride, & ydel fro gostly occupacyoun. 

c. Of things, esp. time : Unoccupied ; charac- 
terized by inaction or want of occupation. Idle 
bread «= bread of idleness (Idleness 4). 

1*97 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 4020 pat ydel lif fat b> n « men 
abbeb ylad. 1382 Wycuf Pros', xxxi. 27 Idil bred she eet 
not [L. panem ottos a non ccmedit ]. 15*6 PUgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 235 All my ydell yeres & dayes. 2582 Sidney 


Apol. Poetrie (Arb.).2o In the^e my., idelest times. 1602 
Shaks. Jul. C. it. i. 1x7 Breake off betimes ; And euery 
man hence, to his idle bed. 26x7 Moryson I tin. 11. x In 
which place . . wildest I passed an idle yeere [etc.] 1700 
T. Brown tr. Fresny's A mu sent . Ser. <5- Com. 48 Persons., 
that have a great deal ofldle Time lying upon their Hands. 
1783 Cowper Epil. Hare 32 Dozing out all his idle noons. 
1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. 1. 47 Locking you up in 
temporary Idle Workhouses. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 
III. 234 Plough-Monday was an idle day. 

d. Idle worms , worms humorously said to breed 
in the fingers of the idle. 

[Cf. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- ful. 1. iv. 65 (Q0.1507) A little 
worme, Jrickt \latcr odd. prickt] from the lasie finger of a 
inaide [Quartos 2-5 $ Folio 1, man, Folios 2, 3, 4, woman].] 
1607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman-Hater m. i, Keep thy hands 
in thy muff, and warm the idle Worms in thy fingers’ ends. 

5. Of things : Inactive, unoccupied, not moving 
or in operation. 

1522 More De quat. Hoviss. Wks. j$ r 2 Mans mind is 
neuer ydle, but occupyed commonly either with good or 
euil. 1576 Fleming Panopl. E/ist. 350 All the Elementes 
and other celestiall bodies .. are never ydle, but still occu- 
pied. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improi'. (1746) 
87 As a standing Water corrupteth in a little Space, so an 
idle Air. rolled about with no Winds, soon putrefieth. 1720 
Watts 4 H env doth the little busy bee ' iii, Satan finds some 
mischief still For idle hands to do. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 365 Peruvian bark.. is not an idle medicine ; 
for if it do not assist it will be sure to injure. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 85 The power which the courts of law 
had thus recognised was not suffered to lie idle. 1877 Ray- 
mond Statist. Mines Mining 302 The mine ..was idle for 
the first six months of the year. 1898 Daily Nexus 18 June 
3/1 We don't keep the pits idle for the fun of the thing. 

b. Of machinery. To run idle , to run loose, 
without doing work or transmitting power. 

Idle wheel, idle-wheel, t (*2) a safety-wheel to come into 
operation in case of the ordinary wheel breaking down ; (£) 
an intermediate wheel used for connecting two geared 
wheels^ when they cannot be brought sufficiently near to 
gear directly, or when it is necessary that the ‘follower* 
should revolve in the same direction as the ‘ leader', which 
would not be the case if they geared directly. Idle pulley, 
the loose pulley of the ‘ fast-and -loose pulley ’ arrangement. 

2805 Specif. IV. Milton's Patent No. 2890 As near .. to 
each active wheel as a workman may think proper, low, 
strong idle wheels.. are to be placed . . ready in case of an 
active wheel coming off, or breaking, or an axle-tree failing, 
to catch the falling vehicle. 2842 R. Willis Princ. Mech- 
anism 20£ If a wheel A be placed between two other wheels 
C and_B it will not affect the velocity ratio of those wheels 
. .but it does affect the directional relation ; for .. in conse- 
quence of Jhe introduction of theintermediate axis of A, 

B and C will revolve in the same direction. Such an inter- 
mediate wheel is termed an idle wheel. 2873 C. P. 
Shelley Workshop Appliances 1x885) 187 The wheel which 
is always in gear with the pinion is brought also into gear 
with the backshaft wheel, the second wheel running idle. 
Ibid. 239 The central pulley is ‘ idle that is to say it runs 
loose upon the shaft 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1171/2 
Another description of idle-wheel .. is [a wheel] caused to 
rest upon a belt to tighten it, to perfect its adhesion to the 
band-wheels over which it runs. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch 
ff Clocknt. 224 An idle wheel introduced causes the follower 
to rotate in tne same direction as the driver. 

0. Addicted to doing no work; lazy, indolent. 

\ Idle bellies , indolent sluggards or gluttons (cf. 
Titus i. 1 2). 

n 2300 Cursor M. 27238 Yong man idel, and aid man dill. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. \\. xvi. (1495) 200 He is slowe 
and ydle and_ lesyth in ydlenes the tyme that is graunted 
to traueylle in. 2520 Compeud. Treat. (1863) 48 The ydle 
bellyes wolde have nad leyser Inough to put forth a nother 
well translatyd. 2634 Cannc Aircrjj. Separ. (1849) 246 The 
dumb dogs, caterpillars, and idle bellies, never had a better 
proctor than this. X726 ShelVocke Voy. round World 
0757) 28 They were very idle, and there was no driving 
them on faster. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xiv, The Prince 
is unhappily a dissipated and idle youth. 

+ 7. In quasi-fff/zL use = Idly. Obs. 

C2300 Cursor M. 28901 (Colt. Galba) If J>at jeming idell 
be, for idell prayand laid er we. 23. . Guy Wanv. (A.) 7102 j 

* Sir erl ’, quaj> Gij, ‘ ker-of speke nou}t, A1 idel bou hast me 
]>er-of bisoujt 2663 Pefys Diary 29 Oct., The Queene 
mends apace, they say ; but yet talks idle stilh 

• 8. a. Parasynthetic combs., as idle-bellied \ 

- brained , - handed \ -fated , - thoughted , -wilted adjs. 
Also idle-lookittg adj. ; Idle-headed. 

1340 Ayenb. 218 pou ne sselt na}t sseawy be beuore me, 
ydel-honded.^ 153* Frith Mirror to know Thyself (1829) 
272 Idle-bellied monks, canons, & priests. 1564 Brief 
Exam. ***** iiij, To beleue euery fonae meanyng, as suche 
ydle brayned Durandes do bryng. a 26x3 Overbury Charae., 
Sexton Wks. (1756) 206 Let him be found never so idle pated, 
Ite is still a grave drunkard. -16x5 Chatman £V>'jt.-xvtti. 
285 Is the man idle-brain’d for want of rest? 1652 Gaule , 
Magaslrom. 177 Idle-witted and fantastical men. 1849 
Hare Par. Sernt. II. 187 None of you can be so idle- 
thoughted as to fancy you can escape. 1870 Freeman in 
Stephens Life 4- Lett. (1895) II. 20 Idle-looking, water- 
ing-place sort of folk. 

b. Special combs.: idle-back, an indolent per- 
son; + idle-being, being idle, idleness; + idle- 
pack, an idler ; idle-peg (see quot.) ; idle-tongs, 

= Lazt-tongs. 

1828 Crai’en Dial., * Idle-back, a lazy, person. 1562 in 
Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. xxxi. 3x7 Giving themselves to 
gaming, drinking, or *idlebeing at Home. 1624 Bp. Moun- 
tacu Gagg 326 You.have. playd the Mdle-pack, Addle- 
head, Ignavo or Negligent in the course of your book. X747 
Hooson Miner's Diet., *IdUpeg , a peg of wood, driven into 
a hole in the Stoblade, to stop the Sweep from turning and 
save the winder the trouble of holding it. 2864 Mary Eyre 
Lady's Walks in S. France xiii. (1865) 163 Zigzag roads .. 
which at a distance look like a huge pair of ’idle-tongs. 


B. sb. (absol. use of the adj.) 
fl. That which is useless, vain, or frivolous. 
Obs. rare . 

c 2.000 Canons of Edgar c. 26 in Thorpe Laws II. 250 
Ne idele spnece ne idele.dsede . . ne refre anfe idel, c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. III. 214 fcif ku gesihst mane^a get [=goats] 
yde! ^etacnaS. c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 153 Opene to behalden 
idel and unnet. 

+ b. In (earlier on, an) idle : In vain ; without 
Tesult ; without cause (cf. Idleness i). Obs. 

c 2000 ^Elfric Lev. xxvi. 16 On idel je swincak. c\o 00 
— Deut. v. 11 Ne nemne ge.drihtnes namanon idel. c 2200 
Ormin 12514 Ohn idell & wibkutenn ned & alls he wollde 
Ie33kenn. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3071 It nis an vdel no3t 
bat ich telle bis tydinge. . 1382 wyclif Prov. xxiv. 28 Be 
thou not a witnesse in idil [1388 with out resonable cause] 
ajen thi ne^hebore. c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 522 Euery 
man that taketh goddes name in ydel, or falsly swereth with 
his mouth, a 1500 Ragman Roll 80 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 
73 A1 in ydel here is thy labour, 
f 2. Idleness. Obs. 

a 2000 in Kemble Sal. 4- Sat. (1848) 258 pe slep & k 3 ^ 
ydel fet unkeawas & unhzelo bass lichoman. a 2225 A tier. 
R. 404 Idel acoalde<5 & acwencheS bis fur. 2465 Pastor. 
Lett. No. 501 II. 183 A day lost in idyll can never be re- 
coveryd.. 2606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv, ir. 1319 His 
brains' rich Talent buries not in Idle. 

b. pi. The idles : idleness as an a flection or 
distemper, colloq . 

1616 Withal s' Diet. 558 Hodie nullant l/neam duxi, I 
have beene sicke of the idles to day. 2681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 753 Sick of the Idles. 

c. [f. Idle va The act of idling. 

1883 Fenn Middy «]• Ensign xxiv. 142 A good idle ashore 
would be very pleasant. 

‘ + 3. An idle person, idler. Obs. 

2633 Earl Manch. A l Mondo (1636) 246 Industry in any 
calling makes a man capable of better imployment, whereas 
Idles are fit for nothing but temptations. 1709 Rambling 
Fuddle-Caps 13 Had 1 thought you’d have prov’d such an 
Idle. 

Idle (sid’l), v. [f. prec. adj. (OE. had idlian 
to come to nothing, become vain or nseless.)] 

1. intr. To move or saunter idly. rare. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. yul. n. vi. 19 The Gossamours, That 
ydles in the wanton Summer ayre. 1882 W. D. Howells 
in Longnt. Mag. I. 41 A clear brown brook, idles through 
the pastures. 2890 G. Gissing Emancipated II. 1, xiv. 127 
Cecily let her fingers idle upon the keys. 

2. To be idle; to spend the time in idleness. 
x668 Pepys Diary 20 July, Thence idling all the after- 
noon. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India * P. 95 All the heat of 
the Day they idle it under some shady Tree. 2748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (18x2) III. xxxi. 187 What do 1 keep fellows 
idling in the country for? 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. 
(1856) 249 Whether you ate or slept, or idled or toiled. 

b. quasi*/;v 2 «r. To idle (time) away , to pass in 
idleness. 

1652 J. Audley England's Comnnv 8 Some idle away 
their time, a 2773 Ciiesterf. (T.), Will you improve that 
hour instead of idling it away 1 28x3 E. S. Barrett Heroine 
(1815) I. 29 Thus idling her precious time over the common 
occupations of life. 

3. trans. To cause to be idle. 

1826 Moore Ment. (1854) V. 55 (IJ have been a good deal 
idled these few days past. 1834 Sir W. R. Hamilton in 
R. P. Graves Life II. 97 My little boy, now about two 
months old, has not idled me much as yet. 1892 Stopf. 
Brooke Short Sernt. 174 Some pursuit which idles you too 
much. 

U Meaning obscure. 

C2460 Tmvneley Myst. xxx. «6 With youre bendys and 
youre bridyls of sathan, the wnilke sir sathanas Idyls you 
for tha ilke. 

Hence I’dling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1828 D’Israeli Chas. /, II. v. 119 Not to be idle in idling 
time-L 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside S/or. 132 This course 
of idling.. was_ now drawing to a close. 1879 Gf.o. Eliot 
Thco. Such xviii. 315 An idling-place of dileitanteism. 

Idle, obs. form of Isle. 

+ I'dleby, I'dlesby. Obs. Also 6-8 -bio, 
-bee. [f. Idle a. + -by 2 : cf. rudesby. (Sometimes 
associated with bee.)] An idle fellow ; a loafer. 

a. 2589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. Ajb, Might Ouids exile 
admonish such Idlebies to betake them to a new trade, 
2635 Pagitt Christiancgr. n. 39 Purgatory made many 
idle-bees swim in delicacy and voluptuousnesse. 2708 
Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Idle Lusks, slothful 
Idlebies. 

p. 2612 Cotcr., Claqucdent, a lazie rogue, idle Juske, 
slouthfull idlesbie. 1617 tr. De Domini s on Rom. xfii. 12. 

43 Such a swarmeof idlcsbies. a 1639 W. Whatelfy Proto- 
types x. iv. (1640) 31 It is easie for Satan to entangle wiih 
his temptations the Idlesbee. 2681 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. (1603)753, I have played the idlesby to day. 

+ I'dleial, a. Obs. [f. Idle a. + -ful.] Full 
of idleness, idle. 

1483 CaxtoS Cato Biijb, Ydelful and veyne talfcyng. 
<22652 Brome Qneeit <5- Cone. v. vi. Wks. 1873 II. *16 
Though our Queen.. be mercifully idleful. . 

f I*dle-h.ea:ded, a. Obs. [Parasynthetic f. idle 
head ; cf. Idle a. S a.] 

1. Of little understanding or intellect ; silly. 


lish ; crazy. . . 

>8 Shaks. Merry W. IV. iv 3? The superstitious ; idle- 
ied-EId Receiu*d,and did defiuer to ouy ace Bhis tale 
leme the Hunter, for a truth. 26x4 R. i ailo* Hog 
h lost ft nr l Biij, Our audience commonly axe very 

de idle-headed people. 2632 ** xs Shtc 

headed, and almost out of her little wits. 

Off one's head, out of ones wits; distracted, 
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1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. ii. 108 Crazed in minde and halfe 
out of his wits., for whether he were put in fright of vs. .or 
of sudden ioy. .hee became idle-headed, and for eight dayes 
space neither night nor day tooke any naturall rest, and so 
at length' died for lacke of sleepe. x6zx Burton Ancit. 
Afel, in. iv. r. ii. (1651) 656 Hilarion..for want of sleep 
became idle-headed. 1694 R. L’Estrange Fables 132 The 
house was rifled and her trinkets went away with the rest. 
Upon this loss she fell idle-headed. 
tl&lehecL, -lie ad. Obs. [-HEAD.] Idleness. 
£■1250 Gen. <5- Ex, 28 D03 hie fo^en idel-hed. 1594 Carew 
Tasso (1881) ti7 When night out issewd bore Silence, and 
sweuens [printed sweums) roaming idlehed. 

I'dlehood. arch, [-hood.] Idleness. 

<1540 Pilgr. T. 356 in Thynne's A nintadv. (1875) App. i. 
87 Now be they takyn .. & we expellyd for our ydelhod. 
1820 Scott Monast. xii, Thy craven fear my truth accused, 
Thine idlehood my trus abused, 
tl'dlelait, -le3C. Obs. [f. as prec. + -laik, 
= ON. -leikr action, f. leikr play.] Idleness. 

c 1200 ORMiN'4738 IdeUle53C iss hasfedd plihht & wjkkrebk 
wl^k km sawfe. Ibid. 7845 putt he Ne lisste nobht wipp mre 
Till naness kinness idellle35c. 

Idlely, obs. form of Idly, 

I'dleman. rare,. One who has no occupa- 
tion ; f formerly, in Ireland, a * gentleman as 
opposed to a working-man. 

1331 in Rymer Fcedera (1821) II. 11. 812/2 Item quod 
nuljus.: ducat Kernes, nec gentes vocatas Idelmen. 1428 
]Vdicr/ord Arch, in 10 tJi Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
295 Whatt ever man .arreste ony ydelman for ony trespasse 
done upon forayne grounde . . shal pay to the commynes 
xx li . U. 1683TRYON Way to Health cir There are another 
sort of things called Idle-men or Gentle-men (but nothing 
gentle do we find from them). 1832 Carlyle A fisc,, Corn- 
Law Rhymes (1857) III. 164 A man, Workman or Idleman. 

+ 1 ‘dlement. Obs. [f. Idle v. + -ment.] Idle 
or profitless occupation, idling. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Alemans Guzman dAlf. r. 118 These 
good things were not conferred vpon them.. to waste and 
consume these good^ blessings of God in vnnecessary Idle- 
men ts. 1631 Celestina r. 12 Let us not spend the time thus 
in idlements. 

Idleness (oi'd’ines). Forms : see Idle a. 
[OE. i 'deities, f. {del Idle 4- -ties -ness.] 
fl. Vanity: In (or on) idleness , in vain (cf. 
Idle sb. 1 b). Obs. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter iv. 3 To hwon lufiaS ge idelnisse, and 
soeca '5 leasunge. Ibid, exxvifi). 1 Nem 5 e dryhten timbrie 
hus, in idelnisse winnaS 5 a timbriaS 5 a. 1303 R. BrunnE 
Handl.Synne 756 Swere nat hys name yn ydulnesse. 1340 
Aycnb, 164 Salomon A zayde his dom ine zuiche manere, 
‘ydelnesse, ydelnesse, ydelnesse, and al ket ich izi is ydel- 
nesse \ 1398 Trevjsa. Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvi, (1495) 919 
It is not sayd in ydelnesse (thou hast made all in nombre 
weygbte and mesure). __ c 1400 Rom. Rose 3323 Ye may wele 
. . Youre wordis waste in idilnesse. 

2 . Groundlessness, worthlessness ; triviality; in- 
eptitude, futility. 

p 164s Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 56 Who seeth not the 
idleness of that fiction concerning a certain Fountain [etc.]? 
1758 H. Walpole Cat al. Roy. Authors (1759) II. 17 Who., 
could accommodate their minds to the utmost idlenesses 
of litterature. _ 1883 Sir J. W. Chitty in Law Rep. 31 Ch. 
Div. 361 The idleness of the proceedings will be afterwards 
discovered. 

f 13 . Light-headedness, imbecility ; delirium ; also 
folly, foolishness, silliness. Obs. rare. 

a 1536 Tindale Answ. More etc. (1850) 282 Interpreted .. 
as spoken of idleness of the head, by the reason of sickness. 
154* R. Copland Guydon's Quest. C/tirurg The sayde 
cauteres applyed to the sayd places auayleth to ydlenes, 
fallynge euyll, paynes of the heade. x6i2-isj Bp. Hall 
Contempt., O. T. xvm.iv, What an idleness it is for foolish 
hypocrites to hope they can dance in a net, unseen of 
heaven ! 1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 181 This Fever 
..accompanied with.. idleness or raving, and restlessness. 
4 . The state or condition of being idle or un- 
occupied ; want of occupation ; habitual avoid- 
ance of work, inactivity, indolence ; an instance of 
this. (Now the ordinary sense.) 

Bread of idleness , bread not earned by labour; cf. idle 
bread (Idle a. 4 c). ^ 

. cxooo Eccl. Inst. § 3 in Thorpe Laws II. 404 Seo ydelnes 
is J»icre sawle feond. c 1203 Lay. 24913 Idelnesse makeS mon 
his monscipe leose. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 233 Suer- 
dome & Idilnes forto fle. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione m. lix. 137 
Nature loiiek idelnes & bodely reste. X576 Fleming Pattopl. 
E/ist. 355 Apelles .. was such an eninue to ydlenesse, that 
his pencill was never drie, but still drawinge a line. 1606 
Suaks. Ant. CL 1. iv. 76 Tis time we twaine Did shew 
our selues i* th’ Field. .Pompey Thrlues in our Idlenesse. 
x6xi [B ible Prov.xxxi. 27 She looketh well to the wayes of 
her housholde, and eateth not the bread ofidlenesse [Coverd. 
her bred with ydilnes). 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 06 r 3 
Playing at Dice with other Servants, and the like Idle- 
nesses. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 153 r 3 Unable to 
support any of his children, except his heir, in the hereditary 
dignity of idleness. x8^6 Froude Hist. Eng . (1858) I. i. 51 
The state.. insisted as its natural right that children should 
not be allowed to grow up in idleness. 

Idler v 3 i-dl 3 i). [1. Idle v. + -erL] 

1 . One who idles- or is idle ; one who spends his 
time in idleness; an indolent person. 

(It has been used as the title of a periodical.) 

-*534 T. Dorset in Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 36, 
1 havjmg nothvng.to doo, as an idler went to Limbhethe to 
the .byshopis place, to see what newis. 1687 Congreve Old 
Bach . l i, Come, come, leave business to idlers, and wisdom 
to fools : they have need of ’em. 1238 Johnson (title) The 
Idler. 1781 Cowper Retirem.tZx An idler is a watch that 
wants both hands, As useless if it goes as when it stands. 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin 7 'rump, (187b) 202 All rich idlers may 


be termed the representatives of former industryand talent. 
1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, i. 5 Had I not been a worker 
previous to my release from London, I could not now have 
been so glad an idler. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 3. 6x6 To 
all outer seeming Charles was the most consummate ofidlers. 

2 . Naut. 1 A general designation for all those 
on board a ship-of-war, who, from being liable to 
constant day dntyj are not subjected to keep the 
night-watch’ (Smyth Sailor s Word-bkl) ; on board 
a whaler, one who is not required to assist in the 
capture of whales {Cent. Diet.). 

1794 Nelson 30 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 464 The 
Agamemnon cannot get' under weigh: she has only her 
boats’ crews and Maltese, besides idlers. 1819 J. H. Vaux 
Mem. I. xx. 229 It was but fair that I should sleep every 
night, as all persons under the denomination of ‘Idlers’ 
invariably do in king’s ships. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. 'Mast 
ii. 3 Having called up the ‘idlers’, namely, carpenter, 
cook, steward, etc. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 98 
Marines, Idlers or Daymen. 

3. Machinery. An idle wheel: see Idle a. 5 b. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

lalesby : see Idleby. 

I’dleset. Sc. [f. Idle a. + (app.) Set sb., in 
sense of * setting, putting’.] The condition of being 
reduced to idleness ; want of employment. 

1591 R. Bruce Serm. Kirk Edin. Yviija Ane verie 
slight object or short idleset will enkindle them. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie'' s Hist. Scot. vi. 32a That na true 
vertue war able to hurt the body sa mekfe as ydleset or 
ryches. 1830 Galt LaWrie T. vii. ii. (1849) 3°8 Idleset 
was to me a poor trade. 1836 Mrs. Oliphant Katie 
Stewart 36 Lady Anne hersel is never held in such idleset, 

IdlesMp (srd’IJip). Forms : see Idle a. ■ [f. 
Idle a. +■ -ship.] 

fl. Vanity ( = Idleness i)’; in idleship, in vain. 

a X230 Pr'ov. jElfred 286 in O. E. Alisc. 120 Idilschipe 
and ouer-prute pat lerek yong wif vuele kewes. c 1313 Shore- 
ham 93 Take nau3t hys name in ydelschepe. 1337 Lay 
Folks Catech. 183 The secund/commandement biddes us 
noght take In ydelship, ne in vayne the name of our god. 

+ 2. Inactivity, want of occupation, indolence. 

*357 Lay Folks Catech. 534 Ydelship. .makes men lathe to 
begyn any gode dedis. 1390 Gower Cotif. II. 59 If I mighte 
spede^Wuh any maner besinesse { There shulde me none 
idelship Departen from her ladyship. 1496 Dives Pattp. 
(W. de W.) vi. xiv. 255 The wyse man sayth That ydcl* 
shyppe hath taught moche malyce. 

3. As a mock title, after lordship , etc. 

_ xB6o Luck Ladysmcde (1862) I. 80 Here I find your young 
idleship . . holding a fool’s court ofjapers and talemongfcrs 
as usual. 1863 K. H. Digby Short Poems (1866) 24 But to 
write verses I have taken, In hopes your idleship to waken. 

IdleSSe (ni'clles). arch. Also idlsss. [A 
pseudo-antique formation from Idle a. ; see -ess 1 *. 

App. fashioned after humblesse ; the 19th c. romantic use 
dates from Scott.) 

Idleness, viewed in a poetic or romantic light ; 
dolce far niente. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 31 My daies I haue not lewdly 
spent, Nor spilt the blossome of my tender yeares In 
ydlesse. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. v, As Idless fancied 
in her dreaming mood. x8os Scott Last Alinstr. 1. ii. The 
tables were drawn, it was idlesse all. x8xz Byron Ch. 
Har. 11. xciv, Who thus . . Hath soothed thine idlesse \yith 
inglorious lays. 1848 Lytton Harold xt. iv, The game .. 
which amused the idlesse , of that age. ; 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiv. 38 Necks soften of oxen in idlesse. 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 160 Till Norman idlesse 
stock our England too. 

I-dleteth, i-dlety. Sc. and north, [f. Idle 
a. The suffix is app. the Romanic -ty, which has a 
Sc. variant -teth ; cf. Dainteth.] =. Idleness 4. 

1385 Jas. I Ess. Pocsie (Arb.) 74 Sen that tyme is sic 
a precious thing.. Flee ydilteth, which is the greatest lat. 
1391 R. Bruce Serm. Kirk Edin. Aa vijb, The ministerie 
is a worke and no idleteth. 1808-80 Jamieson, Idlety, idle- 
ness. Idlefies, idle frolics. Aberd. 1863 B. Brierley 
Irkdale II. 13 He’re a bit gan to idlety. 

Idling : see at end of Idle v. ' ! 

Idlish (si’dlij), a. rare. Somewhat idle. 

1863 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xx. vi. IX. 109 Not pleasant ., 
to an idlish man in weak health. , . * * 

‘ Idly (oi’dli), ado .' * Forms : 1 fdelHce, 4 ide- 
lichej idillich, idili, ydilly, 6 idlelie, ydlelye, 
id-, ydelly, idiely, idlie, 6-7 idely, 6-S idlely, 
6- idly [f. Idle a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. Vainly, in vain; uselessly; frivolously,- care- 
lessly, ineffectively (cf. Idle a., senses 2 - 3 ). 

•f?r* Psalter Ixxxviii. 48 [Ixxxix. 47] Nales so5lice 
id el lice [L. vane ] 5u gesettes beam monna. c 1380 Wyclif 
Serm. Sc\. Wks : II. 341 panne Crist hadde died for nou3t 
and idehche, wikouten cause. 1382 — Deut. v. xx Thow 
shalt not mj'staak the name of the Lord thi God idillich. 
?5 ®S Jewel Def.Apol. (x6xx) 262 If ye list to cauill. .and., 
rdlely to play with the words and phrases of the ancient 
rvS ^ ART .Anat. l/r.u.xi. 122 [It] is not a thing 
so slightly to be passed ouer, as many may idlely imagine. 
*7 °® Astry tr. Saavedra- Faxardo -\l. 89 When a Prince 
idlely squanders away his subjects fortunes.. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trazn 256 Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. iv, 121 Stukeley idly placed 
Co lama, at Colechester, or Peebles. 1842 Airs. Browning 
t-u' F( tr ' f oe t s (>863) 70 Our heart is stirred, and not 

icily , 1871 R. Ellis Catullus v. 11 Then once hecdfully 
C01 !l "u a lh ° u ^nds, We’ll uncount them as idly. 

T o. Incoherently (from affection of the brain), 
deliriously, Obs. 

*S^5~73 Cooper Thesaurus, Aliena loqui ,.. to speake 
idiely in sicken esse, a 1601 ?Makston Pasqutl «5* Kath. 
m, 93 My brother will not Hue long, he talkes idlely al read ie. 


? 6 .3* tr. Brad's Praxis Mid 399- They which talk & 
with amazednes..for the most part did ■ ? 

‘ 2. In an idle orlazy way; without workincr . ^ 
actively, indolently (cf. .Idle a., senses 4-61 ’ 

' 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 41'x 'Othir syndryseid than:- hr 
As thai war mnsteris, ydilly. x 528 . Tisdale Ohd 'c{l 
Man Wks. (1573) *5*/z To get thee into a dtn, aod \v‘> 
idlely, profitable to no man. 1547 Act 1 Bdzu. VI. c 
Going loitering idlely about. 16x3 Purciias Pilnir.ir 
(1614) 309 They, .live idly upon almei > -1651' Isucksc^i 
Fuller's Abel Rediv ^ And reives (1867) II. 160 He live] 
idlely. . .1736. Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 81 HeihtlS 
loses five shillings’ worth of time, Jos^s five shillings. iW 
Scott Alarm, vi. xx, And why stands Scotland idly cot,! 
1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 5. 139 Sheriffs had stocd&j 
by while the violence _was done. . ; 

t I-do, v. Obs. [OE. icdon to put, do, male, = 
OS. giden, OHG. giluon, f. din to Do.] Irau.uA 
intr. . To do. \ ; 

971 Blickl. Horn. .37 Eallum k^nx godum |>e anij Era 
gedek his k®m nehstan. a iooo Andreas 342 Huai hi a 
1 0 d ujuSum 3 edon wi 1 le. xooo Ags.fiosp. Luke xjij, tj 
Jif ku si iudea dnirtg, se'do ke halne. ’ c 117$ Lmh. lick 
29 He nule'nefre mare efi gedon'keo sun nen,..r 1*55 Ln. 
3612 Al heo iduden efter hire lare. , 

I-do, ME. pa. pple. of Do v. . „ 
Idocrase (ai'dofo's).' Min. .[si.y.-ilccrm 
(Haiiy 1796),- f.. Gr^tTSo^ form, figure 
mixing, mixture (see Cbasis).] Vesuviamte. ■ 
1804 W. ' Nicholson 'tf.-Fourctvy's Chetn. II. 413 It; 
idocrase is met with among the substances ejected fee 
volcanos. 1811 PiNKERTON/^ctm/. II. 516 Several renad. 
able parasitic stones; such ns 1. The Vesm'lan cf -Wtr.tr, 
and idocrasf of Hauy. _ 1844 Accra Min. 30 IdocrJstccrm 
cr>'stallired, either solitary or in groups.- 1879 Rcr.n 
Study Rocks x. 141 Idocrase or Vesuvian is in us chtnnl 
Composition closely allied r t6 the lime-alumina girrets, 

I-dodded, .ME. pa. pple.' of Don v., 
I-dost: see .YDODGHT. .. . " 

Idol (oi’dal, si'd’l),jA " Forms: a. 3 ydele, 
idele,-4 idol. 0 . 4-6 ydol(e, 5-6 ydoll, 5-7 idol!, 
6 idole, 4- idol. . . [ME. a. OF. id{e]lt, and M, 
ad. late L. Tddl-um (also ulid-ujii in Prudentinsr^co, 


shape. The early OF- idtlc, idle (nth c.), represent 
the Latin i-dSlum, the accentuation following list 
of the Greek. ' The ' current Ff. 'idole was adapted 

in I3thc. from L .dddlumi] . • ' . 

The order* of appearance of the 'senses in English coes 
not correspond to their original development ui iw®< 
where the sequence was apparently ': * appearance, pw- 1 "j 
unsubstantial form, image in water or a nuu°r, ns«n 
imftge, fancy, material image or statue .and 
Jewish .and' Christian use, - ‘ image of ’a 
English this last was, under religious xnfluenceytht ear 
and in ME. the only sense; hence (as also in hj - 
sense s. These are'the only popular usesof thew a* * 

other uses are 16th c. adoptions of earlier 
often however coloured by association with sense x. 

I. From Jewish and Christian use. . a 

1 . An image or similitude of a deity or divini i » 
used as an o"bject of worship.: applied to • 
worshipped' by pagans, whence, in senptura 
guage, = false god, a fictitious divinity v > tic 
nothing in the world’ (i Cor. - viii. . 4 )* ,. . ; 

-c 's^ Gen.^Ex.sZqx Codes ;5at rachel hadde stekn.. 

And o 5 re ydeles bro3t fro sichem. a T300 Ctt ’ 

Al k^h idels in a stund Grouelings feUTto fe g ’ qj; t 


wirche. 1382 Wyclif 


no thing in the world, and that ther is no O . 
1388 — Vi sd. xiv. 8 But the idol [1382 »St 


1388 — Wisd. xiv. 8 But the idol l^ 3 52 % ,/Si 

maad bi bond is cursid, bothe it; and he : n hlsbo*’ 
Caxton Fables o/SEsop vi, A man whiche n , 
an ydolle the" whiche oityme he adoured as K • , e 
Eden Treat. Newt f„d.\ Arb.) 17 Y< pn«t« ,, 

y* Idols are had in chiefe rcu 5f ence v: , 

Leo's A frica i. 6 Some are C 
others of the sect of Mahumet. 


ace. i.is’ij 

Some are Gentiles which ors i P 
f Mahumet. 1651 Hobbes f h 

- ” ’ -- extended yet 


(1839) 650 But the name .of idol is e* ten ° e( ; 5 ^ c 
Scripture, to signify also jhe su P> or ? ' L vorsh'fH 
creature, visible dr invisible,- when Jpcj ,, Their 
forgods. 1727 De Foe Syst. ^tagici.i-(^\>A ,1143 
idols, whom tney. called by thing seen, 

Carlyle Herds iv. (1858) =75 Mol is 5 
a symbol. It is not God, but a Symbol of ? , ^ p-criJ 
one may question whether any th t most \ t» ., cwy yfc. 

ever took it for more than a Symbol. *nvthati t,ri t 
Profh. 5, To say that it was made, ** 1 ! ^ r sxf 
God. Hence the prophets so often urge 
of thevanity of Idols. " ' . ^ : «r-fimircs 0 * 

; b. Applied polemically to images l03 ny 

divine beings and saints, and, more c barch' 
material object of worship in a Cnns u pi-ce 
1545 Brinklow Compl. 5 2 jHe) set ,''P ^ s A «rsd< ^ 

another idol of S. Iohan BaptysL 5 $f. ■s 7 0 utcf^f’ 
Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) HI. ^PP* * v '%£\: £*f. % 
mischievous idol the .mass. * 5 ^ xfnrJe and John j: 
Furniture (1 866)' 4 4 One Rood ' v,th / .^ ar ‘ Item an M 
th'fe rest of such Jdolles was hrenk ifearties a 

of all halowes — cut in peces by Mr. w^m = fat 
past. 1508 J. Dickenson Greene in *- «; 

10 Idols my- mens bookes-r :jJu moueo 

ttfit-r) <28* Hie f rs w 


•Whs. (1627) a 8 < The famous J 

and hands by those secret , of tht Jl» 

play can imftate. .630 (MM T '^ant! .839' 

-ver thrown ; a Sermon. . B> ; ._L, s tures w<rc ajl 

'id. Eng. 1 1 , iv. 46 These various impost ^ f rC n 
: St. Paul's whither also were brought 


overthrow 
Hht. 
at St. 
parts of the country. 
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.'-IDOLATEE.T 


A representation of a deity -under some 
monstrous and non-natural' form. Obs. , 

' cx 400 Maundev. xv. {1839) 264* Summe worschipen "symu- 
acres and summe ydoles. But betwene Symulacres and 
fdoles is a gret difference. For symulacres ben ymages made 
ifter lyknesse of men or of wommen, or of the sonne, or of 
.he mone, or of ony best, or of ony kyndely thing-. And 
pdoles is an ymage made of lewed wide of man, pat man may 
not fynden among. kyndely thinges. As an ymage pat bath 
tiij hedes, on of a man, another of an hors, or of an ox, or 
Df sum oper best bat no man hath seyn. 

2 . fig. Any thing or person that is the object of 
excessive dr supreme devotion, or that usurps the 
place of God in human affection, a. A thing. 
[1557 N. T. (Genev.) 1 John v. 21 Babes kepe your selues 
From idoles.) 1562 A. Scott Pdems (S. T. S.) i. 119 In sum 
hartis is gravit new agane Ane image, callit cuvatycc of 
geir ; Now, to expell [»at idoll..God gif be grace. 1639 T. 
urugis tr. CamUs' * Afcr. Relat. 351 It is only to save their 
purses that mettle, whereof they make their Idoll. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mol,, .any Object of one’s Fondness. 
1737 [S. Berington] G. di Lucca's Mem. 4 Money, the Idol 
of. other People, was the least of his Care. 1771 Mackenzie 
Man Feel. xviu.‘(i8o3) 40 His darling idol, was the honour 
of a soldier.' 1831 Brewster Newton (1855^ II. xxii. 286 Ke 
tells him that space is now the idol of Englishmen. 
t>. A person so adored. 

• 1591 Shaks. Two, Gent. 11. iv. 144 Pro. Was this the Idoll, 
that you worship so ? Val. Euen she. 1639 T. Brugis tr. 
Camus' Mor. _ Relat. 27 b Whom shee openly cals her 
servant; and makes of him her Idoll. 1797 Burke Corr. IV. 
433 They who make a man an idol, 1 when he is off his 
pedestal will treat h»m with all the contempt with which 
blind and angry worshippers treat an idol that is fallen. 
1820 W< Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 44 How can she bear neglect? 
she has been the idol of society. 1830 Thirlwall G, recce 
VI. lii. 266. A hero who was the idol of his army. 

II. From classical Greek (and Latin) use. * 

3 . An image, effigy, or figure of a person or 
thing; esp. a statue. Obs. 

1548 Hali .Citron., Hen. VI 115 Thecitezens of Orleaunce, 
had buylded in the honor of her, an Image or an Idole. 
1583 STANYHURsFj'EVwir 11. (Arb.) 51 He rash charged with 
launce thee mystical idol.' 1591 Spenser Ruins Rome v, 
Her brave writings’*. .'In spight of time.. Doo make her 
Idole through the world appeare. 1605 Verstecan Dec. 
Intell. iii. (1628) 72 His Idoll was after his death honored 
prayed and sacrificed vnto. 

t b. A counterpart, likeness, imitation ; « Image 
sb. 4, 4 c. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F.Q.xi, 11.41 Men.. Doe her adore. .As th’ 
Idole of her makers great magnificence. 1641 Chapman's 
Hussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. 6x So women. .Are tne most 
perfect Idols [1607 imagesj of the Moone. . 2667 Milton 
P. L. Vi. 101 Th 1 Apostat in his Sun-bright Chariot. sate, 
Idol of Majestie Divine. ‘ r 

fc. Aspect, appearance, likeness ; * Image sb.3. 

- 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. ii. (1886) 325 Orobas 
cometh foorth like a horsse, Jbut when hie putteth on him 
a mans idol, he talketh of divine vertue. 

1 4 . An' inert inactive person (who has the form, 
without the proper activity or energy, of a man). 

F. idole, but in Eng. naturally associated with 
idle = Idler. Obs. . . •• 

1579 To.mson Calvin's Serm. Tim.y^B/t It is not an 
honour of idlenesse, to bee called to this state, and therfore 
that he must not play the idoll, but. .must giue himselfe to 
it. .and take paines about it. 

5 . A visible but unsubstantial appearance, an 
image caused by reflexion as in a mirror, an in- 
corporeal phantom. 

2563 W. Fulke Meteors (T640) 41 b, Men have seen.. two 
Sunnes ..They are nothing else but Idols or Images of the 
Sunne, represented in an equall . . watry cloud. cx6xx Chap- 
man Iliad xxiu. 94, I see we have a soul In th' underdwell- 
ings, and a kind of man-resembling idol. 1676 Hobbes 
I had (1677) 344 In hell there souls are, though they have no 
hearts, But idols only are, and forms of men. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst . 1. v. 784 By the Idol of the Soul Plotinus 
seems to mean, an Airy or Spirituous Body. 1822 Shelley 
Faust it. 386 It is an enchanted phantom, A lifeless idol. 
1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll x. 114 , 1 looked upon that ugly 
idol [his image] in the glass. • 

6. A mental fiction ; a phantasy or fancy. 

1577 Vautrouilher Luther on Ep. Gat. 123 In their 
heart they stablish, not the righteousnes of the lawe .. but 
a mere fantasie and an Idoll of the lawe. 1684 tr. Agrippds 
Van. Arts 335 They frame to themselves .. so many Idols 
and Phafftomes of their own Imaginations about divine 
things. J899 Findlay in Expositor Feb. 94 They hold and 
grasp the very God in Christ, and are no longer mocked 
with vain idols and phantoms of blessedness. 

b. Logic. A false mental - image or conception ; 
a false or misleading notion; a fallacy; =Idolum 2 . 

[1620 Bacon: see Idolum.\ 1678 Cud worth Intell. Syst. 
1 . v. § 5. 8S4 But this is a mere idolunt sf>ccus,yx\ idol of 
the cave or den. Ibid. 886 This is but another idol of the 
Atheists den. 1733 Shaw tr. Bacon's Nov. Org. 1. Aph. 
xxxix, There are four Kinds of Idols that possess the Mind 
of Man. A We will.. call the first Kind, Idols 0/ the Tribe ; 
the second, Idols 0/ the Den \ the third, Idols ■ oj the 
Market; and the fourth, Idols 0/ the Theatre. 1785 
Reid Intell. Powers _ _ vi. viii. 652 To every bias of the 
understanding, by which a man may be misled in judging, 
or drawn into error, Lord Bacon gives the name of idol. 
1877 Condek Bas. Faith ii. 81 Impenetrability, so con- 
fidently assumed as a self-evident ^ primary property of 
matter .. is seen to be an idol of our imagination. 

7 . A fictitious personation ; a counterfeit, sham ; 
a pretender. (By Spenser used of a magic counter- 
feit.) Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. viii. xx To walke the woodes with 
that his Idole faire. x6n SrEED Hist. Gt . Brit. lx. xx. § 17 


She well knew that this Lambert was but an I doll, 'ham me red 
out of the hot braine of that Boutefew Richard Simon, yet 
shee embraceth the occasion, countenanceth the Imposture. 
2612 Davies Why Ireland etc (1787) 47 Those two idols or 
counterfeits which were set up against him in the beginning 
of his reign. 2622 Bacon Hen . VII , 29 He knew the pretended 
Plantagenet to be but an Idoll. 1660 Fuller Mixt Con - 
tempi. (1841) 252 King Henry the Seventh was much troubled 
with idols . . pitiful persons who pretended themselves princes. 

f 8. The phrase idol shepherd used in Zech. xi. 17 
in Geneva Bible and 16 11 (where the Vulg. has 
O pastor et idolttm , LXX ol iroipiaivovris ra yaraia, 
and the Revised Version of 1S85 ‘worthless shep- 
herd'), .was frequently used in 17th c. polemics, 
sometimes with allusion to idolatry, sometimes 
with idol taken as = * counterfeit , or ‘ sham ’ (sense 
7), sometimes associated with idle (see sense' 4), 
and so 1 neglectful of duty \ Obs. - 5 

[2535 Coverdale Zech. xi. 17 O Idols shepherde, that 
leaueth the flocke.] . 2560 Bible (Genev.) Ibid., O idole 
shepherd that leaueth the flocke. 2575-85 Abb. Sandys 
Serm. (Parker Soc.) 71 Wo therefore to the idle and idol 
pastor. 2590 H. Barrow in Confer, iii. 55 We are ledd 
vnto Idoles when we are ledd vnto such Ministers as you, 
which.. are Idole Shepherds and Ministers. 2612 Bible 
Zech. xi. 17 Woe to the idoll shepheard that leaueth the 
flocke. 26x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 2 All idle, and 
idoll, Ministers that thrust themselues in for Pastors, and 
can onely feed themselues. 2634 Canne Necess. Separ. 
(1849) 121 Reading of homilies in the church . . is said tor be 
-. . but the instrument of foolish and idol shepherds. 

9. attrib. (without hyphen). 

Often not distinguishable from the combinations in 10. 

CX585 R. Browne Ansxv. Cartwright 32 He will haue.. 
an Idol christ to be the life of the church. Ibid. 34 What 
remaineth but an Idol or counterfet christ? 1623 B. Jonson 
Underwoods , Celebr. Charis viii, Nay, I will not let you sit 
'Fore your idol glass a whit ! 2648 Gace West Ind. xviii. 

224 Placing there their Idoll Saints and Images. 1697DRYDEN 
Virg. Georg, iv. 307 Besides, not Egypt, India .. more With 
servile Awe their Idol King adore. 2827 Keblk Chr. V. 27th 
Sand. Trin. v. What idol shapes are on the wall pourtray'd. 
2854 Proc. Soc. Antiq. III. 51 William Sells . . exhibited., 
three sketches of an Idol Figure of Mexican appearance. 

- 10. Comb. a. simple attrib. Of an idol, of idols, 
as idol- altar, - chapel - chariot , - clergy , - dwelling ; 
figure, -form , -grail h , - house , - priest , -procession, 
•prophet, -room, - sanctuary , ’ -service, - shrine , 
s throne . b. Pertaining to or connected with idols 
or idol-worship, idolatrous, as idol-devotion, -enjoy- 
ment, feast, -fire , folly , -hope, -hymn, -ocean, 
-offering, - pressure , - sacrifice , -sin. c. appositive, 
as idol-block , - devil \ -gold, - notion , -self, -snake. 

xfiix Bible i Place, i. 54 They. -builded *idole altars 
throughout the cities of Iuda. 2860 Pusey A! in. Propfu 
572 The dust of the idol-altars was cast into the brook 
Kedron. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 93 To worship 
..not that Virgin, on Earth holie, in Heaven glorious ; but 
these idol-conceits, and *idol-blockes of her. 2860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 41 Each *idol-chapel .. which they had multi- 
plied to their idols. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1864) 142 
They haue those *Idol-cnariots, like vnto Towers, to the 
drawing whereof, many thousands of deuout persons put 
their helping-hand. 2608 Sylvester Du Bartas tt.iv. iv. 
Decay 226 Ba'l’s *Idol-CIejgy hee [Jehu] doth bring to 
nought. 2600 Holland Livy 1355 In old time they called 
this •Idoll-devill, Vejovis, because he was deprived of all 
power to helpe and doe good. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1864) 136 Which [sacrifices] in •Idoll-deuotion were all 
bestowed after on the poore. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. Hi. 
xci, *Idol-dwel lings, Goth or_ Greek, i860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 5$4 God would wring his idol-sacrifices and 
*idol-enjoyments from him. 1641 Hinde J. Brueit xxx. 

05 Such Wakes, and *Idol-Feasts. 2832 Tennyson 
* Love thou thy Land' 69 A wind to puff your *ido\-fires, 
And heap their ashes on the head. 1827 Keble Chr. V. 
5th Sund. Easter vii, An *idoI form of earthly gold. 2638 
Sir T. Herbert Tray. (ed. 2) 297 Whither the lustfull 
Spaniard brought it, with his *IdoI -gold fromravisht Indya. 
x86o Pusey Min. Proph . 193 Bethel, the centre of their 
•idol-hopes. 1577 tr. Bu Hinge Vs Decades (1592) 1022 To 
sacrifice at the altars of their gods in *idoll-houses, that is 
to say, in their idol temples. *882 ArchxoL Cantiana 
XIV. 103 A temple or idol-house where King Ethelbert 
according to the rites of his tribe was wont to pray. 2827 
Keble Chr. V. 3rd Sund. Lent viii, What seem'd an *idol 
hymn, now breathes of thee. 2663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) 98 Common Experience (the surest Corrector of all 
•Idol Notions and hasty Reasonings). 2711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. m (1737) I. 60 Having.. consecrated in our-selves 
certain idol-notions, which we will never suffer to be 
unveil'd. 2608 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 111. Schisme 
371 A hundred Prophets. .Resist their rage, and from sad 
drowning keep The wracked planks on th’ *Idol-Ocean 
deep. ^ 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 65 Their Priests ; 
collusions to make gaines of the *Idol-offerings. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 187 Truly these *Idoll Priests are in 
such great este'eme among them. 1677 Gilpin Dcmonol. 
(1867) 439 He became an idol-priest in 1 hessalomca. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1864) 140 Sir John Mandeuile re- 
porteth the same Historic of their *IdolI-Procession, and 
the_ ashes of those voluntary Martyrs. 1662 Stilusgfl. 
Orig. Sacr. II. v. § 2 He that prophesied in the name of an 
Idol. .this was the *IdoI-Prophet. 2605 Sylvester Du 
B artas it. iii. tv. Captainesfsyi Contemns the Fountains of 
God’s sacred Law, From *Idoli-Puddles poysoning drink to 
draw. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 444 In the entries 
of their houses they have an *IdoI-roome, where they 
Incense these Deities morning and evening. 2860 Pusey 
Alin. Proph. 28 Partaking of their •idol-sacrifices and 
idolatrous rites. Ibid. 250 That God would desolate the 
•idol-sanctuaries of Israel. *2x7x2 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 
2721 IV. 485 For *Idol-self great God dethrones.. 1568 
Chfny in Strype Ann. Ref. (2709)^ I. lii. 525 Whether., 
a godly man may be at * idol-service with his body, his 


heart being with God. *649 G. Daniel - Trinarch., Rich. It, 
cclxxvii, This *IdoI-shrine .. can boast of greater things 
Then many Temples famed. 1608 Sylvester Die Bartas 
n. iv. iv. Decay 184 Thou brought'st Samaria to Thine •Idol- 
Sin. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 1. xxi, Dens where 
"•idol-snakes delight Again to cover Satan from their sight. 

d. objective and objective genitive, as idol- 
breaker, -maker, -monger ; idol-breaking , framing, 
-mongcring, -serving, e. instrumental and loca- 
tive, as idol-anchored, -hated, -prone, -wedded, ndjs. 

2852 Aleanderingsof AIem. I. 211 A heathen lamp supplies 
With meagre beam nis *Idol-anchored eyes. 1579 Fulke 
Confut. Sanders The idolaters haue had two gcnerall 
councels of their side, the *idoll breaker none. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes tv. (1858) 285 We are to consider Luther as 
a^Prophet Idol-breaker. 2807 Daily News 12 Oct. 6/3 The 
bigoted Sikander, whose *idol-breaking zeal procured him 
the title of But-Shikan, or * Iconoclast \ 1677 Gale Crt . 
Gentiles 111. 33 B drew their *Idol-framing hearts to set., 
their adoration bn these creatures, the Sun, Moon and Stars. 
1603 H. Chettle Sheph. Spring Song\m. in Eng. Mourn. 
Gann . F iv b, The^ godly Constantine. .Purgde this Ilesaire 
from*Idoll-hated sinne. a 16x9 FothRkby Athcont. 1: xi. § 5 
(1622) 12X In making himselfe an ldol-God, hee becommeth 
both an *Idol-maker, and an Idol it selfe. 1612-15 Bp. Hall 
Contempt., O. T. xvm. i. Abandon those •idol-mongers, 
restore devotion to her purity. 1889 C. Edwardes Sardinia 
284 •Idol-mongering was a profitable line of life. J605 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. in. Law 1122 (*Idol-prone) 
example leadirjg them. 2606 Ibid, il. iv. it. Magjitficence 
645 *Idol-serving Nile. 1605 Ibid. it. iii tv. Captames'iiq 
This * Idol-wedded Town. 

f. Special comb. : idol’s day, a day on which 
an idol is honoured ; idol-shell, a tropical mollusc 
of the family Atnpullariidx. 

2671 Milton Samson 1297 This Idol’s day hath been to 
thee no day of rest. 1861 P. P. Carpenter Mollnsca 
(Cent.), The true ampullarias, which are peculiar to tropical 
America, and are called idol-shells by the Indians. 
y I'dol, v. Obs. rare, [f. prec. sb.J traits . To 
make an idol of ; to idolize. (See alsoqnot. 1644.) 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. ii. it. Babylon 20 Good 
princes.. Who idol not their pearly scepter’s glory. 1607 
Lingua 11. ii. D iij, And when they haue thus Idold her [a 
lady-love] like Pigmalion, they fall downe and worship her. 
1644 Abp. Maxwell Sacrosancta Reg. Maj. xi. 1x5 They 
Idoled the Covenant so much, that they would renounce 
God, if he would not be. .the God of the Covenant. Ibid. 
xv. 147 He resolveth to Idoll or serve corruptly the humour 
and state of the people where he liveth. 

Idola : see Idolum. 

fl’dolant. [f. Idol z/. + -ant1.] ^Idolater. 

2592 Sylvester Tri. Faith iii, A countlesse hoast of 
craking Idolants By Esay’s faith is here confounded all. 
t Idola’ster, sb. and a. Obs. Forms : 4-5 
ydolastre, -aster, 6 idolastre, (-esfcour), 7 idol- 
aster. [a. OF. idolastre (now idoldtr.e), var. (by 
confusion with suffix - astre , -dtre) of idol-,ydolatrc : 
see Idolater.] 

A. sb. An early equivalent of Idolater i. 

0x386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 675 What difference is bitwixe 
an ydolastre [v.r. ydolaster] and an Auaricious man. c 1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 239 Or Austin cam, we 
slombryd in dirknesse, Lyk ydolastres. 2503 Hawes 
Examp. Virt. vii. st. 54 In whiche tyme they were ydole- 
stours. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions it. xi. 237 His 
[Mahomet’s] father was an idolastre after the mancr of the 
heathen. 2616 Bullokar, Idolastcr , an Idolater. 

33 . adj. Idolatrous. (OF. idolastre , F. idol&trc, 
primarily adj.) 

1584 Hudson Jxidith iv. 358 Her yv’ry neck and brest of 
alabastre Made Heathen men of her more idolastre. 

Idolater (aid^latai). Forms: a. 4 ydo- 
latrour, 4-6 ydolatrer, 4-7 idolatrer, (6 ydol-, 
idolatrar). f$. 6 ydolatre, -ater, -afcour, idolo- 
ter, 7- idolator, 6- idolater. [Gr. u5v\o-\arpi]7 
(N.T.), idol-worshipper, gave eccl. L, (Tertullian) 
idololaires, later -latra (see Idololater), shortened 
in Romanic to idola' tra (Sp., Pg. idola' tra, It. 
idola! tro), OF. idolatrc, ydolatre, whence (by con- 
fusion with the suffix -astre, -dtre) idolastre, idoldlre 
(see Idol aster). Our a form idolatrer, -rour, was 
either f. OF. idolatrc + agent- suffix -cr, -vur, or was 
a native formation from idolatry (cf. astronom-y, 
-cr, etc.) with same snffix ; the 0 form idolater, 
-our, was either a phonetic simplification of idola- 
trer, -our, or ad. F. idolatrc , idoldire.\ 

1. A worshipper of idols or images ; one who 
pays divine hononrs to an image or representation 
of a god, or to any natural object as a deity. 

a. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (2880) 88 pcs wickid ydolat roars. 
2383 — 1 Cor. x. 7 Ncithir be 3c maad ydolatrerts (that is, 
worschiperis of false mawinctis). c 1449 PecoCK RfP r - If - 
iii. t53 Vscrs of ymagis ben ydolatrers. 2474 Caxton 
Chesso 63 They forgid ydolles and were ydolatreres. 15*0 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2532) 194 Brought vp in Lgipt 
amonge ydoJatrars. 2557 N. T. (Genev.) F/b. ^ 5 1 ;* 

couetous person, which is an idolatrer. *574 * * , . , . 

Grosart Sftmcrs H'is. 1 . We lose the 
trars. 1614 Doxne Dnvtirm Exjxntul. (ed. .1 J he 
present execution of manifest Idolatrer*. - - - . 

B. 1516 Pilgr. Per/. <W. lie W. “VlAZ 
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IDOLIZES. 


Idolaters of fire. 1687 A. Lovell tr. T/tev end's Trav . lit. 
38 If these Indian Women be Idoiators, they go bare-faced ; 
and if Mahometans, they are Vailed. 1710 Norris Chr. 
Prud. HLX23 We call them idolaters, .who pay that Religious 
Worship which is due only to God, to something else that 
is not God. 1841 Kitto Bible. Nisi. Palestine 222 Many 
superstitions .. of the ancient idolaters. 1852 Robertson 
J.ect. Ep. Cor. xlvii. (1859) 430 The idolater is not merely 
he who worships images, but he who gives hts heart to 
something which is less than God. 

. 2 . An adorer, idolizer, devoted admirer ^(some 
person or thing). 

c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Thcat. World Oijb, Old 
covetous men, ydolaters of their treasures. 165* Cotterell 
Cassandra Vi, (1676) 343 He was a Lover, or rather an 
Idolater of that sex, 1660 Willsford Scales Comm. Pref. 
A v, The Parasites of the Rich, or the Idolaters of Fortune. 
1781 Cowper Retirem. 220 The lover too.. Tender idolater 
of absent charms. 1884 Swinburne in 19 th Cent. Oct. 554 
Had not the idoiators of either [author! insisted.. on the 
superior claims of their respective favorite. 

Idolathite, -yte, erron. forms of Idolothyte. 
Idolatrer : see Idolater. 

Idolatress (sidp'latres). [f. Idolater + -ess.] 
A female idolater. Also jig, 

*613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4! 243 Having to wife an 
Egyptian Idolatresse. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 445 That 
uxonous King, whose heart.. Beguil’d by fair Idolatresses, 
fell To Idols foul. 1796 Seward^ need. (ed. 3) III. 26 
Jeanne was burnt . .as a sorceress, an idolatress, a blasphemer 
of God. 1860 Pusey Min. Prof>h. 60S The marriage with 
idolatresses brought.. the profanation by their idolatries. 

Idolatric (aidfllre’trik), a. rare . [ad. mod.L. 
Idolairic-us ( 1 5— 16th c. in Du Cange), f. idolatria, 
for idololatria idol air}' : see -ic. Cf. F. idoldtriqm 
(Littre).] = next. 

1669GALECV/. Gentiles 1. xr.viii. 103 This Idolatric Deifying 
of the Sun. 1677 Ibid . III. 106 Enticed to Idolatric Adora- 
tion, 2716 M. Davies At hen. Bril. II. 422 Christ . . would 
look upon such an Honour, .to be Idolatrick. (1887 E. John- 
son in Antigua Mater 145 The quarter whence the anti- 
idolatric movement came.] 

f Idolatrical (aidflhe’trikal), a. Ohs. [f. asprec. 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to idolatry; idolatrous. 
1550 ? Hooper Exam. Apparel ***iv, We baue in our 
Church nopublique worshyppyng of Idolles, no Heathenishe 
or idolatrical sacrifice. 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates Hi. 
Wks. *888 I. 28 He callis the saidis solenniteis idolatrical, 
superstitius. 1662 Thorndike Just Weights Mens, xix, 
This is demonstration that the soul has nothing in it that 
is idolatrical. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 177 If Christ be 
not God, their worship of him is idolatrical. 

Hence + Idola tiically adv., in an idolatrous way. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. n. viii. 103 An heart Idolatri* 
cally inclined. 

- f Idola’fcrious, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. med.L. 
idolatri-a Idolatry + -ous : cf. indnstri-ous , etc.] 
= Idolatrous. 

1563 Homilies 11. Idolatry m. (1859) 224 The idolatrious 
[*582 idolatrous] opinions of our image maintained. 

Idolatrize (aidpriatraiz), v. [f. Idolatr-y + 
-IZE ; cf. botanize , rhapsodize , scrutinize.'] 

+ 1 . intr. To worship an idol or idols ; to commit 
or practise idolatry. Also, to idolatrize it. Obs. 

150* Daniel Compl. Rosamond xxii, All that honour thee 
Idolatrize. 1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1882) 26 
Cease (fondlings) henceforth to idolatrize With Venus, your 
Carpathean*sea borne Queene. _ 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. 1. i. The Persians did idolatrise Unto the Sunne. 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememb.wx. 1321 With worldly Honor, 
some idolatrize.^ 2640^ Fuller Joseph's Coat iv. (1867) 142 
Hast thou not idolatrized to thy friend? 1664 H. More 
Myst. I nig. 283 A Christian City or Polity Idolatrizing and 
debauching others with Idolatry. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
To Idolatrize , to commit Idolatry. 

tb. ?To exercise an incitement to idolatry. 

1601 Chester Lox'ds Mart. 143 Ore my heart your eyes 
do idolatrize. 

2 . traits. To make an idol of, to worship idola- 
trously. Chiefly in Jig. use: To adore, to admire 
excessively ; to idolize. 

1615 Daniel Hymen's Tri . n. i, Idolatrize not so that Sex. 
1631 B rath WAIT Whimsies , Traveller 93 It hath brought 
him to idolatrize himselfe. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerent, lit. ii. 16 The consecrated hoste which Papists 
Idolatrize. 1740 Cheyne Regimen 9-10 Idolatrising the 
Creatures, the moral Powers .. being erased [etc.]. 1830 
Blatkw, Mag. XX VIII. 244 An age which.. id olatrizes the 
tangible and the material 1894 GnosARrin Green Pasticrei 
Introd.'io We are so used to idolatrize Shakespeare because 
of his simply incomjjarnble genius, 
f 3 . To render idolatrous. Obs. rare. 

1678 CunwoRTii Intell.Syst. r. ly. § 36. 628 Christianity. . 
was thereby itself paganized and idolatrized. 

Hence Idolatri'xinff vbt. sb. and ppl. a . ; Idola- 
trl’rer, one who idolatrizes: an idolizer or idolater. 

1614 T. Adams Devil's Banouet 2 Erring, adulterating, 
idolatrising Solomon, a 1619 Fotherby Atheont. j. vi. § 2 
(1622) 41 For, how should, .idolatrizing, be sinne ; if there 
were not a God? 1642 A. Prowse Let. to Friend in Lend. 
3 Thai minor part so much cp’td up. and doted on by the 
Idolatrizers thereof. 18x7 G. S. Fabf.R Eight Dissert, iv. iii. 
(1845) 1. 301 Balaam.. a seer of the idolatrising Gentiles. 

Idolatrous (aidp'latras), a. [f. Idolater, F. 
idol dire + -ous.] - 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of Idolatry. 
1550 Bale Apol. S5 Your pnpa..whyche nppoynted them 
to by* ydolatrouse dayes of ydelnesse. 2592 Greene Groat's 
W. Wit (1617) 37 Were it not an idolatrous oath, I would 
sweare by sweet S. George. z66a StIlliscfu Orig. Sacr. 
11. vii. § to The Idolatrous customs of those Nations. 1765 
T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. iv. 42S The exception to the 


word Sunday was founded upon its superstitious idolatrous 
origin. 1841 Elphinstonf. Hist. hid. I. 443 Their religion, 
however, though idolatrous, has no resemblance whatever 
to that of the Hindus. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches iii. 46 
Idolatrous veneration for the state. 

2 . Used in or devoted to idol-worship. ? Obs. 

■ 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 98 Because of the judge- 
ments for the idolatrous high places in iu 1647 Fuller 
Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 103 He saw an idolatrous altar 
at Damascus. 1796 Morse Avier. Geog. II. 555 The idola- 
trous temple of Jaganaut. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. 
Tr. zyz/i The road extends through innumerable towns, 
with idolatrous temples. 

3 . Of a person: Worshipping images or idols; 
given to the worship of idols or false gods. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio g So as whole Realmes 
which were Idolatrous, are now obedient to the Apostolique 
Sea. i6xx Bible 2 Kings xxiii. 5 Hee put downe the idola- 
trous priests whome the kings of Iudah had ordeined to 
bums incense. 2671 Milton Samson 1364 The Philistines 
Idolatrous, uncircumcised, unclean. 1790 Gibbon -Misc. 
Wks . (1814) V. 189 Zangwebar, the coast of the Zenghis, was 
still savage and idolatrous. 1822 Shelley Chns. /, 1. 85 To 
that idolatrous and adulterous torturer, 
f b. Constr. of. Obs. rare. 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor . Rclat. yg$ [He] Makes 
her a Countesse, and withall becomes so idolatrous of her, 
that [etc.]. 

Hence IdoTatronsness, the quality or condition 
of being idolntrous- 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xxxti. 189 The parties .. 
that turne away from this lawe through their idolatrous- 
nesse. 1633 Ames Agsl. Cerem. it. 4S7 The formalities of 
that Altar, conteyning all the idolatrousnesse that was in it. 
1764 Harmer Obsrrv. xxi. vi. 276 How came this notion of 
the idolatrousness of Nebuchadnezzar's command to be so 
universal? 

Idolatronsly (aid/i-latresli), adv. [f. prec. + 
In an idolatrous manner. 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 11. (1882) 112 Any thing that 
hath been idolatrously abused by the papists. 2637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerem. \u. ii. 23 That the Idolatrously minded 
might not find their pathes. a 1791 Wesley Semt. lxxxiii. 
1. 18 Wks. 1811 IX. 433 They are .. [not] permitted to love 
one another idolatrously. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Kncr.vl. I. 88 The Assyrians . . used very extensively draw- 
ings and figures of animals, but probably not idolatrously. 
Idolatry (sidpdatri). Forms : 3-6 ydolatrie, 
-y, -ee, 4-6 idolatryo, 4-7 -ie, 6 -i, 5- idolatry; 

1 [a. OF. idol-, ydolatrie (12th c. in Littre), mod.F, 

1 idoldlrie — It., Sp. idolatria , Pr. ydolatria , repr. 

I lateL. (and Common Romanic) Idolatria (Vulgate, 
Acts xviL 16), shortened form of eccl. L. Idololatria 
(Tertullian), a- Gr. (N.T.) tlbojXokaTpeta, f. ciScuAof 
I Idol + A arpua service, worship, Latria.] 

1 . The worship of idols or images * made with 

I hands 1 ; more generally, the paying or offering of 
divine honours to any created object. 

CX250 Gen. fy Ex. 4143 Ydolatrie, Sat was hem lef, ofte 
vt-wro^te hem sorjes dref. 1382 Wyclif Acts xvii. z6 
Seynge the citee ^otiun to ydolatrie. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
v. xcvii. 71 He had forsaken his Idolatry, and was becomyn 
Seruaunt of the oonly God. 1526 Tindale t Pet. iv. 3 We 
havespent thetyme v in eatynge, drynkynge and inabhomin- 
able ydolatrieJi6zx idolatries]. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxviii. 
(1700) 340 This we believe is plain Idolatry, when an In- 
sensible piece of Matter, such as Bread and Wine, has 
Divine Honors paid it. 1781 Cowper Hope 499 The gross 
idolatry blind heathens teach. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by 
Loire 1. 9 [The cathedrals] those huge temples of Catholic 
idolatry. 1864 J. H. Newman Ap/l. 413 In the midst of 
the abominable idolatries and impurities of that fearful time, 
they could not do otherwise. 

attrib. 1621 Bp. Mount agu Diatribx m. 547 In their 
Idolatry seruice. 

t b. pi. Idolatrous things or objects. Obs. 

167 x Milton P. R. 111. 418 To worship calves, the deities 
Of Egypt. .And all the idolatries of heathen round. 

2. Immoderate attachment to or veneration for 
any person or thing; admiration savouring of 
adoration. 

cx^86 Chaucer Pars. T. ^674 Therfore seith seint Paul 
ad Ephesios s'* that an Auaricious man is the thraldom of 
ydolatrie [v.r. is thral to ydolatrie]. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de \V. 153O 6 They make all that loueththem inordyn- 
ately to commytte ydolatry. 1557 N.T. (Genev.) Col. iii. 5 
Couetousnes which is idolatrie. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
92 [They] caused that place [where a popular man was 
executed] to be watched, that such Idolatrie should there 
no more be used. 2639 T. Brugis tr. Cantus' Mor. Re/at. 
335 Those tearmes of Idolatrie which grow in the mouthes 
of lovers. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 461 Thou god of our 
idolatry, the Press.^ 2837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 11. I, He 
usually falls at last into the popular idolatry, 

Idole, obs. form of Idol. 
t I'dolet. Obs. [f. Idol Cf. It. ido- 

let to.] A little idol. 

r X tF* Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Idolet , a little Idol. 1770 
J. Baretti Jonm . Loud, to Genoa I. vi. 36 Descanting upon 
every rusty medal they have, upon every broken idolet. 

I*dol-g’o:d, A deity that is an idol ; a false 
god, an idol. Also transf. 

*607 Topsf.ll Four/. Beasts (1658) 183 A monster, having 
a Mans face, and a Goats legs, they call it Silvanus, and 
place it in the rank of idoll Gods. 1608 Sylvester Du 
.B artas it. tv. jv Decay 481 Th* High-places down hee 
pashes .. burns th* Idol-gods to ashes. 2781 Cowper Ex- 
postulation 216 They set up self, that idol-god, within, 
n 2849 J. C. Mangas Poems (1850) 81 Gold is lord and 
idolgod of all. 

IdO'lify, v. [f. Idol sb. + -(i)fy.] Irons. To 
make an idol of. 


2838 Southey Doctor cxliv. V, 99 If it had been the fate 
of Nobs thus to be idolified. 

Xdoli'llo. Obs. [f. Idol sb. + Sp. dim. suffix 
-Mo.] A diminutive idol. 

2646 J, Gregory Notes Obs. (1650) 54 If the confluence 
could haue beene perswaded..that these enshrined Idoliflos 
of Diana . . were 110 Gods because they were made with 
hands. 

4 I* dolls h., a. Obs. [f. Idol sb. + -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to idols or their worship ; heathenish ; 
also, idolatrous. 

2577-87 Hounshed Chron. I. 120/2 Part of his commons 
louing this life.. began to repaire their idolish churches, and 
fell to the worshipping of idols. 1605 Broughton Corrupt, 
Handl. Relig. 95 The Mother of Beniamin, because she 
was somwhat idolish in her Fathers Theraphtn, dyed as 
soone as twelue starres arose to lacob. 2642 Milton Ch. 
Govt. 11. Concl.(x85i) 175 When they have stufft their Idolish 
temples with the wasteful] pillage of your estates. 

Idolism (ai*d Jliz’m). [f. Idol sb. + -ism.] 

1. The practice of idolatry. 

1608 Sylvester Du Bartas it, iv. v. Decay 502 Much less 
permits he. .one signe to stand Of idolism, or idle supersti- 
tion. Ibid. 5 1 8 A people wholly drown'd In idolism, and 
all rebellious sins. 2816 Coleridge Statesm. Man. 365 
Till they have cast out the common idol .. and with it the 
whole service and ceremonial of idolism. 

2. The action of idolizing, or making an idol 
( of anything) ; an idolization. 

2825 Coleridge Aids Red. (1848) I. 328 The vaunted 
Mechanico-corpuscular philosophy, with both its twins. 
Materialism on the one hand, and Idealism, righllier named 
subjective Idolism, on the other. Ibid. (1858) I. App. 477 
The idolism of the unspiritualized understanding. 1834 
Blackzv. Mag. XXXV. 35 Justice, Modesty., and other 
poetic idolistns of his new Pantheon. 

3. A false mental image or notion, a fallacy : cf. 
Eidolon, Idolum 2 . 

2672 Milton P. R. iv. 234 How wilt thou reason with 
them, how refute Their Idolisms, Traditions, Paradoxes? 
1897 W. P. Ker Efic ff Rcm. 208 Quite unaffected by the 
common medieval fallacies and ‘ idolisms . 

Xdolist (ordiflist 1, [f. as prec. + -ist.] A be- 
liever in or worshipper of idols ; an idolater. Also 
attrib. 


26x4 Sylvester Belhulia's Rescue ii. 498 You shall . .make 
ruddy Mocmuris Floud, With Idolist Assyrian Armies 
bloud. 2624 F. WhitC I\ epl. Fisher 230 This Idolist heapeth 
conclusion vpon conclusion. 2671 Milton Samson 453. 1 • • 
to God have brought Dishonour, obloquy, and op't the 
mouths Of Idolists’, and Atheists. 1818 J. Brown Psychex n. 
217 Jdolists fall prostrate, scar’d At the rude gods, them- 
selves prepar’d. 

Hence Idoli*stio a., recognizing idols, idolatrous. 

2846 Sara Coleridge in Mem. 6- Lett . II. 92 The fault is 
not m the poet but in the gross idolistic system to which he 
adhered. 

Idolization (obdtfbiz^ 1 jbn). [f. next + -atiox.] 

The action of idolizing. 

l8 53 Jerdan Avtobiog. III. xii. 169 It but weakly ex- 
pressed the idolisation .which the constant watch over the 
expansion of that, .most natural Intelligence. inspired. 1885 
Spectator 30 May 705/2 An idolisation of childhood. • 

Idolize (ai'd^laiz), v. [(. Idol sb. + -izk.] 

1. traits. To make an idol of, to render to (a per- 
son or thing) such adoration or worship as is com- 
monly given to an idol ; hence, to venerate, adore, 
or love to excess. (Cf. Idolatrize v. 2 .) 

. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. ii. iv. Coltannes 763 Whose 
soule, seduced by his erring eyes, Doth some proud Dame 
devoutly Idolize. 1644. Cromwell Sp. Q Dec. in Carlyle, 
They [my soldiers] do not idolise me, but look upon the 
Cause they fight for. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 249 1 he 
affectation, which, .has prevailed in Paris, .for idolizing the 
memory of your Henry the Fourth. 1834 Lytton {Oinpeti 
hi. iii, From my childhood upward I have idojiseajne 
dreams of Virtue. 2882 Miss Braddon Mi. Royal I- ih- 97 
He idolizes you, and he lets all the world see it. ... 

b. In literal sense : To make into an idol, to 
worship as an idol or idolatrously. ? Obs . , 

2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i.n. ii. 15 The Moon is the same 
..with Diana, which the Gauls greatly idolized, 27** J- 
Covel Acc. Grk. Ch. 354 The Brasen Serpent.. when itwas 
abused and Idolized. 1824 T. Fenby Para/hr , Isa, ix. 7 « e 
. .Carveth a log of soundest wood To idolize. 

2. intr. To practise idolatry (cf. Idolatrize v. il 

2632 H. Shirley Mart. Sonldier 11. iii- in Bullen <9 . 1 *• 

I. 200 Twas I that taught thee first to Idolize.^ J6$a l»aule 
Magastrom. Ep. Ded. A ij b, Then the Jewish Applies 
Idolized with it and by it. a 1864 Fairbairn (Webster 
1S64), To idolize after the manner of Egypt. 

. Hence I'doIiBing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, m.iv. 50 'Hie 
of the Ceremonies. 1677 Gilpin Dentonol. (1807) ; 
ful idolizing of the creature. 2870 Ruskin Aratrn 
I 33 The second great condition for the advance of the a t 
of sculpture is that the race should possess, in addition to 
the mimetic instinct, the realistic or idolizing instinct. 

Idolized (ordJiuizd ),///. a- [f- P rec * t. ** 

a. Made into an idol ; considered or treated as 


Idolizing 
; 65 A sin- 
: Pent, it* 


an idoL b. Revered or loved to excess. 

2646 Bp. Maxwell Burd. /sunk. 28 That too too nuicii 
Idolized Reformation. 2649 Milton Eikoit. i. ” .*- s * t *®5 j 
346 l*o throw contempt and disgrace, .upon this his 
Book. 2705 Stanhope Para/hr. 1 1, 242.' Miss » onc . 

Cameos ( 1877) IV. i. 13 Shejiad cared little for herhusbanu 
in comparison with her idolized brother. ’ 

Idolizer (ai'diTloizai). [f. as prec. + -KB 1 -] One 
who idolizes. 


of the 

234, 1 thought 
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of you, their favourite sons. 1840 Alford in Life (1873) 25 
What wonder then if we became idolizers of Byron? 1889 
H. F. Wood Englishman Rue Cain i, He was a dreaming 
idolizer, and idolizers are foredoomed. 

Idolo-, combining form of Gr. cfScuAop Idol, as in 
]| Idolodouli-a [Gr. SovActa Dulia], veneration 
of an inferior kind given to idols or images. Idolo- 
gra^hical a descriptive of idols. IdoTomancy 
[Gr. fiaVTcia divination by idols]. Idoloma-nia, 
+ Idolo-many [Mania], an infatuated devotion to 
idols ; zealous idolatry. 

1579 Folks Confut. Sanders 608 It vexeth you that 
Maister lewell calleth your worshtpptnge of Images*Idola- 
doulia, because you will not haue it Idololatria. 1826 
Southey Lett. (1856) III. 539 Recorded in their extra- 
ordinary *idoIographical work. 1652 Gaule Magas trom. 
265 * Idolomancy, [divining byl Idolls, Images s Figures. 
1624 Gee Foot out of Snare iii. 19 The practice of the 
people among them. .is no lesse than *Idolomaoia.' 1660 
Trapp Comm. Isa . xl, 19 So do the Turkes at this day [for- 
bid images], to the shame of Papists' Idolomnnia. 1624 
Bp. Mountagu Gagg xlv. 310 Then your *Idolomanie in 
Images, with stocks and stones, were clean dashed. __ 1654 
Trapp Covtm. Ps. cxv. 4 The like Idolomany is at this day 
found among Papists. 

Idoloclast (aidp’Wkliest). ff. Idolo- + Gr. 
-K\aar7]s breaker, after iconoclast .] A breaker or 
demolisher of idols, an iconoclast. 

# 1843 Hare in Arnold's Hist. Rome III. Pref., In an 
idolatrous age, one of the men we most need is an idolo- 
clast . . Such an idoloclast we had in Dr. Arnold. 2846 De 
Quincey Sophocles' Antigone Wks. XIV. 204 Many ldolo- 
clasts, who will expose the signs of disease, which zealots 
had interpreted as power. 

Hence Idolocla-stic a. =■ Iconoclastic. 

1851 Beddoes' Poems Mem. or To the transient popularities 
of the day . . a mind so idoloclastic would show Dut little 
homage. 1852 Tail's Mag. XIX. 19 Applying to poetry 
the great idoloclastic test of resolution into prose. 

+ IdoIoTater . Ois. fad. eccl. L. tdololalres, 
later - latra , a. Gr. (iSaj\o\aTpjjs (In N. T.), f. u 5 qj~ 
Ao-i’ Idol + -Xarpijs worshipper.] = Idolater. 

<t\6 4t Bp. Mountagu Ads’ ff Mon. (1640) 66 Idololaters 
they were . . and Founders of Idololatry, in his opinion. 
Ibid. 46, 63. 

t Idolola’tric, a. Obs . [f. med.L. type *ido- 
lolatric-us , f. idololatria Idololatry; cf. Idola- 
tric.J Idolatrous. 

a 1711 Ken Hymnoihco Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 351 Think 
how Mankind by Hell was captive led, In Rites Idololatrick 
horn and bred. 

t Idolola*trical, a. Obs. [see -ICAL.] *= prec. 
1550 Hooter Serin. Jonas Ep. *tij, He had remoued all 
grosse and sensible Idololatry: and with the swerde had 
taken away all the Idololatricall priests. 1654 J er. Taylor 
Real Pres. 336 As they have ordered the businesse, they 
have made it superstitious and Idololatrical. 1679 T. Barlow 
Invoc. Saints fy A dor. Cross 13 Stupidly irrational and., 
highly Idololatrical. 

t Idolola*trify, v. Obs. [f. L. ulololatri-a 
Idololatry + -fy : cf. glorify .] Irans. To make 
the object of idolatry. 

a *641 Bp. Mountagu Acts fy Mon. (1642) 45 False, Idolo- 
latrlfied Pagan gods. 

t XdoloTatrons, a. Obs. [f. Idololater (or 
its source) + -ous.] = Idolatrous. 

a 3641 Bp. Mountagu Acts fy Mon. (1642) 88 The maine 
multitude of rebellious and^ Idololatrous Israelites. Ibid. 
232 Those . . Idololatrous Priests. 

t Idololatry. Obs. [ad. L. idololatria or Gr. 
fl5co\oAaTpeia } f. fiSo/Ao-p Idol + Aar pda service; 
(the etymological form from which idolalrla Ido- 
latry was contracted).] = Idolatry. 

2550 Hooper Serin. Jonas vi, 146 b, The vtward behauour 
and gesture of thereceauer [of the sacrament], should want 
al kind of suspicion, shew, or inclinacion of Idololatrye. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts fy Mon. (1642) 219 Inducements, 
incitements to Idololatry, and all manner of impiety. 
Idoloter, obs. form of Idolater. 

+ IdoTothism. Obs . rare, [irreg. from next + 
-ISM.] The practice of offering to idols. 

1607 Sc hoi. Disc. asst. Antichr. 1. i. 11 We haue viewed 
the signe of the Crosse in his Idolothisme considered in 
generall. Ibid. 20 The Apostle . . tn steed of saying Fly 
from Idolothisme, saith, flye from Idolatrie._ a 1640 J. Ball 
A 11510. Canne ii. (2642) 24 Flie from idolothisme. 

+ IdolO'tliyOTlS, a. Obs. Also erron. -thious. 
[f. Gr. uSooAo-v Idol + $v-uv to sacrifice 4- -ous ; 
after idolothytel\ Offered or sacrificed to an idol. 

2607 Scltol. Disc, agst.' Antichr. 1. i. 23 The thing being 
knowen to be Idolothious, a protestation that we honor not 
the Idol, serueth not the lume. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. 1). ix. 39 What needed Paul to write so much against 
the scandnll of meates, and against the scandall of Idolo 
thious meats ? Ibid. m. iv. 47 The Idolothyous Ceremonies 
, . are become Idols to those who have retained them. 

Idolothyte (aid^*ltf})3it), a. and sb. ? Obs. In 
6 -atheit, 7 -othite, -y t, 7-8 -athite, 8 -yte. [ad. 
eccl.L. iddlolhyl-us (Tertu Ilian), a. Gr. fl&oA oOvros 
offered to idols, f. «T 5 <u\o-t' Idol + evros sacrificed.] 

A. adj. Offered to an idol. 

1562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. *53 Paul! biddis nocht 
deill wt* thingis idolatheit. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cetrnt. 11. ix. 38 The eating of Idolothyte Meats. ^ 

B. sb. A thing offered to an idol. Chiefly pi. 
(=Gr. neut. pl.ef 5 a;Ai> 0 ura Acts xv. 29, 1 Cor.viii. 1). 

. 1579 Fulkr Heskins' Pari. 37= They did eate Idolothytes 
of the sacrifice. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. 1. pi he 
Canon Law doth reackon a Pagan poeme to bee an Idolo- 


thite not to be vsed. 1703 Moderation a Virtue 9 The 
Apostles Decree about Idolothytes, Blood, Things strangled, 
and Fornication. 

Hence Idolothytic a. f of or characterized by the 
eating of meats sacrificed to idols. 

1889 Huxley Ess. Controverted Quest. (1892) 43 1 Those 
who assert the lawfulness of eating meat offered to idols .. 

I have called * idolothytic * Christians. 

+ Idolous, a. Oh. [f. Idol sb. (or L. idol-uni) 
+ -ous.J a. Of the nature of an idol. b. Ad- 
dicted to idols, idolatrous. 

2546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 70 b, Was not thys .. 
good wholsom counsel^ of thvs Idolous Byshop ? 2550 — 
Image Both Clu if. K viij b, when such an Image or Idoluse 
prince is thus vp set or constituted by authoryty. 1550 
— Apol . 22 Now wyll I cause that ydolous stynkynge monstre 
. .to shew himself abroad in hys owne proper persone. 1617 
Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 389 An idolous peice of work. 

+ I’dolry. Obs. [f. Idol sb. + -rv.] = Idolatry. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 46 The faith of Crist and 
halie kirk to knaw . . And idolrie for to abhor alhaill. Ibid. 
203 The faith of Christ he hes forget full quyte, And tumit 
hes to ydolrie full tyte. 

I'dol-temple. The temple of an idol. 

2577 [see idol-house s.v. Idol 10]. ^ 1632 Weever Auc.Fttn. 
Mon. 450 An Idoll Temple, dedicated to Apollo. 2776 
Mickle tr. Camoeus' Lusiad 3 Levell’d to the dust The 
idol-temples and the shrines of lust, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
387 The one end of all was to form one great idol-temple, of 
which the centre and end was man, a rival worship to God. 

I-doluen, ME. pa. pple. of Delve v. 

II Xdolum, -OH (oidpHzfrn, -pn). PI. idola (also 
7 -aes, -ums). [L. Tdclttm , a. Gr. ct&uAov Idol. 
Cf. also Eidolon, and see Idol 6, 7.] 

. 1 . An image or unsubstantial appearance; a spectre 
or phantom ; a mental image, an idea. 

2619 Purchas Microcoswus Iviii. 568 The Constitution 
of the Soule, which is conflate of the Mind, Spirit, and 
Animall Soule, or Idolum. 2647 H. More Song of Soul 
ut. 11. xxxi, If like be known by like, then must the mind 
Innate idolums in it self contain, To judge the forms she 
doth imprinted find Upon occasions. 2857 T. E. Webb 
Intcllectualism Locke iv. 68 If by the inadvertent utterance 
of the wrong spell the magician has evoked a host of idola, 
he has himself furnished the counter-spelt by which they are 
to be exorcised. 

2 . A false mental image or conception ; a fallacy. 
[1620 Bacon Nov. Org. 1. xxxix, Quatuor sunt genera Ido - 
Jorum quze mentes liumanas obsedent. Iis {docendi gratia) 
nomina imposuimus ; vt primum genus, Idola Tribes', 
secundum, Idola speeds; tertium, Idola Fori; quartum, 
Idola Theatri vocentur.J 

2640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, v. iv. § 3 As for 
the Elenchs of Images orldolaes; certainly Idolaes are the 
profoundest Fallacies of the mind of man. 2654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 255 To come to the second Bench of Censurers, 
fitted with peevish exclusive Notions, or Idola made by 
Education, Tradition, etc. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. t. 
v. § 1. 679 This opinion .. can be accounted no other than 
an idolum sfecus (as some affect to phrase it : note — Lord 
Bacon in his Novum Organon ) or a prejudice of men’s 
minds. 1865 Lecky Ration. { 1878) I. 403 Bacon.. was pre- 
eminently noted for his classification of the idola or distort- 
ing influences that act on the mind. 2874 Sayce Contpar. 
Philol. ii. 63 What were intended to be mental landmarks 
become what Bacon expressively termed Idola, empty as- 
sumptions and misconceptions. 

I*dol-WO : rsllip. The worship of idols. 

1667 Milton P. L. xii. 115 Bred up in Idol-worship, 2722 
S. Clarke Docir. Trin. 1. i. § 3- 6x Beware of Idol-worship. 
2875 Helps Ess.t Self-Discipline 19 It is idol-worship to 
substitute the form for the spirit. 

Hence I*dol-wo:rEhlpper. 

a 2619 Fotuerby Alheom. 1. xi. §5 (1622I 121 In making : 
himselfe an Idol-God, hee becommeth..an I dot -worshipper. 
I-don, ME. pa. pple. of Do v I-do v. 

Idoneal (aiddu’n/al), a. rare. [f. L. ideme-us + 

•Alh] =Idoneous. 

2760 N. fy Q. 7th Ser. (188S) VI. 403 Tho‘ they have Parts, 
with Fortune at their Will ; Fine paper too, idoneal Types 
for Jargon. 

Idoneity (oidonf-iti). [ad. late L. idoueitds , 

- (atem , f. idoneus (see next). Cf. F. idonPitd, It. 
idoneitli.'] Fitness, suitableness or aptitude. 

2627 Collins Def. Bp. Ely it. x. 488 We are not to meane 
it of- moral 1 idoneity, or morall sufficiende, but of Eccle- 
siastical!. 2668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) i39T’hey 
want the. .meetness, the aptitude or idoneity for the inheri- 
tance of the Saints in fight. 2822 C. Butler Remin. (1823) 

I. 32 To inquire and report upon the learning, .and general 
idoneity of the purchaser. ^ 

IdoneotLS (sidou'nzas), a. Now rare. [f. L, 
idotie-us fit, suitable + -OU8.] Apt, fit, or suitable. 

a 2615 Brieue Cron. Erlis Ross (2850) 5 Quhilk Mark 
abbot enterit in the monasterie..and fande the said place 
destitute of idonius personis, omamentes, etc. 2626 Waterf. 
Arch, in xo th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 337 Two 
idoneows and decent persons shall be . . elected wardens or 
the said yeelde. 1680 Boyle Produc. Chern. Princ. 11. 71 
Salt-peter is slowly generated in the Earth by gradual.. 
Alterations of some Idoneous Matter. 2726 Aylifpe 
Parergon 39 An Ecclesiastical Benefice . . ought to be con- 
ferr’d on an Idoneous Person. 1822 Syd. Smith Ess. Wks. 
(2869) 418 A bitter, bustling, theological Bishop, .. the ido- 
neous vehicle of abuse against the Establishment. 

Hence ido'neousness, fitness, idoneity. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Idoneousness , fitness, meetness. 2848 
Black re. Mag. Nov. 527 The scattered rays of idiosyncrasy 
and idoneousness. 

Idorgan (rdp-Jgan). Biol. [Arbitrarily f. Id-eal 
+ Organ.] An ideal or potential organism. 

2883 P. Gf.ddcs in Encycl. Bril. XVI. 842/2 The colonies 
of Protozoa are mere Morgans. 


I-dorue(n, ME. pa. pple. of Debye v. I-doub- 
’let, of Double v. Idous, obs. f. Hideous. 
I-douted, ME. pa. pple. of Doubt v. I-douwed, 
of Doty v.-, to endow. 

Idra, Idre, obs. ff. Hydra. I-drad, ME. pa. 
pple. of DnEAD v. I-drahen, i-draLve;n, of 
Draw v. I-drede, of Dread v. 
t I-dree, ». Obs. [OE. gcrfr&gan, f. dric-ars 
to Dree.] h-aus. To do, perform, endure, suffer. 

Bctrjmlf (Z.) 2726 pret lie diea-hwila ^e-drojen haifde. 
c 9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 20 Wif 3iu blodes flouing . . 
jeSoIade vet ^edrox. /:227s Lamb. Horn. 29 We moten 
idrejan ure wil [e nwile jie w’e beo3 3unge. cxzos I-"’. 
670S He nc mihteidri3en [c 2275 bofi«] to ihxren ]>ene muche 
drem. a 2225 Juliana 27 Hwil J?at eauer six men mahten 
idrehen beaten hire beare bodi, 

I-dreufe, ME. pa. pple. of Driyr v. 

Idrialin (i-drialin). [f. as next + -IN.] 

1 * Alin. The name originally given by Dumas 
(in 1 S3 2) to Idrialite. 

2844 Dana Min. (ed. 2) 517 Idrialin. 

2 . Chevi. The essential constituent of idrialite, 
C 4J H 28 0 , forming colourless scales which melt at 
a very high temperature. 

• 2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 748 When brand ers 
is distilled, idrialin comes over in brilliant plates, light and 
micaceous, .. burning with the exhalation of a baUamlc 
odour. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 397/1 Idrialin was obtained 
by M. Dumas fromaminerat found in the quicksilver mines 
of Idria. _ 2865-72 Watts pict. Chem. III. 242 Idrialin 
heated with strong sulphuric acid forms a solution of a fine 
blue colour, like that of sulphindigotic acid. 

Idrialite (i'driabit). Alin. [Named from Idria 
in Austria where the mineral is found in the quick- 
silver mines: see -lite.] A mineral hydiocarbon, 
called also inflammable cinnabar ; 1 it is massive 
and opaque, with greasy lustre, and greyish or 
brownish-black colour* (Watts).. (It was made 
known to chemists by Paysse in 1814, and was at 
first named by Dumas, 1832, idrialin.) 

*849 J. Nicol Min. 523 Idrialite. .burns with a thick 
smoky flame. xB68 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 738 Dumas separated 
the idrialite by treatment with oil of turpentine. 

Idrioua, Idromancer, IdropiBB, Idrosis, 
obs. ff. Hydrious, Hydromanoer, Hydropsy, 
Hidrosis. 

I-driuen, I-dronken,I-drowe,ME. pa. pples. 
of Driye, Drink, Dree vbs. 

I-dubbed, I-dubled, I-durked, I-duat, 
X-dut, ME. pa. pples. of Dun, Double, Dark, 
Dust, Dit vbs. 

t I-du3e, a. Obs. [Cf. OE. dugan to be of use, 
avail (sec Dow v . 1 }.]. Profitable, advantageous. 

«i*5 o Owl ff Night. 1582 pat gode wif.. fondej. hu beo 
muse Do (inji pat him beo iduse. 

Idyll, idyl (ai'dil). Also 7 oidyl(l. Sec also 
Idyllidm. [ad. L. Ttfyllium {cdy Ilium), a. Gr. 
rt’ 5 tiAAto>. a short descriptive poem, dim. of c 75 or 
form, picture. Cf. F. idyllc.] 

1 . A short poem, descriptive of some pictnresque 
scene or incident, chiefly in rustic life. Prose idyll, 
a prose composition treating subjects of the same 
kind in a poetic style. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 296 Those amatorious eidyls and 
eclogues of Theocritus among Greek Poets, of Catullus and 
Virgil among vs. 1658 Phillips, Idyl, a kiode of Eclogue, or 
Pastoral Poem, such as was written by Theocritus, Moschus, 
and others. 2799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) k 
243 The descriptive parts of this idyll, .are unsurpassable. 
1859 J, H. Stirling Crit. Ess., Tennyson (1868) 61 The 
Idyll or Idyl . . is, on the whole, Tennyson’s favourite form 
of rhythmical composition. 1873 Sv.monds Crk. Poets x. 
306/l‘he name of the Idyll sufficiently explains its nature. 

It is a little picture. Rustic or town life, legends of the 
gods, and passages of personal experience supply the idyllist 
with subjects. Generally there is a narrator, and in 50 far 
the Idyll is epic; its verse too is the hexameter. 1879 
IVorld 16 Apr., An Idyl is., not necessarily concerning 
pastoral matters, though from the prevalence of such topics 
in the idyls of Theocritus, the general notion is that idyllic 
and pastoral are almost convertible terms. 1B88 Barrie 
{title) Auld Licht Idylls. [Prose.] 

2 . transf. An episode or a series of events or 
circumstances of pastoral or rural simplicity, and 


suitable for an idyll. 

2842-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 264 The pair- 
ing of the birds is an idyll, not tedious as our idylls are. 1869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. 1 1. v. 206 Nausicaa, whose figure shines 
like a perfect idyll among the tragedies of the Odyssey. 

3 . Alus. 1 A composition, usually instrumental, 
of a pastoral or sentimental character '{Cent.Dictl). 

4 . Comb . Idyll-pastoral a., pastoral in subject 

and idyllic in form. _ 

2849 E. C. Ottl. tr. Humboldt's Cotmosl L 4 3<™ c 

artificial form of idyl-pastoral romances, and didactic poems. 

Idyller (ai-dibi). [f. prec. + -ER *•] Iheanthor 


ilit tVeekly 7 Feb. 25* That Vi J c *»« 3 U « 

xZLy™ IIoM soon b. qol.c 

the * idyller who has saved some of ^ ^be best for us. 

Ilian (aidrlian), a. rare. Also 8 idflian. 

‘dvlli-um Idtll + -an.] *= Idyllic. 

II Davies Athn. Bril. 11 .™ Of *11 t!.v PocUcl 
it Eotclt is men: Pare. .the Lc!oi£« and Idilun th. 
iun^wbe and Name, tiff Tm.LW.LL Greece 
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yill; lxvi. 416 A pleasing idyllian episode in a life divided 
between the senate and the camp. 1863 Mary Hoivitt J*. 
Breviers Greece I.i. 15 The country is of idyllian beauty. 

Idyllic (aidi’lik)j a. [mod. f. Gr. dbv\ki-ov 
Idyll +. -ic. Cf. F. idyllique.] 

a. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of an idyll, 

b. Forming a suitable theme for an idyll ; full of 
natural simple charm or picturesqueness. , .. 

1856 Mr s. Stowe Bred II. 63 How perfectly cool and 
inviting you look! Really, quite idyllic! x8dr Sat. Rev. 
7 Sept. 248 The Amantc and Madonna of Ciullo d’Alcamo 
.. to us appears to display a genuine and wonderfuljdyllic 
power. 1862 Lowell Biglow P . Ser. 11. ii. Much might be 
..said on the lopick of Idylfick and Pastoral Poetry. 1874 
Farrar Christ xtii, At Nazareth, with all its idyllic memo- 
ries of His boyhood, and His mother’s home. 1897 Dowden 
Fr. Lit . iv. iv. 326 An Utopian visionary, an idyllic dreamer. 
Hence Idy-llical a. rare ; Idylllcally ae/v. 

1874 SyJionds Sh. Italy 4- Greece (1S98) I. viii. 164 The 
female heads are singularly noble and idyllically graceful. 
1876 Saintsbury in Academy 30 Dec. 622 They spend the 
winter idyllically. _ i88s_Stevenson Dynamiter 117 A pro- 
cess, .of idyll ical simplicity. 

♦I'dyllisin. [See -ISM.] The peculiar character 
or nature of an idyllic poem or scene. 

1873 S. Ward in Longfellow's Life (1801) III. 219 The 
omission of those dramatic contrasts, .makes your master- 
piece soothing and tender, almost to idyllism. 

IdyUist (oi’dilist). Also idylist. [f. Idyll 
+ -1ST.] A writer of idylls ; ah idyllic poet. 

*799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) I. 243, 1 should 
not think the English idyilist wise, who made himself a 
character in such a scene. 1873 [see Idyll_ x). x 885 

Athenceum 6 Feb. 207/2 Ready to measure himself with 
the idylist of another age. * 

|| IdyTlium, -on. Obs. Also 6 idilion. PI. 
idyllia (-urns, -ons). [a. L. idyllium , a. Gr. 
riSuAAtop : see Idyll.] = Idyll. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Aug., Such pretie 
descriptions . . vseth Theocritus, to bring in his Idyllia. 
Ibid, Oct., This^ /Eglogue is made in imitation of Theo- 
critus his xvi. Idilion. 1647 H. More Poems Pref., Every 
Poem is an Idyllium. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
PopC' 1 'Apr., Theocritus..! do not doubt, had he been bom 
a Briton, but his IdyHiums had been filled with descriptions 
of thrashing and churning. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
Theocritus is the oldest author who has written idyllions. 
1809 W. Irving Knicherb. (1861) 51 To sing, in soft Bucolic 
or negligent Idyllium, the rural beauties of the scene. 

Idyllize (oidiloiz), v. [f. Idyll -f -ize.] trail s. 
To make into an idyll ; to render idyllic. 

xB86 Symonds Renaiss. It., Cath. React. (1898) VII. viii. 
t2 t The force of the poem [Tasso's Jerusalem Delivcrcd\ is 
..idyllised in the episode of Erminia among the shepherds. 

Idyot(e, Idyothe, obs. forms of Idiot. 
.Idyous, obs. form of Hideous. 

Ie-, former spelling of Je-, as in lealousie, lesus 1 
see I, the letter. 

-ie, earlier form of -Y suffix, primarily in words 
from OF. -ic or -c, as astronomic , fancie, citie , 
duetie ; but often extended also to words from OE. 
-atg, as icie, stonie , and from other sources ; in mod. 
use known chiefly as the Sc. spelling, now also often 
adopted in England, of the diminutive -y in birdie , 
dearie , doggie, Jcanit, Willie, etc. 

17*7 W. MatIier Yng. Mans CovjP. 9 English Words 
that end with the sound of i, may be indifferently writ with 
zty t or ie ; Safety or Safetie, Bounty or Bountie, but you 
must never ehd them with an i only, as Bounti, Safeti, for 
we have no English words so terminated. 1887 J. S. 
Winter A. Siege-Baby II. 7 Now, my chickie, let me go. 

Iebet, ieobet, obs. ff. Gibbet. I-egged, ME. 
pa. pple. of Egg vA Iekyll, obs. f. Ickle, icicle. 
Ield, obs. f. Yield. I-eled, ME. pa. pple. of 
Ele vA Obs,, to anoint. Ielefloure, ielopher, 
obs. ff. Gillyflower. I-ended, ME. pa. pple. 
of End z* J Ieniuer, obs. f. Juniper. I-eode, 
pa. t. of 1 -go v. Obs. 

'-ier, a suffix forming nouns designating position, 
employment or profession, derived from sbs., rarely 
agent-nouns from vbs., (1) in words of ME. age, 
in which the suffix is unstressed, and varies (or 
has varied) with -ycr, as collier, bmvyer, (2) in words 
of later date (since 16th c.), in which the suffix is 
stressed, and‘ varies with -eer, as bombardier , 
cashier , cannoneer {-icr), financier. 

• 1 . In words of ME. age, the suffix is of obscure 
and app. of diverse origin. Among the earliest 
examples are cottier {cotier), tilier , and boztyer : 
the first is a. OF. cotier *= med.L, cotarius, and its 
retention of -ier is remarkable, because OF. - icr 
normally' became -er in AFr. and Eng., as in butler , 
drapcr, farmtr (sec -ER- 2) ; tilierc (1250-1400), 

1 tiller, cultivator*, appears to be an analogical 
formation, on OE. tilia, early, ME. tilie, on the 
analog)’ of such pairs as OE. hunta , ME. hunt ere, 
since, the etymological formation would have been 
tilere ; for bowyer (1297 bowiare, a 1450 bowjere, 
bowyere), the suggestion has been made that the 
i, y, represents the J of' ME. bo$e, Bow; but this 
is doubtful. Other examples are collier (15th c. 
koltere, cholitr, colyer, etc.), lawyer * 1362 (but 
also, a 1400, laiocr), lockyer (1407 lokicr), brazier 


(1400-50 brasier, b rosy ere), belli er , hilly er (15th c. 
helier, -helyer, hillyer ), spur Her a 1450, ha/yer 
1479 {haulyer 1577), grazier c 1509. Of glazier 
{a 1400), clothier, hosier, sawyer {a .1500), farrier, 
pavier, -iour (16th c.), there, exist as early (in some 
cases earlier) forms in -er; courier, cozier, furrier, 
are 16th c. forms altered from ME. or OF. agent- 
notins in -our ; drovier, glosicr , kiddicr, are 16th c. 
variants of drover, gloscr, - bidder ; lovicr a late 
vulgarism for lover . In other words, as carrier', 
courtier , currier, soldier , the suffix is really -er (or 
earlier -our), the i belonging to the Eng. or F. vb. 
stem. (See also -iour.) 

2 . In words of later introduction, the suffix is the 
F. -ier (:— L. - drius : see -ary). The earlier of 
these, as bombardier , cannonier {-cef), cashier, 
cavalier , chevalier , halberdier, harqttebusier, date 
from 1 6th c.; others, as brigadier, carabinter {-eer), 
cuirassier , financier, fusilier, gondolier, grenadier , 
from 1 7th or 18th c. Some, as cordelier, have taken 
the place of an earlier form in -er, which goes back 
to ME. Many of these also occur with the spelling 
- cer , expressing the English pronunciation ; in some 
this spelling has been established, and from them 
-eer has become a living English suffix, as in 
auctioneer, charioteer, pamphleteer . 

lerapigre : see Hieka Pjcra. Ierarch, ier- 
archie, obs. ff. Hierarch, -y. I-erded, -et, 
ME. pa. pple. of Erde v. Obs., to dwell. 

II ler-oe (feron*). Sc. Also heir-oye. [Gael. 
iar-ogha, f. iar after + oglia grandchild.] A great- 
grandchild. 

170X Brand Descr. Orhticy 71 (Jam.) There was also one 
Laurentius in the parish of Waes, whose heir-oyes do yet 
live there, who arrived at a great age. 1786 Burns Ded. 
to G. Hamilton xiv, May health and peace, with mutual 
rays, Shine on the evening o’ his days ; Till his wee curlie 
John's ier-oe . . The last sad mournful rites bestow ! 


I-esead, ME. pa. pple. of Ask v. Jessorand, 
obs. f. Jazerant. Iest(e, obs. ff. Gest, Jest. 
Iesyne, var. Gesine Obs., childbed. I-eten, ME. 
pa. pple. of Eat v. Iethe, iej>e, var. of Eath 
Obs., easy. Iette, Iettour, obs. ff. Jet, Jetteb. 
lewise, var. of Juise Obs . ley, obs. f. Eye. 

If (if), conj. {sb.). Forms: 1 zif, syf (sef,- 
Sife, sib), 2-5 5 if, $ef, 3 ^ief, geif, ^uf, ( Ormin ) 
3-5 yef, (also 4 3iue, yif(f, yhef, 4-5 
$eue, yeue, 5 Jife, 5yfe, yiffe, yeffe, ;eff) ; ?3, 
4- if, (4 ef, 4-6 yf, 5 yff, 5-6 iffe, 5-7 iff). 
See also Gif. [OE. gif (early WS. rare gief), late 
\VS. gyf (Northumbr. rare gef), corresp. (more or 
less) to OFris. ief gef, ef ( jof. \ of), OS. ef {of) 
(MLG>/, MDu.>/, of Du. of) * if’, OHG. ibu 
{oba, ubi), MHG. obe, ob, Ger. ob 1 whether, if*, ON. 
ef i W, Goth, ibai ‘whether, lest \jabai ‘if, even 
if, although ’. The phonetic relations of the various 
forms, and their OTeut. type or types, have not 
been satisfactorily determined. By many considered 


to represent one or more cases of the sb. represented 
by OHG. iba str. f., ‘ condition, stipulation, doubt’, 
ON. if, ef neut., ifi, efi wk. masc., ‘ doubt, hesita- 
tion * (whence ifa , efa vb. ‘ to doubt Sw. jaf 
‘ exception, challenge jcifva ‘ to make an exception 
against, to challenge’), the conj. thus meaning 
originally 1 on condition*, ‘on the stipulation 
(that) * ; but it has not been certainly determined 
whether the conj. is thus derived from the sb., or 
the sb. founded on the conj. A notable point in 
ME. is the development of the northern form 
Gif, q.v.] 

I. Introducing a clause of condition or suppo- 
sition (the protasis of a conditional sentence). 

On condition that; given or granted that; in 
(the) case that; supposing that; on the suppo- 
sition that. 

1 . With the conditional clause or protasis in the 
indicative . The indicative after if implies that 
the speaker expresses no adverse opinion as to the 
truth of the statement in the clause; it is con-' 
sistent with his acceptance of it. 

(In modem use the indicative is preferred to the subjunc- 
tive in cases which He near the border-line of x and 2.) 

a. Conditional clause in present (or pres, perf.) 
indicative ; a. with principal clause in present (or 
pres, perf.) indicative. , , 

Beowulf (Z.) 447 Ac he me habban wile d[r]eore fahne xif 
mccdenS mme 3 . 971 Blickl. Horn, sj pas ealle ic pe sylfe, 
Xif bu feallest to me. cxooo At;s. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 15 §yf 
he pe sehyrS, bu ^estal»ela<t Hnne broSor. cizoo Pices ff. 

J tr-tues 22 Y«f ou Sus dost, 5 anne berest Jm bln rode. 1382 
Wvci.tF John i ; 25 What therforc baptysist thou, if thou art 
not Crist, nethir Klye, nether prophctc ? et 1450 A "rtf. de la 
Tour S) 5 For yef ye do, the dede praicthe for you. 
x6xi Bible Gen. jv. 7 ff ihou doe [i6..doest) well, shall' 
thou not be accepted? and if thou docst (Cover d. do) 
not well, sinne licth at the doore. — Jets. ii. 17 Euen so 
faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being^ alone. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scand. 11, ii, She’s six and fifty if she’s a day. 


•x86x Julia Kavanagh French Wont, of Lett. I. viii. 214 If 
.1 have not married, it is because I have not loved. . 1861 
Bowen Logic vi. § 3. 165 If A is true, O is # false, E false, and 
1 true. . . If A is false, O is true. If E is false, I is true. 
1878 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. Carlyle 200 If he does see 
it, he rides roughshod over it. . >t ’ 

with principal clause in future indie, (or its 
equivalent). . 

cxooo Ags. Gosf. John viii. ’52 s»f hwa mine sprace 
xehealt ne bi 5 he na:fre dead, c 1200 Ormin 673 Jiff he sep 
patt maun iss ohht Forrfaeredd off hiss sihb^e, He wile 
himm farenn. 0:1250 Oivl ff A T igkt. 904 Jet i pe wulle an 
oder segge Jif pu hit const a riht bilegge. 1297 JR, Glouc. 
(Rolls) 10997 Juf we dop ou wrong wo ssal ou do ri;t ? CX300 
Harrow. Hell ixg Jef thou revest me of myne, Y shal reve 
the of thyne. £-1340 Cursor M.^ 14754^ (Trin.) Jif 3c pis 
temple felle to grounde Ishal hit rise in litil stounde. £:i44o 
Partonofc 6263 Gyflf I scape fro thens on Iyve Aga>m to 
prj’soun I shall come as blyfe. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. 

1. 70 If we are like you in the' rest, we will resemble you in 
that. 1633 Costlie IVhore y L in Bullen O. PI, IV, He tell 
another tale, if they have done. 1776 Trial of Nu n do- 
cot nar 73/2 If you do not give a plain answer to a. plain 
question, you will he committed,’ x8i6 T. Wilson City of 
Plague i.ii. 36 I’ll give thee half of it If thou speak’st truly. 
Mod. If he does it, he will be punished. 

7. with principal clause in imperative. 

<1900 Martyrol . in O: E. Texts 178 And gif monn minne 
roman nemne 5 in asnigre frecennisse Sonne sefyl^e se 
Sinre mildheortnesse. . ciooo Ags. Gosf. Matt, xviii. 15 
Soplice syf pin bropor syngaS [Lind, .synnsiga ; Rushw, 
firntje vet synsige] wi 5 pe, ga and styr him. Ibid. 16 gyf 
he pe ne senyrt) [ L . geheres ; R. ge-herep], nim ponne gyt 
renne oSSe twegen to pe. c 1200 Trim Coll. Horn. 31 Jef 
pe is lef pin hele, heald pin cunde. .X340 Aycnb. r87 Yef pou 
hest vno3 of guode, yef largeliche, and yef poji hest lite, of 
po litle yef gledliche. X388 Wyclif Matt, jcviii. 16, 17 If he 
herith thee not, take with thee oon or tweyrie..And if he 
herith [v.r. here) not hem, seie thou to the chirche. 1535 
Coverdale Gen. xlvii. 6 Yf thou knowest that there be men 
of actiuyte amonge them, make them rulers of my catell. 
x6xx Bible fob xxxviii. 18 Declare if thou knowest it all. 
— Philcm . 18 If bee hath wronged thee or oweth thee 
ought, put that on mine account. - x68o Dryden Ovid’s 
Met. 1. [—Lai, l. 761] (1717) 35 If I am Heav’n-begot, assert 
your Son By some sure Sign. Mod. If they are not good, 
throw them away. 

5 . with principal clause of other forms. 
x6xx Bible 2 Cor. xi. 4 If he that- commeth preacheth 
another lesus.. ye might well beare with him. 1821 Bykon 
Cain 1. i. 91 If I shrink not from these. - Why should I quail 
from him who now approaches ? Mod. If records are to be 
trusted, there was no famine this year. 

b. Conditional clause in past {or piuperf) indie., 
with principal clause in indie, or iinper;. ^ . - 

C825 Vesf. Psalter vii. 4, £ gif ic dyde ois, gif is unreht- 
wisnis in hondum minum, gif ic agald Sasm geldendum me 
yfel, ic gefallu [etc.), a xooo Cxdmon'sGen. 661 gif pu him 
heodreg wuht hearmys gespraece he forgifS hit peah. c xooo 
Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 14 gif ic pwoh eowre fet..ge sceolon 
pwean eower aelc offres fet. 1297 R. ‘Glouc. (Rolls) 8835 
Jif enie of is men misdude pe pouere- .vengance he nom 
stronge. CX330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 40 If he had pcs 
at euen, he had non at morow. c 1386 Chaucer llnt.’s T. 
257 If that Palamon was wounded sore Arcite is hurt as 
moche as he or moore. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. in. 11. 41 if 
thou neuer was’t at Court, thou neuer saw’st good manners : 
if thou neuer saw’st good maners, then thy manners must 
be wicked.. Thou art in a parlous state.. 183* Tennyson 
Lotos-eaters 33 If his fellow spake, His voice was thin. 1835 
Thirlwall Greece I. vii. 267 If Amyclae was the Achaean 
capital, we can the better understand how it mi^ht be able 
to hold out. X855 Lewes Goethe ii. (1875) n But jf the town 
was heedless, not so were the stari Mod. If he hau loved 
her before, he now adored her. , . . # 

c. Conditional clause in future indicative (or its 
equivalent), with principal clause in indie, or imper. 
Now arch, (supplied by a). 

{Bio is here considered as future.) K r K 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xii. 5 [xiii. 4] Da swencao me geliao, 
gif onstyred ic beam. 835 in O. E. Texts 448 Ann ic ins 
freo^omunde, gif he Sonne lifes bicS. c xooo Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. v. 37 Soofice gyf haer mare byo, pxt bio of yfele. 
c 1205 Lay. 482 Jif pou pis nult ipolien pe seal beon pa wrse. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 716 Jif pou wole ;ut..more..wite of 
me, AL.pe ground icholle segge pe. c*yj$ Cursor M. 
0430 (Laud) Yf pou wolle my forebode hold Ihow shalt be 
lord as I j»ee told. 1382, Wyclif Matt. xvm. 15 
brother shal synne [1388 synneth; x6xx shall trespasse] In 
thee, go thou and reproue hym..Jif he shal 
herith] thee, thoti hast wonnen thi brother. 15 82 
(Rhem.) ibid . , If thy brother shal offend against tnce, goe 
and rebuke him. If he shall hearc thce, thou shall ^ame 
[x6ix hast gained] thy brother! x6tx Bible Matt. xvm. 19 
If two of you shall agree.. as touching any thing that they 
shall aske, it shall bee done for them. . . . 

2 . With the conditional clause or protasis in the 
subjunctive , and the principal clause or apodosts 
in the indicative or imperative. The subjunctive 
after if implies that the speaker guards himFclt 
from endorsing- the truth or realization of the 
statement; it is consistent witli his donbt of lt.^ • 

a. Conditional clause in present subjunctive , 

~ with principal clause in imperative.^ 


-900 tout. 170 JsH men ickiwv: VJ’” f - i-f 
o 35 e sprecan ne maege, halga him Siswxter. c 
Gosp. Mark xii. 19 Moses us awrat p.xt gef Vi r-w* 
dead sie . . and furfetes part wif . . onfoe broSer hi< oxs 
ilcc. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 3 gyf hu,gcx.es * U 2 U ,°/, 
[Vulg. es% Lind. Sti ar 3 , Rushw. sue. Hatt. sit)) eweo J«t 
pas stanas to hlafe gewurSon. Ibid. 6 gyf pu g od es sunu 
eart (V. es\ L. ar 3 ; R. sie; H. ert]. az*S Metr. Horn. 
52 Ilk dai mak we a iorne Till heuin, ef we god men ne. 
1382 Wyclif Matt. iv. 3 Jif thou be [1388 art, ainiull 
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and all w. to 2621 be, R . V. art] Goddis sane, say that 
these stoons be maad looues. C1430 Two Cookery -bks. 9-5*1? 
it be lente or fyssday take brothe of f>e freysshe fysshe. 
i534 4 T[ndale. Luke xm. 9 If it heart not then, after that, 
cut it doune [later w. thou shalt cut it downe]. x6xt 
Bible John xx. 15 Sir, if thou haue borne [Vulg. sustulisti ; 
Wyclif, Gcnex’.y Rhem., R. V. hast; Tisdale, Cranmer 
have borne] him hence, tell me where thou hast Iayd him. 
— Phil. ii. x If there bee therefore any consolation in 
Christ . . Fulfill ye my toy. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 78 P 5 
If there be any man faultless, bring him forth into publick 
view. Mod. If he come tomorrow, send for me. 

with principal clause in future indie, (or its 
equivalent). 

13.. Cursor PI. 667^ (Gott.) If he to min auter fly Men sal 
him J>ein draw to die. C1386 Chaucer Frol. 500 If gold 
ruste, what shal Iren doo? c 1400 Maundev. (1839) lit. 25 
5 if thou kysse me, thou schalt have alle this Tresoure. 
Ibid. (Roxb.) v. 14 If Jxxi ga noght, j>oii schall hafe grete 
harme. C1450 Myrc 67 5 e ^ thow do bus thow schalt be 
dere To alle men that sen and here. 1526 Tisdale Luke x. 
6 And yf the .sonne of peace be thare, youre peace shall rest 
apon hym. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 956/1 He that 
dyeth in deadly sinne, shall goe to the deuiil, if goddes 
word be true. x6xx Bible Judg. xvi. 17 If I bee shauen .. 

I shall become weake, and bee like any other man. x8x8 
Cruise Digest (ed..s) II. 142 If part of the money.. be paid 
off, and a farther sum is borrowed . . no redemption will be 
granted unless both sums are paid. 

7. with principal clause in pres, indie. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Prol. 2 If we be rijt childer-of 
Criste, we awe for to chalange )>e heritage oure fader 
left to vs. Ibid. i. 4 If a man come fro be west partys 
of J>e werld .. he may .. wende thurgh Atmayne. 1450 
Myrc 22 Luytel ys worthy \>y prechynge, J e f thow be 
of euyle lyuynge. 2526 Tindale. John i. 25 Why bap- 
tisest thou then yf thoube nott Christ, nor Helias?. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. V. ih. i. 7r If a lew wrong a Christian, 
what is his humility? i6x* Bible John xv. 18 If the world 
hate you, ye know that it hated me before it hated you. 
1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide i. 7 If I be so young, I am in 
part excused for my illiteratenesse. 1654 Z. Coke Logick 
(1657) it8 [Ps. cxxvil 1] If the Lord keep not the cltie, the 
keepers watch in vain. 1839 Times ti Apr., If we be not 
all Durhamised within another month, it is not from any 
sensible relaxation in the work of projected mischief. 1851 
E. A. Litton Ch. of Christ iv. (1898) 163 If it [the Church] 
be in its essence as visible a body as the republic of Venice, 
we have no need of faith to realise its existence. 

3. with principal clause of other form. 

1662 Stjllingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § 4 If we believe Joseph 
Scaliger, there could not be an Eclipse of the Sun at the time 
affirmed by Tarrutius. 1697 Leyden Virg. Georg. \y. 736 
For sev’n continu'd Months, if Fame say true, The wretched 
Swain his Sorrows did renew. 

b. Conditional clause in past subjunctive (in past 
sense), with principal clause in indie, or imper. 

a 1400 Octouian 841 Yef he were er y*bete sore, Tharme 
was he bete moche more. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II , 1. iii. 201 
If euer I were Traitor, My name be blotted from the booke 
of Life. x6ox — Jul. C. in. ii. 84 If it were so, it was 
a greeuous Fault, And greeuously hath Caesar answer’d it. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxxii, If thou wert with me, and the 
grave Divide us not, be with me now. 

c. Conditional clause in subjunctive with should 
in present or future sense (‘if it should rain to-day 
or to-morrow ’) with principal clause in imperative, 
or in future, present, or pres. perf. indicative (‘ do 
not come’, * I shall not come ’, * I am prepared for 
it’, ‘ I have planned something else’). 

1821-3 Rogers Italy xviii. 1 If ever you should come to 
Modena .. Stop at a Palace near the Reggio-gate. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, vii, If you should go near Barnard 
Castle, there is good ale at the King’s Head. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem. xliv, If such a dreamy touch should fall, 
O turn thee round, resolve the doubt. Mod. If you should 
come across him, tell him that I am looking for him. 

3 . With both protasis and apodosis in the sub-, 
junctive. Expressing a mere hypothesis which is 
admittedly not true or realized, and stating what 
would be the logical or natural consequence of its 
truth or realization. 

a. Conditional clause in past subjunctive , with 
present or future sense (‘if you came', ‘should 
come * were to come * now or to-morrow). 

B98 O. E. Chron.an . 894 Swa fxet he mehte aegherne 
geriecan sif Jiie ami^ne feld secan wolden. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. John viii. 42 ^if god wzere eowre feder, witodlice £e 
lufedon me [Lind. £if god faeder iuer uoere 31c ualde lufiga 
. .mec] . c 1250 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 27 He hit wolde 
slon, yef he hit michte finde. c 1300 It avelok 1974 Yif be ne 
were, ich were non ded. a 1307 Thrush <5- Night, in Ret. 
Ant. I. 241 This world were nout }ifwimen nere. C1380 
Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 2x7 If Peter were now alyve .. 
he wolde seie weren not prestis of Crist. 1382 — • John 
xviii. 30 If this were not a mysdoer, we hadden not bitakun 
hym to thee [1582 R/tcm., If he were not a malefactour, we 
would not haue deliuered him yp to thee]. 1529 More 
Dyaloge ii. Wks. 200/1 Yet wer it a dampnable errour to 
worship anye if we shoulde worship none at all. c 1615 
Fletcher Mad Lover 1. i, If I were given to that vanity.. 
What a most precious subject had I purchased. 1766 
Goldsh. Vic. IV. xvi, And if I were asking, it should be 
otherwise. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. 1 . 3 , 1 should very 
imperfectly execute the task .. if I were merely to treat of 
battles and sieges. Mod. If he were to come, what should 
we do? If he came, I should take to flight. If I were you, 
I would not do it. If they should meet you, it would be 
awkward. 

b. Conditional clause in phiperf with past 
sense (‘ if he had come’, ‘would have come'). 

1382 Wyclif John xi. 21 Lord, if thou baddist be here, my 
brother hadde not be deed [1539 Cranmer, Lord, yf thou had- 
dest bene here, my brother had not dyed]. 1482 Monk of 


Evesham (Arb.) 50 He hadde browghteplesaunte worde and 
tytyngys of my dampnacyon to hys father the deuyl, yeffe 
the mercye and goodnes of my lorde sente Nycholas had 
not wythstomle hym. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 610 If 
they had beene as hot for God, as they were Tor themselves, 
it had beene happy. .1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 120 
Shame it were, if. .we had gathered hotbing. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest {yd. 2) III. 410 If he had altered it., it would descend 
to the sister of the wnole blood. 1B19 Shelley Cenci 11. i, 
If he Had killed me, he had done a kinder deed. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. 11 . 256 All his difficulties would 
have been greatly augmented if Anne had declared herself 
favourable to the Indulgence. Mod. If he would have con- 
sented, all would have been right. 

4. In pregnant senses : 

a. Even if, even though ; though ; granted that. 

# cx 340 Cursor M. 579 (Fairf.) pe saule wip-outen wene to 
ilk a man hit ys vn-seyne, if [Colt, bof; Gd'lt. J>ou ; Trin. 
bouse] hit of alle haue a 5131. ^ [1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxi. 
14 (15th c. MS.) Honorable.. is be name of pore before him, 
gife it he disspised before men.] 1572 R. H. tr. Lauatcrus' 
Gho 'stcs (1596) 197 If Spirites of their owne accorde woulde 
gladly tell vs many thinges ; yet wee must not giue eare vnto 
them. Mod. If he did say so, you needn’t believe him. If 
they are poor, they are at any rate happy. 

t b. . = If it is certain or true that ; as sure as, 
Obs. rare . 


1605 Shaks. Mach. hi. iv. 74 If I stand heere, I saw him. 

5. If that (north, if at) was formerly in use for 
the simple *if\ Now arch . 

c X2oo Ormin Ded. 249 He shall o Domess day Uss 
gifenn heflfness blisse, - h a *t we shulenn wurrpt ben. 
<11300 Dame Striz in Wright A need. 3 If that thou me 
tellest skil I shal don after thi wil. 1307 Elegy Edit). /, iv, 
A^ein the hethene forte fyhte . . Myself ycholde 3ef that y 
myhte. c 1340 Cursor M. 5869 (Fairf.) pai salle for-sop if 
atte I may Wirk ij dayes werk a-pon a day. ^1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 144 She wolde wepe, if that she saugh a Mous Kaught 
in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. ri45o Guy IVarzo. 
(C.) 1809 Yf b>at y may, Wyth my bandys y schall assaj-. 
1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) I. 165 In the meane 
space, if that death vntretable Arrest the. 1605 Shaks. 
Learv. iii. 262 If that her breath will mist or staine the 
stone. Why, then she Hues. x8zx. Byron Sardan. jv. I. 482 
If that you conquer, I live to joy in your great triumph. 

6 . The conditional clause is often elliptical, and 
may dwindle down to if and a word or phrase 
sufficient to suggest the complete sense ; so if not 
( = if a thing is, be, or were not), formerly some- 
times = 1 unless, except '. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 725 Knowe it ^iue 5e can. 1560 Bible 
(Genev.) Dan. iii. 18 Our God..wil deliuer vs. .But if not, 
be it knowen to thee, o King, y* we wil not serue thy 
gods. 1642 Perkins' Prof. Bk. ii. § 139. 6x He hath not 
nuthoritie to deliver it, if not by commandement. 1663 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 173 Frogs are of great 
vertue, if physically used. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. v. We 
are not to judge of the feelings of others by what we might 
feel if in their place. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 13 
The style of Bede, if not elegant Latin, is yet correct, 
sufficiently classical. 1882 Knowledge II. 70 So that she 
might be cured, if possible. 1884 Illustr. Land. Nnvs 
5 July 18 /t He measured six feet two, if an inch; he weighed 
eighteen stone, if a pound. 1895 .R. H. Sherard in Book - 
man Oct. 16/2 [He] labours hard over his proofs of the 
book, though little, if at all, over the newspaper proofs. 

7. The conditional clause alone (by aposiopesis 
of the principal clause) is sometimes used as an 
exclamation to express (a) a wish or determina- 
tion, e. g. If I had only known ! (sc. I would have 
done so and so) ; ( b ) surprise or indignation, e. g. 
If ever 1 heard the like of that ! The wretch ! if 


he has not smashed the windovo f 
c xooo Ags. Gosk. Luke xix. 42 3 if )>u wistest and witod- 
lice on bysum pinum das^e be 3 e to sj-bbe synt. 1382 
Wyclif ibid., If thou haddist knowe, and thou, and sotheli 
in this thi day. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 393 If 
this kingdom would glorify the Lord in my behalf! 1702 
Vanbrugh Raise Friend in. it, If he is not equipped for 
a housebreaker ! Mod. cclloq. Bless me ! if there is not 
another of them l 


If of the conditional clause is often omitted 
(esp. with the subjunctive), its effect being usually 
given by inverting the order of subject and verb. 

Formerly sometimes without inversion, esp. after than, 
and after glad (where ifwzs, perhaps confused with that). 

c 127s Lay. 9295 Ac b? re nadde he hi-come, nere hit 
[r X205 }if hit nere] for swikedome. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
2473 Abbe bon poer ynou bou mist be glad & blibe. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. x6$ Were pere a belle on here bei}. . 
Men my}te wite where b«» went. C1386 Chaucer Man of 
Laid s T. 34, I were right now of tales desolaat, Nere that 
a Marchant . . Me taughte a tale, c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
ii. 339 Be I taken I be hot dede. i6ox Shaks. Jul.C. 111. 
ii. 232 Were I Brutus, and Brutus Antony, there were an 
Antony, Would ruffle vp your Spirits. 1612 — Hen. VII /, 
in. ii. 456 Had I but seru’d my God, with nalfe the Zeale 
. .he would not in mine Age Haue left me. J649 Lovelace 
To Lucas t a, on going to the IVars, I could not love thee 
(Deare) so much, Lov’d I not Honour more. 1707 Watts 
Hymn, ‘ When I survey ’ v, Were the whole realm of nature 
mine. That were a present far too small. 1747 Morell 
Joshua Air, O bad I Jubal’s lyre.. To strains like his 
would I aspire. 28x3 Byron Corsair 1. xvii, In three days 
(serve the bree/e) the sun shall shine On our return. 1838 
Lytton Richelieu 11. i. Were Richelieu dead— his power 
were mine. Pled. I will come tomorrow, please God. 
Should you desire an interview, I shall not refuse to meet 
you. Should you find them, kindly let me know. You 
would see for yourself, were you here. Had they been 
careful this need not have happened- 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. (1S12) I. cccl. 794 The lordes.. 
spared no more money than it had fallen fro the dowries. 
1654 Dorothy Osborne Lett. (2883)279 What would I give 


i’fads., . 


! I could avoid it when people speak of you?’ xy6i Murphy 
All in Wrong iv, iv. Whatever he produces-. I shall be 
glad you will, aj any time, send to me. ^782 Miss Burnev 
Cecilia vui. viii, I shall be glad you will inform me of it. 
280* tr. D tier a y. D u mini l ’s Vidor, IV. 227, I would give 
something he was hereu 2806 Southey in Life (1850) III. 
26, 1 should be glad this compromise were made. ' ’ ’ 

8. Phrases. (See also Even if What if) 
a. All if, if all : even if,, even though, 
although. (See All C. 10 a, b.) Obs. 

<*1300 Cursor M. 4246 (Cott.) Alle if [Gdtf. Al J>ou] baire 
tratijre al sundre ware, c 1300 Ibid. 27674 (Cott. Galba) If 
all him-self ncuer vnderstode. CJ340 Ibid. 1991 (Fairf.) 
Al if na rayne on erp felle. 1340-2557 [see All C. 70 b}. 

b, Ajrif, and if (see An conj. 2, And C» i b) 
= If. (Also occas. if an.) arch. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 282 An do3ter..Ich 3ivis b« to H 
wif & ^if bou wolt bileue here. A394 _1 8£7 An if, and if 
[see And C. i b]. 1588, 1817 An if [see An conj. a], 2749 
If an [see An conj. 2]. 

c. As if, followed by a clause containing a past 
subjunctive (sometimes ellipt. : cf. 6), or an infini- 
tive expressing purpose or destination : As the 
case would be if; as though. (See As conj. 9 b.) 

• [<i xooo Kent. Glosses 219 in Kluge Augelsdehs, Lesebnch 
59 Vel it t si avis festinet, o$ 5 e swa gif efst fusel.] c 2290 
Michael 411 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 322 Ase 3if Jtov heolde 
ane clere candele bi-side an Appel ri,t. C1410 Love 
Bonavetit. Mirr. xxxiv . (Gibbs MS.) If. 64 As 3eue he herd 
cure lord bydde hym ryse. 1535 Coverdale Prov. vii. 23 
Like as yf a byrde haisted to the snare. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 136 Buying pewter, brasse, and such like implemenrs, 
as if to set up house-keeping. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. iii. 
He defended his opinions with as much obstinacy as if he 
had been my patron. 2821 Shelley Adonais xi, One .. 
Washed his light limbs as if embalming them. 2845 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 8 Treating history as if it were a 
series of tableaux vivants intended to please the eye. 

+ d. But if : unless, except. Obs. 
c 1200-1596 [see But conj. 10 b]. 

• +e. If case be (that): if it befall or happen 
(that). Also if case that. (See Case sbA 11.) 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxi. [evii.] 318 If case that 
my doughter haue sonne or doughter by hym. 1535-1620 
[see Case sbP 11]. 

f. If so be (that), if it happen that, supposing 
that : a somewhat rhetorical equivalent of simple 
‘ if*, arch, and dial. (Also occas. if so were that; 
ellipt. f if so.) 

[1390 Gower Conf. Ill, 5 And if so is that thou so be, 
Tell me thy shrift, in privete. 1424 Rolls Parlt. IV. 22 
Jif hit be so that theyaxke you by spekyng, or by writyng.] 
1495*6 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 114 Thynking that to be 
our next way, if so were that we wold not advise you to 
com not up by the pryvie seale. <x 1547 Surrey AEncid iv. 
820 If so that yonder wicked head must needes Recover 
port. 1559 Morwyng Evonym. 175 If so be it the mesure 
of the bloud excied three sextares. 161 x Bible Josh. xiv. 

12 If so be the Lord will be with me, then I shall bee able 
to driue them out. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) *73 
If so be we left the Road,. .they would wind about our 
horses legs. 1749 Chestekp. Lett. (1792) 11 . cciii. 269 If 
so be that I can get that affair done by the next post, I will 
not fail for to give your Lordship an account of it. 2862 
Comh. Mag. Aug. 183 ‘ It’s myopmion that any man can be 
a duke if so be it's bom to him.’ 


XI. 0. Introducing a noun-clause depending on 
the verb see, ask , learn, doubt , know, or the like : 
Whether. + Also, formerly, if that. 

Beowulf IZ.) 273 pu wast gif hit is swa we soplice seegan 
hyrdon. Ibid. 2319 Frzegn xif him ware after neod-lacJu 
mht xe-ta:se. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 219 A3tn chire to chiesen 
3ief [n]y wolden hare sccappinde lufie. c 2200 Trin . Coll. 
Horn. 82 Sum forjocne.-warbi we mihten cnoweti aif tt 
so 5 were pat seist. <r 1400 Isutnbras 24 1 Askc we tniese 
folkes of paire mete, And luke 3ife we maye anygete. 2481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 38 He Joked. .a boute yf ony body 
had seen hym. 2594 First PI. Contention (1843) 37 Weshould 
not question if that he should live. 2612 Bible Gen. viii. 
8 Hee sent foorth a done from him, to see if the waters 
were abated. 1697 Dryden Virg . Georg, m. 263 Observe, 
if he disdains to yield the Prize. 27x7 Prior Alma hi. 71 
She doubts if two and two make four. 289s Law Times 
Rej . LXXIII. 623/1 He asked if his wife was there. 

B. sb. The conditional conjunction (see A.) used 
as a name for itself; hence, a condition, a suppo- 
sition. (Cf. But.) Often in the tautological col- 
location i/s and ends (ans) : see And C. = if. 

1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 47 What, quod the protectour, 
thou seruest me. I wene, with iffes and with andes. 253* 
— Cofut. Tindale Wks. 537/1 Though he put in for shame 
repentaunce thereunto, with Iffes. c 2585 R. Browne Anrrv. 
Cartwright 24 By his iffs and supposing*. 1613 A’isw- 
Uncasing of Machivils Instr. G, With if* and and* he 
begins to say. 2670 Dryden lit Ft- Conq. Granada u. 1, 
Abdal. If I am king, and if my brother dic--I.yrdar. J wo 
ifs scarce make one possibility, a 1712 Ken Sum 1 • 

Wks. 2721 IV. 409 Ah if, sad if 1 Love should decay I 
Hare Par. Serm. II. ass We an: ^VVeV k ' n i-^J ?e 
if or other, to disturb our faith. 1868 r,rfi* 

Catty II. 21, Tis but a mirror, shotrs one imafte unit. 
And leaves the future dark with endless ll* . 

Hence Iff-., to say or use Mf’: only w if a* 


SliuLt^eriiT N0.3. 

2 Itut iffintr will not endow a co'Jcffe. 

I-fa, early ME. form of hoc. 

+ T’fa-ds M. Oh. In 7 y fada, i vada. [A 

,4 urT 

Tis Uteyou, y'fads! 
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IGNEOUS. 


I-failed, i-failled, ME. pa. pples. of Fail v . 
I- faired, of Fair v., to make fair, beautify. 
I’faitb., in faith : see Faith sb. 12 b. 
fl-falle, v. Obs . [OE. gcfeallan ( = OHG. ge- 
f at lan), i.feallan Fall v.] intr. To fall, befall. 

Beowulf (Z.l 2835 He eorftan ^efeoll. c 1000 Ags. Ps. 
(Th.) Ixviii. g Me eac fela Hnra edwita on jefeollon. c 1250 
Kent. Servt. m O. E. Misc . 29 So iuel auenture ^et wyn 
faitede. 

I-falle(n, ME. pa. pple. of Fall v . 

•f I- fang, i-fo, v. Obs, Forms : see Fang ziA 
[OE. gcfoii ( — OHG. gifdhan , MHG. gcvdhen, 
Goih. gnfahan), f. foil (see Fang vJ).J tram. To 
lay hold of, take, grasp, seize. 

cBSS K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxbc. § x JEr he gefehb 
e 1000 /Elfric Colley, in Wr.-Wulcker 93/12 Swa hwaet swa 
ic Xefo. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 131 De mon b e wel de <5 he wel 
ifeh 5 . rxaos Lay. 7254 pzetlsa muchel a»it-lond . . bet 
Bruttes mrest ifeng. Ibid. 8231 ich hine mai cower ifon 
[c 1273 ohwa Ton], Ibid. 225S3 He on uaste iueng feiere his 
hveden. a 1x50 Owl 4 Night. 612 3if ich hit mai ifo. Ibid. 
1645 pu seist pat gromes pe ifop. a 1300 Floriz Bl. 694 
He him nolde a$en ifo. 

t I-fare, v. Obs . Forms : see Fault;. 1 [OE. 
gefaran (~ OHG. gifaran, givaran ), f. far an to 
Fare.] intr. To go, proceed, fare. 

C950 Lindixf Gosp. John i. 43 Bscs on merne walde ^efara 
in galileam. c xooo Cxdmons Gen. 1355 Eall.. under hrof 
Sefor. c X20£ Lay, 6ogopu si-uor[c 1275 ferde forhl al Belin 
king. Ibid. 26595 pus heo iuerden fiftene milen. 
I-farG(n, ME. pa. pple. of Fare v., to journey, go. 
fl-fast, v. Obs. [OE. gefxstan ( = OHG- gi- 
festan , MH G. gevesten), i.fxstan Fast v. 1 ] trans . 
To make fast, confirm, settle. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xii. 1 Winjeard sesette monn. . 
& gefeste [Ags. Gosp. sesette] 8a them lond-bigencgum. 
CX205 Lay. 22551 pis forward he iuaste.and 3u>les he funde. 
a 1300 Fall $ P.g 5 in E. E. P. 15 Al in helle were i-fast. 
I-fast, -e, ME. pa. pple. of Fast vA and 2 . 
I-fat, of Fet v. I-fed, of Feed v. 
t I’fe'gs, int. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : (with or 
without apostrophe) 7 i’fac(k, i’feck, i’fex, 7-S 
i’-, y’facks, i\ y’-, efackins, 8 i-, efags, efacks, 
i-, ofecks, efeclingg, ifackins, 9 i’fakins. [Per- 
versions of 1 faith , in faith : see Fegs and I’f ads.] 
Used, esp. by 17th and iSth c. dramatists, as a 
trivial oath amounting to a simple asseveration : 
In faith, by my faith. 

1610 B. Tonson A Ich, 1. ii. Dap. I -fac, I doe not. You 
are mistaken. Fac. How i sweare by your fac ? . . Dap. 
l'fac’s no oath, a 16*5 Fletcher Nice Valour iv. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) II. 467/1 I’fex have they. 1673 Wycherley 
Gentian. Dancing. Mas ter n. ii, Mrs . Cant. Y’facks, but 
you shan't. I’ll ask him. .. Don. Y'fackins, but you shan’t 
ask him l 1709 Steele Taller No. 137 p 2 He .. will tell 
you, That I’fackins, such a Thing is true. 1742 Fielding 
J. Andrews \. xiv, lfags ! the gentleman has caught a 
traitor. Ibid. it. xiv, Hacks, a good story. 1775 Sheridan 
Duenna hi. vi, Efecks, Father, I should have guessed as 
much. 1785 Hutton Bran New IVark 16 Good friends, 
these er sad duings, efeclings. 1825 B rockett, Ifakins , 
in faith— a frequent asseveration, 
b. In earnest. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach. iv. iv, Nay, dear Cocky, don’t 
cry, 1 was but in jest, I was not ifeck. 

I-foined, ME. pa. pple. of Feign v. Ifel, 
obs. form of Evil a. I-fele : see Yfele v., to 
feel. I-fel(l, pa. t. of I-fall. I-felle: see Yfell 
v„ to fell. I- felled, i-feld, ME. pa. pple. of Fell 
v. X-feng, pa. t. of Fang, I-fang -j., to seize. 

X I-feond, -de. Ohs. [OE. refund, fyntl pi. : 
see Fiend.] Enemies. 

cxooo Ays. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 12 H xvreron acr ^efynd 
rum betv.’ynan. C1105 Lav. 9B76 pa rer weoren ifeonde, 
makede heom to frjejonde. Ibid, 16077 pu hauest. .pine 
nan be btuoren, & pine ifeond ba:ften, 

I-fero : see Yfehe si. and adv. 

I_-ferod, ME. pa. pple. of Fear v., to terrify, 
-iferons, combining form of the suffix -ferous. 
I-fesid, ME. pa. pple. of fest, Feeze vA, to drive, 
I-fet, of Fet v., to fetch. I-fetered, i-fetred, 
of Fetter p.i I-lbthored, i-fepered, of Fea- 
ther v. 

-ific, comb, form of the suffix -FIC, q.v. 
-ification, comb, form of suffix -fication, q.v. 
_ The -i- is abva>-s present, either as the L. stem-vowel or 
its representative, as in yleri.{a).Jii'ation moUs-Jicatiost , 
frucl-if cation, or as connecting vowel, as in css- f cation. 

I-fiht, early ME. form of Fight sb. I-find: 
see Yfi.ST) v., to find. I-flemed, i-flomd, ME. 
px pples. of Flemf. v., to chase. I-floured, i- 
flured, of Flower v. I-flown, -on, i-flojen, 
of Flee -j. I-fo, I-foman : see Foe, Foeman. 
I-fo, i-fon : see I-fang v., to seize. ■ I*foghte(n, 
i-foston, i-foliton, ME. pa. pple. of Fight v. 
I-foldo(n, of Fold v. I-fonded, of Fand »., to 
try. I-fongen, of Fang, I-f.\ng v. I-forth-: 
see Yforth -j., Afford v. I-fostered, .\fE. pa. 
pple. of Foster v. I-foundod,' of Found v. 
I-fredo: sec Frede, Ykrede v., to feci. I-freo, 
i-freo^en : see Yfree v., to set free. 

+ I-freond, -dc, si. ft. Ohs. [OE. gfriend, 
\ frynd , i.friond. Friend.] Friends. 


ciooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 12 On Sam dac^e wurdun 
herodes and pilatus gefrynd. CX205 Lay. 7715 Feond*scipe 
aleggen, niakien feolle jfreond. Ibid. .21591 Her king 
wende heo weoren ifreonde. 

I-fret, i-fretten, ME. pa. pples. of Fret v. 
I-frijed, of Fry ti. I-frore(n, of Freeze v. 
Ifsoe-ver, adv. nonce-wd. [After ■when-, svhere- 
sotvtr.’] If in any circumstances ; if ever. 

1847-57 De Quiscey Sccr. Societies Suppl. note, \Vks. 
VII. 300 Some bold fictions that-should for ever stop the 
mouth of the Christian, whensoever or ifsoever any opening 
datvned for uttering a gleam of truth. 

I-fuled, ME. pa. pple. of Foul v. I-fulled, 
i-fullefc, of Fill v. X-fum : see Fern adv. and 
a., former, -ly. X-furred, ME. pa. pple. of Fur v. 
tl-fuse, v. Obs. [ME. ifuseu (ii), ivttseu-.— 
OE. gfysati, f. fysan to hasten, Fuse c. 1 ] 

1 . trans. To cause to make haste, hasten, hurry. 

Beowulf (Z.) 217 Winde jefysed flota. a 100a Ceedtuon's 

Exod. 54 Werod ivass gefysed. c 1*05 Lay. 22223 He "’olde 
hine ifusen to ane bare walme. 

2 . ’ intr. To make haste, to hasten. 

CJ205 Lay. 503 An horsen & an foten for8 heo ifusten. 
Ibid. 28946 ForS heo iuusden. 

-ify, combining form of the verbal suffix -fy, q.v. 
I*fynd: see Yfind v., to find. 

I-ga, i-gan, ME. forms of I-go v . 

I-gabbet, ME. pa. pple. of Gab 7;. 1 
t Igad, i’gad (igse d), int. Obs. Variant of 
Egad ; see God, and cf. Icod. 

1672 V illiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. (Arb.) 37 , 1 gad, 
I’ll e’en kneel down, and he shall cut my head off. Ibid. 
v. in I’i justifie it to be as grand to the eye, every whit, I 
gad, as that great scene in Harry the Eight, and grander 
too, I gad. 1700 Congreve Way of World v. xiv, I* gad, I 
understand nothing of the matter. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. 
Prov. Hush. iv. i, l’gad, if I don’t keep a tight Hand on 
my Tit, here, she’ll [etc.]. 

X - gaderen : see Gather v. 
t I-^ain, adv. and prep, north . dial. Obs . [a. 
ON. z gegn again, . in turn, against ; corresp. to 
OE. ongegn , oilman : see Again.] 

A. adv. In reply, in turn ; again. 

c 1325 Metr, Horn. 47 And he igain to tbaim gan sai, 
Crist.. am I noht. Ibid. 149 This ermet.. bad him com igain. 

B. prep. Against ; to meet 

C1325 Metr. Horn. 4 And stithe stand igain the fend. 
Ibid. 149 The xnonkes com al him igaine. 

Hence (with genitival - es ) Igai nes, egaynes, in ] 
same sense. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 469 (Gott.) Saint mychal. .Ras egaynes I 
him forto fight, c 2325 Metr. Horn. 54 Quat thou hanis I 
done In Iicheri igaines me. 

I-gan, pa. t. of 1 -gin v. Obs. 

I-gast, a. Obs . : see Agest. 
t I-gastliche, adv. Obs. [Cf. Aghast.] Fear- 
fully, terribly. 

CX205 Lay. 17869 Of him comen leomen igastliche scinen. 

Igasuric (igasiuo'rik), a. Chan. [ad. F. iga- 
stirique , f. igasur , the Malay name for St. Ignatius* 
Bean: see -ic.] In igasuric acid, an acid con- 
tained in small quantities in the St. Ignatius’ bean, 
mix vomica , and the root of Strychnos colubrina . , 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst.Bot. 215 Igasuric acid occurs in 
conibination with Strychnia in nux vomica and the St. 
Ignatius beam 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chon. III. 242 Iga- 
suric acid precipitates acetate of lead. 

So Xgasu’rate, a salt of igasuric acid. Xga- 
EuTine, a poisonous alkaloid found in nux vomica , 
discovered by Desnoix in 1853. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex ^ Igasurate. 1865-72 Watts Diet. 
Client. III. 243 The igasurates are farthermost part soluble 
in water and in alcohol. Ibid., Igasurine crystallises in 
colourless prisms, having a silky lustre. 1879 H. CX Wood 
Therap. 308 The igasurates of strychnia and of brucia. 
Igdrasil : see Yggdrasil. I-gederen, -unge : 
see Gather v Gathering. I-geng, obs. form 
of Gang sb. 

I-gerd, pierced, ME. pa. pple. of Gird v . 2 
c 1380 Sir Peru mb. 2729 Duk Basyn. .^ 0*3 h e heued i-gerd 
J»er was, & ful doun ded. 

I-gered, ME. pa. pple. of Gear v. I-gessyd, 
of Guess v. I-jete, of E^vt v. 

Ight, var. cightc , Aught sbJ Obs., possession. 

1300 Gower Conf. II. 378 This Priamus had in his ight 
IMS. Fairfax 3 yntel A wife and Hecuba she hight. 

I^t, obs. var. Oughts. I-gilfc, ME. f. Gilt ///. a. 

+ I-gin, v . Obs . [A parallel form to OE. on- 
ginnan , Agin v.l To begin ; in pa. t. ^gan. 

c 1205 LAY.18127 In are bradestrete he igon [c 1275 i-gan] 
mete ]nxo cnihtes. 

^Z-ghiet, pa.pp/e. Obs. [Cf. Gin v. 2 ] Con- 
trived, devised. 

a 2225 Leg. Kath. 1981 pis pinfule gin wes o swuch wise 
iginet. 

I-gistned, I-glnded, I-glewed, ME. pa. pples. 
of Gesten, Glad, Glue vbs. 

I! Igloo (i’gln). [Eskimo, — house.] 

1 . An Eskimo dome-shaped hut ; esp. one built 
of blocks of compact snow. i 

[1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius ’ l r oy. Avtbass. 71 The Groen* 
landers speak fat , .. JgJun, a lfou<c.} 1856 Kane Arc L 
Ex/l. I. xxix. 380 The nut or igloc [of Smith Sound Eski* 
raos]..was a single rude elliptical apartment, built not un- 


sk ill fully of stone, the outside lined with sods. 1864 C. F. 
Hall Life with Esquimaux xi. (1865) 170 [They] com- 
menced sawing out snow- blocks^ while I carried them to 
a suitable spot far erecting the igloo. 1878 Nares Polar 
Sea I. iii. 53 The settlement of Etah ..consisted of three stone 
igloos, and one hut roofed over with canvas. 

2 . The cavity in the suow above a seal’s breathing 
hole (Ogilvie, 1S82). 

I-gloset, ME. pa. pple. of Gloze v. 1 I-gloupet, 
of Gulf v . I-glyden, of Glide v. I-gnahen, 
i-gnawe, of Gnaw v. Igname, early f. Yam. 

+ IgnaTO. Obs. [a. It. igitaro adj. :—L. ignarm 
‘ignorant’; the use in English may have been 
derived from Spenser. In F., ignore sb. occurs in 
the 1 4th c.] An ignorant person, ignoramus, 

[1590 SrENSER F. Q. 1. viii. 31 His name Ignaro did his 
nature right aread.} 1620 Sanderson Senu. II. 158 Your 
mere ignaro’s, what they err, they err for company; they 
judge not at all. 1634 Heywood & Brome Lancash.Wilches 
1. H.’s Wks. 1874 IV. 175 A meere Ignaro, and not worth 
acknowledgement. 1644 Br . M axwell Prerog. Chr. Kings 
Bed. 9 Ignairoes who are better versed in the Statutes and 
Acts of Parliament, than in the Acts of Christ. 1686 Goad 
Celcst. Bodies 1. xvii. no We poor Ignaro’s. 

Ignatian (ign^’Jian), a. and sb. Also 7 Igna- 
siau, Ignation. [f. personal name Ignati-us (see 
def.) + -an.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556), or 
to the Order of Jesus founded by him. 

1605 Willet llexapla in Gen. 184 Thus farre this Igna* 
tian sectarie. c 1610 Sylvester Hen. Gt. Bed. Sonn., O 1 
just revenge, rout out th’ Ignatian Pack. 1626 L. Owen 
Spec. Jesuit. (162^) 68 The same Ignatian societie. 2679 Let. 
Find. Ref.Ch. 8 These Ignatian Loyolists do very much de- 
rogate from Gods Great Attributes of Justice and Sanctity. 

2 . Of or belonging to St. Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, martyred at Rome early in the 2nd century ; 
esp. in Ignatian Epistles , letters attributed to him, 
the authenticity of which, in the various forms in 
which they have been handed down, has been the 
subject of much controversy. 

[1647^ Ussher (title) Appendix Ignatiana, continent genu- 
inas ejus epistolas.] 1832 Murdock tr. Mosheim's Ecct. 
Hist. (1841) I. 89 Indeed the whole subject of the. Ignatian 
epistles is involved in much obscurity and perplexity. 1846 
W. Cureton Vindic. Ignat. Appw, Opinions of various 
learned men respecting the Ignatian Epistles from the year 
1650 down to the discovery of the Syriac Version. 

B. sb. A follower of Ignatius Loyola; a Jesuit. 
2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 393 This also was the 
Ignat ians device. 1626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 15 
Take notice, what faule mouth companions these Ignatians 
are. «x683 Oldham Wks. (1685) 2 A sear’d Ignatian’s 
Conscience, Harden’d, as his own Face, with Impudence. 
Hence Iffna*tianlst = Ignatian B. 

27x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Crit. Ilist. 4 Made by 
the said Ignatianists for the Popish Schools. 

Ignatius’. Bean. «=Bean of St. Ignatius (see 
Bean 4), the poisonous seed of Strychnos Ignatii. 
Also, in South America, applied to the medicinal 
seed of Fcvillea trilobata and some other cucur- 
bitaceous plants. 

1751 Sir J. Hill Mat. Med., Fruits xiii. 506 (heading) 
Faba Sancti Ignatii; St. Ignatius’s Bean. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Siipp., Ignatius's- Bean ,. .it is a dry ana hard fruit, or 
kernel of a fruit, of the sire of a large hazel-nut. 1822-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 627 The nux vomica ana 
Ignatius’s bean .. combine, with an intense bitter, a most 
active narcotic virtue. 1880 Bentley & Trimen Medic. 
Plants HI. Sub Tab. l'jq The. .name of St. Ignatius’Beans 
. . is ako used in South America to designate the seeds of 
several medicinal Cucurbitaceous plants. 

+ Igna*ve, a. Obs. rarc~°, [ad. L. ighdvus : 
sec next.] Slow, sluggish. Hence ^Igna’ vely adv . 

1657 Physical Diet ., I g nave, cowardly, sluggish. 1657 
Tomlinson Rcttou's Di$p. 501 They do it so ignavely. 

•j* I*gnavy. Obs . [ad. L. ig/ulvi-a, n. of quality 
f. ignavus idle, sluggish, f. I- 2 « in- not + gnavus 
busy, diligent.] Sluggishness, slowness, sloth. 

1543 Joye Confut. Winchester's Art. aivb, Our own 
slnggishnes negligence and igpauye is the cause lherof. 
1545 — Exp, Dan. xii.234 What ignauy and sleugth is thcr to 
any godly reforinacion? 1657 Tomlinson Re no us Disp. 97 
The violence .. may be obtunded, or its ignavy excited. 
[1850 Carlyle Latter.d. Pantph. iv. (1872) 122 Nations 
sunk in blind ignavia, demand a universal-suffrage Parlia- 
ment to heal their wretchedness.] 

t I’gneal, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. igne-us Igneous 
+ - al. Cf. F. (medical) igniaL] Fiery. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 7 Igneal Flames, and 
Claps of Thunder. 

t I'gnean, <7. Obs. [f. as prec. + -an.) Fiery- 

1635 Person Varieties 1. 12 The Comets, .and falling Stars, 
etc. whereof many are neighbours with this Ignean-sphcrc, 
we visibly see. Ibid. It. iv. 61 Comets being of the number 
of icnean and fiery meteors. 

flgneduct. Obs. rare - l . [irreg. f. E. igm-s 
fire, after aqueducti\ A vent or passage for fire. 

1676 Hodgson in Phil. Trans. XI. 763 The mouth of 
these Igneducts. 

Igneo-a*queous, <j. [f. igneo as comb, form 
of L. igneus igneous + Aqueous.] Due to the 
agency of both fire and water. 

1882 Sidereal Messenger \. 215 We may look upon the 
state of igneoaqueous solution. .as one in which the watcr- 
substancc i.s in a gaseous state. 

Igneous (i'gn/jos), a. [f. J- igne-us of fire, 
fiery (f. igni-s fire) + -OCK, (F. has ig?H, It. igneo.}} 
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• 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature oi fire ; fiery. 

1664 H. More Myst . I nig. Apol. 496 There are many 
instances how Igneous and Lucid they [the bodies of angels] 
are. *777 Priestley Matt. Spir. (1782) I. xx. 267 The 
soul.. was first conceived to be an aerial, or an igneous sub- 
stance. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geo l . I. 327 Earthquakes and 
igneous exhalations. 1876 Page Adv. Texl-bk. Geol. ii. 39 
Volcanoes,- earthquakes, and other igneous phenomena. 

2. Resulting from, or produced by, the action of 
fire ; esp. in Geol. Produced by volcanic agency 
(opposed to Aqueous 3). 

. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. xx. 127 Ignorant of the im- 
mediate Way of Igneous solutions. 1796 Kir wan Elem. 
Min . (ed. 2] I. 455 The igneous origin of basalts. x8ta Sm 
H. Davy Chem. Philos, 48 The analysis, of mineral bodies., 
in experiments, .on their igneous fusion. 1830 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. I. iv. 58 Basalt and other igneous rocks. 1858 Geikie 
Hist. Boulder viii. 146 The cleft. .has been once filled by 
a wall of igneous rock called a trap-dyke. 

.Ignescent (igne’sent), a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
L. ignescent-em, pres. pple. of igncscere to take fire, 
becomeinflamed, inchoative of *ig$ierej, ignis fire.] 

A. adj. Kindling, bursting into flame ; firing up. 
lit. and Jig. 

1828 Webster, Ignescent , emitting sparks of fire, when 
struck with steel ; scintillating, as ignescent stones. Four - 
croy. 1882 Hall Caine Recoil. Rossetti 132 The outbursts 
of her ignescent hate. 

B. sb. An ignescent body or substance. 

a 1828 tr. Fourcroy in Webster (1828), Many other stones 
beside this class of ignescents, produce a real scintillation 
when struck against steel. 

+ Ignible, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [ad. L. type *ignl~ 
bills, f. igni-re to Ignite : see -ble.J Capable of 
ignition ; ignitable. 

1678 R. R[ussell] Geber 11. 1. hi. xii. 80 A metallick Body 
..ignible (or sustaining Ignition). 

t I*goic, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ignis fire + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to fire. 

1612 Sturtf.vant Me tallica ir. v. 59 Terrica is an Ignick 
Inuention, for the cheaper making of all kinds of Burnt- 
Earths. ^ 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ignicus , . . ignic. 

IgnicoUst (igni'ktflist). [f. L. igni-s fire + 
-cola, f. col-Pre to worship 4- -1ST, Cf. F. ignicole 
(i75 2 )-] A fire-worshipper. 

1816 T. Maurice Babylon 11. 43 In whatever region 
of the earth this infatuated race of igmeolists took up their 
abode, the sacred fire immediately began to bum. 1859 
R. F. Burton Centr. A Jr. in fr/il. Gcog. Soc. XXIX. 340 
The ancient Persians were ignicolists, adoring etherial fire. 

Xgniferous (igni'terss), a. [f. L. ignifer, f. 
ignis fire: see -Fergus.] Fire-bearing; producing 
fire. Also fig. Hence Ig-niTeronsness. 

16x8 Dekker OxoVs Almanack it The manner how to 
dash it [fire] out of the igniferous flint. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
I guiferousness , fire-bearing or producing Quality. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 1x4 This same igniferous matter 
was but.. a piece of lime. 1889 Fabian Ess. 209 The igni- 
ferous orators of the Socialist party. 

IgnHxc, a. [f. L. type *ignific-us, f. ignis fire : 
see -no.] Producing fire. 

X753 Martin Philos. Brit. II. 280 If the ignific Par- 
ticles of Light are sufficiently condensed . . by a . . Burning- 
Glass, they become ardent and burn. 

+ Igni’fluous, a. Obs. rare. [f. late L. igni- 
Jlu-us (f. ignis fire + Jlu-us flowing) + -ous.] 
Flowing with fire. 

1623 Cockkram, Ignifiuous^ full of fire. 1659 D. Pell 
Jmpr. Sea 277 The Sea, which is sometimes of such an 
ignifluous lustre, as if it were full of Starrs. 1721 in Bailey; 
hence in some mod. Diets. 

Igniform (i'gmfpim), a. rare . [f. L. ignis fire 
+ -form.] Of the form of fire. 

1744 Berkeley Sin's § 322 Democritus held the soul of 
the world to be an igniform deity. 1844 Wood tr. Bacon's 
Nov. Org. 11. § 7. 129 We must examine . . whether that 
spirit is. .aeriform or igniform. 

IgTLify (ignifai), v. rare. [f. L. type *ignificarc , 
f. Jgttis fire: see -FY. (Cf. late L. ig)iejae?rcj\ 
trans. To set on fire, to cause to burn. 

a 158$ Sidney Arcadia (1598) 575 O tace, face, or all the 
fat wil be ignified. 1656 Blount Glossogr . , Ignify, to bum. 
1690 Leybourn Curs. Math . 445 It is also probable, that 
the Solid parts of the Sun .. are thoroughly ignified in the 
same manner as the Bricks in the Roof and Sides of a 
Furnace are. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. v. 18 Let the 
Memorial . . Be doom’d to ignify our Pipes. *848 Lowell 
Fable for Critics 8x3 There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and 
as dignified, As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is 
ignified. 

Hence Ignified ppl. a . ; Ignifying vbl. sb. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, x 11 1. (1701) 599/2 Falling-Stars 
.. may be made either by pieces broken off from the true 
Stars.. or from a company of ignifying Atoms, meeting and 
joining together to effect it. 1763 W. Stukeley Palxogr. 
Sacra 72 The sun formed, out of the ignifyed part of matter. 

Ig'nigenons (igni’d^enas), a. rare. [f. L. igni- 
getta fire-born (epithet of Dionysus), f. ignis fire 
+ -genus, from gen- stem of gignSre to produce + 
-ous.] Produced by fire, or by the action of fire. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Ignigettotts, ingendred in or by Fire. 
1818 Blackxv. Mag. II. 379 How difficult it is to distinguish 
between igntgenous and Neptunian formations. <*1852 
Macgiluvray Hat. Hist. Dec Side (1855) 5 The obdurate 
primary and igmgenous rocks. 

t Igni'parous, a. Obs. rare ~K [f. L. ignis 
fire + - par-tts bringing forth + -ous.] (See quot.) 

‘ 1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Comfit. xix. 770 Nothing is more 
igniparous or productive of fire [than Nitre]. 


Ignipotent (igm-p&ent), a. [f. L. ignipo - 
tent-em having power over fire, an epithet of Vul- 
can, f. potens powerful.] Ruling or having power 
over fire. 

• 1656 Blount Glossogr., Ignipotent, mighty by fire. 1715- 
ao Pope Iliad xxi. 398 Th* pow'r ignipotenther word obeys. 
1813 H. & J. Smith Rtj. Addr., Fire Ale xii. But, spite 
of her shrieks, the ignipotent knight. .To the skies in a sky- 
rocket bore her. 

Hence + l8fni*potence. Obs. rare —°. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Ignipotence , efficacy, prevalency 
against or power over Fire. 

Ignipuncture (ignipo-ijktiuj). Surg. [f. L. 
igni- fire + PunctubeJ Puncture with a white-hot 
styliform cautery. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ignipuncture, Ricket’s mode of 
treating disease.. by the introduction of platinum needles at 
a white heat. x888 Medical News LI II. 216 tCent, Diet.) 
Each gland should be treated by ignipuncture. 

li Ignis fatuus (i'gnis fs;*titt,»s). [med. or 
modX., = foolish fire.] A phosphorescent light 
seen hovering or flitting over marshy ground, and 
supposed to be due to the spontaneous combustion 
of an inflammable gas (phosphuretted hydrogen) 
derived from decaying organic matter ; popularly 
called IVill-o' -the-wisp , Jack-a- lantern, etc. 

It seems to have been formerly a common phenomenon ; 
but is now exceedingly rare. ^ 

When approached, the ignis Jatuus appeared to recede, 
and finally to vanish, sometimes reappearing rn nhother 
direction. This led to the notion that it was the work of a 
mischievous sprite, intentionallyleading benighted travellers 
astray. Hence the term is commonly used allusively or fig. 
for any delusive guiding principle, hope, aim, etc. 

*563 \V. Fulke Meteors (1640) n b, This impression seene 
on the land, is called in Latine, Ignis Jatuus , foolish fire, 
that hurteth not, but only feareth fooles. 1658 Phillips, 
Ignis Jatuus , a kind of slight exhalation set on fire in the 
night time, which ofttimes causeth men to wander out of 
their way. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 509 An Ignis Fatuus 
that bewitches And leads Men into Pools and Ditches. 

1 638 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 789 Ignes fatui, 
tho there be many boggy Swamps and Marshes, are seldom, 
if any are seen there. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 1. 
xxi. 134 Floating bodies ot fire, .the ignis Jatuus, or wander- 
ing fire. 18x3 SiR H. Davy Agr/c. Chem. i. (1814) 26 To 
avoid being led astray by the ignis Jatuus the most secure 
method is to carry a lamp. 

Jig. 1599 Broughton's Lett. xii. 40 To fetch light from 
their Heathenish Ignis Jatuus. 1631 StarChamb. Cases 
(Camden) 31 For S f Arthur Savage, he is the primum 
mobile , the ignis Jatuus that misleades all the rest. X777 
J. Adams in Fans. Lett. (1876) 264 What an ignis fatuus 
this ambition is? 1824 Byron Juan xv. liv, Following the 
4 ignes fatui ’ of mankind. 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belie f 
Pref. 7 That ignis fatuus of the time— uniformity of worship 
throughout the three kingdoms. 

at t rib. 1808 Byron To youthful Jriend xvii, An ignis- 
fatuus gleam of love. 

Ignitable, -ible (ignai-tab’I, -ib’l), a. [f. Ig- 
nite V. + -able, -IBLE.] Capable of being ignited. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 52 Such bodies only 
strike fire as have a sulphur or ignitible parts within them. 
1823 J. B adcock Dom. Amttsein. 64 The explosion of an 
ignitible substance. 1851 Fraser's Mag. XL1V. 497 Some 
dense street of ignitable warehouses, i860 J ; Whiteside 
Italy xi. 106 Two piles of wood, mixed with ignitable 
materials. x88o Kinglake Crimea VI. viii. 174 To find 
ignitible substances. 

Hence Ignitability, -ibility. 

1809 Europ. Mag . LV. 20 Accident . . from the ignitability 
of the materials. 

f Ignite, a. Obs. [ad. L. ignit-us, pa. pple. of 
igni-re (see next).] Intensely heated, in a state of 
white or red heat ; glowing with heat, fiery. Also 
Jig. hot, ardent. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus lit. 8x4 That we micht knaw his 
cheritie Ignite, Ardent, and hait. 1635 Person Varieties , 
jl. 55 These vaporous exhalations, whereof all the ignite 
and fiery Meteors . . are composed, a 1650 Venint. Qual. 
Tobacco in Arb. Jas. A Connterbt. (1869) App. 86-Tabacco 
is an ignite Plant. 1671 R. Bohun Wind 173 The ignite 
and suffocating Air, which infests the Burning Zone. Ibid. 
x 75 The Ignite Damps.. that finding no Vent, cause Earth- 
quakes . . if they escape through the Pores of the Earth. 
1673 Ray fount. Low C. 83 A Purse made of Alumen 
plumosum. .put into a Pan of burning Charcoal till it was 
thoroughly ignite- 1704 J- P»tts Acc. Mahometans 72 
Without . . any other prolifick Heat, but that of the Sun, 
and such ignite Particles as the Earth may afford. 

Ignite (ignsi’t), v . [f. prec., or L. ignit- ppl. 
stem of ignire to set on fire, f. igni-s fire.] 

1. trans. To subject to the action of fire, to make 
intensely hot, to cause to glow with heat; in 
chemical use, spec, to heat to the point of com- 
bustion or chemical change. 

1666 Evelyn Diary 2 Sept., Y* heate with a long set of 
faire and warme weather had even ignited the aire and 
prepar’d the materials to conceive the fire. 1795 Pearson 
in Phil. 7 'ratts. LXXXV. 327 A piece of the substance was 
ignited to whiteness, and then quenched in a large bulk of 
cold water. 1838 C. Tomlinson Stud. Man. Nat. Philos. 

1. i.44 By incandescence we mean a glowin" heat; and this 
is altogether different from ignition, since in the latter pro- 
cess the body is chemically changed ; and generally speak- 
ing, a body can be ignited but once, whereas a body may 
be brought to a state of incandescence many times. 1853 
W. Grecory Inorg. Chem. 187 The liquid is now evaporated 
to dryness, and the Aty residue ignited and melted in a 
covered platinum vessel. 1889 Nature 31 .[an. 325/2 On 
evaporating a quantity and igmtmg m a platinum dish. 

2. In popular use : To set fire to, to kindle. 
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1*755 Johnson, Ignite, to kindle, to set on fire. A chymlcal 
term.] 1823 J. Badcock Dom . Amusem. 64 His prepara- 
tion would not ignite any substance whatever, even gun- 
powder. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv, 189 Half a box of 
matches was consumed in the effort to ignite it fa lamp]. 
1874 Holland Afistr. Manse iv. 125 We shrink and shrivel 
xn the flames That low desire ignites and feeds, 
b. Jig. To light up, as if on fire. • 

1871 Tyndall Hours oj Exercise ix. 94 Over the rugged 
face of the Breithorn itself the light fell as if in splashes, 
igniting its glaciers. 

3 . intr. To take fire ; to begin to burn. 

x8x8 Todd, Ignite, to become red-hot. A term of 
chymistry. x8a8 Webster, Ignite, to take fire ; to become 
red with heat. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 90 A serious 
accident occurred . . from the fuse of a shell igniting. X8S5 
Manch. Exam. 10 July 5/1 The gas ignited, and the 
explosion followed. 

Hence Igni’ting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*8*3 T. Busby Lucretius v. 1382 From friction..might 
spring The igniting cause. 

Ignited (ignsi’ted), ppl. a. [f. Ig.vite v. + 
-EDk] a. Made glowing or incandescent, b. Set 
on fire, kindled, t c. fig. Hot, ardent. 

a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air 1 1692) 6r Masses of ignited matter 
thrown up a great way into the air. 1744 Berkeley S/ris 
§ 212 Plato, .enumerating the ignited juices, names wine in 
the first place, and tar in the second. 1807 T. Thomson 
Chem. (ed. 3] II. 277 When this acid is placed on ignited 
coals, it emits a dense aromatic fume. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragnt. Sc. (1879) I.v. 132 In a cylindrical beam*. I placed 
an igmted. spirit-lamp. 1875 Ure's Did. Arts HI. 384 
Pinching, .ignited rods of iron between indented tollers. 

Igniter (ignsi-taj). [f. as prec. + -urT] a. One 
who ignites, b. A device to set fire to an explosive 
or combustible. 


1883 <L Rev. Apr. 514 The slow-burning fuse would give 
its igniter a minute or so of grace to walk quietly away. 
1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 129/2 Patent Igniters and In- 
stantaneous Fuses. 1887 Sci. A mer, rj Sept. 187/2 An in- 
fernal machine .. provided with a time exploder or igniter. 

Ignitible, -tibility : see Ignitable. 
Ignition (igni’Jbn). [f. med. or mod.L. ig?ti- 
tion-eni, n. of action f. igni-re to Ignite. Cf. F. 
ignition (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of subjecting to the full action of 
fire ; esp. Heating to the point of combustion, or 
of chemical change with evolution of light and 
heat ; the condition of being so heated or on fire. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 271 Ignition is 
calcination, the fire reducing violent bodies into Calx. 
x666 Boyle Orig. Formes Qual. 297 Silver will indure 
Ignition for a good while before it be brought to Fusion. 
1685 -7- Effects oj Mot. ii, 10 The parts may be not 
onely intensely heated, but brought to an actual ignition. 
*794 G. Adams Nat. <$• Exp. Philos . I. ix. 354 Bodies in 
certain degrees of heat appear luminous. A body which is 
thus rendered luminous is said to be ignited, and the effect 
itself is called ignition. 1807 T. Thomson Chem . (ed. 3) 1 1 1 . 
363 It loses no weight in any degree of heat below ignition. 
x8ii A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (t8x8) 557 The crucible 
must be heated above 700° of Fahrenheit, which is the 
point of ignition of rinc. At this temperature the metal 
inflames, burning with a dazzling white and green flame. 
1827 Fakadav Exp. Res. xxxviii. 218 A portion of the gas. . 
caused dull ignition of the platina. J838 Tsee Ignite v. xj. 

2. The action of setting fire to anything; the 
process or fact of taking or catching fire, or begin- 
ning actually 10 bum ; also, loosely, burning. 

j8x6 T. L. Peacock H cadlong Hall viii, The progress of 
the ignition, which having reached its extremity, the ex- 
plosion took place. 1839 Bailey Festus (1854) 169 Like 
burning banners o’er a fiend-host there Arrested in ignition. 
1840 Statcm. Steam Navig. 44 Fire, from spontaneous 
ignition of coal in the bunkers. 1846 C. G. Addison Con - 
tracts ir. iv. § 3 (1883) 734 As the insurers take upon them- 
selves only the risk of fire, they will not be responsible 
unless there has been actual ignition of the property insured. 
1863 Tyndall Heat i. g By friction a lucifer-match is raised 
to the temperature of ignition. 

b. A means of igniting or setting on fire. 

1881 Greener Gun 101 This arm [Demondion's breech- 
loading percussion gun] is one of the first in which cartridges 
containing their own ignition were used. 

f Ignrtious, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ignition : see 
-lous.] Susceptible of ignition. 

*753 B. Martin Philos. Brit . II, 278 Bodies are hotter or 
colder, as they contain a greater and lesser Quantity of 
ignitions particles. 

Ignitive (i’gnitiv), a. rare. [f. L. stem ignit- 
(see Ignite v.) -f -ive : cf. ttnilive. ] Haring the 
property of igniting or taking fire. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Capttv. N. A mer. 174 The Indians., 
are acquainted with its combustible Or ignitive properties.^ 

Ignivomous (igniwomas), a. [f. late L. igni- 
vom-tis (Lactantius), f. igni-s fire + vom-Zre to 
vomit : see -ous.] Vomiting fire. A1 sofg. 

X603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 70 What a Monstrous Coyle 
would Six or Seaven Ignivomous priests keege in hell. 
5639 Fuller Holy War ill. xxii. (1647) *5® Tm* 
vomous curre..did bark at and deeply btte the poore AIlu- 
genr.es. 1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xitt. 11701) 5S0/1 Igm- 
vomous Eruptions, as that of yEtna. 1674 / h/f J ra ”j- 
239 There are other ignivomous Mountains be' ides Heda , 
yet all are cover'd with Snow. x 7 *x Durham Ihd. XXI II. 
275 The Mouth of the ignivomous Cavern. t&59 I Hillii-s 
l esuv. iy. 97 Throughout the whole of 181a this small open- 
ing was ignivomous. 

Hence Ig-ni-vomousness. . . 

1727 Bailey vol. 11 , fgnh ' ont * ustiess t Y \ xe . vonutmg QuaUty, 
such as that of Volcano's or burning Mountains. 
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.1 IGNOBILITY;, : 

Ignobility (ign<?bi‘liti). : fad. L. ignohilitas , 
n. of quality f. ignobilis Ignoble; after 'nobility : 
see -m\] The quality of being' ignoble. 

1 . Lowliness, humbleness, meanness (of birth or 

station). * 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. (1493V 267 b, His ignobylite or 
vnworthines was torned in to sublymite and heyth. a 2520 
Barclay yugurth 10a, He dysdayned \>c ignobylite of 
Jugurth for asmoche as he was vnlyke vnto them of byrth. 
3624 Heywood Gunaik. 11. 99 Modestie.. illustrates the igno- 
bility of birth. 3793 T. Tayloh Sallust ix. 50 That nobility 
or ignobility of parents may be predicted from the stars. 

b. The ignobility , the whole body of persons 
not of the nobility ; the commons, rare. 

,1546 Langley Pol. Verg. de Invent. -I. x. 20 b, Very' many 
of the ignobilitee wer promoted into the degree of Sena- 
tours. 1610 Hisirio-m. tv. 11 Urgent need makes Princes 
bend their knee As ‘servile as the ignobilitie. 1835 Fraser's 
Mag. XI. 315 The nobility, like the ignobility, was divided 
Into the two ranks of landed and landless proprietors. 

2 . Want of nobility (of nature or disposition) ; 

meanness or baseness of character. • - : . . 

r S49 Bale in Leland I tin. Cij b, A more 53-gne of ignoby- 
lytye can not be sene, then to hyde such noble monumentes. 
£■1610 IVomcn Saints 4 Much ignobilitie^ were it, for a 
potent and riche Prince.. to cast his affection on a begger 
woman. 1737 Whiston yose/hus, Antiq. iv. viii. § 15 Nor 
let servants "be admitted to give testimony', on account of 
the ignobility- of their soul. 1842 ), Martineau Chr. Life 
(1S67) 297 Selfishness secretly conscious of its ignobility. 

Ignoble (ignffa‘b' 1 ), a. ( sb .) Also 5 innoble, 
[a. F. ignoble (1 4-1 5th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It ig - 
nobile, Sp. innoble, ad. L. ignobilis, f. I- not 
ignobilis, nobilis Noble.] 

1 . Not noble in respect of birth, position, or 
reputation ; of low birth or humble station. 

a. Of persons, their birth, family, condition, etc. 

1494 Faiiyan Chron. vn. 335 All must pay hym [death] 

dette, Noble, and innoble. 2548^ Hall Citron ., Edzv. IV 
192 Of all men, as well noble as ignoble, as well of riche as 
of poore. 1593 Shahs. 3 Hen. VI, tv. i. '70 You must all 
confesse, That I was not ignoble of Descent. 16x7 Mory- 
son I tin. in. 333 The Gentlemen doe not medale with 
trafficke . . they thinkc such trafficke ignoble and base. 
3683 Brit. Spec. 191 To be ranked among the Peasantry 
and the Ignoble. 1738 Wesley Ps. xlv. xiv, Daughter of 
Heaven, tho bom on Earth. .Forget the first ignoble 
Birth. 3869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xi. 59 A 
West-Saxon house which, two generations back, had been 
undistinguished, perhaps ignoble. 3875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 313 No man.. will be allowed to exercise any 
ignoble occupation. 

b. Of animals, compared with each other or 
with man. 

In Ortiith. applied to those birds of prey, such as the 
kites and buzzards, which are not used in falconry'. In 
Falconry applied to the short-winged hawks, such as the 
goshawk and sparrow-hawk, which chase or rake after the 
quarry, in contradistinction to the noble or long-winged 
falcons, which stoop to the quarry at a single swoop. 

3661 Lovell Hist. A nun. 4 Min. 234 Peacock-fish. .Is 
an jnsipid and ignoble fish. 3664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 38 
This more ignoble creature [the great Black Snail] hath 
also a circulation of its nutritive humour. 3774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Htst . (1776) V. 129 The more ignoble race of birds 
make up by cunning and assiduity what these claim by 
force and celerity-. 3829 Lytton Devereux 1. ii, As the 
human eye is supposed^ to awe into impotence the malig- 
nant intentions of the ignobler animals. 3833 R. Mudie 
Brit. Birds 11841) I. 70 The old division of noble and 
ignoble hawks,.. so well understood, when falconry was 
a general field sport. 

c. Of things, places, etc. (Often passing into 2.) 

xfiit Coryat Crudities (1776) !. 23 This Clermont is a 

meane and ignoble place.^ having no memorable thing 
therein, worthy the obseruation, 1635-^6 Cowley Davideis 

iv. 351 Like some fair Pine o’relookmg all th’ ignobler 
Wood. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes tf Quest. (1667) 41 Some 
. .maintain it to be possible to transmute the ignobler 
Metals into Gold. 3733. Young Last Day in. 234 My 
strength exhausted, fainting I descend, And chuse a less, 
but no ignoble, theme. 

2 . Not noble in disposition, nature, or quality; 
mean, base, sordid ; dishonourable. Of persons, 
their actions, aims, desires, etc. 

1592 Nasiie P. Penitesse (ed. 2) 19 a, His beggerly parsi- 
mony and ignoble illiberaltie. 3594 S11AKS. Etch. Ill, in. 

v. 22 Here is the Head of that ignoble Tray-tor, The 
dangerous and vnsuspected Hastings. 3660 Milton Free 
Cemnnv. Wks. (18475 449/1 The worst and ignoblest sort of 
men. 1667 — P. L. 11. 227 Thus Belial . . Counsel’d ignoble 
case, and peaceful sloath. 3695 Addison Poems, King, His 
Toils for no Ignoble ends designed. 1703 Poi*e Thebats 233 
With scandal arm’d, th’ ignoble mind’s delight. 1853 Ruskim 
Mod. Paint. 1. Pref. to ed. 2. 32 Every* kind of knowledge 
may be sought from ignoble motives, and for ignoble ends. 
1871 Djxon Tezeer I V. x. 96 The most ignoble year in an 
ignoble reign. 

B. as sb. chiefly 5 n pi. ignobles, persons not of 
noble rank; commoners. (In quot. 1S0S, used as 
^persons of ignoble character.) 
c 1610 Svlvester Honours Fare --.veil 42 A holy Mtrrour, 
Reducing Nobles, from Ignobly*’ Errour. <11761 Law tr. 
Pels men's Myst. Magnum xxii. (1772) oS Be it either by- 
Nobles or Ignobles, none excepted. 1808 E. S. Barri-tt 
Miss-led General 19 note. The Reader may ..think that 
ignobles would be a more proper term [than nobles). 
Ignoble (igntfc’bT), v. rare . [f. prcc. adj., 

ns the opposite of En NOLLE.] trans. To make 
ignoble or infamous ; fig- to make of had repute. 

3590-3 Bacon Disc. Praise Q. Elis, in Sped ding Lett. * 
Lije (1S61) I. 342 The Invincible Navy..ignob!mg many 


shores and 'points of land by, shipwreck.-- <336x4’ Donne 
Bta£a»'aToc (1644) 80 By- confiscation, and by condemning 
the memory- of the delinquent, and ignobling his race. 1628 
GaI/le Pract. The. (1629) 105 The Person dignifies the 
Place, the Place ignobles not the Person. 3870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. III. 388 Early sorrow had prevented or ignobled 
much that was good in him..- 

Ignobleness (ignon-b’lnes). [f. Ignoble + 
-ness.J The quality of being ignoble (in either 
sense of the adj.) ; ignobility. ‘ ' 

3625 K. Long tr. Barclay's ‘Argents 1. xlv. 39 Wilt thou 
staine by. the ignoblenesse of the skirmish, eyther thy 
death or victory? a 1661 Holyday yuvenal 71. 1741 

Middleton Cicero II. ix.329 [AntonyJ Reproached him 
with the ignobleness of his birth. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
xxxl II. 62 It was not with the world's .. rank, but its 
ignobleness . . divine forces were allied.' 

f Igncrblesse. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Ignoble, 
after noblesse .] =prec. 

c 1611 Chapman Sonn., to Earl Montgomrie , Though 
Ignoblesse, all such workes defaces As tend to Learning, 
and the soules delight. 

Ignobly (ign^wbli), adv. [f. Ignoble + -ly 2 .] 
In an ignoble manner; lowly, meanly, basely, dis- 
honourably. 

# 3591 Shahs, i Hen. VI, n. v. 35, I, Noble Vnckle, thus 
ignobly vs’d, Your Nephew, .comes. 1607 — Titnott 11. ii. 183 
No villanous bounty yet hath past my heart ; Vnwisely-, not 
ignobly haue I giuen. 3738 Rowe Lucan ix. 453 Yet now, 
ignobly, you with-hold your Hands, When nearer Liberty 
your Aid demands. 3746-7 HERVEY Medit. (1818) 57 Let 
others . . ignobly fawn, or anxiously sue for preferments. 1878 
Lecky Eng. in 28/A C. I. iii. 398 No sooner had the hour 
for action arrived than he shrank ignobly from the helm. 
1878 W. S. Gilbert H. M- S- Pinafore i, She says I am 
ignobly born. 

Ignominious (ignflmi'nias), a. [a. F. igno- 
minieux (i 4-1 5th c. in adv. ignomin i eusemen t, 
Hatz.-Darm.) = It., Sp. ignominioso , or ad. L. 
ignominidsus, f. ignominia Ignominy.] 

1 . Full of ignominy ; involving shame, disgrace, 
or obloquy ; shameful, disgraceful, discreditable. 

In recent use sometimes in weaker sense, ‘lowering to 
one’s dignity or self-respect ’. 

3526 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 205 b, The ignomynyous 
and shamefull deth of the crosse. 1607 Dekker & Webster 
Sir T. JVyat D.’s Wks. 1873 III. 111 You free your Coun- 
trie.. From Ignominious slauerie. 3781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 
(1869) I. xviii. 499 The ignominious terms of peace were re- 
jected with disdain. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 7 
Taddeus. .prepared to go into ignominious exile. 3869 
Rawlinson A tic. Hist. 82 Carthage consented to conclude 
an ignominious peace. 

2 . Of persons: Covered with Jgnominy; de- 
serving ignominy ; infamous. 

3577 Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. iv. 27 (16x5) 220 b, 
Such as before were strong, full, rich, glorious, .shall become 
feeble, hungrie, poore, ignominious. 3599 Sandys Europx 
Spec. (1632) 63 The most Reprobate Ignoble Ignominious 
and wicked race, that ever the world was yet pestered with. 
3667 Milton P. L. vi. 395 Then first with fear surpris’d 
ana sense of paine, Fled ignominious. 37x2 Blackmore 
Creation vn. 80 Where wilt thou hide thy ignominious 
head? 3724 Swift Drapier's Lett. iii. Wks. 1778 III. 388 
To be sacrificed to one single, rapacious, obscure, igno- 
minious projector. 

Hence Ignomrniously adv., in an ignominious 
manner; with ignominy or dishonour; shame- 
fully. I^nomi'niotisness, the quality of being 
ignominious. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 89 Men ignorant in letters, studious 
for their bellies, and ignominiously lazie. 2727 Bailf.y 
vol. II, Ignominiousness . 2783 G1BBON Decl.ty F. xxx. III. 
167 The death of the royal captive, who was ignominiousjy 
beheaded, disgraced the triumph of Rome and of Chris- 
tianity. 2844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xv. (1862) 223 
He was sentenced.. to ride ignominiously on a horse with 
his face towards the tail. 

Ignominy (i’gndmini). [a. F. ignominie 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ignominia dis- 
grace, dishonour, f. I-- = in- not + Agnomen, nomen 
name, reputation.] 

1 . Dishonour, disgrace, shame ; infamy ; the 
condition of being in disgrace,' etc. 

1540 Morysine Vines' Inirod. JVysd. C iij b, They in- 
gender ignominye and shame. 1548 Hall Chron,, Ilett. 
VIII 372 This ignominie shalbe ever newe and not dye, 
till you have obteigned the double honor, againstall your 
enemies. 16x7^ Mokyson I tin. if. 217 Degrading, and 
other notes of ignominy, which in military discipline are 
used. 2727 Swift Gulliver ii. ii, The ignominy of being 
carried about for a monster. 2839 Thirlwall Greece 1 1, xv. 
3x2 Even his successes had been purchased with ignominy. 
i860 Motley Netherl. I. i, 10 He, had been.. obliged to 
leave the country, covered with ignominy. 

2 . Ignominious or base quality or conduct ; that 
which entails dishonour or disgrace. 

3^64 Becon IVks. Gen. Pref. Cij, The ignominie of nil 
Priests i<, to looke for their owne gaync and profite. 3643 
Sir T. Browne Eelig. Medc 1. § 40, I am not so much 
afraid of death, as ashamed thereof : ’tis the very disgrace 
and ignominy of our natures. 2828 Macaulay Ess^Hatlam 
(1SS71 94 He [Churchill] then repays by ingratitude the 
benefits which he has purchased by ignominy. 

t Ignomious, Obs. Shortened form of 
Ignominious. (Cf. next.) 

*574 Rich Mercury 4- Sold. Lvijb, Leaving .. their 
renownc defaced and their life..ignomious. ^ 3581 Marbeck 
Bk. cf Notes 98 If thou doe gather, it is ignomious vnto 
thee: for infamic will thereby come. <*2598 Pf.elf. Sir 
Clyomon Prol., Worthy writers* works, Wherein, as well as 
famous facts, ignomious placed are. 


IGNORANCE. 

-t-I-gnomy. Obs.: Shortened form' of Ignominy. 

2534 vVhit inton Tul lyes Offices 1. (1540) 32 .They seme to 
drede.. their repulsion from dignyte as an ignomye^and 
infamye. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasttt. Par. Titus ii. 30 
Vexed with many afflictions and ignomies, 2650 J. Hall 
Paradoxes 36 Fame.. when once it declines brings double 
ignomy. 3704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 100 The 
good Effect of virtuous Actions . . and the contrary Evil 
and Ignomy attending vicious Ones. 3805 tr. Desforges' 
Eugene Eugenia II. 93 The shame, the s reproach, the 
ignomy, cast upon . , their name. ’ ’ 

IgUO’rable, Cl. [ad. L. ignorabilis unknown, 
f. ignbrdre to Ignore : see -able. Cf. F. ignor- 
ablei] Capable of being ignored; of which one 
may be ignorant. 

1856 FERRIER Inst.- Met aph. 433 The only possible object 
of ignorance— the only ignorable — if so barbarous a word be 
permissible. ^ 1866 — Grk. Philos. I. 483 The knowable 
alone is the ignorable. 

+ Ignqra’mo. Obs. An Italianized or Hispani- 
cized form of Ignoramus 2. •' * r ‘ 

1623 Lisle TElfric on O. «J- N. Test. To Rdr. 26, 1 bewaile 
these Ignoramoes. ' : * . .... 

Ignoramus (ignori^m^s). PI. -uses (-vsbz), 
also + -us. [L., = * we do not know’, (in legal 
use) 1 we take no notice of [it] \] 

■f 1 . The endorsement formerly. made by a Grand 
Jury upon a bill or indictment presented to them, 
when they considered the evidence for. the prosecu- 
tion insufficient to warrant the case going to a petty 
jury. Hence quasi-rA or ellipt., esp. in the phrases 
to find ^ return, bring in {an) ignoramus ; more 
rarely in passive, to be found, returned ignoramus. 
Also transf. an answer which admits ignorance 
of the point in question ; fig. a state of ignorance. 

(The words now used in the finding of the Grand Jury are 
1 not a true bill or ‘ not found 1 or ‘ no bill \) 
a 2577 Sir T. Smith Cotumw. Eng. u. xxii, If they doe not 
find it true, they write on the back-side, Ignoramus, and so 
deliver it to the Justices. 1598 Florio Ital. Dict. Ep. Ded. 
aiva, I haue seene the best, yea naturall Italians. .giue it 
ouer, or giue their verdict, with An ignoramus. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr., Ignoramus, is a word properly used by the grand- 
En^uest. .and written upon the Bill.. when as they mislike 
their evidence, as defective, or too weak to make good 
the presentment. 1626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 102 
On the backe of this Inditement..they [the grand jury]’ 
write either Ignoramus, or Billa vera. 2633 Star Chamb. 
Cases (Camden) 2 At the precedent Assizes the Grand 
Jury found an ignoramus. 2658 J. Jones Ovids Ibis S3 
As for Medusa’s brother I return ignoramus. ^ 1682 Ettq. 
Elect. Sheriffs 14 An Ignoramus brought in upon an 
Indictment against the Earl of Shaftsburv. a 2734 North 
Exam. 1. ii. § 119 (3740) 95 Bills preferred to Grand Juries 
for High Treason duly proved were returned Ignoramus 
which was the Form for rejecting the Bill. 1742 Fielding qf. 
Andreevs xi. xi, If you can prove your innocence., you will 
be found ignoramus, and no harm will be done. 2769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. xxiii. (1809) 305 The grand jury .. used 
formerly to endorse on the back of the bill, 4 ignoramus', or, 
we know nothing of it. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. 
xii. 450 The grand jury of London, in their celebrated 
ignoramus on the indictment preferred against Shaftesbury- 
Jig. 2613 Beaum. & Fl. Honest Man's Fort. v. iii, Wouldst 
thou come To point of marriage with an ignoramus ? 2661 
Glanill Van. Dogm. ix. 78 It hath changed its site.. yet 
whether that were caused uy its translation from us, or ours 
from it, sense leaves us in an Ignoramus. 

b. attrib. as in ignoramus jury, crew, Whig 
(alluding to the Grand Jury which rejected the 
bill against the Earl of Shaftesbury, 1681), 
c 2680 Roxb. Ball. (1883) IV. 562 With nose cock’t up, and 
visage like a Fury, Or Foreman of an Ignoramus Jury. 
2681 Ibid. IV. 351 All her Pride was re-assumed By the 
Ignoramus Whigs. 2683 Ibid. (1885) V. 325 With all your 
Ignoramus Crew, That Justice hate f< and Treason brew. 
1682 Dryden Dk. Guise Prol. 43 Let ignoramus juries find 
no traitors, And ignoramus poets scribble satires. 1828 
Macaulay Ess., Hallam (1889) 87 Where were . . the mem- 
bers of ignoramus juries ? 

2 . An ignorant person. * •; 

[In reference to the origin of this, cf. Ruggle’s Ignoramus 
(acted 16x5) ‘written to expose the ignorance and arrogance 
of the common lawyers’, in which ‘ Ignoramus' is the name 
of a lawyer. The word occurs also in the following title, 
evidently Jn legal connexion: ‘The Case and Arguments 
against Sir Ignoramus, of Cambridge, in his Readings at 
Staple’s Inn ’, by R.Callis, Serjeant at Law (1648). See also 
quot. 1634 below.] _ ■ 

a 3616 Beaumont Vertue of Sack in Poems (1653) N j, Give 
blockheads bccre, And silly Ignoramus,s\\di\ as think There's 
powder-treason in all Spanish drink. 2634 Grammar War re 
Dvij, All students of Ignorance, with these bussards of 
Barbary, Ignoramus and Dulman his Clearke, were.. exiled 
for euer out of all Grammar ; and all false Latine was 
euer after confiscated to their vse. 2641 Vox Borealis in 
Ilarl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 434 So many of their commanders 
are ignoramusses in the very vocables of art.^ 2675 Cocker 
Morals 8 By verbal sounds, who makes his small parts 
famous, But proves himself the greater Ignoramus.* J683 
Kennett tr. Erasitt . on Folly 48 Who is so silly as to be 
Ignoramus lo a Proverb? 2790 Cowitr Lett. 10 May, So 
ignorant am I and by such ignoramuses surrounded. 2853 
C. Bronte Villette vi, I am quite an ignoramus, I know 
nothing — nothing in the world. 

Hence *J- 1 gn ora* mus’d pfl.a., freed from prose- 
cution by the ignoramus of the Grand Jury. 

<12734 North Exam. Cbronol., x6St. July 8th. College 
ignoramus’d in Middlesex. Oct. x$th. Rouse ignoramus'd. 

Ignorance (rgnorans). Also 4-6 if;-, yfT- 
noraunco, (5 ignoronce, 6 yugnoranco), [a. 

F. ignorance (12th c. in Littre) « It, ignoratnta t 
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IGNOSCENCY. 


IGNOEANCY. 

Sp. ignoraitcia, ad. L. ignorantia, f. ignorant-tm 

Ignobant.] 

1 . The fact or condition of being ignorant; want 
of knowledge (general or special). 

,a 1225 After, R. 278 Sunne & ignorance, }>et Is, unwisdom 
& unwitenesse. <1x340 Hampole Psalter cxlv, 6 pe blynd 
in ignoraunce he makis seand in wisdome. CX380 Wyclif 
Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 32 He . pat synnep of ignoraunce. 
1490 Caxton Eueydas xxvitt. no Proserpyne. .maketh theyr 
memorye to wexe feble and conuerteth it in to ygnoraunce. 
1573 J* Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 104 Marvell is the 
daughter of ignoraunce. 1601 Shaks. TzveL N. tv. it. 49-50 
This house is as darke-as Ignorance, thogh Ignorance were , 
as darke as hell, a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 15 
It was the maxime that over-ruled the foregoing times, that 
ignorance was the mother of devotion. * 174 x Gray Ode 
Prospect Eton Colt . 99 Where ignorance is bliss, fits folly 
to be wise. 1768 Beattie Minstr. n, xxx, Be ignorance thy 
choice, where knowledge leads to wo. 1862 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol. I fig.' II. v. 147 Much of the evil which exists- in 
the world may be traced to mere ignorance. • ^ . . 

b. Constr. of (t in, or dependent clause). 

-1390 Gower Con/. III. 79 Thou.. of thy self hast ignor- 
aunce. • 1566 Acts <5- Consul . Scotl. To Rdr. * iij, Thair is. . 
na excusatioun to the man pretendand Ignorance of the Law. 
1613 PurchAs Pilgrimage (1614) 59^ Oversights of Writers, 
through negligence or ignorance in forren names. 1847 
L. Hunt Alen } Women 2 ?. I. i. x The supposition is 
founded on an ignorance of the nature of the human mind. 
1872 Ruskin Eagle s A r . S 16 National ignorance of decent 
art is always criminal. 

' c. With an and pi. \ An instance or example of 
ignorance, rare, 

*749 C. Wesley in Bp. Lavington Enthus. Methodists 
(1754) I. ii. 76 That very weak Sermon .. which is an 
Ignoratio Elenchi lan Ignorance of the Point in Question). 
1758 Blackstone Study of Law in Comm. I. (1809) 7 An 
ignorance in these must always be of dangerous conse- 
quence. 2827 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed.4) 62 Difficulties 
which the ignorances and violence of the people have fre- 
quently thrown in the way of their princes. 18S1 Modem 
Rev. Jan. 136 All falsities and ignorances are eliminated. 

+ 2 . With an and pi. An act due to want of 
knowledge ; an offence or sin caused by ignorance. 

c 14*5 Pry mer (E. K T. S.) 62 [Ps! xxv. 7] Lord, remembre 
jxou not j?e trespasses of my 3ougt>e» and myn ignorauncis. 
1549 Bk. Com. Prayer , Litany , That it may please thee., 
to forgeue us all our synnes, negligences, and ignoraunces. 
1598 Yosts Diana 6 He neuer committed any ignorance, 
that might turne to the hurt or hinderance of his faith. i6ix 
Bible i Esdras yiii. 75 Oursinnes are multiplied aboue our 
heads, and our ignorances haue reached vp vnto heauen. 
[1841 Trench Parables xxii. (1877) 377 Sin is oftentimes an 
ignorance.} 

t Tgnorancy. Obs. Also 6 yngnorancye. 
[ad. L. ignorautia : sea prec. and -anoy.] The 
quality of being ignorant ; .-= Ignorance i. 

1526 Tindale Eph. iv. i'8 Thorowe the ignorancy that is 
in them. 154s Ascham Toxoph. To Gentlem. Eng. (Arh.) 
19 They can neyther folowe it, bycause of theyr ignorauncie. 
1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 4 Rather frovvne at my 
impudencie, then laugh at my ignorancie. 

Ignorant (rgnorant), a: (sb.). Also 6 yngno- 
rant. [a. F. ignorant (14th c. in Liltre) = It., 
Sp. ignorant e, ad. L. ignorans, ignordnt-em, pres, 
pple. of ignorare not to know : see Ignore.] 

1 . Destitute of knowledge, either in general or 
with respect to a particular fact or subject ; 
unknowing, uninformed, unlearned. \ Ignorant 
Friars : see Ignorantine. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. iii. 124 {Camb. MS.) What 
wyht pat is al vnkunuynge and ignoraunt. 1483 Caxton 
Cato zb, To therudicion and lernynge of them that ben 
ygnoraunt, ' 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixjc. 17 We ar so 
beistlie, dull, and ignorant, Our rudnes may nocht lichtlie 
be correctit. 1661 Gratul Debate 59 The same words are to 
be read by the ablest and ignorantest man. 1693 tr. Emi- 
liannes Hist. Monast. Ord. xiv. 144 'The Order of the 
Brothers of Charity, called otherwise Ignorant Fryars. 
1709 Lady M. W. Montagu Let . to Miss A. Wort ley Aug., 

I shall return to London the same ignorant sou! I went from it. 
X797 Bewick Brit. Birds {i%w) I. 73 To mislead the ignorant 
and credulous. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. v. iii. (1866) 704 
There were.. none so ignorant as not to know his deeds, 
b. fig. or transf of things. 

x6tx Skaks. Cyuib. ui. [. 27 His Shipping (Poore ignorant 
Baubles !) on our terrible Seas . . crack’d . . ’gainst our 
Rockes. 17x8 J. Chambeklayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I.. 
vuL § x That the Origin thereof can be ascribed to nothing 
Jess than an Accidental and Ignorant Cause. 

2 . Const, a. With/;/:. Uninformed or unskilled 
in, not acquainted with (a subject), rare. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) Gb, For that we sholde 
not be ignoraunt feble & weyke in these thynges. 1563 W. 
Fulke Meteors <1640) 56 The ignorant in Philosophy must 
be admonished, that all things are full, nothing is empty. 
1662 J. Davies tr. O/earlus' Voy. Amlass. 180 Finding the 
Muscovian Pitot .. absolutely ignorant in the business of 
Navigation. 1833 I. Tavlor Fattat . i. 2 Ignorant in the 
chief article of the case. , 

b. with of\ Having no knowledge of; hence 
funconscious of, innocent of, having no share in 
(also ignorant to). (In quot. 1 755 » taking no 
notice of, ignoring.) 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ij b, Ignoraunt of this faytte. 
'1530 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 85 He is yngno- 
rant to the ncte. 1548 Hall Citron ., Edw. IF 195 b, Of 
thys the erle of Warwycke was nothyng ignorant. 1615 _G. 
Sandys Tretv. 64 Of cards and dice they are happily 
ignorant, a 17x6 South Serm. III. 278 In some things, it 
U much mote difficult for a Man . .to be Ignorant of his 
Duty than to Learn it, 1755 Man No. 3S f 5 To be ignorant 
VOL. V. 


I of calumny more effectually stops its progress than vindica- 
1 tion. 1862 Brodie Psychol. I itq. II. v. 144 They are igno- 
rant of many things with which we are welt acquainted. 

c. with dependent clause. 

_ c 1532 Remedie of Loz>c xxxiv, As 3 wanton lam be full 
ignorante How he is pulled and drawen to be bounde. 1551 
Robinson tr. More's Utop. Ep. P. Giles (Arb.) 24, I am . . 
ignoraunt in what sea that ylande standeth. ■ 1586 A. Day 
1 Eug. Secretary To Rdr. (1625) A iv, Being., nothing igno- 
i rant what great perfection is to be required in such a one. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 1 14 They being ignorant how 
the Veins lye. X791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i.v, I am 
ignorant that till now I ever made you this offer. 1866 Geo.' 
Eliot /l Holt i. (i 865 ) 22 She was ignorant what sort of man 
Harold had become now. 

3 , transf. Showing absence of knowledge; result- 
: ing from ignorance. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xiv. (Percy Soc.) 56 Besyde my 
draughtes rude and ignoraunt. 1604 Shaks. Oth. m ii. 70 
Alas, what ignorant sin haue I committed. Mod. This is a 
mere ignorant statement. , . « 

i'b. That keeps one in ignorance, nonce-use. 
.1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii— 397_ If you know ought which 
do’s behoue my knowledge . . imprison’t not In ignorant 
concealement. 

.*t* 4 r. Of .things: Unknown. Obs. 

(Cf. L. igttdrtts in sense of igno l us.) 

_ 1547 Hooper A usw. Bp. I Winchester Ded. A I j b, It is not 
1 ignoraunt unto youe what may be done by the vertue of a 
fere and well orderyd oracion. 1548 \J dali. Erasvt. Par. 

1 Z.»/C-<?xviii. 139 b, It was not ignoraunt to him what tbyng the 
1 blynde man wished to haue. 1612 Chapman Widoivcs T. 

v.i, Whence he is, tis ignorant to vs. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
1 Trav. 219 It seemes ignorant that, long before, our Countri- 
mea had embraced Christ by the preaching of Joseph, of 
Arimathea. 

33 . sb. An ignorant person. Now rare. 

CX480 Henryson Mar. Fab. 7 Who is enemie to science 
and cunning. But ignorants who vnderstandeth not? 1563 
Foxf. A. 4 - M. 716 We must nedes judge you an ignoraunt 
herin. 1627 H. Burton Baiting Popes Bull 2 Ignorants 
write their marke, in stead of their names, 1700 Congreve 
I Fay of World til, xiii, Ah ! to marry an ignorant that can 
hardly read or write l 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 

1 xvi. 394 The pretty ignorants had lost their fascination for 
| him. 1874 Mickleth vvaite Mod. Par. Churches 239 Church 
j authorities.. too often entrust their buildings to ignorants. 

+ b. pi. An order of friars : see Ignorantine. 

! 1693 tr. Emilianne's Hist. Monast. Ord. xix. 220 Besides 

I these Orders, there is mention made.. of the Ignorants. 

IgTLOrantine (ignorarntin), a. and sb. Feel . 

1 Ifist. [ad. F. ignorantin , f. ignorant Ignorant, 

! after bthildiclin, capucin , etc. : see -ike.] Igno- 
rantine friars, Ignorantines : a name applied to 
themselves in humility by the members of a reli- 
gious order, the Brethren of Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, 
founded in 1495 to minister to the sick poor; they 
were introduced into France by Mary de Medici, 
and subsequently devoted themselves to the instruc- 
tion of the poor (cf. Ignorant a. 1 quot. 1693 and 
sb. b). , Hence, ‘ by confusion, and sometimes in 
mockery* (Littre), the name is given in France to 
the ‘ Brethren of the Christian Schools *, or ‘ Chris- 
tian Brothers*, a community founded <ri 680, for 
the spread of education among the poor. 

x86x M. Arnold Pop. Educ. France 37 Both the * Ignoran- 
tine Friars ’ and tbe old village pedagogues are greatly 
regretted in the country’. 1882-3 Schaff F.itcycl. Relig. 

A 'noivt. II. 1061 Ignorantines.. the name of the members 
of an institution founded in the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury in France, by the abbot Baptiste de la Salle. 
Ignorantism (i-gnorantiz’m). rare. [f. Igno- 
rant + ism. Cf. F. ignorant is me. ] A system which 
exalts or favours ignorance ; = Obscurantism. 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 214/2 The aim of these censors is, ob- 
viously, to institute a sort of Protestant Ignorantism — a new 
religious hierarchy, in which readiness to pronounce one or 
two commonplace Shibboleths shall send a man to the top 
of the scale. 

I’gnorantist;' = Obscurantist. 

* 2882 Ocilvie (Annandale) Suppl. 

Ignorantly (rgnorantli), adv. [f. Ignorant 
a. + -LY 2 .] In an ignorant manner ; without know- 
ledge. 

149S Act ix Hen. VII, c. 63 Preamble , In the which 
Acte.. the seid Francis Level! was ignorauntly lefte oute 
and omitted. 1526 Tindale Acts xvii. 23 Whom ye then 
ignorantly .worship, bym shewe I vnto you. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa 11. 38 Extreme paine of the stomacke, 
which ignorantly they call, the paine of the hart. 1644 
Milton Educ. \Vks. (1847} 99/1 An ambitious and mer- 
cenary or ignorantly realous divinity. 1784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 108 Taught of God they may indeed be wise, Nor 
ignorantly wand’ring miss the skies. 

I’gnorantness. rare ~‘ I . [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

= Ignorance. 

1632 Lithco wTrav. vm. 373 My-Dragoman, doubting 
of his passage, . .which arose from hisignorantnesse thereof. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

. || Ignoratio elenchi: see next, 3. 

Ignoration (ignor?-jan). [ad. L. ignordtion - 
cm, n. of action f. ignorare to Ignore.] 

+ 1 . The fact or condition of being ignorant ; 
mistaking or misunderstanding through want of 
knowledge. Obs. 

16 is H. Ainsworth At: not. Ps. \ii. heading. The word 
properly signifieth Aberration, or Ignoration. 

2 . The action of ignoring or treating as un- , 
j known ; disregarding ; the fact of being ignored. 


• 1865 Standard 12 June 6/6 After long years of ignoration, 
let us coin the word, it is wanted in our language, Cheru- 
bini is about m be_ recognized. 1872 -Hardwick Tradit. 
Lane. 63 The faith in the tradition produced a more tragic 
result than the most superstitious could have dreaded from its 
ignoration.^ 1881 Q. Rev. 212 The reply to that is that 
it is an entire ignoration of human nature. 

3. Ignoration of the Flench , a rare anglicized 
repr. of the more usual Scholastic Latin Ignoratio 
elonchi (ignori? N Ji0 rie-qkai), a logical fallacy, 
which consists in apparently refuting an opponent,' 
while actually disproving some statement different 
from that advanced by him ; also extended to any 
argument which is really irrelevant to its professed 
purpose. 

1588 Whitaker Disp. Script. (1849) 287 (Stanf.) This fa!- 
lacy is that called ignoratio elenchi. 1638 Chillingw. JFLr. 
II. 102 (Stanf.) Here was no petitio principle in Dr. Potter, 
but rather ignoratio elenchi in you. 1843 Mill Logic v. viL 
§)3 The fallacy of Ignoratio Elenchi, . .also called by Arch- 
bishop Whately the Fallacy of Irrelevant Conclusion. x 856 
Fowler Deduct. Logic vin. § 4 The fallacy of Irrelevancy 
(or, as it is sometimes called, shifting ground) is technically 
termed Ignoratio Elenchi, i. c. ignorance of the syllogism 
required for the refutation of an adversary,, this has now 
received a wider meaning. Whenever an argument is 
irrelevant to the object which a speaker or writer professes 
to have in view, it is called an ignoratio elenchi. 

Ignore (ignoa\r), v. [ad. F. ignorcr, or L. 
igiiordrc not to know, to be ignorant of, mistake, • 
misunderstand, disregard, ignore, f. I--, in- not + 
*gtior-dre , f. s t em gno- to kn ow (cf. gndrus kn owing). 

In sense x the word occurs frequently in the works of 
Robert Boyle, with whom it has been erroneously sup- 
posed to have originated (cf. Aubrey's Lett. (1813) If. 159, 
and Bentley Phalaris Pref. B6). Todd, who points out 
that Johnson was wrong in holding this view, adds * but it is 
a word not worthy to be used \ 'I his sense appears to have 
become obs. by 1700, though occasionally used later (cf. 
quot. xS6o)._ Sense 3 appears in the 19th c., and was c 1850 
still used- with apology. J 

+ 1 . trans . Not to know, to be ignorant of. Obs. 
or rare. 


j6ix Cotgr., Ignorcr, to ignore, or be ignorant of, to want 
skill, not to know, c 1612 Sylvester Tropheis Henrie Gt. 
Wks. (1621) 10S8 Who durst not speak.his mildnes did ignore. 
2620 Shelton Qutx. iv. ii. II. 21 Ignoring what competent 
Thanks she might return him. .she cast herself down at his 
Feet. 2665 Bovle Occas. Ref. iv. xv. (1848) 262 There are 
others.. desirous to be taught by me, the little that I know, 
and they ignore. 1674. R. Godfrey Inj. % Ab. Physic 173 
Good in an Apothecaries Hand, who ignores their Dose or 
Composition. [1755-89 Johnson, Ignore ,.. this word Boyle 
endeavoured to introduce, but it has not been received. 
1776 G. Camfbell Philos. Rhet, (1$ 01) I. 352 They appear 
as spots in his work. Such is the appearance which the 
terins opine, ignore, adroitness, have at present in the 
writings of some ingenious men. J i860 R. F. Burton 
Centr. A fr. II. 206 The * principal men* at the southern 
extremity ignored the extent northward. 

2 . Said of a Grand Jury ; To return (a bill) with 
the endorsement ‘not a true bill*, ‘not found’, 
or ‘no bill* : see Ignoramus 1 ; to reject as un- 
founded or having insufficient evidence ; to refuse 
acceptance of. 

1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 276 The word 
ignore, which he threw in the teeth of Mr. Boyle.. is, in 
fact, Hibernian, which Bentley did not know; and in 
England is obsolete, except jn the use of grand juries. 
(Rote in Wks. 1857) It was written in the summer of 1830, 
at which time no vestige of a suspicion had arisen that 
very soon the word would be called back ; or rather would 
be raised from a lifeless toleration in law-books to a popu- 
lar and universal currency. It was a word much wanted. . 
Yet there are pedants who.. would even now (1857) ignore 
this indispensable word. 2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 460/1 When 
the bill is found not to be true, or, as it is frequently called, 

' ignored’, the accused is discharged. .Sometimes, when the 
bill is ignored on account of some slip or error, the judge 
will direct the accused to be kept in custody. 2893 Law 
Times XCV. 28/1 The Lord Chief Justice suggested to the 
Grand Jury’ to ignore the bills, but they’ returned true bills. 

3 . To refuse to take notice of; not to recognize; 
to disregard intentionally, leave out of account or 
consideration, shut 4 one’s eyes to \ 

x8ox W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 381 It is the worst 
symptom about y-our rise, that you ignore your former 
friends. 1832 B’ness BUNSENjn Hare Life (1879) I. ix. 395 It 
was resolved to ignore this invitation. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 111 . 1. i. Happily human brains have such a talent 
of taking up simply what they can carry, and ignoring all 
the rest. 1851 Ld. Shaftesbury in Hodder Life (1886) II. 
358 They began by reviling me, they now ignore me, as 
the phrase goes. 1854 Earl of Carlisle Diary Turk. A- 
Grk. Waters 189 Mr. Finlay says that the modem Greeks 
wholly ignore (I beg pardon for the use of the w ord) the 
whole period from Alexander the Great to Lord Palmers- 
ton. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. x6x He could 
not ignore an important feature of necessary evidence. 

Hence Igno*ring vbl. sb. and fpl. a. ; also Jg- 


rer, one who ignores. 

.s Sylvester St. £«* TV hopvfi. I .Am.grK. 
xng from ignoring of our Ignorance. ^ :„ n J, 

, Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. ai 3 Society ,ovcs ;;^ f * S "£j 
eye, which does not see the annoyances, shifts, and 
nveniences, that cloud the *' °. r hU. 

t A i hence um 1, Aug. 167 A pe ignoring oC th« d*s 
cion. 1895 Columbus (Ohio! Chron. *2 Jan, t/t A 
=. ignorcr of the law Of enqueue and , rule, >f dr«E 

CgWscency. oh. ran. [ad. ate L. tgn°- 
■t%, abstr. sb. f. igmsecre to pardon, foiRive, 
n ot + (g)iwicerc to take notice of.] I- orpvc- 
; ; forgiving spirit. ^ 



IG3STOSCIBLE. 

.*647 Trapp Comm. Matt, xviii, 3 And become as little 
children .. in simplicity, humility, innocency, ignoscency. 
JbieL, f Cor. xiv. 2o'In innocency and ignoscency. 

+ Igncrscible, a. Obs. rare ~°. [ad. L. igtto- 
scibilis (rare), f. igitoscere to pardon : s see -ble.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ignoscible, tollerable, to be par- 
doned. Hence in PHiLUPS, Bailey, etc. 

t Ignote, a. and sb. Obs . [ad. L. ignotus , f. 
I--, in- not +gnblits, not its' known. Cf. It., Sp. 
igitolo.'] A. adj.. Unknown. 

1623 Cocke ram, Ignote, vnknowne. 1633 Cowley Poet. 
Bloss ., A Vote, Th' ignote are better than ill known. 1639 
G. Daniel Eccltis. xlii. 60 -Things secret, and Ignote. 1663 
Flagellum , or O. Croutwcll (1672) 137 Persons.. of such 
mean and ignote extractions, a 1697 Aubrey Lives, Hobbes 
(1808) 1. 366 They were both ignote to foreigners. ’ : 

13. sb. A person unknown. • ' 

1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. ix. 33 Leave not a proved freind; 
for an Ignote Comes but at hazard.’ *1x670 Hacket Abp. 
Williams 1. (1692) 162 In a letter that an ignote wrote.’ 
Ibid. n. 144 Such Ignotes were not courted, but pass’d over. 

Igncrtion. Obs. nonce-zvd, [Noun of action 
f. L. ignoscere; intended as a negative of notion J 
An ignorant notion ; a notion falsely so called. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 19 These wits.. cry up 
and downe in corners such bold ignotions of a new Gospell. 
f I'gnotism. Obs. [irreg. f. L. ignot-us un- 
known + -ISM.] A mistake due to ignorance. 

*737 Genii. Afag.Vll. 336/1 It has 92 Errors or Ignotisms 
in it. 

f I-gO, v. Obs . Pa. t. i-eode. [OE. gegdn 
( = OHG. gigdn\ cf. OE. gegangan , OS., OHG. 
gigangan), f. gdtt to Go.] 

1. intr. To go, pass. 

C900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. it. xvt. (1890) 144 Heo meahte fcegan 
. .ofer call H s ealond. c 1205 Lay. 25773 Bi-halues beiga and 
bihald georne, }if bu miht afinden ohtof ban feonden. *2x223 
A tier. R. 208 Longe beon unbishoped & falsliche igon to 
schrifte. 

2. traits. To go into, invade. 

rxzos Lay. 4253 Seo55en Bruttes hit [Bruttaine] ieode 
[r X27S hadde]. Ibid. 26376 While bine aldren France ieoden 
[CX275 bi-^eode]. 

I- go, i-gon, ME. pa. pple. of Go v. I-goded, 
of gode , Good v. I-gon, pa. t. of I-gin v ., to 
begin. I-goven,ME. pa. pple. of Give 7/. I-grad, 
of Grede v to cry. I-graithed, i-greithed, 
of Gr.uth v . I-gramed, i-gremed, of Greme v. 
I-gra(u)nted, of Grant v. I-graven, of 
Grave v. 

t I-gre’de. Obs. [f. I- prcfl + Gbede cry.] 
Crying, clamour. 

a 1250 Owl <5- Night. 1641 Mid ^ulinge and mid igrede. 

+ I-grete, v. Obs. [OE. gegr&ait, f. grMaii to 
Greet.] trans. To greet. 

cxooo zElfric Horn. II. 526 J>xt we ma^on ure frynd 
^eseon and ure siblingas fcegretan. a 1175 Colt. Horn. 227 
be amgel. .}e£rette hi. c X275 Death 99 in O. E. Misc. 174 
Alle. .bat. .feire be igretten. c 1315 Shoreham 119 po was 
bat mayde was y-gret. 

Hence +I*gretingo vbl. sb., greeting. 

1258 Enz. Proclam. Hen. Ill , Henr' (ntnj godes fultume 
king on Engleneloaqde. .Send igretinge to alle hise holde 
ilacrde and ileawede. 

I I- gripe, v. Obs. [OE. gegrlpan (= OHG. 
gagrt/an, MHG. gegrifeit), f. grlpait to Gripe.] 
traits. To gripe, grip, lay hold of. 

c 1203 Lay. 256S0 pa men ba he igripeS. a 1225 Juliana 
73 jRripe ha me canes. *1x225 St. Marker. 12 pis milde 
meiden margarete igrap him. 

I-gripen, ME. pa. pple. of Gripe v. and Igripe 
v. I-gritlied, i-gritfed, of Grithe v. , to pacify, 
etc. I-groten, of Greet v to weep. I-groun- 
de(n, of Grind v. I-growe(n, of Grow v. 
tl-grure («). Obs. = Grure, horror, terror. 

# e 1205 Lay. 8x2 Heo beonx aweihten mid heora wmles 
igrure. 

• Iguana (igwa’na). Forms t 6 iuanna, iwana, 
6, 9 iguano, 7 yguana, guana, wana, gwane, 
gwayn, 7- iguana, [a. Sp: iguana , repr. the 
Carib name iwatta (variously given by early writers 
as ) \iuaita , igoana, tuauna, yuana).'] 

A large arboreal lizard of the West Indies and 
South America, Iguana tuberculata , which attains 
to a length of five feet or more ; also, in Zoology, 
the name of the genus, which includes the horned 
iguana of San Domingo, and other species ; and 
loosely applied to other lizards of allied genera. 

*6 55 Eden Decattes 126 Foure footed bcastes .. named 
Iuanna*. muche lyke vnto Crocodiles, of eyght foote length, 
of inostc nlcasaunte taste. ‘ 1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 675 
Store” of fish, foule, deere, and Iwanas. Ibid. 8x5 Iguanos 
which arc n kinde of Serpents, with foure feetc, and a 
long sharpe tayle. 1604 E. GIrimstone] tr. D' A costa's 
Hist. W/nd. tv. xxx>'iii. 3x3 The flesh of the Yguanas is 
a better meate. 1607 G. Percy in Purchas Pitgrimes (1625) 
tv. i£S5 We also killed Guanas, in fa<hion of a Serpent, 
& speckled like a Toade vnder the belly. 1617 Rauucii 
Apol.ri (South America} hath plenty of ..Tortoyscs, Ar- 
madlles, Wanaes. 1630 Capt. Smith Trav. p Adv. 54 
G«anes they have, which is ft little harmlesse beast, like a 
Crokadcll or Aligator, s*ery fat and good meat, 1648 Gace 
West hid. xix. 143 Another kind of meat they feed much 
on which is called Iguana. 1796 Stj dmaN S urinaml . 147 
That species which is here called the iguana, and by the 
Indians the wayamaca. Is seldom above 3 feet *E4 x 

Eli-iiisstose Hist. Ir.d. I. 15 Iguanas, and other lizards, 
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are found in all places. 1859 Tennent Ceylon W. vie ii. 
122 The hideous hut harmless iguano. .moves slowly across 
the high-road. 1880 A. R. Wallace 1 st. Life ii. 27 The 
peculiarly American family.of the iguanas is represented by’ 
two genera in Madagascar. 

Hence Igua'aian a., resembling an iguana, be- 
longing to the iguana family, Iguanidas ; sb., one 
of this family; also Igua*nid. Igna’niform a. } 
Having the form or structure of an iguana. Igua*- 
noid a. and sb. = iguanian. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 441/1 Only one Iguanian belongs 
to Europe, the common Stellio. 1854 Owen Sket. <$- Teeth 
in Cine. Sc. t Organ. Nat. I. 200 In the iguanians this 
synchondrosis is obliterated. 1855 Mayxe Expos. Lex., 
Iguanoides , . . iguanoid. 1864 Owen Power of God 46 The 
Iguanian lizards fare} peculiar to the Western or American 
hemisphere. __ 1878 ig th Cent. Dec. 1048 Madagascar pos- 
sesses iguanoid lizards {Hoplurus and Chalarodon). 

-Ignanodon (igwje-nddpn). Palxoiit, [f. Igu- 
ana + Gr. o 5 ouy, o 5 ovr- tooth, after mastodon , etc. 

Mantell, in Petrif. their Teachings (1851) 231-2, states 
that the name was suggested to him by the .Rev. W. D. 
Conybeare.] 

A large herbivorous lizard found fossil in the 1 
Wealden formation ; it was from twenty-five to 
thirty feet long, and from its teeth and bones is 
considered to have resembled in many respects the 
iguana ; whence the name. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 123 The huge iguanodon might 
reappear in the woods, and the ichthyosaur in the sea. 1854 
F. C. Bakewell Geol. 56 The length of the Iguanodon must 
have been nearly 70 feet, 

Igua-nodont (-dpnt), a. and sb. [See prec.] 

a. adj. Having teeth like those of the iguana. 

b. sb. A saurian so characterized ; a member of 
the family Iguanodontidx of extinct dinosaurs, 
typified by the iguanodon. 

1-gurd, i-gurt, ME. pa. pple. of Gird v. 
I-hacked, ME. pa. pple. of Hack v. I-had, 
of Have v. I-haded, of Hade z/.i, to ordain. 
I-hal, var. of Yhole. 

+ I-hald, i-hold, v. Obs. [OE. gehealdan 
(—-OS. gihaldan, OHG. gihallan), f. healdan-.— 
*haldan to Hold.] trans. To hold, maintain, 
observe, keep, preserve. 

Bemuulf (Z.) 2620 He frjctwe ^eheold fela missera. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviiifi]. 101 pat ic pine word mibte wel 
gehealdan. c 1000 Ags. GosJ>. Luke xi. 21 Se stranga ge- 
wtepnud^his cafertun ^ehealt. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 65 
Hwenne ic i-halde pa ibode. a 1x00 Moral Ode 56 in Lamb, 
/tom., Giue hies [-tie it) for godes luue, penne dep lies wel 
ihaiden [Jesus Coll. MS. iholdej. exaos Lay. 5505 [He] 
wolde nv-n king Delia feht ibatden. 

I- halden, ME. pa. pple. of Hold v. I-lta- 
lewed, i-halwed, i-Iialjed, of Hallow v . 1 
I-halowed, of Hallow v .' 1 

I I - handle, v. Obs. [OE. *gchandlian ( = 
MHG.' gehandeln ), f. handlian to Handle.] 
trans. To handle. 

c 1205 Lay. 14390 Ne preost ne na biscop ne nauere 
ihandled godes hoc. . 

I-handled, i-hondled, ME. pa. pple. of 
Handled. I-haneked, (?) of Hank v. I-has- 
pet, of Hasp v. I-hated, of Hate v. I-hate(n, 
of Hight vy I-hat(te, i-heat, of Heat v. 
I-hoawen, i-hewe, of Hew v. I-hed, of Hide 
v. : see Yhid. 

t I-hede, v. Obs. [OE. gehydaii,- gchidan,- f. 
hydan . Hidk z/.l] traits . To hide, conceal. 

c888 K. *Elfred Booth, x xxix. § 8 He hit . . Sehy t and sehelt. 
c 1320 Settyn Sag. (W.) 13x4 He ne wiste..Whar he mighte 
hit best i-bede. 

I-heied, i-hei(3)et, ME. pa. pple. of High v. 
I-heled, of Hele vf, to hide, 
f I- helmed, pet. pple, Obs. [OE. gehelmod 
(=; OHG. gehelmot), pa. pple. of \ge)hdmian, f. 
helm Helm *£.*] Helmetl. *• 1 1 - 

. c xooo /Elfric Gram, xltii. (Z.) 25 6 Galcatus, gehelmod. 
c xzos Lay. 26277 Germ & Beof .. and Walwain .. iburned 
andihelmed.. 

I-hende, var. of Yiiende, at hand. I-hent, 
ME. pa., pple. of Hent v. . 

t I-hente, v. Obs . [OE. gehentan, f. hentan 
to Hent.] trans. To grasp ; to hold, uphold. 

' 9O5.0* E. Chron., Eall bat hie gehentan mehton. c 1230 
Hali Afeid. 21 For fu was wedlac ilahet in hall chirche..to 
ibente J»e unstronge. 

I-heorted, ME. form ofHEARTED ppl. a. X-he- 
ouwed: see Huei). I-hercned, ME.,pa. pple. 
oT Hearken v. I-herd, of He^\r, Yhere, Hery 
vbs. X-here, var. of Yhere v. I-hered, -et, 
-i(e)d, ME. pa. pple. of Hery v. I-hert, of 
* Hurt v . I-het, of Heat v. 

I-hev^ed, i-hevied, weighed down, ME. pa. 
pple. of Heavy v. 

rtxzis Ancr. R. 332 pe ncoiiere Igrinduonej. .i* ihcue^cd 
[AfS. T. iheueyct] ner mid hertle uorte beon ewite of herdre. 
c X374 Chaucer Loeth. v. met. v. X33 (Camb. MS.) So 
thj' tnogbt ne be nat I*hcuyed nc put lowe. 

I-hcwed, ME. pa. pple. of Hew v., Hue v. 
I-hid, ME. pa. pple. of Hide v . : see Yhid. 
tl-hire, v. Ohs . [OE. gehyran, f. hyran, j 
hyrian to Hire.] trans. To hire. . ' - : 


. ^ IHS. 

cxooo zElfric Hoi it. II. 74 Dass hiredes ealdor S^hyrde 
wyrhtan into his win^earde. c 1250 Kent. Serrn. in O. E. 
Alisc. 34 Godalmichti i-hierde werktnen in-to his wihyarde. 

f I-hitte, v. Obs. [f. I- pref. 1 + hitle. Hit z/.] 
traits. To hit. 

c 1205 Lay. 314 He wende to sceoten Jut hea der, & jhitte 
[CIZ75 hitte] his ajene fader. , 

Ihleite (r.lz' t 3it)J Min. [Named 1S76 after 
Ihle, superintendent of mines at Mugrau, Bohemia : 
see -ite.] A hydrous iron sulphate, found as a 
yellow efflorescence on graphite. 

1876 Amer. fml. Sci. Ser. in. XII. 151 Prof. Schrauf has 
announced a new mineral under the name Ihleite. 
T-hoded, ME. pa. pple. ofHADE,HoDE, to ordain. 

• I-hoked, ME. form of Hooked a. 

I-hol: see Yhole, whole. 1 . 

t I-hold. Obs. [OE. geheald 1 keeping, guard- 
ing’.] Place of shelter or abode; hold. 

a iz 50 Owl Sf 'Ntght. 621 par inne ic habbe god ihold 
A wintre warm a sumere cold. . ■ - 

I-hold, var. I-hald, to hold. I-holden, ME. 
pa. pple. of Hold v. I-hole(n, of Hele to 
hide. I-hon, i-honge : see Yhong v to hang. 
I-hondsald, ME. pa. pple. of Handsels. 
a 1225 Juliana 7 Ha wes him sone ihondsald pah hit hire 
unwil were. 

tl-homed, a. Obs. [Cf. OE. gehymed (« 
MHG. gchuritet), f. I- prefix -5- horned.'] Horned. 

[rxooo .SVx-r. LeecJid. III. 266 gyf seo sunne bine [the 
moon] onasl5 riht pwyres |>onne by5 he emlice ^ehyrned.] 
a 1225 Si. Marker. In his ihumd heauet. 1387 Trevisa 
I Higden III. 397 In liknesseoflubiter i-horned. <zx4i5Lyix;. 
Temp. Glass 8 Derk Diane, ihorned, noting clere. 
I-horyed, ME. pa. pple. of Horyta, to pollute. 
CX425 Eng. Conq. I ret . 138 The lond shal be I-horyed & 
I-steyned wyth grete slaght of men. 

I-nosed, early ME. form of Hosed a. 
m c 1275 in O. E'. Misc. 91 payh we her hoppen ihosed and 
iscliode. 1387 Trevisa H tgden (Rolls) I. 29 pat hope i-hosed 
and i-schod Goddes peple may passe perby. 

I-hote, ME. pa. pple. of Hight v.i 
jj Ihram (irirm, z*xra”m). Also 8 hir(r)awem. 
[Arab. Hiram (f. haraina to forbid : cf. 

Harem), a kind of dress used by the Arabs in 
Spain and Africa; ( sacred state’ (Ereytag).] 

1. The dress worn by Mohammedan pilgrims, 
consisting of two pieces of white cotton, the one 
girded round the waist, and the other thrown over 
the left shoulder. 

1704 T. Pitts Mohometans vii. 80 They take off all 
their cloaths, covering themselves with two Hirrawems, or 
large whhe Cotton Wrappers. x8ix tr. Niebuhrs Trca>. 
Arabia xit. in Pinkerton Voy. X. 20 Pilgrims, in their first 
journey to Mecca, are obliged to assume the Ihhram im- 
mediately after passing Cape Wardan. 1819 T. Horn 
Anastasias (1820) II. iv. 68 An ihram in rags, an old mat 
torn to pieces. 1862 Lond. Rev. 30 Aug. 1S7 The time had 
. .arrived for changing our usual habiliments for the 4 ihrim * 
or pilgrim-costume of two towels, and for taking the various 
interdictory vows involved in its assumption. 

2. The state in which a pilgrim is , held to be 
while he wears this distinctive garb, during which' 
time many acts of ordinary life are held unlawful. 

1704 J. Prrrs Acc. Mahometans • 79 On this side Mecca, 
where all the Hagges . . do enter into Hirawem, or Ihram. 
Ibid. 95 Tim eighth Dayafter the said two months, they all 

enter into Hirrawem again. • 

IHS, in ME., med.L., etc., also written IHS , 
IBs, IHC, Ihc, representing Greek IH2 or 1HC, 
a MS. abbreviation of the word IH(20Y)S or 
1H(C0Y)C, Jesus; also used as a symbolical 
or ornamental monogram of the sacred name. 
Mediaeval Latin • texts have commonly the or ihs , 
ihm, iktt (with or without a stroke over or across 
the h (Ji), or other mark of abbreviation) for Iesus , 
lesuntj Icsu. In ME., the usual fornjwas tHu *= 
Jestt ; less frequently ihs, iJTc, or thus. ■ These ’ 
abbreviations were in later times often erroneously 
expanded as Ihesus, Jhesum , Ihesu. 

• l he Romanized form of the abbreviation would be IES, 
but from the entire or partial retention of the Greek form 
in Latin MSS. as IHC or IHS, and subsequent forgetful- 
ness of its origin, it has often been looked upon as a Latin 
abbreviation or contraction, and explained by some as stand- 
ing for lesus Wotninum Salvator, Jesus Saviour of.mcn, 
by others as In Hoc Signo (z d/tees), in this sign (thou shah 
conquer', or I« Hoc S alus, in this (cross! is salvation. 

_[*x6oo Codex Bezx Luke vL 5 (Greek text) El HE AE O 
IHC riPOC AYTOYC. (Latin text) <I ixit autem fils Ad eos. 
C950 Lindisf Gosp. (Latin text) Matt. iii. 1} Tunc ucnit 
ihs a galilaea in iordanen.] a 1240 Wohunee in Cctt. Horn, 
269 I hu, ^wetc. ^1*50 Kent. Serrn. (Laud MS, 471, If.i 28 b), 
Cvm natus esset iftc in betleem iude. *377 Lancl. P* PI. 

11. Hi. 154 Bi ihus’with here icweles ^owre justices she 
shendeth. Ibid, XVi. X44 Iudas iangcled perc-ajein ac IhUs 
hym tolde. 1540 Churchw. Ace. St. Giles, Reading (ed. Is ash) 

59 Paid to the Wardens of Ihc Masse towardes the prestes 
wages xiij* iij *. 1678 Trial of Coleman 27 L. Chief Juti . 

Wfiat Inscription svas upon the Seal? Mr. Oates. 1. H. ~. 
with a Cross, In EngH>b it Jiad the Characters of LILS. 
17x1 Stryi-e Reel. Mem. III. App. xlviii. x<5 JUS u God 
svith us (quoting a title of 1539, which had * jesus is God 
whh us*.] 1897 Daily News 30 Nov. 7/7 The monogram* 
IHS and X PC, which are so often to be seen in our churches, 
sorely puzzle a portion of the congregation. , 
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I-hud(de, ME. pa. pple. of Hide v.: seeYmD. 

. 1 - I-hudeket, fpl. a. Obs'.. [ME., f. httdekcn 
vb., app. repr. an OE. * hydecian , deriv. of hyidan 
to hide.] Hooded. 

a 12*5 Auer. A 1 . 424 (Cott. MS.) Vte, gau i-mantlet; [e 
heaued i-hudeket. 

I-hurnd : see I-hohned. I-hurt, ME. pa. 
pple. of Hurt v. . I-huseled, of.HousEL v. 

+ I-hwat, pvon. Obs. [OE. ge/izviet, neut. of 
gehiva every one : = OLG. gihvat , neut, of gihvf] 
Everything. 

a goo CvsnwoLF Crist 1002 Ac Jraet fyr nimc 3 )>urh foldan 
ttehwxt. <11250 Owl Sf Night.' 1056 Lym and grune S; wet 
ihwat {Cott. MS, eiwat] Sette and leyde he for to Iacche. 
I-hwer : see Ywhere. I-hwilc, -illc, early 
ME. forms of OE. ge/tay'/f Each, q.v. • 
t I-lltsmlen, v. Obs. [ME., f. hiuulc (si), in 
Ancren Riwle,= hwll While, time.] intr. To 
have time, be at leisure. 

<*1225 Auer. R. 44 Hwon so 3e euer nunven ihwulen. 
Ibid. 422 Ne mei heonout i-bwulen uortoheicnen mine lore. 

I- imped, ME. pa. pple. of Imp v . • • 

I-iron : see I tne letter. , . • .? 

3 js, obs. spelling of Ice. Ik, ME. form of I proit. 
I-kakeled, ME. pa. pple. of Cackle v . 
fX'kary, i'cary. Obs. In 6 ickary. [ad. 
Russ, mepa ikra caviare.] —Caviare. 

1591 G. Fletcher Russc Commw. (1857) 12 Of Ickary or 
cavery, a great quantitie is made upon the river of Volgha, 
out of the fish called bellougina, the sturgeon. 1662 J. 
Uxvits Xx. Oleariits* ,Voy. Ambnss. 87 The spawn of Fish, 
especially that of Sturgeon, they order thus. .. The Mus- 
covites call it Ikary, and the Italians Cavaiar. [1887 Pall 
Mall G . 15 Feb. xi/i Can you use the roe of any other fish 
but sturgeon and sterlet as caviar, or ikra, as you call it?] 
I-kau^t, i-kaut, ME. pa. pple, of Catch v. 
I-keled, of Kele v. to cool, 
t I-ken, i-kenne, v. Obs . [OE. gecennan to 
make known, confess, f. cennan to declare, attest, 
Ken.] traits . To make known, mention ; to know, 
recognize, 

cxoqq Hymns x. 4 (Gr.) Ic 3 e ecne God tenne jccenne. 
cxzc>5 Lay. 4844 pis weoren ]>eos kinges strsette pc ich 
i-kenned {01275 i-nemnid) habbe. Ibid. 28559 Mon i J>an 
fihte non her ne mihte ikenne [£1275 icnowe] nenne kempe. 

I-kenned, -kend,-kent, ME. pa. pple. of Ken. 

+ I-kepe, v. Obs . [f. ME. kepe, Keep.] traits. 
To keep, receive, observe. Hence I-kepynge, 
-unge vbl. sb ., taking ‘keep’, heeding, regarding. 

axzzs Auer. It. 156 God hit is ine silence^ ikepen Godes 
grace, c 1230 Halt Meid . 23 Driue adun swireforS wiSuten 
ikepunge. a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 1225 And grete duntes 
beo]> pc lasse 5ef me ikepth mid iwarnesse. 

I-kept, ME. pa. pple. of Keep v. I-kest, of 
Cast v. I-ket, of Cut v. I-kid, known, re- 
nowned : see Ykid and Kythe v. I-knawe(n, 
i-knowe, ME. pa. pples. of Know v. I-knede, 
of Knead v. 

f I-knit, i-enutte, v. Obs. [OE. gecnytlan, 
f. cnyttan to Knit.] trails. To tie, fasten, attach. 

c xooo Ags. Gas/. Matt, xviii. 6 pat an c\vyrn-stan si to 
hys swyran geenytt. c 1050 Ags. Gloss, in Wr. -Whicker 
342/29 Gecnyttan. c 1205 Lay. 29272 He .. Iette . . to pan 
sparewen uoten uaste heom ienutten. 

I-knit, -yt, ME. pa. pple. of Knit v. 

' Ikon, variant of Icon. 

I- koruen, I-kume(n, ME. pa. pples. of 
Carve, Come vbs. I-kunde, var. of •••Ic unde, 
nature. I-kupled, ME. pa. pple. of Couple v. 
Ikyl, obs. f. Ickle, icicle. 

+ II, He. Obs. [OE. igil, 11 = OHG. igil (MHG., 
Ger. iget), MLG., MDu., Du. (gel, ON. igitll, 
going back, with Lith. ezys, Gr. kx^os, to a pre- 
Teut. *eghI-tios, - los , a deriv. of eghi-, Gr. ex i ~ s 
adder.] A hedgehog. (In OE. also a porcupine.) 

£897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xxxv. 241 Se iil. .^ewint 
he to anum cliewene and tihS his fet sua he inmest 
and jjehyt his heafod. Ibid:, Bonne biS 6aes iles heafud 
gesewen. cxooo ASlfric Gloss, in Wr.-W flicker 123/21 
Jslrix, se mara i^il. c 1050 Martyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 
55 He [St. Sebastian] was 3 ara [strata] swa full swa 15I . . 
bib byrsta. a 1200 Fragm. sElfrU’s Gram., etc. (Phillipps 
1838) 8 Prikiende so piles on ile. 

, Hence tiles pil, ilespil,ilspile [OE.^Z/pointed 
stick, dart, prickle], prop, a spine of a hedgehog, 
but used as the name of the hedgehog itself. 

' <11225 Auer ■. R. 418 Ne here non iren', ne here, ne 
irspiles [v.rr. yleslipes, ylespilles] felles. c 1305 St. Edmund 
47 in E. E. P. ‘1862) 88 As ful as an illespyl is of pikes al 
aboute. 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) I. 339 pere lakkep 
also. .ilspilTes}, [v.r. ilspiles ; Cascton ylespiles], wontes and 
ojjere venemous bestes. 

II, obs. form of III. - 1 

II- 1 , assimilated form in L- of the prefix In- 2 

before initial /, which is written in the same way 
in Eng., as in il-Iatton, i l- luminal e. Usually only 
one /. is heard ; but both (or a prolonged I) may 
be pronounced when distinctive emphasis is laid 
on the prefix, as in il-lision, il-ludt , distinguished 
from e-lision , e-lide. For the varieties of meaning, 
‘in, on, into, upon*, see In-2. . 

- 11-2 ^ assimilated form in L. of the negative prefix ' 


In- 3 before initial /, which remains in -the same 
form in Eng., as in illegal, illegitimate , il-literaie. 
Also used in forming negatives in English on the 
analogy of L., as in Illogical, Illoyal, 1 and 
in such nonce-words as il-Ievel , il-locomotive , etc. 
When the main stress immediately follows, an 
effort is often made to give the separate effect of 
the prefix by pronouncing both /’ s, or combining 
them in one prolonged / ; this is especially the case 
when rhetorical stress is laid on the prefix, as in 
‘You call this a Liberal measure; I consider it 
thoroughly //-liberal \ 

-il, -ile, suffixes , the Eng. representatives of 
L. -ills and -His, forming adjectives, sometimes 
also substantives, as in fossilis fossil, civilis civil ; 
agiiis agile, juvenilis juvenile. These suffixes are 
in origin the same, viz. -lis with connective 
which with -1- slems as dvi-s y hosti-s , and in some 
other words, gave -It is. In OF., the latter came 
down as -//, e.g. AprU-em, Avril, April ; .the 
former regularly lost the post-tonic f, and. became 
-le (for as in httmil-etn humble, habil-em able, 
fragil-evi , fraisle , fraile, frelc frail, gracil-em , 
gr aisle, grcsle , grete. L. words adapted in OF. at 
an early date took the ending -il masc., - ile fern., 
e.g. civil, civile ; later words have the ending - ile 
only, as agile , facile , fossile . Very few of these 
words in Eng. have the suffix in -il, e.g. civil, 
fossil, utensil ; in the 1 7th c. we find occasionally 
-il for L. -His, e.g. diffcil , docil, ferlil , steril ; but 
modern usage in Eng. as in French has levelled - tits 
and -tits under the common form -ile. In Walker’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary -ile from -ills is pro- 
nounced (-ail), and -z 7 i?‘from - ills as (-il) ; but the 
more recent tendency is to extend (-ail), with some 
exceptions, to all the words. 

I-laced, ME. pa. pple. of Lace v . I-Iad, of 
Lead v. I-lade, of Load v. I-laft, of Leave, 
Yleave vbs. 

t J-lahe(n, v. Obs. [OE. gelagtan, f. laga Law, 
lagian to make a law, ordain.] traits. To ordain 
or appoint by law. 

10x4 Wulfstan Sermo ad Anglos (Napier 1883) 157 On 
ha2j>enum keodum . .)>e 3elasod_is to gedwol-goda weorSunge. 
c 1230 Hali Meid. 21 For hi .was wed lac ilahet in hali 
chirche. Ibid. 23 Godd baueS ilahed hit. 

I-lahefc, ME. pa. pple. of Low v., to abase, j 
I-laht, of Latch v. and I-lecche v., to seize. 
I-laid, of Lay v. 

Hand, obs. (andetyraological)spelIingo 0 SLAND. 
I-lapped, ME. pa. pple. of Lap v. 

I-last(e : see Ylast(e, to suffer, continue, last, 
t Ilastical, a. Obs. ;[erron. for *hilastzcal, f. 
Gr. type *i\aoTticbs, f. stem of l\daic€<j 6 ai to pro- 
pitiate.] Propitiatory, expiatory. . . 

1649 bp. Reynolds AV r///. Hosea iii. x The sacrifices, .were 
Ila5ticall propitiatory, or expiatory. 1671 Flavel Fount. 
Fife ii. 30 Ilastical or expiatory for Satisfaction. 

f I-latet, a. Obs. [f. ME. lat Late sb., ON. Idt 
manner, mien.] Mannered. 

<zx2z5 Juliana 33 As ]m biwistest daniel bimong be wode 
liuns ilatet se luSere. £1230 Hali Me id. 33 Jit >u art 
unwarSHch & wraSeliche ilatet. 

I-la'Ued, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Lathe v. Uche : 
see Each, Ilk. Ild,. obs. f. Yield (in phr. God 
ild). Ild, obs. f. Hied, pa. pple.' of III v. -ild: 
see GRUccHrLD. Hde, obs. by- form of Isle, Aisle. 
Udell, contracted form of ilk del, every part : see 
Ilk aP* Hdre, obs. f. Elder a . and sbA 
-j- He L • Obs. [ad. L. Tie or tle-um (see Ileum and 
Ilium). Cf. F. tyl.) iles (i.^th c.).] =Tleum. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 342 The small guts .. through 
which the meat pas?eth : in others it is named lie. 1656 
[see Iliacal). 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), He, the Cavity 
or Hollowness from the Chest to the Thigh-Bones, the 
Flank that contains fhe small Guts, 
lie 2 , var. of AiL sb. 2 , awn of barley, etc. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), lies, or Oils (Country-Word), 
the Spires or Beards of Corn. 

He, obs. f. Ill, Isle, Aisle ; a former spelling 
of /’// = I will ; a vulgar or dial, pronunciation 
(now esp. in U.S.) of Oil. • • 

• -ile, suffix : see -il. 

I*leac, a. A refashioning of Iliac a. after L. 
thus, Gr. lAcfo, or Ileum. # 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 162 The treatment 
of ileac passion. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ileac Passion, 
I-leaded, ME. i. Leaded a. I-leafe, I-leave, 
v.: seeYLEVE to leave, Yleve to believe.' I-leanet, 
ME. pa. pple. of LENE/to lend. I-learet, of 
Lere, Ylere, to teach. 

•f- I-lecche, V. Obs. [OE. gelteccait, f. Ixccati to 
seize *, see Latch v.] traits. To lay hold of, catch. 

' c xooo Ags, Gosp. John vi. 15 H15 woldon. -hine gelarccean 
and to cynge don. <11100 0 . E.Chron. an. 1087 J>aEnglisce 
men. -Selaihton of bam mannon..ma. £1205 Lay. 29260 
Swi 5 monie he ilahte. a 1225 Juliana 73 Ileccbe ha me eft, 
ne finde' ich na leche. *399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 336 
He was lyghiliche y-lau^ie and y-luggcd of many.. . • > 


I-lefde, pa. t. of Yleve v., to believe. I-leid, 
ME. pa. pple. of Lay v. 

Ileitis (il/prtis). Path. [f. Ile-um -f -itis.] 
Inflammation of die ileum.- 
1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex . 

I-lend, ME. pa. pple. of Lend, Lend vbs. 
I-lengd, -ed, of Leng v., to prolong. * 
t I-lenge, v. Obs. [OE .'gelengan to prolong,' 
f. lengait , t. Icing, Long.] intr. To continue one's 
journey ; to attain to, get as far as. - 
C1205 Lay. 17834 Lete 5 me ilenge [c 3275 bringe]> me] riht 
to Stanhenge. 

I-lengthed, pa. pple. of Length v., to lengthen. 
Ileo- oi--), used as combining form of 

Ileum, in terms of anatomy, pathology, etc. : as 
lleo-cmcal (-srkal) a., related to or connected 
with the ileum and the caecum ; as in ileo-c&cal 
valve, a valve consisting of two semilunar folds at 
the opening of the ileum into the cacum ; the name 
is sometimes restricted to the lower of these. Ileo- 
colic (-kp’lik) a., relating to or connected with the 
ileum and the colon ; as in ilco-colic artery, a branch 
of the superior mesenteric artery ; ileocolic valve = 
ileo-ctecal valve (sometimes restricted to the upper 
fold of this). Ilco-colitis (-ktriartis), inflamma- 
tion of the ileum and colon. Ileo-parietal (-pa- 
roretal) a„ connecting the ileum and the body- 
wall, as the ilco-parietal band in Bracbiopods. 
Ileostomy (iU'i^stdmi) [Gr. aropa mouth], the 
making of an artificial opening into the ileum. 

1847 Craic, Ilio-coecal valve . . llio-colic artery.. Ilio- 
lumbar artery. 1876 tr. I Vagner’s Gen. Pathol. 33 In 
the ileo-caecal region. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaurs Comp. 
Anat. 31 1 The ileoparietal band, .attached to the hind gut. 
1886 Sul. Soc. 'Lex,, Ileo-colitis. 1889 Lancet 16 Mar. 
531/x Jejuno-ileostomy and ileo-ileostomy were performed 
in identically the same way. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 

, III. 823 In ilio-colic invaginations. 

+ I leon. Obs. [med.L. (in Gr. form) = Ileum. 
Cf. F. itton.] = Ileum. 

1495 'Previsa's Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. 158 The seconde 
grete gutte highte Yleon. 1594 [see next], a 166 1 Holy- 
day Juvenal 80 The ileon, one of the guts . . is six times J 
longer than our whole body. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse - 
Watch nx Inflammation of the Ileon. 1767 Gooch Treat. 
iVounds I. 401 In the Jejunum.. and in the Ileon. 
fl'Ieos. Obs. fcf. prec., and Ileus.] = Ileum. 

XS 94 T. B. La Pritnaud. Pr. Acad. it. 350 Then followeth 
the third smalt inuaile, called lleos by the Gra:cians 
{margin. The Ileon or folded Gut]. 1706 [see Ileus iJ. 

1 1 ‘lecms, a. Obs. rare. [f. L, Ile-um + -ous.] 
Belonging to the ileum ; =• Iliac a. 1. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Vis/. 628 It cures, .cholical and 
ileous dolours. 

tl-ler, a. Obs. Also 3 iker. [OE. geldir (Sweet), 
f. Ifer empty, Lere.] Empty. 

£1205 Lay. 15961 pa ]»a vater wes al jladden & pe put wes 
liter. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11221 pe clerkes adde J>e 
stretes sone iler. 

Xlesite (aidzoit), Min. [Named, i88r, after 
M. W. Iles, who described it.] Hydrous sulphate 
of manganese, zinc, and iron, resulting from the 
decomposition of pyrite and sphalerite. 

x88x Amer. Jrul. Sc- Ser. m. XXII. 490 Ilcsitc, a white 
friable mineral with a bitter, astringent taste. 

Hespil(e, a hedgehog : see II sb. 

+ X-Iete. Obs. [f. Lete sbi] Manner, bearing. 
a 1250 Owl $ Night. 403 He is wis hat hardeliche Wijr 
his fo berh grete ilete. I bid. 1446 Hwanne ich iseo pc tohte 
ilete pe luve bringp on pe junglinge. 

I-lete(n, ME. pa. pple. of Let v. 

I-lethered, ME. form of Leathered ppl. a. 
Hot-hole, obs. f. Eyelet-hole. I-leue, i-Ieve : 
see Yleve v. I-leued, ME. form of Leaved a. 

II Ileum (H*i»m, oi*-). Anat. [late or med.L. 
ileum , for which classical L. had only ilia (pi. of 
tie or ilium , with a dat. sing. Tito), in the sense 
(1) flanks, loins, (2) small guts, entrails. The form 
ileum {ileon, -os) Seems to have arisen from a con- 
fusion of this 'with ileus, Gr. d\cos (see Ileus, 
Iliac), whence also its restricted sense.] The third 
portion of thesmall intestine, succeeding the jejunum 
and opening into the ccecum. 

1682 T. Gibson Atutt. (1697) 47 This Membrane in the 
small Guts, especially the Ileum, is full of wrinkles. 1706 
PmLLtrs (ed. Kersey), Hewn, or Ileon, the third of the 
small Guts, so call’d by reason of its great turnings, and 
being about 21 Hands- breadth in Length. J843 J. - G. 
Wilkinson Swedenborgs Anirn. Kingd. J. v. 179 The 
ileum, folded m wreathing gyres. , 

I! Ileus (rifles, [L. ileus, ileus, a. Gr. IXecs 
or cl\c 6 $ colic, ‘ iliac passion \ app. f. uKtiv to roll.J 
1 . Path. A painful affection (frequently fatal), 
due to intestinal obstruction, esp. in the ileum : 


0 called iliac passion. 

06 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hens, or Heos, lI, « 

1 Gut : aLso the twisting of the small Guts, when their 
its are doubled inward, and there is such a 

: nothing can pass downward. 2732 Arbl'tiinot Lutes 
Viet 35* An Ileus, .is conrmonly called the 1 w»tmg of the 
s, but is really either a Circumvolution or In'emon of 
part of the Gut within the other. 1785 Med. Com mu n 
Sheading), History of a Cape of £rcat 

•fit was derived from the application of a Lhstc.. 
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2. Anat. —Ileum. 

1705 (see ij. 

I-lewed, early ME. form of Lewd a. 
lies: (ai’leks). Also 6-S ilix. [a. L. Ilex, ilic-cm 
hoi in -oak.] * 

X. The holm-oak or evergreen oak (Quereits Ilex'). 
1398 The vis a Barth. De P. R. xvji. Jxxxiii. (1495) 654 
Ilex is a manere oke, a tree that beeryth maste. 1506 
Guylforde Ptlgr. (Camden) 53 The tre called Ilex, that 
then stode byfore Abrahams clore is now wasted. 1601 
Holland Pliny 1. 458 Of the Ilex or mast-Holme tree, there 
be two sorts. ’ 1768 Boswell Corsica i. (ed. 2) 45 The Ilex, 
or evcr-green oak, is very common here. 1787 T. Beck- 
ford Lett. fr. Italy (1805)1. 4r6 (Stanf.) A beautiful wood, 
enlivened in winter by the ilix and the cork tree, both ever- 
greens. 1789 G. White Selbonte Ixi. (1875^ 3° 2 The ilexes 
were much injured. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. via. 216 
Tabor, with ..its base skirted with dwarf oak, ilexes, and 
arbutus. 

b. attrib . and Comb. 

1829 Southey Sir T. Afore Ded. 6 Spain’s mountain 
passes, and her ilex woods. i85o \V. G. Clark in Vac. 
Tour „ 61 A steep ilex-clothed hill. - 1887 Ruskin Procter Ha 
II. lit. 92, 1 went.. for a walk through its ilex groves. 

|j 2. In modem botany, the name of a genus of 
Aqttifoliacei t, comprising numerous trees and 
shrubs, of which the most familiar is the common 
holly (/. Aquifoliutn). 

*S65'73 Cooper Thesaurus, Aquifolia , a wilde tree with 
pricking leaves ..a ktnde of Ihx. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
443/1 Besides the common Holly.., the genus Ilex compre- 
hends a large number of species. 

I-leye(n, ME. pa. pple. of Lie v. 

Ilia, pi. of Ilium. 

Iliac (Hirek), a. ( sb .) Forms : 6 yliac, -ake, 
ilyacke, ? ylike, 7 iliack(e, -ak, -aquo, illiack(e, 
yliacko, S-9 illiac, 7- iliac, [a. F ..iliaque or 
ad. late L. iliac-us (in Coclius, passio iliaca , also 
lliaci sufferers from colic); the L. is in form a 
deriv. of Ilia (see Ilium), but the suffix is Greek 
(-a/roy), and the sense goes with L. thus, Gr. 
tlKeos, lAeh, colic, iliac passion; hence it would 
appear that ileus from Gr. ct\eo; was associated 
'with ilia, and that passio iliaca was interpreted as 
fc< pain of the ilia’, and the adj. extended in late or 
med.L. to mean * of or pertaining to the ilium ’.] 

1 . Properly, Of the nature of the disease called 
ILEUS ; but commonly understood as = Pertaining 
to or affecting the Ileum. Iliac passion [late L. 
passio iliaca ] = Ileus i : cf. colic passion = colic. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii, xlix. (1495) 263 This 
passyon cal lyd Colica hath a cosyn that hyghte Iliaca 
passio , and hath that name of a gutte that hyghte Ilion.] 
1519 Horman Vulg. 42 b, Etyng esith the ylike passion and 
greueth the colik. i6ox Holland Pliny 11. 39 Them that 
are troubled with the lliack passion, to wit, the paine and 
ringing of the small. guts. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse - 
Watch xxx In an Iliac Passion there is great Pain and 
Inflammation of the lleon. 1746 R. James Moufct's Health 
Improver?:. Introd. 49 Inflammatory iliac Pains. 1856 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 297 Some derangement of the bowels, 

. .always expected to terminate fatally in iliac passion. 

2 . Pertaining to the flank, or to the ilium or 
flank-bone. 

Iliac artery , each of the two arteries, right and left, into 
which the abdominal aorta divides; each of these again 
divides into two, the external or anterior , and the internal 
or posterior iliac arteries. Iliac bone, the ilium. Iliac 
fossa, _the depression on the inner side of the ilium, in which 
the iliac muscle lies. Iliac muscle a muscle lying close to 
the ilium, and inserted, together with the psoas mngnus, 
into the small trochanter of the femur ; it serves for flexure 
of the hip-joint. Iliac vein, each of the two vein', right 
and left, formed by the union of the external and internal 
iliac veins , and uniting to form the inferior vena cava. 

*54 x Copland GnydorCs Quest. Chirurg . H ijn,The parties 
called yliac are ouer the haunches. 1615 Crooke Body of 
Man 833 From the viter branch of the byfurcation of the 
Illiack trunke..do hsue three veynes. *. X741 • A. Monro 
Anat. (ed. 3) 205 The internal Iliac Muscle. 2840 E. 
Wilson Anat. Vade-M. v. 284 The internal iliac artery. 
1854 Owen She l. A- Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 221 
The iliac bones (of the swan].. are remarkable for their 
length, and for the numlier of the vertebra:.. to which they 
are anchylosed. 2855 Holden Hum. Osteol. ( 18781 173 
The inner surface of the ilium is slightly excavated, so as to 
form the *iliac fossa \ 

B. sb. 1 . Short for iliac passion. Obs. 

154* BoORDE Dye/ary x. (187*0) 257 For them the whiche 
Italic the llynckc or the colyckc. [c 1550 Lloyd Treas. 
Health (1585) A viij, The payne» of the small guttes, called 
yliaca.j 

2 . Short for iliac artery, etc. 

2782 A. Monro Ccmpar. Anat. (ed. 3) 35 The umbilical 
arteries rise, .from the internal ffiacs. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. 17 (The umbilical cord] consisting of at\ 
artery from each of the foetal iliacs, and a vein running to 
the fcetal liver. 

t Ilracal, a. Oh. [f. ns Iltac 4 -a i«] = I mac a. 

1646 Sir T. Dkowne Pseud. Kp. v. v. 230 Two Arteries., 
arising from the lliacall branches. 1654 JYr. Taylor Real 
Pres. 47 A man docs not eate bullets or quicksilver against 
the I lineal passion, but swallowes them. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., /liacal,. .of or belonging to the lies or small guts. 

Iliad (Hhwt). - fad. L. Mas, Iliad-, a. Gr. lAin; 
(1 ) sc. 7?, the Tvo.icl, Trov, (2) sc. Ttnj, a Trojan 
woman, ( ' ) sc. votrjais, the Iliad * f. IAjor, IAiok 
I lion. Ilium; Troy, the scene of the Trojan war. 
Cf. F. Made (iClh c. in Littre).] 


1 . One of the ttvo great epiepoems of ancient 
Greece (the other being the Odyssey) traditionally 
attributed to Homer, describing the ten years’ siege 
of Ilium or Troy by tile Greeks. . 

.Sometimes used, with ordinal numeral, for one book of 
the Iliad : hence formerly in pi. for the whole poem. 

2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arh.) 16 Homers lliades in a 
nutte shell; a Kings picture in a pennie. 27x5-20 Poi’E 
Iliad Pref., The descriptions of his battles, which take up 
no less than half the Iliad. 1828 Whately Rhet. in Encyct. 
MetroP. 250/1 No one would believe it possible for such 
a work as the Iliad, e. g. to be produced by a fortuitous 
shaking together of the letters of the alphabet. 1B76 Glad* 
stone Homeric Synchr. 163 In the Sixth Iliad. 

attrib. 179X Cowper Let. 10 Mar., I have two French 
prints.. both on Iliad subjects. 

2 . transf. and^/ 7 f. a. An epic poem like that of 
Homer, or a poem describing martial exploits. 

1619 Brent tr. Sarpfs Counc. Trent i. {1676) 2 The Iliad 
of our age. 2674 w. J. {title) English Iliads ; or, a Sea- 
Fight reviewed in a Poem. 2832 Carlyle Surf. Res. m. 
iii, Certain Iliads, and the like, have, in three-thousand 
years,’ attained quite new significance. 

b. A long series of disasters or the like (Gr. 
Ikias KciKav, Demosthenes) ; a long story or account, 
1609 Bp. \V. Barlow A nno. Nameless Cath. 359 Her stay 
brought forth, .an Iliad of miseries, xfixx Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit . tx. xxiv. (1632) 1212 (They] heaped an lliade of curses 
vpon the heads of the Executioners. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India <$■ P. 307 Fevers, Gout, Falling-sickness, and an Iliad 
of Distempers. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace II. Wks. VIII. 233 
It opens another Iliad of woes to Europe. 2865 Times 
29 Apr., An opportunity of learning a whole Iliad of finance 
in a comparative nutshell. 

Hence Ilia’dic a., of or pertaining to the Iliad ; 
I’liadist, ( a ) a singer of the Iliad, a rhapsodist ; 
(£) a writer of ( Iliads ’ (see 2 a) ; ITiadize v., to 
relate in the manner of the Iliad. 

-x«;99 Nasiie Lenten Strife 31 M. Vlisses .. ofwhome it is 
Ilhadizd that your very nose dropt sugar candie. a 27x1 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 2S9 The Iliadists in 
Scarlet Robes are drest . . To picture what they sing of . . 
Wars, and Blood of Greeks and Trojans slain. 2858 Carlyle 
Frcdk. Gt. 1. i. (1872) I. 16 All real Poets, to this hour, are 
Psalmists and Iliadists after their sort. 2892 Agnes M. 
Clf.rke Funt. Stud. Hdtner i. 29 The experience of the 
Iliadic bard. 2897 S. Butlf.r Authoress of Odyssey Pref. 6 
The leading Iliadic and Odyssean scholars. 

Ilich, -e, obs. forms of Alike : see Ylike. 
Ilicic (oilrsik), a. Chem. [f. L. ilex, ilic-cm (see 
Ilex 2) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the holly ; in 
ilicic acid , an acid contained in the leaves of the 
holly. So ITicate, a salt of ilicic acid ; ITicin, 
the non-nitrogenous bitter principle of the holly. 

2861 Miss Pratt FI01ver. Pl. III. 394 Dr. Rousseau of 
Paris.. found therein the existence of a hitherto unknown 
principle, called I Heine. 2865-72 Watts Diet. Client. 111 . 
244 Ilicic acid. /£/</., Colourless ilieate of calcium is obtained. 
Ibid., The ilicin extracted from the residue by alcohol .. is 
a bitter, amorphous, brown, very hygroscopic mass. • 

I-lided, ME. form of Lidded. I-lift(e, ME. 
pa. pple. of Lift v. I-light, -Hht, of 

Light v. I-like, obs. f. Alike : see Ylike. ' 
f I-likeness. Obs. [OE. geli cites (= OS. gelic- 
nessi, OHG. gilthnessi, Ger. glcichnis), f. gelic (see 
Alike, Like) + -jjess.] Likeness, image, simili- 
tude. 

c 1000 IElfric Gen. i. 26 Uton wircean man to andlicnisse 
and to ure gelicnisse. CH75 Lamb. Horn. 227 He wes 
imacad to monne ilicnesse. a 2225 J Uliana 21 He. .biheold 
lure lufsume leor lilies ilicnesse. 01225 Ancr. R. 360 3if 
we beo3 i-imped to J>e iliknesse of Codes deade. 

I-likned, ME. pa. pple. of Liken. • I-limed, 
of Lime v. ; ME. form of Limded a. 

FI-limp, v. Obs. [OE. gelimpan, f. limpait 
Limpzl 1 ] inlr. To happen, befall. 

975 O. E. Chron. an. 973 Da j>a 5is gelamp. ' a 2000 Bocih. 
Atetr. xxvi. 34 Da sio tid gelomp )KCt hi |>a;t rice sereaht 
lircfdonj. 01x75 Cott. Horn. 231 Hit gclamp J>at an 1 rice 
king wes. TI175 Lamb. Horn. 93 pa com Ins wif saphira 
and nuste hwet hire were jlumpcn wes. « 1225 A tier. R. 54 
More wunder ilomp [v.r. ilimpes]. 
t I’ling. Obs. rare, [quasi He, Aisle.] 

= Aisle. 

2456-7 Durham Ace. R oils (Surtees) I. 251 Pro operacione 
. .super Iez Ilynges in aula predicta. 

Hio- (idiff), used as combining form of Ilium 3 
in anatomical terms, as 

lUo-aponeuro'tic a., connected with the ilium, 
and of the character of an aponeurosis. Ilio« 
do*rsal a., 1 relating to the dorsum of the ilium * 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). lUopectine'ol a. [L,. pec ten 
comb], relating to the crest or comb of the ilium 
which forms part of the brim of the pelvis, or to 
the ilium and the pcctineus muscle. \] lUopso'as, 
the iliac and psoas muscles regarded as forming 
one muscle. Esp. in comb, with adjs. relating lo 
other parts of the body with the sense ‘ relating to 
or connecting the ilium and . . as ilio-catrdal, 
•coccygc-ftl, -co*stal, -foinoral, -Ixypoga’strio, 
-I’ngrxinal, -i*sclilac, -ischla’tic, -Iwnibar, 
•peronc’nl [Gr. srtpuvt] fibttlaj (applied to muscles 
connecting the ilium and the fibula; also as sb .) ; 
iHo*pEoa*tic, -pu’bic, -sa'cral, •scia'tic = ilio- 
ischiatic, ilio-acro*taI, -tl'blal, -trockantcTic, 
adjs. ( Syd . Sec. Lex.). 


_ 283X R. Knox Cloquet's Anat . 193 lliodumbar Ligament 

* .by which the fifth lumbar vertebra and the os innomina- 
turn are connected. 1840 G. V.- Ellis Anat. 126 The last ■ 
dorsal and ilio-inguina! nerves. 1840 E. \Vilson Anat. 

I ’ade il /. (1851) 259 The ilio-femoral articulation. *845 Toud 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 141 The strong ilio-sacrai liga- 
ments, which tie the bones together behind. 1866 Huxley 
Preh. Rem. Caithn . 92 The depth of the true pelvis, from 
the iliopectineal eminence to the tuberosity of the ischium. 
2870 Rolleston Anitn. Life 21 The iliopectineal spine.. is 
absent. . 2871 Huxley Anat. Vert. yl. 294 In.. birds.. The 
iliosciatic interval is .. converted into a foramen. 2879 
Holden Anat. (ed. 4) 400 The two muscles .. may be con-- 
sidered as one, and are sometimes called the ilio-pSoas. 
2883 Martin & Moai.h Vertebr. Dissect. * 163 The sciatic 
nerve. .issues from the pelvis by the ilio-sciatic foramen. 
Hio-oecal, -colic : see Ileo-. 

Ilion, obs. var. Ilium. Ilis, obs. pi. of Isle. 
t I-lited, -et, ///. a. Obs. [f. ON. lit)- lute, 
countenance (= OK. ai/»Ve).] Hued, coloured. 

a 2225 Leg. Nath. 4433 Se rudie and se rcade ilitet eauer* 
euch leor. 

I-lithe, -liSe, ME. form of Lithe a. 

I-lithe(n, ME. pa. pple. of Either., to go, travel. 
I-lithered, of Litheu v., to hurl with a sling, 
-ility, compound suffix (F. -Hit l, L. -Hi Ids), 
consisting of -ity added to adjs. in -il ( civility ), 
-ilc ( servility \ or -ie (ability). 

• 1865 Mrs. Gaskell Wives Dau. xxxi.He keard of his 
successor's affability, and sociability, and amiability, and a 
variety of other agreeable * ilities ’. 

Ilium (iiinm). Anat. Pi. ilia. Also 4-7 ilion, 

6 pi. ilions. [L. ilium that part of the abdomen 
which extends from the lowest ribs to the pubes, 
groin, or flank ; in classical L. only in pi. ilia (from 
He or ilium) flanks, sides, also entrails. 

In nteditEval medical Latin a Grmcized form iliot, deduced 
from pi. Ilia, was in use, whence the early forms in the 
quots. (Cf. Y. ilion (16th c. in Pare), now also ilium.) See 
also Ileum, now used in one of the senses of ilium.] 

1 1 . The third portion of the small intestine ; the 
Ileum. Obs. 

1388 WycLIF Le v. iii. 15 The calie which is . . bisidis ilion 
per. the ilion : 1382 biside the reyne guttes], 1308 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. Vll. xlix. (1495) 263 The gutte that hyghte 
ilion is a smalle gutte and longe biclyppinge other guttes 
aboute. 1541 Coilaxd Guy don's Quest. Chirurg. Hiva, 
Y" sklendre gut that hyght Yiion . . it hath many reuolu* 
cyons. 1681 tr. Willis' Rem. hied. Whs. Vocab ., ilion,.. 
the thin gut or small gut. 1827 Abernetiiy Surg. tt’hs. I. 
121 The villous coat of the ilium. 

+ 2 . pi. The parts of the body beneath the ribs 
on each side ; the flanks (L. ilia). Obs. 

1590' Barroucii Meth. Physick in. xlii. -171 Cupping 
glasses fastened to the ilions, and the ioines. 1706 PniLLirs 
(ed. Kersej'b Ilia, the Flanks, the side-parts of the lower 
Belly between the last Rib and the Privities. 

3 . The anterior or superior bone of the pelvis, 
the hip-bone ; it occurs in most vertebrates above 
fishes, and has various forms and relative positions ; 
usually (as in man) it articulates with the sacrum, 
and anchyloses with the ischium and pubis, forming 
together with these latter the os inuomiuatum. 

2706 Philuts (ed. Kersey) s.v. Coxx Os, In Infnnts it 
consists of three Bones, viz. Ilium, Ischium, and Os Pubis. 
2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Inuomiuatum, Three bones ; 
viz. the ilium, the pubis and ischium. 2831 R, Knox 
Cloquet's Anat., 115 The Anterior and Inferior spinous 
process of the ilium. 2872 Mivakt Elent. Anat. 178 A' 
widely expanded upper part joins the snertim and extends 
down to the socket tor the thigh. This is the ilium. 
I-live: see Yleve v., lo believe. 

Ilixantllin (nilikstcnjun). Chem. [f. Ilex holly 
+ Gr. (arBus .yellow + -IN.] A yellow colouring 
matter (C n H ; ,O u ) obtained from the holly. 

2865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 244 The leaves gathered 
in January contain scarcely any ilixanthin, while those 
gathered in August contain «i large quantity. Ibid., The 
ilixanthin crystallises out in •stiaw.yellow microscopic 
needles. ■ Ibid. 245 Neutral or basic acetate oficad produces 
in the aqueous solution of ilixanthin a splendid yellow, 
precipitate. 

Ilk (ilk), a.* (pron.) Now Sc. Forms : a. 1 
ylca, illca, 1-3 ilea, (ilica), 2 ilc, 3-6 ilke, 4-5 
ylk, 4-6 ylko, (6 elke), 3-6, 9 ilk. £. 2-4 ilche. 

7. 4 ioh, 4-5 iche. [OE. ilea m., ilce f. and n., 
inflected ns weak adj., app. f. the pronominal stem 
F- (cf. Goth, i-s lie, Lnt. i-s, I-dcm) + -//V*- Goth. 
-leiks (see L ike); cf. OE. hivclc, swelc Which, Such 
— Goth, hwileiks , swaletks. As in such, which , etc., 
the/* was in southern and midland ME. palatalized 
to ch ; but the word survives only in the north.] 

1 1 . Same, identical ; the {this, that) Ilk, the 
same, the identical, the very same ({>crson, thing, 
etc. already mentioned, or specified in a clause 
following). Freq. in statements of time, that ilk 
day, night, year, etc. Sometimes with addition of 
same, self, (See also Tdilk.) Obs. 

a. 805- 31 Charter in O. E. Texts 444 Of Sactn ilcan 
londc. a 1000 Andreas 752 (Gr.) pu K sc ilea cxlwnjda 
god. 2x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 pat ilc ^a:r warth pc king 
ded. ass 50 Out A' Night. 09 pat like best hat fuJep luv 
owe nest, a 1300 Cursor M. 1284 (Gwtt.; Seth went 
paradis hat ilke day \Trin. he same day). Ibid. »oi8 Hi 
ilk same day. <*2330 R. BkunnE Chron.' (iRiot 6« pat ilk 
sarlf^crc. c 2400 Rout. Rose 1333 Ryght in that ilke same 
place.* 2483 (J a xt on Gold. Leg. 3S3/1 That the ylkc.gcxl 
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shold be blessyd. 1556 Lauder Tractate 49 At this like 
compt quhat salbe said To thame? 

0 . c izoo Vtces « 5 - Virtues 23 De ilche gode wille. 1258 
Tree lain. 'Hen. Ill , AI on bo ilche worden. 1340-70 
Alisaunder 4 48 pis cumlich Kyngbat ilche kith Wynnes. 

y 13 .. Guy iVarw. {A.) 4303 pat ich while his lyoun 
^ede out of pe pauiloun. c 1330 A mis fif A mil. 850 Y seighe 
it meself this ich day. . c 14&0 Kyng Hermit 91 in Hazl. 
E. P . P. I. 17 Send me grace this iche nyght. 

f 2 . absol. The, that ilk : a. The same person or 
persons. Also; with same, self . , Ohs. 

a 1000 Boelh. Metr. ix. 24 Se ilea het ealle aewetjan. 
a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1058 Se ylca sjende.. pallium hider 
to lande. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 55 Wo b° ilche [>at ben 
mihti to drinken. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1007 pe ilke self is 
Godes sune. c 1340 Cursor M. x8r4t pis blisful kyng hit is 
pat iche [Laud MS. eche ; Coit. MS. ilk]. ? a 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 4,16 That ilk is she that pryvely Nespareth never 
a wikked dede. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 323, I am, quod he, 
that ilke same. Which men Diogenes calie. 

t b. The same thing. With that ilke , in that 
ilke , at that very moment. Ohs. 

C 7$S O. E. Chron. an. 755 Hie cumdon bast tst ilcc hiera 
jeferum jeboden ware. <11300 Cursor M. 13451, I dar 
noght sai quere pis was pat ilk or nai. a 1375 Joseph A rim. 
565 A whit kniht . . Rydes to tholomer, rad wip pat ilke, Bnar 
him doun of his hors, c 137 5 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathon 
j8i pat Ilk suld pai haf done til 30W. C1420 Anturs of 
Arth. ii, Hir sadille semyde of pat ilke. # 1500-20 Dunrar 
‘Poems Ixxxii. 27 Sen as the world sayis pat ilk. a 1650 
Rob in Hood's Death 56 in Furoiv. Percy Folio I. 54 Downe 
"she came in that ilke. 

3 . Of that ilk , of the same place, territorial 
designation, or name : chiefly in names of landed 
families, as Guthrie of that Ilk , Wemyss of that 
ilk — Guthrie of Guthrie, Wemyss of Wemyss. Sc. 

' 1473 in Acc . Let. High Treasurer Scott. 1.68 Gevin to the 
Justice Schire Daniel Guthere of that Ilk, kn3’cht. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. xvtf. vti. (1821) IL 5°9 Alexander 
Elphinstoun of that ilk. 1542 LvndesAY Heraldic Notes 
Wks. (E. E. T. S.) V. 609 Scot of Balwery. — -Wemyss of that 
ilk. — Lwndy of that ilk. 1596 DalRVMple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. 1. 126 King James, the fyfte of that ilke. 1816 
Scott Antiq. xxiv, Then they were Knock winnpeks of 
that Ilk. i860 Gen*. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. civ. 12 A 
"canon and two' choristers sent from St. George's to the 
hospital of that ilk. 

• 11 Erroneously, that ilk : That family, class, set, 
or ‘ lot \ 

1845 Miall in Koitconf. V. 212 Mr. Hume, or Mr. Roe- 
buck, or any member of that ilk. 1881 Annihilation 8 It 

has been left for our friend Dr. and that ilk, to discover 

the long mistake. 

’ Ilk, ( pron .) Now Sc. Also 4-5 ylke, 4-6 

ilke. [The northern and noTth-midhmd form of 
jlch, iche ~ southern telch, veche, Each : which see 
for the derivation and earlier history. After 1500 
only in Sc., and now less usual than Ilka.] . 
s 1 . Followed immediately by a substantive : = 
Each i a ; every. 

c 825-1430 [see Each A 0 ]. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. iFaee 
(RolIs)4i3 Nowschul weseyeofylke parti. C1400 Maundev. 
{Roxb.; Pref. 2 Thurgh whilk ilk man essaued. 1*1440 Promp. 
Parv. 258/1 Iche, or ylke, quihbet. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
xiv. 214 In ilk cu litre. 1508 Kennedie Elytingiy. Dunbar 
315 Thy elderis banis ilk nycht ryssis and rattillis. a 1670 
Spalding Tronb. Chas. / (1829) 76 To raise 131. 4 d. out of 
ilk chalder of victual. 1767-95 Macneill Will 4 Jean \\, 
Tracing Will in ilk direction, Far frae Britain’s fostering 
isle. 1837 R. Nicole Poems 1x842) 77 Ilk rugged mountain’s 
curl. 

b. Phrases : Ilk deal (contracted il del, Udell'), 
every whit, completely. Ilk-day's, every-day’s, 
ordinary, usual (cf.dLKA b). On ilk half on every 
side, all. round. (Cf. Each id.) 

CX300 Havelok 818 pesiluer he brouthe hom il del. CX330 
R. Brunne Chron . {1810) 20 [He] wan pe lond ilk dele. 
c 1350 .Med. MS. in ArJixol. XXX. 351 Gadir of y° gres 
Udell, a 1400-50 Alexander 731 Vnbehalde pe wele on ilk 
halfe. £*1470 Henry Wallace ill. 80 Our ilk dayis ger. 
,1513 Douglas sEnets iv. ix. 63 Sche has hir command done 
ilk deilh 1720 T. Boston Hum. Nat. Four/. St. (1797) 317 
He must take up his ilk-day’s Cross. 

.. 2 . absol. ; esp. in ilk oilier , each other (see Each 5). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls! 1823-4 Ilk oper 
pulled, ilk oberschok, Wip fet in fourche ilk o>er tok. 1506 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 77 Ilk knew vthir well. 
Ibid. iv. 233 The vther sevin, ilk according to his power. 

Ilka (Mka), a. Now Sc. Also (before vowels) 
ylkan, ilkan(e. [Orig. two words ilk a f (an), 

i. e. Ilk a.' 1 + A (the indefinite article) ; but from 
1 5th c. usually written as one: cf .each a in Each i b.] 
Each, every. 

cixoo Ormin 5726 Iltc an unnclene Iusxt. <11300 E. E. 
Psalter Ixxxviifti]. 13 In ilka land. C1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (18 to) 26 por^h be code Northeren slayn wer ilka 
man. — Chron. I Voce (Rolls) 1060 So wel was Joked ylkan 
eutre. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 53 Ilk a thyng |»at God 
has wroght. Ibid. 5970 Of ilkan Idel word and thoght. 
-And of ifkan ydel dede. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulas 68 
Prechinge ilkaday agane \>c Iowls. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) "Pref. 2 like a gude Cristen man pat may. 1483 
Catk. Antf. 194/2 Ilkaday, cotidie, C otidianus . 1500-*° 
Dunbar Poems xxxiil. 82 A stanch elj hang m ilka jug. 
1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 30 LatjP he a * hka 

sentence. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. Ded., Jon ka lovely 
British lass. 1816 Scott A ntig. xv, That will be just five- 
and-threepence to ilka ane o’ us. 1869 C. Gibbon R. Gray 
xvii, Ilka day makes ye the mair precious to me.- : 

1 b. Phrases : Ilka deal, every whit (cf. Ilk a.- j b, 
Each i d). Ilka day , week-day ; allrib. (also ilka 
day's) ever}’- day (cf. Ilk a.' 2 - 1 b). 


<11300 Cursor M. 26671, I haue mi hert soght ilk a delle. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 69 pat he wild hold his oth, 
& 3eld him pe coroun of Inglond ilkadele. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6023 He did his bysynes ilk a dele. 1768 Ross 
'Helena re 11.85 Well neiper, 1 hae heard your tale, An’ even 
fairly at it ilka dale. 1806 Falls 0/ Clyde 11. ii, Twa hours 
. . On ilka days, on Sundays sax or seven. 1818 Scott Hrt . 
Midi, xvi. What did ye do wi’ your ilka-day’s claise yester- 
day? 1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. xxx. 282 In ilka-day 
meals, I am obligated to hae a regard for frugality. 
!Hkane, ilkone, pron. Now Sc. [Orig., and 
still often, two words, i. e. Ilk a. 2 -bane One. 

In mod. Sc., stressed ilk a’ne [earn, yen), and t'lk-aue 
iflkin ) ; also often i'tka a'ne (yen[.\ 

Each one, each (absolutely) ; see Each i c. 
a. c i2qo Oumin 503 tyat vile shollde witeuu well. 
a 1300 Havelok 2357 Ilkan hauede ful god stede. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 151 Skantly had Ilkane of pa a 
singill clath. a 1400-50 Alexander 3602 Foure hundreth 
Olyfants . . With ilkane, bunden oa his bake, a borden 
castell. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 1005 Thai brynt thaim 
thar ilkan. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariil Wentai 404 , 1 banyst 
..his brethir ilkane. 1597 Montgomerie Chcrric S/ae 
S82 Ilk ane vse thair avvin. Mod. Sc. Gang hame ilk ane 
(yen) o' ye ! Thay had ilk-ane (ilkin) a rung in his hand. 

0, C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 931 Men & 
wymen children yikone. £*1400 Chaucer's Doctor's T. 

1 13 (Hark MS.) purgh pe lond bay praysed hir ifkoone [j/r 
texts echone]. 1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 52, I will pat ilkon 
off p 8 other thre ordirs..haue x marc. 14.. Sir Bates 
(MS. C) 4313 + 10 pat pey schulde arme pem ylkoon. 

Tlkin, a . (pron.) [In sense 1 pevh. f. Ilk a~ + 
Kin ; in sense 2 a phonetic weakening of Ilkane.] 
f 1 . adj. Each kind of, each, every. Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10831 Haf redi ilkin thing, c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 602 Off ilkyn wicht scho kepyt her fra 
blame. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words, Gloss. Northumb. 143 
Ilkin, quihbet . 

2 . In mod.Sc. a frequent pronunciation of ilkane . 
Mbd. Sc. Take ilkin a dog wi' ye. 
m («),«• and sb. Also 2-6 ille, (4 ile, hil(l, 
hyl), 4-6 yll(e, yl, 4-7 il, (5 el, 6 yle). [Early 
ME. ill, a. ON. illr ill, bad, wicked, difficult, 
injurious, etc. Ulterior etymology unknown ; not 
related to OE. yfel, Evil. 

As an adjective, ill is now much less used in general Eng- 
lish than as an adverb, and survives chiefly in certain con- 
nexions, as illltealth x ill humour, ill temper, ill success ; as 
an adverb (the opposite of well), it is, in certain construc- 
tions, regularly hyphened to the word which it qualifies, 
e.g. ill-advised, ill-bred, ill-conditioned, ill-spelt, etc. : in 
imitation of these, apparently, and from the feeling that it is 
not a general adjective, but one that goes only with par- 
ticular substantives, the adjective is also often hyphened to 
its sb.,. as in ill-humour , ill-will, etc.; but this is quite 
unnecessary ; ill hujnonr stands to ill-humoured just as 
grey hair to grey-haired. 

Although ill is not etymologically related to evil, the two 
words have from the 12th c. been synonymous, and ill has 
been often viewed as a mere variant or reduced form of 
evil. This esp. in Sc., where v between two vowels early 
disappeared, and devil, ci>en , Levenax, preve, shoznd, 
Steven, became deil, ein, Lennox, pree, shool, Steen, so that 
evil might have become, eil ; hence, in 15-1 6th c. Sc., cuil, 
euyl is found often written where ill was the word pro- 
nounced : e.g. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xli. xo (Bannatyne MS.) Be je ane 
tratlar, that I hald als ewill [rimes thrill, will, still]. 1560 
Holland Crt. Venus iv. 117 And take the best, and set on 1 
syde all euill [rimes till, will, fulfill]. 1662 Epitaph [on 
Bailie Sword) at St. Andrews, The svord doeth often kill.. 
This svord doeth no sveh eivell.J 

A. adj. 

1 . Morally evil ; wicked, iniquitous, depraved, 
vicious, immoral, blameworthy, reprehensible, a. 
Of persons. Obs. exc. dial. Common in Se. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 74 in Cott. Hom. 165 Lutel lac is gode 
lof bet kume 5 of gode wille And ec-lete muchel.3eue of ban 
be herte is ille. a 1300 Cursor M. 886 iGott.) Qui did bu pus, 
pu ille worn man? 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6141 pe gude 
sal be sette on his right hand, And b e >h e on h« lefte syde 
sal stand. 1422 tr. Sccreta Secret ., Priv. Priy. 169 More 
deppyr in the turmentis of helle shall bene the ille Piynces, 
than the ill subiectes. 1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. 
Jnvel iv. 31 A very ill man, being justly excommunicat. 
c 1680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 5*3 They hurry him from 
one ill company to another. .1737 Whiston Josephus, Hist . 

1. iii. § 2 The calumnies which ill men . . contrived. 1813 
Hogg Witch 0 f Fife x Quhair haif ye been, ye ill womyne, 
These three lang nightis fra hame? 1861 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Audi Alt. III. civil. 165 Let us hope that while there 
are ill ministers, there shall be no lack of unpalatable truth. 
•1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes xiii. 49 Takin' up vvi' ill loons 
like Sandy Forbes. 1871 M. S. de Verb Americanisms 403 
In Texas, the word ill has the. .signification of* immoral’ ; 
and ‘an ill fellow' means ‘a man of bad habits’. 

b. Of conduct or actions. Now somewhat arch. 

1x200 Ormin 6647 patt mann iss fox.. And full olT ille 

wiless. a 1300 Cursor M. 42 Alle oure dedis, Both gode 
and ille. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 808 To 
amende and ebaunge hys yll lyfe. 1701 Stanleys Hist. 
Philos. Biogr. 3 Creating. -a Horrour for what is Base and 
III. 1736 Butler Anal. t. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 54 III or 
mischievous actions should be punished. 1829 Landor I mag. 
Conv. Ser. 11. Barrow 4 R'ervton II. 50 Correct your own 
ill habits. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 307 Many tales 
..Of the ill deeds our fathers used to do.. 

c. Of estimation, repute, opinion, or name : 
Such as imputes or implies evil in the person or 
thing referred to. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 195/1 Sn ille fame, jnfamia. 1546 
T. Heywooo Prey. (1867) 63 He that hath an yll name, is 
halfe hangd. 1640-4 Ld. Finch In Rushw. Hist. Coll. nr. 
(1692) 1 . 124 That ill opinion which may perhaps be con- 
-ceived of me. 1741 Watts Improv. Mind 1. iii. § 4 Prone ! 


to put an ill sense upon -the actions of their neighbours. 
1760-73 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1808) I. vii. 123 At a 
house of ill report, .where she formerly had kept a milliner’s 
shop. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxvii. 6 The dark- 
ness of his sorrow and his ill-repute shall both flee away. 

2 . Marked by evil intent, or by want ot good 
feeling; malevolent, hostile, unfriendly, adverse, 
unkind, harsh, cruel. (See also 111 blood. III 

WILL.) 

rj33o R. Brunne Chron. /Farr (Rolls) 3960 Wyh Jclircwes 
he dide hem many y! pul. cl 360 I pvt is =85 in Horslm. 
Allengl. Leg. (1881) 344 Ad-am onsiverde wordes ille. 1548 
Hall Citron., Edw. IV 232b, Revilyng hym with suche 
yll w’ordes, and so shamful termes. 1640-4 Ld. Finch in 
Rushw. Hist. Cott. m. (1692) I. 124 111 office I never did to 
any of the House. x6So Allen Peace 4 Unity 27 To 
forbear all hard speeches, and ill reflexions on them that 
differ from them, 1713 Steele Guard. No. 47 r 9 The ill 
treatment which the protestants have met with. 1808 
Jamieson, s.v. 'He’s very ill to his wife.’ 18x9 Shelley 
Cenct v. iv. 150 111 tongues shall wound me. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. mv. JI. 458 In spite of the ill offices of the 
Jesuits. 1868 J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. I. 395 The ill- 
feeling against the foreign residents. 

b. Ol an animal ; Of evil disposition ; fierce, 
savage, vicious. Now dial. 

1480 Canton Chron. Eng. clxxxvfc 162 The forsayd dragon 
shold^ be ladde by an yl!e grebounde. 1574 Hyll Ord. 
Bees ix, The fierce bees are very ill. 1860 Bartlett Diet. 
Arner., Ill } vicious, .. common in Texas; as, ' Is your dog 
ill?' meaning, is he vicious? xB88 Jrul. Amer. Folk-lore 

I. N0. 2 The negro v says a horse that is cross, or threatens 
harm, is ill, though in excellent health. 

3 . Doing or tending to do harm; hurtful, in- 
jurious, pernicious, noxious, mischievous, preju- 
dicial; dangerous. Prov. Ill weeds grow apace. 

~ *34^70 Alex. $ Dind. 157 Addrus and ypotamus, and 
ojmre ille wormus. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, N ini an 203 
pare he saw sawyne il seide. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 20 
The thistyll is an yll wede. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. 1. 
Sc. (1867) 22 111 weede growth fast. 1557 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 

II. 1. 106 Prawnes..I told thee they were ill for a greene 
wound. x6xi — Wint. T. 11. i. 106 There's some ill Planet 
raignes. 1669 Evelyn Diary to July, It will be of ill 
consequence. _ 1767 A. Young Farmers Lett. People 193 
It has a very ill effect upon our tillage. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. lxxxvi. Doubt' and Death, 111 brethren, i860 Haw- 
thorne Marb. Faun (1879) II. v. 54 The good or ill 
result. 

f b. Unwholesome, injurious to health. Obs. 
C1470 Henry Wallace 11. 155 111 meyt and drvnk thai 
gert on till hym giff. 1640 Quarles Enchirid. iv. 55 III 
diet may hasten them unto their journey’s end. i7z6 Swift 
Gulliver r. i, Dead by immoderate labour and ill food. 

4 . Causing paiu, discomfort, or inconvenience *. 
offensive, painful, disagreeable, objectionable. 

c 1220 Bestiary 526 Wiles Sar [? 5 at] weder is so ille. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 16774 (Go tt.)(p]at bitterdrinc. .he tasted it, 
bot..it was selcuth ill. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 
111 dremes and fantasies. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 103 
Great raine and yll w ether. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. xxxiii. 
22 The death of sinners is verie il. 1655 W. Fulke's Meteors 
Observ. 174 Copper .. giveth no ill taste or smell to meat 
boyled in it. 1715 Dc Foe Fam. Instruct. I. i. (1841) I. 32 
If it be but a little ill weather. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 
II. ix. 113 A knight riding up to him, told him he would 
die an ill death. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Sync hr. 185 
They fell into ill W’eather which destroyed their vessel. 

5 . Of conditions, fortune, etc.: Miserable, wretched, 
unfortunate, unlucky; disastrous, unfavourable, un- 
toward, unpropitious. Prov. It's an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, 

c 1250 Gen./ Ex. 4038 Quo-so wile cursing maken, Ille 
cursing sal hthi taken. 1450-70 Golagi os # Gaio. 1243 Ane 
gude chance or ane ill. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. 
(1867) 140 It is an yll wynde that blowth no man to good. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia in. 11622)349 , 1 go blindfold whether 
the course of my ill-happe carries me. x6rx Bible Isa. iii. n 
Woe vnto the wicked, it shall be ill with him. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Tray. g8 It was his ill fate, to be a sleepe, as old 
Abbas was going a hunting. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 176 
III fortune led Ulysses to our isle. 1771 Antiq. Saris/’. 
Salisb. Ballad 21 note. The Church., was founded in an Ill- 
hour.. for the Steeple was burnt down by lightening, the 
day after ’twas finished. 1879 Fkoude Cxsar vii. 61 Choos- 
ing an ill moment for a revolution. 

t$. Difficult, troublesome, hard. (Usually with 
dative inf , as ‘ ill to please’.) 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 281. pat castelle was fulle 
strong, & ille for to -Wynne. 1517 Torkincton Pi/gr . 
(1884) 2 , 1 passvd an 111 mountayne all a lone. 1551 Turner 
Herbal t. Pvd, Epimedum..is strange and yll to fynde. 
1580 Sidney Arcaiiia (1622) 4 A defeate, where the con- 
quered kept both field and spoile ; a shipwrnck without 
siOTme or \W fooling. 1644 IrvEurN Diary 12 Apt., The 
country dos not much molest the traveller with dirt and 
ill way. 1647 Sprigce Anglia Kediv. t. iv. (1854) 23 
reason of the moat, the access was ill to it, 1711 C. M/Lett, 
io Curat 57 He was not ill to please. 1838 Turrtn Proverb 
Philos Beauty (cd. g) 308 Beauty is intangible, vague, ill 
to be defined. 

7 . In privative sense: Not good; of deficient or 
inferior quality or condition ; of little or no worth ; 
defective, poor, imperfect, unsatisfactory, not up to 
the standard ; faulty, erroneous ; (of an agent or 
his work) unskilful, inexpert < s al). Inefficient. 

(i 1300 Cursor M. 21805 f>is tale, quef>cr it be d or gode, I 
fand it written o £>e rode. 01400 Maundev. (Rorb.) >n. 

A full ill land and sandy and lyt.il fruyt Lfrand. 

Malory Arthur vi. xvi, I am an ylle clymber and the tree 
U Dassvnre hvche. 1500-20 Dunbar Pmms xxxiw 56 Ane 
brovv^tar fJSShe maiftes ill. 159* Shakn. Rom. + Jut. 

,w ii- 6 TL an ill Cooke that cannot heke bis owne fmgers. 
x£o* — Ham. n. ii. 120 , 1 am all a: these Numbers; I haue 
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not Art to reckon my grones. 1653 Walton Angler Ep. 
Ded. 1 , 1 have made so ill tise of your former favors. 1727 
Swift Gulliver m. iv. So ill an ear for music. 1782 Mann 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 423 He has the ill-taste to 
prefer London to Paris. 1800 Addison Airier. Law Rep. 
62 The declaration was ill, in not alledging [etc). 1833 
Lamb Elia Sec it. Wedding , I am ill at describing female 
apparel. 1870 Rusk in Lcct. A rt i.’ (1875) 3 The first shoots 
of it enfeebled by ill gardening. 

b. Of manners or behaviour : Not up to the 
standard of propriety ; improper. 

1585 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 22 We rebuke the ill 
demeanors of our children. 1601 Shaks. Twel. A*. 1. v. 162 
01 . Whit manner of man? Mai. Of verie ill manner : hee'I 
Sjieake with you, will you, or no. 1655 Fuller Hist. Catttb. 
iii. 54 111 Manners occasion Good laws, as the Handsome 
Children of Ugly Parents. 1773 Goldsm. St oofs to Cong. 11. 
iii, My host seems to think it ill manners to leave me alone. 
1875 Jowtrrr Plato (ed. 2) I. 15, I shall have to praise 
myself, which would be ill manners. 

8. Of health or bodily condition: Unsound, dis- 
ordered. Hence, of persons (formerly, also, of 
parts of the body) : Out of health, sick, indisposed, 
not well ; almost always used predicative!}’. 

‘ (The prevailing mod. sense.) 

CX460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 231 Bot a sekenes I feyll that 
haldys me full haytt .. Therfor full sore am I and yll. 
C1575G, Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) x 63 , I .. am yet as il 
almost a; ever 1 was. . . But as soone as I shal recoove r mi 
helth [etc]. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. in. Paries 
582 Th 1 Il-habitude [turned] into the Dropsie chill. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado nr. iv. 54 By my troth I am exceeding 
ill, hey ho. 1628 WiKTHROP Let. 7 Apr. in Hist . New Eng. 
(1853)1.420 My hand is so ill as I know not when I shall be 
able to travel. 1637 Brian Pisse-Proph. 11679) Whereas 
he. .before., was sick but a little in jest, he feels himself iller 
already with this message. 1660 Pepys Diary' (18 75) 1 . 127 
My eye was very red and ill, in the morning. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 227 There was one little 
Child ilt of the SmaINpox. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. 160 
Another lying dangerously ill. 1732 Porn Hor. Sat. 11. ii. 
87 111 health some just indulgence may engage. 2806 Med. 
Jrnl. XV. 380, 1 . .could get no other account from her, than 
that ‘ she was ill all over 1843 Sir C. Scudamore Med. 
J r isit Grdfenberg' 50 One month after this attack, he was 
taken ill in a similar way. 1849 James Woodman xii, 
Children are well and ill in a day. 1871 Napheys Prcv. 
«]• Cure Dis. 33 Prolonged ill-health. 1897 Mamie Oickens 
My Father 66 A solemn clergyman ..summoned to adminis. 
ter consolation to a very ill man. 

9 . In special collocations (often unnecessarily 
hyphened) : ill desert, the fact of deserving ill, 
demerit, blameworthiness (so ill deserving ) ; ill 
oaso, discomfort, uneasiness; + ill eye = evil eye 
(see Evil a. 6) ; ill fame (see 1 c.) ; esp. in house of 
ill fame (see House sir. 1 1) ; ill grace (see Grace 
sb.); fill hail (see Hail sb . 2 2); ill house, a 
house of ill fame; ill part (see Part sb .) ; fill 
rule, disorderly conduct, misrule (also attrib .) ; 
ill success, imperfect success (sense 6) ; often = 
want of success, failure (cf. 5) ; ill temper (see 
Tesiper sb.) \ ill thief (*SV.), the devil : see Thief ; 
fill year, misfortune, disaster [app. suggested by 
Goodyear]. See also III breeding, III humour, 
etc. 

x 73$ Butler Anal. 1. yi. 1x3 Vitious and of *IH-desert. 
1861 G. Mobkrly Serm. Bcatit. 14 None knows, as he 
knows, his own weakness and personal ill-desert, a 1850 
Rossetti Dante A- Circ. 11. (1874) 280 My life seems made 
for other lives’ *il!-case. 16x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 138 
To defend them from mischances, and the poison of 
♦ill ties. X697 Dryden Virg. Past. in. 159 What Magick 
has bewitched the Woolly Dams, And what ill Eyes beheld 
the tender Lambs? 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xiv. iii, If he 
had the least suspicion of me keeping an *ill house. 1556 
Nottingham Rec. IV. ux For kepyng of *yl!e reulle howrs 
m hyr howssc. 1583 Hollyusnd ire as. Fr. Tong , Berlans , 
..houses of ill rule or gaming. 1625 G. Sand vs Trav. 145 
*l\\ successe of the Christian armies. 1665 Pei*ys Diary 
20 Aug., My Lord is unblamcable in all this ill-successe. 
2796 Morse drier. Gcog. I. 291 The ill success of these ex- 
peditions. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 31 . xxii. 25 Dis- 
heartened by former tll-success. 1598 Barret Theor. I Varies 
320, I wish the *ifl yearc to his Eggars and setters-on. 

10 . In Comb.: see III- below. 

B. sb. [absolute use of the adj.] 

1 . Evil, in the widest sense ( *= Evil sb. 1 a) ; the 
opposite of good. (Now chiefly in antithesis with 

wo 

a 2300 Cursor M. 939 Lath )?c yod and il knauahd. 1340 
IlAMroLu Pr. Cause. 1615 Wa ull ylmw l>at says with will 
Pat ille es gud and gud cs ill. a 2400-50 Alexander 4216 
Pat we cuthe anv-gates ges^c Letwyx gud and ill. c 1605 
Rowley Birth Alert. 11. ii, Great good must have great ill 
as opposite. i734 > PorE Ess. Man iv. xxi What makes all 
physical or moral ill ? 2850 Tennyson In Mem. liv, Oh yet 
asx trust that somehow good Will be the final goal of ill. 

2 . Moral evil, depravity, wickedness, iniquity, 
sin, wrong-doing, arch. : 

a 2300 Cursor M. 501 pat mai neuermar held til it. c\yj$ 
Sc. Leg • Saints, Paul us So? In yll )*c tyrund had sic loy. 
1426 Audi; lay Poems 8 Mon.. has fre choys- Weder he wyl 
do good or ylle. 3580 Sidney Ps. V. ii. Thou hatest all 
whose workes in ill arc plac’d. __ 2608-33 Br. Hall fltediL <V 
J ‘civs (1851) 58 Those men, which will ever be either domg 
nothing, or ilk 1697 K cv Hyum. * G/cty to Thee’ ii, Forgive 
me, ixird, for Thy dear Son, The ill that I this day have 
done. 17x1 Steele SfecL No. 79 r q Many People call 
themselves Virtuous, from no other Pretence to it but an 
AWnce of 111 . 1818 Smeijj.v Rev. Islam x. vi, Strange 
natures made a brotherhood of ill. Ibid., Each one the 
other thus from ill to il! did lure. 


•j-b. A wicked or sinful act, a misdeed. Obs. 

23. . E. E . A Hit. P. B. 577 Alle filer he hates as helle bat 
stynkkez ; But non nuyez hym . . As harlottrye vnhonest. 
<11340 Ham pole Psalter vii. 3 Pride ..is rote of all files. 
a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Anrel. (1546) Ggiv b,To 
chastyse vs for our ylles.^ 2604 Eliz. Grymeston Miserere 
xix. in Misc., If thou smne offrings hadst desired .. How 
gladly those for all my files I would haue yeeldyd thee l 2675 
Otway Alcib. iv. i, And set her Ills off with a winning 
Dress. 2742 Mrs. Montagu Lett. 1 . 272 Who does an ill 
receives a punishment.' ' • - 

3 . t a. Hostile, malevolent, or unfriendly feeling; 
ill will : in phr. in ill, etc. ; to take (n thing) in 
(at, to) ill = to take it ill, take offence at it. Obs. 

2303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 5660 5 yt 3aue he hyt with 
no gode wylle, But kast hyt aftyr hym with ylle. c 1330 
— Chron. (1810) 25 Whan AlCrid & Gunter had werred 
long in ille. CX340 Cursor M. 21898 (Fairf.) Againe him 
we were in il. a 2400 Octaviau 1152 Syr, take hyt not 3m 
ylle. c 2430 Syr Getter. 7447 , 1 besech you take it not at yl. 
a 2440 Sir Degrev. 442 Y pray yow take hit not to ille. 
3500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 20 Tak it noebt in ill. 

b. In reference to opinion or the expression of 
it: Something blameful, unfavourable, unfriendly, 
or injurious. (Perh. orig. the adverb : cf. next 2 b.) 

1424 Brampton Pettit. Ps. 18 Ne with here tungys blemysch 
my name, And speke me ille. 2560 J. Rogers Gl. Godly 
Lore 384 Not once one to hear yf of another. 2656 B. 
Harris Pa rival s Iron Age (1650) 264 Many began now to 
speak ill of him. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., I will 
allow no man to speak ill of [him]., that he does not deserve. 
x8gr E. Peacock N. Brendan I. 277 Piumer knew no ill of 
him. Mod. I can think no ill of him. 

4 . Evil as caused or inflicted; harm, injury, 
mischief. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints } Panins 582 pat man has done gret 
il ay To hame, hat ar to l>e lele men. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xiv. v, What dost thowhere? He ansuerd I doo 
neyther good nor grete ylle. a 2533 Ld. Berners Hnon 
cxlvi. 552 A 1 the ylles and damages that he hath done to 
you. 2622 Bible Rom. xiii. 10 Loue worketh no ill to his 
neighbour. 2689-90 Temple Health <$• Long Life Wks. 
2731 I. 284 The only 111 of it lies in the too much or too 
freouent Use. 2760 ‘ Portia’ Polite Lady xxvii. 123 Lest 
I snould^ do myself more ill than good. 2826 Scott Old 
Mori, xiv, Wad there be ony ill in getting out o’ time 
chields’ hands an’ ane could compass it ? 

5 . Evil as suffered or endured ; misfortune, 
calamity, disaster, trouble, distress. + To. give 
oneself ill , to distress or trouble oneself, to grieve. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 3037 * Abraham [the angel] said, ‘giue 
}>e not ill <r 2340 Hamfolr Psalter xxii. 5, I sail dred nan 
ill. a 2400 Fsumbras 93 Thay wepede sare and gaffe thame 
ille. <r 2450 Le Morle Arth. Sst He. .Sighed sore, and gaff 
hym ylle. 2502 Atkinson tr. De hnitatioue iii. xix. ■222 As 
gladly shall I take by thy grace yll as gbod. bitter thynges 
as swete. 2598 Yong D/atta 33 One day I do conforme me 
tomy fortune, And to my griefe . . Next day mine yll doth vex 
me, and importune My soule with thoughts of griefe. 2660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 242 They have their 
nativity cast to know if good or ill shall befall them. 2772 
Mackenzie Man Feci. xl. (1 803' 76 We frequently observe 
the tidings of ill communicated as eagerly as the annuncia- 
tion of good. 1842 Tennyson Two Voices 207 Still heaping 
on the fear of ill The fear of men, a coward still. 

b. (with //.) A misfortune, a calamity, a disaster ; 
an adversity. 

a 2340 Ham pole Psalter cxxxix. 7 Manyyllys are a gay ns 
me. 2546 Hkvwood Prov. (2867) 20 Of two yls, choose the 
least. 2548 Hall Chron.,. Edw. IV ,209 (According to the 
olde proverbe) one yll commeth never alone. 2665 Dryden 
Ind. Emperor jj. jj, The His of Love, not those of Fate, 

I fear. 1742 Gray Ode Prospect Eton Coll. 61 No sense 
have they of ills to come. 2796 H. Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's 
Stud, Nat . (1799) I.95 Wc communicate to each other only 
the ills of life. 2888 Brvce Anier. Comnnu. 1 1 . xiv. 382 
To enact some measure meant to cure a pressing ill. 

6. Bodily disorder, disease, sickness. (Chiefly Sc. 
or north.) Frequent in popular names of diseases 
or distempers. Comitial ill, epilepsy : see Comitial 
1 b. See also, child-ill s.v. Child sb. 22. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints. Jacobus minor 577 Full besyly can 
he spere Of his seknes pe manere, And of pe cause als of be 
lie. 2450 Myrc 365 That maketh a body to cache el. 2525 
Douglas Hinds vm. Prol. 139 Sum langis for the Iiffyr ill 
to lik of ane quart. 2588 Greene Perimedes 8 Mightie men 
cannot brooke the touch of their ill. 265* Falling-ill [see 
Falling ///. a. 5]. 3819 Shelley Peter Bell 1. iii, Peter 
now grew old, and had An ill no doctor could unravel. 
3893 Northnmbld. Gloss., Ill , a disease. The * milk ill' and 
the ‘ quarter ill* are diseases common among sheep. 

+ 7 . The ill : That which is faulty or erroneous ; 
the wrong side in an argument. Obs. 

f x 33 ® Brunne Chron. (1820) 100 pe bisshop schewed 
him skille hat he inaytitend fe ille. 

8. In Comb.: see III- II below. 

Ill (it), adv. Forms: (?2) 3-5 illo, 3-5 yllb, 
3-6 yll, 3- 111,(4 il)- [Early ME. ille , f. Ill a . ; 
cf. ON. ilia adv., Sw. ilia, Ha. ildci] 

In an ill manner, badly. . 

(Like other advs., ill is, for syntactical reasons, hyphened 
to a following adj., when the latter is used attributively, as 
*an ill-built house*, hut not when used predicatively, as in 

* the house is ill built'. But examples of the unnecessary 
use of the hyphen in the latter construction arc very 
frequent.) 

1 . Wickedly, sinfully, blameworthily. (In modem 
use, with weakened force and associated with oilier 
senses,' esp. (5 b.) 

* r 3205 Lay. $4-5 p e king wesstille: & I’-i swiken speken 
ille. n*5o Gen. 4- F,r. 3706 Sichcm — hire ille bi-nam. 
<t 2300 Cursor M . 6332 Son he herd riband tell pat his folk 


had fill- il don. C2330 R. Brunne Chron. (2810) 49 He 
hetmied my lord, & roy sonne fulJe ille. Ibid. 263 pe dede 
Jrat.I did tile. 2602 in Fnrr6\ P. Eliz. (1845) !»• 433 My 
youth ill-spent, and worne by women’s guile. 2726 Shel- 
vocke Voy. round IVorld (2757) 8 Plausible pretences for 
behaving as ill as they pleased. 2793 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life % Writ. (1832) III. 46 He, being a little more 
drunk than usual, behaved extremely. ill. 

2 . With malevolent action, ‘in an' unfriendly 
manner, unkindly, harshly, wrongfully. 

c 2300 Havelok 1952 Hwo haues pe pus ille mnked, pus to- 
riuen, and al mad naked ? 2582 N. Lichefield tr. Castan - 
hedcCs Cong. E. Ind. Jxxix. 162 b, The enimies.. handeled 
our men very ill. 2773 Mrs. Chapone Imp rent. Mind 
(1774) II. 26 Those who treat you ill without provocation. 
2830 Macaulay Let. to Napier 16 SepLjn Trevelyan Life 
(1876) 1. 200 If you had used me ill, I might complain. 

b. With unfavourable estimation, blamefully': 
chiefly in phr. to speak, think , etc. ill {of) ; so f to 
hear ill , to be ill spoken of (see Hear 12). 

2548 Hall Citron., licit. VIII , 189 Thei grudged, and 
spake ill of the hole Parliament. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 66 
He [is] ill reputed of that forbeareth so to do. 1631 Sander- 
son Serm. IL 8 All our speeches and actions are ill-jnter- 
preted. 1644 Milton Areof (Arb.) 51 Nationall corruption, 
for which England hears ill abroad. 2722 Addison Sped. 
No. 439 r 4 A Alan .. Inquisitive after every thing which is 
spoken ill of him. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 169 
111 as he thought of his species, he never became a misan- 
thrope. 

c. With hostility, aversion, displeasure, or offence : 
chiefly in phrases to like ill f {a) (o displease (obs.), 
(b) to dislike, be displeased with (arch .) ; to take ill 
= to take offence at, take amiss. 

c 2200 Ormin 28279 He. -riefehk |>e kin allderrdom And tet 
[ = thee it] ma}} ille likenn. <11320 in Wright Lyric P. xx. 
61 Alle we shule d eye, t hah us like ylle. 24.. Tundalc's 
Vis. 2033 OF that syght lykyd hym full yll. ^ 2596 Haring- 
to.v Metam. Ajax Pod. (1814) 2 Some will take it ill., 
because they doe ill understand it. 2664 Evelyn Syha xvit. 
§ 2. 36 The Aspen, .takes it ill to have his head cut off. 2702 
Rown Amb. Step-molh. Ded., The Town has not receiv’d 
this Play ill. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 627 This 
suggestion was so ill received that he made haste to explain 
it away. 2854 H. Miller Sch. Schtn. (1858) 480 Mr. 
Stewart.. liked the move of his neighbour.. exceedingly ill. 

3 . Sorely, - painfully, grievously, unpleasantly. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

<22275 Prov. /Elf red 652 in O. E. Misc. -137 pe bicche 
bitit ille. cx^oo Destr. Troy 10976 He gird lur to ground, 
and greuit hir ,yl). c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon xvi. 
367, 1 praye you gete me some mete, for I am yll a hungred. 
a 1550 Christ is Kirke Gr. xv, Sum fled ( and ill miscluevit. 
Mod. {Yorkshire dial.) He was ill clemmed. 

+ 4 . Banefnlly, hurtfully, injuriously. Obs. • 

2483 Cath. Attgl, 1 05/1 Ille, male , fertticiose. 2600 E. 
Blount tr Cones taggio 34 They chose rather to counsel! 
him ill and please him, then to advise him well and con- 
tradict him'. 1642 Milton Afol. Svtcd. Introd., Wks. 
(1847) 80/2 As with him whose outward garment hath been 
injured and ill bedighted. 

5 . Unfavourably, unpropitiously ; • unfortunately, 
unhappily. 

c 2325 Metr. Horn. 349 Ic haf sped ful ille. c 1460 Tcnoncley 
Myst . xxvii. 6_ Yll was thou ded, so wo is me that ! it ken. 
2593 Shaks. 3 Ilett. VI, 11. v. 55 III blowes the winde that 
profits no body. 2600 E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 35 If it 
succeeded ill, the losse would be generall. 2657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) '25 A Town ill scituate; for if they had 
considered health .. they would never have set it there. 
T741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxii. 273 Let them be 
3’oung or old, well-married or .ill-married. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Vill . 51 111 fares the land.. Where wealth accumulates, 
and men decay. 2864 Doran. Their Majesties Serv. J. 22 
But for the sympathy' of the Earl, of Leicester, it would 
have gone ill with these players. 

6. Of manner or quality of performance : a. Not 
well ; defectively, imperfectly, poorly ; hardly, 
scarcely. Sometimes (with mixture of sense 3), 
With trouble, difficulty, or inconvenience. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 23851 (GOtt.^ Ill worth [Fairf. worpi] it 
cs to tell pe feild, pat noght again pe sede wil jeild. a 240 o 
Isumbras 558 Poure mene pat inyghte ille goo. <-2460 
Towneley Myst. xiii. 2 Lord, what these wedere ar cold 1 
and I am yll happyd. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. 
(2625)31 Things.. ill beseeming or unworthy their reputa- 
tion. 2654 Z. Coke Legick (1657) 35 A man cutteth ill if he 
have a blunt knife. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 163 111 worthie 
I such title should belong To rne transgressour. 2725 Poi e 
Odysr. vi. 79 Blushes ill-restrained betray Her thoughts. 
283* Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds iii. 34 Wc can ill spare 
him. 1839 Murchison Si lur. Syst. 1. xxiv. 301 The upper 
Ludlow rock is ill developed. 2849 M^acaulav Hist. Eng. 
iv. J. ^84 With an intemperance which.. ill becomes the 
judicial character. 

b. Badly, faultily, improperly ; unskilfully. 

XS40 Hyrde tr. Vrves' Instr. Car. Wont. (> 59 ?) I U* If 
answere not quickly, thou shall be called prouuc, or ill 
brought up. 2579 o tenser shrph. Cat. June 72, I play to 
please myselfe, all be it ill. 263* J. Hayward tr . . Btonat s 
Erontena 238 Not many words, and those few ill exprest. 
2670 Sir S, Crow in 22 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 
25 The silke. .beejng ill woven will shrink. ^ 1607 DaMMER 
Voy. I. 139 The Houses arc but low and ill built. 37*8 
Pope Dune. 1, 66 Figures ill pair’d, and Smule* unlike. 
1774 Ciiestekf. Lett. <2792) I. Jett. 4a (tr.) *34 Shop-keepers, 
common people, footmen nnd maid -servants, all speak Hi. 
3873 hi. Arnold Lit. It Dogma (1E76) S5 Hie admitted 
xiutiesihcmseIvcicoineto.be iff-discharged tog 5 n ettm. 
Gaz. 3 Apr. 2/2 The entettainer .. recited, by no means ill, 
the celebrated ‘ Alt the world’s a stage * specclu . / 

7 . Phrases, a. Ill at ease: see Hahk sb..’; b: 
hence HUat-easeress (noncc-wd.), the state of being 
ill at case. b. Jll tc-Je : in pqor circumstances, 
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poor needy (the opposite of well-to-do). . Ill-off : - in 
an unprosperous condition, badly off (the opposite 
of well-off)', see Off, .£ - . . T 

n. 1565 SirT. Gresham in Burgon Li/e( 1839) H. 443, 
I am right sorry that my Lady .. is yll at ease. 1734 Pope 
Ess. Man iv. 119 The virtuous son is ill at ease' When his 
lewd father gave the dire disease. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1 . 1. 349 111 was the King at ease. 1882 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dazt. Ps. cxx. 9 As' ill-at-ease among lying neigh- 
bours as if he had lived. among savages. 1890 Miss Brough- 
ton Alas 1 1. xxiii, Elizabeth's evident ill-at-easeness. 

b. 1853 Lynch Self-lmfrov. v. 115 A most honourable 
ill-to-do class.. fighting a good fight with poverty. 1887 
Pater /mar. Portraits 2 He is not ill-to-do, and has lately 
built himself a new stone house. 1889 Charity Organis. 
Rev. May 221 There is room for doubt whether the well- 
to-do man’s conviction of the ill-to-do man's discomfort 
really leads to useful action. ‘ 

8. In Comb . : see III- III. below. - 
HI (il), v. Obs. exc. dial. - [f. Ill a.]. 

'XX: trahs . ’.To contrive maliciously. Obs. 

<11340 Ham pole Psalter lxxxii. 3 On jii folke j>at illid 
counsaile (L. maligna veritnt consilium]. 

f 2 . To cause ill or evil to ; to harm, hurt, injure, 
wrong. Obs. 

cxszo (see I lung]. 1503 Hmvf.s Exantf. Virt. v. xxvi, 
That wyll payre and yll thy name. 1583 T. Watson Cent uric 
of Louc c. (Arb.) 137 To pacyfie my minde, By iiling him, 
through whome I liu’d a slaue. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 
lit. xvjii. 52 My wretched Cause of your repaire, by wicked 
Romaines ild. 16x4 Sylvester Panaretus 454 Appeerd an 
Old-man (as one deeplie illd). 

3 . To speak ill of, abuse, malign, disparage. 
c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 100 To ill 
tby foe, doth get to thee hatred and double blame. 1674-91 
Ray N. C. Words 39 To ill, to reproach, to speak ill of 
another. 1683 Meriton Yorksk. Diatonic 15 You III my 
Farm, for you have. said to some, You r quite undone and 
beggar’d sine you come. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss., Do n’t ill 
a body if you can’t say weel o’ yan. 

HI (in 3 illen), scribal var. of Him, ».l to cover. 
a 1300 Body 4- Soul 69 (MS. Digby 86, If. 196b), pe )>ridde 
dai flod shal flouen bat al bis world shal illen {A IS. Hart. 
2253 If. 57 a, hylen : rimes swyle, myle, while], 

111-, in combination. 

A. General uses. X. From III adj. 

L a. In attributive relation : see III a. 9 ; also 
III blood, III breeding, Illfare, III humour, 
III luck, .III nature, Ill-usage, III will. 

, b. Parasynthetic compounds : see 8. < . . , : ; 4 

. II. From III sb. 

2 . Objective and obj. genitive, as + ill-abearing 
(enduring evil), f -abodtng (= Ill-boding), -breed- 
ing, -designing, -dispersing, -divining, -doing, 

halsening . , -intending, - persuading , - presaging , 

- uttering , adjs. ; • ill-de enter, -doer, -doing, -dreader, 
-foreboder, -thinker, ’ sbs. ; Ill-willer, -willing, 
-wish, -wisher. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xiti. 453 Bound to this *ill-abearing 
destiny. 1626 Jackson Creed viu. xxvi. § 4 This unseason- 
able “ill-aboding desire.. ‘Give us a king to judge us’. 
a 2712 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 269 Ill-aboding 
Birds who hate the Day. 17x0-11 Swift Examiner (J.), 
The craft of ’‘ill designing men. __ 1791 Burke App. Whigs 
Wks. VI. 83 To encourage ill-designing men. 1504 Shaks. ' 
Rich. Ill , iv.- i. 53 O “ill dispersing Winde ot Miserie. 
s$9z — Rom. 4- Jut. in, v. 54 , 1 haue an “ill Diuining soule. 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversat.%9 ’‘111 Doers are ill Deemers. 
18x5 Scott Guy M. liii. It is the ill-doers are ill-dreaders. 
2868 Helps Rcahnah i. (1876) 2 The ill-doings of all the 
ill-doers who fetc.J % x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 70 We 
knew not The Doctrine of '‘ill-doing. 1715 Leoni Palladio's 
Archil. (1742) II. 95 Temples erected to ill-doing Gods. 
1782 Burns Poem , Oh why the deuce should I repine, And 
be an “ill foreboder ? 1602 Carew Cornwall 1 b, This fill- 
halsening hornie name hath .. opened a gap to the scofifes 
of many. 1703 Congreve Tears Amaryllis 89 Skreams 
of ’‘ill -presaging Birds. , 1787 Burns Death Sir % Blairs. 
The lamp of day, with ill-presaging glare, Dim, cloudy, 
sunk beneath the western wave, c 15x5 Cocke Lovells B. 
xi Surmowsers, “yll thynkers, and make brasers. x6o6 
Shake. Ant. 4- Cl. 11. v. 35 The Gold I giue thee, will 
I melt and powr Downe thy “ill vttering throate. 

3 . Instrumental and dative, as ill-deceived (de- 
ceived by evil), ill-inclining (inclining to evil). 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxvi. 46 The ill-inclining 
soul 1647 H. More Poems , Insomn. Philos, xxiii, Their 
Ill-deceived soul. 

III. From III adv. 

In 6 and 7 the hyphen js only syntactic, being required 
when the qualified adj. is used at t rib., but unnecessary 
when it is predicative: cf. Ill adv. Introd. note. 

Both elements have usually a main stress, but one or other 
may predominate^ according to the construction; in par- 
ticular, combinations like ill-built , ill-fated, ill-fitting , 
standing before a sb., have usually the stronger stress on 
ill. Cf. an i ll-built house , the chimney is i'll bui’tt ; an 
i'll fasted prince , an i'll fitting dress, a child by no means 
illfivvoured. 

4. With verbs, as ill-husband, ill-judge, ill- 
requite, Ill-treat, Ill-use. (Two stresses.) 

1639 T. Bkugis tr. Camus’ Mor, Relat. 371 Whether .. he 
itlhusbanded the mind of Parmene. 7&Sy-&Burto/is Diary 
II. 362, I hope they will never ilhrequite it. 1673 Lady’s 
Cali. 54 To what can we more reasonably impute [u]-.then 
to our ill-busbanding the means of grace ? 1815 Sforling 
Mag. XLVI. =1 Shelton again ill-judged hvs distance. 

6. With adjectives derived from verbs, as fill- 
agreeable, iU-cffaciablt, ill-manageable, ill-observant. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. IVortd’m. (1634! S Ill-agreeable to 
the holy Scriptures. 1813 C. Lofft in E. H. Barker 


Parriatta (1829) II. 79 note , A very ill-manageable portion 
of time. 1842 Sir A. de Vere Song of Faith 83 Ill-observant 
eyes. 18S0 Pusey Min. Proph. 523 The ill-effaceable spot 
of ungodliness. 

6. With pres- pples., or adjectives of ppL form, 
forming adjs., as ill-according, - agreeing , -beseem- 
ing, -calculating, -consisting, -contenting, -fitting , 
-going, -greeting, -guiding, - neighbouring , -per- 
f timing, -resounding, - smelling , -sounding, -succeed- 
ing, -suiting, -yoking, etc. ; Ill-faring, -judging, 
-looking. (Stress : see under III. above.) 

x6ix Bible Wisd, xviii. xo There sounded an “ill-according 
crie of the enemies. 1623 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) E 
04 The disposition of that People being.. so malignant and 
“ill-agreeing with us. 18 86 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 398 
With an “ill-befitting air of haughtiness. 1502 Shaks. 
Rom. 4- Jut. 1. v. 76 Put off these frownes, An “ill beseeming 
semblance for a Feast. 1893 A. S. Eccles Sciatica 39 “Ill- 
fitting joints in the woodwork. 1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. ir. 
viii. (1848) 123 Telling the Strokes of an “ill-going Clock. 
2634 Milton Couths 406 Lest some “ill-greeting touch 
attempt the person Of our unowned sister. 1592 Shaks. 
Ven. 4- Ad. 919 His “ill-resounding noise. 1807 Allbutt 
Syst. Med. 111 . 889 Ill-looking and often “ill-smelling mucus. 
2693 Dryden Juvenal Introd. (1697) 88 He was forc’d to 
crowd his Verse with “ill-sounding Monosyllables. . 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 2 Their bootelesse paines, and “ill suc- 
ceeding night. X643 Milton Divorce 1. xiii, The forcible 
continuing of an improper and “ill-yoking couple. 

7 . With past pples., or adjectives of the same 
form, forming adjs.: a. in senses 1-4 of the adv., 
as ill-achieved, -acquired, - begotten , - behaved , -cele- 
brated, - composed \ - erected , -gendered, -invented, 
-meant, -occupied, -requited, -spent, -won ; III- 
affecteD, -disposed, -got, -gotten ; b. in sense 5, 
as ill-adventured, -annexed, - bested \ -foreseen, 
-joined, -knotted, -met, - wedded ; c. in sense 6, 
as ill-accoutred, -acted, -adapted, -armed, -arranged, 
-assorted, -balanced, -brought -tip, -built,- -cemented, 
-chosen, - clad , - coined , - coloured , -concealed, -con- 
ceived, - concerted , - conducted , -considered, -con- 
trived, -cured, -defined, - digested ’ - directed ’ -dis- 
sembled, -done, -drawn, -dressed, -fed, fitted, founded, 
-furnished, -governed, -grounded, -guided, -in- 
formed, -joined, - lighted , -lit, -made, -managed, 
-matched, -mated, -nurtured, -paid, -regulated, 
-roasted, -ruled, -spun {c 1460), -strung, -supported, 
-taught, -tuned, -understood, -ventilated, -worded, 
-written, -wrought, -yoked, etc.; Ill-advised, -bred, 
-sorted, q.v. (Stress: see under III. above.) 

These quasi-combinations can be formed with almost any 
pa. pple., or adj. in -ed, and their number (esp.in group c.) is 
practically unlimited. Only a few are here illustrated. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Airier. (1778) II. vi. 169 A very 
slender and “ill-accoutred train of followers. 1640 Habing- 
ton Castara m. (Arb.) 127 Like some dull “ill-acted part. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (2711) 42 The ship- 
wreck of my “ill-adventured youth. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 874 j 
“Ill-annexed Opportunity. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 

I. 430 The misery of an “ill assorted marriage. x6ix Cotcr., 
Mal-avenant ,..* ill behaued. _ a 1592 H. Smith Whs. (1867) 
II. 477 O “ill-bestid. Poor in store, in wealth a wretch, 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 800 This “ill-brought-up 
Tyrant. 1704 Adilr. Tiverton 16 Oct. in Laid. Gaz. No. 
4066/8 To enable Your Majesty to break the “ill-celebrated 
Ballance of Power. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 266 The un- 
gratefull treason of her “ill-chosen husband. 2784 Cowper 
Task iv. 379 “Ill-clad and fed but sparely. 2779-82 Johnson 
L. P., S hens tone Wks. IV. 229 His words “ill-coined, or ill- 
chosen. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 77 In my most “ill-com- 
pos’d Affection. 2655 Fuller Ch.Hist. ix. vi. §67 Hopes. . 
small and “ill-contrived. 18 66 Tate Bni. Mollusks iv. xio 
Its conical shell with a shallow “ill-defined umbilicus. ^879 
Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xvi. 291 “Ill-done work. 1649 G. 
Dan i el 7 ' rinnrch .To Rdr.100 Little spoone-Meats cull From 
Stowe’s “ill-fardled dry fatt. 2671 Milton Samson 2504 
Thy hopes are not “ill founded. S642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof, 
Si. 111. xx. 207 Overhot “illgrounded Zeal. 2679 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. (1820) I. it. 50S Sanders’s charge on her, was an 
“ill-invented calumny. 17x9 De Foe Cmtsoe 11. iv. Such 
refractory, “ill-matched fellows. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 684 
The product Of those “ill-mated Marriages. 2538 Starkey 
England \ 1. i. 155 For the takyng away of thes “yl-occupyd 
personys. 2700 Dryden tr- isf bk. Homers I lias 255 My “ill- 
paid pains to mourn. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 233 The 
best of the unqualified or “ill-quatified monarchies. 2803 
Chalmers Let. in £#? (2851) I- 4S3 The “ilj-regujated mind 
of Rousseau was the victim of a thousand infirmities. 2600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. m. ii. 38 Like an “ill roasted Egge, all on 
one side, a 2553 Udall Royster D. in. ii. (Arb.) 39 A 
sight Of him that made vs all so “yll shent. .£2460 
Towneley Myst . ii. 435 “HI spon weft ay comes foule out. 
2640 Habington Castara in. (Arb.) 2x7 How can I turne 
to jollitie My “ill-strung Harpe. xfiix Shaks. Wint. T. T.ii. 
460 His “ill-ta’ne suspition. 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. 
(1847) 100/1 All their childish and “illtaught qualjties. 2595 
Shaks. John il I. 197 These “ill-tuned repetitions. 2580 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 407 That “fll-vnderstood intercession. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen. /F.\. iv. 88 “Ill-weau’d Ambition, how 
much art thou shrvmkej 2643 Milton Divorce n. ix, The 
distresses and extremities *of an “ill-wedded man. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xvii. 29* Ill-won geir riches not the kin. xB*6 

J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. xi. 325 An “ill-written, 
ill-spelled, ill-folded, ill-sealed letter. 2599 Marston Sco. 
Villanie 1. i, Like Aphrogenias “ill-yoked marriage. 

IV, 8. Parasynthetic combs., in which ill - is 
sometimes of adverbial, sometimes of adjectival 
origin. (Thus ill-intentioned is opposed to well- 
intentioned, but ill-humoured to good-humoured.) 
Ill-com plex toned , ' -countenanced, -eyed, -featured , 
figured, -flavoured, -headed, -mouthed (r 1375), 


-neighboured, -noised, -nosed, -odoured, -principled, 
-savoured, -savoury, -scented, -spirited, -tasted, adjs. 
See, also Ill-conditioned, -deedy, -favoured, 
.-humoured, -looked, -mannered, -natured, 

-STARRED, -TEMPERED, -TONGUED, -WILLED, -WILLY. 
(Stress’: see, under III. above.) ' 
a 2726 Collier (J.), Envy.. meagre and “ill complexioned. 
2638 F. Junius Paint, Ancients 41 Hard-favoured, •ill- 
countenanced damsels. 2670 Moral State Eng. 90 Lame, 
thin-faced, “il-eyed. 2513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 5 *111 
fetured of limmes. i860 Froude Hist. Eng. xxviii. V. 367 
She was short and “ill-figured. 2748 Anson's Voy. n/iv. 
264 The .. tobacco.. was not “ill flavoured. 2596 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. i. 3 Whilest every man, Surcharg’d with wine, 
were heedlesse and “ill-hedaed. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado hi. 
i. 64 A Iaunce ill headed, c 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints, Berthe* 
/omens 235 With gret noyse and “ilmowtht late. 2580 
Sidney Arcadia (2622) 203 A Gitterne, il-played on, accom- 
panied with a hoarse voice .. made them looke the way of 
the “ill-noysed song. 1646 J. Gregory Notes 4- Obs. (1650) 
269 The bald_ “ill-nos’d GaHIamn. 2741 Richardson Pamela 
I. 160 She is so “ill-principled a woman. 2583 Stubbes 
Anal. Abus. 11. (1882) 65 A slouenly, “ill sauoured, and 
vneleane fellowe. 2598 Sylvf.ster Du Bartas n. i. 1. Edtn 
102 Sweet as Roses smelt th’ “Hi-savory Rew. 1596 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV , v. v. 2 “Ill-spirited Worcester, did we not send 
Grace, Pardon, and tearmes of Loue to all of you ? X651-3 
Jep.. Taylor Senn.for Ycar(\ 6 ?%) 298 Bitter and “ill-tasted 
drugs. 

B. SpeciaiCombs. : iTl-accu’stomedtz., (a) little 
accustomed or habituated to something ; ( b ) hating 
little custom, little frequented by customers ; fill- 
boned a., having diseased or injured bones; ill- 
bom a., of evil birth or origin; ill-content, 
ill-contented adjs., discontented, f displeased; 
ill-convenient a., inconvenient, ill-suiting (now 
vulgar ) ; so ill-convenience, f ill-conveniency ; 
ill-customed a., (e) having little custom; (/>) 
characterized by a bad custom or fashion; ill- 
deserving a., deserving of ill ; so ill-deserver ; 
ill-faced a., having an unpleasing face or aspect, 
ugly; ill-famed a., of bad fame or repute ; *f. ill- 
fancied a., inelegant in design; ilDfashioned a., 
of an ill fashion, or badly fashioned ; + iil-favour- 
ably adv., {a) = Ill-Fa VOUREDLY ; (b) with dis- 
favour, unfavourably; ill-formed a., badly formed, 
or having a had form ; ill-friended a., ill provided 
with friends; fill-habited a. f having an ill habit 
of body, unhealthy, disordered ; ill-hearted a., 
having an evil heart, ill-disposed, malicious; fill- 
language v . Irons., to use ill' language about, 
speak ill of ; f ill-lottered a., ill taught, illiterate ; 
f ill-liking a. [see Liking a. J, in bad condition ; 
ill-lived (-laivd) a., leading a bad or immoral life; 
ill-meaning a., meaning evil, malicious in intent ; 
f ill-minded a ., having an evil mind or disposition, 
unfriendly, hostile, malicious; hence f ill-mindod- 
ness; fill-monied a., ill supplied with money, 
poor ; f ill-part a., playing, an evil part ; ill- 
scraped a. Sc., not scraped clean, foul ; ill-seem- 
ing a., of evil appearance or aspect; ill-shaped,' 
-shapen'ff<#r., badly shaped, or of a bad shape; 
ill-contrived, awkward; fill-speak v. trails to 
speak evil of, slander, traduce; fill-stated a., in 
an evil state or condition; fill-thewed a., ill- 
mannered ; ill-thriven a., that has thriven badly ; 
badly grown, sickly, stunted ; peevish, ill-disposed ; 
fill-wresting a., wresting any one’s words or 
actions to his disadvantage. 


2669 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. 314 Some Souls so infirm 
and “ill-accustomed, .though of a noble Nature. 1828 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. in. (1863) 65 But one ill-accustomed 
shop. 1645 Rutherford Tryalt J- Tri. Faith xvii. (1845) 184 
There is a Saviour’s hand . . to wheel in an “ill- boned soul. 
1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. (1692) I. 2x5 To have 
strangled their “ilbbom Resolutions in the Cradle. 2701 
De-Foe True-born Eng. 1. 232 From this amphibious ill- 
bom mob began That vain, ill-natured thin£, an English- 
man. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayntott xxiii. 496 Whan 
the frenshe men sawe the grete cruelnes of Charlemagn .. 
they were “yll contente. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 558 
So the three .. Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 
1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda ' j Cong. E. Ind. Ixxix. 
263 With this spoyle cheating . . remained so “ill contented. 
1643 Milton Divorce 1. ii, When the household estate . . is 
so illcontented. 1694 Salmon Bates'. Disp. (1/13) 658/2 
Leaving out the Opium it may be given . . twice a day, 
without any “ill Convenience*. 2719 Mem. Lewis XIV , v, 
53 Liable to a thousand Illconveniericies. 2740 Garrick 
LyingValet 11, It will be “ill-convenient to pay me to-morrow. 
2864 Comtft. Mag. IX. 207 They’re always a-cormng 
at iilconvement times. 261 x Rich Honest. Age <* 6 * 4 / 26 
But an “ill customed shoppe, that taketh not hue shillings 
a day. 2870 Ruskin Led. Art ii. 39 Forbid them to make 
r. !u ' . 1 . .. > M-.thnut order. 


what 

1675 


is ill-customed, and unrestrained ..and without order. 

tr. Camden's Hist. Elis, m- (1688) 3*4» 1 T hrive 
stowed Benefits upon *JIl-deseryers. 2 625 kg tr. 

Barclay's Argent's 1. xiL 3* The *ill-d«erving Kin*. 1734 
Watts Retig. Juv. {x 7 8g> 154 So profane and ill -desen ing 
a rout of men. 1590 SiiAKS. Cotie. Err. iv- lu - _ ’ 

formed.. “Ill-fac’d, worse bodied, shapelesse. 

Sol. Recant, it. 24 Let such .as always are at wars 
their own fortunes, curse_ their ill fac dtfaa : 

A net. 295/1 *I!Ie famed, jnftmaivs. 1807 i . \\ upr.Er.gh 
Stlgc 103 A street where lll-fcd and jH-farned F renchmen 
were .. beginning to congregate. 27x6 Lady M. \\ . Mon. 
tagu Let. to Lady X * OcL, l never .. taw *0 many 
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fine clothes *i!I*fancied. - 1600 E. Blount ir. Concstaggio 
gn Fortified .. with *i!I fashioned trenches. 1821 Scott 
Ktniliv. xx ii, His ill-fashioned gaberdine. 1576 Newttom 
Lemnic' s ' Complex. (1633) *5 They., make the body to 
breake out' unfavourably with scabs.' 1643 True In- 
former 27 It hath, made the Venetian .. to looke but Jl- 
favourably of us. a 1704 Locke (J.), *111 formed and mis- 
shaped productions; 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 246 
She is not that *1 11 -friended* 1642 Rogers Naamatt 845 It 
becomes as meat to an *ill habited stomach. ■ a 1617 
Hierok Wks. (16x9-20) II. 489 Many an hollow.and *ill 
hearted counterfaiL 1786 Burks TwaDogs 180 Fient haet 
0' them ’s ill-hearted fellows. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
j. iv. 5 36. 551 Neither was this Trinity of Divine Subsist- 
ences only thus *ill-languag‘d by the Pagans generally. 
*604 F. Hf.ring Modest Defence 32 In illiberal and *illet- 
tercd Natures. 1648 Sanderson* Herat. 11.241 They [trees] 
become Mll-liklng and unfruitful, 1633 Bp. Hall Occas . 
Medit: § 56 A scandalous and ’ill-lived Teacher. 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple , Glance ii, The malicious and *ill-meaning 
harm. 1681 Lottd. Gaz. No. 1619/4 Designing and ill-mean- 
ing Men. z6iz Cotgr., Malenthalente, maliciouslyaffected, 
*ill-minded. 1726 Amherst Tcrrz Fil. II. 8 Ill-minded 
priests. 1681 Ckowne Hen. VI , it. 14, I see .. Too much 
’ill-mindedness in all this fury. 1608 Tourneur R ev. Trag. 
iv. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 1 10, 1 thinke thou art *ill-monied. x6ox 
Monday & Chettle Death Dolt. Lari Huntington D ij b, 
Let king Iohn, that *i!I part personage. .Of chaste Matilda 
let him make an cud. 1858 M. PoRTEOUs.SrwArr Johnny 32 
Mare than ae *111 scraptt tongue Misca'd ye sair. 2884 
Pae Eustace 67 To put up with your ill-scraped tongue.’ 
1596 Shaks. Tam.Shr. V. it. 143 Like a fountains troubled, 
Muddie, *ill seeming. X592 — Rout. <5- Jul. v. L 44 Skins 
Of *ill shap’d fishes. 1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie ill. 
xxii. (Arb.) 263 Such manner of vneouth speech did the 
Tanner of Tamworth vse .. I hope I shall be hanged to 
morrow ; for I feare me I shall be hanged, whereat the 
king laughed . . to heare his *il! shapen terme. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Acts xix. 9 *It>speaking the way of the Lord 
before the multitude. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas it. Hi. 
iv. Captaiites 1010 An * ill-stated body. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul n. i. 1. xx, Certesthey be *ill thew’dand baser 
born. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 58 Short ^ ill- 
thriven furze. ^ 1843 Lever y. Hinton xviiL (1878) 130 A 
little cross-grainedj ill -thriven old fellow. cx6oo Shaks. 
Sontt. cxI, Now this ’ill wresting world is crowne so bad, 
Madde slanderers by madde eares beleeued be. 

tUla^ile, a. Obs. ran. [f. Il-2 + Labile.] 
Not liable to slip, fall, or err; infallible. Hence 
f IllabiTity, quality of being * illabile \ 

1740 Ciievne Regimen iv. 140 It would seem.. that all 
Creatures .. must . . be labile, fallible, and peccable, and 
that even infinite wisdom and power could not make a 
creature .. illabile, infallible, and impeccable, /bid., That 
secondary nature of eternal infallibility, illability, and im- 
peccability. Ibid. 276. 

+ Xlla'b Orate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. ilia* 
loraUus : see II-*- and cf. Elaborate.] Un- 
laboured ; not highly finished unfinished. 

1631 Bratjiwait Whimsies , Traveller 05 So indigested 
arc his collections, and so illaborate his style as the 
Stationer shunnes them. 1639 T. de Grey Compl. Horscm . 
To Rdr., In this illaborat work of mine. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Illaborate , done or made without labor, plain, 
unlaboured. # *751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 12 
The style of it must be illaborate, and void of all freedom 
and vivacity. 

Hence f Illa borateness, * the Quality of being 
effected without Labor and Pains* (Bailey 1727). 
t Hlabo-rious, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Il-2 + 
Laborious.] Not laborious ; lazy. 

a 1631 Donne Ser/n. Ixxii. 728 This in-industrious and 
Illaborious man that takes no paines. 

Ill-accustomed : see 111- B. 

# + Hla-cerable, a . Obs. rare [ad. late L. 
il/acerdbilis : see Il-2 and Lacerable. Cf. F. 
illaUrablel\ Not liable to be torn or rent. Hence 
■f Xlla’cerableness. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1656 in Blount Glossogr.' 1727 
Bailey vot. II, Illacerableness. 

+ Hla'chrymable, a. Obs. ran [ad. L. 
iliac rwidhilis unwept ; unmoved by tears, pitiless, 
f. 7/- (Il-2) + lacrimdbilis : see Lachrymose.]. (See 
quots.) Hence i* Illa’chrymableness. 

1623 Cockeram, / llach ry viable, pittilesse, vnmercifutl. 
*658 1 HiLLirs, Illachry viable , pittilesse, also unpittied fed. 
167S uncapable of weeping] 1731 Bailey tVol.II ), lllacrym . 
able ness, uncapahleness of weeping. 2755 Johnson, II. 
laehrymable , incapable of weeping. 

Xllachryma*tion. rare, [noun of action f. L. 
illacrhndre to weep over.] (Stc quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Il/ac/irymation, a weeping or 
bewailing. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Illactymatio, term 
for excessive weeping : illncrymation. 

Ul-advised(i-l|*dv3izd),o. [Ill- 7 c.] Done 
without wise consideration or deliberation, inju- 
dicious, imprudent; sometimes, ill-counselled, 
following, or resulting from, bad advice. (Of 
persons, their actions, etc.) 

c 1592 Marlowe Massacre Paris i. iii, Your grace was ill- 
advis’d to take them, a x6oo Hooker Reel. Pel . vi. iv. § 4 
They which with ill-advised modesty *eck to hide their rin 
like Adam. _ 1677 Govt. Venice 371 Vittor Amedcus was 
very ill-advised to deliver Pigncrol to the French. 1728 
Young Love Fame iii. 52 *l‘o make that hopeless, ill- 
advis'd attack. 1818 Stott Rob Roy >l,The unfortunate 
and ill-advised' James II. 1BS0 McCarthy Oitw Times 
III. xl v. 355 The ill-advised undertaking had to be gh en up. 
• Hence ill-aavrl'scaiy(-edli) aa'v., in an ill-advised 
manner, injudiciously, imprudently, 

1879 Faoutu: Cxsar xxi. 353 So ill-advUedly, so against 
all my counsels, the whole business lias been conducted. 


1884 Pall Mall G. 09 Dec. 2/1 The Board, ill advisedly 
refused to forward this appeal, 

+ IU£B-s(e, ppl. a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. ilfas-us 
unhurt, f. il- vIl--) + Ixsits pa. pple.' of Ixdlre to 
injure. Cf. Illesed.] . Unhurt, uninjured. 

*597 A- ’I. tr. Giiillemean' 5 Fr. Chiyuyi’. 10/2 The 
seconde table, .illiEse or vnhurte. Ibid. 37b/i The middle 
of the Legge [is] as yet ilises. 

■ + Illse'sive, a. Obs. rare— [f. It.-- + L. lass-, 
ppl. stem of faderc to injure + -IVE.] Harmless. 

16:7-47 Feltham Resolves i. Ixxxiv. 259 These they .might 
sweeten with illtesive games, 

•f- IlItB'tible, a. Obs. rare- 0 . ' [For *illxlable, 
ad. L. illieldbilis, f. il- (II--) + Ixtabilis joyful.] 
‘Sorrowfull’ (Cockeram 1623). 

IU-affected (iliafe-kted), a. [Ill- 7 a.] 

+ 1. Affected with .illness or indisposition ; 
diseased. Obs. ' • 

‘ 1604 F. He ring Modest Defence A ij, As if a b lea re-eyed 
man should not seeke remedy for his ill-affected eyes. _ 2615 
[see Affected - 1 1. 3]. 1665 Needham Medela Medic. 379 
In Scorbutick and other ill-affected bodies. 1727 Bradley 
Earn. Diet. s.v. Dimness, The ill-affected Colour of the Eye; 
2. Not well disposed' towards some person or 
thing ; unfriendly, disaffected. 

1596 SrENSEK State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 647/2 When all his 
arishioners are soe ill-affected unto him, as they usually 
e to all the English. 1654 G. Goddard in Burton's Diary 
(1828) I. Introd. 192 To prevent the election of delinquents 
and ill-affected persons. 1884 Manch. Exam. x6 Oct. 5/2 
Somewhat better affected, or perhaps a trifle less ill-affected.' 
f 3. Not viewed with favour ; disliked. Obs. 

1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. II in Selcct.fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 
33 This makes the ill-affected return of this our favourite, 
more infamous and hated. 

Hence Hl-afFe’ctedness, ill-affected condition. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Prognostick (1869) 262 Nought 
but a kingdoms ill-affeclednesse.- 

f Illa*psable, a.i Obs. ran— 1 , [f. Il- 2 + Laps- 
able.] Not liable to fall. 

# z66z Glasvill Lux Or. viii. 86 They may be morally 
immutable and illapsable : but this is grace, not nature. 

Hla-psable, a.- rare- 0 , [f. Illapse v. + 
-able.] Capable of illapsing, or liable to illapse.' 
In recent Diets. 

Tllapse (ilse'ps, ill-), sb. Now rare', [ad. L. 
illafsus a gliding, falling, or slipping 'in, f. i/liibt 
to slip, etc. in : see II- 1 and Lapse.] 

1. The act of gliding, slipping, or falling in, of 
gently sinking into or permeating something. 

a. 7'hcol. Said of spiritual influences, esp. in the 
illapse of the Holy Spirit and equivalent expressions. 
(Freq. in 17th c.) 

* 161^. Jackson Creed m. xxi. § 20 Testimonies. .for the 
plentiful manner of effusion [of the Holy Ghost] and placid 
illapse into the souls of every sort. 1640 Bp. Reynolds' 
Passions iv. 27 By immediate illapse of Truth into the 
Vnderstanding. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 8ou 1796 
J. Owen Trav. Europe I. 55 The illapses of the spirit were 
sometimes made subservient to the impulses of the flesh. 
x88x F. E. Warren Liturgy Celtic Ch. i». § 10. xo6 Praying 
for the illapse of the Holy Ghost. 

b. Of the vital principle, heat, passion, etc. 

' 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. lit. vi. 277 When the Matter 
is fitly prepared, there is an illapse of this Vital, Formative, 
Spirital Principle into it. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1262 
Thus life. .is oft preserved By the bold swimmer in the swift 
illapse Of accident 'disastrous. 1768 Murphy Zenobia iv. i. 
10 Beware, my friend, and steel thy heart Against the 
sweet illapse of gentler passions. 

i* C. Ufa tributary stream. Obs. ran 
1753 .Murphy Gray's- 1 tut Jml. No. 301*1 A River which 
admits.. the tributary Illapse of several lesser Streams. 

2. A gentle gliding movement, rare— 1 . 

1835 J. Harris Gt . Teacher (1837) X55, I will do this by 
illapses so gentle, by a process so natural. 

Illapse (ilte ps, ill-), V. Now fare. [f. L. il- 
ia fs-us, pa. pple. of ilia bT : cf. LArsc z/.] intr. To 
fall, glide, or slip in. Hence Illa*p sing vbl. sb. ■ 
x666 G. Harvey Morb. Attgl. xvi. 189 Their cure, when 
at any time iilapsed into that Disease, is easier. performed. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. iv. 320 The illapsing of 
Souls into prepared Matter, a 17x1 -Ken Hymns Festiv. 
Poet. Wks. 1722 I. 193 Israels sweet Singer. sang Ideas 
bright, lllaps’d from Heav’n with true poctick Height. 
1835 T. Aird in B/ackw. Mag. XXXVII. 180 A nymph.. 
Near, walking on the checkered floors of woods, Or far 
illapsing through their green retreat. 

Hla’psing, ///. a. rare- 1 , [f. Il -2 + Lapsing.] 
That does not fall or slip. 

1740 Cheyne Regimen i. 28 The only mean, by which 
fallible, free lapsed Creatures.. could be brought to an 
illapsing state of Stability. ■ - 

IHa-psive, a. rare—' 1 . V- as - Illapse sb. + 
-IVE.] Characterized by an illapse (of the divine 

Spirit). . 

.1819 Knox .& Jems Corr. 31. 367, 1 know little.. of illap- 
sivc communication. 

+ XHa’queable, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. L. il/a- 
quedre : sec Illaqceate v. and -ele.] Capable 
of being ensnared. 

1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 1. iv. 5 13. 268 Whether or 
no a Philosopher be temptable by it, or illaqueable into it. 

' + nia'queate, fpl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. 
iUaguedt-us t pa. pple. : see next.] Ensnared. 

1548 Hall Chron 1, /ten. VI 165b, Thei.labirynth, in the 
which he and hys people were enclosed and illaciucate. 


niaqueate (ilre*kwi|<?!t), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. \,. illaquedt ppl. stem of illaqucarc , f. il- (Il-1) 
+ laqucdre to snare, f. laqucus noose, snare.] 
tram. To catch as in a noose ; to ensnare, entrap, 
entangle. 

X54B Hah Chron., Edw. IV 239 b, . The devel is wont 
with such wytchcraftes, to wrappe and illaqueat the myndes 
of men. 2650 tr. Caussin's A tig. Peace 38 Errour illa- 
queat es some men. 17x7 Bullock Woman a Riddle t. i. 
8, I have inadvertently . .illaqueated my self in an irre- 
coverable confusion. a X834 Coleridge Lit. Rent. (1836-0) 
III. 298 Let not .. his scholastic retiary versatility of logic 
ilfaqueate your good sense. 

Hence Hla*queated ppl. a., Hla*queating vbl. sb. 
. 1664 H. More Myst. Ittiq. 65 The illaqueating of mens 
consciences. Ibid. 465 Vexatious colluctations betwixt the 
injured body and the illaqueated Conscience. 

t maqriea-tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. ilia- 
qttedre to Illaqueate.] . > .■ - , i ■ 

1. The action of catching or entangling in a noose 
or share ; entrapping or entangling in argument ; 
the condition of being entangled or ensnared. 

1605 Bacon Adz’. Leant, u. xiv. § 5. 54 The more subtile 
fourmes of Sophismes, and Illaqueattons. 1646 Sm T. 
Browne. Pseud. Ep. vn. xi. 361 The word dmiyinro .. doth 
not onely signifie. suspension, or pendelous illaqueation.. 
but also suffocation, strangulation or interception of breath. 
1699 Evrlyn Let. Arc/td. Nicholson io Nov., Mem. (1857) 
I Ii. 378 They wholly gave themselves up to learn to wrangle, 
and the arts of illaqueation. 

2 . ‘ A snare, anything to catch another ; a 
noose’ (J.). 

+ Illa-te, v. Obs. rare . [f. L. ill at-, ppl. stem 
of inferre to bring in, Infer.] 

1 . tram. To bring upon, occasion, cause. . 

1533 St. Papers , Hen. VII L VII. 438 Restitution of 
dammagis to them illatid bi them specially whome the Pope 
sent thither agein the Turk. 

• 2 . intr. ?To be related, to relate. 

1653 R. Sanders PJiysiogn., Moles lxii. 59 This is of the 
nature -of Jupiter and Saturn, and illateth to the right 
shoulder of Cepheus. • . 

f IUa*tebrate, v. Obs. rare— 0 , [f. L. illateVrdt 
ppl. stem of i Hatch rare (rare) to lie bid, f. latebra 
hiding-place.] intr. * To hide in comers* (Cockeram 
1623). Hence f Illatebra’tion, ‘a hiding, or 
seeking of corners’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Illation- (il^ 1 Jan), [ad. late L. illdtidn-cm, n. of 
action from inferre , il[dt-um to bring in, Infer. 
Cf. F. illation (1521 in Godefroy).] 

1. The action of inferring or drawing a conclusion 
from premisses; hence, that which is inferred, an 
inference, deduction, or conclusion. 

•'*533 More Dcbcll. Salem. Wks. 056/1 Hys illacion that he 
maketh vpon the same woordes of mine, ’ isfis Harding in 
Jewel Repl. Harding (1611) 342 In framing his reason by 
way of illation. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent % 1. yin.’ 
26 What ground of consequence can warrant such an illation 
from these premisses 1 1781 Wesley IVks. (1872) XI 1 1. 463 
By illation, I suppose he [Locke] means the inferring one 
thing from another. 1832 Austin furispr. (1879) 11. 1053 
In the process of syllogising there is not really an illation 
. or inference. 1886 N. <5- Q. 7th Ser. 1. 251/1 It is permissible 
* to smile at such an illation from such a major and minor. 

2 : EccL The Eucharistic Preface to the Ter - 
sanctus , as occurring in the primitive and some 
later liturgies, corresponding to the Preface in the 
Roman and Anglican liturgies. 

1863 Neale Ess. Liturg. 75 We now come to.. Illations; 
or, as they have been variously called, Preface*, Contesta- 
tions,' or Prayers of the Triumphal Hymn.. Ibid. 77 'Hie 
Gallican has a different Illation for every’ principal festival. 
Illative (il^’tiv), a. and sb. [ad. late L. illd- 
tivus, i. HUM-, ppl. stem of inferre (sec prec.) : cf. 
F. illatif (1617 in Godefroy).] • 

A. adj. 1 . Of words: Introducing or stating 
an inference ; esp. in illative particle. 

x6xi W. Sclater Key iii. 20. 328 First reason . . collected 
from the illatiue particle therefore. 1647 Fa ring don Scrtti. 
ii. 23 Which word is not causal, but illative, a 1703 
Burkitt N. T.,IIeb. ii. Prefi, Our apostle draws an in. 
ference..as appears by the illative panicle ‘ therefore' at the 
head of the first -verse. 3864 Bowen Logic vii. 220 Con- 
nected by an illative particle, because, then , thetefore, &c 

2 . Of the nature of, or arising from, an inference 
or illation ; inferential. 

1637 Gii.LiisriE Eng. Pop. Cerent. !y. viii. 40 The pio- 
mis-orie partis illative upon and relative unto 
of the assertorie part, a 1716 South Serm. (1744) * II I - t 89 
There is a great deal of difference l>etw«n a mere illative 
necessity, which consists only in the logical consequence of 
one thing upon another, and between a causal necessity 
[etc]. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 156 I-ogic takes notice only 
of what is called illalive Conversion, in which the Lon* 
vertend and the Converse must either both be true, or both 
be false, together. Thus the Conversion of No ' A ts B, 
into No B is A, is illative.. But the^Converstan of Serve A 
are not B, into Seme B are not A, is not illative. 

B, .Of or pertaining to illation or inference; 
characterized by illation. 

1870 J. H. New man Gram. Assert fix. I 3. 354 faculty 

or talent, which 1 call the Rotiocinaiivc or Illative ben^e, 
being parallel to fhronesis in conduct, ami to taste »n the 
Fine Arts. 1876 L. Camnikll in Content}. Rev. J unc ,o1 
The English itiiom is neither adversative nor illative in Inc 
same degree with the Gretk. 

j-B. sb. 1 . An illative particle. Obs. 

JJ9I Tcicivall Sf. ISilt. E. A Coniunclion..wme me.. 
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Illatiues/as, asst, so. 1659 O. Walker Instruct, Oratory 
102 Such illatives omitted, .cause much ambiguity. , 

•j* 2. An illative clause. Obs. ' , . 

1604 Toqker Fair. Church 39 My Illative therfore is, the 
Bishop.. did call other Ministers into a part of the Charge. 
1651 j er. Taylor C terns Dom. 13 This discourse was 
occasioned by our Saviours illative; All power is given 
me, goe yee therefore and teach. 

Hence Illa-tively adv., in the way of inference. ■ 
1655 Bp. Richardson On O. Test . 434 Most commonly 
taken ilia lively. 1827 Whately Logic 11. ii. § 4 (1836) 78 
Every proposition may be illatively converted. 

+ II 1 a* t rate, v. Obs . rare ~°. [f. L. Wat rat 

ppl. stem of illatrare (rare), f. z/~ (II- 1 ) + latrdrt 
to bark.] * To scoffe or barke at a thing ’ (Cockeram 
1623 ). Hence t Illatra'tion, ‘a barking against 
one* (Blount Glossogr, 1656). 

Xllaudable (ilp'dab’l), a. [ad. late L. Wanda - 
bills: see 11- 2 and Laudable.] Not' laudable; 
unworthy of praise or commendation. 

' 1583 Puttenkam Eng. Poe He 1. xvi. (Arb.) 50 The bad 
and lllawdable parts of all estates and degrees were taxed 
by the Poets in one sort or an .other. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Fug. v. Wks. (1851) 230 His actions are diversly reported, 
by Huntingdon not thought illaudable. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) II. xxvtii. 259 Young Ladies are too apt 
to make secrets of a passion that is not To itself illaudable. 
1828 Carlyle Werner in Misc. Ess. (1872) I. 102 Grounded 
on no wicked or even illaudable motive. 

Hence Xliatrdably adv., in a way not to*, be 
praised: rare. 

17. •. Broome fj.), It is natural for people to form, not 
VUaudably, too favourable a Judgment of their own country. 
1888 Scott. Leader 14 July 4 The miles glorias us whom he 
has i I laudably eh'counterea. 

IUanda'tion. rare. [f. Il -2 + Laudation : 
cf. F. illaudatim (in Godefroy).] The opposite of 
laudation; censure. 

‘ 1848 Blackiu. Mag. LX IV. 503 The temper of direct 
praise is always wholly genial ; that of lauding by illauda- 
tion has in It perforce an ungenial element. 

mandatory, a. rare. [f. 1 l -2 + Laudatory.] 
Not laudatory ; not characterized by praising. 

1845 Blackiv. Mag. LVII..787 Unqualified praise from the 
iUaudatory pen of Kitson. 

|| Illairn. Irish . [ad. Ir \ cilcdn, oileatt (prob. 
ad. ON. cyland. $yland).~\ An islet. > 

1882 Conth. Mag. Mar. 321 Tiny illauns and carrigeens, 
which barely afford a foothold to the passing gull. 1895 19 th 
Cent. Mari 422 Their curraghs were cast ashore and dashed 
to pieces against the illaun. 

, M-b&ing. nonce-ivd, [f. Ill adv. + Being 
vbl. sb.] ‘Ill’ or unprosperous condition; em- 
ployed as the antithesis of well-being. 0 . 

1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1872) 178 The test of vita^ well- 
being or illbeing to a generation. 2884 H. SrENCEu’/l/fW 
y. State 113 Philanthropists ..Insuring the future ill-being 
of men- while eagerly pursuing their present well-being. 

. I*ll-belO'Ved (see III- III), a. [f. Ill adv. + 
Beloved.] Not well-beloved; not beloved; dis- 
liked. 

1546 Bale Set. Wks. (1849) 182 They are not so ill-beloved 
of their country merchants. ‘262* Mabbe tr. Alemans 
Guzman d’AIf.y. 147 There is not a man .. that hath so 
bad a name, or is so ill belou’d, as he is. 1785 J. Truslcr 
Mod. Times II. 169 There is seldom a person dies that is so 
ill-beloved, but [etc.]. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xlv. His 
ill-beloved nephew, 

HI Blood,' rll-bloo'd. [See III a. 2, Blood 
sb. 5 ; cf. bad blood, Bad 6 .] Unfriendly or angry 
feeling," animosity ; strife. 

__ 1614 Cart. Smith Virginia 178 Finding this.. might breed 
ill bloud. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) I. lii. 121 It was fear’d 
this . . would have bred ill blood. 1703 Burchett Naval 
Trans, nl. xvii. (1720^ 365 This Action., bred ill Blood 
between him and^ Raleigh. 1809 Wellington Let, to J. 
V t liters 19 May in Gurw. Des/>.- IV. 346 The embarrass- 
ment and ill-blood which it occasions. 2844 Dickens Mart. 
Chits, ii. Don't let there be any nil-blood between us, pray. 

1*114)0* ding, a. [Ill- 2 :] That bodes, or 
portends evil ; of evil omen. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. v. 6 Malignant and ill- 
boading Starres. 1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 45 There 
cannot be a more ill-boding signe to a Nation. 1720 
Welton Suffer. Son of God H. xxviii. 740 Unhappy 
Time l Ill-boding hours ! 1855 Singleton Virgil I. joi 

Dogs ill-omened, and ill-boding birds, Afforded presages. 
Ill-boned, -born:. see III- B. 
l a U4>re*d, a - [h 111 adv. + Bred ppl <z.i] 
Badly brought up ; characterized by ill breeding, 
unmannerly, rude. (Of persons, their actions, etc.) 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d A If t. v. 1*30, 1 was 
not so ill bred, but that I knew.. when it was lawful! for me 
to speake. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tnxv. 15 Some Dutch- 
ill-bred Sayler. 1673 [R. LeighJ^ Trausp. Rch. 39 These 
Arminians are the rudest ill bred’st persons, c 1704 Prior 
Henry «$• Emma 462 The ill-bred question, and the lew’d 
reply. 1834LYTTON Pompeii t. i,An ostentatious, bustling, 
ill-bred fellow. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 311 [In 
Spain] It is not considered ill-bred to stare at ladies. 

ill breeding, rll-bree'ding. [Ill a.± 

Breeding vii. si.} Bad or inferior breeding or 
bringing up ; hence, Bad manners, rudeness. 

1800 Mus. Hbrvey Mmrtray Fam. ll. 136 Declamations 
against the ill-breeding of modern young men. *819 Byron 
yuan 1. clxxiv, To say the best, it -was extreme ill-breeding. 
Hl-coloured, -ored (rl,ki»*laid>, a. [f. Ill a. 
4- Colour sb. +.-ED 2 ; or f. Ill adv. +' coloured, 
pa. pple. of Colour vi] 


* 1. Having a bad, unpleasant; or inferior colour. . 

_ 1435 Misyn Eire of Love 78 Noyd Sc disesyd, wonedyd Sc 
ill-colorde. 1721 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 581 He.. is 
turned blue and ill-coloured. 2748 Anson’s Voy. 11. viii. 
219 If the bottom be" muddy, the pearl is dark and ill- 
coloured. a 1776 R. James Dissert. Fevers [1778)24 Ill- 
coloured spots all over him. 

* 2. Jig. Having an evil appearance ; that does not 

* look well f. 

, 1631 Sanderson Sena. II. 12 Some things, .if they be not 
evil, yet are ill-coloured.. and carry in their faces some 
resemblance or appearance of evil. 

3. Badly coloured or painted. 

. 1749 Berkeley £«■/. to Prior 2 Feb. in Fraser Life viii. 
(1871) 319 The third is a copy, and ill-coloured. 

Xllcome (i'lk^m),'«. rare. [f.’lLL adv. 4 - Come 
pa. pple.’] ■ Unfortunately come or arrived : not 
welcome. 

1579 J- Stubbe $ Gaping Gulf Ciij, A most illcome guest 
therefore. , a 1592 ‘Greene George a Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 
264 K. fames. My Lord of Kendal, you are welcome to 
the court. ' K. Edw. Nay, but ill-come as it falls out now. 
187s Athenaeum 21 Aug. 237/3 Always "welcome, and as 
often illcome. ’ 

Hl-conditioned (i*l,k^ndi*Jand), a. [f. ill 
condition +, -ed 2 .] Having bad ‘ conditions * ‘ or 
qualities ; of an evil disposition ; in a bad condition 
or state. In Geometry, applied to a triangle which 
has very unequal angles, such as that by which 
a star’s parallax is determined. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World hl (1634) 5 His owne sonne.. 
being an ill conditioned Boy. 1694 Salmon Bates Disf. 
(1713) 678/1' Gun-shot Wounds, and other malign and ill 
condition'd Ulcers. • 2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 6 May 
Bet. i, That a woman, .should place her affection upon 
such an ugly, ill-conditioned cur. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden, viii. (1813) 107 When roots reach a weak, ill- 
conditioned soil the trees must fail. 1850 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 386 This woman also proved ill- 
conditioned and thankless. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 
9x1 Peritonitis.. of an ill-conditioned kind. 

Hence Ill-condi’tionedness, the state or quality 
of being ill-conditioned. 

2866 Miss Mulock Noble Life v. 76 Ill-health, ill-humour 
and ill-conditionedness of every sort. 2875 Tait in Gd- 
Words No. 1P21 The ill-conditionedness of the, triangle. 

Hi-content, -convenient, -customed, etc. 
see III- B. 

Illd, obs. f. tiled, from Ihh.v. 

* I:ll-dee*<Jy, a. Now *SVr, Also 6 evil-deedjr 

(see note under III a.). [£ ill deed + -y 1 : cf. 

Deedy a.] "Given to evil deeds, mischievous. 

ci 460 Toumclcy Myst . xxx. 574 Riche and xlle-dedy, 
Gederand and gredy. 1535 Lvndesay Satyre 4028 Luke 
quhat it is to be evil-deidie. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. 58 He favourit evill dedy men.. 1x728 Ramsay 
Anacreontic on Love; Cupid, that ill-deedy geat. 1824 
S cottV? edga un (let ch. vii, Where that ill-deedy hempy is. 
Ill-deserver, -deserving : see III- B. 
Ill-disposed (H|dispp»*zd), a. [f. Ill adv. + 
Disposed.] 

1. Having a bad disposition ; disposed to evil or 
harm ; immoral, wicked ; malignant, malevolent ; 
unpropitious. 

1432-5° tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 367 The ylle disposede 
woman. C1460 Fortescue Abs. Lint. Mon. xvi. (1885) 
149 VII dysposed emperours .. had slayn grete parte off J> e 
senatours. 1622 Bp. Andrewfs Sermons, If rugged or 
uneven the way, if the weather .ill-disposed. 1800 Asiat. 
Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 181/1 The country towards Bhopaul- 
puttun was so ill-disposed towards us. 1863 Baring -Gould ; 
Iceland 249 A hard-hearted ill-disposed fellow. j 

. f 2. In a bad state of health ; unwell, indisposed. 

J6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 660 We lost not any one, nor 
had one ill disposed to my knowledge.^ 01645 Howell 
Lett. I. v. xx.vv, My Lord of Sunderland is still xll.dispos'd. 

. 3. Badly disposed or arranged. 

1726 Leoni Designs Pref. 1/2 Ill-disposed and mis-matched 
Scraps. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 1x783) III. 214 The 
apartments., were ill-disposed, and afforded little accommo- 
dation. .. 

* 4. Not disposed {to do something) ; disinclined. 
1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. xlvii. IV. 307 The people, .were 

never so ill disposed to xcceive him, as at the very time he 
pitched upon to make a descent. 

Hence Ill-dispo'sedness (-ednes), state or quality 
of being ill-disposed. 

1628 B?. Hall Old Relig. ( 1686) Ded., The ignorance and 
ill-disposedness of some cavillers that taxed this course. 
Ill-doer, -doing: see III- 2 . 

Di-ease : see 111 a. 9. 

tlllecebra'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action' f. 
late • L. illecebrdre to entice, allure, f. illcecbra ; 
see IllececrouS.] The action of allnring ; entice- 
ment, allurement. 

1624 Heywood Gunaih. vn. 364 The Syrens.. insinuating 
into the eares of man by their several! illecebrations or 
enticements, a 1704 T. Brown }Vks. (1760) IV. 292 Modesty 
. .restrains, .the great familiarity of pleasant illecebrations. 
iUecebro-se, a. [See next.] ‘Full of allure- 
ments, very inticing* (Bailey vol. II, I7 2 /)- 
i HlexeBrons, a. Obs . [ad. L. (ante- and 
post-classical) illeccbrosits , f. illccebra charm, lure, 
enticement, f. illiclre t o entice (see Illect).] Allur- 
ing, enticing, attractive. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i* v**» The illecebrous dilectations of 
Venus. 15S6 \V. NVebbb Eng. Pee trie (Asb.) 45 Such ille- 5 


cibrous workes and inuentions, as among .them .* myght 
obtaine passage. '1599 R. Linche Anc. Fiction K ij, Rockt 
asleep with the illecebrous blandishments thereof. 2656 
Blount Glossogr., Illecebrous , that enticeth or allureth. 
I’lleck, sb. ? Obs. A name in Cornwall of a fish, 
the gemmous dragonet, Callionytnus lyra. 

X602 Carew Cornwall 32 a, Of flat [fish there are] Brets, 
Turbets, Dories, Illeck, Tub [etc.]. x88o West Cornw. 
Gloss., I llick, -ellick, ’theredgumard. 

+ Ille-Ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. JL. ilfect ppl. stem 
of illicere to allure, entice, f. il- (Il-I) + % lac?re to 
entice : cf. Allect.] Irons. To allure, entice. 

.1529 S. Fish Subplic. Beggers 6 Had not theyre super- 
fluous rychesse illected theym to vnclene lust and ydel- 
nesse. *53* Elyot Gov. 1. vii, It were therefore better that 
no musike were taughte to a noble man, than . . he shuld. . 
by that he illected to wantonnesse. 1534 More On the 
Passion Wks. 2315/2 Into- the fleshly body can the deuyl! 
enter, .to illecte styrre and drawe vs to his purpose. 

'Hence f Illectation [late L. illectdtio ], allure- 
ment, enticement ; ^ f Ille’ctive a., attractive, en- 
ticing; sb. an enticing agent.' 

1652 Gaule ji/agasfrom. 2 69 Car^ocrates. . practised.. all 
other machinations, inalignations,. inductions, illectations. 
2706 Phillifs, Elective, Allurement, Inticement. 

Illegal (ilrgal), a. [a. F. illegal ( 14 th c.) or ad. 
med.L. illegdlis, f. *7- (Il- 2 ) + legdlis Legal.] Not 
legal or lawful ; contrary to, or forbidden by, law. 

2626 [implied in I llcgalness]. 2639 Fuller Holy lVar 
11. viii. (1647) 54_ GibelHnus .. concluded the election of 
Ebremarus to be illegal! art d void, a 16S4 Sf.ldf.n Tabled. 
(Arb.) 75 In all times the Princes in England have done 
something illegal, to get money. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 
166 They have set aside a return as illegal. 2817 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 925 Intended for carrying on 
an illegal commerce. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 
605 To print such a tract without the approbation of the 
licenser was illegal. 

i'b. Lawless, irregular. Obs. rare. 

1728 R. ^ Morris Ess. A tic. Archil. 20 How preferable 
the Beauties of ancient Architecture are to the illegal Prac- 
tices of our modern Builders. 

Illegality (ilfgarliti). [ad. F. ilUgaliU{ 14th c.) : 
see prec. and -m\] 

1 . The quality or condition of being illegal. 

• 2639 Fuller Holy War ir. xx. (1647) 70 The illegality of 
his election was rectified. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rch. 11. 

§ 72 Mr. Hnmbden the most Popular man in the House, 
and the same who had "defended the Suit against the King 
in his own Name, upon the Illegality of Ship-money. 1691 
T. H[ale] Acc. Neso Invent, p. Jx.vii, The illegality of 
granting Forfeitures before Conviction is now out of fashion. 
2771 Burke Sp. on Middlesex Elect. Wks. 1877 VI. X31 
How long the people are bound to tolerate the illegality of 
our judgments. 1840 Tiiirlwall Greece VII. lvi. 236 The 
charge of illegality, was well grounded. 

b. An instance of this, an illegal act or practice. 
2898 Daily News 22 June 7/1 Bishops must .. deal with 
ritualistic illegalities within their diocese. 

. f2. * Illegitimacy. Obs. t are. 

■ 2749 Fielding Tom Jones 1 . iii, She took the child in her 
arms, without any apparent disgust at the illegality of its 
birth. 

niegalize (iirgabiz), V. [f. Illegal a. + -jze.] 
Irons. To render illegal. 

1818 in Todd. 2866 Cosmopolitan 28 Apr. 472/3 The 
official presence of representatives from the bogus State of 
Western Virginia illegalises its functions. 

Illegally (ilf gali), adv. [f. Illegal a. + -ly 2 .] 

In an illegal manner. 

2628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. iv. 23 The reformed .. being 
by that Church illegally condemned for those points, are 
not heretickes. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xvi. (t8oa) 459 
The bastard shaIL.be settled in the parish, from whence 
she [the mother] was illegally removed. 2B84 Law Times 
Rep. LI.. 335/2 A police constable procured a warrant to be 
illegally issued without a written information on oath. 

Ille'galneSS. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] = 
Illegality. 


2626 Impeachnt. Dk. Buckhtn. (Camden) 69 The Article. . 
touching the illegalncss of emfcarguing. 2727 in Bailey 
vol. II ; whence in later Diets. 

Illegibility (iledgibrliti). [f. Illegible a . : 
see -ity.] The quality of being illegible. 

x8i8 Todd, Illegibility , incapability of being read. 2853 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 2x9 My hand shakes so, you must 
excuse illegibility. 

. Illegible (ile'd^ib'I), a. [f. Il- 2 + Tegible.J 
Not legible, that cannot be read ; esp. of written 
characters : Undecipherable. 

[1615' P. Gordon Barbour's Bruce Pref., It was an old 
tome, almost inlegeable in manie places.] 2640 Howell 
Dodonas Gr. (1645) 55 The secretary poured the ink -box all 
over the writings and so defaced them that they were made 
altogether illegible. 2792 Mrs. Radclitfe Rom. Forest 
ix, Here several pages of the manuscript were., totally 
illegible. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Paint. J. Prtf. to 2nd ed. 33 
It is no excuse for illegible writing, that there are PfT' 0 ”' 1 
who could not have read it had it been plain. 2806 G. 
Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. v. (1878) 58 Airs. O Ideas tie s 
face, .was illegible. 

•f* b. Unreadable, because of language or matter. 
1756 Gent/. Mag. XXVI. 37/2 Let plodding Sloan Ms txste 
for authors boast, The most illegible e>teem the mos k, . ** 
Jeffrey Let. in Ld. Cockbum Life IL Let. 

Harlowe and Sir C Grandison owe a 11 their attracticn to 
their length ;..nn abstract of either would be iflegible.. 1 828 
Edw. Rev. XLVII. 203 Sir Michael Scott, again-being all 
magic, witchcraft, and mystery—** t!‘«sikle. 

Hence IUe*ffibIy adv., in illegible manner. - 
18x8 in Todd. x86o Motley Letheri. 0668 ) L e 2 The 
diligent old man . .could write so illegibly. 
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Illegitimacy (ilfd 3 i*timasi). [f. Illegitimate; 
see -act.J The quality, state, or condition of being 
illegitimate ; spec, bastardy.- 
3680 Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 493 The King’s declaration 
concerning the ilJegitimacie of the duke of Monmouth. 
3751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 5 The other 
suggestion concerning the illegitimacy of his birth, is equally 
false. 38 64 Doras* Majesties' Sen>. I. So His mother had 
addressed him .. by an epithet referring to his illegitimacy. 
3882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl '. 2412/1 He. . was 
fully aware of its illegitimacy -. as doctrinal evidence. 
189S F. Hall in Nation (N. V.) LX VI. 341/1 The [alleged] 
illegitimacy of [the expression] in our midst. 

Illegitimate (ilfd5rtim<?t), a. {sb.) [f. L. ille- 

gitim-us [see Illegitime), after Legitimate c.] 

1. Not legitimate, not in accordance with or 
authorized by law ; unauthorized, unwarranted ; 
spurious; irregular, improper. 

164s Milton Tetrach. (1851) 394 Who shall judge of 
pubhc honesty ? the Law of, God . .or. the illegitimat Law 
of Monks and Canonists? 1790 Burke Fr. Rev . Whs. V. 
317 A thing not only vicious in itself, but.. rendering ‘our 
whole government absolutely illegitimate, and not at ali 
better than a downright usurpation. 1874 H. R. Reynolds' 
John Baft. in. i. 132 Illegitimate aspirants to the prophetic 
and priestly offices. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay I. v. 281 
A living embodiment., of illegitimate curiosity. 

2. spec . a. Not bora in lawful wedlock; not 
recognized bylaw as lawful offspring; spurious, 
bastard. (The earliest sense in Lng.) 

1536 Act 26 Hen. /'V//, c, 7 § 3 Elysabeth the kypges 
doughter illegitimate borne vnder the same manage. 
1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. v. 72 Ther is no 
child emon" them, though it be borne of a bought woman 
slaue, that is compted illegitimate. 3606 Shaks. TV. f- Cr . 
v. vii. x8, I am a Bastard begot, Bastard instructed, Bastard 
in minde, Bastard in valour, in euery thing illegitimate. 
1827 Jarman Powell's Devises^ (ed. 3) II. 343 The testator 
having four children, three legitimate and one illegitimate, 
(the latter being the child of himself and his wife born 
before their marriage). 1879 Froude Caesar x ii. 152 There 
is no record of any illegitimate children. 

b. Not in accordance with rule or reason; not 
correctly deduced or inferred. 

3599 Sit sks. Muck Ado til. iv. 50 O illegitimate construc- 
tion I I scornc that with my hecles. 1604 H. More Myst. 
Tttiq.y Apol. 513, I propound all these waies of division as 
false and illegitimate. 3773 Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. § 4. 
82 As to the illegitimate modes, Aristotle has taken the 
labour to try and condemn them. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 
1S4 Throwing out at once all [the Syllogistic forms] that 
are illegitimate. 

c. Naturally or physiologically abnormal. By 
Darwin applied to the irregular or abnormal 
fertilization of plants. 

3615 Crooke Body of Man 334, I call that a lawful! or 
legitimate birth which commeth in due time, & that 
illigitimate which happeneth before or after the due time. 
i 65 i Lovell Hist.Anim. <$- Min. 411 The scirrhus thereof 
..if it be illegitimate and degenerat into a cancer; it’s 
cured, by universal evacuation. 3868 Darwin Anhn. fr PI. 
xviii. II. 166 The illegitimate unions of reciprocally dimor- 
phic or trimorphic plants. 1875 ibid. (ed. 2) xix. II. 366 
These illegitimate plants, as they may be called, are not 
fully fertile. <•’ 

B. s(>. a. A bastard, b. One whose position 
is viewed as in some way illegitimate. 

*673 [R. Leigh] Transj. Reh. 47 Some of your papers 
may . . dye the common death of illegitimates.- 3828 P. 
Cunningham N, S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 108 The legitimates, 
such as have legal reasons for visiting this colony ; and 
the illegitimates, or such as arc fire from that stigma.^ 3836 
[till r) The Bar Sinister, or Memoirs of an Illegitimate. 

J- Clyde Suffolk 87, In 3842, the illegitimates were, 
tn Suffolk*, 8‘X per cent. 

Illegitimate (ilfdsrtirae’t), v. [f. prec. : cf. 
Legitimate v.) traits. To declare or pronounce 
illegitimate; to bastard ize, • . .\»f * 

16x1 Cotgr., Morte-inain t , .the succession of, orestate left 
by, illegitimated bastards. 16*4 T. Scott Vox Cccli 7 To 
illigitimate Don Anthony,, .who was the first and neercst 
hetrc vnto that Crowne. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 
II. 84 They were by AcLsof Parliament illegitimated. 13828 
D. u: Marciiant Ref. Claims Barony Gardner p.‘ xi, 
Evidence which the English law deems sufficient, for ille- 
gitimating children, bom during the matrimony of their 
maternal parent. 

Illegitimately (H/dgHfrnftll), adv. [f.. Il- 
legitimate a. + -LY 2 .] In an illegitimate manner; 
unlawfully; without authority; spuriously. 

__ a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 12 l.est he should have bee ne 
justly cast out by those Infidels as one Illegitimatly borne. 
1835 Frasers Mag. XI. 689 This is illegitimately deduced 
from his own premises. i858 Darwin Artitn. A Pi. xviii. 
II. 166 Seedlings of Ly thrum Saliearia.. raised from plants 
illegitimately fertilised by their own form pollen. 
Illogrtiinatenoss. rare. [f. as prec. -*• -kess.] 
*» Illegitimacy. 

3643-60 Hexham Dutch Diet., Oncchtschap , Bastardire. or 
IHegitimatencsse. i66x Morgan Sph. Gentry it. i. 5 A dis- 
tinction of illegitimatcnesse of Birth. 

Hlegitimution (i 1 rd ti inf > -Jan), [f. Ille- 
gitimate a. f after legitimation : cf. obs. F. illf 
gitimation in sense 2 ( 16 th c. in Godefroy).] 

1. The action of declaring illegitimate ; a declara- 
tion of illegitimacy. 

*553 det \ Mary Sc**. s.c.ijsk which said two Acts 
was contained the Ulcgitimations of your most noble person. 
1553 Allen Admen. 52 The sentence declarator)* of Pius 
Quintus. .against the said [Queen] Elirabeth.. concerning 
her illegitimation and vsurpation and mhabillite to the 


Crowne of England. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII , cS Richard 
the third had a Resolution ., to disable their Issues vpon 
false and incompetent Pretexts; the one, of Attaindor; the 
other, of Illegitimation. 28x8 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXXXVII. 534 To found his title to the crown on the illegi- 
timation, or bastardization of the children of Edward IV. , 
f2. Illegitimate condition:' = Illegitimacy. 

_ 1594 Parsons Confer. Success, ir. vi. 134 They proue the 
illegitimation of these children of the Earle of Hartford, for 
that it could neuer be lawfully proued that the said earle 
and the lady Catherin were married. 3665 Sir 1 ’. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 243 To his illegitimation he ‘added incest. 
2707 J. Chamberlaync State Gt. Bril. n. vi. xot A Baston, 
or a Bordure Gobonne, or some Mark of Illegitimation.* 

Illegitimatize (ilfd^rtimateiz), v. [f. Il- 
legitimate tz.-h-izE.] traits. = Illegitimate z/. ! 

18x1 Chron . in Ann. Reg. 236 Thereby illegitimatmng the 
children, i860 Froude I fist : Fug. VI. xxx: 100 Until her 
[Mary’s] accession had heen sanctioned^ by Parliament, and 
the act repealed by which she was ^legitimatized. 

t Illegitime, Ct. Obs. rare. [a. F. UUgitime 
(1 5th c.), ad. L. i /I cgi limit's, {. if (II- 2 ) + /cgi limits 
Legitimate.] = Illegitimate a. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men iv. xxi. (1506)234 If he were., 
bygame, illegittime ; or concubinarie. 266-9 Gale Jansenism 
72 This Ordinance is neglected by all as illegitime. 

niegiirimize, [f- L. illegilimits (see prec.) 
+ -ize; cf. legitimize .] trahs. —Illegitimated. 
3856 Froude Hist. Fug. II. xi. 491 ‘When both his 
sisters were illegitimized. 

Illeism (i'lfjiz’m). nonce-ivd. (X L. ille that 

man, he: after egoism i\ Excessive use of the 
pronoun he (either in reference to another * person 
or to oneself in the third person). 

1 809-20 Coleridge Friend ( 1818 ) I. 36 For one piece of 
egotism. .there are fifty that steal out in the mask of tuisms 
and illedsms. 18x7 — Biog. Lit. 4 An index expurgatorivs 
of certain well known and ever returning phrases, both 
introductory and transitional, including the large assort- 
ment of modest egotisms and flattering illeisms. 

So X’lleist, one who makes much use of the pro- 
noun he r or writes of himself as he. • 

3832 Btackiv. Mag. XXXII. 241 Your intense egotist 
cunningly avoids the use of the first personal pronoun. He 
is, in fact, an Ille-ist. 

t Ille'pid, a. Obs. rare- 0 .- [ad. L. illepidus 
rude, unpleasant, f. it- (II- 2 ) ’+ lepidtts' pleasaht, 
graceful. Cf. OF. illcpide (Godef.).] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Itlepid, without delectation or 
Grace, unpleasant. 1658 Phillips, Itlepid \ dull and un- 
pleasant in conversation. . * 

f Xlle-sed,///. a. Obs. rare - L [f. L. Hires -us 
(see Illjese) +-edL] Uninjured, unimpaired. 

*55 * W. Copincer in Foxew4. d- M. (1563) 831/1, In thys 
my appeale reserued on my behalfe illesed. 

Hless, a.: see Ill-less. 

Hle*vel, a. nonee-wd. [II- 2 .] Not level. 

1856 H. Mayhew Rhine 107 The little illevel street. , 

t IUe*viable,‘ a. Obs. rare. [f.‘ Il- 2 ,+ Levi- 
able.) That cannot be levied or collected. : 

1650 in Hale Sheriffs Accompts (1683) 96 So ‘much of the 
said Firmes as.. are become illeviable. a 2676 Hale Ibid. 
vii. 67 Obsolete, illeviable Firmes, 2706 Phillips, .Illcvh 

able , that cannot be levy’d,' rais’d, or recover’d, as An 

illeviable Debt . 1 * 

Hl-faced, -famed, etc. : see III- B. 

Illfare (i‘l|fe-*j). [f. Ill a. + , Fake sbf, 7 .] 

The condition of faring or * getting on-’ badly ; in- 
felicity; adversity; the opposite of ivelfarc. (In 
recent use only as noncc-ivdi) 

C1300 Cursor M.-o 7680 (Cott. Galba) He has ioy ofo]>er 
mens ill fare. 1474 Caxton Recu yell of Trove (1892) 169 
This was to • their vnhapp and ylfare. 1640 Quarles Eh- 
chirid. 1. 25 It much conduces to the dishonor of a King, 
and the illfare of his Kingdome, to multiply Nobilitie. 
2871 Ht. Martineau in Athenaeum (1879) 31 May 695 
Thoughts on the operation of natural religion on human 
welfare or illfare. _ , .*«-•.* 

I’U-fa’ring, a. [f. Ill adv. + Faking fpl. ai] 
Faring badly, in bad condition ; ill-conditioned. 
Hence l 5 ll-fa*ringly adv. } in an ill-conditioned 
manner. • • r ;t 

a 1400 Sir Perc. 848 Siche ille farande fare. 3580 Sidney 
Arcadia in. Wks. 1725 1 1. 627 The ill-faring word of fareweh 
X5 8 9 Puttrsham Fug. Foesie lit. ix. (Arb.) 169 When I con- 
sider .. how ill faring the Grceke terme would sound in the 
English care. Ibid. m. xxiii. 281 Another, .spake as ilN 
farinqly in this verse. 

Ill-fated (i*l,f? l, ted: see III- III), a. , /r 

1. Having or destined to an evil fate. 

2710 Pope Windsor For. 3x1 Ret softer strains ill-fated 
Henry mourn. 2805 Wordsw. Fidelity via. The day When 
this ill-fated Traveller died. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 
278 Are not the miserable ill-fated? x88a J. Taylor Sc. 
Covenanters 29 That ill-fated effort to retrieve the Royal 
cause. 

2, Fraught with or bringing bad fortune. 

2715-20 Pope Iliad u 9 Declare, O Muse ! in what ill- 

fated hour Sprung the fierce strife. 1720 T. Cooke Tales , 
Proposal, t, etc. 26 In an illfatcd Day Philander led The 
virgin Charmer to the Vilet Bed- 
ni-faur'd, n. Sc. = lu.-i AVomiLi), q.v. 
flU-favorited.rt. Oh. rare-'. -Jit-r/i rolr.Kn. 

*579 G. Harvey Letterdk. 83 The ilfavorhid sprites and 
djvells that uowe so trublc and xnfecte the world. 

Hi-favoured, -ored (rl|f? l *v 3 id), a. Also 

ill-fauFt, -faur(o)d, -fawrd, -fa’nrd, -furd. 
[f. Ill a. + Favouu sb. 9 + -ed 2 .] . Having a bad 
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or unpleasing appearance, aspect, or features ; ill- 
looking, uncomely. (Chiefly of persons.) 

3530 Palsgr. 316/1 II! favoured, layt. 1576 Fleming 
Panopt. Epist. 237 A deformed and ylfavoured bodie. - 36x1 
Bible Gen. xli. 27 The seuen thin and ill fauoured kine. 
3708 Swift Abol. Christianity Wks. 375s II. I. 89 An ill; 
favoured nose. 1809 in Skinner Mi sc. Poetry 109 (Jam.) 
Sae proud’s .1 am. .O’ my attempts to be a bard. And think 
my muse nae that ill-fawrd. a x8ro Tanna'hill Poems 
(1846) 80 He had an ill-faur’t tawtie face. 1840 Dickens 
Earn. Fudge vi. Who is this ill-favoured man ? ■ 

b. traits/. Offensive (to some other sense than 
sight, or to the mind) ; objectionable. * f * * 

1552 Latimer Srrnt. Lincolnsh. (1562)240, 1 myself..haue 
felt such an ylfauored vnwholesom sauor. -1578 Lyte 
Dodoens vr. Ixvi. 742 The whole plant is of a strong il- 
fauoured stinking sauour. 3788 V. Knox Winter Even. 
I. 111. iv. 258 These are vulgar, ill-favoured virtues. 3818 
Scott Rob Roy xviii, Blackguard loons o’ excisemen and 
gaugers.. the ill-fa’ard thieves. 1865 Pall MallG. 4 May 1 
Democracy b ah ill-favoured word to English ears.. 

IU-favonreclly (rlif^-vsjdli), adv. [f. prec; 
+ -LY2.J ]n an ill-favoured manner; in a bad or 
unpleasing way or style. 

■ 2545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 140 He that shot ilfauour- 
edlye shulde be mocked 3644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 41 
The rare morsell J. so ilfavourdly imitated by our inquisi- 
turient Bishops. 1678 Cudworth Ini ell. Syst, 1. iv. § tB. 
310 Men commonly pronouncing Exotick words ill-favour- 
edly. 1724 Ramsay Tead: Misc. (1733) I. 86 lllfardly wad 
she crook her mou’. * • ‘‘ 

112-favonreduesS (i.l|(? ; 'vaxc?nes ). .[(. as prec. 
+ -ness.J The quality of being ill-favoured ; ugli- 
ness, uncomeliness, objectionableness. ' 

3565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , Deformitas .. vncomelinesse, 
ill fauourednesse. 3573 Golding Calvin on Ps. xlv. 17 
Although the illfavourednes of the cross darken the glorie 
of the Church before the world. 1656 Eakl Monm. Advt. 
fr. Parnass. 220 Like those glass eyes which squint eyed 
people wear to honest the ill-favouredness of their faces. 
27*3 Bailey, Deformity ' f Ugliness, Ill-favoured ness. 

Hl-formed, -friended, etc. : see III- B. 

+ I’Ufnl, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ill sb. + -ful.] Full 
of evil ; harmful, pernicious. 

3615 T. Adams White Dcvill 38 In 'many arts, the more 
skilful the more il-fulh 

Ill-given (HjgiVn), a. .Now only Sc . ' Also 
ill-gi’en. Addicted to evil courses or conduct ; 

‘ ill-disposed, ill-inclined, malevolent J (Jam.).,' 
a 3568 Ascham Scholem. n. (Arb.) i 55 Salust was. . ill geuen 
by nature, and made worse by bringing vp. 28x9 _R. - 
Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 159 I’s pestert wid an ill-gien 
weyfe. 2866 Carlyle Reinim (1881) I. 256 An ill-given, 
unserviceable kind of entity. • , 

Ill-got (H|gp*t : see III- III), a. [f. Ill adv. + 
got, pa. pple. of Get v.] — next. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, hi. ii. 46 Things ill got had ever 
bad success. 1693 J. Dryden, jun. in Dry dens Juvenal xlv. 
(1697) 352 The Fabled Dragon never guarded more The 
Golden Fleece, than he his ill-got Store. 3725 Pope Odyss. 
xiv. 107 Of their ill-sot spoils possess’d. 3753 A. Murmiy 
Gray' s-Inn Jrnl. No. 43 f 4 According to the old Proverb, 
111 got, III gone. 2848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's Infertiofxj, 
Keep well the ill-got money. * 

Ill-gotten (Hjgp t’n), a. [f. Ill adv. + gotten, 
pa. pple. of Get v.] Gained by evil means. 

■ 155* Latimer 5 th Serrn. Lords Pr. in Serm. (156a) 40 b, 
Yll gotten goodes. 1668 R. Steele Ilusbnndmnds Calling 
v. (1672) 125 The third heir seldom enjoys ill-gotten goods. 
a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii, V. ,45 Is compelled to 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains, 

m-liabited, -hearted, etc. : see III- B. 

XU humour, rll-hu’mour. [Properly two 
words: Ii.i. a. + Humour jL] 

•f 1. A disordered or morbid bodily ‘ liumour ’ 
(see Humour sb: ij. Obs. 

a 3568 Ascham Scholem. n. (Arb.) 1x5 Surelie mens bodies 
be not more full - of ill humors, than commonlie mens 
myndes..be full of fansies. 266s Boyle Occas. Ref. iv, 
xix. (1848) 283 It would . . breed ill Humours and Diseases, 

f 2. Ah evil or malignant inclination (Humour 'sb. 

6 b). Obs, 

z 636 E. Dacres tr. Machinvel's Disc. Livy it. xiU. 725 
The Romanes having had some sent of this ill humour, that 
had possessed the Latins. 

3. A disagreeable, irascible, or sullen mood or 
frame of mind (Humouu sb. 5 ) ; crossness, morose- 
ness, sullenness, bad temper. • (In this sense often 
hyphened.) - 

3748 (5 . White Serm. (MS.), To bear with the Ul Humours 
ana Vices of those from whom they have worldly Expccta. 
tions. 2776 Bentham l'ragm. Govt. Wks. 1838 1. 230 It is 
with ruen that they are in ill-humour, not with laws, a 187a 
MAUkiCE Friendship Bks. i. (1874) 2X Dean Swift.. the best 
and most perfect specimen of ill-humour. 
M-humoured (i‘l|hiM*majd), a. [f. prec. + 
-ed 2 .] Having or showing ill humour (sec prcc. 3 ) ; 
bad-tempered, morose. 

2687 Congreve Old Back. in. x, Lo'e» they say.. will 
..make illhumourcd people good. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S. VI. xlix. 360 Joseph II overcame lt« ill-humored 
demurs. , 

Hence ITl-liTi'jnonredly adv., in an ill-humour. 

tT9SSv.svMtoAnecd.ied.*) J. * 7 * Marguenteiii’humoure6\y 
rctorred [etc.]. *859 Gen. P. Thomson Audi Atl.fi. xexx. 

80 What is the use of parading this iJhhuroourtdly J 

Ul-husband v . : sec III- 4 . 

+ Hli‘able, a > Obs. rare. [f. Il - 2 + Liable.] 
Not liable. 



ILLIBERAL. 

^649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, cclxxviii, That the 
King might Act secure, .and be Illyable to .other men’s 
Account. Ibid., Hen. IV, cxxiii, Whose -Station They 
knew Illyable, to any frame Of Processe. 

Illiberal (ilrberal, ill*), a. (sb.) - [a. F. illiberal 
(14th c.), ad. L. illibcralis mean, sordid, f. zV-(Il~ 2 ) 
+ liber alis Liberal.] , 

1 . Not befitting or, of the nature of a freeman; 
not pertaining to or acquainted with the liberal 
arts (see Liberal), without liberal culture, un- 
scholarly; ill-bred, ungentlemanly, unrefined ; base, 
mean, vulgar, rude, sordid. 

IS 35 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 42 Ane Planctius, quhilk 
wes ane rycht soft man, Without ingyne or jeopardie in 
weir.'. Illiberal], and richt seindell wes tfew. ^1590 Mar- 
lowe Faust, L 3S This study ‘fits a mercenary drudge . . 
Too servile and illiberal for me. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 
ir. 92 Mechanicall & illiberall crafts, a 16x9 Fotherby 
Atheoni. it. t. § 1 (1622) 172 No Art, neither tiberall, nor 
illiberall. 1641. Hindu J.Bpien xxxviti. 120 To celebrate 
their Festivals with such illiberall' plays and sports. 1641 
Wilkins Math. Magick i.’ii. (1707) 5 In Propriety of Speech 
those Employments alone may be styled Illiberal, which 
require only some bodily Exercise, as Manufactures, Trades. 
1748 Chesterf. Lett. 27 Sept., Every word or phrase you 
. . cannot find in Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Virgil, and 
Ovid, is_ bad^ illiberal Latin. __ 1751 Ibid. 18 Mar., Your 
hand-writing is one, which is indeed shamefully bad, and 
illiberal. 1837-9 Hall AM Hist. Lit. Ii 1. v. § 32. 352 Most 
of the youth ..betook themselves to mechanical or other 
illiberal employments. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi, 
There should not., be a trenchant distinction of employ- 
ment, as between. .men of liberal and illiberal professions. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 79 No man will be allowed 
to exercise any illiberal occupation. 

trails/. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1658). 604 Serpents have 
many Epithets given unto them, as illiberal, perfidious, 
treacherous.. and such like. 

2 . Not generous in respect to the opinions, rights, 
or liberty of others ; narrow-minded, bigoted ; 
opposed to liberal . principles !ia . ecclesiastical, 
political, or commercial relations. 

a 1649 Chas. I (J.), The charity of most men Is grown so 
cold, and their religion so illiberal. 1713 Steele Guardian 
No. 1 r 3 The affinity between all works which are beneficial 
to mankind is much nearer, than the illiberal arrogance of 
Scholars will.. allow. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. n. 1 . 120 
Popery . . of the most bigotted and illiberal kind. 1866 
Felton Anc. <$• Mod. Gr. II. x. 459 The* unwise and illib- 
eral policy of the great powers [towards'" Greece]. 1885 
Law Times 10 Jan. 181/2 We cannot., think that any court 
would put so illiberal a construction upon sect. 7. 

3 . Not free or generous in giving ; stingy. 

1623 Cockf.ram, Illiberall, couetous, base. 1695 Wood- 
ward Hat. Hist. Earth (1702) 257 Earth did not deal out 
their Nourishment with an over -sparing or illiberal Hand. 
1752 Mason El/rida 8 More apt.. to err. In giving -mercy’s 
tide too. free a course, Than with a thrifty and illiberal 
band To circumscribe its channel. ’ > r 

4 . Comb., as illiberal-minded. 

1806 Simple Narrative 1 . 21 His imperious illiberal-minded 
wife. 

B. sb. ( nonce-use from 2.) One who is not liberal 
in opinions, etc. ; one who is opposed to Liberalism 
in politics. 

1818 Ladv Morgan Aufobiogr.. (1859) 1 They all turn vioi, 
pauvre chi live, into political capital in the fund of IHiberals. 
1827 Hist. Europe In Ann. Reg. 112/2 , 1 may be a 'lory, and 
an illiberal. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. I. i. 6 , 1 am a violent 
Illiberal; but it does not follow that I must be a Conservative. 

Hence Xlli’beralism, IllLberalness, illiber- 
ally, illiberal principles. 

. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Illiberalness , Niggardliness, Un- 
bountifulness, Meanness of Spirit. 2839 Spirit Mctropol. 
Conserv. Press (1840) II. 370 No real corruption, no real 
illiberalism, will be tolerated many administration whatever. 
1851 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 397 The now fulfilled prophesies 
of Illiberalism. 1865 Sat. Rev. 21 Mari 276/x This slough of 
intolerance, and illiberalism, and servility. - 
Illlb erality (iliberarliti). [a. F. illiberaliU 
(14th c.), ad; L. illibercilildt-em\ see pree.‘ and 
The quality of being illiberal (in the various 
senses of the adj.); meanness; uncharitableness; 
niggardliness, stinginess. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix.- (1887) 206 To ' be re- 
covered from illiberalitie in trade. 2589 Puttenkam Eng. 
Poeste 1. xx. (Arb.) 57 Parsimonie and illiberalitie are 
greater vices in a Prince then in a priuate person. 2607-12 
Bacon Ess., Parents <5- Childr. (Arb.) 274 The illiberafitye 
of Parentes in allowance towardes theire Children is' an 
harmefull errour. 2775 Sheridan Rivals Prefi, There will 
always be found a petulance and illiberality in their remarks. 
1832 Brewster Newton (1855) I. iv. 200 The illiberality of 
England to her scientific institutions. 

Illlb eralize (ilrberabiz), v. [f. Illiberal a. 
4 --IZE.] traits. To render illiberal. 

2807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 568 It illtberalizes 
science. 2840 Mill Diss. tr Disc., Coleridge (1859) I. 464 
One who is to be dreaded by Liberals. lest he should illibe- 
ralize the minds of the rising generation. ' . . 

Illiberally (Ui’beral i), adv. [f. Illiberal a. 
-h-LY-.] In an illiberal manner: see the adj. - 
c iGix Chapman Iliad 111. 378 There is no God given more 
illiberally To those that serve thee than thyself. * 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety xiv. r 2 One that had been bountiful 
only upon surprize and incogitancy, illiberally retracts and 
contradicts his original design. 2753 Chesterf. Letts 
(1792) • IV. eexeix. 29 Nineteen, an age at which most of 
your countrymen are illiberally getting drunk In Port at the 
University. i8i8.Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 1 . 498 Tne 
spirit of their administration was not illiberally exclusive. 
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ILIiIQHATED.' 


t Illicentiate, a. Ohs. rarc—\ [£. Il- 2 + 
Licentiate.] Unlicensed. 

a 1659 Lady Alimony 1. iii. Aivb, Tim. Surly Sir, vo’ur 
design IHax. To ruine yourDesign, illicentiate Play-wright. 
+ IHice*ntious, a . Obs. rare— 1 . Done without 
license, unlawful, illegal. 

. 2622 Malynes Anc. Lazy-Merch. 462 Derogating many 
illicentious customes which grew by peruersnesse and 
corruptnesse of nature. 

Illicit (ili’sit, ill-), a. Also 7 -ite. [a. F. illicite 
(14th c.}, ad. L. illicitus, f, il- (II- 2 ) 4 licitus pa. 
pple. of licere to be allowed.] Not authorized or 
allowed ; improper, irregular ; esp. not sanctioned 
by law, rule, or custom ; unlawful, .forbidden. 

a 2652 J. Smith Sel. Disc.xilL 390 To purge and reform 
our hearts and all the illicit actions ana motions thereof. 
1664 H. .More Myst . Iniq. 274 Corrupting Christianity 
with the illicite Doctrines and practices of, Idolatry. 2748 
Anson's Voy. 1. ix. 85 The illicit commerce carried on to the 
river of Plate. 7806 Surr [Vinter in Land. (ed. 3) II. 248, 

I am the offspring of illicit love. 2815 European Mag. 
LXXIII. 254 Between'the 6th and 7th bars, .are formed two 
illicit fifths. 2845 M'Culloch Taxation 11. x. (1852) 365 
Illicit distillation is but little prevalent. 2866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt i. (2868) 25 Interested in stories of illicit passion. 

b. Of an agent; That does something illegal. 

2884 _S. Dowell Taxes in Eng. IV. 1. i. 5 (This] enabled 

the illicit manufacturer to compete successfully with’ the 
lair trader. 

c. Logic. Illicit process : that form of syllogistic 
fallacy in which • a term not distributed in the 
premisses is distributed in the conclusion. 

1827 Whately Logic 88 To^ infer a universal conclusion 
(from a particular minor premise] would be an illicit process 
of the minor. x 865 Fowler Induct. Logic (1869) 91 This 
fallacy is called illicit process of the major or minor, ac- 
cording as the term illegitimately distributed In the con- 
clusion is the major or minor term. 

Hence Illrcitly adu., in an illicit manner. H- 
li'citness, unlawfulness (Todd, 181S). 

2812 J. Henry Camp, agst. Quebec 222 Captain Smith 
skulked thither illicitly. 2856 Hove Logic Chr. Faith iv. ii. 

§ 3. 200 They introduce illicitly and unconsciously the idea 
of mind. 7872 Yeats Growth Comm. 225 A more profitable 
trade was illicitly carried on with the Spanish settlements. 

t Illi’Citous, ct. Obs. rare. [f. as Illicit + 
-ous.] = Illicit. Hence f Illi’citously adv., 
unlawfully. 

2612 Cotgr., Illicite, illicitous, vnlawfull. Illicitement , 
illicitously, vnlawfully. N1693 "Urquhart Rabelais 111. xi. 
88 Thatsort of Lottery is., illicitous. 

t I'llig’ate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. illigat -, ppl. 
stem of illigare to fetter: see next.] train. To 
bind or fetter ; to bind with a spell. 

1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters 1. 227 There were two thus 
illigated for three years space, and then reconciled, and had 
a very fine child. \ • 

t Illiga’tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. illigntion-cm, 
n. of action from illigare to fetter, entangle, f. il- 
(Il- 1 ) + ligdre to bind.] Entanglement. ' 1 

2627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xxi. 205 Not apprehend- : 
Ing the hardship of others, by reason of the Beckonings and I 
Illigations of pleasure. 2656 Blount Glossogr., llligation, 
an inwrapping, or intangling. 

f IUi-ghten, v. Obs. [app. an alteration of 
Alighten v. 3 , after illuminate , etc.; cf. En- 
lighten.] iratts. To illuminate, enlighten, lit. 
and Jig. (Freq. in 17th c«) 

2555 J. Philpot in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 242 The 
knowledge of God which hath illightned your mynde with 
the true religion of Christ. 2592 Greene's Groat's IV. JVit 
Addr., Wit may. .be termed the worlds goggle-ej'de Lampe, 
which illightning all darkens its ovvne. r 2642 IIinde J. 
Brnenxv. 50 This was the worke ofgrace, being illightened 
himselfe to illightert others. 2647 Trapp Comm. Col. iv. 13 
A Minister must be like the Sun, that, .illightenethall round 
about it. 2693 G. Firmin Rev. Mr. Davis's Viud. ii. 25 The 
understanding being illightned to see this Christ. 

Hence + Illi-g-htenea ppl. a., tXUi’ehteiuiiff 
vbl. sb. ; also + Illi-ghtener, an enlightener. : 

1597 Daniel Civ. IVars iv. Ixxxv, When as th’ illightned 
soule discovers cleere Th’ abusing shewes of Sense. 1629 
Sir W. Mure True Cruci/ixe 238 Illightened eyes did 
view the tree of life. 2638 Featly Transub. 65 The il- 
lightner.. of antiquities. 2656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 299 
For the illightning of any mind, though never sodarke. 
Illimitability (ilumitabrliti).. [f. next + -ity.] 
The quality or condition of- being illimitable ; 
illimitableness; boundlessness, • • **: 

2841 Blackzo. Mag. L. 62 The first and strongest (impres- 
sion] the stranger wandering through London feels, is the 
idea of illimitability. 2880 Veitch ^ Descai tes' Method 
Introd. 237 To know one’s own limit is to know one’s own 
illimitability. , ' 

Illimitable (ili-mitabT, ill-), a. {sb.) [f, II- 2 + 
Limitable; cf. F. illimitable .] That cannot be 
limited or bounded ; having no determinable limits ; 
limitless, boundless. 

2596 Spenser Hymn Heav. Love 57 The heauens il- 
limitable hight. 2634 W. Tirwhvt tr. Balzac s Lett. (vol. 1 .) 
298, 1 might seeme to . . prescribe^ lawes to what is illimit- 
able. 272s Pope Odyss. xx. 75 Tost thro’ the void illimit- 
able space. 2805 Foster Ess. tv. ii. 237 The attempt to 
comprehend the illimitable soul. 2840 Carlyle Heroes 1. 
(1841) 13 This huge illimitable whirlwind of Force, which 
envelops us here.' 3871 L. Stephen Playgr.- Europe (1894) 

75 An illimitable appetite. _ ^ 

B. sb. That which is Illimitable ; an illimitable 
thing. * , 


2884 Browning FerishtaJi; Plot-culture 35 Clean-cut from 
out and off the illimitable. 2895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Mar. 
677, \ see onty unbounded space and indefinite time, and 
within those illimitables a finite worlds • ' , 

Illrmita'bleness. [f. prec. + -ness] The 
quality of being illimitable ; boundlessness. 

284s Chr. Rcmembr., Laud in Mo2ley Ess. (1878) I. 255 
Restless illimitableness distresses the age. 2866 Spectator 
17 Nov. 1282/2 When we apply the epithet infinite to space 
or time, this notion of perfection changes into that of il- 
limitableness. 

inimitably (ili-mitabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LV 2 .] In an illimitable manner; without limita- 
tion or possibility of limit. 

x 755 Johnson, inimitably. ■ 2798 Hist, in -Ann. Reg. 88 
These (projects] were inimitably extensive. 28 66 Spectator 
27 Nov. 1282/2 Degrees of infinity, i.e. of magnitudes, ench 
of which is inimitably large or small. 1879 L. Stephen 
Johnson iv. ^6 He talked and drank tea inimitably, 
t Illrmitate, a. Obs.. [ad. late L. illimitai-ns, 
f. il- (II- 2 ) + limitdrc to limit, f. limit-em Limit,] 
Unlimited, unbounded. ... 

1602 Fulbecke Pandcctcs ti Alexander the great.. did 
claime a generall and absolute power indefinite & illimhate 
ouer all men. 2604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 197 An 
illimitate and boundlesse sea. 264a R. Bauxie Canferb. 
Sel/convict. 120 They jell us .. that the power of all true 
kings is . . absolute and illimitate. 

Illimitation (ilimit^^Jan). rare. [f. Il- 2 + 
IvIMITation ; cf. F. illimitation.'] The condition or 
fact of being unlimited ; freedom from limitation. 

2610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brcrwnists §23 Their Popes supre- 
macy, infallibility, illimitation. 2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. (1877) II. xxxviii. 374 Of these two repugnant 
opposites, the one is that of Unconditional or Absolute 
Limitation; the other that of Unconditional or Infinite 
Illimitation. 

Illimited(iIi*mited,ill-),<7. [f.lL- 2 + Limited.] 
Not limited ; unlimited ; unbounded, unrestrained. 

x6oz Fulbecke Pandcctcs 61 The vnsatiable couetousnes 
and illimited encroachment. 2645 E. Calamy Indictiit. agst. 
Eng. 23 Some plead for an illimited toleration of all Re- 
ligions. 2738 W. Wilson Dcf. Reform. Princ. Ch. Scott, v. 
(2769) 318 The King was obliged to take a most illimited 
oath. 2827 Aikman Hist. Scot. III. iv. 467 The illimited 
power of tne bishops. 2855 Lynch Lett, to Scattered vi. £r 
Human wrath may be blind, illimited, or selfish. 

Hence lUi’mitedly adv., unlimitedly, unbound- 
edly. Illrmitedness, the quality of being il- 
limited, unlimited quality or degree. 

a 2614 Donne Bt aGavaroz (1644) 4 6 This' naturall Law, of 
Selfe-prcservation .. doth not so rigorously, and urgently, 
and illimitedly binde, but that (etc."]. 2647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. vm. § 86 The absoluteness and illimitedness of his 
Commission. _ 2722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. jo He must 
exist in the best manner illimitedly and infinitely. 2843 
Gallenga Italy, Past % Pr. (1848)]. in New faith., in 
the illimitedness of our human faculties. 

Illination, erron. form of Illinition. ' 
tllline, ’ v. Obs. rare. [f. L. illinZ-rc, f. ii- 
(II- 1 ) -f- lint-re to smear. Cf. obs. F. illiner 
(Cotgr.).] traits. To smear, besmear. 

2625 Crooke Body of Man 209 A yellow oily humor 
wherewith the passage, .is illined or smeared. 

Illi’neal, a. Obs. rare. [f. I l- 2 + Lineal.] 
Not lineal; * out of line \ 

1647 Ward Sim p. Cobler 34 Kingdomes. .unsound in their 
foundations, illineallia their superstructures. 

f ITling’, vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Ill v . + -jng I.] 
a. Evil-doing, injuring, harming ; speaking ill. ? ;- b. 
Being or becoming ill ; illness. 

c 2220 Bestiary 410 (The fox] gelt hem here billing raffe 
wi 5 illing, tetoggeS and tetireS hem. ^^576 Balfour 
Practices (1754) 600 Of thamc that have spokin with Inglish- 
men in illing of Scotland . . in tressounabill manner. 1719 
D’Ukfey Pills IV. 91 To prevent her own Heart's illing. 
Illinition (ilini jbn), Also erron. -ation. [n. 
of action from L. itlinire (Columella, Pliny), late 
variant of illinifre to smear (see Illine).] 

1 . The smearing or rubbing in or on, of ointment, 
liniment, or the like. b. cotter. That which is 
smeared or rubbed in. 

•2634 tr. Boitet's Merc. Comfit, xiv, 472 Upon the applica- 
tion or illinition of any fat things, presently Pustules arise. 
2822-34 Good" S' Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 257 A flannel^ shirt 
djpped in the oil . . continues to be worn, after fresh illina- 
rions, till a cure is obtained. 

2 . trails/, fa. A calcining process, in which 
metals were ‘anointed* with certain solutions (see 
quot. 167S). Obs. b. cotter. A thin crust of extra- 
neous matter formed on the surface of metals; hence, 


a coating of foreign matter on other substances. 

167B Salmon Land. Disp. Vi. viii. 834 Potential Calcina. 
tion, which js done by Corrosion, is either by Immersion, 
Amalgamation, Cementation, Fumigation, or Illinition. 
Ibid., By Illinition, or Anomtmg. which is done by anomt- 
ing plates of Metal with the Solution of Sal Niter, a jU 
Armoniack, Sal Gem, or Common Salt. _ 2683 Vvxv/^rlrta. 
hi in. 11. 21 There are other ways of Calcinations, .of iVlctai s 
viz. by. .Ulinations. 2796 Kiswan\ Elan. Min. (cd. s) I- 
165 rAsbestinite] is sometimes disguised by a C P* . , 
illinition of black manganese. 2811 I iskekton / e 
306 Leaving on broad doth a farinaceous iliimtion. 
Illipsis, erron. for Ellipsis. 

2749 Pcr.ver pros. Numbers 63 An IH*P«* Citen help 
the Khythmus, by contracting two Syllabic* into one, as 
'/is, don't : for it is, do not. ^ ' 

f I-Uiquated, ppl . a. Obs. rare~°. [(. U tils- 
qual-us, pa. pple; of illiquare to flow into, z. tl- 



ILXiUDED, 


ILLUMINATED, 


fb. To cheat out of (something). Obs. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 16 § x Illuded and deceyved 
thereof. 

t3. To evade, elude. (In qnot. iS20,«z/w/.) Obs. 
In some Instances there is prob. confusion with etude. 
1553 Brekdc Q. Curtins 21 (R.) [He] cutt with his sworde 
the cordes a sunder ; tberby either illuding, or else fujfiling 
theffcct of the propbesie. 1599 Broughtons Let. xiii. 44 
One place in PJalo excepted, which the Reuerend Father 
hath notably illuded. 1820 Moir in Blacku >. Mag.V II. 627 
The magic rainbow.. Receding, and illuding ever. 

Hence Xllu'ded ppl. a . ; Illtrding vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

<11547 Proclam. Hen. VIII in Burnet Hist. Ref. (171 5), 
III. Jt. 76 To the great Deceyte, illudyng and seducyng of 
our Subjects. 1577 Fenton’ Gold. E/ist. 192 Giuing no 
other credite to it than as a vision or illuding suggestion. 
x6io Healey St, Aug. Citie of God 62 To passe the time m 
vaine commendations of the labours of illuded antiquitie. 
1696 Lorimer Goodwill s Disc. vii. 136 An illuding and 
mocking of them. 1745 Warton Pleas. Melon oh. 185 The 
woodman’s stroke, or distant tinkling team.. alarms The 
illuded sense. 1887 A thenar tint 3 Dec. 745 A They [women] 
come across unfavourable specimens of the illuding sex. ‘ 

+ Illzrdent, a. Obs. rare~K [ad. L. Hludens, 
-ent-em, pres. pple. of illttdere to Illude.]- .De- 
ceiving, deceptive ; mocking. 

? <11550 Phylogamus in SkeltoiCs Whs. (1843] I- Introd. 
xi6 O poete so impudent. .To thee the goddes prudente 
Minerua is iUudente ! • 

Ultrder. ran. [f. Illude + -er 1 J One who 
illudes; a mocker, deceived 
1550 BklkA/oI. 53 O IHuders.of ryghteousnesse 1 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. u. in. Colonies xax False Berosus 
and such fond Deluders, (Their zealous Readers insolent 
Hinders). 

Hltime (ilb 7 *m), v. [A poetical shortening of 
Illumine : c L relume, also used by Shaks. Perhaps 
influenced by F. allumer, rallumer (OF. alumer , 
raltimtr), also OF. enlumer , of which the stem 
-turner came through * -lu tuner, from L. -lumtndre.~\ 
= Illumine: almost exclusively poetic. 

1 . traits. To light up ; to make shining or bright, 
to brighten. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 37 When yond same Starre..Had 
made his course t* illume that part of Heauen Where now 
it bumes. xjBS Wolcott (P. Pindar) Peters Pension Wks. 
18:2 II, 17 Train-oil instead of Wax was bid t’illumeThe 
goodly company and Dancing-room. 1791 Cowper Odyss. 
xix. 42 Pallas from a golden lamp illumed The dusky way 
before them. 1821 Shelley Hellas 60 A second sun array’d 
in flame, To burn, to kindle, to illume. 1875 Bedford 
Sailors Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 131 It Illumes to a greater 
extent the atmosphere. 

2 . transf. and fig. To Might up 1 (the face), as a 
smile; to enlighten or illuminate (the mind or 
understanding). 

<1 1764 Lloyd tr. Voltaire's Hcnriade Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 
222 Descend, and with thy strong and purest light My 
verse illume ! 1795 Southey Vis. Maid Orleans »t. 146 
Loftier thoughts illume The^ enlighten’d glance. 1804 J. 
Graiiamk Sabbath 31 x A smile illumes The face of some. 
1862 Neale Hymns East. Ch. (1866) 57 Till through fast- 
closed doors Thou earnest Thy Disciples to illume, 
t 3. To set alight, kindle. Also fig. Obs . rare. 
1728 Pope Dune - m. 260 Yon suns, he rears at pleasure 
higher. Illumes their light, and sets their flames on fire. 
*744 Akenside Pleas. I mag. 1. 363 She by this Illumes 
the headstrong impulse of desire. 

Hence Illumed (ilkPmd),///. a. Also Illu’mer, 
one who or that which illumes. 

1836 1 . Taylor P/rys. The. Another Life (1857} 179 A wide 
illumed landscape. 1854 Keichtley My thot. Anc. Greece 
(ed. 3 ) 384 Castor being the 1 Burner.' 

Hlu*me f sb. rare. [f. prec. vbj Illumination. 
1838 J. Strutiiers Poetic Tales 37 The lightnings flashed 
their dread illume. 

Illxuninable (il'w-mmabT), a. [ad. L. illu- 
tnindbil-is , f. illumindre : see Illumine v.+ -able.) 
Capable of being illumined or illuminated. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), llluminable, capable of being en- 
lightened. 1891 H. Jokes Broxoningzso A drench of utter 
dark not ijlununable by white. 

Hlumina’do, obs. variant of illuminato , with 
Sp. ending -ado: see Illuminati. 

1672 H. More Brief Reply vj For there arc some high- 
flown llluminado’s, that hold that lying with another mans 
wife is not Adultery in them though it be so in others. 
lUuminant (iB/rminant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
iUumiitdixt-em , pres, pple, of illumindre to Illu- 
minate.] A. adj. Righting up, enlightening. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles tv. 493 Chrysostom stiles it [divine 
illumination} the illuminant Intellect. 1BS6 E. Worsdell 
Gos/. Divine Help >iiL t»E£ 3 > J53 * Type* * and sacrifices 
wctc *a shadow of the good things to come and therefore 
not illuminant of them. 

B. sb. That which illumines or illuminates; an 
illuminating or lighting body, substance, or agent; 
a source of illumination. 

I n Webster 1664 noted as Oh. but subsequently in common 
u«e as a general term for artificial agents of light. . , 

1644 DiCnv Tre.it, ». xiii. (1645) 139 The refraction 
is made towards the perpendicular drawn from the illu- 
mirunt to the superficies. x6 S6 Boyle Egf.fi lotion Hat. 
jv. 117 The Bodies that are endow’d with it [light] ..as the 
Planets by participation from an External Illuminant. 1875 
Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 133 The illuminatits 
or combustibles have consisted of animal or vegetable Oils. 
18 Ss Pall MallG. so Mar. 2/1 Ihc incandescent lamp as a 
domestic illuminant. 1895 Crockett Sweetheart Trap. 232 
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He carried no illuminant with htm except a few lucifer 
matches. * 

Tlln min ary, a. and sh. rare’, ff. Illumine v., 
after Iuv:inary~\ 

A. adj. Tending to illumine ; illuminative, 
x 730-6 Bailey (folio), I Luminary, of or pertaining to 
Illuminating. - . . r 

fB. sb. « Illumination. Obs. 

1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IL 608 The kings birth 
day.. ringing of bells, illuminaries and bonefires. ' .> „ 

-Illuminate (ilb/’minet), ppl. a. and sb. Also 
6-7 -at. [ad. L. illumindt-us , pa. pple. of illu- 
mindre (see next). * * . : 

In use as pa. pple. and ppl. adj. before the introduction of 
Illuminate V., of which it subsequently served as pa.-pple., 
but was gradually displaced by i l l itmina led. ] 

A. pa. pple. and adj. 

I. Lighted up; made bright by light, arch. 
3432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 307 Callede Delon m that 
hit was illuminate of the son a fore. other Iondes. 1555 
Eoen Decades 265 .Shorter nyghtes .. illuminate of the 
moone. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 121S He could see. 
the earth no more, but the Isles all bright and illuminate 
with a mild and delicate fire. ' 1753 Short in Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII. 362 The illuminate -limb of the Moon. 1845 
Longf. To a Child 106 This rustic seat.. With its o’er- 
hanging golden canopy Of leav'es illuminate with autumnal 
hues. 

'+ 2. Enlightened spiritually; divinely taught or 
inspired ; in technical use, converted, baptized,' 
Sometimes contemptuous = professing to have the 
inner light. Obs. 

■ *563 W1N3ET Four Scotr 'There Quest. Wks. 1888 L oaThe 
haly penitent man Serapioh, quha..\ves illuminat be the 
spirit of prophetic. 1579 J. Field tr. Calvin's 13 Semi. 
Ded. Bj b, looming and conixing so neere with Anabaptists,' 
the spirituall illuminate, .Pelagians, and • other merite 
mongers. 1594 Nashe Utifort. Trav. 27 You may bee 
counted illuminate botchers for a while, but your end 
will bee Good people pray for vs. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age (1614) 489 The illuminate Elders of the Familists. 16x7 
Moryson I tin. 1. r. v. 72 Cloysters..of repenting or illu- 
minate women, so they call whores entringCloysters. -1672 
Cave Prim. Chr. 1. viii. (1673) air Speaking to the illu- 
minate or Baptized. <11677 Barr6\v Servt. (16S6) III. 
xxiii. 258 The most illuminate Seraphims. 

3. Enlightened intellectually ; well - informed, 
learned, arch. 

1579 Fulke Heskint ' Pari. 121 The illuminate doctor 
cryeth out agaynste his obcecate and blind enemies. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 3 If they be illuminate by 
I earning. ^ 1649 J. Eccliston tr. Behmcn's £p. (x8B6) 84 As 
the illuminate mind shall well see. 

4. = Illuminated 5. 

1851 R. H. Stoddard Hymn to Flora, Illuminate missals 
open on the meads. Bending with rosaries of dewy beads. 

B. sb. A spiritually or intellectually enlightened 

person, or one claiming to be so ; one initiated into 
1 the mysteries \ arch. . . 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 100 That hold attempt 
against such illuminates, and men sitting neare vnder God 
Almighties knee. 16x2 T. James Jesuits' Dozvuf.14 Every 
Jesuit takes, v-pon him to be an illuminate, an inculpate 
guider of soules. 1683 Tryon IVay to Health 262 This great 
Philosopher and Illuminate of his Age. x86o Lowell in 
Atlantic Monthly Aug. 248 The illuminate too often looks 
upon the stems and flowers of language.. as mere handles 
by which to pull up the grimy tubers. 1889 F. Hall- in 
Nation (N.Y.) XL 1 X. 334/3 Not one of these illuminates 
has given proof of. .even a moderateacquaintance with [etc.}. » 

Illuminate (iUr/'min^t), v. Also (5 ilium-, 
yllumynate, pa. t. (Sc.) illumnat. [f. L. illu- 
mindt ppl. stem of illumindre to throw light on, 
light up, brighten, set in a clear light, make illus- 
trious ; in med.L. to baptize, to kindle, to paint or 
limn in colours ; f. IiA + lumen light.] 

1. trans. To light up, give light to. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 604 Ane feild ofbimeistgold 
so bncht, That all the land illumnat vrith greitlicht a 1545 
Boordh Prohost. Prol. in Introd. Rr.oioL (1870’' Forewords 25 
Lyke to theson. .illumynatynge as well the mferyal planetes 
as the superyal planetes. 1667 Milton/ 5 ’. L. vii. 350 God 
made two {treat lights . . And set them in the Firmament of 
Heav’n To illuminate the Earth. 17x8 Lady M. W. Montagu j 
Let. to Otess Bristol 10 Apr., The masque [is} illuminated' 
with a vast number of lamps. *736 J. M'Ure in Z. Boyds 
Zion's Flnverx (1855) App. 32/2 It is illuminated with 41 I 
windows. # 1872 Yeats Teehn. Hist. Comm. 139 Most dwell- j 
ings were illuminated by brands or torches of pinewood. 

• b. To give light to, or remove blindness from 
(the eyes), csp. fig. in religious sense. 

158* Bentley Mon. p tat rones n„ 209 Illuminate mine 
eies..O good Lord, that I sleepe not in darkenes. 1596 
Spenser Hymue Beautie 20 Doe thou vouchsafe with thy 
love-kindling light T’ illuminate my dim and dulled eyne. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 74 He commands his 
sonnes eyes'., to be forfetted, but the poyson is more .mer- 
ciful!, leaving one eye a little illuminated. x6yx Flavel 
Fount, of Life x. 20 To sin with eyes clearly illuminated 
with the purest Light. , 

2. To shed spiritual light' upon ; to enlighten 
spiritually ; in quot. 169 S, to bring the Gospel to. 

.(In mod. use consciously figurative from x.) 

* 53 ® Starkey England n. i. 143 Thathyt may plesc Hvm 
. .to yllumynate and lyght our hartys and mynd>*s- 1548*9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Litany, That it maye please thee 
to illuminate all Bishops past ours and ministers ». with 
true know lege and vnderstandyng of thy word. . x6xx 
Biple Itch. x. 32 The former da yes, in which after yce were 
illuminated, ye indured a great fight of afflictions, it 1656 
Halls Sin apt. if. Ghost Tracts (1677) 13 Anciently, to be 
illuminated ttgnified to be Baptized. 1693 FwrrR Acc. E. 


India P. 271 St. Basil illuminated the lower Armenia. 
X719 De Foe Crusoe 11. vi, That He . . would further illumi- 
nate them with a beam of his heavenly grace. 1875 Manning 
Mission H. Ghost iv. 99 Faith therefore illuminates us to 
know that God is the end for which we were made. 

3. To enlighten intellectually ; to give knowledge 
or understanding to. 

c 1566 J. Alday tr. Bony si unit's Theat. World I iijb, Ex- 
cellent Doctors in this Universitie. .by whose good condition 
and doctrine all Europe is at this daye_illuminated % 1635 
J. Hayward tr, Biondis Banish'd Virg. 91 Disciplines 
illuminate the intellect. . 1776 Boswell Let. to Johnson 
so Feb., You have illuminated my mind, and relieved me 
from imaginary’ shackles of conscientious obligation. Mod. 
Testimonial, I cannot imagine a teacher more gifted to 
lead, encourage, and illuminate a body of young students. 

4. To throw light upon (a subject); to make 
luminous or clear; to elucidate. Also absol. 

1586 Ferns Bias. Gen trie To Gentlem. Inner Temple, 
Other autentique probacions did illuminate and give in- 
formation, 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. , Illuminate , to 
inlighten, or make plaine. a 1624 SwiNDVRSE Sp on sals 
(16S6) Which Reason might be illuminated with sundry 
Examples, a 1748 Watts (J.), My health is insufficient to 
amplify these remarks, and to illuminate the several pages 
with variety of examples. 1791 Boswell Johnson Feb. an. 
1744, The various incidents [in Johnson’s ‘Life of Savage’) 
are,. illuminated throughout with so much philosophy. J851 
D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1S63) II. iy. iv. 267 All combine to 
illuminate the obscure period of. .history. 

5. To make resplendent or illustrious ; to shed 
a lustre upon. 

1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 1. iit. no What trash is Rome?.. 
When it serues-For the base matter, to illuminate So vile'a 
thing as Cmsar. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x, 497 The chiefest 
Gentry. . .All which in each degree .. tllumin at the soyle with 
grandure. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. / III. iv. 43 Hampaen was 
to have illuminated with his genius this new order of govern- 
ment 1850 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1:1. vii. X03 Self-sacrifice 
illuminated by love. 

6 . To decorate profusely with lights, as a sign of 
festivity or in honour of some person or some event. 

X70Z Land. Gaz. No. 3842/1 The whole City being in an 
: extraordinary manner illuminated. 17x7 tr. Frezier's Voy. 
204 The Steeples of the Church were adorn'd with Ensigns 
. .and illuminated with Lanthorns. 1863 1 llustr.Lond. News 
28 Mar. 358/2 The hotels .. and places of business were 
illuminated with . . transparencies and variegated lamps. 

7. To set alight, light, kindle, rare. 

1658 Willsford Secrets Nat. 66 [It] will extinguish a 
torch that is lighted, and being immediately put. in again, 
it will illuminate it. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxxvin, 
The butler, .illuminated the antique Gothic chandelier, 
b. intr. (for rejl .) To take fire, to kindle.' 

1801 Med. Jml. V. 583 The wood when it begins to 
illuminate, is mostly deprived of its resinous particles. 

8 . To decorate (an initial letter, word, or text, in 
a manuscript) with gold, silver, and brilliant colours, 
or with elaborate tracery and miniature designs, 
executed in colours ; to adorn (a manuscript, inscrip- 
tion, text,' etc.) with such decorative letters and 
miniatures, j* Formerly, also, to colour a map. 

(In tills sense it has taken the place of EnlUMINC.) 

1706 Phillips, To Illuminate, .. to draw in Gold , and 
Colours the beginning Letters and other Ornaments, as it is 
done in many old Manuscript Books; to lay Colours upon 
Maps and Prints. 17x0 Hearns Collect. ( O. H.S.) III. 47 
Some of the Letters are illuminated. 1774 WartoN Hist. 
Eng. Poetry Dissert, ii. (1775) I. 42 He was so fond of letters, 
that he did not disdain to hind and illuminate books. X864 
Linnet's Trial'll. HI. viii. SS That shall be the text which 
I choose, to illuminate and hang up in my bedroom. 

Hence niu*minatinff vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Illtr- 
jninatingly adv., in an illuminating way. 

CX561 Veron Free-will 4I1, Without the illuminating 
and inspiration of the holye ghost. X632 Lithgow Trav. 1.* 
31 The splendor of the illuminating Image. 1643 Milton 
Divorce u. iii. The illuminating guidance^ of Gods Law. 
1780 CowrER Table Talk 7x2 To shed illuminating rays On 
every scene and subject it surveys. 1854 Tomlinson 
A rago's A si ran. 127 Each point of the illuminating surface 
will project . . a light which will diminish in the inverse 
proportion of the squares of the distances, i860 Reade 
Cloister $ II. I. 12 He had made several trials at illu- 
minating. 1891 G. Meredith One of our Cony, III. xii. 
249 It was the morc iliuminatingly damnatory for being 
recognized as the sentiment which no father should feel. 

Illuminated (UTrminfUcd), ppl. a. [f. Illu- 
minate v. +-ED*i cf. Illuminate a.'] 

1. Lighted up; made light, Juminous, or resplen- 
dent. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 91 Such like illuminated ayr 
as this we breathe in- * 7*5 tr. Pandrollus ’ Return Mem. 

1 . 1. vi. 17 The BonOnian Stone .. if exposed a while to (he 
illuminated Air, will imbibe the Light. *83* Brewster 
Optics Introd. 2 Light is emitted from every point cf a 
luminouscr of an illuminated body. *884 b. J.‘ Britt * s 
W atch If Clockm. 85 Illuminated dials for turret clocks 
arc as a rule made of opalescent glass. 

2. Having or claiming spiritual enlightenment. , 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Ivstine Llivh, Analuiptuls.. 

trusting vnto illuminated rcuelations. 1768 H. Walpole 
Hist. Doubts PreL 3 All very ancient history except that 
of the illuminated Jews is a perfect fable. 1B63 Glo- Buot 
Romola 1, i, Every revelation ..has many meanings, winch 
it is given to the illuminated only to unfold. 

3. .Enlightened intellectually. 

1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 123. The)’ H'cve them 
to have been endowed with very illuminated inteuectuaK. 
X791 Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) xo That august, illu- 
minated and illuminating body of men. 1831 Ca»lyle 
Sort. Res. in. viii, 'But is it not the deepe-t I~*' r « 
Nature that she be constant?’ cries an illuminated cuss. 



ILLUMINATI, 


4 .; Of of belonging to -various societies' or orders 
called illuminati’. Also absoL = Illuminati. 

1634 Canne Necess. Sc par. (1849) 271. One of the illu- 
minated fathers of the Familists. 1686 ,tr. Boithourd St. 
Ignatius 11. 77 In Spain certain Visionaries, who were 
call’d the Illuminated, or Men of new Lights. 1802 Edin. 
■Rev.. I. 17 The object of the Illuminated Orders was 
probably, .unattainable. 

. 5 . Of letters, writing, manuscripts, etc. ; Adorned 
with brilliant colours, metallic pigments, etc. (see 
Illuminate v. 8 ). ■ fl • . .. 

17x2 Heakne. Colled. (0.H.S.1 III. 372 Not only the 
Black, but all the Red (commonly call’d Illuminated 
Letters) are printed. 1765 Blackstone Comm . U774) I. 
‘255 A copy of this act, elegantly engrossed and illuminated. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Trails, Truth Wks. (Bohn) II. 51 
Illuminated missals. , 

b.- College slang. Of a text : Having an interlinear 
translation. 

1831 B. H. Hall College Words 261 * Illuminated books 
are preferred . .to ponies or hobbies, as the text and trans- 
lation in them are brought nearer to one another. :• 1 

II Illuminati (ilh/min^’tei, il«mina-tz), sb. pi. 
Also sing, illuminato (-a’t o)\ f p!ur._-oesi 
[Plural of L. illuminalus , It. -ato * enlightened’, 
used in fig, sense.] • A name assumed by or applied 
to various societies or sects because of their claim 
to special enlightenment in religious, or (later) 
intellectual, matters. 

a. Applied to a sect of Spanish heretics which 
existed in the 1 6th c. under the name Alitmbrados 
or ‘enlightened’; subsequently, to a similar but 
obscure sect of Familists which arose in France in 
Louis XIII’s reign. 

*599 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 166 An other . pestilent 
Sect there was not long since of the Illuminati in Aragon. 
1632 R. Boreman Countr. Cateclt . ii. 5 The Illuminatoes of 
the times, the Anabaptists. 1686 tr. Bouhours ' St. Igna- 
tius 11.77 The Inquisitors.: were induced to believe, that 
..the Person . .might either be an Illuminato or a Lutheran. 
1749 Bp. Lavington Eitlkus. . Methodists £ Papists (1754) 
1. ii. 1 14 The Alumbrado’s or Illuminati of Spain. 

b. Used to render Ger. Illuminatm, the name 
of a celebrated secret society, founded at Ingolstadt 
in Bavaria, in 1776, by Professor Adam Weishaupt, 
bolding deistic and republican principles, and 
having an organization akin to freemasonry ; hence 
applied to other thinkers regarded as atheistic or 
free-thinking, e. g. the French Encyclopaedists. 

*797 J* Robison (title) Proofs of a Conspiracy against all 
the Religions and Governments of Europe, carried on in the 
secret meetings of Freemasons, Illuminati, and Reading 
Societies. 1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 119 
The doctrines of the Illuminati and principles of Jacobinism. 
x8oz Kett Elan. Gen. Knowl. 71 (Jod.) The Freethinkers 
of England, the Philosophists of France, and the Illuminati 
of Germany. 

C. gen. Persons affecting or claiming to possess 
special knowledge or enlightenment on any sub- 
ject : often used satirically. 

; 18x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall i,The conversation 
among these illuminati soon became animated. 1846 H. 
Rogers Ess. I. iv. 157 What was dark to himself was 
happily quite clear to these illuminati [the alchemists]. 
1830 Marc. Fuller Life without <5- Life within (i860) 41 
Wilhelm is deemed worthy of admission to the society of 
the Illuminati, that is, those who have pierced the secret of 
life, and know what it is to be and to do. a 1878 Sir 
G. Scorr Recollect, in. (1879) hi All thanks and honour., 
to the older Pugin, however much our illuminati may sneer. 
1887 Contemp. Rev. Apr. 592 An illuminato like Katkoff 
may write as if Russia was invincible ; practical men know 
better. ‘ ’ 

Illumination (ilh/min*! jbn). [a; F. illumina- 
tion (14th c., Oresme), ad. L. illumination- etn , n. 
of action f. illuminare to Illumine, Illuminate.] 

1 . The action of illuminating ; the fact or con- 
dition of being illuminated ; a lighting up, a sup- 
plying of light. > ‘ . 

Circle of illumination : see Circle sb. 2 a. 1 
1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 11 Fyre scattered in the 
ayre, or illuminations, are generated in the lowest region of 
the ayre. 1603 Holland Plutarch's ATor. 129= Mercurie 
..plaied at dice with the Moone, and won from her the 
seventieth part of every one of her illuminations. ^ 1766 
tr. Sectarians Ess. Crimes xi. (1793) 44 The illumination of 
the streets during the night at the public expense. 1784 
Covvper Task id. 274 The' ‘glowing hearth may satisfy awhile 
With faint illumination. 1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. .83 
The circle separating Day from Night, or the light from 
the dark hemisphere of the earth, is called the Circle of 
Illumination- *869 Tyndall in Forln. Rev. i_Feb. 226 
The source of illumination chosen was the electric light. . . 
The dirt and filth., were strikingly revealed by this method 
of illumination. , 

b. Optics. Degree- of lighting up; the intensity 
of the light falling upon a surface, as measurable by 
the amount reflected from each unit of the surface. 

' 1863 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics § 410' The illumination 
of a surface placed in a beam of parallel luminous raj’s is 
the same, at all distances. 187s Ore's Diet. Arts II. 88 1 
Experiments for determining the relative illumination of 
the different lights. 

e. Directly fig. or in fig. context. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud . Ep. 1. v. t8 Our understand- 
ings being eclipsed .. we must betake ourselves to wayes of 
reparation, and depend upon the illumination of our en- 
deavours. 1662 Stilungfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. v. § 5 Nature is 
sensible of. .the imperfection of its own light, and therefore 
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seems rather to require further illumination.' 1825 Lamb 
Elia S_er. it. Superannuated Man , The prospect.. threw 
something of an illumination upon the darker side of my 
captivity. ^ rt 

2. Spiritual' enlightenment ; divine inspiration ; 
j 4 spec, baptism ( obs .). ' (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

. 1398 Trevisa Earth . DeP.R. 11. viii. (MS. Harl. 614) xob/2 
He clepeb & bringeb be nejrer ordris, to be parteners of fe 
Hlumynacioun of be schynynge of god. c 1430 tr. Dc Imita- 
Hone hi. Contents xxvii, A prater for illuminacion of mynde. 
TS70 Dee Math. Prtf. 15 Speciall priuiledge of Illumina- 
tion, or Reuelation from heauen. 1640 Habincton Castara 
in. (Arb.) 112 Confounding with supernatural! illumination, 
the opinionated judgement of the wise. 1725 tr. Dupin' s 
Eccl . H ist . t ytk C. 1 . v. 57 Besides the Name of Baptism 
.. they gave it also the Name of Illumination, of Light, of 
Circumcision. . 1845 H. J. Rose • Theology in Ettcycl. 
Me trap. II. 872/1 Ecclesiastical History gives us several 
instances of similar claims to prophecy and divine illumi- 
nation. 1837 Yje.jsl'e. Eucharist. Adorat. 15 In baptism 
we are illuminated, in illumination adopted. 

b. pi. An instance of this ; an inspiration ; a 
revelation. 

# CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. 17 pe deuelle entirs J>an by fals 
illumynacyons, and fals sownnes and swetnes, and dyssaues 
a mans saule. 1634 Sir T. Herbf.rt Trav. 220 Madoc 
ingeniously perusing the older illuminations and seeing in 
some things the prophecie of this autjientique Bardh. 1764 
jHarmer Obseru. ix. vi. 250 Worship God.. to Whom in 
justice you ought to ascribe these illuminations.’ 1878 
G. Stanford Symb. Christ i. 12 Whose soul was. .visited 
with preternatural illuminations. 

3. Intellectual enlightenment ; information, learn- 
ing ; j* occas. in //., intellectual gifts. Also, the 
‘ enlightenment’ or doctrines of the Illuminati. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 12 They (Columbus and 
Americus] had an Antecessor from whose writings and 
Plats they had their illuminations. 1658 Evelyn Diary 
27 Jan., These and the like illuminations, far exceeded 
his age. 1692^ Ray Dissol. World in. ix. (1732) 401 After 
further Illumination they were. better informed. _ 1862 
Lewes Stud. Anirn. Life. i. 4i 1 From the illumination of 
many minds on many points, Truth must finally emerge. 
1881 J, C. Shairp As/ects Poetry iv. 105 To turn the tide 
against the Illumination, of which Voltaire, Diderot, and 
the host of Encyclopedists were the high priests. 1886 
Dowden Shelley I. 534 The materialistic philosophers of 
the French Illumination. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 
75 The illumination which mathematics alone can afford. 

4. The lighting up of a building, town, etc. (now 
usually in a decorative way, with coloured lights 
arranged in artistic designs, etc.), in token of festivity 
or rejoicing, b. with an and pi. An instance of 
this; also pi the lights, or figures composed of 
lights, used in such decoration. 

1691 Luttrell Brief Rel.f&si) II. 293 With many bone- 
fires and illuminations at night. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
ff P. 94 A Time of Solemnity sometimes kept for several 
Weeks together with Illuminations on their Houses. 2767 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 39 At the Church of Notre 
Dame, where we went to see a magnificent illumination, 
with figures, etc. 1823 Byron yuan vii. xliv, When London 
had a grand illumination. .So that the streets of colour’d j 
lamps are full. 1864 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., The illuminations 
were really magnificent. 

attrib. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xiii, It was an illu- 
mination night. 

fb. Elucidation. Obs. rare—'. 

2636 B. Harris Parival s Iron Age l xvi. 32 For the re- 
stauration of learning, and for the illumination and illustra- 
tion of Sciences. 1658 Phillips, Illumination , the same 
(as lllucidation , an explaining or making clear]. 

6. The embellishment or decoration of a -letter 
or writing with bright or luminous colours, the use 
of gold and silver, the addition of elaborate tracery 
or, miniature illustrations, etc. ; see Illuminate v.8. 
b. with pi The designs, miniatures, and the .like, 
employed in such decoration. T c. Formerly, also, 
the colouring of maps or prints. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Illumination, . . a laying colours 
upon Maps or Printed Pictures ; so as to give the greater 
light, as it were, and beauty to them. 1856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint . III. iv. viii. § 9 The distinctive difference between 
illumination and painting proper, being, that illumination 
admits no shadows, but only gradations of pure colour. 
1838 Hawthorne Pr. fi- It. Jmls . II. xx2 Beautiful illu- 
minations, the vermilion and gold_ of which looked as 
brilliant how as they did five centuries ago; 1870 Ruskin 
Lect. Art v. 138 Perfect illumination is only writing made 
lovely; the moment it passes into picture making it has 
lost its dignity and function. 

IUuminatism , (ilhrminetiz’m). [f. Illumi- 
n' at-i or Gen JHuminal-en 4- -ism. - ] = 1 lluminism. 

1798 Han. More Fan. Educ. (1799) I. 42 Poetry as well 
as prose, romance as well as history, writings on philo- 
sophical as well as on political subjects, have thus been 
employed to instil the principles of Illuminatism. 1842 
Blackw. A lag. LI. 52 There would be ample materials .. nf 
the mesmerism of France, and the illuminatism of Germany. 

Ilimninatist 1 (il'rrmin/ftist). [f. as prec.+ 
-ist.] '= Illuminist. 

1851 S. Judd Alargaret ii. vii. (1871) 274 A third sect, 
who are less despised, and yet are more contemptible — the 
Illuminatists. x88o T. Frost Forty Years’ Recoil. 13 The 
day dreams of the Illuminatists, St. Simon and Fourier. 
Hlirminatist-. rare. [f. Illuminate v. 4- -ist,] 
An illuminator of manuscripts. 

1845 J. Saunders Cabinet Piet. Eng. Life , Chaucer xox 
It is the monks leaving work . . but the caligrapher and the 
illuminatist stir not._.they go on busier than ever. . . . * 
Ill umin ative (ibfi’minritiv, -/tiv), a. (sb.) [f. 

JL illumiudl-, ppl. stem of illuminare to Illumi- 


nate: see -ative. Cf. F. illuminati f (15 th c.‘, 
Gerson).] 

■ 1. Having (he property of iHuminating,Tj'ghting 
up, or affording light. 

1644 Digby Two Treat. 1. iv. (1645) 38 The illuminative 
action of fire. 1706 Phillips, Illuminative Month,, .that 
space of Time| during which the Moon gives Light, or is to 
be seen betwixt one Conjunction and another. 1870 J. 
Scoffern Stray Leaves Science 106 Carbon.. united with 
hydrogen, .becomes ordinary illuminative gas. 

Jig. t85£ Carlyle in Wemyss Reid Life Ld. Houghton 
(1891) I. xi. 526 The sight of your face will be illuminative 
to everybody in these premises. 

2. Having the quality or claim of illuminating 
spiritually . or intellectually; spec, applied to the 
second stage of spiritual advancement : see quots. 

1649JER. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. v. Hi. 90 After . . the puni- 
tive part of repentance is resolved on, and begun, and put 
forward . . we then enter into the illuminative way of re- 
ligion ; and set upon the acquist of virtues and the purchase 
of spiritual graces. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xxv. 287 
Illuminative and inspired physick be detested. 1669 Wood- 
head St. Teresa 1. xxii. (1671) 144 After many yeares first 
passed through the Purgative way, and some advance made 
in the Illuminative. 1830 Southey in For. Rev. 4- Cent. 
Misc. V. 3x8 The purgative, illuminative, and unitive stages 
of devotion. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. vii. II. xo8 A 
glimpse into the interior of the Berlin Schloss. .which will 
be illuminative to the reader. 1872 Liddon Elem. Retig. 
iv. 129 Revelation must be not merely illuminative, but 
remedial. 

■ b. Const, of. rare. 

1701 Norris Ideal World 1. iii. 157 Upon the contrary 
supposition, that of God's knowing the creatures in them- 
selves, the consequence will be, that the creatures are freely 
illuminative of their Creator. 

‘3. Pertaining to the illumination of writing. 

1870 T. Nichols Handy Bk. Brit. A/us. iv. 3^3 The finest 
and richest specimen of Anglo-Saxon illuminative art. 

JB. sb. An illuminating agent, rare. 
a\y\x Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 246 The 
Book inspir’d . . There all Inflammatives of Love Divine ; 
There all sublime Uluminatives shine. 

Illuminato, sing, of Illuminati. 
Illuminator (ilhFminritei). [ad. L. illumi- 
nator, agent-n. f. illuminare -to Illuminate. Cf. 
F. illinninatcur (17th c.).] 

1. He who or that which illuminates or gives 
light ; an illuminating agent. 

1398 Florio, Illuminatore, an illuminator or light-giuer. 
*755 Johnson, Illuminator , one who gives light. 1834 New 
Alonthly Atag. XLII. 260 Steam and gas ..are the grand 
facilitators and illuminators of the intercourse of the most 
distant provinces. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 339 To pro- 
duce a cheap illuminator from water. 

b. tec/in. Applied to various instruments or 
devices. 

a. In a microscope or other optical instrument : A lens or 
mirror for concentrating the light, b. In Surgery : An in- 
strument for directing a, strong. light into any cavity of the 
body, or for illuminating an internal part. c. A glared 
opening in a floor, the deck of a ship, etc., to admit light to 
tne part beneath. 

1837 Goring & Pritchard Alioogr. 9, Fig. 4 is an illumi- 
nator for opaque objects. 

2. One who illuminates or enlightens spiritually. 

(The earliest sense in Eng.) 

148s Caxton Chas. Gt. (1S81) 15 The holy ghoost, con- 
firmatour and Illumynatour of al good werkes. a 17 xx Kkn 
Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 180 For heav’nly Truth 
dispos’d, Then their Illuminatour they adore. x866 J. G. 
Murphy Comm. Exod. xxviii. 30 The Lord above is the 
great Illuminator of the darkened soul. 

3. One who enlightens intellectually, who im- 
parts instruction or knowledge ; applied contemp- 
tuously to the 18th centurv Illuminati. 

X777 Pennant Zcol. IV. Acfvt. 4 That wonderful man 
(after Ray) the greatest illuminator of the study of Nature. 
1790 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. xx/x The new illuminators, 
who despised all experience, and disdained all wisdom but 
their own. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 214 The light 
of philosophy, when it is confined to a small minority, points 
out the possessors as the victims, rather than the illuminators, 
of the multitude. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 215 
note. It is one’s self that apprehends, and.. the illuminator 
desiderated by the Vedintins is superfluous. . 
f4. One who makes resplendent 'or illustrious. 

1603 Verstegan' Dec. I nidi. vii. (1634) 203 The poet 
Geffery Chaucer, who. .is of some called the first illuminator 
of the English tongue. • 

5. One who embellishes letters with gold and 
colours, or manuscripts, with ornamental w’riting 
so embellished : see Illuminate v. 8. 

fifigs Fuller Hist. -Camb. 24 llluminalores, such as 
gave light and lustre to Manuscripts.] 1699 WaNLEY - in 
Lett. Lit. A fen (Camden) 286 It seems to me to have been 
the name.. of the Illuminator. 1708 Hearne Collect. 8 Oct. 

(O. H. S.) II. 138 They are .. of a . . large size for y 4 use of 
y 5 Illuminators. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertues Anted. 
Paint. (1786) 1. 60 Tne most >aluable artists of tliat age w ere 
the illuminators of manuscripts. 1841 W. Spalding ^ Italy 
fy It. 1 st. II. 244 Fra Angelico, educated as an illuminator 
of manuscripts. 

, [f. L. iilumindt- (see 
minative; explanatory. 

» colouring of a map.) 

VI. 512 In the leaf con- 
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Illu-minatory, a. rare. 
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//•'at. (1876) II. -47 You have time plenty to look forwards to 
the commencement of your illuminatory course in October. 

Illu min e (ilhTrmn), v. Also 4-6 illumyne, 
yll-. [a. F. iUumincr ( 1 2-1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. illuminarel] = Illuminate v. 

1 . trans. To light up, shed light upon ; to shine 
upon or into ; to light up in token of rejoicing or 
honour. 

1375 Barbour Bruce \ in. 228 Thairsperts, thair pennownys, 
& thar scheldis Of Hcht lllumynit all the feldis. 1447 
Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 22 A ful greth lyht Illumyned 
sodeynly that derk presoun. 1500-20 Dunbar Thistle Sr 
Rose 41 lllumynit our with orient skyis brycht. 1667 
Milton P. L . 1. 665 The sudden blaze Far round illumin’d 
helL 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 375 Clouds .. illumined 
by the sun. 1852 Tennyson Ode Wellington. vm, When 
the long-illumined cities flame Their ever-loyal iron leader’s 
fame, i860 Tyndall Gtae.y xxyit. 202 The Aiguille and 
Dome were most singularly illumined. 

Jig. la 1550 in Dunbars Poems (1890) 322 Jesus the sterne 
of most bewte In the is rissin . .Fro dirknes to illumyne the. 
1856 Sat. Rev. II. 465/2 Casual expressions .. illumine 
hidden depths in the man’s heart and character, 
b. To give light or sight to (the eyes). 

1548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VI 1 1 188 b, When god had 
illumined the eles of the kyng. 1567 Triall Treas . (1850) 30 
Who ilumineth myne eyes to see my saluation. 

C. inlr. To become light or bright ; to be illu- 
minated. 

1500-20 Dunbar Thistle 4 Rose 2t All the houss illumynit 
of hie lerr.ys. /bid. 757 All the land illumynit of the Jicbt. 
1772 J. Ross Fratricide iv. 598 (MS) The clouds up-rise, 
and Heav’n’s dark hemisphere Illumines as they pass. i8ox 
Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V. 395 Our city illumines to- 
morrow. 

2 . To enlighten spiritually ; to convert ; to in- 
spire. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

0x340 Hampole Prose Tr. 14 When the resone..es 
illuminede with grace for to be-halde Godde and gastely 
thynges. 1382 Wyclif Heb. vi. 4 Hem that oonys ben 
illumyned [L. illummaii], C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay- 
man xiv. 336 Good lord, ye created and made our fader 
Adam.. and yllumyncd him with the grace of the holi gost. 
1554 in Strype Reel. Mem. (1721) III. App. xvii. 43 Which 
faith is.. wrought by the H. Ghost ..Where through .. the 
mtnd is illumined. x8.. I. Williams Hymn , ‘ Disposer 
Sufreine \ The lights thou hast kindled In darkness around, 
O may they illumine Our spirits within. 

3 . To enlighten mentally or intellectnally. rare, 

a 1519 Skelton Bowge ofCourte 20 Ignoraunce full soone 

dyde me dy>cure, And shewed that in this arte I was not 
sure ; For to illumyne, she sayde, I was to dulle. c 153s 
Remedie of Lovexxx, O ye muses nine Whilom ye were 
wont to be mine aide Sc light. My penne to direct, my brnine 
to illumine. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 23 What in me is dark 
Illumine. 1784 De Lo hue's Eng. Const. Life, Who»e labours 
delighted and illumined mankind. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 
ji. vi, Thin benighted mind, only illumined by a kind of 
miserable astuteness. 

4 . To brighten as with light, to make radiant. 

1508 Dunbar Goldyn Targe 258 Thy fresch anamalit 

termes celicall This mater coud illumynit haue full brycht. 
1592 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 486 And as the bright sun glorifies 
the sky, So is her face illumined with her eye. 1851 Longf. 
Gold. Leg. \. Castle Vautsberg, Like a happy lover Who 
illumines life with dreaming ! 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 
34 Delight their faces illumines. 

6. To illuminate (manuscripts, etc.) ; also fig. 

1717 Pope Let. to Lady M. IV. Montagu Oct., She.. had 
bis sonnets curiously copied out, and illumined with letters 
of gold. 1738 — E/it. Sal. 11. 121 To Cato Virgil pay’d one 
honest line ; O let my Country’s Friends illumine mine ! 

Hence Illirmined ppl. a. Illu mining vbl . sb . 
and phi. a. (/it. and fig.) 

1382 Wvclif 2 Cor. iv. 6 To the illumynynge of the Science 
or the Cleernesse of God. xsa5 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) x b, 'The sentences of illumyned doctours concemyngc 
perfeccyon. 164X Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 63 The third 
Subsistence of Divine Infinitude, illumining Spirit. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., The sect of illumined was revived in 
France in the year i634..but they were so holly pursued by- 
Louis XIII, that they were soon destroyed. The brothers 
of the rosycroxs, are sometimes also called illumined. X777 
O. Forster V ?y. round World 1. 55 We procured a bucket 
full of ihe illumined sea-water, i860 Pusev Min. Profit. 426 
Another illumining of the Holy Spirit came for the benefit 
of those who received the prophecy. 

Illumine e\ [ad. K illnmint , pa. pplc. of 
i /!u miner to Illumine, used subst. : see -ee.] One 
of the Illuminati. 

1*79 ^ Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 450 Having its Ministry , 
Councils, and Army filled with Illumines who are by pro- 
fession enemies to Monarchy.] 1800 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. VIII. 6oo The order of llluminees went to work only 
with the weapons of oral and written instruction. 

Illuminer (iP/Pminw). Also 5 illuraynour, 
-aro, 7, 9 -or. [f. Illumine v. + -erI. In 1 5th c. 
found also with AF. ending -pur OV.-eor,-ettri 
-at ore m), whence also later -or. • For 16th c. Sc. 
form in -are, sec -An* 5 .] 

I. An illuminator; an enlightener, /it. nn&fig. , 
c 1450 tr. De Imitatione lit. i> 65 Lords god. iaspirour & 
Blumynour of prophetes. 1483 Caxton Geld. Leg. x/3 
tlL Stippl.) We haue gretc nede of adoctour..ofacomlyter, 
of a lighter or illuminer. 1526 Piter. Petf (W. de W. 1531) 
1 So b, An illumyner or a gyuer cflyght. 1655 Fuller C/t. 
Hist. tv. i. f 4S A great Refiner, and IUumincr of our 
En^lixh tongue. 

f2. A source oflight ; a luminary-. Ohs. 
c 1500 Lancrht 3 The brycht a™* fresch illumynare Up. 
rixith arly in his fyre chare. x685 C*o\o Lelest. Bedtex 1. 
>iii. 75 The Pyramid of Illumination . .enlarges her basis so 
much the more a* the Illuminor ts remote. 


• *p 3 . An illuminator of manuscripts, etc. Obs. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Cambridgesh. 1. {1662) 161 The 
best Illuminer or Limner of our age. 1824 J. Johnson 
Tyfogr. 1. 605 The whole body of monks, s£Hbes, illummors, 
and readers. 

XUnniinism (ii r / 7 miiniVm). [ad. F. iZ/ttmi - 
iiisrne (in Diet. Acad. 1835), f. illuminer to Il- 
lumine: see -ISM.] The doctrine or principles of 
the Illuminati, or of any sect so called \.gcn.. a 
theory’, doctrine, or practice which involves belief 
in or claim to extraordinary’ spiritual or intel- 
lectual enlightenment, or an aim or purpose 'to 
bring about such enlightenment in society. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 509 The history 
of illuminism will form a most interesting chapter in modem 
ecclesiastical annals. x8x 1 Shelley Let. to Godwin 2 Mar.. 
The very great influence which some years since was gained 
by Illuminism. 1840 Frasers Mag. XXI. 548 In Spain, 
Illuminism associated itself with freemasonry. 1856 R. S. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. vm. ix. 99 In that age of pro* 
fessed IHuminism, in the times of Voltaire and Diderot, 
when universal A ufklarung was to banish every medimval 
phantasm. 1861 H. Browne in Aids to Faith viu 295 The 
very principle of illuminism was, that there is, in man’s 
inmost consciousness, an intuitional knowledge of truth. 
1870 Farrar St. Paul xx.vix. II. 2 66 Conceited illuminism is 
as deep an offence against charity as saintly self-satisfaction. 
Illuminist 1 (ilhrminUt)'. [f. as prec. : see 
-1ST.] One who holds the doctrine of illuminism ; 
one who claims to have or aims at a high spiritual, 
intellectual, or moral enlightenment ; one of the 
Illuminati. Also at/rib. 

*840 Frasers Mag. XXI. 549 Malte-Brun . .was likewise 
an Illuminist refugee. x866 Contcmf. Rev. I. 380 The 
illuminists of last century — Voltaire and his school. 1871 
Morley Crit. Misc. I. 117 The mystical, or, a< he [de 
Maistre] said, the illuminist side of his mind. X887D0WDEN 
Shelley I. iii. ixa_How Sparticus Weishaupt founded the 
Society of Illuminists. 

Hence Illumini*stic a., pertaining to illuminism, 
or the illuminists, 
x 860 in Worcester citing Eclectic Rev. 

UTtrminist [f. Illumine v. 4* -ist.] A pro- 
fessional illuminator of manuscripts, etc. 

1816 Singer Hist. Cards 104 Rude outlines .. intended to 
pass through the hands of the Illuminist. 

Xlluminize (ilh/Tninsiz), v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
L inlr. To be an ilium. nist; to play the illuminist. 
1800 Coleridge Let. to Southey 23 J an. Lett. 1895 L 323 
If to act on the belief that all things are the process, and 
that inapplicable truths are moral falsehoods, be toilluminize, 
why then I illuminize l 

2 . trans . * To initiate into the doctrine or prin- 
ciples of the Illuminati ’(Webster 1828 citing 
Review). 

Illuminor: see Illuminer. 
jllhrmincms, a. 1 Obs. [f. Il- 1 + Lumin- 
ous : after illumine , etc.] Bright, illuminatory. 

CX485 Digby My st. (1882) m. 623 pe bemys of grace xal 
byn Illumynows. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus in. x8o‘ And sa 
the richt salbe Illuminous. 1745 . Eliza Heywood Fern. 
Sfect. (1748) II. 208 It is not from below we are to expect 
any illuminous emanations. 

Illmninous (ilbi-minas, ill-), a.- sxire. . [f. 
Il-- + Luminous.] Non-luminous, opaque, dark. 

• 1656 Bl oust G/ossogr.f Jtluminons (ilium inosus), without 
light. _ 184a Sir H. Taylor Edwin the Fair w. ii, This life 
. .to him Is but a tissue of illuminous dreams. 

II Illupi (i’l/fpi). - East-Ind. Also illupie, 
illipe(e, illoopoo, ilpa, illupa. [Tamil ilttppai 
or iruppai, Mai aval am intppa . ] An evergreen 
tree, B as si a longifolia (N.O. Sapotacei r), a native 
of Southern India. Illupi oil, a fixed solid oil 
obtained from the seeds of this tree. 

1832 H. P 1 d n 1 N gto s Eng. Index Plants India 148 Illipee. 
1842 W. B. O’Shaughnessy Bengal Disfensatory, .Illupei, 
Illupi. 1858 Simmqnds Diet. Trade, Illife Oil, / Hoof 00 Oil, 
a solid oil expressed from the seeds of Bassia longifolia .. 
<■1865 Letiieby in Circ. Sc. X. 95/x Ufa oil , or Eloofei 
nun ay, .. is expressed from the seeds of the Illupie tree .. 
that is .. abundant in the Madras. Presidency. ^ 1875 Ure's 
Diet. Arts, /Hoof a f//. .used in India for illuminating pur- 
poses, and for the manufacture of soap. 

+ Hlu*re, IUirrement. Alterations of Allure, 
Allurement, under the influence of words having 
prefix H-. 

. N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Cor. xi. 3 note , The sweet mouthes 
and illurements of Hcrerickes. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2} 218 [He] iilured from Babylon six hundred thousand 
soules. 1651 Burioris Atiat . Mel. iil it itL iv. 494 If these 
illurements [earlier edd. allurements] do not take place for 
Simierus. nx66t Fuller (Webster), 'fhe devil insnareth 
the souls of inany men, by illuring them with the muck 
and dung of this world, to undo them eternally. 

• HI usage, iTl-n’sage. [Properly two words 
like harsh usage , zvorse usage, but commonly hy- 
phened under the influence of ill-used.'] The action 
of using or treating ill ; bad or unkind treatment. 

1*5^9 «n J. Hooker Life Sir P. Carrro (1857) 234 The cruel 
and ill usages of my L. Deputy and S’ Peter Carew.] x6ii 
Burton Anal. Me{, 1. it. tv. ii. Too much severity and ill 
linage. 1818 Couiurr r Pol. Reg. XXXI 1 1. 29S They seldom 
fad to shew their j u *>t resentment of ill-u-oige. 1B67 Txol- 
u^rr Chrxm. Rarses 1.5.5 A manifest struggle to do hi* duty 
in spite of the world's ill-usage. 

Ill-use (i ; li)fi‘z),t'. [I'roperly t"'o words, ill adv. 
+ use vb. f which under the influence of ill-used 
(aided, perhaps, by abuse, misuse) have come to he 


.1 ILLUSION; 

hj’phened.] trans. To ‘use’ or treat badly; to 
deal cruelly, unkindly, or inconsiderately, with. . 

- 1841 Browning Piffa lntrod. 30 If thou ill-usest Me, who 
am only Pippa.. 1858 Lo. St. Leonards Handy- Bh. Prof. 
Law xiii. 80 The object of the Act was to protect mothers 
from the tyranny of husbands who ill-use them. 1876 T. 
Hardy Ethelberta (x8oo) 79, I would .. never desert you, 
ill-use me how you might ! 

Hl-used (Hiy/ 7 ’zd), pa. pplc. and ppl. a. [Orig. 
two words, ill adv.- and used pa. pple,, hyphened 
when used attrib. ; now treated as pa. pple.’ of 
prec. vb.] Badly. * used ’ or treated ; ill-treated. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , IV. iv. 356 (i623)S\veare not by time 
to come, for that thou hast Misvs’d ere vs’d, by times ill* 
vs‘d [o]repast [Qos. misused . o’erpastj. _ c 1600 — Somt. xcv. 
The hardest knife ill-used doth lose his edge, a 1656 Br. 
Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 109 Those, .guests who finde them- 
selves ill used. 1765 Smollett- Trav. xli. (1766) II. 255 If I am 
ill-used at the post-house in Kngland, I can be accommodated 
elsewhere. 1832 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 165 An ill-used 
race of men. 

Hence X^-u'sedness, condition of being ill-used. 
t 1869 Mrs. Whitney IVc Girls vi. (1873)95 A tone of quiet 
ill- usedness. , 

nitrsible, a. rare. ‘ [f. L, Ulus-, ppl. stem of 
illltde-rc to Illume see -idle.] Capable of being 
illuded or deceived. 

<zx63i Donne in Select. (1840) 98 God is not an illusible 
God, to be carried with promises, or purposes only. 

Illusion (ilh/'a^n). Also 4-5 illusyonfe, 4-6 
-sioun, 6 -tion. [a. F. illusion (12th c. in Oxf 
fsal. Ixxviii. 4), ad. L. ifliisim-em mocking, jeer- 
ing, (in Vulg.) deceit, illusion, n. of action f .illudlre 
•to Illude.] The action ot illuding,'the condition 
of being illuded ; that whereby -one is illuded. 

- J* 1 . The action of deriding or mocking; derision, 
mockery. Also (with //.) an. instance of this. Obs. 

- (App. only as trans]. of, or in reference lo, L. illusio.) 

1382 Wyclif Isa. Ixvi. 4, I shal chesen the illusiouns 

[1388 scomyngis] of hem. c 1450 Mtrour Sfiluacioun 4601 
Remyttyng the to pilat after this illusionne. • 1526 Pilgr. 

\ Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 249 b, On his betraj-enge and idu- 
syons, how he was mocked & scorned before Anna and 
Cayphas. 1567 Ps. Ixxix. in Glide Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 
■xx8 Our nichtbouris..leuch at vs with greit Illusioun. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Illusion , a mocking or scorning.^ 

2 . f a. The action, or an act, of deceiving the 
bodily eye by false, or unreal appearances, or the 
mental eye by false prospects, statements, etc . ; de- 
ception, delusion, befooling. Obs. 

c 1340 Hamtole Prose Tr. 17 Wba-so fan will here 
aungellssange, and noghte be dyssayuede by feynynge . . ne 
by illusyone ofpe enemy. ^1386 Chaucer Can.Yeom. Prol.fy 
T. t2o To muchel folk we doon illusion, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace .vn. , 5 With’ suttelte and wykkit illusionc, ’The 
worthi Scottis to put to confusion?. 1^29 More Draloge 1. 
!Wks. 130/2 Done by the deuil. .for the illusyon of them that 
with ydolatry had deserued to be deluded. 16x3 Siiaks. 
Hen. VIII , 1. ii. 178, 1 told my Lord the Duke, by th’Diuels 
illusions The Monke might be deceiu’d. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1702) 249 This had been little better 
than a downright Illusion and abusing of him. 

b. The fact or condition of being deceived or 
'deluded by appearances, or an instance of this; 
a mental state involving the attribution of reality 
.to what is unreal ; a false conception or idea ; 
a deception, delusion, fancy. 

1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 17 Can I noclit tell gif 
he Illutioun, Or gif be feir sic fantnseis we tak. _ 16x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 158 The illusions of their be- 
witched mindes. 1665 Stilling* l. Protest. Relig. Coo 
[They] have fallen into many illusions and deceitful fancies. 
1719 Young Revenge v. ii, Let us talk of Love, Plunge our- 
selves deep into the sweet illusion. *772 Priest lev lust. 
Relig. (1782) I. 314 They could not be under an illusion 
themselves. x86* H. Spencer First Prittc. 11. iii 5 46 (1875) 
158 A sense of universal illusion ordinarily follows the read- 
ing of metaphysics. 1875 Emfrson Lett. 4- Soc. Aims, 
'Immortality Wks. (Bohnj III. 286 The youth puts off the 
illusions of the child. 

3 . Something that deceives or deludes by pro- 
ducing a false impression ; a deceptive or illnsive 
appearance, statement, belief, etc.; in early use 
often spec. An unienl visual appearance, an appari- 
tion, phantom. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy lux v. 368 Prestes of fe temnle tclleit 
bis That dremes ben be reuelacions Of goddes, and .. That 
pey ben InfernaN illusions. **1384. — Fame t. 492 
O Criste .. I’ro Fantome and IiIuMon Me save. ^494 
Fa 11 van Citron, v. c. 75\Vhiche is nat comely to any Cm ten 
Relygyon to gyue to any suche fantastycall illusions any 
niynde or crctfence. 160a Shaks. Ham. 1. ‘‘J 2 7 Stay 
Illusion : If tliou hast any 60und,or vse of Voycr,.S peake to 
me. 1659 Ii. Harris ParbaCs Iron Age 16* iT*c*r pretext.'* 
were but illusions to amuse, and baffle the good intentions 
of the Germans. 1715-20 Pope Iliad ti. 10 Jove .. bids an 
empty pliantom rise to sight .. Swift as the vord the vain 
Illusion fled. 1740 Smoll»tt Regie, lit. L»*777* 5 3 Gome, 
smiling hope — uivme illusion l corner. *849 Robi rts-ow 
Sertn. Ser. iv. ix. (1876) 78 These were all an illuMon nnu a 
phantasma, a thing that appeared, but did not icany exist- 
' 4. Sensuous perception of an external object, in- 
volving a false belief or conception : strictly distin- 
guished from hal/tretWal/a/t, but in genera) vse often 
made to include it, and hence » the apparent per- 
ception of an external object when no such object is 
present, or of attributes of an object which do not 
exist. Also (with //.) an instance of this. 

- 1774 Golosh. Nat. Hitt. (1776) H. 147 Hitherto - » 
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ILLUSTRATION, 


they onl}' seem to fortify the organ for seeing distinctly ; 
but they have still many illusions to correct. 1794 Sul- 
livan View Nat. II. xlviii. 381 In lifting our eyes to 
the firmament, we see all the^ stars, as it were, attached to 
the same dome. But, this is merely an optical illusion. 
2850 Robertson Sena. Ser. 111. vi. 84 You may paint a 
picture in which rocks, trees, and sky are never mistaken 
for what they seem, yet produce all the emotion which real 
rocks, trees and sky would produce. This is illusion. 2858 
Hawthorne Fr. It. /nils. I. 193 Frescos brought to 
such perspective illusion, that the edges seem to project into 
air. 2859 HuLme tr. De Bo is moat's Hallucinations i. 21 
We define, .an illusion as the false appreciation of real sen- 
sations. 2882 J. Sully in Nature XXIV. 185 As dis- 
tinguished from hallucinations, illusions * must always have 
a starting-point in some actual impression, whereas a hallu- 
cination has no such basis V 1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms 
0/ Living II. 184 Illusion consists either in perceiving a 
totally wrong object in place of the right one ..or in in- 
vesting the right object with the wrong attributes. 

5 . A name given to a thin and very transparent 
kind of tulle. 

2887 B. Farjeon While Golden Sleep 8 Pale blue silk, 
looped up with illusion and forget-me-nots. 

lUtrsionable, a. rare. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Liable to illusions. 

2879 E. J. Payne in Academy 6 Sept. 167/1 One who had 
been in the maturity of his powers and reputation when 
those illusionable youths were in their cradles. 

IUtfsionary, a. [f. as prec. + -aby.] Charac- 
terized by illusions ; of the nature of an illusion ; 
illnsory. 

2885 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 523 A romantic and an illu- 
.•nonary temperament. i8gaBlack7U. Mag. CXLVI 1 I. 534/2 
An illusionary, dream-like light which had had no touch of 
earthly reality^about it. 

Illusionism (ih^-^aniz’m). [f. Illusion + 
-ism.] Theory or doctrine pertaining to or dealing 
with illusions ; the theory that the material world 
is an illusion. 

1843 For. Q. Rev. II. 351 From illusionism (the theory of 
Bishop Berkeley) to mysticism. Aihcnxum 14 Ja 0.51/3 

It contains what profess to be adequate analyses of .. the 
‘akosmism of Brahmanism’ and the ‘ absolute illusionism of 
Buddhism 

Illusionist (ilk?33nist). [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 

1 . One who holds the theory of illusionism ; one 
who disbelieves in objective existence. 

2843 For. Q. Rev. II. 343 While the pantheist 3nd the 
illusionist are discussing systems, the masses enact that 
there is no God. 2862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst . 166 
note . It tells with equal relevancy in confutation of the illu- 
sionists ( mdydvddin ) and crypto-Bauddhas (. prachhanna - 
bauddha). 

2 . One who produces illusions ; spec . a conjuror 
or sleight-of-hand performer. 

1864 Daily Tel. 6 Sept., In compliance with a request 
from the illusionist, four gentlemen advanced from the body 
of the hall to co-operate in a portion of the evening’s enter- 
tainments. 2894 Times 7 Aug. 6/2 The illusionist. .suc- 
ceeded in mystifying his audience by producing a living 
tree on a piece of glass. 

3 . (See quots.) 

2864 W nasTER, Illusionist , one given to illusion. 2883 
Harpers Mag. Apr. 699/1 He [the impressionist J is a good 
antidote against the ‘ illusionist *, who sees too much, and 
then adds to it a lot that he does not see. 

Illusive (iM'siv), a. [f. L. Ulus-, ppl. stem of 
illudere to Illude 4- -IVE.] -That tends to illude or 
deceive by unreal appearances ; productive of illu- 
sion or false impression ; deceptive ; illusory. 

2679 Jenison Popish Plot 38 As if all were but an ap- 
parition or an illusive thing. 2755 J. G. Cooper Tomb 
Shaks. (R.), In yonder mead behold that vapour Whose 
vivid beams illusive play, Far off it seems a friendly taper 
To guide tbe_ traveller on his way. 2813 Scott Trierm. 
Concl. i, A vain illusive show, That melts whene'er the sun- 
beams glow. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. ix. (18581 II. 399 
The efforts at a combination had hitherto been illusive 
and ineffectual.^ 1893 W. H. Hudson Patagonia 208 The 
mysterious illusive city, peopled by whites, .is to modems a 
myth. 

Hence IUirsively adv., in an illusive manner, by 
an illusion; Illn-siveness, illusive or deceptive 
quality. 

1727 Bailey vol, II, Illusiveness. 1818 Todd, Illusively . 
2824 Examiner 246/2 Water was never more illusively 
lucid. 2829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 248 A vein of illusive- 
ness runs through every page. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 
327 The illusion loses its illusiveness. 

JlltlS or (iVtt'sai). rare. [ad. late L. illusor , 
- orem , agent-n. from illudire , Ulus- to Illude.] 
A deceiver, deluder. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Pet. iii. 3 In the laste dayes^ illusours 
[G/oss or scorners, or deceyuours] shulen come in deceyL 
2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 9/x (R. Suppl.) They be sayd illu- 
seurs and deceyuours, by cause they deceyued herodes. 

2886 Stubbs Med. <5* Mod. Hist. vm. 197 Though he prof- 
fered peace he only wanted money ; he was an illusor, and 
they svould have nothing to do with him. 

Illusory (ilh/'sari), a. [ad. late L. illtisori-us 
of a mocking character, ironical, f. illusor : see 
prec. and -ory. Cf. F. illusoire .] Having the 
quality of illuding or tending to deceive hy unreal 
prospects ; of the nature of an illusion ; illusive. 

In first quot. as sb. — an illusory or illusive thing ; an 
illusion. . , , . 

*599 Q- Euz. Lei. <N.), To trust him uppon pledges is a 
meare iliusorye. a 1632 Donne in Select. (1840) 79 A false, 
an illusory, and a sinful comfort, a 2692 B0YLE Rejl. Theol. 
Distinction § 2 It is not an arbitrary or illusory distinction. 

Vol. V. 


2794 Suluvan View Nat. 1 . 25 The illusory offspring of the 
Imagination. 2866 j. Martineau Ess. I. 256 The promise 
is for the present illusory, 1B66 Rogers Agric. <$• Prices 
I. xxv, 621 The price given.. is illusory. 2883 Froude Short 
Stud. IV. m. 256 Much illusory physiology was based on 
this hypothesis. 

Hence Illrrsorily adv. f in an illusory manner, by 
an illusion; Jllu’soriness, deceptiveness of ap- 
pearance. 

. «i63i Bonne Six Serm. i. (2634) 32 That that Pilate did 
illusorily . . wash his hands from the bloud of any of those 
men. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Illusoriness. 2869 Farrar Fam. 
Speech m. (1873) 88 The utter illusoriness of the accidental 
resemblances in the unborrowed words. 2880 J, Cairo 
Philos. Relig. v. 236 This very feeling of the instability and 
illusoriness of the^world. 2898 IVesltn. Gas. 1 Sept. 2/1 The 
way in front was illusorily barred by swiftly flowing water. 

t Ilia’s tr able, a. Ohs. [f. L. type *il!ustrd- 
bil-iSy f. illustrd-re to Illustrate: see -ble.] 
= next. 

2658 Sir T." Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 43 Solution and con- 
solidation, union and division, illustrable from Aristotle in 
the old Nucifragium or nutcracker. 1668 G.C. in H. More's 
Div. Dial. ToRdr. aij, How illustrable that passage is from 
the last Section of the 7. Chapter of Des Cartes his Meteors. 

Illustratable (ilcstr^'tab’l, -lu-str^tab'l), a. 
[f. Illustrate v. + -able.] Capable of being 
illustrated. 

2850 D. G. Rossetti Let. in W. B. Scott A utolicg. (1892) 
I. xxi. 283 An illustratable paper. 2887 Scot. Leader 17 
Bee. 4 The gradual reduction of animal organs was illus- 
tratable by innumerable examples. 

t Illivstxate, ppl. a. Ohs. [ad. L. illustrat-us, 
pa. pple. of illtislrare to Illustrate.] 

A. as pa. ppli. Illustrated, illuminated, lighted 
up, enlightened : see Illustrate v. 

i$z 6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 285 O wolde god I,, 
were illustrate or lyghtned with the lyght and felynge 
therof. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts ix. F iv b, Thin- 
warde eyes of his soule, wer in the meane space clearely 
iHustrat. 2619 J. Ba/n bridge Descr. Late Comet 10 The 
Comet.. at first was illustrate with a bright resplendence. 
2671 True Non.conf.334 These things need not to be illustrat. 

B. as adj. Illuminated, resplendent, clear ; lus- 
trous, illustrious. 

2562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. 2 Welcum, illustrat 
Ladye, and oure quene. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 128 
This most gallant, illustrate and learned Gentleman. 2602 
Chettle & Monday Death Robt. Earl Huntington v. ii. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 315 Bright sun, retire ; gild not 
this vault of death With thy illustrate rays. 2669 Addr. 
Yng. Gentry Eng. 220 The Philosophy, we grope after., 
here, will., by the first approaches of the light of our never 
setting day, be plain and illustrate to us. 2704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 236 That admirable work, the Lives of 
the most illustrate Men, Greeks and Romans. 

Hence f Illu’strately adv. 

1634 Simple Reasons in Harl. Mi sc. (Malh.) IV. 181 Our 
faith in God, and loyalty to the King, are most translucently 
light, .refulgently light, illustrately light. 

Illastrate (i’lpstre't, v. [f. L. illus- 

lrat-y ppl. stem of illustrdre to light up, illuminate, 
clear up, elucidate, embellish, set off, render famous 
or illustrious ; cf. illustr-is Illustre. For the 
stress see Contemplate vl\ 
fl. trans. To shed light upon, light up, illu- 
mine. Obs. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. t. ii. {1635) 35 The beames 
of the Sun illustrate and lighten the Moone. 1681 Cotton 
Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 82 The Windows , . Illustrating the 
noble Room, a 1717 Parnell Hymn for Morning (Seager), 
The light, serenely fair. Illustrates all the tracts of air. 

fb. Directly Jig. esp. To illuminate (the mind). 
Obs. or arch. (The earlier use.) 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 125 It dyd so illustrate I 
or iyghten theyr vnderstandynge, that [etc.]. 2665 Boyle 
Occas. Refl. (1848) 55 The Mind of Man. .Illustrated by 
the Beams of Heavenly Light, and Toy. 27Z8 Earbery tr. 
Burnet’s St. Dead II. 62 Virtue ana Truth in their Fulness 
of Light, illustrating the whole World. 287* Browning 
Fifine xxtx, Quick sense perceives the same Self-vindicat- 
ing flash illustrate every man And woman of our mass. 

f 2. To make lustrous, luminous, or bright ; to set 
off with bright colours ; gen. to beautify, adorn. Obs. 

2592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 27 b. There is no study, 
but it [Poetry] doth illustrate and beautify. 2634 Sir T, 
Herbert Trav. 59 The wals . . have beene illustrated with 
Gold, which in some places is visible. 1650 Bolwer An - 
thropomet. 165 They illustrate their Arms and Hands, their 
Legs and Feet, with painted flowers and birds. 2748 
Richardson Clarissa (1812) III. ill. 29 Her head-dress was 
a Brussels-Iace mob. .A sky blue ribband illustrated that. 

f 3. To set in a good light ; to display to ad- 
vantage ; to show up. Obs . 

2603 H. Crosse Verities Comttnv. (2878) 52 The deformitie 
of the one doth much illustrate and beautifie the other. 
2628 Prynne Love-loekes 55 The onely meanes therefore 
for men to enhance, illustrate, and set out their Beautie, is 
to neglect it. 2686 W. de Britaine Hum. Prud. xi. 53 
Honour and Greatness add nothing to tne, but to illustrate 
my Humility. 2757 H. Waltole Mem. Geo. II, III. 75 
Pitt though ..apt enough to take any step to illustrate his 
own measures. 

4. To shed lustre upon ; to render illustrious, 
renowned, or famous; to confer honour or distinc- 
tion upon. Now rare or Obs. 

2530 Palsgr. 589/2, I illustrate, I bring to lyght or make 
noble or worthy. 2624 Heywood Gunaik. To K dr., Women, 
such as have.. beene illustrated for their Vertues, and noble 
actions, a 1794 Gibbon Jlfrm. in Misc. JFfet. (1824) I. 235 
Mr. Wedderbume..who now illustrates the title of Lord 


Loughborough. 1834 Sin W. Hamilton' Discuss. (1850) 377 
Under this system, no men of distinguished merit bare 
illustrated our Universities. 

5. To throw the light of intelligence upon; to 
make clear, elucidate, clear up, explain. 

2538 Coverdale New Test. Prol., Thou shall see that one 
translation declaretb, openeih, and illustrateth another. 
2620 Granger Div. Logike 116 Argument that is brought 
to confirme, and illustrate must be more manifest.. then 
that which is to be confirmed, and illustrated. 1601 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 77 When Revelation had illustrated the obscure 
Text of Reason. 2793 Beddoes Let. Darwin 29 Many 
experiments^ upon animals, tending to illustrate this im- 
portant subject. 2874 Kingsley Lett. (1878! II. 452 You 
have.. illustrated it by quotations and metaphors which are 
sound and to the point. 

6. To make clear or evident by means of ex- 
amples, to elucidate ; to give an example, instance, 
or illustration of; to exemplify. 

1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. xiii. (1627) 183 Illustrated by a 
few more examples. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. it. § 4, I can 
illustrate this doctrine of Lysides by examples. 2786 W. 
Thomson Watson's Philip III (1793) H* vi. 224 To illus- 
trate the advantages of vigilance and foresight. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Etig. I. ii. 162 Perhaps no single circum- 
stance more strongly illustrates the temper of the precisians 
than their conduct respecting Christmas day. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, til § 4. 229 No city better illustrates the trans- 
formation of the land in the hands of its Norman masters. 
2895 F. Hall in Nation (N.V.) LXI. 363/2 Very likely the 
usage which has been illustrated is a good deal older. 

7. To elucidate (a description, etc.) by means of 
drawings or pictures ; to ornament (a book, etc.) 
in this way with elucidatory designs. Said also 
of the pictures themselves. 

2638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 128 That the cleerest 
grounds an Artist is able to propound, are yet illustrated 
and cleered by Picture. 2676 Ray Corr. (1848) 123 [Few 
readers are] Mailing to take the pains to read . . such [ana- 
tomical] descriptions, unless illustrated by figures. 1773 
Cook 1st Voy. Introd. (R.), The engravings which illustrate 
and adorn the accpunt of this voyage. 2800 Med. Jml. III. 
20, I shall subjoin two curious cases .. together with a 
drawing to illustrate one of them. \8zn Hone Table Bk. I. 
271 A gentleman engaged to assist in illustrating this work. 
2873 Tristram Moab i. 3 His camera illustrated the results of 
the expedition with about 80 excellent photographs. 2892 
Daily Nnvs 9 Apr. 3/5 Journals which did not formerly 
illustrate now dp so, and book and magazine literature arc 
more than ever illustrated to meet the popular taste. 

+ 8. To clear (the head or brain). Obs. 

2684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xix. 680 Some Cephalicks 
.. though they be less grateful to the Palate or Stomach .. 
yet illustrate the Brain. 

Hence Illustrating vbl. sb. and /pi. a. 

2598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 352 To the illustrating of the 
Queenes most excellent Maiestie, the honour and com- 
moditie of this her highnesse Realme. 1620 Granger Div. 
Logike 157 It hath speciall use in illustrating, and amplify- 
ing. 2682 Flavel Me th. Grace ix. 197 An illustrating work 
of the Spirit upon the minds of sinnere. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks. V. 80 Our liberty has a pedigree and illustrating 
ancestors. 


Illustrated (H»str* r ted, iltf*str* r ted), ppl. a. 
(sb.) [f. Illustrate v. + -ed k] 

1 . f a. Illuminated, made lustrous or bright (obs.). 
b. Having pictorial illustrations. 

2832 (Bee. 31) Olio or Museum Eniertainm. IX. No. 1 
(First Article) Illustrated article: Two nights in Beauchamp 
toiver. 2832 Fraser* s Mag. VI. 393 The child in his illus- 
trated look had the air as of a mighty triumphant victor. 
1842 (title) The Illustrated London News. 1892 Daily 
Nesus p Apr. 3/5 A paper.. on Photography and Illustrated 
Journalism. 

2 . as sb. An illustrated newspaper or magazine. 
(In quot. 1879 = Illustrated London News.) 

1879 Echo 10 Feb. 4/2 Looking at lllustrateds or Punches. 
1892 Stevenson &.L. Osbourne Wrecker (ed. 2) 45 It 
may fit me for a position on one of the illustrateds. 

Illustration (iltfstr^jan). [a. F. illustration 
'(13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. iUustrdlidn-em (Quin- 
tilian), n. of action f. illustrdre to Illustrate.] 
The action or fact of illustrating. 

The sense-history is parallel to that of Illumination, the 
meaning ‘spiritual enlightenment' being the first to appear. 

*t*l. Lighting up, illumination, enlightenment. Obs. 

a. spiritual (the earliest sense) or intellectual. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipctane 40 He had sic infusions 
of godis illustracione. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531] 
126 b, The persone that receyueth suche illustracyon or 
lyght, is all quyet & restful! botbe ?n_ $ou(e & body. 
2604 T. Wright Passions vj. 322 The manifold inspirations 
of God, the illustrations of his holy Angels. 26x2 JDfayton 
Poly-olb. To Rdr. A vjb, Then hast thou the Illustration of 
this learned Gentleman, my friend, to explainc euery hard 
matter of history. 2653 Ld. Vaux Godeau's St. Paul 344 
A divine illustration cleared his understanding. 

b. physical. 

a 1631 Bonne 80 Serm. viii. (1640} 8x Such an illustration, 
such an irradiation, such a coruscation., that by that Jign .. 
he could have read In the nighL x68x WuaktosI?isc. ou 
W orld Wks. U683S 647 We see no Adustion 
only some Illustration. 2764 Phil, X-I V - 3* 

unusual and very remarkable illustration of the atmosphere 
continued the whole evening. . 

2 . The action of making or fact of bempr made 
illustrious, brilliant, or distinguished - distinction. 
Also, An example, means or cause of distinction. 

1616 Eullokab, tlluUrnUoH a making fiunous or noHe 
tfiao Tep Taylor Gf. Exemp. 1. iv. 4 *, he [ChmtJ came 
not m pompous and secubr illu S tratmn<. 27^* H. 
E.W1KV-. ,/Qua!. CEcp) H . ,6 TIkij' have inveird 

this iheir head [ihe king! nnb all possible illustration . be 
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concentrates the rays of many nations. 1776 Adam Smith 
IK N. v. i. hi. (i860) II. 360 a ln Rome it [law]. .gave a con- 
siderable degree of illustration to those citizens who had 
the reputation of understanding it.^ 1850 Mem vale Rom. 
Emp. (1865) I. ii. 6z The illustration of his family dated 
only from his father. 1855 Thackeray A r ezvcomes I. vii. 71 
My maxim is, that^ genius is an illustration, and merit is 
better than any pedigree. 

3. The action or fact of making clear or evident 
to the mind ; setting forth clearly or pictorially ; 
elucidation ; explanation ; exemplification. 

1581 Makbeck Bk. of Notes 491 It is a figure called Illus- 
tration, by the which the forme of things is so set foorth in 
words, that it seemeth rather to be seene with the eies, 
then heard with the eares. 158s Fraunce Lawlers Log. 1. 
i. 3 By explication and illustration, or proofe and con' 
elusion. 26^7 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 172 Antithesis, is also 
the illustration of a thing by its opposite, a 1704 T. Brown 
Dedam. Adverbs Whs. 1730 I. 40 What need I bring more 
topichs for illustration ? 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi, I 
have confined the illustration of it to architecture. 

b. With an and pi. That which serves to illus- 
trate or make clear, evident, etc. ; an elucidation, 
explanation ; an example, instance. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. 11. tit. 33 John 
de Maire of Beiges in his illustrations of Gaule. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 3x2 Some, from whom wee 
receive the greatest illustrations of Antiquity, have made no 
mention hereof. 1649 Blithe Eng. Ivtprov. fm/r. To 
Rdr., Some illustrations upon some of the former passages. 
1832 {title) Views in New York .. Picturesque Drawings .. 
with Historical, Topographical and Critical Illustrationsby 
Th. G. Fay. i85o Tyndall Glac, 1. xxii. 154 An illustration 
of the principle Which runs throughout nature. 1896 Dk. 
Argyll Philos. Belief 62 A passing image or illustration 
of some one. .aspect of life. 

4. The pictorial elucidation of any subject ; the 
elucidation or embellishment of a literary or scien- 
tificarticle, book, etc., by pictorial representations. 

1813 Britton Redclijfe Church Pref. 0, 1 was also tempted 
to enter more fully into the illustration of the building. 
Mod. The artists engaged in the illustration of this sump- 
tuous work. Process plates used in the illustration of cheap 
periodicals. 

b. An illustrative picture ; a drawing, plate, 
engraving, cut, or the like, illustrating or embel- 
lishing a literary article, a book, etc. 

[1816 {title) A Cabinet Illustration of Great Britain; in a 
series of near 300 Elegant Views.] 1817 Advt. in Q. Rev. 
Feb., Westall’s Illustrations to the Works of Walter Scott, 
Esq. In 8 vo, beautifully engraved from the Paintings of 
R. Wes tall, R.A. 1822 W. J. Hooker {title) Botanical 
Illustrations; being a Series of Figures designed to illustrate 
the Terms employed in . . Lectures on Botany. 1828 Lit. 
Gas. 9 Fch. 84/3 The Illustrations of the book are worthy 
of George Cruikshank. 1839 T. Moore (title) The Epi- 
curean : a Tale with Vignette Illustrations by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. 1842 (May 14) Illustr. Lottd. Nexus No. t. 
Selections from the illustrations of the numerous works 
which the press is dally pouring forth. 1851 Ruskin (title) 
The Stones of Venice . . with Illustrations drawn by the 
Author. 1 833 Nature 23 Aug. 385 The book is one which is 
especially noteworthy for the beauty of its illustrations. 1898 
Navy <$• Army Illustr. 23 July 412 Our next illustration 
shows a boat, .engaged in sounding. 

Ulustra’tional, a. rare. [f. prcc. 4 - -Ah.] 
Of or pertaining to illustration ; illustrative. 

1883 Bowen in Law Times Rep. LI 1 1. 610/2 Putting, in 
an emphatic and illustrational way.. that the advowson is a 
right of presentation that concerns and affects lands. 

Illustrative , (ilmstr/tiv), a. [f. L. illustrate, 
ppl. stem of illusirdre to Illustrate 4 - -ive.] 

1. Serving or tending to illustrate, make clear or 
elucidate; explanatory, elucidatory; affording an 
illustration or example ; exemplificatory. Const, of. 

*643 StR T. Browne Relfg. Med. l § 45 Unspeakable 
In Scriptures are often delivered in a vulgar 
and illustrative way. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights 
from. vi. 260 T. ill some fortuitous circumstance makes the 
information dart into the mind with illustrative force. 1828 
CoLr. Scarborough Collector 1 The following paragraphs, 
illustrative of the accompanying etching. 1867 'Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. ii. (1880) 22 The life of Palissy . .is erftinently 
illustrative of his epoch. 18 58 Browning Ring 4 tit:, tx. 80s 
iArst ye miss a point illustrative. 1869 Tyndall Notes 
Led. Light 5 1 10 faking, as an illustrative case, the passage 
from air into water. 

f 2. Shining, illuminative. Ohs. rare. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies it. xU. 320 Bright and Illus- 
trative, as Pliny said but now. 

Illustratively, <r/r\ [f. prcc. + -lt 2 .] i n 
nn illustrative manner ; by way of, or by means of, 
illustration; so ns to illustrate. 

*646 Six T. Browne Pseud. F.p. iv. xii. 214 Delivered 
Hieroglyphically, metaphorically, illustratively. 2822*56 
DeQvincf.y Confess. (1B62) 204 Treating the question illus- 
tratively rather than argumentatively. 

Illustrator (Hrstr f *toi). [Agent-n. in L. form 
f. Illustrate v. Cf. lateL. illustrator (Lactantius); 
F. i Hast rat cur (r 5 th c.in Godef.).] One who or 
that which illustrates, in the various senses of the 
vb. ; one who gives or draws illustrations; the 
artist who illustrates a book .or periodical. 

1598 Florio, Uhixtratorc, an illustrator, a glorifier, a 
giucr of honor*. C1611 Chapman Homers Iliads Sonn. 
Gg v b, The right graciov* Illustrator of vcrtue..the Earle 
of Montgomric. 163* Burton Anal. M el. (ed.4) ml iL v. v. 58* 
I,eonuiu> hi* illustrator Garceuo *689-90 in Woods Life 
to Jan. (O, H.S.J III. 323 'An illustrator \ or 'pteturerof 
meat l e 1 1 ers 1 n l>ooks *81* W. Taylo n t n M on th ty R et\ 
1.XVII1. 499 From Herodotu* and hi* illuHrators. *834 
K, Bray lev (title) Graphic and Historical Illustrator of the 


Popular Superstitions and Customs of Wales. 1870 DrcKENS 
Lett. U E80) II. 439 You please me with what you sav of my 
new illustrator. 1879 J. G, Brown Ethics Geo. Eliot 114 
She stands out as the deepest, broad est ; and most catholic 
illustrator of the true ethics of Christianity. 

nitrstratory, a. [f. L. illustrSt- (see Il- 
lustrative) + -ort.] Illustrative. 

a 1734 North Exam. 117 40) 660 Introductory, illustratory, 
preparatory abuses of Truth [etc.]. 180 6 Scott Fain. Lett. 
5 July (1B94) I. ii. 36 Dryden’s works.. with notes critical 
and illustratory by the Editor. 

Illustratress (HSstre'tres). [f. Illustrator 
+ -ess. ] A female illustrator. 
iS 66 F. J. Furnivall in Reader 10 Mar. 248/3 The illus- 
tratress of the present book. 1888 Sat. Rev. 29 Dec. 785/2. 
■f Illustr e, a. Obs . Also 6 illuster, -are, -ir. 
[a. F. illustre ( 15 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) illustrious, 
ad. L .illustris clear, bright, lustrous, plain, evident, 
distinguished, famous.] Illustrious. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems vii. 1 Illuster Lodovick, of France 
most Christin king, c 1532 Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 
1036 Right illustre & prosperous lady. *550 Veron 
Godly Sayings (1846) 20 The faythful subjectes of this vic- 
toriouse and illustre realme. 1585 Jas. 1. Ess. Poesie To 
Rdr. (Arb.) 20 The deuine and Illuster Poete, Salust du 
Bartas, *612 Monniepennie Abridgem. Scot. Chron. I. 4 
Some of the valiant illustre noble acts of your Highness. 
a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll v. 66 Illustre Bassa. 
t Illustre, v. Obs. fa. F. illustr e-r to light 
up, illumine (obs.), render illustrious, illustrate, 
ad. L. illustr a-re (see Illustrate zl).] 

1. traits. To light up, illumine; to brighten. 

1490 Csxtox Eneydos xxvii. 96 To go sprede abrode his 

newe lyght to illustre and illumyne the landes. *591 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 1. i. 534 And, all illustred with Light’s 
radiant shine. x6o€ Ibid. n. iv. 11. Magnif. 107 With Vertue's 
luster Thou ought’st (at least) thy Greatnesse to illuster. 

2. To render illustrious or distinguished ; to confer 
distinction upon. 

1530 Palsgr. 589/2 This noble acte illustreth your fame 
above al your ancesters. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 
71 For to decore and illustre the same assembly., thei shall 
. .do some faire feate of armes. 1657 Reeve God’s Plea 46 
As ye valew your places, illustre t]iem. 

Hence Illu'stred ppl. a., made illustrious. 

In quot. 1649 used punningly with reference to a possible 
formation from II- 2 , meaning * having no lustre ’. 

1512 Helyas in Thoms E. £. Prose Rom. (1858) III. 142 
The illustred and noble quene. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (17U) 22 Thy muse not-able, full, il-lustred 
rimes, Make thee the poetaster of our times. 

t IUtrstrement. Obs. rare. (f. Illustre v. 
+ -MEN!.] Illumination. 

1599 R. Linche Anc. Fiction F, [The Sun] absenting his 
irradiance from the world’s illustrement. 
t IUustrrcity, Obs. [Erroneously f. L. illustris 
+ -ity : see -icity.] Illustriousness. In quot. 1637 , 
illustrious personage. 

1637 Basttvick Answ. Inform. Sir J. Banks 9 That 
their illustricityes might.. see his innocency. 176* Miss 
Talbot Let. to Mrs. Carter 1 Aug., See the short date of 
human illustricity, 2794 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 84 A name of 
great illustricity in the annals of France. 

Illustrious (iltf’Strias), a . (Also 7 illustrous, 
Sc. -uows.) [f. L. illustri-s + -ous.] 
fl. Lighted up, having lustre or brilliancy; 
luminous, shining, bright, lustrous. Obs . 

c 1605 Rowley Birth Merl. iv. v, From the igniferous 
body Seven splendent or illustrious rays are spread. 1668 
CuLFErrER & Cole Bart hot. Ana/. 11. vi. roo Light, the 
companion of the Spirits, by which the blood receives a 
more Illustrious color. 27x3 Derham Phys.-Theol. v. ix. 
350 A Diamond, .he observed to be more illustrious at some 
times than others. 1886 Dowden Shelley xi. 476 He and 
Peacock.. made the darkness illustrious with fireworks, 
f 2. Clearly manifest, evident, or pbvious. Obs. 
1654 Fuller Two Serm. 21 The Foundations [of Religion] 
may be destroyed as to all outward visible illustrious appa- 
rition. 1762 Kames Elent. Crit. (178S) II. 495 The final 
cause of uniformity is illustrious. 2792 T. Taylor Proclus 
I. Dissert. 62 They demand our assent, .from the illustrious 
certainty they possess. 

3. Possessing lustre by reason of high birth or 
rank, noble orloftyaction or qualities; distinguished, 
eminent; renowned, famous, cl Of persons. 

(Sometimes used as a title of courtesy in addressing or 
speaking of persons of high rank Cf. Illustrissimo.) 

1588 Siiaks. L.L. L, 1. 1. 178 Armado is a most illustrious 
wight, A man of^fire, new words, fashions owne Knight. 
1605 — - Lear\\ in. 135 Conspirant 'gainst this high illus- 
trious Prince, c *6x4 SirW. Mure Dido _ ff sEneas l 733 
And O 1 I wish sour brave, illustruows prince.. Were heir. 
1692 Dkyden St. F.uremont's Ess. 204 There are Illustrious 
Debauchees, but there never was an Illustrious Miser. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. vii. II. 150 She was an agreeable 
woman, rather than an illustrious Queen. *809 Med. Jml. 
XXI. 90 The only tribute we can pay to the illustrious dead. 
*855 Prescott Philip II, 1. 11. iii. 176 Several of these vic- 
tims were not only illustrious for their rank, but yet more 
so for their talents and virtues, 

b. Of things. 

c *566 L Aldav tr. B cay st units Theat. 1 J r orld Q iijb, Ac- 
knowledging in him his proper figure and illustrious marke. 

J* Hayward tr. BtondPs Bremen a 13 His Illustrious 
deeds, his renowne acquir’d. *7 os Stanley's Hist. Philos. 

Des Cartes has given us an illustrious Instance 
of the Use of this Method in his Meditations and Method. 
*820 Lamb Elia Ser, l. Two Races Men , One leaf of the 
illustrious folio. 

In the following passage in the Shnkspcrc 
folios, in the sense 'not lustrous, dull* whence 
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editors have substituted illustrous, in lustrous, un- 
lustrous. 

x6ix Shaks. Cytnb. i. vi. 109 (1623I An eye Base and illus- 
trious as the smoakie light That’s fed with stinking Tallow. 

IHu'Strionsly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] In an 
illustrious manner ; + luminously, brightly, resplen- 
dently; clearly, conspicuously; brilliantly. 

1638 Chillingiv. Relig. Prot. 1. v’. ? 18. 259 A Church 
thus illustriously and conspicuously visible. 17x5-10 Pope 
Odyss. xt. 358 In beauty’s cause illustriously he fails. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (181 x) III. iii. 28, 1 never .. beheld a 
skin so illustriously fair. 1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness 
vii. 62 In the Cross of His Son God is most illustriously 
seen. 

IUirstrioTisness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 11- 
lustrious quality or condition ; brilliance, resplen- 
dency; distinction; illustrious rank or position. 

1650-66 Wharton Poems Wks. (1683} 383 Farewel to all 
our New Nobility : Goodmight Illustriousness. x66o Jer. 
Taylor Dnct. Dubit. 1. iv. 126 The illustriousness of the 
birth. *682 Mrs. Behn False Count iv. ii, An’t please 
your Iljustriousness. 1889 Harpers Mag. Mar. 501 /i 
Academies which can vie with ours in the illustriousness of 
their members. 

({ Illustrissimo (ilifetrrsimp, It. * IwslrrstW), 
a. andjtf. (Anglicized illustrissim.) [It., ad. L, 
illustrissimus, superl. of illustris (Illustre «.).] 
a. adj. Most illustrious; used as a title of 
courtesy in addressing or speaking of Italian nobles, 
whence sometimes applied to others, b. sb . A man 
of noble rank, one of the Italian nobility. 

1623 Webster DevUs Law Case 11. i, Your switching up 
at the horse-race, with the illustrissimi. x68i Disc. Tanger 
2i The Illustrissimo’s of Tetuan. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) I. 475 Mynheer, dear Doctor, ccleberriinous Doctor, 
insignite illustrissim Doctor. iS2g Scorr^////«r^/ r 6 r . xix , Nor 
will we sauce your mess with poison like the wily Italian, 
and call you all the time Illustrissimo and Magnifico. 

Illustrous : see under Illustrious. 
f Illu'tible, a. Obs. rare— 0 , [ad. late L. illuti • 
bilis (Nonius), f. il- (II- 2 ) + lucre, hit- to wash: 
see -ible.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram, Jllutible , that cannot be washed away. 
1656 m Blount Gtossogr. 

t Illuxu*rious, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Il- 2 + 
Luxurious.] Not luxurious ; void ofluxury. ^ 

1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift ix. (1752) 72 The widow 
Vanhomrigh and her two daughters quitted the llluxurious 
soil of their native country for the more elegant pleasure of 
the English court. 

Ill will, ill-will (M|\vH), sb. [In early use 
northern, corresp. to ON. illvili , f. ill-r ndj , + viH 
sb. ‘will’. In ME. usually written as two words : 
cf. evil will, OE. (Ins) yfela villa. 

Cf. also L. rnalex'olentia, of which, and the odjs. mnlc- 
volens , vialcvolus, this and the following words are often 
the English renderings.] 

I. Evil or hostile feeling or intention towards 
another; malevolence, malice, enmity, dislike. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7834 (Cott.) Qua lais hand in fcloni..Or 
of hill wil him mai not quitte. c 1340 Ibid. 25947 (Fairf.) 
pat first was ]>o3t wij> iuel il wille. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Mathias 390 pe Iowis, pat tuk tent here til, For Inwy and 
gret ill wyll. a X533 Ld. Berners Huott Ixx. 240 Ye do me 
greate wrongc to owe me youre yll wyll. 2596 Dalry.mple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 474 Jnuie, ilwil, adulatione or 
flatrie. 1600 Shaks. A. K. L. in. v. 71 Why looke you so 
vpon mef /V/* For no ill will I bcare you. 1755 Young 
Centaur \. Wks. 1757 IV. 108 It is both folly, and vice, to 
bear any man ill-will. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxvii, How 
comes it, then, that thy steps are haunted by general ill-will? 

attrib. a X832 IJentham Deontology Wks. 1834 II. 262 
Correspondent to that same good-will fund there is an ill- 
will fund. 

f2. With an ill will , unwillingly. Obs. 
x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. ty Ccnnnxv. (1603) 6x They are 
tlrawne from their houses with an ill will. 

Hence t Ill-will v. trans ., to regard with ill will, 
wish evil to. 

1568 North tr. Gueuara's Dial/ Pr. (1582) 423 The bcloucd 
of the Princes is commonly ill willed of the common weale. 

IU-willed (i’lwi'ld), a. Obs. exc. dial, [f.prcc. 
sb. + -ED 2 . Cf. ON. illviljabr , L. tnalevolus.} 

- 1, Feeling or cherishing ill will, malevolent. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 30 Altobreke )>e nrmc of ]>e 
*ynful and of be ill willd. Ibid. civ. 14 In my pronhetis 
willis noght be lUwilltd. X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dtctes 
X5 Ignoraunt folkis . . froward and B-willcd. 2483 Gath. 
Angl. 1 95/1 Ille w;yl!ed, . . vialivctus. 1825 Brock lit, I lb 
willed \ malevolent, illnatured. 

*t* 2. Unwilling, reluctant. Obs. » 

*549 Coverdale, etc. Erasrn. Par. Rom, 41 Not to teache 
you, as ignoraunte, neither to commaunde 3*ou, a* people 
ylwylled. , _ , 

Ill-willer (i‘ljwi*loi). [Late MF-» f. IbL m/y. 
(or sb.) + wilier ; cf. the earlier il-wilhviil sb. (see 
next) in same sense; also the parallel cut l- wilier, 
wcll-willcr, and the expressions to wtll one til, ml, 
or well.] One who wishes evil to another; one 
who cherishes ill will or hostile feeling. 

c 1500 Metusine six, 1 haue l« yl wa ller to you 

to your lady (cf, tjS ayemt alle your euyl wilier*]- *557 
Paynkl Barclay's fugurth S7 At the pu^ K> ' f ' , /P.i <wr 
yllwyllers and aduersartes. *678 MAnvi.LLD</l//<HfV '> k*- 
1675 IV, 230 He *«im to be no i!I-i*tJler to tramuh'tanlia- 
tion. 2600 Andros Tracts II. Some of thovc Male- 
content* and lll-wilcn of their Neighbour*. *780 joiiN'.ox 
Lett, to Mrs. Titrate zt June, HUJIluiHcr* me very un- 
willing to think he can e*cr more sit in parliament, f.' 0. tri 
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%.’s Did,] i8*8 Scott F. Af. Perth xix, I have ill-willers 
enough. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. l.ix. 285 Ill-willers to 
New England were already railing against its people. 
I*ll-wi*Uing’ 1 a. rare. [f. Ill adv. or ? sb. + 
Willing ppl. a. Cf. OE. yfcl-willende, L. male- 
volensl] 

1. Wishing evil to another ; cherishing ill -will ; 
malevolent. In first two quots. as sb. =*Ill-willeb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6829 If jx>u had ojnn ilwilland [ v.r . ill- 
willand]..his beist ligand, a 1300 E . E . Psalter xliii. 6 In 
J>e sal blaw with horn our il wiland. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. v. 240 This same ill-willing world might 
think it was. 

f 2 . Unwilling*, in quot. 1579-80 as adv. Unwil- 
lingly* Obs. 

c 1520 Barclay tr. Sallust 82 b, And compelled them that 
were frowarde and ylwillyng to labour. 157^-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 281 The People went very ill willing, and 
they had much ado to keep them together. 

Hence IU-wiTUngness = III will i. 
t <11340 Hamfole Psalter xxxiv. 20 Restore my saule fra 
ill willandnes of{?aim. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Alalvcuillance , ill willingnesse. 

Ill-willy (iiiwi'H), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. Ill 
will sl>. + -Y. Cf. Evil-willv.] Cherishing ill 
will ; malevolent, malignant, ill-disposed. 

[2500-20 Dunbar Foetus lxxv. 32 Be warme hairtit and 
nocht ewill-willie, Bannatyne AIS. illwillle]. 15 . . A ImanaJi 
of Year 1386, 5 Saturne es colde and drie, and ilwilly. <2 *568 
Wife of Auchterm. viii, Than thair cumis ane illwiily cow, 
And brodit liis buttock. x6xi Cotcr., Mating, ,. ill-willie. 
17*1 Kelly Sc. Prov.11 (Jam.) An ill-willy cow should have 
snort horns. 1819 \V. Tennant Papistry S to mid (1827) IZ4 
Syn baith the Bears now shine ill-willie. 

I'll-wi/sh, v. [f. III adv. (or sb.) + Wish vl\ 
traits. To wish evil to ; to bring misfortune upon, 
or bewitch, by wishing evil, according to a popular 
belief in some rural districts (cf. evil eye). 

1865 R. Hunt Pop . Rom. IV. Eng. Ser. 11. 80 , 1 believe I 
was illwished once. 1879 ‘ E. Garrett* House by Works 
I. 162, I fear they almost ill-wished her when her husband 
hired lodgings for her at the seaside. 

Ill-wisher (Wiwi-Jhi). [f. Ill adv. (or si.) + 
Wisher : cf. well-wisher^ One who wishes evil 
to another ; an ill-willer. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 445 These ill-wishers to the Iewes. 
17x6 Addison Freeholder No. 55 Propagated by the ill- 
wishers to our constitution. 1827 Hall am Const. Hist. 
(1876) II. ix. 123 His ill-wishers knew how to irritate the 
Characteristic sensibility of the English on this topic. 

Uly* (iT|ii), adv. Now dial. [f. Ill a. + -lit 2 .] 
In an ill manner; badly; ill. 

1549 Dk, Somerset Let. Sir T. Hoby 24 Aug. in Strype 
Ecd. Mem. II. App. EE. 106 In Norfolk, gentlemen, and 
al serving men for their sakes,are as illy handled as maybe. 
1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits v. (1596) 62 In the 
morning we Ieame best . . and at the euening illy. t68i R. 
Knox Hist . Ceylon iv. iv. 133 They might see, how illy 
they were served. 1785 Jefferson Writ. (1894) IV. 100 
Beauty is jealous, and illy bears the presence of a rival. 
1793 Southey Joan of Arc vm. 634 Thou dost deem That 
I have illy spared so large a band.. 1848 Lowell Fable 
for Critics 5g 8 He don’t sketch their bundles of muscles 
and thews illy. 1849 W. Irving Goldsmith (Tauchn.) 56 
Neve* - were two beings more illy assorted than he and 
Goldsmith. 1898 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 170 Even the 
rank poplars bear Illy a rival’s air. 

Ilmeuite (rlmenoit). Min • [Named, 1S27, 
from the Ilmea Mountains (in southern Urals), 
where found.] Oxide of iron and titanium found 
in brilliant black crystals and in many varieties. _ 
1827 Editi. New Philos. frill, III. 187. 189^ Bowker in 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 4x0/1 Ilmenire, or titanic iron (Fe Ti)j 
O3 . . an ore in which one of the iron molecules of hematite 
is replaced by the metal titanium. 

I-lojen, ME. pa. pple. of Lie v. 2 , to tell lies. 
I-loke(n, of Lock v. I-loked, of Look v. 
I-lome: see Ylome adv., frequently. I-lomp, 
pa. t, of 1-limp v. I-long adv. : see Along 1 and 
Ylong. I-lope(n, ME. pa. pple. of Leap v. 
I-lore(a, of Lose v. : see also Lory. I-losed, 
of Loose v. Ilot, var. of Islot, islet. Ilote, 
obs. f. Helot. I-loten, ME. pa. pple. of Lot v. 
I-lotted, of Love v. I-lowe(n, of Lie vfi 
Ilpa : see Illupi. 

•|- Ilsample, a perversion of Ehs ample, to suggest 
ill sample, ill example. 

i $83 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 5 But euerie Lord Eflshopl la 
England, as for ilsample, lohn of Cant. 1589 Marprel. 
EPii. (1843) 52 That is the ilsample of Archbishop Titus. 
Ilspile, a hedgehog : see II sb. 

I-luve, var. of Yleve, to believe. 

I-luvod, ME. pa. pple. of Love v. 

Ilvaite (Hva,-iit). Min. [Named, 1811, from 
Ilva, Elba, where it is found.] A black crystalline 
silicate of iron and calcium, called also lievrite. 

1816 R. Jameson Syst. Min. II. 75 - Dana Mitt. 

(ed. 5) 297. 

I-lyche, i-lyko: see Alike, Ylike. 

T-m-l, assimilated form of the suffix In- 2 , before 
b. in, p. This assimilation took place in Latin 
during the later classical period, and remains in 
French and English (although in- (en-) was not 
infrequent before p in OF. and ME.). In words 
that survived in living use, L. in-, tm- became in 
OF. en-, cm-. These words were taken into ME. 


in their current Fr. form; hut from the 14th c. 
onward, there was a marked tendency to alter the 
French back into the Latin form of the prefix. 
Hence, many words are found with both cm- and 
im-, in some cases one, in some the other, being 
ultimately prevalent, while in others, as empanel, 
impanel, the variation still continues : see Em-, and 
In- 2 . In this Dictionary, words thus varying in 
the prefix are treated under the prevalent spelling, 
or under that which analogy favours, whether Em- 
or III-, a cross-reference being given under the other 
spelling. In words more recently derived from Latin 
(or from Italian) im- is the regular form. 

Words in im- are chiefly verbs and their deriva- 
tives, and may be thus classed : 

a. Words in im- taken from L. (or Romanic), directly or 
through later French, as imbibe, imbue , imburse , immerge , 
immure, impact , impede, impend, implore, imprecate, b. 
Words in which OF. cm- has been altered back to im- in 
AF. or Eng., as impair, impcachfmpiead, impoverish. C. 
Words formed in Eng. on the analogy of the preceding, from 
sbs., adjs., or verbs, not only of Romanic, but also of native 
Enjj. or other origin. The earlier of these began with em- 
(being the form of En- before a labial), which was afterwards 
altered to im - (as in b) ; after this, later formations arose with 
im- from the first. Such are, from sbs., imbarge , imbrute , 
immantle, im/uould, impalace, imperil , impockct ; imbark, 
imbarn , imbook, imbud, immind immire, intuited \ from 
adjs., impeevish {cf. imbrutish), impoor\ from verbs, irn- 
bake , {inbreathe , imbrighten, impavc , impight , implungc, 
impleach. In some of the last, im- may have been felt as a 
variant of In- 1 . For the sense expressed by the prefix, see In- 3 . 

In words in imm-, usually only one m is pronounced ; but 
when a rhetorical stress is laid on the prefix, or it is neces- 
sary to make plain its force in "a nonce-word or an unusual 
word, as immind, immire, immitd \ both ms, or a pro- 
longed 111, may be pronounced. 

Im* 2 , assimilated form in L. of the negative 
prefix In -3 before b , in, p, which retains the same 
form in English, as imbonity , immemorial, impos- 
sible. In imm-, only one in is ordinarily pronounced 
(the prefix being thus reduced to i-), but im - may 
be kept separate where emphasis or distinctness 
requires, as in im-malleable , im-mixed. 

Im, obs. form of Him. 

I'm (aim), colloq. contraction of / am. 

I-maad, i-mad, ME. pa. pple. of Make v. 
I-mfflht : see Might sb. 

Imago (i’meds), sb. Forms: 3-6 ymage, (4 
ymag, 6 ymadge), 4- image, [a. F. image (13th c. 
in Littre), in nth and 12th c. imagene = Fr. image, 
emage, It. im(in)agine, Sp. imagen , Pg. image m , 
ad. L. imago , imdgin-em imitation, copy, likeness, 
statue, picture, phantom ; conception, thought, idea; 
similitude, semblance, appearance, shadow; app. 
containing the same root as im-itdrl to Imitate.] 

1 . An artificial imitation or representation of the 
external form of any object, esp. of a person, ot of 
the bust of a person, a. Such an imitation in the 
solid form ; a statue, effigy, sculptured figure. 
(Often applied to figures of saints or divinities as 
objects of religious veneration.) 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 1476 Ichulle lete makie Jie of gold an 
ymage. a 1300 Cursor M. 2298 For freind ded bat bam 
was dere did make ymage o metal sere, c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Agnes 387 pan vent he to pe ymag in hy, & mad 
hire prayere deuotely. 1388 Wyclif Exod. xx. 4 Thou 
schalt not make to thee a grauun ymage .. thou schalt not 
herie tho, nether thou schalt \vorschipe. e 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xv. 164 An ymage, pat hafi .iiij. hedes. CX450 
M irour Saluacioun 1316 With the ymage of godde Hamone 
y r in wroght craftily. 1526 Txndale Acts xv. 20 Abstayne 
them selves from filthines of y mages [Wyclif symulacris; 
1611 IdolesJ. 1363 Homilies it. Agst. Idolatry 1. (1859) 
178 We should not have images in the temple for fear and 
occasion of worshipping them. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 
fi The Inchantresse having made two Images of her beloved, 
the one of clay, the other of waxe. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. I. iv. 384 Gregory the second [was) strenuous for the 
worship of images, i860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 379 Graven 
and molten images, the idols which men adore.. shall be 
their destruction. 

to. (Less usually) Such an imitation delineated, 
painted, executed in relief, etc. upon a surface ; a 
likeness, portrait, picture, carving, or the like. (N ow 
rare or Obs. exc. in allusions to Matt. xxii. 20.) 

c 1305 Pilate 142 in E . E. P. (1862) 115 Anon J>o he be 
ymage [on Veronica’s kerchief] ise5 he was [h]ol anon. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. 48 God.. asked. .whom be ymage 
was lyk bat b er ’* nne 1 °? penny] stod. 1382 Wyclif 
Afatt.xx1i.20 Whos is this ymage, and the wrytyng aboue? 
1548 Hall Chroti., Hert. VIII 207 b, The one clothe was 
embraudered with the image of an old man. x6ox R. 
Johnson Kingd. <$■ Comucw. (1603) 97 Hee gave them a red 
banner with the image of the crudfixe painted therein. 
17x3 Steele Guard. No. i.f 1 Mr. Airs, .has taken care to 
affix his own image opposite to the title-page. 1839 Yeo- 
well Anc. Brit. Ch. iL (1847) 22 Their coinage of gold and 
silver with Caisar’s image. 

fc. Applied to the constellations, as figures or 
delineations of persons, etc- Obs. 

3481 Caxton Myrr. in. xx. 128 The sterres whyche be 
named ben all fygures on the heuene and compassed by 
ymages. *594 Blundevil Exerc. vii. xxxviii. (1636) 714 
The 48 Images of the fixed stars-. otherwise called Con- 
stellations. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. t. § 10 The Images 
called Constellations, drawn upon the Celestial Globe. 


Applied to a person: (rz) as simulating 
the appearance of some one, or considered as un- 
real ; {b) as compared in some respect to a statue 
or idol. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VII 37 b, Hearyng that this 
feyned duke was come, and had heard that he [Perkin 
Warbeck] was but a peinted ymage. *559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 1 Those most miserable men (yea, rather 
Images, and pictures of men, then very men in dede). 
[1599 Swaks. Aluch Ado it. i. g The one is too like an image 
and saies nothing.] 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 
xxiii. 35 Can the pretty image speak, Mrs. Jervis? I vow 
she has speaking eyes 1 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xx. 204 ‘ How old are you, Topsy ? ’ 1 Dun no, missis said 
the image, with a grin that showed all her teeth. 

2 . An optical appearance or counterpart of an 

object, such as is produced by rays of light either 
reflected as from A mirror, refracted as through a 
lens, or falling on a surface after passing through 
a small aperture. • ** 

Such an appearance may also be a mere subjective im- 
pression on the sense of sight, as an After-image (q.v.), and 
the negative or accidental image seen after looking intently 
at a bright-coloured object, and having a colour comple- 
mentary to that of the object. 

An image produced by reflexion or refraction is called m 
Optics a real image when the rays from each point of the 
object actually meet at a point, a virtual image when they 
diverge as if from a point beyond the reflecting or refracting 
body. 

C1 3 *S Shoreham 27 In a myrour thou mygt fol wel thi- 
selve se, Bole nau3t the ymage schefte. 1548 Hall Citron., 
Rich. Ill 34 b, As perfectly as I save my av/ne Image in 
a glasse. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 41 b, Appearing as 
though there were manny Sunnes, whereas indeed there is 
but one, and all the rest are images. *651 Honors/, evtath. 
1. i‘. 6 From gazing upon the Sun, the impression leaves an 
image of the Sun before our eyes a long time after. X674 
Boyle Excell. Alech. Hyfoth. 7 When we see the Image of 
a Man cast into the Air by a Concave Spherical Looking- 
glass. 179 Cow per Poplar Field 4 Nor Ouse on hts 
bosom their image receives. 1833 N. Arnott Physics II, 
ir. 211 The size of an image formed behind a lens is always 
proportioned to the distance of the image from the lens. 

to. transf. (a) A collection of heat-rays concen- 
trated at a particular point or portion of space, 
analogous to an image formed by light-rays, (b) 
Electr . (See quot. from Maxwell.) 

2873 Tyndall Lect. Light v. 18 r The substantial identity 
of light and heat, .[is proved by] the formation of invisible 
heatdmages. 2873 Maxwell Electr. «* Alagn. I. xi. 191 
An imagtnary electrified point, which has no physical 
existence.. hut which may be called an electrical Image, 
because the action of the surface on external points is the 
same as that which would be produced by the imaginary 
electrified point if the spherical surface were removed. 1885 
Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Electr. fy Alagn. I. 215 
Every electrified system within the sphere has its image 
outside of the sphere. .. No closed surface except a sphere 
or infinite plane generally gives rise to an image. 

3 . abstractly. Aspect, appearance, form; sem- 
blance, likeness. (Now only in allusions to, or uses 
derived from, biblical language, esp. Gen. i. 26, 27.) 

<*2300 Cursor M. 22372 Ye fr 11 h e has wroght to men., 
efter his aun ymage. 2382 WYCLIF 1 Cor. xv, 49 Therfore 
as we han born the ymage of ihe ertheli man, here we and 
the ymaee of the heuenly. 2548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 
92b, Whiche child was judged.. to have the very ymage.. 
and lovely countenaunce of his noble parent. 260* Shaks. 
Ham. v. ii. 77 By the image of my Cause, I see The 
Portraiture of his. 2611 Bible Gen. i. 27 God created man 
in his owne Image, in the Image of God created hee him, 
a 2700 Dkyden (J,), The face of things a frightful image 
bears. 2782 Gibbon Deck F. xxviL JIL 43 The affability of 
his manners displayed the image of his mind. 2857-8 Sears 
A than. xi. 99 We grow into the image of what we love. 

+ to. cotter. A visible appearance ; a figure ; an 
apparition. Obs. or arch. 

m 1530 Tisdale Prol Deut. Wks. (1573) 22/1 Ye saw no 
image when God spake vntoyou, but heard a voyce onely. 
2548 Hall Chrtm., Rich. Ill 53b, Y t semed tohym beynge 
a slepe y* he sawe diverse ymages lyke terrible develles. 
2602 Shaks. Ham . 1. i. 8r Our last King, Whose Image 
euen but now appear’d to vs. 2697 DRYDEN Virg. Georg. 
iv. 588 The slipp’ry God will . . various Forms assume, to 
cheat thy sight ; And with vain Images of Beasts affright. 
2832 Tennyson Alariana in South vi, An image seem’d to 
pass the door, To look at her with slight. 

4 . A thing in which the aspect, form, or character 
of another is reproduced ; a counterpart, copy. 

a 2300 Cursor Al. 2216 (Gutt.) He [God] wil ^at he by he 
vtrage, pat murtherrt sua his aun ymage. 2393 Langl. 

P. PI. C. xxt. 328 As pow by-gykdest godes ymage. a 2540 
Barnes Wks, (1573) 346/t It were better for you to hunie 
those Idolles and to warme this true image of God there by. 
2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , it. it 50, I haue beweot a worthy 
Husbands death, And liu'd with looking _ on his_ Images. 
2620 Granger Dizi. Logike 147 Sleeps is the image of 
death. 2697 Drydem Virg. Georg, iv. 70 Hollow Rocks 
that .. double Images of Voice rebound. 2821 Byron 
Sardatt. 1. ii. 400, I have loved, and lived, and multiplied 
my image. 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belief 1^4 la ou rei ves 
the external and the internal worlds pieet, and_ we are 1 ic 
image and embodiment of both. Mod. He is the >ery 
image of hts father. ... ► 

b. A thing that represents or is taken to represent 
something else ; a symbol, emblem, representation. 

(In mod. use scarcely distinguishable from P«tL> 
c 1566 J. Ald.iv Ir. Bcsysiua:) t Hu-at. II m- 4 /Eij, Lloud 
..whiche is.. the intt. S e and ficure of stnne. j6c. S.UX5. 
Ham. III. ii. e.s This PUy is the ItMje cf a murder done 
in Vienna. 16.3 Pukchas ftlurvaaga (i6nl t 3 1 he silent 
Moone.. constant ima E e of the worlds mconslancic. 1S20 
Gkasci k Oh. Layiic 164 The name is a nole, si-ne. linage. 
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or symboll noting, and representing the nature of the thing. 
1804 W. T ENNANT / nd. Recreat. ted. 2) II. 248 This noisome 
dungeon.. affords.. an image of the gate of Tartarus, rather 
than the porch of Paradise. 

C. A thing in which some quality is vividly 
exhibited, so as to make it a natural representative 
of such quality ; a type, typical example, embodi- 
ment. (Now always of the quality ; formerly also 
of a person : see quots. Cf . 1 the picture of health’.) 
*548 H all Chron Hen . VI 174 b, tHe] sawe that Andre we 
.. of his frend was sodainly transformed, into the image of 
his extreme enemy. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, t. tit. 179 
Image of Pride, why should I hold my peace? 1605 — 
Learn, iv. 91 They are sicke, they are weary. They haue 
trauail’d all the night? meere fetches. The images ofreuolt 
and flying off. 16 91 tr. Emiliannc's Obs. Jcntm. Net files 
177 Never in my life did I see such an Image of Devotion. 
1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1.296 An awful image of calm 
power. 1879 Miss Brad dos Clov. Foot x, Mr. Sampson 
dropped his cigar, and sat transfixed, an image of half 
amused astonishment. 

5 . A mental representation of something (esp. a 
visible object), not by direct perception, but by 
memory or imagination ; a mental picture or im- 
pression ; an idea, conception. 

c 1374 Chaucer Foeth, y. met. iv. 125 (Camb. MS.) Stoy- 
ciens . . wenden hat ymagis and sensibilitees ' s to seyn 
sensible ymaginacions..weeren enpreynted in to sowles, fro 
bodies with-owte forth. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 255 So as 
him thought on his corage Where he portreieth her ymage. 
1597 Hooker Ecct. Pol. v. xix. § 3 Conceipts are images 
representing that which is spoken of. x6oi Shaks. 7*wr/. N. 
11. iv. 19 Such .. all true Louers are, Vnstaid and skittish.. 
Saue in the constant image of the creature That is belou'd. 
1704 Addison Italy Pref. (1733) 12, I have only cited such 
Verses as have given us some Image of the Place. 1797 
Mrs. Raocliffc Italian i. (rS 26) 6 She endeavoured to 
dismiss his image from her mind. 1874 Sully Sensat. hr 
Intuit. 87 The current of images that daily sweep through 
consciousness. 

6. A representation of something to the mind by 
speech or writing ; a vivid or graphic description. 

X522 Moan De guat. Noviss. Wks. 84/2, I shal put the a 
more emest ymage of our condicion. 1578 J. Debricke 
(/////) The Image of Irelande.^ 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Pofie 1 Apr., Theocritus. .has only given a plain 
image of the way of life amongst the peasants. 18x7 Cole- 
ridge Sibyl. Leaves (r852) 129 In a casual illustration [he] 
introduces the image of woman, child, or bird. 

7. Rhet. A simile, metaphor, or figure of speech. 
1676 [see Icon 3]. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 4 p 7 In- 
congruous combinations of images. 1846 Trench Miras. 
vl (1862) 188 To speak of death as a sleep, is an image 
common to all languages. x8g5 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belief 
263 The image of the Creator walking in the garden . . the 
angels with flaming swords to prevent return— all these are 
splendid.. images, but they are images none the less. 

8 . Comb. , as image-bearer , - graver t -monger y -war, 
-work ; image-bearing , -like adjs. ; f image-doter, 
one who dotes on or is snperstitiously devoted to 
images or idols ; so + image-doting adj.; fimage- 
douly [Gr. 8ou\<ta : see Dulia] ; image-man, a 
man who makes or sells images ; image-mug, 
a mug or pitcher in the form of an image or bust. 
Also ISfAOE-BREAKER, -MAKER, -WORSHIP, etc. 

1884 A. Murray Like Christ xxxi. 238 * I mage-bearers of 
God. .live a Godlike, live a Christlike life. 1889 Anthonfs 
Photo fir. Bull. II. 137 Iri removing the skin with the 
acTOmpinyingrimagc.bcaring film from the waxed plate, be 
sure that the whole is uniformly dry. 1629 Sir W. Mure 
True Crucif. 1139 *Image-doatars God’s decreit Striue to 
make Irrite. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxviii, An inconstant, 
irrational and * I mage-doting rabble. 1579 Fulke Confut. 

Confessc that your Mmage-Douly is no better 
then idolatrie. 2579-80 North Plutarch 629 (R.) Cephiso- 
dotus the •image-graver. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's List. 
ill. 266 They do proue their righteousnes with obedience 
and good workes, not with a bare & rimagedike visor of 
fayth. 1827 Hone F.vny-day Bk. II. 3*3 The board of the 
c lc ‘} a P c ' rn:i P • *553 Becon R cliques of Rome (1563) 92 
b. Athanasius proueth cuidentlye agaynste all * Image- 
mongers [etc.]. 3751-73 Jortin Ecct. Hist. (t 8 4 61 II, 179 
The history of the ‘image-war is written by Maimburg. 

Image (rm&lj), v . [f. Image sb . : in the 1 5th c. 
instances (in sense 4) app. a.F. imagery 1 3-1 4th c.).] 

1 . I runs. To make an image of; to represent or 
set forth by an image (in sculpture, painting, etc.) ; 
to figure, portray, delineate. Also fig. 

a 1790 Warton Eel, iv. (R.), Shrines or imag’d saints. 1821 
Shelley Prometh. Unb . 111. iv. 173 Those imaged to the 
pride of kings and priests. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama 
Exile Poems 1850 I. 84 He images his Master’s wounds! 
1855 Froude Hist. Eng. x. H. 408 Traces of the fair 
beauty of the monastic spint wc may yet see imaged in the 
sculptured figures.. upon the floors of our cathedrals. 

2. To form an optical image of, csp. by reflexion ; 
to reflect, mirror. 

179x8. Rogers Pleas. Metn. 11. 159 Hail, noblest structures 
imaged in the wave. i£5o Tyndall Clac. 1. iv. 35 The 
houses on the margin of the lake were alvo imaged to 
a certain height. 

3 . To form an image or counterpart of ; to copy, 
imitate, rare. 

cx6ix CitArxiAN Iliad Ep. Ded. 8) They Ms clear virtues 
emulate. In truth and justice imaging his state. 

b. To be an image or counterpart of; to re- 
semble. rare. 

1701 Norris Ideal World 1. v. 231 The Divine Ideas. .are 
not imaging or Imitative, but archetypal representatives. 
1725 Poe* Odysr. xix. 445 None imag’d eVr like thee my 
master lost. 


4 . To form a mental image of; to conceive. 
J* a. something to be executed ; To devise, plan. 
(The earliest sense : now Obs. or merged in next.) 

c 1440 Jacob's Well x He ymagyth and castyth beforn in 
Iris hertc, how he wyll makyn it. 1460 Cargeavc Chron. 
(Rolls) 200 Thei - . told him who Mortimer had ymaged his 
deth. [2855 Browning Grammar. Fun. 69 Image the 
whole, then execute the parts.] 

b. an object of perception or thought : To ima- 
gine, picture in the mind, represent to oneself. 

a 1708 J. Philips (J.), Image to thy mind How our fore- 
fathers to the Stygian shades Went tjuick. 1781 J. Moore 
Vieiv See. It. (1790) I. xli. 447 We image to ourselves the 
Tarpeian Rock as a tremendous precipice. 1847 J. Wilson 
Chr. North (1857) I. 245 Image to yourselves the scenery of 
rivers and lakes. 

5 . To represent or set forth in speech or writing ; 
to describe (esp. vividly or graphically). 

a 1628 F. Grevjl Hum. Learning cv, Hence striue the 
Schooles, by first and second kinds Of substances, by es- 
sence, and existence, That Trine and yet Vnitednesse 
diuine To comprehend, and image to the sense. 1712 
Addison Sficct. No. 315 r 5 Satan’s Approach to the Confines 
of the Creation, is finely imaged in the beginning of the 
Speech. 1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XX. 513 Who 
can describe her charms, who can image forth her beauty? 
<11853 Robertson Led. ii. (1858) 64 If only his Redeemer 
had been differently imaged to him. 

6. To represent by an emblem or metaphor ; to 
symbolize, typify. 

x8x6 Shelley Alas/or 505 O stream 1 . . Thou imagest my 
life, i860 Pusey Min. Profih. 37 He .. shews forth His 
resistless power, imaged by His creatures in whom the 
quality of power is most seen, ‘ I will be as a lion *. 1871 
Smiles Charad i. (1876) 26 The heathen deities at least 
imaged human virtues. 

Hence Tmaging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. Pref., Wks. (Globe) 40 The 
delightful imaging of persons, actions, passions, or things. 
1701 [see 3b. above). __ x88o G. Meredith Tragic Com. 
(t88i) 290 The_ sun-tracing would not deceive, as her own 
tricks of imageing might do. 

Imageable (rmedsab’l),**. Also 7 imagible. 
[f. Image v. 4- -able.) Capable of being imaged, 
esp. in the mind. 

1691 E. Taylor Behmen's Theos. Philos. 42 Whatever 
hath Limits of number and measure Is imagible. 1809-10 
Coleridge Friend (1818)^ III. 90 Whatever is admitted to 
be conceivable must be imageable. 1864 Reader 21 May 
657 The concepts of the mind are divided into imageable 
and unimageable. 

iTnage-b reader. One who breaks or destroys 
images (as being idolatrous) ; an iconoclast 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 269 A counsel . . 
haldne at Nice against the secte of Jmagebrekeris. 1614 
Earl Stirling Dooms-day be. (R.), Image-breakers, foes to 
Papall power. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 62 The Icono- 
clasts (or image-breakers) of the Eastern church. 

So I*xnage-brea:kinff jA,iconoclasm; adj., icono- 
clastic. 

1654 Whitlock Zodomia 208 That Learned Iconoclastes, 
thatl mage-breaking Enemieto Intellectual Idolatry [Bacon]. 
1840 O.K^txyE. Heroes vL 319X1 is tragical for us all to be 
concerned in image-breaking and down-pulling. 

Imaged (rmed^d), a. [f. Image + -zd.) 

1 . [f. the vb.] Represented by an image (physical 
or mental) ; sculptured, portrayed ; reflected ; imi- 
tated ; imagined. 

c 17x8 Prior Solomon iil 368 His ear oft frighted with the 
imag’d voice Of heav’n, when first it thunder'd, a 1790 [see 
Image v. t]. 1868 Browning Ring Bk. x. 124 The saints 
in imaged row. 1872 Geo. Eliot in J. W. Cross Life 
(1885) III. 169 You are often among my imaged com- 
panions both in dreaming and waking hours. 

2 . [f. the sb.] Adorned with an image or images. 
Of porcelain : Decorated with human figures. 

_ 1797 Southey Lett. Joum. Spain xxiii. (1799) 301 An 
imaged crucifix. 

Imageless (Pined^les), a. [f. Ijiage sb. -F 
-less.] Without an image or images. 

1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. n. iv. xx6 The deep truth 
is imageless. XB83S1R M.Monier-Williams Relig. Th. India 
viii. 227 Becaraji has numerous imagtless shrines. 1885 
Miss Harrison Stud. Grk.Art iiL 85 The worship of an 
imageless Jehovah. 

tlmagely, a. Obs. rare. [f. ns prec. + -LV 1 .] 
Characterized by images ; idolatrous. 

xsfix Daus tr. Bullinger on Afioc. (1573)244 Old Rome is 
lost, and that mighty Monarchic decayed, .new Rome shall 
perish also with her Iroagely Empire. 

I*mage-ma:fcer. A maker of images (usually 
in sense 1 a) ; a sculptor, carver, statuary. 

1500 Nottingham Rec. III. 82 Thomas HvU, image- 
maker. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 145 rhideas the 
I mage-maker. . had undertaken to make the I mage of Pallas. 
x6*x Bp. Mountagu Diatribx in. 530 A very vehement 
inuectiue against Image-makers. 1875 Jowtrrr Plato (ed. 
2) III. 130 If you are not.. an imitator or an image-maker. 
Imager (rmed^Di). Forms : 4-5 ymagoour(e, 
5-6 -or, 7- imager, (7 -our). [ME. imageour ; 

a. OF. ym- y imagtur (14th c. in Godef.), f. image ; 
the surviving imager may r ep r. O F. yviagier, imager 
(lathe, in Hatz.-Darm.),or exemplify the frequent 
Eng. change of -cur, -cur, to -tr (-ER- 3).) 
f L A maker of images ; a sculptor, carver. Obs. 
13. .A'. A lit. 7639 [7677] (Laud MS.>, \>h ymn-e L made 
after bee, I dude it an ymageoure Casten after H rigoure. 
*4*3 A/ifr. Scmdc (Caxton *483) tv. xxxrii. 84 More hclply 
t\ a Carpenter or a potter than an Organer, a peynter or an 
ymager. 1531 Hervct Xenof ken's l/ruseh. (ty 63 }, Good 


ioyners, good peynters, good ymagers. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 1296 Lysippus also the Imager did very 
well to reproove Apelles the painter. 

+ b. Applied to a painter. Obs. rare.j 
1591 Sylvester Du Barlas 1. vi. 750 This more peer-less 
learned Imager, Life to his lovely Picture to confer. Did not 
extract out of the Elements A certain secret Chymick 
Quint-essence. 

2 . One who images or graphically describes. 

1894 Stopf. Brooke Tennyson xiv. 427 The poet as the 
emotional imager of life. 

Imagerial (imed^To-rial), a. rare . £f. Imagery 
- f -AL.j Relating to or of the nature of imagery- ; 
figurative, symbolic. 

1849 Frasers Mag. XL. 36S The imagerial descriptions 
of Holy Writ. _ 1852 Househ. IVords IV. 230 Herat is 
called, after the imagerial way of the Easterns, the key of 
India. 

Hence Image-rially adv., in the way of imagery ; 
figuratively, symbolically. 

XB79 G. Meredith Egoist 1 1, ii. 40 ImageriaJly, [they are] 
the frozen North on the young brown buds bursting into 
green. 

Imagery (i’med^iri, rmed^sri). Forms : 4-6 
ymagerie, -y(e, 4-7 imagerie, -ye, (5 emagery, 
ymagry, 6 emygerie, imagrye), 6- imagery, 
[a. OF. imagerie (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f, 
imagier Imager : see -ery.] 

1 . Images collectively; carved figures or decora- 
tions ; image-work, statuary, carving. More rarely 
referring to pictures. Also in pi. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter xcvi[i]. 7 Ben hij alle confounded 
J?at anouren ymagerie. ^ CX384 Chaucer H. Fame hi. xoo 
M any subtile compassinges, Rabewyures, and pynacles, 
Ymageriesand tabernacles, c 2400 Destr. Troy 1562 Ymagry 
ouer all amyt J>ere was.. 1591 Spenser RumesofTime 96 
Wrought with faire pillours and fine imageries. — Virg. 
Gnat 103 His cup embost with Imagery. 1695 W. Halifax 
in Phil. Trans. XIX. 92 A Statue, which' the Turks, 
zealous enemies of all Imagery, have thrown down. 17x2 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 246 The Imagery they made, their 
Drawings and Paintings of all lively Colours. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. I. 11. 588 He had wrought most godlike 
works m imagery. 1878 Geo. Eliot Coll. Brcakf. P. 429 
Chambers of imagery in the soul [see Ezek. viii. 12). 

+ b. Figured work on xi textile fabric, as in 
tapestry; embroidery. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf II. 320 She wafe a doth of silke all 
white With letters and ymagery. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. 
IV {1 830) 1 17 A counterpoynt of arras silk with ymagery. 
1553 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) I. or, jj pillowes and a 
coveryng of imagerie. 16x3-14 in Willis &. Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) I. 452 [Item] ij peeces of flfyne tnpestrie of 
silke Imagrie. 1777 Warton 6h/«v.v,Each room, array’d 
in glistering imagery. 

c. transf. The pictorial elements of a natural 
scene or landscape; scenery; ImtltreVimngc-work , . 

1647 H. More Poems 195 As doth a looking-glasse [reflect] 
such imag’rie As it to the beholder doth detect. 3774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxxvii. (1840) III. 35 Descrip- 
tive poetry and the representations of rural imagery. 1799 
Words w. * There was a Boy' 23 The visible scene . . With 
all its solemn imager)’, its rocks, Its woods. 1827 Pollok 
Course T. y, Scotia’s northern battlement of lulls.. The 
standard still of rural imagery. 

J* 2 . The use of images in worship; idolatry’. Obs. 
ci 440 B edits (Laud MS. 559) If. 7b, He trowed all in 
Idolatrye And in fals ymagerye. 2561 J._ Parkhurst In- 
junct., The . . frames or Tabernacles deuised to aduance 
Imagerie, holy water stones also to be .. dean taken away. 
1624 F. White Refit. Fisher 208 This Aduocate of Imagerie 
should first of all haue declared, what hee vnderstaadeth 
by Worship of Images. 

f 3 . The making of images ; the art of statuary 
or carving ; rarely , the art of painting. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gtro. m. xxvi, Alexander, .came to the shoppe 
of Apelles, the excellent paynter, and . . raisoned with hym 
of lines, adumbrations, proportions, or other like thinges 
pcrtainyng to imagery. 1576 Newton Lemn/e’s Comfilex. 
(1633) 53 He in his art of Imagery so artificially handled 
his worke . . that all other Carvers and Statuaries . . set him 
before them as an absolute Paiteme for imitation. x6ix 
Cotgr., Slue , .. a compounded morter or c!ay..vcric fit for 
Imagerie. 

+ 4 . The way in which a thing is imaged or 
fashioned ; workmanship, make, figure, form, 
fashion. Obs. 

C1590 Greene Fr. Bacon i. 64 She is beauties ouermatch, 
If thou suruaist her curious imagerie. x66x Ff.ltiiam Re- 
solves liiL 295 They arc our Brethren, and pieces of the 
same Imager)’ with our selves, a 1667 Jfk. 1 ay lor Whole 
Duty Clergy 1. Wks. 3831 IV. 175 Dress your jieople tmto 
the imagery of Christ. 

d* 5 . An imaging, portrayal, or visible presenta- 
tion of anything. Obs. rare. 

c X718 Prior Solomon 11. 385 What can thy imager)* of 
sorrow mean? # . 

J- 6. A material representation or embodiment 01 
something ; Image sb. 4, 4 c. Obs. 

X596 Fitz-Geffrav Sir F. Drake (x83i) 76 Heavens 
counterfaite, Fames Pyramis, honours inugcryc. 

Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 1 1 7 xx 1 47 thy 

tears pour on this silent grave .. And Niobc’s imager)’ be- 
come. . , 

7 . *)-a. Theformntion of mental images ; imagina- 
tion, fancy, groundless liclief. Obs. b. The result 
of ibis; mental images collectively or genertilly. 

i6ix Srr.r.X) Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. x*i. (1637) I'M 7 Nor i« ^he 
to be condemned 'T>on the imagerie of hi? fu<p:ciou» head. 
2651 Hobuts Lei'tath. ti. xxvti. 1 56 Dxvtlh the I-aw o* 
Nature., and follottcth the imagery of Jib own..btam- 
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<1x667 Jer. Taylor (J.), Things of the world fill the imagi- 
native part with beauties and fantastick imagery. 17x2 
Addison Sf>ect. No. 417 T 1 Any single Circumstance of 
what we have formerly seen often raises up a whole Scene 
of Imagery. ^ 1819 Shelley Masque of Anarchy lii, Like a 
dream's dim imagery. 

8. The use of rhetorical images, or such images 
collectively; descriptive representation of ideas; 
figurative illustration, esp. of an ornate character. 

3589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsic in. xix. (Arb.) 248 Resem- 
blance by Pourtrait or Imagery. Ibid. 250 When we liken 
an humane person to another in countenaunce, stature, 
speach or other qualitie, it is . . called . . resemblaunce by 
imagerie or pourtrait. a 1700 Dryden (J.), I wish there 
may be in this poem any instance of good imagery. 1791 
Boswell Johnson (1831) I. 78 The whole of it [Irene] is 
rich in thought and imagery. 1858 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. (1873) III. IV. vi. 38s The glowing imagery of prophets. 

9 . attrib as f imagery work = sense 1 (and 1 b). 

1500 in Ann. Reg. (1768) 134 A counterpane of Imagery 

■work. 1560-1 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 44a 
For wypinge owte the Imagery worke vppon the wailes. 
I*mage-WO:rsllip. The worship of images ; 
idolatry. 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. x. § 1. 91 There was an act 
made for Image-worship. 1732 Berkeley Atciphr. vt._§ 24 
Moses, .not approving the image-worship of the Egyptians. 
2877 Outl. Hist. Relig. 64 The image-worship which pre- 
vailed among them at the time of Mohammed. 

So rmage-wtrrshipper, one who worships 
images, an idolater ; I-mage -worshipping sb 
image-worship ; adj., that worships images. 

1563 Homilies u. Agst. Idolatry L (1859) *7? Such image 
worshippers shall never come into the inheritance of the 
kingdom of heaven. 1565 Calfhill Ansnv. Treat. Crosse 
{1846) 138 Called .. of Image-worshippers an Image-enemy. 
Ibid. 156 By applying that to image-worshipping which 
made nothing at all to purpose, 
f Imagilet. Obs. rare . [? for imagdet (f. Image 
+ -let dim. suffix).'] A small image ; a statuette. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Stajfordsh. 111. (1662) 38 Italy 
affords finer Alabaster (whereotthose Imagilets wrought at 
Leghorn are made). 

imaginatorlity. rare-', [f. next + -ity.] The 
quality of being imaginable. 

# 1830 Coleridge Ch. St. (ed. 2) 233 In order to the 
imaginability of a circular line. 

Imaginable (imjedsinab’l), a. Also 4 ym-. 
[ad. late L. imaginabilis (Boethius), f. imaginary 
to Imagine : see -ble.] 

Capable of being imagined ; conceivable. 

a. In ordinary adjectival (chiefly predicative') use. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boetk . v. pr. iv. 128 tCamb. MS.) Reson 

* .comprehendeth the thinges ymaginable & sensible. 1532 
More Conful. Tindale Wks. 547/1 Hys worde, whych be 
by a meane to vs not imagynable continually speaketh vnto 
them. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav . (ed. 2) 265 Such a 
dreadfull noyse, as is scarce imaginable. 1651 Hobbes 
Govt. <$• Soc. x. § 2. 150 Nor is it imaginable which way 
publick treasures can be a grievance to private subjects. 
X75o tr. Lconardtts ’ Mirr. Stones 5^ The human under- 
standing extends itself to things intelligible and the imagi- 
nation to things imaginable. 1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 
(1853) 76 Miracles are, at least, imaginable. 

b. Frequently used to emphasize the absolute or 
universal nature of a statement, being placed after 
a sb. preceded by all the or a superlative, esp. the 
greatest , or between all, every , or no, andthe sb. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 23 Urged with all the 
artifice and address imaginable. 1656-9 B. Harris Pari * 
vaPs Iron Age fed. 2) 98 The People., held him still, for the 
Authour of all imaginable mischief to the Kingdom. 1692 
Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. v. M.’s Wks. (1847) 
376/1 Guilty of the greatest crimes imaginable.^ 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 41 P9 The Elector of Cologne is making all 
imaginable Hast to remove from hence to Rheims. 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 123 r 4 He had all the Duty and Affec- 
tion imaginable for his supposed Parent. 1798 Malthus 
Popul. (1817) II. 379 Under the best form of government 
imaginable. 1880 L. Stephen Pope iii. 73 ‘ Ass ’ is the vilest 
word imaginable in English or Latin. XB84 Law Rep. 25 Ch. 
Div.491 There is no imaginable reason why the Court should 
not have power to sanction them. 

Hence Ima*ginableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727)* 
Imaginably, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In an 
imaginable manner, conceivably. 

1648 Scot. Mist DisPtPd 4 o What can imaginably then be 
the meaning X 1685 Boyle Effects 0/ blot. v. 61 A scarce 
imaginably little force may suffice to impel them. 1894 
Howells in Cosmopolitan Mar., A waste and ruined field., 
which had imaginably once been the grounds about a 
pleasant home. 

Ima'ginal, a . 1 Obs. rare. [app. f. Imagine v. 
4* -All.] a. Of or pertaining to the imagination, 
b. Imaginable. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul i. m 1. xvi, No might imaginall 
May reach that vast profundirie. Ibid. ir. i. ir. xxx, That 
inward life 's th’ impres.se imaginall Of Natures Art. Ibid. 
pt. iv. xxi, They would be alike wise. Know one anothers 
thoughts imaginall. 1658 J. Webb tr. Calprenedc's Cleo- 
patra viii. ii. 181 With all imaginall pomp. 

Imaginal (imardtjinal), a? Mntom. [f. L. 
imaging stem of Imago + -al.] 01 or pertaining 

to an insect imago. Imaginal dish: see quot. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Atssnt. vii. 449 The apodal 
maggot, when it leaves the egg, carries in the interior of its 
body certain regularly arranged discoidal masses of in- 
different tissue, which are termed imaginal disks. These 
imaginal disks undergo little or no change until the larva 
encloses itself in its hardened last-shed cuticle, and becomes 
a pupa. 1885 Athenxum 25 Apr. 539/1 ^Reserving the two 
others to rear to the imaginal condition. 1891 F. W. 


Myers in igth Cent. Apr. 642 What are called 1 imaginal 
characters’ — points of structure which indicate that the larva 
has descended from an imago. 

+ Ima*ginant, ppl. a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
imaginanl-cm, pres, pple.of imdgindre to imagine.] 

A. ppl. a. That imagines. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 901 Introd., The Force of Imagination 
• .either vpon the Body Imaginant, or vpon another Body. 

B. sb. One who imagines ; an imaginer. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xi. § 3. 46 The bodie of the 
Imaginant. 1626 — Sylva § 902 There is no doubt, but that 
Imagination and Vehement Affection worke greatly vpon 
the Body of the Imaginant. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) 223 The single testimony of some superstitious and 
melancholy Imaginant. 

f Imagina*rian. noncc-wd. [See -akian.] One 
who occupies himself with imaginary things. 

1830-3 Mo NTGOME R v Z, ed. Poetry 216 The greatest realists, 
and the greatest imaginarians, — if I may coin a barbarous 
word for a special occasion. 

Imaginarily (imre-d^inarili), adv. [f. next + 
-ly 2 .] In an imaginary way; in imagination. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T, (1613) 69 My heart shall receiue 
an miunction imaginarily to disinhente him. 1631 R. H. 
Arraign m. Whole Creature xvi. 285 Perplexed with what 
he eyther really or imaginarily wanteth. 1779 G. Keate 
Sketches fr. Nat. (ed. 2) I. 53 On he would go, tho’ 
imaginarily ill. 1874 Motley Bameveld II. xi. 36 The 
places which they are now imaginarily to leave. 

Imaginary (ima?‘d3inari), a. (sb.) Also 4 
ymag-, 6 imaginarie. [ad. L. imdgtndri-us, f. 
imago , imagin- Image : see -ary I.] 

1 . Existing only in imagination or fancy ; having 
no real existence. (Opposed to real, actual.) 

1382 Wychf Rev. Prol., Sum visioun is bodi!i..sum is 
spiritual, or ymaginarie, as whanne we seen slepinge, or 
ellis wakinge we biholden the ymagis of thingis, bi whiche 
sum other thing is signefied. c 1510 More Ficus Wks. 17/1 
How shorte, howe vneertam, how shadowe like, false, ima- 
ginary it is. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxiv. 210 The 
word Ghosts, which signifieth .. the Imaginary inhabitants 
of mans brain. 1709 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Anne 
Wortley 21 Aug., After giving me imaginary wit and 
beauty, you give me imaginary passions, and you tell me 
I’m in love. 1727 Swift Gulliver iv. vi. Besides real 
diseases, we are subject to many that are only imaginary, 
for which the physicians have invented imaginary cures. 
1792 Cowper Let. 29 July Wks. 1835-7 III. 60 You may 
think there is much of the imaginary in it. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. I V. m. 265_Rich men could not easily abandon 
substantial enjoyments in pursuit of so imaginary an object. 

b. Said of lines, etc., assumed to he drawn 
through or between certain points. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 397 If a woman make three 
imaginary circles round about them [etc.].. x6ox R. John- 
son Kingd. «5 ■ Commits. (1603) 229 An imaginarie line to be 
drawn from Suaquen to .. Meroe. 1703 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc. 220 Each two Centers, .shall have an imaginary , 
Axis pass between them. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) I. xtt Imaginary lines drawn upon it. > 

C. Math. Applied to quantities or loci having j 
no real existence, but assumed to exist for the 
purpose of generalization, or of extending a formula 
to all cases ; such are the square root of a negative 
quantity, or any expression involving such a root, 
or any point, curve, etc. denoted algebraically by 
such an expression. (Imaginary quantities aie 
sometimes called impossible quantities.) Also 
transf. Relating to imaginary quantities or loci, as 
imagiitaiy geometry, projection, etc. (Opp. to real.) 

[1637 Descartes Glomltrie 380 Les. .racines. .ne sont pas 
tousiours reeles; mais quelquefols seulement imaginaires.] 
1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 127 The Original 
Components or Roots of all Equations, may be either 
Affirmative, Negative, Mix’d, or Imaginary'. x8x6 tr. 

♦ dy 

Lacroix's Diff. <5- ltd. Calculus 98 The coefficient — 

assumes an imaginary value. 1841 J. R. Young Math. 
Dissert, i. 30 Expressions which in their common algebraic 
character denote imaginary or impossible quantities. *859 
Barn. Smith Arith. 4 Algebra (ed. 6) 201 The square root 
or any even root of a negative quantity is called an Imagi- 
nary quantity. 1882 Minch in Unipl. Kinetsuit. 215 The 
remaining portion of this eqmpotential locus is.. the (ima* 
ginary) circle which cuts the circle of poles orthogonally. 

•j* 2 . Relating to the imagination ; imaginative. 

*595 .Shaks. John iv. ii. 265 My rage was blinde, And 
foule immaginarie eyes of blood Presented thee more 
hideous then thou art. c 1600 — So tut. xxyii, My soul's 
imaginary sight Presents thy shadow to ray sightless view. 
1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 143 Satan bad a power, .to fix 
upon their imaginary (acuity the species, images, or charac- 
ters of what was to be suggested. 

f 3 . Of the nature of an image or representa- 
tion. Obs. 

x593 Shaks. I.ucr. 1422 Much imaginarie worke was there 
..A hand, a foote, a face, a leg, a head Stood for the. whole 
to be imagined. 1669 Woodkead Si. Teresa 1. xxviii. 192 
This Vision, though it be Imaginary (or representing itself 
by way of I mage to me), was never seen by me with the 
eyes of my Body. 

f 4 . Supposed ; putative. Obs. 

<xx6tx Donne Sentt. xxv. 250 His Imaginary father 
Joseph. 

f 5 . Imaginable ; that can be imagined. Obs. 

1653 Ashwell Tides Apost. 12 Clearing my way as I go, 
of al Imaginary rubs and obstacles. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
TJurvenofs Trav. 111. 20 All imaginary enquiry was made 
after them, but.. there was no news to be had. 

B. sb. f L An imagination ; a fancy. Obs. 

1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) III. 20S False 


glittering imaginaries. 1748 Richardson Clarissa <iBu) 
I. 224 And Cowley rims addresses beauty as a mere imam- 
nary. Ibid. II. xiii. 81 The lovers imaginaries (her own 
notable word) are by that time gone off. 

2 . Math. An imaginary quantity or expression ; 
see 1 c above. 


1864 in Webster. 3883 Cayikv Presid. A ddr. Brit. Assoc. 
ig Sept., The circular functions, .are connected through the 
theory of imaginaries. 

Hence Ima*ginariness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
flma/ginate, ppb a. Chiefly .SV. Obs. [ad. 
L. imagindPus, pa. pple. of imagindre to Imagine. 
(Sometimes const, as pple.)] Imagined ; imaginary. 

2 533 Bellenden Lhy ir. (1822) 112 The faderis war sa 
commovit for this tressoun, recentHe imaginate, that..thay 
retretit thair sentence. 1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre 
Quest. \Vks. 1888 I. no Gif 3e appreuc na Kirk .. except 
an imaginat Inuisjble Kirk. 1588 A. King tr. Ca nisi us' 
Catech. 210 Na thing can be imaginat mair intolerable nor 
mair ^ vnhappie. # i6ot Holland Pliny vii. xil 161 The 
imaginate facultie of other living creatures is unmovcable. 

t Ima-ginate, V. Obs. [f. L. imaginat-, ppL 
stem : see prec. and -ate 3 .] trails. To imaqine. 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. i8S8'l. 123 
Or quhiddir imaginat 3e 3our Kirk to be inuisible? — 
Wks._ (189°) II. 22 Hot peraduentuir .. we imaginat thir 
thingis. 1570 Levins Manip. 41/44 Imaginate, ituaginarL 

Imagination (iraced3in? l *Jan). Also 4-6 with 
y for i and -cio(u)n, etc. ; 6-7 immagination. 
[a. F. imagination ( r 2th c.), ad. L. imagination - cm , 
noun of action frbm imaginarl \ - are to Imagine,] 
1 . The action of imagining, or forming a mental 
concept of “what is not actually present to the senses 
(cf. sense 5) ; the result of this process, a mental 
image or idea (often with implication that the 
conception does not correspond to the reality of 
things, hence freq. vain (false, etc.) imagination). 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxvii. 7 pe fende pat . . trauails 
my saule in vayn ymagynaciouns. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
xx. 33 Wenynge is no wysdome ne wyse ymagjmacioun. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 41 Anon ymagmacions of the 
same thynges come to his mynde. CX460 Fortescue Abs. 
<5- Lint. Mon: ix. (1885) 128 We nede in this case to vse 
coniecture and ymaginacion. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
193 They .. accounted his undoubted divinations, madde 
immaginations. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, 111. v. § 12 When 
we speak of Justice, or Gratitude, we frame to our selves no 
Imagination of any thing existing. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 
III. xlv. 8 note. Could such an imagination ever have been 
entertained by him f 1829 Jas. Mill Hunt. Mind (1869) I. 
vii. 239, 1 am said to have an imagination when I have a 
train of ideas. x8g6 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belief 223 The 
truths which they proclaimed were facts and not imagina- 
tions. 

1 2 . The mental consideration of actions or events 
not yet in existence, a. Scheming or devising ; a 
device, contrivance, plan, scheme, plot; a fanciful 
project. Obs. exc. as a biblical archaism. 

C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1523 Hypsip., With-outen any 
othir affeccioun Of Ioue or euyl ymngynacyoun. £•1400 
Maundev. (1839) X XHL 2 5 r AHe here lust and alle here 
Ymaginacioun is for to putten alle Landes undre hire sub- 
ieccioun. 1535 Coverdale Lant. iii. 60 Thou hast herde 
their despytelull wordes (O Lorde) j’ee and al! their yma- 
ginacions agaynst me. 1548 Hall Chrort ., Rich. Ill 47 b, 
That misebevous ymaginacion whiche he nowe newely 
beganne and attempted. 1660 Trial Regie. 9 In no Case 
else Imagination, or Compassing, without an actual effect 
of it, was punishable by our Law. 1709 Swift Advanceui. 
Relig. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 117 These airy imaginations of 
introducing new laws for the amendment of mankind. 1760- 
72 H. Brooke Foot of Quality (1809) III. 47 Any imagina- 
tion . . tending to change the nature or form of any one of 
the three estates. 

+ b. Impression as to what is likely ; expecta- 
tion, anticipation. Obs. 

1623 Bincham Xenophon 29 As soone as it was day, all set 
forward . . imagining that by sun-set they should reach to 
Villages of the Babylonian rerritorie. Neither were they 
deceiued in their imagination. 5628 Hobbes Thucyd.{iBin) 
106 The sickness— the only thing that exceeded the imagina- 
tion of all men. 1654 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. ir 
To tell you truly mine own imagination, I thought he would 
not open it while I was there. 

3 . That faculty of the mind by which are formed 
images or concepts of external objects not present 
to the senses, and of their relations (to each other or 


to the subject); hence frequently including memory. 
(Sometimes called the 1 reproductive imagination ' ; 
cf. sense 4.) 

1340 Ayenb. 158 Oberhuil hit is a sc to be hojte, oJ>er ase to 
he ymaginacion. 1398 Tkeyis\ Barth. De P. R. ML v /- 
(Tollem. MS.), The £ndde hat ymaginacion : Jwby he s 00 -* 6 
biholdeb b e liknesse of bodily pingls bat beb absente. *4 8 5 
Caxton C/tas.Gt. tThe comune understondyng is better con- 
tent to the ymagnacion local. 1541 Copland Guy don 1 Quest. 
Chirurg. E i b, In the fyrsteparte of the ventricle before is put 
y common blode. In the seconde y*vertucofymagynacyon. 
i6ox Shaks. All's Well 1. i. 93 , } haue forgo! t him. My 
imagination Carries no fauour in't but Bertrams. 1039 
T. Brugis tr. Camus’ Mr. Rslal. 3=0 The very feature! tor 
the faces, .remained so insrovrn m his tttutgination. 17s] 
Harris AmttWh. (.84. rt 9 W. have .. . a frcultv a lcti 
imasination or fancy .. nhicb rttatns the 
things, when things themselves are gone, and all semanoa 
at aS end. rm Mss. RADCLlrra Ualmn >., (iSrS) s The 
beauty of her countenance haunting his imagination. 1840 
Mill Z?/xx. 4 DEc., Ben/ham(i 8 s 9 ) L 353 
.. to which the name is geqetidjjr’ appropnaied yy the b- l 
writers of the present day bri that which enab.es us, bj a 
voluntary effort, to conceive the abv-iit as d it were present. 

4 . Tiie power which the mind has of forming con- 
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cepts beyond those derived from external objects 
(the ‘ productive imagination’). 

a. The operation of fantastic thought ; fancy. 

c 1335 Chaucer Millers T. < 26 Men may tlyen of ymngi- 
nacion So depe may impression be take. 1390 Gower 
Con/. III. 95 (MS. Fairfax 3) Full of ymagtnacton, Of 
d redes and of wrathful] boghres. 3601 Shaks. TsvcI. K. 
n. v. 4S Looke how imagination blowes him. 1645 Boate 
Jr el. A 'at. Hist.{\6$-2) 75 As if in very’ deed hehnd .. seen 
and suffered all those things, which his weak imagination 
..did figure unto him. 1834 Meowin’ An florin Wales I. 
275 And I fancied, though it might be imagination, that 
ber's trembled too. 

b. The creative faculty of the mind in its highest 
aspect ; the power of framing new and striking in- 
tellectual conceptions ; poetic genius. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xtv. (Perry’ Soc.) 53 Upon hys 
ymaginacyon He made also the tales of Count erbuiy. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N . v. L 14 And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things vnknowne ; the Poet’s pen Tumes them 
to shapes and giues to aire nothing, A locall habitation, 
and a name. 1657 R. Ligon Bnrbculoes (1673) 19 Nor can 
imagination frame so great a beauty. 1762 Kames Elan. 
Crit. (1S33) 4SoThis singular power of fabricating images 
without any foundation in reality, is distinguished by the 
name of imagination. 1871 Darwin Dcsc. Man I. li. 45 
'Hie Imagination is one of the highest prerogatives of man. 
By this faculty he unites, independently of the will, former 
images and ideas, and thus creates brilliant and novel 
results. 

5 . The mind, or a department of the mind, when 
engaged in imagining ; hence, the operation of the 
mind generally ; thinking; thought, opinion. Now 
rare or Ohs. 

CX384 Chaucer //. Fame 11. 220, I wille Tellen the a 
proprc skitle, And worthe a demonstmcion In myn ymagyn- 
acion. 1390 Gower Con/. III. ^>3 Now Ls she red, now is 
she pale. Right after the condition Of her ymagination. 
c 1500 Three Kings Sons 333 The'hynge ..in his vmaginacion 
thought to make a grete assaute vpone theTurkes loggyng, 
3548 Hall Chron., Edzv. Il r 239 b, Conjectures, which as 
often deceyve the imaginacions of fantastical folke. 3632 
J. Hayward tr, Biondis Eromena ja That neither she .. 
nor others.. came thereby to lose or gaine in the imagination 
of others. 1662 J. Davies tr. O /ear ins' Vo y. A ml- ass. iSi 
U pon the first sight thereof, it run into our imagination, that 
they were the Cosaques. 

6 . alt rib. and Comb., as imagination - monger ; 
imagination-stirring adj. 

„ JBSj b*alt Mall. G. 28 June 3/2 To the exclusion of other 
industrious imagination-mongers. 

Imaginational ( imredginF^Jhnal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -AL .1 Of or pertaining to the imagination. 

1856 1 C A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 128 Within the 
depths of thine own soul thou wilt find a threefold heaven— 
the imaginational, the rational, and the intellectual. 1865 
J. Gttorr. Treat. Moral Ideas iv. (1S76) 48 We should have 
an imaginational knowledge or a quasi-sensation. 

Imaginative (inrardjinf'tiv, -rtiv), a. (ti.) 
Forms: 4-5 ymagyn-, ymagin-, -atyf, -yff, -if, 
-iff, (6 -ife, -yfe, -yue), 6- imaginative, [a. OF. 
imaginatif (14th c.), ad. late L. imaginatlvus : see 
Imagine v. and -ative.] 

1 . Of persons : Given to imagining ; endowed 
with or specially characterized by imagination, 
t a. Full of thoughts, plans, designs, or devices 
(so OF. imaginatif, .foe). Ohs. b. Full of idle 
fancies; fanciful, c. Having exceptional powers 
of fancy - or inventive genius. 

CX386 Chaucer FrsirJd. T. 366 No thyng list hym to been 
ymnginntyf. 3485 Caxto.y Paris ff V. 47 For allewaye he 
was pensyf and ymngynruyf. 3509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
viit. (Percy Soc.) 29 It was the guyse ..Of famous poets 
DHi 1 . 1 . J 5 J 5 Ld. Berners Froits. II, clxxxi. 

1 i ij b, The kynge enclyned well therto, but the duke of 
Burgoyne who was sage and ymagynatyue wolde nat agree 
therto. * 59 3 ” y r ley .“l rmorir, Chandos 38 H“h 5 s courteous 
knight, sage, imagenative, found to his foes much warlike 
bUMnes. .Joso Bacon Srlva § 003 The Witches tliemselues 
arc Imaginative, and beleeue oft-times, they doc that, which 
they doe not. 1843 DTskafli Amen. Li/AiZ6j) 617 Philo- 
sophers were often in peril of being as imaginative as poets. 
1853. Kane Grin net/ Ear/, xxxi. (1856) =6; Men became 
moping, testy, and imaginative. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or concerned in the exercise 
of imagination as a mental faculty. 

e 1374 Chaucer Booth, v. pr. iv. 129 (Camb. MS.) Ymngim- 
cion. .enuyrowneth & comprehendeth nlle thinges sensible, 
nat by re»on sensible of deemynge, but hi reson Imaginatyf! 
1581 Sidney A Jet. Poetrie (Arh.) 23 The imaginative and 
judging powre. 3647 II. More Poems Notes 349 Evers* 
sensitive and imaginative act. 3783 Blair Rhet. xxxvm. 
11 . 323 Poctr>-,. included then, the whole burst of the human 
mind ; the whole exertion of its imaginative faculties. 1817 
CoLLRtDcr. Blog. Lit . I. iv. 83 Milton had a highly imagi- 
native, Cowley a very fanciful mind, 

*f 3 . Imaginable. Obs. rare- 1 , 

338;-$ T. Usk Test. Ixrvc m. ii (Skeal) 1 . 20 In that heuen 
fchul they d» el . . w ithout any ymaginatife yucl in any halue. 
•f 4 . Existing only in the imagination; tinreal, 
fancied, imaginary. Ohs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. »v. xwi. 124 a, Onely an 
imaginatiue forme ant] not rather a nat urall truth of bred. 
at be l T. CAmvriciiT C'en fat. /them. H.T. (161S) 434 His 
rightcoiuncv-e imputed unto ua, i* not an imaginative, but a 
true rightcouine>se. 1646 H. Lawri nce_ Comm. A n grlh 8 
An imaginative right being onely within, in the imagination, 
consequently appeares to him onely, whuh so sees it. 

5 . Characterised by, or resulting from, the produc- 
tive imagination ; bearing cvidencc<of high poetic 
or creative fancy. 


3829 Scott Guy M. Introd., The imaginative tale of Sin- 
tram and his Companions, by Mods, Le Baron de la Motte 
Fouque. 3873 Black Pr. Thule vi, He had sketched out 
an imaginative picture of the scene. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vii. § 7. 415 No great imaginative poem had broken 
the silence of English literature for nearly two hundred 
years. 

f B. sb. Imaginative faculty ; imagination. Obs. 

[1377 Langl. P. PL B. xii. t, I am ymagynatyf, quod he, 
Idel was I neuere, house I slue bijmy-self in^stkenesse ne in 
he! the.] 1412-20 Lvdg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, Ford tilled is 
myne imagynatyfe. c 3430 — Min. J’cems (Percy Soc.) 95 
Seothe and considrithe in yowr imagynatif. 1641 Milton 
Animadv. xiii. Wks. (1847) 71/2 Your Doctor’s^ scarlet, 
which through your eyes infecting your pregnant imagina- 
tive with a red Suffusion, begets a continual thought of 
blushing. 

Imaginatively (imardainc’tivli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2 .J In an imaginative fashion ; in ima- 
gination. 

1564 J, Rastell Ccnfnt. */c: veils Sernt. 140 The body of 
Christ is, onelye . . imaginatiueHe in the Sacrament. 3662 
Petty Taxes 83 Others are but potentially or imaginatively 
rich. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. it. Barrenness Imag. Faculty 
Mod. Art, Jiogarth excepted, can we produce any one 
painter within the last fifty years.. that has treated a story 
imaginatively? 1871 Farrar Witn . Hist. ii. 59 The Christo- 
logies-.are morally noble, and imaginatively beautiful. 

Imaginativeness (imordsinritivnes). [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] Imaginative nature or quality. 

1654 H. More Myst. Iniq. 11. t. xiii. 294 * 11 ? therefore re- 
ferrs to the Imaginativeness of the Representation. 3846 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. it. vi. i. § 35 The exquisite imagina- 
tiveness of the lines. 3BS4 Church Bacon ix. 220 Some 
bright touch of his incorrigible imaginativeness, ever ready 
to force itself in. 

Imaginator (imre-d^incUai'). rare. [ad. L. 
type *imiighiator, agent-n. f. imagittari to Ima- 
gine.] One who imagines. 

a 1641 Br. MoUNTAcu^4c/r«5-J)/<7;;. (1642)491 The Docitae 
[read Docetae] or Imaginators .. held nothing reall, what 
hee [Christ] was, what hce did, what hee suffered, but all 
onely seeming so and in appearance. 3835 Frasers Mag. 
XI. 612 Would not the imaginator of such a thing have been 
treated as a maniac? 3882 Athenxum No. 2867. 471 These 
masterly delineators and imaginators of fairyland. c 

t Ima’ginatory, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*im5ginStori-vs\ cf. prec.] a. Imaginary, b. 
Imaginative. 

a 36x8 Raleigh Af>ol. 27 To satisfy his Majesty, that my 
designe was not Imaginatory but true. 3660 S. Fisher 
R us ticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 305 The dark and dismal 
Dr earnings, .which have entered and centered themselves in 
thy Imaginatory Mind. 

Imagine (imse’d^in), v. Forms : 4-6 yma- 
gyn(e, -gene, 5-6 ymagine, imagyne, -gene, 6 
ymagin, -en, imagyn, -en, ymmagen, imma- 
giu(e, -gyne, 6-7 imagin, 5- imagine, [a. F. 
imagincr (1297 in Iiatz.-Darm.), ad. L. imaginary 
to form an image of, represent, fashion, in middle 
voice imdginari to picture to oneself, fancy, ima- 
gine, f. imagin- cm Image.] 

I. traits. 1 . To form a mental image of, to re- 
present to oneself in imagination, to picture to 
oneself (something not present to the senses), 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6847 Alle he men of cristiante 
Couthe noght, thurgh witt, ymagyn right, Ne descryve swa 
hydusa sight, czeoa Maun dev. (Roxb.) xtv. xr4 ppi er 
so curiousely made pat na man may ymapyn mare curious. 
c 3566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Thcat. jl orld M, A thing., 
that it is not po-ssible for man to ymagine the like without 
seeing, xfiox R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Comnnu. (1603) 388 
By the multitudes of people (before spoken of) you may 
imagine the state of his forces. 3638 F. Junius Faint, of 
Ancients 19. Phidias.. had a singular abilitie to imagine 
things invisible after a. most majestically manner. 3739 
Hume Hum. Nat. 11. iL (3874) I. 339 Tis an establish d 
maxim in inetaphj'sics . . That nothing^ we imagine is ab- 
solutely impossible. 1780 A. Young Tour /ret. 28S Sur- 
rounded by the most tremendous mountaim that can be 
imagined- 1862 H. SrESCER First Prhtc. 1. ii. § 13 (1875) 31 
The non-existence of space cannot, however, by any mental 
effort be imagined. 3874 Green Short Hist.yW i. § 5. 51 x 
Milton’s imagination is not strong enough to identify him 
with the world which he imagines. 

b. with cbj. clause. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 101 , 1 cannot easily 
imagine how you may be served better. 3656-9 B. Harris 
Parivars Iron Age (ed. 2) 10S They could not imagine, 
that the said Dam.. would be able to hinder their passage. 
1697 Damiier / 'ey. I. 175, I cannot imagin wherefore they 
are called so. 

2 . To create as a mental conception, to conceive; 
to assume, suppose (ns a mathematical line or 
figure). Also with cbj. clause or cbj. and inf. 

£•1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 16S pei scien. here is 
noon siche, but siche oon Jxri ymagynen. 0393 Chaucer 
Astro/. 1. 5 r4 This forseide grete }*yn in manerofan extre 
is ymagyn[e]d to be the Pol Artyk-^ Ibid. ti. § 39 The 
longitude of a clymat ys a Ijmc ymagtned fro Est to west. 
1523 More X?e Qnat. Haviss. \V\U. ? s/z Imagine >’our self 
in the same case, ^ I think ye wil think yea. 1549 Ccm/t. • 
Sort. vi. 4S 5 e sal ymagyn anc hme that passis throudit the 
spere .. ; at the endis of the said lync 3c sal ymagyne lua 
stemis. 3563 Grsjton* Chron. 11 . 129S Imagine you see 
before your eyes your wyves, and daughters in daunger. 
3617 Moo-son J/tn. 111. 215 This law 1* thus practised., 
imagining there three brothers, Thomas, John, and 
Andrew, and it happening, that Thomas first die\ leaving 
(ctcA 36^9 D. Pi ll l mgr. Sea 85 That hce would strongly 
ir r?^* ne Lato..to bee In presence. 

o. To conceive in the mind as a thing to be 


performed; to dense, plot, plan, compass. Also 
with inf. Now a biblical or legal archaism. 

[3351 Act 25 Edzm III , Stat, v. c. 2 Q’nt^ homme fait 
compasser ou ymaginer la mort nostre Selgn r le RoL] 
c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 3244 Ymagened y haue anoker hyng 
to conqueiy* ]>e tour at ones, c 3426 Poston Lett . No. 4 I . 
12 Purposyng and xmaginyng to putte William Paston in 
drede. X491 Act 7 Hen . VII, c. 23 Preamb., Richard 
WTite .. traitorously ymagened and compassed the dethe 
and destruction of cure seid Souvereigne Lord. 3535 
Coverdale Ps. ii. i Why do.. the people ymagyn [AM ’, 
vtarg. meditate] yayne thinges? Ibid. lxi[fj. 3 How 
longe wil ye ymagin myschefe agaynst euety* man? 3548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 112 Now that the Frenchemen.. 
daily imagened to destroye the Englishe pale. 1632 j. 
Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 34 The Count could 
imagine no possible meanes to overtake the Admirall. 3707 
J. Chamberlavne St. Gt. Brit. 11. vi. 100 To imagine the 
Death of the Prince .. is made High Treason. 2747 Genii. 
Mag. XVII. 151/1 Lord Lovat. .djd. .traitorously compass 
and imagine the death of his majesty. 3769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. vi. (1830) 7S-9 What is a compassing or imagin- 
ing the death of the King;, &c.^ These are synonymous 
terms ; the word comfass signifying the purpose or design 
of the mind or wijl But, as this compassing or imagining 
is an act of the mind, it cannot possibly fall under any judi- 
cial cognizance, unless it be demonstrated by some open, or 
overt, act. 3839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 29 Fisher, .also 
was arraigned for imagining to deprive the king of his title 
and dignity. 

1 4 . To consider, ponder, meditate, bethink one- 
self. (With cbj. clause.) Obs % 

C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 542 Now gooth he ful faste 
ymaginyng, If by his wyues cheere he myght se..that 
she Were chaunged. c 1430 Lydg. Min, Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 242 Lyggyng allone I gan to ymagyne, How with 
foure tymes departj’d is the yeer. • a 3533 Lp. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546] O v, Euer he imagined, how to 
do plesure to the peple. 3582 N. Lien efi eld tr. Cattail- 
heeia's Conq. E. hid. lxxii. 249 [He] did imagine againe 
what course he might best take to reuenge himselfe. 


‘ 5 . To conjecture, guess, suspect, suppose, a. with 
simple obj., obj. clause , or cbj. and inf. 

c 2385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1410 Hyfsif., This Pelleus hadde 
gret enuye, Imagynyngethat Iason myghte be Enhaunsede 
so .. That from his regne he myghte ben put a doun. 
1477 Farl Rivers (Caxtonl Dictes 67 Ymagyne no thine to 
be in him, but that, that is nedfulle goode and couenaule. 
3548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 46 b, No suche fraude sus- 
pectynge, nor yet any treason ymagenynge. 1648 Gage 
West hid. vi. 18 They presently^ imagined the truth that 
hee could not come thither hut with some Spaniard. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fiyke's Voy. E. Ind. 36 In vain did 1 imagine 
many things, to be the natural causes ofit. 
b. with cbj. and complement. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W.1531) 197 b, Whiche in no 
wyse .. ought to be ymagyned in y< deite. 3559 W. Cun- 
ningham Cosmogr. Glasse Prcf. Aivb, The situation of 
Paradice . . some imagen it ether in heaven or in the harts 
of the quiet and faithfull. 2634 Stu 1 \ Herbert Trnv. 2 
Wee bore up to speakc with them, imagining them Enemies 
and men of warr, but they proved Flemings and our 
Friends. 2774 C. J. Pmrrs I'oj’. N. Pole 48 We imagined 
ourselves in rather more than eighty degrees and a half. 
2792 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 33 r 10 Except you opened 
his mouthy you might imagine him in the full prime and 
mettle of his years. 

6. To form an idea or notion with regard to 
something not known with certainty; to think, 
suppose, fancy, ‘ take into one’s head ’ {that) ; often 
implying a vague notion not founded on exact ob- 
servation or reasoning. 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 253 b, The greate Turke.. 
imagened that hys time was come, to do some greate net in 
Christendom. 3576 Fleming Pano/L Efist. 156 It is not 
to be surmised, nor imagined, that the mention of these 
matters is unseasonable. 3642 J. Jackson True Evan g. T. 
in. 199 A plot .. invented, one would imagine, not by men, 
but by Cncod icmons. 1687 A. Lovell tr. There net's Tritv. 
11. 83 You must not imagine to find such lovely Gra«s-plats 
and borders of Flowers as are in Europe. 1726 SpeLvocKi: 
Voy. round World (1757) 75 In short one would imagine it 
impossible that any thing living could subsist in so rigid 
a climate. 2759 Johnson Rasselas ix, I doubt not of the 
facts which you relate, but imagine that you impute them to 
mistaken motives. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 7 ‘. (1816) I. 
i. 7 He did not imagine that Jje could reform every nbuse. 
3863 Geo. Eliot Romola ti. iv, Tito felt that Romola was 
a more unforgiving woman than he had imagined. 

H. intr. + 7 . To think, meditate; to form de- 
signs. Obs. {intr. to 3 and 4.) 

1377 Lancl. P. PL B. xiii. 289 With Inwit and with out* 
witt ymagenen and studye As l>est for his body be. 

Ross La Belle Dame sans Mercy 24 per-vpon a while I 
stood musyng, and in my self gretlj’ ymagynyng. 346* 
Pol. Poems (kolls) II. 270 The fab traytours agayrte hym 
ymagyn yngc. 3589 Cogan Haven Health ccxvu. (1636? 
241 Divines that imagine and study upon high and *ubti!e 
matters. 

8. To form mental images or ideas ; to exercise 
the imagination, {intr. to 1 and 2 .) 

3631 Wiodoues Art). Philos. 52 Pleasant dreames are 
when the spirits of the braine, which the soule meth to 
imagine with, arc moNt pure and thin. 2700 J * } r# 

Fresnys Avtusem. Ser.tr Com. 5 He who fmasme^ ImsUy, 
Thinks Justly, and Writes Correctly, is an Original [Author*. 
1E09 Svo. Smith Wks . { 1859} I. 183/2 If it can be rfmwn 
that women may be trained to reason and imagine a* wen 
as men [etc.]. . . . . 

9. Imagine cf : “sense 1 . (Cf. conceive cf think 

of hnenv of) , 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary x, (1625) 61 A fniwje •* tint 
could never >0 much a« thinkc or imagine of con* 


ttmp:ilile. 15S7 Tftnirv. Tra/;. T. (lE;-) 153 l:w C ipe of 
their joyes Whom fillhie finne did hnle. 3815 he oTT 
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Taltsm . tv. In his wildest rapture the knight imagined of 
no attempt to follow or to trace the object of such romantic 
attachment. 

Hence Imagining fpl. a ., that imagines. 

1660 S. Fisher R us ticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 348 Alas 
poor imagining Man ! , 

t Imagine, sb. Obs. rare~\ [f. prec. vb.J 
? Device, contrivance : cf. Ijiaginement. 

x S94 Peele Battle Alcazar 11. Introd.j By this imagine 
was this barbarous Moor Chas’d from his dignity and diadem. 

Imagined (imae-djind), ppl. a. [f. Imagine v. 

+ -ED1.J 

1 . Invented, planned, designed. In later use only 
with ad vs., as ill-, -well-imagined. 

2509 Hawes Past . Pleas, xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) ixo Fantasy 
. .hath the hole aspecte. The ymagyned matter to bring to 
finysshement. 1658 Cleveland R us tick Rantp. Wks. 
(1687) 491 By false, subtile, and imagined Language. 1809 
Kendall 7 'retv. II. xxxvi. 19 A bridge will shortly be com- 
pleted, of. .well-imagined construction. 182* Scott Pirate 
xi[, Large and ill-imagined additions, hastily adapted to the 
original building. 

2 . Conceived (in the mind), supposed, fancied. 

X549, Compi. Scot. vi. 49 The pole antartic is bot nne 

ymaginet point. 1609 Bible (Douay) II. Hist. Table 1082 
Everie towne and village had their peculiar imagined 
goddes. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 263 As when by night the 
Glass Of Galileo, .observes Imagind Lands and Regions in 
the Moon. 1883 Froude in 19M Cent. Aug. 233 Byron 
was a world's wonder for imagined wickedness. 

f Ima'ginement. Obs. rare -l . In 5 ym-. [f. 
Imagine v. + -ment. Cf. OF . ymaginement image.] 
Contrivance, subtlety. 

CX470 Harding Citron, cxx. v, Some in his sherte put oft 
tyme venemyng..Somein his hose, by great ymageriement. 

Imaginer (lime'd^inai). [f, as prec. + -er 1. 
Cf. OF. imagineur.] One who imagines. 

1483 Calk. Angl *9S/t An Imaginer, violitor , excogi- 
tator. 1513 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxvii. [clxiii.] 462 
Men of warre inclosed in fortresses are sore imagyners, and 
whan their imaginneion inclyneth to any yuell dede, they 
wyll crajtely colour it. 2678 Cudsvorth Intett. Syst. 1. v. 
700 As if the strength of imagination were such that it 
could not only create phanciesbut also real sensible objects, 
and that at a distance too from the imaginers. x8Bo Sir E. 
Reed Japan II. 238 He must be but a poor traveller and 
a weak imaginer. 

Imagines, pi. of Imago. 

Imagining (imre*d3inig),z/<5A sb. [f. Imagine v. 
+ -ingi.J The action of the verb Imagine, in 
various senses ; imagination. 

c 1340 Hampolc Prose Tr. 40 In ymagynynge of pe man- 
hede of oure Lorde. ct 385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 331 
(MS. Gg. 4. 27) For hate or for Ielous ymagynyng. c X430 
Lvdg. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 211 What may avaylle 
al your ymagynynges? 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI II 
32 While these thynges were thus in commonynge and 
immagenyng. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. iiL 138 Present Feares 
Are iesse than horrible Imaginings. 1685 South Serm. 
(1697) I, 441 Our own Common Law looks upon a Man’s 
raising Arms against, .his Prince, as an Imagining, or Com- 
passing of his Death. xBia Byron Ch. Har. To lanthe ii, 
Guileless beyond Hope’s imagining ! 1871 Palgrave Lyr. 
Poems 72 In hopeless chase of vain imaginings. 

Ima'ginist. nonce-wd. [f. Imagine v. + -ist.] 
An imaginative person. 

x8xs Jane Austen Emma xxxix. III. 43 How much more 
must an imaginist, like herself, be on fire with speculation 
and foresight ! 

+ Ima’ginous, a. Obs. rare. [? f. L. imago, 
imagin-em image + -ous (cf. doubtful L. imagi- 
iiosus) or ? f. Imagine v. (cf. ravenous ).] Imagina- 
tive'; full of fancies. 

x6o8 Chapman B yron's Conspir. 111. i, Till.. man hath 
cast the beames, Of his imaginouse fancie through it. 16.. 
Gatakkr Joy of Just in Sernt. (1637) 235 Others that be 
awaked out of this imaginous sleepe. 

Imago (ime^gfl). PI. imagines (-e :, dgtnf/.) 
and imagos. [A modem application of L. imago 
Image, representation, natural shape, etc. (First 
used by Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. ed. 12(1 767) I. II. 
535 -)] Enlom. The final and perfect stage or 
form of an insect after it has undergone all its 
metamorphoses ; the ‘ perfect insect \ 

X797 Encycl. Brit., Imago, in Natural History, is a name 
given by Linnasus to the third state of insects, when they 
appear in their proper shape and colours. x8x6 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. I. Hi. 67 The states through which insects 
pass are four : the egg, the larva, the pupa, and the imago. 
Ibid. 71 This Linne termed the imago state .. because . . it 
is now become a true representative or image of its species. 
1847 Selby in Proc. Berio. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 208 Species, 
whose imagos only appear. .at uncertain, .intervals. 1881 
Anderson in Science Gossip No. 202. 223 In the year 
following, the larval of Vanessa polychloros swarmed on 
the elms.. (but] neither caterpillars nor imagines have since 
been noticed. 

b. transf. The perfect stage of other animals 
that ’undergo a metamorphosis. 

1854 Owen Skel. «* Teeth in Ctre. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 189 
The conversion of the cartilaginous skull of the larva to the 
ossified one of the imago, or perfect frog. 

I-maked, -et> ME. pa. pple. of Make v. 

1{ Imam, imatun (ima'm). Forms; 7 eemawra, 
imman, 8 emaum, 9 imawrn, im&m, *J- imam, 
8 - imaum ; also 7- iman. [a. Arab. imam 

leader, president, etc., f. £1 amma to go before, 
precede. The form iman is that used in F . and Sp.3 


1. The officiating priest of aMohammedan mosque. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 301 Then ariseth another 

Priest of another order called Imam, and readeth a Psalme 
aloude. 1625-6 — Pilgrims 11. 1609 Immediately after 
euery one is cleansed and come into_ the Moschea, the 
Eemawm which is the Parish Priest beginnes to pray. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav . n. 102 The director of the 
Prayers, who says the Prayers, and makes the vest say 
them ; . . in Turkey he is called the Imam. 1717 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Abli Conti 17 May, The outside 
of the mosque is adorned with four towers, vastly high, gilt 
on the top, from whence the imaums call the people to 
prayers. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. Greece (1825) II. 59 
The Turks.. had erected a pulpit.. for their iman or reader. 
1815 Elphinstone Acc. Catibul (1842) II. 278 The Imaums 
of towns have fees on marriages, burials, and some other 
ceremonies, and are maintained by them and the gifts of 
their congregation. 1884 F. Boyle Borderland 257 The 
chief imam condemned such an interpretation of the law. 

2. A title given to various Mohammedan leaders 
and chiefs. 

Applied to a. the Caliph, as sovereign of the community, 
and (now or formerly) to other independent princes, e.g. the 
chief of Oman ; b. the twelve cniefs of Islam recognized by 
the Ithnashari Shiites, of whom Ali, Hasan, and Husain 
were the earliest ; c. the founders of the four orthodox sects 
of Mohammedans ; d. the author of the leading treatise on 
any subject. 

1662 j. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 373 On these 
twelve Saints they bestow the quality of Imam, or Prelate. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E . India «5- P. 220 The Prince of this 
Country [Muscat] is called Imaum , who is Guardian of 
Mahomet’s Tomb, and on whom is devolved the Right of 
Caliphship. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. vi. 171 The Khalifa 
of Bagdad.. the legitimate Successor of Mahomet, and 
Sovereign Imaum or Pontiff of all the Mussulmans. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) II. x. iv. 241 The Mascats are a tribe 
of Arabians. .they are subject to an Iman, who has an 
absolute authority over them. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 220 Hossein.— This holy Imawm is 
believed not only to have been a saint, but a martyr. 1883 
C. J.^Vills Mod. Persia 108 Where are buried the imams, 
or saints, of the Sheahs, Hussein and Hassnn, one of the 
greatest shrines of Persian pilgrims. 1899 Daily Chron. 

7 Mar. 7/3 By the treaty of 2862 France and Great Britain 
entered into a mutual engagement to respect the indepen- 
dence of the Imam of Muscat. 

Hence Ima-mato [cf. F. imam at], Ima'msliip, 
the dignity of imam. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Imam, The Mahometans do 
not agree among themselves about this imamate, or dignity 
of the imam, i860 J. Gardner Faiths _ World II. 120/2 
A number of the Scbiites .. denied the right of Moussa to 
the Imamate. 1895 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 2/2 The man who 
has given the trouble is the claimant to the Imamship of 
Sanaa— the titular ruler of the country before the Turks 
occupied it in 1872. 

I-maned, obs. form of Maned a. 

I-mang: see Ymong. 

II Imaret (ima*ret, rmaret). [a. Turk., a. Arab. 
eimdrat ‘rendering habitable’, hence ‘hos- 
pice’.] A hospice for the accommodation of pil- 
grims and travellers in Turkey. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 209 Their Hospitals 
they call Imarets. ..They found them for the reliefe of the 
poore, and of Trauellers. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 124 We found a neat Carravansraw or I nne, the 
Turks call them Imareths, the Indians Sarrays, 18x7 
Moore Lalla R., Veiled Prophet in. 315 Many a dome and 
fair roofed imaret. 

I-mariet, ME. pa. pple. of Mabry v. 

I-martred, ME. pa. pple. of Martyr v. 

Imbace : see Embase. 

+ Imba'ke, v - Obs. rare . [f. Im- 1 + Bake v.] 
trans. To encrust, cake. 

263a Heywood i si Pt. Iron Age iv. Wks. 1874 III. 329 
Troilus. .lyeth imbak’d In his cold blood. 

Imbalm, -ment, etc. ; see Embalm, etc. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. X70 They brought it to the place 
where they say he was^ imbalmed. 16+4 Milton Areop. 
(Aib.) 35 A good Booke is the pretious life-blood of a master 
spirit imbalm’d and treasur'd up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. 

t Imbalsama'tion, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Im- 1 
*+ Balsamation.] Embalming ; in quot.^. 

1803 W. TaylorJh Attn. Rev. I. 355 (To] provide for his 
memory that clerical imbalsamation which perfumed and 
hallowed for ages the reliques of Constantine. 

Imba'n, v. rare [ad. med.L. imbannirc to 
interdict; see Im- 1 and Ban v.] trans. To inter- 
dict, proscribe, excommunicate. 

x 3 o 8 J. Barlow Cclumb . vm. 223 Enslave my tribes! 
what, half mankind imban ! 1828 Webster, Intban , to ex- 
communicate, in a civil sense ; to cut off from the rights of 
man. ’ 

Imba'n d, v. rare~~ l . [f. Im- i + Band sb.zj , 
trans. To form or enrol into a band. 

a xBxat J. Barlow (Webster, 1864), Beneath full sails im- 
banded nations rise. 1 

Imbank, -ment: see Embank, etc. 1 

1576 Fleminc Fattopl. Epjsi. 351 Or what should become j 

of the water, if it were not imbancked with the earth? 

+ Imbanka’tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
from imbank , Embank.] Embankment. 

2776 G. Semple Building in Water 118 Till a substantial 
Imbankation may be erected. Ibid. 219 A substantial Road, 
or Imbankation. 

Tmbannered, var. of Embannered. 

Imbaptrze, v - rare. [f. I si- 1 + Baptize v.J 
trans. To baptize by immersion ; in quot.^. 

2855 Bailey Mystic 34 He at their best ..his soul In the 
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moon’s argent streams did imbapuze, And purified his spirit 
in the sun. 

Imbar, etc., var. of Embar v., etc. 

+ Imba*rge, v. Obs. Also inbardgo. [f. Hr- 1 
+ Barge sb . J trans. To embark. 

2596 Drayton Leg. Rob. of Norm. tD.), As when the soue- 
raigne we embarg’d doe see. 1604 Cawdrey Table Alph 
Imbarge , Imbarke , see embarke. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, 
etc. 78 Whither his friends she causd him to inbardge. 

Imbargo, Imbargo, var. Em barge, Embargo. 
Imbark (imbauk), v. Also 7 em-. [f. Im- i 
+ Bark sb*] trans. To enclose in or clothe with 
bark. Also Jig. 

2647 H. More Poems 256 Embarked as in a tree. .A fading 
life we lead. 2649 Lovelace Poems 159 Imbark thee in the 
LawreU tree. 2815 Mrs. Trench Rem. 328, I.. am not 
always imbarked and rooted in my geraniums and myrtles. 
at 822 Shelley Pr. Wks. (1880) III. 69 It is leaning for- 
ward upon a knotty staffimbarked and circled by a viper. 
Imbark, -ation, etc. : see Embark, etc. 
tlmba'rn, V. Obs. Also 8 em-. [f. Iar-i + 
Barn sb.] trans. To gather into a barn or barns ; 
to garner. Also Jig. 

x6xo Acta Capit . Christ Church, Canterbury 17 July 
(MS.), To ymbarn in the Barnes .. all or the more part of 
the tythe corne. x6xo Chester's Tri., Rumor's Sp. 28 To 
imbarne them in hell’s restlesse rest 2686 Plot Stnjfordsh . 
354 If they have not room to imbarn their Corn, they .. set 
it up in ricks. 1796 Ann. Agric., Thanet XXVII. 521 
(E. D. S.) They em-bam as much as they can of their corn. 

Imbarque, -barrass, -barren, -base: see 
Embark, etc. Imbases, obs. pi. of Embassy. 
Imbassador, -ator, -etor, -itor, etc., obs. fL 
Ambassador. Imbassage : see Embassage. 
t Imba'stardize, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Im- 1 
+ Bastardize. Cf. It. imbastardire , obs. F. em- 
basiardir ; also bastardize , abastardize .] trans. 

To render bastard or degenerate. 

2640 Milton Eikon. Pref , Imbastardiz’d from the ancient 
Nobleness of thir Ancestors. 

Imbasure, var. Embasure. 

Imbathe, -battle, -bay: see Embathe, etc. 
Imbeam (imbrm), v. nonce-iud. [f. Im- 1 + Beam 
sb. Cf. Embeam.] trans. To cast as a beam. 

2839 Bailey Festus xxiv. (1848) 303 Oh ! let not a planet- 
like eye Imbeam its tale on thine. 

f Im bear, v. Obs. [app. for imbare or imban,] 
trans. To make or lay bare. 

2657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kotrij Def. xv. 206 To have 
their lips by the weight of jewels pendent in them drawn 
down over their chins to the imbearinp of their teeth. 

Imbeasell, -beazell, -boeile, obs. ff. Esr- 

BEZZLE. 

Imbecile (rmbfsil, imbfsfl), a. (sb.) Forms : 

6 7-8 -il, 7- -ile. [a. F. imbccilte (15-1 6th 

c. in Godef.), now imbecile (admitted by the Acad. 
1835), ac *. L. imbeeill-nsj - is , weak, feeble in body 
or mind (a word of unknown composition). 

From an erroneous impression that the L. word was im- 
becilis (so stated in Bailey's Folio, repeated by Johnson, and 
made the basis of argument by Walker), the spelling ini' 
beetle, found in 17th c., was established in x8th c.^ The 
pronunciation (imbe'sib, connected with the confusion of 
this word and Embezzle (see Imbecile xO was usual down 
to the beginning of 19th c., and was preferred by Walker 
1791, though (imb/sf’l), after Fr. imbfcille, is said to have 
been ‘ the more fashionable’.] 

1. In general sense : Weak, feeble ; esp. feeble of 
body, physically weak or impotent. 

2549 Compi. Scot. vi. 37 The.Jaubirs that i tuke. .gart al 
my body be cum imbecille ande ye rye. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeatt’s Fr. Cltirurg. *vj, Their importunate assaulter 
on the imbecille walles of my answers. 2509 — tr. Gabel - 
holler's Bk. Physicke 17/2 He may . . drinck verye smalle, 
and imbecille wynes, and take heede of all manner of strong 
wynes what soever. 2639 D. Pell Impr. Sea To Rdr. 
dvijb^ My prayer.. that God %vould prosper this poor and 
imbecil Peece to fcvery one of their Souls. 2730 Bailey, 
Imbe'cile, Weak, Feeble. 1797 Godwin Enquirer ir. xii. 
428 An old man who . . has . . something imbecil in his 
motions. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab vfiL 152 His^ stunted 
stature and imbecile frame. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xiv. III. 424 The administration had . . been constantly be- 
coming more and more imbecile. 1856 Esierson Eng. 
Traits , Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 74 The robust rural Saxon 
degenerates in the mills .. to the imbecile Manchester 
s’pinner. 

2. Mentally weak ; of weak character or will 
through want of mental power; hence, Fatuous, 
stupid, idiotic. (The chief current use.) 

( t 75 S Johnson, Imb/cile, weak; feeble; wanting s/rength 
of either mind or body. (No quoL) 1799^-1 805 IV'oFpsw. 
Prelude ix. 585 His days he wasted,— an imbecile mind.] 
2804 Matilda Betham Biog. Diet. Celebr. ' 

eherin. She alone had sustained the imperial dignity, 
under the reign of her weak and imbecile brother. X04& 

De Quincey Glance Wks. Mackintosh Wks. XIII. 63 but 
he had the misfortune to be ‘imbecile* .♦ in fac t, he was 
partially an idiot. i856 Geo. ElioT_ /' . Hell 1. 1. Ij * 
news came . . that Durfey, the imbecile son, was dea . 

b. Of actions : Marked by mental feebleness or 
fatuity ; hence, Inane, stupid, absurd, idiottc. _ 

2862 Mrs, Brownikg Mother 4 Poet xv, TVtre xra 1- 
becile, hewirs out raids to a wall 1S97 Mass- klsczirA 
ll r Afrira ?Si Bees, ."etting beneath the watetp. oof sheets 
Ihev on;, g o^vd tor*, 
with losing their tempers, which is imbecile, because tb- 
wholn four .-ides of Ihe nffnir ore bjozi op-.n. 

c. Comb., as itnbtaU-tmndcd. 
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IMBIBITION, 


IMBECILE. 


j8zs R. H. Fkoude Rem, (iSjB) I- 191 Imbecile-minded 
people. , . 

f 3. Made away with, squandered, or dissipated : 
cf. Isibecjle v. 2 , Embezzle. Obs. rare. 

a 1677 Barrow Serin, on Creed xxii. Wks.^i6S6 II. 324 
We in a manner were £ot out of God’s possession: were, in 
respect to him become imbecil and lost : we were like sheep 
gone astray. 

B. sb. One who is imbecile ; a person of weak 
intellect. 

1802 Nugent Lei. 15 Nov. in Dk. Buckhm. Court Geo. 
///{1S55) III. 236 Lc Clercwas an imbecile; but be is no 
more. 1838 Lytton Alice 100 These haughty imbeciles 
shall fall into the trap they have dug for us. 1873 Ha.merton 
Int ell. Life xu iv. (1875) 419 We axe not all of us exactly 
imbeciles in money matters. 

Hence Imbecilely adz/., in an imbecile manner ; 
stupidly, idiotically. 

1847 R. W. Hamilton Disq. Sabbath v. (1848) 177 [The 
pulpkj may be imbecilely filled. 2870 Daily Netvs so 
Sept., The Mobiles are peasants., when I speak to them 
they nudge each other, and grin imbecilely. 

f Imbe*cile, v- Obs. Also 6-7 -ill. [The 
history of this word can scarcely be disentangled 
from that of Embezzle v. The latter (in 1 5-1 6th c. 
t mb c si 1(1, im be sill) was evidently thought to be 
derived from L. imbecill-us , -is, or F. imhicille, 
weak ; thence arose a series of spellings and senses 
connecting it with this supposed derivation, the 
ultimate result of both being imbeeil(l in the sense 
to impair, weaken : see Embezzle zrj 
L trans . To make imbecile, weak, or impotent ; 
to impair, weaken, enfeeble, debilitate. See Em- 


bezzle v. 2. 

The modern instance is a nonce-use from the adj., having 
ho historical relation to the 16- 17th c, word. 

1539-40 Aop. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) it, I would be 
loth now that any man should enter to imbecile the thing. 
1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. i. 1 b, These . . im* 
becillcd their health,procured diseases. 1566 Drant Horace , 
Sat. 1. v, (They] so imbecill all theyr strength?, that they 
are naught to me. 1574 Newton Health Mag. 26 To 
imbecile and hinder health. 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying 
iii. § 7 H is a sad calamity, that the fear of death shall 
so imbecil man's courage and understanding. (1851 W. 
Anderson Exposure Popery (1878) 239 What an imbecile 
you are— with your judgment imbeciled by some lust.] 

2. (In senses of Embezzle v.) To do away with 
the force of, annul, abrogate, make away with, take 
away dishonestly. 

c 1546 in Brand Hist. Nrwcastle (1789) I. 258 The dede of 
the foundacion was lost or imbedded away long syns. 
(1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. i. 
76 Thee pryvee masse.. crabecilleth and taketh out of our 
hartes Christ Ibid. 131 To disanul and cmbecyl Christ his 
sonnes death.] 1563-87 Foxn A. ff M. (1684) 1. 301 By whom 
. . the Authorities of old Grants, Statutes, Laws and Privi- 
ledges, are imbedded and abrogate. 1580 Hollyband Trcas. 
Fr. Tong, Appetisser, to diminish, to lessen, to imbesill. 
1637 Gataker Marriage Duties Serm. 194 (L.) The provi- 
dent and faithfull keepingand preservingof provisions, .that 
they be not imbedded or made away. 1650 Jr.R. Taylor 
Holy Living iii. § 2 Guardians of pupils and widows, not 
suffering their persons to be oppressed, or their states im- 
be/id’d. 

Hence + Imbeciled///. a . ; + Imbeciling vbl \ sb. 

3549 Allen Jude's Par. Rev. xvL 25 This is imbeselynge 
md duninyshc of their power and dominion. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man 1. 28 Vina is the further downward, the more 
imbedded, and weakened. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabdhoucds Bk. 

”7 / 2 It exsiccateth and also calefyeth the imbi- 
culea stomacke. 

Imbecilitate (imb/srlit^t), v. [f. Imbecility, 
after debilitate, facilitate, etc. : see -ate 3 y. In 
17th c. imbecill- : see note to Imbecile ai] trans. 
To render imbecile, weak, or feeble; to enfeeble. 

1653 A. Wilson Jas. 7,58 The man being skilful in natural 
Magick, did use all the Artifice his suhtilty could devise, 
ready to imbccillitate the Earl. 1689 G. Harvey Curing 
Die. by b rAect. tv x8 A Man or Woman .. being never so 
little imketHitatcd in their Lungs. 3809 Edin. Rev. XV. 
rjO I he same cause .. imbccilitates .. the supcrintendance 
or their official superiors. 2822 Blacken. Mag. VIII, 264 
A great efTect in imbecidtating the understanding. 

Imbecility (imb/srlTti). Forms: 6-7 imbe- 
cillitio, -illtio, 6-8 -illity, 7- -ility ; (6 -yllyte, 
-ito, -illyto, -bicillityo, 7 -bcsilitio). [a. F. 
imbictlUU (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. imhccillitCitem , 
n. of quality f. imbecillus , -is. Imbecile. For the 
single /, see note to the adj.] The condition or 
quality of being imbecile. 

1 . Weakness, feebleness, debility, impotence. 

rti$33 F* ,t » Disput. Purgat. Wks/31 (R,) SIth we are 
not of power and habilitie to perfarme the law of God.. 
Jamentyng our imbccillirie that we can do him no further 
pleasure. 1338 Starkey England it. i. 176 The imbccydyte 
of mannys nature. 1595 IUrrougm Meth. Physick (cd. 3) 
458 It is a singular help against the imbccillity of ihekidneis. 
16x4 Wottos A re A it. in Retiq. (167?) 3? Such [Arches]. . 
for the natural jml>ectllity of the sharp Angle itself . . ought 
to he exiled from judicious eyes. *774 Goldsm. A "at. Hist. 
I. sqs l ( anything can give us a picture of complete imbe- 
cility, it is a man when ju*4 come into the world. 1783 
Johnson Let. to Taylor 2; Nov., Another evidence of its 
own imbcdldty. 18x2-34 Go\f s Study Med. (ed. 41 1. 139 
'Hie imbecility cf the liver is.. obvious in most caves [of 
dy*pei>>i-ij. 1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xsx. (t£66) 1 1. 
*t3 TneJmbecifity of the human intellect in general. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. F.ng.xv. III. 5S.5 The mUery of the lri«h 
people and the imbecility of the Irish administration. 


b. Jncompetency or incapacity (to do something). 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 265 A tenant for life, for 

years, at will, pr a copyholder, cannot prescribe, by reason 
of the imbecillity of their estates. i8iz J. J. Henry Camp . 
agst. Quebec 146 Its imbedfity to restrain us was apparent. 
1822 Lamb_ Elia Ser.ii .Confess, Drunkard , Languid enjoy- 
ment of evil with utter imbecility to good. 

c. with an and //. An instance of weakness, 
infirmity, or debility. 

1541 R. Copland Galyctis Terap, 2 Ej, Dyspnthies, 
Metasyncrises, Imbecyllitees, fj'miytudes and sondry other 
such names. 16x9 T. Milles tr. Mexicis, etc. Trcas. Ape . 
4- Mod. T. II. 380/2 Catarxhes, rheum es, and other im- 
becillities. 1727 Swift Gulliver iv. x, Such imbecillities of 
nature.^ 1862 H. Spencer First Princ . 1. v. § 27 (1875) 98 
Those imbecilities of the understanding. 

2. Mental or intellectual weakness, esp. as charac- 
terizing action ; hence, silliness, absurdity, folly ; 
a specimen or example of this. 

Medically and pathologically, imbecility is generally used 
to denote a defect of mental power of less degree than 
idiocy and not congenital. 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 222 Giue mee leaue to 
excuse my selfe of so much imbeciditie, as to say, that in 
these eighteene yeeres.,1 haue not learned, there is a great 
difference betwixt the directions and iudgements of experi- 
mental! knowledge, and tbesuperficiall coni ecture of variable 
relation. 1803 Med. Jnil. IX. 339 Can a stronger proof of 
the fallacy and imbecility of the Brunonian System be 
required? 1862 Forbes Winslow in Times 2 Jan., I class 
the case.. as a case of imbecility. In medical language it 
would be termed a case of amentia as distinguished from 
dementia. 1874 Maudsley Respons. in Meat. Dis. iii. 66 
Imbecility is.. weakness of mind owing to defective mental 
development. x888 J. Jnglis Tent Life Tigerlatid 4 The 
sneers and stupid imbecilities of the untra veiled, .sceptic. 

Imbed, Imbellish: see Embed, Embellish. 
f Imbellic, a. Obs. [f. Im-2 + L. belli c-us 
warlike, f. helium war : cf. L. imbellis.) Un warlike. 

? 1 620 Feltham Resolves 1. [n. ] v. 18 The Imbellicke pea- 
sant, when hee comes first to the field, shakes at the report 
of a Musket. 1623 Cockeram, Imbellicke , cowardly, not 
for warre. 

t ImbellioTis, a. Obs. [f. L. imbelli-s un- 
warlike (f. im- (Im- 2 ) + helium war) + -ous, after 
rebellious.) Un warlike, cowardly. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 357 The voluntarie 
subjection of this their imbellious Countrie. 1627 H. Burton 
Baiting Pole's Bull 5 (They) cannot possesse generous 
Princes with an imbellious feare of such bruta fulmina. 
x6zB — Israels Fast 2 Ignoble and imbellious Spirits. 

t Imbenrgnity. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 + Benig- 
NITY.J Unkindness. 

1675 R. Bukthocge Causa Dei 84 By reason of their Im- 
bemgnity, Inexorableness, and Inclemency. 

Imber, obs. and var. f. Ember ; obs. f. Imbar v. 

Imbe-rbic, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. imber bis 
(f. im- (Im- 2 ) 4- barba beard) 4- -ic.] Beardless. 

1623 Cockeram, Imberbicke , without a beard. 

Imbesel(l, -il(l, -bezel(l, -il(l, eta, obs, ff. 
Esibezzle. 

Imbetter, var. of Embetteb v. 

2568 North tr. Gueuara’s DiallPr. (1582) 363 To enlarge 
and imbetter my credite and estate. 

Imbiba’tion, erron. f. Imbibition. 

. 1826 Blackiu. Mag. XIX. 659 Preferable for forenoon 
imbibation. j 833 H. Drummond Nat. Law* in Spir. IV. 
325 It lived, ^ henceforth,- by simple imbibation, upon the 1 
elaborated juices of its host. ! 

+ Imbi*bbed, a. Obs. rare. Wearing a bib. 
i 6 zz Cotgr., Embavetl, imbibbed ; that, as a child, hath a 
bib, or mocket put before bis breast, to keepe [urn from 
driuelin^ thereon. 

Imbibe (imbai’b), v. Also 4 enbibe, 5 em- 
bybo, 6 enbybe, erabibe. [Partly a. F. imbiber 
to soak or penetrate with moisture, refl. to be soaked 
or penetrated with moisture, to soak into, later (esp. 
in pa. pple.) to imbue, in 18th c. to drink in, im- 
bibe ; partly ad. L. imbi be re in cl. L., to conceive 
or imbibe (opinions, etc.), later in lit. sense, to 
drink in, inhale, f. im- (lM-1) 4- biberc to drink- 
The F. imbiber v; as app. formed from L. as an active- 
verb to correspond to the pa. pple. t'mbu (prob. ad. L. 
i mb bt us), and as such took to itself the meanings of L. 
imbulre, which the Eng. verb adopted together with those 
of.L- imbibin'. . The early forms in Eng. suggest a French 
origin, though imbiber is not recorded before 26th c.] 

4 I. + 1 . trails . To cause to absorb moisture or 
liquid; to soak, imbue, or saturate with moisture; 
to steep. Obs . 

r 1386 Chaucer Can. Ycorn. Frol, tr T. 261 And ourc 
matires enbibyng [Corpus enbykyngc. Petto, enbykinge] 
And cek of cure matires cncorporyng And of oure siluer 
cilrinacion. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. lr. iv. 96 To we of 
flaxc that we! embybed were with oyle. tf*5*9 Skelton 
Agst. the Scottes 79 Unto your Grace for grace now I call 
To gvde my pen, and my pen to enbybe. 1558 Warde 
tr. Alexis' Seer . ». 1.(1580)20, Wlicn it is almoste waxen 
drie, embibe or water it again. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemerys 
Chytn. (ed. 3) 31 That portion of the water wherewith the 
earth was imbibed. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 426 Im- 
bibe that powder with strong white vinegar. 1804 Captive 
of Valence I. 744 Could a minister., have the wickedness to 
imbibe with slow poison that bread which, at his voice, 
was to become the body of his Divine master? 

+ h>- fg. To Imbue, Cf. F. imbiber (see etymol.). 
Malynen A no. Lan^Merth. 163 Tliis question is 
fnuo!ous..and breedeth but contention to imbibe Mercliants 
brain cs with them. 1707 Curios, in llusb. 4 Card. 263 
Ip reganl to Pruitt .. «•« may imbibe them .. with a Medi- 
cinal, Purgative Power. 


f C. With inverted construction : To instil info. 
1746 W. Horsley Fool xxvu. r 4 Until such villainous 
Principles are thoroughly imbibed into us by the Enemies 
of our Peace. _ 18x2 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 6 
He wished to imbibe into the minds of his children a taste 
for mechanics, 

n. 2. trails. To * drink in *, absorb, or assimilate 
(knowledge, ideas, eta); to take into one’s mind or 
moral system. 

1555^ Eden^ Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 57 They may also 
herewith imbibe trewe religion. 1652 Evelyn State France 
(R.), After the facile and more smooth languages are once 
thoroughly imbibed. 1690 Locke Hum. Und . II. xiii. 
(1695) 00 Those confused Notions and Prejudices it [the 
Mindl has imbibed from Custom, Inadvertency, and Com- 
mon Conversation. 1746 Hervey Medit. (1818) 65 Imbibe 
the precious truths. 2858 Holland Titcomb's Lett. vi. 139 
Young women are apt to imbibe another bad habit, namely, 
the use of slang. 1874 Green Short Hist. via. § 5. 307 
Charles, .had imbibed his father’s hatred of the Presbyterian- 
system. 

3 . Of a person or animal : To drink in, drink 
(liquid); to inhale (the air, tobacco smoke). 

1621 Venner Tobacco in Baths of Bathe (1650) 402 They 
that, .for every light occasion imbibe or take down this fume. 
<zx79t Blacklock Ps. i. (R.), The wild horse Imbibes 
the silver surge, with heat opprest, To cool the fever of his 
glowing breast. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xvi, Oliver., 
raised it to his head with a trembling hand, imbibed the 
contents with lips which quivered with emotion. 1859 
Lang f Valid. India 397 The mess-room, where more cheroots 
were smoked, and more weak brandy-and-water imbibed. 
1874 Helps Soc. Press, ii. 16 The population imbibe fresh air. 

4 . Of a thing: To suck up, drink in, absorb 
(moisture). Also absol. 

•1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 33 Let this Salt imbibe as 
much of the Oil.. as it can. 1667 Boyle Orig. Fomus^ «y 
Oueil. (ed. 2) 339 A Plant that grows by some petrifying 
Spring by Imbibing that water is at length turn'd into a 
Stone. 1781 CowrER Friendship 184 So barren sands im- 
bibe the shower. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client. (1814) 
239 The roots imbibe fluids from the soil by capillary 
attraction. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xxxi. 412 Water . . will 
be partly imbibed by the adjacent porous ice. 

5 . To take up, absorb, or assimilate (a gas, rays 
of heat or light, etc.) ; tb take (solid substances) 
into solution or suspension. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 290 The Aire doth willingly imbibe the 
Sound as gratefull, but cannot maintaine it. 2631 Jorden 
Nat. Bathes ii. 8 Earth may be confused with water, but not 
imbibed, and will sink to the bottom again. 1725 PorE 
Odyss. vi. xtx While the robes imbibe the solar ray. 1744 
Berkeley Sires § za 2 Such salts are readily Imbibed by 
water. 2807 T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3' II. 434 When 
volatile oils are exposed to the open air. . they imbibe oxygen 
with rapidity. 2823/. Badcock Dom.Amusem. 142 Having 
incorporated the mixture well, add of Frankfort black as 
much as it will imbibe. 2834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. 
Phys. Sc. xw (1849) 232 The heat of the sun’s rays which 
the earth imbibes. 

f 6. transf and fig. To absorb, swallow up. Obs. 
2664 H. More Myst. Ittiq. 261 So as it may appear that 
the one does wholly imbibe the other. 2678 Cudworth 
lutell. Syst. 1. v. 772 No One Magnitude, can be Imbibed 
or Swallowed up into another. 2722 Swift Poems, Midas 
77 The torrent merciless imbibes Commissions, perquisites, 
and bribes. 

Hence Imbi’bed ///. a. , + absorbed ; Imbi*bing 
vbl. sb + steeping, saturation. *{• ImbPbement 
Obs. rare , imbibing, imbibition. Imbi'ber, one 
who or tli at which imbibes or drinks ; i* an absorber. 

2584 R. Scot Discmr. Witcher, xiv. x. (x8£6) 294 Termcs 
of art ; as [for a tast) their subliming, amatgnming, englut- 
ing, imbibing, incorporating. 1592 Lyly Galathea it. iii. 
Our [alchemists’] instruments.. deccnsorcs, Violes, manual! 
and murall, for enbibing and conbibing. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (x68i) 60 The imbibing or steeping of Com, or 
any other Seeds in rich Wines. 1684 Bovle Porousn. A nine, 
ff Solid Bod. vi. 96 Evaporation of the imbibed Particles of 
water. 2696 Phillips (ech O s.v., The Imbibemcnt of 
Principles, the sucking or drinking in of Principles in our 
Infancy. <r 1735 Akbuthnot (J-)* Salts are strong imbibers 
of sulphureous strtmms. 2870 Even. Standard 27 Sept., 
The imbiber of absinthe. 

Imbibition (imbibrjan). [a, F. imbibition 
(14th c. in Godef. Compl.), ad. L. *imbibition-em, n. 
of action f. imbibfre to Imbibe.] The action of im- 
bibing (in the various senses of the vb.). 

+ 1 . Soaking or saturation with liquid, steeping 
or solution in liquid ; combination of solid and 
liquid by this process ; an instance of this ; cotter \ 
a solution. To He in imbibition , to lie a-soak or 


a-steep. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vl xxviii. in A dim. (1652) 168 
Mo Imbybycyons many must we have yen, 1594 1 
Jeivell-hp. 1. 36 Water wherein good store of Cow dung hath 
lyen in imbibition. 2626 Bacon Sylva fi 298 'I he : Congruity 
of Bodies. .if it be more, maketh a perfcclrr I inhibition, anu 
Incorporation. 2661 J. Davies tr. Otoarius Icy. Anibaij, 
64 They steen the seed. .in. .an imbibition of fair water anu 
Sheep’s dung. 2678 R. RIussell]^/^ Iff. *'-.**• «S 
Mixed with them by frequent Imbibitions etc. continually 
grinding, imbibing, calcining and reducing.^ . 

2 . Drinking in, sucking in, absorption; assimila- 
tion by absorption : usually of moisture or mailer 
in solution, but sometimes of aeriform bodies or of 
solid particles by a liquid. 

rfioi Hotuxn Pltnr II. 23 7 After this imbibiiion, w?ten 
that the Frumenty hath thus drunk yp all the Mater. 1072 
Boylr in Phil. Trans. VII. A kind of Imbibition. .cf 
certain Particles of an Acres! Ns 


Watson Ibid. LX. 329 


ature by the Water. 2770 

ro An imbibition of the particles of the 
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several salts into the pores of the water. _ 2826 ^ Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. IV. 89 That their nutrition is by imbibition or 
immediate absorption. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 
710 Imbibition is the term given, .to the capacity of organ- 
ised structures to absorb water between their molecules with 
such force that they are thus driven apart. Ibid. 7x1 When 
wood distends on imbibition or contracts on desiccation, 
b. Drinking. (Affected use.) 

1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons <$* IV.xxx ix, The imbibition 
of a little.. strong beer. 1896 Allbutt Syst. Med. I. 485 
The free imbibition of port. 

3 . The imbibing, 4 drinking in or absorption of 
knowledge, opinions, etc. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 50 The imbibition of good 
nourture in childhood. 1859 Holland Gold F. xxv. 296 
Every imbibition of truth. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law 
in Spir. W. 352 If all one’s truth is derived by imbibition 
from the Church. 

Imbind, Imbitter.Imblaze: see Embind, etc. 
Imblemish, var. of Emblemish Obs. Hence 
f Iniblemisliment, defacement, injury. 

1529 Art. against l Vo hey i. in Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII 
(1649) To the great imblemishment and hurt of your 
said Royall Jurisdiction. 

Imblossom, obs. var. of Emblossom. 
flmboard, v. 06s. rare'- 0 . [1st- 1 .] trans. i 
= Impbank, q.v. 

Imboase, -boce, Imbocer, etc., obs. forms 
of Emboss, etc. 

i H uloet, Imbocer or chaser of plate. 

Ixnboasted : see Imbosted. 

Imbody, Imbog, Imboil, Imbolden: see 
Embody, etc. 

f Imbcrlish, v. Obs. [app. a perversion of ^ 
Abolish by confusion of a- prefix with em~, im-.] 
trans. To do away with ; to make away with. 

1592 Greene Disfnit. 7 Yeelding to the Mace, to imholUsh 
Paules Iibertje. — Theeves falling out (1615) Cij, The harme 
you do, is to imbolltsh mens goods, and bring them topouerty. 
Imbolster, Imbolt : see Embolster, In bolt. 
f Imbo’nity. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. late L. im- 
bonitds (Tertullian), f. im- (Im- 2 ) + bonilds good- 
ness.] The reverse of goodness ; tinkindness. 

_ The quot. is an echo of TertuIIian’s ‘omnis duritia et 
imbonitaset insuavitas ' (Or at. ad Martyr. 3 ad init.). 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iv. 1. (1624) 186 All feares, 
griefes, suspitions, discontents, imbonities, insuavities, 
t Imboo*k, V. Sc. Obs. Also imhuik, -buke. 
[f. Im- 1 + Book. sb.] trans. To enter in a book; i 
to book, enrol, register. 

1587 MS. R. Long (Brit. RIus.), To regester, imbooke, or 
incronicle all such worthye persons.. as by there valyant 
actes have deserved perpetuall remembraunce. 16x8 in 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842)3x9 Selected, .wise brethren, should, 
with the clerk, forme the acts, see them imbooked. 1620 
W. Scot Afiol. Narr. (1846) 76 He said he wold not suffer 
them to be imbooked. 

Imb order, var. of Embordeb. 
t Xmbo'rdure, v. Obs. Also 5-6 en-, 6 
em-. [f. Im- 1 + Bordure.] trans. To encompass 
with a border ; spec. Her. to furnish with a bordure 
of the same tincture (distinguished from Bordurino, 
used when the bordure was of a different tincture 
from the field). Always in pa. pple. or vbl. sb. 

# 2486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. Biija, Tber be vi. Differences 
in armys . . Labell and Enborduryng for lordis. 1562 Leigh 
A rviorieji^'s x 10b, This sometime is termed emborduring, 
because it is of the same that the field is off, 1572 Bosse- 
well Armorie n. 36 b, Of Armes enbordured, or with 
bordurs. 2610 GuiLLiM Heraldry j. v, (1611) 17 You shall 
say that he beareth such metale colour or furre imbordured. 
1658 Phillips, / mborduring, a term in Heraldry, when the 
field and circumference of the field are both of one mettal, 
colour, or fur. *730-6 in Bailey (folio). *775 in Ash. 
Imborsation. (imbpas^jan). rare. [ad. It. 
imborsazione, n. of action f. imborsare , f. im- 
(Iu- 1 ) *borsa purse. Cf. Imburse v.] An Italian 
mode of election to magistracies, in accordance with 
which the names of the candidates were put into a 
bag or purse to be drawn by lot. 

1787 J. Adams JVks. (1851) V. 180 The imborsatlons are 
made, and eight hundred names are put in the purses. 

II Imboscata (j'mboska'ta). Obs. Also em-. 
[It.] —Ambush, q.v. 

*595 Saviolo Practice 1. 1, To drawe the enemy either 
into some imboscata or place of aduantage. 2820 Scott 
Monast. xxi, To set upon me here as in an emboscata. 
Imbose, obs. form of Emboss. 

*k Irnb O sir, v. Obs. Also 6 -bosque. [ad. It. 
imboscare ‘ to enter or goe into a wood, to take 
couert or shelter as a Deere doeth . . . Also to lay 
in ambush * (Florio), f. im- (Im- 1 ) + bosco wood. 
Cf. Emboss v. 2 ] reft. To hide or conceal oneself. 

2562 J. Shute Cambifte's Turk. Wars ii. 11 Scanderbeg 
went as secretly as possyble, to imbosque him selfe neare to 
that place. 2612-20 Shelton Quix. lit. viii. (1675) 46 
San cho.. requesting him to depart.. and imbosk himself in 
the mountain. 1657 S._ W. Schism Dhpach't 221 He cares 
not . . what contradictions lie maintains, so he can but 
imbosk himself handsomely in them, 
b. inlr. for refi. 

2642 Milton Reform. 1. Wks. (2847) 10/2 They seek the 
dark, the bushy, the tangled forest, they would imbosk. 
Imbosom, Imboss(e : see Embosom, Em boss. 
Imb os t, ppl a., obs. var. of Embossed 2 , foaming 
at the mouth from exhaustion. 


*S95-r6st (see Emboss vP and Embossed ppl. a.}. 1735 
Somerville Chase in. 485 The Huntsman knows him by 
a thousand Marks, Black, and Imbost. 

+ Imbo*st, sb. Obs. [cf. prec. and next.] Foam 
(from the mouth of a beast). 

2677 N. Cox Gent l, Recreat. 1. 78 Yet will that [Stream] 
with the help of the Wind, lodge part of the Steam and 
Imbost [printed Imbosh], that comes from him, on the 
Banks. 1727 R. Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Hart, the Steam 
and Imbost. 

+ Inibo’St, v. Obs. rare. [f. imbost , pa. pple. 
of imbossi Emboss v . 2 (sense 3). 

App. the pa. pple. or pa. t. was taken as the vb. stem ; 
whence a new pa. pple. imbosted : cf. graff, graft, grafted .] 

1. trans. To drive (a hunted beast) to extremity ; 
to cause to foam at the mouth : = Emboss v . 2 2. 

1590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting Dj, He will close vp his 
mouth as though he had not been imbosted or hunted that day. 

2. infr.- To foam, as a result of hard running : 

= Emboss v . 2 3. 

*590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting C iv. Who so hunteth un- 
breathed hounds . . in hot weather, causeth them to imbost 
and surbate greatly. 

Hence + Imbo*sted, -boasted ppl. a., foaming at 
the mouth (like a madman). 

__ *6z8 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixxxvi. 249 Sure, they borrow 
it.. from the imboasted [ed. 1709 raging] Savage, and from 
tormenting spirits. 

Imbosture, Imboimd, Imbow, Imbowel, 
Imbower, Imbox, Imbrace, etc. : see Emb-. 

Imbraid, var. of Embrajd i >.1 Obs., to upbraid. 
Hence Ixnbravding vbl. sb. Also Imbrai’der, 
one who upbraids, an upbraider. 

1542 Imbraydyng [see Impropery]. 1552 Huloet, Im- 
brayder or caster in teeth with an olde benefite. 2568 
Grafton Citron . II. 680 They fell at such great words 
with such imbraydings and casting in the teeth of olde 
benefites shewed. 

Imbraist, obs. f. embraced : see Embrace. 

Imbrake, var. Embrake v. Obs. y to entangle. 

16x3-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 108 (D.) John, .imbraked 
the state and bimselfe in those miserable incombrances 
thorow his violences. 2628 tr. Mathieu's Powerfull Favorite 
50 We haue not leisure to imbrake [ intplicare ] our selues in 
these broiles. 

t Imbranch., v. Obs. Also en-, in-, [f. Im- 1 + 
Branch sb.] To graft on the stock: see qnot. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbadi's Husb. (2586) 72 Three kindes 
of Grafting, betwixte the barke and the woode, in the 
stocke, and emplastring or inoculation. The first sort they 
call grafting, the seconde imbranching, the thirde inocula- 
tion or imbudding. 2598 Florio, lncalmare y to engraffe, 
to imbranch [261 r in branch]. Incalmatura, an enbranching. 

+ Imbra'nd, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im- i + Brand sb.] 
trans. To arm with brands or swords. 

26x0 G. Fletchf.r p Christ's Vict.^ 1. xl. The heav’nly 
hierarchies, Burning in zeal, thickly imbranded were. 

Imbrangle, Jmbrase : see Emb-. 

ImbraBier, obs. var. imbraserie , Embracery. 

1589 Sir T. Smith's Con anus. Eng. 11. xiii. 72 The 
Matters in this Court are .. Conspiracies, Champarties, 
Imbrasier [so in edd. 1594, 1609, 1633]. 

Imbra*te, V . Obs. rare. [ad. It. imbrattare 
(Florio, 1598 ).] trans. To defile, sully, pollute. 

2542 St. Papers , Heiu VIII, IX. 155 The thinges of this 
State semith to be fowle imbratid by corruptid factions. 

Imbrauthery, Imbrayder, obs. forms of Em- 
broidery, Embroider. 

Imbreast (imbre*st), v. rare— 1 , [f. Im- 1 
(•=Em-) + Breast sb.] trans. To hold in one’s 
breast or bosom ; to Embosom. 

1867 Bailey Univ. Hymn 12 Who in Himself imbreasts 
both thee and heaven. 

Imbreathe (imbrrfr), V . Also 6 imbrethe, 

7 imbreath. [f.Iii- 1 + Breathe v. ; partly a variant 
of Embreathe, partly of Inbreathe.] 

X. trans. To breathe in, inhale. Also jig. 

1574 J. Jones Nat. Beginning Grow. Things 14 The hart 
cooled by the dayly imbrething of y* aire. 2872 Farrar 
IVitn. Hist 1 iv. 131 The curse of a Paganism, .must have 
been imbreathed with the first lessons of consciousness even 
by innocent childhood. 

2. a. To inspire, instil, b. To inspire luith. 

2601 Bp. W. Barlow Eagle $ Body (1609) Fija, The 
Soules., returning vnto God, who first imbreathed them. *641 
H. Ainsworth Orth. Found. Relig. 19 His soule was im- 
breathed of God. 2647 Trapp Comm. Rev. xxiL 6 Those 
holy men spake no otherwise then as they were acted or 
imbreathed by the holy Ghost. 1657 — Comm. Ps. xl. 3, 

I cannot breath out a desire after him, except he first im- 
breath me therewith. 1812 W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. 
XXXI. 345 A sceptical philosophy.. pervades the treatise, 
which imbreatbes contentment and philanthropy. 2825 
Coleridge dirt's Reft. 4 God transfused into man a higher 
gift and imbreathed a self-subsisting souL 

Hence Imbrea*thed ppl. a. t inhaled, imbibed ; 
Imbrea'tbing vbl. sb., inhaling, inspiration. 

2574 (see i]. 1692 E. Tavlor Behmen's Theos. Philos. 
237 The I inbreathing whence Man became a Living Soul. 
2842 Clouch Early P. x. 8 Imbreathed draughts of wine. 

Tm brftch, var. EmbreaCH. 

Imbred, Imbreed, var. Inbred, Inbreed. 

F Imbreke. Obs. A plant : house-leek. ; 

2507 Gerarde Herbal App., Imbreke is Housleeke. 

*j* 3.mbre*ve, v. Sc. Obs . Also imbrew. [ad. 
med.L. imbrevidre 1 in Breves redigere, describere* 
(Du Cange) : see Brief sb. Cf. OF. embrever, 
Embreve.J trans. To put into the form of a brief. 


. x 5®3 Are - . Bp. St. Andreis 1104, I sail leave blankis for to 
imbreue thame [ printed imbrew ; rime believe thamej. x6. . 
Balfour's Practices (1754) 53 Sic complaintis as perienis to 
the_ King and his crown, .sould be imbrevit and keipit 
untill the cuming of the Justice in the burrow court. 

Imbreviate (imbrrvi,rit), v. Also 7 (Sc.) 
imbrevint. [f. med.L. imbrevidt -, ppl. stem of 
imbrevidre (see prec.).] trans. To put into the 
form of a brief ; to enrol, register. 

2609 Skene Reg. May. 58 The Schtref sail cause imbrevint, 
and put in writ the names of the twelue assisours. *636 
Prynne Remonstr. agst. Ship money 27 The King., caused 
all the ships, .to be imbreviated by this Writ. 2865 Nichols 
Britton I. 14 Let the coroner cause their names and the 
names of the pledges to be imbreviated [tr. AF. enbrever}. 
Imbrew, obs. f. Im breve, Imbrue. 

J| Imbr6X (rmbreks). PI. imbrices (i'mbrisfz). 
[L. imbrex, f. imber a rain-shower.] 

1. Archacol. A curved roof-tile (see quot. 1 857 ). 

1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1856) I. 265 The joints of the 

flat roof tiles were covered by the imbrex, or ram-tile, which 
was made semi-cylindrical, the sides generally upright with 
an arched top. Ibid. II. 229. 2888 Jrnl. Anthrop. Inst. 
Feb. 193 The absence of ‘imbrices', which are a necessary 
adjunct in the formation of a Roman tiled roof. 

2. One of the scales or overlapping pieces of an 

imbrication. X890 in Cent. Diet. 

Imbricate (rmbriket), a. (sb.) [ad. L. itnbri- 
eat-tis , pa. pple. of imbriedre to form like a gutter- 
tile, to cover with rain-tiles, f. imbrex, imbric-em.] 
+1. Formed like a gutter-tile or pantile. Obs. 

2656 Blount Glossogr Imbricate, square and bent like a 
roof or gutter- Tile, which the Latines call Imbrex ; also 
covered with such a Tile. 2662 Lovell H isf. A nim. <5- Min. 
Introd., The nailes are In all that have toes *, but the ape’s 
are imbricate [= Pliny,//. N. XL xlv. 101 ungues imbricati). 

2. Covered with or composed of scales or scale- 
like parts overlapping like roof-tiles; e.g. said of 
the scaly covering of ieptiles and fishes, of leaf- 
buds, the involucre of Composite, etc. 

2656 [see 1]. 2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (1788) 25. 2794 Mar- 
tyn Rousseau's Bot. _vi. 68 One of the most common forms 
also of the calyx in this class [Compound Flowers], Is the im- 
bricate or that which is made up of several rows of foliolcc, 
lying over each other like tiles on a roof. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. IV, 320 (Antennae] Imbricate, when the summit 
of each joint is incumbent upon the base of that which 
precedes it. 1830 Lindley Nat.^ Syst. Bot. Introd. 24 In 
Penasacem both valvate and imbricate mstivation exists, 
b. Of leaves, scales, etc. : Overlapping like tiles, 
2796 P. Russell Ace. Ind. Serpents 7 (T.) Two rows, of 
larger scales, ovate and imbricate. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 483 
Branchiai.. composed each of imbricate plates in two series. 

3 . = Imbricated 4. 

1890 Cent. Did. s.v., An imbricate pattern. 

13. as sb. A reptile, fish, or other animal covered 
with imbricated scales. 

*862 Dana Man. Geol. vii. 277 ^110 Devonian ganoids are 
of three kinds . . Imbricates having the scales arranged like 
shingles. 

Imbricate (i mbrik^t), v. [f. L. imbricat -, 
ppl. stem of imbriedre : see prec.] 

1. trans. To place so as to overlap like roof-tiles. 
Also with together (y&jig. sense). 

1784 tr. BeckforcTs Vathek (1786) Notes 315 Trains of pea- 
cocks. .whose quills weresetin a long stem, so as to imbricate 
the plumes in the gradations of their natural growths.. 2874 
Coues Birds N. IV. 435 Each feather is thus folded or imbri- 
cated over the next succeeding. 

2. trans. and absol. To overlap like tiles. 

1820 Hogg Treat, in Beck's Florist (1850) 272 The petals 
[of a carnation] should be regularly disposed alike on every 
side, imbricating each other. 1854 Woodward Mollnsca 11. 
213 Flattened prisms .. arranged . . obliquely to the surfaces 
of the shell, the interior of which is imbricated by ihejr out- 
crop. 2873 Sir C. W. Thomson Depths of Sea iv. 364 In all 
essential famijy characters they agree. The plates imbricate 
in the same directions and on the same plan. 

Imbricated (rmbrik^ted), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

+ X. (See quot.) Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn , Imbricated is used by Mr. 
Tournefort, and some other Botanists, to express the 
Figure of the Leaves of some Plants, which are hollowed in, 
like an Imbrex, or Gutter-Tile. 2727-41 Chambers Cycl. 

2. Composed of parts (leaves, scales, or the like) 
which overlap like tiles. Also, covered by over- 
lapping leaves, scales, etc. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Imbricated shell , .. any 
species^of shell-fish, whose shells are elevated into.trani- 
verse ridges, lying over one another at the base, in the 
manner of the tiles on a house-top. 2759 B. Stjllingfl. 
Econ. Nat. Jn Mi sc. Tracts (2762) 79 On this earth the 
imbricated liverworts find a bed to strike their roots in. 
1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder iv. 46 Imbricated like the cone 
of the Scotch fir. 2882 Garden 1 Apr. 223/3 Another 

beautiful variety, having large and finely imbricated flowers. 

3. Of leaves, scales, etc. : Arranged so as to over- 
lap each other, after the manner of roof-tiles. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Imbricated leaf. . 
leaves placed over one another in the manner of the tiles 01 
a house, or like the scales of fishes. 1777 Pf^NANT 
IV. 101 (Jod.) Pecten with about thirty echinated imbri- 
cated rays. i8o5 Galpine Brit. Bot. so Glumes, »mbn- 
cated on every side. 2861 Holme 11. m. 

1. 70 The Common Wood-louse. . . The body is oval .. com- 
posed of a number of imbricated nogs. 

4. Resembling in pattern a surface of overlapping 


tiles : = Imbricate a . 3, 


187s Fortxum Majolica iiL 3? Sometimes ornamented .. 
rith chequered, ‘chevronc ’ or imbricated patterns. 


with 
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Imbricately (rmbrike tli), adv. [f. Imbricate 
a . + -ly -.] In imbricated manner or order. 

1846 Dana Zoopk. (1848) 592 The pinnules, when unex- 
panded, imbricately crowded. 

Imbricating (i‘mbrike f tig) , ppl. a. [f. Imbri- 
Cate v. + -iso Overlapping like tiles. 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 229 Flowers not ..sur- 
rounded by imbricating bract eas. 1851-6 Woodward Mol- 
Ittsca 156 Chiton Squamosus . . shell composed of 8 trans- 
verse imbricating plates. 

Imbrication (imbrike**j3n). [n. of action: see 
Imbricate v . and adj '.] 

1 1 . ? The dropping of water from roof-tiles. Obs. 

1650 Bulwer AnthroPomet. 68 Robbing the Eyes of their 
natural Pent-house or Water-table, they expose them bare 
to imbrications. 

t 2 . (See quots.) Obs. 

3656 Blount Glossogr., Imbrication, a covering with 
Tile. 1658 Phillips, Imbrication, a.. bending like a gutter- 
tile, also a covering with tile. 

3 . An overlapping as of tiles ; a decorative pattern 
imitative of this. 

3713 Df.rham Phys.-TIteol. vm. tv. (1752) 370 A well-made 
tegument, beset with bristles, adorned with neat imbrica- 
tions. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 247 Their edges also 
overlap each other, presenting the appearance of imbrica- 
tion, to use the language of botanists. _ 1854 Woodward 
Mollusca n. 327 Shell. .armed in front with rasp -1 ike imbri- 
cations. 3870 Rolleston Anim. Life 43 The imbrication 
of the spinous first dorsal fin. 

Imbricative (rmbrike’tiv), a. [f. Imbricate 
v . : see -ative. Cf. F. iinbncatif -ivci] =Imbri- j 
cate a. 2 a. 

3855 Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v. Imbricativus , Most botanists 
call estivation imbricative, that which Candolle terms 
irregular. 3880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. ii. 335 Imbricate 
or Imbricative is the general name for aestivation (or ver- 
nation) with overlapping. 

Imbrica to-. Combining form from L. imbri- 
cdt-us , = imbricately-, imbricated and — ; as im- 
bricato-granulous , having imbricated granulations. 

2852 Dana Crust. 1. 212 Areolets partly granulous and 
imbricato-granulous. 

f I* mb rid, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. imbrid-us , f. imber 
rain.] ‘ Wet, rainy* (Cockeram, 1623). 
t Imbrrer, v. Obs. [f. Im- 1 + Brier jA] . 
trans. To entangle as among briers. 

2605 Chapman All Fooles iv. Dram. Wks. 2873 I. 271 Ye 
shall see, if .. I leave not both these gullers wits imbrier’d. 
2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman ef Alfi. 113 Amidst how 
many Brambles and Bushes .. must he im-bryer..himselfe 
withal!. 2690 J. Palmer in Andros Tracts I. 30 That they 
were imbryar’d in an Indian-war. 

Imbri'ferous, a. rare. [f. L. iminfer (f. imber 
a shower): see - ferous.] Rain-bringing, showery. 

3813 T. Forster Atmosph. Phaenom. (1815) 80 The im* 
briferous quality of the atmosphere. 

Imbrighten, obs. var. of Embrighten. 
Imbring, obs. var. of embeiiug , Ember 2 . 
Imbring, var. of Inbring v. Obs. 
i Imbri’stled, a. Obs . rare. [f. Im- 1 ( = Em-) + 
Bristle sb. + -ed 1 .] Covered as with bristles. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sttijfe 9 All the fennie Lerna betwixt, 
that with reede is so imbristled. 

t Imbroca'do 1 . Obs. [Alteration of It. im- 
broccata , as . if from Sp. : see -ado. Spelt also 
Embrocado.] = Imbroccata. 

?c 2600 Distracted Emp. iv. il (Bullen O. P. III. 233) 
Favorytts are not without their steccados, imbrocados, and 
pun[toj-reversos. 26x3 Withers Abuses Stript 1. v, They 
are for nothing but the Imbrocado. 2657 R. Ligon Bar- 
bailees (1673) 52 Some of these Portugal Negroes .. play at 
Rapier and Dagger very skilfully, with their Stockadoes, 
their Imbrocados, and their Passes. 

f Imbroca’do -. Obs.~° [Alteration of It. im- 
broccato (Florio) : cf. brocado , Brocade, and Em- 
brocado vi] = Brocade 1. 

2656 in Blount Glossogr. 3658 Phillips, Imbrocado , 
cloth of Gold or Silver. 

Imbrocate, obs. var. Embrocate. 

+ Imbrocca'ta. Obs. [a. It. imbroccata ‘ a 
thrust at fence, or a venie giuen ouer the dagger* 
(Florio), f. imbroccare ‘to giue a thrust at fence 
oner the dagger f. brocca stud, nail (cf. Broach 
jA).] A pass or thrust in fencing (see above). 

2595 SAV10L0 Practice 9 The maister shall.. breake the 
same imbroccata or foyne outward from the lefte side. 3598 
B_. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum . iv. vii, I would teach these 
nineteene, the speciall rules, as .. your Stoccata, your Im- 
broccata, your Passada. Jig. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. v. ii, You have your passages and imbrocatas in court- 
ship, as the bitter bob in wit. 

Imbroder, -ery, obs. ff. Embroider, -ery. 
t ImbrO'glid, ppl. a . Obs. rare — [var. of 
embroiled (see Embroil vi 1 ), influenced by It. 
imbrogliare .] Embroiled ; involved in a quarrel. 

1670 Covel Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 247, I had liked to have 
been imbroglid for disputing it. 

Imbroglio (imbrJu*lyf»). Also em-. [a. It. 
imbroglio * an entangling, an enwrapping, a gar* 
boile’, etc. (Florio), f. broglio confusion: see 
Broil sbA and v.-] 

1 . A confused heap. 

2750 Gray Long Story 66 Into the drawers and china pry, 
Papers and books, a huge imbroglio. _ 3850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pamph. viii. (1872) 283 It will lie there an im- 


broglio of tom boughs. 2864 Browning A Likeness 42, 
1 keep my prints an imbroglio, Fifty in one portfolio. 

2 . A state of great confusion and entanglement ; 
a complicated or difficult situation (esp. political 
or dramatic) ; a confused misunderstanding or dis- 
agreement, embroilment. 

1818 Lady Morgan PI or. Macarthy I. iv. 235 The 
object of this farcical embroglio was the fanciful and ac- 
complished ideologist. 2833 I. W. Croker in C. Papers 23 
Apr. (1884', A financial imbroglio would be immediate 
anarchy and general ruin. 2836 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 57 
No household jmbroglios. 2864 Reader 8 Oct. 458/2 The 
play is exceedingly clever in its intrigue and imbroglio. 
2879 Farrar St. Paul xlii. II. 351 Matters had fallen into a 
hopeless imbroglio. 2885 Stevenson Dynamiter 60 The 
terms of the letter, and the explosion of the early morning, 
fitted together like parts in Some obscure and mischievous 
imbroglio. 

• 3 . ‘ A passage, in which the vocal or instrumental 
parts are made to sing, or play, against each other, 
in such a manner as to produce the effect of ap- 
parent but really well-ordered confusion * (Grove 
Diet. Plus. 1S80). 

Imbr oider, -ery, Imbroil: see Emb-. 
t Imbroin, v. Obs. Var. Embroyn, to befoul. 

2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 74 b, He was imbroined and 
arraied with the dunge. .whereof the lakes was full. 

t Imbro’thelea, a. Obs. rare —1 . [f. Im- 1 * 
Brothel tA + ~ed.] Placed in a brothel. 

* 59 ? Bonne Sot. ii. 64 Worse than Imbrotheld strumpet’s 
prostitute. 

Imbrother, -browder, obs. ff. Embroider. 
Imbrown, obs. f. Embrown. 

Imbrue (imbr; 7 -), v. Forms: 5 enbrewe, en-, 
imbrowe, 6-7 imbrewe, 6-8 cm-, imbrew, 6- 
em-, imbrue, [a. OF. embreuver * to moisten, 
bedeaw, soake in, soften with liquor ; also, to die, 
indue, imbue* (Cotgr.), metathetic form of em- 
b{e)uvrer, embev(e)rer, f. em- L. im- 4- -bevrer 
(It. - btverarc ) '.—^bibtrdrc, f. L. bibere to drink.] 

+ 1 . traits. To stain, dirty, defile. Obs . 

2430 [see Imbrued], 02460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 331 
Enbrewe not youre table . . ne ber-vppon ye wipe youre 
knyffes. c 2475 Babees Bk. 257 Whanne ye shalle drynke, 
your mouthe clence . . Youre handes eke that they in no 
manere Imbrowe the cuppe. 1555 Eden Decades 100 When 
their fingers are imbrued with any ounctuous meates. 2579 
Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 229/2 How can a man touche 
whot pitch e.. and be not embrued ? 2593 Nashe Christ's 
T. 23 b, Stayning Berries, which embrued my hands. 

2 . To stain, dye (one’s hand, sword, etc.) in or 
with (blood, slaughter, etc.). 

2529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 259/1 From howre to howre 
embruinge theyr handes in bloode. 2577 Hanmer Anc. 
Eccl. Hist. (1619) 337 Thy right hand is embrued with 
slaughter and bloodshed. 2649 Cromwell Let. 37 Sept, 
in Carlyle, These barbarous wretches, who have imbrued 
their hands in so much innocent blood. 2658 R. White tr. 
Digby's Pon<d. Symp. (1660) 238 A clout or rag of cloth 
embrued with the blood. C3704 Prior Henry ff Emma 
273 These hands in murder are imbrued. 2813 Scott 
Rokeby iv. vi, Who has not heard how brave O’Neale In 
English blood embrued his steel? 2848 Mrs. Jamieson Sacr. 
6- Leg. Art (1850) 335 They started back, unwilling to im- 
brue their hands' in the blood of their host. 

b. Said of blood or bleeding wounds. Now rare. 
*597 Daniel Civ. H'ars Wks. (1727) 103 A Spring of 
Blood .. embru'd the Face Of that accursed Caitiff. 2636 
G. Sandys / > rtrrt///r./ , j.cxxxvi.iEgyptians. .Whose wounds 
the thirsty Earth imbrew. 2776 Mickle tr. Camoens ’ 
Lusiad 459 His son’s Jife-gore his wither’d hands im brews. 
28x4 Cary Dante , In/, xn. 124 Shallow more and more 
the blood became, So that at last it but imbrued the feet. , 
+ 3 . In pregnant sense {with blood understood) : 
a. said of a person ; also absol. ; b. of a weapon 
piercing a part; c. with the weapon as object: 
to thrust, plunge, flesh. Obs. 

a. 1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen. IP, 11. iv. 210 What? shall wee 
haue Incision? Shall wee embrew? 2715-20 Pope Iliad 
xiv. 602 What chief, what hero, first emum'd the field? 

b. c isSo ^fdney Ps. xxxvii. x. Their swordes shall their 
own hartes imbrew. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 350 Come 
trusty sword : Come blade, my brest imbrue. 

C. 2590 Spensf.r F. Q. hi. xii. 32 A murdrous knife. .The 
which he thought . . In her tormented bodie to embrew. 
2703 Pope Thebais 722 In their hearts embrues her cruel 
claws. 2749 Smollett Regie, v. vi, And in th* assassin’s 
heart Imbru’d my faithful steel. 

d. Her . To stain with blood : see Imbrued. 

+ 4 .. To soak, steep in, or saturate with any 
moisture. Also absol. Obs. 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 200 The 
stones were imbrued with the tears of her devout eyes. 
2590 Barrough Meth. Physick vm. (2639) 443 When all 
these^ [materials] be bruised, imbrue them in the juyee of 
Fumitory. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 211 One out of 
curiositie I tasted of, which . . malignantly bit . . my mouth 
and lips, as if Vitriol! and Sulphur had beene imbrued. 

1 * 5 . Jig. To steep in; to imbue with ; to infect. 
XS65 Harding in Jewel DeJ. A pot. (i6ir) 344 Cornelius 
Agrippa .. was imbrewed with Heresies that sprang vp m 
his time. 2610 Rowlands Martin Mark-all B ivb, Their 
mindes were imbrued with such follies. 2639 Gkntilis 
Serz'ita’s Inquis. (1676) 868 It is done for fear lest they 
should be emhrewed with some false Doctrine. 2674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 43 ‘ Whereness ’ is a word, which .. 
is almost quite embrew'd in Body if not altogether. 

6. ‘To pour, to emit moisture* (J.). 

2590 Spr.NSKR F. Q. xi. v. 33 Some bathed ’kisses, and did 
1 soft embrew The sugured licour through his melting lips. 


Hence Imbriring vbl. sb. 

c 2475 Babees Bk. 247 On the borde lenynge be yee nat 
sene, But from embrowyng the clothe yee kepe clene. 1552 
Hulof.t, hnbruyngc, Loke defilynge. 

Imbrued (imbrw-d), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed 1.] 
Stained, dyed, etc., esp. with blood or slaughter: 
see prec. 

02430 Stans puer 38 in Babees Bk. 29 With mou)» en- 
browide hi cuppe hou not take, a 2600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
vi. v. § 8 He hath not the body of our Lord in his foul 
imbrued hands, a 2628 F. Grevil Mustapha 1. i. Wks. 
(1633) 82 Persia, our old imbrued enemy. 2647 W. Browne 
tr. Gomberv. Polex. 11. iv. 1 19 The most imbrued and greatest 
murtherers amongst the Arabians, 
b. Her. Stained with blood. 

2610 Guillim Heraldry iv. xiv. (1679) 251 He beareth 
Sable a Cheveron between 3 Spears heads, Argent, their 
points embrued, proper, by the name of Morgan. 2787 
Porny Elent. Herald. Gloss., Imbrued, is said of Spears 
heads spotted with blood. 1863 Boutell Her. Hist. <5- Pop. 
244 A dexter hand . .holding erect a dagger, imbrued, all ppr, 

Imbruement. rare. [f. as prec. + -ment,] 
Tincture, infusion, imbuing. 

2864 in Webster. 2890 Talmage Fr. Manger to Throne 
350 Being of a receptive nature with strong imbruement of 
religious instinct. 

Imbrnte (imbr/7*t), v. Also em-. [f. Im- 1 * 
Brute jAI] 

1. I rans. To degrade to the level of a brute ; to 
make bestial, brutalize. 

2640 Bp. Rf.ynolds Passions xvi. 365 Wee finde how 
farre natural! corruption, .can imbrute the Manners ofMen. 
3667 Milton P. L. ix. 266, I .. am now constrnind Into a 
Beast, and mixt with bestial slime, This essence to incar- 
nate and imbrute. 1742 Young Nt. Th. if. 347 Dismounted 
ev’ry great and glorious aim ; Embruted ev’ry faculty 
divine. 3875 Manning Mission H. Ghost x. 267 To indulge 
his love of pleasure so as to soften, to debase, to imbrute 
himself. 

• 2. intr. To sink or lapse to the level of a brute ; 
to become bestial or degraded. 

2634 Milton Contus 468 The soul grows clotted by con- 
tagion, Embodies, and embrutes. a 2760 I. H. Browne 
Poems , On a Jit of Gout , So when the mind irn brutes in 
sloth supine, Sharp pangs awake her energy Divine. 

Hence Imbru/ting vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

2809 Knox & Jbbb Ccrr. I. 497 That embodying and em- 
bruting of the soul, which is the true antipode to pure and 
undefiled religion. 2830 H. N. Coleridge Grk. Poets (1834) 
307. 2866 Felton Anc. ff Mod. Gr. II. 1. i. 253 The im- 
bruting despotism of a barbarous conqueror. 

Imbruted (imbr*7*ted),///. a. Also em-. [f. 
Imbrute + -edL] Degraded to the level of a brute ; 
brutalized. 

2765 Beattie To Churchill 221 Thy gross imbruted sense. 
2809-20 Coleridce Friend (1837) III. 208 The fetisch of 
the imbruted African. 2835 Lytton Rienzi 11. vii, A de- 
generate and embruted people. 

Imbrutexnent (imbn7*tment). [f. Imbrute + 
-ment.] The action of Imbrute zi. ; brutalization. 

a 2837 Sir S. E. Brydges cited in Worcester. 2869 Bush* 
Nell IVom. Suffrage i. 12 For poor women to justify their 
imbrulement in a specially disgusting livelihood. 

+ Imbrxrtisliy Obs. rare. [f. Im- 1 + Brdtish 
a. Cf. Embrutish.] = Imbrute v. i. 

2639 Laud Confer, w. Fisher § 36. 60 All that have not im* 

. brutished themselves and sunke below their species. 

t Imbu’d, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im - 1 + Bud jA] 
To graft by inoculation. 2577 [see Imbranch]. 
Imbud, var. of Embud v. 

Imbue (imbir7‘), v. Also 6-7 imbew. [Found 
c 1550 ; ad. L. im lucre to wet, moisten, tinge, stain, 
imbrue, imbue. In earlier examples only in the 
pa. pple. imbued , answering to the L. pa. pple. 
imbul-JtSy but prob. influenced by the synony- 
mous F. imbit (found from 16th c.), now treated as 
pa. pple. of a vb. imboire (refashioned from OF. 
emboirc , pa. pple. embed, embehu , tmbn\ but, as 
shown by the early forms imbut (1507 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), i mint it (r 1530 in Godefroy Compl .), prob., 
in its origin, ad. L. imbulus. There was also F. 
imlucr, pa. pple. imbul , in occas. use 1560-1600. 

2755 Johnson, Imbue , . . this word, which seems wanted in 
our language, has been proposed by several writers, but not 
yet adopted by the rest.] 

1. traits. To saturate, wet thoroughly {with mois- 
ture) ; to dye, tinge, impregnate (• with colour or 
some physical quality). 

2594 Carew Tasso (x88i) 72 Omes and Cederswith s w 5 ete 
sent imbewd. — Huarte’s Exam. I Pits (16x6) 198 They 
had their bones, their sinewes, and their flesh, so lmbewed 
with Manna and his qualities, that., they longed after 
nothing else. 2663 Boyle Exper. Hist. Colours Hi. xlvin. § 0 
Copper plentifully dissolved in aqua foriis, will imbue several 
bodies with the colour of the solution. 2725 Bradley ham. 
Diet. s.v. Sallet, It is incredible how small a Quantity 01 Oil 
in this Quality will suffice to imbue a very plentiful Quantity 
of Sallet-Herbs. 28x8 Wordsw. On Even, extraord. Beauty 
ii, Beamy radiance, that imbues Whate’er it strikes with 
gem-like hues. 3818 Byron Ch. Har. IV. xxix. Farting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues With a new 
colour as it gasps away, c 1878 Oxford Bible-Hetps 255 
Cere-cloth, imbued with unguents ana spices. 
b„ To imbrue [with blood). 

2850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1852) II. 355 The refractory 
legions imbued with the blood of their officers. 3874 Hol- 
land Mistr. Manse xx. 210 Hands in kindred blood imbued. 

2. To impregnate, permeate, pervade, or inspire 
{with opinions, feelings, habits, etc.). 
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. * 55 S Eden Decades 168 The nations seeme apte .. to be 
imbued with good maners. 1591 Spenser R nines Rome 
xxiv, What fell Erynnis with hot burning tongs, Did grype 
your hearts with noysomeyage imbew’d? 1667 Milton P. 
L. vni, 216 Thy words with Grace Divine Imbu’d. 1736 
Berkeley Disc, to Magistrates Wks. III. 415 To imbue 
the multitude with such notions as may control their appe- 
tites. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. 11. v. (i860) 118 He is so 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his authors. 1865 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. x. (1875) 419 How deeply the prejudices 
of the multitude imbued the educated class also. 

Hence Imbue-ment, the action of imbuing, the 
fact of being imbued. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xiii. 101 An Imbuement 
from its Divine Source. 1864 in Webster. 

1 ' Imbui'tion. Obs. rare [irreg. from imbue : 
cf. Imbution.] 

1658 Phillips, Imbuition , a thorough moistning, also a 
seasoning, also a staining. 

Imbull, van of Kmbull. 

+ Imbu*rden, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. I ji- 1 + Bur- 
den j6.] trans . To lay as a burden. 

*557 Sarurn Primer Ps. xxxit, For daie and night hath 
thyne hand been imburdeined upon me. 

t Imbvi'ried, pa. pple. Obs.—° [f. lit- 1 + Buried.] 
Entombed; ‘layd in bed’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
Imburse (imbyus), v. Now rare. Also 6 
ymburss, 7 emborse, emburse. [ad. late and 
med.L. imbursdre (It. imborsare, OF. endorser, F. 
embourser), f. im- (In- 1 ) + bursa purse: cf. dis- 
burse, reimburse.] 

1 . trans. To put into one’s (or a) purse; to stow 
away, store up. 

c 1530 Debate Somer <(• Wynter in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 37 
Thou sellyst in to exyle my goodes & mone ymburssed. 
1678 Pot. Ballads^ (x86o) I. 208 Then Titus.. oft did on 
Pickering call, His charity to imburse. 1721 Bailey, To 
imburse, to put into Stock of Money. 1755 Johnson, To 
I mburse, to stock with money. This should be emburse 
from embourser. 1871 Maria F. Rossetti Shadow of Dante 
(1884) s6 Round holes, ‘purses* in which these money- 
sinners are imbursed from sight. 

d*b. iransf. To pour as into a purse, nonce-use. 
169a J. Salter Triumphs Jesus 6 Fountains and Rivers 
with an eager Course Wou'd to the Ocean all their Floods 
imburse. 

2 . ta* To enrich. Obs. b. To pay, refund. 
1641-6 Earl Monm. tr. Btondt s Civil l Par res tv. v. 132 

The spoiles, estimated at 1600000. Crownes . .emborsed them 
that were the Authors or Permittee thereof. 1721 Bailey, 
Emburse, to restore or refund Money owing. 1890 Daily 
News 25 Nov. 2/1 The Bank naturally desires to be imbursed 
for the double work. 

ImbuTSement. rare. [f. prec. + -J1ENT.] 
The action of supplying with money; payment. 

1665 Manley Grolius' Low C. Warres 94 Provision was 
made for Imbursemcnt of all Charges, by giving to him., 
whatever Towns the Enemy held beyond the Maze. 1762 
tr. Busching's Syst. Gcog. V. 537 He.. was obliged.. for the 
imbursement thereof to grant certain prefecturates, places 
and estates. 

Imbushment, obs. form of Ambushment. 
Imbusy, var. of Embusy v. Obs. 
f Imbu’te, v. Obs. rare . [f. L. imbut ppl. 

stem of imbue re to Imbue.] trans. To steep, soak. 
Hence f Imbu’tion, steeping, soaking. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 53 An Infusion or rather. . 
an Imbution. Ibid. 586 Fumatory, in whose succe their 
Powders must be. .imbuted. 

I-mecLled, ME. pa. pple. of Meddle. I-meind, 
i-meint, of Meng z>., to mingle, 
t I-mele, v. Obs. [OE. gemxlan ( = OHG. 
gimahalan , M H G. gcmahcleit) , f. n/tvlan to speak; 
see Mele t\] intr. To speak, say. 

a xooo Cxdmon's Gen. 787 (Gr.) Adam jemselde and to 
Euan sprxe. a 1240 Ureisun 48 in Cot t. Horn. 193 Nemei 
.. no mu 5 imelen .. Hu muchel god Su 3eirkest wiS-inne 
paradise. 

t Ime*lle,/re/. and adv. Obs. Also 4 in melle, 
4 ymel, 5 ymeUe. [Of Norse origin ; cf. OSw. 
i mrdli, Svv. cmellan , Da. imellem = ON. / milli, 
{ milium , f. ON. mcbal Middle ; cf. Amelle.] 

A. prep. Amid, among. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1126 To loue J>e lombe his meyny 
in melle. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's 7\ 251 (Ellesm. & Heng.) 
Lowhilkacowplyng is ymel [Other MSS. a-mong, betwene, 
bitwixe, ytivix] hem alle. c 1400 Rowland fy O. 84 Oure 
noble kynge. . His doghety men I-melle. c 1440 MS. Line. 
Med. If. 287 (Hailiw.) Whenne the leves are dryede ynowghe 
and bakene y-melle the stones. 

jB. adv. Together; = Among adv. 3. 

C1420 Liber Cocornm (1862)24 Hew J>yn henne and do 
per to h fi nne py henne and solkes of eyren imelle. 
I-melled, ME. pa. pple. of Mell v., to mix. 
I-melt, of Melt v. I-membred, obs. f. Mem- 
bered a. 

t I-mene, adj. and adv. Obs. [OE. gemxne = 
OS. gimini, OFris. gemine , OHG. gimeini (Ger. 
gemein, Du. gemcen ), Goth, gamains common 
OTeut. *gamaini-z y cognate with L. communis .] 

A. adj. Common (to a number), shared or 
owned in common. 

c xooo Ass. GosP. Matt. vxii. 20 Hwxt ys he and us gemienc? 
c 1050 Sufpl. Mlfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 177/10 Com- 
pascuus nicer, semaene Ises. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 101 Hco 
dudan hcore king heoni semene. cxzoo Ormin 5506 Swa 
)>aU 3e mujhenn alle imam patt rihhte wt33c loU3nenn. 


C 1230 Mali Meid. 23 pat is to alle iliche imeane. a 1230 
Owl 3- Night. 628 Hit is fele other wijte imene. 

B. adv. In common, together. 

C1200 Trim Coll. Mom. 31 Ne haue pu naht fun 03 en wif, 
ac o< 5 er mannes imene. <2x225 Ancr. /1..90 Ctime we nu 
eft a3an & speken of nlte imene. c 1400 R. Gloucester's 
Chron. (Rolls) 1015+106 in App. 805 Mid ech god man 
ymene pus argal was out ydriue. 

Hence f I-me-nnessc [OE. gemdtnnesse\, com- 
munion, fellowship, society. 

c 1050 Martyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 127 SeaMon hi 
par in para fiemnena semmnnesse. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. 
Horn. 217, I bileue. .on holi chirche, imennesse of halmven. 
I-meng(e)d, ME. pa. pple. of Meng v. } mingle. 
Imergency, obs. f. Emergency. 
I-merked,ME.pa. pple. of Mark v. I-merred, 
of Mar v. I-met, i-mett, of Meet v. 

+ I-nxet. Obs. [OE. gemet OS. gimet, OHG. 
gurney kimc%), f. OE. met an, Goth, mi (an to mea- 
sure.] . Measure; moderation. 

C975 Ruslnv. Gcsp. Matt. vii. 2 In Sam ^emete pe ge 
metap. c 1000 Ettdoivm. Men 25 in Exeter Bk., py Ia;s he 
..of Kemete hweorfe. cix 75 Lamb. Horn. 137 BiSon ilke 
imet oe 3e meteS. <2x225 Auer. R. 28 6 Euerich ping me 
mei, pauh, ouerdon. Best is euer imete. 
fl-mete, a. Obs. [OE. gemxte ( = OHG. gc- 
mtize, MHG. gemezt) , f. visit e Meet«.] Mod erate ; 
meet, fit, appropriate. 

t<z xooo C (edition's Daniel 492 (Gr.) WearS him, hyrra hyge 
..ponne jemet wtere.] c X175 Lamb. Horn. 105 Temper- 
antia pet is metnesse on englisc, pet mon beo imete on 
alle ping, c 1205 Lay. 6584 He wes of his speche j®Iche 
monne imete. a 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 30 Hi ne migte it 
make Imete. 

Hence fl-metnesse, moderation. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, ior Imetnesse is alre mihta moder. 
X-mete v . : see Ymete, to meet. X-mete(n, 
ME. pa. pple. of Mete v., to measure, 
t I-metlich, a - Obs. [OE. gemeillc , f. gemet , 
I-met sb. + -lie, -ly 1 .] Moderate ; meet ; of mode- 
rate size. 

c 888 K. /Elided Boeth. xiv. § o Mara . . s^ceafta ponne 
he bepurfe o33e him ^emetlic seo. c xooo Father’s Instruct. 
87 in Exeter Bk., Wisfest and ^emetlice. c 1205 Lay. 
21783 An imetHche broc pe of pan mere ualle'5. 
t Imrd, adv. and prep. Obs . [Northern var. of 
Amid. The i- (varying with c-) might be merely 
a phonetic weakening, or it might be from in : cf. 
in middnm in Rushw. Gosp., inmiddes in Cursor 
M. ( imyddes in Hampole), in jnyddc in Morte 
Arthur.] Amid, amidst ; in the middle (of). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 661 2 (Gott.) pat fand bot worm is crou* 
land imyd [Cott. emid, Fair f. amidj. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 5167 Imyd pe erthe withouten it falles. 

So f Ixni’ddes prep. - AMIDST. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5x85 Ierusalem. .pat standes 
imyddes pe world so wyde. 

Xmide (i*maid, imakd). Chem . [Purposely 1 
altered from Amide.] A name given to derivatives 
of ammonia (NH 3 ), in which two atoms of hydro- 
gen are exchanged for a metal or organic radical ; 
these being viewed as compounds of the metal, 
etc., with a hypothetical radical Imldog'en 
(imai'dUjd^en), NH. Often in combination, as in 
succin-imide, NH .CO. 

1850 Daubeny Atom . The. viii. (ed. 2) 248 Imidogen, by 
which name Laurent intended to express ammonia shorn 
of 2 of its hydrogen atoms. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 
III. 246 Imides, monamides, in which 2 at. hydrogen are 
replaced by a diatomic radide. 1869 Eng. Mech. 2 J uly 339/1 
Imides .. bodies intermediate between the amides and ni- 
triles, supposed to contain a hypothetical radicle, imidogen. 

Hence Imi*do- f combining form of prec., as in 
imidocaprylic acid, imidocapiylimide , imidosul- 
phonic acid, imidosulphonate , etc. 

x88r Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 3S1 The products are 
imidocaprylic acid and imidocaprylimide. 

►p I-milce, -milse, obs. Also imilze. [OE. 
gemillsian , f. millsian f. mills mildness, mercy : see 
Milce.] trans. To have mercy upon, pardon. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 34 Da ge-miltsode he him. 
tfxooo Ags. Ps. (SpeJm.) IvL x (Bosw.) semiltsa me God 
xemiltsa min. c xi 75 Lamb. Mom. 39 Bute we inwarliche 
imilcien and for3euen pan monne. c 1205 Lay. 16837 Imilze 
pu Octa & his iueren.. 3 ifheowulle 5 cristindom..vnder-fon. 

I-mist, ME. pa. pple. of Miss v. 

Imit (si’mit). nonee-wd. [f. L. Ini- us lowest, 
after summit ; cf. med.L. Imitasi] Lowest point. 

1885 Tait Properties Matter iv. § 85. 72 A watercourse is 
thus the stream-line drawn from a col 50 as to pass through 
an Imit, or lowest point of the surface. 

Imitability (kmitabHiti). [f. Imitable : see 
-ITY.] The quality of being imitable. 

1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 159 The various modes of 
Imitability or Participation. 1701 — Ideal World 1. v. 254 
This account . . so far as jt states the ideality of God upon 
his imitability or participability, is truly Platonic. 1887 
W. • M. Rossetti jn Shelley Soc. Papers 6 Outside the 
precincts of imitability. 

Imitable (i-mitab’l),a. [a. F . imitable ( 16 th c.), 
ad. L. imitabilis, f. imitan to imitate : see -ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being imitated. 

1598 Florio, Imitabile. imitable, that may be imitated. 
1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Praise Pindar i, Pindar is 
imitable by none. * 7 XI Steele Sped. No. 133 r 1 We 
secretly believe the Part of the dying Person imitable by 


ourselves. x88o L. Stephen Pope viii. 198 All poets who 
have any marked style are more or less imitable. 
f 2 . Deserving of imitation. Obs. 

1550 Nicolls Thucyd. 6 That whiche shalbe founden to be 
therein Imitable and good to followe. 16S2 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. 1. § 12 The worst of times afford imitable examples 
of virtue. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 82 Such advanta- 
geous LightSj as shall.. make the Vice that ought to be 
censured, imitable. ^ 1781 R. Twining in Twining Fam. 
Papers (1887) 16 Wishing that painters and sculptors would 
confine their labours to imitable subjects. 

Hence I ’mlt ableness, imitable quality. 

1633 Ames Agst. Ccrcm. n. 493 The reason of this jmi- 
tablenesse is the same. 1774. A. Giu Pres. Truth I. 332 
The perpetual obligation and imitableness of the precepts 
and examples. 

. t I'mit ably, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] By 
way of imitation or counterfeiting. 

1616 J. Lane Coni. Sgr.'s T. 174 And theareof imitablie 
deignes declaime. To force a truith out of neutralitie. 

f Imita'men. Obs. rare — 1 , [a. L. imit amen, 
f. imitarl to imitate.] An imitation ; a counterfeit. 

167^ Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 51 A 1 the Phenician Baalim 
and Grecian Demons were but Idolatric Imitamens or Apes 
of the true Messias. 

I’mitancy. no nee -sad. [f. L. imitdnt-em : see 
next and -ancy.] The quality or property of 
imitating ; imitativeness. 

1832 Carlyle Misc. Ess., BonvelPs Johnson (1872) IV. 
88 The servile imitancy. .of Mankind might be illustrated 
under the different. figure.. of a Flock of Sheep. 1850 — 
Latter-d. Pamph. i. (1872) 37 Not ‘humanity' or manhood 
. .apebood rather,— paltry imitancy, from the teeth outward. 
I'm it ant. rare. [f. L. imitdnt-em imitating, 
pres. pple. of imitan to imitate : see -ant.] That 
which imitates ; a counterfeit article or product. 
1888 Sci. Amer. 3 Mar. 135/2 To lower the quality and 
..10 foster the use of imitams and adulterants. 


Imitate (rmiteft), v. Also jr imm-. [LL. 
ini it at-, ppl. stem of imitarl to copy, etc.] 

1. trans. To do or try to do after the manner of ; 
to follow the example of ; to copy in action. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1346/1 He that so 
receiueth the bloude of hys redemer, that he will not yet 
imitate and follow^ his passion. x6oo E. Blount tr. Cone - 
staggio 18 Beseeching the King to. .imitate the example of 
his auncestors. 1668 CuLi-ErrcR & Cole Barlhol, Anal. t. 
xviit. 50 Spjgelius whom Laurenbergius of Rostoch does 
faithfully imitate, has assigned, other^uses to these. Cnpsukc. 
1697 Dammer Toy. I. 7 The Children imitating their Parents. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. $ F. xxviii. III. 75 note, In the form 
and deposition of his ten books of epistles, he imitated the 
younger Pliny. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. vii. (1877) 158 
We arc to imitate others so far as they possess moral quali- 
ties which are of general and common service. 

b. Sometimes with implication of incongruity or 
of specific purpose: To mimic, counterfeit. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) ss8 The Hymn a., will 
imitate humane voyce, and. .having heard the name of some 
of the Shepheards will call him. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. 381 Of Apes and Rlonkies there are.. that 
will imitate all they see. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. 
(1S40) 76 It remains a question here, by what power.. the 
magicians of Egypt.. in short mimicked or imitated the 
miracles of Moses and Aaron. 1738 Swift Pot. Convtrsat . 
73 Miss, (imitating Lady Answerall’s Tone) Very pretty ! 
c. Said of undesigned similarity of action. Obs. 
x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Comrnw. (1603) 160 Herein it 
should seeme they immitnte the opinion, of the Stoike.s. 
1602 Patekicke tr. Gentillet 77 The Paynims also imitated 
this of Moses his sacrifices, that they immolated the like 
beasts. 


f d. With inf. : To endeavour, make an attempt 
to do something. Obs. exc. dial. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), We imitate and practise to make swifter 
motions than any out of your muskets, a X825 Fokdy Toe. 

E. Anglia, Imitate, to attempt ; to endeavour.. Ex. A 
child, or a sick person ‘ imitated to walk 

2. To make or produce a copy or representation 
of ; to copy, reproduce. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. it. xii. 42 A place pickt out by choyce 
of best alyve, That natures workc by ait can imitate. 1638 

F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 19 Some Artificers.. can 
imitate the workes of others most accurately. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 73 They do what they can to 
imitate the Galleasses of Venice, i860 Tyndall Glac. tu 
vii. 260 By such means it is possible to imitate the pheno- 
mena of the firmament. 

b. ‘To pursue the course of (a composition) so 
as to use parallel images and examples’ (J.). 

1700 Dryden Fables Pref. (Globe) <496 The adventures of 
Ulysses in the Odysseis are imitated in the fin>t six books 
of Virgil's /Eneis. <* 1731 Gav (J.), For shame ! what, imitate 
an ode ! a 183* Scott Frederick 4 Alice note. This tale L 
imitated, rather than translated, from a fragment. . 

3. To be, become, or make oneself like; to 

assume the aspect or semblance of; to simulate: 
a. intentionally or consciously; b. unintention- 
ally or tmconsciottsly. . . 

1588 ShaKS. L.L.L. tv. iii. 265 Red.. Pamts it scJfe 
blacke, to imitate her brow. x6or — - Tice/. A • m. tv. 4 xS 
For him I imitate. x6xs G. Sandys Trav. 7 in habite they 
imitate the Italians. 1654 Z. Coke Logicktivs 7 < * 3 3 , ,e 
conclusion muU imitate the more unworthy _and 
part that is premised. * 7*9 F *«*.«« Tern Jonrin x^ 
The diseases of the mind- imitate those of the body. 1839 
Murchison Situr.Syst. 1. xiv. X79 'J h . cre »*?«>' 
in countless profusion, imitating in their outline, hor^e-shoes, 
rings, almonds, etc. Mod A lath painted to tmttate iron. 

Hence I*mitated ppl. a. ; Imutatin s fid. sb. and 
ppl. a. 



IMITATE, 


60 


IMMANE, 


1591 Pekcivall Sp. Diet Rrmcdamien to, imitating. 
1686 Plot Staffordsh. 284 This imitating quality.. becomes 
involuntary. . 1697 Dryden SE ttetd x. 005 This^ hand 
appear’d a shining sword to wield, And tnat sustain’d an 
imitated shield. 1745 Eliza H eywood Fern. Spectator ( 1748) 
IV. 24 In this imitating age there will be few fond enough 
of vice to be out of the fashion. 

f Imitate, sb. Obs. rare. fad. L. initial -us an 
imitation, f. imitari to Imitate.] An imitation. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 111. i. 15 The Greek Rapsodies 
and Rapsodists, were but Satanic Imitates of the Hebrew 
Psalmodists. 

Imitation (imit^'jbn). Also 6 ymy-, imyta- 
cion. [ad. L. imildtion-em , n. of action from 
imitari to Imitate : perh. through F. imitation .] 

1. The action or practice of imitating or copying. 
^ Arts of imitation = imitative arts. 

3502 Atkynson tr. De Imitaiione (title) A fall deuoute & 
gosteley treatyse of y° Imytacion & folowynge y° blessyd 
lyfe of our most mcrcifull sauiour cryst. 1520 Whitinton 
Vulg. (1527) 3 Many fresshe wyttes by that blynde imita- 
cyon be deceyued. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 150 
Concerning the manifold use of these Arts of imitation. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic r. i. (1840) 7 Adam's posterity 
leafnt to speak more immediately from him and Eve their 
mother, by mere imitation of sounds. 1769 funhis Lett. 
v. 28 An example for imitation. 3820 Colton Laconc cxvii, 
Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. 1876 Mozley Uniz>. 
Serm. ii. 26 Imitation, as well as nature, is the source of 
particular virtues. 

b. Phrase : in imitation of( cf. F. cl l y imitation de ). 
Also f after the , according to the , oat of an imita- 
tion of ; + in his imitation (cf. F. h son imitation ). 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 3 They learned it not of 
the Arabians.. neither did they it after the imitation of the 
Missions. __ 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicho lay's Voy. 11. xxi. 
58 According to the imitation of the auncient Grecians and 
Romaines. xs85 A. Day Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 20 In 
imitation of the best and most learned judgements of our 
time. 1594 Carew Hnarie's Exam. IVits (161G) 133 That 
which this notable man vsed to doe. . I am now also resolued 
to doe in his imitation. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. H. xxix. 370 
To see the late troubles in England, out of an imitation of 
the Low Countries. _ 3823 Rutter Fonthill 25 Carved 
timber work, painted in imitation of old oak. 

2. The result or product of imitating ; a copy, an 
artificial likeness ; a thing made to look like some- 
thing else, which it is not ; a counterfeit. 

i6ox Shaks. Jut. C. iv. i. 37 One that feeds On Objects, 
Arts, and Imitations. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 
349 So is the imitation of an imitation much more hard 
and difficult. 1768 Johnson Pref. Shaics ., Imitations pro- 
duce pain or pleasure, not because they are mistaken for 
realities. 287s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 66 They are not 
true philosophers, but only an imitation. 2876 Humphreys 
Coin-Coil. Man. 405 Modern imitations of ancient coins. 

3. Literature. 1 A method of translating looser 
than paraphrase, in which modern examples and 
illustrations are used for ancient, or domestick for 
foreign’ (J.); a composition of this nature. 

3656 Cowley Pindar . Odes , Praise Pindar, In imitation 
of Horace his second Ode, B. 4. <2x721 Prior (title) The 
Lady's Looking-Glass. In imitation of a Greek Idyllium. 
1734 Watts Reliq. Juv., Hebr. Poet, The Difficulty of 
a just Translation of the Psalms of David.. an Apology for 
the Imitation of them in Christian Language. 1870 Christie 
in Dry den's IVks. (Globe) 488 Dryden’s imitations, or, as he 
himself calk them, translations of Chaucer and Boccacio, 
were made in 169S and 1699. 

4. A lus. The repetition of a phrase or melody, 
usually at a different pitch, in another part or voice, 
either with the same intervals, rhythm, motion, etc. 

( exact imitation ), or with these more or less modi- 
fied {free imitation : see also Augmentation, 
Diminution, Inversion). 

1727-42 Chambers Cycl . , Imitation , in music, a kind of 
composition wherein one part is made to imitate another 
either throughout the whole piece, which is one of the 
kinds of canon, ^or only during some measures, which is 
a simple imitation. 2880 Ouseley in Grove Diet. Mtts. 
I. 765 If the imitation is absolutely exact as to intervals it 
becomes a Canon .. Imitations may take place at any 
interval or at any distance. Ibid. 569 A specimen of simple 
imitation at the octave..' ; from such a small germ as this. . 
the.. modern fugue has been gradually developed. 

5. attrib. Made (of less costly material) in imita- 
tion of a real or genuine article or substance. 

2858 Greener Gunnery 241 The fitting-up of an imitation 
gun for the African market . . with an imitation musket for 
the same. 1893 Oracle Enoycl. II. 125/1 Imitation tortoise- 
shell combs. 

Imitational (imit^-Janal), a . [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by imitation. 

1833 Q • Rev. X_LIX. 517 Weak and merely imitational 
as many of the pieces included in this volume are. 1874 
Sayce Contpar. Philol. vi. 237 Roots are not emotional or 
imitational cries, although they may have grown out of them. 
Xmitatiomst (imit/'-Janist). [f. as prec. + 
-I3T.J One who practises imitation, or gives imita- 
tions ; ‘ a mere imitator, one who wants originality 
In mod. Diets. 

Imitative (i*mitfi'tiv), a. (j£.) [ad. late L. 
imitativ-us , f. imitari (see -ative); cf. F .imitatifi] 

1. Characterized by or consisting in imitation. 
Imitative arts , the arts of painting and sculpture ; imita- 
tive word, a word which reproduces a natural sound. 

1584 Twyne AEtteid Life A vij, There are three kinde of 
stiles in a Poeme, ether Actiue, ether Imitatiue which 
Graecians call Drantaiicum . 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 
282 Ploughing is an imitative Toil, Resembling Nature in 
an easie Soil. 2753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xi. 91 It is 


allowed by the most skilful in the imitative arts. 2853 
Stones Ven. II. vi. This is the error .. of merely imitative 
painters of still life, flowers, &c. 1865 Tylor Early Hist . 
Man. ii. 15 Words which are evidently imitative, like 

# peewit '. , 

b. Const, of. 

# 2700. Dryden Palavion <5- A. 11. 527 This temple ..Was 
imitative of the first in Thrace. 2849 Freeman Archil. 1. 
1. v. 93 Some of them are . . directly imitative of the timber 
construction. 2867 Mtss Broughton Not wisely II. ii. 36 
Walking, .in a manner feebly imitative of the human gait. 

2. Given to imitation ; prone to imitate, copy, 
or mimic. 

# 2752 Hume Ess. 4* Treat. (1777) I. 216 The human mind 
is of a very imitative nature. 2827 Gifford Ford’s Plays 
Introd. 36 At present, we are become an imitative, not to 
say a mimic, race. x837_ Syd. Smith IVks. (1867) II. 249 
Human beings arc very imitative. 

3. That imitates the appearance of something 
else ; simulative ; fictitious ; counterfeit. 

2838 Dickens Nick. Nich. xxv, Dazzling articles of imita- 
tive jewellery almost equal to real. 

+ B. as sb. (See quot.) Obs. 

2678 Phillips (ed. A, Initiatives , in Grammar, those sort 
of Verbs which express any kind of Imitation; as Patris- 
sare , to take after the Father, or imitate his actions, humor, 
or fashion. 

Hence 1‘mitativcly adv., in an imitative manner ; 
1‘mitativeness, imitative quality. 

a 2846 Martineau cited in Worcester for Imitativeness, 
a 2849 Poe H. B. Hirst Wks. 1864 III. 209 His chief sin is 
imitativeness. 2879 Cassells Tcchn. Educ . v. 279 If plants 
are employed as ornaments they must not be treated imita- 
tively. 

Imitator (rmiteffsi). Also 6 imm-, 6-7 -our, 
-or. [ad. F. imitateur (14th c.), ad. L. imitator-em , 
agent-noun f. imitari to Imitate.] One who imi- 
tates, copies, or follows another ; one who produces 
an imitation of anything. Also transf of things. 

2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. Pref. (1812) I. D ij, In semblable 
wyse dyd his imytator, noble duke Theseus. 2542 Copland 
Galyens Terapcut. 2 G iij b, Medycyne ought to be immy- 
tatour..of nature. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicho l ay’s 
Voy.. in. xvii. 102 b, This they doe to shew themselves true 
immitatours of their Prophet. 2695 BLACKMORE/V.-rir/A. v. 
565 Let your bright Virtues Imitators draw, a 2832 Ben- 
tham Man. Pol. Econ. Wks. 2843 III. 71 In new inven- 
tions, protection against imitators is not less necessary than 
in established manufactures protection against thieves. 2859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1873) 376 We never find an imitator 
living remote from the form which it imitates. 

Hence I*mlta:torsMp, the office of an imitator. 

. 2599 Marston Sco. Villanie m. viii. 218 When to seruile 
imitatorship Some spruce Athenian pen is prentized, Tis 
worse then Apish. 

Imitatress (rmite'tres). [f. prec.: see - ess 1 .] 
— next. 

a 1834 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 220 We all know 
that art is the imitatress of nature. x85s Pusey Eiren. 26 
Superstition, the fakeimitatressoftruepiety. 288 ^Standard 
30 Sept. 5/4 The imitatress of the Second Catherine. 

Imitatrix (imitt’Hriks). [a. L. imitatrix , fem. 
of imitator .] A female imitator. 

2606 Sir G. Goosecappe 11. ii. in Bullen O. PI. III. 53 The 
most witty Imitatrixes of them. x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. xx. (1632) 972 Our Dutchesse was but an imitatrix. 2745 
A. Butler Lives of Saints, Isidore (1847) V. 194 He made 
her a faithful imitatrix of his virtues. 2893 Corith. Mag. 
May 495 Nature is a subtler imitatrix. 

f I ’mit attire. Obs. rare. [f. L. initial-, ppl. 
stem (see Imitate) + -ure.] Imitation. 

1652 H. Cogan tr. Scudery's Ibrahim L ii ; 27 She gave 
me her picture, which she had drawn in imitature, by be- 
holding her self in a glass. 

Immaciated, obs. var. of Emaciated. 

2748 Anson's Voy. 111. vii. 362 Theirown immaciated ship- 
mates. 

t Imma'cula'ble , a. Obs. rare . [ad. late L. 
immaculabilis , f. inaculare to spot; see -ble.] 
Incapable of stain. 

2624 Fisher in F. White Repl. Fisher 449 The bedie of 
Christ is. .in things impure immaculable. 

Immaculacy (imx'kinlasi). [f. Immaculate : 
see -acy.] Immaculate condition or quality. 

2799 E. Du Bois Piece Family Biog. 1. 19, I . .will not .. 
sully the immaculacy of my page with a reflection [etc.]. 
2817 J. Scott Paris Rev is. (ea. 4) 252 Perrone is called 
the pucclle, because it had pever been violated by. an 
enemy; but her immaculacy is now more than question- 
able. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. ii. 55 He sees 
through Professor Jaques’s pretended immaculacy. . 1892 
W. Watson Epigr. Poems 116 Insulted by a flower’s imma- 
culacy, And mock’d at by the flawless stars he stands. 

Immaculate (imarkirfl^t), a. Also 5 in-, 
[ad. L. immaculdtus , f. ini- (Im- 2 ) + maculatus 
spotted, Maculate.] 

1. Free from spot or stain ; pure, spotless, un- 
blemished, un defiled. In fig. senses. 

C1430 Lydc. Min. Poems 79 The kyng of hevene blis; 
That . . Into a virgyns wombe immaculate Descended. 
c 1460 in Pol. Rel. <$* L. Poems 81 Heyle towre of Dauid Sc 
v yrgyn immaculat ! 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. 1. Ii. (W. de 
W. 1495) 107 b, To haue kepte my soule Inmaculate and 
undefoylled. 1548 Hall Chron.. Hen. VII 56 Their coun- 
sayll infected and corrupted the kynges clene and immacu- 
late conscience. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. J2713) 235 
This Life is pure and immaculate Love, and this Love is 
God.. 1782 Gibbon Decl. F. xxiii. (2869) I. 653 The 
exercise of their sacred functions requires an immaculate 
purity. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 180 
Convinced of his wile’s immaculate purity. 


tb. Constr .front. Obs. 

1579 Fulke Heskins 1 Part. 373 As they were imaculate 
from faults of their bodies, so he.. was immaculate from 
sins.. 2790 Gibbon Mi sc. JVks. (1814) III. 507 His chastity 
was immaculate from sin or scandal. 

c. Immaculate Conception , the conception of the * 
Virgin Mary, as held to have been free from the 
taint of original sin : in 1854 declared to be an 
article of faith of the Roman Church. 

2687 Burnet Trav. i. (1750) 32 The Dominicans.. were., 
obliged to assert, that she was bom in Original Sin.. By 
this the Dominicans began to lose Ground extremely in the 
Minds of the People, who were strongly prepossess’d in favour 
of the immaculate Conception. 2782 Priestley Corrupt. 
CJir. I. iv. 380 The university.. declared for the immaculate 
conception. 2861 Stanley East. Ch. viii. (1869) 264. 2871 
Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 137 The feast of the Con- 
ception — not yet declared to be immaculate — of our Lady. 

d. Immaculate lamb , applied to Christ, after L. 
agnus immaculatus (Gr .dfsvdsafsoj/xos), 1 Pet. i. 19. 

ciqsaCcv. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 272 This immaculat lombe 
that I xal 50W aeve Is . . bothe God and man. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 10 The immaculate lambe Jesu 
Chryst, the sone of God. 1772 Fletcher Lcgica Genev. 
209 The personal righteousness of the immaculate Lamb of 
God. 2858 Neale tr. Bernard de M. 388 He, Lamb Im- 
maculate. 

2 . Free from fault or flaw. (Chiefly in negative 
or ironical use.) 

. 2832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 147 The words of the 
immaculate Fredegonda. 2836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
1. i. § 2. 48 The Sceptical philosophy is by no means scr 
immaculate. 1863 Bright^. Amer. 26 Mar., You are not 
immaculate and. .your wisdom. .is not absolutely perfect 
b. Of manuscripts or printed books ; Absolutely 
free from textual errors. 

2841 Myers Cath. Tit. hi. xiti. 49 They (the Jews] be- 
lieved., that all the manuscripts of their Law were immacu- 
late, and the same to a letter. 2862 Burton Bk. Hunter 
(1863) 65 Editions which claim a sort of canonization as 
immaculate, as for instance the Virgil of Didot and the 
Horace of Foulis. 

3 . In literal senses : a. Spotlessly clean or neat 

xy35 PorE Donne Sat. iv. 253 A white-glov’d Chaplain 

..in immac’Iate trim, Neatness itself impertinent in him. 
X SS3 J. Brown Horx Subs. Ser. 1. (18S2) 269 Then out to 
parade., in proper trim, pipe-clay immaculate. 2856 Mrs. 
Stowe Dred I. iv. 52 Every plait of her immaculate cap. 

b. Nat. Hist . Without coloured spots or marks ; 
unspotted. 

3797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1- 54 He describes the 
male bird to be of an immaculate white. 1828 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. II. 198 Abdomen .. with spots and angulated 
bands of brown and white; legs immaculate. 1847 Hardy 
in Proc. Berio. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 236 Thorax narrowed 
towards the base, immaculate. 

Hence Imma'culately adv., spotlessly, stainlessly, 
faultlessly. 

a 1712 Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 2721 II. 4 Thou art 
.God alone. Thy Nature is immaculately pure. 1870 
Disraeli Lothair Ivii, Those cheeks usually so immacu- 
lately fair. 

Xmma-culateness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being immaculate. 

2642 J. Jackson True Evattg.^ T. it. 203 The immacu- 
latenesse of the Larabe. a 2843 in Southey Comm.-pt. Bk. 
Ser. 11. (1849) 374 They set themselves against S. Thomas 
Aquinas, taking advantage of his unpopular doctrine re- 
specting the immaculateness. 1869 A theiixxim 1 May 597/2 
Mr. Lee. .struggles hard to prove the immaculateness of 
his client. 

f Immacula*tion. Obs. rare. [f. Immacu- 
late a. ; see -ation, and cf. med.L. immaculatio .] 
Immaculate condition. 

2609 W. M .Man in ii Awn? (Percy Soc.) 47 Beautie sitteth 
enthronized on her browes . . immaculation on her necke. 

f Immai'Ied, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im-1 + Mail 
sb. + -ed.] Clad in mail ; mailed. 

2613-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iv, Instructed swarmes 
Of men immayl’d. 

+ Immali’cious, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 4- 
Malicious.J Not malicious ; having no evil intent, 
2662 Petty Taxes 63 When the executors of them (penal 
law-s] keep them hid until a fault be done, and then shew 
them terrible to the poor immalicious offender. 

Immalleable (imre’lijab’l, imm-), a. rare . 

[f. Im-- + Malleable] Not malleable; incap- 
able of being hammered out ; unyielding (to force). 

2675 Boyle Meclt. Orig. Corrosiveness Exp. xi. 24 It 
faqua-fortis] quickly frets the parts asunder, and reduces it 
[tin] to an immalleable substance. 2682 Mem. Sir E. 
Godfrey 79 (T.) How immalleable does it render theirstony 
natures to the force of all humane impressions. 2876 Jevons 
Logic Prim. 19 When it cannot be so hammered out, it 
might be called immalleable ; but. .we generally call such a 
piece of metal brittle. _ r 

Immanacle (imarnak’l, imm-), v* rare. [f. 
Im- 1 + Manacle.] traits. To put manacles on ; 
to handcuff;' to fetter. 

2634 Milton Contus 665 Thou canst not touch the freedom 
of my mind.. although this corporal rind Thou hast im- 
manacled. x8ro F.^ Dudley Amoroso I. 45 He found ner 
on the floor . . bleeding and immanacled. 

Imman action, rare . [f. Im- b after Emana- 

tion.] A flowing or entering in. 

a 2834 Lamb Let. to Coleridge (L.), A quick immanation 
of continuous fantasies. . _ . 

Imm an e (im^'-n), a. arch . [ad. L. tnimanu 
monstrons, huge, savage, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + mantis 
hand.] 
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IMMATERIALITY. 


1 . Monstrous in size or strength j huge, vast, 
enormous, tremendous. 

2615 Chapman Odyss. lx. 26S A man in shape immane, and 
monsterous. 1670 Evelyn Sylva xvi. (ed. 3) 71 What im- 
mane difference then is there between the twenty fourth of 
Feb. and commencement of March? a. 1734 North Lives 

I. 101 An immane conceit of himself and of his own worth. 
1835 Hogg in -Fraser's Mag. XI. 516 So wild, unearthly, 
and immane. 

2 . Monstrous in character; inhumanly cruel or 
savage. 

1602 Fulbeckc 2 nd Pi. Patall. 38 To cutte his bodie in 
peeces . . is a thing verie immane. 1644 Bulsver Chiron, jz 
The immane cruelty of Hleron, the Tyrant of that City. 
c i860 O. W. Holmes in Pages fr. Old Vol. Li/e (1891) 44 
That immane and nefandous Burke-and-Hare business. 

Hence Imma'nely adv., hugely, monstrously, 
inhumanly; Imma-neness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

16x2 F. Sheldon Serm. St. Martin's 27 Christ . . merci- 
lesly hoysed vp, Immanely pitched down with the crosse. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. j. (1851) 23 A man .. Valiant, 
Liberal, and fair of Aspect, but immanely Cruell. 

Immanence (i*manens). [f. Immanent cr. : 
see -ence.] The fact or condition of being imma- 
nent; indwelling. 

1816 Coleridge Lay Serm. 341 Its state of immanence. . 
is reason and religion. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 

II. 106 Bruno anticipated Spinoza in his conception of the 
immanence of the Deity. 1883 Edersheim Li/e Jesus (ed. 6) 
II. 521 Conscious immanence in Him (Christ], and of His 
Word in us. .are the indispensable conditionsof our privileges. 

Immanency (rmanensi). [f. as prec,: see 
-YHCl.J The quality of being immanent; in- 
dwellingness. 

1659 Pearson Creed 170 The immanency and inherency of 
this power in Jesus. 1866 Reader No. 170. 318/1 The 
immanency and perfect unity of the two. 1886 Westui . 
Rev. Oct. 469 Christ, .never reflected on transcendency and 
immanency. 

Immanent (i-manent), a. [ad. late L. imma- 
ne nt-em, pres. pple. of immanere, f. im - (Im- 1 ) + 
vianere to d well, remain. Cf. F. immanent (14th c.) .] 

1 . Indwelling, inherent; actually present or abiding 
in ; remaining within. 

In recent philosophy applied to the Deity regarded as 
permanently pervading and sustaining the universe, as 
distinguished from the notion of an external transcendent 
creator or ruler. 

Immanent principle (with Kant), a principle limited to the 
realm of experience : opposed to transcendental principle. 

1535 Lyndesay Satyre 3460 Quhen our foirfather fell, 
Drawing vs all, in his loynis immanent, Captive from gloir. 
1610 T. Hicgons Serm. Pauls Crosse (1611) 13 He hath an 
immanent Ioue dwelling tn him. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. Ep. B ij, That we may forget to distinguish betwixt 
evills immanent and evills imminent. 1659 Pearson Creed 
{1741) 86 The power of miracles cannot be conceived as 
immanent or inhering in him. x8x6 Blackxu. Mag. XXXIX. 
454 The man Whose form enshrouding immanent Deity 
Mourned from the cradle to the cursed tree! 1858 J. 
Martineau Stud. Chr. 310 They have not cared to re- 
cognize it (the external world] as the shrine of immanent 
Deity. 1898 J. R. Illingworth Divine Immanence iii. 
71 It remains then that we.. conceive of God as at once 
transcending and immanent in nature. 

2 . Immanent act ( action ) : an act which is per- 
formed entirely within the mind of the subject, and 
produces no external effect ; opposed to a transient 
or transitive act. Now rare. 

This distinction, formulated in Scholastic philosophy, is 
the connexion in which the word most freq. occurred during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 5 The workes of God, 
which are either inward and immanent, or outward and 
transient. 1677 Hale Prim. Oiig. Man. 1. i. 28 The in- 
ternal 3nd immanent Faculties and Acts of the reasonable 
Soul, .are Intellect and Will. _ 1785 Reid Intell. Powers n. 
xiv. (1803) I. 306 Logicians distinguish two kinds of opera- 
tions of the mind; the first kind produces no effect without 
the mind, the last does. The first they call immanent acts ; 
the second transitive. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Mctapk. 
(1870) II. xxv. n8 A cognition is an immanent act of mind. 
1847 Db Quincey Milton v. Southey 4- Landor Whs. XII. 
377 In metaphysical language, the moral of an epos or a 
drama should be immanent, not transient.. it should be 
vitally distributed through the whole organisation of the 
tree, not gathered or_ secreted into a sort of red berry.. 
t pendent at the end of its boughs. 

Hence Immauently adv., in immanent manner. 
a x7ii Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 73 Imma- 
nency will’d Within thy glorious self the Fiat pass’d. 

Immane’ntal, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the immanence of the Deity. 

1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. Tit. (1886) I. 1. H. 119 The 
mysteries of the Immanental Metaphysics. 
Imma-nifest, a. rare , [f. Im- - + Manifest. 
Cf. OF. immattifeste .] Not manifest or evident. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 294 A time not 
much unlike that which was before time, immanifest and 
unknowne. 1674 Bovlk Nat. £ Pretcmat. State Bodies 3 
If the Body were under any violence. *twas exercis'd by 
usual, but often immanifest Agents. 1789 T. Taylor Proclus 
IL 215. 1840 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 316 The sup- 
pressed premiss is not immanifest. 

Hence Immamifestness. 

1822 T. Taylor Apulcivs 276 The immanifestness of the 
art by which they were made. 

t Imma-nity. Obs. [ad. L. immunities , f. 
immanis Immane. Cf. F. immaniti (16th c.).] 
The quality of being immane. 

1. Hugeness ; monstrosity, enormity. 


1604 Cawdp.ey Table Alfh., I mutant tie , , beastlie crueltie, 
or hugenesse and greatnes. 1663 Cowley Ess. Verse $• 
Prose, Liberty (1688) 81 If the immunity of so many Vices 
had not been covered and disguised. 1667 Poole Dial, 
be tv. Protest. Papist (1735) 45 The lmmanity of their 
Blasphemies against God. 

2. Monstrous cruelty; atrocious savager}'. 

1557 North tr .Gueuara's Diall Pr. nsa/i To she we 
more their immanitie.,they dranke the blonde of him that 
was lately alyue. 1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1684) III. 649 Not 
to be accounted inhumanity, ’but rather immanity and 
beastly cruelty, a 1619 Fothkrby Atheom. 11. ii. § 6 <1622) 
207 Those notable immanities, which Dolabella exercised, 
vpon the body of Trebonius. 1699 Bentley Phal. xvi. 512 
Phalaris the Tyrant came to that degree of Cruelty and 
Immanity, that he devour'd sucking Children. 

•j' Imraansuete, a. Obs . rare ~°. [ad. L. im- 
-mansuetns ; see Im- 2 and Mansuete.] ‘ Ungentle, 
untractable, outragious, wilde ’ (Blount 1656). 

Immanta*tion. [ad. med.L. immantdtion-em , 
n.of action from immantare to clothe with a mantle, 
f. mantam mantle.] The investiture of a newly- 
elected pope with the man turn or mantle, 

1871 Academy s5 Dec. 562/2 Some other ceremonial rites 1 
. . associated by custom with the 1 tractatio namely, the 
change of name, the adoration, and the ‘immantation*. 

Immantle (iraee-nlT, imm-), v. Also 7 em-, 1 
9 en-. [f. Im- 1 + Mantle.] 

1. traits. To cover or enwrap with, or as with, . 
a mantle. Chiefly Jig. , i 

^ i6ox Holland Pliny I. 1 Vnder the pourprise and bend- 
ing cope whereof (heauenh all things are emmanteled and i 
couered. 0x620 T. Robinson Mary Magd. 425 From top 
to toe, she was iinmanteled With puiest Lawne. 1626 
Ailesbuky Passion Serm. 27 The Sunne. .is immantled with 
a miraculous eclipse. 1719 London & Wise Contpl. Gard. 

37 The verdant Foliage. .Immant’ling the laden Branches. 
2850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxxix, Immantled in ambrosial , 
dark. 1881 W. Wilkins Songs of Study 40 The calm that 
enmantles thine head. ^ 1 

2. To place round as a fortification. (Cf. dis- 
mantle.') Obs . rare. 

2601 Holland Pliny II. 345 The walls that he caused to 
be built and emmanteled about other towns. 

Immanuable, a. Obs. [f. Im- 2 + Manuable.] 
Unmanageable, incapable of being controlled. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 735 When a homed Serpent 
hath bitten a man or beast .. he falleth mad, his eyes grow 
dim, and his nerves itmnanuable. 

Imma'rble, v - rare. [f. Im- 1 + Marble jA Cf- 
Emmabble.J irans. To convert into marble ; to 
make cold, hard, or immovable, as marble. Hence 
Immarbled ppl.a. 

1642 Vicars God in Mount 17 Such was their.. immarbled 
impudence. 1839 Bailey Festus (1854) 170 The immarbled 
madness of this orb. 

tlxnmarce-scence. Obs~° [f.L. immarcesc-h't 
(see next) -f -ence.] ‘ Unfadingness, incorruptible- 
ness , (Phillips, 1658). 

Immarcescible (iraaise*sib , l), a . Now rare. 
Also erron. 6-9 -cessible, (7 -able), [ad. late L. 
immarcescibilis , f. im- (Im- 2 ) + mar cheer e, mar cere 
to fade, wither.] Unfading; incorruptible, imperish- 
able ; esp. in immarcescible crown {of glory). 

(. IvtmarcescibiliS corona ‘unfading garland’ occurs in 
Paulinus Nolanus (o 43* A - »•) Cartn. 35. The Vulgate has 
heredltas immarcescibilis , 1 Pet. i. 4 ; corona incorrufla , 
x Cor. ix. 24.) 

1542 Becox Pathw. Prayer xlviti. R vj. The immarcessible 
[ed. 1543 vncorruptible] crowne of glory. 554^9 (Mar.) 
BIc. Com. Prayer , Form cottsccr. Bishops, Ye may receyue 
the immarcessible (1662 never-fading] croune of glory. 
1640 Howell Dodond's Gr. (1645) 168 Palms of Victory 
and immarcessible ghirlands of glory and triumph to all 
eternity. 1654 Vilvain Theorem. Theol. Suppl. 238 Man 
was made immortal or immarcescible, and fel from it by sin. 
1708 Addr.fr. jersey ; in Loyd. Gaz. No. 4453/* May he 
reward your Piety.. with an immarcessible Crown of Glory. 
1858 E. Caswall Masque Mary 54 Children of Mary’s 
care, and like herself of bloom and fragrance immarcessible. 

Hence Immarce'scibly adv., unfadingly; Xxn- 
marce*scibleness, imperishableness. 

1652 Bp. Hall Invis. World in. xii, A crown .. immar- 
cessibly eternal, a crown of righteousness. 1727 Bailey 
vol. II, Immarcessiblcness, never fading Nature. 

Immarginate (imaudgim’t, imm-), a. Entom . 
and Bot. [f. IM- 2 + Marginate.] Having no dis- 
tinct or separate margin. 

1826 in Kirby & Sp. Eniontol. IV. 327. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 4x6/1 Immarginate , not margined or bordered. 
x88x Spruce in Jml. Bot. X. No. 217. 15 Papillose, im- 
marginate, sharp-pointed leaves. 

•f* Imma'rtial, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 + Mar- 
tial.] Not martial ; tmwarlike. 

c x6ix Chapman Iliad vn. 206 Assay not me like one 
Yong and immartialL 1615 — Odyss. ix. 638 To oppose 
their least Against a man immartxal, and a guest. 

t Xmma*sk, Obs. rare. [f. Im- 1 + Mask 
sb . or v. Also Inmask.] traits . To cover as with 
a mask ; to disguise- ^ 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 1. it. 201, I haue Cases of Buckram 
for the nonce, to immaske our noted outward garments. 

t Imma*tchaWe, a. Oh. [f. Im-2 + Matoh- 
ABI.E.] That cannot be matched ; unmatchable. 

1596 Drayton Legends, T. Cromwell iv. 346 Men in those 
times immatchable for wit. 1630 R . Johnson's Kingd. <$• 
Commw. 198 For the store of shipping they are aLo im- 
matchable. 1 


t Imma-tclileSB, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 1 -f 
Matchless, by confusion with prec.] Matchless. 

*595 Markham Sir R. Grinvile , To ike fay rest ix, Thou 
great Soveraigne of the earth, Onelie immntchlesse Monarch- 
esse of harts. 1609 Ar.min_ Maids of Morc-Cl. (1880) 118 
Go and returne as Paris did from Greece, With that im* 
matchles Helen. 

Immaterial (imatlo-rial), a. {sb.) Also 5 -iell, 
6-7 -iall, (6 in-), [ad. med.L. immateiidlis, f. 
im- (Im- 2 ) + materidlis Material a. In 1398 , 
prob. a. F. immateriel ( 14 th c.).] 

1. Not material ; not consisting of matter ; in- 
corporeal; spiritual. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. A ’. 1. (1495! 3 The contempla- 
cyon of the heuenly lerarchj’es immaterielles. 1527 Andrew 
Brunswykc s Distyll. Waters Aj, That the corruptyble 
shall be made incorruptible, and to make the materyall 
inmateryall. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. i. 1 Number is 
more simple and pure then is magnitude, and also im- 
materiall. 1641 Wilkins Mercury' xix. (1707) 78 That 
strange immaterial Power of the Loadstone. 5746 Hartley 
Observ. Man ii. i. 3* If God be not an immaterial Being, 
then Matter maybe the Cause of all the Motions in the 
Material World. 1830 Lyell Prtnc . Geol. I. 76 Demons, 
ghosts, witches, and other immaterial and supernatural 
agents. 

b. pi. as sb . : Things that are non-material. 
x66i Glanvill Van. Dogm . vii. § 2. 67 Thus more 
perfect apprehenders misconceive Immaterials: Our ima- 
ginations paint Souls and Angels in as dissimilar a resem- 
blance. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. in. § 14 Lodge im- 
materials in thy head \ ascend unto invisibles. 1730 W. 
Harte Ess. Satire 32 As well might Nothing bind Im- 
mensity, Or passive Matter Immaterials see. 

2. Having little substance ; flimsy, slight, rare. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. v. i. 35 Thou idle, immateriall 

skiene of Sleyd silke ! 

■I* 3. Not pertinent to the matter in hand. Obs . 
1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 162 Had I in- 
tituled this discourse, A Looking Glasse, the Metaphor had 
not been wholly immateriall. 3632 Lithgow Trav. x. 488 
Your absurd pretence: Your immaterial! proofes. 

4. Of no essential consequence ; unimportant. 
Johnson says ‘This sense has crept into the conversation 
and writings of barbarians; but ought to be utterly re- 
jected’: it is, however, the opposite of material in the sense 
of * important * found from 1528 onwards. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 77 After some immaterial 
Discourse they returned to their Tents. 1748 Hartley 
Observ . Man tt ii. 155 Small immaterial Variations excepted. 
1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 213 Only em- 
ployed. -for coarse purposes, where colour and appearances 
are totally immaterial. 2893 Chitty in Law Times Rep. 
LXVIII. 431/2 The question of notice becomes immaterial 
after my finding that there was no agreement. 

Hence Immate-riaUy adv . ; Immate’iialness. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m.vii. 1x9 For the visible 
species of things strike not our senses immater[i]ally. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Immaterialness, immateriality. 
Immaterialism (imatie rializ’m). [f. prec. + 
-3SM, after malenalism.'] 

1. The doctrine that matter does not exist in itself 
as a substance or cause, but that all things have ex- 
istence only as the ideas or perceptions of a mind. 

1713 Berkeley Hylas $ Phil. m. Wks. 1871 I. 352 You 
tell me indeed of a repugnancy between the Mosaic history 
and Immaterialism. 177 7 J. BeringtoN [title) Immaterial- 
ism Delineated, or a view of the First Principles of Things. 
1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 237 Berkeley maintains, 
that objects of sense are onl}’ ideas, they having no existence 
in themselves and apart from perception. This is im- 
materialism. 

2. nonce-use. = Ijimaterialttv i b. 

1824 Byron Juan xvi. cxiv, For immaterialism’s a serious 
matter ; So that even those whose faith is the most great 
In souls immortal, shun them tete-h-tete. 

Immaterialist (imatb*rialist). [f. as prcc. 

+ -1ST.] One who holds the doctrine of imma- 
terialism. 

1724 Swift Let. lo Ld. Carteret 3 Sept., Dr. George 
Berkeley .. going to England very young .. became the 
founder of a sect there called the I m materialists. 1822-34 
Good's. Study Med. (ed ; 4) III. 34 The metaphysical im- 
materialists of modern times freely admit that the Mind has 
No PI ace _ of existence, a 2829 J. Young Led. Intell. 
Philos, xxix. (1835) 290 Hartley himself was a decided tm- 
materialist. 

Immateriality (imatloriaHiti). [f. Imma- 
terial + -m\] 

1. The quality or character of being immaterial 
or not of the nature of matter : 

a. said of forms of en erg}', or of the conceptions 
of pure mathematics. 

1570 D_ee_ Math. Pref. 19 The purity, sunpHcuie, and 
Immateriality, of our Principall Science of Magnitude- 
1653 H. More Ccnject. Caboal. (1662) 13° V* r e may be 
assured, that Immateriality was the work of the First Day, 
a Monad or Unite being so express a signification of the 
nature thereof. 18x4 Shelley Deism Pr. Wks. x8^3 1 . 321 
Light, electricity, and magnetism . . seem to posse-ts Jiysi 
claims with thought to the unmeaning distinction ot » - 
materiality. 1863 Tvxdau. H«it ii. 5 52 liM »? 

experiment.. which really proved the immateriality » 

b- said of spiritual beings or essences. 
ax6sz J . Smith Set. Disc iv. Z6 A demonstration of the 
soul's immateriality. 1678 Cudworth /«M/. l.l». 

=1 He IPythagorasI asserted .the lmmortalit) or '^e SoLi!, 
and consequently its Immateriality. 

I4„y., pref Of the existence and immateriality of 

ST X &'uS/W “ Speculations as 

to the immateriality and immcrtalitj of the soul. 

c. tightness, fliuasiacss- rare. 
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1886 Stevenson Dr. fekyll 109 The trembling immateri- 
ality, the mist-like transience, of this seemingly so solid 
body in which we walk attired. 

2 . An immaterial thing, existence, or essence. 
1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xiv. (1857) 22 9 After origi- 
nating these buoyant immaterialities, projected them upon 
the broad current of time. 

3 . The quality of being unessential or unimportant. 

Mod. The immateriality of the consideration. 

Immaterialize (imatN-riabiz), v. [f. Im- 

1IATERIAL + -IZE.] trails. To render immaterial 
or incorporeal. Hence Immate'rialized fipl. a. 

i66t Glanvill Van. Do£i>t. xii. to 9 Though possibly 
Assiduity in the most fixed cogitation be no trouble or pain 
to immaterializ'd spirits, a 17x1 Kf.n Hymns Fcstiv. Poet. 
Wks, 1721 1. 401 Simon .. His Body had subdu’d, That he 
his Flesh might immaterialize. 1856 Tail's Mag. XXIII. 
656 Our theologians immaterialize Heaven too much. 

•j* ImmateTiate, a. obs. [f. 1 m- 2 + Mateui- 
ate.] = Immaterial. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §114-5 (Observ.) After long Inquiry of 
Things, Immerse in Matter, to interpose some Subject which 
Is Immateriate or lesse Materiate. 1653 H. More Conjcct. 
Cabbal. (1662) 75 Philo makes all Immateriate Beings to be 
created in this first day. 

Immatri’culate, v. rare. [f. Im- 1 + Ma- 
triculate v. Cf. F. immatriculer .] trans. To 
matriculate. In quot iS 14 _/?£■. 

17x8 Byrom frill. «$• Lit. Rem. (1854) I. r. 39 Mr. Piper 
was immatriculated here yesterday. 1764 Mem. G. Psal - 
vtanazar 222, I was not indeed immatriculated. 1814 
Sporting Mag. XLIV. 66 It would be an acquisition .. if 
this species [of deer] were immatriculated in our parks. 

So Immatricula'tion , 1 matriculation, especially 
in a German university’ (Funk, 1893). 

1891 Flugel German-Ettg. Diet., Immalriculation, (ira)- 
matriculation. 

Immature (imatiuou), a. [ad. L. immaturus 
untimely, unripe, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + matiirus Mature.] 

1. Occurring before its time ; untimely, premature. 
(Almost always said of death.) Obs. or arch. 

1548 Hall Chron Rich. Ill 48 b, Ye sodein and im- 
mature death of his wife. *621 Burton A/iai. Mel. 1. ii. 
iv. vii. (1651) 163 Prince Henries immature death. 1726 
Leoni Alberti s Archit. I. 7/1 The whole Frame. .falls into 
dangerous Distempers and immature old Age. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. <5 r It. frills. I. 215 The design being prevented 
by his immature death. 

2 . Not mature; not arrived at the perfect or 
complete state ; unripe, a. Of fruits. Now rare. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhouer's Bk. Physicke 5/2 Water of 
immature wallenuttes. 1692 Tkyon Good House-w. xiv. 
(ed. 2) 104 Many other Fruits are gathered and eaten whilst 
they are immature. 1727 Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Cider, 
Cider. .made of green immature Fruit. 

b. Of other things, in respect of physical growth. 
2641 G. Sandys Paretphr. Song Sol. vm. iii, We have a 
Sister immature. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 277 The Earth. . 
in the Womb as yet Of Waters, Embryon immature in- 
volv'd. 1845 Darwin Vi y. Nat. ix. (1879) 201 The young 
cells . . contain quite immature polypi. 1880 GUnther 
Fishes 176 Immature males do not differ externally from 
the old female. 

C. Of things immaterial. 

[1635 J- Hayward tr. Biondis Banish’d Virg. 76 This 
project.. being.. immature in the fertile soyle of his braine- 
plot.] 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. iv. 71 The green and 
immature^ Essays of early Writers. 1701 Rowe A mb. Step- 
Moth. v. i, As yet the Secret Is immature. 2823 De Quincey 
Lett. Educ. v. (i860) 111 Presented to the immaturest 
student. _ 2851 D. WiLSotiPreh. Ann, (1863) II. iv. viii. 451 
In these immature centuries. 

Immatnred (imatiu^ud), ppi. a. [f. Im- 2 + 
Matured.] Not matured ; left immature. 

2803 Leyden Scenes Infancy iv. 358 The Seeds of genius 
immatur’d by haste. 2835 Chalmers Nat. Theol. 1. 11. Hi. 
263 The immatured buddings of animal and vegetable 
formation. 

Immaturely (imatifiauli), adv. [f. pr ec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an immature way; in an unripe condi- 
tion; prematurely. 

2620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 291 They immaturely die 
by some acute disease. 2736 Lediard Life Marlborough 
II. 3 1 *1 bis high Opinion . . appear’d to be too rashly and 
immaturely formed. 2752 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 
177 This prevents the falling of the fruit immaturely. 2887 
A. de Vere Ess. I. 237 Though he died young, he did not 
die immaturely. 

Immatu-reness. [f. as prec. + -NES 3 .] The 
quality of being immature ; immaturity. 

2665 Boyle Occas. Ref. Ded., The Immatureness of some 
of them would . . make many think they come forth Un- 
seasonably. 

Immaturity (imatiuo-riti). [ad. L. ivima- 
turitat-cm untimely haste (Cicero 1, unripeness 
(Suetonius), f. immatiirus Immature.] The quality 
or condition of being immature, 
f 1 . Prematureness; untimeliness. Obs. 
c 1540 tr. Pol. Vcrg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 299 Heewas 
prevented, .bie the immaturitie of his. deathe, skarcelie hav- 
ing accomplished the vt. yeare of his reigne. - 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. .43 His words (though spoke with 
some kind of hast and immaturity). . 

2 . Unripeness; imperfect or incomplete state. 
1606 Holland Suelott. 54 The immaturity of young 
espoused wives. 2651 Gataker Whitaker in Fulled s Abel 
Rediv.[fd)f) II. 112 His immaturity of years. 2764 Harmer 
Observ. v. ii. 54 When the grapes shall not be gathered, as 
they were wont before to be, in a state of immaturity. 2845 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit . India (1854) 102 The men and 
women who chiefly compose the society leave home in their 


immaturity. 2877 Dowden Shaks. Prim . vi. 82 The poem 
of later date.. exhibits far less immaturity. 

b. with pi. An immature plant, production, etc. 
2651 Biggs New Disp. T 77 Their own cruelties, infamy, 
immaturities. 2850 H. Miller Footpr. Great, x. (2674) x8r 
That the rich vegetation of the Coal Measures had been .. 
composed of magnificent immaturities of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

t Imma’ze, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im - 1 + Maze.] 
tram. To involve as in a maze or labyrinth. 

2631 B rath wait Eng. Gent lew. (1641) 294 That love-si eke 
girle, who became so immazed in loves error. 2647 Ward 
Simp. Ccbler 22 The .. Planters. . had immazed themselves 
in the most intolerable confusions and inextricable thral- 
domes. 

Inline ability (imf,abrliti). [f.‘ Im- 2 + L. 
meabilis passable (f medre to pass) ; see -bility.] 
Inability to pass or flow (through a channel). 

2732 Arbuthnot Aliments vi. § 29 (R.) The viscidity and 
immeability of the matter impacted in them. 2752 Watson 
in Phil. Trans. 350 That the immediate cause .. is the im- 
meability of the nervous fluid through the nerves. 

Immeasurability (ime^urabHIti). [f. next 

+ -ity.] ' = Immeasurableness. 

1824 De Quincey Analects fr. Rich ter Wks. XIV. 139 In 
sight of this immeasurability of life. 2882 Fraseds Mag. 
XXV. 490 A sense of unfitness, bred perhaps of the im- 
measurability of the surroundings. 

Immeasurable (ime^urab’l, imm-), a. Also 
5 ynmes-,ymeas-,6 inmes-,7 immes-. [f.lM - 2 + 
Measurable a. Cf. 16th c. F. immesurable .] Not 
measurable ; that cannot be measured ; immense. 

2440 J. Shirley Dethc K. fames (1B18J 25 His tirannye 
ynmesurable, without pite or mercy, a 2532 More Confut. 
Tiiulale Wks. 590/1 Tyl he. .for tbeire immesurable outrage 
..finallye reiecteth and refuseth them. 2667 Milton P. L. 
vii. 21 1 The vast immeasurable Abyss, c 2790 Cowper Notes 
Milton's P. L. 1. 50 The immeasurable distance to which 
these apostate. spirits had fallen from God. 2838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, xiii, To the immeasurable delight and admira- 
tion of all the readers thereof. 2869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 
40 Geology makes me familiar with immeasurable times. 

Immea-stirableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being immeasurable ; 
incapability of being measured. 

2561 T. Norton Calvins Inst. iv. 77 Nor doeth [he] with 
immeasurablencsse of correction breake the bonde of felow- 
ship. 2628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 230. 2876 Geo. 

Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxv, Novelty gives immeasurableness 
to fear. 

Immea , surably,m/z>. [f.asprec. + -LY 2 .] To 
an immeasurable extent or degree ; beyond measure; 
immensely, vastly. 

1632 Gouge God’s Arrozvs 1. §43. 71 Anger is mis-ordered, 
when it is .. immeasurably moved. 2760 H. Walpole in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 267 The Anthem, .being immeasurably 
tedious. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 67 The process is immea- 
surably slower. 

Immeasured (ime-juud, imm-), a. [f. Im- 2 +- 
Measured. Cf. F. immesurl i] Not measured ; 
unmeasured ; immense, vast. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 8 Such dreadful wights. As far 
exceeded men in their immeasurd mights. 1622 Drayton 
Poly-clb. xix. (1748) 334 Four such imineasurid pools, philo- 
sophers agree, I* th’ four parts of the world undoubtedly 
to be. a 2745 Broome Poems, Death (R.), A stream, that . . 
glides To meet eternity’s itnmeasur’d tides ! 2828 Mom in 
Blacksu. Mag. XXIII. 294 The forests and valleys. .Within 
the immeasured circumference. 

+ Immea’tion. Obs. rare . [n. of action f. L. 

immeare to pass into, to enter, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + L. 
vieare to go, pass.] A passing in ; entrance, ingoing. 

267 s J. J[ones] Brit. Ch. (2678) 574 These mutual immea- 
tions, or Christ in us.^and we in Christ. 

1* Imniecha’iiical, a. Obs . [f. Im - 2 + Me- 
chanical a .] 

L Of phenomena, etc. : Not mechanical ; not 
of physical or material nature, origin, etc. 

27x5 Cheyne Philos . Princ.i R elig. 1. (1716) 43 The Cause 
of the Motion of this subtill Fluid, which is tne Cause of 
Gravity, is in itself Immechanical. 2748 Hartley Observ. 
Man 1. i. 33 Some suppose this Effect to be immechanical, 
and to arise from the immediate Agency of God. 2796 W. 
Marshall IV. England \. 276 The crooks being cleared, 
by hand, in a somewhat immechanical manner. 

2 . Of persons : Without mechanical or practical 
knowledge or skill ; untechnical. 

2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (2757) II. 87 A very illiterate 
Way of speaking, and exceeding immechanical. 2751 Earl 
Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 94 Fine strokes of just satyr 
on the wild and immechanical enquiries of the philosophers 
..of that age. 

Hence Immecha’nically adv. (Craig, 1S47.) 
flmme’cliaiiism. Obs. [f. Im- 2 + Mechan- 
ism : cf. prec.] Non-mechanical property ; inertia. 

2740 Cheyne^ Regimen 45 However their Acts may be 
suspended, sopited, or destroyed by gross Matter, and the 
Im-mechanisra of Bodies. 

Immediacy (imrdiasi). [f. next; see -act.] 
1 . The quality or condition of being immediate; 
freedom from intermediate or intervening agency ; 
direct relation or connexion ; directness. 

2605 Shaks. Lear\. Hi. 65 He .. Bore the Com mission -of 
my place and^ person, The which immediacie may well stand 
vp. And call it selfe your Brother. 1658 Gurnall Chr. in 
A rm. verse 14. xiv. § 1 (1669) 55/1 There is the immediacy of 
his providence. 2660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. 431 
The immediacy .. of those first Scriptures from God to us. 
287$ _H. James R. Hudson i. 10 Questions .. bearing with 
varying degrees of immediacy on the subject. 2885 Steven- 


son in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 549 A strange freshness and 
immediacy of address to the public mind. 

b. Logic and Philos. (See Immediate 2 b.) 
a 2834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 315 Spiritual 
verities, or truths of reason respective ad realia . . are 
differenced from the conceptions of the understanding by the 
immediacy [printed immediate)’] of the knowledge. 2836-7 
Sir W. Hamilton Meta/h. xxiii. (1859) II. 78 If Reid did 
not maintain this immediacy of perception .. he would at 
once be forced to admit one or other of the Unitarian con- 
clusions of materialism or idealism. 2864 Bowen Logic 
viii. 265 The reduction of a Hypothetical Judgment to a 
Categorical shows very clearly the Immediacy of the reason- 
ing in what is called a Hypothetical Syllogism. 1874 W. 
Wallace Logic of Hegel § 12. 16 The a priori aspect or 
immediacy of thought, where there is a mediation, not made 
by anythingexternal but by a reflect ion into itself, is another 
name for universality. 

2. The condition of being the immediate lord or 
vassal ; see Immediate i b. 

2762 tr. Buschii tig’s Syst. Geog. IV. 446 Varel lost its im- 
mediacy, or independency, and stands at present under the 
superiority of Oldenburg. Ibid. V. 299 The Emperors 
Charles I V. and Wenceslaus engaged to maintain it in its 
immediacy on the Empire. 2818-48 Hallam m Mid. Ages 
(1872) I. 23 note, The immediacy of vassals in times so 
ancient is open to much controversy. 

3. The condition of being immediate in time (see 
Immediate 4 ). 

2856 W. A. Butler Hist. Auc. Philos. I. 453 The sage 
will .. ensure his certainty in the immediacy of enjoyment, 
carefully rejecting all intensive suggestions of p.ist or future. 
2898 [Chr. IVorld 17 Mar. 15/4 On a subordinate point like 
the immediacy of the Second Coming. 

Immediate (imrdi/t), a. {sb., adv.) Also 5 
immeadiat, 5-7 ynnnediat(e, 6 y-, imediat(e, 
immediat; 5-6 inmediate. [ad. med.L. im- 
mediatus (the adv. immediate was frequent in the 
feudal sense : see Immediately), f. im - (Im-2) + 
medidtus Mediate. Cf. F. immediat (Cotgr.).] 

1. Said of a person or thing in its relation to 
another : That has no intermediary or intervening 
member, medium, or agent ; that is in actual con- 
tact or direct personal relation, a. Of a person. 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 48 b, The Dolphyn dp* 
syred . . [them] to be two of his immediat aides. 1686 in 
Keble Life Bp. Wilson i. (1863) 27 Nothing unbecoming an 
immediat servant and follower of Christ. 2782 Gibbon Decl. 

F. xvii. II. 51 The emperor conferred tne rank of Illus- 
trious on seven of his more immediate servants. 2822 Lamb 
Elia Sep. 11. Confess. Drunkard, My next more immediate 
companions. 

b. sfec. In Feudal language, said of the relation 
between two persons one of whom holds of the other 
directly, as in immediate lord, tenant , tenure ; also 
elliptically= Holding directly of the sovereign or 
lord paramount, spec, in Germany, of the Emperor. 

. 1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 4 The chiefe lorde or lordes 
immediate, of whom suche. .houses be holderi. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Rich. Ill 51 Ready to serve .. their natural and 
immediate lord Jasper erle of Peinbrooke. 2624 Selden 
Titles Hon. 229 To be free from either a mediat, or im- 
mediat Tenure of him. 1660 Trial Regie. 10 The King is 
immediate from God. 2828-48 Hallam Mid. Ages (2872) II. 
92 The inferior nobility . . having now become immediate, 
abused that independence. 2863 H. Cox Instit. 1. iii. it 
The King’s immediate tenants were bound to attend his 
court. 

c. Of a thing. 

2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 44 All men have taken 
them as immediate miracles, without any naturall means or 
cause. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivir. § 6 The true im- 
mediate cause why baptisme. .is necessary. ^ a 2628 Preston 
Effectual Faith U631) 5i,He doth it by an immediate voice, 
by which he speaketh immediately to our spirits. ^ a 2763 
Shenstone Ess. 95 Objects . . less calculated to strike the 
immediate eye. a 2862 Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 4 The 
immediate object of all art is either pleasure or utility. 

2. Of a relation or action between two things ; 
Acting or existing without any intervening medium 
or agency ; involving actual contact or direct rela- 
tion : opposed to mediate and remote. 

*533 More Apol. Wks. 89^/r As longe as the Prelates pre- 
tend that their authoritye is so hygh and so immediate of 
God, that the people are bounde to obeye theim. 262s in 
Rymer Foedcra (2726) XVIII. 240/2 By Our owne ym me- 
diate commaunde and for Our owne ym mediate Service. 
2709 Berkeley Th, Vision § 59. Bodies operating on our 
organs by an immediate application. 27x2 W. Rogers Voy. 
26 We are desirous of an immediate Traffick with them. 
2864 Bowen Logic i. 2 Each [Intuition] is immediate,— That 
is, it does not come through the intervention of any other 
state of mind. / bid. ii. 34 They rest upon the immediate 
testimony of consciousness. 

b. spec . Immediate inference (Logic) : an infer- 
ence drawn from a single premiss and therefore 
arrived at without the intervention of a middle 
term; sometimes called 1 interpretative inference 
because it renders explicit what was implicit in 
the original proposition. Immediate hnenoledge 
(Philos.) ; knowledge of self-evident truth; intui- 
tive knowledge, as distinguished from that arrived 
at by means of demonstration or proof. 

2624 De Laune tr. Du Maulin' s Logick 166 Of immediate 
propositions, .some are immediate in regard of the subject, 
and othersare immediate in regard of the cause. 1843 Mill 
Logic Introd. § 5 Whatever knowledge has been acquired 
otherwise than by immediate inference. 1866 Fowler 
Deduct. Logic ii. (2869) 73 Of Immediate Inferences the 
most important forms are Oppositions, Conversions, Per- 
mutations. 1874 Wallace Logic cf Hegel § 24. 45 When we 



IMMEDIATELY. 


IMMENSE. 


compare the different forms of knowledge with one another, 
the first of them, immediate or intuitive knowledge, may 
perhaps seem the finest, noblest and most appropriate. Ibid. 
§ 64, 108 The difference between philosophy and the 
asseverations of immediate knowledge rather centres in the 
exclusive position which immediate knowledge takes up 
and in its opposition to philosophy. 

3 . Having no person, thing, or space intervening, 
in place, order, or snccession ; standing or coming 
nearest or next ; proximate, nearest, next ; close, 
near. In reference to place often used loosely of 
a distance which is treated as of no account. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1, ii. 109 You are the most immediate to 
our throne. 1611 Hcywood Gold. Age 111. Wks. 1874 III. 49, 
I am Iupiter, King Saturnes sonne, immediate heire to Crete. 
j8oo Knox & Jebb Corr. I. 3 Immediate neighbourhood I 
have none, save one family. i 856 Rogers Agric. .5- Prices 

I. xxiii, 598 In immediate proximity to the mines. x888 

J. Incus Tent Life Tigerland 183 This took us both away 
from the immediate vicinity of the plot. Mod. I know no 
one of the name in the immediate neighbourhood. I have 
made it known to my immediate neighbours on each side: 

4 . Of time : Present or next adjacent ; of things : 
Pertaining to the time current or instant. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn . 1. ii. § 3 Those of the later or 
immediate times, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 
372 Equall with, or immediate unto the ApostoVicall times. 
1773 'Junius Lett. xlix. 257 If the event had not disappointed 
the immediate schemes of the closet. 3845 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 2 Our own immediate age is confessedly rich in 
works of the historical class. 3879 Froude Cxsar xv. 252 
The immediate future was thus assured. 

b. Occurring, accomplished, or taking effect with- 
out delay or lapse of time ; done at once ; instant. 

3568 Grafton Chron. II. 1362 There was immediat order 
geven to Edward Lorde Clynton with all expedicion to 
prepare himselfe. 158$ A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. {*625) 89, 

I did . . at the first use some delaies in imediate dispatch of 
the thing. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. v. i. 378 Immediate 
sentence then, and sequent death, Is all the grace I beg. 
3667 Milton P. L. vh. 176 Immediate are the Acts of God, 
more swift Then time or motion. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand, viii, Some loose silver for our immediate expenses. 
3774 C. J. Phipi’s Voy. N. Pole 64 The hopes we had.. enter- 
tained of the immediate effect of an Easterly wind in clearing 
the bay. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 596 That he must 
either consent to an immediate surrender, or prepare for an 
immediate assault. Mod. An immediate reply will oblige. 

5 . That directly touches or concerns a person or 
thing ; having a direct bearing. 

3725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 324 They began to 
think of their more immediate work. 1793 Burke App. 
Whigs Wks. 1842 I. 315 Their own more immediate and 
popular rights arid privileges. 3816 Byron Ch. Har. in. 
lxxvi. But this is not my theme ; and I return To that 
which is immediate. 1833 Browning Pauline 340, 1 rudely 
shaped my life To my immediate wants. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 28 She allowed her colonies to trade only so far 
as suited her own immediate interests. 1896 Dk. Argyll 
Philos. Belief jZ An y mere arrangement which is destitute 
of obvious or immediate utility, 
f 6 . Uninterrupted in course ; direct. Ohs . rare. 
3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 4 Teneriffa is thought to 
equall. .in height.. any other Land in the World, allowing 
its immediate ascent from the Ocean. Ibid. 59 The im- 
mediate ascent is twenty two foot high. 

d*B. sb. (//.) Immediate acts or communica- 
tions. Obs. 

3645 Rutherford Tryal ff Tri. Faith (3845) 382 Christ is 
speedy, and swift as a roe .especially in his immediates. 

+ C. as adv. (In some cases perh. L. inimediale, 
as formerly in Fr. and It.) Immediately. Obs. 

3532 Morf. Confut. Tittdalc Wks. 692/1 Hys other fower 
chapters immediate before. x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. <$• 
Cornuiw. (1603) 135 Lord of those which hold of him im- 
mediate. 3626 Bacon Sylva § 366 Bodies enfiamed, wholly, 
and Immediate. 

Immediately (imrdiAli), adv. Forms: see 
Immediate, [f. prec., or rather L. immediat-us 
+ -ly 2 ; it is actually found before the adj. as the 
Eng. equivalent of L. immediate j In an immediate 
way ; the reverse of mediately. 

I. Without intermediary, intervening agency, or 
medium ; by direct agency ; in direct or proximate 
connexion or relation; so as to concern, interest, 
or affect directly, or intimately ; _ directly. 

34x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi. (MS. Digby 230) If. 
378/2 FroTroye weresentelettres. .To pallamidesinmediatly 
directe. 1530 Baynton in . Palsgr. Iotrod. 12 The frenche 
men borowe tlieyr wordes immediatly of the latines. 3592 
West xst Pt. Symbol. § 35 An Obligation by contract is 
gotten either mediately or immediatlie. ImmediatHe by a 
mans owne proper contract. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 64 Canow 
. .was immediatly vnder thedominion of the Tartars. 1662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vii. § 8 All positive precepts com- 
ming immediately from God. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. 
xxiii. (1695) 360 We immediately by our Senses perceive in 
Fire its Heat and Colour. X691RAY Creation n. (3704) 42B 
Insects useful to Mankind, if not immediately, yet mediately. 
1788 Priestley Led. Hist. m. xv. 121 An article of informa- 
tion the most immediately necessary to a reader of history. 
3843 Mill Logic 1. iii. I 4 Feelings, .immediately occasioned 
by bodily states. 1864 Bowf.n Logie l 2 Not. .immediately, 
hut only through the medium of what is called a Concept. 

b. Of feudal tenure (and trait f.) : see Immedi- 
ate 1 b. 

3488-9 Ad 4 Hen. VII , c. 17 The lord of whomsuche .. 
hereditamentes be holden ymmediatly. 3574 tr. Littleton’s 
Tenures 31 a. The Abbot shal holde immediat I ye the same 
tenementes by knightes service of the Lorde of his grauntour. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xvi. (3739I 3? All the 
Lands in England became mediately or immediately holden 
of the Crown, c 3670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws (1681) 202 
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Homage done to the King immediately. 1863 H. Cox 
Instil, iii. ii. 604 All subjects’ lands were held mediately or 
immediately under grants from him [the king). 

2 . With no person, thing, or distance, intervening 
in time, space, order, or succession ; next or just 
(preceding or following, before or after) ; closely ; 
proximately ; directly. 

1466 Mann, ty Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) j 68, vj. dayes 
immedyatly folwyng. 1476 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett, No. 
771 III. 153 Inmediately afftr the dycesse off the Duke. 
3552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 46 The wordis that ar 
writtin immediatly afore the text. 3668 Cut-rEiTER & 
Cole Barthol. Anatomy 1. xvii. 45 The Liver, under which 
it [right kidney} rests immediately. 1672 Cave Prim. CJir. 
in. iv. (1673) 353 So immediately opposite to the whole tenor 
of the Gospel. 1774 C. J. pHirrs Voy. N. Pole 61 The ice 
immediately about the ships. 3853 Jerdan Autobiog. IV. 63, 

I lost my immediately elder brother. 3860 Tyndall Glac . 

I. ix. 63 Another peal was heard immediately afterwards. 
Mod. Fire broke out in the premises immediately adjoining. 

3 . Without any delay or lapse of time ; instantly, 
directly, straightway; at once. 

1420 Proclam, in Rymer Foedera (1709! 917/1 Sho shall 
take and have in the Roinlme of France, immediately from 
the tyme of oure Dethe, Dower, to the Somme of Twenty 
Mill Francs Yerly. la 1500 Chester PI. xiii. 107 He bade 
me goe immeadiatlye. 3590 Shaks. Mids. N. u. ii. 356 
Either death or you lie finde immediately. 3711 Addison 
Sped. No. 94 f 9 He had only dipped his Head into the 
Water, and immediately taken it out again.. 3877 Watts 
Fownes ’ Inorg. Chem. (ed. 12) 213 A crystalline precipitate 
immediately forms. 

b. as conj. (ellipt. for immediately that). The 
moment that ; as soon as. Cf. Directly 6 b. 

3839 Asa Gray Lett. I. 28. Immediately this was done I 
completed an arrangement with my publishers. 1856 Q. Rev. 
June 182 Immediately they came upon the ground, fourteen 
of them were netted. 3896 Welton Manual of Logic (ed. 2) 

II. iii. § 90 The diagrams . . should be self-interpreting im- 
mediately the principle on which they are constructed is 
understood. 

Immediateuess (imf divines), [f. Immediate 
+ -ness.] The quality or condition of being im- 
mediate; immediacy; directness (of action, thought, 
relation, etc.) ; absolute (or in loose nse, relative) 
proximity in time or place. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cercm. 11. 298. Let any man looke .. and 
he shall finde, that (merit, necessitie, and immediatnesse set 
a part) significant Ceremonies are extemall acts of religious 
worship. 1691-8 Norris Prod. Disc. (1711) III. 141 The 
immediateness, the inwardness of his Essential Presence 
and Union with the Soul. 1704 — Ideal World 11. v. 283 
The immediateness of the perception. . 3863 J . G. Murphy 
Comm. Gen. xli. 32 The certainty and immedtateness of the 
event. 1882 Stevenson New A rab. Nts. (1884) 229 The 
immediateness of our peril. 

+ Xmmedia'tion. Obs. [f. Im - 2 + Mediation, 
after immediate.] Immediate or direct action, com- 
munication, etc. (The reverse of mediation.') 

1369 J. Sanford tr. A 'grippa's Vatu A rtes 22 b. Of Media- 
tions, and Immediations. 3677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 292 
God workes al immediately, not only by the Immediation 
of his Virtue but also by the Immediation of his Essence. 

Immediatism (imrdi/tiz’m). [as next + -is Ji.] j 

1 . The principle or practice of immediate action ; 
formerly, in U. S. Hist., applied to the policy of 
the immediate abolition of slaver)'. 

1835 H. G. Otis in Liberator V. 144 They [abolitionists] 
have enriched the nomenclature with a new word, immedi- 
atism. This., is the opposite of gradualism, another new 
coinage. 3880 O. Johnson Garrison 45 Mr. Garrison had 
learned the doctrine of immediatism From Dr. Beecher. 

2 . The quality of being immediate ; immediate- 
ness, immediac)'. 

a 3825 D. Stewart cited by Worcester, • 

Immediatist (imrdi^tist). [f. Immediate 4- 
-ist.] One who practises or advocates immediate 
action ; spec, in U. S. Hist one who advocated 
the immediate abolition of slavery. 

1835 H. G. Otis in Life ofW. L. Garrison (1885) L 500 
[He (Otis) . . denied that the Scriptures were anywhere op- 
posed to slavery ; repeated that Christ] 4 was not an imme- 
diatist 1852 W. Goodell in Slavery <)- Freedom (1882) 
424 Those who professed to he opposed to slavery, and . . 
only deprecated the imprudent measures of the immedia - 
tists. 1888 F. H. Stoddard in Andover Rev. Oct., The 
gospel of the Immediatist, — work while the day lasts. 

Immediate) ‘rial, a. [f.lM - 2 + Mediatorial.] 
Not mediatorial. 

1851 Robertson Led. Ep. Cor. xxix. (1889) 272 We shall 
know Him, when the mediatorial has merged in the im- 
mediatorial. 

Immedicable (ime'dikab’l), a . Also 6 ymed-. 
[ad. F. immedicable (Cotgr.) or L. immedicabilis , 
f. im - (Im- -) + medicabilis Medicable.] Incapable 
of being healed, incurable, irremediable. 

3596 R. L[ische] Diella i. (1877) 7 With fatall and ymedi- 
cable wound. x66o Willsford Scales Comm. 100 Glutted 
with excesse, [they] become immedicable by those surfeits. 
3744 Armstrong Preserv. Health it. 220 More immedicable 
ills. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 307 A disease 
immedicable by the healing art. 
b. transf. and ff 

3533 More Anno. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1075/3 Through 
his immedicable matyce he fell of himselfe. 1645 Milton 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 359 For anotbers perversnes, or im- 
medicable disaffection. J8t3 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 612 
There remains an immedicable But. 1B80 Swinburne 
Study Shaks. Ii. 167 Immedicable scepticism of the spirit. 

Hence Imme-dicableness, inctirableness ; Im- 
me -die ably adv., incurably. 


3727 Bailey vol.II, Immedicableness, incurableness. 1867 
P* Bayne in Conlemp, Rev. Nov. 351 Madness, be its 
visions gay or gloomy, is immcdicably sad. 

Xmmedi-cina'ble, a. rare. [f. Iji-2 + Medi- 
cinablk.] Not medicinable; incurable. 

1816 Mrs. Shelley Last Man II. ^2 Fallen, .from health 
to immedicinable disease. 

Immelodious (imflffu-dtes, imm-), a. ff. Im- 2 
+ Melodious.] Not melodious ; unmelodious. 

x6ox Chester Love’s Mart, xeix, My immelodious dis- 
cord I vnfret. x6i6 Dkumm. of Hawth. Sonn., To his 
Lute, When immelodious Winds but made thee move. 
1652 Caryl Exp. Job xi. 3 Little birds.. troublesome, with 
uncessant, immelodious chirpings. 3822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 429 Immelodious Voice. 1802 illustr. 
Lotul. Neivs 15 Oct. 474/2 Master who crownst our im- 
melodious days With flower of perfect speech. 

Imme*mber, v. rare. [f. Im- 1 + Member sb.] 
traits. To incorporate as a member* 

1871 Tylok Prim. Cult. II. 188 Incorporated or immem* 
bered in things they cannot quit. 

t Immemo'r, a. Sc. Obs . rare. Also imme* 
moir (=-or). [ad. L. immemor, f, im- (Im--) 4- 
memor mindful.] Unmindful, forgetful. 

X 53 S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 673 This king Malcolme .. 
wes pocht immemor The greit kyndnes that gude Edward 
befoir Scheiv him. Ibid. 699 This king Edgair, of quhomc 
I schew befoir, Of gratitude wald nocht be inimtmoir. 

Inunemorable (ime'morab’l), a. [ad. L. im - 
manor abiLis, f. im - (Im --) + vianorabilis Memor- 
able. Cf. i6tIic.F . immdmorablel] 

1 . Not memorable ; not worthy of remembrance. 

_ 2552 Huloet, Immemorable, or vnworthy remembraunce, 
imm tmorab ills. 3616 Bullokar, Immemorable, not worthy 
to be remembred._ 1768 Woman of Honor I. 222 Poor im- 
memorable insignificants. Ibid, II. 109 Not one jot more 
immemorable. 1880 Disraeli Endynt. I. xi. 87 An ancient, 
and in its time, even not immemorable home, 
b. as sb. 

1768^ Woman of Honor 79 Contented with betog one of 
those immcmorables, or cyphers of high life. 

f 2 . = Immemorial. Obs. 

16 6s J. Webb Stonc-Heugii^s ) 90 As to Age. . they be of 
most immemorable Antiquity. 1796 Burney Merit. Mdas- 
tasio III. 85 A right by immemorable prescription. Ibid. 

III. 161. 

' Hence Ianme'morableness, 1 unworthiness to be 
remembred* (Bailey vol, II, 1727). 
f Imme*inorate, a. Obs. In 5 yramemorat. 
[ad. L. immemordlus, {. im - (Hr- 2 ) + manor alus, 
pa. pple. of memorare to bring to mind, remind.] 

? Unmindful. (Cf. Immemor.) 

CX400 Berytt 2626 Sovcren lord celestiall L.ymmemorat 
of lyes, Graunt me grace to morowe ! so Jm God be plesid, 
Make so myne answere. 

Immemorial (im/moJTiaI),rf. [ad.med.L.z///- 
viemorial-is, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + memorialis (Suetonius') 
Memorial. Cf. F. immemorial (16th c. in Littre).] 
That is beyond memory or out of mind’ ; ancient 
beyond memory or record ; extremely old. 

3602 Fulbecke Pandedes iv. 19 In making title by pre- 
scription and continuance of time immemorial]. . 1696 
WmsTON Th. Earth u. (1722) 124 Which. .was the imme- 
morial beginning of the Ancient Year long before the 
times of Moses. 1765 Blackstone Coutm. I. Introd. 64 They 
receive their bmding power, and the force of laws, by long 
and immemorial usage. 3847 Tennyson Priuc. vn. 206 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 1872 Wharton 
Law-Lex. (ed. 5), Immemorial usage, a practice which has 
existed time out of mind ; custom ; prescription. 

Hence Immemo rialness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
ImmemoriaUy (im/moa'riali), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -ly 2 .] In an immemorial manner; from time 
immemorial ; 4 time out of mind ' ; by immemorial 
prescription or usage. 

3614 Sf.lden Titles Hon. 38 Their own immemorially 
possest right. i66t Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 99 The 
truth and authority of the Scriptures. .hath been imme- 
morially believed by the ltarned’st men in the world. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. xxxii. (1830) 404 This prerogative, 
being founded in mercy, and immemorially exercised by the 
crown. 385s Milman Lat. Chr. iv. i. (1883) II. 164 Small, 
independent, and immemorially hostile tribes. 

+ Immemo*rioU8, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Im- 2 + 
Memorious.] Unmindful, forgetful. 

360* W. Bas Sword ff Buckler C*, We . . Of our owne 
birth haue lmmemorious beene. 


immense (ime'ns), a. {sb.} Also 5 emense, 
imrainens), 7 imens. [a. F .immense (1360 
Godefroi) = It., Pg. immenso , Sp. in men so, ad. 
imnteusus immeasurable, boundless, f. im- (Im- -) 
maisus, pa. pple. of mettri to measure.] 

. Unmeasured ; so great that it has not been or 
nnot be measured ; immeasurably large ; of 
undless extent ; infinite. ? Obs. 

599 Daniel Musofih. (R.), That immense and boundless 
:an Of nature’s nches. 3640 Habiscton Castara . 
rb.) 131 Great God! when I consider th« Omnipotent, 
[email, and imens. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1 . 4 4 
d [is] not circumscribed or defined to any ,)p a 
nense in hU Being. tjr6 Butler A mil. 1. m. 89 
terial world appear* tote m a manner 
nensc. <11770 Jortiv Seme. VI. vm. 159 I lie 

■ipture represents the Goodness of God as inuHen-e. ^ 

. Much beyond the ordinary measure or size ; 
;remelv great or large : vast, huge. 

ICO Caxton Enrydos x*yi. 92 My teeres and emens* 
pyn-es. 1575 Laseiiam Let. 1187*) 55 So tmnur.cns & 
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IMMENSE. 


profuse a charge of expens. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 14 8 _ The immense Armies brought. .b3* the Persian 
Kings against the Grecians. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. ix. 88 
Those immense hills called the Andes. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vii. II. 252 The immense fine which the Court of 
King’s Bench had imposed. 1895 Ld. Esher in Law 
Times Rep. LXXIII. 701/2 The statute, .was minutely 
dissected at immense lengths 

b. of persons in relation to actions or qualities. 

1 631 Weever Anc.Fttn. Mon. 798 He was.. little of 
stature, but immense in wit and vnderstanding. Mod. He 
is an immense eater. 

3. slang. Superlatively good, fine, splendid, etc. 
1762 Genii. Mag. E6/2 Here's cream — damn’d fine— im- 
mense — upon my word I 1865 Lowell Lett. II. 43 The 
poem turned out to be something immense, as the slang is 
nowadays. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius iii. (1892) 
47 You look like a crown prince. - • Perfectly immense, 
f b. as adv. Immensely. Obs. slang. 

1754 Murphy Gray' s-lnn grit l No. 89 p 25 An immense 
fine Woman. 1772 Ann. Reg. 11. 191 A long while everything 
was immense great and immense little, immense handsome 
and immense ugly. 

33. as sb. immense, boundless, or vast extent ; 
'immensity. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 258 Bade with cold streams 
the quick expansion stop, And sunk the immense of vapour 
to a drop. 3805 T. Linoley Voy. Brasil (1808) 40 The rear 
was brought up by.. other troops, and an immense of 
rabble. 1829 Carlyle Novalis in Misc. (1869) II. 285 A 
kingdom of Devouring,. a baleful Immense. 1872 Blackie 
Lays Highl. 37 Let others probe the immense of Possibles. 

Immensely (ime-nsli), adv. [f. Immense + 
-ly 2 .] In an immense degree ; immeasurably, in- 
finitely ; very greatly, vastly, hugely : in colloquial 
use often a hyperbolical intensitive = exceedingly, to 
an extent which one does not presume to measure 
or limit. 

1654 tr. Martinis Com/. China 108 They immensely 
augmented their Armies, by the access of the China’s 
Souldjers. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat . 82 She’s immensely 
rich, a 1742 Bentley (J.), The void space of our system is 
immensely bigger than all its corporeal mass. 1746-7 
Hervev Aledit. (1818) 173 O ye Heavens, whose azure 
arches rise immensely high, and stretch immeasurably 
wide, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 27 The chances of safety 
are immensely in his favour. 1886 Ruskin Preterit a 1. 
241 Charles wrote that he was enjoying himself immensely. 

Immenseness (irae'nsnes). [f. as pree. + 
-ness.] The quality of being immense ; im- 
measurnbleness, infinity; rastn ess, hugeness. Now 
usually expressed by Immensity. 

x6io Donne Pseudo-Mart. 185 The Immensnesse of this 
power averts me from beleeving it to bee just. 1633 T. 
Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 17 The immenseness of the Deity. 
1798 Pennant Hindoos tan I. Introd. 2 To retain the im- 
menseness of their knowledge. 

t Imme - n.sible, a. Obs. [a. F. immcnsible or 
ad. L. *immensibilis , f. im- (Im- 2 ) + mens-, ppl. 
stem of metiri to measure : see -ible.] Immeasur- 
able ; immense. 

1579 J. Jones Presa-J. Bodie ^ Soule I. xlvi. 123 AI- 
mightie, Euerlasting, Immensibie, and only wise God. 
1630 R. Johnson's King'd. <5- Cotnmso. 19 Divided from 
either angle by so immensible a tract of Sea. 
Immensity (ime-nsfti). In 5 -iteo. [a. F. 
immensiti (, 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. im- 
mcnsilas, n. of quality f. immensns Immense.] The 
quality or condition of being immense. 

1. Immeasurableness, boundlessness, infinity. 

c 1450 M irour Saluacioun 1384 He filled heven and erthe 
with his jnmensitee. 2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
1033 Infinity and immensity of excesse and defect. 2630 
Prynne God no Impostor 34 Whose vast immensities, .doe 
farre transcend our .. finite vnderstandings. 1662 Stil- 
lincfl._ Orig. Sacr. in. ii. § 10 It is repugnant to the 
immensity of God. 1690 Locke Hum. Uud. it, xiii. § 4 
This Power of repeating, or doubling any Idea we have of 
any distance.. without being ever able to come to any stop 
or stint.. is that which gives us^the Idea of Immensity. 
1803-6 WordSW. Intimations viij, Thou, whose exterior 
semblance doth belie Thy Soul’s immensity. 1874 Symonds 
Sk. Italy <5- {7r./i898) I. i. 11 The universe, .becomes im- 
portant to them in its infinite immensity. 

2. Vast magnitude; vastness, hugeness. 

2652 A. Wilson in Benlowes Theoph. To Author, Her 
I>oor little Orb appears to be A very Point to their Immen- 
sitie. 3790 Castles in Phil. Trans. LXXX, 347 The 
immensity of their number. 1883 Fortn. Rev. May 613 
The immensity of the disaster increased the intensity of the 
disgrace. 

b. An immense quantity or deal. 

2778 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 3 Aug. f 1 have an immensity 
to write. 3834 Ht. Martineau Farmers vii. 116 They say 
that an immensity of money will be raised by this income 
tax. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. tx. viii. (1872) III. 135 
Having drunk immensities of Hungary wine. 28 88 Rye 
Records $ 9 note, : A very slight expenditure of labour would 
save an immensity of searchers’ time. 

3. That which is immense, a. absolutely , Infinite 
being or existence ; infinity; infinite space. 

a 2631 Donne Holy Sonn., Annunciat . ii. (R.), Thou., 
shutt’st in little room Immensity, cloister’d in thy dear 
womb. 2688 Prior Ode Exod. iii. 6 The mysterious gulf 
of vast immensity. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. n. 598 
Immensity is wrapt in Swadling Bands, 1753 Han way 
Traz\ (1762) I. iv. Ivii. 262 Who fills immensity with his 
presence. 2843 Carlyle Past <*5- Pr. iv. iii, This Worker. . 
has to. .collect the monitions of I mmenslty. 3B60 Tyndall 
Glac. 11. i. 239 Immensity is filled with this music. 

1 }. An (or the) immense extent of something; 
a thing of immense or unmeasured extent. 


3794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (2798)265 It’s tendency is to the 
ocean, to which jt pays it’s last tribute, and is finally lost in 
that immensity. 1821 Byron Cain 11. ij. 390 Did ye not tell 
me that.. what I have seen. Yon blue immensity, is bound- 
less? 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlii. (1856) 382 This solid 
immensity of varied ice. 2879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 
3 A pathless immensity beyond our powers of vision or of 
reach. 

c. pi. Beings or things that are immense or 
infinite. 

1839 Bailey Fcstus xxii. (1848) 2S0 A spirit nobler. .Than 
all these bright immensities. 2843 Carlyle Past Pr. iv. 
tii, He who can and dare trust the heavenly Immensities, 
all earthly Localities are subject to him. 

+ Xmme’nsive, a. Obs. [ad. obs. F. immensif \ 
-ive (16th c. in Godef.), f. immense Immense; see 
-IVE.] Immeasurable, immense. 

2604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 295 Some drops ofama- 
bilitie . . from the immensiue Ocean of thy bountie. 1622 
Malynes Anc. Lazv-Merch. 266 When workes are clogged 
with immensiue charges in the beginning, it choketh the 
benefit euer after. 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 143 
The Sunnes immensive heat. 2648 Herrick Hesper ., To 
live merrily. This immensive cup Of nromatike wine. 

Immeasurable (ime-nsiurab’l, -Jur-), a. [a. 

F. immensurable (15th c. in Godef.), or ad. late.L. 
immensurdbilis (5th c.), f. zV/-(Im- 2 ) 4 - inensurdbtlis 
Mensurable.] Immeasurable. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 426 In meit and drink, and 
sleip also wes he Immensurabill and out of temperance. 
x6i* W. Parke %C»rtaine-Dr. (2876) 18 Exorbitant desire., 
illimitlesse, and immensurable. 17x4 Demi am As tro-T/urol. 
1. iii. (17x5) 23 What an immensurable space is the Firma- 
ment. 3807 F. Buchanan Joum. Mysore III. 469 The 
rank of the different casts, .the immensurable superiority of 
the Brahmans above the rest of mankind. 

Hence ImmensurabiTity, Imme*nsurable- 
ness, immensurable quality or condition. 

2675 Sterry Freedom Will 41 We must attribute this im- 
menseness, or immensurableness to Him. 1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4', Immeasurability, a being uncapable to be measured. 

t Imme’n surat e, a. Obs . [ad. late L. im- 
mensurat-us ( 5 th c.), f. im- (Im- 2 ) + mensiiralus , 
pa. pple. of mensurarc to Measure.] Unmeasured, 
immense. 

16S4 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 11. ix. § 1. 268 An im- 
mensurate distance from it. 2720 Welton Suffer. Son God 
I. ii. 28 In Thy Immensurate and perfect Felicity. 17 66 

G. Canning Anti- Lucretius 11. 227 Space immensurate. 

f ImmerCU'rial, a. Obs. rare-', [f. I»i-- + 
Mebcurial.] Not mercurial, mobile or yielding. 

1637 Pocklington Altare Chr. xxv. 348 Some of Gr[an- 
thamj and others of that Immercuriall wood, may be so 
knotty and sturdy, that if you come with your Herculean 
armes to twine and twist them .. they will cracke in the 
bending like a gunne. 

Immerd (im 5 \id), v. rare. [ad. L. type *im - 
mer dare, f. im- v Im- j ) + vierda dung ; cf. It. immer- 
dare, K. emmerder.] irans . To bury in or cover 
with ordnre. 

1635 Quarles Embl. Ded., Let Dors delight to immerd 
themselves in dung. 2652 W. Ames Saints Security (i 6 si) 33 
Doe wee.. see some eminent professor. .immerd himselfe in 
the dung of worldly wickednesse. 2875 Browning Aristoj>h. 
Apd. 2660 Make a muckheap of a man, There, .he remains, 
Immortally immerded. 

Iminerg > e(im3*jd3,imm-),v. Now rare. (Also 
erron. emerge.) [ad. L. immergere to dip, plunge, 
sink (into), immerse, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + mergere to 
Merge. Cf. F. im merger.'] 

1 . Irans. To dip, plunge, put under the surface 
of a liquid ; to immerse. 

2624 Haringtoris Sch. Salerne II. 37 The eyes are not 
only to be washed, but being open plainly, immerg’d. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iv. § 4 They pour not water upon the 
Heads of Infants, but immerge them in the Font. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 11.107 The deeper you immerge the 
Tube, the higher still will the Quicksilver in the Tube rise. 
2776 Phil. Trans. LX. 304 A second method of preserving 
birds is, by immerging them in spirits. 3828 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 271 Immerge it in boiling water. 

+ \l.fig. To ' drown’, * submerge'. Obs. 

1644 Jus Populism The right of Fathers.. is now emerged 
or made subordinate. 1765 Merctriciad xx Nor let thy wit 
immerge thy reason too. 

2 . iransf. and fig. To plunge into a state of action 
or thought, way of living, etc. ; = Immerse v. 2. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 583 [They) im- 
merge themselues and their abetters into bottomlesse serui- 
tudes and distresses. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 65 r 7 
We entangle ourselves m business, immerge ourselves in 
luxury.^ 1829 Landor /mag. Conv. Wks. 1846 II. 40/2 [He] 
would_ immerge his country for twenty years in tne most 
calamitous war. 

3 . inir. (for refl .) To plunge or dip oneself in a 
liquid ; to sink. Also iransf. and fig. 

270 6 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot <?• Cold Bath ii. 226 
They have recovered by immerging into Cold Water. 1747 
Wesley Prim. Physic (27621 76 Immerge up to tlm Breast 
in a warm Bath. 2779-82 Johnson L. P., Swift Wks. III. 
380 He was now immerging into political controversy. 2841 
Emerson Addr., Metk . Nature Wks. (Bohn) II. 227 And 
then iinmerge again into the holy silence and eternity out 
of which as a man he arose. 

+ b. spec, of a celestial body: To enter the 
shadow of another in an eclipse, or to disappear 
behind another in an occultation ; to sink below 
the horizon. Obs. 

1704 J. Hodcson in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1638 At London 
she [the moon] imraerg’d at 38 minutes past 5. 1775 R. 


Chandler Trav. Asia Minor (1825) I. 4 The lower half of 
the orb soon after immerged in the horizon. 2786-7 Bonny- 
castle Astron. x. 272 When the satellite immerges into, or 
emerges out of Jupiter’s shadow. 

f c. Of a title or estate : To become merged or 
absorbed in that of a superior, so as no longer to 
have separate existence ; to Merge. Obs. 

1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 868 Most of the great nobility 
had been destroyed . . the bulk of their estates immerging 
into the crown. 2752 Ibid. III. 552 Her son.. to whom the 
title of Lennox upon its immerging in the crown, had been 
granted. 

Immergence (imaudgens). [f. Ibimerge v. + 
-ENCE ; cf. emergence.] The action of immerging, 
plunging, or sinking into anything. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Artat. V. pg/i The pancreatic duct .. at 
the point of its immergence into the intestinal canal. 1878 
F. Ferguson Life Christ n. x. 268 On our way to the im- 
mergence of t?ie Jordan. 

t Immergent, a . 1 Obs . Erroneous spelling of 
Emergent, in sense ‘Unexpectedly arising *,* urgent 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iii. § 4 Used upon all extra- 
ordinary, and immergent cases. 3792 Washington Lett. 
Writ. 2892 XII. 248 On no occasion (unless very immergent 
ones). 

Imme’rgent, rare. [f. Im - 2 + Mekgent.] 
Not merging into something else. 

2837 H. H. Wilson Sdnkhya Kdrikd 46 A discrete prin- 
ciple is mergent ; the undiscrete, immergent (indissoluble). 

ImmeTger. [f- Immerge v . + -er 1 .] One who 
or that which immerges or plunges into water, etc.; 
spec, a diving bird. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

"Minine^ *rit, s b. Obs. [f. Im* 2 + Merit : cf. L. 
immeritus undeserved.] Want of merit ; demerit. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. i. 967 That Machivillian 
crew, who to endeare Their base immerits, fill the royal 
eare With tales, a 1641 Suckling (J.), My own immerit 
tell me it must not be for me. 2750 Warburton Doctr. 
Grace Wks. x8tx VIII, 406 The immerit of good Works. 

t Inline *rit, v. Obs. [Back-formation from 
next.] Irans. Not to merit or deserve. Only in 
'f* Im me Tit lug pres. pple. and ppl. a., undeserving. 

1635 R. Carew in Lismore Papers (18881 Ser. 11. II I. 222 
Those honorable fauours .. voutnsafed vnto poore immerit- 
inge me. 1659 Lady Alimony 11. v. in Yi^zi. Dodsley XIV. 
307 Perish by th' immeriting touch Of a misshapen boor ! 
2676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II- jo Immerit- 
ing so immense pains and favour from you. 

f Inune’rited,///. a. Obs . [f. Im - 2 + Merited, 
after L. immerit-us 1 in sense ‘ undeserved \] Un- 
merited, undeserved. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 165 He is become so 
proud., since this immerited authority came vpon him. 2667 
Waterhouse Fire Loud. 123 Upon view of his mercies im- 
merited. a 1703 Burkitt On N. T., Rom.x\.6 Put into 
this state by mere grace, and immerited favours. 

t Immeritcrrious, a. Obs. |f. Im- 2 + Meri- 
torious.] Not meritorious ; undeserving. 

2642 Vicars God in Mount 85 An unjust and immeri- 
torious eulogie or elogie. 1753 Ess. Celibacy 81 It is 
therefore immeritorious .. to place human perfection in a 
solemn and formal round of devotional exercises. 

* Hence Immerito*riously adv., undeservingly. 

_ 1675 O. Walker, etc. Paraph. St. Paul 99 All easily, and 
immeritoriously, stand in.. the truth. 

+ Imme’ritous, a. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. L. ivi- 

vicrit-us, that has not deserved, undeserving + 
-0U3.] Undeserving, without merit. 

2645 Milton Colast. Wks. (2852) 372 A frothy, immeritous 
and undeserving discours. 

f Imme-rsable, a. Obs. rare — °. [ad. L. im- 
mersabitis ‘that cannot be sunk* (Horace), f. ini- 
(Im- 2 ) + *mersdlilis } f. mersdre to dip in, immerse. 
Cf. Immersible V) Incapable of being drowned. 

[2623 Cockeram 11, Not to bee Drowned, immeasurable . ] 
2676 Golfs, Imvtersable , which cannot be drowned, un- 
capable of immersion. 2730-6 Bailey (folio), Immersable, 
that caonot be dipped, etc. 

Immerse (imous), v. [f. L. imviers -, ppl. stem 
of immergerc to dip, plunge (see Immerge).] 

1 . trans . To dip or plunge into a liquid ; to put 
overhead in water, etc.; spec, to baptize by im- 
mersion. 

1623 Cawdrey Table A/p/e. (ed. 3), Immersed, dipped, or 
plunged. 1684-5 Boyle Min. JVaters 83 Before the Water 
we immers’d it in was near boyling hot. 2772 Hutton 
Bridges 65 The thickness of the pier when dry ; and .. the 
thickness when the pier is immersed in water. 2805 Med. 
Jml. XIV. 573 The other index . . lies in the tube of the 
spirit-thermometer immersed in the alcohol. ^ 2879 Cassells 
Techn,' Educ. IV. 354/2 Effected by immersing the meat in 
a solution of salt or pickle. , . 

b. iransf. To plunge into, to bury, imbed, in- 
volve, or include in other things. 

3695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (2702) 10 Hetero- 
geneous Bodies, which I found immersed and lnduaea in 
the Mass of this Sandstone. 2700 Dryden Theodore <5- tf on. 

So He stood, Afore than a mile immers'd within the wooa. 
2745 tr. Columella's Hush. tv. xxx. Cuttings, a foot and a 
half long, being immersed into the ground. 2809 Malkin 
Gil Bias 11. i. p 3 We kenned the old cripple, immersed in 
an elbow chair, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvin. 133 A traveller 
immersed to the waist in the jaws of a fissure. 

f c. fig. To cause to enter; to involve, enclose, 
include ; to merge, to sink. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. viii. § i^Other formes ..are 

more immersed into matter. Ibid, xvii. 5 9. 16^7-77 r IX- 

tham Resolves 11. x!W. 256 We ought .. to immerse our 
private in the public safety. 1734 Watts R ehq, Jnv. tain, 
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IMMINENCE, 


IMMERSE. 

The bulk of mankind, whose souls are immersed in flesh and 
blood. 

2 . transf. and fig. To plunge or sink into a 
(particular) state of body or mind ; to involve 
deeply, to steep, absorb, in some action or activity. 
Chiefly pass, or rcfi. 

1664 H. More Myst. Intq. Apol. 534 It would engage 
them not to immerse themselves so much into the world, 
but to live holily. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. 54 The Portuguese 
immers’d themselves in Debt to the Company. 2790 Cowper 
Lett, ig Apr., A youth immersed in Mathematics. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. ii. 314 We are immersed in diffi- 
culties which we cannot explain. x86z Buckle Civiliz. 
(2873) II. vni. 469 He was immersed in the most grovelling 
superstition. 

0. iittr. for refi. To plunge oneself, sink, become 
absorbed. lit. and fig. Now rare or Ohs. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. ? 2 When they find any prone- 
ness to immerse in faction. 1739 tr. A Igarolli on * Neivion's 
Theory' (1742) II, 392 Must it not decline towards this 
Medium and immerse into it? 
t ImmeTSe, ffl. a. Ohs. [ad. L. immers-us, 
pa. pple. of immergere to Immekge.] Immersed. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 2x4-5 (Observ.), I practise, as I doe 
aduise.. after long Inquiry of Things Immerse m Matter, 
to interpose some Subject, which is Immateriate, or Jesse 
Materiate. 2647 H. More Song 0/ Soul To Rdr. 6/r While 
I was so immerse in the inward sense and representation of 
things. 

Immersed (imoMst), ppl a. [f. Immerse v . + 
-ed 1 .] Dipped, plunged, or sunk in, or as in, a 
liquid. Also fig. 

1678 Cudworth Inielt. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 553 He does not 
seem to understand thereby, such deeply Immersed Soul, 
as would make the World an Animal, and a God. 2812 
Playkaik Nat. Phil. (1819) I. i8z The centre of gravity of 
the immersed part. 

b. Baptized by immersion. 

2892 Daily News 1 Nov. 6/6 My question is whether [he] 
is an immersed believer? 

C. Growing wholly under water, 

2860 Gray cited in Worcester, 

d. Biol. Sunken or embedded in a surface. 

1826 Kirby & Si'. Entomol. IV. 314 Immersed, when they 
[the eyes] are quite imbedded in the head. 1833 Sir W. 
Hooker Smith's Eng. Flora V. 1. 172 Urceolaria cinerea 
— apothecia immersed solitary. 1870 J. D. Hooker Stud. 
Flora. 159 Stum angusti/olium .. Fruit shorter than in 6*. 
latifolium, with more immersed vittae. 

t e. Astron. Plunged in darkness, eclipsed. 

2667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 597 The. Light of the im- 
mersed Body. 2854 Moseley A stron. xviii. (ed. 4) 85 The 
enlightened hemisphere now includes the south pole, and 
the north is immersed. 

Imme’rsement. rare. [f. Imjieuse v. + 
-ment.] A plunge, a plunging. 

1827 Lytton Pelham xlix, After . , various immersements 
into back passages, and courts, and alleys. 

+ Immersible (ima-jslb’l), a. 1 Obs. rare. ff. 
L. type *immcrsibil-is, f. irn- (Im- 2 ) + *tnerstbilis, 
f. merg-fre, mers* to dip, immerse: see -ible, 
Cf. Immersable.] That cannot sink in water; 

‘ that cannot be drowned’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

__ 2693 I. Mather Cases Consc. (1862) 274U Witches are 
immersible, how came they' to die by drowning in Bohemia? 
Hence t Immersibi*lity, incapability of sinking. 
1693 I. Mather Cases Consc. (1862) 274 This pretended 
Gift of Immersibility attending Witches. 

Immersible, a.* rare. [f. Immerse v. + 
-IBLE.] Capable of being immersed. 

1846 in Worcester ; whence in later Diets, (some of which 
erroneously cite Blount and Coles). 

Immersion (imaujbn). (Also erroii. emer- 
sion.) [ad. late L. immersion-cm (Amobius), n. 
of action from im merge re (see Immerge). Cf. F. 
immersion ( 1 4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action 
of immerging or immersing. 

1 . Dipping or plunging into water or other liquid, 
and transf. into other things. 

2658 Phillips, Immersion, a dipping, ducking, or plunging 
in. 2664 Power Exp. Philos, n. 123 After immersion thereof 
into the vessel of Quicksilver. 1693 South Twelve Ser/n. 
(1698) III. 86 Holding the Soul of Man to be a Spiritual 
Immaterial substance [they accounted for its] failures and 
defects, .from its Immersion into, and intimate conjunction 
with matter. 2720 Addison Tai/erNo. 221 T 5 The Doctor 
..gives her Two or Three total Emersions in the Cold Bath. 
j 85 o Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 116 Being checked at intervals 
by a bodily immersion in the softer and deeper snow. x8S* 
vines Sachs' Bot. 876 Immersion in warm or cold water. 
2885 Century Mag. XXIX. 744/1 The Monitor, with only 
twelve feet immersion, could take any position. 

b. The administration of Christian baptism by 
the dipping or plunging of the whole person in 
water : distinguished from affusion or aspersion . 

2629 Donnf. 80 Serin, xxxi. (16401309 In Baptisme we are 
sunk under water, and then raised above the water, which 
was the manner of baptizing in the Christian church, by im- 
mersion, and not by aspersion, till of late times. 2752-73 
Jortin Eccl. Hist. ix. <1846) 1. 165 [ItJ requires of the bishops 
and presbyters that they' should make U'-e of a three- fold 
immersion in baptism under pain of being deposed. 1 Szz J. 
Flint Lett. Arner. 114 The immersion of seven Baptists in 
a pool. 1852 Hook Ch. Diet, s.v.. Immersion is the mode 
of baptizing first prescribed in our office of public baptism. 

c. Aleh. Reduction of a metal in some solvent. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Min. it. ex There are other ways of 

Calcination especially of Metals; viz. by.. Immersion. 1696 
PitiLurS; Immersion, ..the putting Metals or Minerals, 
into some Corrodie, that they rnay.be reduced to a Calx. 
VOL. V. 


d. Ceramics. The application of the glaze to 
pottery by dipping it into a vessel filled with the 
glaze- cream. 

2 . transf. and fig. Absorption in some condition, 
action, interest, etc. 

1647 PL M ore Song 0/ Soul To Rdr. 7/1 Others, whom 
stnsuall immersion or the deadnesse of Melancholy’ have 
more deeply seiz’d upon. 2722 Wollaston Reltg. Nat. ix. 
213 Immersion in vice and ignorance. 1840 Alison Europe 
(1849-50) VIII. Iv. 564 Austria was about to take advantage 
of his immersion in the Peninsular War. 

3 . Astron. The disappearance of a celestial body 
behind another or in its shadow, as in an occult a- 
tion or eclipse : opp. to emersion. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 8x8 The greatest. . Immersion 
of the Moon into the Shadow does not then happen. 1705 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), The Immersion 0/ a Star (in Astron.', 
is when it approaches so near the Sun, as to lie hid in its 
Beams. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. v. m If it 
is the apparent Time of an Immersion, or Emersion, that is 
observed. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 11. (1810) 232, I ob- 
served two immersions of Jupiter's satellites. 

4 . Microscopy. The introduction of a liquid, as 

water or oil, between the object-glass and the 
object. ^ 2875, 1877 [see 5]. 

5 . attrib , as (sense 1) immersion bath, (1 b) im- 

mersion robe , (4) immersion fiuid, tens , objective, 
paraboloid ’ system. > * 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech Immersion-lens , an achromatic 
objective for the microscope, which is used with a drop of 
water between the front lens and the glass cover of the 
object examined, to prevent the extreme refraction of the 
luminous pencils if air is present. 2877 Athenzum 3 Nov. 
569/3 Dr.Edmonds gave a description of his new Immersion 
Paraboloid, and explained its Use. .salts of lead in glycerine 
being specially recommended as the immersion fluid. 2894 
H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot 28 As he arose from the water 
his face was. radiant, and when he had removed his immer- 
sion robe, his eyes filled with happy tears. 2897 Allbutt 
Syst. Med . III. 60 Where external treatment is carried out 
..by simple hot immersion baths. 

Immersiouism (imaujoniz’m). [f. Immersion 
+ -ism.] The doctrine or practice of immersion in 
baptism. 

1845 J. A. James in Ess. Chr. Union iv, 166 Independency, 
Immersionism or Methodism. 2884 Ch. Times 413/1 The 
Baptistic craze of immersionism. 

So Imme-rsionist, one who advocates or prac- 
tices baptismal immersion ; in quot. 1SS0 used 
playfully — bather. 

2846 Worcester (citing Hinton).. 2880 Lubbock in Jrnl. 
Linn. Soc. XV. No. 83. 173 Leaving the doomed immer- 
sionist to her hard fate. 1897 Chicago Advance 20 May 
668/3 Connected with immersionist churches. 

+ Immersive, a. Obs. [f. L. immers-y ppl. 
stem of immergZrc (see Immerge) + -ive.] Charac- 
terized by or involving immersion. 

2635 Swan Spec. M. 143 (L.) The sun's immersive heat 
doth so boil the water in the cloud,, .it looketh red when it 
falleth. 2694 Salmon Bates' Disp. (1723) 448/2 You are to 
take pure Sol ; it is made pure by' an immersive Calcination. 

Immesh, var. of Enmesh v. 
t Imme’tlioded, a. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. Im- 2 + 
Method sb. + -ed-.J Having no method ; un- 
methodical. 

__ 1653 Waterhouse Apol. Learn. 257 Their sudden thoughts, 
immethoded discourses, and slovenly sermocinations. 

Immethodic (imejip dik, imm-), a. [f. Im- 2 + 

M ethodic.] = next. 

2858 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. j. i. (1872) I. 9 As if there were 
not in Nature, for darkness, dreariness, immethodic plati- 
tude, anything comparable to him. 

Immeth.odi.Cal (imejp'dikal, imm-), a. ' [f. 
Im- 2 + Methodical.] Not methodical; having no , 
method ; unmethodical. i 

2605 G. Powel Re/tit. Epht. by Puritan Papist 34 , 1 will 
not follow the Libeller in his immethodicall and idle Di- 
gressions. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 17 1 Although 
this Remedy he accounted .. Empirical, immethodieal and 
incertain. 2708 Hearne Collect. 7 May (O. H. S.) II. 107 
A very flat immethodieal, and poor leaden Discourse. 1822 
Lamb Elia Set. 1, Old 4- New Schooling My reading has 
been lamentably' desultory and immethodieal. 

Immetho* die ally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an immethodieal manner; without method; 
unmethodically. 

2624 Burton Anal. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (ed. 2) 9 He 
jumbles vp many' things together immethodically\ 1704 
Hearne Duct - Hist. (2714) I. 126 Hc raay both be ltd 
astray, by' consulting Authors of uncertain Credit, and.. by 
immethooically disposing those good ones be does look into. 
2779-82 Johnson L.P . , Garth Wks. III. 26 His notions are 
half-formed, and his materials immethodically confused. 
Immetho’dicalriess. [f. as prec. + -xess.] 
Immethodieal quality or condition ; want or absence 
of method ; unmethodicalness. 

2662 Boyle Style 0/ Script. (1675) 60 Sometimes, too, the 
seeming immethodicalnesse of the New Testament, .is due 
to the inconvenient distinction of chapters and verso now 
in use. ,11690 Hotkeys Serin. xxL (R.), I m methodicalness 
breeds confusion. 

Immethodize (ime^oebiz), v. [f. Im- 2 + 
Method + -ize.] trans. To emancipate from 
method ; to render unmethodical. 

2822 Lamb Ess. Trag Shaks., A mighty irregular power of 
reasoning, immethodized from the ordinary purposes of life. 

Immetrical fime'trikal, imm-), a. [f. Im- 2 
+ Metrical.] Not metrical ; unmetrical. 


2598 Chatman Iliad To Rdr., French and Italian most 
immetrical. Their many’ syllables in harsh collision. 1884 
Swinburne in 19 th Cent. May 779 Cowley’s * immetrical * 
irregularity. 1 895 A thgnocum 22 June 796/1 When the word 
following the begins with a vowel, the line is absolutely im- 
metrical. 

Hence Imme-trically adv.. Imme*tricalness. 

2862 F. Hall Sdnkhya-sdra Pref. 12 note, With respect to 
the irn metricalness of the tenth A ’drikd. 1885 Swinburne 
in 19th Cent. Jan. 73 The right-hand margin of ihe line thus 
immetrically’ primed. 

1 1 mmew (imrtf), v. Obs. [f. Im- 1 + Mew v.'] 
trans. To mew or coop up; to keep in restraint or 
confinement. 

16. . Song in Lloyd Mem. (1668) 96 (T.) My soul is free as 
ambient air, Although my baser part’s immew’d. 

Immigrant (i -migrant), a. and sb. [nd. L. 
immigrnnl'Cm, pres. pple. of immigrdre to Immi- 
grate, after emigrant (1 754)-] 

A. adj. Immigrating. 

2805 Southey Let . to C. IK IK. JKynn 6 Apr, in Li/e 
(1850) II. 323 To let the immigrant monastics associate to- 
gether here. 1885 E. A. Schafer in Proc. Roy. Soc . 
XXXVIII. go As to the origin of these immigrant cells, it 
may be regarded as certain that they' have passed inwards 
from the epithelium. 2897 Daily Nnvs 31 Aug. 4/7 Both 
[races] are immigrant, and European, not indigenous to the 
soil. 


B. sb. One who or that which immigrates; a 
person who migrates into a country' as a settler. 

2792 Belknap Hist. New Hantpsh. III. Pref. 6 There is 
another deviation from the strict letter of the English dic- 
tionaries which is found extremely convenient in our 
discourses on population. .. The verb immigrate and the 
nouns immigrant and immigration are used without 
scruple in some parts of this volume. Ibid. III. 473, 
1809 Kendall Trav. II. Iv. 252 Immigrant is perhaps 
the only' new word, of which the circumstances of the 
United States has in any degree demanded the addition 
to the English language, a 2817 T. Dwight Trav. AVw 
Eng. etc. (1821) II.232 Immigrants are crowding to it from 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 2876 
Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 21 6 The son of Perseus, a 
foreigner and immigrant into Greece. 

_ attrib. 1864 D. A. Wells Our Burden y- Strength 24 The 
immigrant landing depot in New York City. 

Immigrate (i’migr^t), v. [(. L. immigial -, 
ppl. stem of immigrdre to remove or go into, f. 
im- (Im- 1 ) + migrdre to Migrate.] 

1 . inlr. To come to settle in a country' (which is 
not one’s own) ; to pass into a new habitat or place 
of residence (lit. and fig.). 

2623 Cockeram, Immigrate , to goe dwell in some place. 
2651 Ckarlcion Ephes. <5- Citum. Matrons 11, (1668) 67 In 
exchanging words, they’ exchange spirits : and immigrate 
into the wishes they utter.. 2792 [see Immigrant sb.]. 2845 
M c Culloch Taxation y in. (18521 94 If foreign labourers., 
be permitted fieely to immigrate into the country. 

2 . trans. To bring in or introduce as settlers. (Cf. 
Emigrate 2.) 

2896 Daily News 23 Feb. 5/7 By carving out a new 
autonomous district, to which the Armenians uould be im- 
migrated. 5898 IKestm. Gaz. 14 May 2/3 The expense of 
immigrating coolie labour from the East Indies, 

Hence Prami grated, I'rmrrigrating ppl. ad/s. 
2869 Farrak Earn. Speech Hi. (2873) 100 Professor Munk 
.. believes that the Phoenicians were an immigrating race. 
1B82 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. If. S. 541 In Venezuelan 
Guyana, where immigrated Corsicans are the principal 
miners. 288$ E. A. Schater in Proc. Rcy.Soc XXXVJII. 
89 The carrying of fatty’ particles into the lacteals..by the 
immigrating leucocytes. 

Immigration (imigr^-Jon). [n. of action 
from Immigrate: see -ation.] The action of 
immigrating ; entrance into a country' for the pur- 
pose of settling there. 

2658 Phillips, Immigration , a going to dwell, a passing 
into. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Diss. i. {1840) LiSTTic 
Saracens. .at their immigration into Spain about the ninth 
century. 2792 J. Freeman in Belknap Hist . New Hampsh. 

1 1 1 . 476 The product is 21553, the amount of immigrations into 
Ncw-Hampshire in 23 years. 2804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney s 
View Soil U. S. 262 note, There is a large party in the state 
who abhor and discourage immigration. 1858 Gladstone 
Homer 1 . 284 Successive immigrations of bodies of refugees. 


Immigrator (i-migr^'tsj). rare, [ogent-n. in 
L. form from Imsiigrate.] One who immigrates; 
an immigrant. 

1836 Lytton Athens (2837) I. 58 If no Egyptian Hiero- 
phant accompanied the immigrators. 

Immigratory (rmignf'tari, -/tsri), a. rare . 
[f. as prec., after migratory l\ Of or pertaining to 
immigration. 

2897 Naturalist Jan. 13 The season has been marked by’ 
two very pronounced movements [of bird;.]. The of 
them, probably both immigratory and emigratory', during 
the first week in September. _ T 1 

t Immi’nd, inmrnd, v. Ohs. U- 

+ Mindj^.] traits. To put in mind, to Tcimml. 

2647 M. Hudson Dh. Right Govt. iu x. 146 To immtnd 
man of his owne infirmity. x 6 S 7 Tram* ‘T“ r p, }l . T £ 

To inmind them of that signal mercy. \* S . ,,EK 

K,„luh Alarm Wts. (.6 7 p> 477 V' 'tislhit' 

immind men, that forget them to mind I fae Light an d -pmt. 

Imminence (i minens). [ad. late L. ««»«- 
ninlia , f. imminent- : see ijmnfEtr and -pci.J 

1. The fact or condition of being imminent or 

'TsssnilSii Cfi. Hhi. III. i. ! rSRufus.. ontVie imminence 
or any dancer ordi.-lrec .. yroimsed them the releoong cf 

3 * 
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their 1 taxes. 1782 Hist. Europe m Ann. Reg. (1783) 56/2 
The imminence of the danger. 1850 Merivale Rom.Emp. 
(1852) II. 6 The apparent imminence of intestine war. 

2 . That which is imminent; impending evil pr 
peril. 

1606 Shahs. Tr. <$• Cr. v. x. 13, I .. dare ail imminence 
that gods and men Addresse their dangers in. 3882 Quains 
Med. Diet . 1x51/2 The morbid imminences of this age are 
few. 

Imminency (i*minensi). [f. as prec. : see 
-ency.] The quality of being imminent ; immi- 
nent character. 

1655 R. B. Comment 2 Tales 36 In regard both of the 
apparency and imminency of that danger. 1806 Ann. Reg. 
224 Until the precise extent and imminency of the danger 
should be ascertained. 1871 Macduff Mem. Patnios i. 15 
This predicted imminency of the Advent. 

Imminent (i’minent), a. Also 6-8 erron. 
iminent, eminent (see Eminent 6). [ad. L. 
imminens , -ent-em, pres. pple. of imminere to pro- 
ject or lean over, overhang, impend, be near, f. 
im- (Iir - l ) + -min ere, as in cminere : cf. Eminent. 
Cf. F. imminent (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L Of an event, etc. (almost always of evil or 
danger) : Impending threateningly, hanging over 
one’s head ; ready to befall or overtake one ; close 
at hand in its incidence ; coming on shortly. 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. 1. 115 Fear, .being 
so imminent and lately felt. 1555 Eden Decades 103 Pre- 
seruation from so many imminent perels. 1593 Shaks.s Hen . 
FI, v. iii. 19 You haue defended me from imminent death. 
1604 — Oth. 1. iii. 136 Haire-breadth scapes i‘ th* imminent 
deadly breach, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 3 Pre- 
saging their intended and imminent destruction. 1769 
Robertson Chas. ^(1813) III. vii. 26 To oppose, first of all, 
the nearest and most imminent danger. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. xviii. 27 Invasion was imminent. 1883 C. J. 
Wills Mod. Persia 330 In an Austrian lottery.. a drawing 
was imminent. 

■f 2 . Remaining fixed or intent {upon something). 
Ohs. [L. imminere in sense ‘ to be intent upon ’.] 

1641 Milton Reform. 11. 65 Their eyes ever imminent 
upon worldly matters. 

■ 3 . In literal sense : Projecting or leaning forward; 
overhanging. 

1727 W. Mather Yttg. Mans Comp. 27 Eminent , famous. 
Iminent , over head. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. Jmts. 
(1872) I. 38 Heights began to rise imminent above our way. 

f 4 . Confused with Immanent. Ohs. 

1605 Verstegan Dec. Intel l. iv. (1628) 108 This..requireth 
an imminent reason to be sought for. 1644 Hunton Find. 
Treat. Monarchy v. 40 Now Legislation is an imminent 
Act, consisting in a meer expression of an Authoritative 
Will. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 24 Our present formed 
thoughts, the immediate and imminent acts of the mind. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. L § 2. 272 The moral law of 
the conscience is the most . . imminent of all that can be 
called Knowledge. 

+ 5 . Confused with Eminent a. Ohs. 

1642 J. Vicars God in Mount 15 Some imminent Scots. 

Imminently (i'minentli), adv. (Also 6-7 
erron. emi- : see Eminently 5.) [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an imminent manner; impendingly; threaten- 
ingly. 

1548 Hall Citron ., Ediu.IF 219 The evil! fate and 
destenie of her husbande, whiche eminently [1568 Grafton 
706 iminentlye] before her iyes, she sawe to approche. 1646- 
1670 [see Eminently 5]. 1786 Burke IF. Hastings Wks.1842 
II. 154^ [He] did ..shake the whole foundation of British 
authority, _and_ imminently endanger the existence of the 
British nation in India. 1898 Daily Nnvs xo Sept. 5/3 The 
left attack . . was, I think, never imminently dangerous. 

Immingle (imi-rjg’l, imm-), v. [f. Im -1 + 
Mingle v.J trans. To mix or blend intimately ; 
to mingle, intermingle. 

x6o5 Holland Sue ton. 199 (R.) Let earth with fire imingled 
be. 1649 Evelyn Liberty <$* Ser v. v. Misc. Writ. (180s) 33 
Crimes so easily immingle themselves. 1726-46 Thomson 
Summer 551 Where purity and peace immingle charms. 
1848 Clough Bothiev. 28_Themselves.. accepted into it, itn- 
mingled, as truly Part of it as are the kine in the field, 
b. intr. (for rejl.). 

1848 Clough Amours dc Voy. m. 9 Where, upon A pen- 
nine slope, with the chestnut the oak-trees immingle. 

Hence ImmPngling vbl. sb. • 

1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence NoteJ.114 He is divided 
indivisibly in all, on account of the immingling (r/i/u&i'}. 

tlmmi’nisll, v. Obs. Also 5 enmenuse, 
emenische. [ME. enmenuse , a. OF. entnenuisier, 
etUtnenuisser , repr. L. type *inminutidre (see 
Amenuse), refashioned as emenish , and ultimately 
(after L. imminuere) as imminish. Cf. Aminish, 
Diminish, Minish.] 

a. trans. To diminish; to belittle; b. intr. 
To become less, decrease. 

14. . Life Alexander (MS. Lincoln A. i. 17 If. 32) (Halliw.) 
And his gudnesse be nathynge enmenuste therby. Ibid. 
If. 48 Macedoyne salle waxe ay Iesse and lesse, and emenische 
day bi day. 1562 Cooper Anno. Priv. Masse (Parker Soc.) 
363 So to imminish and debase the weight of Christ’s Com- 
mandments. . 1565-73 — Thesaurus, Leu are authoritatem, 
. .to imminish. 

4* I'mminute, a - Ohs. [ad. L. imminiit-us , 
pa. pple. of imminuere to lessen, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + 
miniHre to lessen.] Diminished, lessened. 

a x68i Wharton Eclipses Wks. (16S3) 106 In those Eclipses 
. . we suffer by reason of the Imminute Influence of the 
Sun toward us. 


f Imminu'tion. Obs. [ad. L.' immimitzon-cm, 
n. of action f. imminuere : see prec ] Diminu- 
tion, lessening, decrease. 

1590 Barrough Meth. Physick v. iv. (1639) 269 This*, 
sodaine and often imminution of the tumour. 1657 J. 
Cosin Canon Script, ii. 14 Without any Addition, Imminu- 
tion, or Alteration. 378 8 Warburton's Div. Legat. v. ii. 
Note H., Wks. III. 205 Where is the absurdity of Dr. Spen- 
cer’s gradual declension or imminution of the Theocracy? 
Immira'culous, a. nonce-wd. [f. Im - 2 + 
Miraculous.] Non-miraculous. 

3880 Fairbairn Stud. Life Christ xii. (x88x) 200 These., 
records of so-called miraculous events — so finely natural 
and immiraculous in tone. 

f Immi're, v. Obs . Also 7 en*. [f. Im - 1 + 
Mire sb.] trans. To immerse in mire ; also Jig. 

. ifixx Florio, Imbuare, to enmud, to enbog, to enmire. 
1652 Ukquhart Jewel Wks. (1834). 280 Most of them do 
immire their spirits into worldly projects. 

Immiscibility (imisibi-liti). [f. next + -ity ; 
cf. F. immiscibiliti (Littre).] The quality of 
being immiscible ; incapacity of mixing. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X. 145 He has investigated . . the causes 
of this immiscibility. 1881 Athetixum 6 Aug. 165/2 Equally 
typical was his [Landor’s] immiscibility. ‘ The worst of John 
Bull', once said a famous American, ‘is that he won’t mix'. 

Immiscible (imi-sib’l), a. [f. Im - 2 + Mis- 
cible. Cf. F. immiscible (Littre, who cites a 
L. immiscibilis from Quicherat).] That cannot 
be mixed ; incapable of mixture. 

1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xxvi. 336 Wismuth..of a 
brittle immiscible earth. 1751 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 258 
A blackish liquid, .absolutely immiscible with water. 1833 
Chalmers Const. Man (1835) II. vii. 30 Like water and oil, 
they are immiscible. 

Hence Immiscibly adv., without capability of 
mixture. 

1884 H. D. Traill New Lucian 116, I would that the 
hosts of darkness were thus immiscibly divided from the 
army of light. 

f Immi'serable, a. Obs, rare~°. [ad. L. im- 
miserdbilis unpitied, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + miserdbilis 
Miserable.] ‘ Whom none pittieth ’ (Cockeram, 
1623). 

tlmmi'SS, v. Obs . Also 7 immise. [f. L. 
immiss-, ppl. stem of immittere to Immit. With 
immise cf. premise .] trans. = Immit. 

1647 J. .Hall Poems 11. 100 Whether the Sun will er’e 
immise Light to mine eyes. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. 
iii. 46 A Splendour.. immissed into that dark Mater. 
Immission(imi'j3n,iram-). Now rare. [ad.L. 
immissidn-em , n. of action f. immit t Pre to Immit. 
Cf. obs. F. immission.] The action of immitting; 
insertion, injection, admission, introduction. The 
opposite of emission. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man vm. 202 The strife therof 
[‘how the sight is made’] as yet is vnder judgement, as 
touchyng emission, and immission. 2612 Drayton Poly-olb. 
x. .Notes 165 The Northwinde (much accounted of among 
builders.. for immission of pure ayre). 265X Jer. Taylor 
Serm.for Year 1. xxii. 281 God does not give immissions 
and miracles from heaven to no purpose. 2713 Derham 
Phys.-Theol. 5 note , After such frequent Compressures, and 
immission of fresh Air. 2856 Masson Ess., Wordsw. 349 
The.. theory of. .alternate immission and. withdrawal of 
power, as regulating the progress of the universe. 

b. spec, in Eucharistic use ; = Commixtion 6. 
2846 MASKELLy4«r. Liturgy 1x5 note. The mystical inten- 
tion of the Immission into the Cup. . 2877 J. D. Chambers 
Div. Worship 378 The Solemn Immission into the Chalice 
of one Portion or of one Hostia. Ibid. 386. 

c. That which is immitted. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 146 Immyssyons of the 
ennemy, that be euyll suggestyons. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. Pref. T 32 Faith is presented to be an infused grace, 
an immission from God. ' . 

+ Imini'stion. Obs. [n. of action from L. 
immisce-re to mix intimately : see Immiscible and 
-Ion.] Intimate mixture or mingling. 

1658 tr. Portals Nat. Magic x. x v. 272 By continual solution 
and immistion, so to distil them [etc.]. 

Immit (imi-t), v. Now rare or Obs. [ad. L. 
immittere to send in, introduce, etc., f. hit- (Im- 1 ) 
+ mitt ere to send.] trans. To put in, insert, 
inject, infuse ; to let in, admit, introduce (things 
material or immaterial) : the opposite of emit. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 24 The . . heades [of the ribs] 
are immitted into the bodyes of the Vertebres. .1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 20 It was his dream (divinely immitted). 2669 
Boyle Contn. Netv Exp. ir. (1682) 141 The Air being 
immitted. .2705 Greenhill Art of Embalming 273 This 
Balsamic Liquor thusClystenvise immitted into the Intestins. 
2834 G. S.. Faber Prim. Doctr. Election (1836) Pref. 18 It 
[new doctrine] has, as Tertullian speaks, been immitted or 
let in or introduced at a later period. 

Immitigable (imi'tigab’l), a. [ad. L. im- 
mUigabilis, f. im- (Ih-2) + mitigabilis Mitigable.] 
That cannot be mitigated, softened, or appeased; 
implacable ; not to be toned down. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 19 What cause was there., 
that the malice of my minde should be immitigable? .27., 
Harris (J-)» X>Id she mitigate these immitigable, these iron- 
hearted, men? 3814 Southey Roderick^ xvn,. He.. on his 
flesh . . inflicts Fierce vengeance with immitigable hand. 
1832 Trelawney Adv. Younger Son III. 138 For four or 
five days and nights the pain was immitigable. 1.887 Swin- 
burne Stud. Prose 4- Poetry (x'&qjfr 188 The principle or the 
impulse of universal and immitigable charity. 


Hence Immitigably adv., in an immitigable 
manner or degree. 

28.24 West/n. Rev. I. 437 The most unavoidably and im* 
mitigably painful incidents of life. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Each All vii. 104 Mr. Bland looked as immitigabjy 
solemn as ever. 2854 N. Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bl:s.ll. 308 
Much that is most valuable must be immit igably rejected. 
Immix (imi-ks), v. Now rare. [The pa. pple. 
immixt is found in 1 5th c. ; also a vb. Immixt ; 
both from L. immixt-us , pa. pple. of immiscere. 
The present stem ittimix was of later appearance, 
and due to the analysis of immix-t as a pa. pple. 
of Eng. formation, implying a present of this 
form. Cf. Commix, Admix, which had a like 
origin.] trans. To mix in ( with something else) ; 
to mix intimately, mix up, commingle. 

1432*5° lr - Higden (Rolls) I. 295 The peple. .kepe the 
maneres and consuetudes of Frenche men, to whom thei 
were, immixte. 1528 .Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. 1. 113 
We immixed such things and reasons as might serve. 1563- 
87 Foxe A. <5-. M. (1596} 58/1 The boie immixed the eucharist, 
and dropt it in softlie into the mouth of the old man. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. iv. Hi. 47 Amongst her teares immixing 
prayers meeke. 1671 Milton Samson 1657 Samson with 
these immixt, inevitably Pulled down the same destruction 
on himself. 2791 Burns Elegy Miss Burnet iv, Ye heathy 
wastes im mix’d with reedy fens. 1882 F. W. Myers 
Renewal of Youth 205 How oft shall evening’s slant and 
crimson fire Immix the earthly and divine desire ! 

b. rejl. To involve, or ‘mix oneself up’ (in or 
with something). 

*593 R* Barnes Parthenophil xxxiii. in Arb. Garner V. 
357 Lest my better part To milder objects should itself 
immix. 2671 Tmte Nonconf. 224 Immixing themselves by 
privilege in secular Courts and affaires. 2748 J. Geddes 
Compos. Antients 244 Having, .immixed himself with the 
real to of. 

c. intr. (for rejl.). 

1681 No Protestant-Plot 9 Many others . . immix with 
them, and cooperate to promote their designs. 

Hence Immi'xed ppl. a., mixed up, commingled. 
2855 Bailey Mystic 80 Millet and lentil, and a thousand 
rains, As many and as immixed as Psyche slipped Through 
er sad fingers.. 2858 — The Age 199 Nor host immixed 
that by Propontic wave Its ranks deployed. 

+ Imnir sable, a. Obs. [f. Im- 2 + Mixable.] 
Incapable of being mixed ; immiscible. 

2642 Wilkins Math. Magick 11. iv. (1648) 175 Fill it with 
such liquors as may be clear of the same colour, immixable. 

. + Immixt, immixed (irni-kst), a. Obs. [orig. 
ad. L. immixt-us, f. im- (Im- 2 ) Ymixtus Mixed.] 
Not mixed, unmingled, pure, simple. 

. 2622 S. Ward Life of Faith in Death (1627) 101 The soule 
is.. elder and more excellent sister to the body immixt and 
separable. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. led. 2) 339/niey 
[the Chinese] are the most ancient and immixt people in the 
Universe, a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. L § 2 The divine 
nature or Godhead is simple, pure, and immixt. 2659 Evelyn 
Let . to Boyle 3 Sept, in B.’s Wks. (1772) VI. 291 To assure 
you . . how pure and immixed the design is from any other 
than the public interest. 

.Hence f Immi'xtness, -edness. 

2646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 125 Sincerity is im- 
mixednesse.^ and rightnesse of ends. 

. 1 ’ Immi'xt, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. immixt 
ppl. stem of immiscere : see Immix. Cf. the parallel 
early vbs. admixt , commixt.] trans. = Immix. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 13 Take some versus of that 
nowble. .poete called Homerus, and adde or immixte theym 
unto his werkes. 2523 Si. Papers Hen. Fill, IV. 89 Im- 
myxting..your certificates and communications with drede 
of raysing of the Kinges armye. 

f Immrxtion. Obs. rare . In 7 immixion. 
[f. L. immixt -, ppl. stem of immiscere : see -ION.] 
The action of mixing in. 

2653 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds 181 Of winds which 
are made by immixion of vapours. 

+ Immi'xture L Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 + Mix- 
ture, after Immixt a.] 1 The condition of being un- 
mixed ; freedom from mixture ; purity, simplicity. 

1648 W. Mountacue J Devout Ess . 1. xiv. § 3. 190 That 
wherein our love is the most defective, which is simplicity 
and immixture. 

Immixture 2 (imrkstiui). [f. L. immixt 
ppl. stem of immiscere to Immix + -ure, as if 
ad. L. *immixiiira : cf. admixture, commixture .] 
The action of immixing "or mixing up ; intimate 
mixture, commingling ; the fact of being ? mixed 
up * or involved (in something). ■ 

2859 Guluck & Timbs Paint. 240 The Immixture of oil 
with the colours. 2865 J. Grote Treat. Moral Ideas 11. 
(1876) 28 The immixture of the pollen with the stigma. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Contmw. xxiv.(i88p) I. 256 To avoid an 
immixture in political strife. 2889 Stevenson Master 0/ 
B. vi. 166 Repenting the temerity of my immixture m affairs 
so private. 

Immobile (imcm’bil), a. Also 4 in-raobill, 5 
immobyle, 6 -il, immoble, imoble. [u- !*_• im- 
mobile (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. immobihs, 
f. im- (Im- 2 ) + mobilis Mobile.] Incapable of 
moving or of being moved, immovable (lit. ana 
Jig.) ; fixed, stable. Also less strictly: That does 
not move ; motionless, stationary. (In first quot, 

= Immovable A. 3.) 

C1340 Hamfole Prose Tr. it Thou sail noghte couayte pe 
hous or o^er thynge mobill or in-mobill of }>i ne^htbour 
with wrange. 1490 Caxton Encydos xix. 69 Lneas .. 
holdyng hys sygbt alwayes Immobyle atte anothre syde 
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than vpon dydo. 1545 JoYE Exp. Dan. v. (R.), It is not 
laufull to broke them [laws] : but they be fermeand immoble. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 48 A 1 the thyng that circuitis this .. 
fyrst mobil, is immobil and mouis nocht. 1559 W, Cun- 
ningham Cosntogr. Glasse 17, I do imagine., A. D. to be 
the axe tree, and imobie. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 141 
Frequent repeted customein sin renders the conscience., 
obdurate.. whereby sin becomes necessary and immobile. 
1859 G. Meredith R. Fevercl xxxviii. The fruits hung 
immobile on the boughs. 1864 Mattie , a Stray I. 200 
His immobile features did not alarm the young suitor. 

t Immobrlitate, v. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
immdbilitdt-, ppl. stem of immobilitare, f. i tu- 
rn obi lis Immobile : cf. viobilitare to render mov- 
able.] trans. To render incapable of movement. 

1654 VlLVAttt Theorem. Tkeol. ii. 46 Adams supernatural 
Grace given to corroboral him, did not immobilitat his wil 
to evil. 

Immobility (imobWiti). [a. F. immobility 

(I3~i4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. immobilities , 
tatem , n. of quality f. immobilis Immobile.] The 
quality or condition of being immobile ; incapacity 
of moving, or of being moved ; fixedness, stability ; 
motionlessness, {lit. andyfg.). 

^ *483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 25 b/i In dyvynyte, in eternite, 
in situacion of immobylyte. a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 
55 The immobility of Gods word. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, ill. 153 A Magnetical Demonstration of the Earth’s 
Immobility. 1732 Arbutknot Rules 0/ Diet 367 A Palsy 
is an Immobility of a Muscle from Relaxation. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1 . 263 Estates for years arc considered 
in law as chattels real, being an interest in real property, of 
which they have one quality, immobility, which denominates 
them real. x86o W. Collins Worn. White 1. ix. 102 There 
was an unnatural immobility in her face. 

b. cotter, *= Immovable B. {nonce-use). 

1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 132 Still is for sale., 
that same chateau With all its immobilities. 

Immobilize (inwu'bilaiz), v. [ad. F. immo- 
biliser (1835 Diet. Acad.), f. immobile \ cf. mobi- 
lize.] trans. To render immobile ; to fix im- 
movably; to keep (a joint or limb) without motion 
for surgical purposes; to render (troops) incapable 
of being mobilized ; to withdraw (specie) from 
circulation, holding it against bank-notes.' 

1871 Daily News 4 Jan., To oblige the enemy to immobi- 
lize around us considerable forces. 1872 Contemp. Rev. 
XX. 581 [It] puts an end to the idea of future progress by 
immobilizing the organization of the present. 1879 *$ 7 * 
George's Hosjp, . Rep. IX. 769 The patient.. had his limb 
placed upon a cushion without being immobilised. ^ 1892 
Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 6/3 The Italian ecus, being immo- 
bilized in the State and in the Latin Union treasuries. 
1898 M. P. Shiel Yellow Danger 131 The whole Allied 
navy.. had been almost immobilised for lack of steam-fuel. 

Hence Immobiliza tion, the action or process of 
immobilizing ; concr. specie withdrawn from circu- 
lation. 

1882 Quain's Med. Diet. 780/1 Immobilization [of a dis- 
eased joint] should not be continued longer than necessary. 
1894 Daily Nc7us 28 July 7/4 The immobilisation of the 
Italian banks will be distributed as follows : To the Bank 
of Italy about 400 million francs [etc.]. 

Immoble, obs. var. of Immobile. 
t Immo’delize, v. Obs . rare. [f. Im-I + 
Modelize.] trans. To model, mould, fashion. 

1649 J. Elustone tr. Behntctis Ep. vi. § 37 The formed 
or immodellized Science. Ibid. vii. § 9 The pride of the 
DeviII..hath so imprinted and immodellized it selfe on the 
Image of man. 

t Immo'deracy. Obs. rare. [f. Immoderate : 
see -acy.] Immoderateness, want of moderation, 
excess. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 11. § 1 The strength of 
delight is in^ its seldoinness, .Mediocrity .is its Life and 
immoderacy its Confusion. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies u. iv. 
195 All Verdure by the immoderacy of the Season is 
parch'd and burnt. 

t Immoderancy. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
immoderdntia, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + inoderdnt-em , pres, 
pple. of moderdri to Moderate.] = prec. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ii. 7 He by adecolla- 
tion of all hope annihilated his (God’s] mercy, this by an 
immoderancy thereof destroyed his justice. 

Immoderate (imp-der«?t), a. Also 5 in-, 
[ad. L. immoderat-us unbounded, unrestrained, 
excessive, i. im- (Im- 2 ) 4- moderatus Moderate.] 

1 . Not moderate; exceeding usual or proper 
limits; excessive, extravagant, too great. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiti. xxvi. (1495] 460 In- 
moderate beete greuyth fysshe. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
1 * 539 ) 48 a, Immoderate slepe maketh the body apt vnto 
palsies. x6o* F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 471 By reason of 
these immoderate expenses he became so bare, that [etc.] 
171* Budcell Sped. No. 277 T 14 Her Necklace was of an 
immoderate length. 1855 Macaulay Hist . Eng. xxi. IV. 
576 His immoderate zeal against the unfortunate dan. 

b. Of persons : Wanting in moderation ; going 
beyond reasonable bounds in action or opinion ; 
extreme. 

c 1450 Lydc. Secrets 939 In his departyng whoo is inmo- 
derat This to seyn whoo is nat mesurable In his Rychesse 
hut disordinat, Is Caliyd prodigus. *638 F. Junius Paint, 
of Ancients 279 Pindanis was immoderate in the ornaments 
of his poesie. 1791 Burke Th. French Aff. Wks. VI 1 . 45 The 
..government., which the immoderate republicans began so 
very lately to introduce into Holland. 1890 Daily Nexvs 
12 Dec. 3/3 Mr. Labouchere. .said. .He was not a moderate 
but an immoderate Liberal. 


i* 2. Unrestrained in feeling, passions, or conduct ; 
intemperate. Obs. (exc. as implied in 1 ). 

_ 1497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect. B iij, A man wrothe is so 
immoderat that he knowith not what he sayth. 1567 
Maplet Gr. Forest Pref., I therefore desire a Reader not 
learned, but vnskilfull : yet rather learned than immoderate. 
a 1635 Naunton Fragrn. Reg. (Arb.) 55 Those immoderate 
courses of his youth, 1659 D. Pell Itnpr. Sea 19 note, 
Alexander was continent, yet immoderate. 1696 PmLLirs 
(ed. 5), Immoderate, observing no measure, intemperate 
beyond excess. 

f 3. Without limits, boundless; very great, rare, 
c 1480 St. Ursula (Roxb.) Avij, To be theyr guides he 
sent^ bis aungels bryght Athwart them to hauven thrugh 
his immoderate myght. *635-56 Cowley Davideis n. 745 
An heav’nly Maid walks in v . Immod'rate Grace Spoke 
things far more than Human in her Face. 
Immoderately (im/rderctli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2 .] In an immoderate manner or degree ; 
beyond just or reasonable limits; excessively, in 
excess, extravagantly, too much. 

1482 Monk of Evesham i. (Arb.) 20 Why he sorowde and 
wepte so imoderately. 1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 
336/2 His goodes y l he hath immoderatelye gathered and 
gredily kept together. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 240 The 
men. .died, - by eating immoderately thereof. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 296 ? 7 The Ladies, .laugh immoderately all 
tne Time. *858 Doran Crt. Fools 286 His arms and legs 
were immoderately long. 

Immoderateness (inyderifnes). [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] The quality or condition of being 
immoderate ; want of moderation ; excess. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. n. xliii. 62 a, Vnmea- 
surablenesse and immoderatnes.se is to he eschewed. *68t 
H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. 81 Nor is^ there any thing of 
Immoderateness or Extravagancy in this my zeal. 1714 tr. 
T. a Kemp is' Chr. Exerc. tv. xvi. 254 This may be either 
by immoderateness or indiscretion. 

Immoderation (im^der^-Jhn). [a. F. im- 
moderation. (15th c.), or ad. L. immoderation- em, f. 
im- (Im- 2 ) + moderdtio Moderation.] The oppo- 
site of moderation ; im moderateness, excess. 

1541 Copland Galyeu's Temp. 2Ejb, In competent and 
commoderacyon of smal conduites Iyeth and consisteth the 
helth. And-.in vncompetence and immoderacyon in them 
the dysease. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (ed. Ward) 6/1 
Immoderation in drinking. 1650 Venning New Command 
Renewed Pref., Who would undertake to moderate the 
extreme immoderation of our days? 1727 Bradley Fain. 
Did. s. v. Balm of Paracelsus, It., cures., the Immodera- 
tion of the Menses. 1875 Manning Mission IT. Ghost viii, 
221 Many who have begun by some small immoderation . . 
have ended, - in a bondage of habitual excess. 

fh.pl. Excesses; immoderate or intemperateacts. 
16x4 Bp. Hall Heaven zpon Earth § x8 All immodera- 
tions are enemies, as to health, so to peace. 1679 Puller 
Moder. C/i. Eng. (1843) 320 Those who are for parity in 
the Church have great disparities, and very dispropor- 
tionate measures in their own immoderations. 

Immodest (im/rdest), a. [ad. L. immodest-us, 

{. im- (Im- 2 ) + modestus Modest. Cf. F. irn- 
modeste (1549 R. Estienne).] Not modest, void of 
modesty. 

1. Void of modesty in self-assertion or preten- 
sion ; arrogant, forwafd, impudent. 

1570 Levins Manip. 92/43 Immodest, immodestus. *591 
Shaks. z Hen. VI, iv. 1. 126 With this immodest clamorous 
outrage. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis 1. Notes r 3, I hope 
this kind of Boast, .will not seem immodest. 1672 Wilkins 1 
Nat. Relig. 1. vii. 88 This were to subveit the credit of all j 
history; which is so immodest a thing as any sober man 1 
would be ashamed of. 1771 N. Nicholls in Corr. w. Gray 
(1843) 133 If you think this an immodest request, you may 
do as much or as little of it as you please. 

2. Wanting a due sense of decorum or decency ; 
improper, indelicate, indecent, lewd, tmehaste. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 37 A foe of folly and immodest 
toy. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 70 To gaine the Lan- 
guage, ’Pis needfull, that the most immodest word Be 
look’d vpon, and Iearn’d. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 196 
Tis so made to open, that as they goe along, the least aire 
gives ail to all mens immodest viewes. 172* De Foe 
Relig. Courtsh. 1. ii. (1840) 63, I have heard his father 
make him speak lewd words and sing immodest songs. 
1826 Scott Woods t. iii, Whate’er of such lawless idleness 
and immodest folly hath defiled the land. 

Immodestly (imffdestli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an immodest manner. 

1. With excessive self-assertion ; arrogantly. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio Apo\. A iij, To surmise that 

I have spoken of them, either with passion orimmodestUe. 
16*7 Moryson /tin. n. X23, I will not speake injuriously of 
your deserts, nor immodestly of mine owne. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (*873) 138 Himself not immodestly 
claimed the civic. wreath for having saved the lives of 
fellow-citizens. \ 

2. Improperly, indelicately, indecently. 

1576 Woolton Chr. Manual Iriijb (T.), He "would have 
us live soberly ; — not wantonly, not immodestly, not in- 
continently. *590 Spenser F. Q. u. xii. 16 Throwing forth 
lewd worries immodestly, as 638 Mede Diatr. 259 (T.) 
These Corinthian women, .discovered their faces immodestly 
in the congregation. 1&81 Mtss Bkaddon Asph. 1 . 2x7 She 
wears. . her petticoats immodestly scanty. 

Immodesty (inydesti). [ad. L. immodesties, 
f. im- (Im--) + modestia Modesty. Cf. F. im- 
modest ie (1564 J- Thierry).] Want of modesty. • 

1. Excess of self-assertion or pretension; arro- 
gance, forwardness ; impudence. 

1605 Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1S78) I. 161 
Count it not in me immodesty To love the man whom 


heaven appointed for me. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bap/. 214, I 
thought it would seem meer pride and immodesty in me to 
send Arguments to you. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (*747) 
III. 635 To expose the great Immodesty of Crellius, who. . 
will needs persuade the World, that by the Word in the 
Chaldee Paraphrase is no where meant a Person. 1869 
Ruskjn Q. of Air § 137 It belongs to all immodesty to defy 
or deny law, and assert privilege and license. 1893 Inde- 
pendent (N.Y.) 19 Oct., I may without immodesty say [etc.}. 

+ b. In wider sense: Want of modeiation or 
restraint. Obs. ran\ 


1665 Manley Grotius* Lost) C. JVarrcs 69 By his cruelty 
towards Priests, and all other kinds of immodesty. 

2. Want of .the sense of decorum or decency ; 
impropriety, indelicacy; unchastity. 

*597 Daniel Civ. Wars vin. (R.), She shames to think 
that ought within her face Should breed th’ opinion of im- 
modesty. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 182 Never 
regarding they were naked; .. I wondred .. at their im- 
modesty. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N.T., 1 Pet. iv. 3 We 
did too long live . . in immodesties . . and in excess of wine. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 960 It seem’d an easier thing At once 
. .to strike her dead, Than to cry * Halt and to her own 
bright face Accuse her of the least immodesty. 

f Immodisll (im^-di/, imm-), a. Obs. nonce- 
wd. [f. Im- 2 + Modish.] Not according to the 
mode; unfashionable. Hence trrfz;., 

un fashion ably. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch. To Rdr. 72 A Band Im-modeish, 
or, I wot not what Small singularity of Beard, or None. 
1690 Moral Ess. Disc. Pref. 2 So immodishly qualified, 
t Immo’dulate, v. Obs. rarc~°. [f. L. im* 
moduldl-iis inharmonious, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + modu- 
Idt-us : see Modulate.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram, Immodulate, to doe a thing without due 
proportion. 

Immo’dnlated,///. a. rare. [f. Im- 2 + modu- 
lated, pa. pple. of Modulate v. : cf. prec.] Not 
modulated ; without vocal modulation. 

*765 Patriotism v. in Sch. Satire (1802I 318 While, lib’ral 
of th* immodulated note He screams thro’ all his dissonance 
of throat. 1878 Symonds Shelley ji His voice was.. harsh 
and immodulated. 

+ Immoi'sture, it. Obs. [f. Im -1 + Moistcbe.] 
trans. To imbue with moisture, to moisten. 

1523 Skhi.ton GliiL Laurel 698 OfPliades. .Immoysturid 
with mislyng. 


t Immolate, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. 
immolat-us, pa. pple. oi immolate : see next. (In 
early examples const, as pa. pple. : see next, and 
-ate 2 .')] Sacrificed, immolated. 

. *534 More On the Passion Wks. 1296/1 The nyght. .wher 
in was immolate and offered in sacryfyee the vnspotted 
lambe. 1551 Gardiner . Explic. Cath. Fayih 348 (R.) 
Whether Christ be daily immolate or only ones. 1830 W. 
Phillips Mt. Sinai m. 32 Nor were unconsumed The reek- 
ing victims immolate. 

immolate (i-molr't), v. [f. L. immolat-, ppl. 
stem of immolarc, orig. to sprinkle with sacrificial 
meal {viola salsa), l. im- (Im- 1 ) + viola meal. The 
pa. pple. seems to have been the part first used : 
cf. prec.] 

1. trans. To sacrifice, offer in sacrifice; to kill 
as a victim. (Properly, and now only, of sacrifices 
in which life is taken.) 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VII 6 b, As though he should be 
a dewe sacrifice or an host immolated for the . . homicide. 
2619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 48 Pan did the 
first fruites of his fold present: Ceres did immolate .. 
Autumn’s rich prime, and Terra’s golden, mines. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav .. 226 They will cut themselves 
to immolate the bloud to their Idol. 1794 Sullivan Vieiv 
Nat. V. 327 The horrible custom of immolating the captives 
of war at tne tombs of those who had been slain in battle. 
285* V. Wilson Preh. A ««. (1S63) I. v. 158 Human victims 
were immolated to the Thunderer. 

’j*b. absol. or intr. To offer sacrifice, to sacrifice. 
2628 J. Hume fewes Deliv. 1 . 10 They were wont to im- 
molate and sacrifice vnto their heathenish Gods. 2660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 25 In a certain place there, 
the Marabouts immolate at this time. 

2. trcinsf. and fig. To give up to destruction, or 
to severe suffering or loss, for the sake of some- 
thing else ; to 1 sacrifice *. . 

. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) or Should I 
immolate my selfe to publique scorn e. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Refl. v.\x. (1848) 333 To immolate their own inclinations 
and desires, .to their Vanity. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace ur. 
Wks. VIII. 278 They had offered to immolate at the same 
shrine the most valuable of the national acquisitions. 1874 
H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. v. i. 306 The religion of Christ 
never immolates the Church at the Shrine of the priesthood. 
Hence Z*xmn dated, I*jnm dating ppl. adjs. 

2548 [see r above]. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xxt. 145 In vain 
your immolated bulls are slain. 1858 J. MartjneaU Stua. 
Chr. 239 His [Jesus'] voluntary.. spirit. -becomes omcuumg 
priest, and strikes his own person with immolating 

Immolation (inKJl^'/an). [ad. L. 1 vi mold' 
tion-em, n. of action f. immoldrc to Immolate. Cf. 

F. immolation ( 1 3 th c.).] . 

1. The action of immolating or oiTenug in sacri- 
fice ; sacrificial slaughter of a victim ; sacrifice. 

2C*i More On the PafsionWk^. 2296/1 Pavrha in thebrew 

syl^yfyeth immoladon. *55* Abp.H ami tJoN Ca^^m. 
vii. (1884) 202 The immolatioun and 

lambe. 1613 Puschas Pilgrimage ( x 6 u ) C6 Immolation^ 
yea of their owne children. *646 Sir 1 - Laoanc 1 sett*.. 
VUL *46 ta.heK0.-r.cf 
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IMMORTALITY. 


IMMOLATOR. 

Sax. Ch. (1858) I. i. 31 Immolation of victims to the gods 
of paganism. 

b. Applied to the sacrifice of the mass. 

1548 Ridley A nsw. Queries touching Mass iti, The 
Representation and Commemoration of Christ’s Death and 
Passion, said and done in the Mass, is called the Sacrifice, 
Oblation, or Immolation of Christ. 1624 Gataker Tran - 
subst. 5 That immolation of Christ’s flesh which is done with 
the Priest's hands. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. i. 17 St. 
Beda .. held that the immolation of this sacrifice was an 
injunction laid upon the priesthood of His Church by Christ 
Himself. 

C. concr . That which is immolated; a sacri- 
ficial victim, a sacrifice, an oblation. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. n. Prose Addit. (1612) 339 An Im- 
molation or burnt sacrifice, offered to the Infernall Denies. 
1595 B. Barnes Sfir. Sonn. in Farr S. P. Elfc. 1.51 lhou 
precious immolacion of mankinde 1 1651 C. Cartwright 
Cert. Relig \ 1. 291 That which is offered and consecrated 
by the Priest, is called a sacrifice,.. a holy immolation. 

2. fig. Devotion to destruction or severe loss for 
the sake of something else ; * sacrifice’. 

c 1690 Let. to Tiltotson in Somers Tracts (1748) II. 243 
Has not Mammon been made a God, and a Crown an Idol, 
to which the Prince of Orange and his Adherents have 
sacrific’d the Lives of many thousands of Men, .. besides 
a vast Treasure, tho' it is not (it to be named after the 
other two Immolations? 1828 D’Israeu Chas. /, II. viii. 
186 Richelieu, by many an immolation, saved his country 
from intestine wars. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Swedenborg 
Wks. (Bohn> I. 334 This immolation of genius and fame at 
the shrine of conscience. 

Immolator (i mole'tai). [ad. L. immolator, 
agent-n. f. immolare to Immolate.] One who 
immolates or offers ia sacrifice. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 303 When the hoste escaped 
from the Immolator (a direfufi omen for the sacrifice to avoid 
the^ Altar). 1660 Burney K<p5. 5Jjpoi- (i66r) 2 Manasses, 
an immolator to Devills. 1847 Disraeli Tailored m. iv.The 
holy race supplied the victim and the immoiators. 
t Immole, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. immolare : cf. 
F. immoler ( 1 5 th c.).] traits. —Immolates/. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Eccl. ix, 2 To him that immoleth 
victimes. 

+ Immo'ment, a. Ohs. rare- 1 . [Arbitrary 
f. Im- 2 + Moment sb.'] Of no moment; trifling. 

2606 Shaks. Ant. ff Cl. v. ii. 166 Some Lady trifles . . Im- 
moment loyes. 

t Immo’mentary, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Im - 2 
+ Momentary.] =next. 

1662 S. Fisher Atisrtv. Bf. Gauden Wks. (1679) 50 Out- 
ward Observations concerning Meats, Drinks, Dayes, Times, 
Postures, .and other. . Immomentary Forinaliities. 

Immomentous (imGme’ntss), a. rare. [f. 
Im -2 + Momentous.] Not momentous; of no 
moment ; unimportant. 

1726 y Reds Mem. Pref. 1 Neither, are . . his Remarks 
im-momentous. 1805 Anna Seward Lett. (i8xi) VI. 236 
Our newspapers cease to assert the Austrian defeat im- 
momentous. 1898 Speaker 5 Mar. 294 The 'Soul ‘ so im- 
momentous' to Mrs. Watson. 

+ Immo'narehize, v. Ohs. nonce-wtl.- [f. 
Im - 1 + Monahchize.] trans. To confer monarchy 
upon ; to make into a monarch. 

1679 Oates Myst. Iniq. 29 They might by that means 
absolutely Immonarchise themselves, 
t Immcrnastered, ppl. a. Obs. nonce-zud. [f. 
Im-1 + monaster , early form of Monastery + -ed.] 
Shut up in a monastery. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb . xxiv. 103 Immonnstred in Kent. 

Immoral (imp-nil), a. {sb.) [f. Im- 2 + Moral. 
Cf. F. immoral ( 18 th c., Raynal).] The opposite 
of moral ; not moral. 

1. Not consistent with, or not conforming to, 
moral law or requirement ; opposed to or violating 
morality ; morally evil or impure ; unprincipled,- 
vicious, dissolute. (Of persons, things, actions, etc.) 

2660 R. Coke Power «5- Subi. 80 If a man be obliged to 
his will, then, .every man is obliged to do any thing because 
he hath willed it, then which there is nothing can be more 
immoral, and destructive to all society, a 2715 Burnet 
Own Time I. tit. 533 A learned but a very immoral man. 
2736 Butler Anal. 11. Concl , The same dissolute immoral 
temper of mind. ^ 1841 Macaulay Ess., Comic Dramatists 
(1887) 596 Morality is deeply interested in this— that what 
is immoral shall not be presented to the imagination of the 
young and susceptible m constant connection with what is 
attractive. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Immoral contracts , 
all contracts founded upon considerations contra bonos 
mores, are void, i860 Pearson in National Rez>. Oct. 370 
The. times were gross, and their literature is often impure, 
but it is not immoral ; it does not debauch the soul. 

+ 2. Not having a moral nature or character; 
non-moral. Obs. rare. 

a 2761 Sherlock Serm. II. 130 (L.) Whatever reason they 
[brutes] have, it is. .exercised only with regard to their own 
wants and desires, and this renders them immoral agents. 

B. sb. (nonce -uses, in opposition to 'moral sb. : 
see quots.) 

2863 W. C. Dowding Life Calixtus xv. 131 To sketch the 
morals (or rwmorals) of the times be lived in. 1896 Ainger 
in B' ham Inst. Mag. Mar. 292 It is thought foolish now to 
point a moral. At the same time what may be called an im- 
moral, is held . . eminently artistic. 

Hence Immo -rain ess, immorality. 

sjnq in Bailey vol, II. 

Immoralist (inifralist).. [f. prec. + -ist, after 
moralist .] An advocate of immorality, or oppo- 
- nent of morality. 


1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 90 Those who would 
improve this Principle, .to justifie Immoralists. 1857 Miss 
Mulock Th. ab.' I Corn. vii, That arch ////-moralist, that 
high-priest of intellectual self-worship, Goethe. 1B80 Con- 
temp. Rez\ Mar. 482 The appeal so eagerly made by artistic 
immoralists to science. 

Immorality (imorre-llli). [f. as prec. + -nr, 
after morality .] 

1 . Immoral quality, character, or conduct; vio- 
lation of moral law; wickedness, viciousness. 
(Now often used specifically of sexual impurity.) 

r 1566 J. Au3AY # tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World N viij, 
From thence the immorralitie and lingring of proces do 
procede.- 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 533 Simply to 
speak what is false has no immorality at all in it. Other- 
wise no Man might dispute or pronounce a false Axiome. 
1697 Collier [title) A short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage. 1879 Froude Caesar ii. 
11 The educated Greeks .. had no horror of immorality as 
such. 1894 Sir E. Sullivan IFoman 29 The distinction 
society draws between immorality in women and immorality 
in men is monstrous .to assume, as men often do, that im- 
morality is a glory’ to them, whilst it is a disgrace to women, 
is absurd. 

2. with an and pi. An instance or species of 
this; an immoral act or practice; a vice. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 70 The immoralities .. that 
thou dost towards men, in scandalizing them, by thy sins. 
1751-73 Jortin Eccl. Hist. (R.l, The writing of books or 
epistles under borrowed names, and imposing them as 
genuine upon the public, is., an immorality, 1859 Lang 
IPand. India 276 Deceit and falsehood are not regarded as 
immoralities in the ej’es of Asiatics. 1C76 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. viii. 162 Injustice is of all immoralities not the one 
most easily’ condoned. 

Immoralize, v. rare. [f. Immoral + -ize,] 
trans. To render immoral. 

a 1754 F ielding^ Fathers Prol., May it decrease in favour; 
And be its fame immoralized forever! 1898 / Vcsim. Gaz. 
24 Sept. 4/2 Even doors, fences, and planks from the wooden 
houses were torn down ., to serve as fuel to cook for the 
troops. . . Such immoralised people the Spaniards are when 
they are.. in a fix. 

Immorally (im/vrali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an immoral manner. 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 2798 Colebrookc tr. Digest 
Hindu Law (1801) I. 347 Not afraid of acting immorally. 
1894 Chicago Advance 16 Aug., A perverted mind and a 
depraved will, irrationally and immorally swayed hither 
and thither by its environment. 

t Immora*tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action from 
L. immordn to stay upon or at, f. im- (Hi- 1 ) + 
mordri to tarry’.] The action of resting or dwell- 
ing upon something. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xi. 102 Stay and immoration 
of the Mind upon the Object loved. 2666 Spurstowe Spir. 
Chyvt. Pref. (1668) 5 It is a work of .. difficulty , . to make 
any considerable immoration, upon those subjects. 

+ Immorigerous, a. Ohs. [f. Im- 2 + Afoni- 
geuous (in Tirnon, c 1600),] Unyielding, obstinate: 
disobedient, rebellious ; uncivil. 

1623 Cockkram, Immorigerous, rude, vnciuill. 1624 D. 
C Au drey Huntilitie Saints Liverie 40 How immorigerous 
and obstinate to the commands of God 1 1649 Jer. Taylor 
GL Exemp. n. ix. 122 Ungentlene^se, and an immorigerous 
Spirit. 2678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. 1. v. 699 Immorigerous, 
Stiff, and Inflexible. 2732 Stackhouse Hist. Bible I. 
150 (T. Suppl.) Such creatures ns are immorigerous, we 
have found out expedients to reclaim, 

IT b. catachr. Not refined or elegant, 1 rude \ 
1647 R. Baron Cyprian Acad. 21 We were as well content 
in our immorigerous roomes, as others in the magnificent 
structures of our Royal 1 Soveraigne. 

Hence f Immorrg’erousness, uncomplying 
obstinacy. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gl. Exemp. 1 ii. 64 All degrees of delay 
are degrees of immorigerousnesse, and unwillingnesse. 

Immortal (tmf>*Jtal), a. and sb. Also 4-5 in-, 
[ad. L. immorldl-is (in pi. = the gods), f. im- 
(Im- 2 ) + tnorldlis Mortal. Cf. F. immortel ( 13 — 
14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. immortals. ] 

A. adj. 1. Not mortal ; not liable or subject 
to death; deathless, undying; living for ever. 

r 1374 Chaucf.r Troy Ins x. 103 So a u nielli was byre natyf 
beaute pat lyke a pyng inmortal semeae sche. r 1386 — 
Man of Lazo’s T. 541 Immortal god that sauedest Susanne 
Fro fals blame. 2494 Fabyan Chron. 6 All these were 
Mynystris of god immortal]. 2526 Tindale i Tim. i. 17 So 
then vnto god kynge everlastynge immortall invisible and 
wyse only be hououre and pvayse for ever and ever. 2529 
More Dyalegc 1. Wks. 155/r What if ye woulde. .wene that 
bestes had immortall soules as men haue ? 1656-9 B. Harris 
ParivaCs Iron Age (ed. 2) 59 Departed out of this fraile 
life, to^the immortall one. 1742 Young HI. Th. vn. 2398 
Souls immortal, made for bliss. 2885 Finlayson Biot. 
Relig., Etcrn. Life 87 A human soul might be immortal— in 
the sense of living on for ever, — and yet might never have 
.. 'eternal life’ — the true spiritual life of fellowship with 
God. 

b. transf. Pertaining to immortal beings or im- 
mortality" ; heavenly", divine. 

*535 Cover dale 2 Esdras iL 45 These bethey, that haue 

S ut of the mortall clothingeand put on the immortalk 1606 
haks. A tit. <5- Cl. v. ii. 283, I haue Immortall longings in 
me. 18*53-6 NVordsw. Intimations ix. Our Souls have sight 
of that immortal sea Which brought us hither. 

2. In wider sense : Not liable to perish or decay ; 
everlasting, imperishable, unfading, incorruptible. 

1630 R, yohnsou's Kiugd. Commzu. 140 Of the Lnwes 
in force, some are fundamentall . . and immortall . . others 
are Temporal!. . 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 43 The race, 


where that immortall garland is to be run for. 1752 Hume 
Pot. Disc. xii. 303 The world itself probably is not im- 
mortal. 2776 Adam Smith //•'. N. 1. xi. in. (1869) I. 220 The 
precious metals . . are not necessarily immortal any more 
than they [the coarse metals]. 

b. spec. Of fame, or of famous works or their 
authors : Lasting through an unlimited succession 
of ages; that will not fade from the memory of 
men ; remembered or celebrated through all time. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. d- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 18 IThey] 
have in batayle . . Won fame immortall, and excellent 
honours. 2632 Milton V Allegro 137 Soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 
Introd. 4 King William the Third, of ever glorious and im- 
mortal Memory. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. IFaters II. 18 As our 
Immortal Boyle has demonstrated,’ they are compound 
bodies. 1840 Alison Europe (1840-50) VIII. liv. 464 Sara- 
gossa. .has now. . become immortal In the rolls of fame. 1873 
Hamerton Intell. Life ix. vi. (1875) 331 It was during 
tedious years of imprisonment that Bunyan wrote his im- 
mortal allegory. 

+ c. Immortal herb : = Immortelle. Obs . 

2732-7 Miller Card. Diet,, Xerantltemum, .. is vulgarly 
call’d the Immortal Herb, because the Flower of it may be 
kept for many Years for it has rigid Petals, which crackle 
as if they were Plates of Metal. 

3 . In hyperbolical use : Lasting, perpetual, con- 
stant, 1 undying’, ‘eternal’. 

. 2538 Stephen in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ill. III. 223 With 
immortal thancks for youre inestyniable goodnes towarde 
me. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 75 The., im- 
mortall hate, that all good men beare to., such kind of 
cruel tie. 2669 Pepvs Diary 29 Jan., I have made myself 
an immortal enemy by it. 2681 Temple Mem. m. Wks. 
I 73 I !• 356 An immortal Body of six thousand brave English, 
which were by Agreement to be continually recruited. 1696 
Phillips (ed. 5), Immortal, . . abusively said of things that 
last longer than People would have them, such a Woman 
has an immortal Clack. 

fb. colloq. Superhuman, inhuman, excessive. Obs. 
c 1540 tr. Pol. I' erg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 20S 
Then he besowght ayd, wherby, through his immortal 
benyfyt, he might returne safely unto his owne nobylyrie. 
^1627 Hayward. Four V. Eliz. (Camden) 95 A most im- 
mortall and mercilesse butcherie did arise. 

B. sb. 1 . An immortal being ; one not subject 
to death. In //., esp. as a title for the gods of 
classical mythology. 

16.. Waller (J.), The Paphian queen, .. Like terror did 
among th* immortals breed, Taught by her wound that 
goddesses may bleed. 2684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 8 She thought 
she saw.. her Husband in a place of Bliss among many Im- 
mortals. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. III. 87 (Jod.) There was 
a war carried on against the Titans of Babylonia, whom he 
styles the Immonals. 2791 Cowper Iliad xvi. 542 Under 
yon great city fight no few Sprung from Immortals, a 1854 

H. Reed. Lcct. Eng. Lit. vii. (1878) 236 Man .. is an im- 
mortal, gifted with a soul. 

2 . fig. a. In pi. n title for the royal bodyguard 
of ancient Persia (see quot. 183S) ; also, for other 
troops. 

1803 Ed in. Rez>. 1 1. 62 The English expedition was op- 
posed to their immortals, to troops covered with trophies 
and scars. 2823 Crauu Tcchnot. Diet., Immortals (A//V.), 
a term of derision applied to soldiers who never see war. 
x838TniRLWALLf/rerce II. xv. 253 A body of 10,000 Persian 
inlantry, the flower of the whole army, who were called the 
Immortals, because their number was kept constantly full. 

b. A person, esp. an author, of enduring fame : 
cf. A. 2 b. Usually in pi. 

Applied familiarly to the forty members of the French 
Academy (F. les quarante immortels\ , with a side refer- 
ence to the fact lhat their number is always filled up; hence 
sometimes to the Royal Academicians in England. 

2882 Froude Carlyle I. 421 He might not have been the 
Carlyle, who has conquered for himself among the Im- 
mortals. 

3 . That -which is immortal ; immortality. 

2842 James Brigand i, As if the immortal within us were 
telling the mortal of anxieties and griefs, and dangers ap- 
proaching. 1844 Mrs. Browning House of Clouds xiii, Love 
secures some fairer things, Dowered with his immortal. 

Hence Immo’rtalism, a doctrine of or belief in 
immortality ; Immo'rtalist, one who believes in 
immortality; Inuno'r tain ess = Immortality; 
Ixnmo’rtalship [f. the sb.], the personality of an 
immortal (used as a burlesque title). 

2796 \V. Taylor in Monthly Rez>. XXL 509 Doctrines of 
freedom of the will, immaterialism, *immortaIism, and 
theism, a 1667 Jer. Taylor Funeral Serm. 392 (L.) 'I he 
inhabitants of Ister .. were called *Immortnlists, because., 
they saw this clearly, that virtuous and good men do not 
die, but their souls do go into blessed regions. 18x7. u 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXIIl. 15 Deists and atheists, 
immortalists and mortalists. 26x6 R. C. Times ' ll’histlc 
etc. (2871) 151 Then shall our corruptible flesh put on 
Mmmortalnesse and incorruption. 18x6 G. Colman Z*r.^ 
Grins, Fire xliii, Up their *immortal$hips all bounced. 

Immortality (im/utre-lTti). [ME. a. \'. im~ 
mortality (12-1 3th c. in Godef. Coin/l.), ad. L. 
i minor tdlitds, f. immortalh Immortal.] 

I . The quality or condition of being immortal ; 
exemption from death or annihilation; endless life 
or existence ; eternity ; perpetuity. 

Conditional immortality : see Conditional A. x. 
a 2340 Ha mi-ole Psalter xx\x. 10 pat i may get pc slate ot 
immorialite. 2432-50 tr. IIigden{ Rolls) 1. 5 A story ts.. the 
memory oflife. .Tenewenge as thro immortalite thynces like 
to peresche. 2526 Tisdale 2 Cor. xv. 53 This mortal! must 
put on immortalite. 25*9 More Dyaloge 1. »* ks. 250/2 
When we . . saye we shall dye . . and tourne all to dusU:, we 
..nothing entende thereby to denyc immortalite of our 
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IMMOVABLY. 


soule. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. If. 7 **» Matt. xxii. 31-2 The 
Sadducees denied.. the immortality of the Soul, and all our 
life after this. 5719 Watts Ps. cxlvi. j, My days of praise 
shall ne’er be past While . . immortality endures. 1885 
Fin i,aysqn Biol. Rclig., Etern. Life 86-7 The word 1 1 m* 
mortality * is often used .. loosely. When we speak of * the 
immortality of the soul we sometimes simply emphasize 
the fact that the soul survives the death of the body ; but, 
at other times, we mean that the soul is destined to exist . . 
for ever, attrib. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 85 If you will 
believe them [quacks], you would take their Closets.. to be 
Immortality Offices, 

2 . The condition of being celebrated through all 
time ; enduring fame or remembrance. 

1535 Coverdale Wisd. vtu. 13 By the meanes of her 1 
shal optayne immortalite, and leaue behincle me an euer- 
lastinge memoriall. 1608 Shaks. Per. in, ii. 30 Virtue 
and cunning were endowments greater Than nobleness and 
riches, .immortality attends the former, Making a man 
a god. 1800-24 Campbell Lines on Poland 22 In Fate’s 
defiance. .Poland has won her immortality. ^ 1866 R. W. 
Dale Disc- Spec. Occ . viii. 232 Shakspeare’s immortality is 
secure. 

Immortalizable (impitaUinab’l), a. [f. 
Immortalize +■ -able.] Capable of being immor- 
talized, or of becoming immortal. 

189s in Daily Hews 1 Oct, $'$ That man is not so much 
intrinsically immortal as immortalisable. 

f Xmmo'rtalizate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 

MOUTAL ■+■ - 1 ZE +■ -ATE.] trCUIS. = IMMORTALIZE. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 114 Which he placed over 
the gate of his castell to immortahzate the great chastitie 
of his., wife. 

Immortalization (imputalaiz^ -Jan), [f. next 
+ -ATlON. Cf. K. immortalisation (16th c. in 
Littre).] The action of immortalizing, or fact of 
being immortalized. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634] 630 His (Alexander’s) con- 
cepts about his immortalization. 1830 Blackw. Mag. 
XXVIII. 846 ‘That amber immortalization', (the expres- 
sion of a man of genius). 1897 IFcstm. Gaz. 25 Oct. 10/2 
It Unsurprising that none of our. newly-made millionaires 
should have sought the immortalisation which the endow- 
ment of a great observatory gives. 

Immortalize (imputabb), v. [f. Immortal 
+ -ize. Cf. F. immortaliser (16th c. in Littre).] 

1 . trails. To render immortal. 

a. To endow with endless life ; to exempt from 
death. 

1633 Earl Manch. A l Mondo{ 1636) 28 The body glori- 
fied .. shall .. be purified, perfected, and immortalized. 
1875 E. White Life in Christ in. xx. (1878) 283 He.. will 
complete the process by immortalising your mortat bodies 
also at the resurrection. 

b. To make (a thing') everlasting, confer end- 
less existence upon *, to perpetuate. 

c 1566 J, Alday tr. Boaystuau's Tit cat. I For Id S ij, Print- 
ing, .is the treasurer that immortaliseth the monuments of 
our spirites. X59* Davies Immort. Soul cxxviii, Mortal 
things desire their like to breed, That so they may their 
kind immortalize. 1688 South Serin. (1697) 1 . 520 What 
are most of the Histories of the World, but Lyes ? Lyes 
immortalized. 1715 tr . C'tess D'Aunoy's • tPles. 407 The 
King desir’d her not to immortalize her Grief. 1841 Myers 
Cat It. Th. til. § 41. 157 Errours. .generated by immor- 
talising, as it were, merely temporary forms of expression. 

C. To cause to be remembered or celebrated 
through all time ; to confer enduring fame upon. 
(The prevailing sense. ) Also ah sol. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 69 Holde, take thy fauors 
..and immortalize whom thou wilt with thy toyes. 1591 
Shaks. r Hen. FI, 1. ii. 148 Driue them from Orleance, 
and be immortaliz’d, c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col . 
Hutchinson (1838) 12/1 The gentile virtues, that so immor- 
talize the names of Cicero, Plutarch (etc.]. 1790 Cowper 
My Mother's Piet. 8 Blest be xhe Art that can immortalize. 
1821-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 211 A genius.. who has im- 
mortalized Edinburgh, — Walter Scott. 1856 Grindon Life 
iii. I1S75I 31 Those exquisite shapes which ancient Art 
immortalized in marble. 

2 . inlr. To become immortal ; to attain im- 
mortality or enduring fame. rare. 

1737 Pope Hor. Ep. ti. i. 54 Say at what age a Poet 
grows divine?.. End all dispute; and fix the year precise 
When British bards begin t' immortalize ? 

Hence ImmoTtalized ppl. a. ; ImmoTtalizing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

16x1 Cotgr., Immortalization , an immortalization, an im- 
mortalizing. *^6g Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. iv. 59 These 
Divine immortalising drinks, Nectar and Ambrosia. 1694 
F. Bragge Disc. Parables 4 The word of God. .will spring 
up. .to the nourishing, .nay the immortalizing of men. 1858 
Sears A than. 11. xit, 250 [Christ] the great Exemplar of 
immortalized human nature. 

Immortalizer (imputabizaj). [f. prec. + 
-Bill.] One who or that which immortalizes. 

1710 Tolano Ke/l. SacheverelTs Sertn. 9 That they 
might have an Immortalizer in each Province. 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 525 The insidious immortalizer of 
frail beauty. 1885 tr. Helm's Wand. PI. A Anim. 414 
To comfort one’s self with the hope of a life after death., as 
the Getae did whom Herodotus calls ot a8arari£ov7€s, the 
immortalizers. 

Immortally (tm/utali), adv. [f. Immortal 

+ -LY-.j 

1 . In tbe way of immortal life or existence ; 
endlessly, eternally, for ever. 

a 1519 ^kelton Delhc Korthumbld. 147 His right noble 
estate Immortally whiche is immaculate. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IF, iv. iv. 144 He that weares the Crowns immort- 
ally, Long guard it yours. *756 Law Lett, import. Sub/. 


132 The first divine, .nature of Adam, which was to have 
been immortally holy in union with God, is lost. 1855 
Browning Any IFife to Any Husband i.\, Therefore she 
is immortally _my bride ; Chance cannot change my love, 
nor time impair. 

b. Perpetually ; without withering. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. frills. (187 2)' I. 2 Green fields 
^-immortally green, whatever winter can do against them. 
2 . colloq. To a degree beyond that of mortals ; 
infinitely. [Cf. Cicero’s gaudeo immortaliter.’] 
c X540 tr. Pol. Fcrg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 153 But 
King Edward, rejoysing immortally for the victory [etc.]. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. vii. (1676) 100/2 As he 
[Matth. Paris] saith of Edward the first at the news of. .his 
Sons birth, immortaliter gavistts, he was immortally glad. 
5883 Harper's Mag. June 134/2 How immortally beautiful 
that girl was ! 

Immortase, -ese, -ise, obs. ff. Ajiortize. 

1462 J. P aston in P. Lett. No. 461 II. 113 Certeyn live- 
lode to be iminortesid therto. 1487 Ibid. No. 893 III. 331 
That- ought ToutJ of the seide maners schuld be perpetually 
immortaysed a serteyn londe. 1657 Howell Londitiop. 67 
For the immortising and propriation of the Priory. 

II Immortelle (impjte-l, || Fr. zmoitg'l). [Fr. 
(short for flenr immortelle), fern, of immortel Im- 
mortal.] A name for various composite flowers 
of papery texture (esp, Helichrysum orientate, and 
other species of Helichrysum , Xeranthemiim, etc.) 
which retain their colour after being dried : *= 
Everlasting B. 4. 

1832 Backwoods Canada iv. (1836) 45 The white love- 
everlasting, the same that the chaplets are made of by the 
French and Swiss girls to adorn the tombs of their friends, 
and which they call immortelle ; the Americans call it life- 
everlasting. 1838 Miss Parijoe River <5- Desert II. 17 
A tall black cross, crowned with immortelles. 1857 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. ix. 139 Cliffs, .covered, .with a beautiful 
bright lavender-coloured immortelle. 

f Immo’rtgage, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im-* + 
Mortgage.] trans. = Mortgage v. 

1575 Galway Arch, in 1 oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm . App. 
v. 426 The said Clan Teige shuld not immortgadge or put 
topledge anny. .of ther landes. 

Immortification (im^utifik^-Jan). [ad. eccl. 
L. immortifiedtio (cf. immort ifiedius in A Kempis 
De Imilationc), f. im- (Im- 2 ) + morlifiedtio Mor- 
tification. Cf. F. i mm or lifical ion (Fr.de Sales).] 
Want of mortification; a condition of the soul 
in which the passions are not mortified. 

1626 T. H(awkins] Caussins Holy Crt. 330 Sometime 
it [sadness), proceedeth from a great immortification cf 
passion. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemt>. 1. iv. § 4. 121 Immor- 
tification of spirit is the cause of all our. .spiritual indis- 
positions. Ibid, v, § 9. 151 A state of infirmity, but. .also of 
sin and death, a state of immortification.^ 1854 Fader 
Gro’ioth in Holiness viii. (1872) 133 In a spiritual man im- 
patience to die would be no trifling immortification. 

So Immortified a. [repr.med.L. immortificdlus], 
not mortified. 

1854 Faber Growth in Holiness viii, (1872) 115 One of 
the common delusions of immortified effeminacy. 

t Immo taBle, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. im- 
motabilis, f. im - (Im- 2 ) + molabilis (Vulgate) 
moving, movable, f. rnoiare , freq. of mover e, 
mol- to move.] = Immovable. 

X 577 lr * Ballinger's Decades (1592) 844 Opinions.. firme 
and immotable. 

f Immo’te, ppl* a. Obs. [ad. L. immot-us , f. 
im - (Im--) + motus moved, pa. pple. of movere to 
Move.] Unmoved {Jit. and fig.)* 
i6ox Weevf.r Mirr. Mart. Biijb, A needle plac’d in 
equall distance, Betwixt a Load-stone and an Adamant, By 
either drawne. .stands immote. 4685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 
II. x8o With an immote and unyielding constancy. 

t ImmO’te, zl Obs. rare—', [f. immdt -, ppl. 
stem of late L. im movere to move into or upon, 
place upon, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + movere to move.] 
trans. To convey or put upon something. 

cx^zo Pallad. on Hush. iv. 109 Oyldregges salt effunde 
vppon the roote ; Ffor grettest trcen..vj congeus or iiij of 
hit ymmote [im/noiieas]. 

Immotile (im<w-til, -ail), a. ff. 1 st— + Motile : 
cf Immote ppl. a.] Not motile; incapable of 
movement. 

1872 H. C. Wood m Smithsonian Coni, to Knmul. (1874) 
XIX. 2x3 Propagation by means of three immotile organs, 
generally placed upon distinct plants. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer Sachs' Bot. 789 The lateral leaflets of Desmodimn 
gyrans are. .immotile when the temperature of the air is 
below 22 0 C. 

t Immcvtion. Obs. uonte-zvd. [f. Im -1 + Mo- 
tion.] ? Impulse. (App. fantastically used.) 

1706 Vanrrugh Mistake iv. Whs. (Rtldg.) 452/x By cer- 
tain immotions, which — um- cause, as one may suppose, 
a sort of convulsive— yes, — hurricanious, urn [etc.]. 

Immotioned (im^-Jand, imm-), a. rare. [f. j 
Im-- + Motion sb. + -ed 2 .] Without motion, 1 
motionless. _ ] 

1821 Moir in Blackiv. Mag. X 641 Still and immotioned^ ; 
are the leafless woods. 1834 — Bride Lochlcved 
She lay.. Im motioned as a statue overthrown, 0 

Immotive (immniv, imm-), a. \ff j 51 . 2 + 1 
Motive a.] Unmoving, or incapable of/n 0vement> 
X627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. lxii. 190 Laid hi t {, e sl ;n ncsS 
of an immotive calme. x 85 o Encycl. Brit. Vxxj. 0-3. 'x 
Almost insensible and immotive. \ ' 

+ Immou'ld, Obs. [f. Im- 1 + M(V :L r, ; cf 
Inmould.] trans. To enclose as in a mofkj,]. 


1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 11. xlix.So fabled Homer 
old, I hat Circe, with her potion, charm’d in gold, Wd 
manly soules in beastly bodies to inimould. 

t Immou'nd, v. Obs. [f. Im- i + Mound rf.] 
trans. To surround or enclose with a mound or 
mounds. 

x S 9 r Sylvester Du Bartas r. iii. 218 These straight and 
narrow streamed Fennes, And In-land Seas which many 
a Mount immounds. x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Survey 
JL >i. 49 Collatprage Actiue, as.. haying, hedging or shawing, 
tmmounding, impayling, immuring. 

Immovability (iintfvabrliti). Also 4 in- 
moeu(©)ablet©. [f. as next : see -m\] The qnaluy 
or condition of being immovable ; immovablencss. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 134 (Camb. MS.) So as it 
nc may nat countrefeten it .. for the inmceuablete fat is 
to scyn h^tis in the eternite of god. 1742 tr. Algarotti on 
‘ Hexotott's Theory ' II. 183 Our Speculations, .to prove the 
Immoveability of the Sun. 1854 Blackxo. Mag. LXXV. 
56 A Tribunal whose members .. enjoy .. immovability 
from office. 1868 Lockyer Guillcmin's Heavens ted. 3) 
343 Modern astronomical observation.. has. .exploded the 
idea of the Immovability of the stars. 

Immovable (im/Pvab’l), a. (and sb.) Also 4 
inmoeueable, 5 inmeuable, 5-6 immoov(e)- 
able, 6 - immoveable, [f. Im- 2 + Movable. 
Cf. obs. F, immo{u)vable J That cannot be moved. 

1 . lit. That cannot be moved physically; firmly 
fixed ; incapable of movement. Often less strictly : 
Motionless, stationary, fixed. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love m. iv. (Skeat) 1 . 207 No reason 
defendetb. that some thing ne mate be in time temporell 
mouing, that in eterne is immouable. c 1440 Promp. Parz\ 
262/r Inmeuable, imwobilis. JSS 5 Eden Decades 325 
Armies of men passe ouer the immouable ise. 1596 SftNSER 
F. Q. v. ii. 35 The earth was in the middle centre pight. 
In uhich it doth immoueable abide. 1662 J, Davies tr. 
Mandclslds Trav. 2x4 They lie down all along upon the 
ground, immovable as Statues. 1774 C. J. Puirrs Foy. N 1 
Pole 157 By these means the point of suspension of the 
pendulum is rendered much more immovable. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloquet's Anat. 168 The articulations are naturally 
divided into.. the moveable arid the immoveable. 1831 
Brewster Nexvton (1855) I. xi. 255 In his eye the sun 
stood immovable in the centre of the universe. 

2 . fig. Not subject to change ; unalterable, fixed. 
Immovable feast : see Feast sb. 1. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 173 (B. M. Addit. MS.) 
pis ilke infinite moeuyng of temporel pinges fohvip pis pre- 
sentarie estat of b® lijf inmoeueable. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) P ij b, The . . realm of Egypt . . 
hndde a lawe immouable. 1863 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) axa^Kingdoms . . increasing to a greatness in the eje 
of sense immovable, and at last concluding in soil and 
dirt. 1706 Phillips s. v. Moveable Feasts, The Immove- 
able Feasts are those, which . . constantly fall on the same 
Day of the Month. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 209 
Words which his heedful sou! had kept immovable ever. 

b. Incapable of being diverted from one’s pur- 
pose : steadfast, unyielding. 

1534 Elyot Doctr. Princes 8 It becomcth . . to princes in 
matter of justice, to have the minde immoveable. _ 1600 
E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 16 Resting mimooveable in his 
counsels, and most obstinate In his opinion. 1759 Johnson 
Rasselas xviii. Heroes immovable by pain or pleasure. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxiii, Mr. Jorktns has his opinions 
on these subjects.. .Mr. Jorkins is immovable. 

c. Incapable of being stirred or affected with 
feeling; emotionless, impassive. 

1639 Brugis tr. Cantus' Mor. Relat. 229 His silence and his 
immoveable countenance gave, an answer which was not 
favourable. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, His features were 
immovable. 

3 . Law. Not liable to be removed ; permanent : 
applied to lands, houses, etc., as opposed to mov- 
able goods. 

ri449 Pecock Rcpr. m. i. 277 Immouable godis. 1590 
Swinburne Testaments 65 Of immoueable thinges, as of 
houses, or of demeanes, or of glebe, and such like, eccle- 
siastical! persons can notdispo'e by their testaments, xfisr 
Hobbes Lcvinih. 11. xxiv. 130 All commodities. Moveable, 
and Immoveable. 1726 Ayuffe Parergon 84 When an 
Executor begins to meddle with the immoveable Estate, 
before be has seiz’d on the moveable Goods. 1871 Markby 
Elem. Laxv § 117 Thus land is -.both physically and 
legally immoveable. 

B. sb. {Law.) A piece or article of property 
that is immovable (see A. 3) ; almost always in 
pi. Immovable property, as land and tilings 
adherent thereto, as trees, buildings, servitudes. 

3588 J . M Ellis Brief e Instr. Bj, ThU.-InucoiDrie of all 
my goods, moueables, and immoueables. 1677 Govt. Fenice 

T- . .1. .. 1 : .lUnmM I nnilc fir 


Law Wks. 1843 1 . 513 If he has property, it con«i<ls c, d*er 
in immoveables, or in moveables. 1884 Law I tines ncp. 
LI. 1 19G The property, .is, as regards immovable*, governed 
by the law of England. 

Immovableness (im;7'vab’lr,is). [f. prec. + 

-N-ESS.] The quality or condition of tewg im- 
movable (lit. an if fig*). , ..... . 

ablenessc. i 7 e 7 Bksdlev /■amilrVKt. s-v. tartb , . 1 en 
, ‘^fV^HjfTv^'jVe'tnrcot^eb’enesVF'haie 

yL^’ilh suUen but setfcompl-icent imiiiovablencLs. 

Immovably (im/J-vabli). < lllv - V; M P rt ?- , + 

-LV-.l In an immovable manner (/</. and yly.; ; 
fixedly, steadfastly, unalterably. 
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IMMUBED. 


IMMOVED. • 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 46 Hym-self in only desire of 
bys makar in-moueabily. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's 
Argents 81 He immoueably persisted on his former shew 
of mildnesse. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. iv, She 
leaned upon her elbow immovably. 1843 J. G. Wilkinson 
Swedenborg' s Anirn. Kittgd. I. ii. 60 The upper jaw is 
immoveabiy fixed to the bones of the cranium. 

t Immoved (im; 7 *vd, poet. im/Pved, iram-), 
ppl. a . Ohs. [f. lax- 2 + moved , pa. pple. of Move v.] 
Unmoved, motionless; unaltered. 

1600 Heywood i si Pt. Edw. IF, v. Wks. 1874 I. 76 An 
immoved, constant, fixfcd Star. 3634 — Maidenh . well 
Lost 1. ibid. IV. 109 We are fixt and stand immou’d. 1659 
Shirley Content. Ajax p Ulysses i, Did he stand im- 
moved As I, when I received upon my casque A mighty 
javelin? 

t Imnrcrd, v. Obs. Also enmud, emmudde. 
[f. Im- 1 + Mud.] irans. To enclose or bury in mud. 

361 x Florio, Inuolutare , to enmud, to enmire. 3644 
Digby Nat. Bodies xxxvi. 315 It is natural! for such cold 
creatures to emmudde [ed. 1645 immud] the.mselues. 

Immund (imu*nd), a. rare. [ad. L. immund- 
us, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + mundus clean, pure. Cf. F.- 
immonde.] Unclean, impure ; filthy, foul. 

x6zx Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 11. v, Through their owne 
nastinesse and sluttishnesse, and immund sordid maner of 
life. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. Prol. 48 Where birds 
Immund find shelter dank. 1875 H. S. Cunningham Citron. 
Dusty pore (1877) 288 Great were the cleansings, the white- 
washings., in many an immund old town and ill-odoured 
village. 

+ Xmmrmdi’city. Obs. [ad. obs. F. imtnon - 
diciti (14S0 in Godef.), irreg. f. immondice im- 
purity, ad. L. immunditia Immundity. (The 
form was perh. influenced by impudiciti Iupu- 
dioity.)] Uncleanness, impurity ; filthiness, b. 
concr. in pi. Impurities. 

1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 212 O fals warld, fy on thy 
felycitie, Thy Pryde, Auaryce, and Immundicitie ! 1541 
R. Copland Guy dons Quest. Chirurg. Q iij, He hath no 
receptacle where to holde the sayd immundycytees. 3660 
tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Retig. I. iii. 40 Exempt from 
the contagion of their immundicity. 
t Immu’ndifiecl, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Iir -2 
+ Mondified.] Not mundified, ttncleansed. 

3597 A. M. tr. Guillcmean's Fr. Chirurg. 46V1 Then 
followeth the mundifyed and cleane compresse thervnder, 
in the steade of the immundifyed. 

Immundity (imynditi). rare. [f. L. im- 
mund-us Immund + -ity : cf. L. immunditia , but 
this gave F. immondice. ] Uncleanness, filthiness, 
impurity. 

3870 E. H. Pember Trag. Lesbos Pref. ix The ascription 
to Sappho of the various extravagances and immunditfes of 
the common myth. 

Immune (imi? 7 *n), a. [ad. L. immiin-is exempt 
from a public service, burden, or charge, free, 
exempt, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + munis ready to be of service, 

1 minus service, duty ; cf. obs. F. immune ‘exempt, 
free, priviledged, discharged from’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

Found in the general sense from 35th to 37th c. Reintro- 
duced c 1880 (perh. from Fr. or Ger. use) in connexion with 
the. investigation of the nature of infectious diseases and 
their prevention by inoculation and the like.) 

1 . Free ( from some liability) ; exempt. Obs. in 
general sense since 17th c. 

c 1420 Pallctd. on Hush. VI. 237 O Sone of God. .of synys 
drope or fraude immuyn. 1653 E. Chisenhale Cath. 
Hist. 263 These Provincials were free andimmune without 
appealing to the See of Rome. 1658 J. Robinson Endoxa 
ix. 48 The Cochlearia . .will not abide the French Air, 
(which is immune from it). 

2 . spec. Having immunity from hurtful bodily 
influences; as the influence of poison, the contagion 
of infectious diseases, and the like, esp. when 
rendered so by inoculation, etc. (Cf. Immunize.) 

xS8x Local Govt. Board, Rep. Medical Officer 200 Pasteur 
further states that the animals inoculated with the mitigated 
virus remain immune against further attacks of anthrax. 1888 
F. P. Cobbe in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 226 But (to use the new 
medical barbarism)weare never ‘immune ’altogether from the 
contagion. x883 E. R. La.nkester in Watts' Diet. Client. s.v. 
Bacteria, An animal which had survived an attack of the 
virulent B. anthracis was thereby rendered 4 immune * to 
subsequent attacks, just as one attack or small-pox renders 
its survivor 'immune' in regard to that disease. . 1891 
Woodhead Bacteria 372 He was able by inoculation to 
render an animal immune to the action of the more virulent 
anthrax bacillus. 3894 Sat. Rci>. 17 Nov. 529 The new 
serum has the power, .of rendering those who surround the 
patient immune from the poison. 1898 Times 25 Aug. 5/1 
They had not been able to render animats immune from the 
attacks of the parasites. 

b. as sb. An immune person or animat.. 

389S Westw. Gaz. 29 Apr. 7/3 Regiments (mainly com- 
posed of negroes from the Southern States and other 
yellow fever immunes). 

.Immunist (imw'nist). [ad. F. immuniste , f. 
immunity Immunity.] One who enjoys an im- 
munity (see Immunity i). 

1897 Maitland Domesday «$■ Beyond ii.. 277 It is con- 
ceded that the 'immunist' (it is convenient to borrow-' 1 
a term that French writers have coined) is entitled to man)’ 
of the fines and forfeitures that arise from offences com- 
mitted within his territory. Ibid. 28 S The land-lord.. is 
an immunist, or is the king, who.. occupies the position of 
an immunist. 

Immunity (imi«*niti). Also 4 ynmunite, 
(G emenyte, 7 emunity), imunity. [ad. L. im- 


munitds freedom from public services or charges, 
in med.L. privileged place, sanctuary, f. immunis 
Immune : see -ity, and cf. F. immunity (1341 in 
Godef. Compl.).'] 

1 . Law. Exemption from a service, obligation, 
or dnty; freedom from liability to taxation/juris- 
diction, etc.; privilege granted to an individual 
or a corporation conferring exemption from certain 
taxes, burdens, or duties. Also less strictly or iri 
non-technical use: Non-liability, privilege. (Cf. 
Franchise.) 

3382 Wyclif 1 Macc. x. 34 Dais of ynmunite [Gloss or 
fraunchise], and of remissioun, to alle Jewis that ben in my 
rewme.. 2549 Latimer 6 th Serin, bef Edw. VI (Arb.) 361 
There is sum place in London, as they saye, immunitic, 
impunitie. What should I call it? apreueledged place for 
whoredome. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 970 The 
Senate.. in favour of his Profession, gave immunity to all 
others that from that time forth did practise Physick. 2613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 327 Enriching. , the place with 
name of a Citie, with building and immunitie. 1623 Con- 
way in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. r. III. 155 His Majesty fore- 
sawe an infinite liberty, a perpetuall emunity graunted to 
the Roman Catholiques. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. iii, 
A foul iniury and. derogation.. of that birth-right, and im- 
munity which Christ hath purchas’d for us with his blood. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. v. 243 The English 
subject continued to pride himself in his immunity from 
taxation without consent of parliament. 1897 Maitland 
Domesday 4* Beyond ii. 270 In an ordinary' case the clause 
of immunity will first contain some general words declaring 
the land to be free of burdens in general, and then some 
exceptive words declaring that it is not to be free from 
certain specified burdens. 

b. with pi. : A particular exemption or privilege. 

1538 Starkey England n. i. 151 Certayn pryuylegys and 
prerogatyf. .as. .he schold not be constraynyd to go forth 
to warre..wyth such other lyke immunytesand pryuylegys. 
1571 Ach^Eiis. c.29 § 5 All manner of Liberties Frauncbises 
Immunyties .. geven or graunted to the said Chauncellor 
Maisters and Schollers of either of the said Universities. 
3690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 227 Merchandizing. .the 
purchasing of an Immunity or Monopoly to the prejudice 
ofour country. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. (1813) 1 . 1.25 Civil 
privileges and immunities were the consequence of their 
victories. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vii, He is the Provost 
of Perth, and., must seethe freedoms and immunities of the 
burgh preserved. 2872 Yeats Growth Comm. 228. 

2 . spec, {lied.) Exemption of ecclesiastical per- 
sons and things from secular or civil liabilities, 
burdens, or duties ; as the exemption of the clergy 
from lay jurisdiction, or of church property from 
secular taxation, and the freedom of sanctuary 
from invasion. Chiefly with an and pi. 

2513 More in Grafton Citron . (1568)11. 768 God forbid 
that any man should, .breake the immunite and libertie of 
that sacred Sanctuarie. 1524 Sc. Acts fas. V (1814) 286 
That the fredomezand liberteis of halikirk,with all priuelegis 
& emenyteis thairof..be obseruit. 2563-87 Foxn A. <5- M. 
(1596) 93/2 Men of the. clergie .. he indued with speciall 
privileges and immunities. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. 
Robt. II, 49 How oft ane manslayer takes him self to the 
immunitie of the kirk. 2610 Bp. Carleton Jurisd. 261 
These immunities which Emperours and Princes . haue 
giuen to the Church, the Church* ought to.inioy without 
disturbance, and to withdraw such immunities, were high 
sacriledge and impiety. . 3712 Lend. Gaz. No. 4831^2 The 
Congregation of Immunities have.. had under their Con- 
sideration the Affairs of Naples, where the Viceroy has 
caused several Criminals of State to be taken forcibly out 
of the Churches, whither they had fled for Sanctuary. 
1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. iii. 34 The question of the 
immunities of the clergy bad been publicly raised. 

+ 3 . Freedom from ordinary restraints; undue 
freedom, licence. Obs . 

[1549 : see 2.] 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus .. 1. (1877) 243 The 
arguments of tragedies is anger, wrath, immunitie, cruel- 
tie, iniurie, incest, murther. 2639 Massinger Unnat. 
Combat iv. ii, To pay your debts, and take your lechery.. 
With all your other choice immunities, a 2680. Butler 
Rem. (1759) I. 126 And he.. Is sentenc’d and deliver’d up 
To Satan.. For vent’rint* wickedly to put a Stop To his 
Immunities and free Affairs. 

4 . Freedom or exemption from any natural or 
usual liability, or from anything evil or injurious. 

2592 tr. Junius on Rev. xxii. 1 Freedome and immunity 
from all evil. 2677 Hale Contempt. 11. 262 , 1 have no cause 
to hope for an Immunity from Trouble, so long as I have no 
Immunity from Sin. . 2683 Boyle in Phil. Trans. XVI I. 634 
Three thousand Grains of Water, (whose Immunity from 
common Salt we try'd apart).. .2756 Burke Subl. 4- B. 1. xv, 
Nor is it, either in real or fictitious distresses, our immunity 
from them which produces our delight. 2854 C. Bronte in 
Mrs. Gaskell 437 It is long since I have known such 
comparative immunity from headache. 2894 J.T. Fowler 
Adantnanlvxtrod. 32 Ireland has enjoyed an immunity from 
snakes. 

5 . The condition of being immune from or in- 
susceptible to poison, the contagion of a specific 
disease, or the like; immunization: see Immune a. 2. 
[So mod.F. irnmumU (Littre).] 

2879 St. George’s Hosp. Rep. IX. 715 In one of the five 
instances . . the apparent, immunity must have lasted for at 
•least two years, that being the interval between the two 
diphtheritic visitations. 2887 Oxf. Biol. Mem. tr. E. du 
Bois Reymond 408 The immunity of vipers from their own j 
poison proved by Fontana. 2896 A t-LOVTsSyst. Med. I. 564 
The animal remains passive while the immunity-conferring 
substances are applied to its tissues. 

6. proposed use. (See quot.) 

2879 W. E. Hearn Aiyan Househ. x. 232 Outside 
this association there . . was the Household, considered as 
a corporate body, without any relation to other Households. 


. .The independent position of the Household maybe called 
Immunity, as opposed to Community. 

Immunization (imiunaiz^-Jan). [f. next + 
-ATioN.] The action of immunizing or fact of 
being immunized. 

2893 Virchow in Wesim. Gaz.iy Mar. 7/1 It is alsoakind 
of immunisation which., has also great drawbacks ; for this 
hardening against unjust attacks leads very easily to a 
similar indifference towards just attacks, and .. . it finally 
leads also to indifference to praise and recognition, 2894 
Lancet 3 Nov. 1044 Artificial immunisation, even against 
diseases liable to recurrence, such as anthrax. 1896 Allbutt 
Syst. Pled. I. 561 The process of immunisation is ‘accumu- 
lative 

Immunize (i'mittnaiz), v. [f. Immune + -tze.] 
trans. To render immune from or insusceptible to 
poison, or infection. 

2892 in Brit. Med. Jml. .20 Feb. 379-80 (transl. fr. 
German) Emmerick succeeded in protecting animals by in- 
oculating them with the tissue juices of immunised animals. 
1894 IVestnt. Gas . .21 Aug. 2/3 Experience in the new 
methods of immunising. 2894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1065 The im- 
munising power of the serum. .2894 Sat. Rev. 27 Nov. 
*529 In 2891 .. Professor Hankin pointed out that the 
injection of the serum of animals .. immunized by repeated 
inoculations, had a preventive or curative effect by destroy* 
ing or neutralizing in the blood the products of disease- 

P roducing microbes. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Feb. 515 
’rof. Carl Fraenkel first immunized guinea-pigs against 
diphtheria. 

t ImmuTal, v. Obs. [f. Im- 1 + Mural (f. L. 
nturus wall).] trans . To wall in. 

1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 221 The corps 
were at their length immuralled in thecas or, as it were, in 
hollow shelves dug in to the wall. 

t Immu'rate, ppl‘ a. Obs. [ad. 'L.'immurdt- 
us, pa. pple. of immurdre to Immure.] Immured. 

2593 R. Barncs Parthcnophil Madr. vii. in Arb. Gamer 
V. 364 O chaste desires, which held her heart immurate In 
walls of adamant unfoiled l 

Immure (imiu®u), v. Also 6 ermire. [ad. 
med.L. immurdre, f. im - (Im- 1 ) + mums wall (cf. 
late L. murare to wall). Cf. F. emmurer , which 
may be the* immediate source.] 
fl. trans. To wall in, to surround with a wall 
or walls ; to fortify. ( = late L. murare.) Obs. 

2598 Sylvester Du Barlas ir. i. xv. Handle-crafts 375 
With stones.. And clayie morter. .fie immures his fort. 2615 
G. Sandys Trav. 114 These (walls] .. appeare to have im- 
mured but a part of the Citie. 2698 Fryer A cc. E. India <5- 
P. 75 An Altar .. immured by a Square Wall. 2746 Tour 
through Ireland ix. 187 It is certain the Town was immured 
long before that Date. 

absol. 2636 G. Sandys Paraphr. Div. Poems, Eccl. iii. 
(1648) 4 A lime to batter down, a time t’immure. 

2 . To shut up or enclose within walls ; to im- 
prison ; to confine as in a prison or fortress. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iii. 1. 126 Thou wert emured, 
restrained, captiuated, bound. 2594 — Rich. Ill, iv. i. 100 
Pitty, you ancient Stones, hose tender Babes, Whom Enuie 
hath immur’d within your Walls, c 1645 Howell Lett. I. 
vi. 1, ’Tis not so tedious to me, as to others to be thus im- 
mur’d (in the Fleet). 2792 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest iii, 
Too long I had been immured in the walls of a cloister. 
2847 Disraf.li Tattered 1. ii, Resolved to break his son’s 
spirit by keeping him immured in the country. 2879 Dixon 
Windsor I. ii. 17 As rebels, .they were immured in jail. 

fb. To shut off, exclude, seclude from. Obs. . 
2626 R. C. Times Whistle v. 2328 Whom camall sence & 
appetite immures From God & goodnesse. 2652-^2 Heylin 
Cosmogr. in. (1682) 130 They live immured from the sight 
of the World. 

3 . transf. and fig. To enclose, encompass, en- 
circle, surround ; to shut in, confine. Now rare. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1877) 23 A pleasant. .Hand, 
immured aboute with the Sea. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 
328 Loue first learned in a Ladies eyes, Liues not alone 
emured in the braine. 2634 SirT. Heubf.rt Trav. 135 The 
lodge here is in a craggie place immured betwixt two Hils. 
2725 Pope Odyss. xxm. 44 Immur’d we sat, and catch’d 
each passing sound. 2820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 298 . 
In situations far immured among the northern ice. 
b. refl. To shut oneself up. 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. vii. (1612) 30 They and their 
King, immure themselves, at length. 2627 May Lucan n. 
(1631) 19 Himselfe immuring in Brundusium’s hold. 2752 
Johnson Rambler. No., 180 r 9 Men bred in shades and 
silence, taught to immure themselves at sunset. 2826 Dis- 
raeli Vtv. Grey hi. i, To immure himself for three years in 
a German University. 

4 . To build into a wall ; to build up or entomb 
in a wall. Also transf. 

1675 E. Wilson Spadacr. Duntlm. 9 Hairs, Straws, Grains 
of Sand (etc.) are frequently found immured in Hailstones. 
i8o8[see Immured). 2852 [see I mmuring). 2863 Sir G. Scott 
Glean. Westtn. Abb. (ed. 2) 64 The end of the tomb has been, 
immured in the lower part of the chapel of King Henry V. 

Hence Immirring vbl. sb. 

. 2610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey ix. ii. 49 ImmoumJing, 
impayling, immuring, skirting, Girding. 1852 J. H. New- 
man Cath. in Eng. 115 The tdrturings, the starvmgs, the 
immurings, the murderings proper to a monastic establish- 
ment. 

flmmuTe, sb. Obs. rare. In 7 eraure. [f. 
Immure vi\ Something that immures ; a wall. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. * Cr. Pro!. 8 Their vow is made To 
ransacke Troj', within whose strong emu res 1 he rauisnd 
Helen.. sleepes. 

Immured (imiu°*jd), ppl. a. [f. Immure v. + 
-ED 1 .] Enclosed in walls or as in walls; im- 
prisoned, confined ; built tip in a wall. 

2596 Edrvard III, ti. i. 27 The prisoner of immured dark 
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constraint. 3651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 6 Among those 
immured Hennites of Saint Hermagora, 1740 Gray Let. 
in Poems (1775) Si The doors . . we saw opened to him, and 
all the other immured Cardinals came thither to receive 
him. 1808 Scott Marmion 11. xxv. note, A female skeleton, 
which, from the shape of the niche, and the position of the 
figure, seemed to be that of an immured nun. 

Immurement (imiuaument). [f. Immure v. 
+ -ment.] The action of immuring or condition 
of being immured ; imprisonment, confinement. 

1736 Bailey (folio) Pref., Immurement , an inclosing be- 
tween two Walls, a Punishment used in Popish Countries. 
1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 178/1 By the interposition 
of his wife, whose aim was not the death but immurement 
of his daughter. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 275 Her melan- 
choly immurement pnd tragic end. 

Immusical (imi/rzikal, imm-), a. Now rare.' 
[f. Im- 2 +- Musical.] Not musical or harmonious ; 
unmusical. 

x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 101 All Sounds are either Musical! 
Sounds, .which Sounds are euer Equatl; As Singing .. Or 
Immusicall Sounds; which are euer Vnequall ; Such as are 
the Voice in Speaking, all Whisperings, .. ail Percussions. 
1679 Refined Courtier 13/1 We ought industriously to 
refrain from singing, especially if the voice be immusical. 
1706 A. Bedford Temple Plus. ii. 34 What our . . Writers 
fancy of their ..Scales, is known to be utterly Immusical. 
1890 Standard 26 Mar. 3/8 They were not an immusical 
nation. 

Hence Immtrsically adv ., unmusically. 

1694 S. S. Loyal <5- Impart. Satirist. Ded. A iij, In- 
genious Whimseys, which sound but immusically to a 
Judicious Ear. 

Immutability (imiwtSbrliti). [f. Immutable 
4- -ITT ; after F. immutability L. immutabilitas. ] 
The quality of being immutable; unchangeable- 
ness, invariablen'ess, unalterableness. 

3594 Hooker Eccl. Pol., m. xi. § 3 Did any part of that 
[God’s] will require the immutability of laws concerning 
church polity? x6n Bible Heb. vi. 17 The immutabilitie 
of his counsell. 1738 Freethinker No. 64 T 8 No Nation 
ever insisted, so _ rigorously, upon this Immutability of 
Laws, as the Locrians. 3863 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) 
III. 8 He has really entirely lost faith in the immutability 
of species. 

Immutable (imi/rtab'l), a. Also 5 in-, [ad. 
L. immutabil-isy f. im- (Im- 2 ) + mulabilis Mutable. 
(Also in 1 5-1 6th c. F.)] 

1 . Not mutable ; not subject to or susceptible of 
change ; unchangeable, unalterable, changeless. 

3412-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy 11. xri, He was Perscuerant 
and of will immutable. 14.. Circumcision, Tundale's 
Vis. (1843) 97 Sothfast kyng whos regne is inmutabull. 
1526 Tindale Heb. vi. 18 By two immutable thynges (in 
which it was vnpossible that god shulde lye). 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. t. xv. 79 The Lawes of Nature are Immutable 
and Eternal!. X710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 170 This 
grant shall remain firm, and immutable. 3831 J, Q. Adams 
in C. Davies' Metr. Syst. m. (1871) 131 To find. .some im-' 
mutable standard of linear measure. 3875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 42 We speak of eternal and immutable justice, 
but not of eternal and immutable pleasure. 

b. techn. Not subject to variation in different 
cases ; invariable ; used e.g. of markings which 
are the same in all the individuals of a species. 

1623 Hey LiN Microcosmns 2 The greater circles are 
either Immutable as the ^Equator, [or] Mutable as the 
Meridian, Horizon. 1706 Phillips, Immutable Circlis.. 
are the same to all the Inhabitants of the Earth. 1795 
H. Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 73 Nature 
bestows on every being that which is adapted to it. .accord- 
ing to the Latitude for which it is destined. .. Some of 
these adaptations are.. immutable, and others variable. 

v U 2 . [Im- !.] = Mutable : cf. Immute v. Obs. 

3581 Makbeck Bk. of Notes 867 If salvation were by us to- 
be gotten, then we are so immutable that we should every 
minute of an houre, cast away ourselves. 

Hence Inumvtableness, the quality of being 
immutable, immutability. 

16x0 Donne Pseudo-Martyr xi. 345 In power of binding, 
and all validities, except immutablenesse. .equall toDmine. 
a 3687 H. More Confect. Cabbal., Def. (1712) App. viii. 384 
The steddiness and immutableness of the Matter. 
Immutably (imi/ 7 'tabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an immutable manner; without pos- 
sibility of or liability to change ; unchangeably. 

3601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 282 To be immutably good, is 
proper onelv to God. a 3711 Ken Hymnar. Poet. Wks. 
1721 II. 33 God ever is immutably the same. 1855 Motley 
Dutch Rep. 11. v. (1866) 229. Immutably ^ determined to 
permit no change of religion within his dominions. 

Immutate (i*mittt/t), a. rare. [ad. L. im~ 
mutdt-us , f. im - (lit- 2 ) + mutatus, pa. pple. of 
mutdre to change.] Unchanged. 

1788 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. in. xi. (ed. 4) 213 Having two 
Cotyledons; and these are either, Itnmutate t unchanged; 

. . Plicate, fol ded ; . . Duplicate, doubled [etc.]. 
f Immuta*tion. Obs. [ad. L. immuldlion- 
em, n. of action f. immutdre : see next. Cf. obs. 
F. immutation .] Mutation, change, alteration, 
transformation. (In quot. i704 = Hypallage.) 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. ^Camden) I. 395 -The 
younger abatid their pride, while they endevored novelties 
and immutation. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Pcesie m. xii. 
(Arb.) 375 Defect, or surpl usage . . or immutation in the 
same speaches. .altering either the congruitie grammatical!, 
or the sencc,or both. 1647 H. More Song of Soul t. 1. xxiii. 
What delightfull immutations Of her soft flowing vest we 
contemplate I 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i.in.iii. § 10 Which 
reason of the immutation of this Light, is given by Moses, 
Gen. i. 14. 3704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hypallage or 


Immutation, a Grammatical Figure As in this Instance, 
Dare Classibus Austros, instead of Dare Classes Austris. 
1 * Immu’te, v. Obs. [ad. JL. immiii-dre , f. 
im- (Iji-I) t mutdre to change.] brans. -To pro- 
duce a change in ; to change, alter, transform. 

^ 1613 Salkeld Treat. Angels 106 (L.) God can immediately 
immute, change, corrupt, destroy, or annihilate whatsoever 
pleaseth His divine majesty. 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 11. v. 86 Although the substance of gold be not sensibly 
immuted or its gravit)” at all decreased. 1661 Glanvill 
Van. Dogm. xxi. 206 That . . would be more immuted by 
those greater alterations which are in cadaverous solutions. 

f Immirte, a. Obs. rare . [Irregular shortening 
of immuted. (Cf. elated , elatefi] Unchanged. 

■ 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxvi. 53 Soefixt doth vertue stand, 
and soe Immute, With her whose thoughts are truly resolute. 

Immutilate (iixm/'tiliFt), a. rare. [ad. late 
L. immufilat-us, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + muiildtus (see 
Mutilate).] Unmutilated ; without mutilation. 

1800 T. W. Allies Peter's Rock 333 A maintainer of the 
Catholic and Apostolic faith immutilate. 

Immirtual, a.- rare. [f. Im - 2 + Mutual.] 
Not mutual. 

3768 W. Donaldson Life Adv. Sir B. Saf skull II. 6 
The symmetry of the figure will be disproportioned to the 
design, and the harmony of the whole immutual and un- 
adjusted. . 

f I-mone. Obs. [f. I - 1 + mone Moan.] Moan. 
3297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1193 He was sori & made gret 
imone [most MSS. mone]. 

.I-mong : see Ymong. I-mored, ME. pa. pple. 
of More v. Obs., to root. I-mofcet, of Moot v. 
Imp (imp), sb. Forms ; 1 impa, (? impe), 3-7 
impe, 4-6 ymxie, (5 hympe, 6 himp, emp, 6-7 
yrap), 6 - imp. [OE. impa (or 1 impe), pi. impan , 
goes with impiaii to Imp ; see next. Cf. also 
mod.G. impf, Da. yrnpe , Sw. ymp. Welsh imp 
graft, scion, is from ME. Fr. ente (whence MDu. 
ente, Du. ent) is ultimately from the same source.] 
f 1 . A young shoot of a plant or tree ; a sapling ; 
a sucker, slip, scion. Obs. 

0897 K. JElfred Gregory's Past. xlix. 381 Sio halige 
^esomnung Godes folces, ©set eardatS on seppeltunum, Sonne 
hie wel begaS hira plantan & biera impan, oS hie fulweaxne 
beoS. a 1225 Alter. R. 378 ^unge impen me bigurt mid 
homes, leste bestes ureten ham J>eo hwule bet heo beocJ 
meruwe. c 1386 Chaucer Monk’s Prol. 68 Of fieble trees 
ther comen wrecched ympes. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1697 
The lorde hadde an hympe gode, Tba[t] in a fayr herber 
stood. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixi. 524 The first springes or 
tender impes of the Artecbok. 1601 Holland Pliny xiii. 
viii, About the foot of the tree it bears many yong imps, 
which are such suckers of the sap, that they draw away all 
the goodnesse. 3669 Worudgb Syst. Agric. (x68r) 104 
When the young Imps or Seedlings are sprung up, you 
must be very careful in keeping them from weeds. ^ 1672 
Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 133 [Ivy] is a sneaking insin- 
uating Imp. 

y b. In fig. context, applied to persons. Obs. 

*377 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 218 Thus ben this lordespleid 
ful lowe ; The stok is of the same rote; An ympe biginnes 
for to growe. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 26 [Oxford] that 
faire City, wherein make abode So many learned impes, that 
shoote abrode, And with their braunches spred all Britany. 
f 2 . A shoot or slip used in grafting ; a graft. 

3377 Langl. P, PI. B.v. 137, I was. - be couentes Gardyner 
for to graffe ympes. 1483 Cat It. Attgl. 195/ 1 An I mpe, ubi A 
grafte. 3313 Bradshaw St. Werburgc 1. 2004 The lytell 
graffe or ympe transcendeth the tree. 1599 H. Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner D viij, An Almond-tree-1 mp, inserted to 
a Mastick stick. t66g W. Simpson Ilydrol. C/tym. 270 The 
scions, imps, and grafts of fruit trees. X706 Phillips, Imp, 
..a kind of Graft to be set in a Tree. 

+ b. In fig. context, applied to persons. Obs. 

• 3583 Golding Calznn on Deut. xxi. 124 If this bee happened 
to the natural braunches what shall become of the impes 
(that are graded into theTree)7 1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., 
O. T. ix. i, God .never did more for the natural! olive, then 
for that wild Impe which hee hath grafted in. 1613-16 W. 
Browne Brit. Past. i. ii. (N.), Poor Doridon, the impe 
Whom nature seem’d to have selected forth To be ingraffed 
on some stocke of worth. # v 

. 3 . Scion (esp. of a noble house) ; offspring, child 
(usually male). Obs. since 17th c., exc. as a literary 
archaism, or as partly continued in 5. 

c 14x2 Hoccleve Ball. Pr. Henry in De Reg. Princ. 
(Roxb.) 195 In the presence Of Kynges ympe and Princes 
worthynesse. ^ 3548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 242 b, That 
his sonne prince Edward, that goodly ympe, maie long 
reigne over you. 1575 Ap/ius <5- Virg. 1. in Hazl. Dodsley 
IV. 132 By her I have a virgin pure, an imp of heavenly 
race. 1584 Epit. Ld. Dettbigh in Beauchamp Chapel, 
Warwick , Heere resteth the body of the noble Impe Robert 
of Dvdley. .sonne of Robert Erie of Leycester. x6ti Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. xii. 264 His sad lamenting sonne 
Faustus, a vertuous Impe of those impious parents. 1808 
Scott Marm. 1. Introd. 37 My imps, .. hardy, bold, and 
wild, As best befits the mountain child. <13845 Joanna 
Baillie Poems , To a Child i, Whose imp art thou, with ( 
dimpled cheek,.. thou urchin sly? 

• b. =* Child and transf Obs. or arch. \ 
C 1380 WyclIf Wks. (x82o) 334 A frere bat is a confessour 
to kyng or to a duke is ympe or pere to a bishop. 1536 ! 
AclihHctt. VIII, c. 10 § xDyvers sedidous. .persones, being 
impes of the said BKshopp of Rome. 1555 \V. Watrcman 
Fardle Factons 11. viii. 179 Enuie cannot dwell ther,,ne none 
of her impes. x6 si Quarles Div. Pectus, Esther vii, Art 
'thou, .that Impe of Glory? 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1647) 
126 This opinion is easily discovered to be an Impe of 
•pelagianisme. 1796 Burke Bill for shorten. Durat. Pari. 
Wks. 18x2 V. 3S6 My honourable friend has not brought 
down aspirited imp ofchivalry to win the first atchievement. 


2809 W. Irving Ktiickerb. vn. iv. (1849) 400 That imp of 
fame and prowess, the headstrong Peter. 

4 . spec. A * child * of the devil, or of hell. 

a. with parentage expressed : Applied to wicked 
men, and to petty fiends or evil spirits. 

3526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 63 Suche appereth as 
aungelles, but in very dede they be ymps of serpentes. 
3538 Bald Gods Promises in Dodsley O. PI. (17S0) I. 13 
An ympe though I be of helle, deathe and dampnacyon. 
1563 Homilies 11. Rebellion iv. (1859) 577 Those most 
wicked imps of the devil. 1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. \. 
(1877) hi An impe of Sathan. . ^1648 Billingsley Infancy 
of World (1658) 94 The Devil’s Impe the Pope. 1706-7 
Farquhak Beaux Strat. iv. ii, What Witchcraft now have 
these two Imps of the Devil been a hatching here ? a 1806 
K. White Poems, Despair 46 Hither, ye furious imps of 
Acheron. 1821 Scott Kestiko. xxiv, Either Flibbertigibbet 
. .or else an imp of the devil in good earnest. 

b. Hence, with omission of the qualification ; A 
little devil or demon, an evil spirit ; esp. in 17th c., 
one of those with which witches were supposed 
to be familiar ; now chiefly in art and mythology. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vn. xv. (x826) 122 They 
haue so fraied vs with bull beggers, spirits, witches,, .tritons, 
centaurs, dwarfes, giants, imps. 1681 Glanvill Saddu- 
cistnus 1. ^ (1682) 18 The Imps of Witches are sometimes 
wicked spirits, .that have been Sorcerers, .in this life. 1693 
C. Mather Invis. World (1862) 83 We have seen even some 
of their own Children, so dedicated unto the Devil, that .. 
the Imps have sucked them, and rendred them Venemous 
to a Prodigy, 1706 Phillips, Imp, a familiar Spirit, said 
to be attendingupon Witches. 3829 Carlyle Misc., Voltaire 
(1872) II. 134 A scoffing man.. shows moreof the imp than of 
the angej. a 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg., Truants hi, Three 
more frolicsome Imps, I ween, Beelzebub's self hath seldom 
seen. 3882 Froude Carlyle II. 53 Enjoj’ing his work [of 
destruction] with the pleasure of some mocking imp. 

C. Applied to a human being. (Often humorous.) 
3633 D. R[ogcrs] Treat. Sacrarn. 1. 123 Will not this 
teach all the rest (except Impes and degenerate) to be much 
more so? 3750 Gray Long Story 44 Thereabouts there 
lurk’d A wicked Imp they call a Poet, 3857 Locker Lomi. 
Lyrics, To Printer's Devil 1 Small imp of blackness, off at 
once. 

5 . A mischievous child (having a little of ‘ the devil' 
in him) ; a young urchin : often used playfully. 

(App. partly a continuation of sense 3, but largely influ- 
enced by 4 b.) 

x642_in Miss Hickson Irel. ljth Cent. (1884) I. xviii. 196 
Six Irish children of that town, who suddenly fell upon him, 
.. so that he by these tricked young imps, who were none 
of them . .above eight years of age, quickly after died. 1727 
Swift Gulliver iv. viii, I once caught a young male [Yahoo] 
of three years old,, .but the little tmp fell a squalling, and 
scratching, and biting. 1826 Scott in Lockhart i. note, I 
was never a dunce . . but an incorrigibly idle imp. 1859 
\V. Collins Q. of Hearts (187$) 24 With a wild imp of a 
Welsh boy following her as guide and groom, 
f 6. A young man, a youth ; fellow, man, 1 lad 
f boy (Cf. Child, sense 7.) Obs. 

3579 Lyly Enphnes (Arb ) 33-5 There dwelt in Athens a 
young gentleman of great patrimony. .. It happened this 
young Impe to ariue at Naples. Ibid. 10 8 This is .. to ad- 
monish all young Imps and nouises in loue. 1648 Gage 
West Ind. ix. 26 The mendicant Franciscan Fryers voweth 
..poverty. .Yet those wretched Impes live in those parts as 
though the)’ had never vowed. x88g R. Buchanan Heir of 
Lintte i. Room there, you imps and loons. 

7 . A piece added on, to eke out, lengthen out, or 
enlarge something. (Cf. Isip v. 5.) fa. An ad- 
ditional tag to a bell-rope so that more than one 
person may pull at once : = Eke sbO- 2 a. b. dial. 
An addition to a beehive consisting of a wreath or 
wreaths placed underneath to increase its height : 

= Eke sb.* 2 b. c. dial. A length of twisted hair 
in a fishing-line. 

159S Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 123 Paid for vj emps to y^bell 
ropes, xij d. 3605 Ibid. 142 More for bell imps, xiiij d. 
1606 Ibid. 144 For the greet bell ympes of the length of six 
feddom.^ 3615 W. Lawson Orch. Gard. in. x. (1668) 78 
An imp is, three or four wreaths wrought at the Hive, the 
same compass, to raise the Hive withal). 1788 W. Marshall 
Y vrksh. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), an eke placed under a 

bee-hive. 1846 B rockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) I. 234 An 
addition to a beehive is_ called an ‘imp 'j so also is a length 
of hair twisted, as forming part of a fishing-line. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as *f imp-garden, -garth, 
: yard (nursery-garden, garden of plants), f -tree ; 
imp-like adj. 

1 337~8 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) I. 34 In .. semine 
canab. emp. pro le ympyard. c 1345 Orpheo 63 They seten 
hem down all thre, Fayr under an ympe-tre. 1446-7 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) I. 84 Pro custodia orti Cellerarit 
vocati ympgarth. 1577 B. Googe Hercsbach's ^ Husb. 
(1586) 76 The orderyng of an Impe Garden.. wherein as in 
a parke the young piantes are nourished. 1675 Evelyn 
Terra (1729) 35 Where Imp-Gardens are poor, the tender 
Plant does seldom thrive. 183X J. Hunter Hist. Deanem 
Doncaster II. 6 An imp-yard is what is now known by the 
term nursery-garden, as may be seen in The Boake of Hus- 
bandry by Barnaby Googe. 1866 Carlyle Remin. t. 146 
What a childlike and yet half imp-like volume of laughter 
lay in Frank. rr . r 

. Imp (imp), v. Forms: see the sb. [UL. 
irnpian (rare) — OHG. impfoit (rare), MHG- nna 
Ger. impfen, beside which OHG. had (more 
commonly) imfithi, MHG. imf{c)Un Vz-ymfe, 
Sw . ‘ympa are from a LG. •imfmi Welsh ,mp,o 
is from Eng. F. «iUr (whence MDn.tntm t men, 
r>u. er.Un, MLG. enter.') is supposed to be tiln- 
mutely from the same source. , 

The hist or)' of this vb. and the prec. sb. is in some points 
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obscure, from want of evidence. The corresponding F. enter 
to graft, ente (for *eviptc) graft, are referred by Darme- 
steter,etc., to late L. *e input are, *etttfiuia , the latter neuter 
pi.ofGr. -or implanted, engrafted: cf.ln4>vuv to 

implant, ifL^vreveiv to implant, engraft, ifi^vreia implanting, 
engrafting. (There is evidence in the Salic Law for a med. 
L. imfotus, inpot ns, scion, graft.) This was presumably the 
source also ofOHG. ;not impfiton\ 1 A HG. i»rp[e)lcn\ 
though some would refer it to L. put are to prune. OE. 
impiatt , OHG. imp/6 ti, was evidently, from the OHG. 
Iautverschiebung, a word of earlier adoption, but was prob. 
derived in some way from the same Gr. source (? from 
; of this the OE. sb. unfa (hardly impe ) must 
then have been a derivative, on the analogy of agent-nouns 
in -a ; so mod. Ger. imp/ ixoxn imp/en .] 

1 1. trans. To graft, engraft. Obs. 

c iooo Gcre/a in Anglia IX. 262 On hengtene eregian and 
impian, beana sawan, wingeard settan. 13 77 Lancl. P. PI. 
B. ix. 147 Impe on an ellerne, and if fine apple be swete, 
Mochel merueile me bynketh. 1413 Pilgr. Scnvle (Caxton 
1483) iv. ii. 58 Vpon that braunche was ymped a graf that 
was taken fro a free appel tree. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 26 b, 
To ympe or graffe yong settes. 1681 Burnet Hist. Ref. 
(1865) II. 530 He gave himself to gardening and used to 
graft and imp with his own hand. 

1 2. To plant (young shoots). Obs. rare. 

c 1420 Palhtd. on Huslu ill. 142 Then kest adoun thi scions 
here and there, And ympe in oon in euery stikis place. 

3. transf. and jig. from 1 and 2 . To 1 engraft*, 
implant ; to inlay, set or fix in ; to * engraft * (as 
by marriage) in a family, arch. 

I 34 0_ 7° A lisaunder 616 A brembrasen borde . . Imped in 
iuory . . With goode siluer & golde gailich atired. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 5137 But Love . . was so imped in my thought. 
<-1425 Hampole's Psalter Metr. Pref. 50 Copyed has bis 
Sauter ben of yuel.men of lollardry, And afturward hit has 
bene sene ympyd in wij» eresy. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
ix. 4 That headtesse tyrants tronke he reard from ground, 
And, having ympt the head to it agayne..made it so to ride 
as it alive was found. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. 
xx. ii. (Jehu and Jehoram), Nothing is more dangerous 
than to be imped in a wicked family; this relation too often 
draws in a share both of shine and punishment. 1613-16 
W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. ii, And when thy temple’s well 
deserving bayes Might impe a pride in thee to reach thy 
praise. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. i. 8 It was because they 
were imped in the wicked family of Ahab. 17.. Brown 
On Rom . vi.,5 (Jam.) Believers are so closely united to 
Christ, as that they have been imped with him, like an imp 
joined to an old stock. x8;6 Blackie Songs Relig. Life 
140 The new doctrine, which the times had imped Into his 
budding soul. 

4. Falconry. To engraft feathers in the wing of a 
bird, so as to make good losses or deficiencies, and 
thus restore or improve the powers of flight ; hence, 
allusively, with reference to ‘ taking higher flights \ 
enlarging one’s powers, and the like. In various 
constructions : 

+ a. To imp feathers into or in a wing, etc. Obs. 
1477 Paston Lett . III. No. 794. 1S5 Like as the fawcon 
Which is alofte, tellith scorne to loke a down On hym that 
wont was her feders to pyke and ympe. 1580 Lyly Euphucs 
(Arb.) 249 Ymping a tether to make me flye, when thou 
oughtest rather to cut my wing for feare of soaring. 1589 
Nashe Pasquil <5* Mar/. 11 Such an Eccho, as multiplies 
euery word, .and ympes so many feathers vnto euery tale, 
that it flye* with all speede into euery corner of the Realme. 
1641 Brome Joviall Crew it. Wks. 1873 III. 374 To see 
a swallow .. with a white feather imp’d in her tail. 1706 
Phillips, To Imp a Feather in a Hawk's Wing (among 
Falconers), to add a new piece from an old broken stump. 

b. To imp a wing (or bird) with feathers. To 
imp the wings of: to strengthen or improve the 
flight of. 

1596 Spenser Hymn Heay. Beau tie 135 Gathering plumes 
of perfect speculation, To impe the wings of thy high flying 
my nd. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. v. 78 Their Buzzard- 
wings, imp’d with our Eagles Plumes, a 16x8 Sylvester 
Posthumi Sonn. iv. Imping his broken wings with better 
plumes. 1648 Milton Sonn. to Fair/ax , The false North 
displays Her broken league to imp their serpent-wings. 
1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. Ld. Macartney 40 And 
(Fortune] with an Eagle’s pinion imps an Owl. 1816 
Southey Lay 0/ Laureate Proem ii, My spirit imp’d her 
wings for stronger flight. 1852 Jerdan Autobiog. II. xviii. 
251 At the same time Barry Cornwall first imped his wing 
in my grateful pages. 1886 Swinburne Misc. 145 The 
highest flight that Wordsworth’s muse could attain when 
her wings were imped with plumes of religious doctrine. 

c. To imp wings on or to a person; to imp with 
wings. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Easter Wings 9 If I imp my 
wing on thine, Affliction shall advance the flight in me. 
1635 Heywood Londons Sinus Sake /is Wks. 1874 IV. 289 
These are Impt with no Icarian wings, But Plumes Im- 
mortal!.. *669 Ad dr. hope/ul yng. Gentry Eng. 34 To 
bee a Gallant flutter.. with no other wings than liis Taylor 
has imp’d on. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 439 Imp’d 
with Wings, The Grubs proceed to Bees with pointed 
Stings. J732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 41 Blest paper-credit ! .. 
That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly ! Gold imp’d by 
thee can compass hardest things. . 1814 Cary Dante , Para • 
disc XXXii. 70 Behoved That circumcision in the males 
should imp The flight of innocent wings. 

*j App. by a misunderstanding of the hawking 
term, taken in the sense of * To clip \ 

*657 Bp. H. King Poems t. ii. (1843) 9 God shall imp their 
piide, and let them sec They are hut fools in a sublime 
degree. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 39 But imp the 
wings of his towering ambition. Ibid. 147 Her soaring 
wings are imp’d and all her enlivening faculties clogged. 

5. To extend, lengthen, enlarge, add to ; to eke 
out (that which is short or deficient) ; to mend, 
repair ; to add on a piece to. fCf. Imp sb. 7*) 


1592 Lyly Midas v. ii, A woman’s tongue ympt with a 
harbar’s will proove a razor or a raser. 1606 Chapman 
Motts. D' Olive Plays 1873 I. 221 All my care is for Followers 
to Imp out my Traine. 1661 South Serin. (1698) III. 188 An 
ill, restless, cross humour, which is imped with Smart, and 
quickned with Opposition. 1671 Clarendon Dialogues in 
Tracts (1727) 306 We ought to imp.out these unavoidable 
defects with an extraordinary civility and condescension. 
1828 Craven Dial. , Imp, to add, to enlarge. . . It is a very 
common expression when applied to bee-hives. 1834 Sir 
H. Taylor Arlevelde 1. ii. (1849) 7 You have imped me 
with a new device. 

6. nonce-use .• To mock like an imp or demon. 
1839 Bailf.y Festus (1848) 112, I am. .with the mightiest 
folly mocked Which ever imped a soul to madness, 
t Impa' cable, a. Obs. [f. Im - 2 f L.pacare to 
pacify, appease + -able.] That cannot be pacified 
or appeased ; implacable. 

1571 Fortescue Forest 72 Seedes of impacahle’discorde 
and dissection. 1591 Spenser R nines 0/ Time 395 Freed 
from bands of impacable fate. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
Epit. (1612) 356 The impacable Incursions of those barbarous 
and vndanted Pictes. 

Hence f ImpacabiTity, implacability (obs.). 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 35sThe Impacabilitie 
of the Pictes and Scotes. 

‘h Inipaci’fic, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. im- 
pacific -us, or f. Ill- 2 + Pacific.' Cf. obs. F. im- 
pacifiqtte .] Not pacific or peaceful ; restless. 

a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll i. 3 The Impacificke Seas of our 
owne feares And Iealousies. 

Impact (impark), v. rare. Also 7 em-. [f. 
1 m- 1 + Pack. trans. To pack in ; to press closely 
together into a mass ; to pack up. Hence Impa’ck* 
ing vbL sb. ; Impa'ckment, the action of impack- 
ing or state of being impacked (Webster 1864). 

1611 FLORto, Impaccare, to pack vp, to empack. Ibid., 
Imballamenti, impackings or packes. 1867 I. I. Hayes 
Open Polar Sea 85 The ice was as closely impacked behind 
us as before us. 

Impact (rmprekt), sb. [ad. L. type * impact -us 
sb., L ppl. stem of impinge re to Impinge. Cf. 
mod.F. impact .] The act of impinging ; the striking 
of one body against another; collision. Chiefly in 
Dynamics , in reference to momentum. 

1781 Bp. Watson Client. Ess. (1784) I. 165 note. The same 
rule, by which common velocity of hard or non-elastic bodies 
after their impact . . is calculated. . 1795 Southey Joan 0/ 
Arcx 111.228 The English chief, Pointing again his arbalist, 
let loose The string ; the quarrel, by that impact driven, 
True to its aim, fled fatal. 1862 Times 7 Mar., No such 
satisfactory results in the way of resisting the tremendous 
impact of the shot have been obtained from any other 
target. 1863 Tyndall Heat ii. § 56 The impact of atoms 
of oxygen against atoms of sulphur. 1866 Huxley Phys. 
ix. (1872) 221 The impact of the vibrations of the luminous 
ether on the retina. 

attrib. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Uttiv. iv. 146 We 
are. .driven to the impact theory as the only tenable one. 

b - fig- 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 63 In any given perception 
there is a something which has been communicated to it 
fthe mind] by an impact, or an impression ab extra. 1874 
Stubbs Const. Hist.. I. i. 7 The impact of barbarian con- 
quest split up the unity of the Latin tongue. 

+ Impa*ct, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. impact-us, pa. 
pple. of impingZre to Impinge.] = Impacted (of 
which, in later use, it was prob. taken as a short- 
ened form). Const. Tipple. or adj. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. 1. iv. 3 When . . there are humours 
impacte in anye part. 1587 M. Grove Pclops <5- Hippod. 
(1878) 81 From hir whose picture still I fynde jvithin my 
brest impact. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul in. 1. ix, All 
these forms. .That sense or phansie ever had impact. 1652 
French Yorksh. Spa iv. 43 A cold, crass slimy morbifick, 
or a hot impact matter. 

Impact (imparkt), v. [orig., and usually, in 
pa. pple. impacted , which was prob. directly f. L. 
impacl-us + -ed 1 (see Impact ppl. a. and Im- 
pacted) ; the verb proper being a later back-for- 
mation from this. See -ed 1 2, and cf. Compact z/. 1 ] 

1 . trans. To press closely into or in something ; 
to fix firmly in ; to pack in. 

x6or Holland Pliny xx. xxi. II. 73 The seed of thishearbe 
remooveth the tough humours bedded in the stomacke, how 
hard impacted soever they be. 1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 7 5 These Pyramids, which receive the Hairs, are 
impacted in the Cutis, a 1791 Wesley Serm. lxxxii. 1. 5 
Wks. 1811 IX. 417 Impact fire into iron, by hammering it 
when red hot. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 835 A stone- 
like mass . . which had become impacted in the lower ilium. 

2. To stamp or impress (on something), rare. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. Proem 4 Ideas or notions im- 
pacted on the mind. Ibid. 442 Every. .Creature has a law 
impacted or impressed on its Being. 

Impacted (imparkted), ppl. a. [See Impact 
v .] Pressed closely in, fiimly fixed. 

. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 463 To melt (as it were) any 
impacted humor, though never so tough, e 1720 W. Gibson 
Farrier s Dispens. L (1734) 25 To ripen and dissolve, hard 
impacted Humours. 1856 Kane ^zv/. Ex/t. I. xxi. 267 
The fine impacted snow-dust of winter. 

Impaction (impae’kjhn L [ad. L. impaction - 
em, n. of action f. impingSre to Impinge.] The 
action of becoming, or condition of being, im- 
pacted or firmly fixed in. 

*739 J- Huxham Fevers (1750) 176 To prevent the further 
Impaction of the obstructing Lcntor. 1853 Kane Grinncll 
Exp. xxiv. (1856; 197 In case of accident or impaction 


further north. ‘ 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 42 
Sudden obstruction of the circulation by the impaction of 
an embolus in one of the larger arteries. 

Impa’ctly, adv. rare. [f. Impact ppl. a. + 
-ly 2 .J With firm infixion or close pressure. 

1862 /ml. Soc. Arts pi. 325/2 A cube of 2$ inches, im- 
pactly secured, was subjected to a force of 200 tons. 

Impaxtment. [f. Impact v. + -ment.] 
Impaction. 

2853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xx. 158 He . . counseled us to 
prepare for the chances of an impactnient tin the ice]. 
Impail, obs.. form of Impale. 

Impained : see Impaned. 

Impaint (imp^nt), v . [f. Im- 1 + Paint, v.] 

trans. To paint upon something, depict. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, v. i. 80 Neuer yet did Insurrec- 
tion want Such water-colours, to impaint his cause. 1729 
Savage Wanderer m. 87 O’er altars thus, impainted, we 
behold Half circling glories shoot in rays of gold. 

Impair (impe®u), sb . 1 Obs . or arch . Also 7 
em-. [f. Impair v.’] An act of impairing ; the 
fact of being impaired ; impairment. 

1568 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. (1582) 371 Halfe a 
dishonour, and an impair of his credit. 1598 Chapman 
Achilles' Shield in Homer ( 1875) 13 Nor is it more impair 
to an honest and absolute man’s sufficiency to have few 
friends, than [etc.]. x6iz — JVidowcs T. Plays 1873 III. 36 
Pocket it .it’s no impaire to thee : the greatest doo’t, 1615 
G. Sandys Trciv. 102 Such and such like affoord they yenrely 
without einpaire to themselues. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. iv. iii. 318 An impair of that Sovereignty and Dominion 
over the Creatures. 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's I n/er no 
28 To keep its beauty from impair. 

I’mpair, a. (and sb.~). [Cf. F. impair unequal 
(1484 in Godef. Compl .), and pair."] 

+ 1 . (?) 1 Unsuitable’ (TV), unfit; inferior. Obs. 
(But the reading is disputed.) 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <5* Cr. iv. v. 103 (Fol. 1) Yet glues he not 
till iudgement guide his bounty, Nor dignifies an impaire 
[Qo. 1 impare ; Globe,' etc. impure] thought with breath. 

2 . Not paired ; not forming one of a pair ; odd. 
b. sb. An unpaired individual thing ; an odd one. 

__ 1839-47 Todd Cyel, Ana/. III. 829/1 'Ibis impair bone .. 
is . . the representative of the superior occipital* of Cuvier. 
1880 J. Abercromby in Academy 23 Oct. 294/1 ^Grouping 
the letters in two sets of pairs and an impair, which again 
pairs with^the other impairs. 

Impair (impe-*’!), v. Forms : a. 4 ampayr-i, 
anpayr-i, apayr-i, etc. (see Afpair). 4-6 
enpeire, -peyre, -paire, -payre, empeyre, 4-7 
empare, empeire, -paire, -payro, 5 enpare, 

7 empair. 7. 5-7 impaire, -payre, 6 impeire, 
impere, inpayre, 6-7 impare, 7- impair. [The 
current form impair is a partially Latinized re- 
fashioning of the earlier empaire, empeire , a. OF. 
empeirer , ampeirer to make worse:— Lat. type 
*impeiordre to make worse, f. ini- (Im- + peior 
worse. The earliest 1 form was ampayre, whence 
apeyre Appair. Empeyre, closest to contemporary 
French, was commonest in i5-i6th c. Late in 
15th c. the prefix began to be spelt im - after Lat., 
giving the current impair , which has superseded 
empair since c 1660. Cf. Appair, Pair, Fmpyre.] 
X. trans. To make worse, less valuable, or 
weaker ; to lessen injuriously ; to damage, injure, 
[a. 1297-1643: see ArPAiR 1.] 

p. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv.pr. iii. 93 (Camb. MS.) Thnnne 
is the Meede of goode folk swich £at no day shal enpeyren 
it. c 1375 Cato Major iv. xxxiv. in Anglia VII, Empeyre 
f>ou nou3t hire fqme. 1494 Fabyan Chrott. vii. ccxxxiv. 270 
Y c cytie of Danas .. he assauted and enpayred very sore. 
1548 Hall Chrott., Hen. VIII 253 b, The possession might 
seme to be enpaired. 1576 Fleming Panop l . Epist. 315 In 
hope that I shoulde recover my health, which sicknesse had 
empayred. 1602 Fui.becke 2 ml Pi. Parall. 22 Whereby 
hee was empeired and became worse. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. 11. ii. § 77 It never wastes nor empairs an Estate. 
1658-78 PitiLLU’S, Empair [1696 (ed. 5) Impair']. 

y. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 19 The defence of this land 
..[is] impaired. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1029/2 
[It] yet nclpeth not hys matter, but impayreth it much. 

1 667 Milton P. L. v. 665 Satan.. could not beare Through 
pride that sight, and thought himself impaird. 1703 Moxon 
Mcch. Exerc. 239 No time will impair or decay those Grey 
Kentish Bricks. 1742 Young. Nt. Th. vii. 986 This argu- 
ment is old ; but truth No yeais impair. 1862 Sir B ; Bhodii: 
Psychol. Inq. II. 11. 50 The best memory may be impaired 
by neglect, 
b. rejl. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. iv. 14 They empayre them self so 
moche that they may not lerne no good. 1484 — Cttrial 3 
Wyse men . . for none auauncement ne hauyng of good en- 
payre not them self. 

+ c. pass . To be destitute of, or badly off for. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.l 25^ If I wear im- 
pared of mony, he would send me out of hjs own treasur. 

2 . intr. (for refl.) To grow or become worse, 
less valuable, weaker, or less ; to suffer injury or 
loss; to deteriorate, fall off,. or decay. ? Obs. 

[a. 1340-1581 : see Appair 2,] 

P. c 1380 Sir Fer ttml> . 4691 pe power of hem enpayrede 
faste. i486 Bit. St. Albans Cvjb, The Eyghen will sweH 
and. empeyre in her hede. 1523 .Ld. Berners Frotss. I. 
eexix. 279 The kynge., lay sore sicke..and euery daye he 
enpayred worse and worse. 1590 Srr.ssF.R F. Q. t. vit. 4* 
Flesh may empaire, .. but reason can repaire. 1600 r. 
Walker Sp. Mandeville 7* a, The sicke Gentleman daily 
so empaired in health. , 

• y. 1523 Ld. Berners Frotss. I. ccxlv. 364 The prince uayiy 
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impered of a sicknesse. 1573 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort . 
11. xxviit. 205 a, All thinges impaire, and goe backewarde. 
1648 Boyle Seraph. Love (1660) 152 Ccelestial Pleasures . . 
not impairing by being used Long. 1729 Swift Lett, to 
Pope Wks. 1761 VIII. 93 When years increase, and perhaps 
your health impairs. 1827 Southeys Life (185c) V. 284 
His own health and faculties sensibly impairing day by day. 

Imparra'ble, a- ran. [f. Impair v. t -able.] 
Capable of being impaired. 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 26 Though 
bis power of executing . . be not impaired, nor indeed im- 
putable, .by any negligence, unfaithfulness, or unfruitful- 
ness of men. 1678 Cudwortii Intel! Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 565 
Souls.. Self-improvable and Self-impairable. 

Impaired (impend), ppl a. [f. Impair v. + 
-ED L .] Rendered worse; injured in amount, quality, 
or value ; deteriorated, weakened, damaged. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. lx. viii. (1632) 553 He repaired 
with large diet his impayred Jims and sinewes. 1719 
Bolingdroke in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 4 Those fancy’ d 
ills, so dreadful to the great, A lost election, or impair’d 
estate. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) J70 
Hamilton .. was necessitated by an impaired constitution 
to return to England. 

Impairer (impe®*rai). [f. as prec. + -er*.] 
One who or that which impairs. 

<11586 Sidney Arcadia (it 22)215 The quiet mind (whereof 
my selfe empairer is). i6ro \V. Folkincham Art of Survey 
1. x. 31 Wheat, Barley, Woade are great impairers and 
soakers of the soyle. a 1779 Warburton (Mason), Im- 
moderate labour and immoderate study are equally the 
impairers of health. 

Impairing (impe©*rit)) > vbl. sb, [f„ as prec. + 
-INC*.] The action of the verb Impair ; making 
worse, deterioration, impairment. 

e 1380 Wvclif IVks. (x88o) 389 It is enpeyrlnge not ootily 
of oone estate of j?e chirche, but of alle pre. <-1450 Doctr . 
Galienis in Jyll cf Breyntford (Ballad Soc.) 39 With-oute 
henpeyring of \>y persone. 1513 Douglas AEneis Concl. 
10 And heir my nayme remane, but enparing. 1618 
Latham 2 tid Bk. Falconry (1633) 7 Other dangers that 
may grow to the great impairing of her health. 17x1 
Shaftesb. Charnc . (1737) 11 . J74 The impairing of any one 
part must., tend to the disorder and ruin of other parts. 

Impairing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -i.\g 2.] 
That impairs. 

x666 Boyle Or if. Formes <$• Qual. (1667) 176 That Impair- 
ing Alteration of Texture we call Rottennesse. 

Impairment (impediment). Forms: see 
Impair v . ; also Appairment. [a. OF. tmpeire - 
menty mod.F. cmpirement (12th c. in Littre), f. 
empeircr, empire r to Impair: see -ment.] The 
action of impairing, or fact of being impaired ; 
deterioration ; injurious lessening or weakening. 

1340 Ayenb. X48 Yef he ne dep wyh-oute emparement. 
CX400 St. Alexius (Laud MS.) 255 To londe fyai gonnen 
aryuen alle, Wibouten enpejrement. 253 x-z Act 23 Hen. 
/'///, c. 9 § 2 To the great impeirement & diminucions of 
their good names and honesties.. x6xx Spcf.d Hist.pt. Brit. 
ix. vith (1632) 582 A greater impayrement of his hopes. 
*651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 98 A manifest impairment 
of his health. x86x Wynter Soc. Bees , Brain Diflic. 471 
The following extraordinary impairment of memory. 

Impalace (implies), v. Also 7 om-. [f. Im -1 + 
Palace,] trans. To place or install in a palace. 
Hence ImpaTaced (-est) ppl. a installed in a palace. 

i6xx Florio, Irnfalazzare, to empallace. 1795 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XVIII. 543 In impalacing the magistrate. 
*839 Bailey Festus v. (1852) 62 One or two, impalaced, 
mitred, throned, And banqueted, burlesque . . The holy 
penury of the Son of God. Ibid « xxv. 438 The impalaced 
prisoner of the breast. 

t ImpaTata'ble, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + 
Palatable.] Not palatable, unpalatable. 

# 1787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. 88 And render it altogether 
impajatable to stock. 179* A. Young Tray. France 115 
A thing . . equally inipalatable and unconstitutional. 1814 
Mrs. West Alicia De Lacy IV. 68 The grandeur and 
luxury.. were impalatable, because insecure. 

t ImpaIa*tion. Obs. rare. £f. Impale v. + 
-ATiox.j = Impalement 4. 

. 1744 J. Paterson Comm. Milton's P. L. 357 Impalation 
is a most tormenting punishment of malefactors. 

Impale (imp^-l), v. Forms : a. (6 enpale), 
6-9 empale, 7 empail(e, (empall, empal). 

6-7 impayl, (impall), 7 impail, (impal), 6- 
impale, [a. F. empale -r (Froissart), ad. med.L. 
impdldre ‘in palum impingere’ (Du Cange), f. 
itn- (lM-*) + paUus stake (cf. late L. palare to 
support with stakes, prop up).] 

1 . trans. To enclose with pales, stakes, or posts ; 
to surround with a palisade ; to fence in. Now rare . 

«. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 516^ Minding to mound and 
empale his cottage round about with a fence of an hedge. 
x6xo — Camden's Brit. u. 73 (Ireland! Their country goeth 
under the tearme of The English Pale , because the first 
Englishmen did empale for themselves certaine limits in 
the East part of the I land. 1634-5 Brereton T rav , (Chetham 
Soc.) 44, I saw a poo! empaled wherein were pell-starts. 

p. 1530 Pa 1. scr. 590/1, I impale, I close a grounde or a 
parke with pales, je emfnrque. 16x4 Raleigh H ist. World 
hi, (1634) 6x The same wall which . - had preserved their 
lives, by holding out the enemy did now impale them. X766 
Porny Heraldry iv. (1777) 64 The Pale denotes Strength 
and Firmness, and has been bestowed to impaling Cities. 
1845 Hood Fairy Tale 21 So he might impale a strip of soil. 

b. transf. and fig. To surround or enclose as 
with a palisade) to shut in, hedge about, confine, 
hem in. Now rare . 


a. 1581 J. Bell H addon's A tisw. Osor. 33 Men., that are 
empaled within the boundes of the Church. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. ii. 24 Where Portland, .doth overpeere the maine, 
Her rugged front empal’d (on every part) with rocks. 1675 
Grew Altai. Trunks 1. ii. § 25 Every single Milk-Vessel 
being empaled or hemmed in with an Arch of- Roriferous 
[vessels], 

B. 1579 Tomson Calvuis Strut. Tint. 899/1 Wee must . . 
keepe ourselues stii within the parke wherein God impaled 
us with his word. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) xoo 
Welcomed by the Quene, who . . impales him in her armes, 
and cryes for joy. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix, 520 Bristles high 
impale his horrid chine, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) 
x. § 465 It would have been impaled in a nook of the very 
drop of water in which it was brought forth. 

t c. Mil. To enclose or surround (troops) for 
defence, as with other troops, or with wagons, etc. 
(Improperly, To set in array, draw up.) Obs. 

a. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins. m. 28 Nabar zaires empaled 
the batted on the right hand with a great power of horse- 
men, and xxx. thousand slingers and archers. 1569 Stocker 
tr. Diod. Sic. in. ii. 105 He enpaled his Campe with hys 
carriages. 1578 Huknis Hiveful Honey j Gen. xxiv. 16 
Against these five, the other fower Their Battailes did 
empale. 1641 Baker Chron. (1679) 232/2 The Battel, .con- 
sisted of a thousand Bill-men empaled with two thousand 
Pikes. 

P. 1579 Digges Sira Hot. 102 To set' his souldyours that 
the best armed impale the rest. 1635 B akrifff. M II. Discip. 
cx. (1643) 343 Impaling the reere, with the Wagons, Carts, 
and Baggage. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 11. (1851) 60 The 
Legionaries stood .. impal’d with light armed. 

2. To surround lor adornment; to encircle, as 
with a crown or garland; to border, edge (with 
decoration). Obs. or arch. 

a. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins Dd vj, Garmentes of linnen 
clothe embrodered with golde, and empaled with piyple. 
1630 Brathwait Eng. Gent/em. (1641) 247 A crowne of 
glory shall empale you. 1686 Goad Celcst. Bodies 11. vii. 
252, I cannot . . empale each Page of this Discourse with a 
Black mourning Lig. 

jS. 1555 Eden Decades 163 Fethers and quilles impaled 
with golde. 1589 Gref.ne Menaphon Livb, He impalled 
the head of his yang nephew, .with the crowne and diademe 
of Arcadie. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 69 A Hand . . impail’d 
about with rayes. i860 Ld. Lytton Lucile u. iv. § 1. 126 
All the laurels that ever with praise Impaled human brows. 

3. Her. To combine (two coats of arms, as those 
of a husband and wife) by placing them side by 
side on one shield, separated palewise, i. e. by a 
vertical line down the middle. (Also said of one 
coat of arms, with the other as obj.) 

a. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. v. 212 Their. . marriages 
are made knowne by the sculpture of an hand in hand, and 
the Coat-armes of the parties empaled. 1725 Lotui. Gas. 
No. 6382/3 The Escocheon of the Arms of the Order em- 
paling those of the Sovereign. 187* O. Shipley Gloss . 
Eccl. Terms s.v. Arms , A. bishop empales his family coat- 
of-arms with the arms of his see. 

p." 1605 (see Impaling vbl. xA). x6xo Guillem Heraldry 
vi. ii. (1611) 256 Receiued as an augmentation of honour .. 
impaled with her paternall coat. 2787 Porny Heraldry 
(ed. 4) Gloss. t88r Cussans Her. xii. (ed. 3) 166 A man 
marrying an Heiress . . During her father's lifetime . . her 
husband only impales her Arms. 

+ b. fig. To place side by side (for comparison, 
or as being equal in dignity). Obs. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, 1. lxxi. (1739) 193 , 1 have 
thus impaled these three, that the Reader may the better 
discern how they relate each to other. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. 1. v. § 19 The Admission of St. Patrick, .to be match’d 
and impaled with the Blessed Virgin in the Honour thereof. 
1659 H. L'Estrange Alliance Div. Offices feed. 4 You may 
view them in one scheame..as they stand impaled. 

4. To thrust a pointed stake through the body 
of, as a form of torture or capital punishment ; to 
fix upon a stake thrust up through the body. 

a. 1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 193 Wild 
Beasts to devour us ; Stakes to Empale us. 17x3 Addison 
Cato hi. v, Let them .. be .. empal’d and left To writhe at | 
leisure round the bloody stake. 

P. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 389 He impaled this 
Caragoses in the way on a sharpe stake fastened in the 
ground. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 100 note , 
To be impaled is to have a stake thrust thorough the funda- 
ment and to come out of the mouth. 1668 Lond. Gas. No. 
286/3 The Visier .. caused the Greek to be impalled. 2828 
G. W. Bridges Ann. Jamaica II. xv. 205 In a general 
massacre of the whites some were impaled by the savage 
hands of their own domestic slaves. X859TENNYSON Vivien 
567 The King impated him for hts piracy. 

b. transf. To transfix upon, or pierce through 
with, anything pointed ; fig. to torment or render 
helpless as if transfixed. 

a 1678 Marvell Poems , Soul <5* Body, This tyrannic soul, 
Which, stretched upright, impales me so. 1807 SlR R. 
Wilson Jrttl. 27 Aug, in Life (x86 2) II. 363 The falcon 
often impales himself on the^ long and sharp beak [of the 
heron]. 1878 Smiles Robt. Dick v. 45 Impaling it with a pin. 
Impaled a. [f. prec. + -KDl.] 

1. Fenced in, enclosed with a paling or fence. 
Also Jig. 

1549 Cover dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Jas. 34 The empaled 
compasse of the teethe and Hppes. 1586 J. Hooker GiralJ. 
Irel. in Holittshed II. 147/1 These arrogant and disloiall 
parts of theve impaled malecontents. 1652 in A*. 4- Q. 8th 
Ser. (1893) IV. 77 That impaled ground called Hide Park. 
1845 Blackw, Mag. LVII. 133 That impaled territory. 

2. Her. Placed side by side on a shield divided 
palewise : see prec. 3 . 

1864 Boutell Her. PI ist. Pop. xiv. (ed. 3) 137 Neither 
the Heir nor the Cadets of any House bear the impaled 
Arms of their Father and Mother. 1882 Cussans Her. xii. 
(ed. 3) 166 Impaled Arms are not hereditary. 


•• 3 . Transfixed upon a stake, etc. : see Impale v. 4. 
Impalement (impediment). Also 7-9 era-, 
[a. F, empalement (1600 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. em- 
pale- r to Impale ; but in recent use perh. directly 
Jrom the Eng. vb. : see -ment.] The action of 
impaling, or that which impales. 

1 . The action of enclosing with pales or stakes ; 
coner. an enclosing fence or palisade. 

*6 ix SrEED Hist. Gt. Bril, ix. xvi. § 17. 818 To fortifie 
their battels with a Palizado, or empalemeut of stakes. 
1665 J* Webb ^ tone-H eng ( x 725) 154 The Impalement about 
them exactly square. 1786 tr. Bedford's Vathek (1868) 7 
The prison . .was encompassed by seven empale ments of iron 
bars. _ 1828 Webster, Empalement , a fencing, fortifying, or 
inclosing with stakes. 

b. transf. and Jg. (see Impale v. i b, c). 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres tv. i. 96 The impalement 
may be jnade of more shot in a ranke. 1641 Milton 6V<. 
Govt, j.ii, The rules of Church-discipline arc. .hedg’d about 
with such a terrible impalement of commands. 18x4 Cary 
Dante (Chandos) 147 With penitential tears, That through 
the dread impalement forc’d a way. 

+ 2 . Bot . Applied by early botanists to the calyx, 
and, in composite flowers, to the involucre. Obs. 

1671 Grew Auat. Plants 1. v. § 2 The general Parts [of 
the ^Flower] are most commonly three; the Empalement, 
the Foliation, and the Attire. The Empalement.. I call that 
which is the utmost Part of the Flower, encompassing the 
other two, 1729 Martyn in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 28 The 
Empalement of the Lactuca is- squamous. 1735-6 H. 
Brooke Univ. Beauty tv. (R.),The flower’s forensic beauties 
now admire, The impalement, foliation, down, attire. 1799 
Knicht in Phil.' Trans. LaXXIX. 202 The male and 
female parts within the same empalement. 

3 . Her. The marshalling of two coats of arms 
side by side on one shield divided palewise ; the 
arms so marshalled, 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxv 1. (1840) II. 351 Two 
coats of arms, containing empalements of Cannynge and of 
his friends. 1882 Cussans Her. xii. (ed. 3) 165 Marshalling 
by Impalement is effected by slightly compressing the two 
Coats of Arms, and placing them in their entirety side by 
side on one Escutcheon. 

4 . The torture or punishment of impaling (see 
Impale v. 4). 

263 o R. Johnson's Kingd. 4- Comntxv. 13 Tortures.. as cx- 
oculations .. impalements on stakes. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl.y Empalement, or Impalement , a cruel kind of punish- 
ment, wherein a sharp pale, or stake, is thrust up the 
fundament and through the body. 1813 Byron Corsair ir. 
ix, To- morrow's evening sun Will sinking see impalement’s 
pangs begun. 

Impaler (imp^-lai). In 7-8 em-. [fi Impale 
v . + -Ett 1 .] One who or that which impales ; ap- 
plied by Grew to each of the calyx -leaves or sepals 
of a simple flower, and the bracts or phyllaries 
of a composite (cf. Impalement 2). 

1671 Grew Anal. Plants i. v. § 2 Each Empaler .. being 
as another little Leaf. Ibid ., The continuation of all the 
three aforesaid Parts into each Empaler, is discoverable, 

I think, no where better than in an Artichoke, which is 
a true Flower, and whose Empalers are of that amplitude, 
as fairly to shew them all. 


f Impaletocked, pa. pple. Obs. nonce-wd. 
rendering F. empaleloqut * muffled, or lapt vp 
about the chinne, as with a Cassocke or Gaber- 
dine * (Cotgr.) : see Paletot (in Cotgr. palleloc), 
1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxi, His orison-mutterer im- 
paletocked, or lap’t up about the chin, like a tufted whoop. 

Impaling (imprWit}), vbl. sb. {f. Impale v. 
+ -jnoL] The action of the verb Impale; concr. 
that which impales or is impaled. 

1 . The action of enclosing with or as with pales ; 
concr. a paling or palisade ; = Impalement r. 

2598 Barret Theor. Warres 76 The Muskets of impaling 
. .doe roundly bestow their vollie in the face of the enetnie. 
ct6 00 Norden Spec. Brit., Comw. (1728) 21 Their Parkes 
of fallowe Deare, whereof remayne only.. the ruyned im- 
pay lings. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vui. vii. 643 At either 
end of that double empaling or entrance. 

2 . Her. = Impalesient 3. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 348 The impaling of bis Armes 
with the Armes of Saint Edward. 1823 Scott Let. to D. 
Terry 29 Oct. in Lockfiart, The different bearings of 
different families of the clan Scott, which with their quarter- 
ings and impalings will make a pretty display. 

3 . The action of transfixing on a pointed stake, 
etc- (see Impale v. 4, 4 b) : « Ixipalement 4. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 62 Formes of putting to death, .im- 
paling upon stakes. 17x1 Addison Sfect. No.«t r 7 Impal- 
ing of Insects upon the point of a Needle for Microscopical 
Observations. 2870 Dickens E. Drood i. Set up by the 
Sultan’s orders for the impaling of a horde of Turkish robbers. 

Impaling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -inc 2 .] T hat 
impales : see the verb. 

2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen . IF, ccxxiv, The One- 
Eyed Scott. .Breakes through impaleing Swords. 174a 
Francis Horace, Odes 35 (R.) Before thee stalks inexorable 
Fate, And grasps empaling nails, and wedges dreaa. 
Impall (impo’i), v. rare. [f. bl-* +PaLL sb ; 
see also empall s.v. Em- 1 a.] trans. To enfold or 

wrap in, or asm, a pall. _ , . f 

xBj. J. Jarvie Disc. /jr Jifitc. Writ to. The chamber or 
the dead is Impalled in silence and blackness. 

Impall, obs. (erron.) form of Impale. 
tlmpallid (impcu*IM),y. Obs. rare. [f. Isr-i 
4-Palui); cf. L. impal kst Ire to grow pale.] tram. 
To render pallid or pale. 
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IMPARISYLLABIC, 


x66i Feltham Resolves it. Ivi, [Envy] the green sickness 
of the soul - -impallids all the body to an Hectique leanness. 
Impalm (impam), v. rare. Also 9 era-, [f. 
Tm -1 + Palm sb . : cf. F. empaumer , in 16th c. em- 
paitlmer, It. impalmare , m the same or allied 
senses.] irans. To grasp or take in the palm of 
the hand ; dSsojig. 

x6n Cotgr-i Empaulmer , to impaulme; to gripe, seise, 
by full hand on. 1808 J. Barlow Colntnb. ix. 42 Nature 
herself (whose grasp of time and place Dea l s out duration 
and impalms all space). 

f Xmpa’lmed, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 1 + palmed, 
repr. L. pal mat us, as in ittnica palmatai] Worked 
or embroidered with pal m -bran ch es : said of the 
tunica worn by Roman generals in their triumphal 
processions. 

1661 Feltham Resolves n. liii. 293 Her Conquerors im- 
palmed Purples, and their lawrel’d Temples in their 
Turricnbr Chariots. 

Imp alp ability (imprelpabiriiti). [f. next + 
-ity. Cf. F. impalpabilild.~\ The quality of being 
impalpable or imperceptible to the touch. 

1605 at. Sutcliffe Brief e Exam. (1606) 100 The inuisi- 
bility and impalpability of Christes body in the sacrament. 
3 7S X “73 Jo r tin Eccl. Hist. (1846) II. xxxviit. 361 A curious 
dispute, whether the bodies of the righteous, after the 
resurrection, should be solid, or thinner than the air? 
Gregory was for the palpability, and Eutychius for the 
impalpability. 1807 W. Irving Sahnag. (1824) 361 A young 
bdy whose unparalleled impalpability of waist was the envy 
of the drawing-room, a 1849 Poe Mcllouba Taula Wks. 
1864 IV. 293 The futility, the impalpability of their axioms. 

Impalpable (imparlpab’l), a. Also 6 in-, [a. 
F. impalpable (1517 in Hatz.-Darm.) or medX. 
impalpdbilis : see Im- 2 and Palpable.] 

1 . Incapable of being felt by the organs of touch ; 
imperceptible to the touch; intangible. Said of 
things immaterial ; also, of very fine powder, iri 
which no grit is perceptible when it is nibbed 
between the fingers. 

3509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxm. (Percy Soc.) ro6 Though 
that aungell be invysyble, Inpalpable, and also celestiall. 
3594 Plat Jewell-ho. in. 88 So subtiliated. .as that it becam 
almost an impalpable powder. 3662 Merrett tr. NerTs 
Art of Glass Ixxvi, Grind it to an impalpable powder. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. ix. 6og A thing impalpable, A shadow. 
1873 W. Lees Acoustics hi. iv. xoo Watery vapour, existing 
as an impalpable transparent gas. 

2 . Jig. Incapable of being (readily) grasped or 
apprehended by the mind ; producing no definite 
mental impression ; 4 intangible \ 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xlvii. (1840) III. 174 His 
own religion from its simple and impalpable form was much 
less exposed to the ridicule of scenic exhibition. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. <5- Is. (3846) I. Introd. 89 The almost im- 
palpable beauties of style and expression. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. <5- Dogma (1876) 298 The impalpable and incognisable 
character of the subjects treated. 

Impalpably (impx-lpabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly-.J In an impalpable manner or degree. 

1795 Pearson in PftiL Trans. LXXXVI. 413 A light im- 
palpably fine powder. 3864 J. H. Newman Apol. 187 As a' 
spirit.. within us.. working itself, though not in secret, yet 
so subtly and impalpably, as hardly to admit of precaution* 

Impalsy (impg-tei), v. [f. Iai -1 + Palsy sb.] 
t rails. To affect with or as with palsy, to paralyse. 

. c 1750 Shenstone Ruin'd Abbey 205 The loyal soldier .. 
impalsy’d at the news, .drops the lifted steel. 

Impaludism (imparliwdiz’m). Path. [f. Im- 1 
+ L. palus, palud-em marsh 4- -ISM.] ‘ The general 
morbid state, with predisposition to intermittent 
fevers and enlargement of the spleen, which is 
found in the dwellers in marshes ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 

3881 Nature No. 627. 24 On the parasitic nature of dis- 
orders arising from impaludism. 3889 Lancet 2 Feb. 252/2 
A memoir on the parasite of impaludism. 

Impanate i*mpan<?t ),ppl.a. [ad. 

med.L. impdndt-us, pa. pple. of impdncire (see 
Impane).] Contained or embodied in bread ; see 
Impanation. 

3 SS° Cranmer Defence 33 a, As we haue God verely in- 
carnate for our redemption, so shoulde wee haue him Im- 
panate. 1553 Gardiner Exilic. Calk. Fay thus (R.) In this 
mystery of the sacrament, in the whiche by the rule of our 
faithe Christes body is not impanate. a 1555 Ridley Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 34 Saying; ‘We grant the nature of bread 
remaineth . . and yet the coiporeal substance of the bread 
therefore is gone, lest two bodies should be confused together, 
and Christ should be thought* impanate 1563-87 Foxe 
A. tf M. (16S4) III. 648 That impanate God, whom Bucers 
Carcass had chased from thence. 1855 Pusey Doctr. Real 
Presence Note A. 3 Guitmundus . . says [traits.] ‘That Christ 
should be impanate,. .no ground requireth, nor did Prophets 
foretel, nor Christ shew, nor Apostles preach, nor the world 
believe *. 

Impanate, V. rare. [f. ppl. stem of med.L. 
impanarc : sec prec.] trails. To embody in bread. 
1847 in Craig. 

Hence Impanated ppl. a. = Impan ate ppl. a. 
1579 Fulke Hes kins' Pari. 257 Neither impanated, nor 
fnuinnted, nor inaccidentated. 3624 Gataker Transubst. 
345 Impanated or enclosed in bread, a 3740 Waterland 
Wks. VIII. 249 (R.) If the elements really contain such 
immense treasures, .. what baye we to do but to look down 
to those impanated riches ? 

Impanation (impan? ; *Jon). [ad. med.L. im- 
pdfid/ida-em, n. of action f. tmpdndre: see Im- 
PANE.] In Eucharistic theory; A local presence 


or inclusion of the body of Christ in the bread 
after consecration :* one of the modifications of the 
doctrine of the real presence. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life • App. i. 
(3840) 86-7 Thimpanacion of Christes bodye . . is . . soch a 
presence of Christes body in the bread wherwyth they both 
shuld be unseverably personed and have al theyrcondicions 
and properties. 3576 Woolton Chr. Mar.ual (Parker Soc.) 
26 Nothing ..hath so greatly incensed . . the Saracens and 
Turks against Christians as. .the impanation of God. 1725 
tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. \ jth C. I. vi. iii. 247 [Peter Martyr] 
attack’d Transubstantiation, and_ supported the Opinion of 
Luther concerning the Impanation. 38x8 J. Milner 
Rchg. Controv. in. (1819) 42 note, Osiander . . taught Im- 
panation, or an hypostatical and personal union of the bread 
with Christ’s body. 

Impanator (rmpanFitoi). [ad. med.L. impa- 
ndtor-cm, agent-n. f. impdndre (see next).] One 
who holds the doctrine of impanation. 

1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note A. 4 [transl. the 
author of the 1 de Sacramenlis ’] ‘ These His impanators the 
Lord Jesus slays with the word of His mouth, when . . He 
says, ‘This is My Body*. He does not say, ‘in this My 
Body lieth hid ’. 3866 F. Harper Peace (hr. Truth 358 
Others he distinguishes as impanators. 

t Impa*ne, V. Obs. Also inp-. [ad. med.L. 
impdna-re, i. im- (In- 1 ) -f pdn-is bread.] trails . 
To embody in bread : see Impanation. 

- 1547 Bale Lett. Exam. Anne Askcwe 24 But now we must 
beleue that he commeth downe ngayn, at the wyll of the 
prestes, to be inpaned or inbreaded .. lyke as he afore came 
aowne . . to be incarnated or infleshed for our vnyuersall 
sowles heltb. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life 
App. i. (1840) 87 Properly termed y : impairing or enbreding 
therof. 

tlmpa'nedjfl. Obs. In7impained. [f. Im- 1 
+ Pane + -ED 2 .] Of a window : Having panes; 
fitted with (something) in each pane. 

3635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 218 A^ window impained 
with flaming lights. 

Impanel (impanel), v}- [f. Im- 1 + Panel.] 

1 . irans. To fit with or as with panels. 

1577 Harrison England^ 11. xii. (1877) r. 234 The claie 
wherewith our houses are impanelled, is either white, red, 
or blue. 

2 . To insert as a panel. 

i85x Smiles Engineers vnr. xiv. II. 474 The painting of 
Westminster Bridge, impanelled in the wall over the parlour 
mantel-piece. 

Impa nel, impa'nnel, v .- : another form of 
Empanel v. 

15x4 [see Empanel]. 1586 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 440 The Maior. .shall ympannell a jury of the best 
..men. 3596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 34 A Jurie was im- 
paneld straight. 1623 T. Goad Dolef. Euen-Song 17 The 
Coroners Inquest was there impanelled vpon the dead 
corpses. 17x0 Tatler No. 253 T 1 Twelve Gentlemen of the 
Horse-Guards were impannelled. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law 
Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 3127 The jurors that are impanelled 
to inquire of such issue. 3872 Wharton's Law Diet. (ed. 5) 
537/1 Women are impanneled as a jury .. where a female 
prisoner is condemned to be executed, and pleads pregnancy. 

+ Impantoufled, ppl. a. Obs. Also -ofled. 
[Rendering F. empantoufle .] (See quots.) 

16x1 Cotgr., Empantoii/l i, impantofled, or wearing pan- 
tofles. [Livre emfiantoufll, a Booke with a thicke couer.] 
1653 Urquhart Rabelais I. xxi, A huge impantoufled or 
thick-covered breviary. 

flmpapase, v. Obs. [f. Im- 1 ■h-’L.papa pope: 
the suffix peril, after Gr. vamra£-uv to call (any 
one) papa.] traits . To raise to the papacy; to 
make Pope. 

3563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1596) 4/2 Pope Stephan the 4 lk , 
and pope Paschalis the i* 1 . . were impapased thorough dis- 
cord without election of the emperor, 
f Impa*quet, v. Obs. (ad. F. empaquet-er , f. 
paqnet Packet : see also Empacket.] traits . To 
enclose in a packet. 

1699 Evelyn Let. to Dean of Carlisle 10 Nov., Mem. 1857 
III. 383 Of whom I had several letters impaqueted with 
many others. 

T I’mpar, sb. Obs . [L. impar unequal, f. im- 

(Im- 2 ) +par equal.] A thing unequal to another ; 
pi. unequals. 

1 697 ^ t r. Burgrrzdicius his Logic \. xxi. 84 Imparity is a 
diversity in quantity. Those things are said to be iinpars 
of which one is greater or less than another:, .so silver and 
gold, gold and virtues, are esteemed to be impars in this 
verse, Filins argentum est auro , virtutibus aurum. 

t Impar, impare, a. Obs. [ad. L. impar , f. 
im- (Im- 2 ) ^ par equal, even ; cf. F. impair (1484 
in Godef. Compll).] 

1 . Of a number : Uneven; odd. 

c 1430 Art Nombryng (E. E. T. S.) 6 In the place of the 
Impare sette a-side, put half of the even. 

2 . Unequal ; unequally matched. 

35JS Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 572 Becaus thair power that 
tyme wes impar, This Coell than wes sone put to the war 
[ = worse]. 

Imparadise, emparadise (impre-radois, 

im-), v. Also 6-7 -ize. [Corresponds to It. 
imparadisarc (Florio) and V.empciradiser (17th c. 
in Littre) ; see Im- 1 and Paiiadise.] 

1 . trails. To place in, or as in, Paradise ; to bring 
into a state of rapture or supreme happiness ; to 
transport, ravish. 

a. 1592 Constable Scan. vm. iii, Though Death meeand 
my loue imparadireth. 1593 Daniel Delia Wks. (1717) ,00 


She that can my Heart imparadise. 3667 Milton P , L. iv. 
506 Imparadis’t in one anothers arms. 1751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. (1779) III- Jxxxi. 88 We were imparadised in the 
gratification of our mutual wishes. 1845 Bachelor Albany 
(1848) 204 When he. .imparadised himself at Richmond. 

( 3 . 3598 Florio, Paradisare , to emparadize. 16x0 G. 
Fletcher Christ's Viet iv. xliv. As in his burning throne 
he [David] sits emparadis’d. . 3644 Quarles Barnabas % B. 
113 Emparadise thy soul'in fresh delights. 1822 Milman 
Martyr of Antioch 84 Emparadised in bliss. 1853 Sir F. 
Palgrave Norm. <5- Eng. I. 49 The Greek emparadised by 
luxury and intellect. 

2 . To make a paradise of (a place or state). 

a 3658 Cleveland For Sleep 29 Darkness emparadiz’d, 
3776 Mickle tr. Camoens ’ Lusiad 394 Song and joy im- 
paradised the bowers. 3848 Tait's Mag. XV. 227 Im- 
provements which would have literally imparadised tne spot. 
1849 Moir in Blackw. Mag. LXVI. S65 The round white 
moon Emparadises midmost June. 

Hence Impa*radised (-sist) ppl. a . 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (J.), This imparadised neighbour- 
hood. 1606 Ford Honor Trt. (3843) 11 The fruition of im- 
paradised content. 1853 Talfourd Castilian iv. iii, The 
imparadised spirits of our saints. 

+ Impa'raUel, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Im- 2 + 
Parallel a. and sb. : cf. next.] a. adj. Unparal- 
leled. b. sb. A thing unparalleled. 

3641 Trapp Thcol. Tlteol. 173 What a deale of imparallell 
Rhetoricke is to bee read in that twelfth of Ecclesiastes ! 
3661 Elegy Cleveland 51 in C.'s Wks. (1687) 279 Poize this 
Imparallel ; and you will find A Mine of Treasures in a 
Matchless blind. 

t Impar allele d (impse-raleld), a. Obs . [f. 
Im- 2 + paralleled .] Without parallel, matchless, 
unparalleled. 

3604 Drayton Moses hi. (R.), Pisga . . Surveyeth the im- 
paralleled land. 3639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Moral Relat. 
349 Image of a faithfull friend, and of a lover imparalelkd. 
3680 Burnet Rochester (1692) 168 A thing of such im- 
paralelled Folly. 

t ImpaTasite. Zool. Obs. [f. Im- 2 4 Para- 
site.] An animal that is Dot a parasite; applied 
by Kirby and Spence to certain insects. So Im- 
parasi-tic a. (See quots.) 

1816 Kirby & S i\ Entontol, . (r 843) I. 221 Those which are 
insectivorous only in their larva state may be,. divided into 
parasites and imparasites, meaning by . . the latter those 
that prey upon insects already dead. Ibid. 222 The Im- 
parasitic insect devourers chiefly belong to the Hymenoptera. 

t Impa*r deniable, a. Obs. Also 6 inp-. [f. 
Im- 2 + Pardonable. Cf. F. impardonnable (15th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Not to be pardoned, unpardonable. 

1523 Ld. Berners Frqiss. I. ccclxvi. 598 They shulde 
soore trespasse . . so y* it shulde be inpardonable. 3647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. x. (1739) 56 Both King 
and People declare it an impardonable crime, by the Com- 
mon Law. 1797 Mrs. M. Robinson Walsingham I. 40 An 
act of disobedience which she deemed impardonable. 

2 . That gives' no pardon, rare. 

a 1625 Boys Wks. (1630) 840 Leo the 30 so pilled and polled 
the.. nations ..with impardonable pardons, and mercilesse 
indulgences. 

Hence + Impa’rdonahly adv., unpardonably. 
(In quot. actively ==unforgivingly, mercilessly.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xvii. 370 He .. must 
impardonably condemne the obstinacy of the Jews. 

Impare, obs. form of Impair v., Impar a. 

+ Impa*rel, v . Obs. (See also Emparel.) 
Altered form of Apparel v. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 The iij. of August 
[1553) came in the qwenes grace . . goodly imparelde with alle 
the resydew of hare ladys. 

Imparesse, obs. form of Empress. 

3447-8 Q. Marg. Petit. Hen. VI in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge {1886) I. Introd. 63 The Imparesse of alle sciences 
and facultees, theologie. 

Imparfit, -ite, obs. forms of Imperfect. 

Imp ari digit ate (impce^ridrdaitA), a. Zool. 
[f. L. impar unequal, uneven + Digitate.] Having 
an odd number of digits (fingers or toes) on each 


limb ; perissodactyl. 

1864 Webstfr cites Leidy. 

Imparipinnate (-pimA), a. Bot. Also 
-pennate. [ad. mod. L. imparipinndttis (Linmeus, 
1 751) : cf. prec. and Pinnate.] Pinnate (as a leaf) 
with an odd terminal leaflet. 

1847 in Craig. 1870 Bentley Bet.. 36a When a pinnate 
leaf ends in a single leaflet, it is impari-pinnate or unequally 
pinnate. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 665 Leaves ex- 
stipulate, imparipinnate. 

Imparisyllabic (-silre-bik), a. (sb.) Gram. 
(Also 8-9 erron. impara-.) [f. L. impar unequal 
+ Syllabic : cf. Parisyllabic.] Applied to Greek 
and Latin nouns which have not the same number 
of syllables in all the cases : e. g. nom. dSovs, gen. 
oZ 6 v ror ; nom. lapis, gen. lapidis. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Imparasyllabick. (So Ash, Craig, 
etc.) 3774 J. Bryant My t hoi. 1. 175 We mu>t have regard 
to the oblique ca«es, especially in nouns imparasy liable. 
1796 Pegge Anonym. (3809) 287 The imparisyllabic 
of the third declension. 3833 S. Parr Wks. (1828) \ IL 623 
Markland’s hypothesis upon the formation of the lmpara- 
syllabic genitive. 2854 D e Q wincey A utobiog. Sk.v* ks. II. 
265 note , Of the nouns Eicon andD<m>w. .the first belonged 
to an imparisyllabic declension, ..the second not so. 

* B. as sb. An imparisyllabic noun. 

3893 Athenrum 5 Auc. 189/2 The distinction of pan- 
sy llabics and impar isyllabics is barely indicated. 
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So f Imparisylla'taical a. Obs. rare 
. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), / in fa risyll aide a l, not consisting of 
a like number of syllables in every Case. 1721 in Bailey. 

Imparity (impcc’riti). Now rare or Oh. [ad. 
late L. imparitds , f. impar unequal, uneven : see 
lM- a and Parity. Cf. F. impariU (1 3-1 4th c.).] 
1 . The quality or condition of being unequal ; 
inequality (in magnitude, degree, or rank) : • = 
Disparity i. . 

1563 in Strype Ann . Ref. (1709) I. xxxv. 349 About matri- 
mony and the virgin state, he had^ said, that there was no 
imparity, but the vow and dignity of both was_ equal. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's lifer. 463 That .there might be 
no imparitie nor inequality at all among his citizens. 1694 
Crowne Regains v. 58 A commonwealth bears no imparity : 
A great man is a tumor, a disease. 1702 Toleration 15 An 
unparallel'd imparity between your light Afflictions and the 
grievous Oppressions of other men. 1840 De QuiNCEY.SV’j’/<r 
ill. Wks. 1 860 XI. 265 You cannot affirm any imparity where 
the ground is preoccupied by disparity. 
f 2 . The quality of being unlike; difference in 
nature or character, dissimilarity : = Disparity 2. 

x 6 o 3 T opsell Serpents (1658) 673 These claws stand not 
as other Birds do, three together and one by it self, but in 
imparity or dissimilitude, three on the one side, and two 
on the other. 1687 Towkrsoh Baptism 167 There is this 
great imparity between the cases. 

t 3 . Of numbers: The quality of not being 
divisible into two equal (integral) parts ; uneven- 
ness ; an uneven or odd number. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. tv. v. 193 By parity or 
imparity of letters in mens names. 2638 — GartLCyms 70 
By two and three, the first parity and imparity. 1659 
T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 76 Love you Imparity God, 
When He created Stars ; created Odd. 

Impark (impauk), v. Also 5 inpark, 6-9 em- 
park. [a. AF. enparker (1304 in Godef.), OF. 
emparquer, f. em- (Im- 1 ), + pare Park.] 

1 . trans . To enclose or shut up in a park, as 
beasts of the chase ; hence gen. to confine, shut up. 

a. [1304 Year-bk. 32-33 Edw. I (Rolls) 65 Puse no 
bestes enparker.] 1568 Grafton Cltroti. II. 641 The 
Capitaines strongly emparked themselves with high bankes, 
and depe trenches. 1614 Bp. J. King Vine Palat. 32 
The wild boar of the forest.. that will not be held nor 
emparked within any laws or limits. 

P. <21400-50 Alexander 5499 Arteneus ane athill kemp 
als-so he in-parkis, And ane ser Tarbyn. 1491 Act 7 Hen. 
VII , c. 20 § 5 The distres so taken.. bere awey im parks 
and reteigne unto the tyme that. .the.. rent.. be fully., 
payed. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie n. xi[i]. (Arb.) 112 
Holding imparked as it were, Her people like to heards of 
deere. 1665 Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. Ind. in G. Havers Della 
Valle's Trav. 359 Their Deer are no where imparked. 
<21678 Marvell Poems Wks. HI. 398 What need of all 
this marble crust T* impark the wanton mole of dust? 

2 . To enclose (land) for a park ; to fence in. 

1535 Act 2 7 Hen. VIII, c. 22 They haue licence obtetned 

..of the kinges said highnes. .toimparke the same. 1548 
Forrest Pleas. Poesye 87 Tenparke or enclose for hys 
Commoditee. x6ix Speed Theat. Gt. Bril. xxx. (1614) 59/1 
Woods there are plenty, and many of them imparked. 
1695 Kennett Par. Antiq . ix. 462 License to impark his 
woods there. 

Hence Imparked (impa’akt) ppl. a. (in quot. 
1872 = surrounded by or situated in a park) ; Im- 
pa'rkingf vbl. sb., enclosure of land for a park' 
(also gen.) ; also Imparka'tion =* prec. 

1547 Hooper Declar. Christ Ded., One realm and island, 
divided from all the world by imparking of the sea. X570-6 
Lambarde Pcramb, Kent (1826) 473 The pleasures of the 
emparked groundes here. 1710 Lend. Gaz No. 4702/2 
To bring in a Bill.. to encourage the imparking of Latid. 
1872 J. C. Jeaffreson Woman in Spite of Herself I. 1. 
viii. 126 Their garden-girt villas and emparked mansions. 
1880 Antiquary Dec. 233 To inquire into buildings lately 
destroyed for imparkation of lands. 

Imparl (impaul), v. Oh. exc. Hist. Also 5-9 
em-, 5-7 -parle. [a. obs. F. emparhr to speak, 
plead, f. em- (Im-1) + parler to speak.] 

F 1 . intr. To speak together , or with another, 
upon a matter ; to confer, consult, parley. Oh. 

(1292 Britton it, xxi. § 6 Et tauntost voysent les jurours 
en une part par eus mesmes pur enparler.] *579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 25 The two Generals imparled together. 
x^99 Hakluyt Voy. II. I. 127 The Lord Baglione imparld 
with these hostages. 1600 Holland Livy lv. x,The captaine 
of the Volscians. .called the Consull forth to emparle.' 

2 . Law . * To have license to settle a litigation 
amicably ; to obtain delay for adjustment ’ (Whar- 
ton Law Lex.). Obs. in practice ; see next, 2. 

146s Paston Lett. No. 387 II. 8 They prayed heryng of 
the testament of my maister your fader, and therof made 
a nother mater, .be cause they had emparled to us by fore. 
1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 1. xxvi. (1638) 41 He shall take 
a *day to emparle at the same terme. - 1613 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 435 In an appealed Robberie..if the defendant 
plead a plea whereby his life should come in ieopardie, 
the Plaintife shall not emparle vnto it, but must answer 
Sedente curia. 1767 Blackstone Conmt. l I. xxi. 35S The 
demandant desires leave of the courts to imparl, or confer 
with the vouchee in private ; which is (as usual) allowed 
him. 1844 Williams Real Prop. 1. ii. {1877) 47. 
t 3 . trans. To talk over; to discuss. Oh. rare. 
1600 Dymmok Irclatid (1843) 5 ° D'he matter] was first 
emparled between themselves in pryvate. 1805 in Spirit 
Pub. ?rtils. (1806) IX. 2S1 My Lord, your leave I humbly 
crave t* imparle it 1 

Hence Im-, ompaTlingr, conference, parleying. 
1450-80 tr. Seer eta Secret. (E. E. T. S.)_ 13 Whan this cm- 
parlyng is doone, than risith on of the wisist lordis. 


Imparlance (impaulans). Oh. exc. Hist. 
Also 6-7 em-, -aunce, 7 -eance. [a. AF. *em- 
parlaitnce , i. emparler : see prec. and -ance.] 

+ L The action of speaking together upon a 
matter, esp. before taking action; conference, 
debate, discussion, parleying. Obs. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 503 After this imparlance 
[with Eumenes], Antigonus compassed this Fort . . round 
about with a Walk 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 50 With his 
Lord she would emparlaunce make. 1627 F. E. Hist. 
Edw. II (1680) 124 She will have no ImparJeance, no 
discoursing. 1828 Examiner 273/2 This by way of impar- 
lance ; ana now to revert to the bourne whence no suitor 
ever returns — Chancery. ^ 

2. Law. An extension of time to put in a re- 
sponse in pleading a case, on the (real or fictitious) 
ground of a desire to negotiate for an amicable 
settlement; a continuance of the case to another 
day; a petition for, or leave granted for, such 
delay. (Abolished in 1S53.) Also Jig. 

1601-2 Fulbecke 1st Pt. Pctrall. 59 In a Writ brought 
by one as sonne and heire to I. S., after imparlance the 
tenant cannot pleade to the Writte that hee is bastarde, or 
that hee is not heire. *613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 434 
Emparlance is when the defendant demandeth day to see if 
he may end the matter without further suite, which he may 
do once, but not oftner. 1713 Swift Cadenus <5* Vanessa 
X22 But with rejoinders and replies. .Demur, imparlance, 
and essoign, The parties ne’er could issue join. 1768 
Blackstone Coi/uU. HI. xx. 299 The defendant, .before he 
pleads.. is intitled to demand one imparlance, or licentia 
loquendi, and may have more granted by consent of the 
plaintiff ; to see if hecan end the matter amicably without 
farther ‘suit, by talking with the plaintiff. 1840 Frasers 
Mag. XXII. 286 An imparlance was duly prayed of the 
bar. 1853 Rules of Court, Tritt. Term xxxi, No entry or 
continuances, by way of imparlance, .or otherwise, shall be 
made upon any record, .or in the pleadings. 

t Impaxlee* Obs. rare. Also emparle. [f. 
as prec. after parlee Parley.] = Imparlance. 

1565 Stow Eng. Citron. 243 b, They caused theyr tram- 
pettes to sounde the blasteof emparle [Holinshed imparlee] 
that composition of eyther part myght be made to auoyde 
the imminent slaughter. 

tlmpa’rlenient, em-. Oh. rare. [f. Imparl 
v. + -MENT. Cf. OF. tmparlcmenti adj. (152S in 
Godef.).] = Imparlance, Imparling. 

1450-80 tr. Secret a Secret. (E. E. T. S.) 24 Haue em* 
parlement with them of the nedis of thi Rewme. 

t Imparler. Obs. rare~°. [f. Imparl v. + 
-er 1 : cf. OF. emp artier, -ler advocate.] One who 
* imparls \ 

x6ix Cotgr., Parlier, a Pleader, Imparler. 

Imparour,Iinparre, obs. ff. Emperor, Empire. 

Imparsonee (impais^nP), a. Eccl. Law. Also 
7 imp era one e. [f. med.L. impersonal a, f. im- 
(Im- 1 ) a- persona Parson : after woids like appellee 
(ult. ad. L. appelldlus) : see-EE 1 .] Inphr. Parson 
imparsonee , a clergyman duly presented, instituted, 
and inducted into a parsonage or rectory. 

1607 Cowell Interpr. . s. v. Parson , Parson infers once 
{Persona impersonata ) is he that is in possession of a 
church. Ibid., A Deane and chapter be persons impersonees 
of a benefice appropriated vnto them. 1613 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 197 His plea must be, That the Church is full 
of his presentment, which a person impersonee cannot say. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xt.391 When a clerk is thus pre- 
sented, instituted, and inducted into a rectory, he is then., 
in full and complete possession, and is called in law persona 
impersonata , or parson imparsonee. 1845 Stephen Comm. 
Laws Eng. (1874) II. Notes 677. 

Impart (impact), v. Also 5-6 in-, 5-7 im- 
parte, 6-7 emparfc, 7 imperfc. [a. OF. em-, im - 
partir (14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. impartire (usu. 
impert -) to share, communicate, bestow, f. im- 
(Im- l) + parlire to Part.] 

1. irans. To give a part or share of; to make 
another a partaker of ; to bestow, give, communi- 
cate. (Usually (now only) with immaterial object, 
e.g. a condition, quality, etc.) 

C1477 Caxton Jason 239 But if [=unless] the goddes 
imparte to us of their grace we ben in grete daunger of our 
lyues. 1583 StanVHURSt H£neis m. (Arb.) 89 Thee stars 
imparted no light. .3599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 
hi. i, Please you.. sir, to impart some ten groats,. or half a 
crown to our use. 1609 Bible (Douay) Exod. vii. Comm., 
God doth not indurate by imperting malice, but by not 
im per ting mercie. 1630 Prynnc Anti-Annin. 137 If there 
be such a freedome of will, .imparted vri to all men. 175 6 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. xxx To the different solvents, it 
imparts different colors. 1858^ Holland Titccmb's Lett. 
viii. 77 You are worth to society the happiness you are 
capable of imparting. 1875 Jowctt Plato (ed. 2) I. 194 In 
a short time they can impart their skill to any one. 
b. absol. 

x6ox B. Jossos Poetaster in. ad fin , Did not Minos 
impart ? Cris. Yes, here are twenty drachms he did convey. . 
x6x x Bible Luke iii. n He that hath two coats, let him im- 
part to him that hath none. 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
in. xxi. 271 Let the rich jmpart to those who are not rich, 
f c. intr. (with with). To part with. Obs. rare, j 

1606 G. WJoodcocke] tr. Hist. Justin 136a, They impart j 
with many thousands of their store into Italy. 1 

2. To communicate as knowledge or information; 
to make known, tell, relate. Const, to, formerly 
sometimes with (a person), arch, (ormerged in 1). 

a 1547 Surrey prisoner in Windsor in TottelCs Mize. 
(Arb.) 14 The secrete tboughtes imparted with such trust. 


* 57 * Digges Pantom. 1. xxi. G ij a, I minde to imparte with 
my countrey men some suche secretes. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V , m. ii. 256 When I did first impart my loue to 
you. 1656-9 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age (ed. 2) 264 
The Embassadours.. imparted the news to their friends. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 58 T 2, I.. shall from Time to 
Time impart my Notions of Comedy. 1831 Brewster 
Neivton (1855) II. xiv. 14 It does not appear that Newton 
imparted any of these methods to his mathematical friends. 

fb. rejl. To make known one’s mind ; to hold 
communication. Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Counsel (Arb.) 321 King Henry the 
Seuenth . . imparted himselfe to none, except it were to 
Morton and Fox. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi, § 245 
Imparting himself equally to all Men. 3653 H. More 
Antid , . Ath. it». xiv. (1712) 232 This holy man that so 
freely imparted himself to Bodinus. 

i* 3 . To give a share of (something) to each of a 
number of persons ; to distribute, divide, deal out. 

*545 Jove Exp. Dan. W. (R.), It behoueth vs .. (as saith 
Paul) diuyde tnvely & imparte the worde of God to other, 
1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castankeda's Cotiq. E. Ind. xiii. 
32 b, He imparted to his kinred, and diuided amongest them 
all his Lordships. x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster in. iv, Thou 
shalt impart the Wine, old Boy. 

1 4 . To have or get a share of ; to share, partake. 
1581 J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 399 Yet ought not 
this power be .. emparted also with other Ministers in such 
wise, a 1639 Webster A p/ius # Virg. v. iii, Grieves it 
thee To impart my sad disaster ? 1655 Heywood & Rowley 
Fortune by Lana iii. H.’s Wks. 1874 VI. 398 , 1 am likely to 
impart his losse. 

■f b. intr. To share, take part, or partake in. 
1471 Arriv. Edw. IV (Camden) 8 Thos that wo wide 
utterly inparte with hym at beste and worste in his qwarell. 
2615 Heywood Foure Premises 1. Wks. 1874 IV. 194 You 
offer wrong to impart in this my loue. 

U See quot. 

1530 Palsgr. 591/2 , 1 inparte (Lydgate), I myxte thynges, 

I take parte of one and parte of another, je me sic ensemble , 
je prens part dung et part daultre. [The reference to 
Lydgate has not been verified.] 

Hence ImpaTted ppl. a., Impa*rting vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

t *611 Cotgr., C ommunication.. also, a participation, impart- 
ing, or making common a thing with others. 1653 T. Horton 
Wisdome's Judgm. Folly 59 Those whom God hath fur- 
nished with Estates, .should be so much the more imparting 
of them. 1848 R. I. Wilberforce lncaruat. our Lord xiv. 
(1852) 385 That holiness which is perfect must be the im- 
parted holiness of Christ. 

Impartable (impautab’l), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -able.] Capable of being imparted, communi- 
cable : = Impartible 2 . 

1653 F. G. tr. Scudery's A rtamenes (1655) I V. via. ti. 82 His 
secret thoughts which he conceived not impartable unto any. 

Impartance (impautans). rare. [f. Impart 
v. + -ance. (Not on L. analogies.)] *=next. 

x8it Skellev Let. to Elis. Hitchener 18 Oct. (MS.), The 
balance between two opposing impartances of morality. 
1828 Webster, Impartance , communication of a share. 
Impartation (impaite^Jan). [f. Impart v. 4* 
-ATiON. (The L. formation was tmpcrtitiol) ] The 
action of imparting; impartment, communication. 

1828 Webster cites Chauncey. <t 1834 Coleridge Confess. 
(3849) 221 The miracle consisting in the impartation of a 
power to discourse. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 294 
The Divine impartation of religious truth. 1885 J. Brown 
Bunyan 586 The impartation of the new nature of sonship 
in Christ. 

f XnipaTtener. Oh. [irreg. f. Impart v. : cf. 
partner .] One who imparts information ; used by 
Puttenham as an equivalent of the rhetorical figure 
Anaoenosis. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie Hi. xlx. (Arb.) 235 Another 
..we call impartener, because many times in pleading and 
perswading, we thinke it a very good polltcie to acquaint our 
judge or hearer or very aduersarie with some part of our 
Counsell, .and to aske their opinion [tnarg. Anachinosis, or 
the Impartener]. 

Imparter (impautai). [f. Isipaht v. + -er ] .] 
One who or that which imparts ; a communicator, 
bestower. 


X599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. Dram. Pejs., 
Shift , a thread-bare shark ; . . lives upon lendings,. making 
privy searches for Imparters. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. 20 
The Imparter of the guift. 1663 Boyle Usefuln. Exp. <$- 
Nat. Philos, v. Wks. 1772 II. 61 They may often learn that 
in a few moments, which cost the imparters many a year's 
toil and study. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 126 Alcohol 
. . its chief therapeutic value in acute disease is as a stimu- 
lant, a temporary imparter of power.. to bridge over some 
period of weakness. 

Impartial (impaujal), a. [f. Im- 2 + Partial. 
Cf. F. impartial (1732 Diet, de Trevonx).] 

1 . Not partial ; not favouring one party or side 
more than another ; unprejudiced, unbiased, fair, 
just, equitable. (Of persons, their conduct, etc.) 

*593 Shaks. Rick. //, 1. i. 2x5 Impartiall *' inc | 

eares. 1601 Cornwallyes Ess. (16x7) Ciy, Inc most 
innocent and impartiall witnesses. 2693 South Serm. (t oos; 
III. 72 A clear and a right Judging Conscience must be 
always Impartial; .. it must judge all by Evidence, ana 
nothing by Inclination. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. r6t I eir 
sovereign, if not favourable to their cause, 
partial. 2838 Thirlwall Greece II- xvu 384 His cause was 
never submitted to an impartial tribunal. 

+ 2. Not partial or fragmentary ; entire, com- 
plete. Obs. rare. . 

„ 1716 Blackall n-fr. (.7*3! I -.5 Tht OHjm 
God require. U impartial and imrrersal, tht Ohcdi-nct of 
the whole Man. 
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- ^ 3 . Misused for partial, Ohs. 

1597 Shaks. Rom. «$• Jul. Qo. x, 1 . 3856 Cruel, vniust, im- 
partial! destinies, Why to this day haue you prescru’d my 
life 1 x6zo Sxvetnam the J Vo man Hater ( N.), You are impar- 
tial, and we do appeal From you to judges more indifferent. 
Impartialist (impa-ijalist). rare. [f. prec. 
+ -1ST.] One who professes impartiality j one who 
has or claims the character of being impartial. 

1661 Boyle Style of Sctipt. (1675) 76, I am professedly 
enough an impartialist, not to stick to confess . . that I read 
the Bible and the leamedst expositors on it, with somewhat 
particular aims. 1767 T. Underwood (title} The Impar- 
tialist; a Poem. 1883 B'/tam Weekly Pest 29 Sept, 4/5 
A movement set on foot by Conservative impartialists. 

Impartiality (impaifotc-llti). [f. Impartial 
+ -ITY. Cf. F. impartiality (1735 in Hatz.-D.).] 

I . The quality or character of being impartial ; 
freedom from prejudice or bias ; fairness. 

1612 Cotgr., 7 «i//ct’,..vprightnesse, tndifferencie, impar- 
tiality. 2612-25 Br. Hall Contempt N. T. iv. iy, There 
must meet in God's ministers, courage and impartiality. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones xvi. vi, It is almost impossible for the 
best parent to observe an exact impartiality to his children. 
1802-12 Bentham Ration, Eyid. Wks. 1843 VI. 350 Where is 
the cause in which any the. slightest departure from the rule 
of impartiality is .. anything less than criminal on the part 
of the judge/ 1836 H. Rogers J. Howe Prcf. (1863) 6 
To maintain a tone of historic impartiality. 

+ 2 . Completeness: cf. Impartial 2. Ohs. rare, 
a 17x6 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 536 Whatever Commands 
thou art .. pleased to lay upon us . . grant that we may per- 
form them . . with such speed and Impartiality, as the holy 
Angels in Heaven do. 

Impartially (impaujali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY “.] In an impartial manner ; without favour- 
ing one more than another ; without prejudice or 
bias; fairly, equitably. 

x6xx Cotgr., Jus ten tent, lastly. .indifferently, impartially. 
2625 Chapman Otlyss. xix. 292 God, ..Whose equal! hand 
impartially doth temper Greatnesse and goodnessc. xtix 
Steele Spect . No. 1^7 P x It is. .hard, .for a Man to judge 
of his own Capacity impartially. 1783 Hailes Antic. Chr. 
C/t . iv. 70 They never .. weighed impartially the evidence. 
1835 Browning Paracelsus iv. 103 Another loved To hear 
impartially before he judged. 

Impa'rtialness. rare. [f. as prec. -r -NESS.] 
The quality of being impartial ; impartiality. 

1643 W. Greenhill Axe at Rcet 25 You see the severity 
of God in his impartiallnesse towards every tree. 2675 
Temple Let. to Chets. II 29 Jan., Wks. 1720 II. 322 
A Thing that would give him 'Assurance of Your Majesty's 
Impartialness. 

Impartibility 1 (impaitibi-liti). [f. Impar- 
tible 1 : see -ITY.J The quality or condition of 
being impartible or not subject to partition. 

1656 J eanes Fuln. Christ 129 The impartibility, or in- 
divisibility of the Godhead.. 1750 Carte Hist. Buy. II. 
225 The elder sister and her issue should be preferred . . as 
well on account of her primogeniture, as the impartibility of 
the Kingdom. 2764-7 Lyttelton Hen. H, III. 121 (Seager) 
The impartibility of them [military fiefs] is ascribed by some 
writers to a constitution made by the emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa. 1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 117 Those forms 
which, on account of their simplicity and impartibility, hold 
a superior rank among principles. 

Impartibility; rare [f. Impartible 2 ; 
see -ITY.J Capability of being imparted; com- 
municability. 

1828 Webster, Impartibility. .. 2. The quality of being 
capable of being communicated. [Hence in later Diets.] 

Impartible (impautib’l), a . l {sh.) [ad. late L. 
impartlbilis , f. im- (Im-2) + par tibilis Partible.] 
Incapable of being parted or divided ; not subject 
to partition or division into parts ; indivisible. 
Now chiefly in legal use, of an estate. 

. *S8S Bright Melanch. xii. 58 In a nature so simple and 
impartible. . X640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxii. 394 The 
soule, . . being a spirituall and impartible substance, can . . 
have nothing severed from it. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
xiv. 235 When the emperors began to create honorary feuds 
. .it was found necessary., to make them impartible, or .. 
feuda individual and m consequence descendible to the 
eldest son alone. 1783 T. Taylor Proclus I. 119 All of 
them pre-exist in intellect, but in an impartible .. manner. 
2890 Times 8 Mar. 4/1 The question. .whether the estate., 
was partible or impartible. 

B. as sh . Something that is indivisible. 

X788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 118. 1789 Ibid. 11 . 7 Impar- 
tibles. .are pure from corporeal place, and external motions. 

t Impartible, s. 2 Ohs. rare. [f. L. impar - 
ti-rT (more correctly imperliri) to impart: sec 
-ible.] Capable of being imparted. 

1631 T. Powell Tom A II Trades 142, 1 . .desired to know so 
much . .thereof as might be impartible to a freind of so small 
growth. X730-6 Bailey (folio), Impartible , that may be 
imparted. 

Impartibly (impautibli), adv. [f. Impar- 
tible- + -ly-.J So as to be incapable of parti- 
tion; indivisibly. 

^1631 Donne 6 Scrnt. ii. (1634) 28 The soul of man is, in- 
divisibly, impartibly, one entire. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
IV. 255 The Deitie . . is multiplied in things partible im- 
partibly, .. i.e. ..is multiplied as to operations. .yet without 
the least multiplicity in it self. 1789 T. Taylor Proclus 

II. 419 For the soul does not contain the things, .according 
to magnitude, and locally, hut impartibly, and without 
distance. 

Imparticipable (impaiti'sipab’l), a. (si.) [f. 
Im- 2 + Participable.] Incapable of being partici- 
pated or shared. 


1789 T. Taylor Proclus II. 335 All participated hypostases 
. .are reduced to imparticipabfc essences. xGi6-- Proclus' 
Elern. Theol. ebeix. 11 . 409 Every multitude of unities which 
isparticipated by every iinparticipable soul, is supermundane. 
1839 Bailey Test us ix.(x852) 133 Each star reigns, In impar- 
ticipablc royalty. 1868 Cussans.//<v. xvi. 391 The title being 
imparticipablc, it must necessarily remain unattached. 

B. as sh. Something that is incapable of being 
shared. 

1789 T. Taylor Proclus II. 359 Every imparticipable pro- 
duces twofold orders of things participated. 

Impartite (impautoit), a. rare. [f. Im - 2 + L. 
fartitits divided, Partite.] Not divided into 
parts, undivided. 

2862 F. Hall Hindu Philos r. Syst. 2 48 The impartite in- 
tellect alone is subject and object of ignorance. 

Impartment (impaMtmentJ. [f. Impart v. + 
-ment. Cf. It. impartimnito (Morio).] The fact 
of imparting, or that which is imparted ; bestowal, 
communication, csp. of knowledge or information 
(cf. Impart v. 2 ) ; a communication. 

x6oz Shaks. Ham, 1. iv. 59 It beckons you to go away 
with it. As if it some impartment did desire To you alone. 
2647 M. Hudson j O h. Right Govt. it. x. 156 God ordained 
parents and Kings to be his instruments in the impartment 
of these outward blessings. 1683 Plttus Fh'ta Min. 1. 
Ded., Not to publish it, lest the Common sort of People 
should make an ill use of its impartments. . 2824 Hr her 
Jrnl. (1828) I. 221 To ensure the gradual impartment of 
the sad news. i8Sz Westcott Comm. Cos/. John 22 The 
impartment of the Holy Spirit. 

•fr Impa*rture. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. + -ure : 
cf. departure.'] The action of imparting. 

x6xo W. Folk inch am Art 0/ Survey 1. iii. 6 The im- 
parture of the innate facultie. Ibid. x. 28 This giues good 
increase, not so much through the imparture of any fattening 
facultie, as by fastening the wilde loose sand. 

Impassability (impasabrliti). [f. next : sec 
-ITY j The quality or condition of being impass- 
able ; with pl.t an impassable place, etc. 

1772 Mrs. Dclany Lett. Ser. 11. I. 309 The impassibility 
of the ways between this and Whitehall. 2863 Life in 
South II. 225 The * canc brakes ' are such a network of im- 
passabilities. x88o Miss Bird Japan 1 . 358 Ignorant of the 
impassability of the road to Odatc. 

Impassable (iinpa-sab’l), a. [f. Iu- 2 + Pass- 
able.) That cannot be passed. 

1. That cannot be passed along, through, or 
across ; impossible to traverse or travel through. 

1568 North tr. Gueuara's Dial/ Pr. (1582) 446 A buckler 
or shield impassable. . 1697 Dampier Voy. I, 16^ All the 
Country ..is full of impassable Woods. 2705 Stanhope 
Parafnr. III. 530 The impassable Gulf fixed between us 
and all Happiness. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 453 
It were most impolitic, .to fix for ever impassable bounds 
to the public revenues. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xii. 89 The 
glacier, though badly cut, was not impassable. 

1 2. That cannot pass (away or through). Ohs. 
2780 M. Madax Thetyphthora II. 219 But the priesthood 
of Christ himself., is dnapdparot, impassable from Him to 
any. 283* Examiner 481/2 Bloated to a size as impassable 
through Heaven’s gates, as is a camel through the needle’s 
eye. 

3. That cannot be 1 passed * or made to pass. rare. 
2865-6 H. Phillips Anter. Paper Curr. II. 28 To cuta hole 
in each bill, .thereby to render them impassable.. 2887 Pall 
Mall G. 28 June 4/1 When half a million gilt sixpences in 
circulation make half-sovereigns practically impassable. 
Hence Ixnpa’ssableness ; Impassably adv, 

27*7 Bailey vol. II, Impassableuess. x8ox Crutwell 
Tour Gt. Brit., Liucolnsh. (T.), No carts used to come 
here by reason of the impassable ness of the boggy soil. 
x8z8 Webster, Impassably. 2865 Mrs. Whitney Gay- 
worthy s xxix. (1879) 295 God knows what impassableness 
between their two suffering hearts. 

11 Impasse (fnpa-s, impers). [F. (Voltaire), f. 
tin- (1st- 2 ) + stem of passer to Pass.] A road or 
way having no outlet ; a blind alley, ‘ cul-de-sac 
Also Jig. A position from which there is no way 
of escape, a ‘ fix’. 

2852 H. Greville Leaves fr. Diary 381 He ought to have 
given battle before plunging the country into this impasse. 
1874 Mivart in Manning Ess. Relig. Lit. III. 221 It is 
grammar and not reason which reduces them to this im- 
passe. 2880 Fortn. Rev. Apr. 520 They find themselves in 
an impasse, unable to advance or retreat. 2882 H. C. Meri- 
valc Faucit of B. II. 1. xxiv. 108 Somewhere off Piccadilly, 
among the curious little impasses of the Mayfair maze. 

Impassibility (impxsibHIti). Also 4-5 inp-. 
[a. F. impassibility (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
impassibilities (tr. Gr. avaBaa, Jerome), f. impassi • 
hilis (see next).] The quality of being impassible. 

1. Incapability of, or exemption from, suffering ; 
insusceptibility to injury. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter lx vii. 38 He sail gif vertu of in- 
passibilite. 1496 Dives Paup. (W. de W.) 111. xiii. 148/2 
Men shall haue there inpassybylyte & helth of bodye 
without all maner sekenesse. 2579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. 
510 Christe is.. God because of his impassibilitie, man for 
his passion. 1678 Cudworth Intcll . Syst . 1. iv. § 15. 280 In- 
corruptibility, Perfection, Impassibility. a 2792 Horne 
Whs. IV. xvii. (R.), The perfect impassibility of heaven. 
2893 Fairbairn Christ in Mod. Theol. 483 Theology has no 
falser idea than that of the impassibility of God. 

2. Incapability of feeling or emotion, insensibility. 

3603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 74 They. . do terme those 

joyes, those promptitudes of the will .. by the name of 
Eupathies, i.e. good affections, and not of Apathies, that is 
to say, Impnssibi'ities. 1815 Southey in Q . Rev. XIII. 451 
This impassibility . . this Satanic indifference to the means 
which he used, .and the misery which he occasioned, Marshal 


Soult possessed. 2840 Mill Diss. I)isc. t A.de Vigny ( 1859) 

I . 309-10 Spartan and Stoical impassibility. 2876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. v. xxxv, Well-cut impassibility of face. 

Impassible (imparsibT), a. (Erron. 6 -abyll, 
7-9 -able.) [a. F. impassible (1 3-1 4th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), or ad. cccl. L. impassihilis , f. im~ (Im* 2 ) 
+ pa ssi hilis Passible.] 

1 . Incapable of suffering or pain ; not subject to 
suffering. (Chiefly 7 'hcol.) 

<2x340 Hampolc Psalter lxxi. 5 He is in generations in 
passybles, that ar of generations pasriblis. 2502 Ord. 
Crystcn Men (W. de W.) i. vii. H iv (Stanf.), They shall be 
Immortall and Impassyble. 1534 More Contf. agsl. Trib. 
in. xxvi. (2573) 207 Tel him, that his body shalbc impassible, 
S: neuer feele harmc. 1667 Decay Chr Piety Prcf. A vj, That 
impassible state, where all tears shall be wiped from our eyes. 
2782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. 1. 26 Cerinthus.. taught., 
that the Christ was impassible. 2872 Alaiiaster Wheel of 
Law 108 An impassible, insensible, immovable spirit. 

2 . Incapable of suffering injury or detriment. 

2492 Caxton Vitas Pair. 11. (W. de W. 1495) 220 b/2 The 

hauen of saluacyou Impassyblej that is to saye to the 
bly^se that euer shall last without ende. 2624 Gataklr 
J'ransubst. 27 Christs body if it were broken and divided, 
would bee spoiled . . but that it is impossible, because it is 
impassible. 1678 Cudworth Intcll. Syst. 1. v. 813 The 
Angelical Body, is so devoid of gross Matter, that it can 
pass through any Solid thing. .being. .more ImpasMble, 
than the Sunbeams. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 
12809) II. 32 Virtue that i deemed to be impassible, unassail- 
able. 1839 Bailey Test ns v. 11852) 60 Impassible as air, one 
great And indestructible substance as the sea. 

3 . Incapable of feeling or emotion; impassive, 
insensible, unimpressible. 

2592 Bacon Confer. Pleas. (1870) 5 If a man could make 
himself impassible of pleasure, he .should make himself at 
one labor impassible of pain. 1690 Norris Beatitudes 
(1694) I. 46 Some Men of Rocky Hearts, and impassible 
Tempers, that could stand by*, and see the whole World in 
Flames without any Concern. 2852 Thackeray Esmond 

II. ix, He was impassible before victory', before danger, 
before defeat. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vh. liv, 
Gwendolen, keeping her impassible air, as they moved 
away from the strand. 

t 4 . Not to be endured, insufferable. Ohs. rare. 
2508 Fisher 7 Pettit. Ps. xxxviii. Wks. (1876) 56 Put your 
fynger nygh the fyre and full soone ye fele impassyble hete. 
2665 T. Mall Offer F. Help vii, When the greatest suffer- 
ings approach you, say not they are invincible, impassable. 

Impa'ssibleness. |f. prec. + -xess ] = Im- 
passibility. 

2644 Br. Hall Rent. IVhs. (1660) 222 The impassiblenesse 
of the Spirit of God. 2667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. r 37 To 
..reserve all the sensualities of this world, and yet cry out 
for the impassibleness of the next. 2874 T. Hardy Farfr . 
Mad.* Crowd I. xviii. 204 There was a change in Bold- 
wood's exterior from its lormer impasribleness. 

Impassibly (impnrsibli), adv. [f. as prec.+ 
-ly 2 .J In an impassible manner. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 253 God is. also the Son, who 
always, eternally’, infiuxibly, impossibly' is begotten of the 
Father. 2872 Geo. Eliot Middlem, tv. 353 He walked to 
the window, and gazed out as impossibly as he had done at 
the beginning of the interview. 

t Impa*ssing , y vhl. sh. Ohs. [f.lM- 1 + Passing 
vhl. sh.\ Passing or passage into. 

*545 Ac. Acts Mary (1814)451/1 pe tressonable Impassing 
of pe said george w‘m pe partis of Ingland. 

Impassion (imprejan), v. Also 6-9 ora-, 
[ad. 1 1 . impassionare (FJ orio),f. im- (Im- 1 ) + passione 
Passion.] trans. To fill or inflame with passion ; 
to infuse passion into ; to stir the passions or feel- 
ings of ; to excite deeply or strongly. Also ah sol. 

2592 Spenser Daphn. v, My soule it d^epely' doth em- 
passion. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 25 Sore am I im- 
passioned for the storme thy tranquillity’ is in child with. 
2547 H. hloRK.Sougof Soul 1. m. xxxiii, Doth not that sad 
sight.. empassion his good spright With deeper sorrow? 
— Poems 3 Lovers .. impassion’d With outward forms. 
2804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 247 The whole narrative 
..agitates and impassions like a novel. 2817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. 212 Metastasio.. almost always raises and. im- 
passions the style of the recitative immediately preceding. 
2894 Store. Brooke ’Tennyson xii. 186 Its subject im- 
passioned its writer. 

Impassionable (impxjbnabl), a. [f. Impas- 
sion v. + -able.] Easily roused to passion; ex- 
citable. 1864 in Webster. 

Impassionate (impse-Jbnft), a . 1 No.w rare. 
Also 6 em-. [ad. It. impassionato, pa. pple. of 
i m passionare (see Impassion z/.).] = Impassioned. 
(In Spenser const, as pa. pple. of impassion .) 

2590 Marlowe ind Pt. Tamburl. (titlc-p.), Tamburlatne, 
with his impassionate fury. 2596 Spenser F. Q. v. ix. 46 
With the neare touch whereof in tender hart The Briton 
Prince was sore empassionate. 2822 Coleridge in Southeys 
Omni ana I. 238 The vehement and impassionate partizan 
of Mr, Wilkes. 

Impassionate, a . 2 Now rare. [f.lM- 2 + Pas- 
sionate. Cf. med.L. impassion at usd] Free from, 
or not governed by, passion ; calm, dispassionate. 

1622 Burton Anal. Mel. 1. iii. 1. iii. f 1.676) 217/2 It stirs up 
dull Symptoms, and a kind of stupidity, or impassionate 
hurt. 2644 Bp. Hai.l Rem. Whs. (1660) 223 It being the 
doctrine of that [Stoick] sect, that a wise man should be _im- 
passionate. 2664 Leighton Def. Mod. E fisc. Wks. (1068) 
637 Upon the exact est (if impartial and impassionatej in- 
quiry. 2850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 106/1 Spirits .. who -e 
dwelling is with simple impassionate truth. 

Impassionate (impx-JaiK't), V. Also 7 em-. 
[f. Impassionate a. 1 : see -ate 2 .] 



IMPASSIONATED. 


' 1. trans. = Impassion’.' 

a 164.x Bp. MouNTAciM<r/x# Mon. (1642) 264 Alexandra. . 
was above all empassionated for his death. 1668 H, More 
Dir. Dial. n. iv. 185 A very empassionating strain of Poetry. 
1669 Ad dr. hopeful yttg. Gentry Eng, 61 The object pos- 
sessing and impassionating you. x68s H. More Para. 
Prophet. 11 With a moving and empassionating Rhetorick. 
1857 Whipple Character iv. (1866) 97 Genius. . impassionates 
soaring imagination into settled purpose. 

• f 2 . intr. To be or become impassioned. 06 s. 

1639 G. Daniel Vervic. 234 This fired my Rage ; let it 
enfiame thy verse, T’ empassionate for me. 1646 — Poems 
Wks. 1878 I. 63 How shall wee speake of him? what 
Numbers bring T’empassionate, and worthy Orgies sing ? 

Impassionated, fpl. a. [f. as Impassiokate 
<7.1 + -ed.] = Impassioned. 

1596 R. L[inche] DielUx (1877! 52 What rare impassionated 
fits be these, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 530 
The Question was a long time canvased up and downe . . 
with impassionated virulency. 1887 F. \V. Robinson In Bad 
Hands etc. III. 11 The young, impassionated, handsome 
suitor. 

Impa*ssionately, adv. [f. Impassionate a. 1 

+ -LY*.] In nn impassioned manner* passionately. 
1805 tr. A. La Fontaine's Hermann fr E. II. 270 He 
beheld the Prince impassionately throw himself at her feet. 
1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 362 [He] begged for succour, 
impassionately, though silently. 1869 Daily News 31 Aug., 
Their brethren in France impassionately and even re- 
proachfully inviting them to return. 

Impassioned (irapse-Jand),///. a. Also 7-9 
em-. [f. Impassion v. + -ed! ; corresp. to It. im- 
passionatoi] Filled or inflamed with passion ; 
having the feelings deeply moved or excited ; 
passionate, ardent. (Of persons, or of feeling, 
speech, action, etc.) 

1603 B. Jonson Sejant /s v. x. Wks. (Rtldg.) 172/2 Fortune 
..varying her empassion'd moods. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
678 The Tempter all impassiond thus began. 1791 Mrs. 
Radclii fe Pont. Forest xi, Soft music .. sounded the most 
tender and impassioned airs. 1838 Southey Doctor cxlvii. 
V. 128 Personification, a common figure.. In all empassioned 
. .speech. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, vi, The tears fell . . 
as she closed her impassioned appeal. 5880 Mrs. A. Fraser 
Lady Claud I. ii. 30 He is impassioned of her. 

Hence Impa/ssionccily adv. ; Impa-ssioncd- 
ness. 

1844 Li>. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, Venice , Im- 
passionedly The old Venetian sung those verses. 1876 W. 
Graham Mem. J. Mac/arlane vi. 301 He preached with 
plainness, directness . impassionedness. 1802 Sat. Rev . 
9 Jan. 34/2 The impassionedly * modern ’ Archdeacon. 

Impa’ssionment. rare. [f. Impassion v. + 
-ment.] The action of impassioning or the fact 
of being impassioned. 

1837 C. Lorry, Jun. Self-formation II. xiit. 226 His spirit 
.. vivid, flashing, and foaming to .the highest pitch of 
impassionment when once thoroughly excited. 

Impassive (imp&*siv), a. [f. Im- 2 + Passive.] 

1 . Having the quality of not feeling pain ; not 
subject or liable to suffering: = Impassible i. 

1667 Milton P.L. vi. 455 Too unequal work we find Against 
unequal armes to fight in patne, Against unpaind, im- 
passive. 1708 Rown Royal Convert v. i, The free, im- 
passive Soul mounts on the Wing, Beyond the reach of 
Racks, and tortTing Flames, a 1791 Wesley Serin, lxv. 
While he was innocent, he was impassive, incapable of 
suffering. i8zx Shelley Hellas 680 O Slavery 1 . . the free 
heart, tne impassive soul, Scorn thy control 1 

2 . Naturally without sensation ; inanimate ; not 
susceptible of physical impression or injury, in- 
vulnerable. 

a 1687 Cotton On Sleep. (R.), The lover meets the willing 
fair. And fondly grasps^ impassive air. 1711 Pope Temp. 
Fame 56 On the impassive Ice the Hght’mngs play. 1780 
Burke Sp. Econ. Reform Wks. 1842 I. 243 Death .. 
domineers over every thing, but the forms of the exchequer. 
..They are impassive and immortal. _ 1876 Blackie Songs 
Relig. <5- Life 35 Thou, like the thin impassive air, Dost 
cheat the grasp of subtlest-thoughted sage. 

b. Deprived of feeling or sensation ; insensible, 
unconscious. 

1848 Dickens Dornbey i, The two medical attendants 
seemed to look on the impassive form with so much compas- 
sion and so little hope. X871 Alabaster Wheel of Law 194 
The impassive state is only transient. 

3 . Deficient in, or void of, mental feeling or emo- 
tion ; not susceptible to mental impressions ; un- 
impressionable, apathetic ; also, in good sense, not 
liable to be disturbed by passion, serene. 

1699 Garth Dhpetts. 1. 4 To find How body acts upon 
impassive mind. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 313 Impassive and 
serene. The man entranc’d would view the deathful scene. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng % (1858) I. v. 399 Clement ..had 
maintained an attitude of impassive reserve. . 1871 H. Ains- 
worth Toiver Hill 1. », He looked hard at Sir Anthony, but 
could read nothing in the knight’s impassive countenance. 
1874 Green Short Hist. x. § 1. 7 2 7 Ev , en the impassive 
Chesterfield cried in despair, * We are no longer a nation \ 

4 . Unendurable, intolerable : = Impassible 4. rare . 
1828 W. Irving Columbus (1848) !. 38 ■ A torrid zone.. 

separating the hemispheres by a region of impassive heat. 

Impassively (impre'sivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
•ly-.J In an. impassive manner. 

,8,8 in Webster, a 184s Hood Romance Cologne viii. In 
her fond arms impassively he lies, Clay-cold to her caressing. 
1871 .Daily Netvs 16 Aug., The same croupiers .. will im- 
passively rake up your money. 

Impassiveness (impm sivnes). [f. as ptec. 
+ -ness.] The quality or condition of being im- 
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passive ; want of feeling or emotion, insensibility, 
apathy. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. i. vi. § i. 53 The 
power of remaining in a calme apathy and tmpassivenesse 
in all offencive emergencies* 1657 Pierce Div. Pkilanthr. 
Ded. 3 He hath communicable Attributes, as. well as At- 
tributes incommunicable; not only lmpassivenesse, but 
patience. 1817 Godwin Mandernlle III. 364 (Jod.) The 
impassiveness with which Hell sometimes dowers her 
votaries. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 1. ii. 66 A handsome 
impassiveness of face. 

Impassivity (imp:esi*viti\ [f. as prec. + 
-m\] « prec. 

X794 T. Taylor tr. Ptxnsawihs cited in Webster 1828. 
1822 — Apu/eius 307 .Those human souls that descend into 
the regions of mortality with impassivity and purity were 
called .. heroes. 1837 Carlyle Fr. A’cr'.TlI. tv. vii, Cold 
aristocratic impassivity, faithful to itself even in Tartarus. 
1874 T. Hardy Farfr. Mad. Crcr.vd iii, Compressing her 
lips to a demure impassivity. 

Impastation (impsest^-Jbn). [n. of action f. 
Impaste v. : cf. F. impastation (1690 in Fure- 
tibre).] The formation of a paste; also coucr. 
(see qnot. 1727). 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Impaslation , the mixtion of 
divers materials of different colours and consistences, baked 
or bound together with some cement, and hardened either 
by the air, or fire. Impastation is sometimes a sort of 
masons-work, made of stucco, or stone ground small, and 
wrought up again in manner of a paste. 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex ., Impastatio , old term for the making of dry powders 
into a paste by means of some fluid : impastation. 

Impaste (impost), v. Also 7-8 em-. [ad. 
It. imp at tare 1 to empaste, to raise paste, to put 
into paste.. Also to beplaister’ (Florio, 1611), f. 
im- (Im- 1 ) + pasta Paste. Cf. F. empdter, in 
Cotgr. empas ler.] 

1 . tram. To enclose in or encrust with or as with 
a paste. 

1548-67 Thomas Hal. Diet., Impastato, impasted or raied 
with dirte. a 1747 R. Cumberland Mem. (1806) I. 63 The 
. .hide grows stiff and hard, Scorch’d and impasted with the 
feverish heat. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 90 Wool and silk. . 
may be viewed with most advantage impasted in Canada 
balsam slightly thinned with oil of turpentine. 

2 . To make or form into a paste or crust. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 92 b, Of these make a paste, 
letting it to stand impasted together for certaine dayes. 
1602 Shaks. H(t»t. 11. ii. 481 With blood of Fathers, Mothers, 
Daughters, Sonnes, Bak’d and impasted with the parching 
streets. 1662 Merrett tr. Herts Art of Glass xxxviii, 
Mixed, tempered, and impasted with the whites of Eggs. 

3 . Painting. To paint by laying on colour thickly. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Emfasting, or Impasting, a term 

used in painting, for the laying on of colours, thick, and 
bold, or applying several lays of colours, so as they may 
appear thick. 1855 J. Edwards Art Landscape Paint. 
(ed. 10) 36 In oil painting, the shadows, or dark portions of 
the picture, are.painted thinly; while the lights are laid on, 
or ‘ impasted ’, with a full pencil and a stiff colour. 1865 
Leslie & Taylor Sir J. Reynolds II. vi. 146 Heavily im- 
pasted pictures. 

b. trausf. To spread thickly (on a surface). 

x888 G. Gissing Life's Morning I. vii. 290 [She] helped 
herself abundantly to marmalade, which she impasted solidly 
on buttered toast. 

Hence Impacting vld. s 6 . ; spec, in Painting 
(see 3 ) ; hence transf. in Engraving (see quot. 
1864). Abo at t rib. 

1727-41 [see 3]. 1822 Hazutt Tnble-i. I. i. 17 note, The 
rich impasting of Titian and Giorgione. 1841 Thackeray 
On Men 4- Piet, in When you wish to represent a piece 
of old timber, . . this impasting method is very successful. 
1855 J. Edwards Art Landscape Paint, (ed. 10) 36 In the 
lights of the foreground .. the ‘impasting’ should be bold 
and free. 1864 Webster, Impasting.. 2. {Engraving) la.) 
An intermixture of lines and points to represent thickness 
or depth of coloring. (£.) The kind of work thus produced. 

H Impasto (impersto). Painting. [It., n. of 
action f. impastare to Impaste.] The -laying on 
of colour thickly; impasting, as a characteristic of 
style : see prec. 3- Also attrib. 

X784 J. Barry in Lee/. Paine, vi. (Bohn 1848) 223 All that 
impasto, or embodying of colour, which may be necessary 
for ceriain lucid parts. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. 111. 
vi. § 93. 341 A certain redundancy, as some may account it, 
gives fulness, or what the painters call impasto , to his style. 
1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 6 In the works of the northern 
tempera painters there are very marked differences observ- 
able in their impasto or body of colour. xB8o Spectator 
5 June 719 It is impossible to clean impasto work, 

t Impa*sture, t'. Obs. [f. Iji-i + Pasture sb .] 

1 . trans. To place or confine in a pasture ; ‘ to 
set to feed ; to turn out to graze’ (Davies). ■ 

1612-15 Br. Hall Contempt., N. T. iv. i. Sheep., not 
guarded, not impastured,' but strayed and lost. 16x4 T. 
Adams Fatal Banket ii. Wks. 1861 I. 184. Adultery- .sets 
paleness on his cheek, and impostures grief in his heart. 

2 . To turn into pasture-land, enclose for pasture, j 

1649 Blithe Eng. improv. Impr. (1653) 73 He will cast 
how he may Improve his Lands by Impasturing, and En- 
closing of it. 

t Impa’tible, a. Obs. Also 6 emm. -able, 
[ad. L. impatibil-is, - pelibilis , insufferable, im- 
passible, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + patibilis, f. pati. to suffer.] 

1 . Incapable of suffering, or of sustaining injury : 

= Impassible i, 2. 

1541 R. Copland Guy dons Quest. Chirnrg. oEj, The 
impotable and inalterable thynges to be the fyrste elementes. 
1588 A. King tr. Cants ins’ Catech. 76 b, It [the flesh of 
Christ] is inuisible, imparible, immortall. 1655 Fuller Ch. 


Hist, u. v. § 15 The Devil .. is a Spirit, and so impatible of 
materiall Fire. 

2 . Intolerable : =Impassjble 4. 

1623 Cockeram, Impatible , intolerable. 1659 D, Pell 
Impr. Sea 22 The heavy, severe, and impatible wrath of 
God. 

Impatience (imp£ l *Jens). Forms: 3-6 im- 
pacience, (4 in-, 5 inpaciens, ympacience, 6 
impacyence), 6- impatience. [ME. a. OF. im- 
pacience (12 th c.), -patience, ad. L. impatientia , f. 
im- (Im--) + patientia the quality of suffering, 
Patience, f. pati to suffer : see -ence.] The fact 
07 quality of being impatient ; want of patience. 

The quality was formerly more exactly expressed by Im- 
tatiency : see -ency. 

1 . Want of endurance ; failure to bear suffering, 
discomfort, annoyance, etc. with equanimity ; irrita- 
bility, irascibility. 

<2x225 Alter. R. 198 pe eihteoSe hweojp is Impacience. 
pesne hweolp fet hwose nis nout polemod asean alle wowes, 
& m alle vueles. 1340 Ay end. 33 pe o]>er poynt is in- 
pacience,. he ne may holye be paciense, zuo bet non ne dar 
to him speke of his guode. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ji. pr. i, 
21 (Camb. MS.) [Thou] makest fortune wroth and Aspere 
by thine in-pacience. c 1421 Hoccleve Complaint 177, I 
full ofte Cawse had of angre and ympacience. 1591 Shaks. 
x Hen. VI, iv. vii. 8 Rough deeds of Rage, and steme Im- 
patience.^ J632 L1THGOW Trav.x. 479 Men are rather killed 
with the impatience they have in adversity, then adversity 
it selfc. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 1044 Rancor and pride, im- 
patience and despite. 1846 Trench Mirac. vi. (1862) 185 
Sore as the trial must have been, we detect no signs of im- 
patience on his part. 

b. With of\ Incapacity of enduring; intoler- 
ance of. 

c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Thcat. World M i], Bread 
made of chaffe .. the which the poore were forced to eate, 
by impacience and rage of hunger. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts { 1658) io6 Jmpatience of cold and wet. 1741 Middle- 
ton Cicero I. vi. 405 An impatience of discipline. 1830 
D’Israeli CJtas. /, III. v. 74 His impatience of contradic- 
tion unfitted him. .for the council-table. 1876 Black Mad- 
cap V. xvii, The girl had an impatience of pretence of all 
kinds. 

+ c. With inf. (obs. or arch.) : cf. Ijipatient i c. 
1575 Laneham Let . (187 x) 6 Hee burst out in a great 
pang ofimpatiens to see such vncooth trudging too and fro. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Bioitdfs Eromcna 137 With im- 
patience to be longer bridled. 1683 Brit. Spec, up A 
tedious Impatience to see the horrible Actions of Nero 
forced St. Paul also to quit Rome. 

2 . esp. Intolerance of delay ; restlessness of desire 
or expectation ; restless longing or eagerness. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions 262 Impacience, which can 
abide no tarying. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondt's Eromeua 
148 Hee with Impatience long’d for the appearance of the 
new day. 1712 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, to IV. Montagu 
9-11 Dec. (18S7) I. 79, I wait with impatience for., your 
return. 1768^74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 237 We find the 
uneasiness arising upon a delay of desire vulgarly styled 
impatience. 1878 M. A. Brown Nadeschda 44, Z asked in 
my impatience Each passing hour a question, 
t b. With of; Impatient desire of Obs. 

(The sense here is practically the opposite of that in 1 b ) 
2664 G. M. in Marvelfs Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 104 Tyred 
with an extream impatience all day of removing from those 
Wisbies. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. xir Out of a foolish im- 
patience of being seen at Court. 17.. Hurd (J.), The 
longer I continued in this scene, the greater was my im- 
patience of retiring from it. 

c. With inf : cf. Impatient 2 b. 

x88o L. Wallace Ben-Huryu. iii, A return of impatience 
to see Him who is ever in my thought. 


f Impatiency (imp?‘-Jensi). Obs. (or ia;e 
archaism .) Also 6 -ciency, -cyency, 7 -tientie. 
[ad. L. impatientia ; see prec. and -enct.] The 
quality of being impatient. 

1. = prec. 1 : esp. as a quality or disposition. 
Also, with pi., an instance or exhibition of this 
quality. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, Tesrinesse or im- 
pacyency, is a frayle & hasty cfisposycyon, or rather ac- 
customed & vsed vyce of angre. *552 Latimer Smn. 
Lord's Prayer vii. (1562) 45 He [the devil] goeth about, .to 
..sturre vs to impatiency and murmuryng against god. 
1658 Whole Duty Man vu § x6„ 57 A calmness and quietness 
of spirit, contrary to the rages and impatiencies of anger. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa I. v. 35 His extraordinary 
prosperity adding to his impaiiency. 
b. With of : cf. prec. 1 b. 

1557 Phaer sEtteid Vf. Argt., Those that through im- 
paciencie of loue, had shortned their owne dayes. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 165 Their jmpatiency of cold. 
x68i H. More Exp. Dan. 273 Their impatiency of that 
dark inglorious condition. 

2 . = prec. 2 : esp. as a quality or disposition ; 
also, with pi., an instance of this. 

1560 Becon Nnv Catech. Wks. 1844 II. M3 Nothing doth 
more displease and offend God, than through impatiency to 
prescribe unto him the time when he shall help us- # 1654-00 
Earl Orrery Partheuissa (1676’ 764 In impatiencies above 
description (I] waited for the arrival of the Princes*. # 2604 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 129 Which [explanation] I 
do expect with the most vehement tmpatientcy. 1644 
L\ny ft. Rl'ssell Lett. (1819) 1 - *!'•• ■ 1 °., 1 
without impatiency. 1889 Stevenson Master cf B. 287 
My lord waited with growing impatiency. 

b. With inf . : cf. prec. 2 c. . 

,6.7 Clahend m HiU. Rf 5 »>' » =)<*<>•< "»• 

paticncy to so. both Armies disbonded. .,74. Kicu.dsos 
Pamela IV. 10. I bod such on Impatiency to set lnm, 
having expected hint at Dinner. 
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Impatient (imp£ f -Jent), a. (sb.) Forms: 4-6 
impacient, -cyent, inpacient, 5, -cyent, 6- im- 
patient. [a. OF. impacient , impatient \ ad. L. 
impatient-em , f. im- (Im- 2 ) + patient-em suffering, 
pres. pple. of/tz/fto suffer.] 

1 , Not patient; not bearing or enduring (pain, 
discomfort, opposition, etc.) with composure; want- 
ing in endurance ; irritable, Irascible, easily pro- 
voked. Also transf of action or speech : Indicating 
impatience or irritation. 

1377 Lange. P. Pt. 13 . xvii. £37 powgh ]>at men make 
moche deol in her angre, And ben inpacient in here pen- 
aunce. 1413 Pilgr. Soxvlc (Caxton 1-183) in. viti. 55 l’hey 
nought ne couthe suffren but were yreful and inpacyent to 
al men aboute them. 3494 Fabyan Chron. v. xcviL 71 The 
JCynge was lhanne more impacient, and blamed y« Relygion 
of his wyfein moost impacyent maner. 1590 SiiAKS. Mitts, 
jV. m. if. 287 Will you teare Impatient answers from my 
gentle tongue? 1666 Pepys Diary 20 Aug., [He] is much 
impatient by these few days sickness. 1712 Steele 
Sped, . No. 438^4 You are of an impatient Spirit, and an 
impatient Spirit is never without Woe. 1851 Trench 
Poems fr. East. Sources 194 And by faith allayed to meek- 
ness Every wish and thought impatient. 

b. With of : Unable or unwilling to endure or 
put up with ; intolerant of. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758 Ambicious of 
aucthoritie, and tmpacient_ of partners. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal 1. xxxviit. § 1. 55 Ginger is most impatient of the 
coldnes of these.. regions. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. iv. 551 . 152 
Impatient of my absence.. she fell distract. 3713 Steele 
Engl is hut. No. 19. isr The most ignorant are.. most im- 
patient of Advice. 1893 Lydekker Horns <$• Hoofs 26 
[Yaks] are extremely impatient of heat. 

c. With inf (obs. or arch.) or dependent clause. 
(With inf. , practically the opposite of 2 b.) 

i 5 6 S Earl Bedford in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. I. II. 
209 He was so impatient to see those thyngs he sawe and 
were dayly b rough te to his Eares. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 
343 The Jewes impatient that forrieners should possessc 
their countrey, raised a new commotion. 1632 J. Hayward 
tr. BiondCs Eromena 182 Impatient to stay till they would 
speake. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. xii. 299 Im- 
patient to be thus forced out of his high work. 

d. fig. (Said of things.) 

^ 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 96 The see wexed right sore 
inpacyent and indigned. 3597 Gerarde Herbal 11. xviii. 
(3633) 260 Impatient Lady bmocke- .The nature of this 
plant [noli me tangere\ is such, that if you touch but the 
cods when the seed is ripe, tho*. .neuer so gently, yet will 
the seed fly all abroad with xiolence as disdaining to be 
touched. 1882 Garden 31 Mar. 369/1 Cherry is the most 
impatient tree we have to deal with under glass. 

2 . That does not willingly endure delay ; uneasy 
or restless in desire or expectation. Const, for. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. $ Jul. hi. ii. 30 Tedious.. As is the 
night before some Festiuall, To an impatient child that hath 
new robes And may not weare them. 3599 — Hen. P, iv. 
ii. 52 Their executors, the knauish Crowes, Flye o’re them 
all, impatient for their howre. 3697 Dryden Pirg. Georg. 
iv. 702 Strong Desires th’ impatient Youth invade. 1728 
Pope Dune. hi. 30 Impatient for the day. 1878 Morley 
Carlyle 374 Headlong and impatient souls. 1899 Q. Rez>. 
Jan. 393 He has no impatient desire for the hurry of 
modern improvements. 

b. With inf. Restlessly desirous, eagerly long- 
ing. (In quot. 1680 with dependent clause .) 

3588 Shaks. L. L.L. ii. i. 238 AH impatient to speake and 
not see. a x(&o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 3 All stood ready to 
fall on, Impatient who should have the Honour To plant 
an Ensign first upon her. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lett, to Mrs. Thistlctlewaite 25 Sept. (1887) I. 266, I am 
impatient to see the curiosities of this famous city. 1874 
Symonds Si l*. Italy «$• Greece (1898) I. Lx. 180 Impatient to 
recover the lost jewel. 

c. transf. and fig. Characterized by, or attended 
with, impatience of delay. 

x 703 Rowe Ulyss. 111. i. 3230 This one impatient Minute. 
3793 Cowper Iliad vm. 304 Teucer, wide-straining his 
impatient bow., 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Detached TJu Bks ., 
The five or sLx impatient minutes, before the dinner is 
quite ready. 

+ 3 . ? Intolerable, ‘ not to be borne ’ (J.). Obs. rare. 

1590 Spessep. F. Q. 11 44 Ay, me ! deare Lady, which 

the ymage art Of ruefull pitty and impatient smart. 1646 
Sir 1 . Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. x. 204 what absurd conceits 
they will swallow in their literals, an impatient example 
wee have in our owne profession. 

B. as sb. An impatient person. (Sometimes with 
play on Patient sb.) 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de \V. 1506) 1. vii. 67 The 
poor synner ought not to dyspayre hym, how be it that 
the sensualyte complayneth hym an impacyent. 3580 Lup* 
ton Sivqila 130 When the Surgeon came before the Judge, 
and saw his poore Impatient there. ?x6.. Seasonable 
Ser tit. 39 (T.) Some ignorant impatients, when they have 
found themselves to smart with God's scourge. 3893 IPestm. 
Gaz. 9 June 2/2 What the Unionist ‘impatients ’ want is to 
get on at once to Clause 9. 

Impa*tient, V- rare, [f, prec. : cf. F. im- 
patienter , refl. s'impalienter to lose patience.] 
a. f trans. To await with impatience, b. refl. 
To become impatient, to lose patience. Hence 
•f Impa*tiented///. a., awaited with impatience. 

1654-66 Earl Orrery Partkenissa (1676) 382 As soon as 
the impatiented hour came, I went. Ibid. 538 At length 
the so impatiented night and hour came. 1813 Sir R. 
Wilson Priv. Diary II. 54 Amiable hosts, who did not 
impatient themselves even at the weather. 
Impatiently (imp^-Jentli), adv. ff. as prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an impatient manner. 


1 . Without endurance of suffering or discomfort ; 
irritably. (In quot. 1593, Ardently, passionately.) 

3490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 25 His.,wyf bare it moche in- 
pacycntli and sorowfully. 3593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 9, 
I love thee impatiently. 2601 Shaks. Jul. C. ti. i. 244 
You . . too impatiently stamps with your foote. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 424 r 6 Speaking impatiently to Servants. 
3816 Shelley Alastor 173 As if her heart impatiently 
endured Its bursting burthen. 

2 . With restless expectation or longing; with 
eager desire. 

3632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 130 Impatiently 
expecting the Count of IJona’s returne. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. 
JP. xxx, His sister ran impatiently to meet him. _ 2830 
D’Israeli Chat. /, III. vii. 320 The Queen. .impatiently 
babbled the secret to Lady Carlisle. 1833 Ht. Martinrau 
Charmed Sea L 3 ‘ Make haste l * cried the Russian, shaking 
his lance impatiently. 

+ Invpa’tientness. Oh.' rare. f-NESS.] The 
quality of being impatient ; impatience. 

1550 C0VERDALE Spir. Pcrle xv. H vj b, Whensoeuer any 
[affliction or^ adversity] happen vnto hym, he is sore vexed 
wyth impacientnes. Ibid. xx. Kvb, They power out al 
maner of impacientnes, byttemes, and spytefuJJ poison 
against the rightuousnes of god. 3727 in Bailf.y vol. II. 

tImpatrio*tic, a. Obs. rare. [f. 1 st- 2 + 
Patriotic.] Not patriotic ; unpatriotic. So+Im- 
pa*triotism, want of patriotism. 

3805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 281 Nothing of im- 
piety, but only of impatriotism. Ibid. 3x7 Every thing. . 
which infringes on our cosmopolilical duty is really un- 
patriotic. 

f Impa'tron, v. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. im-, 
empatroner , -patronir (Godefroy, Cotgr.), a. It. im- 
patron ire, impadronire to make master of, put in 
possession of, f. im- (Ixi-1) + Y. patron, It. padrone, 
L. patrontis Patron, protector, master. Cf. Em- 
patron.] trans. ~ Impatronize 1 ; refl. to make 
oneself master, possess oneself (of). Const, with. 

3642 Remark. Occur. North. Parts 10 (D.) He. .impa- 
troned himselfe with three peeces of ordinance. 

t Xmpa'tronage, v. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. 
after Patronage.] traits . To put under a person's 
patronage ; to dedicate. 

1652 F. GreyiVs Sidney Ep. ded. 2 His Matchless Poem 
seem’d providentially by him impatronag’d unto his Peer- 
less Sister. 

f Impa*tronize, V. Obs. [a. F. impatroniser , 
in 1 6th c. -izer : see Isipatiion and -izk.J 

1 . trans. To put in possession of; usually refl. to 
take possession, make oneself master (of, also upon). 

3577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 204 To.conflrme to him [Abra- 
ham] his promise, and to impatronize him of that religion 
for and in the name of such as shoulde descende of him. 
3579 — Guicciard. 537 To impatronise himselfe upon Rome 
and the whole estate ecclesiastike. 3600 J. Rory tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 388 They v cast out of Africk the Romaines.. 
and wholie impatronized themselves of Barbarie. ^ 1681 
Dugdale Short Picrv Late Troub. Eng. 61 1 To irapa- 
tronize themselves of many Cities and Strong-holds. 
b. transf. To take possession of. 
i6ix Cotcr., Impatronist, impatronized, maistered. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. P, Wks. (17x1) 108 
To impatronize and lay hold on the church rents and 
ecclesiastical goods. 3799 Monthly Mag. in Spirit Pub. 
Jrnls. (1800) III. 313 We him receiving and impatronising 
in our Dijon Infantry. 

2 . To patronize, favour. 

1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 99 To make him away 
..and to substitute another that would impatronize their 
lawlesse and licentious misdemeanours. 

Hence f Impa-'trordza'tion (see quots.). Obs. 

3611 Cotgr., Im pa Iron i sat ion, an impatronization ; th* 
absolute Maisterie, Seigneurie, or possession of. 1706 
Phillips, Impatronization, a putting into full possession 
of a Benefice. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

Impatshe : see Impeach. 

Impave (imp^v), v. rare. [f. Im-1 +Pave vi] 
trans. To pave in ; to set in a pavement. 

_ 1833 Wordsw. Son/:, revis. Dunolly Castle, There saw, 
impaved with rude fidelity Of art Mosaic, in a roofless floor 
An Eagle with stretched wings. 

Impavid (imparvid), a. rare. [ad. L. im- 
pavidus , f. itn- (In- 2 ) -kpavidus fearful.] - Fearless, 
undaunted. 

_ 1857 _G. Lawrence Guy Liv. xviii, He put the message 
into_ his pocket.. and won the rubber before he rose..Im- 
pavid as the Horatian model-man. 3862 S. Lucas Secularia 
481 A high spirit., re sting impavid on its consciousness of 
right. 1897 Globe 32 Jan. 3/3 The flames were quenched, 
and the impavid student fared forth on his way. 

Hence Impa'vidly adv., fearlessly. 

3849 Thackeray Pendennis Ixvi, Calverley and Cold- 
stream would have looked on impavidly. 

Impavi'dity. rare. [ad. L. type *impavidi - 
ids, f. impavidus: see prec. and -ity.] Fearless- 
ness; in quot. used for ‘foolhardiness’. 

*604 Parsons 3 rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 154 Not only 
Christian Diuyns, but heathen Philosophers also do accompt 
impamdity, or lacke of iust feare, as also audacity, pre. 
sumption,, .for vices. 

Impawn (imp^-n), v. Also 6 impaune; 7 
empawn, -paun. [f. Iir- 1 -P Pawn v. or sb.] 

. 1 . trans . To put in pawn; to pledge as security; 
to pawn. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IP, iv. iii. 108 Let there be impawn'd 
Some suretie for a safe returne againe. 1625-6 Purchas 
Pilgrims 11. 1269 He said he had impawned his Beard for a 
great summe to certaine Creditors. 3681 Colvil IPhigs 


Suppltc. (3751) 63 Some of them empawn'd thir cloaks. 1814 
Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy III. 42 She offered to im- 
pawn the family jewels. 

fig. 1838 EMERSON IPar Wks. x8S4 XI. 196 A wise man 
will never impawn his future being and action, and deride 
beforehand what he shall do in a given extreme event, 
b. fig. To pledge, plight (faith, etc.). 

*31628 F. Grevjl Sidney (1652) 32 My faith impawned to 
the Prince of Orange, a 3677 Manton Serrn. Ps. cxix. 
verse 92 Wks. 1872 VII. 426 God. .impawneth his truth with 
us to do iis good. x88x Swinburne Mary Stuart 1. ii. 51 
We held impawned The faith of Barnes. 

2 . fig. To risk the safety of, to put in hazard. 
3613 Sherley Trav. Persia 23 Hcc .. wished me to haue 
regard (if not^ to my selfe) yet lo so many, which he did 
imagine were impawned in that misfortune by my meanes. 
t impay, V. Obs. [f. Im- 1 + Pay v. ; app. after 
It. impagare ‘ to pay home throughly * (Florio).] 
trans . To 1 pay home pay to the full what has 
been expended, reimburse, recoup. 

3594 Carew Huarlc's Exam. I Pits xiii. (1596) 229 It is 
a thing .. vsed . . to say such a one hath well impaied his 
trauaile, when he is well pnied. 

II Impayable (imp^-ab’l, Fr. fnpfy.vb]’), a. 
[a. F. unpayable, f. im- (Im--) + payer (in OF.) 
to appease, satisfy, (mod.F.) to pay. Used in ME . ; 
in mod. use often treated as French.] 

+ 1 . Implacable, unappeasable. Obs. 
a 1340 Hami-ole Psalter Ixxxvii. 7 Impayable semes 
wraith. 

2 . That cannot be paid or discharged. 

3797 S. J. Pratt in PI on tidy Rev. XXIII. 60 Impayable 
obligations. 1843 Ld. Houghton Let. in Wemyss Reid 
Life I. 300, I have mooted .. the subject of the payment of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland (which D’Orsay 
says is ‘impayable '). 

|| 3 . Beyond price, priceless, invaluable, b. colloq. 
Going beyond ordinary limits ; i beyond anything ’ 
(‘ extraordinaire, tres-plaisant, tres-bizarre ’ Littre). 

3818 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 29, I must send you 
some of her notes, for they are impayable. 3823 Scott 
Quentin D. Introd., The cheese, the fruits, the salad . . and 
the delicious white wine, each in their way were impayables. 

Xmpayl, Impayre, obs. ff. Impale, Impair. 
Impeach (imp/tj), v. Forms: a. 4-6 en-, 
ompeclie, 5-7 empeach. / 3 . 5 enpesshe, en- 
pescho, empeslie, 5-6 empesshe, -pescho, 
-peasche. 7. 6 irapecho, impeache, 6- im- 
peach. 5 . 6 impeache, impeshe, (ympes(c)he), 
7 impeash. c. 6 Sc. empash, impash(e, im- 
patshe, 6-7 em-, impasche, impass. [ME. cm-, 
enpcchen, later cmpeschc , a. OF. empechier, cm- 
pcecJticr, empescher , mod.F. empechcr (13th c. cm- 
pccicr, 1 2th c. (pple.) cmpcdicad = Pr. e mpedegar) 
late L. impedica-rc to catch, entangle (Ammianus), 
f. im- (Im- 1 ) + pedica fetter, f. pes,ped-cm foot. In 
senses 4 and 5 treated as the representative of L. 
impcterc. Cf. Impeachment. 

The forms empash , ivtpashe may be due to F. empacher 
(cf. Pr. empaichar ) ; impatshe reflects It. impacciare ; for 
the origin of the radicals of these forms, see Dispatch v. 
[Impeach in Eng. displaced Aiteach v., q.v. Cf. Peach r.)] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. <r 1380 Wyclif Sel. IPks. III. 294 pat wickid men.. 
Fere schullen dwellc in seyntewarie, and no man empeche 
hem bi processe of Iawe. 1387-8, 1432-50 Enpeche [see 
B. 4]. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxxm. 267 Y* warke was 

for y l tyme empeached and let. 2550 J. Coke Eng. <$■ Fr. 
Heralds (1877) § 153 You enpeche the welth of marchaun- 
dise. 2562 J. Shute Ca/u bine's Turk. IPars a b, Waiting 
continually to empeche him. 2650 tr. Bacon's Hist. Life <y 
Death 51 That they might be (the Intention not at all 
empeached) both Safe and Effectual. 

/ 3 . 2474 Caxton Chcssc If. 5 a, Bodyly sight enpessheth 

and Ietteth..the knowleche of subtyll thinges. ^2477 — 
Jason 49 The first man that .. shold empesshe him of the 
royame of Mirmidone. 2483 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. 
02 b, Tber is nothyng that may therof enpeschen hym. 2530 
Palsgr. 531/2, I empesshe or let one of his purpose. 2549 
Empesche [see B. 2). 

y. 3533-4 Act 25 Hen. PHI, c. 9 § 6 Any person. . whiche 
shall be impeched to haue offended contrarie to the forme 
and effecte of this estatute. 2536 Act 27 Hen. Pill, c. 42 
Any suche ordynaunce..as mygnt by annye meane hynder 
thadvauncement. .of the . . Worde of God. .or impeache the 
knowlege of suche other good letters. 2577-87 Holinshed 
Chrotu III. 963/1 Minded to impeach their passage. 1600, 
etc. [see B. 3]. 

S. 1548-67 Thomas Ital. Diet., Impedire, to Iet_ or im- 
peshe. 1549 Cornpl. Scot. xv. 230 Mony dificit impedi- 
mentis. .maye impesche hym. 1567 Fenton Trag.Dtsc. 14 
He went about to ympeshe his expedition. 2624 Jn Sir R. 
Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherland (18x3) 381 We will forbear 
to impeash your ma Ua any further. 

f- 1538 Impatshe [see B. 1 b]. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 

34 b, They were not able .. to impache his corps, in tombe 
fast closed and buried. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie S lae 
808 Thy foIy..Empashed him to pow. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. 
(1634) 124 To anoint .. with the milke of a bitch which lm- 
passeth it to grow white. 1604 Crt. Bk. Barony of Uric 
(1892) 7 The^Lard being impaschit throw thair dalie com- 
plenttis. 

B. Signification. 

*t*l. trans. .To impede, hinder, prevent. Obs. 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 317 He schal'dwelle j>ere alle 
his Tif, and no man enpeche hym. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccliii, They drad . . that he wold have enpesshed that 
delyveraunce. 3533 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 320 The 
consuhs, seand the tribunis impesche every thing that thay 
desirit afore the senate. 3549 Cornpl. Scot. vi. 56 The. .eird 
empeschis the soune to gyf lycbt to the mune. 3577-87 
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HoUnSHED Scot . C/iratt, (1805) IT* 256 To impeach the 
Englishmen from setting on land any vittles there, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. I Wks. (1711) 11 It hath 
been your valour .. which heretofore empeached our con- 
quest and progress in France. 1690 Lf.ybourn Curs. Math. 
586 A Ditch, of sufficient . . breadth, and depth, to impeach 
the Assaults of an Enemy. 

fb. refl< . (— OF. s' empeche r , It. impacciarsi) To 
embarrass or trouble oneself. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Curtail 1 By thexample of me that empesshe 
my selue for to serue in the Courte Ryall. 1538 in Strype 
Eccf. Mem . (1721) I. xl. 313 Pole said he should do well not 
to impatshe himself with reading of the story of Nicolo 
Machavello. 

+ c. To hinder access to ; to blockade. Obs. 

1586 Ld. Burghley in Leycestcr Corr. (Camden) 360 Flie- 
boates..are fittest to impeche thos kind of havens. 

+ 2 . To hinder the action, progress, or well-being 
of ; to affect detrimentally or prejudicially ; to hurt, 
harm, injure, endamage, impair. Obs. 

1563 Bp. SaWdys in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 195 To 
preserve my honestie from maPice whtche mynded to im- 
peache yt. 1568 Grafton Ckron, II. 391 They did empeche 
the_jionor of the hinges person. 1604 T. Wright Passions 

I. Hi. 12 The coldnesse of the water, earth, and ayre much 
impeacheth the vertue of his heate. i6ox E. Taylor Belt - 
men’s Theos. Philos, xvii. 25 Anything tnat might tend to 
impeach his perfection. 

3 . To challenge, call in question, cast an imputa- 
tion upon, attack ; to discredit, disparage. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. u. i. 214 You doe impeach your 
modesty too much To leave the Citty, and commit your selfe 
Into the hands of one that loues you not. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's African. \2 Neither am I ignorant, how much mine 
owne credit is impeached. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
i. 6 Because their name and honour was impeached. X743 
Fielding Conversation Wks. 1784 IX. 364 It would by no 
means impeach the general rule. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 

II. xxx. 444 A contract for any valuable consideration, as for 
marriage, for money, for work done, . . can never be im- 
peached at law. 1888 Miss^ Green Behind Closed Doors 
iv, My daughter's happiness is threatened and her character 
impeached. 

4 . gen. To bring a charge or accusation against; 
to accuse of, charge with. 

c 1380 [see A. a]. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. vi. (Skeat) 
1 . 86 # Whiche thing. .1 am bolde to mayntaine, and namely 
in distroiyng of a wrong, al shulde I therthrough enpeche 
myne owne frere, if he wer gilty. 1428 Surtees Misc. (1888) 
3 He was empeched of forgeyng of fals osmundes. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 530 Godvvyn was enpeched [L. in- 
cuipatus) for he had gadered so grete an oost. 1590 Eng. 
Romayne Life in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 167 Nothing., 
that might impeach me either with error or vntrueth. 1648 
Art. Peace § 18 in Milton's Wks., That no Person.. be 
troubled, impeached, sued, inquieted or molested, for .. any 
offence . .comprised within the said Act. 1794 Godwin Cal. 
Williams 216 Go to the next justice of the peace a °d im- 
peach us. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Iviii, Fearing every 
moment to hear the marchioness impeached. 

b. Sometimes in restricted sense (see quot. 1617) : 
To give accusatory evidence against ; to * peach * 
upon. (In quot. 1820 absol. To 1 peach ’.) 

1617 Minsheu Duct. Ling, ., To Impeach , or accuse one 
guiltie of the same crime whereof he which impeacheth is 
accused. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer v. i, Like a Thief, 
because you know your self most guilty, you impeach your 
Fellow Criminals first. 1701 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857JV. 
59 A person, lately accused for robbing on the highway and 
acquitted, has impeach’t 13 of his gang. 2731 Fielding 
Letter writer H. ix, Would it not be your wisest way to 
impeach your companions? 3820 G. Watson Taylor 
Profligate iv. i, The whole plot is laid open. Mr. Allcourt 
has impeached. 

c. To find fault with (a thing ), to censure. 

1813 Scott Trierm. iil xxxviii, And so fair the slumberer 

seems, That De Vaux impeach’d his dreams. 1872 Browning 
Fijine lxxxv, Do you approve, not foolishly impeach The 
falsehood 1 3876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxvi, Grand- 
court’s appearance .. was not impeached with foreign- 
ness. 

5 . spec. To accuse of treason or other high crime 
or misdemeanour (usually against the state) before 
a competent tribunal : see Impeachment 5. 

1568 Grafton Citron. II. 353 Whether the Lordes and 
commons might without the kings will empeche the same 
officers and justices upon their offenses in the parliament or 
not. 3647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111. § 10 Mr. Pym at the 
bar [of the house of peers], and in the name of all the 
commons of England, impeached Thomas earl of Strafford 
..of high treason, and several other heinous crimes and 
misdemeanours. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. xix. 261 
The representatives of the people, or House of Commons, 
cannot properly judge ; because their constituents are the 
parties injured; and can^ therefore only impeach. 1863 
H. Cox Instil. i.x. 229 Latimer was impeached and accused 
by the voice of the Commons. 1868 Trial Andrew Johnson 
3 On Monday, February the 24th, 3868, the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United States 
resolved to impeach Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, of high crimes and misdemeanors. 1883 
G. T. Curtis Buchanan II. xii. 247 Ip regard to the Presi- 
dent, it was their duty to make a specific charge, to investi- 
gate it openly, and to impeach him before the Senate, if the 
evidence afforded reasonable ground to believe that the 
charge could be substantiated. 

b. Applied to analogous judicial processes, e. g. 
the prosecution of state officials by the tribunes of 
ancient Rome. 

1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) L 353 Mago on his 
arrival at Carthage was impeached.^ 3838 Arnold H 1st . 
Rome (1846) I. xiii. 233 One of the tribunes impeached him 
before the assembly of the tribes. 1840 Thirlwall Greece 
VIII. 329 At Athens after his departure he was formally 
impeached and condemned to death. 
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Hence Impea*checL ppl. a. } Impea'ching vbl. sb. 
c 3400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) ix, 34 He myght seurly dwell in 
pat citee withouten empeching of any man. 3632 Lithcow 
Trav. v. 179 The chiefe obstacle, and impeaching of so 
great an Army from taking it. 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks 
Swift (1752) 60 The four impeached lords. 3827 Hallam 
Const . Hist. (3876) III. xvL 234 A charge against the im- 
peached lords. 

Impeach (impPtJ), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

+ 1. Hindrance, impediment, prevention. Obs. 

3551 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 385 The old worn 
pelf.iwho presently reigneth alone, and govemeth without 
empeasche. 3605 P. Woodhouse Flea (3877) 38 Without 
all interrupting or impeach. i6ir Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
vip iv. § 3. 205 These. . got the . .command of military affayres 
without impeach. 

+ 2 . Injury, damage, detriment. Obs. 

35 75 Gascoigne Hearbes^ Wks. (1587) 149 So farre thou 
mayst set out thy selfe without empeach or crime. 3586 
Bright MelancE x. 47 The soul receiueth'. .no impeach, or 
impayre of cunning. 3625 tr. Boccaccio's Decam. II. 356 
Without any impeach or blemish to his honor. 

3 . Challenge, calling in question; accusation, 
charge, impeachment. 

3590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 269 Why what an intricate im- 
peach is this? 3593 Troub. Raigne K. John 11. (1611) 85 
What kindship, lenitie, or Christian raigne, Rules in the 
man to beare this foul impeach ? 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI , 

1. iv. 60 It is Warres prize, to take all Vantages, And tenne 
to one, is no impeach of Valour. 3885 Sat. Rev. 34 Feb. 
205/1 The delightful intricacy of this impeach . . is highly 
characteristic. 

Impeachability (imprlJabHiti). [f. next + 
-ity.] The quality of being impeachable. 

1867 Pall Mall G. 30 Jan. 8 The Inquiry instituted con- 
cerning the impeachability of President Johnson. 

Xmpeacliable (imprtjab’l), a. Also 6 era- 
pechable. [f. Impeach v. + -able.] Capable of 
being impeached, called in question, or accused; 
liable to impeachment ; chargeable. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hctt. V/I, c. 27 § 9 The seid Maire. .[shall] 
be nott hurted vexed impleted empeched nor empechable. 
* 533-4 Z S Hen. VIII, c. 34 [He] standeth in danger, 
and is impechable of heiesie. 1678 Lively Orac. iv. § 27. 
292 Would God none but the Romanist were impeachable 
of this detention of Scripture. 1796 Morse Attter. Geog. I. 
573 All officers are impeachable. 1885 Law Rep. 30 Prob. 
Div. 3Q2 Assuming the deed not to be impeachable on those 
grounds. 

Impeacher (impf-tjar). [f. as prec. + -erL] 
One who impeaches. 

+ 1 . One who prevents, hinders, or impedes. Obs. 
3641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, Instead of finding Prelaty 
an impeacher of Schisme or faction. 

2 . One who accuses or brings charges (of treason, 
etc.). See Impeach v. 4, 5. 

3552 Hulqet, Accuser or empeacher, accusalor . 3656 

Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 178 The Prince, .appeared 
a friend to the impeachers. 1788 (title) Reflexions on Im- 
peachers and Impeaching ; addressed to Warren Hastings, 
Esq. 3877 Symonds Renaiss. Italy , Reviv. Learn. 232 
A violent impeacher and impugner of the living. 

Impeachment (impPtfment). Also 5-7 cm- ; 
for Forms, see Impeach v. [a. OF. empechimcnt , 
empeschement , mod.F. empechement (whence med. 
L. impechemenium, impechiamtnhim ), f. empfohe-r 
to Impeach : see -ment. In senses 4, 5, the word was 
tieated as the repr. of med.L. itnpelTlio, txom impel ere 
to attack, accuse, with which however it had no 
etymological connexion.] The action of impeaching. ' 
1 1 . Hindrance, prevention, obstruction ; impedi- 
ment, obstacle. Obs. 

1432 Fasten Lett. No. 3$. I. 31 Eny thing that mighte 
yeve empeschement or let therto. 1493 Caxton Vitas 
Patr. (1495) 94 The devyll ..came to vysyte hym for to gyue 
to hym empesshement & lettynge in his contemplacyons. 
1531 Elyot Gov. j. xv, Nowe haue I.. declared the chiefe 
impechementes of excellent Iernynge. 1569 Stocker tr. 
Diod. Sic. 11. xx. 72/2 Thus without empechement or stoppe, 
passed Cassander through the countrey of Thessaly. z6ox 
R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comrnw. (3603) 340 He invaded 
Livonia without impeachment. 2621 Sc. Acts Jas. VI 
(1824) 696/2 To breid confusiouq and Empaschement to }>e 
lordis in . .decyding of materis. a 2674 Milton Hist. Mosc. 
iv, Boris.. without impeachment no\V ascended the throne. 

-j- 2 . Detriment, impairment, injury, damage. Obs. 
1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. 
(1840) 136 Thee .. unsufferable empechemente bothe of 
Christes honoure and our solles salvation. 1587 Harrison 
England it. xxiii. (2877) 1. 349 No man hath yet susteined 
anie manner of impeachment through the coldnesse of the 
water. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 25 To let him spend 
his time no more at home ; Which %vould be great impeach- 
ment to his age. 2648 Evelyn Mem. (3857) III. 24 If they 
can attain the north without great impeachment.. the game 
may yet be balanced to the purpose. 

3 . A calling in question or discrediting; dis- 
paragement, depreciation. 

2568 Grafton Citron. II. 12S1 Certaine annes.. borne 
time out of minde, without cbalenge or empechment. 1658 
SlingsbY Diary (1836) 2x3 Without an impeachment to 
their honour. 2794 Godwin Cat. Williams 23 The reputa- 
tion of my courage is sufficiently established not to expose 
it to any impeachment. 1830 Hep.sCHEl Stud. Hat. Phil. 
iii The extreme injustice of this impeachment of their 
character. . 

, 4 . Accusation, charge. Obs. exc. in phr. the soft 
impeachment. 

3387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 265 If sche passe un- 
hurte bare foot . . uppon nyne brennynge cultres or schares, 
let here eskape of his enpechement [ab impetitione ista\. 


14*3 Ptlgr. So 7 tde (Caxton) 1. xxii. 17 b, Thenne with an 
hye voys herd I one speke to my ful grete empesshement. 
3594 Shaks. Rich , Ill, 11. it. 22 The King prouok'd to it by 
the Queene, Deuis'd impeachments to imprison him. i6iz 
T Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 12 Be it thou beest ncuer so 
harmles, that thou fearest no mans impeachment. *775 
Sheridan Rivals v. iii, Sir Lucius O’Trigger — ungrateful 
as you are — I own the soft impeachment — pardon my 
blushes, I am Delia. 1865 JBushnell Vicar. Sacr. Introd. 
(1868) 33 A considerable impeachment of heresy. 2892 
Stevenson Across the Plains 161 The Cigarette.. denied 
the soft impeachment. 

b. Law. Without impeachment of waste (slaw 
L. absque impetitione vasti) : * a reservation fre- 
quently made to a tenant for life, that no man shall 
proceed against him for waste committed* (Wharton 
Law Lex.), 

. * 4*5 E. E. Wilts (1882) 25, I wolle that.. my weyf [haue] 
it to terme of her lj’ue wyth-oute empeschement of vvast. 
* 5 ° 3~4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 1 To holde all the seid 
Maners. .without impediment of Wast. 3767 Blackstone 
Coww.II.xviii. 283 Unless their leases be made, .without im- 
peachment of waste, absque impetitione vasti ; that is, with 
a provision or protection that no man shall impetere , or sue 
him, for waste committed. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy - 
Bk. Prop. Law xvij. 124. Under your marriage settlement 
you are tenant for life, without impeachment of waste. 

6. The accusation and prosecution of a person for 
treason or other high crime or misdemeanour before a 
competent tribunal ; in Great Britain , 1 the judicial 
process by which any man, from the rank of a peer 
downwards, may be tried before the House of Lords 
at the instance of the House of Commons* (Did. 
Eng. Hist.) ; in U. S., a similar process in which 
the accusers are the House of Representatives and 
the court is the Senate. 

1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. (1692) I. 356 The Lords 
sat upon the Impeachment against the Judges and Bishop 
Wren.- 1667 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 221 This 
morning severall members of our House did.. move the 
House to proceed to an impeachment against the Earle of 
Clarinden. 1754-62 Hume Hist. Eng. III. 15 (Seager) The 
first impeachment by the house of commons seems to have 
been carried up against Lord Latimer in the latter end of 
Edward the ^Third's reign. 1789 Constit. U. S. ii. § 4 The 
President, Vice-President, and all Civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, treason, bribery or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 1805 S. Chase in Life Rufus Ring(iBgq) 
IV. 444 Congratulations on my acquittal Gy the Senate of 
the Impeachment by the House of Representatives. 2827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. ix. 105 The articles of 
Strafford’s impeachment. 2867 Nation (N. V.) 14 Feb. 121 
Discussion of the power of the Senate to suspend the Presi- 
dent [Johnson] during his impeachment. 

Impearl (impSul), v. Also 6-9 em-, (7-8 in-), 
[ad. E emferle-r ( 16th c. in Littre) or It. imfcrlare 
(Florio) : see 1st- 1 and Peakl.J 

1 . Irans. To deck with pearls or pearl-like drops: 
said of dew, rain, tears. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas I. iii. 11:7 The dowry Meads, 
Impend'd with tears, the sweet Aurora sheads. 2598 
Florio, ImPerlarc , to empearle or decke with pearles, to 
set with pearle, 1706 Watts Hors Lyr To Mi tio 11. 34 
Heavenly dews, Nightly descending, shall impearl the 
grass. 1729 Savage Wanderer 11. 173 Here Love inpearls 
each moment with a tear. 1824, T. Fenby On a Young 
Girlx, Tears wilj soon her cheek impearl. 1876 Jas. Grant 
One of the 600, vii. Groves and meadows all cmpearled with 
dew. fig. 1818 Keats Endym. in. 202 On gold sand im- 
pearl’d With lily shells. 

2 . To make pearly or pearl-like. 

a 1639 T. Carew Obseq. Lady Anne Hay 52 Another 
shall impearlc thy teeth. 1794 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 421 
Gems dissolv’d impearl her luscious drink. 

3 . To form into pearl-like drops. ' 

C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxxxiii. <R.), The teares the 
morne doth shedd, Which ly on ground Empearled round. 
2667 Milton P. L. v. 747 Dew-drops, which the Sun Im- 
pearls on every leaf and every flouer. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
1, 361 The crystal dews impearl’d upon the grass. 2839 
Bailey Festus i. (1852) 11 The spheres themselves are but 
as shining noughts Upon the mantle of the night impearled. 
Hence ImpeaTled ppl. a. 

3598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xx. 126 A rich impearled 
Coronet. 1881 Rossetti Ball, Sonit. 262 Let Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 

Impeccability (impekabi'liti). [ad. med.L. 
impeccdbi litas , f. impeccabilis (see next). Cf. F. 
impeccabilili (1609 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality 
or character of being impeccable; freedom from 
liability to sin, wrong-doing, or error. 

2613 Salkeld Treat. Angels 234 (L.I It doth cause an 
everlasting impeccability. 2627 [see I m peccancy]. 3670 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 27 Great Volumes in defence of 
the infallibility and impeccability of the Pope. 1725 tr. 
Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. 17/h C. 1 . v. 165 The Qualities of 
the Soul of Jesus Christ, -its Knowledge, its \\ isdom..and 
its Impeccability. 2879 G. Merest ft Egoist Iii. viil 251, 

I have never pretended to impeccability. . T 

impeccable (impe‘kab’ 1 ), a. (si.) [ad. late J- 
impeccabil-is, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + feccare to sin : see 
-BLE. Cf. F. impeccable (15th c. in Godef. Camp/.).) 

L Of persons : Not capable of or liable to sin ; 
exempt from the possibility of sinning or doing 

' V , r « n . S LATiMER Scrm. f, Rem. (Parker Soc.) 375 b'°- -MlW 
so 3 deeoly confirmed !n crave, ° r so impeccable, a 15SS IM. 
^r-IhoSshehe never sinned, yet she rvasncl »»gablr ; 

b " The Pn|e L^ot'on”l° infaim£, but iso impeccable. 1)36 
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Boungbroke Patriot, (r 740) 156 He knows that neither he 
nor his ministers are infallible, nor impeccable. 1849 Robert- 
son Serm. Ser. i. v. 71 No soul is absolutely impeccable. 

2. Of things: Faultless, unerring. 

1620 Bi*. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy § 8. 43 If we honor 
the man, muat wee hold his pen impeccable? 186.1 Bowen 
Logic vii. 184 We need some more succinct mode than that 
of severally applying to each^ Syllogism all these Rules, 
before we can be satisfied that it is impeccable. 

3. sb. One who is impeccable. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa fi8ix) IV. 7 A brace of im- 
peccable*, an't please ye. 1887 Marc. W. Laurencf._ in 
\\\ Gladden Parish Probl. 144 A row of tliese same im- 
peccable*. 

Hence Impeccably adv., in tin impeccable 
manner; without liability to sin. 

1874 R. Tyrwiutt Sketch. Club 221 Painters cannot., 
follow it (the Christian faith] impeccably. 

flmpe’ccance. Obs . [ad. ccel.L. impecedntia : 
see I M PECCANT and -ANCB.J = next. 

1677 Galf. Crt. Gentiles lit. x6o The Scholemcn have been 
great Champions for this Philosophic Pelagian Impeccance 
or state of Perfection in this life. 

Impeccancy (impe*kansi\ [ad. cccl. L. im- 
peceantia (Tertullian) : see next and -ANCY.] The 
quality of being impeccant; sinlessness; inerrancy. 

1614 Bp. Hall No Peace w. Rowe § 5 She .. stubbomely 
challenges unto her Chayre a certaine Impeccancy of judge- 
ment (that wee may borrow a word from Tertullian). 1627 
Donne Serm. civil. Wks. (Alford) VI. 26S A present Im- 
peccancy and a future Impeccability, a 1711 Kf.n Prepara- 
tives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 136 Life ne’er is wholly free from 
Sins, Impeccancy at Death begins. 

Impeccant (impe-l;ant),a. [f.Ist- 2 + L. pcceCim, 
fcccant-em, pres. pple. of peccare to sin.] Not sin- 
ning ; sinless ; unerring. 

<11763 Byrom Ep. to G. Lloyd tR.), Poor dogs of some 
sort, and impeccant half-asses. 1883 Q. Rev. Jan. 118 The 
pledger is certainly not always [mpeccant. 1890 Standard 
5 Apr. 6/1 The hero.. is neither impeccable nor impeccant. 

Impectinate (impe’ktinA ),a. Entom. [f. Im - 2 
+ Pectinate.] Not pectinate ; not comb-toothed : 
said of the antenna: of insects, and other parts, 
which are in other cases pectinate. 

In recent Diets. 

Impectoral (impe*ktoral), cr. [f. Im -2 + L. 
pectus , pector- breast + -al, after pectoral.'] W ith on t 
a breast. (In quot. humorous.) 

i860 Russell Diary India I. i. 8 The gentlemen who 
preside over favourite dishes, such as an impectoral turkej*. 

Impecuniary (impfkitf-mari), a. [f. Im- 2 + 
Pecuniary.] 

L — Impecunious. 

1814 Byron JPks. (1832) III. 95 Mr. Claughton, of impe- 
cumary memory. 1825 Lamb Elinna, Illustr. Defunct 
(1867) 413 Many an impecuniary epicure has gloated over his 
locked-up warrant for future wealth. 1825 Nezv Monthly 
Mag. XlII. 212 The impecuniary classes. 

2. Not pecuniar)' ; not having to do with money. 
1855 Bagehot Lit. Stud. (1879) !• -68 It is in vain that in 
this hemisphere we endeavour after impecuniary fancies. 

Impecuniosity (imp/'ki;7ni,p*siti). [f. Impe- 
cunious + -1TY.] *1 he quality or condition of being 
impecunious ; lack of money. 

1818 Scott Let. to J. B. S. Morrill 7 Dec. in Lockhart , 
A certain degree of impecuniosity, a necessity of saving 
cheese parings and candle ends. 1850 W. Irving Gold- 
smith 222 Hiffernan.. elevated the emptiness of his purse 
into the dignity of a disease, which he termed impecuniosity. 
1874 L. Stf.phen Hours in Library (1892) II. v. 145 He 
(Massinger], like most of his brethren, suffered grievously 
from impecuniosity. 

Impecunious (impfkw'nias), a. [f. Im -2 + 
Pecunious. Cf. rare F. impicunieux (Littre).] 
Having no money, penniless ; in want of money. 

2596 Nashe Saffron IP aldcn O ij b, A poore impecunious 
creature. 1599 15 . Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Put him 
out, an impecunious creature. 1859 Daily Tel. 14 Feb. 4/6 
To this paradise of credit the simple and impecunious 
addressed their letters. 1891 Mrs. Riddell Mad Tour 69 
A train of impecunious camp followers. 

Imped (i-mped), sb. [f. 1st-- + L. pes, ped- 
foot.] A footless creature : used by R. Owen to 
render Aristotle’s dirouj. 

1861 Owen in Li/eitiq.) II. 1,9 Aristotle had divided the 
group into bipeds, quadrupeds and impeds. 

Imped (impt, i-mped),///. a. [f. Imp v. + -kdI.] 
Grafted, engrafted, implanted, eked : see Imp v. 

c 1440 Promp. Pnrv. 259/= Impyd (Pyrnen or graffed), 
wsertus. 1587 Turbeuv. Trag. T. (1837) JO With ymped 
quilles so prowde a pitch to file. 1593 Dkaytom Past. Eel. 
vii. 98 Cupid . . Whose imped wings with spekled plumes 
he dight. 1621 Fletcher Pilgrim 1. i. None of your impt 
bravadoes. 

Impedance (imprdans). Eleelr. [I. Impede 
v. + -anck.] lit. Hindrance; virtual resistance 
due to self-induction in an electrified body. 

When an electric circuh supports a simply periodic current 
due to a simply periodic impressed voltage, the ratio of the 
amplitude of the voltage to that of the current at the place 
is the^ impedance of the circuit under the circumstances. 
The circuit may be of any sort involving electric and mag- 
netic energy as well as waste by resistance (O. Heaviside). 

x886 Heaviside Electr. Pap. (1892! II. 64 Let us call the 
ratio of the impressed force to the current in a line when 
electrostatic induction is ignorable the Impedance of the 
line, from the verb impede. Ibid. 126 The impedance may 
he independent of the frequency, or a constant. 1888 
Lodge in Ref. Brit. Assoc., Impedance of conductors to 
Leyden-jar discharges and to Lightning. 


Impede (imprd), v. Also 7 impeide. [ad. 
L. impcdi-rc, lit. to shackle the feet, f. im- (Im- 1 ) 
+ pcs,pcd-cm foot.] trans . To retard in progress 
or action by putting obstacles in the way; to ob- 
struct ; to hinder ; to stand in the way of. 

1605 Shaks. Macb.x. v. 29 All that impeidcs thee from the 
Golden Round, Which Fate . . doth sccme To hauc thee 
crown’d withal]. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. 80 They 
would raise Objections on purpose to impede the Negotia- 
tion, c 1760 Smollett Ode to Levcn-li'ater 8 No rocks 
impede thy dimpling course. 1807 T. Thomson Chew . 
(ed. 3) II. 546 Carbonic acid, instead of promoting, impedes 
the decomposition. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx*. IV. 514 
Adverse winds had impeded hi* progress through the Strait* 
of Gibraltar, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 155 My load, light 
as it was, impeded me. 

b. Aslrol. = Jmpedite v. 2 . 

1819 (see Impediment 4]. 

Hence Impended///, a. ; also Impo'der, a person 
or thing that impedes. 

x685 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xiv. 78 Frost . . an impeder of 
their winter-marches. 1796-7 Instr. ff Reg. Cavalry (18x3) 
190 The positions I, K, L. M. show the passage of obstacles 
by the impeded parts filing or marching ranks by three’s 
round them. 

t Impe'de, rf'. Obs. rare. ff. prec. vb.] The 
act of impeding; hindrance, impediment. 

1659 Lady Alimony v. vi. in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 362 To 
prune those wild luxurious sprays, Which give impede unto 
this spreading vine. 

f Impe'dible, u. Obs. [f. Impede v. + -idle ; 
f. L. type *impedibilis : cf. It. itnpe dibile (Florio).] 
That can be impeded, obstructed, or hindered. 
Hence f ImpediblTity, liability to be impeded. 

1655 Jer. Taylor Unurn Nccess. vi. v. § 73 (R. SuppM 
But the will is not impcdible ; it cannot be restrained at all, 
if there be any acts of life. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 404 
Not impedible and frustrate in any manner. % Ibid. 5x5 
Where-evcr there is passive power there is impcdibilitic. 

Impedient (imprdient), a. (sb.). [ad. L. im- 
pedieut-em, pres. pple. of impedlrc to Impede.] 
That impedes or hinders ; obstructive, hindering. 

1596 Dalrvmplf. tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 164 A strong 
rebellioune in Kent.. to the Iegat Petilie is impedient, that 
he can mell na mair w* the Scottis. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
iv. 479 Nothing failsof its due perfection but from some 
cause cither agent or impedient. 1879 M. Pattison Milton 
152 To a mind so disposed externals l>ecome, first indifferent, 
then impedient. 

B. sb. An impeding or hindering agent. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anini. ff Min. 418 Cured by temper- 
ants, and tmpedients. 

Impediment (impe-diment), sb. Also 5-6 
impedy-, (5 in-, enpedy-, impede-, 6 ympodi- 
ment). [ad. L. impedimentum hindrance, im- 
pediment, pi. -menta baggage, f. impedi-re to 
Impede,] 

1. The fact of impeding or condition of being 
impeded ; hindrance, obstruction ; cosier, some- 
thing that impedes, hinders, or obstructs ; a hin- 
drance, an obstruction. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xl. (1495) 156 To dense* 
the eye syghte and to putte of the impediment and lettc of 
the spyryte of lyfe. a 1420 Hocclevc De Reg. Princ. 1807 
To begge, shame is myne impediment, a 1450 Fysshyuge 
7 u. angle (1883) 6 Ye mu*t know.. how many Impedimenlts] 
her ben yn anglyng. 1526 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 31 
Temporall rychesse is rather an impedyment or let, than 
fortheraunce. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, If either 
of you doe knowe any impedimente . . Yf no impediinente 
bee alleged. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. ii. 4 Thus farre .. 
Haue we marcht on without impediment. 1645 Boate Irel. 
Nat. Hist. (1652) 67 These impediments are chiefly three 
in number. Cataracts, Weres, and Foards. x66a Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony, If any of you know cause, or just im- 
pediment, why these two persons should not be joined 
together in. holy Matrimony, ye are to declare it.^ 172a 
Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. p. viii. Notwithstanding all 
these impediments I continually resumed this work. 1873 
Hamerton Intell. Life 1. iil (1875) Impediments to his 
best activity. 

+ 2 . Something that impedes the functions or 
health of the body ; a (physical) defect ; an affec- 
tion or malady. OUs. 

1542 Boorde Dyctary xii. (1870) 264 They be not good .. 
for the colycke nor the Ilyacke nor other inflatyue im- 
pedymences or syckenesses. 1579 Lancham Card. Health 
(1633) 46* Skuruy, and spreading scabs, and such like im- 
pediments. c 1585 Faire Em it. 471 What? is she deaf? 
a great impediment ! 16*57 R- Licon Barbadoes (1673) 19 
It was no decay or impediment in my sight that made me 
lose it. 

b. esp. An organic obstruction to ready or dis- 
tinct speech ; a stammer or stutter. 

_ 1494 Fabyan Citron, vi. clxxiv. 170 He had an enpedyment 
in his tunge. 1539 Bible (Great) Mark vii. 32 One that was 
deaffe and had an impedyment in hys spech. 1809 J. 
Watson Instr. Deaf <5- Dumb (ritle-p.) Hints for the Cor- 
rection of Impediments in Speech. 

3. (Chiefly pi.) Baggage, esp. of an army ; Im- 
pedimenta. 

c 1540 tr._ Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 2x9 
All impedimentes being gatheryd into the middest of 
tharmy. 1598 Barret Theor. JParres m. ii. 81 Then may 
the center containe the impedimentes and baggage of the 
armie. 1678 Life Black Prince in Sclect.fr. Hart. Misc. 
(1793) 51 Placing his carriages there, and all his other Im- 
pediments. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 265 
As the progress of., his party would necessarily partake of 
the nature of caravan movements, (he] decided . . to go ahead 
of his impediment. 


IMPEL. 

4. Aslrol. The 1 impedited ' condition ofa planet : 
sec Impedite v. 2. 

1819 J. Wilson Comp l . Diet. Astro/. s.v. Impeded, The 
J is impeded when in 6 , Q » or £ of©, b»°r<5. If in 
or £ , the impediment lasts four days, viz. two before and 
two after. 

1- Impe-diment, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] tram. 
To put an impediment or obstruction in the way 
of ; to obstruct. 

1610 Houselt. Ord. (1790) 337 Noise, whereby either their 
owne devotions may be diverted or that of others impedi- 
mented. 1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 162 Who., 
impediment our Trade abroad. 1652 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
fourtt. IPales (1859) 17 A reasonable hauen .. now .. much 
nnpedimented with shclvs, sands, and other annoyances. 

II Impedimenta (impedime-nta), sb.pl. [L., 
plur. ot impedimentum : see prcc. sb.] Things 
which impede or encumber progress ; baggage ; 
travelling equipment (of an army, etc.). 

1600 ^Holland Livy Index it. Eeeeee j a/2 Enclosing the 
impedimenta or baggage in the mids, for safetie and secu- 
ritie. a 1644 Chill mow. 9 Serm. vii. (1742) 81 Being so 
clogged and burdened with these impedimenta. 1834 Med- 
win Angler in ll'ales I. 28 [He] brought with him Baggage 
enough to load a camel .. I have advised him to send on to 
that place his impedimenta. 1885 Manch. Exam. 22 Jan. 
5/2 Leaving the camels and all impedimenta in the place 
where the troops had encamped. 

Impedimental (impedime-ntal), a. [f. Im- 
pediment sb. + -al.] Of the nature of or con- 
stituting an impediment ; obstructive ; impeditive. 

x6«J4 W. Mountague Devout Ess. u. vit. § 2. 132 The im- 
pedimental stain, which intercepts her fruitive love. 1657 
J. Goodwin Triers Tried To Rdr. 5 It is as impedimental 
or destructive to the keeping of Gods commandments. 
a 1734 North Lii>es (1826) I. 141 No. .impedimental forms 
oflaw shajt stand against that equity. 1843 Carlyle Past 
ff Pn iv. i, A distressing impedimental adjunct. 

So Ixnpedimo'ntary a., in same sense. 

1888 Daily Nrws 20 Dec. 7/1 High heels and pointed toes 
. . eschewed . . as impedimentary to swiftness in walking. 

Impeding’ (lmpf-dig), ppl. a. [f. Ijipede v. + 
-ino-.J That impedes or obstructs; hindering. 
Hence Ixnpe-dingly adv., so as lo impede. 

1717 S. Clarke 5 tit Reply to Leibnitz 345 The contrary or 
impeding Force, which arises from the Resistance of Fluids 
to Bodies moved any way. 1805 Southey Madoc 11. xviii, 
He dropt the impeding buckler. 1886 M. K. Macmillan 
Dagonct the fester 154 The first thawings of the hard- 
bound road dung hnpcdtngiy to our shoes. 

fl’mpedite, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. impedi L 
us, pa. pple. of impedire to Impede.] Impeded, 
obstructed, hindered ; having an impediment, 
defective. Aslrol. : see Impedite v. 2 . 

1544 Pharr Pestilence (1553) Ljn, You must consider 
whether he be impedit or no, and if he he impedite, there 
shalbc many sicknesses. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 191 
If Saturn . . shall behold the Moon, when she is impedite, 
with a quadrate or opposite asptet, then he fore-sneweth 
that there will be an Earthquake. X662 Gurnall CItr. in 
Arm. verse 19 iit. § 5 (1669) 491/2 Their impedite speech, 
and hesitant deliver)'. 1671 True Noneonf. 256 We know, 
the expressive facultie, where the organes are not impedite, 
to be.. subservient enough to the rnindes conceptions. 

Impedite (rmp/doit), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L. impedit ppl. stem of impedire to Impede.] 

1. = Impede i. 

c 1535 Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 23 To let, stoppe, im- 
pedite, and sclaunder your gracis manage. 1612 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 88 If the substance of the brain be 
offended, the functions thereof are Impedited. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthrypomel. 84 To defend the Eye .. yet so, as it no way 
impedites vision. 1663 J. Wallis in Boyle's Wks. (1772) VI. 
457 Digestion, .seemed not to be much impedited. 

2. Aslrol. In pass., said of a planet when its 
influence is hindered by the position of another. 

1647 Lilly Chr. AstroL xiii. 8 If she (the Moon] be im- 
pedited of the © in a Nativity. <zx68x Wharton Disc. 
Soul of World Wks. (1683) 669 How the Power and 
Dominion of this Star, then so strong and Powerful, should 
be thus Impedited. 1831 Lvtton Godolph. xxvii, For 
Jupiter in Cancer., not impedited of any other star, be- 
tokened me indeed some expertness in science. 

1* Impedi*tion. Obs. [ad. L. impedilioji-em, 
n. of action f. impedire to Impede.] The action 
of impeding or fact of being impeded ; hindering. 

z&z? Cocker am, fmfedition, a hindering. 1676 R- Grove 
Pina. Conform. Clergy (1680) 20 The brave man that speaks 
..without the least impedition or hesitation. 1684 Baxter 
Par. Congrcg. 3 Not statedly, but only by some present 
impedition. 

Impeditive (impe'ditiv), a. [f. L. impedii-, 
ppl. stem of impedire to Impede + -ive.J Tending 
to impede or obstruct ; of the nature of an impedi- 
ment ; obstructive. 

1651 Bp. Hall Susurriunt xxii, Six legs to that unweildy 
body had been cumbersome, and impeditive of xnotion. a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xvi. 133 The impeditive Interposi- 
tion of many. . Rivers. 1881 G. Macdonald Mary Mansion 
I. iv. 88 A lovely fault, .but. .greatly impeditive to progress. 

f Impee*vish, v. Obs. rare. [Im-LJ traits. 
To render peevish. Hence Impeevished///. a. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 561 They may serve the 
turn of particular impeevished spirits. 

Impeian (pheasant) : see Impeyan. 

Impeire, obs. form of Impajk v. 

Impel (imped), v. Also 7-8 impell. [ad. L. 
impell-fre, in same senses, f. im- (Hr A) ^ pell f re to 
drive ; cf. also obs. F. impeller (16th c. in Godef.).] 
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IMPENITENCY. 


1 . trans. T o drive, force, or constrain (a person) 
to some action, or to do something, by acting upon 
his mind or feelings ; to urge on, incite. 

# 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 78 He was strongH impelled 
in his corage by y 8 persuasions and harde lamentacions. 
1577 tr. BtU Unger's Decades (1592) 588 Will chooseth, for in 
it doth He both to will and to nill: which are againe 
impeld by other powers and faculties. 1659 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 12 Not .. upon their own motion, but as moved, im- 
pelled, and acted by God. 1732 Pope Ess. Man n. 68 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxxi, 1 cannot tell what impels me to speak 
thus boldly. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 141 Human 
nature will impel him to seek pleasure instead of virtue. 

2. In literal sense: To drive or cause to move 
onward ; to impart motion to ; to propel. 

i6ix Florio, Inipettere , to impell, to thrust violently,, .to 
driue forward. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iv. 80 This 
effluvium, attenuated and impelled the neighbour ayre. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, nr. 316 O’er th' Elean .Plains, 
thy well breath’d Horse Impels the flying Carr. 1793 
Beddoes Calculus 175 The heart, .impels the blood through 
the arteries. 1822 Imison Sc. <$• Art 1. 11 A ship impelled 
by the wind and tide. 1851 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables 
xix. (1883) 338 Uncle Venner.. impelling a wheelbarrow 
along the street. 1861 Hughes Tom Brozutt at Ox/. I. xiH. 
245-6 One ot two skiffs were coming home, impelled by 
reading men, who took their constitutionals on the water, 
b. To force (a thing) upon. rare. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 108 He cried, 
You must accept them as a token of our loves ; and so he 
constrained and impelled them upon me. 

Hence ImpoTled, ImpeTling ppl. adjs. 
t 1685 Boyle Notion Nat. vi. 217 The generality of 
impelled bodies do move either upwards, downwards [etc.]. 
1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 71 The impelling force of the 
blood. 1858 Bushnell Serin. . New Life 30^ Force which 
is cumulative, growing stronger and more impelling as it 
goes. 1858 Lard her Hand-bk. Nat. Phil . , Hydrost etc. 
142 The impelling force acting only on one side of the centre. 
Impellent (impe’lent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
impellent-em , pres. pple. of impdlb'e to Impel.] 

A. adj. That impels, or drives on ; impelling. 

1620 Granger Div. Logike 167 note, The effect of the 

impellent cause. 171 6 Loud. Gaz. No. 5459/4 For raising 
Water by the impellant force of Fire. 1875 veitch Lucre- 
tius 68 Where is the impellent power or Siim/xtr ? 

B, sb. A thing which impels or urges ; an im- 
pelling force, agent, body, etc. 

5644 Digby Two Treat. 1. v. (1645) 47 By reason of the 
violent motion of the impellent. 1691 Kay Creation 1. 
(1692)70 Here is no appearing Impellent but the external 
Air. 1793 J. Williams Calm Exant. Ded., They musthave 
equally an impellant or governor, to enforce obedience. 
1836 Chalmers Mor. Philos. Wks. V. 291 Curiosity is a 
great impellent to mental labour. 

Impeller (impe-b-i). [f. Impel v . + -erI.] 
One who or that which impels. 

1685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. vi. 215 By other portions of 
matter (which are also extrinsical impellers) acting on them. 
1707 S. Clarke 2nd Def. Immat. Soul (1715) 24 Is it possible 
to be an Effect produced without a Cause ? Is it impelled 
without any Impeller ? _ 1799 Southey Lett. (1856) 1. 77 The 
first Impeller of all motions. 1889 Farrar Lives Fathers I. 
i. 32 Clement is a moderator, Ignatius an impeller. 

f Ijnpe’n, z*. 1 Obs. [f. Im- 1 + Pen sbA or za 1 ] 
tram. To shut in a pen or fold. (See also Impent.) 

1627 Feltham Resolves 1. [h.] Ixvii. (lix.J 218 Like a sheepe 
impenn’d in the fold. 1661 — Lusoria xxvii, O you Celestial 
Powers ! why did you lend Accursed Man a Soul, to be 
impenn’d In womens Breasts? 
t Impe*n, v. 2 Obs. Also em-. [f. Im-1 + Pen 
sb. 2 ) trans. To provide with pens or feathers. 

£1614 Sir W. Mure Dido s Eneas 1. 22 By the, to climb 
Parnassus I aspyre. And by thy feathers to impen my fame. 
1628 — Spir. Hymne 214 On winges, with faith and hope 
empen’d. 

f Impemd, w. 1 Obs. [ad. L. impend-erc to lay 
out, expend, devote, employ, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + pendere 
to weigh, pay out.] trans . To pay to some one ; 
to spend, expend ; to apply (money) ; to besjow. 

c i486 Plump ton Corr.67 Ye shall bynd me. .to "impend 
unto your sayd mastership our prayer and service, according 
unto our duety. X494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 354 For theyr 
fydelytie, whiche they to vs dayly impende. 16x2 Sturt e- 
vant Metallica (1854) 60 Home to he impended and dis- 
bursed in Charges. 1669 Boyle 'Contn. New Exp. ii. 
(1682) Pref. 9, I am almost ashamed to tell how much was 
impended on these Trials. ^ at 690 R. Law's Mem. (1818) 
142 May they not also forbidd all tennants and vassals to 
pay.. rents to them, because they know not how they will 
impend them 1 

Impend (impend), v. 2 [ad. L. impend-erc , in 
same senses, f. im - (Im- 1 ) + pendere to hang.] 

1. intr. To hang or be suspended {over) ; to 
overhang. (With indirect pass!) 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 290 Bulging rocks, .which seem 
to impend in horrid forms over the lake. 1803 K. White 
Clifton Grove 224 Mournful larches o’er the wave impend. 
1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ch. i. 5 Old Mr. Tufton, 
spiritual but homely, had been wont to impend over the 
desk and exhort his beloved brethren. 1878 H. S. Wilson 
Alp. Ascents i. 9 Impended over by great rock boulders. 

2. trans/. and fg. Of evil or danger: To hang 
threateningly or hover {over) as about to fall. 

1590 Massinger, etc. Old Law v. i, Your fathers curses, 
which have brought Vengeance impending on you. 1706 
Phillips, To Impend, to hang over one’s Head, as Dangers 
or Judgments do; to be likely to happen. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. 11. xpr Destruction sure o’er all your heads impends. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 5x5 Great dangers im- 
pended over the ecclesiastical and civil constitution. 1853 
VOL. V. 


J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. I. i. 12 Barbarism is 
ever impending over the civilized world. 

3. Hence, generally, To be about to happen ; to 
be imminent or near at hand. 

1674 tr. Martinicre’s Voy. N. Countries 141 Giving them 
notice of any accident or distemper impending. 1712-14 
Pope Rape Lock 1. 109, I saw, alas ! some dread event im- 
pend. 1744 Akenside Pleas, /mag. 11. 68 The same glad 
task Impends. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 163 A war 
which was believed to be impending. 

4. trans. To overhang, hover over; to be im- 
minently near to, rare. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 354 Thine own Art . .lets thee not 
foresee what impends thee on earth. 1670 Penn Case Lib. 
Consc. 6 The dreadful Judgments that now impend the 
Nation. xBto Shelley Zastrozzi xiii. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 86 
The alarming danger which impended her. 

Impendence (impe’ndens). [f. Impendent : 
see -ence.] The fact or condition of being im- 
pendent ; menacing attitude ; imminence. 

1657 Pierce Div. PhilantJir. 67 The impendence of but a. 
temporall destruction. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 
47 The impendence of a greater sensible evil._ x86o Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. V. ix. iv. § 12 The angry Apennine, dark with 
rolling impendence of volcanic cloud. 

Impendency (impe’ndensi). [f. as prec. : see 
-ency.] The quality or state of being impendent ; 
imminent or threatening character ; an impending 
circumstance. 

a 1632 T. Taylor God's fudgem. 11. iv. (1642) 49 SJoath. . 
hath many virulent and bitter impendencies. n 1660 Ham- 
mond Wks. (1683) IV. 49- The present impendency of God’s 
punishments. 1848 Talfourd_AV«<j/ Mem. Lamb 305 The 
constant impendency of this giant sorrow saddened to ‘ the 
Lambs ’ even their holidaj’s. • 

Impendent (impendent), a. Now rare. [ad. 
L. impend ent-em, pres. pple. of impendere, Impend 
v . 2 Cf. obs. F. impendent (Cotgr.).] 

1. = Impending i. 

x6ii Cotgr., Impendent , impendent, hanging ouer, or 
vnto. 1692 Ray Dissol. World hi. v. (1732) 347 A Rock of 
one of the impendent Cliffs.. 0x790 Imison Sen. Art 1 . 134 
That part of the atmosphere impendant over England. . 1856 ’ 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. xviii.§ 17 The sky.. is writhed 
into folds of motion, closely impendent upon earth. Ibid. 

IV. v. xvi. § 40 Cliffs.. impendent above strong torrents. 

2. ^Impending 2 . 

0:1592 Greene fas. IV Wks. (Rtldg.) 206 Were I baser 
horn, my mean estate Could warrant me from this im- 
pendent harm. 1667 Milton P. L. h. 177' If .. Impendent 
horrors, threatning hideous fall One day upon our heads. 
X74X Warburton Dtv. Legat. v. iii. II. 4x3 This impendent 
Desolation brings them to a Sense of their Folly. 1884 
Fortn. Rev. June 762 The greatest impendent national evil. 

Impending (impe 4 ndig), ppl. a. [f. Impend 

V . z + -ING 2 .] 

1. In literal sense : Overhanging. 

1705-30 S. Gale In- Bib l. Topogr. Brit. III. 38 A bower. . 
pleasantly shaded by the impending bushes. 1784 Cowper 
Task 111. 193 Terribly arch’d and aquiline his nose, And 
overbuilt with most impending brows. 1854 Hawthorne 
Eng. Note-Bks. (1883) I. 583 The old house built by Philip 
English, in Salem.. many-gabled, and impending. 

2. Of evil, danger, etc. : That impends or is 
about to fall or happen ; ‘hanging over one’s head’; 
imminent ; near at hand. 

1682 in Somers Tracts (1748) 1. 193 To prevent impending 
Mischiefs. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad 11. 18 Nodding Ilion waits 
th’ impending fall. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1 . 160 
There were symptoms of an impending storm. x8ox E. 
Peacock N. Brendon I. 263 A shower seemed impending. 

+ Impe*ndious, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. im- \ 
pendios-tts (Plautus), f. impendi-um outlay, ex- 
pense, f. impend-ere Impend vd] Lavish, ex- 
travagant. Hence fZtripe-naiousness. 

1623 Cockeram, Imptndious , spending more than needes. 
1656 m Blount Gloaogr. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Impcndious- 
rttss, liberality, extravagant spending. 

Impenetrability (impenttrabHiti). [f. 
next : see -ITT. Cf. ¥. imp/n(trabilitil\ 

1. The quality or condition of being impene- 
trable; incapability of being penetrated, entered, 
or pierced ; inscrutability ; unfathomableness ; 

• unsnsceptibility of intellectual impression ’ (J.). 

1706 Phillips, Impenetrability , a being impenetrable. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 373 Their excessive impenetra- 
bility to the action of cold. X796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) I. 37 The firmness, hardness, and impenetrability of 
minerals. 1848 C. Bronte f. Eyre xvi, I wilt put her to 
some test. .such impenetrability, .is past comprehension. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xvii, Jermyn’s calculated slowness 
and conceit in his own impenetrability. 

2. Nat. Philos . That property of matter in virtue 
of which two bodies cannot occupy the same place 
at the same time. 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. 44 That Quantity is Divisibility 
is presumed; but extension is before it, in nature, and our 
conception, and is the received notion, though perhaps 
Impenetrability is the truest. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 

I. v. 770 Tangibility and Impenetrability were .. made by 
him the very essence of body. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp . 
Philos. III. xxv. 67 The idea of impenetrability only 
supposes that two extended substances cannot be in the 
same place at the same time. 1877 E. R. Conder Bos. 
Faith v. 222 Extension and impenetrability, long regarded 
as essential properties of matter, are now perceived to be 
properties not of atoms, but of masses of coherent molecules. 

Impenetrable (impe-nftrab’l),a. Also jinp-, 
6-7 impenitrable. [a. F. implnllrabU ( 14 th c.. 


J. de Vignay), ad. L. impenctrdbilis, f. in!- (lit- 2^ 
+ pinetrabilis Penetrable.] Not penetrable. 

1. That cannot be penetrated, pierced, or entered ; 
impossible to get into or through. Const, to, by. 

2460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls' 133 The basnet was strong 
and inpenetrabel. 1583 T. Washington tr. h’ichotay's 
Voy. iv. iii. 115 b, They had on their heads bourgoncts, 
strong and impenetrable. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. 
Ixx, Words . . Able to wound the impenitrablest Eares. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1086 Woods impenetrable To Starr 
or Sun-light. 1687 Load. Gaz. No. 2251/4 His Hull .. not 
being impenetrable to our great Shot. 1794 S. Williams 
Vermont 98 Impenetrable to the rain. 1814 Wordsw. 
Excurs. 11. ad fin.. The hills Lay shrouded in impenetrable 
mist. 1836 Macgillivkay tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxv. 383 A 
kind of clay impenetrable by the roots of herbaceous plants. 
1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. v. 229 One impenetrable forest. 

2. transf. and Jig. Whose nature, meaning, etc. 
cannot be penetrated or discerned; inscrutable; 
unfathomable, a. Of things. 

153* Elyot Gov. 1. xxiii. Were the thing neuer so difficile 
(or as who saythe) impenitrable. s6gz Dryden St. Eure - 
71 tout's Ess. 285 Nothing is more impenetrable than its [the 
soul’s] Nature, its Original, and its Duration. <1x704 T - 
Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 93 The legerdemain 
must be clean and the Conveyance impenetrable to the eye 
of the people. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 257 That the 
intention of proceeding to judgment might be kept an im- 
penetrable secret. 1866 R. W. Dale Disc. Spec. Occ. vi. 
188 Every article of it ends in impenetrable nrystery. 
b. Of persons, their appearance, actions, etc. 

1718 Freethinker No. 75 * 5 A long impenetrable Dis- 
simulation. x8ao Mrs. Hervey Mouriray Fam . It. 154 
She watched his countenance whilst she spoke, but it was 
impenetrable. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 
xv. 127 He was. .impenetrable on this subject. 1882 Ouida 
Maremma 1. 70 She being a close and resolute woman, was 
impenetrable to the curiosity of her neighbours. 

absol. as sb. x8xx Henry <$• Isabella II. 73, I hope j*ou 
bring me some consolation from the fair impenetrable. 

3. Impervious to intellectual or moral influences, 
impressions, or ideas. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. iii. 18 It Is the most impene- 
trable curre That euer kept with men. x6ox ?Marston 
Pasqztil <5- Hath. iv. 285 > Looke, on my knees I creepe. Be 
not impenetrable, beautious youth 1 1784 Cowper Task 
vi. 505 ‘And dost thou dream’, the impenetrable man 
Exclaimed, ‘that me the lullabies of age .. Can cheat? 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit . v. (1875) 205 Aristocracies are, 
as such, naturally impenetrable by ideas. 

4. Nat. Philos . Possessing the quality of im- 
penetrability (see prec. 2 ). 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes Sp Qual. (1667) 2 Bodies, by 
which I mean a Substance extended, divisible and impene- 
trable. 1717 S. Clarke Leibnitz's 5 th Paper 207 Some 
have fancied, that Alan, .became Solid, Opake,and Impene- 
trable by his Fall. 1829 Nat. Philos. 1 . Pneumatics if. § 7. 

2 (U. K. S.) Air is impenetrable. 

Impe-netrableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 

quality of being impenetrable ; impenetrability. 

1685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. vi. 2x4 Since motion does 
not essentially belong to matter, as divisibility and impene- 
trableness are believed to do. X748 Richardson Clarissa 
(x8xx) I. xl. 301 This impenetrableness, .is to be put among 
the shades in his character. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxxv, 
The cold impenetrableness which he preserved under the 
ordinary annoyances of business. 


Impenetrably (impemxtrabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY 2 .] In an impenetrable manner; in- 
scrutably ; unfathomably. 

1647 Hammond Power 0/ Keys 96 Some man impenetrably 
obstinate, x 667 Milton P. L. vi. 400 Invulnerable, im- 
penetrably arm’d. 1759 [Robertson Hist.Scot. (1813)11. vnr. 
43 The whole transaction remained as impenetrably dark as 
ever. 1857 H. B. Breen Mod. Eng. Lit . 251 A poet so 
impenetrably shrouded in mysticism. 

Impenetrate (impe’nfWt), v. [f. Im- 1 * 
Penetrate.] tram. To penetrate intimately. 

X859 Miss Mulock Romant. T. pi 8 Love, .draws its light 
from its own essence, and pours tt out in a sunshine-flood, 
surrounding and impenetrating the beloved with radiance. 
1871 Smiles Charac. ii. (1876) 58 Society was impenetrated 
with vice and profligacy. 1892 Black A- White xo Mar. 377/2 
So deeply has it impenetrated the daily life of the people. 
Impenetra'tion. [Im- 1 .] Intimate peuetra- 
tion, permeation. 

__ 1861 Bp. R. Wilberforce Ess. (1874) 1 . 177 The in-dwejl- 
Ingof Prophecy in the Church, .is., the impenetration of its 
whole being by a miraculous power. 

t Impemetrative, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 -f 
Penetrative.] Not having a penetrating quality. 

X684 H. More Answer 396 The minds of most being., 
slight, and impenetrative. 

Impenitence (impe*nitens). [ad. late L. 
imfxnitentia (Jerome), f. impxnitens Impeni- 
tent : see -ence. Cf. F. impenitent (1630 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The fact or condition of being 
impenitent; want of penitence or repentance; 
hardness of heart ; obduracy. __ 

1624 Bedell Lett. vii. 1x2 Impenitence of any deadly 
crime. 1667 Milton P. L. xl 816 Denouncing wrauth to 
come On thir impenitence. <11694 Tillotson 
cxix. (R.), Nor is one man’s impenitence more^Iameable 
than another’s; Chorazin and Bethsaida can he «n no more 
fault for continuing impenitent, than Tyre arid n • 
1884 E. H. Plum rr re Spirits tn Prison yuu 25S 
There is no predestination to damnation, only continued 
impenitence can be the cause of than . 

Impenitency (impc-mtcnsi). [f. as prec. . 
see -ENCT.] The quality or state of bemg im- 


penitent. 
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5563 Grindal Serv.for Plague Wks. (Parker Soc.) 92 As 
we through our impenitency do now moit worthily feel thy 
justice punishing us. __ 1614 Raleigh Hist, World 11. (1634) 
527 That the Sins which are not forsaken before the age of 
52 yeares, shall be punished with finall impenitencie. 1732 
Berkeley Serin. S. P. G. Wks. 111. 245 A mind not hard- 
ened by impenitency. 1864 J. Walker Faith/. Ministry 
143 Day by day hardening the Soul in deeper impenitency. 
Impenitent (impe*nitent), a. and sb. Also 
6 -poen-. [ad. L. i m pvenitent-em (Jerome), also 
erron. impcai', f. im- (Im- 2 ) ftpxnitens Penitent. 
Cf. F. impenitent (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj Not penitent or repentant ; having no 
contrition or sorrow for sin ; unrepentant, obdurate. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 613/1 [They] will . ._\vepe 
and repent in hell this foolish fruitlesse fashion of their im- 
penitent repentance. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. ii. 5 After 
thy hardnesse, and impenitent heart. 1597. Hooker Feel. 
Pol. V4 lxviii.-§ 8 Impamitent and notorious sinners. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 13s F - Impenitent Criminals and 
Malefactors. 1898 J. Caird Unix*. Serin, yii. 142 With 
God, to forgive an impenitent man and to continue to punish 
a penitent are equally impossible. 

B. sb. An impenitent or unrepentant person. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 525/3 In thys kynde are 

there penitentes and impenitentes bothe. 1631 High Coin- 
mission Cases (Camden) 207 111 at the body of the im- 
enitent went not presently to hell but was condemned to 
ell when he dyed. 1734 Watts Reliq. Jicv. xxiii. Distant 
Thunder , These dark clouds . . hang over the nations, and 
are just ready to be discharged on the head of tmpenitents. 
Hence Impemitentness, impenitency. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Impcnitcntuess , impenitence, un- 
relentingness. 

Impenitently (impemiteutli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an impenitent manner; without 
penitence, repentance, or contrition. 

1631 Gouge Gods Arrows 1. § 10. 13 Sinnes impudently 
and impenitently committed. ^ 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 604 
What crowds of these, impenitently bold, In sounds and 
jingling syllables grown old, Still run on Poets in a raging 
vein. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities ix, Like some en- 
chanted marquis of the impenitently wicked sort, in story. 

t Impe*nitible, a. Obs. [f. Im- 2 + stem of 
L. pxnitere to repent + -IBLE.] Incapable of re- 
pentance. Hence + Impe-nitiblencss. 

a 16x4 Donne Bta&xvaroc (1644) 27 That there is in this 
life an impenitiblenesse, and impossibility of returning to 
God. a 1631 — Serin, xxvi. 262 Death .. concludes him 
and makes him Impenitible for ever. Ibid. 1. 50S A finall 
Impenitence in this life and an Infinite Impenitiblenesse in 
the next. 1637 Jackson Serm. Luke xiii. 5 Wks. 1844 VI. 
332 Utterly cast off by God, or left in a state impenitible. 

Impennate (impe-nJt), a. and sb. Ornith. [f. 
Im- 2 + Pennate, after mod.L. Impenn-cs .] 

a. adj. Featherless, wingless ; spec, applied to 
the Impennes, a name given by Jlliger, 281 1, to 
certain swimming birds which have small wings 
covered with scale-like feathers, as the penguins, 
b. sb. A bird of this kind. 

1842 Bkande Diet. Set. etc., Impennates, Impennes. 
tlmpe'nnous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 + L. 
penna feather, pi. wings + -ous.] "Wingless. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxv. 175 An eare- 
wigge..is reckoned amongst impennous insects by many. 
1658 Phillips, Impenuuous, having no feathers, 
t Impe'nse, v. Obs. rare . [f. L. irnpens ppl. 
stem of impendere , Impend v.-] intr. To weigh on. 

1797-1803 Foster in Life ft Carr. (1846) I. 1E6 Make 
religious sentiments impense so powerfully on the mind. 

t Impensely, adv. Obs. [repr. L. impense 
expensively, exceedingly, greatly, from impens-tis 
expensive, considerable, great, pa. pple. of impend- 
ere to expend, Impend v. x ] Exceedingly, greatly. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. xo That which impensly 
heats, cools, moystneth or-dryeth. 

+ Impemsible, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. type 
*impensibilis, f. im - (Im- 2 ) + *pensibilis , f. pendere , 
pens- to weigh, pay.] 4 Without reward, gratis * 
(Cockeram 1623). 

tlmpe’nsively, adv. Obs. [f. L. irnpens 
ppl. stem of impendere (Impend vf) + -ive + -ly 2 : 
cf, expensively. The L. adv. was impense (see 
Impenselt).] Exceedingly, greatly, immensely. 

1620 Venner Via Recta Introd. 11 It is at no hand to be 
allowed, except to such as are impensiuely hot. Ibid. ii. 38 
It is. .impensiuely hurtfull to cold constitutions. 

t Impe’nt, pa. pple. Obs. [f. Im -1 + Pent, pa. 
pple. of Pen v. 1 ; or pa. pple of Impen vf] Pent 
in ; shut in a pen or fold ; enclosed ; confined. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. in. xti, As. they runne in 
narrow banks impent. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclogv. 67 When 
winds impent, Make Pelion tremble to Astonishment. 1649 
— Triitarch., Hen. / V y xxxiv,_ Neighbour Kings (Impent 
\V«* Horror at the fact, in their owne Right,) Hee Courts 
by his Ambassadors. • 

Impeople (imppp’l) v., var. of Emfeotle, to 
fill with people; to people. 

1583-1631 [see Empeople]. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvi. 
xix. iR.), Thou hast helpt to impeople hell. 3839 Bailf.y 
Festus (1852) 173 With starry globes unnumberable . . Did 
He the void impeople. 

t I*mper. Obs. [f. Isip v. + -erL] One who 
imps or grafts ; a grafter. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 259/2 Impare, or graffere, . .insertor, 
surculator. 

tZ’mperance. 06 s. [f. L. pres. ppl. stem im- 


peraiit- (see next) : see -ance.] Commanding 
quality, commandingness. 

3595 CiiArMAN Ovids Bang. Settee (1639) 35 Since vertuc 
wants due imperance. 3598 — in Alarlowe's Hero ft 
Leander hi. ad fin., If her soul. .found such imperance In 
her love’s beauties. 

t Tmperant, a. Obs. [ad. L. imperant-em, 
pres. pple. of imperate to command.] Command- 
ing, ruling. 

36x7 Colijns Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 359 Imperant only, not 
elicient; dirigent, not exequent, as your School -men loue to 
speak. 3691 Baxter Nat. Ch. x. 47 They might . . by Im* 
pernnt, Judicial and Executive power Govern them. 

t J’mperate, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. imperdt-us , 
pa. pple. of imperd-re to command, rule.] 

A. as pa. pple. Commanded, ruled. 

; c 3470 Harding Citron, lxiii. vii, [He] reigned had and 
imperate In Brytain. ’ 1560 Holland Crt. Venus w. 26 o It 
salue sa, as 1 haif Imperat. 3677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
1. i. 30 They are not acts that are imperate by the Will. 

B. as adj. 1 Commanded* sc. by the will; upp. 
to Elicit a., q.v. 

# 1624 F. White Kepi. Fisher 544 All the actions cliche or 
imperate, which a sinner must performe. .that God may be 
pacified, a 3652 J. Smith Sei. Disc. iv. ix. (3821) 124 All 
the imperate motions of our wills. 3677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Alan, 1. i. 29 The Spirits shot through the Nerves are the 
first and immediate Instruments of the Soul in its imperate 
acts. 3730 Norris Chr. Pmd. iii. 335 By the Will tho<c 
Motions or Operations (Imperate Acts as they arc call’d) 
which are performed by the mediation of the Body. 

t I’mperate, V. Obs. [f. L. impercit ppl. stem 
of imperd-re (see prec.).] trans. To command, 
rule, govern. 

3599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physickc 309/2 He hath 
ordaynede for the Paticnte this peetoralle Conserve. .and 
imperated him without cessationc to v>e the same both 
day and night. 3633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 1. 54 There be 
duties, .imperated or governed by religion. x66o R. Coke 
Power ft Sttbf. 13 Mj» Will is that which imperates all my 
actions. 

Impera’tion. rare. [n. of action from L. 
imperare (see above).] The action of commanding. 

37 86-9 Be.vtimm Princ. Internal. Law ij. Wks. 1838-43 1 1. 
540 Wnat is dominion? It is cither the power of contrecta* 
tion, or else that of imperation .. Under the head of the 
power of imperation is comprised all the power which the 
sovereign is accustomed to exercise. 

Imperatival (imperatsi-val), a. Gram. [f. 
next + -AL.] Pertaining to the imperative mood. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 318 Substantival and its con- 
geners .. adjectival , affix at, diminutival , imperatival , 
nominatival. 1875 Ltcurtoor Comm. Col. (18S 6 ) 222 It is 
not .. that the participle itself has any imperatival force. 

Imperative (impeYativ),' a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. imperdtiv-us of or proceeding from a com- 
mand, commanded (Macrobins), * modus impera- 
tives ’ (Martianus Capella), f. imperare , imperdt- 
to command : see -ive. Cf. !F. imp drat if] 

A. adj. 

1 . Gram. Expressing command : applied to the 
verbal mood (or any form belonging to it) which 
expresses a command, request, or exhortation. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 31 Modes: every parfyte verbe hath 
vi, the indicatyve, imperatyve [etc.]. 1581 R. Goade in 
Confer. 11. (1584) M ij b, It is the Imperatiue mode, and 
therefore a commaundement. 3665 Wither Lords Prayer 
325 It is usual with the Prophets to express in the Impera- 
tive Mood, and by way of Prayer, those Benedictions 
which God hath decreed and promised to the Righteous. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 332 The Imperative 
Mood is used for commanding, exhorting, entreating, or 
permitting. 

2 . Having the quality or property of command- 
ing; of the nature of, characterized by, or express- 
ing a command ; commanding ; peremptory'. . 

3598 Florio, Imperative , imperatiue, or commanding. 
1612-35 Bp. Hall Contempt O. T. xv. iv, The suits of 
kings are imperative. 3794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life ft 
Writ. (1832) II. 394 Subject to the imperative, and too often 
the imperious, mandates of a Committee. 1852 'Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxii. 293 A female voice said 
something in a quick imperative tone. 

3 . Demanding obedience, execution, action, etc. ; 
that must be done or performed; urgent; of the 
nature of a duty ; obligatory. 

1823 Byron fuan vi. cxiv, But such precipitation may 
end ill, Even at your own imperative expense. 3843 
Lytton Last Bar. 1. v. Science was of more imperative 
necessity than even Hunger. 3856 Kanf. A ret. Expl, II. 
391 The condition of our sick men made it imperative that 
I should return at once. 3893 Spectator 4 Apr., The. work 
is quite imperative, and its result will be most beneficial. 

B. sb. 1 . Gram. The imperative mood, or a 
verbal form belonging to it (see A. 1).^ 

3530 Palsgr. Introd. 36 fe puis wanteth his present im- 
paratyve and his present optatyve. 3624. N. De Laune tr. 
Du Alouliit s LogicioZ Imperatives, Optatives, and Subjunc- 
iives enter not into an Enuntiation. 3727-41 Chambers 
Cycl.pat. Mood, I love, is a simple affirmation ; love., an im- 
erative.. 3755 Johnson Eng. Gram., The Imperative pro- 
ibitcry is seldom applied in the second person ... without 
the word do; as Stop him, hut do not hurt him. 2873 
Roby Lat. Gram. § 581 The imperative, present appears to 
consist of shortened forms of the indicative present. 

2 . An imperative action, speech, condition, etc. ; 
an action, etc. involving or expressing a command; 
a command. 

. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall x\\. The Lords lawes are either 
imperatiues of good or inhibitiues of ill. 1633 T. Adams 


Exp. 2 Peter ya. 26. 14S2 There be. .such mysticall allusions, 
such majesticall imparatives. 2837 Sir W. Hamilton 
Aletaph . xlvi. (1870) II. 516 The unconditional imperative 
of the moral-law. 2868 Bain Meut. ft Mor. Sc. (18751 459 
There is ho act however trivial which cannot be raked to 
the position of a moral act, by the imperative of society. 

b. Categorical imperative : see Categoiucal 
A. 1 c. 

18.17 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 70 The unconditional command, 
or (in the technical language of his school) the categorical 
imperative, of the conscience. 2888 Pall Mall G, 29 Oct. 2/2 
The. practical importance of the doctrine of the Divinity of 
Christ has always seemed to me to lie in the fact that it in. 
vests His teaching with the authority of the Categorical 
Imperative. 

Imperatively (impeTativli), adv. [f. prec. 
adj. + -ly 2 .] J11 an imperative manner ; command- 
ingly ; f Gram . in or with the imperative mood. 

<2x603 T* Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (i6rS) 647 
Whether it be turned Imperatiuely or Indicatiuely.ithurteth 
not us. a 1710 Br. Bull Serm. I. i. (R,),The words, though 
they are delivered imperatively, yet are a plain promise, 
*833 J. H. Newman Arians 1. ii. (1876) 37 A remedy, which 
..the circumstances of the times imperatively required. 
2866 Geo.. Eliot F. Holt xxxiii, Felix said, imperatively, 

‘ Leave him there *. 

Imperativeness (imperativnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being imperative ; com* 
mandingness, authoritativeness ; obligatoriness. 
.1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 396 That dictatorial, impera* 
tiveness.. often associated with long service and high com- 
mand. 3879 H. Spenceh Data 0/ Ethics xj. § 63 . 1S7 The 
acts by which each maintains his own life must.. precede in 
imperativeness all other nets of which he is capable. 

Illmperator (imper^’t^i). Also 6 emp*. 
[L., ngent-n. from imperd-re to command.] 

a. In Roman History, a word originally meaning 
‘commander’, under the Republic, conferred by 
salutation of the soldiers on a victorious general ; 
afterwards, under the Empire, confined to the head 
of the state, in whose name all victories were won, 
and thus the equivalent of its English representa- 
tive, EMrEHOR, q.v. 

From the ancient Roman Emperors, it was continued as 
the Latin title of the Emperors of the East and West, and 
so of all monarchs who claimed ‘ imperial ’ rank or position. 
In this sense it was commonly assumed tin Latin docu- 
ments) by the Old English kings from vEthelstan onward 
(see Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iii, and App. C); the OE. 
c.jui valent was cdsere (cf. C^sar, Kaser, Kaiser), the OF. 
repr. was empereor, whence Empf.ror. 

3579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 679 Pompeyc.s souldicrs 
saluted him by the name of Imperator. 2646 SirT. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vii. xvi. 374 Julius Augustus and Tiberius with 
great humility or popularity refused the name of Imperator. 
1853 W. Smith's Smaller Diet. Gr. ft Rom. Antig. (xS68) 
211/1 After a victory’ it was usual for the soldiers to salute 
their commander as imperator, but this salutation neither 
gave nor confirmed the title, since the title as a matter of 
course was given with the imperium. 2867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. 1. iii. 145 From the days of /Ethelstan onwards, our 
kings.. appear in their public acts as Basileus , Carso r, Im- 
perator, Imperator Augustus. 

b. gen. Absolute ruler, emperor ; commander, 
ruler. (Cf. Empebor 3 b.) 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 38; [Cupid] King of Codpeeces, 
Sole Emperator and great ^generall Of trotting Parrators. 
2596 Edw. Ill, ii. ii. 26 She is as imperator over me ; And I- 
to her Am as a kneeling vassal. 26x3 Haga at Constant, in 
Hart. Alisc. (Malh.) III. 223 Supreme lord of the noble 
house of the Ottomans, and the imperator of all other rulers 
and lords in the world. 

Hence Ixnpera*torsMp, the office of- imperator. 

' 1848 Frasers A fag. XX X\ r III. 242 This new theoretical 
Jmperatorship consolidates itself. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl, 
Relig. Knowl. I. 407 His [Vespasian's] elevation to the 
imperatorship. 

Imperatorial (imperato°-rial), a. [f. L. im- 
per atari -us, f. imperator (see prec.) + -AL.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, or befitting 
an imperatorj emperor, or commander; imperial. 

Imperatorial province, a province of the ancient Roman 
empire, of which the Caesar was himself the jiroconsul, the 
administration being by a legatus with pnetorian power. 

2660 Burney Kepi. Awpor £1660 15 St. Peter attributes to 
his Majesty the Imperatorial Title of Supream. <1x806 
Macartney Wks. I. 2^3 (Jod.l It calls for an unusuat term 
in our language, an imperatorial control. 2823 De Quincev 
Lett. Educ. iv. Wks. i860 XIV. 77 A speech of imperatorial 
grandeur. 1832-4 — Cxsars ibid. X. 228 note, In the ini- 
peratorial provinces, where the governor bore the title of 
Proprxtor. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 470 He was an impera- 
torial, a kingly man. 

2 . Of or pertaining to absolute command ; im- 
perative. Obs. m . 

1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 241 Moses deliver’d his Law 
after an Imperatorial way, saying. Thou shalt not do this. 

Hence Imperato rially adv., in an Jmperntorial 
way; as an- emperor. 

1839 De Quincey Casuistry Wks. VIII. 277 note. He 
provided, .ropes of purple and of gold intertwisted, that he 
might hang himself imperatorially. 

t Imperatcrrian, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -as.] 

= Imperatorial. 

1640 Som Ni-‘K A uliq. Canterb. gfis That age ns much 
affecting the lmperatorian * Brevity, as ours abhorresit. 
<12670 Hacket A bp. Williams i. (1692) 167 He [James I] did 
so little bear up with an lmperatorian resolution against the 

method of their ways, # . 

Imperatorin (imperato j'rin). Chern. Also 
imperutrin. [f. Hot. L. Imftratona (see below) 
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+ *in.] A neutral substance discovered in the root 
of niastenvort, Imperatoria Osiruihium , and after- 
wards proved to be the same as peucedanin. 

1838 T. Thomson Client. Orgf Bodies SaoWackenroder, 
who examined it particularly, distinguished it by the name 
of imperatrin. 1866-72 Watts Diet. Chcm . IV. 386 Peu- 
cedanin , Imperatorin , C12HJ0O3. 

+ ImperatOTIOUS, a. Ohs. [f. L. imperd- 

tdri-US + -OU3.] = IjIPFBATOItlAT,. 

1625 Sir T. .Coventry in Hacket A bp. Williams 11. 
(1692) 9 His Majesty's Speech, though short, yet Full and 
Princely, and rightly Imperatorious. X674 Milton Dec la r. 
Elect . King Poland Wits. (1851) 463 The only (under God) 
imperatorious Valour and Prudence of Sobietski. 

Hence f Imperato'riously adv.> as a commander 
or general, 

1620 GHANCER Div. Loglke 318 Hee did it Strategicos, 
that is, Imperatoriously, or Nestoriously. 

t Impe'ratory, a. 06s . [ad. L. imperatori-us , 
f. Imperator.] lmperatorial, imperial. 

x6x6 Chapman Homer's Hymns , Hermes 807 The mightie 
Impexatorie Art. Ibid. 997 In awe of thy high Imperatory 
hand. 

+ Inrpe'ratrice. Ohs. Also emp-. [a. F. 
impiratrice (16th c. in Littre), ad. L. imperatrix, 
-tneem, fern, of Impekatob.] Empress. 

‘ c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1196 As pope, emperoure, 
Emperatrice, and Cardynalle. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
lxxv. 61 Empryce of pTyss, imperatrice. 1542 Henry VIII 
Declar. 201 Daitid Kyng of Scottis did homage to Matilde 
the Emperatrice. 

So || Impera*triz. 

1623 Cockeram, Imperatrix , shee that commandeth. 1813 
1'. Busby Lucretius iv. Comment, xxxiii, The soul is her 
own imperatrix. 

Imperceable, -iable, var. of Impierceable it. 
Imperceivable (imparsfvab’l), a. Now rare. 
[f. Isr-2 + Perceivable.] Imperceptible. 

a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 137 The working of this is 
sweet and imperceivable. 1719 Be Foe Crusoe 11. vi, In 
a manner to us imperceivable. 1819 W. Lawrence Lect. 
Man *.(1844) 377 There is no circumstance, .which does not 
pass by imperceivable gradations into the opposite character. 

Hence Ixnpercei-vableness, imperceptibility ; 
Impercei'vably adv. t imperceptibly. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely it. viii. 5297 This came vp 
secretly, closely, imperceiueably. a 1714 Sharp Serm , III. 
v. (R.), This imperceiveableness of the impressions made 
upon our souls by the Holy Spirit, was that which our 
Saviour signified to Nicodemus. 

+ Imperceived, a. 06s. rare. [f. I.n- 2 + 
perceived, pa. pple. of Perceive n.] Not per- 
ceived or discerned. 

1624 Bp. Mountacu I muted. Address 26 In a moment of 
Time, in imperceiued time, it passeth with speed from East 
to West, a 1691 Boyle Gen. Hist. Air vi. (1692) 23 Finding 
the Bladder to be pump’d up, we would have tied up the 
contained Air, but could not do it by reason of an imper* 
ceiv’d Hole. 

+ Impere ei’verant, a. 06s. In 7 imper- 
Beuerant. [f. Im - 2 + Perceiverant perceiving 
( c 1509).] Not perceiving, void of perception, 
undiscerning. 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv. i. 15 The Lines of my body are as 
well drawne as his.. yet this imperseuerant Thing loues him 
in my despight. 

Imperceptibility (i-mpojseptibiliti). [f. 

next : see -1TV.] 

1. The quality or condition of being impercep- 
tible ; incapability of being perceived. 

1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867). 330 _The wiles, depths, 
secrets, and devices of Satan.. in their own nature imply 
a studied or designed secrecy and imperceptibility. 1794 
Mrs. Pjozzi Synon. II. 65 While metaphysicians expand 
their subtleties into imperceptibility. 

•f* 2. Incapability of perceiving. 06s. rare. 

X786 tr. Swedenborgs C/tr. Relig. § 439 A total ignorance 
and imperceptibility of the delight of heavenly love. 

Imperceptible (impojse-ptib’l), a. (sb.) Also 
7 inp-. [a. F. imperceptible (1425 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. med. L. imper ceplibil-is, f. im- (Im--) 
+ ferceptibil-is Perceptible.] Not perceptible ; 
incapable of being perceived. 

a. That by its nature cannot be perceived or 
discerned ; naturally incapable of affecting the 
perceptive faculties. 

1526 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 201 b, Sodeynly In 
tyme impecceptyble he fourmed that moost blessed body in 
her wombe. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1019 As for 
the soule it is invisible, yea and inperceptible to all the 
naturall senses. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 44 
Some diseases, .proceeding from an imperceptible vermin 
within us. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg x Christening x, He . . 
Seem’d washing his hands with invisible soap In imper* 
ceptible water. 

b. So slight, gradual, subtle, or indistinct as 
not to be perceptible. 

1635-56 Cowley Daxndeis iv. 383 Strange Play of Fate I 
when might’iest humane things Hang on such small, Im- 
perceptible Strings! 1737 IS. Berington] G. ai Litccas 
Mem. 78 An imperceptible Dew, which tho’ not so thick as 
a Fog, moisten’d the Surface of the Ground.^ 1853 Ruskin 
Stows Pen. II. vi. The three classes. -pass into each other 
by imperceptible gradations. x83o Geucie Phys. Gtog.vt. 
216 The solid earth is subject to movements either sudden 
and violent, or slow and imperceptible. . 

B. sb. An imperceptible thing or creature ; with 
the : that which is imperceptible. 


1709 Addison Tatlcr No. 119 ? 2, I should be wonder- 
fully pleased to see a natural HFtory of Imperceptibles, 
containing a true Account of such Vegetables and Animals 
as grow and live out of Sight. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Prittc . 11. xii. § 93 (1875) 27S An entire history of anything 
must include its appearance out of the imperceptible and 
its disappearance into the imperceptible. 

Hence Imperce'ptibleness, imperceptibility. 

3677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. r. i. 18 By reason of their 
..subtiky and imperceptibleness to us. xB 8 z J. Parker 
Apost. Li/e l. 15 The gradient has evermore lifted itself 
up by imperceptibleness of degree. 

Imperceptibly (impojse‘ptibli), adv. [f. 
Imperceptible 4 - -ly 2 ] In an imperceptible 
manner or degree ; so as not to be perceived. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 117 So doth our minde cast 
her points diversly and imperceptibly. 1734 Berkeley 
Visitat. Charge Wks. 1871 IV. 653 Discourse .. that im- 
perceptibly glides from one subject to another. 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 313 The proposed variations. . 
are introduced and established almost imperceptibly. 1875 
Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) IV. 276 The powers of sense and of 
reflection, .pass imperceptibly into one another. 

Iniperception (impoise-pjon). [f. Im- 2 + 
Perception.] Absence or want of perception. 

1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 16 Lay hold on 
that imperceptive part of the Soul, or on the Soul it self 
in the state of Silence or Imperception. 1663 Charleton 
C/tor . Gigant. 64 An imperception of the. majesty of his 
person. 1889 H. J. Barker prig. English i. 14 It is in this 
naive imperception of distortion., that the whole humour of 
school-boyishness lies. 

Imperceptive (impajse’ptiv), a . [f. Im- 2 + 
Perceptive.] 

1. Not perceptive or perceiving ; lacking percep- 
tion ; im percipient. 

x66x Rust Origen Opin. in Phenix (1721) I. 51 That 
Congruity . . is more deeply pitch’d in her imperceptive 
Powers. 1768-74 Tucker LI. Nat. (1852) I. 302 Not 
producible by any combination whatsoever of imperceptive 
and inactive ingredients. 1880 Grant White Every-Day 
Eng. 87 Thus is the ear. .habitually dull and imperceptive 
in regard to the utterance of the lips.- 

2. In pass, sense: Imperceptible, rare. (Cf. 
itnexpressive in Shaks. and Milton.) 

1876.M02LEY Univ. Serm. iv. (1877)95 Like some fragrant 
scent in the air, which comes and goes, .and rises and falls 
in imperceptive waves. 

Hence Imperce-ptiveness, ImperceptPvity, 
imperceptive quality or condition. 

1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 36 Whose Im* 
perceptiveness is no more Obstacle to her natural and 
plastical Operations, then [etc.]. x68x Glanvill Sad- 
ducistnus 1. 165 The third objection touching the Imper- 
ceptivity of an extended Substance. 

tlmpe’rch, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 1 + Perch 
v .] To place on (something) as on a perch. 

1786 Europ. Mag. IX. 293 Imperch'd on a post. 

Impercipient (impajsipient). a. {sb.) [f. 

Im- 2 + Percipient. J Not perceiving ; lacking per- 
ception. 

18x3 C. Lofft in E. H. Barker Parriana (1828) II. 77 
note, A quality of impercipient substance. 1871 Sir H. 
Holland Recoil. Past Life (1872) 180 A man singularly 
impercipient of natural beauty or grandeur. x 832 F. W. H. 
Myers Kencxval Youth 96 And is the World’s in very truth 
An impercipient Soul ? 
b. sb. One who lacks perception. 

x8g8T. Hardy / Yes sex Poems 1 S 1 (title) The Impercipient. 

So Imperci'piencB, lack of perception. 

1891 T. Hardy 'less v. xlix. in^ Graphic 5 Dec. 665/2 
Tess's warm outpouring lay awaiting him in a drawer, .its 
ardour pitifully wasting itself on ihe cold darkness and 
impercipience of that receptacle. 

+ Impercu’ssively, adv. Obs. rare . [f. 
Im- 2 + Percussive + -ly 2 .] “Without percussion 
or striking. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xx. (1737) 90 This caus’d the | 
Pontiffs.. to sacrifice to the great Deity in Silence, imper- 
cussively, without any vociferous. .Sound. 

t Impe’rdible, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 + L. 
perd-fre to lose + -IBle.] That cannot be lost or 
destroyed. Hence f Xmper&itoiTity, the quality 
of being imperdible, indestructibility. 

1661 Fcltham Disc. Eccl. ii. 11 Wks. 377 As they [wis- 
dom and knowledge] are harder in their acquisition, so 
are they more imperdible and steddy in their stay. 1713 
Dekham Phys.-TJteol. V. ix. 350 Neither are those pretious 
Things of 'greater use to the ^making of ..Utensils., by 
means of their Beauty, Imperdibility, and Ductility. 

t Impe’re. Sc. Obs . rare. [a. obs. legal F. 
impere (Godef.), ad. L. imperinm : see Imperium.] 

A command, order. ^ • 

1548 G. Wish art tr. Ssviss Confess. Faith in Wodrow 
Soc. Misc. (1844) 22 We shuJde be subject in holynes to the 
majestrate. -so longe as his comman dements, statutes and 
imperes evidently repungneth not with God. 

Impere, obs. form of Impair v. 

Imperenee (rmperens). Also -ance, impur- 
ence. A vulgar corruption of Impudence, perh. 
associated with Impertinence. 

17 66 Colman & Garrick Claud. Marriage v. 78 , 1 wonder 
at your Impurence, Mr. Brush. 1821 Egan Life .London 11. 
ii. 392 She is blowing up the nasty fellow for his imperance. 
1837 Dickens Pick zv. xiv, ‘ Let me alone, imperenee ', said 
the young lady. w 

So Imperent (rmperent) a., vulgar corruption of 
impudent. 

1838 Jas. Grant Sk. Laid. 57 He’s werry imperent, to 
make any reflekshuns o’ the k:na- 


Imperes, obs. form of Emtoess. 

Imperfect (imiwufekt), a. (si.) Forms: a. 
4-5 imparfltfe, inperfitfe. inparflt(e, -yt, 5 in- 
perfyght, j-yimperfit, (5-6 -yt(e, 6 -fite, .fett\ 

0 . 6 imperfecte, 6- imperfect. [ME. a. F. im- 
parfait (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. imperfetto, 
Sp. impafeclo, Pg. impeifcito-.-h. imperf edits, f. 
im- ( 1 st--) + perfect its Perfect. Substq. influ- 
enced by, and, in 16th c., assimilated to, the Latin 
form.] Not perfect ; the opposite of perfect. 

I. Ordinary senses. , . 

1 . Wanting some part or adjunct nsualty present, 
or necessary to the full form or development ; not 
fully formed, made, or done unfinished, incom- 
plete ; of less than the fell amount ; deficient. 

c 139* Chaucer Astro!, i. § 18 Som of hem semen perfit 
cercles, & somme semen inperfit. C1440 Gesta Rom. 11. 
xxi. 339 (Add. MS.) The child is not apte to serve god, in 
that he is inparfite. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 49 I he 
werkes..that were begonne..be lefte wythout eny more 
werkyng, alle Imperfyt. 1570 Billingslev Euclid xi. Def. i. 
312 A line is the imperfectest kinde of quantitie. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 667 A Snake. . Leaving his Nest, 
and his imperfect Young. 1782 Prjestlf.y Corrupt. C/tr. 

1. Pref. 19, I did not think it right to leave any of the 
pieces imperfect. 1856 FROUDE Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 92 
The history of the time is too imperfect to justify a positive 
conclusion. 1884 Bowf.r & Scott De Bary's P-haner. 367 
Those bundles which become imperfect by disappearance 
of the Trachea. 

2. Wantiug some quality or attribute necessary 
to full efficiency, normal condition, or ideal 
character ; not coming up to the standard ; not all 
that it should be ; defective, faulty. 

c 1340 Haxjpole Prose Tr. 45 Othir saules hat ere in Jus 
lyfe inperfile. .ne had noghte he fullhede of charite .. sail 
haue pe lawere mede. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 305 To 
brynge men of more inperfyght lyfe, into Y' platfe of men 
more parfyght. 1502 Atkvnson tr. De Imitatione m. vi. 
200, 1 am imperfite of vertu & feble in loue. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear tv. vi, 5 Your other Senses grow imperfect By your 
eyes anguish. 1660 F. Bkookc tr. Le Blanc's T?av. 176 
He had written them in French.. and withall in an im- 
perfect and bad character. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 
II. 184 So imperfect a creature as man. 1872 Ruskin 
Eagle's N. § 88 Ignorance, .will produce what is imperfect, 
but not offensive. 

1 3 . Positively faulty, vicious, evil. Obs . 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 50 * panne artow inparfit’, quod 
he, * and one of pryde»kny3tes\ Ibid. 127 Prestes inparfit 
and prechoures after syluer. 1393 Ibid. C. iv. 389 AI reson 
reproueh such imparfit pupte. 161 x Cotgr., Vicicux,.. 
erronious, imperfect, vnsound. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 
$ Comutw. 266 Their imperfect customes of drinking. 

4 . Of persons in respect of imperfect or defective 
action or accomplishment: Not fully instructed or 
accomplished in. 

1570 Henry's Wallace Xt. 1432 Blaym nocht the buk, 
thocht I be imperfyte [CX470 wnpcrfyt]. 1605 Skaks. 
Macb. 1. iii. 70 Stay you imperfect Speakers, tell me moie. 
x6£o Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. (1658) 98 A main 
Reason why the Ancients were so imperfect in the Doc- 
trine of Meteors, was their ignorance of Gunpowder and 
Fire-works. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 221 If any 
of the Boys were out or imperfect, he was corrected by 
the next., till the whole number of words were read. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xvii. 373 Any statesmen 
who forgot him in them reckoning must nave been imperfect 
in their notion of political dynamics. 

II. Technical senses. 

5 . Gram. Applied to a tense which denotes 
action going on but not completed; usually to 
the past tense of incomplete or progressive action 
(more fully called past imperfect , formerly some- 
times prctcr-impcrfcct ) , as Gr. i ypatpov, L. scri- 
bebam , F. f l crivais , Eng. I was 'writing. 

In the grammar of the Semitic languages, now generally 
applied to the ‘tense’ or verbal form with prefixed pro- 
nominal elements, sometimes called future and present. 

In Slavonic Grammar, formerly sometimes used for Isi* 
perfective. 

1530 Palsgr. 84 The preter imperfit tens, as je farloye. 
5678 Phillips (ed. 4), Imperfect, ox Prettr-hnferfcci Teme. 
1832 Pinnock L. Murray s Eng. Gram. viii. § 6. 120 The 
Imperfect Tense represents the action or event, cither as 
past and finished or as remaining unfinished at a certain 
time past. 18 66 Mason Eng. Grant, (ed. 7) f 206 Nine 
Primary Tenses. A. 1. The Past Imperfect, showing that 
at a certain past time an action was going on) as /tww 
writing.. B. 1. The Present Imperfect,. .as, / atn writtug 
. ,C. 1. The Future Imperfect, ..as, / shall be vsriting. *871 
RobyZ<i/. Gram. §549 Three [tenses] denoting incomplete 
action; the Present, Future, and Imperfect (sometimes 
called respectively, present imperfect, future imperfect, 
past imperfect), 1892 Driver Heb. Tenses (ed. 3) 1* It wd* 
be better to acquiesce in the names now generally employeu 
.. and to call them by the terms perfect and imperfect 
respectively. Ibid, iii, The imperfect in Hebrew, as tn the 
other Semitic languages, indicates action as nascent, as 
evolving itself actively from its subject, as developing. ^ 

+ 6. Arith . a. Applied to a number which is 
not equal to the sum of its aliquot parts : opp. to 
perfect. (Cf. Deficient A. 1 c.) b. Applied to 
a power (square, cube, etc.) whose root is an in- 
commensurable quantity: opposed to a ptrjtct 

S<I l&n RECOBDE et //'4rfi/.’ Air b : Imperfects numbers be 
s Jh l whose partes addetl Jogelher. doe wake enher more 
or terse then the whole number it seif. ■ (V ' 
are 3, 4 and 6, which make x6. *674 Jeake Arith. 
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IMPERFECT. 

(i6q 6) 5 Imperfect numbers,. are those whose even parts 
added together, will not return the Primary* Number. 1706 
W. Jones Sytt. Palmar. Mathescos 114 The Roots of Im- 
perfect Powers are Incommensurable Quantities. 

. 7 . Mus. fa. In mediaeval music, applied to a 
note when reckoned as twice- (instead of three 
times) the length of a note of the next lower 
denomination ; and hence to those * modes etc. 
characterized by such relative value of the notes. 

b. Applied to Plain Chant melodies which do not 
extend through the entire compass of the mode in 
which they are written (Grove Diet. Mus. s.v.). 

c. Sometimes applied to a diminished • (as dis- 
tinguished from a perfect) fourth, fifth, or triad: 
see Diminished 4 a., ■ 

Imperfect cadence : a cadence ending on some chord 
other than the direct chord of the tome, usually that of 
the dominant, and having the effect of a partial close or 
stop (like that of a comma or semicolon in a sentence) ; also 
called a half -close. Imperfect concords ^ or consonances : 
a name given to the thirds and sixths, major and minor. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus, 18 The Moode Imperfect of 
the more prolation is, when all go by two, except the 
Minome which goeth by three. Ibid. 19 The Moode Im- 
perfect of the lesse prolation is, when all go by two : as two 
Longes to the Large, two Breeucs to the Longe, two Serni- 
breeues to the Breefe, and two Minomes to the Semibriefe. 
1667 G. Simpson Compcnd. 40 Concords are.. Perfect and 
Imperfect .. Perfects are these, 5th, 8th with all their 
Octaves. Imperfects are a 3rd, 6th, and their Octaves. 
1875 Ouseley Harmony xiiL 156 When it is wished to make 
a kind of rest or division in a piece of music, .it is usual to 
employ what is called the Imperfect cadence, or half-close. 
i ^77 > Stainer Harmony* xii. The most common position of 
the imperfect triad is its first inversion. 1880 C. H. li. 
Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 766 Mediaeval writers (accus- 
tomed to look upon the number Three— the Symbol of the 
Blessed Trinity — as the sign of Perfection) applied the term 
Imperfect to all rhythmje. proportions subject to the binary 
division. . . Thus, the Minim — alvyays equal to two Crotchets 
only— was essentially Imperfect, in common with all other 
notes shorter than the Semibreve. The Large was also Im- 
perfect, whenever it was made equal to two Longs [etc.]. 
Ibid. 768 An example of an Imperfect Cadence which con- 
cludes on a chord other than the Dominant. 1889 E. Prout 
Harmony (ed. 10) i. § 20 The consonant intervals are.. sub- 
divided into perfect and imperfect consonances. 

8. Bet. Applied to flowers in which any normal 
part is wanting. 

Formerly, esp. to flowers having no corolla or perianth ; 
now to those in which either stamens, or pistils, or both, 
are absent. *, 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Tech/:., Imperfect Flowers of Plants 
are such as want the Petala : and therefore they are some- 
times called Apeialous, and sometimes Slantxneeus. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex. } Imperfcctus , applied to flowers which 
want the anther, or pistil, or both : imperfect. x86o Lindley 
Sch. Bot. i. 13 An amentum or catkin is a spike consisting 
of imperfect flowers. 

9 - Law. (See quots.) 

1832 Austin jfurispr. (1879) I. i. 101 An imperfect law 
{with the sense wherein the term is used by the Roman 
jurists) is a law which wants a sanction and which there- 
fore is not binding. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 240/1 
Executory trusts. _ In the easy of articles of agreement, 
made in contemplation of marriage, and which are conse- 
quently preparatory to a settlement . , the trusts declared 
by them are said to be executory or imperfect, because they 
require an ulterior act to raise and perfect them. [See 
Executory a. 8 ] 1872 Ibid. (ed. 5) Imperfect obligations, 

moral duties, such as charity, gratitude, etc. which cannot 
be enforced by law. 

B. as sb. 

1 . Gram. The imperfect (i.e. past imperfect) 
tense : see 5. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Grant. % 66 The Imperfect ex- 
presses : (1) Action going on in time past along with other 
action. .(2) Action repeated or habitual in time past. *873 
F. Hale Mod. Eng. 324 Who, in the next place, devised 
our modern imperfects passive? 

+ 2 . Mus. An imperfect concord: see (quot. 
1667). Obs. ^ 

+ Imperfect, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj.] tram. 
To render imperfect ; to destroy the perfection of. 

*555 J* Bradford Let. in Coverdale Lett. Marl. (1564) 
265, 1 deny transubstantiation..vvherby the Masse is main- 
teyned, christes supper peruerted, his sacrifice & Crosse 
imperfetted, hys priesthode destroyed.' a 1614 Donne 
Bia^avoToc (1644) 179 As though the body of Christ could 
be ‘ imperfited. 1682 Sir T. Browne Cltr. Mor. 1. § 28 
Time, which perfects some Things, imperfects also others, 
b. Mus. (See prec. 7 a.) Also absol. 

1597 Mobley Introd. Mus. Annot., This'pricke standing 
in this place doeth imperfect. ,1609 Douland Omith . 
Micro l. 54 A perfect Breefe can be imperfected, not onely by 
a Semibreefe . . but also of two Minims. Ibid. 55 The im- 
perfecting Note doth goe before the Note that is im- 
perfected. 

t Impe*rfected, a. Obs. [f. Ill- 2 + perfected, 
pa, pple. of Perfect z>.] Not perfected; incom- 
plete, imperfect. _ 

1552 Huloet, Imperfected, inf edits , i. non foetus ant 
non p erf edits . a 1631 Donne in Seled. (1840) xoo Im- 
perfected confessions (who perfects his confession?) leaue 
ill-gotten goods sticking upon thine heir. .1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (1818) I. 158 'Jhe distinction between perfected and 
imperfected Obligations. 1829 E. Jesse Jml. Naturalist 
297 The younger and imperfected creatures mine their way 
. . in the solid timber. ‘ : ■ 

■j* Impe’rfectible, a.i Mus , Obs. [f. Imperfect 
v. + -ible.] Capable of being made imperfect (see 
Imperfect a. 7 a). 
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1609 Douland Omith. Microl. 58 As oft as two alterable 
Notes are placedbetween two imperfectiblc Notes without 
a Pricke of Division, the Second is always altered. 

Imperfectible (impoife'ktTb 1), a.~ ff. Iai-2 
+ Perfectible. Cf. Y. imperfectible (Littre).] 
Incapable of being made perfect 
1869 Farrar Fain. Speech iv. .(1873) 115 Many of them 
apparently as imperfectible as the Amos of Jesso or the 
Veddahs of Ceylon. 

Hence ImperfectibiTIty, incapability of being 
made perfect. 

1836 Ifeslm. Rev. Apr, 241 The * imperfectibility ’ of men's 
nature is visible in their lives. 

Imperfection (impaife-kjan). [a. F. imper- 
fection (12th c., Oxf. Ps.), orad.L. impcrfection-cm, 
f. imptrfeclus Imperfect a.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being imperfect 



CX380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 436 Seculer lordship J»at 
clerkis hanne nou smacchih imperfecciounon many maner. 
£-1386. Chaucer Pars . T. P 933 Ihesu crist is cnticrly nl 
good in hym nys noon inperfeccion. ei4£otr. Dt : imita- 
tione 1. ih. 5 All maner pcrfeccioun in ]> 1S worlde ba)j a 
maner of imperfeccion annexed )>erto. 1545 Raynoi.d Byrt/i 
Mankynde (1564) iS b, Imperfection is, when that any per- 
ticuler creature doth lacke any propertie, instrument, or 
qualitic which commonly by nature is in all other, or the 
more part, of that kynd._ 1667 Milton P. L . vui. 423 
Man by number is to manifest ms single imperfection, and 
beget Like of his like. 1772 Priestley Inst. Rejig. (1782) 
II. 65 [They] bear the marks of human imperfection. _ 1875 
Tovvett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 44 The necessary imperfection of 
language seems to require that wc should view the truth 
under more than one aspect. 

2 . (with pi.) An instance of this quality or con- 
dition ; a detail or particular in which a thing is 
imperfect or faulty ; a defect, fault, blemish. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. x. (1495) 3E0 Asshes 
hath this defawte and inperfcccyon, that though he be 
euery dayc moysted . . yet he is alwaye barayn. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) ib, Wherin .. I myght lokc, 
as xti a . . lokyng glasse . . and perceyuc mvne owne im- 
perfeccyons. 1602 Shaks. Ham . 1. v. 79 No reckoning 
made, but sent to my account With all my imperfections on 
my head. 1774 C. J. Pm its Voy. N. Pole 87 Error [to] be 
attributed to the imperfections in the manner of measuring 
the distance. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 8 He has left 
imperfections, which would have been removed if he had 
lived a few years longer. 

+ 3 . Mus. The making of a note ‘ imperfect or 
the condition of its being 1 imperfect ’ : see Imper- 
fect a. 7 a. Obs. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 24 Imperfection ..is the 
taking away of the third part of a perfect notes value. 
1614 T. RAVENSCRorr (title) A briefe Discovrse of-.Charac- 
t’ring the Degrees by their Perfection, Imperfection and 
Diminution, in measurable Musicke, against the common 
Practise and Custome of the Times. 1880 C. H. H. Parry 
in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 767 Other ways in which the Per- 
fection of certain notes may be changed to Imperfection. 

+ Imperfe'ctious, “■ obs. rare. [f. prec., 
after factious, etc.] Full of imperfection, faulty. 

1594 Taming of Shrew (1844) 24 Come hither thou Im- 
perfecksious slauej 1608^ Middleton Fam. Love u. iv, 
Their behaviour wit and discourse, .is as imperfectious and 
silly as your scholars new come from the university. 

Imp erfe ctive (impaife’ktiv), a. (si.) [f. Im- 
perfect a. + -ive ; cf. Perfective.] 
f 1 . Characterized by imperfection ; imperfect. 
a 1677 Manton Scrm. Hebr. xi. verse x6, Wks. 1873 XIV. 
343 If we be imperfective, the fault is in ourselves. 1684 
N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible xvi. 156 Their Copies are 
often defective and imperfective. 

. 2 . Slavonic Grammar. Applied (after Miklosicb) 
to a form or * aspect * of the verb expressing action 
not completed (either continuous, or repeated) : 
opp. to perfective. (Cf. Imperfect a. 5, and terms 
in -ive, referring to the vb., as active , passive , in- 
dicative, inchoative , desiderativc , etc.) 

1887 Morfill Serbian Grant. 32 The imperfective verbs 
express an action that is not completed, but this may be 
conceived either (a) as merely continuing, or (£) repeated 
at various times. 1889 — Russian Gram. 37 The imperfec- 
tive aspect has all the moods and tenses.. The perfective 
wants the present tense and present participle. 1890 Athe- 
naeum 11 Oct. 478/3 The student w ill. .then naturally ask 
how he is to distinguish the perfective from the imperfective 
aspect. 1899 Morfill Gram. Bohem. Lang. 30. 

+B. sb. = Imperfection 2. Obs. 

x6ox Cornwallyes Ess. 11. xxvi. (1631) 9. Of all our deli- 
cacies,, or imperfectives of any kind there is no Author but 
Affection. ' 

Imperfectly (impoufektli), adv. [f. Imper- 
fect a. + -LY-.] 

1 . In an imperfect manner or degree ; incom- 
pletely, defectively. 

*377 Lang l. P. PI. B. x. 464 Souteres and shepherdes.. 
passen..In-to Jje.blisse of paradys, for her pure byleue, Jra* 
inparfitly here knewe and eke lyued. . 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) x b, Bodies perfectly and imperfectly mixed 
..They are called imperfectly mixed, because they are very 
soone changed into another thing .. as. snow into water. 
1701 Norris Ideal World I. v. 247 They imitate his [God's] 
perfection, imperfectly. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) L 
214 Its minute history is imperfectly known. 1845 Ford 
Handbk . Spain 1. 66 When the traveller speaks the language 
imperfectly. , 

+ 2 . Gram. (See Imperfect a. 5.) Obs.. rare. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd., 32 Thre dyvers tymes, imparfytly 
past, Indiffynitly past, and more than parfytly past. 


IMPERIAL. 

Imperfectness (impaufektnes). ff. as prec. 
+ -NKss.J Tbe quality or state of being imperfect ; 
imperfection. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxviii. 31 And his waking shal 
cnoume the inparfitnesse. c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) xv. 70 
Me tho^t grete schame J?at Sarzcnes. .schuld pus reproue vs 
of cure inperfiteness. 1590 Greenwood Answ . Def. Read 
Prayers 9 If therbe allwaies spottes and imperfectnes in 
the true Church vpon earth.. X747 J. Lind Lett. Navy i. 
(1757) 1* The integrity of the intention, will .. attone .. for 
the imperfectness of the performance. 1853 Ruskin Stones 
Ven. II. vi, I have only dwelt upon the rudeness of Gothic, 
or any other kind of imjierfectness, as admirable, where it 
was impossible to get design or thought without it. 

Imperforable (impSulbrab’l), a. [f. Im- 2 + 
Perforable,] That cannot be perforated. 

1658 PijiLLirs, Imperforable , not to be bored through. 
Whence in Bailey, Johnson, etc. 1895 Columbus (Ohio) 
Disp. 19 July 7/7 Leather, .is not absolutely imperforable. 

Imperforate (impaufortT),**. [f. Im-2 + Per. 
forate.] Not perforated ; having no perforation, 
foramen, or opening. Chiefiy in scientific and 
technical use; in Anat. said of parts of the body 
normally having an opening, when congenitally 
.closed by malformation or in' special cases; also 
of persons or animals so affected. 

1673 Ray Joitrtt. Low C., Venice 200 One of these Glass- 
bubbles was perforated with a little hole.. the other. .was 
imperforate. 1739 S. Sharp Operat. Surg. (R.), Sometimes 
children arc born imperforate. . 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 
100 The whorls are. closely coiled, leaving only a pillar of 
shell, or columella, in the centre: such shells are said to be 
imperforate. 1857 Bullock Cazeattx’ Midwif. 44 Some- 
times the hymen forms a complete imperforate Membrane. 
1877 Ll. Jewitt Half-hours among Eng. Antiq. 180 The 
use of these large imperforate beads . . remains a mystery. 
1887 L. Heitzmann tr. C. Heitzmatin's Anat. IV. 80 The 
clitoris . . has two Corpora cavernosa, a Gians which is im- 
perforate. 

b. Of a sheet of postage, revenue, or other 
stamps : Not having the individual stamps separated 
by tows of perforations ; hence of a stamp having 
the margin entire and not denticulated, as in 
1 perforated * specimens. 

1885 E. B. Evans Philatelic Handbk. 118 [id. stamp] 
Watermark a Small Crown ; imperforate. 1893 Daily Neivs 
28 July 5/2 Fine copies of the Canadian sixpenny [postage- 
stamp] 4 imperforate 

Imperforated a. [f. Im- 2 

+ Perforated.] = prec. 

1650 Slit T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xvi. (1658) 453 As it 
happeneth sometimes in imperforated persons. 1754-64 
Smellie Midwif III. 503 A case in which the Anus was 
imperforated. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 83 A . . sug- 
gestion with respect to the nautili ; namely, that the umbi- 
licated specimens are the males, — imperforated shells, 
females. 1895 Times 2 Feb. 12/4 Ceylon. — 4 d. [postage 
stamp], rose, imperforated and unused, ^130. 

Imperforation (impSifor^-Jan). [f. Im- z + 
Pebforation. Cf. F. imperforation (Cotgr.).] 
The condition of being imperforate ; an instance 
or case of this. 

.1656 Blount Glossogr., Imperforation, a closing or shut- 
ting up for want of boring or piercing. 1799 M. Under- 
wood Treat. Dis. Childr. (ed. 4) II. 239 Imperforations of 
the vagina, the anus and the urethra. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed.. 4) III. 197 Where the cause [of deafness] 
is an imperforation of either of tbe passages. Ibid. IV. 99 
A temporary, imperforation of the urethra. 

Imperformable (impaifpumab’l), a. rare. [f. 
Im- 2 + Perfoemable.] That cannot be performed. 

1693 Chauncy if//?. Gosp. New Law 28 How.. illogical. . 
to conclude, that God will save the non-elect upon an im- 
performable condition. 1884 Law Times Rep . L. 252/2 
To give damages for the non-performance of an inperform- 
able agreement. 

Imperial (implo-rial), a. and sb. Forms : a. 4- 
imperial; also 4-7 -all, 4 ymperyall, 5 im- 
periale, -ryal, -real, 5-6 -ryall(e, -ialle, 6 
ymperiall. p. 4-7 emperial, -all, 5 -ialle, 
•eryal, -irial., [a. OF. em-, imperial (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. imperidlis , f. Imperium: see 
below, and -al.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to an empire or emperor. 

I. 1 . Of or pertaining to an empire, or to the 
empire in question ; orig. belonging to the ancient 
Roman imperium or Empire ; hence, to the Holy 
Roman (or German) Empire,- or to any so-called 
Empire of modem times. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 61 A great cronique emperiall. 
C1400 Rom . Rose 6421 There shalle no jugge imperial, Ne 
bisshop, ne official, Done jugement on me. 1460 Sc. Acts 
Jas. Ill 20 Nov. in Acts Pari. Scotl. (1814) II. 95 P e 
Imperiale notaris. 2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxiv. 
[ccx.] 658 He. .shewed certayne letters patentes apostolykes 
and imperyalles. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. yill 169b, 
The Duchie [Milan] is Imperiall, and in our gifte as many 
other seigniories bee. 16x7 Moryson Ittn. 1.-285 A.ne 
Coynes of other Princes and free Cities, are stamped with 
the Imperiall Eagle. 1727-41 Chambers Cycc. , fjnpertac 
Chamber, is a sovereign court, established for the affairs 
of the immediate states of the empire. 1851 D. »\ilson 
Preh. Ann. (2863) II. in. ii. 67 The Northern limits, ot 
Imperial sway. 1861 hi. Pattison Ess. Ji88q) I. 45 
above, the Imperial double eagle figured in all its ugliness. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a sovereign state, .which 
in its independence and importance ranks with an 
empire, a. Said of England, from the 16th c., 
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in assertion of its independence of and sovereign 
equality with the ‘Holy Roman’ Empire (see 
quot. from Blackstone). b. Said, in more recent 
times, of the parliament, legislation, government, 
taxation, etc., of Great Britain, as distinct from 
those formerly possessed by its constituent king- 
doms, from those of local application, and from 
those of colonies and foreign dependencies. ■ ' 

_ 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII , c. 12 This realme of England 
Is an Impire, .gouerned by one supreme head and kynge, 
hauynge the dignitie and royall estate of thimpenall 
crowne of the sarne._ 1536 Wriothesley Chron. (Camden) 
I. 57. This realme, U . . an empenaU sea ‘of itself.’ - 1 1556 
Parker {title) A Defence of priestes manages, stab- 
lysshed by the imperiall !awes of the Realme of Eng- 
lande. x65o Trial Regie. 11 What is an Imperial Crown? 
It Is that, which, as to the Coercive part, is subject to no 
man under God. 1705 J. Anderson (title) Historical 
Essay showing that the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland 
is imperial and independent. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. 
Wks. 1755 V. 11. 73 Ireland is, on the contrary, called in 
some statutes an imperial crown, as held only from God. 
1765 Blackstone^Coww. I. vii. 242 The meaning .. of the 
legislature, when it uses these terms oi empire and imperial, 
and applies them to the realm and crown of England, is 
only to assert that our king is equally sovereign and inde- 
pendent^ within these his dominions, as any emperor is in 
bis empire ; and owes no kind of subjection to any other 
potentate upon earth. 

b. 1774 Burke Atner. Tax. Wks. II. 436 The parliament 
of Great Britain sits at the head other extensive empire in 
two capacities: one as the local legislature of this island 
. . The other, and . . nobler capacity, is what I call her 
imperial character ; in which . .shesuperintends all the several 
inferiour legislatures. 1803 Windham Speeches Pari. 24 
May (1812) I. 341 The subject. .appeared more especially 
unworthy of being entertained by tne imperial parliament. 
1858 J. B. N ort on^ T ofiics 142 All those things, .which are 
from their nature imperial, require some one central con- 
trolling authority, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Hug. xvii. V. 
56 The only power which such men as Washington and 
Franklin denied to the Imperial legislature was the power 
of taxing. 1865 Times 29 Apr., The Improvement .. was 
traced by Mr. Gladstone through every branch of the Im- 
perial income. x388 Daily News 15 Sept. 5/3 The United 
Kingdom is an * Imperial ’ State— a State exercising * impe- 
rium\ or dominion over the colonies and other dependencies. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the (or an) emperor ; b. 
esp. of the ancient Roman Emperors or the later 
■Western and Eastern Emperors; spec, belonging to 
the party of the (Romano -German) Emperor. ■ 

C1384 Chaucer H . Fame in. 271 But al on hye above 
a dees Sit in a see imperiall.. Y saugh perpetually y-stalled 
A femynyne creature. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. 
xi. iox Vnto thyn estate Imperyall no preysynge is that 
maye be peregal. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. ciii. 19 
And by his power imperiall, he gouernes all the world. 
1664 H. More Rly si. Ittiq. 262 They both aspired to a 
Majesty and Power plainly Imperial. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
i». t, A person of high rank from, his Imperial Majesty. 
1764 Churchill Candidate 670 Where is the glory of 
imperial sway. If subjects none but just commands obey? 
1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain Gl. 104 The honour of 
supplying the imperial [Chinese] court with porcelain. 1867 
Freeman Nor/m Couq. I. iii. 162 The Imperial titles and 
Imperial pretensions of the English Kings in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

b. c 1470 Harding Chron. lxxx. vii, Maximian Kyng of 
greate Brytain By whole decre, and will of the senate, 
Was emperour of Roome, and ruled Almaigne. . Wherfore 
weelayme the throne empirial. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccli. (1482) 322 Frederyk auk of Osteryke was crouned with 
imperyal dyademe of pope nycholas the iiij. 1494 Fabvan 
Chron. iv. lxvii. 45 Whan y° forsayd .ii. Emperoures had., 
resygned and gyuen ouer all Imperyall dygnytie, this 
sayde Constancius wL.Galerius, were made Emperours. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xeix. 322 Thyther came them- 
perour rychely armed with y° armes imperyall. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII 178 The towne of Cappe .. became 
imperiall and turned to the Emperors part. 3585 T. 
Washington tr. Niclwlay's Voy. 11. xxi. 50 A slave unto 
the Emperor [the Sultan], .durst very well advance him- 
selfe to come too the estate imperiall. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 

I. i. 6 The Imperiall Diadem of Rome, 1658 Sir < _T. 

Browne Hydriot. (1896) 21 .The faces of many imperial 
persons, . . Cmsar, Claudius [etc.]. 1708 Swift Predict ., 

The pope., will die., and., be succeeded by a cardinal 
of the imperial faction. 1836 Scenes of Commerce 230 
Robes of _ Tyrian dye constituted, among the Romans, 
the imperial purple. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 

II, in. ii. 62 A series of imperial coins from Augustus to 
Diocletian. 1868 IV. Smith's Smaller Diet. Gr. 4* Rom. 
Antiq. s.v. Provincia, The senatorian provinces were 
distributed among consulares and those who had filled the 
office of praetor. .The imperial provinces were governed by 
legati Caesar is, with praetorian power, the proconsular 
power being in the Caesar himself, and the legati being 
his deputies and representatives. 

4 . fig. and transf. Of the nature or rank of ' an 
emperor or supreme ruler ; ruling, commanding, 
supreme in authority. 

1390 Gower Conf. lll. 213 Thus the sonne is over all The 
Chefe planet imperiall. C1460 in Pol. Rel. <5- L. Poems 
(1866) 81 O Quene of hevyn imperyalle. i54 1-2 Act 33 Hen. 
VIII in Bolton St at. Irel. (1621) 184 Honours, .to the estate 
and majestie of a king imperiall appertayning or belonging. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 163 And the imperiall Votresse 
passed on, In maiden meditation, fancy free. 2696 Prior 
To the King 47 Imperial Britain on the sea looks down. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 377 Every Creature, and of 
every Kind,.. Not only Rian’s Imperial Race. 

5 . Having a commanding quality, demeanour, 
or aspect ; majestic, august, lofty, exalted. 

c *374 Chaucer Boeth . 1. pr. i. 3 (Camb. MS.), I ne myhte 
nat knowen what [>at womman wps of so Imperial auctorite. 
C 1430 Lydg. Mitt. Poems (Percy Soc.) n This tabernacle of 


most magnyfycence Whas of his byldyng verry imperialle. 
1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 254 O reuerend Cnaucere, 
rose of rethoris all, As in our tong ane flour imperiall. 
1617 Moryson Iiin. U 1 37 Built by Pope Sixtus the fifth, with 
Imperiall magnificence. 1650. Bulwer Anthropomet. 83 
They would suffer none to reign over them, but Princes 
that had such imperial Noses. 1781 Cowper Lily Rose 14 
The Lily’s height bespoke command, A fair imperial flower. 
184(7 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L I. 20 In so splendid and im- 
perial a manner did the English people, properly so called, 
first take place among the nations of the world., . 

b. Assuming or affecting a commanding charac- 
ter or manner ; domineering, imperious. 

3581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvh (1887) 136 SchoTers by 
reason of their conceit which learning inflameth .. become 
to imperiall to rest upon a litle. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
of Quality (1808) IV. 134, 1 am under the positive interdiction 
of an imperial thing called a husband. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. IV. i. (1849) 143 The squire he is mighty imperial. 

6. Befitting an emperor or supreme ruler; of 
special excellence ; magnificent ; exceedingly fine 
or grand. (See also 8, 10.) - 

In quot. 1848 with humorous allusion to the ‘imperial 
purple’. 

1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 204 These are Imperial 
Works, and worthy Kings [cf. Drydf.n AEntid vi. 1x77, To 
tame the proud, the fettered slave to free, These are imperial 
arts, and worthy thee [Rome]]. 1848 Dickens Domley xx, 
His imperial complexion was mainly referred by the faculty 
to that circumstance. 1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem v. 79 
The marrow, and fatness of this imperial diet. 

II. In special connexions and phrases. 

7 . Applied to those weights and measures ap- 
pointed by statute to be used throughout the 
United Kingdom, instead of those various ones 
formerly in local use. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 926, 10 ounces 
avoirdupois, of acid, for every imperial gallon of tar em- 
ployed. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII, 202/1 Imperial Mea- 
sure. — This measure supersedes the old corn, wine, and 
beer measures. 1854 Dickens Hard T. i, Ready to have 
imperial gallons of facts poured into them. 1892 Gar- 
dener's Chron. 27 Aug. 241/3 At a cost of about j£io per 
imperial acre. 

8. In names of various products or commodities 
of special size or quality. See also 10. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 72 Plums , Imperial, Blew, White 
Dates. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. 219 Imperial 
Lettuces, which are of an extraordinary Sue. 1747 Genii. 
Mag. XVII. 194 At morning store of cream, and tea, Either 
imperial, or bonea. 1795 A. Anderson Narr. Brit. Emb. 
China 186 That shrub which bears what is called the Im- 
perial and gunpowder teas. 1892 Walsh Tea (Philad.) 74 
The true Imperial tea.. known in China as.. the ‘perfection 
of tea ’. 

b. Name of a size of paper : of printing-paper 
usually 22 by 32 inches, of writing-paper 22 by 30. 

1668-9 Wood Life (O. H. S.) IV. 82 To Mr. Hall, printer, 
for two large bibles of imperial paper, 19//. ioj, 1692 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2819/4 The Draught consisting of 4 Sheets 
of Imperial Paper. 1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 286 
The paper most generally used is of what b called ‘ Imperial ’ 
size. 1864 Lowndes Bibl. Man. 2941 Wilson, Alexander. 
American Ornithology.. Philadelphia, 1808-14. Imperial 
4to. 9 vols. 

c. Name of a particular make of roofing-slate, 
of large size (2^x2 ft.) : cf. B. 5 c. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, xi. 396 The Imperial 
Slating, for roofs, is particularly neat, and is known by 
having its lower edge sawn ; whereas all the other slates, 
used for covering, are only chipped square on their edges. 

9 . Sporting slang. Said of a fall on one’s head 
or ‘crown’. 

x86x Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. 134 Four imperial 
crowners at one and the same instant. 1889 R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell Pigsticking 75 The fall that followed was ‘im- 
perial 

10 . Phrases. 

Imperial beard = 3 . 8. Imperial blue: an aniline blue 
dye, also called spirit-blue. Imperial city : (a) a city that 
is the seat of empire, or that is itself a sovereign or inde- 
pendent state ; (b) one of those cities of the old German Em- 
pire which owned allegiance to the Emperor alone. \ Cloth 
imperial', a textile fabric in use in the Middle Ages, with 
figures woven in gold ; app. so called as^ being made at 
Constantinople: see also B. 3. \ Imperial crown : the 

flower now called Crown Imperial (Fritillaria imperialis). 
Imperial dome or roof: a dome of pointed form, the vertical 
section of which is an ogee or curve of contrary flexure. 
Imperial drink (formerly ft. water): a drink made of 
cream of tartar flavoured with lemons and sweetened. 
Imperial yellow: name of a kind of porcelain made in 
China, having a uniform yellow glaze, said to be reserved 
for the use of the imperial court ; hence applied to other 
kinds imitating this in colour. _ 

5859 Jephson & Reeve Brittany 13 The' other soldier, 
with a huge imperial ''beard. _ 1563 Homilies ij. Idolatry 11. 
(1640) 31 The Emperiali *citty Constantinople. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 25 We hasted^ thence to a 
city, called Noremberghe, being imperiall, situate in the 
high parts of Germany. 1601 R- Johnson Kingd. <5- 
Cotnnnv. (1603) 85 Geneva is an imperiall citty in Savoy. 
1615 G. Sandys Trav. 4 5 Taken from them Constantinople 
the Imperiall Citie. *617 Moryson I tin. 1. 203 City of Erfurt 
..is a free City, but not an imperiall City.; and paies’some 
tribute to the Bishop of Metz, and to the Saxon Duke of 
Wineberg. [1x78 in TwysdznHist.AngUc. Script a I. 602 
Pannos quos Constantinopolis dvitas vocat Imperiales.] 
a 1500 York Fabric Rolls (Surtees^ 3x0 Two blue copes of 
*cIothe imperialle. 1706 J.- Gardiner tr. Rafin on Gardens 
(1728) 19 Then her gay gilded front th’ Imperial * Crown 
Erects aloft. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (x8iB) 137 See the im- 
perial crown, splendid and beautifully grand 1 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Imperial * drink. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 
21 Plain water, barley water, lemonade or imperial drink 


may be allowed at will. 1615 Markham Eng. Hcusew. n. 

(1668) X04 To make the Emperial *water. 1769 Mrs. 
JRaffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 327 To make , Imperial 
Water. x88x Porcelain JVorks, Worcester 35 The Persian 
turquoise, Imperial *yeIlow, mauve, Celeste, and other ena- 
mels present an interesting series. 1884 Chr. World (Fam. 
Circle ed.) 4 Nov. 260/4 Amongst the favourite colours are 
imperial yellow, Nile blue. 

. JB. sb. , v .. 

1 . A member of the Emperor’s party ; a soldier 
of the Imperial troops ': = Imperialist i. ‘ 

C15Z4 Bp. of Bath in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 320 The 
Imperialles shall shortly receyve large sommys off monyc. 
xS^Golding (title ) The Historic ot Leonard Atetine con- 
cerning the Warres betwene the Imperialis and the Gothes 
for the possession of Italy. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <v 
Cotntmv. xor The Emperour and Germans, or if you please 
the Imperials. 1693 Mem. Cut. Teckely xv. 38 The Imperials 
encamped as near themas possibly they could. 1890 T. W. 
Allies PeteVs Rock 329 It came to a fierce struggle be- 
tween the Italians on the Pope's side and the imperials, 
fb. A decree or statute of the Emperor. 05 s. 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. 21 That great Volum of Lawes 
. . comprehending a collection out • of the Digests, Code, 
Nouells, and other Imperialis, was titled rd /Saa/Aixa. 

c. An' imperial personage. (Inifi-ijth c. used 
as —emperor.) ‘ 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 93 A matter of brawle, betwixt 
my Vncle.and one of the Emperialls men. 1591 — Two 
Gent. 11. iii. 5, I.. am going with Sir Protheus to the Im- 
pcrialls Court. 1628 J. Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 260 To 
quell and curbe the Seditious and Rebellious, to exact the 
Imperials Due, and mannage his Force. 1841 Motley Corn. 
(1889) I. iv. 89 At twelve the Imperials [Emperor and Em- 
press of Russia] retired and dismissed us. 

2 . fa. A former Flemish coin of the value of 
2 £ rixdollars. 05 s. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inp. «$■ Ab. Physic 48 Glauber . . had 
receiv'd six hundred Imperials before hand. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Coin , Flemish Coins. — Those of gold 
are imperials [etc.]. .. Imperial, ns. 3 d. 

b. A Russian gold coin, formerly valued at 10 
silver roubles, now at 15. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 324/1 Imperial, a Russian gold coin, 
of 10 rubles. ..The English mint value of the imperial 
coined before ^ 1763 has been given at 7I. is. 6 d. ..The 
present value is 33*. 4 d. 1897 Daily News 16 Jan. 3/2 The 
ukase . . orders that imperials and half-imperials shall he 
mintedwith the inscriptions ‘15 roubles ’and ‘7$ roubles' 
respectively. 

+ 3 . Short for doth imperial : see A. 10. Obs. 

1476 Plumpton Corr. 37 As for your cope . . I send you a 
price of baudkin, and another of jmperea\, to se whether ye 
will hafe of. 1483 IVardr. Ace. in Antiq. Rep, (1807) I. 49 
ij canopies, one made of imperial, and the other of baldekyn. 
1876 Rock Text. Fabr. v. 39 At the end of the twelfth 
century there was brought to. England from Greece, a sort 
of precious silk, named Imperial. 

4 . A case or trank for luggage, fitted on, or 
adapted for, the roof of a coach or carriage. Also 
the voof or top of a carriage itselt (F. impiriaU ). 

2794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., Imperial, a 
leathered case, which is placed occasionally on the roof of 
the body [of the carriage] for the purpose of carrying cloaths, 
etc. safe. 1796 Nelson 22 June in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. 
p. lxxxvi, In a Vessel lately taken by my Squadron is an im- 
periale full of clothes belonging to a General Officer.^ 1825 
T. H. Lister Granby xiv. (1836^97 The carriage with its 
ponderous trunks and towering imperials, was actually at 
the door. 1857 H ughes 'Rom Brown 1. i, Couriers and ladies’- 
maids, imperials and travelling carriages, are an abomina- 
tion to me. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter Medit. 11. xi. 392, 

I was on the imperial or top of the diligence for the view, 
sitting next to the conductor. 

5 . A trade name for various articles of special 
size or quality: cf. A. 8, 10. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Imperial, relating to royalty; 
any thing large, as a large decanter. 


b. A size of paper : see A. 8 b. • 

2712 Act to Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 5018/3 For all Paper 
called ..Imperial fine 16 s. . . per Ream. 1790' Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Ep. to Svlv. Urban Wks. 1812 II. 261 His nice- 
discerning knowledge none deny On Crown, Imperial, 
Foolscap, and Demy. 1878 Print. Trades Jrnl. No. 25. 16 
The sheet is somewhat large — the length of imperial. 

c. A kind of roofing-slate : see A. 8 c. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, xi. 395 The Welsh 
Slates . . Imperials, 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. ibid. 306 Patent 
slating.. at jhe present time.. is composed of the Imperials, 
which are lighter, and much neater in appearance. 

d. Short for imperial water or drink : see A. to. 

1E27 Blackiv. Mag. XXI. 829 Imperial, ginger-pop, soda- 

water, or lemonade. 

6. Short for imperial dome or roof: see A. io ; 

1826 Elm ES Eibliogr. Diet. Fine Arts. Imperial,, .a kind 

of roof or dome which, viewed in its profile, is pointed to- 
wards the top, and widens itself more and more in descend- 
ing towards its base. 1842-76 Gwilt Archil. Gloss. 

7 . A game at cards. ? Obs. 

1798 Sporting Mag. XII. ?r A general description of the 
game of Imperial. 1847-78 Halliwell, a v 

at cards, mentioned as haring been played by Henry V iii. 

8. A small part of the beard left growing be- 
neath the lower lip : so called because the Emperor 
Napoleoa III wore his beard in this vra}’’* ^ m m 

.856 Miss Bird Enzlbhn A vw. n 

appearance in the shape of beards and *“P*”jJ** - J 
W. Holmes Prof Brcakf-t. 1. (<89 »> 4 A person with black 
whiskers and imperial. T J ' ‘ _ 

Imperialfl, -yal, obs. ft EjirntEAL. 

Imperialism (impD'rializ m). [f. DrpniiAL 

4- -ism : after imperialist . ] 



IMPERIALIST. 
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IMPERIOUS. 


1 . An impel ial system of government ; the rule 
of an emperor, esp. when despotic or arbitrary. 

1858 Wes tin. Rest. Oct. 344 To lower the intellectual 
vigour of the nation,, .to exhibit to the world how the way- 
wardness of mind will yield beneath the compression of a 
stem resolution — these are the tasks set itself by Imperialism. 
z85z Pearson' Early p- Mid. Ages Eng. xxxiv. (L.), Roman 
imperialism had divided the world into master and slave. 
1861 Goldw. Smith Irish Hist. 18 There appears to be in 
the_ Keltic race a strong tendency to what is called Im- 
perialism. i860 Times 15 Oct., Imperialism, or, indeed, any 
worse form of despotism. 1870 Daily Nexus 8 Sept. 3 That 
this meeting begs to express its delight at the downfall of 
Imperialism in France, and the proclamation in lieu thereof 
of the Republic. 

2 . The principle or spirit of empire ; advocacy 
of what are held to be imperial interests. In re- 
cent British politics, the principle or policy (1) of 
seeking, or at least not refusing, an extension of the 
British Empire in directions where trading interests 
and investments require the protection of the flag ; 
and (2) of so uniting the different parts of the Em- 
pire haring separate governments, as to secure that 
for certain purposes, such as warlike defence, in- 
ternal commerce, copyright, and postal communi- 
cation, they shall be practically a single state. 

In the United Slates, Imperialism is similarly applied to 
the new policy of extending the rule of the American people 
over foreign countries, and of acquiring and holdingdistant 
dependencies, in the way in which colonies and dependen- 
cies are held by European states. 

a 1881 \V. R. Greg Misc. Ess. Ser, 1. ii. 39 Under the pre- 
text of Imperialism and farseeing statesmanship, the habitual 
and hitherto incurable fault of our Governments— especially 
of Tory Governments— has been to look too far ahead. 1895 
l Test m. Gaz. 15 Jan. 2/2 ‘The Expansion of England’ — 
with its firm grasp on the great possibilities of the New 
Englands beyond the sea, and its vivid realisation of the 
British Empire as ‘a world-wide Venice with the sea for 
streets’ — gave.. a decisLe impulse to what may be called, in 
the slang of the day, 4 the new Imperialism’. 1808 Daily 
Nexus zS May 2/2 That odious system of bluster and swagger 
and might against right on which Lord Beaconsfield and 
his colleagues bestowed the tawdry nickname of Impe- 
rialism. 1899 J. L. Walton in Contemp. Rcxt. Mar. 306, 

1 define Imperialism as a principle or formula of states- 
manship for interpreting the duties of government in rela- 
tion to empire. 1899 Ld. Rosebery in Daily Nexus 6 May 
4/2, 1 mean the greater pride in Empire which is called Im- 
perialism. . . Sane Imperialism, as distinguished from what 
1 may call wild-cat Imperialism, is nothing but this— a larger 
patnotism. 

Imperialist (imperialist), [f. Imperial a. 
+ -1ST: cf. E. impirialistc (16th c. in Littre).] 

1 . An adherent of the (or an) emperor (usually, 
1600-1800, of the German Emperor); one of the 
emperor’s party. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (J.), The imperialists imputed 
the cause of so shameful a flight unto the Venetians. 1644 
Vicars God in Mount 202 Our Romish adversaries the 
Imperialists, even the most bloody and idolatrous House of 
Austria. 1656-9 B. Harris Pa rivals Iron Age (ed. 2) xig 
Favouring the factions of the Guelphs, against the Gibef- 
lins, or Imperialists. 1677 I. Mather Prex’al. Prayer 
<1864) 240 The Emperour Marcus Aurelius going to war 
against tne Quads, Vandals, Sarmats^ and Germans . . the 
Imperialists were so cooped up by their numerous Enemies. 
1786 W. Thomson Watson's Philip III , vi. (1839) 347 
Count Thorn, having in vain endeavoured to bnng the 
Imperialists^ an action, .set out for Prague. 1835 Auson 
Europe, xxiii. (1854) IV. 42 Sporck .. succeeded in joining 
the main body of the Imperialists. 

2 . An advocate of imperial rule, or of an imperial 
form of government. 

Esp. in France, an adherent of thy Bonaparte family,under 
which the First and Second Empires were set up. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 599 These im- 
perious imperialists are so effectually served as to bespeak 
at the same time a law against their antagonists in courts 
not allied. 18x7 J. Scott Paris Rexis. (ed. 4) 315 People 
of all parties, royalists, imperialists, and republicans, affected 
. .a fine indignant surprise at the bare suggestion. 

3 . An advocate of 4 imperialism * in British or 
American politics. 

1895 G. Wyndham in Daily Nexus 23 Jan. 7/5 An Imperia- 
list. .is a. man who does accept the fact that his country is a 
part, is, indeed, the head and heart of an Empire scattered 
the whole world over. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 26 Jan. 2/2 An 
Imperialist is one who.. does not hesitate to do what is 
necessary to provide for the defence and development of the 
Empire. 1899 J. L. Walton in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 306 
The Imperialist feels a profound pride in the magnificent 
heritage of empire won by the. courage and energies of his 
ancestry, and bequeathed to him subject to the burden of 
many sacred trusts. 1899 Nation (N. V.) 27 Apr. 303/2 Eng- 
lish setters-on of American Imperialists are just now loud in 
their cries that America must not ‘ retreat’. They trust we 
have too much pride and resolution to turn tail in the 
Philippines. 

4 . allrib . or as adj. Adhering or pertaining to 
imperialism ; imperialistic. 

1868 Freeman Norm. Cong.. II. vii. 79 The first of the series 
of German or other Imperialist prelates. 1879 Green Read. 
Eng. Hist. xx. 103 The imperialist theories of the lawyers of 
his father’s court. 1898 Speaker 31 Dec. 770 The English 
people is neither Imperialist nor Jingo. 1899 J. Pulitzer 
m Daily Nexus 2 May 4/3 The new departure from our 
[U.S.] constitutional government which the present impe- 
rialist policy means. - 

Impenali’stdc, a. [f. prec. -f -ic.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic . of imperialists or im- 
perialism. , ’ , 

1879 Baldw. Brown in Daily Nexus 30 Sept. 2/2 That 


Imperialistic rather than Imperial policy, whose tinsel 
glitter her keen and thrifty eye would at once have 
detected and despised. 1893 'limes 2 Jan. 9/2 He de- 
nounced the imperialistic leanings of the richer classes and 
of the clergy of the Established Church. * 1894 Dublin 
Rct>. July no When, in an imperialistic age brutalism was 
spreading downwards. 

Hence Imp e rial! -stlcolly adz/., in an imperial- 
istic way, after the manner of an imperialist. 

18S1 World 11 May 11/2 The little chapel over which 
Monsignor Goddard has presided so imperialis.tically. 1895 
Johannesburg Standard 3 Aug. 4 The Colonist .. [is] lm- 
periaHstically loyal as far as is consistent with Colonial 
Conceit. 

Xmperiality (impl-»ri,rc*liti). Also 6 empery- 
nlite, 7 imperinlitie. [f. Imperial a. + 
fl. Imperial rank, power, or authority. Obs. 

1534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices in. (1540) 163 Manlius 
added more day.es to occupy the roume of his dictature or 
emperyalite than was due by the law. i6xx Florio, 
Imperialita, Empiry, Imperially. 1629 tr. Herodian 
{1635) 5 They . . were . . deposed from their Impcrialitie, 

2 . As a humorous title for an emperor or im- 
perial personage ; also collectively = imperial per- 
sonages (cf. royally). 

1870 Dickens Lett. III. 293 That the wind will pass over 
his Imperiality on the sands of France I have not the 
slightest doubt. 1878 Ouida Ericndsh. II. x. 118 They 
should not educate Royalties and Imperialities : they are 
much nicer when they can only say How-do. 
d il Erroneously. An imperial right or privilege. 

In Webster 1828, with misprinted quot. from Tooke, in 
which the correct word is Imperialty, q. v. Hence copied 
into later Diets. 

Imperialize (impI®Tial3iz), v. Also 7 em*. 
[f. Impemal a. -f- -ize.J 

fl. intr. To act imperially, act the part of an 
emperor or absolute ruler. Obs. 

1634 Sin T. Herdert Trotv. 157 They delight in tyranny 
and account Emperializing a qualitie proper for great 
Personages. 

f 2 . trans. To render imperial ; to attach to the 
party of the Emperor (c.g. against the Papacy). 

1639 Fuller Holy IPar m. xxiv. (1647) 160 The Romanists 
cast away the witnesse of all Imperialized authours then 
living. 

3 . To render imperial ; to cause to be, or belong 
to, an empire, or an imperial policy. 

1805 Times in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1806) IX. 53 Whether 
..their favourite luxury would be imperialized by the coro- 
nation to double their usual price. 1849 Eraser's Mag. 
XXXIX. 362 Those trading classes who would respect 
almost any constituted authority, or imperialised gensdarme 
who would keep the peace. 1878 Scribner's Mag. X V. 1 1 3/1 
Napoleon’s scheme for imperializing Mexico. xB8o L. Wal- 
lace Bcn-Hur 210 The expression of the cold, sharp, eagle 
features, imperialized in his countrymen [the Romans) by 
sway of the world through so many generations. x88o 
McCarthy Own Times IV. 444 It was all part of an im- 
penalising policy. 

Hence Imperializa-tlon, the action of imperial- 
izing. 

1878 N. Amer. Rex’. CXXVII. 405 The Government have 
blundered fatally in their struggles after ‘ imperialization 

Imperially (impl»*riali), adv. [f. Imperial 
a. + -ly*. ] 

1 . In an imperial manner ; as, or by, an emperor 
or supreme ruler; with commanding demeanour 
or style, majestically; autocratically; in relation 
to, or in the way of attachment to, the empire. 

155° N 1 colls Thucyd. 70 The pryncesoftentymes vsed that 
same custome imperially and by constrain cte. 1570 T. Nor- 
ton tr. Noxud s Catech..(iSs2) 196 God . . alone may every- 
where gloriously reign, imDerially rule, and triumph, a 1661 
Tullf.r Worthies L (1662) 297 His Sur-name, [Siveyer] so 
contemptible in English, sounds Imperially and Episco- 
pally when latinized [Severus). a 1704 T. Brown. Praise 
Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 37 She reigns imperially in 
Germany and Denmark. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady 
Geraldine lvi, She smiles them down imperially. _x88x 
Daily Nexus 19 Mays The project., having been Imperially 
approved, passed in the usual course the Council of State, 
b. Comb., as imperially -minded. 

1890 Spectator 3 May, From the point of; view of an im- 
perially-minded Englishman. 

2 . Heraldry. Imperially crowned', said of charges 
represented with an imperial crown, as distinguished 
from a ducal or other coronet : cf. Ducally. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Imperially crowned, an epithet 
for any charge, arms, crest, or supporters' that are crowned 
with a regal crown. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. «$• Pop. xix. 
303 A lion rampant guardant or, imperially Crdwned ppr. 
Imije’rialness. rare . [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Imperial quality, dignity, or style ; also (with pos- 
sessive) as a humorous title. 

170X Beverley Apoc. Quest. 33 Let us.. Compute the 
Time,, from Constantines Celebrated Victorious Christian 
Imperial ness, An. 312 to 475.- 1890 lllustr. Lend. Nexus 
26 July 106/3 It. was pitiful.. to see her imperial ness strain 
and fret at the silken meshes of love. 

Imperialty (implo’rialti). rare. [f. Imperial 
+ -ty, after royalty. \ 

1 1- Imperial state or government, empire. Obs . 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 173 The particular 
common-wealths, and regall Maiesties of England, France, 
Ireland, Scotland . . together with the Imperialty of Caesar. 
Ibid. 331 Imperialtie, and absolute raigne, rule, and autho- 
rity. 1616 R. Sheldon Rliracles Antichrist 165 (T.) A 
short Roman imperialty or empire, which followed upon the 
destruction of the sixth. 


2 . An imperial right or privilege; a tax levied 
by an emperor or empress. (Cf. royalty.) 

*799 W. Tooke Fir: v Russian Emp. II. 531 The late 
empress having . . relinquished her imperialties on the 
private mines. . ibid.. 537 These deliveries ceased with the 
other imperialties which the empress relinquished. 

+ Impe'lible, fl. Obs. rare. [f. In - 2 + *ptrible, 
f. I.. per tie to perish : see -idle.] = Imperishable. 
.1614 Sylvester Lilt. Bartas 761 O is there not another 
life imperible, Sweet to the guiitlesse, to the guilty terrible? 

Imperice, Impericke, obs. ff. Empress, Em- 
piric. Imperie, var. of Impery Obs. 

Imperil (impe-ril), v. Also 6-9 6m-. [f. 
Em- 1, Im- 1 + Peril sb.J trans. To bring into or 
put in peril ; to endanger, hazard, rislc. 

a. 1596 Spenser E. Q. iv. iv. 10 Braggadochio .. never 
thought... His person to emperill so in fight. 1650 H. D/s- 
colliminium 53 [It) will. .emperil ’ the. .Common-Wealth. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 95 By the scandal of 
their lives they emperilled the stabilityof theirorder. 186* 
Merivale Rout. Emp. xli. (1865) V. 68 A professional emu- 
lation, .emperilled the tranquillity of the city. 

.0. 1633 B. Jonson Magti. Lady 11. Chorus, Will I., 
impcrill the innocence, and candor of the Author, by his 
calumnie? 1775 Ash, Imperil (..not used), to endanger. 
1849 Grote Greece n. xliii. V..300 Sicily.. was already 
sufficiently imperiled by its formidable enemies in Africa. 
1856 Froude Hist. Rug. (1858) II. vii. 191 Life and pro- 
perty were imperilled by an insecure succession. 

Hence Imperilled, -iled ppl . a. ; also Impe*ril- 
ment, the action of imperilling, or condition of 
being imperilled. 

.1843 Carlyle Past Pr. 1. ii, Fearful impediment of the 
victory. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. 1 . 551 The Dioscuri as the 
protectors of the imperiled mariner. 1868 Browning Ring 
<5* Bit. v. 1185 Cruelty, Oppression and imperilment of life. 
1870 lllustr. Loud. Nexus 29 Oct. 438 The means of saving 
or helping to save 19,687 imperilled Jives. 

t Impe-rillouB, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 1 + 
Perilous ; after prec.] ? Perilous, dangerous. 

1645 J. Bond O census Occid. 68 Both were taken away, 
bj' a kind of imperillous disease, 
t Imperio’sity. Obs. rare. [f. L. imperios-us 
Imperious + -m\] Imperiousness, arrogance. 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 138 These exorbitances 
of those sons of Eli.. created a very great disgust.. and 
many we!l_ enough affected to t heir Empire, did exceedingly 
blame their imperiosity. 

Imperious (impla-rios), a. Also 6-7 em-. 
[ad. L.. iviperids-us possessed of command, com- 
manding, imperious, f. imperittm command: see 
•ous. Cf. F. impirieux (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
f 1 . Having the rank of, or belonging to or be- 
fitting, an emperor or supreme ruler ; Imperial. 

CX586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxix. ix, The orders 
Which his imperious hand for laws shall signe. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 81 King, be thy thoughts Imperious 
like thy name, c 1592 Marlowe Massacre Paris it; v, 
’Tis more than kingly or emperious. 1632 Heywood 2 nd 
PL. Iron Age it. i. Wks. 1874 HI. 380 Thetis, The Em- 
perious goddesse of the Sea. _ ?i6so Don Bcllianis 118 
Most mighty Sophy of Syconia, and imperious Soldan of 
this great Persian Monarchy. 1703 Pope TJiebais 257 Can 
this imperious lord forget to reign V 
J*2. Exercising a commanding influence; ruling, 
sovereign, dominant ; having a commanding posi- 
tion, aspect, demeanour, etc. ; majestic, stately. 
Obs. (or merged in 3 or 4). 

1592 Daniel Contpi. Rosamond Wks. (17:7) 39, I joy’d 
the happiest Warmth.. That ever yet imperious Beauty 
tasted. 1596 Drayton Legends Hi. 474 It is Emperious, 
both o’r Love and Hate. 1613 Purchas Pilgtimage (1614) 
366 Three Artes, that exercise most imperious power over 
the mindes of men; Physicke,.. Religion,.. Mathematical! 
Sciences.- 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. Jed. 2) 127 A brave 
Castle . . mounted upon an imperious hill. Ibid. 182 The 
imperious Mountaine Taurus. 1649 JeilTaylorG/. Exemp. 
11. viii. 50 Faith and Repentance, those two potent and im- 
perious faculties, a 1680 Butler Remains (1759) 1 . 264 For 
to instruct is greater than to rule, And no Command's s’im- 
perious as a School. X812-19 Crabbe Talcs , Dumb Orat. 
£4 To his experience and his native sense He join’d a bold 
imperious eloquence. 

3 . Overbearing, domineering, dictatorial. (The 
prevailing modem sense.) 

1555 [implied in Imperiously 2]. 1574 Wihtgift Def. 

Aunsxu. 1. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1 . 164 By this word.. all kind 
of domination is not signified, but that which is joined with 
a certain imperious cruelty. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(1676) 802 The over-licentious and imperious tyranny of 
Dionysius. 1613 Heywood Braz. Age iv. Wks. 1874 III. . 
242 Th* Emperious Queene Doth tyrauize ore capttue Her- 
cules.^ 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 76 An imperious com- 
manding woman, that wears the Breeches. 1710 Steele 
Tatlcr No. 231 ? 2 [She] had from her Infancy discovered 
so imperious a Temper (usually called a High Spirit). J859 
Tennyson Geraint A- Enid 190 A youthful face, Imperious, 
and of haughtiest lineaments. 1879 Fro ude Cxsar vti.pz 
A proud, imperious aristocrat, contemptuous of popular 
rights. . . • 

4 . Urgent, absolute, overmastering, imperative. 

- 1541 [implied in Imperiously 3]. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 
30 The day before he sent an Imperious commandement to 
deliuer vp our armes, and now this day he imploied 
senders about a truce. 2663 Cowley Perses Ajt., Ooc 
Liberty i, Now wild Ambition with imperious force Rides, 
rains, and spurs them like th’ unruly Horse. 1789 BcnthaM 
Princ. Legist, xiii. § 4 The laws of honour.. make it an im- 
perious duty to succour the weak. ^ 1877 _E. R. Conder Las. 
Eaith ii. 47 The imperious necessity which urges us. 1894 
H. Drummond Ascent Man 278 Hunger was early seen, .to 
be the first and most imperious appetite of all living things. 
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IMPERSONAL. 


Imperiously (impl°*ri3sli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.J In an imperious manner. 

1 1. In the way of supreme or absolute rule, 
imperially, sovereignly; with a commanding aspect, 
majestically. Ol>s. 

1596 Drayton Legends iv. 487 Those which late im- 
periously controld me. 1603 Knolles Hist . Turks (1638) 
107 The proud Mamalukes imperiously commanded as 
great Lords ouer the rest of the people. 1634 Sir T. Her. 
bert Trav. 188 Imperiously inthronized upon a brazen 
Mount. [1839 Frasers AJag. XIX. 127 He lived, .with the 
convention, conventionally.. with the empire, imperiously.] 

2. In a domineering manner; overbearingly, 
arrogantly. 

*555 Eden Decades^ 62 Imperiously and with cruel coun- 
tenaunce commaundingethe kynge . .togyue them vytayles. 
16x7 Moryson l tin. in. 149 That England is. .the Purgatory 
of Servants, .because they . iuse their Servants imperiously. 
x6s9 Gent l. Calling (1606) 33 To., behave themselves dis- 
dainfully and imperiously, a 1707 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. 
II (1847} III. v. 108 His natural temper.. was imperiously 
blunt, haughty and contemptuous. 1871 H. Ainsworth 
Tower Hill i. xv, ‘ See to it, or dread my resentment cried 
Henry, imperiously. 

3. In the way of an absolute command or de- 
mand ; by overmastering necessity ; urgently. 

1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 3 r< ?/2 Which tjiyng I doe gene 
for a counsell, and doe not commaunde it imperiously. 1602 
2 nd Ft. Return fr. Parnass. v. i. (Arb.) 64 At what dore 
must we imperiously beg. 1803 T. Jefferson I Frit. (1830) 
III, 503 Where circumstances imperiously oblige us to 
a prompt decision. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. v. ii. (1866) 
685 So soon as his presence should no longer be imperiously 
required. 187$ H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 664 Every 
known substance refuses more or less imperiously to allow 
the passage of electricity. 

Imperiousness (impfo-riasnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being imperious, 
f 1. Imperial character or dignity ; absolute rule 
or sovereignty ; empire. Obs. 

1574 Whitcift Dcf. Aunsro . t. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 151 
Neither is this word 1 evepyerbt' of any such imperiousness, 
that Christ should forbid his disciples the name. 1630 R. 
Johnson's Kingd. 4- Commw. 508 Hee . . gave way to his 
sonne Bajacet to fill the chaire of imperiousnesse. 1670 
Narborouch jfrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 103 
This they do to shew their Greatness and Imperiousness. 

2. Overbearing character, disposition, or manner ; 
domineering, arrogance. 

a 16x3 Overbury A Wife Wks. (1638) 139 His other Beast 
Imperiousnes, is yet more proudly loaden. 1673 Lady's 
Call. 11. ii. r 14. 70 The imperiousness of a woman co’s often 
raise those storms, wherein her self is shipwrack’d. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., Swift Wks. III. 409 He (Swift] apparently 
flattered his own arrogance by an assumed imperiousness, in 
which he was ironical only to the resentful. 1870 Spectator 
19 Nov. 1376 The imperiousness of which, when identified 
with Germany, Germans were in a degree proud. 

3. Overmastering or imperative quality, urgency. 

1667 Pepys Diary 22 Oct., Which Sir J. Duncomb 

answered with great imperiousness and earnestness. 1828 
Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 228 The imperiousness of his 
demands experienced an immediate relaxation. 1894 
Chicago Advance 4 Jan., Yielding to a sweet imperiousness 
which they could not resist, the tired mother and her 
daughters descended from the wagon, 
f Impe’rish, v. Obs. [Another form of Em- 
perish (app. f. OF. empeirer , empirer , perh. 
associated with /mV}).] (vans. To impair, injure, 
make worse, 

1494 Fauyan Chron. vit. 386 By reason of great plente of 
rayne whiche in that season fy 1 1 . . y° bokes were greatly im- 
perisshed, 1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde iv. vi. {1634) 
197 Weedes, .among the good hearbs, will deforme and im- 
perish the good grace of them. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
/tel. in Holinshed 1 1. 44/1 His vertues verie much jm perished 
and blemished. 1603 Dekker, etc. Grisstl m. ii. (1841) 41, 
I thought (by the syntheresis of my soul) I had not been 
imperished. 

Imperishability (imperijabi’liti). [f. next : 
see -it Y. ] The quality of being imperishable ; 
imperishableness. 

18x3 T. Busby Lucretius m. Comment, iii, He could not 
. .admit the imperishability of the invisible compound of the 
sou!, a 1822 Shelley Ess. 4- Lett., Put. State (Camelot) 81 
In what manner can this concession be made an argument for 
its imperishability? 1855 Milman Lnt . CItr. xrv. lit. (1864) 
IX. 134 [Aquinas] repudiates ,. the Eternity of matter, the 
imperishability of the universe. 

Imperishable (impe-rijab’l), a. [f. In - 2 + 
Perishable: cf. F. impMssabte (Cotgr. 1 G 11 ).] 
That cannot perish ; not subject to decay ; inde- 
structible, immortal, everlasting, enduring. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess, j. v. § x. 37 Immacu- 
late and imperishable formes. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. 
Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 509 That their gods should be repre- 
sented under a human form, they thought derogatory to 
beings uncreated and imperishable. 1842 Wordsw.^ Grace 
Darling xs But, verily, good deeds Do no imperishable 
record find Save in the rolls of heaven. 1874 Svmonds Sk. 
Italy 4- Greece (1898) I- xi. 212 This . . they owe partly to 

the imperishable nature of baked clay. 

Imperisbableness (impe'njab Ines). [f. 
prec. + -ness.] The quality of being imperish- 
able; indestructibility, immortality. 

1809-xo Coleridge Friend (1S37) III. 111 The imperish- 
ableness of a spiritual nature. 1847-8 Be Quincey Pro- 
testant. Wks. VIII. X25 The heavenly truths, by their own 
imperishableness, defeat the mortality of languages. xB8x 
H. H. Gibbs Double Standard 44, Scarceness alone is not a 
sufficient qualification, not imperishableness, nor portable- 
ness. 


Imp erish ably (impe*rijabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY-.] In an imperishable manner ; in 
such a way as not to perish ; indestructibly. 

1816 Byron Ch. Har. m. Jxvii, Like 5'onder Alpine snow, 
Imperishably pure beyond all things below. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. xiv. ii. (1864! IX_. 75 This was ere long to be em- 
bodied in Poetry and more imperishably in Art. 1878 Bayne 
Purit. Rev. ii. 39 Shakespeare .. expressed it perfectly and 
imperishably. 

tLmperite, ti. (sb-) Obs. [ad. L. impent-us 
inexperienced, unskilled, f. im - (Im--') t perit-us 
experienced (cf. ex-perlrt to make trial of)-] Un- 
skilled, ignorant ; as sb. an unskilled or ignorant 
person. Hence + I‘mperitely adv . , ignorantly. 

1622 Callis Stat. Savers (1647) 130 King Hen. 8. incor- 
porated the Physitians . . and gave them power by Charter 
to examine the Imperites. 1657^ Tomlins on Return's Disp. 
503 Vulgar apothecaries call this Syrupe Diacodium, but 
imperitely. 1708 Motteux Rabelais V. xx. Rarely the Con- 
comitants of the imperite Vulgar. 

[[ Imperium (impIoTiuin). [L., = command, 
supreme authority or power, sovereignty, dominion.] 
Command ; absolute power ; supreme or imperial 
power; Empiiik. 

1651 T. Goodwin Wks. (1862) IV. 144 All the operations of 
all the powers in it Are immediately and entirely at the arbi- 
trary imperium and dominion of the soul. 1678 Cudwortii 
Intel!. Syst. r. iii. § 17. 163 We have no voluntary imperium 
at all upon the systole and diastole of the heart. 1838-42 
Arnold Hist. Rome III. xlvii.431 The consul’s imperium , 
his absolute power of life and death. 1870 E. Mulford 
Nation x. 166 (Stanf.) The sovereignty of the nation in- 
volves the right which is described in its formal phrase, as 
•the imperium or eminent domain. 

b. Lat. phr. Imperium in imperio , an empire 
within an empire, an independent or supreme 
authority exercised or claimed within the juris- 
diction of another authority. 

1752 Chesterf. Lett, to Son 6 Jan., If he will not . . 
admit their imperium in imperio .. it becomes meritorious 
. .to depose him. *790 J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 564 Our 
new government is an attempt to divide a sovereignty; a 
fresh essay at imperium in imperio. x886 Mkq. Lorne in 
Con temp. Rev. July 133 No State or Federal Government 
would willingly constitute an imperium in imperio formed 
of one race unit. 

t ImpeTiwigged a. Obs. Periwigged. 

i6xi Cotgr., EmperruquI , . . imperiwigged, that weares a 
Periwig. 

Impermanence (impo-jmanens). [f. Imper- 
manent : see -ence ; or f. Im- 2 + Permanence.] 
The fact or condition of being impermanent ; want 
of permanence or continued duration. 

.1796 Anna Seward Zr//. (x8ii) IV. 264 Melancholy im- 
permanence of human blessings ! 1893 Huxley Evolution 
4- Ethics 4 The most obvious attribute of the Cosmos is 
its impermanence. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sun-bonnet 108 
The lucid impermanence of earliest dawn. 

Impermanency (impatimanensi). [f. as 
prec. : see -ency.] The quality or state of being 
impermanent. 

1648 W. Mountaguc De-vout Ess. f. vi. § 2. 58. Distilling 
out of the serious contemplation of the mutability of all 
worldly happines, a remedy against the evill of that fickle- 
nes and impermanency. 1889 Howells Hazard New Fort. • 
131 March had a feeling of impermanency from what had j 
happened. 

Impermanent (impoMmanent), a. [f. Isr- 2 
+ Permanent.] Not permanent or lasting ; un- 
enduring ; transient. 

1653 H. More Confect . Cabbal. iii- (1662) 98 That Adam 
is here condemned to a mortal, flitting and impermanent 
state, till he reach his Aithereal or pure fiery Vehicle. 
J762 Anna Seward Let. Oct., Wks. 1810 l. p. xJiv, The im- 
permanent pleasures of the eye ; 1883 Howells IV t mans 
Reason I. 28 The sense of our impermanent relation to the 
parental roof comes to us very early in life. 

Impermeability (impamujabHIti). [f. next 
+ -rrr. Cf. F. impermiabiliti .] The quality or 
state of being impermeable. 

1755 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1640 V.356 It does not appear 
to me that Pere Beccaria doubts of the absolute impermea- 
bility of glass in the sense I meant it. 1889 Nature 19 Sept., 
Conclusive evidence of the impermeability of the strata. 
1897 Daily Navs 30 July 5/7 He considered that the im- 
permeability of the balloon was unsatisfactory. 

Impermeable (imp5um«,ab’l), a. [a. F. im- 
peiiniable (Rabelais), or ad. late L. impermeabil-is , 
f. tm- (In- 2) + permcabilis Permeable.] Not per- 
meable. 

1. That cannot be passed through or traversed ; 
impassable. 

1697 Evelyn Nutnism. iv. 160 Attempts to discover the 
Nor- West and olher hitherto impermeable Passages. t8o8 
J. Barlow Columb. ix. 466 Between them stretch'd the im- 
permeable main. t8S4 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879* 

II. 350 Charing Cross, .became absolutely impermeable. 

2. Physics. That does not permit the passage of 
water or other fluid, liquid or gaseous. 

*75 * Watson in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 554 To demonstrate, 
that glass is not absolutely impermeable to the electric 
fluid. 1827 SteuarT Planter *s G. (1828) 205 A bed of hard 
and impermeable clay* 1878 Huxley PItysiogr. 21 Those 
[rocks] which refuse to allow water to soak m are said to be 
impermeable. 

Hence Impe-ruaeableness, the quality of being 
impermeable, impermeability; Impe-rxneably 
adv., in an impermeable manner. . 1 


1846 Worcester, Impermeably. Dr. Allen. 1847 Craig, 
Impermeableness. 

Impermeated (imp5\mu> ! ied), a. [f. Im- 2 
+ permeated, pa. pple. of Permeate ».] Not per- 
meated, traversed, or penetrated ; nnpermealed. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. ix. 50 A formless dark imper- 
meated mass. 1847-9^ To do Cycl.Anat. IV. 521/1 A thin plate 
of bone, impermeated by vessels. 

Impermeator (imp5-jmf,e ! tar). [f. Im- t + 
late I. pirmeator, agent-n. f. penneare to Per- 
meate.] In a steam-engine, an appliance for 
forcing oil into the cylinder in order to lubricate 
uniformly the walls of the cylinder and the piston. 
In recent Diets. 

Impermissible (impajmi-slb’l), a. [f. Im-2 
+ Permissible.] Not permissible ; not to he per- 
mitted or allowed. 

1858 Sat. Rev. 30 Oct. 421/2 Morality is not allowed to say 
that the artist is on impermissible ground, for he is on the 
ground of real life. 1889 Lightfoot Ess. ‘ Supcrnat . Relig.’ 
xBi He should consider it impossible and impermissible to 
suppose him guilt j' of any laches here. 

+ Impermrxt, (t. Obs . Also in-, [nd. L. 
impermixl-us, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + permixlus, f. per 
through, thoroughly + mixlus mixed.] Unmixed, 
unmingled. Hence Xmpermi*xtly adv., un- 
mixedly, without mixture. 


1629 Donne Serm. cx. IV. 535 Goodness impermixt, in- 
temerate and indeterminate goodness, a 1631 Ibid. Ixiv. 648 
Zeal cleanses us, but it must be Zeale impermixt as the Sun 
not mingled with our smoaky sooty factious affections. 1636 
Featly Clavis Myst. xix. 188 Where divers candies.. in a 
yoom concur to enlighten the place, the light of them re- 
maineth inpermixt. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 288 It 
belongs to the Deitie to diffuse it self through althings im- 
permixtly, but nothing through it. 

t Imp ermu*t able , a. Obs. [f. Im- 2 + Per. 
mutable.] Not permutable ; unchangeable. 

1528 Roy Rede Me <Arb.) 108 Whose verite is impermu- 
table. 1555 Eden Decades 146 Wee see this order to bee 
impermutable. 1678 R. R[ussell] Geber m. ii. u. xiv. 203 
In Bodies there is somewhat impermutable .. which cannot 
be taken away. 

Imperour, -owr, -ur, obs. ff. Emperor. 
Imperscri'ptible, a. [f. Im- 2 + *perscripti- 
ble , C. L. perscribere to put anything to paper, to 
write out, write down, register.] For which no 
written authority can be adduced ; unrecorded. 

1832 Lewis Use 4- Ab.Pol. Tertns iii. 31 An imperscrip- 
table right is a right which was prior to the social compact. 
a 1843 Southey Doctor ccxli. (1862) 660 He frequently 
found cause to exercise the impei>criptible and inalienable 
right of altering and improving his own work. 

t Imperscrn-table, a. Obs. [ad. L. itnpir- 
scriitabit-is, f. im - (Im- 2 ) + ptrscriitare to seaich 
through, examine into: see -BLE.] Not to Le 
searched out ; unsearchable, inscrutable. 

1526 Pllgr. Perf (1531) 64 b. The dispensacyon of god is 
imperscrutable & far re beyonde mannes reason. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 51 Are there not many naturail things imper- 
scrutable to humane curiosity?_ x68x GLAKViLhSadduc/stnus 
1. r37 The Notion of a Spirit is so difficult and imperscru- 
table. 

Hence f Imperscrutableness, unsearchable- 
ness, inscrutableness. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 420 The Incomprehensibleness 
and Imperscrutableness of the Divinity of our oaviour, 

t Imperse*verant, o.i Obs. [f. Im- 2 + Peu- 
sevekant.] Not persevering, wanting in perse- 


verance. 

1594 Bp. Andrewes Serm. bef. Q. Elfc. Hampton Crt. in 
init., The Sodomites are an example of impenitent wilful 
sinners ; and Lot’s wife of im perse ve rant and relapsing 
righteous persons. 

Imperseverant, a. 2 : see Imperceiyeuant a. 

Impersistent (iropaisi'stent), a. [f. Im- - + 
Persistent.] Not persistent or enduring. 

1888 H. T. Brown in Jrnl. Geol Soc. (1889) XLV. 1. 7 An 
eroded and impersistent bed of hard, fine-grained, Coal- 
measure sandstone. 

Impersonal (impausanal), a. and sb. Also 6 
imparsonall. [ad. late L. impersdndl-is , f. im- 
(Im- -) + personalis Personal. Cf. F. imperson- 
neli] 

A. adf. 1. Gram. A term applied to verbs when 
used only in the third person singular, as it rains, 
it freezes , me thinks, ME. me huiigreth, lest it 
ofthinke him. 

In Gr. and L., an impersonal vb. had no pronoun subject, 
e.g. vti, pluit , it rains ; hence some have denied the name 
in English to verbs that have the subject //. Others have 
applied the term unipersonal to all verbs used only »n the 
third person singular, whether with or without a 
subject. Impersonal verbs do not form a sharply defined 
class, since many ordinary verbs have impersonal construc- 
tions ; in English, also, many verbs were formerly usea im- 


no more but the thjrde parsone syngulur. *553 
Flcnvres 11 (R.) Wher note that verbes imper^naH^ be 

“L- 

U 3 sU?voAs't&™o:d impy- 
/ total absence of 


Wied to those verbs which have a person. 184 * Lai ham 
T hese Asee r« 



IMPERTINENCE. 


IMPERSONALITY. 

lists] are the only true Impersonal Verbs in the English 
language . . because no Pronoun accompanies them. 1850 
Ibid. IV. xxvii. 342 In the old language impersonal verbs, or 
rather the impersonal use of verbs, was commoner than at 
present, 

f b. By extension, applied to other parts of 
speech which have no inflexions. Obs. 

c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 32 A word impersonal 
is qubiJk in al formes of speach keepes one face, and this is 
adverb or conjunction. 1658 Phillips, Impersonal , a term 
used in Grainar. and signifieth that word whether pronoun 
or verb which hath but one termination for all the three 
persons, or at least which wanteth a termination for one of 
them. (1880 Leu is & Short Lat. Diet., Itnpersdtuitlvus 
(sc. modus) t the impersonal mood, i.e. the infinitive.] 

2. Not pertaining to or connected with any parti- 
cular person or persons ; having no personal refer- 
ence or connexion : said of things. 

1630 Bsathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 22 This unbounded 
fury may seeme to have a two-fold relation ; either as it is 
proper and personal! or popular and impersonall. 1841 
Emerson Addr., Method of Nature Whs. (Bohn) II. 231 
What is Genius but finer love, a love impersonal, a love 
of the .. perfection of things? 1864 Sat. Rev. XVIII. 
455/r The most purely impersonal considerations of public 
duty. 1&80 Daily Tel. 9 July, The jewels and other ap : 
pointments of the harem are quite impersonal, belonging to 
the establishment and not to any of their successive wearers. 

3. Not possessing or endowed with personality ; 
not existing or manifested as a person. 

1842 Manning Serin., Myst. Sin (1848) I. 4 It is most 
necessary for us ever to bear in mind the personality of 
Satan ; for we are often wont to speak of sin, as we do of 
sicknesses or plagues, as if it were an impersonal thing. 1863 
E. V. Neale Anal. T/t. Nat. 95 Heraclitus, .seemed to 
have called up a rival impersonal Deity, who must .swallow* 
up the personal gods of the popular faith. 1875 Poste Gaius 
1. (ed. a) 64 Slaves being regarded as impersonal men. 

B. si. 1. Gram. An impersonal verb. 

3612 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) so How are Impersonals 
declined? They are., only formed in the third Person singular, 
through all Moods and Tenses. 1845 Stoddart in Encycl. 
Metrop. (1847) h 63/* The impersonals are of two kinds, 
active and neuter. 

2. An impersonal thing or creature; an imper- 
sonality. rare. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. xx All those 
blessings. . on him who found out abstraction, personifica- 
tion, and impersonals. In certain cases they are the first of 
all soporifics. 

Impersonality (impaissnre-llti). [f. Imper- 
sonal + -jtw] The quality or condition of being 
impersonal ; absence of personality. 

1769 SirW. Draper^ Junius Lett. iv. 24 Junius, .is pleased 
to tell me, that he addresses himself to me personally : I shall 
be glad to see him. It is his impersonality that I complain 
of. 187* Daily Nexvs 26 Sept., The strangest thing to note 
is the impersonality of the events— the uncontrollable char- 
acter of the movement ; the annihilation of individual in- 
fluence in the general rush. 1882 Eraser's Mag. XXVI. 65 
The stability. .of artistic form as contrasted with the fluc- 
tuating, changing impersonality of scientific fact. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 2/2 Editorial impersonality must 
give place to distinct and familiar personality, 
b. An impersonal being or creation. 

1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. Man. xvii. 2x0 Idealised im- 
personalities of the deities of the Greek mythology. x88x 
Daily Tel. 22. Feb., The monopoly of governing power in 
an impersonality called ' the State 1897 W. P. Ker Epic 
ff Rom. 288 Kingdoms, Church and Empire. Of those great 
impersonalities there was little known in Iceland. 

Impersonalize (impausanalaiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -ize.] trails. To render impersonal. Hence 
Impetrsonaliza'tioxi, the action of rendering im- 
personal ; an impersonalized condition or form. 

1880 A. B. Grosart IVillobie p. vi, When you try to get 
near either or both, you have the same mysterious and baf- 
fling impersonalization of them. . 

Impersonally (imp5\isanali\ adv. [f. Im- 
personal + -ly 2 . J In an impersonal manner. 

1. Gram. As an impersonal verb. 

1580 Baret Alv. To Rdr. A vij b, Adiect. noteth a word 
Adiectiuelie taken : . . Imper. Impersonallie taken. 1730-6 
Bailey (folio) s. v., *Ihe Verb Ram is used . impersonally. 
1870 R. C. Jebb Sophocles' Electra (ed. 2) 152/2 Aegisthus 
used Jrapeort impersonally — licet ne’l 

2. Without personal reference, connexion, or feel- 
ing ; without reference to any particular person. 

1881 H. James Porlr. Lady xxxiii, He wished to describe 
him impersonally, scientifically. 1882 H. Spencer Princ. 
Sociol. § 533 The . . laws which_ originate from personal 
authority, have inequality as their common essential prin- 
ciple ; while the laws which originate impersonally, in the 
consensus of individual interests, have equality as their 
essential principle. 

Impersonate (impausancit), -a. [f. L.type *i vi- 
per sonar c, f. im- (Im-1 ) + persona person: cf. in- 
corporare to Incorporate.] 

+ 1. trails. To invest with an actual personality; 
to embody. Obs. 

3633 Earl Manch. AlMondo (3636) 183 This soule of mine 
impersonated anew, and so inanimating my body againe. 

2. To invest with a supposed personality ; to re- 
present in a personal or bodily iorm ; to personify. 

3624 Bedell Lett. iii. 51 The rich man being in hell tor- 
ments (in whose wordes I doubt not but our Sauiour doth 
impersonate and represent the conceits of many men liuing 
in this world). 1755 Warburton View Bolingbrohe's Philos. 
iii. Wks. 1811 XII. 203 That the Jews and Christians, as well 
as the Heathens, impersonated Chance under the name of 
Fortune. 3883 Contemp. Re v. Dec. 871 The conscience of 
the community is impersonated in its Government. 
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t>. To manifest or embody in one’s own person ; 
to typify. 

1855 Milman Lai. Chr. m. vj. (1864) II. 81 His age 
acknowledged Benedict as the perfect type of the highest 
religion, and Benedict impersonated his age. X863KINGLAKE 
Crimea II 1 [St. Arnaud] impersonated with singular exact- 
ness the idea which our forefathers had in their minds when 
they spoke of what they called ‘a Frenchman \ 1874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. ii. 27 His position was dignified and impor- 
tant, as impersonating the unity of the race. 

3. To assume the person or character of ; to play 
the part of ; to act (a character) ; to personate. 

3715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 185 The Master and Dis- 
ciple of the Dialogues often think fit . . to impersonate other 
more surprizing Actors. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. 
Char. x. 257 None but persons of imagination and quick 
feeling should presume to impersonate any of his characters. 
Hence ImpeTsonafed ppl. a. *=next. 

<11790 T. Warton (Mason), The impersonated vices and 
virtues. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer xiii. 153 Of the 
impersonated Unseen no poet has made such effective cm- 
ployment. 

Impersonate (imprison#), ppl. a. [Short 
for impersonated, on analogy of other ppl. adjs. 
in ^ate, -ated : see -ATE 2.] Embodied in a person ; 
invested with personality ; impersonated. 

3820 Keats Isabella 1, If Love impersonate was ever 
dead. 3834 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes , Spartans 
at Thermopylae (1844) 51 Heroic Dignity, impersonate In 
awful phantoms, a 1867 J. Hamilton Moses iv. (1870) 68 
We expect to find.. the Sacred Scribe his own volume im- 
personate and alive. 

Impersonation (impwsanf'-Jsn). [n. of action 
from Impersonate v.] 

1. The action of impersonating or fact of being 
impersonated ; representation in personal or bodily 
form ; personification. 

1800 Collins' Poems \i%note (Jod.), We include the Imper- 
sonation of Passions, Affections, Virtues and Vices. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Vcn. (1874) I. App. 387 In figurative repre- 
sentation there is always impersonation. 

b. concr. An instance of this ; a person or thing 
impersonating or representing a principle, idea, etc. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. nt. vi, Man. .the visible Manifes- 
tation and Impersonation of the Divinity. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge iv, The very impersonation of good-humour 
and blooming beauty. 1850 Merivale Rom. Ewp. (1865) 
II. xvi. 236 He proclaimed himself.. the supreme iinpersona- 
tion of the laws. 

2. The dramatic representation of a character. 
3825 Gcntl. Mag. XCV. 1. 332/2 Her [Mrs. Siddons’J sub- 
lime impersonation of that heroic woman. x83x A thcnxum 
No. 2811. 348/1 For Herr Reichmann’s impersonation of the 
leading rdle no words of praise could be too high. 

Impersonative (impSusancUiv), a. [f. Im. 
personate v. : see -ative.] Having the faculty 
of impersonating ; of the nature of or relating 
to histrionic impersonation. . 

1886 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 4/2 When she has thoroughly 
assimilated her lessons .. then her impersonative talent will 
have unhindered way. 1890 Ibid. 2 June 3/2 He cannot 
make the novelist’s characters live again. His talent is 
allusive, not impersonative. 

Impersonator (impausan^taj). [agent-n. 
in L. form f. Impersonate ztj One who imper- 
sonates or plays a part; an actor of a dramatic 
character. 

3853 J. D. H. Dale tr. Baldescht s Ccrcm. Rom. Rite 180 
He who represents Christ will have the impersonator of the 
Evangelist on his right, and that of the crowd on his left. 
3864 Reader 18 June, With one exception, all the characters 
arc sustained by their former impersonators. 

Impersonatress (impausanf'tres). [f. prec. 

+ -ESS.] A female impersonator. 

i88x Norris Matrimony III. i. 11 The impersonatress of 
Madame de Sancerre played her part here to such pyrpo.se. 

Imp ers ona*trix. [fern. in L. form of imper - 
sonator : see -trix.J = prec. 

1847 De Quincey Protestantism Wks. VIII. 137 note. 
The. .old vulgar witch of England and_ Scotland was but an 
impersonatrix of the very same superstition. 

Impersonee, variant of Imparsonee. 
Impersonification (impnjspmifik^i-Jnn). [f. 
Im- 1 + Personification, after impersonation .] 
Personification ; impersonation. 

_ 1799 Mrs. J. West Tale of Times III. 38 A striking 
impersonification of suffering meekness.' 1849 Tait'sMag. 
XVI. 319/3 A myth .. is the ideal impersonification of 
a mighty impulse bestowed on the human mind. 3865 
Emmeline Lott Harem Life Egypt I. p. ix, The far-famed 
Odalisques of the nineteenth century, those mysterious 
impersonifications of Eastern loveliness. 

Impersouify (impajsp’mfoi), v. [f. Im- 1 + 
Personify, after impersonate .] traits. To repre- 
sent in personal form ; to personify. Hence Im- 
perso*nified, Imperso'nifying ppl. adjs. 

_ 1804 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 186 An impersonified 
individual. 3864 Daily Tel. 15 Aug., It was not the lot^of 
Robson, as it was of Rachel and of Kean, to impersonify 
the loftier emotions. 3883 Gosse 17M Cent. Stud. 64 
Webster . . was only saved by his strong impersonifying 
habit of mind from falling into the mere historic dullness of 
such plays as Perkin Warbeck or Sejanus. 

Impersouize (impsusanaiz), v. rare. [f. Im- 1 
+ Personize, after impersonate .] trans. To per- 
sonify, impersonate. Also absol. 

3804 Anna Seward Mem. Darzvin 388 She impersonizes 
too lavishly. Ibid. 203 The impersonized elements received 
her. 3820 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 331 The various modifica- 


tions and contentions of good and evil in this life, typified 
and impersonized by fairies, demons, &c. 

Hence Impersonization, the action of personify- 
ing; impersonation. 

3796 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) IV. 392 Those lines in 
the centre, which present ..an impersonization of winter. 
3797 Ibid. 306 Dr. Darwin’s impersonization of that death- 
breathing gale, in the Botanic Garden, 
t Imperspicable, <z. Obs. rare. In y in-, 
[ad. late L. imperspicaiil-is inscrutable, incompre- 
hensible, f. im- (Im- ~) + perspicabilis that may be 
clearly seen, PEHsriCABLE.] That cannot be seen 
or discerned ; invisible. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 133 It was so thick 
powdered with Oriental Pearl and glittering Gems, as made 
the ground of it inperspicable. 

Imperspictrity. [f. Im- 2 + Perspicuity,] 

The reverse of perspicuity or dearness ; obscurity. 

3659 O. Walker Instruct. Oratory efi [He] must in some 
things hazard the imperspicuity of his stile. 

Impersprcuous, a. rare. [f. L. imperspi - 
cu-its not clear, obscure + -ous ; cf. Perspicuous.] 
Not perspicuous or clear ; obscure. 

3723 Bailey, Imperspicuous , not clear, or evident. 

Imperspirable (impsJspaHTab’l), a. Now 
rare . [f. Im- 2 + Perspirable.] Incapable of per- 
spiration. 

3684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Commit, xvilt. 663 The humors are 
condensed, the skin made imperspirable. 3744 tr. Boer- 
haave's lust. III. 299 A Cicatrix or imperspirable Crust is 
formed, instead of the Cuticle. 3844-57 G. Bird Ur in. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 31 1 Pulse quick and sharp; skin dry and 
imperspirable. 

Hence ImperspirabiTity. 

3744 Mitchell in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 144 The Thick- 
ness and Density of the Skins of black and tawny People, or 
Imperspirability of their Bodies. 

Impersnadable (impaisw* I# dab’l), a. [f. 
Im- 2 + PerbBadable.] Not persuadable; that 
cannot be persuaded. Hence Imperstia-dable- 
ness. 

a 1704 T. Brown Two Oxford Scholars Wks. 1730 I. 3 
You break my heart .. by your impersuadableness. 2891 
J. M. McNulty in Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 2/3 There is a 
personal hinderer in the spiritual life of men. He is mighty, 
malignant, spiritual, invisible, impersuadable. 

t Impei’SUa'Slble, a. Obs. fad. rned.L. im- 
persudsibil-is, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + persudsibilis , Per- 
suasible.] » prec. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 243 In this point he shall 
finde me impersuasible, and not to be exhorted. 1627 Donne 
Senn. Ixvi. 667 The imperswasibie Recusant does so. 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety ii. T 17 If it be his fortune to have as 
imperswasibie an auditory. 

Hence f ImpersuasibMity, f Ixnpersua’sible- 
ness ; + Impersna’sibly adv. 

3549 Hooper Ten Commandm. Prefi, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
261 An impersuasibility, diffidence, incredulity, contumacy, 
or inobedience. 3654 warren Unbelievers 100 It signifies 
imperswasibility. 1659 Hammond On Ps. cxix. 70 Obstin- 
ately and imperswasibly bent upon their course. 2675 J. 
Smith Chr. Relig. App. in. 14 The . . imperswasibleness of 
the Sceptick. 

Impert, obs. form of Impart. 

+ ImpeTtinacy. Obs. [f. next: see -acy.] 
Erroneous form for Impertinency. 

2584 Lodge Alarum Addr. Inns_ Court Aijb, Not ac- 
cording 10 the impertinacie of the injurye, but as equitye 
might countenance mee. a 2665 J. Goodwin Filled zv. the 
Spirit (1867) 374 We have . . detected the insufficiency and 
impertinacy of such other grounds and reasons for their 
practice. 

f Impe*rtinat, a. Obs. Erroneous form for Im- 
pertinent a. 

c 2450 Holland Howlat 924 So pomposs, impertinat [v.r. 
impertinax] and reprovable. ^ 

Impertinence (impautinens), sb. [a. F. im- 
pertinence, f. impertinent Impertinent : see -ence.] 
The fact or quality of being impertinent; that 
which is impertinent. 

1. The fact or character of not pertaining to the * 
matter in hand ; want of pertinence ; irrelevance. 

3626 ^Massinger Rom. Actor iii. ii, To cut off All tedious 
impertinence [I J have contracted The tragedyinto one con- 
tinued scene. 2653 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 352 Of 
like impertinence is that Example of Jacob, Gen. 28. 22., 
who of his free choice .. vow’d the Tenth of aU that God 
should give him. 2726 De Foe Hist. Devil 1. vii. (1840) 78 
The impertinence of this account would hardly have given 
it a place here. 2848 Wharton Law Lex., Impertinence, 
introducing into a pleading or an interrogatory toa witness 
in Chancery, long recitals, or unnecessary digressions. 

b. (with pi.) An irrelevant fact or matter ; an 
irrelevance. 

. 2612 [see Impertinency i b], 2675 Baxter Cain. Theol. 

11. 1. 1 Let us spend no time on such Impertinences, but 
speak that to the Matter. 2705 De Fo e Mrs. Veat V/ks. 
1840 V. 342 By her going off from her discourse abruptly to 
some impertinence. 2876 Lowell Among my bns. her. 11. 
231 To get a pack of impertinences on its shoulders. 

2. The fact or character of being unsuitable, out 
of place, improper, or irrational ; action or conduct 
of this character; inappropriateness, incongruity; 
triviality, trifling, folly, absurdity. 

2629 Massinger Picture tv. iii, Still tormented With thy 
impertinence l 1664-93 South 22 Serin. (1697) II. 122 A 
tion, fraught with Nonsense and Incoherence, Confusion and 
Impertinence. 1676 Marvell Mr. Sntirke 28 To have done 
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IMPERTURBABLY, 


otherwise would have been the greatest Impert[in]ence and 
Folly. 1706 Phillips, Impertinence .Extravagance, Silli- 
ness, Foolery, Nonsense. 1727 Swift To a very Young 
Lady , The hurry and impertinence of receiving and paying 
visits on account of your marriage being now over. 1769 
Junius Lett. xxxv. f 1 Unacquainted with the vain 
impertinence of forms. 1823 Lamb Etta Ser. 11. Pref., The 
impressions ofinfancy had burnt into him, and he resented 
the impertinence of manhood. 

b. (with//.) Something unsuitable, out of place, 
trivial, or irrational; an incongruity; a trifle, ab- 
surdity, piece of folly. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 54 Forced and foolish 
figures and such like impertinences or defects. 1645 
Evelyn Mem. 27 Feb., We were taken up next morning in 
seeing the impertinences of the Carnival, when all the world 
are as mad at Rome as at other places. 1734 Mrs. Delany 
in Life <$• Corr. 475, I was not able to find one moment 
to write .. from seven in the morning till eleven at night, I 
met with impertinences. 1B69 Goulbukn Purs. Holiness 
xvii. 158 Any secular pursuit becomes an impertinence as 
regards the great end of our being. 

3 . Interference with what lies beyond one’s pro- 
vince ; unmannerly and offensive intrusion or taking 
of liberty ; presumptuous or forward rudeness of 
behaviour or speech, esp. to a superior ; insolence. 
(The chief current sense in colloq. use.) 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 410 F 1 _ Subjected to all the 
Impertinence she must meet with in that publick Place. 
1773 Mrs. Chapone Improv. Mind (1774) II. 80 Masters 
and mistresses sometimes provoke impertinence from their 
servants. 18x0 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 3 Impertinence is 
manifested by wilfully leaping over the boundaries of good 
manners, 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 217 Being no 
archeologist, it would be impertinence were I to attempt a 
description. 

b. (with //.) An instance of this; an imperti- 
nent act ; a piece of impertinence or rudeness. 

1822 Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. 11. vi. (1869) 132 We resent 
wholesome counsel as an impertinence. 1877 Sparrow 
Serin, xxi. 274 Social impertinences, involving more or less 
of disrespect. 

c. An impertinent person. 

1754 J- Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) I. 112 That little 
self-sufficient Impertinence, her Father. 1823 Jamieson, 
Impertinence ..2. An insolent person. A herd. 

Imp e'rtinence, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] tram. 
To treat with impertinence. 

1756 H. Walpole Lett, to H. Mann (1834) III. 155, I do 
not wonder that you are impertinenced by Richcourt. 

Impertinency (impa'itinensi). Now rare. 
[f. as Impertinence, with -ency, q. v. Cotgr. 

1 61 1 has * Impertinence , impertinencie, vnfitness, 
vnpropernesse \] The quality of being imperti- 
nent. 

1 . The quality of being irrelevant ; irrelevancy ; 

= Impertinence i. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 178 O matter, and impertinency 
mixt. Reason in Madnesse. x6xo Guillim Heraldry 1. vi. 
(1660) 35 Which I doe passe over.. for impertinency thereof 
to this place. 1699 Bentley Phat.xv. 486 ’Twould be end- 
less., to shew all the silliness and impertinency in the Matter 
of the Epistles. 1884 Lazo Times LXXVIII, 115/2 Motion 
that, .several parts, .of the bill of costs, .might be expunged 
for scandal and impertinency. 

b. An instance of this ; = Impertinence i b. 
1607-12 Bacon Ess., Marriage (Arb.) 266/1 Some.. whose 
thoughtes doe end with themselves, and doc accompt future 
tymes impertinencyes \tdd. 1612, 1625 impertinences). 1704 
Addison Italy (1733) 67 All Answers ..are looked upon as 
Impertinencies or Interruptions. 

2 . The quality of being inappropriate or absurd; 

*= Impertinence 2. 

<1:1629 Sir R. Dudley (title) A Proposition.. to bridle the 
Impertinency of Parliaments. 1691 Hartcliffk Virtues 30 
The Impertinency of worldly business is not yet become a 
burden too heavy for the mind to bear. 1727-41 Chambf.rs 
Cycl. s._v. Astrology, You boast much of the event of a few 
predictions, which, considering the multitude of those your 
art has produced, plainly confess its impertinency. 
b. An instance of this ; — Impertinence 2 b. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 212 A very 
foolish impertinency of speech, and not a figure.^ a 1656 
Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 201 Laborious Vanities, and 
learned Impertinencies. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 301 To 
neglect infancy, and leave children too long under the 
impertinencies of the baby and hobby-horse. 1742 Richard- 
son Pamela IV. 320 What Nursery Impertinencies are 
these, to trouble a Man with ! 1793 Cowter Let. 5 Oct., My 
good intentionstowards you .. are continually frustrated., 
by mere impertinencies, such as calls of civility. 

3. Insolence; —Impertinences. 

1653 Holcroft Procopius , Goth. I Pars m. xo6 We are 
amazed at the impertinency of these Gepmdes ; who. .come 
here to offer the foulest scorne that can be. a 17x4 Sharp 
Serin. IV. xviii. (R.), Wit _and_ profaneness _ are infinitely 
different things, as likewise is wit and impertinency. 

b. An instance of this ; = Impertinence 3 b. 

1628 Dicby Voy. Pledit. (Camden) 58 For some imperti- 
nencies and arrogancies did putt my chiefe masters mate 
out of his place. 17x0 Lady M. W. Montacu Lett, to 
Burnet 20 July (1887) II. 4 You have already forgiven me 
greater impertinencies. 1B42 Dickens A user. Notes (1850) 
136/1 There they are not the custom, and.. would be im- 
pertinencies. 

Impertinent (impautinent), a. (sb.) Also 4 
impertenent, 5 inpertynent, 6 impertynent, 
impartinent, -ynente. [a. F. impertinent (14th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. imper linens , -ent-em 
not belonging, in med.L. * ineptus, insulsus * (Du 
Cange), f, im- (Im- *-) + pertinens Pertinent.] 


+ 1 . Not appertaining or belonging (to) ; uncon- 
nected, unrelated ; inconsonant. ? Obs. 

ci 380 Wyclif Serin. Sek Wks, II.31 Many men in his 
world ben impertinent to erkeli loj-dis, for nei)>er ben 
servantis to hem, ne )>es lordis J?eir worldly lordis. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) x66 Thynges that be eche to 
other Jmpertynent & dyuerse. 1666 Ormonde MSS. in 10 th 
Rep. Hist . MSS. Comm. App. v. 23 His private afiayres 
and business (impertinent to anything relating to the said 
Lord Archbishop). 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1837) III. 
xi8 The more distant, disjointed and impertinent to each 
other and to any common purpose, will they appear. 

2 . Not pertaining to the subject or matter in 
hand; not pertinent ; not to the point ; irrelevant. 
Now rare exc. in Law. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's Prol. 54 Trewely as to my Iugge- 
ment Me thynketh it a thyng impertinent Saue that he wole 
conuoyen his mateere. 1530 Palsgr. 7 As for «/is no letter 
used in the frenche tong, .therfore as impertinent I passe it 
over, a 1571 Jewel Serin, be/. Queen (1583) A iij b, Let no 
man thinke these things are impertinent or from the purpose. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. x. it. 138 I’le bring thee to the. present 
businesse Which now’s vpon's : without the which, this 
Story Were most impertinent. 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. 
(1647) 84 The allegation of S . Timothy's being an Evangelist, 
is absolutely impertinent, though it had been true. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. III. xxvii. 443 The master is to ex- 
amine the propriety of the bill : and, if he reports it 
scandalous or impertinent, such matter must be struck out. 
1812 Mar. Edgeworth Vivian x. (1832) 196 He did not., 
digress to fifty impertinent episodes, before he came to the 
point. 1872 Wharton Law Lex. (ed. 5) 467/x The Court 
may.. direct the costs occasioned by any impertinent matter 
in any proceeding, to be paid by the party introducing it. 

3 . Not suitable to the circumstances ; incon- 
gruous, inappropriate, out of place ; not consonant 
with reason ; absurd, idle, trivial, silly. 

_ 1590 Barrough Pleth. Pltysick 1. xxxiiL (1639) 53 Many 
ignorant practitioners .. have endeavoured to cure this 
infirmity with many impertinent medicines. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 16 These superfluous and impertinent costs 
of funerall expenses. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius ' Voy. 
Arnbass. 80 The opinion the Muscovites have of themselves 
and their abilities, is sottish, gross, and impertinent. __ 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 13 In comparison of this, all 
other Knowledge Is vain, light and impertinent. 1706 
Phillips, Impertinent,, .absurd, silly, idle. _ 1706 Estcourt 
Fair Examp. iv. i. 42 For my part, I think a Woman's 
Heart is the most impertinent part of the whole Body. 
1849 Ruskjn Sev. Lamps iv. § 21. xxi There never was a 
more flagrant nor impertinent folly than the smallest portion 
of ornament in anything concerned with railroads, 
t b. Unsuitable, unfitted for. Obs . 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. IVits (1616) 177 A power 
impertinent for curing. Ibid. 183 To make clockes, pictures, 
poppets, and other ribaldries, .impertinent for mans sendee. 

+ C. Of persons: Absurd, silly. Obs. 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 205 As soone as a 
man brags, he is taken to be impertinent. x68i Chctham 
Angled s Vade~m. xxii. § x (1689) 143, I suspect myself to 
be Impertinent in saying thus much of the Conger, and 
Lampery. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 148 f 7 The Ladies 
whom you visit, think a wise Man the most Impertinent 
Creature living. 

4 . Const, to (pinto) : in senses 2 and 3. 

1532 More Con/ut. Barnes vnr. Wks. 740/1 Beyng as it 
is impertinent to the principally purpose. 1564 Brief Exam. 

C iij, I thynke it not impartinent vnto this matter. 1656 
Hobbes Lib., Necess. <§• Chance (1641) 5 All the places of 
Scripture that he allegeth . . are impertinent to the ques- 
tion. X733 Neal Hist. Purit. II. 304 It is no impertinent 
story to our present purpose. 1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. 
Whitakers Disput. 185 All the common disquisitions upon 
this place .. however true in themselves, are foreign to the 
subject and impertinent to the matter in hand. 

5 . Of persons, their actions, etc. : Meddling with 
what is beyond one’s province; intrusive, pre- 
sumptuous; behaving without proper respect or 
deference to superiors or strangers; insolent or 
saucy in speech or behaviour. (The chief current 
sense in colloq. use.) 

[16x8 Sir D. CarletonZ^/. 4 Dec. in Crt. Times Jos. I 
(1848) II. xii They [the Armenians at the Synod of Dort) 
are decried from their impertinent boldness and impudence 
by all men.J 1681 Nevile Plato Rediv. 32, I have been 
impertinent in interrupting you.^ 17x6 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu Let. to Mrs . ThistUlhwaite 30 Aug., It is publicly 
whispered, as a piece of impertinent pride in me, that I have 
hitherto been saucily civil to everybody. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 91 A very useful, skilful fellow, 
but withal so impertinent and inquisitive that we knew not 
what to say to him. 1708 Nelson Let. to French Com - 
wander at Malta Oct., 1 feel confident that you will not 
attribute it either to ^ insolence or impertinent curiosity. 
1847 James Convict Hi, He thought the stranger’s tone 
rather impertinent. 1888 Miss Br addon Fatal Three 1. 
iv, Fay has been most impertinent to me. 
b. transf. of things. 

_ 1848 Dickens Dombey iv. Fenced up behind the most 
impertinent cushions, i860 Sala Lady Chester/, v. 83 The 
Lowther Arcade is vulgar and impertinent. x86x Thackeray 
Four Georges iv. (1S62) 221 Her fair hair, her blue eyes, and , 
her impertinent shoulders. 

33 . sb. 1 . An impertinent or irrelevant matter. 1 

1628 Feltham Resolves 1. Ep. Ded. Aiijb, To apparell 
any more [of my thoughts) in these Paper vestments, I . 
should multiply impertinents. ' 

2 . An impertinent person : see the adj. ; now j 
esp. a meddlesome, presumptuous, or insolent per- 
son ; one who does or says that which he has no 
business to do or say, and which is considered a 
piece of presumption or insolence. 

1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 5 This curious 
Impertinent. 1678 R. L’Estrange Senecas Mor. (1702) 


398 This Day I have had entire to, my Self .. For all the 
Impertinents were either at the Theatre, .or at the Horse- 
match. 1682 Mrs. Behn City Heiress 39 Nay dear Imper- 
tinent, no more Complements, be gone l 17x0 Palmer 
Proverbs* 355 An inquisitive impertinent, .medhng where he 
has nothing to do. 1815 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Stage illusion, 
When the pleasant impertinent of comedy . . worries the 
studious man with taking up his leisure, or making his 
house his home. 1846 W. P. Scargill Purit. Grave 5s 
Henry St. John, -rebuked the young impertinents. 

Hence t Impe-rtinentness, impertinency. 

1670 Penn Truth Rescued fr. Impost. 66 The Frivolous- 
ness and^ Impertinentness of this Ribaldry to the Con- 
troversy in hand. 

Impertinently (impa-jtint-ntli), adv. [f. Im- 
pertinent + -LY 2 .] In an impertinent manner. 

1 . Without reference or relation to the subject in 
hand ; not to the point ; away from the matter or 
purpose ; inelevantly. Now rare. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. iv. iv. 442 Forto so inpertynentli 
speke. 1563 Homilies 11. Cert, places Script. 11. (1850) 380 
Yet is there nothing so impertinently uttered in all the 
whole book of the Bible, but may serve to spiritual purpose. 
1626 Jackson Creed vm. iv. § 7 A xnaxime .. most imper- 
tinently applied to the point now in question. 1736 Chandler 
Hist. Persec. 452 How impertinently are both these in- 
stances alledged ! 1838-9 Hall am Hist. Lit. II. in. i.§ 7. 
374 A profusion^ of learning is scattered all around, but not 
pedantically or impertinently. 

f 2 . Inappropriately, unseasonably, incongruously; 
in a way contrary to reason, good sense, or pro- 
priety ; improperly, unbecomingly. Obs. 

1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 83 The blessedst of mortall 
Wights .. began to be so impertinently importund, that a 
great part of Divine Liturgy was adaressd solely to her. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Re/. 11. viii. (1848) 124 If., a Man speak 
either Unseasonably, erroneously, or Impertinently, he may, 
though he say little, talk too much. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. Ixv. (1804) 475, I cannot help being impertinently 
circumstantial, a 1707 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) 
I. i. 19 The brutum fulmen was applied to those who urged 
him with the orders of the House impertinently, 
tb. To no purpose; with no effect. Obs. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair iv. iv, I do thinke how 
impertinently I labour. 1665 Boyle Occas. Re/. (1848) 75 
Half this precious time we impertinently trifle, or squander 
away. x8x6 Coleridge Lay Serm. 335 To be impertinently 
busy, doing that which conduceth to no good purpose. 
1823 Lamb Elia } Art. Com . Last C., Like Don (Quixote, 
v e take part against the puppets, and quite as impertinently. 

3 . Intrusively, presumptuously, saucily; in a 
manner contrary to what is due towards superiors 
or strangers (see Impertinent 5). 

1647 Clarendon Hist.Reb. i. § no He was impertinently 
sollicitous to know what her Majesty said of him in private, 
17x1 Steele Sped. No. 79 r 9 Sne is impertinently Blunt to 
all her Acquaintance. 1795 Phantoms 0/ Cloister 1 . 170 
He very impertinently walked up to her, and attempted to 
take her by the hand. 1802. Mar. Edgeworth P/oral T. 
(1816) I. vii. 46, I would not interfere impertinently for the 
world. Plod. The maid answered her mistress most im- 
pertinently. 

t Xmpertra*nsible, a-. Obs. [f. 1 m- 2 + mcd. 

L. pertransibilis , f. pertransire , f. per through + 
transire to cross, pass over or through.] That 
cannot be passed through or crossed. Hence I m- 
pertransibi'lity. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 227 What is infinite is incom- 
prehensible and impertransible ; as also adverse toal order, 
for in infinites there is no first or last. Ibid. 432 The dis- 
tance between the power and act is, as to effcience, infinite 
and impertransible by any finite power. _ 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Platt. 1. iv. xio The Impertransibility of Eternity. 

Imperturbability (impajtwbabHiti). [f. 
next : see -ity.] The quality or condition of being 
imperturbable or incapable of being agitated. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. n. vii, An imperturbability which 
passed, falsely enough, for courage. 1873 H. Rogf.rs 
Orig. Bible vi. (1S75) 231 This more than judicial impertur- 
bability. 1888^ Lowell in Daily Neivs 26 July 6/3 This 
conduces certainly to peace of mind and imperturbability of 
judgment. 


Imperturbable (impajt&ulabl), a. [ad. late 
'L.impcrtttrbdbil-is (Augustine, #430), f. im- (Iji- 2 ) 
+ *perlurbdbilis Perturbable. Cf. F. imperturb- 
able (i486 in Godef. Compl ’,).] Not capable of 
being or liable to be mentally perturbed, agitated, 
or excited ; nnexcitable ; serene, calm. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. liii. 126 Whan shal b cre he 
sad pes, pes imperturbable and sure? 1775 Asir, Itnfer' 
turbable, impossible to be disturbed, incapable of being dis- 
turbed. Diet. 0/ Arts. 1797 W. lioQKT.Lt/e Catherine 201 
(Jod.) The Prince de Ligne had gi ven the Empress Catherine 
the name of imperturbable, or immoveable. 1820 Scorr 
Plonast. xiv. Solemn and imperturbable gravity, xooo 
Motley Nelhcrl. (iS 63 ) I. viii. 524 Great was the embarrass- 
ment, .even of the imperturbable Burleigh. 

Hence Impertirr'bableiiess, imperturbability. 
i860 Pusey PI in. Proph. 479 How great .. was their 
constancy and imperturbableness. x86x Holland ■ 
Li/e xiii. 182 A certain degree of mental 
maybe called imperturbableness— is necessaty to influence. 

Imperturbably (impsitS-jbabli), adv . IJ. 
prec. + -LY -.1 In an imperturbable manner, 
without mental perturbation, agitation, or caate- 

Tt£ -s Trusting -.^rmr'enMy 

in Srmpomtnwat anddioto cf .be upper Pen. era iK<S 
Mrsttor L. v. (.6731.71 Her.mpermrb- 

vi wav 1884 Seeley xn Contort f. Rev. 

O^^^Thelmin of thought.! imperturbably pursued. 
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since experience shews us the contrary. 1732 Law Serious 
C, xxi. (ed. 2} 432 Can you think it a less impiety to contemn 
and vilify a brother? 1895 Daily News 2 Nov. 6/1 All this 
trivial chatter about the mere externals of Dc Qutncey's 
life. .leaves upon our mind a disagreeable' impression. It is 
impiety . . in its antique meaning. Mod. A gross instance of 
filial impiety. , 

t Imprgllt, pa. pph. Obs. Also m- : see also 
Empight. [pa. pple. of impitch , f. Im- 1 + Pitch 
vl Pitched or planted in ; implanted, inserted. 

1308 Trgvisa Barth. Dc P. R. v. 1U. (1495) 169 The knees 
ben holowe and rounde, for the legges and wh>Tlbones 
sholde be the easel yar inpyghte tlierin. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple /si. xi. xxix, Yet in her side deep was the wound 
impight, , _ , , T 

t Xmpi’gnorate, pa. pple . Obs. [ad. xned.L. 
impitptoral-us, pa. pple. of impignorare , f. im- 
(Ih- ‘) + pigmts, pigmr-, pignor- pledge, pawn, 
mortgage : cf. L. pignerare to pledge.] Pledged, 
pawned, mortgaged. 

1548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VII 27 b, [They] borowed . . 
money, and for the repayment of the same, had morgaged 
and impignorate their landcs. 2683-4 H. Rose Family of 
Rose of Kilravock (Spalding Cl.) 58 For payment . . he gave 
the lands of Kinsteane, impignorat to him for 300 merks. 

Impignorate (imprgnorc't), v. Chiefly Sc. 
Also -pigner-. [f. med. L. ppl. stem impignorat - 
(see prec.).] trails. To place in pawn ; to pledge, 
pawn, mortgage. 

^1639 Sfottjswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vil. (1677) 519 The 
Earl had impignorated his estate. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Itn/ignerale. 1732 E. Erskinf. Serut. Wks. 1871 II. 10 In 
his oath he impignorates his holiness. 17 <4 Erskinc P rinc. 
Sc. Law (i8co) 417 A wadset, .is a right, by which lands, or 
other heritable subjects, are impignorated by the proprietor 
to his creditor in security of his debt. 1880 Literary i Per Id 
17 Sept. T77/2 When Orkney and Shetland were impignor- 
ated to the Crown of Scotland. 

• Impignoration (impbgnor^'jhn). [ad. med. 
L. impignordtidn-cm , n. of action f. impignorare : 
see prec.] The action or fact of inn pignorating ; 
pledging, pawning, mortgage. 

2598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 151 All arrestments, reprisals, and 
impignorations of whatsoeuer goods and marchandises in 
England and Prussia . , are from henceforth quiet, free, and 
released . 1626 Charges agst. Dk. Buck hut. in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. (1659) I. 347 A legal Impignoration, whereby the 
Estates personal and real of the Accomptants are made liable 
to be sold for the discharge of their debts. i8z5 Scott Mai. 
Malagr. ii. Thy impignoration of moveables. 

t Impi-grity. Obs. rare ~~ °. [ad. L. itnpigri- 
tdt-em, n. of quality f. impiger . , impigr f. im- 
(Im- 2 ) + piger slow, sluggish.] 

1623 Cockeram, Impigritie, quicknesse, diligence. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in Phillips. 1721 m Bailey. 

+ Tmpigrous, a. Obs . rare — 0 , [f. L. impigr - 
(see prec.) -f -oos.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr Impigrous, diligent, quick, ready, 
not slow. 

t ImpiTe, v. Obs. rare . [f. Im- I + Pile sb.] 
trans. To surround or enclose with piles or stakes. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. n.xx, These three [common 
fences) round impile This regiment, and all the other Isle, 
t Impi*llor, v. Obs. rare. [f. 1 st - 1 + Pillor v. 
to pillory.] trans. To put in the pillory ; to pillory. 

1645 W. Hooke Neso-Englands Sence 5 But these have 
been.. Imprisoned, Impillored, Fined. 26S5 Luttrell Brief 
Pel. (1857) I. 360, 3 to be transported and one to be im- 
pillored. 

Imping (rmpiq), vbl. sb. [f. Imp v. + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Imp; grafting, engrafting; 
the repairing of a hawk’s wing with adscititious 
feathers. In quot. 1340 cotter, a shoot, scion, * imp*. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxliii. 13 Whas sunnys as new 
yznpyngis in Jxxire ^outhede. C1440 Prom/. Parv. 260/1 
Impynge (Pynson or graffinge), insert ur a. x 575 Turrerv. 
F 'aulconrie 277 The laste maner of ymping is, when a feather 
is not quyte broken off but broosed, 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Fanny 352 To the end that you may not fails of 
this worke of .imping. 1B52 R. R._ Burton Falconry in 
Valley of Indus vii. 75 When the tail or. the pinions are ac- 
cidentally broken, the falconer . . performs the process of 
* imping* by neatly sewing and binding to the shaft a sub- 
stitute which exactly matches the lost part, 
b. attrib ., as imping riecdle. 

*575 Turbf.rv. Fanlconrie 277 With an ymping needle 
layde in Vyneger and Salte, so clo c e them togither as they 
may he thought to be one feather. 1674 N. Cox Genii. 
Recreat. il (1677) 230 If a Feather be broken or bruised, he 
..must have his Imping-needles. 

Impinge (impi-ndj), -J. [ad. L. impittg-ere 
(only trans.) to push, strike, drive (at or into), 
thrust, strike, or dash (against), f. im- (Im- l) + 
pangere to fix, drive in.] 

I. trans. To force or thrust (a thing) upon any 
; to fasten or fix on forcibly, rare. 

Tove ApoL Tindale z This with other haynous crymes 
■t~ he impingeth vnto me in his pistle. 1825 Syd. 
ii Sf Wks. 1859 11* *98/1 If this method of appealing 
absurdities of_a past_ age, and impinging them upon 
; age is fair and just. 

To strike, dash, hurl a thing upon something 
; refl. = 4. 

- G. Fleming Steinma sacrum 5 Before they did im- 
and the Vessel, upon some new and worse 
^ers. _ 1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. Elphin xi, He im- 
his foot with a force that overbalanced himself • 

3 . To strike ; to come into forcible contact with, 
■* with. Now rare or Obs. 


1777 Gamblers 17 On being impinged by another ball, it 
will spin for some little time on its own center. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. 4 * Exp. Philos. II. xv. 139 Myriads [particles 
of light) can move all manner of ways without impinging 
one another. 1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall iv, The 
degree of force with which I have impinged the surface. 

4. intr. To strike or dash ; to come into (violent 
or energetic) contact ; to collide. Const, on, upon, 
also against, f at. 

1605 G. Powel Refut. Ep. by Puritan Papist 38 The 
rockes of offence, whereat some of the ancient Emperours 
impinged. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. I. iv. 1. 416761 134/2 
A ship that is void of a Pilot, must needs impinge upon 
the next rock or sands, and suffer shipwrack. 1717 j. Kf.ill 
Anirn. CEcon . (1738' 6t The Ventricles, when they contract, 
impinge upon the Blood, and .. expel it. a 1774 Goldsm. 
Sup*. Exp. Philos. (1776) I. 176 Provided we know the 
weights of the two bodies, and their swiftness before they 
impinged. 1796 Atwood in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 130 
The inclination of the masts and sails.. and the direction 
in which the wind impinges on them. 1884 Young Every 
Man his own Mechanic § 1510 A flame which by means of 
the blowpipe is caused to impinge upon the charcoal, 
b. Said of waves of light, sound, and the like. 
1672 Newton in Phil. Trans. VII. 5087 Those, when they 
impinge on any Refracting or Reflecting superficies, must. ; 
excite Vibrations in the aether, 1872 Huxley Phys. yiii. 
209 The aerial waves which enter the meatus all impinge 
upon the membrane of the drum. 1878 Foster Phys. in. 
ii. 307 The laws according to which rays of light impinging 
on tr.e retina give rise to sensory impulses. 

C. fig . 

26x4 P. Forbes Del. Laufull Ministers § 19. 35 They 
still reason, ab authoritate negative , and so, doe impinge 
foully, in all the sortes above specified. 2852 Gladstone 
Glean. IV. xxiii. 158 Here we impinge upon a dilemma 
hard as adamant. 

5. To encroach or infringe on or upon. 

1758 Warburton Div. Legal. Pref.,_ Wks. 18x1 'IV. 59 
Nor did the heat of reformation carry him to impinge upon 
any other of the nocturnal Rites, then celebrated in Rome. 
c 1800 Ld. Elgin in Ramsay Retain. v.(x87o) xsy Had.. my 
clients been caught.. impingin'* on the patent nchts. 1814 
Scott I Vav. xiv, Heaven forbid that I should do aught that 
might., impinge upontheright of my kinsman. 1884 ft lust r. 
Loud. News 6 Sept. 220/2 In doing so, I should be impinging 
on the province of the reviewers. 

Hence Impinging- (iraprnd^iij) vbl. sb. and///, a. 
2704 Newton O/licks (J.), The cause of reflexion is not 
the impinging of light on the solid or impervious parts of 
bodies. 27 94 Sullivan View Nat. II. 390 There must be 
as many impinging particles in the one, as there are gravitat- 
ing particles in the other. 1844 Ruskin Arrosvs of Chace 
(x88o) I. 280 The power of reflection in water varies with 
the angle of the impinging ray. 

Impingement (impi-ndsment). [f. Impinge 
+-MENT.] The action of impinging: a. Impact, 
collision, lit. and fig. b. Encroachment. 

167: True Neneoti A Contents, Prelatick exactions high im- 
pingements upon Christian Liberty. 2837 Eraser's Mag. 
XV. 732 The powers of reason have no similar incentives 
or impingement, but are a more direct emanation from the 
Deity. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. vn. i. 118 This tide-wave 
itself is.. modified in its tum by impingement against the 
African continent. 2870 H. George Progr. Pov. x. ii. 
(2881) 450 The effect of tne impingement of civilization upon 
barbarism. 

Impingent (impi-ndgent), a. rare. [ad. L. 
impingent-em, pres. pple. of impingere to Impinge.] 
Impinging. 

1759 Pringle in Phil. Trans. LI. 262 The immense 
velocity of the impingent body, a 2846 Sat. Mag. cited in 
Worcester. 

t Xmpi'ngnate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of late L. 
impinguare , {. im- (Im- i) + pingu-is fat.] trans. 
To make fat; to fatten. 

1620 Venner Via Recta\. 85 It impinguateth and causeth 
the body to waxe grosse. 2666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. 
xvi’u. 2x4 Rhenish Wines .. do accidentally impinguate. 
1693 Evelyn Dela Quint. Orange Trees xo That the Mare 
of Wine did Impinguate, and Inrich the Ground. 

Hence Impi-ngnating ppl. a. ; also f Impin- 
gru-vtion, fattening. 

1620 Venner Via. Recta vii. 217 They yeeld a grosse, 
clammy, and an impinguatingnourishment. 1640 G. Watts 
tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, tv. ii, (R. Suppk), We receive into 
the body of medicine, the knowledge of the parts of man’s 
body, of functions, .of impinguation [L. ivtpingnatione\ and 
the like, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Misc. Tracts (1684) 16 
Physicians, .acknowledge a very nutritive and hnpinguating 
faculty in Pulses. 

1* Imprngue, v. Obs. rare ~ °. [ad. late L. im- 
pingud-re : see prec.] ‘ To make fat ’ (Cockeram, 
1623). 

Impious (i'mpiss), a. [f. L. impi-us without 
reverence (f. im-, Im- 2 + pins) + _ 0DS . c f_ OF. 
impieux, -cuse (i 5 -i 6 th c. in Godef.) ; mod.F. has 
impie (in Cotgr. 1611 ), ad. L. impi-us .] 

1. Not pious; without piety or reverence for God 
and his ordinances; presumptuously irreligious, 
wicked, or profane ; a. of persons, or things 
personified. 

*594 tj ’t Pt. Contention (1843) 3 1 Impious Yorke, and 
Bewford. . Have all lymde bushes to betraie thy wings. - 2624 
Oataker Transubst. 27 And who is so inipious..as to eate 
thus that which he thinketh to be God ? a 2704 T. Brown Dk: 
Ormond s Recov. Wks. 2730 I. 50 E'er impious plow to 
wound the earth began. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. vii. 
(rB75) 260 I he Sums recognise Abu Bekr, Omar and Othman 
. .and regard the Shiahs as impious heretics. 1875 Jowett 
Flato led. 2) I. 310 The impious, whoever he may be, ought 
not to go unpunished. . 


b. of actions, sayings, and the like. 

*575-85 Anr. S andys Serin, (Parker Soc.) 299 If magis- 
trates should command that which is impious, .we have our 
answer well warranted : .. * It is better to obey God than 
men’. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 338 -To touch 
their mouths or meat with fingers is held absurd and im- 
pious. _ 2667 Milton P. L. v. 813 Canst thou with impious 
obloquie condemne The just Decree of God ? 27x8 Prior 
Pleasure 902 At Dagon's shrine I kindle impious flame. 
2845 Maurice Mor. Philos, in Eticycl. Metro/. II. 63 8/1 An 
impious disregard of all the processes of his education. 

2 . Wanting in natural reverence and dutifulness, 
esp. to parents, rare. 

26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614)3^1 The Caspiishut up their 
parents.. and there in respect of pietie (what more could the 
impious doe 1 ) starve them to death. 1783 Morell Ains- 
worth's. Lat. Diet. iv. s.v. Tullia, The impious daughter 
of Servius Tullius, .drove her chariot over the body of her 
aged father. 

Impiously (i-mpwsli), adv. [f. Impious a. + 
-lt -.] In an impious manner ; with impiety; with 
presumptuous wickedness or profanity. 

. *597 Daniel Civ. IPars v. (R.), Ungrateful times! that 
impiously neglect That worth, that never times again shall 
show. _ 2693 Congreve in Dryden's Persius (2697) 403 So 
Vnbclicvcrs impiously despise The sacred Oracles, in 
Mysteries/ 1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 320 Too many at 
the altar, .impiously enter into engagements, without intend- 
ing to fulfil them. 2864 Skeat V Maud's Poems 314 My 
sacred ivy thou hast dared profane, And impiously dost call 
thyself my priest 1 

Tmpiousness. [f. as prec..+ -ness.] The 
quality of being impious; impiety. 

2599 Sandys Euro/x Spec. (1632) 127 Who indeed doe 
blot out much impiousnesse and filth. 1695 Ld. Preston 
Bocth. nr. 1 13 note , The Impiousness of which Fact he 
ordered Papinian to excuse. 

Impure, impyre, etc., obs. ff. Empire sb. and v. 

The usual Sc. forms in 26-i7th c. 

x5I3^D°uglas AEneis vi. xv. 24 To rcwle the pepill vndir 
thyne impyre. 1559-60 Colt . Lib. Cal. B. ix, Seeing ambition 
has sa impyrit ower their reason. 1596 Dalrymmx tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 3 Vnder the Impire of Ingland. 

Impish, (i-mpij), a. [f. Imp sb. + -ish.J Having 
the characteristics of an imp; pertaining to or 
characteristic of a little devil or mischievous 
urchin. / 

X652 GAULE Magastrom. 334 The news of the victory was 
. .carried to Rome by Castor and Pollux, .or, as others say, 
by the Impish divels themselves. 2834 Beckford Italy II. 
8 Stimulated by impish children. 2876 T. Hardy Ethel- 
berta (2890)219 Teasing and worrying with impish laughter 
half suppressed. 1884 Lady Verney in Contcmp. Rev. 
Oct. 550 Spiteful, impish tricks. 

Hence l-mpislily adv., I-mpislmess. 

1864 Webster, Itttfishly. 1872 Lytton Parisians ix. ii, 

' I shall have the wreath yet *, cried [she] irajrishly. 1876 
T. Hardy Ethelberta (1850) 303 When scheming any plot 
of particular neatness, which had less emotion than impish- 
ness in it. 1897 W. C. Hazlitt Four Gencrat. Lit. Fam. 
I. hi. iii. 274 A half-witted fellow., whom the boys,, 
impishly tormented. 

Impiteons (impkUas), a. [f. Im- 2 + Pjteous.] 
Ruthless, pitiless. ■ • 

2877 Symonds Renaiss. Italy, Rcviv. Leapt, viii. 472 note , 
Exiled from home and fatherland by fate impiteous. 2882 
— Animi Figura 140 Sole ’neath heaven’s impiteous stars. 
2890 Univ. Rev. 15 June23i Impiteous And hateful are the 
gods, and void of ruth. - 

Impiteous, -tious, -tous, impittious, obs. 
var. Ijifetoous. 

Imprtiably, adv. [f. Im- 2 Pitiably.] With- 
out pity, mercilessly. 

2835 FraseP s Mag. XII. 36 The antique barriers which 
impitiably and irrevocably divided mankind into castes 
have been swept away. _ * 

Implacability, [ad. late L. impldcdbilitas : 
see next and -ity.J The quality or condition of 
being implacable. ( 

2531 Elyot Gov. 11. vi, The implacabilitie or wrath in- 
satiable, of those two capitaines. • 2673 Lady's Call. 1. iii. 
r 10. 25 So to regulate their passions, that they never come 
within distance of implacability, a 2797 H. Walpole// cut. 
Geo. II (1847 ) I. ix. 262 His resentments were not softened 
by the’ implacability of their hatred to him. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xii. III. 167 To James unpopularity, obstinacy, 
and implacability were the greatest recommendations that 
a statesman could have. , v 

Implacable (impl^i-kab’l, -plae-kab 1), a. ^ [a. 
F. implacable, ad . L. itnpldcdbilis , f. im- (Im- 2 ) +- 
pldedbilis Placable. (By Spenser and Longfellow 
stressed on t first (or third) syllable.)] 

1 . That cannot be appeased irreconcileable ; in- 
exorable : of persons, feelings, etc. 

2522 More DcQuat. Noviss. Wks. 83/x Bering implac- 
able anger where they perceue themself not accepted, soil 
Bible Rom. i. 31 Couenant breakers.. implacable, vnmerci- 
fulL 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 165 f 3 That we should 
he harassed by implacable persecution. 27 69 Robertson 
Chas. V(iSi 3 ) V. m.34oHe was, besides, the implacable enemy 
of Bourbon. 2827 Lytton Pelham ii. If I, or any ot nis 
friends, was injured or aggrieved,’ his anger was almost 
implacable. 1875 Stubbs^ Const. Hist. II. xvx. 325 *ae 
earl of Warwick remained implacable. 1 
b. Const, to. ... 

1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. (ed. 2) 84 They thereby shew them- 
selves to be implacable to good. 2785 T. Bal guy Dtsc. 02 
The greater part of these sectaries were implacable to those 
who differed from them. . * , 

+ 2 . That cannot be assuaged or mitigated. Vos . 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 44 O how I hume with implac- 
able fire. Ibid. ut. vii. 35. 2 667 Milton P. L. vi. 658 I nir 
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armor help’d their harm' . . which wrought them pain Im- 
placable. 3862 Longf. Wayside Inn PreL xiii, The plunge 
of the implacable seas, The tumult of the winds at night. 

3 . as sb. One who is implacable. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (3811) III. 2 As I have ordered 
it, the flight will appear to the implacables to be altogether 
with her own consent. 

Impla*cat>leness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being implacable ; implacability. 

1631 Gouge God’s Arrows in, § 82. 338 It is mens implac- 
ablenesse which maketh God implacable. 1677 Gilpin 
Demonol . (1867) 466 Appearances of wrath and incom- 
passionate implacableness. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) II. xxx. 193 The implacableness of my brother and 
sister, .he sets forth in strong lights. 1824 Southey Eh. of 
Ck . (1841) 506 The implacableness of their political hatred. 

Implacably (impU*'kabli, implark-), [f. 
as prec. + -LY -.J In an implacable manner; with 
enmity or resentment that cannot be appeased. 

1631 Gouge God's Arrows 1. § 66. 109 Men may thinke 
the Divine wrath to be implacably incensed. 1751-73 
JORTIN Eccl. Hist. (R.), It is.no wonder that men of this 
temper should have worried one another so implacably for 
Nestorlanism [etc.]. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S . IV. xvii. 
441 Burke .. pursued Chatham implacably, and refused to 
come to an understanding with him. ' 

*f Impla*caey. Obs. rare — 1 . [f. L. implacat-us 
unappeased (cf. Implacable) : see -acw] • Unap- 
peased state or condition ; implacableness. 
ci66o Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 292 The smart of their 
implacasy. 

Emplacement, var. Emplacement^ situation, 
position, platform for a gun. 

1804 W. Taylor in Atm. Rev. II. 689 The station or im- 
placement, would confer majesty even on an Inferior edifice. 
1889 Engineer 5 Apr. 281 We understand that the heavy 
steel guns are to be mounted in Moncrieflfimplacements. 
Implacental (implase-ntal), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. Im-2 4. Placental (f. Placenta + -al) ; cf.mod. 
L, Implacentalia neut. pi., name of the group.] 

A. adj. Having no placenta, a term applied to 
the group of mammals consisting of the marsupials 
and monotremes {Implacentalia) . 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 257/1 The quadrupeds ». 
above defined, are ., implacental. 1863 Draper Intell. 
Devel. Europe xxiii. 562 Mammals, both placental and 
implacental. 

B. sb. A mammal that has no placenta ; a mar- 
supial or monotreme. 1864 in Webster. 

Implace - ntate, a. Zool. ff. Im- 2 + Placen- 
tate (f. Placenta + -ate 2 2) : cf. mod.L. Impla- 
ceutata — Implacentalia .] Having no placenta. 
In mod. Diets. 

t Implai'n, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Im -1 + ? Plain 
a., in sense ‘ plane, flat, level ’.] Irons. To make 
smooth with plaster ; to plaster smooth. 

CZ420 Pallad. on Husb. l. 479 Oyl dregges mixt with 
clay thou must implayne [v. r. me may ymplayn] Thi wowes 
[=wallsl with. 

Implaister, var. Emplaster v. Obs. 
t Implane, v. [ad. late L. (Vulgate) implanare 
to lead astray.] ‘To deceive’ (Cockeram, i623). 
+ Impla-nitude. [f. Im- 2 + 1,, pldniludo even- 
ness.] Unevenness, unlevelness; inquot. allrib. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeaii' s Fr. Chirurg. 46b/2 The vn- 
even and implanitude collocation inferreth payn and recur- 
vation in the Ioyncte. 

i Impla-nk, v. Obs. rare-*. [Im-I.] tram. To 
enclose with planks. 
i6ix Florio, Ittassarc , to imboord or implanke. 
Implant (implcrnt), v. Also 6 emplant. * [a. 
F. implanter to insert, engraft, etc. (also + emplan- 
ter to plant), f. tin- (Im- 1 ) + planter to Plant.] 

1 . trans . To plant in, insert, infix. Chiefly pass., 
To be set,' fixed, or embedded in something, c.g . 
as a crystal in a matrix of another kind. Also refl. 

1545 RaynoLD Byrth Mankynde 17 Before they emplant 
them self in the hedde of the stoone. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man 1. 15 The Opticke Sinew.. is implanted into the 
middle of the eye. #11705 Ray (J«), Another cartilage, 
capable of motion, by the help of some muscles that were 
implanted in it. x8xx Pinkerton Petral. I. 169 Patrinite 
sometimes occurs in globular masses, implanted in other 
rocks. 3831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 75 The Teeth .. -are 
small bones, .implanted in the alveoli of both jaws. 

2 . To fix or instil (a principle, desire, opinion, 
etc.) in one. Chiefly pass . : To be firmly fixed or 
inherent in. (The ordinary use.) 

a 3541 Barnes Whs. (3573) 323/3 They are both inclina- 
Uons^of nature, implanted of God. 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. 
ii, 6 The diuine vertue which God hath put and implanted 
in all creatures. 3794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 380 Gravity, 
attraction, repulsion . . are not powers implanted in matter, 
or possible to be made inherent in it. 1820 Scott Abbot i, 
So deeply is the desire of offspring implanted in the female 
breast. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEncid in. 249 Take these words 
of the prophet — implant them deep in your heart. 

t b. To engraft (a bud). Also fig. : cf. Implan- 
tation 3. Obs. rare. 

3660 Sharrock Vegetables 71 Til! such time as the buds 
then implanted may be fast cemented. 1675 Brooks Gold. 
Key \Vks. 1867 V. 30 Requiring men to be better Christians 
before they come to Christ, than commonly they prove after 
they are implanted into Christ. 

3 . To set in the ground; to plant. Also fig. 

3610 W. Folkingham A rt of Survey 1. iii. 6 It implies .that 
either the ground is very fertile in general!, or that they are 
implanted in Plots Sympathizing with their Natures. 1633 
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P. Fletcher Purple I si. xn. Ixxx, Upon her cheek doth 
Beauties self implant The freshest garden of her choicest 
flowers. 3753 L. M . tr. D u Boscg’s A ccompl. W ovian 1 . 180 
Those [herbs] which thegardiner implanteth. 3845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 215 Trees, while still implanted 
in the ground, are parcel of the freehold. 18 68 Helps Real - 
inak viti. (1876} 208 Had implanted the seeds of fatal disease. 

b. With inverted construction : To plant 
(ground, etc.) with something, rare. Also fig. 

3612-35 Bp. Hall Contempt., N. T. iv. xxxiii, Break up 
the fallowes of my nature, implant me with grace, prune mee 
with meet corrections. 3670 Milton Hist. Eng. m. Wks. 
(1847) 503/2 Minds well implanted with solid and elaborate 
breeding. 18x2 H. & J. Smith Horace in Lottd. 321 Your 
heir . . May fell your groves, implant the lawn. 

Hence Impla*nted ppl. a. } inserted, introduced; 
infixed; Impla*nting vbl. sb. = Implantation. 

1595 Southwell St. Peter’s Compl. 72 What change of 
place can change implanted paine? 3597 Middleton in 
Fair S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 536 Wisedomes haruest is with 
follie nipt . . Her fruite all scattered, her implanting ript. 
1620 Granger Div. Logike 4,0 The nighest end of Baptisme, 
is our implanting into the body of Christ. 1861 Mill Utilit. 
44 Whether the feeling of duty is innate or implanted. 

t Impla - ntate, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *im- 
plantat-us , pa. pple. of *implanlare to Implant.] 
Implanted. 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes 34 There is a Magnetisme . . 
every where implantate in, and proper to, naturall bodies. 
Ibid. 56 Both the implantate and influent spirit depart hand 
in_ hand together. 3651 Biggs New Disp. P 264 Their 
original inhzerent and implantate vigour. 

Implantated, ppl. a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ED 1 .] 

1855 Mavne Expos . Lex., Implantatus , applied to those 
crystals which are attached by one of their ends to the walls 
of an excavation hollowed in a rock : implantated. 
Implantation (implants -Jan), [a. F. implan- 
tation, noun of action f. implanter to Implant.] 
The action or process of implanting ; the fact or 
manner of being implanted. 

1 . Anat. The insertion of an organ, muscle, etc. ; 
esp. as to its manner and place. Cf. Implant v. i. 

3578 Banister Hist. Man i. 13 The implantation of the 
teeth is not in one, as an other sheweth. 3615 Cruoke 
Body of Man 815 They [two muscles] haue but one tendon 
and one implantation. 2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 62 
Ending in that part wherein the anteriour implantation of 
Temporal Muscle ariseth. 2854 Owen Skcl. «$• Teeth in 
Circ. Sc ., Organ. Nat. 1 . 270 The teeth of the sphyrsena are 
examples of the ordinary implantation in sockets. 3890 H. 
Ellis Criminal iii. 67 An implantation of the ears farther 
back than is normal. 

2 . The action of planting or setting in the ground. 
Also fig. Cf. Implant v. 3. 

#12600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vn. viii. § 7 To make such pro- 
vision for the direct implantation of bis church. 3650 Brief 
Disc. Put. Hist. Europe 15 By saving of Noahs family to 
preserve a seed for the implantation of a new. *727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Implantation , one of the six kinds of 
transplantation, used by some for the sympathetic cure of 
certain diseases. [Process described.] a 18x7 T. Dwight 
Theol. (1830) I. v. i35_The vegetable world .. from its first 
implantation in the soil to its full growth. 

1 3 . Engrafting. Obs. rare. 

1652 Warren Unbelievers { 1654) 23 The Gardners knife., 
cannot cut off a branch, nor be helpful to the implantation 
of it, without the hand of the Gardner. ^ 1660 Sharrock. 
Vegetables 66 Apricots and Peaches, being secured upon 
their own stocks, will admit implantation unto another also. 

f b. fig. Theol. * Engrafting ’ into Christ. Obs. 

1640 Be. Reynolds Passions xi. 99 Hence we reade so often 
. . of a Spirituall Implantation unto him [Christ^ by Faith. 
<*2655 Vines Lords Supp. (1677) 213 Baptism is first for 
insition and implantation. 2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 
III. I. App.(3852)346 A sinner's preparation for, implantation 
in, and salvation by, the glorious Lord Jesus Christ. 

C. Path, The engrafting of a morbid or malig- 
nant growth. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 53S The observations of 
Hauser have thrown some light on the implantation of 
cancer on the ulcer. Ibid. 725 These [growths] are to be 
regarded . . as examples of successful implantation or graft- 
ing of particles of malignant growth. 

4 . The introduction and fixing of a principle, 
idea, etc. in the mind. Cf. Implant v. 2. 

2653 H. More Anttd. A Hi. (3662) 26 The implantation of 
the Idea of God in the Soul. 1669 GaleCW. Gentiles t. iv. 

25 This desire of Navigation found a kind of natural im- 
plantation in these Phenicians. a 1708 Beveridge Thes. . 
Theol. (1720) I. 362^ The implantation of Christ's righteous- 
ness in sanctification, taking away the implantation ^of j 
Adam’s sin in us. 2875 E. White Life in Christ v. xxviii. , 
(1878) 475/rhe moral judgment which is oftentimes appealed j 
to by Christ as a correct rule of decision, because of divine 
implantation. 

5 . The firm placing or planting of the foot. 

_ 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 59 By the protrusion and 
implantation of which [the muscular foot) into the soft bot- 
toms of the ponds and streams in which these creatures 
[fresh-water mussels] live. 

b. Surg. (See quots.) Als o allrib. 

3886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Implantation,., the planting of a new 
sound tooth into the cavity from which a_ decayed one has 
been removed. Also, the engrafting of pieces of epidermis 
on the surface of an ulcer to promote skin formation. /««., 
Implantation, medicainenlal, the introduction of solid sub- 
stances into the structures of the body, either to destroy a 
morbid growth or to produce a general therapeutical effect. 

I bid.. Implantation needle, an instrument invented by Bruns 
for the practice of hypodermatic implantation. 

Implanter (implcrntsi). [f. Implant v. + 
-EE, 1 .J One who or that which implants. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. v. § 2. 17 There is an active 


and actual knowledge In a man of which these outward 
objects are rather the re-minders than the first begetters or 
im planters. 2883 A. H. Sayce in Contemp. Re v. Sept. 392 
The unplanter of love in the hearts of men. 

Implaster, obs. var. Emplaster sb. and v. 
Implastic (implurstik), a. rare [f.Ijr- 2 + 
Plastic.] Not plastic, rigid. Hence Implastl-- 
city, implastic quality or condition. 

1822—34 Gvod's Study AT ed. (ed. 4) IV. 143 Labour delaj'ed 
or injured from implasticity .. or the soft parts. Ibid, r.s 
Cases of an implastic rigidity. 

Implastration, var. Emplastbation, Obs. 
Implate (imple’-t), v. rare [f. Im - 1 + 
Plate rf.] trans. ‘ To put a plate upon as a 
covering ; to sheathe ; as, to implate a ship with 
iron ’ (Webster, 1S64). 

tlmplansibrlity. Obs. rare. [f. nevt + -ITT.] 
The quality or condition of being implausible ; 
want of plausibility. 

a 1639 tVorroN in Reltq. (1685) 671 No doubt he had ob- 
tain'd a very important Office in, this State, but for the 
implausibility of his Person. 1776 G. Campbell Philos. 
Rhet. (1801) 1 . I. v. 175 Implausibility may be surmounted. 

Implausible (implg-zib’l), a. [f. Im- 2 + 
Plausible.] 

+ 1 - Not worthy of applause; personally unac- 
ceptable. Obs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit., After his death him seuer- 
ally succeeded, .his two Sons, Harold and Hardy Knought : 
Either of them implausible and burdenous to the English. 
2 . ‘Not having the appearance of troth, probabi- 
lity, or acceptability ; not plausible. 

<xx677 Barrow Serin. [1683! II. xxvi. 369 By so impotent, 
so implausible and improbable means. 2730 Swift Vittd. 
Ld. Carteret Wks. 1761 III. 190 Nothing can better improve 
political schoolboys than the art of making plausible or im- 
plausible harangues against the very opinion for which they 
resolve to determine. 2788 G. Campbell Four Gosp. (1807) 
II. 84 This, though not implausible, is mere conjecture. 
2794 Burke Petit. Unitarians Wks. 1842^ II. 475 When 
they mingle a political system with their religious opinions, 
true or false, plausible or implausible. 

Hence Implau’siblencss, implausibility; Im- 
plausibly adv., not plausibly. 

1818 Todd, Implausibly . 1846 Worcester, Implausible - 
ness. Dr. Allen. 2894 Yellow Bh. I. 75 That which is al- 
ready fair is complete, it may be urged — urged implausibly. 
Impleach (implrtf), v. poet. rare. Also 6 
em-. [f. Im- 1 +• Pleach.] trans. To entwine, 
interweave. Hence Implea'ched///. a. 

X597 Shaks. Lovers Cornpl. 205 Behold these tallents of 
their heir [= hair] With twisted mettle amorously empleacht. 
2829 Tennyson Timbuctoo 224 The fragrance of its compli- 
cated glooms And cool impleached twilights. 2865 Swin- 
burne Poems <$* Ball., Two Dreams 175 Where the green 
shadow thickliest impleached Soft fruit and writhen spray 
and blossom. 

Implead (implrd), v. Forms : a. 4 en-, 4-5 
emplede, 5-6 emplete, 6-9 emplead. p. 5-6 
implode, -plete, 6 ymplead, 7 impleado, 6- im- 
plead. [ad. AF. en-, empleder—OV. empleidicr, 
-pledier, -plaidier, etc., f. em- (Em-, Im- *) + plai- 
dier (F. plaider ) to Plead.] 

1 . trans. To sue (a person, etc.] in a court of jus- 
tice, raise an action against. Now only arch, or Hist. 

a. [2292 Britton i. xii. g 6 Et voloms, qe touz prisouns 
soint a touz responables a ceux qi les enplederount taunt 
cum eux serount en prisoun.] 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VII. 481 KyngStephenewas..i-swore / .]?at he wolde enplede 
no man for his owne wordes. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 84 
No brother ne sister of j’is gylde ne enplede ober in no place, 
for no dette ne trespas. a 1400 Ibid. 361 Jef a foreyne em- 
pledy j>e tebynge. c J500 in Amolde Chron. (1821) 33 That 
none of y* fraunches of the forsayd cite be empleted at our 
eschequer [etc]. 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . App. viii. 21 
The kings . . tenants in chief shall not be empleadid in the 
ecclesiasticall court. 

g. 2458 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (2857) I. xxu. 322 
Wherfore I charge Robt. my sone .. that he never vexe, 
implede, ne greve the forsaia Sir John. 2464 T. P aston in 
P. Lett. No. 492 II. 163 Persones abill to plede and to be 
impletid. 1523 Fitzherb. Sum. 13 These maner oftenauntes 
shall nat plede nor be impleded of their tenementes by the 
kynges writte. 26x1 Bible Acts xix. 38 If Demetrius ana 
the craftesmen .. haue a matter against any man, the law is 
open, let them implead [/?. V. accuse] one another. * 7 ®S 
Blackstone Comm. I. xvjii. 475 After a corporation is so 
formed and named, it acquires many powers . . As .. Ao sue 
or be sued, implead or be impleaded. 2879 Farrar d ■ 
Paul xxx ii. II. 57 Brethren who . . might be impleading one 
another at law before the tribunal of a heathen Pnetor. 

fb. To plead or prosecute (a suit). Obs. rar , t - 
1554 Act 2 a - Phil, ft Mary c. 6 5 35 
Lands .. Is .. in your Courts only to be impleaded, , 

tried and judged. ; , - , ./ nhr 

f 2 . To arraign, accuse, impeach. Const, or. uis. 
a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vt. iv - 1 r° To P .Socratc--, 

Of this history, Cardinal Baronms a ” c S a ' 1 ^ n!5Is . „ ,658 
Soromen and Eudzmon were N Highness, 

Cleveland Gen. Poems hGn) s< ? OIT C hr. I.i/r 

. . as Accessary to my Guilt. ; m pl 5a ded by subtil 

(1747) HI. 7 = T n ey ,”I r tefOT the Tribunals of their Ene- 
and insinuating Orators beton: in 

mies. „Tr?Lpiea&d. .846 

H'bs. II. IS* I <=“> vasily pardon a 

vSo«“o"s« Wonging or related to 
e. Toplcld T To ] "plead for. ° “* 
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*658 T. Wall GoF s Rev. agsi. Enemies CJujso Saul_ had 
never impleaded the intent of sacrifice .. had U not yeilded 
him some hope to wipe off the guilt of his disobedience. 
1682 Nero New >s from Bedlam 13 Now he rakes Hell and 
the Devil. .And them impleads for to inspire his Muse. 1839 
Bailey Best us v. (1852) 60 Let monarchs .. remember they 
are set on thrones As representatives, . to implead with God 
and man. , a 1850 Rossf.tti Dante fyCirc. t. (18741 137 How 
mayst thou be counselled to implead With God thine own 
misdeed, And not another’s ! 

Hence Implea'ded///. a., Implea’ding vll.sb. 
3742 Francis Horace , Odes it. i, O Pollio, thou the great 
defence Of sad, impleaded innocence. 1861 Pearson Early 
«$• Mid. Ages Eng. xxxiii, Twelve others .. who were to 
declare upon oath with whom the impleaded property lay. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist._ III. xx. 497 Redress for the im- 
pleading of a member during the session. 

t Impleadable (irnpll-dab’l), a. 1 Ol>s. [f. Im- 
plead ZL + -ABLE.] 

L That may be sued (as a person) or prosecuted 
(as a suit). 

1570-5 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 113 They be im- 
pleadable in their owne townes also, and not elsewhere. 
3681 Trial S. Co Hedge 5 , 1 am a Free-man of London, and 
I am not impleadable . . any where out of the Liberties of 
the City. 1724 R. Welton Subst. Chr. Faith 234 The re- 
bellious and disloyal ..are impleadable at a twofold bar. 
18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. it? They would by that means 
become frank fee, and not impleadable in his court 
2 . Capable of being pleaded or made a plea. 

3648 J. Geree Might overcoming Right (1649) 83 Those 
actions . . shall be as impleadable by men. 3701 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) V. 26 That no pardon be impleadable to 
any impeachment in parliament. 

+ Implea'dable, a. 2 Ohs. [f. Im- 2 + Plead- 
able.] Not to be pleaded against, or met by any 
plea. 

3607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. {1842) 48 In what a lament- 
able condition therefore stands the vnhappie prisoner; his 
inditement is impleadable, his evidence irrefutable, the fact 
impardonable, tne iudge impenitrable. 1614 T. Adams 
Fatal Banquet ii.Wks.1861-2 1 . 196 An impenetrable judge, 
an impleadable indictment, an intolerable anguish shall 
seize upon them. 

+ Implea*der. Obs . [f. Implead v. + -er i J 
One that impleads, sues, or prosecutes another; a 
prosecutor, accuser, or impeacher. 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commonxu. Eng. (1634) 309 In all 
judgements being two parties, the first we call the impleader, 
suiter, demander or demandant or plaintife. 1698 S. Clarke 
Script. Just. iii. 13 Who is my adversary? (my impleader, 
or he that enters an Action against me). 3770 Hist. Duelling 
3 (T.) The Gombette law.. allowed the expedient of duelling 
to those impleaders, whom the ad ministered oath to offenders 
did not sufficiently satisfy. 

t Implea-smg, a. Ohs. rare. ff. Im- 2 + Pleas- 
ing.] Unpleasing, unpleasant. 

1601 Carew Cornwall 68 a, Let me lead you from these 
impleasing mattens. a 1613 Overburv A Wife A163S) J03 
Impleasing to all, as all to him. 

Impleat(e, var. Implete «., filled. 

Impledge (imple'd^), v. Also 6-7 empledge, 
(6 Se. implaidge). [f. Em- or In - 1 + Pledge. 
An Anglo-L. implegiatus occurs in the Laws of 
Henry I, suggesting that an Anglo-Fr. emplegier 
may have been in use. Cf. OF .plegicr, 12th c.] 
trails. To put in pledge; to pledge, pawn; to 
give as security ; to engage. Also refl. 

o. 3548 Hall Citron., Edzu. IF 239 The countye.. which 
kynge Charles . . had before engaged, and empledged to 
duke Philip. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gent lent, (1641) 147 
Whosoever he be that marrieth a wife, empledging his faith 
unto her by a ring. 

3597 Montgomerie CIterrie fp Sloe 1453 Implaidging 
and waidging Baith twa thair Iyves for myne. a 1656 Ussher 
Power Princes 11. (1683) 385 They have not oneiy impledged 
themselves the one into the other upon Earth, but also to 
God in Heaven. 3814 Scott Ed. of Isles 1. viii, This aus- 
picious mom, That bids the daughter of high Lorn Impledge 
her spousal faith to wed The heir of mighty Somerled. 3881 
Swinburne Alary Stuart 49 The great life's gage of 
England ; in whose name Lie all our own impledged. 

f lmplefy, v. Obs . rare ~~ °. In 7 implefie. 
[f. L. imple-re (see Implete) + -ft.] To fill 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

Implement (rmplfment), sb. Forms : 6 yn-, 
ymple-, (imply-, empell-, hympyll-), 6-S im- 
pliment, (7 imp ell-, emploi-, imploye-), 5- im- 
plement. [app. ad. L. implemenium a filling up 
(f. implere to fill ; see Implete) taken in the sense 
of 1 that which serves to fill up or stock (a house, 
etc.) * ; in which sense implementa occurs in an 
Anglo-L. letter of 1541 (see sense 1 below) and 
may have been in considerably earliemse. Of OF. 
implement, from emplerto fill, fill up, Godefroy 
cites only one example, in sense 1 filling up, fulfil- 
ling, completing \ The word was evidently some- 
times referred to Employ v. f and so confused with 
employment , as if thing employed or used \] 
t X. pi. Things that serve as equipment or out- 
fit, as household furniture or utensils, ecclesiastical 
vessels or vestments, wearing apparel or ornaments, 
etc. In sing. An article of furniture, dress, etc. 

[Cf. Letter of 1541, Rymer, XIV. 723 Cum omnibus et 
omnimodis vasibus, jocalibus, ornamentis, bonis, catallis, et 
lmplementis.] 

1454 E. E. Wilts (1SS2) 332 Reparacions and implements 
dwe to the .. Cathedral Chirche of seynt powle. 3496-7 


Act 12 Hen. VII , c. 13 I 12 All other . good es and imple- 
mentis of Houshold to be used in their Houses. 3505 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 327 Here (Tolwyth the ymplcmentes of 
the Taylourys halfe. 1532 Hervet Xenophon's Hous eh. 
(176S) 36, I considered, ho we great aboundaunce of impli- 
mentes was in that smaHc vesscle. 3566 in Peacock Eng. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 77 Item one pax one cruitt one vail 
with all other empellmentes of supersticion. x6xo F, God- 
win Bps. of Eng . 218 He left for an implement of his house 
at Ely a woo 11 der full sumptuous and costly table. 1641 
Margate Par. Register in Macm. Mag. XLIII. 196 A note 
of such goods and imployements as are belonginge to the 
parishe church of St.John’s y« Baptist, in the Isle of Thanett. 
a 1656 Ussher Ann. vr. (1658) 522 To defray this^they were 
forced to . make their women club their attynng imple- 
ments, to make up the sum. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trent. 1. no All the Sea-men have Capots, and it seems to 
me to be so necessary an Implement, not only for Sea-men, 
but for all that travel by Sea. a 1779 Wardurton Div, 
Begat, it. iv. Wks. 378S 1 . 253 A golden bough, we see, w-as 
an important implement, and of very complicated intention 
in the shews of the Mysteries. 3848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 
tf Leg. Art (1850)36 They wear the stole and alba as dea- 
pons, and bear-the implements of the mass. 1851 D. Wilson 
Pre/u Anti. {1863) II. iv. ix. 465 The use of the consecrated 
bell as one of the most essential ecclesiastical implements. 
Jig. a 1621 J. King in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. V s. xxxix. 
4 dispose of your bodies and souls, and all the implements 
of them both. 

. . + b. In more general sense : Requisites. Obs. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. «$• Comnnv. (1603) 38 More 
implements then a spacious sea coast are incident to this 
busincs : he must have plenty of timber and cordage he 
must be furnished with a people practised in sea affaires 
[etc.]. 1752 Fielding Amelia Wks. 1775 X. 132 Water, 
cordials, and all necessary implements being brought, Miss 
Bath was at length recovered and placed in her chair. 

2. pi. The apparatus, or set of utensils, instru- 
ments, etc. employed in any trade or in executing 
any piece of work; now chiefly in agricultural 
implements ox as a synonym of ‘tools’; frequent 
as a generic term for the tools, weapons, etc. used 
by savage or primitive man, as flint implements. 
In sing. A tool, instrument. 

1538 Leland I/in. III. 114 King Henry the vij..erectid 
..3 great Bruing Houses with the Implements to serve his 
Shippes. 1567 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 202 In the same 
garner, .vj gaddes of yron. .Other implements in the sayine 
garner. 1612 Chapman Widdozves T. Wks. 1873 III. 76 
My stay hath been prolonged With hunting obscure nooks 
for these emploiments [a crowbar and a halter). 1616 Surfl. 
& Markh. Country Farme 533 Thus you see the diuersitie 
of plowes. .now it is meet to know the implements belonging 
to their draught. 1641 Termes de la Ley , Implements , . . it is 
used for things of necessary use in any trade or mystery, which 
are implyed in the practice of the said trade. 3724 Swift 
Drapiers Lett. Wks. 3755 VI. n. 49 Wood hath.. his tools 
and implements prepared to coin six times as much more. 
1767 A. Young Farm. Lett, to People 310 He should make 
drawings of every machine and implement of husbandry’ 
that differs from those of his own country. 3875 Tovvctt 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 204 An artisan, who had all the implements 
necessary for his work. 3879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. v. 152 It 
is a great mistake to suppose that implements of stone were 
abandoned ditectly metal was discovered. 
fig. 3645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1847) 1871 Those 
Sciential rules, which are the implements of instruction. 
3862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. v. iv. (1873) 288 The imple- 
ments with which Christianity works. 3867 Mill Inaug . 
Addr. 7 The necessary' mental implements for the work 
they have to perform. 

b. Applied to a person ; cf. instrument , tool. 
3628 Ford LovePs Mel. 11. ii, I am Troll io, Your honest 
implement. 37x9 De Foe Crusoe H. xiii, This, .man was a 
most useful implement to us everywhere. 3741 Richardson 
Pamela I. 115 The Messenger .. was an Implement in his 
Master’s Hands. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 511 
That meanness which marked them out as fit implements of 
tyranny. 

H. 1 3. Something necessary to make a thing 
complete; an essential or important constituent 
part. Obs. rare. 

3632 Lithgow Tram 1. 14 The Clergy, which are the two 
parts of the inhabitants, (besides the Jewes and Curtezans, 
which are the greatest implements of the other third part). 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 101 Because they have utterly 
lost the mystery of making the blew ribband, .an essentiall 
implement of the fringes. 

4. Sc. Law. Fulfilment, full performance (cf. 

Implement v. i). 

3754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Lazo (1809) 334 Obligations may 
be dissolved by performance or implement. 1862 Shirley 
Nugoe Crit. iv. 195 Such conditions are clearly inconsistent 
with the duties . . and it may fairly be doubted . . whether 
implement of them could be enforced- 1868 Act 33 <$• 32 
Viet. c. 100 § £4 Such note shall not have the effect .. of 
excusing obedience to or implement of the interlocutor re- 
claimed against. 

JLll. 5 . allrib. and Comb. Implement-bearing 
= Implemextifekoos. 

3862 Illustr. Loud. Nezus 5 July 22/1 The implement and 
cattle departments were laid out with a masterly hand. 
2872 Sir J. Evans Anc. Stone Implements xxii. 426 The 
deposition of the implement-bearing beds.. extended ^over a 
very considerable space of time. 1891 Dk. Argyll in 39 th. 

J an - 26 Vigorous attempts have been made to treat 
all implement-bearing gravels as fluviatile. 

Implement (i'mpttment), v. Chiefly Se. [f. 

Implement ji.] 

L Irans. To complete, perform, carry into effect 
(a contract, agreement, etc.) ; to fulfil (an engage- 
ment or promise). 

I ^ c ®. /’r/iV. T. Gillies of E aimak ruitin 23 (Jam.) This was 
an obligation incumbent upon him, which the petitioners 


were entitled to insist that he should implement. 1833 Act 
34-4 Will. IV, c. 46 § 90 The decree or order of court has 
not been duly implemented. 3865 Alex. Smith Sum to. 
Skye II. 138 He had seen the boatmen, and fullv imple- 
mented his promise. 2879 Times 22 Nov. (Mr. Gladstone 
in Scotland), On that day . . Mr. Gladstone is expected to 
implement no fewer than three engagements. 

b. To carry out, execute (a piece of work). 

1637 WiiiTTOCK, et c.Bk. Trades , Optician (1842)354 Any 

similar invention which he may be employed to implement 
for the contrivers. 

c. To fulfil, satisfy (a condition). 

1857 N1C110L Cycl. Phys. Sci. 63/1 The chief mechanical 
requisites of the barometer are implemented in such an 
instrument as the following. 3870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 
38 How are the conditions of thermo-electricity implemented 
by the materials of the earth? 

2 . To complete, fill up, supplement. 

1843 Burton Benthamiana 166 Projects for implementing 
wages by pauper relief. 1855 Bain Senses Itit. in. iv. 
fc 15 (1864)604 The hearer must implement the process, by 
the force of his own mind. 

3 . To provide or fit with implements. 

# 1886 Editt. Rev. Oct. 362 Whether armed for defence, or 
implemented for industry. 

Implementa! (impl/me-ntal), a. [f. Imple- 
ment sb. + -al.] Of the nature of an implement or 
implements : + a. Essentially constituent ; b. In- 
strumental, practically effective. 

_ 1676 Marvell Gen. Councils Wks. 3875 IV. 154 All the 
ill that could have come of it would have been, that such 
kinds of bishops should have proved less implementa). 1746 
W. Horsley Ah<j/( 1748) I. ix A Statesman proper to govern 
this Implementa] Common-wealth. 1874 Bushnell For- 
giveness 4- Lazo iv. 220 The threefold substance of doctrine 
here set forth is to be his [the Holy Spirit’s] implemental 
power. 

Implementiferons (fimpl/menti-feres), a. 
Geo/, [f. ns prec. + -(i)FEiiouB.] Containing (stone) 
implements used by early man. 

x88t Nahtre XXIII. 604 The well-known and accepted 
implementiferous river-gravels. 1894 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age 
(ed. 3) 64O«0/r J The valleys containing the implementiferous 
deposits. 

+ Implo-se, var. emplese, Esitless, to please. Sc. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egi/ciane 1477 To succure all pat 
one his modir dere wil cal, & implese hyre with hardy wil 
& lef pare syne & serwe hyre til. 
f Jmple’te, a. Obs. [ad. L. imp l cl -us, pa. pple. 
of implere to fill up, f. im- (1m- 1) + *ple-re to fill.] 
Filled, replete ( 'with something). 

3568 C. Watson Polyb. 8 b, A Citie. impleate with inestim- 
able treasure. 3597 A. M. tr. Guillcmcau's Fr. Chirurg. 
25/3 A little kinde of spoone full and implete with poulder of 
corrosiuc. 1694 J. T. in Phil Trans. XVIII. 2x1, I found 
..its Vesicles xmpleat with a grumous Blood. 

Implete (implrt), v. CI.S. [f. L. implcl-, ppl. 
stem of implere (see prec.).] Irans. To fill. 

2862 N. V. Independent 31 July 4 It was the purpose 
of Mr. Calhoun .. to implete the Government silently with 
Southern principles. 1886 Beecher in Homilet. Rev. 
(U. S.) May 421 He [God] impletes all lands, all breadths, 
above, below, everywhere. 

Implete, obs. var. Implead. 

Impletion (implfjbn). [ad. late L. implellbn- 
cw } noun of action from implere : see Implete^.] 
1 . The action of filling; the condition of being 
filled; fullness. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. j. (1877) 104 Dooth not the 
impletion and sacietie of meates and drinks.prouoke lust? 
2646 -Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xvi. 145 Upon a., 
plentiful! impletion there may perhaps succeed a disruption 
of the matrix. 2650 Greenhill Ezekiel 72 Impletion— 
when the Spirit . . tills the heart of any with Divine graces 
and influences. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 146 
The stomach and bowels have been accustomed to the 
stimulus of food, and a certain degree of impletion. 3863 
H. James Subst. g Shadozu xv. 256 The depletion of his 
[man’s] natural pride and self-seeking in order to his subse- 
quent spiritual impletion with all Divine gentleness peace 
and innocence. 

+ 2 . Fulfilment, accomplishment (of prophecy); 

2615 T. Adams Leaven 100 The impletion of scriptures, 
w eh had so prescribed of him. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. 
App. ii. 293 The impletion of that Prophecy is . . already 
past, a 2716 South Serin. (1744) X. 197 The very literal 
impletion of the prophecy. 

3 . Bot. The filling up of the disk or cup of a 
flower with petals, by the conversion of stamens, 
nectaries, etc. into petals; the ‘doubling’ of a 
‘ single’ flower, whereby it becomes Jlore pleno. * 
1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. xx. (ed. 4) 6x The Impletion 
of Simple Flowers, is by the Increase either of the Petals, 
or of the Nectarium. 

Hence Imple'tionist, one who advocates i reple- 
tion or filling up ; see quot. 

1883 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 464 Two general views on that 
question [Scotch crofters].. may be summarized by the two 
words J impletionist ’ and ‘ depletionist ’. Ibid., The im- 
pletionist recommends .. lowering of rents, increase of 
pasturage privileges, ‘rooting in the soil and all the rest 
of it. 

f Imple'tive, a. Obs. rare. [f. implcl-, ppl - 
stem ot implere (see Implete a.) + -ive.J Having 
the quality of filling. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, xliv. 270 Such [medicaments] os 
are calefactive, warme and impletive. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 14 The Divine Bonitie, saith Proclus .. is..im- 
pletive of althings and conversive of althings into itself, 
t Imple’tory, a. Obs. rare " 2 . [f. as prec. 

+ -oby.] Characterized by fulfilment. 
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1647 Trapp Comm. H cbr. x, 18 An Impletory remission, 
as now in the new Testament, not a promissory, as under 
the old. . ' 

+ Implex, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. implex-us , 
pa. pple. of implectlre to entwine, f. im- (1st- 1) + 
fleet hre to twist, plait. (Cf. F. implexe, 17th c.)] 
involved ; having a complicated plot. 

17x0 Addison Sped. No. 297 p 2 The Fable, .is, according 
to Aristotle’s Division, either Simple or Implex. It is called 
Simple when there is no change of Fortune in it : Implex, 
when the Fortune of the chief Actor changes from Bad to 
Good, or from Good to Bad. 1779-81 Johnson L. P„ Cowley 
Wks. II. 60 The fable is plainly implex, formed rather from 
the Odyssey than the Iliad. 

1 * Implex, v. Obs . rare. [f. L. implex ppl. 
stem of implecttre : see prec.] trans. To entwine. 

163s A. Stafford Fern. Glory cvij, These forme thy Ghyr- 
lonaT Wherof Myrtle green . . is so implexed, and laid in, 
between. 

+ Implexed, Ppl . a. Obs. [f. prec. or L. im- 
plex-us Implex a. + -ed l.] Entwined ; also Jig. 
Involved, complicated ; = Implex a. 

a 1619 Fotherby Atkeom. n. iii. § 3 (1622) 219 The often 
iteration, and implexed application of the termes, of One, 
and Many, and Being. 1678 Cudworth httell. Syst. Pref. 2 
A concatenation or implexed series of causes. 

tlmple’xion. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. im- 
picxidn-em, noun of action from implectere : see 
Implex.] Complication, intertwining. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. ii. § 22. 97 The mutual 
occursions and rencounters of atoms, .. their cohesions, 
UTiplexions, and entanglements. - 

Imple'xous, a. Bot. [f. L. implex-tts (see Im- 
plex ai) + -ous.] ‘ Entangled, interlaced’ (Treas. 
Bot . 1866). 

t Imple’xure. Obs. rare. [f. L. implex - (see 
Implex a.) + -due.] An infolding, a fold. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vm. 100 Nature, .hath engrauen 
these cornered implexures, that in them the thinne Mem- 
bran., might insinuate it selfe. 

Impliable (imphrab’l), aP rare. [f. Im-2 + 
Pliable; cf. E. impliable .] Not pliable; in- 
flexible. 

a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. • § 2 (1740) 32 All Matters 
rugged and impliable to the Design must be suppressed or 
corrupted. 1831 Fraser's Mag. 1 V. 320 The impliable and 
disjointed stuff they are obliged to render into tolerable 
English. * 

Implrable, a. 2 [f. Imply v. + -able.] Cap- 
able of being implied. 
a 1865 Isaac Tavlor (F. Hall). [In mod. Diets.] 
Implial (impbi-al). rare. [f. Imply v. + -al 
II. 5 : after denial .] An act of implying ; impli- 
cation. 

1846 G.. S. Faber Lett. Traciar. Secess. Popery 116 Let 
us test the amount of this mere implial. 
t Impliance. Obs. rare . [f. Imply v. + -ance.] 
The action of implying ; implication. 

1677 R.Cary Chronol. 11. ii. m, viii. 237 Their Magistrate 
in Chief, at least 8 Years before this Convention, which 
must be the Apostle’s impliance. 

+ Impli'cament. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. im- 
plicament-um entanglement, f. implicare : see Im- 
plicate and -MENT.] Entanglement. 

c 1450 tr, Delviitationeu. viii. 49 Be pure and fre wijjin- 
furj?e wihout implicament or incombraunce of eny creature, 
t I'mplicancy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type *im- 
plicantia , f. implicare : see Implicate v. and -ancy. ' 
Cf. F. implicance (17 th c.).] Entanglement, con- 
fusion ; contradiction of terms. 

1638 Cmcu now. Relig. Prot. i.v. § 60. 276 He gives such 
evident reason of them, (which can hardly be done to prove 
implicancy true) that whereas you say, he will never be able 
to salve them from contradiction [etc.]. Ibid, vi. § 2. 325 That 
science and knowledge, .are Synonimous termes, and that a 
knowledge of a thing absolutely unknown is a plain implic- 
ancy, I think are things so plain, that you will not require 
any proofe of them. 

Implicate (rmplikdT), ppl. a. and sb. Also 
6 implicat, -plycate, [ad. L. impliedt-us , pa. 
pple. of implicare ; see Implicate v.\ 

A. adj. 1 . Intertwined, twisted together ; also, 
wrapped up with, entangled or involved in. Now 
rare. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I.p. Ixh, The history 
of Scotland is sa implicat with the history of Ingland, that 
[etc.]. XSSS Eden Decades 157 As the lycertes are imply- 
cate in the tayles of the vipers. 1583 Stubbks Anat.Abns . 
1.(1877) 129 The poore man is so implicate and wrapped in 
on euerie side. 1672 P/til. Trans. VII. 5134 The Veins 
appear to be strangely intangled and implicate. 1846 
Dana Zooplt. (1848) 273 Folia aggregated, and crowdedly 
implicate. 

f 2 . Involved, intricate. Obs.. 

*555 Eden Deccutes 98 What this implicate Hiperbole, or 
aduancement meaneth. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. n. ii. 

87 If you resolve such implicate propositions thus [etc.], 
1637 R, Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 11. 6 Wet see so_ mani- 
fold, so implicate, so confused questions of fjhilosophie. 

B. sb. *V 1. Entanglement, confusion : cf. Im- 
PLICANOY. Obs. 

X638 Sanderson Serm. (185A 1. 18 1 It seemeth then to be 
a rnere implicat, a contradiccion in adjecto , to say that a 
thing is sold, and yet for nothing. 

2 . That which is implied or involved. 
x88i A. B. Bruce Chief End Revel, vi. 266_But even with- 
out consulting the Scriptures we can determine for ourselves j 


the speculative implicates of revelation. 1883 Maudsley 
Body tJ- Will 1. vi. 95 The implicate of the moral imperative is 
not liberty but constraint. 1884 Fairbairn in Contcmp. Rev. 
360 The doctrine and its implicates must simply be stated. 
Hence f I mplicately adv., by implication. 
c 1555 Harpsfielp Divorce Hen. VlJ/15^ It is in no other 
translation expresscdly, but.. it is there implicately. 

Implicate' (rmplik^t), v. [f. L. implicat 
ppl. stem of implicare to entangle, involve, connect 
closely, etc., f. im- (Im- *) + pit care to fold, twist;] 
. 1 . trans. To intertwine; to wreathe, twist, or 
knit together ; to entwine, to entangle. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 550 The boughes and 
armes of trees twisted one within another, so implicated the 
woods together that [etc.]. x665 Boyle Grig. Formes fy 

Qital. 402 [They] implicate, and intangle themselves together 
so, as to make, as it were, little knots. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. ix. § 3 (x8ic>) 113 Owing to the muscles employed in 
the act of deglutition being so implicated with the muscles 
of the lower jaw. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Me>al II. 
353 The various descriptions of wirewoik. in which the open 
spaces are of fanciful forms, require to he carefully im- 
plicated by the hand. 

.fig. 1885 R. L. Stevenson in Contcmp. Rev. Apr. 551 
The artist . . takes up . . two or more views of the subject in 
hand ; combines, implicates, and contrasts them. 

fb.jTg; To entangle mentally, to confuse. Obs . 
1625 Shirley Love-tricks in. v, Good men of the jury . . I 
will not implicate you with ambages and circumstances. 

c. To entwine (things non -material) in or with 
(other things). 

1826 E. Irving Babylon I. Introd. 35 The church is a 
polity . . wherewith he is to implicate all his hopes., desires, 
and prayers. 1836 H. Coleridge North. Worthies Introd. 
(1852) 20 The interests of individuals are so implicated in 
those of the community^ that [etc.]. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. 

Bible ii. (1875) 81 Christianity was not designed to be .. 
implicated with the fortunes of any earthly polity. 

2 . To involve : a. To involve in its nature or 
meaning, oras a consequence or inference ; to imply ; 
to comprise. 

1660 W. Watson Decachordon vn. vii. (1602) 39s Other- 
wise it implicates a contradiction. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennf.tt 
Beggar Girl 11 . 103 Old Frazer .. had .. filled the office of 
looker at Castle Gowrand— a phrase that implicates the com- 
bined duties of steward and bailiff. 1802 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Myst. Visit II. 223 So much reserve and mystery, .assuredly 
implicated something wrong. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. v. 
(1867) 109 If these doubtful opinions implicate inquiries 
which the unlearned can never prosecute. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. % It. frnls. (1S72) I- 59 There was never any idea of 
domestic comfort implicated in such structures. 1896 
Howells Impressions Exp. 284 That first lesson of civi- 
lisation which iny words implicate. 

b. To involve (a person) in a charge, crime, 
etc. ; to bring.into actual connexion with ; to show 
to be concerned. (Also without construction.) 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian -xvi, These ruffians, who 
have dared to implicate that innocent victim, -in the charge. 
1808 Pike Sources Jflississ. 111. App. 78 Duplicity .. in some 
degree always implicates the character of a military man. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 503 In no conspiracy 
against the government had a Quaker been implicated. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr, VL iii. (1864) III. 442 Each party strove 
to implicate the other with the name of an odious heresy. 
1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) I. App. 721 The En- 
comiast, .does not say a word implicating Eadric. 

c. To involve or include in the operation of 
something ; to affect or cause to be affected in the 
action of something. 

1798 T. Jefferson IVrit.i 1859) IV. 242 Your feelingshave 
no doubt been much implicated by it. 1859 Mill Liberty 
v. (1865) 60/2 This question presents no difficulty, so long as , 
the will of all the persons implicated remains unaltered. 1 
1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat $ Nose I. 144 It is much 
more rare for the muscles of the larynx and trunk to be 
implicated [in diphtheria]. 1887 Alien. «J* Neurol. VIII. 633 
The brain is pathologically implicated in insanity. 

Hence Implicated ppl. a., inwoven, involved, 
intertwisted, entwined, etc. Itt. and Jig. ; I*mplicat- 
i ng ppl. a., intertwining. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m, xxxvii. 308 The implicating 
Involutions and Fetterings of Gins. 175* Fawkes Descr. 
May (R.‘, The painted biids their cunning fabrics made, 
Or on the oak, or implicated thorn. 1821 Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. 11. iv. 87 The implicated orbits woven Of the wide- 
wandering stars. *3832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) !. vi. 324 
Where the performance of either of the promises is made by 
either to depend on the performance of the other, the several 
conventions are cross or implicated, 
f I’mplicateness. Obs. rare. [f. Implicate a. 

+ -ness.] The quality of being implicate; intricacy. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 103 [Arguments] with- 
out any implicateuess or operosity from Authentic Testi- 
monies. 

Implication (implik^'jan). [ad. L. implied - 
tidn-em entwining or entangling, noun of action f. 
implicare to Implicate. Cf. F. implication (16th 
c.) complicity, contradiction.] 

1 . The action of involving, entwining, or en- 
tangling; the condition of being involved, en- 
tangled, twisted together, intimately connected or 
combined. Also Jig- 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode tv. xii. (1869) 182 Seculere 
implicacioun and worldliche ocupacioun. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man vm. iii Comparable to the implications of the 
stnewes of the arme. 1623 Cockeram, Implication , a wrap- 
ping in, or intangling. a 1635 NAUNTOV Fmgvt. Reg. (Arb.) 

43 Sir Thomas I’errot . . married a Lady of great honour, of 
the Kiug,s familiarity, which are presumptions of some im- 
plication. 1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xm. (1701) 600/1 By 


implication of some Atoms cohering mutually to one another. 
1728 Earbery tr. Burnet's St. Dead I. 27 Distinguished 
from the corporeal machines and the implications of matter, 
3832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) L vi. 325 A convention bilateral 
is formed by the implication of several unilateral convention**. 
1843 J* Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 14 The mystic impli- 
cation of his nature with ours. 

’ 2 . The action of implying; the fact of being im 
plied or involved, without being plainly expressed , 
that which is involved or implied in something else. 

i58t W. Charke in Confer, tv. (1584) Bbiij, Inferred in 
the scripture by good proofes of con*>equence and implica- 
tion._ 1657 Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr. in Car/vle, It is but an 
implication, it is not determined. 1701 Norris Ideal World 

I. ii. 35 Here, .is a plain implication of an intelligible human 
nature. 1790 Paley Horx Paul. Wks. 1825 III. 129 He 
does not say this is different from ordinary usage— this i> 
left to implication. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Alouem. iii. (1852) 
63 Facts, of which the clear implications can by no party 
be denied. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics ii. § 7. 20 These 
implications of the Evolution-Hypothesis, we shall now see 
harmonize with the leading moral ideas men have otherwise 
reached. 

b. By implication : by what is implied though 
not formally expressed, by natural inference. 

£1555 HARrsFiELD Dizvrce Hen. ^///(Camden) 33 Though 
not by express words, yet by implication and meaning. 16x5 

J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 54 It follow es by implication that 
amongst posterity, some one must have precedence. 1793 
T. Jefferson Writ. <1859) IV. 36. It does not give it to 
France, either expressly or by implication. 1870 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (ed. 21 1. App. 659 The Chronicles . .seem to call 
him Ealdorman by implication. 

3 . The process of involving or fact of being in- 
volved in some condition, etc. 

1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 173 This impli- 
cation of the lymphatics is much more marked than in the 
sarcomata [etc.]. 1897 Allbutt Sjst. Med. III. 17 The 

younger the sufferers [from acute rheumatism] the greater 
the liability to cardiac implications. 

Implicative (rmplih^tiv), a. and sb. [f. Im- 
plicate v . + -1VE.] 

A., adj. Having the quality of implying; tending 
to imply or implicate. 

X602 Fulbecice 2 tut Pt. Parall. 17 The receit of such 
goodes into the Inne Is an implicatiue promise, that the 
goodes shall be safe. 1818 Cole brooke Treat. Oblig. Con- 
tracts I. 35 Implied or implicative contracts are such as 
reason and justice dictate. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 

1. 94 That existence and knowledge were identical and 
mutually implicative. 1872 F. W. Robinson Bridge of Glass 
1. 1. ix. 124 The words . . were more in pity for the man .. 
than implicative of any thought for himself. 

fB. sb. That which implies; a statement or 
writing implying something more than it expressly 
states. Obs. rare. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iff. v. (Arb.) 163 This 
Eglogue..was misliked . .as an implicatiue, nothing decent 
nor proportionable to Pollio his fortunes and calling. 

Hence I*mpUcatively adv. {lobs.), by implication. 
x 579 J* Stubbes Gaping Gulf Eiv b, Which, as a former 
fayth, is impUcatively excepted in any truce with an infidel. 
3602 Fulbecke Pandectes 82 Such thinges as are not ver- 
bal lie forbidden, are implicatiueJie permitted, a 1676 Hale 
Hist. Placit. Cor. xlix. § 2 (Mason) Virtually and impli- 
cati vely, and by necessary consequence, it takes away clergy 
..in all those cases. 

t Tmplicatory, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -OUY.J Of entangling nature or character. 

3642 View Print. Bk. int. Observnt. 3 A Laborinth of im- 
plicatoryand inextricable Errours. 3706). Sergeant Acc. 
Chapter (1653) 38 To suppose that the brief, .does not con- 
tain a sense implicatory and destructive to itself. 

Implicit (implicit), a. Also 7 iraplicite. [a. 

F. implicit e or ad. L. implicit-us, later form lor 
implicdt-us Implicate ppl. al] 

+ 1 . Entangled, entwined, folded or twisted to- 
gether; involved. Obs. 

1608 Tobsell Serpents (1658) 767 Epithets given to 
snakes . . as . . green, infolded or implicit, horrible. 3667 
Milton P.L. vii. 323 The humble Shrub, And bush with 
frizl’d hair implicit, a 1803 Beattie Hares 92 No hand liad 
wove the implicit maze. 

fig. 16x4 Lodge Seneca, Epist. 239 How pleasant and 
expedite the life of those men is that follow them ; how 
bitter and implicite theirs is that have beleeved opinion more 
then truth. 1620 Granger Div. Logike 317 Manner^ of 
handling, which is double, viz. . . infolded, or unfolded ; im- 
plicite, or explicile. 

f b. Involved in each other ; overlapping. Obs. 
3662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. v. _§ 8 The uncertainty of 
heathen chronology, when . . implicite years are given out 
for solid. 3704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (17x4) L 284 They took 
implicit years for solid, and placed, those Kings in a suc- 
cession which were contemporary with one another. 

2 . Implied though not plainly expressed ; natur- 

ally or necessarily involved in, or capable of being 
inferred from, something else, fmpliett function 
(see quot. 1892). . . , 

. *59? jn Haring ton Nit rx Ant. 57 Yet, 
implicit, I send again to know more clearlj. *8*3 ... 
Pilgrimage (1614) 366 Magikc .. which « by «p cite or 
implicite impact with DiveU. t6tf S 

C. «Wt !33 And the King of Fnnct, had »trt> » * 
promises, and some implicite threats *j*^ c 

brother herein. i 7 *> W™la«d l^^ cithcr 

Scripture-proofs of the E.eraUy of G°<I the Son, are. . rUPer 

implicite and indtrwl. T ra,in S 'the subor- 

going in ra buy something which had struck her 
Sb implicit falsehood passed lW S h. her r.ur.i. tSc,« j. 
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Edwards Diff. Calculus L § 8 (ed. 2) 3 If the function be 
not expressed directly in terms of the independent variable 
..the function is said to be implicit . 

■fb. Of persons having some implied quality: 
Virtual, though not professed or avowed. Obs. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Ma riyr 155 One may bee an implicite 
martyre, though he know not why he died. 1633 Earl 
Manch. A l Mondo (1636) xi4 Deferring as well as presum- 
ing, makes many men implicate Atheists. 1660 Burney 
K f'pfi. Aipov (1661) 130 All the kings of the Earth joyn their 
mutual forces for the Crown, when they design Justice; they 
are implicite confederates. 

C. Of ideas or feelings : Contained in the mind 
without being clearly formulated ; vague, indefinite. 
Now rare. 

1659 Genii. _ Calling (1696) 107 Men take up^ general and 
implicite prejudices. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 547 'Tis no 
implicite, nice Aversion T' your Conversation, Meine, or 
Person. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. 11.(1695) 11 The Under- 
standing hath an implicit Knowledge of these Principles, 
but not an explicit. 1738 Hume Hum . Nat. 1. § 15 Views 
and sentiments so implicit and obscure that they often 
escape our strictest attention. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rcmola 11. 
iii, Tito's implicit desires were working themselves out now 
in very explicit thoughts. 

d. Virtually or potentially contained in. 

1657 Burton’s Dlaty 11828) II. 371 All those things were 
implicit in my eye m the oath. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. n. viii, To evolve the blessing implicit in all heaven’s 
christenings. 1874 Sayce Compur. Philol. vi. 245 The un- 
developed conceptions that lay implicit in it have been 
severalty marked off one from the other. 

3 . Implicit^ faith (=ecck L.fidss implies la ), faith 
in spiritual matters, not independently arrived at 
by the individual, but involved in or subordinate 
to the general belief of the Church ; hence, resting 
on the authority of another without doubt or in- 
quiry ; unquestioning, unreserved, absolute. So im- 
plicit belief, confidence , obedience , submission , etc. 
[1601 Bp. W. Barlow Dcf. Prot . Relig. 70 Fid cm im - 
licit am, a faith involved and folded within the Church 
eleefe. 1603 A. Wotton Anna. Pap, Articles 29 Their 
/ides implicit a, their Colliers faith , which teaches them to 
beleeve as the Church doth, but never instructs them, .in al 
the severall matters of beleefe.] 16x0 Donne Pseudo- 
Martyr Pref. C lij a. The implicite faith and blinde assent 
which you were used to give heretofore to the spiritual! 
supremacy. Ilid. 195 The implicite obedience imagin’d to 
bee vowed to the Church in baptisme. 1640 Quarles 
Enchirid . iv. Ixxxix, Hee that beleeves with an implicite 
Faith, is a meere Empricke in Religion. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vi. § 3S8 An implicit Reverence lor the Court. 
1786 T. Jefferson Writ . (1859) II. 30 An implicit respect 
paid to the laws of the land. 1820 \V. Irving Sketch Bk. 
1. 98, I would place implicit confidence in an Englishman’s 
description of the regions beyond the cataracts of the Nile. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 16 The Frank .. learned 
with implicit belief his faith from the mouth of the Roman 
priest. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 244 These 
glaring contradictions, .are quite enough to hinder us from 
putting implicit faith in a single uncorroborated detail. 

Hence (erroneously) : Absolute, unquali- 
fied, unmitigated, as in implicit ignorance. Obs . 

1625 Bacon Ess., Unity Re lig. (Arb.) 429 When the Peace 
is grounded, but’vpon an implicite ignorance. C1G45 
Howell Lett . (1650) II. 11. 23 Prince Maurice .. hath a 
limited allowance ; nor hath he any implicit command when 
he goes to the field. 1651 Biggs New Disp. r 268 An 
implicite ignorance of a true and adequate remedy. 

c. iransf. Of persons: Characterized by implicit 
faith, credulity, or obedience. ? Obs. 

1694 R. Franck North. Mem. (1812) 293 This curious Dish 
Implicit Walton calls the Swallow-Fish. 1699 Burnet 
3$ Art. vi. (1700) 78 Too implicite in adhering to our 
Education, or in Submitting to the Dictates of others. 
? x 734. North Exam. in. vi. § 92 (1740) 491 Many are 
implicite under what is called Authority. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) III. Ixii. 362 Be implicit. Am I not your 
general? x8z6 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Popular Fallacies, Men 
are not such implicit sheep as this comes to. 

? Confused with, or a mistake for, explicit. 
x 7 2 7 Philip Quarll 29 Pray be implicite, what King have 
we now? 2753 Fielding Amelia Wks. 3775 X. 49, I am 
very implicit you see ; but we are all among friends. 

Implicitly (implrsitli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly^.] 
1. By implication ; impliedly, inferentially. 
x6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr vii*. § 33. 215 All circumstances 
.. by which they labour to .. infirme the zeale of our side 
..doe appeare in them directly or implicitely. 1651 Hobbes 
Govt. «$- Soc. xiy. § 8. 2 17 ^ Every civill Law hath a penalty 
annexed to it, either explicitly, or implicitly. 1602 Bentley 
Boyle Led. 1. 6 He that denies this, doth implicitly deny 
his Existence. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 33 We virtually 
and implicitly allow the institutions. i86z H. Spencer 
First Princ. n. iv. § 53 (1875) 174 A certain conclusion is 
implicitly contained in certain premises explicitly stated. 
fb. Not professedly or intentionally. Obs. 

1625 Donne Serin. 3 Apr. 43 Hee that does good 
ignorantly, stupidly, inconsiderately, implicitely, does good, 
but hee does that good ill. 

■f 2. In an involved or confused manner. Obs . 

1635 MEDF.ii/. to Twisse 25 July, Whs. (1672) iv. 828 We 
have not (or but very implicitly and obscurely) reduced that 
ancient Commemorative Sacrifice of Christians. 

3. With implicit faith, confidence, submission, 
etc.; unquestioningly. 

1650 Hobbes De Corp. Pol. sys There may be more 
Obedience required in him that hath the Fundamental 
Points explicated unto him, than in him that hath received 
the same but implicitly. 1662 J. Davies Matidelslo's Trav. 
96 The young Prince implicitely crediting what was told 
him by his Favourite. 27 ix Steele Sped. No. 497 Tt They 
would lay by their animosities implicitly, if he bid them be 
friends. 3788 Reid Active Pozvcrs 111. ii. (1803) 549 They 


believe implicitly whatever they are_ told. 2860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) ii. § 223 The slightest impulse .. is 
immediately felt and implicitly obeyed. 

Implicitness, [f. ns prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being implicit ; implicit belief or obedi- 
ence; unquestioning character. 

1679 J unison ^Popish Plot 39 Let us wholly resign our 
belief to blind impliciteness. 2696 Bp. of London Charge 
20 Lest., by too much Implicitness we suffer Error to grow 
upon us. ^ 3731 Charac. Sir R. Steele in Town Talk {1790) 
148 This implicitness of conduct is the great engine of Popery 
framed for the destruction of good nature. 2864 S. Wilber- 
torce Ess. (2874) L 387 The Church of England ., bows to 
its every sentence with the implicitness of Faith, 
flmplixity. Obs. Pare. [?a. F. implicite 
(Cotgr.), irreg. f. implicite, L. implicitus : cf. com- 
plicity Complicity.] Entanglement, complication, 
involution. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (16x2) 390 Fortune, that 
had so long time fhuoured this noble Familie, now wrought 
it into a long-lasting implicitic of mischiefs. i6rx Cotgr., 
Implicite ’, an implicitie, intanglemcnt. 

Implied (impbi'd),///. a. [f. Imply v. + -ldL] 
Contained or stated by implication; involved in 
what is expressed ; necessarily intended though not 
expressed : see Imply v. Often in legal phrases as 
implied contract (see quot. 1767), trust , warranty, 
etc. : see these words. 

2529 More Com/, agst. Trib. i. Wks. 2246/1 Vnder a 
certaine condicion, cither expressed or implied. 2665 Glan- 
VI ll Scepsis Sci. 26 The implyed assertion that the Soul 
moves not the body. 2767 Blackstone Comm . II. i. 8 
Founded upon a tacit and implied assent. Ibid. xxx. 443 
Implied [contracts) are such as reason and justice dictate, and 
which therefore the law presumes that every man under- 
takes to perform. x8i 8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 
663 Under the implied as well as declared expectation that 
he would supply what had been remiss. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 393 [He] has entered into an implied contract that 
he will do as we command him. 

Impliedly (impbredli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY J By implication, implicitly. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 17 pis sentence is clere. .and publischid 
exprcsly & ymplhejjfy. CX449 Pecock Re/r. 11. v. 164 It 
is ther yn impliedli bi Holi Scriptu re leeful. a 2603 T. Cart- 
wright Confut. Rhein . N. T. (1618) 664 Although not ex- 
presly, yet impliedly to a sufficient understanding. 2769 
BlackstoneCV/mw. IV. iv. 63 This statute does not prohibit, 
but rather impliedly allows, any innocent recreation or 
amusement. 2884 SirC. S. C. Bowen in Law Times Rep. 
L. 2x7/2 The Act itself .. does not say so in words, but it 
says so impliedly. 

Impling (i'mplii)). rare. [f. Imp sb. + -ling.] 
A little imp. 

2780 E. B. Greene tr. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 206 There hiss- 
ing implings boast their noxious birth. 1835 Beckford 
Recoil. 279 Withered hags, and meagre implings. 

t Implo’d, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im- l + (?) Plod vi] 
traits. To cause to plod, to involve in toilsome 
labour. 

2609 Lady Boyle in Lismore Papers Ser. II. (1887) I. 83, 

I am not imploded in commonwelth bisness as you are. 1642 
Rogers Naamnn 19 The meer implodding and sadding thy 
thoughts. Ibid. 124 An heart overmuch implodded in the 
earth. 

Implode (implied), v. [f. IM- 1 + L. plodere, 
plattddre to clap, after Explode ; cf. Implosion.] 

1. intr. To burst inwards (cf. Implosion i). 
x88x Tait in Nature XXV.92 This bulb implodes, then 

the_ pressure is applied to the interior of the protected bulb, 
which, in its turn, explodes. 

2. traits. To utter or pronounce by implosion. « 
Hence Zmplcrdent, an implosive sound (Funk). 

Implo ‘rabble, a. rare. [f. Im- 1 + ’L.plordbilis 
lamentable, or f. Implore v. + -able.] 
fl. Lamentable; = Deplorable. Obs. 

2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 444 The gritouirthraw and 
thirling of his ring,. .To him all tyme wes so implorabill. 

2 . That can or may be implored. 

Imploratiozi (implor^’jbn). [a. obs. F. im- 
ploration (16th c.),or ad. L. iinpldrdtion-em s noun 
of action from impldrdre to Implore.] 

1 . The action of imploring ; tearful supplication, 
earnest beseeching. 

• *577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 209 Dauid vsed no other 
solicitor for tlie remouing of Gods wrathe, then the implora- 
tion of a penitent heart. 1613-28 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng, 
(1626) 6 Their implorations preuailed not. 2658 Cokaine 
Poems , Let. to Ld. Mohun (2669) 81 The fluent Singer . . 
would In imploration for Aide grow old. 2841 Catlin 
N . A liter. /W.J1844) IL Iviii. 243 Their earnest implorations 
for divine forgiveness and mercy. 2889 Lyman Abbott in 
Chr. Union (N , Y.) 10 Jan. 48 With the outcry of despairing 
imploration. 

f 2 . Deploring; lamentation. Obs. rare. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts { 1658) 163 In token of their 
innocency, and imploration of their own weakness, 
t Implora*tor. Obs. rare [Agent-noun in 
Latin form, f. impldrdre to Implore ; cf. obs. F. 
implorateur (16th c.).] One who implores or 
supplicates. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. x. iii. 229 Meere implorators ofvnholy 
Sutes, Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds, The better 
to beguile. 

Imploratory (impb’ratsri), a. rare. [f. as 
prec.; see -ory.] Of imploring or beseeching 
nature. 

1832 Examiner 241/ 1 The tone of Lord Grey’s speech .. 


is depressed and imploratory. 2837 Carlyle Misc. Ess., 
Diam. Neckl. vii. (1872) V. 164 On the 21st of March goes 
off that long exculpatory imploratory letter. 

Implore (iniploau), v. Also 6 . 5 V. imploir. 
[ad. L. impldrdre to invoke or entreat with tears, 
f. im- (Im- j ) + pldrdre to weep, lament. Cf. F. 
implorer (R. Estienne, 1549).] 

1 . trails, a. To beg or pray for (aid, favour, 
pardon, etc.) with tearful or touching entreaties; 
to ask for in supplication ; to beseech, f Formerly 
sometimes with two objects. 

c 2540 tr. PoL Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 67 He 
himsclfe imploringe the assistaunce and faitbe of Carthu. 
mandua. 2563 W1N3ET Four Scoir Thre Quest, Wks. :8£8 
1. 131 Haif we nocht iust cause to imploir the grace of God? 
2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 152 Hee might 
plaincly discerne her dolorous gesture in the act of implor- 
mg his succour. _ 1654-66 Ld. Orrery Parthcnissci (1676) 
640 Permit me to implore you the promise that I shall receive 
no worse usage from you. 1687 Dryden Hind fy P. in. 107 
My daily bread is literally implor’d. 2792 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest viii, He threw himself at her feet to implore 
forgiveness. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. 11 . 22$ He 
was perpetually surrounded by suitors imploring his in- 
terest. 

b. To beseech, entreat, petition (a person) with 
deep emotion (to do something). 

2603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 1. ii. 285 Implore her. .that she 
make friends To the strict deputie. 2707 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett, to Anne Wortley 2 May (1687) I.37, I have 
already told you I love you, and implored you not to for- 
get me. 1838 Litton Alice 1. x, ‘Talk not thus, 1 implore 
you, Evelyn.' 2867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xii. (1880) 
204 The ladies of the household . . implored him, with tears 
in their eyes, not to leave them. 

c. To utter as a supplication, rare. 

2853 C. Bronte Villette xvi, ‘Do not Jet me think of 
them too often, too much, or too fondly’, I implored. 

2 . intr. To utter touching supplications. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 55 Implore, adore, thow 

indefiore, To mak our oddis evyne. 2632 Lithgow Trav. 
viii. 351 Holding up my hand, and imploring for our lives. 
Hence ImploTed ppl. a. 

1659 Milton Civ. Power Eccl. Causes Wks. (1847) 413/2, 

I distrust not, through God’s implored assistance, to make 
[it] plain by these following arguments, 
f Implo're, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] An 
act of imploring ; imploration, entreaty. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. 11. v. 37 He. .urged sore, With percing 
wordes and pittifull implore, Him hasty to arise. 1607 
Barley-Breake (1877) 29 Whose sudden sight her Fathers 
life-strings crackt, And falling downe, he ended his implore. 

j* Implo rement. Obs . rare. [f. Implore 
v. + -ment.] -Imploration. 

_ i6xx Cotgr., Regucstc, .. intreatie, prayer, beseeching, 
inuocation, implorement. 

Implo*rer. rare . [f. as prec. + -erL] One 
who implores. 

2622 Cotgr., Implorateur, an implorer, beseecher [etc.]. 
C1611 Chapman Iliad Ep. Ded., The most humble and 
faithful implorer for all the graces to your highnesse eternised 
by your diuine Homer. 1690 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 11. Wks. 
2772 VI. 717 Those assistances, that God gives/he faithful 
implorers, to enable them to obey and please him. 

Ixnplo ‘ring*, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -INC 1 .] 
Supplication, beseeching. 

i6xx Cotgr., Imploration, an imploring, .. beseeching. 
1654-66 Ld. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 5x3, I made many 
pressing implorings to suspend a little longer my return. 
2896 in Daily News 27 May 7/4 We knelt at the Throne of 
the King of Kings with humble and earnest imploring. 
Implo ring^, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing *<*.] That 
implores or supplicates. 

1654-66 Ld. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 197 The fair So- 
phonisba, not as a Tryumphant Mistns, but an imploring 
Prisoner. 1772 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 307 He threw him- 
self in the most imploring manner upon his knees before his 
uncle. 2829 Southey All for Love vi. xxix, His implor- 
ing eye Bespake compassion. 2866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neiglib. xxvi. (1878) 452 She gave him one imploring look. 

Hence Implo'ringly adv., in an imploring or 
supplicating way; Implcringmess, imploring 
quality. 

18x0 Southey Kchama. x. ix. She stretch'd her hands 
imploringly. 1863 Mrs. Whitney Faith Gartney xxxvi. 
334 Threading her way with a silent imploringness among 
the throng. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. Ixv, His voice 
took an affectionate imploringness. 2882 H. James Portr. 
Lady xxxvii, ‘ What on earth has he done to her? 'he asked 
again imploringly. 

Implosion (implou-^sn). [n. of action from 
Implode ; cf. Explosion.] 

1 . The bursting inward of a vessel from external 
pressure. 

1880 W. B. Carpenter in 19M Cent. Apr. 615 A sealed 
glass tube containing air, having been lowered (within a 
copper case) to a depth of 2,000 fathoms, was reduced to a 
fine powder almost like snow, by what Sir Wyville Thomson 
ingeniously characterised as an implosion. 

2 . 'Phonetics. (See quot.) 

2877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics § 224 The implosion con- 
sists in closing the glottis simultaneously with the stop 
position, and then compressing the air between the glottis 
stoppage and the mouth one. 

Implosive (impl^-siv), a. and sb. Phonetics . 

[f. as prec. after Explosive.] a. adj. Formed by 
implosion, b. sb. A sound formed by implosion. 

1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics § 224 Implosive Stops. 
1880 Sayce Introd. Sc. Lang. iv. 285 Of the same nature 
as the clicks are the implosives peculiar to Saxon German, 
where no distinction is made between d and t, or b and/. 
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i8go Sweet Primer Phonetics § 90 Some sounds are pro- 
duced without either out- orin-breathing, but solely with the 
air in the throat or mouth. The ' implosives * are formed 
In the former, the suction-stops or ‘clicks' in the latter way. 
Hence Implo*sively adv . 

1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics § 224 In Saxon German 
there is no distinction between t and d, etc., both being 
half- voiced, with the stop formed implosively. 

Imploy, -er, -ing, obs. forms of Employ, etc. 
C1460 Fortescue Abs. <$• Lim. Mon. viii. (1885) 126 The 
kyngesowne money, wich he mey than imployeto oj>er vse. 
XS3.-X77Z [see Employ v.]. 

Imploy, var. of Imply : see Employ 5. 

+ Imployable, a. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. im- 
ployable, f. im- (Im- -) + player, plierio bend, Ply.] 
Inflexible. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. L 2 The effect of a couragious 
and imployable minde. Ibid. 408 Perswasion. .of the fatall 
and imployable prescription of their dayes doth, .embolden 
them in dangers. 

t Imploy *ment. Obs. rare'-' 1 , [f. imploy Im- 
ply + -WENT.] Implication, entanglement. 

2598 Florio, Impiego, an imployment [x6tx an infoulding, 
an imployment]. 

Imployment, obs. form of Employment ; 
also, by. confusion, of Implement. 
t Implume, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. implumis, 
f. im- \ Im- 2 ) + pluma feather, Plume.] Unfea- 
thered, unfledged. 

. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I/p. cxi, Thocht thow 
pas furth, as bird implume, to licht. 1658 Phillips, Ivt- 
plume, bare, without feathers. 

+ ImplU'me, vl Obs. rare— 0 . [? f. prec., or 
its source ; cf. Implumed.] (See quot.) 

1604 C A wo rev' Table Aiph., Implume , to pull off the 
feathers. 

Implume (implhl’m), W.s rare. =EMPLTJME v. 
2, to plume, to feather. 

1612 \V. Parkes Curtaiue-Dr. (1876) 28 That like to Iris 
had of late implum’d His curled branches. 1888 Swin- 
burne in 19 th Cent. XXIII. 318 Swan-soft feathers of snow 
with whose luminous burden the branches implumed Hung 
heavily. 

Implti'med, a. rare. [f. Im- 2 f Plumed ; cf. 
Implume a. and ».i] Unfeathered, unfledged; 
deprived of feathers. 

1604 Drayton Owl (R.), The poor implumed birds.. Can 
point and say, This feather once was mine. 1605 A. Willet 
Hexapla in Genesin Ded., I . . haue brought forth my im* 
plumed and vnfeathered birds. 1784 R. Bage Barham 
Doxvns I. 346 The implumed biped, lord of the earth. 1819 
H. Busk Vestriad 1. 367 Plum’d or implum’d the biped you 
despoil. 

t Impin' mous, a. Oh. rare- 0 , [f. Im- 2 + 
PlumoUS, L. plumosus , f. pluma : cf. L. implumis 
Implume a.] =prec. 

*755 Johnson, Un/eathcred, impjumous ; naked of feathers. 
iBx8 in Todd ; hence in mod. Diets. 

Implunge (impkmds), v. Also 6 emplonge, 
7 emplunge. [f. Im- 1 -f Plunge v.J traits. To 
plunge in or into (also f to). Now rare. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 17 Malbecco..Into huge waves 
of griefe and gealosye Full deepe emplonged was. 1601 
Dent Palhw. Heaven 324 The most dangerous gulfe of 
ignorance, wherein multitudes are implunged. 1639 
Fuller Holy Wars. xv. 22 He .. implunged himself in 
much just hatred for his unjust dealing and treachery. 28*55 
Bailey Mystic 130 As since, I11 mountain tam volcanic, 
throne and crown, . . The imperial pagan of the west im- 
plunged, 

i Implmvious, a. rare - [f. Im- 1 + Plu- 

vious.] ( Wet with rain * (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Hence + Implu*viousness (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 
11 Impluvium (impl*«*viifan). [L. impluvium , 
f. itnplucre to rain into.] In ancient Roman 
houses, the square basin situated in the middle of 
the atrium or hall, which, received the rain-water 
from the Coxifluvium or open space in the roof. 
(But sometimes also used in the same sense as 
complnviutn.) b. (See quot. 1811.) 

x8ix Hooper Med. Did ., Implttvium, the shower-bath. 
An embrocation. 1823 Crabs Techno l. Diet. s. v., The 
impluvium differs from the compluyium, according to 
Festus in this, that the rain falls down into the Impluvium, 
but collects from different parts of the roof into the Com- 
pluvium. 283* Gell Pompeiana I. viii. 146 The atrium., 
with its impluvium near the centre, under which was a 
cistern. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 1. iii, A square, shallow 
reservoir for rain water, (classically termed impluvium). 
1866 Blackmore C. Noivell vl. (1881) 21 Trouble overflowed 
the impluvium. 

Imply (impbi*)i v. Forms : a. 4 enpli5e, 6 
eraplie, -plye. P. 4 i^pl^e, 5 ymplie, 4-7 im- 
plie, -plye, 6- imply. 7. 6-7 imploy, 6 em- 
ploy : see Employ v. (sense 5). [a. OF. emplie-rx — 
L. impltcdre to infold, involve, f. im- [Im- 1 ) + pli- 
ed re to fold; with snbseq. substitution of the L. form 
of the prefix. The OF. vb. was orig. inflected, 
according to position of the stress:^ inf. emphe'r , 
pres. ind. emplei'e, emplci'cs, emplci’etj, emp horns, 
emplte'z , emplei'etit, imperative emplevc, emphez ; 
whence, by levelling, arose lhe*two variant forms 
(1) emplier , and (2) emp/eier , later emploier , em- 
ployer. Of these, mod.F. retains only the latter, 
while Eng. has imply from OF., and Employ from 
later 1 5th c. F. Imply retained the classical L. 
Vol. V. 


sense of implicare , from which sense 2 appears to 
be a strictly English development; but instances 
of exchange between imply and employ are not 
infrequent in 1 6-1 7th c. (See sense 4 below, and 
Employe. 5.)] 

f 1 . trans. To enfold, enwrap, entangle, involve : 
in lit. and Jig. senses. Obs. 

cx 374 Chaucer Booth, v. met. 1. 1x7 (Camb. MS.) The 
wateres I-medlyd wrappith or implieth many fortunel 
happis. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 270 Jifa prelate 
implie him wij> seculer nedis.^ c 1400 Apol. Loll. 3 Hatyng 
to be enpliyed wip seculer bisines, c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 
iil.xxviii. 97 Wherto wrappist i>ou & ympliest ^iself ? Ibid. 
xxix. 98 Implie \>c not wip hinges fat are not committed to 
J>e. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 31 An hatefull Snake, the 
which his taile uptyes In many folds, and mortal! sting 
implyes. Ibid. vj. 6 Phcebus , . His blushing face in foggy 
cloud implyes. <rx6xx Chapman Iliad vi. 315 Lovely 
Theano took the veil, and with it she implies The great 
Palladium. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Pref., If it be egotism 
to imply and twine with his own identity the griefs and 
affections of another [etc.]. 

2. l‘o involve or comprise as a necessary logical 
consequence; to involve the truth or existence of 
(something not expressly asserted or maintained). 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 127/2 Two such thinges as 
imply contradiction. <2x557 Mrs. Basset tr. More On the 
Passion ibid. 1363/1 Y c thing as y J principal point y* briefly 
emplyeth al the rest. 1581 Lambarde Eircn. it. iii. (1^88) 

135 This * Assault * doth not alwayes necessarily emphe a 
hitting. 2620 Granger Div. Logike 344 That axiome, is 
false_ which is inconsistent .. or agreeth not with it selfe, 
but implieth a contradiction in it. 1653 Walton Angler 
i. 13 In Job . . mention is made of fish-hooks, which must 
imply Anglers in those times. 1789 Burke Corr. (1844)111. 
127 There are situations in which despair does not imply 
inactivity. 1862 Stanley Jeiv. Ch. I. xvi, Often where 
no commendation is expressly given, it is distinctly implied. 

b. With substantive clause as object. 

x68 x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 498 The Resurrec- 
tion of the same Body doth not necessarily imply that all 
the same Matter shall be raised. 1876 Gladstone Homeric 
Synchr. 262 The text of the Poems implies that Sidon was 
the great and leading city. 

c. Of a word or name : To involve by significa- 
tion or import ; to signify, import, mean. 

c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 88(1810)85 Villa implieth 
a court house, or chief place in the lord’s manor. 1660 
Willsford Scales Comm. 21 This trading .. is called Barter, 
derived from Barato , implying an exchange of commodities. 
2737 [S. Berincton] G. dt Lucca's Mem. 126 Like a true 
Father of his People, which the Name ..implies. 

+ d. To signify as much as, to be equivalent to. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. x 51 The horses feed usually 
of barley and chopt-straw put into a bag, and fastned about 
their heads, which implyes their manger, 
fe. ? To mean or intend for. Obs. 

1663 Cowley Verses sev. Occas., Ode Harvey ifl, From all 
the Souls that living Buildings rear, Whether imply’d for 
Earth, or Sea, or Air, ., A strict Account to him is hourly 
brought. 

3 . To express indirectly ; to insinuate, hint at. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 36 He that forebyd- 

deth a thyng to be done in after tyme.dothhee not covertly 
emplye that the same was done before? 1593 Drayton 
Eclogues i. 27 Whose wondrous workes thy Essence doe 
imply*. *641 Milton Ch. Govt. Pref., The reasons thereof 
are not formally . . set downe, because to him that heeds 
attentively . . they easily imply themselves. 1774 Goldsm. 
Hat. Hist . (1862) II. 11, v. 49 His figure implies^ the stupidity 
of his disposition. iEL$9 Lytton Caxtons iii, Dimly implying 
some sort of jest, which he kept all to himself. 1870FREE- 
man Form. Conq. (ed. 2) I.. App. 636 It is not directly 
asserted, but it seemS to be implied. Mod. What do you 
mean to imply? 

1 4 . = Employ v. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bfc. M. Aurel. (1546) Ee yj b, 
To leaue theyr riches to theyr vicious chyldren yl implied. 
1658-9 Eliz. Bodvile in Hatloti Corr. tCamden) 17 A mach 
which your Mother has implied a frind . . about for you. 

II 5 . t a. = Apply v. 5. Obs . 

a 2625 Boys IVh?, (2629) 264 That tenant desenies to be 
thrust out of house and home . . that implieth all the best 
roomes vnto the basest offices. 

fb. To ascribe, attribute : = Apply v. ii. Obs . 

a 2655 Webster & Rowley Cure for Cuckold 1. i, Whence 
might this distaste arise?. .Is it.. your perverse and peevish 
will, To which I most imply it? 

Implement, obs. f. Employjient. j 

16x4 G. Trevelyan in Trevelyan Papers (Camden) III. : 

136 Who landed in this harbor .. and dispatcht that imply- 

ment of Scotland according his owne desyre. I 

Impne, obs. form of Hymn. 

Impoctet (imp^’ket), V. Also em-. [Isi-L] 
trails. To put into one’s pocket ; to pocket. 

2728 [? De Foe] Carleton’s Mem. 57 The vulgar Sort stood 
staring, and with their Hands impocketted. 2796 Mod. j 
Gulliver's Trav. 68 As soon as I had impocketed the gifts, 1 
he waved me to sic by him. 1884 [see Empocket]. 2887 
M. B. Edwards Next of Kin II.i1.27 There he sat. -hands 
impocketed. 

+ Impoi-gnant, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Im- - + 
Poignant.] Not sharp or piquant. 

1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. v. § 20 (1734) 16S Such 
unprovoking and impoignant Viands. 

Xmpoison, -ingr, etc., obs. var. Ejipoison, etc. 

2494 Fabyan Citron. I. clvii. By the impoysonynge of 
his own wyfe. 2530 Palscr. 59 °A* 1 impoyson. 2557-1733 
[see Empoison v.]. 2795 Bakruel Hist. Clergy during 

French Rev. 55 Im poisoned by these pestilent men. 

-V Impo’ke, V. Obs. In 7 impoake. [f. Im- 1 

+ Poke sb. : after F. empoeher.] = 1 mpouch. 
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2622 Cotgr., Empochf, impoaked, impouched. Ibid., 
Ertsachl, insachelled, impoaked. 
t ImpoTarily*, adv . Obs. rare - K [f. Im- 2 4 
Polary + -ly 2 .j Not according to polarity. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 68 Being impolarily 
adjoyned unto a more vigorous Loadstone, it will in a short 
time exchange it poles. 

ImpoTarizable, a. [f. Im- 2 + Polarizable.] 
Not capable of being polarized. 

288a Maier tr. Hospitalicds Electr. n, iv. 240 The same 
may be said of Cloris Baudet’s so-called impolarizabte battery. 
Impolicy (impp-Jisi). [f. Im- 2 + Policy, after 
impolitic : cf. F. impolice .] The quality of being 
impolitic; bad policy; inexpediency. 

1747 Mallet Amyntor Thcod. Pref. n Those who 
governed Scotland under him, with no less cruelty than 
impolicy’, made the people of that country' desperate. 2798 
Mrq. Wellesley in Owen Desp. (18771 45 act of such 
flagrant impolicy and injustice. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) II. viii. 92 The war itself was produced by the King’s 
impolicy. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. ix. 370 [They] 
expressed themselves in no measured terms at the impolicy' 
of this most foolish action. 

t Impo-lished, a. Oh. [f. Im- 2 + Polished.] 
Unpolished ; devoid of polish ; rude, unrefined. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus . z. Ep. Ded. (1877) 6 So rude 
and unpolished a worke. 2627 Moryson l tin. m. 68 At 
Constantinople . . the houses are commonly of impolished 
stone and flint. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Blunt Alan (Arb.) 
55 A blunt Man is one whose wit is better pointed them his 
behauiour, and that course, and Impollisht. 1684 N. S. 
Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xxv. 226 His impolish’d and erron- 
eous translation. 

Impolite (irapolai't), a. [ad. L. impolU-tts, f» 
im- (Im- 2 ) + polTt-us polished. Polite. Cf. F. im- 
poli (16th c.), It. impolito (Florio).] 

+ 1 . Not polished ; wanting polish or smoothness 
of surface. Obs. 

2622 Burton Anat. Alel. ut. i. n. iii. (1651) 423 Withered 
old men .. very harsh and impolite to the eye. 2657 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 459 Outwardly' scabre and impolite. 

t 2 . Wanting polish or refinement; unpolished, 
rude, rough. Obs. 

2622 Drayton Poly-olb. x. Notes 169 Lest some more im- 
polite hand hath sow'd many patches of base cloth into that 
more rich web. 1669 Boyle Contn. Ne~.u Exp. n. Pref. 
(1682) 9 A Book so impolite as this is. 2699 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) III. 378 All those windings and meanders which ren- 
dered the study deserted as dull and impolite. 

3 . Wanting polite or courteous manners; un- 
civil, discourteous, Tude. 

2739 G. Ogle Gualthcnts $ Griselda 43 Polite or Im- 
polite, I weigh not what is thought, but what is Right. 
2836 Jeffrey Let. in Ld. Cockburn Life II. cxxviii, I am 
afraid I must have appeared very impotite in not having 
previously answered y'our letter of the 11th. 2870 Miss 

Broughton Red as Rose I. 62 About the impolitest remark 
she could make. 

flmpoli’ted, Obs. [f. L. impolJt-us (see 
prec.) + -ed L] = prec. 2. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guilletneaits Fr. Chtrurg. *6 b, Defilede 
and poluted with my' impolitede stile. 

Impolitely (imp0tai'tU),<r<A/. [f. Impolitf. a. 

+ -ly 2 .] In an impolite manner; uncivilly, dis- 
courteously, rudely. 

1730-^ in Bailey (folio). 1775 in Ash. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xv. III. 568 The bill .. was impolitely described 
as being neither good English nor good sense. 2865 A then- 
&um 28 Jan. 122/1 They' have, however, one virtue, . . they 
rarely lose their temper or speak impolitely'. 

Impoliteness (impobi'tnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being impolite ; want of 
politeness ; incivility, discourtesy, rudeness. 

*773 Chesterf. C/tarac., Walpole (1777) 20 The impolite- 
ness of his manners seemed to attest his sincerity. 2837 Lett, 
fr. Madras (2843) 214 One has to dismiss one’s own visitors, 
as they generally think it an impoliteness to go away of their 
own accord. 2839 Thackeray ATajorGahagan iv, It would 
have been the height of impoliteness. 

Impolitic (impp’litik), a. [f. Im- 2 + Politic, 
Cf. F. impolitique (1750 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
politic; not according to good policy; unsuitable 
for the end proposed or desired ; inexpedient. 

02600 Hooker (J.), He that exhorteth to beware of an 
enemy’s policy', doth not give counsel to be impolitick. 2679 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 19 As a Salvo for that im- 
politique Murder. 2783 A. Hamilton in Sparks Corr. Amer. 
Rev. (2853) IV.^ 13, I often feel a mortification, which it 
would be impolitic to express. 2797 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII. 353 The most unjust and impolitick of all 
things, unequal taxation. 2884 Afanch. Exam. 2r May 5/3 
It is impolitic to adopt an attitude of hostility to what is 
inevitable. 

+ ImpO’litic, v. Obs. In 7 -ique. [f. Im- 1 
+ Politic a. J trans. To incorporate or engraft 
into the body politic. 

2623 Chapman Bussy D'Autbots Plays 1873 II..J49 Wee 
may impolitique our selues (as tSvere) Into the kinguomes 
body politique. ^ ^ - 

+ Xmpoli’tical, a. Obs. [f. Iif- " + Political.] 

= Impolitic a. ^ 

1748 Richardson Clarissa lvii. UM VHI- *6t Out upon 
me foranimpolitical wretch! i?75 W. Craig .W.(i&£) II. 

$5 Instead of being a prudent or humane Contmance the 
Sabbath would become a very impohtical and hurtful one. 
1791-28*3 D’Israeli Cur. Lit „ Poltt. Buknames.The un- 
political prosecution of Sacheverell. 1843 J. H. Newman 
Lett. (1891) II. 414 A very impohucal step. 

Impoli'tically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly - Im- 
politicly. 
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IMPOLITICALNESS. 

I7«S Ifom, nt r/IIenor III. ,11 The solid ndvantnires .. 
have been so imnolitically sacrificed. 1816 Scott OMd/nrri 
VI, A mere mask for treason, very impoliticnlly nlioweti to 
those who arc too cre.it cosvards to wear their principles 
krclaccd. *83* Atheurum 27 Aug. 263/2 It was near here 
that Kagnar Lodbrok was 50 impolitically cast into a pit 
full of snakes. * 

Impolrticalness. [ f. ns prcc, 4- -nerb.] « 
iMrOMTICNCSS, iMl'OMCY. 

>695 J. Sac r. Article Wks. 1844 I. 275 The impoliticnl* 
ness, the uncntholicnlncss of most, if not all. of these pro* 
positions. 

Impoliticly (impflitikli), adv. [f. brrohmc 
a. + -ly 2 J In an impolitic manner; not in ac- 
cordance with good policy; inexpediently* 

160S IUcos’ AV/ 1 . in lie. Comm. in Resuscitatio (1661) 30 
In tliepursuitcs of their own Remedies .. they do it so 
impoUtiquely, 1651-62 Heyun Cosmogr. i», (1682) 66 Im- 
politickly dismembred from the chief of the House. 1751; 
Johnson Rambler No. 97 r 33 Even fine faces, often seen, 
are less regarded than new faces the proper punishment of 
showy girls, for rendering themselves so hnpolitickly cheap. 
1854 H. Rogers Ess. (1E60I II. 83 Those .. who have most 
impoliticly styled themselves .. the advocates of ‘moral 
necessity , 

Impo’liticness. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] The 

quality of being impolitic; impolicy. 

16S0 R. Manskll Rarr. Popish Plot Audr. cij, Tlic same 
wretched Impolitickncss have they used in their other 
Actings. 1745 Lemi, Mag. Index s.v. Hungary, Queen of 
The Impolitickness of joimng with her in an oflcnsive War. 

tlmpolln’te, a. Obs . Also.; inpoluto. fad. 
I- impcllut-us, f. im- (hi- ") -hpollutits roLLCTiii). 
Cf. F. impdlu, in I50S impohit (Corief.).] «rncxt. 

3382 Wyclir Heb. vik 26 It bjeaam that such a man were 
bischop to vs, hooly, innosent, mpolutc less or ful dene). 
1563-87 FoxK A. «y M. (1596) 279/1 A true bishop .. inno* 
cent, impollute. 

t Impollu*ted # a. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -ED I ; or 
f. Ill* ~ + POLLUTKl).] Unpolluted, nndcfilcd. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John .wii. 103 Kcj>c thou 
these cleaneand impollutcd from all contagious infeccions of 
the w-orlde. 1585 V. Washington* tr. Rich clay's l 'ey. m. 
x : 86 b, Too be unpolluted of body and observants of vjr- 
ginitie. 1662 H. alone Philes. Writ. Pref. Gen. 9 The 
natural cohesion of Truth with an impollutcd Soul, 

So *f* Impollntion. Obs. rare ~ °. 

*6n Flowo, fmfehttiene, impolution, vndefilednesse. 

Imponderability (imp^nderabMIti). [f. next 
+ -ity.] The quality of being imponderable. 

1794 G. Adams A 7i/. g Exp. Philes . I. xii. 511 The im* 
ponderability of this principle [phlogiston] may be considered 
as a kind of axiom. 1847 in Craig. 

Imponderable (impp-ndcraVl), nn d sl >- [f. 

Im- 2 + Fondhiuble. (Cf. F. imponderable Diet. 
Acad. 1S35.)] A. adj. Not ponderable. 

a. (Chiefly in Physics.) Having no weight ; des- 
titute of weight : applied formerly to light, heat, 
electricity, etc., regarded as material substances, 
and still to the luminiferous * ether 1 . 

1794 G. Adams A 'at. «V Exp. Philos. I. xi. 449 Phlogiston, 
a substance as imponderable as fire. 1822 Imison Sc. «y 
Art II. 33 Eight .. is reckoned among the imponderable 
bodies. 2851 H. Mayo Pep. Sn/erst . (ed. 2)70 Mind, like 
electricity, is an imponderable force. 2854 Emerson Lett. 

Sec. Aims , Poetry g Intag. Wks. (Bohn) III. 146 The 
invisible and imponderable is the sole fact. 
fig. 2814 Southey Roderick xxi. 292 Creeds like colours 
being by accident are therefore in the scale imponderable. 

b. Having no appreciable weight ; of extremely 
small weight or amount. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Si in on's Anitn. Chem. II, 23 The bile- 
pigment in healthy bile is imponderable. 

B. sb. An imponderable substance or agent. 

1842-3 Grove Carr. Phys. Forces no If it be admitted 
that one of the so-called imponderables is a mode of motion. 
1858 O. W. Hoist zs.Au/. RreciXf.-t. vi. 53 It is the impon- 
derables that move the world, — neat, electricity, love. 1866 
Dk. Argyll Reign Law Hi. (ed- 4) rsB Nothing which our 
scales can measure is lost when the 1 vital force ' is gone. 

It is the Great Imponderable. 

Hence Impo’nderableness ; Imponderable 
adv.j without any weight. 

1847 Craig, I vtpenderabDness , the state of being imponder- 
able. • 1890 Lippincott's Mag. May 675 He saw her in that 
filmy light, imponderably poised. 

tXmpo'nderate, v. Obs. [f. Im- i + L.ponder- 
are , fcnderal- to weigh, f. pond us, ponder- weight.] 
tram. To place a weight upon ; to weight, load. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lord. 41 [It] imponderates the 
judgement with a weightier note of Gods displeasure. 

Imponderous (imjynderes), a. rare. [f. Im— 

+ PohDEnous.] Without weight ; imponderable. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Freud. Ep. it. v. 86 They produce 
visible and reall effects by imponderous and invisible emis- 
sions 1798 Monthly Rev. XXVI560. iBr; Carcvle 6>rw. 
Lit in Atisc. Ere. (1872) I. =4 Motion in vacua is well 
known to be speedier and surer than through a resisting 

medium, especially to imponderous .bodies. 1891 Lcsure 

S/cur Feb 235/2 Those moral sureties which belong to the 
category' of imponderous but important things. . 

b loosely. Having no appreciable weight; 

r8sf CakSee 'sUrfoV »>• V. 206 Deluges rf ^Qrlae, 

Hence Impornderousness (Craig, f ® 47 )- 
+ Impo ne, V. Obs. [ad. L. impon-ere to put, 
placefo” lay on, f. im- (Im- l) + fonireX o place.] 
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. Ifniis* To place or set upon something ; to 
impose, 

*5*9 fi. Papers Hen. VI //, II, 150 The profTyttcs of 
5uche imposicions, that is to say, of bestes, or otlier tliyng. 
that at an entre or cxpJoyte shalbc imponed or had. 1530 
V*”* , 3^4, 1 beseche you ro to impone your favour, as 
that the vysor and Rctieryte of the lawc be not executed 
vpon diys tliyng. 1709-J9 V. MANDT'Y.S>r/. Math., Arith. 
70 Imiwne points, .. fiom the right hand, always intermit, 
ting two places. 

b. To ‘lay ’.stake, wager. (Of doubtful stand- 
ing. Cf. Impawn.) 

■ du 1 KS. ///T1.7. V . i t . 155 [1623] Tiie King sir ha’s wag'd 
with him six n.-ubary Horses, against tile winch lie impon'd 
ns I take it, sixe French Kapiers nnd Poniards [Oos. 2-5 
i* .t" 1 . 1 ) ■mP-Tond, Qo. 6 (1637) impawn'd). Ibid. 171 Why 
is tins impon'd as you call it / (AW inQos.] 

2 . intr. To impose upon. 

. 1640 Sir E. During Proper Sacrtf. (1644) 32 You will .. 
impone upon the ignorant. 

Imponent (impAa-ncnO, a. nnd sb. [ad. L. 
impdnent'Cm, pres. pple. of impdntre : sec prcc.] 

A. adj. That imposes, 

a 2882 i*. II. Green Pro I. to Ethics § 323 Were there no 
Church ..Moral duties would still be associated with the 
imagination of an imponent authority, whose injunctions 
thev would be supj>osed to be. 

B. sb. One who imposes. 

2842 PtfSCY Crisis Eftg. Ch. 45 While the Bishop.. regards 
the framers of Edward the Sixth’s Articles as the imponents 
of ours, he sanctions the Catholic interpretation as much as 
ourselves. 1850 C. Wordsworth Occas. Scrm. Ser. 1. 133 
The Articles arc the Articles of the Church. She is the 
imponent. 2862 J. G. Murniy Comm. Ge/t.xv‘n. g-11 The 
parent is the voluntary imponent, and the child merely the 
passive recipient of the sign of the covenant. 
tlmpoo*r f Obs. [f. Im -1 + Poor : cf.enn’c/i.] 
tram. To make poor; to impoverish. 

1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe iii. 72 Neither waues, nor 
thccues, nor fire. Nor liauc rots impoor’d this Sire. 

tlmpo’pnlar, n. Obs. [f. Im-- + PoruhAit. 
Cf. mod.I*. impopulairc (1835 Diet. Acad.).] Un- 
popular. Hence f Ijnpo*pularly adv. 

2721 Swift Lett, to Pope S.’s ^Vks. 2761 VIII. 24 The 
cause being so very odious and impopular. 2736 Boling* 
moKi: Patriot. (1740) 240 They dipped the house of Hanover 
in our party-quarrels unseasonably,. and iinpopularly. 

f Imp o Tea to, v. Obs . rare [f. L. impend 
ppl. stem of impend re to put into furrows, f, in 
prep, + porca furrow.] Hence f Imporcn.*tion. 

1623 Cockeram, Imporcate, to make a ridge. [2644 
Ridiculed in V index Atiglicux 5.) 2656 Blount Glossegr. t 
ImperCation % making a balk in caring of Land. 

+ Imporo*Se, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 + Porose.] 

*=l5irojtous. - 

2740 Ciievne Regiuten 30S Particles infmitly hard, indi* 
ripble, and imporose. Ibid. 341 They were hard, imporosc, 
triangular, equilateral Prisms. 

flmporo’sity. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. + -irr; 
cf. porcsily.\ The quality of being imporous. 

2626 Bacon Syh'a § 846 The Porosity, or Imporosity 
betwixt the Tangible Parts. 

Imporous a. ? Obs. [f. Im- 2 + 

Ponous.] Not porous ; having no pores. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. I. 55 Its body is left 
imporous. 2672 R. Bohun Wind 292 The most solid and 
imporous wood. 2692 Ray Creation i. (1692) 26 These 
Atomes..all perfectly solid and imporous. : 

Import (import), v. Also 5 inp-, 6 em* 
port(e, ymporte, 6-7 import©, [ad. 'L. impor- 
Id-re to carry or bring in, f. im-* (Im- 1 ) -f porldre 
to carry. Also, in part, ad. F. emporter, OF. en 
porter , L. *inde porldre to cany' away.] 

I. From literal senses of cl. L. imporlare. 

1 . Irons. To bring in ; to introduce from a foreign 

or external source, or from one use, connexion, or 
relation into another. . 

1508 Skelton P. Sparowc a 16 That .. To me it myght 
importe Some pleasure and comforte. 2623 Cockeram, 
Im/reste, to Import the forme of a thing, 2646 Crashaw 
Steps to Temple 82 Good fortunes without gam imported 
be/ 2651-3 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Year (1678) 284 He that 
carries and imports into the understanding of his iirotner 
notices of faith, and incomes of spiritual propositions. 2774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 1 . Diss. i. 36 They imported 
with them into England theold Runic language and letters. 

1858 Gladstone AW. Homer II. 1. 31 The human element 
was gradually more and more imported into the divine. 

2872 Liddon Elent. Relig. i. 30 You hate the he, and your 
hatred imports force into your contradiction. 287* Mivart 
Elem. Anat. xii. 462 The function of importing oxygen into 
the blood. , , . . . 

2 . spec. To bring in or cause to be brought in 
(goods or merchandise) from a foreign country, m 
international commerce. Opposed to export. 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 169 b, That the said 
estraungers imported and transported, into and o 
realme, all such* marchatidises. 1670 
Berkeley Wks. 4731 IB =-7 M and runs fts 

eighth Part in Debt by .mportNig » ?h!n« 


IMPORT. 

letters or the xxiiijth of January directed to our Secretarv 
and Dy him imported to us and ourCounsailc. 2 s8oPuttfv 
ilASt Eng. Persic 1. xxi. (Arb.) 59 The profitable sciences 
uere. .mecte to be imported to the greater number of chilli 
men for instruction of the people. 1726 Cavaluer Mem 
jv. 303, I Was not able to import the variety of Torment 
that were used ; and if I were, I would save his Majesty 
the pain of hearing the rehearsal of them. (2847 Ehersox 
( ,8 57 ) 77 Hearts to hearts their meaning show, Sum 
their long experience, And import intelligence.] 
t . T° ^bout, cause, occasion; to cany 

with it or involve as a consequence or result. Obs 
2550 Crowley Waie to Wealth Bvija, Certenlye the 
greatnes of your sinnes importeth as present distrucaon to 
you as if ye were the same Niniuites. <r 1555 HARPsnsiD 
Divorce lien. VIII (Camden) 29 It must needs then be a 
matter of marvellous moment, .that should induce and import 
a divorce between two such excellent personages. 1581 
J. Bell Iladdon's A nnv. Osor. 219 b, If these dealyngcs 
emportc not a general! overthrow of all Civil), and poiiride 
govern ementes, let the accuser hjmi selfe deny it. 2615 G. 
b andys Trav. 87 Searched for concealed Slaves, and goods 
contrabanded ; which found, import no lesse than Iossc both 
of ship and liberty. 2705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 24 The 
Salvation will import that Bliss which the Faithful expect, 

5 . a. To cany with it, as involved in its nature; 
to involve ; to imply, betoken, indicate. 

1529 More Suppi. Soulys Wks, 326/1 It importeth also 
plame and open blasphemy. 2548 Gest Pr. Masse Hvb. 
Honoure and prayer importe the presence of his glorye and 
maicstye where they lie exhibited to him. c 1600 Shaks. 
Rf nn - cxxii, To keepc an adiunckt to remember thee, 
Were to import forgetfulnesse in mee. 2643 Declar. Com . 
tnons l Rebell. Ireland 59 Their Lordships giving Warrant 
to print any Paper comming from his Maiestie ..did not 
imjxjrt their approbation of the contents thereof. 1657 J. 
Smith Myst. lihet. 3 Admitted to sacrifice to Him, which 
was a dignity importing honour. 1884 Law Rep. 26 Ch. 
Div.131 Release .. by deed under seal . . imports valuable 
consideration and creates an estoppel. 

b. To convey in its meaning; to bear the mean- 
ing of ; to imply, signify, denote, mean. 

X S 33 More Debell. Salem Wks. 956/2 If, he sayth, im- 
porteth ahvaye a doubte. 1574 Whitcift Def, Aunsw. 1. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1 . 162 The words of Christ rather import 
the contrary. 1577 tr. Rullingers Decades Pref., Euery 
Decade containing (as the word importeth) ten. 1581 
Mulcaster^ Positions xxxvii. (2887) Z63 The pubhke 
acknowledging of him to be such a one, as his title em- 
porteth. 2615 G. Sandys Trav. 139 Sarrack imports as , 
much as a theefe. 2703 Maundkell Journ. ferns, (tjzi) 
j2S Heliopolis, or City of the Sun ; for that the word 


ad valorem on merchandise impQrted und exportcd. iS^r 
Goschen For. Ecck. 47 A country which h “ 'T, s 
interest to pay annually abroad, must import so much less 
or export so much more. . /•„ 

3 . To convey to another, communicate (informa- 
tion, etc.). Obs. exc. as merged in 1 or 5 c. 

1565 Q. Eliz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. II. 3°4 Your [ 


imports, a 1716 South Scrm. (1717) VI. 427 Having thus 
seen, what is imported in a Man’s trusting his Heart. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 366 The levee was exactly 
what the word imports. 

C. To bear as its purport ; to convey as informa- 
tion ; to express, state, make known. 

c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 1x7 At goode leyser doihe 
the matier see, Whiche inportithe grete intelligence. 2570 
Fleming Panopl.Epist. 332 Hce beginnech his letter with.. 
a kinde of speache importing his inwarde gladnesse. 159$ 
T. P. Goodwine Caxtons Blanchardyit i, ^Amongst many 
antient Chronicles importing the haughtie explores of 
sundry nations. 1647 Sir E. Nicholas in R. Papers 
(Camden) 81, I cannot gett ready so soon as your letter 
imports. 2777 Howard Prisons Eng. (2780) 93 Over the 
gate is an inscription importing ‘that it was erected by Pope 
Pius V in the year 1569 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. L 

518 They .. passed a resolution importing that they rdied 
with entire confidence on His Majesty's gracious promise, 
d. To signify (something coming) ; to portend. 
1591 Shaks. 2 Hen . VI, 1. i. 2 Comets importing change 
of Times and States . 2722 Db Foe Plague (1840) 22 That 
those two comets passed directly oyer the city, and that 
..it was plain they imported something peculiar to the city 
alone. 1727 — Sysi. Magic r. vi. (1840) 259 Comets . . im- 
port great changes and troubles among men. 

• IL From med.L., It import are , F. importer. 

6. intr. To involve a considerable or weighty 
result (actual or possible) ; to be <>f consequence 
or significance ; to be important, * signify matter. 
(Only in 3rd person ; with various constructions, 
as in 7.) arch . 

2588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 213 They did 
certifie him, that it was a thing that did irnport vene much. 
2627 Moryson I tin. I. 242 Neither imported it where we 
lodged. 1625 Bacon Ess., Unity Relig. (Arb.) 427 The 
true Placing of them, importeth exceedingly. 1675 Evelyn 
Terra (1729) 35 So little does it import to have it profound. 
1765 H. Walpole Otranto i. (1798) 26 What imported it 
to me whether I was seized a moment sooner, or a minute 
later ? 2846 Trench Mirac. xxviii. (1S62) 387 For them it 
greatly imports that they should understand this. 

7 . trans . To be of consequence or importance 
to; to relate to, have to do with; to concern. 
(Only in third person.) with simple subject 
(a) with personal object (? orig. dative )• # 

2588 Shaks. L. L.L. iv. i. 57 This Letter is 
importeth none here : It is writ to laqueneita, *S9. r 

Corr. (Roxb.) 464, 1 humbly ackno,v l5 d f',,'’fL J vOT rauch 
favor m lycensmge my retourne, which dothe *y 
importe me. .649 Bp. Hall Cases Come. iv. vt (iWI 349 
So great a work and so highly importing us US . 

1700 Bp. Patrick Comm. Veut. xxxiii. r ^.admonish their 

S3 E'SlS Uvu'Sfmmmi, 

that imports us nearly- 
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importing the surety of the Fortress. i7°3 R°" E U ‘ y 
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iv. 3, It may Import the Safety of my Royal Parents, a 1718 
Pern fnnoccucy Wks. 1726 I. 266 Religion .. which doth, 
more essentially import the immortal Happiness of Men. 
1815 Mackintosh Sp. Ho. Comm. 27 Apr., Wks. 1846 III. 
315 The King’s Ministers, whose character it does most 
deeply import. 

b. -with infin. phrase as subject, usually placed 
after the object, the verb being introduced by zV; 
also {poet.') with impersonal construction, it being 
omitted. Here the sense often amounts to * behove, 
be incumbent on, be the duty of\ 

*561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 1. ii. 5 Nowe more 
importeth mee the erst to vse Your faith and wisdome. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1656) 86 Showing how much it 
importeth a nobleman and magistrate, ruleing weightie 
causes, to have his ears open to hear. 1633 J. Hayward 
tr. Biondis Erometia 1 (Though a child) he knew already 
what it imported him to be last borne, and what it was to 
bee a younger Brother. 1663 Chakleton Chor. Gigani. 41 
It more imports us to proceed. 1761-3 Hume Hist Eng. 
lxvii. (1806) V. 72 It imports us to get all. the aid and 
assistance we can. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxxi, Let me say 
... what it imports thee to know. 1868 Farrar Silence 4 
V. ix. (1875) 157, I know nothing which it more solemnly 
imports us to realize. 

c. with subordinate clause as subject, the verb 
introduced by it as in b. 

1588 Orders for Span. Fleet in Hart. A fisc. (Park) 1. 117 
It importeth that all the armies do go close together. 1669 
Dryden Tyran. Love v. i. Wks. 1883 III. 449 It much 
imports me that this truth I know. 1786 tr. BeckforeCs 
Vathek {1868) 41 What imports it you how I am employed ? 
1819 Shelley Cenci iv. iv. 77 It much imports your house 
That all should be made clear. 

IH. From Fr. emporter . 

■f 8 . a. To carry, lead, or induce (a person to do 
something), b. To influence in feeling, 1 carry 
away \ * transport \ Oh. rare. 

1649 Evelyn tr. Le Vayer's Lib. 4- Servit. Iv. Misc. Writ. 
(1805) 18 The small inclination which their princes had to 
the sciences imported them, .to despise and neglect men of 
a life purely contemplative. 1652 — State France ibid. 47 
Women and children, who are commonly more imported 
with wonderland romance, than that solid and real emolu- 
ment which is. .to be conveyed to us. 

f9. To obtain, gain, win (victory), b. iiitr. To 
gain the victory, to prevail, c. irons. To gain 
the victory over; to conquer, overcome. (Cf. Carry 
v. 16 .) Oh. 

1598 Barret Theor. IVarres m. ii. 75 The most valiantest 
and skilfullest therein do commonly import the victorie. 
1600 Holland Livy jclii. Ixii. 1152 In the end, Romane 
constancie imported and had the upper hand.. Ibid. lix. 
Epit. 1243 But Scipio imported and prevailed in the end. 
1624 Brief Inform. Aff. Palatinate 50 The enemies., had 
enterprlsed to imporfand to conquer all the low Palatinate. 

Import (iuupoit, formerly import), sb. [f. 
Import v.] 

I. 1. The fact of importing or signifying some- 
thing ; that which a thing (esp. a document, phrase, 
word, etc.) involves, implies, betokens, or indicates; 
purport, significance, meaning. 

3601 Shaks. Alls Well H. iii. 294 There's letters from my 
mother: What th’ import is, I know. not yet. 1685 South 
Serm. (1697) I. 425 Of all the Spiritual tricks and leger- 
demain, .. there is none so common, and of so fatal an 
import as these Two. 1719 Young Busiris it. i. (1757) 37 
Husband and King Are names of no mean import. 1781 
Cowper Expostulation 126 Stiff in the letter, lax in the 
design And import of their oracles divine. 1817 Byron 
Manfred 11. ii. 190 She replied In words of dubious import. 
1857 Gladstone Glean. VI. xl. 72 Such a construction .. 
follows the natural import of the words. 

2. The quality or condition of having great or 
weighty significance ; consequence, importance. 

1588 Shaks. L. L . L. v. i. 1 06 Importunate and most 
serious designes, and of great import indeed too. 1647 May 
Hist. Pari. 111. ii. 39 Bristoll, a place of great import. 3703 
Rowe Ulyss. iv. i, I have some Matters Of great and high 
Import. x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. xiv. 308, 1 never supposed 
that passages . . of such cardinal import, could have been 
overlooked. 1872 Black Adit. Phaeton xxvii, Something 
of mighty import had just occurred. 

H. o. That which is imported or brought in ; 
ti commodity imported from abroad. (Usually in 
pi.) Opposed to export. 

1690 Child Disc . Trade (1698) 167 The Imports exceed 
the Exports. X746 Lockman To i st Promoter Cambrick 
4 Tea Bills 24 Whence no supplies their imports cou*d 
create. . 1769 Burke Late St. Hat. Wks. II. 73 Your 
import is your own food ; ns much your own, as that you 
raise., out of your own. soil. 1845 . M'Culloch Taxation 
it. x. (1852! 351 Every increase of imports is sure to occa- 
sion, directly or indirectly, an equal increase of exports. » 
b. allrib. 

1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks. II. 73 A merely luxurious 
consumption, .is the idea too generally and loosely annexed 
to our import article. 1796 Colquhoun Police Meirof. 
(1797) X07 It can generally.be uttered .. at its full import 
value. 1817 F. Robinson in Pari. Deb. 565 In France the 
import duty on coals was nearly equal to our export duty. 
5897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 633 They are mainly 
Carriers of import goods. 

4. The action of importing ; importation. 

1797-8 Wellington in Owen Mrq. Wellesley's Desp. 
(1877) 785 The import of Bengal articles ought to be as free 
for private traders as for tne Company. 1861 Goschen 
For. Exch. ix It is an error .. to look on the balance of 
trade as a mere question of import and export. 

Importabi-Iity. [f. Importable a.- : see 
-1TY.] Capability of being imported or introduced, 
1865 Morning Star 20 Apr., As regards the importability 
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of the nervous disease, our danger .. is apparently nothing, 
or next to nothing. 

t Importable, a. 1 06 s. Also 5-6 inp-. [a. 
-F. importable (132S in Godef.) — It. importabils 
(Florio), ad. L. importabil-is unbearable, insup- 
portable, f. im - (Im- 2) + portabilis bearable. Port- 
able.] That cannot be carried or borne; rarely 
lit. too heavy to be carried ; usnallyyfy. too grievous 
or painful to be borne, unbearable, unendurable. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 524 (612) His peynes were im- 
portable. CX400 Rom. Rose . 6902 They wolde binde on 
folk alwey.. Burdens that ben importable.' 1440 J. Shirlf.y 
Dethe K . fames (1818) 26 With the ymportible payne of 
turment, he cried then pitously. 2475 N oitbigham Rec. 
II. 388 Many grete and importable charges and expenses. 
a X533 Ld, Berners Huon cxlv. 544 In all my lyfe I haue 
had but sorow, and heuynes, and dolours inportables. 1587 
F LEMiNG Contn. Holinshed III. 1412/2 Vnder the importable 
yoke of the detestable inquisition of Spaine. 1632 Sander- 
son Scrm. (1681) I. 291 We lay upon our own shoulders .. 
heavy and importable burdens. 1x1651 Calderwood Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) III. 662 The poorer sort could not 
bear the importable scafferie intended. 

Hence + Imp o*rta/ble ness, the quality of being 
insupportable ; unbearableness, f Xmpo'rtably 
adv., unbearably, intolerably. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 356 It shalle us greeve 
Importably. 1559 Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 09 
That we be not hereafter importably charged with the 
setting forth of men of war. 1677 Hale Contempt. 11. 199 
Though the Yoke be the same, yet it finds no such severity 
and importableness in it. 

Importable (impdeutab’l), a. 2 [f. Import v. 
+ -able.] a. Capable of being brought in or in- 
troduced. To. That may be imported from abroad. 

X533 More Debell. Salem xv. A ij b, Than is not the losse 
and the damage vnto the spyrytualtye alone, but harme is 
importable vnto the whole reahne. X753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) I. vii. xcv. 441 It is importable only under oath of 
being for private use. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. of Customs 
(1821) 229 Rum is only importable^ in Casks of not less 
than 60 gallons. 2814 Coleridge in Smiles f. Murray 
(1891) I. 297 An attempt to import whatever is importable 
of either or of both into our own language. 

Importance (imp/ntans, -po°-j-). [a. F. im- 
portance (1539 > n R- Estienne), or ad. med.L. 
importantia (1496 in Du Cange) = 3 t .imporianta, 
Sp. importancia, £ importans, -tant-em Impor- 
tant : see -ANCE.} 

I. 1 . The fact or quality of being important ; 
the fact of importing or signifying much (or, with 
qualifying word, of having some degree of import) ; 
moment, significance, gravity, weight, conscqnence. 

1508 Wolsey in J. Gairdner Lett. Rich. Ill 4 Hen. VII, 
(Rolls} I. 439 [I have IJernyd n[o th}yng of importance to 
be [written] to your grace. ^ 15x3 More in Grafton Citron. 
(1568) II. 765 Hee shewed hisservauntes that he had tidinges 
of so great importaunce, that [etc.). X531 Elyot Gov. n. 
viii, Empjoienge treasour . . on persones unworthy, or on 
thynges inconuenient, and of small importaunce. 1586 
Leicester Corr. (Camden) 251 A towne of greatest im- 
portance. 1651 Hobbes Lcvialh. 11. xxviii. x6x There is 
a question to be answered, of much importance. 1773 
Observ. State Poor 89 The preservation of health is of not 
more importance, than the preservation of morals. 1844 H. 
H. Wilson Brit. India II. 501 A consideration of secondary 
importance. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark xii. 109 
There was no bark trade in Peru of any importance. 

b. Personal consequence, consideration, or dig- 
nity. (In first quot. humorously as a title.) 

1678 Dryden Limberham v. i, Pleas. Your hand, sweet 
moiety. Wood. And heart too my comfortable importance. 
1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 1. 35 Fairest of mortals.. thy own 
importance know, Nor bound thy narrow views to things 
below. 177 6 Paine Com. Sense (1791) 23 Men who look 
upon themselves born to reign, and others to obey, soon 
grow insolent ; . . their minds are earjy poisoned by import- 
ance. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § x. 213 His family, 
though not noble, seems to have been of some importance. 

c. Dignity of style or manner ; an air of conse- 
quence; pompousness. 

1607 Barley-Breakc (1877) 14 The sacred traine with 
Musicke take the way. Where, with importance euery rite 
is'done. 

f 2 . An important matter, an affair of consequence 
(in quot. 1611, with qualifying context, of slight 
consequence). Ohs. 

1570 Levins A In nip. 21/35 Importance, magna res. 1611 
Shaks. Cyntb. 1. iv. 45 It had beene pitty you should haue 
beene put together, with so mortal! a purpose., vpon import- 
ance of so slight and triuiall a nature. 1664 Butler Hud. 
11. iii. no To whom all people, far and near, On deep 
importances repair, a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1. 
(1692) 14 He searched into the notable particularity of 
all kingdoms, republics and their churches, with all the im- 
portances that hung upon them. 

+ 3. Urgency; importunity; solicitude. Oh. 
1563-87 Foxe A ■ 4 - A I. (16S4) III. 296 The shortness of 
time, and this said bringers importance is only the let. 
T595 Shaks. fohu n. i. 7 At our importance hither is he 
come, To spread his colours boy, in thy behalfe. 1624 Hey- 
wood Gttnaik. 43 [Stratonica] solicited him, and that with 
great importance, to select some beautifull ladie whom he 
best fancied. *779-81 Johnson Lives, Drake Wks. IV. 389 
A pinnace had passed by with sails and oars, and all the 
appearance of expedition and importance. 

JX f 4 . = Import sb. 1 ; signification, meaning, 
purport. Oh. 

' 1552 Huloet, Importaunce, or meanynge, ot signification | 
of wordes. 1563 Foxe A. 4 - Af. 706b, Many more wordes 
of like importance. x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. v, ii. so The , 


wisest beholder. .. could not say if th’ importance were Ioy, 
or Sorrow. 1626 Jackson Creed vm.xix. § 1 The multi- 
plicity or variety of importances or significations of some one 
single word. _ 1709 Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 524 They might 
..change it in common Speech, for another [word}, of like 
Importance but different Character, 
tb. Bearing, consequence. Oh. ’ 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 19 This wast [— waste} 
of Iron-work by Rust, and the ill importance of it, in its 
co nsequ ences. 

HI. f 5, ? * Means of support * (Jam.). Oh. 
iS°5 Seal of Cause in Pennecuik Blue Blanket (1756) 42 
It is weall knawne. .that we upbald an altar situate within 
the Colled ge-Kirk of St. Giles . . and has nae importance to 
uphauld the same, but our sober oukleye Penny and upsets. 

f Imp o *rt an cy* Obs. [f. m ed. L. importautia : 
see prec. and -axcy.] 

1. The quality of being important; =prec. 1 . 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c.48 If the importancy or urgency 

of the cause, .so requier. 1604 Shaks, Oth. 1. iii. 20 When 
we consider Th’ importance of Cyprus to the Turke. 1693 
Beverley True St. Gosp. Truth 13 According to the great 
Importancy of the word Kuazuiug in Scripture, 
b. An important matter ; = prec. 2 . 

1623 Cockeram, Importancie, Importance, a matter of 
much value. ^ 1625 Jackson Creed v. vi. g 3 The great 
dissention .. in such importancies enforceth such as thinke 
they have attained to some certainty in this point to reele 
and stagger. 1803 Southey in Life (1850) II. x. 241 
Materials for a volume that should contain more real im- 
portancies than all travellers have yet brought home. 

2. Urgency, importunity; *=prec. 3 . 

1598-9 E. Forde Parisians it. (r66i) X41 In the end his 
suit grew to that importancy, that he would not be denied. 
1624 Heywood Gunaik. 204 Their importancie so far pre- 
vailed .. that the first decree was quite abrogated. 1673 

0. Walker Educ. (1677) 38 Pressing all things great and 
small with the same vigour and importancy. 

Important (irapputant, -po°M-), a. [a. F. 
important ( 16 th c. Montaigne) = It., Sp. import ante, 
ad. med.L. importans , - tanlem , f. importdro in its 
med.L. sense ‘to be of consequence, weight, or 
force 1 : see Import v. II.] 

1. Haying much import or significance; carrying 
with it great or serious consequences; weighty, 
momentous, grave, significant. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary r. (1625) 55 How much avail- 
able then arid important is it to every man to be frequented 
with learning. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. hi. xl. 249 Wee 
may observe three points of important consequence. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Refi. 11. xi. (1848) 131 This last and impor- 
tantest of, humane Actions. 17x3 Addison Cato r. i. The 
great, the important day, big with the fate Of Cato and of 
Rome. 1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome Pref. (1864) 26 
Hume . . has overlooked one very important circumstance. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. *3 Events most important 
to the understanding of his narrative, 

2. Having an air of importance or consequence ; 
consequential, pompous, grandiose, pretentious. 

17x3 Swift Cadmus. 4- Vanessa 376 Discoursing, with 
important face, On ribbons, fans, and gloves and lace. 
«i73z Gay Fables 11. iii, Fowls of all ranks surround his 
hut, To worship his important strut. 1876 J. Weiss Wit 
Hum. <5- Shale’;, iii. 75 Parodying the important phrases and 
impotent exploits of the suburban constable. 

*t 3. Urgent, pressing, importunate. Oh. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 138 Antipholis, my husband, 
Whom I made lord of me, and all I had. At your important 
letters. 1599 — .Much Ado ii. j. 74 If the Prince bee too 
important, tell him there is measure in euery thing. 1630 
Lennard tr. Charron's JVisd. tit. vii. § 8 (1670) 4x0 Not to 
be important to his friends, as they that are alwayes com- 
plaining. 

Importantly (impp-itantli), adv. [-LY 2 .] 

1 . In an important manner or degree ; weightily, 
momentously. 

x6xx Shaks. Cyntb. iv. iv.19 When they.. haue both their 
eyes And. eares so cloyd importantly as now. 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Jxv. (1739) 238 The publick was 
so importantly concerned. X796 A. Hamilton in IVash- 
ingtons Writ. [tSgs). XIII. 221 note, To render this act 
importantly and lastingly useful. 1861 Wilson & Geikie 
Mem. E. Forbes xiv. 498 Noting not a little that bore 
importantly upon questions that were engaging, .attention. 
1878 J. C. Collins Introd. Tour/tcur's Plays 25 Fifteen 
popular ballads .. some of which .. importantly illustrate 
Shakespeare. 

2. With an air of importance ; consequentially. 
1827-30 Sir J. Barrington Pets. Sk. Own Times (ed. 2) 

II. 14 7* I will proceed at once to the little narrative thus 
importantly prefaced. 

Importation (imports Jan), [n. of action f. 
Import v. (Hence in F.)] 

1. The action of importing or bringing in. a- 
Commerce. The bringing in of goods or merchan- 
dise from a foreign country : opp. to exportation. 

. x6ot R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comvr.v. (1603) 79 Grealc 
rivers, by which they may have cheap .. importation or 
exportation of wares. 1770 Adam Smith IV. A’, iv. l (1869) 

II. 23 Restraints upon the importation ofsucb f<Keign goods 
for home consumption as could be produced at borne. _ x«33 
Ht. _Martineau Loom 4 Lugger t. i. 3 To authorize a 
restricted importation of foreign silks. ^ , . 

fig. 1644 M ilton A reop. (Arb.) 66 [ Licensing] hinders and 
retards the importation of our richest Marchan dire, t ruth. 

atlrib. .80S J. Adaus iris. I.Bj.) IX. If. I could by 
an embargo, or pass a new Importation law against corrup- 
tion and foreign influence. _ 

b. gen. Bringing in, introduction. 

1 566 J. Smith Old A gem Jlie Instruments., which xerve 
for Importation, and reception of the b.oud snd spirits. 
x8crt bled. 7 ml. XVII. *12 for more than fifty years .. 
do importation of the disease into this city was suspected. 
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IMPORTED. . 

>874 PAKKI-.K Gothic Archil. 1. iv. 14, The usual test of the 
importation of n new style. 

2. cotter. 1 hat which is impoitcd or introduced; 
i* imports collectively {fibs .) ; an imported article, 
an import. 

1664-5 r»'rvs Diary 27 Tan., If the exportation*; exceed 
Voyr \ Noughts Var. Sulj in 
s it As. I175SJ **, i. 730 Solomon’s importation. Gold 
and npc*. 1893 [l cstm. Gaz. 27 Mur. 7/2 Their eleven U 
entirely representative, and pos>t‘s>es no Scotch or Welsh 
importations. Afo<t. She is n recent importation, I fancy. 

Imported (imported), ///. a. [f. Import v. 
+ ‘ K1) *•] brought in from a foreign country, as 
merchandise ; gen. brought in, introduced. 

1660 IV/LMFOKtJ Sc a /ct Comm. ?o3 Whether imported or 
exported Goods, 1856 Olmstf.d Sla~.'e States 97 The on- 
ginal >tock of slaves, the imported Africans, .. probably 
required to be governed with much greater severity. 

Importer (impo»uuu). [f. Import v. + -kii 1 .] 
One who or that which imports or introduces; 
csp. a merchant who brings in or receives goods 
from abroad. 

1700 S. Sr.WAl.t. Diary 19 June (1879) II. 16 There is a 
Motion .. to get a l*\v that all Importers of Negros shall 
pay 40s. per head. 1845 M'Cuu.ocn Taxation 11. iv. (1852) 
107 It would then, like the generality of customs duties, 
hill wholly on the importers, or on the consumers litre. 
1866 CitUMr Banking x. 233 The Hank of England lias for 
years been the only importer of bullion into the Mint. 1888 
K. Puls ford in «pf4 Cent. Sept. 397 Up to the present 
year New South Wales has lieen a large importer of wheat. 

Importing (impo*Mtiq\ vld. sb. [f. Import v. 
+ *lso !.] Tiie action of the verb Import, csp. in 
senses J, 2 ; importation. Also at l rib. 

1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Colt. lit. (tfasl L 53 The Patent 
for the sole Trade to Gttinncj*, ami the sole Importing of 
Red-wood. 1895 Sir II. H. Howortii in Athenrum 2 Mar. 
284/1 Some of hi« (Caxton's] words .. were French exotics 
of his own importing. 

Impo-rtmg, tP^ a ‘ V- prec. + -ino 2 .] 

1 1. That ‘ imports * cr signifies (see Import v. 6); 
of much import ; important. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guieeinrd. (i6tS) 33 The Admirall, with ccr- 
taine^ others appointed to the pouemment and guard of 
Prouinces most importing. 1604 K. Grimstoni: Hist, Siege 
Os tend 109 'l*o garde the strongest places and most import- 
ing. 1654 L'EstRAsen Chets. / 11655) 184 An Assembly 
so importing to the kings and kingdomes welfare. 

2. That imports or brings in merchandise; cn* 
gaged in importation. 

x8xa T. Smyth Tract, of Customs (1821)415 Register of 
Importing Ships. x85t Goscitcs For. Ex eh. 40 To sell the 
bills at a time . .when n premium may be given for them by 
the importing branch of the community. 

t Impoxtless, a. Obs. rare . [f. Import sb. 
+ -LESS.] Without import or significance ; trivial, 
unimportant. 

x6o5 Smaks, Tr. f,- Cr. 1. iii. 71 That matter needlesse of 
importlessc burthen Diuide thy lips. 

t Impo’rtmetit. Obs. [f. Import v. + -ment.] 

a. Signification, meaning, purport : « Import^. i. 

b. Importance, consequence : *= Isipout sb, 2 . 

a 1624 Bi\ M. Smith Sertn. (1632) 2 Certaine things vttcrcd 
. . vpon one speciall occasion, haue yet a generall drift er 
importment. 1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 115 A Latine 
word for a Post, who speedily conveys news of Importment. 
Importraitnro (impo'-Jir/tioi). rare. [f. 
Ill- 1 + PoiiTHAlTUnE.] The action of portraying 
in or upon something; cotter, that which is por- 
trayed {/it. or in writing), a portrait or description. 

X836 Fraser's Mag. XI V. 9 Importraitures of passages m 
the external world, and in human life. 1842 Ibid. XXVI. 
455 Here .. is an admirable imnortraiture for you. 1B82 
Phil Roe ins ON Noah's Arkz 8 Alterations from the received 
importraitures of the beasts. 

*f Imp or tray*, v. Obs. ff. Im- 1 + Portray vi] 
traits. To portray or depict in or upon something. 

1580 Lyly Eufhuts (Arb.) 311 Whome Philautus is now 
with all colours importraying in y* Table of his hart. , 

f Impo*rtunable, a. Oh. Also £ in-. [f. 
Importune a. (or ? v.) + -able.] 

1. Burdensome, onerous, grievous, heavy. 

1482 Pastors Lett. No. 867 III. 297 IThey] wold have . . 
taryd hym there and his councell to his gTet inportunabill 
charges. /512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 18 Preamble, To tbeyr 
grea'^e importunable losse treble hurteand dammayge. 25*9 
More Dyaloge 1. 23 b/2 Forbyddyng them to binde and lay 
vppon other pore mennys bakkes importunable burdeyns. 
x6xx Speed Hist, Gt< Brit. ix. xxi. § 3 They felt the weight 
of their done wrongs too importunable for them any longer 
to bears. _ 

2. Troublesome ; = Importunate a. 2 b. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. xx. argt.. In generall he con- 
trowleth people inquisititie, and importunable tatlers. 

+ Impo'rtuna'bly, adv. Oh. [f. prec. + 
-LY ".J Persistently, ■ pertinaciously ; importun- 

^w'Atkyksok tr. De Imitatimcy xiii. i6x The deuyl 
with a thousande snaris and subtilues tmportunahly assayl- 

1 Importnnacy (impputiwnasi). [f. Impor- 
tunate a . : see -acy.] Pertinacity ; pressing soh- 

C ^fuJA L ; I e“r«!pt. AW-vi. (K.). He gate 
hvm not out of the way, nor commaunded them to departe 
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impnrtunacy; of their rcatons. we did yield to take some 
further consideration. 17,0 1 *ai.mkk /’reverts 187 He who 
made least to do, has often succeeded, when a rash, husic 
importtlnacy lias made on enemy of a friend. 1853 j. Piii s'. 
>01111 l.iyallylci Christ II. 2^3 She is lauded by Te- 
ller importtlnacy is triumphant. 

Impo-rtunanco. [f. Ijipoiitokh i 
(?) Grievousness, gravity, seriousness. 

JSfhSt.i-aJers Hen. l'tlt XI. 9. The Kinges Majestic 
shuldc..be disapoymed of Ins enterpry.se, wliicli I Iiesouirht 
Her to consider, and the greatc imiiortunance tlierof. 

Importtmnto (impputinnet), a. ( sb .) ff. L. 
iinpotlfnt-u s + -ati:-. 'i'lie use of the suffix is 
peculiar; peril, after obstinate, fortunate, temper- 
hte, or other nd/s. expressing personal qualities.] 

+ !• Inopportune, unseasonable, untimely ; -Im- 
ronrim: a. 1. Ohs. 

I S 1 9 (implied in lMroiiTUKAT,.i.v 1]. 155a Huloet, Im- 
portunate, or out of season, imfartunus. 1858-9 II. IIahuis 
/’arise ts /rvn A fee (cd. a) 10: The inexorable executor of 
this importunate and unseasonable Command, was first 
chased away with stone. 

+ 2 . Burdensome ; grievous, grave. Obs. 

C1540 tr. Pot, Verp. Eng. Hist. (Cniudtn) I. 102 An impor- 
tunate number of the barbarus people fcceganne to moleste 
the Itomaine imperie. 1548 Hall C/iron., Hen. VI i; 2 b, 
When money was sennte and importunate charges were 
dayly imminent. Ibid., Hen. VII 3 b, Ileyug not hable 
to Miffre the importunate heate, they cast away the shetes 
and all the clothes. X577 FRAMrroN Joyful Lavs \. (1506) 
13 This water is also good for .. other dangerous and im- 
portunat diseases. X663 Cowley Verses ff Ess., Solitude , 
When they arc in love with a Mistress, all other persons 
arc importunate and burdensome to them. X824 L4M11 Elia 

Ser. It. Blakesutoor in If- shire, The pride of nnccsiry 

may lie had on cheaper terms than to be obliged to an 
importunate race of ancestors. 

+b. Troublesome; persistently troublesome. Obs. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage {1614) 722 This New World . , 
hath to these importunate chapmen sold herfreedome. 1660 
H. More Myst . Godl. 111. ii. 60 [The Sun] cannot .. free his 
own face of t)>ose imix>rtunate spots that ever and anon lie 
upon it like filth. 169X Ray Creation 11. (1692) 100, Lice, 
Fleas, and other nobom and importunate Insects. 

3 , .Pressing, urgent ; busy. Obs. or arch. 

i 54*-3 Act 34 ff 35 Hen. VIII , c. 2 § 2 If., the snyde 
collcctours .. can not be thervnto admitted, by reason of 
importunate busincs.. a X674 Ciarendon Hist. Keb, xiv. 

$ 136 'I*hc Earl remain’d in London whilst the enquiry was 
warm and importunate. 2877 IIrvant MaimDream i, 
lliis maze of dusty streets, Forever shaken by the impor- 
tunate jar Ot commerce. 

4 . Persistent or pressing in solicitation ; pertina- 
cious. 

2477 (implied in Importunately 4]. 1529 Stiff tic. toKing 
(E. L. T. S J 30 They .. will .. make importunate sule, and 
labourc to be in sendee with youre Magestyc. a 1533 Lu. 
Uernf.rs Gold. Bk. M. Attrei. x. (1546) F vj b, I am impor- 
tune on you, that ye be not importunate on me. I pray 
you. that you praic not me. 2566 Painter Pat. Pleas. 1. 
t>9 Declaring how importunate his mother was to know. 
x6 60 Trial Begic. 44 The King. .w*as importunate to know 
what they intended to do with Him. 2746 Col. Bee. 
Penney h. V. 53 Some of the Persons who supplied me with 
them grow Importunate for their money. 1863 Miss Ur addon 
Eleanor's Viet, ii. For the nvoidnpce of importunate credi- 
tors. 2876 Geo. Kuot Dan. Der. 1. ii, Now came an im- 
portunate knock at the door; breakfast svas ready. 

33 . ns sb. An importunate person. 

1881 Jml. Educ. 1 Mar. 49/2 He would have granted the 
fair importunates the examination without restriction. 

Importunate (impj>MtitfneU), v. [f. F. im- 
port titter-. see Importune v . and -ate* 7.] irons. 
To solicit persistently; = Importune r. 3. 

a 159S Pollock Sel. IVks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 603 The 
widow who importunated the unrighteous Judge, xooo 
F. Walker Sf. Maneiadlle 85 b, Telling him that she was 
Lucrecia. .and importunating bim with weeping and pitti- 
full wordes. 2653 Cloria f>- Narcissus I. 117 Orestes., 
began freshly to importunate his brother to the accomplish- 
ment of her request. 

b. To obtain by importunity. 

2892 Fall Mall G. 1 July 2/3 The degree of departure 
which outside bodies had been able to importunate from a 
somewhat pliant Senate. 

Importunately (imp/utif/nM),. adv. [f. 
Importunate a. + -ly 2 .J In an importunate 
manner. _ 

+ 1. Inopportunely, untimely, unseasonably, ups. 
1529 More Suffl. Sottlys Wks. 288/2 We do . . not yet 
import unatelye bereue you of your rest with crymge at 
youre eares at vnseasonable tyme. 2658-9 Burton s Diary 
(1828) III. x 68, I shall not say the Petition and Advice was 
unduly, but unseasonably and importunately obtained. 

^ 2 . In a burdensome or grievous way; grievously; 
troublesomely. Obs . 

2564 Golding Justin xlii. {1570) 169 [ ^ V me . ru f 1 *Jrough 
his tyrannous crueltie, vexed importunathe $ 
and nianye other cyties. 2577^ Frampton Joyful .. * 
(1596) soDeseased with the tertian agewn, so importunatiie. 
2638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 4 beast I should 
be importuneately complementall. 

i*b. Gravely, exceedingly. Obs. 

660 tr. Amyraldns' Treat. cenC. Beltg . v| . ,j in [ 

pedient so importunately beneficial^ to Wa . * 

scarce any Elogiumx could te«cogira.^d « <^ Nm wffl 


IMPORTUITE, 


(15*3 More 
her, ^2614 


ny ^.lugiums cuuiu uc — o--- - 

praise. 1690 Locke Hutu. Urtd. vt.x. . ,j.. t 

not be so importunately dull as not to und- :> • 
others say. , < • ' 

3. With pressing or persistent action or purpose , 

^1568 Grafton Chron. II. 79= He tvoulde iroportunatly 


P“ rs « e his appetite and have 
. . ■ hr. Hall hccoU. / rent. 531 What do ue nott- 

thus importunately catching at shadows? 2876 Gro Eliot 
! \v r ’ 1V ‘ Hi-\ possible judgment of her iciionj 
was telling on her as importunately as Klesmer’s jutl-! 
meat of her powers. J * 

4. With persistent or pressing solicitation ; with 
importunity. 

. *477 Karl Rivers (Caxton) Diclcs 237 He that axid 
miportunatly after lie is ones denied & refused his askiusr 
*5*9 S. I-isH Stiff lie. Beggers Ded. {E. E. 'i*. S.) 2 [They] 
haue begged so importunatly that they haue gotten ynto 
theyre Jiondcs more then the therd part of all youre Kealme 
,, P *i OF , C, ” tsTER . Charge 5 May 20 We need not doubt 
of God s help, if we sincerely and importunately pray fork, 
X 7 Z 9 De rou Crusoe ti. iv, They insisted importunately 
uiion their demand. 1874 Motley BarucvcldU. xiv. 117 
lie instructed his envoy., importunately and dictaioriallv to 
plead the cause. 1 

Importnnateness (impp-jtit/nanes). [f. ns 
prec. + -ness.] The quality of being importunate ; 
importunity. 

c, 53° K* Cox Bhet. (1809) 67 Our lybertie is ouercome .. 
by the importunatnes of our wyues. 1549 Latimf.r 3 nl 
Berm. bef. Iidw. VI (Arb.) 93 He wy! beare your impor- 
tunatenes, be wyll not be angrye at your cr>’inge and calling. 
263s R. Carcyv in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (iB88> III. 217, 

I am herevnto induced by the import unate ness of my 
Masters. 2812 Dj: Qujncev in H. A. Page Life (1S77) l. 
viii. 169 Her sweet importunateness of action and voice. 

Importtmator (impputb/nuUsj). [agent-n. in 
h. form from Imeortunate v.] One who impor- 
tunes, or solicits importunately. 

2604 Sandy s Be/at. St. Be/ig. I Vest Pis. J ivb, Tyrannous 
im port unators, and exactors of their own men, 1B25 Nnv 
Monthly Mag. XIV. 4 18 A flowing and ebbing of petitioners, 
claimants, and importunators of every kind. 

Importune (imppjti;7*n, impputiwi), a. (sb.) 
Also 5 yn-, in-, 6 ym-. [ME. a. K. imporlun \ 
-uttc ( 15 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It., $p. impor- 
tuno, ad. L. importun-us unfit, unsuitable, incon- 
venient, troublesome, grievous, f. im- (Im--): cf. 
Portunus the protecting god of harbours, f.portti-s 
harbour, Tort. The same stem is found in oppor- 
tun-us Opportune.] 

f 1. Inopportune, untimely ; unseasonable, unfit. 

C2425 [implied in Impoutunkly 2]. 2529 More Com/, 
agsl. Trib. 1. Wks. 1169/1, I haue thys daye done you 
muche try*bulacion with my importune obiecaons , of very 
litle substaunce. 2597 A. M. tr. Guitlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
*iv, Such fruictes are never importune, nether at anye time 
out of season. 2634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 17 Both 
Importunate, and Importune Labour; .. the first is labour 
too earnest, too sollicitous; the second is labour out of its 
due time, unseasonable. 1650 Bulwer Anthrofomet. 120 
These actions are somewhat importune and unwelcome 
guests at Feasts. 2704 Swift Batt. Bks. in Misc.piryi) 
264 A Wild Ass, with Bmyings Importune, affronts his Ear. 

+ 2. Troublesome, burdensome; vexatious; grie- 
vous, heavy, severe, exacting. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Bose 5632 And for he nyl be importune Unto 
no wight, ne honerous. 2412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, The 
streyght waye is so importune. So dredeful eke and so full of 
rage. 1404 Fadyan Chron. vu. 486 By theyr inportune 
charges, the comynaltie was greatly enpouerysshed. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 43 Which is to peinfull chargeable 
intollerable and importune, for any man to susteine and 
abyde. j59oSrENsER F. Q. xii. 16 They did. .often blame 
the too importune fate That lieapd on him so many wrathfull 
wreakes. 1604 N. D. 3rd Pt. Three Convcrs. Eug. 263 
A detestable, cruell, horrible and importune nionster. 2683 
D. A. Art Converse 19 They cannot be but importune to us 
by their long and languishing narratives. 2864 Carlyle 
Frcdk. Gt. xv. vi. IV. 90 Treaties, vaporous Foreshadows 
of Events, .are importune to human nature, longing for the 
Events themselves. 

•f 3. Pressing, urgent ; busy. Obs. 
c 1450 tr. De Imitations ill. Contents xliv. 61 That man 
be not importune in worldly erendes. c 2475 Plum f ton 
Coir. (Camden) 33 The labor is so importune, that I cannot 
attend it without I shold do nothing ells. ■s^aSPilgr.Pey. 

(W. de W. 1532) 129 The good aungelles contende not, they 
be not importune or to busy, they crye not. *57^ 

Panofl. Efist. 76 Although my busines be so weightie and 
importune, that I can obteine but little leasure. 2647 VV ard 
Stuff. Colder 63 The importune Affaires of your Kingdome 
[arej perplexedly suspended. _ .... 

4. Persistent or pressing in solicitation ; pertina-- 
cious ; irksome through persistency of request. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 6 The importune 
ana besy preyere Of oon whom I love. C 2460 Fortescue 
Abs. 4- Lint. Mon. xx. (1885) 156 Importune suters wil gape 
vpon suche reuersiouns. 2535 Coverdale Luke xvm. 5 
seynge this weddowe is so importune vpon me I will del) 
her. 2642 J. Jackson True Evaug. T. lit. « 9 Our Saviour 
.'.made as though hee would have gone farther, th!lt } 
might grow the more importune with nun to stay. 734 
North Exam. it. v. § 83 (1740) 367 He was soinjo 
in the Matter, that one of the Chiefs was • > 

he spoke with a Cadence, but Nothing to the Furp « 

E. Johnson Rise Christendom 106 Vices are imp 
spirits sent forth from Tartarus' caves. 

t_B. sb. ' [= F. importun ■] One who is importune 

or troublesome in soliciting. Ohs. ' 

Poesie m. xxW. (Arb.) 3°= In 


1589 Puttp.kham Pits- . [o crauc, 

Spaine it ii thought very vndecent for a Courtier _ti 
supposing that it is the part of an importune, a =734 « 

£xam. (.74°) «44 (D.) If justice must stay tdl such impor 
tunes are satisfied, there’s a ire f/nsuttra of r 

Importune (imp^tin-n .mjtp’4t.//n), v. LU. 
F. imports, t, c-r { 1512 in Gotlef. Co, „/!.) = It. " 
fortu, tore (Florio), Sp. unforturtar (PercivaU), 
med.L. import", tart, -arc, f. import units . see prec.J 
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IMPOSE. 


*j*l. irans. To burden; to be troublesome' or 
wearisome to; to trouble, worry, pester, annoy. 

1578 T. N; tr. Cong. IV. India 140 Did so importune him 
and assure him of his going, he commaunded his fardage to 
be laden. 1598 Yong Diana 17 It was my ill hap, that 
one of them sat next vnto me, to make me infortunate 
as long as her memorie did importune me. 1661 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 136, I shall, whenever .. it may 
least importune his privacy, make the inventory of par- 
ticulars. 1781 Fletcher Lett. Wks. 1795 VII. 232 If 
bodies could move as quick as thought they would be 
importuned frequently with my company. 1788 Gibbon 
Decl. $ F. Ixx. VI. 607 Of his two immediate successors 
.. .Nicholas the Fifth, [was] the last who was importuned by 
the presence of a Roman emperor. 

+ 2. To press, urge, impel. Also absol. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. u i. 57 We shall write to you 
As time, and our concernings shall importune. 1615 Chap- 
man Odyss. vi. 270 O queen, deign pity then, since first to 
you My fate importunes my distress to vow. 

3. To solicit pressingly and persistently ; to ply 
or beset with requests or petitions. 

1530 Palsgr. 590/1, _ I importune one, I werye hym by 
importunate sute making to him for a mater, c 1585 Fat re 
Em in. 699 A man that you do not a little esteem, hath 
long importuned me of love. 1590 Shahs. Com. Err. 1. 

i. 127 My yongest boy. .importun’d me That his attendant 
. . Alight beare him company in the quest of him. 1644 
Milton AreoJ>. (Arb.) 41 Ye were importun’d the passing 
it. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 298 ‘My friends', said he, 

‘ importune me no more To eat or drink before we go to 
fight*. 1719 Young Revenge v. ii, He.. importunes the 
skies for swift perdition. 1734 tr. Rollin's Rom. Hist. 
(1827) III. 25 The Kings themselves importuned him to that 
purpose. 1817 Byron Beppo lxii, Meantime the goddess 
I'll no more importune. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 
300 Some officers.. after vainly importuning the government 
during many years, had died for want of a morsel of bread. 

Jig. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 27 Being 
importuned by the dispatch of some present affaires .. to 
have some conference with her Majestie, he went. 1601 
Weever Mirr. Mart. C vj, No day which would not me 
to wars importune, a 1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 
3730 I. 98 The man that is importun’d with the craving 
pains of a hunger. 1800-24 Campbell Song of Colonists 

ii, A land, where beauties importune The Briton to its 
bowers. 

4. To ask for (a thing) urgently and persistently ; 
to crave or beg for. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 32 The daughter of the King 
of France. .Importunes personall conference with his grace. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ix. 44 Then gan the Peoples cry and 
Commons sute Importune care of their oivne publicke cause. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv. § 34 It was very strange 
that any Men should importune the putting such a Question. 
r6gs Kennett Par. Antiq. ix. 328 The nobles . . greatly 
importun’d his stay. 3870 Bryant Iliad II. xvi. 113 A little 
gill that by her mother’s side Runs, importuning to be 
taken up. 

5. intr. To make urgent solicitation ; to be im- 
portunate. 

1548 Q. Katheryn in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. tsr, 

I wold not wyssche yow importune for hys good wyll, yf y l 
cum nott frankely at the fyrst. 3661 Feltham Resolves 1. 
xvii. 33, I will neither importune too much upon unwilling 
minds. 1761 Gray Sketch own Char., Too poor for a bribe, 
and too proud to importune ; He had not the method of 
making a fortune. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus viii. 13 He will 
not ask for pity, will not importune. 

116. To import, portend. (A Spenserian misuse.) 
1590 Spenser F. Q. lit. i. 16 But the sage wisard telles, as 
he has redd, That it importunes death and dolefull drery- 
hedd. 1598 Marston Pygmal. xxv. 130 Thus hailing said, 
he riseth from the floore, As if his soule diuined him good 
fortune .. For all his thoughts did all good luck importune. 
Hence Importuned ppl . a., Importuning vbl.sb. 
and ppl . a . 

i6xx Chapman Iliad xx. argl The rest, all shunning 
their importun’d fates, Achilles beats even to the Ilian 
gates.. x66o Milton Free Commw. Wks. (1851) 427 Our 
once importuning Prayers against the Tyranny which we 
then groan'd under. 1660 GaudEN Gods Great Demons tr. 
40 His many forewarnings, impor tunings, and beseechings 
of men to fiye from the wrath to come. 1720 Gay Diane 
In Poems II. 434 No Cleanthes interrupt my woe With im- 
portuning love. 1890 Athtnxum 23 Aug. 254/2 The result 
of three years’ constant importuning. 

Importunely, adv. Now rare. Also 6 in-. 
[f. Importune a. + -ly 2.] 

+ 1. Inopportunely, unseasonably. Ohs. 

C1425 Fouml. St. Bartholomew' s (E. E. T. S.) 25 He 
mevid hym .. with goode and honeste wordes, opportunely 
and importunely. 1609 Bible iDouay) Isa. Iviii. Co/um., 
Gods preachers must one, and not cease to crie. .opportunely, 
importunely, with al patience. 17x6 _M. Davies A then. 
Bril. II. 260 How often has that Frenzical A rian Astrologer 
been told, and admonish’d Opportunely and Importunely. 

*1* 2. Grievously, troublesomely. Ohs. 

a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 758 He .. shewed them how 
proudly and importunely Antonius had answered to all his 
mild and just demands. 

f 3. Pressingly, persistently, pertinaciously. Obs. 
1502 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione \. ix. 350 It is a synne 
of pertynadte & pryde any persone inportunly tooffretheyr 
counsell and specially where they can lytle profyte. 1513 
More Rich. Ill Wks. 63/1 Without any fear of God . . he 
would importunely [1568 Grafton imjjortunatly] pursue 
hys appetite, and haue her. a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. 
the Spirit 41867) 293 It is to be importunely troublesome 
unto the world, to quarrel almost with every’ man that 
comes in our way. 

4. With urgent and persistent solicitation ; im- 
portunately. 

. 3464 Plumpion Corr. (Camden) 13 Thomas Eyr clamoreih 
. upon mec importunly for money, so that gif I had any' of 


my own, I wold have stopped . aim. 1526 PHgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 248 b, It wyll craue importunely for sustenaunce, 
rest, & other recreacyon. 1590 Spenser F. ,Q. ii. viii. 4 He 
heard a voyce that called lowd and cleare .. The Palmer 
lent his care unto the noyce, To weet who called so impor- 
tunely. 1672 J. Worthington Gen. Pref. Mode's Wks. e. 
Flattery and Covetous Ambition do importunely sollicite 
men to make a false judgment. 1850 J. S. B.-Mossell 
Parish Musings (1875) 32 The very things we most desire 
Most importunely crave. 

+ Importunement. Obs. [f. Importune v. + 
-Ment.J The action or fact of importuning ; ear- 
nest solicitation ; an instance of this. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 474 Satan knoweth..that there 
be more sundry pressing importunementsto read it, than can 
be shewed for the reading of any book beside. 

Importtmer (imppJti/7-n9.i, impputittnaj). [F. 
as prec. + -ER b] One who importunes. 

1653 Waterhouse Apol. Lcarti. 187 Preclude, .your ears 
h .against all rash, rude, irrational, innovating importuners. 
3876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xlii. 21 Washington .. was 
annoyed by shoals of selfish importuners. 

Importunity (imp^jti/rmti). _ [a. F. impor - 
tunil& (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. import unit as, f. 
importunus : see Importune a. and -itv.] The 
quality or condition of being importune. 

f 1 . The condition of being unseasonable or inop- 
portune; unseasonableness; an unsuitable time. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv, xv. 274 The Importunytee 
of myn ignoraunce in reformyng of dyuerse argumentes. 
1535 Coverdale Eccltts. xxxii. 6.Poure not forth wyszdome 
out of tyme, at an importunyte. 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping 
Gulf E vj, To snatch the crowne from hir heade hy opor- 
tunity or importunity’, which so euer come first. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie HI. xxiii. (Arb.) 274 Euery thing 
hath his season which is called Oportunitie, and the vnfit- 
nesse or vndecency of the time is called Importunitie. 

f 2 . Burdensomeness, trouble. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 81 Late it be set in money to 
the remedie and socoure of this gret importunyte and 
necessite. 1662 J. Davies tr. Oleartus' Voy. Ambass. 10 
The Wagoners . . are forc'd to make use of fire against the 
importunity of those Insects (Gnats]. 1739 J. Huxiiam Ess . 
Fetters (1750) 213 Very often the Importunity and violence 
of the Cough was to be appeased by Elixir Asthmaticum. 

1 3 . Pertinacity or constancy of action. Obs. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 215 Many of them., con- 
tinue for so many hours (if the importunity of Historians in 
this matter be of any consideration). 

4 . Troublesome pertinacity in solicitation. 

ci 460 Fortescue Abs. $ Line. Mon. xii. (1885) 136 Through 
ymportunite off thair suyttes. 3526 TiNdale Luke xi. 8 
Because of hys importunite he woll ryse and geve hym as 
many as he nedeth. 1568 Tilney Disc. Manage C vj, Of 
marvellous vertue is, to bee sufferable in the ymportumties 
of hys wyfe, sometimes, .and in trifling consenting unto her. 
1615 G. Sandys Trav. .19 With much importunitie and 
promise of reward . . 1 got them" to set me ashore. 1751 
Smollett Per . Pic. (1779) III. lxxxi. 179 Tormenting me 
with his nauseous importunities. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 
414 Knaves .. liberal of their aid To clam’rous importunity 
in rags. J875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 462 Fearing that our 
importunity might be troublesome. 

tlmportu'nous/'rt. Obs. rare. [f. L. imfer- 
iun-iis 4- -ous.] Burdensome, pestering. 

1598 Yong Diana 412 Being now free from the importunous 
trouble of thy iealous husband. 

f Injpo-rtuous, a. Obs. rare ~ °. [ad. L. im- 
porluos-us , f. im- (Im- -) + portu-s harbour, Port.] 

‘ Without port or haven* (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

t ImpoTturait, -ate, pa. pple . Sc. Obs. [for 
Unportrait, impourtrait , pa. pple. of Importray.] 
Portrayed in or upon something. 

• 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. Ixviii, Palace and towris . . 
Importurait of birdls and sweit flouris. 1553 Douglas' 
sEneis vm. x. 79 For Vulcanus. .Thare batelhs all. .Had 
thare importurate [MS* porturat] propirly and graue. 

Importure : see Emporture. 

Imposable (impou‘zab’ 1 ), a. rare . [f. Impose 

V. + -ABLE.] 

1 . That may be imposed or laid on. 

a 1660 Hammond (J.), They were not simply imposeable 
on any particular man, farther than he was a member of 
some church. 

2 . Capable of being imposed upon or cheated; 
gullible, dupable. 

a 1734 North Exam. it. iv. (1740) 306 Much more mon- 
strous is it to imagine readers so imposable upon to credit 
it upon any one’s bare Relation. — Z./>vx(i826) 1. 397 If 
he had been, .a weak imposable wretch they had liked him 
much better. 

Hence Imp crsable ness, ‘ the state or quality of 
being imposable’. 1847 in Craig. 

+ ImpO'S&l. Obs. rare. [f. Impose v. + -al 5 : 
cf. disposal , proposal .] The action of imposing ; 
imposition. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 1. iv. 17 They have had 
Authority above their owne (though I conceive, none for 
such rigid iniposall). 1651 P. Sterry Eng. Deliverance 
(1652) 14 Being severe in the imposall of superstitious rites. 

t Imp OS ant. Obs. rare. [a. F. imposant, pres, 
pple. ot imposer to Impose, iormerly to impute.] 
One who imputes or charges. 

1502 Ord. Crystcn Men iW. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 271 In 
besechynge the herers that they be not euyll dysposed or 
euyll content of the imposaunt, for he ymageneth to haue 
power to proue cryme that he imposeth. 

Impose (irapuu*z), v. Also 6 empose. [a. 
F. impose-r (1302 in Godef.), earlier cn-, emposer 


(nth c. in Littre), f. cm-, im- (Im- 1 ) + poser, 
taken as repr. of L. imponere : see Compose, Pose. 
Introduced first in special senses, e.g, 3 , 2 b; the 
general sense being expressed by native words.] 

X. irans. 

■ 1. To lay on or set on ; to place or set in a posi- 
tion ; to put, place, or deposit, arch. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gnillemean's Fr. Chimrg. 16/2 The Chi- 
rurgiane [shall] impose the . foresayed guttes agayne into 
their places, .imposing or layinge the hande one the wounde. 
*599 ' — ■ tv. Gabelhouefs Bk. Physicke 37/2 Impose therin 
linnen cloutes. . 1615 Chapman Odyss. xm. 207 She impos'd 
a stone Close to the cauernes mouth. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 

F. xvii. II. 7 It was here likewise . . that Xerxes imposed 
a stupendous bridge of boats. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil s 
sEncid 31S The mourners .. on the tepid ground imposed 
more earth. 

b. Eccl. To lay on hands in blessing, or in or- 
dination, confirmation, etc. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Mark x. 16 And imposing hands vpen 
them, he blessed (hem. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Jxvi. § r 
When Israel blessed.. Joseph’s sons, he imposed upon them 
.his hands and prayed. 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. xxxii. 17s 
Bishops had a power of imposing hands, for collating of 
Orders, which Presbyters have noL 1658 Bramhall Con-, 
seer . Bps . vii. 177 What Priests did impose hands upon me. 

c. To place in command or office ; to appoint or 
set up authoritatively. Now rare or Obs. exc. ns 
associated with 4 . 

1617 Moryson I tin. ir. 57 And would be ready, after put- 
ting off the person which now was imposed on him, with 
much contentment to be commaunded by his Lordship. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. m. 78 They have a Generali . . who 
deposeth, or imposeth Magistrates. _ 1682 Eng. Elect. 
Sheriffs 20 So ungrateful a thing hath it always been to the 
People of England, to have Sheriffs imposed upon, and set 
over them, otherwise than according to the course and 
direction of the Law. 

d. Printing . To lay pages of type or stereotype 
plates on the imposing-stone or the bed of a press, 
and secure them in a chase, in such order that the 
printed pages shall follow each other in proper oTder 
when the sheet is folded. 

1652 UkqXjhart Jewel "Wks. (1834) 182 His [the setter's] 
plenishing of the gaily, and imposing of the form. 1656 [see 
_ImpositorL x688 R. Holme Armoury uj. 122/2 Imposing, 
is the placing of the Pages that belong to a Sheet, within 
the Chase . . in order, that when the Sheet ts wrought off . . 
all the Pages may be foulded into an orderly succession. 1824 
J. Johnson Typogr. II. xiv. 405 The compositor who im- 
poses a sheet must correct the chargeable proof of that sheet. 
J875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1172/1, 18, 24, 32 and 48010. may 
be imposed in a similar manner, or may be so imposed as to 
be cut before folding. 

2. fig. a. In general sense : to put, place ; to 
place authoritatively, b. To apply authoritatively 
or bestow (a name or title) upon , on, + to. (In 
quots. 1500, 1566 with inverted construction.) Now 
associated with 4 . + c. To put authoritatively (an 
end, conclusion, etc.) to. Obs. 

1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 50 In whose service he im- 
poseth greater confidence. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 
tv. iv. 154 Lally had now . . imposed upon the English so 
much respect, as deterred them from the siege, 
b. C1500 Mclusine xix. 102 He was soone baptised and 
imposed to name Edon. c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau" s 
Theat. World . A vij, If thou wilt impose this worke a 
rapsodie, collation or gathering, .thou shall doe it no wrong. 
*596 Spenser F. Q. v. viii. 4q To prove her surname true, 
that she imposed has. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 122 Kiuers 
also haue imposed names to some men. 16^9 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 1. vii. 36 The names, which the Phenicians im- 
posed on those places. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 294 The 
name was imposed antecedent to his birth. 1862 Stanley 
Jew. Ch. (1877] I. ix. 183 The native names were altered, 
and new titles imposed by the Israelites. 

C. 1541 R- Copland 6 alyen's Terapeut. 2 Hj, We wyl 
shew y* reason & mnner to heale . . than we wyl impoe 
the ende of this fourth boke. 1581 Savjle Agricola (1622) 
197 To fiftie yeeres trauailes let this day impose a glorious 
conclusion. cxStx Chapman Iliad xxiv. 70B Before they 
had imposed the crown To these solemnities. 


f 3. To lay (a crime, etc.) to the account of; to 
impute, charge. Obs. (The earliest recorded use.) 

1484 Caxton Fables of JEsoP 2 b, How he excused hym of 
that was imposed to hym. 1502 (see_ ImposantJ. 1596 
Drayton Legends ii. 447 On him, the King .. Impos'd my 
Death. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iw. i. 157 The imputation of 
his wickednesse .. should be imposed vpon his Father that 
sent him. 1663 Gerbier Counsel a viij a, It were a matter 
to impose as a charge upon the Author of such a Treatise. 
4. To lay on, as something to be borne, endun*&, 
or submitted to ; to inflict (something) on or upon; 
to levy or enforce authoritatively or arbitrarily. 

1581 N. Ruling Rec. I. 250 And further that the said Em- 
pryngham at an Admyrall Court dyd sett and empose 
greate and grevouse Fynes. *588 Shaks. L. L. L.v. 
Impose some seruice on me for my loue. »593 *“ 3 l J tn \ Yf' 
IV. tii. 58 What Fates impose, that men must needs abide. 
x6ot R. Johnson A'ingd. * Comurtv. (x&y) xj \ 1 JR«y • • Im- 
pose uppon the people al k>n^ e j CS r ‘ 

SSg&'Za » 


imposed upon me. 


imnoseThy pbramT "i74> Watts" Imfnrj. Mrnd I. vii. £ 1 1 


fAfeSnawMi'd] ,V« .fcavs no wi-h 

on the French people. *875 Jow ETT i taio led. .) v. 54 
Minos .. imposed upon the Athenians a cruel tribute. 
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b. with double object (orig. dative of person and 
accusative of the thing). 

1613 Heywood Silver Age Jtr. i. Wks. 1874 III. 126 For 
your sake I will impose him dangers. Such and so great. 
16x9 Brent tr. Sar/i’s Counc. Trent (1676) 499 Cardinal 
Crescentius ..was wont .. to impose them silence. 18:0 tr. 
Mad, de Sine l Holstein's Libertine Hush. I. 52 Her ad- 
mirer, Dorville, was imposed silence. 1873 Browning Red 
Cott. Nt.-cap 221 Before the servant be imposed a task. 

c. To put or levy (a tax, price, etc.) on or upon 
(goods, etc.). 

xfiao E. Bi.ount tr. Concstaggio 18 They imposed a newe 
custome upon the salt. 1660 F. BsooKnnr. Le Blanc's 
Trav . 228 [He] petitioned him he would bestow upon him 
the captive Princesse, or vouchsafe to impose a ransom on 
her. 1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 15 To impose what wages 
they please upon their labours. 1863 H. _Cox Instil, n 1. ii. 
601 That the Crown had the right to impose duties on 
foreign merchandise. 

d. To put or subject (a person, etc.) to a penalty, 
observance, etc. 

1568 North tr. Gucuara's Dial l Pr. (1619) 6x0 It is as 
necessary’ for the Courtier.. to impose his tongue to silence. 
1593 Constable Scan. vil. vi, Thus long impos’d to eucr- 
lasting plaining. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. 1. 282 Impose 
me to what penance your inuention Can lay vpon my sinne. 

e. University or school slang. To punish (a per- 
son) by an imposition : see Imposition’ 5 c. 

1887 J. R. Magrath (in Let.), Very lately a man was im- 
posed for having missed chapeL 

5 . To obtrude or ‘put 9 (a thing) upon (a person) 
by false representations ; to palm or pass off. 

1650 Evelyn Mem. 14 Dec., An impostor .. had like to 
have impos'd upon us a pretended secret of multiplying 
gold. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. LifeOlbi) III. 6x8 The God 
of Truth would never have empowered them to impose 
such a Cheat upon the World. *7x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs 1.2 Take care .. that Southernwood-seed be not im- 
posed upon you for this. 1736 Bolingbroke Patriot. (17 49) 
142 A silly fellow can never impose himself for a man of 
sense. 1738 Birch Milton l. App. 73 First inventing a Fals- 
hood, and then imposing it on the World. 1835 Mackin- 
tosh, etc. Hist. Eng. V. i. 1 Thus early was lie familiar 
with the art of imposing decorum for morality. 

U. intr. (Often with indirect passive). 

G. To put oneself upon : in various senses, a. 
To impose itself forcibly, authoritatively, or strik- 
ingly ; lo exert an influence on ; to be of imposing 
character or appearance. To encroach upon, 

to ‘ put * upon. Ohs. c. To intrude, presume upoti ; 
to take advantage of. 

a. 1625 Bacon Ess,, Truth fArb.) 499 When it [Truth] is 
found, it imposeth vpon mens Thoughts. 1669 Pen’s Diary 
30 Mar., They do think that I know too much, and shall 
impose upon whomever shall come next, and therefore must 
be removed. 1751 Chesterf. Lett . (1792) III. ccxlv. 226 If 
you engage his heart, you have a fair chance for imposing 
upon his understanding, and determining his will. 1882 
Lubbock Addr. Brit. Assoc, in Nature No. 6x8. 412 
Mechanism that imposes through its extreme simplicity. 
1883 Lieut.-Col. Stewart in Pall Mall G. 23 Nov. 1/1 
The troops, if not very formidable in quality, still impose 
through their number. 

^ b . 1667 Pepys Diary 9 Jan., There is no danger. In the pass- 
ing this Bill, of imposing on his (the King’s] prerogative. 
1694 Wood Let, June in Life (O.H.S.) III. 458 note. Impos- 
ing upon a generous person and making him a ridicule to 
the company.. because of his then growing infirmity, a 1718 
Pf.nn Wks. (1726) I. 448 No Man is so accountable to nis 
fellow Creatures, as to be imposed upon, restrained, or per- 
secuted for any Matter of Conscience whatever. 

G. 1670 Cotton Espemon Ded., I should not otherwise 
..have presum'd to impose upon your -Protection. 1883 
C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 46 An idle ‘vagrom’ man, who 
lives by imposing on the good nature of others. 1888 Mrs. 

H. Ward R. Elsyicrc I. 88 She wished her son to Impose 
upon her when it came to his taking any serious step in 
life. 

7 . To put a tax, to levy an impost (upon). ? Ohs. 

a x6x8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. (1628) 51 To Impose upon 

all things brought into the Kingdome is very ancient.* 1642 
Ord. Pari. Tonnage <$• P. xi To restrame the Crowne from 
imposing upon the people without, their consent. 1642 in 
Clarendon Hist. Rcb. v. § 21 Desire a bill, (the only old 
way of imposing on our subjects). 2872 Browning Pr. 
Hokenst. 18x4 Who scores a septett true for strings and 
wind Mulcted must be— else how should I impose Properly? 

8. To practise imposture ; with upon, on, to 
cheat or deceive by false representations. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i.’ii. § 9 The great reason 
the. world hath been so long time imposed upon with 
varieties of books going under the name of Hermes Tris- 
mtgistus. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 300 T 2 There are some 
so weak as to be imposed upon by fine Things and false 
Addresses. 1791 Paine Rights Man, It can be of no real 
service to a Nation, to impose upon itself, or to permit itself 
to be imposed upon. 2873 H. Rogers Orig-. Bible i. (1875) 4 
The counterfeit must have some resemblance to the genuine, 
else it would impose on nobody.. 

Hence Impo*sed ppl. a., in the various senses of 
the vb. ; also itnposed-upon : see sense 8 above. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kinzd. <§• Comnvw. 134 The imposed 
buildings (on London bridge], being so many, and so beau- 
tifull. 1642 Jf.r. Tavlor Episc. (1647) 139 To transplant 
them [words] to an artificiall, and imposed sense. 2706 
De Foe fare Div. Pref. 27 They obtain’d so much upon 
the subjected Minds of the Poor imposed-upon Multitude. 
1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 217 It generally consists of 
four stones, three upright and one imposed. 2847 Grote 
Greece 11. xxxiii. (1862) 111. 202 Of the nineteen silver-paying 
satrapies, the most heavily imposed was Babylonia. 

f Tmpiypp., sb. Ohs. rare. [f. Imposed.] The 
imposition or laying on of a charge, duty, or task. 


2592 Shaks. Two Gent. jv. iii. 8 According to your Ladi- 
ships impose, I am thus early come. .1605 Tryall C/tau 11. 
ii. in Bullen O. PI. III. 293 But this impose is notlung, 
honour’d King. 

Imposement (impairment), rare. [f. Impose 
v. +-MENT.] The action of imposing ; imposition. 

2664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xiii. 45 This imposement upon 
my self was a great ca.sc and pleasure to the charitableness 
of my nature. 2896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 18 July 5/5 
The residents .. who arc opposed’ to the imposement are 
fighting it. 

Imposer (impJu-zoi). [f. Impose v. + -Eitk] 
One who imposes : in various senses of the vb. 

1597 Hooker Reel. Pol . v. Ixxviii. § 2 According 
to the mind of the first imposer of that name. 2642 
Milton Animadv. i, Civil politic, say you .. came from 
arbitrary imposers.. 2659 Pearson Creed (1741) x8p The 
coronary thorns did not only express the scorn of the 
imposers,. .hut did also pierce his tender and sacred temples. 
x68x H. More in Glanvilt s Sadducismvs Postscr., Praisti- 
gjator. an Imposer on the sight. 1702 De For. Occas. 
Conform, in Misc.y\$ An Oath is to he taken in the. Sense 
of the Imposer, ana a Sacrament, which is a Recognition of 
the most Sacred of Oaths, must be also taken in the Sense 
of the Imposer. 2860 Trench Scrrn. Weslm. Abb. ix. 96 
They might have cursed the imposers of those tasks. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 36 What that is to which the 
imposer of names gives this name of temperance or wisdom. 

Imposing (imp^zig), vhl. sb. [f. Impose v. 

+ -ING k] 

L The action of putting, placing, or laying on ; 
imposition, spec . fa. The imposition of taxes, 
taxing. Ohs. 

x6io Bp. Carleton Jtirisd. 289 This imposing of the 
Popes Jurisdiction vpon other nations, a x6i8 Raleigh 
Invent. Shipping 41 Certainly the imposing upon Coales .. 
can be no hinderance..lo the Newcastlemen. 2668 Glan- 
vill Plus Ultra (x6S8) 148 [This] prevents all imperious 
Dictates and Imposings. 

b. Printing. The arrangement of pages of type 
in a ‘forme \ atlrib. Imposing-stone, -table, 
a slab of stone or metal on which pages of type or 
stereotype plates are imposed. 

2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Printing , The compositor., 
carries them to the imposing or correct! ng-st one, there to 
range them in order, in a chase. 2824 J. Johnson Typogr. 
II. vii. 146 Imposing in quires may be carried on to any 
extent, by observing the following rule. Ibid. xiii. 482 The 
moment a sheet is composed and made up, he should order 
it to be imposed, provided there be room on the imposing- 
stone. 2846 Print. Apparatus for Amateurs 43 The ar- 
ranging the pages of type for this purpose is called imposing, 
and this term also includes the placing of the furniture be- 
tween the pages so as to make the necessary margin. 2883 
Scotsman 9 May 21/7 A number of Imposing Tables. 

2 . with upon : Deception ; imposition. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 280 This is an imposing 
upon you. 

Imposing (impt 7 a*zirj), ppl. a. [f. Impose v. + 
-ING That imposes, in various senses of the vb. 

1 . That peremptorily enjoins ; exacting. 

X651B0YLE Occas.ReJJ.U66s) II. v. ix.179 A piece of Vanity, 

which, as imposing as Custom is wont to be, it has not yet 
dar’d to enjoyn. 1670 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. 144 An Imposing 
Church., will be both Party and Judge : it requires Assent 
without Evidence, and Faith without Proof. 2772 Mad. 
P’Arblav. Early Diary (1889) I. 149 He^ felt the utter 
impossibility of arguing with a man so imposing and so very 
ignorant. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. {1873) II. >. iv. 
203 The more barbarous is a nation, the more imposing and 
peremptory are its claims. 

2 . That impresses by appearance or manner. 

1786 W. Thomson Watson's Philip III (2794] H» V* *33 

Touched with an imposing delicacy on the irregularity of 
Ossuna's disposition. 2800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Pam. 
II. 25 She had such a majestic imposing air, that . . many 
were disposed to make way for her. 2858 O. W. Holmes 
Aut. Breakjf.-t. i. 4 Audacious self-esteem, with good 
ground for it, is always imposing. x85o .Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xvi. 210 Mountains, .of imposing magnitude. 

3 . -Using deception ; practising imposture. 

2754 Fielding Voy. Lisbon Wks. 2882 VI I. 85 The impos- 
ing disposition of the people ; who asked so much more 
than the proper price of their labour. 2796 J. Owen Trav. 
Europe I. 72 The Dutch are represented as very trickish 
and imposing. 

Hence Imp o ’singly adv., in an imposing manner; 
impressively. Impo singness, the quality of being 
imposing or impressive. 

^ 2812 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary I. 377 The whole scene 
is imposingly magnificent. 2813 L. Hunt in Examiner 
22 Man 184/1 There is a pretty general breaking up of 
French imposingness over the Continent. 2876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. v. xxxv, The white silk. .might have something 
to do with the new imposingness of her beauty. _ 2880 Miss 
Bird Japan I. 15 The British Consulate, imposingly ugly. 

Imposition (iiYippziJhn). Forms: 4 impo- 
siscion, -sicoun, 5-6 -sicion, (6 inpossession), 
5- imposition. [ME. ad. L. imposition-em , n, of 
action from imponere to place upon, Impose, or a. 
OF. imposition, -icion (131 7 in Godef.). First used 
in the special senses 1 b, 2, 5.] 

1 . The action of putting, placing, or laying on. 
Also cotter. A layer over something, rare. 

. *597. A. M. tr. Guillem can's Fr. Chirurg. 38/2 The 
imposition of the fingers one the mouthes of the Veynes. 
1599 — tr. Gabel houer's Bk. Physiekc 54/2 On the sayed 
Straweberryes you must agayne sire we saulte, and agayne 
theron an impositione of strawberry es, . . continuing the 
impositione of one on ihe other till the basen .be repleate. 
2833 Medvvin Shelley (1847) II. 48 The imposition of my 
band on his forehead, instantly put a stop to his spasms. 


x888 Pall Mall G. 6 Dec. 5/1 A Japanese lacquer box.. in 
various stages of development, from the imposition of colour 
on the first stone to the last. 

b. spec . The haying on of hands in blessing, or- 
dination, confirmation, etc. [L. imposilio, Vulgate, 
Acts viii. 18.] 

2582 Wyclip Bible Pref. Ep. Jerome iii, The grace, the 
which is ^outin to hym hi imposicoun [1388 puttyng to] of 
the prestis hond. 1548 Cranmer Catech. 230 The ministra- 
tion of Gods worde .. wnsderyued from the Apostles vnto 
other after theim by imposition of handes, andgyuynge the 
holy ghost. 1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Jxvi. § 1 With 
prayers ofspintual and personal benediction the manner 
hath been in all ages to usejmposition of hands, as a cere- 
mony betokening our restrained desires to the party, whom 
we present unto God by prayer. 2660 Jer. Taylor Worthy 
Commun. 1, iii. 59 Thus we find that the grace of God is 
given by the imposition of hands. 2796 Morse Anter. 
Geog.ll. 257 Ministers, or preaching presbyters.. alone can 
..assist at the imposition of hands upon other ministers. 
1885 Catholic Did. (ed. 3) s.v., In two instances (the 
imposition of hands in ordination and confirmation) it [the 
rite] has received a sacramental efficacy. 

c. Print. The imposing or arranging of pages 
of type in the forme. 

1824 J. Johnson Tyfogr . II. vii. 244 A general outline for 
the imposition of whatever odd matter there may be at the 
conclusion of a work. Ibid. xiv. 495 Pages . , laid down for 
imposition, without folios or head lines, must be rectified by 
the person who has been slovenly enough to adopt this plan. 
2 . The action of attaching, affixing, or ascribing; 
bestowal (of a name, etc.). 

2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. iv. (Skeat) 1. 141 Wei, quod I, 
this mpossession I wol wel understande. 2430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas 1. i. (1544) 1 b, Adam made an imposicion. .to those 
beastes all Of very reason what men shoufd them call. 2599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. ir. 80 Termed Cantam, which is rather 
the common name of tne prouince, then a word of their 
proper imposition. 2709 Steele Tatter No. 49 P 1 The Im- 
position of honest Names and Words upon improper Subjects. 
1Q70J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 1. § 2. 7 I3y our appre- 
hension of propositions I mean our imposition of a sense 
on the terms of which they are composed. 

3 . Imputation, accusation, charge. Ohs. 
j6n Shaks. I Vint. T. 1. ii. 74 The Imposition clear’d, 
Hereditarie ours. 

4 . The action of imposing or laying as a burden, 
duty, charge, or task ; the action of inflicting, 
levying, enjoining, or enforcing. 

*593 Shaks. Lncr 1697 At this request . . Each present 
Lord began to promise aide. As bound in Knighthood to 
her imposition. 1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. 1. ii. § 6 The 
Imposition of tins Law upon himself is his own free and 
voluntary Act. 2622 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii. (1651) 
51 The superstitious impositions of fasts. 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th. in. § 34. 123 Opinions, .not derived from forcible 
external imposition. 2845 M*Culloch Taxatioti 1. iv. 108 
The effects that would result from the imposition of taxes. 

+ b. The levying of a tax ; taxation. Ohs . 
c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. MS.) Coempaon 
. .J>at weere cstabelyssed vp onthepoeple byswichamanere 
imposiscion as who so bowhte a bossel corn he moste yeue 
the kynge the fifte part. 2628 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. hi. 

§ 2x7 Any power of Imposition upon any Merchandizes. 

5 . Anything imposed, levied, or enjoined : a. An 
impost ; tax, duty ; spec, in pi. duties upon imports 
and exports imposed by the, royal prerogative. 

c'X46o Fortescue Abs. <5- Lim. Mon. x. (1885) 132 He 
takith certayn imposicions made by hym self! vppon euery 
oxe. 1483 Ad 1 Rich. Ill, c. 2 A new Imposition called a 
Benevolence, a 1^33 Ld. Berners Huon lx. 210 He hath 
reissyd vp in all his londes new tayJ/es & gables & inposses- 
syons. 1689 Burnet Tracts I. 44 lLose who stay behind, 
can scarce live and pay those grievous Impositions that are 
laid upon them. 2839 Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 83 The 
lands of the church were also_ subject to the ordinap' 
impositions for the public service. 1863 H. Cox Inst it. 
111. ii. 601 Prerogative impositions at theports were dormant 
from the reign of Edward III. to that of Mary. 

■f b. A command, charge, or ordinance imposed 
or laid upon one. Ohs. 

2506 Shaks. Merck. V. in. iv. 33, 1 doe desire you Not to 
denie this imposition. The which my loue and some neces- 
sity Now laves vpon you. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 513 In 
those capitulations of peace.. I find this expres.se article and 
imposition, that the}’ should not vse yron, but only about 
tillage of the ground. 2637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 

I. 241 His imposition, ‘let those in Iudea flie to the moun- 
taines 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. iii. 7 The decrees and 
ceremonial impositions of men. 

c. A literary exercise or task imposed as a 
punishment at school or college. (Colloquially 
abbreviated impo or impot. ) 

1746 Warton. Progr. Discontent 121 When impositions 
were supplyd To light my pipe, or sooth my pride. 2785 
— Minor Poems Milton 422 note (Webster), Literary tasks 
called impositions. 1806-7 J • Beresford Miseries Hunt. 
Life(\Zib)x.\\. Concl. 322, 1 have never forgotten the passage, 
since I once translated it at Oxford as an imposition. 2844 

J. T. Hewlett Parsons A- W. xv, The penalty for trans- 

gressing this, .was a long imposition — task some wouiu ca 
it. 2809 Punch 22 Feb. 88/2, 1 . .got an * impot for cribbing 
a Greek exercise. , . , 

6 . The action of imposing upon or deceiving by 
palming off what is false or unreal ; an instance 0 

this, an imposture. . 

1632 Lithgow Trav. m. 208 When the flat contrary of 
his abjured impositions, is infallibly knowne ^ ® ‘ V- ‘ ’ 

doubted trueth. 1708 Swi rr Death Partridge, The predic- 
tions you printed . . were mere impositions on the peopie. 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. ix, He was afraid Miss 
Western would never agree to an imposition of this Kina. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 83 He who would either im- 
pose on others or escape imposition must know the tru 
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Impositive (impp'zitiv), a. rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
Positive a.] Not positive. 

c 1856 De Morgan Budget Paradoxes (1872) 275 He [the 
psychological, speculator] requires it to be granted that his 
system is positive and that your's is impositive. 
f Imp 0 Sit or (imp^zitai). Obs. rare. [a. L. 
impositor , agent-noun from imponcre to I si pose.] 
One who imposes ; = Imposer. •{* a. One who 
imposes a name. b. Printing. One who imposes 
the pages of type in a forme. C. The inflicter of 
a task ox imposition. 

1493 Festivall (\V. de W. 1515) 122 b, Yf the imposytoure 
and gyuer of the name hath perfyte scyenceand knowledge. 
1617 Minsheu Ductor Ling., Impositor, inschooles he that 
put the names into a Rolle. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Imfio- 
sitor , the Impost tor or Monitor in a School ; also he that im- 
poses the pa^es into a Form for the Press. 
Impossibilifica*tion. nonce-wd. [f. Impos- 
sible : see -fication.] A rendering impossible. 

3818 Coleridge in Rem. (1836) I. 88 Sovereigns and their 
courtiers were flattered by the degradation of nature and 
the itnpossibil fication of a pretended virtue. 
IinpossibiTitate, v. rare. [f. HrpossiBiLrr-Y 
+ -ate 3 ; cf. Sp. ini post b Hi tar, It. impossibilitarc .] 
irans. To render impossible. 

2633 T. Adams Exp, 2 Peter ii. 14 It [covetousness] im- 
possibilitates the entrance into heaven. 1646 Chas. I Let. 
in Carte Ormonde (1735) 1 1 1. 452, 1.. would do nothing to im- 
possibUstate ayde [/rmiVff adye] from thence. 1834 Southey 
Doctor II. xi6 How many accidents might for ever have 
impossibilitaied the existence of this incomparable work 1 

Impossibility (imppsibrtfti'). (a. F. impos- 
sibility (14th c.) or ad. L. wipossibilitdt-em , f. im- 
possibilis Impossible : see -ity.] 

1 . The quality of being impossible. 

*387-8 T. Usk Test. Love m. Hi. (Skeat) I. 14 Shewe me 
the absence of that impossibilite. . *526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
IV. 1531) 215 No lesse impossibilite it is, but rather more. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. Fill no To declare the impossi- 
bilite.of this demaunde. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 55 
The impossibility that his Intelligence could be true. 1707 
Curios, in Husb. 4* Gard. 187 The Impossibility they lie 
under of restoring them to their first State. 1754 Edwards 
Freed. I Pitt 1, ui. 19 Impossibility is the same as negative 
Necessity, or a Necessity that a Tiling should not be.. 1876 
Mozley CJniv. Senn. xi. 1x877) 221 Where is the impos- 
sibility of a glorious and endless existence? 

b. With an and pi. : An instance of this ; an 
impossible thing ; that which cannot be. 

c 1300 Three Kings' Sons 112, I am not bounde to noon 
ympossibilite. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. i. 9 A demon- 
stration leadyng to an impossibility is that argument whose 
conclusion is impossible., 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) 
III. 73 The Impossibilities are of two sorts, Impossible 
Truths, and Impossible Goods. 1772 Priestley Inst. Retig. 
(1782) I. 28 Even divine power cannot produce impossibili- 
ties. 1828 Carlyle Mist Burns (1872) II. 14 Is not every 
genius an impossibility till he appear ? 

+ 2 . Impotence, inability. (So med.L. impossi - 
bilitas.) Obs. 

02450 tr. De Imitations lu.yi. 71 Loue .. pleynib neuere 
of impossibilite, for it deme]> itself mijty to all binges. 1553 
Latimer Serin. Lord's Pr. iv. jf r 562) 22 b, He would® haue 
vs to know our owne impossibilitye and vnablenesse to doe 
any thyng. Ibid. vii. 45 Whan . .we say, Leade vs not into 
temptation, we learn to know our own impossibility and 
infirmitie. . 2654-66 Ld. Orrery Part hen. 534 News of his 
impossibility of doing it. 1796 Plain Sense II. 167 The utter 
impossibility of her father to afford any effectual assistance. 

3 . Math . The quality of being 4 impossible ’ or 
imaginary, rare. 

2673 Wallis in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 557 Not- 
withstanding the impossibility of .. the square root of a 
negative quantity. 

Impossible (impp’sib’l), a. and sb. Forms: 
3 inpossibile, 4 in-, ympossible, impossibel, 
4-6 inapossyble, 5 inpossybyll, impossybul, 
Sc. impossibyll, 4- impossible, [a. F. impos- 
sible (14th c.) — It. impossibile , or ad. (post-cl.J L. 
impossibilisj f. im- (Im- 2 ) + possibilts Possible.] 
A. adj. I. Not possible ; that cannot be done 
or effected; that cannot exist or come into being; 
that cannot be, in existing or specified circum- 
stances. Const, to or for. 

The exact sphere in which the thing is declared to be im- 
possible is sometimes expressed by the advs. logically , 
mathematically , morally , physically (see these words). 

a 2300 Cursor Al. 24761 It es.bot foli al ]>i talking, And 
als an inpossibile [Gdtt. impossible] thing. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 6281 Swa witty and myghty es he pat na-thyng 
til hym impossibel may be. c 2460 Toumeley Myst. xn. 373 
Nothyng is fnpossybyll sothly that god wyll. 2484 Caxton 
Fables of AEsoP v. i, None. ought not to entremete hym to 
doo that that Impossyble is to hym. 1529 More Dyaloge 
1. Wks. 126/1 They . . laughed therat as at an impossible 
lye. 2697 Dampier Fey. I. 274, We see that sometimes 
designs have been given over as impossible, and at another 
time .. have been accomplished. 1751 Sir J. Hill Rev. 
Wks. Roy. Soc. (1780) 66 It becomes a wise Man not to 
think any Thing impossible, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 74 
We reached a place where further advance was impossible. 

b. with infinitive complement (now usually ac- 
tive, sometimes passive). 

c 2400 Maun dev. (1839) xxvi. 265 Summe of hem. trowed, it 
were an Inpossible thing to be. 1476 J. Paston in P . Lett. 
No. 777 HI. 164 It is non inpossybyll to bryng a bosvght. 
2484 Caxton Fables of sEsop t. xvii, None ought to enter- 
mete hym self for to doo a thynge, whicbe as for hym impos- 
syble is to be done. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. 1. 5 b, 
His power impossible to be auoided, hangeth ouer them. 


2656 Waller To viy Ld, Protector*., What maybe thought 
impossible to do By us. . 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 548 The 
rest was craggie cliff ..impossible to clirobe. 

C. Often qualifying an infinitive phrase, or sub- 
stantive clause : commonly introduced by it. 

1 34° _ 7° Alex. 4- Dind. 1x08 To oure painede peple. in- 
possible hit seme)?, pat 3e oure manerus mihte mekliche 
endure. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 336'PouIe preueth it in- 
possible riche men haue.[j<?w<r MSS. to haue] heuene. 1382 
Wyclif Heb. xi. 6 It is inpossible ony man for to plese God 
withoute feith. 2390 Gower Conf. II. 153 To ben a god is 
inpossible. <71400-50 Alexander 2707 Inpossible it semes 
A heuy As to be houyn [ Dublin PIS. to heff] on hye to, be 
sternes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 17 It* was im- 
possyble for them to. .wynne the sayd lande. 1595 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. ji. i. 285 It were impossible I should speed 
amisse. 0x712 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. (1887' II. 1, 

I believed it impossible you should forget me. 1852 H. 
Rogers Eel. Faith (1853)275 It is impossible that we should 
ever see levers perfectly, inflexible. 1864 Daily Tel. 20 
Sept., To give anything like a correct amount of the loss. . 
would be impossible. *890 Law Times Rep. LXIII. 766/2 
It was impossible, .for a loading berth to be secured. 

2 . Math. Having no possible or real value, ima- 
ginary. 

1673 Kersev Algebra I. 269. Impossible Roots are such 
whose values cannot be conceived or comprehended either 
Arithmetically or Geometrically; as in, this Equation, 
azs2 — \l - 1, .. for no Number can be imagined, which being 
multiplied by itself according to any Rule of Multiplication 
will produce — • 1. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 
226 Coming, like impossible roots, by pairs. 1874 Tod- 
hunter Trig. xix. § 27* (*882) 216 If « be even, the last 
term, .is possible.. and the last term but one is impossible. 

3 . In recent vise, with ellipsis of some qualification 
suggested by the context ; as, impossible to deal 
with, to carry into practice, to do anything with, to 
get on with, to tolerate, to recognize ; utterly un- 
suitable or impracticable, ‘ out of the question \ 

1858 Carlyle Fredk.Gt . in. vi. 1. 247 Never was a spirited 
young fellow placed in more impossible position. 1865 
M. Arnold Ess. Cfit. Pref. 19 Oxford.. adorable dreamer., 
home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular 
names, and impossible loyalties ! 1876 Besant & Rice 

Gold. Butterfly II, 273 To all the world except Jack and 
Agatha, she was an impossible, girl ; she said things that 
no other girl would have said. 2884 Harpers Mag. May 
911/2 The .. ghosts . . made the place absolutely impossible. 
x8 86 G. Allen & Mary Cotes Kalce's Shrine 1. 17 The 
dear old ugly lady .. in the speckly dress and impossible 
bonnet. 

B. sb. = Impossibility, rare in sing. 

, C1374 Chaucer Troilus in. 476 (525) That wyst he wel an 
inpossible were. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. iv. (Skeat) 

I. 152 If I graunte contradiccion, I should graunt an impos- 
sible. c 1440 CapgRAVE St. Katlt. iv. 662 Your sect.e .. 
May not stande. .Right for he impossibles whiche her-inne 
3e hepe. 1472 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 701 III. 53 Your 
desyer. .was an impossoyby.l to be browght abowght., 2678 
Cudworth Int ell. Syst. 1. ii. §,5. 63 A bundle of mcompre- 
hensibles, unconceivables, and impossibles. 2789 T. Taylor 
Proclus II. 6 The nature of an impossible becomes known 
from the seventh [theorem]. 2866 Miss Mulock Chris - 
tian's Mistake 130 Heaven sometimes converts our impos- 
sibles and inevitables into the very best blessings we have. 

C. Comb., as impossible-looking. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. I. 23 Certainly the 
impossiblest-Iooking literary problem I ever had. 2898 
IVestm. Gaz. 32 Mar., This impossible-looking constituency. 
Impo*ssibleness. rare. [f. prec, + -ness ] 
= Impossibility. 

1447 Bokenham Scyniys (Roxb.) 29 Whan this Austyn sey 
the gret mischef . . And the impossybylnesse it to relef. 
2642 Rogers Nanman 101 The needlesnesse, difficulty, yea, 
impossiblenesse of prevailing. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

ImpO’SSlbly, ado. [f. as prec. + -LT 2 .] Not 
possibly ; in an impossible fashion. Now chiefly 
in not impossibly ** (just) possibly, perhaps. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1,656) 116 Rome, .which .. had 
impossibly attained unto so high glory and power, .without 
the singular favour of the Gods. 1603 Drayton Odes viii. 

7 S’ impossibly 1 love you. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 360 
Reason not impossibly may meet Some specious object by 
the Foe subomd. *7x5-20 Pope Iliad v. 353 note (Seager), 
His enemy took, .a rising ground, by which means he might 
not impossibly stand higher, c 2825 Beddoes Second Brother 

II. ii, Let us forget what else is possible, Yea, hope impos- 
sibly ! 1885 March. Exam. 28 May 5/3 The ceremony., 
may not impossibly be marred. 

Impost (i*mp<7°st), jd.i [a. OF. impost (1429 
in Hatz.-Darm.), now impbt = Sp. impuesto , Pg. 
imposio , ad. med.L. impostus or impostum (1272 
in Du Cange) from L. impostus, impositus, pa. pple. , 
of impofiere to Impose. The corresponding It. im- \ 
posta represents the fem. of the same pple. (cf. millt 
eqtii de imposta , an. 1302 in Du Cange).] 

1 . A tax, duty, imposition, tribute ; spec, a customs- 
duty levied on merchandise. Now chiefly Hist. 

The distinction suggested by Cowell, that impost properly 
denotes a duty on imported goods, and custom^ one on goods 
exported, is repeated by later diets. ; but there is no evidence 
that it was ever in accepted use. 

1568 Grafton Chron., Hen. If, II. 8,1 He neuer put any 
tribute, impost, or taxe vpon his subiectes. 2570 Act 13 
Eliz. c. 4 § 1 Customs, Subsidies, Imposts or other Duties 
within any Port of the Realm. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <$■ 
Comtmu. (1603) 124 Keeping garrison there to receive the 
impostes, and customes of the ariving vessels. <22628 
Raleigh Prerog. Purl. (1628) 51 The great taxe vpon wine 
is still called Impost, because it was imposed after the 
ordinary rate of payment had lasted many years. 2726 
Cavallier Mem. tv. 274 That the Inhabitants of the 
Cevennes, whose Houses have been burned in the Wars, 


shall pay no Imposts for the Term of seven Years. 2789 
Const. U. S. i. § 20 The net produce of all duties and 
imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be 
for the use of the treasury of tne United States. 1861 
Goschf.n For. Exch . 20 Import duties, or transit dues, and 
‘the whole range of Government imposts. 2874 Green 
Short Hist. viit. § 5. 513 A bench of Judges .. declared the 
new impost [ship-money] to be legal. 
fig * *702 Eng. Theophrnst. 236 Confidence is not the 
favour but the impost of a prince. 

b. aitrib,, as impost-fine, -law, also impost- 
taker (see quot. a 1700). 

1588 Acc.-Bk. IF. JFray \r\ ^Antiquary XXXII. 54 Payd 
. . vjr. viijcf. for an Impost Finne to the quens maiestie of 
xv. akers landc. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Impost- 
taker , one that stands by and Lends Money to the Gamester 
at a very high Interest. , 1804 J. Grahame Sablath (1808) 
25 Ye who sit..divising impost-laws. 

2 . Placing slang. The weight which a horse has 
to carry in a handicap race. 

2883 Daily News 25 June 2/2 The horse .. has such a 
lenient impost that it will be easy to make him first 
favourite. 1887 Ibid. 7 Feb. 2/6 His light impost might 
enable him to win. 

Impost (rmp^ust), sb. 2 Arch. [a. F. imposte 
(1545 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. imposta, of same 
derivation as prec.] 

1 . The upper course of a pillar or abutment, 
frequently projecting in the form of an ornamental 
moulding or capital, on which the foot of an arch 
rests. 


Where there is no projection, the impost is said to be 
continuous. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Frcart’s Archit. 130 Imposts .. are 
nothing but their Capitels or more protuberant heads, upon 
which rest the ends of the Arches. 172* J. James tr. Le 
Blond’s Gardening 74 An Arch adorn’d with Imposts. 2845 
Petrie Eccl. Archit. Irel. 178 Round piastres, or semi- 
columns, with fiat imposts or capitals, 
f 2 . The hanging stile of a door or gate ; hence, 
the leaf of a door or gate. Obs. rare. 

1730 A. Gordon Majpets Amphith. 295 Of these three 
Gates, the first., has no Marks of ever having had Imposts, 
..the other. .has two round Holes in the Stone of the 
Threshold., in them the Hinges of two parts of the Gates,, 
turned round, causing the Imposts to play [facendo giocar 
le imposte\. By this we discover the manner of the ancient 
Imposts, called Posies by the Latins. 

3 . A horizontal block supported by upright 
stones, as at Stonehenge. Also attrib. 

2768 G. White Selbome xxi. (1875) 74 These birds [daws] 
deposit their nests in the interstices between the upright and 
the impost stones of that amaring work of antiquity'. 2769 
De Foe's TourGt. Brit. I. 296 The outer Circle of Stone- 
henge., in its Perfection, consisted of 60 Stones, 30 Up- 
rights, and 30 Imposts. 2852 T. Wright Cell, Roman 4- 
Saxon ii. 59 Thirty upright stones sustaining as many 
others placed horizontally, so as to form continuous 
impost. 

+ Impost, vP Obs . rare. fapp. ad. It, impostare 
4 to set on the impost or case to a door or window ’.] 

1 , trails. To set or base on imposts. 

1730 A. Gordon Mafieis Amphith. 327 The.. Wall.. has 
no Thickness ..sufficient to impost another Roof of the Wall 
a-new. Ibid. 407 There being no Marks of yaults on. .the 
.Wall, in which they may have been inlaid or imposted. 

2 . intr. To begin to curve inward ; to spring, as 
an arch. 


1730 A. Gordon Mafieis Amphith. 285 The Roofs do 
impost, or draw in above the thickness of the Arches. 

I’mpost, v ‘~ IP - S ’ Customs, [f. Hi post j#. 1 ] 
irans. To classify (imported goods, etc.) according 
to their tariff designations and the rate of duties paid 
on them. Hence I'mposter; I'mposting’ ppl.a. 

2884 Harper's Mag. June 57/2 {New York Custom Ho.), 
The entry papers, .are. .sent to an official who imposts 
them, or,, in other words, classifies the articles iherein 
described in separate columns according to the. rate of duty 
that each is liable to pay. Ibid., From the imposter the 
entries pass to other hands. Ibid., Again they' pass into 
the hands of the imposting and statistical clerks. 
Imposteme, obs. form of Impostume. 
Imposter, obs. f. Impostor ; see Impost v 
tlmposte’riouB, a. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Impos- 
TERY-f-ous; cf. Impostorious, - uRious.] =next. 
.2633 Hart Diet Diseased in. xxx. 373 As for the signe of 
life and death by the blood sweaty, drops, I hold it either 
imposterious or impious and superstitious. 

+ ImpO’SterOTlS, a . Obs. [f. imposter , Im- 
postor, or perh. (from the date) Imposture + 
-ous ; c£ Impostorous, -trous, -turous.] 

1 . Of the nature of an imposture ; false. 

- 1562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 44 a, Nothing, but the im Fes- 
terous subtiltie of wicked people. 2607 Beaum. & st. 
IFoman-H dter hi. ii, To hold thy strictness false tmd 
imposterous. 1665 J. SrENCER V r ulg. Prophecies 4 So im- 
posterous and litigious an Argument as this is. 

2 . Having the character of an impostor. 

a 162 6 Middleton Mayor Queenborough it. uu 
thou’rt known to be a whore imposterous^ ar6J[olJ M 
Pari. Bees ix. (1881) 56 This Satyre is the ChirgaerVl an 
imposterous Quacksalver. 1652 Gaule A/agar rp . 3, 
Executed for an imposterous traytor. 

Hence tTmpo'sterously ^n/r'. . 

1657 W. MokiCE Coena fgast Korn? Del. xt. 123 They 
would not dare to argue so impost erou sly'- 

tlmpo’stery. Obs. rare — . [cf- prec.] Im- 

posture: = IMPOSTORT, -TRY, -TUBY. 

2656 Burton'S Diary i\l&) 1-7* His riding into Exeter 
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was a horrid piece of pageantry and impost cry, but how to 
call that blasphemy in him I know not. 

Imposfclrame, etc. : see Impostume. 
Impostor (impp’Stai). Forms: a. 6-7 im- 
posture, (6 -ur). 7-9 imposter. 7. 7 impos- 

tour, 7- impostor, [a. F. imposteur (16th c.) = 
Sp., Pg. impostor , It. impostore , ad. late L. impostor., 
agent-noun f. impdncre to Impose (ppl. stem i in- 
fo sit-, impost-). At its first adoption into English, 
the word was app. confused with the older Impos- 
ture, the termination being subsequently altered 
to -er and -or, the latter of which, agreeing with 
the original L. form, has survived.] 

One who imposes on others ; a deceiver, swindler, 
cheat ; now chiefly, one who assumes a false char- 
acter, or passes himself off as some one other than 
he really is. 

c. 2586 > Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 21 To 
takk. .thaime to be malicious imposturis, as suirlietbey arc. 
1591 Horsey Trav . (Hakluyt Soc.) 161 Ther mett him an 
impostur or magician, which they held to be their oracle. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 145 Mahomet »the great Im- 
posture. 

/3 . ^ 1607 Tofsell Four-/. Beasts 301 This thing haue 
the imposters of the World vsed for a Phyltrc. 1687 T. 
Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 8t They are seven 
as arrant imposters as ever deluded tlic credulous world. 
1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 113 The fanatics and imposters 
of the early ages. 

y. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia m. xii. 94 Being found a 
meere Impostor, he dyed most miserably, a 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Tracts (i6S4l3The Impostour Barchochcbas. *711 
Addison Sped. No. 35 p 4 There is an Impostor abroad, 
who takes upon him the Name of this young Gentleman. 
1825 Lytton Zicci 1. i, It is very clear that this Zicci is some 
impostor. 

pig. *605 Shahs. Mach. m. iv.64 These flawcs and starts 
(Impostors to true feare). 

at t rib. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav . 14 The 
Impostor-Prophet Mahomet. 1678 Wan LEY Wend. Lit. 
World iv. li. § 10. 453/2 He commanded all those Impostor 
Priests to be crucified. 2738 Wakburton Div. Legat. I. 
Ded. 40 What says our Imposter Jew to this? 1837 Ht. 
Martineau Soc. Arner. III. 70^0 unworthy bondage of 
mean fear to some impostor opinion. 

tlmposto*rioxis, a. Obs. rare . [EImpostory 
' + -ous ; cf, Imposteiuous, -turious.] Having the 
character of an impostor or imposture. 

1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. 11. ». 43 An impostorious 
empiricke. Ibid. 44 Nothing else but impostorious con- 
jecture. 1670 Evelyn Mem. 5 Aug., I was formerly ac- 
quainted with the impostorious Nunns of Loudune in France. 

t Impcrstorism. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. Impostor 
+ -ism ; cf. Imfosturism.] « Imposture. 

1652 Mercurius Democritus 18-28 Aug. 162 Hocus Pocus 
Juglings, forgeries, and damn'd Impostorisms. 

Impostorous (imp^staras), a. [f. Impostor, 
or peril, (from the date) orig. f. Imposture + -ous ; 
cf. Imposterous, -trous, -turous.] 

+ 1 . Of the nature of an imposture. Obs. 

1548 Hooper Ten Commattdm . vii, That noman after 
there deathe shuld deceaue the people . . with false and 
impostorous doctrine. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 224 Rites 
and ceremonies, .impostorous, prophane and impious. 

2 . Having the character of an impostor ; practis- 
ing imposture. 

i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 13. 944 Richard 
Simon, an ambitious and impostorous wretch. x6z8 Ford 
Loved s Mel. 1. ii. Thou, .art indeed an impostorous empiric. 
1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Koutj Def. xxvii. 273 His 
impostorous Physician assured him, that he could not live 
one day without his Medicines. 1882 Creighton Hist. 
Papacy II. 458 marg., Impostorous Embassy from the East. 

Impo'storsliip. [f. Impostor + -ship.] The 
office or character of an impostor. 

1620 Shelton Quix. III. xi. 68 This Vale of Tears where 
there’s scarce anything without Mixture of Mischief, Im- 
postorship or Villany. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. 23 An 
examiner, and discoverer of this impostorship. 1823 
Bentham Not Paul 185 Should he . .find himself stigmatized 
as an impostor; — find himself encountered by a certificate 
of impostorship. 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 334 In the 
annals of literary’, as well as political impostorship. 

. + Imp O’ story. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -Y ; 
cf. Impostery, -ury.] = Imposture. 

1653 A. Wilson /as. 1 107 It could not be imagined that 
any thing of Impostory could result from him. 1655 Fuller 
Clu Hist. x. iv. § 56 The Disease of the Mother being the 
best Foundation to build such Impostourie thereon. 

f Impo'strate, ppl. a. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. Im- 

postor or Imposture + -ate 2 .] == Impostrous. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 4 The impostrat quagmires of this 
abortive age. 

Impostress (impp -sires). [f. imposter , Im- 
postor + -ess ; perh. after OF. imposteresse (Gode- 
froy), but cf. actor. - tress , hunter , -tress.] A female 
impostor. Now rare. 

16x4 Bacon Let. to /as. I xx Feb., The impostress Eliza- 
beth Barton. 1665 Wither Lord's Prayers 32 Reason is 
cryed down as an Impostress. 1772 Poetry m Ann. Peg. 
212 No wonder if th’ impostress had deceiv’d. X839 Pve 
Smith Script. <5- Geol. 179 It was an impostress under the 
name of philosophy. 

t Impo’strix. Obs. rare. [a. med.L. impos- 
trix , fe m . • of impostor .] = prec. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist.v. ii. §47, I am heartily sorry that 
the gravity of John Fisher 1. should be so light, and the 
sharp sight of S r Thomas More so blinde, as to give credit 
to so notorious an Impostrix. 1700 Hickes in Pe/ys' Diary 
19 June, Some suspected her for an impostrix. 


Impostrous (impp-strss), a. Also 7 impos- 
t’rous. [Abbreviation of Imposterous pr -ouous : 
cf. monster , -irons.'] 

1. Having the character of an impostor. 

x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. xviii. 286 He that took th* 
impost’rous Ciprian king. 1850 Grote Greece it. Ixvii. 
VIII. 484 Aristotle.. gave to the word Sophist a definition 
substantially the same as that which it hears in the modern 
languages 4 an impostrous pretender to knowledge', a man 
who employs what he knows to be fallacy, for the purpose 
of deceit and of getting money. 

2. Of the nattne of an imposture. 

. 163S Heywood Hierarch. V . 289 Further to speak of his 
impostrous lies. x658 H. More Div. Dial. v. v. (1713) 412 
The Idolatrous and Impostrous Church of Rome. 1B10 
Bentham Packing (1821) 26 As of the true and original 
jury, so of this impostrous modern substitute, the origin lies 
buried in obscurity. 1818 Ias. Mill Brit. India II. v. ix. 
699 The outcry was groundless and impostrous. 

So lmpo*stry = Impostery, -ory, -ury. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholn/sVoy. hi. xviii. 105 They 
rctume to their houses triumphing of their impostrie. 

t Xmpo’stumate, ppl. a. Obs. Also 8 -thu- 
mato. [Altered form of apostumate, ArosTEMATE 
ppl. a., after Imfostume.] Affected with impos- 
tumes ; of the nature of an impostume. Alsoyi g. 

1601 Holland Pliny xxvii. iv. II. 273 *I*he leaves arc 
singular good to be laid upon impostumat swellings. 1651-3 
Jr.R. Taylor Serin, /or Year (1678) 187 He let his finger 
alone, and told him that his liver was jmpostumate. 1725 
PorE Odyss. xx. 358 'Hus lord Ulysses cy’d; And thus 
buret out th’ imposthumate with pride. 175^-64 Smellie 
Midwif. I. 132 The ovaria are sometimes .. inflamed, im- 
postumatc [etc.]. 

+ Impo'Stnmate, v. Obs. Also 7-8 -thumate. 
[Altered form of apostumate , Apostemate v., after 
iHrosroME ; cf. prec.] 

1. trans. To affect with an impostume ; to cause 
an impostume in. Also fig. 

* 1592 NASHE4 Lett. Con/ut. Lij b, To corrupt the aire and 
impostumate mens ears with their pan-pudding prose. 1646 
Buck Rich. Ill , 53 So much our vices impostumate our 
fames. 1758 J. S. Le Draft's Observ. Stirg. (1771) 220 
Some fresn Stone having .. impostumated the Kidney. 

2. intr. To swell into an impostume, to form an 
ulcerous tumour ; to fester, 1 gather \ Alsoyff. 

xCoyMARKHAM^CVzt/rt/. 1. (1617) 68 Grosse and impostumat- 
ing humors. Ibid. vn. 71 When those kernels doe swel and 
impost umate outwardly. 17x2 AnouniNor John Bull 1. viii, 
The bruise imposthumated, and afterwards turned to a 
stinking ulcer. 1762 R. Guv Pract. Obs. Cancers 162 The 
Lump soon afterwards impostumated. 
t Impo'stnmated, ppl. a. Also 7-8 -thu- 
mated. [f. as prec. ppl. adj. and vb. + -edL] 
Affected with, swollen into, of the nature of, an 
impostume ; ulcerated. Also fig. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health. 131 b, Agnynst the Palsie of 
the tongue or other members, if they are impostumated or 
cankered. 1647 Clarendon Contempt . Ps. in tracts (1727) 
471 Like the pain the impostumated patient suffers in the 
lancing his sore. 1712 Perquisite Monger 20 Intoxicated 
with Power, and imposthumated with Ambition. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 May, Putrid gums, imposthumated 
lungs. 

Impostumation, -thumation (imp/?sti«- 

mr'Jan). Now rare. [Altered form of apostuma - 
tion, Apostemation, after Impostume.] 

1. The formation of an impostume ; festering, 
suppuration. 

1552 Huloet, Imposthumacion or runnynge of a sore, 
suppurantia, sufpuratio [etc.]. 1643 I. Steer tr. Exp. 

C/iyrurg. v. 13 Hereby commeth inflammation, impostima- 
tion, and divers times Gangrene. 1674 Josselyn Voy. Nezti 
Eng. 184 They are troubled with a disease in the mouth or 
throat .. Quinsies, and Impostumntions of the Almonds. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Imposthumation , the formation of an 
imposthume. 

2 . —Impostume sb. 1,2, 

1522 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 185, I haue beene . . sore 
vexed . . with an impostumacion risen within my mouthe. 
1607-12 Bacon Ess., Seditious (Arb.) 408 Maligne vlcers 
ana pernicious imposturaacions. a 1788 Pott C h in t rg.l Vks. 
II. 448 An abscess, or imposthumation which may be re- 
lieved or cured by an opening. 1807 Med. Jnti. 216 Two or 
three small imposthumations appeared forming on the legs. 

Impostume, -tkume (impp-sti^m), sb. Now 
rare. Forms: 5-6 em-, en-, im-, -postem(e, 
-tym(e, -tome, -tume, 6-8 impostem, 7 im- 
posthim, 6 - impostume, -thume. [a. OF. em- 
posiume (also in 16 th c. Eng.), altered form of 
aposlume, aposteme ; see Apostesi. 

A word which has undergone unusual corruption both in 
prefix and radical part. Originally Gr. a-rotr-roiLa abscess, 
L. apostema, F. aposteme. In OF. the ending was corrupted 
to - stume (whence ME. Apostume) ; in late OF. the mitial 
a of the prefix apo- was, like a- prefix, sometimes contused 
with em-, making empostume. The Latin form of cut- 
being im-, the word was modified in Eng. as tmposeume. 
The earlier ME. apostume was meanwhile apheuzed as 
Postume, and this app. associated with the derivatives? ot 
L. postumus ; when these were erroneously spelt postliume, 
posthumous , the erroneous h passed also into .apostume, 
impostume ; the spelling imposthume is occasional from 
c 1550, and prevalent (though not universal) from c 1700.J 

1. A purulent swelling or cyst in any part of the _ 
body; an abscess. .... 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cintrg. 4 Contents, Cap. nij or empos- 
teme undire be rote of he ere. Ibid. 38 As it schal be teld 
in chapitle of an enpostyme [MS. B. aposteme). Ibid. 
52 An enpostym. Ibid. 54 Enpost ernes. Ibid. 214 ncaatng, 


Of empostyms of he heed. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 195/r An 
Imposteme, apostema. 1525 L». Berners Iroiss, II. cv, 
[ci.] 307 By gambaldyng of the horse the impostume brake 
in his body. 1548 Hall Chron ., Hen. VI (1809) 209 As 
though he had died of a Palsey or Empostome. 155a 
Huloet, Imposthume, or botche, or course of euil humours, 
1578 Lyte 4 Dodoens 1. Ixiii. 93 Empostems, wennes, or 
harde swellings about the yarcs and throte. X642 Rogers 
Naaman 440 When the disease was ripe, he lets out the 
impostume. 1659 South Serin. (1697) I. 103 An Error in 
the judgment, is like an impostem in the Head. 1685 Boyle 
Euq. Notion Nat. 228 Producing sometimes inward Impos- 
thumes. 1738 Stuart in Phil. Trans. XL. 327 Morbid 
Impostems or Tumors. X748 tr. V. Renatus' Distcmp. 
Horses 238 A Suppuration, which they call an Impostume. 
iBai. Brewster Mart. Sc. 111. iii. (1856) 205 An imposthume 
in his brain, occasioned by too much study. 

2.^/7^. a. With reference to moral corruption in 
the individual, or insurrection in the state : A moral 
•or political * festering sore*; the ‘swelling’ of 
pride, etc. 

1565 Calfhill Anna. Treat. Crossed 1846)93 It oper.eth 
the^ festered sores, the” pestilent imposthumes of our ill 
desires. 1622 Malvnes Anc. Law-Merch. 234 The three 
Impostumcs of the world, namely, Warres, Famine, and 
Pestilence. ' 1685 R. Youngs in Sprat 2nd Ft. Re tat. late 
Wicked Contrivance {1693) 97 Several Imposthims they like- 
wise haue sent abroad, which I can prove. 1702 Eng. Theo- 
pltrast. 177 To hinder the impostume of bad humour from 
breaking. . 1839 James Louis XIV, 1. 276 This most absurd 
and abusive imposthume upon an absurd and abusive 
system was called the Paulette. 1876 Browning Pacchiar. 
xxii, The imposthume I prick to relieve thee of, — Vanity. 

+ b. Applied to a gathering cloud or its contents. 
1603 Drayton Bar. Warsi i.xvi, From the swolne fluxure 
of the Clouds, doth shake A ranke Impostume upon every 
Lake. 

f c. Applied to a person swollen with pride or 
insolence. Obs. 

1621 Fletcher 1 st. Princ. 1. iii, Dost thou know me, 
bladder, Thou insolent impostume? 
t ImpO’Stnme, -thume, V. Obs. Forms: 
see prec. [f. prcc. sb. ; cf. apostume , Aposteme v.] 

1. intr . To gather into an impostume or abscess; 
«■ Impostumate v. 2. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 64 Whanne hat h° u art silcir 
fro he enpostemynge [MS. B. empostomyngej 1527 
Andrew Brunrwyke’s Djstyll. Waters Bitjb, Good for 
impostumyng and pnyne in the gummes. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Apostumer <$• vteurir , to empostume, to 
runne. 1607 Topsell Four / Beasts (1658) 326 The knots 
will encrease daily, and inflame, impostume, and break, 
x6a 8 Feltham Resolves 1. xxxyi. xii Whatsoeuer is taken 
in. that is distastfull, and continues there yn-\oyded, does 
daily impostume, and gather till at last it kills. 

2 . traits. ^Impostumated. i. 

1645 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 92 They are free Of 
that ranke venome which imposthumes Alee. 

. + Impo’sttuned, -tlmrtied, ppl. a. Obs.. [f. 
Impostume + -e».] = Impostumated. lit. and fg. 

■ c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 1. iii. § 6 heading, 0 ff woundes 
Impostemede. Ibid. 58 penke nou3t to heele he wounde 
as longe as it is enpostemed [MS. B. apostomyde]. a 1580 
Sidney Arcadia lit. (1622) 384 How can an impostumed 
hart but yeld forth euill matter by his mouth? 1628 Sir 
W. Mure Fancies Fareiv. iii. 3 Impostumde soares^ the 
patient most torment. 1651 Cleveland Poems xo Th im- 
postum’d bubble of a wave. 1663 Aron-bimn. 65 To launce 
our impostum’d Ulcers. 

+ Xmpo sturage. Obs . rare. [f. Imposture 
- f - age.] The action of an impostor ; imposture.. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. viii. 230 Pardon my impos- 
turage. 1656 Artif. Handsovt.'svj To impute to the devils 
invention, or to count them any hurtfull imposturage. 
t ImpO’stural, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-al.J = Impostorous. 

• X588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 71 The vnruly and presump- 
tuous insolencie of such imposturall prophets. x6i2 < T. 
James Jesuits' Down f. 1 A most impostural corporation, 
that haue cleane forsaken and forfeited the spirit of the 
•Catholicke Church. 

• Imposture (impp‘stiui), sb. [a. F. imposture 
(earlier emposlure ), ad. late L. impost lira, abstract 
sb. {.impost-, ppl. stem of impdncre to Impose.] 

1. The action or practice of imposing upon others ; 

wilful and fraudulent deception. m 

*537 tr - Latimer's 2nd Serin, bef. Cotivoc. Cvij, Great 
imposture commeth, when they that the common PJ°P| e 
take for the lyght, go aboute to take the sonne and the 
lyght out of the world e. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 24 1, 1 
great. vse of it, but for Imposture. 2750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 79 r 13 He that suffers by imposture has too often ms 
virtue more impaired than his fortune. x8xo Byron yuan 
1. cxxviii, You’d best begin with truth, and when y 01 ^ 
lost your Labour, there’s a sure market for imposture. X070 
Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. Carlyle 198 Imposture must 
come to an end. , 

T b. The deception of unreal or feigned appear- 
ances ; illusion. Obs. , . 

x6 43 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 5 The counterfeit 
griefes of those knowne and professed impostures lat a yj> 
1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. i.i. § 38. 47 There something 
in us superiour to Sense, which judges of it, once 
Phantastrj', and condemns its Imposture. ?794 j'™ 

View Nat. II. 231 Nothing can secure the mind fror " ® .. , 
and imposture, but the precision arising from a canai 
philosophical spiriL . , . 

2. An act of fraudulent deception; a cheat, a 

•fraud. . . . 

• 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 153 By this prntye cautele 
•and slygbe imposture. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxx. (ip3y 


•103 A'Junishabl. imposture. 17 5 ? Robertson Hkfgpgh 
<18x3) I. it. 1 15 The vigilance of the reformers detected 
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IMPOUND, 


these impostures. 1838 Lytton Calderon i, He had sub* 
mitted to an imposture. 

b. A thing (or person) which is pretended to be 
what it is not. 

■ 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxii. (1700) 245 Many of the Bones 
which were carried about by Monks, were none of their 
Bones but Impostures. 1781 J. Moore View Soc. It. 
(1790) I . i. 18 We were a gang of impostures. 

^3. An obs. form of Impostor, q.v. 

Hence Impo’sturesliip = Impostobship. 

1608 T. Morton Preantb . Encounter 39 A sportfull or 
rather execrable Impostureship of P. R. 

+ Impo'sture, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. 
To practise imposture, b. trans. To impose upon, 
deceive, c. To declare or prove to be an imposture. 

1622 H. Sydenham Serin. Sol. Occ. (1637) 9 2 Labouring to 
nullifie his acts, blemish his descent, imposture all his 
miracles. 1624 T. Scott Belg. Souldier 32 Spaine assembles 
armies, the Iesuites coniure, the Priests imposture, a 1659 
Lady Alimony IV. vii, The Devil's a Witch, and has im* 
postur’d them. 

Hence Impo'sturing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1618 Gainsford P. War beck in Select. Httrl. A fisc. (1793) 
60 Where the imposturing of priests hath got the upper hand 
of all religion and piety. 1624 Gag for Pope 71 Her abomin- 
able life and imposturing deceit, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts <$• A Ton. (1642) 2x4 Imposturing lewd Libels, counter- 
fatted under the names of the Apostles. 

t Impcrstured, ppl \ a. Obs . [f. Imposture 
sb. or v. + -ED.] Falsified, adulterated ; impostrous. 

16x9 PasguiPsPalm{ 1877) 149 False impostur’d wines doe 
hurt the eyes. 1648-99 J. Beaumont Psyche it. cxxxvi. (17021 
23 That face which I Wantonly scorn’d, and cast my love 
away Upon impostur d Lust’s foul Mystery. 

t Impostu'rious, a. Ohs. 1 -are- 1 , [f. Im- 

roSTURY + -OUS ; cf. IHPOSTRRIOUS, -OttlOUS.] = 
Impostrous. 

la xfioo Hystorie of H amble t iv, There are some imposturi- 
ous companions that impute so much devimtte to the devell. 

+ Xmpo'sturism. Obs. rare. [f. Imposture 
sb. + -ism.] The practice of imposture. 

(21640 Day Peregr. Schol . (188 1) 48 For she knew .. her 
base imposturisme would be discoverde. 1656 Earl Monm. 
Advt.fr. Parnass. 170 The cunning and imposturism which 
the princes of the world have used. 

t Impo’sturize, a . 1 Obs. ff. imposture , or 
impostor + -jze.] intr. To practise imposture. 
Hence Impo-sturizing ppl. a. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. Pref., Imposturlsing Renega- 
does that come fresh from the Popes Tyring House. Ibid. 
xxi. 134 Imposturlsing Sooth-sayers. 1624 Gee Foot out of 
Snare 44 Diuers other obseruations haue our imposturizing 
Renegadoes. 

f Impo'sturize, v . 2 nonce-wd. [f. Im- 1 + Pos- 
turize.] trans. To mimic the postures of. 

*77* W. Huddesford in J. Granger's Lett. (1805) X49 
Your attempt to imposturize Tony will be vain, futile, 
useless... no one can tell but I how he looked, how he 
walked, how he scowled. 

Imposturous (impp'stiuros), a. [f. Imposture 
+- ous; cf. Imposterous, -torous, -trous.] 

1. Of the nature of imposture ; deceptive, fraudu- 
lent. Now rare. 

" x6o8 T. Morton Prearnb, Encounter 35 So suspicious and 
imposturous a Title. *687 S. Hill Cath. Balance Pref,, 
Methods of prescribing Tradition against imposturous Doc- 
trines. 1852 Grotk Greece ir. lxix. VIII. 50 They [the five 
thousand] did not even exist as individual names on paper, 
but simply as an imposturous nominal aggregate. 

^2. Given to practising imposture; having the 
character of an impostor. Obs. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. xxiv. (1632) 1x75/2 The 
shamefull vntruth of those imposturous Hers. *658 H. More 
Diz>. Dial. ill. xix. (1713) 220 An imposturous and bloody 
Priesthood l 1697 Collif.r l minor. Stage nt. 78 The Eng- 
• lish CEdipus makes the Priest-hood an imposturous Profes- 
sion. 

+ ImpQ’Stury. Obs. rare. [f. Imposture + 
-y; cf. Impostery, -Tory, -try.] Imposture. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 107 Not long after the impostury of 
Mahomet, ibid, 173 That Impostury of fetching fire from 
the Sepulcher upon Easter eve. 

Imposure (impnu’s'ui). rare. [f. Impose v. + 
-ube ; cf. Composure.] An imposing ; a laying on. 

1682-3 Case Indijf. Things 49 It must issue in things in- 
expedient to Christians, or an unlawfulness in the Imposure. 
1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 5463 At next quick impo- 
sure of decree. 

Impot: a schoolboy's abbreviation of Imposi- 
tion. 

Impotable (impou-tab’l), d, [f. Im- 2 + Por- 
ABLE.J Undrinkable. 

1608 A. Willet Hexapla in Exod. 224 Bitter waters., 
impotable and vnpleasant. 1885 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXVI. 
532 Distilled water is made impotable and unhealthy by any 
t rages of that [hydrochloric] acid. 

+ ImpO'te, Obs. rare~ 1 . [f. Im - 1 4 L .potare 
to drink.] intr . To drink heavily. 

1721 Berkeley Let. to R. Nelson 6 Oct. in Fraser Life iv. 
(1871) 93, I have bin at many tables and civilly used in a 
sober way without impoting. 

Impotence (i*mp<Ttens). Also 5 in-, ym-. 
[a. F. impotence ( 13 th c.)==Sp. impotcncia, , It. im- 
potenzia, ad. L. impot entia (see next).] 

1. Want of strength or power to perform any- 
thing ; litter inability or weakness ; helplessness. 

a 1420 Hocclf.ve De Reg. Princ. 4654 Hir (= their] im- 
potence Strccchib naght so fer as his influence. 16x4 Bp. 


Hall Recoil. Treat. 1036 Ready' to cast imputations of 
levity, or impotence upon God. 1656 Hobbes Lib. t Necess. 
$ Chance (1841) 368 A sick or lame man’s liberty to go .. is 
an impotence, and not a power or a liberty'. 1671 Milton 
Samson 52 O impotence of mind, in body strong l X788 Gib- 
bon Decl. 1 5* F. xliii. (1869) II. 612 Every accident betrayed 
the impotence of the government. 1851 Jerrold St. Giles 
xiv. 143 The old man . . wrung his hands in the very im- 
potence of sorrow. 1870 Swinburne Ess. ff Stud. (1875) 267 
Alike by his powers and his impotences, by his capacity and 
his defect, Coleridge was inapt for dramatic poetry'. 

2. Want of physical power; feebleness of body, 
as through illness or old age. 

1406 Hoccleve La male regie 443 As I saide, reewe on 
myn inpotence, pat likly am to sterue yit or eeue. C1445 
Lydg. Test . in Min. Poems {Percy Soc.) 246 He can no moor 
diffence, Than crokyd age in his moost impotence. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 99 b/x It happed that two of them . . a 
brother and a suster cam to y[m]potence. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham . 11. ii. 66 Greeued, That so his Sicknesse, Age, and 
Impotence Was falsely borne in hand, a 1674 Milton 
Hist. Mosc. i, Any rich man who through age or other im- 
potence is unable to serve the Public. 1836 H. Coleridge 
North. Worthies (1852) I. 21 Which [chronic diseases] 
slowly but surely reduce the body politic to a condition of 
impotence and dotage. 

b. Path. Complete absence of sexual power : 
usually said of the male. 

. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. it. vi. § 17 Whitest Papists crie up 
this his incredible Continency : others easily unwonder the 
same, by imputing it partly to his Impotence, afflicted with 
an lnfirmitie. 1798 Malthus Popnl. in. ii. (1806) II. in 
Is it some mysterious interference of Heaven which, .strikes 
the men with impotence and the women with barrenness ? 
*833~58 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. II. 319/2 Impotence 
may exist in either sex, but most commonly in the male, 
d* 3. Lack of self-restraint, violent passion. Obs. 
1634 Massinger Very Woman 11. i, The being your sister 
would anew inflame me With much more impotence to dont 
upon her. 1667 Milton P. L. it. 156 Will he, so wise, let 
loose at once his ire, Belike through impotence, or unaware ? 
17x5-20 Porn Iliad xxiv. 53 The dire Achilles .. A lion, 
not a man, who slaughters wide In strength of rage and 
impotence of pride. 

Impotency (rmpftensi). [ad. L. impotent! a 
want of power, want of self-restraint, abstract sb. 
f. impotens Impotent. Cf. prec. and see -ency.] 

1 . = Impotence i. 

In the 17th c. freq. used to denote moral weakness, in- 
ability to follow virtuous courses or to resist temptation. 

C1460 Fortescue Abs. bp Lint. Mon. xix. (1885) 155 Ffor 
all such thynges come off impotencie, as doyth power to be 
syke or wex olde. 1552 Latimer Serin, $ Rem. {Parker 
Soc.) 149 Stories, wherein is mentioned the impotency of the 
devil. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. ExemP . ti. yul 70 An impo- 
tency or disability to do good. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 303 The covenant of works is the lasting 
monument of man's impotency and changeableness. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 68 The first [magicians] 
gradually deposed themselves by their mere impotency. 
18x7 Chalmers Astron, Disc . i. (1853) 28 The mind feels its 
own impotency in attempting to grasp them. 1871 Morley 
Crit. Misc. 23 Intellectual poverty and impotency. 

2 . = Impotence 2. 

1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. fames (t 8x8) 5 The greet age 
of the Kyng..the ympotencye of his ly mines and membirs, 
the febilenese of his persone. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr . 
Acad. it. 365 They are taken with palsies, lamenesse, and 
impotencie in all their members. 1662 Petty Taxes 4 It is 1 
unjust to let any starve, when we . . limit the wages of the I 
poor, so as they can lay up nothing against the time of their 
impotency and want of work. 1707 F lover Physic . Pulse - I 
Watch 380 Swelling in the Hands and Feet, impotency of 
Walking. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 96 When 
the impotency results from a paresis or paralysis of the 
local nerves, .the case is nearly hopeless, 
b. = Impotence 2 b. 

1594 Carew Huaric's Exam. Wits {161 6) 283 If these two 
separat each from other, vpon pretence of impotencie, and 
so hee take another wife, and shee another husband. X644 
Milton fdgm. Bucer xliii, She who.. hath made her self 
unfit by open misdemeanours, or through incurable im- 
potencies cannot be able, is not . . to be esteem’d a wife. 
X794 S. Williams Vermont 157 An evidence of weakness, 
impotency, and want of manhood. 

•j* 3 . = Impotence 3. Obs. 

1542 N. Udall in Lett. Lit. Aren (Camden) 5 When he 
had oons shaken of that ympotencie of voluptuous appetites. 
1635 N. R. Camden’s Hist. Eliz. 11. am 27. 269 Letters were 
secretly sent whereby her womanish impotency might be 
thrust on to her own destruction. X729 Butler Serin. 
Compassion Wks. 1874 II. 64 Persons . . the most free from 
the impotencies of envy and resentment. 

Impotent (rmp^tent), a. (sb?). Also 5 in-, 
[a. F. impotent (14th c.) — It., Sp. impotente , ad. 

L. impotent-em powerless ; usually, lacking self- 
restraint, f. im- (Hr- 2 ) + potens, potent- Potent.] 

1. Having no power or ability to accomplish 
anything; powerless, helpless ; ineffective. 

1444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 219, 1 sauh a krevys, with his 
klawes longe, Purse we a snayl, poore and impotent. 1535 
Coverdale Kelt. iv. 2 Saneballat . . saide .. What do the 
impotent Iewes? 1568 in H. Campbell Love- Lett. Alary 
Q. Scots App. (1824) xx When any of the persons of the said 
councell shall depart, or become impotent to serve. 1671 
Milton P. R. ii. 433 Yet Wealth without these three is 
impotent To gain dominion or to keep it gain’d. 1788 
Gibbon Decl. ff F. xliii. (1869) II. 6:0 The works of man 
are impotent against the assaults of nature, i860 Motley 
Netherl. (1S6S) I. ii. =5 The impotent monarch who occupied 
the French throne. *896 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belief 39 
The finest microscopes .. are impotent to detect the mole- 
cular and atomic constitution of any form of matter. 

2. Physically weak ; without bodily strength ; un- 
able to 'use one's limbs; helpless, decrepit. 


1390 Gower Conf. III. 383 And also for my dales oldc 
That I am feble and impotent, c 1450 Lydg. Secrees 482 
He was feble and Oold, And inpotent. X538 Starkey Engl. 
1. i. 3 He ys by syknes or age impotent and not of potvar to 
helpe hym selfe. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. Comnnv. 
(1603) 184 Those onely who are impotent in their limes. 
1709 Steele 7 'otter No. 27 r 2 The Felloiv with broken 
Limbs justly deserves your Alms for his impotent Condition. 
1853 C- Bronte Villette iv, A rheumatic cripple, impotent 
hand and foot. 

fig. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 162 Oh most lame and impotent 
conclusion. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. (1872) 20 But he stops 
short in a most lame and impotent way. 

b. Wholly lacking in sexual power; incapable 
of reproduction. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 7 Here it is a common practise to 
bewitch them : made thereby impotent with thetr wives, 
un till the charme be burnt. X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
148 Eight or ten lustfull women, by the law subjected to one 
(and he_ perhaps an impotent man) . 1676 Dryden A itrengs. 
Ded. aj b. The Impotent Lover in Petronius. 1859 Darwin 
Orig.Spec. ix ; (1873) 250 Whole groups of animals and plants 
are rendered impotent by the same unnatural conditions. 
f3. Not master of oneself; unable to restrain 
oneself; unrestrained, headlong, passionate. Also 
with of. Obs. [So L. impotens .] 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xii. 1 O sacred hunger of ambitious 
mindes, And impotent desire of men to raine ! 1639 

Massinger Unnat. Combat 111. ii, An impotent lover Uf 
women for a flash, but, his fires quenched. Hating as deadly. 
1670 Dryden 1st pt. Cong. Granada v. i, Rash Men, like 
you, and impotent of Will, Give Chance no time to turn, 
but urge her still. 1715-20 Pope Iliad iv. 33 But Juno, 
impotent of passion, broke Her sullen silence. 

JB. sb. An impotent person. 

I5 X 3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1, 2268 And brought to the 
shryne this wretched impotent. 1596 Edw. Ill , in, iii, 
Whom should they follow, aged impotent, Eut he that is 
their true-born sovereign? 1662 Petty Taxes 4 The main- 
tenance . . of impotents of all sorts. 1685 — Last Will p. xi, 
As for impotents by the hand of God, the publick ought to 
maintain them. 1833 Coleridce Lett . (1895) 768 A similar 
institution might exist for a higher class of will-maniacs or 
impotents. 

+ Impote’ntial, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
Potential.] Impotent. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch. x Rich. II, Ixxxv, It will adore 
An Onion . . And tremble to its impotemiall Power, c 1700 
Earl Oswald in Evans D. B. 11784) III. Ii. 303 Want, or 
secret dread, Or impotential age. 

Impotently (i-mpiftentli), adv. [f. Impotent 
a. + -ly 2 . j 

1. Powerlessly, helplessly, ineffectively. 
x6xx Cotgr., Impuissament, impotently, vn powerfully. 
<1x652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. 11. 1. 11821) 33 To imagine him 
so impotently mutable, that his favour maybe won again 
with their uncouth devotions. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 553 
Some weep in earnest; and yet weep in vain ;. .Passion, 
blind passion J impotently j>ours Tears, that deserve more 
tears. 1868 King lake Crimea (1877) III. i. 64 He 
impotently watched the progress of Antemarre’s brigade. 

t2. Without self-restraint; ungovernably, un- 
restrainedly. Obs, 

x6zx Burton Anat. Mel. m. ii. vr. v. (1651) 575 He loves 
her most impotently, she loves not him, and so e contra. 
1630 B. Jonson Nezo Inn 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 412/1, I have 
loved this lady long, And impotently with desire enough. 
*653 H. More Conject. Cabbnl. 203 (T.) The danger is of 
being impotently passionate. 

t I’mpotentness. Obs. rare~°. [f. as prec. 

4 - -nessT] Impotence. 

1530 Palsgr. 234/1 Impotentnesse for a^e, dccrefitfemcnt. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Impotentness , want of Power or 
Strength, Weakness. 

t Impo’tionate, ppl a. Obs. rare. [ad. mcd. 

L. impdtiondt-us, pa. pple. of impotiondre to poison, 
f. im- (Im- !) + potion-em draught, spec, poisoned 
draught.] Poisoned. 

I *583 Stubbes^iui/. Abus. x. (187 p 31 Any people.. that 
hath drunke so deep of this impotionate Cup. Ibid. 105 
Curious cookries and impotionate slibber sawces. 

f ImpO’tionate, V. Obs. rare — [f. ppl. stem 
of L. impotiondre : see prec.] trans. To poison. 

1563-87 Foxe A. <$■ AT. (1596) 364/x Certaine Lepers con- 
spiring with the Turks and Iewes went about to impo- 
tionate, and infect all Christendome, by invenoming their 
fountains, lakes [etc.]. 

t Impou’ch., v. Obs. rare~°. [f. Im- * + Pouch, 
after F. cmpocher.l trans . To put into a pouch, 
bag, or pocket. 

1611 Cotgr., Empochfy imponkt, impouched. Ibid., Ern- 
Pocher , to impouch, to put into a pouch or budget. 

Impound (impound), v. Also 6-7 empound, 
impownd. [f. Km- or Im- 1 + Pound sb.-] 

1. trans. To shut up in a pound or pinfold (cattle 
. legally seized). 

1554 [see Impounding below], 1569 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford <x88o) 327 To impotinde .. every of 
their catell put in above their rate. 1641 Tenues de la Ley, 
Parco fractals a VI t\i that lies against him that breakes 
any pownd and takes out the beasts which are there law- 
fully impownded. x6S8 Loud. Gaz. No. 2399/4 A Bay 
Mare, .having strayed and been impounded near Hogsden. 
1807 Vancouver Agric : Devon (1813) 346 To exempt them 
from all liability of having their sheep impounded or taken 
up as estrays. 1851 Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace iv. ix. 
(1877) III. 24 Some cattle .. had been impounded for tithe- 
payment. 

Jig-. 1584 Fenner Def Ministers (2587) 76 The other 
questions because they are driuen in ouer the hedge . . wee 
will nowe impounde them. 

t>. gen. To shut up (cattle) in an enclosure. 
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1877 J. A. Allen Amur. Biscni 575 The Indians .. in the 
habit of hunting the buffalo by impounding them, or by 
driving them into an artificial enclosure. 1878 A. Aylward 
Transvaal ii. 17 The sun being set, and the cattle ami stock 
impounded in their kraals and places of safety. 

2. To shut in, enclose, confine (a person or thing) 
as in a ponnd. 

1562 Phaer /Encid ix. Cciv, King Lafyns wife gets here 
no gage, Nor she thy fathers walls this time empoundcs 
in cage. 1566 Dr ant Horae?, Sat. vi. Hvb, A fountayne 
bryghte, with stones empounded roundc. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. K//169 How to impound the Rebels, that none of them 
might escape. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Coni. Countries I. a 
On landing, we were impounded for about ten minutes 
within an enclosure of ropes and chains, before we were 
admitted into the Custom-house. 3861 W. Fair bairn Rep. 
Brit. Assoc. Ixiv, By this means forty million gallons of 
water per day are conveyed .. into the Mugdock basin, 
where the water is impounded for distribution. / 

Jig. 1574 R. Scot HopGard.'Vo Rdr., The Flemmings. , 
seeking to impownde vs in the ignoraunce of our commodi- 
ties, a 1635) Wotton in Reify- { 1683) 240 As for Crcsar 
they gave him at first only IUyricum and the nearer Gallia 
..{as it were to impound his spirits), a 3848 R. W. Ham- 
ilton Rezo. 4- Pnnishm. vii. (1853) ~ 9 X What right have 
they to impound the truth? 

3. To seize or secure by legal right ; to take legal 
or formal possession of (a document or the like) to 
be held in custody of tile law. 

3651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. vii. (1739) 4° Because 
they found them impounded in the Staple, they set all 
at liberty to buy and sell the same as they pleased. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. III. i. 32 The things distreined must 
in the first place be carried to some pound, and there im- 
pounded by the taker. 3851 Dixon i'K Penny, i. (3872) 30 
Officers came down from Seville. .impounded his goods, his 
plate, his jewels. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 39/1 Her lire 
interest can be impounded for the benefit of the disappointed 
parties. 

Jig. 178* Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 141/2 To impound .. 
£520,000 of the public money .. for the sole and exclusive 
sendee of the navy. 

Hence Impon-nded ppl. a . ; Impou-nding vbl. 
si. and ppl. a. Also Impou-ndahlo a., liable to 
he impounded ; 'j'ImpoTYndag'O, Impoundment, 
the act of impounding ; Impotrnder, one who im- 
pounds or puts cattle, etc. into ponnd. 

1554 Act 1 4" 2 Phil. 4- M. c. 32 Preaiiib., Disorder in 
taking of Distresses and impoundyng of Cattayle. i6ix 
Cotgk., Parch age, impoundage, or an impounding. 1664-5 
Act 16-17 Chas, II , c. 11 § 9 Present sale thereof to make 
after the fowerth day of Impoundment. 1676 Marvell 
Mr. Smirke 49 Whensoever a Christian transgresses these 
bounds once, he is impoundable, or like a wafe and stray 
whom Christ knows not, he falls to the Lord of the Mannor. 
1828 Webster, Impounder. 1888 J. Inglis Tent Life 
Tigcrland 152 The bleating of an impounded kid. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 26 June 1/3 A warning note as to the safety 
of the impounding reservoirs in this county. 1892 Daily 
Nezvs 6 Apr. 2/6 He could subpeena the officer of the Court 
to produce the impounded documents at Bow-street. 

t Impo'ver, v. Ohs. rare. [Later form of Eii- 
POVER, with Im- 1.] Irons. To impoverish. 

3535 Goodly Printer, Song 0/ Hannah , The Lord im* 
povereth, & he maketh rich.^ 1567 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1814) 
29/1 The Realme is vtterlie impouerit be euill cunse. 3634 
Brereton Trav. 31 Ghuest-houses, one for impovered and 
impotent persons, another for jatherless children. 

Impoverish (impp'verij), v . Forms: 5 en-, 
empoveris, -poverys(s)h, inpoveryssh, 6 im- 
poverys(s)h, -yshe, -ishe, 6-9 empoverish, 7 
ym-, 6- impoverish, [ad. OF. tmpoveriss 
lengthened stem of cmpov(e)rir , -pauvrir to make 
poor, f. cm- L. im - (Im- *) + povre,pauvrc Poor.] 

1. traits. To make poor; to reduce to poverty. 

1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. Janies (1818) 8 Also of the 

gredi covatise that he oppressed and enpaverisid his 
comonalte. 1494 Fabyan Citron. 11, xxxix. 27 He enriched 
hym self and inpouerysshed his subjects. 3555 Eden 
Decades (Arb.) 54 England is in fewe years decayed and 
impouerysshed. 3642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof St. L iii. 9 He 
that impoverisheth his children to enrich his widow, 
destroyed a quick hedge to make a dead one. 3773 Junius 
Lett. lvii. 295 Corruption . . impoverishes and enslaves the 
county. 1866 Rogers Agric. <V Prices l.xxix. 692 The trader 
was impoverished by high poor-rates. 

*fb. To reduce or dimmish (wealth or a stock 
of anything). Obs. 

. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vm. vii. § 25. 405 A former 
warre against the French had empouerished much of their 
wealth. x66x Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 207 The dayes 
consecrated to God's service rather improve than impoverish 
our stock of time. 

+ c. To make bare, to strip (some form of 
wealth). Obs. 

i6xx Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. v. (1614) 9/2 Iron and glasse 
.. impoverish the country of woods. 1726 G. Roberts 
4 Years Voy. 391 They impoverished the Island of its 
Cattle. 

2. To make weak or poor in quality or produc- 
tiveness; to exhaust the strength or native quality of. 

a 3631 Donne in Select. (1840) 108 But when . . God shall 
deject, and impouerisb, and evacuate that spiriL 3767 A. 
Young Farmer's Lett. People 290 The unprofitable practice 
of ploughing up pastures . . tends perpetually to impoverish 
them. 1784 Twamley Dairying 29 Many People may think 
Water will hurt the Milk or impoverish the Cheese ; ex- 
perience shews it will not. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serin, v. 09 
Such theories .. impoverish the minds which they absorb. 
3897 Allbutt Syst. Med % III. 81 Other depressing forces 
may have come into play impoverishing the blood. 

Impo*verisbed (-ijt), ppl- a- [f- prec. + -ed 1 .] 
Reduced to poverty ; made poor, weak, etc. 


a 3631' Donne in Select. (: 840) 16 Records of. .impoverished 
and forgotten, and obliterate families. 3753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat p. xii. An impoverished, and con- 
sequently an acrimonious State of Blood. 177 2 Burke 
Dormant Claims Ch . Wks. 1842 II. 498 An impoverished 
and degraded clergy. 3882 J. H. Blunt Re/. Clt. Eng. II. 
486 He found an impoverished exchequer. 

Impoverisher. [f. as prcc. + -er L] One 
who, or that which, impoverishes. 

3628 Feltjiam Resolves 1. lxxi. 393 They are .. mighty 
louers of their Pallatcs ; and this is knowne an impouerisher. 
2647 Ward Simp. Colder 26 The very troublcrs and im- 
poverishers of mankind. 1777 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. qqfi 
Rape and hemp arc. .impoverishers of the soil. 1827 Honk 
Every-day Bk. II. 12 Drink is .. the impoverisher of their 
property. 3831 E. E. Crowe Hist. France III. x. 306 
The rigid impoverisher of his own subjects. 

Impo'verishing, sill. si. [f. ns prcc. + -nccL] 
The action of the vb. Isil'OVEMSK. 

1450 Rolls of Pari t. V. 206/2 Grauntcs. .made to the dls- 
truccion and fynall empoviysshing of the seid Monastcrie. 
1694 Falle Jersey Pref. Biij, The impoverishing, if not un- 
doing of the French. 3881 Henty Cornet 0/ Horse xvii, 
(i838) 176 The impoverishing of the nobles. 

Impoverishing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -jng 2 .] 
That impoverishes. 

*598 J- Dickenson Greene in Cone. (3878) 120 Boulstring 
vp with your bags their impouerishing braueries. 1876 T. 
Hardy Ethclbcrta {1890) 21 County bookselling is a miser- 
able, impoverishing, exasperating thing in these days. 

Impo’verishiy, miv. rare- 0 , [irreg. f. Isr- 
rorEmsH + -vc 2 .] * So as to impoverish ’. 

1847 in Craig. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Impoverishment. [nd. AF. empoverisst - 
vient, f. anpoverir to Impoverish : sec Im- 2.] 

1. The fact or process of impoverishing or making 
poor ; the condition of being impoverished ; loss of 
wealth or means; that which has this effect. 

3560 Becon New Catech. Wks. 1564 I. 367 b, To the 
empouerishment and losse of his goods. 16x5 G. Sandys 
Trav. 57 To ahstaine from almcs for feare of impoverish- 
ment. 1727 Swift Finn St. /rr/.Wks. 1761 II I.169 All appeals 
for justice .. to another country^ are so many impoverish- 
ments. 3850 Grote Greece 11. Ixiii. VII. 230 The ruin and 
impoverishment., inflicted by the Persian invasion of Attica, 
3897 W. C Hazlitt Four Generat. II. 134 His fondness for 
little dinners and other sweet impoverishments. 

2. The process of making or becoming poor in 
quality ; deterioration. 

1618 Latham md Bk. Falconry (3633) 2 3 And on diis * m ' 

ouerisbment attendeth many other infirmities. 2669 W. 

IMTSOn Hydrol. Ckynt. 363 A further impoverishment of 
spirits. 2860 Adler Faunets Prov. Poetry vii. 136 The 
natural tendency of languages towards disintegration and 
impoverishment. 1875 H. C. Wood Thcraf. (1879) 489 Im- 
poverishment and excessive fluidity of the blood. 

Impower, obs. var. Empower. 
Impracticability (imprcehtikabi-liti). [f. 
Impracticable : see -ITT.] 

1. The quality or condition of being impracticable, 
a. Incapability of being done or carried out; prac- 
tical impossibility. 

X747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 524 Because of the impracticabi- 
lity of a march over the precipices. 1831 Brewster Nat. 
Magic xi. (1833) 293 The impracticability of foreseeing all 
the possible combinations of the parts. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico (1850) L 222 The impracticability of the attempt. 

b. Incapability of being put to its purposed use, 
or of being dealt with ; unserviceableness, un- 
manageableness ; intractability, stubbornness. 

3764-7 Lyttelton Hen. II (1760) II. 11. 356 These great 
regular armies could not pursue tnem . . from the impractic- 
ability of the country. 1766 Smollett Trav. xxxiv. II. 383 
Exposed to a variety of disagreeable adventures from 
the impracticability of the road, 3864 Realm 30 Mar._ 4 
A track . . which, for steepness and apparent impractic- 
ability, more resembled the bed of a mountain torrent. 

2. with an and pi. Something impracticable; a 
practical impossibility. 

a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II {1847) III. ii. 40 Lord 
Hardwicke . . had clogged it with impracticabilities, absur- 
dities, and hardships. 2881 Blackw. Mag. May 559 He 
was equally an impracticability while armour was employed. 

Impracticable (imprte'ktikab’l), a. {si.) Also 
7 inp-. [f. Im - 2 + Practicable : c f. l r . impratic- 
alle (16th c.).] 

1. Not practicable ; that cannot be carried out, 

effected, accomplished, or done ; practically im- 
possible. ; 

<1x677 Barrow Sertn. (3810) I. 252 To attempt things im- 
possible or impracticable. ^ 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3226/2 
Finding that design inpracticable. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 
I. 244 Such distrust would render the exercise of that 
power precarious and impracticable. i86o_ Tyndall Glac. 
1. xxv. 182 Balmat pronounced the passage impracticable. 

2. That cannot be put to use or practically dealt 
with ; unmanageable, intractable, unserviceable, 
a. Of things generally. 

1717 S. Clarke Leibnitz ’ 5 th Paper 181 The Fiction of a 
material finite Universe, moving forward in an infinite empty 
Space, cannot be admitted. It is altogether unreasonable 
and impracticable. 2821 Craig Led. Drawing 11. 113 Ihe 
colours become stiff and impracticable soon after they are 
applied. 1838 W. Irving in Life 4" Lett. (1866) III. 123 
Millions of acres which might.. have remained idle and im- 
practicable wastes. . 

1). Of roads, districts, etc. : Incapable of being 
used for passage ; impossible to pass along, over, 
through, or to ; impassable or inaccessible. 


1653 Cromwell Sf>. 4 July in Carlyle, The way they were 
going in would be impracticable. 27x1 Addison Sped. No. 
165 T 5 They took Post behind a great Morass which they 
thought impracticable. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xl. (1862) Ilf. 
435 The pass appeared impracticable. 1873 L. Stephen 
Plavgr. Enroje iii. (3894) 78 Cliffs so steep as to be per- 
fectly impracticable. 

• c. Of persons, or their dispositions, etc.: In- 
capable of being ‘managed*, influenced, or per- 
suaded ; impossible to deal with or get on with; 
intractable, stubborn. 

1713 Rowe Jane Shore 1. i. And yet, this tough impractic- 
able Heart Is govern'd by a dainty-fmger'd Girl. 1768 
Goldsm. Good-n. Man 11. i, A poor impracticable creature l 
1800 Malkin Gil Bias x. xi. (Rtldg.) 377 Scipio .. is one 
of those impracticable beings, on whom good example, good 
advice, and a good horsewhip, are equally thrown away. 
3856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 203 Fisher must have 
been a hopelessly impracticable pcison. 

B. as sb. An impracticable person : see 2 c. 

1829 Bengalee 13, I was looked upon as an utter im- 
practicable. 2870 Emerson Soc. <$■ Sol it. ix.187 Then the 
heady men, the egotists . . the steriles, and the impracticables. 

Impracticableness (impra.-ktikab’lnes). [f. 
prec. +-KESS.] The quality or condition of being 
impracticable, a. = Impracticability i a. 

3653 Cromwell St. 4 July in Carlyle , Having this dis- 
course concerning the impracticableness of the thing. 2752 
Carte Hist. Eng. III. 449 'l*he impracticableness of keeping 
her alive in prison. 1853 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
(1858) I. xv. 52 The impracticableness of passing this desert. 

D. = Impracticability i b. 


<33715 Burnet Own Time, Q. Anne (T. Supph), The 
greatest difficulty in these sieges was from the impracticable- 
ness of the ground. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 1. iii. No 
clerical magistrate had .. less of mischievous impracticable- 
ness in relation to worldly affairs. 

Impracticably (imprarktikabli), adv. [f. 
as prec, + -LY ^.] In an impracticable manner or 
degree ; impossibly ; unmanageably. 

^ 3779-81 Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. III.xxoHis morality 
is neither dangerously lax, nor impracticably rigid. 

Impractical (imprce*ktikal), a. rare. [f. IM- 2 
•f Practical.] Not practical ; unpractical. 

1865 J. S. Mill in Mom. Star 6 July, 4 How injudicious !' 
said one; 1 How impractical !’ pid another. iS/sMerivale 
Hist. Rome xl. (1877) 294 A rigid and impractical declaimer. 
3887 G. Gissing Thyrza I. xi. 228 He is. .I'm afraid, so verj’i 
very impractical. 

. t Impra'vable, a. Obs. In 6 inp-. [f. Im - 2 
+ L. prdv-us crooked, wrong, bad + -able.] In- 
corruptible. 

2542 Becon Point. Lent Wks. 2564 I. 44 b, He thatfasteth 
must, .set before hys eyes alway the eye of the euerlastyng 
iudge and the inprauable iudgyng place. 

Impray (impr^ 1 *), v- rare - 1 . [f. Im- 1 + Pray, 
? after L. imprecarl.] traits. To pray to, invoke. 

1855 Bailey Spir. Leg. in Mystic , etc. 72 Or warlike Don ; 
Or Po, by Goths imprayed with murderous rites. 
Imprease : see Emprise, Impress jA 2 
Imprecate (rmpr/k^t), v. [f. L. imprecdt 
ppl. stem of itnprccdri \ in senses 1 and 2 , f. tin- 
(Im- 1 ) + preedri to pray.] 

1. trans. To pray for, invoke (something, usually, 
from a deity), a. To invoke or call down (evil or 
calamity) upon a person. 

36x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) si 6 The foiling sicknesse 
. . they vse to imprecate it to each other in their anger, as 
they also doe the plague. 1672 Cave Print. Chr. iii. 1. 
(1673) 220 Imprecating upon himself that he might be 
burnt. 2682-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) III. 215 How im- 
portunately soever our past Guilts may imprecate the divine 
Vengeance upon us. 3753 Smollett Cl. Fathom (1784) 
45/2 She. .imprecated a thousand curses upon his head. 285* 
Hawthorne Grand/. Chair Hi. ix, There is scarcely a 
tongue. .that does not imprecate curses on his name. 

b. To pray for ; to beg for, entreat (something 

good), rare. , 

1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim. (1661) 63 Priests and Presbyters 
who give Baptism and imprecate the Lords Advent to the 
Eucharist. 1664 Ld. Carlisle in Marvells ^.,(2872-5 
II. ixo, I wish and imprecate to your Imperial Majesty: all 
Happiness. 1861 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 11. Introd., He - . 
would only imprecate patience till he shall again ha\e go 
the hang ’(as he calls it) of an accomplishment long disused. 

2. To pray (a deity), invoke, supplicate. JNow 

rare or Obs. , ,, 

1643 Prynne Sov. Pmver Pari. it. 39^, Which I shall 
dayly imprecate the God of Peace speedily to accomplish. 
1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. II. vm, Imprecating the 

S. absol. or intr. To pray ; to invoke evil. Vos. 

■ 1S47 W. BK0WNE.tr. GembtrviUtx Pclexander 
Polexander. not knowing whom to accuse but his d e* 
imprecated against himselfe. 1669 Gale Crt. Gcntil • • 
ix. 140 After they had imprecated on the head of the saenhee, 
they cut it off. 1673 Lady's Call. I. 23 Aristides . . 
far from acting, or imprecating against them, that icu-.j. 

4. trans. To invoke evil upon (a person), to 
curse. Notv rare or Obs. 

; and wish euill. ,6 4j 


1760 Derrick Lett. (1767) 1 - 9 ° ■ in- 
ingratitude of the Stuarts, and ' m Ptrra<( • Ih ' = „ 

fatuated friends of that family. 7870 ^ 

His co-religionists were imprecating him as the man 

had brought this persecution upon them. , . 

Hence I inprccatir.g'/T’f. r -.. that imprecate , 
yoking a curse; whence I mprccatlng-Iy adv., m 
the way of a curse. 


n us. aim un , 

View this . . baseness and 
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1652 Gaule Magastrom. 280 Picus Mirandula. .was envy- 
ously and imprecatingly told . . that [etc.]. 1686 Burnet 
Trav. i. (1750) 40 He swore to them in a most imprecating 
Style, that he would never discover the Secret. 

Imprecation (imprilvi-Jan). [ad. L. impre- 
cdtidn-em , n. of action from imprecdri to Impre- 
cate : cf; F. imprecation , OF. -acioit (14th c. in 
Littre).] The action, or an act, of imprecating. 

1 . a. The action of invoking evil, calamity, or 
divine vengeance upon another, or upon oneself, 
in an oath or adjuration ; cursing. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ill. xix. (Arb.) 221 By way 
of exclamation or crying out . . imprecation or cursing, 
obtestation or taking God and the world to witnes. 1649 
Milton Eikon. xii, The bare denyall of one man, though 
with imprecation, cannot in any reason countervaile. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 184 A cairn on your head, 
is a token of imprecation. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. v. xii:. 
(1864) III. 33s ArnulFs oath of fidelity .. couched in terms 
of more than usual severity of imprecation. 

b. (with pi.) An invocation v>f evil, a curse. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 489 When he had powred 
out grievous imprecations against those unthankfuil Xan- 
thiens. 1639 Habincton Castara It. (Arb.) 88 Why lives 
the gamester, who doth blacke the night With cheats and 
imprecations? 1737 [S. Berington] G. di Lucca's Mem. 
277 He cursed himself with the most dreadful imprecations, 
if he were not [etc.]. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 145 
He drove them from him with imprecations. 1883 Froude. 
Short Stud. IV. 1. x. 114 At each fierce imprecation he 
quenched a light, and dashed down a candle. 

F 2 . A prayer, invocation, petition, entreaty. Obs. 
*585 T. Washington ti\ Nicholas's Voy. iv. ii. 115 After 
some imprecations made, [lie] annoynted their sacrifice with 
oyle, milk and bony. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 374 
Brute.. made his imprecation to the Goddesse to this effect. 

Imprecator (rmprfktfhoi). [Agent-noun in L, 
form from Imprecate: see -or.] One who impre- 
cates or invokes evil. 

1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 36 Bad luck seldom deserts 
the house of the imprecator. 

Imprecatory (i'mpr/’ke'tsri, -k/U-.ri, imprf- 
kfi-tsri), a. [f. L. impreefit ppl. stem of impre- 
sari + -onr.] 

1 . Expressing or involving imprecation ; invoking 
evil or divine vengeance ; cursing, maledictory. 

1587 Fleming Conin. Hotinshtd III. 400/2 An epitaph 
imprecatorie . . is here placed as a conclusion of this his 
memorial!, and appliable vnto all . . that antichristian and 
diabolicall succession. 1628 Sir S. D'Eives Jrnl. (1783) 46 
This hexastich. .of alike imprecatorie nature as the former. 
a 1792 G. -Horne in Spurgeon Treas. Dav . Ps. xxviii. 4-5 
In most of the imprecatory passages the imperative and the 
future are used promiscuously. x88x W. Robertson Smith 
Old Test . in Jew. C/u vii. 207 The interpretation of the 
imprecatory Psalms. 

F 2 . Of the nature of prayer or invocation ; in- 
voking blessing ; invocatory. Obs. rare . 

<*1625 Boys Whs, (1625) 665 Other imprecatorie, byway 
of a good wish or salutation, the Lord be with you. 

Hence I’mprecatorily adv., in the way of an 
imprecation or curse. 

1874 E % P. Crowell Notes ioAitdria 0/ Terence 158 
Alin , an interrogative form used imprecatorily. 

F Impre-ciable, a. Obs . [ad. late L. impre- 
tidbilis {-prec-) inestimable, f. im- (Im- 2 ) +pretiare 
to prize (Cassiodoms) : see -ble.] Invaluable ; 
beyond price. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 228 A 
manselleth the thynge imprecyable, and the whiche proprely 
may not be solde, 1650 Blount Glossogr Impreciable , 
unpriseable, unvaluable. 

Imprecise (impr/ssrs), a. rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
Precise a .] Not precise ; wanting in precision. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rext. III. 651 To say that no 
less can be acknowledged than this divine origin of law, is 
imprecise. 1830 — Gcnn. Poetry I. 288. 

. Imprecision (impr/srgon). rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
Precision.] Want of precision ; inexactness. 

1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 487 The impre- 
cision of this language arises fiom Berkeley^ not having 
investigated what ideas are. 1815 Ibid. XXXVIII. 502 
The slightest imprecision of outline may annihilate beauty. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 637 Scorbutus .. 
could not therefore, without imprecision be used in a generic 
signification. 

Impredicable (tmpre'dikab’l), a. rare. Also 
7 in-, [f. Im- 2 + Predicable.] That cannot be 
predicated. (In quot. 1864 loosely = that cannot be 
predicted.) 

1623 CockeraM Eng.- Diet. 11, Not to be Spoken, Ineffable, 
Ittpredicable. 1864 Lowkll Rebellion Prose Wks. 1890 V. 
126 Dependent on a multitude of new and impredicable 
circumstances. 1880 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XXXI. 
276/1 Nor can we doubt that ‘formal grammar’, as impre- 
dicable of English . . will cease to be a topic [etc.]. Mod. 
Spiritual qualities are impredicable of physical things. 

Impregn (imprrn), v. Also 7 -prsegn. Now 
only in poetic use. [ad. late L. impreegnd-re to 
make pregnant, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + prxgmirt to be 
Pregnant. Cf. mod.F. improper (1690 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

I. trans . = Impregnate v. i, 2. 

£•1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 221 This 
woman. - beinge impregned ble her husbande. 1647 H. More 
Song 0/ Soul 1. i.lviiiFThis all-spread Semele doth Bacchus 
bear, Impregn’d of love or On. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 
235 The Male impregns the Row which the Female has 
before deposited. 


Jig. a 16x8 Sylvester Tropheis Henry Gt. 2 Since first 
Apollo lent the World his light, And Earth impregned with 
his heatfull might. ^ 1657 Pierce Div. Philanthr. Ded. 6 
Once he terribly miscarried with what he had long been 
impnegn’d. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 140 Th’ unfruitful 
rock itself, impregn'd by thee, In dark retirement forms the 
lucid stone. 1839 Bailey Feslus I. (1852) 3 AH souls, im- 
pregned with spirit, God*begot. 

2 . ^Impregnate v. 3, 4. 

1652 Benlowes Thcoph. (Fancie upon Theopbila), Mag. 
netick Virtue’s in her Brest Impregn’d with Grace, the 
noblest Guest. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 737 His perswasive 
words impregn’d With Reason, a 1769 J. G. Cooper Hymn 
to Health (R.), No wholsome scents impregn the western 
gale, a 1834 Lamb Sonn. iii, Impregning with delights the 
charmed air. 188. R. G. H[ill] Voices Solit. 172 The sub- 
stance I will impregn With my light. 

Hence Impre-gned, Impre*gning///. adjs. 

1641 Howell Vote in Lett. (1650) II. 129 The Ocean.. Is 
not for sail, if an impregning wind Fill not the flagging 
canvas. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. n. v. True Sovereign 
Of working phancie when it floats amain With full im- 
pregned billows and strong rage. 1753 Scots Mag. XV. 
76/1 To breathe the balm-impregned gale. 

Impregnability (impregn abrliti). [f. next : 
see -ity.] The quality or condition of being im- 
pregnable ; incapacity of being taken or reduced 
by force, lit, and fig. 

x86i Maine A nc. Lawvl. (1874) 202 The new or Praetorian 
Testament derived the whole of its impregnability from the 
Jus Honorarium or Equity of Rome. 1865 ■ Mactn . Mag. 
Noy. The castle profited by the road in accessibility, 
but its impregnability was so far lessened. 1879 Mendell 
Art of Warm. 77 Believing in the impregnability of these 
[mountain] chains. 

Impregnable (impre-gnab’l), a. ( sb .) Forms : 
5-7 imprenable, (5 inprenable, 6 inprennable, 
enprenabill), 6 impreignable, inpreyngnable, 
impreniable, 6- impregnable, [Corrupted from 
impreignable , imprenable , a. F. imprenable, f. im - 
(Im- 2 ) + prenable able to be taken, f. pren stem of 
prendre to take. The g was evidently in imitation 
of the g mute in reign, deign , and the like, though 
it appears to have sometimes led in 16th c. to the 
pronunciation n^] 

1 . Of a fortress or stronghold : That cannot be 
taken by arms; incapable of being reduced by 
force ; capable of holding out against all attacks. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vii. ix. (MS. Bodl.) If. 360 b, Dreed- 
ing non enmy, for it was Imprenable. 1477 Earl Rivers 
Dictes 129 Dimycrates saide pacience is a castell imprenable. 
1530 Palsgr. 756/2 The castell whiche men wente had ben 
inprennable is thro wen downe nowe. 1531 Elyot Gov. 

2. xxvii, A fewe englisshe archers haue . . also wonne im- 
preignable cities and stronge holdes. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon lix. 203 Stondyng on a rocke on the see syde, it was 
impreyngnable. 1548 Hall Chron,, Ediv. IV, 228 What 
a folye was this in duke Charles, to besege a towne im- 
pregnable. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins Cv, They said they 
knewe it to be impreniable. 1556 J. Heywood Spider F. 
Ivii, 134 Se thenprenabill fort: in euery border. 1593 
Shahs. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 44 Let vs be back'd with God, and 
with the Seas, Which he hath giu’n for fence impregnable. 
1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. Si. 11. xix. 120 Such a mans soul 
is an impregnable fort.^ 1776 Gibbon Decl. % F.xiiL I. 369 
Rendering his camp impregnable to the sallies of the 
besieged multitude. 1885 Ruskin Pleasures Eng. 100 The 
Normans set themselves to build impregnable military walls. 

2 . Jig. That cannot be overcome or vanquished ; 
invincible, unconquerable, proof against attack. 

1582 N. LicheFielo tr. Castanhedds Conq. E. Ind .. ii. 

4 b, Valyauntnesse of minde (for atteining of things im- 
pregnable). 1602 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. 111. Wks. 1856 1 . 37, 

I find them wondrous chaste. Impregnable, a x66i Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III. 309 He wrote an excellent book, .con- 
taining impregnable truth. 17x0 Steele ^ Tatler No. 101 
* 1 This Iniquity is committed by a most impregnable Set 1 
of Mortals, Men who are Rogues within the Law. 1856 
Kane Arct. Exf>t. I. xxxii. 448 , 1 do not fear the cold : we 
are impregnable in our furs. 1862 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. 
vni. v. (1872) III. 29 A man politely impregnable to the 
intrusion of human curiosity. 

B. as sb. That which is impregnable, rare. 

1803 Gent l . Mag. m Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1804) VII. 43 
Disappointed in attacking our impregnables. 

Impre-gnableness. rare. [f. prec. + -ness.] 

= Impregnability. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turlcs (1621) irjo Discouraged with 
the impregnablenes of the place. 1647 Clarendon Con- 
tempi. Ps. in Tracts { 1727)419 The strength and impreg- 
nableness of his castles and torts. 

ImpregnaWy (impre-gnabli), ado, [f. as prec. 

+ -ly 2,] In an impregnable manner; so as to be 
impregnable ; invincibly, unconquerably. 

1602 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. Induct., Wks. 1856 I. 5 So 
impregnably fortrest with his own content. x66x J. 
Stephens Procurations 26 They make that Custome . . 
impregnably strong. <217x1 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 
1721 III. 445 Patient, resign’d, and humble Wills, Impreg- 
nably resist all Ills. 1821 Shelley Hellas 1004 If Greece 
must be A wreck, yet shall its fragments re-assemble. And 
build themselves again impregnably In a diviner clime. 

Impregnant (impre-gnant), a . 1 {sb.) Now 
rare . [In sense 1, f. Im- 1 + Pregnant ; in sense 2, 
ad. L. imprxgnani-em, pres. pple. of impregn are : 
see Impregn and -ant.] 

F 1 . Impregnated, pregnant, a. Caused to con- 
ceive ; fig. rendered fruitful or productive, b. Im- 
bued, saturated with. Obs. 

1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 163 Vapours of Nitre .. 
bodying, and impregnant with Spirits of Nitre. 1643 Sir 


T. Browne Rehg, Med. t. § 16 [In the chaos] there was po 
deformity, because no forme, nor was it yet impregnant by 
the voice of God. 1670 E. Borlase Lathom Spaw 5 The 
Water dies it with a rusty iron cotour, one Argument of 
what it is impregnant with. 17x2 Addison Spect. No. 303 
P 4 The Division of Hell into Seas of Fire, and into firm 
Ground impregnant with the same furious Element. 

2 . Impregnating. Also as si. That which im- 
pregnates (cf. quot. 1664 s.v. Impregnate v. 4). 
x66x Glanvill Van. Dogm. xiv. 133 It [interest] is the Pole, 
to which we turn, and our sympathizing Judgements seldom 
decline from the direction of tnis Impregnant. 1825 Cole- 
ridge Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 340 This chaos, the eternal will, 
.. acting as the impregnant, distinctive, and ordonnant 
power,— enabled to become a world. x 858 Geo. Eliot Sp. 
Gipsy iv. 313 As the impregnant sap Of years successive 
frames the full-branched tree. 

F Impregnant, aJ Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
Pregnant a.] Not pregnant ; sterile. 

a 1659 Osborn Misc, ., Queries (1673) 610 That all things 
were not Created for their Own sakes, but the meer Interest 
of Nature, which abhors to be Idle, or to leave any in Im- 
pregnant Condition. 

Impregnate (impre-gnet), ppl. a. [ad. late 
or med.L. imprregndt-us, pa. pple. of imprxgndre : 
see Impregn, of which this was also used as the 
pa. pple.] = Impregnated (as pa. pple. or ad/.), 

1 . Caused to conceive ; pregnant ; rendered fruit- 
ful or prolific. Alsoy^f. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde n. vii. (1643) T 33 Ah such 
women which be impregnate or concerned. 1651 Sir E. 
Sherburn Salmacis 7 The tumid Earth (As if impreg- 
nate with a fruitfull Birth) Sivels gently up into an ensie Hill. 
X663 Flagellum, or O. Cromwell (ed. 2) 2 Nor were there 
any presag ious_ dreams or fearful divinations of his Mother 
when she was impregnate with him. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1679) 4 Being more impregnate with the Sun, Dews and 
heavenly Influences. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 339 The 
leading impregnate thoughts, the ideas, or laws laid down 
for a poetical composition. 1855 Singleton Virgil 1. 161 
And oft without embraces any, by the wind Impregnate. 

2. Imbued, saturated, filled, permeated with (some 
active principle). Fin quot. 1661, Magnetized: 
cf. Impregnate v. 4, quot. 1664. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. hi. xxi. 161 If the ambient 
aire be impregnate with subtile inflamabilities. x66x Glan- 
vill Van. Dogm. xxi. 203 Let one move his impregnate 
needle to any letter in the alphabet, and its affected fellow 
will precisely respect the same. 1688 Burnet Lett. Pres. 
St. Italy 144 The Meadow.. is impregnate with Salt, Iron, 
Nitre and Sulphur. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad v. 96S Impregnate 
with celestial dew. x8x8 Byron Ch . Hnr. iv. Iv, Thy 
decay Is still impregnate with divinity, Which gilds it with 
revivifying ray. 1851 ^Whittier Chapel of Hermits vi, O 
light and air of Palestine, Impregnate with His life divine ! 

Erroneously for Impregnable. 

1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 506 Impregnate Forts, devalling 
Floods, and more Earth-gazing heights. . 1721 D’Urfey 
2 Queens Brentford n. i, Bring me the Caitiff here before 
my Face, The*’ made Impregnate, as Achilles was. 

Impregnate (impre*gn<; ! t), v. [f. prec. or its 
source: see -ate 3 3-5.] 

1 . tmns. To make (a female) pregnant ; to cause 
to conceive ; to get with young ; in Biol., also, to 
fecundate the female reproductive cell or ovurm 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xii. 134 Hcrmophrod ites 
although they include the parts of both sexes .. cannot 
impregnate themselves. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility viii. 
352 She ires to be impregnated by the overshadowings of 
the Holy Ghost. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 31 
Mr. Adanson has seen vast numbers of sea snails, united 
together in a chain, impregnating each other. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 363 By these the ova are 
developed, impregnated, and oviposited ; and thus provision 
is made for. .continuing the existence of the species. 

b. Bot. Of the pollen or male reproductive cell 
in plants : To fertilize. F In quot. 3671, To cause 
to grow or develop (in the embryo plant). 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants i. § 44 The Lobes did at first 
feed and impregnate the Radicle into a perfect Root. 1760 
E. Bancroft Guiana 28 Their pistils are covered . . with 
farina fiecundans, .. which when mature falls into and 
impregnates the subjacent matrix. X776 Withering Brit. 
Plants (1796) II. 401 Produced by the Pollen of the P. 
secunda, impregnating the germen of the P. rotundifolia. 

C. intr. for pass. To become pregnant, to con- 
ceive. rare. 

X71X Addison SPect. No. 127 r 2 Were they, like Spanish 
Jennets, to impregnate by the Wind, they could not have 
thought on a more proper Invention. 

2 . fig. {trans.) To render fruitful or productive ; 
to fertilize. (Also absol.) 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety i. i Christianity is .. so apt to 
impregnate the hearts and lives of its proselytes, that Jt is 
hard to imagine that any branch should want a due fertility. 
1720 Wf.lton Suffer, Son of God II. xviii. 490 He left His 
Holy Spirit there, .to Impregnate the Divine Seed that He 
had sown, i860 Symonds in Life (1895) I. 3-15 Joy impreg- 
nates : sorrows bring forth. . , 

3 . To fill (a substance or portion of matter) vnth 
someactive principle, element, or ingredient, diffused 
through it or mixed intimately with it; to imbue, 
saturate. In earlier use sometimes simply (with 
more direct allusion to 1) = to fill. (Most com- 


monly in passive.) . „ , 

>6=s'T,mme ..iv is The tVmenls i-clurre lotW 

parents full and impregnated with cefestiall forms. ^ 
Webster Metallogr. iv. 74 Sulpber, with t r. e 

is imorecnated. *73* Arbutiinot Rules of Diet 299 JJ ater 
impregnated with some penetrating Salt. 1789 Mrs. Ptozzt 
Journ. France J. 4° Savoy is impregnated wuh many 
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minerals. 2808 Med.Jrnl. XIX. no, I determined to impreg- 
nate his system with mercury by external inunction. 1847 
Smeaton Builder's Man, 62 Attempts .. to prevent the 
destruction of wood, by* impregnating it with some substance 
capable of restraining its ravages. 

b. fig. To imbue or fill with (active thoughts, 
feelings, principles, influences, moral qualities, etc.). 

1652 J. Hau. Height Eloq. p. xiv, We ought to nurture 
our souls to greatnesse, and impregnate them.. to thoughts 
high and extraordinary*. 1784 Johnson in Bonvell 15 May*, 
She has a constant stream of conversation, and it is always 
impregnated ; it has always meaning. 1875 Lytton Rienzi 
1. iv, He had sought to impregnate his colleagues with the 
same loftiness of principle. 1878 H. Irving The^ Stage 24 
Producing plays, the whole structure of which is impreg- 
nated with moral unhealthiness. 

4. Said of the active principle or influence : To 
be diffused through (something) ; to permeate, in- 
terpenetrate, fill, saturate. 

1664 Power Ex/>, Philos, m. 158 The Magnetical EfHu- 
vtums. .proceed ab extrinseco &c. therefore do impregnate 
the Stone again, upon their re-admission, 1744 Berkeley 
Siris § 45 Light impregnates air, air impregnates vapour. 
1746-7 Hervey Meait.iiSiS) 89 This magnificent luminary* 
.. beautifies and impregnates universal nature. 18x6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. <5- Art II. 822 He suspended the 
birds by the feet, .for the salts to impregnate the body. 
■Hence Impre'gnating vbL sb. and ///. a. 

- 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 73 The impregnating warmth 
of the Sum 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 
1x9 Then insects, .become, in their journeyings of pleasure 
from flower to flower, the porters who bear the impregnating 
principle. 

Impregnated (impre*gn«f ! tt , d). ppl. a. (7. Im- 
pregnate v. -r -ed 1. It took the place of the earlier 
ppl. adj. impregnate .] 

1. Made pregnant ; caused to conceive; fertilized. 
1789 Baillie in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 75 In the impreg- 
nated uterus. iB8x Miv'art Cat 317 The impregnated 
ovum becomes an embryo. X885G00DALE Phys. Bot. (1892) 
436 The fertilized or impregnated oGsphere is termed an 
oGspore. 

2. Imbued or saturated with something; having 
some active ingredient diffused through it. 

x6oS free Impregnate v. 3% 1729 Evelyn's Kal. Hort. 
206 A Vessel of impregnated Water. 1790 Keir in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX. 372 Adding water to the impregnated acid. 

1877 Rav.mond Statist. Mines *5- Mining 280 An impreg- 
nated stratum of quartzite. 

Impregnation (impregiv'-fan). [n. of notion 
from Impregnate v. Cf. K. impregnation ( 14 th c. 
in Godef., and in Cotgr. 16 11 ), which may be the 
source.] 

1. The action or process of making pregnant ; 
fecundation, fertilization, a. in animals. 

1605 Tim me Quersit. I. iv. 15 Which impregnation 
commeth from no other than from those astrall seedcs. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 373 Upon her impregnation, the 
burden of her wombe shall force her to rest. 1799 Med. 
JmL I. 3 It has been an opinion, .that when an animal of 
a perfect order is brought forth an hermaphrodite, that it 
must have been the consequence of a double impregnation. 

1878 Bell tr. Gegeubaurs Com/. Anat. 29 The egg-cell 
undergoes changes, which ordinarily commence after im- 
pregnation. 1B80 Gunther Fishes 157 Circumstances 
which render artificial impregnation more practicable [in 
fishes] than in any other class of animals. 

b. in plants. 

1735 J. Logan in Phil. Trans. Abr.VIII. 57 ( heading ) 
Experiments concerning the Impregnation of the Seeds of 
Plants. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 262 In no 
plant may the process of impregnation be so distinctly seen. 
2875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 485 Of pollen-tubes., 
only one usually grows to an extent sufficient to effect 
impregnation. 

2. The action of imbuing or fact of being 
imbued with something; diffusion of an active 
element through a substance ; saturation. Also pig. 

1641 French Distill, i. (1651) it Impregnation, is when 
any dry* body hath drank in so much moisture that it will 
admit of no more. 1601 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 65 The 
Impregnation of the Bfood with Air. 1790 Keir in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX. 373^ note, Colour communicated to oil of 
.vitriol by impregnation ‘with nitrous gas or vapour. 1847 
Smeaton Builders Man. 66 The impregnation of timber 
.with corrosive sublimate. 1856 Kane A ret. Exf>L I. xxix. 
390 The impregnation of fatty oil through the cellular tissue 
makes a well-fed hear nearly uneatable. 

3. concr . That with which something is impreg- 
nated ; an impregnating element, inflnence, etc. 

17x3 Derham P/tys.-Theol. (J.), What could implant in 
the body such peculiar impregnations, as should have such 
power? 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 52 These several 
saline impregnations seemed nearly equally colorless and 
bright. 1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 397 The 
least period that this impregnation is allowed to remain. 

b. Gcol. A mineral deposit consisting of a rock 
impregnated with ore, not forming a true vein. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Impregnation , an ore- 
deposit consisting of the country-rock impregnated with 
ore, usually without definite boundaries. 

Hence Impregna'tional a., of or relating to im- 
pregnation. 

1888 J. T. Gulick in Linn. Soc. Jrnl. XX. 238 Impreg- 
national Segregation is due to the different relations in 
which the members of a species stand to each other in regard 
to the possibility of their producing fertile offspring when 
they consort together. 

Impre*gnative, a. rare. [f. Impregnate v. } 
or its source + -ive.] Having the quality of im- 
pregnating with something ; tending to impregnate. 


2686 Goad Cclcst. Bodies \ n. i. 377 An Aspect that is not 
. .so impregnative with Moisture, nor so potent. 

Impregnator (impre-gn^toi). [agent-n. in L. 
form trom Impregnate^.] One who impregnates. 

1722 Porn Let. to Gay 13 July, Lett. 1735 I. 321 An 
Impi'egnator of the Barren. 1883 Sir M. Monier-Williams 
Relig. Tn. India xiii. 355 Let Praja-pati be the Impreg- 
nator; let the Creator give the Embryo. 

Impr egnatory (impre-gnatori), a. [f. L. im- 
prtegndt ppl. stem + -ory.] Having the function 
of impregnating. 

1857 Berkeley I it trod. Cry/tog. Bot. § 178. 200 The sper- 
matozoids..vary a little in shape. . .There can, however, be 
little doubt that they are truly impregnatory organs. 

t Imprelie’nd, v. Ol>s. rare — *. [f. Im- 1 + L. 
prchcndHre : see next.] traits. To take in, comprise. 
, *59° C. S. Right Relig. 22 This that Christ saith .. 
imprehendeth no other thing of Peter, but that which .. 
Peter himselfc speaketh. 

So + Imprehe*nsion, undertaking. Ohs. rare 
. x6xx Florid, Isn/rensione, an imprehension. 

f Imprehe’nsible, a. Obs. rare — l . [a. OF. 
impr eh cits i hie (Godefroy), ad. late L. impre{Jie)n- 
sibilis , f. im- (Im- 2 ) + prehendert , prehens - to 
take, seize : cf. Comprehensible.] Not to be 
grasped or seized ; not to be apprehended. 
r 1622 Babinglon's Com/. Notes Numb. xxix. Wks. II, 234 
TheimprehcivMblefe/i'irf. 16x5, 1637 incomprehensible] sweet- 
nesse of our blessed Sauiour. 

Impreignable, obs. form of Impregnable. 
t Imprejn'dicate, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Hi- 2 + 
Prejudicate ppl. ai] Unprejudiced. 

2640 R. Baillie Cantcrb. Self-Convict. Prcf. 7 To the ful 
satisfaction of the whole world of free and imprcjudicat 
mindes. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/. x. vii. 26 The 
solid reason of one man .. with imprejudicate apprehen- 
sions. a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1686) III. xli. 473 Well-mean- 
ing, imprejudicate and uncorrupted persons. 

Hence f Imprejtrdicntely adv., without pre- 
judice. Obs. 

2654 Vilvain Theorem. Theol.xx. 272 The previous Com- 
ment, .impartialy perused, and imprejudicatly pondered. 

t Impre'juaice. Obs. [f. Im- 2 + Prejudice.] 
Absence of prejudice ; unprejudiced opinion. 

2806 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag". XXI. 401 Its bearing 
favours the cause of toleration and imprejudice. 

+ Impreme'ditate, ppl • Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 
+ Premeditate ppl. a. Cf. F. imprimcdiU (Cotgr.), 
It. impremeditato (Florio).] Unpremeditated. 

1647 Saltmarsh Spark. Glory 166 Speakings to God in this 
, .impremeditate or extemporary way. 

So flmpremedita'tion, want of premeditation. 

x6ix Florio, l inpremeditanza, impremeditation. 

Impren(i)able, -prennable, obs. ff. Impreg- 
nable. Imprent, obs. form of Imprint. 

+ Imprepara’tion. Obs. [f.lM- 2 + Prepara- 
tion.] Want of preparation ; unpreparedness. 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. ii. § a Impreparation and 
vnreadinesse. a 2656 Br. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 24, 
I strongly pleaded my indisposition of body, and my in- 
preparation for any such work. 2779 Eliz. Carter Lett . 
5 Dec. (1808) II. 359 The awful stroke that hurried poor 
Lord Lyttelton from such a dreadful state of impreparation. 
t Imprepa*ring, vbl. sb. Obs. rare—°. [f. Im- 2 
.+ Preparing vbl. sbi] = prec. 

X530 Palsgr, 234/1 Tmpreparyng, im/re/aration. 

+ Impre’sa. Obs. Forms : 6-7 impresa, -so, 
7 impreza, -prezza. [a. It. impresa (z’mprrza), 
undertaking, attempt, device, etc. late b. *im- 
prensa : see Emprise, and cf. Empress sb.-, Im- 
prese, Impress sb.z, Impress a L] 

1 . An emblem or device, usually accompanied by 
an appropriate motto (cf. quot. 1649). 

1589 Greene Metta/hon (A rb. ) 45 There was handing of 
such lookes, as euerie one imported as much as an im/reso. 
2598 Yong Diana 392 Making verses, impresas, and Ana- 
grammes of her lone and name. x6oz Marston Ant. «y 
Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. ss, I did send for you to drawe me a 
devise, an Imprezza, by Sinecdoche a Mott. 1637 Hey- 
wood Loud. Mirr. Wks. 2874 IV. 315 Every one of them 
expressing their natures and conditions in the impresaes of 
their shields.* a 2649 Drumm. of Hawtii. Disc . Itnpresas 
Wks. (17x1) 228 Though emblems and impresa’s sometimes 
seem like other, . .the words of the emblem areonly placed to 
declare the figures of the emblem ; whereas, in an impresa, 
the figures express and illustrate the one part of the author's 
intention, and the word the other. 1653 Urquhart Rabe- 
lais x. ix, The device or impresa of my Lord- Admiral. 

2 . The sentence accompanying an emblem ; 
hence, a motto, maxim, proverb. 

1622 Malynes A tic. Lan>- Merck. 230 The Impresa, 
Sce/tra fouent Aries , may better be attributed to common- 
weal es or popular gouernments, than vnto Monarchies or 
Kingdomes. 1630 Brathwait Eng: Gentian. (1641) 78 
The Comicke Impreza : If wise, seeme not to know that 
which thou knowest. 2641 R. Brooke Eng. E/tsc. 1. iii. 

5 For a Motto, and impreso, the Poets words , — El qux non 
Jecimus i/si [etc.]. 

11 Impresario (impreza’rid). Also erroneously* 
impressario. [It. impresario the undertaker of 
any business, contractor, etc., f. impresa : see prec.] 
One who organizes public entertainments ; esp . the 
manager of an operatic or concert company. 

1746 H. Waltole Lett, to Sir H. Mann 5 Dec., We have 
operas. . the Prince and Lord Middlesex Impresari i. 2751 
Ibid. 18 June, Impresario Holderness. 2821 Byron Juanw. 
Jxxx, A troop going to act In Sicily— all singers . .sold by the 


impresario. 2878 Morley in Fortn. Rev. Apr. 596 The 
Editor, the im/resario of men of letters. 2887 Edx\ 
Lyall Knight- Errant xix. (1889) 272 A man can't be in 
himself impresario, singer, and business agent all at once. 

Imprescience (imprrj'ens). [f. Im- a + j> M . 
science.] Want of prescience or foreknowledge. 

« 1859 De Quincey Posth. ]V!ci. (1891) ]. 235 tulr, AcqJi- 
escing in total ventrinc improvidence, imprescience, and 
selfish case. 


Imprescribable (itnpr/skrei-bab’l),(r. [f.lM-2 
+ Piiesceidadle.J Imprescriptible. 

xB8t Westm. Rev. Sept. 688 The ownership of land 
was by the law of the islands [Orkney] reserved to the 
descendants of the original occupant, by an inalienable and 
imprescribable entail. 

Imprescriptibrlity. rare. [f. next + -iTY. 
Cf. F. imprescriptibility (1732 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The quality of being imprescriptible. 

? 1797 tr. Patters Law of Nations (Webster 2828). x8o6 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 263 The imprescriptibility of 
royal titles form[s] no part of the law of nations. 

Imprescriptible (impr/skri-ptil/l),*?. Also 
Ginpro-, 7 imprm-. [a. V .imprescriptible (iGtlic.), 
f. im (Im- 2 ) + prescriptive Phescriptible.] Not 
subject to prescription; that cannot in any circum- 
stances be legally taken away or abandoned ; esp. 
in imprescriptible right (s. 

t 5 6 3~87 FoxnW. <J- M. (1596) 330/1 The said lawe is called 
inprescnptible ; for that it is lusfisch 2671 F. PuiLLirs 
Reg. Necess. 3051’hose things which were granted or given 
in signe of subjection are imprescriptible. 1792 Paine 
Rights of Man (ed. 4) 117 The natural and 1‘mprescriptfWe 
rights of man . . are liberty, property, security, and resist- 
ance of oppression.. 2884 W. J. Courthope Addison i. 3 
The author of any ideal creation .. has an imprescriptible 
property in the fame of his work. 

* Hence Imprescri'ptibly* adv. 

2807 Coxe Austria (Jod.), Imprescriptibly vested in the 
church. 

flmpre*se, rmprese. Obs . Also 6 ym- 
preze, 6-7 imprease, 7 impreze. [a. obs. F. />//* 
prese (1562 in Godefroy), ad. \t.impresa Imphesa.] 

1 . A device, emblem: « Impresa i. 

2588 Fkaunce Lawiers Log. r ij, Hieroglyphics^ and 
Italian Impreses. 2589 PasquHs Ret. 20 Scutchions, 
Emblems, Impreases, strange trickes, and deuises, 2590 
R. W. Three Lords London (NJ, That for his ym preze 
gives queene Junoes bird. 2604 Edmonds Observ. Cxsads 
Comm. vii. vii. II. 60 An Imprese with a circle, and a hand 
with a sharpe stile pointing towards the center with this 
motto : Hie labor \ hoc o/us. 2667. Milton P. L. ix. 35 
Emblazon’d Shields, Impreses quaint. 

2 . A motto: = Impresa 2. 

2624 R. Wilkinson Paire Ser/n. 78 Ich dien , the word or 
imprease of the English prince. 1635 Brathwait Arcade 
Pr. n. 44 But whence the cause ? eye the impreze, and it 
will in forme thee, c i8ix Lamb Melanch. Tailors Wks. 181S 
J 1. 1 86 The beautiful motto which formed the modest imprese 
of the shield. ^ # 

fig. a 2659 Lady Alimony it. iii, Your choice has crown d 
me ; Nor shall track of time Raze out that Impreze which 
your free assent Has here ingraven. 

Hence f Impressed ppl. a., furnished with an 
imprese. 

2590 R. W. Three fords London (N.), Their shields 
ymprez’d with gilt copertiments. 

Impreso, variant of Impresa. 

Impress (i*mpres), sb . 1 Also 6-7 impresse, 
(6 empresse). [f. Impress v . 1 Formerly also 
stressed impress', see quot. 1627 and Johnson.] 

1 . The act of impressing or stamping; the 
1 stamp* (^/"anything); concr. a mark or indenta- 
tion made by pressure, esp. one produced by a seal 


or stamp. 

2592 Nobody f{ Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shahs. (1878) I. 
354 Abasing of thy Soveraignes Coyne, And traitrous im- 
presse of our Kingly seale. 1627 May Lucan x 1. (263/) 14 
Stamp’d his coines impresse In gold. 2706 Watts Horx 
Lyr.y 4 Father, Amu wide thy glory shines \ The Labour of 
thy Hands, Or Impress of thy Feet. 1834 M edwin Angler 
in Wales I. 62 Bluish marks.. as if made by the impress or 
the fingers. 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. Man. tv. 37 Ine 
reverse is incused with the impress of an amphora, 
f b. A cast, mould. Obs. rare. 

2695 Woodward Nat . Hist, forth iv. (1723) 204 Having 
taken the Impresses of the Insides of these Shells, 
c. = Imprint ; impression. 

2877 W. Boyd Dcscr. Model Naysp. vi, ’Tis a sheet 
octavoed,— handy ; Fit in paper; impress clear. # 1880 
Symonds Renaiss. It., Cat It. React. (1898) VII. ix. 5 ° 
Seven of his most important works . . bore the impress 01 
Paris and Venice. ... 1 

2. fig . a. Characteristic or distinctive mark ; 
special character or quality stamped upon anything. 

1590 Greene Mourn. Gann. (1616158, I counted expence 
the empresse of a Gentleman. 1599 Kvd bolyman <r 
Perseda 1. in Hazl. Dodstey V. 261 The fiery Spaniard, 
bearing in his lace The impress of a noble warrior. * 3 
Featly Clovis Myst. xvii. 218 Holinesse to God is inc 
impresse of the regenerate. 2691 -Ray Creation 11. li 9 > 
14B They therefore who through the contrary vices oo 
deface and blot out this natural Character and Impres. 

1832 Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. 134 Of all the Swiss 
towns I have yet seen. Lucerne bears most strongly tne 
impress of the middle ages. 2875 Lye tx. Prtnc. 1 

1. xii. 235 The physical sciences . . always bear the impre.-s 
of the places where they began to be c u/fivated. ‘ 

b. An impression upon the mind or senses, inow 


rare . 

1592 Shaks. Two 


Gent. in. ii. 6 This weake impresse 


of 
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Lone, is as a figure Trenched in ice. 165* Jer. Taylor 
Serin, for Year l. Ep. Ded., Hearing is so effective an 
instrument of conveying impresses and images. 1691 Ray 
Creation u (1692) 119 Onty passive to the Instincts and Im- 
presses thereof upon them. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xvi. 
191 Some painful impress of solitary danger.. kept them 
closing up continually. 

f c. An expression of. Obs. 

1641 Hinde y. Brum xxiit. 71 He.. writ it with his owne 
hand, to set it forth as an impresse of his chief desire. 

3 . Comb., as impress copy , a copy of writing, 
taken by pressure ; a press-copy. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 5 May 6/1 We use . . the . . Remington 
Type-writer, by which several legible copies can be printed 
by the aid of carbon paper, and also water impress copies. 

Impress (i’mpres), sb Now rare. [f. Im- 
press vf .Formerly stressed impre'ss : so in 
■Bailey, Johnson, Ash.] Impressment; enforced 
service in the army or navy. 

1602 Shaks, Ham. 1. i. 75 Such impresse of Ship-wrights, 
whose sore Taske Do’s not diuide the Sunday from the 
weeke. 1606 — Ant. 4* Cl. in. vii. 37 Your Marriners are 
Militers [muleteers], Reapers, people Ingrost by_ swift 
Impresse. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 5 P9 Our regiments 
would soon be filled without the reproach or cruelty of an 
impress. 1803 Hava l Citron . IX. 420 We are all much 
alarmed . . with a military impress. 1832 Marryat N. Forster 
xiii, He could not prevail upon himself to accept a berth 
which was not protected from the impress. 

b. attrib as impress-officer, - service ; impress- 
gang = Press-gang (Craig 1847). 

1780 Genii. Mag. L. 442 An impress officer, .thought it a 
fine opportunity to pick up some useful hands to serve his 
Majesty. Ibid. 443 The trial . .[of] a captain and lieutenant 
of the impress-service, or an_ action for illegally impressing 
and imprisoning the plaintiff. 1830 H. Crow Mem. 92, 
1 have always considered the impress service as a thousand 
times worse than any negro trade whatever. 

Impress (i'mpres), sb. 3 Obs. exc. Hist, [van 
of Impeese, through association with Impress sb . 1 ; 
cf. Impressa. as erroneous var. of Impresa. In 
i6-i7th c. also impre'ss .] 

1 . An emblem, device: = Impresa i. 

1623 Shafts.' "s Rich. II, tit. i. 25 From mine owne Win- 
dowes torne my Household Coat, Raz’d out my Impresse 
[Qos. impress]. 1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 38 These assumed 
the Name of Invcstigantes, with an Hound for their Im- 
press, and . Vestigia lustrat, for their Motto. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 398 Their shields broken, their impresses 
defaced. 1868 Cussans Her. ix. 133 The Impress belonged 
exclusively to the Knight’s person. 

+ 2 . A motto, sentence : = Impresa 2. Obs. 

. 1611 Coryat Crudities 303 This impresse is written ouer 
the dore in great letters. x688 R. Holme Armoury lit. 
v. 253/2 Sentences are . . of the Learned termed a Period, 
Text, Aphorism, Axiome, Impress, Motto. 

+ Impress, sbA Obs. [Variant of Imprest sbX] 

1 . Money advanced, pay in advance : = Im- 
prest sb . 1 

x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 28 He gave them im- 
presse, and they remained for his service. *633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib. 111. xii. (18x0) 597 Hee had received eight hundred 
duckets impresse. 

b. attrib., as impress-money, earnest-money. 

1617 Moryson I tin. 11. 273 [They] had taken impresse 
money from the King of Spaine. ^ 1726 Shelvocke Voy. 
round World (1757) 38 Endeavouring to force them from 
Gravesend, before they had received their river pay, and 
impress money. 

2 . A charge made upon the pay of a naval officer 
who has not satisfactorily accounted for public 
money advanced to him (cf. Impress 2). 

1803 Nelson 12 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 132 That 
the simple receipt from the Captain of the Ship.. may be a 
sufficient Voucher for the disbursement of such money, and 
a full discharge from any impress against me. 

i* Impress, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. impress-us, 
pa. pple. of imprimerc to Impress.] Impressed. 
Impress species (Schol.L. impressa species ) : cf. 
Impressed///, aj quot. 1704. 

3704 Norris Ideal World it. vii. 335 These species are 
gross and material by way of distinction from those express 
species which are spiritualized. These impress species of 
bodies must then be little bodies. 

Impress (impre-s), v 1 Also 4-6 in-, 4-7 im- 
presse, 5-6 impreise. [f. L. impress ppl. stem of 
imprimere , f. ini- (Im- 1 ) + premSre to press (whence 
also obs. F. impressed ). Tartly answering in sense 
to OF. empresser to press, press or crowd upon, 
crush, print : cf. Empress v.] 

I. trails. To impress a thing on, upon, in, into 
something else. 

I. To apply with pressure; to press (a thing 
upon another) so as to leave a mark ; to produce 
by pressure (a mark on, + in some substance) ; to 
imprint, stamp. 

■ 01374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. iv. 130 (Camb. MS.) The 
notes and the figures Inpressed in manere of matere. 14.. 
Circumcision in Tund ale's Vis. (1843) 99 In oure forhede 
when we Jesus impresse. _ X590 Spenser F. Q. hi. xii. 33 
Albe the wound were nothintr aeepe imprest. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. v. vi. 108 This Curre. .Who weares my stripes imprest 
vpon him. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 150 Fairest fruit ..On 
which the Sun more glad impress’d his beams. 1700 Dry- 
-den Meleager $ Atahinta 219 The conquering chief his 
foot imprest On the strong neck of that destructive beast. 
2784 Cov/TER Task l. 280 Not all its pride secures The grand 
retreat from injuries impress’d By rural carvers, who with 
.knives deface The pannels. x8i6 Shelley Alcistor 515 He 


did impress On the gTeen moss his tremulous step. 1856 
Stanley Sinai <5- Pal. i. (1858) 54 The foot-mark on the 
rock .. pointed out., as impressed by his dromedary or 
mule. 1898 Times 25 Aug. 2/6 A signature impressed with 
a rubber stamp. 

Jig- 1649 J- Elmstone tr. Belt mens Episi. i. § 39 Faith 
. -receiveth Christ into it selfe; it doth impress him into its 
hunger, with his heavenly flesh and blood. 

2 . a .fig. With immaterial object: esp. (in modern 
use) To 1 stamp ’ (a character or quality) upon any- 
thing. Also reft. 

14x3 Pitgr. Sowlc (Caxton 1483) iv. xxiv. 70 The ymage 
that first is impressid in to the sowle is most likely to abiden. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 66 He is yet very 
greene .. pliable to whatsoever may be impressed in him. 
1667 Milton P. L . , xi. 182 Nature first gave Signs, imprest 
On Bird, Beast, Aire. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 
i, The image of virtue, which Nature had impressed upon 
his heart. 1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, xiii. (1870) 254 
A beautiful character impresses itself upon the very features 
of the body. 1868 M. Pattison A cadent. Org. v. 121 The 
superstition, .that a use and direction, once impressed upon 
property by a founder, must be obeyed for ever. 

b. transf To produce or communicate (motion), 
exert (force), etc. by pressure. Const, on, upon. 

1717 J. Keill Anxm. CEcoit . (1738)75 That Motion, which 
. .was impressed on the Coats of the Arteries by the Systole 
of the Heart. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agnc. (ed. 2) 209 
The force impressed upon a ship by the wind. 1875 Lyf.ll 
Princ. Gcol. 1. 11. xx. 492 Movements.. impressed on a wide 
expanse of ocean. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. 

§ 262 A horse towing a boat on a canal is dragged back- 
wards by a force equal to that which he impresses on the 
towing-rope forwards, 

3 . fig. To imprint (an idea, etc.) on (f in, to) 
the mind ; to cause to take firm mental hold ; to 
enforce, urge (a rule of conduct, etc.) on another. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus ji. 1322 11371) Yn good berte it 
mot som rouJ>e impresse, To here and se J>e giltless in dis- 
tresse. c 1400 MaUNdev. (1839) xxix. 295 Thou scholdest 
thenke and impresse it in thi mynde, that nothing is inmor- 
talle. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xi. 39 Sadi ye in thy hart 
inpres Quod lit in cincrem reuerteris. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
11. xi. 5 So fowle and ugly, that exceeding feare Their 
visages imprest, when they approached neare. Ibid. Hr. iv. 
49 So deepe the deadly feare of that foule swaine Was 
earst impressed in her gentle spright. 1649 J. Ellistone 
tr. Belimens Epist. i. § 39 That a man impresseth (or 
imaglneth in his minde) to himselfe, that Christ is deade for 
his smnes. a 171 1 Ken Divine Love Wks.Ji838) 238 Impress 
on my heart so tender a sense of thy sufferings. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl. <5- F. xi. (1869) 1. 225 A few such examples impressed 
a salutary consternation. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, x, I am 
sure you will impress upon your children the necessity of 
attaching themselves to it early in life. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Rotnola 11. xxi, This man had a power . . of impressing his 
beliefs on others. 

f 4 . To print, make a typographical ‘ impression * 
of. Obs. (Complemental adjunct usually absent.) 

1508 Fisher 7 Peuit. Ps. Prol., I haue put the sayd sermons 
in wry tynge for to he impressed. *533 «S7. Papers , Hen. VIII, 

I. 413 That the same Acte may be impressed, transumed. 
and set up on every churche dore tn Englonde. X658 

J. Elliot in Gosp. in New Eng. (1659) 4 Let him . . work 
under the Colledg Printer, in impressing the Bible in the 
Indian language. X779-8X Johnson L. P. t Pope Wks. IV. 
22 Lintot impressed the same pages upon a small Folio. 

H. traits. To impress a thing with, by some 
instrument, or as an instrument does. 

5 . To exert pressure upon; to press; to mark 

(a thing) by means of pressure, esp. with a stamp, 
seal, etc. Const, with. , 

With quot. 1667 cf. Impression sb. 5. 

1588 Siiaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 236 His hart like an Agot with 
your print impressed. 1605 — Mach. v. viii. 10 As easie 
may'st thou the intrenchant Ayre With thy keene Sword 
impresse. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 558 As a shooting Starr 
In autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fir’d Impress the 
Air. 1725 Bradley Fain. Did. s. v. Shepherd , In impress- \ 
ing the Back near the Hips, if the Sheep does not bend, 
he judges 'em to be Sound and Strong. 1791 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFrc Rom. Forest viii, The Marquis seizing her hand, 
impressed it with kisses. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library (1892) I. vi. 200 The ring.. was impressed with the 
seal of the Prophet. 

b. To stamp, imprint, invest with a character, 
quality, etc. 

1814 Cary Dante , Paradise xvii. 75 That mortal, who was 
at his birth imprest So strongly from this star. 1838 
Lytton Alice 1. ii, The words were impressed with a wild and 
melancholy depth of feeling. 1868 Gladstone Juv. Muttdi 
ih (1869) 33 The people of Attica . . had long been impressed 
with a markedly Pelasgian character. 2884 Law Times 
Rep. L. 374/1 Real property .. impressed . . with an implied 
trust for sale. 

+ c. To subject to peine forte ct dure : see Press 
v. Obs. 

1651 W. G. tr. CcavcT s Inst. 273 In cases of Felony^ he 
shall be impressed, viz. he shall be committed to the Prison 
. . where .. being stripped naked, he shall be laid upon the 
hare ground . . and his Arms and Legs pulled out by four 
ropes. .hee shall be stretched out upon his back: Then .. 
hee shall have so great a weight of Iron or Stone laid upon 
his Breast as hee is able to beare. 

6. To produce a deep effect or impression on the 
mind or feelings of; to affect or influence strongly. 
Usually said of the instrument. 

1736 sSmixsiAnal., Nat, Virtue Wks. 1874 !. 328 Brute 
creatures are impressed and actuated by various instincts 
and propensions. 1772 Mackenzie Man World 1. i. (1823) 
420 He had come to that period of life when men are most 
; apt to be impressed with appearances. X846 Dickens Let. 

'to Wills 4 Mar., The letter. . does not impress me favourably. 
1831 Ruskin Stones Yen. I, I could not hut be solemnly 


impressed by the appearance of a circular temple. x835 
Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living I. 568 A man is tele- 
pathically impressed to conjure up his father’s image. 

’ absol. 1823 Byron yuan xil Ixix, Novelties please less 
than they impress. 

b. 'i o affect (a person) strongly with an idea. 

1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 131 To impress 
all the neighbouring princes .. with an ill opinion of the 
faith, honour, and decency of the British nation. 1804 
Nelson Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 400 Impressed 
with the importance of this service.. I felt justified.. in 
ordering the Frigates to proceed immediately. 1838 Thirl? 
wall Greece xliv. V. 349 Some pains had been taken to 
impress the Athenian ambassadors with the same belief. 
3878 J. W. Ebsworth lit trod. Braithwait's Strappado 26 
Men .. impressed with an indignant scorn against unclean- 
ness. Mod. He tried to impress me with his importance. 

fill. intr. 7 . To press in; to press or throng 
about. Obs. " 


c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 334 Heigh fantasye and curious 
bisynesse Fro day to day gan in the soule impresse Of 
Januarie aboute his mariage. 1412-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy 
1. v, The people ne wolde cesse Aboute them to gather and 
impreise. c 1480 Crt. oj Loz’e exx, More and more impressen 
gan the dent Of Loves dart, while I beheld her face. 

Hence Impressing vbl. sb . 1 and ppl. a. Im- 
pressing cylinder in a printing-machine : see quot. 

1530 Palsck. 234/1 Impressyng or printyng of a boke, 
impression. 1748 E. Erskine Strut. Wks. 1871 III. 351 
The eye is an impressing organ; what we see with our 
eyes leaves an impression upon our minds. 3822 Specif. 
Patent No. 4640 Applegath 2 Applying the ink to the form 
of types, plates, or blocks, partly on one side of the impress- 
ing or printing cylinder, and partly on the other side. 

Impress (impre’s), vfi [f. Im- 1 + Press 
in same sense. 


The latter, before the end of the 16th c., was evidently felt 
as the same word as Press v . 1 to subject to pressure or force, 
which easily led 10 a use of impress, as if to ‘press in’, 
1 press into service ‘.1 

traits. To levy or furnish (a force) for military or 
naval service, to enlist ; spec, to compel (men) to 
serve in the army or navy (in recent use, only the 
latter) ; to force authoritatively into service. 

3596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. ». 21 Vnder whose blessed Crosse 
We are impressed and ingag’d to fight. 160S — Mach. iv. 
j. 95 Who can impresse the Forrest, bid the Tree Vnfixe his 
earth-bound Root? _ 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv.(i 682 > 123 
The Inhabitants being able to impress 280 Horse for pre- 
sent service, x 679-88 Seer. Serv. Money C/tas. fas. 
(Camden) 31 To Cap 1 John Tyrwhite, for money by him dis- 
bursed for impressing xx8 seamen for his said Majesties 
service. 1706 P hillips, To Impress Soldiers or Seamen, to 
compel them to enter into the Publick Service. 1803 Naval 
Chron. IX. 335 Yesterday sailed the Diamond .. to impress 
men. 1835 Marryat Jac. Faith f. xliv, The seamen are 
impressed by force, the soldiers are entrapped by other 
means even more discreditable. 

b. To take or seize by authority for royal or 
public service. 

1749 J. Pote Windsor Castle 33 Commissioned to provide 
Stone, Timber, Lead, Iron and all other necessaries for the 
work and to impress carriages for their conveyance^ to 
Windsor. 1755 Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 194, I im- 
pressed his wagons, and compelled him by force to assist in 
this work. 1863 H. Cox Inst it. ^ jii. viii. 7x5 Commissions., 
authorizing different officers to impress both men and ships 
for the Royal service. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 
288 The chief captain was empowered to impress men t ves- 
sels, victuals, ana arms, paying however reasonable prices. 


C. In various fig. and transf. senses : To enlist, 
force, or take into some service, press (a thing) into 
service in argument, etc. 

1657 W. Morice Coen a quasi Koirij Diat. vi. 3x4 How few 
uncase and impresse their pens against the enemies of our 
common faith, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 1Q4 He as- 
sumes a Privilege to impress what Text of Scripture he 
pleases for his own Use. 1779 Mackenzie Mirror No. 12 
p 13 The Joy man’s little family of plaything figures., whom 
he had impressed into the service. 1825 T. Jefferson 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I ; 108, 1 then meant, .to withdraw* from 
political life, into which I had been impressed by the cir- 
cumstances of the times. 3832 Ht. Martineau Ireland iii. 
43 Dan proceeded .. to impress into his temporary service a 
horse which grazed in the neighbourhood. 3860 Dickens 
Uncomm. Trav . ix, 'They had impressed a small school .. 
to assist in the performances. 1809 Farrar Fain. Speech 
ii. 42 Hypotheses into the service of which Philology was 
impressed. 

Hence Impressing- vbl. sb. 2 

1641 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. (1692) I. 458 A BUI for 
Impressing of Souldiers. 1705 Royal Proclam, in Lottd. 
Gaz. No. 4186/3 Officers Imployed tn Impressing. 

attrib. 1863 Mont. Star 37 Dec. 5/6 The impressing 
agent has gone around. 

t Impre'SS, v.Z Obs. rare. [Erroneously for 
Imprest v . 1 : cf. Impress sbP J 

1 . Irons . To advance (money) : = Imprest vA j* 

3665 Evelyn Diary 19 Mar., L5000 impressed for-the 
service of the sick and wounded prisoners. 1819 Rees 
Cycl. s. v. Auditor, All monies impressed to any man lorthe 
king’s service. t „ 

2 . To charge with a deduction (the pay of an 
officer) in respect to public moneys or stores not 
accounted for by him : see I31FRESS sb. 2. 

X803 Nelson 12 July in Nicolas Disp . (184/ V 1 : 
that their Lordships will exonerate them from the ch«g?> 
and direct the Victualling Board not to impress their 

Accounts. „ f r 

•f Impre*ssa 1 • Erroneous form of Impresa (cf. 

Impfess sb 3). 

„ ,586 Sid.nev Artarlln (.6ra) 57 The Iropr«« in Ibj 
shield, was a heauen Cull of shines, Kilb a speech. i6 5 « 
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Earl MoNM. Adpt.fr. Par nass.pt o The Impressa which 
he bore in his chief Standard, which was a writing Pen. 

+ Impre*ssa Erroneous f. Impress sb.^ (2 a). 
1628 Feltham Resolves it. xix. 60 Surely, the Soule hath 
the reliqu’d Impressa's of diuine Vertue still .. left within 
her. 1647 Case Kittgd. 6, I observe now an Impressa of 
divine glory and excellency in many of their Practises. 

Impre’ssable, ci. rare. [f. Impress v . 2 + 
-able.] Liable to be impressed into service. 

1865-6 H. Pimlups Amer. Paper Curr. II. 83 Wagons 
..[were] made impressable for the use of the army. 

Impressed (imprest),///. a. 1 [f. Impress w.t 
+ -ED 1 .] That is pressed or forced in, stamped 
upon something; stamped, marked by pressure or 
with impressions ; in Zool. and Bel., having an 
appearance of being stamped in ; sunk in , depressed. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Prittc. 644, I hertles was ay 
thurghe myne impressede drede. 1704 Norris Ideal World 

11. vii. 349 Which species . . because they are imprinted by 
the objects they come from upon the outward senses, are 
therefore in their first state called impressed species, images, 
or phantoms. 1826 Kirov & So. Entomol. IV. 284 Inaurate 
..when strim or other impressed parts have a metallic 
splendour. 1845 Lindley Sck. Rot. v. (1858) 58 Seeds 
angular, impressed, brown speckled. 1854 Woodward Mob 
lusca 11. 216 Shell smooth or plaited, dorsal valve frequently 
impressed. 1876 Tait Rcc. Adv. PJtys. Sc. u. (ed. 2) 28 
Change of motion is proportional to the impressed force. 
Hence Impre'ssedly (-edli) adv., in an im- 
pressed manner. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon* s Adv. Learn, tv. ii. (R. Suppl. 
s. v. Malacissaiian), Penetrating and insinuating remedies 
. .convay more easily and impressedly the virtue thereof. 

Impressed (imprest), ppl. <z.~ [f. Impress v . 2 
+ -Ef>l.] Enlisted; compelled to serve. 

1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 51 To . . turne our imprest Launces 
in our eies Which do command them. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat . (1852) I. 573 You subject the impressed man to 
the same severities as the volunteer. 1803 Naval Chron . 
IX. 417 Volunteers and impressed men from the fleet. 

Impressibility (impresibHIti). Also -ability, 
[f. next : see -m\] 

The quality of being impressible. 

1751 tr. Per net it's Philos. Lett. Physiog. xxxiii. 229 They 
[blue eyes] are sure Signs of a tender Impressibility and 
sympathising Disposition. x8x x W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXV. 12 When the change of scene had restored the ini- 
pressability (may we call it?) of his senses [etc.]. 1860 W. 
Collins Wont. White (1861) 135 She seems to have parted 
with all her tenderness and all her impressibility. 1825 
Jevons Money v. 40 Impressibility , . . the capacity of a sub- 
stance to receive such an impression . . as shall establish its 
character as current money. 

b. A specimen or example of the impressible. 
x8zo Examiner No. 642. 495/1 [They] are all that^ fairy 
land can do for us. They are for younger impressibilities. 

Impressible (impre’sib’l), a. [f. Impress vA 
(or L. impress- ppl. stem) + -ible.] Capable of 
being impressed: a. Sensitive to impressions; 
susceptible, impressionable; b. That can be im- 
pressed on something. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 846 The Differences of Impressible 
and Not Impressible, Figurable and Not Figurable, . . are 
Plebeian Notions. x68tGLANViLL.SW<fNrir;/w.ri.{i726)i8An 
heightened and obstinate Fancy hath a great Influence upon 
Impressible Spirits. X780 Cowter Progr. Err. 355 The 
mind impressible and soft with ease Imbibes and copies 
what she hears and sees. 3856 Kane Arct. Expl. II.App. 
xi. 405 The instruments became very impressible to artificial 
elevation of temperature. 1874 Motley Barneveld II. 
xxii, 404 Impressible, emotional, and susceptive, he had 
been accused of infirmity of purpose. 

Hence Impre*ssibleness, impressibility; Im- 
pre'ssibly adv., in an impressible manner. (In 
recent Diets.) 

Impressing : see under Impress vbs.l and 2 . 
Impression (impre-Jbn), sb. Also 4-5 en-, 
5 in-, [a. F. impression (13th c.), ad. L. impres- 
sion-em (in classical L. common only in the sense 
of * irruption, onset, attack f , but used by Cicero 
for ‘ emphasis * and ‘mental impression 1 , and in 
later L. for * action of impressing or stamping ’), 
n. of action from impritnpre (ppl. stem impress -) : 
see Impress vJ] 

1 . The action or process of impressing, in various 
senses : esp. a. The action involved in the pressure 
of one thing upon or into the surface of another ; 
also, the effect of this. 

1444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 218 Stable in the eyr is noon 
inpressioun. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34 a/2 We ought^ to 
bere the crosse of Jhesu cryst . . in the mouth by confession 
. .and in the vysage by contynuel impression. 1590 Srenser 
F. Q. in. vi. 8 The fruitfull seades Of all things liuing, 
through impression Of the sunbeames .. Doe life conceiue. 
3592 Shaks. Feu. Cf Ad. 566 What wax so frozen but dis- 
solves with tempering, And yields at last to every light 
impression? 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 505 Signa- 
tures of Natures owne impression. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 
175 The heart does not contract itself immediately upon the 
first impression of the blood. 1817 Coleridge Blog. Lit. 
63 In any given perception there Js a something which has 
been communicated to it [the mind] by an impact, or an 
impression ab extra. 1875 Jowetj Plato (ed. 2) III. 596 
The creation of the world ts the impression of order on a 

previously existing chaos. 

f b. A charge, onset, attack, assault. Obs. 

1402 Hoccleve Let. Cupid 233 Suche h the force of myn 
impressyon That sodenly I felle can hir host. ^577787 
Holinshed Chron. I. 25/T They were not able to susteme 
the violent impression of the armed men, and so fled. 1613 


Purchas Pilgrimage {1614) 630 The Duke of Avero, with 
his Portugals, made a great impressionfinto the Mores host. 
175° Johnson Rambler JNo. 21 T 5 Elephants .. by the vio- 
lence of their impression .. often threw the enemy into 
disorder. 1799 Ld. Keith 9 July in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1845) III. 41^ note. The Lnctny have no intention of 
attempting an impression on the Island of Sicily. 

1 * C. Oppression (so OF. impression). Obs. rare. 
C1470 Harding Chron. cxxvm. iv, Eucry lorde .. spoyled 
other .. By greate impression and cruell sore raunson. 

d, The impact or shock of any atmospheric or 
physical force. ? Obs. 

1694 Ace. Rev. Late Voy. Introd. (1711) 22 To line them 
with the skins of Beasts, thereby to keep out the sharp 
impressions^ of the air. 1722 Wollaston Re tig. Nat . ix. 
168 He is in danger from falls, and all impressions of via- 
lence. 1799 Kirwan Gad. Ess. 69 The traces of a violent 
shock or impression from the south are as yet perceptible 
in many countries. 1820 Scounsuv Ace. Arctic Reg. I. 330 
[When a cold wind rises] the most hardy cannot conceal 
their uneasiness under its first impressions. 

+ e. In elocution or metre : A stress, emphasis. 
1643 Milton Divoixe n. viii, To you he wrote this precept 
.. which (to you) must be read with an impression. 1824 
L. Murray ling. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 383 The intermixture of 
Pyrrhics and Spondees; in which, two impressions in the 
one foot make up for the want of one in the other. 

2 . A mark, produced upon any surface by pres- 
sure, esp. by the application of a stamp, seal, etc. 
Hence, any depression, indentation, etc. such as 
would result from pressure ; also, the figure pro- 
duced by stamping or scaling ; a cast, mould, copy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvr. Ixxiv. (Bod I. MS.), He 
findeb mater more able and obedient to his worchinge 
more noble impression he prenteb herein, c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.>si Of crosse nor pile there is no recluse, 
Prynte nor impressioun In all thyseynt-waryc. 1592 Davies 
Iminort. Soul xtlt. ii, When a Seal in Wax Impression 
makes. 3607 Toi > sell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 95 The horns 
like a rams . . with beaten notches or impressions. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. u. 103 The Impression in the Sand, 
seemed much like the Track of a Cow. X713 Berkeley 
Hylas ff Phil. ill. Wks. 1871 I. 346 As .. a seal [is saidj to 
make an impression upon wax. X756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters 

III. 236 Impressions of fishes, and sometimes of fern .. are 
often found. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 276 Shell.. with 
a Jong and prominent ligament, and two adductor impres- 
sions. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 184 [He] breathes on 
his seal, and presses it firmly against the paper .. A very 
clear impression is thus produced. 

fg. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 372 Ignoraunce. .maketh 
him unmeetc metall for the impressions of vertue. c 1600 
Shaks. Sonn. cxii, Your loue and pittie doth th’impression 
fill, Which vulgar scandall stampt upon my brow. 1784 
Cowper Task vr. 983 If it bear The stamp and clear im- 
pression of good sense. 1847 Prescott Peru (1850) II. 357 
In his young and tender age he was to take the impression 
of those into whose society he was thrown. 

f b. (See quot. and cf. sense 1, quot. 1483.) Obs. 
1613 Purchas Pilgr.(i6n) 300 The impression or signe of 
peace, which is done with bringing both hands over the face. 
+ c. A mark, trace, indication. Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 671 For the Ethiopian 
names or crosses .. slaves . . might leave such impressions. 
1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 8r Time hath left now no impressions 
of his barbarous labour. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. 
(*736) 8 Bones, .with fresh Impressions of their Combustion. 
+ d- Jig- Stamp ; creation; hence, rank. Obs. 

A French usage; with quot. 1639 d. D’Aubignd un mar- 
quis de la iwirjclle impression (Littre). 

1639 Du Vergek tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 50 A gentle- 
man of the new impression. 1677 Govt. Venice 23 Tis every 
day to be seen in Venice, Noblemen of the last impression 
do marry Ladies of the first. 

3 . The process of printing. Now rare . 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xlv. (Percy Soc.) 220 Go, little 
boke ! I praye God the save From misse metryrig by wrong 
impression. 1577-87 Harrison Englatui 1. x. in Holinshed 
44 At such time as I first attempted to commit this booke 
to the impression. 1602 T. Fitzherbert Apol. Pref. i b, 
This Apology being written . . and made ready for the print 
. . it seemed good . . to stay the impression of it, vniil [etc.]. 

/r 1794 Gibbon Mem. Misc. Wks. 1814 1. 260 The impression 
of the fourth volume had consumed three months. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. 1. iii. §73. 193 The number of scholars 
was still not sufficient to repay the expenses of impression. - 
b. The result of printing; a print taken from 
type or from an engraving or the like ; a printed 
copy. 

X559 Printer m Priv. Prayers (1851) 114 Neither to sel nor 
bye of any other impressions than suche as shal be Printed 
by the sayde Richard. 1589 N ash e Ded. Greene's Menaphon 
(Arb.) 10 Euerie priuate Scholler .. beganne to'vaunt their 
smattering of Latine, in English Impressions. 1613 Pur- 
chas Pilgrimage (1614) 438 They print .. the letters not 
being therein set backeward, that in the impression they 
may appeare forward. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 20 
Bundles of Characters tied together to Ape Printing. What 
they make their Impression on, I cannot inform you. 182* 
Craig Lect. Drawing vii. 381 He rubs the plate over with 
printing ink, as if an impression were about to be. taken. 
1832 Babbage Econ. Mannf. xi. (ed. 3) 72 Coloured impres- 
sions of leaves upon paper maybe made by a kind of surface 
printing. 1869 Mrs. Heaton A. Dtlrer 11. iii. (1881) 215 
Very early impressions of Durer’s engravings are seldom 
now to be met with. . . * 

, c. The printing of that number of copies (of a 
book, etc.) which forms one issue of it; ‘ one coarse 
of printing 1 (J.) ; hence, the aggregate of copies 
thus printed ; see Edition 3 b. 

Sometimes distinguished from * edition', as an unaltered 
reprint from standing type or plates; but^often usedas^a 
more general term including both 4 edition' and * reprint ' : 
cf. quot. 1891. 

1570-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1684) III. 594 The Copy of which 
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Dispensation is exemplified in our first Impression. 1592 
Nasiic P. Pcnilcsse (ed. 2) 2 You write to mee my bookeis 
hasting to the second impression. 1652 Colunges Caveat 
for Prof. (1653) A iij b, 6000 of his books being sold, 1(1500 
be allowed to an Impression. 1.774 Wartox Hist. Eng. 
Poetry xix. II. 19 Of this translation there were six impres- 
sions before the year 1601. 1891 Bibltog. Cat. Macmillan's 
Publications Pref. 5 After careful, consideration the Pub- 
lishers decided to describe as an Edition an impression from 
type set up afresh either with or without alteration and read 
for press by a proof-reader. An impression from standing 
type or from Stereotype or Electrotype plates is described 
as a Reprint. 

4. The effective action of one thing upon another; 
influence ; the effect of such action ; a change pro- 
duced in some passive subject by the operation of 
an external cause. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 94 After ihilke interstition, In 
which they take impression. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. ix. 
xi. in.Ashm. (1652) 176 The Body of the Spryte takyth im- 
pression. 1576 Baker Jewell of Health 116 a. Such oyles 
are made...onely.by impression, .as when symple medycines 
boyled, stieped, in common oyie, doe leave theyr vertuesin 
it. 1648 Boyle. Seraph. Love xvi. (1700) 08 The Load-stone 
. . doth never rightly touch the amorous Steel without leav- 
ing an Impression. x686 W. Harris Lemery's Chynt. (ed. 3) 
524 It is better to use vessels of Earth or Glass than those of 
Metals, because there is less fear of an Impression from 
those than from these. 1707 Curios, in IJusb. <5- Card. 330 
Its fix’d Salt.. cannot devest it self of the Impression it had 
received from Nature, continuing always essencify’d with 
the same Qualities.. as the Plant from which it is extracted. 
1800 Asiqt. Ann. Reg., Chron, 7/1 The Coorugs, being 
unable to make any impression on tne pagoda. - 1822 Imison 
*S 7r. 4 Art II. 120 One of the hardest of the metals; a file 
can scarcely make any impression on it. 1888 Miss E. 
Brown In Pursuit of SJiadowy. 78 'Hie late rains seemed 
to have made but little impression on the streets of Moscow. 

+ 5. spec. An atmospheric influence, condition, or 
phenomenon. Fiery impression , a comet, meteor, 
or the like. Obs. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Ptlgr. 3439 Off ellementys. I am 
maystresse, Lady also & pryncesse Off wyndys and inpres- 
syouns. 1530 Palsgr. 412 These impressyons of the eyer, 

4 hote, colde, fayre, foule [etc.].' 1563 \V. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 2 Divided into moist and drie impressions, consisting 
either of Vapors, or exhalations. 1657 S. Purchas Pol, 
Flying-Ins. 1. iv. 10 Some leaving the hot impressions in 
the aire, attribute it to the driness of the earth. 1684 
T. Burnet Th. Earth xi. 64 Hot fumes and sulphureous 
clouds, which will sometimes flow in streams and fiery im- 
pressions through the air. 

6. The effect produced by external force or in- 
fluence on the senses or mind. a. An effect pro- 
duced on the senses ; a sensation, or sense-percep- 
tion, in its purely receptive aspect. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 107 The eye .. is 
more inclined to receive the impression of the one [black] 
than of the other [white]. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. it. xxvu. 
156 The impressions our Senses had formerly received. 173 6 
Butler Anal. i. v. Wks. 1874 I. 89 Passive impressions 
grow weaker by being repeated upon us. 1807 T. Thomson 
Client, (ed. 3) II. 202 It has a sourish taste at first, then 
makes a bitterish cooling impression, and at last leaves an 
agreeable sweetness. 1855 Bain Senses 4 Int. 1. 11. § 22 
(1864) 62 An impression of sound, a musical note, for ex- 
ample, is carried to the brain. X875 Jojvett Plato (ed. 2) 

IV. 278 -It is hard to say how much our impressions of hear- 
ing may be affected by those of sight. 

b. An effect, especially a strong effect, produced 
on the intellect, conscience, or feelings. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus^ v. 372 Ek o^ere seyn b at hojyS* 1 
Impressions [v. r. enpressiounnys] As yf a wight hath faste 
a Jung in mynde . . cometh swich auysmns. c 1386 — Sqr. s 
T. 363 In hire sleepe right for impression, Of hire 
she hadde A vision. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 267 Mad- 
nesse kindleth diseases in the ^ mynde, bycause that it 
worketh in them..pbnntasticall impressions. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. 11. ii. § 69 Being over-rigid and severe, his Sermons 
made no impression on his English' Auditory- 1759 Frank- 
lin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 407 While he was under the first 
impressions given him by the governor to our disadvantage. 
1771 Junius Lett. xlix. 256 If they had made no impression 
upon his heart. 1773 Smollett Ode to I ndep. 3° ■ He •• 
deeply felt the impression of her charms. X847 Hugh Miller 
(title) First Impressions of England and its people. 1070 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed, 2) I. App. 560 A deep impression 
had been made on the minds of Englishmen. 

c. In the philosophy of Hume (see quots.,L 
1739 Hume Hum. Nat. 1. i. Wks. 1874 L 3x1 Those per- 

ceptions, which enter with most force and violence^ wem y 
name impressions. 1742 — Ess. Hum. Dud., Or/g. / e 
(1817) II. 16 By the term impression , I mean all our more 

i t . 3 . i--_ — feel, or love, or 


lively perceptions, when we hear, or see, or , 

hate, or desire, or will. .. Impressions are distmguis 
from ideas, which are the less lively perceptions, of w . 
we are conscious, when we reflect on any of those sensauo 
or movements above mentioned. - . 

7 . A notion, remembrance, or belief, impressec 
upon the mind; esp., in modern ise, a somewhat 
.vague or indistinct notion remaining in the mm 
as a survival from more distinct knowledge. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 2 That there is a Go » *■ 
This is a common notion, and impression, sealed up 
minde of every man. 1679 Burnet Hist. Ley. ■ ■ • 
They seemed to have strip't themselves of those ,m P^ \ , 
of pity and compassion, which are natural to m. . * 
1837 Calhoun Wks. (1874) HI- 1 am ^ uupr 

it may be both safely and conveniently used. ri- 

Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 64 That most fa^cious ot 
all evidence, a general impression, without a careful coiiec 
tion of facts. Mod. I have an impression that I have som 
where met with it before. But it is a mere impression, an 

I may easily be mistaken. , . 

8 . Fainting, a. ‘The ground-colour, or tnai 
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which is first laid on to receive the other colours \ 
L. ‘ A stratum of a single colour laid upon a wall 
or surface for ornament, upon outside work, or upon 
metals to protect from humidity* (Webster 1864). 

9. Comb. Impression cup, tray ( Dentistry ), a 
cup or holder for the material used in obtaining 
a cast of the mouth ; impression cylinder, in a 
printing-machine (see quots.). 

# 1830 Specif. Patent flo. 5988 Applegath 2, A is the cast- 
iron frame ; B, the impression cylinder, upon which the 
piece of material receives the impression. 1867 C. A. Harris 
Diet. Med. Temtinol. 354/1 The plaster [of Paris] . .is poured 
into an impression cup, with high walls fitting loosely over 
the alveolar border. X&84 Western Daily Press 16 Sept. 5/6 
Around the large cylinder were grouped from two to ten 
small impression cylinders. 1890 W. J. Gordon' Foundry 
186 The platen was impossible. Why not try Nicholson’s 
impression cylinder? 

Impre-ssioil, v. rare. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. 
impressionner } to which the current use (sense 2) 
may be due.] 

+ 1 . To stamp; make an impression. Obs. rare ' mm \ 
t J612 Sturtevant Metallica (1854! 94 Peculiar MetaUical 
instruments, which worke . . by pressing, impressing, im- 
pressioning or moulding. 

2. trans. To make an impression on, to affect with 
an impression. In pass. To be affected. 

1865 Reader 9 Sept. 291/1 Its busy roar of life is such that 
it is to all appearance but little impressioned by that sudden 
swerving [etc.]- 1892 Argosy Nov. 404 Impressioned as she 
had been by the mysterious music. 

Impressionability. [f. next: see -m\ 
Cf. mod.F. impresstonnabililf] The quality of 
being impressionable; susceptibility to impressions. 

1835 Black vo. Mag. XXXVIII. 23 The joyous carelessness 
and prompt impressionability of that beautiful and healthful 
period of expansion and of growth. 1862 Lytton Str. 
Story II. 226 Extreme impressionability to changes in tem- 
perature. 

Impressionable (imprejbnab’l), a. [a. F. 
impress ionnable , f. impressionner : see -able.] 

1. Of persons or their feelings : Liable to be easily 
impressed or influenced ; susceptible of impressions. 

[1835 New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 426 A nature which 
must be what the French so happily term, impressionable .] 
1836 T. HookG. Gurney ( L.), She had a pretty face and an 
impressionable disposition. 1848 Longf. in Life *1891) II. 
133 He has real merit and quick, impressionable feelings, 
1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874] 49 Attentions . . such as must 
have driven a more impressionable man out of his senses. 

2. Of things : a. Capable of being impressed, 
b. Sensitive to physical or chemical influences. 

1878 Maxwell in Life xiv. (1882) 455 Tinfoil thin enough 
to be impressionable by the metal style. *88p Anthony's 
Phvtogr. Bull . II. 150 Sensitive or impressionable sub- 
stances., which receive and retain the actinic energy. 
Hence Impre’ssionableness, impressionability. 
1858 Charnb. Jrnl. IX. i6r A nervous organisation of 
great delicacy, impressionableness, and excitability. i88x 
G. Macdonald Mary Mars ton I.vi. iox A certain dropsical 
impressionableness of*urface which made him seem. and 
believe himself sympathetic. 

Impre’ssional, a. rare. [f. Impression sb. 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to impressions ; of the 
nature of an impression : in quot. i860 = Impres- 
sionable. 

i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Culture (i86r) 78 He must be 
musical, Tremulous, impressional. a x88* J. Quincy Figures 
of Past (1883) 279 The resemblance .. could scarcely be 
called physical, and I am loath to borrow the word ‘ impres- 
sional * from the vocabulary of spirit mediums. 

Hence Xmpre'ssionalist ^Impressionist ; Im- 
pressionaTity, impressional quality. 

1876 Nation (N.Y.) 14 Sept. 163/2 There is no end to the 
descriptive efforts of the impressionalists. 1884 tr. Bracket's 
A ixdcs-bains 1. 96 The doctor directs the thermal course 
according to the impressionality of the patient. 

Impre’ssionary, a. [f. as prec. + -ary.] 
*= Impressionistic. 

1889 A. Meynell The Newly tt School in Art fritl. No. 53. 

• 140 The beautiful lucid surface, .capable of reflections which 

are in themselves an intricate vet distinctively impressionary 
study. 1891 Athenaeum 27 June 831/2 An impressionary 
drawing of * A Reception at Archbishop’s House \ 1895 

Pall Mall G. n Oct. 4/2 The most impressionary and 
modem of narrative descriptions — even whole sentences 
without any verb, which is your real impressionary style, 
jus generally understood. 

Impressionism (imprejaniz’m). [f. Impres- 
sion sb. + -ISM : see next. ] 

+ 1. Applied to the philosophy of Hume : cf. Im- 
pression sb. 6 c. nonce-use. . 

1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr . vi.il. 202 All hail to Berkeley 
who would have no matter, and to Hume who would have 
no mind ; to the Idealism of the former, and to the Impres- 
sionism of the latter ! 

2. The theory or practice of the impressionist 
school in art ; the method of painting (or describ- 
ing) things so as to give their general tone and 
effect, or the broad impression which they produce 
at first sight, without elaboration of detail. 

1882 Athenxuvi 10 June 737/3 M. Duez, one of the fathers 
of Impressionism, seems to have modified and. refined his 
practice. 1884 Ccntemp. Rev. July 141 The influence of 
impressionism is on the whole decreasing. x8S3 CJt. Times 
29 June 575/4 Impressionism is an excellent thing in its 
proper place, which is the artist’s own sketch-book, not the 
completed canvas. 1899 Q. Rev. Apr. 536 In the case of 


Velasquez, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson claims this ultimate 
development as distinct ' Impressionism ’. 

3. The literary presentation of some scene or emo- 
tion in its salient features, done in a few strokes. 
.1883 Vernon Lee in A cademy 29 Dec. 426 Complete nega- 
tion of all the elements most common in modern writing — 
namely, realism, . and, if I may use an artist’s word, impres- 
sionism tn execution. 1892 Pall Mall G. 24 Mar. 6/1 A de- 
lightful freshness and vividness— a touch of unconscious 
literary impressionism, if the phrase may stand. 

Impressionist (impre'Jsnist). [ad. recent F. 
impressioniste : see Impression and -isr.] 

A painter who endeavours to express the general 
impression produced by a scene or object, to the 
exclusion of minute details or elaborate finish; also, 
a writer who practises a similar method. 

. 3881. Even. Standard 1 Feb. 4/5 To create this misty senti- 
ment is the aim of the modern impressionist. 1883 Times 
3 Mar. 8 This artist . . is something of an impressionist ; 
though he does condescend . . to put into one point of his 
picture .. a vast amount of elaborate work. 1891 Ibid. 
20 Jan. 4/5 Velasquez and Frans Hals, the Great Twin 
Brethren of the Impressionists’ worship. 

attrib, 1884 LittelCs Living Age CL.XI. 74 The Impres- 
sionist school. 18S7 Athenaeum 23 July 123 The great in- 
crease of so-called Impressionist pictures. 1892 Mrs. H. 
Ward David Gritve II. 337, I should make one of the 
poetical impressionist painters who sway the public taste. 

Impressionistic, a . [f. prec. + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to impressionism ; in the style of the im- 
pressionists. 

_ 1886 Sat. Rev. 11 Dec. 782 In what is called impression- 
istic painting you paint something to suggest the temporary 
mood in which you looked at a certain scene or effect. 1892 
Athenaeum 28 Feb. 282/3 A new volume of poems, consist- 
ing of short impressionistic lyrics. 1894 Bril. Jrnl. 
Photog. XLI. Suppl. 4 The hideous plague of impression- 
istic smudges. 

Impre’ssionless, a. rare. [f. Impression 
+ -less.] Without impression; void of impres- 
sions; unimpressible. 

3864 in Webster. 1889 Eng. Illuslr. Mag. Apr. 500/1 
A face as impressionless and vacant as the white door-post 
against which he lounged. 

Imp ressive (impre*siv), a. [f. Impress vJ + 

-IVE.J 

+ 1. Capable of being easily impressed ; suscep- 
tible (to ) ; impressible. Obs. 

X593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 50 She hath steeled my soft 
impressiue heart. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars m. 58 (1605) 
Those pleasing raptures from her graces rise Strongly 
inuading his impressiue breast. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) 52 The multitude.. cannot but be greatly impressive to 
any great and religious Perswasions concerning Prodigies. 
1665 — Vulg. Profit. 70 Men. .of strong fancies, impressive 
tempers, and weak intellectuals. 
f2. Conveying an impression of. Obs. rare*" 1 . 
3791 J. Hami-son Wesley III. 167 A freshness of com- 
plexion impressive of the most perfect health. 

3. Characterized by making a deep impression 
on the mind or senses ; able to excite deep feeling. 
Said usually of language or scenes ; rarely of per- 
sons. 

. *775 Ash, Impressive , suited to make impression, making 
impression. X79X Newte Tour Eng. Scot. 189 That ani- 
mated and impressive eloquence which usually distinguishes 
inventors and projectors. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Barbara 
S — , When that impressive actress has been bending over 
her in some heart-rending colloquy. ^ i860 Tyndall Glac. 
x. viii. 59 The scene was exceedingly impressive. 
Impressively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly z .] In 
an impressive manner; in a way fitted to impress. 

3818 in Todd. 1830 DTsraeli C/tas. /, III. vi. xxo The 
King . .impressively assured him that he considered him the 
happiest man in England. 1841 Orderson Creol. xvii. 209 
The funeral service was impressively performed. 3860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. xvi. 115 My guide .. repeating the warning 
more impressively before I attended to it. 

Impressiveness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
f 1. The quality of being impressible ; suscepti- 
bility to impressions. Obs. 

3663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 57 That impressiveness 
of spirit which times of action and change .. are generally 
attended with. 

2. The character or quality of being impressive, 
or of making a deep impression on the mind, etc. 

a 1805 Paley Serm. Several Subj. iv. (1827) 632/1 We 
thinkagreat deal more frequentlyabout it. .and ourthoughts 
of it have much more of vivacity and impressiveness, a 3831 
A. Knox in Rem. (1844) I. 37 [Itl makes them have the im- 
pressiveness of present facts. 1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. 
Mil. Serv. I. Yui. 172 He spoke.. with great impressiveness 
and eloquence. 

Impressment 1 . rare. [f. Impress v. 1 + 
-MENT. In sense 2 for F. empressement. ] 

1. The action of impressing; exertion of pressure. 

3865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. iii, Carried by mighty impress- 
ment, such as if by some unseen hydrostatic pressure. 

2. Earnestness, ardour. 

1854 'Marion Harland* Alone ix,_ Several young men 
dashed to the side of the carriage, with as much impress- 
ment as at a ball. 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 384 
Simonides . . gave his farewell and the peace of the Lord 
with the impressment of a father. 

Impressment 2 (impressment), [f. Impress 
v. 2 -t* -ment.] The act or practice of impressing 
or forcibly taking for the public service. 

1796 Morse Amer. Gcog. I. 689 The loss to the citizens 
directly by the.. British army, and indirectly by American 
impressments. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xxi, America 


looked upon our system of impressment as the sheet-anchor 
of her navy. . 3866 Rogers Agree. $ Prices 1. iv. 67 The 
right of the impressment of beasts for carriage was part of 
the ancient prerogative. 

fig* *834 H- Miller Scenes <5- Leg. xvi. (1857) 2 3 2 There is 
no irregular impressment of the young and vigorous in the 
way of accident. 3876 E. Mellor Prtestk. Ap p. D. 4 12 On 
three conditions only can such impressment of witnesses be 
justified. 

t Impre'ssor 1 . Ohs. rare. [Agent-noun in L. 
form from L. imprimere to Impress (cf. L. pressor , 
expressor),] One who, or that which, makes im- 
pressions. 

*631 Brathwait Whimsies, Wine-soaker iox And now . . 
he hath had his evening lecture, and trenching home sup- 
ported by his friendly impressor, makes every foote an in- 
denture. 1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm. i. 8 Their action is 
overcome by the strokes of stronger impressors. 1663 J. 
Beale in Boyle's Wks. (1772) VI. 333 Fancy is the receiver 
and impressor. 

t Xjnpre'ssor Obs. rare. [f. Impress v.- + 
-or, after prec.] One who impresses or takes by 
force for the public service. 

1781 R. H. Lee in Sparks Corr. Amcr. Rev. (1853) III. 409 
Let his mill and wagons have protection from the destruc- 
tive talons of impressors. 

Impressure 1 (impre’J'iu). Now rare. [f. 
Impress vP +-ure, after pressure.'] 

1. The action of impressing or exerting pressure 
upon. 

1649 J. Elli stone tr. Behmcn's Epist. § 37 The m ag- 
ue tick impressure, hunger, and desire, of the soule. Ibid. 
vi. § 10 Comprehensive impressure or formation of the ex- 
pressed word. 3784 Nezv Spectator No. 16. 2/1 At an age 
when the twig bends under every impressure. 3875 Swin- 
burne Ess. 4- Stud. 247 The subject.. lay ready shnpen for 
the strong impressure of his hand. 

2. A mark made by pressure ; an impression ; an 
indentation. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. hi. v. 23 Leane vpon a rush, The 
Cicatrice and capable impressure Thy palme some moment 
keepes. 1601 — Tivel. N. v. v. 103 The impressure her 
Lucrece, with which she vses to seale. 1631 Brathwait 
Whimsies Ep. Ded. 7 What else are characters but stampes 
or impressures, noting such an especiall place, person or 
office. 1848 Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat . Club II. No. 6. 
289 Behind it a short mesial line . . and a deep impressure 
Still further backwards. 

3. A mental or sensuous impression. 

1607 Middleton Michaelm. Term it. i, I knew not what 
fair impressure I received at first, but I began to affect your 
society very speedily. 1609 B. Jonson Case is altered 1. iv, 
The impressure of those ample favours I have derived . . 
Would bind my faith. 1B70 Swinburne Ess. fy Stud. (1875) 
182 One little Requicscat . . leaves long upon the ear an im- 
pressure of simple, of earnest, of weary melody. 

t Impre ssure Obs. rat-e~'. [f. Impress 
V.- + -UKE, after prec.] = Impressment 2. 

x68o Nation's Interest in Relation to Pretens. Dk. York 
31 Their Bulwark against High Payments, and Impressures, 
demanded by the King. 

Imprest (i’mprest), a. and sbfi [Appears in 
the 1 6 th c. for the earlier Prest a. and sb. The 
prefix im- occurs in It. (and med.L.) imprestdre to 
lend, imp res to, impreslito advanced, lent (cf. OF. 
emprest a loan), imprestanza (OF. imprcslanec) a 
loan, advance, but in English may have been partly 
due to a misunderstanding of the common phrase 
in prest (money) : see Prest a.] 

+A. adj . Of money: Lent, or paid in advance, 
advanced, esp. to soldiers, sailors, and public offi- 
cials. Obs. 

1570 Act 13 Ells.c. 4. § 1 Receiver of any Sums of Money 
imprest, or otherwise, for the Use of the Queen’s Majesty. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. Ded. Aijb, Such imprest 
money I doe not like, but protest against it and the pay- 
master. 1658 Phillips, Imprest Money, is money paid to 
Souldiers before hand. 1690 Lottd. Gaz. No. 2580/4 Some 
Seamen.. having received Imprest Money or Wages.. have 
Absconded. 1737 List Govt. Officers in J. Chaitiberlay tie's 
St. Gt. Brit. 11. 87 Accomptant for Imprest Money for pay- 
ing of Incidents. 1755 Magens Insurances II. 257 To 
insure the. .imprest Money advanced to Seamen. 

B. sb. 


1. An advance (of money) made to one who is 
charged with some business by the state, to enable 
him to proceed with the discharge of the same, 
f Formerly, also, advance-pay of soldiers or sailors. 

1568 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. (t6i9> 678/1, I did 
accept in way of imprest, and not of gift. X588 Cofy Let. 
to Mendoza 20 For the Nauy of England . . bargainee are 
already made, and Imprest of money deliuered, and certainc 
sent into the Estlands, for great store of al maritime prolu- 
sions. x6ooDekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 L l } They (the 
soldiers] have their impiest, coates. and furniture. 1617 
Moryson I tin. 11. 242 Upon every Contract wc make, we 
give the Victualers an imprest beforehand. *633 i 
ford Pac. Nib. m. xvii. (1810) 654 He had lately received 
a great imprest of Spanish money. *7*3 Lend. Luts. _««• 
6143/2 Navy-Office, Feb. 20, 1722 .. All Persons 
any Imprest standing out against them .. 
bring in their Bilk. 1748 Anson's Voy 1. l 
ment agreed to advance them io.ooc^J 
H. Cox Insist, in. vii. 690 The moneys drawn fmm the 
Exchequer are applied partly to final payments, and partly 
to advances or 4 imprests . , . » /7 - 

+ b. In general sense: An advance,.! loan. (In 
quots. satd of the borrower.) Obs. 

l£8« W. 0E BurTAtNE 1 Fruit. { 37 ; 1=0 J" cn j 15 
nothing which doth more impoverish a Prince, than Im- 
prests If Money at great Usance. t 7 °4 FiasnumD Diary 
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8 Nov. in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1096 , 1 would not cumber 
my.. estate with imprests or securitys. 

c. Auditor of the Imprest (see quot. 1670). Bill 
of Imprest , an order authorizing a person to draw 
money in advance : cf. imprest-bill. 

3665 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 331, I did get a bill of im- 
prest to Captain Cocke to pay myselfe in part. 1668 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 277/4 All such Accounts as pass by the Auditors 
of Imprests, 3670 Blount Law Dicl., Auditor of the 
Prests or Imprests, Are .. Officers in the Exchequer, who 
take and make up the great Accompts of Ireland, Berwick, 
the Mint, and of any Money imprested to any Man for His 
Majesties service. 1741 Betterton Lug-. Stage ii. 7 After 
he had so profitable a Post, as Auditor of the Imprest. 1781 
Act si Geo. HI, c. 56 § 10 The Receipt of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor shall be allowed by the Auditor and Auditors of the 
Imprest. 

2 . alt rib, and Comb., as imprest-account ^-accoun- 
tant (see quot. 1865) ; f imprest-bill ~ bill of im- 
prest ; f imprest-office, formerly, a department of 
the Admiralty which attended to the advances 
made to paymasters and other officials. 

1615 Sir R. Boyle in Ltsmore Papers (1886) I. 60 For 
this debt I have his imprest bills. 16 66 Pcmrs Diary (1879) 
IV. 123 The. clearing of all my imprest bills. 3865 Times 
37 Aug., The person to whom the advance is made is called 
the ‘imprest accountant \ 3893 Daily Ncivs 27 Aug. 7/1 The 
‘ imprest ' account.. related to sums advanced to officers for 
the purpose of making inquiries. 

t Imprest, sbA Obs . Also 7 emprest. [f. 

Imprest v.~\ cf. Impress jA 2 ] = Impressment 

3610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr xi. § 7. 326 To disobey the 
Kings emprest >vhen hee levies an Annie. 16*7 }. Cartlr 
E xf>os. Sent:, on Mount 47 To bee compelled, by imprest 
from authority, to go a mile, a league, or more, at the 
officers pleasure. 3651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt . Eng. it. xxii. 
(1739) 303 None were 'then compelled tb enter into Service 
by Imprest, or absolute Command. 

+ Impre*st, vA Obs. [ad. It. (and med.L.) 
imprest are to lend: see Imprest sbj, and the 
earlier Prest v.] 

1 . trans. To advance, lend (money). 

1565 Q. Eliz. Let. to Bedford in Robertson Hist . Scot. 
(1759) II. App. 28 The other 2000 /. .. to imprest some part 
thereof to the new numbers of the 6oo footmen and 100 
horsemen. 1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebell. 11. 3 Both of 
them had money imprested ; Sir Thomas Lucas to compleat 
his Troope ...Captaine Armstrong to raise a new Troop. 
3780 Burke Corr. (1844) IB 331 The sum that shall be im- 
prested by the exchequer to the bank, to answer these drafts. 
18x0 Ann. Reg. 453 These half-yearly accounts do not 
exhibit the money imprested to the conductor, or the 
balance due from him. 

b. With inverted construction : To furnish (a 
person) with an advance of money. 

3613 Davies Why Ireland , etc. (1747) 58 He should have 
four thousand Markes for the first year, whereof he should be 
imprested 2,000 li before hand. 16x3 Sir R. Boyle in Lis - 
more Papers (x 836 ) I. 23 This day I imprescd [^imprested] 
my mother in lawe. . w tu 50P ster. to sett the worck in hande. 

2 . To draw (a bill or money by a bill). 

36x7 Moryson I tin. 11. 207 Billes imprested upon accounts 
here. 36 61 Pepys Diary 13 June, So to the Wardrobe and 
got my Lord to order Mr. Creed to imprest so much upon 
me to be paid by Alderman Buckwell. 

Hence Impre ’sting vbl. . sb., advancing (of money), 
loan. 

3563 Q. Eliz. Let. to Bedford in Robertson Hist. Scot. 
(1759) II. App. 28 The impresting to him of 1000/. might 
stand him in stead for the help to defend himself. 3591 
Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 2 Greate sommes of money.. by waie 
of imprestinge yealded to the said Kinge since he came to 
the crowne. 

+ Imprest, v.- Obs. [f. imprest, -pressed, pa. 
pple. ot Impress v.-, perh. confused with Imprest 
w.i] traits. To impress for the army or navy. 

3645 Martin's Echo in Prynne Fresh Discov. Prodig. 
Wand. Blazing Stars 44 You have your Husbands, your 
Sons and Servants, Imprested from you. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xi. {1739) 62 Englishmen were anciently 
used to be imprested for the Wars in France, a 1680 Butler 
Rem. (1759)11. 174 He will join as many Shields together 
..to fortify the Nobility of a new made Lord, that will pay 
for the impresting of them, and allow him Coat and Con- 
duct Money. 1704 Royal Proclam. 14 Dec. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4081/2 Captains .. Imployed in Impresting Men for 
Our Fleet. 1708 Ibid. No. 4415/3 No Men shall be Im- 
prested from any Merchant Ships. 

•j* Impre-st, vA Obs. rare. Erroneous for Im- 
press vA (Hue to the confusion of impress and 
imprest in the two preceding vbs.) Hence Im- 
pre 'sting vbl. sb. 

3652 Gaule Magastrom. 93 Either the stars doe inflow 
and imprest, yea, portend, and signify perpetually, or noL 
3659 Genii. Calling (1696) tn It is .. the duty of those who 
are possest of this advantage, to use it to the impresting not 
of Vice, but Vertue. 

tImpre*S table, a. Obs. rare. [f.lM- 2 + Prest- 
able.] That cannot be performed or rendered. 
y 1683 Last Speech % Wilson in Cloud Witnesses (1810) 225 
Counting the cost and Seeing the cost of themselves im- 
prestable. 3723 Wodrow Hist. Stiff. Ch. Scot/. II. 60 (Jam.) 
Sending against us an armed host of barbarous savages .. 
for inforcing of a most unnatural bond, wholly illegal in 
itself, and imprestable by us. 

+ Xmpre’tiable, a. Obs. rare— l . [f. Im- 2 + 
Prf.tiable ] Invaluable, priceless. 

1638 O. Sedgwicke Sermon (1639) 69 Theytdivine Trulhes] 
are impretiable. • - 

t Impre- valence. Obs. rare “ °. [see next and 

-ence.] =next. 


3828 in Webster ; whence in later Diets., with erroneous 
attribution to Bp. Hall : cf. next. 

t Impre'valency. Obs. rare—'. [T.Im- 2 + 
Prevalency.] Unprevailing character; want of 
pievailing power. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Item. iVks. (i66al 276 He ..triumphes in 
the impotence, and imprevalency of them a!!. 

+ ImprevaTicable, «. Obs. rare—', [f. Im- 2 
+ Prkvaricabi.e.] That cannot be deviated from ; 
invariable. 

1644 Ehcov Tsvo Treat. 11. viii. 412 If then it, be an im* 
preuaricable law with alt bodies, that none wbatsoeuer enn 
inoue, vnlesse it be moued by ait other [etc.]. 

tlmpreve, -prieve, v. Sc. Obs. Also 6 
ympreif, impryve, imprivo, impreive. Pa. 
pple. improven (-in), [ad. L. imp rob are to 
prove bad, to reject, blame, disprove ; cf. F. itn- 
prouver to disapprove, blame. The form of the 
radical follows that of Freve, preive, repr. OF. 
prorjc, preuve, tonic form of prover , now prouver. 
Cf. Aitreve.] 

1 . trans. To disallow; to disprove. 

3488 Ada Dom. Cone. 90 (Jam.) Ane instrument .. appre- 
uand and ratifiand James Bonare ofRossy hir assignay,nnd 
imprevand James Bonare hir secund sone. 1564 Ads 
Sederunt 15 June (Jam.), Quhair ony person., taks on 
hand to improve the execution of the precept. C1575 
Balfour Practicks (1754) 38: Improbatioun of writis, in- 
strumentis or evidentts beand offerit, he that offeris him to 
impreive the Samin, souldfind the samin day and time 
cautioun to the uther partie. 3583 Leg. Bp. St. Androxs 
219 Wt »a swair that he had never sene it, And tuike in 
hand for to impryve it [rime mischevitj. 3609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 122 Hie direct maner of improbation be the witnes 
insert in the wreit quhilk is taken to be improven. 2617 
Sc. Acts fas. I'/ (1814) 546 (Jam.) In all cases except where 
the writtis so regisirated ar offered to be improvin. 

2 . To rebuke, reprove. 

2552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 61 Ympreif, repreif, 
exhort, with all suffering and doctrine. 

Impre ve # ntable, tr. rare [f. Im- 2 + Pre- 
VENTABLE.] That cannot be prevented (Webster 
1864). Hence ImpreventabiTity, the state or 
quality of being impreventable. 

Imprevisible (impr/vi'zib’l),^. rare. [f. Im- 2 
+ Pkevisible a.] That cannot be foreseen. HenCe 
Impre vi sihi-li ty. 

2887 Mind XU. 622 The notion of ‘ imprevisibility ’ is (q 
be asserted without qualification as part of its meaning [i.e. 
of Free Will], 1888 T. Whittaker ibid. XIII. 119 The 
whole conception of which these strictly * imprevisible ’ acts 
form part. 

Imprevi’sion. rare . [f. Im- 2 + Prevision.] 
Want of foresight; improvidence. 

3883 W. J. Stillman in Cent. Mag. Oct. 825/2 The whole 
realm of beggary and imprevision will make a hitch forward. 

flmpri’de, v. Obs. rare. In 5 ynp-. [f. Im- 1 
+ Pride sb. (Cf. incourage , i 71 heart, ME. forms of 
encourage, en heart.)] trans. To imbue with pride, 
make proud. 

r 1425 Found, St. Barlhotomnu’s (E. E. T. S.) 2 In. pros- 
perite nat ynpridid. Iu aduersite paciente. 

Imprieve : see Impre ye. 

Imprimatur (imprimr<’tw). [Lat. imprima- 
tur, 3rd sing. pres. snbj. pass, of im prim ere to im- 
press, imprint, in mod.L., to print.] 

1 . The formula ( = ‘let it be printed ’), signed by 
an official licenser of the press, authorizing the 
printing of a book ; hence as sb. an official license 
to print. 

Now (in Great Britain and U. S.) only in works officially 
sanctioned by the Roman Catholic Church. 

3640 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 23 Nov. iii. (1642) 7 To 
this I parallel] our late Imprimatur's, Licences for the 
Presse. 1642 Milton Animadv. 1, Your proud Imprimaturs 
not to be obtain'd without the shallow surview, but not 
shallow hand of some mercenary, narrow Soul’dj and illitterate 
Chaplain. 2660 Trial Regie, [on p. facing title-p.), Impri- 
matur; y. Ber-kenhead. 1712 Adoison Sped . No. 445 P t 
A Sheet of blank Paper that must have this new Imprimatur 
clapt upon it. 2779-81 Johnson L. P., Young Wks. IV. 
229 The vice-chancellor’s imprimatur . ; for it was first printed 
at Oxford, is dated May the 19th, 1713. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 607 But Etherege’s She Would if She 
Could . . obtained the lmprimatur without difficulty. 2870 
Baldw. Brown Reel. Truth 242 These talcs, .were circulated 
. . with the imprimatur of the church. 2883 Catholic Did. 
p. iv, Imprimatur. Henricus Eduardus Card. Archiep. 
Westmonast. Die 18 Dec. 2883. 2884 Ibid. (ed. 2), It has 
not been thought necessary to secure a fresh ‘ Imprimatur’ 
for the additional matter in this edition ; but it is submitted 
to the authority of the Church. • 

2 . fig. Commendatory license, sanction. 

2672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 46 As things of Buffoonery 
do commonly, they carry with them their own Imprimatur. 
1742 Young A 7 . Th. vii, 2404 Thus shall my title pass 
a sacred seal," Receive an imprimatur from Above. 1893 
Patmore Relig. Poets 121 Lord Rosebery affirmed that the 
test of true literature and its only justifiable Imprimatur is 
* the thumb-mark of the artisan 
t Impri- mature. Obs. [app. f. F. imprinter to 
print + -ateS 7 + -ure, after such forms as abbrevia - 
Dire, etc.; but. prob. influenced byprec.] Printing ; 
print, impression. ■ ' 

ij6z A. Catcott Deluge (1768)407 Things .. that had not 
an existence when the imprimatures of the antediluvian 
animal and vegetable bodies were formed In the solid rock. 
18x3 J. Thomson Led. Infant. Introd. 32 The right of 


imprimature .. was denied by the faculty to a small work 
of Ambrose Parey’s. 

% Also, erroneous form of Imprimatur. 

58x3 J. Thomson Led. Infiam. Introd. 32 A decree pro- 
hibiting ; . the publication of any medical books which had 
not previously obtained their imprimature. 
tlmprime, v. Obs. Also 6-7 em-. [f. i u .i 
+ Prime a. or sb., or 'L.prhn-us fust. The his- 
tory of the hunting sense is obscure, and it may be 
a word of different origin.] 

1 . trails. Hunting. (See quots.) 

1 575 Turbervile Bk. Fenerie 242 When he is hunted and 
doth first leave the herde we say that he is syngled or era- 
prymed. 2590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting Civb, Put your 
hounds softly vpon, for he wil fall oft at the beginning; 
which although the Huntsman see, yet must he glue libertie 
to the yoong houndes to imprime him themselues. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Emprimed, a term used by Hunters 
when a Hart firsq forsakes the Herd. 1706 Phillips, To 
imprime (in Hunting), to unharbour, rouze, or dislodge a 
Wild Beast ; A Deer is also said to be imprimed when she 
is forc’d to foreake the Herd. 1775 in Ash. 

2 . To begin ; commence, initiate, enter upon. 

*637 Wotton in Reliq. (1651) 441 To trouble you .. about 

the yet imperfected, though wel imprimed, Business of New- 
Windsor. 

Hence Impri’ming vbl. sb., beginning, com- 
mencement ; entering upon action. 
b CX633 Wotton in Reliq. (1651) 455 After their impriming 
in France I could wish them to mount the Pirenies into 
Spaine. a 2639 Ibid. 6 These were both their springings 
and Imprimings, as I may call them. 

t Impri me, sb. JJuntuig. Obs. [f. prcc. vb.J 
The act of ‘ impriming ’ a deer. 

2590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting Civb, And being sure it 
his owne Deere, he may giue one gibbet, at euery imprime, 
and no more. 2703 Rules Civility 116 If you be a hunting 
the Buck [with a noble person), . . suffer him to come ia 
first to the death or imprime. 2742 Compi. Earn. Piece 11. 
i. 293 If he be sunk, and the Hounds thrust him up, ’tis 
call’d an Imprime, and the Company all sound a Racheat, 

, + X’mpriment. Obs. rare, fad, L. impriment- 
cm, pres. pple. of impiimtrc to Impress.] Some- 
thing that impresses or imprints. 

2762 Sterne 7 V. Shandy V. xl, It is inherent in the seeds 
of all animals, and may be preserved . . by consubitantials, 
impriments, and occludents [cf. Imprinter, quot. 1638}. 

f Impri’mery. Obs. Also-ie. [a. F. impri- 
me rie printing, printing-house, f. imprinter to print, 
imprimeur printer : see -ery.] 

1 . A printing-office or printing-house. 

2663 Signet Office Docquet Bk. Aug. (P. R. O.), A new 
ferected office for the surveyeing of the Jmprimery and print- 
ing presses and to grant the same to Roger Le Strange Esq 1 ;., 
together with the sole lycencingof all ballads [etc.]. 1679 in 
Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 271 Several _ persons .. furnish t an 
Imprimery, with all the necessaries thereof. ^2685 Ld. 
Arlington To Oxford Univ. (T.), You have those con- 
veniences for a great imprimerie, which other universities 
cannot boast of. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Imprimery, a 
Printing House. 

2 . Printing. 

2682 Wood Life 25 Mar. (O. H. S.) II. 529 Afterward he 
surveyed the places of imprimerie. 

3 . A print or impression. , 

2674 in Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4). 2706 Phillis, Im- 

print ery . . an Impression, or Print. 

II Imprimis (imprormis), ad v. or adv. phr. 
Also 5-6 in primis, inprimis, 7 in-primis. [L. 
assimilated form of /;/ primis, lit. * among the first 
things * in the first place *.] In the first place ; 
first. Orig. used to introduce the first of a number 
of items, as in an inventory or will ; thence in more 
general use. Now unusual. 

2465 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 503. II. 189 Inprimis, 
a peyr brygandyrs, a salet [etc.]. 2548 Hall Chrou., 

Hen. VIII 147 b, In primis, the Frenche kyng sware to 
kepe peace. 1616 Bullokar, Imprimis , first of ail. xoqg 
Farquhar Const. Coup. 1. ii. Wks. 1892 I. 14* * m0 ? lh . s 

space, have I gained — let me see, imprimis. Colonel standard. 
2700 Congreve Way of World iv. v. Wks. (Rtjdg.) 278/1 
Imprimis then, I covenant, that your acquaintance be 
general, a 2774 Goldsm. Nexv Simile 15 imprimis, pray • 
observe his hat, Wings upon either side — mark that. 104a 
E. Fitzgerald Lett. (1889) I. 89 What made you write the 
verses if you were not moved by the picture unprimi'*. 
i860 All Year Round No. 63. 304 Imprimis, then, who can 
make a will ? 

+ Imprimitive (impri-mitiv), a. Obs. rare. 
[f. Im-* 5 + Primitive.] Not primitive ; not follow- 
ing primitive usage or tradition. 

a 1716 W. Reeves Strut. (1729). 259. That 
contempt and ridicule which some imprmutive Djvj > 
late have put upon it. . _ o . 

t Imprinci’piate, a. Obs. rare- . [f- 
L. principi-um beginning + -ate-.] \N ithout a be- 
ginning or origin. , _ ^ 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastic!, Eusebius 31 God .. has a proper, 
unbegotten, imprincipiate Deity. 

Imprint (i’mprint), sb. Forms : 5 e^ V , ^ 
praynt(e, enprinte, enprynte, 6 imprynte, . 
imprent, 7- imprint. [ME. type etupreynle, 
-printe, a. F. empreinte * a stampe, a violent assault - 
(Cotgr.), ppl. sb. from empreind-re (pa. pple. an- 
prein t) ; the prefix svhseq. conformed to U: *ee 
next. Empreinte was a formation of the same 
class as arm be, assise, condttile , etc.] 

I. 1 . A figure impressed or imprinted upon 
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something ; a mark produced by pressure on a 
surface ; an impression, stamp. 

*483 Caxton Gold. Leg. iogb/2 Thy seal wherein is then- 
prynte of the crosse. 1526 Filer* Perf (W. de W« 1531) 
304 The Vernacle, whiche is the very similitude & im- 
prynte of thy blessed & gloryous vysage. 1585 Jas. I Ess. 
Poesie (Arb.) 31 As into the wax the seals imprent Is lyke 
a seale. 1835 J, Batman in Cornwallis New World (1859) 
I. 41 t, I requested the chief . . to give the imprint of his 
mark. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. v. Devil's Bridge, I showed 
you . . a bowlder Marked with the imprint of his shoulder. 

h. fig. A character impressed upon something; 
an attribute communicated’ by, and constituting 
evidence of, some agency ; < stamp*, < impression’. 
. ct6oo Shaks. Soitit. Ixxvii, The vacant leaues thy mindes 
imprint will beare. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 

1. xxxii. 490 He has left upon the Continent an imprint of 
beneficence which time can not efface. 1874 Symonds Sk. 
Italy % Greece (1898} I. xi. 215 The form-giver has stamped 
his thought .. and fire has made that imprint permanent. 

c. A representation or type of something. 

• 1857-8 Sears Aihan . xvii. 348 Has God hung down these 
pictures .. as the most perfect imprints of the good and 
fair ? 

2 . f a. The condition of being printed, printed 
form, ‘print’ (impair, in enprinte ). Obs. b. The 
printing of a book, etc. c. Something printed, an 
‘ impression ’ of a writing. 

, 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 57, I haue sette them in enprinte 
according to the translation of Treuisa. 1485 — Cl: as. Gt. 

2, I late had fynysshed in enprynte the book of the noble 
& vyctoryous kyng Arthur. 1882 N. Q. 6th Ser. V. 300/x 
An imprint of a part of Roger Dodsworth’s Yorkshire cob 
lections. Mod. (Review) In Mr. Martineau’s opinion Zurich 
is the most probable place of imprint. 

3 . The name of the publisher, place of publica- 
tion, and date, printed in a book, usually at the 
foot of the title-page (formerly often at the end of 
the book) ; also, the name of printer and place of 
printing, printed at the end of the book, or on the 
back of the title-page : these are distinguished as 
the publisher s imprint and printer's imprint. 

1790 Brit. Crit . Feb. (T.), The imprint, as it is called in 
technical language, ‘E Typographeo Clarendoniano', or 
‘At the Clarendon Press i86o,Sala Lady Chester/. Pref. 
3 Many professional critics confine their labours to review- 
mg the title and imprint of a book. 1893 E. G. Duff Early 
printed Bks. 138 From the time of Caxton's death, in 1491, 
to the time when his own name first appears in an imprint, 
Wynkyn de Worde printed five books. 

. b. Extended use : see quot. 

3876 C. A. Cutter Rules Diet. Calal ^ § 136 The imprint 
consists of place of publication, publisher’s name, date, 
number of volumes, typographic form, number of pages, 
and number of maps, engravings, and the like. 

dH- 4 . An onset, assault, charge. CC Im- 
pression 1 b. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton BlancJtardyn xx. 62 So moche he made 
atte the first empraynte, that ar euere his spere was broken, 
he threwe doune ded syx of his enemyes. — Four Sonnes 
Aymon xx. 453 Eche of theim overthrew vii knightes at that 
enpraynt. 

Imprint (imprrnt), v. Forms : a. 4-6 era-, 
en-, -print, -prynt, -prent, 5 enpreynt, em- 
prende, enprend. / 3 . 5 inprent, impraynt, 
imprend, 5 (6 Sc.) imprent, 6 imprynt, 5- im- 
print. [ME. emprcyntc-n, -prent-, -print-, partly 
a. OF. empreinte-r , - friente-r , a secondary vb. 
(through empreinte sb.) from empreind-re (pa. pple. 
empreint) 1 to print, also to assaile or set on with 
violence 1 (Cotgr.) empriembre late pop. . L. 
impremere , for cl.L. imprimere to impress, imprint ; 
partly (in form empretide ) immediately from em- 
preind-re ; the eventual form being largely due to 
the F. pa. pple. empreint ‘ imprinted’, and the prefix 
conformed to L. as in Imprint sb . : cf. Print vJ] 

_ 1 . trans . To mark by pressure ; to impress, stamp 
(a figure, etc. on something) ; to delineate by pres- 
sure. In first quot., to take an impression of (a 
solid body), 

0. c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 873 This fresshe May . . In 
warm wex hath emprented [ Harl empryntedj the clyket 
And Damyan..The cliket countrefeted pryuely. c 1420 
Lydg. Thebes 901 The Carectys of his woundes olde Upon 
his fete emprented wonder depe. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(\V. de W. 3506) 1. iii. 20 Unto whome we haue enprynted 
in the forhede the sygne of the crosse. 

/ 3 . c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 262/1 Inpreotyn {MSS. K. & »?. 
imprentyn), inprimo. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 26 
Leaving with them a Seale which did imprint with inke this 
word RE 1 I. a 3631 Drayton Quest Cynthia vii, Then 
looking on the ground, The shape of her most dainty foot 
Imprinted there I found. 3670-98 LaSSEls V oy. Italy II. 
22 The Volto Santo or print of our Saviour s face, which he 
imprinted iu the handkerchief of St. Veronica. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood iti. Each sometimes stops and slowly imprints 
a deeper footstep in the fallen leaves. # ’ 

u. To portray (by some printing process). Obs. 
1593 Nobody Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (3878) I. 
309 Let him be straight imprinted to the life ; His picture 
shall be set on every stall. 

+ 2 . To impress (letters or characters) on paper 
or the like by means of type ; to Print (a book 
or writing). Obs. , t 

a. 3474 Caxton Chesse Pref., By cause thys sayd hook is 
ful of holsom wysedom . . I have purposed to enppmte it. 
3477 — in Earl Rivers’ Dictes *45 Here endeth the book 
named the dictes or sayengis of the philosophres enprynted 
VOL. V. 
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by me William Caxton at Westmestre the yere of our lord 
•M.cccc.lxxvij. 1493 Pelrorti/la {ad Jin.), Empryntyd by Ry- 
chard Pynson. 1496 Bk. St. A lbans, Fishing 41 Yf it were 
enpryntyd allone by itself & put in a lytyll plaunfleL 1538 
Bale Tkre Lawes sgyt Enprent their declaracyon. 

_ p. c 1500 Love ff Cottipl. Mars 4 Venus (Colophon), Thys 
in pryntide in westmoster in kyng strete -. For me Julianas 
Notarii^ 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (title-p.), Inprentyd 
in the Cyte of London in Fletestre at the signe of Saynt 
George By Rycharde Pynson. 3548 Hall Chron.,Hett. VIII 
186 Willyam Tyndale had newly translated and imprinted 
the Newe Testament in Englishe. 1556 Lauder Tractate 
(1864) 21 Imprentit, In the yeir of God Ane m.u.clui. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Efist. 114 note. So are thewoordes set 
dowry iu three auncient copies : and not. .as in some bookes 
it is imprinted. j6xj Bible {title-pi). Imprinted at London 
by Robert Barker, Printer to the Kings most Excellent 
Maiestie. . 2651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxx. 176 Clean paper, 
fit to receive whatsoever, .shall be imprinted in them. 1709 
Swift Merlin's Proph ., In an old edition of Merlin’s pro- 
phecies, imprinted at London .. in the year 3530. 

3 . fig. a. To impress on or fix in the mind, 
memory, etc. ; formerly often, to impress on one’s 
own mind, consider or remember carefully. 

a. 0x374 Chaucer Beetle, v. metr. iv. 129 (Camb. MS.) 
Ymagynacions of sensible thinges weeren enpreynted [Add. 
MS. ( a 1420) inprentid] in to sowjes fro bodies with-owte 
forth. C1386 — Merck. T. 934 Ye been so depe enprented 
in my thoght. 3412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, What that 
she sawe both in minde & thought She all emprynteth. 
£-1440 Capgrave .S 7 . Kath. ill. 580 Soo enprended it is On-to 
hlr herte. 1493 Festivall (W.de W. 15x5) 125 These vysyons 
were soo enprynted in this chyldes mynde. 2553 Douglas 
AEneis xti. x. 16 Than of ane greter bargane in his entent 
AH suddanly the figure dyd emprent [MS. imprent], 

_ P. a 1420 [see a. c 1374]. 2462 Fasten Lett . No. 423 II. 
66.Soro\veis imprended in myn hertl 2490 Caxton Eueydos 
xiii. 48 Desirynge the. presence of Eneas by Imagyna- 
cyon impraynted wythin the fauntasme of her entende- 
mente. 1529 More Com/, agst. Trib. u. Wks. 1396/1 Some 
..haue with long and often thinking theron, imprinted that 
feare so sore in theyr ymaginacion. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 24 Imprint this in thy memorie. 1643 Milton 
Divorce II. iv, Not otherwise then to the law of nature and 
of equity imprinted in us seems correspondent. 2712 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 415 p 6 Every thing that is Majestick im- 
prints an Awfulness and Reverence on the Mind of the 
Beholder. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 95 It is the business 
of the women to notice every thing that passes, to imprint 
it on their memories. 2877 E. R. Colder Bas. Faith li. 75 
As we are incorrectly wont to say, imprint themselves on 
the memory: but to speak more justly, which memory 
firmly retains. 

b. To impress (a quality, character, or distin- 
guishing mark) on or in a person or thing; to 
communicate, impart. In pass, of a quality, etc. : 
To exist strongly marked in or on a person, etc. 

xgzS Pilgr. Per/ (\V. de W. 1531) 273 b, Why than sholde 
we be aboute to imprynt suene swetenesse in to carnall 
affeccyons? 2561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. 1. 53 Euen in 
the vices themselues there remain emprinted some leauinges 
thereof. 36x5 G. Sandys Trav. 60 Repugnant to sound 
Teason, and that wisedome which the Divine hand hath 
imprinted in his workes. 2744 Akenside Pleas, hnag. ut. 
523 God alone, when first his active hand Imprints the 
secret byass of the soul. 2853 J. H. N ewman H isf. Sk. (1873) 
II. 1. iii. 1 18 The misery and degradation which are at 
present imprinted on the very face of the soil. 

4 . transf. To make an impression or impressed 

figure upon ; to stamp or impress (something) with 
a figure, etc. * 

r 3400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 239 Money .. Of lether em- 
prented or of papyre. 1596 Dalrymple. tr. Leslie’s Hist. 
Scot. I. 1 The way. .sa deip imprented with the futstepis of 
thair foirbears. 17x7 Prior Henry <5- Emma 655 She.. sees 
his num'rous herds imprint her sands. 28x8 Mrs. Shelley 
Frankenst. i. (1865) 10 A land never before imprinted by 
the foot of man. 1856 Stanley Sinai ff Pal. xiv. (1858) 452 
The roche. .pointed out ..as imprinted with the footstep of ( 
our Saviour. 

b. fig. ( train f from 3 a and b). To impress with 
some feeling, quality, etc. ; also of the quality, To 
be impressed upon, manifest itself in. 

, <22732 Gay Arackne 207 Dread_ omnipotence imprints his 
face. 2765 H. Walpole Otranto i, Manfred . . had imprinted 
her mind with terror. 

Imprinted (imprrnted), pp>l. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-edI.J Impressed, stamped, printed : see the verb. 

2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. j. 3 b, This imprinted per- 
suasion of God is of most greate force. 2746-7 Hervey 
Medit. {181 8) x4q As the wax is tdmed to the imprinted 
seal. 2836 J. H. Newman in Ly^ra Apost., Shame iii, 
Saviour! wash out the imprinted shame. 2888 Century Mag. 
XXXV 1 . 763/1 The hearer of the imprinted piece of paper. 
Imprinter (imprimtai). [f. as prec. + -er 1 .] 
One who or that which imprints or impresses ; 

+ a printer {obs.). With quot. 1638 cf. Impriment. 

1548-9 (Mar.)i><('. Com, Prayer Colophon, The Imprinter to 
sell this Booke in Qtieres. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
Pref. Contents, I doe pray and request the Readers that if 
they doe finde any [mistakes], they shall advertise the Im- 
printer. 2638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Lift <5- Death 42i_ Mala- 
cissation is wrought, by Consubstantials ; by Imprinters; 
and by Closers up. [Bacon Hist. Vitoe Mortis. Canon 
xx vi. 443 Malacissatio fit, per Consubstamialia, Imprimentia, 

& Occludentia.] a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 333 
Are forty winters such faint imprinters Of age on a thing of 
thy mould ? 

Imprinting (imprrntig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -inqI,] The action of the verb Imprint, q,v. ; 

\ spec, printing (of books) {obs.). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 262/x Inprcntynge, inprtssio. 1480 
Caxton Ch ron . Eng. eel vii. (1482) 336 A bou te this ty m e [1 4 55] 
the craft of enpryntynge was first founde in Magunce in 


Almayne. 2568 Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 637 This yere one named 
Johannes Fauscius, a Germain, first found out the noble 
science of Imprintyng in the Citie of Mentz. 1581 J. Bell 
H addon sArtsw. Osor. 480 b, The singular and most excel- 
Jent Art of Empnnting. 1628 in Rushw. Hist. Colt. (1659) 
1 . 621 The imprinting of such as are written against them, 
and in defence of the Orthodox Church, are hindred. 
Impri-nting-,///. a. [-ing 2J That imprints: 
see the verb. In qnot., fThat imprints or im- 
presses something on the mind, impressive (a&r.). ' 

CX592 Bacon Confer. Pleas. (2870) 22 Him that would offer 
the most pleasing object to the most imprinting sence. 
Hence f ImpTimting-ly adv. Obs., impressively. 
3 594 Nashe Terrors of Night G uj, To the end their 
naturall . . portions might be more imprintingly apprehended. 
Imprison (impri'z’n), v. Forms : a. 3-4 on- 
prisone, 4 enprisounne, -presone, 5 -prisoun, 
-prysone, emprisone, -oun, -presouu, 6 en- 
prison, -pryson, 6 emprison. / 9 . 5- imprison, 
(5-6 in-, 6 impryson, ympreson). [ME., a. OF. 
en-, nnprisoncr (1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
emprisonner, f. cu-, in - (In- 2 ) 4. pnson Prison : 
cf. l’r. empreisonar , It. imprigionare.’] 

1. trans. To put into prison, to confine in a prison 
or other place of confinement ; to detain in custody, 
to keep in close confinement; to incarcerate. 

a. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9521 Muche robberie me dude 
aboute m euerich toun, And bounde men& enprisonede, vor 
te hii finede yaunson. C2380 Sir Ferumb. ji8i Enprisone 
hem her wi]>-inne Jjy tours, & so J?er let hem lye., c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 19 Guytoga .. empresound him in [>e 
castelh Ibid. x. 40 He was emprrsouned in many placez. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 376 He did emprison them in 
dyverse prisons, commaundyng the jaylours to kepe them 
sireyt in Irons. .2574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 43 a, He maye 
enprison his villaine. 

• p. c 2450 R. Gloucester’s Chrcn. (1724) 464 note (MS. 
Coll. Arms) The Kynge-.toke thisGeffray, and imprisoned 
him. 2523 Bradshaw .S 7 . IVerburge 1. 1599 And Fiow into 
Egypt yonge Ioseph was solde, There was inprysoned by 
a false coniectour. 1522 More De Quat. Noviss. Wks. 84/1 
In worse case be we, than those yi be taken & imprisoned 
for theft. x6ri Bible Acts xxii. 19 Lord, they know that 
I imprisoned [Tindale presoned] .. them that beleeued on 
thee. 2772 Junius Lett. xliv. 236 They have no legal au- 
thority to imprison any man. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. III. 621 They imprison men and women, and 
make inquisition into their faith. 

b. In more general sense : To confine. 
c 2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxi. iv, Since imprison’d in 
my mother Thou me freed’st. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iu 278 
She did confine thee ..Into q clouen Pyne, within which rift 
Imprison’d, thou didst painefully remaine A dozen yeeres. 
3651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxi. 107 All living creatures, whilst 
they are imprisoned .. with walls, or chayits. 1682 Creech 
Lucretius (1683) W. 210 As when the hindring door Im- 
prisons up the longing Eye no more. 2725 Watts Logic 
il. iv. § 6 If a Man imprison himself in his Closet, and 
employ the most exquisite Powers of Reason to find out the 
Nature of Things., a 1821 Keats Ode Melancholy 29 If 
thy mistress some rich anger shows, Imprison her soft hand, 
and let her rave. 2841 Lane Arab. Nis. I. 97 Therefore 
wiHT put thee to death imprisoned in this bottle. 

2 . transf. and fig. To confine, shut up : in various 
connexions, in which either the confining agent or 
cause, or the object confined, or the nature of the 
confinement, or both, are other than physical, or in 
which the object is inanimate. 

<12533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Nnvj, 
Thou enprysonedst my harte at thy wyndowe. 2576 Flem- 
ing Panopj. Epist. 78. Alas .. that we .. should be thus im- 
prisoned in perplexities. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
^29 They, have much gold, but hold it an high offence to 
imprison it., in Chests or Treasuries. Ibid. 739 An extreame 
Fogge, as double gard to that Hand (uncertaine weather 
to fortifie it, or to imprison them). 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 55 At this time such raine, thunder and lightning fell 
upon us, that wee were imprisoned in our Tents. 2671 
Milton Samson 8, I, a prisoner chained, scarce freely draw 
The air imprisoned also. 2675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 519 
It is a great mistake . ..so far to imprison our love to our 
selves, as to make it inconsistent with charity towards 
others.. 2692 Tryon Wisd. Dictates 2 Imprison thy Tongue 
lest it imprison thee, a 1700 Drydcn (J.), Try to imprison 
the resistless.wind. .2820 Keats St. Agnes ii, The sculptured 
dead . . Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails. 

Hence Xmpri’&oned ppl. a., Imprisoning vbl. 
sb. an^ppl. a. ; Imprisoner, one who imprisons. 

2529. More Suppi. Sou/jv Wks. 317/2 These poore em- 
prisoned soutes whome Christ . . by his precious bloude . . 
delyuered.out of the lake of fyre wherin they lay boundeu 
for their sinnes. c 154a Udall in Royster D. (Shaks. Soc.) 
p.xix. None ympresonyng, noo tormentes. 2615 G.Sanpys 
Trav. 243 Which heates the imprisoning rockes, when hot 
it growes. 2656 Prynne Rights Eng. Freemen 30 Any 
Levier of them [taxes], or imprisoner of refusers of . them. 
2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 107 The imprisoned 
officer .was liberated. 2879 Geo. Eliot TJko. Suck 14 
A partial release from the imprisoning verdict, that a man s 
philosophy is the formula of his personality. 

'{‘ Imprison, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Im- 
prisonment. 

4500 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxm. (Percy Soc.) 25? yet 
they hoped for to ‘have releve Of theyr imprison udich did 


them so greve. 

Imprisonable (impri z nab 1), a. [f. prec. vb. 

+ -able.] Capable of or liable to imprisonment. 

,622 Callis Slat. Sezvers ^647) irp I of opmmnthat 
a person is both Fmeable and Impmonable. 2659 RtS»w. 
Hist. Coll. I. S33 He said he would prove a free man im- 
prisonaWe upon command. or pleasure, without : 
pressed, to ^absolutely in worse case then a vUkun- 
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IMPROGRESSIVENESS. 


Imprisonment (impri-z’nmcnt). Forms: see 
Imprison. [ME. en-, emprisonement , a. AF. en- 
prisouuctnatt (Britton), OF. emprisonncment (13th 
c.), f. imprison tur to IstrRisoN + -ment.] 

The action of imprisoning, or fact or condition of 
being imprisoned ; detention in a prison or place 
of confinement ; close or irksome confinement ; 
‘ forcible restraint tvithin bounds ’ ; incarceration. 

a, [1291 Britton I. ii. § 11 Stir peyne de enprisounement 
et de greef raunsoun.] *3. • E. E. A Hit, P. B. 46 On payne 
of enprysonment & puttync in stokkez. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 5 He shall] haue xiiij d. duryng hys enprcsonement, 
euery wyk. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 93 In fats 
enprisonement, or fals qwest, or false dome. 3590 H. Bar- 
row in Greenwood Collect . Sc/aund. A rt. D ij b, I .. haue 
euer since bene kept m most streight emprisonment. 

fi. 1413 Proclam, in York Myst. Introd. 34 Of pavne of 
forfaiture of yaire wapen and inprisonment of yalre bodys. 
1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 388 Inpnsonment of hur bodyes 
at tne kyngez wylle. 1513 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 52/1 For 
they^ would remmnbrc their imprisonment. x6sx Hobbes 
Levialh. n. xxviii. 164 Imprisonment , is when a man is by 
publiqtie Authority deprived of liberty. 1780 Burke Sp. 
Bristol previous to Elect. Wks. Ill, 389 It is but six or 
seven years since a clergyman of the name of Malony. .was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment for exercising the 
functions of his Religion. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi 
Prius (ed, 4) II. 851 An action for false imprisonment was 
brought by a native and inhabitant of Minorca .. against 
the governor of the island. 

b. transf. and Jig. See Imprison v. 2. 

1576 F laming Pano/l. Epist. 226 Into the slavish e imprison, 
ment of vices most detestable : yea, into that bondage it 
bringeth them. c 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4- sEncas 1. 2x1 
At such impresonement they oft, repining, Lowd bellowing 
all break out._ 1670 Clarendon Contempi. Ps. in Tracts 
(1727) 611 No imprisonment so unworthy, as to be inclosed 
by our servants, by our own narro'w and sordid affections. 
1856 Kanf. A ret. Expl. II. xviii. 187 The manly fortitude 
with which they bore up during this painful imprisonment. 

t Impri’vacy, v. Obs. rare. [f. 1 m- 1 + Pri- 
vacy.] trans. To place in privacy ; to secrete. 

a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serin. (1675} 60a To what purpose 
doth.. Saul imprivacy himself in a cave? 

Imprive : see Impreve. 
t Improa*cliable, <r. Obs. In 6 improche- 
able. [f. Im- - + Procee v. to approach + -able.] 
Unapproachable. 

1571 Digges Pantom. r. xi. Dij b, With the ayde of two 
places to search out improcheable heightes. 

Improbability (imprpbabWiti). [f. Improb- 
able: see -Ity. Cf. F. improbability (1776).] 
The quality of being improbable ; unlikelihood. 

2598 Fhonio,Improb[ab]/lila, improbabilitie. 26x7 Mory- 
SON I tin. 11. 245 The improbabilitie of their comming. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. iv. xv. 322 But there [are] degrees., 
from the very neighbourhood of Certainty and Evidence, 
quite down to Improbability and Unlikeliness, even to 
the Confines of Impossibility. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. 
II. 332 The sending a Person over Land, carries not the 
least Air of Improbability with it. 1862 Heurtley in Repl. 
to Ess. fr Rev. 144 There is no longer any antecedent im- 
probability to be overcome. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this ; an im- 
probable circumstance ; something unlikely. 

x6xx Cokyat Crudities 97 It is a meere improbability, yea 
and an impossibility, that this should be the true Serpent. 
2612-25 Bp. Hall Contempi . , O. T. v._i, It is the praise of 
omnipotencie to worke by improbabilities. 1699 Bentley 
P/uzl. 76 Which is to add another Improbability to all that 
Lave gone before. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. v. 111 A uni- 
versal empire.. is.. a physical improbability. 

Impro’babilize, v. rare. [f. Improbable + 
-ize.] trans. To render improbable. 

2820-27 B entham Pritic. Jtidic. Proced. Pref. Wks. 1828-43 
II. 5/2 The fear of seeing real improvement obstructed and 
even improbabilized by the creation of new offices, with 
enormous salaries attached to them. 

Improbable (imprp-bab’l), <1. [ad. L. impro- 
. babil-zs , f . im- (Im- 2 ) + probdUUs probable, likely: 
cf. F. improbable (1611 in Cotgr.).] 

1 . Not probable ; not likely to be true ; not easy 
to believe ; unlikely. 

2598 Florio, Imp robabtlc, that cannot be prooued, improb- 
able. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 90 They pleaded 
•against the most Christian Queene, that her pretention was 
.improbable. x6oi Shaks. Txvel. N. itx. iv. 141 If tpis were 
plaid vpon a stage now, I could condemne it as an improbable 
fiction. ,1720 Steele & Addison Tatler No. 254 t 2 Were 
they not so well attested, [they] would appear altogether 
improbable. 2770 Junius Lett, xxxix. 193, I think it was 
highly improbable. x86o Tyndall Glac. n. xxx. 407, 1 agree 
..in regarding the explanation as improbable. 

b. Qualifying a clause, usually introduced by it. 
26x7 Moryson I tin. 1. 30 Though it bee improbable that 

there should be any want of waters. 1674 tr. Scheffer's 
Lapland 24 It is very improbable that so many Christian 
Kings should take no care of propagating their Religion. 
2790 Paley Hera: Pauf Rom. i. 11 It is in the highest 
degree improbable that it should have been the effect of 
contrivance and design. 2836 Macaulay Ess., Temple 
(1887) 448 When two armies fight, it is not improbable that 
one of them will be very soundly beaten. Mod. That he 
will succeed is highly improbable. 

c. With complement, rare. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb.xiu. § 279 Nor was the design 
improbable to succeed. *654-66 Lu. Orrery ParSkenissa 
(1676) 24 x His Love could not be more improbable of suc- 
cess than Perolla’s had been. , 

2. In pregnant sense: Unlikely to *do , suit, etc. 
3659 Hammond On Ps. civ. 16-18 And that in the most im- 
probable soile. 


Hence Impro’bableiiess, improbability. 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Improbably (impip-babli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.J In an impiobable manner ; without likeli- 
hood. 

(Usually qualifying the statement as a whole, and denoting 
that it is not likely to be true ; now chiefly in not improb- 
ably , an expression for ‘with more or less probability’.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 220 That he lived 
and writ in these parts, is not improbably collected from the 
Epistles that passed betwixt him and Artaxerxes. 2670 
Milton Hist. Eng. j». Wks. (1847) S°a/s Dionetb, an 
imaginary king of Britain, or duke of Cornwal, who im- 
probably sided with them against his own country, a 2691 
Bovle(j.), He speaks very improbably. ai8o8 Hurd Rroph. 
App. (R.), A few years more may, not improbably, leave 
him without one admirer. Mod. He is coming to Oxford 
soon, and may not improbably call on me. 

1 I*mprobate, a. Obs. rare In 6 (Sc.) -at. 
[f. L. improbat-us blamed, condemned, or L. itn- 
probus wicked : see -ate 2 .] Wicked. 

2596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. iv. 220 Throuch 
his awne exemple the improbat he teachcd. 
t Improbate, V. Obs. rare—*, [f. L. impro- 
bat ppl. stem of improbdre to disapprove, blame, 
condemn, reject, make void, f. im- (Im- 2 ) +probdi m e 
to make good, pronounce good, approve.] trans. 
To disapprove, disallow. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Improbate , to disallow, to dis- 
praise, or dislike. 

Improbation (imprpb^’Jan), [ad. L. impro- 
Idlion-em , n. of action from improbdrex see Im- 
probate v. Cf. F. improbation (1504 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1 . Disapprobation, disapproval. Obs . 

2656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 225/2 .He with-holds 
from answering, cither in approbation, or improbation of 
something, a 2677 Manton Serm. Ps. cxix. verse 243 Wks. 
2872 IX. 16 God discovered his approbation and improbation 
then more by temporal mercies and temporal judgments. 
1789 B entham Princ. Legist. Wks. 1843 I. 51 These, if they 
call it honour, will prefix an epithet of improbation to it, 
and call it false honour. 

t 2 . Disproof, confutation. Obs. rare (in gen. 
sense : cf. next). 

1552 RecordeCYw/. Know/. iv. (1556) 1*8 As the firste im- 
probation doth reproue the fiatnes of the earth betwene 
easte and weste,..so this second confutation improueth the 
opinion of platnesse betwene south^ and north. 2657 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 275 The conjecture is not worthy the 
improbation. 2657 Physical Diet ., Improbation , disproving. 
3 . Sc. La-tv. Disproof of a writ; an action 
brought to prove a document to be false or forged. 

c 2575 Balfour Practicks (1754) 381 Anent improbatioun. 
2609 Skene Reg. Maj. 122 The first is called the direct 
maner of improbation l be the witnes insert in the wreit, 
quhilk is taken to be improven. 2637 Rutherford Lett. 
(2862) I. 422 Summons of improbation to prove our charters 
of Christ to be counterfeits, are raised against poor souls. 
175* J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 15 Indicting die 
Prisoner in the Terms of the Decreet of Improbation. 2861 
W. Bell Diet . Law Scot. t Improbation is the disproving 
and setting aside of writs ex facie probative on the grounds 
of falsehood or forgery. The form of process by which this 
is generally done is an action of reduction-improbation. 

Improbative (imprp-bativ), a. [f. L. impro- 
bat-, ppl. stem of improbdre Improbate v. + -ive.] 
L Liable to improbation or disproof ; not proved 
-to be true or genuine. 

2754 Erskine Pritic. Sc. Law (1809) 517 Where witnesses 
attest a deed without knowing the granler, and seeing him 
subscribe . . the deed is not only improbative, but such wit- 
nesses are declared accessory to forgery. 1866 Guide to 
Elgin Cathedral iv. 226 Some respect ought to be paid to 
'universal tradition however improbative. 

- 2 . = Imprqbatory. 

2876 Lowell, Among my Bks. Ser. n. 44 * The form^ or 
mode of treatment’, he [Dante] says, * is definitive, divii 
sive, probative, improbative, and positive of examples 

Improbatory (impqrbatsri), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -oky.] Having the function of disproving ; in .Sr. 
Law , made in improbation or disproof of a writ. 

2828 in W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. (1861) 76 [When the 
wiring has bten abidden by, the record is made up] by 
■ordering a condescendence of articles improbatory, and 
answers containing articles approbatory, which shall be 
revised and accompanied with notes of pleas in law. 2861 
Ibid., These articles improbatory and approbatory' consist 
.of articulate averments and answers . . setting forth the 
facts and circumstances relied on by the one party, as in- 
structing the alleged forgery or falsehood, and by the other, 
as showing the writing to be genuine and fairly come by. 
tlmprobe. Obs. rare. [a. OF. improbe (15th 
c. in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. L. improbits bad, wicked, 
f. im- (Im- 2 ) + probus good.J A wicked person. 

2484 Caxton Fables of eE sop (2889) x The malyce off the 
-euylle people^and the argument off the Jmprobes. 

Improbity (imprp-b!ti). [ad. L. improbitds , 
f. improbits wicked, persistent : cf. OF. improbity 
(14th c. in Godef. Compl.).'] 

. + 1 . Persistency, perseverance. Obs. or nonce-use. 

C2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 154 pis Iastinge knock- 
ing is purging of man bat hab lyved synfully ; b« »nprobite 
to bis purpos is just tariyng of God. .2883 Athenaeum 
jg May 627 The reader who has had the improbity On the 
untranslatable Latin sense of improbus) to follow M. Renan 
carefully. 

2. Wickedness, want of principle or integrity. 

2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol, 111.!. §7 Persons excommunicabte, 
yea and cast out for notorious improbitie. 1695 Ld. Preston 


Boeth.w . 298 That the exuberant Improbity of ill Men may 
be repell’d and abated. 2732 Medley Kolbetis Cape G. 
Hope I. 27 His countrymen, among whom; .all Improbity 
Is abhorred. < 2848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. vii. § 5 The waste of 
Wealth occasioned to Society by human improbity. 

tl-mprobous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. improb-m 
or F. improbe + -ous.] Wicked, unprincipled. 
Hence f rmprobonBly adv., wickedly; violently. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 295 One [nettle] whose 
leaves are improbously mordacious. Ibid. 596 Alas ! the 
improbous do so impose upon us. 

t Improbration. Obs. rare. [f. Im- i + l. 
probr-um reproach + -ation : cf. L. exprobrdtio 
reproach, med.L. improbros-us disgraceful, and 
OF. improperer to reproach as shameful, address 
reproaches to (whence peril, an OF. impropera - 
lion).) Reproach, reviling. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 301 They dyd Icade 
the bounden . . with all . . improbracyons, sclaunders, false 
contumelyes. 

+ ImproceTOUB, a. Obs . rare [f. L .im- 
procer-us not tall + -ous.] So f Improce’rity. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ,, Im/rocerous, low, not tall, 2658 
Phillips, Improcerity , a lownesse, want of tallnesse. 

tlmpro’creable, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. 
improcreabilis that cannot be procreated.] So 
+ ImprocreabHifcy. (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, ImP>rocrcable % not begotten. 1658 Phil- 
lips, ImprocreabilUy , a barrennesse, or unaptnesse to pro- 
create. 


Improcurabrlity. rare. [f. * unprocurable 
(f. Im- 2 + Procurable) : see -ity.] The condition 
of being unprocurable. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Eights 4- Ins. II. xxxiti. 619 Absolute 
novelty and improcurability elsewhere or forever. 

+ Improdtrced, ppl. a. [f. Im- 2 + Produced.] 
Not produced from anything else; unproduced. 

2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sock hi. ii. § 20 There will bee 
three real improducea things. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 
(1713) 4 They make no mention of the Creation of this 
Chaos, but seem to look upon it as self-existent and im* 
produced. 

Improdircible, a. rare . [f. Im- 2 + Produ- 
cible.] Incapable of. being produced; nnprodu- 
cible ; unfit to be produced, unpresentable. 

1704 Norris Ideal World n. viii. 381 We cannot produce 
them, and that because they are absolutely improducible. 
iBzo Colton Lacon I. 93 Dr. Johnson was pronounced to 
he an improducible man by a Courtier. 

t Improdtrction. Obs. rare. [f.lM- 2 + Pro- 
duction.] The condition of not having been pro- 
duced from anything else. 

1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. six. H. § 10 The eternity and 
improduction of matter as the passive principle of things. 
2678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 1. iv. § 6. 197 Hermogenes and 
otner[s] -.assert the self-existence and Improduction of the 
Matter. ’ 

+ Improfrcience. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Im- 2 + 

Proficience.] = next. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vii. § 7 This misplacing hath 
caused a deficience, or at least a great improficieuce in tbe 
Sciences. * . rf 

’ Improfixiency. Now rare. Also 7 in-. [*• 
Im- 2 + Proficiency.] Lack of proficiency; un- 
skilfulness, backwardness. . 

2647 Boyle Let. 20 Feb. in Wks . (1772) I. Life 35 V 16 
excellency of the Ministry, since, waited on by such an im- 
proficiency, increases my presaging fears. 2661 Feltham 
Resolves 11. xlv. 271 The least neglect does steal us into 
improficiency and offence. *675 O. Walker, etc. Parapnr. 
Heb. 21 Gently taxing their negligence and inpronciency. 
2807 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 354/1 Knowing my own unpro- 
ficiency, I almost feared to tempt the giant game. 0 

t Improfrcncms, a. Obs. rare~ l . [s. in- ~ 

+ Pkoficuous.] Unprofitable. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 5, We need not doubt to tube 
away and freely to coerce that Improficuous matter of hair. 

tlmpro fitable, a. Obs. Also 4-5 in- > L>- 
Im- - + Profitable.] Not profitable, unprofitable. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter liifi]. 4 Hij ben made inprofitable. 
1434 JliSYN Mending Life xi. 124 Qwateuer he do, mpro- 
felabylt & iatollerabyll it semys. 1558 ktNNr.DY 
Tractive in UWr. Sec. Mice. (1S44) 125 
our purpose. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 87 Weeds, ler , 
heath, broom and other improhtable '^Sctables. 7 5 
Bradley Tam. Diet. s.v. Milk, The only 'Way to make 
a Cow dry and utterly improfitable for the Hairy. 

Hence +Impro*fitableness, unprofitableness. 
a 2643 J. Shute Judgent. 4 Mercy (1645) U 6 ‘ ° 

wish that they had never seene your faces, because 01 3 
im profitable nesse. . 2 4. 

Impr ogres sive (impmgre’siv), a. L 1M ". 
Progressive.] Not progressive ; unprogressn e. . 

2809-20 Coleridge Friend (1818) III. *79 
arrangement is not method. 2827 — Biog. Lit . T ? J ' * 

The immense empire of China improgres<ive for y 
turies. ‘2827 De Quincey Wks. (1890) IV. 399 * f S£f??n 
cities in England, imperial cities without manu 
Germany, are all in an improgressive condition. . 

- Hence Improgre'Esively adv., without tml g 
progress or advance; Improgfre'Bslveness, 
quality of being unprogressive, stationary ctiaraci . 
^1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. n. (1859! 310 The 
Atlantic, over which men had forages been “llmKto an ^ 
fro almost improgressively. Ibid, yia The other gte 
scandal of philosophy. Its improjtnrsstveness, may ea 1 y 
accounted for. 1839 Prater's Mag. XIS. .i.i ima- 
alleged improicre.<siveness of China that startles the i 
gination. 
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t Improli'fic, a. Obs. [f. Im- ~ + Prolific.] 
Not prolific ; unprolific. 

<11661 Fuller Worthies, H artfordsh. 11. (1662) 22 Many 
Worthies, who are . . either improlifick, or have Children in 
genitorum vttuperium. 168 6 Visor St affordsh. 234 Imperfect, 
improlific eggs, which will never produce Chicken. 

i'Improli , fical,tz. Obs. [LIm-s + Puolifical.] 
— prec. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep. it. i. 50 That . . which is 
not watery and improlificall will not conglaciate. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Improlifical, .. not apt to have issue. 

+ Improlr ficate, v. Obs . [f. Im- 1 + Prolifi- 
cate z>.J traits. To render prolific, to fertilize. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn.xvi. 371 The inordin- 
ate longitude of the organ, .may bea meanes toimprolificate 
the. seed. 1650 Ibid. (ed. 2) 151 A greater difficulty, .is, how 
the sperm of the Cock improlificates and makes the ovall 
conception fruitfull. 

t Iinpromi'scuous, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. im- 
promisat-us + -ous.] Unmixed, unmingled. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 179s T. Taylor Proctus I. 
Dissert . p. l.vxviii, The first is simple and impromiscuous. 
t Impro'iupt, a. Obs. [ad. L. imprompt-us, 
f. im- (I st - 2 ) + promplus ready, Prompt.] Not 
ready or prepared ; unready. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. ix, So imprompt ! so ill- 
prepared to stand the shock of it as Dr. Slop was. 

Impromptitude (imprp'mnitind). [f. Im- 2 
+ Promptitude : cf. prec.] Want of promptitude 
or quickness in action ; unreadiness. 

1887 Story of a Kiss III. xv. 267 His uncle’s reproach of 
his ‘impromptitude’ was a different thing. 

Impromptu (imprp-mPtiri), adv., sb., adj. [ad. 
L. in promplft in readiness, at hand {prompt us 
readiness), written as one word and with the 11 
changed to in before/, as in F. impromptu (Moliere, 
3659), whence also the adj. and sb. uses.] 

A. adv. Without preparation or premeditation ; 
off-hand, on the spur of the moment ; extempore. 

1669 Lady Chawortk in 12 tfi Rep. Hist . MSS. Comm. 
App. v. ix Mr. Elliot .. desired Mr. Titus to make some 
verses . . which he did thus, impromptu Ietc.]. 1788 Burns 
Let. to b frs. Dunlop 16 Aug., She sometimes hits on a 
couplet or two impromptu. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1816) 
1. 31 note, This was made almost impromptu , 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr. II. 375 note, This was afterwards improved into 
the story that he [John] wrote the whole Gospel impromptu. 

B. sb. Something composed or uttered without 
preparation or premeditation ; an extemporaneous 
composition or performance ; an improvisation. 
Also, a musical composition having the character 
of an improvisation. 

1683 D.A.^>VC<?«tr/'jr44Wemustdealp]ainlyand seriously 
with such men, waving all in p romp tits and subtilities. 
1693 Dryden Juvenal Introd. (1697) 37 They were made 
extempore, and were, as the French call them, Impromptus. 
1776 J ohnson Poem (title), To Mrs. Thrale, on her complet- 
ing her thirty-fifth year, an impromptu. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancred 11. ix, Lady Constance .. had a variety of conclu- 
sions on all social topics, which she threw forth . . with the 
well-arranged air of an impromptu. 1880 Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 768/2 The two sets of pieces by Schubert known as 
Impromptus.. were.. not so entitled by him. 

G. adj. 1 . Composed or uttered without pre- 
paration or premeditation ; improvised; invented, 
produced, etc. on the' spur of the moment and 
without previous thought. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. Prance I. 240 AVho would risque 
the making impromptu poems at Paris? 1830 DTsraeli 
Chas. /, III. Pref. 4, I am not fortunate in impromptu 
replies. 284^ Thackeray Lett. Apr., 1 daresay I shall have 
to make an impromptu speech. 

2 . Made or done on the spur of the moment ; 
hastily made for the occasion, or converted to use 
in an emergency ; extemporized, makeshift. 

1764 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1. 118 
Lord North took an impromptu dinner with us yesterday. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourlray Earn. I, 67 They hada little 
impromptu ball. 1856 Miss Mu lock. f. Halifax xxii. [1865) 
215 My daughter encouraged me to pay this impromptu 
visit. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. viii. 128 We prepared an 
impromptu raft. 

Hence Impro’mptu v. } to compose off-hand ; to 
improvise, extemporize. Impro’mptnary a. = 

C. 1. Impro’mptnist, one who composes off- 
hand, an improviser. 

1802 H. Swinburne in Courts Europe (1841) II. 334 The 
soldiers sing in the evening an endless German song, and 
the sailors impromptu in Danish. 1802-12 Bentham 
Ration . fudic. Eviti . (1827) II. 2 Answers impromptuary. 
1834 MedwiN Angler in Wales I. 48 In a pelting rain, im- 
promptu’d the following epigram. 1848 Aihenxmn 5 Aug. 
773 Ballast- waggons.. impromptued and filled up with seats. 

. 1882 Chamb . Jrnl. 742/2 Theodore H 00k . . was a most prolific 
impromptuist. 1897 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.)_ LXIV. 
433/1 His impromptuary deliverances. 

tlmproo’f. Obs. rare. [f. Improve v.\ after 
prove, proof.] 

1 . Disproof, refutation. 

• 1641 J. -Jackson TrueEvang. T. it. 145 Now secondly for 
the Elench, and use of improofe. 

2. Keproof, rebuke, censure. 

1500 Greenwood Anno. Def. Read Prayers 30 The whole 
Scripture is . . inspired of God, & profitable vnto doctrine, 
vnto im proof, vnto correction. 1594 Southwell M. Magd. 
Fun. Tears To Rdr., That the reader may learn to love 
without improof of purity. 

Improper (imprp'psi), a. [f. Im- 2 + Proper ; 


after F. impropre (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.), L, im - 
proprius.] Not proper ; the opposite of proper. 

1 . Not truly or strictly belonging to the thing 
under consideration ; not in accordance with truth, 
fact, reason, or rule; abnormal, irregular; incor- 
rect, inaccurate, erroneous, wrong. 

Formerly sometimes without implication of blame or cen- 
sure, e.g. said of a meaning given to a word which is not the 
1 proper’ or literal one, but metaphorical. 

153* [implied in Improperly]. 1552 Huloet, Improper, 
impro/fius, abnsiuus. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes S77 
When the Scripture saitb, that the Lord God is unchaunge- 
able, it is a proper speach, because he is so of his owne 
nature . . When it sayth Hee went down to see the Tower 
of Babel, then it is an improper speach. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Bib/. Introd. iii. 42 To eate Christs flesh — to pluck 
out our right eye.. We cannot read any of these literally 
and properly .. therefore we must seek for a spiritual and 
improper sense. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath, m. xxxiii. 201 Which 
to nave said in the time of Joshua had been improper. X701 
tr. Lc C lore's Print. Fathers {1702) 87 Of which one can 
only speak in metaphorical and improper Language. 1780 
Burke Sp. Bristol previous to Eject. Wks. III. 362 It is 
not lest you should censure me improperly, but lest you 
should form improper opinions on matters of some moment 
to you, that I trouble you at all upon the subject. 1870 
Tyndall Lect. Electr. R . Instit. 14 The conductors were 
called non-electrics , because they could not be so electrified. 
The division is improper, because if a conductor be insulated 
it can readily be electrified. 

b. Not properly so called ; Improper fraction : 
a fraction whose numerator is greater than (or equal 
to) its denominator, and whose value is therefore 
greater than (or equal to) unity. (Formerly applied 
to analogous fractions in Algebra.) Improper diph- 
thong: see quot. 1834. 

1542 Recorde Gr.Artes (1575 ) 340 An Improper Fraction 
. .that is to saye, a fraction m forme, which in dede is greater 
than an Unit. x6xo Fletcher Faithf. Shepherdess To 
Rdr., They [shepherds and shepherdesses in a Pastoral] are 
not to be adorned with any art but such improper ones as 
nature is said to bestow, as singing and poetry. 1674 Jeake 
Ariih. (1696) 44 Improper Fractions have alwayes the 
Numerator greater than the Denominator. 1806 Hutton 
Course Math. 1 . 187 To Reduce an Improper Fraction to a 
Whole or Mixed Quantity. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 36 An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded : as, ea in eagle, on in boat. 

2 . Not in accordance with the nature of the case 
or the purpose in view ; unsuitable, unfit, inappro- 
priate, ill-adapted. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 33Rather, then, either to want a 
name, or to haue to base and impropre a name. 1601 R. John- 
son Kiugd. <$• Commw. (1603) 90 The Hungarish horse by 
nature are not improper for war, being courageous, strong. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. iv. xiii. (1848) 248 A Plain being a 
very improper place for such a purpose. 1702 Addison 
Dial. Medals ii. Misc. Wks. 1726 III. 52 [The quotation] is 
not improper to the occasion. 1774 0 . J. Phipps Voy. N. 
Pole 50 As improper to be approached as a rocky lee shore. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Client. I. 56 Hydrogen gas is improper 
for respiration. 

3 . Not in accordance with good manners, modesty, 
or decorum ; unbecoming, unseemly ; indecorous, 
indecent. Also transf. of a person. 

^ 1739 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. xxxi. xo8 It would be very 
improper and indecent if you were ‘to fly your kite or play 
at nine-pins while you are with Mr. Maiitaire. 1776 Trial 
of Nundocomar 106/2 It would be highly improper that 
their books should be wantonly subjected to curious and 
impertinent eyes. 1791 [see Improper ir. u ). 1849 James 
Woodman ii, It never occurred to her that there was any- 
thing improper in having them there. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 177, I see single women besides myself at Verey’s 
— not improper — governesses, and the like. 

+ 4 . ? Not proper or peculiar to an individual ; 1 
general, common. Obs. rare. 1 

[Quot. 1610 in 1 b is taken in this sense in recent Diets.] | 

t Improper, v. 1 Obs. Forms : 4-5 onpropre, 
-per, 6 empropre, -per, 6-7 impropre, 5-7 impro- 
per. See also Imfbopry. [ME. en-, empropre , app. 
repr. an AFr. *eupropricr, a variant (with change of 
prefix) of OF. aproprier , ad. L. appropriate to 
Appropriate. (No OF. empropner or improprier 
is recorded, and the med. or mod.L. impropriare 
is cited by Du Cange only from English docu- 
ments, and is presumably a latinization of the AFr. 
or Eng. word, though, in form, immediately f. L. 
in (In- 2 ) into + propri-us own, private.) In Eng. 
apropre, Appkopre, was in earlier use, app. with 
the same sense. The variant Impropry corresponds 
to apropry .] 

1 . trans. To assign as a proper or private posses- 
sion, to appropriate ; . = Impropriate v . i. 

C 1380 Wycuf Whs. (1880) 81 But bojre f>es ben enproprid to 
god. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Bij, That is to hym im- 
properid bi lawe of nrmys. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 441 
He also had enproperyd vnto hym dyuerse wardys belong- 
vnge to the Kynge. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 152 
Persones.. whose lyfe is aboue other impropered to contem- 
placyon. 1557 North Guevara's Diall Pr. 82 a. He that 
empropereth to him selfe that, whiche oughts to be common 
to at, is to be blamed of god, and hated of men. 1565 Jewel 
Rep/. Harding (16x1) 383 If he would in like maner im- 
proper, and inclose the Sun beames, to comfort the rich. 
1642 (? Bp. Hall] Mod. Confut. An/madv. iii, 6 , I have 
alwayes reserved that neither person nof cause shall improper 
me, further than they are good. [Cf. Milton A pel. Sm. iii.] 

2 . Eccl. Law. = Impropriate v . 2. 

1528 Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 2 To unite, annex, 


IMPROFORTIONABLE. 

and improper the same unto the church of Saint Peters in 
Ipiswiche. 1520 More Suppi. Soulys Wks. 333/1 Many an 
abbey . . haue tne great parte therof in benefices geuen in 
and empropred vnto them. 1^45 Brinklow Corn/l. 27 b. 
Parsonages and vicarages, which were .. impropryd vnto 
them. x6ox F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 304 He impropred vnto 
our church the parsonage of Buckland Abbatis. 

+ Improper, v.~ Obs. noncc-wd. [f. Improper 
a.] intr. To behave' improperly. . 

2791 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) III. 438, 1 am too old to 
be improper and you are too modest to be impropered to. 

f Imprtrperate, v. 1 Obs. rare ~°. [f. ppl. 
stem of late L. improperdre to taunt, upbraid 
(Vulgate and Petronius), It. improperdre ‘ to vp~ 
braid, to twit* (Florio), OF. improperer\ cf. late 
L, improperium opprobrium, reproach (Heb.xi. 26, 
in Vulg.).] trails . To reproach, upbraid. 

1623 Cockf.ram, Improperate, toreproch. 1656 in Blount. 

+ Imprcrperate, vi- Obs. rare ~ u . [f. ppl. 
Stem ot L. improperdre .] intr. To hasten in. 

'1656. Blount Glossogr., Improperate, . .also to make haste 
to go in. 

f Impropera’tion 1 . Obs. [n. of action (prob. 
in OF.) from late L. improperdre , OF. impropercr : 
see Improperate zO] The action of upbraiding 
or reviling ; a reproach, taunt. 

1502 Ord. Crystal Men (W. de W. 1506) tt. ix. 112 Two 
other membres that is debates & impioperacyons. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 304 b, False contumeles, 
blasphemes, & improperacyons. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1235 That improperation and slander that went of 
him. 1643 Sir T. Browne Rel/g. Med. r. § 3 Omitting 
those Improperattons, and Terms of Scurrility betwixt us. 
t Impropera-tioa Ohs. Erroneous form 
for Impkopriatio.v, after Improper w.l 
1536 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721! I. App. Ixxix. 187 At the 
time of the improperation. 1550 Lever Serm. Paul's Cross 
Evj, Nothynge is so papystycall as improperacions of 
benefices be. 1624 Donne Serm. xlvi. 466 This is an Im- 
properation without Sacrilege, .to make God mine owne. 

+ Impropera*tion a. Obs.rare~~°. [n. of ac- 
tion from Improperate vf] A hastening in. 

1658 Phillips, Improperation , a making haste. 

Improperly (imprp*psrli), adv. [f. Improper 
a. + -ly 2 . 

The instance from Gower stands alone in date; the word, 
like its adj. Improper, coming into general use in the x6thc. 
But properly is common from c 1225. The corresp. F. adv. 
improprement occurs in Oresme (14th c.).J 
In an improper manner; wrongly, incorrectly, 
unsuitably, unbecomingly. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 21 The world as of his propre kynde 
Was euere vntrewe and as }>e blynde Impropreficn he 
demeb fame.^ 1531 Elyot Ggv. r. xxv, Modestie; whiche 
worde nat beinge knowen in the englisshe tonge,. .they im- 
proprely named this vertue descretion. 1577 tr. Bulliuger's 
Decades (1592) 463 Justification is properly attributed to the 
reconciling righteousnesse through Christ Jesus, and is im- 
properly ascribed to the obeying righteousnes, or righteous- 
nes of obedience. 1661-98 South Semi, III. 6 Merit, which 
we may not improperly define ‘ A Right to receive some 
good upon the score of some good done’. *776 Trial of 
Nundocomar 97/ r The seal of Bollakey Doss was improperly 
made use of. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. vi. 339/2 The 
heroic Jeanne Dare (commonly but improperly written 
d’Arc). 1885 Law. Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 454 The lease. . has been 
by mistake improperly drawn. 

Impro'perness. rare . [f. as prec. + -ness.J 
The quality of being improper ; impropriety. 

.26x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. viii. (1627) no For the improper- 
nesse of the phrase in our speech. 2648 Jenkyn Blind Guide 
i. 13 Faine to . . snarle at the seeming impropernesse of a 
word. 1693 S. Lonn Let. Dr. Bates 11 The Improperness of 
Calling God Creditor, and Sin Debts otherwise than Meta- 
phorically. 

t Impro'perty. Ol>s. rare. [f. Improper a. + 
-ty : cf property .] = Impropriety. 

*555 Sherry Treat. Fig . . Gram. <$■ Rhet. 6b, Impropertie , 
when a worde is brought into the talke hauing nothyng at 
al his owne proper signification. 2663 Gerbicr Counsel 
a vj a, Ordering each part thereof, proper to its particular 
use, shunning all improperties. 

- T Imprcrpery. Obs. [ad. L. improperium re- 
proach, opprobrium ; cf. F. improperic : see Impro- 
perate vA] Reproach, upbraiding. 

1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer ii. B vjj b, Sara . . desyrynge 
to be delyuered from the impropery & imbraydyng of a 
certayne default. 

t Imp ropi't ions, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
Propitious. Cf. F. impropice (ifith c. in Littre).] 
Not propitious; unfavourable, unpropitious. 

1638 Wotton in (1672) 574, 1 am sorry to hear., that 

your dreams were im propitious o 

+ Impropo’rtion. Obs. Also 5 in-. [IM--.J 
Want of proportion, disproportion. * 

c 1450 Lydg. & Burch Secrets 1675 Yif. .Ony eril humours 
Of qualitees £endre by in-proporcyon In the hed. xc<>4 • 

Wright Passions in. iu. 9 r If there be but one cye.^ontor 
square, .the first thing almost we marke, is the impr po 
or disquaring of that part. 267S Bunthocce 
T he seeming improporiion of Infinite and E e 
ments to Finite Transgressions. A 

f ImpropoTtionable, Obs. [f. 


Debate *17 Forcing the. . Liturgy, 

by improportionable penalties. 


A 0-2 
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IMPROSPERITY. 


f Improportional, a. Oh. [f. Im- 2 + Pro- 
portional a.] =next. 

1625 T. Craufurd Hist. Unto. Edinb . (1808)99 A number 
improportional to the number of students, which in many 
years exceeded 16 score, 1784-98 in Led. Paint, v. (1848) 
203 The apparent objects in pictures should appear neither, 
improportional nor deformed, on account of the distances 
and heights of the' objects painted. 

t Impropo'rtionate, a. oh. [f. Im- - + 

Proportionate a.] Not proportionate, out of pro- 
portion, disproportionate. 

. 1581 Mui.caster Positions xxxviu ( 1 887) 146 To distribute 
their multitude to the best and easiest proportion of their 
ovvne state : which otherwise improportionate would breade 
an aposteme. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 172 Acting and 
effecting at an improportionate distance. 2666 J. Smith 
Old Age (ed. 2) 59 The Cavity is improportionate to the 
head of the humerus. 

+ ImpropoTtioned, ppl- a. Oh. [f. Im- - + 
Proportioned///. <r.J Disproportioned : =prec. 

1656 J fanes Mixt. Schol. Div. 4° Cognoscitxve powers..' 
that can never reach spiritual substances, for they are impro- 
portioned unto it. 

Impropriate (impr^pri^tt), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of med. or mod.L. impropridre \ see Improper vJ- 
and cf. Appropriate v.] 

1 1* tram. To make proper or peculiar to some 
person or thing ; to make one’s (or some one’s) 
own ; to appropriate. Obs. 

1567 Drant Horace , Ep. To Rdr. * vj, To impropriate it 
to me it were neither honestye, nor wysedom. 1612 T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus i. 3 In that period of time, which the 
wisdome of God bath^ impropriated unto them. 1651 
Hobbes Lcviath . tv. xlyi. 378 They. . that impropriate the 
Preaching of the Gospel! to one certain Order of men. 1672 
Marvell Rch. Trans/>. I. 279 In this imprudent and 
nauseous discourse, you have all along appropriated or 
impropriated all the Loyalty from the Nobility, the Gentry 
and the Commonalty, and dedicated it to the Church. 1703 
Mrs. Centuvrf. Stolen Heiress 11, The venerable man to 
whom this goodly mansion is impropriated. 

+ b. With inverted construction: To instal (a 
person) as proprietor. Const, into. Ohs. rare. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves m. Hi. 164 To impropriate my 
self into that which is not mine. 

2. spec. To annex (an ecclesiastical benefice) to 
a corporation or person, as their corporate or pri- 
vate property ; esp. b. (in later use) to place tithes 
or ecclesiastical property in lay hands. 

Impropriate was in early use applied to the annexation of 
the tithes of a benefice to a religious house ; at the Reforma- 
tion most of these impropriations passed into lay hands, so 
that the word came to ,be specially associated with the lay 
possession of tithes, the synonym appropriate being subse- 
quently taken to designate the-’ original sense (with a covert 
allusion to the adjs. appropriate and improper); see Im- 
propriation 1 . 

1538 Leland I tin. I. 41 Robert Sun to Hilbert Lacy 
impropriate booth this Hospital and S. Clementes yn the 
Castelle..to the new Priorie. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holin- 
shed III. 1302/1 The patronage and lordship ofWoodburie 
.. he gave and impropriated unto the vicars chorall of His 
church. 

b. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 11. vii, 1x3 Of nine thousand 
two hundred eighty and foure parishes in England .. 
three thousand eight hundred fortie five were (as it is 
properly termed) impropriated. 1697 C. Leslie Snake in 
Grass (ed- 2) 265 To maintain the Sacrilegious Impropria- 
tions which the Pope had made of theTythes of the Secular 
Clergy, to endow^ their Monasteries: which Hen. VIII. 
instead of Restoring, did yet more Sacrilegiously Impro- 
priate to the Laity. 1827, x8So [see Impropriated). 

Impropriate (imprJu-pri, et), ppl. a. [ad. med.: 
or mod.L. impropridl-us } pa. pple. of impropridre : 
see prec. vb.] 

1. • Appropriated to some particular person or per- 
sons. ? Obs. 

/i 1600 Hooker Serin, yttde 17-21 § 19 Look upon Israel, 
..to whom. .the promises of Christ were made impropriate. 
x6x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 1 A grace impropriate to 
the elect. • 1706 D e Foe Jure Div. v. 8 If we dislike his 
Law, We must from his impropriate Lands withdraw. 

2. spec. Of a benefice or its revenues : =* Impro- 
priated 2 . (See Impropriate v. 2 .) 

1538 Leland I tin. IV. 71 The Personage of Aulcester is 
impropriate to Aulcester Priory. 1555 Act 2 <$■ 3 Phil, fp 
Mary -c. 4 § 7 Rectories Personages and Benefices impro- 
pryate. 1631 StarChamb. Cases (Camden) 66 The plaintiff 
S r Edward Leech holdeth the ty thes of the parsonage im- 
propriate of Chesterfield, which tythes the Vicar of Chester- 
field ctaymed to hold by an auncient composition. 1707 
J. Chamberlayne St.pt. Brit. 1. i. 3 Hereof 3845 [parishes] 
are Churches impropriate, i. e.inLay-Hands, where Lay-men 
receive theTythes ; or Appropriate, i»e. annexed to Church- 
Dignities. 5850 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace iv. ix. II. 1x4 
There were different kinds of tithes— the vicarial, rectorial, 
and infpropriate. 1889 Land Agent's Rec. 6 Apr. 317, 1 pay 
the impropriate tithes as well. 4 

Impropriated, ppl ■ «• [f- prec. vb. + -ed L] 

1. Appropriated to some person or thing. ? Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 1, 21 Italy was called so of Italus, a 

King in Sicily. . . The more impropriated names were 
Hesperia, because it is situate under the evening starre 
Hesperus : Latium.;and riinotria in regard of [etc.]. 

2. Of a benefice or tithes : Annexed to a corpora- 
tion or held by a lay impropriator: see' I mpro- 
priate v. 2 , Impropriation i. 

1661 Bramhall Just Vind. Hi- 37 Why did they not 
restore the appropriated, (or, as we call them truely, impro- 
priated tythes) to the Incumbents and lawful owners? 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. niL 66 A project of restor- 


ing all impropriated hereditaments to the church. 2860 
Froude Hist. Eng. V. 355 The estates of the bishopric of 
Winchester were transferred to the crown in exchange for a 
few impropriated rectories. 

f b. Of a person ; Provided with an impropria- 
tion. Obs. rare. 

? 1535 Bygod Treat. Impropr. Benefyces Bxi, Nowe my 
maisters impropriated or improper maisters .. hatie nat you 
..dystr oyed these holy and godly prouysyons, made for the 
mayntenance of goddes holy word. 

Hence Impro’priatcdly adv., by appropriation. 
1847 R. W. Hamilton Disq. Sabbath iii. (1848) 64 Every- 
thing that can enter into the category of Christianity is 
impropriatedly his. 

Impropriation (impr^pri,? jbn). [n. of 
action from Impropriate v . : see -ation.] 

1 . The action of impropriating ; the annexation 
of a benefice or its revenues to a corporation, office, 
or individual, esp. b. (in later use) to a lay cor-, 
poration or a lay proprietor. 

By x 7-1 8th c. law writers distinguished from appropria - 
Hon'. see quot. 1708, and Appropriation 2. Although the 
distinction has app. no etymological or historical basis (cf. 
etymology of Improper vA), the assignment of a benefice to 
a monastic house, and to a layman, being alike called im- 
propriation in the 16th c., the later usage has been to 
restrict impropriation to the lay proprietorship of tithes or 
other ecclesiastical revenues. 

? 1535 Bygod (title) A treatyse concernynge impropriations- 
of benefyces. 1549 Latimer 6th Serin, be/. JEdw.. Vi 
(Arb.) 168 Wyth impropriacions he [the Devil] hath turned 
preachynge in to priuate Masses. 2575-85 Abp. Sandys 
Serin. (Parker Soc.) 45 Rome hath robbed Christ of his 
honour, and by impropriations given his patrimony to idle 
fat monks to feed upon. x66o R. Coke Porver tp Subi. 215 
If the Pope did give Abbots and Priors power, being Eccle- 
siastical persons, to make divers Impropriations to their 
benefit, the King will take a power to take them all away, 
and convert them into Lay-fees, and incorporate them, .into 
particular mens estates. 1697 [see Impropriate v. 2 b). 

b. _ 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1651) 64 
No impropriations, no lay patrons of church livings. 
X708 Tertnes de la Ley 396 Impropriation is properly so 
called, when the Advowson is in the Hands of a Lay- 
man, and Appropriation, when in the Hands of a Bishop, 
College, &c. 174 x Richardson Pamela (1824) J. xxxii. 318 
A bill for restoring to it (the church] all that it bad lost by 
impropriations and other secularizations. 1868 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. l/i. Eng. 1. 25 note, Impropriations are the alienation 
of tithes to laymen. 

b. The proprietorship conveyed by this action. 

__ 1631 Weever A tic. Run. Mon. 356 The Churches .. were 
impropriated to the Deane.. by diuers Bishops; the Impro- 
priations whereof were theirs at that time. # 1849 Stovel 
Inlrod. Cannc's * NecessP xxo An. impression .. that, by 
appealing to the benevolence of individuals, the impropria- 
tions of church livings might be purchased and put in trust 
for the use of such ministers as they might approve. 

c. An impropriated benefice; a living, tithes, 
etc., held by a religious house, or (in later use) 
by a layman or lay corporation. 

1578 in Neal Hist. Purit . (1732) I. 367 Besides the im- 
propriations in our shire.. 1589 Cooper Adtiion. 78 Those 
lawes. .whereby Impropriations and Patronages stande as 
mens lawfull possession and heritage. 1605 T. Ryves 
Vicads Plea (1620) 98 The parsonages were heretofore., 
granted to the Monkes in proJSrios vsus from whence, they 
haue their name of Impropriations, rx. 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 292 An impropriation which the Lord Gray of. 
Wilton.. restored to tne Church. X76X-2 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806 ) IV. Iii. 105 Certain zealots had erected themselves 
into a society for buying in of impropriations, and transfer- 
ing them to the church. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed.. 2) s.v. 
Northleech t A free grammar-school, endowed with the 
impropriation of Ched worth, worth 80I. a-year. . 1861 
Tulloch Eng: Purit. 1. 32 It required .. that impropriations 
annexed to bishoprics and colleges be converted into regular 
rectorial livings. 

+ 2 . gen. The action of making proper or pecu- 
liar to some person or thing; appropriation; in 
quot. 1614, ‘exclusive possession ’ (Todd). Obs. 

i6xx Loe Bliss of Br. Beauty . (1614) 29. (T.) The Gnos- 
ticks had, as they deemed, the impropriation of all divine 
knowledge. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 066 Js the Impro- 
priation of some rich Beauty thy Desjgne? 1728 Sir J. 
Browne Ess. Trade (1720) 48 When ...either their own Ex- 
travagance, or the general Impropriation of Things reduc'd 
any to Want, they hired themselves out to Labour. 

- ’fb. Something appropriated to a private owner; 
a property. Obs. 

.1651 Hobbes Govt. 4 Soc. Ep. Ded., What Nature at first 
laid forth in common, men did afterwards distribute into 
severall Impropriations. 1651 Cleveland Poems 7, I will 
never be your Impropriation. 

3 . The action of taking in the f proper 1 or literal 
sense, nonce-use. . ■ 

-1825 Coleridge Aids Rcfl. (1848) 1/257. Th e . impropria- 
tion of this metaphor — (that is, the taking it literally). 

Impropriator (impr^pri^ta!). [agent-n. in 
L. form, from med. or mod.L. impropridre or Im- 
propriate vl\ 

1 . One to whom a benefice is impropriated ; esp. 

— lay impropriator , a layman in possession of a 
living or its revenues. 

’ 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 27 The irreligious Impro- 
priators, who prey vpon Church and State. 1635 Pag itt 
Chrisiianogr. 229 The example of. the Kings, Colledges, 
Bishops, Dean and Chapters giveth impropriators no allow- 
ance at al. 1695 Kennktt Par. Antiq. ix. 80 Upon, this 
practise depends the custom., of the Rector or Impropriator 
maintaining the Chancel. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams ix. 43 
Mr. Tyrrel, by the tenure of his manor, was impropriator of 
the great tithes. 1868 Milman St. Pauls xi. 273 A large 


portion of the tithes.. had been alienated to the Crown. .or 
to lav impropriators. 

f 2 . gen. One to whom anything is appropriated, 
a proprietor, owner ; one who appropriates or ar- 
rogates something to himself. Obs, rare. 

1631 Brathwait Eng. Gentlnu. (1641) 283 Art not thou., 
a Robber, who has received goods as a steward or dispenser • 
and entitlest thy selfe the impropriator or owner ? x66o E.' 
Martin His Opinion' ii._ (1662) 23, I should condemn any 
man. .for a most unconscionable Incloser and Impropriator, 
that should. take upon himself to give another leave to speak, 
or write this or the like, which is as common for every one 
as the Air which wee breathe. 

Inipropriatrix (impiwn.-pnV'triks). [(cm. in 
L. form of prec. : see -TRix.j A female impro- 
priator ; a woman who holds a benefice. 

J774 Gar ton Inclos. Act 5 The said Jane Cooke, Im pro- 
priatrix of the said rectory. 1801 H. Gwillim Coll, resp. 
Tithes 1620. Upon a second trial a verdict was found for 
the impropriatrix. 

t Impropri'etary. Obs. rare. [A modifica- 
tion of the earlier Approprietauv, conformed in 
the prefix to iMPBoritiATE, -atop., etc.] = IMPRO- 
PRIATOR 1. ... 

1637 HuMPiiREY.tr. St. Ambrose’Ep. ded., Your endevours 
. .to induce some improprietaries. .to an enlargement of my 
poore maintenance. 

Impropriety (impw/prsreti). [ad. F. im- 
firopridti (Calvin, 1560), or its source L. impro- 
prictas, f. impropri-m Improper a. : cf. Propriety.] 
1 . The quality of being improper, a. Wont of 
accordance with the nature of the thing, or with 
reason or rule ; incorrectness, erroneousness, inac- 


curacy. 

-16x1 Florid, Improprieta y improprietie. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. ii, The pfaine truth (as wordes may certifie your 
eyes, sauing all impropriety of obiect) is that in the Poole 
are seated three Isles. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. 
iv. 1 14 Then which words there can be none plainer, nor 
more evidently discover the improprietie of this appellation. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N . iv. ix. (i860) II. 259 The following 
observations may serve to show tne impropriety of this 
representation. 1843 Mill Logic 1. ii. § 4 We may there- 
fore say, without impropriety, that the quality forms part of 
its signification. 

. b. Want of accordance with the purpose in view; 
unsuitableness, unfitness, inappropriateness. 

1697 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 3x6 There appeared 
near 20 of the colledge of physitians to shew the impropriety 
of the medicine. 1774 C. J. Phipps Poy, N. Pole 212 The 
impropriety of the common process of distillation. .1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 234 The impropriety of holding a 
public discussion with such men. 

c. Want of accordance with good manners or de- 
corum; unbecomingness, xinseemliness, indecency; 
morally improper conduct. 

2751 Johnson Rambler No. 174 r 13, 1 was convinced, .of 
the impropriety of my conduct. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth 
ix, The license and impropriety of the Duke of Rothsay s 
conduct was the more reprehensible in the public view, that 
he was a married person. 1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 247/2 
The defendants obtained the property by misconduct, fraud, 
and impropriety. 

' 2. with an and pi. An instance of improper 
language, conduct, etc. ; a breach of propriety. 

a 3674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. § 66 They had made 
themselves merry with some improprieties in the French. 
1685 Stillingfl. Orig. Bril.y. 283 We are not bound to 
follow any modern Writers in their Improprieties. # 175S 
Johnson Diet. Pref. p 6 Every language has likewise its 
improprieties and absurdities, which it is the duty of the 
lexicographer to correct or proscribe. 1831 Carlyle in 
Froude Life (1882) II. 2 29 Ho>v often do we find a conduct 
defaced by many a moral impropriety ! >888 J. Incus 
Tent Life Tigerland 185 Guilty of some terrible impro- 
priety. . , 

[Impropriety 2 , in Strype, by a misreading 01 
impropiiate, app. after propriety -property. 

xjzj Strype Ecct. Mem. 111 . xxxiv. 268 Rectories, parson- 
ages, benefices, improprieties, glebe-lands, tithes. 
original document has ‘ Beneficis impropryate : see Impr 
pkiate///. a. 2, quoL 1555.)] T . 

. t Impro*prious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. tmpo- 
pri-us Improper + -ous.] ? Lacking a proper form 

of its own. e u 

2688 R. Holme Armoury 1. 12 Till the receiving of suen 
forms we must account them as rude and improprious im S 
•f Xmpro pry, -rie, v. Obs. [Of the seme 
origin as impr opr e, Improper vA - cf. the paraii 
apropre , aproprye , under Appropre ».] traits. 0 
appropriate, impropriate. , . , 

2526 Piter. Perf. (x 53 i) 33 The partes of pannes bod > 
hath not theyr oflyce for them selfe onely impropu c ^' FR 
for the common wele of the hole body. I S3 S Ur 
Let. Cromwell 2 Nov. in Wks. (Parker Soc.) IL 3*3 , 

I, pretending title to .. certain lands in P en "£ m .T r 
belonging to the house of Davyngton, an d_my uro 
like manner to the benefice sometime impropried to . / 
a 257 1 Jewel On a Thess. (.611) 114 Hee hath impWJJ® 
the whole kingdome of Purgatone to himselfe, and tmn 
made it more gainefull than heauen and earth. ^ 

t Improspe'rity. Obs. Also <5-7 (• • 

improsper (see next) + -itv : cf. prosperity* J 
of, or the opposite of, prosperity ; bad fortune, 
success, adversity ; unprosperonsness. ^ . - 

1528 Lyndcsay D rente 848 Than quharein Iy« ow 
peritie?- 1634-61 Feltham Resolves 11. xxxv. 254 W mi 
pronount’t an inprosnerity to wickedness. x66o u 
Anal. Covenant 7 What improsperities, disorders, 
spoils, and bloodshed. 1722 Wollaston Rehg. ' • w 
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The prosperity or improsperity of a man . . does not intirely 
depend upon his own prudence or imprudence. 

t ImprO'Spei'OUS, a. Ohs. [f. L. improspa 
unfortunate (f. im- (Im- 2) + prosper favourable, 
prosperous) + -Otis.] 

1. Not prosperous or thriving; unfortunate, un- 
lucky, unsuccessful. (Of persons, enterprises, etc.) 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xu. lxxiv, Ah, falsed Matches, 
finished ip the wrong of Others, might, Bv still improsper- 
ous Presidents, deterre from wronging Right. 1634 W. 
Tiuwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 168 That he no longer 
imploy those improsperous persons. *727 Bradley 1 Fam. 
Diet. s. v. Fences , The improsperous Condition of Wood- 
laud and Plantations. 18*9 T. L. Peacock. Misfort. Elfhin 
viii. 109 The household of Elphin was sufficiently impros- 
perous during the absence of its chiefl 

2. Of tortune, etc. : Adverse to prosperity, un- 
propitious. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. (1603) 70 As fortune was 
favourable to Augustus in government of state, so in house- 
hold matters unluckie and improsperous. 1603 Sir C. Hey- 
DON Jud. Astral. ii. for The action of the starres . . became 
vnluckie and improsperous. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rent. (1688) 
62 Bring upon them some improsperous Disease. 

Hence f Impro'sperotisly adv.; 'flmpro’Sper- 
ousness. 

1594 Drayton Matilda 598 Thus like a rose. .The wither- 
ing leaves impros’prously doth cast. 1647 Hammond Penury 
of Keys iii. 39 The improsperousnesse of the cause of late 
in this kingdome hath moved some of them. 1658 Whole 
Duty Man xti. § 9. 95 The strange jmprosperousness of ill 
gotten estates. <21691 Boyle (J.), This experiment has 
been but very itnprosperously attempted^ ^ 

Improvability (impn2vabi*liti). Also im- 
proveability. [l Improvable a. 2 : see -ity.] 
= Improvableness. * * 

1791 Newte Tour Eng. fy Scot. 180 Since Great Britain 
has not yet come near to the ultiutaium of its improve- 
abiiity. 1813 T. Jefferson Writ. {1830) IV. 194 One of 
the questions . . was on the improvability of the human 
mind. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Pkys. 1. v. (1879) 2 °5 The ex- 
traordinary improvability of the Perceptive faculty. 

t Improvable, al Obs. rare. Also improve- 
able. [f. Improve z/.* + -able.] Capable of being 
disproved or refuted ; to be censured or condemned. 

X604 N. D. 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 411 They were 
ashamed to bring forth so improueable a testimony. X713 
Warder Trite Amazons 17 His Brain., hath brought forth 
these improvable Maggots into the World. 

Improvable (impr/rvab’l), a. 2 Also im- 
proveable. ff. Improve v 2 + -able.] Capable 
of being improved ; susceptible of improvement. 

1. Capable of being turned to profit or account ; 
that may be taken advantage of, or used profitably ; 
serviceable. Now rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xn. 338 The assayes of 
weaker heads affords oftentimes improveable hints unto 
better. X6S5 Boyle Occas. Reft. v. v. ( 1848) 314, I think it a 
less improvable Prerogative, to be able to coyn any Metal 
into mony, or call it in at pleasure. 1692 W. Sherlock Put. 
Judgem. 316 Every thing that is imptoveable to the service 
and glory of God, is a talent, a 1734 North Lives (1826) 
II. 8 Finding this project of a penny-post turn out so well, 
and apparently improvable. 1799 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 
74 When I go over the houses I shall see how improvable 
they are. 

2. Of land (orig. a specific use of 1 , passing into 
sense 3 ) : Capable of being profitably cultivated ; 
adapted for cultivation ; capable of being made 
better or more productive by cultivation. 

1659 Genii. Calling (i6g6) 27 Though a rich, yet still such 
an improvable Soil, as will encourage and reward his Hus- 
bandry. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) II. 72 All the 
Land improvable for such Uses, being already taken up. 
17 ox Lond. Gaz. No. 3720/4 The Premisses (which are very 
Improvable by Limestone on the Place). 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 549 T 3 , 1 have got a fine spread of improveable 
lands. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 245 After all, im- 
proveable is an indefinite term ; and the last generation 
thought many spots unworthy of culture, which we now see 
converted into good arable land. 1813 G. Edwards Meas. 
Trite Pol. 25 The improveable land of the whole Kingdom. 

3. Capable of being made better; that may be 
brought into a higher or more desirable condition. 

1677 Hale Print. Orig. Matt. 1, ii. 68 With Moral prin- 
ciples inherent in his Nature, and improvable by the exercise 
of his Faculties. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy. App. 56 Maps and 
Sea-Draughts are always improvable. _ a 1716 South Seprt. 
(1717) IV. 81 Here is indeed something improveable into 
a bright and a noble Perfection. 1870 Black Kilmeny (1877) 
284, 1 should not offer you the advice If I did not think you 
' were improvable. 

Hence Improbably a., in a manner that admits 
of improvement. 

1753 in Johnson. 1818 in Todd, and in mod. Diets. • 
Improvableness (impr£*vab’lnes). [f. prec. 
+ -NESS.J The quality of being improvable ; 
capacity or susceptibility of improvement. 

1652 Blithe {title) The English Improver Improved .. 
discovering the Improveableness of all Lands, a 1660 Ham- 
mond Whs. 1 . 479 (K.) The Romish doctrines of the improv- 
ableness of attrition into contrition, by the pnest s aid. 1878 
Mosley Diderot i. 8 Active faith in the improvableness of 
institutions. 

Improwatory, a. nonce-zud. [trreg. f. Improve 
V. 2 , after confirmatory , etc.] Of improving nature 
or tendency. 

1835 New Monthly Mag . XLV. 298 Three or four hundred 
letters, .hortatory, dehortatory, expostulatory, improvatory, 
and exclamatory ! 


+ Improve, td 1 Obs. Also (6 emprove), 6-7 
improove. [a. OF. improver , F. impr Oliver 
(Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. improbdre to condemn, 
reject, disapprove, f. improbus bad : cf. probdre to 
make good, f .probus good.] 

1 . I vans. To prove to be wrong ; to disprove, 
refute, confute (a statement, etc., or a person). 

c 1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xiii. 70 For to improue and reproue 
•the seid firste opinioun. 1531 Tindale Exp. x John (1537) 
8 Ye se . . how we haue manifestly improued the ypo- 
crites in an hundreth textes. 1554* Bradford Serin, etc. 
(Parker Soc.)_9t Things which I have here brought forth to 
improve transubstantiadon. 1581 J. Bell H addon's Attsio. 
Osor. 87 Whose doctrine when hee could by no meanes 
emprove, he rushed upon him like a Jolye Sycophaunte, with 
slaunders and reproches. 1606^10 R. Field Hist. Ch. 
(16281359 This we deny, and will in due place improve their 
enor therein. 1620 Granger Div. Logike 336 A false 
Axiome is improoved two wayes. 

2 . To disapprove as bad ; to disallow ; to re- 
prove, rebuke ; to blame, censure, condemn. 

1526 Tindale 2 Tint. iii. x6 AU scripture geven by in- 
spiracion of god is proffitable to teache, to improve, to 
informe. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 8 They haue improued 
that doctryne and taught the contrarye. 1351 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. i. (Arb.) 54 When they had improued and 
disallowed my sayinges. 1560 Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker 
Soc.) 130 We trust your gracious zeal towards Christs reli- 
gion will not improve our doings. 1615 Bedvvell Moltant. 
/ nip. if. § 63 This the Astronomers do denie : yea all Philo- 
sophers do improue this opinion. 1642 Coll. Rights tpPriv. 
Pari, xo When subjects doe improove wicked decrees. 

Improve (imprtPv), V. 2 Forms : 5-6 en- 
prow(e, improwe, emprow, emprou; 6-7 em- 
proue, improue, 6-8 emprove, 7 improove, (S-9 
pa. pple. (erron.) improve a), 6- improve. [In 
1 6th c. en~, emprowe , a. AFr. e;i- } emprower, en- 
protnver , emprover (1292 in Britton), a parallel 
form (with prep, cn instead of a) of aprower , in 
med.( Anglo- )L. appmare , app roar e ; f. OF. cn 
into + pro , prou , prett , oblique case of pros profit, 
advantage : see Approve v. 2 

The normal phonetic descendant of the OF. verb would 
be emprow , improw (cf. allow) as in x6th c. ; but, as 
in Approve vA, through confusion of u and v, and the in- 
fluence of other words in which -prone stood for -prove, 
improwe, improue , has passed into improve.'] 

■ f 1 . refl. To improve ( improwe ) oneself (of) : to 
make one’s profit (of), to avail oneself (of) by 
•using to one’s profit. Obs. 

Especjally used of the lord’s inclosing and bringing into 
cultivation of waste land : cf. Approve v ?, and for the 
constr., Cath. Angl., 'To appro we, ApProare, sicut do mini 
sefaciunt de vastis ’ ; i. e. as lords approwe (or improwe) 
themselves of wastes. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 5 It is to be inquered .. what of 
those wodes the lorde maye improwe him selfe &. of howe 
many acres. _ Ibid. 6 If the lorde graunt a man commen with 
his catell within ccrtayne meyres . . Jc boundes, the lorde 
shall nat improue hym selfe within those meyres and 
boundes. 1653 Fuller Hist. Camb. 6 The Townsmen .. 
unconscionably improving themselves on the Scholars neces- 
sities, extorted unreasonable rents from them. 

2 . trans. To turn (a thing) to profit or good ac- 
count, to employ to advantage ; to make profitable 
use of, take advantage of, avail oneself of, utilize ; 
to make use of, use, employ. 

+ a. To lay out, invest, or employ money to 
profit ; to put out to interest. Obs. 

(X292 Britton hi. iii. § 4 Et tut le profit qe :1 prist pur le 
mariage soit restore as amis et as parentz la femme pur 
emprouer al oes la femme [let all the profit be restored 
to the woman’s friends to emproue to the profit of the 
woman}.] 1646 Bury Wills (Camden) 192 Item I give 
vnto Frances Browne, my grandchilde, fifty pounds, to be 
payd into her father’s hands .. and to be improued by him 
for her vse, and to be payd to her at her age of sixteene 
years. 1638 Whole Duty Matt xvii. § 7. 140 To put his 
money in some sure hand, where he may both improve, and 
be certain of it at his need. <zi68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 
225 As if his Talent had been wrapt up in’t Unthriftily, and 
now he went about Henceforward to improve, and put it 
out. c 1850 Arab. Nts. iRtldg.) 356 , 1 will . . improve the 
money l have obtained, in some way of merchandise. 

■fb. To turn land to profit; to inclose and 
cultivate (waste land ) ; hence to make land more 
valuable or better by such means, and so, in later 
use, merged in sense 5. (Cf. also sense 3.) Obs. 

The ancient sense, or something akin to it, was retained 
in i7-i8th c. in the American colonies. 

(1292 Britton hi. ii. § 12 Viltenage est tenement de 
demeynes de chescun seignur, bailie a tenirasa volume par 
vlleins services de enprouwer al oes le seignur [the holding 
of a lord’s demesne lands . . to enprouwe to the profit of 
the lord].] 1632 Mass. Col. Rec. (1853) I. 94 H the .. said 
John Winthrop shall .. suffer the said ileland to lye wast, 
and not improue the same, then this present demise to be 
voide. 1642 Mass. Colony Laws etc. _ § 7 (Pickering) 
Where lands lye in common unfenced, if one man shall 
improve his land by fencing in several, and another shall 
not, he who shall so improve shall secure his lands against 
other men’s cattle. 1653 Early Rec. Lancaster , Mass. 
(1884) 27 The Plantation or Sellect men shall determine the 
time, how Longe every man shall hold and Improue the 
said Lands for the proffit thereof. 1684 Attorney Gen. in 
State Trials (mO VII. 574/2 All this piece of ground, of 
twenty acres, is ouilt upon and improved, a 1687 Petty Pol . 
Arith. (1690) 96 Tangier and Bumbay have, .been improved 
from a Desart condition to abound with People. 1700 ' 
Evelyn Diary 13 July, The land was thus improved for 
pleasure and retirement by the vast charge and industry' of 


this opulent citizen. 1740 \V. Douglass Disc. Cttrr. Brit. 
Plant. Amer.ss A good Farmer improves his Lands not by 
working them out of Heart . . but by manuring them, that 
they may yield the better Crops. 

•f C. To make profitable or advantageous use of, 
employ to advantage ; to avail oneself of, utilize, 
use, employ as an instrument or means (a thing; 
also in American use, a person as an agent). Obs. 
or dial. 

a 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 700 His [Chaucer’s] mater is 
delectable, .. His Englysh well alowed. So as it is en- 
prowed. For as it is enployed, There is no Englysh voyd. 
1639 Fuller Holy Wanv. xiii. 191 The Egyptians stand- 
ing on the firm ground, were thereby enabled 10 im- 
proue and inforce their darts to the utmost. 1650 Crom- 
well Lett. Governor Edin. Castle 12 Sept. (Query j) in 
Carlyle , Improving the Covenant against the Godly and 
Saints in England. . 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1E65) 
II. 75 Near some River .. whose Streams are principally 
improved for the driving of Saw-mills. Ibid. 201 Such of 
the Women as were gifted at knitting and sewing, were 
improved to make Stockings and Garments. 1694 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886J II. 461 Materials that may be 
vsefull for y* College, to be improved for that vse or to be 
sold. 1704 in B. Church Hist. Philip’s War (1867) II. 137 
All the Forces, .that shall be improved in the Service to the 
Eastward of Casco-Bay. c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary 
(1888) 300 Every Corner is improved for Cupboards and 
necessarys. 1724 in Early Rec. Lancaster, Mass. (1884; 
216, 1 endeavour to Improve the men constantly to the 
most advantage. 1798 in Root A trier. Law Rep. 1 . 173 
The witnesses improved in the former trial were admitted. 

d. (In American use.) To make use of or occupy 
a place. 

x6jj \V. Hubbard Narrative (1865) II. 71 Other Places 
adjoining were sooq after seized, and improved for Trading 
and Fishing. . 1782 Rhode Island Colonial Rec. (1E64) IX. 
512 That Josiah Flagg . . have the liberty of improving the 
cellars under the state house in Providence, as repositories 
for the public stores. 1803 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. 
Corr. (1888 1 II. 114 We found in the octagon hall, which 
seemed to be improved as a levee room, a large company. 
*828 Webster, Improve., 6. To use; to occupy ; to culti- 
vate. ‘The house or farm is now improved by an industrious 
tenant.* This application is perhaps peculiar to some parts 
of the United States. 1863 Hawthorne Old Home 11883) 
I. 96 It has come to base uses in these latter days,— being 
improved, in Yankee phrase, as a brewery and washhouse. 

e. To make good use of, turn to good account 
(an action, occurrence, event, season, time; now 
usually with occasion, opportunity, or the like). 

1539 Pollard, etc. in St. Pap. Hen. VIII, I. 619 [We] 
made so diligent enquirye and serche, that, with vigilante 
labour, we muche improvide the same. 1617 Moryson 

1 tin. 11. 213 So far did We .. improve our time .. that .. 
within two daies we made this Fort guaidable. 1677 
W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) I. 245 An Opportunity., 
was let slip, and not improved. Ibid. 256 Vet was their 
Labour well improved, and followed with good Success. 
X720 Watts Divine Songs xx. How doth the little busy 
bee Improve each shining hour l 1748 Richardson Cfanssrt 
(1811) VIII. 267 Then for improving a hint, thou wert 
always a true Englishman. 1774 J. Adasis in Fam. Lett. 
(1876) 17 The fine weather .. I hope has been carefully 
improved to get in my hay. 1844 Lincard Anglo-Sax. Ch. 
(1858)1. ii. 78 He improved the opportunity. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Corn/. III. xii. 159 His next thought was how to 
improve the occasion. 1878 Bosvv. Smith Carthage 97 The 
Roman army improved the victory of their fleet by at once 
inarching to Egesta. 

£ To turn to account for spiritual profit or 
edification ; esp. to preach or speak on, with a view 
to edification ; now chiefly in to improve the occa- 
sion (which is felt as a contextual use of e). 

1624 Sanderson Twelve Scrm. {1637) 487, I should also 
have desired, .to have improved it [my Text] a little farther 
by a fourth Inference. 1630 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 
67 Teach me to improve my poverty. _ 1676 I. Mathcr 
K. Philip's War u86z) 64 The news of this Blood-shed came 
to us .. in the midst of the Sermon, the Scripture then 
improved being that I sat. 42, 24. 1677 W. Hubbard Nar- 
rative (1865) It. 249 Sad Events should rather be improved 
to our own Instruction, than the condemning of others. 
1705 Stanhope Faraphr. I. Pref. 12 The Expounding and 
improving the Portions of Scripture recommended to us. 
j8i6 Scott Old Mort. xviii, To improve the providential 
success which they had obtained by a word in season. 1823 
Scouesry Whale Fishery 127 , 1 thought it my duty to ad- 
dress them, with the particular view of improving the serious 
impression evidently made upon them, by the awful death. 
1837 Lawrence Guy L. viii. 66 , 1 had. .little opportunity for 
‘ improving the occasion’, as the Nonconformists have it. 

+ 3. To enhance in monetary value ; to raise the 
price or amount of. Obs . 

As said of lands and rents, app. connected with senses 1 and 

2 b, land that was * emprowed ’ or inclosed and cultivated 
being enhanced in value dr in rent. 

1548 Lansdowne MS. 238, If. 317 Noble men and gentlemen 
that haue not enprowed nor enhaunsed therrentes. Hid. If. 
324 Noble and gentlemen whiche had not emprou pd nor 
enhaunsed ther rentes. 16x6 Bullokar, Intproone, to raise 
rents higher. 1617 Mori son I tin. IL 265 They improve their 
commodities to a treble price. Ibid. in. 148 Vet thi'.prodigall 
age hath so forced Gentlemen to improve their jevenetvs, as 
many of these grounds are by them dispar* cd, and coni erted 
to feede Cattel). 1626 in Crt. 4- Times Chits. I { 1S4S 1. 142 
It will overthrow trade by the altering of y 1 * exchange, .. 
improve Spain’s bullion, enhance the price of all things. * 75 ® 
UKklaZu of Scotland in . 75 = US?!) They Krc»*d 
their Rents to an extravagant Height (which they xuiOUiJj 

term improving their Estates). 

+ 4 . To make greater xn amount or degree; to 
increase, aogmen!, magnify, enlarge, intensify ; to 
advance. Obs. (Now merged in 5.) 

J509 H wes Pent. I'lcnt. (Percy Soc.) w 4 Suche a cr.c as 
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tli ou . . For thou th>* selfe doost so much enpro'u Above the 
h[e]avens by exaltacion. 1676 Lister in Rays Corr. (1848) 
125, I have much improved my Catalogue of Snails, having 
added five species thereto, a 1687 Waller To a Person of 
Honour 8 You have advanc'd to wonder their renown, 
And no less virtuously improv’d your own. 1600 Child 
Disc. Trcuie (1694) 8 Some more particulars might be added, 
and those aforesaid further improved. 1727 Philip Quarll 
(1816) 56 He found seven peas;.. and thinking they might., 
be improved to a quantity large enough to serve for a meal, 
he laid them by. ^ 1771 Goldsm. Hist, Eng, 1. 103 This sum 
..only served to improve their desire for fresh exactions. 

t b. To increase or augment (what is evil), to 
aggravate, make worse. Obs. 

26x5 Hieron Wks, I. 615 His tyranny began to be im- 
proued, and the burdens, .were heauier then before, 1628 
lr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. (1629) II. 380 Defect of health and 
strength, which the indisposittonof thenire.., being a filthy, 
windy, and rainy day, much improoued. 1647 Cowley 
Mistress, Incurable vii, As wholesome Medicines the 
Disease improve, There where they work not well. 1718 
Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 85: Thqs Men improve their 
own Miseries, for want of an Equal and just Estimate of 
what they enjoy or lose. 1800 Bp. Porteus Lecl. Matt. 
xiii. (1802) I. 331 We all . . have . . by our own personal and 
voluntary transgressions, not a little improved the wretched 
inheritance we received from our ancestors. 

5. To advance or raise to a better quality or 
condition; to bring into a more profitable or de- 
sirable state ; to increase the value or excellence 
of; to make better; to better, ameliorate. (The pre- 
vailing modem sense, in which 2 b is now merged.) 

> 1617 Moryson I tin. 11. ciq To himselfe, whose endeavours 
in that Kingdome had much improved her opinion of him. 
2698 Fryer Ace. E. India <7 P. 182 The Mango (which 
they have improved in all its kinds to the utmost Perfection). 
1706 Phillips, To Improve , to better .. to promote or 
advance, to bring to greater Perfection. 1733 P. Lindsay 
Interest Scot. 167 The Reeds, Harness, Shuttles, and 
Temples,, .lately given to the Weavers, .have improven the 
Cloth in its Goodness much more. 1766 Fokdyce Scrm. 
Yng. Worn. (1767) II. viii. 34 [She] had from her youth 
improved herself by reading. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 
(1806) III. 134 A large natural cave, which had been partly 
improven by art. 1862 Sir B. Brodif. Psychol. Inq. II. it. 
50 The habit of attention may be improved by exercise. 
1888 J. Ikgus Tent Life Tigcrland 184 The tobacco smoke 
bad not improved his appearance, and ..he .. looked bad 
enough. 

6 . With into : a. (in sense 3 ), To make info or 
represent as, for the sake of turning to account ; 
+ b. (in sense 4 ), To turn into or represent as 
something greater, to magnify into {obs.) ; c. (in 
sense 5 ), To convert into something better. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 38 Taking all oppor- 
tunities. uncharitably, to improve Mistakes, into Crimes. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 74 Improve 
ibis mole-hill into a mountain. 1700 — tr. Fresny’s A tnusem. 
Ser. 4* Com. 76 Sometimes, that a Witty Vertuous Woman 
will improve a Dull Heavy Country Booby, into a Man of 
Sence. 1688 South Scrm. (1727) V. ix. 391 Did God vouch- 
safe such transcendent Blessings, .only to be improved into 
the Food and Fewel of Intemperance! 1746 Wesley Princ. 
Methodist 66 This very Thing you improve into a fresh 
Objection. 17*58 Leland Philip of Macedcn 1. i, It might 
have been the interest of Amyntas, to improve this incident 
of the birth of his son into a pledge of future happiness. 
18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. iv. 155 Preparations.. for 
improving the blockade into more expeditious methods oi 
reduction. 1846 J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) III. xxiv. 
67 The [potato] failure . . was . . (as the Methodists say) 
improved into an ostensible excuse for the measure [Corn 
Law repeal]. [Cf. sense 1 f.] 

7. With away or a phr. of similar meaning : To 
remove, get rid of, lose, spend, or cause to disappear, 
by making improvements. 

1780 Craig Mirror No. 69 F 5 My crops never paid for 
the expense of raising them : and . . I found that I had 
improved away every' shilling of my fortune. 1887 Tessopp 
A rcaily viii. 229 All the pinders are gone — improved off the 
face of the earth. 2887 J. Ball Hat. in S. Amer. 213 It is 
a question whether, like most native races .. they* will ulti- 
mately be improved out of existence. 

8 . absol. To make improvements. To improve 
on or upon : to make or produce something better 
or more perfect than ; to advance beyond. See 
Improvement 6 b. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 277 By* long use and experience .. 
he might improve upon his own Invention. 2748 J. Geddes 
Compos . Antients 362 Longinus here seems to have im- 
proven on the orator. 2771 Junius Lett, lxvii. 331 The 
son has regularly improved upon the vices of his father. 
2862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. xl viii. 64 note, It was 
not beyond [his] means, .to improve on this political master- 
piece. 2867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, xiii. (1870) 253 We 
cannot improve upon nature. Mod. A tenant who improves 
ought to have the value of his improvements secured to him. 

t 9. intr. To increase, augment, become greater, 
advance, develop. Obs . (exc. as merged in 10 ). 

1650 Greenhill Ezck. 77 Iniquity improves in the going. 
<12681 Allestrre Serm. (1684) I. 270 (L.) That fool .. e'er 
long emproves into a wit. 2697 Collier Ess. Mon Subj. 11. 
(1702) 52 Admiration improves into Love. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. 11. viii. 222 The relish improving upon them by degrees. 
2776 Johnson Let. to Thrale 3 June, The lameness ..has 
improved to a very serious and troublesome fit of the gout. 
2809 W. Irving Knickerb . 1. Hi. (1849) 48 Intimacy im- 
proves with time. 

10. intr. To increase in value or excellence ; to 
advance or rise to a more excellent condition ; to 

become better. % . 

2727 Swift To a Young Lady , It is- a shame for an engltsh 
lady not to relish such discourses,' not to improve by 


them. 2737 [S. Berington] G. di Lucca's Mem. 273 
A Wine .. mellowing and improving as it is kept. 2748 
Anson’s Toy, u. i. nr This diversified landslip .. still 
improved upon us the farther we advanced. 2796 Jane 
Austen Pride 4* Prej. xit. 235 But afterwards she seemed 
to improve on you._ 2805 Pi he Sources Missis s. 1. App,(i8io) 
6 Their situation improves by a communication with the 
whites. 2834 Medwin Angler in l Yates I. 49 The scenery 
improves, and becomes wilder in its character. 2866 Carlyle 
Inaug. Addr. 174 In. .the best of all possible conditions to 
improve by that book. 2885 Man eh. Exam . 14 May’ 5/3 Our 
trade in the south has .. improved. 

t Improve, Obs . [A variant of aprovc, 

Approve vJ, with change of prefix: perh. in- 
fluenced by the corresp. change in Improve v , 2 ] 

1. trails. To prove, establish, demonstrate, show 
to be true or real. 

m ( Improued , in Hcarne’s R. Gtouc. p. 466, is an error for 
iproued : cf. Rolls cd., line 9552.) 

2613 in Crt. «j. Times fas. I (1849) I. 246, I.. will hope to 
improve my industry' and diligence such as you shall Und 
no fault to complain that [etc.]. 2633 Br. Hall Hard Texts, 
N. T. 137 Doe thou shew and improve this love of thine to 
me in this ope point. 1650 YSxivxnn A nthropomet . 283 These 
Amazons discarding the tendemesse of their Sex, and de- 
siring to improve themselves Virago’s. 2670 E. Borlase 
Lathom Spaw 8 More. .1 am persuaded that Mr. Hooke in 
Iiis Book hath improved to Admiration. 

b. intr. To prove or turn out to be. rare. 

2622 Davies IVhy Ireland etc. 95 Meanes for some great 
action, which,. if bee had liued,woulde rather haue improued 
[ed. 2664 proved] a iourny into Fraunce then into Ireland. 

2. traits. To approve, sanction, countenance. 

2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. 31 They that shall have 

too. suddenly improved those Men, will be Partakers of 
their Sins. 

Improved (impnl’vd),///. a. [f. Improve v. 2 
+ -ei> *.] 

1. Under cultivation ; cultivated, cultured. 

2627. Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel n. D iij, The 
most improude yong souldier of seuen kingdoms.. 2644 in 
T. Merrill Hist. Amesbury, Mass. (2880) 29 The improved 
lands . . upon ye west side of ye Pow waus river. 2736 Butler 
Analogy 1. iii. 82 Two or three men of the best and most 
improved understanding. 2775 A. Burnaby. Traz>. N. Amer. 
78 The climate, soil, natural produce, and improved state of 
it, are much the same as of Rhode Island. 2818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India I. 1. i. 3 At that time the most improved and 
commercial part of Europe. 

2. Turned to good account. 

2641 J. Shute Sarah 4- Hagar (1649) 205 What a fruitful 
gain is to be made of our weli-improved-aftlictions ! 

+ 3. Made greater, increased, enhanced; aggra- 
vated. Obs. 

2690 Locke Hum. Und. in. xi. § 1 The natural and im- 
prov’d Imperfections of Language. 

4. Made better or more serviceable ; brought to 
a higher or more desirable condition. 

. 2723 Steele Guardian No. 2 F 3 He left behind him an 
improved paternal estate of six thousand pounds a year. 
2799 H. Hunter tr. St. -Pierre’s Stud. Nat. I, Pref. 7 This 
new and improved Translation. 2800 Mrs. Hervey Mour- 
tray Fain. I. 222 In consequence of her improved circum- 
stances. 2827 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 263 Improved 
implements and methods. .2849 R. V. Dixon Heat l. ii. 247 
An improved air-pump of his own construction. 
Improvement (impr;7-vment). Forms: see 
Improve v.- [a. AF. cmproivcment, empntement , 

f. emprower Improve y . 2 + -ment.] 

+ 1. The turning of a thing to profit or good ac- 
count ; profitable management or use ; making the 
most of a thing for one’s own profit ; realization 
of the profits of anything ; cotter, profit. Obs. in 
lit. sense. 

In early’ use, Anglo-Fr. and Eng., applied to the profitable 
cultivation of land by’ the. owner, ana to the collection of 
the proceeds of customs or imposts by the king’s officers, as 
distinguished from the letting of land or taxes to a farmer, 
who managed them for his profit. 

[c 1320 ? Langtoft MS.pxf. Fairf. 24 If. 22 Car le pays est 
gaste si ne se asseure niant Au roy ne a sa meinie pur son 
empruement. <r 1400 Lib. Cuslum. If. 275 (Rolls) I. 220 Quil 
ieit une commune nuche de la compaignie .. en la quele les 
remembraunces et les enprowemenz de la compaignie soient 
mis en sauve garde. Ibid . 222 Soit le surpluis. . mis en com- 
mune huche a lenprowement de la compaignie. 2402 Act 4 
Hen. IF, c. 24 Come nadgairs. .ordeignez estoit . .qe launage 
d.es draps. . ne seroit mys a ferme, a graunt damage de nostre 
sieur le Roy annuelment, ordeignez est . . qe le dit aunage 
purra estre commys a ferme ou en emprowement \ Rolls of 
Pari. III. 50S/1 en aprowement], solonc Iadvys de Tresorer 
Dengleterre purle temps esteant.] 2453 Rolls of Pari. V. 
268/2 It is ordeigned be Statute made in the tyme of Harry’ 
the fourth that the aunage of Cloth withinne this Roialme 
may be committed to ferme or in emprowement, after the 
advis of the Tresorer of Englond for the tyme beyng. 2478 
J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 81 1. III. 217 Mastyr Yotton 
nad. .desy’red me.. to se th’ enprowment of syche profytes 
as ar growing of hys chapell in Caster that ye gave hym. 
*5 2 3 Fitzherb. (title) The Boke of Surueyeng and Improu- 
mentes. Ibid . 9 Rynning waters . . as they be stored with fysshe, 
so dothe y® profyte ryse to the lordes, wheder they go by way 
of improuement or set to ferme: wherof the bayly shall make 
accompte. Ibid. 20 And of mylnes there shall more be spoken 
of in the chapiter of waters, among the improwmentes. 

'f b. The profitable employment or investment of 
money ; also (in religious use) of a 1 talent’. Obs. 

2655 Stanley Hist. Philos, m. (1701) isfc His Father., 
left him four-score Minas which. being entrusted With a 
Friend for Improvement they miscarried. 2702 Echard 
Ecd. Hist. (1710) 255 One who had made such good em- 
prove ment of his small portion of grace. 

2. spec. 'Y The turning of land to better ac- 


count, the reclamation of waste or unoccupied land 
by inclosing and bringingitinto cultivation 
hence, in later use, cultivation and occupation of 
land; merged at length in sense 5 , Betterment, 
amelioration. 

[2302 Year-bks. 30-1 Edw. I (Rolls) 19 Le leu ou les avers 
furent pris est une Wastin, e lenpruement dil Wast apend a 
nous.) 2549-50 Act 344 Edw. YI, c. 3 (title) An Acte con- 
cermnge the ymprovement of Comons and Waste Groundes. 
2625 Bacon Ess., Riches (Arb.yzsfl'ht Improuement of the 
Ground, is the most Naturall Obtaining of Riches;.. But it 
is slow. 2677 Yarranton Eng. hitprcn>. 215 In these delight- 
ful Countries, there is no waste Lands, but all under im- 
provement. 2767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. People 250 All 
improvement ceases to be such when more money is spent 
in.it than the advantages will repay. 2888 J. Incus Tent 
■Life Tigcrland 301 The 4 grants 'were held under certain 
conditions of improvement clearly laid down and defined in 
the Waste Land Regulations. 

t b. concr. A piece of land improved or rendered 
more profitable by inclosure, cultivation, the erec- 
tion of buildings, etc. (Now associated with senses 
5 , 6.) Obs. exc. in If.S. dial. 

2640 in Nezv Haven Col. Rec. 1638-49 (1857) 43 If they 
remove, to sell nothing butt improvements. 1666 Plymouth. 
Col. Rec. (18^5) I V. ng. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Coitq. i.i, My 
aunt's bell rings for our afternoon’s walk round the improve- 
ments. 2776 Twiss Tour frcl. 66 The gardens (termed 
improz’ements in Ireland, and Policies in Scotland) are not 
extensive. 2800 Addison Amer , Lazv Rep. 249 Bought for 
a trifle a small improvement, to wit some trees deadened. 
28x7 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 291 To purchase from the 
Backwoodsman what he calls his improvement . . The im- 
provement consists in a log house, a peach, and perhaps an 
apple orchard, together with from ten to thirty or forty 
acres of land, inclosed, and partially cleared. 

fb. fig. Bodily or mental cultivation or culture ; 
also an item of such personal culture, an accom- 
plishment. Obs. exc. as merged in 5 , 6. 

2722 Steele Sped. No. 41 f 2, I am a mere Man of the 
-Town, and have very little Improvement, but what I have 
got from Plays. <r 2726 South (J-)* 1 look upon your city 
as the best place of improvement : from the school we go to 
the university, but from the universities to London. 1734 
tr. Rollin'' s Anc. Hist. xv. § 25 (1827) VI. 232 The fifth is 
of soldiers whose only improvement, is war. 2738 Birch 
Milton M.’s Wks. 1738 I. 3 As well in voluntary improve- 
ments, as in the perfecting of his School-exercises. 

3. The making good use or turning to account of 
any person or thing (now obs. or U.S. dial), or of 
any event or season ; profitable use or employment. 

e 2621 Chapman Iliad vi. 484 To lead in fight, and give no 
danger pass Without improvement. 2677 W. Hubbard 
■Narrative (1865) II. 89 What Benefit and Improvement was 
ever made thereof [Gorges ’s Patent for MaineJ by his Agents 
or Successors. 2697DAMPIER Yoy. 1.227, I have not heard 
of any improvement made of this commodity by our 
Countrymen anywhere. Mod. His prompt improvement of 
the opportunity was admirable. 

b. The turning of anything to good account for 
spiritual or moral edification ; spec . the profitable 
spiritual application of a text or incident. 

2655 T. Clerk Faithfull Steward 30 A sober use ana 
faithful! improvement of these his mercies. 2677 I. Mather 
Prezral. Prayer (1864) 268 That is the special Improvement 
which should be made of what hath been discoursed. 1078 
R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 519 Agreat part of the 
End of them is lost, without such an Emprovement.. 1705 
Stanhope Para/hr. II. 4 The Improvement I. design to 
make of this passage. 2818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v, u'« 
447 Such is the doctrine; the practical improvement is 
obvious. 284* R. M. M’Cheyne in Mem. (1872) 269 Seek 
a right improvement of this bereavement. . 

+ C. In more general sense : Use; practice. Qvs: 


2686 South Serm. (2727) V. i. 12 The Corruption of Men s 
Manners by the habitual Improvement of this vicious 
ciple. 2754 Edwards Freed. Will n. xi. (1762) 115 
good or bad State of the moral World depends on the Im- 
provement they make of their moral Agency. 

+ d. In American use: Employment, occupa- 
tion. (Cf. Improve v. 2 2 c,d). Obs. 

2703 S. Sewall Letler-bk. 22 Apr. I. 282 Very few gray 
hans are to be found in the Colony, in civil or saciya im- 
provement. 2705 / bid. 6 June 312, I have, a good r*Sht 
a third part of the said meadow, and am in the actual im- 
provement of it. 1736 in New Eng. H ist. Reg. (2850) !»•;*' 

•f 4. The action or process of enhancing, making 
or becoming greater or more complete, or an in- 
stance of this : a. Enhancement (of rent). ». J n “ 
crease, enlargement, growth, development, advance- 
ment. c. Intensification or aggravation of evil. 
(See Improve v 2 3, 4 , 4 b.) Obs . , . . 

1548 HS. Lansdmvnc 238, 1 f. 3 1 7 These great fines 
and emprowment of rentes shall abate. 2607 Hieron i • * 
436 Thus the enlargement of Gods mercy - .is , Ef * 
improuement of our sinne. 2617 Ibid. H. 70 
nothing but an addition to his vexation, and an imp 
ment of his griefe. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1 n- 
149 The multiplication of Hares, which is by sl |P cr fi * l. 

. . or an improvement of a second fruit before the 
excluded. 2674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland 34 A further 
of the little improvement of Christianity, is the » 
the Country’. 2727 Philip Quarll (1S16) 59 He went to see 
the improvement of his peas and beans, whidijh . 

increased to admiration. 277* Priestley Inst. Aeetg - 1 7 
I. 29 The earth itself is in a state of imp rov erncrit. 7 - 

Knox Winter Even. J. ji. xv. 212 Not entirely inteJ I E 
to children under twelve or fourteen, unless in rare c. 
premature improvement and sagacity. . 

t d. quas i-concr. An advanced stage, developed 
form, development {of something). Obs. 
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i 1692 South Scrm. (1697) II. 60 Friendship is the Noblest 
and most Refined Improvement of Love. *1x716 Ibid, 
(1744) IX. iv. 105 A sin against this is the highest pitch, the 
utmost improvement, and. .the ne plus ultra of provocation, 

f e. concr. Increase, produce. Obs. 

1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 111. 29 The greatest part of the 
Wealth and Improvement there consisted in Sheep. X719 
De Foe Crusoe u xix, The improvement, or annual produc- 
tion, being distributed to charitable uses. 

5. The action or process of making or becoming 
better; advance or increase in value or excellence; 
betterment, amelioration. 

(Only gradually separable from the earlier senses of bene- 
ficial cultivation (2), and advancement or development (4).) 

1647 Clarendon Hist, Rob. 1. § 15 For the improvement 
of his Education, and giving an ornament to his hopefull 
Person. i66z J. Davies tr. Mandclslo's Trav. 284 The 
quiet of the City, the wellfare of its Inhabitants, and 
the improvement of Trade. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 
1874 I. 98 This moral principle is capable of improvement, 
by proper discipline and exercise. 1783 Blair Rhet. 1. ii. 
39 Exercise is the chief source of improvement in all our 
faculties. 1859 Mill Liberty 128 We are eager for improve- 
ment in politics, education/ even in morals. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 96 A good education tends to the improve- 
ment of body ana mind. 

6. With an and pi. : a. An act of making or be- 
coming better; a process, change, or addition, by 
which the value or excellence of a thing is increased ; 
that in which such addition consists or by which 
anything is made better. 

(In early use chiefly in reference to land ; cfc 2 and 2b.) 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg-, 1. 122 Long Practice has a sure 
Improvement found, With kindled Fires to burn the barren 
Ground, 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 168 Religion is the 
highest Improvement of Humanity and Good-nature. 1739 
Chesterf. Zre//. (X792> I. 1. 181 You cannot imagine what 
alterations and improvements I expect to find every day, 
now that you are more than Octennis. 1774 C. J. Phipps 
Voy. N. Pole 11 With the new chain-pumps . . according to 
Captain Bentinck's improvements. 1776 Adam Smith W. 
N. 1. i. (1869) I, ir Many improvements have been made by 
the ingenuity of the makers of the machines. 1796 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery xxi. -330 It is a great improvement to add 
the juice of two Seville oranges. 1870 Echo 16 Feb., Mr. 
Gladstone caused a general laugh by asking, * What is an 
improvement ? * . . the definition he gave seemed to meet 
with general approval— that it shall add to the letting value 
of the land, and must be suitable to the holding. 1888 
J. Inglis Tigerland 264 If the tan is occasionally rubbed 
into the pores of the skin it will be an improvement. 

b. With on ox upon*. The production of some- 
thing better or more perfect than (something pre- 
vious), an advance upon ; hence, the result of this, 
a thing that is better than (the former thing). 

17x2 Addison Sped. No. 273 p 4 (ed. 2) The Parts of 
Sinon, Camilla, and some few others, which, are fine Im- 
provements on the Greek Poet. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
C/ir. I. nr. 301 An improvement was made upon this doc- 
trine. X878 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. P*. cyi. 7 We fear the 
sons are no great improvement upon the sires. 1896 News- 
agents' Chron. 3 Oct. 3/3 The . . Magazine for October is a 
decided improvement on its predecessors. 

Improven, obs. (erron.) Sc. pa. pple. of Im- 
prove v. 2 

Improven, -in, pa. pple. of Impreeve v. 
Improver 1 (impr/rvoi). [f. Improve v . 2 + -erI.] 
One who or that which improves. 

+ 1. One who turns something to good account, 
or makes profitable use of it: in quot. 1647, one 
who cultivates or practises. Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 132 The greatest .. im- 
provers of that Breeding, and those Qualifications with 
which Courts used to be adorned. 1654 Whitlock Zoo- 
tomia 434 The ablest Improver of his time and parts. 1662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ill. ii. § x8 This great improver and 
discoverer of the Mechamcall power of matter. 

2. One who makes better ; a person that increases 
the value or excellence of a thing, or brings it into 
a more desirable state. In early use, One who ad- 
vances, develops, or makes more perfect (a branch 
of knowledge, etc.). 

ax66t Fuller Worthies xii. (1662) 41 Eminent Improvers 
of any art maybe allowed for the Co-in venters thereof. 1713 
Gay Guardian Ho. 149 r 18, I would counsel all our im- 
provers of fashion always to take the hint from France. 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. it. vi. 3x0 The monks were 
. .the improvers of themselves, and the inslructers of others, 
in the most useful arts. 1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. 
Poets (1863) 120 An improver of the language. 1882-3 in 
Schaflf Encycl. Relig. Kncnvl. 2132 An improver of other 
men's verses. 

b. spec. One who applies himself to making 
land more productive or profitable. (Cf. Improv- 
able 2 , Improvement 2). Now merged in 2. 

1649 Blithe {title) English Improver, or a new Survey of 
Husbandry. X765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 11. (ed. 2) 274 
May I be allowed to say, without giving offence to Im- 
provers [etc.] ? 1846 McCulloch / f cc. £ ri t. Empire (1854) I. 
585 In 1723, a Society of Improvers was established at Edin- 
burgh. 1883 Contemp. Rev . Dec. 861 Many landlords are 
great improvers. Many spend annually a third or half of 
their rent in improvements. 

c. A thing that improves or makes better, spec. 
Short for dress-improver : see Dress sb. 4. 

1669 Stillingfl. Sertn. ix. (1673) 167 Cold and nakedness, 
stripes and imprisonments, racks and torments ? Are these 
the improvers of an excellent constitution ? x6oq Worlidge 
Sysi. Agrh. v. § 3. 61 [Chalk] after it is burned into Lime, 
becomes a very excellent Improver of Lands. 1777 Light- 
foot Flora Scot. II. 658 Fern cut while green, and left to 


] rot upon the ground, is a good improver ofland. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 6 Sept. 7/2 She was searched, and her ‘Improver ’ 
was found to be so arranged as to hold 6 lb. of smuggled 
tobacco. 1887 Daily News 22 June 5/2 The hideous * im- 
prover’, which is one of the blots upon the picturesqueness 
of modem costume. 

. 3. A person who works at a trade under an em- 
ployer for the purpose of improving his or her 
knowledge or skill, and accepts the opportunity 
of such improvement wholly or in part instead of 
wages. 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, Improver, , a learner. 1883 
Datly Tel. 9 Apr. 7/6 ( Advt . A f miners) Juniors or im- 
provers. 1884 B'ham Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/5 {Advt.) Tele- 
graph Clerks. — Wanted, Young Lady, as Improver. 1895 
IVestm. Gaz. 18 Sept. 3/1 His favourite plan is to take a 
situation as ‘improver’ to a working jeweller in a small 
way of business. 

f4. ~ Approver 2. Obs. rare. 

1670 Blount Lazo. Did. s.v. Approve , You may see what 
kinds of Approvers or Improvers were formerly in the 
Marches of Wales, authorized by the Prince thereof. 

Hence Impro'veress, a female improver; Im- 
pro-vership, the position of an improver (sense 3). 

X744 J. Paterson Comm. Milton's P. L. 305 Ceres was an 
inventress or improveress of husbandry. 1884 Daily Nczvs 
3 Sept. 8/5 {Advt.) To Printers. — Improvership Wanted. 

f Imprcrver 2 . Obs. rare~°. [f. Improve vD + 
-erL] One who disproves, a confuter. 

x6xx Florid, Improuatorc , an improouer. 

f Improvi’ded, a. Obs. [f. 1 m- 2 + Provided.] 

1. Unprovided ; unprepared. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 247 b, He was in jeopardye 
of hys lyfe, and all improvided, for dread of death, coacted 
..to sayle vnto Fraunce. 1622 Bacon Hett. VII, 109 He 
was not to hope for any aide from Maximilian, for that hee 
was altogether improuided. 

2. Unforeseen ; unlooked for. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 34 To worke new woe and im- 
provided scath. 

Improvidence (imprp’videns). [ad. L. im- 
prdvidentia , f. im- (lM- 2 ) + providentia Provi- 
dence, foresight ; cf. also obs. F. improvidence 
(i 6th c. in Godef.), It. improvidcnza.\ The fact or 
quality of being improvident ; want of providence 
or foresight ; thriftlessness. 

1598 Florio, Itnprovidtnza, improuidence, rashness. 1602 
Marston Ant. 4- Mel. t. Wks. 1856 I. xi Shee'le lift thee to 
improvidence. And breake thy neck from steepe securitie. 
<1x631 Donne in Select. (1840) 88 Ma!ice in other men or 
improvidence in myself, had ruined my fortune. 1786 
Burke IV. Hastings iii. iii. § 15 His total improvidence in 
not taking any one rational security whatsoever against the 
inevitable consequences of those acts. _ 1836 H. Coleridge 
North. Worthies (1852! I. 40 Improvidence or treachery 
had left our shores defenceless, a 1862 Buckle Misc. Whs. 
(1872) I. 542 The only peculiarity I have found common to 
all barbarous nations is improvidence— indifference to the 
future. 

Improvident (improvident), a. [f. Im- 2 + 
Provident : cf. prec., and L. improvidtts not fore- 
seeing, improvident.] 

1. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Unforeseeing ; 
that does not foresee or forecast the future. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. 4- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 5 We finde 
yonge people be moche improyydent. 1597 Daniel Civ. 
Wars in. xxix, When men well have fed, th’ blood being 
warme, Then are they most improvident of harme. 1657 R- 
Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 25 They could not have been so 
improvident, as not to foresee the main inconveniences that 
must ensue. 1795 Lp. Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 306 The 
improvident, undignified, and unwise conduct of the Ger- 
man powers. 

2. Not circumspect ; heedless ; unwary. 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, ill 58 Improuident Souldiors, had 
your Watch been good, This sudden Mischiefe neuer could 
haue falne. 1625 J. Glanvill Voy. Cadiz (Camden) 58 They 
cutt of some few of our improvident and stragling men. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 162 Behold ..what the improvident 
curiosity of men hath thought on. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 
I. 50 There is imminent danger of his employing that 
strength to improvident or oppressive purposes. 1849 Grote 
Greece it. Iv. (1862) V. 10 Amphipojis had been once lost by 
the improvident watch of Thucydides and Eukles : it was 
now again lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

3. That fails to provide for future needs; thriftless. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 110 So improuident as not 

to put Corne in the ground for their bread, but trusted to 
the store. 2788 Priestley Led. Hist v. xxxviii. 279 Great 
numbers ..will be improvident, spending every thing they 
have in the most extravagant manner. i8og-io Coleridge 
Friend (1837; II. 199 They who live from’hand to mouth, 
will most frequently become improvident. 1873 H. Spencer 
Stud. Sociol. xv. 366 The English people are complained of 
as improvident. Very’ few of them lay by in anticipation of 
times when work Is slack. 

Hence Improvident ness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

+ Improvide*ntial, a. Obs. rare. [Im- 2 .] 

1. Not providential ; ungoverned by Providence. 

<2x684 Leighton Sertn. Wks. (1868) 358 Though trouble 
be the general lot of mankind, yet it doth not come on him 
by an improvidential fatality’. 

•2. Improvident: see next. 

+ Irnprovide*ntially, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 2 + 
-lt 2 .] =next. 

X797 Holcroft Stotherg's Trav. (ed. 2) III. IxxxiiL 330 
Chesnuts, which the mother, not improvidentially', had put 
in her pocket. 18x9 Crabbe T. cf Hall 32 The younger . . 
had rather improvidentially but happily married. 

Impro’vidently, adv, [f. Improvident a. 

4- -ly -.] 


IMPROVISATION. 

1. In an improvident manner; without fore- 
thought ; without providing for the future. 

1607 Donne Lett. (1651) 209, 1 went unprofitably and im- 
providently, to the utmost end of Truth. x688 Boyle Final 
Causes Nat. Things iv. 203 It must be casually’ or improvi- 
dent Iy framed or placed. 1780 Burke Sp. Ecou. Reform 
Wks. III. 333 To recommit all its business to the council 
from whence Jt was very- improvidently taken. 1868 Rogers 
Pol. Econ. viii. (1876) 70 Agricultural labourers marry’ early 
and improvidently. 

2. In an unforeseen or unanticipated manner, rare. 

1885 E. F. Byrrne Entangled I. 1. viii. 139 Nature may 

treacherously and improvidently back-water ; and he 
dreaded to be landed incontinently in the stagnation of 
satiety’. 

t Improving, vbl. sb. l Obs. [f. Improve vD 
+ -ing L] The action of Improve v.i ; disproving, 
refutation. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. 1. 1. 5 It is miche nede Jorto first . . 
vnroote and ouerturne tho thre trowingis .. bifore the im- 
prouyng of othere. 1:1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 49 Argu- 
mentes for the prouinge or improuynge of compounde 
themes. 1574 Whitgift Def. Aunsvj. u. 100 You should* 
haue kept you to the improuing of thisgenerall proposition. 
i6xx Florio, Improuatione, an improouing. 

Improving (iraprrr-vii)), vbl.sbp [f. Improve 
v. 2 + -ing 1.] The action of Improve v , 2 , q.v. ; 
improvement. 

2602 Fulbecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 54 The improouing of 
ground from worse to better, is clearely’ permitted by our 
law. . 1785 J. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. 49 Were it for 
nothing else but the improving ofland. .the expence would 
be amply repaid. 

b. Improving lease (Sc. Law) : a lease granted 
to a tenant for a longer period than the usual one, 
with the object of encouraging him to make per- 
manent improvements on the holding by ensuring 
to him a longer enjoyment of their benefits. 

i86r W. Bell Diet. Lazy Scot, s.v., A lease of ordinary* 
endurance is a lease, for nineteen or twenty-one years ; and 
an improving lease is usually for thirty-eight or forty'-two 
years. 

Impro’ving, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That improves. 

1. That makes better; spec . that improves the 
mind, understanding, or character; that makes 
agricultural improvements. 

x66$ Boyle Occas. Rejl. Introd. (18481 24 The Sun, by his 
piercing and improving Beams, can not only make Diamonds 
sparkle, and Rubies flame, but [etc.]. 1736 Butler Anal. 
11. vi. Wks. 1874 I. 240 Temptations render our state a more 
improving state of discipline, than it would be otherwise. 
1792 Maria Riddell Voy. Madeira Ded. 6 After it has 
once undergone a few corrections from your improving 
hand. x88x Daily Nczvs 14 Sept. 3/1 Should an improving 
farmer wish to leave for a finer opening in agriculture. 
1884 G. Allen Phil'tstia II. ir Read a few verses of some 
improving volume every’ night. 

2. Becoming better ; advancing or increasing in 
excellence. 

1694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables viii. 298 A soul so filled 
with grace as the improving soul will be. 179X Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1892 XII. 49 The country appears to be in a 
very’ improving state. 2891 A nthonys Photogr. Bull. I V. 88 
Improving powers of criticism. 

‘ Hence Impro’viugly adv., in an improving 
manner; in the way of improvement. 

1842 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 520 Were he to disturb, how- 
ever improvingly, the earlier songs. 1852 Blackzv. Mag. 
LXXI. 461 How are we to amuse them V — Respectably of 
course ; improvingly by all means. 

Improvisate (imprpwize't), v. Also improv- 
visate. [f. F. improviser or It. imp ro v (-z/) isa re : 
see Improvise and -ate 3.] = Improvise, a. Irani. 

1832 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I. 284, I was obliged to 
improvisate a padlock. 1837 7 ait's Mag. IV. 453 Ft was 
easy to improvisate a paroxysm of royal rapture. 1837 
Fraser's Mag. XVI. 413 He had improwisated the verses, 
b. inlr. To speak extempore. 

1838 Jas. Grant Random Recoil. Lds. 4; Com. Ser. 11. II. 
vii. 89 Few men in the Louse can improvisate better [than 
Mr. Gladstone]. 

Impro*visate, ppl. a. rare. [ad. It. improv- 
( y)isato , pa. pple. of improv[v)isare to improvise.] 

= Improvised; unpremeditated, impromptu. 

1847 in Craig. Hence in mod. Diets. 
Improvisation (impr^viz^bjan). [n. of action 
from Improvise, Improvisate : cf. mod.F. impro- 
visation .] 

1. The action of improvising or composing ex- 
tempore ; also concr. verse, music, etc. so impro- 
vised. 

1786 Colman Prose Sev. Occas. (1787) III. 166 Poor Tus- 
can-like Improvisation. x8ix Scorr Don Roderick Introd. 
ix. note. The flexibility of the Italian and SpanLh languages 
.. renders these countries distinguished for the talent 01 
improvisation. 1834 Greville Mem. 13 Aug. (x®75 * * 
xxiv. iiq After dinner he [Theodore Hook] displayed ms 
extraordinary talent of improvisation. _ 1872 ueo. iiLior 
Middlem. xx, This speech .. was not indeed 
improvisation, hut had taken shape in inwar oq > . 
1876 Lowell Among my Bhs. Ser. if. 9(4 "jfff 

in a modern poet the thntsh-hke im provuat,on .. that 
charmfs] us in our Elizabethan drama. ... «- 

2. The production or execution of anything ofi- 
band ; any work or structure produced on the spur 

of the moment. T . 

x8ya Svmonds Sh. Italy * Greece (xtyn L xl 214 The 
termiottn decorations ..have all the s pontane,ty of nopro- 
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visation. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk . . Canada. 231 The 
Crystal Palace Opera-House, an improvisation on Dominion 
Square [Montreal]. 

Improvisatize (irapr^-vizataiz),^. rare, [irreg. 
f. Improvisate + -ize.] — Improvisate, Improvise. 

1847 in Craig.- i860 A. L. Windsor Ethica vii. 382 Unlike 
Chatham, Mirabeau did not improvisatize. 
Improvisator (imprp’vize'toi). [agent-n. in 
L. form, from Improvise, Ijipkovisate, after It. 
i m prov ( v) is at ore, F. improvisaieur .] One who 

improvises or composes extempore ; an improviser. 
_ 1795 W. Tayi.or in Monthly Rev. XVIII. 125 The Italian 
improvisator never attempts a ballad without striking his 
mandolino. 1829 Carlyle Misc . Ess., Novalis (1872) II. 
183 The old guild of literary Improvisators. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. 3- So lit., Eloq. Wks. (Bohn) III. 28 The world knows 
pretty well the style of these improvisators [Eastern story, 
tellers]. 

*11 Improvisatore, -prowisatore (zmprov- 
(v)Fzato‘r<?). PL -ori [yd'it), also -ores. [It. 
im prowisatore , formerly improvisatore 1 an extem- 
pore-sayer’ (Florio), agent-n. from i mprov{v) isare 
to Improvise. 

(The non -etymological doubling of the r is a matter of mod. 
Italian phonetic spelling not generally followed in Eng.)] 
An improvisator (Italian or of the Italian type). 
1765 Smollett Trav. (1766) 1 1 , xxvii, 56 One ofthe greatest 
curiosities you meet with in Italy, is the improvisatore; 
such is the name given to certain individuals, who have the 
surprising talent of reciting verses extempore, on any subject 
you propose. 178s Eurofi. Mag. VII. 300 Metastasio .. 
was at his outset an improvisatore , or extempore poet. 18x7 
Byron Beppo xxxiii, He patronised the improvisatori .. 
Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tell a story. 1824 
— yuan xv. xx. Just as I feel the * I m prowisatore’. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy It. 1 st. I. 370 The Eumolpus of 
Petronius . . fills up the only link required to complete the 
analogy between the classical and the modern improv- 
visaton. 1888 J. Inglis Tent Life Tiger land 234 The 
musicians, .improvisatores, reciters of ancient legends. 

attrib. 1800 Southey Poet . Wks. (1853) 213/1, 1 do not 
wish the improvisator b tune. 1851 J. H. Newman Cath . 
in Eng. viii. 302 The extempore and improvisatore mode of 
fabricating and fabling against us. 

Improvisatorial (imprpvizatoa’rial), a. [f. 
as Improvisatory + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of an improvisator ; relating to 
or having the power of extempore composition or 
oratory. 

1822 Nnv Monthly Mag. IV. 467 Singing .. some old 
Castilian air, to which he often adapts some improvisatorial 
words, i860 J. Wolff Trav. <5- Adv. I. 81 His improvisa- 
torial powers have been already mentioned. 2886 Athenxinn 
14 Aug. 197/3 Hence, in the deepest and truest sense, Scott, 
often called the most improvisatorial, is the least improvi- 
satorial of writers. 

Hence Improvisato’riaUy adv., after the manner 
of an improvisator. 

1886 Tupper My Life as Author 385 Those who speak 
off-hand in prose or verse, ‘ inspirationally ' as they call it, 
but as the outer world prefer to believe, improvisatorially. 

Improvisatorize (imprpvizet-tdr3iz),zi. rare. 
[f. Improvisator + -ize.] a. intr . To play or act 
the improvisator, b. traits. To improvise. 

1828 Harrovian 43 M read novels, and F impro- 

visatorized in heroics. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 541 Might 
not the mirthful poet of * Dean-Bourn * . . have impro- 
visatorised the following trifle ? 1837 Ibid. XV. 286 Tragedy 
and comedy were originally improvisatorised. 

Improvisatory (improvi’zatsri), a. [f. Im- 
provisator (or Ijiprovisate v.) : see -or Y.] = Im- 
provisatorial. 

3806 W./Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 138 Write with or 
without rime, as happens to accommodate best your impro- 
visatory method of composition. 1886 Symonds Renaiss. It., 
Cath. React. (1898; VII. xi. 158 Marino had the improvisa- 
tory exuberance, .of his birthplace. 

|| Improvisatrice, -prowisa- (tmpmv(v)f- 

zatrrtje). PI. -trici (-trrtJY). [It. improwisatrice 
(formerly improvis -), fern, of i mprov (v) isatore : see 
-TRICE.] A woman who improvises. 

1804 Matilda Beth am Biog. Diet. Worn. 290 An honorary 
name given to the poetess (improvisatrice) D. Maria Madda- 
lena Morelli Fernandez. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 452/2 Several 
ladies have distinguished themselves in the same art : they 
are styled improvvisatrici. 1844 Marg. Fuller Worn, igth 
C. (1862)28 We will not speak of the enthusiasm excited by 
actresses, improvisatrici, female singers. 1886 W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe 338 The improvisatrice, the bewitching, supple 
siren stepped forward into the midst of the vacant space. 

Improvise (improvoi'z), v. [a. F. improvise-r 
(1642 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. improvisare (now 
improw -) ‘ to sing or say extempore ’ (Florio), f. 
improv{v)iso Improviso.] . 

1 . traits . To compose (verse, music, etc.) on the 
spur of the moment ; to litter or perform extempore. 

x8s6 Disraeli Viv.Grey 11. i, He possessed also the singular 
faculty of being able to improvise quotations. Ibid. iv. ii, 
You must not improvise parliamentary papers.^ 1858 Doran 
Crt. Fools 251 His happy facility of improvising rhymes. 
1874 Symonds Sh. Italy % Greece (1898) I. vi. 115 The .. 
funeral chant, improvised by women at funerals over the 
bodies of the dead. 

2 . To bring about or get up on the spur of the 
moment ; to' provide for the occasion. 

a 1854 E. Forces Lit. Papers viii. (1855) 206 If a number 
of both sexes happen to assemble at the same house a dance 
is improvised. 3859 Dickens Lett, to bliss D. 13 June 
ti 83 o) II. 95 A tent improvised this morning. 


3 . intr. To compose, utter, or perform verse or 
music impromptu; to speak extemporaneously; 
hence, to do anything on the spur of the moment. 

1830 H. N. Coleridge Grk. Poets (1834) 42 A noted Eng- 
lish wit of the present day can improvise in rhyme even in 
our language. 1845 E. Holmes Mozart 22 He sang, played, 
and composed extempore, played and transposed at sight .. 
improvised on a given bass. 2880^ Vern. Lef. Italy iv. i. 347 
He had the honour of improvising before cardinals and 
princesses. 

Hence Improvising vbl. sb . ; also atlrib . 

3832 W. Irving Alhambra , fountcy (1896) 10 This talent 
of singing and improvising is frequent in Spain, and is said 
to have been ^inherited from the Moors. 3853 Jerdan 
Autoblog. II J. iL 20 [He] was. .in superb trim to answer the 
calls for various improvising interludes. 

Improvi'Se, sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] An im- 
provised composition ; an improvisation. 

3820 Mrs. Shelley in Dowden Shelley (1887) IT. 360 Go 
to the theatre and hear the Improvise of Sgricci. 3821 
Shelley Hellas Pref., The poem . . is a mere improvise. 

Improvised (improvoi’zd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
vb. + -EDk] Composed or uttered off-hand; in- 
vented or produced on the spur of the moment or 
for the occasion. 

3837 Carlyle Fr. III. l iv, What part might be 
premeditated, what was improvised and accidental, man 
will never know. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rotnola it. xxvi, [He] 
let Gaddi have the credit of the improvised welcome. 3873 
Smiles Huguenots Fr. 1. x. (1881) 234 By crossing their 
hands over each other, they, .carried him along on this im- 
provised chair. 1876 Gf.o. Eliot Dan. Der. viii. lxi, His 
improvised words had inevitably some drollery. 

Improvisedly (impiYivorzedli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2 . In sense 2, for L. improviso , It. improv - 
visam elite .] 

1 . In an improvised or unpremeditated manner; 
impromptu, extempore. 

3882 H. C. Merivale Faucit of B. 1 . 1. vi. 97 He . . could 
dress up Plato’s Republic improvisedly, in sympathetic and 
attractive English of his own. 

+ 2 . [Sc, improvi sitlie). Without forethought, 
imprudently, precipitately. Obs. 

£■3568 in H. Campbell Love-Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. 
(1824) 30 Humblie requiring .. that pretendit and unlaucn- 
full marriage quhairm sho was improvisitlie enterit to be 
dissolvit. 

Improvi'ser. [f. Improvise v . + -eu 1.] One 
who improvises ; an improvisator. Also attrib. 

3 829 Blaekw. Mag. XXVIII. 334 Earth holds no iropro- 
vizer like Theodore. 3853 Carlyle Sterling 11. vi. (1872) 
137 Essentially an improviser genius; as his Father too was. 
1880 Sat. Rev. 26 June 830/2 There was a certain Maria 
Maddalena Morelli . . known as poet and improviser, and 
much in request for her powers of social entertainment. 

t Improvi*sion. Obs. [f. Im- 2 + Provision.] ( 
Want of provision or forethought. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. ii. 308 Wherein .. 
there would be a maine defect, and her improvision justly 
accusablc, if [etc.]. 3649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. hi. § 14. 

41 The disadvantages of ignorance or improvision. 

f Improviso (improvai'zo), a. Obs . [It. im- 
proviso, now spelt improvviso ‘ vnprouided, extem- 
poie ’ (Florio), = L. imprevisus unforeseen, unex- 
pected, f. im- (Im- 2) + prdvtsits , pa. pple. of pro - 
videre to foresee. (The word may also be taken 
as an adjectival use of the L. adv. improviso (also 
de improviso , ex improviso) ‘ on a sudden, unex- 
pectedly’.)] Improvised, extempore. 

3786 Mrs. Piozzt Anecdotes fo/inson (title of poem) Im- 
proviso translation of the following distich on the Duke of 
Modena’s running away from the comet in 1742 or 1743. 3789 
— Joum . France I. 374 Our postillion sung improviso 
verses on his sweetheart. [3839 Standard 29 Mar. in Spirit 
Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) I. 142 An impassioned and 
ex-improviso survey.] 

Hence Improvi’so v. trans. ( nonce-wd .), to im- 
provise. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 518 He had improvisoed a 
joyous song. 

Improwisatore, -trice : see Improvis-. 
Imprudence (impr/I’dens). [ad. L. imprn- 
dentia , n. of quality f. impnidens Imprudent : see 
-ence. Cf. F. imprudence (Oresme, 14th c.), which 
may have been the immediate source.] The quality 
or fact of being imprudent ; want of prudence, cir- 
cumspection, or discretion ; indiscretion, rashness. 

[In Chaucer’s Parson's Tale f 337, ‘imprudence’ is ^ the 
reading in MSS. Harl. 7334, Petw. 635, Selden ; but this is 
evidently an error: all MSS. have ‘impudent* in the cor- 
relative r 323 : see quot. 3386 in Impudence i.] 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Tcrapeut . 2 B iij b, ^The 
fyrste speake ouer lyghtly and to imprudently, yf it he 
imprudence to afferme athynge impossyble. r 1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) I. vi. iii. 253 To this day the Spanish council 
is taxed of. improvidence and imprudence, that there was 
no use made of the hanse towns in that expedition. _373i 
C’tess Suffolk in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 143 There is an 
epitaph in St. Patrick’s cathedral, that will be a lasting 
monument of your imprudence. 2831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. 
II. 85 Not taking those precautions against the weather .. , 

I soon suffered for my imprudence. 

b. with an and//. An instance of this, an im- 
prudent act. 

1646-9 Jer. Taylor Apol. Liturgy ? 95 It. were a strange 
imprudence, choosingly, to entertain those inconveniences. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 361 If Eve had been 
deceived before by the serpent into some imprudences not 
criminal, she might have been aware of his wiles. 1889 


Lubbock Pleas. Life if. iv. 64 Love at first sight sounds 
like an imprudence, and yet is almost a revelation, 
t Imprirdency. Obs. [ad. L. imprudbitiax 
see prec. and -ency.] = Imprudence. 

2576 Baker fewell of Health 122 a, Through the hasti- 
nesse and imprudencie of the worker. 2620 Venner Fra 
Recta viii. 366 The fault is rather to be attributed to our 
imprudency, and intemperancie. 2698 Norris Pract, Disc. 
IV. Pref., Men have a Toleration for their Imprudencies. 
1792 A. Young Trav. France 118 Some imprudencies in 
the manner of forcing the King’s system. 180a Lamb Let. 
to Wordsworth 10 Oct., It tickles one with the image of an 
imprudency, without the penalty usually annexed. 

Imprudent (imprz/’dent), a. (j^.) [ad. L. im> 
prudeiis , imprudent -em , f. im- (Im- 2 ) + prudens , 
contracted from prov idem, pres. pple. provider* 
to see before one, provide : see Prudent. . Cf. F. 
imprudent (15— 16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
prudent, wanting in prudence or discretion; the 
reverse of prudent; rash, heedless, indiscreet, in- 
cautious. a. Of persons. 

c 2386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 211 Imprudent 
Emperour of Rome alias Was ther no philosophre in al thy 
toun? 2541 R. Copland Galyen's TeraPeut. 2 D j, 0 foole 
and imprudent Thessalus. 3548 Hall Chron., Hen. Vll 
46_He and his imprudent counsayll were fully resolved on 
this poincte. 2710 Norris Chr. Prud. ii. 73 Imprudent 
men are call’d Fools. 1893 Tanner Steps Princ. Ay tic. 
(ed. 2) 61 We are not so imprudent.. as to destroy the bees 
that work for us. 

b.’ Of conduct, actions, etc. 

3599 Hakluyt^ Voy. II. 35 (R.) Thus by the imprudent 
and foolish hardines of the French earle, the Frenchmen 
were discomfited^ 2660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 15 Loss 
for the folly of imprudent actions. 2743 De Foe's* Eng. 
Tradesman (1841) I. vii. 53 Nothing can be more impru- 
dent and impolitic, as it regards himselfand his family. 1827 
D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 10 note , When the rivers 
are.. rising, it would be imprudent to venture into them. 

C. rarely with of 

2730 Akenside Odes it. iv, Not imprudent of my loss to 
come. 

f B. sb. An imprudent person. Obs. 

2733 L. M. tr. Du Boscq's Accompl. Worn. I. 29 [It} is 
ever in the mouth of these Imprudents. 2767 Woman of . 
Fashion I. 244 The little Imprudent — How could I expect 
a Miracle 1 

Hence Imprrrdentness, imprudence (Bailey vol. 

II, 1727). 

t Imprudcntial, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
Prudential: cf. Imprudence.] Not prudential; 
not marked by prndence; imprudent, improvident. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xxViii, The most unwise and impru- 
dential Act as to civil Government. 

Imprudently (impr/ 7 -dentIi), adv. [f. Im- 
prudent ai + -ly 2 ] I11 an imprudent manner; 
with imprudence ; indiscreetly, unadvisedly. 

2541 [see Imprudence]. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 
287 b, He so imprudently demeaned hymselfe, that .. he 
came into the handes of his mortall enemies. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T. Matt. vi. 28 Christ here^ neither blameth 
..meet labour, nor would have it done imprudently and 
carelesly. 2781 Gibbon Decl. § F. xxix. III. iii The new 
magistrate imprudently departed from the maxims of the 
court, and of the times. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. 
IV. 403 William, with the ardour of a very young com- 
mander, had most imprudently offered battle. 

Impryve : see Impreve. 

I’mpship. rare. [f. ImpjA] The condition or 
station of an imp : in quot. as a mock title. 

3684 Otway Atheist in, I hope your little Impship will be 
civil to me. 

Imp-tree : see Imp sb. 8. , ’ 

Imp liberal (impiw-beral), a. rare. [f._L. itn- 
pubes , impuber-em (f. im- (Im- 2 ) + pubes , piiber-em 
of ripe’ age, of the age of puberty) + -AL.] Not 
come to puberty or maturity ; immature. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 'Metaph. (2870) I. App. 4°9 
impuberal animals the cerebellum is in proportion to tn 
brain proper greatly less than in adults. 0 _ 

Impu'berate, a. rare. [f. as prec. -h -ATE-.J 
s=prec. Also absol. as sb< . 

1880 Muirhead Gains 11. § 279 To our impubera e 
descendants in pot estate we may . . make a substitution in 
the manner already described. — Ulpian xvi. § * 
death of any of those impuberates .. secures for them 
right of taking in full. . 

Impuberty (impiw-bojti). [f. L. l m P"p er ’[! 
(see Impuberal) + -ty, after puberty .] I he con- 
dition of not having reached the state or age 0 

puberty. f 

2783 Paley Mor. Philos. 111. vii. (3830) 220 Sentences 01 
the ecclesiastical courts, which release the'partics a 
matrimonii by reason of impuberty [etc.]., are no .. t 

tions of the marriage-contract, but judicial declarati 
there never was any marriage. ^ ^ 

Impnbic (im,pm-bikV a. rare. L lr J e & * -j 
impfib-e.s, -is (see Impuberal) + -ic: cf. -J 

1876 Gross D/s. Bladder etc. 140, In only six *** h 
subjects impubic, the average age being the 201 y • _ _ 

+ Xmpu'Tjlic, V. Ohs. rare, [f : Ih-I + PoMcJ 
trans. To make public ; to publish. 

1628 Felt-ham Resolves n, xci. 265 It halb 
slighted, ever since hts passions so iinpubJik d lea. /°y 
claimed] them. . . . r nr l 

Impudence (i-mpw<lens). Also 4-5 in-- L • 

L. impudeniia shamelessness, n. of quautj 
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pudens Impudent : see -ence. fmpud-ence has the 
form of suffix derived through OF., while impud- 
ency has that formed directly from L. ; but F. im- 
pudence is recorded only from 1539 (Hatz.-Darm,).] 
The quality or fact of being impudent 
■f I. Shamelessness ; immodesty, indelicacy. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 317 [Twigs of Pride] There is 
..Arrogance. Inpudence [v.r. Impudence]. .Insolence.. and 
many another twig. 1406 Hoccleve La Male regie 62 
My lustes blynde ban causid thee to vane Fro me thurgh 
my folie and inpudence. 1601 Shaks- Alps Well it. i. 173 
'King. Vpon thy certainty and confidence, What dar'st 
thou venter? Hell. Taxe of impudence, A strumpets 
bol finesse, a divulged shame. 1682 Hereford Dioces. Keg. 
0 Oct., This deponent, blushing to see soe much impudence 
betwixt the said persons, immediatly went out of the same 
Chamber. 1712 J. Digbv tr. Epicurus' Mor. 37 'Tis very 
well known, that Crates and Diogenes have made profession 
of Beastly Impudence, even in public places. 

2 . Shameless effrontery ; insolent disrespect, in- 
solence; unabashed presumption. 

2622 Shaks. Wiut. T. in. ii. 57, I ne’re heard yet, That 
any of these bolder Vices wanted Lesse Impudence togaine- 
say what they did, Then to performe it first. 1656-9 B. 
Harris Parivals Iron Age (ed. s' 26 The impudence of a 
certain Monk called Tetzel, exceeded so farre, as to presume 
to sell the Indulgences. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, it, 721 
Some with Impudence invade the Court. 1715 De_ Foe 
Fam. Instruct. I. iv. (1841) I. 73 Who will have the impu- 
dence to hinder us? 1838 Dickens Niclt. Nick, xiii, ‘Con- 
found his impudence!’ muttered Sffueers. _ 1884 Pae 
Eustace 69 He gave me a deal of impudence . . just now. 

b. with an and pi. A piece of impudence. ^ 

*885 T. Mozley Re min. Towns etc. I- 4*3 Any kind of 

head-covering was a weakness, or an impudence. 

c. Applied to an impudent person.. 

1671 Dryden Even. Love 11. 20 Peace, impudence, and 
see my face no more. 

3 . In a good or neutral sense : Freedom from 
shamefastness ; cool confidence. 

1619 Fletcher, etc. False One iv. iii, ^OfF, my dejected 
looks, and welcome impudence 1 My daring shall be deity, 
to save me. 1688 Sh a dwell Sqr. Alsatia n. i, Learned 
lawyer of little practice, for want of 4 impudence. 1692 
Dryden St. Euremont's Ess. 133, 1 . .will tell you with the 
utmost impudence that I esteem much more his Person, than 
his Works. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 259, I had not 
enterprise nor impudence enough to venture from my con- 
cealment. 

Impudency (rmpitfdenst). Now rare . [ad. 
L. impudent ia : see prec. and -ENCY.] 

• 1 . Shamelessness, immodesty Impudence i. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxvi. 1x7 Insomuche 
that he ioyned impudencie and unshamefastenes. 1577 
Bull Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad. 237 The impudencie of the 
monks, .was so great that I am ashamed to speak it. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 329 Although too much 
shamefastnesse, when it is causelesse, is woorthy of blame . . 
yet is it more praise- wo orthy then impudency. 1648 Eikon 
Bas. xxi. (1824) 218 Nor did his [Noah’s] open infirmity 
justifie Chams impudency. 1864 Fraser's Mag. Oct. 508 
Were she as naked as Diana, there should be no impudency 
on the figure of Imogen. 189Z Harper's Mag. Sept. 494/2 
In his earlier tales he seemed to seek pleasure with the 
impudency of a splendidly healthy young faun, 
b. with an and pi. 

t6z8 Wither Brit. Remcmb. iv. 255 For those impuden- 
cies, Those riots, and those other foule offences. 1845 
Blackw. Mag. LVIII. 369 The whole dialogue.. is polluted 
with similar impudencies. 

2 . Shameless effrontery ; = Impudence 2. 

1529 Frith Antithesis lxxviii. in Pistle CJtr. Rdr. 102 
What impudencye is this? I thinke he wold saye also 
that an Asse were a man yf he thought to gette eny avan- 
tage thorow it. 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 258 Some haue 
growne to that impudencie, that they haue denied a woman 
to haue a soule as man hath. 1655 H. More App. Antid. 
(1662) 162 That will ., argue . . rash boldness and blind im- 
pudency in him that shall return so irrational an Answer. 
1871 Browning Balaust. 1604 Alas and yet again ! How 
full is age ofimpudeney l 
b. with an and pi. 

_ 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 194 It had beene a high 
impudency and presumption to haue medled with them. 
1644 Hammond Loyal Convert 10 How, for their encourage- 
ment, are Lyes and brasse-brow’d Impudencies invented. 

f 3 . « Impudence 3. Obs. 

c x6xo Women Saints 167 All humane helpe being des- 
paired of . .in fine, of holie and notable impudencie, she 
imitated the woman, that, .pressed to touch the hemme of 
Christs garment. 

Impudent (i'mpitMent), a. ( sb .) Also 4-5 in-, 
[ad. L. i/npudens, impudent 'em shameless, f. itn- 
(III- 2 ) + pudens ashamed, modest, orig. pres. pple. 
of pudere to make or feel ashamed. Cf. F. im- 
pudent (t6th c. in Hatz.-Darm. and Godef. Compl . : 
but the latter has the adv. impudemment of 1461).] 
f 1 . Wanting in shame or modesty; shameless, un- 
blushing, immodest ; indelicate. (In quot. 1628, 
* without the means of decency V) Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r .^Inpudent is he that for 
his pride hath no shame of hise synnes. xs 53 Udall 
Flonres go Canis (sayth Donate) is a worde that menie 
vse to obtect vnto suche as be impudent shameles felowes. 
XS79 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 61 Setting the best 
and impudentist face of it that I can borrowe. i6xt Bible 
Ecclus. xix. 2 He that cleaueth to harlots will become 
impudent. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) ior Many for 
want of things necessary.. were forced to become impudent 
In the funerals of their friends. 163a Lroicow Trav. 1. 26 
Their impudent Curtezans, the most lascivious harlots in 
the world. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 76 with impudent 


fore-heads, and with brows rubbed on brass-pots. 1732 
Gay Achilles m, Then her bosom too is so preposterously 
impudent ! 

2 . Possessed of unblushing presumption, effron- 
tery, or assurance ; shamelessly forward, insolently 
disrespectful. 

*563-87 Foxe A. <$- M. (1684) III. 493 Tbou art as impu- 
dent a Fellow as I have communed withal. X583 Fulke 
■Defence xix. 544 You are the most impudent advoucher, I 
think, that ever became a writer. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (vol.III.) 123 Sufficient defence against the audarious- 
nesse of the most impudent. 1709-xo Hearne in Reliq. 
(1857) I. 181 Some persons were so impudent (to speak in 
the canting phrase) as to huzza him. 1710-11 Swift Lett. 
U767) 111. 125 Oh faith, you're an impudent saucy couple of 
sluttekins for presuming to write so soon. 1829 Lytton 
Devereux 11. iv, Thou art an impudent thing to jest at us. 
2848 Dickens Dovtbey viii, Wickam is a wicked, impudent, 
bold-faced hussy. 

b. Of conduct, actions, etc. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV , it. L 135 You call honorable 
Boldnes, impudent Sawcinesse. 1630 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ 
A/or. Relat. 246 [She] disclosed. .[his] impudent attempt 
against the reverence of his marriage. 1755 Young Centaur 
ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 134 Our impudent folly puts nature out of 
countenance. 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang, u 10 An impudent 
fabrication of the fourteenth century. 1873 Hale lit His 
Name vi. 64 This was the impudent reply of the largest boy 
of the group. . 

B. sb. A person of unblushing effrontery or 
insolence. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 404 No 
beast (as they say) is so shamelesse as an impudent. Ibid. 
253. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xxvii. (Arb.) 69 De- 
frauded of the reward, that an impudent had gotten by abuse 
of his merit. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 434 Many dissembling 
impudents intrude themselves in this high calling of God. 
Impudently (i*mpirfdentff), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .} In an impudent manner; with effrontery; 
shamelessly, insolently. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 25 Whosoeuer deny y* it 
hath thus ben done in time past, yea within our owne re- 
membrance, they impudently lie. 2664-5 Pepys Diary 
19 Mar., Castlemaine lay impudently upon her back in her 
coach asleep. X770 Junius Lett. xl. 207 A boy, impudently 
thrust over their heads. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. 
(1871) II. 72 An impudently false accusation. 

Tmpudentness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being impudent ; impudence. 

1599 S andys Euro/x S/ec, (16^2) 19 Governours and 
Subjectes .. striving as it were with other in an impudent- 
nesse therein. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. ! 

Impudicity (impir/di-siti). [a. F. impudititi, 
f. L. type * impudicitas , for cl. L. impudicitia, f. im- 
pitdic-us shameless.] Shamelessness, immodesty. 

1528 Lyndesay Drone 279 With thare prouocatyue Impu- 
dicitie, Brocht mony ane man to lnfelicitie. 1577 Hellowes 
Gueuara's Chron. 416, I bred thee chaste, and thou arte 
imbrued with impudicitie. 2674 tr. Du Moulin' s Papal 
Tyranny 38 The luxury . . the impudicity, the gluttony . . 
that reigned in the Papal Court. 1824 Landor I mag. Conv. 
Wks. 1846 I. 55^2 This impudicity. .seems to have always 1 
been a characteristic of the Italian race. 1883 Beecher in , 
Chr. World Pulpit XXI II. 372/3 Knowledge with women 
in Grecian days was a token of impudicity. i 

b. with an and pi. 

1582 N. T. (Rhern.) Mark\ it. 22 Theft es, auarices, wicked- 
nesse, guile, impudicities. 

f Impudicous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. impudic - 
us + -ous.] Immodest, indelicate, indecent. 

X657 W. Mouice Coeita quasi ’ Koivtj Def.xii. 157 It may be 
a wanton and impudicous act in another to kiss a woman. 

Impugn (impi«-n), v. Forms : 4 in-, yn-, 
'4-6 on-, (5 era-), 5-6 ym-, 4-7 impugne, 4-5 
in-, impungne, 6 impunge (?), Sc. impung, 6- 
ixnpugn. [a. F. impugner (1363 in Godefroy) 

= Pr. im-j enpugnar \ Sp. impugnar , It. impugjtare ) 
ad. L. impugnarc to attack, assail, f. im~ (III- *) + 
pugndre to fight.] 

+ 1 . trans. To fight against ; to attack, assail, as- 
sault (a person, city, etc.). Obs. 

1382 Wyclif i Macc. xi. 41 Thei inpungneden Y rael. 1388 
— Judg. ix. 44 Heyoos..and enpugnyde [i38za3enfi3tynge] 
and bisegide the citee. c 1450 tr. De hnitatione lit. xl. no 
t>ou dwellist amonge enemyes, ]>ou art impugned on he ri3t 
honde & on Hfce honde. 1553 Becon Retiques of Rome 
(1563) 264 We are set in a slipperye place, and are impugned 
of deuills. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 35 He . . laid 
siege unto Damascus .. which he so notably impugned, 
that [etc.]. 

fig. t6$i Hobbes Lcviaih. DecL, The Outworks of the 
Enemy, from whence they impugne the Civill Power. 

+ b. To fight in resistance against ; to withstand, 
resist, oppose. Obs. 

*577 Hammer A tic. Eccl. Hist. (16x9) 43 Josephus, .which 
hiinselfe also at the first impugned the Komaines. 2591 
Troub. Raigue K . John 11. (1611) 107 Only the heart im- 
pugnes with faint resist The fierce inuade of him that con- 
quers Kings. 16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. v. § 25 God . . 
will not Ieaue vs succourlesse, whiles in a just cause, we 
impugne a most vnjust Intruder. x66o F, Brooke tr. Le 
Blancs Trav. 223 To impugn with all his power the 
Moores Jews, and Idolaters. 
transf. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vt. v. 291 The 
4 defect of alternation would utterly impugne the generation 
of all things. ^ . 

2 . To assail (an opinion, statement, document, 
action, etc.) by word or argument ; to call in ques- I 
tion ; to dispute the truth, validity, or correctness | 
of ; to oppose as false or erroneous. ; 

1362 Langl. P. PL A viii. 355 A 1 {jis makeb roe ..to hen- j 


, IMLPUGNER. 

ken.. On Pers Jxe plouhmon and whuch a pardoun he hedde, 
And hou he preost inpugr.ede hit. c 138a Wyclif Sel. Wks. 
III. 350 pes sectis inpungnen he gospel, and also be olde 
lawe. 14x5 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcastle X72 No man 
wolde Impugne hir right. 3494 Fabyan Chron. 11. xliii. 29 
This saymge contraryetb and enpugnyth myne Auctor 
Gaufride. *549 Compl. Scot. To Rdr. 12 Detractione .. 
reddy to suppedit & tyl impung ane verteous verk, a 1614 
Donne BiatJararov (1644) 124 No man hath as yet, to my 
knowledge, impugned this custome of ours. 1678 Cudworth 
In tell. Syst. t. v. 642 It cannot be accounted less than extreme 
sottish ness and stupidity of mind., thus to impugn a Deity. 
1777 Watson Philip II (1793) v * I ® 1 °P' n *on which in 
France had always been impugned and rejected. 1847 
Disraeli Tattered 1. v. The saint was scarcely canonised, 
before his claims to beatitude were impugned. 

b. To assail the actions, question the.statements, 
etc. of (a person); to find fault with, accuse. 
Now rare. 

J 377 m Langl. P. PL B. xiii. 223 One Pieres ploughman 
hath inpugned vs alle, And sette alle sciences at a soppe, 
saue Ioue one. X49i'Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 
iti. iii. 318 b/x Many hated hym & specyally therelykes ; 
for he cessed not to enpugne & repreef theym. 1530 
Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 12 Quho dar presume thir Poetis 
tyll Impung, Quhose sweit sentence throuch Albione bene 
sung? 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 179 Yet in such rule, 
that the Venetian Law Cannot impugne you as you do pro- 
ceed. 1879 Farrar St. Paul xl. II. 323 note % Tne Law, for 
the supposed apostasy from which he was impugned. 

Hence Impirgned ppl. a . ; Impugning vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 73 Inpungning of he law of God. <•1440 
Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 276 It teenyth he. -to defende pi 
feyth wyrh resouns fro inpugnyng of heretykes. 1599 
Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 94 For defence of impugned 
truth. 1802-12 Bentham Rat. Judic. Evtd. (1827) III. 204 
It should be allowable, to call upon the impugning witness 
. . to declare [etc.], i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 145/2 The impugned 
department will send down, .a cohort of witnesses. 
Impugnable (impi/7-nab'l), tz.l rare. [f. prec. 
+ -able.] Liable to be impugned. 

_ 1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 262 If any chance to he 
impugnable on the score of principles. 1847 Disraeli Tatt- 
ered iv. viii. Her reason, .though not easily impugnable was 
not as satisfactory to his understanding as to nis ear. 
Impugnable (imp^gnabT), 0.2 l Obs. [f.Isr-2 
+ L. pug)t-dre to fight + -able; cf. Expugnabue.] 
That cannot be assailed or overcome. 

1570 Levins Manip. 3/27 Impugnable^ intpugnabilts. x6ix 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. v. 217 To withstand so puissant 
and impugnable an enemy. Ibid. x. i. (1632) 1242 If the 
Tower were impugnable. 

Hence Impu.guaTovH.ty. *? Ob j. 

1837 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. Just if. iv. 167 So long as 
the canon of TertulUan shall flourish in its absolute im- 
pugnability. 

t Impu’gnance. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 in-, [f. 
L. impugnarc to Impugn: see -ance.] =Ijipug- 
nation. 

1600 W. Watson Dccacordon ix. v. (1602) 30S Therefore 
doe we call traitors rebels : when they rise by resistance or 
inpugnance of their Princes authority. 

t Impivgnant, ppl. a. Obs. rare'- 1 , [ad. L. 
impttgnans, impugndnt-em , or corresponding It. 
impugnante , pres. pple. of impugnarc to oppose, 
Impugn.] Repugnant, opposed. 

2579 Fenton Guicciard. it. (1599) 05 Whether you ought to 
be the personage so impugnant and contrary to your proper 
resolution. 

Impngnation (impngn? 1 jbn). ? Obs. [ad. L. 
imPugnation-eniy noun of action f. impugnarc to 
Impugn : cf. obs. F. impugnationf\ 

■fl. The action of attacking or assaulting (a per- 
son) ; esp. spiritual assault, temptation. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. ix. xxx. [MS. BodU, A}ens 
heese so manye inpungnacions we be]»y warded and isocoured 
with spyrytual armoure. c 1450 Mtrour Saluacioun 3179 
Oure lord bas ordeyned y* a man shalle haf here impugna- 
cionne. 1602 T. Fitzherbert Apol. 9 a, He rcceiued such 
a violent t'mpugnation and persecution of alt the bad priests 
in the cittie [Rome], that he was forced to depart thence. 
3645 Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 10S The fift is a per- 
petuall impugnation, and self-conflict. 

2 . The action of impugning (an opinion, etc.); 
calling in question, disputing ; impugnment. 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) it. vii. 103 
Impugnacyon oftrouth the whiche is whan the persone of 
certayne malice ayen sayth unto the trouth of the fayth. 
3529 More Suppi. Soulys Whs. 313/2 The impugnacion of 
that vncharitable heresye. 1692 Norris Curs. Red. ' Ess. 
Hum. Vttdl 2i Having considered our Author’s Impugna- 
tion of Innate Principles. 2873 Wagner tr._ Teuffct s Hist. 
Rom. fit. II.95 L begins with a lengthy impugnation of 
the mythical opinions caused by the poets. 

+ Impugna*tor. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L. 
impugudlor, agent-n. f. impugnarc to Impugn ; cf. 

F. (obs.) impugnateur. ] = next. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 123 The Iesuites themselves, 
who are his most puissant Impugnators, give him a more 
candid and favorable treatment. 

Impugner (impiivnai). [f- Impugn v. + -er 1 .] 
One who impugns or assails. 

1539 Tonstall Serin. Palm Sand. (1S23) 5t Redye to 
defende the faith ageynst the impugtiers of it. a xCS 3 
Cudworth Irnmut. Mor. (17311 223 Some of thr<e Strenuous 
lmpugnersof Immaterial and Incorporeal Substances. 27x2 
Berkeley Passive Oled. § 3S A., prejudice wdiich in- 
fluenceth the impugn ers of non-resistance. rEi8 Hazutt 
Eng. Poets iii. (i8;oj £0 The way to defend Milton against 
all tmpugners is to take down the book and read «. 1850 

Spectator 6 Sept., The impugner* of the story.. have failed 
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to support their scepticism with anything that can properly 
■be called evidence. # ' 

Impugnment (impi«*nment). [f. as prec. + 
-WENT.] The action or fact of impugning. 

1840 E. Howard Jack ashore xlvii. (Stratm.), It must not 
be an impugnment to his manhood that he cried like a child. 
1862 Burtos Bk. Hunter (1863) 63 The theses on which 
aspirants after university honours held their disputations or 
impugnments. 

Impuissance (impifrisans). [a. F. impuis - 
sauce (1361 in Littre): see Im- 2 and Puissance. 
(By the Brownings stressed impu x issance!)] 

L Impotence, powerlessness, weakness. 

1483 Caxton Gohi, Leg. x/i (R. Suppl.) In tyme whan man 
was vaynquysshed of ignoraunce and impuissaunce. 1602 
Patericke tr. Gentillct 26 An impuissance to conserve 
himself. 164s City Alarum 9 We have always hoodwinkt 
our selves with conceits of the kings impuissance till it 
came to tryat. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xvi, He lay 
under an impuissance. .of advancing above a line and a half 
in the compass of a whole summer’s day. 1855 Browning 
Saul xviii, Why is it I dare Think but lightly of such 
impuissance? 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh tx. 469, 
I felt myself So safe in impuissance and despair I could not 
hurt you. 1884 Browning Ferishtah, Cherries , Never too 
much of faith In impuissance, man’s. 

f 2 . Want of self-control ; cf. Impotence 3. Obs . 

1667 Waterhouse Fire* Land. 95 When the light of reason 
is under a Bushel of passion ; and impuissance is regent in 
the soul. 

So f Impu-issancy [see -ANCy]. 06 s. rarc~~ l . 
170X Beverley A foe. Quest . 39 An Image of Supremacy ; 
and yet Imputssancy. 

Impuissant (impi»-isant), a. [a. F. impuis- 
sant (15th c.) : see Im- - and Puissant.] Impo- 
tent, powerless, weak. 

1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 227 How im*puissant 
and dejected they are. X652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 
58 The Country made a prey to impuissant Enemies. 1853 
Grote Greece 11. lxxxiv. XI. 113 An impuissant *embrace of 
philosophy on the part of so great a potentate. 1863 Ld. 
Lytton Ring A tuasis I. x88 Vain, and impuissant are the 
pity and commiseration of a feeble fellow-creature. 

ImpuTsatile, a. rare — h [f. Im- 2 + Pulsatile 

a.] Not characterized by pulsation. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 288/1 In these vessels, .its [the 
blood's] movement is impulsatile or venous. 

Impulse (rmpnls), sb. [ad. L. impulses a 
push against, f. ppl. stem o (impelHre to Impel.] 

1 . An act of impelling ; an application of sudden 
force causing motion ; a thrust, a push. 

1650 Ashmole C/tym . Collect, (ed. 31 227 The Second 
lurketh in the bowels of the Earth, by the Impulse and 
•action whereof the Subterraneous vapours are driven 
upwards through Pores and Pipes. 1690 Locke Hum . 
Und. iv. x. § 19 We cannot conceive how any thing but 
impulse of body can move body. 1752 Hume Ess. 4- Treat. 
(1777) II. 68 The impulse of one billiard-ball is attended 
with motion in the second. 1758 Johnson Idler No. a M 
He will wish to advance rather by the impulse of the wind, 
than the strokes of the oar. x85o Tyndall Glac. it. i. 228 To 
produce the impression of violet light a still greater number 
of impulses is necessary. 1872 Huxley Physiol: viii. 2ro 
The chief agents in transmitting the impulses of the aerial 
waves. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. x. 240 When a gland is 
first excited the motor impulse is discharged within a few 
seconds. 

pig. m 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. i. 12 Driven on by the 
blind impulses of Fatality and Fortune. 18x8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. ix. 698 The total exemption of the 
deliberations in parliament from the impulse of the royal 
will. 1877 Mrs. Olifhant Makers Flor. vi. 160 The early 
impulse of the Renaissance [was] just then beginning to in- 
fluence the world. 

b. Path. * The shock fell on the chest-wall when 
the heart beats, or over an aneurysm during the 
cardiac systole . . Cardiac impulse , the apex beat 
of the heart’ ( Syd . Sac. Lex. 1886). 

1879 St. George's Hosf. Ref. IX. 182 Of the Heart : No 
sensible irnpuke; sounds hardly audible. Ibid Area ill- 
defined; impulse diffused ; sounds muffled. 

2 . Dynamics, a. An indefinitely large force 
enduring for an inappreciably short time but pro- 
ducing a finite momentum ; such as the blow of a 
hammer, the drive of a bat, the impact of colliding 
balls, etc. b. The product of the average value 
ofvLny force multiplied by the time during which 
it acts. (This extended use was introduced by 
Clerk Maxwell Matter &• Motion 43.) 

1796 Hutton Math. Did., Impulse , the single or momen- 
tary action or force by which a body is impelled. 18-06 — 
Course Math. II. 132 The Momentum, or Quantity of 
Motion, generated by a Single Impulse, or any Momentary 
Force, is as the Generating Force. 2859 Lunn Of Motion 
87. 1 858 Routh Rigid Dynamics (ed. 2) 262 We may 

regard an impulse as the limit of a large finite force acting 
for a very short time. 1875 Maxwell Theory of Heat (ed. 
4) 88 The impulse of a force is equal to the momentum pro- 
duced by it. x868 W. K. Clifford Lect. 1x879) I. nS 
A shuttlecock, which has its entire state of motion suddenly 
changed by the impulse of the battledore. 

3 . a. Force or influence exerted upon the mind 
by some external stimulus ; suggestion, incitement, 
instigation. + Formerly, csp., A strong suggestion 
supposed to come from a good or evil spirit. 

1660 R. Coke Power «$- Subj. 177 If he by chance ofTend 
by the impulse of the Devil, let him make amends therefore. 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 184 An immediate Revela- 
tion or Divine Impulse and Impression. 1701 G. Hammond 
( title) Discourse of Angels . . also something touching 
Devils, Apparitions, and Impulses. 1798 Wordsw. Tables 


turned vi, One impulse from a vernal wood May teach you 
more .. Than all the’ sages can. 1833 Cruse Eusebius 11. i. 
49 Thomas, under divine impulse, sent Thaddeus as herald 
and evangelist. 1847 Prescott Peru (1850} II. 138 He was 
not a man : . to yield timidly to the impulses of others. 

b. Incitement or stimulus to action arising from 
some state of mind or feeling. 

3647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 60 His purpose, .proceeded 
only from himself and the impulse of nis own Conscience. 
1769 Robertson Chas. ^(1813) III. xi. 2B1 No motive to 
direct him but the impulse of ungovernable passions. 2833 
Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 2 Some ran on, under an 
impulse of curiosity. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) 
II. 1. iii. 107 The inward impulse of gigantic energy and 
brutal cupidity urged them forward. 

c. Sudden or involuntary inclination or ten- 
dency to act, without premeditation or reflection. 

1763 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 50, I act almost always from 
my present impulse, and with little scheme or design. x86t 
Geo. Eliot Silas M. ii. 12 He seemed to weave, like the 
spider, from pure impulse, without reflection, 1869 Free- 
man Norm.Conq. III. xiii. 281 Men .. are apt to be 
guided by impulse rather than by judgement. 1876 T. 
Hardy Ethclberta (1890) 271 It was mere impulse. 

4 . The effect produced by impulsion; motion 
caused by the sudden application of force; mo- 
mentum, impetus. 

37x5 Df-saguliers Fires Imfr. 8 A Ray .. goes on by 
a compound Motion made up of its Impulse .. and its con- 
stant tendency upwards, a iqzx Keill Maupertuis' Diss. 
(1734) 25 The motion of such a Vortex, .ought to give them 
some horizontal Impulse, and hurry them along in its own 
direction. 3856 Kane Aixt. Ex ft. I. xii. 133 My team .. 
leaping' them .. and the impulse of our sledge carrying it 
across. _ 3878 Huxley Physiogr. 188 The impulse maybe 
transmitted through the earth to an enormous distance. 

fig. 1872 Yeats Grcnvth Comm. 97 Orseolo gave a new 
impulse to navigation. 2874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 
418 Circumstances .. were giving a poetic impulse to the 
newly-aroused intelligence of men. 

b. Path. ‘The wave of change which travels 
through nerve and muscle in passing from rest into 
action * (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

5 . attrib . and Comb . in various technical terms 
relating to the driving mechanism of a clock, as 
impulse-teeth , etc. ; impulse-wheel, a form of 
turbine water-wheel driven by the impact of a jet 
upon it (Cent. Diet!). 

1825 J. Nicholson Oferat. Mechanic 520 The impulse- 
teeth consist of very small tempered steel pins, inserted on 
the surface of the rim of the wheel on one side only. 3879 
Cassells Techrt. Ed tie . IV. 369/2 The impulse-arc of the 
balance . . is determined by the radii of lever and roller. 
3884 F. J. Britten Watch <$• Clocknt. 55 The escape wheel 
..overtakes the impulse pallet and drives it on. Ibid., 
The impulse roller. Ibid. 97 The impulse teeth . . the 
impulse finger. 

Impu*lse f V. Now rare. [f. the sb. or f. L. 
impttls ppl. stem of impelttre to Impel ; cf. obs. 
F. i input scr!\ Irons. To give an impulse to ; to 
impel ; to instigate. 

i6ri Florio, Imfidsare, to impulse, to perswade often. 
36x4 -Raleigh Hist. World 1. (1634) 34 With that force so 
impulsed and prest they are carried under the deepepcean. 
1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters 1. 302 The Man being im- 
pulsed by some invisible spirit. 3680 T. Plunket Char. 
Gd. Commander 45 The Earth’s fill'd with fraud and vio- 
lence, Impulsed by the Jesuits influence, a 17x1 Ken 
Hymns Fcstiv. Poet. Wks. 3721 I. 307 Love to tne Cross 
his Soul impuls'd, a 3738 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 548 
His Good Angel or Spirit . . very often impuls’d or moved 
him to preach to the People. 1757 Eliz. Griffith Lett. 
Henry 4- Frances (1767) II. 55 The Centrifugal [power], .is 
a force impulsed upon all the planets, at their creation, that 
directs them forward, in a right line. 

Hence ImpuTsing vbl. sb. 

1885 L. Oliphant Sympncumtxia xiii. 207 They may trace 
. . the radiant current through the human story of the 
Divine impulsings. 

Impulsion (impzrljan). Also 5-6 ym*. [a. 
F. impulsion (c 1315 in Godefroy Compl 1 ), ad. -L. 
impulsion-em influence, instigation, f. impulse ppl. 
stem of impc litre to Impel ; cf. Impulse sb.] 

1 . The action of impelling or forcing onward; 
also of striking upon, thrusting, pushing, or press- 
ing against without producing motion ; the condi- 
tion of being thrust or pushed. 

. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 299 The body of Tholo- 
meus borne vn to the londe by the impulsion of the see. 
2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 245/2 The deken fyll wyth the 
chalyce by thympulsion and threstyng of the paynems. 
2582 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. iii. (1B76) 78 Thus one 
thyng hanges vpon another, and sets forward e one another, 
but one first of all is the chiefe cause of all this circuler 
motion and impulsion. 2655 Stanlf.y Hist. Philos. 11. 
(1701) 73/2 The Wind that comes next presseth the first, 
forcing .. it by frequent impulsions. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (2776) I. 4 That of attraction, which draws them 
towards the sun; and .. impulsion, which drives them 
strait forward into the great void of space. 2794. Sullivan 
View Nat. 1. 54 The centrifugal force, or force of impulsion, 
is still unknown. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 621/2 The 
impulsion of the water takes place on the surface of the 
tentacula. 1863 Tyndall Heal vii. (2870) 209 The needle, 
of the galvanometer is instantly deflected, and the limit of 
the first impulsion is noted. • 

transf. or fig. 1610 R. Niccols IVint. Nts. Vis.,. R. 
Curthose in Mirr. Mag. 652 To see How griefes impulsions 
in my brest did beate. a 1626 Bacon Max. >V Uses Com. 
Law i. 1 To judge thecausesof causes, and their impulsions 
one of another. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady Geraldine 
Iviii, A vibration and impulsion to an end beyond its own. 


+ b. An impelling. cause or occasion, Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. y. § 3. 41 Medicine ..con- 
sidered! causes of Diseases, with the .occasions or impub 
sions. 

+ C. Attack, assault. Obs. 

3631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 146 The citie of Ierusatem 
being recouered against the impulsions of the Infidels. 

2 . a. External influence exerted upon mind or 
conduct ; instigation, incitement. 

2560 Daus tr. Slcidane's Comm. 13 If the Frenche kynge 
concjuere. .it maye be that the Byshoppe of Rome throughe 
his impulsion will vndooure Election. 2628H0DBES Thucyd. 
(1822)6 Atreus and Thyestes .. at the impulsion of their 
mother slew this Chrysippus. 1676 Marvell Gen. Councils 
Wks. 1875 IV. 127 "l’is meant that it was free from all ex- 
ternal impulsion. 1829 1 . Taylor Enthns.vi i. 168 The few 
who might have done the same without impulsion, 1859 
Holland Gold F. xv. 172, I do not believe any man ever 
became thoroughly industrious, save under the impulsion 
of motives outside of labor. 

b. Determination to action resulting from na- 
tural tendency or temporary excitement ; impulse. 

C2530 L. Cox Rhel. (1899) 77 Natural impulsion isangre, 
hatred, couetyse, loue, or suche other affections. 2586 Briciit 
Melanch . xii. 60 The other not only derection but impulsion 
also from an inward vertue. 3672 Eachard Hobbs's State 
Nat. 1 3705) 108 This he did by a certain impulsion of nature. 
1793 Object, to the IVar Examined 44 It can only be upon 
the like impulsion from which a drowning man catches at 
a twig. 1875 Lowell Under old Elms, With sure impulsion 
to keep honor clear. 

3 . Tendency to onward motion imparted by some 
force or influence ; impetus. 

1795 Craufurd in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (2862) III. 290 
Whether the impulsion be given by the people to their re- 
presentatives, or . . by the representatives to the people fete.]. 
2836-7 ^ Sir W. .Hamilton Metafli. xii. (2870) II. 417 The 
impulsion which Kant had given to philosophy. 1881 
Manch. Exam. 3 Mar. 4 A great impulsion has of late years 
been given to steam navigation in the Levant. - 

Impulsive (imptrlsiv), a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. 
impulsiv-us or a. F. impulsij , -ive (14th c.), f. L. 
impttls -, ppl. stern of impellere to Impel : see -ive.] 

1 . Having the property of impelling or producing 
impulsion ; characterized by impulsion or impetus. 

2604 Drayton Moses n, The goodly horse . . Lies where but 
late disdainfully he trod,..[andJ Stirs not when prick’d with 
the impulsive goad, c 2621 Chapman Iliad v. 232 The 
force Of the impulsive chariot. 2623 G. Sandys Ovid's 
Met. vi. (2626) 113 A shaft, which from th’impulsiue bow- 
string flew. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 387 The impulsive 
motion of the planets, .gives rise to numberless phenomena. 

b. Dynamics. (See quot. and Impulse sb. 2.) 
2803 J. Wood Priitc. Mech. i. 25 When a force_ produces 
it’s effect instantaneously, it is said to be impulsive. . 2807 
Hutton Course Math. II.137 If the forces be impulsive or 
momentary’, the motions will be uniform. 2879 Thomson & 
Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 298 The shot is fired into the. block in 
a horizontal direction .. The impulsive penetration is., 
nearly instantaneous. 

2 . Impelling or determining to action. Impul- 
sive cause (freq. in 1 7th c., now rare), originating 
or primaiy cause. 

C1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 214 The 
cause impulsive moving the prretor to promulge dm edict 
was [etc.]. 2622 Sanderson 6 erm. I. j8o There is a kind of 
cause . . which the learned . . call the impulsive cause : and 
it is such a cause as moveth and induceth the principal 
agent, to do that which it cloth. 1686 Horneck Cmcif. Jesus 
xii. 234 The love of God was the impulsive cause, but our 
sins were the instrumental cause, these brought him to the 
Cross. __ 1788 Reid Active Pozvers 111. 11. i. (2803) 259 Some 
cool principle of action, which has authority without any 
impulsive force. 2865 Ruskin Sesame 6 That thirst [for 
applause] . . is . . on the whole, the strongest impulsive in- 
fluence of average humanity’.^ 2894 Month Mar. 392 Tne 
impulsive cause of the granting of a dispensation is that 
which . . moves the superior. 

3 . Of persons, their character, actions, etc. : 
Actuated or characterized by impulse ; apt to be 
moved by sudden impulse or swayed by emotion. 

J&I7 L. Hunt Jar honey v. (1848) -8 The Scotch have 
shown a more genial and impulsive spirit in their songs ana 
dances than the English. 2850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxvm. 
276 Who was very impulsive, and prone^ to acts of incon* 
siderate generosity’. 3854 H. Miller Sett. Cf Scam. xix. 
(i860) 20S One of those impulsive acts of which men £ e P en J 
at their leisure. 1867 Freeman Nona. Conq. I. vl 558 huen 
conduct would not be that of a sentimental and impulsive 
hero. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 852 Impulsive drunken- 
ness or dipsomania is the result of an hereditary 

f B. sb. An impelling agent or cause. Obs. . * 
a 1628 Preston Brcaslfl. Love (1631) 29 Where love is, it 
is such a strong impulsive in the heart, it carries one °u Q 
serve and please the Lord in all things. 2659 H. L Lstran 
Alliance Div. Off. xi. 326 This was the genuine and true 
impulsive to Cafvin, to write that letter. 

Impulsively (impu-lsivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly -.J In an impulsive fashion ; with, or Dy 
means of, impulse ; by sudden impulse. 

1768 Sterne Sent, fount., Act of Charity, The two ladies 
seemed much affected ; and impulsively at the S3, JL ^ 
they both put their hands into their pocket. f , • * 

Mag. XYllI. 295 Causes, which ..bear impuLsiveh.or mn- 
denngly, upon every action. 1865 Miss Mulock Car 
Mistake 2 He looked like a man who was not jn the :n 
acting hastily or impulsively. 2879T110MSON U _iai * 
Phil. 1. 1. § 317 A stated velocity in a stated direction ■**... 
municated impulsively to each end of a flexible inexten 
cord. . 

Impulsiveness (impr-teivnus). [f. as prcc. 

+ -ness.] The quality of being impulsive in leei- 
ing or action. 



IMPULSOR. 
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IMPURFURE. 


1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea To Rdr., A strong, and an un- 
withstanding impulsiveness that lay . . upon my heart and 
spirit, till I went about it. 1863 Geo. Eliot Remold Proem, 
Crude passions acted out with childish impulsiveness. 1884 
W. J. CouRTHorE Addison v. 97 That impulsiveness of 
feeling . .made him [Steele] the most powerful and persuasive 
advocate of Virtue in fiction. 

f Impu'lsor. Obs. [a. L. impulsor , agent-n. 
from impe litre to Impel ; cf. t. (obs.) impulseurd] 
One who, or that which, impels. 

1633 H. More Aniid. Aik. (1662) 151 Nor [can] Motion 
be communicated but by Impulse, nor Impulse without 
Impenetrability in the Impulsor. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Gayd. Cj-r»s ii, 43 The innitency and stresse being made 
upon the hypomochlion or fulciment in the decussation, the 
greater compression is made by the union of two impulsors. 
1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 136 So that God be the motor 
and impulsor . . of the action and tvorke. 1700 S. Parker 
Six Philos. Ess. 106 Independent of any foreign Impulsor. 

Impulsory (inipxrlsoii), a. rare. [f. L. im- 
pute-, ppl. stem of impclllre : see Impulse v. and 
-ORY.] That tends to impel or force onward. 

1639 D. Pell hnpr. Sea 498 Hee gives some or other 
amongst you secret, and impulsory hints and warnings. 
1843 G. Oliver Cell. Biog. Soc. Jesus 17 x Whatever he 
said, .was dictated by the impulsory act of his conscience. 

+ Imptrlvera'ble, a. Oh. rare-', [f. Im -2 
+ Pulverarle.] Incapable of being pulverized. 
<1x691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) xfig^Some good fine dried 
jalap, .he found by the heat of ihe air to be melted, and by 
consequence to be impulverable. 

Impunctate vimpo-qktnt), ppl. a. ff. Im - 2 + 
Punctate.] Not punctate; not marked with 
points or dots. 

1819 G. Samouelle Entomol \ Compcnd. 157 Hyphydms 
ovatus, Obscure, ferrugineous, impunctate. 1846 Hardy 
in Proc. Bemv. Nat. Club II. No. 14. 196 Fovea; impunc- 
late. 1854 Woodward Mollusc a 11. 214 The loop, or 
brachial processes, are always impunctate. 

+ Impiriictioii. Obs. rare** 1 , [ad. L. type 
* impune tidn-em , f. im- (Im- *) + pungtre to prick, 
pierce ; cf. Punction.J Pricking or piercing. 

17x2 Sir G. Wheler Liturgy 138 Cabasilas hath nothing 
of chopping the bread . . but impunction, and cutting, as by 
a Lance. 

Imptmctual (impu-qktii/al), a. [f. Im- 2 + 
Punctual.] Not punctual, behind time (Webster, 
1864). So Impirnctua'lity, want of punctuality. 

1790 Observer No. 139 P 2 Unable to account for his 
impunctuality, some of his intimates were dispatched in 
quest of him. a 1804 Alex. Hamilton cited in Worcester. 
Impunctured (impu'rjktiuid),//i'. a. [f. Im - 2 
+ Punctured.] Unpunctured; impunctate. 
tlmp une (impirrn), a. Obs. [ad. L. imprin-is 
unpunished; f. im- (Im- %)+poma penalty, punish- 
ment, pfnure to punish.] Unpunished ; enjoying 
impunity. 

1614 T. Adams Fatal Banquet ii. Wks. x86i I, 235 The 
breach of our national statutes can not go impune by the 
plea of ignorance. 1615 •— White Devil l 34 [Not a thing 
that] can priviledg or keep impune the injuries [etc.]. 

t Impu’nely, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 
With impunity ; without punishment. 

1614 T. Adams Fatal Banquet i. Wks. x86i I. 184 The 
blood of his enemies shall not be impunely shed, a 1711 
Ken Hymns Evang, Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 118 Shall lie im- 
punely sacred Law defie? X715 D. Jones Hist. House 
Brunsivick 380 A certain Militia Captain . . (and that im- 
punedly) order’d the Musick on his March to play, * The 
King shall enjoy his Own again \ 

Impung, -punge, obs. forms of Impugn v. 
Impunible (impiw'mb’l), a . rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
L. puntre to punish *f -ible.] Not punishable ; 
unpunishable. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Find. 47 But Mr. Hobbs outruns 
the Constable, and makes the King or Civitas . . impunible 
for whatsoever he shall do. 

Hence Impu'nlbly adv. , without punishment, 
with impunity. 

1743 I. Ellis Knowl. Div. Th. ii. 65 Xenophon repre- 
sents the Opinion of Socrate*, that.. no Man impuntbly 
violates a Law established by the Gods. 1865 Mrs. Whitney 
Gayvjorthys xxiii. (*879) 230 She never lied, or stole, or 
slew, impunibiy. 

Impunity (impirrmti). [ad. L. imprint Ids, f. 
imprints (see Impune and -ty), or ad. F. impnnili 
(14th c. in Littre).] Exemption from punishment 
or penalty. 

1532 More Confut. Tindalc Wks. 7x6/2 For the safegard 
of heretikes, and impunitie of all mischieuous people. 1398 
Barckley Felic. Man (16-31) 648 Wicked acts and mis- 
demeanours are allured by impunity, as it were by rewards. 

1660 R. Coke Power 4- Subj. 45 This unlimited power of 
doing anything with impunity, will only beget a confidence 
in kings of doing what they list. 2736 Butler Anal. 1. ii. 
Wks. 1874 I. 41 Delay of punishment is no sort nor degree 
of presumption of final impunity. 1872 Black A dv. Phaeton 
xxv. You can't commit murder in this country with impunity. 

b. In weaker sense : Exemption from injur)' or 
loss as a consequence of any action ; security. 

1800 Med. Jml. HI. 50 Men of strong constitutions 
began to stimulate in excess very early in life, and con- 
tinued in the practice for several years with impunity. 
x8q6 Ibid. XV. 442 Mr. Fe\vsier..had the small-pox m his 
youth, and was exposed to the infection with impunity for 
forty years. 1834 Pringle A/r. Sk. vE 285 The venom of 
the most deadly snakes may be swallowed with impunity. 
1836 Kane Arc/. Expi. II. xiv. 142 Its runners .. seem to 
bear with impunity the fierce shocks of the ice. 


t Impura'tion. Obs. rare. [f. L. imprimis 
Impure + -ation : cf. L. prirdre to purify.] The 
action of making impure ; pollution, lit. and Jig. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 833 The imputation or 
corruption of the Roman Church, a 1656 — Seme. Christ . 
<5- C.rsar Wks. 1863 V.336 For these happy regions, .may it 
please you to forbid their imputation by the noysome fogges 
and mists of those mis-opinions. 

Impure (impiu»u), a. ( sb .) [ad. L. impur-us, 
f. im- (Im- 2 ) + prints pure. Cf. F . itnpttr , -e (13th 

c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. 1 . Containing some defiling or offensive mat- 
ter ; dirty, -unclean. 

1597 A. hi. tr. Grille mean's Fr. Chirttrg. 46 b/i We then 
sowe a cleane white Compresse on the impured compresse, 
and then we draw away the impure compresse from vnder ■ 
the Fracture. 1647 Cowley Mistress , Bathing in River 
v, Thou No priviledge dost know Above th* impurest 
streams that thither flow. 1774 Goldsul Nat. Hist. (1776) 

I. 170 The impurest fresh water that we know, is that of 
stagnating pools and lakes. 1807 Med. Jml. XVII. X03 
Want of due discrimination between the effects of an impure 
atmosphere and of contagion. 

b. Not pure ceremonially ; unhallowed, unclean. 

1622-25 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. Xviil vi, His [God’s] 
only command sanctifies those creatures, which, by a general 
charge, were legally impure. 1662 J. Davies tr. O learnt s' 
Foy. Ambass. 204 Their meat., if it happen that any one. . 
should blow or breath upon it, they cast it away as impure. 
1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recrcat. (ed. 2) I. 120 An honest 
man, by touching impure food, 7 . will be degraded 1840 
Thirlwall Greece liv. VII. 49 The invader, who had 
touched the hallowed soil with impure feet. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts. iRtldg.) 51 Dogs, which, according to the tenets 
of the Mussulman religion, are impure animals. 

2 . Not pure morally ; defiled by sin ; unclean, 
unchaste ; filthy, a. of persons. 

a XS36T1NDALE Expos. Matt. v. 6. 18 Impure and vnelean 
herted then ar al they that study to breake God’s commaunde- 
mentes. 1591 Spenser Teares 0/ Muses 120 The wretched- 
nes of world impure. 1620 Granger Div. Logike 140 It is 
then more intollerable to serve an impure fellow. 1784 
Cowper Task n. 751 Jockey’s, hrothellers impure, Spend- 
thrifts, and booted sportsmen. x8i8 Shelley Rev. Islam 
x. vi, Those slaves impure. Each one the other thus from ill 
to ill did lure. 

b. of actions or things. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 66 Astrologie, which.. he 
defiled with impure Magicke. 1667 Milton P. L. tv. 746 
Defaming as impure what God declares Pure. 1780 
Cowper Progr. Err. 584 The temple of impure delight. 1864 

J. Walker Faith/. Ministry 103 We fill the hearts of others 
With impure desires. 

II. 3 . Mixed with or containing some extraneous 
or foreign matter, esp. of an inferior or baser kind ; 
contaminated, adulterated, a. Of things physical. 

x 6 z 6 Bacon Syiva §98 The Oyly, Crude, Pure, Impure, 
Fine, Grosse Parts of Bodies, and the like. 1709 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 334 In this manner are extracted from roses 
. . the three impure parts, phlegm, water, and earthy resi- 
duum. x8xx Pinkerton Petral. I. 3x7 Another cove .. 
which affords a greyish impure steatites, spotted with black. 
x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. \ Art II. 370 Impure mercury 
also soils white paper, and the presence of lead may' be 
detected by agitating the metal with water. 1838 T. Thom- 
son Chan. Org. Bodies 1x4 The catechuic acid obtained in 
this way was still impure. 

b. Of things immaterial. 

270a Norris Ideal World it. Hi. 179 That [act of the will] 
may be said to be impure or mixt, partly voluntary, partly 
involuntary. Ibid. x8o, I call that an impure thought, 
whose object is material or corporeal. 1844 D. R. Hay 
Orig. Gcotn. Diaper Designs 3 Many of the kinds of orna- 
ments called^ styles being themselves impure, in so far as 
they are destitute of the first principles of beauty. 1894 
Daily Nesvs 6 Mar. 7/4 The testator died . . possessed of 
considerable personal property', the pure personalty’ amount- 
ing to 25,000/., and the impure to 3,500/. 1893 Holman 
Hunt ibid. 14 Aug. 6/2 The nation has adopted the impure 
entanglements of the Art of previous races. 

c. Of a language, style, etc. : Containing foreign 
idioms or grammatical blemishes. 

2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 47 By* reason of their 
traffi(jue,it [the language] proved impure there also. 1814 
[implied in Impurely]. 

d. Of a colour: Containing an admixture of 
some other colour or colours ; also said of a spec- 
trum when the colours overlap. 

2860 Tyndall Glac. 11. i. 227 The rainbow is an imperfect 
or impure spectrum. 2869 • — Fragnt. Sc. (1879) 1 . 115 The 
sky'-biue is gradually' rendered impure by the growth of the 
particles. X882 P. G. Tait in Encycl. Brit. XI V. 593/1 The 
spectrum produced in this way' is very’ impure, i. e., the 
spaces occupied by the various homogeneous rays overlap 
one another. 1892 Nciturci-z Sept. 485/1 * Impure ' . .may be 
an objectionable term to apply to a colour when mixed with 
white, but. .it can only be used in that sense. 

B. sb. An unchaste or lewd person ; a harlot. 

2784 New Spectator No. 3.4/2 Balloon hats now adorn 
the heads of. . the parading impures. 182s C. M. Westma- 
cott Eng. Spy 1 1 . 24 Four fashionable impures. 1830 H. 
Jngelo Remi/tisc. II. 282 The destiny of those unfortunate 
impures. . 

+ Imptrre, v . . Obs. [f. Impure a.] 

1 . Iratts. To render impure; to defile. 

2597 [see Impure a. 1]. x6i2--i5 Bp. Hall Contempt., 
O. T. xx. iv. One drop of that wicked blood was enough . . 
to impure and spill all the re>t. i&4r Anno. Find. Smectym - 
nuns 59 To take up gold mislaid in a channel l, which could 
not impure it. 2673 Caryl Nat. <$• Princ. Love 46 Sin did 
impure his whole inner Man. 

2 . inlr. To become impure. 

a 1618 Sylvester Mem. Mortal, lxx, Pure in she [the 


soul] came, there livlrig she impures And suffers there a 
thousand woes the while. 

Impurely (impiu&Mli), adv. [f. Impure a. + 
-lt 2 .j In an impure manner;' with impurity; 
corruptly. 

x6ia T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 15 In generall, men im- 
purely’ vse them two wayes 1647 Ward Simp. Colder 43 
A Church impurely' Reformed. 1823 W. Taylor Eng. 
Synonyms (1856I 52 Fashionable is impurely formed,. and 
ought to mean able to be fashioned. *8x4 — in Monthly 
Mag. XXXVII. 1 18 The translators of the Bible use the 
word counsellor impurely’, instead of adviser. 

Impnreness (impiu->\ines). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being impure ; impurity. 

x 547-64 Bauldwin Mar. Philos. (Palfr.) lit. ii, The people 
. ; by’ the impurenesse thereof [a palace] are with sundry 
vices corrupted. 1623 Middleton More Dissemblers 1. 1, 
As void of all impureness as an altar. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 
554 No doubt., as to the badness or impureness of the 
plant, as it was gathered in the beginning of July. x85i 
G. Moberly Serrn. Beatit. vi. 107 He becomes familiarized 
in all his life with the realities of impureness. 

t Impxrrify, v. Obs. rare. [f. Impure a. after 
Purify.] trans. To render impure. 

_ 1693 IV. Freke Set. Ess. xxix. 16 6 I.et no Temptation 
impurify thy Will. 

Imptrritan. [f. Impure a., after Puritan.] 
a. One who practises impurity, b. A hostile term 
for one not a Puritan or opposed to Puritanism. 

2617 Daborne»SV?7//. Waterford (1618) n There are a third 
Sect, and those are puri quasi mini me puri, the impuritans 
of our lime. 1627 J. Carter Expos. 19 Not..Impuritanes 
in any’ degree, whether walkers in the counsel! of the un- 
godly, or [etc ]. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 29 If those who are 
tearmed Rattle-heads^ and impuritans; would take up a 
Resolution to begin in moderation of haire, to the just 
reproach of those that are called Puritans and Round- 
heads, l would honour their manlinesse, xBx8 Bentham 
C/t. Eng. Introd. 27 It may moreover, .be not unacceptable, 
to behold the difference between Puritans and Impuritans. 

Hence Imptrritanism, the principles of an Im- 
puritan as opposed to those of a Puritan; also, 
impure life or principles generally. 

28x8 Bentham Ch. Eug. Introd. 23 The difference between 
Church-of-Scotlandism and Church-of-Englandism be- 
tween Puritanism, since that must be the name, and Im- 
puritanism : between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy'. 2892 
Chicago A dimnee 25 Feb., The protest of the Puritan against 
the impuritnnism of his time. 

Impurity (impiu^rTti). [a. OF. impuritl 
(15th c. in Tit t re) ~ mod.F. impureU, ad. L. im- 
print las, f. imprimis : see Impure a. and -ty.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being impure or 
of containing something foul or unclean; cotter. 
foul or offensive matter, dirt. 


1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeaus Fr. Chirurg. 11 b/x The 
matter, and all impuritye might therout have free passage. 
x66o F. Brooke tr. Lc Blanc's Trav. 14 By reason of the 
impurity; of the ayr, there is scarce any more then these two 
lownes in the whole country. 2797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 256 Its entrails are shaken out, leaving only the 
body thus cleansed from all its impurities. 2806 A ted. Jml. 
XV. 547 Wipe out the little subjacent drop of pus, in order 
to guard against impurity'. 2860 Ruskin Mod. Paint, vnr. 
i.§y (1897) V. 175 Exclusive of animal decay', we can hardly 
arrive at a more absolute type of impurity than the mud or 
slime of a damp, over-trodden path, in the outskirts of a 
manufacturing town. 

2 . The state or condition of being morally im- 
pure ; uncleanness, unchastity ; defilement by sin. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John xiii. 74 Excepte .. 
the affeccions of his mynde be often purged" from all im- 
puritie of this worlde. a x6jo Healey Theophrastus (1636) 
44 Impurity' or beastlinesse is not hard to be defined. <22712 
Ken Div. Love Wks. [1838) 292 Let thy love, who art purity' 
itself, create in me a perfect, abhorrence of all impurity. 
1874 Sayce Cowpnr. Philol. viii. 30s Sin and moral impurity' 
are words which he would not understand. 

b. With ait and pi. That which is or makes im- 
pure morally ; moral uncleanness or corruption. 

c 2450 tr. De lmilaitonc in. Hit. 126 Come, heuenly swet- 
nes, & make fle fro }u visage all maner impurite. 1593 
Shaks. Ever.' 854 But no perfection is so absolute. That 
some impuritie doth not pollute. 1639 Du Verger tr. 
Camus' A dmir. Events To Rdr. aijb, Novels., full of 
impurities, impieties. 1790 Beattie Moral Sc. 1. ii. f 6- 
347 Let no visible or audible impurity'.. enter the apartment 
of a child. 

3 . The qnality of containing some extraneous or 
foreign admixture, esp. of an inferior or baser 
kind ; cotter, foreign matter which detracts from 
the purity of any substance. 

_ 2605 Timme Quersil. r. ix. 37 Salles haue their corporall 
impurities. 1704 Norris Ideal World il iii. J82 The meta- 
physical .. impurity of thought is the .- materiality' of its 
object. 2750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 7$ These virtues 
are varied .. by’ reason of. . the purity' or impurity o! me 
matter. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 142 N c;i * the copper 
. . to prevent ashes or other impurities getting to it. 
Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) *9 TbeMrochloncaad 
commerce is always contaminated with impuntie 
render it quite unfit for general use as a reagent. 

Impurple, obs. form of Emturple v. 
t Impurpure, Obs. Also 7 ^ ra ; U- 

Im- 1 + Purpure, earlier form of Purple.] Iratts, 

To make purple; to empurple. 

LynDesay Monarxhe Prol- 14 6 Quhose donketmpur- 
ve'dn,fnt nocturnal!. With h,i imhmudtt mantyil 
matutyne. 1628 Sin W. J. 
p’ring thy' vnstainud face. . 

Imput, var. of Input v. t to put in. 
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IMPUT ABILITY. 

Imput ability (impi/ 7 tabi*liti). [f. I mputable: 
see -ty. So mod.F. imputabilitQ The quality or 
condition of being imputable. 

1771 R. Watson Client. Ess. (1787) V. 175 There ariseth 
a proportionable imputability of conduct. 1831 Blakey 
Free-will 32 The entire absence of restraint . . confers upon 
all human actions the character of moral imputability. 1857 
T. E. Webb In id lect teali sin Locke vii. 141 That which 
declares and measures the Mora! Imputability of Actions. 
1875 Poste Gains m. (ed. 2} 452 They, .imply imputability, 
or responsibility for dolus and culpa. 

Imputable (impizrtabl), a. [ad. med.L. im- 
putdoilis, f. imputare to Impute: see * ble. Cf. F. 
imputable (Oresme, 14th c.).] 

!• That may be imputed to or assigned to the ac- 
count of ; chargeable, attributable. 

1626 Jackson Creed vm. xxvii. § 5 The errour is imputable 
onely to the Transcriber or Interpreter, not to the author. 
1665 Boyle Occas . Reft. Introd. (1848)29 Apologies, .for the 
Imperfections imputable to this Treatise. 1780 T. Jeffer- 
son Corr. Wks. 185a I, 271 Their being exposed.. to a want 
of covering, would be imputable to themselves only. 1845 
Ld. Campbell Chancellors exit (1857) V. 217 No blame is 
imputable to him. 1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 163 note , 
Damages, the amount of the pursuer’s loss imputable to the 
defender. 

f 2 . Liable to imputation ; open to accusation or 
censure; blameworthy, reprehensible, culpable. Cf. 
Impute v. 3. Obs. 

i65o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. ii t There being nothing 
that can render an action culpable or imputable [etc.]. 17x0 
Shaftesb. Charact. 11. n. 1.(1737) II- 120 Some justly blame- 
able and imputable Act. 1726 Ayuffe Parergott 58 The 
law deems her to be a dutiful wife .. in no wise imphtable. 
1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint, iv. (1848) 162 This fault .. is 
hardly imputable, as it was not committed through ignor- 
ance but by election. 

Hence Impirta'bleness, the quality of being im- 
putable ; Impirtably adv ., in a way that is imput- 
able or chargeable with fault. 

2678 Norris Coll. Afisc. (1699) 29S ’Tis necessary to im- 
putableness of an Action, that it be avoidable. 1710 — CJir. 
Pmd. vii. 327. A man may sin by following his conscience. . 
and that too imputably, if it was mistaken for want of care 
to inform it better. 

+ Imputa’x'ian. Obs, rare~ l . [f. Impute v. 
+ -arian, as in Unitarian, Trinitarian, etc.] 
One who holds the theological doctrine of imputed 
righteousness. 

1668 Penn Sandy Foundation 28 Some . . of the same 
spirit with the Satisfactionists and Imputarians of our time. 

Imputation (impitttr’Jan). [ad. late L. im- 
putdtivn-em, n. of action from imputare to Impute. 
Cf. F. imputation (15th c. in Godef. Compl.).] 

1 . The action of imputing or attributing some- 
thing, usually a fault, crime, etc., to a person ; the 
fact of being charged with a crime, fault, etc.; 
(with pi.) an instance of this ; accusation, charge. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) S*. Nowe then goe wee 
to the most important imputations laid to the poore Poets. 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV , v. i ; 81, I would humour his men, 
with the imputation of beeing neere their Mayster. 1611 
Bible Transl. Pref. 10 The imputation of Sixtus, .that our 
people had bene fed with gall of Dragons in stead oi 
wine. 1693 Dryden tr. jfuvenal Ded. 7 Heaven be prais’d, 
our common Libellers are as free from the imputation of 
Wit, as of Morality. 1786 Burke IV. Hastings. Wks. 1842 
II. zo2 The imputation of a new violation of faith. 1802- 
12 Kexthxm Ration. Evidence V/ks. 1843 VII. t6 Individuals, 
really innocent, have sunk under a load of imputation heaped 
upon them by fallacious circumstantial evidence. 1871 
Markby Elem . Law § 258 Rashness or heedlessness may 
be a ground of criminal imputation. 

2 . Theol. The attributing to believers of the 
righteousness of Christ, and to Christ of human 
sin, by vicarious substitution ; also, the imputing of 
the guilt of Adam’s sin to all his descendants. 

*545 Joye Exp. Dan . iii. 45 b, In the remission of synnes 
and in the imputacion of rightwysnes and lyfe eternall. 
i597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lvi. § u We participate Christ 
partly by imputation, as when those things which he did 
and suffered for us are imputed unto us for righteousnesse. 
1656 Cowley A fisc. Pref., No body can be justified by the 
Imputation even of anothers Merit. 1758. S. Hayward 
Serm. ix. 270 Of Jhis kind is the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness, the imputation of our sins to him, and the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to us. 1852 Hook CJi. Did. (1871) 
383 Imputation is the attributing of a character to a person 
which he does not really possess. 

• b. concretely. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 13 Christ was no such large impu- 
tation of all grace, as Adam was of sin. 

3 . Attribution of merit -.Jo oneself); the making 
a merit of a thing. (So L. imputare ). Ohs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm .; Aleere Gull (Arb.) 93 A. man that 
will spend his sixe pence with a great deale of imputation, 
and no man makes more of a pinte of wine then he. 

Imputative a. [ad. late L. im- 

putntfv-us (c 200 Tertullian), f- ppl. stem of im- 
future to Impute : see -ive.] 

1. Characterized by being imputed ; existing or 
arising by imputation : esp. in reference to the 
theological doctrine of imputed righteousness 
1579 FULKE Refut. Reistel 7? 4 Alt the iust.ee and hot.- 
ncsse of good men is but an .mpu.at.ue lusuce. 1600 E 
Blount Hcsfit. Incur. Footes Au. Poets still.. traduce 
your Ladyshyp with the imputative slanders of Niggardise 
and instability. 169. Shadwelu Scourers 11. A man would 
think we need no imputative wickedness. 1713 1 Kelson At/e 
Bp. Bull 223 The imputative Righteousness of Chnst. i88~ 3 


Schaff Encycl. Reltg. Kncnvl. II. 1608 He fought for supra - 
lapsarian predestination, imputative justification, etc. 

2 . Given to making imputations. 

1824 Examiner 7 56/1 Never being smart, ironical, or what 
we will venture to call imputative. 

Hence Imprrtatively adv., in an imputative 
manner; by imputation. Impwtatdveness, impu- 
tative character 'or quality. 

C1621 S. Ward Life of Faith (1627) 61 A lust man, not 
onely imputatiuely, but inherently in part, a 1708 Beveridge 
Priy. Thoughts vii. (1816) 65 The righteousness of God, 
radically his but imputatively ours. 1837 G. S. Faber 
Print. Doctr. Justif. iv. 161 note , Of the Church of old .. 
it is said, on the same principle of imputativeness [etc.]. 
1879 tr. MeyeVs Ep. Corinth. II. v. 296 The ydeadai <5t*ac- 
oCTimji' 0eoi> took place for men imputatively. 

Impute (impiri-t), v. Also 4 input, 6 inpute. 
[a.F. t w/zz/fr (Oresme, 1 4th c.),earlierOF.<?w//t/^r, 
ad. L. impuldre to bring into the reckoning, enter, 
into the account, charge, f. i/n- (Im- *) + putdre to 
clear up, settle, reckon.] 

1. trails . To bring (a fault or the like) into the 
reckoning against ; to lay to the charge of ; to 
attribute or assign as due or owing to (f into , unto). 

_ 0375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 701 Ihesu, for jri pitte Jm 
input nocht his ded to me l 1490 Caxton Eneydos xx. 73 
A iynr, that dredeth not .. to Impute to theym [the goddes] 
that they ben cause of thyn vntrouth. 1535 Joye Apol. Tin - 
dale (Arb.) 30 Here he imputethvnto me certain crimes. *674 
N. Cox Gctitl. Rccrcat. 11. (1677) 173, 1 rather impute that 
fault to the ignorance, or negligence and harshness of the 
Faulconer. 1746 Johnson Plan Did. Wks. IX. 185 We usu- 
ally ascribe good, but impute evil. 1814 D'Israeli Quarrels 
A nth. (1867) 263 He had frequently imputed to the poet 
meanings which he never thought. 1869 Sir J.T. Coleridge 
Aleut . Keble 353 No one could impute that he took them up 
hastily. 1875 Scrivener Led. Text N. Test. 7 Variations 
such as we must at once impute to the fault of the scribe. 

b. Less usually in a good sense : To set to the 
credit of; to ascribe or reckon to. 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 16 Imputing all thinges to 
Gods grace. x6xx Bible Row. iv. 22 It was imputed to 
him for righteousnesse. 1767 Johnson Let. to Iv. Drum ■ 
ntond 21 Apr., I hope you do not flatter me by imputing to 
me more good than I have really done. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Universities Wks. (Bohn) II. 89, 1 imputed to these 
English an advantage in their secure and polished manners. 

2. Theol. To attribute or ascribe (righteousness, 
guilt, etc.) to a person by vicarious substitution : 
see Imputation 2 . 

[1539 Bible (Great) Rom. iv. 6 Dauid descrybeth th$ 
blessedfulnes of that man, vnto whom God imputeth 
ryghtewesnes wythout dedes.] 1583 Fulke Defence i. 121 
The justice of Christ which is imputed unto us by faith. 
1667 Milton P. L. hi. 2C»i Thy merit Imputed shall absolve 
them who renounce Thir own both righteous and un- 
righteous deeds. 1771 Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 237 To all 
believers the righteousness of Christ is imputed. 1876 J. P. 
Norris Rudi/d Theol. 1. iii. 48 Luther’s theory of imputa- 
tion : — man’s sin was imputed to Christ, and Christ’s 
righteousness was imputed to man. 

3. To charge, arraign, or tax with fault; to 
accuse. ? Obs. 

1596 Munday tr. Silvayn's Orator 25 You will impute. me 
for favoring more the Plebeian then Patrician faction. 
1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. 1. i. If you fail, Do not impute 
me with it ; I am clear. 1639 Gentilis Servita's Itignis. 
(1676) 886 They ought not to proceed but against the per- 
sons imputed. 1839 Tennyson. Vivien 824 They . . that most 
impute a crime Are pronest to it, and impute themselves. 
+b. loosely. To condemn, sentence. Obs. rare. 

c*SAoPilgr. 7tf&455 m Thynnfs Anitnadz’. (1865) App. i. 
90 O wyched worme . . by god inputed to crepe apon thy 
brest. 

+ 4 . To reckon or take into account ; to reckon, 
regard, consider. Obs. 

iS32TiNDALE£'^-/iJrx7. (Parker Soc. i849)89Godpromiseth 
to forgiveus our sins,and to imputeus for full righteous.. 1548 
U DALL.etc. Erasm. Par. John xviii. in They.. yet impute 
themselues pure and fre from murder. iS55 Lden Decades 
48 Yowe may .. impute this to occupie. the place of the 
tenthe. x6xi Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. vi. 1 1614) n/x [K.. 
Henry VI] for his holy life was imputed a. Saint. 1673 
Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 5 They impute it for a great 
obligation. 1727 Swift Prayer for Mrs. Johnson ii, Accept 
and impute all her good deeds, a 1794 Gibbon (Webster 1864), 
If we impute this last humiliation as the cause of his death. 

f 5 . To impart. Obs. 

1594 J* Dickenson A risbas (1878) 63 Trust me, employ 
me, impute to me thy desires. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , 
Faith ix, Thou didst make the sunne, Impute a lustre, and 
allow them bright. . 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 57 The 
value of the objects imputes a lustre and higher value to the 
light wherein they are enjoyed. 

Hence Importing vbl. sb .; also Imputer, one 
who imputes or charges. 

x6ix Cotgr., Impulcur , an imputor; a putter of thing 
vpon. .others. 1630 Penit. Conf. xii. (1657) 316 For the not 
imputing, the remitting, and covering of sin appertain to the 
righteousness of faith, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Ads <5- Mon. 
(1642) 169, I wonder it is not vouched by the Imputers, that 
he was counterfaited by the Apostles themselves.. 

tlmpu’te, sb. Obs. rare — l . [f. Impute z 

cf. repute .] Imputation, charge. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch . , Rich. II, xxv, Hee might be 
worthy blame, (If Royalty may fall vnder Impute). 

Impute, var. of Input v. t to put in. 

Imputed {imphl-ted), pff. a. [f. IMPUTE v. + 

-edLj 

1. Charged (as a fault) ; attributed or ascribed. ■ 

1552 Huloet, Imputed, obieclus. 1590 Spenser F. Q.u. 
i. 20 He shortly shall againe be tryde, And faircly quit him 


of th’. imputed blame. 1690 Locke Hunt. Und. u. tx. § 22 
To. distinguish the primary, and real Qualities of Bodies, 
which are always in them .. from those secondary and im- 

{ luted Qualities, which are but the Powers of several Com- 
linations of those primary ones. 1794 Sullwan View Nat. 
II. 299 Their imputed names were titles. 1891 Church 
Oxford Movent, x. 169 The party soon had the faults of a 
party, real and imputed. 

2. Ascribed by vicarious substitution. 

1620 Granger Div. Logikc 60 Imputed justice by which 
we are justified before God, is inherent in Christ. 1729 
Swmt Libel on Delajiy, Steel, who own’d what others writ, 
And flourish’d by imputed wit. 1849 Robertson Serm. 1! 
ix. 141 By imputed guilt is. meant, in theological language, 
that a person is treated as if he were guilty. 1871 Macduff 
Man. Pat was xt ii. 173 The pure white garment of Christ's 
imputed righteousness. 

Hence Imptvtedly adv., by imputation. 

1646 P. Bulkeley GospelCavt. 11. 173 When he hath made 
us imputedly righteous, he will have us inherently righteous 
also. 

Iznputrescence (imp;*tre-sens). [f. Ia-2-f 
Putrescence.] Absence of putrescence or decom- 
position. 

.1658 Phillips, Imputrescence , a keeping from putrefac- 
tion, or rotting, an uncorrupt iblenesse. 1823 New Afontkly 
Mag. VII. 144 The. magistrates .. found his body with all 
the usual characteristics of animation and imputrescence. 

Imputrescibi'lity. [f. next + -ty.] The 
quality of being imputrescible or incorruptible. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1797 Pearson in Phil. Trans. 
LxXXVIII. 28 Its peculiar, .distinguishing properties are, 
imputrescibility, facility of crystallization [etc.]. 

Imputrescible (impi/ztre-sib’i), a. [f. Im- 2 
+ Putrescible.] Not subject to putrefaction or 
decomposition ; incorruptible. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1805 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 2ix Tannin., renders the skins of animals insoluble in 
water, and imputrescible. 1852 Morfit Tanning ty Curry- 
ing (1853) 47 It.. thus forms insoluble and imputrescible 
compounds. 

f Impu’trible, a- obs . Also 5 in-, [ad. late 
L. imputribil-is {c 400 Augustine, Jerome), f. in- 
(Im- 2 ) + putribilis corruptible, f. putrere to be 
rotten : see -ible.] Imputrescible ; not subject to 
decomposition ; not liable to rot or decay. 

1430-40 Lydg. Rochas iv. i.(MS. Bod!. 263) lf.2i2/r Minis 
braunchis,wbich been InputribleEnduryngeuereand corupte 
nouht. CX450 Alirour Saluacioun 1237 The Testaments arke 
of Sethim a tree inputrible was made. 1607 Topsell Four-/. 
Beasts (1658) 15 It was afterward supposed he was buned 
therein, and was lively to be seen impulrible. 

tlrnpntrid (impm'trid), a. Obs. [f. Ill- 2 + 
Putrid.]. Not putrid : applied to a fever. 

1684 tr. Sonet's Mere. Comfit, vi. 188 Whether drinkins 
of cold Water be proper in an imputrid continent fever, 
x 822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 676 The species has 
been distinguished by a variety of names . . imputrid syno- 
chus, which is that of Galen ; imputrid continued fever 
. .thatof Boerhaave ; imputrid continent, .that of Lommius. 
Imputt, Imputter : see Input, etc. 

I*mpy, a. rare. [f. Imp sb. + -y.J Impish- 

1845 Whitehall xxxvi. 244 A sivarm of impy changelings. 

+ Impyre, a. Obs. var. of Empyre, empyrean. 
1552 Lyndesay ATonarche 6034 F rome erth, vp to the 
Heuin Impyre, All beis renewit by that fyre. 1567 Gnat <y 
Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 29 That thay sail cum .. To gloir ana 
joy, and heuin Impyre. a 1605 Montgomerie A fisc. Poems 
xiii. 10 That fervent fyre Of burning love impyre. 
Impyre, obs. form of Empire. 

Impyteous, -pytous, -pytuous, obs. var. 
Impetuous. 

Imunction, variant of Emunction, Obs. 
x6oi Holland Pliny xx. v, The imunction of the eies, with 
the. juice thereof { sc . green onions], is thought to dense 
their cicatrises.or cloudinesse of the eies. 

I-munde : see Ymunde. 
t I-mune, I-myne, v. Obs. [OE. gemunan, 
gemynan, f. mu nan to remember.] traits. To 
bear in mind, remember. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 55 Mid inneweardre heortan semunan 
and £ej>encan. , cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 72 &emunan 
[Liuiiisf. semyndja], his Tialegan cy^nesse. ciooo or. 
fuhana 721 in Exeter Bk ., Pat he mec. .bi noman 
Semyne. c 1205 Lay. 16309 Wei 3e hit majen imunen pat i cn 
wulle maeinen. 

X-munt, pa. pple. of Mint v., to intend, 
t I-munte, v. Obs. [OE. gemyntan , f. my titan 
to think, intend.] trans. To intend, determine. 

cxooo /Elfric Horn. II. 126 Gregorfus .. gemunde h'vact 
he. . Angelcynne jemynte. CX205 Lay. 8038 For xuere 
more he mat imunnen past he him her imunten [v.r. imuntej. 

I-murSred, ME. pa. pple. of Murder v. 
I-mylded, ME. pa. pple. of Mild v. 

In (in), prep. Forms: a. 3- in ; also 3 

5 yn(e, ynne. / 3 . 2-6 i, i-, 3~4 J”. 1, 

[Common Tent. — OFris., OS., OHG., Goth, vt 
ON. { (Siv., Da. z), cognate with L. in, Gr. 

In OE., in all those texts. in which the word oc- 
curs, the full form in is used, but in early ME. tfie 
apocopated i became common in certain dialects. 

In the Orntulum , inn {—in) is employed before v0 ' vC J* 
and h, and i before all consonants except It. Early souine 
texts, such as the Lamb, and Cott. Homilies, Juliana, o - 
Rath ,St. Alar her., A tier. R., etc., show a similar len .“ cn 5^ 
but with more or less irregularity, the MSS. often dinenns 
in this respect ; on the whole, 1 is preferred when the P rc P* 
precedes the definite article or the demonstrative pronouns, 
as i pe, i /is, i pat. In some of these texts ( Ancr . A.» 
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Lamb. Horn.) the relations of the two forms are further 
complicated by the use of Ine, which also appears (e.g. 
in Ayettb., Owl <5- Night., Shore ham) where i is rare or 
altogether wanting. The prevalence of i in these southern 
texts suggests that Ormin’s use of this form was not due to 
Scandinavian, influence, especially os northern writers (in* 
eluding Scottish down to 1600) alwaj'S employed in, though 
*' is common in the modern dialects. In standard English 
from the time of Chaucer in has been the normal form ; but 
former colloquial usage is sometimes retained in verse in the 
combination *" th\ or as an archaism in i' faith. 

Cxx’jS Lamb. Horn. 79 pe uisces ipe wetere and fu^elesipe 
Iufte. c z2oo Ormin Ded. 5 Broperr min i Godess hus. Ibid. 
506 To serrvenn i pe temmple. C1205 Lav. 1231 Blende 
France i bet west, a 1240 Sawles IVarde in Cott. Horn . 245, 
I J>is hus is be huse lauerd. x6xo Shaks. Tenip. 1. it. 84 All 
hearts i' th state. / bid. 130 Ith’ dead of darkenesse. Ibid. 
11. i.147 1 ’ th* Commonwealth, a 1734 (see 29]. 1785 Burns 
Vision i. n, Whan the day had dos'd his e'e, Far 1 the west. 
1855 Browning Bp. Btougram’s Apol. 2 Cool i’faith ! We 
ought to have our Abbey back you see.J 
General Sense : — -The preposition expressing the 
relation of inclusion, situation, position, existence, or 
action, within limitsof space, time, condition, circum- 
stances, etc. In ancient times, expressing also (like 
L. in) motion or direction from a point outside to 
one within limits ; the two senses being determined 
by the case of the word expressing the limits, the 
former taking the dative (originally locative), the 
latter the accusative or case of direction. These 
cases being subsequently levelled, this distinction 
ceased to be practicable, and the latter relation is 
now ordinarily expressed by the compound in-id, 
Into ; but there are various locutions in which 
(either because the accompanying verb conveys the 
sense of motion, or through the preservation of an 
ancient phrase without analysis) in still expresses 
motion from without to within. 

In OE. (as in OS. and to some extent in OFris.) 
the prep, in was displaced by the prep.oit (WGer. 
an , Goth, ana), so that in classical and late 
WSaxon, and to some extent in other OE. dialects, 
on was used for both on and in, an emphatic or 
distinctive sense of ‘ in * being however expressed 
by innan. (See full details in Dr. T. Miller, OE. 
Version of Bede , Introd. xxxiii-xliv. ) In Anglian , 
esp. in the north and west, in remained (though, 
under WSax. influence, often displaced by on in 
documents) ; and in ME. the distinction of in and 
on was gradually restored, though many traces of 
their former blending still remain. (See sense 2.) 
The formal coincidence of in with the L. prep, in 
(with which it is originally cognate) led to its 
being employed, in translating from L., in senses 
or uses which were idiomatic in L., but not origin- 
ally English. These also have affected the current 
contextual use of the preposition. 

X. Of position or location. 

Primarily in (of position) is opposed to out of : anything 
which is in a given space is not out of it, and vice versa. 
The compound with-in , is mainly an equivalent of in 
emphasizing the relation to limits. The simple relation- 
words.nearest in sense to in are at and on, with which in 
sometimes has common ground, e. g. ‘ in or at Oxford * in 
or on a street*, * in or on behalf of a man ’. In may also 
have common ground with •with , as ‘ to travel in or with a 
caravan, a railway train, etc.’. 

1 . Of place or position in space or anything having 
material extension : Within the limits or bounds of, 
within (any place or thing). 

May relate to a space of any size, however large or small : 
e. g. in the universe, in the world, in heaven, in hell, in the 
earth, in the sea (otherwise on the earth, on the sea, at sea), 
in a field, wood, forest, desert, wilderness (but on a heath, 
moor, or common), in (U.S. on) a street, in a house, carriage, 
box, drawer, nut-shell, drop of water, etc. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 549 In curia, in maethlae. c 825 Vtsp. 
Psalter viii. 2 Hu wundurlic is noma Sin in alre eorSan. 
ci 175 Lamb. Horn. 7 pa children plejeden in here strete. 
Ibid. 23 pa men pe beoS in pe castel. c 1205 Lay. 17490. Jn 
pan brade uelde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2 Engelond Iset in 
pe on ende of pe worlde as al in pe west, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. lVace (Rolls) 8253 pey are now saylynge in pe se. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 114 Summe in pe Eir, and summe 
in pe Eorpe, and summe jn helle deope. 1426 E. E. IVills 
(1882) 73 My bachous in Wodestrete. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur x. i, In euery place he asked.. after sir Launcelot, 
but in no place he coude not here of hym. 1551 Recorde 
Pathw. Kitowl. 1. xxvii, The circle is not named to be 
drawen in a triangle, because it doth not touche the sides of 
the triangle. 160B Topsell Serpents (1658) 741 Dryed in a 
furnace. 1653-1756 In the open air [see Air sb. 3 b]. 1660 
Wood Life 4 Dec. (O. H. S.) I. 350 His chamber in Merton 
.Coll, a 1707 Bp. Patrick A utobiog. (1839) 105 , 1 never saw 
greater devotion in any countenance. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 10 F 4 Spectators, who live in the World without having 
anything to do in it. x8r8 Shelley Rez>. Islam x. xv, The 
fish were poisoned in the streams ; the birds In the green 
woods perished. i8z8 Scott E. M. Perth ti, Adjacent to 
Couvrefew Street in which they lived. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng I. i. 150 The restored wanderer reposed safe in 
the palace of his ancestors. 1852 Dickens Bleak II 0. vi, The 
wind’s in the East. 1855 Kingsley Heroes, Perseus 1. 4 
They are.. in the open sea. 1873 Tristram Moab viii. 157 
An orderly in the doorway. _ 1898 Flo. Montgomery Tony 9 
In a somewhat crowded train. 

b. After in, the article is often omitted, esp. 
■when the function of the place is the prominent 


notion ; as in bed, in chancery, in chapel, in church,- 
in court, in hall , in prison, in school, in lc-.vn : see 
the sbs. 


In earth, in sea, follow in heaven , in hell \ which are 
treated like geographical proper names : see c. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 59 In eorSe, in heuene is his mahte. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 11793 (Gott.) Alle pai drouned in see. 1389 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 5 Be he in toun oper out of toun. 1398 
Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. vi. xii. 1x405) 196, I suffre not a 
woman to teche in chyrche. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, m. 
ii. 70, I had rather lye in Prison; 1675 tr. Machiavellts 
Prince (Rtldg.) 297 Srrasburg .. has a million of florins .. 
in bank. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 77 A large glass every 
hour.. taken in bed. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. ii, In Chan- 
cery. __ Between John Jondyce [etc.]. Mod. Hundreds lay 
languishing in prison. 

c. In is used with the proper names of conti- 
nents, seas, countries, legions, provinces, and other 
divisions, usually also of large cities, esp. the capital 
of a country, and of the city or town in which 
the speaker lives. Cf. At prep. -2. 

0900 O. E. Chron. an. 804 pa xegaderedon pa pc in Norp- 
hymbrum bu^eatS & on East Engl urn. 971 Slick/. Horn. 
211 Wms he. .in Italia afeded, in Ticinan paerebyri's. c 1205 
Lay. 10712 Wes AUec he king in are temple in Lundenne. 
a 7300 Cursor M. 24765 Wiliam basterd, pat warraid in jng- 
land fu\ hard. 1526 Tindale Matt. iv. 13 Jesus.. went and 
dwelte in Capernaum. 1686 F. Spence tr. Varilla’s Ho. 
MedicisijS'The worthiest man in Europe. 1841 Thackeray 
Gt. Hoggarty Diam. ix, We wished her at — Bath ; certainly 
not in London. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 158 The 
Presbyterian system was fully established nowhere but in 
Middlesex and Lancashire. 

+ 2 . s O n (of position). Ohs. 

Partly a reaction from the blending of in with on in OE. ; 
but partly also transl. L. in, and partly due to a different 
notion in reference to the sb. 

BeozuuIf{Z.) 1952 Hio sycSSan well in gum-stole gode mare 
. . breac. a jooo Riddles xli. 98 (Gr.) Ne hafu ic in heafde 
hwite loccas. a 1000 Caedmon's Dan. 723 (Gr.) Engel drihtnes 
..wrat pa in wage worda gerynu. 0x250 Meiei. Maregr. 
xlvii, Ho . . Sette ir fot in isnecke. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
6179 Me slou is folc aboute in eche syde. a 1300 Cursor M. 
8136 An heremite bar pai land at ham, In pat montan. Ibid. 
11819 In his heued he has pe scall. <1x300 etc., In a chair 
(see Chair sb. x], 0x305 St. Andrew 42 in E. E. P. (1862) 

09 In pe Rode as pi louerd deide : ic wole sette pe. c 1380 
Wyclif IVks. (1880) 457 pe pope sitrip in his troone. 
<7x430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode IL xcviii. (1869) in pat oon 
bar pat ooper in hire nekke % 0x449 Pecock Repr. 11. 
it 138 Sette him up an hi^e in^ the eend of a long pole. 
Ibid. v. 166 Write sum. .carect with cole, .in the wal. 1480 
Robt. Dn>yll 28 He kneled downe in the floore. a 1550 
Christ is Kirkc Gr. xviii, His wyfe hang in his waist. 1607 
Tops ell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 241 The Rider must lay the 
rains in his neck. 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 
157 note, Farr from making any favourable impressions in 
the Tear. 1692 S. Patrick A nszv. Touchstone 89 Antichrist 
5 s long ago in the Throne of the Roman Church. 1701 
Stanley’s Hist. Philos. Biog.' xo He.. spent his Time in the 
Solitary Top of a Mountain. X730 A. Gordon Maffei's 
Amphith. 42 Flattering Fame is ..generally in the magni- 
fying Side. 

+ b. -At. Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. ReS. vt. § 85 Then was the 
General.. in the head of his Regiment .. shot in the thigh. 
1653 Holcroft Procopius 20 The Barbarians came up close, 
with Gelimer in the head of them. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 
98 Ere in the head of nations he appear. 

3 . In is now regular with collectives thought of 
as singular (in an army , a crowd') ; among with 
plurals, or collectives thought of as plural {among 
the people ); but through Latin influence in was 
formerly used also with plurals. 

c 825 Vtsp. Psalter lxvi. 3 £)<et we onenawen . . in allum 
Siodum ha;lu Sin. 1x900 Cynewulf Crist 195 in Exeter Bk., 
gen strengre is pact ic. .scyle. .lifgan sippan fracoS in folcum. 
*950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke i. 28 gebloedsad 3 u in wifum. 
cixBo Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 445 Freris wold not here pis 
publischt in pe pepul. 1388 — Ps. Ixvi. 3 [Ixvii. 2J That we ; 
knowe thi weie on erthe, thin heelthe in alle folkis. 1535 
Coverdale Judith viii. 2i„Seinge ye are the honorable and , 
elders in the people of God. , 

4 . With numerals, nouns of quantity, and the like, 
expressing ratio or rate. 

*598 W. Phillips Linschoien (1864) 171 Commonly worth 
fine and twenty or thirty in the hundred profit. <r 16x3 
Overbury Char., Creditour Wks. (1856) i6x He takes ten 
groats i’ th* pound. # 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 239 Dearer 
.. by about six Shillings in a Thousand. X726LE0NI tr. 
Alberti's Archit. I. 74/ 1 A very good Rise for a slope is 
half an inch in every three foot. 1732 Neal Hist. Purit. I. 
Pref. 7 Not one beneficed clergyman in six was capable of 
composing a sermon. _ 1761 Wesley Jml. 23 June 1x827) 
III, 62 Ninety-nine in a hundred were attentive. _ 1892 
Law Times XCII. 147/1 A debtor .. offered 6s. 8d. in the 
pound. 

5 . Defining the particular part of anything in 
which it is affected. 

<z 1225 After. R.nzA lutel ihurt i pen eie deruetS more pen 
de 3 a muchel iSe hele. a 1300 Cursor M. 7224 Man aght to 
dred pe brand pat brint him forwit in his hand. Ibid. 12184 
Leui was wrath . . And gaf him in pe heued a dint. <x 1533 Lo. 
Berners Hiton cxlviii. 558 Huon .. kyst her in the mouth. 
a 36x8 Raleigh Prcrog. Pari. (1628) 45 He wasknock’t in the 
head by Parliament, a 1626 Middleton More Dissemblers 
v. i, There’s many Whom I have nipp’d i‘ tb’ ear. 3703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 36 You must mend it in that place. 
3795 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 70 A masked battery took them in 
flank. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. ix. II. 491 King of the 
Two Sicilies .. whom Naples, in all ranks of it, willingly 
homages as such. 1898 Tit-Bits 17 Sept. 484/x The horse 
..is blind in one eye. 

6. Expressing relation to that which covers^ 


IN. 


clothes, or envelopes, its material, its colour, etc., 
= clothed in, wearing, enveloped in, bound in, 
etc. : as a lady in a court dress , in a Gaitishorough 
hat, in muslin , in mourning, in white , in curl- 
papers, a man in armour, in slippers, in a ting, a 
parcel in brown paper, etc. {In Arms, and other 
idiomatic uses : see the substantives.) Cf. also 13b. 

a xooo Caedmon's Exod. 2x2 (Gr.) Salon tefter beorgum in 
blacum reafum. a 1240 JVohunge in Cott. Horn. 277 Pcure 
pu wunden was irattes and i elutes. C1300 Havdok 1767 
Conies a ladde in a ioupe. 13 . . Coer de L. 56x6 Our Crys- 
tene men ben armyd weel Both in yren and in steel. 0x386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1261 Som wol ben armed in an hauber- 
geon And in bristplate and in a light gypon. 0x430 Life 
St. Hath. (1884) 17 ]>e company of martirs clothed alle in 
purpul. 1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osar. 28 b, The 
same was gaynsayd by some men in armes, 17x0 Addison 
Taller No. 221 r 1 A little Boy jn a black Coat. 1843 Blackw, 
Mag, LIV. 195 A lovely girl in mourning is sitting. 1843 
Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 324 A lady in black velvet is seated. 
1868 Dickens Uticomm. Trav.xx, A compactly-made hand- 
some man in black. 

7 . The physical sense of location often passes 
into one more immaterial ; e.g. in a book, in an 
author, come to mean ‘ in the course of the narra- 
tive or subject’ of the book, or the writings of the 
author ; in a company, college, association \ or parly, 
in the army, the navy, and the like, become = ‘ be- 
longing to, or in the membership of the company, 
party, the army ’, etc. Jn Company, in League, 
etc.* : see the sbs. 


<7890 O. E. Citron, an. 878 para monna pe jn pam here 
weorbuste wmron. c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 7 pis wite^ede dauid 
. .in pe saltere. a 1225 After. R. 400 Ase ne sei 5 puruh Seiu 
Johan i 5 e Apocalipse. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 56 We ssullep 
her after in pise boc telle of al pis wo. c 1340 Cursor M. 
1 55 { ^3 iFairf.) We salle ga in company & suffre bape asare. 
ci 460 Toivneley Myst. xvi. 202 Syrs, I pray you inquere 
in all wrytyng, In vyrgyll,in homere, And all other thyng Bot 
legende. 1548 Latimer P toughers (Arb.) 17 All tbinges that 
are written in Goddes boke. 1657 Br, King Poems in. 
Ix. (1843) 90 Let it no more in History be told. 1662 Stilling- 
fl. Orig. Sacr. m. ii. § 5 So true is that orBalbus in Tally 
when he comes to discourse of the Nature of God. 1709 
Addison Tatter No. 131 1» ix A Friend of mine in the Army. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 325 The place of the 
clergyman in society had been completely changed by the 
Reformation. 1887 Anne Gilchrist in Century Guild Hobby 
Horse 13 Eblis in the Koran, Cain in the Bible are scarce 
so black as this royal phantom in his Escurial. 3890 Law 
Times Rep. LXIII. 685/2 The plaintiff applied for shares in 
this company. 

8 . With non-physical realms, regions of thought, 
departments or faculties of the mind, spheres of 
action, etc., treated as having extension or content. 

c 883 K. /Elfred Boetk. i, Se was in boccrteftum & on 
woruldpeawum se rihtwisesta. a xooo Caedmon's Dan. 732 
(Gr.) Sohton pa swtfSe in sefan^ehydum. <r 1225 Leg. Hath. 
607 In hire mod inwi< 5 . <71300 Havelok 122 Sho is mikel 
in mi pouht. c 3400 Three Kings Cologne xiv. 50 Jff pe 
werkis of god my;t be comprehendit in mannys wit or reson. 
^•1470 Henry Wallace 1. 2 liald in mynde tbar nobille 
worthi deid. x6ox Co rn^ wally es Ess. 11. xIvl In no course 
is it more behovefull then in the life of a bouldier. 1645 
Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. (1841 > 33 . I discover an arrant 
laziness in my soul. 1670 Sir S. Crow in 11th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 16 In my opinion a better designs. 
a x 77 ° JortiN Serin. (1771] IV. vi. xi4«A faith which dwells 
in the memory hath no influence on the heart. 1826 J. 
Wilson Noct. Arnbr. Wks. 1855 I. 240 How canst thou thus 
in fancy bum with fruitless fires? 3849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi. II. 39 All the thirty were in politics vehemently 
opposed to the prisoner. 

II. Of situation, condition, state, occupation, 
action, manner, form, material, and other circum- 
stances and attributes. 

9 . Of situation, i.e. kind or nature of position : 
e.g. in the dust, in the mud, in snow, in clover , in 


hot water. Often idiomatic : see the sbs. 

a- 900 Cynewulf Crist 561 in Exeter Bk., In cwlc-susje 
gehynde & jehicfte. <r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 47 leremie pe 
pTophete stod ..in pe uenne up to his muSe. «.. Relig. 
Songs in Wright Owl ff Night. (Percy Soc.) 75 Ich sepal 
bemen in fur and chiverin in ise. 1382 Wyclif Job xlii. 6 
Therfore I myself repreue me, and do penaunce in dead 
cole and askis. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cci. 293 Habar>- 
dounedjn ordure and fylthe. 1592 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 94 She 
bathes in water. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 54B A hilly 
Heap, seven Cubits deep in Snow. Ibid. iv. 545 The saerca 
Altars are involv’d in Smoak. 1765 Mrs. Harris In Prtv. 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 70) 1 . 125 We are kept, to use the 
modem phrase, in hot water. 1849 Tennyson In Mem. 
Prol. iii. Thou wilt not leave us in the dust. x886 Law 
Times LXXX. 166/2 Hall., found his working about 
eighteen inches deep in water. 

b. Situation expressed by material instruments : 
e.g. in bonds, chains, fetters, leading-strtngs, in a 
cord, a leash, a rope, a siting, etc. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 289 In Po lope biende. cixoo Oj'”* 
19975 Inn hiss ewarrterme i bandess. c 1300 Eeket 15 A in 
feteres and in other bende. 3382 Wyclif Isa. xlv. 14 0 

in manycles thei shul wende. 1590 Srr.NSER r . - 4 

And by her, in a line, a roilkewhitc lam.be lad- 


fetterx, and be 

504 


Bible fob xxxvi. 8 If they bee bound inj Tetterx. and 
holden in cords of affliction. i 7 i * Steele d/ . ■- 

l*s, I am to be bang’d in chains. C. Hudson in 

Passes fr Glaciers Sec. it. 1 - Donng the deWent.. 
Melchior, Tuckett, and I, who were in the same cord with 
them, were . . obliged to stop until they got down some of 
the more difficult rocks. * , , 

c. Situation as to light, darknes?, and atmo- 
spherical environment. 



Bttruntlf (20 87 Se ellengxst . .sepe in bystrum bad. a 1225 
Juliana 31 As ha prinne wcs i peosternessc. a 1300 Cur- 
sor J\L 17811JG6U.) pe folk in dedeli mirknes stad. 1382 
\> ycuf Isa* h. 5 Go wee in the li^t of the Lord ourc God. 
*553 T. >Vjlson Rhet. (1580) 160 Gropyng in the dark. 1605 
ohaks. Macb. 1. j. 2 When shall we three meet againc? 
In Thunder, Lightning, or in Raine? 1648 Br. Hall 
Breath. ^Devout Soul xxix. 46 An inheritance in light: 
In light incomprehensible, in light inaccessible. 1697 Dry- 
a ir ^', Pf or X' ,,L *35 His^ thick Mane., dances in the 
Wind. loui. 473 Where basking in the Sun-shine they may 
lye. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 593 Privateers 
and smugglers who put to sea in all weathers. 1887 Spec- 
tator 27 Aug. 1148 Planting his potatoes in the rain. 

d. Situation within the range of sensuous obser- 
vation or the sphere of action of another. Jn 
the eyes of : see Eye sb. 4 c, d. 

1388 Wyclif Ezek. ix. 5 He seide to hem in myn heryng. 
<11425 > n Ret. Ant.X. 230 He is God, that all thingc made, 
and all thmge hath in his power, c 1460 Towneley Myst. i. 
15 AH is jn my sight. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 655 Those 
seav’n Spirits that stand In sight of God’s high Throne. 
1780 Couter Table T. 97 There.. the gTOup is full in view. 
1860 Trollope Framley P. t. i, The living of Framley was 
in the gift of the Lufton family. 

10. Of condition or state, physical, mental, or 
moral: e.g. in a blaze , in debt, in doubt , in comfort , 
in healthy in hope, in life, in love , in pain , in 
sickness , in solitude , in sorrow. 

5825 Vesp. Psalter ii. n DeovviaS dryhtne in ege [L. in 
timore]. cxxq$Lamb. Horn. 59 He makede mon i riht- 
. wisnesse. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 328 Him b03te.be ymnge 
in is slep tolde him is chance. 1340 Ayenb. 250 per he'him 
resteb. per he is in pais, c 1350 Will. Paleme 841 He semes 
bi semblant in sekeness ful harde. C1450 Merlin 71, I am 
in certeyn of oon thynge, that he farith well and is in hele. 
X535 Coverdale 2 C/tron , xxi. 19 He dyed in euell diseases. 
1602 2 tut Pt. Relurttfr. Pamass ; in, iii. (Arb.) 43 [He] 
throwes the booke away in^ a rage. 2666 Pepys Diary 
6 June, All the Court was in a hubbub. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No ; 15 r 6 Her Husband .. has been in Love with 
her ever since he knew her. Ibid. No. 08 P i, I am highly 
pleased with the Coiffure now in Fashion. 1732 Lediard 
Sethos II. ix. 273 You are absolutely forbidden speaking 
to him in private. 1731 Mrs. Radclifff. Rom. Forest ii. 
Egad, Master, you're in the right. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 
2x4 Supposing that the carbon is in a very attenuated state 
in the blood. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. 13 No sooner in 

S rint, than out of print. The reviews revere him. 1849 
Iacaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 482 The sea was in a blaze 
for many miles. 

b. The condition may be expressed by a con- 
crete sb. : e.g. in calf in hid, in cash, in drink , 
in liquor , in wine , in tears , etc. : see the sbs. 

C1460 Ter.vueley Myst. xii. m What, art thou in ayll? 
a 1562 G. Cavf.kdish IVolsey (1893) et7 Havyng a great 
multitude of artifyeers and laborers, .dayly in wages. 1593 
Nashe Christs T. (1613) 25 Sore am 1 impassioned for 
the storme thy tranquillity is in child with. 1596 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IV, ii. iv. 458, I doe not speakc Jo thee in 
Drinke. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 19 For him the lofty 
Laurel stands in Tears. 1703 Land. Gas. No. 3971/4 Calve- 
Skins in the Hair. 1704 Ibid. No. 4034/4 John Jackson. . 
aged near 40. .in his own Hair. 1754-64 Smellie Midivif. 

I. 400 Women in the first child seldom have after-pains. 
2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 196 Where the land has 
not lain for some time in grass. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. 142 Sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 123 Leaving their castles m 
ruins. x865 Rogers Agric. Prices I.xxvi. 642 Goats in 
kid. __ 1881 Sheldon* Dairy Fanning 8/x If the cow is 
in inilk. 

11. Of occupation or engagement : chiefly with 
nouns of action and vbl. sbs. 

c 1205 Lay. 27767 J>er he heom funde i fihte. ^ a X300 
Cursor M. 49 In not and in rigolage Of all here liifsDend 
pai b e stage. 1340 Ayenb. 7 pe like pet dispendeb pane 
zonday and bo festes ine zenne and ine hordom. 1502 Privy 
Purse Exp. Elis, of York (1830) 52 A servaunt .. that cam 
in message to the Quenes grace. x6z8 Hobbes Thucyd. 
(1822) 19 The Lacedemonians .. are already in labour of the 
war. 1701 Stanley'' s Hist. Philos. Biog. 10 He . . spent his 
Time.. in seriously bemoaning the Follies and Vanity of the 
World. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. (1812) I. iii. 163 The King, 
in pursuance of his engagements, had indeed married Editha. 
2838 Dickens Mem. Grimaldi iv, In search of plunder. 1884 
Gd. Words June 400/1 They have. .been ‘in* almost every 
variety of crime, from petty larceny down to downright 
murder. 

b. In the process of, in the act of ; in case of : 
often equivalent in sense to a temporal clause intro- 
duced by when , while, if in the event of 
CX400 Maundev. (1839)111.19 Wee synne dedly,inschauynge 
oure berdes. Ibid., Wee synne dedly, in etynge of bestes. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 67 Gladdenesse, whiche 
encresses daily in me in lernynghe wysdom. la 1550 Life 
Fisher in F.'s Wks. (E. E. T. S.) II. p. liii, I am not affraid 
in gevinge you this counsell to take vpon my owne soul all 
the damage. 1591 Shaks. i Hen . VI. v. iii. 4i^And may 
ve both be sodainly surpriz’d By bloudy hands, in sleeping 
on your beds. 1596 — Merck. V. m. ii. 320 In paying it, 
it is impossible I should Hue. 2607 St at. in Hist. Wake- 
field Gram . Sch. (1892) 58 Leaves word thereof att their 
howses in theire.beinge abrode. 1846 McCulloch Acc. 
Brft. Empire 13854) II- 2x7 In estimating the chances 
which any candidate has of succeeding . . no one ever 
thinks of inquiring into the politics of the tenants. 1864 
Holme Lee In Silver Age (.1866) 408 Kindness is not a 
quality that perishes in the using. Mod. He was drowned 
in crossing the river. ' , . 

f c. After the verb be, and some other verbs, in 
was formerly used to express the relation of occu- 
pation before a verbal sb. where it varied with a . 
(A prep, 13), and is now omitted, the vbl. sb. 
functioning as a present participle active. Ohs. 


- 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 79 Of many fioures 
..A goodly chaplet she was in makynge. .153s Stewart 
Cron. Scot. I. 52S Ricbt quyetlie in hunting lie is gone. 
2580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 367 Camilla, whome he founde in 
gathering of flowers. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 2867 
V. 577 A griping usurer, who was always best when ’he was 
most in talking of the world. 2737 Whiston Josephus , 
Antiq. v. ii. § 2 They went on still in taking the cities. 
Ibid. ix. xii. § 3 He went on in worshipping them. 1808 
Southey in C. C. Southey Life (1850) III. 137 You saw me 
in London everlastingly at work in packing my books. 

t d. In (varying with A prep. 1 2 ) was formerly 
used with a vbl. sb. expressing the action or pro- 
cess to which a thing or person was subjected. 
(The prep, is now usually omitted, and the vbl.sb. 
functions as a present pple., passive in meaning : c. g. 
while the ark was {in oriz) building ( = in the pro- 
cess of building, being built). Ohs. or arch. 

c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.).vi. 22 When pe toure of Babilon 
was in makyng. 1465 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 533 
II. 250 Whille the logge at Heylcsdon was in the betyng 
down. <12535 Fisher Serm. Passion Wks. (1876) 427 So 
the grasse is euer in eatyng, and neuer full eaten. 1620 
Frier Rush 36, I haue a new Church in building. 2609 in 
Picton Vpool A funic, Rec. (1883) I. 326 New streets are built 
and still m building. 2869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xi. 
45 While the symbolic act was in doing, 

12. Of manner (way, mode, style, fashion). 

2207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1473 In bis manere pe brutons his 
Iona wuste ho. c 2305 Pilate 56 in E. E. P. (1862) 212 per 
ne mijte so neuere non beo in none wise, c 3489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ay mon xvi. 380 In lyke wyse dyde Alarde. 2559 
Br. Scot Sp. Pari, in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. App. vji. 
408 Every man . . sholde . . at large speke his mind in con- 
science in the contents of all the bills. 2608 W. Sclater 
Comm . Malachy (2650) 296 The tilings there spoken of 
cannot in any hand ncree to Elias. 2654 Cromwell Let. 
20 Jan. in Carlyle, Wn at can be made out in this kind? 
2691 T. H[aLe] Acc. New Invent. 62 In the manner an- 
ciently used. 2706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. 16/A C. II. in. 
iv*. 81 Begging him to take this their Remonstrance in good 
part. 2737 Whiston Josephus , Antiq. 11. 1. § 2 He was, in 
way of jest, called Adorn. 2833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 
the Banker 1. iv. 02 He told several people in confidence. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 619 He begged in piteous 
terms that he might be admitted to the royal presence. 
*859 Tephson Brittany v. 54 The baptistery has been re- 
stored in Renaissance. 

b. Of form, shape, conformation, arrangement, 
order. [The OE. example has the accusative .] 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 725 in Exeter Bk pa he . . wars in 
cildes hiw claffum biwunden. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 
I n likness of a dragoun. 2572 Bossewell A rmorie in. 7 Fiue 
Plates in crosse. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. n. iii. 
Colonies 591 That vast Extent, where now fell Tartars hant 
In wandring troops. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 111. iv. 220 When in 
one line two crafts directly meet. 2605 — Lear 111. vi. 

32 The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a 
nightingale. 2667 Milton P.L.ui. 641 Under a Coronet 
his flowing haire In curies^ on either cheek plaid. Ibid. 
vir. 459 Among the Trees in Pairs they rose. 16514 Lut- 
rell Brief Rel. (2857) III. 292 The agent .. is gone 
aside, and hath carried with him 2000,6 in money belonging 
to the troop. 2720 Addison Tatter No. 222 ? 2 Whether I 
had best sell my Beetles in a Lump or by Retail. 2776 
Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 339 He gives the prelude in a , 
dreary* sound. 2807 Southey Espriella's Lett. II. 395 Did 
he, contrary to the ordinary process, begin in rogue, and end 
in enthusiast? c 2820 S. Rogers Italy, Advent, A hawk Flew 
in a circle, screaming. 2843 Eraser's Mag. AXVIII. 695 
A cloak falls in easy folds down his back. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 684 Within a few hours and a few acres 
had been exhibited in miniature the devastation of the 
Palatinate. 2892 Law Ref Weekly^ Notes 82/2 A. land 
company, who afterwards sold the adjoining land in building 
plots. 1895 Scot . Antiq. X. 79 In singles or in pairs men 
began to put in an appearance. 

c. Of manner of speech or writing. 

C900 tr. Baida's Hist. iv. xxiv. [xxiiL] (1890) 332 Heo .. 
gewat to bsere ceastre, pe in Englisc is ^ehaten kvyeicactaster. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2430 pe beye god pat in vre v tonge 
woden icluped is. c 2325 Shoreham 122 Hy makede joye in- 
hare manere And eke in hare langage. C2400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) ii. 5 pe table .. on pe whilk pe tytle was wnten in 
Hebrew, in Grew and in Latyne. 2542 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. 206 a, An herbe called . .in latln, Beta. 2680 Evelyn 
Diary 2 Sept., The discourse^ is in High Dutch. 2776 7 nal 
of Nundocomar zif-z Sometimes he wrote the bonds . . in 
Nagree, sometimes in Bengal. 2833 Ht. Martineau V ati - 
derput Sp S. i. 3 He . . spoke in a strong French accent. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (2889) L 13 Bede is writing in a dead 
language, Gregory in a living. 

13. Of means or instrumentality : now usually ex- 
pressed by with. 

t a. Illustration of earlier uses. (Often a literal- 
ism of translation.) Obs. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter ii. 9 Du reces hie in jerde iserre [L .in 
virga ferrea ]. <22300 E. E. Psalter ibid., _ln yherde 

irened salt pou stere pa. 2382 Wyclif. i Cor. iv. 21 Sbal 
I come to 30U in a 3erd : or in charite? C1450 tr. De 
Imitation e in. xlviii. 2x9 pan shal Iherusalem be serched 
in lantemes. 2503 Act 29 Hen. VII, c. 4 § 3 Ho persone.. 
shall occupie or shote in eny Crosebowe. 2580 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 445 It more delighteth them to talke of 
Robin hood then to shoot in his bowe. 2693 J* 
jun. in Drydetis Juvenal (1697) 367 Penelope knew which 
of her Suitors cou’d shoot best in her Husband s Bow*. 2753 
Chesterf. Lett. (1792) IV. eexeix. 19 Getting drunk in 
Port. 1804 Naval Chron. XIII. 247 A French Ship .. 
ballasted in mahogany. 

b. Uses in which the senses of in {on) and with 
{by) are both present : e.g. to cover in or with any 
envelope. 

ct) 00 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xxiv. [xxv.] f 1890) 346 He eal pa 
he in sehyrnesse geleornian meahte, mid bine gemyndgade. 


a 1225 /’*&• Kaih. 2035 In pis an ping he schawde.^et he 
wes soo godd. a 2340 Hami-ole Psalterx\ii, 48 In hervnee 
of ere he boghed til me. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 
337 wylt wretthe god in brekyng pe halyday, koo 
Bible (Douay) 1 Sam. xviii. 6 The wemen came .. singing 
and dancing . . in timbrels of joy, and in cornettes. lfox 
Burton Anat. Mel. m. ii. m. iv. (1652) 495 Whom luno for 
pitty covered jn her Apron. 3697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 
19 Progne, with her Bosom stain'd in Blood. 2880 Church 
Spenser v. 337 He drowns us in words. 

c. Here may be added the use of in after eat 
drink, pledge, etc. Also — (eat or drink) out of. * 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 60, 1 drinke to you in a Cup 
of Sack. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. hi. (1651) 323 A 
poor man drinks in a wooden dish, and eats his meat in 
wooden spoons. 27x1 Addison Sped. No. 15 F 4 Whether 
thty keep their coach and six, or eat in plate. 2742 Fielding 
J. Attdraves iv. ii, He was drinking her ladyship’s health 
below in a cup of her ale. 

14. ’ Of material, constituents, and the like. 

2663 Gerbier Counsel 94 They paint them also in strong 

oyle colour thrice over. 2686 tr. Chardin's Trap. 75 Our 
Ships Lading consisted in Salt, Fish, Caveare, Oyle, Bis- 
cuite. 2720 Addison Tatter No. 243 r 2 The Statue of an 
Horse in Brass. 2722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 23 It was 
in gold, all but 142. 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. vi, Half- 

length portraits, in crayons. 2892 Truth 10 Dec. 1240/2 
The long coat was also in green velvet, with sleeves and 
revers in green cloth. 

15. Of degree, extent, measure. 

c 2380 Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 510 Cristene men shulde 
have discerved most pank of God in degre possible to hem. 
2601 Shaks. Twcl. N. 1. v. 61 M isprislon in the highest degree. 
1640 Croamvell Let. to JV. Leuthall 24 Nov. in Carlyle, 
Onfy, in the general, give me leave humbly to offer [etc.]. 
2667 Milton P. L. v. 490 Differing but in degree, of kind the 
same. 3696 Dupin' s Eccl. Hist, 16th C. I. 54 In the main 
they agree with ours. _ 2737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) I. 
ix. 585 Without being in the least discouraged. x&ftFraser's 
Mag. XXVIII. 647 Tears fell in profusion. 2845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) I, 79 Any act repealing in whole 
or in part any former statute. 2875 F. Hall in Lippincott's 
Mag. XVI. 750/1 Drift-wood was lying about in large quan- 
tities. 

10. Expressing object, aim, or purpose: with 
an abstr. sb., as in affirmation, answer, denial, 
memory •, honour, proof, quest, recompense, reply , 
return, reward, scorn, search , testimony, token, 
witness , worship, etc. See farther under the sbs. 

• It is possible that the object here was orig. accusative, and 
I that these expressions came under sense yx 

a 2225 Ancr. R . 30 In hore wurftshipe siggc5 oper les o)>er 
mo. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 466 Brut . . let vair tabernacle 
in honur of him rere. c 2325 Shoreham i 3 i In tokne' that 
pays scholde be. 1:1400 Maundev. (2839) iv. 31 In the 
worschipe of hem there is a fair chirche. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W.) 1 Diuyded in to thre bokes, in the honour 
of the Trinite. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 552 She thus in 
answer spake. t 2723 Addison Cato 1. ii, I claim in my re- 
ward his captive daughter. 2E05 Scott Last M in sir. iv. 
xii, Loudly the Beattison laughed in scorn. 1822 J. F. 
Cooper Spy viii, He went in quest of his new applicant. 
Mod. A holiday in honour of the event. He has written to 
the newspaper in reply to his assailant. 

17. Expressing reference or relation to something: 
In reference or regard to; in the case of, in the 
matter, affair, or province of. 

Used especially with the sphere or department in relation 
or reference to which an attribute or quality is predicated : 
see 32 b, c, 33-35. 

111. Of time. 

18. "Within the limits of a period or space of time. 

With in the day, in the night : cf. by day , by night, By 

prep. 19 b. . , 

Beowulf (Z.) 2 We Gardena in gear-dagum peod-cyninga 
brym ge-frunon. a 900 O. E. Chron. an. 709 In foreweardum 
Danieles dagum. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9129 In pe sixe 
& |>rittibe 5er of bis kinedom. 23.. K. Alt's. 85 By cier 
candel, in the nyght. 2388 Wyclif Gen. i. 2 In the bigynnyng 
God made of nougt heuene and erthe. C2400 Maunufa% 
(2S39) Prol. 4, 1 . . passed the see, in the geer of oure lord 
Jhesu crist MCCCXXII. c 2500 Melusine lxii. 3 69 He was 
neuer in his dayes so aferd. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. ll 39 
One day in a weeke to touch no foode. 2592 — J too ueut. 
m. i. 178 Except I be by Siluia in the night nlesse i 
looke on Siluia in the day. 2650 Trapp Comm. Lev. xx\ i. 20 
Common in times of famine. 2655 Stanley HtsW r /it (os. J. 

(2701)36/1 Pittacus was. .horn in the thirtysecond Olympiad. 
2720 Steele Tatter No. 222 ti Between the Hoursoflwelve 
and Four in the Morning. 2822 T. Jefferson lr rit. (JB30) 

IV. 276, 1 think our acquaintance commenced in 37W- lB 49 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 490 In the days of the Common- 
wealth. 

b. With other sbs. implying time. 

872-889 Charter in O. E. Texts 452 I" > 1SSUI ^ Ilfe ? .J 



Crystene in hys you the. c 2440 ^ 

277 To styen vp to heuen in 3 oure ende. 


1555 Edkn 


Decades 245 They are neyther bytten with coulde 
nor molested with heate in summer. 2732 Berkf.lej gu f ' • 
1. § 11, I never saw a first-rate picture j h f 

T. H. Lister Granby vii. (1836) 43 You must ^ a " “ r R c f"'r 
in the summer, and a skater in the winter. # 2839 V.. , 
Greece VI. 89 The education of the pnnee in his childhood, 
c. With processes occupying time. 

2722 Addison Sped. No. 126 F S In all ° u r J ° u ^ \m, ; t- 
London to his House we did not so much m bait K 

Inn. 1722 Loud. Gaz. No. 5954A In ‘ 

bad Weather. 2802 H. Martin Helen fl' 7 * 

In our descent down life. 2859 J. White His . .. 

(i860) 90 All the gentlemens houses you see in a railway 

“Ofthelength oftime occupied ; in the course of. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2818 per were in a monep [so most 
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IN. 


MSS . ; A /uuwi^uine one monhe] seuentene bousend & mo 
Ymartred. 1388 Wyclif Exod. xxxi. 17 In sixe daies God 
made heuene and erthe. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 
148 Men may saile it in seuen days. 1526 Tindale j Cor . 
xv. 52 We shall all be chaunged .. in a moment and in the 
twtncklynge of an eye. i6ir Bible Transl. Prof. 11 The 
worke hath not bene hndled vp in 72 dayes. 1702 Eng. 
Thcophrast. 163 Presumption leads people to infidelity in a 
trice. 1883 Maneh. Exam. 15 May 5/6 From the Gatling 
Gun . . a trail of 1,000 bullets can be discharged in a single 
minute. Mod. The voyage to America can now be done in 
less than 7 days. By working hard he could make one in a 
week. 

20 . Of a limit of time : before or at the expira- 
tion of ; within the space of, 

a 1300 Treat. Science (1841) 138 Ther nis non.. That ever- 
eft i-heled beo.ac deyeth in a stounde. 13. . SeuynSag. (W.) 
115 In time of seuen yere He sal be wise withowten were. 
* 5*3 More Rich. Ill (1641) 210 He dyed in three moneths. 
1706 tr. Dnpin's Eccl, Hist. 16 th C. II. vn. xviii. 261 In Pro- 
cess of Time they might be corrupted. 1782 Johnson Let. 
to Dr. Taylor 8 July, I came back from Oxford in ten days. 
1843 Blachv. Mag. LIV.' 305, I rallied in a day or two. 
1B84 Law Times Rep. L. 231/2 Anything put into the 
defendants’ well was certain in time to affect the supply. 

21 . Formerly (and still sometimes) used, where 
at , on, during, for are now in use, or where the 
preposition is omitted. 

At is now ordinarily used with a point of time, e. g. at 
this ■ time , at the moment , at day-break , at sunset ; on in 
stating the date of an event, e. g. on the first 0/ May, on 
Monday next , on a summer morning ; during for the 
course or continuance of a period, for which for is also used, 
esp. in negative statements, e. g. he has stayed for a week, 
Ihaz>enot seen him fora longtime. For all these in occurs 
in earlier or dialectal use. 

a. =At. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 221 J>as pine, .ure drihten )>o!ede . . in 
Jnsse liman, a 1225 St. Marker. 2 W es in J>e ilke time Huiende 
..J>et eadi meiden. 23. . K . Alts. 403 In the dawenyng He 
made efte his charmyng. c 2440 Gesta Rom. xct. 417 (Addit. 
MS.) He made this Eyre to sute with hym . . in mete tyme. 
1525 Ld. Berners Eroiss. II. cxix. [cxv.] 340 They departed 
. . in the brekynge of the daye. 2604 Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 94 
The Duke in Counsel! ? In this time of the night 7 ai 715 
Burnet Own TYwe (1823)1. 325 But he. .got his offices to be 
published .. in a time when fete.]. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 
it. 456 No Sunday shower Kept him at home ill that im- 
portant hour. 1873 Hamerton Intell. LifeVi. ii. 205 When 
an architect in the present day has to restore some venerable 
church. 

b. as On. [The OE. example has the accusative.] 
. a 000 O. E. Citron, an. 626 Her Eanfled .. wses jefuhvad 
in pone halxan refen Pentecosten. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 8t 
pet me sculae in J>e ehtupe dei pet knaue child embsm{?en. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8668 In a bores-dai it was. 4*2400 
Maundev. (1839) Frol. 4, 1 . .passed the see.. in the day of 
Seynt Michelle. 2426 in Surtees Mtsc . (t888) 7 In pe Vigil 
of pe Assumpcion of our Lady. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, j. 
ii. 233 Looke you . . that our Armies ioyn not in a hot day. 
2806^7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) x. 1 , In a 
chilling evening . . after you have carefully stirred a very 
ticklish fire. 

G. = During. 

1713 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 492 In all the time I have 
been conversant in business, I never before observed [etc.]. 
*748 Anson's Voy. 11. vii. 209 Captain Mitchel, in the whole 
time of his cruise, had only taken two prizes. Ibid. viii. 220 
The succeeding four months in which we continued at sea. 

d. = For . (In negative sentences.) 

2470-85 Malory Arthur x. xxxvi. He made them to 
swere to were none harneis in a twelue inonethe and a day. 
1523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. 11 . xliv. [Ixix.] (1812) 422 If they 
drankemoche- .they coulde nothelpe themselfe in two dayes 
after. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) II. 379 Wash it notoffin 
three daies. 1669 Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 1 To Westminster 
Hall, where I have not been.. in some months.. i765 _ Black- 
stone Comm. I. v. 228 It had not been practiced in some 
hundreds of years. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. § 263 They did 
not come back in some days. 2889 E. Salxxjs Tristrene 
V arick xiv.152 He was hungry as he had not been in months. 

e. Where no preposition is now expressed. 

1382 Wyclif Luke 1. 75 In hoolynesse and rijtfulnesse 
bifore him in idle oure dayes. 2523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. I. 
ccxxxv. 332 In the same euennyng the. two marshals .. 
commaunded euery man to drawe to their logynge, and in 
the next mornyng to be redy at sownyng of the trumpettes. 
1603 Shaks. Mcas. for M. iv. iv. 9 Why should wee pro- 
claime it in an howre before his entring ? 1726 Swift Gul- 
liver j. i. This engine set out in four hours after my 
landing. 

IV. Pregnant uses : sometimes due to ellipsis. 

22 . With reflexive pronouns; In himself in it- 
self etc. : in his or its own person, essence, or 
nature ; apart from any connexion with or relation 
to others ; absolutely. 

cx 200 Ormin 3041 Jesu Crist Iss ...sab Godd inn himm 
sellfenn. 1340 Ayenb. 237 pe sacrement bet is ymad .. be 
be hand of pe kueade mimstre ne is na3t lesse worp ine him- 
zelue. x5 3 t Tindale Exp. 1 John (1537) 7 The scripture 
abydeth pure in herselfe. 1656 Arlif. Handsom. (1662 J 178 
Suppose Artificial beautifying of the face be not m it self 
absolutely unlawful. 1843 Mill Logic t. ait. § 7 Of things 
absolutely or in themselves. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vii. 
I 5. 189 Neither originality; therefore, nor change, .are ever 
to be sought in themselves. 1870 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(ed. 2 ) I. App. 739 The story may be true in itself. 

23 . In spiritual or mystical union with. 

c 1315 Shorekam 2 Ydemyd we bethe ln Adam and ine 
Eve. 2382 Wyclif i Cor. xv, 22 As in Adam alle men 
dyen, so and in Crist alle men schulen be quykenyd. 
— Rev. xiv. 13 Blessed the deede men, that dien in the 
Lord. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Comm . Prayer, Communion (Coll, 
ad fin), AI our woorkes begonne, continued, and ended in 
thee. 1745 A. Butler Lives of Saints (1836) I. 23 It was 
their desire that he might follow his vocation in God. 


24 . In the person or case of. 

£■2380 Wyclif Sel. Jl'ks. III. 341 pe fend .. moved pe 
emperour of Rome to dowe pis Chtrche in pis preest. 1470- 
85 Malory Arthur ix. xxv, Fy for shame, .that euer suche 
lals treason shold be wrought or vsed in a quene and a 
kynges .syster. 1589 Spenser F. Q. (Let. to Raleigh), Sir 
Guyon in whome I sette forth Temperaunce. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.forfl.u. iii. That in the Captajne’s but a chollericke 
word. Which in the Souldier is flat blasphemie. 1653 H. 
More Antid. At It. in. viii. (1712) in Which also happen'd 
in a Maid of his. 1707 Glossogr. A nglic. Nova, A sa foetida, 
..good against fits in women. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 333 
? 7 It was.. a.. bold Thought in our Author, to ascribe the 
first Use of Artillery to the Rebel 'Angels. 2822 Clare 
'ViU. Minstr.l. 20 Dread no thief in me l 1854 J. Scof- 
tern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Client. 102 This instrument was 
found in the thermomultiplier of Nohili. 2868 Freeman 
Nornt.Conq. II. x. 470 How great a captain England pos- 
sessed in her future King. 1878 Morley Crit. Mtsc. Ser. j. 
Carlyle 201 Those who .. found in the rules and discipline 
and aims of that system an acceptable expression for their 
own disinterested social aspirations. 

25 . Belonging to, as an internal quality, attri- 
bute, faculty, or capacity, inherent in ; hence, within 
the ability, capacity, thought, etc. of. 

azzz$Aticr.R. 166 per }e schulen beon ine prunge, auh reste 
and peis is in me. . 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 78 AI pe witte 
of pe worlde was in po pre kynges. 2388 Wyclif John i. 

4 In hym was lijf. c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxxiv. 156 
And I, in pat in me es, inakez pam parceneres of pam. 
2591 Shaks. Two Gent. m. i. 179 There is no musicke in 
the Nightingale, c x 5 oo G. Harvey in Shaks. C. Praise 30 
Shakespeare's. . Lucrece, and his tragedy of Hamlet, .have it 
in them to please the wiser sort. 2605 Shaks. Learn, iv. 177 
’Tis not in thee To grudge my pleasures. hiSxxBeaum.&Fl. 
Maid's Trag. m.l, It is in me to punish thee. X678WANLEY 
Wottd. Lit. World v. ii. § *6. 469/2 A covetous Pelagian, 
and one that had nothing of worth in him. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 129 As to the Notion. . 

I think there is not much in it. 1775 Sheridan St. Patr. 
Day 1. ii, You did not mean any rudeness, did you, 
Humphrey? Oh No, in deed, miss; his worship knows it 
is not in me. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 174 To prefer 
evil to good is not in human nature. Ibid. 332 An enquiry 
which I shall never be weary of pursuing as far as in me 
lies. 2889 Nature 71 Apr. 500 Anyone who has it in him 
to do heroic deeds. 

26 . In the hands of; in the control or power of; 
legally vested in. 

c 2460 Towneley Mvst. xvL 92 In mestandyslyfe and dede. 
la 1500 Cov. Myst. (1841) 311 Alle the poer lyth now in the. 
a 2532X0. Berners Httonlxxxi. 250 You knowfe'well it is in 
me to cause Huon to dye. 2607 St at. in Hist. Wakefield 
Gram. Sch. (1892) 65 The election, .shall be in the Maister 
and Fellowes of Emanuel Colledge. a 2626 Bacon Max. 
Uses Com. Law (1636) 23 Lands possessed without any such 
title, are in the crowne, and not in him that first entreth. 1708 
New View Lond. II. 484/r The Living is a Rectory, the 
Advowson in the Bp. of London. 2837 W hew ell Hist, 
huluct. Sc. (1857) L 3 ° The government of Greece is in the 
king. 2884 Ld. Coleridge in Law Times Ref. L. 45/2 
The minerals, therefore, are in the trustees. 

27 . Partaking, sharing, associated, or actually 
engaged in. To bo in it, to be one of those actu- 
ally engaged as partners, competitors, etc. *, to be 
in the running, to be a serious competitor, to count 
for something. 

1728 W. Cleland Let. on Duitcieul in Pope's Wks. 
(Globe) 359 None, it is plain, was so little in their friend- 
ships, or so much in that of those whom. they had most 
abused. 2792 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 13 Neither the Count 
d' Artois . . nor Mr. de Calonne were in the secret. . 1812 
J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v., To let another partake of any 
benefit or acquisition you have acquired by robbery or 
otherwise, is called putting him in it f a family-man who is 
accidentally witness to a robber)', &c., effected by one or 
more others, will say to the latter. Mind I’m. in it. 2888 
Lady 25 Oct. 374/1, I thought I really was in it at last, and 
knew what she meant. 2888 Longm. Mag. July 256 lo 
those ‘in it’ every sound conveys a meaning. 2889 
Spectator 21 Sept-, ‘ Flying Childers * and ‘Eclipse would 
not be * in it’ with our modern cracks. . . I 

28 . Of representative character or capacity, as m . 

Name of in Right of', see the sbs. | 

29 . Elliptical for (a) in the name of; (b) in 
the character of. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) III. 203 ‘Ay, »’ God, is it , 
said the lord. 2831 Fr. A. Kemble Let. in Rec. Girlhood 
II. viii. 229, I am to come out in Bianca, in Milman’s 
‘Fazio*. „ 

V. Of motion or direction. See also 16 . 

30 . Expressing motion or direction from without 
to a point within, or transition from one thing to 
another; =Into. 

In OE. this was tbe proper sense of in with the accusative ; 
see above. The sense of ‘into* is still retained after some 
Yerbs, as put, cast , split, part , where the sense implies 
motion, and in some idiomatic phrases which are no longer 
analysed. 

fa. Illustrations of earlier usage, now 00s. 
or dial. _ 

C 825 Vesp. Psalter v. 8 Ic inga, dryhten, in hus 5 m. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 121 pa hie. .in b on e heofon locodan after him. 
a xooo " Hymns vi. 27 (Gr.) Ne lasd J>u us . . in costunge. 
cix7S Lamb. Horn. 3 Go 5 in bane caste! pet is on-^ein eou. 
Ibid. 45 Mune3ing of pam hali gast be he sende in his 
apostles, c 1220 Bestiary 230 Do we 5 e bodi in 5 e bale. 
a 2300 E. E. Psalter xxix. 12 [xxx. 11] pou tomed mi 
weping .. In blisse. 4x386 Chaucer Rtil.'s T. 21 And 
broghte hire boom with hym in his contree. c 2470 Henry 
Wallace 1. 147 His fadyr Malcom in the Lennox fled. 41500 
Metusiue 369 Soane after [she] tourned herself in the figure 
of a serpent and so vanysshed. away. 1509 Bury Wills 
(Camden) jii Yff ony off my childem happyn to cumme in 


pouerte." 2535 Cover dale 2 Esdras iii. 4 And hast brethed 
hreth of life. 1570 ' 2 'ragedie is 7 in Satir. 
Poems Ref onn. x , Turnit day m nycht and nycht in day. 
1593 Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 8 Dorpes and 
wynes . . now growne in fair tonnes. 1680 in 12th Rep. 
Nipt. MSS. Comm. App. vil 394 My daughter was brought 
in bed of another boy. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, m. 645 
[The snake] retires.. And in some secret Cranny slowly 
glides. 2785 Burns Death <5- Dr. Hom-bk. xiv, Deil mak 
his king’s-hood in a spleuchan 1 

• b. Illustrations of current usage after the verbs 
cast, fall, lay , put, throw, thrust, etc., divide, 
split, break, etc. 

«90o O. E. Citron, an. 709 Wres tod;eled..in tua biscop- 
scira West Seaxna lond. 971 Blickl. Horn. 191 His lie.. in 
pa stowe asetton pe Uaticanus hatte. 2154 O. E. Citron. 
an. 2137 P 2, & dide mile in prisun, til hi iafen up here castles. 
4X200. Tritt. Coll. Horn. 21 And was his holie lichame leid 
in burieles, in pe holie sepulcre. c 1330 R. Bkunne Citron. 
Wace (Rolls) 36x8 Ipe barel of gold pey leid ilkon. 2390 
Gower Cottf. I. 106 Full ofte he heweth up so highe That 
chippes fallen in his eye. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 
153 P e prestez . . hewez pe body all in smale pecez. c 2460 
Tozvnelcy Myst. xxvi. 413 Mycatyf hart wyll breke in thre. 
1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 22 Preamble, The seid John .. 
caste the seid writing in the fire. 1590 Shaks. Mias. N. 11. 
I. 108 Hoared headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the 
crimson Rose. 1592 — 1 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 52 They suppos’d 
I could., spurne in pieces Posts of Adamant. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 766 He.. in the Billows plung’d nis hoary 
Head. 2836 Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Administ. (1837) 
III. 336 Is he put on the shelf, or cast in the lumber-room ? 
a 1868 M. J,. Higgins Ess. (1875) 118 The most judicious 
mode of putting a kickerin harness. 2876 Mozley llttiv. 
Semi. vi. (1877) 142 This_ dreadful schism. .. which splits 
them, as it were, in two beings. 

c. Bee also in the face of : Face sb. 4 . 

+ 31. The sense of motion or direction formerly 
gave rise to various modifications. [Cf. L. in with 
accus.] Obs. 

+ a. = Upon, on. 

a 2225 Leg. Hath. X02 Ha . . spende ai J?et offer in neocl- 
fuHe & in nakede. _^i305 St. Lucy 7 in E. E. P. ioi In 
fisciciens heo hadde ispend moche del of hire gode. c 1430 
Hymns Virg. 97 pan schal neuere myscheef in ]>ce falle. 
2490 Caxton Etteydos vi. 26 Y° grete. .cryme, perpetred and 
commysed in the persone of sychee. 2535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 528 To put handis in ane crownic king.. J557 
North Guevara's Diall Pr. 227 b/2 To caste their eyes 
Onelye in that that js presente. 

f b.. = Against, towards. 

# a 2306 E. E. Psalter xliii. 6 fxliv. 5] In h> name for-how 
in us risand. a 2340 Hampole Psalter vi. x Forgifyuge til 
him fat synnes in vs. c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 298 To 
oure dettouris is to men )mt han synned in vs, 

f c. =s Over. 

ci 430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 16 That noon 
enmyes have in him powere. 

t d. = Unto, to. 

1523 Ld. Burners Eroiss. L xxxvi.^ 50 Sir Water of 
Manny . . dyd set fyre in the strete ioyninge to the cast ell. 
Ibid, cclxxix.417 Parte of them that had set the fyre in the 
towne. 2535 Coverdale 2 Esdras iii. 7 Thou appoyntedest 
death in him, and in his generacions. 

VI. Constructional uses. 


32. Expressing the relation which the action of 
a verb has to some indirect object : forming with 
the latter an adverbial adjunct to the verb, and 
often entering with it into an indirect passive: e.g. 
io be believed in, to be dealt in, to be engaged in. (See 
the verbs individually.) 

a. To believe , trust, hope in, and the like. In 
OE., believe took in with the accus., « into , unto, 
toxvards (cf. L. credere in Deum , etc.). . 

C825 Vesp. Psalter it. 13 Eadge alle 5 a Se getreowaS in 
hine [L. coujidunt in eum], a 1000 Juliana 434 in Exeter 
Bk., pu in ecne god. .pinne seireowdes. 1 1200 Tritt. Coll. 
Horn. 19 He pe bileueS in god. 23.. K. Alts. 7348 
Alisaunder him gan affye In his owne chivalrie. C2400 
Maundev. (1839) xv. 166 In theise thinges. .ther ben many 
folk that beleeven. 1^53 Q. Mary in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
(i72i)_lll. App. i. 3 For the special trust and affiance we 
have in you. 1753 Chestekf. Lett. (1774) IV. 6, 1 hope in 
God she will give you the will of exerting them. 

b. To partake, share , concur, engage, join, deal 
in ; to consist in ; to succeed, fail , increase in ; to 
delight, exult, glory, joy, rejoice, triumph in; etc. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 38 5 ^ • • delen in his pinen. a 1300 

E. E. Psalter ix. 3, I sal fayne and glade in pe. 2375 
Barbour Bruce iv. 728 Thai men, that will study In the craft 
of astrology, c 2585 R. Browne Attsw. Cartwright 6S, I par- 
take in another mans’ oflring. 2592 Shaks. Lucr. 77 To 
those two Armies that would let him goe. Rather then 
triumph in so false a foe. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 13 
Join in my Work. 1776 Trial of NundocoinarbZ/1,1 used, 
a long time ago, to trade in salt. 2795 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 

5 All classes .. concurred in this determination. 2845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref I. 185 A regular war with 
France was not to be engaged in without negotiations. ^ 

c. With l runs. vb. : To instruct (a person) in ; 
to convict, condemn , mulct in ; Xobafle, disappoint, 
limit in ; to spend (money, time, etc) in. To hold 
in (honour, etc.) : see Hold v. 12 f. 

1x1300 Cursor M. 26x0 In despit sco haldes me. 2382 
Wyclif 2 Chrvn.xxxvi. 3 The king of Egipt. .condempnede 
the lond in an hundrith talentis of syluer. 2490 Caxton 
Etteydos vii. 33 To haue some prynce . . for tenstruetc ftym 
in doctrynes and good xnaners. ^ 1588 Shaks. L. L-L- »• *- 
10 Spending your wit in the pxmse of mine, a 2725 Lurnft 
Own Time (18=3) II. The crown fad Ic-n . . limned m 
the power of raisins money. 1838 Timwm Ortae ty 
II. e. The Athenians, who fad been repeatedly baffled in 



their attempts. 1893 W. P. Courtney in Acad .% 3 May 
413/r The money expended in the improvement of the site. 

33 . Expressing the relation of tin adjective (often 
PPU to some sphere or department to which its 
qualification is limited : in and its object forming 
an adverbial adjunct of the adjective; e.g. accom- 
plished , adroit , at home , complete , diligent , eager , 
eloquent , great, learned , skilled , strong , weak in; 
attacked, grieved, hurt , marked, wounded in ; etc. 

£ 9 ®° Jr. Bxdds Hist, iv. xxiiifi.]. (1890) 332 Was heo .. 
moele in woruld ^ebyrdum. 1 bid, 334 In re^ollices lifes 
lare swtoe seornful. <1 1225 Z<g*. Kath. 525 In nlle wittes 
of world liche wi^dome wiseste o worlds, 1382 Wvclif 
Acts vii. 22 Moyses..was myjty in his word is and werkis. 
1477 Earl Rivers jCaxton) Dt’cfes 76 Right connyng in 
fisike and a good firicien. 2526 Tisdale Atatt . v. 3 Blessed 
are the povre in sprete. 1557 North Gueuara's Hiatt Pr. 
(1582) 174 a, Pirrus..was stout and hardy t valiant in armes, 
liberail in benefices, pacient in nducrsities. 1605 Shahs. 
Mach. iv. ii, 66 Though in your state of Honor I am perfect. 
1665 Bovl v. Occas. Reft. (1848) 294 To admire and thank him 
that is infinite in Beauty, and in goodness. 1711 Addison 
Sleet. No. 81 P 2 If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her Mole, 
Nigranilla is as unhappy in a Pimple. 1833 I. Taylor 
Fanat. i. 2 Ignorant in the chief article of the case. 1845 
M. Pattison Ess. (18S9) I. 2 Rich in works of the historical 
class. 1884 Law Times LXXVII. 27/2 A railway com- 
pany was held liable in damages. 1895 Bookman Oct. 22/2 
Louis [XI VJ was .. wanting in all the elements of true 
greatness. 

34 . Expressing the relation of a substantive ( esp. 
one that involves an attribute) to a certain sphere. 

$1200 ORM..5463 pefirrste 3ifc iss wilt & skill Inn heofenn- 
like Hngess. 1382 Wycljf Dan. i. 17 God sauc to these 
children science and discipline in ech boke. 1513 Douglas 
/Ends i. Prol. 56 Nane is, nor was. .nc 3‘it sal haue sic crafie 
in poetrie. 1571 Campion Hist. Ird. ix\ (1633) 27 The Bar- 
barians highly honoured him for his cunning in all languages. 
1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. (1700)266 In all this Diversity 
there is no real difference. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 1. x, 
He was himself a very competent judge in most kinds of 
literature, a 1770 Jortin Strut, (1771) I. tii. 46 Those who 
have skill in arts, .inwar.. inpolitics. 1830 T. Taylor Argts. 
Celsus etc. 63 Alacrity in the performance of things. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. m The Houses .. would have 
made no formal change in the constitution. 1859 C. Barker 
A ssoc. Print, ii. 56 Young beginners in business. 1834 W. C. 
Smith Kildrostart 48 Let nothing shake your trust in her. 

35 . Expressing the relation of number or quan- 
tity to the dimension or amount in question : e.g. 
length , breadth , depth , or the like. 

c 127S Lay 21995 Hit his imete in brede fif and twenti 
fote. 1382 Wyclif 1 Kings vi. 2 The hows .. hadde sexti 
cubitis in length and twentt in brede. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII , 
c. 1 § 1 The said Countie is thre score and ten myle in 
lenght. 154 8 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark i. (1552) 120 
Fewe in numhre. 2710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Kncnvl. 
Introd. § 11 A black line of an inch in length. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 306 The virtues, which are also 
four in number. 1882 W. Sharp D. G . Rossetti ii. 86 
A man six feet two inches in height. 

36 . "With a substantive (or adj.), forming an ad- 
verbial phrase ’ e.g. in charity, in duty, in honour ; 
in right ; in common , in general, in especial ; in 
fact , in [all) probability , in truth, in faith ; in 
conclusion , in fine ; in haste ; in any case, in every 
way ; in [all) the world . See the sbs . ; also In- 
deed. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 13402 pat fild a cupp pan son in hast. 
<■1386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 126 But herkneth lordyngesin 
conclusioun Youre likyng is that I schal telle a tale. 1513 
More Rich. Ill , in Grafton Chron. I. 7S1 In faith man. .1 
was never so sory. 1647 N* Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Hi. 
8 In Charity, therefore, the English Church in those daies 
must be of mean repute for outward pomp. 1667 Primatt 
City fp C. Build. 2 Consider . . what casualties it may in 
probability be subject unto. 2721 St. German's Doctor <5- 
Stud. 309 If a man buy a horse, .of him that in right had no 

? roj)erty to him. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816I 
. xii. 200 Debts, which he could not, in honour, delay to 
discharge. 2872 Smiles Charac. i. (1876) 11 Every One is 
..bound in duty, to aim at reaching the highest standard of 
character. _ 2882 Mrs. IValford Dick Net her by xiv. 162 
Not a shilling in the world. 

37 . In many prepositional phrases, as in Case 
of, in Face of, in Favour of, in Front of in 
Honour of, in Lieu of, in Presence of, in Re- 
spect of, in Spite of. Instead of ; in Regard of, to, 
in Respect of, to ; in Order to, in Proportion to, 
in Relation to ; in Common with, in Company 
with, in Comparison with, etc. See these words. 
V JX Phrases . 

38 . In so far : in such measure or degree (as); 
to such extent (that). 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 269 Britannie 
was . . in sevin Regimentis, deuydet be the_ Saxonis, .. 
Jnsafar, that a certane and sure ordour of kingis coulde not 
weil be collected. 1836 H. Taylor Statesman xxxl 232 
A man’s manners have much real and intrinsic significant^’, 
in so' far forth as they are the result of his individual nature 
and taste. 2896 Act 59 « 5 ; 60 Viet. c. 39 § 1 (3) In so far as 
they are temporary in their duration. 

39 . In that: in the fact that ; in its being the 
case that ; .in presence, view, or consequence of 
the fact that;- seeing that ; as, because. _ 

C2440 Gesta Rom. ir. xxi. 399 (Add. MS.) The child is 
not apte to serve god, in that he is inparfite. 2523 Ln. 
Benners From. 1 . div. 186 The kyng of Naucrr . . ex- 
cused hymselfe honorably, in that he departed out of the 
realme of France. 1535 Covekdale Josh. xxu. 31 e 
knotve, that y* Lorde is amonge vs, in that ye haue not 


trespaced agaynst the Lorde. 1593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, ,11. 
i. 257 Let him dye, in that he is a Fox. c 1680 Beveridge 
Semi. (1729) II. 302 In that they think they get good by 
such hearing., they are really the worse for it. 1883 Dobson 
Fielding i. 18 This is the more likely, in that Arne the 
musician.. was Fielding's contemporary at Eton. 

40 . See also Inasmuch, Insomuch, etc. 

In (in), adv. and a. Forms . 1- in ; 1 inn, 3-5 
inne, 4 ynno, ino, 4-5 yn. [Common Tent. ; 
OE. »'«(» ■= OFris., OS., OHG. in (MUG. in, In, 
Ger. ein), Goth, inn- (in composition with vbs.), 
ON. inn (Sw. in,. Da. ind). The distinction be- 
tween adv. and prep, is dearly marked in mod.Ger. 
ein beside in, in Scandinavian inn, in, ind beside 
i, i, and in English dialects which use in for the 
adv., i' for the prep. OE. inn was employed only 
with verbs expressing motion, the corresponding 
form to denote rest within a place being inne (see 
Inne), but during the ME. period the loss of the 
final vowel made the two words identical in form ; 
in some texts it is doubtful whether the e of inne , 
ynne is of etymological significance or not.] 

A. adv. I. Of motion or direction. [OE. inn, 
*'"■] 

1 . Expressing motion from a point without certain 
limits to a place within these ; so as to penetrate 
or pass into a certain space'; esp. into a house 
or other bnilding (see also under Come, Go, Pass, 
Put, etc.). Frequently followed by preps, indicating 
the direction, extent, etc. of the movement, as in at, 
by, fen, through, to, under, etc. ; also in-a-doors 
(see A-doors). 

Beowulf (Z.) 3090 pa me ^crymed was .. siS . . inn under 
eorSweall. C893 K. /Elfred Oros. 1. i. § 14 Da beah past 
land prer eastry hte, ol»i>e seo sae in on <$rct lond. c 2000 A gs. 
Gosp. Matt. vii. 13 GangacS inn [an in) purh pmt nearwe 
Seat. <22225 Auer. R. 74 Hwose euer wule mei gon in. 
23. . K. A /is. 349 In he cam to hire hour, c 2400 Rom. Rose 
7004 My paleis and myn hous make I There men may renne 
ynne openly. 2596 Spenser F. Q. vr. iii. 42 The groome 
went streight way in, and to his Lord Declar’d the message. 
2673 Ray Joum. Low C. 23 At our Entrance in [to Breda) 
we passed [etc.). 2729 De Foe Crusoe 11. i, In comes my 
nephew. 2722 — Col. Jack (1840) 311, 1 was called in again. 
2814 Mrs. West Alida de Lacy III. 2x5 We shall be never 
the nearer .. unless we can climb in at the.. window. 2894 
Baring-Gould Kitty Alone II. 201 Put the cob in, said he 
to the ostler. 

+ b. In OE. (poetry and prose) and in ME. 
poetry, in often precedes the verb with which it is 
construed. Obs. 

c 2000 <Elfric Horn. II. 520 Be 5 am hunde < 5 e his hand 
eft inn abrnr. — Exod. xxi. 3 Ga he ut mid swilcum 
reafe swilce he in com. — Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 42 Wa- 
ciap . . pxt se in ne gan on costunge. c 2200 Trirt. Coll. 
Horn. 91 Denne pe procession ut go 5 of Jerusalem and eft 
penne it in cume 5 . 23.. K. A Us. 544 A dragon com yn 
fleon. 23. . Coerde L. 3305 They leten hem in come. Ibid. 
6316 A stout Sarezyn gan in sterte. ? 1370 Robt. Cicyte 52 
Let hym in come swythe faste. <12400 Sir P ere. 2538 The 
portere . . Lete the knyghtis in fare, c 2440 Ipoviydon 1210 
pe rede knyght anone in rode. 

c. Used after auxiliary verbs, as may, must, 
shall, etc., or absolutely with imperative force, 
with omission of 'go*, ‘enter’, ‘get*, or the like 
(cf. In v. 5). Now chiefly poet, or rhet. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 227 Duru pset mannes heafod, xe pa 
sculdro, magan in. <x 2225 After. R. 74 Ase buruh wiSuten 
wal, per ase uerd mei in oueral. 23. . Coer de L. 3S42 The 
Sarezynes myght neyther in ne oute. 2340 Ayetw. 232 pet 
by ne moje na}t in. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 37 This is 
some Priorie, in, or we are spoyl’d. 2595 — John 1. i. 171 
In at the window, or else ore the hatch. 2627 Sanderson 
Serju. (1681) I. 284 Unless God kept him back, he must on, 
and he must in, and he must in deep. 2668 Davenant 
Mari's the Master ill. i, Sure, this is Isabella’s chamber ; 
the door is open 1 I'll in, and take my leave of her. 2822 
Byron Sard at:. 11. i. 601 Let’s in. 2857 Trollope Bar- 
Chester T. I. v. 62, I see that there are three trains in and 
three out every Sabbath. _ ... 

d. Imperatively = ‘ take in ’. Also in with. 

2708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xviii. (1737) 7 6 He c ry’d, in 

with your Top-sails. 2857 Merc. Marine Mag. (1858) \ . 2 
In jib and main course. 

2 . Phrase. Day in, day out : as each day comes 
in or begins, and goes out or closes ; continually. 
So with week, year, etc, 

2839 Longf. Village Blacksmith iii. Week in, week out, 
from morn till night. 2884 Miss Wilkins in Harper's 
Mag. July 303/2 Sitting and sewing as* she did day in and 
day out. 

3 . Expressing motion in' the direction of some 
central point ; hence, position attained by (or as by) 
coming, bending, or pressing in ; in. proximity, 
within reach of, or near to some point or limit 
specified or implied ; into or in close quarters. 

2702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3781/4 Goes a little In with his Ancles. 
2709-10 Tatter (J.), They [fencers] are in with you, if you 
offer to fall back without keeping your guard. «X2 
ing Mag. XXXIX. 24 Crib always was in and fighting with 
him. 2872 Black Adv. Phaeton (1878) 532 The swans were 
sailing close in by the reeds. 2888 R. Hacgard Marwa s 
Revenge iv, About five yards in, it [the path] took a turn. 
2898 To-Day 5 NoV. 4/2 When you have a man fighting m , 
there is no possible time to use anything but your hands. 

4 . Into the bargain ; in addition (to the legal 
amount) ; over and above, besides ; as xn to get, 
give , throw in : see the verbs. 


, 2634 Massinger Very Woman nr. i, He will not yield 
above a peck of oysters : If 1 can get a quart of wine in 
too, you are gone, Sir. 27x8 Free-thinker No. 28 n To 
these [exquisite Faces] he threw me in Three Songs. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz 116 (Hoppe) And so you have the fight in 
gratis. 2864 Throw in [see Inbread $£.). 2 886 [see Give 59 fi 
XI. Of position. 

5 . Within a certain space ; esp. inside a house or 
other enclosed place, inside the usual plncfc of 
abode, shelter, or safety. 

In early ME. use chiefly northern, the southern word 
being ori^. Inne. 

. ^1300 Cursor M. 14737 Ne wald he neuer 0 bairn blio, 
Till all warvte bat bar was in. c 2475 Rauf Coihear 94 
Vndo the dure beliue ! Dame, art thow in? 27x9 Df. Foe 
Crusoe 1. i, Our ship rid forecastle in. 2793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 287 To come home with her cargo in. 1805 
Collingwood 6 Oct. in Nicolas Dtsp. {1846) VII. 81 note , 
I think at^ 5, or at 4, the Boats will be better in. Mod. 
Is Mr. A. in ? He is not in at present. Do you know when 
I shall find him in? 

• b. On the inside, within.- From in, from the 
inside. 

<22300 Cursor M. 5615 An esscen kyst sco did be wroght, 
Did pik it sua, wit-oute and in [Gfftt. widuten and inne ; 
Trim wiboute & ynne]. 2606 Shaks. Tr. % Cr. in. iii.97 Man, 
how dearely euer parted, How much in hauing, or without, 
or in, Cannot make boast to haue that which be hath. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 22 Reeve it from in out 
through the quarter block. 2873^ Tristram Moab iii. 43 
A sheepskin coat with the woolly side in. 

0 . In various special senses. 

In some of these the adverbial use may have arisen from 
the prep, by ellipse of a substantive; jn others the verb to 
be takes the place of one implying motion. Hence in may 
be used in almost any sense arising from verbal combina- 
tions, and only the more common ones are illustrated here. 

a. In prison, in confinement. 

1597 Siiaks. 2 Hett. IV,^ v. v. 40 Thy Dol. .is in base Dur- 
ance, and contagious prision . . Dol is in. 2877 Five Years 
Penal Servit. iii. 147 It is the etiquette among- prisoners 
never to ask a man what he is in for. The badge upon his 
left arm gives his sentence. 

b. Engaged, involved, entangled in (an action, 
esp. an unlawful one). Obs. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 20 , 1 would not care a pin, if 
the other* three were in. 2602 Marston Ant. $ Mel. iv. 
Wks. 1856 I. 49, I shall nere ha done when I am in, Tis 
harder for .me end, than to begin. 1607 Tourneur Rev. 
Trag. v. iii, And now, my Lord, since we are in for ever. 
2623 Massinger Dk. Milan 11. ad. Jin All my plots Turn 
back upon myself : but I am in, And must go on. 

C. Of a statesman or political party : In office, 
in power. 

2605 Shaks. Learx. iii. 15 Talke of Court newes ..Who 
looses, and who wins ; who’s in, who's out. 2678 Earl of 
Arran in Lauderdale Papers (1885) III. 102 Some people 
..because they are not In themselves, .. must fall upon me. 
1728 Young Love Fame 1. 2x4 Against reason.. ’tis equal sin 
To boast of merely being out or in. x8ox H. Swinburne in 
Crts. Europe Last Cent. (1841) II. 303 We are in a strange 
situation, half a ministry in, and half another out. x88o 
Daily Tel. 22 Sept., Incorrigible revolutionists, who must 
attack a Minister because he is * in \ 

d. Of a player or a side in a game : In posses- 
sion of the field, etc. ; having the turn or right to 
play. Cf. Innings. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 24 The two last Champions even now 
are in. 1874 J. D. Heath Croquet-Player 6g Instructions 
to the player who is * in \ 1884 Liltywhitc's Cricket Ann. 

55 He scored 33 out of 35 made while he was in. 

e. In legal possession of (an estate). 

18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 350 Where the heir takes 
any thing which might have vested in the ancestor, the heir 
should be in by descent. 

f. Of a ship’s sails : Taken in, furled. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), In, the state of any 
of a ship’s sails, when they are furled or stowed. 

g. Of fire or light : .Burning, lighted. Chiefly 

with certain verbs, e.g. to keep in ; to blow vi, the 
reverse of to blow out. , 

1662 Sir S. Tuke Adv. Five Hours v. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XV. 287 (Pedro .. lets the candle fall ..Diego takes up the 
candle.) Here’s a fair trial for your maiden breath . riot , 
blow’t in again. .(Flora blows the candle in). # X 7 JX Addis 
Sped. No, 72 7 7 They observe the law.. which orders the 
Fire to be always kept in. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L,. ? 247 
This evening’s tide we worked with links, ana it bega 
blow so fresh that we had much ado to keep them in. 3 
L'pool Daily Post 28 Dec. 5/3 By 3 o’clock the electric 
lights were in, as though it were in the evening. 1609 
Mall G. 2 Dec. 3/1 One has to think seriously before blow- 
ing in a furnace whether the price will be maxntai 5 

enough to leave him a profit. X893 A rgosy Jan. 23 : ’ 

round the. .fire, which we kept in more for the sake 0! cneer 
fulness than warmth. 

Ii. Of a train, coach, steamer, mail, etc. . C 
in, arrived.. , - n 

2870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 1 . Jcv. 249 The 7 - 3 <> tcu 
would be in. . . . . 

i. In the market; in season ; in fashion. 

1687 [see In anu Out x bj. 1851 
I. 85 During July cherries are m as well as raspberries. 
r89r Daily News 24 Oct. 5/4 Savoys are in. 

III. Contextual uses. , 

7 . With verbs, besides the senses 1-5. aD0 ' < ;> 
in has many contextual and idioirtalic uses; e.q- 
expressing irruption, as in break, burs , 
in ; penetration, as in burn, cut, force, rub w , 
closing, surrounding, or covering, ns in build, cover, 
fence, item, roof, wall in ; acceding, yielding, as in 
come, fall, give in. See the verbs. 
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IV. Phrases, etc. 

8 . In for. [Cf. 6 b.] 

a. + (a) Involved or engaged in some business 
or occupation for a specified time. ( b ) Involved 
in some coming event, etc. from which no escape 
is possible; finally committed or destined to do or 
suffer something. 

1599 Broughton's Lett . viii. 26 Herein, .you are In for all 
'day. . it is your element. 1658—91 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 
37 We are in for a month at this rate of speaking. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. iv, I was in for a list of blunders. 
1835 Fraser’s Mag;. XI. ss We are in for a speech. 1889 
Repent. P. Wentworth I. xiv. 285 We are in for a pretty 
severe storm. 

b. esp. in phrase in for it: Committed to a 
course of action ; also, certain to meet with punish- 
ment or something unpleasant. 

3698 Farquhar Love and a Bottle hi. i, I've thrown my 
cast, and am fairly in for't. But an’t I an impudent dog ? 
c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) I. 91 As I am in for’t I 
must now proceed. 174* Richardson Pamela II. 99 , 1 am 
in for it now, over Head and Ears, I doubt, and can’t help 
loving him. 1855 Kingsley Plays fy Purit. 145 Raleigh 
finds himself ‘in for it', and takes the island out of hand 
in the most masterly fashion. ^ 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 
26 Feb., When.. the representative receives a lady’s card.. 
He knows that he is in for it.. he has to exhibit the lions of 
the Capitol. 

c. in the competition or race for some prize or 
thing to be gained. Cf. Go in for : Go v. 82 e. 

1850 Scoresby Ckeevers Whaleman’s Adv. xiii. (1859) 
182 Though not myself., in for any share of the profits. 
Mod. Several good men are in for the Jibrarianship. He is 
in for Moderations at Oxford. 

d. In for a penny, in for a pound : see Penny. 

9. In with. 

a. In agreement with ; on friendly terms with. 
To keep in with : see Keep v. 

a 1677 Manton in Spurgeon Trcas .. Dav. Ps. cxix. 98 
A godly-wise man is careful to keep in with God. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War (Cassell) 115 They knew that . . against 
him they had been in with Diabolus. 1692 Bulstrode in 
35 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. ir. 21 He was a haughty 
proud man, in with King Charles the Second. 1714 Swift 
Pres. St. Aff. Wks. 177S VI. 101 Those who pretended 
wholly to be in with the principles upon which her Majesty 
and her new servants proceeded, a 1875 W. Arnot Anchor 
of Soul (1876) 72 When I am no longer in with my destroyer, 
1 have the Omnipotent on my side. 

b. Naut. Close in to, near (the laud). 

1708 Loud. Gas. No. 4422/7 It proving close and dirty 
Weather, .. we could not venture in with Land. 1748 
Anson's, Voy. 11. xiii. 275 We kept plying on and off the 
whole night, intending to keep well in with the land. 1800 
Sir M. Hunter Jrnl. (1894) 159 We sailed close in with 
the island. 

f c. At close quarters with ; even with, rare *~ 1 . 

. * 74 * Richardson Pamela III. 335 , 1 can't say, but you’re 
in with me now. . . Ay, by my Soul, you have nabbed me 
cleverly. 

d. To come in with (see Come 59 n) ; to fall in 
with (see Fall v. 90). 

10. See In and In, In and Out. 

V. Combinations. 

11. Participles and vbl. sbs., nouns of action, and 
agent-nouns, from verbs qualified by in , are formed 
by prefixing m-, when used as adjs. or sbs. The 
number of these is practically unlimited. See In- 
pref 1. 

a. With pres.pple., as in-abiaing, that abides in ; 
so in-curling, in-flying, etc. Also Inburning, In- 
bursting, Incoming, etc., etc. 

1889 J. Smith Fellowship i. (1891) 26 The inabiding and 
inworking Christ. 1894 G. Egerton Keynotes 66 Like the 
wave-note of the in-curling sea in the Mediterranean. 1894 
Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 46/1 We lay . . in the bottom of the 
boat and . .waited for the in-flying game. 

b. With pa.pple., as in-burnt , that is burnt in; 
so in-built , in-moulded , in-set, etc. Also, Inblown, 
Inbowed, Ingrown, Inpoured, etc. 

37. . Christmas Ba'ing in Skinner Misc. Poet. (1809) 127 
Oam.) In came the insett Dominie Just riftin frae his dinner. 
1848 A. H. tr. Richter's Levana i. ii. § 7 An Indian slave, 
who wanders about with the inburnt stamps of his various 
masters. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics ; (i860) I. 271 A man 
of true self-abandonment must be un-builtfrom the creature, 
in-built with Christ. 1896 Westm. Gas. 23 Apr. 8/1 Coffins 
. . made of heavy plate-glass, the sides and top being 
strengthened by an in-moulded network of wire. 

C. With vbl.sb., as in-abiding, an abiding in ; so 
inflashing, etc. Also Inbeaming, Inbringing, 
etc., etc. 

3850 W. Anderson Regener. (1871) 205 That there be a 
continuance of that inflashing of the truth into the . . soul. 
1889 J. Smith Fellowship (1891) 126 Vou enjoy the in- 
abidingof the mind of God. 

d. With noun of action, as Inburst, Incast, In- 
come, Inpour, etc., q.v. 

e. With ap'ent-noun, as Inbringer, Incomer, 
etc., q.v. 

12. With sbs. Usually opposed to out-. (Cf. 
In a., which differs from this oDlyin being written 
detached.) 

a. That is, lives, lies, or remains in, or within 
(some understood place) ; internal : usually op- 
posed to a person or thing which is out or external, 
as rn-brother, a resident brother of a fraternity 
Vol. V. 


or guild; rn-burgess, a burgess resident in the 
burgh ; rn-case, a case of an in-patient ; in- 
company, a company employed at home or at 
headquarters ; i’n-patient, a patient who remains 
in a hospital while under medical treatment, as 
distinguished from an out-patient who comes daily, 
or from time to time, to be attended to ; i’n-pen- 
sioner, a pensioner resident in a charitable institu- 
tion. 

3644 MS. Acc . St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Receiued . . 
when he was admitted an *inbrotber. 1479 Burgh Rec. 
Aberdeen (Spalding Club) I. 37 Of all otheris, outeburges 
and "inburgessis and indwellans havand chavmer or house, 
a penny. 1741 in Gross Gild Merch. (1890) II. 200 The 
Foreign Burgesses and the Inn-Burgesses.. Those admitted 
by the Council or by the Mayor are called Inn-Burgesses 
by Copy of Court Roll. 1892 Daily News 13 July 5/5 A 
‘faction fight * has contributed a further contingent of “'in- 
cases* to the local hospitals. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. 

§ 101 The out-company not to return home till the “in-com- 
pany is carried out to relieve them. 3760 More in Phil. 
Trans. LI. 938 Thinking, that if he was admitted an “in- 
patient at the hospital, he should be more likely to obtain 
a cure. 1879 St. George’s Hosp. Rep. IX. 693 Four of these 
were also inpatients of the hospital. 1804 Daily News 
32 Sept. 5/3 It would be very unfair to take the Hospital 
away from the *in-pensioners. 

b. That is in office or power, as i’n-party (cf. 
quot. 1817 in IN' a.). 

/11860 Whately Comm.pl. Bk. (1864) 372 An out-party 
will generally have more teal, .among its members, than an 
in-party. 

c. Inside a person ; inside the body ; internal ; 
as rn-evidence, internal evidence ; f i'n-muscle, 
an internal muscle ; rn-parts, internal parts of the 
body (cf. quot. 1599 in In a .). Also Inmeat. 

c 16 n Chapman Iliad v. 76 The region About the bladder, 
underneath th’ 1 in-muscles and the bone, a 1629 T. Goff 
Three Trag. (1656) 208 This hand shall rip her breast, And 
search her inparts, but I’ll find it out. 1662 Stillikgfl. 
Orig. Sacr. 11. viii. § 4 The in-evidence which is so much 
spoken of as an ingredient of the nature of faith. 

d. Situated within limits, 6r nearer to the centre, 
or point of reference, as In-field, Inland, In- 
parish, In-shore, e. In various other compounds, 
which see in their places. 

13 . Parasynthetic derivatives from sbs. forming 
adjs., as in-backed, having the back bent inwards. 
So In-kneed, In-toed. 

1833 Nnu Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 33 The in-back’d 
slave, Who, laid face upward, hews the black stone down. 

14 . With verbs : see In- prefix L 

15 . With adverbs and prepositions; as In- , 
about, In-between. 

In, a. [In adv. used attrib ., or as positive of 
Inner, Inmost.] That is in; that lies, remains, 
lives, is situated, or is used in or within ; internal. 
(In most cases it is more usual to hyphen in to 
the sb. : see In adv . 12.) 

3599 Chapman Hum. days Myrth Plays 3873 I. 76 All 
their in parts then fit to serue pesants or make curdes for 
dawes. 1635 Chapman Odyss. v. 305 Up he rose, put on His 
in and outweed. 3681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 
734 You made it out by in and home proofs. 3693 Answ. 

* Just Measures' 5 What’s this but to say we may have 
one sort of Power to Govern the out Part, and another to 
guide the in ? 3817 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXII. 62 The out 
party proposed to pass a law [etc.J The in party said that 
such a law was unnecessary. 3818 Ibid. XXXIII. 469 To 
suppose.. that the out part of ‘ the regiment ’ would be dis- 
posed to call the in part of * the regiment/ to account. 3836 
Southey Lett. (3856) IV. 464 Twenty-nine little volumes., 
with one duke's arms on the outside, and another .. on the 
in. 3876 Mrs. Whitney Sights Ins. xxiv. 238 The out- 
side and the in of a thing. 

In, sb. [f. In adv.] 

1. pi. a. In politics: The party which is in office 
(see In adv. 6 c), ustt. in phrase (the) ins and outs. 
v 3764 Chesterf. Lett . (X792) IV. ccclxxix. 201 , 1 believe that 
there will be something patched up between the ins and the 
outs. 3774 H. Swinburne in Crts. Europe-Last Cent. (1843) 

I. 16 What an epoch for ministers, both ins andputs 1 1823 
Bvron Juan xiii. xxiv, Juan stood well both with Ins and 
Outs. 38S4 Spurgeon in Pall Mall G. 10 June ii/i Every- 
thing the Ins do the Outs denounce, and then the moment 
this denunciation has done its work, the Outs take the place 
of the Ins, and are abused in their turn, not because the}' 
are wrong, but because they are in. 

b. In games : The side whose turn it is to play 
(see In adv . 6 d). 

1862 J. F. Campbell /V/. Tales W. Highlands IV. 37 note. 
The circle within which the ‘ins’ stand at the ganm of 
rounders. 1891 Daily Ncivs ^ Aug. 4 fc In an ocean-going 
steamship, .a ball in the rigging or in the air funnels is the 
fortune of the ins. 

2. Ins and outs. a. Windings or turnings in 
and out, devious or tortuous turns to and fro in a 
Toad, a course of action, etc.; sinuous ramifications. 

a s&jo Hacket Alp. Williams 1. (1692) 152 Follow their 
Whimsies and fheir In and Outs at the Consylto, when the 
Prince was among them. 1B00 Malkin Gil Bias. vn. vi, 
Laura., required from me a faithful and true narrative of all 
my pros and cons, my ins and outs, since that.. separation 
of ours, a 1845 Hood Laying down the Law ii, f. cele- 
brated judge, too prone to tarry To hesitate on devious ins 
and outs. 1S62 Sala Seven Sons III. v. 83 The labour of 
following the ins and outs of the dose-clustered ^carriages. 
1878 R. H. Hutton Scotl ii. 27 Keen appreciation of the I 
ins and outs of legal method. JB89 Boldrewood Robbery 1 


under Arms xxii, He knew the ins and outs of the road 
better than any of us. 

In (in), v. Also 5-9 inn, 6-7 inne. [The OE. 
innian, gtinnian, appear to attach themselves in 
part directly to the adv. inn, In, partly to be more 
immediately associated with the derivative, Inn 
sb. In mod. use we distinguish In v. from Inn 
v. in accordance with their sense, but the formal 
distinction fails in the inflected forms timed, inning, 
and, in ME., even in the present forms iim-cn, inn - 
est, inn-eih, inne ; in some uses, also, it is possible 
that both notions were present. Cf. OHG. inn Cm, 
from the adv. inn.] 

1 . trims. To give or put in {ohs .) ; to take in, 
include, inclose ; esp. to take in, inclose or reclaim 
(waste or unprofitable land). Now dial. 

it, . Codex Exon. 1 He hsefS jeinnod frat xr jeutod waes. 
1387 Tkevisa Hidden (Rolls) VI. 367 Aluredus inned Lon- 
doun first and Colwulfus deel to his ownc kyngdom. 1529 
More Dpalogc iv. Wks. 378/1 The iandes Inned by dyuers 
owners in the Isle of tenate. r 543-4 Act 3s Hen. VIII, 
e. 0 Wappinge Marshe . . beyng longe tyme surrounded 
and over flowen w 1 water was recovered and ynned by the 
saide Corneiys [Wanderdelf], 1592 Bacox Observ. Libel in 
Resuscitatio (1661) 113 Wast, and unprofitable Ground 
Inned, Reclaimed, and Improved. 1640 Somner Atiiiq. 
Ccintcrb. 200 Appledore mershes were inned in his time. 
1852 Humber Couscrv. Act 2038 Any part of the shores .. 
shall be inned, gained, or reclaimed from the water. ,875 
Parish Sussex Gloss, s. v., I inned that piece of land from 
the common. 

2 . To gather (grain, hay, or other produce) 
into the barn, stackyard, etc. ; to harvest or house. 

c 3407 Hoccleve Bat. <5- Chanceon to H. Sovttr 29 Haasteth 
our heruest as soone as yee may.. Were our seed Inned wel 
we mighten pleye. 3496 Dives <5- Paup. (W. de W.) x. viii. 
383/3 Thou shalt tylle and other shall in that thou tyllest. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss . II. xxii. 55 Then he taryed tyll 
they had inned all their corne and vyntage. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 562 They make greater hast to cut it [Barley] 
downe, and to inne it. a 3605 Mohtgomerif. Poems xlviti. 
240 Notwithstanding all wes ind and bair. 3676 T. Clark 
in Hubbard Narrative (1865) II. 139 note , To fight the 
Enemie out of our Borders, that our English Corn may he 
inned in. 1743 Lond. <5- Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 253 when 
Barley is inn’d weL it will heat or burn in the Mow. 3823 
Blackrv. Mag. VIII. 428 October either rots, or ir.ns the 
stuff. 1847 Tait's Mag. XIV. 842 The brownie had inned 
the corn and threshed it. 

b. To harvest (a field). Now local. 

3646 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 234 From the 
tyme of seedeing till the towne feild be inned. 

3 . To get in, gather in, collect. (Partly iransf 
from 2.) 

3635 E. S. Britain’s Buss in Arb. Garner III. 647 The 
same [money] is clearly inned again, together with all 
other charges. 3655 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. in. § 13 The 
profits of two former years, which the knight inned at his 
own cost, a 3700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cmv, Pat , the last 
landed, inned or stowed of any sort of Merchandize. 

+ 4 . To take in mentally, comprehend. rarc -~ l . 
3603 Florio Montaigne it. iv.<i632) 203 He hath assuredly 
understood and innea the very imagination, and the true 
conceit of the Author. 

*|* 5 . intr. To go in, to enter; in 17th c. to make 
a beginning, to begin. Obs. 

(The OE. instance is a late variant reading; it has app. no 
historical connexion with the 17th c. use.) 

K.^Elfred Boeth. xxii. § 1 (Bodley MS. a 1200), He [se 
kececrzeft] bi 5 swiSe biter on mu 3 e..ac he werodao sy 3 dan 
he innaci, & biS Ii 5 e on 5 am inno 5 e [Cotton MS. a loco, ac 
he weredaS si 55 an he innan biS, & swiSe^ HSe on 8acm 
innoSc]. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple hi. 1. i, The warmer 
Sun the golden Bull outran And with the Twins made haste 
to inne and play- 1639 J. Clarke Parzmiol. 33 We inne 
diversely, but end alike. 

II In (in). I. The Latin preposition in, (with the 
ablative case) ‘ in (with accusative) 1 into ’, enters 
into a number of phrases, chiefly of legal, logical, 
philosophical, or ecclesiastical origin, now or for- 
merly current in English, of which the chief are 
given below. 

In early use, the in seems occasionally to have been taken 
as the English preposition, and is thus found printed in 
roman type, while the rest of the phrase is in italics. 

1. in ca*pite, in chief (see Chiefs. 12), holding 
directly from the crown. 

(1275 in Rot. Hundred. (1812) d ij b, Jurat i dicunt quod 
ci vitas London. . . tenetur in capite de domino Rege. ] a 1558 
Staunford Kinges Prerog. i. (1567) 6 a, It extendes to any 
Iandes .. whether they be holden of the king in capite or 
not. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 129 Men shall hold 
of mee in Capite. 3767 Blackstone Comm . II. 60 All 
tenures being thus derived .. from the king, those that held 
immediately under him . . were called his tenants in capite, 
or in chief. 

2. in exte*nso, at full length. 

1826 Congress Debates II. n. 3767 It might not suit the 
views of the Government, to give, in extenso, the instructions 
given to our Ministers. 1855 Thackeray Newcome* II. xx, 

196 The evening papers gave Rowland’s address, in extenso . 
Mod. The speech will be published in extenso. 

3 . in extremis, in the last agonies, at the very 


point of death. 

a 1530 R. Pace Let. to Wolsey in Elhs Orig. Lett. Ser. m. 
I. 100 Mr. Dean off Paulis hath Jyen continually sjnst 
Thursdaye in extremis and is not jitt dedde. 1646 Evelyn 
Diary (1S50) I. 230 An Irish Friar .. confessing him ..and 
other ceremonies used in extremis. 1764 G. Uiluams in 
I. H. Tesse G. Sebwyn ContemPAiZsyl.-xsx TJe Master 
of the Rolls., tumbled out of his chair last Sunday at 
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church, and is, they say, in txtremis. 1840 Barham Ingot 
Leg., Lady Rohcsia , His lady was in extremis. 

4 . in fo*rma pan*peris, in the form or guise of 
a poor person (exempted from liability to pay the 
costs of an action : see Pauper si/.) ; hence, in a 
humble or abject manner. 

1592 Greene Quip Upst. Courtier E j b, The poore man 
that . . pleads m forma pauperis. 1605 Sylvester Du 
Darias 11. Law Ded. to Ld. Chauncelor, He is compell’d, 
in forma pauperis, To Plead. 1641 Spiritual Courts in 
Hard M isc. (Malh.) IV. 420 Many of them were in formtt 
pauperis. 17x1 Stef.le in Sped. No. 78 r 10 Wc have 
been oppressed so many Years, that we can appear no other 
way, but in forma pauperis . 1883 W harlot's Law Did. 

(ed. 7) 409/1 A person admitted to sue in forma pauperis 
is not entitled to costs from the opposite party, unless by 
order of the Court or a judge. 

5 . in iuflni*tum, to infinity, without end (cf. 
Ad infinitum). 

1564 Grindal Fun. Serin. Emp. Ferdinandxxx Rem. (1843! 
4 And so in infinitum , until all years and days be clean 
past and expired. 1674 Boyle ExccU. Theol. it. iii. 146 
Each of these parts js divisible . . into other corporeal parts., 
lesser and lesser, in infinitum. 1790 Reid Let. to J. 
Gregory Wks. (1846) 86/1 Diminish the time, in infinitum, 
and the effect of a centripetal force is diminished in infitt ♦ 
Hum. 


0. in li'mine, on the threshold, at the very 
outset. 

1804 Edin . Rev. July 297 One objection, in limine , we 
feel ourselves called upon to make. 189. S. Leathes 
Te stint. Earlier Prof h. Writ. 7 The supposition of super* 
natural teaching, which is in limine rejected by the critics. 

7. in lo*co f in place of; esp. in loco pare*ntis, 
in the place or position of a parent. 

17x0 New Hampshire Prov. Papers (1869} III. 434 
George JafiYey was this day elected., a Representative in 
loco Mark Hunkin. [1785 Ld. Thurlow in W. Broun 
Chancery Cases (1820) I. 426 A provision, .made directly, 
or as a portion by a parent or person loco parentis .] 1828 
Congress Debates IV. 1. X335, I now stand to them, in loco 
parentis , in the place of a father. 1854 Thackeray Nev/- 
comes I. xvi. 157, I stood towards him in loco parentis \ 
because he was as a child to me. 

8. in mo’dins re*s, into the midst of affairs, into 
the middle of a narrative. 

1786 Han. More Bas Bleu 33 But be as epic as I please, 
And plunge at once in medias res. xBio Byron Don Juan 
1. vi. 1883 Black Yolande I. xiii. 253 For good or ill, she 
determined to plunge in medias res. 

9. in anemoTiam, to the memory of, in memory 
of. Common as the commencement of an epitaph 
or commemorative inscription. Hence, after the 
title of Tennyson’s poem, used as sb.~ A memorial 
poem or writing. 

1850 Tennyson {title) In Memoriam A. H. H. Obiit 
Mocccxxxm. 1895 Daily Nevis 19 Oct. 6/1 The in memo- 
riam of a bereavement, a breviary of a sorrowing parent’s 
love. 

XO. in ntrbibus, in the clouds; not yet settled 
or decided ; also, incapable of being carried out. 

1583 Babington Commandm. To Gentl. Glamorgan, Both 
the fee and freehold of the Church is in suspence, and in 
nubibus. 1624-5 J. Chamberlain in Crt. Times Jas. / 
(1848) II. 506 The French match is still in nubibus, and 
few or none know yet what to judge of it. 17X7-X8 Eyre 
in Gilbert Cases in Law $ Equity (1760) 266 It would 
Occasion great Delay, should the Plaintiff be put to take 
out a new Writ, whilst the Business is thus, in Nubibus. 
2848 Thackeray Van. F. Ixyi, ’Bah’, said the other, 

‘ the concert is a concert in nubibus *. 

11. in pa'rtibns (infide*linm), in the regions of 
infidels ; in countries inhabited by unbelievers. In 
R. C . Ch. describing a titular bishop in an un- 
civilized or a heretical country : see Bishop i b. 

1687 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.m. IV. 314 The King having 
. . recommended Father Phillip Ellis, Dr. Gifford, and Dr. 
Smith, to be Bishops in partibus. 1787 Beckford Italy 
(1834) II. xiv. 73 He is become Archbishop, in partibus. 
1885 Catholic Did. fed. 3) 88/2 Bishops in partibus can 
attend general councils. 

12. in perpeiarain, in perpetuity, to all time, for 
ever. 


1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. iii. § 239 If Lands or Tene- 
ments bee devised by Will, unto a man and his Assignees, 
In perpetuum. 1807 Edin. Rev. July 362 We ought not 
to annex, in perpetuum , to the office of cabinet-minister, 
one or two hundred more of close boroughs. 

13. in pontifica'libns, in pontificals, in the pro- 
per vestments of a pope, cardinal, archbishop, etc. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 607 The deane and the chanons of 
Paulys, with whom also in pontificalibus came the arche- 
bysshop of Caunterbury. .1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 
892/2 The cardinall . . sat in jx>ntificalibu$ vnder his cloth 
of estate. 1679 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) 1 . 29 At night 
were several bonefires, and particularly a very great one at 
Temple gate, where was a pope burnt in pontificalibus. 
1788 H. Walpole Remin. iv. in Lett. 3857 I. p. cxii, He 
offered to proclaim the Pretender at Charing Cross in pon- 
tificalibus. 

b. Also in his, their, etc. pontificalibus : see 
Pontificalibus. 

14 . in pro-pria perso-na, ‘in proper person’, 


in his (her, etc.) own person. 

1654 Guyton Picas. Notes in. vn. 113 He Knight-Errant, 
if he steale in fropria persona, is Uncalendred for ever. 
1762 Smollett Sir L. Greaves xvu (1793' 1 1 - 85 Believing he 
was the devil in propria persona. x8 17 B YRON Z-r/. to 
Moore 28 Jan. in Moore Lett. etc. (1S30) II. 72 Marianna 

S * * in proprut Person h .. without a single word seizes her 
said sister-in-law by the hair. 1828 Lytton Pelham III. 


xvii. 280 As they have never beheld me before; it would 
very little matter if I went in proprid persond. 

15 . in si-ttt, in its (original) place ; in position. 

1817 Edin. Rev. Mar. 180 Granite and clay slate are those 

frocks] alone v/hich appear in situ. 1845 J. C. Atkinson 
in Proc. Berw. Nat . Club II. No. 13. 134 We shall find it 
in situ close by. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 31 May 405/1 What 
actually remains in situ is the walls of the foundations. 

16. in stn'tn quo* (ante, pritis, or nunc), in the 
same state (as formerly or now). 

1602 W. Watson Decacordon 174 The seculars are but in 
statu quo prius, and cannot be in a worse then they are in 
at this present. CX645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. xlvii. 60' 
In statu quo nunc I am grown useless and good for nothing. - 
1687 Ne~.u Eng. Hist. <5- Gen. Reg. (1850) IV. 222 blatters 
will never be again e in Statu quo here. 1688 T. Tramall 
in Hatton Corr. (Camden) II. 08 Things were put in statu 
quo, only M'. Chamock was left out. 17x7 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Lady [Rich] 17 June, rfowever, my face 
is still in statu quo. 1817 Byron Let. to Murray 2 Apr. in 
Moore Life (1830) II. 94 Of course I had the box remitted 
in statu quo. 

17 . in terro*rem, as a warning, in order to ter- 
rify or deter others. 

1612 J. Chamberlain in Crt. ff Times Jas. /(X848) I. 213 
Most men believe .. that only it was done in terrorem. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. To Dr. Lewis, 2 June, This 
[the pillory] is so far from being accounted a punishment 
in terrorem, that it will probably make his fortune. 1845 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 18 Exhibited in terrorem to 
the assembly. 

attrib. 1799 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 153 If 
the augmented force was not intended as an in terrorem 
measure the delay in Recruiting it is unaccountable. 

18 . in to’to, ns a whole, absolutely, completely, 
without exception. 

[a X639 Wotton Surv. Educ. in Reliq. (1654) 293 Always 
I except Prodigious Forms, and meer natural Impotencies, 
which are unmanageable In toto Genere .] 1998 Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 1803 XIV. 135 It was impossible to comply 
with them, and difficult to discriminate, for which reasons 
it was deemed best to reject them in toto. 1858 Greener 
Gunneiy 357 Many writers condemn in toto the Minie 
principle and its cup. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 32, I de- 
cline in toto to hear more of it. 

19 . in tra’nsitu, in passing, on the way. 

1620 Reliq . _ Wotton. (1654) 334, I had, in transitu, con- 
ferred with him your Christian ends. x 66 s South Serm. at 
Court 23 They only please and affect the mind in Transitu.- 
1787 Grose in Durnford & East Rep. (1794) H. 76 The 
consignor may seize the goods in transitu, if the consignee 
become insolvent before the delivery of them. XB82 Ld. 
Selborne in Law Rep. 7 App. Cas.576 But for the indorse- 
ment., the right of stoppage in transitu would have been 
well exercised. 

20 . in va’cuo, in a vacuum or empty space. 

1660 Evelyn Diary (1872) I. 364 Various experiments in 

vacuo. 17x6 Cheynb Philos. Princ. Relig. t. 114 Supposing 
a body moving in vacuo. 2812 Sir H. Daw Cheat. Philos. 
138 A wire of platina may he preserved in a state of intense 
ignition in vacuo. 

21. In many other phrases : e.g. in abslrcrcto , in 
the Abstract (a. 5) ; in arti’culo mo'rtis , in the 
article of death (cf. Article 2 b); at the point, or 
in the instant of death ; in ba'nco , on the bench (see 
Banco) ; in ca'mera, in (a judge’s) private room, 
not in open court (see Camera i b) ; in ca'thedra , 
in the chair of office, in the seat of authority: see 
Cathedra 2 ; in co/nmc-ndam : see Commendam i ; 


in cone re- to, in the Concrete (a. 5) ; in deli'ciis , in 
favour, in affection ; in depo'sito , in deposit (see 
Deposit sb. 2 and Depositum) ; in dirbio , in 
doubt, in uncertainty ; in duodecimo, in e'tnbryo , 
in equili bria, in esse : see the sbs. ; in excrisis , 
in the highest (heavens),' in the highest degree ; 
in fi'tri : see Fieri; in Jlagra'nte deli’ do, in the 
very act of committing an offence (cf. Delict b) ; 
in fo'lio : see Folio 5 ; in fo'ro conscie'ntise , in the 
court of conscience (cf. Forum 2 b); in fit' in 0, 
in smoke (in Alchemy) ; in grnere, in the genus, 
in general ; in mc’dio, in the middle, in an un- 
settled state ; in pla’iio, on a plane surface ; in 
posse , in potentiality, in the condition of being 
possible : see Posse ; in pot cut ia, in potentiality ; 
in prism’s : see Imprimis ; in principio, in the be- 
ginning : the first words of Genesis and St. John’s 
Gospel in the Vulgate ; in pu'ris natura'libus , in 
1 pure naturals 9 (cf. Natural sb.) ; in a purely 
natural condition, hence ‘ stark naked 9 ; in re, in 
reality : see Re ; in re'rum natu'ra , in nature, in 
the physical world ; in sce'cula sccculo'rum, to the 
ages of ages, to all eternity, for ever and ever ; in 
specie, in specific form, in the precise or identical 
iorm : see Specie ; in tenebris, in darkness, in a 
state of ignorance or doubt ; in tc m r minis, in ex- 
press terms, expressly. . . 

1596 Estate Eng. Fugitives 75 (Stanf.) Visitation of sicke 
men *in articulo mortis. x 858 J. T. Benjamin £Vx/«(i884) 


1 The only case decided *in banco, that has-been iouna 
this point. 1622 Burton Anat. Mel. n. u. iv. (1676) 
/ 2 Their cats which they have *in deficits. wiSJ- 
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on this 

172/2 Their cats which they have • TrC 

Chamberlain in Crt . <5- Times Jas. / (1848) I. 302 I he 
place of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports hath . .remained 
in the lord chamberlain’s hands as *ttt deposito. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones iv. xi, As his Intention was truly up- 
right, he ought to be excused *\n Foro Conscientix. X605 
B. Jonson Voipone 11. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 183/2 V hen these 
practitioners come to the last decoction, blow, blow, pun, 


puff, and all flies *in fttmo. 1474 Caxton C/tesse iv. i. 
heading. Of the chesse horde *in genere how it is made. 
x6og Holland A mm. Marcell. Annot. xiv. aiv, I leave it 
M in medio. 1884 Law Times LXXVIII, 131/1 To keep the 
property in medio until the rights of the parties were ascer- 
tained. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 98 Solid bodies may 
seem swelling, and to be embossed *iit piano by art. xGio 
13 . Jonson A (ch. n. iii, The egg. .is a chicken *in potentia. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 254 So plesaunt was his*/« principio. 
C X570 Pride Cf Lowl. (1841) 23 Sure thou were not in prin- 
cipio. 1633 Sanderson Senu. II. 34 Compare thy self and 1 
him .. * in pun's naiuralibus, and tnou shalt find no differ- 
ence. 1584 R. Scot Disc. Witch, xm. v. 292 Such as except 
we had seene..we would not bcleeve to be *In rerurn 
natura. x686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. New- Eng. (1867) 21 
Stuff'd with Wonders of my own Invention, and such as 
never were in re'rum natura. 1593 Peele Ediv. / Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 382/2 To follow my fortune *in scat la seculorum. 
1668 Dryden Even. Love iv. ii. But, how she lost it, and 
how it came upon your finger, I am yet */« tenebris. 1646 
Hammond Wks. (1674) I- 254 'Tis said of Christ in 
Scripture *in terminis that he was the day-spring to give 
light to them which sit in darkness. 1808 Scott Life 
Dry den in Dry den's Wks. 1 . 98 A contradiction in terminis. 

II. The Italian prep. = Latin in, as in the phrases 
in fresco , in petto , for which see the sbs. 

In, obs. f. Inn ; var. Hin p?‘on , Obs., him. 

I n-ipref.i, the prep, and adv. In, in combina- 
tion with verbs, verbal derivatives, and other words. 
In original compound verbs, unaccented in- passed 
in WS. into on- (cf. In prep., General Sense) : e. g. 
Goth, inliuhtjan , OHG. inliuhten , OE. onliehtan 
to enlighten, illuminate; Goth, intandjan, OE. 
ontyidan to set on fire, Goth, inwandjan, OE. 
omvytdcm to turn, change. In such of these verbs 
as survived in ME., on - was normally reduced to 
a-. But, in late OE., numerous new verbs in in- 
appeared as glosses or literal renderings of Latin 
verbs in in-, e.g. inbldwan — L. ittfiare, inspirare 
to blow in, inbringan =* L. inferre to bring in, 
i/ilxdcin = L. introducere to lead in. The forma- 
tion of these in similar circumstances continued in 
ME. to the close of the 14th c., when numerous 
examples occur in Wyclif. Among the ME. 
examples are inclcpe , L. invoedre to call in, 
indelve, L. infodere to dig in, infitte, L. infunderc 
to pour in, inloje, L. infiammare to inflame, 
imvlappen, L. involvlre to enwrap, inwrite , L. 
inscribere to inscribe. Few or none of these verbs 
have survived into mod. English. In OE. the adv. 
inn, in, was also freely used in collocation with 
verbs of motion or change of state. The position 
of the adv. was with the finite tenses, variable; in 
the infinitive it generally stood before the vb., and 
in derived verbal sbs. and adjs. always so. In this 
position the adv. came at length to be written in 
combination with the vb., e. g. incomc-n, incoming, 
income sb., indwelle-n, indwelling, indwellcr, etc. 
In the infinitive and other verbal forms in- re- 
mained movable, and is now regularly placed after 
the verb, as in come in, go in, call in, lead in, etc. ; 
but the derived sbs. and adjs. in which the position 
of in- was invariable, have become regular com- 
pounds with stress on in-, thus incoming,- income, 
incomer (beside come in), indwelling , indweller 
(beside dwell in), inlet, insight, intake , etc. See 
In adv . 1 1. (Cf. the parallel case of German verbs 
with movable prefixes, as eingehen , einzugehen, 
eingegangen, gehe ein, er geht ein, we tin er cm - 
geht, eingang, eingehend ; eingeben, eingeber ; etc.) 
There are also various other formations, OE., ME., 
or modem, in which this prefix occurs, usually with 
the sense ‘in, within, internal \ e.g. OE. iniehygd, 
inge}aitc -.internal thought,' intent, inland demesne 
land, ME. inwit conscience ; mod. inborn, inside, 
inward, etc. In a few instances prepositional 
phrases with in- have given rise to attributive 
combinations, as in-college residents, in-door occu- 
pations. t , . 

As to the blending of this prefix arid lx-pref~ in 
later use, see at the end of the latter. . 

In-, preff, repr. L. in- adv. and prep., used m 
combination with verbs or their derivatives, less 
commonly with other parts of speech, with t e 
senses * into, in, within ; on, upon ; towar s, 
against ’, sometimes expressing onward motion or 
continuance, sometimes intensive, sometimes t J ans ^ 
tive, and in other cases with little appreciable lore . 
Form-history . In earlier L., in- was genera y re- 
tained unchanged before all consonants; l)U 
later times it was assimilated to the following co 
sonant, becoming it - before /, im- before a a ia > 
ir- before r. These changes are retained m Eng 
e.g. il-Iate , im-btte , im-mit , impel, ir-radtafc. sc 
Il- 1 , Im- 1 , Ir- 1 . In OF., in inherited words, 
im-, became en- t em - ; but learned words derive 
or formed from L., esp. in later times, regu ar } 
retained in-, im-. The French words were adop 
in Eng. in their current form ; but from the 14th c. 
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onward, there was a growing tendency in words in 
which the L. derivation was evident, to change 
au, em- back to L. in-, im * 9 as in the words of 
learned origin. This was even extended to some 
words which were not obviously, or not at all 
of L. origin,* including some of those in which 
en-, tin - was, as a living formative, prefixed 
to radicals of OE. or other origin. (See En-.) 
Conversely, some words directly from L. were 
formed with the French en-, em-. Hence, a large 
number of words occur in the 15th and 16th c. 
with both forms of the prefix, and some have re- 
tained both forms to the present day, either with no 
distinction of sense, as in enclose, inclose, enquire , 
inquire, or with differentiation of use, as ensure, 
insure. The general tendency (though .with nu- 
merous exceptions) has been to establish in-, im-, in 
words evidently derived from L., reserving en-, em-, 
for words formed in French and not having a L. 
type, or in which the L. type is disguised by 
phonetic change, and for words formed in Eng. on 
the analogy of these. In this Dictionary, current 
words are placed under their usual form, whether 
in- {im-) or en- {em-), or, in unsettled cases, in 
that which, on grounds of etymology or analogy, 
appears to be the preferable form ; obsolete words 
have been dealt with on the same principles, and 
cross-references have been given to the form under 
which each word is treated. 

Since In- 1 and In- 2 are identical in form, and to 
a great extent in sense, they come in later use to be 
felt as one and the same, prefix ; and it is this re- 
sulting prefix which appears in many words of later 
formation, formed upon native substantives or ad- 
jectives, in which in-, im-, has affinities at once with 
the prefix en-, em-, from French, and with OE. in-. 
In-, pref$, the Lat. in-, cognate with Gr. a-, av-, 
Com. Teut. un-, prefixed to adjs. and their deriva- 
tives, rarely to other words, to express negation or 
privation ; as feltx happy, infelix unhappy, utilis 
useful, inutilis useless, nocens hurtful, innoceits un-. 
hurlful, innocent, doclus learned, indoctus unlearned. 
In earlier Latin, in- was used before all consonants, 
but in later times was subjected to the same assimila- 
tions as In- 2 , as in il-litlerdtus illiterate, im-mensus 
unmeasured, immense, ir-regulaids without rule, 
irregular, and was besides reduced to i- before gn, 
as in i-gnarus ignorant; i-gnbscdre not to take 
cognizance of, to overlook, forgive. In a few OF. 
words, L. in- became en - as in In- 2 , e.g. inimfcus, 
OF. cue mi enemy, L. invidia, OF. envie envy; 
but most French words containing this prefix are 
of learned formation, and retain L. in- {il-, im-, 
ir-) ; as is the case also in Eng. with words de- 
rived either through French, or from L. direct. In 
Eng. in- {il-, im-, ir-) is a living negative suffix for 
words of Latin or Romanic origin, freely used, even 
when no corresponding formation appears in Latin ; 
in this use it interchanges to some extent with 
the OE. negative un-, which is used in native or 
thoroughly naturalized words, e.g. incautious, un- 
cautious, in-, un- ceremonious , in-, tin-certain, in-, 
tin-communicative , in-, tin-devout, in-, un-distin- 
guishable. In such cases the' practice in the 16th 
and 17th c. was to prefer the form with in-, e.g. 
inatdable, inargtiable , inavailable , but the modern 
tendency is to. restrict in- to words obviously an- 
swering to Latin types, and to prefer tin- in other 
cases, as in unavailing, uncertain , undevout. 

In-, prefA, of Tent, origin, prefixed to OE. and 
ME. adjs., with intensive force. In origin akin 
to In- pref}, with the sense ‘inly’, 'intimately’, 
‘thoroughly', and hence ‘exceedingly’, ‘very’. 
Examples : OE. indryhlen most noble, infrdd very 
wise, inhold thoroughly loyal ; ME. inred deep red. 
(On this prefix in the cognate langs., see Hoefer 
l Das intensive in in Germania , new ser. III. 61.) 
-in, suffix L Chem. A modification of the 
chemical suffix -ine 5 , introduced into systematic 
nomenclature by Hofmann a i860, used systemati- 
cally in Watts’ Diet. Chem. in 1866, and subse- 
quently adopted by the Chemical Society, for the 
names of neutral substances, such as glycerides, 
glucosides, bitter principles, colouring matters, 
and proteids, which are thus distinguished from 
names of alkaloids and basic substances in -ine. 
Examples, albumin, casein, fibrin, globulin, mucin, 
myosin, pepsin ; cerebrin, chitin,chondrin, gelatin, 
lecithin ; acetin , alizarin, alo'itt , arbutin, cerotin , 
atreumin, dextrin, hxmatin , indigotin, inttlin , 
isat in , palm it in ,pu rpu ri n , salicin , ulmi n, vanillin. 
Some of these were formerly spelt with -ine, and 
in that spelling had passed into popular use before 


the rectification of the nomenclature, esp. dextrine, 
gelatine, margarine , which are still commonly so 
spelt in non -scientific use. 

s88i Chemical Society, Instructions to Abstractors f 16 
Basic substances should invariably be indicated by names 
endingin -ine, as aniline , instead of anilin, the termination 
-in being restricted to certain neutral compounds, viz. 
glycerides, glucosides, bitter principles, and proteids, such 
as palmitin, amygdalin, albumin. 

-in, suffix 2 , an obs. variant of -ine 1 in adjs., as 
feminin , gentiin , etc. ; also an occasional variant 
of -ine 4 :—L. -tna, as in ruin. 

-ina, suffix a Latin feminine suffix found in 
reg-ina queen, extended in It. or Sp., and thence 
in Eng. use, to form feminine titles, as czar-ina 
(for Russ, tsaritsa), and female Christian names, as , 
Alexandr-ina, Angel-ina, Christ-ina , Clcment-ina, 
Georg-ina , Thomas-ina, Wilhelm-ina , etc. (Cf. 
-ine 4 .) It occurs also as a formative of some 
other words, as in concertina, seraphina, etc., 
names of musical instruments. 

-ina, suffix 2 , in words which are the neuter pi. 
of L. adjs. in - thus , and in mod.L. words formed 
after them, used (in agreement with animdlia 
animals, understood) to form names of groups of 
animals related to some typical genus, as Bomby- 
cina (genus Bombyx), etc. 

■f InabiTitate, ppl. a. Obs. rare ~ K [f. med. 
L. inhabilitdtus > pa. pple. of inkabilitdre to de- 
clare unfit, f. inhabilis unfit, unable, etc.] Declared 
unfit or unable, disqualified. 

3577 Hellosves Gueuara’s Chron. 259 They . . were in- 
abilitate of all power to commaund or to goueme. 

f Inabilite, V. Obs. rare"" 1 , [ad. med.L. in- 
habilitare (see prec.), or a. obs. F. inhabilite-r 
(Oresme, 14th c.) : cf. Inhability.] trails . To 
declare ineligible (for an office) ; to disqualify. 

i43*-5° tr. Ht'gden (Rolls) VIII. 448 Takynge their bene- 
fices, and inabihtynge beim to eny benefice afterwarde. 

Inability (inabHfti). Also 6-7 inhab-. [f. 
In- 3 i- Ability : cf. It. inability, F. inhabileld.'] 
The condition of being unable; want of ability, 
physical, mental, or moral ; lack of power, capa- 
city, or means. 

14.. Goodly Ballad L’Envoye, I haue besought my ladies 
Sapience Of thy behalfe, to accept in game Thine inabilite. 
3526 Piter. Per/. (\V. de W. 1551) 130 Knowynge our owne 
fraylty & inabilite, we shall thynke our selfe vnworthy. 
165* tr. Life Father Sar/i (1676) 23 The temperament and 
complexion have a great part in the habilities or inhabilities 
of men. 1684 T. Burnet Tit. Earth 1. 214 The cause of 
that driness and decay, or other inhability in the solid, parts. 
1754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. iv. 25 The word Inability . . 
has Respect to some stated Defect. 1843 Carlyle Past <$• 
Pr. 1. i, Instead of noble thrift and plenty, there is idle 
luxury alternating with mean scarcity and inability. 

+ b. j pee. Bodily infirmity. Obs. 

1640 in Grant Burgh Sch. Scott, it. xii. 1*876) 368 In re- 
gaird of his old nige and inhabilitie of bodie. a 1834 Lamb 
Let. to Southey in Talfourd Lett. (1837). J. iv. 107 A good 
field for dwelling on sickness, and inabilities, and old age. 

c. Const .for {pi to) something; to do, of doing 
something. 

3644 Direct. PubL Worship 6 Their own inability to so 
great a Worke. 1660 R. Coke Justice Viud , 4 He tells you 
of childrens inability of judging. 1676 South Semi. (1697) 

I. 407 Their Inability for, and frequent contrariety to the 
bringing about such designs. 1697 Ibid. (1698) III. 41 That ( 
Infinitely Greater Inability, .to present Him with any Thing, 
which they were not first Beholden to Him for. 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No. 437 T 3 Good Nature is only an Inability of 
observing what is faulty. 3805 N. Nicholls Let. in Carr, 
iv. Gray (1843) 49 A wane of love for general society, indeed 
an inability to it. 3867 Dickens Let. to Miss Hogarth 21 
Jan. (1880) II. 272 My distressing inability to sleep at night, 
finable, -ment, obs. forms of Enable, -ment. 
1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. x. § 6. 118 They owe 
much of these furtherances and inablements to the civill 
Discipline and Politique lherature of Courts. Ibid. xv. § t. 
267 That treasure which is dispensed to us for our inable- 
ments to this discharge. 

In-abou’t, adv. Sc. [f. In adv. -f About adv.] 

In or into proximity ; about or close to a place. 

1813 W. Beattie Tales 4 (Jam.) Just as I entered in- 
about, My aunt by chance was looking out. Mod. Come 
in-about here. There was a lot o* fowk in-about yesterday. 

t Ina’brogable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
abrogable; that cannot be abrogated or revoked. 

16*7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely £p. Ded. 5 Their authoritie is 
inabrogable. 

Ina’bstinence. [In- 3 ,] Want of abstinence ; 
failure to abstain. 

3667 Milton P. L. xi. 476 What miserie th* inabstinence 
of Eve Shall bring on men. 1863 W. Lancaster Frae - 
terita 77 Man, Ape of all change, whose fierce inabstinence 
Gulps at illusion. 

tlnabsfcraxted,///. a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 ,] 
Not abstracted. 

x6. . Hooker's Eccl. Pol. vm. i. § 5 Names betokening 
accidents unabstracted ( v.r : inabstracted], do betoken not 
only those accidents, but also together with them the 
subjects whereunto they cleave, 
tlnabu'sively, adv. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Not j 
abusively, properl)’. _ | 

a 1677 Lo. North Light vt Way Paradise (1682) 9 1* (T.) | 
That infinite wisdom. . . which rcsideth in the Deity, and 1 


which makes power to consist inabusively only there, as In 
its proper sphere. 

+ Inacce-ntuated, a. rare. [In- 2 .] Accen- 
tuated, emphasized. 

1736 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 304 The Jacobit Mobs 
Skreekmg and Bawling one on top of the other with in- 
accentuated Clamours and Barbarous Huees. 

Inaccentuaiaon. [Is- 3 .] Unaccented con- 

dition. Also fig. 

1B67 C. J. Smith Syn. Antonyms s. v. Accent, Smooth- 
ness. Inaccentuation. . . Equableness. 1882 E. C. Barer 
in /i . Geog. Soc. Sttppl. Papers I. t. 157 In every step and 
movement there was a. decision and exactness widely dif- 
ferent from the sluggish inaccentuation of the Chinese 
physique. 

Inacce’ptable, a. rare . [In- 3,] Not ac- 
ceptable, unacceptable. 

1878 Lecky Eng. 18 th C. II. viii. 445 The French made 
propositions of peace, but they appeared utterly inaccept- 
able. 


tlnacce’SSe, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inacecssus 
unapproached, unapproachable, f. in- (In- 3 ) + ot- 
cessus, pa. pple. of accedere to approach.] Unap- 
proachable, inaccessible. 

, >555 Abp. Parker Ps. xciv. 266 My God was rocke ; as 
inaccesse [rime stresse} My trust and confidence. 

Inaccessibility (vnwksesibHiti). [f. next 
+ -IT y . Cf. F. inaccessibility (17th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The quality or condition of being in- 
accessible ; unapproachableness. Also fg. 

1665 Manley Grotius Low C. Warres 317 The inacces- 
sibility of the Marishes frighted them from their Design. 
1798 Pennant H indoostan II. 73 The partial inaccessibility 
bestowed on them by nature. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 389/2 The 
Jungfrau ..owes its name to its supposed inaccessibility. 
1843 Mill Logic jij. xxi. § 4 Accounted for by.. their inac- 
cessibility to observation. 1864 Spectator 1403 Should we 
prove our reliance on his inaccessibility to error ? 
b. (with //.) An inaccessible place. 

3862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix.x. (1872) III. 154 Going from 
Stollhofen..up into the inaccessibilities. 

Inaccessible (bn£kse*sib , l),tf. (rA) Also 6-7 
erron. -able. [a. F. inaccessible (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. late L. inaccessibilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
accessibilts Accessible.] 

1 . That cannot be reached, entered, or got to; 
that cannot be scaled or penetrated. 

1555 Eden Decades 253 The south partes, .inaccessable by 
reason of great heate. 1603 Knolles^ Hist. Turks (1638) 
281 The desperat danger .. in climbing the inaccessible 
mountain. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 37 Vninhabitable, and 
almost inaccessible. 37x8 Lady M. \V. Montagu Let. to 
Abbl Conti 31 July, The harbour . . (is] inaccessible almost 
six months^ m the year. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvii. (1862) 
II. 433 Its inaccessible acropolis defied them. 

2 . fig. That one cannot come into personal or 
close relations with ; not open to advances *6r 
influence, unapproachable. 

1583 Stubbes Ana/. Abus. 1. (1879) 35 The Lord our God, 
a spiritual . .substance, incomprehensible, immensurable, and 
inaccessible, a 166^ J. Goodwin Filled w, the Spirit (1867) 
431 Fortify the spirit . . of a man, to make it inaccessible 
unto, .cares and fears. 3781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. xxxiv. (1869) 
II. 265 This savage hero %vas not inaccessible 10 pity. 1896 
*M. Field’ Attifa 1. 19 Always inaccessible To any suitor. 

1 3 . (tr. Gr. danror.) ‘Not to be touched, 
Tesistless, invincible.’ Obs. 

c 3611 Chapman Iliad 1. 530 Curb your tongue in time, lest 
all the Gods. .Too few be and. too weak to help thy punish'd 
insolence, When my inaccessible hands shall fall on thee. 

B. sb. That which is inaccessible, rare. 

1812 Keatinge (title) Eidometrian Local, Victorial, and 
Military, for Inaccessibles. 

Inacce'ssibleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inaccessible ; inaccessibility. 

16:2-15 Bp. ^Hall Contempt, O. T. xn. viii, Them that 
trusted to the inaccessiblenesse of the place. 3627 H. Burton 
Baiting 0/ Folds Bull Ep. Ded. 3 Whose case, .became the 
move desperate, through the inaccessiblenesse of interces- 
sors. 1769 Scots Mag. Sept. 526/1 Haughtiness and inac- 
cessiblencss, are crimes in a servant of the public. 1844 
Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. h 33 The inaccessibleness of every* 
thought but that we are in, is wonderful. 


Inaccessibly, adv . [f. as prec. + -LY 2 .] In 
an inaccessible manner or degree ; unapproachably. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 82.2/1 God is Inaccessibly Glorious. 
a 1785 Glover Athenaid XXJ. Poems (:8xo) 151/2 Friend- 
ship's unremitted care Still in Sanclauce's chamber held the 
queen Sequester'd, inaccessibly immur'd. 1816 Shellky. 
Alas/or 503 O stream I Whose source is inaccessibly' pro- 
found. 

t Inacce'ssional, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] 
Unapproachable. 

3654-66 Ld. Orrery Parthen. 97 A Lady, who poshest the 
several Beauties of shape, stature, ^complexion, and features 
in so inaccessional a degree. Ibid. 137 To raise your in- 
solence to an inaccessional height. 

fin accident ate, v. Obs. [f. In- - + Acctdent 
sb. (sense 6) + -ate 3.] Irons. To unite with the 
‘accidents’ (in reference to tran substantial ion). ^ 

1579 Fulke Heskind Part. 257 He (Christ) is neither irr* 
panated, nor inuinated, nor macctdentaled. r r t. •> 

+ Inacco'mmodate, a. Obs. rare. !/• ***** 
+ Accommodate ppl. a.] Not suited, unstated. 

1657 Tomlinson Ecnou'x Disp. 697 Some things he dis- 
allowed of as inaccoromodate. 

InaccoTdance. fl*-'- 3 -] ,“ ne , xt ' >. r 

Gcs.-fs Study AM. <-d. .) I. 61 Another cau-e of 
irregularity, .is an inaccordance of time, or manner. , 
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Inacco-rdancy. [In- 3.] The quality of 
being inaccordant ; want of agreement or harmony. 

1821- 34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 295 The contractile 
power of the one follows instead of keeping pace with the 
contractile power of the other, or evinces some other mode 
of innccordnncy. / bid. IV. 202 An incongruity, inaccord- 
ancy, or want of adaptation in the constituent principles. 

Inacccrrdant, a. [In- s.] Not accordant;' 
not in agreement or harmony ; inharmonious. 
Hence Ina,cco*rdaiitly adv. 

1822- 34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 403 [They] belong to 
the same genus in botany, however inaccordant they may 
appear to the eye of an ordinary spectator. Ibid. III. 327 
Violent motions^ sometimes separately and sometimes syn- 
chronously, but inaccordantly as to the number of throbs in 
a given time. . Ibid. IV. 373 An organ, whose common 
function is so inaccordant with such a production. i8sx 
Beddoes ' Poems Mem. 19 This unhesitating sacrifice of 
part ial'but inaccordant beauty.. is,. among the surest tests 
of the true artistic mind. 

Inaccotmtable, a. rare. ? 06 s. [In- 3 .] Not 
to be reasonably accounted for; unaccountable. 

2684 T. Burnet Th. Earth l. 216 To imagine that his 
years are to be understood one way, and those of his fellow- ■ 
patriarchs another, would be an inaccountablc fiction. 

Inaccuracy (inx’kiurasi). [f. next: see -ACT, 
and cf. accuracy . J The quality or condition of 
being inaccurate; want of accuracy, exactness," or 
precision ; with an and //. An instance of this, an 
inaccurate statement. 

1757 Symmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 400 An inac- 
curacy with regard to one of the great privileges of the 
House had ..been suffered to slip. 2772 Junius Lett. 
Ixviii. 343 An appearance of inaccuracy in the use of 
terms. 1814 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 20 Some 
examples of inaccuracy, in the use of the verb without its 
nominative case. 1883 A. Roberts O. T. Rev is. vi. 231 
The historical inaccuracies which the book contains. 

Inaccurate (InwkifirA), a. [f. In- 3 + Accu- 
rate.] Not accurate ; inexact, incorrect, erroneous. 

2738 Waruurton Div. Legat. n. vl Wks. 1811 II. 301 
Men going into Antiquity under the impression of modem 
ideas, must needs form very inaccurate judgements of what 
they find. 1775-8 1 'yrwuitt Chaucer App. to Pref. {i860) 
Sttote , Lelana is also inaccurate, .in representing the edition 
by Thynne as coming next after that by Caxton. 2875 
Jowett Plate III. 620 Inaccurate modes of expression. 
Hence Ina'ccurateness, inaccuracy. 

1873 Wagn-er tr. Teufel's Hist. Rom. Lit. II. 564 There 
are numerous inaccuratenesses. 

Inaccurately, adv. [In- 3 .] In an in- 
accurate manner ; not accurately ; incorrectly. 

2669 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 78 
These appearances, which I had not inaccurately calculated. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 316 Phenomena, inaccurately 
observed very often, and not always very fairly recorded. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 42 Quoting or alluding to 
Homer inaccurately. 

Inacqu aintan.ee (inakwv'-ntans). [In- 3.] 
The being unacquainted ; want of acquaintance. 

2607 Markham Caval. hi. (1617) 57 The very inacquain- 
tance therewith will make him tyer euen in his best strength. 
2779-84 W. Russell Europe IV. 290 (Jod.) An inacquain- 
tance with the principle of gravitation. 2879 Geo. Euot 
Theo. Such 96 He . . took his inacquaintance with doctrines 
for a creative dissidence. 

Inacquie-scent, a. [In- 3 .] Not acquiescent. 
x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xiii. In the same dry inacquiesccnt 
tone of voice and manner. 

So + Inacquie*sc®ncy, want of acquiescence. ^ 
2647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. x. i. (1854) 6 From an in- 
acquiescency and dissatisfaction with the success of the 
present. 

Inact (inse-kt), v.i [f. In- 2 + Act v.] 

•j*l. traits. To bring into activity; to actuate. 

2647 H. More Philo soph. Poems 348 note. The Mundane 
spirit, .inacted by Psyche. 2660 — Myst. Godt. x. ix. 514 
He is inacted by the envy of Satan against the Kingdome 
of Christ. 2662 Glanvill Lux Orient, xiv. 145 The soul. . 
was united with the most subtile and arthereal matter that 
it was capable of inacting. 

2 . intr. To act in or within, rare. 

7830' Eraser s Mag. I. 513 The principle is the all in all, 
precedes all, inacts in all. 

Inact, vf 3 obs. form of Enact. 

Inaction (inarkjan). [f. In- 3 + Action sb. : 
cf. F. inaction (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Absence 
of action or activity ; inertness, snpineness. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. «J- Gard. 63 In Winter, the Trees are 
in a state of Inaction. 2796 Burke Let. to Ld. Rockingham 
Wks. 1842 II. 393 That your lordship should meet your 
friends with some settled plan either of action or inaction. 
1861 Stanley East. Ch. i. (1869) 35 In regard to missions 
the inaction of the Eastern Churches is wed known. x868 
[see Inactivity b]. 2874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 2. 120 The 

revelation ofia danger at home . . shook him out of his con- 
temptuous inaction. 

Hence Zna*ctionist, one who advocates inaction ; 
a member of a party of inaction. 

2892 Temple Bar Mag. May 50 It is.. his schemes for the 
reconstruction of .society that most raise the gall of the 
great inactionist, who. .fumes at interference. 

Inactive (inarktiv), a. [f. In* 3 + Active : 
cf. F. inactif (1.771 in Hatz.-Dann.).] Not active ; 
characterized by absence of action or activity ; not 
disposed to act ; inert, indolent, sluggish ; passive, 
quiescent „ , , ’ 

2725 Pope Odyss. View Epic. Poem §3 Led away by the 
seeming Charms of an idle and inactive life.. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dorn. Med. (1790) 85 The inactive are continually complain- 
ing of pains of the stomach. 28x8 Cruise Digest ted. 2) III. 
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231 The title to a barony, which has descended upon, and 
is vested in coheirs, remains in them in an inactive and 
dormant state. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) L 
259 This Alexandrian period, so inactive and barren. 1838 
ThirlwaLL Greece xxii. III. 207 The Spartans ..were not 
entirely inactive this summer. 1866 Odling Anint. Chan. 
255 A converter of inactive or free, into active or combined 
oxygen. 1883 Mattch. Exam. 23 Dec. 4/1 The money 
market to-day was very inactive. 

So Ina*ctiveness, inactivity. 

1678 C. Hatton in II Corr. (Camden) I. 364 Complaining 
to y* King of y * weeknesse of y« King’s bench, by reason of 
y* innttivenesse of y 8 L^ Ch. Justice. 

Inactively, adv. [f. prec. + -LY In an 
inactive manner ; inertly, sluggishly. 

2730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1755 in Johnson. (J. quotes 
Locke {Educ. § 125), ‘whether he inactively loiters it away 
but in all edd. examined the word is ‘unactively ’.] 2837 
Hallam Hist. Lit. iii. ii. § 6 This pope was not inactively 
occupied in the great cause of subduing the Protestant 
heresy. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. xliii. V. 22 The Con- 
tinental Congress. .waited inactively for his appeals.. 

Inactivity (inrekliwiti). [In- 3 . Cf. F. in- 
activity (1790 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or 
condition of being inactive; want of activity; in- 
ertness, sluggishness; passiveness, quiescence. 

# *646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. r. v. xB By a Jemperamentall 
inactivity \ve are unready to put in execution the sugges- 
tions or dictates of reason. ? 27*3 Pope Let. to Gay 21 J uly, 
Lett. 1735 I. 326 Poor Fenton ..died at Easthamstead, of 
Indolence and Inactivity. 1738 Swift To Dr. King\ Virtue 
conceal'd within our breast, Is inactivity at best. 1830 
Kater & Lardner Meek. iii. 33 The term inactivity im- 
plying the absence of all force. 

b. Phrase. Masterly inactivity . 

2792 Mackintosh Vind . Gal Hex i. (1827) 44 The Com- 
mons, faithful to their system, remained in a wise and 
masterly inactivity, which tacitly reproached the arrogant 
assumption of the Nobles. 2832 Calhoun Wks. (2874)^.243 
If the Government should be taught that the highest wisdom 
of a state is a wise and masterly inactivity, an invaluable 
blessing will be conferred. 3848 — Sp. Oregon Quest, ibid. 
IV. 286, I venture to say *a wise and masterly inactivity*, 
in despite of the attempt to cast ridicule upon the expres- 
sion. 2867 J. Wyllie in Edin. Rev. Jan. [2868 G. Duff 
Pol. Surv. 71 The much-sneered-at policy of masterly in- 
action.] 

Ina*ctor, obs. form of Enactor. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. vii. § x Chosen Gouernours 
of the State, and inactors of Solons lawes. 

Inactuate (fme*ktu/|* f t), v. arch. [f. In- 2 + 
Actuate.] trans. To make active, put in action, 
stir into activity. 

2651 H. More Second Last in Ent/tus. Tri. (1656) 279 
How magnificent a state is the Soul of man in s when the 
life of God, inactuating her, shoots her along with himself 
through Heaven and Earth. 2652 H. More in R. Ward 
Life More (2720) 292 Those [Souls] .. do very highly and 
vigorously Inactuate the Matter which falls to their Share 
for their Vehicles. 2662 Glanvill Lux Orient, xiv. 160 
The plastick in them is too highly awakened, to inactuate 
only an aerial body. [1882 Shorthouse J.Inglesant{ 1882) 
I. xvii. 3x0.] 

Hence Inactua'tion, a bringing into activity, the 
condition of activity. 

# 2662 Glanvill Lux Orient, xiii. 138 That they should be 
inconsistent in the supremest exercise and inactuation, is 
to me as probable. Ibid. xiv. 145 They [the creatures] were 
then constituted in the inactuation and exercise of their 
noblest and most perfect powers. 

Inadaptability (inadseptabi-lfti). [In- ».] 
Want of adaptability; incapacity for adaptation. 

2840 Tails J\fag. VII. 662 The inadaptability of the soil. 
2882 Macm. Mag. XLIV. 227 An inadaptability to their 
social environments. 

Inada'ptable, a. rare. [In- 3 .] That cannot 
be adapted ; incapable of adaptation. 

In mod. Diets. 

Inadaptation (intedapt^-Jan). [In- 3 .] Want 
of adaptation ; the condition of not being adapted. 
2855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet . 

Inada’ptive,-«- [In- 3 .] Not adaptive. 

1886 Athenaeum 9 Oct. 471/1 Among extinct ungulates 
there are two types of foot-structure — one adaptive, such as' 
is seen to-day, and one inadaptive. 

Inade’pt, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not adept. 

1875 H. STCunningham Cftron. Dustypore (187 7) 167 Is 
this the race which proclaims itself inadept at amusements, 
and which .. loves to take its very pleasures sadly? 

Inadequacy (inse’d/kwasi). [f. next, after 
adequacy. J The condition or quality of being in- 
adequate ; insufficiency. 

2787 Bonnycastle Astron. xv. 244 The inadequacy of his 
natural powers. 2818 Scott R ob^ Roy xvii, My own in-' 
adequacy to sustain the task of a dissembler. 1834 Pringle. 
Afr. Sk. ix. 292 The inadequacy of the income for the sup- 
port of a family. 2879 Froude Caesar 1 . 2 Inadequacy to 
some unforeseen position. 

Inadequate (inre*d/kwc Y t), a. [In- 3 .] Not 

adequate ; not equal to requirement ; insufficient. 

2675 Boyle Reconcileablen. Reason f, ■ Relig. l ii, We can 
have but inadequate conceptions of them. 1690 Bocke 
Hum. Und. 11. xxxi. (1695) 207 Inadequate Ideas are such, 
which are but a partial, or incomplete representation of 
those Archetypes to which they are referred. iygz A uec a. 
W.Pitt II.xxiii.49 There had been a bargain, but the 
terms were inadequate. 1824 Syd. Smith Wks. (1807) 11. 

192 It is astonishing what unworthy and inadequate notions 
men are apt to form of the Christian faith. 1880 C. R. Mark- 
ham Peruv. Bark xix. 214 He would then . . have received 
some, though probably very inadequate, remuneration, 
b: Const, to, and with injin. 

2751 Johnson Rambler No. 12 6 T 6 We must conclude 
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ourselves safe when ive see no danger, or none inadequate 
t o our powers of opposition. 1788 Gibbon Decl. tf F. xl. (i860) 
II. 476 His revenues were found inadequate to his expencel 
2874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 5. 318 The ordinary resources 
ofthe Grown . . were inadequate to meet the expenses of war 

Ina'deqnately, ado. [[. prec. + -lyK] i n ’ 
an inadequate manner or degree ; insufficiently. 
a 1691 Boyle (J.), These pores they may either exactly fill 
or but inadequately. 1736 Butler Ami!, 11. vi. Wks. 1874 
I ; 244 Signs often can be no more than inadequately expres- 
sive of the things signified. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 
I. 225 He . . was very inadequately provided with supplies. 

Ina-dequateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inadequate ; inadequacy. 

168 r F lavel Meth. Grace xii. 252 This comes to pass from 
the inadequateness, .of the creature to the nobler and more 
excellent soul of man. 2796 Hist . in Ann. Reg. 66 The 
inadequateness of the successes obtained. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. < 5 - Dogma (18^6) 60 This inadequateness of our speech 

Inadequation (imed/kw^-Jsn). arch. [In- 3.] 
Want of equivalence or exact correspondence. 

•1630 I. Craven Serin. (1631) 29' Man. .cannot [know the 
secrets] of anothers heart ; nor those of his owne. .but with 
inadequation to the truth. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 35 
The difference arising only from the Inadequation of 
Languages. 2830 De Quincey R. Bentley Wks. VII. 105 
The continual inadequation (to use a logical term) of Greek 
to modem terms. 

Ina-dequative, a. [f. In- 3 + Abequative.] 
Nothavingexact equivalence; not of equal extension 
or comprehension. Hence Xna’dequatively adv. 

2862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 120 A characterization 
of dkASa will serve to show how inadequatively it is repre- 
sented by * ether*. 

Inaaherent (in&dhf»*rent), a. [In- 3.] Not 
adherent ; not attached. 

2855 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Inadhesion (insedhf-gau). [In- 3 .] The fact 
of not adhering ; non-adhesion. 

2796 Kirwan Elan. Min. (ed. 2) I. 198 Its colour, inadhe- 
sion to the tongue and fingers. Ibid. 299. 

Inadhesive (in&dhrsiv), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
adhesive, without the property of sticking. 

18x1 Pinkerton Petrat. II. 474 Composed only of lapillo, 
pumice, and other substances of an inadhesive quaUty. 1832 
Babbage Econ. Manuf. xi. (ed. 3)79 Two kinds of ink. .mu- 
tually inadhesive. 1879 J. J. Young Ceram. Art 22 Giving 
by the help of water a certain consistency to the inadhesive 
sand. 

Inadmissibrlity. [f. next + -ity : cf. F. in- 
admissibility (1835 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality 
or fact of being inadmissible. 

3802-22 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. ■ (1827) IV. 42; 
Whether through inadmissibility or through insufficiency 
[of the evidence]. 08x1 Fuseli in Leyt. Paint, iv. (184S) 
440 The admissibility and inadmissibility of Allegory in 
poems of supposed reality. 2881 Westcott & Hort Grk. 
N. T. II. 209 The proved inadmissibility of the third 
supposition. 

Inadmissible (ina-dmi-sTb'l), a. [In- 3. Cf. 
F. inadmissible (1475 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
admissible; not to be admitted, entertained, or 
allowed. 

2776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. xx6 Who .. contemn whatever 

*_ . * > In rtrflrtirp. 


Hist. Eng. xxiii. V. 116 The demand which was made upon 
himself was altogether inadmissible. 1896 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. I. 402 Tea, coffee, and alcohol are inadmissible. 

i*Ina*dulable, a. Obs. rare “ °. [ad. L. in- 
aduldbilis, f. in * (In- 3 ) + adttldbtlis Adulable.J 
Not to be flattered. 

2623 in Cockeram. 2656 in Blount Glossogr. 

f Inadir Iterate, a. Obs. rare- . U* 

4* Adulterate ppl. ai] Unadulterated. 

2648 Herrick Hesper.^ Proof to no purpose, Induct that 
inadultrate same Streame to the spring from whence 11 

C tlnadva-ntage. Obs. rare- 1 . [Ik- 3 .] Dis- 
advantage. , . , ' . 

1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 55 They which dye in 
that War seem to have this inadvantage. 

Inadventnrons (inredvemtiuras), a. 

Not adventurous; unenterprising. Hence inaa- 
ventnrousness. . , , 

2853 C. Bronte Villette viii, Inadventurous. unstirred oy 
impulses of practical ambition. 2867 C. J. bHiTH > • o 
A ntonymss.\. Adventurous, Unenterprising, Inad' 

Ibid. s.v. Audacity , Diffidence, Inadventurousness. 

Inadvertence (inScH-outens). [ad. fachoi.L.. 
inadvert enlia: see next and -ence. Cf. Ur .z • 
lance (Oresme, 14th c.), inadvertance.j I he 1 act 
or habit of being inadvertent ; want of nd' er ence, 
failure to observe or pay attention ; inat en ton , 
also = Inadvertency. % „ tt . 

1568 in Row Hist . Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 36 He who siayes 
any upon suddentle and inadvertence. ' _ ce not 
Ess. in Tracts (1727) 200 incogitance, f. CC ’ ^ 

thinking at all, not considering anything* w h‘ c 

ing ourselves . . by renouncing the faculnes of * 

4b . '785 Burke JK Hassids ,te 


said letter .. was, through inadvertence, 
board. 1872 T. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. v. - 
..are invariably acts of inadvertence. 1875 ^ l osrhu 
2. Introd. fed. 2) 14 Inadvertence to the consequence 
commission may be called heedlessness. , 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this, an act 
or fault of inattention ; an oversight. 
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. 1725 Watts Logic 11. iv. §3' Such an Inadvertence or 
Mistake will expose you to great Error in Judgment. 3876 
Miss Braddqn Dead Men's Shoes I. i. 6 Marriage is one 
of those inadvertences which can hardly go for nothing 
even in the easiest life. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serin, xv. 257 
The mind broods over some passing inadvertence or fancied 
neglect till it assumes gigantic dimensions. 

Inadvertency (inaedvautensi). [ad. Schol.L. 
inadvertentia , f. in - (In- 3 ) + advertentia Adver- 
tency.] The quality or character of being inad- 
vertent ; heedlessness ; also = Inadvertence. 

1592 Q. Euz. in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) II. xlvi. 
302 If any person speak ill of the Emperor through a foolish 
rashness or inadvertency, it is to be despised. 1647 Claren- 
don Contempt . Ps. in Tracts ( 1727) 460 If through inadvert- 
ency or unskilfulness they know not how to ask. 1755 
Johnson Diet. Pref. ad Jin. % Sudden fits of inadvertency 
will surprize vigilance, 1838 Thirl wall Greece xi. II. 46 
Defects .. which might creep in through error and inad- 
vertency. 

fa. with an and pL = prec. b. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. ir. § 4 It was a fatal inadver- 
tency that., these Canons, .were never seen by the Assembly. 
374B Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. xxxv. 220 Forgive my 
inadvertencies! 1866 J. G. Murphy Comm . Exod. vii. 6 
Grave inadvertencies into which they are betrayed. 

Inadvertent (inredvautent), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Advertent.] 

1 . Of persons, their dispositions, etc.: Not pro- 
perly attentive or observant ; inattentive, negligent; 
heedless. In quot. 1653, Not having the faculty 
of observation. 

1653 H. More Antid. A tk. it. v. § 3. 53 The effects of an 
inadyer tent form (Aoyos em/Aos) of materiated or incorporated 
art or seminal reason. x68i -6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
HI. vii. 89 If we are not wilfully deaf and inadvertent to it. 
3694 Kettlewell Comp. Penitent 124 Whose unconstant 
Temper . . is supine and inadvertent. 37x8 Freethinker 
No. 21 f 5 A Volume is thrown away upon the Inadvertent. 
*863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. 1. 3 Inadvertent critics 
object to God being described as speaking, or performing 
any other act that is proper only to the human frame. 

2 . Of actions, etc. ; Characterized by want of 
attention or taking notice ; hence, unintentional. 

1724 Swift Advice Grand Jury Wks. 3761 III. 81 If such 
a writer should in one or two places happen to let fall an 
inadvertent expression. 3784 Cowper Task vi. 564 An in- 
advertent step may crush the snail, That crawls at evening 
in the public path. 3870 Lowell Study Wind . 2 Another 
secret charm of this book is inadvertent humor. 

Hence Inadvo-rtentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Inadvertently, adv. [f. prec. + -vi ".} In 
an inadvertent manner ; without due attention 
or thought; inattentively, heedlessly, carelessly; 
hence, unintentionally. 

3678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 747 They.. inadvertently 
give their assent to those Words in a Wrong Sense. 3756 
Burke Subl. fy B. iv. xvii, If, after descending a flight of 
stairs, we attempt inadvertently to take another step in the 
manner of the former ones, the shock is extremely rude and 
disagreeable. 3803 Wellington Let. to Col, Collins in 
Guriy. Desp. (1837) II. 340, I cannot approve of the expres- 
sion inadvertently used in Colonel Stevenson's letter. 3866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) 2x4, I have 
already inadvertently broken my promise. 

tlnadve'rting', a. Obs. ran, [f. In- 3 + 
adverting, pres. pple. of Advert vi] Inadvertent. 
Hence f Inadve*rtingly adv., inadvertently. 

3678 Lively Orac. viii. § 26. 335 The vertue God has put 
there .. can never be drawn out by drousy inadverting 
readers. 1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. Yy nj a. Dr. Mills 
inadvertingly gives some handle to the Arians. 

tlnadve’rtisement. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + 
Advertisement i.] Want of attention or obser- 
vation; inadvertence. 

x68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. m. § 10 Forget not how 
assuefaction unto any thing minorates the passion from it ; 
how. constant objects loose their hints, and steal an inad- 
vertisement upon us. 

f Inadve’rtist. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + adver* 
tist from Advertise v . 1-3.] One who habitually 
fails to take notice; an inadvertent person. 

3679 Hardy Key Script, ii. 20 The insedulity of sleepy 
Inadvertists that mind nothing. 

Inadvisable (insedvsi’zaVl), a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not advisable ; unadvisable. ... 

3870 Daily Keius ix Feb., That it was inadvisable at the 
present time to add to the taxation. 3896 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. I. 402 Sugar is inadvisable. 

Hence Inadvisabi-lity, unadvisableness. 

1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Earn. 429 The inadvisability of 
raising the rate of relief any higher. 188a T. A. Guthrie 
Vice VersA viii. (ed. 39) 353 He saw the inadvisability of 
mingling with the crowd. 

Inadvisedly (inEedval’zedli) ,adv. rare . [In- 3 .] 
Unadvisedly, bo Inadvi*sedrxess. 

165* Howei l Giraffe's Rev. Naples 11. 393 The Duke, of 
Guise.. was much taxed of inadvisednesse to leave the City. 
x68x Kettlewell Chr. Obed. (3735) 563 They, who scarce 
ever sin wilfully at all .. are wont most frequently through 
indeJiberation and inadvisedness to miscarry. 1894 A thenxum 
37 Nov. 673)1 She has entered upon the task somewhat 
inadvisedly. 

-in®, svffiX) in Words which are the fem. pi. of 
L. adjs. in -intis, and in mod.L. words formed on 
this pattern, used (in agreement with bestise beasts, 
understood) to form names of sub-families of ani- 
mals, as Caninx (L. caninus canine), Fclitix (L. 
fclttjus feline). 
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Inaequ- : see Inequ-. 

Insesthetic (in/sje*tik), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
aesthetic ; void of aesthetic perception or taste. 

. * 34 $ Ford Gatker.fr. Spain 18 The Oriental intesthetic 
incuriousness for things. 3877 May Laffan Hon, Miss 
Fcrrard III. iii. 101 We are all utterly ignorant and in- 
aesthetic. 

+ Ina’ffable, a,. Obs. [In- 3.] Not affable. 
Hence J* InaffabiTity, want of affability. 

1611 FloriO, Inafabilith, discourtesie, inaffabilitie. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Inaffable , . . not affable, discourteous. 
1665 S. Clarke Descr. Germany 17 He is misliked for his 
inaffability. 

Inafcecta*tion. rare *~°. [In- 3 .] Freedom 
from affectation ; unaffectedness. 

3658 Phillips, Inaffectation , carelesseness, freeness from 
vain-glory. 

+ Inaffe*cted, ppl. a. Obs. rare — [In- 3 .] 
'=* Unaffected. Hence + Xnaffe*ctedly adv. ; 
+ InaffVctedness, the quality of being unaffected 
or not touched in the feelings. 

3617 MlNSHEU Duclor , Inaffected, vi. unaffected. 3623 
Cockeram, Inaffectedly , . . done, carelessly. 1648 Petit. 
Easterti Ass. 28 Our apprehension of your inaffectednes 
with these our publike miseries. 

fInaffe*ction. Obs. rare~\ [f. In - 3 + Af- 
fection 1.] ? Want of power to affect or move. 

1739 Cibber Apol. iv. 03 In the just Delivery of Poetical 
Numbers, particularly where the Sentiments are pathetick, 
it is scarce credible, upon how minute an Article of Sound 
depends their greatest Beauty or Inaffection. 

t Inaffe’ctionate, a. Obs. rare. In 6 inefF-. 
[f. In- 3 + Affectionate a. 2.] Unbiased, un- 
prejudiced. 

1558 Kennedy Compend. Tractiue 94 , 1 appele the con- 
science of the ineffectionat & godly redare diligentlie to 
considder [etc. j. . 3563 Reasoning Crosraguell <5- Knox 20 b 
(Jam.), As the. .ineffectionat readr may cleirly perceaue. 

Inage, var. Enage v. Obs., to make old. 

Inaggre*ssive, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not ag- 
gressive ; unnggressive. 

3876 W. E. Hearn Aryan Househ. xiv. 325 The strong 
individuality and the inaggressive nature of the early cults. 

tlnagree*afale, a . Obs. rare - l . [In- 3.] 
Not agreeable or accordant to. 

3657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. 49 That .. is most averse 
from and inagreeable to our nature. 

tlnai'daBle, a. Obs. rare-'. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be aided or assisted ; helpless. 

i6or Skaks. AUs Well it. i. 122 The congregated Colledge 
haue concluded, That . labouring Art can neuer ransome 
nature From her inaydible estate. 

I-nailed, ME. pa. pple. of Nail v. 

f Inarred, ppl. a. Obs . rare — [?f. In - 1 (or 

? In- 3 ) + Air sb. + -ed.] ? Suspended in the air 
(or ? deprived of vital air). 

3602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Iix.261 Natures Mynion [Absa- 
lom], Eyes Admier, and now in-ayred Earth, (For, hanging, 
Ioabs ruthles speare had vented vitall breathh 

Xnala’Crity. rare. [In- 3 .] Want of alacrity. 

3813 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms (3856) 206 Men are . . in* 
dolentfrom insensibility, lazy from inalacrity. 3855 Champ. 
Jrnl. IV. 219 Owing to .. my unhappy inalacrity in dis- 
mounting. 

InaVbu*minate, rare. [In- 3 .] Not fur- 
nished with albumen ; exalbuminous. 

3886 Syd. Soc. Lex.) Inalbuminate applied to a plant 
embryo that is deprived of albumen, as in the Faba. 

Inadienabi/lity. [f. next + -itt : cf. F. in- 
aliinabiliU (1722 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality 
of being inalienable ; incapability of alienation. 

1775 De Lolme Eng. Const, ir. x. (1784) 395 This Inalien- 
ability of the executive power. x 8 S 5 Milman Lat. Chr. 
xiv. 1. (1864) IX. 10. This property, instead of standing 
secure in its theoretic inalienability, was in constant fluctua* j 
tion. 3885 Law Times LXXIX. 191/1 The present genera- 
tion has seen a momentous change in the theory of inalien- 
ability. 

Inalienable (in^’Iienab’l), a. . [f. In - 3 + 
Alienable. Cf. F. inalienable (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Not alienable; that cannot be alienated 
or transferred from its present ownership or rela- 
tion. 

c 3645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. x. 38 Their youth shall last 
alwaies with their lust, and Jo.vc shall be satiated withonely 
one, where it shall remain inalienable. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. Amer. (1813) II. vi. 248 Inalienable prerogatives of 
royalty. 3809-30 Coleridge Friend (1865) .120 This right 
of the individual to retain his whole natural independence. . 
is absolutely inalienable. 3884 Law Rep. 27 Ch. Div. 363 
This petition has been opposed . . on the ground of the in- 
alienable character of alimony. 

Hence Ina-Henably adv. ; InaTienableness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inalienableness, Incapableness of 
being alienated, or transferred to another by Law. _ 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, I. 170 (Seager) Some of jhe highest 
offices in the empire have been annexed to them inalienably. 
1B68 Stanley Westuu Abb . L 48 The ceremony of the 
coronation has been inalienably attached to the Abbey. 
3885 Law Times Rep. LIIL 78/1 A married woman. takes 
an interest under a settlement, vested in her inalienably. 

Inalimental, a- rare. [In- 3 .] Not ali- 
mental ; not affording nourishment. 

162 6 Bacon Sylva § 649 The Making of Things InaJi- 
mentall, to become Alimentall, may be an Experiment of 
great Profit, for^ Making new Victual!. 3656 in Blount 
Glossogr. 175s in Johnson. 1&86 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ir.ali- 
mental , not capable of affording nourishment. 


INAMORATO. 

Inalterable (in^-Itarab’l), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
alterable; not subject to alteration or change; 
unchangeable, immutable ; unalterable. 

3543 R. Copland Galyen's Terapcut. sEj, The impatablc 
and inalterable thynges to be the fyrste elementes. 1555 
Bonner Necess. Doctr. 69 For the Godhed is inalterable 
and unpassible. <13653 Gouge Comm. He6. vi. 2 The 
sentence at the last judgement will be inalterable. 1876 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. n. Wordsw. 21 1 He was to 
make men better, by opening to them the sources of an in- 
alterable well-being. 3879 G. Meredith Egoist I. xviii. 33 r. 
Hence Inalterability, unchangeableness; In- 
aTterably adv., immutably. 

3631 Gouge God's Arrows in. § 78. 329 God was inalter- 
ably resolved utterly to destroy Amafek. 3734 Deriiam 
Astro- Theol. (1715) 75 note. Contrary to the received 
Opinion then, of ihe Heavens inalterability. 3856 W. A. 
Miller Elem. Chem. § 564 From its lightness and inalter- 
ability in the air, aluminum has been applied to the prepara- 
tion of small weights. 3878 \\. E. Henlev in Academy 
12 Oct. 355/r Hopelessly and inalterably poor. 

Inam, variant of £nam {. E . Indies). 
Inambrtious, a . rare. [In- 3 .] Not am- 
bitious. 

3729 T. Cooke Tales, Propos. etc. 00 Contented he 
enjoys what Nature yields, And inambitious plows his 
native Fields. 

Ina*mbulate, v. Obs. rare ~°. [f. ppl. stem 

of L. inambulare, f. in - (In- 2 ) + ambuldre to walk.] 
(See quot.) Hence + Inambula*tion. 

_ 3656 Blount Glossogr., Inambulate, to walk up and down 
in a place. 3658 Phillips, Inambulation , a walking from 
place to place. 

I-named, ME. pa. pple. of Name v. 

Inamel(l, enamil, obs. forms of Enamel. 

+ Ina^miable, a. Obs. rare~°. [In- 3 .] Not 
amiable, unamiable. Hence J* Intvniiableness. 

3623 Cockekam, Inamiahle, unpleasant, not to be beloved. 
T727 Bailey vol. II, Inamiableness. x8x8 in Todd ; whence 
in mod. Diets. 

f Ina micable, a. Obs. rand'- 1 . [In- 3 .] Not 
amicable ; unfriendly, hostile. 

3683 Tryon Way to Health 127 In this season, which is 
inamicable to the pure Spirits of all such food. 
Inamissible (inarm •stb , l), a. Now tare. 
[In- 3 . Cf. F. inamissible (161 7 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Not liable to be lost. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. hi. xv, 38 As this is 
irremediable and irrecoverabje^ so is the other inamissible. 
366 2 Glanvill Lux Orient, viii. (1682) 68 Had we been so 
fixt in an inamissible happiness, cxjji Fletcher 4 tk 
Check \Vks. 37^5 IH. 87 How can you infer, that the life of 
faith is inamissible? 3829 I. Taylor Enthus. vi. (1867) 140 
The Scriptures..declare. .that virtue will be inamissible in 
heaven. 1886 Stuart Sc Macpherson tr. Ebrards Chr. 
Apol. I. § 123. 287 With man., it is a monad cognizant 
of itself in inamissible identity with itself. 

Hence InamissibiTity, Inami'SBibleness, the 
quality of being inamissible. 

3J727 Bailey vol. II, Inamissiblencss, uncapableness of 
being lost. 3742 tr. Bossuefs Variat. Prof. Ch. (1829) I. 
357 The dogma called inamissability of Justices a 3863 W. 
Cunningham Hist. Theol. (1864) II. xxi. 89 The persever- 
ance of the Saints.. Romish divines usually call thejnamissi- 
bility of justice or righteousness. 

Inamitie, var. of Inemitie Obs., enmity. 
Inamor, obs. f. Enamoub : see also Inamour. 
Inamorata (incemora*ta). Also 9 en-. [a. It. 
in{ii)amoraia mistress, sweetheart, fem. pa. pple. of 
in(ii)amorare: see Inamorate v.J A female lover, 
mistress, sweetheart. 

1651 Sherburne Forsaken L.yrfia iii. The faire Inamorata 
who from farre Had spy’d the Ship which her hearts 
treasure bare. 3771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 18 July Let. i, 
On finding herself abandoned by her new admirer, in favour 
of another inamorata. 18^1 [see Enamorato, -taJ, 3844 
Disraeli Coningsby vm. vii, Percy is often in love . . and 
never likes us to be very intimate with his inamoratas. 

Ina’morate, a. and si. See also E.vamop.atk. 
[ad. It. in(?i)amorato : see below.] a. adj. Ena- 
moured, in love. 'I b. sb. One in love, a lover. 

3602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 76 Loohe 
I not now like an inamorate? 3605 Chapman Motts. 

D' Olive iv. i. F iij, His blood was framdefor euerie shade of 
vertue, To rauish into true inamourate fire. 161a Heywood 
Apol. Actors ill. 55 Deriding foolish inamorates who spend 
..themselves in the service and ridiculous imploymenis of 
their mistresses. 3886 Belgravia Mag. LX. 97, I became 
over head and ears inamorate of the all-accomplished Ida, 
Hence + Inamorately adv., lovingly, fondly. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffes It is so inamorately protected 
and patronized. 

f Ina'morate, v. Obs. rare. See also Ena- 
MORate. [ad. It. inamor are, now in na trior-, 1 to 
enamour, to fall in loue * (Florio), f. in - (In- 2 ) 

+ arnore love.] trans. To inspire with love, to' 
enamour. Hence + Inajuora'tion, ennmourment. 

1624 Heywood Gunaik. 1. 30 A confection, which, -fason 
gave to Medea to inamourat her. 1652 Benlowes Tneoph. 
iv. 53 The Inamoration. 

Inamorato (inaemoraffo). Also 8-9 en*. [a. 

It. inamorato, now innamorato lover, masc. pa. 
pple. of initi'amorarc : see Inamorata.] A lover. 

3502 Greene Upst. Courtier D iv, He- .asketh.. whether 
hee wil haue his peak cut short and sharpe^amiable like an 
Inamerato. 3623 Burton Anal. Mel- n- J 1 - (165*) 

Such Inamoratoes as read nothing but play-books. 37x2 
Hughes Sped. No. 325 T 5 AH our Pretenders to Rhyne are 
professed Inamorato's. 3756-1812 [see EnamoratoJ. 1833 
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INAMORETTA. 


T. L*. Peacock Crotchet Castle xvi. (1887) 168 A mingled 
exjjrpsion of mistrust, of kindness, and of fixed resolution, 
which the far-gone inamorato found irresistible. 

+ Inamore*tta. Obs. A corruption of Inamo- 
rata, perh. confused with amorette , amoretto. 

\ 1709 Mrs. Manley Seer. Mem. {1736) II. 66 There arc 
others, .that lavish vast Sums upon their Inamoretta’s. 1767 
Homan of Fashion I. 231 You remember an Inamorctta of 
mine— Peggy Williamson. Ibid. I. m. 
t Inamour, -ed, obs. forms of Enamour, -r.r>. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bari as i. iv. 73S The Stars-king all in- 
amoured on thee, Full of desire, shines down direct upon 
thee. 165* Benlowes T/ieo/h. iv. xevi, Through her eyes 
Did love inamoring Passions rise. 1665 Bovle Oceas. Refl. 
(1848) 374 As absurd were it for us, to . . fancy Piety ours, 
because our Discourses can possibly inamour others of it. 
*? 29 T. Cooke Tales , Pre/as. etc. 43 In the flowry Vale in- 
amour’d stray. 

Inamo*vable, a. rare. [In- 3 . Cf. F. in- 
amoviblc ( 18 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not liable to 
be removed. Hence Inamovabl-lity [cf. F. in- 
amovibilit£\ the quality of not being removable. 

1849 Mill Ess. (1859) II. 3 7 o > Declaring..that the inamov- 
ability of judges was inconsistent with republican prin- 
ciples. 1851 Sir F. Palgravf. Norm. Eng, II. 173 They 
rendered him JHugh-le-Grand]. .the innmovable Protector 
of the monarchy. 

Iimnagenne*sis, erron. inanngo*nesis. [mod. 
f. Gr, ts, iv- fibre + avaytvvrjim Anagennesis, re- 
generation,] (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., I n anagenesis, .. musadar re- 
generation, or the reproduction of muscular fibre. x885 
Syd. See. Lex., Inanagenesis. 

Inanaphysis (inannrfisis). [mod. f. Gr. U, tV- 
fibre + avaq>va$ growing again.] 1 A term for the 
renewed growth or increase of musadar fibre \ 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

In and in, in-and-in, adv. and sb. [In adv.] 
A. adv. Further and further in; continually in- 
wards ; csp. in phrase to breed in and in , to breed 
altvays within a limited stock (see Breed v. Ill) ; so 
to marry in and in, to marry with near relatives, 
in successive generations. 

1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub iv. ii, A weaver he was .. his 
shittle Went in and in still. We [joiners] do lay Things in 
and in, in our work. 1765 Treat. Dorn. Pigeons 61 Should 
he (as the term is) breed them in and in .. the breed would 
degenerate. 1794 Sporting Mag. IV. 115 This practice is 
well known, under the term of breeding in-and-in. 1828 
Macaulay Misc. Writings (i860) I. 266 Their minds, if we 
may so express ourselves, bred in and in. ^ 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 163 The marrying in and in of the same 
family tends constantly to weakness or idiotcy. 
b. attrib. (in quasi-m#. use). 

1831 T. P. Thompson in Westm. Rev. XIV. 444 They 
maintained a sort of in-and-in communication with each 
other. 1874 Lubbock Orig. Met. Ins. iv. 75 Avoiding in- 
and-in breeding. x83x Sheldon Dairy Farming 13/1 The 
practice of close in-and-in breeding has . . produced extra- 
ordinary results. 1891 Pall Mall G. 8 July x/2 Sometimes 
it leads to ‘ in-and-in ’ marrying, and the royal families 
deteriorate or die of exhaustion. XB92 Daily News 19 Jan. 
2/6 The charter was, in fact, nothing more nor less than an 
in-and-in system between two colleges which would have 
the main control of the faculties and the studies and the 
examinations. 

33. sb. f 1. The name given to a throw made 
with four dice, when these fell all alike or as two 
doublets. Obs. 

1633 Shirley Gamester \\ 1. iv, A curse upon these reeling 
dice 1 That last in-and-in was out my way ten pieces. 
x668 Dryden Even. Love Ht. i- Wks.1883 III. 310 The 
highest duplet wins except you throw in and in, which is 
called raffle. x668 Davenant Man's, the Master v. i, The 
devil's in the dice if you throw twice in and in, without any 
light. 

+ b. A gambling game, played by three persons 
with four dice ; the player who threw in and in 
(see above) took all the stake. Obs. 

A full description of the game is given in Cotton’s Com- 
pleat Gamester (1680) 1x7. 

1630 B. Jonson New Inti in. i. He is a merchant still, 
adventurer. At in-and-in. # 1671 Shadwell Humourist m, 

I saw you . . inveigle a third man at Six -penny In and In. 
*674 Cotton Compl. Gamester (1680) 13, I have seen three 
persons sit down at twelve penny In and In fete.]. _ 

2. A. space which opens up and ever discloses 
something farther in. 

1890 J. H. Stirling Philos, fp Theol. iv. 69 A boundless 
in and in of subjective internalities. 

In and ont, in-and-ont, adv. (Cf. also ins 
and outs, In sb. 2 .) 

1. Alternately in and out ; now in, now out. 

a. Of motion. 

[a 1240 Sawtes IVareie in Colt. Bom. 247 pe warliche Ioki 
hvram ha leote in ant UL] 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. IX. 
xiii, I was in a mase goynge in and oute. a 1641 Suckling 
Ballad on Wedding,, Her feet beneath her petticoat Like 
little mice stole in and out. 1703 Dampier Voy. 111. 19 
This Rope serveth to hale the Boat in and out. 1897 
Hall Caine Christian xi, Little knowing curls that weat 
in and out on her temples. 

b. Of position, condition, season, etc. 

a 163S Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 5" Their affections 
had been more permanent, and not so in and out as they 
■were, like -an Instrument ill tuned. 1687 R. L Estrange 
Anno. Diss. 22 'Tis not with Sermons, as ns with Mackrel, 
"to be In, and Out. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 72 r 7 The 
Eire .. hai seen the Glass-house Fires in and out above an 
Hundred times. iBss Dickens Dorrit 1. xxix, He was 
.much in and out. 


1 2. Inside out. Obs. 

<1x533 Ld. Berners Huon Iv. x8 7 When he had well 
proued him [a horse] and turned hym in and out. 1542 
Udall Erasm, Apoph . 234 b, Cesar permitted hym to turne 
the tale m and out, and laie the wyte or blame on hymselfe. 
x54° Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 138 a, Soodainly turned 
in and out clene arsie versie. Ibid i 5 i a , O the course of 
tnmges mcruaiiously turned in and out. 

3. Both in and out ; inside and outside. 

. a ow to get Married 1x3 A widow knows him [a man! 

in and out. 

_4. attrib. (quasi-a#.) in various senses; spec. 
in-and-out bolts (see quot. 1850 ); in-and-out class, 
those paupers who are now in and now out of the 
workhouse ; in-and-ont cottage, a cottage of irregu- 
lar plan ; in-and-out running, alternate winning 
and losing of races (so in-and-out football). 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. ii.xvii. 182 What Ordination to 
that their In-and-out Office; have these succeeding and 
Momentary Presidents? 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 

1. (1863) 2 39 Ah! the in-and-out cottage! the dear, dear 
home, ci 850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 126 In and out, 
..applied to those bolts in the knees, riders, &c., which 
are driven through the ship’s sides, or atlnvartships, and 
therefore called ‘In and out bolts’. 1888 Times 26 June 
4/5 Have you heard of what is called in-and-out running? 
X897 IVestm. Gaz. 31 July 2/3 Children of habitual tramps 
and of the m and out classes. 

Hence In-and-outislmess, -outisin, -outness 
?tonce-wds., irregularity of form or outline. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 5 A cottage.. all 
angles, and of a charming in-and-outness. 1833 T. Hook 
Widow ff Marquess via, The in-and-outishness of the 
Quebec. 1836 — G. Gurney III. iii. 135 Her figure was., 
full of those in-and-out-isms which constitute m my mind 
true symmetry. 

Inane (in^’n), a. and sb. [ad. L. ittdn-is 
empty, useless, vain.] 

A. adj. 1. Empty, void. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, ix. (1682) 72 To have con- 
fined his. omnipotence to work only in one little spot of an 
infinite inane capacity. . 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxx, 
Dilating into vast inane infinities. 18^0 Carlylf. Latter-d. 
Pamph. iii. (1872) 79 To live .. like inane phantasms, and 
to leave their life as a paltry contribution to the guano 
mountains, 

2. Of persons, their actions, etc . : Void or desti- 
tute of sense ; silly, senseless ; empty-headed. 

. 18x9 Shelley Cenci 111. i. 277 Some inane and vacant 
smile. 1843 Carlyle Past Pr. n. vii, We listen.. to the 
inanest hubbub. 18^52 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 
12 We have merely inane prettiness. 1885 Mattch. Exam . 
xi Nov. 3/1 To us the book seems a very inane, tiresome, 
and purposeless affair. 

3. Comb., as inane-visaged adj. 

1876 C. M. Davies U north . Lond. (ed. 2) 54 An inane-vis- 
aged man. 

B. sb. 1. That which is inane, void, or empty ; 
void or empty space ; vacuity ; the 1 formless void 1 
of infinite space. 

X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. m. ii. 257 An infinite number 
of small imperceptible Bodies, that floated up and down in 
a vast infinite Inane. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. vii. § 10 
The capacious mind of man . . that . . makes excursions into 
the incomprehensible Inane. 1700 Parker Six Philos. 
Ess. 5 Atoms.. dispers’d and dancing in the great Inane. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vii. i, So much is getting abolished ; 
fleeting swiftly into the Inane. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 
40, I saw the flaring ^ atom-streams And torrents of her 
myriad universe, Ruining along the illimitable inane. 

2. An empty-headed, unintelligent person. 

17x0 Pope Let. to Cromwell 17 May, Being all alike 
Irianes, we saunter to one another’s habitations, and daily 
assist each other in doing nothing at all. 

Hence Inanely adv., emptily, senselessly. 

1883 Harpers Mag. May 894/1 What sport.. sounds more 
inanely foolish than’ confetti-throwing? 1895 Pall Mall 
Mag. VII. 516 * Can’t you push on a bit?’ I said, somewhat 
inanely. 

t In-ane, in an(e, inane, adv. Sc. and north, 
dial. Obs . [Northern form of Anon, q.v.] In one 
accord ; in one and the same state ; without cessa- 
tion or interruption, continuously ; straightway. 

0x320 Sir Tristr. 272 And euer he dede as f> e sleije And 
held his hert in an, pat wise, c 1450 .Holland Howlat 47 
Nerar that noyss in nest I nechit Jn one. Ibid. B61 And, 
considerand the causs, concludit in ane That thai wald 
Natur beseike. 1513 Douglas sEncis vii. x. 89 The detest- 
able weris, evyr in ane, Agane the finis all, thai cry and 
rane. Ibid. ix. xiii. 66 On sik wys is he quhelmyt and 
confundit, That euer inane hys bos helm rang and soundit. 

+ Ina*ngnlar, a A rare. [In- 3.] Not angular. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. i. 180 Inangular pos- 
tures upon the back, the belly and the feet. > . 

Inangular, a. 2 rare . [In- . Situated in 
an angle. 

<1x855 Ranken Canada <5- Crimea xiv. (1862)258 Every 
•embrasure was distinctly marked by its inangular dark patch 
of shadow. ‘ . v 

Ina*ngnlate, a. rare. [In? 3 *] (^ ee _ 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Inangidatus, having no angles, 
inangulate. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex: . _ . 

t InaniToquent, a. Obs. rare [/• L. mains 
Inane + loquent-em, pres. pple. of loqui to speak. J 
Full of empty or idle talk. So f Inani'Ioquous a. ; 
also + Inani'loquence, + Inariiloquu'tion. _ 

• 1656 Blount Glossogr., Inaniloguent, that speaketh vamly, 
a babbler. 1658 PhTllips, Jnaniloquution, an idle or vain 
speaking. x 7 « Bailey, Inantloquous, vain lalking 
Babling. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Inamloquence , vain iaik, 
foolish Babbling. 


„ INAmMATENESS. 

t InanimadveTsion. Obs. [In- a.] ~next. 
(In quot., An instance of this.) 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirkc 15 A whole Cargo of Conse- 
qtiences which ..will, upon search, be all found the Ani 
matlverters proper goods and Trade, his own Inconsequences 
and lnamm ad versions. 

t Inanimadve - rtence. Obs. [In- 3.] j n . 

advertence, inattention. 

CX656 Bramhall Rephc. 13 Not by chance or inanimad- 
vertence, but upon premeditation. Ibid. 37 Their inani- 
madvertence might make the separation iesse Justifiable 

T Inanimadve-rtency. Obs. [In- 3,]. i n . 
advertency, inattentiveness. 

1650 H. Brooke Ccnscrv. Health 158 Neglect or inani* 
inadvertency. 1658 W. Burton /tin. Arte,,. 42 Therein he 
doth but discover his own inanimadvertency. 1679 Harbv 
Bey Script, ii. 30 The Inanimadvertency of Ages could not 
comprehend these things. 

flna'mmal, a. Obs. rare - °. [In- 3] = nex t. 
*6*3 Cockeram, Inanimall , hee which is dead. 

Inanimate (inarnimet), a. (sb.) [ad. late L. 
inanimatus lifeless, f. in- (In- 3) + <7 nimatus An- 
imate. Cf- F. in ani m A] 

1. Not animated or alive ; destitute of life, life- 
less ; spec, not endowed with animal life, as in in- 
animate nature, that part of nature which is without 
sensation, i.e. all outside the animal world. 

1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1684) III. 286 Shall we see Sacri- 
fice and God’s service done to an inanimate Creature, and 
be mum ? 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xvi. 65 Inani- 
mate creatures, as Trees, and the like. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 
197 Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, But animated 
Nature sweeter still. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, The 
beauties of inanimate nature. 1866 Lidoon Barnpt. Lect. 
iv. 152 At His bidding life returns to inanimate corpses. 
x88o Mtjirhead Gains , Digest 632 He who . . did damage 
to any inanimate property, .was liableinits highest value. 

2. Without the activity or motion of life (///. and 
fig .) ; spiritless, inactive, dull. 

1704 Pope Windsor For. 308 From her roofs when Verrio’s 
colours fall, And leave inanimate the naked wall. 1862 
Helps Ess., Organ. Daily Life (1875) 162 Organization 
should not be an inanimate, but a living, growing thing. 
1871 R, Ellis Catullus xvii. 24 If from stupor inanimate 
peradventure he wake him. X884 Pae Eustace 10 His arms 
grasped the girl’s inanimate form. # 1893 Daily Nnvs 19 
June 4/7 The stock markets were quite inanimate. 

B. sb. An inanimate thing ; that which is in- 
animate. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 167 The very inanimates, whom 
words can in no wise effect or move. X74X T. Francklin tr. 
Cicero's Nat. of Gods 1. 65 Even Inanimates have their 
proper Stations assigned. 1836 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 36 
My enjoyment was drawn .. from the beautiful inanimate in 
all its forms. 

+ Ina'nimate, v- 1 Obs. [f. ppl. stem of late 
L. inanimdre to animate, encourage, f. in- (In- 2 ) 

+ animare to Animate. (Sc. pa. pple. inani mat, 
after L. inanitndl-us.)] 

1. trans. To animate, infuse life into. Alsoyf^. 
x6io Donne Pseudo-Mart. vi. 172 God inanimates.. euery 

man with one soule. 1647 B- Stapylton J uvcnalbs Stealing 
fire from the suns coach -wheeles, w herewith he inanimated 
his man of clay. 1679 M. Rusden Further Discov. Bees 
59 Which matter so inanimated ..-is called by some San- 
darack, by others Bee-bread. 

2. To animate, encourage, quicken. 

1600 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1814) 248 (Jam.) To continew in 
prosequuting the said actioun, qubairby vtheris . . may be 
thair exampill be inannimat to the lyik jnterpryisis. 1604 
T. Weight Passions v. 157 To inanimate their soul- 
diours to battell. <1x631 Donnf. Six Semi. iv. (1634) 5 I" 
the shadow of death, the Lord of life should quicken ana 
'inanimate their hearts. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals \\\. 1. 

251 To excite, and inanimate their Subjects to an expedition. 
Hence •+ Ina’nimated^/. a., endowed with life. 
X689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 57 Magistrates .. are but 
an inanimated and speaking Law. 

f Ina nimate, V.v Obs . rare. [f. inani- 
mate a. 1 ] trans. To deprive of life. . 

X647 tr. Malvczzis Pourtract 3 It wounds not, it mam- 

tlnaTiimated, a . Obs . [{• In- 3 + Animated 
fpl. a.] Not endowed with or having life. 

1 . =Inanijiate a . i . 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. lit. xxl. 159 «« 
which are :. common also unto inammated con . sll ! u .„™5' 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. tv. xliv. 339 God that raised I inam- 
mated dust and clay into a living Creature. 1777 Robertson 

Hist. Amer. (r8t 3 ) II. V.t. 286 Every representation ol 
.inanimated nature, is extremely rude and awkward. 

Btad.ru. Mag. XX. 676 With our religious spirit [ t el emmte 
all the ongoings of animated and even innmmateu 

2. = Inanimate a. 2 . , , r r e 

■ 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 183/2 Her a I 
her pale cheek, and her inammated features. .7 . ^ 

Reeve Exiles II. 47, I behaved .. like a poor, inammated, 
lifeless creature. 01 

Inanimately, adv . [f. Inanimate a . + -n -.J 

Lifelessly, without animation. 

1876 T. Hardy Ethellerta "? 8 Xv. 

ence™ said Mountclere, inanimately. «??« ■£?"'£ ^oundl 
2/4 Haring been rendered inanimately faint from - 

Tvn.uimn.t«ncss. ff. as prec. + -NESS.j Life- 


In - animateness. [I. as prec. 
lessness; want of animation, life, orvtvaaiy. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. ii. n. 5 3 W °‘ r 
the motion have been accounted less perfect, 1’ , ,'., g,_ 

the deadness and inanimateness of the subject mov d ' &47 

Hare Viet. Faith 34 Ihe mammateness of a bare inteuec- 
tual belief. 
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f Ina-nimating, pfl. a. Obs. rare. [f. In. 3 + 
Animating ppl.a.'] No' animating; not quickening. 

17SS Man No. 26, 4 Being only inanimating or dead know- 
ledge. 

tlnanima’tion 1 . Obs. [Noun of action from 
Inanimate z/. 1 ] .Infusion of life, spirit, or vitality. 

a *614 Donne ButBavaros (1644) 175 He hath preserued .. 
from that ordinary corruption of evill. .(as he is said to have 
done our B. Lady from originall sinne in her inanimation,) 
some of those acts of ours. 1625 — Serm.ch, Wks. 1839 VI. 67 
God hath given our zeal.. a new inanimation by this fire 
of tribulation. 1647 Bp. Hall Christ Mystical (R.), This 
habitual joy. .arising from the inanimation of Christ living 
and breathing within us. 

Inanimation 2 (insenim^Jan). [In- 3.] i n . 
animate condition ; absence of life or liveliness. 

1784 New Spectator No.9.8/2The lines on Mrs. Bannister's 
inanimation. *8 x6Bentham Chrestom. i.Wks. 1843 VIII. 12 
The growth of the mind is retarded to an inordinate degree, 
by the state of inanimation in which it is kept. 3817 Shelley 
in Dowden Life 1 1. 168 Towards evening I sink into a state 
of lethargy and inanimation. _ 1858 Times 19 Nov. 7/6 After 
such a long duration of inanimation she became perfectly 
conscious. 

t Inanite, V, Obs. rare. [f. L. inanil -, ppl. 
stem of indntre to make empty or void, f. inanis 
Inane.] irons. To empty. 

a 1598 Rollock Wks. (WodrowSoc.) II. 460 He was so in- 
anited as never creature was. — On ■zT/iess. (1606) 33 (Jam.). 
Inanrtiate, v. [A back-formation from inaiti- 
tiation , ineptly formed in French by Chossat, 
from inanition : Littre points out that the proper 
French form would be inanisation. In English 
Dictionaries from Dunglison ; but not in Eng. use.] 
trans . ‘To affect with inanition; to exhaust for 
want of nourishment’. So Inanitia*tion [see 
above], * Chossat’s term for the gradual passage of 
the animal body into a state the end of which is 
Inanition * (Syd. Soe. lex. 1S86). 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 492 Inanimation ,.. The act of 
being exhausted for want of nourishment. One so exhausted 
is said to be inani tinted. (Hence in Ogilvie and later Diets.) 

Inanition (inanrjan). [ad. L. inanition- cm, 
n. of action f. indntre : see Inanite ; cf. F. inani- 
tion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action or pro- 
cess of emptying ; the condition of being empty ; 
spec, the exhausted condition resulting from want 
or insufficiency of nourishment. Also fig. 

c idoo \x. Lanf rands Cirnrg. 100 Of i>e whiche drawynge 
hat ben ,ij. Causis conjunct : b e toon is repleccioun of he 
senewe oJ?ere of corde, J>e oJ?er is in-anisioun. 1543 Tka- 
heron Vigo's Chirurg. 11. iii. 17 Of inanition and repletion. 
16x5 Crooke Body of Man 169 In the Dogge-appetite there 
is no Inanition or emptinesse of the parts, but an exquisite 
sense of suction. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 308 Fevers 
proceed from too great Fulness in the beginning and too 
great Inanition in the latter end of the Disease. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. II. 252 Anarchy.. is usually shortlived, 
and perishes of inanition. 1866 A. F li nt Princ. lt fed. (1 880) 
5x6 Inanition is a pathological condition entering into all 
diseases which interfere with the ingestion or the assimila- 
tion of aliment. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 123 Hunger 
and thirst are inanitions of the body. 

Inanity (inse'mti). [ad. L. inanitas empti- 
ness, n. of quality f. inanis Inane. Cf. F. inaniti 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The quality or condition of being inane, empty, 
or void ; emptiness. 

1607 Schpl. Disc. agst. Antichr. r. iii. 128^ How ill God is 
pleased with that which is vame, through inanitie of com- 
moditie and of proffit which ought to bee in it. 3631 R. H. 
Arraignm. Whole Creature xiii. § 3. 208 What shall fill .. 
the Inanity and Vacuity of the heart of man? 1649 .G. 
Daniel Tr inarch.. Hen. IV, cccxxv, Where pruneing 
Lawes lye by; till the inanitye Of Branches call 'em out, 
lest the whole Dye. 1744 Armstrong Preserv. Health 
(1807] 29 The elemental tubes Collaps'd and shrunk with 
long inanity. 

2 . fig. a. Want of substance or solidity ; the 
quality of being void of interest ; inability to satisfy 
desire; unsatisfactoriness ; vanity; hollowness. 

3603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 625 Their inanity .. will 
sufficiently be felt, and doth sufficiently produce it selfe. 
X684 Contempt. St. Man n. i. (1699) 135 O the inanity and 
emptiness of temporal Goods 1 3751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 133 4 Such helpless destitution, such dismal inanity 

- . All is gloomy privation or impotent desire. 1826 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. III. xxix. 55 He has placed the inanity .. 
of such high-sounding terms in their true. name. 1877 
Farrar Days of Youth xxviii. 279 The inanity of its own 
cherished hopes. 

"b. Mental vacuity; lack of ideas or sense; 
frivolity, senselessness, silliness. 

1753 C. Smart Hilliad (R.\ Inanity will ever be the same. 
1756 J; Warton Ess. Pope I. iii. 201 The Rambler calls his 
[Walsh’s] works Pages of Inanity. 1803 A tin. R ev. 1. 400/2 
This same topic is treated with similar inanity for thirteen 
pages more. 1878 Leckv Eng. in 18 th C. II. ix. 529 The 
pretentious and verbose inanity of his theological writings. 

C. Vacuity of existence ; want of active interest ; 
idleness, inaction. 

1782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 737 They consider any 
further exertions unnecessary, and retire again to the enjoy- 
ment of their favourite inanity. *797 Godwin Enquirer 11. 
i- 165 A., state of inanity and torpor. 3818 Scott Hri. 
Midi, i, A fine gentleman, bred up in the thorough idleness 
and inanity of pursuit, which . . is absolutely necessary to 
the character in perfection. 1837 Miss Sedcwick jy 
let L . (38761 9 1 Do not let us consider any occupation so 
vulgar as indolence and inanity. 


3. with an and pi. An instance of vacuity or 
frivolity; an inane remark or practice. 

i 65 i Glanvill Van. Degrn. xvj, 153 To make good its 
resemblance to tbat Commentitious Inanity. 1807-8 Syd. 
Smith Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859.II.160/1 The embroidered 
inanities and the sixth-form effusions of Air. Canning. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick.^ xxviii, If this young lord does., 
whisper his drivelling inanities in your ears. 2863 Holland 
Lett. Joneses viii. 122 The vanities and inanities of fashion. 

Inantherate (inarnjwr/t), a. Bot. [f. In- 3 
+ Anther + -ate 2 .] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot . 620/2 Inantherate, bearing no anther; 
applied to sterile filaments or abortive stamens. 
Inantheri’ferous, a. Bot. [In- 3.J = p rec . 

I *355 Mayne Expos . Lex., Inantheriferus, applied to a 
i filament ofa stamen which bears no anther : inantneriferous. 
18 86 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Xna’ntidotal, a. obs.rare— 1 . [In- 3,] Not 
antidotal, of no value as an antidote. 

1639 G. Daniel £c<r/«j. xviii. so Take the Cordiall To pre- 
vent Sicknes ; In-antidotall Protraction makes it. 

f Ina’nnlate, v. Obs . rare — 1 , [f. It, inanel- 
lare * to frounse, or crisp, or curie haires ’ (Florio, 

1 598)> refashioned after E. dnultts ring : see -ate 3.] 
intr. To curl, form ringlets. 

*592 R. D. Hypnerolomachia 23 Theyr tresses of haire .. 
crisping and inanulating by their eares. 

Ina'pathy. rare — 1 . [In- 3.] The absence or 
opposite of apathy; feeling, sensibility. 
a 1846 Edin.Rev. cited by Worcester. Hence in later Diets. 
Inape’rtous, a. Bot. rare . [f. L. inapert-us 
unopen + -ous.] (See quot.) 

x866 Treas. Bot. 620/2 Inapertous, not opened, although 
its habit is to open. 

t Inapea, var. of A-napes. Obs. 

*552-3 lnv. Ch. Goods, Staffs, in Ann. Lichfield (1863) 
IV. 52 One vestement of fustian inapes. 

t Xnapcrstate, a. Obs . rare— 1 . [In- 3.] Not 
apostate ; not revolted ; loyally disposed. 

*648 Herrick Hesper. , To his brother Nicholas, The man 
that will but lay his eares, As inapostate, to the thing he 
heares, Shall by [ printed be] his hearing quickly come to 
see The truth of travails lesse in bookes then thee. 

t Inappara’tion. Obs . rare — °. [ad. L. inap- 
paratibn-em, i. in - (In- 3 ) + appardtio Appara- 
tion.] 1 Want of provision ’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
i Inappa-rent, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Not appa- 
rent or manifest ; invisible; latent. 

1626 Donne Serut. lxxx. 823 Fire, a body more, disputable 
and inapparant. *655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 24/2. 
1694 Salmon Bates’ Dispens. (1713) 316/1 Then the inap- 
parent Writing done with the first Liquor appears black. 
*753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 23 A latent or inap- 
parent Flooding, .which does not appear outwardly. 

t InappeaTable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] = In- ; 

APPELLABLE. 

*651 Howell Surv. Venice 14 All. .flagitious crimes, .they 
have inappealable power to punish. 

Inappeasable (inapf-zab’l), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
appeasable ; not to be appeased. 

1840 J. F. Cooper Pathfinder \ ii, The appetite of the ab- 
original American for venison being seemingly unappeasable. 
11x846 R. W. Hamilton Revo. $ Punishm. iii. (1853) no 
Inappeasable longings of the soul. *85* Dixon IV. Penn 
xxxiv. (1872) 321 These disorders were a source of inappeas- 
able grief to Penn. 

Inappellable (inape-lab’l), a. [f. In- 3 + L. 
appellare to Appeal + -ble.] That cannot be 
appealed against ; 'from which there is no appeal. 

1825 Coleridge .4 zV& Refl. (1848) I. 180 A supreme and 
inappellable tribunal. 1855 Lewis Credib. EarlyRom.Hist. 
xii. § 9 II. 28 The absolute, undivided, and inappellable 
power of the dictator. 1887 T. A. Trollope What / re- 
member I. 320 The inappellable law of fashion. 

Hence Inappellabrlity. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. III. 25 The inappellabihty of 
the Councils. _ 

Inappendi* dilate, a. Zool. and Bot. [In-3.j 
Not appendiculate ; having no appendicles or minute 
appendages, as the branchiae of certain molluscs or 
the antheis of certain plants. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Inappcndiculatus, . .applied by 
H. Cassini to the bract ea; of the pericline of the Synarv- 
therem, . . inappendiculate. x 88 o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6 ) 
4x6/1. *886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Xnappe-rtineat, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not ap- 
pertinent ; impertinent. 

18x4 Coleridge in J. Cottle Early Recoil. (1837) II. 204 
What, in a great commercial city, will not be deemed trifling 
Dr inappertinent. 

Inappetence (inarpftens). [f. In- 3 + Ap- 
petence: cf. F. inappitence (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Lack of appetence; want of appetite, 
desire, or longing. 

<2*69* Boyle Agst. Custom. Swearing xo6 [He] takes 
a long walk to the physician's lodging, to beg some remedy 
for his inappetence, 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady \u vii. § 3 
(1734) *88 Inappetence and Weakness of Digestion. *8sg 
Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 670/x Irresistible impulse, alternating 
with total inappetence. 18 87 Miss Linskill In Exchange 
for Soul III. lxiv. 228 His inappetence for spending money 
on himself. w 

Xnapp etency (Inarpftensi). [f. In- - + Appe- 
tency : see -ency.] =prec. 

x6ir Cotgr., Anorexic, inapetencie. *647 Lilly Chr. 
AstrvL xliv. 280 There’s inappetency of the Ventricle. *733 
Cheyne Eng. Malady n. v. § 3 Loathing and Inappetency 
. . always attends ..ail Disorders. * 884 T. Hardy in Inde- 


INAPPRECIABLE. 

pendent 7 Feb., Her virtues lay in no resistant force of 
character, but in a natural inappetency for evil things 

Inappetent (innrpttent), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
appetent ; without appetite or desire. 

*795 Coleridge Lett. (1895) *76Total!y inappetent of food. 
*803 Monthly Mag, XVI. 123 Inappetent, restless, and un- 
easy for want .. of exercise. *836 Miss Linskill Haven 
under the HillYi. i. 7 She awakened very slowly, and with 
an inappetent listlessness. 

Xnapp etible (inarp/tib’l), a. [In- 3 .] Not 

appetibie ; that awakens no appetite or desire. 

*874 M'Cosh Scott. Philos, xix. (1S75) 148 The place 
which the idea of an object.. as appetibie or inappetible has 
m all feeling. 

Inapplicability (intfplikabHiti). [f. next : 
see -ITY ; cf. applicability .] The quality of being 
inapplicable; incapability of being fitly applied. 
Also with an and pi. An instance of this. 

x .®73 H. More App. Antxd. Idol, xxxvi. 43 The inapplic- 
ability is so easily discoverable. 179a Burke Let. to Sir 
H. Langrfshe Wks. VI. 301 The inapplicabilityof your own 
old principles to the circumstances that are likely to in- 
fluence your conduct against these principles. *820 L. Hunt 
Indicator No. j8 These scripture names of men., have 
given rise to some curious inapplicabilities, as Adam Smith 
and David Hume, two infidel philosophers. 1884 W. J, 
Courthope Addison i. 21 Retaining the old ideas, .without 
being able to perceive their inapplicability to the existing 
nature of things. 

Inapplicable (inre-plikab’I), a. [Is- 3. Cf. 
F. inapplicable (18th c.).J Not applicable ; incap- 
able of being applied {to some case) ; unsuitable 
{to the purpose). 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I, 273 The late hing cited 
statutes, but you declared them inapplicable in the case of 
the commission of array, a 1794 Sir W. Jones Two Hymns 
to Pracriti Argt., Lest European criticks should consider 
a few of the images as inapplicable to Indian manners. 
2 839 James Louis XIV, IV. 262 To show that this reasoning 
is inapplicable. *88* Lubbock Addr. Brit. Assoc, in Na- 
ture No. 618. 409 D&ppler’s method was practically inap- 
plicable, because the amount of effect on the colour would 
be utterly insensible. 

Ina - pplicableness. rare-”, [-ness.] 

1 . ~ Inapplicability. 

*730-6 Bailey (folio), luapplicableness , uncapableness of 
being applied to. 

f 2 . = Inapplication. (Cf. Applicable a. 1.) 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inapplicableness, heedlesness [pr. 
heedfulness], want of Application. 

Xna-pplicably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
a way not capable of application ; unsuitably. 

1864 in Webster. *884 Ld. Bury in Cyclist 13 Feb. 251/1 
That sex, which has been . . perhaps inapplicably, termed 
the weaker. 

Ina-pplicate, a. Bot. [ad. inod.L. inapph'cat- 
us, f. in- (Ik- 3) + appltcatus Applicate.] 

1855 Maynf. Expos. Lex., Jnapplicaius, used by H. Cas- 
sini, to the bracteoles of the Svnanthere®, when they arc 
not applied against the clinantnium : inapplicatc. 1E86 in 
Syd. See. Lex. 

Inapplicatiou (inseplik^-Jan). [In- 3 . Cf. 

F. inapplication (1718 in Diet. Acad.)i\ 

■ 1 . Want of application ; the fact or habit of “not 
applying oneself to one’s duties. 

172* Bailey, In application, heedlesness. *755 Johnson, 
Inapplication , indolence, negligence. <1*797 H, Waltolf. 
Mem. Geo. II {1847) II. viii. 259 'I 'he Prince excused his own 
inapplication on the foot of idleness. *8oo W. Taylor in 
Robberds Mem . I. 330 Inapplication, versatility, are, I sup- 
pose, the dangers of a mind like Henry’s. 

2 . The condition of not applying or having no 
application to the case ; inapplicability. 

1784 J. Barry in Lett. Paint, iii. (1848) *46 These rules., 
appear to me to be very inconclusive, and much out of their 
place, when Jh us applied to prescribed forms.. Besides their 
utter inapplication, these multiplied little rules seem [etc.]. 

Inapposite (inse-p&it), a. [In- 3 .] Not ap- 
posite, not to the point, out of place ; impertinent. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Pune ^ Puipitfiller (i860) £4 
Another sort, .fill up their sermon with., a heaped congeries 
of impertinent and inapposite Scriptures. 1670 W. Simpson 
Hydro!. Ess. 130 He supposed my Answer to be inapposite 
only to that point afore-noted. *809 Han. More Corlcbs I. 

236 (Jod.\ I.. forbore telling her how totally inapposite her 
application was. *838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. vii. I 29 
IV. 313 A name.. inapposite to our purpose. *862 F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 260 In one respect, tbat illustration is 
inapposite. 

Hence Ina*ppositely adv., in an inapposite 
manner, unsuitably, impertinently. 

1620-55 L Jones Stone-Heiig (*725) 6 It may not inap- 
positely be observ’d. *823 Bentham Not Paul 69 Under 
the name so inapposltely represented at present by the 
English word deacon. *884 Law Times LXXVH. 307/* 

An Act of Parliament inappositely described . . as the Set- 
tled Land Act 1882 

Inappreciable (inaprrjiah’l). Also 9 -liable, 
f. In- 3 + Appreciable. Cf. F. inappreciable 
15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.)J Not appreciable. 

*t*l. That cannot be sufficiently appreciated, 
valued, or esteemed ; invaluable, priceless. Obs. 

*787 T, Jefferson Writ. (16,9) II. 153 H'15 knowledge 
and integrity Tender his value inappreciable. *827 bcorr 
Napoleon I. iiL £6 A barrier of inappreciable^ value. 1868 
Milman St. Pauls xvii. 446 Gratitude for his inappreciable 

2 . C Too inconsiderable to be estimated or valued ; 
imperceptible; of no consequence. 

180a Smithson in Phil. Trans. XC1II. 24 Excepting aa 
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INAPPRECIABLY. 

inappreciable quantity of vitriol of lime. 1861 F. Hall 
//cWk / Jules. Sys t. 69 An atom is • . inappreciable by any 
of the senses. _ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 16 The rise from 
the river to their summits would be almost inappreciable in 
a diagram. 

3 . Not capable of being appreciated ; beyond the 
appreciation of some person, etc. 

1855 Miss Cobqe Intuit . Mor. 36 Their libraries of wisdom, 
their galleries of beauty, inappreciable to beast and bird. 

Hence Inappreciably adv., without, beyond, or 
beneath appreciation ; imperceptibly. 

i860 Patmore Faithful for Ever in Sat. Rev. to Nov. 500 
■ One athirst, who comes thereby And inappreciably sips Tne 
deep with disappointed lips. 1893 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) 
L VI. 2^4/1 Inappreciably as the fact imports my contention. 
Mod* The difference is inappreciably minute. 

Inappreciation (inaprfji,?-J‘an). [In- 3.] 
Want of appreciation; failure to appreciate or 
estimate duly. 

1864 in Webster. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 120 This 
strange inappreciation of the relative position. 2881 Mrs. 
C. PitAED Policy P. I. 263 Embittered by disappointment 
and inappreciation. 

Inappreciative (inaprf-JiAiv), a. [In- 3.] 
Not appreciative ; wanting in appreciation. Hence 
Inappre-ciatively adv . ; Inappro’ciativeness. 

^ x868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxxi. 166 Colonel Godfrey's 
inappreciativeness of Jus darling. x88x JYorld 2j July 8/z 
The. religious papers have expressed themselves, not map* 
preciatively, but with a certain subacidity of grief. 1897 
Educat . /vtft/. XIII. 69 Which makes even the dullest and 
most inappreciative peasant remove his hat. 
t Inapprehe nding, pfl. a. Oh. rare. 
[In- 3 .) That does not apprehend ; inapprehensive. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 161 It is not for the inappre* 
hending part to have an ordaining power over theapprehen* 
sive whole. 

Inapprehensible (inatprfhe-nsib’I), a. [In- 3 . 
Cf. late L. itiafprehensibitts, peril, the direct 
source.] Not apprehensible; that cannot be appre- 
hended or grasped by the senses or intellect. 

a 1641 Bp. Mount agu Acts ff Mon. (1642) 25. 1642 Milton 
Apol. Sweet. Introd., Wks. (1851) 273 Those celestiall songs 
to others inapprehensible. 1841 Emerson Addr Meth . 
Nature Wks. (Bohn) II. 231 Your end should be one inap- 
prehensible to the senses. 187a Conlcmp. Rev. XX. 674 
Sublimated into inapprehensible nothingness. 

Inapprehension (incepr/he-njan). [In- 3 .] 

1 . Want of apprehension; failure to apprehend 
or grasp mentally. 

1744 Warburton Wks. (i8xx) XI. 36a An intire inappre- 
hension of the very drift and purpose of it. a 1808 Hurd 
Serm. Wks. x8xx VI. xxi. 306 It is not envy, but inapprehen- 
sion, which sets them on work. 1843 Poe Purloined Letter 
Wks. 1864 I. 277 The moral inapprehension by which the 
intellect suffers to pass unnoticed those considerations which 
are too obtrusively and too palpably self-evident. 

2 . Absence of apprehension of danger, rare. 

1 85s Pall H fall G. 2 Oct. 5 He took advantage of their 
inapprehension and defenceless condition to gratify the 
worst passions. 

Inapprehensive (inteprl'he-nsiv), a. [In- 3 .] 
Not apprehensive ; without apprehension : a. that 
does not grasp mentally, or perceive by sense; b. 
that does not apprehend danger. 

1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serin, for Year i. v. 63 [They] remain 
stupid and inapprehensive. x666 Stillingfl. Serm . (1683) 

I. 5 When were they ever more secure and inapprehensive 
of their danger than at this time? a *732 Atterbury Serm. 
(X737) III. 138 In respect of divine truth they may be alto- 
gether inapprehensive and stupid. 1867 Bushnell Mor ; 
Uses Dark Th . 99 The more inward parts of the body are 
comparatively inapprehensive. 

Hence Inappreke'nsivexiess. 

1652 Sparke Print . Devot. (1660) 172 Not out of a Stoical 
Apathy, or inapprehenstvenesse, but out of a Christian mag- 
nanimity. 2836 New Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 456 In pure 
in3pprehensiveness of the juste milieu. 

Inapproachable (inaproftjab'l), a. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be approached; inaccessible, unap- 
proachable. 

1828 in Webster. 1856 Ruskin Mod . Paint. IV. v. App. i. 
Many subjects, .may be dealt with by this kind of art which 
are inapproachable by any other. 1858 Hobhouse Italy 
(1859) II. 158 The Forum and the vast arcades of the Basilica 
of Constantine were . .almost inapproachable frorn filth. i860 
Pusey Min. Profih. 427 His inapproachable light is darkness 
to eyes which would gaze on it. 

Hence Inapproa'cliahly adv. ; Inapproach- 
abBlity, unapproachableness. 

1864 Webster, Inapproachably. 1871 tr. Lange's Comm. 
Jeremiah 196 Defiant in its inapproachability. 

Inappropriable (inaproa-priab’l), a. rare. 
[In- 3 .J Not capable of being appropriated. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret 11. ii. (1871) 201 Unreachable, in- 
appropriable, anagogical. 

Hence Inappro-priableness. 

1836 R. F. Wilson in Newman's Lett. (1891) II. 206 The 
* inappropriableness * of Church property . . to Church pur- 
poses different from those which the letter of the Founder’s 
intentions prescribed. 

Inappropriate (inaprea-prift), a. [In- 3 .] 
Not appropriate ; unsuitable to the particular 

case ; unfitting, improper. 

1804 A yin. Rev. II. 19/2 A rambling inappropriate retro- 
spect of Indian history. 1848 Dickens Dornbey 11, [He] 
invaded the grave silence. .with thesmgularlymappropriate 
air of ‘A- Cobbler there was 1 . 18S3 H. Drummond Nat. 
Law in Spir. IF. Pref. <ed. 2)13 Inappropriate Hybridism 
is checked by the Law of Sterility. 


Inappropriately, adv. [f. pr ec. + -it 2.] 
In an inappropriate manner ; unfittingly. 

1847 in Ceaic. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. App 
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ferses not inappropriately chosen for the epilogue of 
^ vor £\ ,,7°~4 Cochran Let. in Anderson Missions 
Amer. hd. IV. xxxvii. 314 This innovation ..was not in- 
appropriately followed by the suspension of the Sabbath- 
school and preaching service. 

Inappro-priateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Inappropriate quality ; unfitness, unsuitableness. 

1847 >n Craig. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 124 The very 
levity and inappropriateness with which it is applied, shows 
a want of a right appreciation of it. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
•Serm. 1. 8 The inappropriate ness of the punishment consti- 
tutes its injustice. 

Inapt (inarpt), a. [f. In- 3 + Apt. Cf. Inept.] 

1. Not adapted to the purpose or occasion ; un- 
suitable, inappropriate, inapposite. 

1744 Harris Three Treat, hi. i. (1765) 142 Others are In- 
apt, Incongruous, and Disagreeable. x8x8 Cobbett Pol. 
Reg. XXXIII. 436 The occasion rendered this inapt and 
far-fetched. 1885 Law Times LXXVIII. 242/1 The words 
V being altogether inapt to express more than one devolu- 
tion of title. 

2. Not apt; wanting in aptitude or skill ; unskil- 
ful, awkward. 

1860 Sat . Rev. IX. 600/2 Uncouth and inapt to charm the 
female heart. 1867 D. G. Mitchell Rural Stud. 246 How. 
ever inapt a man may be at . . horticultural pursuits. 1895 
Current Hist. (Buffalo) V. 820 The well-meant but hopelessly 
inapt attempt of the powers. 

Inaptitude (inwptiti«d). [In- 3.] Want of 
aptitude. 

1. Unfitness, ttnsui tableness, inappropriateness. 

a 1 683 Cudworth hnmut. Mor. (1731) 140 Such as are 
Cause, Effect.. Equality, Inequality, Aptitude, Inaptitude, 
Symmetry, Asymmetry. 1790 Burke Pr. Rev. Wks. V. 
98 A moral and almost physical inaptitude of the man to 
the function. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (1875) 194 Our 
excessive neglect of the idea and our consequent inaptitude 
for it. 

2. Unreadiness, unskilfnlness, unhandiness. 

1620 E. Blount None Subsec. 103 Inaptitude to the former 
(honourable expencesj shewes a man to be of a poore and 
ignoble spirit. 17x5-16 Steele Toivn-Talk No. 8 This in- 
aptitude is too notorious to have left a nation . . the least 
room for reporting any advantageous circumstance of this 
remarkable person. 1834 Ed in. Rev. LIX. 54 There was 
such inaptitude in the English people. 1884 West. Mom. 
News 5 Sept. 4/5 Rags of fish and tough meat lead people 
daily to believe that national cookery is another name for 
old inaptitude. 

Ina-ptly, adv. [f. Inapt + -ly 2.] i„ an inapt 
manner; unfitly, inappropriately. 

a 1834 Coleridge cited by Worcester. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc. Princ. ii: 34 These associations may not inaptly be 
compared to the then military’ organization of the country. 
1885 Law Times LXXVIII. 2x1/2 An auction is not inaptly 
called locus penitential, 

Ina*ptness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The quality 
of being inapt ; inaptitude. 

1795-18x4 Wordsw. Excursion n. 70 The poor man . . un- 
able to subdue Imparience through inaptness to perceive 
General distress in his particular lot. 1841 Myers Cath. 
Th. iii.'§ 49. 186 Some sentence., to which it may attach 
itself with not more obvious inaptness. 184^ W. H. Mill 
Serm. Tempt. Christ iii. 68 That luxury.. which, .produces 
of itself inaptness for spiritual objects. 

+ Ina-quate, ppl- a- Ohs. [ad. L. inaquat-us, 
pa. pple. of inaqudre to turn into water, f. in- 
(In- -) + aqua water.] Converted or transformed 
into water. Hence f Jnaqua’tion, conversion into 
water. 

1550 Cranmer Defence 33 b, Ther foloweth no Impanation 
thereof, no more than the holy ghost is Inaquate, that is 
to say, made water, being sacramentally ioyned to the 
water in baptisme. 1551 Gardner Expire., Transubst. 126 b, 
The solution to the seconde reason is allmost as soundely 
handled, alludynge from impanation to Inaquation, although 
it was neuer sayde in Scripture, this water is the holy ghoost. 
Inarable (ime'rab’l), a. [In- 3.] Not arable ; 
incapable of being ploughed, 

1656 Blount Glossogr. Inarabte , not arable, that cannot 
be plowed. [Hence in Bailey, Johnson, etc.] 1843 Carlyle 
Past Pr. nr. viii, No soil, not even an inarable one. 1866 
— Remin. (i88x) I. x66 A place lying all in dimples and 
wrinkles . . grassy but inarable. 

f Inarate, v. Ohs . rare — ®. [f. ppl. stem of L. 

inardre to plough in ; also to till, cultivate.] ‘To 
till ground’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

Inarch (inautj), vj Also 8-9 enarch. [fi In- 2 
+ Arch v.] trans. To graft by connecting a 
growing branch without separating it from its parent 
stock; to graft by approach : see Approach sb. 10. 

1629, etc. [see Inarching]. 1672 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 76 
(July) Graff by Approach, Inarch, or Inoculate Jasmines, 
Oranges. 1762 Hudson in Phil. Trans. LI I. 499 appears 
.. that a tree inarched between two other trees, though 
its root be cut off. . will continue to grow. 1845 florists 
frill. 77 The remedy' consists in grafting or inarching the 
Chinese varieties on some more durable ana luxuriant 
growing kind. , , , , 

Hence Ina*rclied ppl. a. } grafted by approach. 

1741 Compl. Pam. Piece 11. iii. 39° Cut the inarched 
Orange Stocks from the bearing Trees. 1898 Bmle\ Prim- 
ing Bk. 388 Inarched Elms. . . 

Ina-rch, V? rare. [f. In - 1 + Arch v.j trans . 

To arch in, encompass like an arch. Hence In- 
a-rching ppl. a. , 

1882 F. W. H. Myers Renewal of Youth 203 When all the 


embracing, earth, the inarching blue, Seemed the soul’s 
cage no wings might battle through. 1893 W. \V. Peytov 
hltmoral/. Jesus ix. oil The Divine Presence whom Christ 
folded 1 Him 0ther ’ " h ° lnarched the S P irit of J esus and in- 
Inaxehillg (inautfig), vbl. sb. [f. Inabch 0.11 

1. 7 fie action or process of grafting by approach 

. 1629 Parkinson Parodist, Ord. Orchard vs. 543 Inarchinc 
is another manner of grafting in the stocke. 1722 Bradlfv 
Ra’". Diet. s.v. Grafting, Grafting by . . Enarching. 1863 
Alcock Capit. Tycoon 1. 325 The Japanese undersLand 
and sometimes practise, the marching of plants. 1898 Bailey 
Printing Bk. 389 I he union fof trees and branches] takes 
place more rapidly if the bark is removed from the conjoined 
surfaces and. the exposed parts of the wounds covered with 
"o*' ,s a s P ec * es °f inarching, 

2. transf. “Anaplasty, rare. 

1646 Sir T. .Browne Pseud. E/>. in. ix. 127 We might abate 
uie Art of lahacotius, and the new inarching of noses, 
x 650 B u lwer A n th ropomet. 78. 

t Inarchitecto-nical.o. Obs. rare-'. [In-3.1 
Not architectonic. 

J* ^ Webb Stons-Heng (1725) 113 Absurdly inarcbitec- 
tomcal Expressions. 

t Ina-rcioua, a. Oh. rare. [? f. In- 3 + Aut + 
-(i)ous : cf. ingracious.] Not technically or pro- 
fessionally skilled. (See Art sb. 4.) 

*547 Bookde Bren. Health Pref, 2 This sayde archane 
science to the whiche none inarciouse persons can nor shal 
atteine to the knowledge. Ibid. 3, I advertise at inarcyous 
phisitions to beware. 

1 InaTdent, a. Oh. rare-'. [In- 3.] Not 
ardent or burning. 

. 1730 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 289 The upper yellow Liquor 
is separated from the inardent sulphureous, 
t ina-rgentate, V. Obs.rare~°. [f. ppl. stem 
ofL. inargentare to overlay with silver, f. in- (In- 2 ) 

+ argentum silver.] ‘ To gild or cover with silver 1 
(Cockeram, 1623). Hence t Inarffenta-tion. 

1658 in Phillips. 2721 in Bailey. 

Ina-rguable, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not arguable. 
a 2875 Helps in Gd. Words (1884) Mar. 206 Love, .incom- 
prehensible, indefinable, inarguable-about, 

t Ina*rk, v. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 1 or 2 + Ark j/>.] 
trans. To put or enclose in an ark. 

1595 Markham Sir R. Gr invite (Arb.) 59 Greater, and 
better then inarked he, Which in the worlds huge deluge 
did suruiue. 1646 W. Bridge Serm. (1647) 17 Get your 
soules in-arked in all these promises. 

Inarm (inaum), v. Also 9 enarm. [f. In- 1 or 2 
+ Arm sbf : cf. F. embracer , -brasser to embrace.] 
trans. To clasp within or as with the arms; to 
embrace ; to throw the arms round. Hence In- 
a*rmed, Ina*rming ppl. adjs. 

16x2 Selden Illnstr. Drayton's Poly-clb. xiiL 223 War- 
wickshire., you might call Middle-Engle for equality of dis- 
tance from the inarming Ocean. 17x3 M. Henry Wks. 
(1835) II. 271/2 He [Christ] inarmed them [children], he took 
them into his embraces. 1839 Bailey Pestus xix. 11852)276 
As the twin tidal wave inarms the world. 1872 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiv. 28 Thee could Thetis inarm, most beauteous 
Ocean-daughter. 1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 11 Fire 
should have flung a passion of embrace About thee . . re- 
splendently inarmed. 2876 — A Forgiveness 126 Gallant 
and Jady..Enarming each the other. 1881 F. W. H. Myers 
Wordszvorth 43 Norway’s inarming melancholy sea. 

Inarm, obs. form of Enarm, to arm. 

2552 Lyndesay Monarclie 2150 Ane man of weir, Inarmit 
weill with sword and speir. 

Inarti* culable, a. rare. [f. In- 3 + <^dicuU 
able y f. b. articuld-re to Articulate + -ble.] That 
cannot be articulated or pronounced articulately. 

• x8ox W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 99 To unite in one 
termination b, d, g, v, or z, with p, t, k, f, or s, is inarticulable. 

Inarticulate (inaitrkiffl/t), a. [ad. L. mar - 

ticuldt-us , f. in- (In- 3) + articuldtus Articulate. 

Cf. F. iiiarticuli.l Not articulate : the opposite 
of Articulate. # _ 

I. Not jointed or hinged ; esp. in Zool. and Hot. 
Not having articulation ; not composed of segments 
united by joints. _ . , . 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 44? The whote body 
inarticulate, and not well compounded for the out ” , 
sight. 16x0 Guillim Heraldry m. xni. (x6rx) «4 &ucn 
beasts as haue their feet Solid or Vndiutded or y , J , . art ‘ / 

that is to say without toes. 1650 Bulwer AnthroP * 

xxi. 230 The Feet of women, which ‘ ^ 

and round, and also inarticulate. 2776 D A Cost A ^ Co [cjto^ ^ 


242 A hinge is inarticulate when not set with any ^isi e 
joints or teeth. 2846 Dana Zoo /A. {1848) 639 Gorgomdx 
forming an inarticulate solid stony axis. 1851 
Geol. viii. 229 Body inarticulate, soft ana pulpy. .... 

b. Of or belonging to the division Inarticulata 
of Brachiopods, with non-articulate valves, now 


called Eeardines. 


In mod. Diets. 


c. Disjoined, unconnected, dislocated. 

1852 G. W. Curtis Nowadji in Syria (Funk) 

Heliopolis is a mass of sand mounds now, 
articulate stone relics. f nf ir* 

2 . Of sound or voice : Not of the n^* nre . 
ticulate speech ; not consisting of distinct parts 
having each a definite meaning ; not uttered or 
emitted with expressive or intelligible modulation , 
without distinction of syllables : as a long m 
note, a groan, or the sounds^ produced T 

animals/ Also, not clearly articulated, indistinctly 

pronounced. 
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1603 Holland Plutarch' sM or. 643 A kinde of voice, not 
altogether inarticulate and insignificant. 1610 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Viet. To Rdr., The inarticulate sounds of musique. 
x66 Z' Stillikgfl. Orig.Sacr. i.iiL § x Had they not learned 
the inarticulate voice of the goats. 1670 Dryden Tyran. 
Love Pref., Solemn Musick, which is inarticulate Poesie. 
1790 Beattie Moral Sc. r. i. §4. 8r Inarticulate sounds may 
be divided into musical sound and noise. 1828 Wordsw. 
Power of Sound xiii, Ye banded instruments of wind and 
chords Unite .. Your inarticulate notes with the voice of 
words ! 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. I. ii. 50 In the 
attempt to do so he produced sounds which were wholly 
inarticulate. 

b. Unable to speak articulately or distinctly; 
not using articulate speech. ; dumb. 

1754 H. Walt ole Lett, to Mann 28 Mar., The poor 
Earl, who is inarticulate with the palsy. 1850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pamph. ii. (1872) 41 The heavy miseries pressing 
.. on the great dumb inarticulate class. 1855 Thackeray 
Newcomes v, [She] was found ..in the morning, inarticulate, 
but stiU alive. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 289 Then 
inarticulate with rage and grief Phineus turned on him. 

c. transf. Having no distinct meaning. 

1855 Brim ley Ess. t Poetry <5- Crit. 191 Inarticulate gib* 
berish. 1899 Westm. Gas. 7 Feb., The beautiful comprehen- 
siveness of these inarticulate Articles. 

t Inarti culate, v. Oh. rare. [f. In- - + Ak- 
TicuhATE v.] irans. To joint in, joint together. 

17x3 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. iii. Note 10 (5727) 124 In 
Man, and Quadrupeds, they are four, curiously inarticulated 
with one another. 

Inarti'Culated, fpl. a. [In- 3 .] Not articu- 
lated. 

1. Zool and Bot. Unjointed; -lNAHTicur.ATK<i. I. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 280 Arborescent stems with 

rigid .. inarticulated leaves, called fronds. x86x Hulme 
tr. Moguin-Tandon n. 11. 60 Lamarck . . associated the 
Polype or Compound Animals with Inarticulated Animals. 
Ibid. 11. vi. 1. 292 A sucker inclosed in an inarticulated 
sheath. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 4 66 In the 
inarticulated Brachiopods, our knowledge of the nervous 
system is very imperfect. 

2. Of sound or voice : Not uttered articulately ; 
= Inarticulate a. 2. 

# 1824 Galt Rothelan II. iv. viii, 169 She . . listened to the 
inarticulated menaces of his inflamed spirit. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 22 Apr. 13/2 Cries of * Out with the Premier, and 
give us a railroad \ alternated with the fierce, inarticulated 
yells. 

Inarticulately, adv. ff. Inarticulate a. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an inarticulate manner; without 
words or syllables; without distinct articulation 
or expression ; with indistinct utterance, indistinctly. 

a 1660 Hammond Strut. God of Bethel Wks. 1683 IV. 497 
The Divine admonitions and holy laws whisper’d inarticu- 
lately in our hearts. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qual. 
(x8oo) IV. 66, I muttered somewhat, as I suppose, inarticu- 
lately, toward an answer. x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray 
Earn. I. 2x5 Emma inarticulately attempted to express her 
regret at this unfortunate circumstance. 1B84 Seeley in 
Contemp. Rev. Oct. 501 They have., but inarticulately 
striven to communicate it to others. 

Inarticulateness, [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
The qualify or condition of being inarticulate or 
of not using articulate speech ; lack of clear arti- 
culation, indistinctness of utterance. 

# 173X Bailey, Inarticulateness , the being not articulate, 
indistinct, confused. 1891 Spectator 14 Mar. 376/x Not in 
the^ least discouraged by the banter his inarticulateness 
excited. 

t Inarticula*tion l . Ohs. [f. In- 2 + Arti- 
culation : cf. Inarticulate vi] The jointing of 
one thing into another ; = Enakthbosis. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man U 24 Certaine cauities . . of the 
three neither most ribbes seruynjf also to their inarticula- 
tion. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh ; Country Fartne 472 For the 
better perfecting of this inarticulation, there are two edges 
or brimmes, that so they may the better ioyne together. 
1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chxrurg. vi. xlii. (1678) 165. Enar- 
throsis or Inarticulation is a kind of Dearticulation, in 
which a deep cavity receives a thick and long head. 

Inarticula 1 tion 2 . rare. [In- 3 : cf. Inarti- 
culate a."} Absence of distinct articulation ; in- 
articulate utterance. 

176s Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 III. 397 . I might have 
mentioned inarticulation among the defects in common 
speech that are assumed as beauties in modern singing. 
a J 773 Chesterf. (T.), The oracles meaned to be obscure ; 
but then it was by the ambiguity of the expression, and 
not by the inarticulation of the words. 

Inartificial (inaitifi'Jal), a. [ad. ’L. tttarh - 
jiddlis ^Quintilian), f. in- (In- 3 ) + artijicidhs Ar- 
tificial (used to render Gr. artyvos)- Cf. F. in- 
art if ciel (16th c.).] Not artificial 

1. Not resulting from art or artifice; not pro- 
duced by constructive skill ; natural. Now rare. 

x6 S fi Stanley Hist. Philos, vii. (1701) 329 A There are., 
two kinds of Fire, one artificial, requisite to the use of life, 
which converteth nutriment into it self ; the other inartificial 
(so Cicero fenders drevvoco*') by which all things grow, and 
are preserved. 1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commutu Introd. 
8 It is nothing but a shining cloud .. cast mto a contingent 
and inartificial shape. 167* Grew Plulos. Hist. Plants 
§ 8 When needful to add the preparations of Art to that of 
Nature ; howto Enlarge those of Art, and Rectifie those 
which are indeed Inartificial. . . , _ 

2. Not in accordance with the principles of art ; 
constructed without art or skill, rude, clumsy ; In- 
artistic. 

1613 Cawdrey Table A iph. (ed. 3). Inartifdall, without 
art or skill. ,660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. iv. (R.), For 


these^ and many other concurrent causes, the proceeding is 
inartificial and casual, and fit to lead the ignorant, but not 
the learned. 167s in E. D. Neill Virg. Carol. (1886) 332 
We are at continual charge to repair unskilful I and inarti. 
ficial buildings. 1748 Anson's Voy. in. x. 412 The Chinese 
..adhere to the rude and inartificial method of represent- 
ing words by arbitrary marks. _ 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
I. it. viii. 257 Their warlike instruments are rude, noisy 
and inartificial. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. § 326 
Nothing could be . . more inartificial and unnatural than 
its classification. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 153 In the 
style of Papias, so inartificial and inexact, it cannot be 
regarded as certain that this is his meaning. 

+ 3. Of an argument: Not according to the art 
of Logic; not deduced by logical methods from 
accepted premisses, but derived from authority or 
testimony. Ohs. 

1588 Frajunce Lawlers Log. 1. ii. xo Ramus divideth an 
argument into artificial! and inaitificiall. 1639 Fuller 
Holy JVar ill. xxvi. (1647) X57 The Legate used an inarti- 
ficial! argument drawn from the authority of his place. 
a 1665 J* Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 339 There 
being two kinds ofarguments or reasons, .whereby positions 
or tenets are wont to be proved, artificial and inartificial : 
by artificial, the meaning is, those that are levied and 
wrought out by the light and strength of the understanding 
from general principles; by inartificial, the testimony or 
consent of judgment amongst men about a matter. 1678 
Cudworth Intel/. Syst. Pref. 38 The Scripture-Faith, is not 
a meer Believing of Historicall Things, and upon Inarti- 
ficiall Arguments, or Testimonies onely. 1725 Watts Logic 
III. ii. § 8 An artificial Argument is taken from the Nature 
and Circumstances of the Things ; . . An inartificial Argu- 
ment is the Testimony of another. 

4. Not assumed or put on; artless, unaffected, 
natural. (Of personal qualities, actions, etc. ; hence 
of persons.) 

1664-5 Evelyn Let. to Ld. Cornebery^ Feb., This excesse, 
which, .proceeds from the honest and inartificial gratitude 
of (etc.). 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Jan., A rather 

pretty, pale girl ; very young and inartificial. 1780 Burke 
Econ. Reform Wks. III. 249 Any inartificial expression of 
the people’s wishes. 1871 S. C. Hall Bk. Memories 383 
His [Hogg’s] vanity was so inartificial as to be absolutely 
amusing. 

5. Without complexity or artifice ; not elaborately 
designed or worked out; plain, simple, straight- 
forward. 

i8z3'J- F. CoorER Pioneers xi. (1869) 46 The ‘ long room' 
■was but an extremely plain and inartificial temple.. 1838-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. iv. § 23. 1 . 271 What is told in narra- 
tion, according to the ancient inartificial form of tragedy, is 
finely told. 1893 H. Walker 3 Cent. Scot. Lit. I. 173 The 
thought is without complexity, inartificial and, to a large 
extent, common property. 

Hence Inaxtificia’lity, inartificial character. 

1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, & B. II. vi. 81 The defects, 
in want of character and probability., and inartificiality of 
ordonnance. 

Inartificially (inaitifrjali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In an inartificial manner; without art or 
technical skill ; clumsily, unskilfully, inartistically; 
untechnically. 

1623 Cockeram it, Ilfauour’dly done, Inconcinnately, 
Inartefi dally. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph .. ii. 44 He 
did it so inartificially . . that Arius thought he did not dis- 
tinguish the persons. 1774 White in Phil. Trans. LXV. 
273 Her rude nest, consisting of fine grasses and feathers,., 
very inartificially laid together. 1815 Simond Tour Gt. 
Brit. I. 3 Three small dishes dressed, very inartificially. 
1831 Scott Monast. Introd., The incidents were inartifi- 
cially huddled together. 1884 Law Times Rep. L. 254 A 
The word 1 heirs ’ would have been used inartificially, , 
because used in reference to a legacy of personal estate 
simply. 

0. In an artless or unaffected manner ; simply, 
artlessly. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XV I. 300 The air. .was sweetly 
and inartificially. sung. 

Inartistic (inaati’stik), a. [In- 3 .] Not ar- 
tistic ; not in accordance with the.principles of art. 

1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 55 Inartistic figures crowding 
the canvass oflife without adequate effect. x875.J0w.Eir 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 191 This book is a very dull and inartistic 
performance. 

b. Having no appreciation for or love of art ; 
unskilled in art. 

1875 Stedman Viet. Poets iv. (1887) 134 An inartistic 
nature and a dull or commonplace mind. 

Inartrstical, [In- 3.] Not artistical; 

= prec. Hence InartisticaTity. 

<2x849 Poe M.tfL. Davidson . Wks. 1864 III. 226 The 
rhythm lapses in the .most inartistical manner. — Long- 
fellow, Willis, etc. ibid. 348 The prevalence of this folly 
[speaking aside] detracts as much from, the acting merit of 
our drama generally, as any other inartisticality. 1869 
Eng. Meck.31 Dec. 390/1 Minute and.. inartistical notches. 
Inarti'stically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in 
an inartistic manner ; without conformity to the 
rales of art ; without technical skill. 

1862 ‘ Shirley ’ Nugze Crit. yin. 348 The rode inscriptions 
on the tombs of these early Christians, . .inartistically scraped 
upon the stone. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 5 The 
externals of the scene, which are briefly and inartistically 
described, soon disappear. 1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 
832/2 This last paragraph is rather inartistically drawn. 
Inasmuch, (inaszmzrtj), adv. [orig. three 
words in as muck (in northern ME. in ah mikel), 
subsequently sometimes written as two words, in 
asmtiek , and now (esp. since 17th c.) as one.] 

1. In phrase Inasmuch as. 


INATTENTIVELY. 

1. In so far as, to such a degree as, in proportion 
as, according as. 

a 1300 Cursor pf 19596 Sua aght all preistes mar and less, 
a ' Is mikel a Is in paim es. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Scl. 
Wks. II. 206 pe popis lawes in pis mater ben Util work but 
masmyebe as ^et ben groundid of Goddis lawc or of resoun. 
*5*6 T indale Platt, xxv. 40 In as moebe as [Ags. Got/. 
swa lange swa ; Wyclif os long as] ye have done it vnto 
won of the Jeest of these my brethren ; ye have done it to 
?577 Test. 12 Patriarchs (1604) 124 In as much as his 
mind is bent unto righteousness, he putteth away naughti- 
ness. 17x1 Fingall MSS .. in xo th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. X12 Weare bound, inasmuch as it lyes in our power, 
to make satisfaction. 1836-7 Sir W, Hamilton Mctaph. ii. 
(1859) 3 2 God is only God inasmuch as he is the Moral 
Governor of a Moral World. 

2. In that; in view of the fact that ; seeing that; 
considering that ; on the ground or for the reason 
that ; since, because. 

0x386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 601, I haue to yow, quod 
lie, ydoon trespas In as muchefc.r. mochejas I maked yow 
aferd Whan 1 yow heme, c X450 Lonelich Grail xliii. 46 r 
For In as Moche as God he was, he Ros A}en thorwgh his 
Owne Gras. 1545 Brinklow Complaynt 3 b, Inasmoch as 
there is no powr but of God. 1557. -V- T. (Genev.) Ep. «iij, 
Euery man might fynde him in him selfe : in asmuche as 
we are all susteined and conserued by his vert ue that 
dwelleth in vs. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 193 He hath no iust 
cause to pleade against God ; in as much as the conscience 
of his owne deserts will stop his mouth. 1771 Wesley 
Serm. 1 . 1. § 5 Inasmuch as * he was delivered for our sins 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 476 The recitals in the 
indenture, of assignment were false, inasmuch as there never 
was any indenture of mortgage. 1870 Dickens E. Drood 
iii, I am unable to reply that I am much the better for seeing 
you, Pussy, inasmuch as 1 see nothing of you. 

II. + 3. Without as : In an equal or like degree, 
likewise. Ohs. 

1727 Swift Circumcision E. Curll Wks. 1778 VII. 236 
The wisest man that ever was, and inasmuch the richest, 
beyond all peradventure was a Jew. 

+ Ina’sperate, v. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 2 + L. 
asperdre to make rough or fierce, after exasperate : 
cf. Ital. inasperare (Florio), F. enasprir (Cotgr.), 
which may have served as models.] To provoke 
to cruelty or bitterness ; to exasperate, embitter. 

1599 Sandys Etiropz Spec. (1632) 242 Their doubt of 
farther inasperating the Turke in his Cruelty, a 1639 
Wotton in Reliq. (1685) 708 To sweeten the humours of that 
Family, not a little inaspirated by the Death of Alfonso. 

Inassi*milabZe, a. rare. [In- 3 : so in mod. 
F.] Not assimilable, not capable of assimilation. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Inassinula-tion. rare. [In- 3,] Non-assi- 
milation ; failure to assimilate (food). 

1885 Alien. $ Neurol. VI. 541 It is one of the frequent 
occurrences in inassimilation that the organism is not 
Uniformly well nourished. 

Inassuageable (inasw^^ab’l), a. [f. In- 3 
cissuageable , f. Assuage.] That cannot be as- 
suaged or allayed. 

1887 G. Gissing Thyrza II. viii, 155 To bear the torture 
of an inassuageable desire. 

t Inassu*rance. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] Want 
of assurance, uncertainty. 

16x4 Jackson Creed in. Pref. a v a, Their inassurance of 
life etemall. 1675 Earl of Essex Lett. (1770) 21 Not from 
any. .unkindness or inassurance I have of his friendship. 

In ate, obs. form of Innate. 

Inatta’Cka'ble, a- rare. [In- 3.] Not attack- 
able ;,that cannot be attacked ; unassailable. 

183* Eraser's Mag . ; III. 234 The most precious, the most 
inattackable part of the existing system. 

Inattention (inatemjbn). [In- 3 : perh. a. F. 
inattention (1701 in Hntz.-Darm.).] Want of at- 
tention; failure to attend, take heed, or fix the 
mind attentively upon any matter ; want of obser- 
vant care or notice ; heedlessness, negligence. 

17x0 Tatter No. 187 R 6 The universal Indolence and 
Inattention among us to Things that concern the Publick. 
i 7§9 Robertson Hist. Scot. (1813) I. I. 30 This was not 
owing to the inattention of our princes. 1793 Beddoes 
Calculus etc. 272 He was totally misled by some inatten- 
tion in conducting his processes. 1839-40 W. Irving 
Wolferi's R. (1853] 61, I recollected her inattention to my 
discourse of the preceding morning. 

b. Want of courteous personal attention, 
n 79* Hayley Let. to Cowper (in Sotheby's Catal. July 
1887), Damped by a little blank gloomy inattention from 
our great Friend. X794 S. Williams Vermont 183 From 
the beardless countenance, and inattention of the Indian to 
the female. 

Inattentive (inatentiv), a. [In- 3 : cf. F, in- 
attentif (1762 in Did. Acad .).] Not attentive; not 
fixing or applying the mind steadily ; not heedful 
or observant ; negligent. 

X741 Watts Improv. Plind i._ x v. § 6 If we indulge the 
frequent rise and roving of passions, wc shall thereby pro- 
cure an unsteady and inattentive habit of mind. *777 
Sheridan Sch. Scand. tv. iii. She will find I have not been 
inattentive to her interest while living. 1784 CowrER ffff 
vi. 120 AH in sight ofinattenrive man. 1838 Lytton Alice 
13 Or else Evelyn was peculiarly inattentive. 

b. Not rendering personal attentions ; neglectful. 

X795 Burke Corr. IV’. 3*>- 1 ho P c >‘ ou W ‘ !I not th,nk mc 
inattentive to you. , rr 

Inattentively (mate*ntivli), adv. [f. prcc. 

+ -LY 3 J In an inattentive manner; without pay- 
ing attention or giving due heed ; negligently. 



INATTENTIVENESS. 
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1748 Butler Scrm. AVks. 1874 II. .308 A kind of pre- 
judice, to which perhaps most of us . . may inattentively be 
liable. 1779-81 Johnson L. P.. pope Wks. IV. 41 Be- 
haviour^ inattentively deficient in respect. 1839 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. II. it. v. § 12 note, Corniani, and all the rest, must 
have read her very inattentively. 

Inattentiveness (inate*ntivnes). [f. as prec. 
•f -ness.] Tiie quality or condition of being in- 
attentive ; want of attentiveness. 

x 754 . Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. lvi. 369 That in- 
attentiveness to his own figure and appearance, which 
demonstrate the truly fine gentleman. 1785 Paley Jlfcr. 
Philos.* v, v. (1830) 2S6 [The second inconvenience of a 
liturgy is] that the perpetual repetition of the same form of 
words produces weariness and inattentiveness in the con- 
gregation. 1884 J. Parker Afiost. Life III. 12 It hears 
tones that have not uttered themselves to inattentiveness. 

+ Inanda'city. Obs. rare. [f. L. inamiax not 
daring, timorous : cf. audacity .] Lack of boldness 
or resolution, timidity. 

iS94 Constable Diana vir. x, Such punie thoughts 
whose inaudacitie dares but base conceite. 

Inaudibility (injjdibrliti). [f. next + -ITT.] 
The quality or condition of being inaudible ; in- 
capability of being heard. 

2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old h- Nero Schooling A whisper 
teases you by its provoking inaudibility. 1867 Tyndall 
Sound vii. (1875) 272 The steamer was immediately turned 
and urged back to our last position of inaudibility. 1870 
Daily Nr.vs 17 Feb., The female witnesses were, with one 
exception, indistinct almost to inaudibility. 

Inaudible (inp'dib’l), a. [ad. L. inaudibil-is , 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + audibilis Audible : cf. It. inaudibile 
(Florio, 159S).] Not audible; not capable of 
being heard ; imperceptible to the ear. 

i6ox Shaks. AlCs Well v. six. 41 Th' inaudible, and noise- 
lesse foot of time. x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 122 As the Bullet 
moueth so swift, that it is Invisible, so the same Swiftnesse 
of Motion maketh it Inaudible, a 1770 C. Smart Ode 
St. Cecilia i, Ye, that inform the tuneful spheres, Inaudible 
to mortal ears.^ 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 129 An echo 
in the room which rendered his words inaudible. 

Inaudibly (inp-dfbli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT -.] 
In an inaudible manner, so as not to be heard. 

17^8 Wordsw. P. Bell m. li, He Sets down his hoofs in- 
audtbly. a 1822 Shelley Summer Even. 24 Its awful hush 
is felt Inaudibly. 

t Inaudi^te, a. Obs. rare~~ x . [a. F. inaudite 
(Rabelais), ad. L. inaudit-us unheard, f. in- 
(In- 3 ).] Unheard of. 

• 1708 Mottf.ux Rabelais (1737) V. 229 Your placid Life, 
here inaudite before, Repletes the Town of Lugdun. 

Inaugur (ing'gffi), v. Now rare. Also -ure. 
[a. le. inaugur e-r (14th c. in Littrd), or ad. L. in- 
augurare to Inaugurate.] 

+ 1. traits. —Inaugurate cl 1 ; alsoy£f. Obs . 

a 1555 Latimer (Webster 1864), Inaugured and created 
king. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 32 [He] is worthy to be 
inaugured with a laurel crown offollie. x6zx Steed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. § 41. 1142 Shan, then chosen, proclaimed, 
and inaugured O’Neale, by an old shoo cast ouer his head, 
seized vpon his Fathers inheritance. 1631 Heywood London's 
Jus Hon. 273 To inaugure you, in your Praetorium seate. 
1644 H. Leslie Sentt. Bless. Judah 25 Howsoever the King 
be sometimes chosen by them, and alwayes inaugured by 
them. 1706 Hearse Collect. 2 Feb. (O. H. S.) I. 176 Then 
3 shall beat 5, be inaugur’d in Spain. 

2. = Inaugurate v. 5. 

1890 ‘ Annie ^Thomas' On the Children II. x. 166 The 
opportunity ofinauguring the half-days of cessation from 
commercial cark and care was welcomed gladly. 

Inaugural (inp’giural), a. (sb.) [a. F.* inau- 

gural (17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. itiaugurer to 
Inaugurate, after L. augurdlisi] Of or pertaining 
to inauguration ; forming part of the ceremony of 
inauguration or of the formal commencement of 


any course or career, 

1689 in Somers Tracts II. 332 Instances of auspicious 
inaugural Medals. X708 Hearne Collect. 12 May (O. H. S.) 
II. 108 Mr. Thwaites Greek Professor made his Inau- 
gural Speech. 1805 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 34 
The satisfaction you express with the last inaugural 
address. 1841 Arnold Let. in Stanley Life (1844) II. x. 
300 My Inaugural Lecture, was so kindly received t)iat it 
gives me great hopes of being able to do something. 1897 
[see Inauguration 4]. 1898 A. W. W. Dale Life of R. W. 
Dale xii. 269 The inaugural meeting was attended by men 
of all parties. 

33. as sb. An inaugural speech or address. U.S. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. A/ner. s. v., ‘Have you read the 
President’s inaugural?* 1871 S. N. Randolph Dom. Life 
T. Jefferson 280 He went in to deliver his inaugural. 1884 
Century Mag. XXVIII. 504 A few days before one of his 
inaugurals. 

-(• Inatrgurate, ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 -at. [ad. 
L. inaugurdt-us, pa. pple. of inaugurare : see 
next.] Inaugurated, ceremoniously or formally in- 
stalled into office: see next, I. (Const, as pa. pple.) 

. 1600 Holland Livy xxvn. xxxvi. 655 Dolabella was in. 
augurat or installed king of the sacrifices.’ 1644 Hammond 
Scrm. Christ's Knurr. Wks. 1683 IV- 5=9 The new state, 
to which Christ was inaugurate at his resurrection. x68x 
W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693) 533 That the consuls 
might be made'and inaugurate. _ 

Inaugurate (inp giuK't), y. [f. L. maugurat-, 
ppl. stem of inaugurare to take omens from the 
flight of birds, to consecrate or install after taking 
snch omens or auguries, f. in- (lx- 2 ) + augurare ■ 
to take auguries : see Augur sb. and v.j 


■ 1. traits. To admit or induct (a person) to an 
office or dignity by a formal ceremony ; to conse- 
crate, install, invest. Also with complement. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. ixxxii. (161s) 344 More to 
their proper Elements inaugurated none, Than shec to hers 
by-passed, he to his possessed Throne. i6t» Drayton 
r oly-olb. xvn. 260 The scat on which her Kings inaueu- 
rated were. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) a6t 
l.hey behoved to be doctorated ere they were inaugurated 
bishops. X708 Ockley Saracens (1848) 387 Yczid . . was in- 
au SJ ,rate d Caliph on the new moon of the month Rejcb. 
X780. Burns Let. to J. Kennedy Aug., I have .. made my 
public appearance, and am solemnly inaugurated into the 
numerous class. 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1851) I. 22 
\\ lien Cromwell was inaugurated in Westminster Hall. 

t 2. To invest (a thing) with a sacred or sup- 
posed sacred character, etc. Obs . 

1638 F. Tunius Paint. Ancients 136 The inaugurated 
Statues ..being set up by skilfull enchaunters in .. the 
temple, or else secretly digged in the ground, were thought 
to appease . . the Gods, and to protect the Country. I bid. 
*37 The inaugurated statues, which now adays. .are called 
Talisman. 

3. To make auspicious or of good augury; to 
confer solemnity or sanctity upon ; to sanctify, 
consecrate, rare. 

1x1639 Wotton Life Dk. Buckhm. in Reliq. (1651) 79 
Those ^beginnings of years were very propitious unto him, 
as if Kings did chuse remarkable dayes to inaugurate their 
favours, that they may nppeare acts as well of the Times, as 
of the Will. 1847 R. W. Hamilton Disq. Sabbath 1.(1848) 
7 And now succeeds the’Sabbath which Inaugurates all these 
accomplishments, .. as it perfects, illustrates, and glorifies 
the wondrous Hebdomade. 

4. ‘To begin with good omens’ (J.) ; to begin 
(a course of action, period of time, etc., esp. of an 
important character) with some formal ceremony 
or notable act ; to commence, enter upon ; to in- 
troduce, usher in ; to initiate. (Sometimes merely 
grandiose for ‘ begin’.) 

*755 Johnson, To Inaugurate, .. to begin with good 
omens, to begin. 1851 Gallenga Italy i. 22 The revolution 
was to be inaugurated without a single deed of violence to 
any Italian, a x86i Mrs. Browning Sabbath Morn . at Sea. 
v, And^ sky and heaven made mighty room To inaugurate 
the vision. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxi, 428 He would 
certainly have inaugurated a new era on the East Coast of 
Africa. 1876 Grant Burgh ScJt. Scotl. it. v. 159 The daily 
work of the school was inaugurated and generally con- 
cluded ..with the ceremony of engaging publicly in prayer. 

5. To initiate the public use of, introduce into 
pnblic use by a formal opening ceremony (a statue, 
fountain, building, etc.). 

[1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. xiii. 237 The augurs were to 
attend in order to inaugurate the ground where the soldiers 
were to meet.] 1852 Ld. Cockburn 7ml. (1874) II. 282 On 
the 18 th instant, Steell’s equestrian Statue of the Duke of 
Wellington was inaugurated, as it is now the fashion to call 
such proceedings. x86x Sat. Rev . 22 June 630 Then, why 
is everything ‘inaugurated’? It is silly enough to talk 
about the ‘inauguration 1 of a new statue; but we have 
quite got beyond that. 

^ Erroneously explained in early Diets. 

X604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph ., Inaugurate , to aske 
counsell of soothsayers. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Inaugur- 
ate .. to ask counsel of the Augures what shall follow, to 
dedicate to soothsaying. 

Inauguration (inpgiur^-Jan). [ad. L. inau- 
gurdtidn-em consecration or instalment under good 
auspices or omens, n. of action from inaugurare : 
cf. F. inauguration (- acioii ), ( 14 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action of inaugurating ; formal in- 
duction, institution, or ushering in, with auspicious 
ceremonies. 

1. Formal or ceremonial induction to an office or 
dignity; consecration, investiture, installation. 

1569 in H. Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. 
(1824) 59 Our Soverane Lordis coronatioun and inaugura- 
tioun in his kingdom was ratyfeit and found gude. 2575-85 
Abp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 56 Eusebius . . was ap- 
pointed to celebrate with a sermon the inauguration of Con- 
stantinus the emperor. 2627 in Crt. fp Tithes Chas. J (1848) 
1. 214 Dr. Bargrave’s sermon at the King’s Anniversary 
Inauguration, March 27. 1752 J. Gill, 7V/«//yyii. 143 The 
Father’s solemn inauguration of him into his kingly office. 
2789 A. Hamilton Wks. (2886) VII. 44 The day., of the 
inauguration of the President, which completed the organi- 
zation of the Constitution. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Atner. 221 
The_ inauguration of the professors of the university of 
Lexington occasioned much stir to-day. x86x Mill Auto - 
biog. iv. (1874) 123, I have always dated from these con- 
versations my own real inauguration as an original and 
independent thinker. 

2. The formal or definite commencement or in- 
troduction of a course of action, an important era 
or period of time, etc. 

1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 292 To the one it was the 
advent of Antichrist, to the other the inauguration of the 
millennium. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 219 It was the in- 
auguration of privateering. . 

3. The formal introduction of something into 

public use with appropriate ceremonies, as the 
opening of a building or park, the unveiling of a 
statue, fountain, etc. . 

x86x [see Inaugurate tvs]. 1 ^ 6 $ Pall Mall ' < 7 . 3 * 4 “?* 
10/1 Another ludicrous perversion of a word of Latin g 

is the popular use of the word * inauguration . as appli 
the uncovering of a statue or a monument. 

4. attrib . usually in sense 1 : ■= INAUGURAL. ^ 

16SS Wood Life 6 Feb. (O. H. S.) III. m Kln E s ln * 


, INAUSPICIOUS. 

auguratiori aay kept very solemnly at Oxford. 1741 Mid- 
dll-ton Cicero I. vi. 425 Cicero was invited to the inaugura- 
tion feast. 1771 Foote Nabob 111. Wks. 1799 II, ,^ n 
inauguration-speech is required. 1897 Daily Nr.vs 5 Mar 
8/3 The inauguration exercises took place to-day .. Mr 
McKinley delivered his inaugural address in the open air 
in front of the Capitol. 

■ U Erroneously explained : cf. Inaugurate v. 

1658 Phillips, Inauguration , an asking counsel of Augures 
or Soothsayers. ~ 

Inaug~u.rati.ve (injkgiiiretiv), a. rare. [f. as 
Inaugurate v. + -ive.J Having the function of 
inaugurating; inaugural. 

1853 Miss SHEprARD Ch. Auchcstcr I. 317 The mother- 
sickness that is the very treble-string of humility to many 
a hero in his inaugurative exile. 1885 Illusir. Loud. News 
21 Mar. 292 She gave an inaugurative dinner. 

InaugtiratorCing’giur^Uoj). [agent-noun from 
L. inaugurare to Inaugurate.] One who inau- 
gurates; an introducer, initiator. 

a 1834 Coleridge cited by Worcester. 1851 T. Martineau 
Stud. CItr. (1858)289 They have assumed. .that its agents 
and inaugurators must have been fully cognizant ofits whole 
scope and contents. x86i Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. i. 
(1889) 4 The inaugurators of these changes had passed away. 
1877 Symonds Renaiss. 1 taly , Fine A rts 70 The inaugurator 
of the humanistic impulse of the fifteenth century, 

t Inau'guratory, sb. obs. [f. L. inaugurat- 
(see Inaugurate v.) + -ory: cf. laboratory , obser- 
vatory.] A place for the ceremony of inanguration. 

1665 J. SVzvnStone-Heng{i72$) 120 His whole Endeavour 
hat[i been .. to make our Antiquity designed for an In- 
auguratory of Princes. Ibid. 174 Homage was paid .. not 
in a stony Inauguratory, but on an Hill. 

Inauguratory (in^giur^tari), a. [f. as. prec. 
+ -ORY. J Pertaining to inauguratio/i ; « Inau- 
gural. 

*775 Johnson Joum. West. I si., St. Attdrtivs, An in. 
auguratory speech by the present chancellor. 1779-81 — 
L. P., Dryden Wks. III. 390 Inauguratory gratulations. 
x86<; Grote Plato I. v. 178 A sort of . . inauguratory com*' 
position for the opening of his school. 

+ Inau’gnrer. Obs. rare. [f. Inaugur + -ER 1 .] 
One who inaugurates a person to an office. 

1636 W. Scot A/ol. Narr. (1846) 40 Commission was given 
to try the Chapter and the Inaugurers. 2695 J. Sage The 
Article Wks. 1844 I. 261 The ordainers and inaugurers of 
the said Archbishop. 

f Inau-gurize, v. Obs. rare~°. [f In- 2 + 
Augurize.] traits. To inaugurate. 

■i6rr Cotgr., liiaugurl , inaugurized, consecrated, dedi* 
cated. 

Inaunter, var. Enaunter, in case (that). Oh. 
•1551 R. Robinson tr. More's Utopia 1. (Arb.) 57 That 
therefore the Skottes muste be . . readie at all occasions, in 
aunters the Englishmen shoulde sturre neuer so lytle. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesic lit. xiiiji]. (Arb.) 134 For your 
foote atuiltibrachus . . ye haue these wordes and many like 
to these ‘resisted, delightfull, reprisall, Inaunter, enSmill_. 

Inaurate (inp'r^t), a. rare. [ad. L. inaurat - 
us gilded, pa. pple. of inaurdre , f. tit- (In- 2 ) + 
aurdre to gild.] a. Gilded, covered with gold, 
b ..Entom. Applied to parts having a metallic lustre. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 284 Inaurale..\\htn strue 
or other impressed parts have a metallic splendour. *°55 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Ittauraius . . applied to pills which it 
was formerly usual to gild in order to prevent their taste 
being perceived in swallowing : inaurate. 

*t* InaUTate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem ol L. 
inaurdre to gild : see prec.] trans. To gild. 

2623 Cockcram 11, To Gild with golde, inaurate. 

Hence f Inau ’rated ///. a. Obs. = I N aubate a . ; 

•f Inaura'tion, gilding. 

1623 CoCKERam, /naurated, gilted, or couered with gold. 
2706 Phillips, lnauration (among Apothecaries), a gilding 
or covering of Pills, ..etc. with Leaf-Gold. 1727 Arbuth not 
Coins (J.), The Romans had the art of gilding . • but some 
sort of their inauration, or gilding, must have been muc 
dearer than ours. , 

Inairreole, v. nonce-wd. [f. In- - + Aureole st/.j 
trans. To surround with or as with an aureole. 

1897 F. Thompson New Poems 5 [Lightj Did inaureoie 
All her lovely body round. . 

t InaU’Spicate, a. Obs. [ad. L. I nauspical-i 
at which no auspices were taken, f. in- (IN- ; + 
auspicatus consecrated by auguries, started wj 
good auspices ; see Auspicate.] Ill-omened, in- 

tr. Virgil. ACnci^. t Lot. I. *«1 (TO* 
me corns burn these ships inauspicate ; For 1 Cassa ■ ■ 

ghost in sleep saw late. 1646 Buck Etch. H/j?. 
it bore an inauspicate face, it proved °f a /pul 

x668 R. Steele Husbandm. Calling vii. (2672) *7 
raven . . is an unclean creature . . an inauspicate 
So *f* Inau'spicated ppl. a. Obs. rare • 

.2623 Cockeram 11, Vnluckily done, iiiauspicatea. 

Inauspicious (mgspi-Jss), a. [tI>- 3 + AD ®: 

ricious.] Not auspicious, not of good omen , oi 
unfavourable presage, foreboding evil ; lll-omene , 

unlucky, unfortunate. . . , 

2592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. v. fit. 212 O here Wj M l. .shake 

the yoke of inauspicious starres From this wo 

flesh, a 2635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) *9 t diddle 

unthrifty and inauspitious war. 2638 Cowlev Lev 

V. i. On that Tree* Top an inauspicious Crow Foretold 

some ill to happen. 27** Skatosb. Ckarac. J- '* 

§ 2. 292, 1 begin this inauspicious Work, which my ill Star* 

and you have assign’d me. 1781 Gibbon 

Ci 869) I. 695 The appearances of the victims ibreatened th 

most inauspicious events. 1828 D Israeli Chas . , 
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35 Many inauspicious rumours were bruited among the 
people. _ t8$6 Kane A ret. Expl. 1 1. App. ii. 310 A tardy and 
inauspicious season. 

Inauspi'ciously, adv. [f. prec. + -i,v -.] 
In an inauspicious manner ; with presage of evil. 
•1684 tr. Agrippa's Van. Arts Ixvii. 219 Unless he know 
how to Govern his own House and Family, [he] is very 
inauspiciously prefer’d. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 263 What had been so inauspiciously begun and so 
feebly carried on. 1884 Leeds Merc. 24 Oct. 4/4 [The 
Session] has commenced not inauspiciously. 
Inauspi-ciousnoss. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inauspicious j unluckiness. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 130 The propitiousness of the 
fortunate, and inauspiciousness of the unfortunate, stars. 
« 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxxiii. 277 The dismal in- 
auspiciousness of the HolyDays, *72710 Bailey vol. II. 
Hence in Todd and mod. Diets. 

Inauthentic (in§J>e*ntik), a. rare . [In- 3.] 
Not authentic. Hence Inauthenti'city, inau- 
thentic character. 

May (1897) II. 384 The serious 
intention, hid in those mummy wrappings, is not inauthentic. 
1883 Q. Rev . July 165 Their precariousness and inauthen- 
ticity. 1883 H. M, Kennedy tr. Ten Brink's E. E. Lit. 389 
Evidence of the inauthenticity of Asser's Life cf Alfred., 

Inauthoritative (inp^-ritekiv), a. [In- 3.] 
Not authoritative ; having no authority. Hence 
InauthoTitativeness. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. 33 Ignorance and impudence, 
inability and inauthoritativeness contend which shall be 
greatest. Ibid. 281 As if all we had done . . had been 
irregular, confused, inauthoritative. 1774 T. Jefferson 
Antobiog. App., Wks. 1859 !. 132 An act of Parliament had 
been passed .. against which act the Americans had pro- 
tested, as inauthoritative. 1839 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 
275 The only attempt at a connected Life.. is. .anonymous, 
and inauthoritative. 1888 Nature 8 Mar. 442/2 Far-reaching 
interests will not excuse inauthoritativeness [in statements]. 

t InavaiTable, a. Obs . [In- 3.] Of no avail ; 
unavailing. 

1650 Hubbert Pill Formality 204 Alt the means in the 
world are inavaileable. x68t Flavel Met/u Grace i. 8 
Without this [personal application of Christ to us by the 
Spirit] all is inavailable and ineffectual to our salvation. 

Inave*rtible f a. rare . [In- 3.] Not averti- 
ble ; that cannot be averted. 

1885 Gosse Fr. Shaks. to Pope, A javelin, ponderous, 
inavertible, tethal. 

t Inavoi'dable, a. Obs. [In- a.] That can- 
not be avoided; unavoidable, inevitable. Hence 
+ Inavoi'dableness ; t Unavoidably adv. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxvii, 274 By reason of the 
Neerenesse and Inavoydablenesse of the Evill. 1670-98 
Lassels Voy. Italy 11 . 199 These waters afford innumerable 
and inavoidable wetting places. 1674 R. Godfrey Ini. <$■ 
Ab. Physic 122 Had she not been strong enough for both 
the Disease and the Remedy, Death had inavoidably fol- 
lowed. 

+ Inawe, enavre (in§-, en§-)> »• Obs. rare. 
[f. In-^(En-) + Awe ji.] Irons. To put in awe or 
fear ; to awe, overawe. 

164* Sir W. Brereton Let. to Cromwell in 1 3th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. j. 45 It would seem they [the 
Commissioners of Array] intend to enawe or expel our best 
ministers. 1645 — Let . to Lenthall ibid. 317 Unless it be so 
that Sir Francis Gamull and Sir Richaid Grosvenor - . do 
enslave and inaw them hereunto. 1643-6 Ibid. 336 Many 
of the citizens [of Chester] remain still so enthralled and 
enawed as that they dare not oppose nor resist. 

I-nayled, ME. pa. pple. of Nail v . 
t Ina*zure f v. Obs. var. enaztire : see En- 2. 

1611 Florio, 1 ttassurrare , to inazure, to inblew. 
flnbalme, -bau(l)me, obs. ff. Embalm v. 

1611 Florio, [mbalsamarc, to inbalme. 

In banco : see Banco si. 

Inbardge, variant of Imbarge v. 
t Inbark, obs. form of Embark v. 

1612 Sylvester J.acrymx Lacr. 176 Wee Humbled 
Mourners may be Heav'nly Markt, In Mercies Vessell to 
be All inbarkt. » 

Inbarn, variant of Imbakn v. 

•j-Inbassat, -et, Inbassitour, obs. forms of 
EmBASSADE or EmBASSIATE, AMBASSADOR. 

c 1450 SI. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7913 pe kyng made hym an 
Inbassitour. 1462 Paston Lett. No. 458 11. no The Erles 
of Warrewyk, of Essex . .and other go in to Scotland of in- 
bassat. 

]| Inbat, var. Embat (Turkish), northerly wind. 
1773 R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 70 The apart- 
ments are in the upper story .. open to the sea and the 
refreshing inbat. 

Inbat ail, -batell, -battel, obs. ff. Embattle v.i 
Inbathe, obs. form of Embathe. 

+ Inbay, obs. form of Embay v. 1 
a 1608 Sir F. Vere Comm. (1657) 36 The ordinary and ready 
way to the town lay on that side low and inbayd to the foot 
of the hilly downs. 

Inbealch : see Inbelch v . 

I*n-b earning, vbl. sb. [f. In adv. 1 1 c + Beam- 
ing vbl. sb.] A beaming or shining in ; illumina- 
tion, irradiation. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Ilelmont's Oriat. 290 Indeed, that 
is proper to the soul, by a singular radiation or m-beaming. 
1661-70 South Serrn. (1717) IV- =93 Boastings of new 
Lights, Inbeamings, and Inspirations. 

I*nb ea:ring, ppl. a. Sc. [f. In adv. ii a + 
bearing, pres. pple. - of Bear v. (branch III).] 
Intrusive, officious, meddlesome. 


a 1800 Sir P. Spens xV. in Child Ballads m. Iviii. (1885) 
28/1 Then out it speaks an auld skipper, An inbearing dog 
was hee. 1808-80 Jamieson, Inbearing, officious, prone to 
embrace every opportunity of ingratiating one’s self, espe- 
cially by intermeddling in the affairs of others. 

• t Inbea*t, v. Obs . [f. In- 1 + Beat v.] traits. 
To beat in, drive in by beating. 

c 1420 P allad. on Hush. vi. 183 Then with a barre inbete 
hit, batte hit oft e, And playne hit rough. x6xo Holland 
Camden’s Brit. 1, 319 The sandes and beach which the sea 
doth mbeate into the haven. 

In-being, inbeing (rnbfug). [f. In adv. 1 1 c 
+ Being vbl. sb] 

1. The fact of being in ; existence in something 
else ; inherence, indwelling, immanence. 

1617 Dayrell On the Church 81 Were it not extreme 
folly ..because of this manner of enterance, to deny the in- 
being of the aforesaid men in the house? 1654 Warren 
Unbelievers 107 ’Tis such an union and in-being in Christ. 
1776 J. Neill 23 Sentt. 88 Believing, .[consists] in such a 
reception of them as gives them a real subsistence and in- 
being in the Soul. 1834 J. Brown Lett. Sanctific. v. 295 
Must not that be pleasant which is, if I may use the expres- 
sion, a mutual inbeing in God ? 

2. Inward or essential nature ; that which a thing 
is in itself. 

1661 \y. Annand Panem Quotid. 9 God giving Lawes for 
the inbeing of the National Church which he was then in- 
stituting. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air % 135 Men get to know 
not only their income, hut their inbeing — to know them- 
selves. .what is in them, and what may be got out of them. 
*{'3. An indwelling being: applied to the ‘per- 
sons’ of the Trinity. Obs. 

1587 Golding De Momay v. {1617) 53 1° the same most 
single essence are three Persons or In-beings. <1x643 
Suckling Acc. Relig. 115 This cannot be done, but by one 
of the three Inbeings, which is the word they use toexpresse 
the Trinity by. 

f InbeTch, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 1 + Belch v.] 
traits. To ‘ belch ’ or vomit in ; to cast in. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 341 The Ocean., is now 
so_ farre excluded by reason of sandy residence inbealched 
with the tides. 

I*nbe:nding‘, vbl. sb. [f. In adv. 11 c + Bend- 
ing vbl. sb.] A bending or curving inwards. 

x88x Mivart Cat 22X For the lining of the lungs js but, as 
it were, a very' deep and complex inbending and infolding 
of the body’s external surface. 

I*nbe:nding‘, ppl. a. [f. In adv. 11 a + Bend- 
ing ppl. a.] That bends or curves inwards. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. 7 To diuide Low Holland 
from the High, which on their Easterne sideTh’ in bending 
Ocean holds from the Norfolcan lands. 

a . [f. In adv. 1 1 b + Bent ppl. a.] 
Bent or curved inwards ; turned or directed inwards. 

a 1386 Sidney A sir. «$• Stella xciv, So darke..that inbent 
eyes Can scarce discerne the shape of mine owne paine. 
*623 Lisle /Elfricon O. «$• N. Test. Ded., Hauing thus 
with inbent heau'n begunne, See how this bulked world 
vnto thee bowes. 1625 — Du Bartas , Noe 151 It is con- 
cave and convex, which is as much as to say inbent and 
out-bent. 1889 Geol. Jml. XL V. 1. 152, I can distinguish 
no regular markings on the inbent surfaces of the radials 
between the spines. 

In-betwee n, [subst. or attrib. use of phr. in 
between (In adv. 4- Between prep, or adv.).] a. 
quasi-iA («) An interval ; (b) A person who inter- 
venes. b. quasi-ad/. Placed between. 

1815 Jane Austen Emma 1. iii. Busy.. talking and listen- 
ing, and forming all these schemes in the in-betweens. 18x5 
Zeluca I. 303 He’s fallen in love with Lady Naglefort, 
because she s an in-between. 1898 IVestin. Gaz. 22 Sept. 
3/2 White or pale-coloured silk, with an in-between layer of 
chiffon. 

Inbi‘11, v. Obs. [f. In -2 4- Bill sb. 3 : cf. also 
Bill v$] traits. To enter in a ‘ bill ’ or list. 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 391 II. 13 John Jeney enformed 
me. .ye ar inbylled to be made knygtn at this Coronacion. 
In-bland, adv. phr. Obs. See Bland sb. 1 
Inblement, obs. form of Emblement. 
f Inblrnd, var. of Esiblind v. Obs. iratts. y to 
produce blindness in ; to blind. 

15x5 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570! Civb/2 Such rusty 
meates inblindeth so our brayne. That of our favour the 
muses have disdayne. 

Inblow, v. Obs. [OE. inblawan , f. In- } + 
Blow v., tr. L. infldre, inspirdre. See also En- 
blow.] trans. To blow or breathe into : a. to 
inflate, puff up ; b. to inspire (also in bad sense). 
Hence + Inblown ppl. a. 

C97S Rushw. Gosp. John xx. 22 In-bleow on hine & cwaS 
him on-foa3 "gone bal^an gast. 1042 Charter in Land- 
Charters (Earle) 242 s» f *015 f>onne sy uppahofen & m- 
blawen on ba oferhyda \>xre sea;ttredan deofles lare. 1382 
Wyclif 1 Cor. iv. 6 Oon a^ens anothir be mblowyn with 
pride. Ibid. viii. x Solely science {gloss or kunnynge] 
mblowib [gloss wij> pride] : charite edifietb. *678 Cudworth 
Intel l. Syst. i. iii. § 29. 134 Bewitched enthusiasts . . acted 
by a dark, narrow, and captivated principle of life, and (to 
use their own language) * in-blown ’ by it. B. More 

Postscr. Glanvilts Sadducismus (i68t) 48 Whether the in- 
spired Scripture, or these inblown Buffoons, puffed up with 
nothing but ignorance.. are to be believed. 

t Inblue-, v. Obs. rare~°. [In- 2.] trans. To 
colour blue. 

x6xx Florio, Jnazzurrare, to inazure, to inblew. 
inboard (i*nb5°id), adv., prep., and adj . Naut. 
[Properly a phrase. In prep. + Board sb. V : cf. 
on board, etc. For form and sense cf. inland.] 


A. adv. Within the sides of a ship or vessel ; 
also, towards the centre of the vessel. Also transf. 

1853 Kane GrinntU Exp. xi. (1856) 83 It passes inboard 
through a block. 1863 Sat. Rev. 437 At every successive 
collision the eager spectators on paddle-boxes and other 
elevated standing-points were in danger of being knocked 
off. Luckily, those who were upset managed to fall inboard. 
1894 Times 27 Mar. 1 1 Each leaf [of the Tower bridge] over- 
hangs the water xooft. The shaft or pivot on which the leaf 
hinges is placed 13ft. 3m. inboard, and beyond this the short 
arm of the leaf extends 49ft. 6in. X897 JCipling Seven Seas, 
Anchor Song, Up, well up the fluke of her, and inboard 
haul 1 

B. prep. Inside, within (a vessel). Cf. Aboard 
B, Board sb. 14 b. 

1864 Atkinson Stanton Grange 2 A jerked pebble fell in- 
board the fractious vessel. 

C. adj. Situated within or towards the centre of 
the vessel; interior; in quot. 1898 said of a ‘sea’ 
that has washed inboard. 

C1850 Kudin t. Navig. (Weale) 126 Inboard , within the 
ship, as the inboard works, &c. 1876 C. H. Davis Polaris 
Exp. i. 29 New bulkheads and inboard works. 1898 Blackiu. 
Mag. S*pt. 377 This inhoard sea gurgled gently. 

f Inbo-dy, obs. var. of Embody v. 

1596 Drayton Leg. iii. 47 Whilst here my Soule inbodyed 
did abide. x6xx Florio, Incorporate, to incorporate, to 
inbodie. 


+ Inbodd, var. of Embold v. Obs., to embolden. 
a 1520 Barclay Jugurth (Pynson, ed. 2) 78 Whan he had 
assembled and inbolded with his words these fresshe fotemen. 

+ InboTt, v. Obs. Also imbolt. [f. In- I + 
Bolt v.] trans. To bolt in, fasten in with bolts. 

1632 Lijhgow Trav. x. 461 To disburden me of my irons, 
which being very hard inbolted (1682 imbolted] he could not 
Ram -verse the Wedges for a long time. 

Iubond (i-nbpnd), a. Building, [f. In- 1 + 
Bond sb. 1 13a.] Said of a brick or stone laid 
with its length across a wall (also called a header)', 
also of a wall built wholly or mainly of bricks or 
stones thus placed. Opp. to ottlbond. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Inbond Jambs tone, a bond- 
stone laid in the joint of an aperture. 1864 Webster, In - 
bond-stone, a stone laid lengthwise across a wall ; a header. 

tl’nborgb, inborrow. Obs. Forms: 1 in- 
borh, 2 inbor3, inboreg, 3 inbor(e)we, (7 in- 
borow). [OE. inborh , * borges , f. In-1 + both 
security, Borrow 

1. a. (In OE.) Security, bail. b. One who gives 
or offers security for another, a surety. 

c xooo Ord. Dunsetas c. 8 in Schmid Gesetze 362 ponne seltc 
mon in-borh. a xxoo Laws Edw. Conf. c. 6 § 1 ibid. 1 14 
hwa pilcfe betoken sy. .ponne niman pa he hit to-xebyred on 
his ashtan in-borh. cxi75 Lamb. Horn. 73 Heore god- 
faderes and heore godmoderes scullen onswerie for hem et 
pe chirche dure and beo in borjes et h e fonstan bet heo 
sculen beon bi-lefulle men. c izoo Trim Colt. Horn. 17 
Here godfaderes. .ben here bore3es to^cnes gode atechireche 
dure, and inboxes ate fanstone. 

2. In phr. inborrow and ouiborrow (in 13th c. in- 
bo re we and utborewe), ‘surety in and out’, applied 
in 13th c. to the Earl of Dunbar, who became 
surety to the kings of England and Scotland re* 
spectively for persons permitted to pass out of the 
one realm into the other. 

- X2ZO-X2 Red Bk. Exch.Jf. 147 (Rolk) 562 Comes Patricius 
[de Dunbar, tenet] baroniam de Beneleghe, ut sit inborewe 
.et utborewe inter Reges Anglia; et Scotia. 1278-9 Assize 
Roll (Norfhuntb.), 7 Edw. I in Cal. Docts.rel. Scotl.^ 1884) 
II. 42 (The jury present that .. Earl Patrick holds his ser- 
jeanty in Northumberland by being] in-borwe et ut-borewe 
ad merk et mere [between the kingdoms]. x6io Holland 
tr. Camden’s Brit . 815 In King Henrie the Third his time 
the Baronie of Patricke Earle of Dunbar : who also as we 
read . . was Inborow and Outborow betweene England and 
Scotland, that is to say, if I mistake it not, he was to allow 
and observe in this part, the ingresse and egresse of those 
that travailed too and fro betweene both Realmes, 


Inborn U’nbpm),/j5/. a. [f.lNarfp. + Born ppl.a.] 
+ 1. Of -a pei son: Born in a place or country; 
native, 1 aboriginal. Obs. 

ciooo Germania (N.S.) XI. 390 Ttidtgena, inborena. 1609 
Holland Amin . Marcell. 371 The hills., were passable for 
none but the inborne inhabitants that knew the wayes verie 
well. 1627 Speed England vii. § 10 [They] put to the sword 
(almost)euery mothers childe of thein-borne Inhabitants. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. 1. Wks. (1847) 476/3 Those old and inborn 
names of successive Kings. 1875 Dasent Vikings III. 27°» 1 
would sooner have given her to an inborn man, said the Earl. 

2. Of a quality, etc. : Bom in a person, existing 
in him from birth ; implanted by nature; innate. 

1513 Douglas sEneis 1. Prol. 97 (Comment*, Innative Is 
alsmekil to say as inborn , or that quhilk cumis til onv 
person . . throw thar forbearis. 1599 T. iM[oufetJ Sitk- 
wormes 42 Whose inborne skil our want of wirte controuies. 
a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour v. iii, Merit, manners. And 
in-born virtue does it. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 383 He whose 
in-born worth his acts commend. 1871 Palcrave Lyr. 
'Poems ix With some inborn sense Of courtesy. * s 74 Lar- 
fentek Meat. Phys. 1. vi. § 1 (1879) 227 An intellectual in- 
stinct inborn in Man. . . . , , 

b. Of an attribute or condition : In or into which 
one was born; inherited, hereditary. f a,r - , 

1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. lxxxi. Bow d to the inbora 

'^ITlransfbt a person : That was born such, or 
is such by nature ; — Born B. r b. rare. 

x8jB Byron Ch. Har. IV. xciv, Bequeathing their beredi- 
tary rage To the new race of inborn slaves. *878 Losw. 
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Smith Carthage 439 The Arab is, in a sense in which it can 
hardly be said of any European nation, an inborn gentle- 
man. 1895 Wes tin. Gaz. 24 May 3/2 Every in-bom artist 
has a natural method, like the song-birds of the air. 

t I:n-bo*rrow, v. Sc. Obs . [f. In- 1 + Borrow 
t>.] trans. To redeem from pawn. 

. 3 54 T Aberdeen Reg. V. 17 To requir Cristene Malisoun to 
in borrow hir fcirtill qubilk sche hes lj'and in wed. Ibid., 
And requvr him to inborrow & inquytt ane ring of gold 
quhilk he laid in wed. 

Inborrow, sb. : see Inborgh. 

t Inbo’som, obs. var. of Embosom v . 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 11. 52 A country’ much 
mangled^ with many inlets and armes of the Sea inbosoming 
itsejfe with manifold commodities. 1611 Speed 7 'heat. Gt. 
Brit. (1614) 131/2 Scotland, .inbosoming many loughes and 
inlets upon the East and West. 

I*nbonnd, a . [f. In adv. + Bound ppl. a.f : cf. 
outbound.] Bound inward or homeward. 

18514 Ou/ingfU. S.)XXIV. 473/x Inbound vessels told of 
passing these* valiant American schooners. 

tlnboiriid, v. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Bound v.] 
trails. To inclose as a boundary; to bound. (See 
also Embound.) 

160a Fairfax Tasso xvm. xx, On the greene banks which 
that faire streame inbound, Flowers and odours sweetely 
smilde and smeld. 1627 Spf.ed England v. § 1 Vpon the 
East Kent doth imbound it fSurreyJ. 2649 Blithe Eng. 
Intf>roz>. Intpr. (1653) 47 Your March Lands.. lye under the 
Levell of the Sea, and were it not Inbounded by the banks, 
..would all return to the Sea again. 

t Xnbow*, v. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Bow vA In 
Wyclif rendering L. iticurvare , inclinare.] 

1 . trans. To bend into a curved or arched form ; 
to incurve, arch. Cf. Bow v. 9, Embow v . 1 2. 

138* Wyclif Isa. Hx. 8 The pathis of them inbowid [L. 
incurziatse , 1388 bowid] ben to them. 1465 Mann. 4* 
Houselt. Exp. (Ro.vb.) 496 Paid, .fore inbowenge of dy verse 
werke. c 1520 Mein. Ripon (Surtees) III. 202 Radulpho 
Turret inbowyng tymber per iij dies. 2552-2625 [sec In- 
bovved below). 

2 . To bow or bend (towards) ; to incline. 

1382 Wycuf Ps. xliv. xx Here, do}ter, and see, and in- 
bowe[L. inclina) thin Eere. Ibid. extv. 2 For he inbowide 
his ere to me; and in my dasis I sha! inwardly clepe. 

Hence + Inbow‘ed ppl. a. [cf. EmbowedJ, bent 
into an arch, curved, arched, f Inbowing vbl. sb. y 
curvature, arching, arched work. 

1452 in Willis &. Clark Cambridge (18B6) 1 . 282, ij of the 
Bemys shalbe. . inbowed with lozinggys. Ibid., iij sengulere 
Principalis in werkynp in inbowyng and in Scantlyon 
accordyng to the Principalis. 1465 Inbowenge [see x). 1552 
Huloet, Beame of a rouffe, not beynge inbowed or fretted. 
1556 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) II. 564 The holle 
rooffe of ooke inbowed. 1625 Bacon Ess., Building (Arb.) 
551 For Inbowed Windowes [Latin text prominentes sive 
arcuatas), I bold them of good Vse. 

+ Inbowed, in-bowed, a. Ohs. [f. In adv. 
+ bowed, pa. pple. of How v.] ■ Bowed or bent in- 
wards or concavely. 

a 1586 Sidney A rcadia (1622) 92 He met her full . . With 
in bow'd bosom well for her prepared, c 1586 C’tess Pem- 
broke Ps. cxxix. iv, Filling neither reapers hand Nor the 
binders inbowd lapp_. 1658 A. Fox Wtirtz' Burg. \\. vii. 68 
Neither must the m-bowed scull be opprest with Cata- 

E lasmes. Ibid, xxvii. 180 There is a very small difference 
etween a Fracture and an in-bowed bone. 

So f I’libowing' ppl. a ., bending inwards or con- 
cavely. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) _2 Diuerse other Inbowe- 
inge places . .where the sea occupieth a great Inlett. 

f Inbo*x, obs. var. of Embox v. f to enclose in 
a box. 

1596 Foxe’s A. ff M. 361/2 Thinking to finde refuge at 
the presence of the transubstantiated God of the aultar there 
caried and in boxed. 

f Inbrawn, v. Obs. [f. In- 2 + Brawn sb. 
or v. Cf. incrust.] trans. To cover or encase as 
with a hard skin : cf. Brawn sb. 5. 

_ 1576 Fleming Pattop l. Epist. 178, I should shew my self 
inbrawnd with foolishnes, when I see others usurping, .yet 
I me selfe to be so precise, as to absteine. 1 

In-bread (i'nbred), sb. [f. In adv. + Bkf.ad.] 
Bread ‘ thrown in the extra loaf or loaves allowed 
by a baker in each dozen. Cf. baker's dozen, s.v. 
Baker 6. 

1639 Bury Wills (Camden) 177 Fowre and twenty loaves 
of the said bread, w* h the inbread allowed by the baker for 
those twoe dosens of bread, a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled, w. the 
Spirit (1867) 377 As that which we call the in-bread is given 
into the dozen, there is nothing properly paid or given for 
it, but only for the dozen. 1864 Hotten Slang Diet., 
Bakers dozen, this consists of thirteen or fourteen ; the 
surplus number, called the inbread, being thrown in for fear 
of incurring the penalty for short weight. 

f Inbread (inbre'd), v. Obs. Also en-. £f. 
In- 1 or - + Bread.] trans. To embody in bread; 


= Impane, q.v.- « . , * 

1547 Bale Lett. Exam. Anne Askewe 2 4 At the wyli of 
the prestes, to be inpaned or inbreaded. 1548 t r - 

Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. 1. (1840) 87 The im- 
paning or enbreding thereof [i.e. of Cnnst s body]. 

inbreai (i-nbrr'k). rare. [f. In adv. + Break 
sb.l, after outbreak .] A breaking in, irrnption, in- 
vasion, forcible incursion. 

1837 Carlvle Fr . Rev . I. vii. x, Desbuttes and Vangny, 
massacred at the first inbreak, have been beheaded in the 
Marble Court. 1853 Kane Gr, until Exp. A,. (1856) 378 
The first inbreak upon our desolate circle of tee and water 


that we had experienced in ninety-nine days. 1879 A. B. 
Davidson in Expositor 255 The inbreak of Phoenician 
idolatry. 

So I-nbreaiking- vbl. sb., a breaking in ; ppl. a., 
that breaks in. 


1652 J. Pawson Brie/ Vind. Free Grace 6 The out-break- 
ings of corruption, the in-breakings of Satan. 18S1 H. Scott 
Holland Logic < 5 " Li/e (1B85) 307 Watting, .for the inbreak* 
ing of God’s tremendous Majesty. 1801 Moule Snp/ 1 . 
Cantor. R ev. p. lxi/2 The solemn gloom of judgment without 
the inbreaking sunshine of pardon. 

Inbreathe (inbrrft), v. [f. In- 1 + Breathe 
v. after L. insptrare. Cf. Embreathe, Imbreathe.] 

1. trans. To breathe (something) in. lit. and fig. 
1382 Wyclif Ecctus , iv. 12 Wisdom to his sonus inbrethede 

[1388 enspirith] life. 1574 J. Jones Nat. Beginning Grow. 
Things 15 A nother cause is contagiousnes which the 
ambient of compassing airc powreth and inbreatheth vpon 
those whome it doth enuiron. 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 
72 They cannot inbreath into us such knowledg that shal 
cjuiet and allay our. .hearts, a 1763 Byrom Fragment (R.), 
'J'bat inward, holy thing, inbreathed then. 1873 Syaionds 
Grk. Poets x. 337 So true and delicate a spirit is inbreathed 
into the old forms. 

2. To inspire (a person). 

x8st [see Inbreathed). 1883 Prcsbyt. Messenger 221 
A soul saved and inbreathed by Jesus Chnst. 1895 A. Murray 
Holiest of A ll 40 All prove to us how they were inbreathed 
by that Spirit of Christ. 

3. To draw in as breath ; to inhale, inspire. 

2889 Illingworth Probl. Pain in Lux Mundi (cd, 10) 

122 He felt himself inbreathing power from on high. 

Inbreathed (i 'nbufid), pp/. a. [f. In adv. n 
+ Breathed.] Breathed in ; inspired. 
cx6 30 Milton At a Solemn Music 4 Wed your divine 
sounds, and mixed power^ employ, Dead things with in- 
breathed sense able to pierce. 2851 Sir F. Palgrave 
Norin. < 5 * Eng. I. 200 The advantages which the inbreathed 
spirit receives. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 321 Brilliant 
with the inbreathed fancy of the North. 

Inbreather (i-nbttVfoi). [f. as Inbreathe + 
-ER *.] One who inbreathes ; an inspirer. 

2873 Symonds Grk. Poets iff. 84 EtVjrvjjAjjc and ainjc or 
* inbreather 1 and ‘listener’. 2880 A. Raleigh Way to 
City 280 The very image of the Maker, the Inbreather. 

Inbreathing (rnbr/^ig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -1NG !.] The action of the vb. Inbreathe ; 
breathing in ; inspiration. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xxii. 16 Fro the inbrethinge of the 
spiryt of his woodnes. 2657 H. Pinnell Philos. Reformed 
60 Man hath an Intellectual and immortal Soul, or Spirit 
by the inbreathing of God. 2678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers 
(1842) 263 ‘There is*, saith he, ‘some lovely and^some 
desirable thing in man, which is called the in-breathing of 
God, tutbvaTjpoL 0 coG '. 2882 H. Scorr Holland Logic ff 

Life (1885) 228 Man ..has withdrawn from him., that 
essential inbreathing of God. 

Inbred (i*nbre:d), ppl. a. (sb.) Also 7-8 im- 
bred. [f. In adv. 11+ Bred.] 

I. Bred, engendered, or produced within ; innate, 
native, inherent by nature. 

<12592 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 481 O sin-bred hurt ! O 
inbred hell ! Nor full, nor fasting, never well. 262a 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 206 Not onely the Sea, 
but also, all other creatures .. cannot .. subsist without a 
natural inbred salt in them. 2660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. 
Meek. Proem 2 Your inbred Curiosity, and love of Experi- 
mental Learning. 2738 Wesley Ps. xxxvi. viii, The Pray’r 
is seal'd : We now foresee The Downfal of our inbred Foes. 
1849 Grote Greece n. lix. (2862) V. 237 He exhorted them to 
show their inbred superiority as Donans. 

. p. 2627 Hakewill ApoL hi. iv. (R.) f To be wise, that 
is, to search the truth is a disposition imbred in every man. 
2672 J. Webster Metallogr. iv. 67 This imbred neat is 
sufficient, a 1715 Burnet Own 7Ywe(i766) I. 125 Out of 
the imbred love that all men have for their native country. 

f2. Bred in a place, native; in quot. 1625 as 
sb. A native. Obs. rare. 

2625 Lisle Du Bart as, Noe 100 The old Britton, the 
naturall Inbred of the country, was constrained. .to for- 
sake it. 2638 F. Junius Paint, of A ncients Ded. A nj, This 
translation befitteth rather the native fluency of one xn-bred. 

3. (Properly in bred.) Bred in-and-in. 

1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 285 Sore-eyed, short- 
lived, inbred fishermen. _ 

Inbreed (inbr/’d), v. Also imbreed. [f. In- 1 
+ Breed el] 

1. trans. To breed, engender, or produce within. 
2599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 83 These Iesuites .. 
endeavour . . to imbreed that fiercenesse and obstinacie in 
their schollers. 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd., To in- 
breed and cherish in a great people the seeds of vertu, and 
publick civility. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lxn. 
(1739) 121 The first and last Heresy that ever troubled this 
Island, was imbred by Pelagius. 1847 Cloug \\ Life Duty 
49 Perplexing these that sleep, and in their folly 1 in- 
breeding doubt and sceptic melancholy. 1879 M. P- .Con- 
way Demand. II. iv. xxiv. 293 The Church ...not wishing to 
imbreed in the popular mind a sceptical habit. 

•j* 2. To breed, bring up, or train in a course 01 


action. Obs. rare . 

. 2620 Holland Camden's Brit. n. 39 Inbread andnuzeled 
in warlick exercises or robberies rather. T , 

In-breeding (rnbrrdiq), vbl. sb. [f.. lx adv. 

+ Breeding vbl. sb.] Breeding from animals of 
the same parentage or closely related; breeding 
in-and-in. . . 

c 2842 E. J. Lance Collage Farmer, An in-breeding soon 
breaks up the inattentive keeper of domestic animals. 2881 
J. P. Sheldon Dairy Fanning 4/2 I n-br ceding, . . that is, 
the breeding for a time amongst near relations generail} 
results mischievously on the systems and on the lertuity 01 


IN-BY(E. 

the Stock. 1882 Standard 23 Aug. 2/1 Over-preservingand 
in-breeding are deteriorating the herds. 

f Inbri*dle, var. of Embridle v. Obs. 

Flo.rio, Inbrigliare, to inbridle, to insnaffle. 

T Inbrrer, var. of Imbrier v. Obs. 

2622 Flor.io, / nfrascare, . . to intangle, to inbrier, to inbush 

T Inbrrng, iin-bri-ng, v. Obs. Chiefly Sc. 
Also 4-7 imbring. Pa. t, and pple. inbrought • 
for Forms see Bring. [OE. inbringan, f. In- l +’ 
Bring ; transl. L. offerre , etc. See also Embbing .1 
trans. To bring in {lit. and fig .) ; to introduce ; to 
adduce; to induce, cause to come; in Sc. law, 
to bring in by legal authority, to produce in court, 
to confiscate (the goods of a condemned criminal). 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. .Mark ii. 4 ]>a hi ne mihton hine in- 
bnngan [r 2160 in bringen] for |>iere marnisu. 1:2325 Metr. 
Horn. 1 16 Bitakenstimquenfau imbrohtknawingofsin. 137; 
Barbour Bruce m. 268 Thusgat thaim confortyt the kin« T ; 
And, to confort thaim, gan Inbryng Auld storys. c 1400 tr 
Secret a Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 81 Som-tyme 
P JS Reubarb is venomous, and inbrynges deth to hem bat 
takys hit ouer manere. 2563 WinJet Wks. (1890) II. 21 
Quhoumekle calamitie is inbrocht be the inductioun of 
a new doctrine.. 1574 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) zoo To 
serche seik and inbrmg all our soverane lordis jovvellis to 
his hienes use. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Rob/. Ill 57 
Ilk Justitiar or his depute, sould cause his Clerk bring in all 
the extracts of his Justice aire.. And gif. .the saidis extracts 
are not imbrocht.: that sail be imputed to them. 2619 Str 
J. Sempill Sacrilege Handl. App. 17 Paul . . proueth both 
to imbring and bind other persons after coming, to the per- 
formance of things by them then represented. 1752 J. 
Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 55 Ordain all his move- 
able Goods and Gear to be escheat, and in-brought to his 
Majesty’s Use. Ibid. 127 Ye denounce them our Rebels, 
and put them to our Horn, escheat, and in-bring all their 
moveable Goods and Gear to our Use, 28x6 Scott Old 
Mori, xxxvi. His moveable goods and gear escheat and in- 
brought to his Majesty's use. 

Inbringer (i'nbrkijcu). Now rare or Obs. 
[f. In adv. + Bringek.J One who brings in, an 
introducer. 

1 . 5 S 7 _ 75 Diuriial Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 176 The in- 
bringaris of thir said Inglismen, strangers of this renlme, 
wer James erle of Mortoun, Iohne erle of Mar. 1623 T. 
Scott Projector To Rdr. 2, 1 feare not what they bring in 
so much, as I doe the In-bringers. <z 2670 Spalding Troub. 
Chets. I (1792) I. 267 An evil patriot and special inbringer 
of thir innovations within the church. 

I'nbri:nging, vbl. sb. Now rare or Obs. [f. 
Inbring + -jng 1, or f. In adv. + Bringing vbl. *£.] 
The action of bringing in ; importation, introduc- 
tion ; bringing in under legal warrant. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 29 An in-bryngynge to 
gretter knowleche in o)»er bookes )>at fo!owe)>. 147° ^c. 
Acts Jas. Ill, II. 97/2 pe Inbring/ng of bullion in )^e Realme. 
a 2670 Spalding Troub. Ckas. / (1792) 1 . 292 For inbnnging 
of men to his regiment. 1693 Loud. Gas. No. 2936/3 Another 
Proclamation . .for the better In-bringing of Their Majesties 
Excise. 2829 Scott Rob Roy Introd., The Earl of Argyle s 
service, .in the inbringing of MacGregor, with a great ^>any 
of the leading men of the clan, worthily executed to death 
for their offences, is thankfully acknowledged. 
f Inbrcrthel, v. Obs. rare. [CLImbkothelled.] 
trans. To place in a brothel. 

26x2 Florio, Inbordellare, to inbrothell. 
f Inbro*ther,2/. Obs. rare. [f. In- 1 + Brother.] 
trans. To admit as a brother. 
x6ix Florio, Infratellare, to inbrother. 
f Inhro'therer, obs. form of Ejibboiderer, 

2577 Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.H. III. 56 On[e] 
Hayward, an inbrotherer.a Servauntofmy eS .‘ 

2610 Cante7-b. Marriage Licences 10 July (Mb.), \> iU» mus 
Graues Ciuitatis Cant. Inbrotherer. . , , 

flnbrow-ded, var. ofEMBKOWDED, embroiuerecl. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. shift Inbrowdyd (vx. inbrowdred), 
intextus. Inbrowdyd clothe [Pyttscn inbrowdred), jngia. 

Inbuche, obs. form of Ambush. 
i* InbU’ll, var. of Em bull v. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 43= Messengers were 
sende Irom kynge Edwarde unto the pope for this accorde 
to be inbullede. , rf T%r 

Inburning (imbfianiq), ppl. a. [f* In 
+ Burning ppl. a.] Burning within or internal!) . 
2596 SpenserA'. Q. iv. viii. 27 Her inhuming wrath she 
gan abate. , 

Inburst (fnbvist), sb. rare. [f. IN adv. + 
Burst sb . ; cf. outburst.'] A bursting in, lrruptmn. 

1837 Caei.yle Fr. Rev. 1 . vlr. ix, Like lh f f* ‘"S “y 

of water; or say rather, of inflammable, self-lgn 8 , • 

1858 Masson Milton 1 . 4=4 If "•'!? n °„',^ ,ara G. 
essential Scottish spirit into English Iiteratu . 7 , 

Macdonald Wilf Cumb. IL xx. 291, I 
for some time for the mighty inburst of a lovel> S ■ * 

Inbu-rst, rare . [f. In adv. + Burst v.j 

inlr. To burst in ; to come in with sud , d “ n . e ’ s and 
violence. So I'nbursting vbl. sb. ana \ fp • • 

f 1940 Filer- T. 220 m Thynnc’s Aaiujadv. 

83 Ther workes lay in pryson fast, ,t88rl 

brast. a 1876 H. Dushnell in Butter's Bible 'tort 
II.326 The inbursting ofa cloudless da T on ,f.’' j,vtbe 
deal i88x Macm. Mag. XL VI. t« P rMS ' d } 

inbursting Goths in the prorince of nlmsia. « . 

►j* InbuBh, obs. variant of AMBUfin v . , * 
cover with bushes, involve, entangle. 

a 1533 Ln. Bcknos Hue,,, ix 25 V knyghtes that wtre 
inbushj'd in the wode. 16.1 Flo no, lujraseare, .. to 

tangle, to inbrier, to inbush. . . 

In-by(e (i*n,baiO, adv. Sc. and 
Ix adv. + Bv adv.] In an inward direction, 



INC. 

closer or further in towards the centre or interior 
of a -house, farm, mine, etc. 

1768 Ross Helena re 66 (Jam.) That gate she halds, and as 
she weer [= wore] inby She does a lass among the trees 
espy. 1825-80 Jamieson, To gae inby , is to go from the 
door towards the fire. 1851 Greenwkll Caal-trcuic Terms 
N art hit mb. <5- Dark. 31 Inbye , in the workings, or away 
from the shaft. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 16 Aug. 6/3 The passage 
is rather low, and we had to ride 1 inby * (in a coal-mine]. 

b. attrib. as inbye fields (on a farm), inbye 
servant , worker, etc. 

tine, pron. Obs. Forms: I -3 inc, 2 sunc. 
Sine, hinc, 3 3unc, (firm, ^unuc), unk, hunke. 
[OE. inc =OS. ink, Goth, igqis, ON .ykkr, dat. and 
acc. dual of the second pers. pron. Thou. The acc. 
had in early OE. the fuller form incit, which has 
no parallel in the other Teut. languages. In late 
OE. altered (app. after the nom. dual git, and the 
plur. ge, eow ) to ginc, gunc , corrupted subseq. to 
unk , hunk, j 

a. You two, both of you. b. To you two. 
c 1000 Ags. Go$f>. Matt. ix. 29 Sv inc mftyr incrun fcele- 
afan. Ibid. Mark i. 17 Ic do inc [ Hatton ^unc] J>a;t gyt 
beo3 sawla onfonde. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 93 Hwi iwearS 
hinc swa bet 3k dursten fondian godes. c xzoo Ormin 4493 
Wi|»J> unnekennessess fule lusst, To filenn swa 3unnc babe. 
<2x225 St. Marker. 21 pe hali gast, bat glit of inc_ba<5en. 
c XZ30 Hali Meid. xi Ne brec bn nawt tat seil bat seiled inc 
to gederes. a 1250 Owl Night. 1733 Unk [v. r. Hunke] 
schal itide harm and schonde. r 2350 Gen. <$• Ex. 2830 Ic 
sal red Gunc bo5en bringen read and sped. 

!1 Inca (i'qka). Also 6-8 Inga, 7 Ingua, Ynca. 
[Peruvian inca ‘lord, king, emperor 1 , also, more 
widely, ‘man of the blood royal 1 , the king being 
distinguished as CapaDica , i.e. ‘sole lord 1 (Garci- 
lasso de Vega, Comment, reales (1609) I. xxiv). 

(The form inga was, according to Garcilasso (himself of 
the race of Incas), a Spanish corruption.)] 

1 . The title of the emperor or king of Pern before 
its conquest by the Spaniards ; also, one of the royal 
race of Pern, descended from Manco Capac and 
Mama Ocollo. 

(15*6 Oviedo Hist. Gen.y Nat. de las Indias xlvi. xvii. 
(*855), Solo al superior senor Ie llamari Inga.] 1594 
Blundevil Exerc. v. (1597) 275 The Prouince Peru . . yet 
vnder the Gouernement of their naturall King, which then 
was called Ingas. 2604 E. GrimsToNC tr. D'Acosta’s 
Hist. W. Ind. iv. xli. 320 The Ingua king of Peru. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) Il.Introd. Poem 2 Which made 
the Indian Inca think they were Spirits who in white sheets 
the aer did tear. 1668 H. More Div. Dial m. xvi. (1713) 
210 Those of Peru frequently sacrifice their Children for 
the success of the affairs of their Ingua. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. Anter. (1783) III. 23 The empire of the Incas or Lords 
of Peru. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIIl. 10/1 In 1780 the Peru- 
vians took up arms against the Spaniards, under Tupac 
Amaro, an Inca. 1847 Prescott Peru (1850) II. 143 The 
brows of the young Inca were encircled with the imperial 
borla by the hands of his conqueror. 

2 . attrib. a. Inca Cockatoo, an adaptation of 
a German name, Ink a Kakadu (cf. Reichenow, 
Vogelbilder aus fernen Zonen 1878-83), of the Pink 
or Leadbetter's Cockatoo of Australia, b. Inca 
dog, a South American species or sub-species of 
dog, Cants ingx of Tschudi. C. Inca tern, a 
species of tern (Nsenia inca), called also Bearded 
Tern. 

Originally described in 1826 by Lesson ( Voyage de la 
Coquille , Zoologie 731) as ‘Sterne des Incas ’ Sterna inca ; 
placed by Boci (Isis 1844, p. 189) in a new genus Narnia , 
overlooking which Jardine in 1850 proposed to name it 
Inca mystical is. 

1887 Mac Farlane in Ibis 204 There were numbers of. .the 
beautiful slate-black Inca Tern (Narnia Inca) with its curl- 
ing white moustaches and cherry-red bill and feet. 

t Inca’binate, v. Obs. [f. In-i or 2 + Cabin 
+ -ate 3 7 ; c f. j? encabaner .] trails. To enclose 
as in a cabin or cabinet ; to confine, restrict. 

1672 Mil. Marit. Discipl., Mil. Observ. Exerc . Port ii. 
*77. This power was incabinated within the breast of Em- 
perours, Kings and Generals. 

+ Inca-’g, v. Obs. rare ~ °. [f. In- 1 or 2 + Cag 

jAI] trans . To put into a cag or small cask. 
x6xx Cotgr., Ettcacqui, incagged, put into a cag. 
flnca'ge, etc., obs. var. of Encage, etc. 

<11586 Sidney Arcadia iv. Wks. 1726 II. 750 Fitly in- 
caged for death, c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lvii. mi, My 
soule incaged lyes with lions brood. 

Incalcnlability (inkreflkitilabkliti). [f. next: 
see -ity.] The quality of being incalculable. 

1873 B. Stewart Conserv. Energy vi. § 218 Such machines 
are eminently characterized by their incalculabilUy. 1892 
Standard 21 June 5/4 Mr. Gladstone’s incalculability is 
a danger. 

Incalculable (inkre’lkiMlab'l), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Calculable. So in F. (1789 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . That cannot be calculated. 

a. That cannot be reckoned tip ; of an amount 
or number greater than can be computed ; beyond 

calculation. 

*795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 398 They may even in 
one year of such false policy, do mischiefs incalculable. 
28x5 \V. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 253 The incalculable 
benefits derivable from education. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 28 
*lhey say his wealth is incalculable. 

b. That cannot be reckoned or determined be- 
forehand ; incapable of being estimated or forecast. 
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1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 83 Passing, with 
a rapid, eccentrick, incalculable course, from the wildest 
anarchy to the sternest despotism. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 

I. v. 127 Thrusting himself into an incalculable position. 

2 . Of a person or his disposition : That cannot 
be reckoned upon ; such that his action cannot be 
estimated or forecast. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan.Der. v.xxxvii, Anxiety about the 
beloved but incalculable son. 1879 — Theo. Such vi. 123 
An uncertain incalculable temper. 

IncaTculableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being incalculable. 

2864 in Webster. 2879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such vi. 126 
Ground for bearing with his diurnal incalculableness. 1897 
Daily News 19 Feb. 5/2 It entirely falsifies the piedictions 
as to the ‘ incalculableness ’ of the female vote. 

Incalculably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
an incalculable manner ; to an incalculable extent ; 
beyond calculation ; more than can be computed. 

1806 Maurice Fall of Mogul \. i. (Jod.), The sum incal- 
culably vast demanded. 2837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amcr. 

II. 162 The population is advancing incalculably faster in 
Illinois than in Missouri. 

f Inca’lendared, pa. pple. Obs. In 7 -ered. 
[f. In- 2 + Calendar v. or sb . + -ed j .] Entered in 
the calendar of saints; canonized. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. 78 These foure haue been for 
Saints preferd, And with their leader still doe Hue incalen- 
dered. 

Incalescence (inkale*sens). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. L. incalesc-ere \ see In call scent and 
-ence.] The action or process of becoming hot 
or warm ; rise of temperature ; heating. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 270 Making 
no more thereof, then Seneca commendeth..that is, a sober 
incalescence and regulated actuation from wine. 1669 
Boyle Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 254 The Incalescence of 
solid bodies struck or rubbed against one another. 2749 
Lavington Enthus. Method. <5- Papists (2754) I. ii. 58 No 
sooner do the Inebriation and Incalescence go off, but a 
Sinking of the Spirits, a Coldness and Dullness take Place. 
1761 Descr. S. Carolina 16 The greatest Incalescences of 
the Air, which . . I have known take place in Twenty-four 
or Thirty Hours, were, 29 Degrees in the Spring, 24 in the 
Summer. 

tlncale'scency. Obs. [f. as prec.: see 
-ency.] = prec. 

. 2658 J. Robinson Eudoxa viii. 46 Though it produce an 
incalescency in the Spirits. 2691 Ray Creation 11. (1692) 
58-9 This Inunction is useful, indeed necessary. -For pre- 
serving the ends of the Bones from an Incalescency. 

Inc ales cent (inkale*sent), a. Now rare. [ad. 
L. incale scent- an, pres. pple. odncalesdre to become 
warm or hot, f. in- (In- 2 ) + calesccrc to grow 
warm.] Becoming hot or warm ; increasing in 
warmth, lit. and fig. 

1680 Boyle Produc. Client. Ptinc. iv. 2x3 There are many 
learned Chymists that looke upon incalescent Mercuries . . 
as Chymical non-entia. 2706 Phillips, Iticalescent Mer- 
cury, a Name given by Mr. Boyle to Mercury or Quick- 
silver., which being mingled with a due Proportion of Leaf- 
Gold, or small Filings, would amalgamate, or turn to a 
Paste, and grow hot with the Gold. 2876 G. Meredith 
Beauck. Career I. xiv. 212 [His] bubbling generalizations 
. . would ascend as incalescent adjectives to the popular 
idea of the sublime. 

In-calf (in jka'f), a. Also 6 encalf. [attrib. use 
of phrase in calf : see In prep . 1 0 b.] Of a cow : 
That is in calf ; pregnant. So IncaTvingr a. ; 
XncaTver, a cow in calf. 

2556 Richmond. Wills (18531 90 Toeveryeof the sonnes 
of Evan Haddocke. .one encatf qwye. 1623 Sir R. Boyle 
Diary in Lismore Papers (1886) I. 29, I delivered him 30 
incalf cowes and vj oxen. ( 2856 Farmer's Mag. fiov. 372 
It is their common practice to purchase incalving cows. 
2886 Leeds Merc. 22 Feb. 6/4 Not so many milch cows and . 
incalvers. 2890 Stratford-on-Avon Herald 10 Dec. 6/2 
Keeping in-calf cows on the pastures in the bleak days and 
chilly nights of October and November. 

t Inca- 11 , v. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Call v., after L. 
znvocare to call in, Invoke.] 

1 . trans. To call in ; to call upon, invoke. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiii. 9 God J>ai incald noght. 
Ibid. xix. 20 Here vs in day hat we inkall h e - c Agol. 
Loll. 95 Enchauntors . . in callun fendis to ken hem Jungts, 
or to telle hem bingis be for. 2563 W1N3ET Four Scoir , 
Tkre Quest. Ixxvii. Wks. 2888 I. 124 Gif we may incall the 
sanctis to pray for ws. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow | 
Soc.) 329 After incalHng of the Lord’s name. i 

b. To pray for, invoke, ‘ call down 1 (on a per- 
son), rare . 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Ixii. Wks. 2888 I. I 
115 The Prophet incallis the wrnytn of God on thame. 

2 . intr. a. To call on or upon'. — 1. b. To 
pray for , that. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Whs- *846 I. 162 That Sanctis 
should not be honored nor incajled upone. 2588 A. King 
tr. Canisius’ Cateeh. 20 b. Promised to al thame quha vn- 
feignedlie sal incal on the. 1589 R- Bruce Senn. (Wodrow 
Soc.) 69 He man bow down and earnestly mcall for the 
Spirit. 2591 Ibid. 202 The prophet incalled that the Sun 
should be brought back. 2663 R. Blair Autobiog. vi. 
(1848) 85 After incalling upon the name of the Lord. 

Hence t Inca-Uer, one who invokes, a suppliant. 

1589 R. Bruce Senn. (Wodrow Soc.) 149 Ye man be dili- 
gent in callers for mercie. 

Inc ailing’, vbl. sb. [See the senses.] 

+ 1 . [f. Incall + -ing L] Invocation, supplication. 

2554 Kno x Prayer Sd. Writ. (2845) 44 The mcallings of 
such as pray without Jesus Christ are vain. 


INCANDESCENT. 

2 . [f. In adv. + Calling vbl. sb.] The action of 
calling in ; invitation. 

2669 R. Fleming Fulfil. Script. (jSoi) I. 280 This truth 
anent the mcalling of the Gentiles. 

+ Inca *1 in , obs. var. of cncalm (see Ey -1 2), to 
becalm. 

2582 N. Liche field tr. Castanheda's Couq. E. Ind. tii. 
17 b, The Tuesdaye after .. hee was incaimed. Ibid. xxiv. 
61 b, Eight great ships, .wer incaimed. 

Incalver, In calving - : see In-calf. 
t Incameration (inktemer^Jan). Obs. [a. 
F. incamiralion = It. incamerazione , n. of action 
from F. inc amir er, Jt. incamerare , f. in- (In--) 
+ It. camera chamber, the papal treasury: see 
Camera 2.] Annexation to the papal domain. 

2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals -ii. 11. 161 He oppos’d the 
Validity of the Bull for the incameration of Castro. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Incameration, in the apostolical chancery, 
the union of some land, right, or revenue to the domain of 

| the pope. 

Incamp, -ment : see Encamf, -ment. 

Incan (rqkan), a. [f. Inca -f -an.] Pertain- 
ing to the Incas of Peru.' 

2885 Stand. Nat. Hist. VI. 216 We have no accurate 
knowledge of the Incan history earlier than the century 
before the invasion of the Spaniards, 
f Inca-ncred,///. a. Obs. [var. encankered : see 
Encanker under En -1 2.] Cankered, converted 
into an ulcer or gangrene. 

2562 Shute Cant bin f s Turk. Wars 68 There appeared in 
the raines of hys hacke an Incancred appostume, which 
dyd. .eate hys fleshe. 

Incan dent (inkse-ndent), a. rare. [f. In- 2 + 

L. candent-cm Candent, after L. incandeseere. ] 
Shining white. 

2854 Dobell Balder xxiii. 116 Some great acropolis. 
Above the wondering eyes o{ ancient men . . Sent out her 
idols round the incandent hill. 

Incandesce (inksende-s), v. [ad. L. incan- 
desc-ere to become warm, glow, inflame, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + candesccre to become white.] 

1 . intr. To be or become incandescent ; to glow 
with heat. Chiefly in pres. pple. Incandescings 
Incandescent. 

. 1874 Pop. Sci. Monthly Jan., The heat of the incandesc- 
ing body. 2880 Edison's U. S. Patent No. 230255 My 
electric lamp consists, essentially . . of an incandescing con- 
ductor of nigh resistance hermetically seated in a glass 
vacuum chamber. 2882 Nature XXVI. 357 To heat the 
incandescing body to an extremely high temperature. 

2 . traits. To render incandescent, cause to glow. 

2883 Sir W. Thomson in Nature XXVII. 278 The activity 

of the sun’s radiation is . . sixty-seven times greater than 
that of a Swan lamp per equal area, when incandesced to 
240 candles per horse-power. 

Incandescence (inkzende'sens). [f. Incan- 
descent: see -ence; so in F. (1798 in Diet. 
Acad.).] 

1. The fact or condition of glowing with heat ; 
the emission of light by a body heated to a high 
temperature; the state of being incandescent. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light etc. 24 A body .. heated 
far below the intensity necessary for incandescence. 2837 
Brewster Magnet. 52 Incandescence does not give to bodies 
the power of coercing the magnetic influence. 2860 Tyn~ 
dall Glac. 1. iii. 32 Meteorites . . brought to incandescence 
by friction against the earth's atmosphere. 2881 Spottis- 
woode in Nature No. 623. 547 The Swan, the Maxim, the 
Lane-Fox, and the Edison lamps, in which the light is due 
to the incandescence of a fine thread of carbon. 

b. transf. Glowing or intense heat. rare. 

2849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 195 It was delightful to. 
me after the incandescence from which I had just come. 

c. transf Matter in a state of incandescence or 
glow. 

2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (1B56) 230 We had 
parhelia . . a mass of incandescence 22 0 from the sun. 2862 

M. Hopkins Hajvaii 23 The descending lava presented a 
head of incandescence 200 rods in width. 

2 . fig. The state of becoming or being * inflamed 1 
with anger or other strong feeling ; ardency, fervour. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Incandescence, a being or waxing, 
very angry, or greatly inflamed. 2882-3 W. M. Taylor in 
Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 2025 Not with the earnest- 
ness of rant or roaring, but with that of fervid incandescence. 
2898 Daily News 17 Nqv. 5/5 An ally prone to velocity . . 
and to sudden states of incandescence. 

So Xncande'scency (rare), the quality or state 
of being incandescent. 

1882 Dredge's Elect. Ilium. I. 153 A platinum wire 18 
B.W.G. and 15 feet long was raised to vivid incandescency. 

Incandescent (inkrende-sent), a. c [ad. L. 
incandescent -cm, pres. pple. of incandesc-ere to In- 
candesce : so in F. (1798 in Did. Acad.).] 

1 . Emitting light on account of being at a high, 
temperature ; glowing with heat. 

*794 J- Hutton Philos. Ligkt etc. 272 The incandescent 
heat . . would soon be carried away from the mw of coals, 
however great. 2822 Imison Sc. A Art II. 27 If the heated 
body is not luminous or incandescent, as hot water, lor in- 
stance, i860 1' vs dall J Veits Ltd. Light., The spectrum 
of incandescent sodium-vapour consists of a brilliant band 
on the confines of the orange and yellow. 2876 Page Adv. 
Texl-bk . Geol. 1 . 35 The hypothesis or an originally mean- 

d "b! n ^r«. b Glowing, brightly shining, brilliantly 

luminous. 



INCAWDESCENTLY. 

1B67 J, Hogg Microsc. l. ii, 1 24 If any incandescent object 
be placed in a suitable position. 1871 B. Taylor Faust. 
(1875) I. xxi. i8r Here gush the sparkles incandescent Like 
scattered showers of golden sand. 187a C. King Mountain. 
Sierra Ncv.xi. 228 Ihrough forest vistas, the incandescent 
snow greeted us. 

c. transf. Intensely hot. rare. 

1859 S ala 7 w. round Clock (1861) 8 These are the shops 
to make your incandescent coppers hiss. 

d. tec hn. Applied to that form of electric light 
produced by the incandescence of a filament or 
strip of carbon : the glow-lamp as distinguished 
from the arc light ; see Abc 5. Hence extended to 
various forms of gas and other lamps in which 
an appliance of a similar nature is used to increase 
the brightness of the flame. 

[18^8 Times 2 Nov. 3/6 The Electric light, .is not a flame, 
but is an incandescent light.] x88x Sir W. Thomson* in 
Nature No. 619. 434 A Faure cell . . charged and employed 
to excite incandescent vacuum-lamps. 1894 Daily News 
7 Nov. 7/3 The use of the ‘incandescent* or Welsbach 
burners is rapidly increasing . . The leading features of the 
system are., the incandescence of a cone or ‘mantle 1 of 
filament, by which a soft, white, steady, and smokeless light 
is given. 1890 Incandescent gas lamps were introduced two 
years ago to light the streets of Oxford. 

2. fig. Becoming or being warm or intense in feel- 
ing, expression, etc. ; ardent, fiery ; ‘ flaming up 

1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 340 Holy Scripture become 
resplendent ; or, as one might say, incandescent ; through- 
out, and taking effect upon all minds, 1882 Farrar Early 
C/ir. II. 23 As he dwells on the point his words seem to 
grow incandescent with the writer's vehemence. *894 
Westm.Gaz.^ 27 Dec. 2/3 The ‘incandescent passions/ of 
the Anti-Semites. 

Hence Incando’scently adv. ; also Jig. 1 hotly*. 

1803 Ed in. Rev. II. 184 More incandescently wrong- 
headed than any body else. 

t Incane*scence. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. as next + 
-ENCE.J (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Incanescence , a waxing hoary or 
white headed. 1658 in Phillips. , 

Incanescent (inkane*sent), a. rare, [f, L. 
incdnescent-em, pres. pple. of incanescHre to become 
white, f. in - (In--) -f cdnescere to become white, 
ednere to be white.] — Canescent. 

1866 Treas . Bo/., Incanescent , haring a hoary or grey 
aspect, because of the presence of hairs upon the surface. 

tlncano'nical, ,«■ Ohs. 7-are. [Ix- a.] Not 
canonical ; uncanonical. 

1637 C. Dow A ttsiv. to //. Burton 105 b, Illegall, in- 
canonicall proceedings. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To his 
brother Nicholas , Their large narrations, incanonicall. 

+ Inca-nopy, v. Obs. In 7 incanope. [f. 
lx- - + Canopy ri.] trans. To inclose in or as in 
a canopy. 

1607 Walkikgton Opt. Glass i. (1664) * Incanoped and 
intrenched in this darksome misty Cloud of Ignorance. 

Inc an ous (ink^'iws), a. Bot. [f. L. inedn-us 
hoary + -ous.] Hoary with white pubescence. 

1864 Webster cites A. Gray. 

f Inca’nt, V. Obs. [ad. L. incanid-re to chant, 
make incantation, charm, enchant, bewitch, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) +can/dre to sing, chant.] a. intr. To use 
incantation or enchantment, b. trans. To enchant, 
charm. Hence Inca’nting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

3546 Bale Eug % Votaries 1. (1550) 35 All vayn and craftye 
scyences. .exorcising, incanting, & conjuring. 36^8 Brom- 
hall Treat. Specters 1. 38 They .. have lesse incanting 
amongst them then formerly. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 306 With incanting voices, . . poesy, mirth, and wine, 
raising the sport commonly to admiration. * 

f In cant ate, v. Obs. rare “ °. £f. ppl. stem of 
L. incantare : see prec.] =prec. 

36Z3 Cockeram ii, To Charme, Incan tale. . 

Incantation (inkcents 1- j3n). [a. F. incanta- 
tion (13th c. in Godef. Comp !. ), ad. h. incantation- 
rm, n. of action from incantare : see Ixcant.] 

The use of a formula of words spoken or chanted 
to produce a magical effect ; the utterance of a 
spell or charm ; more widely. The use of magical, 
ceremonies or arts ; magic, sorcery, enchantment. 

3390 Gower Con/. III. 45 With nigromaunce he wolde 
nssaile To make his incantacion. 1527 Andrew Brunswyke's 
Distyll. Waters D j, It is good dronke for them that hath 
•eaten or hath in his body any incantacyon. 1616 Chapman 
Homers Hymne to Hermes 75 Thy vertue . . Gainst Great- 
yll-causing incantation, To serue as for a Lance, Or Amulet. 
1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 1. ii. (R.) f Medicine was. 
always joined with magick ; no remedy was administered 
without mysterious ceremony and incantation. 3862 Burton 
Bh. Hunter (1863} 315 Like the demons of old summoned by 
incantation. # _ , . . , 

b. with pi. An instance of this ; concr. a magical 
formula chanted or spoken, or (more widely) any 
act or ceremony performed, to produce a magical 
effect ; a spell, charm. 

3412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troyx. n. (MS. Digby 230) If. 31/1 
Oethes he Kyng w» ful greet laboure Made kepe it by mean- 
.taciouns. n 153S More Let. Frith K ij b, To stoppe euery 
rood mannes eares from suchevngracyouse mcantacyons as 
, th\-s mannes reasons be. 3602 Warner Alb. Eng. x\. Ixvii. 
(1612)286 Loues Incantations so did he with Malice such 
iefie. 3672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend § 6 Amulets, Spells, 

Vigils, and Incantations, practised in other Diseases. 3774 

Pennant Tour Scoll. in 1772, * 5. °Id women, when they 
undertake a cure, mumble certain rhythmical incantations 

,854 H. Rced Led. Eng. Lit. vi. (187.8) *95 magic of 
.the dark incantations of Shakspeare s witchcraft. 
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Incantator (rnkicntr'itM). rare. [a. L. incan- 
lator, agent-noun from incantare-. see Ixcant.] 
One who uses incantation ; an enchanter. J 

1447 Bokeniiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 85 Julyan anoon to the 
incantatour 1 hy craft he .-cyde is not worth a flykke. 1656 
T 0!Sosr '\, /nc antalor, a charmer or enchanter. 
1885 A. Stfavart Ben Nevis ij- Glencoe 1. 8 We have to betr 
tlm incantator not to direct the rats to the Lochaber shore 

Incantatory (inkarmatori), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ory.] Using, or of the nature of, incan- 
tation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef-. t. iii. 1- Fortune tellers, 
Ju^lers^ Geomancers, and the like incantatory impostors. 
Ibid. 1. iv. 16 Amulets, charms, and all incantatory applica- 
pons. 1888 Harper's Mag. Aug. 332/2 It is wild, barbaric, 
,t !L**r* a * 0r ^ — 11 1S a monstrous musical conjuration. 

T Xnca*nter. Obs. rare. [f. Incant v. + -eh i.] 
*= Incantator. 

1829 Examiner 500 /x The flapping of great wings from a 
gigantic demon hovering over the incanters. 

Incanton (inkarmph), v. [f. In- 2 .+ Canton 
sb.] trans . To make into or admit as a canton. 

3705 Addison Italy , Switzerland 517 When the Cantons 
of Bern and Zurich propos’d, at a general Diet, the In- 
corporating Geneva in the Number of the Cantons, the 
Roman Catholick Party.. propos’d at the same time the In- 
cantoning of Constance, as a Counterpoise. 

Incapability (inkc'pabi-Hti). [f. next+-m-.] 
The quality or condition of being incapable ; in- 
capacity, inability, incompetence : see the adj. 

163* Sherwood, Incapabilitie, or in capable nesse. a 1643 
Suckling (J.), You have nothing to urge but a kind of in- 
capability in yourself to the service. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Re/. (1848) 371 An absolute Incapability of Love. 1793 
Holcroft tr. Lavatcr's Physiogn. xlv. 228 There are 
capabilities and incapabilities in the countenance. 1868 
Mill Eng. tyjrel. 41 The difficulty of governing Ireland 
lies entirely in our own minds; it is an incapability of 
understanding. 

Incapable (iiik£ J, pab'l), a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. 
incapabil-isj f. in - (In-3) + capdbilis Capable. 
(F. incapable is known from 1517 (Hatz.-Darm.) ; 
capable in Eng. from c 1 560.)] 

I. Not capable ; the opposite of capable. 

+ 1. Unable to take in, receive, contain, hold,. or 
keep. Const, of. Obs. 

c x6oo Shaks. Satin, cxiii, Incapable of more, repleat with 
you, My most true minde thus maketh mine eye vntrue. 1628 
Hoboes Thncyd. (1822) 2 Attica being incapable of them 
itself, they sent out colonies into Ionia. 1683 D. A. Art 
Converse 104 The Mobility of their Spirits, and the 
Volubility of their Tongues, make them incapable of a 
Secret. 1841 L. Hunt Seer (1864) 2 This dandy would be 
incapable 01 his own wealth. 

t b. Unable to receive or take calmly, put up 
with, or endure ; impatient or intolerant of. Obs. 

3643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. Pref., Men of my con- 
dition may be as incapable of affronts as hopeless of their 
reparations, *7x2 Steele Sped. No. 438 1* 4 Your Temper 
is Wanton, and incapable of the least Pain. 

2 . Unable or unfit to receive so as to be affected 
or influenced by; not open to or susceptible of; 
unable to * take in * so as to realize, insensible to. 
Const, of Obs. or arch. 

3603 R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Commw . (1603) 64 Plato 
deemed the Cyrenians incapable of discipline, by reason of 
their Jong prosperitie. 1602 Shaks. Ham, iv. viL 179 As 
one incapable of her owne distresse. 1644 Quarles 
Barnabas/ B.{ 1851) 11 Lord, wherein am I more incapable 
of thy indignation [than Babel’s proud king]? 3683 Sir W. 
Soames tr. Boilean's Art Poetry { R.), Decrepit age; — In- 
capable of pleasures youth abuse, In others blames what 
age does him refuse. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 81 
If he refuse this, he is incapable of science. 

3 . Of such a nature, or in such a condition, as 
not to allow or admit of ; not admitting or suscep- 
tible of. Const, of ; also formerly with inf. 

Equivalent to 'that cannot’ with an infinitive passive; 
e. g. incapable 0/ measurement , or incapable of being 
measured =‘ that cannot be measured’. 

1712 Budgell N o. 401 P 3 His Person .. might .. 
make him believe himself not incapable to be beloved. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11. viii. 2x0 The pearl oyster .. was incapable 
of being eaten. 1871 B. Stewart Heat (ed. 2) § 289 Un- 
avoidable loss of heat which is incapable of accurate 
measurement. '3872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 430 Per- 
manent, and incapable of being lost. 

4 . Not having the capacity, power, or fitness for 
a specified function, action, etc.; unable. Const, 
of; also formerly with inf 

With verbal nouns, or infinitives, equivalent to ‘that 
cannot ’ with an infinitive active; e.g. incapable. 0/ aspira- 
tion. or incapable of aspirings 1 that cannot aspire ’. 

16x0 Shaks. Temp. 1, ii. «i Of temporal royalties rle 
thinks me now incapable. x6xx — Wint. T. iv. »v. 408 is 
not your Father growne incapeable Of reasonable affayres t 
2674 tr. Scheffer's Hist. Laptand 34 Their understanding 
. . incapable of discerning between true and false. 1701 
Gibbon Decl. «$• F. xxix. III. 124 A claim, which they were 
incapable of supporting, either by reason, or by arms. 3703 
Hist. Miss Baltimores J. 179, I .. was almost mcapable to 
utter a syllable. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. «*• §95 In- 
capable, in the infancy of criticism, to discern authentic irom 
spurious writings. 3842 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. 1 . * 49 > 1 nni 
still incapable of much exertion. 1895 Bookman Oct. 22/2 
Louis [XIV.].. was also quite incapable of appreciating 
genius in others. . , , .. 

b. In a good sense: Not having the depravity, 
effrontery, or moral weakness fora specified act, etc. 

1755 Young Centaur ii. Wks. J 757 IV* 136 The world ., 
was incapable of so great a guilt. x8z8 Scott F. 1 1 . Per. 


IN CAPACITATE. 

xxvii, My foes . . have laid things to my charge whereof I 
am incapable, even in thought. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. v 
J 47 I he valiant Diomede replied, Incapable of fear, 
o. absol. Destitute of, or deficient in, ordinary 
capacity or natural ability; incompetent; without 
natural qualification. 

In phr. drunk and incapable (in police reports). i.e, so 
drunk as to be incapable of taking care bf himself. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. ii. 18 Incapeable, and shallow 
Innocents, You cannot guesse who caus'd your Fathers 
death. 1623 Cockeram, Incapable, which cannot conceiue 
a foole. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. i 5 8 That the 
finances might not be ruined by incapable and inexperienced 
Papists. 3883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 139 In a few days 
he was found, .drunk and incapable in the street. 

0. Not having some external, esp. legal, qualifica- 
tion ; not legally qualified or entitled ; disqualified. 
Const, of ; also formerly with inf. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. it. xix. 300 They are incapable of 
Election of any new Monarch. 3712 Addison Sped. No. 
495 p 8 The Jews .. are in most, if not all, Places incapable 
of either Lands or Offices. l^Resol. Ho. Commons^ Feb., 
John Wilkes Esq : . . was and is incapable of being elected a 
Member to serve in this present Parliament. 18x8 Halum 
Mid. Ages(\Z-j2) 1. 199 Incapable of property, and destitute 
of redress. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. HI. 518 That 
every person who . . should presume to take any such office 
..should be for life incapable of holding any public employ- 
ment whatever. 

II. + 7. In passive sense « med.L. iucapabilis 
that cannot be taken in or comprehended : That 
cannot be received or apprehended. Const, to. 
Obs . rare. 

159X Sylvester Du Bar/as t. i. 162 God, of htmselfe, in- 
capable to sense In’s Works reueales him t’our intelligence. 
<33625 Boys in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xix. Introd., 
God is incapable to sense, yet he makes himself, .visible in 
his works. 

A thoroughly incompetent person; one 
without capacity or ability. 

3809 Bentham Plan Pari. Reform (1817) 25 Many 
opulent, and thence idle incapables .. crowd the list. 1838 
Lytton Alice xi. iv, Saxingham and his friends were 
imbeciles — incapables. 1861 J,' G. Sheppard Fall Rome 
vii. 360 The guidance of an Incapable like Radagasius. 

Inca’pableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being incapable; incapability. 

1632 Sherwood, Incapabilitie or incapableness. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 4 Our incapablenesse of holy things. 3659 
R. Gkix Amciuim. Bible 403 Nor to be understood oncly 
according to the dulness or incapableness of the hearer. 
i860 Emerson Coitd. Life , Culture (1861) 95 An incapable- 
ness of being dazzled or frightened. 

Inca-pably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] a. In 
an incapable or incompetent manner, b. To such - 
a degree as to be incapable (in phr. incapably 
drunk : see Incapable 5). 

1846 Worcester cites IVcstm. Era. 1896 Daily Ann 
39 Sept. 2/6 She was found incapably drunk in Rosemu* 
road. 

t Incapa’cify, v. Obs. rare. ^ [f. L. incapax , 
incapaci- + -fv : cf. capacify .] = Incapacitate. 

3683 E. Hooker Pref.Ep. Pordage's Mystic Dm. 10 I hen 
are you utterly incapacified as to the Concerns of these 
Mysteries andjjublimhies. . 

Incapacious (inkap^'Jos), a. [f. L. tncapax , 
incapdci- + -0V9 : cf. It. incapace and Capacious.] 
Not capacious ; the opposite of capacious. 

1. Not of sufficient size to take in or contain 
something; not having space or room. b. I^ot 
able to contain much ; not spacious or roomy ; 
narrow, limited, (lit. and fg.) 

3635 Pagitt Chrislianogr. App. x i These my Letters are in- 
capacious for mee to set downe at large the reasons. J o 
Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 4 The momentary p Insure 
of narrow and incapacious sense, a 1715 Burnet (J • h * “ J 
that are made little and incapacious cannot enlarge ^ e,r 
thoughts to take in any great compass of times or thing . 

2. Unable to comprehend or apprehend ; not 

having mental capacity for something. Const, of , 
also formerly with inf b. absol. Deficient in 
mental capacity or ability. .. 

16x7 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel \\. n, Gaji art 
be so dim-sighted, learned sir? I did not think her so in- 
capacious. 1625 Bp. Movntagu Afp. Cxsarix. ^ 

them into popular eares and capacities, mcapaciovis 0 : 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves u. Ixm.293 Nature has doom d 
him among the incapacious and silly. 165* ’’ • **. » ’ 

Infant-Baptism 10 [He] was incapacious to f com P r ® f, . c ! nt ; JJ 
rule or law. 1836 Landor Pcric. * As/, Wlcs. .8,6 11 . ,0, 
The minds of them all. .however incapacious, are carried to 
the utmost pitch of enthusiasm. . 

Hence Incapa*ciousness, the quality of g 
incapacious, want of capacity. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. Hence in Johnson, Todd, etc. 

Incapacitate (inkaparsitch), v. 
city + -ate 3 ; c f. capacitate .] 

1. trans. To deprive of capacity; to render in- 
capable ; to disqualify, unfit. Const. Jor , T J 

^£Z‘sV:! f <n. , 7 o There is » 
and depravation upon Mans Nature, that does I P 
him for the Fruition ofGod, 1666G. HarVEV/ 
ait. r 17 They are . . incapacitated of digesting the al'momous 
humours into flesh. *7*7 Swift W 'hat, faucdin < Lctu * , 
Which might .. incapacitate her to give read, amt np 
answers. JS30 Herschel Stud. Nat. Pint, or A state _lh 
incapacitates us from reasoning, and, almost from 06<er>n 
lion ! 1877 S. Cox Sat v. Muudi vi.._fiS 7 S) 15J r A revard 
which his evil qualities and defects incapacitated him to 
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receive. 1882 Mrs. Pitman Mission L. Greece «J- Pal. 254 
My lameness does not incapacitate me.. for the work of the 
day school. 

2. To deprive of legal capacity; to disqualify 
in law. 

1657 Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr. in Carlyle , You have in- 
capacitated public Preachers from sitting in Parliament- 
2687 in Mrtgd. Coll. Jew. II (O. H. S.) 222 The order 
for incapacitating the late Fellows . .was read. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 162 A minor was incapacitated .. from 
sitting in either house, by the law and custom of parliament. 
1885 Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 548 The death of one of two 
trustees does not incapacitate the other trustee from giving 
a good receipt for trust funds paid to him. 

Hence Incapa* citated, Incapacitating-///, ad/s. 
17B3 Johnson Lei. to Reynolds is Apr. in Bosivell, If you 
could procure the revocation of this incapacitating Edict. 
1805 Eugenia de Acton Nuns 0/ Desert II. 73 The inca- 
pacitated situation of his servant. 2822 Henry Isabella 
II.59 Many instances of daughters supporting incapacitated 
parents. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ii. 37 To look always 
from overhead at the crowd of one's fellow-men must be in 
many ways incapacitating. 

Incapacitation (inkapsesit^jbn), [n. of ac- 
tion f. Incapacitate.] The action of incapacitat- 
ing or fact of being incapacitated ; the rendering or 
being rendered incapable ; disqualification. 

a. general ; cf. prec. 1. 

X700 G. Walker Senn. II. xix. 82 An incapacitation for 
the happiness of heaven. _ 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxi. 8 
A wily wit defeated Pays in scandalous incapacitation. 

b. legal : cf. prec. 2. 

1770 Burke Pres. Disaint. Wks. 1842 I. 143 If they suffer 
this power of arbitrary incapacitation to stand, they have 
utterly perverted every other power of the house of 
commons. 1771 Junius Lett. xx. 93 note. The house of 
Commons .. exceeded their boasted precedent of the expul- 
sion and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr. iv. viii. (1864) II. 385 A public sign of 
their incapacitation for secular business. 

allrib. 1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 210 Mr. 
BeJsham applauds the clergy-incapacitation act. 
Incapacity (inkaporstti). [ad. F. incataciti 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. incapacity (Florio, 
1 59S) : see In- 3 and Capacity.] 

L Want of capacity ; inability, powerlessness ; in- 
competence, natural disqualification ; incapability. 
Also with an and pi., an instance of this. 

r6ii Florio, / itcnpacUct. incapacity, vncapabienesse. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. i. 107 Wee doe not conceive 
.. any such intolerable incapacity in the organs of divers 
other Quadrupedes. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 141 
The Lord Conway .. for age and incapacity, was at last 
removed from the Secretary’s office. 171a Steele Sped. 
No. 456 F 2 The Incapacity of an Infant or a Lunatick. 
17 8 *.Gibbon Decl. fy P. xxi. (1869) I. 589 His incapacity 
and ignorance were equal to his presumption. 18x9 Shelley 
Cenci n. ii. The eldest son of a rich nobleman Is heir to all 
his incapacities. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life x. v. (1875) 
391 Cerebral fatigue leading to temporary incapacity. 

b. Const, of, for , or inf : cf. Incapable. 

. a x 65 s J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 27 An utter 
incapacity of receiving the Spirit. 1681 Luttrell Brief 
Rcl. (1857) I. 131 The incapacity of the emperor to hinder 
it. *736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 100 Through incapacity of 
knowing better, and doing better for themselves. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Old Margate Hay , The incapacity of 
actual objects for satisfying our preconceptions of them. 
X856 Olmsted Slave Stales 130 Feeling their own in- 
capacity to take care of themselves. 

c. Inability to take, receive, or deal with in some 
way. Const, of, for. 

« 1655 .Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) *65 He brings .. a 
church into an incapacity of sacraments. 1665 Glanvill 
Def. Vabt Dogm . p. v, I fell into a violent feavour, which 
long detain’d me man incapacity for matter of such a 
nature. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 411 Digestive in- 
capacity for starch and milky food. 

2. Legal disqualification, disability : with an and 
pi., an instance of this, a disqualification or dis- 
ability. 

1648 Art. Peace c. 8 That all Incapacities imposed upon 
the Natives of this Kingdom.. be taken away by Act to be 
passed in the said Parliament. 168 . in Somers Tracts^ I. 
272 Persons of great Consideration and Credit . . lying 
at present under an Incapacity. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
II. 257 There is one more incapacity of taking by descent. 
*850 Merivale Rotn. Etnf. 11865) I. iv. 389 The laws .. 
inflicted upon him civil incapacity to the fullest extent. 

tlnca-pital, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
capital ; not punishable with death. 

*643 (title) Remonstrance of . . poore distressed Prisoners 
..committed for debt and other incapitall offences. 

+ Incapon, v. Oh. rare. [f. In- - + Capon vi] 
trans. To castrate. 

x6ir Florio, Incaponito , incaponed, guelded. 

Incapsulate (inkae’psit/lrit), v. Also on-, 
[f. In- - 4- L. capsula small chest or box, capsule 
+ -ate 3.] I rans. To enclose in a capsule. 

*874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (ed.2) 150 The tumours 
are sometimes clearly defined and incapsulated._ 1876 
Duhrinc Dis. Shin 26 A membrane encapsulating the 
corpuscle. 

Hence Inca-paulating 1 ppl. a. : applied fig. to 
certain languages in which modifying elements are 
inserted in the body of a word. 

1868 Max Muller Stratific. Lang. 22 The infixing or En- 
capsulating languages are but a variety of the affixing 
class. 

Incapsulation (inksepsir/Ic^Jan). Also en-. 
[n. of action from prec.] The action or process 


of incapsulating ; enclosure in a capsule. Also fig. 
in relation to languages : cf. prec. 

*860 Farrar Orig. Lang. viii. 172 Every subordinate 
clause being inserted in the main one by a species of 
Encapsulation. i86r T, R. Jones Anirn. Kingd. (ed. 3) 
49 The encapsulation of Plxsconia Charon . . presented 
analogous phenomena. 1.888 Lancet 30 June 1288/1 tin 
cancer] Encapsulation means not only the surrounding of 
the. growth by a capsule which consists of the cellular tissue 
which formerly occupied the site now occupied by the 
tumour, but also of the blood vessels. 

Inca'ptivate, v. rare. Also en-. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. iiicaptwdre, f. in- (lN- 2 ) + late 
L. captivdre to Captivate: cf. It. incattivare 
(Florio).] irons. To .take captive, bring into cap- 
tivity. 

1611 Florio, Incattiuare , to encaptiuate. 1683 Tryon 
Way to Health 563 That man should so prodigiously de- 
grade, dishonour and incaptivate himself. 1771 T. Hull 
Hist. Sir W. Harrington J. 223 The radiant beams of your 
encaptivating splendor. 3882 Ogilvie (Annandale), En- 
captivate. 

In captive : see Encaftive. 

t Inca-rcer, v. Oh. rare. [a. F. incarc&er 
(1508 in Hatz.-Darm.), earlier encarcerer (1392 in 
Du Cange), ad, med.L. incarcerdre to imprison, f. 
in- (In- 2) -f career prison, jail.] = Incarcerate v. 

c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's F leavers (1855) 23, I..Incarc’rd lye 
within this floating In. 

Incarcerate (inka\zsen?t), ///. a. arch. [ad. 
med.L. incarctrat-us , pa. pple. of incarcerare : see 
prec.] Incarcerated, imprisoned; confined, shut 
in. (Formerly constr. also as pa. pple. of next.) 

1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb) 48 They Jose their goodes with 
oute mercy, And their boddies to be incarcerate. 3583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis Pref. 31 Tane and incarcerat, kepit heir 
and there. 1647 H. More Song of Soul in. hi. x, While in 
this muddy world incarcerate They He. 1752 J. Loutihan 
Form of Process (ed. 2) 1. 61 The Committer . .shall order bis 
Liberation, or discharge his Imprisonment, if not incar- 
cerate. 1827 H. Coleridge Poems (1833) I. 85 Breathes the 
mephitic and incarcerate fog. 1863 Sala Cafit. Dangerous 
I. x. 285 Many, .lay incarcerate years after they had satisfied 
the Demands of their Creditors. 

Incarcerate (inkavsercit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. incarcerdre : see Incarcer and -ate 3.] 

1. trans. To shut up in prison ; to put in con- 
finement; to imprison. 

3560 Holland Crt. Venus 11. 342 Tratour, I sail thy corps 
Incarcerate. 3637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 238 
Mr. Andro Melvill, by great moyen. .obtained leave that 
a servant should be incarcerated with him in the Tower. 
1654 in W. Ross Aberdour <5- Inchcolme xt. (1885) 329 The 
Session desires the Bailjie to cause apprehend and in- 
carcerate presently Margaret Currie. 3833 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 57 We were incarcerated a whole day in 
the prison. 

2. fig. To shut up as in prison ; to confine. 

1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. (1692) I. 216 What is it 

. . to incarcerate the Liberty of the Subject under the Iron 
and weighty Chains of an Arbitrary Government? 3665 
G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 9 Those dense bodies ... 
easily incarcerate the infected air. 

Hence Inca'rcerated ppl. a., imprisoned; spec. 
in Path., variously used of a strangulated, ob- 
structed, or otherwise irreducible hernia and of a , 
retained placenta ; IncaTceratinff ppl. a., that in- 
carcerates, imprisoning. 

3742 Young Nt. Tit. iv. 665 From nature’s continent . . 
this little isle oflife, This dark, incarcerating colony, Divides 
us. 1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. II. 76 Every symptom 
which attends an incarcerated rupture. Ibid. 386 The 
operation for the incarcerated bubonocele. 3822-34 food's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 65 A troublesome phimosis either of 
the strangulating or incarcerating kind. 3823 Bentham 
Not Paul 19 The sweeping and incarcerating commission 
he had been intrusted with by the rulers. 1883 19th Cent. 
May 878 The incarcerating creditor was compelled to allow 
him a daily aliment. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hernia, in- 
carcerated,. .variously explained by authors. It is used by 
some.. as strangulated; by others, to signify.. an obstructed 
hernia ; and by others, to denote a hernia which has become 
irreducible in consequence of thickening of, or fatty deposit 
in, the enclosed omentum or mesentery. 

Incarceration (inkajserci-jbn). [a. F. incar- 
ceration (13- 1 4th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. incar - 
cerati 5 n-em imprisonment, n. of action from L. in- 
car ce rare ; see prec.] The action of incarcerating 
or fact of being incarcerated ; imprisonment. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 179 Be langseiknes 
and malancoly, quhilk he tuke for his incarceration, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Jos. I Wks. (1712) 4 He thought by 
gentle incarcerations to have restrained their malice. 2803 
Syd. Smith Wks. (1869) 31 Since the benevolent Howard 
attacked our prisons, incarceration has become not only 
healthy but elegant. 1855 MiSs Cosbe Intuit. Mor. 117 The 
deprivation of Personal Freedom constitutes.. an incarcera- 
tion of the Soul. 

b. Path. Obstinate constriction or strangulation 
of a hernia (see Incarcerated) ; retention of the 
placenta in parturition. 

2826 Cooper Surg. 461 The. .simple obstruction ofabemia, 
is essentially different from incarceration, or strangulation. 

Incarcerator (inkavsercto-i). [Agent-noun 
in L. form from med.L. incarcerdrc to Incarcer- 
ate.] One who incarcerates or imprisons. 

3820 J. Cleland Rise Glasgozo 82 Fees Paid by the In- 
carcerator to the Jailor. 1869 Pall Mall G. 29 Aug. 20 
The amnesty is not a greater relief to the incarcerated than 
to the incarcerator. 


1* Inc aw din ate, a. 06 s. Used humorously as a 
blunder for incarnate: 

1601 Skaks. Twel. N.v.l. 1B5 We tooke him for a 
Coward, but^hee’s the verie diuell incardinate. 

Incardinate (inkaudin^t), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. incardinare to institute into an eccle- 
siastical benefice, f. in- (In- -) + car do, cardin-ern 
hinge, cardindlis a chief presbyter, a Cardinal.] 
trans . a. To institute as principal priest, deacon, 
etc. at a particular church or place (see Cardinalis 
and Incardinare in Du Cange) ; in quot. 1609 ex- 
plained etymologically, b. To institute to a car- 
dinalship, raise to the rank of cardinal. 

2609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath , 7 A dignitie 
[that of Cardinal] denominated .. as being Incardinated fit 
is Gregories word) that is Mortized or riueted to a Church, 
as a hinge to a dore. [1725 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. 37 ih 
C. 1 , 11. hi. 42 He who had a right to succeed was called 
Incarditiatus ; whereas he who had a Church in present was 
said to be Ordinal us.) 2862 Hook Lives A bps. II. xiL 663 
When he had accepted the office of Cardinal, but before he 
was incardinated. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Retig. Kttowl. 
I. 403 Pope Pius V finally confined the title [cardinal] 
formerly applied somewhat vaguely to all priests appointed 
at a cathedral church.. to such among the clergy of the city 
of Rome as had been ‘incardinated' by the Pope himself. 
So Incar dina'tion, institution or formal incor- 
poration. 

2897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 483 A tribal badge, symbol of in- 
cardmation in the sept. 

+ Incare/ssing, ppl a. Oh. rare . [In- 3.] 
The opposite of caressing ; treating coldly or 
harshly. 

2608 Machin Dumb Knt. m, From this reproch, this 
incarressing humour Hath taught my soule a new philo- 
sophic. 

Incarial (iqke^*rial), a. [f, mod.L. type *in- 
edri-us, or *incari-s , f. Inca (like L. aqudrius , 
contrarius , or familidris , stellaris ) *f -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the Incas of Peru. 

2863 Intell. Observer 111 . 229 Ascending the Cordillera, 
Incarial ruins will be met with continually. 2877 E. G. 
Squier Peru (1878^ 454 The procession of Corpus Christi, 
in which the Incarial family, in regal native costume, take 
part. 

Incarmined (iakaumind), ppl. a. [f. In- 2 + 
Carmine sb. + -ED k] Imbued with carmine ; dyed 
carmine or deep crimson. 

1863 D. G. jMitchci.l My Farm of Erizcwaorf no Rosy 
cheeks and incarmined arms do not belong to the heroines 
of her dreams. 


Incam (inka\m), v. Also 6 en-. [a. F. in* 
earner (13^2 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad.L. incarnare ($ th 
c.) to make flesh, f. in- (In- 2 ) + caro, cam - flesh.] 

1. trans. To cover with flesh, cause flesh to grow 
upon or in, heal over (a wound or sore). 

c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 122 Leie about e ^e wounde. .a 
defensif of bole armonyak. .aftirward tncarne it,J»at i> to seie 
brynge ouer fleisch, & aftirward consowde. 3543 Tkahbron 
Vigos Chirurg. n. ix. 23 Than ye must mundifyc the place, 
and incame it, and seale it up. 2622 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (2653) 31 This unguent doth digest and incam wounds 
and ulcers. 3750 Phil. Trans. XVVlI. 94 The wound was 
thoroughly deterged, incarned, and . . cicatrized. 2822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IL.519 Here however the hollows 
are not incarned or filled-up with a new material. 

b. absol. To cause flesh to grow ; to induce 
healing. 

2541 It. CorLAND Guy don's Form. Sivb, Ley it on with 
towe, and a playster, for it dryeth, encarneth, and con* 
forteth. 2694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 10 Another 
oyntment that doth digest, mundify, and incarn. 2758 . J. S. 
Le Drau's Observ. Surg. (1771) Diet., Epulotica, Medicines 
that incarn and cicatrize.- 

c. inlr. To become covered with flesh, to heal. 

2689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. n. x. 57 You will know how it 

incarns by a reddish speck, which you will see on the end of 
your Tent when you take it out. 177 6 Phil. Trans. LX VI, 
438 As the wound incarned, the. .discharge lessened daily. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 43 Incarning and 
cicatrizing easily. 

2. To embody in flesh, to incarnate, rare. 

> 5^3 (see Incarned]. 2882 L. Wingfield Gehenna II. vii. 
22i Next time that you’re re-incarned, you'll be a Byron. 
Hence Inca'rning vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

’ 2722 Quincy tr. Hodges' Plague Lond. 200 Incarning is 
gradually to be effected and the Ulcer slowly healed over. 
1823 J. Thomson Led. Infant. 6tt To use several medica- 
ments more or less humecting, digesting, deterging, incam- 
ing or desiccative, to the sundry burnt parts. 

Incarnadine (inkaunadin, -ain), a. and sb. 
arch. Also 7 -in. [a. F. incarnadin , -ine (16th 
c.), ad. It. incarnadine, var. of incamatino carna- 
tion, flesh-colonr, deriv. of incarnate Incarnate.] 
A. adj. Properly, Flesh-coloured, carnation, pale 
red or pink ; but (b.) also used for various shades 
of crimson or blood-red (cf. Carnation -) ; ,n 
use sometimes = Blood-stained (from Snaks. Mace. 
it. ii; 62 : see Incarnadine vt). , , . 

2591 Sylvester Du Burt as 1. v. 609 Her * and ‘ram 
of feathers (mixed fine) Of orient Azure and in cai rnadme. 
1640 Lovelace Poems. To my Lady H. (iE£) 
white satin upper coat of ' C -g-o Phillips. 

nadin Has vet a body (and of flesh) within. 1658 PH ILL If S, 
Incarnadin colour, a fl«h colour, or the ^ 

Rose, c 1872 in A. E- Lee Hist. Columbus, OAto Uti)*) }• 
710 The color ranged from a deep crimson to a light or pale 
incarnadine. 


INCARNADINE. 

b. 1810 Bvbow Mar.Fal. in. ii. 500 You'll., calmly wash 
those hands incarnadine. a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg., 
ofrvissWig % His very fore head was incarnadine. 
1888 Watts-Dunton in Athcnxum 18 Aug. 225/1 And 
s black wings are glowing incarnadine From Dover 
cliffs to Gravelmes tower With sparks— with fiery flakes, a 
ruddy shower On breeze and brine 1 

B. sb. Flesh-colour, blush colour; also, a crim- 
son or blood-red colour (see A). 

i6z2 Peacham Compi. Gent. (1661) 155 Incarnadine, or 
flesh colour. 1735 Sewel Dutch Did. (ed. 3), Hoog rood, 
Carnation-colour,^ incarnadine. 1820 Byron Mar. Fat. iv. 
ii. X47 No Barbaric blood can reconcile us now Unto that 
horrible incarnadine. 1865 Trench Gust. Adolphus i. 49 
To take the rich incarnadine of blood. 

Inca*rnadine, v. arch. Also erron. incar- 
nardine. [f. prec.] tram. To dye or tinge with 
incarnadine (see prec.) ; to redden. 

Propcrly % to make flesh-coloured or carnation ; but from 
Shakspere onward associated with the colour of blood. 

2605 Skaks. /V<kA If. ii. 62 This my Hand will rather 
The multitudinous Seas incarnardine, Making the Greene, 
one Red. <21639 Carew Poems Wks. {1824) 85 A fourth 
[shall] incarnadine Thy rosie cheeke. 1791 Cowpfr Iliad 
XL. 480 His blood the glebe Incarnadines. 1831 L. Ritchie 
Capt. Conspirator in Remembrance 144 The yellow oil- 
flower, incarnardined with gorgeous poppies, fluttered in 
the waving wind. 1845 Longf. Evening Star. The painted 
oriel of the West Whose panes, .the sunken sun incarnadines. 
x866 Contngton JEneid vi. 176 War, dreadful war, and 
Tiber flood I see incarnadined with blood. 

Jig. 1879 Farrar St. Paul ix. (1893)08 Not the only blood 
of which the stains had incarnadined nis conscience. 

Hence IncaTnadined ppl. a. 

1821 Tales of Landlord New Ser. Witch Gins Ltyn II. 
170 The fierce reflection glowed on the incarnadined waters 
of the Clowdoc. 

Incarnalize, van of Ex carnalize v. 
Incarnate (inkaunft), a. [ad. L. incaniat-tis 
made flesh (common in 4 th c. in Christian writers), 
pa. pple. of incarttdrc : see Ixcarn. In sense 3 
corresp. to F. incamat, -ate, It. incarnato incar- 
nate, flesh-coloured.] 

1. Clothed or invested with flesh ; embodied in 
flesh ; in a human (or animal) bodily form. a. Of 
a person, soul, or spirit, (Sometimes const, as 
pa. pple., esp. when used of Christ.) 

In phr. a devil incarnate , applied hyperbolically to a 
person (cf. Devil sb. 4', the true meaning is often more or 
less lost sight of, and the adj. becomes nearly = * out-and- 
out \ * arrant \ 

*395 Purvey Remonslr. (1851) 53 A sone of perdicioun, 
and a devil incamat othir in flesh, a 1420^ Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. 3333 Mercy Crist caused to ben incarnate. 1494 
Fabyan Ckron . 111. liii. 34 In the season that he was Kynge 
our Sauyour Criste Ihesus was incamat of that moste 
blessyd virgyne our Lady. 1534 More On the Passion 
Wks. 1315/1 By his goinge fro the father, was nothynge 
ment, but his beynge incarnate in the worlde. X548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Coin. Prayer , Commntt. (Nicene Creed), And 
was incarnate by the holy Ghoste, of the Virgin Mary. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ii. § 2 The nature of God .. in the 
onely person of the Sonne is incarnate. 1609 Rowlands 
Knetue of Clubbes 31 Incarnate deuils, such as do Assume 
a humane shape. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt N. T. 1. ii. 
That God should be incarnate of a virgin was an abasement 
of His maiestie, and an exaltation of the creature beyond 
all example. 1738 Wesley Ps. it. ii, And slay th 1 incar- 
nate Deity. x8zo Scott Abbot xvii, Whether there be a 
devil incarnate in you or no. *831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. 
iv. (1S72) 21 You look on him almost with a shudder, as on 
some incarnate Mephistopheles. _ 1896 Gladstone Will §r 
Commending myself to the infinite mercies of God in the 
Incarnate Son as my only and sufficient hope. 

b. ’ Of a quality or other abstraction : Embodied 
in human form ; impersonated. 

(In quot. a 1652 in extended sense : Put into a form 
adapted to human nature cr comprehension ; expressed 
* after the manner of men '.) 

c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1056 We juge her 
a thought or understandynge incarnate. <1x652 J. Smith 
Set. Disc. vi. 183 Divine truth becomes many times in 
Scripture incarnate, debasing itself to assume our rude con- 
ceptions. 1839 Carlyle Chartism v. (1858) 27 The quack 
is a Falsehood Incarnate. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 2. 

64 Liberty and independence itself seemed incarnate in hjs 
[the Confessor’s] name. 1880 OuiDA Moths III. 269 In his 
eyes Vere was purity incarnate. 

c. Vaguely used : Enshrined. 

<1x533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A nr el. (1546) Nn iij, 
The hertes incarnate in loue are lyttel satisfied with syluer. 
1871 Tylor Print. Cult. II. 98 To remain incarnate m the 
memory of friends is something. 

^1 Erron. used, as if f. In- 3 (=not). 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. 46 (D.), I fear _ 
nothing that devil carnate or incarnate can fairly do ; 
against a virtue so established. 

1 2. Consisting of flesh ; fleshy. Ohs. rare. 

1597 A. M. tr. GuilUmimi s Fr. Chirurg. 13 b/! All in- 
carnate or fleshye partes of the bodye. 

3. Flesh-coloured ; light pink or crimson. Obs. 
exc. in Bet. as a rendering of L. incamatus. 

a 1 333 Ld. Berners Cold. Bk. M. Aunt. (1346) Nnivb, 
Well colotvred face, incarnate tethe, ruddye lyppes. iSS* 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) II. xiv. 359, 4 Yards of Turkey 
silk incarnate. 1567 Mary Stuart Let. m Lamartines 
M. Stuart App. (1S59) >74 Send to me half elle of incamat 
Satin. 1578 Lyte DcJoens t. xm. 21 Butter burre. .putteth 
forth a hollow stalke of a span Ions, set fall of smalt in- 
carnate floures at the toppe. >655 Bt-OUNT Ghssogr s.r ln- 
camation, An Incarnate colour is a Carnation colour, a 
flesh color, or of the colour of our Damask Rose. 1791 
IV. Bartram Carolina ,04 The flowem. .are of a pale in- 
carnate colour. >859 Darwin Or,g. Spec. tv. (1861) 99 The 
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common red and incarnate clovers (Tri/olium fratemc and 
incamatuvi). 

Hence Inca-rnately adit., in a bodily form. 

>856 Mrs. Browning el nr. Leigh vi. 46 Freedom's self . . 
Fixed in a feudal form incarnately To suit our ways of 
thought and reverence. 3 

Incarnate (inkaunrit), v. Also 6 en-. [f. 
prec., or f. ppl. stem of L. incarnare : see iNCAKtf.J 

1. trails. To render incarnate ; to embody in 
flesh. In pass. to he embodied; to assume, or 
exist in, a bodily (esp. a human) form. 

>533 Tindalc Suffer of Lord Wks. (Parker Soc.) III. air 
They believed in Christ to be incarnated, and to suffer 
death, a 1556 CrANMer li'ts. (Parker Soc.) I. 74 We say, 
that they (fathers and prophets of the old testament] did 
eat his body and drink his blood, although he was not yet 
born nor incarnated. 1598 Barckley Felic. Man m. (1603) 
227 That old Serpent.. can by God’s sufferance .. incarnate 
htmsdfe, or possess^ infants. Ibid. iv. 317 An English man 
italianated is a devil incarnated. x6z4 Donne Serin, ii. 16, 
I must not ask why God took this way to incarnate his Son. 
1715 De Foe Fain. Instruct, x. i. (1841) I. 20 He incarnated, 
by a miraculous birth, the divine nature into the human. X844 
Marc. Fuller Worn, xglh C. (1862) 18 The All-Sustaining 
incarnated himself to guard.. the destinies of this world. 

2 . transf. andy?^. a. To put into, express or ex- 
hibit in, a concrete or definite form ; to realize, 
actualize, embody (an idea or other abstraction >. 

*59 * Harington Orl. Fur. 1. Iviii, There shall no foolish 
plaints, nor fained ire Hinder me to encarnat iny desire. 
1856 Kingsley Misc Fronde's Hist . Eng. II. 74 Forces 
which we can no more stop, by shrieks at their absurdity, 
from incarnating themselves m actual blood, and misery, 
and horror than [etc.]. 1878 Dowdf.n Stud. Lit. 9 A political 
doctrine, .expecting to be incarnated in institutions. 1885 
Clodd Myths tf Dr. 1. vii. 122 The ennobling qualities in- 
carnated in some hero.. meet with admiring response. 

b. To exhibit (in oneself) in bodily or human 
form ; to be the living embodiment or type of ; to 
impersonate, embody (a quality, etc.). 

1806 R._ Cumberland Matt.' (T.), If quick conception, 
true^ discrimination, and the happy faculty of incarnating 
the idea of his poet, are properties essential in the .. com- 
position of a great. .actor. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 
395 The truest artist . . must be he who incarnates best the 
age’s artistic tendencies. 1886 Svmonds Renans. It. t Cath. 
React . (i8g8) VII. x. 85 This friar incarnated the Venetian 
spirit. 

+ c. To cause to exist, or represent as existing, 
in a particular mode of being, or as a part of some- 
thing else. fri. To entertain as an indwelling 
presence ; to enshrine. Ohs . 

2643 Milton Divorce 11. iii. Nay this is .. to incamat sin 
into the unpunishing and well pleas’d will of God. a xjtx 
Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 213 O may I thee 
incarnate in my Heart. 

f3. To cause flesh to grow upon or in (a wound 
or sore) ; to heal over : =Incarn i* Obs. 

2543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 11. ii. 16 After mundifica- 
tion ye must incarnate the place, after thys forme. X577 
Frampton Joyfull Naves 11. (1596) 38 The Tabaco . . doth 
make them [wounds] cleane, and incarnate them. x6x6 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Fanne 223 The other Ointment 
is better to incarnate and consolidate all sorts of wounds. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s. y. Litcatellus Balsam , It is 
used externally to deterge and incarnate green Wounds and 
Ulcers. 

fb- also/. —Incarn i b. Obs. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 13 Thys Unguent . . incarnateth 
verye well. x6S6 W. Harris tr. Lem try's Course Chynt. 
(ed. 3) 628 Its Tincture . . is discutient, detersive, good 
against Gangrenes, and to incarnate, 
v T c. intr. for refl. = Incabn i c. Obs, 

1674-7 J ♦ Molins Anat. Obs. (1896) 17 As the adjacent 
parts mundified, soe it incarnated. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
II. v, My uncle Toby’s wound was near well .. the surgeon 
. . told him, 'twas just beginning to incarnate. 

f 4. To make fleshly or carnal ; to degrade from 
spiritual nature, despiritualize. Obs . 

1667 Milton P . L. ix. 166 That I .. am now constrained 
Into a Beast, and mixt with bestial slime, This essence to 
incarnate and imbrute. <x 1683. Whichcote Aphorisms , 
Bad men [study] to incarnate their souls. 

*f* 5. To enclose or insert in the flesh. Obs. rare. 
1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 2S2 They cut 
off part of the garment, that they may incarnate a thread or 
rag thereof, within the skin of the forehead of every one 
that is bitten by a mad dog. # 

6 . To convert (vegetable matter) into flesh. 

1882 Playfair in Macitt. Mag. XLV. 335 As is said in the 
west, it is cheaper to * incarnate ’ Indian corn [t. e. by feed- 
ing cattle with it] than to send that bulky grain byraihvays. 

Hence Inca' mated ppl. a. \ Inca’rnating vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. (in various senses of the verb). 

1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps., Quicunyue Of the 

incarnating of Christ, our Lord, believe aright. 1576 Baker 

Jewell of Health 148 a, In every incarnating and closing 
togyther and healing. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillenteaus Fr. 
Chirurg. 12/t That newe incarnated fleshe, which, after tne 
trepaninge, groweth therin. Ibid. 49 V*. Any incnnialinge 
medicamentes. 1671 Flavel Fount: Life y. 14 He hath 
laid the foundation thereof so deep, in the r- nca ^V,!lK« 0 \ 
his own Son. 1872 Ouida Gent. Watchmaking O auchn ) 

72 Little Fay was delightful-for all the world hke a bit of 
incarnated sunshine. 1878 Bayne Punt. Rev.v}. 2 14 
love of romantic young men for their incarnated ideals. 

Incarnation (inktunF'-Jan). |>. F. lticarna- 
tion, in 12 th c. Norman F. incamacutn (Foil- oe 
Thaun), ad. late L. ineaniation-cm (in Hilary, 
Jerome, Ambrose, etc.), n. of action from incarnare-. , 

see Incaun.J 1 


INCARNATION. 

!• The action of incarnating or fact of being in- 
carnated or ‘ made flesh ’ ; a becoming incarnate • 
investiture or embodiment in flesh ; assumption of’ 
or existence in, a bodily (esp. human) form. ’ 
a spec, of Christ, or of God in Christ. Often 
absol. the Incarnation. (The earliest and still the 
prevalent sense. In early use often in reference to 
the Christian era: the date of the incarnation or 
birth of Christ.) 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) i 9 7_ pe vif>e [age] was fram dauid 
to he transmigracion Of babiloyne and he sixhe to be incar- 
nacion, pat was vorte god was ibore. 1382 Wyclif Isa 
Oen. Frol., The principal yntent of the profetis is to declare 
the mysterie of Cristis incarnacioun, passioun, resurrec- 
cjoun, ascensioun, and the comyng to the general doom. 
7<x 1400 Arthur 626 pe yheer after he Incarnacione, Vvf 
hundred fourty & two. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xxAii. 116 
pai trowe wele pe incarnacioun of Criste. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictcs 123 He was borne after the Incarnacion of 
° Ur l *5?? ,J ’ c ’ V eres - ^5 i^ Filgr. Pcrf (W. de W. 1531) 
179 b, The preemynence of his moost gracyous in earn. icy on. 
1597 Hooker Fed. Pol. v. Ii. § 3 Taking .. our flesh, and 
by his incarnation making it his owne flesh. 1653 Walton 
Angler 1. 13 Angling is much more ancient then the in- 
carnation of our Saviour. X726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 251 
We are to take notice, that Dionysius, called Exigmis, was 
the Author of this /Era five hundred Years after Christ, 
from which time they began to reckon from the Nativity or 
Incarnation of Christ, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 128 It is 
said, The Word was made flesh , whence we speak of the 
Incarnation of our Blessed Lord, i.e. * His taking on Him 
our Flesh ’. 

b. In general sense. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 274 The woman being 
formed out of the rib, was once removed from earth, and 
framed from that element under incarnation. 1684 T. Bur- 
net Tit. Earth !. 301 The incarnation, as I may so say, of 
a spiritual substance, is to me a kind of standing miracle. 
1841 Emerson Meth. Nat. Wks. (Bohn) II. 227 The thoughts 
he delights to utter are the reason of his incarnation. 1858 
Sears A than. 111. iii. 272 The reader will here distinguish 
carefully between two things — between the resurrection 
and the re-incarnation of the dead. 

C. Jig. The putting into, or assumption of, a 
concrete or definite form ; * embodiment’. ? Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 274 Before the birth or incar- 
nation as we may say of Philosophy. 1648 Herrick Hesper., 
Julia's^ Picture , How am I ravish’d, when I do but see 
The painter's art in thy sciography ? U so, how much more 
shall I dote thereon. When once he gives it incarnation. 

2. cotter ’. a. A body, person, or form in which 
a soul, spirit, or deity is incarnated ; an incarnate 
or embodied form {of). 

1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1341 When shafl my soul her in- 
carnation quit, And. .Obtain her Apotheosis in Thee? 1836 
Emerson Nature , Spirit Wks. (Bohn) II. 167 The world., 
is a remoter and inferior incarnation of God. 1841 Elphjn- 
stone Hist. hid. I. iv. 167 Vishnu and Siva . . and their 
incarnations now attract almost all the religious veneration 
of the Hindus. X843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 387/1 The other 
Avataras, descents or incarnations of Vishn'u. Ibid., His 
first incarnation was that of a fish. 1899 Sayce Early Israel 
v. x8r The line of the Pharaohs, the incarnations of the 
Sun-God. 

b. A person in whom some qnabty, attribute, 
principle, etc. is exhibited in a bodily form ; a 
living type or representative, embodiment, imper- 
sonation {of a quality, etc.). 

1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 12 6 Blue-Beard, that 
incarnation of juvenile romance. 1847 Lewes Htst. Philos. 
(1867) II. ssr Great men are the incarnations of the spirit 
of the age. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. iv, You incarnation 
of sauciness. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. }• x. 302 \\illiam 
Rufus .. a foul incarnation of selfishness in its most abhor- 
rent form. _ , . , 

C. Loosely or by extension : A thing in wnicn 
some quality, etc. is typically represented or exhi- 
bited ; an embodiment (of). 

X821 Shelley A donaisxui, Splendours, and Glooms, and 
glimmering Incarnations Of hopes and fears, and twilign 
Phantasies. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Naghb. xm. 
(1878) 244 The grounds about the Hall seemed the tncam. - 
tion of a summer which had taken years to, ripen to per- 
fection. 

f3. Conception (in the womb). Obs. rare. 

*548-67 Thomas Hal. Did.,hicarnaeione t the incarnation 
or engenderyng tyme. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 3 Th 
quality that doth predominate in the Spirit at the incarn • 
tion and Bjrth, that very same property doth carry tn 
upper Dominion in the Body. /il 

4. The formation or growth of new flesh upon 

or in a wound or sore ; healing up ; granulation. 
Also cotter. A growth of new flesh. . 

1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) Pij, Proceclew.ihmurid.- 
fication and incarnation, even as in other k in {* e ' .‘P 
stumes. 1699 Phil. Trans. XXL 403 1 h H ext f rn ‘V n ?^^ 
parts of the Neck began now to unite by "f* 

1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. II. These we«re soon c< >\e: red 
with an incarnation. 2822-34 Good's Study * fei . ( *4 
18 From this period the process of incarnation • 

5. Flesh-colour, carnation; a pigment or o>e 01 

this colour. Ohs. or arch. . . 

c 1485 F.. F. Misc. (Warton Club' 73 For an incarnacion, 

. n J w 1 1 - 


ciiB$ Js. M. Use. (warton uuoi 7 j * , 

take sable and saffrone and rede tede, andin i 
rvelle toftedyre. .573 Art of Limning 8 b. If 
incarnations for vS K es, or a fleshly colour .for Dna e «. 
1821 Byron Cain nr. i, His little cheeks. In their pure 


carnation.^. ^ ^ ^ Flcsll-colourcd, light pink • 

= IxcAItKATE a. 3. Ol>s. or arch. . . 

. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 116 b, Damaskc incam^o 
roses, musko roses. >552 Urociiart fnvtl Wks. (1S34I -I 


INCARNATIONIST. 
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INCEND. 


A pair of incarnation velvet slippers. 1672 Phil. Trans. 
VII. 5172 The Dying of Wool of an Incarnation colour, 
with a hind of Moss growing in Malta, 
f 6. The plant Carnation. Obs. 

1538 Turner Libellus A iij a, Herba quam uemacula lin- 
gua uocamus a Gelofer, aut a Clowgelofer, aut an Incarna- 
cyon. 

Hence Incar na'tionist, a believer in an incarna- 
tion. 

1834 M Emvm Angler in l Vales I. 223 The new Incarna- 
tiomsts of Johanna Southcote. 

Incarnative (inkaunativ), a. and sb. [a. obs. 
F. incama t if, -ive (early 16th c.), * flesh -bringing, 
flesh-breeding’ (Cotgr.), ad. med.L. incarndtivus , 
It. incarnativo (Florio), f. as Incarnate v. -k-ive.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the quality of incoming; promoting 
the growth of flesh in a wound or sore. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Ciruyg. 153 Medicyns comfortatiuis & in- 
carnatiuis {MS- A Incarnatyfes]. Ibid. 342 Regeneratiue, & 
incarnatiue [medicines], & facientes carnem nasci, ben oon to 
seie. 1541 R. Copland Guydoft's Quest. Chirnrg. Lj b, There 
ben thre maners. One is incarnatyue and it competeth to 
newe woundes, andjractures. 1563 T. Gale Ant idol. 1. ix. 6 
Medicines incarnatiue, which doe also ingender fleshe. 16x4 
T. Adams Devils Banquet 329 Your exulcerated sores 
cannot bee healed with incarnative salues. 1694 Salmon 
Bale's Disp. 1. (1713) 312/2 Mercury is the Balsam of Na- 
ture, in which is an incarnative and regenerative Vertue. 
f 2. Humorously or blunderingly used for incar- 
nate (here = * arrant’ : see Incarnate a. 1, note). 

1594 Greene & Lodge Looking ■ Glasse 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
1 19/2 Paltry why, you incarnative knave, what are you 
that you speak petty treason 7 ' 

B. sb. An incarnative medicine or application : 
see A. 1. 

1568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 43 Curatiuis and incamatiues 
succedis. 1643 I. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. viii, 36 To 
Vlcers already mundified, it is best to use Incarnative*. 
>720 Bechet in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 53 He scraped it with 
an Instrument for several Days, and drest it with Incarna- 
tives, designing to have ingendred Flesh on it. 

t Inca’rned, ppl a. Obs. [f. Incarn v.] - 

Incarnate. 

. *5 6 3 Mirr. Mag., Rivers Ivi, The duke of Glocestre that 
incarned devyll. 1871 T. H. Noyes Hymns Mod. Man, 
Relig. -Love xiii, Prating That Godhead incarned ever trod 
The bye-paths of our pitiful Planet. 

Incarnifica»tion. rare -°. = Incarnation i. 

1864 in Webster. 

f Inca-rry, v. Obs . [f. In- 1 + Carry v .] treats* 
To carry or convey in ; to mingle, mix. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Dva, Theys armis ar calde 
watteri : for ij. colowris ar incariet oon in to an other by 
the maner of water trobulde w' wynde. 1646^7 in Swayne 
Sarum C/turcAw. Acc. (1896) 324 Carying and incarying the 
Organ Pipes if. 

t Inca/rve, v. Obs. rare . Also en-. [f. In- 2 
= En- 1 3 + Carve v .] trans. To carve in or upon 
something ; to engrave. 

*596 Fitz-Gf.ffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 22 Encarving 
characters of memorie. x6o$ Daniel Queens Arcadia v. 
ii, He had incaru’d a woful Elegy. 1615 — Hymen's Tri. 
Wks. (1717) 131, I found incarv’d, and fair incaiv’d, these 
Words : Thy Sylvia, Thirsis, lives ; and is return’d. 
Incase, -ment, var. of Encase, -ment. 

+ Inca'Sk, v. Obs . [f. In- 1 or 2 + Cask sb.] trans. 
a, To put into, or as into, a cask. b. To cover 
with, or as with, a casque or helmet. 

i6xx Cotgr., Ett/ustS , inpiped, or incask ed. 16x2 Shelton 
Quix, I, m. xuL 256 Then aid hee incaske his pate in his hat, 
which was so broad, as it might serue him excellently for 
a Quitasoll. 

Incast (i'nkast), sb. local, [f. vbl. phrase cast 
*«.] Something ‘ thrown in ' ; a quantity of some 
commodity given in addition to the exact measure. 

1798 R, Douglas Agric. Surv. Roxb. «$■ Selkirk 357 It is 
still usual in several places to give a pound of incast , as it is 
here called, to every stone of wool, and a fleece to every 
pack sold. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.), Incast 
(Roxb. & Selkirksh.), a pound in a stone of wool, and a 
fleece in a pack, usually given above measure, 
t Inca'St, v. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Cast v.] trans. 
To cast or throw in ; fig. to suggest. Hence + I*n- 
casting vbl. sb throwing in ; suggestion. 

x 398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.fi. v. xxiv. (1495) 132 Somtyme 
hoorsnes of 'the throte fallith by incastynge of powdre. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Per f. lW. de W. 1494) t* xxi, Yf they 
fele ony stiryng wythin by thyncastyng of thenmye, or 
elles fro wythout of ony of the deuyfles prophets whiche 
men callen sothsayers. 1469 Sc. Acts yas. Ill (1597) § 34 
The said poynding for mailles and annualles, in-casting and 
out-casting of tennentes, be deferred. x6i<5 J. Lane Cont. 
Sqr.'sT. ix. 63 Th’ assailantes entries, evrie wheare to hinder, 
incastinge stooles, ropes, froes, chaines, manors, beddes, and 
all trassh whatsoever. 

+ Xnca'stellate, en.-, v. Obs. [fi ppi. stem 
.of med.L. incastelldre, It. incasteUare to iKCAS’rr.r. : 
see In- 2 , and -ATE®.] trans. To make into a castle; 
to' fortify; to enclose (a well or cistern) with 
masonry; see Castellated. 

15J8 L eland [tin. 1 , 73 Began' first to encastellate it. 
X S5>8 Stow Surv. viii. (1603) 46 And also incastelated the 
same round about. Ibid, xxxiii. 295 Incastellated the same 
in sufficient cesterns. x6ox F. Godwin Bps. 0/ Eng. 522 
rhe Auncient mannor place at Arkland he did encastellate. 

t Inca-stellated, ///. Obs. [ad. It. in* 
cast el Into * hoof-bound, that is when a horses hoofe 
is dride vp, so that it sounds hollow' (Florio), F. 
Vol. V. 


encasidi (1606), according to Hatz.-Dann., related 
to It. incast are, incastrare to enchase, mortice, 
insert firmly.] Hoof-bound (as a horse). 

x6xx Cotgr., Encasielle, incastellated, or narrow-heeled 
(as a horse). Ibid., Encastelure, a being incastellated, or 
growing narrow heeled ; a vicious, or painfull narrownesse 
m a horses heele. 1656 Blount Gloss ogr., Incastellated 
(Fr. Encastclll ), narrow-heeled (as a horse). 1658 in 
Phillips. 1676-1724 in Coles. 
tlnca-stle, v. Obs. In 6-^ encastle, 6-S 
ineastell. [ad. med.L. incastelldre ~ It. iticas - 
tcllare (Florio), OF. cnchasteler to furnish with 
a castle or castles, f. in- (In- 2 ) + L. ccistellum 
Castle ; cf. Incastellate.] trans. To provide 
with castles ; to fortify. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 47/2 Meth 
was alredie meetlie well and indifferentlie fortified and in- 
castelled. x6xx Florio, Incaslellare , to encastle, to fortifie 
with castles, to reduce or bring to a castle. 

flnea’Stled, inca*stelled, ///. a. Obs. [ad.F. 
encasteU : see Incastellated.] Hoof-bound. 

1706 Phillips, Incastelled , narrow Heel’d, or Hoof-bound, 
as An incastelled Horse. 

I-ncatch, sb. noncc-wd. [f. vbl. phr. catch in.] 
A catching or sudden drawing in (of the breath). 

*895 Chamb. Jrnl. XII. 782/1 There followed a fierce in- 
catch of his breath, a hollowing of his lean cheeks. 

Incatenate (inknrtm^t), v. [f. It. and med. 
L. incatenare to enchain, f. in- (In- 2) + L. catenate 
. to bind with chains, catena chain. Cf. F .enchainer.] 
trans. To put in chains ; to enchain, to fetter. 

1839 Blackzv. Mag. XLV. 689 He looks as embarrassed 
and incatenated, as a galley stave escaped from the 6 ague 
of Toulon. 

Xncatenation (inkset/h^'Jhn). [ad. med.L. 
incatendtidn-em, n. of action f. med.L. incatenare : 
see prec.] - Putting in or fastening with chains ; 
harnessing ; a linking or being linked together. 

1762 Goldsm. Cit. IV. cvin. Still.. more triflingly sedulous 
in the incatenation of fleas, or the sculpture of a cherry- 
stone. 1885 Q. Rev. Oct. 362 The blank verse . . had no 
variety, no incatenation, no harmony. 

t Xnca'the&rate, v - Obs. [f. med.L. incathe- 
drare , f. in- (In- ") + cathedra chair, bishop’s seat.] 
trans. To place in a chair ; to chair ; esp. to place 
in the cathedra or bishop’s chair ; to enthrone as 
a bishop. 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 77 He was there incathedrated, 
and with great reverence received and esteemed. 1641 Sir 

E. Dering Sp. Relig. 21 June (1642) 72 You are in your 
selves but fellow-members of the same house with us., untill 
by our Election, and by common suffrage you are Incathe- 
drated. 

1' Incan - sable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
capable of being caused ; having no cause. 

1653 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds 357 This is a most 
abstruse and hidden Motion.. and in some things it seemes 
as it were to be incausable. 

+ Incau'sative, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
causing. 

1829 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) IV. 3 Merely an ante- 
cedent, or an incausative alien antecedent in time. 

tlncauiielous, a. Obs. [f. In - 3 +■ Caute- 
lous : cf. L. incantela incaution.] Incautious, un- 
wary, heedless. 

1610 G- Fletcher Christ's Tri. i. xix. The bold Physitian 
too incautelous, By those he cures himselfe is murdered. 
x68i Flavel Meth. Grace xxviii. 48^5 The wiles and strata- 
gems it makes use of to ensnare the incautelous soul, a 1734 
North Exam. it. iv. § no (1740) 288 AII Advantage of ( 
Cavil at the Expressions of the Judges, if any had been in- 
cautelous, was lost. 

Hence + Incau telonsly adv . ; + Incau'telous- 
ness. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xv. 144 This by incautelous- 
nesse and Credulity, a 1636 Hales Rem., Serin. R om. xiv. 1 
(R.) We grow sick many times by incautelously conversing 
with the diseas'd. 1693 Bampfield Repl. Dr. Wallis 32 If 
it were not written incautelously. 

t XncaU’tely, adv. Obs. [f. L. incaul-us in- 
cautious, incaute incautiously + -ly 2 . Cf. the obs. 

F. equivalent meant emeriti] Incautiously, heed- 
' lessly. 

15x0 Sheph. Kal. vii. Gvb, Ofte tvmes Incautely Not 
takynge hede what they swere. 1657 \V. MoRiCF. Coena quasi 
Kotvr) Def. xi. 126 It was incautely said so of him alone. 

Incantion (inkp-jbn). [f. In- 3 + Caution, 
after L. incautus, etc.] Want of caution ; care- 
lessness, heedlessness, unwariness. 

1715-20 Pope Iliad xxm. 415 Lest thro* incaution failing, 
thou may’st be A joy to others, a reproach to me. 1800 
Med. Jml. IV. 439 That disease .. quickly spreads, from 
incaution, to the houses of their more opulent neighbours. 
2884 Horner Florence (ed. 2) I. xxi. 312 The accusation 
arose from the incaution of one of the monks. 

Incautious (inkp-Jbs), a. [f. In- 3 + Cautious, 
after L. incautus, etc.] Not cautious ; wanting m 
caution ; careless, heedless, unwary, rash. 

a 1703 Pomfhct Poet. Wks. (1833) 27 Some swains, I own, 
impose upon the fair, And lead the’ incautious maid into a 
snare. 1800 A slat. Ann. Reg., Proc. E. Ind. Ho. 101/2 If 
in an incautious moment that honourable director had 
written an imprudent letter. 1832 Lewis Use fy Ab. Pol. 
Terms Introd. 2 An incautious employment . . of language. 
1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. \u (1870) 33 A single in- 
cautious step may be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences. 


Incautiously (inkp-Jasli), adv. [f. prec. 4* 
-LY 2 .] In an incautious manner ; without caution; 
heedlessly, unwarily, rashly. 

1733 Arbuthnot On Air (J.), A species of palsy invades 
such as incautiously expose themselves to the morning air. 
1741 tr. D'Argens Chinese Lett. vi. 32 The Sentence of 
Death pronounc’d ever so incautiously and bluntly. 1898 
}V. M. Ramsay Was Christ born in Bethlehem f v. 115 He 
incautiously adopted a series of errors. 

Incautiousness (inkp-Jbsnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being incautious ; heed- 
lessness, rashness. 

*796 Jane Austen Sense «5- Sens. I. xv. Your eyes have 
been reproaching them every day for incautiousness. X865 
Daily Tel. j Nov. 6/5 The obloquy.. is due in a great mea- 
sure to the incautiousness of its votaries. 

Incavate (rnkav^t), v. rare—*, [f. ppl. stem 
of L. incavdre : see Inca ye, and cf. Excavate.] 
trans. = Incave v.l 

1727 Bailey vol. 1 1, Incavated, made hollow. 1839 S mart, 
Incarnated, made hollow; bent round or in. 1884 Cassells 
lincycl. Did., Incavate, to make hollowed or concave. 
Incavate (i'nkav^t), c. rare-*, [ad. L. in- 
cavdt-us, pa, pple. of incavdre : see prec.] Hol- 
lowed, bent inwards. 

In recent Diets. 

Incavation.(inkav*i jbn). [n. of action from 
L. incavare : see Incavate.] a. The action of 
making hollow or bending inwards, b. A hollow 
or depression on a surface ; a hollowed place. 

1799. Kirwan Geol. Ess. qo The protuberance . . in South 
America, corresponding with the tncavation on the African 
side from the river of Congo to Cape Palmas. 2852 Seidel 
Organ 78 This lip is .. not a separate part ot the pipe, but 
merely an incavation on the foot. 

+ Inca’ve, V. 1 Obs . [ad. L. incavdre to hollow, 
f. in- (In- 2 ) + cavare to hollow.] trans. To make 
hollow or concave ; to bend inwards. Hence Xn- 
ca*ved ppl, a. 

86 Sidney A rcad'ta n. (1622) 141 But bow all knees, 
now of her knees My tongue doth tell what fancie sees . . 
Whose bought incau'd doth yeeld such sight, Like cunning 
Painter shadowing white. 

Incave, encave (inkv*-v, en-), v.~ [f. In- 2 , 
En -1 + Cavej^. Cf. F. encaver (1395 in Godef. 
Compl.).] trans. To enclose or shut up in, or as 
in, a cave. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. i. 82 Stand you a while apart . . Do 
but encaue your selfe. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 307 (D.) The 
bristled Bore and Beare Incaued rage. 1729 Savage IVan- 
derer 1. 358 There .. Incav’d secure th’ exulting eagle 
dwells. 1821 Mom in B/ackw. Mag , X. 301 The stayless 
element found its way to nether domes encaved. 1856 Kane 
Arc/. Expi. 11. xxvi. 264 The rocks seemed to close above 
our heads, .a protecting cliff between us and the gale. We 
were completely encaved. 

Incavern, encavern (inkre-vajn, en-), v. 
[f. In- 2 , En- 1 + Cavekn sb. 1 : cf. It. incavernare 
[Florio).] trans. To shut up in n cavern : =prec. 

1611 Florio, Incauemare, to encaue, to encauerne, to en- 
denne. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 6 Then Lid creeps on 
along, and taking Tbrushel throws Herself amongst the 
rocks ; and so incavern'd goes. 1836 F. Mahoney Ret. 
Father Prout, Literature <V 7 esuits (1859) 178 Soothing 
the toils of the encaverned slave. 

+ Inca’vity. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + Cavity ; 
cf. L. incavdre to In cave.] The quality of being 
bent inwards, hollowed formation, concavity. 

1730 A. Gordon MaffeCs Amphith. 135 Their Size, Sharp- 
ness, Incavity, and Form, 

Incawse, var. of Encause v., Obs. 

Inceasible, erron. form of Incessable a. 
Ince&e (insrd), v. rare. [ad. L. inccdpre to go 
on, f. in- (In- 2 ) + cedi re to go, depart : cf. recede, 
proceed.] intr. To move on, advance ; to move 
or march with measured or stately pace. Hence 
luce ding ppl. a . *, luce* din gly adv. (often with 
allusion to Virgil, /En. 1. 46). 

1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr.Sci. Men (1841) II. 79 
The stars will appear to incede nearly under the same angle 
and spots of the moon. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies it. i. 142 
In his Retrocession, when direct he incedes above it. 1822 
Blackiu. Mag. XI. 459 The majestic inceding step of the 
English Muse, as exemplified by Shakespeare and Milton. 
1853 C. Bronte Villettey.\\\\. (1863) 248 Even in the utter- 
most frenzy of energy is each masnad movement royally, 
imperially, incedingly upborne. 

t Ince lebrated, a. Obs. [f. In -3 + Cele- 
brated, after the L. equiv. inctlebr dlus.] Not 
celebrated ; having no celebrity. 

1538 Leland I tin. II. 79 Ther was a Chapelle of Thomas 
Bekket on the Grene in Shirburn, it stondith but incele- 
bratid. 

So Incele'brity, want of celebrity. 

1803 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 25 6 A mournful proof 
of the incelebrity of this great and amazing work (Barclays 
Argents ] among both the public and the people. XE12 
Eustace Class. Tour (1821) IV. 342- y , . 

t Inc end (insemd), v. Obs. (exc. as noncc-wd.) 
[ad. L. incend-crc to set on fire, kindle, f. in- 
(Ijt- 3 ) + * can dire to cause to glow, cf. candere to 
glow, shine : cf. It. inundcre to kindle, mflamc.j 
1. trans. To kindle, set alight, set on fire. In 
qnot. 1S72, to bum as incense f nonce-use ). 

,597 A. M. tr. GmlUmcou's Fr.Ch,r« rr . yi b/t Afittle. 
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INCENDIARISM. 

mcendod. 2624 Quarles Da. Sion's Son,,. xx. ig 
Thy breath .. incends quick Humes. I7o5 c. Pursiiall 
Med, Macrocosm 34 Steel mcended by the stro.sk of a Flint. 
187a J. G. MURntv Comm. Lev. iv. I2 It signifies merely to 
destroy by fire ; whereas the other means to incend, or con- 
sume as incense. ' 

2 . To engender (bodily heat) ; to heat, inflame 
(the body or its organs). 

1S33 E lyot Cast. He It he in. iii. (1541)543, Natural] heate, 
by witnarawinge of moysture, is to moche incended. 1574 
Newtov^r/M Mag 5 Nothyng doth so muche incende 
ana enfiame natural! heate, as laboure and mooving. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. in. }, They incend it [the brain] 
without measure. 

8 . To inflame, excite (the mind, passions, etc.) ; 
to incite to action. 

1502 Atkynson tr. Dc Imitationc in. vi. 200 Loue knoweth 
no mesure ; but it incendeth the louer oute of measure. 
1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxiii, The perfecte pat erne of Industrie 
..to be understande of the reders. And.. incende them to 
approche to the true practising therof. 1599 Marston Seer. 
I'lllanie n. vi. 201 Oh theres a line incends his lustfull 
bloody 1684 T. Hockin Gods Decrees 71 Spanish flies .. 
given in a potion incend lust. 

Hence Inc ending vbl. sb . and ppl. a. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Hclthc t. (1539) Ir b, Moche incendynge 
or adustion of bloude. 1772 Nugf.nt tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 
JI. 328 The Persians offered to the sun. .incending pyres. 

Incendiarism (inse'ndiariz’m). [f. Incen- 
diary + -ism.] The practice of an incendiary, 
a. lit. The practice or act of maliciously setting 
fire to buildings or other property; the practice 
or commission of arson. 

1837 Lockhart Scott _ l.v.iix. an 1S30, Ever)’ newspaper 
teemed with details of riot and incendiarism. 1850 Kings- 
ley A It. Locke xvii, With robbery, assassinations, vitriol- 
bottles, and midnight incendiarism. 1897 Times 23 Jan. 
13/1 The Fulahs have proved themselves masters in in- 
cendiarism. 

b. Jig. The inflaming or exciting of passion, 
strife, or violence ; inflammatory agitation. 

1674-1710 Burnet Serm. Royal Martyr 5 Among the 
much-abused words of the late time were Incendiary and 
Incendiarism. 1836 Marryat MidsJt. Easy (1863) 202 
Already we have had a good deal of incendiarism about the 
country, and some . . have advised sedition and conspiracy'. 
xB6o L. Harcourt Diaries G. Rose 1. 156 Lord John Russell 
will do well to abstain from raking up the. .embers of Whig 
incendiarism. 

So In ce‘n diarize v, tram, (nonce -?t>d.), to infect 
with incendiarism; to inflame, ‘set on fire 1 . 

1859 Blackiv. Mag- Mar. 291/2 Suspecting that we bad 
picked up traitorous designs . . and meant to incendiarise 
Constantinople with the same. 

Incendiary (insemdiari), a. and sb. Also 7 
on-, [ad. L. incendidri-us causing conflagration, 
setting on fire, f. tttcetidi-um burning, conflagration, 
f. incendere to Incend : see -am*.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Consisting in, relating or pertaining to, the 
malicious setting on fire of buildings or other 
property. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gl. Bril. ix. ix. § 105. 626 An incendiary 
outrage at Norwich, where the_ Citizens set op fire the 
Priorie Church. *1x845 Hood (title) An Incendiary Song. 
1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax vii. (ed. 17) 76 The glare of 
some incendiary fire. 

b. MU ’ Adapted or used for setting on fire an 
enemy’s buildings, ships, etc. 

1871 Daily News 14 Jan., Should they still jbe obstinate, 
a shower of incendiary shells of great size will be poured 
upon them. 1892 E. Baker Prelim . Tactics ii. 31 The am- 
munition carried per gun., is: ring shell, 84; ..case, 8; 
incendiary shell, 6. 

2 Having the character of inflaming or excit- 
ing the passions, esp. in regard to political matters ; 
tending to stir up strife, violence, or sedition ; in- 
flammatory. 

16x4 T. Adams Devits Banquet 32 Zeale is 1. hote ; no 
incendiary', no praeter-naturall, but a su per- natu rail heate. 
1777 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 145 All incendiary acts and 
incendiary practices. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 336 Ideas are disturbing, incendiary, follies 
of young men, repudiated by the solid portion of society. 
1853 Brimley Ess., My Novel 263 To counteract the effect 
of incendiary publications. 

B. sb. 

1 . A person who maliciously sets fire to a building 
or other property ; one who wilfully or criminally 
causes a conflagration ; one who commits arson. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 238 Others called him with open 
mouth Incendiarie \mnrg. Or firebrand because he burnt the 
Capitoll]. 1672 R. Wild Poet, t.iccnt. 26 We woukl make 
Bonfires tsir) but that we fear Name of Incendiaries we 
may hear. 1769 Blackstone Comm . I V. xvi. 220 Fire too fre- 
quently involves in the common calamity persons unknown 
to the incendiary, and not intended to be hurt by him. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii ill. i, These are the incendiaries that burnt 
Rome under Nero. ' 

f b. gen. A person or thing that kindles or sets 

on fire. Ohs. 

1654 H. L 1 Estrange Chos. / (1655) X7 Instructions were 
issued out for the firing of them, and Sir Samuel Argali was 
appointed to be the incendiary. 1684 T. Burnet Tk. Earth 
ii. 47 The sun, and the central fire. These two great in- 
cendiaries, they say, will be let loose upon us at the con- 
flagration. . . . 

2 .Jig. A person who inflames or excites the pas- 
sions of men, esp. in regard to political matters ; 
one who stirs up civil strife or violence; a mover 
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of dissension or sedition : an inflammatory agitator 
a ‘ firebrand ’. 

1631 Gouge God's Arrows in. § 93 . 35 6 Campion, ami 
other seminaries and Incendiaries were sent by the Pope 
167= Marvell Rch. Trans/.. i. 163 He is an hot-headed lm 
cendiary 1704 J. Blair in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. 
Col Ch. I. 101 Playing the Incendiary by endeavouring to 
make differences among friends. 1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 46s 
Transforming them.. into dangerous political incendiaries 
*1x797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845) III. i. 8 The 
Jesuits had been the incendiaries of the late insurrection. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. Ind. 1. ii. I. *39 Native officers . 
bad been active m aggravating the irritation caused. . . The 
dismissal of the incendiaries, .restored tranquillity, 

+ b. A thing that inflames or excites passion, 
strife, etc. ; an incentive to evil. Obs . 

1628 Burton Anat. Mel. hi. iii. 1. ii. (ed. 3) 548 Causes or 
incendiaries of this rage. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr . vi. 58 
Their intemperate drinking . . was the incendiary of some 
quarrels. 1726 Shelvocke Foy. round World 286 We took 
a booty . .which might have been made valuable, if discretion 
and prudence might have had the management of it; for 
want of which it proved a troublesome incendiary. 

Hence Ince’ndiaryship ( nonce-wd .), the office 
or personality of an incendiary. 

x 640-1 Ld. Dicky Pari. Sp. o Feb. 13 Was there a man 
peaceably affected, studious of the Quiet and Tranquillity 
of his Countrey? Their Incendiariships hath plagued him. 

+ Ince*ndiate, S'- Obs. rare. [f. L. incendi-um 
conflagration, burning + -ATE 3 7 ; cf. mod.F. in- 
ccndier.'] tram. To set fire to, bum, make a fire 
of. {Affected.') So f Xncendia'tion, conflagra- 
tion ; + Ince*nttiator f one who kindles or excites. 

1653 Several Proc. Pari. 9-16 Aug. No. 4. 42 (Stanf.) The 
chief Incendiators of the most of the Troubles and Wars in 
Europe. 1700 Rvcaut Hist. Turks III. 302, I believe that 
this lncendiation did proceed from an Irruption of Subter- 
ranean Fires, a 1701 Sedley Grumbler 1. i, He has lacerated, 
incendiated all his books. 

tlnce’ndlous, a. Obs . [ad. L. incendios-us, 

f. inccndium : see -ous.] = Incendiary a. Hence 
Incendiously adv. (Webster, 1856). 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captivity N. Amer. 5 The massacre 
of my parents and connections,., and the incendious destruc- 
tion of their dwellings. 

H Ince*ndium. Obs. Also in anglicized form 
incendy. [L. inccndium burning fire, conflagra- 
tion, burning, f. incendere ; see Incend. Cf. in 
same sense It. ruce/tdia.] A conflagration ; a vol- 
canic eruption. 

1637 N abues Hanniball <$- Seipio m. iii, To prevent an 
incendium it is best To quench a brand before it fire the 
rest. 1667 Obs. Bunt. Land, in Select . Hart. Mi sc. (1793) 
445 An incendy, a conflagration, a ruin and devastation by 
fire. 1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 967 A Chronological Accompt 
of the several Incendium's or Fires of Mount /Etna. X750 
R. Roe Let. to Abraham Johnson 12 Quench’d the fatal 
flames as spedily as Gulliver did the fam’d Lilliputian In- 
cendium. 

*t Ince*ndment. Obs. rare. [f. Incend v. + 
-3IENT.] The action of kindling or inflaming. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville's Polexander 111. v. 144 
This love, being so ardent, could produce nothing but flames 
and incend ments. 

Incensation (insens? ’Jan), [n. of action f. 
med.L. incensart to Incense.] The action of 
perfuming with incense ; censing. 

1853 J. D. H. Dale tr. B aides chi s jCerem. Rom. Rite 8 
During the incensation of the Celebrant, he stands near the 
Deacon. 1890 T. E, BridgEtt Blwtd . Forg. iv. 101 
A priest with a thurible continues the incensation. 1893 
Dublin Rev. Apr. 281 The ceremony concludes, in the Byzan- 
tine rite, with.. the incensation of the gifts. 

Incense (rnsens), sb. Forms : 3 ansens, 4 
ensense, encenz, 4-5 encense, encence, 4'-6 
encens, ensence, 4-8 ensens, 5 yncense, 5-6 
incence, 6 insence, 5- incense. [ME. ansens , 
encenz , a. OF. encens (12th c.), ancens , ad. eccl. L. 
incensum incense, lit. 1 that which is set on fire 
neuter of incensus, pa. pple. of incendere to set on 
fire. Altered through ensence, encence , to incense , 
after L. An aphetic ME. form was Cense sb. ! ] 

1 . An aromatic gum or other vegetable product, 
or a mixture of fragrant gums and spices, used for 
producing a sweet smell when burned. 

*71290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 178/22 Gold and mirre and An- 
sens. c 1340 Cursor M. 9358 (Trin.) Wei sworir hir vesti- 
ment pan encense pat is brent. *: 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2545 
pan was par at hure fete of encenz a fair dentee, And of 
balme pat smyllep swete & spycery gret plentee. £1386 
Chaucer Kntis T. 1573 And moore encens in to the Fyr be 
caste, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 67 pai bring -.incense 
and oper thinges swete smelland. 1526 Pilgr-. Perf. (Ay. ae 
AV. 1531) 170 b, Some aduysed her to brenne incence in her 
cell. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xcvii. 280 His roote sauoreth 
like the Encens, which is called in Greke Libanos. 1010 
Markham Masterp. 1. xciv. 186 Take the powder of gum- 
— - • * 1666 Dryden Ann. 


dragant, Ensens, and damaske roses. .J: 

Mirab. ccxcvii, The East with incense, jmd the est with 
gold, Will stand like suppliants to receive her doom. 1709 
Land. Gaz. No.4518/4 For Publick Sale,. .a good quantity 
of . . Oil of Turpentine, Ensens alias Fran kincense- 1850 
J. Gardner Faiths World U. 127 On the day of 

atonement, .having received incense from one oft I P , 
he [the high-priest] offered it on the golden altar. 1897 
W.llis F&v/r. PL II. 363 It [Styrax] is used med.cnally 
and for incense. « ^ 

2 . The smoke or perfume of incense, esp. when 
burned as an oblation or in religions ceremonial, 
r i3 8o Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 34' E ' 1" encence he, 


INCENSE. 

my3ten putte aivey [>c stynke ofi>e stable. 1390 Gower Ccnf 
i U. 243 With encense He sacreth and doth reverence. 148,' 
Caxton Cetlo livb, To pease God vyth encence and bv 
good werkes. i6u Bible F.-ck. viii. 11 A thicke cloud of 
incense went vp. 1661 South Twelve Serm. (16981 III 177 
Like Incense, while it ascends to Heaven it perfumes all 
about it. 1739 Gray Lei. in Poems (1775) 69 We listened 
‘2.^’ O breathed nothing but incense (or two hours 
;86o C. Sancster Hesfems etc. i8r, I too Did offer incense 
in that solemn place. 

3 . tram/, a. (In biblical language.) The smoke 
or odour of any burnt sacrifice, b. Any pleasant 
perfume or fragrance, as of flowers. 

ez 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixv. 14 [Ixvi. 13], I sail oliire til 
)>e wip encens of wethirs [ so Wvclif 1382 ; 1611 incense of 
rnmmes]. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 194 Sacred Light began 
to dnwne In Eden on the humid Flours, that breathd Tbir 
morning Incense. 1712 Pope Messiah 24 With all the 
incense of the breathing spring. 1821 Shellev Ginevra u6 
’1 he matin winds from the expanded flowers Scatter their 
hoarded incense. 

4 . /g. Applied to something figured as a religious 
sacrifice, or as offered in the way of homage, e.g. 
prayer, praise, flattery ; esp. when represented as 
grateful to the recipient. 

[111340 Hampole Psalter cxl. 2 My prayere he rightid 
as ensens in )>i sight.] 1382 Wyclif Rev. viii. 4 The smoke 
of the encensis of the preyers of halewis. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 194 Offer pure incense to so pure a shrine. 1614 Earl 
Stirling Domes. day ir, (K.), The sorrow of his saints doth 
move God much : No sweeter incence then the sighs of 
such. 1738 Pope Utiiv. Prayer 32 To thee .. One Chorus 
let all Being^ raise, All Nature's Incense rise I 1746-7 
Hervey Medit. (1818J 195 Continue to add the incense of 
a dutiful' life, to all the oblations of a grateful tongue. 
<11854 H. Reed Lect. Brit. Poets (1857) II. x. 22 The 
incense of flattery which his satellites were forever burning 
beneath his nostrils. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 313 The 
king, to whom no incense was so sweet as the voice of 
popular applause. 

5 . Comb., as incense-breath, -cloud, -mist, -pan, 
-pot, -smoke ; incense-bearing, -burning, -loaded 
adjs. ; incense-blossom, a blossom yielding ‘in- 
cense’ or fragrance; incense-boat, a boat-shaped 
vessel used to hold incense for transfer to a censer ; 

T ineense-brass, a rendering of Gr. xaMtoAi'flaror 
in Rev. i. 15 (1611 ‘fine brass’, R. V. 1S81 
‘ burnished brass ’, but also explained as ‘ yellow 
frankincense ’); incense-breathing seed/., exhaling 
‘ incense ’ or fragrance ; incense-burner, (a) one 
who burns incense ; (/>) a vessel or stand in or on 
which incense is burnt ; incense-cedar, the genus 
Libocedrus, esp. the White Cedar ( L . decurrcns) 
of Western North America; incense-cup, a cup 
or small vessel for burning incense ; also applied 
to certain small vessels found in prehistoric graves ; 
+incense-frank = FKAKKiNCEN8E(0fo.); incense- 
tree, a name for various trees yielding incense, 
esp. of the genera Bosutellia (chiefly East Indian) 
and Idea (chiefly South American) ; also applied 
to a species of Pittosponnn, from its fragrant 
flowers ; incense-wood, the wood of Icica liepta- 
phylla, a South American tree ; + incense-svort, 

‘a kind of herb’ (Phillips, 1706). . 

1818 Shellev Ret-. Islam xii. xix, Many a lawny moun- 
tain With “incense-bearing forests. 1817 — To Constantsa 
Singing, Western isles with incense-blossoms bright. ioS3 
J. D. H. Dale tr. Baldeschi's Ccrevi. Rom. Rite 8 He .. 
presents the navicula (or *incense-boat) to the Master or 
Ceremonies. 1866 R. F. Littledale Incense 19. ihe 
priest . . takes the incense-boat, and burns incense in the . 
thurible, censing the altar five limes. X50Z JJA VS ir. 
Bullingcr on Apoc. (1573) 17 b, The feeie of the Lord are 
of Copper, or like to *Jncens-brnsse burnyng in ^hre- ror 
Incensbrasse is a word compounded of Brasse and incence. 
X750 Gray Elegy v, The breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn. <11843 Southey Comm.-fl. Sh. lV. 3 ■ An .,‘ nc 7 "'f' 
burner to the idols. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Liboerdrus, 
•Incense Cedar, a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Poems, To Picture 
Madonna, And hath the crested helmet tow d Before thee, 
midst the *incense-cloud ? 1633 True Trojans HI. ■ 

Had. Dodsley XII. 498 An altar we descrj, wnere 
•incense-frank and amber fumes did fly In lUtH ™h n S 
curls. 1842 Faber Styrian Late etc. 37 /"= ‘/. "l 
loaded air. a 183s Mrs. Hemans Poems, ' 

ing Through •incense-mists their sainted page ry. ^ 
Florio, Incensorio, a censor, or incense-pan. 

Holyday Juvenal 248 There was no such matter as me 
bringing of their incense in papers 10 lhc it n’ AMnEK 
being, for that purpose, an incense-pan. x ®99 ' . 

toy U. I. 43 a little AUar, with two •Incense-pots on «. 

1587 Fenner in Farr S. P. Eltz. ('845) !*• a4' ,P n5c ; 
saffron, sweet canes, Cinomon, with '* 1C '5 st , cf, P „bberies 
trees. X855 Kingsley Wcstw.Hoxxu (>889) 39 x ^ lga , 

of heaths and rhododendrons, and woolly incens - * 

Leisure Hour Dec. 753^ The PiUosporafn or 
as it is here called from the perfume which its P > 
flowers give out. 1866 Trcas. Bot Incens 1 
heptaphylla . T .'/n-vcr 

Incense (i-nsens), vi Forms : “ c . 
sb. [a. ]•'. encenser ( Chanson Roland, nth c.;, 
corresp. to med.L. and It. iuccnsaf c f . > 

incensum , incenso , Incense sb . ] 

1 . irans. To fumigate or perfume (a person or 
thing) with incense, esp. in connexion with a rcti 
gious ceremony; to bum or offer incens 
(an image), or to (a deity) ; to cense. , . 

1303 R. Bkunne Hattdl. Sy nttc 11093 .. 

bodyf c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptist a 47 P iS 
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wes in be tempil gan, .. til incense pe altere. 1401 Pol. 
Poems (Rollc) II- 44 Chorees children, with new senceres 
ensencen the auters of synne. 1496 Dives % Pa-up. (W. de 
W.) 1. xv. 47/x Now clerkes encense ymages & other. 1558 
Hethe in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) i. App. vi. 40Z Kinge 
Ozias did take the censer to incense the aulter. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 144 An IdoNroome, where they 
Incense these Deities morning and euening. 1709 J. John- 
son Clergy m. Hade M. 11, 194 They that .. did not .. with 
their own hands incense Idols, 1805 Southey Modoc 11. 
ii. And those infernal Priests who guard him then .. At 
morning and at evening incense him, And mock him with 
knee-reverence. 1837 Carlyle Fr.Rcv. II. 1. x, Neither., 
shall any man or woman, self-styled noble, be ‘incensed,’— 
foolishly fumigated with incense, in Church. 

Jig. 1729 Stackhouse Body Divin. iv. i. § 2 (1776) II. 428 
The prayers of the saints incensed with the merits of his 
sacrifice. 

2 . transf. To perfume with any pleasant odour ; 
to suffuse with fragrance ; to scent. (In quot. 1503, 
to drive out by diffusing fragrance.) 

1303 Hawes Examp. Virt. tv. tii. Fragrant fioures full of 
delycasy That all yll heyres [= airs] dyde ensence oute. 
3727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. hid. I. vii. 68 Some 
Powder of Benjoin, Myrrh or Frankincense, which produce 
a thick Smoke, that incenses or perfumes the whole Room, 
1832 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. iv, A goodly quantity of 
peat, which was crumbling to white ashes, . . incensed the 
kitchen with its not ungrateful odor. 1861 L. L. Noble 
Icebergs 303 Wild roses incensed the fresh air. 1884 J. Payne 
1001 Nights VIII. 2o She incensed herself with aloes-wood 
and scented herself with musk and ambergris. 

3 . fig. To offer flattering homage or adulation 
to ; to flatter. ? Obs. 

1732 Genii. Instr. (ed. xo) 2x2 (D.) He . . now must be 
bought off and incensed by his Sovereign, as the Devil is 
by the Indians, that he may do no more harm. 1736 Ld. 
Hervey Mem. Geo. II, I. 319 Flatterers that were per- 
petually incensing his altars. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Pert ue's Anted. Paint. (1786) III. 206 This was not the 
only instance in which the poet incensed the painter. 

4 . To burn or offer as incense {lit. and fig.). 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn . 11. Concl., The good, if any bee, 

is due .. to be incensed to the honour first of the Diuine 
Maiestie, and next of your Maiestie. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 417 A Censer with Incense, which he 
incenseth. 1872 J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. iv. xx-i2 The 
whole carcass of the bullock is burned, not incensed or 
turned into a sweet smell on the altar, but consumed by fire 
in the'place of ashes. 

6. intr. To burn or offer incense. 
c 1 j8S Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 395 They notde encense ne 
saenfise right nought. 1388 Wyclif Luke i. 9 He. . entride 
in to the temple, to encense. c 1449 Pecock Rejr. ir, vi. 
169 To encense to God or to a Seint bifore an auter. 
1638 Pettit . Con/, viii. (1657) 250 Such who .. through 
frailty had incensed unto Idols. 1870 Daily News 7 Feb., 
His Holiness , . afterwards walked round the coffin, incens- 
ing and sprinkling holy water. 

Incense (inse-ns), v? Forms : 5 encense, 5 -6 
ensense, 5-7 incence, 6-7 insence, 6- incense, 
[a. OF. incenser (? e licenser ) (i5-i6th c. in Godef.), 
f. L. incens ppl. stem of inccndere to set on fire, 
Incend.] 

1 1 . trans. To set on fire, kindle ; to consume 
with fire, burn. Obs. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur xxi. xi, Syr Launcelot with his 
viij felowes wente abouce the hors here syngyng & redyng 
many an holy oryson, & frankensens vpon the corps en- 
censed. 1477 Norton Ord . Alch. v. in Ashm. {1652) 64 
Licenced with Heate. 1509 Hanves Past. Pleas. 1. xv, 
Envyroned about With tongues of fyre as bright as any 
starre, That fyry flambes ensensed alway out. 1593 
G. Fletcher Licia (1876) 53 For why my heart with sighs 
doth breath such flame, That ayre and water both incensed 
be. 1625 Bacon Ess. t Adversitic (Arb.) 505 Vertue is like 
pretious Odours, most fragrant, when they are incensed, or 
crushed, c 1700 Addison Milton imit. out of 3 rd Asneid 
(R.), Now belches molten stones and ruddy flame Incenst, 
or tears up mountains by the roots. 

+ b. To heat, make hot. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. 1. 1. 1. iv. 12 Madnesse . . hath 
the same causes as the other [Phrensie], as Choler adust, 
and Blood incensed, Braines inflamed. 

1 2 . fig. To inflame, excite, ‘kindle’ (passion or 
ardent feeling). Obs. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. Hi. 184 Shall Curio.. with 
bare groping touch Incense his lust ? 1631 Gouge Gods 
Arrows 1. § 4. 7 These by their sinoes much incense Gods 
wrath. X667 Milton P . L. ix. 692 Will God incense his 
ire For such a petty Trespass ? 1809 W. Irving Kuickerb. 
VH. vi. (1849) 4*o Perplexities which bewildered the brain 
and incensed the ire of honest Peter. 

1 3 . To inflame, excite, ‘ fire ’ (a person 1 with 
some ardent feeling or passion). Obs. exc. as in b. 

143S Misyn Fire of Love 102 My saule truly with holy 
lufe was ensensyd. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. ii, Some . . be in- 
censed with glorie, some with ambicion. 1610 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Piet. t. lx. And all incensed with love, With 
wonder and amazement, did her beauty prove. X664 
Flodden F. 1. x You muses all my mind incense. 

b. spec. To inflame with wrath, excite or pro- 
voke to anger, make angry, enrage, exasperate. 
(The current sense.) 

*494 Fabyan Citron, vi. ccvii. 220 For the whiche he 
ensensed the kynge of Frauoce agayne hym in all that he 
myght. cx 5 86 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxviil xvi, How 
ofte this crooked kind Incenst him in the desert every 
where, Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 36 Much was the knight 

incenst with his lewd word. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xxx . It9 They incensed the Inhabitants against him. 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones xvt. ii, This so incensed her 
father, that.. he departed from her with many hard words 


and curses. 1858 Bright Sp. India 24 June, A thing likely 
to incense and horrify the people of India. 

■ C. fig. To stir up, make violent or furious. 

In quot. 1604 with mixture of sense 1. 

1604 Dekker Honest IPh. Wks. 1873 II. 133 Winds 
wrasthng with great fires, incense the flame*. 1615 G. 
Sandys Trav. 2 A sea tempestuous and vnfaithfnH ; at an 
instant incensed with sudden gusts. Ibid. 25 A trade-wind 
blowing . . which when contrary, to the streame, doth ex- 
ceedingly incense it. 

f 4 - To incite to some action ; to urge, instigate, 
stir up, ‘ set on \ Const, to or to do something. 

In some instances perhaps associated with Insense, q. v. 
* 53 * Elyot Gov. i. xiv. If nature .. wyll dispose them to 
that maner studie, they shall be therto the more incensed, 
and come unto it the better prepared and furnisshed. 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Pet. 7 The Profession . . 
whereunto they ought rather to be encensed and allured by 
your honest behauiour. x6oo Holland Livy xxvii. xlix. 665 
[Asdrubal] when his men were weery and drew back . . in- 
censed [acceudit] them againe, one while by faire words 
and intreatie, another while by sharpe checks and rebukes. 
1639 Fuller Holy IVarwt. xxviii. (1647)217 By which speech 
he incensed the English to go on with him. 

Incensed (i*nsenst), ppl. a. x [f. Incense vl 
(or sb.) + -ED.] Perfumed or accompanied with 
incense ; filled with the smoke of incense. 

1611 Heywood Gold. Age r. Wks. 1874 1. 13 The Delphian 
God, Spake from the Incenst Altar. 1812 S. Rogers Colum- 
bus v. 21 The incensed rites, and choral harmonies. 1866 
Neale Sequences <5- Hymns 131 Again shall banner, cross, 
and cope gleam thro* the incensed aisle. 

Incensed (inse'nst, poet . inse'nsed), ppl. a . 2 
[f. Incense v .2 4- -ed 1.] 

+ 1 . a. lit. Set on fire, kindled, b. fig. (of 
anger, etc.) Kindled, excited. Obs. 

1612 Rowlands More Knaues Yet ? 27 Whose heauy wrath 
and iust incensed Ire, Hath sentenc’d me to euerlasting fier. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 213 The coruscation of 
some incensed Exhalations breaking forth by pauses and 
intervals from the Clouds. 1694 tr. Milton's Lett. Stale, 
To Pr. Transilvania May an. 1655, Beseeching him to re- 
move his incens’d Anger from his Subjects. 

2 . Inflamed with wrath, made angry, enraged. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill \ il i. 52 Betweene these swelling 

wrong incensed Peeres. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 847 Hast’n 
to appease Th’ incensed Father, and th' incensed Son, While 
Pardon may be found in time besought. 1681-6 J. Scott 
Chr. Life (1747) HI- 16 He will appear against us as an 
incensed Judge in the Quarrel of his Father’s Authority. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece xviii. III. 5 1 To abandon the 
Samians to the vengeance of their incensed sovereign. 

3 . Her. Said of an animal depicted with fire 
issuing from the mouth and ears. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1256/2 The field, .charged 
with so many lions of the first rampants incensed gules. 1882 
Cussans Her. vi. (ed. 3) 90. 

Hence Incensedness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Incenseless (i’nsensles), a. [f. Incense sb. 

+ -less.] Without incense. 

1856 G. Wilson Gateways Know 2. (1859) 80 An oppor- 
tunity . . which our modern incenseless worship does not 
supply. 

Incensement (inse'nsment). Now rare. [f. 
Incense v . 2 + -jient.] The fact of being incensed ; 
anger, wrath, exasperation. 

X599 Porter Angry Worn. Abirtgd. in Hazl. DodsleyV II. 
316 Not for that your incensement Makes me make offer of 
it, but your health. 1601 Shaks. I wet. N. hi. iv. 260 His 
incensement at this moment is so implacable, that satisfac- 
tion can be none, but by pangs of death and sepulcher ! 
1624 Heywood Captives irr. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Rather 
give him upp a Sacrifice To my lord’s just incensement. 
1821 Examiner 814/2 Popular incensement. .seems more to 
be indicated. 1867 Ouida Idaliax. 126 Such a freedom .. | 
now lashed him into vehement pain and incensement. 

t Ince-nser Obs. Forms: a. 4 encenser, 
ensonser ; fi. 5-6 encensour, -or, 6 incensur ; 

7. 7 incenser. [Two types: ME. cncc'nser, a. 
AF. encenser, OF. encensierz — late L. incensdriiim 
(Du Cange), f. incensum Incense ; and ME. en~ 
censor , ad. OF. encensoir , med.L. ineensorittm In- 
censory. Cf. Censer.] A vessel in which incense 
is burned ; a censer. 

a, c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 323 Somme of )nse newe 
ordris hauen costy cncenseris to encense heddisof men & of 
wymmen & to spoyle hem. 1382 - Exod. xxxvii. 16 En- 
sensers [1388 censerisj of moost dene gold. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden { R oils) V. 225 He ordeyned pat no [wojman schulde 
..aoo ensens in pe ensencer [v.rr. senser, censer], 

0 . c 1400 MaUndev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 Foure encensours of 

f old. 2480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xm. xiii, Eneas. . gaf to the 
lynge of his jewels ..a moche ryche encensor. 1563 WinJet 
Four Scoir Thre Quest. Ixii. Wks 18S8 1. 115 Be exemple 
of the tncensuris of Dathan and Abiron. 

•y. 2624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xvi. 66 They had a 
portable Incenser, wherewith to incense. 

Incenser 2 (rnsensai). Also 6 encensour, 

9 incensor. [a. F. eticetiseur (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) agent-n. from ensencer, Incense v . 1 Subseq. 
conformed to Eng. type of vb. and suffix: see 
-ek 1 2.] 

X. One who bums or offers incense. 

*555 W. Watreman Fardlt r Facions 11. xii. 270 An encen- 
sour with the censoure in his hande. 1775 R. Chandler 
Trav. Asia M. (1825) I- 167 Some of the inferior ministers 
. . the sacred herald, the incenser, the player on the flute. 

2 . fig. A flatterer: see Incense v. 1 3. 

1873 Ld. Houghton Monogr. 36 The servility . . which 
degraded the' incensor of Frederic the Great — M. de Voltaire. 


INCENSORY. 

Incenser 3 : see Incensor. 
i* Xnce'nsial, ct. Obs . rare. In 6 encencya,ll. 
[f. encens Incense sb. : prob. immed. a, OF. tnccn- 
siel : see -al.] Pei tain ing to or resembling incense, 

1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 84 There is r.oo encence 
savoureth soo swete and gyueth so encencyall an odour, .as 
dooth good prayers. 

Incevnsible, n. rare - l . [f. L. incats-, ppl. 
stem of L. inccndere to IxcrjfD + -ible.] Capable 
of being incensed or excited in feeling. 

x6r4 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps, xxxv. 27 Were 
God_ like man, subject to passions, or incensible by the sug- 
gestions of the common barrator. 

Incensing (i-nsensiq), vbl. sbj [f. Incense 
vJ + -ing 1.] The action of Incense vJ ; a per- 
fuming with, or offering of, incense ; censing. 

1388 Wvclif Luke i. 10 Al the multitude of the puple .. 
preiede in the our of encensyng. 1496 Dives <5- Paup. (W. 
ae W.) t. xv. 47/1 In euery lawe thuryfyeacyon or encen- 
synge hath ben an hygh dyuyne worshyp. 1559 Bp. Cox in 
Strype Ann. Ref. hqcg) I. App. xxii. 51 Images in the 
Church of Christ have been foully abused, .with., clothing, 
gilding, incensing, and other kinds of honour. 1670 Puller 
Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 137 As formal .. as any Romanist 
can be in his crosses and incensin^s. 2877 J- D. Chambers 
Div. Worship 264 The elaborate incensing of the altar and 
of persons and things. 

Incensing' (inse-nsii;), vbl. sb? [f. Incense 
v? + -ing t.J The action of Incense v? ; in- 
flaming; fstirring up {obs.) • a making angry. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 350 The commons of y* cytie were 
so ferre out of rule by ensensynge of ryotous persones. 1650 
B. Discolliminium 53 The world never saw. .such incensing 
offorraigne hatred upon a Nation. 

InceTlsing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f -ING 2 .] 
That incenses, inflames, or excites. 

XS99 Marston Sco. Villanie in. viii. 212 To streake him* 
selfe, and with incensing touch To faint his force. 

+ Ince'USion. Obs . Also 4-5 insencyon. 
[ad. L. incension-em, n. of action from incendSt e 
to Incend : cf. OF. intension (14SS in Godef.).] 

1 . Burning; setting on fire; conflagration. 

x43 2_ 5° tr- Higden (Rolls) I. 29 The iiij. ages of the 

world, from the plasmacion of Adam vn to the incension of 
the temple of the Iewes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 23 Subtill or 
Windy Spirits are taken off by Incension or Euaporation. 
X656 Blount Glossogr., Incension , . .a burning or inflaming. 

2 . Bodily healing or inflammation. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillerneati's Fr. C/iirurg. 17/2 The 
woundes of the belly are not so subiecte vnto inflammation 
or incensions. 2745 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XLI1I. 477 
Was it not for the Superabundance of aqueous Humours 
in Animals.. fatal Incensions would frequently happen. 

3 . The inflaming or exciting of passion or ardent 
feeling ; incensement. 

1675 Baxter CaiJi. Thtol. 11. 1. 2 Wars and blood-shed .. 
hath followed partly by this incension. 

+ luce’nsive, a > and sb. Obs. rare. Also 7 
insensive. [a. obs. F. incensif, -we, ad. L. type 
*incenslv-us, f. incens ppl. stem of incendlre : 
see Incend and -ive.J 

A. adj. 1 . Of inflamed disposition, fall of rage 
or wrath. 

1563-87 Foxe A . Sf M. (1684) I. 90/2 Unto Christian piety 
and Religion, he was moat incensive, and in the East 
Churches exercised cruel persecution. 

2 . Tending to inflame or excite passion or angry 
feeling. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter'd, x Quarelling, and multiply, 
ing incensive terms. 1*1677 Barrow Wks. (1686) III. x. 
xi8 To be extremely hated, and inhumanely persecuted 
without any fault committed, or just occasion offered, is 
greatly incensive of humane passion. 

B. sb. = Incentive sb. 

a 2618 Raleich War D vj b, Hence we may observe, that 
the very propagation of our kind, hath with it a strong 
insensive even of those daily Wars, which afflict the earth, 
flnce’nsor, -er. Obs. [a. L. incensor, agent-n. 
from incendere : see Incend v. Cf. obs. F. iitcen- 
seztr ( 1 6th c.). The form incenser might be agent-n. 
from Incense vj] One who kindles, inflames, 
stirs up, or incites; an instigator. 

CX555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. Pill (Camden) 254 The 
chief incenser and solicitor of the first divorce. 1576 Newton 
Lemnte's Complex. (1633) 7 The humours and spirits (which 
be the incensors and stirrers forward of the minde). x 6 ij 
N orth's Plutarch Add. Lives 12x5 Seneca vnderstanding . . 
how these lewd incensers did accuse him. .besought him 
[NeroJ to hear him. <11627 Hayward EJw. PI <1630) 55 
Many priests, .were incensors of the rage. 

Incensory (rnsensori). [ad. med.L. incett - 
sori-um, f. incensum Incense : see -ory. Cf. In- 
CENSEB 1.] 

+ 1 . ? A burnt offering, or ?an altar of burnt 
offering. Obs. rare. 

c x6n Chapman Iliad Hi. 686 A cup of gold, crown’d with 
red wine, he held On th’ holy incensory pour’d {eir eiflo- 
ftevoty upoior]. 

2 . A vessel for burning incense ; a censer. 

X645 Evelyn Mem. 17 Feb., Other saints lie here, decor- 
ated with splendid ornaments, lamps, and incenrones of 
great cost. 2656 Blount Glossogr . ,, incensory, a Church- 
vessel to burn Incense in; a censing or perfuming pan. 
x8*6 C. Butlf.r Grotius Introd. 21 Ch -dices, pannes, incen- 
sories, images . . were fabricated. 2844 Lincard A nglo-S ax. 

Ch. .1858) I. vii 269 In some churches an incensory, or 
metallic vessel, was suspended from the roof. 
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INCENSUBABLE. 

Incensnrable (inse'nsiurab’l, -fur-), a. rare. 
[IN- 3.] Not liable to censure; not censurable or 
blameable. XB46 Worcester cites Dwight. 

Hence Incensnrably adv. rare. 

1846 Worcester cites Shelley. 

tInce;ntion. Obs. rare — « In^-sion. [ad. 
h. inccntion-em, n. of action f, incinere to sing to, 
blow on an instrument, f. itt--(lN-2) + centre to 
sing.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Incensicn {nb incino), melody of In- 
struments, or of men singing together. 

Incentive (inse’ntiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. in- 
cent tv -us setting the tune, inciting, f. incinere : see 
Inception. In sense 2, npp, confounded with 
Incensive, and other derivatives of L. iticenderc to 
kindle, set on fire.] 

. A. adj. 1 . Having the quality of inciting or 
arousing to feeling or action ; provocative, exciting. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1143 Pythia the Priest - 
resse of Apollo, being once come downe from her three footed 
fabricke, ujion which she receiveth that incentive spirit of 
furie, remaineth quiet. 1660 tr. Amyraldtis' Treat, cone. 
Relig. 1. vii. 109 Embellish’d with many beauties incentive 
of our Love. 2677 W. Hubbard Narrative Postscr. io In- 
stances of this nature should be Incentive unto us, to bless 
the Father of Lights, n 1734 North Lives(t 826) I. 371 The 
Lord Shaftesbury, .made an incentive speech in the House 
of Lords. 1864 Reader No. 92. 405/2 Pleasing and incentive 
. . to . . our mental faculties. 1866 Candlish i Ep. John 
ix. 104 It is a stimulus and incentive impulse. 

■f 2 . Having the property of kindling or setting 
on fire. Obs. 

i66^Milton P. L. vt. 519 Part incentive reed Provide, 
pernicious with one touch to fire. X708 J. Piiilits Cyder 1. 
(Seager), The cavern’d ground, With grain incentive {gun- 
powder] scor’d, by sudden blaze Bursts fatal. 

B. sb. [L. incentivurn.] Something that arouses 
feeling, or incites to action ; an exciting cause or 
motive; an incitement, provocation, *spur\ 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 5 The incentiue of manhode. 
x6xz Selden Iitustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. vi. 97 A musicall 
incentiue to ivarre. x 638 Rouse./Aviz’. Univ. 1. (1702) 3 Let 
the Precepts and Patterns of Vertues . . serve for Spurs and 
.Incentives to Grace. 1665 Boyle Occas . Refl. (184B) o 
Incentives to inflame our hearts with Charity and Zeal. 
1713 Steele En?lishm. No. 50. 329 This Paper is principally 
designed as an Incentive to the Love of our Country. 1849 
Miss Mulock Ogilv/cs viii, With men of Lynedon’s char- 
acter opposition is often the greatest incentive to love. 
Hence Ince-ntively adv., incitingly. 

5856 in Webster. 

Incentor (inse’ntoi). Now rare. Also 6 -our, 

9 (erron.) *er. [a. L. incentor singer, setter of a 
tune, inciter, from incinere : see Incention.] 

1 . One who excites or stirs up (strife, eta) ; one 
who incites to action. 

_ 1563-87 Foxe A. «$ • M. (1596) 79/2 The cheefe Capteine and 
incentour of which persecution was first Dioclesian. 1609 
Bp. W. Barlow Anew. Nameless Catk. 172 They tooke 
him to be Incentor, the Stirrer or Procurer of the same. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Incentor , . .a make-bate, or Boutefeu . 
1658 Phillips, Incentor , the same as Incendiary. 17x8 
Prideaux O. <5- N. Test. 11. 11. 138 The chief Incentors of 
this War. 1895 N. Brit. Daily Mail 30 Aug. 5 A placard, 
declaring that all incenters to riot would be executed. 

f 2 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Incentor , he that singeth the 
descant. In singing there are three degrees, the first Sue- 
centor, the second Incentor , the third Accentor. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Incentor, he that sings the middle part. 

Incentre, encentre, (in-, ense’nt 3i), v. rare. 
[f. In- 2 , En -1 + Centre: cf. It. incentrare .] 
tram. To centre in something; to place or fix in 
the centre. 

t6xi Florio, Incentrare , to encentre, or goe to the midle or 
centre. 1623 Williams Let. toDk. Buckingham 15 June in 
Hacket Life 1. (1692) 135 Nor is your Love incentred to me 
only in your own Breast. *843 E. Jones Sens. «$• Ev. in 
Encentred in this meadow, one revolved Inquiring gaze.. 
Incept (inse*pt),z/. [f. L. incept - , ppl. stem of in- 
cipere to begin (see Incipient). C f. rare OF. incept er m 
to begin =h. freq. inceptdrc to begin, undertake.] 
f 1 . irons. To undertake ; to begin, commence, 
enter upon. Obs. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 7b, Those things ., were 
unluckely and in ill time incepted. 1641 More's Rich. Ill 
245 Was not his first enterprise . . begun and incepted by 
the murther of divers noble .. and vertuous personages? 
*1802, 1895 [see Incepted, Incepting below). 

2 . intr. To enter formally upon the office of a ! 
Master or Doctor in a University, and to be recog- 
nized as such by the Faculty; to complete the j 
taking of the degree ;= Commence v. 4. (A term ; 
retained at Cambridge: now obs. at Oxford.) 
Hence gen. to enter upon one’s career or office. 

1852 C. A. Bristed Eng. University (ed. 2) 348 The M. A. 
Incepts in about three years and two months from the time 
of taking his first degree. 1888 Mulunger in Encycl. Brit . 
XXIII. 835/1 What is technically known as admission to 
that degree [licentia docehdi ] was really nothing more nor 
less than receiving the chancellor’s permission to incept. 
1895 Rashdall Univ. Europe in Mid. Ages I. v. 288 The 
•* Licentiate * was not regarded as a full * Master * or * Doctor 
till he had ‘ incepted *, 1896 Daily News 28 Oct. 3/4 Cai ": 
-bridge.. Permission to incept in surgery’ has been granted 
•by the Degree Committee of the Special Board of Medicine 
to H. H. C M.A., M.B., of Clare College. 

3 . trans. {Stoll) To take in, as an organism or cell. 


1863 H. J. Carter in Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser. m. 45 Each 
time after incepting a grain it went away to some distance 
1885 E. A. Schafer in Proc. R.Soc. XXXVIII. 88 The in- 
tussusception of particles is one of the most characteristic 
phenomena exhibited by amoeboid cells, which will carry 
such incepted matters along with them in their slow move- 
ments from place to place. 

Hence Ince-pted, Ince’pting ppl. ad/s. 

. * 8oz Paley Nat. Theot. xxvii. (1819) 482 In plants .. the 
incepted organization, though formed Within and through 
and by a preceding organization, is not corrupted by its 
corruption, or destroyed by its dissolution. x86x M. Pat- 
tison Semi. (1885) 60 The love of truth .. which is as un- 
mistakable in the incepting scholar as in the consummate 
scientific intellect. 1884 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XXXIX. 
338/3 An introductory guide to Sanskrit .. for incepting 
students whose mother-tongue is English. 1893 Fowler 
Hist. C. C. C. (O. H. S.) 277 One of the incepting Doctors. 
1B95 Raven Hist. Suffolk 58 The joint action of the village 
community, rather than the mandate of an incepting thane. 

Inception (inse'pjan). [ad. L. ineeption-etn , 
ti. of action from incipere to begin. Cf. OF. in- 
ception, -cion (15- 1 6th c.).] 

L The action of entering upon some undertaking, 
process, or stage of existence ; origination, begin- 
ning, commencement. * 

11x483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1792) 18 From his 
first inception, ty 11 the day of his dethe, his house stode aftyr 
one vnyformitie. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 316 Th.e Inception 
of Putrefaction hath in it a Maturation. X677 Hale Prim. 
Orig . Man. 1. ii. 69 The very repugnancy in Nature of suc- 
cessive Beings to be without an inception, or eternal. X827 
Jarman PaiuelV* Devises II. 299 Cases in which .. the de- 
vise^ according to the state of events at the time of its in- 
ception, never could have had an object. 1866 Grove 
Coni rib. Sc. jn Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 211 Minute 
organisms which appear so to speak, full-blown at their in- 
ception. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. I. ii. 213 Between the 
inception and the execution of the project Louis XIV died. 

2 . In University use: The action of incepting; 
see qnots. 1888, 1895, and cf. Commencement 2. 

c 1680 Wood Anna/s (ed. Gutch, 1792) I. 60 After he had 
feasted the Scholars at his Inception, they like clownes 
left him. Ibid. 66 There was no scholar, if of any ac- 
count, but did show himself bountiful at his Inception. 
1841 Peacock Slat. Cambridge 11 There yet remained to 
be performed Ibefore creation) the exercises of inception or 
commencement. 1888 Mullinger in Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 
835/1 By inception was implied the master’s formal entrance 
upon, and commencement of, the functions of a duly licensed 
teacher, and his recognition as such by his brothers in the 
profession. 1895 Rashdall Univ. Europe in Mid. Ages I. i v. 
232 In our English Universities, conservative as they are in 
many things, every trace of the ceremony of Inception has 
at length unhappily disappeared; only the preliminary 
ceremonial of the License survives. Ibid. v. 452 An interval 
of half a year commonly elapsed between License and In- 
ception. .. He was then free to give his formal inaugural 
lecture or rather disputation in the presence of the Faculty, 
to receive the Magisterial biretta and the book, . .to receive 
the kiss of fellowship, and to take his seat upon the magis- 
terial Cathedra. 

3 . The action of taking in, as an organism. 

a 1849 E. A. Poe (O.), The result is the immersion of the 
mouth and nostrils, and the inception, during efforts to 
breathe while beneath the surface, of water into the lungs. 

Inceptive (inse*ptiv), a. and jb. [a. obs. F. 
inceptif/ -ive (16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. type * in- 
cept Jv -us, f. incept-, ppl. stem of in c ip ire to begin : 
see -ive.] A. adj. 

. 1 . Beginning, commencing, incipient ; relating to 
or of the nature of a beginning, initial. 

x66z J. Sparrow tr. Behind s Rem. Hfs., 2nd Apol. 
Tylcken ro Whether is it an inceptiveor beginning Mystery, 
or an Etemall one? a 1763 Byrom Art Eng. Poetry (R.), 
.You see, in speaking, or by sound, or ink. The grand incept- 
ive caution is to think. 1873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue 
(ed. 2) § 247 The various accents of the Newfoundland dog 
..are manifestations wonderfully like inceptive speech. . 

2 . Gram, and Logic. Expressing the beginning 
of action, as inceptive verb , inceptive tenses , incept- 
ive proposition : see quots. 

1656 Trapp Comm. Rom. vii. 7 The word concupisco is 
inceptive. 2706 Phillips s.v., Verbs Inceptive, the pme as 
Inchoatives. 272 5 Watts Logic 111. ii. § 4 Inceptive^ and 

j . 1, _ ->c the* enn rises • 


1 sun 

.. wt yet risen. 1751 Harris Hermes 1. vii. w ks. 1x841) T52 
The three first of these tenses we call the inceptive present, 
'the inceptive past, and the inceptive future. 1824 L. M urkay 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5)1. 128, ‘I am going to write*; *1 am 
about to write'. These have been called the Inceptive 
future, as they note the commencement of an action. *885 
Athenaeum 23 May 660/1 Nor has any attempt been made 
to give the inceptive force of the participle [being 

brought forth] in Gen. xxxviii. 25. > , 

b. Beginning a word ; initial. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in fpil. Grog. Soc. XXIX. 
54 note. This [nndnyo) is., supplied with the truly £>. 
African inceptive in before a consonant. - 
1 3 . Geom. Used of a locus deficient in some 
particular dimension, but generating by its motion 
another which has that dimension. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Inceptive Magnitude, a Word us d y Dr. 
Wallis to express the first Principles in Geometry, which, 

though of no Magnitude themselves, are yet cabbie of pi - 

riucing such ; thus a Point has no Magnitude it selfi but is 
inceptive of a Line. 1727-41 Chambers Cyel. s.v., Soa line, 
though it have no breadth, is yet inceptive of breadth, 
that is, capable, by its motion, of producing a surface which 
has breadth. . , -l. 

B. sb. 1 . a. Gram. An inceptive verb. b. 
■Logic. An inceptive proposition. 


INCERTAIN. 

• 161, Brinsley Pcs. Parts (1669) i=6 What mean you bv 

(TR?, 1 ! fis/ v d ‘? S ’VS"? l6S ? M,l ™ avS 

(1847) 466/ 1 Verbs called Inceptives ending in sco, borrow 

1 terperfect Tense from the Verb wherof they are 
deriv d, as te/esco tePid from tepeo. 1725 Watts Logic 11 
11. § 6 Inceptives and desitive.% which relate to the beginninc 
or ending of any thing; as, the Latin tongue is not yet for- 
gotten. .No man before Orpheus wrote Greek verse *7<r 
Harris Hermes t. vii. Wks. (x8 4 r) 154 A species ofCerbs.. 
called inchoatives or inceptives. 

+- 2 . (pi.) Initial circumstances ; beginnings. Obs 
1718 North Mm. Mustek {1846) 14 In these incentives of 
inustcK. *m- Exam. t. Hi § 63 (1740) 171 One may 
observe a different Scope in each, as the Persons, however 
close to the Inceptives of the Movement, were differentlv 
circumstanced. J 

Hence Ince-ptlvely adv., in an inceptive way. 
1856 in Webster. 

Inceptor (inse-ptpj, -(ti). [a. L. inctplor, 

agent-11, from incipere to begin : cf. obs. F. inett- 
teur (16th c.).] 1 

1 . One who incepts or is about to incept in a 
University. 

1479 W. Paston [at Oxford] in Poston Lett. No. 830 Ilf. 
246, I wold be Inceptor be fore Mydsomer. 1552 Hulqet, 
In cep tours or regent masters in the vniuersities, candid at i. 
1574 in Peacock Stat. Cambridge (1841) App. A. p. xxi. 1650 
in Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. (1840) I. 518 In case any 
of the Sophisters, Questionists, or Inceptors, fail in the 
premises. . they shall be deferred to the following year. 1669 
Evelyn Diary 10 July, Next followed the Disputations of 
the Inceptor-Doctors in Medicine. .Then disputed the In- 
ceptors of Law . . Lastly, Inceptors in Theology. 1706 
Hearne Collect. 7 Mar. (O. H. S.) I. 201 Dr. Hudson, then 
an Inceptor in Arts, bore a Musquet. 1865 Standard 
5 July, The proctors [at Oxford] have, this morning, issued 
.. the list of ‘ inceptors ’ of the present year— by which we 
mean the list of those who, by proceeding to some superior 
degree, have made themselves members of convocation. 
1895 Rashdall Untv. Europe I. v. 453 The evening con- 
cluded with a banquet given at the expense of the Inceptor 
or a party of Inceptors to the Masters and others. 

2 . gen. A beginner, rare— 0 . 

1706 Phillips, Inceptor , a Beginner, or Enterprizer. 
Hence Ince’ptorship. 

1831 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss St. Eng. Univ. (1852' 
405 The forms of Inceptorship, and the Examinations of 
some of the Nations, still connected the Faculty of Arts 
with this venerable site. 

tl'ncerate, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. ppl. stem of 
L. incerare to spread wax on, overlay with wax, f. 
in- (In- 2 ) + cerarc to wax, f. cera wax.] 

2623 Cocker am, Incerate [printed Incemate], to couer 
with wax, to seere. 2727 Bailey vol. II, InceraUd. 

+ Incera’tion. Obs . [n. of action from prec. ; 
so in mod.F. (Littre).] The action of covering with 
wax ; the bringing of a substance to the consistency 
of moist wax. 

2610 B. Jonson .ri/c/i. ir. iii. He's ripe for inceration, he 
stands warm, In his ash-fire, xfixz Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 272 Inceration is the mixture of humidity with 
that which is dry, by a gentle and not hasty combi bin on to 
the consistence of mollified wax. 

f Ince*rative, a. Obs. rare— 0 , [f. ppl. stem 
of L. incerare (Incerate v.\+ -ive.J (See quot.) 

2622 Cotgr., Inceralif ( inceratiue, waxing; cleauing, or 
sticking vnto. x8x8in'IoDD. 

tlnceremo'nious, a. Obs . ran. [In- 3 .] 
Void of ceremony ; unceremonious. 

1651 Bp. Hall Susurrium xvii, Another approves better 
of a simple and inceremonious devotion. 1687 Good Advice 
40 Who ..would not be brought to so Inceremonious a way 
of Worship as that of the Calvinists. , 

flncoTn, v. Obs. rare — °. fad. L. incern-ert, 

{. in - (In- + cemire to sift.] To sift (a matter); 
to examine closely. 4 . .. 

2656 Blount Glossogr ., Incoming, sifting, "V 

ing, looking narrowly into. Scotch Papers. 1050 Phillips, 
lucent , to sift, to examine strictly. 

+ Ince’micle. Obs. rare. [ad. L. incernicu- 
Ittm sieve, f. inceniere : see prec.] A sieve. 

2657 Tomlinson Renous Disp. 484 Sieves made of Horse, 
hairs .. called .. sometimes excussive incemicies. 1057 
Physical Diet., Incemicle, a sieve. 

Incerfc, obs. erron. form of Insert. 
t Ince'rtain, a. and sb. Obs. [a. F. tnceriaitt 
(Oresme, 14th c.), f. in- (In- 3 ) + cerlain, after 
L. incert-us uncertain.] . 

A. adj. Not certain; = Uncertain (in various 

S x 4 9tClxTON Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 249s) 
incertayne duryng this lyfc. 1549 Ccn'RRn.ALV, -' • 

Par. %s. iv. G if Thys is a thmge moste >»««“}"• *!® 
long they shall fyue, and a thing moste cert. h S 
shall not lyuc longe. .6it Shahs. WW. Z.vt. 

Dangers.. May drop vpon his Kingdome and deuoure 

Incertaine lookers on. 1655 Sir E. h’ lc, | 0L incertain 
(Camden) II. e 93 What he will be able to doe is . 

X7t« M. Davies A the,,. Brit. II. 1oRdr.v6I-l.rtst. an 

Hope will or ought to be my " ot 5 Ml ?.{dons w ere 
T. Rob.nsot. Gavelkind ii. >6 All the ros'esMOns wer 
incertain ; and this Incertainty was the ca t 

B. sb. 1. Uncertainty. ... , T , 

1502 Ord. Crystal Men (W. de W. XJO® ^ ’f 1 

incertayne of the houre of a moment and of the estat . 

2 . Name of an obsolete game at ca^ 

1689 Shadwell Bury P- >• ■, With ombre, crimp, come 

°t Inee^rtain, v. Obs. rare. + 

a . ; cf. Encertain.] To make certain, assume. 



IN CERTAINLY. 
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INCH.- 


^ 1628 Feltham Resolves n. xxviii. 89 The first hath more 
mcertain’d honor; butlesse safety: The latter is humbly 
•sectue. 

[Incertain, a frequent scribal and editorial 
error for in certain , in truth, certainly (Certain 
$ 5 . 7): e.g. in Pauli’s Gower I. 150, 245, etc.] 

+ Ince'rtainly, adv. Obs , [f. Incertain a. 
+ -ly -.] Uncertainly, in various senses. 

1530 Palsgr. 66 Other sixe used of their auctours incer- 
taynly, some ty me as masculynes, sometyme as ferny nines. 
*57* Huloet, To aunswere incertainely and ambiguouslye, 
x6i* Brinsley Lvd. Lit. 65 The learners shall still goe in- 
certainly and fearefully. 1714 Scrocgs Courtsdeet (ed. 3) 
17 1 If the Verdict find the Matter tncertainly, 
t Ince*rtainty, Obs. [a. OF. inccrtaineU 
(1477 in Godef. ; in Cotgr. 1611), f. incertain , after 
certainete Certainty.] = Uncertainty, in various 
senses. 

1484 Caxton Curtail 6 To ryse & mounte fro certaynte 
to Incertaynte. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. i. (1599) 2 % Mens 
. . hopes full of suspicions and incertainties, c 1600 Shaks. 
Sonn. cvit, lncertenties now crowne them-seiues assur'de. 
1684 B. Hale Pref. to Contempt. St. Matt {1699) p. iii. Here 
thou mayest see the incertainty of Mortal Life. 1792 T. Jef- 
ferson W rit. (1859) III. 330 There is great incertainty in 
the meaning of the term. 

Incertitude (insSutitigd). [a. F. incertitude 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. type *incerlitudo, 
f. in- (In- 3) + certitiido Certitude.] 

1 . Subjective uncertainty ; the state or condition 
of not being certain or sure of something ; absence 
of assurance or confidence ; doubt, hesitation. 

160% Holland Pliny XVDl. xxv. 586 The cause of this 
incertitude and difficultie [as to the beginning of Spring 3 , 
is partly the convexitie of the cope of heaven, and partly 
the diverse climates observed in the globe of the earth. 
n 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 207 The fearful man , . falls 
into labyrinths,, of incertitudes, and impertinencies, and . . 
anxieties, and irresolutions. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles m. 
158 ForScepticisme and incertitude is the punishment of such 
temeritie. 1756 Burke Vitid. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 63 Thus 
we were brought back to our old incertitude. 1833 Alison 
Europe v. § 63 (1849) I. 621 The king was distracted by the 
most cruel incertitude. 

2. Objective uncertainty; uncertain or insecure 
condition ; insecurity. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 875 The incertitude and 
instability of this life. 1692 Locke Toleration i. Wks. 1727 
II. 241 Let us grant . . that in this Incertitude of Things, 
the safest ..Way . . is to follow his Dictates. 1802 Corry 
Mem. A. Berkeley 152 The incertitude of his reconciliation 
with Miss Vernon, 

3 . Indistinctness of visible forms ; obscurity. 

1883 Century Afof.XXVl. 821 Visit it. .towards the close 

of day, when the gray incertitude lies on the mighty city. 

Incessable (inse*sab’l), a. Now rare or Obs. 
Also6-ceissabill, 7 -coaasable, err on. -ceasible. 
[ad. L. incessabil-is , f. in- (In- 3) + *cessabilis t i. 
cess are to Chase : cf. F. incessable (15th c. in 
Godef.). In i6~i7th c. sometimes assimilated to 
cease.] Of unceasing character; ceaseless, incessant. 

*545 Reynold Byrth Mankynde iv. vi. (1634) 198 Incessable 
sweating. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus iv. 492, I sail vpbald 
his seruice Inceissabill. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. ix. 443 
His liver and heart is perpetually tyred on by a ravenous 
vulture, who still renewes his inceasible torments. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves 11. v. 168 The life of man is the Incess- 
able walk of time. 

Incessably (inse’sabli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
Without cessation ; ceaselessly, incessantly. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. via. (MS. Harl. 614) 
9 h/t Also he meuep incessable [ed. 1495 -bly) for sich a loue 
faileb neuer. *502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. 
hi. 383 The lamentacyons, and the complayntes that tney 
make in sessybly. 1893 Proceed . I Vo riel’s Cottgr. Deaf 
(1894) *74 Our deaf mute mimics continued incessably to 
give assault to these prejudices. 

Incessancy (iose*sansi). [f. next : see -ancy.] 
The quality of being incessant or unceasing ; un- 
broken continuance. 

3615 Chatman Odyss. 1. 248 Whose .white bones wasting 
lie., with th’ incessancy Of showers pour’d down, upon 
them. 1665 R. B. Comm. 2 Tales 59 By the incessancy of 
his Prayers, Heaven’s wrath was appeased. 1853 Lynch 
Chr. Practicalness in Lett, to Scattered etc. 350 The in- 
cessancy and vastness of human labour. 1883 Con temp. 
Rev. Sept. 457 The incessancy and minuteness of their 
bureaucratic study. 

Incessant (inse’sant), a. [prob. a. F. inces- 
sant (implied in incessamment, 135S in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. late L. incessdnt-em (implied in in- 
cess (inter), f. in- (Is- 3 ) + cessant-em , pies. pple. 
of cessdre to cease.] 

1 . That does not cease ; unceasing, ceaseless, 
continual, either in duration or repetition. 

* 53 * More Confnt . T indale Wks. 362/1 These menne . . 
with their incessaunt searche fynde out fa he causes. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 71 The incessant ^weepings of my 
wife. 1666 Dkyden Ann. Mirab. cclxxviii, And now four 
days the sun had seen our woes; Four nights the_ moon, 
beheld th’ incessant fire. 1726 Swift Gulliver i. ii, An 
incessant noise like that of a water-mill. 1852 M. Arnold 
ratro-f vii, Cities will crowd to its edge In a blacker in* 
cessanter line. 1885 F. Temple Relat. Relig. 4 Sc. v. 140 
. be pivots of all the prophetical teaching are the incessant 
1,lc ulcati°n of justice and mercy. 

b. Iransf. Of persons and things in reference to 
their action. 


1749 Smollett Regicide m. iv. The rude flint Yields to 
the incessant drop, *8ro Shelley Witch All. I, The in- 
cessant hail with stony clash Ploughed up the waters. *863 
Bright Sp. Avter. 16 June,. A few persons., have been 
incessant in their condemnation of the North. 
f 2 . Unending, endless, everlasting. Obs. 

* 557 - F* S eager Sch. Vertuc 84^ in Babees Bk., Etemall 
blisse where incessaunt ioie continually is. 1561 Daus tr. 
Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 26 Which doctrine surely is in- 
cessant or perpetual! to the Church of Christ. 1564 Bul- 
leyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) *35 Tp thee, oh heauenlie 
father, be incessaunte honour and glorie. 

3 . quasi- adv. Without intermission or pause; un- 
ceasingly. 

*557 Phaer VEneid vh. (1558) S iv, A swarme of bees beset 
the bows, Incessant thick with noise. 1703 Rowe Ulyss . i. 
i. 314 Do they not.. call Incessant on his tardy Vengeance? 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. vi. 103 The world’s a ball 
Doth rise and fall And Roll incessant. 

Incessantly (inse*santli), culv. [f. prec. +- 
-LY-: cf. F. inecssamment , L. incessanter , both 
found earlier than the adj. on the type of which 
they are formed.] 

1 . In an incessant manner ; without cessation ; 
unceasingly. 

*4.. Lament. Mary Magd. lxxxv, Myne hert is wounded 
with thy charite, It brenneth, it flameth incessauntly. 1481 
Caxton Godefroy ccix. 306 Thise turkes . . pourchaced in- 
cessantly alle the harme & euyl that they myght. 1534 
More Com f. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1161/1 When Sainct Peter 
was in prieson . . the whole churche without intermission 
prayed incessantely for him. <ri6u Chapman Iliad xix. 
349 The frosty north wind blowes a cold thicke sleete 
flakes after flakes, incessantly descending. x68* Norris 
H {erodes 3 They incessantly enjoy the divine felicity. 171a 
Budgell Spect. No. 404 r 6 Caslia’s Tongue runs inces- 
santly. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xii. I. 330 He was inces- 
santly tormented by factions which he could not asswage. 

* 880 Haughton Phys. Geog. iv. 390 During which time 
heavy rain pours incessantly. 

+ 2 . Forever; perpetually. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. i. 5 Certainly god was to fore, and 
shal be incessantly after without ende & withoute begyn- 
nyng. 

1 3 . Without pausing ; instantly ; immediately. 
1472 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) p. Ixxvii, The said Joan 
making like response incessantly to the said Sir William. 
1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 4 * My oathes. .then with thee 
incessantly grew cold. 1700 Congreve Way of World 
viii, If 1 see him. I fear I shatl turn to Stone, and petrifie 
incessantly, a 1807 A. Addison Charge to fury (Cent.), 

I shall incessantly order him to be stripped of his gown. 

Ince-ssantness. [f. Incessant a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being incessant. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. _ 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. 
(1875) 193 Because of this incessantness of his barking [he] 1 
cannot get listened to. 1890 Spectator 22 Nov., The men 
and women . . will detest its sobriety, the incessantness of 
its officers’ admonitions. 

t Ince’ssion. Obs. rare. [a. obs, F. in cession 
‘pace, gait, or going * (Cotgr.), ad. L. incession-em , 
n. of action from incedbe to go on, walk.] On- 
ward motion ; progression, locomotion. 

1653 Biggs New Disp. T 197 The slow and necessary in* 
cession of mediocrity. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus 
iii. 56 The incession or locall motion of animals. 3845 Si. J. 
Higgins Ess. (1875) 215 Elegant young men unsurpassable 
in speed, endurance, and oiliness of incession [in dancing]. 

Incession, var. Insession, Obs., a hip-bath. 
Incest (i’nsest). [ad. L. incestvs {it stem) or 
incestum (neuter of incestus adj. impure, unchaste), 
from in- (In- 3 ) + cashes chaste, pure. Cf. OF. 
inceste (14th c. in Hatz,-Darm.). In sense 2, ad. 

L. incestus , F. inceste , an incestuous person.] 

1 . The crime of sexual intercourse or cohabitation 
between persons related within the degrees within 
which marriage is prohibited ; sexual commerce of 
near kindred. 

a 3225 Ancr. R. 204 Incest .. is bitwhwe sibbe, vleshliche 
o 3 er gostliche. a 1300 Cursor M. 27942 Incest, l>at es for 
to lij bi F l sibman has line bi, or if j>ou has don pat sin 
wit ani of ]d n autl l** 11 * c * 44 ° Jacob s W <11 [ E. E. ' 1 . S.) 
162 Neyther may be weddyd to o^eres kyn, in-to b? fyfte 
degre, ne medle wyth hem ; for jif J?ei don, it is incest. 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke iii. (R.), Thys holy man 
coulde not abide such incest and vnnaturalnesse of manage 
in a king’s house. *603 Shaks. Mcas . for M. m. i. 139 
Is’t not a kinde of Incest, to take life From thine owne 
sisters shame? 1840 Macaulay Ess., Ranke (3851) II. 137 
Its annals are black with treason, murder, and incest. 1868 
Farrar Seekers in. iii- (*875) 299 Hideous charges of can- 
nibalism and incest. 

b. Spiritual incest (in R. C. Chi): {a) Marriage 
or sexual connexion between persons related by 
spiritual affinity, or with a person under a vow 
of chastity, etc. {b) The holding by the same person 
of two benefices, one of which depends on tne col- 
lation of the other. 

a 1225 [see 1]. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 363/1 
Mayster Martine Luther hymselL.toke out of religion a 
spouse of Christ . . liueth with her openly . . in shamefull 
incest and abhominable bycherye. 1727-4* Chambers Cyct. 
s. v.. Spiritual incest Is understood of a .. beneficiary who 
. . holds two benefices, the one whereof depends on the col- 
lation of the other. Such a spiritual incest renders both 
.. benefices void. 

+ 2 . A person guilty of incest. Obs. rare. 

1484 Caxton Fables cf AS sop w. iv, Thow arte an inceste 
& lechour, For thow knowest naturelly both thy moder and 
thy doughter. 


3. Comb. 

*633 Ford 1 Tis Pity v. iv. When my young incest-monger 
comes. 

Incestancy. rare ~ 1 . [irreg. formation,] ? = 
Incest. 

1602 Middleton Blurt > Master-Constable hi. i. 71 In- 
cestancy dwell on his ri veil’d brow That weds for dirt. 

+ Ince*stial, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Incest + 
-al ; cf. bestial.] = Incestuous. 

1581 Nuce Senecas Octavia 1. iv. And with incestiall love 
benummed quite His brother German icks daughter. Ibid., 
To wjiich unlucky incestiall brydall bed. 

Incestuous (inse’Stirqos), a. Also 6-7 -teous, 
-tious. [ad. L. incesluos-us, f. incestu-s Incest : 
see -ous ; cf. F. incestueux , -euse ( 13 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Guilty of incest. 

* 55 * Abf. Hamilton Ca tech. (1884) 10 Incesteous personis. 
12x592 H. Smith Wks. (1867J II. 368 Caius Caligula, that 
wicked and incestuous emperor. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. 
Re/ig. 1. 99 The [Romish] Church reputed those, who mar- 
ried together after their vowes, not only for adulterers, but 
also for incestuous persons. 1746 Collins Odes, Fear 38 
Wrapt in thy cloudy veil, th’ incestuous Queen Sigh’d the 
sad call her son and husband heard. 3855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. iv. vi.- (3864) II. 319 The sway of an incestuous female 
Martina. 

fig. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 520 You City-Vipers, 
that (incestious) joyn Use upon use, begetting Coyn of 
Coyn ! 

•fb. Loosely or more vaguely ; Adulterous. Obs, 

1632 Heywood 1st Pt , Iron Age 11. Wks. 1874 111.291, 

I would not for the world, Priam should send Incestious 
Hellen backe on tearmes of peace. 1681 Colvil Whigs 
Supplic. (1751) 30. 

2. Of the nature of or involving incest. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 394/2 These shameles 
heretykes liue in open shamefull incestuous lechery, and 
call it matrimonie. c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. Vjll 
(Camden) 238 Incestuous copulation should not once be ac- 
counted under the name of marriage. 1581 Marbeck Bk. 
of Notes 486 He openlie condemned the incestious Matri- 
monie of H erode with H erodias. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argenisv. xix ; 399 The feare of the mention of such an in- 
cestuous marriage. 1766 Warburton Ded. to Freethinkers 
Postscr., Wks. i8ri I. 182 Viituous love, not adulterous or 
‘incestuous. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xiii. II. 177 He had 
even trampled on the laws of Persia'by an incestuous union 
with his sisters. 1879 Green Read. Eng. Hist. vii. 33 As 
the new Queen was Eadwig’s kinswoman, the religious, 
opinion of the day regarded his marriage as incestuous. 

fb. Jig. Applied to other crimes committed 
between persons nearly akin. Obs. 

3744 Armstrong Preserv. Health pu. 536 (Seager) Her 
legions in incestuous murder [i. e. civil war] mix'd. 

+ 3 . Begotten of incest. Obs. 

3588 Allen Admon. (1842) it An incestuous bastard, be- 
gotten and borne in sinne, of an infamous curtesan. 1621 
G. Sandys Ovid's Mel. x. (1626) 206 Tb’incesteous infant, 
now at perfect groth Within the tree; indeuors to get 
forth. 

Ince'stuonsly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY -.] In 
an incestuous manner ; in tiie way of incest. 

*549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. vii. (R.), Theyr 
children, as borne incestuously and by vnlawfull meanes. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. it. v. $ 27 An English Count who 
lived incestuously with his orvn Kinswoman, a 1700 Dry- 
den (J-)j Macareus and Canace, son and daughter to /Eolus 
, .loved each other incestuously. 

Ince’stuonsness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] In- 
cestuous quality or character. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cense. Addit. iii. (R.), The knowledge 
of the horrible incestuousness of this match. 


Inch (inf), sb . 1 Forms ; 1 ynce, ince, 3unche, 
4-6 ench(e, ynche, 4-7 yneh, 5-6inche,6unch, 
Sc. insch, 4- inch. [OE. ynce :—*unkja , a. L. 
uncia twelfth part, inch (cf. Ounce). A word of 
early ad option, not in the otherTen tonic languages.] 
1 . A measure of length, the twelfth part of a foot. 
Hence, a measure of surface and of solidity (expli- 
citly square or superficial, cubic or solid inch ) equal 
to the content respectively of a square or cube the 
sides of which are of this length. 


c 1000 Laws of VEthelbert c. 67 gife ofer ynce, settling ; aet 
twain yncum, twe^en. c 1000 Laws of Ailfrcd c. 43 Wund 
inces lang. cxooo in Sal. 4* Sat. (Kemble) i 3 o He [Adam] 
wres vi and cx ynca lang. cs 205 Lay. 23970 He wunde 
afeng feouwer unchene long. C13 00 Havelok 3034 An 
inch or. more, c 3380 Sir Fervrnb. 3302 per ne wantep no}t 
enches foure. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxix. 
(1495) 937 An ynche is leste parti of mesures of feldes. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 128 pis is ,y. inche thycke. 
c 3500 Melusint xix. 304 Whiche at his birth brought in 
hys mouthe a grete & long toth, that apyered without an 
ench long & more. 3559 W. Cunz:ingham Cosmogr. Glasse 
56 In .. measures, we do go from a barly corne, to a finger 
breadth : from a finger breadth, to an unch 1 from an unch» 
to an hand breadth. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii, 193 
Princesse bids you tell, How many inches doth fill I vp one 
mile? 1760 Phil. Trans. LI. 784, 9 London mches are 
equal to 8-447 Paris inches and decimals. 1824 K. Stuart 
Hist. Steam Engine 200 A column of water equal to ten 
pounds on the (square) inch. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Se. U857) 1 . 163 Each inch being the thickness of six gratis 
of barley. Mod. _ The gill contains 8665 cubic inches. The 

pint contains 4 gills or 34-660 inches. . e 

b. As the unit of measurement of rain fall: that 

quantity of water which would cover a surface to 
the depth of an inch ; equivalent to 3630 cubic feet 
on an acre, or about 4 J K allons on ever >" square yard. 

184s Stocqueus* Handtk. Brit. India (iE 5 f) The 
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rains set in fairly at the beginning of June . . Two inches in 
the twenty-four hours often fall ; sometimes three. 1806 
G. J. Symons Brit. Rainfall 20 On the western slope of 
■bca_ Fell, between tt and Wastwater .. mean fall about 
90 inches. 1896 Whitakcds Almanack 53 An ‘Inch of 
Ham ' means a gallon of water spread over a surface of 
nearly two square feet, or 3630 cubic feetssioo tons upon 
an acre. 

c. As the unit of measurement of atmospheric 
or other pressure : That amount of pressure which 
balances the weight of a column of mercury, an 
inch high, in the mercurial barometer. 

11727-41 Chambers Cycl. s, v. Barometer, On the top of 
Snowdon-hiU Dr. Halley found the mercury lower by 
three inches eight tenths than at the foot thereof. 1835 
Penny Cycl. III. 37/1 The mean height of the barometer in 
London is stated at 29-88 inches.] 1873 Ralfe P/tys. Chon. 
134 Oil, to which a few drops of bile have been added, 
passes readily through animal membranes under the slight 
pressure of 0 068 to 0-132 inches of mercury. 1896 Whit- 
aker's Almanack 602 Atmospherical pressure was least, 
28-6 inches, on the 14th [Nov. 1894]; greatest, 30-6, on the 
30 th. 

d. As a unit of measurement of the flow of water 
(esp. in mining, whence specifically called miners 
inch) : That amount of water that will pass in 24 
hours through an opening of 1 square inch under 
a constant pressure of 6 inches. 

*858 Lardser Hand-bk. Nat. Phil.. Hydro si., etc. 238 
The rate of discharge from the orifice is called the inch of 
water, and is the hydraulic unit by which the discharge 
from pumps is expressed. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 
<5- Mining 90 note, One 24-hour miners' inch is equivalent 
to 2,230 cubic feet of water. Ibid. 95 Water at that time 
cost 75 cents an inch. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. 
U. S. 646 The nearest even figure, is 17,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours, and, in the absence of any legal deter- 
mination, this may be regarded as the approximately correct 
equivalent of a miner’s inch of water. 

2. brans/, an d fg. A very small measure, distance, 
amount, or degree; the least amount or part (of 
space, time, material or immaterial things) ; a very 
little ; a * bit \ 

a 1350 Birth of Jesus 40 in Horstmann A Itengl. Leg. 
(1875) 66 pe ty me hem po3te Ionge Inou?, ech vnebe hem 
poujte a sponne. c-x4oo Rom. Rose 5101 But thou art not’ 
an inch the nerre. 1582 Bentley Mon. Matroncs in. 360 
Neither will I suffer myselfe..to depart one ynch from 
thy holie commandments. 1594 Kyd Sp. Trag. iv. in Hazl. 
DodsleyV. 114 There is not left in him one inch of man. 
1700 S. L. tr. Frykc's Voy. E. Ind. 76 Tho* thousands of their 
Men dropt, they would not give, ground an Inch. 1726 
G. Roberts 4 Yrs. Voy. 30, I will drub you, you Dog, 
within an Inch of your Life, and that Inch too. 1781 
Counter Let. 4 Oct., Wks. (1876) 85 That I may avail myself 
of ever3 r inch of time. 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick, -viii, I'll 
flog you within an inch of your life, and spare you that. 
1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girls Rom. 156 He could not see an 
inch before him. 

b. Applied to material things : + (a) A small 
piece or fragment ; {b) A person of small stature. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform, .xxxix. 94 Thocht the wallis 
wes wycht, 5k dowbell battrie bralc thame. al in inschis. 
1884 Black Jud. Shake, iv, You imp, you inch, you elfin 
queen, you ! 

3. Phrases, fa. At an inch, at inches : close at 
hand ; (ready) at any instant ; in immediate readi- 
ness. Obs. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) vi. ii, Vpon this 
wicked rabble . . crafty concupiscence wajteth as a seruant 
at inches. 1583 Rich Pity lotus <$• Emelia (1635) 18 Atten- 
daunt vpon her, and readie at an ynche to prouide her of 
any thing. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holittshed II. 
144/1 In such a readinesse to be at inches with them. 1618 
Fletcher Loyal Subj. iv. ii, lie wait ye at an inch. 

b. By inches , inch by ynch : by small degrees, , 
by little and little, very gradually, bit by bit. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. 42 AH swearing . . They’l gjue him 
death by inches. 1652 Colunges Caveat/or Prof i. (1653) 

B iij, They were forced to . . reforme by inches. 1700 Con- 
greve Way of World iv. xii, No, don’t kill him at once .. 
starve him gradually, inch by inch. 1719 F. Hare. Ch. 
Authority Vind. 27 To dispute the ground inch by inch. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xxix, Wasting away, and dying, 
as they say, by inches. 1869 B. Wilberforce Sk. Lives 
Domin. Missionaries Japan 195 All these four martyrs 
expired by inches, after a series of torments. 

e. Every inch : every bit, every whit ; altogether, 
entirely, in every respect. 

CX420 -S'. Etheldred 720 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
29S pat ston was well ygraue .. eueryche a neynche. 1520 
Caxtons Chron. Eng. in. 24 b/i This man was cursed 
every ynche. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 109, I, euery inch 
a King- 1684 Winstanley Rich. Ill , Life Shakspere, 

A man of Arms, every inch of him. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones vii. vii, I tremble every inch of me. 1809-10 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1837) ID* 280 Lord Nelson was an admiral, 
every' inch of him. 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 336 
His. . companion .. looks a soldier, every inch of him. 

d. Inches = stature ; of inches , of (considerable) 
height, tall. Of ones inches', in respect of one’s 
height or stature. 

16 06 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 1. iii. 40, I would I had thy inches. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 73 A notable 
fellow of his inches, and metal to the back. X76B-74 Tucker 
Li. Nat. (1S52) II. 629 Beware of servants instilling the 
prodigious importance of master or miss beyond all others 
of their inches. 1809 Malkin Gil Blasy. 1. r 18 Pedro was 
what we call a tall fellow of his inches. X8S5 Graphic 
2S Feb. 214/2 In order to make the most of her inches she 
had acquired the habit of holding her head thrown back. 

e. By inch of candle : see Candle so. 5 d. Give 
him an inch and He l l take an ell : see Ell I 1 b. 


1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 78 Whan 3 gaue you an 
ynche, ye toolce an ell. 1640 Howell Dodoua's Gr S 
For sovereignty where she gets an inch, stickes not some- 
times to stretch it to an ell. 3844 Dickens Mart. Chit:. 
(Househ. ed.) 311/1 Give John an inch in that way, and he 
was sure to take several ells. 

4 . at t rib. and Comb., as inch-allotment , -diet ; 
inch-deep , -high, - long , -thick, -wide adjs. ' 
x6n Shaks. Wint. T. i. ii. 1B6 Gone already Ynch. thick, 
knec-deepe. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv 
(1746) 72 An exguisite thin Diet (called of Jobertus .. the 
Inch-diet, wherein we eat by Drams, and drink by Spoon- 
fuls). 3682 Creech tr. Lucretius (1683) iv. 115 Little 
Puddfes. .Tho scarce Inch-deep. 2742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 
360 Life’s little stage is a small eminence, Inch-high the 
grave above. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks . Ser. n. Spenser 
389 Futile gossip and inch-long politics. 2884 Browning 
Fcrisktah , A Bean-stripe st8 Aphis that I am. How leave 
my inch-allotment? 1899 Westm . Gaz. 11 May 4/2 Strings 
.. of inch-wide black Velvet. 

b. at/rib. Containing an inch in any dimension; 
of the length, thickness, etc. of an inch ; as inch- 
board (board an inch Thick), inch-line, etc. ; of the 
focal length of one inch, as inch object-glass. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep . vii. xviii. 383 A candle 
out of a Musket will pierce through an inch board. 2683 
Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 93 To see through an Inch- 
board.^ 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy (2863) 265 He asked 
Captain Hogg to bring on shore some inch line. 1837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 279 Suppose we have an 
inch triple achromatic object-glass. > 2858 Simmonds Did., 
Inch-stuff, deal plank sawn to the thickness of an inch. 

c. atlrib . with prefixed numeral {two-inch, six- 
inch, etc.) : Of the length, diameter, etc. of (so 
many) inches. 

1559 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 739, xl m. of iii ynche 
plancke for the said jutties. 2698 I)AMriER Fey. 282 Con- 
demned . . to have three blows from each man in the ship, 
with a two-inch and a half rope on his bare back. 2798 
Nelson Let. to Nepean 7 Aug. in A. Duncan Life( 1806) 9 r, 

I have . . brought off the two thirteen-inch mortars. 2825 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 576 Three or four thicknesses 
of one and a half inch -deal. 2879 Daily News 12 Aug. 5/3 
Fourteen of the Bacchante guns are seven-inch weapons. 

d. Special Combs. : inch-bones sb. pi., frag- 
ments of bone used as manure (distinguished from 
bone-dust : cf. c) ; inch-measure, -rule, -tape, a 
measuring rule or tape divided into inches ; inch- 
pound {Dynamics), the work done in raising a 
pound weight vertically through an inch (cf. Foot- 
pound) ; inch-worm, a name for a geometer cater- 
pillar, also called looper or measuring-worm. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 353 The 
smaller bone-dust is ground the more^ effective xt is as a 
manure.. on the other hand large or drilled or *inch-bones, 
as they are called, remain longer in the soil undecomposed, 
but produce less immediate effect. On these accounts bone- 
dust is the more valuable manure for turnips, and inch- 
bones for wheat. 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour 1 . 377 
(Hoppe) They all sell thimbles, needles, * inch-measures, 
bodkins, etc. 2896 Westm. Gaz. 9 Nov. 3/2 [He] measures 
the force of the temptation with an *inch-rule. 2884 ‘ Edna 
Lyall’ We Two xxx, [She] has gone to fetch an *inch 
tape. 

Inch (in/), sb.~ Also 5 ynche, 6 Sc. insche. 
[a. Gael, innis (inij), genit. hittse (fnjc) island, 
land by a river.] A small island. (Frequent in the 
names of small islands belonging to Scotland.) 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. Prol., I wes . . made priowre Of 
the ynche wyth-in Loch-Iewyne. C2470 Henry Wallace 
ix. 2147 Bot in Lochlewyn lhair lay a pumpane, Apon that 
inch. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist . Scot. I. 24 In the 
Seyselfe ar mony lies and Inches nocht few, as the _Mai, 
the Basse, the ile of S. Colme. 2605 Shaks. Macb . 1. ii. 61 
Till he disbursed, at St. CoJmes ynch, Ten thousand Dollars 
to our generall vse. 2793 Statist. Ace. Scoll. VIII. 597 
There are some beautiful islands which^ are called Inches. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xxiii, To inch and rock the 
sea-mews fly. 

b. Applied locally to a meadow by a river (as 
the Inches of Perth) ; also, to a piece of rising 
ground in the midst of a plain. 

1799 J* Robertson Agric. Perth 476 Such parts of the 
Carse [of Gowrie], as are elevated abo\-e the common level 
of the country are called Inches (which word signifies 
islands). 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man iii. (ed. 3) 54 TneGemc 
name of Inch being attached to many hillocks, which rise 
above the general level of the alfuvial plains. 

Inch (inf), v. [f. Inch jA 1 ] 

1 . intr. To move, advance, or retreat, by inches 
or small degrees. 

2599 Sandys Europae Spec. (1632) 213 And if he itch and 
inch forward one way for an ell, hee looseth an other. 2697 
Dryden AEneid ix. 2065 Now Tumus doubts, and .. with 
slow paces measures back the field, And inches to the walls. 
2812 W. Tennant Anster F. m. xlv. Inching along in 
motion retrograde. x88t Amer. Grocer 20 July, Boys who 
did not play fair .. would keep reaching over the line ' in 
order to get nearer the marbles in the ringand have a better 
chance to knock them out. This was called ‘inching , and 
* fen inchings ’ was the warning against such unlair play. 
3888 Chicago Advance 29 Nov., Meanwhile, the celebrated 
case, possibly, will be inching along toward some final 
decision. 

2 . irons. To drive by inches or small degrees. 

2667 Dryden Maiden Queen in. i. And so inch him and 

shove him out of the world. 2692 — Cleomenes it. n. (*<•), 

He gets too far into the souldier's £ ra ^e * And inches out 
my master. 28 68 Browning Ring & j® 

much cold steel inched through his breast -blade. 1895 Otis -g 

07 . S.) Oct. 10/2 The children .. inched their chairs closer 
and insisted there was not room for her between them. 


INCHER. 

3 . To measure or compute the number of inches in. 
1673 Shadwell Epsom W ells 1, E’er a horse in your Stable 

weigh him and inch him. 1690 H. C[ocgeshall] Art Tract’ 
Measuring (title f.) t Gauging and Inching of Tuns. „,g 
Steele Huh- Pool , 7 i The Fish-Pool sloop being inched 
according to common gauging. 

4 . Inch out : a. To eke out by inches or small 
amounts. 

• V ‘ tr ; ^ b fou litis Serm. Rom . i. 16. 2 He bath 

inched out the skin of the Lion with that of the Fo.ve 
^ n /T C T raf S to t , c ™eltie: 2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman 
j /U B “* 263 When I could not inch it out any further.. I 
found my selfe then in that strait, that fete.]. 1552-62 Hey- 
LiH Cosmogr.u. (1682) 206 The Women cutting off their Hair 
to inch out their Tackle. 1654 E. Johnson Wond.-wrkr. 
Prov. 173 Corn incht out with Chesnuts and bitter Acorns. 
1679 Mrs. Behn Feign'd Curtizan m. i, Cou’d you not .. 
throw m a little Love and Constancy, to inch out that want 
of Honesty of yours? 1878 Browning Poets Croisi: 227 
There stands Paul erect, Inched out his uttermost. 

+ b. To deal out inch by inch, hence, by small 
amounts or sparingly. Obs. 

. l6 36 Henshaw Horx Succ. 300 God . . doth .. not requite 
it with a little, or inch out His blessings, a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Whs. (1660) 267 In the inching out of the possibilities 
of our assurance by nice distinctions. 

5 . To divide or graduate into inches; to mark 
with lines an inch apart. 

Inchafe, Inchain, Inchair : see En-. 
Incha*mber, v. rare — [f. In- 2 + Chamber.] 
tracts. To 2 oflge in or as in a chamber. 

16x2 Florjo, Incamcrare, to chamber, to inchamber. i6it 
Cotgr., Ettchainbrc , inchambred; lodged as in a chamber. 

+ Incha’nge, V. Obs. rare . [f. In- 1 or 2 + 
Change v., alter L. immutare . ] trails. To pro- 
duce change in ; to change, alter. 

2382 Wyclip Job xiv. 20 Thou shalt inchaungen his face, 
and thou shalt senden hym out. — 1 Cor. xv, 51 Alle we 
schulen ryse a^en, but not alle we schulen be inchaungid. 

t Incha’ngeable, a. Obs. rare . [In- 3 .] Not 
changeable; unchangeable, immutable. So In- 
chan g*eahi Tity, u nch an gea bleness. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. clxix. 2047 The calling of 
God., is without repentaunce, and inchaungeable. 1654 
tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 216 As for the word of a King, it 
ought to be Jnchangeable. 1773 K enrich Rhet. Grant. yj. 
(Jod.), Almost all our English writers, . ; possessed with 
this inchangeability of accent and quantity, tell us, that 
all accented syllables are long. 

Inchant, inchanter, etc. : see Enchant, etc. 
Incharge : see Enchakge. 
t Incha ritable, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Not charit- 
able ; uncharitable. Hence + Incha/ritableness, 
uncharitableness, f Xncharitahly adv. 

1496 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 6 Their incharitable and inor- 
dinate Covetise. x6io Shaks. Temp. i. i. 44 You bawling, 
blasphemous incharitable Dog. 2670 Penn Truth Rescued 
fr. Impost. 5 The second discovery, .is not less Incharitable, 
then the first was Proud and Impudent. 1679 — A dor. 
Prot. 11. 63 The Debate .. fill’d this Kingdom with Indian- 
tableness and Division. • 

f Incha-rity. Obs. [f. In - 3 + Charity: cf. 
prec.] Want of charity ; uncharitablcness. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eug. n. Prose Addit. (1612) 340 Least 
mine incharitie proue lesse pardonable than his Iniune. J 1 ® 03 
Ibid. ix. Jiii. 237 Avarice, Incharitie and Pride. 2670 Penn 
Case Lib. Const. 36 It is high Incharity to proceed so severely 
upon meer Suppositions. 2679 — Addr. Brol. 11. 90 Great 
must their Incharity and Presumption be, who (etc.J. 

In charm, Inchase : see Encharm, Enchase vr 
+ Inchaste, a. Obs. rare . [f. In- 3 + Chase a. : 
cf. L. incas/us.] Unchaste. . 

1599 Peele David 6- Bethsabe Wks. (Rtldg.) 476/= Hjs ,n ' 
chaste and lustful fire. 

+ Incha* stity. Obs . [f. In- 3 + Chastity : cf. 

L. incastitasA Want of chastity ; unchastity. ^ 

2586 Marlowe \st Pt. Tamburl. v. ii, All blot of foul in- 
chastit5'. xdra Heywood Brazen Age iv. Wks. 1074111 * -3 
What will Diana Say when shee heares of our mchastnj 7 
1672 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloyuies Aiijb, lo keep them 
from the temptation of inchastity. 

Inchaunt, etc. : see Enchant, etc. 

In chear, variant of Encheer, v. 

Inched (inft), a. Also 7 incht. [(. Inch sb. 
or v. + -ED.] r H • 

1 . In combination, with numeral, etc. P re,ix r ' 
Containing (so many) inches in length or o 
dimension. (With quot. 1894 cf. Inch f A 3 0 

1605 Shaks. Z ranu. iv. s7 To ride on- 
ouer ton re incht Bridges. 1651-7 T. Barker DuhlAURirR 
(rSeo) 28 The two inched hook i. Utter. i» 94 Do WAUair* 
Trilby II. i 75 Any young squire, well-rnched ond 
acred, and well-whiskered. . . 

2 . Divided into or graduated in mclie . 

Incheer, variant of Encheer v. 

Incher (infarj rf. Inch sif + -w ] ] Incom- 
bfnaUon 6 wit&emi prefixed, applied to some 
thing of so many inches in length, ‘ f a i>. 

1885 Cycl. Tour. Club Get:. Sept, e^/r A 
normal growth— a 96-incher. 2898 Kitlin , an d 

0 Nov. p/e Firing . . with six-inchers, twelve-pounder , 

Maxims all turned loose together. ri.- nvAcnS* 

tlnche-son, inche-ssoun, var. of EncHEASon. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 343 f>e incheson of hrs charme. 
Inchest, variant of ENcnEST v. 

•f-Inche-te, -er, obs. var. of Escheat, -ejl 
,483 Cath. Anrf .95/r To Inchete, fscar'. Ibid., An 

1 ncheter, fscator, f scan us. 
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+ Individ, v, Obs. rare. [f. In -2 + Child.] 
trans. To introduce as a child, to affiliate. 
i6ix Florio, ItifigUuolarci toinchilde. 

In.ch.meal trnj,nu1), adv. ( sb .) [f. Inch si. % + 
-meat,, ME. -tnele, OE. -medumd\ By inches; inch 
by inch ; by small portions, little by little. 

1548 Cooper Elyot's Diet., Vnciatim, ynche by ynche, 
ynche meale, 15 79 J- Jones Presen’. Bodie 4 Scute 1. 
xxxi. 63 Some dyed Inch-mele, some were Famished, some 
Starued. 1583 Foxe A . <$- M. 2066/1 Thou shall bee racked 
inchmeale, ax 734 North Exam . u. iv. § 108 (1740) 286 
As Towns are taken Inch-meal. 1792 Holcroft Road to 
Ruin iv. iii, I would indeed starve inchmeal, rather than 
he should marry her l 1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patron. 
(1833) II. xxviii. 187 People.. will stand to be cut to pieces 
inchmeal, rather than submit to a conqueror. 

b. Also with by (giving the force of the lost 
inflexion). 

1530 Palscr. 833/r By ynche meale, menu e men/, or Par 
poutcies. 1549 Chaloner tr. Erasm. on Folly L iij b, They 
take upon theim to measure the sonne. .as it were by ynche* 
meale. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 3 All the infections that 
the Sunne suckes vp From Bogs, Fens, Flats, on Prosper 
fall, and make him By ynch-meale a disease, a 1691 F laved 
Sea-Detiv, (1754) 167 To lengthen our miserable lives a few 
hours, to die, as it were, by inch-meal. 1893 National 
Obscri’enS Feb. 329/1 The ground must be fought by inch- 
meal. 

Inchoacy (i-nkt»,asi). rare. [f. Inchoate a. : 
see -act.] The state of being inchoate; incl- 
piency. 

1871 R. H. Hutton Ess., Clough (1880) II. 247 A picture 
of inchoacy I admit. 

IncllOant (i nkoiiint), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
choant-em, pres. pple. of inchoare : see next.] Be- 
ginning, incipient, in an initial stage. 

# a 2876 M. Collins Tk. in Garden (1880) II. 275 The pro- 
jector of an inchoant and rather incoherent periodical. 

Inchoate (rnk^At), a. (sb.) [ad. L. inchoat-us 
(more correctly incohatus), pa. ppie. of inchoare 
(more correctly incohare ) to begin.] Just begun, 
incipient ; in an initial or early stage ; hence 
elementary, imperfect, undeveloped, immature. 

1534 Whitinton Tullycs Offices 111.(1540) 117 No paynter 
..shoulde fynysshe that parte of Venus which inchoat [and] 
begon, Apelles left of imperfyte. 1581 'll. Campion in Confer. 
n. (1584) H iv, It was a Church inchoate, beginning, not 
perfect. ax6z6 Bp. Andrewes Ser/n. (1856) I. 109 His 
heavenly grace, which is glory inchoate, He imparteth to 
His Saints, a xjzz Ken Hymns Fesliy . Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 
409 You are in nappy State ; Our Bliss is only Inchoate. 
X765BLACKSTONE Comm. I. xv. 436 If a boy under fourteen, 
or a girl under twelve years of age, marries, this marriage is 
only inchoate and imperfect. 1822 Svd. Smith Wks. (1859) 
I. 326/x Many inchoate acts are innocent, the consumma- 
tion of which is a capital offence. 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
John Bapt. viii. 473 The position I have ventured to main- 
tain, .as to the inchoate, imperfect, and transitional work of 
John. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. It. 181 All was as 
yet in an inchoate state. 

b. as sb. A beginning, rudiment, rare. 

1845 R. \V. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vi. (1846) 135 The 
drudgery of teaching and learning the barest inchoates of 
knowledge. 

Inchoate (rnk^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. in- 
choare (prop, incohare ) to begin : see prec.] 

1. trans . To begin, commence, initiate, take the 
first steps in. 

. a 1612 Donne Bia 9 avaro<; (1644) 182 This growth (Inchoated, 
increased, grown great, and perfected). 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul Notes 150/2 The great soul of the World does 
at least inchoate, and rudely delineate the fabrick of our 
body at first. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 28 That royal 
burgh . . which shall lie nearest to the place where such 
poynding was inchoated. 2868 Browning Ring <y Bk. 1. 
2*55 How he. .Conceives and inchoates the argument, 
b. To cause to begin, originate, bring about. 
1654 Warren Unbelievers 236 Any moral . . inchoating our 
Justification. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxiii. (1819) 390 To 
inchoate the formation of an eye. 1845 Stocqueler Hand- 
bk. Brit. India (1854) 113 Nor will it inchoate their ruin to 
expend a few rupees more than an accurate calculation of 
comforts might allow. 

2. intr. To commence, make a beginning. 

2654 Vilvain Epit . Ess. vii. 75 At the Worlds origin this 
Book inchoats. 1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 7, 1 shall 
inchoate with one of its most delicious morsels of eloquence. 

Inchoated (imkoj^ted), pph [fi prec. + 
-ED L] Begun, commenced ; just begun, incipient, 
inchoate. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. Ixiii. 633 The torment is an inchoa- 
tive hell, so is the Person, The Wicked here, an inchoated 
Dev ill. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. t. 205 This righte- 
ousnesse of ours is but inchoated and imperfect. 1762 
Kames Elem. Crit. ii. § 6 (1833) 80 An inchoated gratifica- 
tion of the prevailing passion. *8z6 Q. Rev. XXXIII. 298 
There is a fine gradation between the inchoated conception 
and the completed purpose. 

Inchoately (imkoi/tli), adv, [f. Inchoate a. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an inchoate manner or degree ; inci- 
piently. 

1626 Sclater Exp. 2 T/tess. (1629) 52 Such as. .are purged, 
though but inchoately, from all filthmesse of flesh and Spirit. 
*675 O. Walker, etc. Par. Hebrews 18 Here inchoately . . 
hereafter absolutely. 1837 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 
235 Confirmation seals in their fulness . . those sanctifying 
gifts .. which are given inchoately, in Baptism. 

luckoateness (i-nko,/tnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being inchoate. 

l8 45 J. H. Newman Ess. Dci’clopm. 100 Defect or in- 
choateness in its doctrines. 2893 Fairbairn Christ Mod. 


Theol. I. 1. i. 30 It was their very differences and inchoate- 
nesses that made it necessary for her to speak. 

Inchoation (inkn^-Jhn). Also 7 incohation. 
[ad. late L. inchoation-em (prop, incohation-cm ) 
(Augustine), n. of action from inchoare ( 'incohare ) 
to begin.] Beginning, commencement ; origina- 
tion ; initial or early stage. 

*53 ° Palsgr. 403 Whan the tenses of j re vas is joyned to 
an infynityve, he dothe betoken inchoacion. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. Ivii, § 6 But the inchoation of those graces, the 
consummation whereof dependeth on mysteries ensuing. 
1652 T. Whitfield Doctr. Annin. 88 The life of Grace Is 
an inchoation of the life of glory. 1768-74 Tucker L t. Nat. 
(1852) I. 215 An inchoation of virtue, or, as we may call it, 
the embryo or seedling not ye arrived to perfection. 1885 
Sir H. Taylor Autobiog. I. xiv. 226 The members were to 
be, at the inchoation of the bodies, named by the Crown. 

+ b. pi. First steps, beginnings. Obs. 
a. 16x9 Fotherby Atheom. 11. viii. § 3 (1622) 284 The prse- 
paratiues vnto it: or rather indeed the inchoations of it. 
x66o H. More Myst. Godl. vm. v. 378 Having. .some more 
weak inchoations of the life of Righteousness. 

i* c. The initial elementof a woid ; a prefix. Obs. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Cornwall 1. (1662) 197 By Tre, 
Pol, and Pen, — You shall know the Cornishmen : . . Some 
adde to these a fourth inchoation, viz. Car (which I guess 
to signify a rock). 

Inchoative (inkflu*ativ, rnktf^tiv), a. and sb. 
[ad. L. inchodllv-us (prop, ineohaliv-us), f. ppl. 
stem of inchoare , incohdre to begin : see Inchoate 
v. and -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. That is in an initial or incipient stage ; 
rudimentary, inchoate ; belonging to or of the 
nature of a beginning or commencement, initial. 

a 1631 [see Inchoated]. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 
iii. 1 This pureness is either imputative.. Or inchoative, in- 
herent pureness." 2662 J. Chandler Van Hebnont's Oriat. 
32 That the stable Ferments of places, should teas it were, 
the chief universal, simple, and inchoative or beginning 
Beginnings of Seeds, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T., Gal. v. 24 
We must not understand this of a total, plenery, and final 
crucifixion, but inchoative only. 2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
xxi. v. (1872) X. 45 The solution of the Polish Business is 
still in its inchoative stages. 

2. Gram . Of verbs : Denoting the beginning of 
an action ; inceptive. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 450 Those particular Termina- 
tions which signifie a Verb to be Inchoative, Frequentative, 
Diminutive, are not without many exceptions. 2751 Harris 
Hermes 1. vii. (1765) 126 These Inchoative Verbs are so 
peculiarlyappropriated to the Beginnings of Time, that they 
are defective as to all Tenses, which denote it in its Comple- 
tion. 1871 Roby Lat. Gram. § 634 The inchoative form 
sometimes exists alone, sometimes is used besides the 
ordinary stem. 

B. sb. (Gram.) An inchoative verb; see A. 2 . 

1530 Palsgr. 403 They knowe neyther frequentatyves, nor 

inchoatyves, nor no suche sortes of verbes. 1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4), Inchoatives , in Grammar .. as Calesco, \o grow hot, 
or begin to be hot. 2751 Harris Hermes x. vii. (2765) 126 
The Latins . .have a Species of Verbs, derived from others 
. . called Inchoatives or Inceptives. 2872 Roby Lat. Gram. 

§ 638 Inchoatives formed directly from noun stems. 

Inchcratively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
an inchoative manner ; in relation to the beginning 
or early stage ; incipiently, initially- 
1649 J. Ellistone xx.Bchmctis Epist. vi. § 60 The humane 
Science (which inchoatively is arisen from the Spiration of 
the Word), a 1703 Burkett On N. T., Hcb.yf. 10 This is 
done two ways, initially, inchoatively, and imperfectly in 
this life ; fully, finally, perfectly, and completely in the 
next. 

+ I*nchpin. Obs. Also 6-7 -pinne, -pyn. 
[app. f. Inch sb. + Pin sb. ; but perh. (in sense 1 ) 
a popular corruption of some other word.] 

1. A name among huntsmen for the sweetbread 
of a deer. But by some explained as 1 the lower 
gut ’, or otherwise : see quots. 

x576Turberv. Venerie 134 Take the caule, the tong, the 
eares, the doulcets, the tenderlings . .and thesweetegut, which 
some call the Inchpmne.. altogether for the Prince orchiefe. 
2583 Stanyhurst VEneis 1. (Arb.) 24 Thee stags vpbreaking 
they slit to the dulcet or inchepyn. 2622 Cotgr. s.v. Boy an, 
Gras boyatt , as Boyau culier\ In beasts called, the Inche- 
pinne, or Inne-pinne. 26x6 Bullokar, Inchepitine , the 
lower gut of a Deere. 2637 B. Jon son Sad Shtph. 1. vi, Mar. 

I gave them All the sweet morsels, called Tongue, Eares, 
and Doucets ! Rob. What ? and the inch-pin ? 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 188/x Incbpin are the Sweet-bieds or 
sweet Gut in the Deer. 

2. ? A pin of the length of an inch. 

2571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxi. 22 He compareth them 
to a But wherin an inchpin is woont to be set up. 

*f* Inchristiana'tion. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. In- 2 

+ Christian + -ation, forming noun of action.] 
Admission into Christianity or the Christian Church. 

2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xv. 253^ That this learned 
contrivance of Mr. Curates could worke in Zoraidas Inchris- 
tianation, with the solemnity and rights belonging to it. 
t Inchristia*nity. Obs. rare, [In- ^.] Un- 
christian or non- Christian condition. 

2622 Florio, Inchristianita , paganisme, barbarisme, in- 
christianitie. 

F In chu*r ch, obs. var. of Enchurch v. Hence 
InchuTched ppl. a., admitted into or included iu 
the church. 

a 2658 J. Durham Exp. Revel, it. iii. (1680) 85 The 
governing of Churches, and inchurched members. 1677 
1 . Mather Prcval. Prayer (1864) 257 Never baptized, nor 
of the inchurched Indians. 2702 [see EnchurchJ. 


i Inci-cnrafcle, a. Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L, 
inctcurdbilis , f. in- (In- 3) + cicurdre to tame ; see 
Cicukath and -able.] That cannot be tamed ; 
hence, of plants, incapable of being introduced into 
cultivation or naturalized. 

. 1657 Tomlinson Rencu's Disp. 284 Schccnanthum. .grow- 
mg in India, whence it is brought to us.. being incicurable 
by all an. 2776 Hunter in Evelyn's Sylva 359 Those 
[trees], .strangers till of late, and believed incicurable here. 

Incide (insard), vA ? Obs. Also 6 (erron.) in- 
scide, inscyde. [ad. L. incidcre to cut into, f. 
in- (In- 2 ) + cxdere to cut ; ef. Incise vi] 

_ 1. Surg. (Irons, or intr.) To cut into, cut, make 
incision. 


*597 A. Af. tr. Guillcmcau's Fr. C/tirurg. i6b/2 The 
Needle . . inscideth with her edges. Ibid. 31 b/i They first 
inscyded the skinne wherwith the varix is covered. 2743 
tr. Heister's Gen. Syst. Surg. (2750) 425 Takes a Lancet 
and therewith cautiously incides through the Cornea. 2784 
Cook 3rd Voy. nr. ix, (R.), Cutting or inciding the fore-skin. 
*799 W. G. Browne Trav. Ajrica etc. xviii. 258 After 
having incided with an ordinary knife, they sear the wound 
with an hot iron. 

2. Med. Of the action of internal remedies : To 
sever, loosen, disperse, resolve (a viscid humour, 
phlegm in the chest, etc.); =Cut v. 10 . Obs. 

1612 Ettchir. Med. 89 It doth incide and attenuate, and 
by his drinesse doth resolue. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Corupil. 
in. 92 Such Medicines are convenient, as incide the cold 
and viscous humours. 2727-42 Chambers Cjcl. s. v., Those 
medicines are said to incide which consist of pointed and 
sharp particles ; as acids and most salts. 1797 J. Downing 
Disord. Homed Cattle 30 These medicines .. infallibly 
incide and remove heavy slime, and putrid matter. 

Incide (insard), vX rare. [ad. L. incidcre 
to fall upon, f. in- (In- 2 ) + cadere to fall ; cf. In- 
cident tf.i] intr. To fall xtpon ; to have incidence. 

a *774 Goldsm. Sure. Exp. Philos. (1776) II. 393 The 
ray C inciding still less obliquely . . will be less refracted. 
2855 AI. Bridges Pop. Mod. Hist. 423 The cruel inequality 
with which the gabelle incided upon certain rural districts. 

Incidence (rnsidens). [a. F. incidence ( 15 th 
c.), f. incident Incident < 7 . 1 : see -ence.] 

1 1. = Incident sb. 1 1 ; incidental matter. Obs. 

2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. vii, Procede I will agayn to my sen- 
tence Off my mater, and leue all Incidence. 2525 Lo. 
Berners Froiss. II. i. 3 In the same season there fell in 
Lombardye a marueylous insydence, which was moche 
spoken of throughe out all the worlde. Ibid. clii. [cxlviii.] 
419, I knowe nat by what insydence certayne men layde m 
wayte on hym, and in the feldes set on him or he was ware. 
2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. viii. § 3 Alany operations have 
been invented sometimes by a casual incidence and occur- 
rence. 2651 Jer. Taylor Holy Living iii. § 4 (1870) 153 
He that hath wounded bis neighbour is tied to the expenses 
of the Surgeon and other incidences. 

f b. A casual circumstance. Obs. 

2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 1. 212 Since by way of In- 
cidence [It. iticidettza, digression), I have spoken of Alms. 

+ = Incident ii . 1 4 b. Obs. 

2574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 47 a, A 1 the rente and service 
in suche case bee incidences to the reversion. 

1 2. Liability ; natural tendency lo. Obs. 

265Z Gaule Magastrout. 212 A conscious and confest in- 
cidence to error.. even in the very rule or art it self. 


3. The act or fact of falling upon, coming in con- 
tact with, or affecting in some way. 

2656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1702) 135/2 It is enough 
that a Alan be affected and reduced by incidence of one 
single pleasure. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiv. (2856) 196 
The great expanse .. had up to this moment resisted the 
enormous incidence of a heavy gale. 2868 Rogers Pol. 
Econ. ix. (1876) 93 The incidence of the event will be very 
probably obviated by the large use of machinery in agricul- 
tural operations. 2885 J. Martineau Types Eth. Tk. (ed.2) 
1 . 1. xi. § 8. 212 A partial incidence of the Divine thinking. 

4. Physics , The falling of a line, or anything 
moving in a line (as a projectile, a ray of light, 
heat, etc.) upon a surface ; the manner of such 
falling, esp. in regard lo the inclination of the line 
of incidence to the suiface. 

Angle of Incidence, the angle which the incident line, 
ray, etc., makes with the perpendicular or normal to the 
surface at the point of incidence (t formerly, also, the angle 
between the line, etc., and the surface). Axis of incidence, 
the^ perpendicular or normal to the surface at the point of 
incidence. Cathetus of incidence (see Cathetus, quot. 
1751). Plane of incidence, the plane through the line of 
incidence and the normal to the surface. Point of incidence, 
incidence-point, the point at which the line of incidence 
meets the surface, t Ray of incidence , an incident ray, a 
ray which falls upon a reflecting or refracting suiface. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 245 In Mirrours, there is the like 
Angle cf Incidence, from the Object to the Glasse. and from 
the Glasse to the Eye. 2656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. Wks. 
1839 I. 274, I call an angle of incidence, that which is made 
between a strait line and another line, stnah or crooked, 
upon which it falls, and which I call the line reflecting. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. 67 This is also the law 
of reflexion in moved bodies and sounds, which . . observe 
the rule of equality between incidence and reflexion. 2604 
Power Exp. Philos. 1, 81 Every' Ray of incidence is scien 
times refracted in the Eye beforejt reach ihe Ketina. 2704 
Newton Opticks (J.), In equal incidences there is a con- 
siderable inequality of refractions. 2727-42 Chambers C>r/. 
s. v. Axis, Axis of Incidence, in dioptrics, is a nght Jme 
drawn through the point of incidence, . perpendicularly to 
the refracting surface. .803 J. W ood Pr„,c. Mnk y.. 

The velocity of the body after reflectron is equal to tt s 
velocity before incidence.. 1S54 ^Tostuxsos Aragc t At rrn. 

5 DO will be the direction of the reflected ray, .and I the 
point I, where it curs the surface of the mirror, will be 
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the point of incidence. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) 
II, via. 129 Thesearcher welcomes every gleam, and seeks 
to augment his light by indirect incidences. 

5 . Astro n. — Immeksion 3. 

1727-41 Chamders Cj'it/. s. v. Eclipse, Immersion, or inci- 
dence of an eclipse, is the moment when part of the sun or 
moon’s disk first begins to be hid. 

6 . Geom. The situation of one locus with respect 
to another when they have a common point or 
points, but do not completely coincide ; e.g. of a 
point to a line on which it lies, of a point or a line 
to a plane in which it lies, or of two intersecting 
lines to each other. [From the German of Schubert, 
Kalkul der Abzahl. Geom. ( 1879 ) 2 5*] 

7. Manner of falling upon or affecting in any 
way ; the range or scope of a thing, the extent of 
its influence or effects. 

1846 Fonblanque in Life $ Labours (1874) 210 It is dear 
that theDuke has not mistaken the post hoc for the propter 
hoc, incidence for causation. 1851 De Quincey Ld. Car- 
lisle on Pope Wks. XIII. 24 The question .. always is, 
Whether the differential feature.. ought not to disturb the 
incidence of the le^al rule ? 1866 Rogers Agric. # Prices 
I* xv. 266 The incidence of the Plague was general. 1871 
Earle Philol.Eng, Tongue § 37 On, the preposition, exists 
in Saxon, but its area of incidence is different. 

b. spec, in Pol. Ecosi. Of taxation (see quot. 1878 ).' 
1873 M c Culloch Pol, Econ , 1. 8 The incidence and effect 
of taxes and regulations. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ . v. vi. § r 
(1876) 521 The real incidence of indirect taxation is every 
day more generally understood. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pot. 
Econ. 127 It is often impossible to say what is really the 
incidence of a tax, that is, the manner in which it falls upon 
different classes of the population. 

+ I’nCidency. Ohs. [See prec. and -Ency.] 

1: An incidental occurrence or circumstance ; an. 
incident. 

x6ii Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 403 Declare What incidencie 
thou do’st ghesse of harme Is creeping toward me. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) *7 J We have no reason why 
we should., vouchsafe the honor of a solemn notice to any 
such little incidencies as these. 1701 Norris Ideal World 
1. ii. 42 But ordinarily, and out of these singular incidencies 
..his way of procedure.. is to act according to the general 
and stated laws of motion. 

2. a. The quality of being liable to fall to. b. 
(with pi.) A thing incident or liable to befall or 
fall to. 

1615 T. Adams White Derail 55 First the difficulty, to 
beare the bagge and not be couetous— secondly the usual' 
incidency of the bagge to the worst men. m65z Heylin 
Laud 1. (1671) 53 If any other considerations of Profit, Pre- 
ferment or Compliance, did prevail upon him . . the may 
with charity be looked on as the common incidencies of 
Humane frailty, a 1683 Whichcote Disc. (1703) III. 426 
Particular errours and misapprehensions in some things is j 
an incidency to uprightness of heart. 

3 . Physics . = Incidence 4. 

x 646 J. Gregory Notes <$■ Obs. Ep. Ded. (1650) 4 Rayes of j 
incidency contract no warmth upon the Earth, unlesse re- 
flected back upon their original^ Sun. 1^04 Norris Ideal 
World w. 04$ As a certain subtile matter in its direct inci- ! 
dency is light. 

Jig. a x7xx Norris (J.), He . . receives a more vigorous j 
joy from the reflexion than from the direct incidency of his 
happiness. 

4. The falling of one line upon another, the 
meeting of lines. 

X789 Morse Ainer. Geog. 346 Four streets intersect each 
other at right angles.. whose incidencies form a spacious 
parade. 

Incident (rnsident), sbf Also 5 incedent, 
5-6 incydent, [a. F. incident (13th c.), subst. 
use of incident adj. ; see Incident o.l] 

1. Something that occurs casually in the course 
of, or in connexion with, something else, of which 
it constitutes no essential part ; an event of accessory 
or subordinate character. 

X4XZ-Z0 Lydg. Chron. Troyx. xxxvii, In Troye boke no 
more of hym I fynde. .Fro henceforth I cannoprocessereade 
But incydentes that beare no substaunce. 3525 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. xl. 126 Yf an incydent had not ben or this, he 
had ben farre in the countrey of Hungery. 1533 More 
A pot. xxvi. Wks. 891/2 The touching of this matter is no 
part of my principall entent, but happeneth as an incident 
to fall in my waye. 1556 J. Heywood Spider F. lxi. 63 
This present argument. Is : to principall case, but an inci- 
dent. X71X Shaftesb ; Charac. (1737) HI- tv. ii. 220 Habita- 
tions of Defence against the Seasons and other Incidents. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Preserve , Corn, by the 
Moisture of the Weather, want of turning, and some other 
Incidents, will grow musty. 1879 Athemeum 6 Sept. 303/1 
Failures are inevitable incidents. 

2. An occurrence or event viewed as a separate 


circumstance. 

X462 J. P aston in P. Lett. No. 439 II. 89 This and what 
incedentes ye knowe, I preie yow by wrytinge certefie me 
in all hast. 1563-87 FoXE A. i? M. (1684) III. 861 But of 
these incidents and occurrents here-after more. X725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 254 Rarities in nature, and sur- 
prising incidents, which foreigners^ expect, xysx Johnson 
Rambler No. 154 r » The fortuitous collision of happy 
incidents. 1802-12 Bentham Rattan. find. Wks. 1843 VI. 
262 To relate incidents as they have really happened, is the 
work of the memory.. >8.8 Scott F. AT. Perth v ; Ever, the 
bigh*swelied hopes with which the late incident had filled him 
began to quail. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 
I. i. 34 This book . .shows a skill in selecting telling incidents. 
+ b. A matter, an affair. Obs. rare. 

148s Caxton St. Wene/r. si After many wordes and causes 
leyd and after Innumerable incidentes arid reasons alledged 
atte last they Were al a'corded. ' *709 Steele Patter iso. 


55 r 4 Upon such Incidents as we decide by Combat. j?6i 
Hujie Hist. Eng;. II. alii. 443 note. This parliament . . 
passed some remarkable incidents. 

3. In the arts ! a, A distinct piece of action in 
a play or poem ; + in early use, an event subordi- 
nate to the main design (so F. incident). 

169s Drvden tr. Du Fres, toy’s AH Paint. (J.), No person, 
no incident in the play, but must be of use to carry on the 
main design. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 191-3 The Plot and 
Incidents of the Play are latd with that Subtilty of Spirit. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Incident, in a poem, is an epi- 
sode or particular action, tacked to the principal action, 
or depending on it. _ 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
xrv. 350 A set-off against the pathetic incidents of the piny. 
1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets vii. 105 The plays of Euripides 
are more rich in stirring incidents than those of his prede- 
ccssors. 

b. A single feature in a picture ; especially one 
that does not form part of the main design or 
scene, rare. 

*7° S Addison Italy 37^ The Prospect from the Capucin’s 
Garden, which for the Extent and variety of pleasing Inci- 
dents is, I think, the most charming. 1846 Rusk in Mod. 
Pam/.. (1848) I. il 1. vii. § 13. 86 Behind the ‘Sacrifice for 
the Friends ’of Giotto at Pisa, there is a sweet piece of rock 
incident. 

. f 4. Something liable to attach itself to or connect 
itself with another thing; an accessory circumstance. 
Const, to, unto (rarely into). Obs. exc. as in b. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 1. iv. (R.), There are two 
incidents into this practice which may render it not un- 
warrantable. t66o R. Coke Power Subj. 95 Treason does- 
ever produce fatal and final destruction to the .offender, and 
never attaineth to the desired end (two incidents insepar- 
able thereunto). 175$ B. Martin Mag. A rts <5 ■ Sc. il xi. 236 
Virgil, from the various Incidents of this Season, gives 
many singular and notable Epithets thereto. 

b. Law. A privilege, burden, custom, etc. com- 
monly or invariably attaching to an office, estate, 
or the like. 

1628 Coke On Lilt. 151b, Incident, a things appertaining 
to or following another as a more worthy or principall. .Ana 
of incidents some be separable, and some inseparable. 1670 
Blount Law Diet. s. v. Advowzen, Advowzen Appendant 
. .depends upon a Mannor, as appurtenant to it, termed by. 
Kitchin an Incident that may be separated from the Subject. 
X755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 301 Their dignities bad ceased 
for some ages to be an incident of their tenures. 1817 Ld. 
Loughborough in Douglass' Rep. II. 727 A fine to be paid 
on the change of a tenant is almost a constant incident of a 
copyhold estate. 1876 Digby Real Prop . i. 48 Some of the 
‘incidents' of. tenure by knight-service had their' counter, 
part in tenure in socage. 

+ C. An. incidental charge or expense. Obs. 
x 737 J. Ciiamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, 11. in. 87 (List Officers 
Excise) Accomptant for Imprest Money for paying of Inci- 
dents. X77 6 Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. (1869) IL 495 If the 
salaries of officers and other incidents, therefore, amount to 
more than ten percent. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 
38 An Estimate of the Expence . . amounted to twenty 
thousand Pounds, and .. we allowed the five hundred for 
Incidents. 

Incident, sb . 2 ; see Incident a. 2 
Incident (i*nsid£nt), a. 1 Also 6 incydent(e, 
insadent, insident. [a. F. incident or ad. L. 
inci dent -cm, pres. pple. of incidere to fall into or 
to, fall upon, happen to, etc., f. in- (In- 2 ) + cad ere 
to fall. The senses of the English word are derived 
from med.L. rather than from F.] 

I. 1. Liable or apt to befall or occur to ; likely 
to happen; hence, naturally appertaining orattach- 
ing. a. Const, to (+*», into), rarely on. 

1488 Will 0/ Slat worth /Somerset Ho.), To_ socour his 
simple body as they think incident and conuenient to him. 
1530 Rastell Bk. Purgat, in. xii, Punyshment. .is incydent 
to the repentaunce whiche taketh away y* synne. 1534 
More Coni f. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1 177/2 Yf we well con- 
ay der these twoo thinges, tentation ^and persecucion, wee 
inaye fynde that eyther of theym is # incydente into the 
tother. 1578 Lyte Dodocns vi. lxxxvii. 771 A kind of cor- 
ruption or maladie insident to the pine-tree. ^584 Lyly 
Campaspe v. iv. Commonly we see it incident in artificers 
to be enamoured of their owne workes. 1657 Austen Fruit 
Trees 1. 46 Which is not incident in this way of grafting. 
x68s Hi More Para. Prophet. 414 That the Time of the 
New Jerusalem is comprized in, or, at least, incident into, 
the Philadelphian Succession. 1744 Warburton b-s. 
(1811) XI. 407 Deliberation and after-thought are not inci- 
dent to God. _ 1773 Reid Aristotle's Log v. § 3 (1806) 119- 
The fallacies incident to categorical syllogisms. 1859 Lang 
Wand. India 359 The noise .. incident on the striking of 
the tents and the breaking up jof the little camp. 1888 
Bryce Amcr. Comrnw. II. xxxvii. 43 A State government 
is a natural growth, which prima facie possesses all the 
powers incident to any government whatever, 
b. Svithout construction. 

1570 Dee Math. Prof. 5 Both the one and the other hath 
fractions incident. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lym. § 4 
Baptisme is farre more necessarie then any such incident 
Rite or Solemnitie ordained for ibe better administration 
thereof. X649 Milton* Eikon. xxvi, ^Emulations .. are in- 
cident among military men. 3653 Woodall s it /cs. i . 

0 To instruct them in the uses and dangers incident 
mistakes, a 7677 Ma.vtoN Semi. Ps. cxix. verse 307. . 

1872 VIII. 96 Those in the highest station have their inci- 
dent cares and troubles. 3898 Daily News 23 J u *y J»/3 
The Puerto^ Rico expedition, and the incident aggressi 
steps taken in the campaign. . .. . , 

2. Law. Attaching itself, as a privilege, burden, 
or custom, to an office, position, etc. • . . . 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VU, c. 22 § 2 Fees and annuyties inci- 
dent to every or the same Offices. 3523 FtTZHERB. Bp. 
Surv. 21 b, It is called a rent seeke, bycause there is no dis- 
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* 3 “““** nor belongyng to the same. 15,4 tr. Little- 
e‘*. 7 21 Fealtie is incydent to every? manner of 

ToTmV & Uses Com. Daw (,636) 34 

fc ° Jt c Service ’P chief ' " as ™ident 

eMIed 8 d have a c ' r,atn Rtimrne of money, 

called aid. 176, Blackstone Comm. II. xi. i 7 6 Where 
vf"' ls r ' s . er . v ?, d > ,! «ala» incident . . to the reversion. 1876 
li £a *■'■ 162 Every freeholder holding lanrls 

within the manor had, as of right, common of pasturage on 
the wastes as incident to his lands. “rage on 

1 3- Relating or pertinent to. Ohs. 

.3®' ° t rd : Hosfitalts F tij, .The Books of this Howse, in- 
.cident to the matter. 1583 Stubbes Auat. A bus. 11. (1882)2 
r* necessar T ^ Uestl °ns, as are incident to my vvwose 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World m. (1634) 89 It is not my purpose 
♦k ^ U ^l U u ^ he - histone of the Persians - . otherwise than as 
th ®y snail be incident to the affaires of Greece. 
tT. Apt to fall into; liable to; subject to. Obs. 
1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 1. lx, Men are not ever incident 
to Josse, When Fortune seemes them frowardly to crosse. 
1024 Heywood Gunaik. 1. 18 A wicked and irreligious man 
is subject and incident to fall into many distresses and 
casualties. 1647 W. BROwNp.tr. ComlcrvilU s Pclcxandcr 
in. tit. 84 Ah 1 lngratefull Zabaim, King incident to all 
crimes! 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of People 54 Spiritual 
Pride is an evil, the very best of Gods Children are inci- 
dent unto. 1760 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1808) I. 166 
I his state of mortality is incident to perpetual change and 
revolution. 1767 Mrs. S. Pennington Lett. Diff. Subj. IV. 

I “The little complaints they [children] are incident to. 

_ O* Occurring or liable to occur by the way, or 
in the course of something else of which it forms 
no essential part ; casual; = Incidental 1. Now 
rare or Obs. 

3523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxix. 493 The duke of Lan- 
caster was nat in the fauolire of the comen people, wherby 
dyuers incidents parels fell after in England. 1581 Confer . 
r. (1584) Fivb, By occasion incident there was talke of a 
text of Scripture. 1699 Bentley Phal. 309 The incident 
Mistakes, which he has run into, have not fail'd to increase 
in Number. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Crit. Hist. 

53 That Doctrine', which those chance-Propositions or inci- 
dent Expressions seem to insinuate. 

+ b. Of expenses or charges ; = Incidental i b. 
1652 Act Comww. Sale Est. Ld. Dunbar, etc,, The Com- 
missioners shall and may allow all incident charges for the 
necessary carrying on of this service, a 16B0 Butler Rem. 
(17S9I L 230 With all the Charges incident. 1756 Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 3889 1. 313 By this means the country 
loses ..the sums of money which each man costs, besides 
many incident charges, such as horse hire. 1768 Woman 
of Honor III. 178 He put into my hand a bank note, more 
than sufficient to defray any incident charges. 

6 . Subordinate, subsidiary, accessory, 
a. Auat. (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Incident Spinal Fences, .those 
of the spinal system of nerves which convey any impressions 
on, or irritation of the integuments, or mucous membranes, • 
to the true spinal marrow. 

+ t>. Incident proposition, a proposition inserted 
in a principal one, and introduced by a relative 
pronoun, as ‘ bodies, which arc transparent, have 
many pores ’ (Watts); a subordinate relative clause. 

1725 Watts Logic it. ii. § 5 The whole proposition is calk': 1 - 
the.primary or chief, and the additional proposition is called 
an incident proposition. 

IT. 7. Falling, or striking upon or agajnst ; 
acting upon anything from without, tsp. Of light ‘ 
Falling or striking upon a surface. Const, upon. 


I. A^L-Attrvt. J \ Celt Wit. a A lift. ) a . y ‘ — - * f 

A, and the Body CDEF upon which it strikes, are void of 
all Elasticity [etc.]. 17x6 Cheyne Philos. Prtitc. R elt S‘ ! * 
78 The Obliquity of the Incident Ray is great. xo3t 
Brewster Nat. Magic iv. (1833) 59 Mirrors .. adjustea 
not only to one another, but to the light incident upon eac . 
3842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) x 16 
matter upon which light is incident. 1855 J’ 

Art Landscape Paint. Water Col. 37 Illuminated 
actually incident upon the picture. 3864 1L£ PENCEK / *3 * 
Biol. § 169 That there may be continuous changes ol struc- 
ture in organisms, there must be continuous changes 
incident forces. . _i 

y 8. Opposed to, running counter if- Obs. rare . 
[Cf. L. incidere to fall upon, attack, strike or dash ' 
again st . 1 , . , r , . 

asSS Harpsf/eld Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 74 
is no marriage, but only between the parents and ^cl j 

of itself and immediately incident and repugnant to 
reason. . r , 

t Incident (insai-dent), a.- and sb. Obs. jp • 
L. incidcnt-cm, pres. pple. of incidere to inl -j 
A. adj. That 1 cuts ’ the phlegm, etc. S. st'- 
bidding medicine. , _ . 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Incidents, or 0 f 

the materia medico.,. To this class belong tb 
arum, asarabacca, acorus [etc.]. 3855 TiIayne hxf * *.j* 

Incident , having power to cut ; formerly npphe , 

cines.. supposed to cause the phlegm to be udc * 6 » 

cutting, as it were. . : incident. T^fi.rvT 

Incidental (inside-ntal), a. (sb.) U - 1 
sb. + -AL. Cf. mod.F. incidentet. J 
1. Occurring or liable to occur in foil 
subordinate conjunction with something c 
which it forms no essential part ; casual. . . 

1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 08/1 r)AMrtEK 

discourses which we have wandered into. ®?7 . 'j 
Voy. I. i6r With an incidental Account of , thc .! "V-lSncc. 
ments that made the Privateers undertake 
3736 Butler Anal. u. Concl. 405 In Scrmturc, whether in 
incidental passages or in the general scheme o • T . 
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Paley Horae Paul Rom. ii. 19 A circumstance as incidental, 
and as unlike design, as any that can be imagined. 1875 
Towett Plato (ed. 2) III. 17 The simple and apparently 
incidental manner In which the last remark is introduced. 
1876 E. Mellor Pricsth. viii. 371 There is scarcely any 
practice which is so corrupt as not to produce some inci- 
dental good. 

to. Of a charge or expense : Such as is incurred 
(in the execution of some plan or purpose) apart 
from the primary disbursements. 

1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 86 In the first six days of 
acting it, we paid all our constant and incidental expence, 
and shar’d each of us a hundred pounds.^ 1772 A art. Reg. 
224 For defraying the expences of the civil establishment 
of his Majesty's colony of West Florida, and other inci- 
dental expences attending the same. 1804 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 63 The house rent, and the inci- 
dental charges of a family. 1868 Peard Water-Farm. x. 104 
These calls sufficed . . for the nursery, and incidental expenses. 

c. Incidental images , colours : such as are per- 
ceived by the eye as a consequence of visual im- 
pressions no longer present. 

1876 Bernstein Five Senses 117 These prolonged impres- 
sions of light are called incidental images. Ibid. 120 The 
incidental colours .. which are formed in the eye, are most 
interesting. 

2. Incidental to : liable to happen to ; to ■which 
a thing is liable or exposed. Incidental upon : 
following upon as an incident. 

1616 Coryat in J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. (1630) n. 83 If 
I should happen to be destitute ; a matter very incidental! 
to a poore Footman Pilgrim. 1665 T. Mall Offer F. Help 
96 Those temptations that are incidental to a suffering state. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 10, 1 , who am no great genius, 
have a weakness incidental to. little ones. 1828 Scott A'. 
M. Perth vi, The hesitation incidental to the use of a foreign 
language. 1851 H. Spencer Social Statics 70 Others, .may 
contend that ..with the rightly constituted or moral man, 
correct conduct to others is merely incidental upon the ful- 
filment of his own nature.^ 1888 J. Incus Tent Life Tiger- 
land 148 The dangers incidental to pigsticking. 

3. Casually met with or encountered, rare . 

1836 J. Cumming Script, Read. Deuteron. viii. 143 The 
green moss and incidental flowerets break out from the 
rifts and rents. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 122 The .. 
braying of an incidental ass. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
\\ xxxviii, A store of magical articulation with which he . . 
promised himself to frighten any incidental Christian of his 
own years. 

. to. Given to relating casual incidents, nonce-use . 

. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. 11. v, Says the incidental Jocelin. 
+ 4. = Incident a. 1 7 . Obs. rare. 

1813 T. Busby Lucretius iv. Comment, xv, The angle 
contained by the incidental ray, 

B. sb. An incidental circumstance, event, charge, 
expense, etc. 

* 7°7 Modest Enquiry in Seivalfs Diary (1879) II. 73 
The accidental occasions of hiring Transport Ships, together 
with the other Incidentals that must necessarily accrue. 
1726 Pope Let, to Bethel 9 Aug., Almost every body and 
ever)’ thing is a cause or object for humanity, even pros- 
perity itself, and health itself; so many weak pitiful' inci- 
dentals attend on them. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. 
xxviii. 673 Wc should find in others a large bill for inci- 
dentals. 

Incidentally (insidemtali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] i n an incidental manner ; as an incident, 
or a subordinate and casual circumstance. 

, *665 Boyle Occas. Reff, (1848) 56 A Theme, that fell but 
incidentally under my consideration. 1736 Butler Anal. 
n.vii. Wks. 1874 I.254 He mentions these gifts incidentally, 
in the most easy manner. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. 
III. 407 In the course of the debate a grave constitutional 
question was incidentally raised. 1879 R. K.. Douglas 
Confucianism iv. 94 The supreme object oflearning should 
be truth, and incidentally self-improvement. 

Incide ‘ntalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being incidental. 

x 73©-6 in Bailey (folio). J775 in Ash. Hence in Wor- 
cester, etc. 

+ Incident ary, a. Obs. rare. [f. Incident 
sb. 1 + -ary. Cf. accidenlaiy .] Casual, incidental. 
Hence Incide’ntarily adv., incidentally. 

a 1670 HackeT A bp. Williams If. (1692) 208 He had been 
near fifty years from the county of Carnarvan and the town 
of Conway, unless by incidentary visits. ^ — Cent. Semi. 
(*675) 621 They came together upon appointment, or inci- 
dentary occasions. Ibid., Incam. iv^ These 14 generations 
are reckoned up, and but 4 women incidentarily put into 
the catalogue. 

Xncidented (i'nsidented), a. [f. Incident sb. 1 
4-ed-.] Filled with incidents, eventful. 

1898 W. J. Locke Idols 274 In the course of an incidented 
life. . I have found that discretion is the better part of virtue. 

I'ncidentleSS, a. rare. [f. Incident sbP- + 
-Xi:ss.] "Without incident ; uneventful. 

. 1782 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 26 Oct., My_ journey was 
incidentless, but the moment I came into Brighthelmstone 
I was met by Mrs. Thrale. 

+ 1‘ncidently, adv . Ohs. [f. Incident a. 1 4 
-ly 2.] j n nn incident manner; by the way, 
casually ; incidentally. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. xxii. 28 Y« author therfore incy- 
dently sheweth what harm hath happed sumtyme to fall to 
dyu«rse of those yong men. 1570 Act 13 Eliz. c. 4 § 9 Suclie 
Charges as are necessarily and incidentlye to be spent and 
provided in theyr Offyces. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. xx. 201 
It is but incidently in our way. 17*6 M. Davies Athen. 
Brtf. Hi. Crit. Hist . 54 As for such an Author’s incident!)- 
mentioning some things [etc.]. 1824 Wesf/n. R tv*. I. 375 
In so doing we may incidently afford some specimens of the 
original. 


+ I*ncidentness. Obs. rare-*, [-ness.] 

1727 Bajley vol. II, Incidentness , liableness, 
t Inci’der. Obs. [f. Incide v. 1 4 -er i J One 
who or that which cuts ; an ‘ inciding * medicine. 

1598 F lori_o, I net sore, an incider or maker of an incision. 
1720 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 33 Attenuates and 
Inciders, as Salvia, Horminum. 1749 T. Short Chrott. 
Hist. Air , etc. I. 260 The Cure consisted in repeated Leni- 
tives, cooling Inciders, and Pectorals. 

In cr ding, vbl. sb. ? Obs. [f. as prec. 4 -ing h] 
The action of Incide v. 1 ; a cutting, incision. 

1694 Salmon Bette's Dispcns. (1713)43/1 This Mixture has 
the Power of inciding, and attenuating. 1746 R. James 
Introd. llouffet's Health’s Improv. 2 The first Part of Man- 
ducation is, the inciding, or cutting the Aliment with the 
foTe Teeth. 

Inci’ding, ppl. a. ? Obs. [-ING 2.] Cutting ; 
1* loosening and removing phlegm or the like. 

1678 Salmon Phamt. Lottd. vr. ii. 814 Inciding, such as 
cut, attenuate and make matter or humors thin. 1758 J. S. 
Le Drafts Obscrv. Surg . (1771) 86 The Stroke .. was Incid- 
ing- with regard to the first Table of the Bone. 1788 Howard 
Ettcycl. s.v. Albugo, A little of this powder .. gradually 
absterges and wears off the spot by it’s inciding quality. 

IncidttOUS (insi-dto/ss) , a. rare. [f. L. incidbe 
Incide v. 2 : cf. deciduous.] Of a pulse: Undulating. 

1822 Good Study Med. II. 26 The dicrotic, cotumising, 
and inciduous [pulses] proposed by Solano, as mere sub- 
varieties of the rebounding or redoubling. [Cf. Dunglison 
( ed. 1851) Pulsus incidcns, .. undulating pulse.] 

f Inci* 2 ldermexit. Obs. [f. ^inchider^b. (ad. 
F. encendrer L. incinerare) + -MENT.] Reduction 
to ashes ; incineration. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 26 (D.) Hee, like the 
glorious rare Arabian bird, Will soon result from His in- 
cinderment. 

Incineratole (insi‘nerab’1), a. rare . [f. med.L. 
incinerare to Incinerate + -able.] Capable of 
being burnt to ashes. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 23 Other incinerable 
substances were found so fresh, that they could feel no 
sindge from fire. 

t Inci’nerate, ppl a. Obs. [ad. med.L. in- 
cinerat-us , pa. pple. of incinerare : see next.] ~ 
Incinerated. (Const. ns pa. pple. or adj.) 

1471 Ripley Corn). Alch. 1. xix. in Ashm. (1652) 133 Thy 
Elements shalbe incynerate sone. 1526 Pilgr. Ptif. (W. 
de W. 1531) 182 b, Our fyrst mother Eue with her husbande 
was incinerate and turned to dust after theyr deth.. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 683 Fire burneth Wood, making it first 
Luminous ; Then Blacke and Brittle ; And lastly, Broken 
and Incinerate. 

Incinerate (insi-nertMt), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. incinerare to reduce to ashes, f. in- (In- 2 ) 
4 tints, ciner-em ashes (of a fire) : see -ate 3.] 

1. trans. To reduce to ashes, burn to ashes, con- 
sume by fire. 

1555 Eden Decades 334 The fyer whose force dooth in- 
cinerate or brynge to asshes .. all creatures. 2626 Bacon 
Sylva § 87 The Heat .. doth Incinerate and Calcinate. 
1661-80 Boyle Scept. C/tem. 1. Bo It is the Fire only that 
Incinerates Bodies. 1805 C. Hatchet in Phil. Traits. 
XCV. 216 Animal coal is incinerated with much more 
difficulty than vegetable coa! or charcoal. 1884 ITanch. 
Exam. 10 Mar. 5/3 A Crematorium .. has been established, 
in which . . forty bodies had been incinerated after the 
manner of the Romans of old. 

2. intr . To become reduced to ashes. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 190 A light spongy char- 
coal, which easily incinerates when burnt in the open air. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxiv. 396 Feathers, wool, 
hair, etc., when exposed to the action of fire liquify, more 
or less, before they incinerate. 

Incinerated (insrnenshed), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
.4 -ed I.] Burnt or reduced to ashes. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, ii. 15 Near the same plot 
of ground .. were digged up coals and incinerated sub- 
stances. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 37 The 
difference between the weight of the simply dned and the 
incinerated solids. 

b. Reduced to 'ashes', i.e. to the dust o^deatb. 
1647 Faringdon Ser>n. 55 (L.) That power which is requi- 
site to raise a body now putrified and incinerated. 

Incineration (insiner^’Jan). [a. F. incinira - 
t ion ( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. incine - 
ratio , n. of action from incinerare to Incinerate.] 
The action or process of incinerating or burning to 
ashes ; reduction to ashes. 

a 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 536 The phenyx . . Of whose 
incyneracyon There ryseth a new creacyon. 1678 Salmon 
Pharm. Lend. vi. ix. 834 Incineration is the burning a 
matter to Ashes, either with live coals, or by the help of 
Niter. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 322 Some land 
plants give some sea salt by incineration. 1842 Parnell 
Chem. Anal. (1845) 84 Organic matters may be removed by 
incineration. 

b. Applied spec. (esp. in U.S.) to the cremation 
of the dead. 

1880 Nature XXI. 239 The time for the complete in- 
cineration of the bodies was .. about two hours. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 28 Oct. 3/1 In America cremation — or, as it is 
called, incineration— is making rapid strides. 
Incinerator (insrner^tai). [agent-n. in L. 
form from Incinerate zl] One who or that which 
incinerates ; spec . an apparatus for burning sub- 
stances to ashes ; a cremator. 

1883 Bengloss in Princeton Re?\ 149 The door of the in- . 
cinerator is opened to receive the body. 1889 Engineer 
rS Jan, Advts, p. xxvii, 'The Incinerator’ iDr. Sargeant’s 
Patent) for destroying the refuse of Hopitals [etc.]. i 


IWCIRCUMSCKIPTIBIiE. 


Incipher, obs. form of Encipher v. 
Incipience (insi’piens). [f. Incipient ; see 
-ENCE.] Beginning, commencement, origination ; 
the fact or condition of being incipient or in an 
early stage ; with pi. A beginning, a first step or 
stage. 

1864 Webster, Incipience , lucipier.cy, beginning; com- 
mencement. 1865 Carlyle Fredh. Gt. xvm. x. (1872) VII. 
270 The dim incipiences of dawn, 1898 iqth Cent. XLIV. 
995 The wealth of England does not explain the incipience 
of the college system. 

Incipience, obs. (erron.) f. Jnsipience. 
Incipiency (insi-piensi). [f. as prec. 4 -ency.] 
The quality or state ot being incipient ; incipience. 

J ® x 7 1 • L. Peacock Ilelincourt xxiii, If that ugly monster 
.. had not knocked us both down in the incipiency of our 
progression. 1834 Fraser's Mag. IX, 583 In the incipiency 
of his business. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1857) 14 The 
infinite as being in a constant state of incipiency. 1858 
Carlyle Fredh. Gt. iv. i. (1872) I. 274 She oversaw his ,. 
first attempts at walking . . incipiences of speech, 1876 
Bartholow Mat. Med. ^ (1879) 155 Dose., of quinia and 
morphia . . given at the incipiency of the attack. 

Incipient (insi-pient), a. and sb. [ad. L. in- 
cipient- cm, pres. pple. of inciperc to begin.] 

A. , adj. Beginning; commencing; coming into, 
or in an early stage of, existence ; in an initial stage. 

1669 W. Simfson Hydrol. Ckym. 164 Incipient putrefac- 
tion. 1764 Grainger Sugar-Cane iv. note { R.), The juice 
of the leaves drop’d into the eye will remove incipient films. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. III. 56 The flying 
vapours of incipient madness. 1803 Beddoes Hygeia x. 20 
It is affirmed that the. evening and . . night are the seasons 
of most violence with incipient lunatics. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814' 302 A slight incipient fermentation is 
undoubtedly of use in the dunghill. 1837-9 Hm.lam Hist. 
Lit. 1 . 1. iv. 293 note , It is evident that Greek was just now 
incipient at Cambridge. _ 1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness 
vii. 57 The same instinct is found in an incipient and crude 
state among animals. 

B. sb. 1. A beginner ; = Inceptor. Obs . 
x 589 Nashe A tiat. Absurd. 39 This I speake to shew 

what an obloquie, these impudent incipients in Arts, are 
vnto Art. 1598 Florio, Incipiente , an incipient, a beginner. 
2. Heb. Gram. The verbal * tense ’ or form with 
prefixed servile letters, variously called Future, 
Present, and Imperfect. 

_ x8 66 J. G. Murphy Comm. Exod. Hi. 14 It [present tense] 
is . . the only form fit to express the Hebrew incipient. 
Hence Inci*piently adv., in an incipient manner. 
1856 in Webster. 1893 J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ II. 
231 Christ is incipiently becoming the inrooted Righteous- 
ness of every man who., deplores his inherent sinfulness. 

Incipient, obs. (erron.) form of Insu'jent. 
IJlncipit (rnsipit). The L. word incipit — 
[here] beginneth, used by mediaeval scribes in indi- 
cating the beginning of a new treatise, poem, 
division, etc. in a Latin or (sometimes) English MS.; 
hence, as sb. The beginning or first words or lines 
of a treatise or poem in a MS. Cf. Explicit. ( 
[1377 Lange. P. Pi. B, Incipit liber de Petro Plowman.] 
1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 473 The contents of each volume are 
fully given, for the most part with Incipits and explicits. 

I’n-cLrcle. Georn. [f. In adv. 4 Circle jA] 
An inscribed circle. 

1883 W. H. H. Hudson in Nature XXVIII. 7, I beg leave 
to suggest the following names: circumcircle , intircle , 
excircle, and midcircle. 

In circle, incircule, obs. ff. Encircle v. 
tlncrrclet. Obs. nonce-ivd. [f. In- 1 or 2 4 
Circlet.] A little circular curl or spiral. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia it. xvii. (1622) 139 No purer then 
the prettie earcs .. In whose Incirclets if ye gaze, Your 
eyes may tread a Louers maze. 

f Inci* remit, v. Obs. [f. In- 2 + Circuit. Cf. 
phrase ‘ in circuit \] trans. To encircle, sunotmd. 

01650 in Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. (1853) I. 91 This 
Towne was strengthened, environed, and is incircuited with 
strong walls and flankeirs. 

t Incircumcised, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 4 Cir- 
cumcised, after L. incircumcisus or F. incirconcisI\ 
Not circumcised ; uncircumcised. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65 b/2 And dauid said what is 
this incircumcised that hath despysed the hoost of the god 
of Israhel? 1554 Knox Godly Let. A vjb, Beboldc, theyr 
eares be incircumcised, they can not advert. 

So f Incircumci’sion, tin circumcision. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 499 Heare this 
you Jewes and Gentiles, attend it Circumcision and In- 
circumcLsion. 


t Inci'rcmnscript, a. Obs. [ad. late L. in- 
cireumscript-us (Prudens, c 400 ) : see In- and Cm- 
cumscript ; cf. obs. F. incirconscrit , incircumscript 
(Godefroy).] Not circumscribed or limited ; un- 
bounded, infinite. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 248 God is without cau«c, 
without end, sempiterne and eternal .. mcircumscripte. 

t Incircumscri* ptible, a. Obs. [ad. med. 
L. incircumscriptibilis , obs. F. mcircuviscnptiblc , 
incirconscritible : see In- 3 and Circujiscriitiule.J 
Incapable of being circumscribed or limited. 

1550 Cranmer Defence 28 a. God .is inui-uble. immortnll, 
incircumscriptible, incomprehensible. 1635 Pacitt C'ff- 
tianerr. I. iii. (1636) 106 V ho can make an Image of God 7 
who is invisible, incorporall, and tncircumscnpuMe.^ 1652 
E. Bexlowes Theoph. vni. xv», bo there In incircum- 
scriptible would circumscribed appear. 
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INCIRCUMSCRIPTIBLENESS. 


Hence + Incircumscri'ptibleness. 

.1615 Hyfield Expos. Coloss. i. 17 The immensity of Christ’s 
divine nature hath . . incircumscriptibleness in respect of 
place. 

Incircumscription (insojkzhnskri-pjan). 

Now rare. [In- 3 .] The condition of not being cir- 
cumscribed or limited ; boundlessness, infinitude. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Serin, for Year 1. xxvii. 551 His mercy 
.. returns to itsown centre and incircumscription, and in- 
finity, unlesse it issues forth upon us. 1652 Charleton 
Darkness Atheism ^ Consider how impossible it must be 
..to behold invisibility^ derive independency, calculate 
eternity, circumscribe incircumscription. 1865 Union Rev. 
III. 44 ° The tenet, .is. .at variance with the incircumscrip- 
tion of the Divine Nature. 

t Incircumspe'ct, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Not 
circumspect ; incautious, heedless, imprudent. 

1531 in \V. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 102 The incir- 
cumspect occupying of ther crafts. 1532 Tjndale Exp. 
Matt, v-vii, Vnstable, inconstant, and lyght manered, full 
of wittes, after witted (as we call it,) incircumspect, incon- 
siderate, heady, rash. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 770 
With their teeth they bite and wound at unawares, incir- 
cumspect. Mowers, and harvest-folks. 1651 Biggs New 
Disp. 7 170 Incircumspect credulity. 

Hence f Incircumspe’ctly adv. ; + Incircum- 
spe’etness. 

3542 Lam. <5- Piteous Treat, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 236 
Two shyppes of the Turcke . . whiche incircumspectly fell 
into oure handes. 1568 C Watson Polyb. 85 a, The incir- 
cumspectness of Hanno hindered not the Carthaginenses 
only at this time, but also [etc.]. 1563-87 Foxe A. M. 

(1596) 269/1 The Christians .. entring into the munition 
incircumspectlie, were pelted and pashed with stones. 

t Incircumspe’ction. Obs. [In- 3 .] Want 
of circumspection ; heedlessness, unwariness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. I.xi. 45 Whereby he more 
easily led away the incercumspection of their beliefe. 1683 
Cave Ecclesiastic 1, Eusebius 33 He did it .. through heed- 
lessness and incircumspection. 

Incise (insoi’z), v. Also 6 incyso, incize, 
[a. F. incise- r (15th c. in Godef.), for OF. enciser 
(12th c. in Littre), f. L. incis-, ppl. stem of incidere 
to cut into : sec Incide vA] 

1 . trans. To cut into, make a cut or incision in ; 
to cut marks or figures upon, engrave with figures. 

1567 [see Incising below], 1610 Markham Masterp. 1. v. 
14 Flesh being cut or incised into many parts, yet is euery 
part still flesh, a 1639 Carew Poems Wks. (1824) 32 Fond 
man, that canst beleeve . . that thy weake steele can incize 
The crystal! case wherein it lyes. 1834 J. Forbes Lacnnec's 
Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 615 The other parts of the lungs were .. 
imbued with a yellowish frothy serum, which escaped from 
them when incised. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age xxiv. 316 
Glacial deposits were swept out of the valleys, and the solid 
rocks themselves deeply incised. _ 3876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. viii. lx, The wood was beautifully incised with Arabic 
lettering. 

b. absol. To make a cut or incision. 

1543 R. Copland Gtiydon's Quest. Chirurg., etc., By in- 
eysynge, cuttynge, or scaturysyng. 3612 Woodall Surg. 
MateW ks. (1653) 1 It behoveth the Surgeon to regard if 
he incise deep. 3617 Fletcher Mad Lover in. ii, Ye can 
incise To a hair’s breadth without defacing. 

2 . To produce, form, or trace by cutting; to 
carve, engrave (a statue, figure, inscription, etc.). 

c 1631 Carew Elegy Donne in D.'s Poems (1633) 388, I on 
thy Tombe this Epitaph incise. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
v. (1701) 178/2 Twas Mars’s Steel that Venus did incize. 
1853 D. Wilson Preh. Ann . (1863) II. iy. ii. 246 Stones 
decorated with crosses, incised or in relief. 1876 Birch 
Rede Led. Egypt 35 A nation . . incising virtues and not 
vices for public consideration. 

Hence Xnci'sing vbl. sb. = Incision. 

1567 Ann. Barber-Surg. (1890) 315 The desections or 
incysynges of the body. 

f Incise (insoi’s), a. rare — °. [ad. L. incisus , 
pa. pple. of incidere (see prec.). Cf. concise.'] = 
Incised. Hence Incrsely adv. 

3828 Webster, Incisely, in the manner of incisions or 
notches. Eaton. 

Incised (insorzd ),ppl- a. [f. Incise v. + -ed 1 .] 

1 . Cut into, having an incision made in it; marked 
by cutting. 

3597 A. M. tr. Guillemcau's Fr. Chirurg. 2ob/i Thrust 
cleane through the incisede skinne. 3743 Loud. Country 
Bresvcr (ed. 4) 292 The best Staple incised Isinglass, two 
Ounces. 3800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 80 No inflammation could 
be traced on the margin of the incised gums. 3853 G. Tate 
A d dr. Berivick. Naturalists' Club, Sketches of incised rocks 
at Ford and Bewick. 

b. Hot. and Zool. Having marginal notches, as if 
cut or slashed ; as a leaf or an insect’s wing. Also 
in comb. = Inciso-, as in incised-crenatc. 

3826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 295 Incised , cut into equal 
marginal segments. 1870 Hooker_.S 7 w</. Flora 292 Lamtum 
album . .leaves . . rarely deeply incised. Ibid. 294 Teucrium 
chameedrys ; leaves petioled ovate incised-crenate. 3880 
Gray Struct. Dot. iii- § 4* 98 The blade [of a leaf] is said to 
be Incised , when cut by sharp and irregular incisions more 


>r less deeply. ... , 

2 . Produced by cutting or incision ; engraved. 
1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. s') 119 An incised 
vound, made with a clean sharp instrument., can have no 
breign bodies in if. 1851 Ruskin Stones Pen. I. xxi. § 23 
rhe ornaments on the armour are simply drawn with incised 
ines % 3879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. «$• Educ. ix. 173 Two stones, 
vith incised crosses. , 

Incisiform (insarzifpjm), ft. Zool. [LT. in- 
Is-us as stem of Incisor + -form.] Having the 
orm of an incisor tooth, esp. of that of a rodent. 


3885 Amer. Jrnl, Set. Ser. in. Mar. 187 In the genus 
Dmoceras there are three incisor teeth, and a small incisi- 
form canine on each side. 

Incision (insi*3on). Forms : 5 incisyon (in- 
scicioun), 6 incysyon, (insicion, -yon, 6-7 in- 
scision(e, 7 incission, insertion, inscission), 5- 
incision. [a. F. incision (13-14111 c. in Halz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. inclsion-etn, n. of action from in- 
adere to cut in, Incide vA The 1 6-1 7th c. spelling 
in in sc- arose from erroneously referring the word 
to L. scindcre, scissum to divide, tear, cut : cf. abs- 
cision , abscission , and scissors (orig. cy sours, cizars, 
F. ciscaux).] 

1 . The action of cutting into something ; esp. into 
some part of the body in surgery. 

T 474 Caxton Chcsse 100 Instruments of yron and of siluer 
gf t0 make incisions. 3547 Boorde Brev. Health Pref. 4 
vir -n J^ u fSCOns] be circumspecte in insicyons. 1614 
. • . : Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2)2 That put the knife to 
inscition, or thesawe to abscition. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
11. in We make a deep Incision in the Tree. 1794 S. Wil- 
liams Vermont 89 Nor can they be easily withdrawn with- 
out tearing the flesh, but by incision. 3846 G. E. Day tr. 
Simon's Atiitu, Client. II. 422 On making incisions into the 
warm flesh of an animal just killed, we obtain, by pressure, 
an .acid fluid. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 576 ‘ In- 
cision is suited when the iris will retract. 

2 . The effect of cutting into something ; a divi- 
sion produced by cutting ; a cut, gash. 

c 1400 Lanfrctnc's Cirurg. 302 J>ou schalt make J>e insci- 
cioun of fre veine more long. 1564-78 Bulleyn Dial, 
agst. Pest. (1888) 47 Make the insicion long. 3609 W. 
Biddulpii in T. Lavender Trav. (16x2) 10 Out of these in- 
cisions and cuts proceedeih the masticke by drops. 1795 
A. Anderson Brit, Evib. China xi. 133 The incision made 
from the top of the mountain to the surface of the road. 
1879 Stainer Music of Bible 83 An incision in the surface 
of the cane. 


b. Bot. and Zool. A deep indentation or nolch 
having the appearance of being produced by cutting, 
as in the margin of a leaf or of an insect's wing, etc. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens rrr. Ixiii. 404 The leaues be white, with 
great and deepe incisions and cuttes. 3875 W. Houghton 
Sk. Brit. Ins. 81 The incisions between some of the seg- 
ments are deep black. 3877 F. Heath Fern IV. 22 The 
incisions reach down to the rnchis, or mid-rib, of the frond. 
1 3 . Med. The loosening and removal of obstruc- 
tive or viscid humours : cf. Incide vA 2. Obs. 

3626 Bacon Syha § 42 Abstertion. .is plainely a Scouring 
off, or Incision of the more viscous Humours.. And Cutting 
betweene them and the Part. 

4 . fig. Incisiveness, keenness of action or appre- 
hension. 

3862 Trollope N. Amer. I. 303 The mind of the English- 
man has more imagination, but that of the American more 
incision. ^ a 1882 T. S. Blackie (O.), The bards performed 
the function of public censors with sharp incision. 

H 5 . In 17th c. often erroneously used for Insi- 
tion, engrafting. 

3601 R. Johnson Kingd. <$• Comunv . 332 These acquisitions 
are as it were incisions or graftings. 3681 Flavel Meth. 
Grace ii. 27 Implanted, or ingrafted by way of incision. 

6 . allrib. and Comb., as incision operation ; in- 
cision-knife, a knife for making surgical incisions. 

1631 Cotgr., Incisif, cutting, Iauncmg, opening, incision- 
making. 3612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. ( 1653) 2 It is very 
..needfull for the Surgeon to have at the least two incision 
Knives. 1808 Kentham Sc. Reform 29 The preservation of 
abuse . . against the attacks of the probe, or the incision- 
knife. 1897 A l l butt's Syst. Med. II. 1131 During the seven 
years . . 12 1 incision-operations have been performed on 
hydatids within the great cavities of the body. 

Hence i* Inci'sioner Obs . nonce-wd., one who 
makes incisions, a surgeon. 

3602 W. Clowes Struma 33 A famous Incisioner and Licen- 
tiate Chirurgiaq of London. 

Incisive (insai-siv), • a. ( sb .) Also 6 ( erron .) 
inscisive. [ad. med.L. inctstv-us, f. inns- (see 
Incise v.) + -ive: cf. F. incisif, -ive (13-1 4th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Having the quality of incising or cutting into 
something ; cutting, penetrating with a sharp edge. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gtiif/cmeau's Fr. Chirurg. 14 b/2 Inscisive 
or cuttinge pinser or tonges, to cutt of any splinters of 
bone. 3767 Gooch Treat. IVounds I. 155 Take off the 
points of the needles or pins with incisive pincers. 3883 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 824/2 The wet sand .. is fed into the 
opening, and.. produces an incisive friction. 

2 . Anat. Applied to the incisor teeth (F. dents 
incisives ; see Incisor) ; and hence to parts or 
structures connected with these, as the incisive 
bones = the premaxillary bones. 

3804 Med. Jrnl. XII. 549 In the first, .the canine and in- 
cisive teeth : and in the latter the incisives only, perform the 
most essential part of mastication. 3B42 E. Wilson A not. 
Vade M. 34 Beneath the nasal spine, and above the two 
superior incisor teeth, is a slight depression, the incisive or 
myrtiform fossa. 1847 Ansteo Anc. 1 Vo rid xv. 355 I be 
incisive teeth and the extremities of the jaws. 

•f* 3 . Sharp or keen in physical qualities or effects ; 
cutting, piercing ; in old Pled, and Phys having 
the quality of * cutting * or loosening viscid humours 
(see Incide vA 2). Obs. . . . 

3528 Paynel Salcrrte's Regim. P iv, Whey .. is incisiue or 
subtile. 1603 Holland Plutarch's fit or. 1 . 187 how this aire 
by., incisive qualitie thereof piercing in to the brasse .. 
forceth out of it a deale of rust. *694 Salmon Bate s Dn- 
pens. (1713) 118/1 The Acid being alone, becomes incisive, 
and pricks the Nervi Gustantes by their Points. 


INCISURE. 


— y o- —•*•***' w *14 un-mu* qualities , pro- 

duemg a highly clear and impressive mental effect • 
penetrating, acute, trenchant. 

<21850 JIatio. Fuller At Home 4 Air. ( t £6o) o 39 Th.ir 
talk is . . picturesque and what the French call incism 
w[ F f KS0 . N t“- 1 - * Soc - Ai ”“- Poei - <!■ Inutg. IVk 
(cohn) III. 162 An idea steeped in verse becomes suddenly 
more incisive and more brilliant. 3856 Mrs. Browning 
* r ’ l 1, 709 .Her incisive smile. 1866 G. Macdonald 

Ann. Q. At eight, iii. (1878) 30 She said this in an incisive 
tone. * 2880 Times 27 Dec. 7/1 Lord Grey always writes ia 
an incisive and pungent style. 

B. sb. 


+ 1 . Jl led. An ‘ incisive 3 drug : see A. 3. Obs. 
1726 Leoni Albertis Arcltit. II. 107/2 Physicians, for the 
cure of. .Fevers, order the use of the juice of squills and of 
incisives. 

2 . Anat. An incisor tooth 

. 3804 [see A. 2}. 

b. Entom. 1 The incisive edge of the mandible 
of a' beetle 3 ( Cent. Did.). 

Incisively (insai-sivli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 ,] 
In an incisive manner or style {lit. and fg.). 

1871 Athenaeum 2 Dec. 714 Equally incisively are the good 
people of Middlemarch brought before us face to face. 1879 
Cassells Techn.Educ . IV. 72. 2 Some of the turning tools for 
iron also act incisively. 1894 Chicago Advance 24 May, 
[He] holds his convictions dearly and expresses them inci- 
sively and boldly. 

Incisiveness (insui’sivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.J The quality of being incisive : usually in 
sense 4 of the adj. 

1865 Daily Tel. 23 Oct. 4/5 That incisiveness of expres- 
sion, that dearness of mind, for which he was famous. 1 896 
Law Times C. 393/1 The Doctor’s reply, .was not wanting 
in incisiveness. 

Inciso- (insai’stf), combining adverbial form of 
L. incisus Incised, in botanical and zoological 
terms, used in the sense ‘ incisedly — 3 , * incised 
and — *, as inciso-dcntate, - denticulate , -lobate, 

- pi final if d , -serrate adjs. 

3847 W. E. Steele Field Bot . 94 Leaves pinnate, leaflets 
cordate-ovate, inciso-lobate. _ 3848 Dana Zooph. 180 Lamella: 
stout, broad dentate and inciso-dentate. 3870 Hooker A 1 tud. 
Flora 285 Leaves ovate-cordate inciso-serrate. Ibid. 462 
Asplenium A dtanium-nigrum .. pinnules petioled inctso- 
pinnatifid and serrate. 

Incisor (inssi'sai, -pi). Anat. and Zool. [a. 
med. and mod.L. incisor lit. 'cutter*, ngent-n. 
from L. incidere to cut, Incide v rij A tooth 
adapted for cutting ; any one of the front teeth in 
either jaw, having a sharp edge and a single fang, 
situated between the canine teeth on each side, as 
in man and other mammals; hence extended to 
teeth of any character having this situation. 

3672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend § 12 In the burnt frag- 
ments of urns which I have enquired into, altho I seem to 
find few Incisors or Shearers. 3713 Derham Phys .- 1 
iv. xi. note (R.), Suppose the order of the teeth .. inverted, 
the grinders set in the room of the incisors. 1831 1 ouatt 
Horse v. (1847) io 7 The horse has six incisors or cutting 
teeth in the front of each jaw. , . 

b. attrib. («) Adapted for cutting,- as incisor 
forceps', incisor tooth (* prec. sense), {b) Con- 
nected with the incisor teeth, as incisor artery, 


canal, foramen, fossa, nerve. 

■ 3837 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. II. 280 The human teeth 
are chiefly incisor or cutting teeth, and molar or grinding 
teeth. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anita. Kingd. (ed. 4) 215 
the incisor teeth of rodent quadrupeds, they are ihcretore 
continually growing, and are thus always preserved sharp 
and fit for use. 3879 St. George's Hosp. R ep. IX. 63s Aided 
by strong cutting and incisor forceps, a partially dcca\e 
upper canine tooth was forcibly extracted. x886 ayet. o . 
Lex., Incisor artery, a branch of the inferior dental arterj • 
It supplies the canine and incisor teeth. .. l n f tSff K •* 
branch of the inferior dental nerve. It supplies the c. 
and incisor teeth. , 

Incisorial (insoisooTial), a. (X as next + - AM 
Of or pertaining to the incisors ; of the character 0 


an incisor. (In recent Diets.) __ , 

Incisory (insarsori), a, [ad. L. type *incTsori - 
us, in F. incisoire , f. as Incisor: see -oit\ .J 
1 . Having the property of cutting, incisive: ap- 
plied to the incisor teeth. . 

3594 T. B. La Primaud Fr. Acad. ir. 105 WfJ® 
there are foure aboue, and as many beneath " hi 
called incisorie teeth. 1661 Lovell Htst. Antnt.ff 1 . • o , 

Sixteen [teeth], of which foure are incisory, two canine, anu 
ten molar. , . 

f 2 . Having a form as if cut; incised. Obs. 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iu. viii- 70 Fig-tree- ea\e 
by reason of their, .incisory notches, were, -proper. 

Incisure (insi-^'iu). [nil. L. inn sura a cti 114, 
into, an incision, f. iticis-, ppl. stem of tncu c * 
cide vA: sec -ure.] A deep indentation 1 • 
edge or surface, caused or appearing osi cnv. 
by cutting ; a cut, notch,, slit, dejH c ‘ nli « 

fl/ou- 


3597 Gerarde Herbal If. ci. 353 L-- . M0U . 

Ieafe without any incisure at all. 1658 ;.i ie h w jth 

fet’s Theai. /ns. 9 36 Ventricle or belly, » |v o c 7 In 
five or six clefts or incisures. s66q I hi/ ■/><""• _ • 

. . the structure of this Insect [silk-worm] he - . 

..of its eleven Rings or Incisures.. 

(1776) VIII. xi6 Crooked jaws .. in each of * men are - 
incisures, that look like teeth. 1819 G. Samoui llk -r j 
Com fend. 342 Toothed like a saw, the injures tu 
towards the extremities. 
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INCLAMITATE, 


Incitable (insaktabT), a. rare. [f. Incite v. 
+ -ABLE: cf. mod.F. incitable (Littre).] Capable 
of being incited or urged to action. Hence Inci- 
tabiiity, capability of being incited. 

1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 560 The phenomena of fever differ . . 
according to the incitabiiity or activity of the organic parts. 
1881 Lincoln tr. Trousseau fy Pidosix's Therapeutics (ed 9) 
III. 297 The more an organ is incited, the less it is incitable. 
1886 Syd. doc. Lex.. Incitabiiity, same as Irritability. 

+ Incrtament. Obs. rare - *. [ad. L. incitd- 
ment-um, f. ittcilare to Incite.] = Incitement. 

1579 Fulke Hcskins' Pari. 9 The little incitament vnto 
venue, that you suppose to appeare in the baliattes of 
Salomon. 

Incitant (imsitant, inssi'tant), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. incitdnt-cm, pres. pple. of incitdrc to Incite ; 
cf. F. incitant .] 

A. adj. That incites, stimulating. 

1886 Syd, Soc. Lex., Incitant , ..moving, provoking. .. 
Incitant force, in Brown’s System, a term applied to every- 
thing capable of acting on the living body and exciting the 
exercise of the faculties. 

B. sb. That which incites ; an inciting agent. 
a 1802 E. Darwin cited in Webster 1828. 
tl'ncitate, fpl. a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. in- 

citat-us , pa. pple. of ineitare to Incite.] Incited, 
instigated. 

1568 C. Watson Polyb . 9a, But (they].. being moved and 
incitate by the example of the Mamertines . . violated and 
falsified their oath. 

+ 1 ‘n c it ate, v. Obs. [f. L. incitat - f ppl. stem 
of ineitare to Incite ; cf. prec.] traits. To incite. 

1597 M. Bowman in Guillcmeau' s Fr. Chirurg. *ij. The 
excellence of this booke hath incitatede me to dedicate [itj 
to your Mto*. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 371 The 
Lamb being fastned upon the top of the pillar, doth incitate 
the hunger-starven heart of the Lion by his bleating. 1623 
Cockeram ti, To Anger one , Exagitate, Irretate, Exasper- 
ate, Stimulate, Incitate. 

Incitation (insit?**Jan). [a. F. incitation (1 4th 
c.), ad. L. incitation- em, n. of action f. ineitare to 
Incite.] 

1. The action of inciting ; stirring up, incitement, 
stimulation, instigation. 

0x477 Caxton 'pas on 89 b, Medea cam and mette with 
him by the incitacion and admonishment of loue. 1579 
Fenton Gvicciard. (1618) 89 This accident hapned ..by the 
incitation of certaine souldiers. 1607 ScJtol. Disc. agst. 
Antichr. 11. viii. 103 Pharoes seruants, by whose meanes 
and incitation Abraham had his Wife taken from him. 17x0 
Addison Tatler No. 255 f 2 Is there any Thing that tends 
to Incitation in Sweetmeats morethan in ordinary Dishes? 
1842 Sir H. Taylor Edwin m. iii, The seculars By secret 
incitation hearten’d up, Will give their voices. 1881 Lincoln 
tr. Trousseau 4 Pidoux's Therapeutics ( ed . 9) III. 297 
Brown was sometimes right in the pathological order, if 
the incitation is repeated and remains the same. 

+ 2. That which incites or stimulates to action ; 
a stimulus, incentive, incitement. Obs. 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 70 These words. 
Let us pray,., are an Incitation to prayer, a *653 Gouge 
Comm. Heb. xiii. 3 As an incitation this clause . . implieth 
a due consideration of our own condition. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 23 T 7 This passion . . the strongest and noblest 
Incitation to honest Attempts. 

+ 3. Power of inciting. Obs. 

1656 Trapp Comm. Matt . xiii. 34 But now that foTm (‘as 
I have loved you’) .. is matchless, and more full, of incita- 
tion to fire affection. 1684 tr. Bo net's Merc. Compit. xvi. 553 
Where need is of Medicines endued with a certain incita- 
tion. 

+ Inert ative, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
indtatif y -ive, ad. L. *incitatTv-us (see -ative), f. 
ineitare to INCITE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of inciting or stir- 
ring up ; stimulative. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 90 She sayd to theym, wepynge 
these incitatyf woraes. 

B. sb. An inciting or stimulating agent, medi- 
cine, etc. 

1620 Shelton Quix. IV. xiii. 103 Wallets, .well provided 
at least with I negatives that provoked to drink two Miles off. 

i Inci'tatory, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. incited- (see 
Incitate) + -ory.] Tending to incite ; stirring, 
stimulative. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 151 _ We will .. onely repeat 
Baronius his Panegyrique and Incitatorie Encouragement. 
Incite (inssrt), v. Also 5 encyte, 5-6 ineyte. 
[a. F. inciter (14th c. ; OF. also encitef) = Sp., 
Pg. incitar , It. ineitare , ad. L. ineitare , f. in- (In--) 
+ citare to set in rapid motion, rouse, stimulate, 
etc., frequentative of ciere, cit-um to pur in motion, 
stir, rouse; see Cite.] trails. To urge or spur 
on ; to stir up, animate, instigate, stimulate. 
Const, to do something ; to or unto some action. 

1483 Caxton Cato A viij. For to doo thys right canon nd- 
monesteth and inciteth us. *49° — Eneydos Contents 7 
How Eneas ency ted the patrons & maystres of his shyppes 
for to departe. *502 Atkynson tr. De Imilatione 1. xi. 161 
The firste mocions that incyteth vs to synne. 1597 Hctokcr 
Eccl. Pol. v. xi. § 1 He incited all men vnto bountifull con- 
tribution. 1606 G. W[oodcocx'e] tr. Hist. Ivstine 9 a, The 
rather to incite him vppe vnto their ayde, fhe] shewed the 
exceeding valour of their women. i66x Bramhall fust 
Find. vii. 22I The Pope incited the King of Spain to make 
war against the Republick. 1715-20 Pope Iliad iv. 499 
These Mars incites, and those Minerva fires. i8tz G. Chal- 
mers Dorn. Econ. Gt. Brit. 423 Manufactures were incited. 


and pushed forward, by every sort of encouragement. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 462 Each of us was urging and in- 
citing the other to put the question. 1880 E. White Cert. 
Relig. 24 A certainty, and an overflowing gladness in the 
heart, which are capable of inciting to heroic deeds. 

b. To urge or provoke (some action). 

1627 Lisanderi $- Cal. v. 90, I could not finde any thing 
which might incite my stay after this Iosse. 

Hence Inciting vbl. sb. 

x6ix Florio, Infngationc , . .a prouocation, or inciting vnto. 

Incitement (insartment). [f. Incite v. + 
-ment : cf. K. incitement (16th c. in Littre), L. 
incitdmentum , f. ineitare.'] 

1. The action of inciting or rousing to action ; 
an urging, spurring, or setting on ; instigation, 
stimulation, j Also, the condition of being in- 
cited. 

X594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits (x6x6) 296 By his con- 
tinual! incitement. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila’s Hist. Fr. 
(1678) 20 Chiefly bj' the incitement of the Cardinal. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. (1851) 64 Incens’d against him 
.. by the incitement of Roscius Qelius Legal of a Legion. 
1803 Med. JrnL X. 53 Does the incitement of the influence 
which in Mr. Galvani’s experiments, occasions the muscles 
of animals to contract, either wholly or in part depend upon 
any peculiar property of living bodies? 1876 E. H. Chapin 
Faith «$• Life vi. 105 The method of Christianity is not ex- 
citement, but incitement. 

2. That which incites or rouses to action ; an in- 
citing cause or motive; stimulus, incentive, ‘spur’. 

a x6oo G. C. in Hakluyt Voy. III. 670 And she {Nature] 
must neede incitementes to her good, Euen from that part 
she hurtes ! 1641 Milton Ck. Govt. 1. vii. Let us not therefore 
make these things an incumbrance . . which God sends us 
as an incitement to proceed with more honour and alacrity. 
X709 Steele Tatler No. 3 ? x A good Play .. must raise 
very proper Incitements to good Behaviour. 1875 Jowett 
Plato II 1 . 653 Pleasure, the greatest incitement ol evil. 

Inciter (insartaj). Also 7 incitor. [f. In- 
cite v. + -er 1.] One who or that which incites 
or rouses to action ,* an instigator. 

1598 F lorio, / an mctter,apers wader. 1611 Cotgr., 

Instigateur , an instigator ; stirrer, incitor, vrger, egger on. 
a 1626 Bacon Maxims <■?• Uses Com. Law xii. 53 Tne law 
accounteth the incitor as principal!, though he be absent. 
<21720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II- 190 The 
Romans, .politickly encouraged that humour in everybody, 
as being a constant inciter to virtue. 18x3 L. Hunt in 
Examiner 15 Feb. 97/2 Inciters to robbery. 1893 Boyd 
Carpenter Son of Man ii. 43 He is an inciter of revolution. 

Hence Inci'tress, a female inciter. 

x6rx Cotgr., Concitatrice , a concitatrix, inritresse, pro- 
uokeresse. 

Inciting (inssi-tii)), ppl. a. [f. Ikcite v. + 
-ing ts .] That incites ; stimulating, provoking. 
Hence Inci'tiJxgly adv. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Indians, . . applied to medicines 
.. which provoke or excite; inciting. 1856 Webster, In - 
citingly. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist I. vii. 1 18 * My letter? ? * 
he said incitvngly. ‘ I read them/ Daily News 3 Sept. 
4/7 Mr. Gladstone has been a restraining not an inciting 
influence upon most of his followers. 

Incitive (insartiv),*?. and sb. rare. [f. Incite 
v. + -ive ; cf. Incitative.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of inciting; stimu- 
lative. 

1888 T. W. Hunt in New Princeton Rev. Nov. 363 The 
style is thus instructive and incitive. 

B. sb. An incentive, incitement. 

1736 Lediard Marlborough I. 57 A proper Incitive to a 
constant Vigilance. 1881 J. F. T. Keane: journey Medtnah 
194 He .. will never, except under a very strong incitive, 
expose himself to unnecessary danger. 

Incito-motor (insabtomou’tai, -01), a. rare. 
[f. Incite v. + Motor, after Excito-motok, q. v. 
Cf. F. incito-moteur (Littre).] Inciting to motion 
or muscular action ; applied to the action of the 
nervous centres which determine the contraction of 1 
the muscles through tire intermediation of the i 
motor nerves. Also erroneously identified with 
excito -motor. So Incv-to-motory, a. 

1884 Cassell’s Encycl. Did., Incito-motory. x886 Syd. See. 
Lex., Incito-motor, same as Excito-motor. 1693 Dunclison 
Med. Did. (ed. 21), Incitomotor , epithet applied to an 
action the reverse of excitomotor, as muscular motion, com- 
mencing in the nervous centres, and exciting the muscles to 
contraction. 

Incivic (insivik), a. rare [f. In- 3 + Civic.] 
Having no civic spirit or virtues. 

1795 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XVII. 505 Ye rise above 
the base Incivic herd, like Cato and Brutus, superior to 
a senate of cowards and hirelings. 

t Incr Vll, a. Obs. [a. F. inciznijl 4th c.), ad. 
late L. incivilis , f. in- (In- 3) + ctvilis Civil.] 

1. Not of the rank of a free citizen. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 147 He that hed neujT dune ane 
vailjeant act contrar his enemeis, vas reput for ane inciuile 
villaine. Ibid. 150 Thy father vas ane mecanyc tailjour dis- 
cendit of inciuile pure pepit.. 

2. Not according to civil law. 

16x3-18 Daniel Colt. Hist. Eng. (1621) 514 The Contract 
was made in prison, and therefore incivill, and not to be 
held by the right of Nations. 

3. Savage, barbarous. 

1586 Marlowe xst Pt. Tambttrl. 1. i, Tamburlaine, that 
sturdy Scythian thief That. .Daily commits incivil outrages. 

•4. Unmannerly, rude, clownish ; impolite or un- 
courteous to others ; uncivil. 

16x1 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 292 Cym. He was a Prince. Gut. I 


A most jnciuil! one. The wrongs he did mee Were nothing 
Prince-like. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 117 They are rather 
not civU than positively incivil. 1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 
189 He is Proud, Haughty, Incivil. 

Hence flnci-villy adv., t tncrvilness (Bailey 
vol. II, 1727). 

1671 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1856) V. 53 Hee did highly mts- 
demean himselfe. .by. .bringing in oft a mare inciuilly into 
the parlour of James Cole. 

_ Incivility (insivi-Hti). [ad. F. ineiviliU (1426 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. incivllitat-em , f. in- 
clyTlis ; see prec. and -m\] The quality or con- 
dition of being incivil or uncivil, 
fl. Want of civilization; uncivilized condition; 
savageness, barbarism. Obs. 

5584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xr. Hi. (1886) 153 The in- 
civilitie and cruell sacrifices of popish preests. 1612 Breke- 
wood Lang. <5- Relig. xiii. xi8 In their incivility and many 
barbarous properties, they [Americans] resemble the old 
and rude Tartars. 1663 Blair A utobiog. iii. (1848) 57 The 
northern Irishes remaining obdured in their idleness and 
incivility. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xvi. I. 423 The 
licentiousness of Boccacio’s tales .. was not so much the 
consequence of popular incivility, as it was owing to a par- 
ticular event of the writer’s age. 1811 Henry fy Isabella I. 
Pref. 5 That barbarous relic of feudal incivility, duelling. 
f2. Want of good manners or good breeding; 
ill-bred behaviour. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 49 Curt... Is not your hus- 
band mad? Adri. His inciuility confirmes no lesse. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 42 Cowardise, follie, and per- 
verse incivilitie, be the defects of learning, and are meere 
ignorance. 1650 Bulyter Anthrcpomet. 113 They account 
it the greatest incivility in the world to let any thing fall in 
eating. 1673 Rules Civility u8 'Tis gross incivility to 
begin any person of Honour’s health, and to address it 
to himself. 

3. Ill-bred, uncivil, or uncourteous behaviour 
towards others ; want of civility or politeness ; 
discourtesy, rudeness. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 2 It would be thought 
too much inciuilitie to stay a man from shooting his venomed 
arrowes. 1684 Con tempi. St. hi an 11, x. (1699) 236 The irre- 
verence and great incivility towards God in a Mortal Sin. 
1769 Ld. Rochford in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 521 The 
Russian Ambassador appears personally satisfied with the 
excuses made for personal incivility, but considers his Court 
is highly insulted. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. L 454 At 
Council he [Guildford] was treated by Jeffreys with marked 
incivilitj’. 

b. An act of rudeness or ill-breeding. 

1632 H. Cogan Jr. Scudcry’s Ibrahim it. iv. 76, 1 had done 
an hundred incivilities to satisfie her, a 1693 Ludlow Mem. 
I. 88 (R.) No person offered me the least incivility. 

Incivilization (msi.vilizf'-Jsn, -siz-). [I. Ik- 3 
+ Civilization.] Uncivilized condition ; want of 
civilization. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 169/2 His excuse is at best 
incivilization and ignorance.^ 1843 Carlyle Past «y Pr. in. 
v, A terrible worker ; irresistible against . . incivilisation. 
x86x Greslev Sophron < 145 We have spoken, in a 
former paper, of the incivilization of China, 
t Inci’vilize, v. Obs. rare “ \ [f. In- 2 + 

Civilize; cf. It. incivilire ‘to growciuill or man- 
nerly’ (Florio).] trails. To make civilized, to refine. 

1603 Florio Montaigne m. vi. (1632) 512^ Such hands as 
would gently have polished, reformed and incivilized, what 
in them they deemed to be barbarous and rude. 

f Inci'vilized f Obs . rare. [In- 3]. Not 

civilized ; uncivilized. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberyille' s Polexander iv. iii. 240 
One lncivih's’d, and unworthy either to breathe or to serve her. 

Incivism (rnsiviz’m). Also 9 -isme. [ad. 
F. incivisme (179 1 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. in- (IN- 3 ) 

+ civisme Civisjl] The opposite of Civjsji; 
want of good citizenship. 

a. In reference to the French Revolution : want 
of loyalty to the principles of the Revolution: re- 
garded as a crime against the Republic. 

1794 J. GiFroRD Louis AW 1 , 563 As the body guard which 
had been allotted to the king by the constitution was parti- 
cularly suspected of incivism, it was disbanded, x 794 Heron 
Inform. Powers at iPar 1S5 None dare absent themselves ; 
for, such an act of incivism would be punished with the loss 
of liberty and property. 1887 M. Arnold in 19M Cent. May 
634, I should not like to be brought before him as President 
of a Committee of Safety, on a charge of incivism. 

b. In reference to other states and times. 

1820 Coleridge Lett., Convers., etc. I. 91 Judge Abbot. . 
put the question on the ground of incivism, and not on the 
religious ground. 1865 Grote Plato I. viii. 303 Socrates is 
to be . . exculpated from the charge of incivism. 1879 M. 
Pattison Milton xii. 1 53 Milton will exclude Rornnmsts from 
toleration, not on the statesman’s ground of incivism, but 
on the theologian’s ground of idolatry. 

Incize, Sickling, obs. ff. Incise, Inkling. ^ 
f Inclama*tion. Obs. rare. [nd. late L. in- 
cldmaticn-em , n. of action f. inclatiuirc to cry out 
to, call upon, f. in- (In- -) + clamdre to call.J A 
calling upon ; invocation. Also, a cry, a loud call. 

16x2-15 Br. Hall Contempt., O. T. xvtii. ii, Steps forth a 
prophet of God, and interrupts that glorious service, with 
a loud inclamation of judgement. Ibid.s\\ These idolatrous 
prophets now rend their throats with inclamauons. *6x3 
Chapman Bussy D'Antbois Plays 1873 II. 140 Cassandra s 
prophecie .. when shee forctolde Troyes rume: which suc- 
ceeding made her vse 7 his sacred Inclamation. # 

J- Incla-mitate, v. Ohs .- « [f. ppl. item of nt- 
clumilart (Plautus), fregnentative of inclamgrc : 
see prec.] ‘To call often’ (Cockeram, 1623). 



INCLAMITATION. 

Hence flnclamita-tion, ‘an often calling upon’ 
(Phillips, 1658). 1 

Inclasp, obs. form of Enclasp v, 
Inclnu-dont, a. Hot. rate.. [In- 3.1 Not closing. 
1840 Paxton Sot. Diet, Inclaudcnt , not dosing, 

tlncla'vate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. med.L. in- 
clavat-, ppl. stem of inclavare (f. L. in-, In-- + 
clavare to nail, f. davits nail) : see -ate 3.] trails. 
To nail or bolt in, fix firmly. 

. sbtib J- Smith Old Age 81 These [teeth] are more firmly 
inclavated and infixed into the jawbones by treble or Quad- 
ruple roots. 

Inelava’fcion. rare . [n. of action f. prec.J The 
condition of being firmly fixed in, as of a tooth in 
its socket. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lcx.y Inctaveatio , term for the con- 
dition of a tooth in its socket ; inclaveation. 

Inclave, obs. form of Enclave a. Her % 

Incle, variant of Inkle sb. and v. 

Inclear, variant of Enclear v. Obs. 
I*n-clea:ring. [Jn adv. n c.] The cheques, 
bills of exchange, etc., collectively, payable by a 
bank, and received through the Clearing-house for 
settlement; also attrib. as in in-clearing book 
(short rn-book) the entry book of these claims. 
Hence In-clearer, the representative of a bank 
in the Clearing-house who receives the in-clearing; 
also called In-clerk. 

[1827 Gilbart Treat, on Banking { 1849) 1 1. 442 The drafts 
which are drawn upon the house, and which have come in 
from the clearing . . are called the * clearing in 2872 E. 
Seyd Loud. Banking^ The. .Banker, .receives.. 25 batches 
of Cheques, all drawn upon his Bank. .he.. must enter them 
to his debit, into his * in' or ‘paid’ clearing book. 1878 
J EVONS Money <y. Meek. Exchange (ed. 4) 278 Messengers 
. . walking round the desks . . receiving [the parcels] of * in 
clearing ’ or as they are called in New York, the . . Debit Ex- 
changes. 1882 Gilbart' s Hist., etc. of Banking (ed. Michie) 
II. 325 The In-Clearing Book of each clerk ought to agree 
. . with the portions relating to him of the Out-Clearing 
Books of the other twenty six Clerks. 1884 Howarth 
Clearing System iv. 53 The ‘ in-clerk * is also at his post . . 
and finds. awaiting him several charges, which he enters on, 
as a continuation of the morning work. Ibid. iv. 54 Between 
half-past three and four . . the in-clearers with lightning-like 
rapidity run the items in their in-books and cast them up. 

inclemency (iiikle'mensi). [ad. L. indemen- 
tia : see next and -ency. Cf. F. inclimencc . ] The 
quality or condition of being inclement. 

1. The opposite of mildness or temperateness of 
climate ; severity of weather. 

i559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse Pref. Avj, In 
travailing, thou shall not be molested with the inclemencye 
of th* Acre, boysterous windes [etc.]. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 70, 1 cannot .. longer endure the inclemencie 
and intemperature of the aire in this extreme hot season, 
1725 Bradley Feint. Diet. s.v. Planting, Strong enough to 
bear the Inclemency of the weather. 2775 Adair Anter. 
Ind. 3, 1 saw. .a. white man. .who, by the inclemency of the 
sun, .. was tarnished with as deep an Indian hue, as any 
of the camp. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 381 His 
inarch was delayed by the inclemency of the weather. 

tratisf. 186$ Howells Venet . Life vii. (1866) 95 Provi- 
dence, tempering the inclemency of the domestic situation, 
sent them Giovanna. 

b. With pi . : A particular instance of this. 

1699 Garth Disfens. 9 Deep sunk in Down, they. .Avoid 
th’ Inclemencies of Morning Air. 2748 A nson's Voy. 11. xiv. 
288 Not fit to struggle with the inclemencies of a cold 
climate. 1749 Smollett Regicide v. vii, Who rest secure 
From all the inclemencies of stormy life. 1865 Lubbock 
Preh. 'Times xvi. (1878) 606 This gave him clothing against 
the varying inclemencies of the season. 

+ 2. Want of clemency or kindliness of disposi- . 
tion ; pitilessness, unmercifulness. Obs. 

1598 Florid, / nclemenza , rigorousnes .. mercilesnesse, in* 
cleinencie. 1610 Bp. Carleton Juried. 221 After his death 
Clement vsed all inclemency against me, setting vp another 
King. 1614BR. Hall Recoil. Treat., Impress of God It. 667 
The inclemencie of the late Pope laboring to forestall him 
in his just throne. 1638 Phillips, Inclemency, rigour, sharps 
ness, a being without pitty or compassion. 

Inclement (inkle’ment), a. [ad. L. indement- 
em, f. in- (In- 3] + clement- Clement ; cf. F. indt- 
ment (t 564 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not clement. 

I. Of climate or weather: Not mild or temperate; 
extreme ; severe. (Usually applied to cold or 
stormy weather; rarely of severe heat or drought.) 

1667 Milton P.L. x. 1063 To shun Th’ inclement Seasons. 
Rain, Ice, Hail and Snow. 1701 J. Philips Splendid Shilling 
94 When . . th* inclement air Persuades men to repel be- 
numbing frosts. 1742 Young Nt. Th. hi. 80 In this incle- 
ment clime of human life. 2760 Beattie Past. vii. Poems 257 
Inclement drought the hardening soil would drain. 2853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) II. 1. i. 8 The North does 
but hold out to them a climate more inclement than their 
own. transf. 1867 Good Cheer 11 This is not because the 
country to which they have been driven is ugly or inclement 
— it may or may not be such. * 

f2. Not merciful or kindly; pitiless, harsh, 
severe, cruel. Obs . 

1622 Molle Camcrar. Liv. Libr. v. iii. 330 Pope Clement 
the fift, was inclement and crucll. *7 2 5 Bote Odyss. xix. 
288 O thou, she cry’d, whom first inclement fate Made 
welcome to my hospitable gate ! • 

transf. i86x L. L. Noble Icebergs 149 We have been 
tossing nearly all day upon a rough, inclement ocean. 

Hence Incle’mently adv., pitilessly; Incle*- 
mentness (Bailey vol. II, *7 2 7)* 
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2789 Jas. White Earl Strongboio II. 167 By adhering in- 
clement!)’ to her recent resolution. 

t Inclejnental, a. Obs. rare - '. [f. prec. + 
-al.] = Inclement i. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 18. 3/2 To be lodg'd safe from 
Inclemental Air. 

t Incle'nsion. Obs. rare. [repr. L. inclina- 
tion-em Inclination : cf. Declension.] The 
action of inclining. 

1751 tr. Female Foundling I. 67 Muking, with some Con- 
fusion, an Inclension of the Head. Ibid. I. 68 By a small 
Inclension of her Head. 

t Incle'pe, v. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Clepe v. ; after ■ 
L. invocare, which it is used to translate.] tram. 
To invoke, call upon. 

1382 Wyclif Row. x. 13 Forsothech man who euere schat 
inclepe the name of the Lord, schal be saaf. How therfore 
schulen thei inclepyn hym.into whom thei han not bileued? 
— 2 Cor. i. 23 Forsoth 1 inclepe God witnesse in to my 
soule. c 1400 Prynier in Maskell Mon. Rit. (1846-7) II. xo6 
[Ps. xx. o] Lord .. heere thou us in the dai that we shulen 
inclepe thee. 

In-clerk : see In-clearing. 

Inclinable (inkbimab’l), a. Also 6-8 en-. 
[a. OF. enclinable {Roman de Rose ) , in 16th c. in- 
clinable , f. encliner , in 14th c. in cliner, ad. L. in- 
clinare : see Incline and -able.] 

1 . Having a (mental) inclination or leaning in some 
direction; inclined, disposed, fa. to something. 
Obs. (Common from early 16th to late iSth c.) 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vit. 324 Whan Levvys harde of these 
tydynges. .he was more inclynable vnlo peace. 2526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 227 b, So meke & enclynable to the 
instruccions and mocyons of the holy goost. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. xi. 22 b,The Jewes were forbidden images, 
because they were enclinable [ed. 2634 inclinable] to super- 
stition. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xix. 200 This King, 
being of a Noble Nature, and inclinable to mercy. 1682 
Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) I. 162 The Algerines.. are very 
inclinable to a peace with us. 2706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl.Htst. 
16 th C. II. v. 85 The opinions of the Calvinists, to which he 
had been inclinable in his younger years. 1779 J. Moore 
V{nu Soc. Fr. II. xciv. 414 Sensibility renders the heart 
averse to scepticism, and inclinable to devotion, 
b. to do something. 

C1500 Three Kings Sons 107 [They] founde the kynge en- 
clynable y-nough to entende to thise matiers. 1546 Gar- 
diner Declar. Art. Joye 41 b, God myght haue chaunged 
it. .and not haue made man inclineable to fall. 1647 Fuller 
Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 86 A multitude is not so in- 
clinable to save as to destroy. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4060/5 
Such Persons as are enclinable to furnish Pork. 1795 Ld. 
Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 283 This country is very low. 
spirited as to continental politics, and very' inclinable to 
leave the Continent to go to the devil in its own way. 2826 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Popular Fallacies v, His master was in- 
clinable to keep him, but his mistress thought otherwise. 

+ c. with other constructions, or ah sol. Obs. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xxxii. 189 It is not for that 
God is inclynable, or for that he resembleth vs or for that 
hee is mooued thereto, a 2600 Hooker (J.), A probable 
opinion, that divine authority was the same way inclinable. 
1654 tr. Scudcry's Curia Pol, no Too inclinable for factions. 
1702 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 95 [This] made; 
me inclinable that he should hold his hand. 2737 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. IV. 219 The Government of Pennsylvania has. 
not appeared to me.. so inclinable fora good understanding 
and Harmony. 

2 . Favourably disposed ; willing to accede, assent, 
or submit to ; propitious, favourable; amenable ; in- 
clined to favour or side with some person or party. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. xviii. 262 O God make the Patroun 
. . be to us inclynable. C1555 Harpstield Divorce Hen. 
VIII (Camden) 189 In case they found not the Pope so 
propice and inclinable to their desires as they looked for. 
2632 Le Grys tr. Velleius Paterc. 25 The Rhodians . . did 
then seeme . . more enclinable to the Kings part. 2692 Sir 
T. P. Blount Ess . 78 They may have our minds easie and 
inclinable. 1709 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) II. 290 He was 
recommended by the L' 1 . Clarendon .. w^made some in- 
clinable to him. X759 W. Hastings in Beveridge Hist. India 
(X862) I. hi. xii. 664 An argument that the nabob is inclinable 
to the French. 1880 Freeman in Stephens Life «$■ Lett. (1895) 

II. 196, I am myself rather inclinable to them [Hittites] 
as far as one can be inclinable to any non-Aryan creatures. 

3 . Having an inclination or tendency to some 
physical quality, character, condition, or action. 

1607 Norden Sttrv. Dial. 21 1 You see this country inclin- 
able to wood and timber much. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 573 The meale . . falleth out to be more in- 
clinable and readie to corrupt. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1867/8 
His Hair inclinable to Red. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
vi. 220 He . .was already inclinable enough to a Fever. 2700 
J. Welwood Mem. 83 When he was warm in discourse, he 
was inclinable to stammer. 1784 Twamley Daipnitg 125 
A strong loomy soil inclinable to clay. 2789 G. Keatk 
Pelerv 1 st. 264 Of a middling stature, rather inclinable to 
be corpulent. 2805 Log ( Sirius’ 20 Oct. in Nicolas Dtsp. 
Nelson (1846) VII. 134 note. Light airs, inclinable to calm. 

4 . Capable of being inclined or sloped. 

1766 Phil. Trans. LVL 2 The telescope was .. inclinable 
on all sides, so that it was easy to place it according to the 
motion of the sun. t 

t Inclrnableness. Obs. [f.prec. +-^ss.J 
The quality or character of being ‘inclinable , in- 
clination, readiness, willingness. 

316.7 H.eron Ms. (.6.9-70) 11-436 A" ,nch ^,, 
of will to doe him any seruice. « .656 Halils - . 

(.638) 7= A general Inclineableness jo . Merciful -Proceed- 
ings. .7.8 Hirers & Nelson J. hettlevsell !I - § 34 * 4 
One of the main Objections . . was their Inchnableness to 
Popery. 1725 Collier Several Disc. =01 An Inclrnableness 
to this Passion argues Weakness in us. 


INCLINATION. 

t Incli'nably, adv. Obs. rare, [I. as prec. + 
-ly2 .] With an inclination or disposition (in 
quot,, to some particular opinion or belief). 

a >641 Bp- Mountagu Acts f, Mon. (1642) 142 He is not 
resolved where . . but most indinably, upon the taking in of 
Jerusalem by Cn. Pom peius. 
i Inclina'bo. Obs. [A humorous application 
of L. indinabo I shall bow or incline.] A bow. 

1640 R. Bailue Canterb. Self-comnct. 52 A number of 
low cringes towards these elements.. a low inclinabo before 
the bread, when they set it downe. 

t Incli'nary, a. Obs. rare. [f. Incline v. + 
-ary.] Belonging to inclination or disposition. 

3628 Feltham Resolves it. [l] xxxvit. 114 For worth in 
many men, we are more beholding to the defects of Nature, 
then their owne mclinary Loue. 

+ I'nclinate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inclinSt-us 
inclined, pa. pple. of inelmdrt to Incline.] In- 
clined, sloping, oblique. . . 

157J Digces Pantom. 111. ii. Qjb, Whether the Pj-ramis 
be direct or inclinate. 

+ Inclinated, ppl. a.. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED 1 .] =prec. 

x 757 Pultney in Phil. Trans. L. 66 The style is filiform, 
of the length of the stamina, and inclinated. 

Inclination (inkline 1 'Jbn). Also 5 en-. [ad. 
F. inclination (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. inclind- 
tion-em, n. of action from iticlindre to Incline.] 

I. 1. The action, or an act, of inclining or bend- 
ing towards something : spec. a. A bending for- 
ward of the body or head in token of reverence or- 
courtesy; a bow. (In quot. 1659, a bending.) 

Prayer of inclination , name for various prayers in the 
liturgies of the Eastern Church; esp, that between the 
Lord's Prayer and the Communion, also called the prayer 
of humble access. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 437 b/i There he maketh a depe 
enclynacion, 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 237 b, With 
genufleccyons or knelynges, inclinacyons, prostracyons, or 
other reuerence. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (2614) 300 With 
eight inclinations and foure prayings. 2659 Pearson Creed 
ArL vi jT.), To sit, doth not [here] signify any peculiar 
inclination or flexion, any determinate location or porition, 
of the body. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 305 p 14 To furnish 
them with Bows and Inclinations of all Sizes, Measures, 
and Proportions. ci8^o Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 412 Having 
made him a courteous inclination of the head, she proceeded 
on her route. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. viit, With a languid 
inclination of the head. 

f b. The sloping or tilting of a vessel in order 
to pour out the liquor from it without stirring up 
the sediment ; decantation. Obs. 

2642 French Distill, i. (1651) 0 Decantation, is the pour- 
ing off of any liquor which hatn a setling, by inclination. 
1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 157/1 Separate the clear 
from the Fmces by Inclination. 2758 Reid tr. Mncquers 
Chyrn . I. 306 Pour off the liquor by inclination, and wash 
the precipitate with fair water. 

+ 2. fig. = Declination 5, Decline sb. 1. ran. 
2565 Harding in Jewel Def A/ol. (*6rr) 370 Any other 
stocke, that ye can name since the inclination of the Roman 

Em Pi re * . . , 

3. The fact or condition of being inclined ; de- 
‘ viation from the normal vertical or horizontal 
position or direction ; leaning or slantingposition ; 
slope, slant. 

1530PALSGR. 234/1 Inclynation .inclinement. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. in. vL 44 There was a pleasaunt Arber, not uv art 
But of the trees owne inclination made. 2664 I ower Lxfi. 
Philos, iii. 167 The Angles of Inclination and Elevation will 
remain the same. 2796 H. Hunter tr , St. -Pierre s Stu . 
Nat. (zjgg) II- 224 This inclination undergoes some varieti s 
in certain mountain-trees. 2799 Kirwan Geol. Lss. 335 A c * 
nexion between the inclination of the slip, and the 
or depression of the strata. 2862 Smi-ES Engineers 75 
The inclination of the gradients being towards the sea. 

t>. The amount of slope or deviation lrom the 
horizontal position. . , . , 

1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 494 The drain has an 
inclination of one foot in 100 yards. .85 1 fscer. 
Coal-Ucute Terms dor thumb. 4 Dur/u 31 An underground 
self-acting plafie should not have a lea. inclination than 
1 j inch to the yard. 1878 Huxley Phystogr . 143 « » 
river approaches the sea, the inclination of its basin u ) 

diminishes. , . . . , -c 

c . Dialling. The amount by which the plane oi 
an inclining dial (see Incline v. 9 b) deviates from 

the vertical. , , , .,,, 

1593 Fale Dialling 4 If the angle which the plat maUtn 
with the horizon be aecute or sharp, then it doth * 

The quantity of inclination is thus known. J ? 2 7~4 - 

bers Cycl., Inclination of a Plane, in dialing, ,s : , .t._ 
a vertical circle, perpendicular both to the pla e 
horizon, and intercepted between them. ~ 

d. The dip of the magnetic needle r see 

sb. 4. Hence attrib. in inclination-chart , -compass 
( = dipping-compass), -equator , -p 0 ^- , j : n 

2678 Hobbes Decam. viii. 101 The sa . m ^ ^llnther Motion 
a Plain perpendicular to the Horizon, hath a 
called the Inclination. 1839 G. Bird Nat. I hit- *5* 

dip or inclination of the needle. „„ f 

attrib. 2870 R. M. .Ferguson Lledr. ^ r> I ' ] ; e p , ‘ r 0 ^" K 
clination chart was published by V like. 2870 • . * « 
in Eng. Meek. 24 Jan. 424/= As we leave either inchnauoi^ 
pole, the dipping needle leaves its vertical P • ' curvc 
gradually approaches the horizontal .. until, al -S 
lying mfdway between the two poles. «he 
exactly horizontal. Tins curve is called the magnetic 

clination-equator. . 

e. An inclined surface ; an incline, rate. 
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INCLINE. 


1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 250/2 s. v. Railway, If . . any in- 
clination occur so steep that the ordinary power cannot 
ascend it by a reduction of speed. Ibid., On inclinations of 
much greater steepness. 

4. gen. (chiefly in Geom .) The direction of a 
line, surface, or body, with respect to another line, 
surface, or body which has a different direction ; 
the difference of direction of two lines, etc. re- 
garded as * leaning’ or tending towards each other ; 
usually, the amount of such difference measured 
by the angle which they make with each other (or 
would make if produced), called the angle of in- 
clination. In As Iron, sometimes spec, the position 
of the plane of a planet’s orbit in relation to that 
of the ecliptic, measured by the angle between 
them. 

3570 Billingsley Euclid xi. def. Iii. 313 Inclination or lean- 
ing of a right line, to a plaine superficies, is an acute angle. 
1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. Wks. 1839 I. 198 An angle, 
which is made by two planes, is commonly called the in- 
clination of those planes. 1704 Newton Optics * (J.), The 
two rays, being equally refracted, have the same inclination 
to one another after refraction which they had before ; that 
is, the inclination of half a degree answering to the sun’s 
diameter. 1714 Derham Astro-Theol. iv. iv. (R.), The other 
lying in the broad path of the zodiack at an inclination of 
twenty-threeand a halfdegrees. 1760-72 tr. yuan $ Ulloa's 
Voy. (ed. 3) I. 368 A course of above 200 leagues in a direct 
line from E. to W. with some, though insensible, inclina- 
tions to the S. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Sr Art I. 
538 The inclination of Mercury’s orbit, to the plane of the 
ecliptic, is about 7 0 . x88o Gkikie P/tys. Geog. j. 35 The 
alteration of the Seasons depends .. upon the inclination of 
the earth’s axis in its yearly orbit. 

b. Loosely used for the deviation of a line from 
the perpendicular to a given plane. 

1854 Brewster More Worlds iv. 66 The smalHncljnation 
of Jupiter’s axis to the plane of its orbit, which is only 
about three degrees. 1868 Lockyer Guillen tin's Heavens 
(ed. 3) 31 The Sun's axis of rotation is but slightly inclined 
.. to tne ideal plane in which our Earth moves round the 
Sun. If this inclination were nil [etc.]. 

IX. 6. The action of inclining, bending, or 
directing the mind to something. ? Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) no Whan 
the comyn wytte hath the* thinge electe, It werketh by all 
due inclynacyon For to brynge the mater to the hole effecte. 
1529 More Dyaloge 1. xxix. 45 b/i That be shuld lede 
they m by secrete insperacyon and inclynacyon of theyr hartes 
in to all trouth. 1603 Bp. Matthews in Ellis Orig. Lett . 
Ser. 1. III. 74 Thus presuming your Grace will yield favour- 
able inclination to this my dutiful and lowly petition. 

6. The condition of being mentally inclined or 
disposed to something, or an instance of such con- 
dition ; a tendency or bent of the mind, will, or 
desires towards a particular object ; disposition, 
propensity, leaning, a. absol. 

TX430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) gi He .. holly gaf his 
inclynaciouns, Duryng his lyf, to every vicyous thyng. 
5490 Caxton Hour to Vie 16 That he tesiste his euyll en- 
clynacyon. a 3540 Barnes Wks. (1573) 323/1 They are both 
inclinations of nature, implanted of God. *667 Milton 
P. L . u. 524 Each bis several way Pursues, as inclination 
or sad choice Leads him perplext, 1704-5 J. Logan m P a. 
Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 376 There seems to be growing on the 
inhabitants, in the main, much better inclinations. 1767 
Junius Lett. iii. 19 It was taken from him, much against 
his inclination. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 139 
Clarendon’s inclinations were very different : but he was, 
from temper, interest, and principle, an obsequious courtier. 
3897 Gladstone is. Crisis 2 Inclination does not suffice to 
justify silence. 

b. Const. to, for (f of after, toward') some- 
thing; to do something. 

# 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. i. (1495) 2 95 The more 
■ inclynacyon and appetyte it hath to spyrytuall fourme and 
shappe. 3533 More Debcll. Salem Wks. 982/1 From the 
rncVinacion toward pyty. 154& Hall Chron., Edvx. IV 226 
A certayn naturall inclination to make warre in Fraunce. 
1553 Brende Q. Curtins v. 86b, Alexander ..had in him 
more enclinacion of heate then of paciencc. 1691 Hart- 
cliffe Virtues 5 Enough to draw' off all our Inclinations 
after this World. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 264 f 3 , 1 have 
an Inclination to print the following Letters. 1845 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 18 The Frank warriors.. showed an 
inclination of executing at once the sentence. 1859 hiRS. 
Carlyle Lett . III. 37, I havn’t time nor inclination for 
much letter-writing, 

c. Liking, affection. 

1647 Cowley Mistr ., My Diet iii, If you an Inclination 
have for me. 3731 Steele Sped. No. 33 f 1 Daphne, de- 
spairing of any Inclination towards her Person, has depended 
only on her Merit. 3874 Motley Barneveld I. 11. 112, 
I love you with affection and Inclination. 1882 Stevenson 
New Arab. Nts. (1884) 195, I conceived that any inclination 
between a man and a woman would rather delay, .the step. 

+ d. General or permanent mental tendency; 
natural disposition ; nature, character. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Frol. 61 5, 1 folwed ay myn Incltna- 
cion By vertu of my constellacion. 15°® Dunbar Poems 
vii. 34 He of naturall inclinacioune Dois favour the. 1577 
tr, Bullittgeds Decades (1592) 638 He hath gmen to all 
creatures a certaine inclination and nature, which he hath 
made their owne. 1606 Shaks. Anl. 6* Cl. 11. v. 113 Bid him 
Report the feature of Octauia: her yeares, Iler inclination, 
let him not leaue out The colour of her haire. * 7 X 3 Dur- 
ham Phys. Theol. v. i. (1754) 270 There is the same Reason 
for the Variety of Genii, or Inclinations of Men. 

7. A tendency, disposition, or propensity to some 
physical condition or quality ; formerly, the general 
character or nature (of a thing) ; now only as fg. 
from 6 (with const, as in b). 


3 5$3 Shahs. Rich. IF, in. ii. 195 Men judge by the com- 
plexion of the Skie The state and inclination of the day, 
x6i6 [see Inclined 4]. 3653 Holcroft Procopius , Goth. 

Wars 1. 22 The whole inclination of the War depending 
on him. 3704 Addison Italy (J.), Though most of the thick- 
woods are grubbed up since the promontory has been culti- 
vated, there are still many spots of it which shew the natural 
inclination of the soil leans that way, 1899 Warehouseman 
< 5 * Draper 3 June 789 When he held yarn (or cloth) in such 
a manner that it could not shrink, and then immersed it in 
caustic soda, subsequently washing the caustic soda out 
again, the yarn no longer had any inclination to shrink. 

8. transj. a. An action or practice to which one 
is inclined. (Chiefly referring to an infinitive clause.) 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 3533) 2 b, Her naturall in- 
clynacyon is to be abrodejn the open ayre. 3734 tr. Rollin' s 
A tic. Hist. (1827) I. it. vii. 2x9 Traffic was the predominant 
inclination. 1760-72 tr. Juanfi U lions Voy. (ed. 3) H. 348 
The usual inclination of the wind in these seas.. is to follow 
the sun from E. to S., S.S.W. and N. 1796 Morse Arner. 
Geog. I. 304 Thieving is a very prevalent inclination among 
them % 3885 F. Temple Relat. Relig. <5- Sc. iii. 77 We do 
what it is our custom, our inclination, our character to do. 

+ b. A person for whom one has a liking ; a 
favourite. (Also in pi. in same sense.) Obs. 

1691 Temple Mem. 1672-9, iii, This was the Character of 
Monsieur Hoept, who was a great Inclination of mine. 1712 
Arbuthnot John Bull nr. ii, Of the three brothers .. Jack 
had, of late, been her inclination. 

III. 9 . Gr. find Lai. Gram. The throwing of 
the accent of an enclitic upon the last syllable of 
the word to which it is attached : see Incline v. 5. 

1842 Jelf Gr. Gram. (1853) 1 . 63 The inclination of the 
accent is naturally subject to the general laws of accentua- 
tion. 

Xnclina'tional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] 

a. Relating to slope or inclination to the horizon. 

b. Of or pertaining to mental inclination or dis- 
position. 

1821 W, TayloR in Monthly Mag. LII. 395 As he per- 
sisted in writing for the stage, it was deemed wiser to 
patronize his inclinationa! than his professional exertions. 
3879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. 397 There are two 
freedoms, one azimuthal, the other inclinational ; the first 
neutral, the other unstable, when fly-wheel not rotating. 

II In clin at orinm (inktainatoo-riom). [mod. 
L. (cf. med.L. inclindtorium a couch) ; see next.] 
The inclination-compass or dipping-needle. 

3840 Mtss Ott£, etc. tr. Humboldt's Cosmos 1 . 372 note , 
Hardly twenty years after Robert Norman had invented 
the inclinatorium. 

Inclinatory (inktai’natari), a. ? Obs. [f. L. 
inclined- (ppl. stem of incllndre to Incline) + -ory, 
as if ad. L. * inclindtdriusL\ Relating to or char- 
acterized by inclination or * dip 9 (see Inclination 
3 d). Inclinatory needle — Dipping -needle. 

1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies^ Pref. 2 To have the In- 
clinatory-needletrulyplaced in his ring. 1625 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del. 1. iii. (1635) 46 The Magneticajl Inclinatory 
needle in euery eleuation of the Pole is . . disposed to the 
Axell of the Earth, a 3691 Boyle Unsucceed. Exf>er. Wks. 
3772 I. 343 In some men^ hands it will not at all succeed, 
some hidden property in him that uses the [divining} wand 
being able, as they say, to overpower and hinder its inclina- 
tory virtue. 1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 366 He got an in- 
clinatory needle constructed at Basle. 3842 United Serv. 
Mag. 1. 292 The attractive and repulsive power of the 
magnet, and its directive and inclinatory faculties. 

Hence Incli’natorily adv. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 60 Whether they 
he refrigerated incUnatorily or somewhat^ /Equinoxially, 
that is toward the Easterne or Westerne points v If an iron 
or steele. .be held perpendicularly or incUnatorily unto the 
needle, the lower end thereof will attract the cuspis or 
southerne point. 

Incline (inklai-n), v. Forms: a. 4-6 enelyne, 
4-8 encline ; 0. 5-6 inclyne, (6 incleine), 6- 
incline. [Ultimately from L. incltnare to bend 
inwards or towards, f. in- (IN- -) + clinare to bend. 
The ME. form, a. OF. e ncliner, was encline, usual 
before 1500, and still found after 1600; incline, 
after later F. incliner (Oresme, 14th c.), is rare 
before 16th c., the early examples being chiefly Sc. 
or northern.] To bend in the direction of some 
object or point expressed or implied: hence gener- 
ally construed with to, toward, and the like. 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To bend or bow (the head, the body, oneself) 
towards a person or thing, and hence forward or 
downward. 

a. c 1305 jxooo Virgins 159 in E. E. P. (1862) 70 pe 
bodie aros vp alone And enclynede hire to be heje weued. 
C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 115 Ilk man cnclynez his 
heued toward }>e erthe. 3483 Caxton Cato Aiv, Thou 
ought est to enelyne and bowe thy kne. 1631 Wcever 
Anc. Puu. Mon. 147 Kneeling close to the Sepulchre, en- 
clining his head vpon the same. 

p. c 1450 Alexander 1603 (Dubl. MS.) pan all Iewes 
. . Inclines bairn [Ashrn. MS. Enclynes b am l to bis con- 
querour & hym on knees gretes. 3567 Gude fy Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 44 Than he his held culd inclyne. 1590 Spenser 
P. Q. 11. ii. 3 Oft himselfe inclyning on his knee Downe 
to that well. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 615 The timely dew 
of sleep. Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids. 1671 — Samson 1636 With head a while 
inclined, And eyes fast fixed he stood. _ 1875 Jowctt 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 482 Socrates inclined his head to the 
speaker and listened. t 

b. To bend or turn one s ear(s towards a speaker, 
to give ear, listen favourably, attend (to). 


*447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 6 That holy virgync 
Wych to synful prayers lyst hyr ere enelyne. 3535 Cover- 
dale Ps. xvifi.], 6 Enelyne thine eares to me,and herken vnto 
mywordes. — Jer.vii.24 They were not obedient, they 
inclyned not their eares there vnto. 3548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Commnn., We beseche thee mercifully to indyne 
tbyne eares to us. 3708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 127 When 
the full organ joins the tuneful quire Th' immortal pow’rs 
incline their ear. 3860 Motlf.v Netherl. (1868) II. xii, 125 
It was unwise that he should incline his ear.. to those who 
counselled severe measures. 

1 2. fig. To cause fo bow, obey, or be subject to 
a person or thing; to bring down, subject. Obs. 

CX450 tr. De Imitations m. lix. 137 Redy..to be mekely 
enclyned & bowed to euery creature of man [kynde]. 1450 
Q. Margaret in Four C. Eng. Lett. 8 Inclynyng you to 
his honest desire at this tyme. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
”9 V 1 He enclyneth the hye thynges doun. 

3. To bend (the mind, heart, will, etc.) towards 
some course or action; to give a mental leaning or 
tendency to (a person); to dispose. Const, to 
something, or to do something. (See also In- 
clined 3.) 

a. c 3430 Pol., Rel. <5- L. Poems (1866) 3 66 pou . .To him 
bin herte wolt hooli enelyne. 1509 Fisher Putt. Serrn. 
C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 299 Here vnto his ryght* 
wysnes also sholde enelyne hym. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Commun., Encline our heartes to kepe thys lawe. 3642 
RocEfefc Naaman 441 Not whether the heart would of 
itselfe encline, but whether God enclines it. 

p. 1483 Caxton Cato Biij b, Oftentymes they inclyne or 
bowen them to suche playes. 3526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 
3 53 *) 19b, Goostly pite, inclyneth hym to the same by in- 
spiracyon. 1591 Southwell in Imp. Consul. Sec, Priests 
(1675) 80 So far hath he inclined fury to clemencj'. 1653 
Milton Hirelings Wks. (1847) 424/2 Such advice as God 
shall incline him .. to propound. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. 
Soc. Wks. I. 9 You were inclined to the party which you 
adopted rather by the feelings of your good nature. 3771 
Wesley Serm. 1. m. § 8 To hear them speak .. might in- 
cline one to think they were not far from the kingdom of 
God. 3839 Thirlwall Greece xlvii. VI. 105 The language 
of iEschines inclines us to believe, that they did not adopt 
the motion of Demosthenes. 

4. To cause to lean from the vertical or horizontal 
(or other given) position or direction; to bend, 
direct, or turn downwards; to slope, tilt. 

1590 Spenser P. Q. ii. xii. £ 4 An embracing vine, Who^e 
bounches hanging downe. .did them selves into their hands 
incline. 1694 Salmon Bate’s Dispens, (1713) 242/1 Then 
inclining the Glass, decant the Tincture. 3732 Pope Ep. 
Cobhatn 350 Just as the Twig is bent, the Tree's inclin’d. 
1760 Junius Lett, xv iii. (3804) I. 3x3 It is not the Printer’s 
fault, if the greater weight inclines the balance. 3839 G. 
Bird Nat. Phil. 221 So inclining them that they may lean 
against each other. x86o Tyndall Glac. 223 Bradley . . 
found that, owing to the velocity with which the earth flies 
through space, the rays of the stars are slightly inclined. 

b. To bend the course of (something) in the 
direction of, towards, or to (some person or thing). 

3712-14 Pope Rape Lock m. 66 Now to the Baron fate 
inclines the field. 3725 — Odyss. 1. 538 To this his steps 
the thoughtful prince inclin'd. 

+ C. To direct (something immaterial) towards 
a particular object ; to apply, bestow. Obs . 

1 53 S Coverdale Ezra ix. 9 Oure God .. hath enclyned 
mercy vnto vs. 1596 J. Norden Progr. Pietie (1847) 170 
Such.. will have regard unto the same, and incline help 
thereunto. <*1626 Bacon Max. fg Uses Com. Law iiu 
(1636) 22 The issue, .shall encline and apply all the proofes. 
as tending to that conclusion. 

5. Gr. and Lat. Gram. To cause (a dependent 
word) to lean its accent upon the preceding word : 
see Enclitic a. 

3751 Harris Hermes 1. v. J1806) 84 [Certain pronouns £ 
not only took their place behind the Verb, but even gave it 
their accent, and (as it were) inclined themselves upon it.. 
And hence they acquired the name of ’F.yicAm*cai, that is,. 
Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. 3764 Primatt Accent. 
Rediv. 249 After giving some instances where they l words), 
are inclined. 


IX. Intransitive . 

0. To bend the head or body forward or down- 
ward ; to bend, stoop, bow : esp. in token of respect 
or courtesy. ? Obs. 

a. 33.. E. E . A Hit. P. A. 236 Enclynande lowe in- 
wommon lore. 13.. Gaiv. <5- Gr. Knt. 340 To Je byng he- 
can enelyne. 01385 Chaucer Monk's Prol. 14 If that 
any neighebore of myne Wol nat in chirche to my wyf en 
clyne. c 1500 Melusine xxxiii. 233 Whan she cam byfore 
her vncle she enclyned & honourably made lo hym her 
obeyssaunce. 

p. cs 400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 41 He inclynes herto 
reuerentiy. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 51 Wallace inclynd,. 
and thank it this wys lord. 3547 Boo roe Ini rod. Knovit. 
xxiv. (1870) 385 Whan they do heare masse, Sc se the sacra- 
ment, they do inclyne. c 1658 Milto.v Sc/ttt. Deceased 
Wi/e, As to embrace me she inclined, I waked, she fled, and. 
day brought back my night. 3667 — P. L. xi. 250 Adam 
bowd low, hee (Michael] Kingly from his Slate_ Inclin'd not. 
C1820 S. Rogers Italy, Ginevra 27 She sits, inclining for-- 
ward as to speak. 

tb. With indirect obj. [Cf. OF. enchner to. 
bow to, salute.] Obs. t 

*375 Barbour Bruce iv. 509 (Edm. MS.) Than went thai, 
till the king in hy, And hym inclynyt curtasly. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 2305 He enclynet the Kyng & cJosit his 
mowthe. 

7 .fg. To ‘bow’, submit, yield to ; to ‘bow 
down condescend ; to accede (lo). 

a. c 1440 Fork Myst. x. 245 To goddis cummaundement 
I sail en clime. 3513 More Rich. HI Wks. 65/2 He could 
not fynde in his hearte..to enelyne to theyr desyre. 
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0. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. jooi Baith hycht and waill 
obeyed alt till his will ..The byschoprykis inclynyt till his 
croune. .500-20 Dunbar Poems x. 25 All clergy do to him 
inclyne, And bow vnto that bame benyng. 1611 Blnl.r: Ps. 
xl. j ( I watted patiently for the Lord, and he inclined vnto 
me. 1866 Standard 24 Nov. 4/6 A favorite . . is generally 
of that pliant ^ temperament which never gives offence 
because it ever inclines before it. 

8 . To turn in mind, feeling, or action, in a given 
direction ; to apply oneself {to ) ; to favour, take 
sides, or show practical sympathy, with a person, 
party, or cause. (Now mostly with mixture of 
sense 9 .) 

a, a 1300 Cursor M. 255x6 pou giue vs Jauerd . Wit hand 
and werck, hert and will . . To l>e wit hert cncline. CX375 
*SV* Leg. Saints, Blasius 181 Til enclyne fals godis till. 
IS3 S Coverdale Acts v. 36 All they y* enclyned vnto him 
were scatred abrode. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen . VIII 350 
To judge to whiche parte he should moste encline, and geve 
credence. 

p. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxiv. 17 Se hir full sud- 
danelie incleine To tak a crippill, or a creatour Deformit. 
1530 Palsgr. 590/2, I inclyne .. I applye my mynde to do 
a thyng. a 15S0 Warrant's Anthem , ' Lord, for thy tender 
mercies'' sake Give us grace .. to decline from sin and 
incline to virtue. 1626 C. Potter tr. Sarpts Hist. Quarrels 
Pope Paul V, 107 Only the Great Chancellor and the Mar- 
shall Prainer inclined for the Pope. 2665 Manley Grolius 1 
Low C. IVarres 339/rhe very Common People., would 
not . . hearken or incline to any Thoughts of Peace. 3770 
funius Lett, xxxvi. 175 Your best friends are in doubt 
which way they shall incline. 1879 M. Arnold Ess., Irish 
Cathol <5* Brit. Lib. 99 For England to incline one way is 
a sufficient reason for Ireland to incline another. 

9. To have a mental leaning, bias, or favourable 
inclination towards something ; to be disposed or 
inclined (see Inclined 3 ). Const, to ( terward^for ) 
something, to do something. 

a 1340 [see Inclining ppl. a. 2J. 1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 
722 (Edin. MS.) The constellatioun That kyndlik maners 
gifs thaim till, For to inclyne to gud or ill. £1450 tr. De 
Imitatione m. lix. 138 Nature encline^ to creatures, to hir 
ovne fiesshe. 1548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VIII 140 Whiche 
caused hym to encline to mariage. i6xt Bible Judg. ix. 3 
Their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech : for they said, 
He is our brother, a 1703 Wallis Pref. in J. Greenwood 
Eng. Grant. (1711) 6, I rather encline to the contrary 
Opinion. 1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 13, I enclin’d to stay 
and take my Lot in that Station in which God had plac'd 
me. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IV. 93 It was not, . .without 
private reasons that Marlborough inclined for war. 1839 
G.^Bird Nat. Phil. 290 The second theory, .toward which 
philosophers of the present day_ generally incline. 1847 
Grote Greece 11. xlvii. IV. 168, 1 incline to believe [etc.]. 

b. eliiptically. To be inclined or disposed (to 
go, do, have, etc.) ; to desire. 

1746 Eliza Heywood Fern. Sped. (1748) IV. 235 What 
they incline, they have not the power to inforce. 1777 
Watson Philip II (1793) III. xx. 72 To carry them to 
whatever place they should incline. 1795 Mac Knight 
Apost. Epist. I. 267 The unregenerated do not. the good 
they incline, but the evil which they do not incline. 1834 
Campbell in Browds Lett. Sattdif. vi. 320, I had not that 
assurance of my state which I inclined. 

10. To have or take a direction or position which 
leans in a given direction from the vertical or hori- 
zontal; to slope, slant, bend downwaids. Const. 
to, towards. 

1568 Grafton Citron. II. 131 The Beame should stande 
upright , . enclinyng to neyther partie. 1673 Ray Jourru 
Low C., Pisa 262 The Campanile or Steeple . . so very 
much enclining or seeming to encline or lean to one side, 
that one would think it could not long stand upright. 1756-7 
tr. Keysleds Trav. (1760) II. 64 The head inclines on one 
side. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Cltern. Technol. (ed. 2) 

I. 81 The sole of the furnace is raised in the centre and in- 
clines towards the sides. 1867 \V. W. Smyth Coal «S- Coal- 
mining 23 They are found to incline, .more or less regularly 
from the moderate angles of 6 pr 8° to as- much as 25 or 30 . 

b. Dialling. Said of a dial, the plane of which 
leans fonvards from the wall against which it is 
placed : opposed to recline . 

1593 Fale Dialling 4 If the angle which the plat maketh 
with the horizon be accute or sharp, then it doth incline. 
1703 Moxon A/kr/i. Eaten’. 321 It is not upright, but Inclines 
or Reclines. 

11. gen. To have or take a course or position 
turning away in the direction of some point, region, | 
etc. ; hence, generally, to have an oblique position j 
or direction, so as to make angles with something 
else. 

x g53 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 39 Melcha is situate 
more toward the West, and Calicut more enclininge towarde 
the south. *613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 410 A course 
directly East, or inclining to the South. 1823 H. J. Brooke 
Introd. Crystallogr .. 163 The unequal angles at which the 
primary planesTncItne to each other at the edges. 1838 
Guest Eng- Rhythms I. 5 If they incline from each other, 
they will bulge inwards, if towards each other, they will 
bulge outwards. 

b. Mil. To move in a direction at angles with 
the front of the formation, so as to gain ground to 
the flank while advancing. 

1796-7 Inslr. tr Peg- Cavalry (1813I 19 At the order 
to Incline ! each man makes a half face on his horse s 
fore feet.. and the whole will look to the hand to which they 
are to incline. 1847 Infantry Man. (1S54) 47 1 he march of 
even- body, except in the case of inclining, is made on lines 
perpendicular to its front. 2853 Stdcqueler Mi lit. Encycl., 
Incline , to gain ground to the flank, as well as to the 
front. . . 

12. fig. a. To turn or go aside m a given direc- 


tion ; to have a tendency, tend (Jo) ; in quot. 1615 
to have relation, refer ( to ). “ 1 ' 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxxii. (Percy Soc.) 163 My 
name is FaEhed, I shall cause enclyne My neyghbours 
goods for to make them myne. 1568 Grafton Citron. II 
102 We . . intend so to proceede in this matter neither en- 
clynyng on the right hande, neyther yet on the left. 1613 
Bible Prov. it. 18 Her house inclineth vnto death, and her 
patnes vnto the dead. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 1. 45 Inducing 
matter that inclined To wise Ulysses. 1788 Gibbon Dec! 
$ •f* hi. (1869! III. 272 Victory inclined to the side of the 
allies. 1884 Ld. Coleridge in Law Rep. 12 Q. Bench 
Div. 322 The weight of authority inclines upon the whole in 
favour of the objection. ✓ 

b. To tend towards some quality or condi- 
tion ; to have some attribute in an incipient degree. 
Const, to with noun or adj., or inf. 

1589 Cogan Haven Health ccxviii. (1636) 352 Beere or 
ale being made of wheate malt enclineth more to heat, for 
wheale is hot. 3599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner P iij b, 
xobacco .. ofa^tawny colour, somwhat inclining to red. 
3699 Dampier^PVv. II. 1. 32 The weather is more mixt and 
uncertain (tho inclining to the wet extreme). 1749 Fielding 
T otn fortes i\\ ii, Sophia .. was a middle-sized woman, but 
rather inclining to tall. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 
28 The top of the head . . dark brown, inclining to black. 
1835 Marryat fac. Faithf. vi. He was stout and weJl- 
built, inclining to corpulence. 

t c. To iall off, decay, wane : = Decline v. io. 

3612 [see Inclining vbl. sb. 1 b, ppl. a. xj. 

Incline (inklai-n, i*n|kl3in), sb. [f. the vb.] 
f 1. Mental tendency, disposition : = Inclina- 
tion 6. Obs . 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 340 All alike neare 
to God by creation, by redemption, by natures incline in 
euery one. Ibid. 193 This so gracious . . incline of her 
Maiestie and honorable Counsell to mitigate our generall 
. .affliction. I bid. 273 A. .sweete incline to mercy. 

2. An inclined plane or surface; a slope, declivity 
(esp. on a road or railway). 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 663/2 To fear that the train 
would he unable to ascend an incline of 16 feet per mile. 
3883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 312 We rode, .under an arch- 
way and up a steep incline. 1887 Lowell Devtocr. etc. 16 
A railway train running down an incline. 

b. Alining. More fully incline-shaft: A shaft 
or opening into a mine having considerable incli- 
nation or slope; distinguished from a (vertical) 
shaft and from a level. 

1 877 Raymond Statist. Alines <$• Mining 85 The incline- 
shaft is down 800 feet.. .The 600 and 700 foot levels are con- 
nected by a winze, which is 375 feet south of the incline. 
3898 Daily Nesvs 12 July 2/7 In changing over to the new 
central incline shaft from the old shaft. 

Inclined (inkbi-nd), ppl. a. Also 4-6 en-. 
[f. Incline v. + -ed i .] 

1. Having a direction leaning or falling away from 
the vertical or horizontal ; sloping, slanting. 

Inclined plane, a material plane surface inclined at an 
acute angle to the horizon, constituting one of the mechanical 
powers. 

1541 R. Copland Guydort's Quest. Chirurg From the 
nether parte it [the heart] is enclyned a lytell towarde the 
left syde, to gyue place to the lyuer. 1710 J. Clarke 
Rohault's Nat. Phil. (1720) 1. 87 The Force and the Weight 
will then support one another upon an inclined Plain. 1832- 
x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. «$• Art I. 316 The inclined 
plane is any flat surface which forms an angle less than a 
right angle, with the plane of the horizon. i8zi Craig 
Led. Drawing vii. 401 Turning the plate slowly round, .in 
a somewhat inclined direction. 1833 Lyell Prittc . Ccd. 
III. 374 Sets of inclined and horizontal layers of sand. 3878 
Marc. Stokes Early Chr. Archit. IrcL 3 The ancient 
features of the horizontal lintel and inclined sides are pre- 
served in the doorways. 

b. gen. Having a direction making an angle 
with something else (const, to; cf. Inclination 4). 

3813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. (1835) 58 The sides of moun- 
tains which are most inclined to the horizon. X840LARDNER 
Geont. iv. 39 The sides of the triangle will be inclined to 
MN at the same angles as those at which they are inclined 
to its parallel A. 

2. Having a physical tendency (to something, or 
to do something) : = Disposed 5. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame it. 241 Every Ryver to the see 
Enclyned ys to goo by kynde. 1726 Leoni tr. Albertis 
Archit. I. 65/1 The Winds are naturally enclined to follow 
the Sun. 

3. Having a mental bent, tendency, or propensity 
towards a particular object ; favourably disposed ; 
in the mood or mind for something : = Disposed 4. 
a. Following its sb. : Const, to or for something, 
io do something; also with adverb or adverbial 
phrase, as dishonestly inclined , that way inclined. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 179 Enclined to vertue or to vice. 
14x3 Pilgr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) IV. xxx. yS He is enclyned 
to counceylle. 1548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VIII 58 J he 
kyng ever enclyned to mercy, sent theim apparell. 

Drayton Leg. iv. 173 Being besides industriously lnchnde. 
1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. lit. ii. 130 He was not enclina 
that way. 2651 Hobbes Levtath. t. vifl. 38 A mans spirit, 
enclined to Godlinesse. 1703 De FoE in 15 th hep. d tst - 
MSS. Comm. App. iv. 62 If you find him inclined to have 
compassion. 1754 Murphy Gray s- Inn jrtu. Wo. 91 P 1 
Gentlemen that are inclined for Marriage. 3873 Black fr. 
Thule vii, Ingram was now well inclined to the project, 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 162, I wish Protagoras either 
to ask or answer as he is inclined. Mod. I don t feel much 
inclined for work. ,, . , 

b. In attributive construction ; usually with pre- 
ceding adverb, as well-inclined. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. 1. 21 His fatherly bountie 
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and enclined will to do good. 1619 V,sc. Doxcxstyr i„ 
f-ng. «5* Germ. iCamden) 201 Inducements herunto stron** 
inough to sway inclined mindes. 1710 Steele Ta'ler 
2 °7 T x A well inclined young Man. 

1 4. Having a particular disposition, character or 
nature. Ohs. rare. (Cf. Inclination 6 d.) 

1583 Stubbes A, ml. Abus. n. (188=) 65 He that is borne 
vnder Cancer, shall be crabbed and angrie, bieausethecrab 
5 ° inclined. 1616 Surfl & Markh. Country Farm; 
28 He shall know how euerie moneth in the yeare will be 
enclined, by obseruing the inclination of the day of the 
Natiume, and of the Festiuall dayes following. 

Incliner (irikbi-nru). [f. as prec. + -eh kl 
One tvho or that which inclines ; an inclining dial 
1609W.Sa.ATER Threefold PrcscrzK (1610) D ivb, Another 
kind of Apostasie, which we call partiall, a fearfull incliner 
to this irrecouerable condition. 1690 Leybourm Cuts. Moth 
7°! If the Plain pass between the Horizon and the Pole, the 
North Pole ; and on the Incliners opposite to them, the South 
Pole must be elevated. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 331 If 
your Plane be an East Incliner, or a West Recliner 

Inclining (inkbi-mq), vbl. sb. Also 4-6 en-. 
[f as prec. + -ING l.] The action of the verb In- 
cline ; inclination. 

1. A bending forward or downward ; a bowing of 
the bead or body in salutation or w.orship ; aslope, 
declivity. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 234 J)e! gon . . before the 
E/nperour, with outen speche of ony woord, saf only en- 
clynynge to him. ? <13550 in Dunbars Poems (S. T. S.) 
322 Heyin, erd, and hell makisinclynyng. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. J. 30 A plane field, haueng na in - 
clyneng or bowing. 

fb.fg. A falling off, decline. Obs. 

3612 T. Taylor Corum. Titus i. 6 (1619) 105 In the inclin- 
ing of Salomons^ prosperitie, the first exception the Lord 
tooke against him was, that he loued many outlandish 
women. 

2. Tendency, propensity, bent (physical onnental). 

CX384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 236 Vnto whiche place euery 

thynge Thorgh his kyndely enclynyngeMovethfortocome 
to. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlvi. 52 To iuve eik natur gaif 
thame inclynnyng. 3577. B. Googf. Heresback's ilusb. it. 
(15S6) 80 b, There is required a more enclining to the one 
parte. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (t8xi) III. iii. 35 I’ll 
tell thee my inclinings as I proceed. 1895 Daily Ntrws 
20 June 6/1 He had many tastes and many inclinings outside 
the. .world of politics. 

• b. Party, following (cf. Incline v. 8). Obs. or 
arch. 

3604 Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 82 Hold your hands Both you of 
my inclining and the rest. 3752 Murphy Gray' s-lun Jnd. 
No. xor 7 Kir. Plastic is a compleat Shaftesburian Philo- 
sopher; like all the Gentlemen of that inclining, he has a 
polite Taste for the imitative Aits. 1893 McCarthy Dic- 
tator 1. 34 The flower that had come to be the badge of 
those of his inclining. 

Inclining, pfl. a. Also 4-6 en-. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING-. Cf. Enclinant.] That inclines, in 
various senses. 

1. Leaning or bending from the vertical or hori- 
zontal (or other given) direction or position ; 
bending downward or forward ; sloping, slanting. 

Inclining dial : see Incline v. xob. 

3612 Drayton Poly-olb. ix. Notes 149 Such composed 
quiet, as inclining Age affects, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Let. to 
Friend in Hydriot. (1736) 59 A large Pot was found, which 
lay in an inclining Posture. 3703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. . 31 1 
Inclining Planes, which lean towards you. iyys Ann. Reg. 

76 This mountain is situated in a gently inclining plain. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 518 The pendulum.. with- 
draws the detent.. from the tooth, which now pushes on the 
detent, by acting on the inclining face of it. 1881 A. <5* Cf- 
22 Jan., Passing through a romantic gorge, where the inclin- 
ing ridges met. 

2. Having a tendency, leaning, or disposition to 
some particular thing; inclined, disposed; + dis- 
posed to comply with or favour a particular person, 
party^or cause (obs.). 

<1x340 Hampole Psalter xxiv. x Whils he has any allec- 
cioun enclynarid til any creature. J604 Shaks. (Jin. • 

346 For ’tis most easy The inclining Desdemona to subdue 
In any honest suit. 3649 G. Daniel Trtnarch., Jf en ' * 

clxxxviit, These Suggestions Made the enclmeing 
All his freinds. 3682 Mrs. Behn City Heiress 37 W 
Wit, what Art Can save a poor inclining heart I *77 * 
Goldsm. Hist. Eng. HI. 373 They supposed that he was 
more inclining to popery. 

b. Of things: Tending, approximating. 

<21774 Goldsm. Sttrv. Exp. Philos. {1776) I*. .* 

more inclining to violet .. would be the colour of ) 

which tney composed, # . . 

Inclinometer (inklinp*mitoi). [irreg. f. • 
inclindre + -meter : cf. Declinometer. J . 

1. An instrument for measuring the vertical in- 
tensity of the earth’s magnetic force, as shown ) 
the inclination or dip of the magnetic ncc . e : - 
1842 Proc. Amer. Phil. See. II. *37, A 
inclinometer by Professor Lloyd of f j 

Sri. Enq. 91 It consists of a dipping-needle t and cradunlen 
circle differing little from the accustomed f 

"a'An instrument for measuring the inclination 

3.3/3 A rC - wj-ssa 

designed to register the exact roll or list to perl 

of a vessel at sea or in harbour. lx Trip I'. 1 ! 

Inclip (inkli p), v. arch. (f. Ib-i+Lurr. j 
traits. To clasp, enclose, embrace. n-ean 

1608 Shaks. Ani.tr Cl. n.yn. 7< V h '-n w, ,815 
pales, or skic inclippes. Is thine, if thou unit bat. 55 
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INCLUSION. 


Singleton Virgil I. 277 The tiny frames of his two sons 
Each snake, inclipping them, infolds. 

Incloise, -cloiss, obs. var. of Inclose. 
Incloister, -eloyster, var. of Encloister v. 
f Xn-clos, 'pple. Obs . = Enclose, enclosed. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. JP’ace (Rolls) 5x07 pyse Bretons 
pat were in-clos & byseged wij> her fos. c 1475 [see Enclose). 

Inclose (inkloa*z), v. Also 6 incloise, -cloiss. 
Variant form of Enclose, being the legal and 
statutory form, in reference to the inclosing of 
common and waste lands; formerly a frequent and 
still an occasional variant in other senses : see En- 
close. a. in general sense. 

1400, etc. [see Enclose v. i). 1503 Dunbar Thistle 4 

Rose 156 A coistly croun .. This cunuy queue did on Iiir 
heid incfofcft. BM.wraiw.EtT. Leslie's Hist. Scot.\ 1. 

340 The Reliques of Malcolme .. war Jncloset and keipet 
111 the selfe buist. 1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 40 
The Sea .. upon the East -side, where the same is inclosed 
betwixt Ireland and Great-Kritain. 1796 KiRWAN Elem. 
Mitt. (ed. a).I. 18 Many of them [crystals] inclose organized 
substances which they could not have admitted but when 
in a soft or liquid state. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 106 
The air inclosed between E and A will escape through the 
valve E. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope J Vidov/ Married iii, I 
inclose you a lock of his dear little hair, 
b. in specific sense. 

[1538 Starkey England 97, I thynkehyt veray necessary 
to haue thys inclosyng of pasturys for our catayl and bestys. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch. Porch iv, If God had laid 
all common, certainly Man would have been th’ incloser.] 
*7x2 Act 12 Anne c. 4 § 1 It shall . . be lawful . .to inclose 
any Part of the Wastes or Common Grounds., not exceed- 
ing Sixty Acres. 1744 Jacob Law Diet. s. v. ///closure, 
If the Lord of a Manor inclose Part of the Waste or Com- 
mon, and doth not leave sufficient Room for the Commoners; 
they may break down such Inclosure, or have Writ of 
Assize. 1756 Act 29 Geo. If. c. 36 (title) An Act for inclosing 
by the mutual Consent of Lords and Tenants, Part of any 
Common. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 ' Art II. 
594 The general advantages or inclosing land can admit of 
no question. 

Inclosed, -er, -ing, var. ff. Enclosed, etc. 

*538 [see b above]. *552 Huloet, Inclosed, ittclusus. 
3573-80 Baret Ah. I. 94 Inclosed : shut in. 1633 [see b 
above). 

Inclosure (inkloa^hti, -33.1). Variant form of 
Enclosure, being the statutory form in reference 
to the inclosing of waste lands, commons, etc. 
Formerly also in other senses: see Enclosure. 
a. in general sense. 

15x7 Domesday Ittclos. (1897) I. 248 Landes enclosid by 
hedgys, dikes, or other Inclousours. *543~4 Act 17 Hen. 
Vfll , c. 17 § 17 If thinclosure or inclosures of any of the 
saide Coppies. .happen to be broken or pulled downe.. 1551 
Bible Exod. xxxix. 13 (R.) A turcas, an onix, & a jaspis 
closed in ouches of gold in their inclosers. 1552 Huloet, 
Inclusure called a barton to feade fowles in, chors. c 17x0 
Celia Fiennes Diary { 1888) 8 Fruitful! Country’s for Corn, 
graseing, much for inclosures that make the wayes very 
narrow. 1776 J. Hancock in Sparks Corr. Anter. Rev. 
(1853) I. 235 Your letter of the 21st instant .. with the 
inclosure, was duly received, 
b. in specific sense. 

3538 Starkey England 98 Hyt ys no thyng necessary for 
the nuryschyng of our bestys to haue so grete inclosurys of 
pasturys, wych ys a grete dekey of the tyllage of thys 
reame. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1035 Whence are 
our depopulations, and inclosures? 1712 Act 12 Anne c. 4 
l title ) An Act for making Inclosure-; of some Part of the 
Common-Grounds in the West-Riding. 1780 Burke Sp. 
Econ, Ref. Wks. III. 272, I propose to have those rights 
of the Crown valued as manorial rights are valued on an 
inclosure. 180X Act 41 Geo. Ill \ c. 709 (title) An Act for 
consolidating in one Act certain Provisions usually inserted 
in Acts of Inclosure. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 542 
It shall be lawful for the commissioners in inclosure acts. 
1845 Act 8 4 9 Viet. c. xi8 § 2 The Commissioners, .shall 
be styled * The Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales’. 1873 Act 36 4 37 Viet. c. 19 Preamb., Lands 
allotted under Local Acts of inclosure for the benefit of the 
poor. 

t Tnclo'surer. [f. Inclosure + -er.] One who 
'squats’ on an inclosure from a common or waste. 

1665 Lex Scripta I. 0/ Man (1819) 157. And so.. turning 
Cottiers or Inclosurers on some Highway Side, are commonly 
given topilferingand stealing, and intertainers of Vagabonds. 
*t* Inclo'syer, obs. form of Incloser. 

<2x329 Skelton Vox Populi 366 Our covetous lordes .. 
With comons and comon ingenders With inclosyers and 
extenders. 

Iucloude, -owd, obs. forms of Encloud. 
Includable, variant of Includible. 

Include (inklrl'd), v. Also 5-6 enclude, 6 
includ, 6 pa. pple. include, [ad. L. includ-erc 
to shut in, f. in- (In- 2) + claudZre to shut.] traits. 
To shut in, enclose, confine, embrace, comprise, 
contain : predicated either of the agent or of the 
confining or containing limits or space. 

1. traits. To shut or clo-e in ; to enclose within 
material limits ; fto shut up, confine {obs.). Now 
only in passive *. cf. Included ppl. a. 

. C s430Pallad.cn Hush. IV. 338 The flouryng tre, the trunke 
in Iced Enclude. 1432-50 tr. Higdctt (Rolls) \ I. x6o That 
be included e a wicked spirit e in a potte boylynge. Iota. 1. 39 
Marianus a Scotte and a monke, included at a cyte cauede 
Mangotia. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 78 Hospital l rial!, 
the lord of all 1 hy closet did include. 2564 H award Eutroptus 
t. to The Romaynes which were here (in the capitol] included. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid r. 7 That two right lines include 
not a superficies. 1571 Digges Pantom. in. viii. R j b. The 


circles semidiameter that encludeth tne greater Hexagonum. 
1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log , 1. xvii. 62 b, They hedge in 
and include the ground, a 1592 Greene Jas. IV, ir. u, O, 
that I were included in my grave. 1678 Evelyn Diary 
2 3 .July, Went to see Mr. Elias Ashmole’s library and 
curiosities He skew'd me a toade included in amber. 
1750 It. Leonardos 1 Mirr. Stones 151: It holds air included 
in it, and swims by the lightness of the air. 1784 Cowper 
Task vi. 244 He. .includes In grains as countless as the sea- 
side sands, The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth. 
X799 Davy in Bed does Contrib. Phys. 4- Med. Knowl. 158 
Tne globe was.. inserted. horizontally in a vessel, so as to be 
perfectly included from light. 1857-8 Sears A than. viii. 68 
A spirit allied with seraphim included in this animal frame. 

b. Jig. (The limits, object, or inclusion being 
non-material.) 

? a 1550 Dunbar's Poems (S. T. S.) 325 The Souerane Sen- 
^our of all celsitu.de . . Quhilk all thing creat, and all thing 
dots includ. 1567 Gudc 4- Godlie B. (S. T. S.)_ 185 Of thair 
fade his flock we haif begylit. . And in fals belief hes thame 
includit. _ 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr.i. iii. 119 Then euery thing 
includes it selfe in Power, Power into Will, Will into Appe- 
tite. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer. xix. 9 The distresse, wherein 
their enemies shal include them. 1781 Cowper Charity 598 
The soul, thus kindled from above. . Includes creation in her 
close embrace. 

c. To enclose (in an area). 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 4 It v as after included 
in its circuit. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. xiv. (1858) 459 
The question whether the wall of Herod really ran so as 
just to exclude or just to include the present site. 

2. To contain, comprise, embrace, a. To con- 
tain as a member of an aggregate, or a constituent 
part of a whole ; to embrace as a sub-division or 
section; to comprise; to comprehend. 

^ c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (1840) 11B The moralite . . 
includithe in many sundry wise. No man shuld . • For 
no prerogatif his neyghburghe to dispise. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. 5 This boke Includyth Storyes fele. 1591 Shaks. 
r Hen. VI, t. ii. 137 With Henries death, the English 
Circle ends, Dispersed are the glories it included. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 370 In the number of the fifty day> 
was both the day of the wave-offering and of Pentecost 
included. 1673 Temple Observ. United Prov. i. (R-), I can- 
not affirm whether it [Flanders] only bordered upon, or in- 
cluded the lower parts of the vast woods of Ardenne. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 70 It includes . . the Pie, Jay, 
Nutcracker, Chough, Chatterer, &c. 1843 Mill Logic 1. v. 

§ 3 The proposition, Man is mortal, asserts, according to 
this view of it, that the class man is included in the class 
mortal. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 2. 167 The Great 
Council . . was held to include all tenants who held directly 
of the Crown. 

b. To contain as a subordinate element, corol- 
lary, or secondary feature ; to comprise virtually or 
by inference ; to involve, imply. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 128 In the vertue of 
fayth is vnderstande sure hope & perfyte charite : For 
whan fayth is perfyte, it encludeth them bothe. a 1540 
Barnes IVks. 228 (R.) Our mayster Christ sheweth that in 
fulfilling ii. of these commaundementes, bee all workes in- 
cluded. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. i. 2 b, [A proposi- 
tion] which is contrarie to all reason, and includeth in it 
selfe a manifest contradiction 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. 
iii. 8 The losse of such a Lord, includes all harmes. a 1763 
Shenstone Ess. (1765) 144 Every good poet includes a 
critic. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) IV. 174 A power, of ap- 
pointment, which relates to the land, includes a right to 
appoint either absolutely or with a new power of revoca- 
tion and appointment, 1876 J. Parker Paracl. 1. iii. 24 The 
term God includes all other terms. X883 Conlewp. Rev. 
XLI1I. 47 There is a love that includes friendship, as 
religion includes morality. 

3. To place in a class or category ; to embrace 
in a general survey or description ; to reckon in a 
calculation, mention in an enumeration, etc. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus ill. 796 Bot I suppone thir 
We men ar Include .. For to fulfill the number suspensiue. | 
1625 Ussher in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 132, I was bold ; 
to include you in a Letter to my Lo, of Landaffi 2794 Sul- 1 
livan Vino Nat. J. 18 Men of feeble parts . . are not to be 
included in this number. 1843 Mill Logic 1. L § 3 Ti ,e 
enumeration has omitted nothing which ought to have been 
included. 1848 — Pol. Econ. 1. i. § x It is necessary to 
include in the idea [of Labour] all feelings or a disagreeable 
kind, .connected with the employment of one’s thoughts, or 
muscles, or both, in a particular occupation. 1 

f 4. To bring to a close : — Conclude 5. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 160 We will include all iarres. 
With Triumphes, Mirth, and rare solemnity. 

t£>. To infer: =Co-cludeS. Obs. 

1529 More Suppl : Sou/ys Wks. 291/1 Wherof he would 
include that . . y* king must nedes graunt a licence to such 
lewd felowes to rayle vpon them. . 

Hence Including vbl. sb., inclusion. 

1598 Florio, Inclusione , an including. 

Included (inklw-ded ), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4- -ED 1 .] 
Shut in, enclosed, contained, comprised. j 

2552 Huloet, Included, inclusus. 1561 T. Norton Cal- J 
vins Inst. iv. xiv. (1634) 637 marg., They [the Sacraments] \ 
work not by secret included force. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. ! 
416 The onely two of Mankinds, but in them The whole in- 
cluded Race. 1727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Cupping, After 
the included air has been well heated. x8o6 _ Hutton Cottrse 
Math. I. 275 If two Triangles have Two Sides and the In- 
cluded Angle in the one, equal to Two Sides and the 
Included Angle in the other, the Triangles will be Identical, 
or equal in all respects. 2874 Lyell Elem.Geol.x iii. 176 
The quartzose sand and the included shells are most .. 
[of] ochreous colour. 1884 Tennyson Bechet l i, The in- 
cluded Danac has escaped again Her tower. 

b. Enlom. Said of a clypeus or nasus, situated 
between two projecting portions of the supraclyp eU3 
or postnasus. 


*8*6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 313 Included, when the 
nose is included between the two sides of the Postnasus 
which run towards the upper lip. 

C. Bot. Said of parts (esp. the style or stamens) 
which do not protrude beyond the corolla. 

2847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 120 Pyrola minor. Stamens 
indexed, equalling the straight, included style. 2880 Gray 
Struct . Bot . (ed. 6) 416/1. 

t Inclu'clent. Obs. [ad. L. includent-em, pres, 
pple. of indiiderc to Include.] = I.ncluder b. 

2670 Conclave wherein Clement VIII was elected Pope 16 
Upon this new relation he did animate Sforza, and Sfon- 
drato, assuring them that the Includents of Santa Severing 
were but 34. 

t Inclu'der. Obs. [f. Include v. + -er K] One 
who or that which includes. 

x6xo OuiLym .Heraldry in. xii. (1611) 120 The outmost 
includer which is the skinne. 

b. spec. One who votes for the admission of a 
candidate. Cf. Excluder b. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 111. ir. 282 They observ’d no 
great zeal either in the Excluders, or Includers. 

Includible (inkl«*dib’l), a. Also -able. [f. 
Include v. + -ible, after L. type *vic/tidibi/is.] 
Capable of being included. 

1890 D. G. Brinton Ess. Americanist 399 These are 
with much difficulty or not at all includable in a graphic 
method. 1894 in Voice (N. Y.) 12 July, The exciting causes 
of spavin . . will appear to be fairly includible under two 
general heads. [The citation from Bentham in some recent 
diets, is erroneous ; the word there being includible .] 

Including (inkl» dig),///, a. [f. Include v. 

+ -ing 2.] 

1. That includes, shuts in, encloses, or comprises. 

_ 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals m. Id. 329 If the Head of the 
including Faction, offers the Head of the Excluding Party, 
to assist him at any time, in the Election of one of the 
Excludents. 1842 Manning Serm. (1848) I. xiv. 107 God 
has given him a moral sight to discern the right as the test, 
and as the including form of true expediency. 1899 Ed in. 
Rev. Apr. 328 The including shafts were masked by ‘pans’ 
or depressions. 

2. Including pres. pple. often governs a sb. parti- 
cularizing a person or thing included in a group pre- 
viously (or afterwards) mentioned; = Inclusive of. 

Syntactically, it may sometimes be viewed as agreeing 
with the word for the group, e. g. *1 met a large party in- 
cluding your brothers r ; but often it appears to agree with 
an indefinite pronoun one, we, you, e. g. ‘ including [ — if we, 
one, you include] servants, the party will number fourteen ‘. 
In the latter construction we have a kind of active of the 
passive absolute clause ‘servants being included’, or ‘if 
servants are included '. 

2853 Ruskin Stones Vtn. II. vi, A large body of English 
landscapists come into this class, including most clever 
sketchers from nature. 2864 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., These 
premises . . were . . in the occupation of several other ware- 
housemen, including Mr. T. Tapling. 

Hence Inclu'dingly adv., inclusively. 

51449 Pecock Re/r. 1. xix. iii. He theryn and therbi 
biddith includingli and cloringli al it to be doom 

Inclu'se, and sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. L. 
inclus us , pa. pple. of includSrc to shut in. Cf. 
obs. F. cnclus anchorite (14th c. in Godef.), whence 
the form Encluse, q v.] 

A. adj. Shut up as an anchorite. 

_ c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 42 pou sail be safe as ane ankir 
incluse. c 2440 Hylton Scala Per/. (\V. de W. 2494) 1. xfiv. 

B. sb. An anchorite. 

7432-50 tr. Higde/t (Rolls) VII. 81 A religious man and 
pilgreme. .whiche hade lernede of an incluse [Tfevisa, of 
a man recluse] that sowles of dedde men were punysched 
for theire synnes in a place of the see nye to Sicille. 2868 
Kingsley / fer//ri7j 330 Through these apertures the ‘incluse’ 
or anker, watched tne celebration of mass, and partook or the 
Holy Communion, 1872 H. Macmillan True Vine vi. 26S 
Those incluses, or ‘holy men of the stone during the middle 
age. lived for years in a small cell built up around them, 
beside the wall of a cathedral. 1881 T. E. Bridgett Hist. 
Holy Eucharist II. 280 The Incluse or Recluse.. was con- 
fined within fixed and narrow limits. 

+ Inclu'se, v. Obs. [f. L. inchls- ppl. stem: 
see prec. At first only in pa. pple. indused, f. as 
prec. + -ed.] 

X. irons. To enclose, shut up. 

1 43 2 ~So tr . Higden (Rolls) IV. 141 This Cithero did 
write so subtily alle the batelle of Troy that hit semede as 
inclusede yrithynne the schelle of a nutte. 2474 Caxton 
Chesse tv. ii. R iij b, Yf he be taken or deed or ellys Inclusid 
and shette up . . al is finysshed and lost. 2496 Dives 
4 Paup. (W. de W\) vi. xiii. 253/2 Of wymen ancres 
so inclused is seldon hexde ony of these defaults. 2570 
Satir. Poems Re/ortn. xii. 129 Keip not Capua quhil 
$one knaifis incluse 50 \v. *572 Ibid, xxxvi. 84 pe Quenc wes 
m the Louche Inclusit. 2578 A rchpriest. Controv. (Camden) 

I. 9 1 The inclused monkes of that Diocese. 1597. Most- 
com ERIE Cherrie 4 Slae 232 Within mycairfuIJ eorpis mclu- 
is5it. In presoun of my hreist. 

2. To close, shut (a house, the eyes, etc.). In 
quot. intr. for re/. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxiv. 46 My ene for paine incluse 
and steik. 

Inclusion (inkl/I'^sn). [ad. L. inclusicn-tm, 
n. of action f. indudtre : see Include.] 

1. The action of including (in various senses of 
the vb.) ; the fact or condition of being included ; 
an instance of this. t , 

S600 Abp. Abbot Ex/. Jouah 33 St Austen . . doth by 
a secret inclusion compare this mina 01 man, to one who 
is to passe over a ditch, c 1611 Chapman Ii:ad xvi. 291 



INCLUSIONIST. 


These Greeks. .Obtain’d a little time to breathe, bat found 
no present vents To their inclusions, 1612 Selden Illustr. 
Drayton's Poly-olb. ix. 145 In this Kingdome the name of 
Frenchman hath by inclusion comprehended all kind of 
Aliens. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. iii. 286 Their 
Heliacall dbscuration, or their inclusion in the lustre of the 
Sunne % 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Matu 49 The inclusion and 
expansion of any natural inanimate particles of elementary 
Fire. 1827 Jarman Po-.velVs Devises (ed. 3) II. 95 The in* 
elusion of the produce of the fund in the general residuary 
clause, may be considered as a mere arrangement of lan* 
guage. # 183s Mansel Prolog. I.ogica (i£6o) 55 To illustrate 
the position of the three terms in Barbara by a diagram .. 
tends to confuse the mental inclusion of one notion in the 
sphere of another with the local inclusion of a smaller portion 
of a space in a larger. 1884 Manc/u Guard. 24 Jan. 5/3 
The questions involved in the inclusion of Ireland in the 
Bill. i8^t W elton Man. Logic 11. ii. § 94 On the class view 
the relation between subject and predicate is that of inclusion 
in a class. 

2. concr. That which is included ; spec, in Min.> 
A gaseous or liquid snbstance, or a small body, 
contained in a crystal or a mineral mass. 

1839 Bailey Pest us ix. (1852) 121 All the starry inclusions 
of all signs, Shall rise, and rule, and pass. 188 1 Nature 
No. 616. 355 Other sections .. are those on mineral inclu- 
sions, on the hardness and etching of crystal faces. 

Incltrsionisfc, sb. [f. prec. + -ist.] One who 
supports a principle or measure of inclusion. 

1893 Daily News 12 July 4/8 Hours are enough.. to trans* 
form them from exclusjonists to inclusionists, from Federal 
Home Rulers to Colonial Home Rulers. 

Inclusive (inkl/Psiv), a. {sb.) [ad. med.L. in- 
cl us Jv -its, f. inclus ppl. stem of includlre to In- 
clude : see -ive. Cf. F. inclusif, \ -ive ] 

1. Having the character or function of including, 
enclosing, or comprehending. 

Shaks. Rick. Ill, iv. i. 59 The inclusiue Verge Of 
Golden Met tall, that must round my Brow. 1814 Wordsw. 
Excursion iv. 678 Altar and image, and the inclusive walls 
And roofs of temples built by human hands. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. * It. Jrnls. II. 23 Between the two inclusive 
extremes of Phidias and Clarke Mills. 

b. Characterized by including a great deal, or 
everything that naturally comes within its scope ; 
comprehensive ; all-embracing. 

Inclusive terms, payment, etc. : such as include all acces- 
sory payments. 

x6ox Siiaks. ANs Well 1. iii. 232 Notes, whose faculties 
inclusiue were, Morejhen they were in note. 28x7 Cole- 
ridge Blog. Lit. I. xu. 242 In Latin we must too often be 
contented with a more general and inclusive term. 1876 
J. Parker Paracl. 1. xiv. 229 In His self-resurrection our 
Lord repeated all His miracles in one inclusive act. _ x88o 
Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even l xv. 135 Not so deep or inclu- 
sive as to anticipate query. 

c. Characterized by including, comprising, or 
taking in, as opposed to excluding or leaving out. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. (1656) 105 The word, ‘ To such ’ is 
. .rather inclusive as to them, then exclusive. 1665 T. Mall 
Offer F. Help 57 There are divers sorts of marks ; some are 
exclusive ..others are inclusive. 2670 G. H: Hist. Cardi- 
nals w. in. 328 He had not enough of the inclusive power. 
x8iS Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 394 It is the nature of all human 
science and knowledge, to proceed most safely by negative 
and exclusive, to what is affirmative and inclusive. 

d. Inclusive of \ including or embracing (some 
specified thing or matter which is hereby taken in). 

1707 Brit. Apollo II. No. 19. i/r Those Words.. Wou’d 
be Inclusive of Perjury. 1872 J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. 
v. 21 Fraud .. and oppression are inclusive of most wrong 
done to a neighbor. 

f 2. Characterized by being included or compre- 
hended in something else. Obs. 

1616 Bullokar, Inclusiue , which containetb, or is con- 
tained. 1642 Milton Argt. cone. Militia 36 What they 
declare to be Law the King by. an inclusive judgement 
declareth to be Law also. 2735 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty 
lx. 327 Each note inclusive melody reveals. 

3. quasi -adv. The term or terms named being 
included: = Inclusively 2 . 

Formerly soinetimes treated as med.L. inclusive ady. 

*515 in Pitcairn C'rim. Trials I. *261 Fra xiiij day 
forsaid inclusiue, to xx day of \>c samyn exclusiue. 15. . 
Almanack for Years 386, 49 Lat hymwy thdraw the 3 fourt 
partes until h« 2 4 day of February inclusive. 1602 Ful- 
becke Pandectes 6 If you accompt from the first bower to the 
seuenth inclusive. ' 1713 Swift Cadentts * Fanessa 148 I'll 
search where ev’ry virtue dwells, From courts inclusive 
down to cells. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab . 77 In 200 
tosses, what is the chance that the number of heads shall 
lie between 97 and 103, both inclusive? 1873 Hamerton 
Intel! Life xi. v. (1875) 427 From Monday, till Saturday 
inclusive. \ . . . . • ■ 

B. sb. An inclusive proposition or particle. Cf. 


Exclusive B. i. 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 943/1 This man is so cun- 
ning in his inclusiues & exclusiues, that he dyscerneth 
nothing betwene copulatiues and disiunctiues. 

Inclusively (inkltTsivli), adv. [f. prec. + 

-LY 

1. In a way that includes ; so as to include or be 
included, a. By ' way of comprehension within 
material limits. 

163S Hekshaw Hunt Succ. i it God is i inclusively in no 
place, and vet he is in every place. 167s Brooks Gold A O' 
Wks. 1867 V. .58 Repletively [God] is. .everywhere, though 
inclusively nowhere. ' . r . , 

Ij, By way of comprehension of particulars in 

a group, or of a part in a whole. • • 

i S7 B Almanack, Nr. v Called. m LUurg.Serv. Q-Ehz. 
(Parker Soc.)«i An Almanacke, inclusively comprchend- 
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ing, not onely howe to finde the Epact for . . xxxii. yetres 
to come, but also the Golden number. 1589 Hay any IFork 
29 Our callings are not onely tnclusiuely, but also expresselv 
in the worde 1658 Osbobn K. Jar. Wks. (1673) 475 [It was] 
maintained that his Majesties Pardon lay inclusively in the 
Commission he gave him upon his setting out to sea. 4700 
Burke Fr.Jtev. SB He [man] abdicates all right to be his 
own governor. He inclusively .. abandons the right of 
self-defence. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 44 The in- 
tention of the agent, wherever it can be independently or 
inclusively ascertained. 

2. With inclusion of the term or limit mentioned ; 
one or both extremes being included. Cf. Inclu- 
sive a. 3. 

*597 Morley Introd. Plus, 70 In reckoning your distances 
*; you J nderstood mee exclusiuely, and I meant inclusiuely. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 247 They were cele- 
brated in Olympus every fifth year inclusively, that is, after 
the end of evety fourth year, a x6 61 Fuller Worthies 1. 
(1662) 98 He built Jhe Church of Newberry from the Pulpit 
westward to the Tower inclusively. 1701 S. Sewall Diary 
x 4 Jan. (1879) II. 31 Singing of the 90th Psalm, from 
the 8th to the 15th verse inclusively. ' 2762 H. Walpole 
V critic's Anted. Paint. { 1786) V. 274 Four small plates of 
kings from William I. to George I. inclusively. 1805 East's 
Reports V. 246 The word until, .is used indifferently either 
inclusively or exclusively. 

Inclusiveness (inkl*?sivnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being inclusive. 
i73J in Ba iley vol. II. x88x Westcqtt & Hort Grk. 
N. T. II. App.32/1 The instinctive hankering after inclusive- 
ness of text. 1885 G. H. Taylor Pelvic a- Hemic Thera - 
pent. 295 The adequacy of the means is shown in its scope 
and inclustveuess. 

Inclu'sory, a. rare. [f. L. inclus ppl. stem 
(see Inclusive) + -ory.] Having the property of 
including various elements ; = Inclusive. 

1775 Wraxall Tour North. Europe 360 Dedicating it to 
the .. Trinity, the . .Virgin, and St. Bernard. These inclu- 
sory dedications were common in most countries. 

+ Incoaxhed, ppl. a. Obs . Also en«. [f. 
In- 2 + Coach + -ed J Conveyed in a coach or 
carriage. 

_ 1599 R. Fitch in Hakluyt Vcy. II. 1. 264 The king goeth 
incfojached, ns they do all. a 1618 J. Davies Wks. (1876) 22 
(D.) Tamburlaine . , encoacht in burnisht gold. 

+ Incoia # ct, a. Obs. rare — °. [ad. L. in coact- us } 
f. in- (In- 3) + coaches Coact ppl. a.] = next. 
x6x6 Bullokar, Incoact, vneonstrained. . 
flncOja’Cted, a. Obs. rare [f. L. incoact-us 
(see prec.) +-ed! 2 : cf. Coacted.] Uncompelled, 
unconstrained. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 3x2 A light and clear Intel- 
lect, a free and incoacted Will. 

Incoagulable (inkotte-girflabT), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Coaculabll.] That cannot be coagulated ; in- 
capable of coagulation. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 556 Certain Bodies . . in themselves 
invisible and incoagulable. 167* Boyle Ess. Gems 1. Wks. 
1772 III. 527 The remaining ana incoagulable part of it may 
have been imbibed by the ambient air. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) II.’ 648 The fluids of the body are loose 
and incoagulable. 

Incoiale’scence. rare. [f. In- 3 + Coales- 
cence.] Want of coalescence; non -coalescence. 
1846 in Worcester (citing Walker). 

Incoiale'scible, a. rare—'. [f. In- 3 + Coalesce 
v. + -ible.] Not capable of coalescing. 

1821 Tales of Landlord New Ser. Fair Witch Glas Llyn 

I. p. vii, The incoalescible learning of Coke upon Littleton. 

+ Incoa*ted, encoa*ted, ppl. a . Obs. rare. [f. 

In- 2 , En- + Coat sb. + -ed Lj (See quots.) 

x6xx Florio, Incottato,\ ncoated, hauing a coat on. Ibid., 
Ingiubbato, encoted, hauing a cote on. 

tlncoxted, a. Obs. [f. L. incod-tts un- 
cooked, raw + -ed ^ 2.] Uncooked, raw, crude; 
hence, undigested or indigestible. 

1645 Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents xii. 61 Jrieales usually 
sawced with an healthful! hunger, wherein no incocted 
Crudities onpresse Nature. 1657 Tomlinson Retiou s Disp. 
92 Things incocted and untractable are cocted and made 
more mild. _ _ 

f Xnco’ctible, Obs. . [f. Ix- 3 + Coctiblp.] 
Indigestible. 

1684 tr. Bonds Merc. Compit. ix. 323 The Flower remains 
crude, incoctible, and insuperable. 

+InC0*ctile,fl- Obs. rare- 1 . [f. ; lN* 3 + Coctile.] 
Crude, raw. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. xvm. 6c6 A great Putre- 
faction . . of a thick and incoctil nature. 

t Inco’ction Obs. after concoction ; 

cf. late L. iitcoclioa boiling in.] App . — concoction 
or third concoction : see Concoction i b. 

- 1 607 Wal kington Opt. Glass 64 The first [engendered] after 
our aliment is blood, phleume is the first after incoction. 

•j* Inco'ction Obs. [In- 3.] Indigestion.^ 

2651 tr. Bacon's Life* Death 41 Touching the prolongat.on 
of Life, and Reparation by Aliments, and Retardation of 
the Incoction of Old Age. 1684 tr . Bonds Merc. Compit. 
•vi. 179 Troubles and disorders about the Stomach .. vvant 
of appetite, Incoction. j 

Incoercible (inkojSusTbT), a. [f. In- 3 + Coer- 
cible : cf. F. incoercible (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).J 
1. That cannot be coerced, restrained, or over- 
powered by force ; irrepressible. 

2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 126 Heat . .when confined, 
causes incoercible explosions. 1804 W. Taylor in A nn. A rr. 

II. 337 They [the American ministers] must abide by the 
incoercible result of popular suffrage. 1B90 Daily /vezvs 


incogitant. 

Sh ^ L ? all f d , U P°" me whi! « suffering from an - 
attack of incoercible sickness. " 

2 . Incapable of being confined ; volatile. 

• * 7 ’? T i Phann. Extimf, 192 Flatus, .an invisible 

; ncoer . c '. bl ' Spirit. 1756 C. Lucas L. 
Waters II. 166 An acid of extreme subtility, almost 5r. 
coercible. 1835 Kirby Hnb. <]• Inal. Anim. I. Introd. V, 
speaking of the imponderable incoercible fluids, and sped 
lying heat, electricity, the magnetic fluid [etc.]. 

+ b. Incapable of being liquefied by pressure: 
formerly said of some gases. Obs. 

x86x B. SillimaN, Jr. Physics (ed. 2) § 2S fi It [the atmo- 
sphere] is composed of two incoercible gases, nitroeen ard 
oxygen. _ b 

Incoexistence (in|kou,egzi*stens). rare, nonec- 
svd. [f. In- 3 + Coexistence.] Absence of coex- 
istence ; the fact of not existing together. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und., iv. iii. § xa There is yet another 
and more incurable part of ignorance which sets us more 
remote from a certain Knowledge of the co-existence, or 
inco-existence (if I may so say) of different ideas in the 
same subject. 

Incoflm (inkp-fin), v.' Also 6 -en. [f. In- ’-i* 
Coffin : cf. F. encojfner (early 16 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. trans. To enclose in, or as in, a coffin. 

1570-5 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) X28 This good 

father (thinking to have procured some gaine to his Church, 
by veneration of the dead bodies ..) persuaded the King to 
incoffen them, and to commit them to honorable burial] in 
Christeschurch at Canterburie. 1574 Hellowes Guevara's 
Fam. Ep.( 1577) 343 The Citties did burie their dead in- • 
coffined with a certein wood of Cithia incorruptible. 1670 
Penn Gt. Case Lib. Gonsc. Wks. 1782 III. 15 They condemn 
the Papists for incoffining the scriptures and their worship 
in an unknown tongue. 

2. To hold or enclose like a coffin. 

,1633 Ford Love's Sacr. v. i, That sepulchre that holds 
Your coffin, shall incoffin me alive. 

Incog (inkp'g), a., adv., sb. [Colloquial abbre- 
viation of Incognito, Incognita.] 

A. adj. — Incognito, Incognita a. 

1705 Double Welcome xl, He’s now a Priest incog .. with 
Sword and Wig. 17x2 Oldisworth tr. Horace' Odes 1. 23/r 
He had a mind to be Incog. 1835 W. Irving Crayon Misc . 
(1849) 227, I am apt to treat him with respect from the idea 
that he may be a great prince incog. 

B. adv. ~ Incognito adv * 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 34 r 5_Mr. Justice Overdo ..met 
with more Enormities by walking incog. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand. iv. iii, What 1 turn inquisitor, and take evi- 
dence incog? 1807 Sir R. Wilson Jrnt. 15 July in Life 
(1862) II. viii. 320 We hear .. that Buonaparte went on the 
water incog, at Konigsberg. 1840 Hood Kilntamtgg, 
Courtship x, A Foreign Count— who came incog. 

C .sb. «= Incognito, Incognita sb. 
a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crrzv, Incog, for Incognito, a 
Man of Character or Quality concealed or in disguise. 1813 
Byron Br. ofAbydos 11. ix. note, I have seen the Gapitnn 
Pacha., wearing it [a Turkish sailor's dress] as a kina of 
incog. 1895 Westm. Gas. 2 Aug. 2/x The * incog.’ was kept 
very strictly. No visits were received, the Jocal press was 
silent as the grave concerning the august visitors. 

t Inco-gent, a. Obs. rare “ l . [f. In- 3 + Co- 
gent.] Not cogent ; without force. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire. Loud. 157 But I forbear what 
mine Oratory is incogent in. _ 

Incogitabi’lity. rare — 1 , [f. next : see -ity.J 
The quality of being unthinkable ; incapability ol 
being thought. 

1852 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 602 We then predicate 
incogitability. , , T 

Incogitable (inkftl^ilnb'l), a. 
iticogiidbil-is : see In- 3 and Cogitable.] Unthink- 
able, inconceivable. , 

152a More De Quat. Noviss. Wks. 78/2 To mvnyster by 
subtylle and incogytable meanes .. vnlawefuH longyng 
1 .<_a rr Ac fnr the conversion 01 


exist ; they would nevertheless (argued Gorgias) be incogit* 
able and unknowable. 

t IncO'gitance. Obs. rare. [f. as next : see 
-ance.] Want of thought ; =next. 

1637 Jackson cud St nn. Jtr. xxvi. 19 § 3 The 
cogitance is more pertinent to this place, and in itse 
dangerous. 1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xm. (*7°* I J 
We oppose not Prudence to any affection so much as 10 
cogitance, Ignorance, Folly. . _ 

t Xnco’gitancy. Obs : [ad. L. vicopt 
thoughtlessness, f. incogitant-ctn '. sec next.J 

1. Want of thought or reflection ; though tles?ness, 
heedlessness, negligence ; inadvertence. 

1612 Sclater Chr. Strength j Infirmities . b' 

sins of incogitancie. 1621 Br. Mountagu ^ ta f ' 
was peraduenture a slip of the pen vpon nicogi • > • , Z'p 

'Tyrrell Law Nat. 160 Through someErrouL ^ 

or Incogitancy .. they may often deviate iron* - 

end. ,1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. n slit. W An 
Argument of vulgar Incogitancy. 

2. Want of the /acuity of thought, , 

1649 JEK. Taylor Gt. zJcmf.n . . viii. 83 The 

of the heart, the incogitancj’ of the c ,673 

death-bed to be but an ill station for® J* ‘ Author 
Reasonable Def. Seasonable Disc. 20 crc P°* v j, c cou ]d 
furnished with a convenient talent of xncogita b 
not but know. . r , T JW/W- 

Incogitant (inkfd^itant), a. [ a ^* \ ^ 

tant-em unthinking, f. in- (In- 3 ) + cegttant, p - 
pple. of edgitiire to think.] Tliat docs not thtnK. 

1. Thoughtless; unthinking; charactenzcii m 
want of thought ; inconsiderate. 
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1628 Jackson Creed vi. x. § 1 By the incogitant use of these 
and the like scripture phrases. 1679 J. Goodman Pettit. 
Pardoned 11. i. (1713) 138 A light incogitant young man. 
<11683 Whichcote Disc. (1703) III. 194, I might have 
been incogitant all my days of these things, which when 
offered I know to be true. 1732 Stackhouse Hist. Bible 
(1767) VI, viit. v. 512 So blind and incogitant that his Em- 
press Messalina married herself to another man. 1893 F. 
Hall in Nation (N.Y.) 16 Feb. J23/1 If the ruling of an in- 
cogitant autocrat is to be preferred to the warrant of good 
usage. 

2. Not having the faculty of thinking. 

170Z Howf. Living Temple 1. iii. §12 Wks. 1724 I. 45 As 
mind is acogitant substance, matter is incogitant. 
Inco'gitantly, adv. [f. prec.' + -Ly 2 .] Un- 
thinkingly, thoughtlessly, without consideration or 
reflection. 

1645 T. Hill Olive Branch of Peace (1648) 34 If they finde 
they did it rashly and incogitantly. a 1677 Harrow Serm. 
(1687) I. xui. 184 Men almost as often speak incogitantly, 
as they think silently, 

tlnco'gitate, a. Obs. rare~~ l . [ad. L. in- 
cogitdt-us, f. in- (In- 3) + cogitdttis , pa. pple. of 
cbgitdre to think.] Not thought of ; unexpected ; 
unpremeditated. 

165* Gaule Magas trom. 95 The nature and property of a 
meer contingent is to be.. unknown, sudden, indeterminate, 
incogitate. 

Incogitative (inkp'djitc'tiv), a. rare. [f. 
In- 3 + Cogitative.] Unthinking ; destitute of the 
thinking faculty. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. x. § 9 There are but two sorts 
of beings in the world, .which ..we will hereafter call cogi- 
tative and incogitative beings. _ 1706 Clarke Nat. <$• Rev. 
Relig. Pref. (R.), From my using the word mere Matter, 
he concludes that I imagine there is another form of Matter, 
which is not a mere, bare, pure, incogitative Matter. 1813 
Busby Lucretius m. Comment, xiv, If the seeds* of heat, 
air, and vapour are as positively incogitative as those of the 
body. * 

Hence Inco^gitati’vity ( rare — 1 ), the quality of 
being incogitative or without the faculty of thought. 

1722 Wollaston Relig . Nat. ix. 191 Is the same in effect 
as to say, that God may superadd a faculty of thinking to 
incogitativity. 

li Incognita (inkp'gnita), a . and [It. in- 
cognita, lem. of incognito unknown.] 

A. adj. Of a female : Unknown or disguised ; 
having one’s identity concealed or unavowed. 

1668 Dryden Mock Astral, m. Wks. 1701 I. 303 Being 
thus incognita , I shall discover if he make love to any of 
you. 1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 3 Aug., 

I walked almost all over the town yesterday, incognita, in 
my slippers. 1884 Rita Vivienne v. v, She would go to 
Naples incognita. 

B, sb. 1. An unknown or disguised woman or 
girl ; one whose identity is not made known. In 
18 th c. used often of a sweetheart. 

1718 Mrs. Centlivre Wonder v. i. (Jod.), That’s the lady’s 
name of the house, where my incognita is. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand. li. (1804) 349 The whole was subscribed--* Your 
incognita 1807 Anna M. Porter Hungar. Bro. iii. J j 832) 
40 It will be impossible for me to see your incognita without 
knowing her by instinct. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 

m. (1863) 465 Nobody knew any thing certain of the incog- 
nita, or her story, fig. 1833 IVeslm. Rev. Jan. 41 The 
charms of that fair incognita the 1 legitimate ’ drama. 

<2. Unknown or unavowed character or position 
(of a woman). 

. 1 832 World No. 399. 10 The Queen will not assume her 
incognita until she reaches Cherbourg. 

li Incognita, sb ! 1 fit. [L. incognita , neut. pi. 
of incognitus unknown j cf.next.] Unknown things 
or places. 

*846 Grote Greece (1854) I. 477 They [myths], .explained 
rnany of the puzzling incognita of the present. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 272 At this rate, we will in a few 
days be within the Baffin’s Bay incognita. 

+ Incognita (ink/>*gnU), a. Obs. [ad. L. in - 
cognit-us unknown, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- cognit-us , pa. 
pple. of cogndscere to get to know.] Unknown. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, All 
which to me are . . Obsurde inigmaes, and to my studies 
Incognite Language. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 458 It 
becomes us., to receive, .al the workes of Providence, albeit 
they may seem to many injust, because incognite and in- 
comprehensible, 1678 T. Jordan Triumphs Lend. Ded., 
By their [merchants’] Cost, Adventures, Diligence, and 
Vigilance, incognite Countries have been discovered. 

Inco’gnitive, a. rare- 1 , [f. Ik- 3 + Cogni- 
tive.] Destitute of the faculty of cognition ; unable 
to take cognizance. 

x86* F.^ Hall Hindu Philos. Syst.z 54 God made the 
soul cognitive ; and who shall make it incognitive? 

II Incognito (mkp'gnittf), a., adv., sb. PI. -ti 
(-tf). [It. incognito adj., adv., unknown, disguised, 

ad. L. incognitus : see Incognite. 

. *652 H. Cogan tr. Snidery's Ibrahim 1. ii. 39 He went . . 
in that manner, which the Grandees of Italie do often make 
use of, whenas they travell, and which they call Incognito .] 
A. adj. Unknown ; whose identity is concealed 
or unavowed, and therefore not taken as known ; 
concealed under a disguised or assumed character. 

1649 Evelyn Lib. <5- Servit. iv. Misc. Writ. (1805) 22 They 
make it., their chiefest care to make themselves hidden and 
incognito. 1676 Ethf.redge Man of Mode iv. i, A Fool is 
very troublesome, when he Presumes he is Incognito. < 1732 
Leoiard Sethos II. vn. 70 This prince was incognito m 
Arabia. 1864 Linnet's Trial 1 . 1. iii. 72, I only came for 

Vol. V. 


a couple of days . . and I intended to have remained in- 
cognito. 

b. Of a thing: Done or conducted under disguise. 
18x9 T.Hope Anastasius (1820) II. ii. 30 Asses for incognito 
expeditions. 

B. adv. With one’s real name, title, or character 
undisclosed or disguised ; used esp. in reference to 
royal or dignified personages who wish to conceal 
their identity or not to be openly recognized. 

1649 Evelyn Mem. 12 July, Mr. Arthur Slings by, who 
left England incognito. j6qi T. Rogers Disc. Trouble 
Mind 384 A Christian in this World is like a King that 
travels Incognito m a strange land. ^ 1709 Prior Ladle 2 
The Scepticks think 'twas long ago Since Gods came down 
Incognito. 1800 Mrs. YLevmev Mourtray Fam. II. 10 As 
you wished to do good incognito, I did not disclose your 
name. _ 1862 Hook Lives Abps. II, iii. 2ix He had passed 
incognito through Canterbury. 

C. sb. 1. An unknown man; one who conceals 
his identity; an anonymous person. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 228, I send you 
all f have of that admirable Incognito. 1784 Cowper Let. 
22 Feb., The same incognito to all except ourselves made 
us his almoners this year likewise. 1797 E. Du Bois Piece 
Fam. Biogr. II. 81 This for the incogmci. x8oz Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral 7^(1816) I. xix. 163 This young incognito. 

2 . The condition of being unknown, anonymity ; 
fictitious character ; disguise ; orig. in phrase in in- 
cognito (taken as L. or It.), in concealment, in an 
anonymous character. 

[1663 Cowley Verses Ess., Obscurity , I think. .that the 
pleasantest condition of life is in incognito, c 1669 Lady 
Chaworth in 12 tk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. A pp. v. 12 The 
Prince of Thuscany .. being in incognito.] 1823 Hazlitt 
Tabled. Ser. 11. it. (1869) 35 ^ Never venturing out of their 
imposing and mysterious incognito. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) I. i. 12 Few writers would have 
preserved their incognito so long. 1886 W. Alexander St. 
Augustine's Holiday 9 Proving that chance is God’s in- 
cognito. 

IncorgnizabiTity. rare. [f. next: see -m\] 
The quality of being incognizable. 

c 1860 Loud. Rev. No. 32. 541 His doctrine of the incog- 
nisability of the Infinite. 

Incognizable, -isable (inkp-gni-, -kp-niz- 
ab’l), a. [f. In- 3 + Cognizable ; cf. F. incon - 
naissable (f iticogvoissable) , 1 6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.] 
Not cognizable; incapable of being known, per- 
ceived, or apprehended by the senses or intellect ; 
incapable of recognition. 

1852 M. Arnold Human Life 8 On life's incognisable sea. 
1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 288 Why then describe these 
truths as intrinsically incognizable? 1880 Churchman 
No. 5. 331 The old coinage of years gone by had become 
incognisable by stress of wear and mutilation. 

Incognizance (inkp-gni-, -kpmizans). [f. In- 3 
+ Cognizance.] Want of knowledge or recog- 
nition. 

<1x856 Sir W. Hamilton Led . (1877) I. xix, 367 Now 
this incognisance may be explained. 1865 Mrs. Whitney 
Gayivorthys vi. [1879) 68 They would scarcely drift away 
from each other into utter incognizance and separation. 

Incognizant (inkp-gni-, -kp'nizant), a. [f. 
In- 3 + Cognizant.] Not cognizant; without 
cognizance, knowledge, or apprehension of ; un- 
aware, unconscious of. 

1837 Fraser’s Mag. XV. 760 Being utterly incognisant 
of tneir inquiries, [she] merely shook her head. X856 
Ferrier Inst. Metaph. 1. 81 A man . . is never altogether 
incogmsant, is never totally oblivious, of himself. 1878 
Ruskin Notes Turner’s Drawings 88 Not incognizant of 
this joyful industry. 

Incognoscent (infygnp-sent), a. rare. [f. 
In- 3 .H-Cogkoscent.] Unknowing, ignorant. 

1827 W. G. S. Excurs. Village Citrate 133 , 1 pardon you, 
my choleric incognoscent octogenarian. 

Incognoscibility (inkpgnpsfbrliti). [f. next : 
see -ity.J The quality or condition of being in- 
cognoscible ; nnknowableness. 

1824 Bentham Bk. Fallacies 1. i. § 1 The incognoscibility, 
the expensiveness, the dilatoriness, the vexatiousness of the 
system of judicial procedure. 1838 Southey Doctor Interch. 
xix. V. 386 If. .the Imperial Philosopher should censure the 
still incognoscible Author for still continuing^ in incognosci- 
bility . . I should remind him of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. v. viii. § 3 (1876) 533. 

Incognoscible (inkpgnp’sib’l), a. ff. In- 3 + 
Cognoscible.] Unknowable, beyond cognizance. 

1691^ E. Taylor B eh men's Theos. Philos. 199 T0 some this 1 
Question may seem.. so occult as if incognoscible [printed \ 
incognizable], 1838 New Monthly Mag. LI II. 304 The | 
magnificence of that mind which dwelt.. in the regions of 
the incognoscible. a 1843 Southey (1847) VI; Archch. 
205 Incognito I am and wish to be, and incognoscible it is 
in my power to remain. 

Incoherence (ink<rtri°*r£ns). [f. In- 3 + Co- 
hebence ; cf. It. incoherertza (Florio, 1611), F. 
incoherence (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The fact, 
condition, or quality of being incoherent. 

1 . Jit. Want of cohesion. 

1672 Boyle Hist. Fluidity § 16 Wks. 1772 I. 38$ The 
smallness and incoherence of the parts do. .make then* easy 
to be put into motion. _ 1849 Murchison Siluria vii. J26 
The .. shale., from its incoherence ‘has been denuded for 
the most part. 

2 . Want of connexion ; incompatibility, incon- 
gruity of subjects or matters. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. Introd. Pref. (1848) xx The In- 
coherence of the Subjects, .may make them look so liule of 


km to one another, as scarce to appear the Productions of 
the same Pen. <*1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. § 202 
Impracticable Particulars, which troubled the Parliament 
the less, for their incoherence, and impossibility to be 
reduced into practice. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
{ed. 5) I. 494 The same author, .says, * There is not a single 
•view of human nature, which is not sufficient to extinguish 
the seeds of pride Observe the incoherence of the things 
here joined together; making a view extinguish, and 
extinguish seeds. 

3. Want of coherence or connexion in thought 
or language; incongruity, inconsistency; want of 
logical or rational consistency or congruity. 

x6ti Florio, Incoherenza , incoherence. 1643 Milton 
Divorce n. ii, The incoherence of such a doctrine cannot, 
must not be thus interpreted. 1664-94 South Twelve Serm. 
II. 141 ^ Petition fraught with Nonsense and Incoherence, 
Confusion and Impertinence. 1778 Bp. Lowth Transit. 
Isaiah Notes (ed. 32) 189 This obscurejncoherence is given 
to it by the false rendering of a Hebrew particle. 1829 I. 
Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 84 The intrinsic incoherence of 
heresy. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 1. 98 Never was a greater 
amount of incoherence crammed into a short sentence. 

b. with an and pi . : An instance of this ; an in- 
coherent statement or proceeding. 

1658 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. vii. 157 A Testimony which 
is clogged with so many improbabilities, and incongruities, 
and incoherences. 1710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 4 
(Seager) The system of his politicks, when disembroiled and 
cleared of all those incoherences and independent matters 
that are woven into this motley piece. 1859 I. Taylor 
Logic in Tkeol. 285 This mythic theory is a mass of in- 
coherences. 

Incoherency (inkohT«*rensi). [f. as prec. 4 . see 
-ency.] The quality of being incoherent; *= In- 
coherence 2, 3. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 186 There is an Incoherence in 
their Words now, as there was before. 1751 Earl Orrery 
Remarks Swift (1752) 51 The Jncoherency of situation is 
perhaps one of the most excusable faults in the collection. 
1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed, 4) II. 227 The pulse has 
been a hundred and forty, in a minute, with incoherency or 
delirium from the first night. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside 
Star. 71 To believe, that the whole of his illness, and the 
incoherency of his speech, had been feigned to elude 
suspicion. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this quality ; 
something incoherent. 

1708 Load. Gaz. No. 4417/3 Besides the many Absurdities 
and Incoherencies in the historical Part thereof. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. lit. iii. § x r 20 This cannot give a sanc- 
tion to the incoherencies of Madness. 1856 Mrs.Bro\vning 
A ur. Leigh u 7 The incoherencies of change and death. 

Incoherent (inktihlo-rent), a. {sb.) Also 7 
-hcerent. [f. In- 3 + Coherent : cf. F. incoherent 
(iSth c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not coherent. 

1. Without physical coherence or cohesion ; con- 
sisting of parts which do not stick or cling together; 
unconnected, disjoined, loose. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth ir. (X723) 123 Matter 
which was .. lax, incoherent, and in Form of Earth, or of 
Sand. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 40 Various earths .. 
void of humidity are but loose, light, and incoherent dust. 
x8xx Pinkerton Petral. I. 340 Entire mountains of serpen 
tine and ollite, which were only heaps of incoherent blocks. 
1849 Murchison Siluria iv. 72 A mass of., incoherent 
slaty schists. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1768 Burke Corr. U844) I. x6x He spoke of the ministry 
as a strange incoherent composition, that certainly would 
not stand. 1849 Grote Greece n. lvii. (1862) V. J05 The 
incoherent mixture of races. 1884 H. Spencer in Pop. 
Sc. Monthly XXIV. 730 A comparatively small body of 
officials, coherent,, .and acting under central authority, has 
an immense advantage over an incoherent public which has 
no settled policy. 

2. Of abstract things (as schemes, actions, etc.) : 
Consisting of or forming a gj-oup or series of in- 


congruous parts ; not connected or unified by any 
general principle or characteristic; inconsistent, 
uncoordinated. 

1626 Donne Serm. xxt.211 But hath lost his Soule so long 
agoe in rusty and incoherent Sins, (not sins that produced 
one another as in Davids case). 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 
Ht. § xx An incoherent fortuitous system, governed hy 
chance. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult.. I. 2 They affirm, with 
Aristotle, that nature is not full of incoherent episodes, like 
a bad tragedy. 

3 . Of thought and mental phenomena, language, 
literary compositions, etc. : Without logical con- 
nexion or natural sequence of ideas ; inconsistent, 
rambling, disjointed. 

1632 Sanderson Twelve Serm . 467 Whose discourse 
should be incoherent and vnjoynted. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 60 t 7 This incoherent Stuff was answer’d^ by a tender 
Sigh. 2791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest t, Sometimes 
she muttered an incoherent sentence. 1839 Keichtley 
Hist. Eng. II. 25 She used to utter much incoherent 
rhapsody. . 

b. Characterized or marked by mcoherency of 
thought or expression. 

1803 Jane Porter Thadd/us 1 (1831) 5 Hi s voice was 
hurried and incoherent. 1845 T. Archer Mem.fi Due. 2S7 
Listen to that preacher, unrhetoncal, incoherent, un- 
grammatical. 1874 Maudsley Res fens, in Merit. Dis. vn. 
245 Sometimes .. there was an attack of incoherent and 
furious mania. . . 

4 . Incapable of cohering or coalescing ; naturally 
different ; incompatible, incongruous. 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. x, To force a mixture of minds 
that cannot unite, and to sowe the furrow of mans nativity 
with seed of two incoherent and uncombining dispositions. 
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INCOHERENTLY. * 

WSJ" Batl.Bks. Wks. 1778 I. 425 His armour was 
patched up of a thousand incoherent pieces. 1708 W. King 
Cookery ( r 807 ) 7 r Hence mack'rel seem delightful to the 
eyes, 1 hough dress d with incoherent gooseberries. 

B. so. That which is incoherent, rare. 

1823 T. G. Wainewright Ess. t, Crit. (1880) 310 Percep- 
tions. .of coherents in incoherents. 

Incoherently (inkohiVrentli), adv. [f. In- 
coherent + -LY -.J In an incoherent manner. 

. l6 s* Hordes Le-.nn.th. in. xxxvi. 2-4 One that speaketh 
tncoherently f as men that are distracted. 1790-3 Beattie 
moral Sc. IV. i. § 3_(R.) It being the nature of violent passion 
to unsettle the mind and make men speak incoherently. 
1859 C, Barker Assoc. Prbic. ji. 57, I have endeavoured to 
place before you, I fear very incoherently and imperfectly, 
some account of the Trade Guilds of the Middle Ages. 

Incohe*rentness. rare- [f. as prec, + 
-NESS.] Want of coherence ; incoherence. 

1727 in Bailf.y voh II. Hence in Ash, and mod. Diets. 

Incoliering (inkohi^rig), a. Also 8 -hmr-. 
[f. In- 3 + Cohering.] That does not cohere : = 
Incoherent i. 

1639 O. Walker Instruct. Oratory 13 All which variety 
of in-cohering matter is to be joynted and set together in the 
second review. 1713 Derham Phys.-Theol 111. ii. 66 That 
they should., consist of lax, incohmring Earth. 1867 Page 
Adv. Tcxt-6k. Gcol. (ed. 4) 18 Some hard and compact, 
others soft and incohering. 

Incohesive (inkolu'siv), a. [In- 3 .] Not co- 
hesive ; without cohesion ; that has not the quality 
of sticking together. 

1846 Landor I mag. Conv . Wks. II. 67 Turned out of an 
Italian mould.. in a state too fluid and incohesive to stand 
in English. 2881 Kncnuledge No. 5. 88 Experiments .. 
proving, that alj gases are composed of matter which is not 
merely incohesive, but is energetically self-repulsive. 

+ Incohible, a. Obs.— 0 [ad. late L. incohibiUis , 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + cohibilis , f. cohibere to restrain.] 

5656 Blount Glossogr., Incohible , that cannot be restrained. 

+ Inco*ible, a. Obs—° [ad, late L. incoibil-ts, 
f. in- (In- 3) -f *coibil-is , f, cot-re to go or come 
together.] * Not to be mingled ’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
Hence IncoibiTity, incapability of going together 
or mixing. 

2671 E. Maynwaring Pract. P/tys. 81 The rejection and 
incoibility of Some. 

Incoii’ncidence. [In- 3 .] Want of coinci- 
dence or agreement. 

? 1798 Coleridge. (1805) 246 It were wrong indeed if 
an incoincidence with one of our wishes altered our respect 
and affection to a man. 1828 in Wedster. 

Incoincident (mkop-nsident), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Coincident.] Not coinciding; not necessarily 
existing together ; not identical. 

1636 Featly Clavis Myst. xiv. 2 88 The graces of the 
Spirit, and the vertues of the mind are incoincident. 1812 
Shelley Let. to Godwin 10 Jan. in Dowden Life (1887) I. 
222 My Father’s notions of family honour are incoincident 
with my knowledge of public good. 

t Tncolant, incolent. 06 s. rare. [ad. L. 
incolent-em, pres. pple. of incollre to inhabit, for 
which incolarc (pres. pple. incolant-em) also occurs 
in late L.] An inhabitant. 

1597 Middleton Wisdom Solomon xvi, 4 The sinful in- 
colants of his made earth. 1622 Warner Alb. Eng. xn. 
Ixxif, As how the naturall Incolants the Iselanders subdew. 
Ibid. Epit. r 1 The first Incolents, and of this our Hand. 

t Tncolary. Ohs. rare— *. [f. stem of L. in- 

cola inhabitant, incolere to inhabit + -ary.] An 
inhabitant. 

1652 Urquhart TWur/Wks. (1834) 245 The very Scyths 
and Sarmats, even to the almost subarctic!: incolaries. 

+ Incoled, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [repr. L. inco- 
Idl-tis (incorrectly explained in Du Cange) : cf. 
Cole v - 2 ] Cut into scallops or zigzag indentations. 

r543 Traheron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. in. vi. 93 You must 
sewe of cloutes incoled or cheuerned, and laye them vpon 
y* wounde w* the past aforewrytten [L. suantur />ecie in- 
colate «$• posite cum supradicta pasta], 

t Tncoler. Obs. rare — '-, [f. as Incolary or 

obs. F. incole inhabitant (1530 in Godef.) +-ER 1 .] 
An inhabitant. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vr. cxlvii. 133 Not as inhabytans or 
incolere of Spayne, but that they were issuyd out of Aflryca. 

•[ Incoiist. Obs. rare — '. [f. L. incolere to 

inhabit + -1ST.] An inhabitant. 

1657 Tomlinson Reuou's Disp. 360 Which maladyes much 
molest the Germanes, and Septentrionall Incolists. 

Inoolora-tion. rare — '’, [f. In- s + Colora- 

tion.] ‘ Defect of colour’ {JSyd, Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

+ Incoltrmity. Obs. Also 6 -ite. [a. OF. 
incolumitt , ad. L. incolumttas safely, soundness, f. 
incolmnis safe, sound : see -ty.] Safety, sound- 
ness, freedom from danger. 

, S 33 Catii. Parr tr. Erasm. Com. Crcdc 75 Not for the 
incolumite and presentation or one cyte or of one nation, 
hut for the helthe and saluation of the hole worlde. 1650 
Hotvell Giraffi's Rev. Naples ii. (rS S a) M* Some things . 
that tended to the publique Incolumity and Welfare of the 
City 1672 Boyle Hydrost. Disc. tt. v. Wks. 1772 III. 6yi 
The cause of the incolumity of the tadpole is, that the 
pressure.. of the particles of the water against one another 
is hindered . .by the principiuvi hylarchtcum, 

Incombent, obs. form of Incumbent so. 

Incomber, -bre, -brance, etc., obs. var. En- 
cumber, Encumbrance, etc. 
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f Inco-mber, var. of Encumber sb., Obs., an 
encumbrance (on an estate), a mortgage. 

1612 Dekker If it It not good Wks. 1873 HI. 358 Euen 
yet Raues hee for Bonds and incotnbers. 

+ Incombrning, a. Obs. rare-'. [In- 3.] Not 
combining, incapable of uniting ; incompatible. 

. lS 43 Milton Divorce 1. x, Minds that can not unite. .two 
incoherent and incombining dispositions. 

Incombustible (inkpmbzrstib’I), a. and sb. 
Also 5 -able. [ad. med.L. incombustibilis, or a. F. 
incombustible (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) : see In- 3 
and Combustible.] 

A. adj. Incapable of being burnt or consumed 
by fire. 

,1460-70 Bk. Quintessence to Manye philosophoris clepib 
pis quinta essentia an oile incombustible. 1471 Ripley 
Comp. Alch. hi. iii, So out of our stone precious, if thou be 
witty, Oyle incombustable and Water thou shalt draw. 2605 
Timme Qucrsit. Ded. 2 The 4 elements ,. having in every 
of them 2 other elements, the one putrifyingand combustible, 
the other eternal.and incombustible. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. in. xiv. 140 There are in the number of Mine- 
rals, some bodies incombustible ; more remarkably that 
which the Ancients named Asbeston. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I, 427 To make an incombustible wick. *874 
tr. Lommels Light 6 An infusible and incombustible sub- 
stance, as chalk or magnesia. 

B. sb. An incombustible substance or matter. 
2807 T, Thomson Client, (ed.. 3) II. 95 The combustibles 

unite with each other .. also with incombustibles and with 
metals. The incombustibles, .do not unite with each other, 
nor with the metals. 

Hence Incombtrstibleness, Incombustibi- 
lity, the quality of being incombustible. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. m. ix. (1712) 114 The pro- 
digious Weight of his body .. As also the Incombnstible- 
ness thereof, a 2692 Sir T. Robinson in Ray Creation 1. 
(1692) 84 The Bononia Stone.. is remarkable for its shining 
quality. The Amianthus for its Incombustibility. 2747 
Gentl. Mag. 535 Demonstrates its incombustibleness. . 1861 
Beresf. Hope Eng. Catkedr. 19 tit C. vi. 225 Stone . . is the 
most perfect material. for groining, if for no other reason, at 
least for its comparative incombustibility. 

Income (i’nkrnn), Also 4-7 in-com, 

incom, in-come, 6 incomme, (incombe, in- 
cumb), [f. In adv . + Come v. \ cf. Income v. } 
and come in , Come v. 59.] 

1 . Coming in, entrance, arrival, advent; begin- 
ning (of a period of time, or an action). Now rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11127 At J>e income of pe firth monet 
[v. r. first moneth] Ioseph him went to nazareth. ? a 2400 
Morte Arth. 2171 But Kayous at the income was kepyd 
un-fayre With a cowarde knyghte of J»e kythe ryche. 1566 
Drant Horace , Sat. r. vi. (R.), At mine income, I lowted 
lowe, and muttred full demure. xS 93 Shaks. Lucr. 334 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing, c x6xx Chap- 
man Iliad xvii. 482, I would then make in indeed, and steep 
My income in their bloods, in aid of good Patroclus. a 1670 
Bp. Rust in Glanvill Lux Orient. (1682) 292 Incomes of 
light and shade. 1840 New Monthly Mag. LX. 267 An 
annual income of one child, always strong and thriving, 
sometimes twins. 2898 Westm. Gaz. 25 Feb. 5/3 Where 
the management . . do not systematically check the income 
of provisions supplied. 

b. spec. The coining in of divine influence into 
the soul ; spiritual influx or communication. 
(Common in 17th c. : now Obs. or rare.) 

2647 J. Heydon Discov. Preserv. Fairfax 11 God hath., 
given you large experience of the incomes of God through 
Jesus Christ. 2678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers xr. x. 368 The 
pure Incomes of his holy Life . . flow in upon them, a 2694 
J. Scott Wks. (2728) II. 375 Among the Turkish and heathen 
saints, there are as notorious instances of these sweet in- 
comes and manifestations, as among our own. a 2708 
Beveridge Thes. Theol. (17”) HI. Consider .. what 
incomes of His grace . . God vouchsafed to you. [1849 
Whittier Marg. Smith's Jml. Prose Wks, 18B9 I. 262 She 
said . . that no eye could see . . the sweet incomes and re- 
freshings of the Lord’s spirit.] _ 

■f c. The act of ‘ coming in 9 with something 
( e.g ’. a statement or argument); the fact of being 
1 brought in ' or adduced. Obs. 

2654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 23 Therefore we have the 
income of so many Fathers as are cited by the Canon-L.aw 
. . to be partly a warrant. : 

•f* 2 . A place at which one comes in, an entry or 
entrance. Obs. . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10546 Quen j>ou ert common to pe cite 
O ierusalem, atte gilden yate, par es an in-com [Tnn. an 
entrej pat sua hatt. 

+ 3 . A fee paid on coming in or entering ; entry- 
money, entrance-fee. Obs. 

1549 Latimer said Sertn. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 50 Thy 
Tennant .. whom, wyth newe Incomes, fynes .. and such 
lyke vnreasonable exactions, thou pilles, polles, and miser- 
ablie oppresses. 2549 in W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
(1880) 109 What Proffitts and Incumbs are due to the 
Bailiffs. 2579 MS. Indentun , Mappieton,Yks., 400 marks 
paid for a fyne or incombe. 2646 Bridge Serm. Jonn v. 10. 

27 There are no In-com’s, po Incorn’s to be paid °“ r 
coming in to Jesus Christ. 266a J. Strype Let. in • • 

King Life Newton 23, I shall, have to pay ] but a 

[for my chamber] besides my income, which *p a y _ 

40J. or thereabouts. 271 2 Act 12 Anne c. 4 § 4 , 

Fine Income or other Consideration be taken for th a ^ . 

-[ 4 z. A person who comes in or has come in ; a 
netv-comer, incomer, immigrant. Obs. 

- *555 W. Watreman Bardic Fusions I. lit. 35 F ^ v . cr 
peoples, orthe whiche. .twaine ware ajienes and mcommM. 
1570 Levins Mauip. 161/4S Income, incpla. aduena 1804 
Tarras rooms 14 (Jam.) Lafs tr}’ this income, how lie 
stands, An’ eik us sib by shakin* hands. 


INCOMER,. 

t 5 . A thing that comes in (in addition, or by 
the way) ; something added or incidental. Obs. 
nil?.? n° L ™' j Ca / V J’i‘ ° n L>e!‘t. x\u. 76 Where as God pro- 


, - - — — — ..... nor a sub- 

stance, but an income or accident which isfalne into natures 
and substances. 2602 Warner Alb. Eng. xm. Ixxviii. (1612) 
322. But not that yll, productiuely, ifrom Nature firstly 
springs. But as an In-come, hapning in the substance. 

6. spec . That which comes in as the periodical 
produce of one’s work, business, lands, or invest- 
ments (considered in reference to its amount, and 
commonly expressed in terms of money) ; annual 
or periodical receipts accruing to a person or cor- 
poration ; revenue. Formerly also in ^/. = Receipts, 
emoluments, profits ; but the plural is now used only 
in reference to more than one person. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1602 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comritw. (1603] 296 Paying the 
expence of one yere with the income of another. 1633 
Herbert Temple , C/t. Porch xxvii, Never exceed thy in- 
come. 2646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 252 Hee hath 
beene at a great deale of paines and cost ; now what are 
his in-comes? 2652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian 16 He 
scraped still and never was content, But studied more his 
Incoms to augment. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 285 No 
Fields afford So large an Income to the Village Lord. 1789 
Loiterer No.. 43. 10 Having lived, what is called up to his 
income, that is a good deal above it. - i8oxMed. Jml . VIII. 
229 Income, in its usual acceptation, is a loose and vague 
term ; it applies equally to gross receipts and to net produce : 
But when the Legislature had limited it to be synonimeus 
with profits and gains, it became as clear and precise as 
any other word. 2866 Geo. Eltot F. Holt ii. I. 76 No, 

I shan’t attack the Church — only the incomes of the bishops, 
perhaps, to make them eke out the incomes of the poor 
clergy. 

b .Jig. Profit, proceeds ; result, ‘harvest’. Also 
in pi. ( obs .). 

2635 Rutherford Let. to M. Macfotaught 8 Christ 
will not be in your common to have you giving out any- 
thing for Him and not give you all incomes with advantage. 
2687 Bp. Cartwright in Magdalen Coll, fp Jas. I I ( 0 . H.S.) 

1 16 They are. .afraid of the income of their evil practices. 

C. transf. That which is taken in, as food (with 
reference to amount). 

2896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1 . 162 Physiologists have shewn 
that the minimum daily income required by a. healthy man 
performing his average daily work and maintaining his 
usual body weight is five per cent, of that body weight. 

7 . attrib. and Comb, (in sense 6), as income-pro- 
ducing adj. ; income bonds, bonds of a corpora- 
tion or company, the interest of which is not 
cumulative, secured by a lien upon the net income 
of each several year, alter payment of interest upon 
prior mortgages. 

2889 Daily Nnvs 29 Nov. 6/2 In America, Income bonds 
are something like preference stock in England, but carry 
ing no voting rights. 2894 Sir J. Hutton in -Dm /yAW'r 
25 July 7/3 The acquisition of income-producing undertak- 
ings, suen as tramways, water supply, &C. 

t Income (i'nkmn), sb.- Sc. and north, dial . 
[f. In adv. + Come. Cf. the earlier An-come, On- 
come. ] A morbid affection of any part of the body, 
a swelling, impostume, tumour, or the like. 

2808 in Jamieson. 2822 Galt Sir A Wylie lll. xxu. 

She had got an income in the right arm, and couldna spin. 
2825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Income, any .swelling or otner 
bodily infirmity, not apparently proceeding from any ex- 
ternal cause, .or which has formed unexpectedly. Ancon r, 
in the same sense, is an old word. 1834 M. Scott.c 77 f 
Midge (1863) 195 An Income is a tumour, sir ; and rn, ' l< L' v > 
a very had one. 1859 J • Hwww K«* & f- ‘ J . 86a) 13 
got a trouble in her breast — some kind o an income we 
thinkin’. . r\Tjn 

t Inco’me, obs. [OE. xnenman « Onu. 
inaueman , inchomett (MHG. fttkotnen , Gcr. etn- 
kommen ) , MDn., MLG. incomen, Hu. inkomm. 
Da. indkomme , Sw. inkomtna. Not an or, 5 in JV 
compound vb., but a collocation of In adv. + L 03 
v. : see In- prep ^ and In adv. 1 b. Now replace 
by come in : see Come ^.*59-] intr. To come in, 
to enter. . , 

c xooo jElfric Lev. xxiii. 20 And bonne SJ 'JJJJ' L 
beet land pe ic eow sillc. 2297 R. Clouc. (Rolls) 2 - 
kepe he emperours folc ar hii to ver in com c* a *3 X ‘‘ 
Psalter xxiii[i]. 7 King of blisse in come sal he. *3 • • . 

de L. 3305 So that yelat us inn. com e ..Th«) h ten h.m -n 
come anon. Ibid. 3991 Thoo the cunstable ^ cr d » 
the Crystene wer incomen. r 2565 Lt ndesay C« • 

(181 41 236 (Jam.) The king, .has maid his oath of fide mie.. 
that he schould not incum in judgment . . in no • * 

quhair he is pairtie himself. . . , 1 

I-ncomed, rare. [f. Income sb J + -J 

Provided with an income. . , .^u,. 

2790 Cowper Lett . 26 Jan., Johnson, I behe>e, w 
well incomed. re T ,k\ 4. 

Incomeless (i-nkiimlis), a. [f. Income . 
-less.] Without nn income (sense O'- 
2820 Arch d. W ranch am in L’Estranpe an d 

Mitford (1882) I. 294 Taking possession ..o! ® „ 

almost incomeless archdeaconry’- 2899 &f**ly t . . 

4/2 The entirely incomeless woman to whom tne I 
sion of £x8 was adjudged. . , 1 

Incbmer (.i’nktumwj. [f. Ik adv. + Comek.J 

One tvho comes in : in the gcneml sense (oppose 
to cutgoer ) and with various specific applications, , 
e.g. o. One tvho comes in or lias come in ro 
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INCOMMODATE. 


another place or country ; a visitor, immigrant, or 
foreign resident, b. One who comes in where 
he is unwelcome or troublesome ; an intruder *, an 
invader, c. One who comes into a position or 
office relinquished by another; a successor, d. 
Sport, A bird that flies towards the sportsman. 

*526 Tindale Gal. ii. 4 Be cause of incommers beynge 
falce brethren, which cam in amonge wother. 1613-18 Daniel 
Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 32 To foster a party against so 
dangerous an incommer, that was like to thrust them all 
out of doore. <11641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <$- Mon. (1642) 
469 The Samaritans . . would not confesse themselves . . In- 
commers from those trans-Euphratean nations. 1663 Ger- 
bier Counsel B viij a, Kept Officers at the gates of the City, 
to invite all incomers to take refreshment in his Pallace. 
i72i New Hantpsh. Prov . Papers (1869) III. 817 note. 
Voted, yt all Pedlers and Incomers yt snail trade m this 
Province of New Hampshire shall pay 2J percent, for all 
their trade. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 25 A body 
of troops is stationed, to take cognizance of incomers and 
outgoers. *86i fml. R.Agrtc.Soc. XXII. n. 323 Mutual 
accommodation between incomer and outgoer, 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 44 Differences of manners, language and 
race between the native African and the Phoenician in- 
comer. 1888 Law Pinies Pep. LVIII. 114/1 The outgoer 
is liable for one part and the incomer for the other half. 

I*ncome-tax. [Income jM 6 .] A tax levied 
in some countries on incomes. 

# In Great Britain first introduced as a war-tax in 1799 ; re- 
introduced in 1842, and maintained since. Assessed at a 
rate annually fixed by Parliament of so many pence per 
pound ( e.g . a sixpenny or eightpenny income-tax), with 
exemptions or deductions for incomes below certain defined 
amounts. 

*799 H. Beeke {title) Observations on the Produce of the 
Income Tax, and its proportion to the whole Income of 
Great Britain. 1803 Pitt in G. Rose’s Diaries (i860) II. 17 
He puts the income tax at 4,500,000/. 1819 Byron Juan r. 
clxxxiii, The only mischief was, it came too late; Of all 
experience his the usual price, A sort of income-tax laid on 
by fate. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 4or 
The exjsting income-tax. .certainly is a tax that should not 
be retained a moment after it can be dispensed with. 1873 
H. Spencer Stud. Social, i. (1875) 16 An increased income- 
tax obliges you to abridge your autumn holiday. 

t Inco'mforta'ble, a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3 .] 

= Uncomfortable. 

1574 Hellowes Gueuard's Earn. Ep. 180 Impatient men 
are incomfof table to serve and of conversation perrillous. 
*655 E. Terry Voy. E.-Ind . 242 Our family was not 
exempted from that most incomfortable visitation. 

Incoming (rnkzumig), vbl. si. [f. In adv. + 
Cominc vbl. sb.] 

1. The action or fact of coming in; entrance; 
arrival. (Opposed to outgoing?) 

138a Wvclif Ecclus. i. 7 The multepliyngof the incomyng 
of tt who vnderstod? C 1400 Three Kings Cologne 51 pe 
which is a C dayes iomey bitwix in-comynge and goynge. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 22 Liberte of fre owth goyng 
and in comyng at the gate be the strete syde. 1573 Morton 
Let. to Killigrew 5 Aug. inTytler Hist. Scot . (1864) III. 
423 At the incoming of the queen’s majesty’s forces. 1649 
Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 54-5 To regulate them 
. .for close shutting, and suitable opening, to the incomming 
of the Tide, out-going of the Floods. 1726-31 Tindal 
Rapin’ s Hist. Eng. xvii. (1743) II. 72 note., The incoming 
of others into the Cabinet. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 
49* With the incoming of spring there is an outgoing from 
town. x868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xix. 108 Wardlaw .. 
watched for her in-comings and out-goings. 

+ 2, Place of entrance; entrance, entry; —In- 
come sb± 2 . Obs . 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. I. 5 The incomyng ofthehous, and of 
the porche he made large [1388 alargide the entryng of the 
house].- c 1440 Boctus (Laud MS. 559) If. 3b, Hit was right 
at y* incomyng Of garabvs Iond. c 1511 1st Eng. Bk. 
Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 35/2 In the incomynge of euery cyte 
stande iij crosses. 

1 3. An entrance-fee: = Income rA 1 3 . Obs. 
*S$ 4~9 Watertoune In Songs <5- Ball, (i860) so Be in- 
comings and fynes many tenantes decaye. 

4. Money that comes in, revenue ; ~ Income sop 
6 . (Usually in //.) 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. tv. 252 Garnard 
King of Peychtis . . bigit a gret hous \v‘ a kirk and gaue it 
Rentis, and incuming of the nerrest feildis. 1820 Scott 
Monast. tx, More followers than he can support by honest 
means, or by his own incomings. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 
Prel. Rem. (1876) 4 Money, .a convenient shape in which to 
receive his incomings of all sorts. 1B81 Sat. Rev. 5 Feb. 
185/1 The nominal incomings are 900/. • 

1‘ncoming,///. a - [A I N adv. + Coming///, a.] 
That comes in or enters : in the general sense, and 
with various specific applications ; e. g. a. Enter- 
ing upon a position or office vacated by another, 
succeeding, b. Coming in from abroad, immi- 
grant. c. Coming in as profit, accruing, d. Of 
a period of time: About to begin; ensuing (Sc.). 

*751 Stewart's Trial App. 52 As to the agreement betwixt 
him and the incoming tenants, when he undertook to be 
their bouman. 1795 Burke 77 *. Scarcity Wks. 1842 II. 249 
The farmer should have a full incoming profit on the pro- 
duct of his labour. 1808 Jamieson, The incomin 00k, the 
next week. 1862 Anstep Channel 1st. \. iii. Jed. 2) 50 Tracing 
the in .coming or out-going tide. 1870 Daily News 22 Sept., 
Pilots, for incoming vessels. 1876 Preece & Sivewright 
Telegraphy 146 The incoming line wire at a is attached to 
terminal 1, and the compensating wire to terminal 4. Mod. 
Sc. Plans for the incoming year. . 

t Inco-mity. Obs. rare - °. [f. L. ineom-is un- 

pleasant, after Comity.] * Discourtesy 7 (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656 ). 


. + Incomme nd, v. Obs. [In- 2 .] Irons. To 
commit, entrust {to a person) ; = Commend v. i. 

• *S74 Hellovyes Gueuarals Earn. Ep. 5^ Many times did 
the Consul Scipio request the Numantms to incommend 
themselves to the clemencie of Rome. Ibid. 103 Warres to 
be good must be incommended unto the Goddes. 1590 H. 
Barrow Brief Discern 1 The Gospell .. deliuered and in- 
commended by his holy Apostles and Prophets vnto vs and 
all. posterities. 1598 Barret Theor. I Fa r res u. j\ 27 The 
Ensigne to be incommended to the Ensigne-bearer. 1621 
Ainsworth A nnot. Rental. , Lev. vi. 1 Of incommending a 
thing, and requiring it. 

tIncomme'ndable,c. Obs. [In- 3: cf. obs. 
F. incommetidable (Cotgr.).] Not commendable 
or praiseworthy ; discommendable. 

C1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Planners (1570) Fij, That suche 
thing semed earst honest and laudable, Nowe semeth dis- 
honest, vile and incommendable. 1657 Tomlinson Re noil's 
Disp. 564 Tryphra:, as he describes them.. are incommend- 
able in faculties. 

In commendam : see Cohmendam i. 
Incommensurability (ink^me=nsiurabHIti, 
-Jur-). [f. as next + -nr.] The quality or char- 

acter of being incommensurable. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid x. xviii. 247 According to their 
eommensurability or incommensurabilitie. 1653 H. More 
Conject.Cabbal. (1713 ) 11 Wherein also is involved the In- 
compossibility and Incommensurability of things. 1785 
Reid Intell. Powers vi. vii. (1803) II. 387 Aristotle mentions 
the incommensurability of the diagonal of a square to its 
side. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sci. xii. (1849) 
95 The incommensurability that exists between the length 
.of the day and the revolution of the sun. 1841 J. R. Young 
Math. Dissert. Pref. p The first [Dissertation] contains an 
attempt to prove the incommensurability of the circle. 

Incommensurable (inkpme-nsiurab’l, -Jur-), 
a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. incommensurdbilis , also in 
Fr. (Oresme, 14 th c.) which may be the interme- 
diate source ; see In- 3 and Commensurable.] 

1. Math. Not commensurable; having no common 
measure (integral or fractional). Said of two or 
more quantities or magnitudes, or of one quantity 
or magnitude in relation to another (const, with, 
•f to ) ; also sometimes absol. = incommensurable 
with ordinary or 1 rational * quantities, as the na- 
tural numbers ; the same as irrational or surd 
(but not usually said, like these, of roots). 

1570 Billingsley Euclid x. def. ii. 229 Incommensurable 
magnitudes are such, which no one common measure doth 
measure. 1571 DigGes Pantom. in. viii. R j b, These lines 
for that they are some of them incommensurable, can not 
exactly be expressed, saue only in surde numbers, a 1688 
Cudworth Immut. Mor. (1731) 271 That the Diameter of 
every Square is Incommensurable with the Sides. 1710 J. 
Clarke Roluiult's Nat. Phil. (1729) I. 33 Suppose ABCD 
to be a Square, it may be geometrically demonstrated, that 
the Side AB, is incommensurable to the Diagonal AC. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. 1. iii. § 136. 242 The rules as to 
surd roots are referable to incommensurable magnitudes. 
Mod. The ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter (denoted by tt) is an incommensurable quantity. 

b. (in Arilh.) : Having no (integral) common 
measure except unity ; prime to one another. 

*557 Recorde Whetst. B j, If thei haue no suche common 
diuisor, then are thei called incommensurable, as 18 and 
25. 1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 53 If it happen that 

the common measure thus found is 1 ; then the numbers 
are said to be incommensurable, or not having any common 
measure. 

2. gen. Having no common standard of measure- 
ment ; not comparable in respect of magnitude or 
value. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Find. 12 Whether such things so 
apprehended by the Senses, be pleasant, profitable, just or 
unjust .. commensurable, or incommensurable. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 539 Will not this Portion prove as ■ 
incommensurable to humane affairs and be laden with as j 
great inconveniences? 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. i 
1842 II. 260 Between money and such services . .there is no 1 
common principle of comparison i they are quantities incorn- I 
mensurable. 1845 De Quincky Nat. Temperance Movem. j 
Wks. XI T. 167 The two states are incommensurable on any 
plan* of direct comparison. x88x Westcott & Hort Grk. 1 
N. T. II. 46 The rival probabilities represented by relative | 
number of attesting documents must be treated as incom- 
mensurable. . 

b. spec. Not worthy to be measured with ; not 
coining up to the standard of measurement of 
(something) ; utterly disproportioned to. _ 

*799**8o5 S. Turner Anglo-Sax . (1836) I. ut. iv. x88 The 
forces of either were so incommensurable with the numbers 
and bravely of the people they attacked. 1856 Dove Logic 
Chr. Faith vi. § 2. 340 His past life is incommensurable 
with infinity. x8qz Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker x. 
173 Solutions, which I still dismissed as incommensurable 
with the facts. 

B. sb. An incommensurable quantity, etc. : usu- 
ally in //. 

X74X Watts Improv. Mind i.i.S 3 Puzzling enquiries con- 
cerning .. incommensurables. _ 1812 Ed in . Rev. XX. 94 
Omitting to introduce any thing concerning the nature of 
incommensurables. *®45 H. Rogers Ess. I. iii. 125 Me* 
lancthon was ‘cutting and contriving/ to perform impossi- 
bilities, to find a common measure of incommensurables. 

Inc online *nstir ableness. rare. [f. prec. 

+ -ness.] The quality of being incommensurable ; 

incommensurability. 

a 1691 Boyle Advices judging Things Wks. 1772 IV. 468 
But [Euclid] contents himself to demonstrate the incommen- 
surableness of the side and diagonal of a square. 1833 J. H. 
Newman Arians 11. iii. (1876) 164 The impropriety of the 


inquiry arises from the incommensurableness, not the coin- 
cidence, of the respective feelings. 

. Inc omme'nsur ably, adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY^.] In an incommensurable manner or degree ; 
incomparably. 

1652 W. Hartley Infant-Baptism 9 Unless we affirm that 
the Death of Christ be incommensurably reparative to our 
fall in Adam. *871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 1830 The in- 
commensurably Beautiful. 

Incommensurate (inkpme-iismra, -jar-). «. 

[In- 3 .] Not commensurate. 

1- Not of equal or corresponding measure or de- 
gree; out of proportion, disproportionate, inade- 
quate. Const, ■withy to. 

1684 Boyle Porousn. Solid Bod. tv. Wks. 1772 IV. 780 So 
they be not incommensurate to its pores. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 127 p 10 His improvement grows continually 
more incommensurate to his life. 1847 Grote Greece 11. 
xxx:. IV. 172 The four ancient tribes.. had become incom- 
mensurate with the existing condition of the Attic people. 
1856 FKOUDE Hist. Eng. II. 2$i That power, unfortunately, 
was incommensurate with their good will, 

+ b. Having parts or elements out of propor- 
tion ; disproportioned. Obs. rare, 

1650 Bulwer Anthropcmet. 186 The natural proportion of 
the body is depraved, and the Body made incommensurate. 
2. Not having a common standard of measure- 
ment ; = Incommensurable. 

a 1687 H. More (J.), The diagonaMine and side of a quad- 
rate . . to our apprehension, are incommensurate. 1694 
Holder Disc. Time (J.), If the year comprehend days, it is 
but as any greater space of time may be said to comprehend 
a less, though the less space be incommensurate to the 
greater. 2864 J. H. Newman Afol. 374 Difficulty and doubt 
are incommensurate. 

Hence Inconune*nsurately adv. ; Inconmie*n- 
surateness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, / ncommensurateness, incommensur- 
able Quality. 1825 Coleridge Aids A*#?. ^1848) I. 285 The 
Utter incommensurateness and the unsatisfying qualities 
of the things around us. 1828 Webster cites Cheyne for 
Incommensurately. 1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 152 The 
incommensurateness of Christianity, under its present de- 
velopments, to embrace and to form a rest for the new 
mental developments of society. 

tln.commeusnra'txoii. Obs. rare. [Ik- 3.] 
Incommensurateness; disproportionateness. 

1650 Bulwer Anihropontet. 250 In knowing and judging 
of Commensuration or Incommensuration of a Body. 
Inconuniscible (ink/mi-sib’l), a. rare. [ad. 
L. incommiscibilis : see Ik- 3 and Commjsciblk.] 
Incapable of being mixed together. 

2620 Wotton in Reliq. (1672) 501 Whose habits make us 
inconuniscible. 1813 Bp. J ebb Let. xlit. in Life., etc. 476 To 
blend materials, if not altogether, inconuniscible, at least 
very uncongenial. 1825 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIII. 146 
Incommlsciule with matter. 

Hence IncommiscibiTity, incapacity of being 
mixed together (or with something), 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. v. 90 By some anti- 
pathic, or incummiscibility therewith. 

f Incommi’xed, Obs. [In- 3 .] Not 

mixed together, or with something; unmingled. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 28 Which preserved their 
bones and ashes incommixed. 1660 Stanley Hist. Phitos. 
ix. (1701) 352^2 Those fair things which are first, and Divine, 
and Incommixt, and always the same. 

+ Incommi , xtnre. Obs. [In- 3.] Freedom 
from mixture; unmixed condition. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 100 This incom- 
mixture and simple purity of parts and principles, a x68z 
SirT. Browne Tracts (1684) 135 In what purity and incom- 
mixture the Language of that People stood which were 
casually discovered in the heart of Spain. 
Incommobrllty. rare ~ l . [ad. late L. in- 
commobilitdSy f. in- (In- 3) + commobilis easily 
moved : see -UT.] Incapability of being moved 
or stirred to feeling. 

1822 T, Taylor A p nidus, Philos. Plato 11.346 The attend- 
ants on this are indignation, and incommobility, which is 
called in Greek aopyrjoia, or a disposition incapable of being 
excited to anger. 

t InCO - miB.odate, v. Obs. [f. ppl.stemofL. 
incommoJdre to inconvenience, f. tncommod-us in- 
convenient : see Incommode a.] 

1. t ratts. - Incommode v. i. 


x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vL § 24. 400 As wee may 
easily thinke that the French would gladly incommodate 
the King of England. 1648 Earl Westmoreland Olia 
Sacra (1379) 140 When the Scorching Noon-day es heat, 
Incommodates the Lowing Neat. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 106 Tea., consumes superfluous Humours, which 
incommodate the Brain. 

2. —Incommode v. 2 . 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. Fill (Camden) 86 This 
definition doth nothing incommodate and hurt our cause. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 3.) *82 ^our 
Maiesty may bestow it without inconunodaUng your 
affaires. 1682 H. More Anuot. Glattvill's LuxO. *15 «n- 
commodated by any dull cloudy obscurations^ . 

+ Inco'mittodate, fpl. a. Obs._ [ad. L. 
com modal- us, pa. pple. of incommoddre : see prec.j 
Incommoded ; inconvenienced. . 

*6*2 Mabbe tr- Aleman’s Guzman d'Alf it. 117 This, 
incommodate accommodating of thy selfe will emt thee 
money. 1658 Bailue in Z. Boyd Zion s Flnvert (1855) ApP- 
35/1. I. .am exceedingly incommodate. 1669 Morton Ara* 
Eng Mem. 22 Scurvy, and other Diseases, which this long 
Voyage and their inernmnodate condition had brought upon 
then. 43 _ 2 



INCOMMODATION. 


Incommodation (inkpmfttei-Jan)* Now rare 
or Obs. [n. of action from L. iticommoddrc to In- 
commode.] The action of incommoding, or fact 
of being incommoded ; inconvenience. 

*664 H, More Myst. Iniq. xx.j75.But to let pass these in- 
commodations of the Body ; Christianity may be made very 
uneasie and uncomfortable by several rackings and distraet- 
ings of the Mind. 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. ii, The assurance 
of crowd and incommodation at public places. 1857 Chamb. 
If mil. VIII. 8 Enjoyments were purchased at a rather dear 
rate in the incommodations connected with that coach. 

. t Inconmio'&e, a. (sb.) Obs. [a. F. incommode 
(z6t h c. in Godef Comp/.), ad. L. incomtnodits'm- 
convenient, f. in- (In- 3j +- commodus convenient : 
see Commode a.] 

1. Inconvenient, troublesome; = Incommodious i. 

1672 Wycherley Lovefn Wood Ded., To be obliging to 

that excess as you are. .is a dangerous quality, and may be 
very, incommode to you. 1686 tr. Agzatis 75 Think of 
gaining the esteem of the World, and never shew your self 
incommode. 1762-72 H. Walpole Vertuc’s A need. Paint. 
(1786) V. 202 If those streams of hair were incommode in 
a battle, I know nothing they were adapted to. Ibid. 264 
Vertue was incommode ; he loved truth. 

2. Unsuitable, unfitting; = Incommodious 4. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 31 It seems more incommode 

to say that God moves and predetermines to al other acts. 

B. sb. An inconvenience, incommodity. 

1518 Wolsey Let. to A nib ass. Prance in Strype peel. 
Mem . (1721) I. i. 22 Advoiding sundry incommodes and in- 
conveniences that might follow thereof 

Incommode (inkpmou-d), v. [a. F. incom- 
mode- r ( 1 5 th c. in Littre), ad. L. incommoddre to 
inconvenience : see Incomsiodate i/.] 

1. trans. To subject to inconvenience or dis- 
comfort ; to trouble, annoy, molest, embarrass, 
inconvenience. 

1598 Florjo, Incomodare, to incommode, to trouble, to 
disease [etc.]. 1672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. in The 
King would find himself incommoded with all that furniture 
upon his back. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lcct. iil 87 Every 
breath of wind would incommode us. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (iSn) V. viii. 96 Not that .. I would incommode 
the lady. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 334 We had been, 
for some weeks past, so accustomed to sleep entirely. in the 
open air, that, at first, the confinement of a chamber incom- 
moded us. 1883 J. Hawthorne Dust II. 96 The revelation 
could be so managed as not to incommode anyone. 

2. To affect with inconvenience; to hinder im- 
pede, obstruct (an action, etc.). 

1702 W. J. Bruyn’s Voy . Levant liv. 210 A wooden Shed, 
which very much incommodes their marching in Procession. 
*775 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. T/trale 33 July, The hay har- 
vest is here very much incommoded by daily showers. 1802 
Med. Jrul. VIII. 37 The breathing was much incommoded 
when she reclined on a sofa or bed. 

t Inc ommo dement (- 0 u 'dment). Obs. rare. 
[ad. F. incommoddment (1549 in R. Estienne), f. 
incommodcr: see -ment.] Condition of being in- 
commoded or inconvenienced. 

1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 315 (L.), I persisted in my 
ordinary course of living and business, though with severe 
incommodement. 

t Xncommo'deration. Obs. [In- 3 J The 
opposite of 1 commoderation * ; mixture (of * hu- 
mours ’) in undue proportions. 

x6xz Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 141 An Apostume 
is a tumour composed of three kinds of diseases. ...Intem- 
perature, Incommoderation, and Solution of continuity. 

f Xncommcrdiate, v. Obs . [irreg. f. Incom- 
modious (or its source) + : ate 3 . Cf. Commodiate.] 
— Incommode v. 

1650 Earl Monm. tr. Senault's Man bee. Guilty 171 We 
ought to incommodiate our selves, to serve our friends. 
1654 — tr. Bentivoglto's Hist. Warrs Flanders 111. vii. 426 It 
is not to be said . . how much the Artillery was incommo- 
.diated. Ibid. 359, 363, 384. 


Incommodious (inkpm^'diss), a . [f. In- 3 + 
Commodious ; cf. F. incommode, L. incommodes.] 
Not commodious, or the opposite of commodious. 

1, Causing inconvenience or discomfort ; trouble- 
some, annoying, disagreeable, inconvenient. 

1551 Robinson tr. More’s U top. 1, (Arb.) 48 Beside their 
dayiy labour, their life is nothing hard or incommodious. 
1654 tr. Scudcry’s Curia Pol. 131 The Slaves know that the 
lightest chaines are alwaies the least incommodious. 1713 
Derham Phys.-Theol. in. iv. 80 Hills and Vales though to 
a peevish weary Traveller, they may seem incommodious 
and troublesome, yet are a noble Work of the great Creator, 
x 822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 289 It may be 
given in any form, though its disgusting taste points out 
that of pills as the least incommodious. . . ' 

f b. Of persons or their dispositions : Trouble- 
some, difficult to get on with. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4* M. U59 6 ) 4V= In the time of this 
Commodus' although he was an incommodious prince [etc.]. 
X781 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 20 Nov., A temper very 
incommodious in sickness, and by no means amiable in the 

te +°2 ' disadvantageous, hurtful, injurious. Obs. 

,57^-80 North Plutarch( 1676)77 They cast also, a certain 
mn.sSre and steam .. that is very’ htirtfull and incommo- 
dlons i6ee Moufet & Bennet Health's Imf-reev. (17,6) 
3 ° Whrras Homy is hurtful to choleric Complexions, 
Sugar is incommodious or hurtful unto none. _ . 

+ 8. Unprofitable, unfit,- unsuitable; unbefitting, 

unbecoming. Const, for , to , or inf. O s. 

£ den Treat. Nr.ve Ind. (Arb.) 41 There are manye 
wikkmnesses ..lacking water, and incommodious for the 
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lyfe of man. . 1628 Jackson Creed vi. xx. 5 5, I am not 
ignorant what censures pass upon' this author for his incom- 
modious speeches in this argument. 1714 Steelf. Lover 
No. 20 (1723) it?. It was incommodious to the Circum- 
stances of his Family. 

4. Of places or the like: Not convenient for 
shelter, travelling, etc. ; not affording good or 
sufficient accommodation ; inconveniently small, 
narrow, etc. ; uncomfortable. 

1615 tr. De Mon/art's Surv. E. Indies 7 A great bridge 
of boates . . som-what incommodious by reason of the larce- 
nes and height of the Riuer. 5687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 10 The Streets of this Town are incommodious, in 
that one is always going either up hill or down hill. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xix. 220 An incommodious port. 1777 Howard 
Prisons Png. (1780) 212 In March 1775, when the number 
of prisoners was 375,' there were with them in this incom- 
modious prison wives and children 46. 1859 Dickens T. Two 
C ities n. 1, Tellson’s Bank was small, dark, ugly, and very 
incommodious. 

Incommo-dionsly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In an incommodious manner or degree ; incon- 
veniently, uncomfortably; troublesome])’. 

% X551 R. Robinson tr. More’s Utof>. ii. (Arb.) 93 To th- 
intent the syckc , . shuld not lye to thronge or strayte, and 
therfore vneasely,^ and incommodiously. 1583 Fulke De- 
fence xiii. 439 Neither was this Cyprian's fault alone, that 
he wrote of repentance many things incommodiously [rnarg. 
impmdenter ] and unwisely. 1652 Cogan tr. Scuderys 
Ibrahim 11. i. 15 It is certain, that 1 am not incommodiously 
inconstant. X713 Derham Phys.-Theol. v. ii. (R.), Without 
this erect posture his eyes would have been the most prone, 
and incommodiously situated of all animals. 1784 Cowper 
Task 1. 69 Incommodiously pent in, And ill at ease behind.. 

Incommo'diousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being incommodious; inconvenience, 
incommodity. Also with//., An inconvenience. 

1624 Donne Serin. V. exxx. 330 If Abraham had any such 
doubts . . of an Incommodiousness in so troublesome a Seal, 
of a Needlessness in so impertinent a Seal. 1640 Sanderson 
Scnn. II. 175 God hath so tempered the things of this 
world, that every commodity hath some incommodiousness, 
and every conveniency some inconvenience attending the 
same, a 1713 Ellwood Auiobiog. (1765) 151 The Incom- 
modiousness of the Place wherein he was kept, may have 
occasioned his Death. 2854 Chamb. Jml. 1. 257 Bearing 
. . evils altogether beyond masculine philosophy— even, . it 
may be, incommodiousnesses that threaten health, nay, life 
itself. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. i, The partners in 
the House were proud of its smallness . . proud of its ugli- 
ness, and proud of its incommodiousness. 

Xn commodity (ink^mp-diti). [a. F. incom - 
modi/d (1389 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. incommo - 
diias, f. incommodus : see Incommode a. and -ity.] 
X. Incommodious quality, condition, or state of 
things ; inconvenience, disadvantage, discomfort. 

x 43 2 -5° tr .Higden (Rolls) VI. 31 The gardyn of delices, 
where noon intemperaunce is or affliccioun of incommodite, 
but the fruicion of alle maner delices. ? a 1500 Chester PI. 
xi. 5 Moche teene and incommodite Foloweth age. 1540-x 
Elyot Image Gov . (1549) 202 Nor there is any other thyng 
priuatelie dooen'to our mcommoditee. 2596 Spenser State 
Irel. Wks. (Globe) 6x8/1 Declare your opinion .. about the 
Iawes of that realme, what incomodity you have conceaved 
to be in them. 2633 T. Stafford Pac.Hib. 11. xv. (1810) 385 
To bee exposed to the like incommoditie of cold and raine. 
1773 Johnson Lei. Io Bosivell 27 Nov., I came home last 
night, without any incommodity, danger, or weariness. 

2. With pi. : An incommodious thing or circum- 
stance ; an inconvenience, disadvantage ; a discom- 
fort, annoyance, •f* Formerly also in stronger sense ; 
Something hurtful, an injury, damage (cf. 1 ). 

1432-50 tr .Higden (Rolls) VIII.24I In the endeofherveste 
were so moche wete and reyne . . whereby mony incommo- 
dites folowede. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione^ 11. xii. 58 To suffre 
many contrary fringes & diuerse incomodites in pis wrecchid 
lif. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (159.9) *6 Touching their 
expedition ’ by land it was full of incommodities. 2625 
Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 541 It is good to set before vs, 
the Incommodities, and Commodities of Vsury. 171* Land. 
Gaz. No. 4919/2 The Incommodities of the Season will soon 
oblige the Troops to decamp. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale 
Rom. vii. I. 107 As soon as my incommodities allowed me 
to think of past occurrences. 

+ Inco*mmodcms, a. Obs. rare . [f. L. zn- 
conimod-zts inconvenient (see above) + -ous.] — In- 
commodious. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 180 The Communitie. .do best 
understand what is most commodous or incornmodous for 
the preservation and promotion of their Societies. 

+ Inco*xmnon, var. of Encosimon v . Obs., to 
make common. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. lxxvi. 235 The way to make 
Honour last, is to doe by it, as men doe by rich Jewels; 
not in-common them to the every day eyes. ’ 

Incommunicability (ink/mi«:nikabi-tfti). 

[f. next + -iTY.] = Incosimdnicableness. 

21639 Carew Song (title) Wks. (1651) 82 Incommumca. 
bility of Love. 1660 Jer. 1 'ay;.G:i Duct.^ ir. 11. rule 

vi. § 24 An act of so great simplicity and incommunicability 
that it hath neither brother nor sister, mother nor daughter, 
kiff nor kin. 1855 De Quincey Let. to Daughters 3 Mar. 
in H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xviii. 100 To account for the 
incommunicability and to show that the accident or last 
night in George Square was no accident. ^ 
Incommunicable (ink/miri'nikab’l), a. [f. 
In- 3 + Communicable : cf. F. zncommuntcabU 
( 16 th c., Calvin hist.), mod.L. incommunicabilis .] 

X. Not communicable ; that cannot be communi- . 
cated or made common; incapable of being im- 
parted or shared. 


IK COMMUNICATION. 


„ : . - ~* •■**«« 075 nee ..who d(V», 

communicate the incommunicable properties of God 
creatures. 1608 Willet Hexapla in Exod. 40 This name 
lehouah is also incommunicable. z6?z Wilkins Hat. Relir 
104 l hose are called incommunicable attributes, which are 
proper to God alone, and not communicated to any creature 
1700 C. Johnston Chtysal( 1822) III. 139 To wrest from the 
sovereign an essential part of the incommunicable powtr oi 
the crown. r8r4 Southey Roderick xvm. 65 None shared 
or knew His deep and incommunicable joy. 
b. absol. or as sb. 

n 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts * Mon. ^642)32 A Keception 
or Superabundant Transcendency, Christs peculiar Incom. 
mtimcable, which.. is ultra conscrtes. 

2. That cannot be communicated to another bv 
speech ; incapable of being told or uttered ; ineffable 
unspeakable, unutterable. 

1664 South Twelve Serm. (1697) II. 79 How freely did 
Christ unbosom himself to his Disciples?, .[not] in the extra- 
ordinary discoveries of the Gospel only, but also of those 
incommunicable Revelations of the Divine Love, in refer- 
ence to their own personal interest in it. 1827 Poiaok 
Course T. v, Heard unutterable things, And incommunica- 
ble visions saw. _ a 1864 Ferrier Grk. /’kilos. (1B66) 252 
Its true meaning is utterly incommunicable by one being to 
another. 


3. Not communicative ; incommunicative. 

1568 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. iv. x. 136 Terrible judges, 
seuere, intractable, collerick, incommunicable. 1831 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 247 About the Essays or Colloquies I can 
tell nothing, Murray being incommunicable. 

4. Not in communication (with others or with 
each other) ; not having inter-communication ; 
without communication or intercourse. 

1646 Sir T. Brown e. P seud. Ef. vi. vii. 307 For the North 
and Southerne pole, are the invariable termes of that Axis 
whereon the heavens doe move, and are therefore incom- 
municable and fixed points. 2804 Wordmv. Affliction Mar- 
garet viii, Perhaps . . thou . . hast been summoned to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep An incommunicable 
sleep. 1865 Guote Plato II, xxv. 266 The two worlds, 
though naturally disjoined, were not incommunicable. 

Incommu'nica'bleiiess. [f. prec. -t -mss.] 
The quality of being incommunicable : a. Incapa- 
bility of being communicated, imparted, or shared. 

1609 Bp. Hall Ho Peace with Rome § 8 Wee neither can 
nor dare arrogate vnto our selues those things which, by an 
holy reseruation and incommunicablenesse, are proper onely 
vnto the Highest. 2701 Bevf.rley Glory of Grace 11 The 
Incommunicableness of the Perfection of all the Attributes 
of God. 1882 Matheson in Expositor Aug. 140/rhe Jew 
emphasized, .the self-containedness, the incommunicableness 
of God. 


i* b. Want of inter-communication or intercourse. 
1643 Herle in T. Goodwin, etc. Apol. Narration Introd., 
The vindication of the Protestant party in general], from 
the aspersions of Incommunicablenesse within it sclfe, and 
Incompatiblenesse with Magistracy. 

c. Reticence, taciturnity, incommunicativeness. 
1835 Edittl Rev. LX. 280 His incommunicableness with 
his children accounts for the paucity of those familiar 
anecdotes. b ' 

Xncommunicably (ink^mi/rnikabh), adv. 
[f. as prec. d- -ly *.] In an incommunicable man- 
ner ; in a way that cannot be communicated, im- 
parted, or shared. ... . 

1627 Hakewill Apol. (1630) 1. iv. i. 46 [Annihilation is] as 
incommiinicably the effect of a power divine and above 
nature, as is the worke of the Creation it selfe. 1707 Norris 
Treat. Humility vii. 300 To usurp that praise and honour 
which is peculiarly and incommunicably due to him. xB8r 
Farrar Early C/tr . II. 430 Abide in, the Unction. It is 
a thing absolutely real, incommunicably dissevered from all 
that is false. 

b. Without communication or intercourse.^ 

1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 1Q7 Each, in ins own 
little world of air, stood incommunicably separate. 

+ Inc ommu*ni cate, a. Oh. rare . U 
+ Communicate ppl. a.] =next. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) ix It is not happy °y 
an incommunicate happiness, nor glorious by an incom- 
inunicate glory. 

Hence f I ncomran ■ ni c at ely adv., without com- 


munication. . . 

x 65 4 H. More Myst. Iniq., Synopsis Proph. 524 AsmsuJar 
pr individual substance copipletelyexisting by itself, but 
incommunicably, though incommunicatcly. _ 

f Incommunicated,///. Obs. rare. [In- -J 
Not communicated ; uncommunicated ; that 1 
without communication. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep> in. *xtv. 271 


Although 


in that indistinguisht masse, all things seemed > on » >. 
separated by the voyce of God, according to their . pe 

they came out in incommunicatcd varieties. anu irre 

seminal ities. 1664 H. More Antid. AM. st. 18 
cies so far as we know incommunicated to any Lrea 1 

Incomm'tt’n.icatiHg’, a. [In- s -] ^ ot com ' 

municating, withont communication. 

a 1676 Half. Hist. Com. Law xii. Iiral j™ 1 .. ,1"' 
fusion and Disparity that would unavoidably f. n q, n J, 
Ad ministration was by several incommunirating 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 130 * ve ". t" 
Northern Nations and incommunicating Angles* j 
guages are widely differing. 1876 J- 

Addr. etc. (1891) IV. 22 5 Inconimumcaiiog dDtanc . 

t Iricommnnica'tion. Obs. y* m 
sence or want of communication or imparting. 

x6xx Sclater Key (1629) 133 The third branch 
munication, Innidia Canina .. the dog inllie ma S • . 

J.DoucHTvCA»«A^M/iwM^lheyinflKtedvpon>!;'” re)i 


stension.on 
2653 Manton 


(as I may say) incommumcation with the un 
5N Exp. fames ill 14 Envy discovered* iLeu 



IN COMMUNICATIVE. 

By jncommunication : men would have all things inclosed 
within their own line and pale. 

Incommunicative (rakpmi/7-nM.iv), a. 
[In- 3 .] Not communicative; not disposed for 
intercourse or conversation ; uncommunicative. 

1670 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Set . Men (1841) I. 149 We 
cannot expect it from one here (who is incommunicative). 
1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. To Rdr. 15, I shall not 
imitate their incommunicative Tenaciousness. 18x6 Byron 
Eragm ., * Could I remount Or^do they in their silent cities 
dwell Each in his incommunicative cell ? 1851 Hawthorne 
Grandfather' s Chair hi. xi. (1879) 210, I am naturally a 
silent and incommunicative sort of character. 

Hence Incommtrnicatively adv . ; Incommu*- 
nicativeness. 

x8x6 J . Scott f'Ys. Paris (ed. 5) 45 The officer resisted 
conversation with more firmness than is usual in France .. 
and shut himself up in almost total incommunicativeness. 
«x86*Thoreau Cape Cod vi. (1865) 109 Silently, and for 
the most part incommunicatively, going about their busi- 
ness. 187a J. L. Sanford Estim. Eng. Kings , Chas. I, 335 
The overt act of a lie seemed frequently the best method of 
incommunicativeness. 

Incommutabi*Hty. [f. next + -itt. Cf. 
mod.F. i nco?nm utabili td (1718 in Diet. Acad.).'] 
The quality or condition of being incommutable. 

1674 tr. Boethius 187 (T.) This order, by its own incom- 
mutability, keeps all things mutable within their several 
ranks and conditions. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kitowl. 
1. 48 Maimonides maintained the incommutability of the law. 

Incommutable (inkpmi/7*tab’l), a. [ad. L. 

incommutdbilis , f. in- (In- 3) +- commutdbilis Com- 
mutable: cf. F. incommutable (1381 in Hatz.- 
Barm.). In sense 2 f. In- 3 + Commutable.] 

1. Not changeable; not liable to change or altera- 
tion ; unchangeable, immutable. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione m. ill. 66 But alias ! for good in- 
commutable, for mede inestimable, for souerayn worship, 
for endeles glory, men wol not suffre he lest werynes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 26 b/2 The Incomutable deyte of the 
blessyd trynyte is without ony chaungyng. 1677 Gale Crt . 
Gentiles iv. 184 One uniforme, sempiteme, and incommut- 
able Rule of Justice in al Times and Nations. 1842 Chal- 
mers Led. Rom. I, 54 The giver of a perfect and incom- 
mutable law. 

2. Not commutable; that cannot be commuted 
or exchanged ; unexchangeable. 

1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 331 The 
powers, though invisible, are incommutable ; nor can those 
of the shipwright enable him to forge an anchor, or those 
of the smith enable him to construct a ship, a 1806 Horsley 
Serin . (x8u) 424 Notwithstanding the reality of those dif- 
ferences, and the incommutable nature of the two things. 

Hence Incomimrtably adv., unexchangeable ; 
Incomimrtableness. 

1828 Webster, Incommutableness , the quality of being in- 
commutable. Incommutably , without reciprocal change. 
1855 W. H. Mill Applic. Pantk. Princ. (1861) 197 But the 
first element of this name Eliakim . . differs in its initial 
radical letter and etymology from *HAt . . as completejy 
and incommutably as do their respective correlations in 
Arabic, Allah and Ali. 

t Incommutative, a. Obs. rarc~°. [In- 3.] 
1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Incommutative , not to be changed 
or altered. 

Incompact (ink^mparkt), a. [In- 3.] Not 
compact; loosely put together ; of loose consistency. 

1616 Bullokar, Incompact , slight, not close ioyned. 1684 
T. Burnet Tk. Earth 11. 55 These mines, .being not onely 
unequal in their surface, but also hollow, loose, and incom- 
pact: ^within, as ruines use to be. 1759 tr. DuhameT s Husb. 
1. viii. (1762) 22 The earth itselfloose and incompact, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1829 Landor Wks. (1846) I. 399/2 The empire of the 
Czars being already incompact and vast. _ 1852 Seidel 
Organ 116 Their tone is too braying and incoherent^ (or 
incompact). 1869 Haddan A lost. Succ. iii. 55 An organized 
Church is a more effective instrument for the transmission 
of truth than the incompact school of a philosophical sect. 

Hence Incompa'ctly adv., Xncompa’ctness. 

5727 Bailey vol. II, Incompactness. 1846 Landor Wks. 
I. 71/2 My memory.. is apt to stagger and swerve under 
verses piled incompactly. 1898 Black w. Mag. Oct. 540/r 
The geese . . have a strange air of incompactness, mainly 
attributable to the independent character of many of their 
wing-feathers. 

Incompaxted, a - rare. [f. .In- 3 + Com- 
pacted ppl. tr.i] Not compacted ; incompact. 

1680 Boyle Sce/t. Chcm. v. Wks. 1772 I. 546 The other 
four elements might indeed be variously and loosely blended 
together, hut woutd remain inccfnpacted. 

Incomparability (inkp:mparabHiti). [f. next: 
see -ityJ The quality of being incomparable ; in- 
comparableness. 

*603 Florio Montaigne (1634) .5.68 Truth bath her lets, 
discommodities and incomparabilities with us. 1884 tr. 
Lotze’s Metaph. 436 Opposing those who adduce theincom- 
parability of things psychical and material as an objection 
against the possibility of any interaction between them. 

Incomparable (inkp-mparabT), a. {adv., sb.) 
[a. F, incomparable (1 2-1 3th c. in Uatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. incompardbilis , f. in- (In- 3 ) + compardbilit 
Comparable.] 

# I. With which there is no comparison ; unequalled 
in manner, kind, or degree; matchless, peerless, 

transcendent. 

. 1412-20 I.ydc. Ckron. Troy 1. vi. And of beaute 3c bene 
incomparable, c 1450 Co?>. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 391 Heyl ! 
incomparabil quen Goddis holy tron » 1533 Elyot Cast. 
Helthe (1541) 35a, Honye is of incomparable efficacy. 
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<x 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 451 She was afterwards 
his incomparable wife. . 1740 Warburton Div. Legat. iv. 
y. Wks. 18x1 IV. 215 A new hypothesis .. which hath the 
incomparable Sir Isaac Newton for its Patron. 1871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Europe ix. (1894) 202 The squalor of an 
Italian town surrounds monuments ofincomparable beauty. 
1897 Gladstone Let. 20 Apr., Incredible shame, incom- 
parable bungling. 

2. Not to be compared {with or it>). 

1614 Jackson Creed in. xi. § 18 marg., Vriiuersal! absolute 
obedience vnto men is incomparable with true loyalty vnto 
Christ. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav.x\6 Neere mountayne 
Taurus is now a Citie both great and famous, yet incom- 
parable to what shce was in Ecbatans time. 1897 A ll butt's 
Syst. Med. III. 64 0 As knowledge becomes more accurate, 
the tables constructed in successive periods become incom- 
parable. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 15 May 9/2 The British patent 
system . . is incomparable, from every point of view almost, 
with the patent systems of Germany and the United States. 

t B. adv. = Incomparably. Obs. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) ror Mekyl more gladder 
and that yncomparable for thecerten bydyngthat he boode 
to haue the sight of god._ 55x6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 40 b, Thou shalte be in heuen ruler of incomparable 
more treasure. 1664 Power Exp, Philos. 1. 6 The Gray, 
or Horse-Fly. Her eye is an incomparable pleasant 
spectacle. 

C. sb. 1. An incomparable or matchless person 
or thing. 

1704 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 355 That there 
ever should be such a succession of incomparables. 1807 tr. 
Three Germans III. 19 This incomparable would be an evil 
to be dreaded in the city. 

2. A name for a North American bird, the 
Nonpareil or Painted Bunting ( Cyanospiza or 
Passerina ciris ), so called from its gorgeous 
colouring, blue, green, yellow, and scarlet. 

3889 Cent. Diet., Cyanospiza .. contains the common 
indigo-bird of the United States the lazuli finch the 
nonpareil, incomparable, or pape [etc.]. 

Incompara'bleness (mk/rmparab’lnes). [f. 
prec. + -ness.] The quality of being incomparable. 

1633 T. Adams E*p. 2 Peter iii. 5 Whose . .incomparable- 
ness of number, may well fill our hearts with admiration. 
1733 Fielding Don Quixote Eng. 11. v, I will make thee a 
dreadful example toall future knights who shall dare dispute 
the incomparaoieness of that divine lady. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. Kmnvl. II. 1003/1 It is from this centre that 
the ideas of his.. incomparableness and glory irradiate. 

Incomparably (ink-p-mparabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + ; c f, F. incomparablement (i --13th c.), 

L. ineomparabilitcrd\ In an incomparable manner 
or degree ; in a way that does not admit of com- 
parison ; beyond comparison. 

cx 422 HocclevE Learn to Die 257 Goostly lucres & 
wynnynges .. Exceedynge in value all eerthly thynges In- 
conparablely. c 1450 Mir our Saluacioun 1263 Hirebemes 
ouer alle the sternes ere incomparabli bright. 1531 Elyot 
Gov. 1. xxvii, Shootinge in the longebowe .. incomparably 
excelleth all other exercise. 1634 Heywood Mauiejihead 
m. Wks. 1874 IV. *31 Does not the new Gowne the Prince 
sent my Mistresse, become her most incomparably? 1666 
Boyle Orig. Formes Cp Qual. (1674) 14 The structure even 
of the rarest watcb is incomparably inferiour to that of a 
humane body. 17** Addison Sped. No. 419 f 7 Shake- 
spear has incomparably excelled all others. 1855 E.mekson 
in Scot. Rev. (1883) 283 Incomparable things said incom- 
parably well. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. it. 115 
Strafford, .was incomparably the abler of the two. 

t Xncompa-red, a. Obs. rare~ *. [Ik- 3.] Un- 
matched, matchless, peerless, incomparable. 

1590 Spenser To Sir P. Walsingham i That Mantuane 
Poetes incompared spirit. 

Incompass, obs. var. of Encompass v. 

+ Incompa*ssible, a. Obs. rare ~ l . [a. obs. 

F. incompassible incompatible (14th c. in Godef.), 
f. in- (In- 3) + cotttpassible, a parallel form to Com- 
patible.] Incompatible. 

1630-56 Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherland 413 
(Jam.) It seemed to be incompassible in the persone of any 
subject, derogative to the king's honor, and insupportablie 
grievous to the leidges. 

+ Incompa'ssion. Obs. [f. In - 3 + Com- 
passion*. so It. iucompasstottc.] Want or absence 
of compassion or pity. 

1625 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1637) 231 There are many publike 
and nationall sinnes, .. our incompassion to our brethren 
miserably wasted with Warre and Famine in other parts of 
the world. 1630 Ibid. II. 259 Whilst we avoid the one 
extreme, that oftneompassion, we may not fall into the other, 1 
that of foolish pity. *675 Art Contentm. x. § 7. 232 [They] j 
look on our enrolments and their sufferings thro the con- 
tracting optics of ingratitude and incompassion. 

tinoojupa'ssionate, a. Obs. [Ik- 3.] Not 
compassionate ; void of compassion or pity. 

x6ix Cotgr., Impiteuxy pitilesse, incompassionate. 1623 
Sanderson 12 Serve (1637) 126 He was to wrestle with the 
unjust and bitter upbratdings of unreasonable and incom- 
passionate men. 1674 Flatman Rcvtno 8 When incom- 
passionate Age shall plow The delicate Amira’s brow. 1679 
Establ. Test 21 They will, .repay them with the. .most in- 
compassionate Cruelty- 

Hence Incompa’ssionately without com- 
passion or pity; + Incompa-ssionateness, lack 
of compassion, pitilessness. 

1621 T. Grancer On Eccl. 94 (T. Suppl.) The incom- 
passionateness of other great men, which were merciless, 
cruel, and hard-hearted. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 11. iii, 
Plead not., without sense of pity So tncompassionately. 

Incompatibility fa. F. 

incompatibility (15^ c.) : see next and -rrr.J 


^COMPATIBLENESS. 

. 1* The quality or condition of being incompatible; 
incongruity, absolute inconsistency, irreconcilable- 
ness. 

16x1 Cotgr., Incompatibility incompatibUitie, tarring, 
disagreement. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 310 The in com- 
patilfilitie of the then vsd superstitions in the Camp, and 
Chrisrianitie. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. tv. iii. § 15 Incom- 
patibility, or repugnancy to co-existence. 1763 Scrafton 
Indostan ii. (1770) 45 Hadjee Hamet .. gave the world an 
instance more of the incompatibility of wickedness with 
happiness. 1831 Brewster Optics vii. § 66. 73 The hypo- 
thesis . . which others had rejected from its incompatibility 
with the phenomena of the spectrum. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. J28 Divorces are readily allowed for incompati- 
bility of temper. 

b. (with pi.) An incompatible thing or quality. 
1671 E. Panton Spec. Juvent. 105 You may tell me that 
I propose Incompatibilities. 1759 Dilworth Pope 80 They 
made him an absurd Compound of incompatibilities. i8z* 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Artif. Comedy Last Cent., The comedy, 
I have said, is incongruous ; a mixture of Congreve with 
sentimental incompatibilities. 1853 Kane Grinndl Exp . 
xlvii. (1856) 442 It became a graie question, how to recon- 
cile the incompatibilities of dog and goat. 

+ 2. = Incomfetibiuty. Obs. rare . 
r659 Pari. Let. 9 May in England $ Co/if. 14 We. .urged 
their incompatibility to judge of the Members. 

Incompatible a. (sb.) [ad. 

med.L. incotnpatibilis (said of benefices) ; cf. F. 
incompatible (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), and see 
In- 3 and Compatible.] Not compatible. 

1. Of benefices, etc. : Incapable of being held 
together. [med.L. incoin pati bills.] 

1563-87 Foxe A. fy M.{ 1596) 3/2 For infinite dispensa- 
tions, as to dispense with age, with order, with benefices 
incompatible. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 57 Inacted, 
aganis pluralitie of offices incompatible in one man's persone. 
1726 Ayliffe Parergoji 1 15 By the Canon Law Incom- 
patible Benefices are Dignities, Parsonages and other 
Benefices, which do by some Statute or approv'd Custom 
require a Personal Residence. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. 
Eccl. Terms , Benefice incompatible, means one which 
cannot be held with another. 

2. Mutually intolerant ; incapable of existing to- 
gether in the same subject ; contrary or opposed in 
character ; discordant, incongruous, inconsistent. 

X592 Daniel Rosamond I iij, As heere beholde th* incom- 
patible blood Of age and youth. 1628!*. Spencer Logick 75 
When thesubiect. and the thing dissenting, doth abhorre each 
other, and are .. incompatible, than there is a totall opposi- 
tion betweene them. 169* Bentley Boyle Led. ii. 66 The 
ideas of Matter and Thought are absolutely incompatible. 
X755 Fox in H. Walpole Mem, Geo . // (1847) II. ii. 37 Yet. . 
are we on incompatible lines ? 1816 T. L. Peacock Head- 
long H dll vii, Luxury and liberty are incompatible. 2871 
Blackie Four Phases i. 18 He felt that to be a politician and 
a preacher of righteousness was to combine two vocations 
practically incompatible, 
b. Const, with. 

a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 24 A prudence which 
was incompatible with her Sisters nature. 2781 Gibbon 
Dccl. <$■ F. xxvii. III. 68 The use of the shield is incom- 
patible with that of the bow, 2832 tr Sismondi's Ital. 
Rep. xv. 319 Law and order seemed incompatible with the 
government of priests. 

+ c. Const, to. (Sometimes confused with Ik- 
cojipetibke.) Obs. 

1642 R. Greville (Ld. Brooke) Episc. 113 A trade, which 
yet they thinke not altogether incompatible to Preaching. 
2652 Gaule Magastrom. 75^ not the prescience or provision 
of future things, .incompatible to the nature of any creature 
in heaven or earth ? 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous ( 1825) 10 r 
Balaam knew it was incompatible to Him to lie or repent. 
1790 Anna M. Johnson Monmouth III. u She knew the un- 
conditional liberation , . was incompatible to his Lord-.bip’s 
professions. 

d. Const, of : Intolerant of. Obs. 

1605 RALEIGH Introd. Hist. Eng. (1693) 34 The English 
Nobility, incompatible oj these new Concurrents, found .. a 
darkning of their Dignities by the Interposition of so many. 
2613-18 Daniel Colt. Hist. Eng. (1621) 24 A NobiJitie, stub- 
borne, haughty, and incompatible of each other’s precedency 
1646 Buck Rich. Ill 51 He was now incompatible of any 
others precedency and propinquity. 

1 3. Unable to agree or ‘ get on * together ; dis- 
agreeing, at variance. Obs. 

1567 Throgmorton Let . to Eliz . in Robertson Hist. Scot. 
(* 7 £ 9 ) IE App., The earle of Argyll, the Hamiltons and he 
be incompatible. — I do find amongest the Hamiltons, Argyll 
and the company two strange and sundry humours. 2605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, ir. xxfi. § 13 Is there not a caution.. to 
be giuen of the doctrines of Moralities themselues -. leaste 
they make men too precise, arrogant, incompatible ? a 2659 
Osborn Defect. Roit eyiks. (2673) 396 By which they have 
rendered themselves incompatible with any other Tenets 
than their own. 272* De Foe Plague (28S4) 298 The 
Quarel remain'd, the Church and the Presbyterians were in- 
compatible. 

*f*4. Irreconcilable. Obs. rare. 

2623 Cockeram, Incompadible, vnreconcilable. 2635 R. 
Bolton Comf. Affl. Ccusc. xvii. 322 They set themselves 
against godly Christians with incompatible estrangement, 
and implacable spite. 

B. sb. An incompatible person or thing. 
a I7II Ken Psyche J’oeL WTcs. 17=1 IV. iSo. I am all 
Resignation, all Desire. How can these I ncompatibies con- 
spire? j 75 t Harris Hermes Wks.(rS 4 i) 283. Such syntax is 
in fact a blending of incompa'tiblcs j that is to say, of a 
defined substantive with an undefined attributive. 

H. Rogers Ess. I. vi. 305 This union of ^compatibles. 
188s Pall Mall G. Q June 2/2 He 2mght shed his mcapables 
and his incompatibles, and build up a. new Cabinet. 

Incompa-tibleness. [f. prec. + - ness.] The 
quality of being incompatible, incompatibility. 
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INCOMPATIBLY. 


1608 Dispute Kneeling Sacram. 124 The incompatiblenes 
and disproportion of kneeling with the acts and demonstra- 
tions of reioycing. 175* Carte Hist. Eng ; III. 615 Nothing 
but the incompatibleness of their two lives could have 
determined her to sign the warrant. 1825 Coleridge Aids 
Reft. (1848) I. 241 The incompatibleness of thy will and 
nature with Heaven and holiness and an immediate God. 

Incompatibly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly -.] 
In ari incompatible manner, so as to be incompa- 
tible with something else. 

avjix Ken Hyninarivm Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 100 Your 
County’s Heav’n, your Business to rejoice, God's Love is 
incompatibly your choice. 1755 in Johnson; and in mod.’ 
Diets. 

Incompe-ndicms, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not com- 
pendious, not economical ; uneconomical. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. Vll. 307 The same failing puposer .. 
the same incompendious actor — the same too-iavish and 
too-sparing merchant. 

t Incompe-nsable, a. Obs. rare~° . [In- 3 ; S o 
mod.F. incompensable (Littr^).] Incapable of 
being compensated. Hence f Incomp emsable- 
nosa (Bailey vol. II, 1731). 

1658 Phillips, Incompensable, uncapable of being recom- 
penced. 1721 in Bailey; and in mod. Diets. 

Incompetence (ink/vmp/tens). [a. F. incom-- 
pilence (1549 * n R* Estienne), f. in- (In- 3} + rtw/- 
pilence : after Incompetent.] 

+ 1 . Inadequacy, insufficiency. Obs. 

1663 Flagellum, or O, Cromruell {1672) 160 The niggardli- 
ness and incompetence of his reward. 

2. The fact or condition of being personally or 
practically incompetent; want of competence: lack 
of the requisite ability, power, or qualification ; 
incapacity. 

<117x6 South Servt. (1744) VII. xiv. 302 That Incompe- 
tence arises from this : That no Man can judge rightly of 
two Things, but by comparing them together. 1795-1814 
Wordsw. Excurs. vm. 13 Therefore no incompetence of 
mine Could do them wrong. 18x2 W. Godwin in C. K. 
Faul \V. Godwin (1876) II. 213 The. feeling I had in myself 
of an incompetence for the education of daughters. 1874 
Micklethwaite Mod. Far. Churches 201 The incompetence 
of the tradesman to whom the work is entrusted.. 1876 Trans . 
Clin. Soc . IX. 47, I found .. on examination, incompetence 
of the aortic and mitral valves. 

3. Of a logical conclusion : Want of legitimacy 
or propriety; faultiness := Incompetency 3 . 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic (i860) II. 465 It shows at 
a glance the competence or incompetence of any Conclusion. 

Incompetency (inkp-mpftensi). [f. prec. or 
Incompetent : see -ency.] 

1. The quality of being incompetent ; inadequate 
ability, incapacity for what is required : —In- 
competence 2 . Also, with//., an instance of this. 

x6ix Cotgr., Incompetence , incompetencie. a 1691 Boyle 
Ess. Intestine Motions iv. Wks. 1772 1. 447 The incompetency 
of our eyes to discern the motions of natural bodies, a 1732 
Atterbury Serin. Isa. lx. 22. ii. (Seager), The meanness and 
Incompetency of the instruments that wrought this effect. 
1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. x. 260 [The] utter incom- 
petency of the bishops. x86z H. Spencer First Princ. 1. v. 

§ 31 (1875) 109 Is it not proved that this incompetency is the 
incompetency of the Conditioned to grasp the Uncondi- 
tioned ? 1871 Blackie Four Phases 7. 66 Exposing the mani- 
fold superficialities and incompetencies of the persons with 
whom he conversed. 

2. Legal incapacity, disability, or disqualification. 

2650 Hobbes Answ. Dave rant's Pref. Gondibert Wks. 1840 

IV. 456 Having thus., avoided the first exception, against the 
incompetency of my judgment, I am but little moved with 
the second, which is of being bribed by the honour you 
have done me. 1660 Trial Regie . 157 Concerning the com- 
petency or incompetency of the witness ; the incompetency 
against him is this, that [etc.]. 1833 Mylne & Keen Rep. 
II. 245 The affidavits .. positively denied ..the testator’s 
alleged incompetency to enter into the agreement. 1895 
Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 23/2 The original incompetency 
to deal with it continued down to . . when the husband died. 

3. Logical impropriety or illegitimacy. 

2837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxi. (1866) I. 422 The 
arguments . . by which it was attempted to evince the in- 
competency. of this figure. 

Incompetent (ink^’mpilent), a. ( sb .) [a. F, 
incompetent , ad. late L. inco mpeten t-cm, f. m- 
(lN-3j + competenUem Competent.] Not com- 


petent. 

fl. Insufficient, inadequate. Obs. 

x6xx Cotcr. s.v. Rose, Chapeau , on chapel de roses , a small, 
sleight, incompetent, or lesse-then-due portion ^giuen a 
maid to her manage. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. vii. 256 An 
incompetent Cause for the Formation of a World. 1789 A. 
Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 25 The situations .. were yet 
incompetent to the full display of those .. endowments with 
which nature .. decorates a favorite. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 
11. Tombs in Abbey , A purse incompetent to this demand. 

2 . Of inadequate ability or fitness ; not having 
the requisite capacity or qualification ; incapable. 
Const, to, to do something. Rarely of things. 

a 1635 Naunton Fragvt. Reg. (Arb.) 39 Sir Francis Knowls' 
was somewhat of the Queens affinity, and had likewise no 
incompetent Issue. 1647 Clarendon. Htst. Keb. 1. § 3, 
I may not be thought altogether an incompetent person, 
having been present as a Member of Parliament in Councils. 
1693 N. Mather Prcf. Owens Holy Spint 3 It is not for 
so incompetent a person to say as writes tms. 1800 Cole- 
ridge in C. K. Paul IF. Godwin (1876) II. 13. I would 
gladly write any verses ; but to a prologue or epilogue I am 
utterly incompetent. 18x8 Jas. Mil xBnt. India 1L V. vm. * 
678 The Nabob, who was totally incompetent to bis own 
defence. 1842 Tennyson Two Voices 375 Much more, if first 


I floated free, As raked essence, must I be Incompetent of 
memory. 1869 Tyndall Notes Lect. Light 41 A body placed 
"1 a I'gbt which it is incompetent to transmit appears black. 
j8to St Georges Hasp. Rep. IX. 84 The mitral valves were 
puckered and incompetent. 1880 L. Stephen Pote v. nt 
He was no philosopher and therefore' an incompetent 
assailant of the abuses of philosophy. 

8. Not legally competent or qualified. 

J 397 Civ. f Pars m. (R.), Subjects. .judges incom- 

petentio judge their king. 1650 Hobbes Atom. Raven- 
ants Pref. Gondibert Wks. 7840 JV. 443, I lie open to two 
exceptions, one of an incompetent, the other of a corrupted 
witness. 7736 Butler Anal. it. jii. Wks. 1874 I. 187 The 
objections of an incompetent judgment. 1880 Muirhead 
Genus vs. §107 Further action, .is ipso inre incompetent. 

4 . Logically inadmissible or illegitimate. 

183s Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Deaf eg Dumb (1852! 135 
Dr. SyhateJy’s definition, is therefore, not only incompetent, 
but delusive. 1837-8 Logic xvii. (x866) 1. 320 This 
process is wholly incompetent to the logician. 

B. sb. An incompetent person. 

1866 Alger Soht. Nat. Man iv. 248 These jealous in- 
competents had .. hurled him down into a- muddy pit of 
error. 1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. (1884) 324 A dauber, 
an incompetent, not fit to be a sign-painter. 

Hence Inco-mpetentness, incompetence (Bailev 
vol. II, 1727). 

Incompetently (inkp-mp/tentli),^^. [f. prec. 
•f-LT 2 .] In an incompetent manner or degree; 
inadequately, insufficiently; with incompetence. 

*649 Jer. Taylor Gl. Exemp., Beatii. § 9 He that fights 
for temporals . . loses his title, by striving incompetently for 
the reward. 1972 Burke Sp. Ch. Claims Bill Wks. X. 146 
Not that the Church of England is incompetently endowed. 

+ Incomp etibrlity. Obs. [f.next: see-m\] 
The quality or condition of being * incompetible * ; 
incompetency, incapacity. Sometimes confused 
with incompatibility : see the latter, sense 2. 

1664. 'Hammond 19 Serin. Wks. 1684. IV. 604 The com- 
petibility of knowledge, and incompetibility of true faith 
with carnall desires. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 122 
The stress . . rests not upon the incompetibility of an excess 
of one Infinitude above another, either in Intension or Ex- 
tension, but the incompetibility of any multitude to be 
infinite. 

+ Incompe'tlble, a. Obs. [fi In- 3 + Coh- 
Pf.tidle.] Not competible ; not within one’s com- 
petence or capacity; not properly applicable or 
suitable to ; inappropriate. Sometimes confused 
with incompatible : see the latter, 2 c. 

x6zx Br. Mountagu Diairibx m. 415 Puffed vp with in- 
comparable and incompetible Titles of Learning. 2641 
Milton. Prel. Episc. 5 For now the Pope was come to 
that height, as to arrogate to himselfe by his Vicars in- 
competible honours. 1650 Exercit. Usurped Powers 9 
Take him as a usurper, and my allegiance is incompetible 
to him. # 1655-87 H. More Apf. Antid. (1712) x86 Indivisi- 
bility is incompetible to a Spirit. 2684 Burnet The. Earth 
11. 139 The characters of the New Jerusalem .. are very 
hard to be understood : some of them being incompetible 
to a terrestrial state, and some of them to a celestial. 

Hence f Incompe’tibleness — Incompetibility, 
(Confused with incompatible ness.) 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Incomfetibleness, the Condition of 
a Thing, that will not square or agree with another. 

Incompletable (inkpmplf'tab’l), a. rare “°. 
[f. In- 3 + Completable.] That cannot be com- 
pleted. Hence Incompletabi’lity, Incom- 
ple’tableness, incapability of being completed. ^ 
2829 Carlyle Misc., Ncrjalis (2872) II. 213 [in _N oval is) 
Men often wondered at the stubborn Incompatibility of 
these two Sciences. 2898 Q. Rev. Jan. 80 It is the infinity 
or physical incompletableness of the Universe which baffles 
the scientific understanding. / bid. Apr. 86 This idea of the 
mysterious incomplelability of existence. 

Incomplete (inkpmplrt), a. [ad. L. incom - 
plet-us, f, in- (In- 3 ) + compleius Complete : cf. 
F. incomplete - pllte , in OF. -plctte (1372 in Hatz.- 
Dflfm.).] Not complete; not fully formed, made, 
or done ; not whole, entire, or thorough ; wanting 
some part ; unfinished, imperfect, defective. 

02380 Wyclif Sel.JFks. III. 342 pe chesyng maad of man 
is fals signe, and incompleet, for. to . make Cristis viker. 
a 1600 Hooker (J.), It pleaseth him in mercy to account 
himself incomplete and maimed without us. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseua. Ep. nr. xviii. 152 That they be comparativly 
incomplete wee need not todenie. 2665 Boyle Occas. Refl. 
Ded., What I had written was In-compleat. 1712 J . Green- 
wood Eng. Gram. 114 If we consider whether an action be 
compleat.or incompleat. 1817 G. Rose Diaries, (i860) 1 . 39 
The abolition [of slavery] was incomplete even in England. 
1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 91 The Resistance^ was de- 
livered incomplete ten months after the contractor’s agree- 
ment. 1871 Palgrave Lyr.. Poems 79 Thou would’st be 
child for ever, Completer whilst incomplete, 
b. In technical uses : 

Incomplete flower, a flower wanting one or more of the 
normal parts (calyx, corolla, stamens, or pistils). I ncomflete 
metamorphosis (in insects, etc.) = I m perfect metamorphosis. 
Incomplete areolet : see quot. 2826. . 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot . (1788) 95 Such as are incomplete. 
Note , Calyx or Corolla wanting. 1794 Martyn Rousseau s 
Bot. lx. 96 Incomplete flowers onlyare found .. on separate 
trees or plants. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 342 Incom- 
plete [areolet s’], open areolets that terminate short of the 
margin. x8So Gray Struct. Bot. fed. 6) 190 Flowers are 
incomplete, in which any one or more of the tour kinas ot 
organs is wanting. rc A 

t Incomplete, v. Obs. rare . [f- prec. after 
Complete v.J trans. To render incomplete, to 
destroy the completeness of. 


INCOMPLIANCE. 

i6s« Jeanes Christ 26 Will Christ then., suffer am- 
thing to prevatie against his Church, which is his fulness 1 
What were that but to mayme and incompleate him? 

_ Incomple-ted, a. [f. In-s + Completed.] 
Not completed ; unfinished, incomplete. 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837) I- 4°8 One of those rude but 
servtceabk instruments by which a more practical and 
perfect action is often wrought out from the incompleied 
theories °f greater statesmen. 1889 Electrical Rev. 12 Apr 
415/2 I he details of an incompleied research. 

Incompletely (inkpmplf-tli), adv. [f. Incom- 
plete a. 4- -ly 2 J In an incomplete manner or 
degree; partially, imperfectly. 

. Baxter Inf. Bqpt. 15 Those that are de jure or 
incompleatly Disciples. 2777 Watson Philip ll (i 7 q 3 ) I. 
^• 3«3 Undisciplined, incompletely armed and disheartened 
2862 Latham Channel 1st. in. xv, (ed. 2) 368 It is only par- 
Ually and incompletely that his request is attended to 

- Incompleteness (ink^mplf tnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality or state of being incom- 
plete ; want of completeness. 

2643 Milton Divorce Introd., Error .. willingly accepts 
what he wants, and supplies wbat her incom plea tnesse went 
seekmg^ 2664-5 Boyle Cause Condens. Air Wks. 1772 II. 
499The incompleteness of the theory of cold. 1845-6 Trench 
Huls. Lect. Ser. 1. i.8 Abook..underlyingthesame.. incom- 
pletenesses as every other work of men’s hands, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 33, 1 had often occasion to feel the incompleteness 
of my knowledge. 

Incompletion (inkpmpirjon). [f. In- 3 + 
Completion.] Incomplete or unfinished condition, 
incompleteness. 

1804 Miniature No. 5 P 1 He .. only effects one design, 
that he may regret the incompletion of others. 1815 W. 
I aylor in Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 43 His literary history 
of them would appear useless from incompletion. 1873 
Browning Red. Colt. Nt.-cap jv. 762 Artist-preference For 
work complete, inferiorly proposed, To incompletion, though 
it aim aright. 

Incomplex (ink^mpleks, formerly inkjfrn- 
ple’ks), a. [ad. late L. incomplex-us, f. in - (In- 3 ) 
-f comp lex -us Complex: so F. incomplexe (1732 
in Diet. Trevoux).] Not complex; not compli- 
cated or involved; simple. 

1658 Baxter Saving Faith vi. 36 Complex Objects, which 
are appointed to be the means of knowing the incomplex. 
a 2677 Barrow Serm. iv. Wks. x686 II. 55 It is unintelligible 
how any incomplex thing., can be the complete or imme- 
diate object of belief. 2713 Derham PhyssTheol. vii. ii. 
382 The Ear is in Birds the most simple and incomplexof 
any Animals Ear. 1789 T. Taylor Proclus II. 49 The 
incomplex [theorems] are such composites as cannot^ be 
divided into simple theorems, as the fourth . proposition. 
1827 Whately Logic 59 Incomplex apprehension is of one 
object, or of several without any relation being perceived 
between them. 

+ Incomple'xed, a . Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
incomplex-us (see prec.) + -ED I.] Not complex; 
incomplex. 

2628 T. Spencf.r Logick 12 Aristotle giues his incom- 
plexed things no name : but, thereby be meanes arguments. 
Ibid. 151 Arguments . . those single, or incomplexcd termes 
whereof wee spake in the former part. 

f Xncomple'xionate, Obs. rare -K [In- 3 .J 
Not ‘ complexionate , ; not influenced by the mental 
* complexion ’ or humour. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godl. vi.xiii. 254 To intoxicate them 
with the same heat and noise in their enravished Imagina- 
tion, whereby that still and small voice of Incomplexionate 
Reason cannot be heard. ( 

Incomple’xity. rare. [In- 3 -] Absenceoi 
complexity ; simplicity. 

2782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) III. clxxvi. 278 Artlessncss, ana 
incomplexity of fable. 

f Incomple’xly, adv. Obs. [f- Incomplex 
a. + -ly 2.1 In an incomplex manner ; simply. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 313 The Divine Intcilec 
understandes things complexe incomplexely ; but the num 
Intellect understandes things most simple and in com pi ex , 
complexely. ~ 

t Inc ompli* able, Obs. [f. i»-3 + Com- 
pliable.] Not able or ready to comply or act m 
concord; disagreeing, un con form able. < 

2625 Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar 1. vii. 60 Men 
insociable, incompflable with those that will n°t 
ad dissertsiones. 1629 Prynne Ch. Eng. 137 Which . . - 

irreconcilable, incompliable Assertions are the an •• 
Doctrines of our Church. 1664 H. More yl/j'rL // _/• H 
You see how distorted, forced, and incompliable fus£< P 
tion is to the text. ... f 

Hence Incompli'ableness, the quality ot c 
‘incompliable * : unconformnble tendency. t 

1642 Rogers Naanran it Com’inccd of their owneinc - 

pliablenesse to the grace of God offred. ibid, r, 
wofull and desperate flinging out of the soule, and 
pliablenesse of the spirit. - x 

Incompliance (inkf'mpl.->r.ins). . I ' 0 ' / 

[In- 3 .] fhe fact or quality of being: incoropliant. 

+ 1 . Want of conformity or accordance. U > • 

a 1655 Vises I.cnC s Suff. (1677) A Sl ?j! s l0 the rule, 

covers a crooked line by tnc incompliance of! , rmn- 

+ 2 . UnaccommodatingdispositionJ "ant 

^"“crorsos (.7«U. * »• 

and incompliance of humour in things fa . 

different. X697 Collier Ess. Men Subj. !• 

A martial man, except fie has been sweetened a P . er . 
by a lettered education., is apt to have a tincture : aKK 

ness and incomplyance in his beliaviour. *77° j : nccm . 
Plutarch (1879) I. 291/2 A peevishness of temper or 



IN COMPLIANT CY, 

pliance of manners,, .produce the most Incurable aversions 
in a married life. 1805 Foster Ess. tl. v. 178 Invested with 
a manner of sternness, reserve, and incompliance. 

3 . Failure to comply with a claim, desire, or 
request; non-compliance. 

1708 Dus. Drunkenness 29 Will he baulk his Interest, 
and punish himself for so small an Incompliance? 178* 
Johnson Let. 4 Apr., Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Joshua 
..will excuse his incompliance with the Call, a 1797 H. 
Walpolf. Mem. Geo. II (1847) III. i. 21 Pitt .. foresaw 
incompliance on the Duke’s part. 1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. 
Ch. Eng. xvi. (1803) III. 147 They wrote to complain, 
18 July, adding that her incompliance in religion gave, 
countenance to the disturbances. 

Incomplrancy. rare. [f. Incompliant : see 
-ANCY, and cf. compliancy.'] In com pliant character. 

2658 Osborn Jos. /, Wks. (1673) 519 The Incompliancy of 
the Episcopal Clergy and their natural propensity to dilate 
their power. 1798 Lanpor Gcbir Wks. 1846 II. 499/1 Thou 
.. leanest on tny claim Till overwhelmed through incom- 
pliancy. 

Incompliant (inkpmpbrant), a. Now rare. 
[f. In- 3 + Compliant.] Not compliant. 

1. Not yielding or disposed to yield to the desires 
or requests of others ; unaccommodating, unsub- 
missive, uncompliant. 

1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 302 There are a sortofincom- 
pliant People that are all of a piece. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. (1824) I. vit. 154 If they themselves held together, and 
remained incompliant with the steps that were taking, the 
Queen must be forced to keep them in the church. 17 22 — 
Keel. Mem. II. xxix. 238 We find three incompliant prelates 
more this year under confinement in the Tower. 1830 
D’Israeli Cltas. /, III. xiii. 285 That reaction which inflames 
the incompliant to obstinacy. 

2 . Of things: a. Not in harmony, incompatible, 
not lending itself to some purpose, b. Unpliant, 
unyielding. 

1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. m. v. (1854) 159 The narrow- 
ness of the ways"., was altogether incompliant with the 
army’s march. 1663 T. Jordan Royal Arb. Poesie 22 Men 
act, that are between Forty and fifty, Wenches of fifteen ; 
With bone so large, and nerve so incomplj’ant, When you 
call Desdemona, enter Giant. 1846 Landor Wks. II. 216/1 
No branch of intellectual pleasure so brittle and incompliant 
as never to be turned to profit. 

Hence Incompli*antly adv., in an unyielding or 
unaccommodating manner. 

1847 in Craig. 

f Inc complicate, Obs.rare. [In- 3.] Not 

complicated; uncomplicated; simple. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies h. iii. 178 This belongs to the 
Chapter of Complicate Aspects, and our Method engages 
us yet to show the Influence only of the Single and incom- 
plicate. Ibid. m. iv. 508 We seek for the Nature of the 
Single and Incompllcate Aspect. 1804 Anna Seward Mem. 
Danvin 392 This incompllcate and so easily practicable 
system. 

+ In Comp lying", a. Obs.rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
complying; incompliant. Hence fine omplying- 
ness, uncomplying character. 

1640 W. Bridges True Souldiers Convoy to Now, God 
is very incomplying in all his waves. 1654 H. L’ Estrange 
Chas. I (1655) ioz Usually they [kings] derive their asperity 
..from the protervity and incomplyingnesseof their people. 
« 1732 Atterbury Scrm. xxii. (L.),That obstinate resolution 
of mind, that stubborn incomplying virtue, which is requisite 
to preserve a man undefiled and blameless. 

+ Incomp o’rtable, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not to 
be borne, intolerable, insupportable. 

n s 734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 18 (1740) 39 It was .. no new 
Device to shove Men out of their Places by contriving in- 
comportable Hardships to be put upon them. Ibid. § 53. 
57 Setting up what was called the Country Party, to an 
incomportable Height. 

t IUCOmpOSed (mkpmpJu*zd), <z. Obs . [f.lN-3 
+ Composed: cf. F. incomposi (15th c. in 
Godef.), L. incompositus.] 

1 . Not composite or compound ; simple, uncom- 
pounded. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (1638) 242 A simple and 
incomposed substance .. farre from all composition and 
mixture. 2655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 11. (1701) 62/1 He 
used the lonick Dialect, plain and incomposed. 1657-83 
Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) 1. 189 [The Soul], being an act, 
is incomposed, and, could she die, would be annihilated. 

2 . Wanting in composure or orderly arrange- 
ment; disordered, disarranged; disturbed, agitated, 
discomposed. 

1608 Chapman Byrons Trag. Plays 1873 II. 256 When 
th* incomposd incursions of floods Wasted and eat the 
earth, a 1619 Fothekby Atlteom. h. xi. § 4 (1622) 318 Such 
vntuneable and incomposed noyse. 5667 Milton P. L. 11. 
989 Him thus the Anarch old With faultring speech and 
visage incompos’d Answer’d. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
491 The strong laborious ox, of honest front Which incom- 

E os’d he shakes. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol m. 339 With 
asty Step, and Visage incompos’d, Wildly she star’d. 

3 . Indisposed (to), not in the proper state for. 

Cf. Compose v. 14. 

1660 J. S. Andromana 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 108 
That sweetness which bewitch'd men’s hearts is grown So 
rugged, so incompos’d to all commerce, Men fear he’ll 
shortly quarrel with himself. 

Hence + incompo’sedly adv., m a disorderly or 
disturbed way; without composure; tlncom* 
po-gedness, want of composure, disorderliness. 

16x2-15 Bp. Hall Contempt O. T. xi. yi, If she had 
spoken too loud and incomposedly, he might have had 
some just colour for this conceit. 1653 H. More Antid. 
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IN COMPREHENSIBLE. 


A th. 1. x. (1662) 32 Whose limbs by force of the convul- 
sion are moved very incomposedly and ilfavour’dly. Ibid. 
in. xvi. 14 1 A jumbled feculency and incomposedness of the 
spirits, avjix Ken Man. Prayers Wks. (1838) 426 If you 
find in any duty., incomposedness, and weariness of spirit. 

Incomposite (ink^mp&it), a. (si.) [ad. 1.. 
incomposit-us, f, j«-(In- 3 ) + co/nfosiliis Composite.) 

1 . Not composite; not composed of parts; sim- 
ple, uncompounded. Also as si. Something simple 
or uncompounded. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 253 Thus Damascene, Ortho- 
dox. Fid. I. j. c. J5 . . . * The Deitie is not a composite ; 
hut in three perfect {Persons) one perfect, indivisible and in- 
composite (Essence) 1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 44 Sub- 
stances destitute ofparts, simple, tncomposite and indivisible. 
Ibid. 133 All the rest.. he denominates incomposites. 

b. Arith. Incomposite number : a number not 
composed of factors, a prime number. ? Obs. 

1706 Phillips s.v. Number, Prime , Simple , or Incomposit 
Number . . is a Number, which can only be measur a or 
divided by it self, or b^ Unity, without leaving any 
Remainder. 1776 Hutton in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 479 The 
. .iucomposite number 239. 

2 . Not properly composed or put together, 

1879 Swinburne Study Shaks. ii. (1880) 97 The whole 
structure of the play if judged by any strict rule of pure art 
is incomposite and incongruous, wanting in unity, con- 
sistency, and coherence of interest. 

Incompossibility (inkpmp^sibiditi). Now 
rare. [f. next : see -ity.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being incompossible; total incompatibility. 
Also, with pi., an instance of this, 

1629 Jackson Creed \u 11. xxix. § 2 Whether we respect 
the contrariety of their natural dispositions or the incom- 
possibility of their projects and engagements. 1630 
Randolph Aristippus { 1652) 3 What should this Scotus 
meane by bis possibilities and incompossibilities ? My 
Cooper, Rider, Thomas and Minsheu are as farre to seek as 
myself. 1742 C. Owen Nat. Hist. Serpents 66 By reason 
of some great Disproportion or Incompossibility. 2864 
Bowen Logic vi. 170 The Incompossibility, or the fact that 
the two Judgments cannot both be true. 1877 E. Caird 
Philos. Kant v. 83 The incompossibility of different things 
(i.e. the impossibility of different things existing together). 
Incompossible (ink^mp^'sibT), a. Now rare. 
[ad. schol.L. incompossibil-is , f. in- (In- 3) + med. 
L. c ompossibilis Compossible : cf. F. incompossible 
(1732 in Diet. Trevoux).] Not possible to- 
gether; that cannot exist or be true together; 
wholly incompatible or inconsistent. 

1605 Ans 7 u. Discov. Rom. Doctrine 21 The gouemment 
of their Eldership, or Presbitery (incompossible with Princes 
Supremacy) is the chsefest article of their religion, a 1640 
Jackson Creed x. xi. § 5 Conditions.. whose performance., 
was very incompatible, though not incompossible with 
haughty pride or tenacious avarice. 1662 Stilljngfl. Orig. 
Sacr. 111. i. (1702) 248 Things.. which in nature seem wholly 
incompossible (as the schools speak). 1701 Beverley 
Glory of Grace 12, I .. illustrate this grand Point by an In- 
Compossible Supposition. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 169 To 
adopt the Hamiltonian word, the two Judgments are incom- 
possible. 1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant Iptrod. v. 84 If 
there be any positive existences which are incompossible — 
i.e. which cannot be combined without opposition and con- 
flict. 

t IncompO’SUre. Obs. [In- 3 .] The state 
of being * incomposed f ; discomposure, disorder. 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 133 The incomposure of the Hands 
is to be avoided. 1655-87 H. More App. Antid. (1662) 177 
That Birds prune their feathers.. to rid themselves of that 
more uncouth and harsh sense they feel in their skins by 
the incomposure of their ruffled plumes. 2706 Phillips, 
Incomposure, Disorder, Confusion. 

*{• T-np.tvmpon'nd, a. Obs.rare. [In- 3.] ==next. . 

1735 H. B rook e llniv. Beauty w. 68 With vision of internal ^ 
powers profound, A pure essential unit, incompound. 

t Incompou'nded, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not 
compounded ; uncompounded. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor . 1252 The Hemitone in the 
Mese will be in com pounded. 1735 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty 
1. 199 An incompounded radiant form they claim. Nor spirit 
all — nor yet corporeal frame. 

+ Incompotrndness. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Com- 
pound a. + -ness.] The quality or state of not 
being compound. 

1600 Abp. Abbot Kxf. Jonah 195 The single Incompound- 
nesse of that self- moving soule..m comparison of the flesh. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) J 37 The onely sign 
..is the incompoundnessof it. 

Incomprebe’nded, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
comprehended ; beyond comprehension. 

1652 H. C. Looking-Gl. Ladies 15 Speech, that vast in- 
comprehended measure. Ibid. 19 The great incomprehended 
phrase [God in Man). 1839 I. Williams Hymns fr. Paris 
Brev. 160 Thrice holy, thrice Almighty Three, Incompre- 
hended Trinity. 

Incomprelie-nding, ppl a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not comprehending ; wanting in comprehension or 
understanding. Hence Incomprehe ndingly adv. 

i88t Mrs. C. Praed Policy P. I. 195 Good Mrs. Ferris, 
incomprehending soul, knew nothing of [etc.]. 1885 — 

Head St at. 7 The Kanaka shook his head incompre- 
hendingly. 

t Incomprehe-nse, a. Obs. rare. In 7 *ence. 
[ad. L. incomp r chens -us, f. in- (In- 3 ) + compre - 
henstts comprehended.] Not comprehended or 
comprised within limits ; boundless, unlimited. 

1606 Marston Sophonisba v. ii, Could no scope of glory 
.. Fill thy great breast, but thou must prove immense In- 
comprehence in vertue? 


Inc ompr eh en sibility (intymp rfhensibr- 
Hti). [f.next: see - ity: cf. F. incomprehensibility 
(Montaigne, 16th c.).] The quality or state of 
being incomprehensible ; an instance of this. 

T Incapability of being comprised or circum- 
scribed within limits ; boundlessness, infinitude. 

_ 2650 Hobbes Treat. Hunt. Nat. xi. Wks. 2840 IV. 60 This 
it is which all men conceive by the name of God, implying 
eternity, incomprehensibility, and omnipotency. 2702 Norris 
Ideal World l. v. 302 The Divine nature, and . . the same real 
infinity and incomprehensibility that essentially belongs to 
it. 2724 Waterl and A than.Creed 139. 2866 LwDon Barnpt. 
Led. i. (1875) 29 When we confess the omnipresence and in- 
comprehensibility of God. 

+ b. That which is incapable of limitation. Obs. 
2620 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 450 His [i.e. God's] 
wisdome . . can comprehend all incomprehensibility, by his 
incomprehensible comprehension. 

_ 2 . Incapability of being grasped by the mind ; 
inconceivableness, unintelligibility. 

2598 Florid, Incomprehensibility, mcomprehensibilitie. 
1694 South Twelve Scrm. (1698) III. 267 [The] constant, 
universal sense of all Antiquity Unanimously confessing an 
Incomprehensibility in many of the Articles of the Christian 
Faith. 1734 Berkeley Analyst § 49 This obscurity and 
incomprehensibility of your metaphysics. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Mrtaph. xxvl (1S59) II. 236 The incomprehensi- 
bility of the fact of consciousness. 

b. Something inconceivable or unintelligible. 

2651 tr. Life Father Sarpi (1676) 39 This ariseth . . from 
some incomprehensibility that is met with. 1825 Coleridge 
Aids Reft. (1848) I. 141 On the score of any incomprehen- 
sibilities and seeming contradictions that might be objected 
to it. 1850 De Quincey in H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xvii. 
69 Such a result, .would have been an impossibility, and not 
only so but also an incomprehensibility. 

Incomprehensible (mk^mpri‘'he’nsib , l), a. 

(sbi) [ad. L. incomprehensibil-is , f. in- (In- 3) + 
cojnprchensibilis Comprehensible, Cf. F. incom- 
prehensible (1 3-1 4th c. in Littre).] 

1. That cannot be contained or circumscribed 
within limits ; illimitable, boundless, infinite ; im- 
mense. (Chiefly Theol .) arch. (Now chiefly in 
allusions to the use in the Athanasian Creed.) 

a 2340 Ham pole Psalter cxliv. 3 He is incomprehensibil, 
for na stede na thoghtmay vmlouke him, hot all he passts. 
1382 Wvclif Jer. xxxii. 19 Gret in counseil, and incompre- 
hensible in thinking. 1538 Starkey England it. i. 143 We 
cal to Hym who, by Hys incomparabul gudnes and incom- 
prehensybyl wisdome, made, .and rulyth al thyngys. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, A than. Creed, The father incom- 
prehensible [L. immensus], the sonne incomprehensible; 
and the holy gost incomprehensible. 2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, 

I. ii. 209 The vertue of this lest will be, the incomprehen- 
sible lyes that this fat Rogue will tell vs, when we meete at 
Supper. 2596 Nashe Saffron Walden 42 He isasham’d of 
the incomprehensible corpulencie thereof [i. e. of his book], 
2667 Milton P.L. vm. 20 The Firmament .. And all her 
numberd Starrs, that seem to rowle Spaces incomprehen- 
sible. 2772 Priestley Inst, Relig. {1782) II. 1 13 The 
incomprehensible greatness and perfection- of the divine 
being. 1865 Mom. Star 23 May, The principal word in 
this well-abused creed.. is ‘immensus', translated ‘incom- 
prehensible ’. 

2 . That cannot be grasped by the understand- 
ing ; beyond the reach of intellect or research ; un- 
fathomable by the mind. Obs. or arch. exc. ns in b. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter cxxxviu. 5 Incomprehensibife it 
is made for my syn, swa that .1. may neuer wyn til contem- 
placioun of the thorgh my myght. 1382 Wycuf Rom. xi. 

33 How incomprehensyble ben his domes, and his weyis 
vnserchable. 1435 Mjsyn Fire of Love 14 He treuly 
knawes god parfitly )>at hym felys incomprehensibyll & 
vnabyl to be knawen. 1526 Tindale Rom . xi. 33 Howe 
incomprehensible are^ his iudgementes. 2651 Hobbes 
Leviath. \. viii. 39 Incident to none but those, that converse 
in questions of matters incomprehensible. 1738 Warburton 
Div. Legat. u. App. Wks.1811 II. 211 A God whose essence 
indeed was incomprehensible, but his attributes . . discover- 
able by human reason. 

b. In weaker or more general sense : That can- 
not be understood ; inconceivable, unintelligible. 

1604 Cawdrey, Incomprehensible , that cannot be con- 
cerned, or vnderstood. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. tvol. 

II. ) 217 The carriage at Cazal, is a thing incomprehensible. 
2719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 209 For so many to believe it 
redounds to the Good of this Kingdom.. is to me incompre- 
hensible. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, ix, She was perfectly 
incomprehensible to me. 1884 L. Davies in Ccntemp. 
Rev. Ma_r. 306 He must be looked at as a ‘prophet’, or 
be put aside as an incomprehensible fanatic- 

That cannot be grasped or taken hold of 
(physically) ; incapable of being caught (quot. 
1607) ; impalpable. Obs. rare. 

1607/ropsELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 115 Jupiter, to avoid 
confusion, turned both the incomprehensible^beasts into 
stones. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. Ji, That the 
Diuell being a slender incomprehensible spirit, can easily 
insinuate and winde himselfe into humane bodies. 1745 tr. 
Columella's Httsb. x. Pref., Of the incomprehensible small- 
ness of sand a rope cannot be made. 

B. sb. An incomprehensible thing or being (in 


>e 1 or 2). ^ . _ , 

U8-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer , A than. Creed There be 
three incomprehensibles, nor three uncreated : but one 
eated, and one incomprehensible.] 1670 cudworth 
//. Syst. 1. ii- 5 v. 63 That notion .. is nothing but a 

lie of incomprehensibles, unconceivables, and im- 

ibles. axyti Ken* Hymnartum Vo*\. Wks. *72* II. 
n the Incomprehensible I rest. By humWe Ignorance 
know the Godhead best. Dove Lcg'.c Chr. 

th Introd. f 5. The incomprehensibles are the absolute 
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INCONCINXTOUS: 


and the infinite (to which in a secondary sense may be added 
the primary and the ultimate). * ... 

Xncomprehe'nsi'blen.ess. [f.prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being incomprehensible : = Incom- 
prehensibility (in senses i and a). 

x6zi Cotgr., Incomprehensibility , Incomprehensibleness. 
1623 Donnf. Serm. i. 3 The Incomprehensibleness of Man’s 
Sin. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows in. § 72. 317 It implieth 
Gods incomprehensiblenesse, immutability, and all. suffi- 
ciency. 1685 Baxter Para/hr. N. T., 1 Cor. viii. 2 If 
they knew God, or any of his Works, they would know 
their Incomprehensibleness. 1862 H. Spencer First Pritic. 
1. lit. §2t (1875) 67 He realizes .. the utter incomprehen- 
sibleness of the simplest fact, considered in itself. 3879 
Geo. Eliot Theo. Such 1. 19 [They] recite to me examples 
of feminine incomprehensibleness as typified in their wives. 

Incomprehensibly, adv. [f. as .prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an incomprehensible manner or degree ; 

infinitely {obs.) ; beyond mental comprehension, 
inconceivably, unintelligibly. 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxx, Their soules .. shall be incom- 
prehensibly rewarded of the gyuer of wisedome. 1664 
H. Power Exp. Philos. 1. 17 How incomprehensibly subtil 
must the Animal-Spirits be, that run to and fro in Nerves 
included in such prodigiously little spindle-shank’d leggs. 
1807 H. Martyn in Sargent Life (1881) 223 O thou most 
incomprehensibly glorious Saviour 1 1863 Mrs. Whitney 

Faith Gartney xxvi, 247 Do we not — and most strangely 
and incomprehensibly — live two lives? 

Incomprehension (ink-pmprfhe-njan). [f. 
In- 3 + Comprehension ; after the prec. words.] 
The fact of not comprehending or grasping with 
the mind; want of comprehension; failure to 
comprehend or understand. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. § 2 It is the remote stand- 
ing or placing thereof that breedeth these mazes and in- 
comprehensions. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 295 From 
our ignorance and incomprehension of the least things in 
Nature. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 50 Her perfect in- 
comprehension of everything like ceremony. 1877 Black- 
more Erema vii, Sam . . feigned pure incomprehension of 
that glance. 

Incomprehensive (intympri'he-nsiv), a. 
[In- 3 .] I. Not comprehensive. 

1 . Not understanding ; deficient in mental grasp. 

1652 W. Hartley Infant-Baptism 10 To manifest charity 

where the object for reception of benefit is incomprehensive. 
3777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. xi, Thou art an incomprehen- 
sive coxcomb. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 852 Like an un- 
skilful and incomprehensive general, who, heedless of the 
main breast-work of the battle, pursues his wing of victory 
beyond limits. 

2 . Not inclusive ; not comprising all that it 
should or might. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry lxii. (1840) III. 406 
A most incomprehensive and inaccurate title. 1851 [im- 
plied in Incomprehensiveness]. 

II. f 3 . Not to be comprehended or under- 
stood ; incomprehensible. Obs. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 334/2 The first are 
comprehensive, the second incomprehensive, the Soul being 
weak in the discernment thereof by reason of . . motions, 
mutations, and many other causes. 1735 H. Brooke Univ. 
Beauty in. Poems, etc. 1789 I. 217 Within, . while wisdom 
dwells replete, Incomprehensive through his sacred seat. 
1773 W. Taylor Lessing's Nathan 1. (1868) 14 Methinks it 
brings us Just so much the nearer the incomprehensive First 
cause of preservation. 

Hence Incomprehcnsively adv. ; Incompre- 
he'nsivenoss (in quots. in sense 2). 

1846 Worcester cites Perry for Incomprehensiveness. 
1851 I. Taylor JVestep (1852) 81 The ^comprehensiveness 
of the aspect under which it took its view of human nature. 
a 1856 Sir W. Hamilton (O.), These are received only upon 
trust, as incomprehensively revealed facts. 

t Incomprenable, a. Obs. [a. OF. tncom- 
f renablc incomprehensible, f. in- (In- 3 ) + com • 
provable understandable, f. comprendre to com- 
prehend, understand.] = Incomprehensible. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) n. xviii. 132 
Hyer and incomprenable mater [orig. F. plus haulie el in- 
comprenable tnatiere] as these the which e foloweth. Ibid. 
iv. xxix. 333 Than cometh. .so grete and so incomprenable 
batayll ofdyscease, of sorowe, and or fere. 

Incompressibility (inlqfmpreslbi-llti). [f. 
next: see-lTY: cf. F. iucomprcssibiliti (1755 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of being incompres- 
sible. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1740 Cheyne Regimen 5 Water 
has its Incompressibility. C1790 Imison Sek. Art I. 149 
The incompressibility of water, proved by the Florentine 
experiment. 18x8 Leigh's New Piet. Lend. 312 The longi- 
tudinal incompressibility of timber. 

Incompressible (inkjimpre'sTbT), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Compressible : cf. F. incompressible (Furctiirc, 
1 6 9 0 ) .] That cannot be compressed or squeezed 
into smaller compass ; incapable of compression. 

1730-^ in Bailey (folio!, a 1743 Cheyne (].), Hardness is 
the reason why water is incompressible, when the air lodged 
in it is exhausted. 1782 A. Monro Anat. 125 The middle 
fluid part is incompressible. 185B Laroner Iland-bk. Nat. 
Phil., Hydrost. etc. iii. 46 Liquids in genera! are treated in 
hydrostatics as incompressible bodies. 1876 tr. Wagners 
Gen, Pathol, 15S The Drain is quite incompressible, 
b. Jig. (In quot. iSz.t irrepressible.) 

1823 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LVI. 129 That higher 
class of writers whose popularity [is] incompressible within 
the scanty limits of one country. 1824 Examiner 370/x 
His incompressible mental independence subjected him to 
the rancorous, .calumny of those who knew him noL 
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Hence Incon^re-ssibleness (Bailey, folio, 1730). 
f IncO’mpt: a. Obs. [ad.L. ivcom(p)t-us un- 
adorned, rough /f. in- (In- 3 ) + compltts combed, 
dressed, neat, Compt.] Void of neatness ; inelegant. 
Hence f lrico*mpUiess, inelegance. . 

3631 Sir J. Doderidge Eng. Lawyer 52 What horrid 
and incompt words hath Logicke and Philosophy endured. 
1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters 1. 2 His beard incompt and 
squalid, and his hair disorderly hanging down. . 1659 
O- Walker Instruct. Oratory '51 Metaphors; without 
which the speech shews incompt arid naked. . 1669 Boylf. 
Contn. New Exp. ir. Pref. (1682) 7 There is no need of any 
farther apology, to excuse the incomptriess of the style. 

Incomputable (ink^mpi?7-tab 7 l, inkp*mpi«- 
tab’l), a . [f. In- 3 + Computable a.] That cannot 
be computed or reckoned ; incalculable; - 

3606 Earl Northampton in True Perfect Relat. 
Hhxja, These two Lordes are in one Regiment incompu- 
tible. 1630 J. Lane Cont. Sqr.'s T. (Chaucer Soc.) 199 note, 
Thincomputible summes of theire expense. 1655 Ref 
Cornnnu. Bees 19 An incomputable sum of money, ifroa 
Paley Nat. Theol. xx. (1819) 314 The variety of the $eed- fc 
vessels is incomputable. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. viii. 
(1861) 215 At some incomputable distance of time. 

tlnconceaTable, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [In- 3.] 
That cannot.be concealed. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. x. 359 The inconceale- 
able imperfections of our selves, .will hourely prompt us our 
corruptions, and lowdly.tell us we are the sons of earth. 

Inconceivability (inkpnsFvabrliti). [f. next: 
see -itv.] The quality or condition of being in- 
conceivable ; inconceivableness. 

1847-8 H. Miller AiVr/ Impr. xvii. (1857) 302 Exactly 
the same degree of inconceivability attaches to ‘ the years 
of the Eternal . 2865 Mill Exam. Hamilton iv. (1872) 63 
The inconceivability and consequent unknowability of the 
Unconditioned. 1882 Macm. Mag. XLV. 405 The incon- 
ceivability of a popular revolution [in Russia]. 

b. An instance of this ; something that is incon- 
ceivable. 

3843 Mill Logic 111. v. § a (1856) 1. 289 The action of mind 
upon matter, .has appeared to some thinkers to be itself the 
grand inconceivability. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Tk. *$- 
Nat. 219 The three points where Mr. Spencer's theory falls 
foul of inconceivabilities. x86«; Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 
303 He has had to assume an inexplicability, an inconceiv- 
ability, a paradox, as nevertheless a fact. 

Inconceivable (ink^nsrvab’l), a. ( sb .) Also 
S -ceiveable. [f. In - 3 + Conceivable. Cf. F. 
inconcevable (1617 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . That cannot be conceived or realized in the 
imagination; unthinkable, unimaginable, incredi- 
ble. Often with exaggerative force for * hardly 
credible *, 1 incalculable ‘ extraordinary’, of things 
which transcend common experience. 

. a 2631 Donne in Select. (1840) 147 The inexpressible and 
inconceivable love of Christ. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. 
Angells 34 With an inconceivable dexterity and quicknes. 
3723 Bellamy Th. Trinity Introd. 3 There can be but one 
God, and . . his Perfections are both infinite and inconceiv- 
able. 1748 Anson’s Voy. hi. ii. 310- There were inconceiv- 
able quantities of coco-nuts. 1822 Imison Sc. <5- Aril. 222 
Light appears to move with a velocity that is truly incon- 
ceivable. 2853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) II. 1. iv. 
229 One thing is inconceivable, — that the Turks should, as 
an existing nation, accept of modern civilization. 

2 . spec. As a philosophical term. 

The following distinctions in meaning, though disputed 
by some, are generally recognized : (<z) Opposed to the 
fundamental Jaws of thought, self-contradictory, involving 
a contradiction in terms. (£) Repugnant to recognized 
axioms or established, laws of nature, (c) Involving the 
dissolution of ideas which have become inseparably linked 
in the human mind, (rf) Involving a combination of 
facts, which renders a proposition incredible to the ordinary 
mind. ( e ) Incapable of being represented by a mental 
image. 

1655 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. iii. 10 What is inconceivable 
or contradictious, is nothing at all to us. 2754 Sherlock 
Disc. (1759). I. iii. 1^6 The Objection represents a Mystery 
as a Thing inconceivable . ..irrcconcileable to . . Reason. 2785 
Reid In tell. Penvers 11. xiv. (1803) I. 305 Power without 
substance is inconceiveable. 1829S1R W. H a M l lton Discuss . , 
Philos. Unconditioned (1852) 12 The Unconditioned is in- 
cognisable and inconceivable. 1865 Mill Exam . Hamilton 
vi. (1872) 86 The first meaning of Inconceivable is, that of 
which the mind cannot form to itself any representation . . 
the first and most proper meaning. Ibid. 90 This extends 
the term inconceivable to every combination of facts which 
..appears incredible. It was in this sense that the Antipodes 
were inconceivable. Ibid. 93 He [Hamilton] gives to the 
term a third sense. 1 We conceive a thing only as we think 
it within or under something else ’ . . The inconceivable in 
this third sense, is simply the inexplicable. 287a H. Spencer 
Trine. Psychol, (ed. 2) II. vn. xi. § 427 Let me here define 
what I mean by .inconceivable, as distinguished from in- 
credible or unbelievable. An inconceivable proposition is 
one of which the terms cannot by any effort l>e brought 
before consciousness in that relation which the proposition 
asserts between them. 3875 Iowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 271 
Even these inconceivable qualities of space.. may be made 
the subject of reasoning. 

B. as sb. A thing or quality that cannot be con- 
ceived. 

1706 Watts Horye I.vr. I. 56 Nothing’s found in thee But 
boundless inconceivable*, And vast eternity! 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxviii. (1859) II. 373 They. con- 
found together these exclusive inconceivables into a. single 
notion. 1865 Mill Exam. Hamilton 63 Inconceivables 
are incessant I j* becoming Conceivable* as our experience 
becomes enlarged. 

Inconceivableness (ink/nsr-vab’lnes). [f. 

prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being inconceivable. 


2661 G la swill Van. Dogm. vi. 57 Wee need go no 
further for an evidence of its inconceivablenessl 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. iv. iii.§ 6 Men. .who because of the in- 
conceivableness of something they find in one, throw them- 
selves violently into the contrary hypothesis, a 1740 
Abernethy in Reid's Intel/. Powers iv. iii. (1803) H. 63 
The measure of impossibility to us is inconceivableness, that 
of which we can have no idea, but that reflecting upon it, 
it appears to be nothing. 1872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, 
(ed. 2) II. § 426 The inconceivableness ofits negation is that 
which shows a cognition to possess the highest rank. 

Inconceivably (inkjmsrvabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY-.] In an inconceivable manner or 
degree. Often exaggerative for * extraordinarily *, 
* extremely c very highly \ ' 

1651 Baxter Inf. Rapt. 55 The Church of Christ is not in 
a worse condition now .. but inconceivably better. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 167 r 3 The ill Consequence of these 
Reveries is inconceiveably great. 2748 Johnson Vision 
Theodore r 6 Amazed to find it without foundation, and 
placed inconceivably in emptiness and darkness. 2750 — 
Rambler No. 41 P 13 Though its actual existence be incon- 
ceivably short. 1866 J, Martineau Ess. I. 19 The book is 
inconceivably absurd. 

t Inconceptible, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] = 

' Inconceivable. 

VX677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 86 It is inconceptible how 
airy such man that hath stood the shock of an eternal dura- 
tion^- should after be corrupted or altered. Ibid. 289 As it 
is utterly impossible that mankind should be without a 
beginniii'£» so it is utterly, inconceptible that he should have 
any other\original but this. 

t Incoii ce'ption. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Want 
of conception or understanding. 

1761 Bp. Hild'JJSLey in Richardson's Corr. (1804) V. 153 
As to the ladies, \they may be allowed to understand no 
harm in what they\read : but our sex, I doubt, have no 
pretensions to such a*,plea °f inconception. 

t Inconce*rnec 3 1 Obs. rare ~°. [In- 3.] 
Unconcerned. Hencte + Inconce*rnedly adv. ; 
+ Inconce rncdneBS. \ 

2688 Ess. Magistracy in If nr l . Misc. I. 7 The parting 
with it tamely would argue thV greatest stupidity and in- 
concerned ness. 2695 J. Sage ± 4 rticle Wks. 1844 I. 239 
They inconcernedly quitted their j iretensions. 

+ Inconce’rning, a. ObY y , rare. [f. In- 3 + 
Concerning ppl. a .] That dotys not concern one, 
that does not matter ; unimportant. 

3642 Fuller Help ff Prof. St. n. ix. 8f6 He is.carefull not 
to entitle violence in indifferent and inc? oncerning matters 
to be. zeal. 1650 Baxter Saints' R. 1. vf*ii ; (1662) 136 This 
Conviction is not met by meer Argumentation, as a man is 
convinced of some inconcerning Consequence by dispute, 
t Inconce’rniuent. Obs. rare ^r'. [f. In-3 
+ Concernment.] The fact of not * being con- 
cerned or affected. \ 

1671 True Nonccnf. Pref., To contradict his f asserting of 
Religious inconcernment in these matters. \ 

t Inconci-liable, a. Obs. rare. Alsoy-cilnhle, 
-cileable. [f. In- 3 + Concieiable a. Qf. F. in- 
conciliable (1752 in Diet. TrJveux).~\ Inecapable 
of being conciliated or reconciled ; irreconcj liable. 

1643 Milton Divorce i. xiv, To kindle one. anoitlier, not 
with the fire of love, but with a hatred Jnconcileablie. x66i 
R. L’ Estrange State Divinity 38 Their Principles', are In- 
conciliable, save by the stronger malice they bear. * to the 
Government then to each other. 1694 — Fables x 1 w ( 1714 
59 An Alliance among those that Nature her self has a j'.ivided 
by an Inconcilable disagreement. ‘ | 

t Xnconci'nn, -e, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + ' c Con- 
cinne. Cf. L. inconcinnus awkward, unpoIisL led.] 
Not adjusted or adapted ; incongruous. \ x 
1660 H. Moke Myst. Godl. v. xvi. 183 To omit whaat U 
very inconcinne. 2678 Cudworth Intel 7 . Syst. 1. i. § x(Ki. it 
Asclepi.ad.es. .supposed all the corporeal world to be mat! 'e.. 
of Dissimilar and inconcinn Moleculac, i.e. Atoms of diffet\ cni 
Magnitude and Figures. F 

tlnconcrnnate, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 mA'-n 
-ite. [f. In- 3 + Concinnate ///. a.] a. Awtk 
ward, clumsy, b. Not adapted ; unsuitable. » 
1533 Cath. Parr tr. Erasut. Com. Credo 79 b, The verfi " 
inconcinnite and unhandsome ioyninge or hangyngc togedeW 
of the speche and oration. 1657 Tomlinson Ecttou's Dis/§ 
495 Latter Writers .. have rejected some [medicaments) as] 
inconcinnatc. 

Hence •)- Inconci'nimtoly adv., inelegantly. 

1613 Cockeram ii, Ilfauour'dly done, Inconcinnatety , In. 
artejtcially. 

Inconci'nnity. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. iucon- 
cinnitas inelegance, impropriety, f. incoucimt-ut : 
see Inconcinn and -try.] Want of coiicinnily, 
congruousness, or proportion ; inelegance, awk- 
wardness ; impropriety, nnsuitnblcness. 

1616 Bullokar, Inconcinnitie , vnaplnes : ill agreeing, 
disproportion. 1630 Prvsni; Anti-Armin. ifio Bm i«t 
in respect of the inconcinnity of this phrase, ami its ‘"Son- 
gruity to the Elect, .cannot be nptly accommodated to thj m . 
a i6ss Vines Lord's Sup/. (1677) 396 He hath corrected td 
inconcinnity by the glass, ana composed his ^ r ^.’ T 
H. More Myst. /my. 357 So are there also 
cinnities in it, and even Historical Defects. * 57 . 

Defic.Ene. Did. iS As .. other little-used wotdsare ntro. 
duced, there is at least aa inconcinnity tn tom ting thei >c. 
l85t -£/. Sever. CA.(ed. a) IS There »> certa n -W^nt 
inconcinnity in the abstract paeiAn.e joined with the con 

"t'lnconci'niions, a. Obs. [f. L. f, ,eonn„„-us 
inelegant, absurd + -oo»: cf. ConCINNOLS.] 

l^lTyeTDeMbSir/A rune 5* How grossly foe*. 
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cmnuous must it now appear to the common reason of all 
mankind that such as take upon them to be magistrates . . 
should give the rule to alt other’s consciences. 

2. Mus. Inharmonious, contrary to the principles 
of harmony. 

_ Incohctnr.ous discord (or interval ) : a discord or dissonant 
interval which cannot he used in harmony. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Continuous, Discords are 
distinguished into concinnous and incojtcinttous intervals. 
1760 Stiles in Phil. Trans. LI. 716 Without one or other 
of which circumstances, the composition was held incon- 
cinnous. 2822 Rees Cycl. s.v., Inconcinnous intervals .. 
are such as are a comma flatter or sharper than perfect. 

+ Inconclu’dency. Obs.rare — 1 . [f. next: 
see -ENcr.] The quality of being inconclusive; 
an instance of this, an inconclusive argument. 

3654 Hammond Ansn*. Animctdv. Ignat, ii. § 1. 31 That 
learned Grammarian did never more passionately SouAevctv 
vn-o0eeret, then in this heap of inconcludenctes. 

t Inconcludent, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
cludent.] =next. 

1673 True Nonconf. 20 Your insinuation is General and 
inconcludent. <1x677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (1687) 235 
The Instances alledged . . are inconcludent and invalid. 
1726 Ayliffe Parergon 447 An inconcludent Proof is so far 
from being good Evidence, that it renders the Matter still 
more doubtful and uncertain. 

tin concluding, a. Obs. [f. In- 3+ Con- 
cluding ppl. a.] That furnishes no ground for a 
conclusion ; inconclusive. 

a 1644 Ch ILLINGWORTH Senn. Ps. xW. i § 3 Which in- 
ference of his were weak and inconcluding. 1659 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 72 [They] made use of very frivolous and 
inconcluding arguments, a 1677 Barrow Disc. Unity 
Church, in Pope’s Suprem. (1687) 316 The reasons alledged 
. .are insufficient and inconcluding. 

t Inconclu*sible, a. Obs . rare. [f. In- 3 + 
Conclusible.] Not capable of being concluded; 
endless. 

1660 S.^ Fisher R us ticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 439 That 
inconclusible Controversie, and Endless Entercourse, which 
I see J, O. and others are there engaged in. 

Inc on elusion (ink^nklw'^an). [f. In- 3 + 
Conclusion. Cf. It. inconc/ttsione 1 an vneertain- 
tie’ (Florio, 1598 ).] The condition of reaching 
no conclusion ; an inconclusive result, an unwar- 
ranted conclusion. 

3847 Fr. A. Kemble Rec. Later Life (1882) III. 289, 
I float comfortably enough over infinite abysses of incon- 
clusion. 1886 Tuiter My Life as Author 380 It seems to 
me quite an inconclusion to give to the spirits of the dead 
..the seemingly miraculous powers exhibited. 

Inconclusive (ink/nklfi siv), a. [In- 3.] 

1. Not conclusive in argument or evidence ; that 
does not bring to an end (a doubt, dispute, or in- 
quiry) ; not decisive or convincing. 

1690 [implied in InconclusivenessJ. 2707 A ; Collins 
Reply Clarke's Def. [R.\The author of the objection to that 
argument still thinks it inconclusive, and proposes to show 
its inconclusiveness in the following papers. 2838 T. Thom- 
son Chem. Org. Bodies 969 The experiments of Duhamel 
and Tillet are equally inconclusive. 185s Milman Lat. Chr. 
xi. vi, (1864) VI. 108 Long and inconclusive debates took 
place on the legality of a Papal abdication. 1879 Froude 
Czsar xi. 120 When evidence is inconclusive, probability 
becomes argument. 

b. Given to inconclusion ; undecided. 

_ 2836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xxi. 142 He whose mind 
is not seasonably inconclusive, and cannot bear with a 
reasonable term of suspense, will either get wrong, or get 
right more tardily by means of after-thought and correc- 
tion. 

2. Not conclusive in action ; reaching no final 
result or producing no conclusive effect. 

2842 Elphjnstone Hist. I?id. I. 563 Even bis Indian 
operations . . are so far from displaying any signs of system 
or combination, that their desultory and inconclusive nature 
would lead us to deny him a comprehensive intellect. 

Inconclusively, <*dv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] i n 
an inconclusive manner. 

27SS in Johnson. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
iii. 68 He reasons clearly and consistently, it may be in- 
conclusively. 

Inconclu'siveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inconclusive. 

1690 Locke Hunt. Und. iv. xvii. § 4 The weakness and 
inconclusiveness of a long artificial and plausible dis- 
course. 2754 Edwards Freed. Will Concl. (ed. 4) 401 The 
inconclusiveness of the arguments he offers. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. 1. 324 The beauty ^of the form was insufficient to 
disguise the inconclusiveness of the reasoning. 

Inconclirsivism. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
A theory or doctrine that conclusive evidence on 
metaphysical or religious questions is unattainable. 

a 1866 J. GrotE Exam. U til. PAtV<Jx.Introd.(i87o)9, 1 have 
no wish to originate any school of my own, and yet have 
strongly denounced v the writing merely to profess incon* 
clusivism and scepticism. 

t Inconco*ct, a. Obs . [f. In- 3 + Concoct a.] 
= next. 

2596 Barrough Meth. Physick vi. ix. (1639) 366 If the 
same unctuosity doth more abound in the yonger wood, it 
.is more inconcoct and excrementous. 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 838 While the Body to bee Conuerted and Altered, is too 
strong for the Efficient .. it is (all that while) Crude and In- 
concoct ; And the Processe is to be called Crudity and Incon- 
coction. 

t Inconco-cted, <*• Obs. [In- 3 .] Not con- 
cocted ; not fully digested or matured ; raw, crude ; 
not softened by ripening ; unconcocted. 


1605 Timme Quersit. r. xiii. 60 By reason of his soliditie 
and hardness inconcocted. 1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 
390 They remaining crude and inconcocted in the body . . 
doe at length settle and produce morbificall affects. 2646 
Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vt. xii. 338 Divers plants con- 
taine..an austere and inconcocted roughnesse, as Sloes, 
Medlers and Quinces. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 
23 Better, .than when I was a Child, and had my organical 
Parts less digested and inconcocted. 

t Inconcoction. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Concoc- 
tion.] The fact or condition of being uncon- 
cocted or undigested. 

2626 H. Mason Epicure's Fast v. 42 Let Fasts be moder- 
ate; lest, .they weaken the stomacke and requiring greater 
refection afterward, they break out into crudity and incon- 
coction. 1626 [see Inconcoct]. 3656 Stanley Hist . Philos. 
v. (1701) 255/1 The end of Concoction .. is mutation of the 
Essence, as when food is converted into flesh and blood . . 
Inconcoction is an Imperfection in the opposite passive 
qualities, proceeding from defect of heat, 
lucoacre'te, Now rare. [ad. late L. incon- 
cret-us (c 320), f. in- (In- 3) + Concrete.] 

Not concrete ; abstract ; immaterial. 

a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serve. (1841) I. 88 There is not . . a 
more pure, simple, inconcrete procreation than that whereby 
the mind conceiveth the word within it. 3659 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, xiii. (1703) 558/2 The Divine Nature, which is 
inconcrete, and, by reason of its Tenuity, cannot be touched 
nor struck. 2876 Ruskin Fort Clav. lxvi. 380 Tell me one 
or two of the inconcrete results of separate evolution. 

flnconcuTcate, v. Obs.rare . [f. In- 2 4 - 
Conculcate v.] Irons. To inculcate persistently. 

3610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr Advt. to Rdr., An ordinary 
Instrument of his.. had oppugned his Lordships Booke, 
and iterated and inconculcated those his oppositions, 
f Iriconctrrrent, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [In- 3.] 
Not concurrent ; —next. 

2651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxv. 136 Retarded also by the 
inconcurrent judgements, and endeavours of them that 
drive it. 

t Inconcu*rring, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [In- 3.] 
Not concurring; not acting in combination to- 
wards some end. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. iv. 1 6 Deriving effects 
not only from inconcurring causes, but things devoid of all 
efficiencie whatever. 

t Xnconctrss, a. Obs. [ad. L. inconctissus 
unshaken, f. in- (In- 3) + concusstis, pa. pple. of 
concutere to dash together, shake violently.] ~ next. 

1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer in Early Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
144 Prayer is .. the inconcusse, unshaken, and puissant 
custody or watch of the faithfuh 2646 Buck Rich. Ill, 60 
An inconcusse and great resolution. 

t Inconcu'ssed, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ed U] 
Unshaken, firm, stable. 

2432-50 tr. Higdert (Rolls) 1. 71 Trewely the fame of Para- 
dise hathe stonde as inconcussede by yj. ml. yeres and more. 
c 1450 tr. De Imitatione ltr. xxxviii. 108 For so he may- 
abide oon & )>e same inconcussyd. 3623 Cockeram, /«- 
concussed , stable, not to be shaken. 

flnconcu'ssible, a. Obs. Also -able. [a. 

obs. F. inconcussible, f. in - (In- 3) + *concussib/e, 
f. L. concuss-, ppl. stem of concutere to shake 
violently : see -ible.] That cannot be shaken ; 
firmly fixed, stable. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. xi[i.]. (Arb.) 113 As the 
roundell or Spheare is appropriat to the heauens .. the 
Triangle to the ayre, and the Lozange to the water : so is 
the square for his inconcussable steadiness>e likened to the 
earth. 1609 Bell Theoph. <5- Remig. 46 A pillar that is 
sublime, straight, inconcussible. 17x5 M. Davies A then. 
Bril. I. Pref. 32 To this inconcussable Maxim in our Legal 
Israel, the Sophistical Jesuit, .could say nothing at all. 

Incondensable (inkpnde’nsab’l), a. Also 
-ible. [f. In- 3 + Condensable a., which see in 
reference to the prevalent erroneous spelling - ible .] 
That cannot be condensed ; incapable of being 
made more dense or compact ; spec, incapable of 
being reduced to the liquid or solid condition. 

1736 E laboratory laid open 108 The tin pipe, for carrying 
off the incondensible fumes. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 85 Steam at 500 degrees of Fahrenheit would be 
equally incondensible with air at a range of temperature 
such as we can command below our common temperatures. 
1828 Webster, Incondensable. 1864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 5 
Carbonic oxide.. is an incondensible gas. 

Hence Incondensabi'lity ( erron . -ibility), the 
quality of being incondensable. 

2828 Webster, Incondensability. 

t Incondrgn, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Condign.] 
Unworthy, undeserving, undeserved. 

c 1450 Lydg. & Burgh Secrets 2532 This lady Iyst nat to 
parte the tresourys Of hir substaunce to my Childhood in* 
condigne. . 

Incondite (inkpmdit), a. [ad. L. mcondit-us - 
disordered, uncouth, f. in - (In- 3 ) + conditus, pa. x 
pple. of condere to put together.] 

1 Consisting of parts which are ill arranged ; 
ill constructed, ill composed : said esp. of literary 
and artistic compositions. 

1634 Jackson Creed vii. x. § 2 Such Incondite figures, or 
con fused fancies as are thereon painted. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder it. (1807) 92 Now sportive youth Carol incondite 
rhythms with suiting notes. 1794 Gifford Baviad (tSti) 48 
O deign, To cast a glance on this incondite strain. 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. xxxv.619 An incondite collection 
or heap of single and insulated rules. 1871 Carlyle in 
Mrs. C.’s Lett. I. 75 Plenty of incondite stuff accordingly 
there was [iu the lecture]. 
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2. Unformed, crude ; without delicacy of finish ; 
rude, unpolished, unrefined. 

*539 Taverner Gard.Wysed. ir. (1545) 2 a, I muste desyre 
you .. to pardon m>uc i incondite and grossc phrase. 2657 
Frapp Comm. Ps. cxvi. 2 An inarticulate incondite voice. 
2822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 434 Something far 
more rude and incondite must have preceded and paved the 
way for it [the alphabet]. 2872 Kingsley At Last II. xv. 
262 The Negresses, .forgot themselves, kicked up their legs, 
shouted to the bystanders, and were altogether incondite. 

3. Rendering L. incondita qualifying vox ‘ utter- 
ance \ and applied to interjections representing 

| mere natural utterances. 

[ 2549 Lilly /? rev. Inst. Gramma/ tcae Cognosc., I n terjectio 
est pars orationis quae sub incondita voce subito perrum- 
pentem animi affectum demonstrat . . An interjection is 
a parte of speche whyche betokeneth a sodayne passion of 
the mynde under an unperfect voyce.] 2845 StodDart in 
Encyci. Metrop. (1847) I. 186/1 These variations then 
depend not on the articulation, but on the intonation ; that 
js ., on the elevation or depression of voice in pronouncing 
it : but this is not peculiar to the interjection oh ! or to 
the ‘incondite’ interjections generally; for the same may 
be observed of any- nouns or verbs used interjectionally. 

Hence Xnco'nditely adv., in a crude or undi- 
gested condition; in an ill-constructed form. 

2822-34 Good ' s Study Mcd.(ed. 4) 1. 141 Its [the stomach's] 
fluids are poured forth too sparingly or too inconditely. 
2880 F. Hall Doctor ludoctus 35 The rule here inconditely 
laid down admits, as worded, of a tedious variety of inter- 
pretations. 

tlncondi'tional, a. Obs.rare — 1 . [f. In- 3 
+ Conditional.] "Without qualifying or limiting 
conditions ; unconditional. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. When from that 
which is but true in a qualified sense an inconditionall and 
absolute verity is inferred. 

Hence flnconditionaTity, the quality of being 
unconditional. 

3696 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc. vii. 133 To answer the 
aforesaid Sophism taken from the Inconditionality and In- 
dependency of God's Will. 

Inconditionate (inkpndi-Jan/t), a. ( sb .) [f. 
In- 3 + Conditionate ; cf. m od . F. inconditionne . ] 
Not subject to or limited by conditions; uncon- 
ditioned. 

1654 J. P. Tyrants fy Protectors 2S The power of Govern- 
ment .. is fiduciary, and not inconditionate. 1698 Norris 
Praci. Disc. IV, 248 The First of these is whojely Absolute 
and Inconditionate (there being nothing required of us to 
make sin pardonable to us). 

B. sb. Philos. An entity which is uncondi- 
tioned ; a form under which the Unconditioned is 
conceived. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss Philos. Unconditioned 
(2853) 25 The Conditioned is the mean between two ex- 
tremes, — two inconditionates. i88z Vlitch Life Hamilton 
230 The Unconditioned and the species, or Inconditionates 
which it contains— viz., Absolute and Infinite. 

Hence IncondPtionateness, the quality of 
being unconditioned. 

3693 Beverley True St. Gosp . Truth (title-p.), The In- 
conaitionateness^of the Gospel Salvation. 

Incondncive (inkpndb/’siv), a. rare . [In- 3.] 
Not conducive, not tending towards an end or 
result ; unconducive. 

2B48 Tail's Mag. XV. 354 Habits arc formed inconducive 
to good government. 1867 C. J. Smith Sytt. Antonyms 
s. v. Applicable , Inconducive, Inapplicable. 

Inconey : see Incony. 

Inco'nfidence. rare. [In- 3 .] Want of con- 
fidence, distrust. 

2626 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 165 There may be 
obserued in many, .inconfidence of at least, Timely Reuoca- 
tion. 2812 Henry <$• Isabella I. 215 She looked with incon- 
fidence on every one. 

t Inco'nfident, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] 

1. Not confident, not trusting, distrustful. 

2667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 132 Whose project it is to 
keep us jealous and inconfident each of other. 

2. Unfaithful, untrue to atrust. (Cf. Confident 6.) 
2603 H, Crosse Vertues Comntw. (2878) 95 He is incon- 
fident to whom mony is deliuered vpon tnn-t to paie to an 
other, and doth either keep it back all, or deliuer but halfe. 

f Inconfrnable, a. Obs. rare . [In- 3.] That 
cannot be confined ; un con fin able. 

2606 Dekker News fr. Hell ^ Cij, The raptures of that 
fierie and inconfinable Italian spirit, a 2642 Bp. Mountagu 
Actstf Mon. (1642) 404 Christ. . had.. transcendent, tncon- 
finable power and authority. 

tlnconfirmed, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 -] Not 
confirmed ; not become firm or strong. 

2646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. lv. xii. 2x6 In the first 
septenarie doe most die . . the infirmities that attend it are 
so many, and the body that receives them so inconfirmed. 

f InconfoTm, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Confobm 
ai] Not conformed to. 

2659 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. lit. xi. 291 A way most 
charitable . . and no way inconform to the will of God in 
his Word. 1663 Charleton Char. Gigant. 26 Inconform to 
the Rule of the Close order. ^ 

Inconformable (ink^hfp'jmabT), a. [In- 3.j 
Not conformable; uncon form able. 

1. Not according in form, pattern, position, or 
character (/o). 

16 22 Sturtevant Melallica (1854) 81 R. Define an incon- 
formable inuention. A. An inuention .. who^ Protoplast 
..cannot be conformed to any former inuention in u%e. 
1665 J. Webb S tone- H erg (1725) x&9 In Position not much 
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inconformable to th3t in our Antiquity. 1670 Famous Con- 
clave wherein Clement VIII was elected 24 There was 
nothing more detestable in a man, nor inconformable to 
a Christian, than ingratitude. _ 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
l. it. 34 To evince the antiquity of their Rights, which are 
in many things inconformable with the Roman. 1864 Bowen 
Logic x ii. 413 So strong is our assurance of the universality 
of the principle, .that, when an anomalous or inconformable 
instance actually arises, we seek at once for the means of 
eliminating it, or explaining it away. 

2 . Of persons : Not disposed or wont to conform ; 
of incompliant disposition or practice: esp.. in 
Eng. Hist., Not conforming to the usages of the 
established Church. 

5633 Ames Agst . Cerem. n. 192 This calumniation con- 
cerning some inconformable suffered for a time. __ a 3662 
Heylin Laud (1668) 201 TwO f of the Lecturers in that 
Diocess. .they found obstinately inconformable to the Kings 
Directions. 1861 W. S. Perry Hist. CIt. Eng. I. xvi. 592 
There are scarcely any inconformable or troublesome minis- 
ters noted in this report. 

f Inc onfo*r mist. 05s. [f. In- 3 -f Confor- 
mist.] One who does not conform in matters 
religious or ecclesiastical ; — Nonconformist. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem . n. 196 The InConformists are by 
him tossed (as it were! in a blancket. 1634 Canne Necess. 
Separ. (1849) 198, I will here laydown some few syllogisms, 
entirely made up between the Inconformists and Con- 
formists. 1658 M anton Exp. Jude vers. 22-3 The late 
bishops’ courts were chiefly bent against the godly; a 
drunkard and an adulterer found more favour than a goodly 
inconformist. 

Xn conformity (mkjJhfp*imTti). [f. In- 3 + 
Conformity.] Want of conformity. 

1 . Want of correspondence in form or manner; 
want of agreement in character ; dissimilarity ; 
want of conformity to (f unto) or with a pattern. 

3625 Bacon Ess., Innervations (Arb.) 527 New Things 
peece not so well ; But though they helpe by their Vtility, 
yet they trouble by their Inconformity. 3661 R. L\Estrance 
Interest Mistaken 65 We find an Inconformity of Practise 
to Profession. 3665 J. Webb Stone- He ng (1725) 205 The 
Dissimilitude or Inconformity betwixt Stone-Heng and the 
Monuments in . . Denmark. 37x3 Strype Parker an. 3573 
(R.), Neither did he, I believe, ever endeavour for it, 
knowing his own inconformity. _ 3890 J. Martineau Seat 
Author. Relig. v. i. 593 The chief difference .. lies in the 
conformity or inconformity of the seeming fact with ex- 
pectations. 

2 . Refusal or omission to conform to some rule, 
standard, or fashion ; want of conformity with a 
guide or pattern. 

3594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. iv. § 1 [abridging Cartwright, 
who, however, has not the word] Utter inconformity therefore 
with the church of Rome in these things, is the best and 
surest policie which the Church can vse. 1597 — E. P. v. 
Ixxxi. § ri It being better that the Church should want 
altogether the benefit of such mens labours, than indure 
the mischiefe of their inconformitie to good Lawes. 3651 
Hobbes Leviatli. 1. xv. 74 Conformity or Inconformity of 
Manners to Reason. 3681 Makton Serm. Ps. cxix. 80 Wks. 
3872 VII. 346 God..taketh notice of our conformity and 
inconformity to his will. 

3 . spec. Want of conformity in worship ; refusal 
to conform to the religious worship or ecclesiastical 
polity established or publicly recognized ; = Non- 
conformity. 

3633 Laud Wks. (1853) V. 320 Hisjordship certifies that he 
hath suspended a lecturer for his inconformity. 3644 Bp. 
St. Asaph Let. to Laud in Hist. None on/. Wales (1861) 10 
They were not any where troubled with Inconformity. 
1667 J. Corbet Disc. Relig. Eng. 23 As for the Ministers 
of this Perswasion, some have called them Fools for their 
Inconformity. 1824 Southey Bk. o/Ch. (1841) 447 Incon- 
formity had become well nigh general. 1861 W. S. Perry 
Hist. Ch. Eng. I. xiv. 510 Wc mi^ht almost imagine that .. 
there was scarce any disaffection, inconformity, or difference 
of opinion prevalent. 

b. An instance of this ; a practice not in con- 
formity with the recognized form of religion. 

a 1662 Heylin Laud 1. (1668) 324 All Cnlvimans are not 
to be counted as Puritans also ; whose practices many of 
them abhor, and whose inconformities they detest. 

In con fused (inkffafiri'zd), a . [ f . In- 3 + Con- 
fusf.d ; after L. iitconfus-us .] Not confused ; 
free from confusion or mixture of the elements or 
essential parts. 

x 6*5 Bacon Sylva § 302 All the curious^ Diuersitie of 
Articulate Sounds, of the Voice of Man, or Birds, will enter 
at a small Cranny, Inconfused.^ 3647 Herrick Noble Numb., 
To Gol (1869) 413 God’s undivided, One in Persons Three, 
And Three it\ Inconfused Unity. 3660 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, tx. (1701) 3S5/2 The Diastematick .. manifests the 
mutation which is in all its parts which is inconfused and 
divided and disjoined. 

Hence Inconftrse&ly adv. 

1832 Bp. Forbes N scene Cr. 203 The _ union of the two 
natures in Jesus Christ has taken place, neither by disorder. . 
nor by confusion .. but by synthesis; or personally,. .im- 
mutably, inconfusedly, unalterably, inherently, inseparably, 
in two perfect natures in one person. 

t Inconfirsible, a. 05s. rare. [ad. L. in- 
eonfusibilis (Vulgate), f. in- (In- + confusibitis 
Conturidle. So F. ineonfitsiblc (15th c. in 
Godcf.).] Incapable of being confused. 

3565 Calfhili. Ann v. Treat. Crosse (Parker Soc.I 140 He 
hath confounded, by confusion most wicked, that uniting 
and knitting together of the two natures, which are incon- ! 
fusible, and in themselves distinct. 3652 Bfniowfs Theoph. 
DetJ. ?a The Immaculate Earth of the Humanity, Insepar- j 
able, Inconfusible, Inconvertible. 1 


•f* Inconfxrsion. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. In- 3 + 

Confusion, after L. incotifus-us. ] Absence of 
confusion ; the condition of being unconfused. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 224 The Cause of the Confusion in 
Sounds and the Inconfusion in Species Visible ; is, For that 
the Sight worketh in Right Lines, and maketh seuerall 
Cones. 

t InCOnfirtable, a. Obs. rare~ x . [In- 3 .] 
Not confutable ; not to be confuted. 

3679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. 84 To which Malice and Slander 
he returned this Inconfutable Answer. 

Hence ■f Inconfirtably adv., in a way not to be 
confuted. 

3664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery i. § 1. (1686) 6 The 
writings of the fathers were .. full of proper opinions and 
such variety of sayings, that both sides eternally and incon- 
futably shall bring sayings for themselves respectively. 

Incongealable (inkpndsrlab’l), a. ? Obs. Also 
incongelable. [f. In- 3 + Congealabi.e : cf. F. 
incotigelable (Cotgr. 1611).] Incapable of being 
congealed. 

3623 Cockeram, Incongealable, not to be frozen. 3665 
Boyle Exper. Hist . Cold iii. Wks. 1772 II. 517 This train 
oil.. swimming upon the surface of the water, and being 
incongealable Jby the cold, protects the subjacent water from 
the freezing violence of the cold. 

Hence IncongeaTableness. 

3727 in Bailey vol. II ; also in some mod. Diets. 

t Inconge’nerons, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not of 
the same kind ; the opposite of Congenerous i. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iii. 69 Certaine it is .. 
that the Loadstone will not attract even steele it selfe that 
is candent, much lesse the incongenerous body of glasse 
being fired. 

Incongenial (inkpndsPnial), a. [In- 3.] Not 
congenial ; uncongenial. Hence Incong’enia'lity. 

1797 Haighton in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 384 The im- 
pression which these experiments at first made on my mind, 
was . . not altogether incongenial to my wish. 1847 A. 
Bennie Disc. 42 A sphere of usefulness that was by no means 
incongenial to his tastes. 3864 Webster, Incongeniality. 

+ Inco’ngrae, a. Obs . Also 5-6 -gru. [a. 
F. incongru , -grue (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
incongruous', see Incongruous.] = Incongruous. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. u. ii. (J495) 2 7 Yf the 
nominatyf caas & the verbe discord in person and in 
nombre, thenne the reason is incongrue. 3490 Caxton How 
to Die 18 It oughte not to seme to none incongrue ne 
merueltous. c 3560 Phylogamus in Skelton's Wks. (1862) 
I. p. cxxxii, Thou wrytest thynges dyffuse, Incongrue and 
confuse, Obfuscate and obtuse. 1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 3 § 2 
No Fine.. shall be reversed .. by any Writ of Error, for false 
or incongrue Latin. 

Hence f Inccrngruly adv. Obs., incongruously. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 74/2 [In]congruly; [Lat.j incongrue. 

Incongruence (inkp ggr«,ens). [ad. L. in - 
congrucntia (Tertullian), f. incongruent-cm In- 
congruent : see -ence.] Want of congruence ; 
disagreement, incongruity. 

ifixo Healey .S7. Aug. Citic 0/ God 900 Wherefore there 
shalbe no cause of dislike through incongruence of parts. 
a x6qx Boyle Hist. Fluidity xix ; Wks. 1772 I. 391 The 
humidity of a body . .depends chiefly upon the congruity 
or incongruence of the component particles of the liquor in 
reference to the pores of those particular bodies, that it 
touches. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVII. 381 This, not with 
any incongruence or disharmony. 1883 R. Bridges Nero 
1. ii, Foreseeing how The incongruence of time and place, 
the audience Of drunken sots would turn my best to worst. 

Inco’ngruency. ? Obs. [f. as prec. : see 
-ency.] = prec. 

1604 Oawdrey Table A Iph., Incongrucncie, want of agree- 
ment. 1684 T. Burnet TJi. Earth it. 166 This is the first 
argument against the reciprocal production of mountains 
and the sea, their incongruency or disproportion. 

Incongruent (ink/rqgrrqent), a. [ad. L. in - 
congrucnt-em, i. in- (In- 3) + congrucnt-cm Con- 
gruent.] Not congruent ; disagreeing, unsuitable, 
incongruous. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xiii, It shall natbe incongruent to our 
mater to shewe what profite may be taken by the diligent 
reding of auncient poetes, 1603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. 
Soc.) 21, 1 bought them of a penurious cord wain er, and they 
are the most incongruent that e’er I ware. 1655 Eulkes 
Meteors Observ. 372 Lead is an incongruent and malignant 
Metal to all others. 3772 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. v. (1876) 
265 A harsh jarring of incongruent principles. <11864 
Hawthorne Amer. Nole-Bks. (1879) II. i63 Things most 
incongruent to his hereditary stomach. 3893 H. Walker 
3 Cent. Scot. Lit. I. i. 8 There is the additional improb- 
ability of incongruent circumstances. 

Inco’ngruently, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
an incongruent manner ; incongruously. 

1568 C. Watson Polyb. 39 a, Oftentimes of this fashion 
erreth Philinus incongruently and without reson. 1632 
Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry i\\\, What fouler object 
in the world, than to see a young, fair, handsome beauty 
unhandsomely dighted, and incongruently accoutred ? 

Incongruity (inkpn,gr//‘iti). [ad. med.L. in- 
congruitds , f. in- (In- 3) + eongrnitds Congruity : 
cf. F. incongruity (1529 in Hatz.-Darm.) perh. the 
immediate source.] The quality, condition, or fact 
of being incongruous; an instance of this. 

I. Disagreement in character or qualities ; want 
of accordance or harmony; discrepancy, inconsist- 
ency. (Now often with some colour of sense 2.) 

1612. I.d. Rochester in Ellis Orig . Lett . Ser. it. I II. 229 1 
That incongruity betwixt your Hignnes age and hirs is one I 
inconvenience which neither syde can help. 3664 Power | 


INCONGRUOUS. 

Exp. Philos . ir. 149 We have tried Oyl and Water, and no 
Motion at all was perceived, for the same reason of incon- 
gruity. 1672 Marvell Rek. Tratisp . 1. 269 Never was 
there such Incongruity and Nonconformity in their furni- 
ture. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 251, I have 
often . . admir’d the Incongruity of the Circumstances of 
Humane Life. 1807 Rees Cycl. s.v. Congruity , Incon- 
gruity denotes an unfitness of their surfaces for joining 
together. Thus quicksilver will unite with gold .. but will 
roll off from wood. 3850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxvii, The 
quaint incongruity of the priestly and the lay elements in 
his speech. 

b. (with pi.) An instance or point of disagree- 
ment ; a discrepancy, an inconsistency. 

a i6ro Healey Epictetus' Man. Ep. Ded., In extenuation 
of so many incongruities, a 3720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckbm.) 
Wks. (1753) II. 112 We ought to believe it well and wisely 
done, whatever incongruities may appear in it. 3830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 43 There we find no contra- 
dictions, no incongruities, but all is harmony. 3868 Bain 
Ment. Mor. Sc. xiii. (ed. 2) 315 The most commonly 
assigned cause of the Ludicrous is Incongruity; but all 
incongruities are not ludicrous. 

2 . Want of accordance with what is reasonable 
or fitting; nnsnitableness, inappropriateness, ab- 
surdity. 

3597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xx. § 9 As if they who abolish 
legends could not Without incongruitie reteine. .Homilies. 
1660 H. More Myst.Godl. vi. ii. 218 To shetv there is no 
incongruity nor inconvenience in it. 3696 Phillips (ed. s\ 
Incongruity ,^ . . Figuratively said of Faults committed 
against Civility, against Decency, and the received Customs 
of the World. 3751 Johnson Rambler No. 02 m Without 
incongruity. . we cannot speak of geometrical beauty. 3875 
Jowett Plato {e d. 2) IV. 130 He felt no incongruity in the 
veteran .. correcting the youthful Socrates. 187 7 Black 
Green Past, xxiv, She thought it arose from a sarcastic 
appreciation of the incongruity of his presence there. 

b. (with pi.) An instance of such disagreement; 
an inappropriate matter ; an absurdity. 

<71626 Ep. Andrewes Serin. (1856) I. 333 How great, 
gross, and foul an incongruity it is to pour out ourselves 
into sin .. when we go forth to correct sin. 1663 Gkrbier 
Counsel 1 The incongruities committed by many under- 
takers of Buildings. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xlv, The 
only Expedient I know, .is to lay hold of some incongruity 
he has uttered. 1882 A. Macfarlanf. Consangum. x6 
There was an incongruity in using the two phrases as 
equivalent. 

3 . Want of harmony of parts or elements ; want 
of self-consistency ; incoherence. Also (with pi.) 
something incoherent or not self-consistent. 

a 1532 Revtedie of Love 2 This werke who so shal see or 
rede Of any incongruitie doe me not impeche. <1x653 
Gouge Comm. Heb. ii. 10 In this there is no great incon- 
gruity. 1729 Butler Serm. Self-deceit Wks. >874 II. 122 
Hence arises that amazing incongruity, and seeming incon- 
sistency of character. 1823 Scott ’Pevcril xxxii, Had 
Julian been inclined for mirth, . .he must have smiled at the 
incongruity of the clerk’s apparel. 1876 Mozley Utiiv. 
Serm. viii. 179 The whole story is one grand incongruity; 
a splendid illusion. 

+ 4 . Gram. Violation of the rules of concord; 
grammatical incorrectness ; solecism. Obs. 

1 573-8 ° Baret A tv. I 97 Incongruitie, solctcismus. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxi. (Arb.) 256 Some maner of 
speeches, .arc euer vndecent, namely barbarousnesse, incon- 
gruirie, ill disposition. Ibid. xxji. 258 Your next intolerable 
vice is solecisntus or incongruitie. .that is by misusing the 
Grammatical! rules to be obserued in cases, genders, tenses, 
and such like. 1612 Brinsley Lud, Lit. xv. (1627) 199, 1 have 
found my schollers to misse most in these. . . Incongruity in 
their concords. 

Incongruous (ink/?-qgn/,3s), a. [f. L. incon- 
gru-us (f. in-, In- 3 + congru-us : see Congruous) 
+ -ous.] Not congruous; the opposite of con- 
gruous. 

1 . Disagreeingin character or qualities ; not cor- 
responding; out of keeping; disaccordant, incon- 
sistent, inharmonious, unsnited. Const, with, to. 

(Often with mixture of sense 2, stress being laid upon 
the inappropriateness or absurdity resulting from the want 
of correspondence.) 

x6xx Cotgr., Incondite, incongruous, vnagreeing. 3645 
Milton Tetrach . Wks. (1847) 184/2 All the^ ecclesiastical 
glue the liturgy or laymen can compound, is not able to 
soder up two such incongruous natures into the one fle'.h of 
a true beseeming marriage. 3666 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 
Qual. (1667) 5 If its Shape were incongruous to that of the 
cavity of the Lock, it would be unfit 10 be used as a Key. 
3695 Humfrey Mediocria 53 This is a Scheme I look on as 
incongruous with free reason. 3717 Bullock Wont . a 
Riddle 1. i. 8 O Stupidity unparalleled, incongruous to all 
sense and breeding ! 3787 G. White Selbortte \. 3 The cart 
way of the village divides . . two very incongruous soils. 
3821 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. m. (1871) 191 
Here are two new measures of capacity altogether incon- 
gruous to the new system. _ 1830 Lindlev Nat, Syst. Dot. 
203 The number of stamens is incongruous^with the lobes of 
the corolla. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola xii, "I here entered 
a figure strangely incongruous with the current of their 
thoughts. 

2 . Disagreeing or inconsistent with the circum- 
stances or requirements of the case, or with what 
is reasonable or becoming; unbecoming, unsuit- 
able, inappropriate, absurd, out of place. 

2623 Cockeram, Incongruous , absurd, disagreeable. 1630 
Prynne Anti- A rutin. 373 This .. is no such incongruous, 
ridiculous nouell distinction. 1664 II. Moke Myst. /w. 
xxii. £5 As if a man should be acquitted and yet punished 
for the same crime, at the same Court, then which nothing 
is more foolish or incongruous. 17x9 Vr. rot'. Crtttoe v. 1, 

I have since often observed, how incongruous ami irrational 
the common Temper of Mankind is. 2792 Lurki: Let. to 
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INCONSEQUENT. 


Sir H. Langrishc Wks. 1842 I. 548 It would be incongruous 
and absurd, to have the head of the church of one faith, and 
the members of another. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 267 
Most miserable, most incongruous wretch I Darest thou 
spurn thy life, the boon of God?. 1876 C. M. Davies 
U north. Lend. 106 The effect was slightly incongruous. 

3. Having parts or elements not agreeing with 
each other; involving inconsistency or disagree- 
ment ; not self-consistent ; incoherent. 

1658 T. Wall Charac. Enemies Ch. 43 Their confused 
and incongruous intermixture of the different parts of 
prayer. 1788 H. Walpole in Walpoliana, Fr. Philos. 50 
Surely of all human characters a fanatic philosopher is the 
most incongruous, and of course the most truly ludicrous. 
1880 L. Stephen Pope v. 135 The consequent alterations 
make the hero of the poem a thoroughly incongruous figure. 

f4. Gram. Violating the rules of concord; 
grammatically incorrect. Obs. 

%6i6 Bullokar, Incongruous, against rule of Grammar. 
1678 R. Barclay Afol. Quakers xv. v. (1701) 526 It is incon- • 
gruous to say rw am as , vos legis , that is you loves t, you 
readest , speaking to One. 

f5. Georn. Not coinciding when superposed. 

1636 tr. Hobbes' Elan . Philos. (1839). 180 Of crooked 
magnitudes, some are congruous, that is, are coincident 
when they are applied to one other; others are incongruous. 

6. Theory of Numbers. Of two numbers: Not 
congruent; giving different remainders when di- 
vided by the modulus : see Congruent 5. 

1864 Webster, Incongruous Numbers. 

Inco ngruously, adv. [f. prec. + -LV 2 .] In 
an incongruous manner; inconsistently; inappro- 
priately ; incoherently. 

1641 Clarendon Ess., Tracts (1727) 228 The excellency of 
those pious fathers have intitled that age, how incongru- 
ously soever, to be looked upon as the primitive time. 1744 
Berkeley Siris § 278 Nature . . may not improperly and 
incongruously be styled the life of the world. 1822-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 715 There was a low muttering 
delirium, in which the patient spoke incongruously. . 1847 
Disraeli Tancred n. xiv, Never were men more incon- 
gruously grouped. 1884 Law Times LXXVIII, 77/2 It 
shows incongruously beside the more prosaic business of the 
law. 

f b. Gram. With violation of concord, ungram- 
matically. Obs. 

C1645 Howell Lett. (1650). I. 382 They speak of some 
towns called the Lacones, which retain yet, and vulgarly 
speak the old Greek, but incongruously, a 1684 Knatch- 
bull Att not. Tr. 36 (T.) Saying, that Luke .. writ incon- 
gruously; when, in truth, he is acknowledged by all ex- 
positors too knowing in the Greek to commit such a 
solecism. 

f c. Georn . So as not to coincide. Obs. 

1636 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 183 If they be in- 
congruously applied, they will, as all other crooked lines, 
touch one another.. in one point only. 

Inco ngruousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being incongruous ; incongruity. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 
688/1 There is [in dreams] a complete incongruousness in 
the thoughts and images which pass through our minds. 
5869 Seeley Led. <5- Ess. i. 18 It was a revolution which 
struck with incongruousness, .the very instinctive impulses 
of men. 

Income : see Incony. 

t Inconje*ctable, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 +■ L. con- 
jecta-re to conjectnre, guess (see Conject) + -able.] 
Used to render Gr. dvchcctUTOs 1 unattainable by 
conjecture, immense 9 (Liddell & Scott). 

1609 Holland Amur. Marcell. xvn. iv. 85. Apollo power- 
ful, Lord and Patron inconiectable of the Diademes [xvpto? 
SiaS^fiaros aveUatrsoi], unto whom the Lord of /Egypt hath 
set up statues in this kingdome. 

Inconjoinable (inkpnd.soi’nab’l),#. (jtf.) rare. 
[f. In- 3 + Conjoin v. + -able.] That cannot be 
conjoined : in quot. as sb. 

1844 Sir W. Hamilton Logic II. App. 328 The Principle 
of Inconjoinables (i.e. What cannot be thought as with and 
beside each other, cannot exist with and beside each other). 

+ Inco'lijugated, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Not 
coupled or paired : cf. Conjugation 4. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viH. 112 Galene rehearseth 
besides all these aNerue inconiugated, or hauyng no fellow. 

Inooujunct (inkffndjo-qkt), a. Obs. [In- 3 .] 
Not in conjunction ; spec, in Aslrol., said of two 
planets or their positions when they are so placed 
that neither affects the operation of the other; 

‘ when a planet, house, or sign has no aspect or 
familiarity with another’ (Wilson Did. Astro!., 
1819). (Cf. Aspect sb. 4.) 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jitd. Asirol. xxi. 469 All the rest 
beeing inconiunct, and out of familiaritie, and therefore 
without operation. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astro/, xix. 109 These 
are called Signesinconjunct, or such as if a Planet be in one 
of them, he cannot have any aspect to another in the Signe 
underneath. XB19 J. Wilson Compl. Diet. Astro L 101 The 
ancient opinion was, that a planet, being five signs distant 
from any moderator or significator, was inconjunct, and had 
no effect on it whatever. . . The semisex tile was likewise 
considered as an inconjunct position. Ibid. 277 Houses also 
are inconjunct ; as the 1st with the 2d, 6th, 8th, and 12th. 
Inconne'cted, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not con- 
nected ; unconnected ; disconnected. Hence In- 
connectedness. 

*74* Warburton Pope's Ess. Mate i. 43 The best system 
cannot but be such a one as hath no mconnected void ; 
such a one in which there is a perfect coherence and 
gradual subordination in all its parts. J7.. Hurd Epist. 
Writ. (R.), To treat a number of inconnected and quite 


different subjects in the same measure. 1880 Victorian 
Rev. Dec. 196 In spite of the proverbial inconnectedness of 
the subject matter {of a Dictionary]. 

t Inconne*zedly, adv. Obs.rare~ x . [f. In- 3 
+ Connexed ppl. a. -r -ly - : cf. L. inconnexits un- 
connected.] Jn an unconnected way; without 
connexion. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. ix. 201 Ascribing 
hereto as a cause what perhaps but casually or inconexedly 
succeeded. 

Inconnexion, -ection (inkpne’kjbn). ? Obs. 
[In- 3 : cf. L. inconnex-us : see prec.J Want of 
connexion ; unconnectedness. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 1. | 3 Neither need 
wee any better or other proofe of the inconnexion of this 
vow with holy orders. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Inconnexion 
. . In Rhetonck it is the same as the figure Asyntheion. 
1697 Collier I mm or. Stage iv. §3 (1730) iso This strange- 
ness. of Persons, distinct Company, and Inconnexion of 
Affairs. 1735 Johnson Hist. Eng. Lang, r 4 Their speech 
. . must have been artless and unconnected, without any 
modes of transition. or involution of clauses ; which abrupt- 
ness and inconnection may be observed even in their later 
writings. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius m. Comment, xl. The 
ut ter inconnection of the time which passed before our being 
with that in which we Jive. 

b. (with //.) An instance of this; something 
unconnected with what precedes or follows. 

# 1697 Collier Ess. Mot. Sub/. n. (1703) 94 As to single ideas, 
inconnexions, and slight touches, my observation holds good. 

+ Inconne’sive, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Of uncon- 
nected nature or character; without connexion. 

1639 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. n. 144 The Monads in 
the Duad are inconnexive to those of the Triad. 

f Inc Conquerable, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + 
Conquerable.] Unconquerable. 

1660 N. Ingelo Bentivoglio «$• Urania (i6Bq) 1. 93 Alleg- 
ing, That sin is inconquerable in this mortal body. 

Inconscient (inkffnjient), a. rare. [f. In- 3 
+ Conscient: Also in tnod.F. (Diet. Acad. 1878) : 
cf. L. iuconscius .] Unconscious. 

1885 Alien. 4 Neurol. VI. 486 The old doctrines .. sus- 
pected not the immense efficacy of the inconscient, which is 
the foundation of mental life. 1894 Ld. Salisbury Pres. 
Addr. Bril. Assoc. 7 Aug.j Whether you believe that 
Creation was the work of design or of inconscient law, it is 
equally difficult to imagine how this random collection of 
dissimilar materials [the chemical elements] came together. 

So Inconscience (inkp’njens), unconsciousness. 

189* A. Lynch Mod. Authors 96 The genuineness and 
inconscience of these elemental motifs. 

•j Inconscionable, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Not hav- 
ing, or not regarding, conscience ; unconscionable. 

1396 Spenser State Ire/. Wks. (Globe) 619/1 Soe incon- 
scionable are these common people, and so litle feeling 
have they of God. 1672 Wycherley Love in Wood iv. i, 
Inconscionable, false woman .. You cheated, trepanned, 
robbed, me of the five-hundred pounds ! 

Hence f Inco’nscionatoleness ; •}* Inco'nscion- 
obly adv. 

1634 Strafford Let. to Coke in Lett. <$• Disp. (1739) I. 238 
Most inconscionably the Landlords . .had laid it upon the 
poor and bare Tenants. 1800 Addison Amer.Law Rep. 57 
There is intrinsic inconscionableness in the bargain. 

Inconscicms (inkffnjos), a. Now rare. [f. 
late L. iticonsci-us + -ous : cf. Conscious.] 

J 4 !. Not privy to some deed: cf. Conscious i. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. tv. (1851) 182 Miserably slain by 
his people, some say deservedly, as not inconscious with 
them who train’d Osred to his ruin. 

2 . Not conscious ; unconscious. 

1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 1. iii. § 34 • *44 Concluding 
that all Matter and Substance as such, hath Life and Per- , 
ception or Understanding Natural and Inconscious, Essen- 
tially belonging to it. 1790 Norman fy Bertha II. 84 Miss I 
Westbrook, .had long entertained a penchant for him, of 
which . .he was not inconscious. x868 Browning Ring <£ Bk. 
111.466 Each in turn Patting the curly calm inconscious head. 

Hence Inco’nsciously adv. rare, unconsciously. 

1840 Browning Sordello vi. 148 He bad inconsciously 
contrived foTget, I’ the whole, to dwell o’ the points. 1873 
— Red Colt. Nl.-cap m. 386 Chatting and chirping sunk 
inconsciously To silence. v _ 

Inconsecutive (inkpase'kiwtiv), <r. [IN- J.J 
Not consecutive; characterized by want of sequence; 
inconsequent. 

1837 G. S. Faber Prim. Doct. Justif. v. 233 note. His* 
argument is altogether lame and inconsecutive. 1853 — 
Reviv. Fr. Emperorship 64 Mr. Elliott. is far too hasty 
and too inconsecutive to be a safe guide. 1894 Times 
24 Nov. 1 1/2 They follow one another m an absolutely in- 
consecutive and irrelevant manner. , 

Hence Inconsec-utively adv . ; Inconse*cu- 
tiveness. 

1836 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. Election ir. vi. 330 An in- 
consecutiveness of reasoning which cannot be tolerated. 1845 
Bachelor Albany 7 He had read a good deal, inconsecutively 
and superficially. 1880 M. Pattison Milton xi. 138 The in- 
consecutiveness, the want of arrangement, are exaggerated. 

Inconsederat, obs. form of Inconsiderate. 

Inconsequence (inkp-ns/kwens). [ad. L. 
inconsequentia (Quintil.), f. inconsequent- cm In- 
consequent. So F. inconsequence (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The fact or quality of being 
inconsequent ; an instance of this. 

1. Want of logical sequence; the character of an 
inference that does not follow from the premisses, 
or of an argument involving such an inference ; in- 
conclusiveness, illogicalness. 


*588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. ii. 7 b, Syllogismes are the 
true and onely rules of consequence and inconsequence. 
1653 Gataker Vind. Annot. Jer. 174 Mr. S. himself could 
not but see the inconsequence of his own argument. 1764 
Hurd Let. to^ Dr. Leland (R.), Strange S that you should 
not see the inconsequence of your own reasoning. 1862 
Sat. Rev. 18 Mar. 298 With a ludicrous inconsequence it 
labours to establish a necessary connexion between the 
mere consolidation of grants and efficiency in fundamental 
instruction. 

b. (with pi.). An instance of this; a conclusion 
that does not follow from the premisses; an illo- 
gical inference or piece of reasoning. 

1603 Bacon Adv, Leant, n.xviii. §2 Men are vndermlned 
by Inconsequences. i6s6 Hobbes Quest. Lib., Keens, tf 
Chance Wks. 1841 V. 425 And from will work to doth work 
upon absolute necessity , is another gross inconsequence. 
1828 W. Sewell Oxf. Prize Ess. 42 We cannot, without 
a gross inconsequence, deny them a proportionate result. 

. 2 . Want of sequence or natural connexion of 
ideas, actions, or ‘ events ; irrelevance ; discon- 
nexion, i n con seen tiven ess; an instance of this, an 
irrelevant action or circumstance. 

1842 Poe Marie Rogcl Wks. 1864 1 . 232 The whole of this 
paragraph must now appear a tissue of inconsequence and 
incoherence.. 1846 — N. P. Willis Wks. 1E64 III. 33 The 
plot was a tissue of absurdities, inconsequences and incon- 
sistencies. 1863 Merivale Rom. Emp. lxiit. VIII. 16 The 
inconsequence of the proceeding might easily be overlooked. 
3 . As a quality of persons, their thought, or ac- 
tion : a. The practice or habit of drawing incon- 
sequent inferences ; illogicalness of reasoning, b. 
The practice or habit of speaking or acting dis- 
connectedly or without sequence. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. IM. 104 That fortunate inconse- 
quence of our nature which permits the heart to rectify the 
errors of the understanding. 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh vi. 13 For what is lightness but inconsequence. Vague 
fluctuation ’twixt effect and cause Compelled by neither? 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxviii. That mingling of in- 
consequence which belongs to us all, and not unhappily, 
since it saves us from many effects of mistake, 
i* 4 . The being of no consequence or importance. 
1759 Compl. Letter-writer (ed. 6) 218 My extreme incon- 
sequence, and the little I can say. 18:2 J.J. Henry Camp, 
agsf. Quebec 80 Being without arms,, and in an unknown 
country, my inconsequence, and futileness lay heavy on 
my spirits. 

+ Inconsequency. Obs. [f. as prec.: see 
-ency.J = prec. (in qnot., in sense I b). 

a 1641 Bp.. Mountagu Acts ty Mon. (1642) 142 Full of in- 
consfequencies and absurdities. 1.635 H. More Antid.Ath. 
App. i. | x. 294 To search and discover.. any weakness or 
inconsequency in any Argumentation throughout the whole 
Treatise. 1706 in Phillips. 

Inconsequent (inkp-nsfkwent), a. (sb.) [ad. 
L. inconscqucnt-lm without due sequence or con- 
nexion, f. in- (In- 3 ) + ccnscqutnt-cm Consequent.] 

1 . Not following us on inference or logical con- 
clusion ; falsely or erroneously inferred ; illogical. 

1627 Hacewill Afol. (J.), The ground he assumes is un- 
sound, and his illation from thence deduced inconsequent. 
*644 Digby Two Treat. 11. (1645) 109 Inconsequent to the 
whole body of reason, a x688 Cudworth Immut. Mor. 
(1731) 63 Not only ridiculously absurd and contradictious in 
themselves, but also altogether inconsequent from the same. 

b. Not following naturally in the order of 
events ; having no rational connexion with pre- 
ceding or accompanying circumstances ; irrelevant. 

18 8t H. James Porlr. Lady xxxix. She was checked .. on 
her progress to the door, by an inconsequent request from 
Isabel. 1893 W. .H. Hudson Patagonia 143 Who that has 
noticed monkeys in captivity — their profound inconsequent 
gravity and insane delight in their own unreasonableness. 

c. Irattsf. Of things : That do not follow on, or 
carry out the purpose or design of something else. 

x866 Howells Venet. LifeW. 24 The narrowest, crookedest, 
and most inconsequent fittle streets in the world. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 24 Nov. 3/2 Inconsequent trimmings, that 
have no raison detre , are well known to be the crime of 
the third-rate dressmaker. 

2 . Wanting in logical sequence of thought or 
reasoning ; involving erroneous inference. 

1379 Fucke Hoskins' Pari. 430 Who euer heard a more 
shnmelesse lye, or a more inconsequent argument ? 1665 
J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 120 A most inconsequent ana 
presumptuous reasoning. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light 
etc. 2, 1 wish to show the erroneous, or inconsequent, way of 
reasoning, which has prevailed in physical investigation. 
1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith i. 24 Confused thought and 
inconsequent reasoning. 

b. Wanting in sequence or connexion of ideas or 
subjects; characterized by irrelevance; discon- 
nected, inconsecutive. 

1869 Miss Mulock Woman's Kingd. II. 15 She .. began 
talking in her smoothly flowing, inconsequent way. 1891 
Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 204 The trumpeters, .blew Jong 
notes of inconsequent music. 

3 . transf. Of a person : Characterized by incon- 
sequence in thought, speech, or action. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. V. 381 This to me, is the most 
clear; that the private Atheist is an inconsequent i^jn, 
and an enemy to himself. 1813 Shelley Botes Q. Map 
Poet. Wks. (1891) 47/1 A Necessarian is inconsequent to bis 
own principles if he indulges in hatred or contempt. X&63 
Trollope Rachel Ray I. M«- Ra >' ™ 
consequent in her mental workings, so shandypated, if I 
may say so, that it did not occur to her [etc.]. 

4 u Of no consequence, unimportant, not worth 
notice, rare. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. (177S) 1 . 202 {The Rose),! blush d 
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at many a word the first month— which I found inconse- 
quent and perfectly innocent the second. 

fB. sb. A conclusion that does not follow from 
the premisses ; an illogical inference ; a non sequi - 
her. Obs. 

1643 Prynne Sob* Power Pari. in. 12S, To which I answer 
that this is a.meer inconsequent. 

Inconsequential (inkpnsfkwe-njal),*:. [In- 3 -] 
Characterized by inconsequence; the opposite of 
Consequential (in senses 3-6). 

1 . Characterized by inconsequence of reasoning, 
thought, or speech ; = Inconsequent 1-3. 

1621 W. Sclater Tythcs (1623) A j a, So ytterly inconse- 
quential! are all arguments pretended against the diuine 
right of Tything. 1650 Cromwell Let. 12 Sept, in Carlyle , 

I cannot let such gross mistakes and inconsequential reason- 
ings pass without some notice taken of them. 1710 Norris 
Chr. Pried. iii. 117 The loose and inconsequential Reasoner 
.. in his wild ramble may happen to light upon Truth. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Somerville , The fiction is unnatural, 
and the moral inconsequential. 1837 J. H. Newman Profit. 
Office Ch. 132, I do not say’ that such reasoning is, neces- 
sarily, inconsequential or unfair. 

2 . Of no consequence ; = Inconsequent 4. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia ix. iii, As my time is not 
wholly inconsequential, I should not be sorry to have an 
early opportunity of being heard. 1791-1823 D* Israeli 
Cur. Lit., Lit. Anecdotes , A circumstance, which may 
appear inconsequential to a reader, may bear some remote 
or latent connexion. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 306 
An affair too simple and inconsequential for gentlemen of 
our heroic mould. 

Hence Inconseqtie*ntialism (nonce-zttd.), incon- 
sequential or disconnected nature. 

1893 National Observer 15 Apr. 544/2 A practice that from 
its inconsequentialism was always pleasing. 

Inconsequentiality (inkpnslkwenjqte-liti). 
[f. prec. + -ity.] Inconsequential quality or char- 
acter ; the opposite of Consequentiality. 

1 . = Inconsequence 1, 1 b. 

1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 258 His inconsequen- 
tiahties were usuaHy of a pleasanter character. 1858 R. 
Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. (1859) I. 127 A sense of the in- 
consequentiality of such reasoning at length came over them. 

2 . The quality of not being consequential. 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. xv. (i860) 241^ I used to rally him 
{Shelley] on the apparent inconsequentiality of his manner 
upon those occasions. 

Inconsequentially, adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly 2 .] I n an inconsequential manner ; withput 
logical sequence. 

1754 War burton View Bolingbroke's Philos, iii. Wks. i8rr 
XII. 225 He infers inconsequentially in supposing that from 
the inconsistency of a certain relation concerning revela- 
tion, there never was any revelation at all. 1879 Trollope 
Thackeray ix. 197 He must mass his sentences inconse- 
quentially. 

Inco-nsequentism. uottce-wd. [f. Inconse- 
quent a. + jsir.] — Inconsequence 3. 

1829 Carlyle Misc., Novalls (1872) II. 214 {tr. Novalis) 
They.. hold their views as results of weakness, as Incon- 
sequentism. 

Inc consequently, adv. [f. Inconsequent 
+ -ly 2 .] In an inconsequent manner. 

1. Without logical sequence ; in the way of erro- 
neous inference ; inconclusively. 

1626 Jackson Creed vni. xxvii. § 6, I could not condemn 
Maldonat for speaking, inconsequently’ either to the truth 
itself, or to the authority of the Romish Church, wherein 
he lived. x68i Glanvill Sadducistuus 113 How crazily 
and inconsequently they collect that the human Soul is 
nowhere. 2836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss Stud. Math. 
(1852)286 It would argue a mind incorrigibly false, to reason 
inconsequently on principles so obtrusive. 

2 . Without sequence or connexion of ideas or 
circumstances ; not as a consequence of anything ; 
irrelevantly. 

1864 Linnet's Trial iv. iii. II. 248 ‘ Are you not longing to 
see Kirkham again V asked Brandon rather inconsequently. 
3881 H. James Portr. xlii.And.Edward Rosier looked 

all round, inconsequently, with his single glass. 

luco’nsequentness. rare . [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being inconsequent. 

1727 in Bailey vol, II. 1856 J. Young Demonol. iv. vii. 
447 Often may the inconsequentness of the reasoning be 
unperceived. . 1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 816 There is 
always some inconsequentness or inconerency in madness. 

t Inconsrder, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 4- Con- 
sider v. : cf. Inconsiderate.] irons. Not to 
consider ; to leave out of consideration. 

■ 1607 R. Peirce Bath Mens. 1. it. 29 We were forc’d to .. 
apply our selves wholly' to the Consumption . . and incon- 
stder the Sciatica. 

Inconsiderable (inkpnsi'dsrab’l), a. (sb.) [a. 
F. inconsiderable (16th c. in Godef.), f. in- (In- 3 ) 
+ considerable .] Not considerable; not to be 
considered. 

fl. Incapable of being considered or reckoned, 
incalculable. (Cf. Consider 6.) Obs. rare. 

1598 Florio, Jnconsiderabile, that cannot be considered, 
or imagined, inconsiderable. ^1631 Donne Serin. (Alford) 
IV. evii. 466 All that inexpressible inconsiderable Number 
made not up one Minute of this Eternity. 

2 . Not to be considered ; unworthy of considera- 
tion; beneath notice; of no consequence, unim- 
portant; insignificant, trifling. The opposite of 
Considerable (senses 3-5). 

1637 Laud in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 318 Nor is it altogether 
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inconsiderable, that [etc.,. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 
III. 80, 1 never heard of the fellow. He is inconsiderable. 
1699 Bentley Pleat. 133 This Discovery' of mine, if it be 
true, is no inconsiderable one. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 302 
Mi A trifling inconsiderable Circumstance. 1754 Sherlock 
Disc. (1759] I* 4 31 1 This Earth was made for the Habi- 
tation of Men, wicked and inconsiderable as they are. 1806 
Surr I Vinter in Loud. (ed. 3) II. 39 My uncle, in whose 
correspondence.. Mr. Montagu has made no inconsiderable 
figure. 

b. Hence, Of very small value, amount, or size. 
1648 D. Jenkins Wks. 2 The place is of so inconsiderable 
a benefit that it is worth but 8b. /. per Annum. 1654 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 6r, I know nothingof 
all the money he hath received, . . which I assure you have 
not been inconsiderable sums. X766 Smollett Hist. Eng. 
(1804) V. 264 A small fortification . .defended by aninconsider- 
able garrison. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 450 Paukatuck 
river, is an inconsiderable stream. 181a Chalmers Dom. 
Econ. Gt. Brit. 373 The American tribes.. are found to be 
inconsiderable in numbers. 1875 Scrivener Led. TextN. 
Test. 9 But a few inconsiderable fragments of the New 
Testament still extant are older than the fiery' reign of 
Diocletian. 

f 3. Inconsiderate, thoughtless. Obs. rare . 

1640 [implied in Inconsiderableness 2]. a 1646 [implied in 
Inconsiderably 2]. 1692 Locke Educ. 138 Questions which 
to a supercilious andinconsiderablejapaner would seem very 
idle. 1726 Leoni tr. A Ibertis A rcliit. 1 1. 100/ 1 The Region 
wherein an inconsiderable Architect has placed his City, 
may perhaps have those defects. 

t 33. sb. A point or circumstance not worth con- 
sidering, or of no importance. Chielly in pi. Obs. 

1670 \V. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. p. xiv. Both not so repleat 
with inconsiderables. 

Incousi’der ableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inconsiderable. 

I. Unworthiness of being considered ; small im- 
portance or consequence ; slightness of value or 
amount ; trifling amount ; insignificance. 

1646 Jenkyn Remora 16 The smallnes and inconsiderable- 
nes of the pretext. 1663 Pepys Diary 5 Sept., 1 did inform 
myself well in things relating to the East Indys; both of 
the country', .and the inconsiderableness of the place of 
Bombaim, if we had had it. 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's 
Avtphith. 24 The Inconsiderableness of that Edifice. 1812 
Chalmers Dom. Econ. Gt. Brit. 66 The cargoes, .could not, 
from their inconsiderableness, have filled a mighty void, for 
any length of years. 

+ 2. Thoughtlessness, want of consideration. Obs. 
1640 Br. Reynolds Passions xl. 522 A Depraved Under- 
standing,. .Depraved by Neglect and Inconsiderablenesse ; 
not darkned by Ignorance. 

Inconsi-derably, adv. ff. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 
1. To an inconsiderable, insignificant, or trifling 
extent ; slightly, very little. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inconsiderably, meanly, etc. 1753 
Costard in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 483 His number, .differs 
inconsiderably from what they, most probably, made it. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 325 Those islands, .being 
but inconsiderably elevated above the surface of the water. 
t2. Thoughtlessly, carelessly, inconsiderately. 
Obs. rare. 

a 1646 J. Gregory Torres t. Globe in Posthuma (1650) 266 
[It] was thwartly in it self, and, in the proof, inconsiderably 
don. 

+ Inconsi*deracy . Obs. rare. [f. Inconsi- 
derate : see -acy.] Inconsiderateness. 

1748 Chesterf. Lett . (1792) II. cxii. 2 This is the common 
effect of the inconsideracy of youth. 1847 tr. Feuchtcrs- 
lebett’s Princ. Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 271 Hence their., 
habitual absence of mind, inconsideracy', forgetfulness. 

f Inconsrderance. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 

considerantia , f. inconsiderdnt'em acting inconsi- 
derately : see -ance.] Want of consideration ; 
inconsiderateness. 

1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly S ij a, Unlesse he had 
laide folieand inconsideraunce to bote, a 1644 Chilli.ngw. 
Serin, ii. § g The cause of this practical atheism, .was igno- 
rance or rather imprudence, inconsiderance. 

So f Inconsi'derancy. Obs. rare~°. -prec. 

1599 Minsk eu Sp. Did . 11, Inconsiderancie, inadvertencia , 
iuconsideracion. 1623 Cockeram, Inconsiderancie , folly’. 
1706 Phillips, inconsiderancy , Inconsiderateness, Unad- 
visedness, Rashness. 

Inconsiderate (inkpnsrdart’t) , a. (sb.) Also 
5 i n conse derat. [ad. L. in consider a l -us unad- 
vised, thoughtless, inconsiderate ; f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
considerdtus Considerate.] 

1. OF things, actions, etc. : Not properly con- 
sidered ; done or made without deliberation ; 
thoughtless, unadvised, precipitate, rash. (Now 
often regarded as trdns/. from 2 .) 

c 1460 [implied in Inconsiderately], 1549 Coverdale, 
etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Pet. 7 That you geve none occasion 
unto their inconsiderate ignoraunce. 1612 T. Tavlor 
Comm. Titus iii. x Sauls inconsiderate and rash oath. . x66i 

J. Stephens Procurations 1 Unseasonable and incon- 

siderate speaking. 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) x8i Our inclinations are so apt to hurry’ us into incon- 
siderate actions. 1798 Malthus Popul. (18x7) III. 52 We 
often draw very inconsiderate conclusions against the 
industry and government of states from the appearance of 
uncultivated lands in them. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot. 
v. 219 An inconsiderate application of genuine principles to 
particular instances. v » 

2. Of persons, etc. : Not characterized by con- 
sideration ; acting without deliberation ; thought- 
less, imprudent, indiscreet, careless. 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 67 Rash, inconsiderate, fiery 
voluntaries, a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 33 You 
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will never leave it untill you are knockt on the head, as that 
inconsiderate fellow Sidney was. 1660 Milton Free 
Commw. Wks. (1847) 4 48/1 If there be a king, which the in- 
considerate multitude are now so mad upon. 1710 Pope 
Let. to Cromwell 17 Dec., Inconsiderate authors wou’d 
rather be admir'd than understood. 1833 Alison Europe 
(1849) !. i. § 62. 105 There is enough here to arrest the 
attention of the most inconsiderate. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 343 They are younger and more inconsiderate. 

+ b. Not thinking of, careless of, regardless of. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 343 The silly beast in- 
considerate of all fraud cometh out and is taken. 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety vni. t 12 So wholly taken up with the 
contemplation and enjoy’ment of his own felicity, that he is 
utterly inconsiderate of that of his creatures. 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals m. m. 27 The innocent Popes .. walk on 
careless and inconsiderate of what they do. 

3. Without consideration or regard for ihe cir- 
cumstances, claims, feelings, etc. of others. 

1842 Tht' Visitor (R. T. S.) 60 (Aunt Priscilla), She was 
not of an inconsiderate temper. She did not allow herself 
to utter remarks or censure without considering how they 
were likely to operate on the tempers and feelings of others. 
1858-85 [implied in Inconsiderateness 2]. Mod. It was 
most inconsiderate to mention the matter in her hearing. 

+ 4. Not held in consideration, unconsidered ; 
of no importance ; inconsiderable, trifling. Ob s. 

1655 E. Terry Voy. E. Ittd. 15 When they had sold any 
one of their bullocks to us, for a little inconsiderate peece of 
brasse. 1657 North's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) 42 But an 
inconsiderate person, of a base extraction. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 276 The difference of the thicknesses being so 
inconsiderate, is not discerned. 

B. sb. An inconsiderate or thoughtless person. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iii. i. 79 O pardon me my’ stars, doth 
the inconsiderate lake salue for lenuoy, and the word lenuoy 
for a salue ? 1621 S. Ward Icthro's Jvstice of Peace (1627) 
8 Ambitious Inconsiderates. .climbe into the chaire of honor. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) III. 168, I was as willing 
as the gay’ inconsiderate to call another cause, as he termed it. 

Inconsiderately, adv. [f. prec. + -lv 

3n an inconsiderate manner ; without consideration 
or deliberation ; thoughtlessly, unadvisedly, indis- 
creetly, rashly. 

CX460 Fortescue Abs. Lim. Mon. xi. (1885) 136 Yff 
suche gyftis, and namely tho wich haue be made njeon- 
sideratle, or aboflf the merytes off hem that haue tbaim, 
were refourmed. Ibid. xiv. 143 Giftes. .made off the kynges 
livelod inconsederatly, as not deseruet. 1591 Percivall 
Sp. Did., Desatinadamentc, rashly, inconsiderately'. 1594 
T. B. La Pi-imaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 307 Such passions did 
neuer vse any consultation, but performed all things incon- 
sideratly and at aduenture.. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 205 He answereth not. .inconsiderately, but with good 
advice and seriously. 1682 Norris Hierocles 13 Now the 
best way to doe this is not to use Oaths frequently’, nor in- 
considerately’. 1742 Richardson Pamela lv. 422 Miss L., 
is of a remarkably soft Temper, tho' not so inconsiderately 
soft as Miss Cope. xE8o Muirhead Gains 11. § 33 Our state- 
ment. .is not made inconsiderately. 

Inconsrderateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The quality of being inconsiderate ; thought- 
lessness, want of consideration ; imprudence, rash- 
ness ; an instance of this. 

1591 Percivall .S'/. Did., Desatino , .. rashnesse, incon- 
sideratenessej folly’. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
11. 275 Our inconsideratenesse, our blockishnesse and in- 
gratitude is the cause, why wee cannot learne this lesson. 
1626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 67 Where Inconsiderate- 
nesse sits, there Audacitie and Foolehardines.se will waite. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. vj. 531. It shall be my’ care to 
check his inconsiderateness in this one article. 185s Lo. 
Houghton in Life (1891) I. xi. 527 It is one of those incon- 
sideratenesses with which I am continually reproaching 
myself. 

2. Want of consideration for the claims or feel- 
ings of others. 

1858 Holland Titcomb's Lett. iii. 190 Injustice and in- 
considerateness will not go down especially when adminis- 
tered by a man’s companion. x88s Mattclt. Exam. 6 July' 
4/7 Servants .. were often .. treated with painful incon- 
siderateness. 

Inconsideration (inkpnsidsr^’Jsn). [a. F. 
inconsidlration ( 1 6 th c.), or ad. late L. inconsideni- 
tion-em (Salvianus C 440 ), f. in- (In- 3 ) + ccnsidcrd- 
tion-em , after inconsiderdl-us inconsiderate.] 

1. Want of consideration ; failure or relusal to 
consider ; thoughtlessness of action ; indiscretion. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) oob, Lechery, blyndnes 
of mynde, inconsideracyon or neglygence. ^ 1570-6 Lam- 
barde Peramb. Kent (1826) 91 Tymor standing by blamed 
him [the king] of great inconsideration. 1656 Artif. 
Hatidsom. 146 They are at first, through inconsideration or 
unwontednesse, scandalised at them.. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (r8n) I. 28r, I had reason to impute full as much 
to my own inconsideration, as to his power over me. 18x5 
Jane Austen Emma in. xv, Faults of inconsideration and 
thoughtlessness. 1847 A. Bennie Disc. 52 This tranquillity’ 
is the result of inconsideration. 

f b. (with pi.) An instance of this ; an incon- 
siderate act ; a failure to consider. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guiccinrd. (16x8) 2S8 All men being, much 
amazed at so great an inconsideration. 1649 Jer. Iaylor 
Gt. Exemp. lit. § 15 (R.) The greatnesse of Johns love, 
when he had mastered the first inconsiderations of ins fear, 
made him to return. 

2. Absence of consideration for others ; incon- 
siderateness. 

1872 \V. R. Greg Enigmas (1873) iv. 178 Her [Nature’s] 
merciless inconsideration for the. individual where tne in- 
terests of the Race arc in question. 1885 P all Mall G. 

22 Sept. 4/2 A protraction of time which is frequently caused 
by’ the inconsideration of principals, who will drive ofT 
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* writing their letters * to the last moment. 1891 Scenes Li/e 
Nurse 63 In spite of the inconsideration shown by the lady, 
I felt very sorry for her. 

+ Inconsi'derative,^. Ohs. ran- 1 , [f. In-- 3 

+ Consider ative.] = Inconsiderate i. 

1684 Def. Resol. Case Consc. cone. Symbol.. Ch. Rome 36 
You never uttered a more inconsiderative saying. 

Inconsidered (inkphsrdwd), a . rare. [In- 3 : 
after L. inconsiderat-us , F. inconsidiri . .] Not 
considered, unconsidered; = Inconsiderate i. 

1630 Donne Serm. (Alford) I. xi. 220 God will scarce 
hearken to sudden inconsidered irreverent Prayers. 1894 
Pop. Sci. Monthly XLIV. 460 Gradually by inconsidered 
increments the mightiest economic changes are made. i8gs 
Wcstm.Gaz. 30 Sept. 3/3 Greater harm is done to society 
by emotional and inconsidered charity, than by the refusal 
to help some cases of perhaps doubtful genuineness. 

t Inconsi'dering, a. Ohs. ran. [In- 3.] Un- 
considering ; = Inconsiderate 2. 

16B5 Cotton tn. Montaigne I. 586 One effect of its virtue, 
even in the most inconsidering sort of men. 

Inconsistence (ink^nsi-stens). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. Inconsistent (after consistency : see 
-ENCE. Qi.Y .inconsistajtce (1755 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Want of agreement or harmony (ivitk some- 
thing, or between things) ; ^Inconsistency i. 

1651 Hobbes Leviatk. Concl. 390 There is . . no such In- 
consistence of Humane Nature, with Civill Duties, as some 
think. . x66t Marvell Let. to Mayor of Hull Wks. 5776 I. 
27, 1 did not at all see what inconsistence there could be 
between Colonell Gitby’s interest and mine. 17 xz Berkeley 
Passive Obed. § 51 The inconsistence of such a state with 
that manner of life which human nature requires. 1764 
Harmer. Observ. x. ii. 65 Some seeming inconsistence be- 
twixt this and the preceding observation. 

2. Want of agreement between the parts of a 
thing; —Inconsistency 2 . 

1643 Milton Divorce n. viii, What may we do then to 
salve this seeming inconsistence? 1:736 Butler Anal. 11. 
vii. 361 Any inconsistence in its several parts, a 1797 H. 
Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) I- x. 319 [There was] no 
deviation, no inconsistence in his narrative. 

3. Inconsistent action or conduct; *= Inconsis- 
tency 4. 

1713 Bentley Free-think. i. (ed. 2) 9 These very Men. .are 
honour'd in other parts of his Book, and recommended as 
Free-thinkers. What inconsistence is this, what Contradic- 
tion? 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 91 Well, you may be 
gone from my Presence, thou strange Medley of Inconsis- 
tence ! 1769 Junius Lett, xviii. (1804) I. 114 Mr. Grenville 
was, of all men, the person who should not have complained 
of inconsistence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. 1897 Westm. 
Gaz. 16 Feb. 3/2 Let them ignore the consistence or the 
inconsistence of the occupants of the two front benches. 

4. With ati and //. An instance of inconsistence ; 
an inconsistency. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. nr. vii. § 18 Else these inconsis- 
tences will not be reconciled. 1754 Edwards Freed. Wilt 
11. iv. 51 Nor will it help in the least its Absurdities and 
Inconsistences. 1802-xz Bentham Ration. Judic .. Evid. 
(1827) V. 62 English jurisprudence will be found variegated 
by inconsistences. 

Inconsistency (inkpnsrsteiisi). [f. as prec. 
(after consistency) : see -ency.] The quality, con- 
dition, or fact of being inconsistent. 

1. Want of consistency or congruity; lack of ac- 
cordance or harmony {with something, or between 
things'); incompatibility, contrariety, or opposition. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 481 What an inconsistency is there 
between the LI and LXIX. Epistles? a 17x9 Addison Chr. 
Re Hz- li.iv. An eminent instance of the inconsistency of 
our Religion with Magic. 1818 Jas. Mill Bril. India II. 
iv. vii. 260 That disappointment and distress which their 
inconsistency with the matters of fact rendered a necessary 
consequence. 1853 Bright Sp. India 3 June, There is . . 
great inconsistency between the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman and that which he proposes should be done. 

2. Want of agreement or harmony between ttvo 
things or different parts of the same thing. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 296 The inconsistency of sealing 
these two at once. 17*1 Bellamy Tk. Trin. 28 Which two 
{Persons], though different, are inseparably united ; which 
nevertheless implies not the least Inconsistency. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 630 The one beauty of the 
resolution is its inconsistency. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
xxo Nor is there any inconsistency in wise and good fathers 
having foolish and worthless sons. 

3. With an and pi. Something that is inconsis- 
tent ; a discrepancy, incongruity. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul ji. App. xxiv, If those single 
lights hither aspire, This strange prodigious inconsistency 
Groweth still stranger. x668 Wilkins Real Char, bj. 
Affected phrases ; which being Philosophically unfolded . . 
will appear to be inconsistencies and contradictions. 1713 
Berkeley Hylas $ Phil. tu.Wks. 1871 I. 329, I know that 
nothing inconsistent can exist, and that the existence of 
Matter implies an inconsistency. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. 
u 6 A world of wonderous inconsistencies. 

4. Of persons : Want of consistency in thought 
or action ; esp. discrepancy between principles and 
practice, or between one action and another. 

1655 Glanvill Def Vain Dogm. 54 If he sayes otherwise 
elsewhere, 'tis only an argument of the inconsistency of 
Aristotle. 1745 Wesley A nsv\ Ch. 7. I am continually 
charged with Inconsistency herein. *79° Han..M ore/? elig. 
Fash. World (179X) 220, 1 dare not say this is hypocrisy, 
but surely it is inconsistency. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. 
(1876) 204 Inconsistency— the only thing in which men are 
consistent. 1874 Motley Bameveld I. viii. 349 James had 
given a new exhibition of his astounding inconsistency, 
b. An instance of this ; an inconsistent act. 
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1750 Johnson Rambler No. 14 r t The many inconsis- 
tencies which folly produces, or infirmity suffers in the 
human mind. 1834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1851) 298 The in- 
consistencies of which Pitt had been guilty. 1862 Fraser's 
Mag. July to Such people talk edifyingly enough or the 
sms of Church-goers — their * inconsistencies*, .their worldly 
gossip. 

5. Logic . (See quot.) 

1864 BowEu Logic yi. 169 This new sort of Opposition or 
Incompossibility, as it exists between two judgments which 
are alike in Quality, either both Affirmatives or both Nega- 
tives, ..is called Inconsistency. 

Inconsistent (inkphsi -stent), a. (sb.) Also 
7-8 -ant. [f. In- 3 + Consistent a . ; cf. mod.F. 
inconsistant . ] Not consistent. 

I. 1. Of a substance : Without consistence or 
firmness, of incoherent nature, rare. arch. 

1677 Grew Exp. Solut. Salts ii. § 10 If the Particles of 
Water were themselves Fluid or Inconsistent and Alterable. 
17x8 J. Chamberlayne Relig.' Philos. (1730) I. xi. § 10 The 
whole Matter is so soft and inconsistent that it can hardly 
bear touching with the Hands. 1B60 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
V. viii. i. 15c) The parts of a crystal are consistent, but of 
dust, inconsistent. 

II. 2. Not consisting; not agreeing in substance, 
spirit, or form ; not in keeping ; not consonant or 
in accordance; at variance, discordant, incom- 
patible, incongruous, a. Said of one thing in 
relation to another; const, with , rarely to. 

. 1646 Sir T. Browne. Pseud. Ep. 1. viii. 30 It containeth 
impossibilities and things inconsistent with truth. 1664 
Rhode Island Col. Rtc. (1857) II. 64 Whether ther be any 
lawes that are inconsistent to the present government. 1729 
Butler Serin. Forgiveness Wks. 1874 II. 109 Resentment 
is not inconsistent with good-will. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem. viii. (1852) 258 The benevolence of God., is not in- 
consistent with his determination to punish. . X870JEVONS 
Elem. Logic ix. 76 The proposition, A, then, is inconsistent 
with both E ana O. x88o Haughton Pkys. Geog. jii. 163 
note , Three combinations, .give results inconsistent with the 
others. 

b. Said of two or more things, in relation to 
each other. 

ci6 56 Bramhall Replic. v. 227 Thus he confoundeth 
Papall and Patriarchatl Power, making things inconsistent 
to be one and the same thing. 1657 Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr. 
in Carlyle, And it is a pitiful fancy . . to think they are in- 
consistent. Certainly they may consist, a 1704 Locke 
Posth. Whs. (1706) 179 Can the same unextended indivisible 
Substance have different, nay inconsistent and opposite 
Modifications at the same time V 1857 Maurice Ep. St. John 
xv. 247 Are these two passages inconsistent? 1875 Abp. 
Thomson Laws Tk. § 124. 256 Two or more inconsistent 
views . . may be formed at the same time. 

+ c. Applied to a benefice incapable of being 
held together with -a fellowship. Obs. 

1690 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) II. 85 Dr. Hem. .having 
a Iiveing at St. Anns in Westminster, the bishop declared it 
inconsistent with his fellowship. X691 Case Exeter Coll. 51 
The Statutes of Exeter-College. . . would very imprudently 
have made that distinction betwixt Benefices consistent ana 
inconsistent. 

3. Wanting in harmony between its different parts 
or elements ; self-contradictory ; involving incon- 
sistency. Said of a single thing, or of action in- 
cluding two or more courses. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 277 For his humanity to reign 
actually, and to suffer at the same time, is inconsistent. 
1658 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. v. 134 It had deserved more 
credit, then this silly, improbable, inconsistent Relation. 
1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 306 All which in time, .gave rise 
to a most inconsistent system of Polytheism. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. ix. 340 The language of the Roman 
see had been inconsistent, but the actions of it had been ; 
always uniform, i860 Abp. Thomson Laws Tit. § 84. 150 
Inconsistent opposition lies between any two affirmative j 
judgments which cannot be correct together, but may be 
false together. 

4. Of a person : Not consistent in thought or 
action, a. Const, with , f rarely to (oneself, one’s 
principles, etc.), b. absol. Acting in a way at 
variance with one’s professed principles, or with 
one’s conduct at another time. 

a. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref.( 1824) 1. 1. viii. 166 Many of these 
accused them to the Queen, .as men that were inconsistent 
to themselves. X709 Steele Tatler No. 7 T 1 Man is a 
Creature very inconsistent with himself. 1771 Junius Lett. 
xlviii. 252 You . . are inconsistent with your own principles. 
1887 Fowler Deductive Logic (ed. 9) Examples 174 You 
are inconsistent with yourself. 

b. 174* Young Nt. Tk . 11. 1x3 Ah ! how unjust to nature, 
and himself, Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man t 
<11863 Whately Comm. pi. Bh. (1864) 99 A man is., 
properly called inconsistent whose opinions or practices 
are at any one time at variance with each other ; in short, 
who holds at once a proposition and its. contradictory. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. ix Nor .. in speaking of God 
both in the masculine and neuter gender, did he [Plato] seem 
to himself inconsistent. 

33. sb. {pi.) Things, statements, etc. which are in- 
consistent with each other or with something else. 

1652 Gaule Magastront. 147 Necessity and contingency 
have alwayes been held as contraries and inconsistents. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. it. § 4 As for other inconsistents with 
truth . . they prove not that this whole Story should be re- 
fused, but refined. 1664 Bowen Logic vL 169 Two Incon- 

sistents.. cannot both be true. w 

Inconsistently (mk^nsi-stentlfyczfo. [f. prec. 

+ -ly 2.] In an inconsistent manner. 

1665 J. Spencer Vulg. Profit . 109 (T.) A melancholy 
kind of madness. -made him speak distractedly and incon- 
sistently. x68s H. More Exp. Dan. 86 Who will be sure 
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never to interpret it inconsistently to his own corrupt 
Interest. 1720 Waterlasd Light Serm. 262 The Text 
°f John -■ is very inconsistently put together with* this 
other Construction.. 1831 Lamb Elia Ser. it. lillistoniana. 
Adventitious trappings, which, nevertheless, sit not at all 
inconsistently upon him. i88x W. E. Pope Higher Cateck. 
Theol. 382 This plausible argument is inconsistently urged 
by the anmhilationist. 

+ Inconsrstentness. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. as 
prec. + -ness.J = Inconsistency. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul it. App. . xli.v, And what 
might come to passe Implies no contradictious inconsistent* 
nesse. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Inconsistible, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Cox- 
8ISTIBLE.3 That cannot consist; inconsistent. 

i 65 o R. Coke Justice Find. Pref. 5, 1 was amazed to see 
such inconsistible and impossible things to come from Men, 
otherwise so learned. <11734 North Exam. m. viii. § 59. 
629 It hath a ridiculous Phiz, like the Fable .of the old Man, 
his Ass, and a Boy, before the inconsistible Vulgar. 

Hence F Inconsi-stibiTity, inconsistency. 

X650 R. Holling worth Excrc. Usurped Powers 30 An 
inconsistibility-.of the things one with another. 

t Inconsrsting, ppl. a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + 
Consisting.] = Inconsistent. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphice Pref, A secret inconsisting 
with common capacities. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. it. 216 
Obstinately .. maintaining inconsisting Things with the 
Faith, Peace and Prosperity of the Church. 1705 S. 
Whately in \V. S. Perry Hist, Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. 167 
As Clandestine, as Ensnaring, as Inconsisting, as Pre- 
engaging or what ever else M r . Com* will call it. 

Inconsolable (inkpns 0 u*lab > l), a. [ad. L. in- 
consdldbilis , f, in- (In- 3) + consolabilis Consol able. 
Cf. F. inconsolable (1611 in Cotgr., but inconsola- 
ble ment is found earlier). 

In poetry formerly sometimes stressed inco'itsolable 
(quots. 1596, 1754); but Bailey 1730 has inconso'lablc.\ 

Not admitting of consolation or solace ; that can- 
not be consoled, alleviated, or assuaged, a. Of 
grief, trouble, etc. 

XS96 Fitz-Geffray Sir E. Drake (i88x) 97 And hath by 
death receiv’d an overthTOwe, Vnto the worlds inconsolable 
woe. 1627-77 FeltHAm Resolves u.Ixxi, 3x1 Sins being 
the work of darkness, we prefer the inconsolable darkness 
before the pleasure of the brightest Ray. 1746-7 Hervky 
Medit. (1818) 180 This unallayed and inconsolable anguish 
of our all-gracious Master. 1754 Blacklock Elegy Con- 
stantia (R.), ImpeU’d by deep inconsolable grief, She 
breathes her soft, her melancholy strain. 1862 Sat. Rev. 

8 Feb. 153 Inconsolable woe seemed to depress the Ministry 
—decent grief was stamped on the faces of the Opposition. 
1870 Macduff Mem . Patmos xxiii. (1871) 3x8 indulging 
in a wild and inconsolable lament, 
b. Of persons : Disconsolate. 

1677 Lady Chaworth in 12/4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 44 The Dutchesse is inconsolable, but the Duke 
bears it lyke a great man. 17x0 Addison Tatter No. 152 
r 6 They were all Three inconsolable for his Absence. 1848 
C. Bronte J. Eyre xiii, Was he so very fond of his brother 
as to be still inconsolable for his loss? 1881 Stevenson 
Virg. Pucrisque 138, I dare say the sick man is not very 
inconsolable when he receives sentence of banishment. 

absol. 1799 Mrs. Jane West Tale cf Times I. 20 The 
mortal dart of woe in the bosom of the fair inconsolable. 
Hence Inconsivlabi-lity, Inconso lableness, 
the condition of being inconsolable; XnconsoTably 
adv., in an inconsolable manner. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inconsolably. Ibid., Inconsolable- 
ness. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 191 F3 A letter from 
Mr. Trip, .about absence and tnconsoleableness, and ardour 
and irresistible passion, and eternal constancy. . <*1857 D. 
Jerrold John Applejohn Wks. 1864 III. xviii. 386 John 
wandered inconsolably backwards and forwards. 1858 De 
Quincey A utobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 313 note. The poor unhappy 
goddess seemed to. be eternally aground on this Goodwin 
Sand of inconsolability, 1879 K. T. Smith Basil the Great 
xii. 182 Sometimes they laugh incessantly and sometimes 
lament inconsolably. 

Inconsolate (inkp-nsifl/t), a . rare. [f. In- 3 
+ Consol ate a.; cf. F. inconsoU ( 18 th c.), Pg. 
ineonsolado . ] Unconsoled, disconsolate. Hence 
Inco’nsolately adv., disconsolately. 

a X656 Bp. Hall Serm. Gal. ii. 20 (R.) Honors, titles, 
treasures, which will at the last leave you inconsolate! y 
sorrowfull. 1882 Ld. Acton in Academy 9 Dec. 407 The 
Despot of Cremona dying inconsolate. 

Inconsonance (inkp-nsfaans). [f. Inconso- 
nant (after consonance ): see -ance.J "Want of 
consonance or agreement ; inharmoniousness. 

x8xx Rees Cycl., Inconsonance, in Music, is of the same 
import nearly with dissonance, or a jarring and unpleasant 
sound.. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1870) 67, .1 presumed 
that this was a possible conception (r. e. that it involved no 
logical inconsonance). 1849 R. I. Wilberforce Holy Bapt. 
(1850) 135 To judge respecting the consonance or incon- 
sonance of the means employed. 

t Inconsonancy. Obs. rare. [f. OS prec. ; 
see -axcy.] =prec. 

1650 A. A. Reply Sanderson 3 The like inconsonancies. 
hath he to this purpose. 1669 W. Simpson Hydros. Chym. 

37, 1 have made animadversions, upon (all his five ingredients 
shewing the inconsonancy and inconsistency of them. 
Inconsonant (inkp-nsdhant), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Consonant a.] Not consonant or agreeable to 
(■f vnto) ; not agreeing or harmonizing with . 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 36 They carried them out 
of the world with their feet forward, not inconsonant unto- 
reason. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. m. 111.360 A Fiction 
utterly inconsonant to the whole Method of Nature.. 1763 
Scrafton Indostan {1770) 77 These words were. too incon- 
sonant to his schemes, to be followed by actions. 1836. 
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Lytton Athens (1837) I. 398 A tradition far from incon- 
sonant with the manners of the time* or the heroism of the 
sex. 1883 Century Mag. XXV. 912 The spell that wars 
With aught inconsonant to heart or eye.^ 

Hence Inc o*nsonantly adv. (Webster, 1856). 
t Inconspicable, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. In- 3 
+ Conspicable.] Invisible. 

*11652 J . Smith Set. Vise. v. i. (1821) i36^Though God 
hath copied forth his own perfections in this conspicable 
and sensible world,, .yet the most clear and distinct copy of 
-himself could be imparted to none else but to intelligible 
and inconspicable natures. 

Inconspicuous (ink^hspi‘ki«|3s), a. [f. late 
L. inconspicu-us + -ous ; see Ik- 3 and Conspi- 
cuous.] 

* 1 * I. That cannot be seen ; invisible. Obs. 

1624 [implied in Inconspicuousness i]. 1660 Boyle Nnv 
Exp. Phys. Mech. xvii. 128 Those lesser and inconspicuous 
parcels of Air. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst . 1. iv. § iB. 333 
The Life or Sours passing into the Invisible or Incon- 
spicuous. 1708 Brit . Apollo No. 72. 2/1 The Moon, while 
in Conjunction with the Sun, is Inconspicuous. 1751-73 
Jortin Eccl. Hist. (R.), Socrates in Xenophon ..says that 
the Deity is inconspicuous. 

+ b. Not discernible to the mental eye. Obs. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love (1660) 18 . Their greatest 
Accomplishments compar'd to His Perfections.. are.. as in- 
conspicuous as the faint Qualities of more ordinary Persons. 
1713 Berkeley Guardian No. 70 p 2 The joint beauty of 
the whole or the distinct use of its parts were inconspicuous. 
1793 T. Taylor Or at. Julian 122 note, The occult art by 
which they were fabricated ..was inconspicuous. 

2 . Not readily seen or noticed; not prominent 
or striking in appearance or character. 

x8z8 Webster, Inconspicuous.. 2. Not conspicuous. 1835 
Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. xvii. 266 There was an incon- 
spicuous aurora. 1854 Hooker Himai Jmls. II. xxiv. 
170 In inconspicuous scattered tufts. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt xiv, A veil drawn down gave her a sufficiently in- 
conspicuous appearance. 1886 Swinburne Misc. 24 Shake- 
speare who led an inconspicuous life, 

b. spec . in Bot. Of flowers, when small, green, 
or of pale colour. 

1845 Bindley Sch. Bot. i v. (1858) 40 Flowers usually 
racemose, very often small and inconspicuous. 2863 Bates 
Nat. Amazon 1 . 70 The majority of forest-trees in equatorial 
Brazil have small and inconspicuous flowers. 1880 C. R. 
Markham Penn*. Bark xxii. 238 A wide-spreading melas- 
tomaceous plant, with inconspicuous flowers. 

Hence Inconspicuously adv. f invisibly {obs.) ; 
so as not to be readily perceived. 

2661 Boyle Spring Air (1682) 05 The particles of air which 
. .inconspicuously Turk within the Bladder. 1893 Christian 
at Work (N. Y.) 13 Apr., This Chamber has. .shared not in- 
conspicuously in the history.. [of] both church and state. 

Inconspi'cuousness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 

1 1 . The quality or state of being invisible. Obs. 

1624 Abp. Abbott Visib. True Ch. 16 This paucitie of 
beleeuers, and inconspicuousnes of his Church. <2x691 
Boyle Mans Ignorance Uses Nat. Things i. Wks. 1772 
III. 472 The inconspicuousness of those stars. 

2 . The quality of not being prominent to notice. 
x88x J. G. Barnard in Smith. Contrib. Knowl. No. 310. 
15 The inconspicuousness of this tide in our actual oceans. 
1882 G. Allen in Nature 17 Aug. 372 Perhaps its very in- 
conspicuousness saves it from the obtrusive visits of undesir- 
able insect guests. 1883 H. Drummond Nat.^ Lazu inSpir. 
W. i. n. (1884) 47 The assumed invisibility or inconspicuous- 
ness of the old Laws. 

tlnconspiring,///. a. Obs . [f. In- 3 + Con- 
spiring ppl. a .] Not concurring in purpose or 
aim ; without unity of plot or aim. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 24. 41 x Incoherent 
and Inconspiring, like an Ill-agreeing Drama, botch'd up of 
Many Impertinent Intersertions. 

+ Inco’nstance. Obs. [a. F. inconstancc 
(13th c.), ad. L. inconsldntia, n. of quality f. incon - 
stdnt-em Inconstant : see -ance.] 

1 . Fickleness of conduct : = Inconstancy i. 
C13B6 Chaucer Sompn . T. 250 What nedeth yow diuerse 

freres seche? .. Youre inconstance is youre confusioun. 
cx 450 tr. De Iinitatione i. xiii. 14 The begynnyng of all 
temptacions is inconstance of herte & litel trust in god. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 1 12 Sortybrant, which knewe the 
mutabylyte of wymmen & thynconstaunce. 1549 Cornpi. 
Scot. iv. 30 That terme youthed suld be vndirstandin for 
ignorance ande inconstance.^ 1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat, 
cone. Relig. 11. ix. 288 The inconstance and imbecillity of 
man. 171a Blackmore Creation 3x4 From fair to fair with 
gay inconstance rove. 

2 . Mutability of things : = Inconstancy 2. 

1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Fotys (1874) II. 240 It lytell auayleth 
. . A whyle to lyue well in suche inconstance. 1569 Spenser 
Visions of Be Hay xi. in The at. Worldlings , Wearie to see 
th* inconstance of the heauens. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 421 (R.) The uncertainty and inconstance of mutable 
fortune. 

3 . Inconsistency: = Inconstancy 3. 

1529 More Dyaloge iv. iii. 103 a/2 Whan he chaungeth so 
often, and wryteth euer the longer, the more contrary. . But 
I pray you how excuseth he hys inconstauncetJFfo. (1557) 
inconstauncie] ? 

Inconstancy (inkfvnstansi). [ad. L. incon - 
stdntia ; see prec. and -ancy.] Want of constancy. 
1 . Of persons (or things personified, as Fortune) : 
Fickleness of conduct or purpose ; changeableness 
of character or disposition; ifn stead fastness. Also, 
with pi., an instance of this. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, dc W. 1531) 90 b, Inconsideration 
or neglygence, inconstancyor vnstnblenes. 1590 Spenser 
F> Q. t. iv. x For unto knight there is no greater shame 
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Then lightnesse and inconstancie in love. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 600 Willing after a sort to play at Fortunes game 
. . and in some measure to satisfie her inconstancie. 1663 
Cowley Verses 4- Ess., Disc. Cromwell {1660) 54 Art thou 
the Country which didst hate, And mock the French In- 
constancy? 1713 Swift in Four C. Eng. Lett. 165 You 
have triumphed .. by the steadiness of your temper, over 
the inconstancy and caprice of your friends. 1740 Cheyne 
Regimen 167 Unaccountable Terrors, Panics, Inconstancies. 
1894 Sir E. Sullivan Woman 47 How you excuse, and 
even praise, the inconstancy of a woman who throws over 
another man for you. 

2 . Of things or events : Mutability, variability ; 
irregularity; absence of uniformity. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 13 The silent Moone .. 
constant image of the worlds inconstancie, which it never 
seeth twice with the same face. 1645 Boate Irel. Nat. 
Hist. (1652) 165 It is never dry weather two or three 
dayes together. Which inconstancy and wetness of the 
weather [etc.]. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 101/2 The 
inconstancy of the air is what spoils every thing. 1825 
M c Culloch Pol. Econ. m. ii. 240 The wages of labour, in 
different employments, vary with the constancy and incon- 
stancy of employment. 1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. 
Th. I. 421 The inconstancy of his [Comte’s] analysis of the 
human capacities and instincts. 

+ b. Variation, difference. "Obs. 

. 1646 J. Gregory Notes <5- Obs. (1650) 64 The Armenian 
Translation rendreth, ‘And Pharaoh called Joseph Fesuut’. 
. .This is all the inconstancy of reading I could observe. 

f 3 . Inconsistency (in statements, etc,); an instance 
of this. Obs. 

1557 [see Inconstance 3]. 1565 Jewel Repl. Harding 
(1611) 4x2 He seemeth not to consider the inconstancie, 
and folly of his owne tale. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ji. x. 
§ 10 Let a man look into their [phisitians 1 ] prescripts and 
ministrations, and he shall finde them but inconstancies. 

Tf 4 . Erron. for Incontinency. Obs . 

1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 799 Some doe gather of this 
place, that Paule did mortifie in himself the fire of incon- 
stancy, by long fasting. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 
204 The bladder of a female Kid drunk in powder, helpeth 
the inconstancy of urine. 1623 Cockeram, Inconstancie , 
vnehastnes. 

Inconstant (inkf nstant), a. ( sb .) [a. F. in- 
constant (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inconstant - 
em, f. in- (In- 3 ) + constant-em Constant.] Not 
constant. 

1 . Of persons, or their character, actions, etc. : 
Not steadfast ; fickle, changeable. 

1402 Hoccleve Letter of Cupid 101 She .. ys fals and in- 
constant and hath no feythe. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit 
wernen 260 Be constant in ^our gouernance, and counterfeit 
gud maneris, Thought }e be kene, inconstant, & cruell of 
mynd. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 26 Inconstant man, that 
loued all he saw, And lusted after all that he did loue. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 30 They are inconstant in every 
thing but what feare constraineth them to keepe. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. F. x. I. 278 It is difficult to paint the light, 
the various, the inconstant character of Gallienus. 1844 
Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. App. iii. (1862) 461 The fickle, 
inconstant, volatile temper of the people. 

2 . Of things : Frequently' changing or altering ; 
mutable, variable, irregular. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf. {W. de W. 1531) 7 b, What is more 
frayle, more inconstaunt & mutable than is the wyll of man? 
x$9z Shaks. Rom. «5* Jut. 11. ii. 109 O sweare not by the 
Moone, th’ inconstant Moone, That monethly changes in 
her circle Orbe. 1602 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 
I. 16 Sayling some two monthes with inconstant winds. 
1684 Contempt. State Man i. ii. (1699) 12 All things on this 
side Heaven are inconstant and transitory. X833 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. III. 43 Mineral and organic characters, al- 
though often inconstant, may .. enable us to establish the 
contemporaneous origin of formations in distant countries. 
1875 Poste Gains Pref. (ed. 2) B The orthography of the 
Veronese MS. is extremely inconstant. 

+ b. Of the eyes : Unsteady, shifting. Obs . 

1598 Hakluyt Voy . I. 21 They [the Tartars] be hardie 
and strong ..their eye-browes^ extending from their fore- 
heads downe to their noses, their eies inconstant and blacke, 
their countenances writhen and terrible. 

•J* 3 . Inconsistent with. Obs. 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 61 Episcopacy is in- 
compatible and inconstant with the authority of a secular 
jurisdiction. 

B. sb. An inconstant person or thing. (Cf. F. 
un inconstant.) 

1647 Cowley Mistress Ixiii. ( heading ) The Inconstant. 
1703 Farquhar (title) The Inconstant ; or the way to win 
him. X703 Motteux Prol. 28 ibid., This night we hope you’ll 
an Inconstant bear. 1794 W. Curtis Bot. Mag. No. 218 
The Disand ra varies extremely in the number of its stamina 
. . few such inconstants exist. 1840 Mrs. F, Trollope 
Widos r Married xxx iv, Either from his being a gambler, 
or an inconstant. 

Inconstantly (inkp'nstantli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an inconstant manner, variably, with 
fickleness, inconsistently, 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasrn. Par. Gal. 7 Why art thou 
now become vnlike thy selfe, why doest thou inconstantly 
withdrawe the from diner? 1647 Cowley Mislr., Monopoly 
iv, They flutter still about, inconstantlie. a 1720 Sheffield 
(D k. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 196 Divine power does 
nothing irregular, or inconstantly. 1757 Warburton Rem. 
Hume xiv. Wks. x8xx XII. 366 A modem often thinks., 
inconstantly. 

+Inco*nstantness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Inconstancy. 

a 1562 Cavendish Wclsey (1893) 286 The inconstantnes of 
prynces favour. 1575 Churchyard Chippes (18x7) X32 To 
ternfie the stubborn stomacks and incoDStantnesse of proud 
people. 1727 in Bailey (vol. II). 


IN CONTAMINATE. 
Inconstrirable, a. rare. [f. In- 3 + Con- 

STKUABLE.] That cannot be construed. 

1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. v. § 2. 325 It may he 
pronounced . . inconstruable to exact thought, 
t Inconsue’te, a. Obs . rare. [ad. L. incon- 
suel-us unaccustomed, f. in- (In- 3 ) + consult us 
Consuete.J Unusual, unaccustomed. 

1 43 2_ S° tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 437 As for that inconsuete 
message. Ibid. IV. 395 3 >ffenge to theym singuler prero- 
gatives, and inconsuete of the noble dignites of Rome. 

t Inconsu'lt, a. Obs. rare ~ '. [ad. L. in- 
consult-us unconsnlted, unadvised, f. in- (In- 3 ) 
+ consulius : see Consult v. Cf. obs. F. incon- 
suite. ] Inconsideiate, unadvised, unreflecting. 

lpSzGAVLE Magastrom. 135 Rude sensuall appetites, meer 
animal affections, and inconsulL 

InconsuTtable, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Incapable 
of being consulted. 

x888 Rye Records < 5 * Record Search, iv. 39 The King's 
Silver Books . . owing to damage done them by fire are in* 
consultable until that [reign] of George I. 

t Inconsu'lted, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. incon- 
sult-us (see Inconsult) + -ED 1 . Cf. F. inccnsultl.] 

1 . = Inconsult. 

x 533 Bellenden Livy. in. (1822) 237 Ye .. ar like ane 
vane cumpany of pepill inconsultit and fulische. 

2 . Unconsulted, not asked (cf. L. inconsulto 
senatu, etc.). 

1529 in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 98 Ne do by himself any 
thing notable therein . . the said Emperor first inconsulted, 
or not consenting thereunto. 

Inconsumable (ink^nshrmab’l), a. [In- 3 .] 

1 . Incapable of being consumed by fire, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xiv. 140 Named As- 

beston. .whereof by Art were weaved napkins, shirts, and 
coats inconsumable by fire. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1862) II. 11. iii. 401 (Salamander) The idle report of its 
being inconsumable in fire, has caused many of these poor 
animals to be burnt. 2821 Shelley Epipsychid. 570 Ever 
still Burning, yet ever inconsumable. 2875 F. 1 . Scuda- 
more Day Dreams 31 An inconsumable candle, which 
diminished not, no matter how long it was lighted. 

2 . Pol. Econ. Of which it is not the object or 
purpose to be consumed in use. 

1785 Paley Mor. Philos. 111. i. ix. (1830) 104 When the 
identical Joan is to_ be returned, as a book, a horse, a harpsi* 
chord, it is called inconsumable. 2884 L. Groulund Coop . 
Comrnw. i. 28 The inconsumable things, like machinery, 
leather, coin. 

Hence Inconsu-mably adv. (Wright, 1855). 
t Inc on sir me d, a. Obs. rare “ l . [f. In- 3 + 
consumed, pa. pple. of Consume v.] Unconsumed, 
uncorrupted. 

2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 309 loye thou, for thoughe 
thou be deade, yet thow abydest inconsumed. 

t Inconsu*mmate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late 
L. inconsuminat-us : see In- 3 and Consummate.] 
Not consummated or completed ; unfinished. 

a 2642 Bf. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 32 The other 
Iesus, son of Iosedec, left things as imperfect and incon- 
summate. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 648 Nor did 
the Nature of things take begining from inconsummate and 
imperfect things. 2695 Ld. Preston Boetfu in. 134 For 
Nature doth not derive her Origine from things diminished 
and inconsummate. 

Hence + Inconstrmmateness (Webster, 1828). 
+ Inconsn mptible, a. Obs. [a. obs. F. 
iticonsumptib/e, - somptible , or ad. late L. incon - 
sumplibilis , f. in- (In- 3 ) + consumptibilis Con- 
sumptible.] Incapable of being consumed. 

2579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 50 The maister did set before 
his disciples the inconsumptible meate. c 26x0 Lives Worn. 
Saints 33 It [the cross] is diuided to allmoste innumeiable 
receyuers of it daylie, yet still whole to those that adore it, 
and all this inconsumptible integritie hatli it [etc.]. 2644 
Digby Nat. Bodies vii. (1645) 64 They believe such fires to 
feed upon nothing; and consequently, to be inconsumptible 
and perpetuall. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xli. (17 37) X72 
They were full of burning Water .. inconsumptible. 

t Inconsn'tile, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L .in- 
consutilis (yu\g.,Jo/i 7 t xix. 23) not sewed together, 
without seam, f. in- (In- 3 ) + consutilis Consutile, 

£ consuere , consul - to sew together.] Disagreeing, 
incongruous (like * a piece of new cloth sewed on 
an old garment Mall. ix. 16). 

2657 Gaule Sapient. Just. 42 What perhaps may be con- 
gruously spoken betwixt one particular man and another is 
very inconsurile to be said betwixt Adam and all Mankind, 
f IncontainabHity. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
tainable 4 -ity.] Incapability of being contained. 

1644 Frynne & Walker Fiennes's Trial 65 For his horse 
and foot, incontainability in the Castle, in Case he had been 
forced to retire into it. 

Incontaminable (inkpntarminab’l), a. [ad. 
eccl. L. incontdmindbilis : see In- 3 and Con- 
taminable.] Incapable of being contaminated. 

1846 Trench Mime. x. (1862) Z2t He . . incontaminable 
Himself, feared not the contamination of a touch. _ 

Inc out a* min ate, a. [ad. L. incont a m 1 ndtus, 
f. in- (In - 3 ) + contamindins Contaminate///. a."} 
Uncontaminated, undefiled, unaffected by any 
corruption. 

2508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. exxx. Wks. (1876) 228 It is the 
very innocent and precious blodeofthe mcontamynate lambe. 
2664 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 563 Ye ^ that phansy your 
selves . . the onely sound and incontammate part of our 
Nation. 2844 W. Kay in tr. Fleury's Eccl. Hist. III. 341 
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note, The essential light mixes not with other matter, but is 
incontaminate, incapable of being united .. with any other 
substance. 

Hence Inconta/minateitess (Craig, 1847). 

+ Inconta'minated, a. 06s. rare-', [f. as 

prec. + -ED 1 .] = Incontaminate. 

1654 Cokai.se Dianea I. 55 Knowing him of an incon- 
tammated goodness, he would have prevented him with 
chastisement. 

Inconte*mptible, a- rare. [In- 3 .] Not to 
be despised. 

3742 Johnson Debates in Pari. (1787) II. 108 New argu- 
ments equally conclusive and incontemptible. 

t Incontentable, a. Ois. rare— 1 . [Ik- 3.] 
Not contentable ; not to be satisfied ; or perh. Not 
to be contained or bounded. 

3720 Welton Sitffer, Son of God II. xiv. 393 O Happy 
Spirits, whom the Vision-, of this Heavenly Redeemer 
furnishes with that Incontentable Variety of Bliss, 
tlncontenta-tion. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
testation.] Dissatisfaction, discontent. 
i860 in Worcester, citing Goodwin. 

Inconte:stabrlity. rare, [f.next: see-irr. 
Cf. F. incontestability. ] The quality of being in- 
contestable ; an indisputable fact. 

3862 Wraxall Hugo's 1 Miserablcs 1 V. xxviii. (3877) 37 
Under the pressure of this incomprehensible incontestability 
he felt his brain cracking. 1864 in Webster. 
Incontestable (inhpnte‘stab'1), a. (Also er- 
roneously -ible.) [a. F. incontestable (=Sp. in* 
contestable. It. incontt stabile), f. in- (In- 3) + con- 
testable Contestable.] That cannot be contested 
or disputed ; indisputable, unquestionable, incon- 
trovertible. 

1673 Temple Let. to Dk. Florence Wks. 1731 II. 287 Your 
Judgment is with me incontestable. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. 
lii, 33 This alone would be.. an incontestable proof of the 
service, which the Nation hath thence received. 1825 Scott 
Betrothed i, Her beauty was incontestable. 1885 Sir J. W. 
Chitty in Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 992, I hold that the 
evidence is altogether incontestible. 

Hence Inconte'stableness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Incontestiblencss. 1864 Webster, 
Incontestableness . 1895 Blackw. Mag. July 171 One in- 
stance. .exceeds all others indefinitionand mcontestableness. 

Incontestably (ink?nte*stabli), adv. (Also 
erron, -ibly.) [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] Unquestionably, 
indisputably, indubitably. 

017x1 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 180 Rising 
from Death, was an appropriate sign Of Power most incon- 
testably Divine. 1794 G. Adams Nat. <5- Exp. Philos. IN. 
xxxviii. 50 The annual motion of the earth is incontestibly 
proved by observation. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. 230 
Euripides incontestably displays the quality of radiancy. 

flnconte’Sted, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not con- 
tested, uncontested ; undisputed. 

171a Addison Sped. No. 543 r 4, l think we may lay this 
down as an incontested Principle, that Chance never acts in 
a perpetual Uniformity and Consistence with it self. 1757-$ 
Smollett Hist. Eng ; u8oo) II. 158 These assertions were 
supported by many incontested facts. 1794 J. Williams 
Crying Epistle 55 Her mind was incorruptible, her wisdom 
incontested. 

Incontestible, erron. form of Incontestable. 
t Incontiguous, a. Ois. rare. [f. late L. 
incontigu-us ij. in- (In- 3) + contiguus Conti- 
guous) + -ous.] Not in contact or touching one 
another; unconnected. 

x66o Boyle New Exp. P/tys. Mech. xxiv. 193 Small Brace- 
lets, consisting of equally little incontiguous Beads. 2685 
Cotton tr. Montaigne I. 293 The way of speaking that 
I love is.. free from affectation, irregular, incontiguous and 
bold, where.every piece makes up an entire body. 

Hence + inconti’sfuously adv. (Wright, 1855). 
Incontinence (mkpntinens). Also 4-6 in- 
contynence. [a. F. incontinence (12th c.) or ad. 
L. incontinentia , n. of quality f. incontinent-em : 
see In- 3 and Continent a/] 

1. Want of continence or self-restraint ; inability 
to contain or retain*, a. With reference to the 
bodily appetites, esp. the sexual passion : Un- 
chastity. 

138a Wyclif i Cor. vii. 5 Eft turne 3e a3en in to the same 
thing, lest Sathanas tempte 30U for 3oure incontynence. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 161 Often tyme..the gode 
Dyamande lesethe his vcrtue, be synne and for Incontyn- 
ence of him that berethe it. x 53 } More A lot. ix. Wks. 866/1, 
I doe not allowe, but obhorre incontinence in sacred pro- 
fessed persones. 1624 Massinger Renegado ’ tv. ii, Any 
virgin . . convicted of corporal looseness and incontinence. 
1784 Cowper Task 1. 699 Such London is by taste and 
wealth proclaim’d The fairest capital of all the world, By 
riot and incontinence the worst. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
vi. 169 Handsome youths are admonished by Pindar to 
beware of lawlessness and shun incontinence, 
b. In general sense. (Const, of) 

1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump . (1876) 342 He who labours 
Under an incontinence of speech, seldom gets the better of 
his complaint. 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. I. v. 202 His 
laughter would follow his tears with a happy incontinence. 
1858-65 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xt. iii, [They] do not waste 
themselves by incontinence of tongue. 1881 Sir T. Martin 
Horace, Odes 1. xviii, Transparent as crystal, that shows In 
its babbling incontinence all that it knows. 

2. Path. Inability to retain a natural evacuation, 
esp. incontinence of urine ( = L. incontinentia urinx , 
in Pliny). 

1754-64 Smelue Midwif. 1. 162 The woman commonly 
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labours under an incontinence of urine. 1874 Van Buren 
Dis. Genii. Org. 229 Incontinence, like retention, is a symp- 
tom, and not a disease. 

+ Inco'ntinency. Obs. [ad. L. incontinen- 
tia : see prec. and -ency.] The quality of being 
incontinent. 

1. a. ^Incontinence i. 

1485 Act x Hen. VII , c. 4 Avoutrie fomicacion inceste 
or. eny other flesshely incontinency. 1526 TindaLe i Cor. 
vii. 5 Come agayne to the same thynge lest Satan tempt* 
you for youre incontinency. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 
(1684) 63 The one accused Susanna of incontinency under 
a IlpiVor, or Ever-green Oak. 1732 Neal Hist.Purit . 1. 415 
Such as shall, .be convicted of. .any fleshly Incontinency. 

b. = Incontinence i b. 

c 1715 Swift Inquiry Queen's Last Ministry i. Wks. 3841 
I. 504/1 As the earl was too reserved, so perhaps the other 
was too free, not from any incontinency of talk, hut from 
the mere contempt of multiplying secrets. 

2. Path. = Incontinence 2. 

[Cf. quot. 1607 s.v. Inconstancy 4.] 

1789. W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 531 Suppression and 
incontinency of urine. 

Incontinent (inkp-ntinent), a. (si.) [a. F. 
incontinent (14th c.) or ad. L. incontinent-em, f. 
in- (In-3) + continent- Continent.] 

1. Not continent ; wanting in self-restraint; chiefly 
with reference to sexual appetite. 

4:1380 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (1892) 138 Of an 
incontinent monk, c *450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7037 pat 
nane presume, incontinent, To sacre be haly sacrament. 
3526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 05 He is so incontynent 
& vnchaste, y* his mynde is blynae. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 882 Xt was death for any to be found false and 
incontinent. X767 Fawkes Theocritus i. Note cvii. (R.), The 
mistress of Daphnis upbraiding him for his incontinent pas- 
sion. 1857 Gladstone Glean. VI. liv. 83 Origen treats the 
remarriage during the consort’s life as forbidden by Scripture; 
yet thinks it may be conceded, with qualification to the 
infirmity of incontinent men. 

2. Unable to contain, retain, or keep back. Usually 
const, of 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii, Although I have given it the 
name of a liquid thing, yet it is not incontinent to bound 
itself, as humid things are. 3660 — Free Commw. Wks. 
(1851) 438 Incontinent of Secrets, if any be imparted to 
them, a 3680 Butler Rem . (1759) II. 446 A Prodigal ..is i 
very loose and incontinent of his Coin, and lets it fly, like 
Jupiter, in a Shower. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 79 Melamho 
. . Renewed the attack, incontinent of spleen. 1865 Sat. 
Rev. 5 Aug. 167/3 Underlings incontinent of tongue often 
reveal . . the policy of their masters. 

3. Unable to retain natural evacuations. 

1828 in Webster. 

B. as sb. An unchaste person. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. viii, O, old incon- 
tinent, dost thou not shame When all thy powers in chastity 
are spent To have a mind so hot? 

Hence Inco*ntinentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Incontinent (inkp-ntinent), adv. (a.) arch. 
Also 5-6 en-, -fcynent, -tenent. [a. F. incontinent 
(14th c. = Sp., It. incontincnte ), ad. late L. in conii- 
ncnti (sc. tempore ) in continuous time, without any 
interval. The early variant encontinent corresponds 
to earlier OF. enconte?iant , Prov. encontenen. ] 
Straightway, forthwith, at once, immediately, with- 
out delay ; = Incontinently adv. 2 

[3432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 303 Where he diede inconti- 
nent! after that he hade seide so.) 

1425 Sc. Acts Jas. I (1597) § 5 l The partiesal be challenged 
incontinent of the Kingis peace breaking, c 1440 Geuerydes 
1573 Whanne they were come, anon incontynent Generydes 
was brought owt of the Iayle. Ibid, 1769 Thanne; spake 
Lucas anon encontinent. a 1450 Rnt. de la Tour (xS68) 130 
She was incontenent iuged vnto the dethe. 1523 LD. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I. xiv. 14 They entred encontynent into theyr 
shipper, to passe the see, 3559 Morwync Evonyrn . 12 A 
water may be made which shall incontenent breake the stone 
in the bladdar. 1609 Skene Reg.Mafu.x\.^H.^rcs being of 
lawfull age. incontinent after the deceis of their predicessours 
they may enter to their heretage. cs6it Chapman Iliad 
xxiv. 299 This charge incontinent He put in practice. 17x9 
D'Urfey Pills (3872) HI. 326 Behind the Cloth the Friar 
went. And was in the Well incontinent. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxi, The Lords will be here incontinent, and proceed 
instanter to trial. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. 1. Leech 
Folkestone , Place thyself incontinent in yonder bath, 
b. as adj. (nonce-use) Immediate. 

1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 1 , Leech Folkestone, Hath 
any one a smoky chimney? — here is an incontinent cure. 

Inccrntinently, advf [f. Incontinent a. + 
-ly 2 .] In an incontinent manner; loosely, un- 
chastely. 

155* Huloet, Incontinently, solute. 1598 Barckley Felic. 
Man (1631)611 It is an unseemly thing.. to live delicately, 
loosely, or incontinently. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. vii. 

§ 28 Queen Isabel.. living incontinently with R. Mortimer. 
275S Johnson, Incontinently , unchastely ; without restraint 
of the appetites. 

Incontinently (inkfrntingntli), adv.- arch. 

[f. Incontinent adv. + -ly 2 .J Straightway, at 
once, immediately; = Incontinent adv. 

3484 Caxton Fables of sEsop v. v, Incontynently as the 
dogges perceyued and sawe the foxe and the catte, they 
began ne to renne vpon them. i 54*“3 Act 34 4 35 Hen. 

VII I, c. 14 § 4 The said clerke . . shall incontinemTie with- 
out delate certifie the saide names. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib. *t. x. (1810) 337 Sir Charles incontinently dispatched 
a Horseman with Letters to the President. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy IV. xxvii. The effect of which was this, that he leapt 
incontinently up. 3844 Emerson Led., Young American 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 1, 297 If one of the flock [of wolves].. so much 
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as limp, the rest eat him up incontinently. 3876 C. M. Davies 
(/north. Land. (ed. 2) 426 My cheery lriend .. presented me 
incontinently to the lecturer. 

Incontinn*ity. rare. [In- 3.] The quality 
or fact of being mcontinuous ; absence or breach 
of continuity. 

1865 . Athenaeum No. 1959. 648/3 Incoherencies and tncon* 
tinuities. 

Incontinuous (inkpiurniri,3s),tf. rare . [In- 3.] 
Not continuous ; discontinuous. 

_ 3862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist . 4- Art 63 They become 
• imperceptible to the ear, in the low notes by the vibrations 
becoming too dull and incontinuous. 1892 Stevenson 
Across the Plains 230 All brought down to the same faint 
residuum as a last night’s dream to some incontinuous 
images. 

flncontra'cted, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
contracted ; uncontracted. 

1725 Black wall Sacr. Class. 1.228 (T.) This dialect uses 
the incontracted termination both in nouns and verbs. 

Incontractile (inkpntrarktil, -ail) , a. [In- 3.] 
Not contractile ; incapable of contraction. 

3822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 670 The pupil [was] 
dilated and incontractile. Ibid. 11 . 648 The muscular fibres 
are equally loose and incontractile. 

Incontraction (inkphtrse-kjan). [In- 3 ] The 
fact of not contracting; failure to bontract ; non- 
contraction. 

3803 Med. Jml. X. 2 On the Incontraction of an Artery. 

f Incontradictable, a. Obs. (Also -ible.) 
[f. In- 3 4. Contradict + -able; known much 
earlier than c ontradic table. That cannot be con- 
tradicted or gainsaid. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginiawi. ii. 44 This incontradictable 
reason will shew theni plainely they are too ill advised to 
nourish such ill conceits. 1630 — Trav. <5- Adv. 33 Many 
incontradictible perssvading reasons. 

f IllCO-ntrair, adv. and prep. Sc. Obs. Also 
-are, -ar. [f. In prep. + Contrair sb. ; cf. the 
fuller phrases in the contrair (of), in our contrair, 
etc.] a. as advb. phr. or adv. (followed by a pre- 
position) : In opposition to, in spite of. 
c 1480 Henryson Mor. Fab. 37 This hound of hell, Deuored 
hes my Lambe .. in contrair to your cry. . 3535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 345 Incontrair than of all his lordis will, 
b. as prep. In opposition to, contrary to ; against. 
3484 Sc. Acts fas. Ill (1814) 166 Impetraciouns made in 
the Court of Rome in contrare our souuerane lordis privilege, 
1513 Douglas /Ends vu. viii. heading , How Alecto per- 
suadit has Tumus To move battale incontrar Latinus. 3558 
Kennedie Compend. Tract, in JVodrow Sec. Misc. (3844) J. 

1 19 Abominabyll heresyis incontrar our faith. 1560 Rolland 
Crt. Venus Prol. 205 [It is als) incontrair his Complexioun 
[As ane fjasert to fecht with ane Falcoun. 

+ Inco ntrary, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. In prep. 

+ Conteary sb. An AF. encantrarie is quoted by 
Godefroy from the Conquest cf Ireland P\ In op- 
position, contrary (to) : = prec. b. 

1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 11 Forfeiture of the double 
value of all the Wolles bought . . incontrarie to this orden- 
aunce. 

t Incontri'bntive , a. Obs . rare. [In- 3.] 
Not contributive ; that does not contribute. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 170 Proprietors which now 
are incontributive to the Publique Charge. 

In controllable (ink^ntroudab’l), a. [In- 3. 
Cf. F. incontrdlable (Li Ur 6).] 

1. That cannot be controlled, checked, restrained, 
or authoritatively regulated ; uncontrollable. 

3599 Sandys Europae Spec. (3605) L in b, Their not erring 
and incontroleable lord of Rome. 3625 Bp. Mountagu A pp. 
Caesar v. 153 Solymaii, Amurath, and others, challenging 
absolute, irresistable, incontrouleable power to set up, pull 
downe, order, alter, and dispose the world, and all things in 
the world, at pleasure. 1652 J. Hall Height Eloq. p. lxxxi, 
They breed up incontroulable Tyrants over their souls. 1744 
Harris Three Trcat.wx. 11.(1765)232 Fated in that Order of 
incontroulable Events. 1820 Scott A bbot iii, A character. . 
by nature bold, impetuous, and Uncontrollable. 1844 Stanley 
Arnold (3845) I. iv. 396 An inconlrotlable desire to give 
vent to the thoughts that were struggling within him. 

f2. That cannot be interfered with or altered in 
any way ; fixed, unchangeable. Obs. 

1605 Timme Quersil. it. iv. 116^ In gold .. there is a cer- 
taine incontrollable and incorruptible composition. 3646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep.x i.x. 322 Of colours in general!., no 
man hath yet beheld the true nature, or positively set downe 
their incontroulable causes. 

1 3. Incontrovertible, unquestionable. Obs. 
c 164c; Howell Lett. ( i 5 $ q ) 1 . 477 Writings, .handed over to 
posterity as incontroulable truths for so many ages. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 214 These were delivered 
by the Evangelist, and carry no doubt an incontroulable con* 
formity into the intention of his delivery. 

Hence IncontroTlably adv. a. Unrestrainedly ; 
without control *, + b. Incontrovertibly, fixedly. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 218 Being not in- 
controujably determined, at what time to begin, whether at 
conception, animation, or exclusion, a 1736 South Serm. 
VIII. i. (R.), For, as a man thinks or desires in h is heart, 
such indeed he is, for then most truly, because most incon- 
troulably, he acts him>elf. 3800 'I'. Jefferson II rit. (1859) 

IV. 344 The abuses which would be incontrolably com- 
mitted. 

■f Incontro lled, a. Obs. [In- 3 . Cf. F. tn~ 
contrSU (Littre).] Not controlled; unchecked; 
not interfered with. 

1650 Howell For. Trav. ml (Arb.) 24 There is no com- 
plcat and incontrouled comfort. 
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INCONTROVERTIBLE. 

Incontrovertible (inkpntitfvautlb’I), a. 
[In- 3.] That cannot be controverted ; incontest- 
able, indisputable, indnbitable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xiii. 365 Lastly, 
the thing it selfe whereon the opinion dependeth. .is not in- 
controvertible ; and for my own part, I remaine unsatisfied 
therein. 1793 Beddoes Math. Evtd. 152 When a theory 
is established by incontrovertible evidence, the usual mode 
of hostility is to dispute the author’s claim to discovery. 
1758 Malthus PopuL (1817) II. 65 The increase of popula- 
tion since *780 is incontrovertible. 1873 Black Pr . Thule 
xvii, Absolute and incontrovertible truth. 

Hence Incontrovertlbi'lity, Incontrove'rti- 
bleness, the quality of being incontrovertible. 

1775 Ash, Incontroverlibility (s. perhaps not sufficiently 
authorized, from incontrovertible ), the state of being incon- 
trovertible. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merch. <$• Friar (1844) 
121 Cases of flagrant delict, ..required no other trial than the 
publicity or incontrovertibleness of the fact. 

Incontrove*rtibly, adv, [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an incontrovertible manner ; without contro- 
versy, beyond dispute, indisputably. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep. vi. i. 278 For the Hebrew, 
it is incontrovertibly the primitive and surest text ^ to rely 
on. ijiz in Somers Tracts XI. 184 That Great-Britain is in- 
controvertibly more powerful than this State. 1845 Ld. Camp- 
bell Ch a ncellors (1857) III. lxvii. 303 It was then shown 
very distinctly afcd incontrovertibly that none of the charges 
amounted to treason. x 836 Sidgwick Hist. Ethics iv. 248 
It is not to be regarded as absolutely and incontrovertibly 
valid. 

f Inconttt* 22 cled, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not bruised 
or pounded. 

1599 A. M. tr, Gabelhouer's Bk. PJiysickc 51/2 Ligate a 
little incontundede Safferne in a little linnen cloth, soacke 
it 3 dayes in a little whyte wyne. 

Inconvenience (inkpnvrniens), sb. [a. OF. 
inconvenience (mod.F. inconvenance ), ad. late L. 
inconvcnicntia inconsistency, n. of quality f. incon - 
venient-em Inconvenient : see -ence. Cf. Ill- 
convenience.] The fact or quality of being in- 
convenient. 

*fl. Want of agreement; incongruity, disagree- 
ment; inconsistency with reason or rule, absurdity; 
with //. An instance of this ; an inconsistency ; 
an absurdity. Obs. 

C1400 Beryn 2576 That I may bet perseyve al incon- 
venience Dout, pro contra, and ambiguity. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 194 Yet it is no inconvenyence y* his 
holy mother & other sayntes be as particular meanes by twene 
vs & god. a 1536 Tindale Doctn Treat. (Parker Soc. 1848) 
380 That Christ was made man and died : also bread, which 
seemeth to some a great inconvenience. 158/ Golding De 
Momay i. 12 By these inconveniences they conclude, that 
there is no God at all. x6xo A. Cooke Pope Joan in Harl. 
Misc. (Malham) IV. 77 Protestant. What mean you by the 
inconvenience of their testimonies? Papist. Their disagree- 
ing one with another, a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. iii. § 2 
(1622) 215 Yet can he not be the cause of himselfe, for the 
fore-named inconueniences. 1706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist . 
16 th C. II. v. 45 Francis Maryon believ’d there^ was no 
Inconvenience in saying, That some of it [Christ’s blood] 
staid here below. 

t b. Unsuitableness, unfitness. Obs. 

14x3 Pilgr. Scr.vle (Caxton 1483) iv, ii. 58 Adam was 
nought well disposyd to etyng of this appel for inconuen- 
yence of the season in whiche he yeceyued it. ax6oo 
Hooker (JO, They plead against the inconvenience, not the 
unlawfulness of popish apparel. _ 1684 R. Waller Nat, 
Exper. 74 To avoid this inconvenience of the Screws. 

^2. Moral or ethical unsuitableness; unbecoming 
or unseemly behaviour ; impropriety ; with //., an 
unseemly act, an impropriety, an offence. Obs. 

c 1460 Play Sacra/n. S97 Agaynst god yf ye haue wroght 
eny Inconuenyence. 1509 Barclay Shyp o/Folys (1874) I. 

Howe youthe which is nat norysshed in doctryne, In age 
is gyuen vnto al Inconuenyence. 1547 Homilies 1. Agst. 
Contention 1. (1859) 135 They fall, .sometime from hot words 
to further inconvenience. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Numbers , 
A rgt.. That either they fall not to such inconueniences, or 
else return to him quickly by true repentance, 
t 3. Harm, injury, mischief ; misfortune, trouble. 
Obs. (passing into 4 ). 

14. . Proverbs of Good Counsel 82 in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1869) 
70 Yf b°u be trobyllyd with ynconvenyens, Arme p* alway 
with Inward picyens. 2500 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. (Percy 
Soc.) 36 To dysnull myschefe and inconvenyence, They 
mndeour Iawes wyth grete diligence. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. 
11. xviii. 94 They that live under the government of Demo- 
cracy, . . attribute all the inconvenience to that forme of 
Commonwealth. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 1. Goth. I Pars 
ro Beneventum standing high, and over against Dalmatia, 
shares in the inconvenience of this wind. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1723) 264 The Inconvenience would 
not have stop’d there. 

+ b. with pi. A mischief, an injury; an untoward 
occurrence, a misfortune. Obs. (passing into 4 b). 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Ayrnon i. 33, I haue grete fere 
that some inconuenyence be happed vnto him. *584 Powel 
Lloyd ' s Cambria 95 Whereof grew a great inconuenience 
and slaughter. 1608 Armin Nest Ntnn. (1842) 15 Rapine, 
ruine, and a thousand inconveniences, follow. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 1 . 57 Often infamy and external 
inconveniences are the public consequences of vice as vice. 
X796 C. Marshall Card, ii. (1813) 21 It is yet unable to 
bear the inconveniences of the weather. 

fa Technically distinguished from mischief : 
sec quot. Obs. 

1622 M alynes A nc. Laxo-Merch. 161 It is belter to suffer a 
mischiefe than an inconuenience ; the mischiefe being attri- 
buted to one or some particular persons, and the inconuen- 
ience to the whole Common-wealth in general!, a 1709 


Atkyns Pari. 4 Pol. Tracts (1734) 199 By a Mischief is 
meant, when one Man or some few men suffer by the Hard- 
ship of a Law, which Law is yet useful "for the Publick. 
But an Inconvenience is to have a publick Law disobeyed 
or broken, or an Offence to go unpunished. 

4. The quality or condition of being inconvenient; 
want of adaptation to personal requirement or ease; 
trouble, discomfort, disadvantage; incommodity. 

1653 Walton Angler Table, In this Discourse .. I have 
not observed a method, which, .may be some inconvenience 
to the Reader. 1783 Morell A insxyorth's Lat. Diet. iv. 
s.v. TithonuspVhaX. Aurora made him immortal, but could not 
take from him the inconvenience of old age. 1837 Dickens 
Pickxv. xxvii, She could have spared him without the smallest 
inconvenience. 1885 Daily Nexvs 21 Dec. 5/x The long delay 
*. has already led to considerable public inconvenience. 

b. with//. An inconvenient circumstance; some- 
thing that interferes with ease or comfort, or causes 
trouble ; a disadvantage, a discomfort. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cbnq.JP. India 30 The letter being written, 
there was found an inconvenience, which was, they knew 
not how to carrye the letter secretly. 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magick z.ix. (1648) 59 The chief inconvenience of this in- 
strument is, that, in a short space it will be screwed unto 
its full length. 1732 Arbuthnot Pules of Diet 296 They 
have only pne Inconvenience, that they create Thirst. 1818 
Cruise Digest, (ed. 2) II. 327 This rule was originally .. in- 
tended to avoid the inconveniences which' might arise by 
admitting an interval, when there should be no tenant of 
the freehold to do the services to the lord. 1884 Munch. 
Exam. 2 May 4/7 The necessity of taking out passports 
would be a serious inconvenience to foreign traders. 

Inconvenience (inkpnvrniens), v. [{. prec. 
sb.] traits. To cause inconvenience to ; to put to 
inconvenience ; to incommode, trouble. 

a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. 1. (1673) 49 For it is not the variety 
of opinions, hut our own perverse wills . . which hath so in- 
convenienced the church. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland go 
That they may . . not be inconvenienced with the weight of 
these blankets. _ 1797 Southey Lett. (1856) 1 . 40 , 1 instantly 
quitted the university, that my uncle might no longer be 
inconvenienced by me. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy i. 9 
The inconvenienced party had only to say [etc.]. 1876 T. 
Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 369 Be content to let her keep her 
position without inconveniencing her by your intrusions or 
complaints. 

Inconvenieucy (ink^nvi'niensi). Now rare. 
[ad. L. inconvcnicntia : see prec. sb. and -ency.] 

+ 1. = Inconvenience si. i. Obs. 

. a *533 Frith tfks. X41 (R.) Of this text should follow two 
inconueniencies, if the sacrament were the naturall body of 
Christ. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § 8 Thus every 
way, this opinion . . is pressed with inconveniencies. a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend in Hydriot, etc. (1736) 56 
Though some wondered at this Position, yet I saw no In- 
conveniency in it. 

+ 2. = Inconvenience sb. 2 . Obs. 

x6io Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xxir. xxiii. (1620) 846 
Lest desire of reuenge should dnw vs to inconueniencie. 
X747 Chesterf, Lett. (1752) I. cxxxiii. 355, I should have 
avoided many follies and inconveniencies, which undirected 
youth run me into. 

+ 3. -Inconvenience sb. 3 . Obs. 

x 553 Q- Mary Proclam. Coins in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
IIP App. v. 8 In no wyse can longer suffer the same incon- 
ueniencie: *669 Penn No Cross xiv. § 7 Insensible of the 
Inconveniency that attends the like Follies. 1706 Mrs. Cent- 
livre Basset- Table v, N 0 w you discover what inconveniency 
your gaming has brought you into. 

+ b. = Inconvenience sb. 3 b. Obs. 

a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 98 To saie no thinge in the 
presence of the peple vnto his displesaunce, for doute of 
mani gret Inconueniencys. 1543 Grafton Contn . Harding 
567 That some inconueniencie or cause of strife should 
chaunce. 1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediy. 1. vi. (1854) 56 He 
might have prevented that inconveniency which fell out. 
a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1752) 90 For fear of a worse incon- 
veniency. 

4. = Inconvenience sb. 4 . 

1552 Huloet, Inconueniencye, importunitas. a 1628 F. 
Greville Sidney (1652) 64 To weigh the immortall wisdom 
in even scales with mortall conveniency or inconveniency. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (3828) III. 363 Your question is not 
of conveniency or inconveniency, but of right. 1776 Adam 
Smith IP. N. (1869) II. iv. i. p If money is wanted, barter will 
supply its place, though with a good deal of inconveniency. 
1838 Dickf.ns Nich. Nick, xxxviii, There’s inconveniency 
in it, but the novelty gives it a sort of relish. 

b. — Inconvenience sb. 4 b. 

1640 Quarles Enchirid. xxi. 53 Cast one eye upon the 
Inconveniencies, as well as the other upon the Convenicn- 
cies. 2746 Wesley Princ. Methodist 31 More Inconveniencies 
may arise from the latter than from the former. x8:8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. be. 697 The lending of money to the 
Nabob of Arcot. .had given rise to many inconveniencies. 

c . concr. Applied humorously to an incom- 
modious conveyance: cf. Conveniency 6 d. 

( noncc-usc .) 

1877 Lowell Lett. (1804) II. xiii. 225 This leather incon- 
veniency will be at the door in half an hour. 

Inconvenient (inkpnvrnient), a. and sb. [a. j 
F. inconvenient ( 1 3 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in- j 
convenient- em y f. in- (In- 3 ) + convenient-em agree- ; 
ing, according, Convenient.] 

A. adj. 1 1. Not agreeing or consonant; dis- 
cordant, incongruous ; inconsistent with reason or 
rule, absurd. Obs. 

139S Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vjii. xxviii. (Bodf. MS.), 
Panne it as^notgt in conueniente to sette )>at twei bodies 
bene ifeere in one place ^if one of ham is sotel and formal . . 
of hat ober material and vnperfite. 155* Huloet, Inconue- 
nient, abhorrynge, discord ynge .. absurd us. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 66/43 Inconvenient, incongruus. 1635 Pagitt 


IN CONVENIENTLY, 

Christianogr. hi. (1636)40 In which booke many things,, 
were found inconvenient, and contrary to the true faith. 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 57 Nothing is ascribed unto 
him that is unreasonable, inconvenient unto him in the Dis- 
charge of his Office. 

■j* 2. Not befitting the case or circumstances ; un- 
suitable, unmeet, inappropriate, out of place. Obs. 

CX460 FoRTESCUE Abs. tr Lint. Mon . ix. (1885) 128 That 
diuerse lordis off Englande haue also moch livelode off thair 
owne, as than shall remayne in the kynges handes ffor his 
extraordinarie charges; wich were inconvenient, and wold 
be to the kynge right dredefull. X552 Huloet, Inconuenient 
tyme, intempestas. __ 1600 Shaics. A. Y. L. v. ii. 73 If it ap- 
peare not mconuenient to you. 168 x ChetHam Angler's 
Pade-rn. xli. (1689! 307 Because the Pike is so noble a Fish 
.. it’s not inconvenient if I .. make a more particular Dis- 
course of him. 1840 R. M. M'Cheyne in Mem. (1872) 449 
It will make the Syren Songs of this world inconvenient. 

+ b. Const .for, to. Obs. 

CX400 Latt/ranc's Ctrurg. 85 An inconuenient medicyn to 
bat inembre. 1651 J. Goodwin Redempt. Redeemed 1. § 5 
Which signification is no ways inconvenient for this place. 
1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 177 No 
Meat so wholesome as Pheasant-pouts; but to strong 
Stomachs it is inconvenientest. 1692 Locke Edttc. § 159 
The reading of the whole Scripture indifferently, is . . very 
inconvenient for Children. 

+ 3. Morally or ethically unsuitable; unbecoming 
in manner ; unseemly, improper. Obs. 

X494 F Aryan Chron. vi. cxcviii. 204 He walowed in 
lechery, giuynge hym to all vicious and inconuenyent Iyfe 
of his body. 1542 Prod. Hen. VIII 22 July in Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry liv. (1840) I II. 267 Boyes do singe masse, 
and preache in the pulpitt, with such other vnfitfinge and 
inconuenient vsages. a 1694 Tillotson Serm. xxii. (1742) 
II. 77 It is very inconvenient to say, that they who were to 
teach the_ precepts of Christ to others, did themselves break 
them by inspiration. 

4. Not conducive to ease of action or condition ; 
unfavourable to comfort; incommodious, trouble- 
some, embarrassing, disadvantageous, awkward. 
(The current sense.) 

1651 Hobbes Lcviath. n. xxvi. 147 The people of Rome 
grew so numerous, as it was inconvenient to assemble them. 
1706 Phillips, Inconvenient , not convenient, troublesome, 
cumbersome. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. ir. i, If it be not 
inconvenient to you, he’ll come and wait upon you. 1852 
Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. xvi, This species of nervous 
sympathy .. was yet found rather inconvenient in its prac- 
tical operations. # 1870 Dickens E. Drood xviii, We have 
a good choice of inconvenient lodgings in the town. 

B. sb. That which is inconvenient. 

+ 1. Something discordant, an incongruity, an in- 
consistency; something inconsistent with reason, 
an absurdity. Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. iii. J23 (Camb. MS.) And yit 
tlier tolweth a noother inconuenyent of the whiche tlier ne 
may ben thoght no moore felonos ne moore wykke, and £at 
is this, [etc.]. X387-S T. Usk Test. Love 111. iii. 

(Skeat) 1 . 77, I wene that none inconuenient shalt thou finde 
betwene Goddes forwettng, and iibertie of arbitrement; 
wherfore, I wote well thei maie stande togider. 1449 Pc- 
cock Repr. 1. xv. 8r Noon inconvenient is thou3 God or- 
deyned the seid resoun. 

f2. Something morally unfitting; an unseemly 
or unbecoming act; an impropriety, an abuse. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (1858) 279 Aftir the batayle ful 
schamefully the Walsch women cutte of mennes membris, 
and put hem in her mouthis that were ded ; and many 
othir inconvenientis ded thei that tyme. X483 Caxton Cato 
3 b, The Synnes and inconuenientes that comen of playeng. 
1523 Fitzuerb. Surv. 26 b, The whiche mesemeth is the 
grettest inconuenyent that nowe is suffred by the lawe. 
1538 Bale Thre Lowes 61 Proudenesse ye abhorre with 
lyke inconuenyentes. 

+ 3. A troublesome or untoward circumstance; 
a misfortune, a mishap ; an inconvenience. Obs. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 79 pis inconuenient mai pot be voydid. 
X432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 469 Somme inconvenientes 
wolde folowe with ynne schorte space, bothe to hym and to 
the realme. 147^ Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 33 Here is yet noone 
so gret inconvenient of aventure ne mys fortune falle at this 
tyme, but that it hathe be seene fallen er now. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per f. (1531) 57 And so by these meanes thou shake .. 
eschewe many sclaunders and inconvenientes. x6xo J. 
Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 532 Eschewing any danger 
or inconvenient quhilk may be likelie to fall out. 1645 Boate 
Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 65 In her mouth, she is incumbred 
with severall inconvenients. 

t Inconvenientise. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. + 

r ISE. ' {C<. franchise.)'] = INCONVENIENCE 4 b. 

1528 Paynel Saleme's Regim. B j b, Many other incon- 
uenientises . . groweth and chartceth througne excesse of 
meates and drynkes. Ibid. Bij, [ThF] ingendreth many 
inconuenientises in the body. 

Incon ve’niently, adv. [f. Inconvenient a- 
+ -ly 2 .] In an inconvenient manner. 

_ 1 1. Unsuitably, inappropriately ; unbecomingly, 
improperly; inconsistently, incongruously. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp Polys Argt., This present Boke myght 
haue ben callyd nat inconuenyently the Satyr. 1549 
Latimer 5 th Serm. be/. Edw. PI (Art.) 147 One wyl say, 
peraduenture, you speake vnsemelye, and inconuenientlyc, 
so to be agaynste t ne offyeers. 155* Huloet. Inconuem- 
entlye, or dishonestly, or contrary’ to reason, absurac. In- 
conuenientlye, or out of due tyme, intentpcsliue. 

2. With inconvenience, trouble, or discomfort; 
uncomfortably, incommodiously. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Mourners inf ion i R.), There is many 
an holy soul that dwels inconveniently, in a crazy, tottering, 
ruinous cottage. 1665 G. Havers P. della l alle s irav. 

E. India III We stay'd under a great Tree .. spent t tins 
night inconveniently and supper-less. 17x7 Berkeley Jrni- 
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'Tour Italy 2 June, Wks. 1871 IV. 559 Inconveniently cold 
for several hours this morning. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxv, 
I am afraid you’ll find it inconvemervtly large. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan . Dcr. xii, Things may turn out inconveniently 
after all. 

f Inconve'nieiltliess. Oh. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] The quality of being inconvenient, 
inconvenience ; in quot. 1616 unsuitableness. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fartnt 529 If the incon* 
uementnesse of the place will not suffer you to cast them 
into squares, then make them somewhat more long. 1727 
in Bailey vol. II. 

Inconversable (inkpnvausab’l), a. ? Obs. 
Also erron. -ible. [f. In- 3 + Converse v. + -able ; 
cf. Sp. inconversable (Guevara, 1539) and Conver- 
sable.] Not conversable ; + unsociable {obs.) ; 
not disposed to converse, uncommunicative. 

1577 Hellowes Guenards Citron. 2 If he be incon- 
uersible, they abhorre him \orig. si es inconuersable aborre- 
scenle], x6ii Cotgr., Insatiable, vnsociable, yncompanable, 
incon uersible. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. ii. (1733) 3 He 
is a Person very' inconversable. 1706 Reflex, upon Ridicule 
39 They are regarded as inconversable, rough hewn, rude and 
phantastical. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xv. (1840) 254 
They fled from us, and were altogether inconversible. 
Hence Inconve-rsableness (Bailey vol.11,1 727). 
Inconversant (ink^nv3jsant),rr. rare . [In- 3 .] 
Not conversant ; not versed in or familiar with. 

" 1800-29 G. Shaw Zool. III. 09 (L.) A person inconversant 
in natural history. 1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. , Stud. 
Math. (1852)311 Though himself not inconversant with 
these .. he did not perceive of what utility they could be. 

Inconversibrlity. rare. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
VERsnuLiTY ; cf. L. inconversibilis, F. inconversi- 
ble.] Incapability of being converted {into some- 
thing else) ; inconvertibility. 

1784 Mann in Lett \ Lit. Men (Camden) 427 M. Lavoisier, 
who has been combating these many years past in favour of 
the inconversibility of Water into any thing else, 
t Inconve’rsion. Obs. rare. [IN- 3.] Un- 
converted or unregenerate condition. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 210 Sinne hath in the 
time of your inconversion beene but of sleight account. 

t Inconve*rted, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not con- 
verted ; not turned or changed ; unconverted, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. vu 98 The bird not able 
to digest the fruit whereon she feedeth, from her inconverted 
muting. Ibid. in. x. 128 Wheresoever^ they rested remain- 
ing inconverted, and possessing one point of the Compasse, 
whilst the wind perhaps hath passed the two and thirty. 

Inconvertible (inkfShvautib’l), a. [In- 3 ; 
perh. after F. inconvertible (1546 in Hatz.-Darm.) 
or late L. inconvertibilis unchanging.] Not con- 
vertible ; incapable of being converted. 

1 . Incapable of being changed into anything 
else; f spec, incapable of being assimilated, indi- 
gestible (cf. Convertible 5 b). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it, v. 85 It. .taketh leave 
of the permeant parts, .and accompanieth the inconvertible 
portion unto the siege. 1652 Benlowes Theoplt. Ded. 22 
The Immaculate Earth of the Humanity, I n separable, Tn- 
confusible, Inconvertible. 

2 . Incapable of being exchanged for one another, 
or transposed each into the place of the other ; not 
interchangeable. Usually of terms ; Not equiva- 
lent or synonymous. 

1706 Phillips, Inconvertible (in Philos.), that cannot be 
transposed, changed, or altered ; as inconvertible Terms. 
1864 Bowen Logic v. 113 Genus and Accident inconvertible 
with the Subject. 

b. Logic. Of a proposition : That cannot be 
converted (see Convert v. 4 b, Conversion 4). 

1854 Bowen Logic vii. 204. 1875 Abp. Thomson Laws 
Tit. § 85. 155 The judgment O is usually considered incon- 
vertible by the ordinary method. 

3. Incapable of being exchanged for something 
else. spec, of paper money, That cannot be con- 
verted into specie. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker j. vi. 120 In- 
convertible bank paper would have been everywhere 
refused. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. in. xiii. § 2 (1876) 33o An 
inconvertible currency^ regulated by the price of bullion, 
would conform exactly in all its variations, to a convertible 
one. x8d6 Crump Banking ix. 185 This country had what 
it is to be hoped it will never s'ee again — an inconvertible 
paper currency. 

t. 4 . Incapable of being turned away from. rare. 
1829 Landor Wks . (1846) II. 220/1 First, we must find the 
priests; for ours are inconvertible from their crumbling altars. 

Hence Inccmvertibi'lity, I nconve*rt idleness ; 
Inconve’rtlbly adv. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inconvertibleness. 1816 Bentham 
Chrestom . App. viii, Inconvertibility of Geometry and 
Algebra. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the. Banker 1. viii. 
159 Others . . complained of the example of inconvertibility 
set by the Bank of England. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 
iv. 55 The fixity or inconvertibleness of races, as we see 
them. 1882 Ocilvie, Inconvert ibly. 

+ Inconvi’ctedness. Obs. rare. [f. lN -3 + 
Convicted + -ness.] The state of not being con- 
victed or convinced. So > f Incoavi'ction, absence 
of conviction. 

1664 H. More Myst.Iniq. Apol. 557 It « not the Firm- 
ness of our Conviction or Inconviction that will warrant an 
act from becoming sinful, but the perfect Sincerity of the 
party. Ibid., By this last Objection it is insinuated that I 
make Inconvictedness of Conscience to excuse from the 
most hainous crimes. 

Vol. V. 


Inconvi-ncedly, adv. [In- 3 .] In an uncon- 
vinced way ; without conviction. . . 

1642 Rogers Naarnan 102 Sinne is not alike dwelling in 
all, but in some men it dwels without a law, ignorantly, in- 
convincedly. ^ 5658 (see Inconvincibly, quot. 1646]. 

Inconvincible (inkpnvi'nsib’lBtf.^.) [In- 3.] 
Incapable of being convinced; not open to con- 
viction. 

1674 Govt. ToJigue xi. § 9 (1684) 162 None are so incon- 
vincible as your half-witted people. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 
11. § 19 There is nothing so dogmatical and inconvincible as 
one of these fine things, when it sets up for free-thinking. 
1837. Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. i. The Commons are incon- 
vincible, the Noblesse and Clergy irrefragably convincing. 
1871 Ruskin ForsClav. v. 34, I am not inconvincible by any 
kind of evidence. 

b. as sb. An inconvincible person. 

1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Wkiteboy \. 3 You are one of the 
* inconvinceables \ 

Hence InconvincibiTity ; Inconvi'ncibly adv. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. j. vii. 27 Yet is it not 
much lesse injurious unto knowledge obstinately and incon- 
vincibly [ed. 1658 inconvincedly] to side with anyone. x88z 
W. M. Williams Science in Short Ck. 55 With all the con- 
servative inconvincibility of a born and bred Englishman. 

f Inco'ny, a. Obs. Also inconie, in-conio, 
in conie, inconey, in conye. [A cant word, 
prevalent about 1600, of unascertained origin. 

It appears to have rimed with money , cf. Coney. Sugges- 
tions as to its derivation are that it represents F. inconnu , or 
It. incognito , unknown ; that it is a variation of uncanny, 
uncanny incautious, etc. (see Canny) ; that it is connected 
with unco unknown, strange, etc.; but none of these is free 
from difficulty.] 

? Rare, fine, delicate, pretty, i nice *. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. in. i. 136 Clow. Mysweeteounceof 
man’s flesh, my in*conie I ew. Ibid. jv. i. 144 Clo . . . O my troth 
most sweete iests, most income vulgar wit. c 1592 Marlowe 
few of Maltavt. v[*.] t Let music rumble Whilst I in thy in- 
cony lap do tumble. 1599 Porter A ttgry Wom.Abingd. H ij, 
O I haue sport in coney I faith. 1602 Middleton Blurt , 
Master-Const . U, ii. It makes you have, O, a most incony 
body ! 1633 B._ Jonson Tale Tub tv. i, 0 super-dainty 
Chanon ! vicar in coney! Make no delay, Miles, but away; 
And bring the wench and money, 
b. advb. 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 222 Hang it yonder, "& twill make 
mee act in conye. 

t Incoo’p, incoup, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. In- 2 
+ C00P sbX] traits . To coop up, enclose. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bar/as it. iv. in. 665 With sudden 
blindness smites the Syrian Troup, The which in Dothan 
did him round incoup. 

Incoordinate (inkoip-idintt), a. [In- 3.] 
Not co-ordinate. So Incoo rdlnateS. 

x88o J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 50 The in- 
coordinate character of Mr. Moulton’s doctrine fully betrays 
itself. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 899 Disturbed and inco- 
ordinate contraction of its [the heart's] walls. 

Incoordination (ink^pjdin^Jan). [In- 3 • 

cf. V. incoordination {Diet. Acad. 1878).] Want of 
co-ordination ; esp. in P’hys. in reference to muscular 
action (see Co-ordination 4). 

1876 \V. A. Hammond New. Dir. Jed. 6) 726 A similar in- 
coordination is observable in the right hand. 1878 A. M. 
Hamilton New. Dis. 17Z Incoordination of upper or lower 
extremities. # 3892 \V. R. Gowers Dis. New. Syst. I. 454 
The incoordination is revealed by the patient’s gait, which 
is distinctly unsteady. 

1 * Inco*pioUS, a. Ohs. rare — 1 . [In- 3 .] Not 
copious; limited, restricted in quantity. 

1734 Carey ChrononholonthA, The world is too incopious 
to contain ’em. 

Incopresentable (inkduprfze'ntab’l), a. [f. 
In- 3 + (Jo- + Present v. + -able.] Incapable of 
simultaneous presentation (to the senses or intel- 
lect). Hence Incopresentabi'lity. 

2886 JAVard in Encycl. Brit. XX.46/2 Just as. . a field of 
sight all blue is incopresentable with one all red. Ibid., 
Certain sensations or movements are an absolute bar to the 
simultaneous presentation of other sensations or move- 
ments. We cannot see an orange as at once yellow and 
green, though we can feel it at once as both smooth and . 
cold. .. Such incopresentability or contrariety.. occurs only 
between presentations belonging to the same sense or to the 
same group of movements. 

f Inco-psed, ppl. a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. In- 2 (or 
? In- 3 ) + Copse sb. + -ed i.] ? Covered with copse- 
wood. 

x6r4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 1. 159 There was no great 
pleasure in passing into farre countries after the generall 
Deluge, when the earth lay (as it were) incopsed for xoo or 
130 yeares together. 

Incorage, obs. form of Encourage. 
fInco*rd, v. Obs. rare — °. [ad. It. incordarc; 
cf. next.] (See quot.) 

1613 Florio, Incordare , . . to incord or burst as a horse, 
t Inco’rded, ppl- a- Also 7 encorded. [ad. 
It. incordato : see Incobding, quot. 1607.] Of 
a horse : Ruptured ; suffering from hernia. _ 

1607 [see Incording]. x6ix Florio, Incordato ,. . incorded 
as a horse, c *720 W. Gibson Farrier's Dispens. xii. {1734) 
259 When a Horse is incorded or bursten. 

t IneoTdiate, v. Obs.-° [ad. supposed L, 
*incordidre , inferred from incordies, erroneous 
reading in Plautus Cist. I. i. no for tnihi cordi es/.] 
1623 Cockeram, Incordiate, to put into ones heart. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 

t Inco*rding, vbL sb. Obs. [f. Incobd v. + 
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-ING I (cf. quot. 1607).] Rupture or hernia in a 
horse. 

1598 Florio, Incordatura,., the incording or bursting of a 
horse. 1607 Tofsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 307 This term. In- 
cording, is borrowed of the Italian word Incordato , which in 
plain English is as much to say as Bursten . .The Italians as I 
take it, did call it Incordato, because the gut follows the string 
of the stone, called of them It cordone, or La corda, whereof 
Incordato seems lobe derived with some reason. Accordingto 
which reason we should call it rather Instringed, then In- 
corded ;forC<7n/<zdothsignifieastringorcord. Notwithstand- 
ing,sith that Incording is already received in the stable, 1 for 
my part am very well content therewith, minding not to 
contend against it. 1610 Markham Mastcrp. 11. xlix. 292 
This incording or burstinesse in horses, is when the rim or 
thinne filme which holdeth the guts vp in a horses body is 
broken, so that the guts falleth downe either into the cods 
of the horse, or into the horses flancke. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Rupture , Rupture otherwise called Incord- 
ing or Burstness, a distemper in a horse, 
t Inco*rnet, v. Obs. fare — °. [ad. F, cncomcter 
(Cotgr.): see In- 2 .] (See quot.) 

2611 Cotgr., iiHctfrHe/e.Jncornetted; put into a home; 
wrapped vp, as spice, etc. in a comet, or coffin. 

t Xnco’mishe d, ppl '• a. Obs. rare - x . [f. In- 2 
+ comish Cornice + -ed ; after It. incomiciare to 
put a cornice or frame upon, f. in- (In- 2 ) + cornice 
Cornice.] Furnished with a comice or cornices. 

1645 Evelyn Diary 11 Apr., The outer walls .. are .. in* 
cornish’d with festoons and niches, set with statues from the 
foundation to the roofe. 

Incoronate (inkpTdnJt), a. [ad. It. incoronato 
or med.L. incorondt-ns (pa. pple. of incoronare 
to crown) ; cf. OF. encoronerto crown, and Coron- 
ate.] a. Wearing or having a crown ; crowned. 

1867 Longf. Dante, Inferno iv. liv, I saw hither come a 
Mighty One, With Sign of victory incoronate. 1887 E. H. 
Plumptfe Dante , Comm. II. 347 My Lady fair in heaven 
incoronate. 

b. Bot. (See quot.) 

2855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Incoronatus , Applied by H. 
Cassini to the calathidium or anthodium of the Synan- 
therex, when all the flowers which constitute it resemble 
the form of a corol : incoronate. 

So Inco’r onated. ppl. a. 

2867 Longf. Dante, Parad. xxur. 219 Mine eyes did not 
possess the power of following the incoronated flame. 
Incoronation (inlcprAi^-Jan). [n. of aciion f. 
med.L. inconmare to crown : see prec. Cf. It. in- 
coronazione (Florio).] Coronation, crowning. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur viii. After the incoronacion of 
hy m at the Cy te of Cariyon. 2836 F. Mahoney Ret. Father 
Proul , Songs Italy ii. (1859) 349 Concerning this solemn 
incoronation, we have from the pen of an eye witness, 
Guido d’ Arezzo, details [etc.]. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 
d* Ins. II. xii. 426 From the Nativity of the Virgin to her 
Assumption and Incoronation. 

tlnco’rpor, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. incorpord-rc 
(see Incorporate) : cf. Encorpoke, F, encorporer .] 

1 . trans. To incorporate. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. lit. xiv. (1495) 59 The 
vertue retentiua kepyth the fode that is pured, and sendyth 
to all the lymmes, and incorporyth, and makyth it like. 
2492 Acta Dom. Cone. 259/2 A confirmatioune jncorporand 
a charter of selling of the landis of Schethynrawak. 

2 . intr. = Incorporate v. 6 . 

a 1628 Sylvester Alls not Gold that Glislcrsxvj. O where 
is then the Holy Flock 1 Call'd in one Hope, built on one 
Rock, Into our Faith mcorporing ? 

Inco’rporable, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being incorporated. 

2607 Schol. Disc. agst. Aniichr. I. ii. 102 They were in- 
corporate into the bread and wine to make one banquet 
with them. 1899 Daily Ncxvs 19 Sept. 6/2 A great part of 
the town supposed to be excluded from the Municipal 
Colorations Act of 1835 did not really exist. Chelsea, 
Knightsbridge. .and Mile-end were not really incorporable. 

+ Inco’rporal, a. {sb.) Obs. [ad.L. incorporate 
is, f. in - (In- 3 ) + corporalis Corporal : cf. F. 
incorporel , It. incorporate.] = iNCORroitEAL; 
immaterial ; insubstantial. 

i 55 1 Gardiner Expiic. Transubs. 209 (R.) The soule of 
man hath his end and terme & spiritual alteration, incor. 
porall, to be regenerate the sonne of God. 2581 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 385 His mans nature { which should be forth- 
with aduaunced to immortal! and incorporall glorie. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1337 No lesse impossible is it to 
apprehend, that of bodies having no soule any should moove 
of themselves to an incorporall place, and having no 
difference of situation. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angels 9 
If you aske . . whether the Angells have bodies, or are alto- 
gether incorporall. 

B. sb. An incorporeal thing or place, rare 
2678 Cudworth Infell. Syst. 1. v. 821 But if it be 
demanded, when the Soul goes out of this Body, whether it 
be carried into any Corporal Places, or to Incorporals like 
to Corporals [etc.]. 

Hence f Inco*rporaHy, 1 without matter, imma- 
terially * (J.). *7 Inco’rp oralness ** next (Bailey 
vol. II, 1727). 

t IncoTporality. obs. fad. late L. tutor - 
poralitas : see prec. arid -1TY. Cf. F. in corpora It If.] 
The state or quality of being incorporeal. 

t 6 or Deacon & Walker Spirits 4 Dr.-els 89 Whatsoever 
is incorporall, that same te every where, because vbiqtiity is 
the cause of incorporality. 1678 Cudworth In tell. 6yst. i. 
v. 801 Incorporality is free from a!! Custody or Imprison- 
ment, as also devoid of Pain and Pleasure. 17 77 P^estley 
Matt. 4 Spin. (17S2) I. xix. 219 Austin .. learned of the 
philosophers the incorporality of God. 
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Incorporate, <*. {sbi) rare . [ad. rare L, 
incorpordl-us not embodied (Claud. Mamertus, 
470), f. in- (In- 3 ) + corpordtus Corporate.] 

1 . Without body or material substance ; incor- 
poreal, unembodied. 

1540 Morysine Fives* Intrad. J Vysd. Gjb, The more 
thou transpo>este thy selfe from thinges corporall unto 
thinges incorporate, the more godlye lyfe shaltethou Ieade. 
1598 Barckley Fclic. Man {1631) 366 For besides the in- 
corporate world, that is above all the rest .. there are three 
bodily worlds coupled together, a 1618 Raleigh in Gutch 
Coll. Cur. 1. 79 Inheritance incorporate, or invisible. x66x 

G. Rust Ori gen's Opin. in Pkenix (1721) 1. 31 And so there 
be brought into light Spirits incorporate, a 1849 Poe 
Silence , There are some qualities — some incorporate things, 
That have a double life. 

\\ 2 . ‘Not incorporated; not existing as a cor- 
poration; as an incorporate banking association 
or other society’ (Webster, 1864). 

Hence in later Diets., but prob. an error. 
f B. as sb. Something which is incorporeal. Obs . 
cis 32 Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1057 In the whiche 
all maner shape and effigiation doth shyne clerely, so well 
corporates as incorporates. 

Incorporate (ink/'jporct), ppl. [ad. late 
L. incorpordl-us, pa. pple. of incorpordre : see the 
vb.] Formerly used as pa. //&. — incorporated. 

I. 1 . United in one body ; combined in one mass 
or substance, lit. and fig. Now rare. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bh. A f. AureC. xv, And the ver- 
tues wel incorporate, nourishe many enuious. c 1586 C'tess 
Pembroke Ps. David cxxxv. iii, The reaking vapors rise ; 
Then high in cloudes incorporate they stand. 1592 Shaks. 
Fen. «$* Ad. 540 Her armes do lend bis necke a sweet 
imbrace, Incorporate then they seeme, face growes to face. 
1604 E. G. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xii. 243 Alwaies 
turning and stirring the mettall, to the end it may be well 
incorporate. X75Z Young Brothers iv. i, The friend of 
Rome? — That severs you for ever; Tho' most incorporate 
and strongly knit. 1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) s 
The incorporate life of father and son. 

b. Const, into, in, with , t to. (Cf. the verb.) 
1387 TREVISA Higdeit (Rolls) I. 329 Hibernia., was of olde 
tyme incorporat \Harl. MS. concorporate, L. concor/orafa ] 
in to be lordschippe of Bretayne, so seij> Giraldus. 1398 — 
Barth. De P. R . x. v. (ToIIein. AIS.), Leye [flame] fonde]> 
to meue upwarde, and draweb fro be neber parties upwarde 
to b e whiche he is incorporate. 1502 Ora. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) i. iv. 40 Incorporat and unyed with holy 
chirche. 152$ Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 186 b, To be 
incorporate in hym, as one of the membres of his misticall 
body. 1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg, Oynte- 
mentes. .made of y 3 powdre of dragons blode,. .encorporate 
with whyte of an egge. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. iii. 135 It 
is Caska, one incorporate To our Attempts. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 411 Drinke incorporate with Flesh, or Roots., will 
nourish more easily, than Meat and Drinke taken seuerally. 
j 837-^ Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) I. xi. § 67. 139 This 
science is incorporate in all the books of the doctors of the 
church. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. ii, Gazing on thee, 
sullen tree, .. I seem to fail from out my blood And grow 
incorporate into thee, a 1864 J. D. Burns Mem. f,- Rem. 
(1879) 363 Some beloved object which seemed to be one and 
incorporate with their living selves. 

2 . Of a company, association, etc. : Formally 
constituted as a corporation. (Cf. Corporate a . 
4.) Also of persons: United in a, corporation. 

1480 Bury Wills (Camden) 58 Whan so euer the colage 
of prestis of Bury be incorporat and have a maister, presy- 
dent, or other, reuler [etc.J. 2540 Act 32 Hen. Fill , c. 42 
All personnes of the said company nowe incorporate by this 
present acte. 1592 West i si Pi. Symbol. i.‘ § 46 Guildes, 
fraternities, fellowships and companies incorporate. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. vi. (1810) 78 Conducted to tne 
next incorporate Towne. 2671 True Non-con/. 21, I finde 
the keeping of the Lords Covenant . . injoined to the People 
of Israel^ as one body incorporat. 2863 H. Cox Instil, nu 
ix. 730 The province of the incorporate municipal govern- 
ments. 2877 Raymond Statist. Mines <5- Mining 64 An 
incorporate company, having its principal place of business 
at the town of Gold Run. 

1 * b. Of persons : Associated or admitted to fel- 
lowship with others, as members of the same cor- 
poration. Obs . 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. n. ii. 124 Estranged from thy selfe.. 
being strange to me ; That vndiuidable 1 ncorporate Am Letter 
then thy deere selfes better part. 2605 Camden Rem. (1637) 
27 The_ Welshmen our neighbours, or rather our incorporate 
countrimen, both by approved allegeance and law. 2684 
Baxter Theol. Dial. 2 You make your self and all these 
parties, incorporate Members of the Church of England. 

+ c. transf. That constitutes a close connexion 
(cf. Incorporating ppl. a. b). Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 394 To make diuorce of their 
incorporate League. 2765 Blackstonc Comm. 1. 08 note , In 
such an incorporate union (which, is well distinguished by a 
very learned prelate from a./oederate alliance ) . . the two con- 
tracting states are totally annihilated . . and a third arises 
from their conjunction. 

II. 3 . Having a bodily form ; embodied. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. vii. (Bodl. MS.\Col!e is 
fuyre incorporat in deede. 14S0-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 298 
The beyng worde of the h\e<t hathe suffered to be incor- 
porate, takynge a body. 2878 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 
424 Ideals never yet incorporate. 

Incorporate (inkpMpordk), v. Also 5 incor- 
porate, 6 -y encorporate. [f. late L. incorporat 
ppl. stem of incorpordre to embody, include, 
f. in- (In- 2 ) + corpordrc to form into a body, 
Corporate v.] 

I. trans. 1 . To combine or unite into one body 
or uniform substance ; to mix or blend thoroughly 


together (a number of different things or one thing 
with another), a. material substances. 

1544 Phaer Regim. Ly/e (2553) F j b, Take..tosted bread, 
and moist it in wine and incorporate it with pouder of 
mastyke. 1660 Boyle New Exp. P/iys. blech. Proem 11 
A melted Cement, made of Pitch, Rosin, and Wood-ashes, 
well, incorporated. _ 1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 950 Tirin, 
for the most part, is incorporated with the Stone, or is 
found in it.^ 2772-84 Cook Fey. (1790) V. 2551 Stirring up 
the several ingredients, till they were perfectly incorporated. 
2848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. xii. § 2 (1876) 110 Manure .. care- 
fully mixed and incorporated with the Soil. 2879 Cassells 
Techn. Educ. IV. 71/x Equal parts of oat, wheat, barley, 
and bean meals, and the whole . . incorporated by stirring, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. <5* Jul.' 11. vi. 37 You shall not stay 
alone, Till holy Church incorporate two in one. 1643 Milton 
Divorce 11. x\\, That the fit union of their souls be such as 
may even incorporate them to love and amity. 2646 H. 
Lawrence Comm. Angells 185 Incorporate your selves with 
that which is good, make your self one with it. 2684 J. 
Lacy Sir H. Buffoon 1. Dram. Wks. 11875) 225 An Atheist 
and a Wit are incorporated, and like man and wife become 
one flesh. 2825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 242 That 
which incorporates their being for ever and ever. 2841 
Myers Cat It. * T/t. 111. § 8 . 27 At what period, they were 
incorporated into a Sacred Canon, is .. unknown. 1847-8 

H. Miller First Intpr . vi. (1859) 89 When the geological 
vocabulary shall have become better incorporated than at 
present with the language of our common literature. 

2 . To put into or include in the body or substance 
of something else ; to put (one thing) in or into 
another so as to form one body or integral whole ; 
to embody, include. Const, in, into , + to. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xix. (14^5) 875 Clere- 
nesse incorporatyd in that blacke makith it meene and 
temporal. 2579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 234 This breade 
and this cuppe . . shall assure you, that you are truely in- 
corporated into my bodie. 2598 Barckley Felic. Man v. 
(1603) 542 As though they would incorporate their soule to 
their body. 2601 Holland Pliny II. 365 Some there be 
who incorporat the said head [of a swallow] within white 
wax, and therewith annoint the forehead. 2794 Paley Evid. 

I, i. (1817) 32 The religion of that age was not merely allied 
to the state ; it was incorporated into it. 1843 J- Clason 
Serm. vW. 226 We eat and drink — what is taken by us 
enters into and is incorporated in our systems. 2876 Mozley 
Univ. Serrn. i. (1877) 5 What are the doctrines which the 
Roman Church will thus incorporate into her teaching? 

b. To take in or include as a part or parts of 
itself {esp. of literary material) ; to absorb. 

. 1824 DiboinZ.#**. Comp. 538 The best edition, incorporat- 
ing all the works of the author. 2862 Stanley East. CJu 
viii. ji869) 271 The Koran incorporates some of the earlier 
Jewish, Christian, and Arabian traditions. - 2890 Law 
Times Rep. LX 1 1 1. 732/1 The Act of 3885 expressly incor- 
porated sect. c8 of the Act of 1878. 

1 * c. To take or absorb into the body. Obs. rare. 
2653 Walton Angler vi. 139 By the wormes remaining in 
that box an hour . . they had incorporated a kind of smel 
that was irresistibly attractive. 

3 . To combine or form into a society or organi- 
zation; esp. to constitute as. a legal corporation. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs.ff Lim. Mon. 11.(1885) Whan 
Nembroth . . made and incorperate the first realme. 1534 
More Treat, on Passion Wks. 2348/2 Christ .. doth .. in- 
corporate all christen folke and bys owne bodye to gether 
in ope corporacyon mistical. 1540 Act 32 Hen. Fill, c. 42 
Whiche company of Barbours be incorporated to sue and be 
sued by the name of Maistres or Govemours of the mistery 
and commynaltie of the Barbours of London. 1693 Lut- 
trell Brie/ R cl. 11857) HI- J 7 & A charter is past to incor- 
porate the lord Shandois, Mr. Neal, and Mr. Thomas 
Wharton, in working of mines, and refining of oare, &c. 
1732 Pope, etc. Art Sinking x\ i.'8i It is propos’d, that the 
two Theatres be incorporated into one company. 2890 
Gross Gild Merck. I. 146 The staplers of. a town were 
generally incorporated as a company or fraternity. 

b. To admit (a person) as member of a com- 
pany or association; to receive or adopt into a 
corporation or body politic. (Const, into , in, 
rarely + unto, with.) 

2530 Palsgr. 590/2, I incorporate a man, I make him of 
crafee or faculty to be sworne to it. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 78 • Hee had incorporated bimselfe unto another 
people. 2649 A /coran 401 Giving freedom to such prisoners 
as would embrace his Law, [he] encorporated them into his 
Army. 2679 Wood Li/e (O. H. S.) II. 465, I heard at 
Weston that the vice-chancellor of Oxford,, Dr. Fell, has 
denied Oates his incorporating D. D. . . Oates sent word to 
the vice-chancellor, that ‘he would come and wait on him 
. . for his degree*. But they denied him— that is, if he was 
Doctor of Divinityat Salamanca they would incorporate him. 
2692 -- Ath. Ox on. II. 638 This year Richard Crashaw of 
Cambridge was incorporated. 1707 Hearne Collect. 21 Mar. 
(O. H. S.) II. r Yesterday was incorporated A. M. Mr. 
Stevens. 27x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 295 The Indians 
given to Spaniards, should be set free, and incorporated in 
the Crown. 1863 Stanley East. Ck. xi. (1869) 356 He 
made a point of compelling all foreigners to . . incorporate 
themselves into the Russian nation by baj ti>m. 

4 . To furnish with a body ; to give bodily shape 
to ; to embody, rare. 

2623 Bp. Andrewes Semi. (ed. 28) 269 The incorporating 
Christ, the ordaining Him a body. <12688 Cudworth 
I mrnut. Mor. (*732) 245 Certain crasse. palpable, and Cor- 
poreal Images, to incorporate those abstracted Cogitations 
in. 2832 Carlyle SaH. Res. 11. v. Some actual Air-maiden, 
incorporated into tangibility and reality. 

XI. intr. To incorporate itself or become incor- 
porated. 

5 . Of one thing : To unite or combine with : 
something else so as to form one body. Const. 1 
with , rarely into. 


: INCORPORATING-., 

.*594 Peat y ewelt-ho New sorts Soyle S Salt . . by solu- 
tion being very apt to incorporate therewith, consumcth all 
the putrified vapors or parts thereof. 3681 Flavel Metk. 
Grace xxvi. 452 Grace can no more incorporate with sin, 
than oyle with water. # a 27x6 South Serin. (17 17) IV. 22 He 
must have mastered his Notions, till they even incorporate 
into his Mind. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 137 In 
three or four weeks time the bud will incorporate. 3809 
Malkin Gil Bias vt. i. ? 2 A rivulet ., meandering., to 
incorporate with the waters of Guadalaviar. 3832 Brewster 
Nat. Magic vi. (1833) 350 The Water will gradually incor- 
porate with the Syrup. 

6. Of two or more things : To unite so as to form 
one body; to grow into each other; to form an 
intimate union {lit. and fig.). ? Obs . 

2625 Bacon Ess., Unity Rel/g ; (Arb.) 431 Truth and Fals- 
hood .. are like the Iron and Clay, in the toes of Nabucad- 
nezars Image ; They may Cleaue, but they will not Incor- 
porate. 2674 Grew Disc. Nat. Mixture v. Inst. 2 § 4 
Take good Oyl of Vitriol and drop it upon Oyl of Anise- 
seeds; and they will forthwith incorporate^ together. 2732 
Berkeley Alciphr. in. iii, They unite and incorporate into 
families, clubs, parties and Commonwealths, by mutual 
Sympathy. 1797 Downing Disord. Horned Cattle 32 Beat 
them with a spoon until they incorporate and become a 
white paste. 

f b. To copulate. Obs. rare. 

2622 Massinger & Dekker Virg.-Mart. Hi. iii, Worse 
than the noise of a scolding oysterwench, or two cats in- 
corporating. 

In co rp orated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed b] 

1 . United into one body; combined. 

2599 Minsheu»S^. Diet., Incorporado , incorporated, made 
into one body. 2712 Blackmore Creation 298 Now flows 
in one incorporated flood. 2806 Hutton Course Alath. I. 
274 To obtain the incorporated or united mass. 

2 . Constituted as a legal or formal corporation 
(cf. Incorporate///, a. 2). 

2677 Yarranton Eng. Intprov. 182 The Incorporated 
Companies of Weavers, Pin-Makers [etc.]. 2776 Adam 

Smith IF. N. 1. x, 11. {1869) I. 137 In many large incor- 

? orated towns no tolerable workmen are to be found, 1837 
It. Martineau Soc. Amer. lll. App. 335 There were 
about 20 incorporated academies in the State [of Vermont}, 
where j'oung men were fitted for college. 2884 H. Spencer 
in Contemp. Rev. XLVI. 29 This holds of an incorporated 
nation as much as of an incorporated company. 

3 . Included as part of a whole. 

2715 Nelson Addr. Pers. Qual. 197 An incorporated 
Member of His Body. 28x8 Jas- "FIua. Brit. India II. v. 
ix. 714 The government of India was made totally depen- 
dant upon the minister, and became in fact an incorporated 
part of his administration. 

*j* 4 . Embodied. Obs. rare. 

2644 Digby Mans Soul (1645) 11 An incorporated soule 
can looke upon but one single definite place. 2751 Johnson 
Rambler'No. nop 5 Incorporated minds will always feel 
some inclination towards exterior acts, and ritual observ- 
ances. 

Hence Inco*rporatedness. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Incorporatcdness , the State or Con- 
dition of being incorporated, or the unitedness of one Thing 
with another. 

Incorporating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING 1.] 
1 . The action of combining into one body (in 
trans. sense). 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 78 This diuision was an 
incorporating, and an vniting of tne whole together. ^$>45 
Pagitt Hcresiogr. (1661) The Lords sign ofhis. .receiving 
of us into the Church, and incorporating of us into Christ. 

b. spec. The process of combining the ingredients 
of gunpowder, so as to produce a homogeneous 
compound. Also attrlb., as incorporating mill. 

2869 Daily News 19 Aug., The explosion, which originated 
in one of the incorporating mills, was caused by a workman 
disobeying the rules. 2883 Pall Mall G. 17 Feb. 9/2 The 
incorporating mills of the Kennal Gunpowder Company’s 
Works, near Penryn, were blown up yesterday. 1881 
Greener Gun 312 The incorporating is one of the most 
dangerous processes. 

2 . The action of uniting into a society or asso- 
ciation (in intr. sense) ; — Incorporation 2. 

3652 Hobbes Levintk. il xxik 219 The End of their In- 
corporating, is to make their gaine the greater. 2689 tr. 
Buchanan's De yure Regni apud Scot os 8^ You do not 
then make utility, .to be the cause . .of men’s incorporating 
in political Societies. 

Inco’rporating, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing 2.] 
That incorporates, or unites into one body. 

2612 Cotgr., Incorporate, incorporating, ioyning 5 n one 
bodie. 2645 Milton Tctrach. Wks. (1847) 189/2 The most 
intimate and incorporating duties of Love and embrace- 
ment. 1746 James httrod. Mou/et 4* Benuet's Health's 
Imf>rov. 64 The tender and fresh Parts of Plants abound 
with Water, and .. Salts .. To the Mixture of which, with 
a moderate oily and vegetable Fluid, is owing their incor- 
porating and dissolving Juice. 

b. Incorporating union, a union which combines 
two or more states, etc. under one government, or 
converts separate bodies into one corporation. 
(Orig. said of the Union between England and 
Scotland in 1707.) So also Incorporating Act. 

2706 Luttrell Brie/ R el. (1857) VI, 105 7 he parliament 
had read 5 or 6 addresses against an incorporating union 
with England. 3707 Ful/one 18 They had changed their 
Notion of an Incorporating Union into that of a Federal 
one. 2813 M. Cutler in Life, 7 rn/s . Cor*'. (t888< It. 320, 

I shall send you . . our Incorporating Act and Constitution. 
2825 T. Jefferson Autokiog. Wks. 3850 I. 32 He dispn* 
guLhed between an incorporating and a federal union. 

287 2 Pall Mall G. xsjan.. It is hopeless to expect an in- 
corporating union of all the seven provinces [of Australia] 
at present. 



INCORPORATION. 

C. Of languages: Combining several parts of 
speech (e.g. verb and objects, etc.) in one -word: 
cf. Incorporation i b. 

1859 Max Muller Sc. Lang. (1871) I. 371 A. fourth class, 
sometimes called polysynthetic or incorporating, including 
most of the American languages. 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang. xii. 260 This common mode of structure .. is called 
the polysynthetic, or incorporating. 

Incorporation (inkpjpor? Jan)._ fad. late L. 
incorporation-em, n. of action from incorporare to 
Incouporate. Cf. F. incorporation (15th c.).] 

1. The action of incorporating two or more 
things, or one thing -with (. in , into, + to) another ; 
the process or condition of being so incorporated ; 
union in or into one body. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. x. vii. (Bodl. MS.), Fuvre 
by his incorporacion and onyng to gretter and {nicker 
parties of erbeHclt matere . - is iholde bynebe by a certeyne 
violence of kinde. *579 *Fulke Making' ParLo&j Our 
drinking is as it were a certeine incorporation in him. 1612 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 5 Such as haue receiued inuisible 
incorporation into Christs bodie. ^ 1641 French Distill, i. 
(1651) 11 Incorporation, is a mixtion of a dry and moist 
body together, so as to make an uniform masse of them. 
1718 Quincy Com pi. Disj fi. 35 Incorporation.^ thus term’d in 
Pharmacy, is employed in bringing and joining together, 
by the Interposition of a third Body, 1765 Hutchinson 
(title) The History of the Colony of Massachusets Bay from 
the first settlement thereof in 1628 until its incorporation 
with the Colony of Plimouth. 1812 G. Chalmers Dorn. 
Econ. Gt. Brit. 95 The incorporation of two independent 
legislatures has proved equally advantageous to both coun- 
tries. x86i Stanley East. Ch. ix. (1869) 285 The gradual 
incorporation of Russia into the commonwealth of Western 
nations. x8Sx Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. §12 
The incorporation of various readings noted in the margin. 

b. Philol. The combination of two or more 
parts of speech in one word, as when the object or 
complement of a verb is inserted between its stem 
and termination so that the whole forms one word : 
cf. Incorporating///, a. c. 

1874 Sayce Cornpar. Philol. i. 22 The Basque verb presents 
the phenomenon of incorporation to an astonishing degree. 

2. The action or process of forming into a com- 
munity or corporation ; esp. the formation of a legal 
corporation or body politic. 

_ cx 460 Fortescue Ads. $ Lint. Mon. ii. (1885) 1x2 This 
incorperacion, institucion, and onynge of hem self into a 
reaume. 1513-14 Act 5 He n. Fl/f c. 6 The forsaid Citie 
of London, from the tyme of their firste Incorporacion. 
1640-4 in Kuslnv. Hist. Coll. 111. (1692) I. 154 The Patent 
for the Incorporation of the Parish Clerks. 1819 J. Mar- 
shall Const. Opin. (1839) 195 The charter of incorporation 
was granted at his instance. 

f b. The document creating or legalizinga cor- 
poration ; a charter. Ohs. 

a 1600 in Eng. Gilds 302 A new incorporacion w eb thesaide 
company of Taylors had procured from tfm kinge. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn . 1. vii. § 6 Adrian spent his whole reign 
jn a .. survey of the Roman empire . . granting new fran- 
chises and incorporations. 

3. An incorporated society or company; = Cor- 
poration. 

1530 in \V. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 85 To have of 
them an incorporacion . . and to have a Master and Warden 
of there Crafte. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (X826) 
169 At Courtopstrete they do yet reserve a Mace and a 
Horne assured badges of an incorporation. 1631 Gouce 
God's Arrows m. § ix. zo6 Vniversities, Innes of Court, 
Incorporations, Companies, and other such like Societies. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. i. (1869) II. 382 The clergy of 
every established church constitute a great incorporation. 
1822 Scott Nigel ix, An eminent member of tne Gold- 
smiths' Incorporation. 1879 H. George Progr. Pov. ill. 
iv. Railroad companies and other incorporations. 

4. Embodiment; an embodied realization, rare. 

164s M. Casaubon Orig Temp. Evils 2 That opinion of 

the ancientest Philosophers, .that the Soules of men had a 
_ subsistence long before their incorporation. 1647, H.More 
’ Poems 229 The self- form’d soul may work without In- 
corporation. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xvl, He thought he 
saw a very troublesome, vigorous incorporation of that 
nonsense {enthusiasm) in Felix, 2884 J. Rae Contemp. 
Socialism 233 Schmolter .. offers us no other incorporation 
of his dogma. 

Hence (; nonee-ivds .) + Incorporationer, a mem- 
ber of an incorporation ; Incorpora'tionist, one 
who favours or supports incorporation. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Ej, At the townes end met 
him the burgers and dunsticall incorporalioners of Witten- 
berg. x88S Daily Nesvs ^ 3 1 Oct. 7/1 The great struggle 
centres in striving to obtain a majority of incorporationists 
in the council. v 

Incorporative (inkp'ipor<rttv), a. [f. In- 
corporate v +-1VE.] Characterized by or tending 
to incorporation. 

1592 Lyly Galathea II. iii. We call those spirits that are 
the grounds of our arte, and as it were the metals more in- 
corporative for domination. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 
II. 424 The same true infinite God and truly finite Man,. . 
Temporally and Humanly Communicative and Incorpora- 
tive. 1824 IPestm. Rev. II- 420 *Hie incorporate union of 
two sovereignties under a common head. 

Incorporator (in kp* -spore 1 tsi). [agent-n. in 
L. form, from Incouporate.] 

1. One who incorporates or combines into one 
body or substance. 

1829 BlacJhtt. Mag. XXV. 89 These compound incorpora- 
tors of sour fruit, sugar, and brandy. 

2. One who takes part in the formation of an 
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incorporated company; spec. ( U. S.) 1 one .of the 
persons named in an act of incorporation ; one of 
the original members of an incorporated body or 
company * {Cent. Diet.). 

1883 Harper’s Mag. Nov. 938/2 The first incorporators 
were not practical railroad men. 1883 American VII. 174 
The incorporators of the Chain of Rocks Bridge Company. 
1887 Pall MallG. 5 Nov. 6/1 Obliged to have a majority 
of the incorporators Utiited States citizens. 

3. A member of one University who is incor- 
porated in another (cfquots. 1679-1707 in Incor- 
porate v. 3 b). 

1887 J. Foster Prospectus Alumni Oxen., I have arranged 
to include also in my work all honorary and nominal mem- 
bers of the University, as well as Incorporators. 

f Inco-rporature. Ohs. rare~°. [f. L. type 
*inco)pord(iira, f. incorf ordre : see Incorporate 
and-URE; cf. Cc&porature.] = Incorporation. 

1570 Levins Mattip. 192/14 Incorporature, incorporatio. 

Incorporeal (inkpipoa-rcal), a. (xA) Also 6 
-iall. [1. L. inco7‘pore~tis (Macrobius C400) with- 
out body + -al : cf. Corporeal.] Not corporeal. 

1. Having no bodily or material structure; not 
composed of matter ; immaterial. 

X532 More Confut. Tin dale Wks. 387/2 God may make 
the bodyly corporall water able toworke vpon thevnbodyed 
incorporiall Soule. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Reel. Hist. (1619) 
190 A Nature incorruptible, incorporeall, free from earthly 
Matter. x6st Baxter Inf. Bapt. Apol. 2 Corporeal signs 
cannot work or make an impression upon incorporeal souls. 
37x3 BaRtelett Guardian No. 130 r 20 They are not 
actuated by any incorporeal being or spirit. 1838-9 Hall am 
Hist. Lit. II. if. iii. §9. 104 Twoactive incorporeal principles, 
heat and cold. 1875 Joivett Plato (ed. 2) I. 403 It has 
been argued that the soul is invisible and incorporeal. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of imma- 
terial beings. 

1667 Milton P. L . vm. 37 The sedentarie Earth, .. 
receaves, As Tribute such a sumless journey brought Of 
incorporeal speed, her warmth and light. x8xx W. R. 
Spencer Poems 200 Thy taste’s quick glance of incorporeal 
sight. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 133 The incorporeal 
liberty of angelic existences 1 

3. Law. Having no material existence in itself, 
but attaching as a right or profit to some actual 
tiling ; esp. incorporeal hereditament (see qnofs.). 

1628 Coke On Litt. pa, Grant, Concessio, is properly of 
things incorporeall, which (as hath been said) cannot passe 
without Deed. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. iii. 20 An in- 
corporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a thing 
corporate (whether real or personal) or concerning, or 
annexed to, or exercisible within, the same. 3802-xz Ben- 
tham Rat. Jud. Evid. (1827) II. 555 note. Property called 
incorporeal, such as an annuity. 1844 Williams Real Prop. 
(1877) 11 A houseys corporeal, but the annual rent payable 
for its occupation is incorporeal. 

4. In which the body is not (primarily) affected 
or concerned. 

1887 Gifff.n Pres. Addr. Econ. Sc. Sect. Brit. Assoc., 
Numbers employed in .. what may be called incorporeal 
functions— that is, as teachers, artists, and the like. 

B. sh. {pi.) Things incorporeal. 

x6z8 Ff.ltham Resolves II. Ixix. 195 Nor is itonely true 
in Materials and Substances; but even in Spirits, in In- 
corporeals. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1 . v. 776 That 
Incorporeals are in No Place. 1793 T. Taylor tr. Plato 
Introd. Timaeus 395 The divine nature ..cannot be seen 
through the telescope, and incorporeals are not to be 
viewed with a microscopic eye. 1880 Muirhead Gains ir. 

§ 28 It is manifest that incorporeals are incapable of transfer 
by delivery. 

Hence Incorpo’realism, the doctrine or belief 
that incorporeal spirit or substance exists. *f* In- 
corpo ‘realist, one who holds this view. Incor- 
porea-lity, the quality of being incorporeal, incor- 
poreity. ’flncorpoTealize v. intr to maintain 
the theory of incorporeal existence. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1 . i. § 22. 21 We pass to 
Pythagoras.. it is well known, .that he was a professedln- 
corporealist. Ibid. § 2 6 . 27 So .. did all the other ancient 
Atomists . . joyn Theology and Incorporealism with their 
Atomical Physiology. Ibid. § 33. 40 The same persons did 1 
..theologize or incorporealtze, asserting souls to be a sub- 
stance really distinct from matter. 1846 Geo. Eliot tr. ( 
Strauss' Life Jesus II. =68 The idea that demons shunned 
in corporeality. 

Incorpo’really, [f. prec. + -lt 2.] in 

incorpoteal fashion; immaterially. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 7c o It is Sound alone, that doth 
immediately, and in corporeally, affect most. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. j. iv. § 15. 280 There is One God .. 
incorporeally and invisibly present in all things, and per- 
vading them. 1865 Dickf.ns Mut. Fr. m. xiv. Possibly the 
wooden countenance of Mr. Silas Wegg was incorporeally 
before him at those moments. xB8S Farrar Hist. Interpret. 
288 Christ had ascended incorporeally to the Father. 

Xncorporeity 1 (inkpiporriti). Also 7 erron. 
-jety. [f. med.L. type *incorporei!as i f. incor - 
fore-us Incorporeal : see ‘-ity ; cf. Corporeity;] 

1. The quality or state of being incorporeal ; 
immateriality; with //., an incorporeal attribute 
or quality. 

1601 Deacon Sc Walker Spirits tp Divels 89 An omni- 
presence, or (if so I may speake) an incorporeity, is Uuely 
in God. 1647 H. More Some of Soul H- it 111. Argt., The 
souls incorporeitie From powers rationall We prove, Ibid. 
il iii. 1. iii, But still new mists he casts before our eyes. 
And now derides our prov’d incorporeities. x66o R. Coke 
Justice Find. 12 The outward senses apprehend only the 
corporiety or substance of things., but the understanding 


. INCORRECTLY. ' 

only the incorporlety of things so seen. 1744 Berkeley 
Siris § 270 Incommunicable attributes of the Deity .. such 
as infinity, immutability, indivisibility, incorporeity. 1B40-9 
Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1S50) II. 421 The notion that, 
after death, man was to pass into a state of pure incorporeity, 
b. In -legal sense : see Incorporeal 3. 
a 1735 Madox in Gross Gild Merck. (1890) I. 104 One 
general Figurative notion of Incorporeity hath produced 
many fictions. 

2. An incorporeal entity, rare . 

1743 J. Ellis Knemtl. Drv. Things (x8u) 394 The first 
stumbling Mock was. .to conceive an incorporeity, anything 
entirely void of matter. 

f Incorpore-ity 2, nonce-wd. [£ Incorporate 
v., after prec.] The quality of being incorporated. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. xS9 The merchants 
became a Bank and South Sea Company, and' the six 
hundred fighting men a regiment, by having incorporeity 
and regimen tali ty introduced among them. ‘ 

t Incorpo'reous, a. Ohs. . [f. L. incorporc-us 
(see Incorporeal) + - 00s ] = Incorporeal i. 

1638 Rawlf.y tr. Bacon’s Life «$• Death (1650! 64 The 
Reasonable Soule: which is Incorporeous and Divine. 
i683 j E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 103 note. 
There must be.. in the passions, some kind of spiritualise, 
otherwise incorpyreous things could never by these be made 
as objects of their election. 

+ Incorpori’ficated, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. 
In- 3 + corporijicate ( — Corpouify q.v,) + -ED 1 .] 
Unembodied; not fixed as a specific substance. 

1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 163 The esurine salt being 
incorporificated is farre more active . . then when it hath 
received its body by becoming a specificated salt. 
Xncorpsed (mkpupst), a. rare. Also 7 en-. 
[f. In- 2 + Corpse sb. + -ed 2 .] Made into one body 
(with something) ; incorporated. 
jt6oz Shaks. Ham. iv.vii. 88 (2nd Qo., 1604) He gyewvnto 
his seate, And to such wondrous dooing brought his horse. 
As had he beene incorp’st [so all Qos . : folios encorps’t ; edd. 
front Pope incorps'd) and demy natur’d With the braue 
Beast. 1828 J. Wilson in Blackio. Mag. XXIII. 132 The 
dominion o’ the man is lost, and the superior incorpsed with 
the inferior nature. x88i W. G. Palgrave in Macm. Mag. 
XLV. 33 A fairy structure in a fairy land ; itself incorpsed 
..like Shakespeare's good horseman, into that on and amid 
which it is placed. 

Incorrect (inkpre kt), a. [ad. L. incorred-iis : 
see In- 3 and Cokrect; cf.also F. incorrect (1421 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+ 1. Uncorrected; not corrected or amended; 
nnchastened. Ols. 

. »43^-S» tr- Higdtn (Rolls) 111. 73 So the yere stode as 
incorrecte from that tyme vn to the tymes of lulius Cesar. 
1435 Misvn Fire of Love 56 f>e synar awdyr ha feef (either 
they leave] incorrect, or if (b a U correc or snyb pe synnar, 
with so grete scharpnes & ferisnes \rai speke [etc.]. 1602 

Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 05 To perseuer In obstinate Condole- 
ment, is a course Of impious stubbornesse. .. It shewes a 
will most incorrect to Heauen. 

2. Of a book : Uncorrectcd for the press; con- 
taining many scribal or typographical errors. 

C1484 Caxton Caul. Tales (ed. 2) Pref., # Of whyche 
bookes so incorrecte was one broughte to me vt. yerepassyd. 
1774 Warton Eng. Poetry Ivi. (1840) III. 290, I have a 
most incorrect black lettered copy in duodecimo. x8<o L. 
Hunt Aulobiogr. yii. 136 The plays of Shakespeare., the in- 
correctest publication that ever issued from the press. 

3. Of style, action, etc. : Not in conformity with 
a recognized standard ; improper, faulty. 

1672 Dryden Def. Epil. Cony. Granada , The Wit of the 
last Age was yet more incorrect than their Language. 1735 
Pope Frol. Sat. 45 The piece, you think, is incorrect? why, 
take it, I’m all submission, what you’d have it, make it. 
1834 Medwin Angler in IVales 1 . 100 According to the 
immortal Brummel, it is highly incorrect t6 be helped a 
second time to soup. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 96 
A practice that was considered incorrect. 

4. Of a statement, etc. : Not in accordance with 
fact ; erroneous, inaccurate. 

1828 Webster, Incorrect , .. 2 Not according to truth; 
inaccurate ; as, an incorrect statement, narration or calcula- 
tion. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. r. v. 43 This is the .. 
account 7 incorrect in some unessential particulars. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 11. xxvi. 373, I had reason to believe that 
this statement was incorrect. x88x Shorthouse J. Ingle - 
sant ii. (1883) 22 That lazy facility which always gives a 
meaning, though often an incorrect one. 

t Incorre'Cted, a. Ohs. rare-K [In- 3 ; 
cf. prec.] Not corrected or amended. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii 8 Being so illiterate 
in point of intellect, and their sence so incorrected. 

Hence flncorre’ctedness. 

x68i R. Fleming Fulfil. Script. (r8oi) I. App. 420 From 
the in corrected ness of the first impression. 

t Incorre'ction. Ohs. rare. [In- 3 ; cf. F. 
incorrcciion incorrect character (1512 in Iiatz.).] 

1. The action of making incorrect. 

1598 Florio, Seorrcttione, an incorrcction or marring of 
any thing. 

2. The condition of being tmcorrected. 

_ 1649 Arnway Toilet (1661) 9 CL), The unbridled swing or 
incorrection of ill nature maketh one odious. 

3. Incorrectness, faultiness. 

1788 H. Walpole Lett., Poetic Epochs, When, after acts 
of barbarism and incortection, a master or two produce 
models (of poetry] formed by purity and caste. 

IsiConTSChly (ink^rc ’ktli), adv. [f. Incorhect 
a. + -ly -.] In an incorrect manner ; erroneously. 

i6xx Cotgr . , In correct oner. incorredly, faultily, comiptly. 
*755-7 » r - Key tiers Trav. (1762) HI. 12 The latter l in- 
scription] wluch has been incorrectly printed before, is as 

41-2 
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follows. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 602 A Latin 
word endorsed on the back of the indictment was incorrectly 
spelt. 1884 J. Rae Contcmp. Socialism 247 Two important 
economical changes, .which he incorrectly ascribes to the 
political revolution at the end of last century. 

Incorrectness (inkprektnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being incorrect. 

1672 Dryden Dcf EpiL Cong. Granada , The Incorrect- 
ness of his [Fletcher’s] Language. 1749 Hurd Comm. 
Horace Ars Poet. 240-51 (R.) An incorrectness and want of 
care in the Roman writers. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Imperf. 
Symp. t A great deal of incorrectness and inadvertency., 
creeps into ordinary conversation. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 
267 It is more difficult to weave invalid but specious argu- 
ments, knowing their incorrectness. 

b. An instance of this ; a mistake, error, fault. 
<2x771 Gray Ac/*. I. 139 (Cent.) Several incorrectnesses have 
been altered in the printing. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
Diss. iii. p. Ixvii, Many of these petty incorrectnesses are 
not, however, to be imputed to Froissart. 1829 \V. Irving 
in Life 1 5- Lett. (1864) II. 378, I feel certain that there must 
be many incorrectnesses in mv writings. 1838-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. IV. iv. vi. § 18. 268 Even his incorrectnesses are 
often but sacrifices required by good taste. 

Incorresptrndence. rare . [In- 3 -] Want 
of correspondence or harmony. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Load. 162 Trade being like a 
Scale, in motion up and down, .upon such incorrespondence, 
if not insolvency, must acquiesse. 1820 Coleridge Let. to 
y. H. Green 25 May in Lett. (1895) 708 The repaired 
organs might from intimate in-correspondence be the causes 
of torture and madness. 

Incorrespondency. rare. [In- 3.] =prec. 
18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit . xviii. (1870) 185 The frequent 
incorrespondency of his diction to his metre. 1845 J. 
Martineau Church <9- Slate in Ess. (1891) II. 30 Who 
can fail to observe the healthy and naturat tendency of this 
incorrespondency to right itself? 

tlncorrespcrndent, a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not corresponding; notin agreement or harmony. 

1599 Sandys Euro/x Spec. (1632) 199 A like or at least- 
wise not incorrespondent forme of Church government. 1687 
Waterhouse Fire Lond. 10 Convulsions, incorrespondent 
to their general deslgnment. 

Inoorrespo ncling', a. [In- 3.] Not corre- 
sponding; = prec. 
a X834 Coleridge is cited by Worcester. 

Incorrigibility (ink^ridsibi-liti). [f. next 
+ -ity ; cf. F. incorrigibilitS (1694 in Diet. 
Acad.).] The quality of being incorrigible : a. of 
being evil beyond correction; fb. of not being 
liable or open to correction (obs.). 

a 1631 Donne Serrn. xxxvi. 336 There is an incorrigibility 
in which when the reproofe cannot lead the Will it must 
draw blood. 1643 Prynne Soru Power Pari. App. 149 The 
absolute Soveraignty . . irresistibilitie, incorrigibility of the 
Kings of Iudah and Israel by their whole States, Congrega- 
tions [etc.]. X740 Warburton Div. Legal, v. i. Wks. xBir 
V. 16 If the corrigibility of a bad soil perfectly agreed with 
the end of the Dispensation. .the incorrigibility of it was 
as well fitted to the mean. x83x Law AV/.6Prob. Div. 169 
Drunkenness,, .crime,, .incorrigibility. 

Incorrigible (inkp-ridgib’l), a. (sb.) Forms: 

4 incorygibile, 5 -corigibyll, -corrygyble, 6- 
incorrigible, (6 -ibill, -yble). [a. F. incorrigi- 
ble (1334 in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. incorrigibilis 
(Seneca), f. in- (In- 3) + *corrigibilis Corrigible, 
f. corrigerc to correct : s6e -ible.] Incapable of 
being corrected or amended. 

1. Bad or depraved beyond correction or reform : 
of persons, their habits, etc. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiii. 5 Incorygibile malice vndire 
be lippes of jteim. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 68 Y 
hadde wende they had be incorrygyble. 1583 Babington 
Contmamlm. iii. (1637) 28 Then is the partie . . incorrigible, 
and past all hope of amendment in mans eyes. 1655 R. 
Younce Agst. Drunkards 6 An habituated, infatuated, in- 
corrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 1710 Steele Tatler 
No. 231 T 1 Many ill Habits, .which, after we have indulged 
dur selves in' them, become incorrigible. 1783 Disinterested 
Love I. 95, I found you incorrigible to my remonstrances. 
0x850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 527 His father continually 
chastised him, yet still Aladdin remained incorrigible. 

f 2. Of something faulty or defective : That cannot 
be improved or set right. Of disease : Incurable. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 5 The most miserable astate of 
the weale pubtyke, and as it semed incorrigible. 2668 H. 
More Div. 'Dial. 1. xxxviii. (17x3) 85 The loss is many 
times irrecoverable, and the inconvenience incorrigible. 
1740 Warburton Div. Legal, v. i. Wks. x8n V. 16 The 
soil of Judea was absolutely incorrigible. 2804 Abernethy 
Surgical Obs. 45 A malignant ulcer, which, .was incorrigible 
by any medical means employed. 

1* 3. Not liable or open to correction ; so good 
that it cannot be improved. Obs. rare — \ 
x6tx R. Pcake tr. Serlio's 3rd Bk. Archil. Ab, The 
Reader being well instructed . . may, without any further 
labour, make a good a_nd_ incorrigible peece of worke. 

33. sb. One who is incorrigible. 

X746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) I. 245 The Man is an In- 
corrigible ; all gentle Rebukes are lost upon him. 2828 P. 
Cunningham N. S. I Cain (ed. 3) II. 279 Lazy incor- 
rigibles, ready to resume their thievish practices again. 

Inco’rrxgibleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being incorrigible. 

. a *®3 *. Donne in Select. (1840) 96 There is the mark of his 
incorngibleness. and so of his irrecouernbleness, that he 
cannot weep. 1702 Wacstaff Pres. St. yacobitism 4 The 
not being convinc’d by them argues the utmost degree of 
Incorrigibleness. x85o Pusf.y Min. Proph. 195 On account 
of the incorrigibleness of the people, the wise and the 
prophets would be silent. 


Incorrigibly (inkp’ridribli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY 2 .] in an incorrigible manner; beyond the 
possibility of amendment; obstinately, stubbornly. 

1610 Bp. Ca'rlutos yurisd. 290 If hee persist therein in- 
corrigibly, it is nothing inconuenient for the Church to 
depart from him. 1748 Fielding yacobitc's yrnl. No. 34 
p 8 The writers of those papers were so incorrigibly dull. 
1810 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) I.289 A few boys are in- 
corrigibly idle, and a few incorrigibly eager for knowledge. 

t Inc orro*b orated, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.J 
Uncorroborated. 

1784 Neiv Spectator No. 17. 3/2 An incorroborated 
charge of treason. 

Incorrodible (ink^roa-dib’l), a. [In- 3.] In- 
capable of being corroded. 

1855 Cornwall 217 As compared with iron, it [copper] 
is remarkably incorrodible. 1897 Rev. of Rev. Oct. 429 
Aluminum is practically incorrodible. 

Incorro’sive, a. rare.' [In- 3.] Not 'cor- 
rosive ; having no tendency to corrosion. 

3871 Echo 6 Jan,, Porcelain teeth, when carefully manu- 
factured,. .are low in price, they are incorrosive. 

Incorrumptibiletee, obs. var. Incorrupti- 
bility. 

Incorrupt (ink^rrvpt), a. Now rare. [ad. L. 
incorrupt-us , f. in- (In- 3) + corruptus Corrupt <z.] 
Not corrupt; free from corruption. 

1. Of organic matter : Free from decomposition 
or putrefaction ; not -decayed or rotten ; not in- 
fected by that which causes decay ; sound. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 349 Was i-founde..)>e 
body of Pallantes, unroten and incorupt. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) I. 365 Where the bodies of men neither rote 
neither be beriedde, but lye with-owte incorrupte. 2598 
HaklUyt Voy. I. xi When hee had seene with his eyes, 
and handled with his hands the incorrupt body of the 
foresaid King and Martyr, a sudden feare came vpon him. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 56 Sin, that first Distemperd all 
things, and of incorrupt Corrupted. _ 2676 Hobbes Iliad 
xix. 36 And dropt Ambrosia into his nose, To keep his 
body incorrupt and sweet. 

*j*b. Incapable. of corruption ; incorruptible. 
a 1520 Barclay yugurth A iv. The invnde and soule 
beynge incorrupt, eternal,, .ruleth and weldeth al thynges. 

2. Not debased or perverted ; pure, sound. 

2550 Cranmer Defence n6b, The first churche of the 
Apostles .. was moste pure and incorrupte. 1579 Lyly 
Euphttes (Arb.) 151 That he be.. brought vp in such a 
place as is incorrupt, both for the ayre and manners. 2653 
Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 374 The incorruptest 
Council of those Waldenses, or first Reformers. 

b. Of the text of books, languages, etc. : Un- 
affected by error or corruption. 

2624 Bedell Lett. vi. 99 The quotations . . are taken, ad 
verbum , out of those bookes which are incorrupt. 2676 tr. 
Guillatiere's Voy. Athens X49 Their Language at Athens 
is the most pure and incorrupt of all the Cities in Greece. 
2873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible vii. (1875) 260 To preserve the 
text incorrupt. 

3. Morally uncormpted ; pure in life ; esp. faith- 
ful and upright in the discharge of duty, not to be 
bribed or led into wrong-doing. 

2545 Joye Exp. Dan. vii. (R.), The most juste and in- 
corrupt juge. 2669 Milton Free Comvtw . Wks. (1847) 
448/2 Such a king, who . . may have no vicious favourite, 
may hearken only to the wisest and incorruptest of his 
Parlament. a 2797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. //, I. 373 We 
have no succession of incorrupt senators. 2858 Polson 
Law L. 92 Dr. Parr has observed, that Jo say of a judge 
that he was incorrupt was hardly to eulogize him. 
Incorru'pt, V. rare. [f. prec. adj.] traits. 
To render incorrupt ; to preserve from corruption. 

- [1550 Veron Godly Sayings (2846) 47 He that will live., 
let hym beleve, let him be incorrupted & quyekened.] 1890 
Talmage Fr. Manger to Throne 304 That purity which 
incorrupts the corruptible. 

t Incorrupta*rian. Obs. noncc-ivd. [f. prec. 
adj. + -arian.J One who holds the world to be 
incorruptible or not liable to decay. 

1690 T. Burnet Th. Earth 111. 23 Porphyry .. had the 
same principles with these seternalists in the text, or, if I 
may so call them, incorruptarians, and thought the world 
never had, nor ever would undergo any change. 

t Incorru'pted, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not corrupted. 

1. Not decayed or putrefied; = Incorrupt i. 

1593 Rites tf Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 86 Not onely his 

bodie was hole and incorrupted, but the vestments wnerin 
his bodie laie. .freshe, saife and not consumed. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. lit. xxv. 272 A speciall proprietie in 
the flesh of Peacocks rost or boiled, to preserve a long time 
incorrupted, hath been the assertion of many. 

2. Free from corruption, debasement, or perver- 
sion; = Incorrupt 2. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 47 That soile, where all good 
things did grow, .. As incorrupted Nature did them sow. 
2638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § 27. 242 How shall I 
be assured, that the Scriptures are incorrupted in these 
places/ 2654 H. More Myst. 1 'nig.. 274 The incorrupted 
Christianity being once made the Religion of the Empire. 

3. Uncorrupted in morals, virtue, chastity, devo- 
tion to duty, etc. ; = Incorrupt 3. 

1529 Mori: Dyaloge 123^2 They shall .. commende v* 
thyngys whychnow theyr incorrupted conscycnceabhorreth. 
2589 Tottenham Eng. Poesie m. xxiv. (Arb.) 209 [It 
becomes] Priests to be sober and sad .. a Iudge to^be in- 
corrupted. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 259 Upon this_ con- 
dition, that they should sacrifice an incorrupted virgin. 
2654 tr. Martinis Conq. China 156 One -onely City .. 
which was governed by an incorrupted Tartar, refused to 
submit. 1768 Boswell Corsica (ed. 2) 363, I found in 
him the incorrupted virtues of the brave islander. 


' Hence +Tncorru*ptedness.*ra;r“ 1 . ' . / 

; 1653 Vaughan Life T. yackson in y.'s Wks. (1844) I. 
p. xl, A sure and honourable ’argument of the incorrupted* 
ness of that place. 

Incorruptibility. Also 5 incomimpt-. 
[ad. late L. incorruptibililas (TertuIIian), f. in- 
corntplibil-is Incorruptible : see -ity. So F. 
incorruptibility ( 1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

*1. The quality of being physically incorruptible, 
or not subject to decomposition or decay. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 7 pe vertu of brennynge watir 5s 
sich hat .. it holdij> incorrumptibiletee and an euene heete. 
2526 Tindale x Cor. xv. 54 When this corruptible hath put 
on i n corrupt ibilite. 2605 Tim me Qucrsit . n. iv. 116 The 
incorruptibilitie of gold maketh it the best medicine. 1713 
Berkeley Hylas ff Phil. ni. Wks. 2871 1. 354 The being 
of a God, apd incorruptibility of the soul, those great 
articles of religion. 1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects 38/2 The" 
Aphjbai-todocetae attributed to our Lords Body., incor- 
ruptibility. •' 

2. The quality of being morally incorruptible; 
invincible honesty or uprightness. 

1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 238 A guardian 
of tne purity of the corporation, and the incorruptibility of 
the vestry. 2849 Grote Greece 11. Jxiv. (1862) V. 477 An 
established reputation for . . incorruptibility. 

Incorruptible (inkffarptlb’l), a. (sb.) [a. F. 

incorruptible (Oresme 14th c.) or a.i. late L. incor- 
ruptibilis (Tertullian)j f. in- [In- 3) + corrupt ibilis 
Corruptible.] 

1. Incapable of undergoing physical corruption ; 
that cannot decay or perish ; everlasting, eternal. 

_ <21340 Hampole Psalter x. ci. 22 He sail be incoruptibil .. 
in heuen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. lit. xiii. (1405) 56 
The resonable soule is euerlastynge incorruptyble and may 
not dey. 2526 Tindale i Cor. xv. 52 The trompe shall blowe 
and the deed shall ryse incorruptible. 2555 Eden Decatles 
334 margin , Golde is incorruptible. 2651 J. Goodwin 
Redempt. Redeemed iv. § 31. 64 Though all the individuals 
of a species be corruptible . . yet the species it self remaines 
incorruptible. 2786 tr. Bedford s Vathek (1834) 91 Beds 
of incorruptible cedar. 2830 Tennyson Deserted House v, 
Life pnd^ Thought .. in a city glorious .. have bought A 
mansion incorruptible. 2886 Sidgwick Hist. Ethics ii. 86 
The blessed and incorruptible has no troubles of its own, and 
causes none to others. 

2. Incapable of being morally corrupted; that 
cannot be perverted or bribed. 

2667 Milton P. L. ix ; 298 Suppos’d Not incorruptible of 
Faitn> not prooff Against temptation, a 2704 T. Brown 
Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 101 Incorruptible abstinence 
and honesty. > 1734 tr. Rollin'* Anc. Hist. (1827) VIII. xix. 
v. 163 Invincible and incorruptible bv money. 2837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. III. 11. v, Till all the Convention .. had 
almost indicted the Incorruptible there on the spot. Ibid. 
v. y, Robespierre himself . . opens his incorruptible lips 
copiously in jhe Jacobins Hall.^ 2870 Dickens E. Drood 
ix", A man of incorruptible integrity. 

3. as sb. (//.) An ancient Christian sect, the Aph- 
thartodocetie, who maintained the incorruptibility 
of the body of Jesus Christ. 

2727-41 Chambers Cvcl., Incorrupt ibles % incorrupt ibtles, 
the name pf a_ sect which sprang out of the Eutychians. 
Their distinguishing tenet was, That the body of Jesus 
Christ was incorruptible. 1853 M. Kelly tr. Gosselins 
Pope Mid. Ages I. 89 The edict of Justinian in favour of 
the sect called the Incorruptibles. 

Incorru'ptibleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being incorruptible; incorrupti- 
bility. 

■ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. ii. (Bodi. MS.), Pure- 
ness and incoruptiblenes of mater. 2579 Fulke Heskius' 
Pari. 2xx Wicked men are not made, .partakers of incor- 
ruptiblenesse. 1658 Gurnall Chr, in Arm. verse 14 xvi. 
(1669) 64/1 So much a Soul hath of Heavens purity and 
incorruptibleness, as it hath of Sincerity. 1685 Boyle Enq. 
Notion Nat. iv. 114 The incorruptibleness and immutability 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Incorm'pti'bly, adv . [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] In 
an incorruptible manner; in a way not subject to 
corruption. 

*579 Fulke Heskius' Pari. 351 Which worde of God 
feedeth them that are corruptible incorruptibly. 2805 
Southey Madoc 1. xv, The dead, In royal grave-clothes 
habited . . with precious gums and spice Fragrant, and in- 
corruptibly preserved. 

Incorruption (inkprzrpjan). arch. [a. F. in- 
corrupt ion (1 2th c.) or ad. late L. incorntplion-em 
(TertuIIian), f. in - (In- 3) + cormption-cm, Cor- 
ruption.] 

X. Freedom from physical corruption or decay; 
incorrupt condition. Now arch . and only in refer- 
ence to I Cor. xv. 42, etc. 

2526 Tindale i Cor. xv. 42 Hit is sowen in corrupcion and 
ryseth in incorrupcion. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Satram. 
xvi. 101 Oure synnes shall kyndle oure payne, and incor- 
ruption of bod ye and soule shall without eiiae continue the 
same. i6xx Bible Wisd. vi. 18-19 The giuing heed vnto her 
lavves, is the assurance of incorruption. And incorruption 
maketh vs neere vnto God. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. m. xxv. 172 The same preservation, or rather incorrup- 
tion, we have observed in the flesh of Turkeys, Capons, 
Hares, Partridge, Venison, suspended freely in the ayre. 
2747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 3 Cloathed in Body as 
well as in Soul with Immortality and Incorruption. _ XB71 
W. B. Pope Fernley Led. 155 Its incorruption and sinless- 
ness were imparted * by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost . 

•f* 2. Freedom from corrupt conduct ; uprightness 
and honesty. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xlvi. 1235 L.^Emylh« Paulas.. whose 
incorruption and abstinence from the publicke treasure wai 
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such that [etc.]. 1677 Govt. Venice 192. Ancient Senators 

eminent for Incorruption and good Oeconomie. 
f 3 . Of texts : Freedom from erroneous altera- 
tions ; purity. Obs. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Frol. 1. iii. 5 27. 141 For the in- 
corruption of Scripture, I know no rational! assurance we 
can nave of it. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 111. iv. § 9 
The controyersie between the present Hebrew Copies and 
the LXX. in point of integrity and incorruption. 

+ Incornrptive, «• Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Tn-3 
+ ConnUFTivE; cf. lateL. incorruptivus (Jerome).] 
Incorruptible, not liable to decay. 

, 1744 Akenside Pleas. Imag, 1. 435 Round her brow To 
twine the wreathe of incorruptive praise. 

Incorrtrptly, adv. [f.. I ncorrupt a. + -ly~\] 
In an incorrupt manner ; purely ; uprightly. 
a x^BfinSlry^ LifcGrindal\i7io)n. App.vii. 71 Whether 
your Bishop and his Chancellour, commissaries, and all other 
his officers, do minister Justice indifferently, and incorruptly 
to all Her Majesty's Subjects. 1612 T. Taylor Comtn. Titus 
i. 14 If it be purely and incorruptly preached. 1641 Milton 
Ch. Govt. 1. i, Observation will shew us many deepe coun- 
selors of state and judges to demean themselves incorruptly 
in the set I'd course of affaires. 

- Incorru'ptness. [f. as prec. + -kess.] The 
quality of being incorrupt, in its various senses. . 

. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (1723) 107 Integrity 
and lncorruptness of Manners. 1771 Antiq . Sarisb. 2 The 
•in corrupt ness and general use of the old British [tonguej, 
before the coming of the Romans and Saxons. 1775 De 
Lolme Eng. Const. 11. vi. (1784) 245 They have, in the dis- 
charge. of their function, shown an incorruptness. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xlvii. 62 With the faults of pride, 
inflexibility, and dilatoriness, he also had incorruptness. 
.1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N T. II. App, 46 A suspicion 
as to the incorruptness of the existing MSS. 

Incorteyn, obs. form of Encuutain v. 

■ f Inccstive, a. Obs. rare^K [? f. In - 2 + Cos- 
tive.] sb Costive. 

1570 Levins Manip. 153/43 These folowing. .doo rather 
signifie passiuely: as, Incostiue, stiiatus ventre. 

tlncoirnselable, a. Obs. rare—'. [In- 3.] 
Not open to counsel ; unwilling to be advised. 

1552 Lyndesay Monarche 2558 Gyf he 3it remanith 
obstinat And to the holy kirk lncounsolable \v. r. incoun- 
salabill]. 

' Incounter, -traunce, -trie, obs. ff. Encoun- 
ter, etc. 

In-country (i-n,kwntri). Sc. [f. In adv. 12 d 
+ Country.] The inland country, tne interior ; the 
mainland as opposed to the outlying isles; the 
country within reach of the capital and centre of 
'civilization, as distinguished from outlying districts. 

1565 Mary Q. Scots Let. 23 Aug. in Keith Hist . Scot. (1734) 
•313 Oure Rebellis he retiteratethame to the In-cuntre, the 
suffering quhairof is na wayis to us honourabil. 1596 
Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist , Scot. I. 2 Before I begin the 
■historic of the Inrte cuntrey, I wil first . . descriue the 
quarteris and boundes of Scotland, a 1639 Sfottiswood 
'Hist.' Ch. Scot. vi. 412 In the Isles and High-lands were 
•likewise great Troubles : nor was the In-country more quiet. 
Incoup v. : see Incoop. 

f Incouple, v. Obs. rare— [f. In - 2 Couple.] 
traits. To couple together. 

1611 Florid, Incoppiare , to incouple. 

Incourage, -ment, etc., obs. ff. Encourage, etc. 

1550 Nicole T/tucyd.6 9 (R.) The othere rulers, through the 
requeste & incouragement of the Megariens, wolde assaye 
to take the port of Athens. 

Incourcion, obs. form of Incursion. 
tXncourse. Obs. rare . Also 5 yn-. [ad. L. 
incurs-us (see Incurse) , with assimilation to con- 
course, recourse , or to OF. cncours , incours (14th c. 
in Godef.).] Running in ; inflow, inrush ; assault, 
attack. 

a 1440 Ps. -vci in Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 
8 Thou schalt nat drede for the nyghte drede . . ne for the 
yncourse [L. ab ittcursu ] and mydday devyl. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man v. 8r Nothyng resisteth the incourse therof into 
theintrels. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. A nat. Man, 
i. ii. 306 Its Substance is exceeding thin, but. .very compact, 
lest they should break by a strong incourse of the blood. 
Incourfcaine, obs. form of Encurtain v. 
Incoirrtecmsly, adv. [In- 3.] Uncourteously, 
impolitely. 

1859 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life II. 367, I was .. un- 
willing to act incourteously towards a person who to me 
personally had shown the most marked civility. 

t Incouth, scribal var. of Uncouth, strange. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 16541 (Laud MS.) Toberyynne in coupe 
[other MSS. vneuthj men that to that Cite sought. 

t Inco’venanted,///. a. Obs. rare- [In- 2 .] 
Brought into covenant. 

1656 S. Winter Serin, 23 The children of believing parents 
are Jncovenanted, therefore they are to be sealed with the 
initial seal of the covenant. 

t Inco'venanting’, a. Obs. rare- K [In- 3 : 
see Covenant v. 4.] Not covenanting ; not sign- 
ing the Covenant. 

_ 1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 384 Act anent 
incovenanting Patrons. 

Incover, variant of Encover v. 

+ Tnccvverable, a. Obs. rare'- 1 , [f. In - 3 + 

* cover aide, f. Cover za -1 Irrecoverable, irrevo- 
cable. 

1526 1 Fills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 107, I sir Thomas 
foster ..maks my last and incoverable will and testament in 
maner & forme following. 


: Incradle, obs. form of Encradle v . 

+ Incra*fty, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [Erroneous form 
for Uncrafty, with In- 3 .] Unskilful, stupid. 

<1x520 Barclay Jugurth A vj b, Nor he gaue nat hym- 
selfe to be corrupte with lust nor incrafty slouthe. 

Inprash (injkrsef). rare. [f. Ix- 1 +‘ Crash.] 
A crashing in ; a breaking in with a crash. 

x86r Macm. Mag. III. 32? No.. trace of the murderous 
incrash of the ball which had slain him. 

Inerasion : see Incrassion. 
t Incra*ssant, a. and sb. Obs . [ad. L. in- 
crassant-em , pres. pple. of incrassare : see next.] 
A. adf. Thickening: said of medicines supposed 
to thicken the * humours** B. sb. An ‘incrassant* 
medicine or preparation. 

1678 Salmon Phantt. Land. vi. ii. 8x4 Incrassaut, such 
as make thin humors thick. 18x0 Rees Cycl. s.v., In* 

1 croissants, or incrassating medicines, .of the old writers .. 
such medicines as were imagined to condense or thicken the 
blood and humours. 

Incrassate (inkrarsefc), <2. [ad. L. incrassat- 
us, pa. pple. of incrassare : see next.] 

+ 1 . Thickened (in consistence); condensed. Obs . 
1608 W illet H exapia Exod. 121 The aire . . was incrassate 
and thickned, 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. Test. Heb. xi. 3 
That Earth is but incrassate Humor, and Humor (or Water) 
incrassate Air, and Air incrassate Fire, and Fire incrassate 
vegetative Spirit, and that incrassate intellectual Spirit. 

1 2 . Jig. Of the mind : Dulled, made gross. Obs. 

• 1659 Hammond On Ps. cxix. 70 Their heart is incrassate 
, and grosse. <t x6So — Serin. \VVw. 1684 IV. xiv. 657 Their 
understandings were so gross within them, being fatned and 
incrassate with magical phantasms. 

3 . Zool . and Bot. Of a thickened or swollen form. 

X760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (1765) 225 The Peduncle or 

Flower-stalk.. is said to be . . Incrassate, thickened towards 
the Flower. X826 Kirby & Sp. Entontol IV. 260 Incrassate, 
dUproportionably thick in part. Ibid. 294 Margin..Incrassate, 
when the margin is disproportionably thick. 1847 J. Hardy 
in Proc. Benv. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 248 Antenna: short, in- 
crassate. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoevcn's Zool. I. 382 
Femora often incrassate. 

Incrassate (inkrarstfit), v. [f. L. incrassat-, 
ppl. stem of incrassare to thicken, f. in- (In- 2 ) + 
crassare to make thick, f. crassus Crass.] 

- 3 v tram. To thicken in consistence ; to condense, 
inspissate. Now rare. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 255 The nature of the seed is 
astringent : it doth incrassat and thicken humors. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot. 23 Liquors, which time hath incrassated 
into gellies. 1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 74 That 
does not hinder its Blood from being incrassated by Cold 
and bad Dyet. 1864 Alger Future Life I. i. 8 Incrassated 
and clogged with vapors and steams, 
b. absol. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 194 That [gum], .is of a stronger 
operation to thicken and incrassat, 1718 Quincy Compl. 
Disp. 96 ’Tis reckon'd to cool and incrassate. 

f c. intr. To grow thick, to become condensed. 
1733 Cvieyne Eng. Malady 1. iii. § 7 (1734) at These 
naturally subtile Parts, .incrassate and grow clumsy. 

f 2 . Jig. To make gross (the mind, etc.) ; to dull, 
stupefy. Obs. 

a 1660 Hammond Semt.Vfks, 1684 IV. xiii. 651 Their spirits 
fatned and incrassated within them. 5666 Spurstowe Spir. 
Chynt. Pref. (1668) 6 Men that have incrassated their souls. 

•f 3 . To thicken in sound : see Inchabsated b. 

4 . To thicken in form : see Incrassated. 

Hence lucra'ssating vbl. sb. and ppl. a . 

‘ x6zo Venner Via Recta viii. 170 Some meats.. are of an 
attenuating and soluble faculty. and some of an incrassat- 
Ing, and an astringent. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
265 In the Case of incrassatmg or thickening. 1767 Gooch 
Treat. Wounds I. 179 Of a cooling, incrassating, and agglu- 
tinating nature. 1772 J- S. Le Dran's Observ.Surg. (ed. 4) 
Diet., Pachuntica , incrassating Medicines. 
Incrassated (inkrx-s^'ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED 1 .] Thickened : esp. in Zool. and Bot.=* In- 
' crass ate a. 3. 

1657-83 Evelyn /f«/. Relig. (1850) I. 143 The angels .. 
also lost their celestial natures, . . and, becoming more »n- 
crassated, Were thereby .. penetrable by that fae prepared 
for the devil and his angels. x8o6 Galpine Brit. Bot. 309 
Siliques bent backward, flat, linear: with an incrassated 
margin. 18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entontol. (1843) I. 94 Its four 
posterior thighs are incrassated. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. 
Botany § 207. 218 The fruit consists of incrassated cells 
springing vertically from the frond. 

+'b. Thickened in sound : used as = aspirated. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 367 V Consonant : 'Tis of the 
same power which is commonly ascribed to B asperated, or 
rather incrassated. So the Western Jews pronounce their 
Letter (3) when not Dageshated. 1691 Ray Acc. Err. in 
Words 156 The sound we give to V Consonant, which is 
nothing else but B aspirated or incrassated or B/u 
Incrassation (inkrasfi-Jan). [n. of action. f. 

L. incrassare : see Incrassate v.] 

1 . The action of incrassating, or condition of being 
incrassated ; thickening, condensation 
' X633 Hart Diet of Diseased 1. xiv. 48 Lettice v too much 
thickneth the blood, and . . breeds an incrassation in the 
opticke spirits. 16 86 Goad Celesf. Bodies 1. ix. 31 Ice 
becomes fixed by Incrassation. X7B6 T. Arnold Observ. 
Insanity II. 76 Induration, incrassation and partial ossifica- 
tion of one or both membranes of the brain. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 247 This incrassation is traced 
chiefly in the colon. 

b. toner. A thickened growth or formation. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. led. 4) I. 302 The rectum .. 


was ., so indurated as to render it difficult to say whether 
the incrassation should be called flesh or cartilage. 

1 2 . Phonetic ‘ thickening’ ; applied by Wilkins 
to aspiration. Obs. 

~. m 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 367 (F) .. seems to be such an 
incrassation of the Letter (P) as (V) is of (B). 'Tis answer- 
able to the Greek (1>). 

■ Incrassative (inkrarsativ), a. and sb. ? Obs. 
[f, L. incrassat ppl. stem of incrassare (Incras- 
sate) + -m:.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of 1 incrassating ’ or 
thickening the 'humours \ B. sb. A medicine or 
preparation having this property. 

x666 Harvey Morb. Angl. (J.), Incrassatives to thicken 
the blood. 1853 E. Hamilton Flora Homccop. 11.68 Its 
juice is very congealing, incrassative, and desiccative. 

Incra*ssion, perverted form for Incrassation 
( sense 1), (for the sake of the rime). 

<z 1618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 454 Also it fries and 
dries away th_e_Bloud. .by whose incrassion [r\ r, inerasion] 
The vital! spirits' in an unwonted fashion Are bay'd and 
barred of their passage due Through all the veins, 
t I-ncre, Ct. Sc. Obs . [Of uncertain origin : see 
Enkerly.] Earnest, fervent, eager, hearty. 

^*375 *S c. Leg. Saints, Mathon 425 In-kyre luf he had 
god til. Ibid., Laurcntius 585 pis martyre bane with incre 
wil He prayt helpe to sende hyme til. ibid., P/acidas 101 
PJacydas with incre wil Presit fast to cum hym til. 

So +I‘ncrely adv. (also inkir-, inkyr-, encre-, 
Enkerly , q .v.) , earnestly, fervently, eagerly, heartily. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus x8x And Iuffit Crist e mar 
Increly pan pe laf did, Richt fastly. Ibid., Egypciane 1368 
He lowit god inwartly, Andgret rycht sareinkyrly. Ibid., 
Andreas 48 Bot he for pnme yhet prayt bane, Sa increly. 
15x3 Douglas AEneis vt. i. 122 The Kyng hymself than 
inkirly from his hart Maid this orisone. 

1 * Increable, a. rare [f. In- 3 + Creable.] 
Incapable of being created. Hence Xncreabi lity, 
incapability of being (or having been) created. 

x_668 H. More Div. Dial. Schol. (1753) 558 The Incre- 
ability of the external World from eternity. 

Increasable (inkrrsab’l), a. Also 6-7 en-, 
6-9 increaseable, 8 increasible. [f. Increase 
v. + -able.] Capable of being increased ; suscep- 
tible of increase. 


1534 More Treat. Passion Introd., Wks. 1270/2 Their full 
and perfit, and not encreceable blisse. x6xr Cotgr., Multi - 
pliable, multipliable, jncreaseable. X733 TULL Horse-Hoing 
Husb. 17 So is . . this Pasture Jncreasible ad Infinitum. 
173 5 Law Enquiry i. (RA But if we could once suppose an 
end of these, they would be no longer increasable. 180S 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 38 To grant the lands to indi- 
viduals at a low quit-rent, increasable at definite periods. 
1857 Rusk in Pol. Eton. Art i. 30 A certain quantity ofart- 
mtellect is born annually . . not increaseable by a single grain. 
Hence Increa-pableness, capacity of being in- 
creased ; Increa*sabl yadv. (in quot. = increasingly). 

1579 Twyne Phisickc agit. Fort , t. x.\iv. 33 a, The mad- 
nesse of men increaseably putteth it in practise. 1678 Cud- 
worth hit ell. Syst. u v. 766 Indefinite encreasablenessof 
body and space seems to be mistaken for a positive infinity 
thereof. 1735 Law Enquiry i. (R.), We find an indefinite 
increaseableness of some of our ideas, an impossibility of 
supposing any end of them. 

fXncrea'sal. Obs. rare. [f. Incbease- v. + 
-al 4.] = Increase sb. : in quot., Profit. 

i6ox-2 Fulbecke 2 ml Ft. Parall. 36 If the executors doe 
.merchaundize with the goodes of the testator, the increasall 
of them shall bee assets in their hands. 

Increase (inkrPs), v. Forms: a. 4-5 en- 
cres(se, encrees(e, encreesso, encresco, 4-6 
oncreso, encrece, (5 ©ncresche), 5 -6 encreaee, 
6 encreas, (7 pa. pple. encresfc), 5-9 encrease. 
/ 3 . 5 increase, increasse, 5-6 increse, (Sc.) in- 
cress, 5 (6 .SV.) incres, 6 increace, (Sc.) incre see, 
6- increase, [a. AF. ettcrcs -, encress- (infl. cn- 
crcsse, encressent) — OF. encreis(s)~, stem of en- 
creistre , later encrotslre L. increse ere to increase, 
f. in- (In- 2) 4. crcsctre to gTow. In later use, the 
prefix is assimilated to L. ; the ea represents ME. 
open e.] I. Intransitive senses. 

L To become greater in size, amount, duration, 
or degree ; to be enlarged, extended, or intensified ; 


to wax, grow. 

a. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 958 per glory & blysse schal 
euerencres. 0x3 80 Wyclif Serin. SeJ. Wks. I. 19 Goostly 
feeste sbulde cncreese. cs 386 Chaucer Clerk's Frol. 50 
The Poo . . That Estward ay encresseth in his cours. . 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. lxiii. (Bodl. MS.), pe more )>e 
fatnes encresep and waxib. X594 Shaks. R ich. ///, iv. iii. 4 8 
Still his power encreaseth. 1628 Sir W. Mure Spir. Hytnne 
101 Without thee, Lord,. . Heaven’s glorious courts had neere 
encrest [rivtes blest, invest, prest,_ rest, addrest]. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 76 In mines.. the cold reems to 
encrease from tbe mouth as we descend. 1825 Lingard 
Hist. Eng. VI. 3 As the danger of the queen encrea<ed. 

B. cx 440 Proittp. Parv. 261/1 Increse, or grow or wax 
more, c 1460 Towneley Myst. viii. 177 1 Bare comforth 
shall cuer increasse [rimes peasse, seasse, mexssck a 1553 
Udall Royster D. iv. iii. (Arb.) 65 In CLse this stnfc 
increace. 1567 Gude 4 Godiie B. (S. T. S.I 83 Quhilk ay 
incressis moir and moir. 16 6* Stillingfu Ortg.Sacr. lit. 
iii. § 8 As corruption increased in the world. *736 Lutler 
Anal. t. L (1884) 23 Drowsiness, increasing till it ends jn 
sound sleep, x 8^4 Tennyson Victim iii, Hts beauty still 
with liis years increased. 

2 . To grow in numbers, become more numerous 
or frequent, to multiply; tip. by propagation. 
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а. ci 3*5 Shoseham 72 No stYen may non encressy 
Wythoute flesches loste. 1377 Langl. /*. iY. B. xt.^Sp 
And bad eucry creature in his kynde encrees. 2526 Pitgr. 
Per/. l\V. de W. 25321 85 Many small graynes of come may 
growe and -encrease to fyll a great gamer. 1642 Rogers 
A T aaman 557 Hypocrites en create. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(1884) 11 The Burials encreased. 1798 Ferriar Illuslr. 
Steme i. 4 Materials have encreased On my hands. 

0. 1530 Palsgr. 590/2 It is a straunge' thynge that one 
grayne shulde increase thurty. 1590 Spenser A". Q . in . vi, 
34 The mighty word, .. That bad them to increase and 
multiply. 1667 Milton P. L ,. iv. 748 Our Maker bids in- 
crease, who bids abstain But our Destroyer, foe to God and 
Man? 1727-38 Gay Fables 1. xxxix. 29 He feels no joy, 
his cares increase. 1855 Tennyson Maud 111. ii, And watch 
her harvest ripen, her herd increase. 

3. To become greater in some specified quality 
or respect ; to grow or advance in. 

3388 Wyclif Acts xvi. 5 The chirches .. encreseden in 
noumbre eche dai. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 1705 
Dayly encreasynge in worshyp and renowne. 1526 Tin- 
dale Luke ii. 52 Iesus increased in wisdom and age, and in 
favoure with god and man. 3567 Gude 4* Godlie 13 . (S.T. S.) 
146 Lat vs incres in lufe of the. 3662 Stillingtl. Orig. 
Sacr. in. iv. § 12 Daily increasing in numbers and power. 
3814 Miss O'K^zvz'Zenobta II. 112 He became subject to 
His parents and encreased in stature and in wisdom. 2873 
L. Morris Songs two Worlds Ser. 1. Richfy Wise (1872) 100 
In wit and wealth do I increase. 

4. In pregnant sense: To advance in wealth, 
fortune, power, influence, etc. ; to grow richer, 
more prosperous, or more powerful ; to thrive more 
and more ; to prosper. Obs. or arch. 

338S Wyclif Matt. xxv. 29 To euery man that hath me 
schal 3yue, and he schal encreese. i486 Bk. St. Albans 
C vij a, She shall encrece myghtely. 1526 Tindaue John 
iii. 30 He must increace: and I muste decreace. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Riches (Arb.) 237 He cannot but encrease 
mainely. 3722 De Foe Col. Jack (3840) 368, I began to 
increase visibly; I had a large quantity of land cured. 

5. Lat. Gram. Of a noun or adjective: To have 
one syllable more in the genitive than in the nomi- 
native ; the word is said to increase short or Ion/ 
according as the vowel of this syllable (i.e. the 
last syllable of the stem, preceding the case-ending) 
is short or long, 

3612 [implied in Increaser 4]. 3669 Milton Accedence, 
Nouns , Such [nouns of third declension] as increase not in 
the genitive are generally feminine, as t tubes nubis. 3871 
Pub. School Latin Printer § 29. 14 Merces, merges , quics, 
segcs , Though their Genitives increase. 1875 \V. Smith 
Smaller Lat. Grata. § 344. 84 Es increasing short in Geni- 
tive. 

IX. Transitive senses. 

б . To cause to wax or grow; to make greater 
in amount or degree ; to augment, enlarge, extend, 
intensify. 

a. 33.. K. Alts. 3417 His ost he encresed with six tbou- 
synd Of noble knyghtts. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 457 And 
yet encresseth this al my penaunce. c 3491 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 69 Ryches encreaseth auaryce in a couetous 
man as drinke encreseth thurst in a man that hathe the 
dropesie. 3579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 97 It encreaseth my 
sorrow and thy shame. 3633 Bible Lev. xxv. 26 Thou 
shalt encrease the price thereof. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 
(1762)57 It maybe encreased or lessened according to the 
strength of the Patient. 1822 Imison Sc. Art II. 37 The 
combustion will proceed with a splendour much encreased. 

0 . c 3440 Promp. Parzt. 261/1 Incresyn, or moryn, augeo. 
C3450 Cov. Myst. xxxii. (Shaks. Soc.) 326 Now is my care 
we I more incressyd ! [rime dressy d]. a 3553 U dai.l R oyster 
D. Prol. (Arb.) 30 Mirth increaseth amitie. 3613 Bible 
Eccl. i. 18 Heethat increaseth knowledge, increasethsorrow. 
3732 Arbuthnot Rules oj Diet 262 Such things as increase 
its Velocity. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pci. Econ. 73 Wages are 
increased by increasing the produce of labour, not by de- 
creasing the produce. 

7. To make more numerous, augment the num- 
ber of, multiply. 

33S2 Wyclif Ecclus. 1. 24 That encreside oure da3es fro 
the wombe of oure moder. c 3386 Chaucer Melib . ? 774 
Siveete wordes multiplien and encreesen [v. r. encrescen] 
freendes. 355a Bk. Com. Prayer , Litany , Encrease the 
fruites of the yeartli. 3611 Bible Jer. xxix. 6 Take ye wiues 
. .that ye may bee increased there. 3788 Cowter Negro's 
Compt. i, To increase a stranger’s treasures. 

To make fruitful; to cause to yield in- 
crease. Obs. nonce-use. 

3697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 27 Come all ye Gods and 
Goddesses that wear The rural Honours, and increase the 
Year. 

8 . To make greater in some specified ’ quality or 
respect. Const, in , also formerly with. Now 
rare or Obs. 

3421 Sir. H. Luttrell in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1 . 86, 
I pray unto God of Jiys grace encresce 30W in worship, 
prosperite, and perfit ioye._ 3526 Tisdale Rnr. iii. 37 Thou 
sayst thou arte riche and incresyd with gooddes, and haste 
nede off nothinge. 2700 Dryden Iliad 1. 372 Believe a 
friend with thrice your years increas’d. 

9. In pregnant sense : To make more wealthy, 
prosperous, or powerful ; to enrich or advance ; 
to cause to thrive ; to promote. Obs. or arch . (cf. 
InCUE ASF. lt 2). 

C1383WYCUF Wks. (1BS0) 369 pe clergy in alle pesepoyntis 
hep encresyd. C2430 Lvdg. Minor Poems (Percy Soc.) 5 
His mortalle foon to oppressen and here adoune. And him 
to cncresin as Cristis champion. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. To 
Gentlm. Eng. (Arb.) 18 Ciccro..mcreased the latirm tounge 
after another sorte. 2607 Shaks, Cor. tv. v. 235 This peace 
is nothing, but to rust Iron, encrease TaylorsJ and breed 
Ballad-makers. 


Increase ( i 'nkrzs, formerly inkrf *s), sh. F orms : 
see the verb. [f. prec. vb. 

The shifting of the stress is recent. Todd remarks ‘the 
accent.. has, in modem times, been often placed on the first 
syllable, by way of so distinguishing the substantive from 
the verb’. Pncrcase appears in Walker 2791, Perry 3805. 
Some Interdicts, have both increase and increase', so in 
Tennyson.] 

I. The action of increasing'. 

1. The action, ’process, or fact of becoming or 
making greater ; augmentation, growth, enlarge- 
ment, extension. 

a. 02374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 2229 (1257) It nys but foly 
and encres of peyne. c 1386 — Prol. 275 Sownynge alway 
thencrees of his wypnyng. c 2430 Lvnc. in Pol. Rel. 4- L. 
Poems 27 Is none so gret encrese Of worldly tresowre as for 
to lyve in pease. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. \W. de W. 1531) 4 
Augmentacyon and encrease of meryte. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 
1. ii. 144 As if encrease of Appetite had growne By what it 
fed on. 3751 Johnson Rambler No. 93 l* 2 Opinions which 
the progress of his studies and the encrease of his knowledge 
oblige him to resign. 

- 0. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 139 Encres, or incres, . . ttugnten- 
tacio. 1508 Dunbar Flyting w. Kcnnedie 22 Incres of 
sorrow, sklander, and evill name. *597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
v. xi. §2 As God gaue increase to his Church. 2674 Play- 
ford Skill Mus. 1. vii. 24 Notes of Augmentation . or In- 
crease. J700 Dryden Flower 4* Lea/ 595 For things of 
tender kind, for pleasure made Shoot up with swift increase, 
and sudden are decay’d. 2870 E. Peacock Ral/ Skirl. 1. 6 
With increase of business came increase of expense. 

+ b. j pec. The rising of the tide, or of the waters 
of a river ; the advance of daylight from sunrise to" 
noon ; the waxing of the moon. Obs. 

3555 Eden Decades 119 They see the seas by increase and 
decrease to flowe and reflowe. 2600 Surflet Countrie 
Farrne 11. liv. 381 In the increase of the day, that is to saie, 
about nine or tenne a clocke in the morning. 2613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (2614* 564 The Land of Egypt doth not onely 
owe the fertilitie, but herselfe also, unto the slimie encrease 
of Nilus. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 892 Seeds will grow soonest. 
And Haire, and Nailes, and Hedges, and Herbs, Cut, &c. 
will grow soonest, if they be Set, or Cut, in the Increase 
of the Moone. 2665 Boyle Occas. ReJI.. (1848) 55 Oysters, 
and other Shell-fish, are observ’d to thrive at the Increase 
of the Moon, though her Light be unattended with Heat. 

2. The becoming more numerous or frequent ; 
growth in numbers ; multiplication, a. gen. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 283 [Moab and Ammon], as it is 
founde, Cam afterward to great encres. 2579 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) ir4 Deuise..howe the encrease of them may encrease 
thy profite. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. iv. § 33 We 
can have no reason to think, that . . none of them [Sem’s 
posterity] went further off, which necessity would put them 
upon because of their great increase. 2768 Goldsm. Good-tt. 
Man l. », The encrease and progress of earthquakes. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 284 The increase of the people 
has been great in every part of the kingdom. 

b. spec. The multiplication of a family or race 
of men or animals; the production of offspring; 
reproduction, procreation, propagation, breeding. 

2390 Gower Coii f III. 277 In whom was gete netheles Of 
world es folk the first encres. 1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 
98 Few men study the increse of bestys and catayl. 2605 
Shaks. Lean. iv. 301 Drie vp in her the Organs of increase. 
3682 Dryden Mac FI. 8 Blest with issue of a large increase. 
3842 Tennyson Edwin Morris 44. God made the woman 
for the man, And for the good and increase of the world. 

C. The fruitful multiplication of plants or crops. 
2698 G. Thomas Penns. 4 IF. New Jersey ( title •/.), The 
Richness of the Soil., the prodigious Encrease of Corn. 
2794 S. Williams Vermont 79 Trees and plants derive their 
nourishment and increase. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. xlvi, 
The fruitful hours of still increase. 

3. Phr. On the increase (in senses 1 , 2 ) : Increas- 
ing, becoming greater or more frequent 

2752 Hume Ess. 4* Treat. (2777) I. 51 The power of the 
crown . . is rather on the encrease. 3858 Carlyle Frcdk. 
Gt. 11. viii. I. 100 Brandenburg was. .always rather on the 
increase than otherwise. 2884 Times (weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 
3/4 The use of the telephone is generally on the increase in 
most parts of the Continent. 

4. spec. Growth in wealth, prosperity, honour, 
or influence; advancement, progress. Obs. 

c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1087 {Dido) Al the. worshippe 
and encres That I may goodly doon yow. 2450 Q. Mar- 
garet in Four C. Eng. Lett. 8 We, desiryng th' encres, 
furtherance, and preferring of oure said squire. 25x3 More 
in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 793 To take upon him the .. 
governaunce of this realme, to the welth and increase of 
the same. 3638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 212 Upon 
some she bestowed honour, force, and increase. 27x8 Watts 
Ps. exxij. The man that seeks thy peace, And wishes thine 
increse, A thousand blessings on him rest. 2719 W. Wood 
Sum. Trade 57 It is manifest, we have not diminish’d in our 
Encrease by Foreign Trade, from 1688 to this Time. 

II. The result or product of increasing. 

5. The resnlt of increasing ; an increased amount, 
addition, increment. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Macc. ix. 22 By alle momentis his sorewis 
takynge encresis [L. augmenta). c 2400 Cato's Mor. 40 in 
Cursor M. App., Kepe hit xvi)? encrese. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
26 t/i Incres, incremcntum. 2593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, HI. ii 292 
Thou wilt but adde encrease vnto my Wrath. 28x0 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) V. 508 The increase of ex- 
pense occasioned by the increased subsidy to the Portuguese 
Government, and by the increase of our own army. 3878 
Jevons Print. Pol. Econ. 69 Working men think that, 
when their wages are raised, the increase comes out of the 
pockets of their employers. 

6 . Offspring, progeny, brood (of men or animals). 
Properly collective: also poet. } of an individual = 
Offspring, child. 


1552 Huloet, Increase of cattel \, /dura. 2607 Shaks. 
Cor. iii. iii.. 214 My deere Wiue's Estimate, her wombes 
encrease. x6xx Bible i Sant. ii. 33 And all the increase of 
thine house shall die in the floure of their age. 2674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland 228 The two Rain-deers .. as likewise 
their increase, which sometimes comes to a considerable 
number. 1688 Dryden Brit. Rediv. 208 love’s increase, 
who from his brain was bom. a 1717 Addison tr. Ovid 
Wks. 1753 1. 199 Only five Of all the vast increase were left 
alive. 

7. That which grows or is produced' from the 
earth ; vegetable produce, crops. Also formerly 
in pi. (rare), arch. 

*535 Coverdale Ps. Ixvifi]. 6 That the earth maye bringe 
forth hir increase. 2535 — 2 Macc. xiv. 8 The trees gaue 
their frutc and encreace. c 2585 in Capt. Smith Virginia 
1. (1624) 4 Beyond- are many isles full of fruits and 
other Naturall increases, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xcvii, The 
teeming autumn, big with rich increase. 2695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 60 The Earth did not then teem 
forth its Encrease. xyio Pfideaux Orig. Tithes i. 8 Abel 
brought as much of Ins encrease. 

b. tratisf. That which breeds in, or is produced 
by, any region, as fish in the sea (cf. 1 the harvest 
of the deep *). rare. 

*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse D ed. A ij, Behold 
. .the Seas with her merveilous increse. 2687 Dryden Hind 
ff P. in. 1248 AI(the wild increase of woods and fields (i. e. 
birds], And who in rocks aloof, and who in steeples builds. 

C. (Chieflyyff. from 7 .) The product, result, or 
* fruit 1 of any action ; a literary production (quot. 
15 S 9 ); which is obtained or gained, profit; 
interest on money. 

3560 Bible (Geney.) Lev. xxv. 37 Thou shalt not .. lend 
him thy vitailes for increase. 2584 R. Scot Discozt. Witcher, 
xiv. viii. (1886) 312 They doo [lose] their increase and their 
principall. 2589 Nashe Pre/. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 
27 George Peeie . . whose first encrease, the Arraignement 
of Paris, might plead to your opinions, his pregnant dex- 
teritie of wit. 2703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 242 All kinds of 
Flints . . are hard to burn . . because a great part of its 
increase goes away by a kind of Glass. 

Increased (inkrrst), ppl. a . [f. Increase v. 
+ *£D X .J Made or become greater, augmented, 
multiplied, etc. : see the verb. 

2552 Huloet, Increased, audits. 2790 Han. More Relig. 
Fash. World (1792) 3 The increased profligacy of the com- 
mon people. 2846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 374 Occasioned by 
the increased speed. 2885 Daily Newsix Dec. 2/5 Increased 
facilities for Residence, Travel and Occupation. 
Increasedly (inkrrsedli), adv. rare . [f. prec. 
+ -LY *.] In an increased degree ; to a greater 
amount or extent. 

2823 Examiner 490/1 Encreasedly entitled to public fa- - 
your. 2840 Gladstone Ch. Prittc. 274 The hope of reward 
is more exalted than the fear of punishment, .and increasedly 
so, as our conception of the reward approximates to that of 
St. John. 

f Incre*aseful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Increase sb. 
+ -FUL.J Full of increase; productive, fruitful. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 958 To cheare the Plowman with in- 
creasefull crops. 2599 R. Linche Attc.Fid. M iij, It be- 
commeth more rich, fertile, and increasefull. 

Increasement (inkrrsment). Now rare. Also 
4-7 en-. [f. Increase v. + -jient.] 

1. The action or process of increasing; growth, 
augmentation ; multiplication : = Increase sb. 1 , 2. 

2509 Bi*. Fisher Pun. Semi. C'tess Richmond Wks. (2876) 
292 Neuertheles by maryage & ad ioynyng of other blode, it 
toke some encreasement. 2545 Raynold Byrth Mankyndc 
x The encresement of the chyld in her wombe. 2592 
Wyrley Amtorie , Ld. Chandos 60 Him sicknes took with 
Sharpe incresment sore. 2609 R. Barnerd Faith/.S/upheard 
Ep. Ded. 5 A mite in a great Treasurie is small in shew for 
encreasement thereunto. 2646 Trapp Comm. John xvi. za 
He hides his love oft, as Joseph did, out of increasement of 
love. 2651 tr. De^ las -Cov eras' Hist. Don Fenise 101 The 
ease they would give him turneth into the encreasment of 
his paines. 

2. That by which something is increased ; an in- 
crement, addition, augmentation ; progeny ; pro- 
duce: = Increase sb. 5 - 7 . 

2389 in Eng. Gilds (2870) 79 To brynge y* catelle w* y* 
encresement. 2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. ti. 140 With 
so much greater encreacementes of reuelation he did day 
by day more brightly shew iu _ 26x2 W. Shute tr. 
Fougasses' Venice i. 6 The buildings since then, ought 
rather to be called encreasements, as made . . by little and 
little. 2878 Laiu Rep. 4 Com. Pleas 442 Where the en- 
croachment of a river was so gradual that .. it could not 
be perceived, the increasement was got to the owner of the 
river. 

Increaser (inkrrsar). [f. Increase v. + -er 1 .] 
One who or that which increases. 

1. One who or that which augments or makes 
greater ; an agent that causes something to grow, 
a ‘breeder* (^something). 

3528 Paynel Salerno s Regirn. H, This strange wyne is 
special encreacer of the spiritis. 2572 Bossfavell Arntorte 
n. 124 Luna, the riper and encreascr of fruites. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia iv. 255 These crosses and losses were no 
small increasers of his malady. 2736 Burke A at. 

Soc. Wks. 2842 I. 6 Such a nurse and increaser of blessings. 
*893 J. J. Modi in Barrows Farit. Relig. II. 901 Ahum* 
Mazda, .. He is the creator as well as the destroyer, the 
increaser as well as the decrease r. 

2. One who advances or promotes. Obs. or arch. 

2628 Beaum. & Fl. Valentin, v. viii, A lover, and cncreascr 

of his people. 2631 Weevf.R Anc. Fun. Mon. 384 Honour- 
able increasers, Rulers and preseruers of all such matters 
which conduce to Christian pietie. 2851 Sir F. Palgrave 
Norm. 4 Eng. J. 358 The Epithet .. Encreascr of the 



INCREASING. 

Empire. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11. ix. X. iox A notable 
increaser of his House. 

f3. i With qualifying adj.) An animal or plant 
that multiplies (greatly, etc.). Ohs. 

x66s Rea Flora 96 The Virginia spider wort is a great 
increaser, and thereby growes common in almost every 
garden. 1704 Colled. Voy. Tran. III. 46/1 The greatest 
Encreasers are the Guanaco’s. 1727 Bradley Fain. Did. 
s.v. Hollow-root, They are great Increasers even in any 
Soil, but like Sandy best. 

•f 4 . Lat. Gram . A noun that * increases’ in the 
genitive : see Increase v. 5. Obs. 

i6iz Brinsley Lud. Lit. 139 Piter /uteri, isa graue in- 
creaser, and therefore of the Masculine Gender. 

Increasible, obs. form of Increasable. 
Increasing (inkrf'siq), vbl. sb. [f. Increase 

V . +-ING K] 

X. The action of the verb Increase ; increase, 
augmentation, enlargement, growth, etc. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 25 That hei.shuld 00 tyme 
yevene hem . . to the werkes of actiffe liffe in profitt of her 
encresynge. 1382 Wycuf Eph. iv. 16 Of whom alle the 
body . .makith encresynge of the body. 1552 A bp. Hamilton 
Catech. (18841 36 He promissis incressing of grace and 
vertew. 1588 \Y. Webbs Eng. Poe trie (Arb.) 89 Arteshaue 
their increasinges euen as other things, beeing natural). 
i62oSanderson Twelve Serin. (1632)1 13 The. .encreasingof 
the body to the edifying it selfe in loue. _ 1703 Maundrell 
Journ. Jems, 8 A Benediction and a Virtue of encreasing. 
1850 John Brown Disc, our Lord (1852) I. ii. 60 Not near 
approaches to satisfaction but increasings of the capacity. 

•f 2 The result of this action : Increase, produce. 
1382 Wycuf 1 Cor \ ix. 10 He schal multiplie ^oure seed, 
and makemoche the encresyngis of fruytis of ^oureri^twys- 
nesse. 1483 Calk. A ngl. 1 14 An Encresynge, . . increnuntum. 
1644 Digby Mans Soule (1645) 33 Abridging them of their 
naturall encreasings. 

Increasing', ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -vsg 2.] 
That increases ; growing, augmenting, enlarging, 
etc. : see the verb. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, t. ii. 205 Haue you not .. a 
decreasing leg, an incresing belly? 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. 11. ix. 208 Fishes are infinitely more numerous 
or increasing than Beasts or Birds. 1752 Hume Ess. <$• 
Treat. (1777) I. 40 The encreasing luxury of the nation. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 484 A pier and a haven 
..insufficient for the increasing traffic. 

Increa*singly, adv. [f. prec. '+ -ly 2 .] In an 
increasing degree, or at an increasing rate ; grow- 
ingly ; more and more. 

5x380 Wycuf Sel. IVks. III. 33 He e chide encreessingli 
hise servauntis. 1620 Thomas Lat. Diet., Auctim , .. in- 
creasingly. 1B58 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xii. 27 Finding 
his position increasingly uneasy. 1885 Spectator. 18 July 
949/1 As time goes on it becomes increasingly difficult to 
find good investments. 

lucre la'ta'ble, a. rare —°. [f. In- s + Ckeat- 
ABLE.J Incapable of being created. Hence 
Incr eat ability (inkrzi*itabi"l?ti), incapability of 
being created. 

x 833 Mrs. Spender Kept Secret III. ii. 29 The in- 
destructibility and increatability of matter. 

, Increate (inkt*V , *0» a. [ad. med.L. increat- 
its, {. in - (In- 3) + credtus created.] Not created, 
uncreated : said of divine beings or attributes. 

1412-20 Lydg, Chron. Troy t. vi, Myghty loue eterne and 
increat. 1435 Misyn Fire Love 6 pe warmnes. of charite 
increate or vnvvroght. c 1544 Golden Litany in Masked 
Mott. Rit. II.245 Lorde god, by thy increate ande vndiuidid 
trinite : haue mercy on vs. 1667 Milton P. L. lit. 6 Hail, 
holy Light! Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 
1679 L. Addison First State Mahumedtsm 48 The Alcoran 
was not the Increate word of God ; 1849 Thoreau l Peek 
Concord Monday 158 The Creator is still behind increate. 
Hence lucre |a*tely adv. 

1833 J- H. Newman Arians ii. § 4 (1876) 181 In process 
of time, a distinction , was made between ayeVijro? and 
ayeV»>»,TO?, ( increate and ingene rate), . . so that the Son 
might be said to be dyenjrws yeo^nros (increate/y generate). 
t lucre ia*ted, PPL a. Obs . [f. as prec. + -ed 1 
2.] Uncreated ; - Increate a. 

1552 Huloet, Increated, increat ns. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
IVisd. viii. comm., God, the increated wisdom is infinite, 
1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. xxiii. 20 Not a created 
Angel, but an increated vis ; the Eternal Son of God. 1702 
Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 514 Hermogenes . . was the first 
Christian that maintained matter to be increated and eternal. 
1721 R. Keith tr. T. a Kent pis' Solil.Soulx, Howshalt thou 
be able to dive into that which is increated? 

f Xncre ia*tion. Obs. rare. [f. Increate a . : see 
-ATION.] The condition of being uncreated. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp. s.v. Alcoran, This eternity 
and increation of the alcoran has occasioned vehement 
disputes. 

Increative (inkn^'-tiy), a. [In- A] Not 

creative ; incapable of creating. 

1877 Fairbairn Stud. Philos. Kelig. 238 Nature informed 
with mind helps to form its lives in its life, receives that she 
may give ideas and images of beauty : but alone she is in- 
creatfve. 1880 — Stud. Life Christ Introd. (x 83 i) 27 It 
was fundamentally increative, radically infertile. 

Incredibility (inkredibHiti). [ad. L. incre - 
dibilitds, f. incredibilis Incredible ; cf. F. incredi- 
bility (1690 in Furetiere).] 

1 . The quality or fact of being incredible; a thing 
that cannot be believed ; an incredible notion or 
circumstance. 

„ 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 1. ii. 12 note , He to salve his 
vncredibiliiie, deviseth a motion both of the Earth and of 
the Starres. 1664 H. More Myst. I nig. 133 The number of 
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these either Delusions or Incredibilities, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. xi. § 228 The incredibility or monstrousness of 
such a kind of proceeding. 1764 Harmer Observ. xv. i. 39 
The seeming incredibility of the account Josephus gives. 
5883 Froude Short Stud. IV. jn. vi.250 The intellect rose 
in protest, and declared that incredibilities, should not be 
taught any longer. 

2. The fact or quality of being incredulous, rare. 
1882 Standard No. 17942. 5 [They] have become con- 
vinced that incredibility ts no longer justifiable. 

Incredible (inkre-dlb’i ), a. {sb.) Also 6 in- 
creadible. [ad. L. incredibilis unbelievable, un- 
believing, f. in- (In- 3) > credibilis Credible : cf. 
obs. F. incredible (16th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Not credible; that cannot be believed ; beyond 
belief. 

14x2-20 Lvdg. Citron. Troyiv. xxx, For incredible was.. 
To se howe he through his great myght 'ihe Grekes put 
proudely to the flyght. 1539 Bible (Great) Ads xxvi. 8 
Why shulde it be thought a thynge incredyble vnto you, 
that God shuld rayse agayne the deed ? 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16x4) 503 Pliny reports things more incredible. 
1736 Butler Anal. r. 1* (1884) 33 There is nothing incredible 
in the general doctrine of religion. .3860 Tyndall Glac. n. 

ix. 269 The assertion that a glacier moves must appear . . 
startling and incredible. 2871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe 

x. v*8q 4) 226 The small nucleus of fact round which so many 
incredible stories have gathered. 

b. In weakened sense : Such as it is difficult to 
believe in the possibility of, or to realize ; said esp. 
of a quantity, quality, number, etc., of a degree 
beyond what one would a priori have conceived as 
possible ; inconceivable, exceedingly great. 

1482 Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 33 An inestymable and in- 
credibulle swetenes of ioyfull conforte. *559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr. Glasse 176 Ther are iij. jnountaines of an 
incredible height. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 72 Euphues 
was surprised with such increadible joye at this straunge 
event that he had almost sounded. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
1. v. § 4 It is incredible, how speedily and generally the 
Infection spread by his preaching. 1777 .Burke Corr. 
(1844) II. 147 These stories do incredible mischief. 1856 
Kane A ret. Expl. II. xiv. 144 Off they sprang with in- 
credible swiftness. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 1st Visit 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 7 The incredible sums paid in one year by 
the great booksellers for puffing. 

c. Of a person, rare. 

x 802— 12 Bentham Ration. Jud. Evid. (1827) II. 67 Unless 
you maintain that the same man is credible or incredible, 
honest or dishonest, according as (etc.]. Ibid. v. 83 He was 
heard ; yes; but upon what occasion? On the occasion on 
which he is deemed incredible ? 

+ 2. Unbelieving. Obs. rare. 

X557N0RTH tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. 1 9 1 a/i Incredible of that 
is told hinu 1624 Jackson Serin. Introd. Kncnvl .Jesus § 29 
Their relations of it are so plain, .that the incrediblest Gen- 
tiles of that age were inexcusable. 1640 Walton Life Donne 
26 The incredible reader may find in the Sacred Story that 
Samuel did appear to Saul even after his death.^ 1761 L. 
Howard Hist. Bible, 2 Kings vii. note, This_ incredible 
nobleman saw the plenty but did not partake of it. 

B. as sb. An incredible thing. (Chiefly //.) 

x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citic of God xxit. viii. (3620) 825 
This incredible thing which was not seene, was confirmed 
by other incredibles which were seene. ^ 

Hence Incre’dibleness, incredibility. 
x6xx F lorio, Incredibilita, incrediblenesse. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage 1. ii. 12 The quantitie and the swiftn esse is much 
more after the former then after this later opinion, which doth 
better salue the incrediblenesse thereof. 1668 M. Casaubon 
Credul. Incred. 180 (T.) The very strangeness, or in- 
credibleness of the story. 1706 Phillips, Incredibility or 
Incredibleness. 

Incredibly (inkre*dtbli) , adv, [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an incredible manner or degree, in a way or 
to an extent that is impossible or very difficult to 
believe ; to an extent that one would not have be- 
lieved possible ; exceedingly, extremely. 

c 1500 Three Kings Sons 99 He had seen hem do in armes 
that day yncredibly. 1538 Leland ////*. IV, 124 Leofrlc 
. . adorned it with Gould and Sylver incredibly. 1656 
Cowley Pindar. Odes, Praise Pimiar notes 1, Pindar was 
incredibly admired and honoured among the Ancients. 17514 
Sullivan View Nat. I. 37 = Unless . . we should suppose it 
to be incredibly condensed. XB58 Carlyle Fredk. Cl. in. 1. 
240 In an incredibly short period, mutiny was quenched. 

flncreditable (inkre-ditab’l),<7. Ohs. [Ix-3J 
Not creditable ; discreditable, bringing discredit. 

1695 Collier Ess. Mot. Sub/, it. (1702) 136, I .own 'tis 
difficultly removed, and increditable into the bargain.. 1732 
Gcntl Instructed (ed. io> 145 (D.) Hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion are always increditable. 

+ Incre'dited, c. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
credited, disbelieved. 

c 1633 Adams Serm . Gal. v, o Wks.. 1862 II. 354 [Hazael] 
was brought to this self-incredited mischief; as impossible 
as at first he judged it. 

flncre'dule, a - (sb.) Se. Obs . Also -ml. 
[a. F. incrtdnle unbelieving, incredible (Froissart, 
14th c.), ad. L. iticredulus , f. in- (In- 3 ) + credit hts 
believing, easy of belief. Credulous.] Incredulous, 
b. as sb. An incredulous person. 

3549 Compl. Scot.liu 27 Til extinct that false seid ande that 
incredule generatione. 1590 A. Hume Hymns (1832) 32 
Increduils hence ga hide you hie.^ 

Incredulity (inkr/di?7*liti). [Late ME., a. F. 
incridnlitS , ad. L. incredulitat-em, n. of quality f. 
iticredulus Incredulous,] 

1. A disbelieving frame of mind ; unreadiness or 
unwillingness to believe (statements, etc.) ; disbelief. 


INCREMATION*. 

1430 Lydg. St. Margarde 249 And fynal cause of thi 
mortal distresse Is thi wilful incredulite. ciifio in Pol. 
Rel. «$• E. Poems iZ2 Gayne thomas Indes incredulite. 
*553 Eden Treat. Neive Ind. (Arb.) 7 The sodeyn straun genes 
. .shal not.. gender in thee increduhtie[/rr«rrrfincrudeTitie]. 
1672 W ilk ins Nat. Relig. it.ix. (R.j, There is nothing so wild 
and extravagant, to which men may not expose themselves 
by such a kind of nice and scrupulous incredulity. 1742 
Jarvis Quix. it. 1. xiv. {1685) 57 Here is my sword, which 
shall make incredulity itself believe. 1 762-71 H. Walpole 
Vert ue's A need. Paint. (1786) III. €6 The altar-piece in the 
chapel is the best piece I ever saw of his ; tbe subject, the 
incredulity of St. Thomas. 1870 Dickens E. Drood vii, 
Mr. Ciisparkle looked in his face, with some incredulity. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 183 The greatness of their pro- 
fessions does arouse in his mind a temporary incredulity. 

+ 2. Want of religions faith ; unbelief. Obs. 

1532 More Confut. Tindalc Wks. 713/1 Nor no sinne can 
damne him but onely incredulitie, that is to say lacke of 
beliefe. 1560-1 1st M. Discipl. Ch. Scot. xiv. (1836) 77 
Every one that dyeth departeth either in the faith of Christ 
or. . in incredulity. 1619 Sanderson Tiych'c Serin. (1632) 7 
When the Faith of a true beleever is sore shaken with 
temptations of incredulitie and distrust. 

L 3 . ^Incredibility. Obs. 

1607 Markham Caval. jji. (1617) 3 Others tell vs other 
tales, of as much incredulity, of the Horses of Scithia, 
Greece, and Barbary. 

Incredulous (inkre'dMss), a. [f. L. incre- 
dul-iis (see Itar.EMLE) + -ocs.] 

1. Unbelieving; not ready to believe; sceptical. 
Formerly used of religious unbelief, but no longer 
applicable in that sense. Const, of, rarely t U\ 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 164 Harken what they [Scrip- 
ture>J say of such as be altogether incredulous. 1582 N, T. 
(Rhem.) jpo/tn iii. 36 He that is incredulous to the Sonne, 
shal not see life. 1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 84, I am 
altogether incredulous of it, and do know that no man in 
the world can maintaine it. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. m. 
xxxvii. 235 It was not., that the end of Miracles was not to 
convert incredulous men to Christ. 1791 Cowper Odyss. 
Xiv. 475 Thou hast, in truth, a most incredulous mind. 1829 
Landor IVks. (1846) I. 425/2 They call it philosophical to 
be incredulous on holy things. 1836 Alison Europe xxxi. 

§ 2 11849-50) V. 299 They were ignorant or incredulous of 
the rapid change. 

b. Of action, etc. : Indicating or prompted by 
incredulity. 

. *613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 223, I perceive by your 
incredulous smiles, you will scarce beleeve. 1864 Tennyson 
En. Ard. 854 The woman gave A half-incredulous, half- 
hysterical cry. 

f 2. Not to be believed ; =* Incredible. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. jji. iv. 88 No obstacle, no incre- 
dulous or vnsafe circumstance. 1631 Weevkr A tic. Fun. 
Mon. 554 Miracles . . will be thought incredulous in this 
age. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vh. xviii. 3B0 Unto 
some it hath seemed incredulous what Herodotus reporteth 
of the great Army of Xerxes. 1649 Blithe Lug. Jittprov. 
Ivzpr. (1653) 142 They .. make such vas( Improvements, as 
to raising Corn and Grass also, as is incredulous. 3750 
Warbukton Julian Wks. (1811) VIII. 207 The crosses on 
the garments, .must appeara very incredulous circumstance, 
t b. as adv. = Incredibly. Obs. 

2533 Bonner Let. to Hen. VIII in Burnet Hist. Ref. 
(1715) III. Collect. Records 38 The Pope, whos Sight is 
incredulous quick, eyed me, and that di\ers tymes- 
Hence Incre dulousness, incredulity. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1755 >n Johnson. 
Incredulously (inkre-ditfbsli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an incredulous manner; with in- 
credulity. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fattt. IV. 199 She shook 
her head, incredulously. 1863 Miss Braddon ElcaiioVs 
Viet. I. i. 9 The Englishman looked almost incredulously 
at his animated companion. 

+ Incree*p, *>. Obs. [f. In adv. + Creep v. : 
see In- prefix rk] intr. To creep in. So I - n- 
cree^per ; I'ncree^ping’ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (see 
In adv. 11 a, c, e). 

13.. K. A tis. 216S Now rist grete tabourbetyng. .Launces 
breche and increpyng. c X420 in Pol. Rel. <5- L. Poems 2x0 
So bryth, so gloriouce, ]»e sonne increppe, His schynyng 
merkes here bodi bare. 1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1658; 
563 The Epithets hereof (Weasel] are, fearfull, in-creeper, 
and swift, and beside these I finde not any material!, or 
worthy to be rehearsed. 1892 Chicago Advance 29 Sept., 
The increeping tide of worldliness. 1896 Edin. Re v. Apr. 

35 2_ The most fair-seeming ceremonies were not without 
their increeping element of moral declension. 

f I-ncremable, a. 06s. rare. [f. L. type 
*incrcmabilis, f. in - (IN- 3 ) + L. cremare to bum, 
consume by fire + -able.] That cannot be burnt 
or consumed by fire ; incombustible. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xiv. 140 They con- 
ceive that from the skin of the Salamander, these incremable 
pieces are composed. X658 — Hydriot. -2.Z Incombustible 
sheets made with a texture of Asbestos, incremable flax, or 
Salamanders wool. 

Incremation (inkriWkjan). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. In- - + Cremation, f. L. type * in ere mare : 
see prec.] Burning, esp. of a dead body ; *= Crema- 
tion (which is now the usual word). 

1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wk«. 1855 I. 107 . 1 hope you 
will improve that department notwithstanding yottr ojcer of 
incremation. 1849 Thackeray Peudenms U. iv, Shall we 
take him to the publisher’s or make an auiy-da-Jt r of bm . 

‘ I don’t see what is the good of incremation , Warrington 
said. 2851 Madden Shrines O. fj A. » odd l. 44 The mode 
of incremation which was most followed by the Greeks. 
1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn . 127 Ostic tombs . . con- 
structed according to the customs of incremation. *870 
Echo 4 Nov., An article on Irscremauoa as opposed to In- 
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terment, is worthy of attention, the case made out being one 
of considerable strength. 

Increment (inkriment). fad. L. increment - 
nm increase, means of growth, f. stem of incre-scere 
to Increase: see -MEnt. (So ¥ .increment, 1 Sthc.)] 
1 . The action or process of increasing or becoming 
greater, or (with pi.) a particular case or instance 
of this ; increase, augmentation, growth. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew' s (K. E. 1. S.) 29 The 
desirid helth by certeyne incrementys began to come 
Ageyne. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 2979 Joseph a son 
growing or increment [v. r. encreesl is for to say. ^ 1570-0 
Lambarde Pcrantb. Kent (1826} 379 It was beaten. .into the 
heades of the common people.. that the Roode for Crucifix) 
of this church, did by certaine increments contmuallywax 
and growe. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. if. § ii. *44 They 
prayed .. that Christ’s kingdome upon earth might have its 
proper increment. 165° Bulwer Anthvopomet. xvn. 171 
The increment of the Nails is very natural. 1762 Kames 
Elem. Crit. ii. § 6 (1833) 53 Our emotions are never instan- 
taneous. .[they] have different periods of birth andincrement. 
1835 Kirby Hab. tf Inst. Atiim. II. xvii. 218 We add daily 
increments to our knowledge and science. i86x Berfsf. 
Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19 th C. viii. 264 A standing proof of 
the increment of dignity which conspicuous height gives to 
a town construction. 1884 Bower & Scott De Betty's 
Phaner. 532 Woody plants . . in which the. limit of the 
annual increment of growth is sharply defined by the layer 
of periderm formed at [the] outer side [of the cortex]. 

fb. Increase of prosperity; advancement: cf. 
Increase v. 4, sb. 4. Obs. or arch . 

1609 Holland A turn. Marcell. Xiv. xi. 27 Turning to and 
fro, as she knoweth full well, the weights of increments and 
detriments both, of risings and fallings. 1667 Waterhouse 
Fire Lond. 70 Celebrated benefactors to Londons Clergy, 
and Religious Increment. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. 
tx. i. 396 Majesty, by way of increment to Hacke..has lately 
made him * Master of the Hunt \ 

C. The waxing of the moon : spec, in Heraldry. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. iii. (i6u) 91 According to the 

divers apparitions of the Moone hath she her divers de- 
nominations in Heraldrie; as her increment in her increase. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 21/2. 1864 Boutell Her. 

Hist. <$- Pop. xi. 71 She is Increscent, or in Increment, when 
her horns point to the dexter. 

d. Rhet. * An advancing from weaker to stronger 
expressions, an ascending towards a climax* : — L. 
incremeniitm in Quintilian (Lewis & Short). 

[1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 132 Incrcmcntum .. is a form 
of speech which by degrees ascends to the top of something, 
or rather above the top, that is, when we make our speech 
grow and increase by an orderly placing of words* making 
the later word alwayes exceed the former in the force of 
signification . . It is a kind of a Climax.] 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp.y Increment . . in rhetoric, a species of climax, 
which rises from the lowest to the highest. 1864 Webster, 
Increment .. 4. {Rhet.) An amplification without strict 
climax, as in the following passage : ‘ Finally, brethren, 

whatsoever things are true * Phil. iv. 8. [1893 Funk's 

Stand. Diet., Increment . . 5. Rhet. A form of discourse that 
consists^ in repeating with increasing emphasis an already 
emphatic statement, as in * he is a parricide — a parricide, I 
say ; do you hear? a parricide ! ’] 

f 2 . transf . Something that helps or promotes 
growth : a. A support for a growing plant ; b. 
Nourishment. Obs . 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 189 Stakis longe ar vynys in- 
crement. 1708 J. Philips Cyder (1607) 84 The loosen’d 
roots then drink Large increment. 

+ 3 . Produce : cf. Increase sb. 7. Obs. rare. 

*593 Bacchus Bountic in Harl. Mi sc. (Malh.) II. 273 He 
promised to honour the eating thereof with the best incre- 
ments of his overflowing tunne. 

4 . Amount of increase; an amount or portion 
added to a thing so as to increase it, an addition ; 
an amount gained, profit. 

Unearned increment : see Unearned. 

2631 Brathwait Whimsies , Traveller 93 Should hee cast 
up his accompts..hee would finde his decrements great, his 
increments small. 1640-4 Sir E. Dering in Rushw. Hist . 
Coll. 111. (1692) I. 293 In fewer Words than this Additional 
Increment, now offered to your Bill. 1794 Heron Inform. 
Powers at War, The annual increment of the Population. 
!86 x y th Rep. Postmaster Gen. 20 Annual increments of 
salaries and wages. 1865 Mill Pol. Econ. v. ii. § 5 (ed. 6), 
I see no objection to declaring that the future increment of 
rent should be liable to special taxation. 1875 B. W. 
Richardson Dis. Mod. Lifev i. 96 The increment of heat 
which proves fatal is from n° to 12 5 Fahr. above the natural 
temperature of the animal. 1890 Morley Sp. Ho. Comm., 
The question of unearned increment will have to be faced 
before many years are over. 1892 Rep. Set. Com. on Town 
Holdings p. xxv. The person who has benefited by the un- 
earned increment in the value of the land. 

b. Math, and Physics. A small (or sometimes 
infinitesimal) amount by which a variable quantity 
increases (eg. in a given small time) ; spec, the in- 
crease (positive or negative) of a function due to a 
small increase (esp. of nnity) in the variable, as in 
the Method cf Increments , now called the Calculus 
of Finite Differences (see Difference sb. 2 b), 
[17x5 B. Taylor (title) Method ps Incrementorum.l 1721 
Bailey, Increment x in Algebra , signifies the infinitely small 
increase of a line in Fluxions, growing bigger by' Motion. 
*743 Emerson Fluxions s The indefinitely small Portions of 
the Fluent which are generated in any indefinitely small 
Portions of Time are called Moments or Increments. 1748 
Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. 352 The Supposition that 
Fluxions are not Increments hut relative Nothings. 1763 
Emerson Meth. Increm. Pref. 4 The Inventor of the Method 
of Increments was the learned Dr. Taylor. 1803 J. Wood 
Trine. Mcejt. vii. 134 Equal increments of velocity are always 
generated in equal times. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. 


Phys. Sc. x. (1849) 80 The sum of all these increments of 
velocity, .would in time become perceptible. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 28 Acceleration of velocity . . is 
said to he uniform when the velocity receives equal incre- 
ments in equal times. 

5. A quantity obtained from another by increase 
or addition. Const, of. {rare.) 

1864 Bowen Logic xii. 410 Each term may be an incre- 
ment of its predecessor by the addition of a constant quan- 
tity. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 11 note , All [numbers] above 
ten were multiples and increments of ten. ■ 

Incremental (inkrimemtal), a. [f. prec. + 
-al.] Of or relating to an increment or increments 
(usually in the mathematical sense, 4b: in quot. 
18S2, Relating to growth). 

1715 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 312 The Principles of the New 
Incremental Method. 1791 Waring ibid. LXXXI. 157 The 
same principles may be applied to the resolution of alge- 
braical, fluxional, incremental, &c. equations. x88a Quain 
Anat. (ed. 9) II. 552 Lines ., seen in sections^ of the dxy 
tooth, conforming in direction with the lamination just 
spoken of (incremental lines , Salter). xZS$ Bookseller Sept. 
£86/ 2 The exclusion of the rule of subtraction, and the sub- 
stitution of incremental or complementary addition. 

f Incr ementa'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
f. med.L. incrementdre to give the increase, f. in 
cremenium Increment : see -ation.] Production 
of growth or increase; means of promoting growth. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xn. 294 In Marche and September 
putacioun To chasten is incrementacioun. 

fl'ncrepate, V. Obs. [f. L. increpdt -, ppl. 
stem of increpare to make a noise at, scold, chide, 
f. in - (In- 2 ) + crcpdre to make a noise, creak, etc.] 
trans. To chide, rebuke, reprove. 

1570 Levins Manip. 40/33 To Increpate, increpare. 1657 
W. Morice Coena quasi Koudj Def. xvi. 284 He increpaies 
not the Church-governors for admitting such. 1657 Rf.eve 
God's Plea 18 He is eager upon a cruel bent, but God doth 
increpate, and interrogate him. 

Increpation (inkr/p^'Jan). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. increpatidn-em (Tertullian), n. of action from 
incrcpare to Increpate. Cf. OF. increpacion , 
•ation (Oresme, 14th c.).] Chiding, reproof, re- 
buke : with pi. a reproof or rebuke. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 3506) iv. xxix. 330 By 
thretenynges, & by increpacyons. 0x540 tr. Pol. Verg. 
Eng. Hist.^ (Camden) I. 180 Throughe the holsome pre- 
cepte and increpations of Annas. 3605 G. Powel Rcfut. 
Epist. by Puritan-Papist 33 They.. dissuaded them, some- 
times t)y milde admonitions, and sometimes by seuerer in- 
crepations. a 17x6 South Twelve Serin. (3717) III. 422 The 
Thunder of that dreadfull Increpation ‘ Friend, how 
earnest thou in hither, not having a Wedding-garment?’ 
3868 Milman St. Pauls 82 Edw. Ill had promulgated a 
tremendous increpation against the Dean and Chapter. 

t Incre^patively, adv. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
increpaltve , OF. cn-fincrepalivement, f. L. *»«- 
crepativus, OF. increpatif, -ive scolding, reproach- 
ful: see -LY 2 .] Chillingly, reproachfully; with 
scolding. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 425^2 And as saint powle that 
to the synnars shewed him Increpatyfly. 

t Incre’patory, a. Obs. [ad. late L. increpd - 
lori-iis (Sidonius), f. ppl. stem of increpare to 
Increpate : see -ory.] Rebuking, reproving. 

3645 T. Coleman Hopes Deferred 3 His answer hath two 
parts ; one increpatory . . the other directory. 

Incres(s, incresce, obs. forms of Increase. 
Increscent (inkre’sent), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
incressant, -ent. [ad. L. increscent -cm, pres. pple. 
of incresccre to Increase : sec -ent. In the form 
incressant , a. AF. incressant = OF. encreissant 
pres, pple.] 

A. adj. Increasing, becoming greater. Chiefly 
of the moon (esp. in Heraldry ) : Waxing, in her 
increment. 

1658 Phillips, Incressant , resembling the Moon not come 
to the full, a term in Heraldry. 1822 Blarkzv. Mag. XI. 669 
The first is on the wane ; the third is not increscent. 1854 
H. Miller Sch, $ Schrn. xii. (1857) 260 Every object stood 
out clear, though cold, in the increscent light of morning. 
*872 Tennyson Gareth 518 The good Queen, .sent. Between 
the increscent and decrescent moon, Arms for her son. 

33. sb. (Chiefly Her.) The moon in her incre- 
ment, represented as a crescent with the horns 
•towards the dexter side. (Opp. to decrescent.) 

3572 Bossewcll Armoric 11 An Incressante is the moone 
from the pryme,. till after the firste quarter. x66i Morgan 
Sph. Gentry 1. iv. 45 Or, an Incressant vert. 1691 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 2674/4 A Cross Moline between 2 Increscents and 
2 Decrescents. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. Pop. xv. § 8 (ed. 3) 
198 Or, on a fesse arg., three increscents of the field, 
t Increst (inkre*st), v. Obs. rare , Also en-. 
[f. In- 2 , En- 1 + Crest sb.] trans. To furnish 
or adorn with or as with a crest ; to crest ( with ). 

36x1 Florio, Increstamento, an encresting. Ibid . , In- 
crestare, to encrest. Ibid., Incimicrato, crested, or en- 
c rested. 1616 Drumm. of Hawth. Sonn. 1. xiii, Two 
| foaming billows .. did their tops with coral red incrcst. 

Incretionary (inkrrjanari), a. [f. * in c ret ion 
| (f. L. in- (In- -) + cresetre to grow) + -ARY : cf. 
I concretionary .] (See quot.) 

1874 Dawk'hs Ct rue Hunt. ii. 57 Their mineral contents. . 
have been deposited on the sides of the cavity by the same 
| incretionary . action. Ibid., I have used the term in- 
cretionary as implying an accumulation of minerat matter 
I from the circumference of a cavity towards its centre, as in 
I the case of an agate. 


Incriminate (inkri-mine't), V. [f. ppl. Stem 
of med.L. incriminate to accuse, f. in- (lit- 2 ) + 
criminarc to Criminate ; pevh. partly due to F. 
incrimmer (1791 in Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To 
charge with a crime; to involve in an accusation 
or charge. 

3730-6 Bailey (folio). To Incriminate, to recriminate. 
1828 Webster, Incriminate, to accuse; to charge with a 
crime or fault. 1862 Wraxall Hugo's * Miserable s ' v. xi, 
Their theory is incriminated. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy <5- 
Greece (1898) I. xi. 220 It would be wrong to incriminate 
the Order of S. Francis by any suspicion. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 6 June 5/3 Evidence which will incriminate others 
■while it clears themselves. 

Hence Incrrminated, Incri'minating ppl.adjs'. 
1858 Times 27 Nov. 8/2 Any incriminated phrase of Mcm- 
talembert’s pamphlet. 3863 Kinglake Crimea I. xiv. 231 
This Maupas, or. de .Maupas .. deliberately offered to ar- 
range that incriminating papers, .should be secretly placed 
in the houses of the men whom he wanted to have accused. 
1875 Stubbs. Const. Hist. III. xix. 343 If the ordinary 
claimed the incriminated clerk. 1882 Traill Sterne iv. 40 
An excuse for the incriminated passage. 

Incrimination (inkrimin^Jsn). rare. [n. of 
action f. med.L. inerhninare : see prec. Cf. F. 
incrimination (Littre).] The action of charging 
with a crime, or involving in a charge ; the fact or 
condition of being so charged or involved. 

1651 Biggs Nciu Disp. T 212 Their incrimination and 
arraignement may appear by the verdict. 1827-39 Dc 
Quincey Murder Postscr., One other fact, .became more .. 
important than many stronger circumstances of incrimination 
.. that the shoes of the murderer . . creaked as he walked. 
1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852)84^ incrimination follows 
ecrimination. 

Incrrminator. rare . [ngent-n. in L. form, 
from Incriminate.] One who incriminates; an 
accuser. 

3846 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. II. 13 Yet our judges . . 
our mcriminators, firmly believe in the transcendent excel- 
lence of those works. 

Incriminatory (inkri-minatari), a. [f, as In- 
criminate + -ory.] Tending to incriminate. 

3861. Times 30 July, That an incriminatory report of an 
Election Commission shall be followed by a suspension of 
elective rights for five years. 3890 Ibid. 15 Dec. 5/3 The 
quantity of documents and cipher, manuscripts seized .. 
furnished the authorities with much incriminatory evidence, 
t Incri*minous, a. Obs. iarc-°. [In- 3.] Not 
criminous; innocent. 

1623 Cockeram n, Faultlesse, Inculpable , Incriminous. 
Incri-msoned, ppl. a. rare. = Encrimsoned. 
383 x Trelawney Adv . younger Son I. 328 Kissing his in- 
crimsoned hands and eyes. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect . xii, 
Various stages of puffy and incrimsoned countenance, 
t Incri'spated, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
incrispat-us, pa. pple. of incrispare (Tertull. Idol. 
8 , with variant inents/are), l. in- (In- 2 ) + crispdre 
to curl, wrinkle : see Cristate.) Stiffly curled, 
wrinkled. 

1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 382 They are incrispated, and 
each fibre tense, like the chord of a musical instrument. 

Incroach, -merit, iricroatch, incroch(e, 
obs. ff. Encroach, -ment. 

Incronicle, obs. f. Enchkonicle. 
t Incroo'k, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- i + Crook zj., 
after L: incurvare , which it translates.] trans . 

To crook, bend, or incurve. 

<11340 HAMroLE'Fsa/ler ]xviii. s 8 Mirki’d be thafre cghen 
. . & hak of baim ay inkroke. Ibid. Cant. 509 Inkrokid 
are J»e hillis of pe warld. 3382 Wyclif Rom.xx. 10 Be the 
y3en of hem maad derke . . and incroke algatis the hak of 
hem [/\r, Ixviii. 8 the rig of hem. .crooke thou in]. 

t Incro*SSed, ///. a. Obs. rare-', [f. In- 2 
( = En- l) + Cross z/.J Crossed over each other. 

3605 Daniel Queen's Arcadia 11. i, His Arms incross’d, 
his Head down on one Side. 

It Incro-tchet, x>. rare . Also en-. [f. In- ”, 
En- 1 + Crotchet sbi] trans. To enclose within 
crotchets or brackets. 

1806 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 397 He will . . cncrotchct ( ] 
thus what Hyems has to copy, a 3834 Coleridge in 
Athenaeum (1893) 2 Sept. 322/3 Truly lyric as are all the 
lines incrotcheted. 

t Incroirching, ppl. a. Obs. rare — L [? f. In- 1 
+ Crouch vi] Crouching in, cringing, fawning. , 
1593 G. Fletcher Zir/Vr To Rdr., As a man may sooner 
feel us to flatter by our incrouching eloquence than suspect 
it from the ear. 

|| Incroya'ble (gnknvaya'b'l). [F. incroyable 
incredible, f. in- (In- 3) + croi-re , croy-ant to 
believe (:— L. eredfre) + -able (see -ble).] A con- 
temporary name for the French fop or dandy of 
the period of the Director)'. 

The term seems to have originated in 1795? acc * 10 Littre?, 
it had reference not only to the extravagant dress of the 
fops, but also to their frequent use of the phrase *C est vnu- 
ment incroyable 

3797 H. Swinburne Let. in Crts. Enr. close last Cent. 
(1841) II. x8s The men were clean, many in English droscs, 
but there were also a good many extravagants , or 1 nervy - 
ables. 3833 Carlyle Sari. Res. j. ix, Wert thou not, at one 
period of fife, a Buck, or Blood, or Macaroni, or Incroyable, 
or Dandy, or by whatever name .. such phenomenon dis- 
tinguished f 38 87 Westm. Rev. Nov. 947 I he republican 
young man of fashion, the incroyable . 

f Incrirciated, a. Obs . rare - . 
see Cruciate Not tormented ; untortured. 
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1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xxxi, 223 His Ignorance 
gave him . .a kind of innocence, whereby might have passed 
away his life incruciated without the sense of so fatal mis- 
fortunes. 

Incrucia’tion. Anat. [f. In- 2 + Cruciation.] 

1 A crossing of fibres ; same as decussation * {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 18S6), 

1853 Maynr Expos. Lex Incruciatio .., the decussation 
or crossing of the fibres of the optic nerve : incruciation. 

t I'ncment, a. 06 s. rare. [ad. L. incrucnt-usy 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + crucntus bloody, Cruent. Cf. obs. 
F. inernent (i 6th c.).] Bloodless; not attended 
with shedding of blood. 

1624 Fisher in F. White Repl. Fisher 462 So should.. the 
Eucharist be a bloudie Sacrifice, and not incruent as the 
Fathers tearme it. . s66o Waterhouse Arms # Arm. cog 
For incruent Victories are least offensive to God and man. 
So t Incrue-ntal, f Incrae'ntous adjs. (cf. 
Cruentous). 

1674 Brevznt Saul at Endor He musters out as many 
places as he can find, that make any mention of Liturgy, 
Oblation, Holy Victime, Incruental Sacrifice, and Mass. 
1673 Burthogge Causa Dei 302 To offer his Devotions on 
an Incruentous Altar, a 1706 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 369 Gar- 
lands of the leaves and blossoms [of Myrtles] impaled the 
brows of Incruentous victors at Ovations. 

Incrast, etc., variants of Encrust, etc. 

1641, etc. [see Encrust i».]. 1663 J. Beale Let . 21 Jan. in 
Boyle's Whs. 1772 VI. 387 A black incrusted substance, 
which he found m Mendipp-hills, bedecked very delightfully 
with artificial branches of the exact form of ferns, which 
they say is an infallible discoverer of a coal-mine, a 1691 
Boyle Hist. >fiV{i692) 140, I visited the incrusting spring 
. . and could not find anything incrusted within 26 yards of 
the rise of it. 1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 
219 Some Rivers do thus bring forth .. mineral Matter in 
great Quantity so as to cover and incrust the Stones, Sticks 
and other Bodyes lying therein. 2725, etc. [see Encrust z'.]. 

tlncru*stament. Obs. rare. [ad. It. tncrosia- 
mento ‘a pargeting or rough casting’ (Florio), L. 
type * incrust amentum, from iticrustdre to incrust.] 
= Incrustation 2. 

1538 1 . eland l tin. V. 7 There were founde a late, .certeyne 
paintid Incrustamentes hard by the Castel. 

Incrustate (inkrtrst<?t), ppl. a. (Erron. 
-crustrate.) [ad. b. incrustdt-us, pa. pple. of in- 
crust are, f. in - (In- 2 ) + crustdre, f. crusta Crust.] 
+ 1 . Formed or hardened into a crust. Obs . 

1626 Bacon Sylva §99 The Finer Part will bee turned into 
Aire, and the Grosser sticke as it were baked, and incrustate 
vpon the Sides of the Vessell, 1674 Grew Nat. Mixture v. 
Inst. ii. § 8 The top of the unresolved Salt will be incrustate, 
or as it were frosted over. 1731 Tull Horse- Hoi ug Hush . 
{1733) 6* If Land sown with Wheat be not Ho’d, its' Surface 
is soon incrustate. 

2 . Enveloped with a crust or solid superficial 
layer of matter; cf. Crust ate. Obs. exc. Bot. 

1671 Phil. Traits. VI. 3017 A cherry-stone round about 
incrustrate with stony matter. 1866 Treas. Bot. 621/1 In* 
cru state, . . coated with earthy matter. 

3 . Bot. (See quot.) 

1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., Incrustalus , . . applied to a seed 
and pericarp when they adhere one to the other with so 
much force that they seem to form an entire body : incrus- 
tate. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 621. 

4 . Zool. and Bot. Having the form of a crust, as 
a polyzoan or a lichen ; spec . Of or pertaining to the 
Incrustata , a division of cyclostomatous Polyzoa. 

Incrustate (inkrzrste't), v. Now rare. Also 
en- ; erron. -crustrate. [f. L. inemstdt ppl, 
stem of iiicrustare : see prec.] 

1 . To cover with a crust or hardened coating, as 
of deposited or crystallized matter, rust, scum, etc. 
= Encrust 2. 

1370 Levins Manip . 40/34 To Incrustate, iiicrustare. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vi. 106 Couered ouer and incrustated . . 
with sugar, which we. .call Candied Ginger. 1682 H. More 
A nnot. Glanvill's Lux O. 142 To let its Central Fire to 
incrustate it self into aTerrella. 2723 Derham Phys.-Theol. 
64 note , Vast Stones, which .. are incrustated with this 
Sparry, Stalactical Substance. 17940. Adams Nat. 4- Exp, 
Philos . II. App. xiv. J27 The copper in precipitating will., 
incrustate the nail with pure copper. x8n Pinkerton 
Pctral. I. 519 Encrustrating various objects, as birds' 
nests, plants, leaves, &c. 

1 2 . In the arts ; a. To cover with an ornamental 
layer after the manner of a natural incrustation ; ~ 
Encrust 1 . b. To attach as or like an incrustation. 

1727-41 . Chamders Cycl., Incrusted , or Incrustated 
Column , is a column consisting of several pieces or slips of 
some precious marble, masticated or cemented around a 
mould of brick, or other material. 1764 Harmf.r Obscrz •. 
viii. iit. 99 The art of incrustating buildings with it [marble]. 
Ibid, xu vi. 304 The figures are incrustrated like the cyphers 
on the dial-plates of watches. 

Hence Incrirsfcated, Incnrstating: ppl. adjs. 
2659 H, More Immort. Soul (1662) 196 They make their 
peculiar Vortex . . from Pole to Pole, and thread an incrus- 
tated Star. - 171* Phil. Trans. XXVII. 520 The encrustated 
Particles which stick to the Skin. 1758 J. S. Le D rail’s 
Observ. Surg. (*771)259 , 1 took off a Quantity of incrustated 
Gravel with the Curretie. *884 Pall Mall G., Extra 24 
Juty 2/2 Encrustated papers, luminous paint, &c. 2883 J. 
Croll Climate 4- Ccstnol. xi. 187 Masses of calcareous tufa 
which have been formed upon the borders of incrustating 
springs. 

Incrustation (inkrtfst^’Jan). Also en-. [ad. 
late L. incrustdtion-em, n. of action from incrus - 
tare to Incrustate; cf. F. incrustation (16th c.).] 


1 . The action of - encrusting; the formation of a 
crust, the fact or condition of being encrusted. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Incrustation , a pargetting, rough- 
casting. 1658 Phillips, Incrustation , a making or become- 
ing hard on the outside, like a crust, a rough-casting, or 
pargetting. 1764 Harmer Observ. viii. iii. 97 The incrus- 
tation of their walls with the most exquisite marbles. 2769 
Croker Diet., Incrustation, in Surgery, the induction of a 
crust or Eschar upon any part. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
500 The branches formed by incrustation are sometimes six 
inches long. 2833 Raskin Stones Ven. II. iv. § 24 The 
incrustation of brick with more precious materials. 1874 
Symonds Sk. Italy Greece 251 Had the whole church 
been finished as it was designed, it would have presented 
one splendid though, bizarre effect of incrustation. 

2 . An outer hard layer or crust of some fine or 
costly material placed over a rough or common 
substance, esp. a facing of marble or other precious 
stone on a building. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 7 Mar., A Chapell. .all of jasper, with 
several incrustations of marble in the inside. Ibid. 17 Nov., 
The walls .. are cover'd with amiq incrustations of history'. 
2726 Leoni tr. Albert! s Archil. I. 33/2 Alabaster .. cut 
with a Saw into large thin pieces, extremely convenient 
for Incrustations. _ 1838 G. Downes Lett . Cont. Countries 
I. 338 An incrustation, consisting of small segments of white 
and black marble, gives these edifices a motley appearance. 
x88o C. E. Norton Church-build. Mid. Ages ii. 54 The whole 
surface., was to be covered with precious incrustations of 
mosaic or of marble. 

fb. Jig. An adventitious ornament. Obs. 

2607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 66 The old popishe 
ceremonies . . are, as it were, an Incrustation both vnlawful 
and vnseemly. 1644 J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph. To Rdr. 
(1645) 3 What incrustations, and misrepresentations of 
opinions, sayings, practises, actions. 1740 WarburtonZ?/V. 
Legal, iv. iv. Wks. 1811 IV. i8r Every' age adorned it with 
additional superstitions ; so that at length the old founda- 
tion became quite lost in these new incrustations. 

3 . A crust or hard coating formed naturally on 
the surface of an object ; esp. a calcareous or crys- 
talline concretion or deposit. 

2671 J. Webster Metallogr. xxxix. 359 We shall find an 
Incrustation upon the out-side of the moss and leaves. 1731 
Johnson Rambler No. 166 T 3 Like unpolished gems, of 
which none but the artist knows the intrinsick value, till 
their .. incrustations are rubbed away. 1830 Sir T. D. 
Lauder Floods Moray in 1829 (ed. 2) 334 Stalactitic incrus- 
tations, formed by the evaporation of water, holding cal- 
careous matter in solution. . 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 202 
This siliceous matter is deposited around the mouth of the 
hole as an incrustation. 

b. Jig. An accretion of habit, etc. compared to 
a hard crust formed over and around an object. 

1806 Fellowes tr. Milton's 2nd Defence 230 There are. . 
many evil incrustations about your heart. 1833 L. Ritchie 
Wand. by Loire 215 Her really warm heart . . was frozen 
over by a thin incrustation of vanity, a 2864 J. D. Burns 
Mem. «$■ Rent. (1879) 3^4 The P ure s |n, plicities of His Word 
. .get overlaid with earthly incrustations. 2869 J. Martin eau 
Ess. II. 397 Hidden under the incrustations of sense and 
evil habit. 

4 . A hard dry formation on the surface of the 
body ; a scab or eschar (cf. Crust sb. 3). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Incrustation , .. a crustiness, or 
thick scabbedness. 1800 Med. frill. IV. 2 A slight incrus- 
tation was formed on the vesicle. 2873 H. Walton Dis. 
Eye 729 The incrustations which adhere to the cuticle. 2897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 195 Such is the course of the 
ordinary small-pox papule through the several stages of 
macule, papule, vesicle, pustule, and incrustation. 

tlncru-stative. Obs.rare'~ 1 . [f. Incrustate 
v. + -ive.] A substance that tends to form incrus- 
tations. 

1765 Universal Mag. XXXVII. 355/2 Incrustatives and 
exsiccatives, as myrrh, aloes. 

Incrusted, Incrusting: see Incrust. 
f Incrystal, v - Obs. Also en-. [f. In- 2 + 
Crystal jA] 

1 . traits . (and inti.) To turn into crystal, to 
Crystallize. 

x6xr Florio, Inchristallire, toencristall, or become cristall. 

2 . To enclose in crystal. 

2648 Herrick Hesper., Hour-glass, That Houre-glasse. . 
With water fill’d . . The humour was . . But lovers tears in- 
christalled. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 35 , 1 have artificially 
frozen all the said Liquor into a mass of Ice, wherein all 
these Animals it seemed lay incry'stalled. 

Hence Incry ‘stalled///. a., crystallized. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (17x1) 29 The next 
enchristaH'd light Submits to Him its beams; And He doth 
trace the height Of that fair lamp. 

Incry*stalli:zable, a. rare* 1 . [In- 3 .] In- 
capable of being crystallized ; uncrystallizable. 

# 2807 T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 578 This salt is tasteless, 
incrystallizable by art, insoluble in water. 

Incuba, nonce-ivd., factitious fern, of Incubus. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 45. 1/2 There being in nature no 
other Incubusses or Incuba’s. 

Incubate (rnkuzb^t), v. [f. L. incubdt- (more 
commonly incubit - : see Incubiture), ppl . stem of 
incubd-re to lie on, to hatch, f. in- (In- 2 ) + 
cuba-re to lie : see -ate 3 .] 

1 . traits. To sit upon (eggs) in order to hatch 
them ; to hatch (eggs) by sitting upon them or by 
some equivalent process. 

2721 Bailey, To incubate , to brood or hover over, to He or 
Set upon as a Hen. 1730-6 Ibid, (folio). Incubated, brooded 
or hovered over, as by a Bird on her Eggs or Nest. 278* 
A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 6x They are incubated 


by the heat of the Sun. 2788 Jenner m Phil. Trans . 
LXXVIII. 229 Respecting the Cuckoo; why., it should 
not build a nest, incubate its eggs? 1849-52 Todd Cycl. 

974 / 1 The egg., had been incubated six days. 
xfS 5 Owen C omp.Aual. Vertebr.viii. (I*.), Still fewer [fishes] 
nidificate and incubate their ova. 
b. Jig. To brood upon. 

*641. J- Jackson True Evang. T. m. 279 Gods Spirit .. 
must meubate, and brood both, to make them fruitfull. 

2. inti. To sit upon eggs, to brood. 

*755 Johnson, To Incubate , v. n., to sit upon eggs. 2788 
Jenner in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 230 Many of the birds 
which incubate have stomachs analogous to those of Cuckoos. 
1874 E. Coues Birds N, IV, 41 Uhe one that is incubating 
flutters up with loud cries of distress, 
b. Jig. To brood. 

1660 tr. Aviyraldus'’ Treat, cone. Relig. nt. viii. 476 The 
Spirit of God gently incubated on the World, a 1847 
Macvey Napier in Scl. Corr. (1879) 50S, I wrote this while 
incubating on my Bills in Edinburgh. 

3. a. inti. Path. Of a disease : To pass through 
the process of Incubation, q.v. 3 . b. traits. Biol. 
To place in an incubator (for developing bacteria). 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. S05 The tubes are capped, 
shaken and incubated for twenty-four hours. 

Hence I-ncubated ppl, a., Tncubating vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

X73«>-<S [see sense 1]. 2833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 673/1 The 
vascular area of the incubated egg. 1878 Masque Poets 216 
By its own law. .The incubated egg unfolded. 1890 Daily 
Ninos 2 x Nov. 3/2 Dr. Koch's lymph . . is prepared in an in- 
cubating stove within a space which is hermetically sealed 
and sterilized. 

Incubation (inkk/b^-Jsn). [ad. L. incuba- 
tidn-em brooding, n. of action f. incubcirc to brood.] 

1. The action of sitting on eggs in order to hatch 
them ; the hatching of eggs by sitting on them. 

Artificial incubation, hatching of eggs by artificial heat. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. vii. isoJncubation alters 
not the species..as evidently appeares in the eggs of Ducks 
or Partridges hatched under a Hen. a 17x1 Ken Hyvmothco 
Poet. Wks. 17*1 III. 304 Her Incubations by Degrees dis- 
pence Parts, Form, Life, Motion, Nutriment and Sense, 
Till they full grown, their Prisons open fling. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. v. (1879) 91 Each cock bird will have its fair share 
in the labour of incubation.. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 
Introd. 50 Observed in. .the incubation of the Python. i8gx 
W. N. Lane Poultry Farming 4 Artificial incubation is a 
cheaper method of hatching than the natural one. 

2. transf. and Jig. Applied esp. to the * brooding ’ 
or { moving ’ of the Divine Spirit over the face of 
the chaos at the Creation (Gen. i. 2 ). 

2614 Raleigh Hist. JVoiid 1. (1634) 5 Whether that 
motion, .and operation, were by incubation, or how else, the 
manner is onejy knowne to God. 1677 Hale Print . Ong, 
Man. 111. i. 247 Some assign a natural determined Cause 
of the first production of Mankind, namely, the due pre- 
paration of the fat and slimy Earth after a long incubation 
of Waters, a 2679 Gurnall in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxix. 230 He who, by his incubation upon the waters of the 
creation, hatched that rude mass into the beautiful form we 
now see. 2731 Tull Horse-Hotug Husb. (1733) 25 Many 
of the Pores or Interstices close up during the Seed’s Incu- 
bation and hatching in the Ground. 1796 Burke Retie. 
Peace ii, Wks. VI 1 1 . 258 The Dutch Repubhcks were hatched 
and cherished under the same incubation. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits xiv. (1857) 235 The mind became fruitful as by 
the incubation of the Holy Ghost. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 
437 The Middle Ages .. were the age .. if not actually of 
the greatest painting and poetry', yet of the incubation of 
both. 

3. Path. The process or phase through which 
the germs of disease pass between contagion or 
inoculation and the development of the first symp- 


toms. 

Period of incubation, the space of time occupied by this 
process, which varies greatly for different diseases, and in 
different circumstances. 

2835 G. Grecory Theo. <$■ Pract . Med. 1. vk (ed. 4) $x 
Period of incubation.. The interval which elapses between 
exposure to malaria and the invasion of disease is liable to 
some variety. Ibid. it. v. 149 Sometimes a degree of catarrhal 
affection is present throughout the whole term of incubation. 
1876 tr. / Vagner's Gen. Pathol. X37 The period of incubation 
of cholera lasts at least one week. _ 1885 Daily News 30 
Oct. 3/3 The period of incubation, i.e., the time from the 
infliction of the bite till the disease shows itself, is stated., 
to vary from 12 days, .to one year and upwards, the average 
being from 44 to 75 days. 

4. Gr. Antiq. The practice of sleeping in a 
temple or sacred place for oracular purposes. 

2872 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. in This place was celebrated 
for the worship of Aesculapius, in whose temple wcum- 
tion, i. e. sleeping for oracular dreams, was practised. 1884 
Encycl. Brit. XVII. £08. 

5. allrib., as incubation-period, -process. 

1858-63 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xir. xi. IV. 2 62 The incubation- 

process may have uses for some of us ! *879 St, (.eorge s 
Hosp . Rep. IX. 712 In this case, -the incubation |>enodwM 
two days. 2896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. .539 A JPff‘ r,c 
bacillus which, introduced by feeding into mice, produces. . 
illness and death after a definite incubation P«tod. 

Hence Incuba'tional a., of or connected with 


i^Totm Cycl. Anat. IV .»<*'« The clone .. K rvcs 
2 kind of incubationaL. pouch. 
ncubative (inkiwlx'tiv), a. [<■ L. tneulai-, 
l. stem (see Iscdbate) + -ive.J 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the m- 

C U fPn. II, xi. a ? 3 A b-niifu. 

i~ is the incubative, the pre-matcmal instinct. 



INCUBATOR. 

2 . Path. Of or pertaining to the incubation of 
disease ; characterized by incubation. 

1835 G. Gregory Theo. Freed. Pled. 11. v. (ed. 4) J49 
The circumstance of the initiatory catarrhal fever, being 
viewed, or not, as constituting part of the incubative stage. 
1851-9 Bryson in Man, Set. Eng. 248 Its incubative period 
—the time which the infectious genus when separated from 
their source will* retain their productiveness. 1869E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed, 3) 477 The incubative period [of 
yellow fever] is longer than usually supposed. 

Incubator (rnkiwb^tai). [a. L. incubator , 
agent-n. f. incubare to He in or on.] 

1 . A bird which incubates or sits on eggs; a 
sitting bird. b. Jig. One who sits brooding. 

1858 De Quincey Language YVks. IX. 81 The Hebrew. , 
sitting.. as incubator over the awful germs of the spirituali- 
ties that connect man with the unseen worlds. 

2 . An apparatus for batching birds by artificial 
beat. 

1857 Cottage Gardener 4 Aug. 274/2 An incubator is an 
unprofitable machine ..It is a good hatcher .. but the 
chickens cannot be reared. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in 
S. C. 188 The heat of the manure-heap acts as an incubator 
[to snakes* eggs]. 1884 Health Exhib . Calal. 110/1 A 
Series of Thermostatic Incubators .. for the artificial hatch- 
ing of eggs. 

b. An apparatus for rearing children bom pre- 
maturely. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 1 June 4/1 One of the incubators, or 
foster mothers, by means of which the lives of . . little ones 
prematurely born into the world have been saved. 

3 . An apparatus for the artificial development of 
bacteria. 

1896 Allbutt'' s Syst. Med. I. 805 These [test-tubes] are 
capped and kept at 37 0 in the incubators for twenty-four 
hours. 

4 . fig. and transf. A breeder, author, source. 

1864 Daily Tel. 6 Sept., His mind is onlj' an incubator for 

hatching lewdness. 1897 L. A. Thurston Handbk. Annex. 
Hawaii 35 An incubator of international friction. 

Incubatory (rnkmb^'tari), a. [f. L. incubat - 
(see Incubate) + -out.] Of or pertaining to incu- 
bation; incubative. 

1877 Huxley Anal. Jtvo. Anim. x. 622 For distinction’s 
sake the incubatory pouch may be termed the ovicyst. 1879 
— Hume v. 110 The incubatory instinct of a bird. 

flncu*be, v. Obs. nonce-ivd. [f. In- 2 + Cube 
sb .] trails. To infix like a cube. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, Prelaty . . must be faine to 
inglobe or incube her selfe among the Presbyters, 
tl’ncubee. Obs. A distortion of Incubus; 
used as a term of reprobation. (Cf. Inouby.) 

3614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair n. ii, Where’s my pipe now ? 
not fill’d ? thou errant Incubee. [Said to a servant.] 

+ Incu*biture. Obs. [f. L. incubit - (ppl. stem 
of incubare to Incubate) +■ -ure, as if from L. type 
*incubitural\ Brooding; —Incubation i. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. n. xi. (1712) 72 Aldrovandus 
rejects that Fable of .. her [the Bird of Paradise’s] Incubi- 
ture on the back of the Male. 1706 Phillips, Incubation or 
Incubiture , a Philosophical Term for brooding or sitting 
upon Eggs as Birds do. 1743 J. Ellis Divine Things 153 
(T.) The incubiture of the female upon the back of the male. 

f I ncubo. Obs. rare. [a. L. incubo a spirit 
that lies on a treasure to guard it, f. incubd-re to 
brood over.] A covetous man, who broods over 
or jealously guards his wealth. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 45 The covetous Incuboes of 
the world, a 1625 Boys Wks. (1630) 129 Like a brood goose, 
or a hen that sits; Incubo (for so the Latines terme him) 
hee keepes his nest and sits as it were brooding. 

Incubo US (rnkwbas), a. Hot. [f.L. incubd-re 
to lie on +-ous.] (See quots.) 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Botany § 489. 444 The leaves [of 
some Liverworts] are disposed after two different plans, ac- 
cording to which they have received the name succubous or 
incubous. In the former case they are disposed in a spiral 
which turns from left to right, and consequently the anterior 
border of each inferiorleaf is covered by the posterior border 
of that immediately above. In the latter, the spiral turns 
from right to left, and the anterior border of eachjnferior 
leaf covers the posterior border of the leaf placed immedi- 
ately above it. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 4x6/2 Incu- 
bores, the tip of one leaf or other part lying flat over the 
base of the next above it. 

11 Incubus (rnkix/bns). Also 6 Sc. incobus. 
PI. incubi (-boi) ; also 7-9 incubuses, 8 incu- 
bus's, incubusses, (9 incubus), [late L. incubus 
(Augustine) = cl.L. incubo nightmare; in the 
middle ages often represented as a malignant demon 
who lay upon men and women ; f. L. incubare to 
lie upon. Cf. F. inathe (14th c. in Hat2.-Darm.).] 
1 . A feigned evil spirit or demon (originating in 
personified representations of the nightmare) sup- 
posed to descend upon persons in their sleep, and 
especially to seek carnal intercourse with women. 
In the Middle Ages, their existence was recognized 
by the ecclesiastical and civil law. 

C1205 Lay. 15783 Heo beol ihaten ful iwisincubiidemones 
.. monine mon on sweuene oftc heo swcncheS. C1330 R. 
Brunxr Citron. Wace (Rolls) So 38 Pise spyrites do women 
schame; Incub)* demones vs cnld J>er name, flcndes in 
bcdde..|»nt many woman nan forlayn. ^1386 Chaucer 
Wife’s T. 24 Wommen maygo sau/ly vp and doun. -Tlier is 
noon ooiher Incubus but he And lie ne wol doon hem but 
dishonour. 1387 Tkevisa Higdett (Rolls} l. 419 That fend 
bat goo> a ny^t, Wommen wel ofte to begile. Incubus hatte 
be r>*3t. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 221 Marling also 
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wes in tha samin dais Into Britane. .Ane incabus with sub- 
till sorcerie. 3584 R. Scot Discox\ Witcher. 11. ix. (1886) 26 
They [witches] use venerie with^ a divell called Incubus. 
3624 Massinger Part. Love 11. ii, I’ll sooner clasp an in- 
cubus, or hug A fork-tongued adder. 3671 RIilton P. R. 
n. i52EeIiai, the dissolutest spirit that fell, The sensualest, 
and, after Asmodai, The fleshliest incubus. 1803 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XII. 421 Angels, Incubusses, Saints 
jostle in his song. 3865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. i. 7 The 
evil demons who trouble people in their sleep, the Incubi 
and Succubi. 

at l rib. ^ a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc.x. soiHe that allows 
himself in any sin ..does .. entertain an incubus dsmon. 
3674 Govt. Tongue v, § 2. 120 A sort of incubus brats, the 
infamous progenies of the lying spirit. 

2. A feeling of oppression during sleep, as of 
some heavy weight on the chest and stomach ; the 
nightmare. 

3561 Hollvbush Horn. Apoth. xoa, The disease called 
Incubus that is the Mare whych is a sycknesse or fantasye 
oppressinge a man in his slepe. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. iv. iv, Then death, like to a stifling incubu-, Lie on my 
bosome. 3621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. m. ii, Such as are 
troubled with Incubus, or witch ridden, as we call it, if they 
lie on their backs. 1753 J. Bond (title) Essay on the Incubus 
or Night-mare, a 1834 Lamb Hypochond. 30 Night-riding 
Incubi Troubling the fantasy, a 3862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) 
III. v. 472 The dire superstition which sits like an incubus 
upon them. 

3. A person or thing that weighs upon and op- 
presses like a nightmare. 

3648-9 C. Walker Relat. 4- Obscrv. 17 Looke to it there- 
fore, ye state Incubi. 3653 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 
369 The many years preaching of such an Incumbent, I may 
say, such an Incubus oft-times. 3653 Gauden Hierasp.'Xo 
Rdr. 5 Worldly designes .. are .. the Incubusses of Con- 
science. 2829 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 262 The church of 
England.. fainting under the incubus of false doctrine, and ~ 
a secular spirit. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi Pref. 10 The 
great fact that the Americans have rid themselves of the 
incubus of slavery. 1875 M c Laren Sery/e. Ser. ir. vi. 123 
Free from the incubus of evil habits. 

4. Entoin. Name of a parasitic genus of hymen- 
opterous insects. 

1* I'ncuby. Sc. Obs. A perversion of incubus , 
or its plural incubi ; = Incubus. 

3508 Dunbar Poems vi. 3, I, Maister Andro Kennedy .. 
Gottin with sum incuby, Or with sum freir infatuatus. 

In cuerpo : see Cuerpo. 
t Incu’lcate, ppl a. Obs. [ad. L. inculcdt- 
us, pa. pple. of inculcdre : see next.] Inculcated, 
taught^ (Const, as pa. pple. or ad/.) 

3608 Willet Hexapla Exod. 308 Wee had neede to haue 
the word of God often inculcate and beaten vpon vs. 1643 
Sir J. Speljman Case 0/ Affairs 22 The duty which . . hath 
both by Law and Christian Religion been inculcate to him. 
1647 H. More Poems 154 Phansie? that’s so swayd..By 
botched inculcate paradigms made By* senses dictate. 1653 
— Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 175 Long inculcate Precepts . „ 
mistaken for connate Principles. 

Inculcate (rnk£lk*'t, ink^lk^t), v. [f. L. in- 
cident-, ppl. stem of inculcdre to stamp in with the 
heel, tread in, cram in, press in, impress upon (the 
mind), f. in- (In- -) + ealedre to tread, f. calc-, calx 
heel. As to the pronunciation, see Contemplate.] 

I. trails. To endeavour to force (a thing) into 
or impress (it) on the mind of another by emphatic 
admonition, or by persistent repetition ; to urge on 
the mind, esp. as a principle, an opinion, or a 
matter of belief ; to teach forcibly. Const, upon, 
on ; + formerly in, into , unto, to. 

1550 Coverdale Spir. Perk xxviii. O iv, This practyse 
dyd the holy elect of god in the olde time not onli incul- 
cate and teach with words, but also expresse and performe 
in dede. 1559 Bp. Scot Sp. in Stryp c Ann. Ref. (1824) I. 

11. App. vii. 418 The aucthoritie of the bisshoppe of Rome 
. . some inculcate against us, as a matter of great weight. 
3594 Hooker j Keel. Pol. m. xi. § 11 That commandement 
which Christ did so often inculcate vnto Peter. 3633 
T. Stafford Pac . Hib. u. iii. (1810) 251 Yet was not hee 
ashamed, .to inculcate into the eares of the Pope, .that shee 
was more tyranicall than Pharaoh. 2678 R. Barclay Apol. 
Quakers vii. viii. 225 He presses this exhortation upon them, 
and inculcates it three times. 2700 Prior Carmen Sec. 365 
And still the Sire inculcate to his Son, Transmissive^ Les- 
sons of the King’s Renown. 1736 Butler Anal.. 11. i. 142 
A standing Admonition, to remind them of it, and inculcate 
it upon them. 3743 Middleton Cicero xii. II. 518 This is 
the notion that he inculcates everywhere of true_ glory. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 210 The moralist will 
begin with striving to inculcate this desire of happiness into 
himself and others as deeply as possible. 1792 A need. W. 
Pitt II. xxxv. 263 These three words.. deserve to be incul- 
cated in our minds. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844] IV. 3 You 
cannot too often inculcate to your chief friends, that this 
affair .. cannot possibly be the work of a single day._ 2802 
Mar. Edgeworth. Moral T. (1816) I. xi. 89 An opinion .. 
difficult to inculcate upon the minds of others. 2809 Susan 
1. 155 The conception., had inculcated itself.. into her mind. 
1866 Felton Attc. 4- Mod. Gr. II. 1. Jii. 47 All these teachers 
inculcate., the duties of order, obedience and fidelity, on the 
slaves. 2874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2 These.. inculcated 
passive obedience to the monarch as a religious obligation. 

+ 2. To tread upon, trample, press with the feet. 

2597 A. M. tr. Guillemeans Fr. Chirurg. *iij, The earth 
which with our feete we inculcate and treade one. 1657 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. hi. ii. v. 227 A certain Cloth .. 
is often dipped and inculcated [L. incuicatur ] in a fit Em- 
pi ais ter already made up. 

t Inculcatedly, adv. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. in- 

culcated pa. pple. ol prec. + -LT -.] By inculcation ; 
by impressive repetition. 


INCULPATE. 

s68x H. More Exp. Dan. ii. 47 The Son of man is a Title 
which Christ so inculcatedly assumes to himself. 

Inculcating (see the vb.), vbl. sb. [f. Incul- 
cate v. + -ing 1 ,J The action of inculcation; im- 
pressive repetition. 

x 5?3 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 50 With dismall cryinjj, and 
vociferatiue inculcating vnto her. a 1624 Donne BtafWaTo? 
(1644) 35 The often -iteration, and specious but sophisticate 
inculcatings of Law, and Nature, and Reason, and God. 
C1645 Howell Lett. II. Jxix, To use so many iterations, 
inculcatings, arid tautologies.. is no good manners in moral 
Philosophy. 

Inculcation (intelkv'-jbn). [ad. late L. in- 
eulediion-em, n. of action f. inculcdre to Incul- 
cate. Cf. F. inculcation (16th c.).] The action 
of impressing on the mind by forcible admonition 
or frequent repetition ; the emphatic or persistent 
teaching of something. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 04, I v.il not trouble the render with 
double inculcation, and twyse tellyng of one tale. j6oi 
R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Comnnv. (1603) 254 He evermore 
laboreth with often inculcations, to innxe this most firmely 
in his mind. 2751 Johuson Rambler No. 15 1 ? 8 The days 
that are to follow must pass in the inculcation of precepts 
already collected, and assertion of tenets already received. 
1805 Foster Ess. i. ii. 17 The constant inculcation of truth. 
1844 Stanley Arnold I. iv. 186 His works were not 
merely the inculcations of particular truths, but the expres* 
sion of his whole mind. 2866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb ; xxxtii. (1878) 5S8 Action is more powerful than 
speech in the inculcation of religion. 

t InCuTcative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. inculcdl-, 
ppl. stem (see Inculcate vi) +-ive.] Tending to 
inculcate ; of the nature of inculcation ; impressive. 
3626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (1652) 2 Bare teaching will 
not availe neither ; but there must be a speciall inculcative 
teaching, a 1677 Manton Serin . Ps. cxix. verse 48 Wks. 
2872 VII. 20 When you have heard the word .. apply it to 
yourselves by serious inculcative thoughts. 

Inculcator (i-nkzrtk^tai, ink^lk-). [agent-n. 
in L. form from Inculcate. (Cl late L. incut- 
cdtor , used by Tertullian in literal sense.)] One 
who inculcates. 

3675 Boyle Consid. Reconcil. Reason ff-Relig. r. viii. Wks. 
1772 IV. 183 Des Cartes himself .. has been the greatest 
example and inculcator of this suspension^ [of assent], 
2890 Temple-Bar Mag. Sept. 91 He was an inculcator of 
muscular Christianity. 

IncuTcatory, a. rare. [f. Inculcate v. + 
-ory.] Fitted or tending to inculcate ; character- 
ized by inculcation. 

a 1887 M. Hopkins Discuss. Yng. Men 233 (Cent.) As 
typical and inculcatory, nothing could have been more 
admirable than these sacrifices. 1889 J. M. Robertson 
Ess. Crit. Method 69 A matter of native bias, length of 
habit, arid inculcatory, belike painful, preparation. 

+ Incu’Lk, v. Obs. [ad. L. tnculc-dre to Incul- 
cate : perh. immed. after F. inculquer (1549 in 
Hatz.-Parra.).] trans. = Inculcated. 

1528 in Burnet Hist . Ref. II. 85 To inculke unto Him the 
saM Points and Considerations. 2537 Inst. Chr. Man 
F vijb, These thynges. .shoulde be continually taughte and 
inculked into the eares of all true christen people. 3562 Bp. 
Gardiner Let. to Somerset in Foxe A. 4* (1563) 74o Yf 

your Grace thlnke not yourselfe encombred with my babling 
and inculking. 2576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 34 
Which sentence Saint Paul, .went about to inculke into the 
minde of the Athenians. 

f IllCuTp, v. Obs. rare ~~ 1 . [ad. L. inculp-dre 
to Inculpate, perh. after F. inculper (Cotgr. 1 61 1).] 
trans. - Inculpate v. 

2612 Shelton Qmx. 11. vi. 1. 108 Foq if Chrysostomes im- 
atience and head-long desire slew him, why should mine 
onest proceeding and care be inculped therewithal!? 

Inculpable (inkrrlpab’I), a. Now rare. [ad. 
late L. inculpdbiliSy f. in- (In- 3 ) + culpdbilis Cul- 
pable.] Not culpable; blameless; free from blame. 

2492 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 2495) 1. Prol. f b/i 
They knewe not that ony euyll were done in the worlde, ne 
also what synne was : But they were all utterly Inculpable. 
2540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 31 Suche personages as neuer 
were infamed with any vice notable, and whose lyues be 
inculpable. 1649 Jer. Taylor G/. Exemp. 1. v. 353 Little 
more then sins of pure and inculpable ignorance. 2730 
Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 56 If his error is inevitable, or 
such as.. he could not help, he is inculpable. 2858 Faber 
Spir. Confer. (1870) 160 There are inculpable unrealities to 
which bodily weakness exposes us. 

Hence Inculp ability = next. 

_ 2765 G. Canning Patriotism in Sch. Satire (1802) 326 Pity- 
ing Justice tacks, in their defence, Inculpability to want of 
sense. 

Inculpableness. [f. prcc. + -ness.] Blame- 

lessness. 

2548 Udall Erasnt. Par. Luke xi. 2x1 The puritle con- 
sisteth in the inculpablenesse and innocencie of the herte. 
2684 Sharp Disc. cone. Conscience 29 The great thing., is 
the Culpableness or Inculpableness ; the Faultiness or Inno- 
cence of the mistake. 

IncuTpably, adv. [f. as prec. + - ly 2 .] Blame- 
lessly, innocently. 

1536 Latimer Serin. .5- R em. (Parker Soc.) 1377 Though I 
am not altogether so scrupulous, yet I would it were done 
inculpably and duly. 1649 Jer. TavlOR Gt. Exemp . 1 1 . vm. 

81 God will accept the will for the deed when the external 
act is inculpably out of our powers. 2685 Case Donottng 
Conscience 96 A man may very innocently and inculpably 
be Ignorant of it. 3864 Manning Let. to Putty .M The 
Church leaches that men may be inculpablv out of US pale. 

*f- IncuTpate, a. Obs. rare . [ad. !>. incut fat- 
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us, f. in- (In- 3) + culpdtus, pa. pple. of culparc 
to blame.] Unblamed, blameless, inculpable. 

i6iz T. James Jesuit's Down/. 14 Even' Iesuit takes vpon 
him to be an illuminate, an jnculpate guider of soules. 1647 
JtR. Taylor Lib. Proph. xi. 171 Causes of Errour in the 
exercise of Reason which are inculpate in themselves. 

Inculpate (i'nkzripc't, mkzrlp^t), v. [f. med. 
L. inculpat ppl. stem of inculpdre , f. in- (In- 
+ culpdre to blame ; cf. exculpate. As to the pro- 
nunciation, see Contemplate.] 

1. trails. To bring a charge against; to accuse; 
to blame, find fault with. 

1799 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. 1 . 111. iii. 173 Gildas incul- 
pates hint for having destroyed his uncle. 1833 l. Taylor 
Fanat. vi. 185 We should be slow to inculpate motives. 
3846 De Quincev Glance JVks. Mackintosh Wks. XIII. 65 
The poor lady could have had no rational motive for in- 
culpating herself. 

2. To involve in a charge ; to incriminate. 

1839-40 W. Irving 7 Volfert's R. (1855) 257 De Mille .. 

confessed to a plot to murder the broker, . . and inculpated 
the Count in the crime. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
427 Attempting to exculpate himself and inculpate Dr. 
Nassau for not having told him one was necessary. 

Hence Inculpated, Inculpating ppl. adjs . 

' t 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. hi. ix, Will not perhaps the 
inculpated Deputies consent to withdraw voluntarily? 1864 
Daily Tel. 8 June, Major-General Dix .. was .. ordered 
forthwith to stop the further publication of the inculpated 
newspapers. 1892 Pall Mall G. 15 Mar. 2/3 , 1 think it is 
generally felt that the inculpating lie is more serious than 
the exculpating falsehood. 

Inculpation (inkzrip^-Jan). [n. of action f. 
Inculpate : see -ation. Cf. F. inculpation (1752 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action of inculpating ; 
blame, censure, incrimination. 

1798 Sir M. Eden in Ld. Auckland s Corr. (1862) III. 
389, I should be sorry to have my career terminate in a 
manner that will be interpreted as an inculpation of me. 
1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss ., Stud. Math. (1852) 266 
As to the inculpation of the Metaphysicians — why was 
Locke not mentioned in place of Hume? 1850 Grote 
Greece it. Ixv. VIII. 290 In this assembly the most bitter 
inculpations were put forth against the Athenians. 1871 
Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. xi. 329 We do not think him 
equally successful in his inculpation of the Confederates. 

. b. transf. Blame, fault, rare. 

3822 Byron Werner ir. i, I should rather lay The inculpa- 
tion on the Hungarian. 

Inculpative (inkwlpativ), a. [f. L. inculpat-, 
ppl. stem (see Inculpate v.) + -ive.] =next. 

1802 Syp. Smith Lett, iii, With the inculpative part of 
your criticisms on mine I very much agree. ^ 2802-32 
Bent ham Ration. Eyid. Wks. 1843 VII. 37 The incidents 
by which the conclusiveness of an inculpative presumption 
may be proved. 

Inculpatory (inktf'lpatori), a. [f. as prec. + 
-Oyw .] Tending to in culpate or in eliminate ; attri- 
buting fault or blame. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. m. ii. From the Southern 
Cities come addresses of an almost inculpatory character. 
3844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 495 The second of the 
inculpatory letters. 2885 J. Martineau Types Eth. Th. 
II. 158 A very sufficient vocabulary of inculpatory words. 

Incult (inkz? It), a. Now rare. Also 7 inculte. 
[ad. L. incultus , f. in- (In- 3) + cultus, pa. pple. of 
colere to cultivate. Cf. F. inculte ( 1 5 - 1 6 th c.).] 

1. Uncultivated, untilled, in a state of natural 
wildness. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. it. iii. nr. (1651) 326 Germany 
then, saith Tacitus, was incult and horrid, now full of 
magnificent Cities. 2730-46 Thomson Autumn 884 Her 
forests huge, Incult, robust, and tall. 1864 Sala Diary in 
Attter. (1865) I. xii. 340 There were no trees, hedgerows, 
gardens visible. All was incult and horrid — without form 
and void. 

2. Unpolished, nntrimmed, inartistic, rude. 

2599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physicke TransI, to Rdr. 
1, 1 hope, and trust the most curteous Reader will accept., 
this my most inculte and vntilled labour. i6ti W. Sclater 
Key (1629) 1 14 Eyther incult and horrid stones or unshapen 
and rude matter. 1669 Boyle Conln. Nesu Exp. 11. Pref. 
(1682) 9 The reading of so incult and unpolite a Rhapsodie. 
a 1853 Mary WoLLSTONECRAFT(Webster), His style is diffuse 
and incult. 2887 Saintsbury Hist. Eltzab. Lit. iii. (1890) 60 
The miscellaneous . . writers, who, incult and formless as 
their work was, at least maintained the literary tradition. 

3. Of persons, their manners, etc. : Wanting in 
culture or refinement ; inelegant, rough, coarse. 

2621 Burton Anal. Mel. To Rdr. 56 Let- them be rude, 
stupid, ignorant, incult. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 8 
In the more incult and fierce behaviour of our English and 
Saxon Ancestors. 2862 Symonds in Life (2895) 1 . 208 She 
saw his coarseness at once. Hejs incult, but clever. x8ot 
C. Wordsworth Ann. Early Life ii. 245 His [Neander s] 
appearance was very incult. 

+ IncuTtivate, a. Ohs. [f. In - 3 + L. cu p 
ttvde-us , pa. pple. of cult ware to Cultivate. Cf. 
F. incidlivi (i 6 th c.) . ] *= next. 

2662 Glanvill Van. Dogm. xii.115 As they did of old upon 

the Barbarism of the incultivate. Heathen. Ibid. xvii. 165 
The modem Retainers to the Stagmte have spent their sweat 
and pains upon the most litigious parts of his Philosophy; 
while those, that find less play for the contending Genius, 
are incultivate. 1806 Anna Seward Lett. (x8n) VI. 284 
Nothing but the understanding and the heart are left in- 
Cultivate. * 

1* IncuTtivated, a. Ohs. [In- 3 .] Unculti- 
vated ; uncultured ; unpolished, rude. 

2663 Sis T. Herbert T rat*. (2677) 3S0 IT A The soil 
although incultivated, so full of vigour that it procreates 


without seed. 1682 Evats Grot ins' War <5- Peace 85 If 
there be .. any Land that is desart and incultivated. 2694 
G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV , cccxxii, Where Minds 
incultivated, feed their owne Thistles of Rage, to boast the 
highest growne. 27x6 M. Davies ^7 then. Brit. 1 1 l.Crit. Hist. 

7 More like Verbose .. Catechists, or even Exorcists, than 
well educated Scholars.. in their incultivated Exarations. 

Incultiva'tion. rare. [In- 3 .] Want of cul- 
tivation; uncultivated condition. 

2784 J. Berrington Hist. Abeillard 108 (T.) In that state 
of incultivation which nature in her luxuriant fancies loves 
to form. 

t IncuTture. Ohs . rare. [In- 3.] Want of 
culture or cultivation. 

3627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xlix. 257 The Inculture of 
the World would perish it into a Wilderness, should not the 
Activeness of Commerce make it an universal City. 2653 
Consid. Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 48 The smallnesse of Com- 
merce, paucity, poverty, and inculture of people. 2867 
C. J. Smith Syn. Anton., Agriculture, .. Fallowness. 
Inculture. 

f Inert* nib, Ohs. rare . [ad. L. incumb-ere ; 
see Incumbent a.] 

1. intr. To be incumbent; to lie upon something. 

2629 [see IncumBINC ppl. a.]. 

2. To lie down ; to succumb, yield. 

3656 S. H. Gold- Law 24 , 1 am too weak and brittle to 
deal with you, so chnse rather to Incumbe, then try it out 
with such a Combatant. 

Ineurab, obs. form of Income. 
tlnctrmbence. Ohs. [f. Incumbent: see 
next and -Ence.] a. The fact of being incumbent ; 
an overhanging or impending, "b. A matter that 
is incumbent ; a duty or obligation. 

3677 Hale Contentfl. it. 227 When the Necessity and 
Fear, and Incumbence of Evil is removed [etc]. 2681 
Bukthogge An Argument (1684) 18 Which Duty and 
Incumbence, and the Consequentialness of it from the 
Covenant, is [etc-]. 1700 RycaUt Coutn. Knolles'' Hist. 

Turks III. 131 The next care and incumbence of the 
Generals was to provide Winter-quarters. 1768 Woman of 
Honor III. 137 The education of his only son. .he held too 
sacred an incumbence to trust to anyone but himself. 

Incumbency (inkzrmbensi). [f. Incumbent : 
see -ency.J 

1. The condition of lying or pressing upon some- 
thing ; brooding ; a spiritual brooding or over- 
shadowing. Now rare or Ohs. 

2651 Raleigh's Ghost 226 The sacred Writ, .being writen 
by the peculiar incumbency and direction of the holy Ghost. 
2663 Flagellum or O. Cronnvcll (1672) J24 And the addle 
eggs put under the chill incumbency of other wildfoul. 2805 
Wordsw. Prelude iii. xi6 Felt Incumbencies more awful, 
visi tings Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul. 

b. With an and pi . : That which is incumbent; 
an incumbent weight or mass, 

2679 Evelyn Sylva 1. iii. (ed. 3) 25 We find them [some 
trees] more fragil, and not so well qualified to support great 
incumbencies and weights. 2687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 456 
It becomes altogether unfit for strong Incumbencies, or 
other robust Uses. 1889 Comh. Mag. Mar. 269 The stream 
is choked with its compact incumbency of snow, 

2. The quality of being incumbent as a duty ; an 
incumbent duty or obligation. Now rare. 

a 2608 Donne Let. Sir H. G. in Lett. (1651) 72 The duties 
of a man, of a friend, of a husband, of a father, and all the in- 
cumbencies of a family, 2667 Loud. Gaz. N o. 359/2 , 1 have 
thought it an Incumbency both upon my Place and Duty, 
to represent to Your Majesty the Scandal, that will be given 
to all the World. J798 T. Chalmers Posth. Wks. (1849) 
VI. 9 They witl there recognise the doctrines which it is 
incumbent on them to believe, and .. the sources of this 
incumbency'. 2799 Washington Lett. Writ. 2893 XIV. 
284, I feel an incumbency to inform you, that another copy 
of that letter has been either surreptitiously obtained, or 
fabricated. 1846 Grote Greece il iv. II. 423 The celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games thus became numbered among 
the incumbencies of Elis. 2868 Browning Ring f Bk. x. 
363 Speaks or keeps silence, as himself sees fit, Without the 
least incumbency to lie. 

3. The position or office of an incumbent ; now 
only Eccl. (or Iransf. from this). Also, the sphere 
in which an incumbent exercises his functions, and 
the period during which the office is held. 

C 2656 Bramhall Keplic. v. 202 The Pope having in- 
stituted one man into a Bishoprick, cannot during his in- 
cumbency give the joint government of his Church to 
another. 3657 Howell Londinop. 38 There be many 
things that concern the incumbency of the Conservator of so 
noble a River. 2681 Burnet Hist. Ref II, Pref. (R.), 
They have now the same right by their incumbency that . 
they then had. 1841 W. Spalding Italy <$• It. Isl II. 37 
This bishop's incumbency falls under the reign of Alexander 
Severus. 2851 Gladstone Glean. VI. Ixi. 41 Inviting the 
clergy of the various incumbencies . . to frame, .lists. 2886 
Law Times' Rep. LI II. 708/1 [He] has ..retired from his I 
incumbency and given up his benefice. 2895 Daily Hews j 
12 July 5/2 With the present incumbenc3’ of the Board of 
Trade, there is no knowing what may happen. 

Incumbent (inkzrmbent), sb. [ad. L. incitm - 
hent-em : see next. The use of the term in senses 
1 and 2 is peculiar to English, and app. belongs to 
a med.L. sense of L. incutnbPre - * obtinere, possi- 
dere, ut est apnd Jurisconstiltos * (Du Cange).] 

I. The holder of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

2425 Rolls Parlt. IV. 306/1 As if the Benefice were voide, 
he dethe of yencumbent of ye same. 2534 Act 26 Hen, VI I /, 
c. 3 § 17 Any incumbent of any of the dignitees, benefices, or 
promocions spirituall afore especified. 3573 Wills «$• Inv. 
N. C. (Surtees 1835) L392 Also I giue to ye incombent two 
cowbords a sidbord an aLraerie. 2641 Temtesde la Ley s.v.. 


Who is . . called the Incumbent of that Church, because he 
doth bend all his study to the discharge of the cure there. 
*739 Whitefield in Life <5- Jmls. (1756) 147 The Incum- 
bent lent me the Church. 2784 J. Potter Virtuous Vil- 
lagers II. 137 The present incumbent on the living, .is.. in 
a dangerous state of illness. 3818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV, 
27 Every parson, vicar, or other incumbent of any ecclesias- 
tical benefice, is enabled to exchange parsonage houses and 
glebe lands, with the consent of the patron and bishop, for 
other houses and lands._ 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxiv, 
An incumbent of this diocese. 

2. In general sense;. The bolder of any office. 
Now rare. 

2672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 243 They [kings] are the In- 
cumbents of whole Kingdoms, and the Rectorship of the.. 
People . . rests upon them. 1700 Astky trSaa vedra- Fax a rdo 
II.ai'Tis necessary besides to settle acompetent Salary upon 
each Office, such as the incumbent maylive handsomely upon. 
<2x832 Bentham Offic. Aptitude Wks. 1843 V. 339 Who is 
there that does not know, that the value of an office to the 
incumbent is directly as the emolument, and inversely as 
the labour?" <22852 Webster Wks. 11877) IL 49 We pro- 
test agajnst doctrines which regard offices as created for the 
sake of incumbents. 1884 Law Times LXXVII. if 2 The 
incumbents, for the time being, of the various coronerships. 

3. One wh 0 leans over something, notice-use. 

1719 Free-Thinker Ho. 143 P 5 Indocil Incumbents over 

Folios. 


Incumbent (inkembent), a. [ad. L. inettm- 
henl-em , pres. pple. of incnmblre to lie upon, to 
lean or press upon, to apply oneself to, etc,, f. iit- 
(In- 2 ) + cumbere to lie ; cf. Cumbent.J 
1. That lies, leans, rests, or presses with its weight 
upon something else. Const, on. 

3624 Wotton Archil, in Relig. (1672) 61 Two Incumbent 
Figures gracefully leaning upon it towards one another. 2667 
Milton P.L.i. 226 With expanded wings he stears his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky Air. 2782 Pennant Jourti.fr. 
Chester to Load. 88 His figure, .is engraven on the incumbent 
alabaster slab. ^ 1825 J. Nicholson Operat . Mech. 96 The 
wheel, with its incumbent apparatus, weighs about 20 tons. 
2853 LyttoN My Hovel v. iv. Rising from his incumbent 
posture. 2853 Herschel Pop. Lee/. Sc. iv. § 18 (1873) x 5 6 
It goes to add to the weight incumbent on the polar. 

fig. 2782 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. xxx. III. 161 The nations .. 
must have pressed with incumbent weight on the confines 
of Germany. 2862 Merivale R out. Etttf. (1865) III. xxvi. 
230 All support was withdrawn, and the incumbent mass of 
the conquerors rushed headlong over the bodies of their 
adversaries. 

b. poet . Of things which lean or hang twr some- 
thing else : also of darkness, breaking waves, etc. 

2719 Young Paraphr. Job Wks. 3757 I. 207 Death's in- 
most chambers did.st Thou ever see?., and wade To the 
black portal thro’ th’ incumbent shade? 2728-46 Thomson 
Spring 41 Incumbent o'er the shining shore The master 
leans. 2740 Somerville Hobbinol t. 209 Like some huge 
Rock he stands, That breaks th’ incumbent Waves. 2810 
Southey Kehamn xxt. i, The Ship shot through the incum- 
bent night. 1810 1 Scott Lady of L. m. xxvi. Many a rock., 
in random ruin piled . . frowned incumbent o’er the spot. 

2 .spec. a. Fhysics. Of air, fluid, or other weight, 
with reference to the downward pressure exerted 
by it. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. ii. 38 The Atmosphere 
incumbent upon the upper part of the same key or stopple. 
2794 G. Adams Nat. $ Exp. Philos. I. 53 The lower air 
presses the palm of the hand as much upwards, as the in- 
cumbent column presses the back part_ downwards. 3831 
Lardner Pneumat. iii. 243 The elasticity of the air which 
surrounds us is equal to the weight of the incumbent atmo- 
sphere. 

b. Geol. Overlying and resting (upon) ; super- 
imposed, superincumbent, as a stratum. 

2789 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 79 The whole is in- 
cumbent on regular basalt pillars, of various dimensions. 
x8ix Pinkerton Petral. I. 569 Coal sometimes contains .. 
crystals of calcareous spar, perhaps infiltrated from incum- 
bent limestone. 1839 Murchison Silur. Sysf. 1. xxxi. 412 
The Lower Ludlow shale or mudstone is as uniformly in- 
cumbent on the Wenlock limestone. 1874 Lyell Elem. 
Geol. xiii. 190^ The shells of the Incumbent yellow sand of 
the same territory. 


c. Bol. Said of an anther when it lies flat against 
the inner side of the filament ; of cotyledons when 
the back of one is applied to the radicle. 

1760 J. Lee Ittirod. Bot. 11. xix. (1765) 112 The Antherai 
incumbent. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bol. 38 Anthers in- 
cumbent, with contiguous lobes. 2851 Balfour Bot. 5 601. 
288 The cotyledons are applied to each other by their faces, 
and the radicle is folded on their back, so as to be dorsal, 
and the cotyledons are incumbent. 2872 Oliver liletn. Bot. 
11. 139 Compare.. Sisymbrium, with the radicle curved over 
the back of one of the cotyledons (incumbent). 

d. Entorn . Applied to wings which at rest lie 
horizontally upon the body, as those of most moths. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 337 Incumbent .. wings 
which when at rest cover the back of the insect. 2856-8 
W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 3*1 Wings incumbent. 

e. Zool. Of hairs, spines, etc. : Lying along the 
surface on which they grow. 

f. Omith. Of the hallux or hind toe of a bird ; 
Resting on the ground or other support with its 
whole length, its insertion being on a level \uth 
the anterior toes {Cent. Diet.). 

3. Resting or falling upon a person as a dutj or 
obligation. Const, on, upon (jdso 1*^)* n 

2567 in Row Hist- Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 35 The host of God 
. .shall doe all incumbent to them for the establishing of the 
true religion. 1637-5° did. 344 Thefirst dung incum- 
bent to be done tbere was to have deposed and e xcommu- 
meat their Lordships. 2653 Cromwell Sp. 4 J uly in Carlyle, 
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That there was a duty incumbent upon us. 1713 Berkeley 
Hylas ff Phil. in. Wks. 1S71 I. 348 It would still te in- 
cumbent on you to shew those words were not taken in 
the vulgar acceptation. 1851 Gladstone Glean . IV.’ i. i, 
I have come home with a deep sense of the duty incumbent 
upon me. 1865 Reader 14 ]an. 39/1 Our author thinks that 
it is the incumbent duty of England to promote emigration 
to such a country’. 

fb. Falling as a charge or pecuniary liability. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 23 As to debts, obliga- 
tions, and incumbent charges, they speak not a word. 1776 
Adam Smith IV. N. (1869) I. Introd. 4 Defraying the ex- 
penses incumbent on the whole society. 

f c. Resting or vested as a right. Obs . * 

1652 Persuasive to Compliance 13 The decision of all con- 
troversies lay incumbent in the person of the King onely. 
f 4. Weighing upon the mind or feelings. Obs. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. 155 Ambition, and Covet- 
ousnesse are Passions .. that are perpetually incumbent, 
and pressing. 17x1 Shaftesd. Cltarac. (1737) H. *• § 3 - 

30 Things are no less active and incumbent on the Mind, 
at all Seasons, and even when the real Objects themselves 
are absent. 

f5. Impending, imminent, threatening. Obs. 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Burd. Is sack, in Phenix (1708) II. 295 
God’s Judgments are incumbent and imminent upon Church 
and Kingdom. 1682 Evats Grotius' War ff Peace 82 When 
the danger incumbent is past, restitution is to be made, if 
we are able. 1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life ff Writ. 
(1832) II. 383 The proselytes will return to their original 
sentiments as soon as the incumbent terror is removed. 

•j* 0. Bending or applying one’s energies to some 
work ; closely occupied with something. Const, on 
(upon), over, to. Obs. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xix. 149 a, Lowe men spiri- 
tually are suche, as are incumbent and dooe rest on filthie or 
vile and transitory’ thy nges. 1650 B ULWE R A ntkropomet. 

8 What she is most incumbent upon, and which she alwayes 
eholds, are those things which appertain to action and 
utility’. x668 Clarendon Vindicat. Tracts (1727) 39 Every- 
body remembers the multiplicity of business the king was 
incumbent to at that time. 1814 Scott Wav. (ed. 1) iii, 
He was losing for ever the opportunity of acquiring habits 
of firm and incumbent [later edd. assiduous] application. 

f7. In occupation of a benefice; holding the 
position of an incumbent. Const, on. Obs. 

1604 N. D. 3rd Pt. Three Convert. Eng. 193 He had 
byn depriued .. from a certayne benefice, that lie vnjustly 
.. was incumbent vpon. 1655 Fuller Ch . Hist. it. ii. § 68 
Parishes . . places bounded in regard of the Profits from the 
people therein, payable onely to a Pastour incumbent there. 
a i65x — Worthies (1840) III. 210 He was never incumbent 
on any living with cure of souls. 

Hence Incrrmbently adv. rare , in an incumbent 
manner, after the manner of an incumbent weight. 

1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 229 A duty.. which 
presses most incumbently on all those who stand by the wheel 
that s»hapes the course of the state. 

Incu*mbentess. nonce-wd. ff. Incumbent 
sb. + -ess.] A female incumbent or occupant. 

1760 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1833) III. 371 The 
ancient barony of Clinton, which is fallen to her by the 
death of the last incumbentess. 

Incumber, variant of Encumber. 
t Incu’mbing, ///. a. Obs. ff. Incumb v. + 
-ING 2 .] Lying upon, overlying ; — Incumbent a. 1 . 

1620 Sir W. Mure True Crucif. 563 Crusht downe with 
weight of Gods incumbing wrath. 

flncumbrtion. Obs. rare — 1 , [n. of action, 

irreg. f. L. ineumbere (of which the ppl. stem incu- 
bit- gave L. incu bili on -cm).] The action of lying 
or pressing upon. (In quot.yf^.) 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. iii, The souls of connoisseurs 
themselves by long friction and incumbition, have the hap- 
piness at length to get all be-virtu’d. 

Incumbrance, etc., var. Encumbrance, etc. 
Incummiscibility : see Incommiscibility. 
Inclinable (inki/7'nab'l). [a. F. inclinable , 
ad. L. *incundbu/um : see next.] A book printed 
in the infancy of the art. Chiefly in //. = next, 2 . 

x885 P. Fitzgerald Book Fancier 32 Concerning the in- 
cunables or cradle books. xB86 Lang Books 4- Bookmen 
(1887) 133 Incunables ! for you I sigh. 1894 Month May 
xi6 One of the early * Incunables' or * Fifteeners’. 

11 Incunabula (inkimiarbitfla), sb. pi. [L. in- 
cunabula (neut pi.) swaddling-clothes, hence cradle, 
and fig. childhood, beginning, origin, i.cuiix cradle.] 

1. The earliest stages or first traces in the develop- 
ment of anything. 

X824 De Quincey Falsif.Hist. Eng. Wks. 1800 IX. 300 
Here they fancythat they can detect the incunabula of the 
revolutionary spirit. 1832 — Charlemagne ibid.V. 361 Here, 
too, we behold in their incunabula, .the existing kingdoms 
of Christendom. 1864 J. Martineau Ess., Rev. etc. (1891) 
1 1. 476The Gospel is silent respecting the incunabula of the 
Master’s life. 

2. (With sing, incunabutum ) : Books produced 
in the infancy of the art of printing ; spec, those 
printed before J 500 . 

xSSx Neale Notes^ Dalmatia etc. I. 9 What are Incuna- 
bula? you ask. It is the name that Germans give to books 
printed before 150a. 1866 Sat.Rcv. 21 Sept. 30s The fac- 
simile of a most interesting ‘ incunabulum 1885 Even. 
Standard xx Apr. x/x ‘Tall ’ copies and 4 large paper * copies, 
incunabula anti Elrcvirs. 

3. Ornith. The breeding-places of a species of bird. 
Hence Incuna’tmlar a., of or pertaining to early 

printed books. 

1889 Athenxum x 5 June 752/1 Each paragraph, .decorated 
with an imposing and quite incunabutar r. 


Incur (inkou), v. Also 5-7 incur(r(e, 7 -cure, 
6-7 encuxr(e. [ad. L. inenrr-ere to run (into, to- 
wards, against), f. in- (In- -) -f currerc to run : cf. 
,OF. encorre , - courre , mod.F. encourir , .] 

I. inir. fL To run, flow, fall, or come to or 
into ; to fall (within a period of lime, the scope of 
an argument, etc.). Obs. 

1536 Art. Insurgents in Froude Hist. Eng. III. 157 note. 
We humbly beseech . . that the Lady Mary may be made 
legitimate, and the former statute therein annulled, for the 
danger if the title might incur to the crown of Scotland. 
1619 Ussher Lett. (1686) 69 The beginning of Dhilkarnain 
.. certainly doth incurr in annum periodi Julianae 4402. 
c 1620 A. Hume 2 >rc 7 . Tongue xi. 33 Becaus sum nounes 
incurre into adverbes, let us alsoe noat their differences. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 5x3 For it .. commeth oftner 
into their remembrance, and incurreth likewise more into 
the note of others. 1652 Bp. Hall Invis. World 1. § 7 These 
graces do incur into each other, and are not possible to be 
severed. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 146 Kircherus in 
the first Book of his Egyptian Antiquities .. supposeth the 
first 15 Dynasties to have incurred before the Flood. 

t b. To come in so as to meet the eye, the ob- 
servation, etc. ; to occur. Obs. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 98 They are Inuisible, and incurre not 
to the Eie. iMi_ Evelyn Corr. 27 Sept, in Mem. (18x9) II. 
215^ If any thing incurr to you of Curious. .you will greately 
oblige that Assembly of Virtuosi in communicating any pro- 
ductions of the places you trauell thro’. 1692 South 12 Serm. 
(1697) I. 317 According to the different Quality of External 
Objects that incurr into the Senses. 

c. To devolve or accrue ; to supervene. 

1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) I. 546 The principal, with 
the interest incurring before and after the war. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 17 No lapse incurs by the non-presentation 
of the patron, within six months. 

f2. To run into (danger, etc.); to render oneself 
liable to (damage). Obs. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VII l, c. 15 Other spyrituall persones 
.. haue fallen and incurred into dyuers daungers of his 
lawes. X533 Sir W. Fitzwilliam in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
II. 28 All suche pore people as shulde receyve her said 
Maundy shulde encurre to farre in daungier of. .Lawes, and 
of High Treason. 1620 Shf.lton Qtiix. III. xiii. 82 God 
"deliver me . . out of this dangerous Profession of being a 
Squire, into which I have this second time, incurr’d. 

II. trans. 

f 3. To run into; to move or pass into, on, or 
against ; to come upon, meet with. Obs. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouefs Bk. Pltysicke Ded. f> Whose 
beaten footepath,your. .Maiestyes. .persone doth so incurre. 
<1x677 Barrow Semi. (16S7) I. viii. 92 He that is no longer 
affected with a benefit than it incurrs the sense, and suffers 
not it self to be disregarded, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I- 
205 Those imported from the East, Where first they were 
incurr’d, are held the best. 

4. To run or fall into (some consequence, usually 
undesirable or injurious) ; to become through one’s 
own action liable or subject to; to bring upon 
oneself. 

i 535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 699 And so this Robert in- 
currit greit skayth, And frustrat war than of tha kinrikis 
bayth. *579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 54, I should haue .. 
incurred the suspicion of fraud. 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 
67 His Trespassers not almost a fault T* encurre a priuate 
checke. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 15 Thepj not obeying, In- 
curr’d, what could they less, the penaltie. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 155 p 1 No weakness of the human mind has 
more frequently incurred animadversion. X795 Burke Th. 
Scarcity Wks. 1842 II. 253 All the expence is incurred 
gratis. x8x2 H. & J. Smith Re/. Addr. x. (1873) 91 Dissem- 
inating falsehood without incurring favour. 1838 Lytton 
Calderon ii. 65, I owe you the greatest debt one man can 
incur to another. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ittd. I. 581 He 
incurred the displeasure of his sovereign.^ 1867 Freeman 
Nona. Cong. I. v. 366 A fine., was incurred in ordinary cases. 
1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. Th. II. 48 Feelings which 
incur, .our disgust or complacency. 

f b. Obsolete constructions. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 141 The tenthe part 
fro God yif thou withdrawe, Thou muste incurre.. To been 
accursyd by rigour of the lawe. 1726 Amherst Terras Fit. 
Pref. 20. He has attempted this change, without incurring 
upon himself that obloquy and clamour, which usually 
attend such innovations. 

+ 5. To cause to be incurred; to bring on or 
upon (some one) ; to entaii. Obs. 

1627 Hakewill Afcl. iv. xii. § 5 (1630) 471 The Apostles 
warinesse in not naming it expressely, lest thereby he should 
incurre hatred against the Christian Professours and 
Religion. 1747 Adv. Kidnapped Orphan 201 The pusil- 
lanimous behaviour of the lieutenant, .incurred on him the 
contempt.of the whole corps. 1784 Laura ff A ugustus II I. 
28 This sickness has necessarily incurred expences, which 
we are unable to bear. 

Hence Incurred (inkzrjd) ppl. a.; Incurring 
(inkii'iii)) vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1 599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Incurrimiento, running into, 
falling into, incurring. 1644 Milton Judgitt. Bncer x), Not 
death but the incurring of notorious infamy. 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria III. 181 The interior trade, which they pronounced 
unequal to the expenses incurred, a 1800 J. Brown Scrm. 
(1892) 120 The recklessly incurred . . debt. 

Incurability (inkiibrabrlili). [f. next: see 
-ity ; cf. F. incur abilite.] The quality of being 
incurable; inctirableness. 

Mythomysies 2 To helpe on these diseases to in- 
curability. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, in. XS7 The incurability 
of Cancers and Quartans. 1761 Cantwell in Phil. Trans. 
LI 1.520 That the incurability proceeded from.. some other 
distemper complicated with the cataract. x868 Farrar 
Seekers Conchy 875) 3301116 supposed incurability of eviL 


Incurable (inkiu°Tab*l), a. (sb.) [a. OF. in- 
curable ( 1 3 - 1 4 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. i'ncur- 
dbilis , f. in- (In- 3) + curabilis Curable.] 

1. That cannot be cured; incapable of being 

healed by medicine or medical skill. v 

. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 520 Venym of snakis in- 
curabil. 1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. ix. 5 But the Lord God of 
Yrael.. smote hym with a wound incurable., c 1386 Chaucer 
Monk's T. 610 God. .him. .smoot With invisible wottnde,ay 
incurable. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. cct. 183 The mormal 
.. .be hald Incurable. 1533 More Apol. xii. Wks. 870/2 For 
healthe of the whole bodye, cutte and cast of the incurable 
cancred partes therefro. 17x5 Nelson Addr. Pers. Qual. 
■210 We nave not, for instance, a Hospital for the Incurable. 
2846 Trench Mirac. x. (1862) 216 The disease. . was incurable 
by the art and skill of mail. 

2. transf. and fig . Not admitting of remedy, cor- 
rection, or reformation. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. jcih. 13 How lewed men ben 
ladde . . porugh vnkonnynge curatoures to incurable peynes. 
1560 Jewel Scrm. bef. Queen , Ps. Ixix. 9, That yet before 
the faulte be incurable, there may be some redresse. 1595 
Shaks. John v. i. 16 Present medcine must be ministred, Or 
’ouerthrow incureable" ensues. 1665 Glanvill Def. Van. 
Dogm. 82 The Transcripts were full of errour and incurable 
defects. 1725 Berkeley Propos. Suppl. Ch. Plant. Wks. III. 
226 Ignorance is not so incurable as error. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 386 The faults of James's head and heart 
were incurable. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. x. 203 
Wasps are incurable drunkards. • 

B. sb. A person suffering from an incurable 
disease. Usually in pi. 

1652 Howell tr. Giraffi's Kez>. Naples 11. 131 They burnt 
the Monastery of Santa Maria, together with the Hospital 
of the Incurables, a 1745 Swirr (1.), If idiots and lunaticks 
cannot be found, incurables may oe taken into the hospital. 
17 66 Chesterf.. Lett. 1 Aug. (1774) IV. 245 To withdraw in 
the fulness of his powers . . from the House of Commons .. 
'and to go into that Hospital of Incurables, the House of 
Lords. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Southwark , This 
hospital .. is said to be for incurables, i.e. for such as are 
turned out of other hospitals for any ailments that are in- 
curable (except lunacy). x8i6 Southey in Q. Rev. XIV. 353 
To leave a country which, like a lunatic hospital, contained 
only fools and incurables. 

Incnrableness (inkiu»Tab’lnes).- [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being incurable. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempl., N. T. iv. vii, The. .incurable- 
.nesse of her di*ease both sent her to seek Christ, and moved 
Christ to her cure. X807 Med. Jrtil. XVII. 362 The incur- 
ableness of the complaint. 1817 Bentham Plan Pari. Ref. 
Introd. 199 The incurableness of the disorder, and the con- 
sequently incurable corruptness of Honourable House. 

Incurably (inkifio'rabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
•lt 2 .] In an incurable manner or condition ; to an 
incurable degree. 

1529 More Suppl. Soutys Wks. 322/1 Some other whose 
body is so incurablye corrupted, that they shall waiter and 
toller. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc . vi. (R.), If any man 
shall fraudulently sell an horse, which he knows secretly 
and incurably diseased, to another for sound. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry ff Plus. xii. 212 The French Language is .. void of 
Harmony and Variety, and incurably discordant 1847-8 

H. Miller First Impr. i. (1857) 4 Of all great losses and 
misfortunes, his [the hero’s] master achievement — the taking 
of a nation— is the greatest and most incurably calamitous. 
*1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 1. 285 Incurably given as they were 
to fighting in the best ordered times. 

fin curie. Obs. rare. [a. F. incurie (Cotgr.), 
ad. L. incuria carelessness, f. in- (In- 3) + cura 
care.] Carelessness. 

c 1540 tr. Pol.. Vcrg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 301 There 
varienge bothe in places and menns names. .1 thought good 
to advertise .. that their incurie may not be a blemishe to 
our historic. 1623 Cockeram, Incurie , carelesnesse. 

Incuriosity (inkiu°rip*siti). [f. Incurious ; 
cf. Curiosity, F. incuriosity.'] The quality or fact 
of being incurious, or without curiosity. 

1. The quality of being subjectively incurious; 
want or absence of care ; want of curiosity or in- 
terest in things. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. xiii. (1632) 605 How soft, how 
•gentle, and how sound a pillow is ignorance and incuriosity 
to rest a well composed head upon. 1659 H. L’Estrange 
Alliance Div. Off. 25 Lest by chance, either through 
ignorance or incuriosity, heterodox and unsound tenets be 
vented. 1752 Warburton Servt. Wks. x8n IX. i. 1 But his 
[Pilate’s] incuriosity or indifference, when Truth was offered 
to be laid before him as a private man, ..shews him in a light 
much Jess excusable. 18 zz Lamb Elia _ Scr. 1. Old ff New 
Schoolm I alone should stand un terrified, from sheer in- 
curiosity and want of observation.^ 2857 Buckle Civiliz. 

I. vii. -398 Books., from the general incuriosity of the people 
found but few readers. 

+ 2. The quality of being objectively incurious, or 
not carefully composed ; homeliness, inelegance. 

1661 Papers on Alter. Prayer Bk. 38 God heareth not 
Prayers, for the Rhetorick, and handsome Cadencies, and 
neatnesse of Expression, but will bear .. with some In- 
curiosity of words. 

f b. qua si-concr. An inelegant or careless trait. 
1651 Jer. Taylor Scrm. for Year 1. xv. 195 1 hinking all 
things become a good man ; even his gestures and little in- 
curiosities. , . 

Incurious (mkiip'rias), a. . [ad. L. incurifs-us 
careless, unconcerned, negligent, not done with 
care, f. in- (In- 3) + ciiridsus careful. Curious; cf. 
F. incurieux. In sense 7 , app. f. In- 3 + Curious.] 

I. Subjectively. 

1. Without care or concern : a. Not bestowing 
care; careless, negligent, heedless, b. Prec from 



INCURIOUSLY. 


care or apprehension; not anxious, untroubled. 
arch. (Constr. of.) 

1570 Levins Manip. 226/6 Incuriouse, incttriosus. a 1619 
Fotheruy Atheom. (1622) 270 Can we think that the Provi- 
dence .. should be so supinely incurious as to slight and 
neglect the falling of Kingdoms? 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. 
Proph. Ep Ded. 15 It would be hard to say that such 
Physitians are incurious of their Patients. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. VU.§ S31 In his Cloaths and Habit,., he was not 
now only incurious, but too negligent. - 1670 Maynwaring 
Vita Sana xv. 132 In a threefold manner the Soul .. is in- 
curious of the wellfare of the Body- 173^ L. Clarke Hist. 
Bible (1740) II. Oosp. vi. 157 But they, incurious of those' 
hell torments J udas felt. 1861 Lytton & F ane Taunhduser 
92 He wander’d forth, incurious of the way. 

2 . Not desirous of obtaining knowledge, informa- 
tion,* or news; umnquisitive, umnquiring, indif- 
ferent ; devoid of curiosity. 

1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng, (1626) 2 So incurious 
were they of further knowledg then what concerned their 
trade, a 1614 Donne EUatfayaror *205 Papias the Disciple 
of Saint John, whose times cannot be thought ignorant or 
incurious of Judas’ History. 1774 J. Bryant Alythol. I. 
155 Thete surely Was never a nation so incurious and in- 
different about truth. 1836 J. H. Newman Par. Scrnt. 
(1837) III. xii. 188, I am speaking of those of us who have 
learned to reflect, .. cot of the incurious or. illiterate. 184a 
Lytton Zattotit 29 Not with the absent brow and incurious 
air of students. 1883 Century Mag. XXV. 692/1 Cecil 
was. .incurious about the . . lives and character of her two* 
comrades, 

- 3 . Not careful in observation ; heedless, inatten- 
tive, careless. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 45 Exposed to the Eyes and 
notice of the more careless and incurious Observer. 17x3 
Derham PhyssTheol. (1740) II. 15 note, By an incurious 
view, it rather regrateth, than pleaseth the eye. 176a B. 
STiu.iNGFL. tr. Swed. Nai. Hist . in Misc. Tr. 359 note, It is 
a notion which prevails commonly that cows eat the crow- 
foot. .This shews how very incurious the country people 
are in relation to things they are every day conversant with. 
181a J. J. Henry Camp . agst. Quebec 223 Resembles the 
latter, in the bark and leaf so much, that an incurious eye 
might be deceived. 1848 R. I. Wilberforce Incarnation 
v. (1852) 99 He discerns the full meaning of what had at 
first fallen idly on his incurious ear. 

I - 4 . Not minute or carefnl in estimating ; not 
precise or fastidious ; not particular ; uncritical ; 
undiscriminating. Ohs. 

1645 Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents n6The meek spirit 
is incurious ; and . . takes his load from God (as the Camel 
from his Master) upon his knees. 1648 Herrick HesPer 
Wake, Players .. Base in action as in clothes; Yet with 
Strutts they will please The incurious villages. *728 Vanbr. 
& Cib, Prov . Husb . Epil., The greatest Blessing Heav’n 
e’er sent, Is in a Spouse, Incurious and Content. 1749 
Power Pros. Numbers 5 Many modem Writers .. are so 
very incurious in this Point, that provided there be Grammar 
and Thought they seem concerned for nothing else. 

II. Objectively. 

+ 5 . Not carefully or exquisitely prepared, made, 
composed, or done ; plain, homely, coaTse. 

1608-33 Bp. Hall AT edit. 4- Vows, Love Christ §ioCanst 
Thou, O blessed Saviour.be so taken with the incurious 
and homely features of thy faithful ones? Ibid., Sight 
Raven (1851) 74 No doubt, Elijah's stomach was often up 
before that his incurious diet came. 16x5 T._ Adams Black 
Devil 47 It [the house} is notsluttisb, for it is swept ; it is 
not incurious, for it is garnished. X691 tr. Emiliantic’s 
Frauds Rout. Monks 1x4 The Angel-Limner must have 
been but a Blockhead and Bungler at his Art, to draw such 
rude and incurious Stroaks.^ x8*4 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 535 
This solid piece of not incurious Sculpture, 
f 6. Not elaborate, or abstruse ; simple. Obs. 

*664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas.Popeiy 21 They establish no 
doctrine, neither curious nor incurious. 

7 . Unworthy of careful notice, not remarkable, 
uninteresting, deficient in interest ; not curious. 
(Esp. in negative forms of expression.) 

1747 Gould Eng. Ants 71 The Manner of the Process is 
not incurious. 1776 Twiss Tour Irel. 71 The inscriptions 
. .have never been published, and are not incurious. 1824 
Dibdin Libr. Comp. 589 The author of several very rare and 
not incurious pieces of poetry. 

Incuriously (inkiu»*riasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly In an incurious manner ; carelessly; with- 
out care, concern, or close attention. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. xiii, These . . who so slackly 
and incuriously receive their good fortune. 1654 H. 
L'Estrange Chat. I (1655) 56 Subize.. surprised the Isle of 
Rhe, then incuriously guarded. X735-8 Bolingbroke On 
Parties xix. (T.), In such an age. .public accounts [will be] 
rarely or incuriously inspected. _ 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy <Y 
Greece (1898) I. i. x8 You take it for a stone cross.. and you 
pass it by incuriously. 

Incuriousness (inkiiio-rinsnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being incurious ; =In- 
coriosity 1. 

x6ro Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists § 6 Maruell at this silent 
and sociable incuriousnesse. 1649 J er. Taylor Gl. Exemp. 
Hi. xv. 83 Jesus found his apoitles asleep, gently chiding 
their incuriousn«>e. * 75 * Chesterf. Lett. (1792) 111 - 
cclxvii. 222 How many are there . . who, from laziness, in- 
attention, and incuriousness, will not 50 much as ask for it. 
X877 R. F. Burton in Athenxum 3 Nov. 569/1 Signor 
RomoloGessi.. neglected, with true unscientific incurious- 
ness, to land at the southernmost extremity. 

Incur], variant of Encurl v. 
tlncuTment. Obs. rare. [f. Incur -f -mext.] 
The action of incurring. 

. 1647 M. Hudson Div. R'igkt Govt. 11.iv. 90 The voluntary 
incurment of a more criminous^ guilt. Ibid. x. 159 The in- 
curmcnt of the guilt of damnation. 
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Incurrable (inki;*rab'l),tf. [f. Incur + -able.] 

Liable to be incurred. 

1812 L. Hunt in Examiner ji May 290/1 Hardships in* 
Currable from a dispute between this country and America. 

lncurrage, obs. form of Encourage. 
Incurrence (inkirrens). [f. Incurrent : see 
•Ence.J The action or fact of incurring: a. The 
entrance _ of sensations or impressions, b. The 
running ‘into liabilities. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Wks. (1837-9) V. 42 r (D.) No more .. 
than we can open our eyes at noon-day without an incurrence 
and. admission of an outward light. 1659 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, xt. (1701) 465/2 Cogitation is made;by incurrence of 
Images. 1831 Mrs. GoUEin Eraser's Mag. IV. 34 Further 
expenditure forced upon her incurrence. 189a Current 
Hist. (Detroit) Dec. 226/1 A barrier against the incurrence 
of new or altered foreign complications. 

Incurrent (inkrrrent), a. [ad. L. incurrent- 
cm, pres. pple. of inctirrZre to run in : see Incur 
and -ent.] Running in; penetrating into the in- 
terior ; + falling within (a period). 

*563-87 Foxc A. 4- M. (1684) 824/1 Seeing we have com- 
prehended . . the most principal matters in his time incurrent. 
1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 139 Amputlaria globosa , .. 
Animal with a long incurrent syphon, formed by the left 
neck-lappet. 1884 Stud. Biol. Lab. Johns Hopkins JIL 39 
Running down the middle of the triangular plate is the 
centra! string of tissue, the rachis, and at its end the in- 
current blood-vessel. 

f lucu’rsant, a. Obs. rare — ! . [ad. L. incur - 
sdnt-em , pres. pple. of inettrsare , freq.of incurrere 
to run in.] (?) Running into each other, meeting. 

1657 Tomlinson Re nods Disp. 401* The stone Amiantus, 
which consists of many incursant Lines. 

tlncursa’tion. Obs. rare . [ad. late L. in- 
citrsdtion-em, n. of action f. incursd-re : see prec.] 
= Incursion. 

1659 H, More I minor t. Soul tu. x. (1662) 1S6 Taking 
away this Panick fear of the incursations and molestations 
of these ASreal Inhabitants. 

t Incurse. Obs. rare . [ad. L. iticztrs-us , f. ppl. 
stem of incurrere to Incur ; cf. Incourse.] 

1. = Incursion 2. 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 12 The same Scottes. .make 
diners and sundry incurses, inuasions . . and depopulations 
in this his realme. 1597 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (x8i6) IV. 163/2 
The samyn Iandis and lies wilbe in perrell and hazard of 
Incurss of the hieland and brokin men. 1642 R. Carpenter 
Experience 11. xi. 219 Every sally or incurse of Temptation. 

2. The running of anything into another, so as to 
join or fall into it. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 15 Through which hole, a 
braunch of the viij conjugation taketk direct incurse into 
these Muscles. 

Incursion (inhSuJbn). Also 6 inourtion, in* 
courcion, encursion. [ad. L. incursidn-em , n. 
of action f. incurrere to Incur : cf. F. incursion 
(14th c. in Hatz.-D.Trm.).] 

1. The action of running in or of running against. I 

16x5 Crooke Body 0/ Man 174 As the winde it passeth 

and repasseth at h\s pleasure, vnseene, but not vnfelt ; for ; 
the force and incursion thereof is not without a kinde of , 
violence. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 761 The Demo- | 
criticks and Epicureans did .. suppose, all humane Cogita- 
tions to be Caused .. by the Incursion of Corporeal Atoms 
upon the Thinker. 1760 Johnson Idler No. 103 r 8 The 
inevitable incursion of new images. 1885 Law Times 
LXXX. 133/2 The cargo was damaged by the incursion of 
sea-water through a hole in a pipe. 

2. A hostile inroad or invasion ; esp. one of sud- 
den and hasty character ; a sudden attack. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 363 That other is expownede 
to the incursion of deuelles. 1494 Fabyan Chrott. v. Ixxxjii. 

61 And the Saxons, .shuld defende the lande from Incursion 
of all Enemyes. 1555 W. WatremaN Fardle Facions Pref. 

8 To auoied the inuasion of beastes, and menne of straunge 
borders . . with commune aide to withstande suche encursions. 
1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 158 He had continuall 
wnrrs with the Crimme Tartor, who did sore anoye him . . 
with their yearly incourcions. 167^ Milton P . R. in. 301 
Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild Haue wasted 
Sogdiana. 1776 Gibbon Decl. F. (1869) I. i. 20 Their in- 
cursions were frequently repelled and chastised. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xiv. There bad been repeated incursions 
of the Highlanders into the very town of Perth. 1885 J. 
Martineau Types Eth. Th. 11 . 24 The consequences 
become .. terrible like an incursion of wild beasts, 
b. transf. and f-g. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxviii. 296 It least of all 
suffers the Incursion of grosser Passions. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Worthy Commun. 1. v. 103 We give too much way to the 
dpily incursions of the smaller irregularities of our lives. 
1700 Dryden Ceyx 4- Alcyone 471 To the neighbouring 
mole she strode, Rais’d there to break th’ incursions of the 
flood. 1794 Paley Evid. 11. vi. (1817) 135 The sudden and 
critical incursion of the disease, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iv. 34 
An embankment . . to defend the land from the incursions of 
the river. 

+ C. Sins of daily incursion : the small sins 
•which make daily inroads upon a holy life. Cf. 
quot. 1660 in b. Obs. 

a 1655 Vines Lords Sup/. (1677) 236 Quotidian sins of 
daily incursion. *709 Brit. Apollo 67. 1/1 Lesser 

M iscarriages . . siil’d by the Casuists, Sins of Daily Incur- 
sion are Inseparable to Frail Mortality. 1737 Waterland 
Eucharist 558 Sins of daily Incursion, such as are ordinarily 
consi>tent with a prevailing Love of God, and Love of our 
Neighbour. 

f The action of incurring (blame or liability), 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xv. xv. (1620) 521 | 


Who dare affirme how many they were, without incursion 
of rasbnes? 

Incu-rsionist. [f. Incursion 4- -ist, after ex- 
cursionist. J One who makes an incursion or inroad ; 
an invader. {Humorous .) 

•1883 Blacfav. Mag. July in To be hunted from post to 
pillar in one's own house by surging floods of independent 
incursionists.. . 1892 Illustr. Lend. News 17 Sept. 374/1 
These incursionists will leave some of their cash to fructify 
in British pockets. 1898 W. P. Garrison New Gulliver 33 
The building contained .. along with skeletons of the 
monkey incursionists, others of the Yahoos. 

In cursive (ink£>*isiv), a. [f. L. incurs ppl. 
stem of incurrere to run in 4- -ive.] Given to 
making incursions ; aggressive, invasive. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 66 Shee is malignant, fro- 
warde, disdainefull, with unstable incursyve passions. 1771 
Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IV. 61 The forces he had to combat 
were incursive, barbarous, and shy. a 1774 — Surv. Exp . 
Philos. (1776) JI. 331 All the parts oppose their united 
repelling power, to meet the incurstve rays. 1880 Time II. 
159 In the good old times of feud and petty incursive 
warfare. 

Incurtain, -teyn, obs. var. of En curtain v . 
Incurvate (inks-jv/t), ppl. a. [ad. L. incur- 
vat -us, pa. pple. of incnrvdre to Incurve.] » In- 
curved. 


1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. App. xc. Their [comets'] 
widend beards this aire so_ broad doth strow Incurvate. 
17.. Hue 4- Cry Dr. S—ft in Somers Tracts I. 390 How 
does Man (a tender Twig) grow stubborn, incurvate, de- 
formed. 1776-88 J. Lef. Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 2S0 The 
trunk or stem. .Direction. .Incurvatus, incurvate, bending 
inwards. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 578 Large ..spreading 
ramose, incurvate. 

Incurvate (inkzi Jvtfit, i n-), V. [f. L. incurvdt 
ppl. stem of incnrvdre to Incurve. App. first in 
pa. pple., f. as prec. + -ed.] 

1. trans . To bring into a curved shape ; to bend 
from a straight line or form ; to curve, to crook ; 
now, spec., to bend or curve inwards. 

# 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 34 Obliquely stretching and 
incurvated. 1623 Cockeram Eng. Diet. 11, To Bcno, Incur- 
uate, Incline. 1650 Bulwer Authropomet. 190 By their 
constant and foolish Fasciation . . the Bones may be in- 
curvated. 1714 Derham Asiro-Theol. 1. ii. note, A Micro- 
meter ..which would incurvate the rays one way. 1822- 
34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 111 . 438 The muscles are 
thrown into a rigid and permanent spasm, not incurvating 
the body as in .. tetanus. 

fig. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 42 Age doth 
not rectihe, but incurvate our natures. 1691 E. Taylor 
Bchtnen’s Theos. Phil. 64 Decorateth or incurvateth his 
Mind towards Good or Evil. 

+ 2. intr. To take or have a curved form; to 
curve, to bend or bow. Obs. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xvi. 99 The Body., not very 
straight, but incurvating somewhat with the Head, a 1697 
Aubrey Lives, Denham (1898) I. 220 He was of the tallest, 
but a little incurvetting at his shoulders. 

Incurvated (ink£>uv*UedL ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ed k] Bent into, or having, a curved form ; 
curved, crooked ; spec, curved inwards. 

1665 Manley Grot ins’ Loiv C. JVarres 310 Fortified with 
a strong incurvated Rampire. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts 
4- Sc. 320 A long incurvated Glass-tube. ^ 1776 Cavallo in 
Phil. Trans. LXVl. 408 The cord of the incurvated string. 
1822-34 Good’s Study died. (ed. 4) I. 72 In extreme debility 
and emaciation, with stiff incurvated limbs. 

Incurvation (inkriv^ l *J"an). [ad. L. incurvd- 
tidn-em, n. of action from incnrvdre to Incurve.] 

1. The action or process of bringing into or as- 
suming a curved form ; curving, bending ; with pi. 
an instance of this. 

1608 Hieron Defence m. 156 All incurvation and bowing 
of the body unto Images. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., 

O . T. XXL v. That so stiffens the knees of Mordecai that 
death is more easie to him then their incurvation. 1713 
Derham Phys.-Thcol. v. ii. 326 Firmly braced with Muscles 
and Tendons, for easy incurvations of the Body. 1831 
Brewster Neiuton (1855) I. vii. 152 The incurvation or 
bending of a ray of light, incident on such a surface. 

f b. spec. Bowing in reverence or worship. Obs . 
1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 11. v. 7 Must incurvation 
towards the East be still continued? 1664 H. More Afyst. 
Iniq. 1. xi. 36 Thou shalt not doe the service of Incurvation, 
nor any other Religious service to them. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. iv. ii. (1852) 48 It is a peice of cabalisrica! 
magic to make an incurvation at the sound of this name. 

2. The condition of being bent ; curved formation, 
curvature ; an instance of this, a curve or bend. 


1647 H. More Song of Soul n. App. Ixxxv, How can the suns 
rays that be transmisse Through these loose knots in Comets, 
well expresse Their beards or curld tayls utmost incurva- 
tion? 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece in. iv. (17*5) 4 * The 
Incurvation of the Scythian Bow, which . . was so great as 
to form a Half-Moon. 1797 Monthly Masc. III. 222 1 ° die 
incurvation of the spine. 1802-3 tr. Pallas's 7 ><m (1812) 
I. 179 Extending nearly in a straight line . . without follow- 
ing the in cu nations. X885 Goodalh Phys. Bot. (1E92) 340 
The incurvation [of the leaf] lasts for only 3 day or two. 
fg. i 65 o Fuller Mixt Contempt. (iS4i> J&a Some will say 
that the weight of heavy taxes have caused this crookedness 
.. Our mutual malice and animosities .. have caused this 
incurvation. 1765 Blackstose Comm. I. 11. innate, the 
incurvations of practice are then the most notorious, when 
compared with the rectitude of the rule. . . 

3. A curving inwards, or the condition of being 

curved inwards. . ... 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed.4) II. 58 It [whitlow] is 
also occasioned by an incurvation of the nails. 1866 A. 
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Flint Princ. Med. (xSSo) 202 Bulbous enlargement of the 
ends of the fingers, with incurvation of the nails, forming 
what are called clubbed fingers. 1875 Darwin Itiscctiv . 
PI. xvi. 372 There was decided incurvation. 

Incurvature (inkzPjvatiuj). rare. [f. L. in- 
curvat -, ppl. stem of incurvare to Incurve : cf. L. 
curvatura curvature, and see -ure.] A curving 
inwards ; an inward curvature or bend. 

1809 Kendall Trav. I. ii. 8 Its actual sea-board is rendered 
much more considerable, by the incurvatures of small bays 
and inlets. i8S8_A T ature o Aug. 359/1 The greater incurva- 
ture of the wind in rear than in front of hurricanes in the 
Southern Indian Ocean. 

Incurve (inkSuv), v. [ad. L. incurva-re to 
bend in, bow, crook, curve, f. in- (In- -) + curvdre 
to crook, bend, Curve, curvus crooked, bent.] 

1 . trans . To bend into a curved form, to curve 
( = Incurvate v. 1) ; in mod. use, To curve or 
bend (something) inwards. 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 651 The Sea now retyr- 
ing South-ward : and with a mighty Compasse and sundry 
baies incurving the shores. 1660 J. Lloyd Prim. Episc. 51 
Come . . to the Cup of his blood, not entending thy hands, 
but incurving them. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 42Q Yon 
hollow Trunk, That with its hoary Head incurv’d salutes 
The passing "Wave. x8 66 Neale Sequences <$• Hymns 146 
The mountains, incurving themselves round the City. 1880 
in Nature XXI. 357 The steel having been violently rent 
and incurved. 

2 . intr. To take or have a curved form ; to curve 
or bend inwards. 

1704 Grew Museum (L.), Towards its extremity the spine 
protrudes, and afterwards incurves. 1848 Clough Amours 
de Voyage in. 301 Those fair open fields that incurve to 
thy beautiful hollow. 

Hence Incirrving vbU sb. and ppl. a. 
x85s Intel l. Observ. No. 47. 339 The spiral incurving of 
the wind. x88o Warren Book-plates iv. 31 The incurving 
of the shell-work. 1884 Science Jan. 42 To find the direction 
of the storm-centre, we must know the incurving angle of 
the wind's spiral. 

Incurved (inkouvd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ET>l. 
Taken as representing L. incurvus bent, crooked.] 
Bent into or having a curved form; curved, 
crooked; in mod. use, Curved or bent inwards, 
having an inward curvature. (Now chiefly in Zool. 
and Bol.) 

1623 Cockeram, Incur: ted, bowed. 1763 Wolfe in Phil. 
Trans. LIV. 95 They have all sharp black incurved claws. 
1816 W. Smith Strata /dent. 22 This thick Strata contains 
large incurved oysters. 1826^ Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IIL 
xxxi. 253 The head projects into a long incurved obtuse 
horn.. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 252 The spiniform teeth., a 
little incurved. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect.x. 5 In the genus 
Pinguicula..the leaves are concave with incurved margins. 
1880 Daily Ncsvs 3 Nov. 3/8 The incurved varieties [of 
chrysanthemums] fiom China.^ 2895 Ibid. 4 Nov. 3/3 The 
classes for cut flowers comprised Japanese, incurved, re- 
flexed, anemone, and pompon anemone varieties. 

Incurvetting : see Incurvate v. 2, quot. 1697. 
t Incxrrvity. Obs . [f. L. incurv-tts bent, 
crooked + -rrr : cf. L. cttrvitds crookedness, Curv- 
itt.] The quality of being incurved ; inward cur- 
vature. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. ii. 235 Men best ex- 
pressed their velocity by incurvity, and under some figure 
of a bowe. 1668-9 — IVks. (1848) III. 5x2 The little incur- 
vitie at the upper end of the upper bill, and small recurvitie 
of the lower. 

II Incus (i'rjkz/s). Anal, and Zool. [L. itials, 
incud-cm anvil, f. incud- Ure : see Incuse v. 2 ] 

1 . The middle one of the three small bones of the 
ear ( malleus , incus , and stapes ), to which the sono- 
rous vibrations are conveyed from the malleus or 
‘hammer’ : = Anvil 3b. 

i6$9 Holder E l em. Speech 162 The Malleus lies along 
fixed to the Tympanum ; and on the other end is joyned to 
the Incus by a double or Ginglymoid joynt. 1787 Hunter 
in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 434 The incus is attached by a 
small process to the tympanum, and is suspendtd between 
the malleusand stapes. 1856 Todd & Bowman Phys. A nat. 
II. 70 The incus is shaped not unlike a molar tooth. 

2. A part of the ‘ trophi * or mouth-apparatus in 
Rotifcra , upon which the two mallei work. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Itrv. Anim. iv. x83 The contraction 
of the muscular masses, to which the mallei are attached, 
causes the free ends of the latter to work backwards and 
forwards upon the incus. x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 633 The mouth [in Rotifera] leads into an 
oesophagus, followed . . usually directly by a muscular 
pharynx or mastax containing the chitinous jaw-apparatus 
or * trophi *. These consist of two hammer-like bodies, the 
mallei, which work against an incus or anvil . . The incus 
[consists] of two pieces, rami, borne upon a single piece, the 
fulcrum. 

Incuse (inki/ 7 *z), a. and sb. [ad. L. incus -us, 
pa. pplc. of inciidlre : see Incuse v . 2 The sb. use 
corresponds to F. incuse (1692 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Hammered or stamped -in: said of a 
figure or impression upon a coin or the like. 

x8x8 R. P. Knight Symbolic Lang. (1876) 64 In the 
centre of an incite square. 1825-7 Hone Every-day Bk. 
II. 497 The carving is inen^. # 1879 Ludlock in itjlh Cent. 
VI. 795 On the one side is an incase square or punch mark. 
2886 A thenxum 27 Mar. 426/3 Mr. T. Jones communicated 
a paper on the rare didrachm with the owl on the obverse 
and incuse square diagonally divided on the reverse.^ 

B. sb. A figure stamped in; an impression in 
intaglio upon a coin, etc. 


1818 R. P. Knight Symbolic Lang. (1876) 63 Antiquaries 
have supposed this incuse to be merely the impression of 
something put under the coin to make it receive the stroke 
of the die more steadily. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. II. 
508 The incuse is visible on the back, and this is occasionally 
a great help when a particular rune has been injured on 
the front, for we can thus trace it more or less sharply on 
the other side, so leaf like is the metal. 1879 H. Phillips 
Notes Coins 7 The head of Proserpine in an incuse sur- 
rounded by dolphins. 

+ Incuse, vA Obs . rare ~ °. [ad. L. incusdre 
to accuse, find fault with, f. in- (In* 2 ) + causa 
occasion, Cause, causdrl to take occasion of, 
plead, debate : cf. Accuse v.J To accuse. So 
t In’cusation, accusation. 

1570 Levins Mauip. 105 '5 To incuse, incusarc. 1623 
Cockeram, lucusation, blaming. 1658 Phillips, lucusa - 
/ion, a blaming or accusing. . 

Incuse (inki/rz), z>. 2 [f. L, inciis -, ppl. stem 
of inciid-ere to forge with the hammer, work on 
the anvil^(*m:Kj).] trans. To impress by stamp- 
ing; to mark with an impressed figure. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. (or ppl. adj.) Inctrsed. 

1864 in Webster. 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. Man. iv. 
37 The reverse is incused with the impress of an amphora, 
1879 H. Phillips Addit. Notes Coins 13 There are specimens 
of Sybaris and Metapentuni, in Magna Grecia, known as 
the incused coinage. 

t Incuss, v. Obs . Also 6 Sc. incus, [f. L. 
incuss-, ppl. stem of incutere to strike into, strike 
upon, Incute, f. in - (In- 2 ) + quaiere to shake, 
strike, dash. Cf. Concuss, Discuss.] trans. To 
strike in, impress; to strike (tenor, etc.) into the 
mind ; to inspire a person with (some feeling). 

1527 St. Papers Hen. VIII , I. 280 Whereby no litle ter- 
rour and feare shallie incus^ed unto thEmperialles. 1533 
Bellenden Livy 88 (Jam.) That he micht incus be his deith 
the samin terroure to the Latinis. 26x3 Daniel Coll. Hist. 
Eng. 11 The first events are those which incussed a daunt- 
ingnesse or daring. 

f Incirssion. Obs. rare. Also 7 erron. in- 
cusion. [ad. L. incussidn-em , n. of action from 
incutere ; see Incuss v.) A striking or dashing 
against something ; collision, impact. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 591 The better to resist outward 
iniuries and violent incusions of the ayre. 1658 Phillips, 
Incussion , a violent shaking, or dashing against any thing. 
[In ed. 1706 marked Obs.] 

Incut (i nkot), ppl. a. [f. In adv. 11 b + CuT 
ppl. a.] Set in by or as if by cutting ; spec, in 
Printing, inserted in a space left in the outside of the 
text instead of in the margin ; also called cut-in. 

1888 Jacobi Printers ' Vocab., Incut notes , side-notes 
which are let into the text, instead of being in the margin. 

t Incu'te, v. Obs. [ad. L. incut-ire to strike 
into : see Incuss v.) trans. To strike in : = Incuss. 

1542 Becon Chris tm. Batiq. in Early Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
63 This doth incute and beat into our hearts the fear of God. 
-— Potat. Lent ibid, xoi Secondly, it incuteth and beateth 
into our hearts a shamefacedness, whereby we are so 
ashamed of our faults, 

I - ncu:tting, vbl. sb. rare. [See In adv. C. 3.) 
A cutting in, or the opening made thereby; incision. 

1598 Florio, Incisione, an incision, an incutting, a gash 
[etc.]. 1611 Cotgr., TaillS d espargtie , . . the incutting 
being filled with enamell,and the work set out, or appearing 
among it, in gold &C- 

Incypyent, obs. (erron.) form of Insipient. 

Incyse, obs. form of Incise. 

Incysted, obs. form of Encysted. So f In- 
cystated in same sense (cf. Encystation). 

2728 Rutty in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 565 This Tumour 
proved a Congeries of incystated Abcesses .. of different 
Sizes. 1738 A. Stuart Ibid. XL. 328 Small incysted pulta- 
ceous and cretaceous Tumours. 1791 Home Ibid. LXXXI. 
97 All preceded by the same kind of incysted tumours. 

Ind (ind). Forms ; 3-6 Ynde, (4 Yngde), 4-9 
Inde, 5 Yende, Ynd, 7- Ind. [a. F. hide :—L. 
India (cf. Afric , Greece ) : see India.] 

1 . An earlier name of the country now called 
India; sometimes applied to Asia or the East. 
Now archaic and poetic. 

a 1225 Ancr . R. 342 DeorewurSe oueralle gold hordes, and 
ouer alle simstones of ynde. 23.. K. Alt's. 4843 In-the londe 
of Ynde thou mighth fere Nyne thousynde folk of selcouth 
manere. <7x386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 2143 And sklendre 
wyues, fieble as in bataille, Beth egre as is a tygre yond in 
Ynde. 1529 Inter!. Four Elem., This sayde north parte is 
callyd Europa And this south parte callyd affrica This eest 
parte is callyd ynde But this newe landes founde lately 
Ben callyd amenca. 1535 Cover dale i Macc. vi. 37 Euery 
Elephante was couered with a stronge tower of wod . . & 
within It was a man of Inde to rule the beest. x6zi Quarles 
Dhf. Poems, Esther 1, Whose Kingdome was to East, and 
West confin'd, And stretcht from Ethiopia unto Ind. 1821 
Bvp.on Sardan. 1. ii. 251 Who conquer'd this same golden 
realm of Ind. 1823 — Juan xii. lx. From Ceylon, Inde, 
or far Cathay. 2872 R. Ellis Catullus xL 2 Whether your 
Catullus attain to farthest Ind. 

+ b. pi. (Cf. Indies.) Obs. 

c 1400 J'kree Kings Cologne 40 per be iij. Indes of ]>e 
whyche ]»es tij. lordes were kynges ; and all hes londes Si 
kyngdoms for pc more part ye be yles. 2558 W. Warde tr. 
Alexis' Seer. 1. 108 b (Stanf.) Dowe or paste of Horace., 
broughte latelye oute of the Indcs- 

c. With qualification = (East or West) Indies ; 
formerly also the less nnd the great Ind — Hindu- 
stan and the East Indies or the East generally. 


c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 442 In hest [= highest* 
L. superiorem] ynde, or he fane, he went, & bar throw 
ferlys schan. c 2400 Mandev. Trav. Prol. Roxb.) 3 ThurgU 
. .Amazon, Inde lesse and pe mare, a grete party, c 1450 
Campeden Sidrac in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1S40) II. 
306 note , His londe lay be grete Inde, Bectorye hight hit as 
we fynde. 2600 Shaks. 4. V. L. in. ii. 93 From the east to 
westerne Inde No Jewel is like Rosafinde. 

1 2 . pi. Indians, natives of India. Obs . 

C1380 Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 342 Jewis and Sarasynes, 
Grekisand Yngdis. 1398 Trei isa Bank, de t \ R. xvm.xli. 
(MS. Bodl.), I he Elephaunte hatte Elephas .. but Je Indes 
[1495 Yndes] clepib hym Barro. c 2400 tr. S cert la Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 67 Of whom of philo'ophers ]?e 
bigynynge of Philosophyehadden Indes, Grccys, Percysand 
latyns. 1526 Pilgr. /'erf. (W. de W. 2532) 37 What sholde 
be the ende of the warre..bytwene hym and the yndes. 
f 3 . The Inuian language. Obs. rare. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 5012 Scho begynes all in grew & 
endis in ynde. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

2430-40 Lydg. Bochas ix. xxxviii. 217 b, Inde stones vpon 
their golden tresses. 1433 — St. Edmund 1. 873 Of gold and 
stonys ynde. 1856 Mrs, Browning Aur. Leigh v. Poems 
1890 VI. 189 An Ind-born man. 

Ind, indigo ; see Inde. 

Ind-, them . : see Indi-, Indo-. 

-ind, -inde, obs. ME. ending of pres. pple. : see 

-ING 2 . 

(I Indaba (inda*ba). [Zulu in-daba subject, topic, 
matter, affair, business, doing, f. nominal inflex in- 
+ stem daba (pi. izin-daba affairs, communications, 
news).] A communication or transaction of affairs, 
a conference or consultation between or with South 
African natives. 

2894 Pall Mall G. 26 Dec. 3/2 A message was therefore 
conveyed . . to the King, inviting Umtassa to come in to an 
indaba at Umtali. 2896 IVestnt. Gaz. 30 Mar. 5/1 They will 
then attack Gimgem’s kraal, where the chief Ulimo is hold- 
ing an indaba, or consultation. 2896 Daily Neivs 31 Aug. 
3/1 The Indunas, after the final indaba^ returned to the hills 
with the proles'.ed intention of consulting their brethren. 

+ Indagaxious, a. Obs. rare. [f. stem of L. 
ittddga-re (see next) + -acious.] Given to search 
or investigation. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 270 The business requires that 
we be indagacious and exact in the least punct of the mea- 
sure theieofi 

Xndagate (i'ndan^t), v. ? Obs. [f. L. iwingat-, 
ppl. stem of inddgarc to trnce out, seaich into, 
investigate.] trans. To search into, investigate. 

1623 Cockeram. Jndagate, to search. 2633 J. Fosbroke 
Six Serm. Ep. Ded., 1o indigate and search out the drift 
and scope of the Spirit of God. 2677 Cary Chronol. 11. i. t. 
xiii. 126 How from them should we mdagate the time of his 
Expulsion? 2829 Landor IVks. (1846) I. 470/* We talk of 
indagating, of investigating. 2867 Musgravf. Nooks Old 
France I.ix. 293 They indagate the history of a hundred and 
fifty years. 

Indagation (indag^*Jbn). ? Obs. [ad. L. in- 
ddgalion-em , n. of action f. indagdre : see prcc. ; 
cl. It. indagatione (Florio).] The action of search- 
ing or tracking out ; investigation. 

2589 Nashe Attatr Absurd. 38 The indagation of the 
truth. 1590 Barrough Meth. Physick 1x639) t ^ he 

painfull indagation of the secrets of nature. 2664 Evelyn 
Sylva 95 See aho with what accurateness the Society con- 
stantly proceeds in all their Indagations, and Experiments. 
1772 N ugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 1 1. 341 Having mocktd 
our most, diligent and exquisite indagation. 2839 Bailey 
Pcstus x ix. 1x848) 2co By indagation of supremeat spheres 
Materia! and spiritual. 

i Indagative, a. ? Obs. [f. L. indagdt - (see 
Indagate) +-ive.J Characterbed by seaiching or 
investigating; in quot., inclined to seek. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. § 40 The Church might not be 
ambitious, or indagative of such imployment. 

Indagator (rndag^tai). Now rare. [a. L. 
indiigdtor , agent-n. from indagdre to Indagate ; 
cf. obs. F. indagateur (Cotgr,).] A searcher, in- 
vestigator, inquirer. 

1620 Venner i ia Recta ■ iii. 62 Not sensible, but to the 
curious Indagatorand Obseruer of things. 2653 H. More 
Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 255 To pretend to be more accurate 
Indagators into matters of Religion. 2742 Young Nt. Th. 
v. 748 Awake, ye curious indagaiors 1 fond Of knowing all, 
but what avails you known. 2849 Jeffrey Let. in Cock- 
burn Life II. ccvii, Unreadable for all but the indefatigable 
indagaiors of transcendental truths. 1 884 A thcJtxum 9 Feb. 
287/3 Being too extensive and obstructed for a solitary non- 
resident indagator. 

Indagatory (i-ndag^tari), a. rare . [f. L. 
indagdt - (see Indagate) + -ory.J Pertaining to 
or of the nature of investigation. 

2855 G. Musgrave Ramble Normandy 312 In classical 
studies, their {the Germans’] indagatorv research and 
laborious analysis have long since placed them in the first 
rank of Scholiasts. 2862 — By-Roads 2B5. 

f Indaga trix. Obs. rare. In 7 indig-. (Cf. 
quot. 1633 in Indagate v.) [a. L. inddgalrix , fem. 
oi indagator.') A female searcher or investigator. 

1653 R. Sanders P/tysiogu. 269 The soul, the xndigatnx 
of all things. 

Indaign, variant of Indeign v. Obs. 

In dam age, -dainmage, obs. var. End a v age. 
Indamnifie, obs. form of Indemnify. 

In danger, -daunger, obs. var. Endangfk v. ^ 

+ Inda’r ei v. Obs. rare. Also 7 on-, [f. In-** 



IITDAREEN. 

(=En-) + DabewJ trans. To inspire with daring; 
to incite, provoke. 

1599 Life More in Words w. EccI Biog. (1833) 139 

Considering that if he should there in his o%vne presence, 
receaue any overthrowe, it would . . indare them to attempt 
the like or greater matters. x6n Florio, luardirc , to en- 
dare, to enhardie. 

t IncLawken, variant of Endarken v. 

1628 Ff.lt ham Resolves u. xxii. 74 As if the breath which 
the child lost, had disclouded his jndarkned heart. 

Indart (indaut), v. Also 6-7 en-. r f. In-* + 
Dart v.~\ trans . To dart in. 

2598 Skaks. Rom. <5- fid. 1. Hi. 98 (2nd Qo.) No more deepe 
will I endart [so later Qos. and Fos.\ ed. Theobald (1733) 
indart] mine eye,Then your consent giues strength to make 
[it] flie. 1882 H. Scott Holland Logic f? Life (1883) 263 
In the light of his indarted splendour.. evil reveals the full 
horror of its. .deformity. 

d* Inde. Ohs. Also 4 ind, 4-5 ynde. [a. F. 
iwie t AF. ynde, ad. L. * indium = indiettm, lit. In- 
dian, as subst. indigo.} A blue dye obtained from 
India, now called Indigo ; the colour of this, or a 
fabric dyed 'with it. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9920 pe toiler heu neist for to find, Es 
al o bleu, men cals Ind [». r. ynde]. 0x3*0 Cast. Love 
712 Serpen abouten pat oper heu3 So is inde and eke bleu 
[orig. Si rest e ynde, e blui]. 14. . A tic. Cookery in House h . 
Ord. (1790) 434 Colour hit wyth ynde. 1581 Act 23 Elis. 
c. 9 § 3 Grounded, .with \Voad and Anele, alias blue Inde. 
2658 [see Indebaudias below]. 

b. alt rib. or as adj. Blue, Inde carde : cf. 
CARDE Sb. 

1359-60 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) II. 384 In duabus 
peciis de indekarde. 1360-61 Ibid. 385 Et in vj vln. de 
inedecard. C2400 MaUNdev. (Roxb.) vii. 25 His back es 
ynde colour. 1433 LyDG. St. Edmund Prol. 49 This other 
standard, feeld stable off colour ynde. 14.. Vac. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 588/23 facincdnus, ynde colour. 

Hence + Indebaudias (Inde Baunias), indigo. 
1573 Art of Limning 4 Indebaudias of it selfe maketh a 
darke and sad blacke. 1634 PeaCham Gentl. Exerc. 1. 
xxiii. 80 Take Indebaudias and grinde it with the water of 
Litmose, if you will have it deepe, but if light, grinde it 
with fine Ceruse. 1638 Phillips, hide ,.. a certain Mineral 
wherwith they use to paint or die of a blew colour, called 
also Indico. .. It is of two sorts, English Inde, and Inde 
Baunias. 

Indear, -ment, obs. var. Endear, -went. 
Indeavour, obs. variant of Endeavour. 
f Indebi*litate f a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med. 
L. 'indebilitdt-us : see In- 2 and Debilitate a.] 
Debilitated, enfeebled. 

1529 Will of Prymar (Somerset Ho.), Indebilitate of 
body. 

So f Indebi'litated a. 

1696 W. Cowpf.r in Phil. Trans. XIX. 302 Of these 
extravagant Pains she was much eased,.. but never the less 
continued much indebilitated. 

t Indent, ppl. a. Obs . rare. In 6 indett, en- 
debt. [Short for Indebted; cf. Debt ppl. a.] 
Indebted, 

1504 Bury Wills (Camden) 95 AH my good ffrendes 
soullys that I am bownd or indett to pray for. 1642 
Perkins' Prof. Bk. ii. § 180. 79 If a man by his Obligation 
doth acknowledge himselfe to be endebt unto the Obligee. 

Indent, v. Now rare. [Inferred from Indebted; 
perh. after F. endetter ( endebter ) in same sense.] 

1. trans. To bring tinder monetary obligation; 
to involve in debt. (In quots. rejl.) 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 206 After he 
had indebted himselfe in seven hundred and fiftie thousand 
crownes. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 209 One indebteth 
himselfe for to build a sumptuous and stately house. 

2 . To bring under an obligation of any kind. 

1603 Daniel Panegyr. Wks. (17x7) 340 Thy Fortune hath 

indebted thee to none, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes \\. 
xxiv. (1640) 13 Bee they not benefits indebting us to God in 
many praises? *672 Penn Spir. Truth Find. 114 We 
would not indebt our selves to his Favour. 2875 Ruskin 
Ears Clav. V. Iviit. 285 If it borrow at all, it is at least in 
honour bound to borrow from living men, and not indebt 
itself to its own unborn brats. 

Indebted (inde'ted), ppl. a. Forms : a. 3 an- 
dotted, 4-6 endetted, (4 -id, 5 -yd) ; 0 . 5 in- 
dettydd, 6 -detfced, 6- indebted. [ME. endetted , 
after OF. endettl , pa. pple. of endetter to involve 
in debt, f. cn- (En-) + dette Debt sb . ; cf. Pr. 
endeptar , - deutar , Sp. endeudar. It. (and med.L.) 
indebitdre. In the 1 5-1 6th c. the prefix was as- 
similated to In- 2 and the radical to Debt sb .] 

I. Under obligation on account of money bor- 
rowed ; owing money ; in debt. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yean. Prol. 4- T. xBx Yit I am 
endetted so therby Of gold, that I haue borwed trewely. 
1422 T. Hostel in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 96 He being 
. .now falle to greet age and poverty : gretly endetted. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vn. 653 He . . after longe beynge in West- 
mynster as a seyntwary man.. dyed there, beynge greatly 
endettyd vnto many parsonys. 1542-3 Act 344- 35 Hen. 
VIII , c. 4 Anie person, .endebted to ante suche offendour. 

p. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 195/2 Indeuydd. 1512 Act 4 
Hen. VIII , c. 18 § 15 Person es so indetted . . to be utterly 
acquyted & discharged therof. 1579-6° North Plutarch 
(1595) *62 Hee beganne to flatter the common people, and 
specially those that were indebted. 1761-2 Hume Hist. 
■ Bug. (1S06) IV. Ixiii. 709 Notwithstanding the supplies 
voted him, his treasury was still very empty and very’ much 
indebted. 1883 Tait Prop. Matter iv. § 63. 5 l If be over- 
draws . . he is to that amount indebted to the bank. 
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f b. To be indebtea, to owe (so much). 
x 6 ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. (1603) *7 [He] left 
his sonnes indebted 30. millions of crownes, and without 
credite amongst the merchants. 1755 J. Shebbeare Lydia 
(1769) II. 292 Jenkin Williams.. lent him the money he was 
indebted. 1784 R. Bage Barham Downs II. 158, 1 am 
indebted . . to your Lordship an answer. 1797 Mary Robin- 
son Walsingham III. 187 To this infamous associate I was 
indebted thirty pounds. 

2. Under obligation to another on account of 
some liability incurred or claim unsatisfied; liable 
for some omission of duty, an unfulfilled promise, 
etc. ; bound. Obs. or arch. 

a 1225 Aticr. R. 126 pu ert andetted touward me swiiSe 
mid sunnen. c 1380 Wyclif Set. IVks. III. ^52 Ech man is 
endettid to God, as ech man is endettid to ojnr, to helpe him 
algatis goostli and bodili. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xi. 4 
And forgeue vs our synnes ; for euen we forgeue euery man 
that is indebted to vs. 1575-85 Abp. Sandys Semi. (1841) 
202 The flock is indebted to their pastor, to honour and to 
reverence him as their father. 1608-33 Bp. Hall Mcdit. 
Vows (1656) 114 When I have promised, I am indebted; 
and debts may be claimed, must be paid. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ui. 235 He her aide Can never seek, once dead in sins 
and lost; Attonement for himself or offering meet, Indebted 
and undon, hath none to bring. 

3. Under obligation to another for favours or 
services received ; owing gratitude; beholden. 

1561 tr. Calvins Foure Godlye Serin, ii. D v, If we be so 
endetted and bounde to god. 1590 Greene Menaphon 
(Arb.) 63 Then, sir, haue I mistooke your honestie, and am 
Iesse indebted to your courtesie. x66o Willsford Scales 
Comm. Pref. Avij, All the others have nothing to glory in, 
but how Princes and States are indebted to them. 1777 
Priestley Matt. 4 Spir. (1782) I.xiv. X57 For this observa- 
tion I am indebted to an ingenious and worthy friend. 1847 
Marryat C/tildr. N. Forest viii, They were indebted to 
him for the situation they hold now in the forest, 
b. Of things. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614)430 Paulus that renowned 
Venetian to whom our Relations are so much indebted. 2732 
Pope, etc. Art Sinking ii. 11 To such as these.. our Art has 
been often infinitely indebted. 1843 Prescott Mexico 
(1850) I. 54 The Aztec mythology .. was much indebted, 
as I have noticed, to the priests. 

Indebtedness (inde-tednes). [f. prec. -f -NESS.] 

1. The condition of being indebted or in debt. 

1828 in Webster. X848 Mill Pol. Peon. 11. vi. § 2. 1. 307 

The indebtedness of the proprietors in the flourishing 
cantons of Zurich 1 borders on the incredible \ x86x Goschen 
For. Exch. 9 It is above all things necessary to form a clear 
view of what is meant by international indebtedness. 

b. The extent to which one is indebted ; the sum 
owed ; the actual debt 

1862 Sala Ship Chandler (L.), Perhaps. .this vast sum is 
In payment of Master Edward's indebtedness. 1867 Times 
4 June, The indebtedness of the bankrupt amounted to 
4 1,382. 1889 Ibid, (weekly ed.) 27 Dec. 5/4 The indebtedness 
of the Municipal Corporation of Belfast is only £777,733- 

2. The condition of being undeT obligation for 
services, etc., rendered. 

1647 Trapp Exp. Epistles Ep. Ded. A iij a, To professe 
my deep indebtedne£se unto You, for Your many fatherly 
favours. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 26, 1 am glad to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to these papers. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley IV. Africa 9 The indebtedness which all African 
travellers have to the white residents in Africa. 

Indebtment (inde’tment). rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -ment ; app. after F. endetteinent ( endeblement , 
Cotgr. 1611 ).] The state of being indebted; in- 
debtedness. 

1650 Bp. Hall Balm Gil. (R.), Fear thou_ a worse prison 
if thou wilt needs wilfully Hue and dye in a just indebtment, 
when thou maiest be at once free and honest. 1813 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 198 It is, at the same time, a 
salutarycurbon the spirit of war and indebtment. 1815 Ibid. 
254, I feel my portion of indebtment to the reverend author. 
1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist, tj- Art 71 The work of 
one to whom we love to be indebted, and still more to pro- 
claim our indebtment. 

+ Inde’Cence. Obs. rare . [f. Indecent (see 

-enoe) : perh. a. F . indlcence (16th c.).] Unbe- 
comingness, impropriety : = INDECENCY 
1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. III. Introd. (R.), I was indeed 
ama2ed to find a poor harmless woman . . so carried to an 
indecence of barbarity. 1740 tr. De Mouhy's fort. Country 
Maid (r74*) II. 93 To commit such an Indecence. a 1797 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill* (1845) !. viii. 122 Stating to 
Barn* the indecence of treating an infirm and much older 
man with such licence. 

Indecency (indrsensi). [ad. L. indecentia , 
n. of quality t. indccent-cm : see next and -ency.J 
The quality of being indecent. 

1. Unseemliness, unbecomingness ; unbecoming 
or outrageous conduct. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 111. xxiii. (Arb.) 279 As rude 
and vnciuill speaches carry a marueilous great indecencie, so 
doe sometimes those that be ouermuch affected and nice. 
X650BU lwer A nthrofontet. 126 An act not only of indecency, ' 
but of injustice and ingratitude against God and Nature. | 
1702 Eng. Tiico fir cist. 104 We must not be too familiar 
with Inferiors by reason of indecency. *1x814 Lu. N. 
Spencer in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) 1 1 1. 261 The 
indecency of excluding and proscribing the English at the 
same time that other strangers are received. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 453 The disgrace which the barbarity and 
indecency of so great a functionary brought upon the 
administration of justice. 

b. With an and pi. An instance of this ; an un- 
becoming or unseemly action, trait, etc. 

1639 Fuller Holy IVar hi. ii. (1647) Jta These Bishops., 
were fain to descend to many indecencies and indignities to 


INDECIDTTOUS. 

I support themselves. 1650 Hobbes Attsw. Pref. Goitdibert 
Wks. (3840 IV. 454 Of the indecencies of an heroic poem, 
the most remarkable are tho>e that show disproportion 
I either between the persons and their actions, or between 
the manners of the poet and the poem. 1675 Traherne 
Chr. Ethics 422 A discontented mind .. throws a man into 
all the indecencies of avarice, ambition [etc.J. 

•^ 2 . Uncomeliness of form. Obs. 

I *59 ? Sylvester Du Bart as 11. 11. i. A rk 567 Tb’ unpteasing 

I blembh of deformed marks; As lips too great, or hollow- 
nesse of eyes. Or sinking nose, or such indecencies, 1648 
Herrick Hcsper To Percuna, When I thy parts runne 
ore, 1 can’t espie In any one, the least indecencie. 

3 . A condition which offends against personal 
delicacy or the recognized standards of propriety ; 
immodesty; a quality savouring of obscenity. 

1692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. xli, If vain, or frivolous 
the Converse be. Or seem to savour of Indecency, Alter the 
Subject. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. III. S4 
No greater felicity can genius attain than that of having 
purified intellectual pleasure, separated mirth from in- 
decency and wit from licentiousness. 1802 J. Bowles 
’ [title) Modern Female Manners, as distinguished by In- 
difference to Character, and Indecency of Dress. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man 1. iv. (ed.2) 119 The hatred of indecency 
. .is a modem virtue. 

b. \\ ith ait and pi. Something indecent ; esp. 
an indecent act, an offence against decency. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xvi. (1840) II. 290 
Various freedoms and indecencies unsuitable to the sex. 
1790 Beattie Moral Sc. 1. ii. § 5 (R.) Profane talkers, lewd 
jesters, and they who, by speech or writing, present to the 
ear or to the eye of modesty any of the indecencies I allude 
to, are pests of society. 1885 Law Times Rep. LII. 3x7/1 
That is an indecency which could not have been intendea. 

Indecent (indr sent), a. [a. F. indecent (14th 
c.), or ad. L. indecent-em , f. in- (In- 2 ) + decent - 
Decent.] 

1 . Unbecoming; highly unsuitable or inappro- 
priate (t to) ; contrary to the fitness of things ; in 
extremely bad taste ; unseemly. 

1563-87 Foxe A. «$■ M. (1684) III. 94 It is not . . indecent 
to thy Justice. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 283 The Philosophers [action was] disproportionabtc 
both to his profession and calling and therefore indecent. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb.x. §44 This so positive De- 
claration of the Prince . . made all farther Arguments .. not 
only useless but indecent. 1779-81 Johnson Lives, Syden- 
ham Wks. IV. 500 He never betrayed any indecent impati- 
ence, or unmanly dejection. 1839 Keightley Hist. Lng. 
11. 82 With indecent haste she gave him her hand. 1879 
Froude Cxsarxx. 345 It is indecent to owe money to a 
political antagonist. 

t 2 . Uncomely, inelegant in form. Obs. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. it. ix. x Of all Gods workes'.. There 
is no one more faire and excellent. Then is mans body . . 
Whiles it is kept in sober gouernment ; But none then it 
more fowle and indecent, Distempered through misrule and 
passions bace. 1671 Blacrave /f r.oW. Physic y? His thighs 
lean, his feet and knees indecent. 1705 J. Logan in Pa. 
Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 57 To correct that much, would render 
it too indecent and ungrntefuUo the eye. 1743 tr > Heister's 
Surg. 190 They usually occasion indecent Cicatrices. 

3 . Offending against the recognized standards of 
propriety and delicacy; highly indelicate, immo- 
dest ; suggesting or tending to obscenit}\ 

2613 J. Chamberlain in Crt. <$• Times fas. I (1S48) I.273 
If you knew what indecent words have passed in the 
cour-e of this suit, you would excuse me and think me 
modest. 1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Voy. Athens 267 Their 
Dances were lascivious, their Gestures indecent, and their 
Songs immodest. 2751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 
21 The many filthy ideas, and indecent expressions (I mean 
indecent in point cleanliness and delicacy 1 that will be 
found throughout his works. 2768 Sternf. Sent, fourn. 
(1778) II. 65 {Passport), I have something within me which 
cannot bear the shock of the Lait indecent insinuation. 
2883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 322 7 'he costume of the 
women , is now, when carried to the extreme of the fashion, 
highly indecent. 

Hence Inde-centness, indecency (Bailey vol. II, 
1727). 

Indecently (indf-sentli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly -.] in an indecent manner ; unbecomingly, 
indelicately, immodestly. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xxiii. (Arb.) 269 If they 
fall out decently, all is well, if indecently, and to the eares 
and myndes misliking. .all is amisse. x66o R. Coke Porver 
«$- SttbJ. 161 Let there be no vain speech, nor an> thing inde- 
cently done. 1723-4 Swift I o Stella 13 Mar., When inde- 
cently I rave. When out my brutish pas-ions break. 2771 
Fi-etcher Checks Wks. 1795 II. 21 x, I enquired into the 
cau<e of the dissatisfaction he had so indecently expressed. 
1849 Thackeray Peudennis vii, A stout fellow-passenger 
..kept him awake by snoring indecently. 

IndecidUAte (ind/si-uuqct), a. Zcol. [In- 3 .] 
Not deciduate, as a placenta; not having a decidua ; 
belonging to the Jndeciduata , or non -deck uate 
mammals (a division comprising the Ruminantia, 
Edentata, and Cetacea). 

_ 2879 tr . De Quatrefages* Hum.Spec. 109 Sian, apes hats, 
insectivora, and rodent«, form a natural group to which .. 
no indfcidume mammals can be admitted. 

In deciduous (ind/srdi//,3s), a. Also 7 indi- 
ciduoms. [In- 3 .] 

1 1 - Not liable to fall off or be shed ; permanently 
attached. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxl 269 The statua of 
the Sun was framed with raj-es about the head, which wtre 
the indtetduous and unshaxen locks of Apollo. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. 

2 . Bol. OI a leaf: Not falling off at a defimte 
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time of the year ; not deciduous. Of a tree or plant : 
Not losing the leaves annually; evergreen. 

1755 Johnson’, / ndeciduous, ..used of trees that do not 
shed their leaves in winter. 1828 Webster, /ndeciduous, 
not falling, as the leaves of trees in autumn. 1836 Landor 
Peric . fyAsp. Wks. 1846 II. 385/2 There are no indeciduous 
plants, Aspasia ! the greater part lose their leaves in winter, 
the rest in summer. 

t Inde’cimable, a. Obs . rare. [f. In- 3 + L. 
decirnd-re to tithe, Decimate + -able. Cf. med.L. 
indccimatus not tithed.] (See quot.) 

1642 Coke Inst. n. 490 What things be indecimable by the 
Law, and ought not to pay tithe. 167010 Blount Z-rrm Diet . 
[Hence in later Diets.] 

Indecipherable (indfoi'fsrab’l), a. [Is- 3.] 
Incapable of being deciphered or made out. 

1802 T. Jefferson Wr£t.( 1830) III. 491 Acipher. .which. . 

• is the most indecipherable, .of any I have ever known. . 285? 
Ruskin Stones Pen. II. iii. § 35. 50 Nor are the original 
features of the rest of the edifice altogether indecipherable. 
1BS6 A. Evans in Archxol. XLIX. 143 A few words were 
indecipherable. 

Hence IndecbpherabiTity, Indeci-pberable- 
ness. 

3806 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem . II. 127 The inde- 
cypherableness of the story. . 1894 Westm. Gaz. 13 Sept. 
8/2 Downright indecipherability [of handwriting]. 

Indecision (ind/si'^n). [a. F. indecision 
(16 rx in Cotgr.) ; see In- 3 and Decision.] "Want 
of decision ; inability to decide or to make up one’s 
mind; a wavering between possible courses of ac- 
tion; hesitation. 

*12763 Shenstone Ess. <’1765) 208 The term indecision, in 
a man’s character, implies an idea very nicely different from 
that of irresolution ; yet it has a tendency to produce it. 
3791 Boswell Johnson 17 Apr. an. 2778, I talked of the 
strange indecision of mind, and imbecility of the common 
occurrences of life, which we may observe in some people. 
1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, I. x. 290 A character of hopeless 
indecision is fatal to military success. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) II. App. 529 His indecision, his unwillingness 
to accept the crown . . cause delay. 

Indecisive (indfsoi-siv), a. [In- 3 .] 

1 . Not decisive; not such as to decide or settle 
(a question, contest, etc.); inconclusive. 

. 2726 Berkeley Let. to T. Prior 22 Nov. in Fraser Life 
i v. (1872) 237 The observations you have sent are . . so am- 
biguous and indecisive as to puzzle only. 2798 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. V. 4 An indecisive passage of Deuter- 
onomy. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 275 On the 
Upper Rhine .. an indecisive predatory war was carried on. 
3878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 134 In place of truth he found only 
a conflict of indecisive reasonings. 

2 . Characterized by indecision ; undecided; hesi- 
tating; irresolute. 

1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 355 An honester man 
cannot be found, nor a slower, nor a more indedsive one. 
1824 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. CIII. 32 Somewhat inde- 
cisive about his future place of residence. 2845 Mozley 
Ess., Ld. Strafford (1878) I. 75 Perplexed and indedsive 
whether to go forwards or backwards. 

3 . Uncertain, doubtful ; not definite, indistinct. 

2816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 339 .As if on purpose to 

render indecisive . . the hope of that immortality which is 
one of the noblest prerogatives of our being. .1822-34 Good s 
Study Sled. I. 341 As there is much obscurity in this dis- 
ease, its medical treatment is indecisive. 2874 T. Hardy 
Farfr. Mad. Crowd \\. i. .15 A contrasting prospect east- 
ward, in the shape of indecisive and palpitating stars. 
Hence Indecisively adv. 

1828 in Webster. 1869 M. Pattison Serin. $ 1885) 280 
Whether Christian or deist, or wavering indecisively be- 
tween the two. Mod. The first day’s struggle had ended 
indecisively. 

Indecisiveness (indfsorsivnes). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being indecisive. 

*793 W- Roberts Looker-on No. 50 r 3 The indecisiveness 
of patties ; the formalities of encounter. 2809-20 Coleridge 
Friend (2837) 1 1 . T93 Indedsiveness of character.. is almost 
always associated with benevolence. 1864 J. H. Newman 
Apol 168-9, I saw .. a patent fulfilment of all that I had 
surmised as to their vagueness and indedsiveness. 

+ Indecla*ra"ble, a. Obs, rare— \ [In- 3 .] In- 
capable of being declared. 

x6xo Healey Vive s' Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 
372 Plato mentions the Father and the Sonne expressly, 
indeed the third he thought was indeclareablc. 

Indeclinable (indfkbi'nab'l), a. [a.F. 
indeclinable (15th c.), ad. L. indeclhidbilis un- 
changeable, grammatically indeclinable : see In- 3 
and Declinable.] 

ty 1 . Incapable of declining, or being caused to de- 
cline; undeviating, unchangeable, fixed, constant. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 25 This Fabricius is as inde- 
clinable (2387 Trevisa ‘hardere to be i-torned 'Jfrom hone*te 
as the sonne from his naturalle cowrse. 2623 Cockeram, 
Indeclinable , constant. 2637 R. H um iph rey It. St. A mb rose 
Pref., Stoicks [maintain] . . the indeclinable order of things. 
+ 2 . That cannot be turned aside from or shunned ; 
unavoidable, inevitable (cf. Decline v . 12). Obs. 

1658 Phillips, Indeclinable, not to be declined, or shun’d. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. ii. rule 7 § 9 For the 
avoiding of a greater evil which is otherwise indeclinable. 
3 . Gram. Incapable of being declined gramma- 
tically ; having no inflexions, 

. * 53 ° Palsgr. Introd. 37 For the knowledge of theyr partes 
indeclynable remyttyng the lemnr to the scconde boke. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. 353 The other Particles are not 
capable of Inflexion and therefore may be sided inde- 
clinable or invariable. 1748 Wesley Eng. Gram. ii. 28 All 


Adjectives are indeclinable, having no variation either of 
Gender, Case, or Number. 3877 Moulton tr. WineVs 
A r . T. Gram. ji. § jo. 2 Many Hebrew proper names are 
treated as indeclinable in the LXX. and the N. T. 

B. as sb. An indeclinable word. 

2530 Palsgr. 370 A 1 nuineralles of this sorte be indeclin- 
able?. 2762 Churchill RosciadyZ^ [He] stands alone in in- 
declinables ; Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join To stamp 
new vigour on the nervous line. 2786-2805 Tooke Purley 
251 All the Indeclinahles except the Adverb, we have al- 
ready considered. 1897 F. Hall in Nation (N.. Y.) LXIV. 
396/2 As regards the hinges of language, indeclinahles. 

Hence Indecli'nableness, the quality of being 
inevitable or irresistible. 

3648 Jenkvn Blind Guide iv. 79 The invincibility, cer- 
tainty, and indeclinablenesse of the worke of grace upon 
the will. 

Indeclinably (ind/kbrnabli), adv . [f. prec. 
+ -LY-.J In an indeclinable manner : fa. Unde- 
viatingly. +b. Unavoidably, irresistibly, c. As 
an indeclinable word. 

3624 Bp. Mountagu Iinmed. Address 140 The Angels 
did euer indeclineably Behold the face, of God in glory. 
1625 — App. Caesar 11. i. lit To follow indeclinably .. the 
Discipline of the Church of England. 2648 Jenkyn Blind 
Guide iv. 79 You give your owne interpretation qf working 
invincibly and indeclinably upon the will., a 1677 Manton 
Tiventy Serin, ~vi. Wks. 2871 II. 235 The apostle prays that 
God would form and set their hearts straight, that they may 
be more indeclinably fixed, towards God. 2864 Webster, 
/«<frc//«a^,w»thoutvariation of termination. 1877 Eraser's 
Mag. XV. 172 The forms ending in •um were employed in- 
decfinably. 

Indecompcrnible, a. rare. [f. In- 3 + De- 
componible.J =next. 

3809-10 Coleridge Friend (1S18) III. 273 The assumed 
indecomponible substances of the Laboratory. 2821 — in 
Blacksv. Mag. X. 246 Existence is a simple intuition, un- 
derived and. indecomponible. 2844 N. Brit. Rev. II. 76 An 
indecomponible substance accidentally discovered. 

Indecomposable (mdfkpmpi^-zab’l), a. [In- 3 : 
cf. F. indiconiposable (Voltaire, 1738).] Incapable 
of being decomposed or resolved into constituent 
elements. 

2812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 291 A compound in- 
soluble in water, indecomposable by acid or alkaline solu- 
tions. i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. v. 97 Words which are 
primitive, indecomposible, and irreducible, a 2862 Buckle 
Civiliz. (2869) III. v. 359 Other facilities, which being 
original and indecomposable, resist all inductive treatment. 
1868 Lockyer Gnillemin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 435 Among the 
many nebula:, indecomposable into stars. 

Indecorous lind*ko--ras, -de'koras), a. [f. L. 
indecor-us (see In -3 and Decorous) + -ous: or 
ad. late L. indecorostis. For the pronunciation see 
Decorous.] 

+ 1 . Unbecoming, inappropriate. Obs. 

3680 [implied in Indecouousness]. 269s Ray Dissol. 
World ut. xii. (1732) 44 r It seems to me indecorous and un- 
suitable to the Person and Majesty of God. 

2 . Contrary to, or wanting, decorum or propriety 
of behaviour; in bad taste. 

3682 Enq. Elect. Sheriffs 46 Their Actions are infinitely 
more indecorous, unreasonable, and silly. 1790 Burke 
A rrny Estim .. Wks. 187S III. zSo At his time of life, .it was 
useless and indecorous to attempt any thing by mere 
struggle. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1 . 76 The 
demeanour of both sexes was strikingly indecorous — a 
harsher epithet would be unjust. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
II. xiv. 139 Among savages especially haste is indecorous. 
2877 J* Chambers Div. Worship 305 The indecorous 
habit of overlapping one part of the Office by another, 
b. Immodest, indecent, rare. 

2829 Macaulay Ess., Southey's Colloq. Soc. (1852) I. 213 
Drapery was put on indecorous statues. 

Hence Indecorously adv., in an indecorous 
manner, without decorum. 

1818 in Todd. 2873 Burton Hist. Scot. Vl.Ixvi. 62 The 
religious squabbles which so^ indecorously disturbed the 
latter years of the reign of King James. 1885 Law Rep. 
14 Queen’s Bench Div. 683 The oath was not taken in- 
decorously, improperly, or without order. 

Indecorousness (see prec.). [f. prec. + -ness.] 
1 1 . Inappropriatencss. Obs. 

3680 H. Dodwell Disc. SanchoniatJio's Phoenician Hist. 
(2691) X02 The indecorousness of their Allegories to their 
Deities. 

2 . The quality of being indecorous ; violation of 
propriety or decorum. 

376a Sterne Let. to Garnet, CrebiJIon . . has agreed 10 
write to me an expostulatory letter on the indecorousness of 
‘Tristram Shandy’. 28x1 Attn. Reg. Chron. 108 He never 
fails to dwell with censurable indecorousness on the illness 
of our venerable Sovereign. 2842 Dickens \Lett. (cd. 2) 1 . 62, 

I have seen none of that greediness and indecorousness on 
which travellers have laid so much emphasis. 
Indecorum (indfkoo'rum). fa. L. indecorum, 
subst. use of neut. sing, of indecoms Indecorous ; 
cf. Decorum.] 

1 . An indecorous or unbecoming action or pro- 
ceeding; an impropriety, a violation of the rules 
of behaviour proper to the sex, age, or character 
of the actor. 

*575 Gascoigne Instr, . Eng. Verse (Arb.) 32 To enter* 
mingle meric iests in a serious matter is an Indecorum. 2594 
J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 91 Ifany Decorum be omitted, 
or Indecorum committed, I can not otherwise excuse it. 
1659 Gentl. Calling w. xiii. 433 They will not be guilty of 
suen an Indecorum. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 209 r 1 It 
may be thought an Indecorum that I visit a Man. 28*8 
Carlyle Werner in Mi sc. Ess. (2888) I. 74 It was a much 


coarser curiosity which the dissipated man, by successive 
indecorums occasioned. 3849 Grote Greece n. Iv. (1862) 
V. 52 This was a flagrant indecorum, and known violation 
of the order of the festival. 

2. The quality of being indecorous ; lack of de- 
corum ; impropriety, now esp. of behaviour. 

2664 H. More Myst. Ittiq. Apol. 542 It is little detriment 
or Indecorum for them to use so well a limited indulgence, 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 60 Upon a bare Moral 
account of the indecorum, unreasonableness, unseasonable, 
ness or utter unfitness of the thing it self. 2742 Jarvis 
Quix. 11. 11. xxii. (1885) 88 A woman suffers more by 
public indecorum than by secret wantonness. 1772 Burke 
Corn. (1844) I. 324 The charge is not. .for indecorum, or in- 
discretion, but for falsehood. 2823 Scorr Quentin D. xvi, 
The adroit manner in which he apologized for the acts of 
indecorum committed by their attendant. 

ty b. Inelegance, unhandsomeness. Obs. rare. 
*597 A. INI. Guillemeaii s Fr. Chirurg. 47/2 The patient 
might be mutilate, and without greate indecorum or 
deformity, should not be able to goe. 

Indeed (indfd), adv. phrase. Forms ; see Deed 
sb. ff. In prep. + Deed sb. (5 b and 5 c): down to 
1600 commonly written as two words, as still in 
the stronger in very deed.'] 

1. In actual fact, in reality, in truth ; really, truly, 
assuredly, positively. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Ware (Rolls) 7591 Pat was )>c 
firste wassail in dede. c 1340 Cursor M. 30160 (Trin.) Of 
him we wol oure story rede For wordiest hit is in dede. 
3430-40 Lyoc. Bochas ix. iii. (MS. Bodl. 263) 408/2 In al his 
book, he had afforn nat seen A mor woful creature, in deede. 
2526 Tindale Luke xxiv. 34 The lorde is risen in dede and 
hath apered to Simon. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 96 My trust 
..which had indeede no limit. 27 €6 Goldsm. Vic. W. iv, 
When Sunday came it was. indeed a day of finer)'. 3816 J. 
Wilson City of Plague n. i. 37, I hear thy voice, And know 
that I indeed am motherless. 1878 Hutton Scott iv. 37 He 
was, indeed, a man of iron nerve. 

b. Freq. placed after a word in order to empha- 
size it : hence, with sb. — actual, real, true, genuine; 
with adj. or adv. = really and truly. (The adj. is 
often preceded by very.) 

*575 Fleming Virg. Bucol. x. 1 O Arethusa, graunt this 
labour be my last indeede. 26x1 Bible John i. 47 Behold 
an Israelite indeed [Tindale a ryght Israelite] in whom is 
no guile. 1638 F. Junius Paint. ofAucients 2 36 Our dis- 
course is not about ordinary workmen, but wee doe rather 
speake of such men as are Painters indeed, that is, men of 
excellent wittes and great. '2653 Walton Angler x i. 218, 
I marry Sir, this is Musick indeed, this has cheered my 
heart. 2742 Jarvis Quix. 11. 1. i. (1885! *4 ‘Marvellous 
indeed ! ’ said the priest. 18x6 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. 
i. 163 My hours of sleep are now but few indeed. 1848 B. 
Leproy in State Trials (N. S.) VI, 695, I should be very 
glad indeed to find that 1 had mistaken altogether the drift 
of that defence. 1876-7 L. Morris Epic Hades , Phaedra, 
Amid the crowd of youths He showed a Prince indeed. 

2. In reality, in real nature or essence, opposed 
to what is merely external or apparent.- 

2422-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v. (MS. Digby 230), There 
was oone enclosed in her herte And ano)>ir in hir chere 
declared For maidens ban ofte styes spared To'shewe oute 
bt J>ei desire in dede. 3526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 343 
Rather make it seme lesse incomparably than it is in dede. 
*21568 Ascham Scholem. Pref. (Arb.) 18 The SchoJehouse 
should be in deede, as it is called by name, the house of 
playe and pleasure. 2649 Milton Eikoit. Pref., Like those 
captive women who bewail’d the death of Patroclus in out- 
ward show, but indeed their own condition. 2692 12 . Walker 
Epictetus' Mor. v. That which I see, Is not indeed that 
which it seems to be. 2876-7 L. Morris Epic Hades , 
Marsyas 88 The Muses’ Eyes, who were indeed Women, 
though god-like. 

fb. In an adversative clause, emphasizing the 
real fact or reason in opposition to that which is 
false. Obs. 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 33 Theschirref- 
dome.. of Perth is nocht litle, but ample indede and large. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. 11, i. 54 Gen. How lush and lusty the 
grasse lookes ? How greene? Ant. The ground indeed is 
tawny. 2621 Bible Transl. Pref. 2 [He] was iudged to be 
no. man at armes (though in deed he excelled in feates of 
chiualrie). 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 90 Whereas 
that rednesse ariseth indeed of the winds, which .. carry *. 
red Earth or Minium. 

3. Used in a clause which confirms and amplifies 
a previous statement ; In point of fact, as a matter 
of fact, 

*535 Joye Apol. Tindale 42 And in dead I brought the 
same texte agenst him.. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Conttniv, 
(1603) 78 Their disposition (as indeed almost all the rest of 
the Germans) very honest. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., 
Of the Church of England, or indeed of the whole Cntholick 
Church of Christ. 1710 Hearse Collect. III. 16 There is a 
very large Preface, but silly, and plainly .shews the Author 
to be a Whigg, and indeed a fool. 2854 Mrs. JamksoN Bk. 
ofTh . (2877) 1 17 What do we know of the mys.teiy of .. 
child-life? What, indeed, do we know of any life I 1885 
Rider Haggard K. Solomon's Mines 32 , 1 am.. a cautious 
man, indeed a timid one. 

4. With concessive force (usually followed by an 
adversative clause) *= It is true, it must be admitted. 

2563 W. Fulke Meteors^ 1640) B Indeed sometimes it may 
be so, but.. it is not so alwayes, nor yet most commonly, 
a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 32 These ye will say, be 
fond scholemasters . . They be fond in deede, but sttrehc 
ouermany socli be found euerie where. 2712 Steele ■S/rc/. 
No. 95 r 3 Grief and Weeping are indeed frequent Com- 
panions, but, I believe, never in their highest Excesses. 
1828 Scorr F. M. Perth y, She blushed deeply indeed, but ’ 
there was more than maiden’s shame in her face. 1894 
Fowler Adamnan Introd. Si Latin, not classical indeed, 
but good of its kind. 
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5 . In dialogue, used to emphasize the reply 
(affirmative or negative) to a question or remark : 
e.g. ‘Yes, indeed I ‘No, indeed !* 

1583 StUbbes Anat. Abus.u. {1882) 89 Is not that your 
meaning? That is my meaning indeed. 1591 Skaks. Two 
G eJit. 11. iv. 9 Sit. Seruant, you are sad. Val. Indeed, 
Madam, I seeme so. 3734 Carey Chrouonhaton. it, Queen. 
Away l you flatter me. xst Lady. We don’t indeed. 1875 
Jowett Plata (ed. 2) I. 19 Can you tell me? Indeed I 
cannot. 18S5 Punch 39 Dec. 298/1 * But you don’t mean to 
tell me you’re the secretary of all these companies ? ' * Indeed 
I do, my dear fellow 

b. Used in echoing the question asked by an- 
other speaker. 

1766 Goltom. Vic. IV. vii, ‘ Who knows how this may 
end?’ ‘Aye, who knows that indeed !’ answered I. 1826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. xv, 1 Who is this Mr. Grey ? * ‘ Who, 
indeed !’ 

0 . Interrogatively * ‘ Is it so ? ’ 1 Really ? ’ 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. ii. 15 Mis. P. Whose at home 
besides your selfe? Mis. F. Why, none but mine owne 
people.' Mis. P. Indeed? Mis.F. No, certainly. 360x4 — 
Oth. m. iii. 101 la. I did not thinke he had bin acquainted 
with hir. O. O yes, and went betweene vs very oft. la. 
Indeed? O. Indeed? I indeed. Discern’st thou ought in 
that? 1710 Steele Tatler No. 171 *3, I go no further 
than, Say you so, Sir ? Indeed! Heyday! 3870 Dickens 
E. Drood xviii, ‘That’s JarsperV. * Indeed V said Mr. 
Datchery. 

7 . As an interjection, expressing (according to the 
intonation) irony, contempt, amazement, incredu- 
lity, or the like. 

3834 M edwin Angler in Wales 1 . 183 This is the Angler 
in Wales, indeed \ exclaims some fait tender. 3837 Dickens 
Picfau. xxvi,* Ah', said Sam, ‘to be sure; that’s the question.’ 
1 Question, indeed retorted Mrs. Cluppins. ‘she’d question 
him, if she’d my spirit.* 1866 Rusk in Wild Olive (ed. 2) 
91, I think such and such a thing might be desirable ..a 
damask curtain or so at the windows. ‘Ah’, says my 
employer, * damask curtains indeed ! That’s all very fine ’. 
1875 J owett Plato (ed. 2) I. 239 * 0 , indeed I said, ‘what 
a wonderful thing, and what a great blessing 1 ’ 

8. Indeed and indeed \ really and truly, colloq. 

3673 Wycherley Gent l . D anting- M. in. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 

52/2 Indeed, and indeed, father, my aunt puts me quite out. 
Ibid. tv. i. 54/2 Indeed and indeed, father, I shall not have 
him. 1840 Dickens Bam. Budge xxii, She said that 
indeed and indeed Miss Dolly might take pattern by her 
blessed mother. 187 . W. S. Gilbert Distant Shore, O say 
that I love him indeed and indeed 1 

Indeere, obs. form of Endear. 
t Indefi ailable , a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Defail v . 
+ -able. Cf. obs. F. adv. inJefalliblement * inde- 
failably’ (15th c. in Godef.).] Not liable to fail. 

1693 Beverley True St. Gosp. Truth 32 All is in Con- 
nexion, and inseparable Concatenation, and indefailable 
Certainty to the Elect. 3701 — Glory of Grace 35 Such a 
Communication of Holiness, as should be unchangeable, or 
indefailable. 

Indefa tigability, [f. next: see -ITT.] The 
quality of being indefatigable ; incapability of being 
wearied ; unremitting diligence or perseverance. 

a 1634 Isaackson in Fuller Abel Rediv ., Andrews* {1651) 
**iij b. His Indefatigability in Study cannot be paralleld. 
x8oz Mar. Edcev/orth Moral T. (x8i6) I. vi. 37 All the 
manly virtues, were inseparably connected with pedestrian 
indefatigability. x86z C. Stretton Chequered Life II. 
100 Every one is conversant with the indefatigability of 
the ant. 

Indefatigable (ind/fartigab’l), a. [a. obs. F. 
indefatigable \ 15- 16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. hide- 
faligdbil-is, f. in- (In- 3 ) + defatigare to wear out : 
see-BLE.] Incapable of being wearied ; that cannot 
be tired out; unwearied, untiring, unremitting in 
labour or effort, a. Of persons or things personi- 
fied. 

1586 [implied in Indefatigably]. 36x1 Cotgr., Indefatig- 
able , indefatigable, vnweariable, vntirable, not to be toyled 
out. <2x635 Naunton fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 49 He was an 
indefatigable Reader, whether by Sea or Land. 3667 Milton 
p . L. u. 408 Upborn with indefatigable wings Over the vast 
abrupt. 3711 Addison Sped. No. ns F 6 My Friend Sir 
Roger has been an indefatigable Man in Business of this 
kind. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. <5* F. xxix. III. hi Active and 
indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. 1847 Grote Greece 
11. xlvi. (1862) IV. 108 He was indefatigable in his attention 
to public business. 3858 Gladstone Homer II. 11. 337 The 
indefatigable students of Germany. 

b. Of qualities or actions. 

x6zi Burton Anat. Mel. m. iv. i. i. (1651) 635 An in- 
defatigable love and beauty. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 1 viii. 33 A man of great eloquence, and industry inde- 
fatigable. 1781 Gibbon Decl. & F. xviii. (1869) I. 476 His 
diligence was indefatigable. 1855 Milman Lat. C/tr. vii. 
vi. (3864) IV. 178 The Hermit .. with indefatigable restless- 
ness went from province to province. 

Indefa-tigableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being indefatigable. 

1653 Waterhouse Apol. Learn. 231 (L.) Dost thou thus 
repay thy teachers for their pains, care, study, indefatig- 
ableness? 375s Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 300 He „ pursued 
them with the greatest perseverance and indefatigableness 
imaginable till he lost his life. 1830 Edin. Rrv. LI. 505 
Adams was a representative .. of the sturdy mdefatigable- 
ness.. of New England. 

Indefa’tigably, adv, [f. ns prec. + -ly 2.] 
In an indefatigable manner; unweariedly; with 
unremitting perseverance. 

358S W. Webbe Eng. Poet tie (Arb.) 34 Master Arthur 
Golding . . which . . trauelleth as yet indefatigably, and is 
addicted without society, by his continuall laboure, to profit 
this nation and speeche in all kind of good learning. x68s 
VOL. V. 


Dryden Pref. Re/ig. Laid Wks. (Globe) 183 A man in- 
defatigably zealous in the service of the Church. 1748 
Anson’s Voy. 111. v. 336 We laboured indefatigably in getting 
in our water. 3887 Ruskin Prztetita II. 413 Indefatig- 
ably carrying h»s little daguerreotype box up everywhere. 

t Indefatiga’tdon. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Defati- 
gation.J The condition of being unwearied. 

£1x646 J. Gregory Postkuma, Terrestr. Globe (3650) 267 
The Arabian Geographers .. holding themselvs not to bee 
inferior . . either to the indefatigation or Skill of the Greek 
Geographers. 

Indefeasible (indfff‘zib’ 1 ), a . Forms; 6 in- 
diffeasable, 6-7 indefecible, 7-8 -feasable, 
-feisible, 8 -feazable, -fiezable, 7- indefeasible, 
[f. In -3 + Defeasible ; cf. It. indeffessibite (Florio) J 
Not defeasible; not liable to be ‘defeated*, made 
void, or done away with ; that cannot be forfeited. 

3548 Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots A v in Compl. Scot. (1872) 
App. iii. 239 By manage .. one bloude .. is made of two, 
ana an indefecible right geuen of bothe to one, without the 
destruction and abolishing of either, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. Viii.it. § 8 All those things are utterly void, they make 
him no indefeasible estate, the inheritor by blood may dis- 
possess him. 3661-98 South 12 Serm. III. 18 He, who 
gives a Being, .has an Indefeasible claim to whatsoever the 
said Being so Given .. either is, or has, or can Possibly do. 
3670 Blount Lam Did. s.w, A good and indefeisible 
estate. 173S-8 Bolincbroke On Parties 301 If it be not 
proved to be something more than human, it will hardly be 
proved indefiezable. 3859 Mill Liberty i. 19 The great 
writers, .have mostly asserted freedom of conscience as an 
indefeasible right. 3873 Symgnds Grk. Poets xii. 414 
Beauty is the true province of the Greeks, their indefeasible 
domain. 

Hence Indefensibility, Indefea’sibleness, the 
quality or character of being indefeasible. 

3755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 2 Theindefeasableness of the 
succession seems to be a natural consequence of its being a 
lineal one. x8z8 Webster s. v., The indefeasibility of a 
title. 1843 MiLL Logtc hi. v. § 1 There are very few 
[uniformities] which have any, even apparent, pretension to 
this rigorous indefeasibility, ^ 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 
332/2 There are limits to this indefeasibility of title. 
IndefeasiUly (indtfrzibli), adv. [f. prec. 4- 
-LY 2 .] In an indefeasible manner ; so as to be in- 
defeasible. 

3540 Ad 32 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 1 By the same name 
peasably quietly and indifleasably, shall have, possesse, 
and enjoye, to them and to their successours for ever all 
suche landis and tenementis. 37x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. vii, 

I was. .Lord of all this Country indefeasibly. 1831 Carlyle 
Sari. Res. ill. iv. Venerable to me is the^ hard Hand ; 
crooked, coarse; wherein .. lies cunning virtue, indefea- 
sibly royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet. 

•j* Indefea* table, a. Obs. Also-xblo. [f.lN -3 
+ Defeat v.] Incapable of being defeated or un- 
done; indefeasible; indefectible. Hence Inde- 
featabiTity (-ibility). 

(Possibly in quot. 1643 an error for indefeasable, -ible, in 
1755 for next two words.) 

1643 T. Warmstry Answ. W. Bridges cone. War 15 
That indefeatable power, and that incorruptible wisdome 
that is in God himselfe, 1755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 53 
Those [controversies] about free will. . . predestination and 
reprobation, grace irresistible and indefeatible. Ibid. 55 The 
decisions of this factious synod [of Dort] in favour . . of the 
irresistibility and indefeatibility of grace. 

Indefectlbility (ind£feklibi*liti). [f. next; 
see -ity. Cf. F. indifcctibiliti (17th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The quality of being indefectible; 
exemption from liability to failure or decay. 

3624 Bp. Hall True Peace- Maher Wks. (1627) 541 Hee 
alone bath infallibility and indefectibilitie. 1644 Digby 
Mans. Soul vL (1645) 68 These Propositions, .have in them- 
selves an indefectibility insuperable. 1726 J. Trapp Popery 
1. 50 There is no Promise of Indefectlbility made by our 
Saviour to any particular church. 1882 Farrar Early C hr. 

I. 383 That [controversy] which raged between Calvinists 
and Arminians on the * indefectibility of grace 
Indefectible (indife-ktib’I), a. [f. Ik- s + 
Defectible, prob. after F. indifeclible (1583 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or n>ed.L. indcfeclibiliter adv. (Dn 
Cange).] Not defectible. 

1 . Not liable to failure, defect, or decay ; unfail- 
ing ; that cannot fall short, come to an end, or be 
done away. 

* 2659 Pearson Creed viii. (1866) 476, I believe this infinite 
and Eternal Spirit to be. .of perfect and indefectible holiness 
in himself. 367 6 Marvell Mr. Smirke 46 When the Greek 
Church is excommunicate by the Roman, .what and where 
then was the Catholick Church, that was indefectible and 
against which the Gates of Hell did not prevail? 1736 
Chandler Hist. Persec. 273 The burning, and not consum- 
ing bush, signifies the indefectible splendor of the church. 
5843 Manning Scrm., Falling fr. Baptismal Grace (1848) 

I. 36 Some beguile themselves by the dream that^ they 
magnify the mercies of God, in contending that the gifts of 
grace are indefectible. 1887 Fairbairn in Ccngregai.Rev . 
May 426 The system that made grace most absolute made 
the saints most indefectible. 

■ 2 . Not subject to defect ; faultless. 

1833 J. H. Newman Arlans 11. v. (1876) 231 At first 
Arianism had not scrupled to admit the peccable nature of 
the Son, but it soon . -avowed that, in matter of fact, He was 
indefectible. 1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 403 An 
indefectible wisdom ° n one point. 

Hence Indefe’ctibly adv., without capability of 
failure. 

1837 J. H. Newman Profit. Of. Ch. 394 The faith com- 
mitted to the Church is represented, .as dearly proclaimed, 
indelectUAy maintained, and universally acknowledged. 


Indefective (indffe’ktiv), a. ? Obs. [f. In - 3 
+ Defective: cf. xned.L. indefectiv-us (15th c. in 
Du Cange).] Not defective ; free from defect ; 
faultless, flawless. 

a 2641 Bp. Mountacu Ads <5* Mon. (1642) 5 Charity in de- 
fective in this, .life, and in the world to come everlasting life. 
2659^ Pearson Creed (1839) 93 God is of himself infinitely 
glorious, because his perfections are absolute, his excellen- 
cies indefective._ 1670 South 12 Senn. (169S) III. 13S A 
Covenant promising Life upon Condition of absolute in- 
defective obedience. 1708 Falconar in Hearne Collect. 29 
Sept. JO. H. S.) II. 131 Everlasting and indefective happines. 
2717 Croxall Ovid x Met. vi. (R.), Seven are my daughters, 
of a form divine. With seven fair sons, an indefective line. 

tlndefe ctuous, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. In- 3 
+ Defectuous ; cf. obs. F. indejfectncux (16th c. 
in Godef.).] —prec. Hence *j*Indefextnous- 
ness. 


a 1687 H. More in Norris The. Love (1688) 153 Those 
terms Tot tan and Otnnc.. may signify either the Entireness, 
Indefectuousness or Perfection of the thing they are pro- 
nounced of. 

t Indefe’ndable, -ible, a. Oh. [f. In- s + 

Dependable. Cf. F. indifendallc (Moliere, 17th 
c.).] Incapable of being defended ; indefensible. 

1671 True Nonconf. 424 You hereby plainly acknowledge 
that Religion is not indefendible, except by mccr subjects, 
against their Sovereign. 

Indefensible (ind/Tc-nsib’l), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Defensible. Cf. F. indefensible (Montaigne, 16th 
c.).] Not defensible; admitting of no defence. 

1 . Incapable of being defended by force of arms. 

• 2569 Stocker tr. Died. Sic. it. xxx. 82 They did forsake 
the indefensible small townes and villages. 1682 Burnet 
Rights^ Princes Pref. it By an obstinate keeping of an in- 
defensible piece of Ground. 284^ James Woodman iv. 
Their great extent rendered them indefensible against the 
means of escalade. 2884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1290/1 The town 
of itself is nearly indefensible, 

2 . Incapable of being defended in argument, 
maintained, or vindicated; unjustifiable, inexcus- 
able. 


1529 MoRB Hyaloge 1. Wks. 151/1 His proude foly, in the 
defence of his indefensible errour. a 2614 Donne Hiafou’a. 
70s (1644) 123 Of which I perceive not any kinde to be more 
obnoxious, or indefensible then that . . so common with our 
Delinquents to stand mute at the Barre. 3745 Wesley 
Answ. Ch. 5 Those Expressions .. of our own Countrymen, 
are utterly indefensible.^ 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 65 This 
hypothesis is as indefensible as the foregoing. 1849 Cobden 
Speeches 35 It is manifestly unjust and indefensible, that 
you should tax the people of this country for the expenses 
of our colonies. 2883 Froude Short Stud. IV. j. iii. 34 To 
risk the peace of the Church in so indefensible a quarrel 
seemed obstinate folly. 

Hence Indefen sibITity, Inclefo nsibleness, the 
quality or character of being indefensible; Inde- 
fensibly adv., in an indefensible manner, so as not 
to admit of defence. 

3690 J. Mackenzie Siege London- Derry 21/2 Collonel 
Lundy . . spoke so discouragingly . . concerning the inde- 
fensibleness of the place. 3776 Mickle tr. Camoens * Lusiad 
ix. Note 32 (R.> Some of the terms of expression are still 
indefensibly indelicate. 28*3 Bentiiam Not Paul 2x6 The 
utter indefensibility of the design. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Dcr. xxix, The indcfensibleness of her marriage. 2891 
Lounsbury Stud. Chaucer I. lutrod. 20 The evidence .. 
seems to me sufficient to show the indefensibility of any 
such position. 

f Indefe-nsive, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Defen- 
sive (sense ic).] Incapable of making defence; 


defenceless. 

2586 Ferne Bias. Genttie To Gentl. Inner Temp., Thus, 
if I had to alledge no other reason in the defence of this 
my action . . yet were I not left indefensiue. 3634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 78 Turkes and Persians, both whom in all 
occasions were insulting over them, because indefensive 
and without government. Ibid. 337 The sword awes the 
indefensive villager. 

Indeferent, obs. form of Indifferent. 
tlndefe’sse, a. Obs. [ad. L. indefess-us , f. 
in- (In- 3 ) + defesszts wearied, tired (de- down, etc. 
Jrfessus weary, tired).] Unwearied, untiring. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Dtattibx 512 The learned Gram- 
marian Didymus, for his lndefesse paynes in reading and 
writing, surnamed. Iron-side, or heart of Oke. 

t Indefrciency. Obs. [f. next : see -ency.J 
The quality or character of being ihdeficient or 
unfailing ; unfailingness. 

1614 Jackson Creed n 1. vii. § 2 note. Their readinesse to 
defend^ the indeficiencie of his faith . . argues, they must of 
nece^itie holde, that the Popes faith doth neuer fhile. 2666 
T illotson Rule Faith xir. f 6 Wks. 2742 IV. 690 The inde- 
ficiency of oral tradition. 2732 Stackhouse Hist. Bible iv. 
i. (T, Suppl.), He fGod] took care of their meat and drink, 
and indeficiency of their clothing. . 

t Indeficieut (indffrjent),cr. Obs. fa. Or. m- 
ddficient (15th c. in Godef.), ad.L. tnd fie icnl- cm, 
f. in - (In- 3) + deficicnt-em Deficient.] Unfailing, 
exhanstless, unceasing. 

1508 Dunbar Poems vii. 25 Welcum oure indeficient aciiu* 
tone. That evir our Nnceoun helpit in thare nejd- 2526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. . 5 3» >7°1>, Eu.r tnabe : and 
Dene, indefycyenl and neuer faylyng- jkH T. Weicirr 
Passions vi. 308 Whence-from proceeded ihe indeficient 
regular . . beating of ihe puhe. ifaf Jeakes Put,,. Christ 
zs% He bath ..an indeficient fullnesse, an ineihninilUe 
fonntaine. 169S J- Sage Artiste A ks. .S-t. I. & There 
is Sermon upon Sermon.— indeficient Sermoning, till the 
Congregation nil Van the Church is disMtved, 1851 Trench 
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INDEIGN. 


INDEFICIENTLY. 

Poems 75 The Lamb His people feeds from indeficient 
streams. , . ’ 

Hence f Indefl-ciently adv., unfailingly. 

162a Preston Godly Man's Inguis.Xx, 49 Trees of the Lords 
planting continue their fruits indeficiently, neither doe their 
leaues drop off. 

• Indefinable (indftbrnabT), a. (sb.) [f. In- 3 
.+ Definable.] That cannot be defined or exactly 
described ; not susceptible of definition. 

1810 tr. Mad. Cottin's Chevalier de Versenai I. 194 That 
secret and indefinable instinct. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Roast 
Pig, O call it not fat 1 but an indefinable sweetness growing 
up to it. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, III. xiii. 269 An obscure 
and indefinable line. 2863 Geo. Eliot Ro/nolaxxn, Some- 
thing as indefinable as the changes in the morning twilight. 
2867 Miss Braddon Rupert Godwin I. i. 2 Every look, every 
movement was instinct with that indeftnable.grace for which 
we can find no better name than good breeding. 

B. sb. An indefinable person or thing, rare. ■ 
1B10 tr. Mad. Cottin's Chcv. de Versenai I. 164 That 
woman is one of your indefinables. 

Hence Indefl-nableness ; Indefl/nably adv. 

1847 Craig, Irulcfinably. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis II. 
ix, The expression in Captain Costigan's eye ..was .. inde- 
finably humourous. 1889 Harper's Mag. Dec. 118 Jl It has 
a vaporous indefinableness that leaves it a riddle. 

t Indefinible, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. In- 3 + L. 
*definibUis, f. deftnire to set bounds, bound, limit : 
see Define v.J Incapable of being limited ; illi- 
mitable. 

1652 Benlowes Theoph. Ded. 22 The Empyrsean flame oF 
the Divinity, Indefinible, Interminable, Ineffable. 

Indefinite (inde*finit), a. (sb.) Also 6 indif- 
fynit(e, -yte, indiffinits, indyfinyte, 7 indifl- 
nite, indefinit. [ad. L. indefinit-us, f. in- (In- 3 ) 
4- difinit-tts Definite. Cf. F. indefihi (Montaigne, 
16th c.).] Undefined, unlimited; the opposite of 
Definite. 

I. generally . 

1 . Without distinct limitation of being or char- 
acter; having no clearly defined or determined 
character ; indeterminate, vague, undefined. 

1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst . 1. jciii. (1634) 46 When 
there is simple and indefinite mention made of God, this 
name belongeth no lesse to the Sonne and to the Holy 
Ghost, than to the Father. 2616 Bullokar, Indifinite , not 
precisely exprest ; vndefined. 2651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 76 
Some general I indefinite promises. . 2722 Wadrow Corr. 
(1843) II. 678. Your address is likewise a little indefinite; 
but 1 send this at a venture as you direct. 28x8 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (1878) Il.viii. 11. 329 Those indefinite aspirations 
for the laws of Edward the Confessor were changed into 
a steady regard for the Great Charter. 1875-6 W. B. Pope 
Compend. Theol. (xSSiJ 656 The indefinite use of the term 
Sacrament in the early church. 2885 S. Cox Exposit. Ser. 1. 
v. 66 A fine, though indefinite, emotion. 

2 . Of undetermined extent, amount, or number ; 
unlimited. 

25 94 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 46 Peace to thy Ghost, and 
yet.me thinkes so indefinite a spirit should haue no peace 
or intermission of paines. 2625 Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 
546 Let these Licensed Lenders be in Number Indefinite. 
2842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 86 Thus oxygen and hydro- 
gen .. will remain unaltered. for an indefinite period. 2852 
Kobertson Serin. Ser. hi. xii. 150 With respect to our moral 
and spiritual capacities, we remark that they are not only 
indefinite but absolutely infinite. 2877 E. R. Conder Bas. 
Faith ii. 67 That is indefinite which has, or may have, a 
limit, but whose limit cannot be ascertained. 2884 T. Rae 
Contemp. Socialism 200 Commodities that admitted of in- 
definite multiplication. 

•fU. Formerly, sometimes, Extending beyond any 
assignable limits ; boundless, infinite. Obs. 

_ 2664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 17 The process of Art is 
indefinite, and who can set a non-ultra to her endevours? 
2745 W. Thompson Sickness y. (R.), Indefinite and omni- 
present God, Inhabiting eternity ! shall dust, Shall ashes, 
dare presume to sing of thee? 

II. specifically (in various technical uses). 

3 . Grammar . 

a. Applied to various adjectives, pronominal 
words, and adverbs, which do not define or deter- 
mine the actual person or thing, the place, time, 
or manner, to which they refer ; as any , ether, some , 
such, somrwhere, anyhow, otherwise , etc. : esp. in 
indefinite article, a name for the individualizing ad- 
jective a, an (A adj.-), or its equivalents in other 
languages. 

b. Applied to those tenses or inflexions of verbs which 
merely denote an action taking place at some time (past, 
present, or future), without specifying whether it is continu- 
ous or complete (thus distinguished from both imperfect 
and perfect), e.g. the Greek aorist and the English simple 
past ; in French grammar formerly (as by Palsgrave) to 
the simple past tense corresponding to these, now called 
fast or preterite definite', in modem French, Past or pre- 
terite indefinite U applied to the compound tense corre- 
sponding to that called Perfect in English, e. g. it a parlt , 
he has spoken. C. In the Slavonic verb formerly applied 
to one oi the branches or aspects, d. Sometimes applied, in 
German and Old English grammar, to that declension of the 
adjective which is used when it is preceded by the indefinite 
article, po>scssive adjective, pronouns, etc: the strong de- 
clension of the adj. 

2530 Palsgr. Imrod. xi The indiffynite indicative of the 
thjTde conjugation endeth ever in S. Ibid. 84 The indif* 
finile tens, as je parlay, 1 spake. / bid. 382 To knowe 
therfore howe ana whan the frenche men u--e their prefer 
imparfvte tence, and whan their indiffynyte tence, whjche 
name 1 borowe of the grckes, for they have a tence whiche 
they call a critius, that is to say, indifinitus , whiche nioche 


resembleth this tence in the frenche tonghe. 2727 Bailey 
vol. II, Indefinite Pronouns. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Article , The article a is said to be indefinite, because ap- 
plied to names taken in their more general, and confused 
signification. 2827 J. Heard Gram. Russ. Lang. v. § 1* 
141 There are four branches: the indefinite, the perfect, 
the semelf active, and the iterative. . The indefinite ex- 
presses the action indeterminately with regard to its com- 
pletion ; as OITL TporaJTB, he moved. 2874 R. Morris 
Chanced s Prol.etc. (Clar. Press Ser.) Introd. 33 Adjectives, 
like the modern German, have two forms — Definite and In- 
definite. 1877 Moulton tr. Winer's Gram. N. T. hi. § 25. 
2 The indefinite pronoun tcs, ti, is joined to abstract nouns. 

4. Logic. Applied to propositions in which the 
subject has no mark of quantity; not distinguishing 
between ‘some* and * all ’. 

2773 Reid Aristotle's Log. ii. § 6 Wks. II. 692/2 A pro- 
position is called indefinite when there is no mark either of 
universality or particularity annexed to the subject : thus, 

* Man is of few days ' is an indefinite proposition. 1864 
Bowen Logic v. 122 The logicians formerly distinguished 
another Class of Judgments as Indefinite , meaning those 
in which the Subject, having no sign or predesignation of 
Quantity affixed 10 it, is not expressly declared to be either 
Universal, Singular, or Particular. Thus, Elephants are 
sagacious animals; — Learned men are to be found at 
Oxford. 2887 Fowler Deduct. Logic iii. (ed. 9) 29 ‘In- 
definite’ or ‘mdesignate ’ propositions, as they are called, 
i. e. propositions in which the subject, being a common 
term, is not quantified, are inadmissible in Logic. 

5. Bot . a. Said of inflorescence in which the cen- 
tral axis grows indefinitely in length, producing a 
succession of lateral branches bearing flower-buds 
(or of sessile flower-buds) which open successively 
from the lowest upwards ; also called centripetal 
ox indeterminate, b. Sometimes similarly applied 
to fibrovascular bundles which grow indefinitely, 
so that the stem increases in thickness, as in c Exo- 
gens 9 or Dicotyledons, c. Said of the stamens or 
other parts of the flower when numerous and not 
clearly multiples of the number of the petals, etc. 

2845 Bindley Sch. Bot . iv. (1858) 25 Stamens, indefinite; 
that is to*say, more numerous than can be easily counted. 
2849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 77 The vascular bundles (in 
exogens], from their mode of development in an indefinite 
manner externally., have been called exogenous and for the 
same reason, Schlieden bas denominated them Indefinite. 
Ibid. §472 The ovules are very numerous or indefinite. 2B76 
Hooker Botany Primer 46 Called indefinite, because the 
axis goes on elongating after the first flower opens. 2880 
Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6) 144 The kinds of Inflorescence 
. .are all reducible to two types, .viz. Indefinite and Definite, 
or.. Indeterminate and Determihate. Each may be., simple 
or compound. 

B. sb. (ellipt. uses of the adj.) An indefinite 
thing, word, statement, etc. ; something of in- 
definite nature or meaning, or which cannot be 
definitely specified, described, or classed. 

2592 Percivall Sp. Diet. F a, Aduerbs commonly gouerne 
an Indicatiue Moode: saue that where Interrogates are 
changed into Indefinites they haue some time a Subiunctiue. 
2625 Bacon Ess., Dispatch (Arb.) 248/1 That Negative is 
more pregnant of direccion, then an indefinite. . 2865 Pall 
Mall G. 16 Aug. 20/1 A table of the occupations of the 
people after a new classification..!. ‘Professionals* .. 
II. ‘Domestics* .. III. Commercials ;*IV. Agriculturists .. 
y. Industrials ..VI. Indefinites, that is, general labourers, 
gentlemen of ‘means, and paupers, with a few others not 
open to classification. • 

- Hence F lade ’finite v. Obs. (notice-wd.), in phr. 
to indefinite it *= to act or speak indefinitely. In- 
de*finitism (nonce-wd.), indefinite character. 

2656 S. H. Gold. Law 76 If we indefinite it, when we 
'should demonstrate, and universalize it. 2855 Dora Green- 
well Present Heaven (1861) 203 The vague spirituality or 
rather indefinitism of our ideas. 

' Indefinitely (inde'finitli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-I.Y 2 .] In an indefinite manner or degree. 

1. Without definition or limitation to a particular 
thing, case.time, etc. ; indeterminately, vaguely. 

2472. [see Indeterminably]. 2530 Palsgr. Introd. 32 
Other thre dyvers tymes, imparfytly past, indifiynitly past, 
and more than parfytly past. 2561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. 1. 37 Sb oft as we do indefinitely speake of the name 
of God, we meane no lesse the Sonn and the Holy ghost 
than the Father. 2635 J. Gore Well-doing 3 A preacher 
..delivers his message indefinitely to the whole assembly. 
2858 Carlyle Fred/.-. Gt. 1. iv, She had felt herself indefi- 
nitely unwell. 1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 268 They 
pressed me to come to them . . and I promised indefinitely 
that 1 would. 

2. To an indefinite amount or extent; without 
specified or assignable limit or end; unlimitedly. 

2622 .Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. m, *Tis a fortune which 
some indefmitly preferre before prosperity. 2664 Power 
Exp. Philos. Pref. 10 Motion' also may be indefinitely swift , 
or slow. 2697 Damtier Voy. I. 04 The Pacifick Sea . . from 
30 to about 4 deg. south latitude, and from the American 
shore westward indefinitely. 1833 Miss Mitford in.L'Es- 
trange Life III. i. 6 Life is too short.. for an alienation in- 
definitely prolonged. x 858 Freeman Norm. Coy?. II. App. 
540 It would be easy to prolong the list indefinitely. 

Indefiniteness (inde’finitnes). “ [f. as prec. 

+ -ness.] The quality of being indefinite ; want 
of definiteness ; indeterminateness, vagueness. 

2589 Puttenhasi Eng. Poesieu. xL (Arb.) in The Roundell 
or Spheare. .for his indefinitenesse liauing no speciall place 
of beginning nor end. 1623 Bp. Hall Best Barrairtc Wks. 
(16481 476 The indefinitenesse of the charge implies a gene- 
rallity. 2797 Monthly Mag. III. sox That pernicious loose- 
ness and indefiniteness of speech, which prevail so generally. 


xB8o E. White Cert. Reltg. 34 There is now and then an 
Oriental indefiniteness as to method. 2885 Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. cxxxii. 10 The fault of most prayers is their indefinite- 
ness. 

Indefiaitive (indffi-mtiv), a. rare. [f. In- 3 
+ Definitive.] Not definitive ; not characterized 
by definition or limitation ; indeterminate.indefinite. 

2598 Barret Theor. tVarres v. i. 125 From the point of 
the first Trauesse next adioyning, is drawne an indefinitiue 
line.. 1850 J. H.. Newman DiTfic. Anglic. 82 A school. of 
opinion, .fixed in its principles, indefinitive and progressive 
in their range. 

• Hence In defl-nitivelydw’z'., without definition or 
limitation ; Indefraitiveness, vagueness. 

2622 Sanderson Twelve Serin . (1637) 59 Ordinarily in 
our Sermons we indefinitively condemne as evill, swearing, 
and gaming for -money. 2795 Ann. Reg. App. Chron.02 
They are all elected for two years, and may be immediately 
and indefinitively re-elected, a 2849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 
1864 III. 587 If the author did not deliberately propose to 
himself a suggestive indefinitiveness of meaning. 

Indefinite)- (indefinarto), comb, form from 
L. indefinUus Indefinite; as in indefinito-defi- 
niie adj., applied by Sir W. Hamilton to pro- 
positions predicated of the greater part or more 
than half. 

2847 Sir W. Hamilton Let. De Morgan 43 Indefinito- 
defimteSj To UI, YO, last we come ; And that affirms, and 
this, denies, Of more, most (half plus some). Ibid. 44 [Pro- 
positions] 1. Definite; 2. Indefinito-defimte ; 3. Semi-defi- 
nite; 4. Indefinite. 

IndefUxitnde (ind/frniti«d). [7. In - 3 + De- 
finitive (or f. Indefinite after dejinitude).’] 

+ 1. The condition of having no known or assign- 
able limit; undefined or undefinable number or 
amount. Obs. 

2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iv. 157 They arise to a 
strange and prodigious multitude, if not indefinit ude, by 
their various Positions, Combinations, and Conjunctions. 

2. Want of definiteness or precision; indefinite- 
ness, undefined state. 

2827 G. Beauclerk Joum. Marocco Ded., Until it has 
arrived at years of discretion . . an indefinitude of age boih 
in books and men. 2833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Eng. 
Treat. Logic (1853) 246 The vacillation or indefinitude of 
Aristotle himself in regard to the number of the modes. 
2854 R. G. Latham Native Races Russian Emp. 248 They 
are measures of the extent to which the author who uses 
them eschews indefinitude. 

. Indefinity (ind/frmti). rare. [f. Indefinite, 
after infinity : see -m\] 

+ 1. -prec. 1 . Obs. 

1623 Cockeram ii, Endlesnes, indifinity. 2678 Cudworth 
Intcll. Syst. Contents (1. v. 643) This potential Infinity or 
Indefinity of Body, seems to be mistaken for an actual In- 
finity of Space. 

2. =prec. 2 . 

a 1734 North Exam. j. iii. §38 (1740) 144 He can . . come 
off, upon the Ambiguity or Indefinity of his Expressions. 
2882 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 487 Branch lines . , only to be 
entered upon after the ominous ‘change* to whose con- 
venient indefinity the porter stentoriously invites us. 

Indeflectible (indffle’ktib’l), a. [(. In- 3 + 
*dejlectibk, f. Deflect v. + -ible.J Incapable of 
being deflected or turned from a straight course. 

2883 F. W. Potter Gambetta . in French Celelr. 28 Pro- 
claiming in a single voice his indeflectible fidelity. 2884 
Fcrtn. Rev. May 569 All unite in one undeviating and in- 
deflectible direction. 

. f Indefle'xible, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] *prec. 

a 2641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 122 Indeflexible 
subjection to Gods will. 

- f Indeflowe, a. Obs. [Arbitrary f. In- 3 + stem 
Uf L. dcjlord-re to Deflower ; for indefiored or in- 
defiorit .] Not deflowered ; chaste, inviolate. 

. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 55 Implore, adore, thow 
indeflore, To mak our oddis evyne. 

. + Indefloirrishing, a. Obs. [f. In - 3 + pres, 
pple. of DeflouhishzlJ Not ceasing to flourish, 
unfading : cf. Defloubish 2 . 

26x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. i. xlvi, Ros‘d all in liuely 
crimson ar thy cheeks, Whear beawtics indeflourishing 
abide. 

Indeformable (ind/fpumabT), a. [In- 3.] 
Not deformable ; incapable of being ‘ deformed 1 
or put out of shape. 

. 1.880 MtNCHiN^/a/i« (ed. 2) 13 In nature there are no such 
things as rigid bodies. For a great many practical matters 
there are bodies which may be treated as if they were rigid 
or indeformable. 

Indegent, Indegest : see Indigent, etc. 

* Indehiscent (indfhrsent), a. Bot . [In- 3 .] 
Not dehiscent : said of fruits that do not split open 
when mature, but retain the seed till they decay. 

2832 LiNDLEY/«/mf. Bot. 1. if. 179 Cells one-needed, inde- 
hiscent, dry, perfectly clone at all times. 284* Mrs. Loudon 
\st Bk. Bot. (1845) 25 Mont of the kcmeled fruits arc inde- 
hiscent, and, if left to nature, must decay before they can 
liberate the seed. 2872 H. Macmillan True true 158 I he 
fruit of the vine, is indehiscent. 287a Oliver Elem. hot. 1. 
vii. 95 Syncarpous fruits .. which are dry and indemnccnr, 
that is, which do not open, but libemte the seed by decay, 
as the fruit of the Hazel, you rnay simply call puts. , 

Hence Xndehl'scence, the quality of being inde- 
hiscent. 2847 in Craig. 

tXndeign. v. Obs. rare. In 4 indoyne, 5 
daign. [A form intermediate between Endeign 
and Indign ; q. v.] 
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• 1 . inir. To be indignant or angry. 

158a Wvclif Gen. xviii. 30 Y biseche thee, he seith, ne 
fndeyne thow, Lord, if I speke. - 
. 2 . trans. To disdain, despise. 

1483 Caxton Cato Cj b, Thou myghtest Iese theyr loue 
and be indatgned of them. . 

t Indelay * ed f Obs. [In- 3 .] Not delayed 
or put off; immediate. 

- 1523 St. Papers Hen. VII I, VI. n8 If this overture shall 
not movve take effect, Jndelaied order must be geven by His 
Majeste for the raysing and setting furthe of an armye. 
1564 Q. Eliz. in A bp. Parkers Corr. (Parker Soc.) 227 We 
will that you shall duly inform us thereof, to the end we 
may give indelayed order for the same. 

t Indelay' edly, ady. Obs. [f. prec. 4- -ly -.] 

Without delay ; immediately. 

1535 HEM. VIII Let. Earl Sussex 17 Apr., We..wol ther- 
fore and command you , . that ye itidelayedly do apprehend 
hnd take them. 1563-67 Foxe A. <5- M (1596) 262/1 That 
he indelaiedlie .. should prepare himselfe to be gone out of 
the real me. 1579 Sc. Acts fas. V /, c. 70 PresentUe and 
indilayitlie upoun thair npprehensioun or convictioun. .he or 
sche sail be put and ha! din in the stokkis. c 1600 Gcr.vrie'x 
Consfir. in Select. Hart. A/isc. (1793) 192 Verie miscontent 
that indelaiedlie he raid not to Sanct-Iohnstoun. 
Indeleble, -ebly, obs. ff. Indelible, -ibly. 
Indelectable, a. rare. [In- 3 : cf. obs. F. 
indelectable (Godef.).] Unpleasant, disagreeable. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa lxxi. (18x1) VIII. 327^ Stiffened 
and starched . . into dry and indelectable affectation. 1806 
Edin. Rev. Oct. 109 His remarks upon this indelectable 
attendant. 

t Indelegabrlity. Obs. rare - \ [f. In- 3 

+ Delegable + -m\ Cf. F. imilligabU (Littre).} 
Incapability of being delegated. 

2695 J. Sagd Article etc. Wks, 1844 I.y<; Is such a dele* 
gation consistent with our author's position about the in- 
devolvibility or indelegability of such a power? 

Indeliable, obs. form of Indelible. 
Indeliberate (indUrberA), a. [In- 3 .- cf. F. 
indlliblrl (17th c.).] 

. f 1 . Of persons, their qualities, etc. : Wanting in 
deliberation ; inconsiderate ; hasty or rash. Obs. 

* a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) too This may rebuke rash, 
indeliberate, and self-willed persons. 1652 Gaule Mag - 
as trow. 22 He reprooves .. their indeliberate rashness. 
a 1677 M ANTON Twenty Serin, xv. Wks. 1871 II. 333 There 
is a will natural and indeliberate, and a will deliberate and 
elective. 

2 . Of actions : Done without deliberation or 
forethought; not carefully considered or planned 
beforehand. Also of thoughts, words, etc.: Un- 
premeditated, spontaneous. Now rare. 

1655 Bp. Bramhall Def. true Liberty 37, I distinguish 
between free acts and voluntary acts. The former are 
always deliberate, the latter may be indeliberate. x68o 
H. Dodwell Two Lett. Advice (1691) 96 Indeliberate 
actions are not capable of affectation, a 171* Ken Psyche 
Poet. Wks. i 72 i IV. 162 She felt a sudden indelib'rate 
Thought, Which strange Conviction in her Spirit wrought. 
*896 Academy 12 Dec. 535/2 Short, insignificant, prattling, 
indeliberate letters. 

flndelrberated, a. [In- 3 .] = prec. (sense 2). 
' a 1663 Bramhall (J-), Actions proceeding from blandish- 
ments, or sweet persuasions, if they be indeliberated, as in 
children. .are not presently free actions. 

Indeli’b erat ely, ctdv. rare. [f. Indeliber- 
ate + -LY 2 .] Without deliberation or premedi- 
tation; unintentionally, involuntarily. 

x68x Kettlewell Chr. Obed. (1715) 340 What we have 
been wont to do by long practice, we do as _ easily, as 
quickly, and as indefiberately, as we do those things which 
flow from the necessity of our very nature itself. 1700 R. 
Pearson lVaamau Vindic. 44 They] might be .. forced 
Ignorantly, or indeliberately to Worship.. the Pagan Idols. 
Indelrberateness. rare . [f. as prcc. + 

-ness.] Absence of deliberate intention. 

x68x Kettlewell Chr. Obed. (17x5) 345 That indeliberate- 
ness in sinning, which ariseth from an habit and custom of 
sin.. doth not in any wise lessen or excuse a sinful action. 

Indelibera'tion. No w rare. [See Indeli- 
berate and -ation. (So mod.F. indilib&ation 
(Littre).] Want of deliberation or forethought. 

a 16x4 Donne Biaflavaro? (1644) 31 Any piortall sinne . . 
proceeding from indeliberation. 1646 Jer. Taylor Apol. 
Liturgy Pref. § 11 She should have no Liturgy at all, but 
the worship of God be left to the managing of chance and 
indeliberation and a petulant fancy. x68t Kettlewell 
Chr. Obed. (1715) 561 They, who scarce ever sin wilfully at 
cdl, or very rarely, are wont most frequently through inde- 
Hberation and unadvisedness to miscarry. 1854 Faber 
Growth in Holiness iii. (1872) 45 Eagerness, anxiety . . in- 
deliberation. .are all fatal to recollection. 

Indelibility, rare. Also -ebility. [f. next: 
see -ITY.] The quality of being indelible. 

1804 Horsley Speeches Par It. (1813) 42* The indelebility 
of the sacred character was a principle in the Church of 
Rome. 1891 Daily Heivs 1 July 5/6 The ink. . lost its ancient 
indelibility. 1896 Blackiv. Mag. May 683 This indelibility 

° Indelible (inde-llb’l), a. Also 6-7 indeleble, 
(7-9 indeliable). [In i6-i7th c. indeleble , ad. L. 
ittdelebiHs^ f. itt- (In- 3 ) + delebilis Delible ; cf. F. 
indiUbile , -leblc (1 6th c.). The termination has 
been assimilated to -IBLE.] 

That cannot be deleted, blotted out, or effaced ; 
ineffaceable, permanent. 

a. of a mateiial mark, stain, etc. or of the sub- 
stance which makes these, as indelible ink . 


- x$79 Folks Heskirts' Pari. 422 Before he .. hath his in- 
deleble character scraped out ofhishandes and fingers endes. 
1613 POrchas Pilgrimage {1614) 850 The women paint 
their faces with indeleble lines. 1650 Bo lyver A nihropomet. 
Pref., Pricking the same with Needles, then they take Inde- 
liable tincture. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Indeleble. 1658 
Phillips, Indelible. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I, 92 This 
operation, called by the natives Tattaowing.. leaves an in- 
delible mark on the skin. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. «$• 
Art II. 783 Indelible Ink for marking Linen, iic. 
jig. 582$ T. Jetferson Auiolnog. Wks. 1859 I - 49 Nature, 
habit, opinion have drawn indelible lines of distinction be- 
tween them. 


b. of a stain on character or reputation, infamy, 
disgrace, etc. 

- 1529 More Sttppi. Soulys Wks. 322/1 So deadly poisoned 
wt sin, yt their spottes bene indelible & their filthines 
vnpurgeable. 1624 Sanderson Serm . (1637) 432 Branded 
with an indeleble note of infamy. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 
20 Accursed with indelible infamy. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. 284 This would be an unpardonable, an in- 
delible reproach- 1687 Bowen Virg. sEncid v. jq8 This 
victory gain.. and preserve us from shame’s indelible stain. 

c. of a mark, stamp, or character impressed upon 
anything; spec, of the spiritual character which, 
according to various sections of the Christian Church, 
is held to be impressed or conferred by some of 
the sacraments. 

1532 More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks. 745/1 With the in- 
delible caracter and badge of baptNme receiued into hys 
liuerey and hys holy houshold. 1638 Oulu sew. Rclig. 
Prot. 1. vi. § 39. 358 We shall then consider whether your 
indelible Character bee > any reality, xyxx G. Cary Phys. 
Phylasttck. 416 This Divine Power is what the School men 
and Church call an Indelible Character. 1871 Darwin 
Dcsc. Man II. jcxi. 405 Man. still bears in his bodily frame 
the indelible stamp of his lowly origin. 1875 Manning 
Mission H. Ghost ». 21 To all eternity they will bear the 
mark of their regeneration, the indelible character stamped 
upon them at the font. 

' cL of an impression on the mind ; also of a feeling. 

a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 271, I have so many and so in- 
deleble impressions of your favour to me. 1697 Evelyn 
Numism. viii. 265 Most grateful and indelible Sense ofa long 
and intire Friendship. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. iii. 29 
Charles had retained too indelible a recollection of the past. 
1847 Disraeli T ancrcd ir. ii, Such an event makes an in- 
delible impression. 

f e. of a title, right, or the like : Indefeasible. 

1x645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. tv. viii. 186 They shall be 
only Keepers of the Great Seal, which for title and office 
are deposable ; but they say the Lord Chancellor's title is 
indelible. 1769 Blackstone Comm . IV. i. 3 The indelible 
rights of mankind. - 

Hence Inde'libleness, the quality of being in- 
delible, incapability of being blotted out or 
destroyed. 

- 1654-66. Earl Orrery Parihenissa (1676) 401 The in- 
delibleness of the impressions of Youth. [In mod. Diets.) 

. Indelibly (inde* libit), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 ,] 
In an indelible manner; so as not to be blotted 


out or effaced. 

i6ix Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. vit. x. 253 The murderesse 
Quendrid. .hath left her name indelebly stained with his 
innocent bloud. 1659 E._ Reynolds in Eliot Gosp. New^ 
Eng. A iij b, These premises are indelebly written in the 
minds of men by nature. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 54 
T xi Our crime .. is indelibly recoided, and the. stamp 
of fate is fixed upon it. X858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. 
xvii. 524 He had left the print of his individual genius 
stamped indelibly.. into the constitution of the country. 

. Indelicacy (inde'likasi). [In- 3 : see next and 
-acy.] Want of delicacy ; want of a nice sense of 
propriety, refinement, or good taste ; coarseness of 


character, manners, etc. 

X7X2 Steele Sped. No. 28 6 r x Your Papers would be 
chargeable with something worse than Indelicacy, they 
would be Immoral. 1766 Cole in Ellis prig. Lett. Ser. it. 
IV. 486. I hope you will pardon the indelicacy of the ex- 
pression. X774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) III. 177 3 he 
indelicacy of this animal [the pigl is.. rather in our appre- 
hensions than in its nature. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
(1826) I. 398 The indelicacy of the Hindus. 1856 t roude 
Hist. Eng. I. 316 That indelicacy which was the singular 

blemish of his character. . 

Indelicate (mde-likA), a. [In- 3 . Cf. F. m- 

dilicat (1S12 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Wanting in, or offensive to, a sense of delicacy 
or propriety; coarse, unrefined; bordering upon 
what is immodest or indecent. 

174* Richardson Pamela IV. 42 Don’t think to let me 
lose my beloved Wife and have an indelicate Nurse put 
upon me instead of her. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
xxx. (1840) II. 447 Their manners were too indelicate to be 
shocked at any indecency, x 804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. 
(ed. 2) I. 274 Who bandied about amongst each other the 
coarsest ribbaldry, and most indelicate sarcasms. 1846 Grote 
Greece I. i. I. 15 A bast of fancy more coarse and indelicate 
than the Homeric. 


b. Used as sb. Obs . 

1742 Richardson Pamela xxxv. III. 342 These Gentle- 
men, the very best of them, arc such Indclicaus ! Ibid. 
IV. Let. xiv. 82 What strange indelicates do these writers 
of tragedy often make of our sex ! 

2 . Wanting in fine tact or nice regard to the 
feelings and tastes of others. 

x8oo Mrs. HerVey Alonrlray Fam. IV. 102 She felt that, 
Under the present circumstances, it would be indelicate to 
attempt more. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 462 It was 
apprehended that such indelicate greediness might disgust 
the benefactor. 

Oiiood; Course. 06s. 
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1750 Coventry PomPey Litt. (1752) 101 The coarse fare 
be met with . . were but indelicate morsels to one who had 
formerly lived on ragouts and fricassees. X777 G, Forster 
Voy. round World II. 224 Time makes these indelicate 
viands acceptable and delicious to their taste. 

Hence Inde Tic at ely adv., without delicacy. 

. 1800 Mrs. H ervey Mourtray Fam. III. 7 1 To throwher- 
self, most indelicately, into the arms of a gamester, a profli- 
gate, a man of no birth. 1816 Scott Let. to Bj-ron 5 Jan., 
The indiscreet zeal of the friend, who.. has injudiciously 
and, as she thinks, indelicately brought into view circum- 
stances of private attention. • 

Indeligence, variant of lx diligence, Obs. 

+ Inde'lve, V. Obs. rare - [f. In- 1 + Delve, 

after L. infodZre .] trans. To dig in, to bury. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxv. 4 Thei 3yuen to hym alle nlyen 
goddis that thei hadden..and he indeluede hem vndur a 
theribynte. 

• Inde-mn, a. Obs. rare ““ 1 . In 6 indempne. 
[a. F. indevine (in l6th c. also indempne)^ ad. L. 
indemnis , f. in - (In- 3 ) + damnum loss, damage.] 
Free from or clear of loss or hurt. 

1526 Sir R. Wingfield Let. to Wolsey (MS. Cod. Galba 
B. 14 If. 3 b) The sayde kynge hath bownde hymsylff to 
save themperour indempne agaynste the kynges highnes of 
alle thingis. 

t IndeTnned, a. Obs . rare [f. prec. -f -ed 1, 
after F. tndemui, pa. pple. of indemner to indem-' 
nify]. = prec. 

155* Huloet, Indempned, indemnis. 1570 Levins Manip. 
49/36 Indemned. 

Indemnification (indernmifik^Jan). [f. In- 
demnify : see -fication.] 

1 . The action of compensating for actual loss or 
damage sustained ; also the fact of being compen- 
sated ; concr. the payment made with this object. 

1732 Lediard S ethos II. ix.335 The only security we have 
left for our indemnification^ is in our prisoners. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. i. 139 Giving him a full indemnification and 
equivalent for the injury thereby sustained. X789 Bentham 
Pfiuc. Legist xiii. § 3 The party injured loses all hope of 
indemnification. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit . India III. 145 
The unwillingness to pay a money indemnification was so 
insuperable, .that the British Commissioners were induced 
to lower their demand. 

b. The action of compensating for trouble, an- 
noyance, etc. ; concr. the recompense so rendered. 

*77.4 Warton H ist. Eng. Poetry ix. 1. 294 The Franciscans 
•..enjoyed from the popes the privilege of distributing in- 
dulgences, a valuable indemnification for their voluntary 
poverty. 1839 De QuiNcey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 97 
Not likely to accept .. gorgeous philosophy .. as an in- 
demnification for irregular performance of public duties. 

1 2 . 1 Security against loss or penalty ’ (J .) ; in- 
demnity. Obs. 

Inde*mnificartor. rare, [agent-n. in Latin 
form, f. Indemnify.] One who indemnifies. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration, yfudic. Evid. (1827) V. 493 The 
common vouchee or indemnificator general, in the Common 
Pleas. 

Iude*mnifica:tory, a. rare . [f. Indemnify : 
see -OUY.] Pertaining or tending to indemnification. 

1875 Poste Gains (ed. 2) 397 Where the actions on 
delict are purely indemnificatory. 

‘ Indemnified, -fier : see under next. 
Indemnify (inde'mnifai), z/.l Also 7 indemp- 
nifie, -damnifie. [f. L. indemn-is Indemn + -p y.] 

1 . trans. To preserve, protect, or keep free from , 
secure against (any hurt, harm, or loss); to 
secure against legal responsibility for past or 
future actions or events ; to give an indemnity to. 

x6ix Cotcr., Indemniser, to . . indamnific, 1651 Bices 
He-iu Di$p. f 217 Save harmles and keep indempnified. X665 
J. Webu Stone-HengUjzj) 153 An Asylum, to which any 
of them flying remain'd indemnified for whatever Delict 
committed. 1712 Arduthnot John Bull it. iv, Why must 
the rest of the Tradesmen be. .indemnified from charges? 
X769 Blackstone Comm. IV, xi. 142 The fact indemnified 
the peace officers and their assistants, »f they killed any 
of the mob in endeavouring to suppress suen riot. 1855 
Macau lay// ist. Eng. xxi. lV. 554 An Act. .providing that, 
if Cook would make. .a true and full discovery, he should 
be indemnified for the crimes which he might confess. 1870 
Standard 12 Nov., On entering into partnership in x86o ne 
was indemnified against liability on previously overdrawn 
accounts. 1884 J. Raf. Ccntcmp, Socialism 376 A sound 
system of working class insurance must be devised, which 
shall indemnify them against all the accidents and reverses 
of life. 

2 . To compensate (a person, etc.) for loss suf- 
fered, expenses incurred, etc. 

X693 A fern. Ct. Teckely m. 2 That they who formerly pos- 
sessed^ Employments, should be indempnified for the Loss 
of their Posts. 1771 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) II. vi. 

226 The plunder of the countries they invaded served^ to 
indemnify them for what they had expended in equipping 
themselves for the service. X847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 
xx - 377 H was left to the Sultan to indemnify hw vassal* for 
their loss. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest 1, l They] in- 
demnified themselves for the nonpayment of their salaries by 
killing the deer for sale and for their owti subsistence. x856 
Felton Anc. $ Alod. Gr. IL if. »»- 395 l hey. .indemnified 
themselves by extortions from their unhappy subjects. 

b. To compensate for disadvantages, annoyances, 


hardships, etc. . . , 

- 3707 Reflex, ufion Ridicule rax You ought to indemnify 
others for the Uneasiness you give them- Maccil- 

uykay tr. Humboldt's Yntr. xxv. 376 The high price of 
provisions indemnifies the cultivator for the hard life. 1856 
Grjndon Lift xiv. 173 However long and dreary 
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. INDENT, 


may be the winter, we are always indemnified by the spring. 
1755 Burke Corr. (1844) I. no This is one way of indem- 
nifying one's self for the plainness of one’s habit. 1863 
Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ch. iu. 40 She somehow appeared 
..to indemnify herself for her privations. 

+ 3 . To compensate, make up for. Obs. rare. 

1750 Beawes Lex Alercat, (1752) 3 Two ad vantages.. in- 
demnified this defect. 

Hence Inds-mnified, Indemnifying ppl. adjs . 
Also Inda*mnifier, one who indemnifies. 

17S9 Blackstone Comm. IV. xL 143 There is the like in- 
demnifying clause, in case any of the mob be. .killed in the 
endeavour to disperse them. 1817-18 Cobbett R esid. U.S. 
(1822) 341, I am doing my^ best to repay this country’ for 
the protectior which it has given me against our indemnified 
tyrants. 1882 Ld. Blackburn in Law Rep. 7 App. Cases 
339 The amount which the indemnifier is bound to pay. 

*j* In&B’mnify, V.% Obs. rare. Also en-„ [f. 
In-2 + Damnify*, with vowel assimilated to IN- 
DEMN.] trails. To hurt, harm. 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 63 a, He .. 
did not belieue that his Matestte by this occasion coulde 
any way be endemnified. 1593 Lodge William Longbeard 
E fj, What harms the Rhodians haue doone thee, that thou 
so much indemnifiest them ? 

Indemnitee (indemnity). U.S. [irreg. f. 
Indemnitt : see -ee.] c The person to whom 
indemnity or promise of indemnity is given.’ So 
IndB’mnito^r, the person who undertakes to 
indemnify another against loss or liahility. 

In recent American dictionaries. 

Indemnity 1 (inde'mnui). Also 5-7indempn-, 
6 indimn- ; 5-6 -te, 6-7 -tie. [a. F. indemnity 
(1367 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. indemnitas , 
totem , n. of condition f. indemnis Indemn. 

The order of the senses is obscure ; an early use of sense 3, 
otherwise unexemplified, appears in 3 c.] 

1 . Security or protection against contingent hurt, 
damage, or loss ; safety, spec, (see quot. 1S34). 

1467 Poston Lett. No. 575 II. 307, I entende noon other 
but in als meche as in me is to se your indempnyte. 1533 
More Debell. Salem Wks. 970/1 Vpon complaint made to 
the kynge and hys counsayle .. thei would prouide suffi- 
ciently for thindemnity of the wytnes in that behalfe. 1548 
Hall Chron., Eilw. IV, 216 The citiezens. .began maturely 
to consult, what parte they should folow for their most 
indempnite. 1642 in Clarendon Hist . Reb. iv. § 164 The 
Indemnity of the Rights and Priviledges of Parliament. 
1681 Flavel Righteous Alans Refuge 20S Gods unchange- 
ableness is his peoples indempnity. 1795 Burke Regie . 
Peace iv. Wks, IX. 61 They assure you.. that they will give 
you nothing in the name of indemnity or security, or for 
any other purpose. 1834 MacCulloch Diet. Commerce I. 
682 Indemnity is where one person secures another from 
responsibility against any particular event. 1858 Ld.' St. 
Leonards Haniy-Bk. Prof. Law xxi. 148 You will, of 
course, be entitled to an indemnity against any demand 
which still binds you; for example, future rent under a 
lease to the testator. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. tf Educ. viii. 
348 Insurance ought to be a contract of indemnity. 

2 . A legal exemption from the penalties or liabi- 
lities incurred by any course of action. 

3670 Cotton Esbernon 1. hi. 122 An indempnity, and 
oblivion of all pass’d unkindnesses. 1703 Dk. Queensberry 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. IV. 238 To secure their friends 
there would be a General Indemnity past. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. I. ix. cot All his vassals who had. entered into 
confederacy with Richard, should receive an indemnity for 
the offence. 1757 Blackstone Comm . II. xxxi. 483 Besides 
this allowance, he has also an indemnity granted him, of 
being free and discharged for ever from all debts owing by 
him at the time he became a bankrupt ; even though judg- 
ment shall have been obtained against him. a i85z Buckle 
Civiliz. (1869) III. Hi. 145 Receiving beforehand an indem- 
nity for every excess. 

b .Act (or Bill) of Indemnity, an act of Parlia- 
ment or other authority granting exemption from 
the penalties attaching to any unconstitutional or 
illegal proceeding. Also fig. 

Such an act used, previously to the general act of 31 & 32 
Viet., c. 72 § 16, to be passed annually for the relief of those 
who had failed to take the necessary oaths of office. In 
Png. Hist, the term is specifically applied to the Acts of 
ifibo and .1690, exempting those who had taken arms or 
acted agatnst Charles It and William III respectively, from 
the penal consequences of their former deeds. 

1647 Fuller Good Tit. in Worse T. (1841) 106 So shall I 
have an act of indemnity before lie can enter his action 
against me. i5$8 D. Jenkins Whs. 79 The Army by an 
Act of Indemnity free themselves from all those dangers, 
which an Ordinance can no more do then repcale all the 
Lawes of the Land. 1672 Marvell. Reh. Trans p. t. 94 He 
therefore earned the Act of Oblivion and Indempnity 
thorow. 2793 Burke Rent. Policy Allies Wks. 1842 I. 603 
A valuable friend .. asked me what I thought of acts of 
general indemnity and oblivion, as a means of settling 
France. 1827 Hallau Const. Hist. (1876) III. xv. 112 They 
retained the bill of indemnity in the commons. 1836 H. 
Coleridge North. Worthies (1S52) I. 19 The Act of In- 
demnity and the trial of the regicides transpired before the 
commencement of the correspondence. 

3 . Compensation for loss or damage incurred ; 
indemnification. 

*793 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1E61) III. 13 The reasonable- 
Dess of fumLhing some indemnity to the Dutch by the 
Cession of Lillo and Lcifendiock. 1825 Bentham Ration. 
Rc:v. 13S When an individual is only indemnified, he is not 
rewarded ; reward . . begins when indemnity is compete. 
1849 Macaulay flirt . Eng. ii. 1. 157 The Cavaliers very natu- 
rally demanded indemnity for all chat they had suffered, 
b. A sum paid by way of compensation. 

3872 Yeats Grozvlh Comm. 216 The vigour of Cromwell 
eventually compelled the Dutch to pay an indemnity of 


1,000,000 guilders. 3876 Fawcett Pol. Eccn. (ed. 5) 1. iv. 32 
Within four years, France had to pay to Germany a war 
indem n ity of ^ 24 0,000,000. 

't'C. spec, (in early use). A payment made to 
the archdeacon in compensation for the loss of 
his induction money, and also to the bishop in 
lieu of his institution fees, when a church was 
impropriated to an abbey or college. Obs. 

*5+2*3 did 34 jr 35 Hen. VIII, c. 39 § 1 Diuers penclons, 
porcions, corrodies, indemnities, sinodies, proxies and other 
profites. 1545 Instr. to Cromwell in Colt. ATS. Chop. F. 1 
If. 85 Pensions or Indemnities be thes, whan a churche is 
Impropered.toan abbayor.a coleage, then the Arch edeacon 
for euer lesithe his induction money, and in recompens of 
that he shall haue yerly oute of the saide benefice so Im- 
properede xijd. or ijs. for a yerly pension more or les^e . . 
euyn so episcopus conseruatur Indemnis and hathe a Iyke 
pension for his Indemnitie. in the lewe of his Institucion. 

4 . atlrib ., as indemnity bill , loan, money . 

. 2838 Gen. Hist, in Ann . Reg. 36/2 The third reading of the 
indemnity bill occurred on March 5th. 1867 Homeward 
flail 36 Nov. 954/2 The indemnity money paid after the 
destruction of the Old Factory gardens. 3897 Daily News 
17 Sept. 5/7 The Powers, it is believed, will guarantee the 
indemnity loan. 

+ Inde mnity’ 2 . Obs. rare. Also 6 endem- 
nitee. [ad. OF. indampnile (1433 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. in - (In- 2 ) + L. damnum loss, damage ; for the 
vowel cf. Indemnify z/. 2 J Damage, hurt, injury. 

*55^ J. Heywood Spider ft E. xxxi. 12 Which growth.. of 
kinred, not of enmitee, Did I (in you) by ingrate endem- 
niteeDoute here : .. I were a beaste. <rx$29 Layton Syou's 
Plea To Rdr-, We doe not read of greater Persecution, 
higher indignitie and Indemnity done upon Gods People .. 
than in this our Hand. 

Indemniza’tion. rare. [a. F. indemnisation , 
n. of action from indcinniser ; see next.] = Indem- 
nification 2. 

3836 Tail’s A/ag. III. 651 To be indebted for the indem- 
nization of my creditors to some other grocer’s daughter. 
2845 For. Q. Rev. XXXIV. 281 He spent two vexatious 
years in the sorry business of secularization and indemniza- 
tion, which the peace of LuneviHe had left as a legacy to 
diplomatists. 

flndenmize, z>. Obs. rare — °. [a. F. indem- 

nis e-r (1598 in Hatz.-Darm.), Lindemne Indemn.] 
trans. To indemnify. 

i6ix Cotgr., Jndem/tiser , to indemnize, or indamnifie. 

Indenxornstra'bi'lity. rare. [f. next: see 
-III.] The quality of being indemonstrable ; in- 
capability of being demonstrated. 

1789 T. Taylor Proclus’ Comm. II. s Principles in sim- 
plicity, indemonstrability, and self-evidence, should excel 
things posterior to principles. 2847 De Quincky Protest - 
autism Wks. VIII. 108 Kant was the first person, and 
perhaps the last, that ever undertook formally to demon- 
strate the indemonstrability of God. 

Indemonstrable (mdfmp-nstrab’l), a. [In- 3 : 
cf. F. indemonstrable (Littre).] Incapable of being 
demonstrated or proved. (Said esp. of primary or 
axiomatic truths, principles, etc.) 

2570 Billingsley Euclid 1. i. 9 The first principles and 
grounds, which are indemonstrable, a 26x9 Fotherby 
A thcom. 1. i. § 4 (1622) 6 The first and most ancient prin- 
ciple, and therefore of all other the most indemonstrable. 
2785 Reid Intell. Powers vi. vii. (1803) II. 388 _\Ve find 
likewise some of the axioms of geometry mentioned by 
Aristotle as axioms, and as indemonstrable principles of ; 
mathematical reasoning. 2867 Contcmp. Rev. VI. 447 Let j 
us give up endeavouring to demonstrate thepndemonstrable. I 
2877^ E. Caird Philos. Kant 1. 139 Certain primary con- 
ceptions or indemonstrable material principles of truth. 
Hence Indemo-iistra'bleaess, incapability of 
being demonstrated ; Xndemo’nstrably adv. 

2654 Warren Unbelievers 205 Which indemonstrably 
sheweth the instrumentality of this grace. 1727 Bailey 
(vol. II), Indemonstrableticss. 

+ Inde*n, v. Obs. rare . Also 7 en-. [f. In- 2 
+ Den sbA] trans. To put into a den. 

2598 Florio, Intanare, to mdenne, to put, enter, go, or 
creepe into a caue or denne. 26x2 Ibid., Incauemare , ..to 
endenne. _ 2664 Fullarton Turtle Dove, Ierome was stoned, 
and Daniel was indened. Amos was rent. Paul by the 
sword did end. 

tlndencion. Obs. rare~\ [Erroneous form 
for indensation ; see In dense.] A rendering dense, 
a thickening. 

*547 Boorde Brcv. Health cxlviii. 54 The one [fever] doth 
come by the indencion or thyckenes of bloude. 

+ Indeni’able, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be denied ; undeniable. 

2622 Bp. Mouktagu Diatrtbx 82 Maine and indeniable 
consequences. 2652 French Yorkrh. Spa iii. 38 Their in- 
deniable testimony. 

t Indented, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [In- 3 .] Not 
denied ; undenied. 

2624 Bil Mouktagu Gagg 37 By necessary consequence, 
and indented it is but you have tied yourselfe . . unto ex- 
presse words. 

Indenize, -ation, etc. : see Endenize, etc. 

2749 Martin NewEng. Diet. Introd. En". Tongue 17 Many 
words and terms in these arts have also been indenized. 

Indeno’minable, a. rare— 1 . [In- 3 -] That 
cannot be named ; unnameable. 

2647 Ward Simp. Cobter 38 An indenominable Quxmalry 
of overturcas’d things. 

+ Inde*nsate, a. Obs. rare — \ [ad. L. type 
*indensdt-us, pa. pple. of *indensd-re : see next, 
and cf. Densate v.} • Rendered dense; thickened. 


2599 R. Linche Anc. Ftct. N, The aire becommeth inden* 
sate and grosse. 

t Inde *nse, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. type * in- 
den sd -re, f. in- (In- 2 ) + densa-re to make thick, £ 
detisus Dense.] trans. To make dense or thick. 

2576 Newton Lcmnies Complex. (2633) 118 Vnctions and 
Frictions .. indense the body, that the ayre and windes 
should not batter and damnifie it. 

Indent (inde-nt), vf Also 5-6 endent. [ad. 
F. endenter (Ph. de Thaun, J2th c.) * to snip, notch, 
iag on the edges’ (Cotgr.), L. type *indcntd-rc 
(med.L. and It. indentare), f. in- (In- -) + *dcnid-re 
to furnish with teeth, f. dens, denl-em tooth; c£ 
den talus Dentate.] 

I. In general sense. 

1 . trans. To make a tooth-like incision or incisions 
in the edge or border of ; to notch or jag; now, 
chiefly, to give a zigzag or strongly senate out- 
line to. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf ATanhode n. cxlviii. (2869) 135 She .. 
fyled myn yren and endented it. c 1440 Ipomydem 1641 
A barbor he callyd, .. And shove hym bothe byhynd and 
before, Queyntly endentyd, oute and in. 2523 Fitzherb. 
Hush. § 23 ‘lake hede that thj' mower mowclene and holde 
downe the hynder hand of his sith, that he do not endent 
the grasse. 2866 Tate Brit. Alollusks iv. 220 The jaw. .is 
marked with five longitudinal ribs which indent the edges 
of the plate. 

b. To form a deep recess or recesses in (a 
coast-line, etc.); to penetrate deeply. Also transf. 

*555 Eden Decades in. ix. 138 It is eaten and indented 
with two goulfes. 2622 Drayton Poty-plb. i. 5 Those armes 
of sea.. By their meandred creeks indenting of that land. 
*773 Johnson Lett, to Airs. Titrate ci Sept. T 17 It is an 
islancf. .so much indented by inlets of the sea that there is 
no part of it removed from the water more than six miles, 
2777 Cook end I'oy. in. xii. (R.), The coast, .seemed to be 
indented into creeks and projecting points. 2831 Carlyle 
Sart. Ees. 1. iv, Each part Jo f the book] overlaps, and 
indents, and indeed runs quite through the other. 2855 
Macau lay Hist. Eng. xviiL IV. 191 Lochleven, an arm of 
the sea which deeply indents the western coast of Scotland. 

c. intr. To recede or form a recess. 

2784 J. Barry in Led. Paint, iii, (1848) 145 The forms 
are angular, as well where they indent or fall in as where 
they swell out. 2856 Grote Greece 11. App. XII. 667 At 
the spot here mentioned, the gulf indents eastward.- 

II. To indent a document, and senses thence 
arising. . . 

2 . trans. To sever the two halves of a document, 
drawn up in duplicate, by a toothed, zigzag, or 
wavy* line, so that the two parts exactly tally with 
each other; to cut the top or edge of two or more 
copies of a legal document in such an exactly 
corresponding shape ; hence, to draw up (a docu- 
ment) in two or more exactly corresponding copies. 

This was done in the case of a deed, covenant, agreement, 
etc. in which two or more parties had an interest, so that 
one copy was retained by each party ; the genuineness of 
these could be subsequently proved by the coincidence of 
their indented margins. See Indenture sb. 2. 

33 85 [see Indented///, a. 1 3]. _ 2413 Exam. Oldcasile in Arb. 
Gamer VI. 133 HisBelief, which was indented and taken to 
the Clergy, ana set up in diuers open places. 2473 Warkw. 
Chron. 3o Alle this poyntment aforei>eide were, wrytene, 
indentyde, and sealede. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 85 All 
thynges..that thou hast promysed to god, & be conteyned 
in thyne obligacyon, endented bytwene god & thy soule. 
*557 Oriler H os pi tails D vj b, An Inventorie. .shall he In- 
dented, th’ one part thereof to remame in your custodie, and 
the other in the custodie of the persons charged, 1622 
Callis Stat. Servers (1647) 232 All other Laws and Or- 
dinances of Sewers .. which be but in parchment, and not 
Indented, or which be indented also, if not sealed, continue 
in force no longer then that Commission continueth by the 
power whereof they were made. 2624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
vi. 229 Contracted with me by articles indented vnder our 
hands. 2735 Col. Rec. Pcnnsylv. III. 601 Articles of 
Agreement Indented, Made, Concluded and Agreed upon 
at Philadelphia. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II. xx. 205 If 
a deed be made by more parties than one, there ougnt to 
be regularly as many copies of it as there are parlies, and 
each should be cut or indented (formerly in acute angles 
instar dent runt, but at present ip a waving line* on the top 
or side, to tally or correspond with the other ; which deed, 
so made, is called an indenture. 2809 R. Langford /«/ rw/. 
Trade 303 When a deed begins This Indenture, it must 
actually be indented, that i«, must be cut orpcnlloped at the 
top, otherwise it will be a Deed-poll. [This is no longer so : 
cf. quot. 1845 i n Indenture sb. 2.] 

+ 3 . intr. To enter into an engagement by inden- 
tures ; hence, to make a formal or express agree- 
ment ; to covenant (7 vith a person for a thing); to 
engage. Also fig. Obs. 

1489 W. Paston in P. Lett. No, 908 III- 351 My Lorde 
of North ethombyrland.. hath endentyd with the Kynge for 
the kepynge owt of the Schottys and warrynge on them. 
2542 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 22 The said maistcr of the 
wardes and liuerics. .shall haue power tocouenaunt and 
indent with euery person.. for his.. Jiuerie. 1561 T. A orton 
Calvin's Inst. in. 301 Many .. do nothing but indent with 
God vpon a certaine condicion, and binde him to the I awes 
of their cooenanting. 2642 Fuller Holy \ m# 

367 At last she indents downright with the devil. He is to 
find her some toies fora time, and to her soul in ex- 
change. 1655 — Ch. Hist: ix. iv. $ 23 Thus would I have 
Lccle-iasticall and civil HLtorians indent about rite Bounds 
and Limits of their Subjects. *700 J. Brojie Trav. hug. 
Scot. in. (1707) 176 The Servant* .. do usually mdent with 
their Masters, when they hire them. *7°5 STANiiori: 
Paraphr. I. 339111c Person* baptized by John, did also 
undertake some new conditions, and indent in some 
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Privileges, a 1734 North Exam. m.vm. §38 (1740) 612 
Courage did not serve them to refuse delivering over the 
Goals by Indenture to North and Rich, as the Way is ; nor 
to indent with their own Anti-Sherriffs. 1759 Goldsm. Pres. 
St. Pol. Learning xi. Wks. (1854) II. 5°. I fife with indig- 
nation when I see persons wholly destitute of education and 
genius indent to the press, and thus turn book-makers, 
f b. with subord . cl. or inf. expressing purpose. 
1462 Poston Lett. No. 453. 11. 104 He bathe endented 
with the owners of the schip what daye it 'schulbe redy, 
1480 Howard Househ. Bks. {Roxb.)g, I, Iohnlord Howard, 
endented with the King my sovrain Lord to do him servisse 
opon the see. 1585 A bp, Sandys Serin, xiv. § 26 (Parker 
Soc.) 276 He indented not what reward he should have. 
1643 S. Marsh alu Letter 7 Suppose a free man indents with 
another to be his servant in some ingenious __ employment. 
a i6Sx Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 366 [She] indented with 
her husband that her heritable issue should assume her sur- 
name. 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. if. iii, Till this time 
towmond I’se indent Our claiths of dirt will sa’r. 

+ 4. trans. a. To contract for, bind oneself to, 
or promise, by or as by making indentures ; to 
covenant, stipulate, agree about, promise. Ohs. 

a 1555 Bradford Hurl Hearing Mass Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 318 We should take it no less than idolatry or image- 
service, whatsoever thing is indented by man, saint, or angel, 
and not by him, concerning his worship and service. x6co 
Holland Livy vii. xli. 279 He would not indent ought for 
his owne securitie. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Anlichr. I. it. 
72 Euen as Paul indented an imitation of Ievvish rites when 
he shaued his head at Cenchrea. 1631 R. H". A rraignnt. 
Whole Creature x. § x. 74 They indent golden Mountaines, 
but pay chirping Myce. 

t b. To engage (a person) as a servant, etc. by 
or as by indentures ; ^Indenture v. 2 . 05s. 

1758 [see Indented pfl. a. 1 4]. 1787 Burns Let. to Moore 
2 Aug., I was thinking of indenting myself, for want of 
money to procure my passage. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 
(1839) 17/2 To indent one’s person for life, is a tremendous 
engagement. 

5. intr. To make out a written order with, a 
duplicate or counterfoil ; hence, to make a requi- 
sition on or upon a person for a thing. (Orig. an 
Anglo-Indian use.) In later usage also to draw 
upon (a source of supply). Cf. Indent 4 . 

1829 Bengalee 136 Could it prove of any service, .to offer 
part of the accommodation for his stores ? but at all events, 
he might indent freely on hers, on their arrival, 1837 
Macaulay in Life Lett. (1880) I. 469, I have indented 
largely, to use our Indian official term,) for the requisite 
books. 1851 F. Hall in Benares Mag.V 1. 719 note, Shefta’s 
work. .is indented upon, by the Maulawi, without stint and 
without acknowledgement. 1859 Lang Wand. India 277 
Other magistrates had been indented upon (as magistrates 
very frequently were, when ladies were nervous and travel- 
ling with only an ayah). 1882 Sala in Illustr . Loml.Nrws 
30 Sept. 343 The medical officers are unable to ‘indent* on 
the commissariat or ordnance stores for newspapers. x883 
Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 14/1 [quoting Indian paper] The salt 
tax has at last been indented upon for covering the deficit 
in our Budget. 

0. trans. Comm . To order by an indent ; to order 
a supply of (a commodity). Cf. Indent sb. 1 5 . 

1897. Westm. Gaz. 2 Mar. 10/1 On what principle do you 
work in indenting books from England ? 1899 Ibid. 27 Feb. 
2/2 A short time ago Mr. Kinder indented 20,000 tons of 
Welsh coat. 

III. In other literal and technical senses. 

7. trans. To make an incision in (a board, etc.), 
for the purpose of mortising or dovetailing ; to 
join or joint together by this method. 

. (Although the evidence for the sense is late, it appears 
very early in Indenting vbl. sb. 1 2 and Indenture sb. 1 b.) 

1741 A. Monro Anat. Boxes (cd. 3) 7% Each of these bony 
Pieces is indented into the larger Bones. 1805-17 R. Jameson 
Char. Min. fed. 3I 154 The ranges are indented into each 
other. x8xi Self Instructor 135 In wainscoting, the dimen- 
sions are taken . . indenting the string where the plane goes. 
x8*5 J. Nicholson OPerat. Mechanic 588 Boards can be con- 
nected together at any given angle .. by indenting them 
together. X844 H. Rogers Introd. Burke's Wks. 65 He 
put together a piece of joinery, so crossly indented and 
whimsically dove-tailed. 1876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., I tv- 
dented, toothed together, that is, with a projection fitted to 
a recess. 

b. Indent in, to mortise in, joint in with art : 
in quot. fg. 

1639 Dru.mm, of Hawth. Char. Anagram Wks. (1711)231 
An anagram ., fitly cometh in mostly in the conclusion, but 
so that it appeareth not indented in, but of it self naturally. 

8 . Printing. To set back (from the margin of the 
column of writing or type) the beginning of (one 
or more lines), as a means of marking a new para- 
graph, of exhibiting verse, etc.; to begin (a line 
or a succession of lines) with a blank space. 

1676 MoXon Print Lett, it You must indent your Line 
four Spaces at least. 1791 Boswell Johnson Mayan. 1748 
Indenting the notes into text. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr ■. II. 
vi. 137 Authors should always make the beginning of a new 
paragraph conspicuous to the compositor, by indenting the 
first line of it far enough, absol. 1884 Southward Pract . 
Print, (ed. 2) 87 To set out a paragraph jn this style, the 
compositor would be told to ‘run out and indent*. 

4 9. intr. To move in a zigzag or indented line ; 
to turn or bend from side to side in one’s course ; to 
double, Obs. 

156$ Golding Ovid's Met. vn, (1593) 177 But doubling 
and indenting still avoids his enimtes lips. 259a Shaks. 
yen. $ Ad. 704 Then shalt thou see the dew- bedabbled 
wretch Turn, and return, indenting with the way. 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 176 It windetb or indentetn 
like a Serpents figure. 1643 Milton Divorce u.-xiv, To 
limit and Icvell out the direct way from vice to vert ue.. not 


winding or indenting so much as to the right hand of fair 
pretences. 

t b. trans. To indent the way : in same sense. 
1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 57 To see light- 
headed drunkennesse indent the way from side to side. 
1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Water Connor. Wks. (1630) iii. 
5/1 From side to side he staggered as he went, As if he 
reeling did the way indent. 

Indent \ indent), v.' 1 Also 4-5 {inf. and pa. 
pple.) endent(e. [f. In- - + Dent v. 

Al though this is, at least in its radical part, etymologically 
distinct from Indent vd, the two are in actual use (and perh. 
have always been) consciously regarded not as distinct 
words, hut only as senses or uses of the same word, the 
difference between them in their primary signification being 
much less than that between actual senses of Indent v.K 
This blending is even more apparent in the derivatives, such 
as indentation , indenture , which owe their form entirely to 
the Romanic Indent vd, but have senses derived from both 
verbs,] 

3C. +1. Irans. To inlay, set, emboss ; =Dentz>. 3 . 
13.. E. E.Allit. P. A. 1011 ]>e topasye twynne how J?e 
nente endent. "la 1400 MorteA rth. 3298 His dyademe was 
droppede downe, dubbyde with stonys, Endente alle with 
diamawndis. c 1400 MaUndev. (Roxb. xxiii. 106 pe greece 
..es all of precious stanes, endentid with gold, c 1435 Torr. 
Portugal 227 Towrres Endentyd with presyos stonys, 
Schynyng ase crystal! clere. ?c 1475 Sqr. /owe Deg re 788 
Your sensours shall be of golde, Endent with asure many a 
folde. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems ’ x 29 A Glasse In- 
dent’d with Gems. 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's A mphith. 368 
The Marble . . in which he imagin'd precious Stones were 
indented. Ibid. 371 Small Streaks and Pieces of other 
Metal.. are nicely indented and interspersed on the Statue. 
fig. 13.. E. E. AlHl. P. A. 628 Anon pe day with derk 
endente, pe my3t of deth dotz to enclyne. 

II. 2. trans. To form as a dint, dent, or de- 
pression ; to strike or force inwards so as to form 
a dent or hollow ; to impress. 

CX400 Beryn 1851 Thus langelyng to ech othir, endenting 
euery pase, They entrid both in-to the hall. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 83 A huge Dragon. .divided the earth, as 
he went seeking to hide. , .Thus did he indent a passage for 
this River. 1641 Rhode Island Colon. Rec. (1856) I. 115 A 
Manual Seale shall he provided for the State.. in theLiessor 
Bond, this motto indented : Amor vincet omnia. 1693 
Dryden Jtarenal vi. (1697) 123 Deep Scars were seen in- 
dented on his Breast. 1725 Pope Qdyss. xix. 267 Deep in 
the neck his fangs indent their hold. 1769 Citron, in Ann. 
Reg. 160/2 Having his name indented only on a tin plate 
and not painted on his cart. 1831 J. D. Maclaren in Mem. 
(1861) 213 [These J leave their footsteps deeply indented. 
1877 Ll. Jewitt Half ho. Eng. Antiq 83 Lines produced 
by indenting a twisted thong into the soft clay. 
fg. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 31^ Among all the 
Lessons which Nnttire hath taught, this is the deepliesi 
indented. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, il iv. § 17 The Danish 
Garrisons lay so indented in the Heart of the Land. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 422 Properties, .which if not 
peculiar to the plague are indented upon it far more strik- 
ingly, than upon any other disease. 

3. To make a dint or dints in the surface of (a 
thing) with or as with a blow; to mark with a sur- 
face hollow, or depression ; to dint or dent. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cv. v, Ioseph . . Whose feete 
.. fretting irons did indent. 1653 J. Hall Paradoxes 114 
A countenance Savage with bristles or indented with scars. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 37 Shields indented deep in glorious 
wars. 1736 S. Wesley Battle of Sexes 154 Furrows deep 
indent his batter’d arms. 1824 Landor I mag. Conv. Wks. 
1846 I. 184A Although the sabre does not penetrate the 
metal, it indents it so deeply as to produce the same effect. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xvi, Mr. Pickwick . . indenting his 
pillow with a tremendous blow. 

Jig. 1798-9 Lamb Corr. (1870) 107 Many a little thtng 
which .. seemed scarce to indent my notice now presses 
painfully on my remembrance. 

4. intr. To receive or take an indentation; to 
become indented or furrowed. 

1653 A. Wilson Jos. I, x6i His countenance had indented 
with Age before he was old. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. H is/. (1776) 
VII. 55 The oyster ., breeds a large shell, and the shell 
itself indents to receive its impression. 

Indent (indent, i ndent), sb. i [f. Indent vd] 

X. 1. An incision in the edge of a thing ; a deep 
recess, strictly of angular form ; an indentation. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. i. 104 It [the Trent] shall not 
winde with such a deepe indent. To rob me of so rich a 
Bottome here. 1627 Speed England xviii. § 2 The whole in 
Circumference, traced by the compasse of her many indents, 
one hundred twentie and eight miles. _ 1779 Forrest Voy. 
H. Guinea 268 A cut, or an indent into the coral rocks, 
about a hundred foot broad, i&oi J. Johnson Oriental Voy. 
40 Simmon's Bay, a cove or indent on the -western shore. 
1867 Ouida Idalia xxix, The cliff . . rose aloft, curving in- 
ward and shaping one of the many indents of the irregular 
southern coa--t. 

2. Printing. The blank space or set-in at the 
commencement of a paragraph : *=* Indention 2 . 
1884 in CdsselCs Encyel. Diet. 

IX 3. = Indenture sb. 2 : in various senses. 

1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesient. xxiv. (Arb.l 299 In nego- 
tiating with princes we ought to seeke their fauour .. and 
not . . to trafficke with them by way of indent or condition. 
a 1605 R. Bannatyne Jmt. ix8o6> 346 To mak it as it were 
a contract, to be subscry vit be both the parteis; or rather 
everie partie to subscryve tbair awin part of the indent. 
17x0 iV<no Hantfish. Provine . Papers (x868) II. 623 You will 
call them over by the Indent of the Engineer left when he 
received them. 17*4 S. Sewall Diary x Feb. (1882) I II. 330 
The Coroner shewed me the Indent of the Jury. 1820 in 
P. Waning Tales Old Regime (1897) 167 The indent having 
been examined, this certifies seven years have elapsed since 
sentence of Transportation .. was passed.^ 1897 Ibid. 146 
Make a note, Mr. Comptroller, to ascertain how it is that J 
the ship’s indent was so imperfect. 


b. A certificate of a money claim or the like; 
spec, an indented certificate issued by the U. S« 
Government, or by a state government, at the end 
of the War of Independence, for the principal or 
interest due on the public debt. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1788 M. Cutler in Life, Jmls. <$■ Corr. (1888) I. 38 1 Ad- 
venturers who have paid for shares are exceedingly pressing 
for the Indents, which are to be returned to them. 1798 
Bay Amer. Eaxv Rep. (1809) I. 121 An indented certificate 
(of loan) commonly called a general indent of the State of 
South Carolina. 1809 J. Marshall Const. Opin. (1839) 124 
The indents issued upon them [state bonds] for interest, were 
drawn by David Rittenhouse. 

4. An official requisition for stores. (Originally 
by a covenanted servant of the E. Ind. Company.) 

*799 Wellington Let. to Lieut. CoL Harness in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) L 4^> I have desired the commissary of supply 
to _be prepared at Bangalore to answer your indents for every 
thing that you will want. 1803 — Let. to Sec. Gov. x8 Apr., 
Specifying in the indent the contents of the loads. Ibid., I 
shall countersign tbese.indents. 1871 Daily News 2 1 Sept., 
Any regimental quartermaster, through the simple medium 
of an indent, can in any emergency obtain a supply of pro- 
visions out of this. 1892 Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. 2/1 Indents 
were made on the Medical Department for quantities which 
soon nearly exhausted the stores at its command. 

5. Comm. An order for goods, esp. one sent to 
England from abroad. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Proc. Pari.' 27/1 From the 
ready sale, the governments abroad were induced to add 
considerably to their indents. 1879 Commercial Let., We 
enclose an indent of stationery. 1883 Manclt. Exam . 30 Nov. 
4/5 The sudden fall in sterling exchange has checked 
dealers in sending home indents to any extent. 1891 Times 
9 Oct. 9/3 Indents come home at rather better figures owing 
to supplies abroad being light. 

Indent (rndent), sb. 2 [f. Indent tl 2 ] A dint 
or depression in the surface of anything, made by a 
knock or blow ; an indentation ,* hence, any depres- 
sion, hollow, or furrow in a surface. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 454 b, If a Spherical Body 
had., here and there some irregular indents made in it. 
1781 Thompson in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 254 Its surface was 
full of small indents. 1868 Daily Tel. 3 July, This shot 
made an indent of 4-5 inches, and drove the X2 by 5-inch 
supports out between two and three inches. *876 Hum- 
phreys Coin-Coil. Man. ii. n On the other [side of the coin] 
merely the indent^ formed by the punch used to drive the 
metal into the die. *897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. IV. 356 
A superficial unevenness in the shape of scattered indents 
or depressions. 

fig. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, vi. (1875) 77 Character . . has 
deeper indents in it than are made by any of the adventi- 
tious circumstances that you have adduced. 
Indentation (indent? 1 jon). [In form, n. of 
action f. Indent vA (see -ation); but in sense 
derived also from Indent i>. 2 ] 

I. Senses from Indent v .* 

1. The action of indenting; the condition of being 
indented or having the edge cut into tooth-like 
notches or angular incisions; denticulation ; tooth- 
ing. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 247/1 The form of leaves . . margin, 
the manner of their indentation, and the nature of the leaf- 
stalk. 1858 Glenny Gard. Every-day Bk. 65/2 If the edge 
be smooth, with no indentation, and perfectly circular. *877 
F. Heath Pent IV. 22 The indentation assuming various 
shapes, often being deeply incised. 

2. with an and pi. A cut, notch, or angular inci- 
sion in the margin of anything; a deep recess in a 
coast-line, or the like ; a series of incisions ; a zig- 
zag moulding, etc. 

a 1728 Woodward (J.), The margins do not terminate in a 
straight line, but are indented ; each indentation being con- 
tinued in a small ridge, to the indentation that answers it 
on the opposite margin. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. xor 
The opposite Welsh coast is broken by various bays and 
indentations. 1806 Med. Jml. XV. 69 Leaves oblong, on 
short leafstalks, blunt, wing cleft, with indentations. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) x^o Captain Austin .. 
entered the same little indentation in which five of us were 
moored before, a 1862 Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 302 
The Greek coast is full of indentations. 

3. Printing. — Indents n 2 . 

1864 Webster s.v., Common indentation, .hanging indenta- 
tion. 1884 Southward Pract. Print. 86 The first line of the 
paragraph. .is shorter than the two following, there being a 
widespaceatthe beginning ofit. Thisiscalledanindentation. 

II. Sense from Indent z/. 2 
1 4. The action of impressing so as to form a dent 
ordint ; the dent, hollow, or depression thus formed; 
any deep and decided depression in a surface. 

2847 James Convict ii, On the summit of one of the most 
elevated points, .there was a little indentation. x86x Times 
xx July, Injurious compression of a soft, moist soil, by the 
indentation of its wheels. 1880 Bastian Brain 11$ The 
extent of its surface is further increased by the existence of 
numerous superficial folds or indentations. 

. Indented (indented), ppl. ad [f. Indent va 

+ -ED 1 .] 

1. Having the edge or margin deeply cut with 
angular incisions; deeply, strongly, or coarsely 
serrated along the margin. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 261/1 Indentyd, tndentafus. 1551 
Turner Herbal 1. A v b, Acanthium « a kyndc of thvsttl 
indented after the fashion of branke vrsm. Hid. B j b, One 
of them hath leties lyk a plain tre, and depeiy endentyd. 
1601 Holf.ano Pliny l. 3*7 All [beasts] that hnue teeth in- 
dented in like saws, be naturally devourers of flesh. 1628 
Milton Vacat. Exerc . 94 Trent, who, like some earth-born 
giant, spreads His thirty arms along the indented meads. 
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J653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxiv. 135 Banners of white 
damask, deeply indented. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 14 She 
had two Claws., which were indented, or made Saw-wise on 
the Inside. 17x5 Desaguliers Fires Intpr. 127 Plates of Tin 
. .indented along their length. 1851 D. Wilson Prek. Ann. 
(1863) II. iv. 1. 200 The inlets of their indented coast. 1877 
J*. Heath Fern IP. 22 Sometimes the leafy portion, though 
undivided, has its margin beautifully cut in, or indented. 

b. Having a serrated or zigzag figure, direction, 
or course, as a line, wall, moulding, path, etc. ; 
constructed with salient and re-entrant angles, as 
a batter)’, parapet, etc. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. IV. ill X13 A green and guilded 
snake., with indented glides, did slip away. 1660 Boyle AVw 
£xp. Pkys. Meek. xxiv. 193 A wavering or wrigling motion, 
whereby they describ’d an indented Line. 1667 Milton 
P. L. tx. 496 The Enemie of Mankind, enclos’d In Serpent 
. . toward Eve Address’d his way, not with indented wave, 
.. but on his reare. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Indented 
Line , {In Fort if.) a Line running in and out like the Teeth 
of a Saw : often us’d on the bank of the Counterscarp upon 
a River or Sea-Coast, c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (x888> 72 
There is one walke all ye length of the Garden . .it is indented 
in and out in Comers. 1832-19 Rees Cycl. s. v. Redens, 
Redens, redans, or redant in Fortification.^ A kind of work 
indented in form of the teeth of a saw.. .It is also called saw 
work and indented work. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field 
Fort if. {1851) 15 Some authors recommend an indented 
parapet to obtain fire on the salient angles of works. 1853 
Stocqueler Milit. Encycl. Indented Line , in fortification, 
is a serrated line, forming several angles, so that one side 
defends another. The faces are longer than the flanks. 
1875 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 158 The other favourite 
mouldings of the Norman style, are.. the Indented [etc.]. 

2 . Her. Of an ordinary, etc. : Having a series 
of similar indentations or notches. 

In the Bk.St. Albans on Heraldry, what is now called 
‘embattled ’ is represented and described as ‘indentit \ while 
‘irrasit* is used to describe the modern indented figure; 
in Guillim, however, the description of ‘indented" shows 
it to bear the current meaning. 

la 1400 Morte A rlh. 2053 A derfe scheldc, endenttyd with 
Sable With a drngone engoivschede. 1470-85 Malory 
A rthur tx. xxxvi, His sheld . .was endented with whyte and 
black, 1486 Bh. St. Albans, Her. Diij, Qvarterit armys .. 
cnlde indentit for .ij. col owns oon in to an othir by the 
manerof teth ar indentit. 1523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. (18:2) 
I. Ix. 81 His baner ..was goules, a sheffe, sytuer, thre 
cheuorns in the sheffe, bordred syluer indented. x6xx 
Guillim Heraldry 1. v. 18 He beareth Gules a bordure in- 
dented Argent. Ibid. This bordure is said to be indented, 
because it seemeth to be composed (as it were) of teeth. 1725 
Bradley Earn. Diet., Indented, a Term in Heraldry, when 
the Out- Line of a Bordure, Ordinary, &c. is in the Form of 
the Teeth of a Saw. r854 Boutell Her. Hist. <5- Pop. xii. 
84 Indented, having a serrated border line. 

3 . Of a legal document : Cut zigzag or wavy at 
the top or edge; having counterparts severed by 
a zigzag line ; esp. in deed {bill, etc.) indented (as 
opposed to Deed poll) = Indenture sb. 2. Cf. 
med.L. chart x ( scripturx , etc.) indent at x. 

1385 (May 13) Award behv. Robert Earl of Fyfe and John 
of Logy, To the wytnes of the qwylkis al and syndry in thir 
endentyt lettrys contenyt, tyl ilke parte of the forsayde en- 
denturis I hafe put my Cele. 1424 E. E. Wills (1882) 62 Made 
by dede endented. 1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) VIII. 432 
Seales were not putte to wrytnges indentede that the kynge 
of Ynglonde scholde have all londes of the duchery off 
Aquitanny. 1440 Walsall Rules c. 17 in Gross Gild Merck. 
(18901 II. 240 The olde Masters of the Gylde shall by byll 
indented . . oclyver to the newe Masters alle the money, 
plate [etc.]. 1494 Fabyan Citron, v. cxx.xii. 116 He there in 
y* presenceinade his testament, y* before he had causyd to 
be written in .iiii. sondrye skynnes endentyd, to be rad, & 
than sealyd w* ccrteyne of tneyr sealis, wherof y l one he 
wyllid to be kept in the tresory of Scynt Denys. 1523 
Fitzherb. Sttrv. eo There is no maner of estates made of 
free Innde by polle dede or dede indented. 1679 Beuloe 
Popish Plot xx They were both parties to the same Indented 
Articles. 1706 Phillips, Deed Indented , or Indenture , a 
Writing cut with Dents or Notches on the top or side; 
which consists of twoor more Parts, and wherein 'ris ex- 
press’d, That the Parties concerned have interchangeably, 
or severally set. their Hands and Seals to every Part of it. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1. 581 There were three indented 
copies made. 1765 IJlacksto.ve Cotnitr. I. xL 4 26 Apprentices 
. . are usually bound. for a term of years, by deed indented, 
or indentures, to serve their masters, and be maintained 
and instructed by them. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. xo 
Deeds are divided into two sorts ; deeds poll, or cut in a 
straight line; and deeds indented, 1845 [see Indenture 2]. 

4 . Bound or engaged by an indenture or formal 
covenant : = Indentured i. 

1758 Ace. Mi an (this 4- Maracheetr J05 He had been an 
indented servant in New England. 1771 Smollett Jlutnfh. 
Cl , Let. to Mrs. Guy Min 28 Apr., What between his will- 
fullnevs and his waste, his trumps and his frenzy, I lead the 
life of an indented slave. 1783 Wesley Whs. (1872) VII. 
79 Indented servants, who are legally engaged to remain 
with you for a term of years. 1810 Public Notice, Sydney, 
Australia 21 July ‘Morris) A. ship .. with female convicts, 
whom it is .. the Governor’s intention to distribute among 
the settlers, as indented servants. 1864 Sala In Daily Tel. 
24 Sept., These miserable bondsmen — these indented ap- 
prentices tothc great planter, Death. xBSa FtsKr.m/Air/rr’x 
Mag. Dec. 1x4 f : There were a few indented white servants. 

6 . Printing. Of a line of writing or printing: Set 
in, so as to break the line of the margin. See 
Indent vA 8. 

1840 Mrs. Browning Lett. R. II. Home (1877)1. xxt.123, 
I am sorry you do not print the stanxas with the indented 
lines. 

Indented (indented), ffl. a.- [f. Indent v.- 
+ *i;i>L] Impressed, struck, or dinted in, so as 
to make a depression or hollow in a surface. 


1635 Brathwa it A read. Pr. 123 With an Indented pace.’, [he] 
addressed himselfe with best speed he could towards Them- 
ista. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 11. i, Their eyes . . fixed on the 
bloody throat of the one, and the indented talons of the 
other. 

b. Marked with sharp depressions on the surface, 
as if caused by the dint of some instrument. 

Hence Inde’ntedly adv by indentation ; in in- 
taglio. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sup p. s. v. Camai at. Any kind of 
gem, whereon figures may be engraven either indentedly, 
or in relievo. 

Indentee (indent/ - ), it- Her. [ad. F. endente, 
ad. med.L. indentatus, pa. pple. of indenture : see 
Indent ®. 1 J (See qnots.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Indented, indentee,. .when the 
outline of a bordure, ordinary, etc. is notched, in form of the 
teeth of a saw. x8z8 Berry Encycl. Herald. I, Indentee, 
having indents not joined to each other, but set apart, as 
indentit borderwise, called by the French a bordure canelee , 
and dentelee of each point. 

Indenter (inde-ntsi). [f. Indent z/.i+.-er*.] 
One who indents, covenants, or orders by indent. 

x66o Hexham, Ecu bespreher , .. a Conditioner, or an In- 
denter. 1897 Manc/t. Guard. 25 Oct., Cases.. where goods 
indented for., are now wanted for delivery, the indenters 
coolly offering to pay at the guaranteed rate. 

Xndentilly (inde*ntili), a. Her. Also -illey, 
-elly. [Corrupted from OF. endentelel. en-{ In--) 
+ dentele Dentelated.] (See quots.) 

_ 2828 Berry Encycl. Herald. I, Indentilley , having long 
indents, somewhat resembling piles conjoined, as a fesse 
indentilley at the bottom... These kind of indents are, in old 
authors upon heraldry, sometimes blazoned indented per 
long, meaning with long indents.. 1889 Elvin Diet. Her., 
Indentelly, indented Perlong, with notches much deeper 
than usual. 

Indenting (inde-ntig), vbl.sbA [f. Indent vA 
+ -ing b] The action of Indent vA, or the result 
produced by this. 

1. = Indentation i and 2. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 343 The cost of embrowdynge, 
the degise, endentynge, barrynge. .and semblable wast of 
clooth in.vanitee. c X440 P romp. Parv. 261/1 Indentynge, 
indentacio. 1551 Turner Herbal r. I v a, In forme and m- 
dentyng or the leafe, lyke vnto an oke leafe. 1608 Willet 
Hexapla Exod. 614 To carue or graue with incisions and 
indenting. 1650 Fuller Pisga/t iv. Hi. 44 They removed 
not forenght, but with many flexures and indentings. 1787 
G. White Selborne v. (1789) X2 The outline, in all its curves 
and indentings, does not comprise less than thirty miles. 
2797 Encycl. Brit. II. 437/2 Neither of these .. take notice 
of any indentings in the curve . . which divides the illumi- 
nated part from the dark in the disk of Venus. 

t>. Her. (Cf. Indented///, a. i 2.) 

i486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. C vja, This engraylyng is no 
propur langage aftir the sight of thys cros : hot rather an 
endentyng as truth is. x6xx Guillim Heraldry i. v. (1660) 
28 Every of these Indentings, entring into the Field, lessen 
and take away some part of them as they goe. 

+ 2. Mortising; a mortise joint: see Indent vA 7. 
1382 Wyclif x Chron. xxii. 3 And mychc yren..to 
endentyngis [Vulg. ad commissuras ] and ioynyngis Dauid 
made redy. 

3 . The making of an Indenture (2) or Indent 

(sbd 3 - 5 > 

1488 in Naval Acc. Hen. VI f( 1896) 33 In makyng of.. 
Rekennynges of pursers of shipps indentyng with. diuers 
persons & other muniments. 16x8 E. Elton Rom. vii. (1622) 

1 15 By way of restipulation or indenting with them againe. 
2655^ Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. ii. § 40 Though there be no in- 
denting, and conditional capitulating with God (who is to 
be taken on aiu* terms). 1808 Pension in H. A.^Page De 
Quiticey (1877) I. vii. 137, I must insist on your indenting 
on my funds. 

Indenting (inde-nliij), vbl. sb.- [f. Indent vr 
+ -ing 1.] The action of Indent v.-, or the result 
produced by this. 

1. = Indentation 4. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr.Tong, EscJtancrure , an in- 
denting. x6o6 Sylvester ii. iv. n. Magnificence 39 Hils 
were not seen but for the Vales betwixt The deep indentings 
artificial! mixt. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 955, 1 conclude, that 
these Indentings are the places where the Scarf-skin is most 
united to the Skin underneath it. 1746 Badcock ibid. 
XL.IV. 168 The only Part of the Flower which appears 
with a Hollow or Indenting on its Top. 

• +2. Inlaying or embossing; inlaid work. Obs. 

1 73 ° A. Gordon Maffeis Amfhith . 371 Ornamenting 
Works pf Metal, .by Indenting and In-laying. Ibid \ These 
Indentings are of a reddish kind of Copper. 

Indenting, ffl. a. [f. Indent v.~ + -ing 2.] 
That indents or makes indentations on a surface. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf, Metal I. 274 The contrivance 
of what are called indenting cylinders. 

Indention (inde-njsn). [Irregularly formed 
from Indent h.i, instead of indentation ; but in 
sense derived also from Indent v.-] 

L From Indent 
L ^Indentation i and :. 

X763 An/. Hist , in Attn. Reg. 66/x They are .. smooth, 
thick, and without indention at the edge. _ 1814 Scott 
Diary l 'ey. 16 Aug. in Loch hart. The bay is formed by 
a deep indention in the mainland. x 85 x Hulme tr. Mcquiu. 
Tandon 11,111. ii. jig A lamina of bone folded upon itself 
wm to form three indentions on the outer edge. 1870 F. R. 
Wilson Ch. Lindixf 126 Each indention [is] enriched with 
bead ornament. 

2 . The indenting of a line in printing or writing ; 
the leaving of a blank space at the beginning of a 


line nt the commencement of a new paragraph, 
etc. ; the blank space so left. See Indent vA S. 

Hanging or reverse indention , the projection of the firft 
line ofa paragraph, etc., beyond the vertical line of those 
that follow. 

>824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. J36 The mere indention of 
an m [is] scarcely perceptible in a long line. 1884 South- 
ward Pract. Print, (ed. r) 87 The whole vvould be a ‘hang, 
ing indention’, because part of the first line would hang 
over the succeeding ones. 

II. From Indent v . 2 
3 . A dent or dint : — Indentation 4. 

1839 Chatto Wood Engraving 564 It will make a small 
indention in the [wood] block, and occasion a white or grey 
speck in the impressions. 

+ Indentment. Obs. [f. Indent z\ 1 +-ment: 
cf. F. endentemenj ’.] 

1 . Indentation (ot the edge of anything). 

1671^ Grew Anat. PI. v, § 4 Yet is the top of the Empale* 
ment indented also ; that the Indentments, by being lapp’d 
over the Leaves before their expansion, may then protect 
them. 1713 in Connect. Colon. Rec. (1870) V. 389 There 
must be new cut on this larger plate, the words on the 
indentment at the head of each bill. 

2 . An indenture, covenant. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. (T.), The brabling neighbours 
on him call For counsel in some crabbed case of 'jaw, Or 
. some indentments, or some bond to draw. 1599 Nashe 
Lenten Stvffe (1871) 99 With this indentment and caution, 
that, though there be neither rhyme nor reason in it. . they. . 
shall supply it with either. i6xx Sfef.d Hist. Gt . Brit. ix. 
viii. § 14. 540 Sundry great Lords of eyther side were by in- 
dentment of Writing, made sureties to the counter-part. 

Inclentor (indents!). Comm . [f. Indent vA 
6 + -or.] One who indents or writes an order for 
goods. 

1883 Manc/t. Exam. 30 Nov. 4/5 There have been heavy 
arrivals [at Bombay] on account of native indentors. ^1886 
Daily News 24 Sept. 2/3 All other circumstances remaining 
the same the mdentor from India pays more or less gold 
according to the state of the exchange. 

Indenture (inde’ntiu!),*!^. Forms: 4-6 en- 
dentur(e, 5 -or, -our, 7 -er; 5-6 indentour, 6 
-er, 5- indenture. [Jn form (ME. ethlntlure) a. 
OF. eiideitlcure (later -7/re) indentation, furnishing 
with teeth, f. L. type * indent a tura, f. * indent tit-, 
ppl. stemof *indenta-re Indent*/. 1 : cf.L. dent at -us 
Dentate, and see -ure. But in sense, representing 
also Indent z».-] 

I. Senses derived from Indent z/A 

1 . The action of indenting or notching a thing on 
the edge ; an angular notch, indentation, or incision 
in the edge or border of anything. 

1671 Grew Anal. PI. i. § 45 The Lobes of the Seed, have 
both a little Indenture. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 239 Which 
counterchanging of the ridges make the indentures on the 
sides. x6oz Kay Dissol. World 11. iv. (X732) 138 Some serrate 
with small teeth others withgreat indentures. 1723 Chambers 
tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. Archit. 1. 96 A little Indenture or 
Retreat, BC, not exceeding a Minute in depth. 1763 Win* 
throp in Phil. Trans. LIX. 506 The Sun’s limb, undulating 
. . made it somewhat difficult to judge when the indenture, 
formed by the Planet upon it, intirely ceased. 18x8 Scott 
Rob Roy xxxvi, This noble lake .. spreads its base around 
the indentures and promontories of a fair and fertile land. 
1865 Swinburne Poems 4* Ball., Cameo xi Till lips and 
teeth bite in their sharp indenutre. 1883 Holder in Har/ePs 
Mag. Jan. x8i/x Those who. .linger along the indentures of 
rocky shores on summer nights. 

4 *b. Jointing by means of notches or indenta- 
tions: cf. Indenting vbl. sbA 2. Obs. 

13.. E. E.Allit. P. B. 313 penne cleme hit [the ark] with 
clay comly witb-inne & all he endentur dryuen daube with- 
outen. 

2 . A deed between two or more parties with 
mutual covenants, executed in two or more copies, 
all having their tops or edges correspondingly in- 
dented or serrated for identification and security. 
Hence, A deed or sealed agreement or contract 
between two or more parties, without special refer- 
ence to its form. 

’ Originally both copies were written on one piece of parch- 
ment or paper, and then cut asunder in a serrated or sinuous 
line, so that when brought together again at anytime, the two 
edges exactly tallied and showed that they were parte of 
one and the same original document : hence the expression 
‘pair of indentures’. Occasionally a word, sentence, or figure 
was engrossed on the space where they were divided, as in 
the space between a bank cheque and its counterfoil, _ # 

(The earliest sense, and app. of Eng. or Anglo-FY. origin.) 
[1304 Rolls ofParlt. I. 164/3 Et fiat lndentura inter ipvum 
S: Coronatorcm. 1339 ibid. II. 107/2 Sous ccrteynes Con- 
dicions comprises es Endentures sur cco fakes, et cmcales.] 
*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 5x3 The barownys thus nccordyt 
ar, And that Ilk nycht writyn war Thair EndcnturU, and 
aythis maid. Ibid. 565 Bot the Endentur till him gaf he, 
That soune schawyt the Iniquitc. 1423 Sir T. Uokebv in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. I. 97 AIs it, be hys endenturc made, 
Letwix the forsayd noble kyng and the forsayd 
R oke by, pleinli appiers. 1480 Caxton Chron. Ang. cxlvw. 

127 The fourme ot accord . . was in a payr of Endentures 
and they put her sealcs vnto that one part, and they that 
comen in the kynges name putt her scales to that other 
part of endentures. 1494 h aryan Chron. Yii.441 
concludyd n peace atwene the Kynge & the Scottis « 
causyd to be aclyuered vnto theym the Chart yr or Inden- 
ture called Ragman, with many other thynges. 1534 More 
Contf. ant. Trib. w. W Us. J23S I2 You deuyse as it were 
indentures betwene God and you, what thing you will doc 
for him, and what thing you wyll not doe. 159a \Wsr 
l st Pi. Symbol. { xot. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. II , til. u to And 
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-our Indentures Tripartite are drawne 1 Which being sealed 
enterchangeably . . Tomorrow, Cousin Percy, you and I, 
And my good Lord of Worcester, will set forth. 1598 Hak- 
luyt Voy. I. 164 One part of which indentures remaineth 
in the custodie of the English ambassadors, and the other 
part in the hands of the commissioners of Prussia. 1628 
Coke On Lilt. 1. 229 a, If a deed beginneth, Hare Inden- 
' turn, &c. and in troth the Parchment or Paper is not in- 
'•dented, this is no indenture, because words cannot make it 
indented. . . It may be an Indenture without words, but not 
'by words without indenting. 1706 [see Indented 1 3]. 1767 
[see Indent 2]. ^ 3844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 150 
Deeds are divided into two kinds, Deeds poll and Inden- 
tures. .1845 Act 8 <$• 9 Viet. c. 106 § 5 A deed executed after 
* the said first day of October 1845, purporting to be an in- 
denture, shall have the effect of an indenture, although not 
actually indented. 

b. spec. The contract by which an apprentice is 
bound to the master who undertakes to teach him a 
-trade ; also the contract by which a person binds 
himself to service in the colonies, etc. 

To take up one's indentures, to receive the indenture back 
from the master in evidence of the completion of apprentice- 
ship or service. 

1463 Bury. Wills (Camden) 16 He to haue his indentour 
of his prentished y « wiche I hadde in kepyng. 154^-3 Act 
34 <$■ 35 Hen . VI II , c. 18 The same indentures of appren- 
tisehode, shall comprehende like couenauntes. a 3635 
Naunton Fragnt. Reg. (Arb.) 14 Fortune calling to mind, 
that the time of her servitude was expired, gave up her 
Indentures. _ 1743 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 1. (3841) I. 8 
An apprentice who has served faithfully and diligently, 

' ought to claim it as a debt to his indentures. Ibid. xii. 
(1841) 1. 87 They who contract matrimony should forfeit 
their indentures. 3822 J. Flint Lett. A mcr. 98 The inden- 
ture of the boy expires when he is twenty-one years of age. 
1822 Scott Nigel xxxv, I have broke my indenture, and 
I think of running my country. 1862 Lond. Rev. 23 Aug. 
365 By the terms of the indenture, the Coolie agrees to 
serve the planter for three years, receiving the same rate of 
wages as is paid to the umndentured labourer. 1865 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt. ix. xi, He is now out of his Apprentice- 
ship; entitled to take up his Indentures. 

c. An official or formal list, inventory, certificate, 
etc., prepared (orig. in duplicate) for purposes of con- 
trol, as a voucher, etc., and properly authenticated. 

[3300 Indenture in Hat. MSS. Scot. II. No. 10 Indentura 
de nominibus equitum et peditum commorancium in muni- 
done castri <le Edenborghe a .xxvij.o die Nouembris anno 
regni Regis Edwnrdi .xxix.o] 

1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 45 Thys endenture makyth men- 
tion of fe goodes hat I . . 3yve to sertayn personis. 1497 
in Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 82 The said Retornc must 
accord with the Indentures of Shipping of the same. 3570-4 
Bp. Cox Injunctions , Whether your Ministers kepe their 
Registers of Maryages buryalles and christ eoynges well 
and orderly, and to present the copie of them once a yere 
.by indenture, to the Ordinarie or his officers. 3651 N. Bacon 
j O ise. Govt. Eng. 11. xiv. (1739) 77 The names of the persons 
elected, .shall be returned by Indenture between the Sheriff 
and the Elizors. 1707 Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. n. xvi. 
225 ( List Officers Navy) Surveyor . .whose Office is . . to .. 
estimate the Value of Repairs by Indenture. 1846 Mac- 
’Colloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 319 The election of 
scholars [at Eton] takes place every year . . The usual num- 
ber admitted on what is termed the indenture [i.e. between 
King’s Coll, and Eton], at each election, is twenty- four. 
[This ceased in 1871.] 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist . III. xix. 
.364 The persons arrested are to be delivered to the ordin- 
aries by indenture to be made within ten days of the arrest. 

cL Jig. Contract, mutual engagement. 

__ 1540 Morysine Vives' Introd. JVysd. Gvij, We haue by 
Indenture of Jesu .. that they shall Iacke nothinge whiche 
seke .. the kyngdome of Goa. 1589 Nashe Almond for 
Farrat 3 My soule being the cittie, whereof the deuill is 
made free by endenture. 3595 Shaks. John it. i. 20 This 
zelous kisse. As seale to this indenture of my loue. 3624 
Quarles Div. Poems, fob (1717) 210 My heart hath past 
Indentures with mine eye, Not to behold a Maid, a 1677 
Manton Serm. Ps. cxix. cxxxiii. Wks. 1872 VIII. 251 'God’s 
covenant .. this mutual and interchangeable indenture. 

*}*3. A zigzag line; a zigzag course ; a doubling. 
2598 I. M. Seruingmans Cotnf. (1868) 138 He turned his 
Cattle from Plough to Pasture, making Indentures all along 
.the ditches. [1608 Topscll Serpents (1658) 743 He must 
.not run directly forward, but wtnde to and fro, crooking 
like an Indenture.] i6xt Cotgr., Bricoller , . . to reele, 
stagger, or make indentures, in going. 1672 Marvell Reh. 
Trattsp. 1. 146 He makes Indentures on each side of the 
way wheresoever he goes. 2781 W. Blank Ess. Hunting 
(1788) 45 It must never be expected that the indentures of 
the Hare can be well covered, or her doubles struck off. 

H. Senses derived from Indent z». 2 
'I* 4. An inlaying or embossing. Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 7 Her eye is indented all over 
with a pure Emerauld-green, and all latticed or chequered 
with dimples . . which makes the Indentures look more 
pleasantly. 

5 . A hollow or depression in a surface ; = Inden- 
tation sb. 4. 

1793 Sm eaton Edystone L. § 245 Little indentures upon 
the surface of the courses. _ 1822 New Monthly Mag. VI. 
334 Furrows .. left by the indentures of vessels’ bottoms. 
1872 Le Fanu In a Glass Darkly I. 201 He pointed to 
a deep indenture, as if caused by a heavy pressure. 

III. 0. ait rib. and Comb, (from I.), as tin- 
denture English, the language of legal ’ deeds; 
indenture-fashion, indenture-wise adv. 

a 1568 Ascham Schotem. it. (Arb.) 121 As if a wise man 
would take Halles Cronicle, where mocb good matter is 
quite marde with Indenture Englishe, and first change 
strange and inkhorne tearmes into proper and commonHe 
vsed wordes. 1598 Florio, Fit t‘ca re, to notch about the 
edges, as feme is, or indenterwise. 1623 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age (16x4) 542 Their Crisses or Daggers are two foote long 
.waved Indenture fashion, and poysoned. 


Inde'nture, v. [f. Indenture sb., in several 
unconnected senses, related to both verbs Indent.] 

I. From Indenture sb. 2 (Indent v. 1 ). 

. +1. intr. To enter into an indenture; to cove- 
nant. Obs. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 79 Hee’s but slipt to 
the bottom to recruit himself and indenture with stones to 
.oblige their protection. 

2. trans . To bind by indentures, esp. as an ap- 
prentice or servant. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Sinirke I iij b, A good Christian will 
not, cannot atturo and indenture his conscience over; to be 
Represented by others. 2808 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XXVI. u 1 Men. .too deficient in skill, or industry, or charac- 
ter, to be employed or indentured by the profession. 3834 
Ht. Martineau n.77The plan of indenturing servants 

to colonial settlers. 1884 Daily Nezvs 13 Oct. 4/8 Mr. Cole 
. . was indentured as a clerk .or writer to Mr., afterwards 
Sir. Francis, Palgrave. 

II. From Indenture sb. 3 . 

+ 3 intr. To move in a zigzag line ; to zigzag. Obs. 

2633 B rath wait Whimsies, Wine-soaker 102 Indenturing 
along in some blinde-alley, hee terribly affrights the pas- 
senger if hee meete any : for hee coasts here and there, as 
if it \v£re Saint Anthonies fire, or some ignis fainvs. 2635 
HeyiV'ood Hierarch. 134 (L.) They took Their staves m 
hand, and at the good man strook : But, by indenturing, 
still the good man 'scap’d. 

HI- From Indenture sb. 5. (Indent zl 2 ) 

4. trans. To make an indentation in ; to indent, 
furrow. 

. c 2770 Woty Autumnal Song (T.), Age may creep on, and 
indenture the brow. 2854 Dobell Balder v. 32 Immemorial 
plains Indentured where the furrowsfill with flowers As with 
a Tyrian rain. 

Hence Indenturing vbl. sb. 

a 263a T. Taylor God's Judgem. ii. vii. (1642) 108 Two 
Gallants.. overtaken with Wine, .loath.. to take the benefit 
of a light, because their indenturing should not be observed. 
2898 in Westm. Gaz. 7 Jan. 3/1 The Imperial sanction had 
been given to the indenturing of the Bechuana rebels. 

Indentured (inde’ntiuid), ppl. a. [f. Inden- 
ture v. -ed 1.] 

1. Bound by indentures, esp. as an apprentice or 
servant. 

2757 in W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 6 George Woods, 
Eastcheap, Indentured Master. 1B06 Surr I Vinter in Lond. 
(ed. 3) III. 243 An attorney at Oxford, who .. consented to 
receive me as his indentured clerk, 2808 W. Taylor in 
Monthty Mag. XXVI. 111 Indentured bond-slaves are 
shipped from Liverpool and Glasgow, for Canada, and in- 
dependent North-Amcrica, in considerable numbers. 2882 
Daily News 17 Mar. 5/3 The employment of indentured 
labourers [coolies] from India. 

2. Indented, having the border incised. 

2885 Pall Mall G. 17 Apr. 6/1 The three towns on the 
densely timbered, deeply indentured Vancouver Island. 

tInde*ntrirely,fuA/. [f. I ndenture^. + -ly 2 .] 
In the way of an indenture, by making indentures. 

2525 Sc. Acts Jos. V(iZij) 302 (Jam.) That all gudis and 
artilyery . . sail be put in the handis of the proyest of Abir- 
dene..be auctentick Inuentore indentourly maid. 

Indenturesllip (inde’ntnnjip). rare. [f. In- 
denture sb. 2 b + -ship.] The position of being 
indentured as an apprentice, servant, etc. 

2878 Daily News 7 Jan. 5/2 Misgivings as to the expe- 
diency of extending the indentureship system, which in other 
colonies has notoriously provoked grave scandals. 2882-3 
S. M. Jackson in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Ktiowl. 2352 A few 
.months of indentureship to a shoemaker. 

I'ndent'wise, ody. [f. Indent slO + -wise.] 
After the form of an indenture, with a counterpart. 

• 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 8 The sheet is then to be 
cut in the middle, from top to bottom, indentwise. 1758 
Act 32 Geo. II, c. 10 § 38 Which two Columns . . shall be 
joined with some Flourish or Device, through which the 
outermost Tickets may be cut off Indentwise. 

t Indepa’rtable, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be parted or separated; inseparable. So 
•+ Indepa-rted a., not parted or separated. 

1393 Lancu P.Pl. C. xix. 27 Thei by.tokneJ». .be trinite. . 
Thre persons in-departable. 1434 Misyn Mend. Life 326 
O lufe indepartyd, o Iufe singulere. 2435 — Fire of Len>e 
123 Luf truly is indepartyd qwhen .. be mynde is kyndyld 
and to criste with boght vndepartyd draws. 

t Indepe-nd, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. In- 3 + De- 
pend, after independent : cf. also independingl\ 
intr. ?To be independent, or to profess Indepen- 
dency. 

2649 G. Daniel Trinarc/u , Rich. II, xcviii, And Newer 
Lights, old Rights may vilepend ; But wee must All be fixt 
or Independ. 

Independence (ind/pe'ndens). Also 8 -ance. 
[f. Independent : see -ence ; or f. In- 3 + Depen- 
dence. Cf. F. ind I pend ance (1630 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
It. incUpendenza (Florio, 16 11 ).] 

1. The condition or quality of being independent ; 
the fact of not depending on another (with various 
shades of meaning: see the adj.) ; exemption from 
external control or support; freedom from subjec- 
tion, or from the influence of others; individual 
liberty of thought or action. Rarely in bad sense : 
Want of subjection to rightful authority, insub- 
ordination. 

Declaration of Independence : see Declaration 6 . 

3640 Br.HALL Humble Rentonslr.CR.), Some.. can be con- 
tent to admit of ar» orderly subordination of severall parishes 
to presbyteries, and those again to synods ; others are all 


for a parochiall absolutenessfc and independence. 1750 
•Shenstone Eleg. ix. 50 The charms of independence let us 
sing, c 2760 Smollett Ode to htdep.x Thy spirit, Inde- 
pendence, let me share ! Lord of the lion-heart and eagle- 
-eye. 2764 Goldsm. Trav. 339 That independence Britons 
prize too high. Keeps man from man, and breaks the social 
.tie. 1775 (28 Nov.) in W. H. Foote Sk. North Carol. (1846) 
43 Resolved, That the delegates from this colony, in Con- 
tinental Congress, be empowered to concur with the dele- 
gates ojf the other colonies, in declaring independence, and 
in forming foreign alliances. 2783 Burke Rep. India Wks. 
2842 II. 50 That general spirit of disobedience and in- 
dependence, which has . . prevailed in the government of 
Bengal. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. v. Independence, in 
all kinds, is rebellion. ^ a 1850 Calhoun Wks. (1874) IV, 329 
It is one great defect in the character of the public men of 
America, that there is that real want of independence. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 161 Their national indepen* 
dence was respected. 2873 L. Ferguson Disc. 130 He de- 
nuded himself of His original Self-completeness and inde- 
pendence. 1875 Stubbs Const.' Hist. Ill, xviii. 38 The 
proud independence of the Percies was becoming., a source 
of danger. ^ 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. xiii. (ed. 2) 319 
The mobility and perfect independence of the various par- 
ticles of. .gases. j 8B$ Daily News 21 Dec. 5/1 A . .scheme 
for conceding legislative independence on purely Irish 
subjects to Ireland. 1C05 * Ian Maclaren ’ A uld Lang Syne 
273 (A Servant Lass) If she didna sit up at nicht matin’ 
the bairns’ claithes, and work in the fields a’ day tae earn 
their schulin’, an’ a’ tae keep her independence, as they ca’t. 
b. Const, on, upon , of, rarely from. 

2657-83 Evelyn Hist. Retig. (1850) 1. 335 Her independ- 
ence from the body. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. I. App. ii. 260 
The dignified clergy.. pretended to a total independence on 
the State. 1768 New Hampsh. Prov. Pap. (2873) VII. 250 
The House of Burgesses . . have therefore thought proper 
to represent.. That they do not affect independence of their 
parent Kingdom. 1771 Goldsm. Hist, kng, I. 229 A pre- 
tence of independence upon secular power. 2852 Hawthorne 
Blithedale Rdm.xix, Our habitual independence of conven- 
tional rules. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iii. 159 The 
independence of the. English Crown upon any foreign 
superior. 2896 Bryce in Century Mag. June 250 A. .conven- 
tion, signed at Bloemfontein in February, 1854, declared the 
independence from the British crown of the inhabitants of 
the country, .between the Orange and Vaal rivers. 

" 2 . cotter. A competency : = Independency 3d. 

2815 Jane Austen Emma i. iv, As early as most men can 
afford to marry, who are not born to an independence. 2837 
Dickens Pickiv. viii, She possessed that most desirable of 
all requisites, a small independence. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis xxviii. You are heir to a little independence. 187,1 
Dasent Haifa Life II. 41 He was an old man who .. had 
made an independence. 

3. attrib . and Comb. 


Independence Day , July 4, the day on which, in 177 6 , the 
Declaration of Independence was made ; celebrated annu- 
ally in the United States as a national holiday. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Avter., Independence Day. 1875 
Graphic 10 July 30/3 As the Fourth of July fell this year on 
a Sunday, ‘ Independence Day’ was observed by the 
Americans resident in London on Monday, the 5th inst., 
who dined together at the Crystal Palace. 1894 P ° P ‘ Sci . 
Monthly XL1V. 481 These independence-loving, self-govern- 
ing mountaineers. 1898 Daily News 7 Sept. 5/7 To offer. . 
inducements to the independence party to co-operate. 


Independency (indfpe’ndensi), Also 7-8 
-ancy. [f. as prec. + -ency.] 

1 . = prec. 1. Now rare. 

• i6xx Florio, Independenza , independence. 1645 H. 
Marten (title) The Independency of England Maintained 
against the Scottish Commissioners. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. j. iii. 22 The independency of their causes, and 
contingency in their events. .1647 May Hist. Pari. 1. v. 55 
The independency of that kingaome. /12670 Rust Disc. 
Truth (1682) 185 Then will God be determined in his actions 
from something without himself, which is to take away his 
independency and self-sufficiency. 2737 Pope Hot. Ep. i. 
vii. 70 * Give me I cry’d, (enough for me) * My Bread, and 
Independency !' 2748 Chesterf. Lett . (1792) II. cxlv. 20 
The Seven United Provinces ; whose independency was first 
allowed by Spain at the treaty^of Munster. 2775 J. Adams 
in Font. Lett. (1876) 66 Suspicions entertained of designs of 
independency ; an American republic. 2790 Bewick Hist. 
Qitadrup. {1807) 1 The wild and extensive plains,. where he 
[the horse] ranges without controul, in a state of entire inde- 
pendency. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. iii. (1867) 55 Reason as 
well as faith., demands that we deny independency to what- 
ever is created. 2884 Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 8/2 Urged to 
maintain the independency of Zulu territory. 

b. Const, on, upon , of, rarely from. 

. 2624 F. White Rep l . Fisher 450 In an extasie there is 
alienation and independence of the spirit vpon the sences. 
2630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 94 The freenesse of Gods Elec- 
tion, and its in*dependancy on any fore-seene faith. 1642 G. 
Ecusham Forerunner R evenge in Select Harl. Misc. (1793) 
In regard. .of my independency from tbe accused. 26 68 
_ ‘epys Diary (1877) V. 433 In opposition to, or at least 
independency of, the Duke of York. 2796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 256 A desirable degree of independency on British 
and other foreign manufactures. 1842-4 Emerson Essays 
Ser. 1. ix. (1876) 217 Its independency of those limitations 

which circumscribe us on every hand. 

2. That system of ecclesiastical polity in which 
each local congregation of believers is held to be 
a church independent of any external authority: 
= Congregationalism i. 

‘ The prevailing name in England, in the 17th century, fer 
this form of church government, but not favoured in INew 
England (see quot. 1648, and Congregational 3 , and m 
modem use (other than historical) largely displaced by Con- 

SwE^Desing S/. cn R<Uz. xvi. 83 That IMW-bonic 
'Bastard, Indtpcndtncy. 164S J. Cotton- Way Carrey. Ch 
(New Eng.) ix Nor is Independency ajh name of the way of 
our Churches. For in some respects it ls too strajt, and in 
others too large. 2648 C. Walker (title) Ihe History of 
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Independency. 1694 Ptwid. Godgs Those they then called 
Puritans, .were divided about Church-Government, some for 
Presbytery and others for Independency. _ 1733 Neal Hist. 
Pttrit. II. 107 His f Robinson’*} peculiar sentiments of 
Church discipline, since known by the name of Indepen* 
dancy. 187a G. H. Curteis Bantpton Led. ii- 41 The 
cradle in which Independency was nurtured was the Non- 
Conforming Puritanism of the sixteenth century. 

3 . cotter . a. pi. Independent things ; things un- 
related to each other. 

1659 Bp. Walton Consid. Considered 9 The whole being 
*rudis indigestaque moles’, a confused heap of Indepen- 
dencies. lA pun on sense 2.] 

b. An independent or autonomous state. (Cf. 
Dependency 4 c.) 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. Indict II. v. ii. 355 Of these indepen- 
dencies, the most important^., was that ., which. .included 
the whole of the vast province, or region of Berar. 1847 
Grote Greece it. xxv. IV. 16 Many petty independencies, 
small towns, and villages. 

c. A person of independent means._ 

1866 Carlyle Edw. Irving 125 Expecting to be flat- 
tered like an independency, as well as paid like an inn- 
keeper. b . 

d. A competency; a fortune which renders it 
unnecessary for the possessor to earn his living : 
s=prec. 2. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (18:1) I. xlii. 87, I, who never 
designed to take advantage of the independency bequeathed 
me. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 286 Men .. 
who leave their native country with the sole view of acquir- 
ing an independency. 2886 L'pool Daily Post 5 Mar. 4/5 
The deceased had something in the nature of an indepen- 
dency, however modest. 

Independent (independent), a. and sb. Also 
7-8 -ant. [f. In- 3 4. Dependent: cf. F. indi- 
pendant (c 1600 in Hatz.-Darm.), It. independents 
(Florio, 1598).] Not dependent. 

A. adj . 

1 . Not depending upon the authority of another, 
not in a position of subordination or subjection ; 
not subject to external control or rule ; self-govern- 
ing, autonomous, free. 

x6n H. Jacob Dectar. Plainer Open. 13 [Each con- 
gregation i>j an entire and independent body-politic, endued 
with power immediately under and from Christ. 1631 
Hobbes Leviatk . n. xxix. 172 It is not one independent 
Common-wealth, but three independent Factions. 1774 
J. Bryant Mythol. II. 40 Attica ..was divided into .. in- 
dependant hamlets. 1776 Adam Smith IF. PI. 1. viii. (1869) 
I. 73 An independent workman, such as a weaver or shoe- 
maker. X8S2 Mrs. Pitman Mission L. Greece <5- Pal. 37 In 
1829. Greece was acknowledged as an independent state, 
having its own king and government. 1885 J. Martineau 
Types Elk. Th. II. 10 The theory of an autonomous or 
independent conscience. 

b. Const, of (formerly on , upon, front). 
jfi5r Hobbes Govt, ff Roc. xv. § 18. 258 An opinion, that 
there is any man endued with a Soveraignty independent from 
God. x68o Morden Geog. Red., Brit. Isles (1685) 15 These 
Islands., were first possessed by divers People, independent 
one upon 'the other. 170s Addison Italy 489 The Town of 
Sl Gaul is a little Protestant Republick, wholly indepen- 
dent of the Abbot. 1776 (13 June) Amherst Rec. (1884) 70/r 
Voted— That should the Honourable Congress, for the safety 
of the united Colonies in America: Declare them Indepen- 
dant of the Kingdom of Great-Britain ; We., solemnly 
engage with our lives and fortunes to support them in the 
measure. 1785 T. Balguy Disc . 115 It has been said.. that 
the church is independent on the state. 

2 . (with capital /.) Belonging or adhering to 
that form of ecclesiastical polity called Indepen- 
dency (q.v., sense 2) : = Congregational 3. 

Also applied to that political party in the 17th century of 
which the Independent churches formed the chief element. 

[x6n : see 1.) 1642 T. Lcchford PI. Dealing or News 
fr. New Eng. 79 The Congregation all independent govern- 
ment, whereof 1 have had some experience. 1653 W. Dell 
Try at Spir. 82 Sydrach Simpson, one of the first Pastors of 
an Independant Congregation in England, a 1654 Selden 
Tabled. (Arb.) 57 Both the Independant man, and the 
Presbyterian man do equally exclude the Civil Power, 
though after a different manner. x 65 o R. Coke Power ff 
Subj. 262 The Army, commanded by Oliver. Cromwell, 
turned out the Rump of the Long Parliament which headed 
the Independent party, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rebell. 
viii. 5 259 The Independent party (for so they were now 
[1645} contented to be call’d, in opposition to the other 
which was styled Presbyterian). i 6 j 6 XV. Hubbard Happi- 
ness cf People 35 Why else doe wee in New England., 
practise the discipline of them called Indepcndant, or Con- 
gregational Churches? 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 494 r 1 
A very famous independent minister. 1766 Ektick London 
IV. 8 'There is an Independent meeting-house. 1831 [title) 
Declaration of the Faith, Order and Discipline of the Con- 
gregational or Independent Dissenters. 587* G. H. Curteis 
Hampton Led. ii. 40 The. Independent system does not 
concern itself with cither Ritual or Doctrine. 

3 . Not depending on something else for its exist- 
ence, validity, efficiency, operation, or some other 
attribute ; not contingent on or conditioned by any- 
thing else. a. Const, ns in sense 1. 

16x4 Jackson Creed in, xxix, § 6 His faith [i<] no other- 
wise independent of any cxternall proposal! then ours is. 
1646 H. Lawrence Contml Angellx 73 The will is inde- 
pendent upon all created power, both in its operation and 
in its being. 1650 Pearson Creed (iCSs) I. 3* A Being of 
itself and independent from any other. *692 Bentley Beyle 
Led. 69 An incorporeal substance Independent from matter. 
1709 Sttele Tatter No 54 T t Beauty and' Merit arc 
Things real, and independent on Taste and Opinion. 1772 
Pkicstley /ki/. Relic ■ (17E2) I. 276 They cannot be con- 
sidered as independent of one another. . *7 go Pally Hcrce 


Paul. 1.713 The instances are independent of one another. 
1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 323 This is quite independent 
of the figure of the Earth, and would be the same though 
the Earth were truly spherical. 1885 S. Cox Exposit. Ser. I. 
ix. 107 An argument .. wholly independent of the teaching 
of Scripture. 

b. simply , . Not depending upon the existence or 
action of others, or of each other ; existing, acting, 
conducted, or obtained in a way apart from and un- 
affected by others, as independent action , inquiry, 
investigation, conclusion , results , account , record , 
biformation , evidence', also ot the agent, as in- 
dependent investigator , observer, witness, etc. 

X790 Paley Horx Paul. 1. r 6 No danger of confounding 
the production with original history, or of mistaking it for 
an independent authority. Ibid. iv. No. iv. It is the junc- 
tion of two conclusions, deduced from independent sources. 
Ibid. v. No. ii, Two records . . manifestly independent, that 
is manifestly written without any participation of intelli- 
gence. 1865 Earle Two Saxon Chron. Introd. 37 Some 
of the independent entries of C countenance its Abingdon 
origin. Ibid. 45 Other independent annals about the same 
date, e. g. 1031, 1032, 1043, argue the presence of such a 
source. 1867 Freeman Bonn. Conq . I. vi. 510 Something 
is proved when two independent narratives agree. 1872 
Watts Did. C/iem. II. 779 Scheeler’s investigation .. com- 
prised another independent discovery of oxygen gas. 1879 
J. A. H. Murray Synopsis Horse Paul, xo Here four inde- 
pendent witnesses, none of which give all the facts, confirm 
and supplement each other. Ibid. 14 Have we any indepen- 
dent information connecting Erastus with Corinth? 1885 
Tait Prop. Matter iii. § 33 Air is made up of separate and 
independent particles. Mod. An independent inquiry has 
been instituted by the Local Board of Health. The work 
is the result of independent research. 

C. Often used adverbially in phr. independent 
of (f on, \ front) — Independently of, apart from, 
without regard to, irrespective of. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. m. v. § 5 Put together in the 
Mind, independent from any original Patterns in Nature. 
1748 Anson's Pop. m. ii. 311 Independent of that attachment 
which all mankind have ever shown to the places of their 
birth, .there were few countries more worthy to be regretted. 
ax87x Grote Etk. Fragm . i. (1876) 20 We pursue the one 
and avoid the other quite independent of regard to the 
feelings of others. 

4. Not dependent or having to rely on another 
for support or supplies, a. Const, as in sense 1. 

1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade Pref., While other Creatures 
live free and Independent from one another, only Man stands 
in need and help of another, a 1788 N. Cotton Fables , 
Bee, Ant «$■ Spar., Who . . Are independent of the great, 
Nor know the wants of pride and state. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltrav. 1. xii, He was thus made independent of his 
father. 1880 Shorthouse J. Inglesant ii. (1883) x8 His 
father had left him so considerable a fortune that he was 
independent of any profession. 

b. simply. (<z) Not dependent on any one else 
for one’s living; (£) not needing to earn one’s 
livelihood ; possessing a competency. 

' 1732 Law Serious C. x. (ed. 2) 142 He hath chosen to be 
idle and independant in the world. 1786 Burns Eg. Vng. 
Friend vii, Gather gear by ev’ry wile That’s justify’d by 
Honor .. for the glorious privilege Of being independent. 
X802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) Li. 7 He was really 
independent, because he bad learnt how to support himself 
either by the labours of his head or of his hands. 2847 
C. Bronte f. Ejj'rr , Jcvii,'She fa servant] has saved enough 
to keep her independent if she liked to leave. 2893 IVesinu 
Gaz. 10 Apr. 5/2 A room occupied by an independent elderly 
gentleman. 

transj C 1784 Cowter Task iv. 409 A dry but independent 
crust, hard earned And eaten with a sigh. • 

c. transf Sufficient to make one independent; 
constituting a competency. 

0x790 Imison Sck.Art I. 215 The prices .. being .. out of 
the reach of any, but such as are possessed of independent 
fortunes. 1837 Dickens Pick jo. xxxiv, A gentleman of 
considerable independent property. r88$ Daily News 3 
Oct. 4/6 A person of independent means. 

5. Not depending on others for the formation 
of opinions or guidance of conduct; not influ- 
enced or biased by the opinions of others ; thinking 
or acting, or disposed to think or act, for oneself. 
(Of persons, their dispositions, etc.) 

* 735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties 9 On this Foundation all 
the reasonable, independent Whigs and Tories unite. 1771 
Smollett Hurngh. Cl. 26 June, I believed there was not 
a more independent and incorruptible member in the house. 
*795 Burns For at that iii. The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a 1 that. 1849 Coburn Speeches 52 
An independent and energetic man who will vote as he 
pleases. 185*' Hawthorne Bli/hedale Rom. xix, A person 
capable of taking an independent stand. x 85 r Geo. Eliot 
Silas M. i. joThis would have been an effort ofindependent 
thought such as he had never known. 1889 Daily News 
28 June s/2 Perhaps the best b on-mot attributed to the late 
Lord Derby is his definition of an independent politician as 
* a politician who cannot be depended on *. 

b. Used in the names of various political or 
other parties, as Independent Republicans (U. S. : 
sec B. 2 b), Independent Labour Party (see L auouk) ; 
also in the names of newspapers, as the Cambridge 
Independent Press . 

c. Also (with some colouring of 4), Refusing 
to be under obligation to others; having a self- 
respect which declines unearned assistance. 

Mod. The widow has a hard struggle, but is very inde- 
pendent, and refuses all pecuniary aid. Ho is too indepen- 
dent to accept as a favour what he cannot eam by his own 
exertions. 

6. Math. Not depending upon another for its i 


value. Independent variable : a quantity whose 
variation does not depend on that ot another. 

1852 Todhunter Diff. Calc. j. § 1 Frequently when we 
are considering two or more variables it is in our power to 
fix upon whichever we please as the independent variable. 
1873 B. Williamson Diff Calc. (ed. 2) i. § 2 [If u, v,zo, he 
functions of 4"), .r is said to be the independent variable, to 
which any value may be assigned at pleasure ; and u, zr , zv, 
are called dependent variables, as their values depend on 
that of x. 1892 J. Edwards Diff. Calc. i. § 5 An Inde- 
pendent variable is one which may take up any arbitrary 
value that may be assigned to it. 

7. tomb. 


1837 Dickens Ptckzv. xxviii, A kind, excellent, indepen- 
dent-spirited ..man. 1890 Boldrcwood Col. Reformer (1891) 
143 A certain independent-minded young lady friend. 

B. sb. 

3L An adherent of Independency ; a member or 
adherent of an Independent church; a Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Also Hist, a member of the Independent party in the 17th 
century : see A. 2. 

1644 [title] Apologetical Narration of the Independents. 
1646 (29 Aug.) in Hamilton Pap. (Camden) 113 Cheesely 
says the Independents intend not to demaund the -King. 
1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. Pref., They that we 
call independents .. hold, that no classes or synods have a 
superiority over any particular church. 1710 Steele & 
Addison Tatter No. 257712 Camaronians, Muggletonians, 
Brownists, Independants, Masonites, Camisars, and the 
like. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings II. 74 In modem times 
the credit of being the first to advocate the doctrine of 
toleration must be shared between the Independents and 
Quakers. 2884 Stoughton Retig. Eng. 1, 236 .The old his- 
toric name of Independent began [at the beginning of the 
29th century] to be merged in that of Congregationalist. 

2. A person or thing that is independent (in 
various senses), nonce-uses. 

267 5 OciLBY^rxV. Pref. 2 Roads we have divided into In- 
dependants, such as commence actually at London [etc ]. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 332 That awful Independent on To- 
morrow 1 . . Whose Yesterdays look backward with a Smile. 
2886 Daily News 4 June 5/2 There is a school of indepen- 
dents in domestic service, as there is in literature. 


b. A person who acts (in politics, art, etc.) inde- 
pendently of any organized party ; also, a member 
of any organized party called Independent (see 
A. 5 b). 

1808 Pike Sources Mississ. m. App. (1B10) 50 Twenty 
thousand auxiliaries from the United States joined to the 
independents of the country [Texasl. 1888 Bryce -rimer. 
Cotnnnv. II. m. Ivi. 379 The Independent Republicans.. 
Independents, or Mugwumps. 2896 A. Hilliek in Daily 
Nezvs 1 6 Jan. 6/3 If laier painters arrived at more harmo- 
nious results, .the Independents have still the glory of being 
the bold hussars of the vanguard, the Jacobins of the revolu- 
tion in art which has since been accomplished throughout 
all Europe. 

c. A frequent name of a newspaper, ns the JVezu 
York Independent (cf. A. 5 b). 


Independent ’. .as well as to the * Newcome Sentinel ’. 
Hence + Indepe'ndented ppl. a. Obs. {itoncc- 
wd.), made independent, formed according io In- 
dependency. f Indepe'ndentish. a., having a 
flavour of Independency. 

1653 R. Baillie Disswas. Find. (1655) 44 Presbyterian 
water, exceedingly weakened with Independenrish ingre- 
dients. 1659 Gaudfn Tears Ch. 43 The new titles..of 
bodyed and congregated, associated or independented and 
new-fangled Churches. 

Xndepe nclentism. [f. Independent + • ism.] 
f 1. = Independency 2. Obs . 

1653 R. Baillie Drsszvas. Find. (1655) 44, I love not 
Episcopal principles, neither Independentisme.' 2659 Gau- 
den Tears Ch. 564 Anabaptisme, or Presbyierisme, or In- 
dependentisme . . rudely justled Episcopacy out of the 
Church of England. 1665 J. Livincstone Mem. Char act. 
in Set. Biog. (1845) I. 335 He marvellously refuted Indepen- 
dentisme. 1827 4 ikman ///*/. Scot. IV. vii. 84 They op- 
posed every approach to independentism. 

2. The principles of any party called Independent. 
Independently (ind/pe-ndentli), adv. [f. 
Independent a. + -ly~.] In an independent 
manner; without dependence on another person 
or thing, or on each other; apart from or without 
regard to the action of others. 

1651 J. Goodwin Redemption Red. i. § 10 Second causes. . 
do not perform, what, .they do perform, independently, and 
of themselves. 1849 T. R. Birrs Horx Apostol. Pref., Ijly 
own conclusions were formed independently. Hid., The 
dates to which I have been independently led agree very 
nearly with those adopted in the Literary History'. 1860 Iyn- 
dall Glac. 1. xxv. 186 Mr. Will?., made the same ob<crvauon 
independently. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxiii, She can 
hardly earn her own poor bread independently. 1886 r arrar 
Hist . Interpret. 403 He examined the Canon as indepen- 
dently as Luther had done. Mod. The two parts ol the 
.mechanism work independently. 

b. With of i formerly on, upon, from) : In n way 
independent of ; without regard to ; apart from- 
2659 Pearson Creed (1845* 485 rote. Independently from 
this place, we have proved, that the Holy Spirit ts a penon. 
*678 Cudworth Infell. Syst. 1. iv. 5 7-J99 ^hey Maintained 

Matter to exist Independently ujJonGod. «X70o Dryof.n 
(J.), Dispose lights and shadows, without finishing every 
thing incfependently the one of the other. 7707 S. Clarke 
irdfctfh Def. (i7ta) 7, Parts, exiting distinctly and inde- 
pendently from each other. 28*4 L* ■Murray' Eng. Grant. 
(ed. 5) I. 274 The infinitive mood is c ‘ 


* often made absolute, or 
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used independently on the rest of the sentence. 1867 Trod- 
LOPE Chran. Barset II. li.76 So that he might work at his 
canvas independently of his model. 1884 J. Rae Contemp. 
Socialism 365 Utility can confer value independently of 
labour. 

+ Indepe'U cling, a. 0 !>s. [f. Iir- 3 + Depend- 
ing ffl. a. : cf. Injdepend v.~\ — Independent a. 

1604 T. Wright Passions vi. 301 The soule .. being im- 
mortally and independing of the body.^ 1627 Hakewill 
Apol. ir. v. (1630) 82 A Soveraigne and independing power. 
1650 B. Spencer {title) Chrysomeson, a Golden Mean .. 
wherein all Seekers . . may find the True Religion, inde- 
pending on Man’s Invention. 1652 Bp. Hall Invis. World 
11. § 1 An independing and selfsubsisting agent. 1675 Ocilby 
Brit., Post- Roads Eng., The .. Roads., are Reduc’d to 
these 6 Independing Itineraries. 

f Indeplo-rable, a. Obs. rare — [In- 3 .] 

1623 Cockeram it, Not to be Lamented, Indeplorable . 

Indeposable, a. rare. [In- 3 .J That cannot 
be deposed. 

1673 Stillingfl. Semi, 5 Nov . (L.% That doctrine, which 
makes princes indeposable by the pope. 

f Inde’pravate, a. Obs. [ad. L. indepravat- 
tes, f. in- (In- 3) + dcpravatus depraved, corrupted, 
Depravate.] Not depraved; tin corrupted, pure. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roods (1876) 28 (D.) O let these 
Wounds, these Woundes indeprauate, Be holy Sanctuaries 
for my whole Man. 

f Inde 'precable, a. Obs . rare °. [ad. L. in - 
deprecabtl-is that cannot be averted by prayer, f. 
in- (In- 3) + deprecdbilis Deprecable.] 

1623 Cocke kam, huieP recable, that will not be entreated. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in Phillips, etc. 

tlndeprelxe nsible, a. Obs. [ad. L. inde- 
prehensibilis not to be seized or caught (Quintil.), 
f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- deprehendere to seize, catch, Depre- 
hend: see -ible.] Incapable of being mentally 
apprehended or detected ; undiscoverable. 

1633 T. Morton Discharge 174 (T.) A case perplexed and 
indeprehensible. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 142 To presume 
his errour indeprehensible. 

Indeprivable (ind/prarvab’l), a. Now rare. 
[f. In- 3 + Dkpbivable.] 

1 . Of which one cannot be deprived ; incapable 
of being taken away ; inalienable. 

1744 Harris Three Treat . in. 1. (1765) 121 The Sovereign 
Good ..-should . . be durable, self-derived, and (if I may use 
the Expression) indeprivable. Ibid . 11. 192 Rectitude of 
Conduct is a Good Indeprivable. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. 
France I. 126 The advantages of blood .. may surely be 
deemed indeprivable. 1835 G reswell Parables II. 59 So 
pure, so valuable, and so indeprivable. 

. 2. That cannot be deprived of something. rare~°~ 
1828 Webster, Indeprivable, that cannot be deprived. 
[Hence in later Diets.] 

Hence IndeprivabiTity, the quality of being in- 
deprivable or inalienable. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi fonrn. France 1. 125 James Harris. tells 
us, that virtue answers to the character of indeprivability. 

Inder, -1 y, -more, -ward : see Inner, -ly, eta 
T lnderkins. Obs. rare ~ l . Some kind of fabric: 
see quot. 

1696 J. F, Merchant's IVare-ho. 25 Inderkins, which is 
a sort of Cloth of no great use in this Town, only proper for 
Towels, it is a coarse narrow Cloth which comes from 
Hamborough .. it is made of the worst of Hemp. 

Inde S crib akrlity. [f- next : see -ITY.J In- 
capacity of being described ; also (with an and pi.) 
something that cannot be described. 

1824 Examiner 456/2 In ably conveying the assumed 
hoyden, and falling somewhat short of critical conception 
in the indescribubilities. 1843 Carlyle Past «$■ Pr. 1. it, 
A fearful indescnbability. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 21 Sept., 
I have now done my best to describe what .. I may term 
the indescribability of Transatlantic warfare. 

Indescribable (indi'skrai*bab’l),«. (sb.) [In-3.] 

1 . That cannot be described ; that does not admit 
of exact description ; indefinite, vagne. 

X794 W. Curtis Bot. Mag. No. 254 That indescribable 
something, called by Linmeus the Nectary. 1833 Hr. Mar- 
tiSlau Cinnamon 4- Pearls i. 16 Various sacred indescrib- 
able articles were scattered around. 1862 Mrs. Oliphant 
Last Mortimers 1. xii, ,His voice., had ..an occasional 
indescribable note which, reminded me of some other voice. 

2 . That transcends description ; too great, beau- 
tiful, etc. to be adequately described. 

179$ Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 6x3 The rapture of the specta- 
tor is really indescribable. 1817 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XLII. 
t 66 A Funding System h3s never existed in any country, 
without producing indescribable misery.. 1880 Haugkton 
Phys. Geog. v. 240 Its waters break with indescribable fury. 

B. sb. 1 . pi. Things of which no description can 
be given. 

1839 Maury at Diary Arne?'. Ser. 1. I. 105 Pine-apples, 
boiled hams, pies, puddings, barley-sugnr, and many other 
indescribables. 1890 Boy's Own Papers. Feb. 278/3, I. had 
to fish out [from a bath] about twenty long-named inde- 
scribables that had committed suicide during the mght. 

2 . humorous slang (orig. euphemism). Trousers 
(cf. inexpressibles, unmentionables). 

1794 sporting Mag. III. 22r That hebdomodal display of 
Foppery, Frivolity, and Fashion,, has already begun to 
sport its vernal variety of indescribables.. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, xvi, Mr. Trotter . . gave four distinct slaps on the 
pocket of his mulberry indescribables. 

. Hence Indescri-bableness, the quality of being 
indescribable, rare. 

i83o-r Chey.ne Isaiah (1884) I. 92 His sense of their inde- 
scribableness. 


Indescribably (ind/skrai-babli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -l»Y «.] In a manner incapable of being described 
-or transcending description. 

1795 tr. Moritz' Trav. Eng. (j8B6)ioi How indescribably 
beautiful was this evening and this walk.. 1875 Lyell 
Prittc. Geol. II. if. xxvii. 65 The quantity . . is said to have 
been indescribably great. • 

Indescri’pt, a. rare. [In- 3.] Undescribed. 
1854 Dobell Ma/derxxiv. 162 Some ethereal colour inde- 
script. 

Indescri'ptive, a. rare [In- 3.] ‘Not 
descriptive or containing just description* (Web- 
ster, 182S). 

Indesert (indz'zDUt). Now rare. [f. In- 3 + . 
Desert s 6.1J Absence of desert ; want of merit ; 
the fact or character of being undeserving. 

1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I, 80 Let the giddie 
Rout give weight and poise To In desert. 1672 Pehn Spirit 
0/ Truth ViwL 97 This much in Answer to his Cavills, 
whose Emptiness might have been enough to sound out 
their own indesert of any. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 69 Y x 
A Man in Power who can .. raise obscure Merit, and dis- 
countenance successful Indesert. 1861 Goulburn Pers. 
Relig, iv. iv. (1B70) 282. To relieve them without any re- 
markable indesert on their part, 
b. pi. Demerits, faults. 

’ x6i2 Shelton Qui. r. m. xiii, 264 What indeserts did this 
wench commit. 17*1 Addison Sped. No. 256 T 1 All those 
who .. were once looked on as his Equals, are apt to think 
the Fame of his Merits a Reflexion on their own Indeserts. 

lndesignate (inde sign/t), a. Logic, [f. In- 3 
+ Designate ppl. a. (see quot. 1S44).] Not quan- 
tified, indefinite. Also cibsot. as s6. 

1844 Hamilton Reid 692 The term indefinite ought to be 
discarded in this relation, and replaced by ituiesignate. 
*852 — Discuss. App. ii. 601 The lndesignate is thought, 
either precisely, as whole or as* part, or vaguely, as the one 
or the other, unknown which, but the worse always pre- 
sumed. 1865 Mill Exam. Hamilton xxii. (1872] 51 1 note. 
The lndesignate is .. often not thought in any relation of 
quantity at all. 1866 Fowler Deduct. Logic (1869) 29 ‘ In- 
definite* or 1 lndesignate’ propositions, .in which thesubject, 
being a common term, is not quantified. 

+ Inde’sinence. Obs. rare~ r . [In- 3 : c f. 
Indesinent, Desinence.] Wont of proper ending. 

*593 Nashe 4 Lett. Confut. 63 In a verse., a leake of 
indesinence as a leake in a shippe, must needly be stopt, 
with what matter soever. 

+ Inde'sinency. Obs. rare *~ K [f. next: see 
-ency ] Unending continuance ; perpetuity. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 239 Oh what a diuturnity and in- 
desinency of bliss might there be, even from generation to 
generation. 

t Inde'sinent, a. Obs. [ad. late L. indesi- 
nent-em : see In- 3 and Desinent.J Unceasing, 
incessant, perpetual. 

x6ox Dent Patlvw. Heaven 174 What indesinent paines 
and unwearied labour, this silly creature [the ant] taketh. 
1641 French Distill, vi. (1651) 174 The foure elements by 
their indesinent motion cast forth a Sperme 1799 E. Du 
Bois Piece Fam. Biog. I. 13 1 He made up for this loss by 
an indesinent application to his snuff-box. 
t Inde’sinent ly, adv . Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
Without ceasing or interruption ; incessantly ; con- 
tinuously. 

1651 J. Goodwin Redemption Red. iv. § 19 These things 
are not there.. either past or to come, but indesinently and 
as present, a 1677 Barrow Serm. I. vi. 70 ’AfiiaAeiVrwc, 
that is, indesinently, or continually. 1756 Amory J. Buncle 
(1825I I. 191 Reason must confess a miraculous power in- 
desinently and variously put forth in our bodies. 

t Indesi*rable, a. [In- 3.] Undesirable. 

■ 1846 Worcester cites Month. Anth. 
tl’ndess. Obs. rare. ££ Ind + -ess.] A female 
(American) Indian. 

1672 Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 49 Of the Moss that l 
grows at the roots of the white Oak the Indesses make a 
strong decoction, 1674 — Voy. New Eug.yys Another time 
two Indians and an Indess came running into our house. 

Iadestruotibi-lity. [f. next: see -ity. Cf. 
F. indcstructibiliti (i/37 in Hatz.-Dami.).] The 
quality of being indestructible; incapability of 
being destroyed. 

_ 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iv. 78 There is therefore m 
Mercury itself.. the nearest cause or Teason of indestructi- 
bility. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 261 Proof of the inde- 
structibility and victorious power of Christianity, a 1862 
Buckle Misc. Whs.{j B72) 1. 16 To the magnificent doctrine 
of the indestructibility of matter, we are now adding . . one 
of the indestructibility of force. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. 
Law iit Spir. UL (ed. 2] 236. The philosophical thesis of 
the immateriality or indestructibility of the human souL 
Indestructible (indistrzrktib’l), a. [In- 3; see 
Destructible. Cf. F. indestructible (i7~i8thc.).] 
That cannot be destroyed; incapable of destruction. 

1674 Boyle Excell. Theol. 1. i. 27 The soul .. is a simple 
substance and yet as real a substance as matter itself, which 
yet the adversaries affirm to be indestructible 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. II. xxxviiL § 9. 480 The individuality of 
his [man’s] perceptive part rendering it indestructible by all 
natural powers. J794 in G. Adams Nat. fy Exp. PJtUos. I. 
App. 524 [Carbon] is indestructible by any agent except firein 
the open air. 18 16 Jf. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 337 The bones, 
the most indestructible part of the human frame. J876TAIT 
Rec. Adx\ Phys. Sc., Force (1885] 366 Energy is indestruc- 
tible— it is changed from one form to another, and so on, 
but never altered in quantity. 

Hence Indestrtvctibleness, the quality of being 
indestructible ; indestructibility. , Indestru'ctibly 
adv., in an indestructible way. 


1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. it. ii, How indestructibly the 
good grows and propagates itself. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 
VIU Ii,The indestructibleness of its [the Church’s] principles. 
1865 .SVi/. Rei>. n Feb. 160/2 Their most transient blunders 
and follies are embalmed indestructibly in punt. 1870 E. 
White Life in Christ tv. xxiv. (1878) 378 Ihe thought of 
the indestructibleness of the wicked in the fires of hell. 

Indete’Ctable, a. rare. Also -ible. [In- 3 .] 
Not. detectable ; incapable of being detected. 

2853 Fraser’s Mag. XLVII. 98 What was then an excep- 
tion, easily checked, has now become an indefectible system. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 31 78 When mixed 
even in large quantity with water, [they] are indetectable by 
the senses. 


Indeterminable (mdftouminab’l), a. (sb.) 
[ad. L. indeUrminabilis (Tertullian) : see Deter- 
minable. Cf. K. indeterminable (1753 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Not determinable. 

1 1 . Incapable of being limited or bounded in 
respect of range, number, etc. Obs. rare. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Av, Ther ben ix. vices con- 
trari to gentilmen of thepviche v. ben indetermynable and 
iiij determynable. _The v indetermynable ben tbeys; oon to 
be full of slowthe in his werris [etc.]. 1649 Jer- Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. 1. Ad sect. 3 § xr His memory is indeterminable and 
unalterable, ever remembring to do us good. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. it. xvii, § 11 Conceiving ourselves to be, as it 
were, jn the center [of space], we do on all sides pursue 
those indeterminable lines of number. 

2 . Of disputes, difficulties, etc.: Incapable of 
being decided or settled. 

x6xz Speed Hist. Gt. Btit. tx. xvi. § 87. 846 In Monarchies 
..where lineall succession is the rule of inheritance, there 
somtimes fal out as great and as indeterminable difficulties, 
as where Election designeth the Successor. 2651 Hobbes 
Govt. 4* Soc. xvii. § 27. 334 lhe controversies which rise 
among them will become innumerable, and indeterminable. 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 32. 333 Werethe whole question 
.to be determined by the old Testament alone, it would be at 
present for us indeterminable. 

3 . Incapable of being definitely fixed or ascer- 
tained. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. yx. u 273 As its [the 
world’s] period is inscrutable, so is its nativity indetermin- 
able. 2798 W. Mayor Brit. Tourists V. 31 Veins of rock 
run into the sea to an indeterminable distance. 1B81 West- 
cott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. § 13 The gain or loss ,, 
is from the nature of the case indeterminable. 

b. Nal. Hist. Of which the species, or place in 
classification, cannot be determined. 

1848 Owen in Times 11 Nov., Of any large marine nonde- 
script or indeterminable monster they [the museums of 
Scandinavia] cannot shew a trace. 

B. as sb. An indeterminable point or problem. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vit. i. 340 To condemne 
suchindeterminables, unto him that demanded on what hand 
Venus was wounded, the Philosopher thought it a sufficient 
resolution to reinquire upon what leg King Philip halted. 

Hence Indetc-rminableness, the quality of 
being indeterminable. 

In mod. Diets. 

Indeterminably, adv. rare. [In sense i, 
f. In- 3 + Detebjunably ; in 2, f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

+1. Inanindefiniteinnnner: cf. D etebminably 
1471 Fortescue IVks. (1869) 1. 533 Our Iordesayde.rindif- 
finytely or indetermvnably that she [woman] shulde be 
vnaer the power and lordshipp of man. 

2 . In an indeterminable manner. 

1846 Worcester, Indeterminably, in an indeterminable 
manner.' Dr. Allen. 

Indeterminacy, rare . [f. next : see -acy.] 
The quality of being indeterminate; want of de- 
terminateness or definiteness. 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosca vi. 72 Such an indifierency and 
indeterminacy in the manner of working. 2879 Thomson & 
Tait Nat. Phil. J. I. § 337 The linear transformation ceases 
to be wholly determinate ; but the degree or degrees of in- 
determinacy which supervene is the reverse of embarrassing. 
*89* Nation (N. V.) 27 Oct. 324/2 yagueness is an indeter- 
minacy in the limits of the application of an idea. 

Indeterminate (indftoumm/t), a. (sb.). [ad. 
L. z ndUertn indl- r/r ( Te r t u 1 1 i a n ) : see Determinate. 
Cf. F. indelermuii (14th c., Oresme).] Not deter- 
mined; undetermined. 

tl. Not definitely set down; undetermined: cf. 
Determinate pa. pple. Obs. 

£•2391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 17 To knowe the verrey degree 
of any maner sterre .. thow he be indeterminat in thin 
astral able. 

2 . Not fixed in extent, number, character or 
nature; left uncertain as to limits of extent, number, 
etc. ; of uncertain size or character ; indefinite, in- 
distinct, uncertain. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1334 This indeterminate 
and troublesome infinity. x^St Hobbes Leznatk. it. xxyiit. 
163 An indeterminate, that is to say, an^arbitrary Punish- 
ment. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig.Sacr. ur. ii. I 9 Numenius.. 
condemns all those, as not understanding Pythagoras, who 
attribute to him the production of the indeterminate Hyl e - 
X722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ii.' 33. F° f * tme * ‘V s t*? 35 

space, is capable of indeterminate division. ^774 J- Bryant 
My i hoi. I. 226 Can we believe that they would . choose for 
a characteristic what was so general and indeterminate . 
2782 Martyn Geog. Mas. I, 728 Empires of great extent but 
indeterminate limits. 1805-17 R. J ameson Char. Mtn. (ed. 3) 
roo The ei^ht or nine sided prisms afford onJyaccident.-iI or 
indeterminate varieties. 2831 R. Kno x Cloquet s Aunt. 702 
This artery e*ves off" twics of indeterminate number. 2E85 
J. MaktineaU Types Eth. Th . II. 6 Would it be better .. 
to blur into an indeterminate mess perception, reasoning, 
imagination, passion? 
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b. Of statements, thoughts, words, etc. : Not 
clear and definite; wanting in precision; vague. 

3774 J- Bryant Mythol. I. 49S His account is very inde- 
terminate and obscure. 1874 Jevons Pritic . Sc. I. 49 Some 
i> an indeterminate adjective ; it implies unknown qualities 
.. but gives no hint as to their nature. 1878 C. Stanford 
Synth. Christ iii. 69 Too often the term * Angel ’ has for us 
a cloudy and indeterminate meaning. 

C. Math. Of a quantity : Not limited to a fixed 
value or number of values. (Also absol. as sb.) 
Of a problem : Having an unlimited number of 
solutions. 

Indeterminate analysis , the branch of analysis which 
deals with the solution of indeterminate problems ; method 
of i. coefficients (more properly of undetermined coefficient s), 
a method of analysis invented by Descartes; z. equation, 
"an equation in which the unknown quantities are indeter- 
minate ; i. form , a form consisting of two indeterminate 
quantities; i. series, a series whose terms proceed by the 
powers of an indeterminate quantity. 

1705 Phillifs s.v. Problem , Such an one .as Is capable of 
an infinite number of different solutions.. is. -called an in- 
determinate Problem. 1795 Hutton Math. Viet . s.v. 
Series , Indeterminate Series is one whose terms proceed 
by the powers of an indeterminate quantity or. 1806 *—• 
Course Math, I. 131 It is obvious .. that questions of this 
sort admit of a great variety of answers .. These kinds of 
questions are called by algebraists indeterminate or un- 
limited problems. 2812-26 .Playfair Nat . Phil. (1815) I. 
27 No one of them can be indeterminate, or can admit of 
innumerable values, otherwise V itself would be indeter- 
minate. 1816 tr. Lacroix's Diffi. <5- Int. Calculus 143 We 
may take the successive differentials, by making those of 
the two inde terminates, which are considered as functions 
of the third, vary at the same time. 1841. J. R. Young 
Math. Dissert, ii. 34 The equation, .becomes indeterminate, 
and capable of an infinite number of different values. 1882 
Minchin Unipl. K incut . 2x1 At each of these points the 
value of is indeterminate. 

d. Bet. ( a ) = Indefinite 5a; (i) of festivation: 
see qtiot. 18S0. 

' 1B4. Brande Did. Set., Lit. etc., Indeterminate,.. when 
a stem is never terminated by a flower, nor has its growth 
stopped by any other organic cause. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
iv. § 2. 134 The aestivation is said to be Open or Indeter- 
minate, when the parts do not come into contact in the bud, 
so as to cover those within. The most familiar case is that 
of the petals of Mignonette. 

3 . Not fixed or established; uncertain. 

1626 Bicon Sylva § 698 The Insecta haue Voluntarie 
Motion. .And whereas some of the Ancients haue said, that 
their Motion is Indeterminate, and their Imagination In- 
definite, it is negligently obserued. 1838 Prescott Ferd. «$• 
Is. (1846) I. vi. 268 The place of its sittings, before indetermi- 
nate . . was fixed at Valladolid. 184* Poe Marie Roget 
Wks. 1 864 1 . 233 The period of their rising is, and necessarily 
must be indeterminate. 1876 Geo. Eliot Van. Der. vii. It 
[harvest] lies all underground, with an indeterminate future. 

4 . Not settled or decided ; left doubtful. 

165s Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 101/2 Indeterminate 
is that which is in our Power, and to which part soever it 
enclineth, will be true.or false. 1678 Marvell Def. Halve 
Wks. 1875 IV. 201 So it will be too if God be to determine 
it, indeterminate till he have determined it. .1783 Martyn 
Geog. Mag. II. 65 This court, where the law is silent or in- 
determinate, has a decisive voice. . 187a Yeats Growth 
Com>tt. 2x6 Meanwhile several millions sterling had been 
wasted by both companies in indeterminate conflicts. 

5 . Not determined by motives (regarded as ex- 
ternal forces) ; acting freely. 

1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. iv. (1852) 98 "Hits charac- 
teristic of moral action, its indeterminate working, a 1871 
Grote lith. Fragm. ii ; In positive morality, the mandate 
is conceived as emanating from an indeterminate superior. 

Indeterminately (indft 5 \imin/tli), adv. 
[f. prec. + -ly 2.] In an indeterminate manner. 

1 . Without precision ; indefinitely ; vaguely. 

*57* Golding Calvin on Ps. Iviii. 12 To speake indeter- 
minately, as it were of a multitude. 1628 T. Sfescer Logick 
168 This word some.. doth dedgne an vmversall, or common 
' terme indeterminately. 1726 Ayuffe Parergon 350 A Libel 
is not valid, if the Demand or Petition therein containd be 
deduced and set forth indeterminatclj*. 1835 I. Taylor 
"Sptr. Despot, iv. 166 No writer of the age of Cyprian uses 
the words bishop, presbyter, and deacon so indeterminately 
or so abstractedly as doyhe apostles. 

+ 2. Without specification^ selection; indiffer- 
ently. Ohs. 

1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 1. iv. 106 Whether we sub- 
duct that Number of Ten out of the last Generations of 
Men, or out of Generations a thousand years since, or inde- 
terminately out of the whole Collection [etc.]. X704 Norris 
Ideal If 'or Id it. iii. 150 All knowledge must be immediate 
or mediate indeterminately, a sffii Law Tk. Relig. m. ii. 
(R-h 'Jhc worst and most dreadful part of the sentence., 
which denounced death absolutely and indeterminately. 

3 . Without deciding or settling a question, rare. 
Based on It. indctrrminntamente in the title of Galileo’s 
Dialogs (1632) t the English tran&l. of xC6t renders it 'im- 
partially and indefinitely*. 

«« 4 « Brewster Mart. Sc. v. Sr Galileo’s work., [in 
which) he discusses, indeterminately and firmly, the argu- 
ments proposed on both sides. 

Indete*rminateness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being indeterminate ; vagueness, in- 
definiteness, want of exactness, etc. 

1644 Dicev Mans Soul (1645) 5$ To draw.. from jndeter* 
tninatenesse and confusion to a clarity and determination. 
1816 Be nth am Ch res tom. 249 This deficiency, in respect 
of preciseness, i> among the unavoidable results, of the in- 
determin ate ness., attached to the names in common use. 
1879 H. S fencer Data F.tkics ix. 154 To the double inde- 
tcrminaleness of the end has to be added the indeterminate- 
ness of the means. 


Indetermination (indftS-imtnF 1 ’Jan). [f. In- 
determinate ; see -ATI ON. Cf. F. indi termination 
(1651 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Absence or want of de- 
termination ; the fact or condition of being unde- 
termined ; unsettledness. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. § 7. 107 The indetermina- 
tion of her [the Virgin’s] thoughts was a trouble great as the 
passion of her love. x66o — Duct. Dubit. iv. i. 1. § 5 In 
' moral and spiritual things, liberty and indetermination are 
weakness. 1749 Bolingdroke Patriot . 243 His whole man- 
agement.. was contrived to keep up a kind of general inde- 
termination in the party about the succession. 1838 Bladen*. 
Mag. XL1V. 54s While this indetermination continues, the 
power of choice remains inoperative* x86o Farrar Orig. 
Lang. viii. 166 The earliest languages are marked by exube- 
rance, indetermination. 

b. The fact of being indeterminate as a quantity, 
a problem, or the like. 

1789 T. Taylor Procl us' Comm. II. 32 Such things as are 
properly denominated problems ought to avoid indeter- 
mination, and_ not to be of the number of things capable of 
infinite variation.- 

+ C. An indeterminate number or quantity. Ohs. 

‘ a 1619 Fothf.rdy Atheom . 11. x. § 4 (1622) 309 All wholes, 
all parts, all termes, and all indeterminations. 

Indeterrnined (inditSumind), a. Now rare. 
[f. In- 3 + Determined fpl. a.] Not determined, 
Undetermined. 

1 . Not definitely fixed, settled, decided, or ascer- 
tained ; having no definite or clearly-marked char- 
acter. 

16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. § 90. 507/1 The Westerne 
Princes . . wrapt and knotted in mutuall suspitions and 
quarrels indeterrnined. 1641 R. Greville (Ld. Brooke) 
Eng. Episc . 1. x. 56 Most of their Tenets were so much 
indeterrnined, that scarce any of them knew what he was to 
hold and beleeve. 1735-6 'H» Brooke Univ. Beauty v. 5 
The Eternal Height of indetermin’d space ! 1764 Reid 
Inquiry 1, i. 47 The word impression as used by Hume is 
for the most part a vague and indeterrnined expression. 
1864 Bowen Logic iv. 60 What.. has no qualities attributed 
to it, though attributable, is said to be indeterrnined. 

J* 2 . Not determined to a certain course of action. 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 219 Mans will is a facultie free, and 
indeterrnined vnto one. 1660 tr. Amyraldus ' Treat, cone. 
Relig. 11. ii. 180 He will become poised between contrary 
probabilities, and indetermin’d (as they speak) not knowing 
on which side to propend. a 1670 Rust Disc. Truth (1682) 
190 We have natures so indeterrnined to what is good. 

+ 3 . Math. = INDETE11MINATE 2 c. Obs. 

2706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 137 Here *tis 
plain, the Question is Indeterrnined. 1740 Cheyne Regimen 
200-1 Indetermin'd Problems in Algebra. 1743 Emerson 
Fluxions 2 Those Quantities that are continually changing 
their Value are called variable or indetermin'd Quantities. 

Indeterminism (indrtaummiz’m). [f. In- 3 
+ Determinism (see quot. 1874).] The philo- 
sophical theory that human action is not necessarily 
determined by motives, but is to some extent free. 

1874 W. G. Ward in Dublin Rev. Apr., Mr. Mill.. calls 
his theory ‘determinism’; we will call our own, therefore, 
by the name of ‘indeterminism*. 1882-3 F. L. Patton 
in Schafif Encycl. Relig. Kitowl. III. 2525/1 According to 
the tenets of indeterminism, there is no way of having a free 
choice, except through an infinite series of choices, or else 
through a theory that makes all choices fortuitous. 1886 
Sidgwick Hist. Ethics iv. 250 In Clarke’s system .. Inde- 
terminism is no doubt a cardinal notion. 

Indete*rminist. [f. In- 3 + Determinist.] 
One who holds the doctrine of indeterminism. 

2880 W. b- Courtney Epicurus in Hellenica {1880)257 
Epicurus was not. .an I n determinist : he was an opponent 
ot Fatalism, not of Determinism, a 1882 T. H. Green Pro/. 
Ethics 11. a. (1883) 93 The question commonly debated., 
between ‘ determ mists ’ and ‘indeterminists * ; . . whether . 
there is, or is not, a possibility of unmolived willing. 
Indett, obs. form of Indebt. 
t Inde-vil, v. Obs . rare. Also en-. [f. In- 2 
(En-) + Devil sb.] irons. To possess with a devil ; 
esp. in pa. pple. Indo’villed. 

1604 Parsons 3 rd Pt. Three Convert. Eng. 279 They were 
indeuilled, superdeuilled, and thorowdeuilled. x6i x fr lorio, 
Indentonxare , to endiuell, to possesse one with some diuell 
or euilt spirit. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 52 There was 
one M. B I ewes . .and one M. FowelL.of whom either were 
or seemed to bee indiuelled. 

t Indevi’rginate, a. Obs. rare . [In- 3 .] 

. Undeflowered. AlsoyTg. Unsullied. 

2616 Chatman Homer's Hymn to Pettits (R.), Pallas, the 
seede of A£gis-bearing Joue; Who still Hues indeuirginate. 
1822 T. G. Wainewrigmt Ess. ff Crit. (x8$o) 294 Those 
plump shoulders, that bosom indevirginale. 

Indevoir, obs. Sc. form of Endeavour v. 

+ Indevolvibi’lity. Obs. rare *“ 1 . [f. */«- 
dcvolvible if. In- 3 + Devolve v. + -ible) + -ity.] 
Incapability of being devolved on another. 

2695 [see Indelegaihuty]. 

Indevor, obs. form of Endeavour sb. and v. 

+ Indevo*te, a. Obs. rare~ ’. [ad. late L. in- 
devol-us, f. in- ( In- 3) + dcvbtus Devote a . : cf. F. 
in divot ( 1 5th c.).] = Indevout. 

a 1742 Bentley Corr. (1642) 1. 7 They give no good account 
of the other little book. There arc so many of the same 
arguments, and so indeyote an age. 

tIndevo*ted, a. Obs. ff. In- 3 + Devoted a . j 

Not devoted or attached; disaffected or disloyal. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. u. § 102 By which husbandry 
all the rich families of England. .were exceedingly incensed, 
and even indev oted to the Crown, a 1674 — Surv. Leviath. 


(1676) 158 To curb and subdue that Clergy that was inde- 
voted to him. 1759 Hurd Dial. Reiircm. Note (R.), Some 
persons indevoted to the excellent chancellor. 
Xndevotion (indA’ou-Jsn). [f. In- 3 + Devo- 
tion : cf. F. indtvotion (15S4, L. indevdlio).] 
Want of devotion ; indevout feeling or conduct. 

2526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 2531) 139 Cese not fro prayer 
..by y® reason of suche drynes or Indeuocyon, 1614 T. 
Adams Devils Banquet 21 The chilling and killing cold of 
our Indevotion. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. \. Ad § 8. 
tx 6 The example may entice us on a little further, then the 
c us tomes of ihe world or our own indevotions would engage 
us. 1756 W. Dodd Fasting (ed. 2) xi Spiritual vices, such 
as.. indevotion and deadness in prayer. 1866 Ch. Titties 
27 Nov. 382/4 The sloth and indevotion of the clergy. 

Indevo'tional, a. [In- 3.] Not devotional. 

2865 Miss Yonge Clever Wont. Fain. 79 One deemed 
praise.. the prime object of his ministry; the other found 
the performance indevotional, and raved that education 
should be sacrificed to wretched music. 

Indevout (indJVairt), a. [f. In - 3 + Devout. 
(In first quot. transl.L. indevotns ; see Indevote.)] 
Not devout, irreverent, irreligious. 

C2450 tr. De Imitatione m. xxxviii. 208 pou shall te 
founden . .nowdeuoute,now indeuoute [2502 Atkynson ibid., 
vndeuout]. 2645 Bp. Hall Rcmedy Discentcnis 158 Under 
which, a praying soulecan no more miscary, then an indevout 
soule can enjoy safety. 1770 J. Baretti Jourtt. to Genoa 
III. Iviii. 98 No lady here misses hearing mass every' day., 
if she did .. she would be considered as indevout. X855 
Maurice Learn. Work. vi. xSt Brought together by what 
in our thoughtless, indevout language we call accidents. 

• Hence Indevon tly adv., Indevou*tness. 

2694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 48 Thy pure Worship 
txnd Service had been, .carelessly and indevoutly attended. 
284a Manning Serin., Worldly Affect. (1848) I. 68 The in* 
devoutness of your present prayers. 

Indew, obs. form of Endue. 

Indewly, variant of Jnduly, 

Index (i’ndeks), sb. PI. indexes (also 7 in- 
dex’s) and indices (rndisfz). [a. L. index , in- 
die- cm, pi. indices , the forefinger, an informer, sign, 
inscription, f. in- (In- 2 ) -f *die- to point out : see 
Indicate. Cf. F. index (16th c.). 

In current use the plural is indices in senses^ 8, 9, and 
usually in other senses except 5, in which indexes is usual.] 

1 . The fore-finger : so called because used in 
pointing. Now chiefly Anal. 

Also, in Comp. Altai., the corresponding, digit of the fore- 
limb of a quadruped, or of the wing of a bird. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . v. xxix. (1495) 140 Thc 
seconde fyngre hygbt Index . . for by hym is moche shewynges 
made. 1^94 Plat JcwclMto. 111. 43 The index or forfinger 
of your right hand. 2620 Skelton Quix. IV. iv. 27 He .. 
clapt the Index of his right Hand upon his Nose and Eye- 
brows. 264A Bulwer Chiron. 79 Both the Indexes joyn’d, 
And pyramidically advanced. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Sttrg. (2771) 269, I thrust the Index of my Left-Hand into 
the Cavity. 1825 Sporting Mag. XVII. 36 Our hero longed 
to have his index upon the trigger. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Lady Geraldine xxx, And the left hand’s index droppeth 
from the lips upon the cheek. 2893 Newton Diet. x?mfx 
459 Index, .in Birds ahvaj’S the best developed of the digits 
of the fore-limb. 

2 . A piece of wood, metal, or the like, which 
serves as a pointer; esp. in scientific instruments, 
a pointer which moves along a graduated scale (or 
which is itself fixed while a graduated scale moves 
across its extremity) so as to indicate movements 
or measurements. 

2594 Plat fnvcU-ho. m. 11 Let there be a shnrpe index , 
that may point vpon a table of wood. 1613 M. Ridley 
Magn. Bodies 1x5 So that his broad Index.. may be set to 
point out the degrees of the altitude of the pole, 2667 R. 
To un el ey. in Phil. Trans. II. 458 Marking above 40,000 
Divisions in* a Foot, by the help of two Indexes. 2715 
Desaguliers Fires Jmf>r. 121 To know at sight in what 
manner the Holes are open . . have an Index which takes 
upbut little room. 2726 tr. Gregory's A stron. 1 . 263 Having 
brought the Place of the Sun to the Meridian, bring the 
Index to twelve a Clock. 1727-41 Chambers Cyd., Index 
of a Globe , is a little style fitted on to the north-pole and 
turning with it, pointing to certain divisions in the hour- 
circle. 2833 J. Holland Mamtf. Metal ll. 296 The gradu- 
ated arch passes through the loop, until the index on the 
edge of the loop is opposite zero., i860 Tyndall Glac. i.xxv, 
290 The magnet to arrange the index of the thermometer. 

b. The arm of a surveying instrument; an 
alidade. 

2571 Dicces Pantom. G. iij, Laye the line fiduciall of your 
index vppon the beginning of the degrees in your Quadrant. 
2682 Providence Rec. (1804) VI. £0, 2 sights for .sjneiors 
worke belonging to an Jnaex. 2722 J. jAMESjr. Le Blond s 
Gardening 81 Two Rulers or Indexes, one immoveable., 
and the other moveable. 2703 Smeaton Edystone L. 5 97 
To the index of the Theodolite was screwed a ruler ..this 
index-ruler being carried horizontally round . .y he index 
would mark the degree and minute of the circle w which R 
is placed. 1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 54 An index, 
winch is a brass two-foot scale, with either a small telescope, 
or open sights set perpendicularly on the ends. These 
sights and one edge of the index are in the same plane, anu 
that is called the fiducial edge of the index. 

3 . Tiie hand of a clock or Match ; also, the style 
or gnomon of a sun-dial. Now rare . . 

2594 Blun devil Excrc. nt. 11. x.(i636)tpo Until! the Index 
do justly touch the prick of r.onie perfect Insure. 16,3 r r:Arl- v 
Fisher catch’d Oij*, No nun can perceiue Ihe index in a 
Watch, or (inner in a Diall 10 mow or stirre. 1677 H aiti 
Prim. Oris, blent, iv. iv. 3-A lf 1 shoM see a curious 
Watch .. and should observe the exact disposition of me 
Sprint:, the Siring, the Wheels, the iiallance, the Index. 
18:7 T. L. Pr . acock Melir.court xxxu, (here was a junsJiai 
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in the centre of the court; the sun shone on the brazen 
plate, and the shadow of the index fellon the line of noon. 
x3zz Imison Sc. ty Art I. 87 The showing: the time is con- 
trived by the motion of the indices or hands on the dial-plate. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. «. § 2 (1643) 31 The Sunne (who 
is the Index of time, by whose revolution we account for 
years). 1742 Young Nl. T/i. ix. 1324 Pointing out Life’s 
rapid, .flight, With such an Index fair, as none can miss. 

b. slang. The nose (cf. Gnomon ic); or ? * the 
face ’ (Farmer ; cf. Dial sb. 6 c). 

' 18x7 Snorting- Mag-. L. 53 He put in a^ sharp blow on the 
bridge of Randall’s nose, so that it pinked the index of 
Paddy in an instant. 1818 Ibid. (N. SO II- 2B0 The handy 
work of Martin upon his opponent’s index was now apparent. 
1828 Egan Finish to 'I'om Jerry 48 (Farmer) Kind- 
hearted Sue! Bless her pretty index. ICf. 4b, quot. 1616.) 

4. That which serves to direct or point to a par- 
ticular fact or conclusion; a guiding principle. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ej>. 1. 103 Lest when my lisping 
guiltie Tongue should hault, My Lookes might prove the 
Index to my Fault. 1640 Laud Let. to Chas. I in Bibliolh. 
Keg. 4t This is the only index to us whereby that the bless- 
ing of God is presen t_ with you. 1747 Scheme Equip. Men 
of War 26 His Services would be Indexes denoting his 
Merit, c 1750 Shenstone Elegies it. 36 And readers call their 
lost attention home Led by that index where true genius 
shines, 1803 Iane Porter Thatidciis viii. (1831) 76 His 
■uniform being black, he needed no other index than his pale 
and mournful countenance to announce that he was chief 
mourner. 7859 Holland Gold F, i. 13 The proverbs of a 
nation furnish the index to its spirit and the result of its 
civilization. x8B8 Bryce Amer. Comnnv. II. xxxviii. 52 
They (amendments] are so instructive .. as an index to 
present tendencies of American democracy. 1889 Nature 
19 Sept., pne of the first indices to the solution of the 
question lies in the situation of the oil-bearing regions, 

b. A sign, token, or indication of something. 

1607 Topsell Fotir-f. Beasts 151 The square and flat 
Nose is the best signe and index thereof. 1616 R. C. Times 
Whistle ii. 632 Man is to man a subject of deceite; 
And that olde saying is vntrue * the face Is index of the 
heart 1677 Gale Crt. Getitiles II. in. 193 Diodorus saith 
that Isis was wont to appear by night and to inject dreams 
giving manifest indices of her presence. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xlii. 363 A sensible manly counten- 
ance, .the true indexof hischaracter. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
211 A raised beach is therefore an index of elevation of the 
land. 1887 Stevenson Mtsadv. J. Nicholson i. 3 His son’s 
empty guffaws.. struck him with pain as the indices of a 
weak mind. 

5. fa. A table of contents prefixed to a book, a 
brief list or summary of the matters treated in it, 
an argument ; also, a preface, prologue. Obs. b. 
An alphabetical list, placed (usually) at the end of a 
book, of the names, subjects, etc. occurring in it, 
with indication of the places in which they occur. 

One work may have several indexes, e.g. an index of 
names of persons and places, of subjects, of words, etc. For 
these the Latin phrases index nominum, locortim t rerum, 
verbortun are often employed as headings. 

(1578 Lyte Dodoens (heading!, Index Latinorum nominpm. 
Ibid.. Index appcllationum et nomenclaturarum omnium 
Stirpium [etc.]. Ibid., The Englishe Table conteyning 
the names and syrnames [etc.].] 1580 Fleming in Baret's 
Alv. Aaaa j, Which words, though expressed in this Index, 
are notwithstanding omitted., in this Aluearie. Ibid. 
Nnnnij {heading), A briefe note touching the Prouerbiall 
Index. Ibid., Such Prouerbes as we haue.. reduced into 
an Abecedarie Index or Table. <*1593 Marlowe II era ff 
Leand . ii. 129 As an index to a book So to his mind was 
young Leanaer’s look. 1604 Shaks.. O/h. 11. i. 263 An 
Index and obscure prologue to the History of Lust. 1606 
— € Tr. tie Cr. 1. iii. 343 In such Indexes, although small 
prickes To their subsequent Volumes (etc.]. 163* Massin- 
ger & Field Fatal Dowry iv. j, The index tells us the 
contents of stories, and directs to the particular chapters. 
1699 Bentley P/ial. Pref. 79 No Learning.. no Knowledge 
in Books, except Index’s and Vocabularies. (1750-1 John- 
son Let. to Richardson 9 Mar. in Bosv/ell , , I wish you would 
add an index rerum, that when the reader recollects any 
incident, he may easily find it,] 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 

1. i. § 3. o Books. .which want all things even an Index. 
(1888 Atheuxiuu 28 Jan. 112/3 The Royalist Composition 
Papers . . of which Dir. Phillimore supplies a capital index 
nominum.] ' ■ > 

Jig. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen xviii. 57 He became as a very 
profitable Index to the family, to call to minde what they 
bad learned. 1663 J. S fencer Prodigies (1665) 71 God hath 
appointed all the labors of Nature, as a kind of Indices 
to this great Volume of the World, a 1680 Butler Rent. 
(1759) II. 18S He is but an Index of Things and Words, . 
{hat can direct where they are to be spoken with, but no 
further. ' ' 1 * 

" f c. A reference list. Obs. 

« 1660 Willsfokd Scales Comm. 209 Some men of very 
great Commerce and trading keep a Kalender, Register, or 
an Alphabeticall Index, of the names of Men, Wares, Ships. 
a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 12 The master employed him 
to make an alphabetical index of all the verbs neuter. 

6. spec, (short for Index libroritm prohibitorum). 
The list, published by authority, of books which 
Roman Catholics are forbidden to read, or may 
read only in’expurgated editions. - 
Rules for the formation of such an I ndex {Regulx Indicts) 
were formulated by the Council of Trent, in accordance with 
which an Ituicxlibrorunt prohibilorum (Index of prohibited 
books) was published by authority of Pius IV in 1564, and, 
with an Appendix, by Clement VIII in 1596 ; new editions, 
augmented with the names of later authors and books, have 
been published from time to time down to the present. This 
is the official ‘ Index'. In its current form, it is a list, not 
only of works entirely prohibited to the faithful, but also of 
works not to be read, unless or until they are corrected (nm 
or donee corrigantur ) ; in the case of the latter, the portions 
to be deleted or altered are sometimes indicated. 

* (In first quot., short for Index expufgalorius : see b.) 
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1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 90 L. Vives..when he 
telleth tales out of Schoole, the good mans tongue is shortned, 
and their Index purgeth out that wherewith hee seeketh to 
purge their leaven. 1640 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Rclig. 23 Nov. 
**(• 7 The Roman Index is better then are our English 
Licences. 1676 Marvell Mr. Svtirkc jo We seem to have 
got an Expurgatory Press, though not an Index. 1791-1823 
IV Israeli Cur. Lit., Licensers of Press, The simple Index is 
a list of condemned books which are never to be opened. 1839 
[see Congregation 10]. 1857 Church Misc. Writ . (1891) I. 
79 They [Montaigne’s Essays] were . . put in the Index. 
1886 Farrar Hist. Interpret. 320 His [Erasmus’s] Collo- 
quies were burnt in Spain and put on the Index at Rome. 

fig. 1882 Spectator 7 Oct. 1289 She .. read by stealth 
Shakespeare, at that time on the Index of a religiously 
narrow village opinion. 

b, 1] Index expurgatonus (Lat.), Expnrgatory 
Index , an authoritative specification of the passages 
to be expunged or altered in works otherwise per- 
mitted. Also trans/. and /g. 

The Regulx of the Council of Trent provided for the ex- 
purgation of such books, and in accordance therewith an 
Index Expurgatorius was printed at Antwerp, under the 
authority of Philip II, in 1571 (reprints of which are referred 
toinquot. 1611), another under jhe authority of the Inquisitor 
General puiroga at Madrid in 1584 (see quot. 1625!, and 
others with the same or similar titles in various Roman 
Catbolic states. A bull of Sixtus V (1585-90) also authorized 
the Cardinals chosen to deal with prohibited books to prepare 
‘indices expurgatorios '. Such a work on a large scale was 
commenced at Rome 1607 (Bergamo 1608), with the title 
1 Indicis librorum expurgandorum in studiosorum gratiam 
confecti Tpmus I., in quo 50 auctorum libri pras caeteris 
desiderati emendantur, per F. Jo. Mariam Brasichell., Sacri 
Palatii Apostol. Magistrum ’. This (which never proceeded 
beyond the first volume) is the work referred to in quot. 
1620. (See, on the whole subject, Rev. J. Mendhnm Account 
of the Indexes, both prohibitory and exfurgatory , 1826, 
Literary Policy of the Church of Rome, 1830 and 1844). 
In Engfish use, the name Index Expurgatorius has often 
been applied to the Index librorum prohibitorum (cf. quot. 
1845), especially in transf. and fig. uses. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 521 The Index expurgatorius 
printed at Geneua and Strasbourg. 1620 Brent tr. Sarpis 
Counc. Trent (1676) S75 In the year 1607, they printed in 
Rome with publick authority, a Book intituled* Index Ex - 
Purgatorius. 1625 Ussher Answ. to Jesuit 513 Their old 
Expurgatory Index . . set out by Cardinall Quiroga. 1691 
T. Browne Reas. Mr. Bays , etc. 13 (Stanf.) To prevent, 
Sir, all storms that might have issued from that quarter, 

I presently set me up an Index expurgatorius. 1788 H. 
Walpole Retain, v. 42, I acquainted him with it . . why he 
bad been put into the queen’s Index expurgatorius. 1845 
Thackeray Piet. Gossip in Misc. Ess. (1885) 260 Knowing 
welt that Frasers Magazine is eagerly read at Rome, ana 
not.. excluded in the Index Expurgatorius . 

+ 7 . a. Music. = Direct si. 2.- Obs. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mas. no Phi. What is that which 
you haue set at the end of the Verse? Ma. It is called an 
Index or director: for looke in what place it standeth, in 
that place doth the first note of the next Verse stand. 1869 
Nuttall Diet. Set. Terms 180 Index .. in music, a cha- 
racter or director at the end of a stave' to direct to the first 
note of the next stave. 

, b. Printing. =Hand 18 b. ? Obs. 

* 7*7 W. Mather Vug. Man's Cotnp.g 8 Index is a Note 
like a Hand, with the Forefinger pointing out at something 
that is remarkable, thus, (fSP. *807 Crabbe Library 186 Till 
every former note and comment known, They mark'd the 
spacious margin with their own ; Minute corrections proved 
their studious care ; The little index, pointing, told us where. 

8 . Math. a. A Ig. A number or other symbol 
placed above and to the right of a quantity to denote 
a power or root : = Exponent 2 a. 

. An integral index, as in a -2 , denotes a power ; * fractional 
index, as in x J, a root ; a negative index, 'the reciprocal of 
a power, as x~ 2 = unity divided by x”. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 191 Mark their Indices, or how 
many degrees the Number you would produce is removed 
from the Root, as whether U be second, third, fourth, etc. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. 579 Algebraic Signs for 
Addition, Subtraction, Indexes, Coefficient?. x8io Hutton 
Course Mat Ml. 163 So 3 is the index of the cube or 3d 
power, and .. i is the index of the cube root. 1859 Barn. 
Smith Arith. Algebra (ed. 6) 198 The figures 2, 3, .. in, 
denoting the number of factors which produce the powers, 
ate called Indices. 

fb. The integral part, or characteristic, of a 
logarithm. Obs . - 

- 1678 Phillips (ed.. 4) s. v., In Logarithmical Arithmetick 
Index is that which represents the distance of the first 
figure of any whole number front Unity. X727-A1 Cham- 
bers Cycl. , Index , in arithmetic, is the same with what is 
otherwise called the characteristic, or exponent of a log a- ! 
rithm. 1795 Hutton Math.^ Diet. II. 46/1 The Index is j 
also called the Characteristic of the Logarithms, and is 
always an integer, either positive or negative, or else = o. 
1828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. (2d. zo) =5 Whatever index 
you make represent unity, emit it in the sum of the indices. 

c. Applied to the number which is characteristic 
of a particular member, or group of members, of ! 
a class of geometrical or algebraical concepts ; as 
the index of a point, line, or plane, relatively to a 
quadric surface. Discnminantal index : s§e Dis- 
CUIM IN ANTAL. 

9 . In various sciences, a number or formula ex- 
pressing some property, form, ratio, etc. of the thing 

. in question. . 

a. Optics. Index of refraction or refractive 
index (of a medium), the ratio between the sines 
of the angles of incidence and refraction of a ray 
of light passing from some medium (usually airj 
into the given medium. 
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1829 H atid-bh. Nat. Philos,, Optics ii. 4 The number 
J*336 i which regulates the refraction of water, is called its 
index, or exponent, or co-efficient of refraction, and some- 
times its refractive power. *871 Tyndal X. Fragm. Sc. (1879) 
L xi. 340 The media must possess different refractive 
indices. 

b. In Craniometry, A formula expressing the 
ratio of one diameter or other dimension of the 
skull to another, as alveolar or basilar, cephalic , 
facial, gnathic , nasal , orbital , vertical index . Also, 
generally, in Anthropometry , The ratio. of two 
dimensions of an organ or part to each other. 

*866 Huxley Preh. R cm. Caithn. 83 The term cephalic 
index .. indicates the ratio of the extreme transverse to the 
extreme longitudinal diameter of a skull, the latter measure- 
ment being.taken as unity. 1882 Quain Anat. (ed. 9) I. 82 
The proportion of this (the height of the skull] to the length 
..is the index of height. Ibid. 83 The nasal index of Broca. 
Ibid., The orbital index is the ratio of the vertical height 
of the base of the orbit to the transverse width. 

c. Cryst. Each of the three (or, in Bravais 1 
notation, four) whole numbers which define the 
position of a face of a crystal. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. 28 Miller.. uses the letters h, l, k, 
as ‘ indices ’ referring to the axes. 1878 Gurney Ciystallogr. 
18 The three numbers h, k, and / are called the indices of 
the plane, and the three together hkl is called its symbol. 
1895 Story- Maskelvne Crystallogr. 472 The introduction 
of the fourth index [in Bravais’ notation], 

d. Dynamics. Index of friction , the coefficient 
of friction : see Coefficient 2 b. 

10 . at /rib. and Comb., as index face, - maker , 

- making , -map, - plate , - point , - ruler ; also index- 
arm = sense 2 b ; index constituency, a con- 
stituency in which the result of an election is con- 
sidered a good indication of the state of parties in 
the country; index-correction, a correction for 
index-error; index-digit = sense 1 ; index-error, 
the constant error in the reading of a mathema- 
tical instrument, due to the zero of the index not 
fceing exactly adjusted to that of the limb; index* 
finger, (a) =sense 1, (/') « sense 2; index-gauge, 
a measuring instrument in which the distance be- 
tween the measuring-points is shown by an index; 
index-glass, a mirror at the fixed point of the 
index-arm in an astronomical or surveying instru- 
ment, from which the light is reflected to the hori- 
zon-glass; index-hand — senses 2 and 3; index- 
hunter, one who acquires information by consult- 
ing indexes; so index-hunting; index-know- 
ledge, index-learning, information gained by 
means of indexes, superficial knowledge; index 
law ( Alg :): see quot. 1S59; index machine, a 
machine for fancy-weaving, being a modification 
of the Jacquard loom ; index-pip, a miniature in- 
dication of the denomination of a playing-card, 
placed in the left-hand corner for convenience in 
sorting ; index-rnk er — index-hunter. 

1879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 92 The *index-arm 
carries the index*glass. 1888 Pall Mall ’ G. 13 Nov. 4/1 
Aston Manor is not only a badland constituency, but it is 
emphatically an "index constituency. 1843-55 Oiven Anat. 
Vcrtebr. (L.), The Pottos . . offer an anomaly, in the fore- 
hand, by the stunted phalanges of the *index digit. 1851-9 
‘Airy in Man. Sci. Eng. 1 The *index-error of the sextant 
must be carefully ascertained. 1875 Bedford Sailor * s 
P ocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 152 Taking the angles off and on the 
arc, adding them together, and dividing by 2, gives an 
angle free of index error. 1664 Butler Hud. n. iii. 284 
Quote Moles and Spots, on any place O' th’ body, by the 
*Index-face. 1849 Thackeray Pendennts II. i, Jeames 
simply pointed with his *index finger to the individual. 
.1875 -Routledce Discov. (1876) 12 The index-finger and 
graduated scale are seen, protected by a glass plate. - 1773 
Genii. Mag. XLIII. 390 # The *index-glass being bent by 
the brass frame that contains it. 1828 J. H. Moore Pract. 
Navig. (ed- 2o) 152 If the arch seen direct, together with 
its reflected image, appear to be in one line, the Index-glass 
is truly adjusted. 1742 Pope Dttttc. iv. 140 A Spectre rose, 
whose *index-hand Held forth the virtue of the dreadful 
wand. 1812 Woodhouse Astron. viii. 53 The index-hand 
of the sidereal clock. _ 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xlii. (1779) 
II. 57' He rated him in his own mind as a mere •index- 
hunter. 1699 Bentley Pital. xii. 381 Mr. B. declares more 
than once, that he despises the mean Employment of 
Undex-hunting. 1859 Boole Different. Equations 373 The 
•index law, expressed by the equation 1728 

-Pave. Dune. 1. 279 How *k\dex4catning turns no student 
pale. Yet holds the eel. of science by the tail. '1831 Ma- 
caulay Johnson Misc. i£6o II. 273 Starving pamphleteers 
and *index-make’rs. 1869 Dukkjn Midn. Sky 1 'The assist- 
ance of the corresponding ‘index-maps. 1B99 Let.fr. T. De 
La Rue Co., (For these] Playing Cards, the proper term 
is ‘ with *index-ptps \ 1825 J. N icholson Operat. Mechanic 
526 A change of place in the ‘index-point on the graduated 
arch or ‘index-plate. 1676 R. Dixon Two Test am. To Kdr. 

15 Not stuffing my Margin, as # Jndex.Rakers do, with 
Quotations of Divines, Philosophers, Lawyers, Historians, 
etc. 1793 * Index-ruler (see 2 b above J. 

Index (i-ndets), v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . trans. To furnish (a book, etc.) with an index. 
1710 IVodrtnu Ccrr. (18.3) IX. 5” S;, J CC ‘Jie heH't? arc 
not indexed, I cannot point out all the place*, a 183* ocott 
in Lockhart xvii, There were always huge piles of materials 
to be arranged, sifted, and indexed. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 
11. ii. (1872) 103 Sterling’s Letters ., a large collection of 
which now lies before me, duly copied and indexed. 1885 
Law Times LXXIX. 15 The contents arc exceedingly 
Well indexed. - 
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b. To furnish (the parts of a diagram) with 
different symbols to facilitate identification in the 
accompanying description. 

1894 Ha r/eds Mag. Mar. 552/1 The accompanying diagram 
of an abstract flower, tbe various parts being indexed. 

2. To enter (a word, name, etc.) in an index. 

1761 Descr. S. Carolina Pref., Every materia! Fact or 

Circumstance in this Description is indexed under its proper 
Head. 1848 Frasers Mag. XXXVIII. 364 In many German 
universities the Amber Witch was indexed as a criminal 
Jaw book. 

3. To place on the Index: see Index sb.6. 
1791-3823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit ^ Licensers of Press, While 

the Catholic crossed himself at every title, the heretic would 
purchase no book which had not been indexed. 

4. To serve as an index of, to indicate. Also io 
index out, to point out. 

1788 Burns His face with smile 4 High as they hang with 
creaking din To index out the Country Inn. 1862 R. H. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. <5- Art 350 These changes indexed 
the general turning of the European intellect from Mind to 
blatter, and from Man to Nature. 1885 Century Mag. 
XXIX. 683/2 A slender, bony negro-man ; whose iron-gray 
wool and wrinkled face indexed his age at near seventy years. 

Hence I*ndexing vbl. sb . Also Indexer, one 
who compiles an index. 

1856 Webster, Indexer. 1882 Furnivall Fore-words to 
E. E. Wills 16 May all opprest Indexers hav the like sweet 
consolement J 1887 Athenxum 21 May 667/2 The exhaus- 
tive indexing of at least a hundred selected authors. 3887 
Sat. Rev. 24 Sept. 418/2 The classifier and indexer of natural 
objects. 

Indexed (i’ndekst), ppl. a. [f. Index v. or sb. 

+ -ED.] 

1, Furnished with or having an index ; entered in 
an index. 

187* Daily News 27 Apr. 3/4 In addition to his indexed 
ledger, the warder has a large scrap-book. 

2. Her. Having a book-marker in it. 

1885 Burke's Peerage 310 [Arms of Sir J. Conroy, bart.] 
Azure, an ancient book, open, indexed, edged or, a chief 
embattled of the last. 

Indexical (inde'ksikal),<z. [irreg. f. Index sb. 
+ -IOAL.] a. Arranged like an index, b. Relat- 
ing or pertaining to an index, c. Of the nature of 
an index or indication. 

1828 in Webster. xB 55 R. W. Small (tills) The Carrier’s 
Indexical Ready Reckoner. 1884 American VIII. 267 
Lists of indexes and indexical works. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 
xi May 350/3 Indexical defects are so common that the 
reviewer is in danger of becoming hardened to theirserious- 
ness. X897 Harder s Mag. Apr. 744 This is very tame be- 
side the idiomatic Spanish in which it was said, but it is 
indexical. 

So Inde*xically adz/., in the manner of an index, 
alphabetically. 

1728 Swift Let. to Pope 16 July, I would have tbe names 
of those scriblers printed indexically at the beginning or 
end of the poem. 

Indexless (rndeksles), a. ff. Index sb. -r 
-EE 8 S.] Having no index. 

3858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vn. viii. II. 272 The date, in 
these indexless Books, is blown away again. x8 89 Sat. Rev. 
31 Aug. 250/2 Few writers are so indexless in all editions as 
Hazlitt. 1893 E. Coues in Hist. Lewis <y Clark Ex f>. I. 
p. exxv, There ought to be a law against indexless books. 
Hence Pndexlessness, 

x888 Auter. Naturalist Feb. 174 Certainly no reader of 
the last year’s volume of the Gazette can complain, in Car- 
lylean phrase, of its ‘ indexlessness \ 

Indexte’rity. rare. [f. In- 3 + Dexterity : 
cf. F. indexterite (Littre), It. indesterila (Florio).] 
AVant of dexterity ; awkwardness, 
x6xx Florio, Indesterila , indexteritie, vnaptnesse. 1647 
hi. Hudson Div. Right Govt. Ep. Ded. 9 The Husband- 
man, whose Indexterity bath reaped this sorrie Crop. 1670 
G._H. Hist. Cardinals it. lit. 178 His weakness and index- 
terity in politick affairs. 1899 Academy 19 Aug. 175/2 His 
indexterity of execution no less disqualifies him. 

t Indo-xtrous, a. Oh. rare— *• [In- 3 .] 
Void of dexterity ; clumsy, awkward. 

1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Com pit. ix. 329, I have often ob- 
served . . an indextrous way of making an Issue. 
Indoyne, variant of Indeign, Ohs. 

Indi-. Chem. f f. L. Indus , as root of indicum i 
indigo.] A combining element used in naming 
substances derived from or related to indigo : e. g. 
indifulvin, indirttbin. 

India (i’ndia). [a. L. India , a. Gr. TvSta, f. 
'ivbus the (river) Indus, a. Pers. hind, OPers. ( Achrn- 
mcnian) hiild'u, Zend hefidtt, Skr. sindhtt * river \ 
sfee, ihe river Indus; hence the region of the 
Indus, the province Sindh; gradually extended by 
Persians and Greeks to all the country east of the 
Indus. OE. had India from L. ; but the M E. form 
from Fr. was J 'tide, Inde, Ind (cf. Afrie'), now 
archaic and poetic; the early iGth c. adaptation 
of L. was Indie, Indy (cf. Italy, Germany), of 
which the pi. Indies is still in use. The current 
use of India appears to date from the 16 th c., and 
may partly reflect Spanish, or Portuguese usage.] 
1. A large country’ or territory of southern Asia, 
lying cast of the river Indus and south of the 
Himalaya mountains (in this restricted sense also 
called Hindustan : sec Hindustani) ; also ex- 
tended to include the region further cast {Farther 
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or Further Indici), between this and China. See 
also East India. 

C893 K. jElfred Oros. i.'i. § 6 Eteet smt India [Colt. MS. 
Indea] ^emairo, . Indus seo ea be westan, and seo Reade Sas 
be suj?an. .. On Indea londe is xliiii Jjeoda. Ibid. 5 70 Of 
hsem beor^um he man hast Caucasus, -ha \>e be norpan India 
sindon. 15x9 f uteri. Four Stem., This quarter is India 
minor And this quarter India maior The lande of prester 
Iohn. 1576 Eden [title) Decade of Voyages. The Naviga- 
tion and Voyages of Lewes Vertomanus . . to the regions of 
Arabia . . East India, both within and xvithout the Ganges. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 11614) 452 Under the name of 
India , heere we comprehend all that Tract between Indus 
..on the West, unto China Eastward. 1663 Butler Hud. 
1. ii. 283 He spoused in India, Of noble house, a lady gay. 
1783 Burke Sp. E. /. Bill Wks. IV. 7 If we are not able to 
contrive some method of governing India well. 1818 Mill 
Brit. India (1826) V. 533 The same barefaced disregard of 
truth, which always characterized the natives of India. 

f 2. Formerly applied to America, or some parts 
of it: see quots., and cf. Indies, West Indies. 

(Mostly reproducing Spanish or Portuguese usage.) 

1553 Eden (title) A treatyse of the newe India, with other 
new founde landes and Itandes .. after the descripcion of 
Sebastian Munster. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 451 
The name of India, is now applied to all farre-distant 
Countries, not in the extreeme limits of Asia alone; but 
even to whole America, through the errour of Columbus . . 
who .. in the Westerne world, thought that they had met 
with Ophir, and the Indian Regions of the East. Ibid. 786 It 
[Chololla] was theCitiepf most devotion in all India. .Eight 
leagues from Chololla is the hill Popocatepec, or smoake- 
hill. 1760-72 tr. Juan y Ulloa’s Voy. S. Amer. (ed. 3) II. 
243 An idea of the fertility of this country .. a live beast .. 
may be purchased for four dollars ; a price vastly beneath 
that in any other part of India. 

f 3. pi. = Indies. Obs. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 193 Golde. .browght hithir 
from the Indias. 1548 Hall Chron Hen. VIII, 125 By the 
labor., of us only Portyngales, the trade to the.. Indias 
[was] fyrst sought and found. 1604 T. Wright Passions 
vi. 333 In every place, as in the Indiaes . . the vse of many 
seemeth to take away all abuse. 

+ 4. Used allusively for a source of wealth. Obs. 

16x3 J. May Declar. Est. Clothing i. 2 No kingdome what- 
soever can speake so happily of this benefit [wool] .. it may 
be rightly called, The English India. 

5. Short for India silk , paper, etc. : see 6 . 

17x2-13 Steele Guardian No. to r 5 Celia, whose wrap- 
ping-gown is not right India. 18x2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., 
Theatre 104 Where Spitalfields with real India vies. 1885 
Daily News 21 Dec. 4/4 This celebrated, .plate, now ready 
for issue, signed, India remarque. 

6 . atlrib. Belonging or relating to India, Indian ; 
esp. in names of fabrics or other commodities im- 
ported from India, as India cloth, cotton , cracker, 
goods, lake , mailing , muslin, satin, silk, etc. ; also, 
of or belonging to the East India Company, or to 
the British Indian Empire or government, as India 
bonds, stock, etc. ; {East and West) India Docks, 
docks in East London, formerly appropriated to 
vessels trading with the East and West Indies; 
+ India House, the office of the East India 
Company’ in London; India ink (see Indian 
ink) ; India Office, that department of the British 
Government which deals with Indian affairs ; India 
proof = India paper proof : see India paper i ; 
India red = Indian red (see Indian A. 4 a); 
4 India wood, a name for log-wood. See also 
India paper, rubber. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. I. i, His money, which he had 
laid out in Bank stock and * India bonds. 1817 Raffles 
Java (1830) I. 243 Hie import and export of..*India 
cloths. 1779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 413 Those paper matches 
which the Chinese put into those little squibs, which go 
by the name of * India crackers. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Conq. 11. i, Left me by my uncle, tbe ‘India director. 1837 
Penny Cycl. IX. 45 Thh East ’India Docks .. are_ situated 
at Blackwall, below the entrance to the West India Docks. 
1848 Dickens Dontbey ix, Captain Cuttle lived - . near the 
India Docks. 1837 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 95 So, ’India* 
fashion, we took him in to do the best wecould for him. 
i7ia E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 363 Laden with rich ’India 
Goods. 1704 W. Wood fall (title) A Sketch of a Debate at 
the ’India House. ^ 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits x. 165 Scan- 
dinavian Thor .. sits down at a desk in the India House. 
1658 W. Sanderson Graphics 80 The Colour Crimson is 
most difficult to worke.. therefore instead of that, use ’India 
Lake or Russet. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * India-mat - 
ti n g, grass or reed mats, made.. from Papyrus coryntbosus. 
2885 Daily News 21 Dec. 4/5 Tea and ’India merchants. 
Ibid. 22 Sept. 2/1 Industrious at the ’India Office. ^ 1895 
Ibid. 26 Feb. 6/3 ’India Pale Ale is so called because it was 
originally made solely with a view to the climate of the 
East Indies. 1732 J.Peelk IVatcr-Co leu rs 42 ’India-Red 
. . is helpful for a back Ground. 1769 (title) An Address 
to the Proprietors of ’India Stock. 1809 R. Langford 
Inlrod. Trade S7 India stock .. is the capital of the East 
India Company, and is placed under the management of 
a. Court of Directors. 1849 Thackeray Pendcnnis II. vii, 
Three stars in India Stock to her name, begad 1 1800 

Asiatic Ann. Reg. t Hist. Ind. 2/r Hence the mariners em- 
ployed in the ’India trade became confident in their skill. 
J 7 * 7 “ 4 * Chambers Cycl., * India Wood, .is taken out of the 
heart of a large tree growing plentifully in the isles of 
Jamaica, Campeche, See. 

Xndiademed (indorademd), ppl. a. px-i or 2 ; r 
cf. endtadem (Ex- prefl 1 b).] Set in a diadem. 

XB05 Southey Ma-loc i.vii, Whereto shall that be liken’d 7 
to what gem Indiadem'd, what flower, what insect’s wing? 

t Xndi’al, v. Obs. rare- K [f. Ix- 2 + Dial sb.] 
trans. To record or exhibit on a diaL 


1648 ’Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) J s6 The 
Sun-beams steady Fire, with the Aire Of the inconstant 
winds Indial I’d are. 

Indiaman (rncliamren). PI. -men. [f. India 
+ Man, as in man cf war, etc.] A ship engaged 
in the trade with India ; spec, a ship of large ton- 
nage belonging to the East India Company. 

1709 [see East India]. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 452 
The Donegal India-Man gave us seven, which we all re- 
turn’d. 1748 Anson's Voy. m. vii. 365 The French pretend- 
ing their India-men to be Men of War. 1772 Ann. Reg, 
Chron. 65 On the private trade of an homeward bound India- 
man. 1841 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1 . 323 From time to 
time valuable Indiamen fell into their hands. 

Indian (i’ndian), a. and sb. Also 5 Tilde en, 
6 Indy an, 7 In dean. [f. India : cf. -an.] 

A. ad/. 1. Belonging or relating to India, or 
the East Indies, or to the British Indian Empire; 
native to India. 

Formerly, sometimes, more vaguely = Oriental, Asiatic. 
c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau’s T/icat. JVorld Dij, An 
Indian Philosopher named Diphileus. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 
V. m. ii. 99 The beautious scarfe, Vailing an Indian beautie. 
1667 Milton P. L. hi. 436 Toward the Springs Of Ganges 
or^ Hydaspes, Indian streams. 1734 Sale Koran Prelira. 
Disc. § x Alexander the Great, after his return from his 
Indian expedition. 1793 W. Roberts Looker-on No 57 rxx 
Of China.. the Emperor and other Indian monarchs. 1839 
Lctt.fr. Madras (1843) 283 That is the grand Indian sorrow 
— the necessity of parting with one’s children. 1882 Garden 
11 Mar, 171/1 The unrivalled collection of Indian Rhodo- 
dendrons in the temperate house at Kew. 1893 Anna 
Buckland Our Nat. Inst. X09 The Indian Budget is brought 
into the English House of Commons every year and sub- 
mitted to its approval. 

b. Of Indian manufacture, material, or pattern. 
1673 Dryden Maty, a la Mode ur. i. Wks, 1883 IV. 304 
That word shall be mine too, and my last Indian gown thine 
for ’t. 1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 5367/4 Robert Sutton. Indian 
Gown-Seller. 1825 Hone Everyday Bk. I. 967 , Flowered 
Indian gowns, formerly in use with schoolmasters. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxi, An Indian shawl over her arm. 
,2. Belonging or relating lo the race of original 
inhabitants of America and the West Indies. (Cf. 
India 2 , Indies i.) Indian house , a wigwam. 

a 16x8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 19 (That which now 
no Ingle wants) Indian Tobacco. sS^Relat-Ld. Baltimore's 
Plant. (1865) 17 The Indian houses are all built heere in a 
long halfe Ouali. 1637 T. Morton A T ew Eng: Canaan (1883) 
198 A small sized Choffe that eateth the Indian mabze. 1657 
R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 55 This Indian Maid.. fell in love 
with him, and hid him close from her Countrymen. 17x6 B. 
Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) II. 112 In ranging the 
Woods found several I ndian-honses, their fires being just out, 
but no Indians. *798 I. Allen Hist. Vermont 34 To give an 
Indian whoop and raise their ambuscade. 1855 Longf. 
Hiaw. Introd. 86 Listen to this Indian Legend, To this Song 
of Hiawatha 1 1888 M. A. Green Springfield (Mass.) 3 It 
was, in Fact, an Indian trail centre. 

3. Made of Indian corn or Maize, as Indian bread 
(see also 4 b), Indian meal, Indian dumpling. 

1635 Mass. Col. Rec. (1853) I. 140 Noe person whatsoeuer 
shall from henceforth transport any Indean come or mealc 
out of this jurisdiccon, till the nexte harvest. 1672 Sir W. 
Talbot in F. L. Hawks Hist. N. Carolina * (1858I II. 45 
Who, at our setting out, laughed at my provision of Indian- 
meal. 1751 J. Baktkam Ocserv. Trav. Petinsylv., etc. 60 
Last of all was served a great bowl, full of Indian dump- 
lings, of new soft corn, cut or scraped off the ear. 277S 
Connect. Col. Rec. (1890) XV. 16 Half a pint of rice or a 
pint of indian meal. 1897 Willis. Man. Phr.ver. Plants II. 
395 The grain [of maize] is made into flour, Indian meal. 

4u In names of various natural and artificial pro- 
ducts a. of India or the East Indies (sense 1 ), or 
so originally supposed : Indian almond, a large 
tree {Terminalia Catappd), the seeds of which re- 
semble almonds ; f Indian ass, a fabulous animal 
like a unicorn ; Indian berry = Cocoulus Indicus, 
or the plant {Anamirta Cocculus) which yields this ; 
Indian blue, a name for indigo (cf. Indy blue) ; 
Indian cane, a name for the Bamboo; Indian 
club, a heavy club shaped somewhat like a large 
bottle, for use in gymnastic exercises ; hence Indian - 
clu'bber\ f Indian cock, an old name for the turkey 
(cf. cock of Ind, Cock sbd 10 , F. cot/ d'htde, and 
synonymous names in other European languages : 
prob. by some confusion ; the bird being a native 
of North America) ; Indian crocus, a name for 
the dwarf orchids of the subgenus Fleione (genus 
Ccdogync), having large bright-coloured flowers 
which appear before the leaves (as in the ciocus) 
or after the leaves have fallen ; Indian oyo, name 
for a species of pink {Dianthus plumaritts). from 
the eye-shaped marking on the corolla; Indian 
fire, a composition of sulphur, realgar, and nitre, 
burning with a brilliant white flame, used ns a 
signal-light ; Indian geranium, name for n grass 
of the genus Andropogon , which yields a fragrant 
oil used in perfumery; f Indian grass, an old 
name of silkworm gut used by anglers ; (see nlso 
in b below) ; Indian heart, a plant of the 
genus Cardiospermum, csp. C. Cormdum (see 
heart seed, s.v. Heart sb. 56 b); Indian hemp: 
sec Hemp 5 (see al-o in b below) ; Indinn hog, a 
name of the Jktbiroussa ; + Indinn house, a shop 
for the sale of Indian goods ; Indian ivy, a climb- 
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INDIAN, 


‘ing plant of the genus Scindapsus (N.O. A race#) ; 
Indian leaf, the aromatic leaf of a species of 
Cinnamomum ; Indian light = Bengal light ; 
f Indian mouse - Ichneumon i ; f Indian nut, 
the coco-nut; Indian oak, a name for the teak- 
tree (Treas. Bot. 1S66); Indian Ocean, the ocean 
lying to the south of India, extending from the east 
coast of Africa to the Malay Archipelago ; Indian 
oil, in phrase to anoint with 1 . o., to ‘tip* with 
gold ; f Indian rat = Indian mouse ; Indian red, 
■a red pigment orig. obtained from the East Indies 
.in the form of an earth containing oxide of iron ; 
now prepared artificially by roasting iron sulphate 
(Ure Diet. Arts (1875) II. S90); Indian reed 
— next (Treas. Dot. 1866) ; (see also in b below) ; 
Indian shot, name for the plant Canna indica 
(N. O. Marantacex ) , from its round hard black seeds ; 
Indian walnut, a name for the Candleberry-tree 
{Aleurites triloba), from the form of its seeds 
( Treas. Bot. iS6f>); f Indian weed = Indian 
grass ; (see also in b below) ; Indian yellow, 
a bright yellow pigment obtained from India ; see 
quot. 

2887 Moloney Forestry JV. Afr. 351 * Indian Ahitond.. 
I,arge tree. . . The bark and leaves yield a black pigment, 
used by the Indians to dye their teeth. 1504 Blundevil 
Exerc. v. x. (1636) 553 The Unicorne is found in /Ethiopia, 
like as the * Indian Asse is found in India, which hath like- 
wise one only home in his forehead. 1765 Croker, etc. 
Diet. Arts % Sc., "Indian Berry, Cocctrins Indices. xBsS 
"Webster, Indian Berry , a plant of the genus Menisper- 
mum. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. liv. 531 The Cane of Jnde, or 
ye "Indian Cane is of the kind of Keedes, very high, long, 
great, and strong. 1857 Chambers' Inform. People 1 1 . 674/1 
"Indian Club Exercises,. The main object is to expand the 
4 chest, and increase the power of the arms. 1891 Harper's 
Mag. July 177/1 A more persevering dumb-beller and 
"Indian-clubber never was. 1638 tr. Bacon's Life <5* Death 
(1651) to The "Indian-Cock, commonly called the Turkey- 
Cock. 1882 Garden 30 Sept. 304/1 "Indian Crocuses .. are 
now among the gayest occupants of Orchid houses. 1573 
Tusser Hrtsb. xliii. (1878! 96 "Indian eie, sowe in May, orset 
in slips in March. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 890 * Indian 
fire . . is composed of 7 parts of sulphur, 2 of realgar, and 
24 of nitre. 2696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3206/4 Angle-Rods made 
of Foreign Dogwood, .also the best new "Indian Grass, and 
all other sorts of Fishing Tackle. 1769 G. White Selbome 
xxii. (1789* 63 Your account of the Indian-grass was enter- 
taining .. Inquiring . . what they supposed that part of their 
tackle to be made of? they replied ‘of the intestines of a 
silkworm *. 2884 Miller Plant-n Cardiospermum Corin - 

dtntt , Heart-seed, * Indian Heart. 1876 B. W. Richardson 
Dis. Mod. Ltfe xii. 324 The ancient Scythian .. threw the 
seed ofthe^ "Indian hemp on the hot stones and then inhaled 
the narcotic vapour. 2B97 Allbntt's Syst. Pled. II. 900 It is 
stated by the ' Indian Hemp Drag Commission 1 of 2893-04 
that * its moderate use has no physical, mental, or moral itl- 
eflects whatever*. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 192 
The Babyrouessa, or * Indian Hog. 2783 Rowe Ulyss. Epil. 
28 There are no "Indian Houses to drop in And fancy Stuffs 
and chuse a pretty Screen. 1765 Croker, etc. Diet. A rfs «$- 
Sc., "Indian Leaf, Malabathrnm,. .the leaf of a tree brought 
from the East-Indies. 2884 Miller Plant-n., Cinnamomum 
Malabathrum, Indian, or Malabar, Leaf. 2787 Phil. Trans. 
LXXVII. 2t4The "Indian lights are alternately exhibited. 
2627 Mjnsheu Ductor , "Indian Mouse. 1658 Phillis, 
Indian Mouse , a little beast called in Greek Ichneumon. 
1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 67 Cuppes . . of Ostridge- 
egges, "Indian-Nuts, Mace- wood, and Stone. 1653 If. 
More Antid. Aih. 11. vii. (2712) 62 The famous Indian 
Nut-Tree, which at once almost affords all the Necessaries 
of Life. 1727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ocean , Eastern, or 
* Indian Ocean , has its first name from its situation to the 
east ; as its latter from India, the chief country it washes. 
2626 L. Owen Ritnning Register 22 Constrained to anoint 
Pope Paulus Quintus in the fist with "Indian oyle,. for bis 
good-will. 2647 Trapp Comm. Rom . xiii. ir Whiles the 
Crocodile sleepeth with open mouth, the "Indian rat gets 
into his stomack, and eateth thorow his entrails. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Red, ^Indian Red, a name 
used by the colourmen and painters for a kind of purple 
ochre, brought from the island ofOrmus in the Persian gulf. 
188s Garden 30 Sept. 280/1 The colour is a clear orange- 
red, or rather Indian red. 2760 J. Lee In trod. Bot. App. 
(2765) 316/1 "Indian Shot, Canna. 2794 Martyn Rous- 
seau's Bot . xi. 227 The seeds^.are round, and Yery hard ; 
whence this plant has the name of Indian shot. 2865 Gosse 
Land % Sea (1874) 322 The noble, reed-like leaves of the 
Indian-shot throw up their scarlet spikes, 2742 Cenrtpl. 
F am. -Piece 11. ii- fed. 3) 333 At most Fishing-Tackle Shops 
you may have "Indian Weed, which is best to make your 
lower Link of for either Trout, Bream or Carp. 1866-72 
Watts Dict. Chem. IY. 751 Purree serves for the prepara- 
tion of "Indian yellow, a fine rich durable yellow colour 
much used both in oil and water-colour painting, and con- 
sisting mainly of euxanthate of magnesium. 1874SCHORLEM- 
mer Organic Client. 414. 2875 lire's Diet. Arts II. 890. 

b. of America or the West Indies; chiefly of 
North -America : Indian apple, a name for the 
May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum (N.O. Ramm- 
culacex) ; Indian arrow, the shrub Euonymus 
atropurfurezis, also called Buming-bush ; Indian 
balm, the purple Trillium or Birth-root [Trillium 
erectum or T. pendulum') ; Indian bean, a tree, 
Catalpa bignonioides, N.O. Bignoniacex. (Miller 
Plant-n . 1884); Indian bread, + (<2) a former 
name for the Cassava, or the bread made from it; 
(6) bread made of Indian corn ; Indian chick- 
weed, the Carpet- weed. Mo Hugo, N.O. Caryophyl - 
laceve ( Treas. Bot. 1S66) ; Indian chocolate, 


Gcurn rivale and other species, from the colour of 
their roots {Treas. Bot.); cf. Chocolate-™?/ ; 
Indian cress, cresses, a name for the South 
American genus Tropxohtm (now popularly called 
-Nasturtium), from the flavour of the leaves ; In- 
dian. cup, cups, the N. American Pitcher-plant 
(Sarracenid) ; Indian's dream, a N. American 
fern. Pel l w a atropurpurea ; ^Indian drug, ap- 
plied to tobacco (obs.) ; Indian file, the same as 
single pile, so called because the North American 
Indians usually march in this order ; Indian gift 
(see quot.) ; so Indian giver , one who expects a 
gift in return ; Indian ginger, a name for As arum 


canadmse , from the flavour of its root {Treas. Bot.) ; 
Indian grass; see quots. ; f Indian harvest, 
the harvest of Indian corn; Indian hemp, 
the common name of Apocynum cannabinnm , a 
plant having a fibrous integument used by the 
North American Indians for the same purposes as 
hemp (see also a above) ; Indian hen, the Ame- 
rican bittern, Botanrns mugitans or B. lenti'gino- 
sus ; *j* Indian herb, applied to tobacco {obs.) ; 
Indian ladder*, ‘ a ladder made of a small tree by 
trimming it so as to leave only a few inches of each 
branch as a support for the foot 7 (Barllett Diet. 
Amer. i860) ; Indian lettuce, a name for Fraserct 
verlicillata (N.O. Gentianacex) \ Indian path, a 
foot-path or track through the woods, such as is 
made by North American Indians ; f Indian pep- 
per, old name for Capsicum ; Indian physic, 
name for Gilleiiia trifoliata , a N. American rosa- 
ceous plant with a medicinal root ; Indian pipe, 
an American name for Monotropa uniflora , a leaf- 
less plant with a solitary drooping flower, of a uni- 
form pinkish-white throughout, parasilic on the 
roots of trees {Treas. Bot. 1866); Indian plan- 
tain, common name of the genus Cacalia of com- 
posite plants (Treas. Bot.); Indian poke, the 
White Hellebore of N. America, Veratrum viridc 
(Webster, 1864); Indian pudding, a pudding 
made with Indian meal, molasses, and suet, a fre- 
quent dish in New England ; also, the same as hasty- 
pudding (Cent. Diet.) ; Indian purge, a species 
of Jpomaa (?/. pandurata ), the Mechameck of 
North American Indians ; Indian reed, applied to 
a blow-pipe such as the N. American Indians use 
for shooting arrows ; (see also in a above) ; Indian 
rico — Canada rice (Hydropyrum esculentum) ; 
Indian root = (n) Indian physic; (b) the Ameri- 
can Spikenard, Arabia racemosa (Cent. Diet.) ; 
Indian shoe, (a) a moccasin ; (fi) an American 
name for the plant Cypripedittm , also called Lady’s 
Slipper, from the shape of the flower ; + Indian 
smoke, applied to tobacco smoke ; + Indian sun, 
old name of the Sunflower (IIelia?ithus) ; Indian 
tobacco, a name for Lobelia inflata \ Indian tur- 
nip, (a) the tuberous root of Arisxma triphyllum 
(N.O. Aracex ), or the plant itself; (b) the edible 
tuberous root of a leguminous plant Psoralea escu- 
lenta (Bartlett Diet. Amer. i860) ; Indian weed, 
(a) see quot. 1687 ; (b) an appellation of tobacco; 

Indian wheat, an old name for Indian corn. 

2866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Trillium , The plant [T. erectum or 
pendulum ] is also called "Indian Balm. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., * Indian-Bread, see the article Cassada-Bread. 
1828 Webster, Indian Bread, a plant of the genus 
Jatropha. 1856 G. Davis Hist. Sk. Stockb ridge ty Southbr. 
(Mass.) 179 Skilled in.. making rye and Indian bread. 2597 
Gf.rarde Herbal n. xiv. (2623) 253 "Indian cresses. 1629 
Parkinson Paradisi v. 282 Nasturtium Indiana, by 
which name it is now generally .. called, and we thereafter 
in English. Indian Cresses. 2883 Gd. Wo rds Nov. 712/1 
Dahlias, fuschias, morning glories and Indian cress. 1837 
P. H. Gosse in E- W. Gosse Life (2890) joS That curious 
plant, the "Indian cup or pitcher plant ( Sarraccnia ). 2630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. (N.), His breath compounded 
of strong English beere, And th’ "Indian drug, would suffer 
none come nee re. 2791 W. Bartram Carolina 440 Having 
ranged themselves in regular "Indian file, the veteran in 
the van, and the younger in the rear. 2814 Scott Wav. 
Xxxviii, The party -. moved up the pathway in single or 
Indian file. 2842 Catun N Amer. Ind. (2844) I. xxii. 250 
At his heels in ‘ Indian file *, i. e. single file, one following in 
another’s tracks. 2765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 1 . 469 
note. An "Indian gift is a proverbial expression, signifying 
a present for which an equivalent return is expected. 2860 
Bartlett Diet. Amer^ * Indian giver , When an Indian 
gives any thing, he expects to receive an equivalent, or to 
have his gift returned. 1765 T- Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 
I. 480 note , The natural upland grass of the country 
commonly called "Indian grass, Is poor fodder. 2884 Miller 
Plant-n., Grass, Indian, Sorghum nutans and Molinia 
carulea. 2643 Mass. Col. Rec. (2853) II. 37 Two bigger 
Corts are to be kept there, the one between the English 
and "Indian harvest, and the other in the spring. 1676 
in S. G. Drake Old Ind. Ckrott. (2867) 282 Our Indian 
Harvest is like to be very Fruitful!, that Grain is now sold 
at two Shillings Sixpence the Bushel!. 1707 N. Hampsh. 
Prov. Papers (1868) 11 . 566 Which will last till the Indian 
Harvest is over. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan 
(i88q) 135 Matts -- made of their ‘Indian hempe. *794 
S. Williams Vermont 71 The Indian Hemp {nscUpins) may 
be woven into a fine, and strong thread. 2866 Treas. Bot. 


80 From the fibrous bark of A[pecynutti] cannabinnm 
(commonly called Indian Hemp), and hypericifolium , the 
Indians prepare a substitute for hemp, of which they make 
twine, bags, fishing-nets, and lines. 2597 1st Pt. Return 
fr. Parnass. 1. i. 447 Longe for a rewarde may your witts be 
warmde with the _ "Indian herbe. 2792 W. Bartram 
Carolina 247 Having provided ourselves with a long 
snagged sapling, called an "Indian ladder. Ibid. 42 A very 
singular and elegant plant .. called "Indian Lettuce, made 
its first appearance in theserich vales 2884 Miller Plant-n., 
Lettuce, Indian, Frasera verticillala. 1809 A. Henry 
Trav. j8o Our only road was a foot-path, or such as, in 
America, is exclusively termed an * Indian path. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens v. Ixix. 634 The. "Indian Pepper hath square 
stalkes. 2596 Raleigh Discov. Guiana (1887! 141 All places 
yield abundance of all sorts of gums, of Indian pepper. 
1788 M. Cutler in Life, etc. u 883 j II. 285 A plant called 
"Indian Physic, or Indian Root; it blossoms, I believe, 
early in the year, for the seed was ripe in August, 2823 
J. D. Hunter Captiv. N. Amer. 445 A warm infusion of 
the Indian physic, or giltenia trifoliata. 2772 J. Adams 
Diary 10 June, Wks. 1650 II. 276 Just as they had got 
their "Indian pudding and their pork and greens upon the 
table. 2809 \V. Irving K n ickerb. in. i. (1820) 150 He was 
making Jus breakfast from a prodigious earthen dish, filled 
with milk and Indian pudding. 1888 J. Q. Bjttjnger 
Hist. Haverhill (N. Hampsh.) 358 The Indian pudding 
was a great favorite, __ if we may judge from the frequency 
with which it made its appearance at meal time. 2687 J. 
Clayton Virginia in Phil. Trans. XLI. 150 Theie is 
another Herb, which they call the * Indian Purge.. It bears 
yellow Berries round about the Joints : They only make use 
of the Root of this Plant. 2877 Lanier Poems , Hard 
Times Elfiand* 88 Bows, arrows, cannon, "Indian reeds. 
277s A. Adams in f. Adams’ Fam. Lett . (1876) 96 , 1 should 
be glad of one ounce of "Indian root. 1704 N. Hampsh ,■ 
Prov. Papers (2868) II. 422 For entertaining an Express, 
and some friend Indians about making "Indian Shoes. 
*758 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. (1895) I. 656 
His scoutsmen are destitute of Indian shoes. 1626 L. Owen 
Running Register 50 They spend it all most lewdly in 
good liquor and "Indian smoake. 2645 G. Daniel Poems 
Wks. 1878 II. 26 Keep the Round of good Societie, In 
high-pris’d Indian Smoke. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxxiv. 
191 The "Indian Sunne, or the golden ftoure of Perrowe 
is a plante of such, stature and talnesse that .. it groweth 
to the length of thirtene or fouretenne foote. 2851 Bal- 
four Man. Bot. § 924 Lobelia inflata, "Indian To! acco 
. . is used medicinally as a sedative, expectorant, and anti- 
spasmodic. 2866 Treas. Bot. 90 The Dragon-root, or 
"Indian turnip of America, is the tuber of A[risxnta\ 
atrombens, which furnishes a kind of starch. Ibid. 035 
P\soraled\ esculenta is a native of Wisconsin and other 
parts of North-west America, where its tuberous roots, 
known as Indian or Prairie tuinips .. form a great part of 
the food of the indigenous population. 2687 J- Clayton 
Virginia in Phil. Trans. XLI. 14s They have .. various 
very, good Wound-herbs, as an Herb commonly called 
"Indian-weed, which perhaps may be referred to the 
Valerians. . 28% Farmer Americanisms, Indian weed, 
tobacco. 2578 Lyte Dodoens iv. x. 464 They do now 
call this grayne .. in English Turkish Corne, or "Indian 
wheate. 2595 Drake Voy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 25 An iland, 
called St. Crusado, ... where they had store of hens and 
Indian wheate for nine weekes. 1634 Re/at. Ld. Balti- 
more's Plant. (1865) 2i We haue planted since wee came, 
as much Maize (or Indian Wheate) as will suffice .. much 
more company than we haue. 2720 De Foe Caft. Single- 
ton ix. (1840) 263 We found some maize, or Indian wheat, 
which the negro-women planted. 

c. For Indian arrowroot, cucumber, currant , 
jalap , lake, millet , ochre , ox, pink , reservation, 
ringworm, steel, etc. see the shs- See also Indian 
corn, fig, ink, summer, in their places as main 
words ; Indian rubber ; see India rubber. 

B. sb. 

1 . A member of any of the native races of India 
or the East Indies ; an East Indian. Now rare ; 
usually replaced by Hindoo, f In early use some- 
times spec. (like Gr. ’Ivbbs) applied to an elephant- 
driver or mahout : cf. Yule 331/2 , 333/2. 

2495 Trevisa’s Barth . De P. R. xvtu. xlii. (W. de W.) 804 
Elypnauntes ben full peryllous in time of generacion and 
namely the wildc elxphauntes .. nnd therfore the Yndeens 
[Bcrdl. RIS. Indes] hyde theyr tame female eliphauntys. 
2548 YiKLUCltron., Hen. VIII, 125 You Portyngales. .to ihe 
Indyans you cary nothyng but wyne, whiche is hurt to all 
countreys. 1612 Bible 1 Mace. vi. 37 There were also vpon 
euery one [elephant) two and third e strong men that fought 
vpon them, besides the Indian that ruled him. 2663 Butler 
Had- 1. « 587 As Indians with a female Tame Elephant 
inveigle the male. 2705 {title) The Customs of the East 
Indians, with those of the Jews nnd other ancient People. 
2794 S. Williams Vermont 385 A copper colour denotes 
the complexion of the Indians of Asia. i 8 o 2 .BAnTOL 05 iEo 
Voy. E. Indies 1. vii, The Indians consider it indecent. 

b. A European, esp, an Englishman, who re- 
sides or has resided in India ; an Anglo-Indian. 
Chiefly in Old Indian , returned Indian, and the 
like. 


2752 Eliza Hevwood Hist. Betsy Thoughtless III- 254 
This young Indian. 1816 Elphinstone in Sir T. E. Cme* 
brooke Life (2884) I. 367 (Y-) Our best Indians.. Jn the 
idleness and obscurity of home they look back with fond- 
ness to the country' where they have, been useful and dis- 
ringuished. 1829 Bengalee 360 A friendliness.. to be met 
with among old Indians. Ibid. 450 Bath, and Cheltenham 
.. At the latter two, so many returned Indians are in the 
habit of congregating. 1884 Con temp. Rev. Feb. 216 . e 
all know that 'advice' is plentiful enough, even the advice 
of ‘old Indians’. 

2 . A member of any of the aboriginal races of 
America or the West Indies ; an American Indian. 

The Eskimo, in the extreme north, are usually excluded 
from the term ; as are sometimes the Patagonians and 
Fuegians in the extreme south. 
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1553 Eden Treat . Nave Tnd. (Arb.) 32 They saw certayn 
Indians gatheringe shel fyshes by the sea bankes. 1607-12 
Bacon Ess., Atheism (Arb.) 334 The Indians of the West 
have names for theire particuier Codes, thoughe they have 
noe one name for God. 1632 Massinger City Madam r Hi. 
iii, Receive these Indians, lately sent him from Virginia, 
into your house. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ill. iv. § 8 
The tradition of the Flood is among the Indians, both in 
New France, Peru, and other parts. 1736 Wes LEV Let. 
xxvtii. Wks. XII, They have sent up such traders, both to 
the Creek and Chicasaw Indians. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India (1826) I. 397 note , The Indians of Peru. 1824 Bul- 
lock Six Months Mexico 78 As we approached Puebla, we 
met several groups of Indians. _ 1858 Longf. M. Standtsk 
t. 50 Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the 
Indians. 1879 Harlan Eyesight vi. 78 No one ever heard 
of a short-sighted Indian. 

b. Red Indian : one of the aboriginal race of 
North America ; so called from the coppery colour 
of their skin ; also, coiloq., red man , redskin . 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. in. vii, A red Indian, hunting by 
Lake Winnipic. 1837 A. Lang Bks. <5- Bookmen 53 Japanese, 
Australians, Red Indians, and other distant peoples. 

3. Short for Indian corn. 

1651 Rec. Dedham (Mass.) (1892) III. 187 To be paid .. 
halfe in Indian come, the Indian when the said Daniell 
shall demaund. X6S4 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) IV. 72 The 
barly att four shillings .. and the Indian att three shillings 
the bushell. i860 Bartlett Diet. Amen 215 A mixture of 
the flour of wheat and maize is called wheat and Italian. 

4. The language (or one of the languages) of the 
aborigines of America. 

1714 S. Sewall Diary 6 Apr. (1879) II. 433 Mr. Mayhew 
writes a Letter in Indian to Saul. 1857 Thoreau Maine 
W. (1894'* 285 Our Indian knew one of them, and fell into 
conversation with him in Indian. 

5. Name of a constellation (Indus) lying between 
Sagittarius and the south pole. 

1674 MoxoN Tutor Astron. 1. iii. § to (ed. 3) 19 Twelve Con- 
stellations .. posited about the South Pole.. 2 The Phenix, 

3 The Indian, 4 The Peacock. x 85 o Lockyer Guillemin's 
Heavens ted. 3) 344 The constellation of the Indian. 

G. Comb., as Indian-like adj. and adv. 
a J7S5 Young Wks. (1767) III. 05 (Jod.) * Behold the Sun !’ 
and, Indianlike, adore. 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. ii. 
16 Their erect, Indian-like carriage in the streets. 1869 
T. W. Higginson Army Life (1870) 56 An Indian-likc 
knowledge of the country. 

Indian corn. [Indian a. 2 .] The common 
name of Zea Mays, a North American graminaceous 
plant, or of the grain produced by it ; not known 
in the wild state, but cultivated by the North Ame- 
rican Indians at the time of thediscovery of America; 
an important cereal in the United States and in the 
warmer parts of the world generally, to which its 
cultivation has extended. Also called Maize, and 
in U.S. simply Corn. 

c 1621 W. Hilton Let. in Capt. Smith New Eng. Trials 
(Arb.) 261 Better grain cannot be then the Indian corne. 
1630 Winthrqp Let. in New Eng. (1825) I. 379 Though we 
have not beef and mutton, See. yet (God be praised) . . our 
Indian com answers for all. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 
(1865) II. 56 He propounded it in his Council, that all the 
West-plantations, .should this last Summer be planted with 
Indjan-corn. 1781 S. A. Pf.ters Hist. Connecticut 242 
Maize, or Indian com, is planted in hillocks three feet apart. 
18x7 Raffles Java (1830) I. 108 Indian corn is usually 
roasted in the ear. * 1856 Cottage Gardener 2 Dec. X40/2 
Indian corn is bad food for poultry. 

Indianeer (indiamou). rare. [f. Indian + -eer, 
after privateer .] = Indiaman. 

1846 Worcester cites For. Q. Rev. 

Indianess (bndianes). nonce-ivd. [f. Indian sb. 
4 - -ess.] A female Indian; an Indian woman. 

1827 G. Darley Sylvia 89, I might pass for a wild Endian- 
ness, and exhibit myself as a pattern of unsophisticated 
nature. 

Indian fig. [Indian a. 4 .] 

X. Applied to species of Opuntia or Prickly Pear. 
17x2 Indian fig (see Fig sbh i c]. *7x8 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tag vfet. to Abbe Conti 31 July, That plant we call Indian - 
fig- .is an admirable fence, no wild beast being able to pass 
it. • X797 Holcroft tr. Stolbcrfs Trav . (ed. 2) II. lx. 367 
The cactus opuntia, or Indian fig, grows, .among the rocks. 
1830 Disraeli Home Lett . (1885) 54 Surrounded by aloes 
and Indian figs I could have fancied myself in the Antilles. 

2. Indian Jig-tree . a. The Banian tree. 

. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. vii. (1636) 546 The Indian fig- 
tree groweth round about Goa. .the fruits are small Figges, 
and red as blood, a 17x5 Tate Cayley ( Mason) , The Indian 
figtree next did much surprise With her strange figure all 
our deities. 1885 C. J. Stone Chr. bef. Christ 93 He per- 
ceived a sacred Indian fig-tree. 

+ b. The Banana. Obs, 

16x3 PyRCHAS Pilgrimage (X614) 505 The Indian Figge- 
tree : if it may bee called a tree, which is not above a mans 
height, and within like to a reede . . it hath leaves a fathom 
long, and three spannes broad .. men beleeve that Adam 
first transgressed with this fruit. 

Indian ink. . Also India ink. A black pig- 
ment made in China and Japan, sold in sticks ; un- 
derstood to consist of lampblack made into a paste 
with a solution of gum and dried. More accurately 
called China ink (China 2 bL 
1665 Pepys Diary 5 Nov., Mr. Evelyn, who.. showed me 
most excellent painting in little, in distemper, Indian incke, 
water colours. 1667 Ibid. 26 Apr., A young man was working 
in Indian inkc the great picture of the King and Queen. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vert tie's A need. Paint. (1786) III. 32 
His designs., are in Indian ink, heightened with white. 
*848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxx ii, A drawingof the Porter’s 
Lodge at Queen’s Crawley, done .. in India ink. 1887 A. 


Lang Bks. <5- Bookmen 88 It seemed to be sepia, sometimes 
mixed with a little Indian ink. 

Indianist (rndianist). [- 1 st.] One versed in 
the languages, history, or customs of India. 

2851 F. Hall ip Benares Mag. V. 22 Whose merits the 
indolence or indifference of Indianists has., left uncan- 
vassed. 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech i. (1873) 9 The problems 
remained unsolved, because the sinologues had known no 
Sanskrit, and the Indianists had known no Chinese. X894 
Nation (N. Y.) 14 June 443/2 The author (W. D. Whitney] 
was one of the strictest indianists rather than one of the 
professed comparative grammarians. 

Indianite (i’ndianait). [-ITE.] 

1. Min. A variety of Anoiituite found in India, 
where it forms the matrix of corundum. 

18x4 T. Allan Min. Nomen. 18 (Chester). 1873 Free. 
Atner. Phil. Sue. XIII. 375 A white, grayish and reddish 
variety of anorthite, called indianite. 

2. Name given to a solution of caoutchouc or 
india-rubber. (Cf. vulcanite. ) 

Eng. Mcch. ix Mar. 625/3 A solution of caoutchouc 
(indianite). 

Indianize (imdianaiz), v. [-ize.] 

+ L intr. To act like an Indian; to play the In- 
dian. Obs. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vi. v. (1852) 400 We have 
shamefully Indianized in all those abominable things. 

2. trans. To make Indian in character, habits, or 
appearance. Chiefly in pa. pple . 

1829 Bengalee 40S Turning from my Indianised friend. 
1837 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 117 From having been com- 
pletely heated through in the summer, J am now pretty 
well Indianized. 1879 in S. Sewall's Diary II. 375 note. Com- 
petent authorities tell us that. .on this continent, more than 
one hundred of the whites have been ‘ Indianized’ to each 
single Indian who has been civilized. 1882 Standard No. 
T 7 . 972 - 5 The polite mnpmakers have done their best to 
Indianise the worst of them [place-names given by settlers). 

Indianly, adv. nonce-wd. [f. Indian a . 4 - 
-LY 2 .] In Indian fashion ; like an Indian. (In 
quot with allusion to tobacco-smoking.) 

1599 H. Buttf.s Dyets drie Dinner P iv, On English 
foote : wanton Italianly: Go Frenchly: Duchly drink: 
breath Indianly. 

Indian summer. [Indian a. 2.] 

A period of calm, dry, mild weather, with hazy 
atmosphere, occurring in the late autumn in the 
Northern United States. 

# (The name is generally attributed to the fact that the region 
in which the meteorological conditions in question were 
originally noticed was still occupied by the Indians ; but 
other more specific explanations have been essayed. In its 
origin it appears to have had nothing to do with the glow- 
ing autumnal tints of the foliage, with which it is sometimes 
associated. The actual' time of its occurrence and the cha- 
racter of the weather appear also to vary for different 
regions : see the quots.) 

1794 E. Denny Mi/it. Jrnl. (1B59) 198, Oct. 13th.— Pleasant 
weather. The Indian summer here [near Presqu’ Isle]. 
Frosty nights. 1804 C. B. Broun tr. Volney's View Soil U.S. 
2m A series of fine days are expected near November, 
which is called the Indian summer [une sdrie de beaux 
jours, appeles l’et 6 sauvage (Indian summer)]. 1812 J. 
Freeman Serm. viii. 277-8 note, Two or three weeks of 
fair weather, in which the air is perfectly transparent, and 
the clouds, which float in a sky of the purest azure, are 
adorned with brilliant colours. .. This charming season 
is called the Indian Summer, a name which is derived from 
the natives, who believe that it is caused by a wind, which 
comes immediately froin the couit of their great and bene- 
volent God Cautantowwit, or the south-western God. 18x7 
J._ Bradbury Trav. Atner. 259 About the beginning or 
middle of October the Indian summer commences, and is 
immediately known by the change which takes place in 
the atmosphere, as it becomes hazy, or what they term 
smoky. 1824 Doddridge Notes on hid. Wars W. Virginia 
266 T he smokey time commenced and lasted for a consider- 
able number of days. This was the Indian summer, be- 
cause it afforded the Indians another opportunity of visiting 
the settlements with their destructive warfare. 1837 Longf. 
Drift-Wood Prose Wks. 1886 I. 324 There is . . no long and 
lingering autumn, pompous with many-coloured leaves and 
the glow of Indian summers. 1860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. 
xiii. (1891) 186 The real forest is hardly still except in the 
Indian summer. 1887 J. C. Morison Service of Man (1889) 
128 The soft autumnal calm, and purple tints as of anlndian 
summer. 

fg. 1830 De Quikcry Bentley Wks. VI. 180 An Indian 
summer crept stealthily over his closing days. 1899 Austin 
Indian Summer, Long may the Indian Summer of your 
days Yet linger in the Land you love so well 1 
b. attrib . and Comb. 

1848 Lowell {title) An Indian-Summer Reverie. 1883 
E, P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Dec. 46/1 A perpetual Indian- 
summer haze of kindliness. 1898 Bold re wood Rom. Can- 
vass^ Town 71 Cool nights, bracing mornings and mild 
Indian-summer-like days. 

Hence Indian-su’xnxncrish a. nonce-wd. 

1852 Thoreau Autumn (1B94) 79 It is a warm, Indian- 
summerish afternoon. 

India paper. 

1. A soft absorbent paper of creamy-yellow or 
pale buff colour, imported from China where it is 
made, and used for the ‘proofs’ or first and finest 
impressions of engravings ; for the proofs of copper- 
plate or steel engravings, it is mounted upon 
ordinary stout paper. The name is sometimes given ' 
loosely to other papers of Oriental manufacture, i 
and to European or American imitations. Hence 
India paper proofs (also India proofs). 

The kind of paper referred to in quot. 1768 is uncertain: 
cf. an earlier letter to Rev. W. Mason of 7th June 1760. 


1768 Gray Let. to Res'. Norton Nic/tolls 3 Feb., Are your 
India-paper, your Axminster carpets, your sofas and peches 


mortcls in great forwardness? 1786 Catal. Print Sale by 
95 » No. 16- Eight illustrious 


Greenwood (‘Gulston* Sale) < 


heads, by Houbraken, on India paper, prior to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Ibid 148, No. 103. ‘The Battle of 
La Hogue *, a most beautiful proof on India paper, by Wool- 
lett, after West. Ibid. 152, No. 83. A remarkable fine impres- 
sion of the Small Copenal, on India paper. 18x7 Sotheby's 
Catal. Sale Prints Feb., No. 640 India paper, proofs. Ibid, 
No. 750 Proof Etchings on India paper. 1842 Francis' 
Diet Arts, etc. s. v. Paper, India paper, .comes from China, 
and is used as a superior article for the same purpose as 
plate paper. 1864 Loivndes ’ Bill. Man. 401/2 Cervantes. 
Don Quixote. . 1818 With plates on India paper. Ibid. 2829/x 
The engravings were originally published separately, India 
proofs, at £ jo 10s. 

2. ( Oxford . India paper.) A very thin tough 
opaque printing-paper made by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in imitationof paper from the East, 
used chiefly for Bibles and Prayer-books. 

(See The Periodical 17 Dec. 2S96.) 

X875 Spectator 28 Aug., India paper of extreme toughness. 
1875 Athenxum 4 Sept., Tough India paper of exceeding 
thinness and opacity. 1875 Guardian 15 Sept. 1184 We 
.have received from Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford 
University Press Warehouse, a copy of the Smallest Bible 
ever produced .. printed on tough India paper, - of extreme 
thinness, and wonderfully clear for the size. 1896 Periodical 
.17 Dec., The incidents which led up to the manufacture cf 
the Oxford India Paper. 

I: ndia-rn'bber, India rubber. Also 8-9 

Indian rubber. 

2. The coagulated juice of certain trees and plants 
of South America, Africa, the East Indies, etc., 
which forms a highly elastic and flexible substance, 
used for rubbing out black lead pencil marks, and 
for many purposes in the arts and manufactures; 
also called Caoutchouc, q.v. for earlier notices. 
In later use shortened to rubber. 

[2788-0 _ Howard New Royal Encycl., Caoutchouc, ^ in 
.natural history, .a very elastic resin. .Very useful for erasing 
the strokes of black lead pencils, and is popularly called 
lubber, and lead-eater.) 1799 Hooper Med. Did. s. v., The 
substance known by the names Indian rubber. Elastic gum, 
Cayenne resin, Cautchuc. .is prepared from the juice cf the 
Siphonta elastica. 1802 Henry in Phil. Trans. XCIII. 
31 It is attached to the copper pipe, by a tube of Indian 
rubber. 1812 J. Smyth Tract, of Customs (1821) 113 India 
Rubber is a substance which cozes out^ under the form of a 
.vegetable milk, from incisions made in the Syringe Tree 
of Cayenne 1817 Katfles Java (1830) I. 48 The elastic 
gum, commonly called Indian-rubber. 2837 Dickens Pickw. 
xv, The unwonted lines .. in Mr. Pickwick’s clear and open 
brow, gradually melted away . . like the marks of a black- 
lead pencil, beneath the sofiening influence of India rubber. 
1838 T. Thomson Chcm. Org. Bodies 694 Caoutchouc. . is very 
much used in rubbing out th,e marks made upon paper 
by a black-lead pencil ; and therefore in this country it 
is often called Indian-rubber. 1861 Du Chaillu Eguat. 
Afr. x. 122 It is a pleasant sight to see a party of natives 
setting out to gather India-rubber. 1885 Taft Properties 
Mattery. §99 Hie rapid passage of gases through unglazed 
pottery, sheet indiarubber, etc., shows the porosity cf these 
bodies. 


2. An overshoe made of india-rubber. U.S. coiloq. 
In later use commonly rubber. 

1840 Longf. in Life (1891) I. 357 Feet pinched with India- 
rubbers. 2852 Emily Dickinson Lett. (1894) I. 141 I’ll take 
my india-rubbers In case the wind should blow.^ 

o. allrib.' Belonging or relating to india-rubber; 
made of india-rubber, as india-rubber ball, band , 
bottle , tube , etc. ; yielding india-rubber, as iiuiia- 
iulbcr plant, tree, vine ; devoted to the manufac- 
tme of india-rubber, as india-rubber works. 

1833 Longf. Oulre-Mer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 237 The pale 
invalid may go about without his umbrella, or bis India- 
rubber walk-in-ihe-waters. 1837 Dickens Pickiu. xxxv, There 
was one young gentleman in an India-rubber cloak. Ibid. 
xxxvi, Mr. Dowler bounced off the bed as abruptly as an 
India-rubber ball. 2858 Cottage Gardener 14 Dec. 170/2 The 
shoots ofa fine India-rubber plant. 1885TAIT Properties 
Matter x\. § 224 The pulling out of an india-rubber band is 
almost entirely due to change of form. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry W. Afr. 87 The destruction of enormous tracts of 
india-rubber forest. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. hied. JI. 948 His 
experience was gained in the india-rubber works in Paris. 
Ibid. III. 563 When the whole of the wall of the stomach is 
affected, it forms what is known as the india-rubber bottle 
stomach. 

b. transf. Resembling india-rubber ; highly 
elastic and flexible (also fg-)- 
1894 Daily Nezvs 1 Aug. 5/2 Mr. Morton coming up quite 
fresh with his indiarubber amendment applicable to the 
third in the list of Tramway Bills. • 

' 4. Comb., as india-rubber-bodied \ india-rubber- 
like , india-rubber-tyred adjs. 

1882 Daily News 22 May 2/2 The 1 india-rubber-bodied ' 
style of entertainment, recently popularised by the Vokes 
and the Girards. 1888 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 1/2 To culti- 
vate a certain indiarubber-like forbearance and a cool 
temper. 1896 Daily News 23 May 6/3 The whole apparatus 
..is wheeled to the bedside on an indiarubber tyred trolly. 

Hence I:ntlia-ru'b'bered ,ppl. n., treated with 
india-rubber, coated with a solution ofindia-rubber; 
Imdia-rirbbery a., resembling or having the con- 


sistence of india-rubber. 

1890 Abney Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 176 An image in pig- 
mented gelatine remains on the india-rubberea paper, sags 
Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. iii. 28 Sheep's cheese is., elastic 
or indianibbery in texture. 1896 Howells Impressions ff 
Exp. 36 The rollers, .were of an india-rubbery elasticity and 
consistency. 
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f I'ndiary, a. Oh. rare . [f. Indi-a + -ary, 
after lunary , etc.] Relating to India, Indian. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Up. 1. viii. 30 He wrote the 
History'of Persia, and many narrations of India . . his testi- 
mony is acceptable in his Indiary relations. 

Indie (i’ndik), aA rare. [ad. L. Indic-us , a. 
Gr. ’IxSi/nSt Indian.] Of or belonging to India; 
Indian, Hindu. 

1877 R awl in son Orig. Nations vi. (1883) 24 Indie civili- 
zation is supposed to have commenced about the same time 
with Iranic. 

I’ndic, a. 2 Client, [f. Ind-in + ic.] Of 
indin ; in Indie (formerly Indinic ) arid, the hypo- 
thetical acid C 16 H It N 2 0 3 , of which the potassium 
salt is indin-potassium or potassium indate. 

[1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 345/2 Indinic Acid is formed 
in combination with potash, yielding black crystals., the 
indinate of potash is readily decomposed by water ..Indinic 
acid is probably similar in composition to isatic acid.] 
1889 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chan. III. v, When Indin 
(Ci6 Hio N2 Oi) is treated with concentrated alcoholic potash, 
it yields the potassium salt of indie acid, Ci6 Hu N3O3 K, 
which forms small black crystals, which are decomposed by 
water with formation of the original indin. ^ 1892 Morley 
& Mum Did. Chem. III. s.v. Indin, A solution in concen- 
trated alcoholic potash deposits black crystals . . probably 
potassium indate C16H1HKN2O3. 

+ I-ndical, a. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. L. indic-cm 
Index + -AL.] Pertaining to an index or indexes. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Norfolk 11. (1662) 256 There is a 
lazy kind of learning which is onely Indical, when scholars 
..nibble but at the tables, .neglecting the body of the book. 

Indie an (rndikten). Chem . [Named, by 
Schunck 1855, from Indic-um + -an I. 2 : sec Al- 
loxan.] The natural glucoside (C 26 H sl NOi 7 ) 
formed in plants which yield indigo, by the decom- 
position of which" indigo-blue is produced ; it 
forms a light-brown syrup, of bitter taste, and 
slightly acid reaction, b. Indican of urine : an 
incorrect name for the potassium salt of indoxyl 
sulphuric acid, a normal constituent of the urine of 
animals. Also called uroxanthin. 

1859 T. A. Carter in Edin. Pled. Inti. Aug. 119 (title) 
On Indican in the Blood and Urine. Ibid. 121 On treating 
indican with the mineral add, he [Schunck] found that it 
was resolved into blue indigo, 1 indirubine * indifuscine 
and a peculiar kind of sugar. x866 Odling Anivt. Chem. 
122 Human urine .. contains habitually an indigo-yielding 
substance known as indican, which is probably a glucoside 
of white or hydrogenised indigo. 1874 Schorlemmer Organ. 
Chem . 462. 1878 Foster PJiys. (1884) 768 The indican 

obtained from urine is not a glucoside. 1889 Morley & Muir 
Diet . Chem . II. 759/2 Indican by heating with dilute acids 
is resolved into indigo and indigtucin (a sugar). Simul- 
taneously are formed indintbin Ci6 Hio Na Oi, indtretin 
Ci8 H17NO1 (dark-brown resrn, sol. alcohol), tndifulvin 
(reddish-yellow resin, insol. alk.), indihumin CjoHuNOj 
( brown powder, insol. water and atcohol, sol. alk.), indi- 
fuscitt Cat Ha» N2 0» (analogous to indihumin). 

Hence Indicanine (rndikanain), Chem.: see 
quot.; Indicantrria, Path, presence of indican 
in excess in the urine. 

1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. III. 248 Indicatiitt, Cjo H23 
NO13 . . is produced, together with indiglucin^ by the action 
of aqueous alkalis . . on indican. Indicanin is a yellow or 
brown bitter syrup, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 1889 
Morlev & Muir II. 759/2 Indicanine. 189 jAUbutt's Sysl. 
Med. IV. 200 We occasionally meet with indicanuria. 
Indicant (imdikant), a. and sb. [ad. L. indic- 
dni-em, pres. pple. of indicare to Indicate.] 

A. adj. That indicates ; indicative. Indicant 
days : see quot. J 706. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 108 There are words 
meerely indicant which shew, and signes figuratiue which 
signifie. *633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 11. 340 It is a naturall in- 
dicant signeof peace. 1706 Phillips, Indicant Days (among 
Physicians), those Days which signifie that a Crisis or 
Change in a Disease, will happen on such a Day. 1886 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sb. (Mcdi) That which indicates the remedy 
or treatment suitable (cf. Indication i b). 

1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. iv. 103 Contraindication is that 
which primarily and principally doth hinder that which was 
suggested by the indicant. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra 66 (L.) 
A physician, .considers first the nature, causes, and symp- 
toms of the disease, as the prime indicants of what he is to do. 
Hence + I’ndicantly adv. Obs., by indication. 
1607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 108 A booke teacheth 
indicantly, not Sacramentally. 

tl-ndicate, ppi‘ a - Obs. [ad. L. indieat-us, 
pa. pple. of indicare : see next.] Indicated. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 Cijb, I neuerfoundc 
curation that was indicate and shewed of the olde vlceres, 
nor of new. 

Indicate (rnditeT), v. [ad. L. buiical -, ppl. 
stem of indicare to point out, show, mention, etc. ; 
f. in- (In- 2 ) + dicare to make known : cf. Index.] 

1 . trans . To point out, point to, make known, 
show (more or less distinctly). In Med., To point 
out as a remedy or course of treatment. 

165* Wittie Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. viii. 237 It is an 
Axiome of Physicians ; One thing is indicated or betokened 
by one. . . Whatsoever indicates any thing, doth indicate 
either the conservation or removeall of it selfe. x66x Gl\n- 
vill Van. Dogm. v. 42 To suppose a Watch . - by the blind 
hits of Chance . . to indicate the hour, day of the Moncth, 
Tides, age of the Moon, and the like., were the more pardon- 
able absurdity. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 381 The 
patient must submit to a spare, liquid diet, have his body 


kept open, and lose blood occasionally, as fever, inflamma- 
tion, &c. shall indicate, c 1780 Cowper Jackdazv ji. Above 
the steeple shines a plate, That turns and turn*, to indicate 
From what point blows the weather. 1880 MacCormac 
Antisept. Surg. 30 In every case of strangulated hernia .. 
such an operation as this would seem to be indicated. 1880 
Geikie Pays. Geog. ii. §9. 57 Under ordinary circumstances 
the thermometer indicates 212 0 as the temperature at which 
water boils. 1885 Daily Nezvs 21 Dec. 3/8 The dotted lines 
indicate the extreme variations. 

2 . To point to or towards the presence, existence, 
or reality of ; to be a sign or symptom of, to be- 
token. Also with obj. clause, expressing a fact. 

1706 Phillips, To Indicate , to shew or discover; as This 
high Colour indicates some Inflammation. 1774 Burke 
Com (1844) I. 5x7 The unusual mode of protesting on the 
address indicated a vigorous campaign. 2798 Ferriar 
Illustr. Sterne iv. 102 Large noses ..were considered as in- 
dicating prudence. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxi, He.. observed 
symptoms, which indicated a disposition in the Highlanders 
to take arms. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 186 The 
masts of some vessels .. indicate the proximity of the river. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 197 There was . . no voice of 
joy to indicate that it was the pleasant Christmas time. 

f b. intr. To point. Obs. rare. 

" 1675 R. Burthoggr Causa Dei 305 A Symbol not obscurely 
indicating unto Jesus Christ. 

3 . traits. Of persons : To point out, direct atten- 
tion to. Less usually, in literal sense, To point to 
with the hand or by gesture. 

x8o8 Bentham Sc. Reform 69 So, in regard to written or 
real evidence, A has not the document sought : but he 
indicates B, who is supposed to have it. 1829 Lytton 
Devcreux 1. ii, An admirable plan, but liable to some little 
exceptions which Sir William will allow me to indicate. 
1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. xi. The course you indi- 
cate would certainly be the proper one. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette viii, ‘Will you go backward or forward?’ she said, 
indicating with her hand, first the small door of the dwelling- 
house [etc.]. 1885 L. Carroll Tangled T. ii. 9 She drew up 

the blind, and indicated the back garden. 

4 . To state or express, esp. to express briefly, 
lightly, or without detail or development ; to give 
an indication of. 

X75x Harris Hermes 1. viii. Wks. (1841) 158 If we simply 
declare or indicate something to be or not to be. ; this con- 
stitutes that mode called the declarative or indicative. 1846 
Grote Greece (1869) 1. 237 The opinion long ago expressed by 
Heyne, and even indicated by Burmann. 1846 Ellis Elgin 
Marb. II. 1 The waves are indicated on the plinth. 1855 
Bain Senses 4- hit. 11. i. §6 (1864) 84 My last argument is 
one that can only be indicated here; the fulf illustration 
belongs to a more advanced stage of the exposition. 

Hence I-ndicated, Indicating ppl. adjs. 

Indicated {horsed poufer, the working power of a steam- 
engine, shown by the Indicator ; so indicated duty. 

1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 30 A more indi- 
cating PuLe. X855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Indicating Days, 
the same as Critical days. 1875 Ure Diet . Arts II. 812 v 
Nominal horse-power is a conventional mode of describing * 
the dimensions of a steam-engine .. and bears no fixed 
relation to indicated or to effective horse-power. Ibid., The 
indicated power of different engines usually exceeds the 
nominal power [etc.]. 1885 Pall Mall G. 8 May 8/1 The 

demarcation, .of the line of frontier . . as well as the placing 
of the indicating posts, will be reserved for Commissioners, 
which the two Governments will furnish with powers for 
this purpose. 

Indication (indite 1 ’Jan). [a. F. indication 
(Pave, 16th c.), ad. L. indication- an (found only 
in the sense of * valuation *), n. of action from 
indicare to Indicate.] 

' 1 . The action of indicating, pointing out, or 
making known ; that in which this is embodied ; 
a hint, suggestion, or piece of information from 1 
which more may be inferred. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 479-80 But these are Idle and 
Ignorant Conceits ; And forsake the true Indication of 
the Causes. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Mam iv. vi. 340 
The configurations and indications of the various Phases 
of the Moon . . and divers other curious indications of 
Celestial Motions. X793 Burke Com. (1844) IV. 154 His 
skill consists in.. following the indications given by nature, 
times, and circumstances. 1866 Geo. Eliot /i Holt xv. 
(ed. 2) II. 6 The case was nothing shortof a heavenly indica- 
tion. 1885 Tait Properties Matter i. x The indications of 
the senses are always imperfect, and often misleading. 

b. spec . in Med. A suggestion or direction as to 
the treatment of a disease, derived from the symp- 
toms observed. (App. the earliest use m Eng.) 

1541 Copland Galyen's Temp. 2 Bivb, It is euydent y l 
none indication is taken of the cause that hath excited and 
made the vlcere. Ibid, z Cijb, What is the indicacyon 
curatyfe taken of olde Sores ? 1651 Wittie Primrose's Pop. 
Em. 43 The use of indications, without which no remedy 
can be applyed. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 261 It is probable 
that the true indication of cure in typhus is to restore the 
oxygene. 1875 H. C Wood Therap, (1879) ?9 The term or 
expression indication for a given remedy, being in constant 
use, ought to be distinctly understood ; by i( is meant the 
pointings of nature, or, in other words, the evident needs of 
the system. 

■ c. The degree of some physical state, as pres- 
sure, temperature, etc., indicated by an instrument, 
as a barometer, anemometer, thermometer, etc.; 
the reading of a graduated instrument. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) II. 197 Settling the grand affair 
of the mercurial barometer, and its indications. x85o Tyn- 
dall Glac. 11. iii- 245 The effect . . produced was very large 
as measured by the indications of the instrument. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat (ed. 2) f 82 In comparing an English and 
a French barometer it is therefore necessary to reducethe 
indications of each to 32° Fahr. 


. INDICATOR.. 

2 . A sign, token, or symptom ; an expression by 
sign or token. . 

1660 H. More Myst.Godl, v. xv. 175 There are other in- 
dications of the beginning of a new Systeme of Prophecies. 
T]\2 Steele Sped. No. 350 !■ 2 Modesty is the certain In- 
dication of a great Spirit, and Impudence the Affectation 
of it. 2749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 16 A Black-Bird was 
seen, .which was looked on as an Indication that the Geese 
would soon follow. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. s) VI. 563 The 
will contained indications of such an intention. i860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea iii. g 158 Perhaps the best indication as to 
these cold currents, may be derived from the fish of the sea. 
2863 Lyell Antic. Man 16 No traces of grain .. nor any 
other indication that the ancient people had any knowledge 
of agriculture. 

• Indicative (indi’kativ, rnditetiv), a. (pbi) 
[ad. l' m indicatif -ive (Oresme, 14th c.) = Sp., It. 
indicativo, ad. L. indicatw-us (in sense 1 below), 
f. indical- : see Indicate and -ive. The fust pro- 
nunciation is that used in sense 1 ; the second is 
frequent, though not exclusive, in sense 2, in which 
it is recognized by Smart, 1836.] 

1 . Grant. That points out, states, or declares: 
applied to that mood of a verb of which the essential 
function is to state a relation of objective fact 
between the subject and predicate (as opposed to a 
relation merely conceived, thonght of, or wished, 
by the speaker). 

2530 Palsgr. 84 The indicative mode they use whan they 
shewe or tell a thyng to be done. 1669 Milton Acced, 
Grammar Wks. (2851) 447 The Indicative Mood sheweth 
or declareth, as laudo I praise. 5705 Hickeringiu. Priest- 
cr. 1. (1721) x6 The original Greek Word, translated search , 
may as well be translated in the Indicative Mood. 1876 
Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. 21) 62 note. In modern English it 
is getting .. more and more common to use the Indicative 
Mood in cases where the Subjunctive would be more cor- 
rect. 1892 Sweet Eng. Gram. I. 105 The statement he 
comes is in the 4 indicative ’ mood. 

b. Of a form of statement : Having the verb in 
the indicative mood ; assertive of objective fact. 

<22667 Jer. Taylor Div. Instil. Office Ministerial (R.), 
The instance of Isaac blessing Jacob, which in the several 
parts was expressed in all forms, indicative, optative, enun* 
ciative. 2872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s. v. Absolve 
te. It is a matter of controversy whether the indicative or 
the precative form of absolujion was the earliest. 

2 . That indicates, points out, or diiects; that 
hints or suggests, f Indicative day (see quot. and 

. cf. Indicant a.). 

1624 F. White Reply Fisher 525 It is a Precept indicatiue, 
or significatiue, what is fit to be done, but not obligant. 
2647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xlvii. 292 It was the first Indicative 
day, wherein the Physician might expect how the disease 
then would shew it selfe. 2653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 11 
The next is called Index, the indicative or demonstrative 
finger, because with jt we point at any thing. - 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac. vt. iv. (1737J III. 37 x That which we., 
havealready term’d her persuasive or indicative Effort. 1748 
Richardson Clatlssa (28x1) I. xii. 73, 1 shall pass over these 
v hole hundred of his puerile rogueries (although indicative 
ones I may say). 1B65 W. Collins Armadale iv. v, The 
lawyer’s indicative snuff-box was. .in one of his hands, as he 
opened the door with the other. 

b. Furnishing indications cf; suggestive cf. 

_ 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (x66s[ 315 Thete aie no such 
indicative Signs of any changes in States and times as 
mention hath been made of. 1772 Ann. Reg. 8/2 These 
transactions seemed indicative of some such consequences 
as followed. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. y The earlier 
philosophical work of the Romans, as if indicative of the 
youth of the people, is marked by power and genius, by 
boldness and in correct ne>s. x88* Westcott St. John ]ji- 
trod. 8 The portraiture of the people in (he fourth Gospel 
is no less indicative of its Jewi*h authorship. 

B. absol . and as sb. Gram. The indicative mood; 
an instance of this, a verb in the indicative mood, 
1530 Palsgr. 99 The first parson singular of the indiffinite 
tense of the indicative. __ a x 679 Poole in Spurgeon Trens. 
Dav. Ps. xxv, The infinitive is here thought to be put for 
the future tense of the indicative. 1870 Moulton tr. Winer's 
Gram. ^N. T. m. xli. The indicative denotes the actual, 
the conjunctive and optative that which is merely possible. 
1879 Roby LaL Gram. 11. 235 Principal clauses which con- 
tain an indicative or imperative. 1892 Sweet Eng. Grant. 

I. 107 The inflections of the English verb are so scanty 
that .. the distinction between indicative and subjunctive 
Is very slight. 

Indicatively (see prec.) , adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . Gram . In the indicative mood. 

« 1603 T. Cartwright Cotful. Rhein. N. T. (i6x8) 647 
Whether it be turned Imperatiuelyor Indicatiuely, it hurtetn 
not us. ^ 1882 Westcott St. John viii. 39 If ‘do' be taken 
imperatively in v. 38, the connexion is fetc.J. If it be taken 
indicatively, then the answer is [etc.]. 

2 . As regards indications given. 

^ <*17x1 Grew (J.), These images, formed in the brain, are 
indicatively of the same species with those of sense. 

3 . In an indicative manner ; so ns to point out. 

1856 Dickens Rogue's Life ii, I heard her say sweetly 

and indicatively 4 my father ’. 

Indicator (rndite'taj). [a. late L. indicator, 
agent-noun from indicare to Indicate; cf. F. m- 
dicatcur(\ 690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . One who or that which points out, or directs 
attention to, something. . 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. w. v. We ourselves, restricted to 
the duty of Indicator, shall forbear commentary. 1855 
Singleton Virgil 1. 72 O youth, The indicator of the crooked 
plough. ’1879 Froude Caesar ii. 9 Birds., were celestial 
indicators of the gods’ commands. 
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. INDICT.. 


b. An at. The muscle ■which extends the index 
or forefinger ; the extensor indicts . 

2696 Phillips, Indicator, one of the Muscles extending 
the Fore-finger. 1782 A. Monro Anal. Bones , Nerves, etc. 
191 The tendons of the indicator. 

c. In a microscope, A pointer which indicates 
the position of a special object in the field of view. 

1837 Goring & Pritchard A Hcrogr. 51 It would perhaps 
be advisable to have the tire of the . wheel roade_ broad 
enough to admit of four sets of divisions, over which the 
Indicator should extend with a sharp edge. 1883 J. Hogg 
Microsc. 191 Finders and Indicators. 

2 . That which serves to indicate or give a sug- 
gestion of something ; an indication of. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age te d.2) 73 They are the true indica- 
tors of strength. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qtted.fi 809) 
II. 98 Our silence and our looks were too sure indica- 
tors of the fatal tidings, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. i. s Ihe 
shells became the indicators of an action to which the mass 
.. had been subjected. 1882 Froude Carlyle II. 130 7 hey 
[clothes] were the outward indicators of the inward and 
spiritual nature. 

b. Anything used in a scientific experiment to 
indicate the presence of a substance or quality, 
change in a body, etc. ; csp. a chemical re-agent. ■ 
1842-3 Grove Corr. Pltys . Forces (1846) 19 The substance 
we use as an indicator does not undergo the same physical 
change as those whose dynamical relations we are examin- 
ing. ci86o Faraday Forces Nat . v. 129 You need be in 
no want of indicators to discover the presence of this attrac- 
tion. 1869 Roscoe Client. (1871) 25 Solids expand too little 
and gases too much to be convenient indicators. 

3 . lechn. A mechanical device or recording in- 
strument which indicates the condition of the 
apparatus, etc., to which it is attached ; e.g. : 

a. An instrument which indicates the pressure of steam 
on the piston of a steam-engine at each portion of its stroke, 
b. In mines: see quot. 1867. C. In a blast-furnace, a 
gauge which indicates the proper height of a charge [Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875). d. The dial and mechanism by which 
messages are indicated in a dial-telegraph. 0. An instru- 
ment which indicates the position at any moment of the 
cage In the shaft of a mine (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 
f. A contrivance in a lending library for showing what books 
are out or in. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 153 A most use- 
ful instrument, called an indicator, can be attached to the 
cylinder, which will point out the exact working state of 
the engine, how much of the steam is lost between the boiler 
and cylinder, [etc.]. 1857 Morning Star 30 Jan., The baro- 
meters in mines are sometimes furnished with an indicator, 
which tells the furnaceman when it reaches a certain point 
that he should light up a great fire. 1876 Routledge ' 
Discov.y 7*he actual power of a steam engine is ascertained 
by an instrument called the Indicator. 1876 Preecc & 
Sivewright Telegraphy 85 If the pointer in the indicator 
jumps., the currents are either too strong, or the pointer 
is too lightly adjusted. x885 Leeds Mercury 20 Jan. 5/4 
Causing him to lose sight of the indicator, which would 
show him the position of the cages in the shaft. 1886 T. 
Greenwood Public Libraries (1891) xix. 392 ( Indicators ) 
There are several methods Of showing to the public, by means 
of the devise.called the indicator, what books in a lending 
department are in use or on the shelves. Ibid. 393 [In] 1870 
.. Mr. John Elliot, public librarian of Wolverhampton, 
brought forward his indicator. 1898 Macfarlane Libr. 
Adiuinistr. 208. 

4 . Ornith. A honey-guide, a bird of the genus 
Indicator , or family Indicaloridx ; esp. the South 
African species, I. Sparmanni. 

First described by Sparrman (1777) who gave it the name 
of Cuculus indicator (Newton Diet. Birds 429). _ 

1835 Steedman Wander. S. A/r. 11. v. 189 7’he little honey- 
sucker, or indicator , kept fluttering before us with its cry 
of cherr, cherr. Ibid. 190 The trunk of a tree over which 
the indicator was hovering. 

5 . aft rib. and Comb., as indicator-card, the card 
on which an indicator-diagram is traced (Webster, 
1864); indicator-cylinder, the cylinder of a 
steam-engine indicator; indicator-diagram, a 
figure traced by the indicator of a steam-engine, 
showing the pressure at different points of the 
stroke (Webster, 1 864) ; indicator-muscle = In- 
dicator 1 b ; indicator-pointer, the pointer in 
a telegraph indicator ; indicator-telegraph, a 
form of telegraph in which the letters of a message 
are indicated by a pointer on a dial-plate. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1180/2 Near the mid-length of 
the ‘indicator-cylinder. 1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez' 
Winding Mach. 77 The mean .pressure is most easily de- 
duced from the theoretical ‘indicator diagram of the half 
stroke. 2882 Quain Ana!, ,'ed. 9) I. 224 The extensor in - 
diets or 'indicator muscle arises from the outer division of 
the posterior surface of the ulna. 1876 Preece & Sive- 
WRIGHT Telegraphy 85 If., the "indicator pointer lags be- 
hind and drops letters, the currents sent are too weak, or 
the springs are too stiffly adjusted. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1^182/1 Cooke and Wheatstone’s 'indicator-telegraph. 

Indicatory (rndikatori, i-ndikc'tari),**. [f. L. 
indicat ppl. stem of indicare to Indicate + -ory.] 

+ 1 . Med. Serving to indicate the nature or tendency 
of a disease ; symptomatic : cf. Indicant a. Obs. 

1590 Barrough Meth. Physick III. xiii. (1639) 119 If the 
flux . . be indicatory, the signes are rehearsed in another 
place. 1603 Sir C. Heydon^ Jud. Astrol. i. 29 Who will 
say that the. Physition in his Judgement by vrine, by indica- 
torie and criticall daies, by Symptomesand other arguments 
.. doeth intrude into the secret prouidence of God? 1624 
Donne 347 (T.) The Pharisees pretended, that if they 

had been in their fathers* days (those indicatory and judica- 
tory, those critical days\ they would not have been par- 
takers of the blood of the prophets. 


2 . Serving to indicate or point out something. 

<22734 North Lives (1826) II. iq 8 Sir Samuel Moreland 

published .. n device to prolong the indicatory space from 
three inches as in common tubes to a foot or more . . This 
lie called astatick barometer. 1824 Examiner 471/1 The 
overture is admirably spirited, indicatory, and impressive. 
2872 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (1877) § 298 Tne la of 
Saxon times has none of the indicatory or pointing force 
which lo now has. 2873 Sir C. W. Thomson Depths of 
the Sea vii. 294 The box which covers the coil and indi- 
catory part of the thermometer. 

3 . Indicative it/" something. 

1798 Bt.lsham Hist. Gt. Brit. an. 1781 (R.) Great prepara- 
tions were made., indicatory of an approaching siege. 1821 
Btackw. Mag. X. 675 7'he writer alludes to certain physio- 
gnomical peculiarities of the writers in . the Review, as in- 
dicatory of their character. 

Indicatrix (indik^'triks). [mod.L., fem. of 
Indicator : see -trix. Cf. Directrix.] 

1 . Geoin. The curve in which a given surface is 
cut by a plane indefinitely near. and parallel lo the 
tangent-plane at any point ; so called because it 
indicates the nature of the curvature of the surface 
at that point. 

2842 J. R. Young Math. Dissert, fi. 43 This evanescent 
curve, the limit of the interscctions of tne plane with the 
proposed surface, is that which Dupin calls the indicatrix. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 130 A plane parallel 
to the tangent plane and very near it cuts the surface in an 
ellipse, hyperbola, or two parallel straight lines, in the 
three cases respectively. This section, whose nature in- 
forms us as to whether the curvature be synclastic, anti- 
clastic, or cylindrical, at any point, was called by Dupin 
the Indicatrix. 

2 . Optical indicatrix ; name given by L. Fletcher 
to a surface (sphere, spheroid, or ellipsoid) devised 
to indicate by its geometrical characters the optical 
characters of rays of light refracted through a crystal 
of any kind. 

2892 L. Fletcher {title) The Optical Indicatrix and the 
Transmission of Light in Crystals. Ibid, so To the surface 
of reference the term Optical Indicatrix may be assigned. . 
The Indicatrix is identical in form with the ellipsoid of 
elasticity of various authors, the ellipsoid of polarisation of 
Cauchy, the ellipsoid of indices of MacCullagh, and the 
index.cllipsoid of Liebisch. 

il Indicavit (indik^'vit), sb. Law. [Substan- 
tive use of L. indiedvit ‘he has pointed out’, 3rd sing, 
perf. ind. of indicare to Indicate.] A writ of pro- 
hibition, by which a suit raised by one ecclesiastic 
against another on account of tithes, amounting to 
at least a fourth part of the profits of an advowson, 
might be removed from the ecclesiastical court to the 
king’s court, at the instance of the patron of the 
defendant, whose right of patronage would be pre- 
judiced if the plaintiff was successful in the spiritual 
court. 

[2285 Statute Westrn. c. 5 Cum per breve Indicavit im- 
pediatur rector alicujus ecclesie ad petendum derimas in vi- 
cina parochia. 2292 Britton v.x. § 12 La prohibicioun del 
Indicavit , a fere suspendre le play en Cristiene court jekes 
autaunt qe discus soil en nostre court par entre les avowez 
(etc.).] 1607 in Cowel Inter/r. 1642 Coke 2nd Inst. (2672) 
489 It appeareth by the ancient Writ .. of Indicavit .. that 
the right of tithes was tried in the Kings Court. 1768 
Blackstone Comm.* III. vii. 91 If the right of patronage 
comes at all into dispute . . there the ecclesiastical court 
hath no cognizance, provided the tithes sued for amount _toa 
fourth part of the value of the living, but may be prohibited 
at the instance of the patron by the king’s writ of indicavit. 

t I’ndice. Obs. rare. [a. F. indice (1501 in 
Hatz.-L)arm.), or ad. L .indicium Indicium.] An 
indication, sign, token. 

1636 B. Jonson Discov ., Homers Ulysses (Rtldg.) 744/2 
Too much talking is ever the indice of a foole. 2645 City 
Alarum 5 An infallible indice of self-emptinesse of worth. 

Indices, plural of Index. 

Indich, variant of Inditch, Obs. 

Indicia, plural of Indicium. 

Indicial (indi'Jal), a. [f. Indici-um + -al ; but 
in senses 2 and 3 used as adj. to Index.] 

1 . Of the nature of an indicium ; indicative. 

a 1849 Poe Lancy Wks. 1864 III. 380 The renown thus 
acquired is strongly indicial of his deficiency in that nobler 
merit. 

2 . Of the nature or form of an index. 

2858 J. P. Collier {title\ Shakespeare’s ...Poems, edited 
with copious notes and indicial Glossary. 

3 . Ornith. Of or pertaining to the index-finger. 

1895 Pop. Set. Monthly Apr. 764 The claws on the indicial 

digits of young gallinules are pretty well developed. 

+ Indi*cible, a. Obs. Also 5 -dycybylle, 6 
-dycible. [a. OF. indicible (14S0 in Hatz.-Darm.) 
or ad. med.L. indicibilis , f . in- (In- 3) 4- dicibilis , 
f. dicere to say : see Diclble.] Unspeakable, in- . 
expressible. . j 

2480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xii. xix, It is grete joye and in- 
dicible gladnes to all hys enemies. . 2482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.t 40 Owte of that same fowle ponde bysyly brake a 
myste of an indycybylle stenche. c 1532 Du W es I nl rod. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 2037 To consider and beholde the indicible 
vertues of the whiche our Lorde .. hath .. made [you] to 
shine. 2685 Evelyn Mrs. Godolphin (1888) 151 O vnpara- 
lell’d loss ! O griefe indicible. 

Indiciduous, obs. form of Indeciduous. 

t In di 'cion l . Obs. rare — l . [a. OF. indicion, 
variant of indiction (Godef.).]. = Indiction 3. 


C1532 Du Wes Inlrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1079 Indiclons that 
ben made^of ihrc lustres, which ben iyftene yeres. 
tlndi'cion-. Obs. rare. Also -dit-. [irreg.f, 
L. indie- (see Index, Indicate) + -(c) ion, -tiox] 
~ Indication, Indicium. 

1541 CorLAND Galyen's Tcrap. 2 B iij, The prymytyfe 
cause serueth nothynge to the indicion of curynge,ahhoughc 
it be vtyle to the knowledge of the dysease, to them tot 
haue knowen the nature of venymous fceastes byvseand 
experience, and therof taketh curatyfe indicion. 1588 R 
Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 85^ And if.. the Judged® 
vnderstand by witnesse and by indicions that hee isfaultie 
and culpable. Ibid. 379 That is a sufficient indition [etc.]. 

II Indicium (mdi-Jiwn). PI. indicia. [1,. in- 
diciutn sign, mark, etc., f. indie- : see Index, Ixdi- 
cave.] An indication, sign, token. Chiefly in//. 

1625-45 Purchas Pilgrims II. x. 18^7 Other sufficient 
Indicia , or cuidcnce besides. Ibid., This Indicium of this 
Malefactor. 1675 Hannah Woolley Gentlciy. Companion 
55 A ridiculous Garb is the most certain indicium of a 
foolish person. 1776 Sir J. Burrow Repot is K. Bench IV. 
2366 Now where are the Indicia or distinguishing marks 
of Ideas ? 2815 Scott Guy M. x. The corpse afforded no 
other indicia respecting the fate of Kennedy. 1862 Six. 
G. C. Lewis Astron. Anc. iv. 2 We may perhaps rather 
wonder that Hipparchus should have succeeded in discover- 
ing this truth by means of the far and faint indicia which 
were within his reach. 

Indico, obs. form of Indigo. 

Indicolite (indrkJbit), Min. [f. Gr. ivfon 6 -v 
Indigo +-lite: named by d’Andrada in 1800.] 
An indigo-coloured variety of tourmaline. 

1808 T. Allan List Min. 38 Indicolite .. from Uto in 
Sweden. 1816 Cleveland Min. 262 Indicolite . . has an 
indigo blue color, sometimes so dark, that it appears almost 
black. 2843 Portlock Geol. 213 The Indicolite, of a fine 
blue colour, occurs in the granite of Donegal. 

Tndict (indart\ vP Forms: a. 4-6 endyte, 
4-7 endite, 6 endight (endict). 0 . 4-9 indite, 
5 indyte,(6 indygbt, 6-7 indight). 7. 7- indict. 
[ME. endite-n , a. AF. endite-r to indict, charge, 
accuse, corresponds in form to OF. enditcr, -dilier, 
-ditter, answering to a late L. type *indietare, f. 
in - (In--) + dietdre to say, declare, Dictate. But 
the OF. verb is recorded only in the senses ‘make 
known, indicate, dictate, suggest, compose, write, 
instruct, inform, prompt, incite * (Godef.), so that 
the history of the AF. and ME. word is not clear. 
A corresponding med.L. indicldre to indict, accuse, 
is cited by Du Cange only in English legal use, 
and seems to be merely the latinized form of the 
AF. and ME. verb, in accordance with which 
again the ME. endite has been altered to indite% 
and (since 1 600) written indict , though the spoken 
word remains indite . See also Indite v. 

The sense of endite , indict, may have arisen from L. in- 
dict rc ‘ to declare publicly taken as in It. indieere 1 to de- 
nounce ’ (Floriol ; but it comes near to a sense of L. indicate 
to Indicate, ‘to give evidence against’; and it appftarsas 
if there had been, in late L. or Romanic, some confusion of 
the L. verbs indicare, in die ere, indietdre : thus in It., Florio 
has * Indicare , to shew, to declare, to utter ; also to endite 
and accuse, as Indieere ’ ; * Indieere , to intimate, denounce, 
manifest, declare ; . .also to accuse, to appeach or detect ’ ; 
‘ Indit tare, to indite; also as Indieere ’ ; * Indittore , an in- 
diter, a denouncer ; also an intimator 

X 1 . trans. To bring a charge against; to ac- 
cuse (a person) for (f of) a crime, as (pc for) a 
culprit, esp. by legal process. 

• [1278 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 4/2 Ceus ke sunt enditee par quatre 
hunefredez. 2292 Britton 1. v. § 8 II n’i deit estre, car mei 
endita [he ought not to be upon the jury, because he in- 
dicted me].] 

a. 2303 R. Brunne Handl.Synne 1340 What shul we sey 
of hys dytours. .]>at fer hate a trewman wyl endyte?. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 307 Neyther is blamelees pe bisshop 
ne chapleyne, For her eyther is endited. 1393 / bid. C. 
xvi. 119 Ferly me hynkeh, Bote dowel endite 3ow, in die 
iudicii. 2480 Caxton Citron. Eng. cxciii. 269 Els the man 
that ought it shold be falsely endy ted of forest or of felonye. 
1537 Wriothes ley Citron. (1875) I. 62 Which too lordes 
were endighted of highe treason against the Kinge. 1581 
J. Bell H addon's Ansiy. Osor. 211 You must withall endite 
guiltie of the same crime, the best and most approved 
.. interpretours of elder age. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s 
Viet. 1. xxvi, Justice herself the plaintiffe to endite him. 

0. C2440 Promp. Parv. 261/1 Indytyd be lawe, for tres- 
pace, indictatus. 1530 Palsgr. 590/2, I indyte a man by 
indytement. 2592 Warner Alb. Eng. vm. xl. (1612) 194 He 
being then indighted Was hardly found a Felon. 2593 
Nashe s, Lett. Confut. 6 Hold vp thy hand G. H. thou art 
heere indited for an incrocher. 2652 Ashmole Theat. Ghent. 
196 Thereof the People will the at Sessions indighL *“7? 
Trans. Crt . Spain 53 Your Majesty might have indited 
him, or received his Justifications. 

y . a 2626 Bacon Max. <5- Uses Com. Law (1636) 66 If he 
bee indicted of felony, or treason. 2640-4 jn Rushw. ntst. 
Coll. nt. (1692) I. 59 William Coltman .. did indict him At 
the Sessions at Newgate. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 110 ^ 4 
One of her Admirers who was indicted upon that very Head. 
<12713 Ellwood Autobiog. (1885) 285 They indicted our 
friends as rioters. 1764 Burn Poor Lazos 247 I* a 
be indicted for an assault. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2J # • 
225 Let anyone who will, indict him on the charge of loving 
base gains. . , 

2 . To make (it) matter of indictment ; to charge 
(a thing), rare. 

a 2670HACKCT Cent. Sernt. (1675) 483 That their own in- 
famy should be endited against them to after ages. 

Scott F. M. Perth xxv, It is indited against Simon O lover 
. .that he hath spoken irreverent discourses. 
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INDICTMENT, 


Hence Indi'cted///. «.l, Indrcting vhl. $b . 

c 144a Promp* Parv . 139/2 Endytyd,or indytyd for trespas, 
indicates. Ibid. 140/1 Endytynge' (A', indytinge) of tres* 
pace, indictacio . 1529 More A «/>//.' Soulys Wks. 290/2 The 
byshoppe of London was in a greate "rage for endyghtynge 
of certayne curates of extorcyon and incontinencye. 1785 
Crabbe Newspaper Wks. 1834 II. 124 Rector, doctor, and 
attorney pause . . on . . Indited roads and rates that still 
increase. 

flndi'ct, v. 2 06 s. Also 7 erron. indight, 
indite, [f. L. indict ppl. stem of indicere to 
declare, proclaim, announce, appoint, f. in- (In- 2 ) 
+ diccre to say, tell, declare, etc. : cf. addict , con- 
tradict , predict. In OF. endire, indire , pa. pple. 
in 1 6th c. indict (Godef.), which may have con- 
tributed to the formation of the Eng. word.] 

1 . To declare authoritatively, announce, proclaim, 

a. To proclaim (a public meeting), convoke or 
summon (a council, assembly). 

1538 Epist . Hen. VIII (title-p.), The Kynges Hyghenes 
owght neyther to sende nor go to the CounctU, indicted at 
Vincence. 1565 Harding in Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 584 
To summon them to the Councel, which the Pope thought 
good to indict at Trent. 1639 Chets. Its Proclam. Scot. 2 
We were pleased to cause indict a free generall assembly 
to be holden at Glasgow. 1648 Sir E. Nicholas Let. in 
Carte Ormonde (1735) III. 584 Cromwell .. stays there to 
assist in perfecting the business of indighting a new Parlia- 
ment. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. yin. Wks. 
184B 1 . 165 The consuls used to indict a meeting of the 
senate. _ 1720 > IVodrow Corr. (1843) H* 535 The next As* 
sembly is indited to May ix, 1721. 

b. To proclaim, announce, or ordain (a religious 
observance, esp, a solemn fast or festival) ; to fix 
or name (a day for a fast or festival). 

1590 H. Barrow in Confer. Hi. 55 You. .solemnlie indict 
an Eaue, a day, on the one a fast, on the other a solemne 
feast. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cottsc. iv. vii, (1654) 357 In 
some solemn^ fasts indicted by the Church for some pub- 
lique humiliation. x66z Gunning Lent East 50 To break 
. .the Lent indicted to Believers. 1702 C. Mather Magit. 
Chr. vu. App, (1852) 651 The pastor of the church there in- 
dicted a day for prayer with fasting. 

c. To declare or proclaim (peace or war). 

c *555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen . VIII (Camden) 186 The 
Pope should indicte a general peace among all Christian 
•princes. 1671 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 229 His Majesty's 
ministers being recalled from their respective ministries 
abroad, the war was fully indicted. 

H 2 . To indicate : cf. Indiction 6. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. , Moles , etc. 31 (It) indicts to 
the native some kindes of strife. 

Hence + Indrcted ppl. a. 2 
1685 Evelyn Mrs. Godolphiu 173 (R. Suppl.) Upon indicted 
fastdayes, how extraordinary were her recesses and devo- 
tions on euery Friday. ' 

Indict, obs. erron. fomti of Indite. 
Indictable (indsi-tab’l), a. [f. Indict v. 1 + 

-ABLE.] 

1, Liable to be indicted or accnsed of a crime. 
J706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Indictable , that may be . . in- 
dicted or prosecuted. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 97. 1/3 We 
stand Indictable of a Non-compliance. X762 tr. By selling's 
Syst. Geog. V. 310 The abbot.. should not be indictable 
before any other person than the Emperor. 1817 Cobbett 
Wks. XXXII. 72 These gallant Knights.. are, I think, 
fairly indictable for an attempt at fraud. 

2 . That renders one liable to an indictment ; on 
account of which an indictment may be raised. 

X72X Mod. Rep. X. 336 The keeping of a gaming bouse is 
an offence indictable at common law as a nusance. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. I. ii. (ed. 2) 167 The reasons, .extended 
equally to every indictable offence. 1860 Emerson Cond, 
Life , Culture Wks. (Bohn) II. 364 The sufferers parade 
their miseries, ..reveal their indictable crimes that you may 
pity them. 1871 Blackje Four Phases 1.131 Even though 
the points had been proven, there was no indictable offence. 
Hence Indi’ctably.o'c/z'., so as to be indictable. 
18*4 De Quincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XII. X94 If the novel 
be German, this is indictably indecent, 
f Indrctament. Obs. rare ~ l . [ad. med.L. 

indictamentum an accusation, f. indict are = A Fr. 
enditer to accuse.] = Indictment. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (18B0) 39 All 
such indictaments as shalbe agaynst him. 

Indictee (indaitP). -Also 6-7 enditee. [f. 
Indict vf + -ee.] A person indicted or charged 
with a crime. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. vii. (1588) 517 To certifie an other 
Record of the acquittall of that Enditee. 1613 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 404 No enditor be put in enquests vpon the de- 
liuerance of enditees of felonies or trespasse. 1721 St. 
German's Doctor <$■ Stud. 316 The Judges knew of their 
own knowledge that the Indictee was guilty. 

Indicter (indartw). Forms: 5 indy tar, 6 en- 
dightour, indighter, 7 enditor, inditer, in- 
dictor, 7 - indicter. [a. AF. enditcur, f. enditer 
to Indict vX] One who indicts, a formal accuser. 

[1292 Britton i. v. § 8 Ay presumpdoun de ly et de touz 
mes enditours, qe, etc. [I presume of him and all my indicters, 
that, etc.).) c 1460 Towneley My si. xx. 24 AU fais indytars 
Quest mangers and Iurers . , Ar welcom to my sight. 1533 
More Apol. xl. Wks. 908/2 Thendightours maye haue eui- 
dence geuen them a part, or haue heard of the matter ere 
they came there, a 1535 — Wks. 987 (R.) Maister More 
saUh yet further that vpon indlghtmentes at Sessions the 
mdighters vse not to shewe y* names of.them that gaue 
them informacion. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII , ^46 (R.) In them 
(king's suite).. there passetb a double jurie, the indictors, 
and the tryors. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 51 By Law 
Vol. V. 


no man may be Accuser, and Witness; Inditer and Iurer. 
1872 Daily Nesvs 5 Oct. 5 [He] has been accused. .of pla- 
giarism, and occasionally proofs positive have been furnished 
by his indicters. 

Indiction (indbkjbn). [ad. L. indiction-em , 
noun of action from indicere to appoint, announce, 
Indict v. perh. immed. a. OF. indiction y indic- 
tiun (Ph.de Thann, 12th c.).] 

1 . The action of ordaining or announcing authori- 
tatively and publicly ; an appointment, declaration, 
proclamation. 

1563-87 Foxe A.fi M. (1506) 642/2 A prorogation is made 
before the terme is expired and not after, for after, it is 
rather called an newe indiction or appointment. 1586 Ferns 
Bias. Gentrie 153 A bereald must be courageous to promul- 
gate the cruell indictions of warres (by his soueraignes com- 
maunde). 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) x6i Ac- 
cording to the Kings indiction, the Assembly met and sate 
at Edenburgh.. a 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 1536 (R.) He 
agreed that neither he nor they should accept of the indic- 
tion of a General Council, but by all mutual consent. 1731 
Chandler tr. Liviborch’s Hist. Iftquis. II. no He must 
take care that the Rectors of the Churches have these 
Letters of Indiction on Sunday. X872 W. H. Jervis Gallican 
Ch. I. ii. 150 The bull of indiction was so worded as to admit 
the view for which the French contended. 

2 . The decree or proclamation of the Roman 
Emperors fixing the valuation on which the pro- 
perty-tax was assessed at the beginning of each 
period of fifteen years ; hence, the tax or subsidy 
paid on the basis of this assessment. Also transf. 

1586 Fekne Blaz. Gentrie J47 Their indiction or subsedie 
(called the indiction of fifteene yeares) was payd in this 
manner, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serin., Giving Caesar his 
Due (2661) 735 Besides those other ordinary, the indictions 
for war (which we call subsidies) are part of qua* Caesar is 
too. 1781 Gibbon Decl. fy F . xvii. II. 62 The emperor sub- 
scribed with his own hand, and in purple ink, the solemn 
edict, or indiction, which was fixed up in the principal city 
of each diocese, during two months previous to the first day 
of September. And, by a very easy connection of ideas, the 
word indiction was transferred to the measure of tribute 
which it prescribed, and to the annual term which it allowed 
for the payment. 1848 Hallam Mid. Ages si. Note vii. I. 
306 The indiction, or land-tax, imposed on the subjects of 
the Roman empire. 2851 Sir J. Stephen Lect. Hist. Fr. 
(2852) 1 . 25 There was a new assessment, or, as it was called, 
indiction, every fifteenth year. 

3 . The fiscal period of fifteen years, instituted by 
the Emperor Constantine in a.d. 313, and reckoned 
from the 1st of Sep. 312, which became a usual 
means of dating ordinary events and transactions, 
and continued in use as such down through the 
Middle Ages. Also called Cycle or Era of in- 
diction or indictions. 

Besides this, the original or Constantinopolitan Indiction , 
there were also the Constantinian (adopted on mistaken 
grounds in Western Europe) which began on Sept. 24, and 
the so-called Roman or Pontifical , beginning with the 
commencement of the civil year. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 255 pc Romayns. .hadde 
of every lond Jjat j>ey hadde i-wonne hre manere tribute in 
fiftene 3ere, and cleped )>e fiftene 3ere Indictioun. 1552 
Huloet, Indiction, which is the space of fiftene yeres and 
used after the church of Rome, indictio. 2613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 127 Computation of times, as amongst 
the Greekes by Olympiads, and amongst the Romans by 
Lustra and Indictions. a x6s6 Ussher Ann % (1658) 641. 
1702 Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 692 From this year [312] 
began that noted TEra or period of time called the In- 
die l ion. 2824 T. Tegg Chron. Introd. 17 The Cycle of 
Indiction . .was established by Constantine a.d. 312; if 
therefore from any given year of the Christian era 312 be 
subtracted and the remainder be divided by 15, the year of 
this cycle will be obtained. 1897 W. M. Ramsay in 
Expositor Apr. 275 The indictions are not known to have 
been in use earlier than the fourth century, 
b. transf. Any similar cycle of years. 

1843 Prescott Mexico j. iv. (1864) 36 To enable them to 
specify any particular year, they divided the great cycle into 
four smaller cycles, or indictions, of thirteen years each. 

4 . A specified year in the recurring period of 
fifteen years, counting from a.d. 3 12-3 13, indicated 
by its numerical position in the cycle ; the number 
thus indicating a year. 

• 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 253 After he concep- 
cioun of Iohn Baptiste, J>e sixte mon^e, he fyve and twenty 
day of Marche, in a Friday, he ten^e day of the mone, \>e 
twelfhe Inductioun (Higden Indictione duodecimo. ; Hart, 
transl. the xii th “ indiccion), at Nazareth in Galilee, Crist is 
iconceyved of h e virgine Marie. 2447 Bokenham Seyniys 
(Roxb.) 28 The secunde yer of the forseyd pope Sergye, and 
thwelfte indiccyoun. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. vn.ix. (1636) 
661 Adde to the yeere of the Lord given 3, and divide the 
product thereof by 15, and the remainder shall be the 
number of the said Indiction. 1657 Norik's Plutarch 
(1676) Add. Lives 41 [Cbarlemain] died.. in the year^of our 
Lord eight hundred and fourteen, the seventh Indiction, on 
the fifth Calends of February. 2710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes 
iv. 178 These things were enacted in the Year of the Incar- 1 
nation of our Lord 85s, in the third Indiction, on the Nones j 
of November. 1861 Scrivener Introd. Crit. N. Test 183 
note , The letter x is quite illegible, but the Indiction 9 
belongs only to a.d. 831, ii3t, 1431- l8 7 S — Lect. Text 
N. Test. 15 The year of the Greek era, and sometimes the 
proper Indiction of that year. 

+ 5 . An ecclesiastical observance authoritatively 
enjoined, or the period during which it is observed ; 
esp. a public fast. Obs. 

2642 Milton Reform.^ t. .Wks. (1847) 10/1 He that cannot 
tell of stations and indictions . . shall be counted a lank, 
shallow, insufficient man, 1665 Evelyn Corr. 9 Feb., The 
Lenten abstinence minds me of another incongruity., the 


frequency of our Theatrical pastimes during that Indiction. 
1685 — Mrs. Godolphin (xE8S) X75 Not onely did she fast 
on dayes of Indiction, and such as the Church enjoynes. 
s ^ 6 . ^Indication; cf. Indict v 2 2. Obs. 

| 2653 R. Sanders Physiogn., Moles etc. 21 (It) is the in- 

dietton of a short life. 

Indictional (indi-kjanal), a. [f. pree. + -alJ 
Of or pertaining to an indiction or cycle of years. 

2702 Beverley Apoc. Quest. $ The rest of the parts of 
Prophetic Time are not strictly Indictional by themselves, 
but joyn’d one part with another, fall into Indictions. 1897 
W. M. Ramsay in Expositor Apr. 275 The indictional 
periods of fifteen years. 

Indictive (indi-ktiv), a. rare. [ad. L. indic- 
tiv-us proclaimed, f. indicere : see Indict v. 2 and 
-ivE. (In sense 2 from Indict t/. 1 )] 

f 1 . Proclaimed or appointed by authority. Obs. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Indictive , that which is declared, 
appointed, or solemnly uttered, whereunto the people were 
wont to be called by Proclamation. 2696 Kennett Roma: 
Antiq. ir. x. (R.), The f units publicum, .may be sometimes 
understood as entirely the same with the indictive funeral, 
and sometimes only as a species of it. 1727 -4s Chambers 
Cyc /.j Indictive, an epithet given to certain feast-days 
appointed by the Roman magistrates. 

2 . Accusing, containing an indictment or charge. 

2880 ' Mark Twain* Tramp Abr . I. 73 Each sang his 
indictive narrative in tum. 


Indictment (indaHment). Forms: a. 4-6 
endyte-, 4-8 endite-, 5 endyt-, 6 endyght-, 
6-7 endightment. 0 . 5-6 indyte-, 6-8 indite-, 
7 indigBtment. 7. 6- indictment, [a. AF. en- 
ditement, -diclement, f. enditer Indict t/.L] 

1 . The action of indicting or accusing, a formal 
accusation j spec, in Eng. Law, the legal process 
in which a formal accusation is preferred to and 
presented by a Grand Jury. Hence the phrases 
to bring in or lay an indictment , and (of the Grand 
Jury) to find an indictment . 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8915 Ne quest take of 
endytement Yn holy cherche, o(>er jerde purseynt. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 261/2 Indytynge, or indytement for trespas, 
indictacio. 2460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 247 The tydingis 
of this endytment cam to the knowlech of the duke of 
Glouceter ; and he ..swore on the Holy Gospel, that it vas 
nevyr his purpos, ne his wil, for to purpos no thing ageyn 
the velfare of the kyng. *582 Lambarde Eiren. iv. v. 
(158S) 484, I take an Enditement to be the Verdite of the 
Iurors, grounded upon the accusation of a third person. 
2645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 356 Who dares bring in 
such a foul endightment against the divine law. 2682 
Bunyan Holy IVarx ii, Mr. Haughty,.. How sayest thou? 
Art thou guilty of this indictment or not ? a 1716 South 
Serin. (1717) III. 512 The Hand-writing against him may 
be Cancelled in the Court of Heaven, and j'et the Endite- 
ment run on in the Court of Conscience. 2769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. xix. 262 When such an indictment is therefore 
found by a grand jury of freeholders in the king's bench, . . 
it is to be removed by a writ of certiorari into the court of 
the lord high steward. 2849 James Woodman xiii, You 
plead, my lord, to an indictment 1 have never laid. 1886 
Farrar Hist. Interpret. 309 An even more tremendous 
■indictment against the decadent morality of Rome and her 
priesthood might he drawn from the writings of Petrarch. 
fig. 2645 Milton Tetrack. (1852) 246 Must we against the 
glory of Gods transcendent Jove towards us be still the ser- 
vants bf a literall * indightment'? 

b. The legal document containing the charge ; 

* a written accusation of one or more persons of a 
crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, and presented 
upon oath by, a grand jury * (Blackstone). Hence 
to draw (up) an indictment . 

2506 W. de Words {title) The boke of Tustyces of peas the 
charge with . . all that longyth to ony Justyce to make en- 
dytements of haute treason, petyt treason. 2548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI 11 \ 86 When thenditement was openly redde, 
the Duke sayd it is false. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, xit. vi. t 
Here is the Indictment of the good Lord Hastings, Which 
in a set Hand fairely is engross'd. That it may be to day 
read o’er in Paules. 2660 South Strut. (27x7) Iv. 7 Notaries 
and Journeymen to Courts, to draw up Inditements, Bonds, 
Leases, Contracts, and the like. 2686 F. Spence tr, Varil- 
las’ Ho. Medicis 15 The Enditement was drawn up. 2855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. (1889) II. 177 A motion in arrest 
of judgment was instantly made, on the ground that a Latin 
word endorsed on the back of the indictment was incorrectly 
spelt. 2883 Sir J. F. Stephen Hist. Crim. Law J. 274 
When they (the grand jury) have heard enough to satisfy 
themselves that a prima facie case is or is not made out 
against the prisoner, they endorse upon the indictment * a 
true bill ' or ‘ no true bill ' as the case may be. 
fig. 2875 M*Lares Serin. Ser. 11. vi. 103 The gloomy in- 
dictment has been penned by our own hands. 


c. Bill of indictment, <the written accusation as 
preferred to the Grand Jury, before it has been by 
.them either found a true bill, or ignored. 

c 2530 Star Chatnb. Proceed, in Proc. Soc. Antiq. Ser. it. 
IV. 322 The seid William Trewhitt toke_ the seid billes of 
indytement of the seid fyle. 2589 Pasquits Return C nj b. 
The .. Elders .. had neuer put vppe any Billes of endight- 
ment against her the last Parliament. 2678 Hale Hist. 
Placit. Cor. (1736) xxii. II. 157 If a hill of indictment for 
murder, or other capital offence be presented against A, if 
upon the hearing the king’s evidence, .they are dissatisfied, 
they (the grand inquest) may return the bill ignoramus. 
2769 Blackstone Covivi. IV. xxiii. 302 A presentment. .is 
the notice taken by a grand jury of any offence from their 
own knowledge or observation, witnoutany bill of indictment, 
laid before them at the suit of the king. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India (1826) V. S 3 The absurdities with which a bill 
of indictment is frequently stuffed. 

2 . Scots la-v. A form of process by which a. 
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criminal is brought to trial at the instance of the 
Lord Advocate ; the formal written charge. 

1773 Erskise Just. iv. iv. § 87 The trial of proper crimes.bv 
the court of justiciary proceeds either on indictment, which 
method is generally observed when the accused person to be 
tried is in prison, or [etc.]. Ibid. § 89 That part of the indict- 
ment.. which contains the ground of the charge against the 
defender, and the nature and degree of the punishment that 
he ought to suffer, is called the libel. 1861 Belt s Did. Lazo 
Scot. 440/2 Where the private party is the principal prose- 
cutor.. it is not in the form of an. indictment that he brings 
his action, but in the form of criminal letters. Ibid. 441/x 
The indictment is prepared in a syllogistic form, in which 
the major proposition states the nature of the crime .. the 
minor proposition states the offence actually committed .. 
the conclusion is, that on the panel’s.conviction by the jury, 
he ought to suffer the punishment inflicted by law on the 
crime. 

L Indi'Ctilar, a. Obs. rare. [£ L. indie ulus , 
- um , dim. of Index + -ar.] Of the nature of, or 
containing, a list or catalogue. 

17x6 M. Davies Athcn. Brit. III. Conamina Lyr. Ded., 
An Indicular Essay upon the Domestic!: Criticisms . and 
Clerical Characters .. contain'd in his said Athens? Britan • 
nicx. 

||X*ndicum. Obs. [L. Indicum (Pliny), ad. 
Or. T yStfcov, neut. of ’IrStubs Indian.] — Indigo. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxxii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Indicum is founde in Caues of Inde, ipi3t in slyme w* fome 
clemynge to f>e slyme & ayrie wij> wondre medlinge of kinde 
purpur and of blewe. 1558 Warde tr. A lexis 1 Seer. 1. 89 a, 
Stiepe the Indicum in thicke redde wyne. 27x2 tr. Pomet’s 
/fist. Drags I. gr There is a Meal made of Anil, that is 
only distinguished from the Indicum.. as being made out of 
the entire Plant. 

Indies (i'ndiz), sb. pi. [Plural of Indie or Indt, 
adaptation of L. India .] 

1 . A name given to India and the adjacent regions 
and islands, and also to those lands of the Western 
Hemisphere discovered by Europeans in the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries, and originally supposed to be 
part of the former ; with the progress of geographical 
knowledge the two were distinguished as East 
Indies and West Indies, q.v. 

In mod. English use, Indies without qualification means 
the East Indies ; and West Indies is (in strict use) confined 
to the group of islands lying to the east of Central America ; 
but, in translations from French, Spanish, or Portuguese, 
Indies often occurs in its 16th c. sense. 

1555 Eden Decades 174 All that trauayle into these Indies 
haue greater respecte to iuker and gaynes then diligently to 
searche the woorkes of nature. Ibid. 175 {heading) Of the 
ordinary nauygation from Spayne to the Weste Indies. 
1588 T. Hickock {title) The Voyage and Trauaile of M. 
Caesar Frederick., into theEast India, the Indies, and beyond 
the Indies. 1605 Jeronimo in Hazl. Dodslcy IV. 354 Alas, 
that Spain cannot of peace Forbear a little coin, the Indies 
being so near. 1662 StillINGFL. Orig. Sacr. m. iii. % 1 
Telling men that there are Jewels of inestimable value in 
the Indies. 1700 Toland Clito viii. 6 Both Indys gladly 
will thy Handmaids be. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits viii. 
(1857) 140 The English did not calculate the conquest of the 
Indies. 

1 2 . Used allusively for a region or place yielding 
great wealth or to which profitable voyages may be 
made. Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iii. 79 They shall be my East 
and West Indies. 26x3 — Hen. VIII, iv. i. 45 Our King 
ha’s all the Indies in nts Armes. cx 640 [Shirley] Capt. 
Underwit 11. iii. in Bullen O. PL II, 353 , 1 am sailing now 
to my owne Indies, And see the happie Coast, too. a 1700 
B. E. Diet . Cant. Crew, Black-Indies , Newcastle, from 
whence the Coals are brought. 1742 Jarvis Quix. u. iv. Iiv, 
Regarding it [Spain] as their Indies, to which they are cer- 
tain of making a profitable voyage. 

IndifFeasable, obs. form of Indefeasible. 
Indifference 1 (indrferens). Also 6 -aunce. 
[f. as Indifferency ; see -ence. Cf. F. indiffe- 
rence (1629 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of 
being indifferent. 

+ 1 . The making of no difference between con- 
flicting parties ; impartiality ; *= Indifferency I . 

X533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1008/1 He is . . farre fro 
such indifference & equttie, as ought and must be in the 
iudges. 1537 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 140 
Trustyng in yor wysdomes and indifferaunces, and upon the 
fidelyte ye here unto us. 1642 Declar. Lords <$- Com. 
7 Nov. 3 Reasonable satisfaction shall be made unto them, 
.. according to Justice and indifference. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. ix. (1700) 1x6 Thus I have set down the different 
Opinions in this point, with that true Indifference that I 
intend to observe on such other occasions, a 1754 Fielding 
Conversation Wks. 1784 IX. 371 The gentlemen, .are to be 
seated with as much seeming indifference as possible, unless 
there be any present whose degrees claim an undoubted 
precedence. 

2 . Absence of feeling for or against ; hence esp: 
Absence of care for or about a person or thing; 
want of zeal, interest, concern, or attention ; un- 
concern, apathy. Const, to, towards . 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xn, (1701) 471/2 Eratosthenes 
relates, That he . . often carried to Market Birds, or . . Pigs 
to sell, and managed his Houshold-Affairs with the like in- 
difference, insomuch as he is reported to have washed a 
Sow. 17x1 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Worthy 
Montagu 26 Feb., Your indifference to me does not hinder 
me from thinking you capable of tenderness. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones i. xi, She behaved to him before company 
with the highest degree of indifference.. 1756 Burke Subl. 
< 5 - B. 1. ii, The human.mind is often . . in a state neither of 
pain nor pleasure, which I call a state of indifference. 1828 
Scott P. M. Perth vi, * Perhaps never, if such be my 


father’s pleasure continued Conachar, with assumed in- 
difference. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 8 Her 
indifference was towards her parents, and most who crossed 
her daily path. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xlv. (1862) IV. 56 
The feeling towards Athens was rather indifference than 
hatred. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xiv, A look of complete 
indifference to his own external appearance. 

3. Indetermination of the will (cf. Indifferency 
3), or of a body to rest or motion ; neutrality. 

1728 Pemberton Nezvlon's Philos . 29 All bodies have such 
an indifference to rest, or motion, that if once at rest they 
remain so [etc.]. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. .66 
It will tear up the main foundation whereon they build 
their doctrine of indifference [of the will], namely, that 
without it there could be no demerit, and consequently no 
room for punishment. 1831 Lardner Hydrost. vii. 224 
A solid immersed in a liquid may have several distinct 
positions of equilibrium, instability, and indifference. 1886 
W. Cunningham St. Austin iv. 128 The indifference of the 
human will, its perfect ability to choose this or that. 

f 4 . The quality of being indifferent, or neither 
decidedly good nor evil (cf. Indifferency 6). Obs. 

1690-1 Tillotson Strut. (1728) I. 355 Conscience is no- 
thing else but the Judgment of a Man’s own Mind con- 
cerning the Morality of his actions; that is, the Good or 
Evil, or Indifference of them. 

b. ‘Passableness ; mediocrity; as, indifference of 
quality’ (Webster, 1864). 

5 . Want of difference or distinction between 
things ; = Indifferency 7. 

Doctrine of indifference \ the doctrine (of certain 12th c. 
philosophers) that universals are individuals considered in 
those respects in which they do not differ from other indi- 
viduals of the same kind. 

*636 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 242/1 He asserted 
Indifference, that there is no difference of things. 2662 
Gunning Lent Fast 194 Each one therefore .. is willing 
through these daies, to keep himself from indifference of 
meats. 2850 Maurice Moral Met. Philos . I. 558 We can- 
not y’ork ourselves into his [Abelard’s] passionate feelings 
against this doctrine of Indifference. 

0 . The fact of not mattering or making no differ- 
ence ; unimportance ; esp. in phrase a mailer of in- 
difference ; also, an instance of this; a thing or 
matter of no essential importance. 

1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 76 Those neighboring differ- 
ences, or rather indifferences, are what I speak of, whether 
in some point of doctrine or of discipline. 2683 E. Hooker 
Pref Pordage's Mystic Div. 71 What are, as cunningly as 
commonly, called .. innocent indifferences and orderli de- 
Cences. X708STANHOPE ParapJtr.{i 709UV.79 TheNecessity 
or Indifference of observing the Mosaic Rites. 1816 Scott 
Bl. Dwarf’d, This would have been a circumstance of great 
indifference to the experienced sportsman. 1885 Yorksh. 
Post 17 July 4/2 If the possession of the Zulfikar Pass is a 
matter of such utter indifference to the Ameer [etc.]. 

7 . Magnetism. Indifference point, point of indif- 
ference : * the middle zone of a magnet where the 
attractive powers of the two ends neutralise each 
other’ ( Syd . Soc. Lex . 1886). 
f Indifference 2. Obs. rare. [app. f. In- 2 + 
Difference, but peril, erroneous; see Indifferent 
c. 2 J Difference. 

xjjoi Arnolde Citron. (i8xi) 203 The indifferences of theis 
obhgacions. Ibid. 105 Theis ben the indiffrence of y* 
aquitauncis, the furst is one party of payment. The ij is of 
ful payment. 2589 Nashe Pref. Greene's Menapltott {Arb.) 
7 The hunger of our insatiate humorists, .readie to swallowe 
all draffe without indifference. 

Indi fferenced, fpl. a. nmcc-wd. [f. In- 
difference 1 + -ED " ; cf. iced, frosted .] Indif- 
fereneed over, covered over with indifference, having- 
an outward show of indifference. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. xxxi. 186, I again 
turned to her, all as indifferenced over as a girl at the first 
long expected question, who waits for two more. 
Indi'fFerencist. nonce-svd. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who maintains the indifference or indetermi- 
nation of the will. 

2768 Tucker Lt. Nat. I.vi. § 25. 159 If. .merit or demerit 
extend no further than while the will can act independently, 
why do your indifferencists ever punish for acts done in 
consequence of a perverseness already contracted ? 

Indifferency (indi-ferensi). Also 6 indyff-, 
6-7 indefF-. [ad. L. indifferentia (Gellius), n. of 
quality from indfferent-em : see Indifferent a . 1 
and -ency.] The quality of being indifferent. 

I. Of a person or thing, in relation to two or 
more persons, things, courses, etc. 

1 . Absence of bias, prejudice, or favour for one 
side rather than another ; impartiality, equity, fair- 
ness. Now rare. 

1534 More Coinf. agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1226/2 Then shall 
they fall from indifferencye, and mayntayne false maters of 
theyr friendes. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. Vl.xjjb, Not as 
he, which requiretn of you favor, parcialitie, or bearyng, 
but egall right, frendly indifferencie, and trew . . justice. 
rtI S7 x Jewel On 2 Thess . (x6n) 122 Marke then, and wit- 
11 esse of my indifferencie . . that I follow not affection, but 
deale vprightly. 1610 Carleton Jurisd. 131 How can 
sinceritie and indifferencie bee expected of them, that are 
aforehand bound by Oath to the Pope? a 2670 .Hacket 
Cent. Serm. (1675) 11 Mark here the equity and indifferency 
of the Son of God both to Jew and to barbarian. 2785 
Paley Mor. Philos, vi. viii. (1830) 406 The advantage at- 
tending the second kind of judicature [where the judge is 
’determined by lot at the time of the trial, and for that turn 
only] is indifferency. 2832 Austin Jurispr. (1873) !. iti. 137 
Few of them will pursue it with this requisite ‘indifferency ' 
or impartiality. 


2 . Neutrality of feeling ; hence, Absence of active 
feeling or interest ; unconcern, apathy ; = Indif- 
ference 2. Const, to, towards. Now rare. 

2625 Br. Hall Let* in Neal Hist. Purtt. (2733) II. *56 
How long will you halt in this Indifferency? 1626 Donne 
Serin, iv. 38 That you are in requilibrio, in an Evenesse an 
Indifferency in an Equanimity whether ye die this night or 
no. 2642 Rogers Naamaii 176 Their former love of the 
word hath turned to indifferency. 2689 Howe in H. Rogers 
Life ix. (1863) 253 In matters of religion Charles II was 
sufficiently known to be a prince of great indifferency. 17x5 
Wodrorv Corr. (1843) II. 54 The state of things did not bear 
an indifferency and neutrality.. 2722 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 203, I had a perfect indifferency for the whole sex. 
2835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, i. 7 To rest in a profligate 
indifferency to religion. 2836 J. Gilbert Chr.Atonem. vii 
(1852) x£5 Even the least semblance of indifferency towards 
the decisions of law. 

1 3 . Indetermination of the will ; freedom of 
choice; an equal power to take either of two 
courses. + Liberty of indifferency, freedom from 
necessity, freedom of the will. Obs. 

2552 Latimer Serm. <5- Rein. (1845) 80 We cannot do so 
here in England; for our indifferency is taken away by a 
law. <22627 B* YNE On Eph. (1658) 144 The indifferency of 
the inclination in exercise is bound by Gods decree, a 1652 
J. Smith Set. Disc. vii. ii. (1821) 316 Upon Adam’s first 
transgression, that grand liberty of indifferency equally to 
good or evil began first to discover itself. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. n. xxi. §71 The operative Powers.. remaining 
equally able to operate, or to forbear operating after, as 
before the Decree of the Will, are in a State, which, if one 
p/eascs, may be call'd /tuiijfcreucy. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. 
x. (1700) 117.TMS Indifferency to do or not todo, cannot be 
the true Notion of Liberty. 

4 . Of a word : Capability of being applied to 
different things; neutral or equivocal sense, am- 
biguity. Now rare or Obs. 

2596 Bell Stirv. Popery in. xii. 497 To make aduantage 
of the indifferencie of the word. 2640 Fuller Joseph's Coat, 
j Cor. xi. 28 (1867) 77 The seeming indifferency in the 
English tongue is necessitated in the Greek, Aoxi/iaft7u. 
2702 C. Mather Magit. Chr. 11. v. (1852) 136 The usage .. 
seems to have been accommodated unto that indifferency of 
signification in the terms. x88x J. C. Dolan in Penn. Sell. 
Jml. XXX. 88 Because of this indifferency, the term will 
has here been used in its most popular sense. 

1 5 . Of a place : Neutrality in point of advantage, 
a. Absence of advantage for either of two opposing 
sides. Obs. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) £92 The Rhodians 
accounted the Turks as good as vanquished, for that they 
being so many in number, and in a place of such indiffer- 
encie, had not yet prevailed. Ibid. 848 The Christians 
fought at great disadvantage, both for the number of men, 
and indifferencie of the place. 

+ b. Equal accessibility for all parties concerned. 
<22645 Habincton Sum'. Wore, in Proc. t Wore. Hist. 
Soc. 11. 293 An Officer of Armes was joyned in commissyon 
to consyder the safety and indifferency of theyre place of 
meetinge. 

f 6. The condition of being neither good nor 
bad, pleasant nor unpleasant. Obs. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. xxi. § 60 ’Tis a mistake to 
think, that men cannot change the Displeasingness or Indif- 
ferency that is in Actions into Pleasure and Desire. • 2692 
— Educ. 75 Though before it were a Thing of Delight or 
Indifferency. 

H. Of two or more things, in their relation to 
each other or to a person, etc. 

7 . Want of difference in nature or character ; sub- 
stantial equality or equivalence. Now rare. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 131 For indifferencye and 
equalitie of both [buyer and seller] .. was ordeyned that 
[etc.]. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. Friend § 7 Tho more 

have perished by violent deaths in the. day, yet in natural 
dissolutions both times may hold an indifferency, at least 
but contingent inequality. 280^-20 Coleridge Friend 
(1865) 2 7 If the assertor of the indifferency of truth and 
falsehood in their own natures, attempt to justify his 
position.. 2841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. x. (1876) 251 You 
nave arrived at a fine Pyrrhonism, at an equivalence and 
indifferency of all actions. 

8 . Absence of difference in respect of consequence, 
effect, significance, or importance ; the fact of its 
making no difference, or of being of no consequence 
or importance either way. 

2564 Brief Exam. ***, If the indifferencie of these orders 
hange vponthe vse: then we must loke. where vnto they are 
ordeyned. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. it. iv. § 4 The choice is 
left to our owne discretion, except a.principall bond of some 
higher dutie remoue the indifferencie that such things haue 
in themselues. 2637 Laud Sp. Star-Chainb. 14 June 54 The 
Indifferency of the standing of the Holy Table either way. 
2692 Wagstaffe Find. Carol, xiii. 88 Ceremonies, .how in- 
different soever they are in themselves, when they are once 
commanded, the indifferency ceases.. 2882 T. Mozley 
Rentin. II. cxviii. 331, I still believe. .in the indifferency of 
customs, so long as they do not make void the Divine 
word. . . 

b. esp. in phrase of indifferency , that is indif- 
ferent, unessential, immaterial, unimportant.. 

2560 Becon New Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 300 So far is it off 
that these missal vestures are now things of indifferency. 
1579 Fulke Refut. Rastell^s It is a matter of meere in- 
differency. 2650 Bulwer Antkropomet. 56 Haire Jong or 
■ short, thick or thin, more or lesse, is a matter of indifferency. 

<2 2673 T. Horton in Spurgeon T reas. Dav. Ps. Ixut. 6 As 
a place of indifferency; that is, there as well. as anywhere 
besides. 2758 9, Hayward Serm. iv. 124 It is not a mere 
matter of speculation, and therefore not a point of .in- 
differency. 2863 J. Brown HorxSul's. (ed. 3) 127 Religion 
was no matter of indifferency to him. 
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+ c. A matter of indifference ; a non-essential. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Rclig. Med. 1. § 26 , 1 would not perish 
upon a Ceremony, Politick points, or indifferency. 3668 H. 
More Div . Dial. 1. xvi. (1713) 36 If it be an Imperfection, 
it is to be removed .. If an Indifferency, it is indifferent 
whether you remove it or not. 

Indifferent (indifferent), a, 1 (. sb . and advi). 
Also 5-6 -deferent, -dyfferent. [a. F. indifferent 
(15th c. in Littre), or ad. L. indifferent-em not dif- 
fering, making no difference, of medium qualit}', of 
no consequence, not particular, careless, f. in- (In- 3 ) 
+ different -e?n Different.] 

I. Of a person or thing, in relation to two or 
more objects, courses, etc. 

1 . Without difference of inclination ; not inclined 
to prefer one person or thing to another ; unbiased, 
impartial, disinterested, neutral ; fair, just, even, 
even-handed. Const, to , unto {"Yfor). arch. a. 
Of persons: esp. indifferent judge, critic , reader. 

1387-8 T. Usic Test. Love r. vii. (Skeat) 1 . 34 Indifferent 
folk wil say: 'ye, who is trewe, who is fals, him-selfe 
knowlegeth the thinges.' 1413 Pilgr. Solute (Caxton) 1. ii. 
(1859) 4 Thou assignest a juge that is nought indifferent, 
but frend to your partye. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 529 II. 
38 He choulde be indeferent for bothe partyes acordyng to 
the lawe. 1501 Arnolde Chron. (x8n) 124 And nether 
wyll delyuer the sayde goodis to me or to ony other in- 
different man. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 20 The stewarde is 
bounde by lawe and conscyence to be an indyfferent iudge 
bytwene the lorde and his tenauntes. a 1568 Ascham 
Scholem. (Arb.) 133 Trewly, D. Medcalfe was parciall to 
none : but indifferent to all. 1594 West 2nd Pt. Symbol. 
| 22 Two things sceme necessarie. .namely that the arbi- 
trators be sufficient, and indifferent, a 1618 Raleigh 
Apol. 2i, I leave to all worthy and indifferent men to 
judge. 1743 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) II. xxxix. 119 
A man who means honestly, is never afraid.. to refer all 
differences to the next unbiassed and indifferent man he 
meets. 3814 Southey Roderick xxi. Poet. \Vks. IX. 194 
He the indifferent Judge of all, regards Nations, and hues, 
and dialects alike. 1844 Ld, Brougham Brit. Const • xvii. 
(1862! 260 They dare not go before an impartial judge and 
indifferent jury. 

b. Of a thing, action, etc.; esp. indifferent jus- 
tice , impartial or even-handed justice. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxiv. 157 Guydyng it with all 
sobernesse and indifferent iustyce. *570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) p. viij, The indifferent and discrete 
course ye keepe in handling and compounding such contro- 
versies. 2612 Davies Why Ireland etc. (1787) 213 There is 
no nation . . that doth love equal and indifferent justice better 
than the Irish. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 5 Their 
excise, which is certainly the most equal and indifferent 
tax in the world. 1721 St. German's Doctor 4 Stud. 312 
Methinketh that the law in that point is very good and in- 
different. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 34 It even stands as 
a description of St. James on, the indifferent page of the 
Jewish historian. 

2 . Not inclined to one thing or course more than 
to another; having no inclination or feeling for 
or against a thing ; hence, Without interest or feel- 
ing in regard to something ; unconcerned, unmoved, 
careless, apathetic, insensible. Const, to. 

1519 Inter l. Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 43 By my troth, 
I care not greatly, I am indifferent to all company, Whether 
it be here or there. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 165/1 Woulde 
e be then indifferent to take the one syde or thy other. 1599 
haks. Hen. V, 1. 1. 72 B. Ely. Doth his Maiestie Incline 
to it, or no ? B. Cant. He seems indifferent. . 1645 Slingsby 
Diary (1836) 145 They . . show’d a mind indifferent w* way 
they went, so they followed their General. 1702 Farquhar 
Twin-Rivals hi. ill. Madam, you appear very indifferent 
to me to what you were lately. 1757 \Varburton Lett. 
(1809) 256, I am very indifferent of obligations^ from that 
quarter. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles These mighty cliffs, 

that heave on high Their naked brows . . Indifferent to the 
sun or snow. 1836 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1837) III. 
ili. 41 He was indifferent, and. cared for none of these things. 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxi, When people are long indif- 
ferent to us, we grow indifferent to their indifference. . 2868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. x. 504 Not merely. indif- 
ferent or unfriendly to his cause, but avowedly and bitterly 
hostile. 

•f* 3 . Undetermined in regard to impressions, ac- 
tions, etc.; of neutral disposition; equally apt, 
disposed, or indisposed to. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 28 The mynd of man fyrst of 
hyt selfe ys as a clear and pure tabul . . apt and indyfferent 
to receyue al maner of pycturys and image. 1548-77 Vicar y 
Anal. tv. (1888) 33 Why. he (the brain] is moyst, is, that it 
should be the more indifferenter and abler to euery thing 
that shoulde be .. gotten into him. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. hi. iii. § 7 The soul being of such a nature as is indif- 
ferent to good or evil. .1690 Locke Hunt. Und. n. xxi. 
{1695) 141 A man is at Liberty to lift up bis Hand to his 
Head, or let it rest quiet : He is perfectly indifferent to 
either. . 

f 4. Having a neutral relation to (two or more 
things) ; impartially pertinent or applicable. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. 181/1 There might be saide, 
that it nedeth not to assigne any place, wher the very 
churche & true christen congregacion is. But sith euery 
place is indifferent iher vnto {etc.]. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helihe 
(1539) 36 a, The latyn worde Cereuitia, is indifferent as Welle 
to ale as to biere. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 271 To Hue 
and to loue well is incident to fewe, but indifferent to all. 
*678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. 124 A certain infinite 
vtateria prima, which was neither air, nor water, nor fire, 
but indifferent to every thing. 

t b. Of a word : Of neutral signification or 
application; hence, Equivocal, ambiguous; ofeither 
gender, common. Obs. 


<21533 Frith Dj split. Purgat. (1829) 167 Albeit the word 
of itself were indifferent in the Latin, yet it is not indifferent 
in the English. 1584 R- W. Three Ladies Lend, in Hazl. 
Dodsley VI. 309 You know that homo is indifferent. 1622 
Bacon Hen. VII, m 11 Chose rather a middle way. . and that 
under covert and indifferent words. 

■f* 5. Not more advantageous to one person or 
party than to another, a. Of a place : Neutral in 
situation, as respects position and accessibility. 

. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII , c. 2 layles. .shoulde be.. edified 
in suche to\vnes..as shall be most indifferent for conueiance 
of prisoners from euery parte of the shire. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Ediv. IV 230 If your pleasure shalbe, to have the 
coinmunicacion in any place, indifferent betwene bothe 
tharmies. 1593 Jack Straw in. in Hazl. Dodsley V, 405 
If the king would anything with us, Tell him the way is 
indifferent to meet us. 1655 Fuller Ch.Hist. 11. ii. § 2 An 
indifferent Place, for mutual Ease, in mid-way betwixt both, 
d* b. Of a contest : Even, equal, undecided. Obs. 

ci6ii Chapman Iliad xiii. 9 He thought not any one of 
all the Deities, When his care left th* indifferent field, would 
aid on either side. 1618 Bolton Florus {1636) 6 The same 
beasts which carried away the first day cleere, and made the 
second indifferent, gave away the third past controversie. 
f 6. Having a neutral quality between excess 
and defect; not extreme; of medium quality or 
character. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. (1539) 60 The moste indifferentest 
mean to make. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 144 The mind with 
indifferent labour waxeth more perfect, with [ouer] much 
studye it is made fruitlesse. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 
1. ii. (1668) 26 Make not your career too long . . or too short 
..but competent and indifferent. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 
til* 33 Where there blows a moderate and indifferent Gale 
between both extreams. 

b. Of medium or moderate extent, size, etc. ; 
fairly large ; tolerable. Obs. or arck. 

1546 Yorksh. Chantry Surv.' (Surtees) 482 Of good conver- 
sation and qualities and indifferent lerenyng. 1580 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 408 Indifferent wealth to maintaine his 
family, expecting al[l] things necessary, nothing superfluous. 
i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. <£• Commw. (1603) 77 Of sheepe they 
have in some places indifferent store. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
I. 96 Two little Islands, each about a mile round, of an in- 
different heighth- 1707 Curios, in Hush. 4 Card. 231, 

I discover’d them to be compos’d of much Mercury, of an 
indifferent Quantity of Sulphur, and a little less of fixt Salt. 

7. Not definitely possessing either of two oppo- 
site qualities ; esp. (in current use). Neither good 
nor bad ; of neutral quality. 

153* More Con/ut. T indale Wks. _ 367/1 Those thynges 
whiche he taketh for indifferent, that is to wit of their nature 
neither good nor euyl. 1568 Tilney Disc. Mariage B, Tell 
us, how the indifferent sorte were maried, that were neyther 
foute, nor fayre, but lovely browne. 1613 Purckas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 369 The Chaldeans.. in the seven Planets 
making two good, two bad, three indifferent. Ibid. 550 The 
Earth diversified In aspiring Hills, lowly Vales, equall and 
indifferent Plaines. *70* Eng. Theophrast. 81 We are to 
look upon men as indifferent sort of things, neither good nor 
bad to us but according to our management. 1821 Blackw. 
Mag. VIII. 66 8 Bards and bardlings, good, bad, and in- 
different, 

b. Hence, by euphemism : Not particularly good; 
poor, inferior; rather bad. (Frequently preceded 
by but or very.) 

1628 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 66 The favourable accla- 
mations of them that praise and extoll every indifferent 
worke. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 60 After an ill 
supper, he was shewed an indifferent bed. a *7x5 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) I- 246 The English interest was managed 
chiefly by two men of a very indifferent reputation. 1796 
Jane Austen Pride ffffrej. xiv. (18x3) 59 Her indifferent 
state of health unhappily prevents her being in town. _ 1824 
Scott St. Ronan’s xiv, Meg .. sipped again, then tried to 
eat a bit of bread and butter, with very indifferent success. 
1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 20, It is generally more advisable 
to pass than to play with an indifferent hand. 

•f* c. In poor health, ailing, poorly. Obs. or dial. 

1753 Mrs. Delany Autabiog. (1861) III. 244 (Shel is but 
veryindifferent, but really looks as pretty as ever. 1779 
Miss Wilkes Let. in Wilkes Corr. { 1805) IV. 29s, I saw 
her last night, when she was very indifferent with shortness 
of breath. 1803 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 455, 

I have been but very indifferent, but I am much recovered. 
i8x6 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) II. 327 Your Mama means 
to ride to Speen Hill to-morrow to see the Mrs. Hulberts, 
who are both very indifferent. < *828 Craven Dial. S.Y., li 
I ask a Craven peasant how his wife does, he replies * in- 
different, thank ye’; then I conclude that she isjn tolerably 
good health. But if he tells me that 'she is veryindifferent’, 

I am assured she is very ill ; or almost in a hopeless state. 

8 . In scientific use: a. Neutral in chemical, 
electrical, or magnetic quality, as indifferent point. 
b. Undifferentiated, not specialized, as indifferent 

~ cell , tissue , etc, 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Indfferetu . . term applied to 
compound bodies which do not exercise electro-chemical 
reactions and which do not combine^with other bodies : in- | 
different. 187* Huxley Physiol, xii. 272 The material of 
the body when in this stage of growth is often spoken of as ! 
indifferent tissue. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 
103 These cells, which are usually known as indifferent cells, 
possess no limiting membrane, but consist of little masses of 
protoplasm which are almost in close contact with one 
another. * 1886 Sfd. See. Lex., Jhdifferent gases, gases 
which when breathed excite no irritation or other unpleasant 
effect, but in the absence of oxygen are incapable of sustain- 
ing life. Ibid., Indifferent point, Hap point of the intrapolar 
region of an electronised nerve which lies between the ane- 
lectrotonic and the catelectrotonic areas. 1890 Nature 
xi Sept., The mode of renewal of the nails or of the epider- 
mis generally is a good example, each cell commencing its 
existence in an indifferent form in the deeper layers of the 


epidermis, and gradually acquiring the adult peculiarities 
as it approaches the surface. 1896 Allbull’s Syst. Med. L 
360 Place the indifferent electrode in a suitable position on 
the patient. 

IX. Of two or more things, a thing and its con- 
trary, etc.,^ in relation to each other, to a person, 
etc. ; and in senses thence arising. 

+ 9. Not different in character, quality, effect, in- 
cidence, etc. ; equal, even ; identical, the same. Obs. 

*547 Boorde In trod. Know!, xxxv. (1S70) 210 Latyn, 
welcome to me ! ..For thou art indyfferent here and in euery 
place. 1549 Act 0/ Leet in Sharp Cov. Myst. (1825) 184 At 
the indeferent costs and charges of Mr. Maire and the 
Shereffs. That is, the Maire to pay the one half, and the 
Shereffs the other half. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, v. 
ix. (1886) 83 It is indifferent to saie in the English toong; 
She is a witch ; or, She is a wise woman. 1721 St. German's 
Doctor 4 Stud. 328 He may have meat and drink.. and his 
fellows also at their own costs, or at the indifferent costs of 
the parties. 

10. Not differing in estimation or felt importance ; 
regarded as not mattering either way. To be in- 
different to , to make no difference to, to be all the 
same to. 

(The converse of sense 2 : we are subjectively indifferent 
to things which are objectively indifferent to us.) 

*5*3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758 Friend and 
foe was much what indifferent unto him : where his ad- 
vauntage grew, he spared no mannes death. 2601 Shaks. 
Jut. C. 1. 111. 115, I am arm’d, And dangers are to me indif- 
ferent. 1682 Drvden Medal Ep. Whigs, "Tis indifferent to 
your humble servant, whatever your party says or thinks of 
him. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 139 It was indif- 
ferent to him whether you said Moses was the author of the 
Pentateuch, or Esdras re'established it. 1743 Johnson Let. 
to Cave Aug. in Boswell, I would have it understood as 
wholly indifferent to me. 2768 Woman 0/ Honor I. 147 In 
quality of brother to Lady Harriet.. he commands and ob- 
tains her utmost respect ; but for any thing farther . . there 
is not that man on earth that is more indifferent to her. 
*885 J. Martineau Types Et/u Th. II. 71 The sentiments of 
others are indifferent to him. 

b. Of no consequence or matter either way ; un- 
important, immaterial. 

1611 Bible Ecclus. xxyiL 1 Many haue sinned for a smal 
matter \marg. thing indifferent]. 1704 Hearne Duct . Hist. 
(1714] I. 18 As the differences we speak of are not essential 
in points of Faith, the Apostles and Fathers .. might fairly 
enough neglect these indifferent Disputes. 1788 Priestley 
Led. Hist. Ht. xiv. 1 18 The real time of Chrisvs birth can no 
more affect the proper use of this system than that of any 
other indifferent event. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vii, 
What she herself held in tenderness and reverence bad con- 
stantly seemed indifferent to Gwendolen. 2885 Jml. Sc. July 
408 It is perfectly indifferent to which race the father or the 
mother belongs. 

c. spec . Of an observance or ceremony : That 
may equally well be done or not done, observed 
or neglected, etc. ,* non-essential. 

1563 Grindal Rem. (Parker Soc.) 94 In that meal it shall 
be indifferent to eat flesh or fish. 2576 Abp. Sandys Serm. 
(Parker Soc.) 187 Neither would they so uncharitably have 
judged their brethren in things indifferent. 2689 Locke 
Toleration i. Wks. 1727 II. 244 Things in their own Nature 
indifferent cannot, by any human Authority, be made any 
Part of the Worship of God. 2705 Stanhope Paraphr. 1 1 . 
127 By Indifferent are only meant, such as might be either 
.. done thus or otherwise. 2731 Wesley Lett. xiv. Wks. 
XII, T his rule holds of things indifferent in themselves. 

JjJl. 11. Comb., as indifferent-looking (senses 2 , 
7 ), -minded (sense 1 ) adjs. 

2622 Relat, Eng. Plantat. Plymouth jn Arber Story Pilgr. 
Fathers (1897) 503 Every indifferent-minded man shoukTbe 
able to say, with father Abraham, * Take thou, the right- 
hand ; and I will take the_ left ! 1 2838 Dickens Nick. Nick. 
xviii, If she was twice as indifferent-looking, I should be so 
much the more her friend. 2894 H. Nisbet Built Girl's 
Rout. 70 She was struggling to be calm and indifferent- 
looking, with a great horror chilling her young heart. 

B. sb. 

fl. One who is impartial or disinterested. Obs. 

c 1570 Pride 4 Ltnvl. (1841) 17 For of the byndes or of the 
paysauntie I feare I should not have indifferents. 2602 
Archpriest. Controv. (Camden) II. 6 He would have some 
indifferent joined with them. 

2. One who is neutral or unconcerned, esp. in re- 
ligion or politics ; a neutral ; an apathetic person. 

+ Hence, as a quasi-proper name, John Indifferent. 

*556 J* Heywood Spider 4 F. lxiii. Dd vij b, These in- 
diffrentes (or newters) that part most take That strongest 
is, or strongest like to be. 2589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 5 If 
I vse indifferency, call me not Iohn Indifferent. 2624 
Strafford Lett. 4 Disp. (1739) I* 2 3» I was best pleased to 
hear of that Commodity, being for all the rest John In- 
different. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Method v, Should 
Gods eare To such indifferents chained be. Who do not 
their own motions heare? 2703 Seer. Policy yansetiists 119 
Why then did not the pretended Indifferents side with the 
Clergy, the King, the Pope, the whole Church to defend the 
Faith? 2742 Lend. Mag. 614 Indifferents and Absentees 
are equally abhorrent to our Constitution. 2852 Thackeray 
Esmond in. x, The indifferents might be counted on to cry 
King George or King James, according _as either should 
prevail. 1894 Westm. Gas. 20 Nov. 2/2 It is the indifferents, 
the abstainers, the waverers, and the wobblers who decide 
elections. 

3. pi. Things indifferent (see A. 10 ) ; non-essen- 
tials. rare. 

1626 Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 256 Vaine iangiings 
about indifferents. 1647 Ward Stn.p. Coder J1843) 5 Jo 
tolerate more than indifferents, is not to deal indifferently 
with God. 2876 F. H. Bradley Elh. Stud. Note to Ess. v. 

191 Now, where there are no indifferents and no choice be- 
tween them, rights are never wider than duties. 
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INDIGENE. 


INDIFFERENT. 

+ C. adv. = Indifferently adv. 5. Obs. 

(Very common c 1600-1730.) 

. 1583 Holly® AND Campo di Fior 1:7 Me thinkes I under- 
stand indifferent well. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 497 Indif- 
ferent good workemen.but nothing comparable to the other 
before named. 160* Shaks. Ham. in. i. 123, 1 am myselfe 
indifferent honest. 1620 Markham Farnu. Husb. ir. xv. 
(1668) 68 Lay upon the Harrows some indifferent heavy 
piece of wood. 1707 J. Chamberlayne SI. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. 
lii. 21 The Air is cold, the Soil indifferent fruitful. 1748 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 20 An indifferent high Land to N. 

. but to the S. it falleth’away very low. _ 1824 Scorr St. 
Rattan's \\\, He., was supposed to make an indifferent good 
thing of it. 1826 — Woodst. v, You have seen me act my 
part indifferent well. 

+ Indrfferent, a.- Ohs. rare. [app. f. In--, but 
perh. erroneous: cf. Indifference 2 .] Different. 

1513 Douglas FEncis x. vii. 179 Thayr agis was nocht far 
indyfferent [L. nec mu Hum d here pat arias], i$49 Compl. 
Scot. xiii. 107 There naturis and conditions ar as indefferent 
as is the nature of scheip and voluis. 1644 Digby A at. 
Bodies (1645) 362 This [Septum lucidum) is an indifferent 
body from all the rest that are in the braine. 
IndifFere*ntial, a. and sb. rare. [In- 3 .] a. 
adj. Characterized by indifference, b. sb. A thing 
indifferent (see Indifferent ioc); anon-essential. 

i8r8 Coleridge in Lit. Ran. (1836) III. 172 Driving into 
wildernesses their Christian brethren for admitted indif- 
ferentials. 1836 G. S. Faber Election (1842) 52 Some., 
it tells us, are neither elected nor reprobated ; and.. these 
indifferential individuals either may, or may not, be saved. 
Indiffere’ntiated, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
differentiated ; not rendered different in structure, 
function, or the like ; not specialized. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaurs Comp. Anat, 109 Thus the cellular 
layer of the ectoderm, in the Hy droid-Polyps, is as yet an 
indifferentiated organ of sensation. 

Indifferentism (indrferentiz’m). [f. Indif- 
ferent a. + -I9M : cf. F. indfferentisme (Littre).] 

1 . A spirit of indifference professed and practised. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iv, Often, notwithstanding, 

was I blamed., for my so-called Hardness, my Indifferentism 
towards men. 1877 Black Green Past, i, There are others 
who have educated themselves into a useful indifferentism 
or cynicism. 1879 Howells L. Aroostook xxiii. 265 A cast- 
off accent of jaded indifferentism, just touched with dis- 
pleasure. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer -(i8gi) 6 These 
people either did not know.. or, with the absurd indifferent- 
ism of Englishmen, did not care. 

b. esp. The principle that differences of religious 
belief are of no importance; adiaphorism; absence 
of zeal or interest in religious matters. 

1827 Sack Let. in Pusey Hist. Enq. (1828) I. p. xiv, It 
originated with men very far removed from indifferentism. 
1828 Pusey Ibid. 5^ His anxiety to promote Christian charity 
converted into indifferentism. 1840 Milman Hist. Chr. II. 
381 The^ public acts.. of Constantine, show how the lofty 
eclectic indifferentism of the Emperor.. gave place to the 
progressive influence of Christianity. 1845 E. B. Barrett 
in Letters of R. Browning Sf E. B. Barrett (1899) I. 240 
He has a certain latitudinarianism (not indifferentism) in his 
life and affections. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics { xB 6 o) I. 
59 The signs of a growing toleration or indifferentism meet 
him on every side. 

2 . Metaph. (See quot.) 

1866 Mansell in Contemp. Rev. I. 33 Hence arises a third 
form of philosophy, which, for want of a better name, we will 
call Indifferentism , as being a system in which the charac- 
teristic differences of mind and matter are supposed to dis- 
appear, being merged in something higher than both. 

0. Biol. 1 Term originally applied to the condi- 
tion of the sexual glands at the time of develop- 
ment, when parts of them are common to both: 
sexes* (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1886). 

Indi'fferentist. [f. as prec. + -ist ; cf. F. 
indfferentiste (Littre).] One who professes or 
practises indifference, neutrality, or unconcern. 
Also attrib. a. In religious matters. 

1807 Southey EsPriella's Lett. II. 36 Into this party all 
the indifferentists from other sects .. naturally fall. 1813 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 232 It was after 
the- expulsion of the Moriscoes that the Spaniards be- 
came indifferentists. 1853 Conybeare Ess., Ch. Parties 
HB55) 155 Arnold was no indifferentist and his followers 
have been no Epicureans. 1869 Rossetti Man. Shelley 
p. xxxui. He was '. . as so many other people are, a reli- 
gious indifferentist who acquiesced in what he found estab- 
lished. 1884 Athenaeum. 23 Feb. 244/1 Those Japanese who 
pretend to any education are almost universally indiffer- 
entist agnostics, 
b. In politics. 

1817 Bentham Pari. Ref. Catech. Introd. 169 Corruption- 
eaters. and corruption-hunters, and blind custom led men, 
and indifferentists. 1879 M. Patti son Milton 121 These 
political phases were not the acquiescence of a placeman, 
or indifferentist, in mutations for which he does not care. 
1B90 G. Gissxkg Emancipated I. 75 Madeline was an in- 
differentist in politics and on social questions. 

C. generally. 

1B66 Alger Solit. Nat. <5- Man iv.342 It is obvious that 
he was never a misanthrope or an indifferentist, but pain- 
fully concerned about his fellow-men. 

Indifferently (indrferentli), adv. [f. Indif- 
ferent a. + -ly 2 ; but in earliest use directly based 
on L. indifferenter or F. indffiremmenti\ - In an 
indifferent manner ; with indifference. 

1 . Without difference or distinction ; equally, 
alike, indiscriminately. 

c 1374' Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. HI. 122 (Camb. MS.) So f>at 
he wite egaly, as who seyth indifferently, hat thinges mowen 
ben doon or elles nat ydoon. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 30 Ilk prest 


of Crist was callid indifferently prest and bischop. 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. 12 Whatlette shoulae 
there he, why God shoulde not indifferently coumpte all for 
jiis chyldren? 1600 Holland Livy 11. xxxiii. 66 The same 
yeare died Menenius Agrippa,a man.. beloved indifferently 
[L. pari ter] of the Senatours and the Commons. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 57 T 2 All Mankind are indifferently 
liable Jo adverse Strokes of Fortune. 1756 Burke Subl 
B. it. ii, They frequently use the same word, to signify in- 
differently the modes of astonishment or admiration and 
those of terrour. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. iv. 265 At first 
we might expect to meet with lakes indifferently on any 
part of the earth’s surface. 

f b. In a position equally convenient as to dis- 
tance for all parties. Obs. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. ii. § 44. 187 A Court is called 
in the Priory of Dunstable in Bedford-shire, as a favourable 
place, indifferently distanced, 
f 2 . Without bias or prejudice ; impartially. Obs: 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochasx. xxx. (1554) 141 Indifferently his 
domes demeaning Such one is able to be cleped a kyng. 
531 -2 Act 23 Hen. VIII , c.5 You .. shall trewly and 
indifferently execute the auctoritie to you geuen. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk\ Com. Prayer , Commun That they maye 
truely and indifferently minister iustice. 16x7 Sir R. Boyle 
Diary {1886) I. 165 So many mares as shalbe vallued at 
lx 11 by two men indifferently to be chose by us bothe. x 737 
Wesley Wks. (1872I I. 53, I .. was determined to behave 
indifferently to all, rich or poor, friends or enemies. 1844 
Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xix. § 6 (1B62) 551 Twelve men 
indifferently chosen, and of a station near his own. 

3 . With indifference or unconcern ; calmly, un- 
concernedly ; carelessly. 

?573~8o B.aret Alv. I 728 But if he shall understand . . 
that you take the matter indifferently or quietly fL. xquo 
animo], 1601 Shaks. ful. C.u ii. 87 Set Honor in one eye, 
and Death i’th other, And I will looke on both indifferently. 
1663 Pepys Diary 10 Jan., I answered him [Penn] so indif- 
ferently that I think he and I shall be at a distance. 1747 
Genii. Mag. Apr., But Lovat’s fate indifferently we view, 
True to no king, to no religion true. 1848 C. Bronte f. 
Eyre xx ii, ‘I have not considered the subject said berin- 
differently, looking straight before him. 
t 4 . Without determination either way; neutrally. 
' 1607 Shaks. Cor. rr. ii. 19 If he did not care whether he 
had their loue, or no, hee waued indifferently, ’twixt doing 
them neyther good, nor harme. <1x7x6 Blackall Wks. 
(1723)1. 53 Whether they be our Friends or our Enemies, 
or indifferently affected towards us. 

5 . To some extent, in some degree (as inter- 
mediate between very or very much , and not at all ) ; 
moderately, tolerably, fairly; esp. indifferently well , 
pretty well. (Cf. Indifferent adv.) Now rare. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Vergi Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 28 That 
everie man, but indtfferentlie skilfull maye perceave the 
Crafte. 1578 Banister Hist. Plan r. 19 A certayne rownd 
and long Processe, indifferently thicke. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , 
it. 1. 58, I haue an humor to knocke you indifferently well. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1227 The churches are not 
magnificent without ; but within are decent, and indiffer- 
ently ornamented. 1855 Prescott Philip If I. 1. it 13 
French he. could speak indifferently well. 1858 Carlyle 
Frcdk. Gt. v. i. II. 57 For reasons indifferently good. 

b. Not very -well ; poorly, badly (usually pre-. 
ceded by very or but). , ; 

1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 310 The Wine they 
provided was indifferently good, but their water was excel- 
lent. 1700 S. L. tr. Frykcs Voy. E. Ind . 159 He thought 
I understood my business but very indifferently, since I kept 
him- so long under my hands. 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux 
Strut. 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 644/1 JVe are an inland Town, and 
indifferently provided with Fish. 1855 -Prescott Philip //, 
1. vii. (1857)114 Montmorency now took the command, 
for which his rash and impetuous temper but indifferently 
qualified^ him. x868 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 339, I rest 
very indifferently at night. 

Indi-fferentness. [f. as prec. + ness.] The 
quality of being indifferent ; indifference. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Indifferentness , the having little 01; 
no^ Concern or Affection for; also middle Nature or Quality 
neither best nor worst. 

f Indi-ffering, a. Obs. rare— 1 . .= Indifferent. 
a 1694 Life fifatt. Robinson (ed. Mayor) 57 As to Church 
Ceremonies he was indifTering. 

IndifSnite, -ynite, obs. ff. Indefinite. 
Indiffu'Bible, a. [In- 3 .] Not diffusible. 

3890 in Cent. Diet. 

Indifulvin (indiftrlvin). Chem. [f. Indi- + 
h.fu/v-us yellow, Fulvous + -in.] A brittle, fri- 
able, reddish -yellow resin (C 2 2H 20 N a O 3 ) obtained 
(in two forms) by treating indican with dilute 
acids. 

1865-72 in Watts Diet. Chem. III. 248. 

Indifuscin (-frrsin). Chem. [f. Indi- + L. 
fttsc-us dark, Foscous + -in.] 'A brown powder 
obtained from indican and indicanin. 
2859 t see Indicak]. 1865-72 in Watts Diet. Chem. III. 249. 
So Indifn-scone [see -one]. 

Indigen, var. of Indigene. 

II Indi'gena. PL indigenes. [L. indigena 
native, f.. indu- in, within + -gena from gen -, stem 
gign~ 2 re to produce, beget.] A native, abori- 
ginal ; = Indigene yb. 

159* G. Fletcher Rtisse Comntw. (Hakl. Soc.) 9S As 
though they were indigenas, or people bredde upon that 
very soyle. 1659 Hammond On Ps. xxxvii. 35 Spreading 
himself as an intjigena flourishing. 1799 W. G. ^Browne 
Trav. Africa etc. xxi. 320 The ordinary maxims of indigen* 
are rarely to be entirely disregarded. 

. Inaigenal (indi’dg/nal), a. and sb. [f. L. *«• 
digett-a + -al.] A. adj. Indigenous. 


1725 H. Bourne in Spirit Pub. frnls. (1825) 390 It appears 
to me to be an indigenal Custom of our own. 180 t Sporting 
Mag. XX. 170 The indigenal British cattle are still extant. 
1847 Medwin Shelley II. 340 Bright auburn hair and eyes, 
that seem indigenal to, or hereditary in, the fair Venetians. 
B. sb. A native ; = Indigene sb. 

1720 Blair In Phil, 7 , WHf._XXXI. 35, I have-not inserted 
any Plant.. but such as are indigenaU in Britain. 

+ Indrg’enary, a. Obs. [f. L. indi gen- a native 
'+ -ary.] Native; = Indigenous. 

1653 Biggs New Disp. T 288 The indigenary ferment in 
the stomack. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais. 11. vi, The primeval 
origin of .my axes and ataves was indigenaryof the Lem- 
ovick regions [F. indigene des regions Lemovicques). 

t Indi'genate, sb. Obs. [a. F. indigenal. ad. 
L. type *indigenatus, f. indigena native : see -ate 1 
i.] The position or status of a native. 

1762 tr. Buschi tig's Syst. Geog. IV. 138 It was formerly 
customary that the person who was desirous, of obtaining 
the right of indigenate, or a share jn the privileges, must 
previously pay a certain sum of matriculation or enrollment. 
3796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 27 The law of indigenate, 
which excludes foreigners, not naturalized, from holding 
any' employment of trust or profit. 

t Indi'genate, a. Obs. rare, [app. f. L. indi- 
gen- a + -ate 2.] Of native origin. 

3775 Planta in Phil. Trans. .LXVI. 139 The domains 
granted out by them to different indigenate families. 

. Indigence (rndid^ens). Also 5-6 indygence, 
6 indigens, (7 indygens). [a. F. indigence (13th 
c. in Littre), ad. L. indigentia , f. indi gent- cm IN- 
DIGENT; see -ence.J 

*1* 1 . The fact or condition of wanting or needing 
(a thing) ; want or need of something requisite ; 
lack, deficiency; need, requirement. 

c 1375 Sc.. Leg. Saints, Egipdanc 319 Grant syne to myn 
Jndigens pi. proteccione & defens! 1387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Love in. viii, By indigence of goodes . , by right shulde he ben 
punisshed. ?i4.. Chester. PL (Shaks. Soc.) II. 223 And 
beestys alle shal .. Noutbir ete nor drynke for noon indi- 
gence. . 1513 Douglas VEtteis Prol. 72 Therto perfyte, but 
ony indigence, a 1628 Preston New Covt. (1634) 25 Mutual 
indigence knits men together, when they have need one of 
another. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles m. 365 Working., by 
a particular concurse suitable to the indigence of the mater 
it workes on. 1775 Harris Philos. Arrattgem. Wks. (1841) 
316 Every subordinate being .. is .. subject to wants, (indi- 
gence and imperfection being essential to its constitution). 

2 . spec. Want of the means of subsistence; strait- 
ened circumstances ; poverty, pennry, destitution. 

CX386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 6 Thou most for Indi- 
gence Or stele, or begge, or borwe thy dispence. 3444 Pot. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 217 Avaunsyd persownys holde residence 
Among ther parysshens, make a departysoun Of ther tresours 
.to folk in indigence. 3555 Abp. Parker Ps. xxxiv. 86 God 
seeth the just in providence. .He them reh'eveth in indigens. 
3603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 7213 This other heere..doth 
not abandon povertie, nor raseth out' the hereditary indi- 
gence of his father and house. 17x2 Steele Sfect. No. 276 
F 1 To tell a rich Man of the Indigence of a Kinsman of his. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. 495 As they had 
before been reduced from affluence to indigence. 1884 
J. Rae Contemp. Socialism 414 To have no shoes is a mark 
of extreme indigence to-day. 

b. personified. 

c 1420 Lydg. Story Thebes. 1. in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 
360/2 Treason, Pouert, Indigence and Nede And cruejl 
death, in his rent wede. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xviii, This 
place, the usual retreat of indigence and frugality. 3858-65 
Carlyle Fredk . Gt. xi. i. IV. 7 Under this King Indigence 
itself may still have something of a human aspect. 

. +3- An instance of want; a want, a need. Obs. 

c 1416 Hoccleve^ Min. Poems (1892) 62 Let your hy 
worthynesse Oure indigences softne & abate ! 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Patr.fW. de W. 3495) 1. xliii. 72 b/i She endured not 
oonly grete indigences ; But also many rebukes and shames. 
1664-94 South Twelve Sentt, II. ii4_\Ve. .lay before them 
our Wants and Indigences, and the misery of our Condition. 

t Indigency (rndidgensi). Ohs. [ad. L. in- 
digentia : see prec. and -ency.] The quality or 
condition of being indigent. 

1 . Want, deficiency; need; = Indigfnce i. 

<2x6x9 Fotherbv Atheotn. 1. v. jg 4 (1622) 38 The chiefest 
tye, and bond of all humane sodety, is neither reason, nor 
speech, nor indigency; but religion and piety, c 1624 Lush- 
ington Recant. Sernt. in P he nix (3708) II. 492Manceaseth 
to be Man, if we conceive him All-sufficient; God only is 
so . . Man’s Being and his Good is Indigency and Want. 
3714 Fortescue- Aland Pref. to Fortes cue's Abs. <$• Lint. 
PI on. 32 In the Infancy of the State and Indigency of Laws. 

' 2 . spec. Want of the means of subsistence ; = In- 
digence 2. 

. 3631 Weever Anc. Fun. Plon. 255 Great want and indi- 
gencie. 1684 T. Burnet Th, Earth 11. 183 Where there is 
indigency, there is sollicitude, and distraction, and uneasi- 
ness, and fear. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led.. 38 That the 
common heathens had such mean apprehensions about the 
indigency of their gods, it appears plainly. .from Aristo- 
phanes’s Plutus, and the Dialogues of Lucian. 

3 . with pi. A want, a need ; « Indigence 3. 

1651 J. Rocket Chr. Subj. vii. (1658) 90 Ready to supply 
their indigencies, to pardon their infirmities. 17x3 Derham 
Phys.-Thcol. x. 459 All which various Methods being so 
nicely accommodated to the Indigencies of those helpless 
Vegetables. 1723 R. Keith tr. a Kempis' Vail. Lillies 52 
Who is there that is found like to the 'poor (Jesus)’ as to 
all his Indigencies? Verily none. 

.Indigene (i*ndid3fn), a. and sb. . Also 7 -gin(e, 
7-9 -gen. [a. F. indigene (Rabelais, 16th c.), ad. 

L. indigena native, lit. ( in-bom * person, f. indi - 
(indu-) ancient deriv. form of in prep. +gen - stem 
of gignZre, in passive * to be born \] 



INDI GENITAL. 

f A. adj. Native; —Indigenous. Obs. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 491 They were Indigene, or people 
bred vpon that very soyle. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1720J 7 
All sorts of Mould, foreign or indigen. 1697 — Nuvtism. 
ix. 3x2 The Native, and truly Indigin are generally well 
shap’d. 

B. sb. A native. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva xxiv. 62 The Alaternus . . thrives with 
ns in England, as if it were an Indigene and Natural. 1679 
Ibid. (ed. 3) xvi. 68 The Birch . . [is] doubtless a proper 
Indigene of England. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 
t. i. 14 The Goths were indigenes of Scandia. 1817 Coleridge 
Own Times (1850) III. 952 One of the true indigens of this 
planet. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. {1873) 89 Ihey differ, 
moreover, to a large extent, from the indigenes. 1876 H. 
Spencer Prittc, Social. (1877) 4^ The Hill-tribes of India, 

which are remnants of indigenes planted by the flood of 
Aryans. 

t Indige'nital, «• oh. rare. [f. L. indi- (see 
prec.) + genit-ns born + -AL : after L. indigma, 
■genus."} Of indigenous character. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Indigenital , bom in the same 
Town or Country; natural. 1674 Jeake Arith . (1696) 89 
Greek Measures of capacity may be considered, as Indi- 
genital. .Or, 2. Exotick. 

Xndigcnity. rare. [f. L. indigen-us*A\. (see 
next) + -m\] The quality of being indigenous ; in- 
digenousness. 

1895 Naturalist No. 241. 24 r Many^ new species, but 
mostly of doubtful indigenity, nave their line for the first 
time. 

Indigenous (indi'dgz'nas), a. [f. late L. indi- 
gcn-iis born in a country, native (f. indtgen-a a 
native : see Indigene) + -ous.J 

1. Bom or produced naturally in a land or region ; 
native or belonging naturally to (the soil, region, 
etc.). (Used primarily of aboriginal inhabitants or 
natural products.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 325 Although. . there 
bee..swarmes of Negroes serving under the Spaniard, yet 
were they all transported from Africa, .and are not indige- 
nous or proper natives of America. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 
497 This Creature was formerly Common with us in Ireland ; 
and an Indigenous Animal . . universally met with in all 

? arts of the Kingdom. 1791 Newtf. Tour Eng. <5- Scot. x88 
n different Highland glens . . where the indigenous sheep 
are supposed to remain unmixed. 1794 S. Williams Ver- 
mont 70 A plant indigenous only to China and Tartary. 
1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 212 They had . . 
been passionately fond of their indigenous poetry. 1868 
F. Hall in Examiner 11 Apr. 228/3 Compositions which 
studiously reject all words that are not either Sanskritic or 
indigenous. 2881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. 
§ 1x8 Hardly any indigenous Syriac theology older than the 
fourth century has been preserved. . 1885 Rider Haggard 
K. Solomon's Mines Introd. 5 The indigenous flora and fauna 
of Kukuanaland. 

b. transf and fig. Inborn, innate, native. 

. a 1864 I, Taylor (Webster), Joy and hope are emotions 
indigenous to the human mind. 1885 J. Martineau Types 
Eth, Th. II. 68 The more we appreciate what obligation 
means, the more shall we rest in the psychologically indi- 
genous character of its conditions. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or intended for the natives; 
‘native’, vernacular. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 579 Most of the Mis- 
sionary establishments attempted the formation of an Eng- 
lish school in connexion with their indigenous schools. 

Hence Indi'^enously adv., in an indigenous 
manner, as a native growth. Indignnousness, 
the quality of being indigenous or native. 

_ 1846 Grote Greece n. foil. 403 The Achmans. .belonging 
indigenously to the peninsula. 1851 G. Blyth Re min. 
Miss. Li/e iv. 183 The cotton plant grows indigenously. 
1894 Forum (U. S.) Mar. 19 Progress is slow, population in- 
creasing but slightly, and that indigenously. Mod. The 
plant is recorded from various localities in Scotland, but its 
indigenousness in the north is doubted. 

Indigent (rndid^ent), a . {sb.) _ Also 5 indy- 
gent^, 6 in dig onto. [a. F. indigent , ad. L. in- 
digent- em, pres. pple. of indige-re to lack, want, f. 
indu- (In- 2 ) + ege-re to want.] 

1. Lacking in what is requisite ; falling short of 
the proper measure or standard ; wanting, deficient. 
arch. (In quot. 1596 , said of the thing wanted.) 

14*6 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 6388 He ys so feble & indy- 
gent . . That he knoweth her-off rvht nouht. 1531 Elyot 
Gov. 1. xxii.Whan they be done with suche moderation that 
nothing in the doinge may be sene superfluous or indigent 
..they be maturely doone. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 40 Quhat ane way abundes with ws, another 
way inlakes with vs, and is indigent. 1678 Cudworth 
'I rit el l, Syst. J. iv. § 34. 537 The Divided Parts of the World, 
taken severally, are but indigent and imperfect things. 
1742 Gray Odes, Spring ii, How low, how little are the 
Proud, How indigent the Great ! 1841 Emerson Addr., 
Meth. NatureSlks. (Bohn) II. 222 Great men do not content 
us.. There is somewhat indigent and tedious about them. 

. b. Destitute of, void of. 

‘ 1490 Caxton Eneydos 12 The sayd troians myserable 
semed..indygent of force. *53$ Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
630 Indigent OfT meit and drink, quhilk wes thair Jyvis 
fade. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 840 Such Bodies, as..haue the 
Tangible Parts Indigent of Moisture. 1663 Cowley Ess., 
Greatness (1684) 124 They abound with Slaves, but are 
indigent of Moby. 1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 1x5 Such 
things as are indigent of matter., degenerate from the per- 
fection of their essence. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude in. 435 Nor 
indigent of songs warbled from crowds In under-coverts. 

+ c. In need of ; requiring the aid of. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Etig. .Poesie i. xu. (Arb.) 44 Miscon- 
ceaumg his* diuine nature.. Namely to make him ambitious 
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indigestion: 


of honour., and indigent of mans worships. 1660 Willsford 
Scales Comm. Ded. Aijb, Indigent of Protectors for a 
Convoy. 1702 Steele Funeral it. (1734) 44 How do I see 
that our Sex is naturally indigent of Protection ? 1708 J. 
Philips Cyder 11. 81 Oh Albion.. indigent Of nothing from 
without. 

2 . spec. Lacking the necessaries of life; in needy 
circumstances; characterized by poverty; poor, 
needy. Of persons, their condition, etc. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 5695 An usurer.. Shal never for richesse 
riche bee, But evermore pore and indigent, a 1420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. 1059 Yfalle in indigent povert. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 431/2 To al Indygente he openyd- the bosom of 
myserycorde. *535 Suppress. Monas t. (Camden) 104 Re- 
fresshing of poore indigent persons. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , 
1. i. 16 Indigent faint Soules, past, corporall toyle. 1671 J. 
Webster Metnllogr. i. 18 The Miners. .being but people of 
the most indigent sort. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 177 ? 4 
That which goes under the general Name of Charity, .con- 
sists in relieving the Indigent. 1762-71 H, Walpole Vertue's 
A need. Paint. (1786) III. 240 A man of indigent circum- 
stances. 17 66 Entick London IV.. 379 An. almonry or 
alms-house for the reception of indigent children. 1844 
Thirlwall Greece VIII. 391 The indigent who could only 
expect relief through, .changes in the distribution of pro- 
perty. 2874 Green Short Hist . vii. § 5. 385 Each town 
and parish was held responsible for the relief of its indigent 
and disabled poor. 

Jig. 1663 Cowley Ess., Solitude (1684) 92 The solitary 
Life will grow indigent, and be ready to starve without 
them [books}, a 1711 Ken Div. Love Wks. (1838) 304 The 
utmost ardours of a penitential and indigent love. 

'j'B. sb. An indigent person; one poor and 
needy. Obs . 

2563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 115 
Kirk landis, anis dedicat to.. feble and waik indigentis. 
1739 Cibber A Pol. viii, (1756) I. 214 The author of it was 
a desperate indigent that did it for bread. .1747 Hervey 
Medit ., Winter Piece (1813) 369 The bitter winds plead for 
the poor indigents. 

Hence Indigently adv., in an indigent or desti- 
tute manner (Webster, 1856) ; rndigentness, in- 
digency (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

f Indrgerable, a. Obs. rare wl . [a. obs. F. 
indiglrable (111516 in Godef.), f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
digdr-er to Digest : see -able.] *= Indigestible. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 7/1. You must 
take especiall heede..ofaIl manner of tarte and indigerable 
viand es. 

t Indige’St, d. (sb.) Obs . Also 5-6 Sc. -de-. 
[ad. L. indigesl-us un arranged, confused, not 
digested, f. in- (In- 3 ) + digest-us, pa. pple. of 
digerfre to Digest. Cf. F. indigeste (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Undigested ; crude, immature ; 
shapeless, confused ; unarranged. 

. (Often with reference to Ovid’s Quern dixere chaos, midis 
indigestaque moles, Met. 1. 7.) 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. lxxiv. (Addit. MS. 
27944) If. 228/1 Fruyt is first grene and indigest, .but vtter 
hete comforted )>e Inner hete^and makijj digestioun in the 
soure humour, and dissolueth it. 1538 Starkey England it. 
i. 154 Correctyon of corrupt and indygest humorys ys the 
chefepoynt. a 2372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 2B46 1. 133 Then 
the personis fornamed heard weaping_ and, as it ivar ane 
indigest sound, as it war of prayeris, in the which he com 
tinewed neyre ane hour. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. ii.- 
(R.), Me thinkes a troubled thought is thus exprest, To be 
a chaos rude and indigest. 2803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 

1. 257 The somewhat rude and indigest mass of his materials. 
1806 Ibid. IV. 884 The lump of indigest materials indus- 
triously provided by a man of letters for the purpose of 
drawing up a book. 

b. fig. Of persons : Immature ; of crude or 
hasty character. 

2423 Jas. I Hingis Q. xfo Though [sely] south of nature 
Indegest, Vnryptt fruyte with windis variable. 2523 Douglas 
AEneis xi. vii. 104 A man nocht indegest, bot wys and cald. 

. B. sb. A shapeless mass. 

*595 Shaks. John v. vii. 26 You are borne To set a forme 
vpon that indigest. Which he hath left so shapelesse and so 
rude. 

Indige-st, v. {trivial.) [f. .In - 3 + Digest v. 
after Indigestion.] traits. To fail to digest. 

^1814 Byron Let. to Moore 9 Apr., Which 1 swallowed for 
supper, and ^digested for I don’t know how long. 1882 
Three in Norway p. xii, One of those people who never in- 
digest anything, but always look, and always are, in perfect 
health and spirits. . 1 

b. iittr. To fail to be digested. 1 

2863 Sala Capt. Dangerous II. ix. 299 He breakfasted | 
very heartily of Minced Veal, which be hoped would not 
indigest. ■ • 

Indigested (indid jested), a. [f. Indigest a. I 
+ -ed 1, or f. In- 3 + Digested ppl. a.] Not di- 
gested; undigested. 

1 . Not ordered or arranged ; without form or ar- 
rangement of parts ; shapeless, unformed, chaotic. 

(Often in expressions echoing Ovid's description of chaos : 
see Indigest a.) . j 

- *593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. 1. 257 Hence heape of wrath, 
foule indigested lumpe. As crooked in tby manners, as thy 
shape. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 7 A rude and in- 
digested ChaoS, or confusion of matters.^ 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. iv. ii. 295 The remaining indigested parts of 
Nature. x6g2 Bentley Boyle Lect. vnL 289 A rude and in- 
digested lump of Atoms, a 2794 Gibbon Mise. Wks. (1814) 

I. 42-3 The only principle that darted a ray of light into 
the indigested chaos. 2884 Church Bacon vim 293 Half 
his time was spent in collecting huge masses of indigested 
facts. - . * Jig. 2709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (2736) IV. 
27s Boys of the same Age appear crude, indigested, devoted 
only to Rudeness and Play. - 


b. Not ordered in the mind ; not thought out ; 
ill-considered. 

. I 5®7 A bp. Sandys Serm. (Parker So c.) 448 Rude and 
indigested platforms, .tending not to the reformation, but to 
the destruction of the church of England. 3667 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) HI- *59, 1 send you notwithstanding these in- 
digested thoughts, and that attempt upon Cicero, which you 
enjoined me. 2729 De Foe Crusoe 1. i, The wild and indi- 
gested Notion .of raising my Fortune. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (i8n) II. xliv. 328 Forgive these indigested self- 
reasonings. 2867 Swinburne Ess. <5- Stud. (1875) 177 This 
is not a fair or clear judgment : it is indigested and violent 
and deformed in expression. 

.2. That has not undergone digestion in the 
stomach. 

- 2620 Venner Via Recta viii. 186 Causing the meat to 
passe from the stomacke indigested. . 2702 Aristotle's Sec. 
Seer. 58 The Stomach cannot digest the Food, but it remains 
an indigested Nutriment. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
1. 126 Morsels of indigested fruit. 

Jig. 2868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy nr. 257 Repentance is the 
weight Of indigested meals ta’en yesterday. 

tb. Suffering from indigestion. Obs. 

1663 F- Henry Diary (1882) 141 Preacht in the aftern. 
indigested. 

+ 3. Not purified or rectified by heat ; crude, raw. 

• 2624 Wotton Arckit. in Reliq. (1672) 7 That it [the air] be 
not indigested for ivant of Sun. 

+ 4. ‘Not brought to suppuration’ (J.). Obs. 

2676 Wiseman Surgery (J.), His wound was indigested 
and inflamed. 

Hence Indig-e’stedness, undigested condition. 
2682 Burnet Life Hale (R.), They looked on the Common 
Law as a study that could not be .. formed into a rational 
science, by reason of the indigestedness of it. 

Ill digestibility (indipdgestlbiilti). [{. next 
+ -ITV. Cf. F. indigeslibilili.] The quality of 
being indigestible. 

2847 E. J. Seymour Severe Dis . I. 35 Experiments on the 
comparative digestibility or indigestibility of various articles 
of diet. 2854 Badham Halieut. 206 Fish of hard fibre, whales, 
dolphins, seals, and large old thunny, which last.. come very 
near to them in indigestibility. 

Indigestible (indhdge-stib’I),**. (sb.) [ad. L, 
indigest ibilis, f. in- (In- 3) + digestibilis Diges- 
tible.] Incapable of being digested, or difficult to 
digest ; not easily assimilated as food. 

1528 Paynel Sal erne's Regim. G b, Wheate sodde is heuy 
meate and indigestable. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. 
xxii. 165 To reduce that indigestible substance into such a 
forme as may. . enter the cavities, and Iesse accessible partsof 
the body, without corrosion. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 211 Amortg the ancients the goose was abstained from 
as totally indigestible. 2813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chern. 
(2814) 306 Woody fibre appears to be an indigestible sub- 
stance. 2896 A mer. A tin. Deaf Feb. 73 If you give him his 
[mental] food in an indigestible and unpalatable form, you 
take away all his interest in his work. 

Jig. and transf. 2603 Florio Montaigne t. Ivt. (1632) 173 
They present us wnth the state of an indigestible agome. 
2625 Purchas Pilgrims IV. 1808 Out of the indigestable 
malice that he had concerned against Biencourt. 2873 Miss 
Braddon L. Davoren I. Prol. 6 It’s rather a pity that one's 
friends are reported to be indigestible. 1898 Ln. CUR20N in 
Daily News 8 Nov. 6/4 He had utilised his time at home 
by placing a number of solid and thoroughly indigestible 
volumes upon the library shelves. 

B. as sb. An indigestible substance. 

2842 Brande Chem. 2410 Hair, feathers, the shells of 
insects, .belong to the class of absolute indigestibles. 


Hence Indige’stibleness, the quality of being 
indigestible; also + inability to digest (Obs.). 

_ 1626 Donne Serm. iv. 38 Our stomachs are dead in an 
indigestiblenesse, our feete dead in a Iamenesse [etc.]. 2727 
Bailey vol. II, Indigestibleness, uncapablentss of being 
digested. Mod. Things to be avoided on account of their 
indigestibleness. 

Indigestion (indi,d 3 e styon). Also 7 indis- 
gestion. [a. F. indigestion ( 13 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. late L. indigest ion-em, f. in- (In- 3) + 
digestidn-etn Digestion.J 
1. Want of digestion ; incapacity of or difficulty 
in digesting food. 

2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 30 They fele some tyme a 
maner of payne in the stomacke or in the hed, for lacke 
of sleape or mdygestyon. 2495 T revisa’s Barth. De P. R. 
v. xlit. (IV. de W.) 159 By scarsyte of vse of mete and in- 
dygestion a gloten desyreth indygeste superfluyte of mete. 
2602 Holland Pliny II. Explan. Words, Indigestion, 
want of concoction and digestion, by which means many 
crudities and raw humors are ingendered. x6n Cotgr., 
Indigestion, indisgestion, want of disgestion. a 1674 
Clarendon Surv. Leviath. (1676) 2 Which manner of diet 
for the indisgestion Mr. Hobbes himself doth much dis- 
like. c 2750 Shenstone Ruined Abbey ^ 82 Wks. 2764 I. 310 
The trivial pain Of transient indigestion. >858-65 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt. xr. viii. (2872) IV. 97 *His. Imperial 
Majesty felt slightly indisposed ’ — Indigestion of mushrooms 
or-whatever it was. x8$o Beale Slight film. % 4 indiges- 
tion is learnedly spoken of as dyspepsia. 1B96 AUbutts 
Syst. Med. I. 402 Indigestion of amylaceous food leads to 
the same [acid dyspepsia]. , . . . T i 

* Jig. 2824 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 306 J he un- 
certainty of our future plans, gives me a sort of indigestion 
of mind which quite disturbs its tranquillity. 2891 '. Spectator 
5 Sept., We have eaten so much territory in the decade, 
that if we do not take care, we shall have indigestion. 2894 
Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 183/1, I wonder the mixture didn t 

give him moral indigestion. 

b. with pi. A case or attack of indigestion. * 
2702 J. Purcell Cliolick (1714) 247 The. Cure of- the 
Cholick occasion’d by Crudities and Indigesuonv of. an 
Acid Nature. 2798 Malthus Po/ut. (237SJ 2a The dts- 
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orders arising from indigestions. 1845 James A. Neil it, 
You will give me an indigestion. 

2 . Undigested condition ; the state of not being 
reduced to order or brought to maturity; disorder, 
imperfection. Also, an instance of this condition. 

1656 Br. Hall Occas. Afcdit. § 38 (1851) 45 In this man’s 
country . . our whiteness would pass . . for an unpleasing 
indigestion of form. 1870 Lowell Study IVind. 5 Leading 
him to dwell rather upon the indigestions of the elements 
than his own, 

3 . atlrib. and Comb. 

1861 Ilhtsir. Laid. Nnvs 2 . 5 May 485/1 Eschewing al! 
indigestion-creating.. delicacies. 1897 Westm . Gas. 2 pec. 
3/2 What with the skate and the cycle, liver pills and indi- 
gestion syrups should soon vanish from the land. 

Indigestive (indiidgcstiv), a. [f. In- 3 + Di- 
gestive; cf. obs. F. indigestif (Godef.)-] 

I . Characterized by or suffering from indigestion ; 
tending to indigestion ; dyspeptic. 

1632 Sherwood, Indigestiue, indigcste. 1658 R. Franck 
North. Mem. (1694) 208 To shave off the foreign Ferment 
from your crude and Indigestive Ventricle. _x86x_ Dickens 
Gt. Expect, xxv, She was a cousin, an indigestive single 
woman. 1870 — E. Drood x, Disturbed from an indiges- 
tive after-dinner sleep. 

f 2 . Not ready to ‘ digest ’or brook offences. Obs . 

(Cf. Digest v. 6 .) 

1670 Cotton Espernort ill. xi. 560 To which indigestive 
humour of his, his Animosity.. being every day exasperated 
more and more by new Provocations ; he, in the end, was 
no longer able so to conquer his passion. 
tl*ndigete. Obs. rare. [ad. L . indiges,-ctis.] 
A deified hero regarded as a patron deity of his 
country. 

*549 Compl. Scot. To Rdr. 8 Amasis the sycond, quhilk 
vas the last kyng nnde indegete of the egiptiens. marg., 
Indigetes var goddis of egipt quhilkis hed beene verteouse 
princes quhen thai lyuit. 

Indight, obs. var. of Indict and Indite. 
t Iudrgit, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. indigildre , 
-ctdre to Indigitate.] = Indigitate v. 2. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 101 Be sure they were 
reserued for your owne fingring . . indigiting holy priests. 

f Indigitament. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 
digitamentuin , in pi. indigitamenta books con- 
taining the names of the gods and prescribing their 
ritual, f. indigita-re to Indigitate: see - 3 IENT.] 
An appellation or title by which a deity was (in 
local or special connexion) known and invoked : 
see also quot. 16/5. 

1658 W. Burton I tin. Antonin. 56 The indigitaments 
of old Deities were often inscribed to Rivers ; as Beltsama, 
a name of Minerva, to the River Rible . . as the names of 
Saints are usually to divers places abroad at this day. 1675 
Burthogge Causa Dei 253 Reuchlin. .affirmeth that.. their 
Imprecations, Vows, or Blessings were called Indigitaments. 

Indigitate (indi-d^it^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. indigildre , -e tare to call upon, invoke (a deity), 
to utter, proclaim, declare ; of obscure origin, 
erroneously associated in 16th c. Latin-Eng. Dic- 
tionaries with digitus finger, and explained as ‘ to 
point out as with the finger 9 ; hence the Eng. use 
in sense 2. Sense 3 is taken directly from digitus .] 

I I . traits, a. To call, to indicate by an appella- 
tion or name. b. To proclaim, declare. Obs. 

_ 1623 Cockeram, Indigitate , to call ; to shew with point- 
ing the finger. 3653 H. Moke Conject. C abbot. (1713) 77 
It is not at all harsh to conceive, that they [the Naiades] 
may be here indigitated by the name of the Upper Watere. 
a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serin. (1675) 600 The Scriptures did 
indigitate he would rise again the third day. x68o H. More 
Apocal. Apoc.191 Idolatry is indigitated here by <£ap/icuceia, 
Sorcery or Witchcraft, as that whereby it is introduced, 
f 2 . To point out with or as with the finger ; to 
show, indicate, point to, Obs. 

1623 [see 1]. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. 21 
Juvenall and Perseus were no prophets, although their 
lines did seemejo indigitate and point at our times. 1649 
Roberts Claris Bibl. 620 To indigitate and point out, as 
with the finger, John Baptist the first Prophet of the New 
Testament. X706 Phillips, To Indigitate , to shew, or point 
at, as it were, with the Finger. 17x6 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. III. On Pal. Angl. 5 Under the Analogy of Dialect ica 
or Logick, he jndigitates the Anabaptists, Rosacrusians, 
Capucins, Nominalists, and such like gross and mean Ele- 
mentary Professors. 

3 . inir. To interlock like the fingers of the two 
hands ; to penetrate each other in this way. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 7/2 These bundles [of fleshy 
fibres] indigitate with those of the diaphragm. 

Indigitation (indid3it?»*Jbn)I [n. of action 
from L. indigita-re to Indigitate : see -ation.] 

+ 1 . The action of pointing out or indicating ; an 
indication, demonstration ; a declaration. Obs. 

1644 Bulwer Chirol. 163 The naturall validity of this in- 
digitation of persons. 1653 H. More Ant id. Ath. 11. yii. 
(1662) 50 Which things I conceive no obscure Indigitation 
of Providence.^ 1658 Phillips, Indigitation , a pointing at, 
or shewing with the finger. 1689 S. Willard in Andros 
Tracts I. 189 This [taking of an oath upon the Bible] must 
of necessity be more than the bare Indigitation of the 
Person, and nothing less than a Religious Application. 1706 
Phillips, Indigitation , an indigitating, or shewing ; a con- 
vincing Proof, or plain Demonstration. 

2 . Computing or conversing by the fingers. 

_ x8a6 Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 77 He wrote also upon 
indigitation, both as an art of computing by the fingers, 
and of conversing by them. 


3. Anat. Interlocking of the fingers of two hands ; 
hence, the mode of junction of muscle and tendon. 

1846 T. Callaway Disloc. <5* Fractures (1849) 33 The 
Serratus magnus.. takes its rise by nine indigitations from 
the eight superior ribs. 1851 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. 
217 To show the muscles beneath without interfering with 
its indigitations with the serratus magnus. 

Indiglncin (indigb?sin). Chcm. [f. Into- + 
Gr. yksm-vs sweet + -in.] A light yellow sweet 
compound or ' sugar’, C c H 10 O c , one of the con- 
stituents of indican. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chert. III. 250 Schunck has further 
shown that woad contains indican, . . which, . . when boiled 
with acids, splits up into indigo-blue and indiglucin. 
Indign (indarn), a. Now only poet. Forms : 
5-6 indygne, 5-7 indigne, 6 ( 9 ) Sc. inding, 6 - 
indign. [a. F. indigne , ad. L. indignus unworthy, 
f. in- (In- 3) + d/gnus worthy.] 

1. Unworthy; undeserving. Const, of ( to , or 
inf?), arch. 

c 1450 Chaucer's Clerk's T. 303 (Petw.) Indigne {other 
MSS. vndigne] and vnworpi Am I to hat [honour] pat 
3e me bede. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 417 b/2 A cursyd 
foole and Indygne hounde that peruertest the myght of 
god to enchauntementes. c 1489 — Sonnes 0/ Aymon vi. 
152, I, Indygne for to speke. * — Blanchardyn Ded. 1 
Unto the right noble puyssaunt & excellent pryncessc, 
.. Moder vnto .. henry b’ seuenth .. I, wyllyam caxton, 
his most Ipdygne humDle subgette and lytil seruaunt, 
presente this Iytyl book. 1491 — Vilas Pair. (W. de W. 
1495) it. 243 b/2 To haue mercy of me poore synnar & 
Indygne of tny grete myserycordye. X536 Bellenden 
Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. p. vi, I wes in service with the King . 
Clerk of his Comptis, thouebt [ = though] I wes inding. 1596 
Spensf.r F. Q. iv. i. 30 She her selfe was of his grace indigne. 
x6i8 Declar. Demeanour Raleigh 25 If by new offences hee 
should make himselfe indigne of former mercies. 1657 W. 
Morice Coena ounsi Koutj Def. xvi. 263 N o less is every holy 
Ordinance [polluted] by an indign Partaker. 1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4) List Barbarous IVords, Indign , unworthy. 18x9 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd {1827) 192 Worthy o’ you 
to say and sing, Albeit I be to write inding. 1898 T. Hardy 
Wessex Poems 133 Such scope is granted not my powers 
indign. 

2. Unworthy of or unbefitting the person or cir- 
cumstances ; unbecoming ; fraught with shame or 
dishonour; disgraceful. 

*545 Joye Exp. Dan. vi. Lvijb, It were the moste 
indygne and detestable thynge that good lawes shulde bee 
subjecte and under evill men. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 274 
All indigne, and base aduersities, make head against my 
Estimation.. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. x This 
were an indigne thing, and a great blot in his high place. 
1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 104 note. 
When thei sai their Ave Maries (so praiing for her, which 
is most indign and injurious). 1830 W. Phillips Alt. Sinai 
11. 615 He freely promises; no guerdon mean, Indign, or 
scant. 1879 Trench Poems 38 He .. counts it scorn to 
draw Comfort ipdign from any meaner thing. 

b. Of punishment or suffering : Undeserved. 

1747 Advent . Kidnapped Orphan 142 The villains who 
have offered such indign treatment to a worthy youth 1 1836 
Gladstone On an Infant viii, Fruition of the immortal 
prize, Purchased for thee . . By agony indign. 

1*3. Indignant, resentful. Obs. rare . 

1652 Gaule Alagastrom. 274 Nero, indigne in the fall and 
losse of so necessary a friend and familiar, took occasion 
against Peter. 

T Indi’gn, v. Obs. [a. F. indigner ( 14 th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. indigna-rl to regard as un- 
worthy, to be indignant at, f. indignus unworthy : 
cf. Endeign.] 

X. traits. To treat with indignity. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xviii. 68 Yarbas, kynge of Gectuses, 
that I haue so ofte indygned, for to auenge hys Iniuryes, 
shalle reduce me in-to captyuite. 

2. To be indignant at or with ; to resent. 

1652 Gaule • Alagastrom . 242 Diana, indigning this in- 
solency, raised up a scorpion, that slew him. Ibid. 282 He, 
indigning to be thus dealt withall, quta deserted Chris- 
tianity. _ 1657 — Sapient, Justif. 106 He is indigning him 
in especial, that shall, .tax him for it. 

Indi’gnance. rare. [f. Indignant : see 
-ance. Cf. med.L. indignantia.] The fact or con- 
dition of being indignant ; indignation. 

1590 Spenser P. Q. iii. xi. 13 With great indignaunce he 
that sight forsooke. 1790 A. Wilson in Poems 4 Lit. Prose 
(1876) II. 30 Fired wi indignance I turned round. 1845 
R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. x. (ed. 2) 269 We are not 
scared by . . all this towering indignance, this 1 Ercles 
vein '. 

Indignancy (indi-gnansi). rare. [f. Indig- 
nant : see prec. and -ancy.] The quality or state 
of being indignant; indignation. 

1790 G. Walker Serin, II. xx. 100 Mutual _ indignancy 
breaks an union which mutual esteem and kindness had 
tied. 1837 J. Buchanan Comfort in Affliction vi. (1851) 102 
A generous indignancy against whatever was base. 
Indignant (indrgnant), a. ( sb .) [ad. L. indig- 
ndnt-em s pres. pple..of indigna-rl to regard as un- 
worthy, to be indignant at, f. indignus unworthy: see 
Indign a. and vi] Affected with indignation ; pro- 
voked to wrath by something regarded as unworthy, 
unjust, or ungrateful; moved by an emotion of 
anger mingled with scorn or contempt ; ‘ inflamed 
at once with anger and disdain ’ (J.). • Said of per- 
sons, their feelings, etc. ; ahofg. of things. 

*59 ° Spenser/? Q. m. v.23 Full offiers fury and indignant 
hate To him he turned. 1667 Milton/ 1 . L.x. 3x1 Xerxes.. 


Europe with Asia joyn’d ; And scourg’d with many a stroak 
th’ indignant waves, a 1735 Arbuth not & Pope. U*)> The 
lustful monster fled, pursued by the valorous and indignant 
Martin. 1770 Goldsm. Dcs. Vtll. 282 His seat.. Indignant 
spu rns t he co t tage from the green, x 7 8* Co wper Bo ad ice a j, 
When the British. warrior queen, Bleeding from the Roman 
rods, Sought, with an indignant mien,. Counsel of her 
country’s gods. 1870 Dickens E. Drood viii, He feels indig- 
nant that Helena’s brother should dispose of him so coolly. 
x88o C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 45 He published an 
indignant pamphlet on the subject of his wrongs. 

b. Const, at ; with (a person) ; + of (a thing). 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 435 And flies aloft, and flounces 
round the pool,. Indignant of the guile. 1797 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Italian ii. (1826) 16 Indignant at the slander which 
affected her.name. 1805 Anna Sf.ward Lett. (1811) ■VI. 234, 

I was too indignant of his cruel neglect of Chatterton. 
1858 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 64 Our men are rather indig- 
nant with the Irish crowds. 1858 Buckle Civiliz, (1873) II. 
viii. 553 The clergy, indignant at such proceedings, mur- 
mureef and even threatened. 

B. sb. An indignant person, rare. 

* x86i Sat. Rev. XII. 584/1 These three sets of people— the 
indignants themselves [etc.J. 

Indignantly (indi-gnantli), adv. f-LY 2.] 

+ 1 . With indignity. Obs. rare — l . 

1602 W hitcift Let. in StrypeZ//& (17x8) 555 [To others he 
wrot not, especially the Maior, because he took himself so] 
indignantly lused by him]. 

2 . In an indignant manner, with indignation. 
a 1783 H. Brooke Fox-Chase (R.), Indignantly they feel 
The clanking lash, and the retorted steel. 1788 Gibbon 
Deck P. xxxix. (1869) II. 449 They indignantly supported 
the restraints of peace and discipline. 1828 D'Israeli 
Chas. /, I. ii. 17 The little Prince indignantly flung down 
the square cap, and trampled on it. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 
402 Heanswer'd half indignantly. 1885 L. Carroll Tangled 
Tale ii. 9 The landlady indignantly protested. 

Indignation (indign^ -/an). Forms: 4-5 in- 
dignacioun, 4-6 -cion, 5 -cyoun, indygnacion, 
-cyon, (endyg-, indignacione), 5-6 indigna- 
cyon, 6- indignation, [ad. L. in digit at ion- cm t 
n. of action f. indignd-rT to regard as unworthy, to 
be indignant at : see Indign v. ; or immed. a. F. 
indignation (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 1 . The action of counting or treating (a person 
or thing) as unworthy of regard or notice ; disdain, 
contempt ; contemptuous behaviour or treatment. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. MS.), I putte me 
ayeins the hates and indignaciouns of the accusor Cyprian, 
C1380 Wyclif IVks. (x88o) 204 3if Jjei lyuen in pride of herte 
for nobeleie of blood.. & han indignacion and dispit of oj>ere 
pore men or wymmen. ta 1400 Arthur 48 At Cnyrlyone .. 
he let make j»e Rounde table . . pat no man schulde sytt 
aboue other, ne haue indignacioun of hys broker, c 1440 
Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 76 pe sexte cornere of pride is 
indignacioun. pat is, whan bou hast dysdejn of symple 
folk, & Just noxt to speke to hem. 1530 Palsgr. 234/1 In- 
dygnation, disdnynyng, indignation. 

+ b. Treating with indignity. Obs . 

*5*3 Bradshaw St. Wcrburge 1. 3474 Lest_ the cruell , 
gentils..With pollute hondes full of corrupcion Shulde 
touche her body by indignation, X526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 305 And some with great indignacyon offred thy 
grace aysell to drynke. 1615 G. S andys Train 131 The face 
[of the Colossus) is something disfigured by time, or indig- 
nation of the Moores, detesting images. 

2 , Anger at what is regarded as unworthy or 
wrongful ; wrath excited by a sense of wrong to 
oneself or, especially, to others, or by meanness, in- 
justice, wickedness, or misconduct; righteous or 
dignified anger ; the wrath of a superior. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxvi. 20 Go, my puple .. be hid a litil 
while, to the tyme that passe myn indignacioun. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur 1. vi, There were some of the grete Jordes 
had indignacion that Arthur shold be kynge. 1526 Tindale 
Afatt . xxvi. 8 When his disciples saw that, they had indig- 
nacion sayinge : what neded this wast? x6ox Shaks. Tsvel. 
N. hi. iv. 269 His indignation deriues it selfe out of a very 
computent iniurie. X651 Hobbes Leviath. I. vi. 26 Anger 
for great hurt done to another, when we conceive the same 
to be done by Injury, [is called] Indignation. X729 Butler 
Serm. Resentm. Wks. 1874 II. 05 The indignation raised 
by .. injustice, and the desire of having it punished . . is by 
no means malice. X784 Cowper Task v. 442 That man 
should thus encroach on fellow man . . Moves indignation. 
1828 D. Stewart Act. «5* Mor. Powers Wks. 1854-8 VI. 202 
When injustice offered to others awakens resentment against 
the transgressor, .the emotion we feel is more properly de- 
noted in our language by the word indignation. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. in. x. (1872) 1. 198 His indignation knew 
no bounds. 1865 Kingsley Hereward xxi. 268 Ivo rode 
on, boiling over with righteous indignation. x8 66 Liddon 
Bampt. Led. iv. (1875) 192 We cannot regard with any other 
sentiment than indignation the propagation of what is 
known to be false. 

fg-_ *595 Shaks. John it. i. 212 Ready mounted are they 
to spit forth Their Iron indignation ’gainst your walles. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614). 82 7 The fresh-water not 
able further to endure the hot indignation of that now- 
beleeved Burning-Zone, fled out. 

b. Const, against , with (+ of *f* upon) a person ; 
at (f against , j* °f) an action, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Dan. xi. 30 He schai tume ajen, and schal 
haue indignacioun a^ens the Testament of seyntuarie. — - 
Matt. xx. 24 And the ten herynge hadden indignacioun of 
the two bretheren. 1520 Caxton' s Chron. Eng. v. 4 b/i The 
Brytons had indygnacyon of Aloth, and wolde not be to 
bym attendaunt. 1534 Elvot Doctr. Princes 16 Persons., 
that . . do envie and have indignacion at them that speak e 
truly. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 86 To suspend your indigna- 
tion against my Brother. 1607 Tofsell Pourf. Beasts (1658] 

8x Venus had turned a Cat into a beautiful woman.. who., 
contended with the Goddesse for beauty ; in indignation 
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whereof, she returned her to her first nature. i6ir Bible 
Mai. i. 4 The people against whom the Lord hath indig* 
nation for euer. 1667 Milton P. L. ix._666 With show of 
Zeale and Love To Man, and indignation at his wrong. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. iv. vi, I read your generous indigna- 
tion with our poor Clarence. 1856 Fboude Hist. Eng. (1858) 

I. ii. 157 So great was the indignation against Wolsey. 

f 3 . The turning of the stomach against unwel- 
come food, etc. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxxiii. (Bodl. MS.), Car- 
domomum. .helped perfor a^ens. . wlatenes and indignacioun 
of i>e stomake. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. Atiat. u 
ix. 20 The Pylorus . . being Moderator of Digestion : From 
the indignation whereof he fetches the cause of the Palsie, 
and Swimming Dizziness of the Head. 

4 . Comb., as indignation-letter ; indignation- 
meeting, a meeting to express public indignation 
in reference to some proceeding. 

18. . W. Irving Knickerb . (Bartlett), Those indignation 
meetings set on foot in the time of William the Testy, where 
men met together to rail at public abuses. 1856 Sat. Rev. 

II. 391/2 Paterfamilias, who writes indignation-letters from 
Margate to the Times. i86t Ibid. 7 Dec. 583 When Liver- 
pool heard of the affair of the Trent, there was what the 
Vankees call an 4 indignation meeting 1894 Mrs. H. Ward 
Marcella 1. 101 His constituents held indignation meetings. 

Indi’gnatory, a. rare. [f. L. indignat-, ppl. 
stem of mdigna-ri to be indignant + -ory.] Ex- 
pressive of indignation. 

a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Semi. (1632) 27 The question is ten- 
tatory (Will you also go away?) .. the answer is partly in* 
dignatory (Lord, to whom shall wegoef). 1834 Tail's Mag. 
I. 367 He may inflate the mdignatory muscles of his moutn. 

tlndi-gned,///. a. Obs. [f. F. indignl (L. 
indigndtus) pa. pple., with English ending -Ei)t 
2 : cf. Indign v.] Excited to indignation, rendered 
indignant; offended, angry. 

1490 Canton Eneydos xix. 70 The Soule of my fader An- 
chisis, the whiche . . apyereth byfore me . . strongely in- 
dygned, and ayenste me sore moeued. Ibid, xxvii. 9 6 The 
see wexed right sore inpacyent & indigned. cx 500 Mclusinc 
262 Ye ne owe. to be therfore indigned ayenst vs. 1598 
Yong Diana 481 Indigned spirits, once at my request 
Powre foorth your wratn. 

tlndi’gnify, v. Obs. [f. L. indign-us un- 
worthy + -fy : cf. Dignify.] To treat with in- 
dignity ; to dishonour ; to represent as unworthy. 

*595 ,Spenser Col. Clout 583, I deeme it best to hold eter- 
nally Their bounteous deeds.. Then by discourse them to 
indignifie. i6it [Tarlton] Jests (1844) 14 The gallant, 
scorning that a player should take the wall, or so much ; 
indignifie him .. presently drew his rapier. ai 6 z 6 Bp.' 
Andrewes 96 Serin., Holy Ghost (1661) 482 The Elders of 
the Jews dignified him [the Centurion, Luke vii. 4] highly: 
but he jndignified himself as fast, a 1684 Leighton Comm . 

1 Pet. i. 23 Do children delight to indignify and dishonour 
their father's name? 1743 E. Poston Pratler (1747) 14 9 The 
very Idea . . is greatly indignified, even by our aiming or 
pretending to understand it. 

Indignity (indrgmti). [ad. L. indignitat-em , 
n. of quality f. indignus unworthy, Indig N ; cf. F. 
indigniU{ 1 5— x6th c. in Hatz.-Dariu.).] 

+ 1 . The quality or condition of being unworthy; 
unworthiness. In pi.. Unworthy qualities; un- 
deserving traits. Obs. 

. 1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. Ep. Ded. 3 Let iny vnschooled 
indignities conuert themselves to your courtesie. 1589 Put- 
tenham Eng. Poesie in. iv. (Arb.) 159 In steade of indignitie , 
yee haue vnworthinesse : and for penetrate , we may say 
feerce. a x6x8 Sylvester Du Bart as Corona Ded., Accept 
my Zeale, and pardon mine Indignitie. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 154 To suppose that God should fetch the com* 
mun rule of his giving or not giving grace, from man’s 
dtgnttie or indignitie. 

f 2 . The quality or condition of being unbecom- 
ing, dishonourable, or disgraceful ; want or loss of 
dignity or honour, b. Conduct involving shame or 
disgrace ; a disgraceful act. Obs. 

X596 Spenser E. Q. v. xi. 63 Fie on the pelfe for which 
good name is sold, And honour with indignitie debased. 
Ibid.v 1. i.28 ‘To take defiaunceat a Ladies word' (Quoth he) 

* I hold it no indignity’. 1603 H. Crosse Verities Commw. 
(1878) 22 When he had ended his office, went againe to his 
olde labour without indignitie to his person, or derogating 
ought from his worthinesse. 1671 Milton Samson 41 1 Foul 
effeminacy held me yoked t Her bond-slave ; oh, indignity" l 
oh, blot To honour and religion 1 xy66 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xx, 
A mind too proud to stoop to such indignities. 

3 . Unworthy treatment; contemptuous or insolent 
usage ; injury accompanied with insult. With an 
and//. ; A slight offered to a person ; an act in- 
tended to expose a person to contempt ; an insult 
or affront. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. v. vii. (1886) 83 They 
tbinke it too great _ an indignitie for Christ to he made 
subject to Sathans illusions. . x6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 440 
Their contempts and indignities offered to^ our Countrey 
and Prince. 1610 Shaks. Temp. m. ii. 42 The poore Mon- 
ster's my subiect, and he shall not suffer indignity. 1665 
Manley Grotius’ Low C. IVarres 177 He pretended the 
Indignities offer'd him by the States were the cause of his 
departure. 1757 Smollett Reprisal ir. v, You dare not 
treat me with indignity. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xi. 356 
That a human body should toss, unburied, imhonoured. on 
. the waves, seemed to them the last indignity. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. in. xxiii,The mere association of anything 
like * indignity ’ with herself, roused a resentful alarm. 

+ 4 . Anger excited by unworthy conduct or treat- 
ment ; = Indignation 2. Obs. 

*5596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vii. 36 Her noble heart with sight 
thereof was fild With deepe disdaine, and great indignity. 
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16^0 Fuller Pisgah jv. iii. 55 God (as justly he might) took 
this their affront Jn high indignity. 1701 Swift Contests 
Athens fy Rome Vii. Wks. 1778 II. 265 That great Roman 
received the notice with the utmost indignity. 1784 Bage 
Barham Downs 1. 105 My bosom glow’s with indignity at 
the remembrance. 

+ Indi'gnly, adv. Obs. [f. Indign a. + -ly 2 .] 
In an indign manner, with indignity ; undeservedly; 
shamefully, ignominiously. To take indignly : to 
take as an insult, be indignant at. 

„ X 593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 136 His iust demerits, in- 
dignly, draw vnto_ him vniust hatred. 1607 Schol. Disc, 
agst. Antichr. j. i. 49 They take nothing more indignly, 
then to see the least Indignity offered against it. 1608-11 
Bp. Hall Epist. n. iii. Wks. (1627) 299 A place, I grant, 
miserably handled by our aduersaries, and . . indignly torne 
out of the councels. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 6 
Whence we may gather, how indignely the Lord taketh it. 
1659 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. 53 Behold how I am fain .. 
indignly, and almost desperately. 

t Indi'gnous, a. Obs. rare. Also erron. in- 
dignious. [f. L. indign-us unworthy + -ons : see 
Indign a.] Unworthy ; ignominious. 

x 6 zx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 36. 553 The most in- 
dignious injury, which the Pope meant to obtrude vpon him 
and his Kingdome. Ibid., A fane more indignous wrong and 
contumely. 

Indigo (i'ndige), sb. (a.) Forms ; a. 6-S indico. 
/ 3 . (6 endego), indigo. [Occurs from 16th c., 
in the two forms indico, indigo , repr. two Romanic 
forms, from L. indicum (Pliny), a. Gr. \vZik 6 v (Dio- 
scorides) the blue Indian dye, lit . 1 the Indian (sub- 
stance) \ sb. use of neuter of Tv 5 i/c<fc, Indicus, 
Indian. Indico , ? from Sp., was the usual form in 
i6-i7thc., and continued into the 18th; endego 
occurs in R. Eden 1555 (from the It. of Ramusio 
Itinerario (Venice, 1550), transl. a Portuguese list 
of prices at Calicut and Malabar), and indigo in 
the 1598 transl. of Linschoten, from Dutch, app. 
also of Indo-Portuguese origin ; but this form came 
into general use only after the middle of the 
17th c. : cf. also F. indigo , 1658 in Hatz.-Darm. 

The usual name in the Mediterranean countries, before 
the Portuguese wont to India, was annil , anil, which came 
west, through Arabic and Persian, from Sanskrit : see Anil. 
But indaco occurs in It. in 1390 : see Voc. della Crusca , s. v.] 

I. A substance obtained in the form of a blue 
powder from plants of the genus Indigofera , N.O. 
Legnminosx, and largely used as a blue dye._ 

It is produced by the decomposition of the glucoside In- 
xmcan, which exists not merely in the indigo-plant, but in 
woad and various other plants. Its essential constituent 
is indigo-blue; besides which, however, commercial or crude 
indigo contains indigo-red, indigo-brown, and some earthy 
glutinous matters (indigo-gluten). 

a. a 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 218 There goeth out of Chaul. . 
great quantity of Indico, Opium, Cotton, Silke. j6i6 Bul- 
lokar, Indico, a stone brought out of Turkie, wherewith 
dyers vse to die blew. x68<j Morden Geog. Red., Mogul 
(1685) 398 In the Suburbs they make Indico. x686 Lend. 
Gas. No. 2186/1, 700 Chests of Indico of Guatimala. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 62 Workmen sometimes grind Indico 
and Sallad-oyl together. 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 201 In- 
dico, or Indigo, is a dye extracted from a plant of the same 
name. 1788 New Loud. Mag. 244 A ship . . freighted with 
indico, cochineal, and rich stuffs. 

p. 1555 Eden Decades 239 Endego to dye silke, trewe and 
good, the farazuola, Fanan. xxx. [Ramusio Itinerario (1550) 
348 Endego vero e ouono val la farazuola, fanoes xxx.] 1598 
W. Phillips tr. Littschoten’s Voy ^ x. (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 91 
Annil or Indigo by the Gusurates is called Gali, by others 
Nil. [Linschoten Ilinerarium (1596) Ixix. 92/2 Van’t Annil 
ofte Indigo. Het Annil, anders Indigo ghenaemt, ende in 
Gusaratte, Gali ; van andere Nil .1 1665 Pepys Diary 
2$ Sept., We did agree a bargain of £5000 . . for silk, 
cinnamon, nutmegs, and indigo. 1690 Child Disc. Trade 
(1694) 172 It employs the Nation for its Consumption, 
with Pepper, Indigo, Calicoes, and several useful Drugs. 
17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 90. 1731-7 Miller Card. 
Did. (ed. 3) s.v. Anil, Every-body does, or should know, 
that Indigo is a Dye used to dye Wool, Silk, Cloaths and 
Stuffs blue. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 92 
Indigo may be procured from Woad. .by digesting alchohol 
on it, and evaporating . the solution. 1826 Henry Eleyt. 
Chem. II. 277 Good indigo has a deep blue colour, inclin- 
ing to purple, and is destitute both of taste and smell. 
1865-72 Watts Diet . Chem. III. 250 Its introduction into 
Europe as a dye is generally attributed to the Jews, who 
during the middle ages practised the art of dying with 
indigo in the Levant. 1889 Morley & Muir Watts' Did. 
Chem. II. 753/x The Egyptian mummy cases were certainly 
dyed with indigo, and it has been employed in India for 
many thousands of years. 1 889-96 G. McGowan Bcmthsen's 
Organ. Chem. (ed. 3) 469 In addition to indigo-blue (ipdi- 
gotin), commercial indigo contains indigo-gelatine, indigo- 
brown, and indigo-red, all of which can be extracted from it 
by solvents. Ibid., Indigo has been prepared synthetically 
by Baeyer. .from isatin chloride [etc.]. 

b. pi. (In commercial use.) Sorts or samples 
of indigo. (But formerly a collective pi., like ashes, 
oats , grains , silks.) 

1609 Sir H. Middleton in Beveridge Hist. India (1862) 

I. it. i. 251 Their indicoes and other goods of theirs. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia v. 171 There are great abundance of 
. . Tobacco, Sugarcanes, Indicos, Parsnips. x8*x Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Irnperf. Syttig., Hast thee heard how indigos 
go at the India House ? 1875 Ure's Did. A rts II. 903 The 
Manilla indigos present the marks of the rushes upon which 
they have been dried. 

•f c. Used in extended sense for * dj f e \ Obs. i 

1703 Dampier Voy. (1729) III. 1. 438 They make a saffron* | 
coloured Indico of the Seed, called Amatto. 


INDIGO. 

2 . A plant from which indigo is obtained, In- 
digo-plant, including several species of Indigofera. 

Among these are Common or East Indian I., Indigo - 
/era iindoria , W. Indian I„ /. Anil, Australian L, 
/. A us trail’s, Purple-flow ered I., I.Jloribunda. 
x6oo J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa ir. 268 In this prouince 
! groweth great store of Indico, being an herbe like vnto wilde 
woad. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 507 Annil or Indigo 
growes in Cambaia : the herb is like Rosemary. 1657 R. 
Ligon Barbadoes 24 We found Indico planted, and so well 
ordered, as it is sold in London at very good rates. 1703 
Dampier Voy. (1729) III. 1. 43B White Indico has a white 
Flower, and the Roots yield a blue J[uice. 18x3 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. iii. (1814) 93 The indigo of commerce 
is principally brought from America. It is procured from 
the Indigofera Argentca or Wild Indigo, the Indigo/era dl 
sgerma or Guatimala Indigo, and the Indigofera iindoria 
or French Indigo. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 657 
Indigo, .is a small shrubby plant indigenous to the tropical 
parts of the East and West Indies, and Africa. x88r Mrs. 
C. Prae o Policy f P. I. vi. no Overgrown with rank grass 
and creeping indigo. 

b. Also, with prefixed word, applied to other 
plants yielding a blue dye : as Bastard Indigo, 
an American shrub of the genus Amorpha\ Chinese 
or Japanese Indigo, Polygonum tinctorium ; 
Egyptian Indigo, Tephrosia Apollinea ( Treas . 
Pot. 1866) ; False or "Wild Indigo (of Ll.S. ), {a) 
the genus Bapiisia {Treas. Bot. 1866) ; (/) -Bas- 
tard Indigo; Pegu Indigo , Marsdenia iindoria. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. (1765) 316/1 Indigo, Bastard, 
Amorpha. 1819 Paniologia , Amorpha, Bastard indigo. 
There are two species, both natives of Carolina : A.fruti- 
cosa and A. pubesccns . 1841 Mrs. Loudon Ladies’ Comp . 
Floxver-Gard. (1846) 159-60 The false Indigo, Amorpha, also 
belongs to Leguminosce. 

3 . The colour yielded by indigo, reckoned by 
Newton as one of the seven prismatic or primary 
colours, lying in the spectrum between blue and 
violet, and now often called blue-violet or violet- 
blue. 

1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 136 For a deepe 
and_ sad Greene, as in the inmost leaves of Trees, mingle 
Indico and Pinke. X658 W. Sanderson Graphice 72 Darkest 
shadows, you may well set off with sap-green and Indico. 
1704 Newton Opticks 87-8 The Spectrum// formed by the 
separated rays, did ..appear tinged with this series of colours, 
violet,_indico, blue, green, yellow, orange, red, together with 
all their intermediate degrees, in a continual succession per- 
petually varying. Ibid. 49 It is scarce to be discovered and 
perceived by sense, except perhaps in the Indigoand Violet. 
1831 Brewster Optics vii. 67 There will be formed upon 
the screen, .an oblong Image, .of the Sun, containing seven 
colours, viz. red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, i. 2 7, I fancy the family 
blood has been growing blue for several generations and per- 
haps there’s a little indigo in me. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy <y 
Greece (1898) I. i. 21 The pine-forests on the mountain-sides 
are of darkest indigo. 

B. adj. (attrib. use of A. 3.) Of a deep violet- 
blue colour. Also in comb, to express blended 
shades, as indigo-black. 

# 1856 Kane Ard. Expt. II. xxiv. 245 We see its deep 
indigo horizon. 1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents i. 18 A 
sky of .. a streaky indigo hue. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. 
Africa 550 Sometimes it is wreathed with indigo-black 
tornado clouds. 

C. attrib. and Comb. 

1 . simple attrib. and general Comb., as indigo 
factory , plantation , vat ; indigo-planter ; indi go- 
bcaring, -dyed, - producing , -yielding adjs. 

1B87 Moloney Forestry IV. Afr. 151 ‘Indigo-bearing 
plants. Ibid. 144 *Indigo-dyed cotton. 1B38 Penny Cyd. 
XII. 460/2 In the # indigo factories of Bengal it is the 
custom for the European factors to provide the seed. 1888 
J. Inglis Tent Lift Tigerland 106 The general tendency 
on all *indigo plantations^ is to bring . . ryot and landlord 
into a much more harmonious state. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis xxiv, Amory . . set up as * indigo-planter and failed. 
x87fi_ Harlf.y Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 657 It appears that the 
^indigo-producing constituent is indican. 1765 Croker, etc. 
Diet. A rts <V Sc. s.v., Mr. Hellot describes two “indigo vats 
with urine. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 250 Woad . . 
is now used only as an addition to the indigo-vat. 1874 
Schorlemmer Org. Chem. 426 An ‘indigo-vat’ is prepared 
by mixing one part of powdered indigo with two parts of 
ferrous sulphate, three parts of slaked lime and 200 parts of 
water. 1887 Moloney Forestry W. Afr. 155 In “indigo- 
yielding plants our knowledge is indeed very contracted. 

2 . Special Comb. : indigo-berry, a name given 

to (a) The fruit o iPandia latifolia and acttUaia , 

from which a blue dye is obtained ; {b) that of the 
South American Passifiora tuberosa (Cent. Diet. 
1S90) ; indigo-broom, an American name of Wild 
or False Indigo ; indigo-brown, a brown resinous 
substance, a mixture of indihumin and in dire tin, 
existing in all kinds of commercial indigo; in- 
digo-carmine, indigo-disnlphonate (snlphindigo- 
tate) of sodium or potassium, used for dyeing 
silk, and as a water-colour ; indigo-copper, the 
mineral Covflltne ; indigo-extract : see quots. ; 
indigo-finch. «= Ixdigo-bird ; indigo -gelatine, 
indigo -gluten, the glutinous matter found in 
commercial indigo ; indigo-green, a green sub- 
stance obtained from indigo by adding potash to 
an alcoholic solution of an alkaline hyposulpbmdi- 
gotate ( Ure's Diet. Arts 1875); indigo-mill, a 
name for the cistern in which indigo is triturated 
to a fine paste (Knight Diet. Alech. 1875) > 
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INDIP, 


digo -purple, purple obtained from indigo by 
the action of fused sodium sulphate ; indigo- 
purpurin, indigo-red, synonyms of INDIRUBIN; 
indigo-snake the gopher-snake, Spilotes 

Couperi ; indigo-sulphate, sulphate of indigo: 
see quots. ; indigo-sulphonic ( J popularly -sul- 
phuric) acids, i.e. indigo -monosiilphonic and in- 
digo disulphonic acids , products of the ' action of 
sulphuric acid on indigo-blue ; indigo-weed = 
indigo-broom ; indigo-yellow, 1 a substance pro- 
duced by heating hyposulphindigotate of calcium 
with lime-water in ‘ contact with air ; it is a trans- 
parent yellow mass 1 (Watts Diet. Chcm . 1S65-72). 

i856 Trccis. Bot. 621/1 ’Indigo-berry, Randia latifolia. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 460,(1 Acconiing to Berzelius the 
indigo of commerce .. consists of indigo-blue, indigo-red, 
’indigo-brown, and a glutinous matter. 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex,, Indigocarmina , a term used by some chemists for the 
purple of indigo, a modification of soluble blue, .’indjgocar- 
mine. 1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. III. 261 Sulphindigotate 
of potassium occurs in commerce as paste or dry powder, 
known as precipitated indigo, indigo-ermine, soluble indigo 
or solid blue.. Sulphindigotate of sodium, also called indigo- 
carmine, resembles the potassium Salt, and is used, for 
similar purposes, but Is more soluble in saline solutions. 
1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 83 Covellite,. .’Indigo-Copper. 1875 
Ure's Diet. Arts III. 914 Indigo-cooper, the native proto- 
sulphide of copper. . 1874 Schorlemmer Org. Chem. 427 
They [pot. & sod. Indigotindisulphonates] are found in com- 
merce under tbe name of ‘indigo-carmine 1 or ‘’indigo- 
extract*. 1889 Mobley & Muir Watts' Diet. Client. II. 
757/2 By dyeing from a bath of indigo-di-sulphonic acid 
(‘ sulphindigotic acid ’, 1 indigo -carmine *, or ‘ indigo-ex- 
tract'). 1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. III. 257 To obtain 
it [indigo-brown], the ’indigo-gluten is first removed by 
treating the indigo with dilute sulphuric, .acid. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XII. 460/2 This solution of indigotin ..has been 
called sulphate of indigo. According to Berzelius, it con- 
tains ’indigo-purple, sulphate of indigo, and hyposulphate 
of indigo. 1B65-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 257 Indigo- 
purple, . . probably consists of sulphindigotate or sulpho- 

? hcenicate of sodium. Ibid. 261 Sulphop/ixnicic acid, 2 Cs 
I5NO.SO3, Indigo-purple, Phcenicin, Sulphopurpuric acid. 
This acid is formed when sulphuric acid is allowed to 
act upon indigo for a short time, or not in excess. 1838 
’Indigo-red [see Indigo-brcnvn above], 1881 Watts Diet. 
Chem. 3rd Supp. 10S6 When an aqueous solution of indican 
is boiled .. and .. then decomposed by acids, [it] yields, no 
longer indigo blue, but indigo-red, and other products. 
1884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (18S8) III. 367 Spilotes couperi 
• . is known by the negroes as ’indigo or gopher-snake. 1875 
Ure's Diet. A ris 1 1. 906 The compounds [of indigo-sulphuric 
or sulphindigotic acid] are called ’indigo-sulphates, and are, 
like the acid, of a dark blue colour. . .The indigo-sulphates of 
the alkalis may . . be prepared by steeping wool, previously 
well cleaned, into the solution in Sulphuric acid. x88t 
Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Supp. 10SS A peculiar modification 
of commercial ’indigosulphonic acid (commonly called in- 
digosulphuric acid). 1889 Morley & Muir Watts' Diet. 
Client. II. 758/1 ludigo-tnono-suiphonic acid, Ci6H 9 N 3 0 3 
(SO3H), Phcenicine sulphuric. acid : a blue powder formed 
by allowing to stand some time a mixture of indigo with 
ordinary sulphuric acid. Ibid., Indigo-di-su /phonic acid, 
CieHsNsOKSOaHjj, Sulphindigotic acid, Caeruline-sul- 
phuric-acid, Indigo-extract. 1884 Miller Plant-n., ’Indigo- 
weed, Baptisia tindoria. 

I*ndigO-M:rd. A well-known North American 
bird, a species of painted finch, Cyanospiza cyanea , 
family Fringillidse, the male of which has the head 
and upper parts of rich indigo-blue. It is found 
on the Atlantic slope from Canada southward, and 
is often kept as a cage-bird. 

1864-5 Wood Hemes without H. xxbc.(i86S) ssoThe Indigo 
Bird, or Blue Linnet of America, which derives its name from 
the hue of its feathers. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 17 
Till within a fortnight, a pair of indigo-birds would keep up 
their lively duo for an hour together, 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. 
S tory viii, That indigo-bird in yonder tree-top. 1898 A tlantic 
Monthly Apr. 462/1 Populous with chats, indigo-birds, wood 
pewees, wood thrushes, and warblers, 

Illdigo-blue, sb . and a. 

A. sb. 1 . The blue-violet colour of indigo. 

1712 E. Cooke Vi y. S. Sea 329 The Back of an Indigo 
Blew. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 27 [Colours] 
Indigo blue— the deepest, nearly black. 1&60 Tyndall Glac. 
1. xxvti. 196 They appeared of a decided indigo-blue. 1879 
Rood Chromatics viii. 93 The original white colour passed 
rapidly through a greenish blue into a beautiful indigo-blue. 

2 . The blue colouring matter of indigo, also 
called indigotin, Cj 6 H 10 N 2 O 2 , crystallizing in fine 
right rhombic prisms of blue colour and metallic 
lustre ; pure indigo. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 198 The sublimed 
sulphite becomes blue when dissolved in water, probably in 
consequence of a little indigo blue having been carried over. 
1865-72 Watts Did. Chem. III. 250 Schunck has further 
shown that woad contains indican . .which, .when boiled with 
acids splits up into indigo-blue and indigfucin, without the 
intervention of oxygen. 1875 Ure's Did. Arts II. 907 The 
value of indigo defends entirely on the quantity of indigo, 
blue which it contains. 

B. adj. Of the blue colour of indigo. 

1836 MaccileivraV tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxii. 309 Tbe 
surface of the bay waS of an indigo-blue or violet tint. 
*846 G.E. Day tr. • Simon's Anint . Chem. II. 178 Urine 
containing an excess of this colouring matter . . deposits a 
brownish, blackish, or frequently an indigo-blue sediment. ' 

’ Indigo ‘ferons, a. [f. Indigo + L. -fer bear- 
ing, -FER0D8.] Bearing or producing indigo. 

1813 'E.Bascropt Philos. Perm.-Coloufs {cd. 2) I. IntrodT 
43 The blue procured from indigoferous plants, particularly 
the.woad. 


Indigogen (i - ndiga,d3en). Chem. [f. Indigo 
+ -gen, taken as ‘producing’.] An obsolete name 
for Indigo-white. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 37s Indigogen dis- 
solves in alkalies. 1841 Brande Chem. 1122 The probable 
composition of white deoxidized indigo, or indigogene. 
1878 Kingzett Anim. Chem.. 233 Indigo blue is derived 
from a colourless constituent of the urine or indigogen. 
Indigolite, variant of Indicolite. 

1864 in Webster. 1896 in Chester Did. Names Min. 
In&igometer (indigp’m/'tsi). [f. as prec. + 
-meter.] An instrument for ascertaining . the 
strength of indigo. 

So Indigo -me try, the art or method of determin- 
ing the colouring power of indigo. 

1828 Webster, Indigometer. 1847 Craig, Indigomctry. 
Indigo-plant. A plant yielding indigo ; spec . 
a plant of the genus Indigofera : cf. Indigo 2. 

1757 H. Baker in Phil. Trans. XI. 137 {title) The 
Effects of the Opuntia, or Prickly Pear, and of the Indigo 
Plant. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 270 In that part of 
the country, the indigo plant taggum grows abundantly 
amidst the long grass. 1796 Stedman Surinatn . II. xxvii. 
303. I shall present the curious with a drawing of the 
indigo plant. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 216 The 
indigo plant grows best in the East Indies. 

I'ndigotate. Chem . [f. as next + -ate.] A 

salt of indigotic acid ; a nitrosalicylate. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies . 142 Buff found 
indigotate of barytes composed of Indigotic acid zo . . 
Barytes 7. 

Indigotic (indigp'tik), a, [f. as Indigotin + 
-10.] Of, pertaining to, or produced from indigo ; 
indigotic acid, C 7 H 5 (N 0 2 ) 0 3 , prepared by treating 
indigotin with oxidizing agents ; *= Anilic acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 141 Indigotic acid 
has been given in the Chemistry of Inorganic bodies. 1866 
Odling Anim. Chem. 121 By boiling indigo for a long time 
with oxidising agents, and by treating satiric acid with 
strong nitric acid, we obtain identically the same product, 
which has received the names of anilic, indigotic, and nitro- 
saliric acid. 1876 tr. Schfitzcnberger's Ferment. ir8 We 
ought to add previously to the yellow indigotic liquid a 
sufficient quantity of a diluted solution of ammonia. 

Indigotin (i*ndigtftin). Chan. [f. Indigo + 
/ euphonic (cf. agiotage ) + -in.] = Indigo-blue. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 460/1 When common indigo has 
been treated, with dilute acids, alkalis,, and alcohol, the 
remainder is indigo- blue, or indigotin, or indigo nearly in a 
state of purity. 1874 Schorlemmer Org. Chem. 425 Indi- 
gotin or indigo-blue, CigHioNoOs- 

b. attrib. and Comb., as indigotin-disulphonic 
= indigo disttlphonic ; indigotin-disulphonate = 
sulphindigotate : see indigo-carmine (Indigo C. 2). 

1874 Schorlemmer Org. Chem. 427 The filtrate from this 
acjd contains. indigotindisulphonic acid (indigo-sulphuric 
acid), Ci6H8N 3 0 2 (S03H)2 . — [See quot. for indigo-extract 
(Indigo C. 2).] 

IndigO-white. Chem. Reduced or deoxidized 
indigo, C 16 H 12 N 2 0 2 , also called Icncindigo , a white 
crystalline powder produced by subjecting commer- 
cial indigo to tbe action of a reducing agent, as an 
alkaline fluid ; it is re-converted by oxidation to 
indigo-blue. 

’ Formerly supposed to exist ready-formed in indigoferous 
plants (see quot. 1850), (whence the former name Indigogen) ; 
but now known to be formed from the natural glucoside, 
Indican, by the agency of a special bacillus. 

[1850 Daubeny Atom. Th. viii. (ed. 2) 227 Indigo is ex- 
tracted from a variety of plants, in which it exists in a 
colourless form, constituting what is called white indigo, 
which becomes blue on exposure to light and air.] 1874 
Schorlemmer Org. Chem. 426 Hydro-indigotin or Indigo- 
white stands in the same relation to indigotin as hydrazo- 
benzene to azobenzene.., I ndigo-white is a crystalline white 
powder. . 1875 Ure's Did. Arts II. 907 When.an excess.of 
some acid is added to the yellow solution, the indigo-white 
is precipitated in white or greyish-white flocks. 

Indihumin (indi,hi/ 7 -min). Chem. [f- Indi- 
+ L. hum -us soil + -in.] A product of the decom- 
position of indican, which occurs ■with indiretin in 
indigo-brown: formula C J0 H 0 NO s . 

1865-72 Watts Did. Chem. III. 72. 1889 [see Indican]. 
t Indij tv die able , a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] In- 
capable of being decided. Hence flndiju'dicably 
adv. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xn. (1701) 485/2 Whether will 
they say, the controversy is dijudicable . . or indijudicable ? 
if indijudicable, it is fit we suspend; for in things indiju- 
dicably repugnant, it is not possible to assert. 

+ Indike, v. Obs . rare “k [a. F. indique-r to 
indicate.] *= Indicate v. i. 

i54X_ R. CorLAND Galyen's Terapeul. 2 D ij b. The which 
wold indyke the curacyon. 

+ Indila*table, a. Obs. rare~°. [In- 3 .] Not 
dilatable. Hence + IndilatabiTity, incapability 
of being dilated or distended. 

1783 Pott Chirurg. Whs. II. 169 Who can tell what may 
be the consequence of., this indilatability of the skin? 
t Indila*tely, adv. Sc. Obs. Also 6-7 indi- 
latlie, -laitlie. [f. In- 3 + dilate, Sc. pa. pple. of 
Dilate vP to delay + -ly 2 .] Without delay ; im- 
mediately, forthwith. 

1572 in Caldenvood Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) HI. 181 
We require you indilatlie, upon the recept heereof to proceed 
to your election. 1579 Sc. Ads Jas. VI (1814) III. 138/2 


The refuiss or inhabilitc of ony persone. .to pay saidis 
panes respectiue, presentlie and indilaitlie. 

t Indrlatory, a. Obs. rare-'. [In- 3 .] Not 
dilatory; expeditious. 

1654 tr. Cornwallis' Let. to Sp. King in Cabala Supp. 105 
Since you have firmed, .new orders, .you would be pleaded 
in like manner to give them a new form of iDdilatory 
execution. 

Indileucin (indil'«-sin). Chem. [f. Indi- + 
Gr. \iVK-bs white + -in.] A substance, C, c H M N„ 0 , 
obtained, in colourless glistening needles, by reduc- 
tion of indirubin with zinc-dust and acetic acid. 
1889 Morley & Muir Walls' Did. Chem. II. 760/1. 

t Indrllgence. Obs. [ad. L. indiligentia, f. 
(In- 3 ) + diligentia Diligence.] 

1 . Want of diligence or application; inconstancy 
or negligence in effort ; indolence, sloth. 

1496 Sc. Ads yas. IV (1814) II. 238/2 Gif thai be noth 
of Indeligence or sleuth harm, he punyst be J?e 

kingis gude^ grace. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Caesar s Connn. 
61 The armie was distressed for want of corne by reason of 
the povertie of the Boij and the indiligence of the Hedui. 
1658 PniLLirs, Indiligence , want of diligence, sloth. 

2 . Want of attention ; heedlessness, carelessness. 

1636 B. Jonson Discov., De optimo . scriptorc Wks. 

(Rtlug.) 760/1 Is it not as great an indignity, that an excel- 
lent conceit and capacity, by the inailigence of an, idle 
tongue, should be disgrac'd? 1651 Jer. Taylor Serm./cr 
Year 1. iii. 38 It is with much errour and great indiligence 
usually taught in this question, that [etc.]. 

+ Indi'Iigent, a. obs. [ad. L. indiligent-an, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + diligent- an attentive, careful; cf. F. 
indiligent (Montaigne, 16th c.).] 

1 . "Not diligent; idle, slothful. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 50 So is the unfaithfull 
and indiligent man apt to lay the fault upon his Maker. 
1670 Evelyn Corr. 20 Jan., I easily believe his Majestie will 
neither believe the time long nor me altogether indilligent, if 
he do not receive this Historic so soone as otherwise he 
might have expected. 

2 . Inattentive, heedless, careless. 

1549 Chaloner Erasrn. on Folly P iij a. They are indili* 
gent remembrerers what is written in man}' places of scripture 
concerning theyr duties, a 16x7 Bayne On Coloss, i.-ii. 
(1634) up There is such an indiligent carelesnesse that we 
let them hang in the ayre. 1658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 26 As 
will easily appear to the not indiligent Reader of Beda. 1738 
WarbURTON Div. Legat. I. 22 The most indiligent observer. 

Hence + Indi*lig , ently adv., without diligence. 
a 2631 Donne Sem. c. J V. 209 Let us. .not pray , not preach, 
not hear, slackly, .suddenly, unadvisedly, extemporally, 
occasionally, indiligently. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs., 
Specialities {1660) 5 After I had spent some years (not alto- 
gether indiligently) under the ferule of such Masters. 1775 
E. Harwood Classics Pref. 11 God .),- 1 have not indiligently 
revised the whole. 

flndrm, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. In - 2 + Dim v.] 
trans. To make or render dim ; to dim. 

a 1520 Barclay yugurth (Pynson, ed. 2) 76 a, That the 
ayre therwith was indymed. 

Indime*nsible, a. rare— 1 , [f. In- 3 + dimen- 
sible from Dimense v.] That cannot be measured 
or reduced to measure. 

1844 W. H. Mill -SVzw. Tempt. Christ Notes 161 Things 
in themselves unmixable are mingled . . the Eternal with 
time, the Indimensible with measure. 

Xndime*nsional, a. rare — K [In- 3 .] Not 
dimensional ; having no dimensions. 

1875 TAiTin Gd. JVords No. i. 20 One of the most singular 
facts presented to the human mind is the Inaimensional 
character of space. 

t Indimi nislia'ble, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be diminished or lessened. 

1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 52 To slight and brave the 
indiminishable Majestie of our highest Court, the Law-giving 
and Sacred Parliament. 1799 Davy in T. Beddoes Contrib. 
PItys. <)• Med. Knenvicdge 79 A gas or gases indiminishable 
by nitrous oxyd. Ibid. 167 note. 

Indin (rndin). Chan. [f. Ind-, indigo- + - in] 
A crystalline substance of a beautiful rose-colour, 
isomeric with indigo-blue. 

1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 345/2 Indin U prepared^ by the 
action of potash on sulphesathyde . . It is isomeric with 
white indigo. 1865-72 Watts Did. Chem. III. 265 Indin 
forms a deep rose-coloured powder, or fine microscopic 
needles, insoluble in water. 

b. Comb.\ indin-potassium (C, 6 H u N 2 0 3 K), 
the potassium salt of indie acid; indinsulphuric 
acid, indinsulphate, etc. Also, as a second element 
in dibromindin, dichlonndin, hydrindin,nitnndin , 
compounds of indin with bromine, chlorine, etc. 

1865-72 Waits Did. Chem. III. 265 Indin-potassium .. 
may be prepared ..by warming indin moistened with 
alcohol, and dissolving it in strong, alcoholic potash. Ibid. 
267 A hot solution of indinsulphuric acid mixed with excess 
of a potassium -salt . . deposits the indinsulphate.on cooling 
in interlaced needles of a dark-red colour. Ibid. 268*1 he 
barium-salt evaporated down with hydrochloric or sulphuric 
arid, is converted into indinsulphate of barium. 

Hence Indi*nic a., obs. synonym of Indic a. q.v. 
Inding, Sc. variant of Indign. 
tlndi’p, v. Obs. Also endip. [f. In- 1 + 
Dip v. Cf. Du. indippai .] trans. To dip in. 

2596 R. LriNCHE] Diella, Don Diego (1877) 82 Sacred 
Pymplzeides endip my quill Within the holy waters °f } our 
spring. x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Tri.tt. xi, Whose 
garment was before indipt in blood, j 63 1 _ Celts tina vi. .77 
That poyson. .wherewith that cruel shot of Cupid hath it s 
Sharpe point deepely indipped. 


INDIPPING-. 
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INDISCERNIBLE. 


Hence + Indi-pping vbl. sb. 

a 1564 Becon Cert. Art. Chr. Relig. in Prayers, etc. 
(Parker Soc.) 415 Julius the pope, .doth utterly forbid such 
intinction or indipping, and comtnandeth that the cup 
should severally be taken by itself. 

Indirect (indire-kl), a. fa. F. indirect (1364 
in Godef. Comply, or ad. L. indirectus (Quintilian), 
f. in- (In- 3) + direclus Direct.] Not direct. 

1. Of a way, path, . or course; Not straight; 
crooked, devious ; also of a movement : Oblique. 
(Chiefly^., often with suggestion of b.) 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. t [If. 661 Thequene foloweth. .to 
a place indirect in the maner of a rook in to the black poynt 
tofore the physicien [Cessoles (ed. 1505, h 1) : Ad locum in- 
direction ad inodum Rochi in quadro nigro ante medicum]. 
3595 C. Middleton Swimming % Unorderly labouring in 
the water, they by the indirect moovingof their bod yes pull 
downe themselves. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV; iv. v. 185 
Heauen knowes. .By what by-pathes, and indirect crook’d* 
ways I met this Crowne. 1638 Suckling Aglaura 1. i. 
(1646) 6 The indirect way’s the nearest. 1667 Milton P.L. 
xi. 631 0 pittie and shame, that they.. should turn aside to 
tread Paths indirect, or in the midway faint ! 1762 Churchill 
Ghost 702 By ways oblique and indirect. 

b. Of actions or feelings : Not straightforward 
and honest; not fair and open; ‘crooked*, deceit- 
ful, corrupt. (Also of persons : see Direct a. 5 b.) 

2570 Act 13 Elis. c. 20 § 1 Livings . . may not by corrupt 
and indirect Dealings be transferred to other Uses. 1604' 
Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. in Did you, by indirect and forced 
courses Subdue, and poyson this yong Maides affections? 
a 1633 Gouge Comm. Hebr. xiii. 5 Whatsoever is by force 
or fraud, by stealing, lying, or any other indirect course 
gotten, is an effect of covet ousn esse. 1696 Phillips, 
Indirect , said of a thing done by ill Practice, or under-hand 
Dealing, or by foul means, contrary to Law and Custom. 
1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4422/7 One of Her ^ Majesty’s .. 
Secretaries of State receiv’d a Letter, .promising discovery 
of several indirect Practices. 1727 Swift Poisoti . E. Curll 
Wks. 1755 111 . 1. 150, I do sincerely pray forgiveness for 
those indirect methods I have pursued in inventing new 
titles to old books, putting authors' names to things they 
never saw, &c. 

c. Of a succession, title, etc.: Not descending 
or derived in a straight line. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen . IV, iv. iii. 105 His Title, the which 
wee finde Too indirect, for long continuance. 

2. Not taking the straight or nearest course to the 
end in view ; not going straight to the point ; not 
acting or exercised with direct force ; round-about. 

1584 R. Scot Discin'. Witcher . n. iii. (1886) 19 All maner of 
waies are to be used, direct and indirect. 1663 Boyle Occas. 
Reft. Introd. Pref. (1848)32 To condemn Figurative and In- 
direct ways of conveying ev’n Serious and Sacred matters, 
is to forget How often Christ himself made use of Parables. 
1720 Waterland Eight Serm.jtyj The implicite or indirect 
proofs I shall but briefly mention. 1783 Watson Philip II 
(1793) 1 . 111.381 To agree to such an indirect form of expres- 
sion, as might not alarm the pride.. of the Spaniards. 1863 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. i. 4 The place of direct records 
has to be supplied, in great measure, by indirect evidence. 

b. Logic. (See quots., and Direct a. 4 c.) 

1727-41 Chambers CycL, Indirect Modes, of syllogisms, 

in logic, are the five last modes of the first figure. .It is the 
conversion of the conclusion which renders the modes in- 
direct. 1828 Whately Rhet. 1. ii. § i in Encycl. Meirop. 258/1 
Either the Premiss of an opponent or his Conclusion may 
be disproved, either in the Director in the Indirect Method ; 
\. e. either by proving the truth of the Contradictory, or by 
showing that an absurd Conclusion may fairly be deduced 
from the Proposition in question. i860 Abp. Thomson 
Laws Th. § 127. 271 Showing that something impossible or 
absurd follows from contradicting our conclusion is called 
indirect demonstration. 1864 Bowen Logics. 14 1 Indirect., 
predication was . .that . .in which the species was predicated 
of the genus [etc.]. Ibid. vii. 201 If we exclude the Fourth 
Figure altogether, considering Bramantip, Camenes, &c. as 
indirect Moods of the First, there are but fourteen direct 
Moods. 1891 [see Direct a. 4 cl. x8gfi Welton Manual of 
Logic (ed. 2) iv. iv. § 128 I- 358 Reduction is indirect when 
a new syllogism is formed which establishes the validity of 
the original conclusion by showing the illegitimacy of its 
Contradictory. 

c. Pol. Peon. Of taxation : Not levied directly 
upon the person on whom it ultimately falls, but 
charged in some other way, esp. upon the pro- 
duction or importation of articles of use or con- 
sumption, the price of which is thereby augmented 
to the consumer, who thus pays the tax in the form 
of increased price. Cf. Direct a. 6 e» 

1801 A. Hamilton Whs. (1886) VII. 192 That which is 
called the direct tax. .was always insisted upon by them as 
preferable to taxes of the indirect kind. 1845 [see Direct / z. 
6 e]. s 868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xxiu/1876) 287 The greater 
part of the taxes raised in this and. in most other civilised 
countries are known as indirect. They consist in the levy 
of imposts on articles of consumption [etc.]. 1884 J. Rae 
Contemp. Socialism i. 37 Customs and indirect taxation of 
different kinds. 

3. Gram, d* a. Indirect relation , the syntactical 
relation between two words which are not in full 
grammatical concord. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 344 QuaJ> J?e kynge to con- 
science, * knowen ich wolde What is relacion rect and in- 
dyrect after.. for engltsch was it neuere’. Ibid. 365 Thus 
is relation rect ryht as adiectif and substantif A-cordej> in * 
alle kyndes with his antecedent. Indirect byng ys as ho so 
coueUed Alle kynne kynde to knows and to folwe. With- 
oute [case] to cacche [to] and come to bobe numbres. 

b. Of speech or narration : Put in a reported 
form, not in the speaker’s own words, but with 
the changes of pronohns, persons, tenses, etc. 


which conform it to the point of view of the 
reporter; oblique: opposed to Direct 'a. 6 b. 

The idioms of different languages differ widely in respect 
to indirect construction. In English, indirect sentences are 
usually introduced by that or if expressed or understood. 
Thus, a speaker’s actuaF words * I will not go unless you use 
force’, are reported indirectly, by the person addressed, as 
* he said [that] he would not go unless I used force’, by 
a third party as * he told X. [that] he would not go, unless 
he (X.) used force ’. The question * Do you know me ? ‘ be- 
comes, in indirect narration, ‘ He asked me if I knew him ’, 
and ‘he asked X. if he knew him • ■ 

1866 Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. 7) in In such sentences .. 
the dependent clauses are indirect questions. 1866 W. E. 
JeLF Grk. Gram. (ed. 4) § 886 II. 627 Indirect interrog. 
sentences. 1870-7 Moulton tr. Winer's N. T. Gram. m. 
§ 60. 9 When words spoken by others are quoted, they are 
not, as a rule, brought into the structure of the sentence in 
the indirect construction. 1879 'Roby Lat. Gram . II. 342 
When abatement, question [etc.] is reported in a form which 
makes it dependent in construction on some such words 
as said, the language is said to be oblique or indirect. 

c. Indirect object (see quots.). 

3879 R0BY Lai. Gram. 11 . 54 The indirect object is the 
person (or thing) affected by the occurrence of an action., 
although not directly or primarily acted on. 1881 Mason 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 24 )_ 149 The Indirect Object of a verb 
denotes that which is indirectly affected, by an action, but is 
not the immediate object or product of it, as ‘ Give him the 
book*, 1 Make me a coat’, 

d. .Indirect passive , a passive verb having for its 
subject the indirect object of the active voice, as 
/ was told it; he was refused admittance; the 
mayor is given power and authority (see Give v. 
2 ) ; also, a passive voice formed on an intransitive 
verb construed with a preposition, the prepositional 
object becoming the subject of the passive verb, 
while the preposition becomes adverbial, as they 
have spoken to him , he has been spoken to; 
many run after her ; she is much run after. 

4. Not directly aimed at or attained ; not imme- 
diately resulting from an action or cause. 

1823 Scott* Peveril xxxix. He is one who will neither 
seek an indirect advantage by a specious road, nor take an 
evil path to. gain a real good purpose. .1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 95 He could not bring himself to sacrifice 
.. his salary of eight thousand pounds a year, and the far 
larger indirect emoluments of his office. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 9 Happiness is not the direct aim, but the 
indirect consequence of the good government. 
Indirexted, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not directed 
or guided. 

x6ox Cornwallyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 71 Have fixed 
their indirected steppes upon Arts unprofitable. 1819 
Crabbe Tales of Hall iv. 228, I pray’d in heart an in- 
directed prayer. 

Indirection (indire-kjan). [f. Indirect, after 
Direction.] 

1. Indirect movement or action; a devious or 
circuitous course to some end ; round-about means 
or method. By indirection , by indirect means, 
indirectly. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 65 And thus doe we . . By indirec- 
tions finde directions out. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck iii. iii, 
If king James, By any indirection, should perceive My 
coming near your court, I doubt the issue Of my employ- 
ment. 1673 S. C . Art of Complaisance 73 These were the 
effects of real merit and virtue, which still sheds a luster 
on the rest, and not of indirection. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits xiii. 2ii.Oxford also has its merits. .. Whether in 
course or by indirection, .. education according to the 
English notion of it is arrived at. 1879 J. Burroughs 
Locusts <$• IV. Honey (1884) 100 The. weather is . . tip be 
understood, not by rule, but by subtle signs and indirections. 
1888 Q. Rev. Oct. 407 As is always the case with good critics, 
Mr. Arnold worked more by indirection and suggestion than | 
by sheer delivery of judgment. 

b. In literal sense : An indirect or devious way. 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. Jrnls. (1872) I. 16 Through 
some other indirections we at last found the Rue Eergere. 

2. Want of straightforwardness in action ; an act, 
or practice, which is not straightforward and honest ; 
deceit; malpractice. 

1593 Shaks. John hi. i. 276 The better Act of purposes 
mistooke, Is to mistake again, though indirect. Yet indirec- 
tion thereby growes direct. And falshood, falshood cures. 
x6oi — Jut. C. iv. iii. 75 To wring From the hard hands of 
Peazants, their vile trash By any indirection. 1710 Tatter 
No. 191 P 1 The Indirection and Artifice which is used 
among Men. 1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen (Rtldg.) 106 To 
no vile indirections will I stoop. 1895 Rev. of Rev. Aug. .138 
He hated diplomatic indirections, or, to speak bluntly, lying. 

Indirectly (mdire’ktli), adv. .Also 6 indy- 
rectly. [f. Indirect + -ly 2 ; in* early use perb. 
f. In- 3 + Directly.] In an indirect way or manner ; 
not directly. 

1. Notin a straight line or with a straight course'; 
circuitously ; obliquely. Now rare. 

1474 Caxton Chessc [If. 67] The quene. .[may go] on the 
right side tofore the alphyn & secondly on the lift syde where 
the knyght is & thirdly Indirectly vnto the black poynt 
tofore the phisicien [Cessoles (ed. 1503, h 1 b) : Tercio in - 
directum : ad locum nigrum < 5 - vacuum ante medicum]. 
X503 H awes Examp. Virt. xiv. 6 Emrynge tbeyr houses 
of the .xii. synes Some indyrectly and some by dyrecte 
Iynes. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 4 b, In places where | 
the beames are cast indirectly and obliquely. 1596 j 
Edward III, 1. u 2 You are the lineal watchman of our 
peace. And - John of Valois indirectly climbs. 1831 Brew- 
ster Hat. Magic ii. (1833) 15 All objects seen indirectly are j 
seen indistinctly. . , . i 


# f b- By crooked methods ; wrongfully, unfairly, 
dishonestly. Obs . 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Apposter , to subome, 
to appointe some body to saye or doe indirectlye. 1599 
Shaks. Hen . V [ 11. iv. 94 He bids you then rcsigne Your 
Crowne and Kingdome, indirectly held From him. 1603 
Holland Plutarch' s Mor. 937 Unto whom this imputation 
was laid, that by corruption he had caried away the prize, 
and indirectly obteined the victorie. 

+ c. Not to the point, evasively. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. I V , 1. m. 66 This bald, vnioynted Chat 
of his . .Made me to answer indirectly. 1603 — Meas.for M. 
iv. vi. 1 To speak so indirectly I am loath, I would say the 
truth, but to accuse him so That is your part. 1673 Dryden 
Marr. a la Mode n. i, You answer saweily, and indirectly: 
What Interest can you pretend in her? 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 305 P 11 The other is to answer him indirectly, 
and, if possible, to turn off the Question. 

2. By indirect action, means, connexion, agency, 
or instrumentality ; through some intervening per- 
son or thing ; mediately. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 56 The lyf Jugeth in- 
d erectly amongis the dede. 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 
1531) 165 Eyther immediatly or medially, •* that is to say, 
without meane, or by, some meane, directly or indirectly. 
1390 Swinburne Testaments 109 Whereof any person is not 
capable directly or by himselfe, he is not capable thereof, 
indirectly or by an other. 1635 Sir E. Nicholas in N. 
Papers (Camden) II. 172 Tell vs freely whether .. Tom 
Chichly holds any correspondence directly or indirectly 
with Secretarie Nich. 1776 Adam Smith W. A r . v. ii. il 
( 1869) II. 466 The state not knowing how to tax, directly and 
proportionably, the revenue of its subjects, endeavours to tax 
it indirectly by taxing their expense, which, it is supposed, 
will in most cases be nearly in .proportion to their revenue. 
1885 Tait Prop. Matter iii. § 34. 26 Its weight, except indi- 
rectly through friction, has nothing to do with it. 

b. Not in express terms ; by suggestion or im- 
plication. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 225 Whose hand soetter 
lanch’d their tender hearts, Thy head (all indirectly) gaue 
direction. 1613 Wither Abuses iv. in Juvenilia (1633) 26 
If to the Father they dispraise the Sonne, It shall be silly 
indirectly done. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 230 The 
question.. has been already asked and indirectly answered 
in the Meno. j88z_Westcott St. John Introd. 5 What then 
is the evidence which the fourth Gospel itself bears to its 
authorship, first indirectly, and next directly? 

3. * Grata. In or by indirect or oblique oration 
(see Indirect a. 3 b). 

1877 Moulton tr. Winer’s N. T. Gram. in. § 60. 2 When 
a writer has begun by quoting words indirectly, he will fre- 
quently pass very quickly into the oratio directa. 

Indirectness (.i-ndire'ktnes). [f. Indirect a. 

+ -ness.] The quality of being indirect ; want of 
directness or straightforwardness. 

1628 Wither Brit.Rememb.xu. 2581 Is thy Sov’raynes 
path Unequall? or is’t rather thine which hath Such in* 
directnesse ? 1654 W. Mountague Devout Ess. il vii. § 5. 142 
The maligners of this doctrine of Purgatorie, have methinks, 
us’d a worse kind of indirectness in their exposure of it. 
1790 Paley Horse Paul. i. 4 This very indirectness and sub- 
tilty is that which gives force and propriety to the example. 
1821-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. iii. 11874) 140 Indirectness was 
..entirely foreign to his manly nature. 

Indiretill (mdirriiu). Chcrn. [f. Indi- + Gt. 
pijTtvrj resin + -in.J A dark-brown shining resin, 
C 18 H i 7 N0 5 , one of the components of indigo- 
brown, obtained by decomposition of indican. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 248 The indiretin which 
still remains in solution is separated by ammonia. 1889 [see 
Indican]. 

IndiruBin (indinrbin). Chem. [f. Indi- + 

L. rub-er red + -in.] A substance, isomeric with 
indigo-blue, obtained by decomposition of indican, 
crystallizing in long purple metallic-shiningneedles. 
Al^o called indigo-purpttrin and indi go -red. 

1859 [see Indican]. 1865-72 Watts Did. Chem . III. 249 
On.. exposing the filtrate to the air, a purple-red deposit i> 
formed, consisting of indirubin. 1881 Nature XXIV. 230 
The red isomeride of indigo-blue, Indirubin . . possesses a 
splendid red colour, but has little or no tinctorial power. 
1889 Motley & Muir Waits’ Diet. Chem. II. 759/2 When 
fresh indican solution is mixed with strong acid and boiled, 
only indigo and indiglucin are obtained, but if the indican 
solution is previously boiled for a short time indirubin is also 
formed. 

+ Indisce’rned, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [In- 3.] 
Not discerned, indistinct. 

1652 Gavle M agastrom. 1 66 The study and search, .proves 
very confused, indiscerned, unsafe, and pernicious. 

Indiscernible (indizauntbT), a. and sb. Also 
7 -able. [f. In- 3 + Discernible : cf. F. indiscem- 
able (1582 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Incapable of being discerned by the 
senses or intellect; imperceptible; un discoverable. 

1635 Swan Spec . M. v, § 2 (1643) 148 Dew . . falleth down 
in very small and indiscernible drops. 2640 W. Crabtiue 
in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 283 The light of the Sun .. doth 
make it. .indiscemable. 1664 Power Exp , Philos. \. 18 An 
Animal .. whose whole bulk to the bare eye is quite tndis- 
cemable. 2754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) h •! , otn a , n . 

Holiness, and even his Mercy, are as indiscernible as his 
Justice. 1853 Reade Chr. Johnstone 34 A rapid look, in- 
discernible by male eye. - 1879 Chr. G. Rossetti Seekfr F. 

192 Be the stara at a given moment discernible or indis- 
cernible by our vision. . . , , . . . ; 

2. That cannot be distinguished (from something 
else) ; indistinguishable. Obs. or arch. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xxv. 176 That red and 
sanguineous humor .. affording in hnoen or paper an indis- 
cemable tincture from blood. 1825 V atf.rton U and. S. 



INDISCERNIBLENESS. 

Avier. i. (1887) 79 The mountains gradually retire, .till they 
are indiscernible from the clouds in which they are involved. 

B. sb. 1 . A thing (animal, etc.) that cannot be 
discerned by the senses. 

1835 Kirby Hob. fp Inst. A nwt.{ x 852) 1.162 The infusories, 
or as they have been also called animalcules, microscopic 
animals , acrita or indiscemibles. 

2 . Metaph . A thing that cannot be distinguished 
from some other thing or things. 

Identity of indiscemibles : the doctrine that things can* 
not exist together as separate entities unless they have dif- 
ferent attributes. 

1717 S. Clarke Leibnitz ’ 5 tit Paper 173 The Supposition 
of two Indiscemibles, such as two Pieces of Matter per- 
fectly alike, seems indeed to be possible in abstract Terms. 
1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant Introd. v. 82 Where there is no 
difference, there is no activity, and hence no substance or 
individuality. This is the meaning of the celebrated ' iden- 
tity of indiscemibles i&SzSat.Kcz’. 11 Mar. 289 Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose ingenuity in detecting the non-identity of 
indiscemibles . . has been sharpened by this matter to a 
preternatural degree. 

Hence -Indisce-rnibleness, the quality of being 
indiscernible ; Indisce'rnibly ad v. } in an indis- 
cernible manner, imperceptibly. 

1643 T. Goodwin Child of Night 6 1 He is able indiscemibly 
to communicate all his false reasonings. 1648 Hammond 
Semi, iv. Wks. 1684 IV. 494, I should have shew’d you also 
the indiscernibleness (to the eye of man) of the difference 
of these distant states. 1821 De Quincey Richter * Wks. 
i860 XIV. 117 The pathetic and the humorous, .melt indis- 
cernibly into each other. 1885 Sat, Rev. 30 May 717 The 
human mind is seldom found in such a state of indiscernible* 
ness. 

t Indis ce ’ruing’, Obs. rare . [In- 3 .] Not 

discerning. 

1660 N. Ingelo Bcntivolio $ Urania (1682) II. 126 That so 
many varieties. -should rise out of Matter by a blind scuffle 
of indisceming Principles, is.. an absurd Phancy. 

t Indiscerpible, a. Obs. [f. Iir-3 + Dis- 

CERFIBLE.] =lNDISOERPTrBLE. 

1659 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) iti A Soul . .is a Spirit, 
and therefore of an Indivisible, that is, of an Indiscerpible, 
Essence. 1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, iv. (1682) 35 The 
soul, which is immortal and indiscerpible. 1703 Kelsey 
Semi. 224 Some Philosophers make it [the Soul] a Sub- 
stance indiscerpible, that it cannot be divided. 1722 Wol- 
laston Relig. Nat. ix. 180 That there should be atdms, 
•whose parts are.. indiscerpible. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
III. in. iii. § 63 If.. we could know the internal structure 
of one primary atom, and could tell, .through what constant 
laws its component, though indiscerpible, molecules, the 
atoms of atoms, attract, retain, and repel each other. 

Hence f Indiscerpibi'lity, \ Indisce-rpible* 
ness, the quality of being indiscerpible; + Indis- 
cerpibly adv., in an indiscerpible manner. 

1639 H. More Immort. Soul Pref. (1662) 7 Endowing it 
with such Attributes as are essential to it, as Indiscerpibility 
is to the Soul of Man. 1678 Cudworth Intcll. Syst. Contents 
(1. v. 833) Something, .extended otherwise than Body, so as to 
be penetrable thereof, and indiscerpibly one with itself and 
self-active. 1682 H. More Annot. Glanvills Lux O. 222 
An Indiscerpibleness not arising from thinner and thinner 
parts of matter. 1721 Bailey, Indiscerpibility, a being in- 
seperable. 

Indiscerptible (indisSuptlb’l), a. [f. In - 3 
+ Discerptible.] Incapable of being divided into 
parts ; not destructible by dissolution of parts. 

3736 Butler Anal. 1. i. Wks. 3J574 I. 21 There is no .. 
reason to think death to be the dissolution . . of the living 
being, even though itshouldnot be absolutely indiscerptible. 
*759 Johnson Rasselas xlvii, A power impassive and indis- 
cerptible. <13848 R. W. Hamilton Rem. <5- Punishm. v. 
(1853) 2:6 The soul has no parts to be separated : in Butler’s 
phrase, it is indiscerptible. 1880 Pritchard in Churchman 
No. 5.330 Definite groups or clusters of indiscerptible atoms 
are associated, we believe, into molecules. 

Hence Xndiscerptibl'lity , Indisc e Tp tiblenes s , 
the quality of being indiscerptible ; Indisce’rpti- 
bly adv. 

*755 J ohnson, I ndiscerptibility, incapability of dissolution. 
*775 Ash, Indiscerplibleness . 1825 R. P. Ward Tremaine 
III. ix. 83 The indiscerptibility of thought., is, in truth, the 
great argument which goes to the bottom of the proof 
a priori. 2855 De Quincey in ‘H. A. Page’ Life (1877) 
II. xviij. 228 Its indiscerptibility or non-liability to violent 
separation. 

Indisciplinable (indi-siplinab’l), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Disciplinable: cf. F. indisciplinable (1580 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Iifcapable of being disciplined; 
not amenable to discipline ; intractable. 

2600 Abp. Abbot Exp . Jonah 354 Their rudeness and in- 
disciplinable barbarisme. _ a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 85 
Sense.. which is the most indisciplinable thing that may be. 
a 2676 Hale Proyis. Poor Pref. (Mason), Necessity renders 
men of phlegmatic and dull natures stupid and indisciplin- 
able. 2793 W. Godwin Enq. cone. Polit. Justice 304, 31 1. 
i8ij| Shelley Review Hogg (2886) 27 His great though 
indisciplinable enemies. 

+ Indisciplinate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
indisciplinat-us, f. in- (In- 3 ) + disciplinat-us Dis- 
cipline ate: cf. F. indiscipline] Not disciplined; 
not subjected to discipline. 

c 2450 tr. De Imitatione n. iii. 43 Harde & ouerthwart 
men indisciplinate & contrariouse. 2579 J. Field tr. CW- 
vin's Semi. Ded., An indisciplinate kinde of life. 

+ Indis ciplina’tion. Obs. rare - 1 . [ad. late 
L. 7 ndiscipPi ndtidn-em , f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- disciplind- 
tidn-em Disciflt nation.] Non -subject ion to dis- 
cipline ; undisciplined conduct. 

e 2450 tr. De ' Imitatione ; HI. xii. 80 Lest \>ou engendre 
sclaundre in ojrir horuj indisciplinacion. 
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Indiscipline (indi'siplin). [f. In- 3 + Disci- 
pline, or a.F. indiscipline (i 762 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Absence or lack of discipline ; want of the order 
imposed by constituted (esp. military) authority 
upon a body of persons amenable to it ; want of 
the order and method acquired by training. 

1783 Adams IVks. (1854) IX. 517 To venture upon a 
piece of indiscipline, in order to secure a tolerable peace. 
1792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life A- Writ. (2832) II. 275 
My former letters have mentioned tne indiscipline of the 
French armies. 1822 Wellington in Gurvv. Desp, (1638) 
IX. 604 The habits of indiscipline and insubordination are 
such, that even those corps . . are in as bad a state. 1884 
Guardian 21 May 769 Indiscipline in the Church of England. 
1887 T. Hardy Wooalanders II. xvii. 310 Mental indiscipline 
hindered her from beginning her conversation. 

tlndisccrnsolate, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not disconsolate. 

2647 W. Browne tr. Gomhcrvillc's Polcxandcr iv. i. 164 
[They] would not have been so indisconsolate, but onely 
for taking off Iphidamantus discontent. 

Indiscoverable (indiskrTvorab*!), a. [f. In -3 
+ Discoverable.] * Not discoverable ; not to be 
found out ; undiscoverable. 

2640 Quarles Etickirid. 1. (1641) 74 To keepe his own 
designs indiscoverable to his Enemy. 2704 Norris Ideal 
World 11. iii. 277 Conclusions of great importance to be 
known, and otherwise perhaps indiscoverable. 2889 Swin- 
burne Study Ben Jonson 21 The artist, the scholar .. is as 
indiscoverable as the spontaneous humourist or poet. 

Hence Indisco *verably adv. 

1669 Addr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 80 An old stout 
Carrack . . lost by its old indiscoverably growing leakages. 

t Xndiscovered, a . Obs . rare — 1 . [In- 3 .] 
Not discovered ; undiscovered. 

2663 Cowley Verses sev. Occas . , Ode Drake's Chair iv, 
Lancn forth into an indiscovered Sea. 

f IndiscO'Very. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3.] Non- 
discovery ; failure to discover or find out. 

2629 N. Carpenter Achitophel i. 8 The indiscovery of such 
mens natures causeth. .their worst actions to carry the best 
construction. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 338 
The ^ collateral! verity, may unto reasonable speculations, 
requite the capitalt indiscovery. 

Indiscreet (indiskrrt), a. Forms : 5 indys-, 
5-7 indiscrete, 6 Sc. -creit, (7 -creete), 6- -creet. 
[prob. a. F. indiscret, - crite (though this is cited 
only of 16th c. in Hatz.-Darm. ) *=It„ Sp. indiscreto\ 
or directly ad. L. indiscretus , in a late or med.L. 
sense : see note to Discreet a. The direct repr. 
of the L. word in its classical sense is Indiscrete.] 
Not discreet, without discretion. 

f 1 . Withoutdiscemment or sound judgement. Obs. 

2423 Pilgr. Son.de (Caxton 2483) hi. viii. 55 So haue they 
ben forfaren with indiscrete sorowe, as was cursyd Cayn 
the fyrst borne child. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 319 
Indiscrete men supposede hym to haue the wynde in his 
gouernaile and powere. c 2450 Myrc 825 Leste indyscrete 
hys prest were Hys confessyone for to here. cx6ix Chap- 
man Iliad 11. (1884) 36 O Priam ! thou art always pleased 
with indiscreet advice. 26x7 Cornwallyes Ess., Praise 
Rich. Ill (ed. 2) Ciij, The partiail writings of indiscreet 
chroniclers. 2675 Boyle Reconcil. Reason <5- Relig. 1. i, 
Wks. 2772 IV. .158 There are others, who, out of an indis- 
crete devotion, are so solicitous to increase the number and 
the wonderfulness of mysteries. 

2 . Injudicious or imprudent in speech or action; 
inconsiderate; unadvised, unwary. 

1588 Shaks, L. L. L. iv. ii. 31 It would ill become me to 
be vaine, indiscreet, or a foole. 2656 Nicholas Papers 
III. 280 That it may bee knowen where to lay the blame of 
so indiscreete, if not malicious, a reporte. 2662 Baxter 
Mor. Prognost. 1. r 84. 17 The younger, and indiscreeter 
passionate sort. <22725 Burnet Own Time (1766) I.369 
The indiscreetest and wildest creature that ever was in a 
court. 2742 Jarvis Quix. 11. lxxii, By his indiscreet zeal 
the object would be lost. 2857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. 
(186S) 35 You may do much harm by indiscreet prajsy and 
by indiscreet blame. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iii, The 
younger sister had been indiscreet.. in her marriages. 

3 . Art Uncivil, impolite. 

2727 P. Walker Life Peden To Rdr. (2728) 4 Others . .gave 
me indiscreet, upbraiding Language, calling me a vile old 
Apostate. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. (1882) I. 225, ‘ I think 
I never saw so ill-bred a man \ * I can’t just say that, Bell 
said her mother, * I’m sure he was nowise indiscreet’. 

Hence Indiscreetness, the quality of being in- 
discreet, indiscretion. 

*6^8 A Fox IVurtz' Surg. 1. iii. 22 Through this rashness 
and indiscreetness most dangerous and worst symptoms are 
caused. 285a Dickens Bleak Ho. liv, I’m surprised at the 
* “ nmit. 

(indiskrrtli), adv. [f. prec. + 

1 . In an indiscreet manner; with or through 
want of discernment, judgement, or prudence. 

C2450 tr. De Imitatione in. viii. 74 Somme indiscretly for 
grace of deuocion haue destroied hemseff. 2535 Act 27 
Hen. VII I, c. 10 § 1 They .. doo many times dispose in- 
discretely and vnaduisedly their landes and inheritances. 
2634 Massinger Very Woman 1. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 368/2 
’Twas done indiscreetly. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones xin. 
viii, It should be a warning to all persons (says she, looking 
at her daughters) how they marry indiscreetly. 2825 Ben- 
THAM Ration. Rnv. Wks. 2843 II. 210 Astonished that legis- 
lators have so indiscreetly multiplied the operations which 
tend to weaken its [veracity's] influence. 

2 . Sc. Uncivilly, impolitely. 

*637-5° Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 322, I hope you 
will not use me so indiscreetlie as did one Mr David Calder- 
wood when I was comeing out of Scotland. 
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INDISCRIMINATE. 

Indiscrete (indiskn-t), a. Also 7 indiscreet, 
[ad. L. indiscret-us unseparated, undistinguished: 
see In - 3 and Discrete, and cf. the differentiated 
Indiscreet.] 

1 1 . Not distinctly separate or distinguishable from 
contiguous objects or parts. Obs. 

2608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 629 The Ammodyte, indis- 
creet on the Land [indiscretus areuis], Doth hold the colour 
of the burning sand. 2662 Lovell Hist. An ini. <5- Min. 
Introd., The round crustates, sc. the Cancri, have ..an in- 
discrete head. 

2 . Not divided into distinct parts. 

2782 Pownall Atitiq. 232 (T.) A chaos, in which the ter- 
restrial elements were all in an indiscrete mass of confused 
matter. 2883 Sir M. Monier-Williams Relig. Tit. <5- Life 
India 23 Next all was water, all a chaos indiscrete. 1893 
Fairbairn Christ in Mod. Theol. 11, ii. iii. 409 The Abso- 
lute is not Substance homogeneous and indiscrete. 

Hence Indiscre'tely adv., without separation or 
division. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 463 As for Method, there is none 
at all . the Species being promiscuously and indiscreetly 
placed as they came to Hand. 

Indiscretion (indiskre’Jan). Forms : 4 in- 
diecrecyono, 5 indyucrecioun, 6 indiseression, 
-cretione, 6- indiscretion, [a. F. indiscretion 
(12-1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. indiscrc- 
tion-em, f. in - (In- 3) + discrclibn-cm Discbetion.] 

1 . Want of discretion ; the fact of being indis- 
creet ; in early use, chiefly, want of discernment 
or discrimination ; in later, want of judgement in 
speech or action ; injudicious, unguarded, or un- 
wary conduct ; imprudence. 

c 2340 Hampole Prose Tr. 18 He sail neuer erre by fan- 
tasye, ne by indiscrecyone. £2450 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
242 Vengeaunce and wrathe in an hastyvyte, Wyth an un- 
stedefast speryte of indyscrecioun. 2502 Atkynson tr. De 
Imitatione 1. viii. 259 They by theyr indiscression & euyl 
maners . . discomfort and hurte those they wene to helpe & 
comforte. 2591 Daniel Contpl. Rosamond Wks. (2717I 39 
Happy liv’d 1, whilst Parents Eye did guide The Indis- 
cretion of my feeble Ways. 2602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 8 Our 
indiscretion sometimes serues vs well, When our deare 
plots do paule. 2645 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 318 
Prince Rupert was absolved and cleared from any disloyalty 
or treason, in the rendering of Bristol ; but not of Indiscre- 
tion. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. 128 Thus our hopes perished 
by the indiscretion of one foolish fellow. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 267 r 5 Granting what only the indiscretion 
of her kindness enabled him to withhold. 1 8zs W. Oxberry 
Dram. Biog. III. 43 When and where the first act of in- 
discretion (this is the holiday term for vice) occurred, we 
know not. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 21 In spite 
of calumny for which their own indiscretion had perhaps 
furnished some ground. 

2 . An indiscreet or imprudent act or step. (Some- 
times a euphemism for a transgression of social 
morality: cf. 1825 in 1.) 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. Comnrw. (1603) 82 It were an 
equal I indiscretion, to estimate a mannes worth, either by 
their body or apparell. 2728 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, 
to C'tess [ Bristol] (1887) I. 238 They suffer sometimes for 
their indiscretions in a very severe manner. 2739 Cibber 
>1/0/^(1756) I. 57 A lady., whose female indiscretions had 
occasion’d her family to abandon her. 2752 [see Infancy 2]. 
2840 Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1854) H- *4 6 A youth, guilty 
only of an indiscretion. 

3 . Incivility, want of politeness, rudeness. 

2825-80 in Jamieson. 

India ere* tionary, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec. , after 
Discretionary.] Of or pertaining to indiscretion. 

2842 Lever C. O'Malley xxxvi. 202 With a most indiscre- 
tionary power over the cellar. 

t Indiacrrminally, adv. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. 

In- 3 + L. dtscrimindl-is serving to divide or sepa- 
rate + -ly 2 ; with erron. application.] - Indiscri- 
minately. 

2665 Boyi.e Occas. Refl. iv. xvii. 109 She vouchsafes to dis- 
course indiscriminally with all commers that Talk to her. 

f Indiscri*minancy. rare. [f. In- 3 + Discri- 
minant : see -ancy.] Undiscriminating quality. 

1890 Universal Rev. 25 Oct. 306 It., strikes with sunlike 
indiscrim inancy ‘the just and tne unjust’. 

Indiscriminate (indiskri’min^t), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Discriminate.] Not discriminate. 

1 . Of things : Not marked by discrimination or 
discernment ; done without making distinctions ; 
confused, promiscuous. 

2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ix. § 2 Before he gave to 
him an indiscriminate testimony. 2755 Connoisseur No. 58 
f 2 The inconveniences arising from tne indiscriminate power 
lodged in our Press-gangs. 2777 Priestley Matt. Spir. 
(1782) I. xvii. 109 They lay aside this indiscriminate ven- 
geance. 2838 Thirlwall Greece II. xiy. 195 Otanes. .com- 
manded an indiscriminate slaughter without regard to age 
or to place. 2862 Stanley feyo.^ Clt. (1877) I.xvin, 346 Par- 
tisans who are loud in indiscriminate censure and applause. 
2876 Green Stray Stud. 23 The indiscriminate almsgiving 
which has done so much to create and encourage pauperism. 

2 . Of persons or agents: Undiscriminatmg, not 
exercising discrimination ; making no distinctions. 

2792 Anted. W. Pitt III. xlii. 220 The indiscriminate hand 
of vengeance has lumped together innocent and gunty. 2B0B 
Sketches of Character (1813) I- 2°° You are too indiscrimi- 
nate in your partiality for them. 2840 Miss Mitford in 
L'Estrange Life (1870) III- vn. 207 Without being one of 
his indiscriminate admirers, I like parts of his books. 

3 . quaswrt/y. *= Indiscriminately. ^ 

i 597 -S Bp. Hall Sat. v. iii. (T.), Could ever wise man wish, 
in good estate, The use of all things indiscriminate ? 



indiscriminated. 

Hence Indiscri'minateness, the quality of being 
indiscriminate. 

1879 McCarthy Own Times I. jx. 183 Measures to miti- 
gate the rigour and to correct the indiscriminateness of the 
death punishment. _ 1890 Spectator 13 Dec. 866/2 No word 
can be denuded of its true utility by fatuous indiscriminate- 
ness of application. 

Indiscriminated (indiskrrminrited), a. [f. 
Is - 3 + Discbimikated ///.a.] Not discriminated 
or distinguished from one another ; indiscriminate. 

1669 Addr. koPefulyng. Gentry Eng. 33 Supposing those 
many indiscriminated . . Heads to have had but one common 
parent. «x7i5 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 273 To keep 
themselves united, and either to set on an indiscriminated 
toleration, or a general prosecution ; for so we love to soften 
the harsh word of persecution. 

Indiscriminately (indiskrrmin^li), adv. [f. 
Indiscriminate + -ly 2J j n an indiscriminate 
manner; without distinction; promiscuously; with- 
out the exercise of discrimination. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 1 79 Divines, Historians, and Poets 
thus speak of them indiscriminately. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real 
Pres. A cloud of fire, majesty, and secrecy indiscrimi- 

nately mixt together. ^ 1774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 
252 Not to shelter indiscriminately every offender. 1774 J. 
Bryant Myihol, I.p.x, To distinguish the various people, .of 
whom writers have so generally and indiscriminately spoken. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 412 The stress is laid 
on long and short syllables indiscriminately. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 126 They praise indiscriminately all their 
goods, without knowing what are really beneficial or hurtful. 

Indis criminating (Indiskrrmin^tig), a. [f. 
In- 3 + Discriminating ppl . a.] N ot discriminat- 
ing ; that does not make or recognize distinctions; 
undiscriminating. 

1754-67 Bally (Mason),Thatindiscriminating floods should 
spare A chosen few. 1776 Bentham Fragm. Govt. Wks. 1843 

1. 229 A hasty and indiscriminating condemner of what is 
established, may expose himself to contempt. x86o Mill 
Kcpr. Govt. (1865) 23/1 Too lavish and indiscriminating be- 
neficence. 

Hence Indiscrrminating-ly adv., in an indis- 
criminating manner, without discrimination. 

1824 iVfw Monthly Mag. X. 105 Complaints made mdis- 
criminatingly against authors. 1887 Spectator 25 July 995/2 
A comparison which has been made too indiscnminatingly 
of late. 

Indiscrimination (indiskrimin/'Jau). [f. 
In- 3 + Discrimination.] The fact of not discri- 
minating or making distinctions ; the condition of 
not being discriminated ; absence of distinction ; 
ivant of discrimination or discernment. 

X649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exctnp. 1. § 6. 97 Since God had hin- 
dered him [Herodl from the executions of a distinguishing 
sword he resolved to send a sword of indiscrimination and 
confusion. 1659 Hammond On Ps. xcii. 9 What ever indis- 
crimination there appears between them here m this world. 
J796 S. Horsley Semi. {18x2) I. 240 The like indiscrimina- 
tion may prevail in higher orders. 1876 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. 11. 325 As far indeed is his * Lamia 1 from the lavish 
indiscrimination of ‘Endymion 1894 IVestm. Gas. 16 Nov. 
3/2 In spite of her indiscrimination and lack of sound judg- 
ment, which has alienated many. 

Indiscriminative (indiskrrmin^iv), a. [f. 
In-3 + Discriminative.] Not discriminative ; not 
characterized by, or inclined to, discrimination. 

1854 Tait's Mag. XXI. 168 Conscious^ of. .weaknesses, 
arising . . from excessive but . . indiscriminative strength. 

1880 Swinburne Introd. Collins in T. H. Ward's. Eng. 
Poets III. 279 That sweeping violence of indiscriminative 
depreciation. 

t Indiscrrminatively, adv. 06s. [f. In - 3 

+ Discriminative + -ly 2.] Without exercise of 
discrimination ; indiscriminately. 

1684 Hockin God's Decrees 316 The Almighty hath . . 
indiscriminatively ascertain’d future happiness to everyone. 
17x5 M, Davies A then. Brit. I. Contents Zzij b, Lavishing 
of their Lashes and Encomiums. .Indiscriminatively, rather 
than impartially. 

t IndiscU’SSed, a. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 3 + 
Discussed///, a.] Not discussed ; undiscusscd. 

x 534 Whitinton Tullycs Offices in. (1540) xi6 He promysed 
to wryte of thre maners of delyberacions, and lefte the thyrde 
indiscussed. a 1631 Donne Lett, to. Sir II. Goodeere in 
Poems , etc. (1633) 359 Upon reasons light in themselves or 
indiscussed in mee. 

Indisctrssible, a . Also -able. [f. In- 3 + 
Discussible.] Incapable of being discussed. 

1893 Nation (N. Y.) 24 Aug. 134/1 The letter . .must be 
accepted as the sole and indiscussable rule by which all 
Catholics must be guided on the question involved. 1898 
Sw*jbURNE in Westm. Gas. 15 Nov. 10/1 The noble passion 
and the noble pathos of its greater parts are alike indiscus- 
sible and irresistible. 

+ Indisgra*ced, a. 06s . rare “* *. [f. In- 3 + 
Disgraced ppl. a.] Not disgraced ; undisgraced. 

x6o6 MarstoN Sophonisba H.ii,Our troopesof horse make 
indisgrac’d retraite; Trot easie off; not poore. 

tl*ndish, a. Ohs. [f. Ind + -isr; cf. Engl-ish, 
Scott-ish, Span-ish , etc.] —Indian a. 

X548TUKNER Names of Herbs, I ndishe peper, Capsicum an- 
tiunttt. c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) F ij, For the webbe 
and cloudines in y* eyes, take & stampe indisshe Peper, and 
put to it y* ioyce of a Fenel rote. # 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 

11. 71 A great many catchpoules with rods of Indish canes 
dragged on the ground. X599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
Aa iv, And smoke Tobaccos antidot. .With Indish avre, like 
to Cameleon, fed, x6ox Holland Pliny I. 235 The biggest 
and most monstrous creature in the Indish Ocean. 

* t Indi'Sh, v. Obs. rare. Also en-. [f. In- 1 
or 2 + Dish j/l] trans . To put into a dish. 
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x6 xi Florid, Tmpiattare , to endisb. Hid., Inscudellare, 
to indish, to put into dishes, 

Xndispe ‘liable, a. rare. [f. In- 3 + *dispell- 
alde, from Dispel vi] Incapable of being dispelled. 

1817 Bentham Ch. of Eng. (iSx8) 522 note. Note the es- 
sential and utterly indispellable obscurity of the subjects 
themselves. 

Indispensabrlity;. [f. next + -m\] The 
quality or fact of being indispensable. 

1 . Incapability of dispensation. (See Indispens- 
able, 1, 2.) 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Henry VI IT (1683) 401 The indis- 
pensability/f the first Marriage, x 660 Jer. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. ir. iff. rule n § 1 The indispensability of the natural 
laws, which are the main constituent parts of the evangelical. 

2 . Incapability of being dispensed with or done 
without. (See Indispensable 3.) 

1793 Holcroft Lavaters Physiog. vj. 41 Of all earth’s 
creatures, man alone rejoices in bis indispensability. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. vii. 395 Preaching the divine 
right, as it is called, or absolute indispensability, of epis- 
copacy. x86x Mill Utilit. v. 81 Recognised indispensability 
becomes a moral necessity, analogous to physical. 

Indispensable (indispe-nsab’l), a. (sb.) [ad. 
med.L. indispensdbil-is , f. in- (In- 3 ) + dispensdbil- 
is Dispensable : cf. F. indispensable (1 7th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Not dispensable ; not to be dis- 
pensed, or dispensed with. (See also, in senses I 
and 2, Undispensable.) 

+ 1 . Not subject to ecclesiastical dispensation ; 
that cannot be permitted, allowed, or condoned, by 
suspension or relaxation of a law or canon. (Cf. 
Dispensable i.) Obs. 

*533 Crammer in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 36, I gave 
finall Sentance therin, howe it was indispensable for the 
Pope to lycense any suche maneges, c 155s Harpsheld 
Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 121 There were also two 
doctors of divinity., that thought the case was indispensable. 
1638 Chillingw. Rclig. Prot. 1. vi. § 39. 359 Whether the 
Popes irregularities if he should chance to meurre any, be 
indispensable? 1654 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. Addit. i. 399 
[He] absolutely condemnes this marriage as incestuous and 
indispensable. 

2 . Of a law, obligation, duty, etc. : That cannot 
be dispensed with, remitted, set aside, disregarded, 
or neglected. Also indispensable with. 

X653 H. More Coifed. Cabbal. (1662) 162 The indispensable 
dictates of the divine Light. 1655 Fuller Ch . Hist.x.iu 
§ x8 A Book of Cranmers penning, proving Gods Lawindis- 
ensable with, by the Pope, a 1677 BarroWwSWv/a (1687) 

. viii. 100 He . . hath by settled rules and indispensable 
promises obliged himself to requite them, a 1714 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. an. 1532 (R.) Those few that were about the 
pope, thought the prohibition of such marriages was only 
positive, and might be dispensed with by the pope : whereas 
all other learned men thought the law was moral and indis- 
pensable. a X73Z Atterbury Serin, j Cor. xv. 19 (Seager) A 
great and indispensable duty. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks. 
1874 1. 170 Our obligations to obey all God’s commands, .are 
absolute and indispensable. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. xxx. 

III. 142 The citizens, and subjects, had purchased an exemp- 
tion from the indispensable duty of defending their country. 
x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit . India Pref. 24, 1 lay under an indis- 
pensable obligation to be faithful. 

3 . That cannot be dispensed with or done without ; 
absolutely necessary or requisite. Const, to, for. 1 

1696 Phillips, Indispensable, that is of Absolute Necessity. 
1707 Addison Pres . State War. (Seager\ There are few 
perhaps that will not think the maintaining a settled body of 
numerous forces indispensable for the safety of our country. 
1793 Holcroft Lavaters Physiog. xvi. 82 The knowledge 
of anatomy is indispensable to him. 1829 Sir W. Natier 
Penins. War vm. II. 268T0 attack Victor, it was indis- 
pensable to concert operations with Cuesta. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. (1858) 139 Thou toilest for the altogether indis- 
pensable, for daily bread. 1845 M'Culloch Taxation Introd. 
(1852) 79 The articles on which they are imposed are rarely, if 
ever, indispensable. 1874 SvMONDS/Slfc Italy #r Greece (1898) 

I. x. 19s Physical exercises, .were indispensable to a young 
Italian soldier. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. v. 336 Courage 
and character, .are the conditions indispensable for national 
leaders. *899 Brit. Weekly 13 July 230/3 There are many 
ways of getting on in the City, but none apparently in which 
a silk hat is not indispensable. 

B. sb. An indispensable thing or person ; one 
that cannot be done without. 

x68x H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. 77 The Indispensables of 
Christian Religion. 1720 Mrs. Manley Power of Love 
vi- (1741) 3x7 To buy your Highness necessary Linnen, and 
those Indispensables that belong to young Women. 1823 

J. D. Hunter Captiv. N. Anter. 324 Their equipments and 
stores amount merely to indispensables. 1895 Wcstm.Gaz. 

17 Jan. 2/x He pays the ‘ indispensables \ like engine-drivers, 
a fancy wage, to seduce them from loyalty to the poorly paid 
workers in the poorer grades. 

•fb. A kind of small satchel or bag worn by 
women instead of a pocket. (F. indispensable , 
Littre.) See N. Q- 9th Ser. IV. 310. Obs. 

xBoo (12 Feb.) Gillray Print (repr. scene French Aril- 
liner’s), A number of disputes > having arisen^ in the Beau 
Monde, respecting the exact situation of ladies Indispen- 
sibles (or New Invented Pockets). 1806 G- K. Sharpe Corr. 
(1688) I. 265 Rows of pretty peeresses, who sat eating sand- 
wiches from silk indispensables [at Lord Melville’s tnal]. 
c. pi. (colloquial euphemism .) Trousers. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 156 Manufacture 
broadcloth, .into coats, waistcoats, and indispensibles. 1842 
Comic Almanack June (Farmer), He slapped his hand 
against hts yellow leather indispensables. 1884 blanch. 
Exam. 1 Nov. 5/6 A pair of native-cut indispensables. 
In&ispe’nsableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 


INDISPOSE, 

The quality of being indispensable ; a. incapability 
of dispensation or of being set aside ; b. inability 
to be done without ; absolute necessity. 

x6$4 Hammond Fundamentals xii. § 2 Of Indispensable- 
ness of Oaths. 17x2 Berkeley Pass.Oled. § 26 The indispens- 
ableness of the negative precepts of the law of nature, 1833 
Coleridge Table-t. 7 Jan., A deep sense of the indispensabte- 
ness of a holy life. ^ x88z Times 26 May 9 It is a tribute to 
the sense of his indispensableness at present to France. 

Indispe-nsably, adv. [f, as prec. + -ly 2.] 
In an indispensable manner : f a. without possi- 
bility of dispensation or remission ; b. without 
possibility of being dispensed with or done without. 

a. /X645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 58 Under penalty of a 
forfeiture which is to be indispensably payed, a 1677 Man- 
ton Seiyn. Ps. cxix. verse 142 Wks. 1872 IX. 11 The law 
of God immutably and indispensablybindeth all men. 1767 
Mrs. Eliz. Carter Mem. (xSi6) I. 389 This declaration, 
which I thought myself indispensably engaged to make. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist : Lit. in. iv. § 126 Grotius.. determines 
that subjects are indispensably bound not to serve in a war 
which they conceive to be clearly unjust. 

b. 1664-94 South Twelve Se-nn. JI. 152 Devorion, and 
Affection, is indispensably required in Prayer, a 1708 Beve- 
ridge Thes. Tlted. (i^ioi I. 47 The understanding the prin- 
ciples of religion is indispensably necessary to salvation. 
?74 |> Wesley Answ. Ch. xg In order to this, nothing is 
indispensably required, but Repentance, or Conviction of 
Sin. 1879 Cassell's Tcchti. Educ. I. 239 Robbing the soil 
of the sun's heat, which is so indispensably requisite. 

+ Indispe’nsible, a. (sb.) Obs. [f. In- 3 + 
Dispensible, q.v.] = Indispensable. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. m. iii. § 5 The indispensible 
obligation which was in the nature of man to obey whatever 
his Maker did command him. 5692 Locke Educ. Pref., 

I think it every man’s indispensible duty. X792 Anecd. 
JV. Pill Jl. xxiti. 89 The corruption of Parliament .. is be- 
come an indispensible part of the mechanism of Government. 
X80O-4X [see Indispensable sb. b, cl. 

Hence f Indispe’nsible ness, f Xndicpe’nsibly 
adv. 

1649 Bounds Publ. Obcd. 44 If I ..be.. still indispensably 
obliged by it. x68i Flavel Meih. Grace xxvi. 443 The in- 
dispensibleness and necessity thereof. 17x0 Steele Tatler 
No. 15a r 5 A longer Letter . . which I am indispensably 
obliged to answer. 1768 Boswell Corsica Introd. (ed. 2) 1 
Liberty . . is indispensibly necessary to our happiness. x86o 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. ciii. 9 On the indispen* 
sibleness of Slavery to the West India interest, 
flndispe’rsed, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + 
Dispersed ppl. a.] Not dispersed or scattered ; 
undispersed. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul ir. H. rr. ix, Indispers’d, quick, 
close with self-union. Ibid. n. iii. n. xxxv, But indisperst 
is this bright^ Majesty. 1686 Plot Stajfordsh. 22 While the 
Meteor remains compact and indisperst. 

tlndispe’rsion. Obs. rare - l . [f. In- 3 + 
Dispersion.] Undispersed condition. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul in. iil xvii, The soul is of such 
subtlety, And close collectednesse, indispersion. 

t Indispe-rtible, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
indispertibllis indivisible, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- dhpertirt 
to divide.] Indivisible. 

a 1641 Bp. MoumtacU Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 413 Gods eter- 
nity., is an indivisible, indispertible Duration, Continuance, 
or Being all at once in act without succession. 

Indispose (indispJ'u'z), v. [f. In- 3 + Dispose 
v . ; perh. orig. a back-formation from next.] 

1. To put out of the proper condition or ‘ dispo- 
sition * for some action or result ; to render unfit or 
incapable (to do something, or for something) ; to 
disqualify, incapacitate. 

1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 1x3 Dust (much more 
ashes) will ..so fur their dcw-clawed feet, that it will in- 
dispose them to flye. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Rclig. 33 That 
prejudice .. and their ignorance of His divine commission 
and high calling, did indispose them for an equal judgment 
of things, and render them un teachable. 1674 Govt. Tongue 
viii. § 12. 149 He so indisposes the soil, that no future seeds 
can ever take root. 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. vii. 310 Rather 
assisting than indisposing a man to be a good Christian. 
1863 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) 1.291 Not to get one's 
Sleep . . indisposes one more or less for the Day. 

2 . To affect with bodily indisposition, put out of 
health, disorder. (Chiefly in pa. pplc. ; see Indis- 
posed, 4.) 

1694 Wood Life 31 Dec. (0._H. S.) III. 475 This hard 
winter of 1694 hath strangley indisposed my body. 17x4 
Addison Sped. No. 582 f x The Small-Pox . . after having 
indisposed you for a time, never returns again. 27x6 G. 
Roberts 4 Years Voy._ 333 He was a little indisposed by 
a Fall that he had received. 1821 Examiner 156/2 Varney 
causes the Countess to swallow a medicine to indispose her. 

3 . To affect with mental indisposition, disincline, 
render averse or unwilling. Const, to , or with inf . ; 
rarely towards, from. 

1692 Locke Educ. § 21 You are now . . to indispose him 
to those Inconveniences as much as you can. X709 Tatler 
No- 90 r 5 A Scene written with so gTeat Strength of Imagi- 
nation, indisposed me from farther reading. *79 ® Malthus 
Popnl. m. x. (1606) II. 262 note. Indisposing landlords to let 
long leases of farms. 1817 J- Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 3 p 9 
The miseries of the revolution, succeeded, .by. .an imperial 
despotism, had totally indisposed the people towards any 
interference with politics. xBSg Spectator x6 Mar., An 
annual summons would indispose everybody to employ 
Reserve-men, and therefore destroy the force.^ 

4 . To cause to be unfavourably disposed ; to 
make unfriendly, set at variance.^ (Now unusual.) 

1748 Chesterf. Lett, ri/9 2 } H- elxvi. joS Polemical con- 
versations .. certainly do indispose, for a time, the contend- 
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ing parties towards each other. 1779 F. HERVEY A 7 av. Hist. 
II. 103 The declamations of the pulpit, indisposed the minds 
of men towards each other, and propagated the blind rage 
of party. 1788 A. Hamilton Federalist No. 83 II. 337 The 
capricious operation of so dissimilar a method of trial . . is 
of itself sufficient to indispose every' well regulated judgment 
towards it. 1815 \V. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXX. 462 
The licentious passages might have indisposed the censors 
of the Inquisition. 1848 Ld. Malmesbury Mem. Ex- 
minister (1884) I. 209 She has long indisposed the whole 
kingdom against her. 

5. To undo a physical tendency or inclination 
in ; to render not liable or subject {to something). 

1822-34 Good's Study Med.iy d. 4) IV. 347 A constitutional 
or superinduced hebetude of the muscular coat of the bladder, 
so as to indispose it to inflammation. 1830 Coleridge 
Table-t. 23 May, Inoculation .. has so entered into the 
constitution, as to indispose it to infection under the most 
accumulated and intense contagion. 

Indisposed (indisp^-zd), ///. a. [f. Ik- 3 +. 
Disposed ppl. a. Cf. F. indisposi (1442 in 
Godef.), indispost ( 16 th c.), late L. indispositus. 
In later use taken as pa. pple. of prec.] . 

f 1. Not put in order, not properly arranged or 
prepared; unorganized; hence out of order, dis- 
ordered, disorganized. In quots.' 1425 (in reference 
to death), Not prepared for, for which one has not 
made the proper dispositions or preparations ; «* 
med.L. indispositus , Ohs. 

c 1425 Orolog. Sapient, v. in Anglia X. 361/17 pat I falle. 
not in suche peryl of indisposid deth. Ibid. 364/22, I haue 
so litil fors taken of indisposed deth. 2508 F lorio, Indisposto , 
indisposed, vnlustie, crazed, weake, without order, disordred. 
1661 Cowley Ess., Cromwell Wks. 1710 II. 652 The indis- 
pos’d and long tormented Commonwealth. 1691 Ray 
Creation 11. (1692) 74 Creation being not only a Production 
of a Thing out of Nothing, but also out of indisposed 
Matter. Ibid. 75 Whatever Agent can introduce a Form 
into indisposed Matter. 

+ 2. Not properly fitted, unfitted, unqualified. 
Cf. Indisposition i. Ohs. rare. 

c 1449 Pecock RePr. m.v. 308 In indisposid persoones, hi 
her vndisposicioun . . thei ben . . occasiouns of vicis. 1646 
SuqT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. Hi. (1659) 6 They are farther 
indisposed ever to attain unto truth. Ibid. 1. v. 14 There 
are not onely particular men, but whole nations indisposed 
for learning. 

+ 3. Of evil disposition or condition ; evilly dis- 
posed or inclined ; ill-conditioned ; also, of the. 
weather, in a bad state, bad (cf. OF. indisposition 
du temps , Godef.). Obs. 

1481 Surtees Misc. (1888)44 Indisposed personnes onely of 
malice have, .troubled hyme. 1490 Caxton Etteydos x\i\\. 67 
In this harde wedder of wynter . . y 9 see full of tempest, .ana 
the tyme alle indisposed more than euer it was. 1597 J. 
King^/i /onasgo Allcarelesse, dissolute, indisposed persons. 

4. In a disordered bodily condition ; out of 
health; ill, unwell. (Usually implying a slight 
degree of ill health.) Mostly predicative. 

1598 [see j]. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 112 To take the 

indispos’d and sickly fit, For the sound man. 1623 Mas- 
singer Dk. Milan in. ii, If I am sought for, Say I am 
indisposed. 1653 H- Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xliv. 175 The 
Captain ..found himself much indisposed in his health. 
1670 Temple Let. to Ld. Berkeley Wks. 1731 II. 217 The 
first is like Diet, but the other like Exercise, to an indis- 
posed Body. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 284 p 1 She. .professes 
Sickness, .and acts all things with an indisposed Air. 1749' 
Fielding Tom Joties v. vii, Mr. Allworthy had been for 
some days indisposed with a cold. 1832 Lander Adv. 
Niger III. xx. 2*3 Six of her crew, who had been ill of fever, 
and are still indisposed. 

5. Not disposed or ‘in the mind*, disinclined, 
unwilling, averse (to, or to do something). 

1646 Cromwell Let. Bridget I reton 25 Oct. in Carlyle,' 
I write not to thy husband ; partly to avoid trouble, . .partly 
because I am myself indisposed at this time, having some 
other considerations. a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the 
Spirit (1867) 281 Hardhearted and indisposed unto acts of 
bounty. x8xa Crabbe Tales xviii, Unfit to rule and indis- 
posed to^ please. 188 $Law Times LXXVIII. 212/2 The 
learned judge might have been less indisposed to stay the' 
execution. 

6 . Not of friendly disposition ; not favourably 
disposed or inclined (towards ) ; unfriendly; un- 
favourable. (Now somewhat 7-are.) 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rebel. 1. § 190 The king.. was 
sufficiently indisposed towards the persons or the principles 
of Mr. Calvin’s disciples. 1703 Gouv. Morris in Sparks 
Life 4 Writ. (1832) II. 382 The people are already indis- 
posed, and only kept under by fear of instant death. 1844 
Napier Conq. Scitidc u. viii. (1845) 469 Lord Ellenborough 
.. was already indisposed towards him. 

7. Not having a physical inclination or ten- 
dency ; not liable or subject. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. i. (1655) 40 Salinous 
spirits .. which do assimilate all bodies not indisposed for 
their impressions. 1790 WEDcvvoop in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 
312 The saturated marine solution is indisposed to crystallize. 
+ 8 . Not disposed of or bestowed. Obs. rare. 

1694 Southerne Fatal Marriage 1. ii, When yet a Virgin, 
free, and indisposed. 

In&ispo’sedness. Now rare or Obs. [f. 
prec. + -ness.] The condition of being indisposed ; 
indisposition. 

4l. Want of arrangement, disorder. Obs . 

*1x677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 III. 384 Who can fansy 
how out of. .Confusion and Indisposedness the World could 
be created ? , 

.2. Want of adaptation ; unfitness. 

a 1684 LrjciiTON Comm. 1 Pet. ii. 1 A child hath in it a 


reasonable soul, and yet by the indisposedness of the body 
, . it is so bo'und up that its difference from the beasts . . is 
not so apparent as afterwards. - 

3. Disordered state of health; bodily indisposi- 
tion. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 500 Dulnesse, drowsinesse, or 
indisposednesse of head, or stomach, c 1655 P. Henry in 
Life in M. Henry's tVks. (1835) II. 619 My very great in- 
disposedness in point of health. 1683 Tryon* Way to Health 
•jo For this . . causeth a heavy Indisposedness through the 
whole Body. 

4. Mental indisposition ; disinclination, unwil- 
lingness. 

2651 Bp. Hall Sttsurrittm § 73 Not that we should in the - 
midst of a sensible indisposedness of heart fall suddainly 
into a fashionable devotion. 1656 Baxter Reformed Pastor 
(1862) 234 Our own darkness, dulness and indisposedness to 
duty. 1685 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1, 156 [They] declared their- 
utter Indisposed ness thereunto, a 1691 Flavel Sea-Deliv. 
(1754) 182 The indisposedness of the Master that evening 
both to meat and sleep. 

Indisposition (indispfoi-jbn). [f. Ik- 3 + Dis- 
position : cf. F. indisposition ( 15 th c. in Littre).] 
The fact or condition of being indisposed. 

+ 1. Want of adaptation to some purpose, or to 
the circumstances of the case ; unfitness, unsuit- 
ableriess ; incapacity, inability. Obs. 

‘1440 Manifesto Dk. Gloucester (Pat. Roll 18 Hen. VI, in), 
Thyndisposicioii of my said Lords adversary, that he 
neither hath wisdom nor discretion to govern himself, but 
must be led for defaut of natural reason. 1529 Wolsey in 
Ellis Orig. Lett . Ser. 1. II. 12 Supplying myn indyssposcycon 
and lack of wyt. 1612 Brerewood Lang. Relig. xxv. 216 
By reason of the indisposition of Libanus, in most places, 
for frequent habitation. 1663 Boyle Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. 
II. y. ih J26 If we examine other plants .. and observe .. 
their disposedness or indisposition to yield spirits or oyls by 
fermentation. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 31 A bad 
Commixture sometimes happens . . from the indisposition 
of the hot or cold agent, and sometimes from the unfitness 
of the place. 

t 2. Want of apt arrangement or orderly placing ; 
displacement or misplacement; disorder, chaotic 
condition. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Indispositions , indisposition, vnlustines, 
crasednes, weaken es, disorder. 1605 Willet Hexapla Gen. 
353 Difficult trauaile . . may be caused . . by the greatnes 
of the infant, or the indisposition thereof in the wombe. 
1677 Hale Prim . Orig. Man. 293 The disposition, or rather 
indisposition of this Matter, dark, stupid, and unactive. 

3. Disordered bodily condition ; ill health, ill- 
ness, ailment ; esp. of a slight or passing character. 

5598 [see 2]. x6oo Holland Livy 1189 That indisposition of 
his hee set on fire with untemperate drinking of wine. 1627 
Lisa ruler Cal. 1. 4 Lisander’s indisposition proceeded from 
the unholesome ayre of the citie. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. To Rdr. 3 A long indisposition of Health hath much 
hindred and interrupted me. 1739 (.title) The Ladies’ Physical 
Director)’, or a Treatise of all the Weaknesses, Indisposi- 
tions, and Diseases peculiar to the Female Sex, from Eleven 
Years to the Age of Fifty or upwards. 1788 Cowper Wks, 
(1837) XV. 198, I shall be happy to hear that my friend 
Joseph has recovered entirely from his late indisposition, 
which I was informed was gout. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxi. IV. S43 The father of the bridegroom was de- 
tained in London by indisposition. 

4. The state of not being mentally disposed, or 
1 in the mind * (to something, or to do something) ; 
disinclination, unwillingness. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. i. § xo The indisposition . . of 
the Church of Rome to reform herself. 1607 Shaks. Titnon 
11. ii. 139 Perchance some single vantages you tooke. When 
my indisposition put you backe. a 1628 Preston Saint's 
Daily Exerc. (1629) 74 A great indisposition to prayer. 
1705 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 31T0 correct and sweeten 
the Tempers of Men, and to bring them off from these 
Indispositions. 3804 Castlereagh in Owen Mrq. Wellesley s 
Deep. (1877) 252 He declined^ the proposal evidently from 
indisposition to receive a British force within his dominions. 

5. The state of being unfavourably disposed to 
or towards a person or thing ; aversion. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 32 This Indisposition of 
the King towards the Duke was exceedingly encreased and 
aggravated. 2780 Burke Let . to T. Burgh 5 Jan., I had 
conceived that an indisposition to the interests of Ireland 
had never been my characteristical fault. 1898 Westvi. 
Gas. 24 June 3/2 Was it from indisposition towards the 
Colonial Secretary? 

‘6. Want of physical inclination or tendency; the 
condition of not being liable or subject. 

Mod. The two substances showed an indisposition to 
combine. • 

Indisputable (indi-spir/tabM, indispitf'tab’l), 
a. [ad. late L. indisputdbilis (Cassiodonis), f. in- 
(Ik- 3 ) + disptitdbilis, Disputable.] 

1. That cannot be disputed ; unquestionable. 

155X Robinson tr. More's Utopia 1. (1895) 91 [That] whiche 
with good and Just Judges is of greater force than all lawes 
be,theKynges indisputable prerogatiue. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig . Med. 1. § 29 Great and indisputable miracle, the 
cessation of Oracles. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V- 74 
The Revolution was made to preserve our ancient, indis- 
putable laws and liberties. 1883 FroudE Short Stud. IV. 
it. 111.192 One of those persons of indisputable genius who 
was likely to. make a mark upon his time. 

1 2. Undisputing. Obs . rare. 

1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 74 ‘My Lady commands so 
or so . are sure to meet with an indisputable Obedience. 

Hence Indisputability, Indisputableness, the 
character or fact of being indisputable. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Indisputableness, .. unquestionable- 
ness, so great Certainty, as not to be argued against. 1856 


Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § 32 People shut their eyes 
to the dark indisputableness of the facts in front of them. 
1880 A. Arnold Free Land 207 It may’ be stated with a 
considerable degree of indisputability. 

Indisputably (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly -.] In an indisputable way; without possi- 
bility of dispute ; unquestionably. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . in. xii. 251 Nor is it indis- 
putably certaine what manner of death she dyed. 3719 
Steele Old Whig 287 The property of the house of peers will 
indisputably surmount that of the house of commons. 1755 
Young Centaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 127 The more it is dis- 
puted, the more indisputably will it shine. 1879 Froude 
Csesar xi. 139 The list .. contained the names of none but 
those who were indisputably guilty. 

+ Indispu’ted, a. Obs. [Ik- 3.] Not dis- 
puted ; undisputed, unquestioned, 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. I. $ 15 Natura nihil 
agetfrusira , is the only’ indisputed Axiome in Philosophy. 
X733 Swift On Poetry 303 His indisputed rights extend 
Through all the lane, from end to end. 1804 Earl Laudckd. 
Pub/. Wealth Advt. 8 They are assumed as indisputed and 
incontrovertible. 


t Indisse verable, a. 0!>s. rare. [f. In-3 
+ disseverable, f. Dissever + -able.] That cannot 
be dissevered, indivisible. 

*33641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <$• Mon. (1642) 25 The true, 
actuall, indisseverable union hypostaticall of God and Man, 
in one Christ. 

Hence flndisscverably adv. , indivisibly. 

1586 Will of Spenser in Grosart Spenser s Wks. I. p. xvii, 
AH other thinges. .shall be indyseverablie occupied betwixt 
my’ wyfe and . . my’ . . sone. 

+ Indissrm triable, a. Obs. rare~°. [In- 3] 
‘That cannot be dissembled’ (Bailey vol. II, 1707 ). 
t Indi-ssipable, a. Obs. [In- 3 ] That can- 
not be dissipated. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) 1. 182 The Soul, .is in- 
dissipable otherwise than by’ a total annihilation. x66i G. 
Rust Origcris Opin.- in Phenix (1721) I. 54 The Souls of 
Brutes are Spirits.. and remain unduninishable and indis- 
sipable in their intire Substances. 

Indissociable (indisou-jijbi), a. [In- 3; cf. 
eccl. L. indissoeiabilis.'] Incapable of being dis- 
sociated. 

1855 H. Spencer Priuc. Psychol. (1872) I. iv. viii. 476 
States of consciousness once separate become indissociable. 

Indissolubility (induspl-, indispdittbrliti). 
[f. next : see -m\] The quality of being indis- 
soluble. 

1 . Incapability of being decomposed or disinte- 
grated (or of being disunited, as parts or elements). 

a 1704 Locke (J.), From whence steel has its firnmess. and 
the parts of a diamond their hardness and indissolubility. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. iv. 427 The Happiness of 
the Good is denoted by Incorruption, Indissolubility. 

+ 2. Incapability of being dissolved in a liquid,* 
insolubility. Obs. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt . Nat. (1834) I. 92 The whole complex 
of gold .. malleability’, ductility, specific gravity, dissolu- 
bility’' in aqua regia, and indissolubility in all other men- 
struums. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 258 The effervescence 
and indissolubility of many of them Jn the vitriolic acid. 

3. Of a connexion or obligation : Incapability of 
being dissolved, undone, or broken ; perpetuity of 
binding force. (The prevailing sense.) 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. Hi. 313 Upon the breach 
of that Condition were either utterly’ lost, as the indissolu- 
bility of the Union of the Composition. 3748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 11. iii. 232 The Indissolubility of the Marriage 
Bond. 1830 Mackintosh EtJu Philos. Wks. 3846 I. 195 
The best writers of Mr. Bentham’s school overlook the in- 
dissolubility ojf these associations. i 2 &$Contcmp.Rev. Feb. 
262 Christianity’ . . setting upon monogamy’ the seals of 
sanctity’ and indissolubility’. 

Indissoluble (indi*s/>li//b’l, indis*rlb/b’I), a. 
[ad. L. indissolftbil-is : see In- 3 and Dissoluble.] 
Not dissoluble ; that cannot be dissolved. 

X. That cannot be dissolved into its elements or 


particles ; incapable of being decomposed or dis- ^ 
integrated ; that cannot be destroyed, put an end 
to, or abolished ; indestructible. 

a 1568 Coverdale Ho/e Faith/, xvi. (1574) 134 Which 
spiritual body’ (that is incorruptible, indissoluble and im- 
mortal 1) we haue receiued of Christ ourLorde. 1630 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. 519 Well fenced with an indissoluble wall. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 309 Atoms, as being the first 
matter, must also be indissoluble, in order to their being 
incorruptible. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I- 44 
Some of the drying-earths, employed as cements., which 
harden into an indissoluble plate or mass under/ water. 

b. That cannot be separated or disunited, as an 
element, from the whole. 7-are 
1840 Carlyle Heroes iii. (1872) 94. Hot a leaf rotting on the 
highway’ but is indissoluble portion of solar and stellar 
systems. 

f 2. That cannot be dissolved in a liquid (see 
Dissolve 2 b). Obs. (Replaced by Insoluble.) 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes <5- Qual. (1667)41 Indissoluble 
in Aqua fortis. 3758 Reid tr. M acquer’s Chyns . I. 242 tt is 
mild, unctuous, indissoluble in spirits of wine. 1794 l». 
Adams Nat.&Exp. Philos. I. xi. 487 1 he clear liquor then 
Should he carefully’ poured off.. from any indissoluble sedi- 
ment that may’ remain. _ , . 

b. That cannot be melted or liquefied (see Dis^ 
solve 2 a) ; not fusible. ? Obs. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 174 r 4 Some bodi es, md In- 
soluble by heat, can set the furnace and crumble at defiance. 

2826 Scott Letter to Lady Daz-y 6 Feb. in Lockhart , 



INDISSOLUBLENESS. 

That direful chemist never put into his crucible a more indis- 
soluble piece of stuff, 

3- Of something that binds, as a chain, knot, etc., 
or (usually) Jig. of a ‘ tie’, connexion, ‘ bond’, ob- 
ligation, etc. : That cannot be dissolved, undone, 
or broken; firm, stable, perpetually binding or 
lasting. (The prevailing sense.) 

1542 Hen. VIII Declar. Scots B ij b. In his wordes he pro- 
fes^eth an indissoluble amitie. 3548 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Matt. xix. (R.), The indissoluble knot of the manne 
and of the wyfe, 1605 Shaks. Macb. in. i. 17 A most indis- 
soluble tye. 1695 Ld. Preston Booth, iv. 194 This binds 
togetherjhe Actions and Fortunes of Men by an indissoluble 
Connection of Causes. 1777 Priestley Disc. Philos. Necess. 
ii. 17 There are persons who admit this indissoluble chain 
of circumstances. 1833 Mrs. Browning Promctk. Bound 
Wks. 1850 I. 139 With links Indissoluble of adamantine 
chains. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 3 The natural and in- 
dissoluble link between music and rhythm. 

4. That cannot be dissolved, as an assembly or 
association. 

1649 Milton EiJeon. v, If.. he.. were so loath to bestow a 
Parlament once in three yeare,..was it likely.. he should 
bestow willingly on this Parlament an indissoluble sitting? 

5. That cannot be solved or explained ; inexpli- 
cable, insoluble, rare. 

1B68 Pref. Digby’s Voy . Mcdit. 35 An indissoluble riddle. 

IncHssplublenes s (see j>rec.). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being indissoluble ; indis- 
solubility. 

1655 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. ? 71 The Earth, 
hardened to indissolubleness, is a stone. 1685 Boyle Etiq. 
Notion Nat. vi. 209 The indissolubleness of the alcalisate 
salt, that is one of the two ingredients of glass. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. xxv. (1700) 289 This doctrine of the Indissolubleness 
of Marriage. .was never settled in any Council before that of 
Trent. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola m. xv, In her marriage 
. . she had ceased to see the mystic union which is its own 
guarantee of indissolubleness, had ceased even to see the 
obligation of a voluntary pledge. 

Indissolubly (indrspliwbli, indis^-liwbli), adv. 
[f. as prec. 4 * -LY In an indissoluble manner ; 
so as to be incapable of being dissolved ; in the 
way of firm or perpetual connexion ; inseparably. 

1538 Leland I tin. VII. 141 The old Walks .. made of 
Britons^ Brikes, very large and great Flynt set togyther 
almost. indissolubely with morters made of smaule Pyhbte. 
1622 Preston Godly Man's Inquis. ii. 50 It knits vs indis- 
soluble to the Lord. *657 Milton P. L. vi. 69 On they 
move Indissolubly firm. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. iv. 
22 A previous Bias and Inclination . . may be so powerful 
that the Act of the Will may be certainly and Indissolubly 
connected therewith. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvi, 
She considered herself as indissolubly bound by that promise 
as if it had been given at the altar. 1855 Lynch Rivulet 
xxxix. iii, Fair peace shalt be to truth at last.. Wedded in- 
dissolubly fast 1870 Emerson Soc. fif Solit., Farming 
Wks, (Bohn) II L 57 Early marriages and the number of 
births are indissolubly connected with abundance of food. 

Indissolute (indksol'wt), a. rare. [In- 3 + 
Dissolute a. : cf. late L. indissolut-us (Boethius).] 
Undissolved, unbroken. 

_ 1834 Sir H. Taylor 1 st Pt. A rtcvelde m. iii, Where is that 
indissolute chain Which to thy anchor’d mandamentseterne 
The floating soul shall grapple ! 

t IndissoTvable, a - (*&•) Oh. Also 7 -ible. 
[In- 3.] Incapable of being dissolved. 

1. Incapable of being disintegrated, destroyed, or 
abolished; = Indissoluble i. 

x65o R. Coke fustics Vind. 47 Mr. Hobbs outruns the 
Constable, and makes the King or Civitas.. indissolvable by 
that power that made him- *701 Norris Ideal World it. ii. 
55 A substance really distinct from matter, must likewise of 
necessity be indissolvable. ax 71 x %x.uHymttotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 300 They of no disagreeing Parts consist : 
Immortal, indissolvable abide, What has no parts, Time 
never can divide. 

2. Insoluble in a liquid; * Indissoluble 2 . 

1676 Boyle Exper. Orzg. Qualities n. vii, We found it as 
indissolvable in aqua regis too. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 
IV. 176 Like a Medicine wraptupjn an indissolvible Vehicle. 
*774 Westm.Mag. 1 1.3x5 The indissolvable earthy residuum, 
b. Infusible; = Indissoluble 2 b. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11, i. U658) 60 The softer 
.veins of Chrystal remain indissolvable in scorching terri- 
tories. ,1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 11. 79 There is no 
terrestrial body indissolvable to fire. 

3. Of a tie, connexion, obligation, etc. : = Indis- 
soluble 3 . 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. I. xxvi. (1648) 47 That bond of 
Matrimony was indissolvable. _ 3649 Bp. Reynolds Hosca 
vi, 63 There is a necessary and indissolvable dependence of 
all second causes upon the first. x68x Flavel Meth. Grace 
ii. 27 This [conjugal] union is not indissolvable, but may and 
must be broken by death. 1701 Norris Ideal World 1. ii. 
67 The union of their ideas appears so indissolvible, that we 
find we have it not in our power to disunite them in our 
thoughts. 1788 Loud. Mag. 4 29 There, indeed, friendships 
were happy and unions indissolvable. 

' 4. Of an assembly, etc. ; = Indissoluble 4 . 

1643 Cunning Plot to divide PaHt. 10 This Parliament., 
was.. made indissolvable without its own consent. 

5. Insoluble, inexplicable; ^Indissoluble 5 . 
*637 Jackson md Serm. 2 Ckron. vi. 39-40 Wks. 1844 '7* 
40 The unsearchable ways of God’s wisdom, or his indis- 
solvable contrivances of extraordinary success. 1643 Sir T. 
Brownc Relig . Med. u. § 9 There are not onely diseases in- 
curable in Physick, but cases indissolvable in Laws. 

b. as sb. Something insoluble or inexplicable. 

' 1 66* Glanvill Van. Dcgvt. v. 54 The composition of bodies, 
whether it be of divisibles or indivisibles, is a question which 
must be rank'd with the indissolvibles. 
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INDISTINCTLY. 


Hence + IndissolvatiTity, f Indisso'Wablc- 
ness = Indissolubility ; t IndissoTvably adv . 
= Indissolubly. 

' *659 Army's Plea pres. Practice 22 All that may be said 
with reference to_ the Parliament, .the indissolvableness of 
them without theirown consent. 1667 Waterhouse Fire 
Bond. 135 They unite into an indissolvability of affection. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. r 67. 54 Only that he may the more 
tndissolvably unite, yea incorporate himself with us. 

flndiBSo-lved, a. Obs . [In- 3.] Not dis- 

solved ; undissolved. 

1626 in Rushy*. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 320 While the said 
Peace was continuing, and the said Treaties indissolved. 
Indissua'dable, a. rare -®. [f. In- 3 + dis- 

suadable , f. Dissuade v. + -able.] That cannot 
be dissuaded ; inexorable. Hence Indissua’dably 
adv., inexorably. 

<2x894 Stevenson Weir of Henniston yi. (1896) 178 Fate 
. . obscure, lawless, august, moving indissuacfably in the 
affairs of Christian men. 

t Indi’stance. Obs. [ad. mz&.lj. indistantia, 
i. indistans (see next) : cf. In- 3 and Distance.] 
The quality or character of being * indistant \ So 
^Indrstancy, in same sense. 

1624 F. White Rcpl. Fisher 439 They make nothing for 
corporal! presence by indistance of place. 1656 Jeanes 
Fuln. Christ 137 The . . Lutherans from the inseparability, 
and indistance of the union', betwixt the two natures, plead 
for the coextension of the manhood, with the Godhead. 1659 
Pearson Creed v. (1B70) 421 If not by way of circumscrip- 
tion, as proper bodies are, yet by way of determination and 
indistancy. 

tlncLrstant, a. Obs. [ad. late or med.L. 
indi stdns, -slant cm, tr. Gr. aSidoTaros : see In- 3 
and Distant. 

In L. the adv. indistlintcr occurs in Priscian and Am- 
mianus; theadj. indistdns (with the sb. itutislantia) in a 
13th c. grammarian quoted inThurot Doctrines grammati. 
calcs dumoyenagc,i 87 ,wn& in William of Moerbeka’s transl, 
of Proclus De decern dubitat . (col. 85, Cousin), and Ficinus' 
transl. of Plotinus (ed. Oxon. I. 88). (Prof. I. Bywater.)} 

1. Not distant, not separated by an interval ; 
without break or interval, continuous. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies v. (1645) 43 The very nature of 
quantity uniteth any two parts that are indistant from one 
another. 1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 336 Eternity 
hath all the world in an indivisible indistant way at once. 

1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 51 To be present with them, 
or indistant from them. 1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 91 What- 
ever form contains occultly, and in an indistant manner, is 
produced into the phantasy subsisting with intervals, 
divisibly and expanded. 

2. Without material extension. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst . u iv. 416 The Generality of 
those other Ancients^ who asserted Incorporeal Substance, 
did suppose it likewise to be Unextended, they dividing 
Substances (as we learn from Philo) into StatrmnaTiKai, 
xai aSiatrraTov ovtriat, Distant and Indistant, or Extended 
•and Unextended Substances. Ibid. 1. v. 774 In like manner 
Simplicius . . writeth thus : to 5e roiovrov antph tv 9 i/r 
avayKr] tlvat peal dStaorarov, pepiorov yap rac fiiaorarov 
vndpxov, oil Svvarai [x.r.A.J, because what is such, must of 
necessity be indivisible, and indistant ; for where it divisible, 
and distant, it could not all of it be conjoined with its 
whole self [etc.]. 

Hence -f Indi’stantly adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 , repr. 
L. indistanter (see above), Gr. dSiacrr-nrivr.] 

X656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 537 Divines, .affirme, that the 
manhood, and the person of the word are united, not onely 
inseparably but also indistantly, therefore one of them is not 
distant from the other. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. x. v. 
776 (transl. fr. Porphyrius) The corporeal world is distantly 
present to the Intelligible (or the Deity) ; and that is indi- 
visibly and indistantly [dfitaardTws] present with the world. 

Indistinct (indistrijkt), a. (sb.) [ad. L. in- 
di stin cl -us, f. in- (In- 3) + distinetns distinguished, 
Distinct: cf. F . indistinct (1549 in R. Estienne).] 

1. Not distinct or distinguished from each other, 
or from something else} not kept separate ot apart 
in the mind or perception ; not clearly defined or 
'marked off. 

(In quot. 1871 with mixture of sense 'Not distinguished or 
celebrated, without distinction’ : cf. Distinct a. 5.) 

1604 T. Wright Passions v._§ 4. 199 What shall 1 say of. . 
three sacred persons in Trinitie, distinguished really, and 
yet indistinct essentially? x6xz Selden Illustr. Drayton's 
Poly-olb. i. (R.), The Gauls, Cimmerians and Celts, under 
indistinct names, ..over-ran Italy,. Greece, and part of Asia. 
1658 Phillips, Indistinct , not distinguisht or known one 
from another. [1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. ix. 12 The rest of 
the candidates for distinction, finding themselves, after all 
their work, still indistinct, think it must be the fault of 
the police, and are riotous accordingly.] 

2. In active sense, of judgement or action : Not 
distinguishing between different things; undiscri- 
minating, indiscriminate. Now rare or Obs. 

1650 SirT.Browne Pseud. Ep. nt. xxv.(ed. 2) 144 Some in an 
indistinct voracity eating almost any, others out of a timorous 
preopinion refraining very many. .1.794 Gifford^ at dad 74 ‘ 
Fools who, unconscious of the critics laws, Rain in such 
show’rs their indistinct applause. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 15 The use of the relative and antecedent is more indis- 
tinct., than in the other writings of Plato. 

3. Not seen or heard so as to be clearly dis- 
tinguished or discerned, or to present a clear 
distinction of parts ; confused, blurred ; hence, 
faint, dim, obscure. (Also trails/., e.g. from speech 
to the speaker.) 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pvcsic ii. iv. [v.) (Arb.) 87 The most 
laudable languages are ahvaies most plaine and distinct, 


and the barbarous most confuse and indistinct, 1726-46 
Thomson Winter 632 The city swarms intense. The 
public haunt, Full of each theme, and warm with mixt 
discourse, Hums indistinct. 1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 22 (R.) 
According as they are more distant., their minute parts 
become more indistinct, and their outline less accurately 
defined. 1839 Longf. Hyperion 11. iii, The objects around 
them grew mdistinct in the fading twilight. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India I. 247 He., was awakened by the 
indistinct noise of the approaching multitude. 2887 Nature 
21 Apr. 581/1 The Oldhantia is often indistinct. 
a b. Of the act of perception or mental impres- 
sion, or a faculty by which something is perceived. 

1526 Pxlgr. Perf. jW. de W. 1531) xE6 But this fayth. .was 
not sufficyent : for it was imperfyte & indistincte. 1580 T. 
Francklin tr. Lucian , True Hist. (18S7) 135 We had a view, 
but confused and indistinct, of the Island of Dreams. 1781 
Comtek Conversat. 539 Their views indeed were indistinct 
and dim. 1875 Joivett Plato (ed. 2) III. 275, 1 have an indis- 
tinct recollection of his mentioning a complex Cretic rhythm. 

• c. as sb. Something indistinctly perceived, rare. 

■ 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. (1S81) 173 The woman 
ivho had become the radiant indistinct in his desiring mind 
was one whom he knew to be of a shivery steadfastness. 

t Indistrnctible, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + 
distinctive, f. L. distinct ppl. stem of distingulrc 
to distinguish + -ible.] (indistinguishable. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) I. Djss. iii. 176 
A favourite old romance is founded on the indistincrible 
likeness of two of Charlemagne's knights, Amys and Ame- 
lion. 

In. distinction (indistrqkjbn). Now rare. 
[f. In- 3 + Distinction", after indistinct .] 

1. The fact of not distinguishing or making dis- 
tinctions ; failure to perceive or make a difference. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 31 Such variety and difference 
is^ in traditions which this Hudler confoundeth to deceive 
his Novice with indistinctions. 1768 Woman of Honor II. 
107 That scandalous indistinction between the worthy and 
the worthless. 1876 Stevenson Charles of Orleans Wks. 
1894 II. 263 Was it always one woman? or are there a dozen 
here immortalised in cold indistinction ? 

. 2. The condition or fact of not being distinct or 
different; absence of distinguishing qualities or 
characteristics ; undistinguishableness. 

- 1644 Jessop Atigclof Eph.y Sundry Divines . . doe pro\e 
the Identitie and 'Indistinction of Bishops and Presbyters 
both in name and Office in sacred Writ. 1654 Jer. Taylor 
Real Pres. 2 20 In a body there cannot be inaistinction of 
parts, but each must possesse his outi portion of parts. 1824 
"Lamb_ Elia Ser. u. Blakcsvtoor in H— — Shire, I was 
astonished at the indistinction of everything. Where had 
•stood the great gates? What bounded the Court-yard? 
Whereabout did the outhouses commence ? 

+ 3. Indistinctness, obscurity, dimness. Obs. 

1651 Biggs Nciu Disp. r 77 The indistinction, confusion 
and perpetuall turbulency of our (Economy. 1693 South 
Twelve Serm. (1698) III. 62 His whole Soy Ms nothing but 
Night, and Confusion, Darkness, and Ind^stinctiom ai 774 
Hartf. Ckarit . Mason (R.), Wild indistinction did their 
place supply; Halfheardj haJfJost, th'jmperfect accents die. 
17 95 Mason Ch. Mrs. ii. 96^ The numerous Composers who 
.succeeded Tallis . . rather increased than diminished this 
indistinction of the words, by introducing more elaborate 
harmonies. 

4. Absence of distinction or eminence ; obscurity. 
nonce-use. 

i 86 sAlhenzrum No. 1969. 105/1 Persons of distinction or 
in-distinction. 

Indistinctive (indisti'rjktiv), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Distinctive, after indistinct.] Not distinctive. 

1. Not distinguishing; undiscriminating. 

x699~i£8x [implied in In distinctively]. 

2. Without distinctive character or features; not 
markedly different from others. 

1846 Poe Kirkland Wks. 1864 III. 38 In person rather 
short and slight; features indistinctive. x86x Sal. Rev. 
.25 May 541 The hills, of New Red-Sandstone, are low and 
indistinctive,— the streams slow and sluggish, a 1864 Haw- 
thorne Antey. Notc'Bks. (1879) I* *83 The blue and indis- 
tinetbe scene. 

. Indistrnctively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly : cf. 
distinctively .] In an indistinctive manner ; with- 
out distinction ; indifferently, indiscriminately. 

1699 Ld. TARBvrin Pcpys’ DiaryVI. 191 That men, women, 
and children, indistinctively, were subject to it. 1843 Blackiv. 
Mag. LVII. 398 The whole Essay addresses itself to two 
descriptions of persons — to those who will be critics, and to 
those who will be poets. Both are here addressed, and 
indistinctively. 18 8x Contemp. Rev. June 897 Pasitmes in 
which nobles and patricians indistinctively took part. 


Indistructiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. Incapacity for distinguishing or making dis- 
tinctions. 

a 1859 De Quincey cited in Worcester Sup/l. i2Sr. 

2. Want of distinctive character ; indistinctness. 
1837 For. Q. Rev. XIX._ 401 The might that gave shape 

to confusion, defined indistinctiveness, and portrayed ihe 
very void of the soul. 

Indis ti'nctly, adv. [f. Indistinct a. (or its 
L. original) 4 - -LY - : repr. L- indistincte .] 

1. In such a way as not to distinguish or make 
a difference between things, .persons, or cases; 
without distinction ; indifferently, indiscriminately. 

<•1420 Pa/lad. on Husb. tit. 1064 The herid Wake, m colde 
contre the hoor, And euery hugh to haue in places warme, 
Is indistincly good, and may not harme. 1520 / t/gr. P 'erf 




INDISTINCTNESS. 


INDITER. 


After the year of Probation, when this Habit is common 
and indistinctly given to Novices and Persons profess'd. 

2 . Not clearly to the perception discernment, or 
understanding; confusedly, obscurely, dimly. 

1580 HollybaNd Treas. Fr. Tong, Confusement, con- 
fusedly, indistinctly. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 46 
The phantasie.. Compounds those Images into some things 
not unlike Propositions, though confusedly and indistinctly. 
1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 22 (R.) When the object is removed 
beyond the farthest limit of distinct vision, it will be seen 
indistinctly. 1826 Foster in Life < 5 - Corr. (1846) II. 78 
Articulate more indistinctly than formerly. 1862 Trollope 
Orley F. xiii. 105 The black unwelcome guest, the spectre 
of coming evil, had ever been present to her; but she bad 
seen it indistinctly. 1863 H. Cox Instil, in. iv. 639 Their 
earliest constitution and functions are . . very indistinctly 
traceable. 

Indisti'nctness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being indistinct ; obscurity, 
dimness. (In reference to either sensuous or mental 
perception.) a. As a quality of the object; In- 
capability of being clearly perceived or understood. 

a 1727 Newton (J-), According to the indistinctness of this 
picture [in the bottom of the eye], the object will appear 
confused. 1785 Reid Intel l. Powers v. ii. (1803) 123 If we 
attend to the cause of this indistinctness, we shall find, that 
it is not owing to their being general terms, but to this, 
that there is no definition of them that has authority. _ 1827 
Whately Logic (1845) Introd. 33 The ambiguity or indis- 
tinctness of Terms. 1880 E. White Cert. Relig. 35 There 
is a certain indistinctness in her outlines. 

b. As a quality of perception or thought : cf. 
Indistinct 3 b. 

1783 Blair Rhetoric x. I. iB<5 The obscurity which reigns 
so much among many metaphysical writers is, for the most 
part, owing to the indistinctness of their own conceptions. 
1783 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Titrate io June, I felt a con- 
fusion and indistinctness in my head, which lasted I suppose 
about half a minute. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct . Sc. 
(1857) I. 185 The indistinctness of thought which is so fatal 
a feature in the intellect of the stationary’ period. 
Indistinguishable (indisti-ijgvvijab’l), a. 
[In- 3 .] Not distinguishable ; that cannot be dis- 
tinguished. 

1 . Incapable of being discriminated or recognized 
as different from something else, or from each 
other; of which the difference cannot be perceived. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus Hi. 51 The true seeds 
of Cypresse and Rampions are indistinguishable by old eyes. 
1847 Lewes Hist. Pltilos. (1867) II. 359 The simultaneous- 
ness of the two sensations renders them indistinguishable. 
1882 G. Allen in Knowledge No. io. 403 So after a short 
time they became as indistinguishable from the true Celts, 
as Normans and Danes in England have become indistin- 
guishable from the rest of the community. 

b. transf Of which the parts are not distinguish- 
able ; of indeterminate shape or structure. 

This is perh. the meaning in the Shaks. quot., where the 
word is used of Thersites, ? in reference to his deformity. 

2 60S Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. v. i. 33 You ruinous But, you 
whorson indistinguishable Curre. 2873 Black Pr. Thule 
(1B74) 1 The sea and the airland the sky seemed to be one 
indistinguishable mass of whirling and hurrying vapour. 

2 . That cannot be clearly perceived (by the senses 
or the mind) ; not discernible ; imperceptible. 

164 % Answ. Observ. agst . King 10 The Scales of the Votes 
dancing indistinguishable whether they_ leane. 280^-20 
Coleridge Frieml (1837) III. no The silent and ..indis- 
tinguishable lapse of time. 1822-34 Good's Study * Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 527 The pulse of the arteries of a paralytic arm 
was quite indistinguishable. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North 
(1857) I. 244 Indistinguishable to the eye. 

Hence Indistingixislia’bi'lity, Xndisti* aguish- 
ableness, the quality or character of being indistin- 
guishable. 

2732 Bajley voI. II, huHstin^uishableness . .uncapableness 
to be distinguished. 2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 
IL vx. vi. 52 The true interpretation bf equality is indistin- 
guishableness. 1885 F. Temple Relat . Relig. «$• Sc. ii. 41 
Here we mean a different thing by the word same. We 
mean indistinguishability. _ 1891 Monist I. 488 Shading off 
from perfect likeness or indistinguishableness to just recog- 
nisable affinity. 

Indistrnguishably, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
f 1 . Without distinguishing ; indiscriminately. 

1689 Proc. Pres. Pari. Justified 5 All who cherish Re- 
sentments of this kind I dare not indistinguishably condemn. 

2 , So as to be indistinguishable ; so that the 
difference cannot be perceived. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. (1858) I. App. C. 404 They 
likewise pass into each other so indistinguishably, that the 
whole order forms a very network. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
[i. 44 Empedocles lived at a time when poetry and fact were 
indistinguishably mingled. 

IndistrngTiished, a. Now rare. [Ix- 3.] 
Not distinguished ; undistinguished. 

2605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 278 Oh indistinguish’d space of 
Womans will, A plot vpon her vertuous Husbands life, And 
the exchange my Brother. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep . in. xxiv. 17 1 In that indistinguisht masse, all things 
seemed one. 1884 Congreg. Year Bk. 52 The common and 
indistinguished life of man. 

t India ti-nguishing, a. Ohs. [Ix- 3 .] Not 
distinguishing; undiscriminating. 

2828 Webster, Indtsti nguisking, making no difference; 
as, indistinguishing liberalities. Johnson. 
Indistributable (indistri*bwtabT), a. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be distributed : see Distribute v. 

1847 Sm W. Hamilton ^.//. De Morgan 43 The rule of 
the Logicians, that the middle term should be once at least 
distributed tor indistributable). .is untrue. 1879 H, Spencer 
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Data Ethics xiii. 236 Since that.. cannot be happiness itself 
which is indistributable. 

Indisturbable (indistS'Jbab’l), a. [f. IN- 3 
+ distur table, f. Disturb v. + -able.] Incapable 
of being disturbed. 

x66o H. More Myst. Godl. 268 The true and indisturbable 
kingdome, full of all. .heavenly Beautifulness. 2885 S. Cox 
Expos. Ser. I. viL 85 The quiet and indisturbable depths 
of a soul stayed on God. 

In disturbance (indist^ubans). Now rare. 
[f. In- 3 + Disturbance.] Absence of disturbance ; 
undisturbed condition ; quietness, tranquillity. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xt. (1701) 459/r You . . neither 
perceive, through want of knowledge, the bounds of Indis- 
turbance^ and Perturbation, a 2677 Barrow Serin. Govt. 
Tongue in Beauties Barrow (1846) 52 Speaking ill upon 
presumption of secrecy, and thence of indisturbance and 
impunity. 2770 Beattie Ess. Truth lit. ii. (1811) 274 We 
are told that the end of Scepticism, as it was taught by 
Pyrrho . . was to obtain indisturbance. 2866 Ferrier Grk. 
Philos . I. xv. 469 Perceiving our ignorance to be inevitable, 
we shall live in a state of . . mental indisturbance. 

tlndistu'rbed, a . Obs . [In- 3,] Not dis- 
turbed ; undisturbed. 

x66o N. Ingelo Bentivolio <5- Urania (1682) II. 150 Not- 
withstanding the indisturbed temper of the Divine Nature, 
2686 Plo \ Stafford sh. 20 Others of the same kind being 
wholly indisturbed. 

t Indi'tcb, v. Obs. Also 6 endich, 7 indict, 
[f. In- 1 or - + Ditch sbi] 

1 . trails. To cast into or bury in (or as in) a ditch. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. in. ii, Wert thou inditched in great 
secrecie; Where as no passenger might curse thy dust. Nor 
dogs sepulchrall sate their gnawing lust. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Wks. 1.6 fa One was cast dead into the Thames 
.. drawne with a Boat and a rope downe some part of the 
Riuer, and dragged to shore and indiched. 

2 . To enclose or surround with a ditch ; to en- 
trench. 

1598 Florio, Ajfossare, to dike, to ditch or moate about, 
to make trenches or dikes, to endich. 16x0 Holland 
Camden s Brit. 1. 212 The Danes, .raised as it is thought 
certaine^ trenches : whereof one is called Maumbury being 
an acre indiched. 

Indite (indai-t), v. Forms : a. 4-6 endyto, 
4-9 endite, (5 enditt, 6 endight, -dyt, 6 -j 
erron. endict). 0 . 5-6 indyte, 6 indight, -dyt(t, 
(-ditie), 6- indite, (6-8 erron. indict). See also 
Adyte. [a. OF. enditer, -ditier, -diiter L. type 
*indictdre, f. in- (In- 2 ) + dictare to declare, dictate, 
compose in words, freq. of dicere to say. The same 
word orig. as Indict, but retaining the French form 
of the radical part.] 

+ 1. trails. To utter, suggest, or inspire a form of 
words which is to be repeated or written down ; 
= Dictate v. i. Also absol. Obs. 
a. C1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. met. i. i (Camb. MS.) Rend- 
ynge Muses of poetes enditen to me tbinges to ben writen 
and drery vers. 2450-1530 Myrr. our Lady e 26 The holy 
gost endited the rewle hymselfe by his hoty mouths to saynt 
Birgit. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/1 As be endyted the 
Iettre. .and another monk wrote hit. 2600 Holland Livy 
xxxi. ix. (1600) 778 The Consult pronounced the vow 
according to tne very same forme of words (as the high 
priest endited and spake before him). 2639 Fuller Holy 
War v. ii. (1647) 231 In this case_ their words are endited 
not from their heart but outward limbes. 2815 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 251 English newspapers endited or en- 
dowed by the Castlereaghs or the Cannings. 

fi. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Endytyn, or indytyn 
scripture and feyre speche, dicto. 2483 Cath. Angl. 195/2 
To Indyte, dictare, jndictare. 2586 T. B. La^ Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 84 Iulius Csesar.. would indight a letter 
to one of his secretaries, a 2633 Austin Medit. (1635) 160 
That . . I may aiwaies beleeve what the Spirit of Love hath 
Indited, and the beloved Disciple hath written. 2657 
Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 94 The Common Prayers which 
were indicted or denounced by the voice of the Deacon. 27x7 
Prior To the Earl of Oxford 4 Smiling, bid her freely write 
What her happy thoughts indite. _ 2727 W. Mather Yng. 
Man's Comp. Pref., Canonical Scripture, which is indicted 
by the Holy Ghost. 

+ 2 . To enjoin as a law, precept, or maxim ; = 
Dictate v. 2. Obs. 

2423 Pilgr. Sowlc (Caxton 1483) iv. vii. 61 lustyce ne 
maye nought endyten this sentence that this shold be due. 
*594 . Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits v. (1596) 66 Out of one 
consideration endicted to them by their Schoolemaister, they 
will gather a hundred. 2633 Bp.-Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 
299 God himselfe . . hath indited these things to us. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit. 1. 92 Hear how Jearn'd Greece her useful 
rules endues. When to repress and when indulge our flights, 
b. To dictate to, enjoin (a person). 
c 2399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 15 Noght only to my king 
of pes y write, Bot to these othre princes cristene alle, That 
ech of hem his oghne herte endite. 2582-8 Hist. Jas. VI 
(2804) 5 Shoe constraint nane of her subiects to exercise in 
religion utherwayes than thair conscience indytit thame. 

3 . To put into words, compose (a poem, tale, 
speech, etc.) ; to give a literary or rhetorical form 
to (words, an address) ; to express or describe in 
a literary composition. 

«. a 1340 .Ham pole Psalter, Cant. 499 Anna.. made j>is 
psalme enditand it. ci 374 Chaucer Troy /us 1. 6 Thesi- 

? hone how helpe me for tendite This _woful vers, a 2420 
Ioccleve De Reg. Princ. 2854 Endite in Latyne or in 
Frensshe thy grief clere. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 64 
Quho could wele endyte How all the ftldis. .Depay nt war 
brycht. 1534 More Comf. agst. Trib. in. Wks. 2223/1 
He hadde deuised his artycles' so wysely, and endicted 
thefm] so well. 2575LANEHAM Let. (1S71) 35 The ditty in 


miter so aptly endighted to the matter. 2659 Hammond 
On Ps. lxxw. {title) The Seventy Fourth Psalm . . seems to 
have been endited under the captivity. <11670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 1x8 That which comes to the insfi. 
tute I handle was thus endicted. 1692 W. Lowth Vtrid, 
(2699) 8 Unless.. God cannot order a Book to be writ in as 
Intelligible a manner, as men can endite it. 

p. 2502 Douclas Pal. Hon. in. i, Ye musisnine ..caus 
me dewlie till indite this storie. . 1555 J. Proctor Uyal's 
Reb. Ded., Moving others to indict and pen stories, c 2560 
A. Scott Poems xiii. 8 Sum thame delytis till indyte 
Fair facound speicb. 1622 Bible Ps. xlv. 1 My heart is 
inditing a good matter. . 1667 Milton P. L. jx. 27 Not 
sedulous by Nature to indite Warrs, hitherto the onely 
Argument Heroic deem’d. C1706 Prior Her Right Name 
2i Old Homer only could indite Their vagrant grace and 
soft delight. <12800 Cowper Ode to Apollo 3 Luckless 
brains, That .. Indite much metre with much pains, And 
little or no meaning. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 111. iv, Men 
far too well acquainted with their subject to indite such 
tales of the Philistines as these 1 
b. absol. or intr. 

2377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 367 For is none cf }>is n ewe 
clerkes. .pat can versifye faire ne formalich enditen. c 1386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1883 Of this bataille I wol namoore er.- 
dite. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 The matere 
wych I wyl of wryte Althow but rudely I kun endyte. 1514 
Barclay Cyt. <5- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixii, Of gay 
matters to sing & to enefite. 3687 Waller On his Divine 
Poems 2 The subject made us able to indite. 2742 Shen- 
stone Schoolmistress 167 Sigh’d as he sung and did in 
tears indite. 

4 . traits. To put into written words, write, pen 
(a letter, etc.) ; to inscribe, set down, or enter in 
writing. In later use, passing into 3, the 1 wording ’ 
being more thought of than the actual writing. 

2340-7° Alex. 4r Dind. 181 panne let pe lordliche king 
lettres endite. 2482 Caxton Reynard {Arb.) 51 Saye that 
ye your self haue made the Iettre and endited it. 2509 
Hawes Past. Pleas., xxx. (Percy Soc.) 149 Whan for my 
selfe she did so well indite, As I shall shew . . The gentyll 
fourme and tenour of her letter. 2548 Hall Chroti., 
Edw. IV, 227 A letter of diffiance, bothe for the stile and 
the penning excellently endited. 2588 J. Melhs Briefc 
Instr. E iij b, Thus yee shall indight the parcell of the 
Journal! into the Debitor, that is on the left hand. 2672 
Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 4 He may .. be improved to en- 
dite Tickets for the Bear-garden. *745 D* Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman ii. (2842) I. 21 The young Man’s learning how 
to indite his letters in a tradesman’s style. 2870 Disraeli 
Lothair lxix. 367 He would probably find that functionary 
inditing a private letter to the English Secretary of State. 

U 5 . Cataclir. a. for invite ; b. for inscribe. Obs. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. «$• Jul. it. iv. 235 She will endite him 
to some Supper. 2597 — 2 Hen . IV, 11. i. 30 Hee is indited 
to dinner to the Lubbars head in Lombard street. 2793 J. 
Williams Life Ld. Barrymore 115, I will not indite his 
sepulchre with that adulatory language. 

Hence Indr ted///, a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 139/2 Endytyd [K. or indityd) as 
scripture and speche, dictatus. 2575 Laneham Let. (2871) 
46 Her wel endighted dialog. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pel. v. 
xxxviii. § 2 The Prophet Dauid .. left behind him -.a 
number ofdiuinely endited Poems. 1626 W. Fenner Hidden 
Manna (1652) 20 An indited Epistle, which an unskilful 
Ideot. .cannot read. 

t Indrte, sb. Sc. Obs. In 6 on-, indite, en-, 
indyte. [f. Indite v. : cf. Dm: sb.] 

1 . The action or faculty of inditing. 

1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 270 This lie before was bare, 
and desolate Off rhetorike, or lusty' fresch endyte. — 
Fly ting w. Kettnedie 109 Thow hes full Iittill feill of fair 
indyte. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 324 My dull 
indyte can not direct my pen. 

2 . Style of composing, literary style ; also, the 
thing indited, a composition ; esp. a poem., 

2502 Douglas Pul. Hon., Envoy iii, Thy barrant terrais, 
and thy vile indite Sail not be mine. 1513 — AEneis Pref. 2 
Laude,honor,prasingis, thankis infynite To the, and thi dulce 
ornate fresch endite Mast reuerena Virgill. 1552 Lyndesay 
Mouarchc 6335 All gentyll Redaris hertly-e I Implore For 
tyll excuse my rurall rude Indyte. refy Satir. Poems Reform. 
iii. 212 In poetrie I iraist 30W be na bame, Quhilk dois re- 
heirs the Pcetis auld indyte. 1570 Ibid. xx. 7 Desyring all, 
baith gi-eit and small . . Not for to w’yte my rude Indyte. 
Indite, obs. or archaic form of Indict v. 
Inditement (indoi-tment). Obs, or arch. (Also 
7 indictment.) [f. Indite v. +-ment. Cf. OF. 
eiiditement , - dictement suggestion, instigation 
(Wace, 1 2th c.).] The action of composing in 
prose or veise ; composition. 

2567 Drant Horace, Ep . Ded. * iij, No potentate of all 
the world . . hath more fayre inditements to his commenda- 
tion. a 2635 Navntox Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 56 His 
Secretaries did little for him by the way of Inditement, 
wherein^ they could seldome please him, he was so facete 
and choice in his phrase and stile. <7 2639 Wotton Ps. ctv, 
■May . . both harp and voice In sweet indictment of thy 
hymns rejoyce. 2805 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIX. 
328 The^ Ecclesiasticus . . was actually in the process ^01 
composition or inditement. 2806 — in Ann. Rev. IV. 004 
They gave up these long undertakings, as likely to outlast 
the spirit, the rapture, the enthusiasm, of enditement^ 
Inditement, obs. form of Indictment. 
Inditer (indsi'tai). Forms: a. 4 eeditour, 

5 -dytour, 5-9 -diter, 7 -ditor, -dighter, (8 erron. 
endieter. &. 5 indyter, 6 -dytor, 6-7 -dighter, 
6- inditer. [ME. (and ?AF.) enditottr (L. type 
*■ indict dtdr-em), f. endite, Indite v. + agent-suffix 
•out\ - or , passing at length into -Eit : cf. Diteb.J 
One who indites ; one who composes or dictates 
a literary work, speech, or letter ; an author, writer, 
composer. 
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INDIVIDUAL. 


a. 1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) XV. 173 In his tyme 
Plautus Latinus, be grete Pompeus his enditour and faire 
speker, Libertus be doctour, florischej? at Rome [L. Cujus 
dtebus Plautus Latinus rhetor , magni Pompeii libertus , 
doctor Romx clantit\. 1390 Gower Conf II. 82 Enditours 
Of old cronique and eke auctours. 1483 Cath . Angl. 115/1 
An Enditer, dictator, indictator, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 
(1622) 267 [He] presented his Letters, desiring Amphialus, 
that.. he would consider that he was onely the bearer, and 
not the enditer, 1645 Milton Colast , Wks. (1851) 364 The 
basest and the hungriest endighter. 1664-94 South Twelve 
Serm. II. 142 It is the simplicity of the Heart, and not of 
the Head, that is the best Enditer of our Petitions. 1717 J. 
Fox Wanderer (1718) 46, I could hardly with -hold my Com- 
passion from the fair Endicter (of the Fiction]. 1813 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXV. 215 This Memoir, .must 
have had Joseph for its main compiler, enditer, or author. 
1815 W. H. Ireland Scribblcomania 47 The feeling enditer 
of Sympathy’s tale. 

/}. 1483 Cath. A ttgl. 195/2 An Indyter of lettirs, dictator. 
1579 Fulke Ref. Rastcl 734 Bookes of holy scripture, the 
indighters of which .. be not knowne. 1617 Collins Def. 
Bp.Elyu. vi. 249 We know the inditer, though we doubt of 
the penman. 5754 Richardson Grandhon (1781) VI. xxxvi. 
245 You will think your ward very bold to address you by 
Letter: especially as she is a very poor inditer. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U. S. IV. xxvii, 518 Jonas Clark, the bold inditer 
of patriotic state papers. 

Inditer, obs. form of Indicter, 

Inditing (indartiij), vbl . sb. [f. Indite v . + 
-ing 3 .] a. The action of the verb Indite; com- 
position. b, A thing indited, a literary composi- 
tion, a treatise, poem, letter, etc. 

1340-70 Alex, <$■ Dind. 243 Derewor[ie dindimus |?e en- 
diunge hurde. 1388 Wyclif md Prol. Job , Fro the 
begynnyng of the volume vnto the woordis of Job, anent 
the Ebruys the enditing is prose, c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh . (E. E. T. S.) xo6 pe endytynge ys be body and 
be writynge ys b e clethynge of wordys and spekynge. 
1500-zo D unear Poems \ ix. 15 He hes mdorsit myn mdytting 
With versis off his [awin] hand vryttmg. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. 172 There are three maner of stiles or inditynges. 
1579 G. Harvey LeiterLk. (Camden) 76 Affectinge the 
comendation of an eloquent . ; style by. overcurious and 
statelye enditinge. 1604 Armin in Nest Ninit. (1842) Introd., 
The Booke other owne indighting. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 
20. 3/1 For Letters and Writings, Of other’s Indicting. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones jcviii. x, It was all his own invention, 
and the letter ol his inditing. 

Indition : see Indicion 2. 

Indi-tress. rare . [f. Inditer + -ess.] A female 
inditer. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XII. 657 Was there to be a virtual 
non-imprimaturixx lorce against our songstresses, romance- 
inditresses, tragedianesses, sonneteeresses, or other 1 build, 
resses of the lofty rhyme ’ ? 

t Indi’ture. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. indite, Indict 
v . + -ure.3 = Indictment. 

16x4 T. Kenney in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1887) I. 202 
Being twise indited, by twoe seuerall inditures, I was cleared 
of both. 

Indium (rndinm). Chem. [f. radical of ind-icum 
Indigo + -turn, after sodium , etc. ; in reference to 
the two indigo lines which form the characteristic 
spectrnm of the metal.] A soft silver-white metal 
of extreme rarity, occurring in association with zinc 
and other metals ; discovered by Reich and Richter 
in 1863, by means of spectrum analysis, in the zinc- 
blende of Freiberg. Symbol In. 

1864 Lyell Inaug. Addr. in Reader 17 Sept. 358 A fourth 
metal named indium, from its indigo-coloured band, was 
detected by Professor Richter of Freiberg in Saxony in a 
2inc ore of the Hartz. 1874 tr. Loinmel's Light 114 The 
blue light of Indium undergoes a still stronger refraction 
than that of Thallium. *88* Nature No. 639. 290^ He finds 
that indium is like some other metals in not coming under 
the often-accepted rule that pure metals have xr change of 
coefficient of resistance with temperature. 

b. at t rib., as Indium bromide (In Br), Indium 
chloride , monochloride (In Cl), dichloride (In Cl 2 ), 
trichloride (In Cl 3 )>* Indium iodide, oxide , hy- 
droxide ; Indium salts, etc. 

1897 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Client. 11. 609 Indium 
Oxide In-iOa is a pale yellow powder. Ibid, 61 1 Indium 
Ammonium Alum ..is deposited in well-defined regular 
octohedra. 

Indivertible (indivautib’l), a. [f. In- 3 + di- 
vertible , f. Divert v. + -ible.] Incapable of being 
diverted or turned aside. 

1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Old Benchers I. 71, Indivertible 
from his way as a moving column. 2874 G. Macdonald 
Malcolm (1875) HI. xiii. 176 The indivertible guardian of 
his morals. 

Hence Inaive*rtibly adv., in a way that cannot 
be turned aside. 

1853 T ait's Mag. XX. 267 Its recent history, its greatness 
— all associate it intimately and indivertibly with the 
German * Fatherland 1868 H. Bushnell Serm. Living 
Sub/. 186 We are all saying, the young man eagerly, the 
old man indivertibly, the same thing. 

■f Indive*rtive, a. Obs. rare . [f. In- 3 + 

Divertive.] Not divertive; not of an amusing or 
entertaining character or tendency. 

1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng., Scot. Ded. Ep. (1707) 3 Some- 
thing which may not prove altogether indivertive. 

Indive'Stible, a. oh. rare ~ [f. Ik- 8 + 

divcstible, f, Divest + -ible.] Of which one can- 
not divest oneself. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. cvi. IV. 433 Being under an in- 
vincible ignorance and indivestible Scruples, 
f Indivrd. Obs. Abbreviation of Individual. 


1677 T. Harvey tr. Owen's Epigr. (N.), Why want none 
tasting, touching? ’cause of these That th’ individ, this 
guards the species. 

t Indivi’dable/ a . Obs. [In- 3 J Not divid- 
able, indivisible. 

Tim exact sense in the Shaks. quotation is uncertain. 
Schmidt says ‘Not to < be distinguished by a particular 
appellation’; Aldis Wright, ‘Where the unity of place is 
observed'. 

1602 Shaks, Ham. n. ii. 418 (Qos. 2-3, 1604-5) Scene in- 
deuidible [Qos. 4-6 (1611-37) indeuidable; Folios indiuible] 
or Poem vnlimited. 1602 R. Dolman tr. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. (i6t8) tit. xi. 663 Democritus, and Diodorus affirme, 
that before all things, there were certen Atomoes, or litle 
indiujdable bodies [etc.]. 1625 Gill Sacr. Philos. 1. 32 One 
individeable and peculiar being cannot belong to more than 
one, asjhe being of Thomas cannot be the very same being 
which xs of Peter or Iohn. 1637 EarlJMonmouth tr. MaL 
vezzV 5 Romulus Tarquin 149 A point which in the ab- 
stract is individable. 

t Indivi'ded, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Undivided. 

1563 WinJet Four Scot'r Thrc . Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 84 
Christe realie thair present (quhilk ane indiuidit . . euiry 
Christiana., ressauis). 1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 147 He 
remained whole in that his indiuided vnity with his father. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. ii. 11. xxxi. One undivided 
faculty. 1695 Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. xviii. 2. 299 
A Representation of the blessed individed Trinity. 

Individual (indivi*diz/ i a.l), a. and sb. Also 5 
indyvyduall. [f. med.L. individual-is, f. indt- 
vidn-us indivisible, inseparable (see Jndividuum) 
+ -AL : cf. F. individuel (16th c.), It. individuale . 
(Format individuates occurs in Adh?lard of Bath, 
ci 11 5 (Haureau Philos. Scolast. I. 349) ; the adv. 
individudliier in Abelard Epist. 1. ii. 5.)] 

A. adj. + 1 . One in substance or essence ; form- 
ing an indivisible entity ; indivisible. Obs. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 11 To the 
..glorie of the hye and indyuyduall Trynyte. a 16x9 
Fotherby Atheorn. i. % vii. j? 1 (1622) 50 Some make their 
god of Atomes, and indiuidual moates : some of diuidual 
numbers; as Epicurus, and Pythagoras. 2623 Whitbourne 
Newfoundland 56 In the name of the holy and indiuiduall 
Trinitie. 1642 RUixo^ Animadv. ji, This untheologicall 
Remonstrant would divide the individual! Catholicke 
Church into severall Republicks. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 61 1 It would be liable to misinterpretation, 
and to be taken, in the Sabellian sense, for that which hath 
one and the same singular and individual essence. 
f 2 . That cannot be separated ; inseparable. Obs. 

c 1600 Tiwon 1. ii. (1842) 6 Where ere thou go’st 1 still 
will folowe thee An indiuiduall mate. 1623 Cockeram, 
Indiuiduall, not to bee parted, as man and wife, c 1645 
Howell Lett. I. m. ix, He.. is an individual Companion to 
the King. 5667 Milton P. L. tv. 486 To have thee by my 
side Henceforth an individual solace dear. 

3 . Existing as a separate indivisible entity ; nu- 
merically one, single, b. Single, as distinct from 
others of the same kind ; particular, special. Also 
absol. in phr. J r ln the individual, in the particular 
case : opposed to in the general (General a . 1 1 d). 

16x3 Jackson Creed 11. v. § 5 Whether things indifferent 
in the general, or vnto many . . be indifferent in the in- 
diuiduall, to this or that particular man. 1651 Baxter 
Inf, Bapt. 25 The whole Church must be so sanctified; 
therefore the individual! members.^ 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. in. vi. § 3 Our Idea of any individual Man would 
be .. far different, xyzg Butler _ Serm. Hum. Nal. iii. 
Wks. 1874 II. 31 Every man in his physical nature is one 
individual single agent. 1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 
1842 II. 227 All powers delegated from the board to any 
individual servant of the companj’. *793 A. Hamilton 
Wks. (1886) VII. 75 Settlement of Accounts between the 
United and Individual States. X833 L. Ritchie Wand, by 
Loire 23 The traveller takes it (the chateau] for a town 
rather than an individual edifice. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) II. viii. 244 A determination in each individual man 
to go his own way. 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belief 74 It 
is notin the use of individual words, alone, that this principle 
of explanation is adopted. 

+ c. Expressing self-identity: Identical, self- 
same, very same. Obs. 

1633 Prynne // istriomaslix 17 7 To sport themselves 
with those individuall sinnes upon the Stage, which the 
parties . . are condoling now in Hell ? 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. ti. 130 Polycarpus, Bishop of Smima, 
and some say that Individuall Angell of the Church of 
Smirna, whereunto the second of those seven Asiatique 
Epistles are written. 1655 M_rq. Worcester Cent. Inv. 

§ i Seals . . setting down . . the individual place where any- 
thing was sealed. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747)^ III. 
228 That this Remnant still continued the same individual 
Kingdom of Christ with the former, tho’ very much re- 
formed and improved. 170X Wallis Jn Hearne Collect. 

24 July an. 1705 (O. H. S.) I. 15 Which I do believe to 
be this individual Book. 7753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 
178/1 They were communicated to her by the nun, who was 
no other than the individual Wilhelmina. 1804 Charlotte 
Smith Conversations I. 132 It is more probable that the 
individual insect in question had been produced this Summer. 

4 . Distinguished from others by attributes of its 
own ; marked by a peculiar add striking character. 1 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 19 A man should be | 
something that men are not, and individuall in somewhat 
beside his proper nature. _ 1894 Harper's Mag. Mar. 494 
He is so quaint and so individual in his views. x8 97 Brit. 
Weekly 27 May 97 In him Nonconformity has lost one of 
her most conspicuous and individual figures. 

5 . Of, pertaining or peculiar to, a single person 
or thing, or some one member of a class ; char- 
acteristic of an individual. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learnt. 1. iii. § 4 As touching the Manners 
of learned men, it is a thing personall and individuall. 1712 S. 


Clarke Def. Immateriality Soul 13 The sole Reason urged 
. . why a System of Matter cannot have a Power of Think- 
ing or an Individual Consciousness. 1777 Burke Addr. to 
Ktng Wks. 1842 II. 395 We, .. several of the peers of the 
realm, and several members of the house of commons . . do 
in our individual capacity, . . beg leave [etc.]. 1838-42 

Arnold Hist. Rome xliii. III. 64 Our tendency is to admire 
individual greatness far more than national. 1859 Darwin 
Grig. Spec, iv, (v 878^ 34 The many slight differences which 
appear in the offspring from the same parents . . may be 
called individual differences. X859 Mill Liberty i. (1864I 
3/2 There is a limit to the legitimate interference of col- 
lective opinion with individual independence. 1862 Ruskin 
Unto this last iv. (18S0) 169 All effectual advancement .. 
must be by individual, not public effort. 

b. Individual name (f word), judgement (see 
quots.). 

1641 Milton Animadz*. xiii, It is no individuall word, but 
a. Collective. 1843 Mill Logic 1. ii. § 3 An individual or 
singular name is a name which is only capable of being 
truly affirmed, in the same sense, of one thing. 1864 Bowen 
Logic y. i22 g A Singular or Individual Judgment, in which 
a Predicate is affirmed of one thing, or of a class of things 
taken as one whole. 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. 23 Nouns 
or Names are Individual or Proper., which can only be 
applied to single persons, places, or objects. 

J 3 . sb. 

f 1 . pi. Inseparable things : see A. 2. Obs. 

1627 Feltham Resoh'es 1. xix. (1628) 17 Humanity and 
Miserie are ahvayes paralels : sometimes indiuiduals. x66i 
— Lusoria (1696) 44 They are here Individuals, for no De- 
monstrance of Duty or Authority can distinguish them. 

2 . A single object or thing, or a gronp of things 
forming a single complex idea, and regarded as a 
unit ; a single member of a natural class, collective 
group, or number. 

2605 Timme Quersit. 1. iv. 17 We shall thoroughly discuss 
and ransacke euery particular individuall in his kinde. X700 
Dryden Palamon ly A. 111. 1056 That individuals die, his 
will ordains; The propagated spedes still remains. 17x5-20 
Pope Iliad Pref., We see each circumstance of art and in* 
dividual of nature summoned together by the extent and 
fecundity of his imagination. 1850 R. G. Cumming Hunters 
Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1. 269 note, I have not unfrequently met 
with herds [of giraffes] containing thirty individuals. x863 
Rogers Pol. Econ. vi. (1876) 54 It makes no difference 
whether the individual be a numerical unit, or an aggregate 
unit, as a partnership, company, or corporation of traffickers. 

b. Logic and Melaph. An object which is deter- 
mined by properties peculiar to itself and cannot 
be subdivided into others of the same kind ; spec. 
in Logic'. An object included in a species, as a 
species is in a genus. See Individuum. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 44 It is not possible to know vntill 
wee come _ vnto indiuidualls ..vntill we ataine vnto those 
things which doe not admit division. 1658 Phillips s. v., 
An individual . . in Logick . . signifies that which cannot be 
divided into more of the same name or nature, and is by 
some called Singulare. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The 
usual division in logic is made into genera.. those genera 
into species, and those species into individuals. 1833 J. H. 
Newman Arians ji. iv. (1876) 185 OiWa . . being, substance 
..‘that which has existence in itself, independent of every 
thing else to constitute it’; that is, an individual. 1858 
Whewell Hist. Sci. Ideas (ed. 3) II. 148 (L.) Our idea of 
an individual is, that it is a whole composed of parts, which 
are not similar to the whole, and have not an independent 
existence, while the whole has an independent existence and 
a definite form. j86o Abp. Thomson Laws Th. § ^6. 86 
An individual is that which cannot be divided without 
ceasing to be what it is. 

c. Zool. and Pot. A single member of a species ; 
a single specimen of an animal or plant. 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (X873) 34 No one supposes 
that all the individuals of the same species are cast in the 
same actual mould. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. ix. § 1, 315 
Individuals are the ^units of the series which consiitute 
species . . Each individual is an independent organism, of 
which the component parts are reciprocally means and 
ends. 2885 Goodale Fhys. Bot. (1892) 425 In scientific as 
well as popular language the term individual is commonly 
applied to each and every plant. 

d. Biol. An organism regarded as having a 
separate existence. 

Sometimes used specifically of a single member of a colony 
of organisms (as a leaf-bud, or a polyp of a coelenterate) ; by 
others defined as/ the whole product of a single fertilized 
ovum’; more strictly: an organism detached from other 
organisms, composed of coherent parts, and capable of 
independent life. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 159 Blossom 
general, regular. Individuals of 1 petal, tubular. 2847 
Carpenter Zool. § 46 In the Polypes . . a number of indi- 
viduals, each capable (like a leaf-oud) of living by itself, 
are arranged on one common plant-like structure. 1864 
H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 74 1. 207 A biological Individual 
is any concrete whole having a structure which enables it, 
when^ placed in appropriate conditions, to continuously ad- 
just its internal g relations to external relations, so as to 
maintain the equilibrium of Its functions.^ J®7°. Nicholson 
Zool. 25 In zoological language, an individual is defined as 
‘equal to the total result of a single ovum*. 2888 Rol- 
Leston & Jackson Ani/n. Life 231 The proglottides .. are 
supposed to be produced .. by posterior germination of the 
scolex, from which they are detached in many instances 
either singly or in groups .. But the fncts do not appear to 
necessitate the new that the proglotlis is an individual. 

3 . A single hitman being, as opposed to oociety, 
the Family, etc. . 

262 6 J. Yates Ibis ad Caesarem u. 12 margin, The 1 ro- 
phet saith not, God saw euery particular man in his bloud, 
or had compassion to say to euery Indiuiduall, Thou shall 
Hue. 2642 J. Jackson fritc Lvang. T. 1 11. 213 Peace., is 
the very supporter of I ndmdualls. Families, Churches, Com- 
monwealths. 2776 Adam Smith IF. A. (1869) I. Introd. 2 



INDIVIDUALIC. 

Among the savage nations of hunters and fishers, every tn* 
dividual, -is.. employed in useful labour. x868 M. Pattjson 
Accident. Org. v. 141 We are most jealous of the rights of 
individuals, and careless of the common welfare. 1899 J. 
Monro Gibson in Expositor Feb. 144 It will not be as 
Churches but as individuals that we shall all stand before 
the Judgment seat of Christ. 

b. Without any notion of contrast or relation 
to a class or group : A human being, a person. 
(Now chiefly as a colloquial vulgarism, or as a 
term of disparagement.) 

1742 Johnson Debates (1787) II. 172 Only one individual 
was injured by another. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. III. 125 
These she bequeathed to different individuals. 2781 S. 
Peters Hist. Conn. 74 The People of Massachusetts .. 
conceived the idea of exalting an individual of their own 
Province. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiv, The three indi- 
viduals entered the boat with great precaution. 1856 Kane 
Arct . Exfd. II. x. nr The individual whom I desired to 
meet. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas^ 1. Prol., He appeared 
to be an exceedingly unpleasant individual. 

f 4. Short for individual person ; person, person- 
ality, self. Obs. 

1655 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers {Co.mdtn) 305 As to 
what concemes- my owne poore indiuiduall, I am armed 
against all euents and deffy fortune to her teeth. 1678 Cud- 
worth I nt ell. Syst. i.v. 674 They could not propagate their 
kind by generation, as neither indeed preserve their own 
individuals. 1771 Smollett H uniph. Cl. 15 July, A transi- 
ent compliment made to his own individual in particular, 
or to his country in general. 1774 Lf.e Let. to Burke B.’s 
Corr. 1844 I. 513 Even the appearance of their individuals 
is totally changed since I first knew them. 2800 Godwin in 
C. Kegan Paul IF. Godwin (1876) II. 5 Driven back., to 
consider of my own miserable individual, 

Individua-lic, a. nonce-word. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Denoting individuals. 

1824 J. Gilchrist Etyrn. Interpreter 72 It [English] has 
. . too many generic, and too few specific and individuals, 
terms. I did. 129. 

Individualism (indivrdhqaliz’m). [a. F. 
individualtsme (f. med.L. individual's Indivi- 
dual 4* -isme, -ism) ; or f. Individual + -ism.] 

1. Self-centred feeling or conduct as a principle ; 
a mode of life in which the individual pursues his 
own ends or follows out his own ideas ; free and 
independent individual action or thought ; egoism. 

1835 H. Reeve tr. De Tocqvevillc's Democr. in Amer. n. 
11. ii. (1840) UI..203 Individualism is a novel expression, to 
which a novel idea has given birth . . Individualism is a 
mature and calm feelingj which disposes each member of 
the community to sever himself from the mass of his fellow- 
creatures, and to draw apart with his family and friends. 
1840 Gladstone CK Princ. 9S It is too closely connected 
with our individualism in religion. 1856 Kingsley Misc. f 
Hours w. Mystics I. 351 He is not tempted by it to selfish 
individualism, or contemplative isolation, as long as he is 
true to the old Mosaic belief. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. <$• Dogma 
(1876) 312 It is the consecration of absolute individualism. 

2. The social theory which advocates the free and 
independent action of the individual, as opposed to 
communistic methods of organization and state inter- 
ference. Opposed to Collectivism and Socialism. 

2884 J. Rae Contemp. Socialism 209 Socialism and indi- 
vidualism are merely two contrary general principles, ideals, 
or methods, which may be employed to regulate the con- 
stitution of economical society. 2890 Westcott in Guar- 
dian 8 0ct.i58i/i Individualism regards humanity as made 
up of disconnected or warring atoms : Socialism regards it 
as an organic whole, a vital unity formed by the combina- 
tion of contributory members mutually interdependent. 

3. Metaph. The doctrine that the individual is a 
self-determined whole, and that any larger whole 
is merely an aggregate of individuals, which, if 
they act upon each other at all do so only exter- 
nally. 

2877 E. Caikd Philos. Kant iv. 71 Is such a more adequate 
philosophy to be found in the idealistic individualism of 
Leibnitz? 

4. = Individuality 2, 3, 

1854 Blackw. Mag. LXXV. 66 Their ideas of God did ' 
not possess that individualism and personality which so 
remarkably characterised those of the Hebrews. 2870 
Emerson Soc. fr Solit. viii. 173 A person of commanding 
individualism will answer it as Rochester does. 1885 Har- 
per's Mag. Mar. 520/2- The individualism which is aimed 
at by architects. ■ 

5. An individual peculiarity ; e. g. a manuscript 
reading peculiar to an individual scribe or copyist. 

. 1 83 1 Wkstcott & Hort Grk. N. T. II. 232 Singular read- 
ings which are mere indivi.dualisms, solo speak, originating 
with the scribe or one of his immediate predecessors. 

Individualist (indivrdiw,alist). [f. Indivi- 
dual + -1ST ; cf. F. individualists.] 

1. One who pursues an independent or egoistic 
course in thought or action. 

1B40. Gladstone CA. Princ. 231 The sentiment of the 
catholic is better, and its besetting danger less, than those 
of the individualist in religion. 2856 Kingsley A fisc.. Hours 
iv. Mystics I. 351 The Pharisee becomes a selfish indivi- 
dualist just because he has forgotten this. . 2883 Beard 
Reformation vi. 389 The Anabaptists were the individualists 
of the Reformation. 

2. An adherent of the social theory of Indivi- 
dualism. (See also quot. 1S91.) 

1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. (ed. 5) it. x. 275 It is maintained 
by the individualists that if a great number of manufactories 
and other trading establishments were brought into con- 
nection with the Wholesale Society, the business would 
become far too extensive and complicated to be properly 
managed. * 18S8 Pall Mall G. to Sept. 3/2 To hold the 
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scales between individualists and Socialists. 2891 Beatrice 
Potter Coop. Alovevi. Gt. Brit. 75 The term Individualist 
has been used within the Cooperative movement for the 
last twenty years to denote that school of Cooperators who 
insist that each separate manufacturing establishment shall 
be governed (if possible owned) by those who work therein ; 
the profits being divided among the working proprietors. 
Opposed to Federalist . 1896 Times 30 Jan. 8 If the indi- 
vidualists are to hold their own against the encroachments 
of the State. 

3. attrib. or as adj. - Individualistic. 

1872 Morley Crit. Misc. SeY. 1. 341 Owing to the su- 
premacy in European thought , of .the individualist ideas 
which Christianity carried in with it. 1885 Contemp. Rev. 
June 903 He condemns Liberalism becauseitis individualist. 
i8gz Times 14 Oct. 7/2 The traditions of French workmen 
are strongly individualist, and they have not been in a hurry 
to enter into combinations. Ibid. 26 Nov. 9/2 The cautious 
individualist development of colonization in Australia or 
North America. 

Individualistic (indivi:di«iali*stik), a. [f. 
prec. +-ic.] Of or pertaining to individualism or 
individualists; characterized by individualism. 

2874 Sidgwick Meih. Ethics v. 262 Individualistic ideal. 
2879 Morley Burke 172 That reaction .. into which the 
Revolution drove many of the finest minds of the next 
generation by showing the supposed consequences of pure 
individualistic rationalism. 1893 G. Allen Scallywag III. 
290 The opinion of others has a vast effect upon even the 
most individualistic amongst us. 2897 Bryce Impress \ S. 
Africa 156 They [BoersJ were self-reliant and individualistic 
to excess. # . 

Individuality (individh?,ze*liti). [f. as prec. 
+ -ITY : cf. F. individuality 

1. The state or quality of being indivisible or in- 
separable; indivisibility, inseparability, b. An 
indivisible or inseparable entity. 

2645 Milton Telrach. (1852 ) 16^5 These words also inferre 
that there ought to be an individuality in Mariage. 1833 
J. H. Newman Arians 11, iii. (2876) . 171 As though He 
were so derived from the simple Unity of God as . . to 
inhere within that ineffable individuality. 186^ — - Apol. 
A pp. 61 When the eternal foes are so intermingled and 
interfused that to human eyes they seem to coalesce into 
a multitude of individualities. 

2. The fact or condition of existing as an indivi- 
dual ; separate and continuous existence. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot . iii. 19 But the soul subsist- 
ing, other matter clothed with due accidents, may salve the 
individuality, a 1735 Arbuthnot (J.), He would tell his 
instructor . . that individuality could hardly be predicated 
of any man. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxvii. (1819) 482 
Consciousness carries identity and individuality along with 
it through all changes of form or of visible qualities. 2876 
J. P. Norris Rudim . Theol. 1. iv. 72 Individuality is essen- 
tial to our idea of a person. 

b. The action or position of the individual 
members of a society. 

2796 Burke Regie. Pence ii. Wks. VI IT. 253 To them the 
will, the wish, the want, the liberty, the toil, the blood of 
individuals is as nothing. Individuality is left out of their 
scheme of government. The state is all in all. 

3. The aggregate of properties peculiar to an in- 
dividual ; the sum of the attributes which distin- 
guish an object from others of the same kind ; 
individual character, b. Idiosyncrasy ; .strongly 
marked individual character. 

16x4 S el den Titles Hon. 117 Appietas and Lentulitas, 
For the indiuidualite, as it were of Appius and Lentulus, 
or Patauinitas for Liuies stile. 1628 T. Spencer Logickx 96 
A man is a living Creature, mortal I, and capable of learning. 
In this sentence, man abstracted from individuality, .is de- 
scribed. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights IForn. iv. 151 
The spring-tide of life over, we. look, for soberer sense m 
the face ;. .expecting to see individuality of character. 1866 
A. F lint Princ. Med. (1.880) 18 The circumstances which 
give to the different diseases their, individuality. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii._§ 10. 5.85 The Puritan individuality 
is nowhere so overpowering as in Milton. 1875 Jowett P lato 
(ed. 2) V. 2t In every man’s writings, there is. something 
like himself and unlike others, which gives individuality. 

C. pi. Individual characteristics. 

1647 H. More Poems 126 The soul . . Against the law of 
Corporeities, It doth devest them both of time and place, 
And of all individualities. X882 Burton Bk. Hunter { 1863) 
16 All identically the same in edition and minor individuali- 
ties. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 304 Mere individualities 
of taste and talent and temper. 

4. a. An individual thing, b. An individual 
personality. 

*775 Johnson Lett, to Airs. Thrale 26 July, Here. sit 
poor I, with nothing but my own solitary individuality. 
1859 B'ness Bunsen. in Hare Life (1879) *!• * v - 2 45 That 
little cherished individuality, though ever so young, lives 
on. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 759 In what respects the earth 
is. an individuality. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
vi. 250 ^Jack Falstaff, that most unique and fine of indi- 
vidualities. 

5. Phrenology. The faculty of knowing objects 
as mere substances or existences ; the supposed 
* organ * of this faculty. 

x8*8 G. Combe Const. A fan 72 Individuality and Eventu- 
ality, or the powers of observing things that exist and 
occurrences. 

Individualization (indivi=di«ialai2?'Jan). [f. 

next +-AT10N.] The action of individualizing; the 
fact or condition of being individualized : in varions 
senses of the vb. ; see next.. 

. 1746 W, Horsley Fool (1748! 2 . 195 A Nation, or Com. 
munity, is a Number of Individuals assembled under one 
Kind of Government, for the mutual Benefit of each other ; 
from which . . in Proportion as they deviate, they fall into 
a Kind of Individualisation again. 1817 Coleridge Biog. 


INDIVIDUALLY. 

Lit. 2x7 In a. poem, the characters of which, amid the 
| strongest individualization, must still remain representative. 

1823 Bentham Not Paul 24 Towards the individualization of 
the portion of space some approach is made : the town being 
foreknown .. the street is particularized. 1845 Stoddart in 
Eneycl. Metrop. 67/1 When this process of individualization 
is effected by a separate word, we call that word an Article. 
1854 Owen Skel. «$■ Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. L 
301. This individualization of the teeth is eminently signifi- 
cative of the high grade of organization of the animals mani- 
festing. it.. 1876 H. Spencer Princ. Social, in. ix. (1879) 777 
The division presupposed by individualization of property 
cannot be carried far without appliances which savage life 
does not furnish. 

Individualize (indivi'di^abiz), v. [f. Indi- 

vidual + -ize.] 

1. traits. To render individual or give an indivi- 
dual character to ; to characterize by distinctive 
marks or qualities; to mark out or distinguish 
from other persons or things. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, iv. ii. 5 In morall action®, 
modus adfectus is principium ind ivi dual ion is, and nothing 
else doth indiyidualize.a morall action. 1805 N. Drake Ess. 
Tatler (L.), The peculiarities which individualize and distin- 
guish the humour of Addison. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand \ by 
Seine 61 Every element. ..every class of objects recognisable 
by the senses, individualised into a god. 1835 J. H. Newman 
Par. Semi. (1837) III. xi.162 The natural effect . . of pain 
and fear, is to individualize us in our own minds. 1840 
Milman Hist. Chr. III. 374 The Church stood, as it were, 
individualised, by the side of the other social impersonation, 
the State. 1851 Mansel Prolcgom. Log. I. (i860) 25 To 
have a valid conception of a horse .. I must also be able to 
combine these attributes in a representative image ; that is, 
to individualize them. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
i. 5 The inferior agents are individualised with a minuteness 
of surpassing truth to nature. 

absol. a 1834 Coleridge in Fraser's Mag ; (1835) XII. 
494 Life, in the sense here meant . . may be defined — 1 ten- 
dency to individualise '. 1865 Lowell Scotch the Snake 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 242 The more we can individualize and 
personify, the more lively our sympathy. 

2. To point out, mention, notice, or consider, in- 
dividually ; to specify, particularize. Also absol. 

2656 S. H. Gold. .Law 100 Many.. men, worthy of honour, 
which I. may not individualize. 1807 Ann. Reg. 251 With- 
out individualizing any, it was a virtual declaration of 
hostility against every neutral power. 1823 Examiner 
658/2. We may revert to this subject, in which case we shall 
individualize a little more than we have now done. 1840 
De Quincey Style 11. Wks.. i860 XI. 239 The .. general 
functions of the article definite .. are first, to individualize 
fete.]. 1849 Robertson Semi. Ser. 1. x. 152 We feel that 
God sympathises and individualizes. 

3. Tonppropriateto the useof an individual, rare. 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) I. 264, I a little 

grudged the tracts [of land] that have been filched away, so 
to speak, and individualized by thriving citizens. 

Hence Individualized ppl\ a ., rendered indivi- 
dual ; marked by distinctive characteristics. In- 
divi'dualizer, one that individualizes. 

. 1825 Coleridge Aids Refl. (1848) I. 327 The distinct and 
individualized agency that by the given combinations utters 
and bespeaks its presence, a 2834 — Lit. Rent. (1836) 
II. 102 Their different, combinations and subordinations 
were in fact the individualizers of men. 1854 J. Scof- 
ff.kn in Orr's Circ. Sc., Client. 49 Lithium is the least indi- 
vidualised alkaline metal. 7892 Mcnist II. 298 Law became 
an individualista — or, individualiser. 

Individualizing (indivrdiwjalabzii)), ppl a. 
[f. prec. + -ing 2 .] That individualizes. 

2830 Coleridge in Mrs. H. Sandford Tfi. Poole Friends 
(1888) II. 321 This is not .. the most individualizing trait of 
our friend’s character. 1833 Lamb Elia. Ser. 11. Barrenness 
I mag. Fac. Mod. Art, That individualising property, which 
should keep the subject .. distinct. in feature from every 
other subject. . 2865 Grote Plato I. i. 38 The individualising 
influences ■arising from the body, .overpowered this kindred 
with the universal. 

Hence Xndivi'dualPzinEfly adv. y in an indivi- 
dualizing manner. 

1873 Patrick tr. KeiTs Jeremiah I. ii. 57 People in the 
two opposite regions of the world are individualizmgly men- 
tioned instead of all peoples. 

Individually (mdivi‘ditf|ali), adv. [f. Indi- 
vidual + -ly 2 .] In an individual manner. 

+ 1. Indivisibly ; inseparably, undividedly. Obs. > 
.159 7 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § 2 How should that sub- 
sist solitarily by it selfe which hath no substance, but indi- 
uidually the very same whereby others subsist with it? * 6*3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 3 The persons which all have 
that one being, and every of which have all that being, which 
in itselfe is individually one. 16*7 Hakewill Afot. (1630) 
283 An attribute, .individually proper to the Godhead, and 
incommunicable to any created substance. 

2. In individual identity; as one and the same 
person or thing. Individually the same, identi- 
cally the same, the self-same. ? Obs. 

1624 Gataker Transubst. 48 .One thing is said to be 
another, which cannot be individually or specifically the 
same. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elent. Philos. Wks. 1839 1 . 137 When- 
soever the name, by which it is asked whether a thing be 
the same it was, is given it for the matter. only, then, if the 
matter be the same, the thing also js individually the same; 
as the water, which was in the sea, is the same which is 
afterwards in the cloud. 1748 H. Walpole Lett. II. Mann 
(1834) II. 219, I have received the Engles. head; the lid is 
broken off individually in the same spot with the original. 

b. Individually different-, different as individuals 
(though they may be identical in species). 

1824 L. Murray Eng. Grant, (ed. 0 I. 257 definite 
article is likewise used to distinguish between. things, which 
are individually different, but have one generic name *864 
Bowen Logic iv. 92 Two things may be said to be . . intfi* 
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vidually or numerically different, when they do not constitute 
one and the same reality. 

3. Personally; as a single person distinct from 
others; in an individual capacity. 

1660 R. Coke Power «J- Sub/. 54 There are many things so 
inherent in the Prince individually, that they are incom- 
municable to any other. 1781 W. Blank Ess. Hunting- Pref. 
(1788) 8 note , Impossible for him, who is not individually free 
and independent, to be politically so. 1840 Miss Mitford 
in L’Estrangc Life (1870) III. vii. 108 To me individually 
it would be a great release to be quit of the trouble and 
expense of the garden. 

4. In an individual or distinctive manner; as 
single persons or things, singly ; each by each, one 
by one : opposed to collectively. 

1641 ‘ Smectymnuus * Vittd. Answ. xiii. 129 To whom as 
to individuall persons such care and offices were individu- 
ally intrusted. 1659 Genii. Calling (1696) 9 Not only to 
those Exercises which belong indifferently to their whole 
species, but to those also for which they are individually 
qualified. 1776 Adam Smith JV. N. v. i. 1,(1869) I. 282 
That army was superior, in which the soldiers had, each in- 
dividually, the greatest skill and dexterity. 1830 Marryat 
King's Chun i, Whether we act in a body or individually. 
1859 Hawthorne Ft. § It, fr/ils. II. 300 Moss plants too 
minute to be seen individually, hut making the whole tree 
green. 1881 Jowett Thucya. 1 . 122 The_ sacrifice which 
they collectively made was individually repaid to them. 1896 
C. JLloyd Morgan Habit <$• Inst . 346 There is little or no 
evidence of individually acquired habits in man becoming 
instinctive through heredity. 

Indivrduate, Ppl- a. [ad. med-L. indivi- 
dual -us : pa, pple. of individua-re : see next ; but, 
in sense, partly representing L. individuusi] 

+ 1 . Undivided, indivisible, inseparable. Obs. 

1621 Brathvvait Nat. Etttb., Blasphcmie (1877) 34 Touch- 
ing the Indiuiduate essence of God. 1630 — Eng. Gentlem. 
(1641) 34 Mildenesse is a quality so inherent, or more pro- 
perly individuate to a gentleman. Ibid, 16$ A friend, being 
indeed a mans second salfe, or rather an individuate com- 
panion to himselfe. 1751 Student II. 311 (T.) O Thou, the 
third in that eternal tnne, In individuate unity divine l 
2. s= Individuated i. arch. 

1606 Ford Honor Tri. (Shaks. Soc.) 24 Bewty matched 
with the indiuiduat adjunct, unsoyled constancy. 1609 R. 
Barnerd Faith/. She/heard 31 If the places agree not to 
one indiuiduate thing . . there is no contradiction betweene 
them. 1681 Baxter Acc. Sherloche vi. 216 Perhaps you 
think that as Averrhois thought all Souls are one, indivi- 
duate only by receptive matter [etc.]. 

Individuate (indivrdiwi^t), v. [f. med.L. 
individuare or obs. F. individuer to render indi- 
vidual, f. L. individit-us ; cf. prec. and -ate 3 .] 
To render individual. t 

1. trans. To form into an individual or distinct 
entity ; to give individual organization or form to. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 274 There was a 
seminality and contracted Adam in the_ rib, which by the 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. 1653 H. 
More Antid. Ath. n. ix. (1662) 66 Life being individuated 
into such infinite numbers that have their distinct sense and 
pleasure. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI. 385 That 
which individuates any Society, or makes it a distinct Body 
from all other Societies, is the Charter or Law upon which 
it is founded. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Star. 9 This 
symbolism of language which individuates a man’s private 
memories. 

2. To give an individual character to ; to distin- 
guish from others of the same species ; to indivi- 
dualize ; to single out. 

1614 [see Individuating below]. 1641 J. Jackson Trut r 
Evang. T. 11. 156 Circumstances individuate actions. 1661 
Rust Origeu's Opin . in P he nix (1721) I. 74 Such Pecu- 
liarities as individuate Peter and Paul, as to their Bodies. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vn. § 5 In Peter, James, and John, 
you may observe in each a certain collection of Stature, 
Figure, Colour, and other peculiar Properties, by which 
they are known asunder, distinguished from all other Men, 
and if I may so say, individuated. 1802 Courtier Pleas. 
Solil. 13 The heart, that loves its object to select, To indivi- 
duate, 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) m That in which 
he differs and is distinguisht frony other men, is his indi- 
viduality, and individuates or individualizes him. 

+ 3. To appropriate to an individual. Obs. rare. 
1641 Trapp Tkeol. TJteol. 207 Neither [do they] individuate 
the same to themselves. 1646 — Comm. John xx. 28 This 
is true faith indeed, that individuates God, and appropriates 
him to itself. 1647 — Comm. Gal. ii. 20 True faith indivi- 
duateth Christ, and appropriateth him to a mans self. 

• Hence Individuating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. Pref. B iv, It's thought^ that, . in 
the Seed are alwaies potentially seuerall • indiuiduating 
Qualities deriu’d from diners of the neere Ancestors. 1677 
Hale Print. Orig. Man. iv. iv. 323 In the separating or 
individuating of these Elements. 1678 Cudworth lntell. 
Syst. 1. iv. §36. 602 Peculiar notes and properties or indi- 
viduating circumstances. 1835 Gre swell Parables V. 1. 
208 Other individuating marks of distinction. 

Individuated (indivi’diwie'ted), ppl. a. [f. 
Individuate v. or ppl. a. + -ed L] 

I. Rendered individual ; individualized, 

1823 He QviUCEY LauguageViks. i860 IX. 126 The Hebrew 
has scarcely any individuated words. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Princ. n. xiv. § 107 {1875) 308. A simultaneous increase of 
combination among such individuated portions, 
t 2. = Individuate///, a. I. Obs. 

1698 Norris Treat. Sev. Sub/. 37 All the Perfection be- 
longing to that Individuated Nature. 

Individuation (mdivi-diH^-jan). [ad. med. 
L. individuation-cm, n. of action f. indtvidua-re : 
see Individuate vi] 

1. The action ot process of individuating or ren- 
Vol. V. 


dering individual ; that of distinguishing as an in- 
dividual. ScholasticPhilosophy, The process 

leading to individual existence, as distinct from that 
of the species. 

Principle of individuation (— med. L. frincipium indi- 
yidualionis) : the principle through which the individual 
is constituted or comes into being. In Scholastic Philosophy 
this was variously held to he Form (by most Realists) ; 
Matter (by the Nominalists) ; and Matter as limited in the 
individual (by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas). 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 43 The matter is the principium 
of individuation, saith Thomas. .And againe, the essence is 
restrained vnto one individuall thing by the matter, a 1638 
Twisse in Mede's Wks. (1672) tv. lxxiv. 855 Natural actions 
require Time and Place for the performance of them, the 
unity whereof together with the unity of the subject neces- 
sarily concur to the individuation of them, if I remember 
aright my old Philosophy, a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xii. § 3 
The root of individuation or distinction of one particular 
person from another was wholly from the matter, not from the 
form. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 506 Agreeable to the sense 
of several considerable Philosophers and School-men.. who 
contend that Individuation is from the Form onely, and 
that the Matter and Suppositum is individuated from it. 
1704 Swift T. Tub ix. Effects of so vast a difference.. as to 
be the sole point of individuation between Alexander the 
Great, Jack of Leyden, and _ Monsieur Des Cartes. 1729 
Butler Serm . Hum. Nat. iii. Wks. 1874 IL 31 note, The 
inward frame of man considered as a system or constitution : 
whose several parts are united, not by a physical principle 
of individuation, but by the respects they have to each 
other. 1732 Berkeley, Alciphr. vn. § xx None but those 
who had nicely examined, and cou’d themselves explain, the 
Principle of Individuation in Man, or untie the Knots and 
answer the Objections, which may be raised even about 
Humane Personal Identity. _ 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 175 
Essence, in its primary signification, means the principle of 
individuation, the inmost principle of the possibility of any 
thing, as that particular thing. 1855 H. Spencer Induct. 
Biol. m. iii. 353 (L.) Schelling defines life asthe tendency to 
individuation. 1869 Farrar Earn. Speech iii. 92 He never 
got to the idealisation, or even the individuation, of words. 

f 2. Undivided character or condition ; oneness. 

1654 H. L’Estkange C/uis. I (1655) 8 It cannot be denied, 
hut unity and individuation of perswasion in all points of 
sacred truths, were to be wished between married couples. 

3. The condition of being an individual ; separate 
and continuous existence as a single indivisible ob- 
ject; individuality, personal identity. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. 11. xix, Fine spunne 
glittering silk crumpled in one Changeth not ’ts individua- 
tion From what it was, when it was gaily spread In flutter- 
ing winds. 1660 — Myst. Godl. vi. iv. 223 It being most 
certain there is no stable Personality of a man but what is 
in his Soul, (for if the Body be Essential to this numerical 
Identity, a grown man has not the same individuation he 
had when he was Christned). _ 172 z Wollaston Relig. Nat. 
v. 75 We are severally conscious to our selves of the indivi- 
duation and distinction of our own minds from all other. 
1725 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 6 What is the principle of indi- 
viduation? Or whatsis it that makes any one thing the 
same as it was some time before ? 

4. An individualized condition. 

1648 W. Sclater, Jr. in JV. Sclaier's Malachi (1650) Ep. 
Ded., It gives them al their several natures, or distinct in- 
dividuations. 1852 A. Ballou Spirit Manifest, 1. 16 Each 
spirit is an individuation of Spirit-substance, combined with 
and interiorating a corresponding individuation of Matter. 

5. a. Biol. The sum of the processes on which 
the life of the individual depends. 

1857 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 327. II. 409 Grouping under 
the word Individuation all processes by which individual life 
is completed and maintained. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man I. 
viii. 318 Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown . . that with all 
organisms a ratio exists between what he calls individuation 
and genesis. 

b. The unification of parts or forces necessary 
to constitute an individual or organic unity. 

2881 MiVARTCVri 376 Such an animal, .is really the theatre 
of some unifying power which synthesizes its varied ac- 
tivities, dominates its forces, and is a principle of individua- 
tion. 1889 — Truth 390 Without the presence of some imma- . 
terial principle of individuation, our different mental acts. . j 
could not be united so as to constitute an act of judgment. 

Xndivi'duative, a. rare — 1 , [f. ppl. stem of 

med.L. indtvidua-re to Individuate + -ive.] 
Tending to individuation ; individualizing:. 

1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 224 The eighteenth century 
having been an age of individuative, the nineteenth neces- 
sarily became an age of associative .. development. 

Indivi'dnator. rare, [agent-n. in L. form, 
from med.L. individua-re to Individuate.] One 
who or that which individuates. 

1643 Digby Observ. Browne's Relig. Med. (1659) 52 He is 
composed of the same Individual Matter; for it hath the 
same Distinguisher and Individuator, to wit, the same Fome 
or Soul. 

+ Indivi-duify, v. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. L. indi- 
vidtt-us (see Individuum) + -fy.] trans. To mark 
out as a separate individual ; to individualize. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies l. (1662) 46 The Statute of Addi- 
tions, was made in the first of King Henry the fifth, to 
Individuifie (as I may say) and separate persons from those 
of the same name. 

+ Indivrduisni. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. L. iridi- 

vidu-us (see Individuum) + -isxr.] Individuality. 

1825 Sporting Mag. XVI. 404 Knowing no reason why a 
state of individuism should not prevail. 

+ Individu*ity. Obs. [ad. med.L. individui - 
tdt-em individuality, f. L. individu-us *(see next) ; 
cf. F. individual (1 6-1 7 th c. in Hatz.-Dann.).] 

1. Tbe quality or character of being indivisible. 


x6ix Cotcr., Individual, indiuiduitie, inseperablenesse. 
*632 L L. Womens Rights 63 The consummation and in- 
diuiduitie of marriage. 1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. iv. 203 
The further it departs from the middle Individuity of the 
Point, so much the more Space it doth fill. 

2. The quality of being individually owned. 

2605 Daniel Queens A rcadia Wks. (27x7) 182 No Tenures, 

but a customary Hold., Common, without Individuity 

3. The quality that constitutes an individual, 
whether as distinct from other individuals, or as 
continuously identical with itself. 

2650 Fuller Pisgah 11. m. vi. 42Z Gods unintermitted ser- 
vice. .preserving the individuity, or oneness of this Temple 
with the former. 2656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. Wks. 2839 
I. 235 Some place individuity in the unity of matter ', others 
in the unity of form : and one says it consists in the unity 
of the aggrej^ate of all the accidents together. 

+ Indivi'duous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. indivi- 
du-us not divided, indivisible + -ous : see Indi- 
viduum.] Of undivided nature ; indivisible. 

, I& 4 2 H. More Song of Soul ir. iii. 11. xxv, That thing is 
individuous, Whatever can into it self reflect, Such is the 
soul as hath been prov'd byus Before. 2647 Ibid. in. App. 
Ixxxv, But I elsewhere, I think, do gainly prove That souls 
of beasts, by reasons nothing scant, Be individuous. Ibid. 
lxxxvi. But if mens souls be individuous, How can they 
ought from their own substance shed ? 

II Individuum (tndivrdiHjum). PI. -a, -urns. 
[L. iiidividiium an indivisible particle, an atom, in 
med.L., an individual, esp. a member of a species ; 
subst. use of neut. sing, of individuus undivided, 
indivisible, inseparable, f. in- (Ik- 3) + dividuus 
divisible, Dividuocs, f. dividlre to divide. Treated 
as a Latin word in senses 1-2 ; but in 3 as natura- 
lized, with pi. - urns .] 

X. That which cannot be divided ; the indivisible ; 
an indivisible entity. 

2599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ii. 177 Almighty men, that 
can their maker make, And force his sacred bodie . . to be 
gnawne. .Diuiding indiuiduum really. 1609 Ev. Woman 
in Hum. v. i. H iij, Linke her to thy soule, Deuide not 
indiuzdium, be her and shee thee._ x6x6 Bullokar, Indi- 
uiduum, that which cannot bee diuided. 2754 Sherlock 
Disc. (2764) I. 203 The Learned made the Soul alone to be 
the perfect Individuum. 

+ b. An atom. Obs. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Individuum, one singular thing ; 
that which cannot be divided, a body inseparable, a Moat. 
2706 Pm luls, An Individual or Individuum , (in Philos.) a 
Body or Particle so small that it cannot be divided, which 
is otherwise call’d an A tome. 

2. Logic. A member of a species ; « Individual 
sb. 1 b. 

Individuum vagttm : something indicated as an indi- 
vidual, without specific identification. 

ISS5 Ridley Lora's Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 24 And 
jberefore he [Duns] calleth this pronoun demonstrative ‘this’, 
individuum vagutn , that is, a wandering proper name. 16 to 
D. Carleton in Crt . <J- Times fas. I (1848) J. 124 When we 
ask the question, ‘ Why this objection may not as well hold 
in every private bill of this kind ? 1 they answer that, * in- 
dividua, by name, do no hurt to the general *. 165* Gaule 
Magastrom. 230 In the forehead of the imagejet be written 
the name of the species, or individuum, which the image 
represents. 17 27 Pope Mem, M. Scriblerus 1. vii. Wks. 
2751 VI. 33J From particular propositions nothing can be 
concluded, because the ludividua vaga are. .barren. 

3. An individual person or thing ; « Individual 
sb. 2, 3. 

2592 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 843 That so each Kinde 
may last immortally, Though th' Indiuiduum pass succes- 
sively. x6xB M. Baret Horsemanship 1. 98 In horses, 
though there be many differences of the indiuidtittms . . yet 
the expert Horseman . . can reforme their rebellion. 2646 
J. Hall Poems 1. 23 Why would she choose her Priests to 
be Such Individwnns as ye ? Such Insecta’s? 1656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, vi. (1702) 253/2 A continual succession of many 
individuutns of the same species. 2659 Bp. Walton Consid. 
Considered in Todd Mem. 11 . 80 Is not a man the same in- 
dividuum, when his hair is cut or his nails pared, that he 
was before ? 1745 Baker Don Quix . II. vi. v. 206 He had the 
misfortune to appear in my Eyes the most horrid Indivi- 
duum of human Race. 

t In&ivi’nable, d. obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
divinable ; incapable of being divined. 

3603 Florio Montaigne 111. ii, There are secret and in- 
divinable parts in the objects men doe handle. 

+ Indivrne, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 ,] Not divine; 
nnholy. 

1603 J* Davies Microcosm. (2876) 57 (D.) His brother 
Clarence . . He did rebaptize in a butt of wine . . A Turkish 
providence most indivine. 

+ Indivi’nity. Obs. rare. [In- 3 : cf.mod.F. 
indivinitt. ] Want of divinity, absence of divine 
character. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 41 How openly did 
he_ [the Devil] betray his Indiyinity unto Craesus, who 
being ruined by his Amphibologie, and expostulating wHh 
him .. received no higher answer, then the excuse of his 
impotency upon the contradiction of fate, 
tlndivi’se, obs . rare— 1 , [ad. L. wdt vis- 

its undivided, {.tit- (In* 3 ) + dtvTsus divided. Divise.] 
Undivided. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 255 Those things, whose essen- 
tial notion is indivise and inseparable, such are most one 
and simple. 

Indivisibility (ir.divizTbrirti). [{.next: see 
-ITT. Cf. F. indivisibility (1 in Godcf.j, It. tti- 
divisibilita.] The quality or condition of being 
indivisible. 
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. INDIVISIBLE. ' 

1647 H. More ‘Song of Soul n. ii. in. xix, Now shall the 
indmsibilitie Of the souls virtues make an argument 1662 
StilUnGFl. Orig. Sacr. HI. ii. § 15 The solidity and indivi- 
sibility of these angled Atoms. 1775 De Lolme Eng. Const. 
11. xvii. (1784) 256 The solidity and indivisibility of the 
power of the crown. 1878 Morley Condorcet 63 Conspiring 
against the unity and indivisibility of the Republic. 

Indivisible (indivrzib’l), a . and sb. Also 4 -6 
withy for i ; (7-9 erron. -able, S -viseable). [ad. 
late L. indivisibility f. in- (In - - 2 ) + divisibilis Di- 
visible. Cf. F. indivisible (13-14^1 c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

A. adj. Not divisible; incapable of being divided 
(actually, or in thought) ; incapable of being dis- 
tributed among a number; + incapable of being 
separated or detached, inseparable {obs.'). 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. jgy-Ech J>ing hat God 
contynneh is maad of partis indyvysible. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de w. 1531) 190 Fayth is a supernaturall Iyght, & ther- 
fore it is indiuysyble. 1553 Gardiner True Died. 43 (R.) 
[In] all thynges which he created, spake, or did, he was 
atwaies, together with the Holy Ghost, the indivisible worker, 
(one substaunce of the three persons in diuinitie.)^ 1638 F. 
Junius Paint . of Ancients 164 They carried him every 
where along as an indivisible companion. 1651 Hobbes Govt. 
4- Soc. ix. § 1. 135 Dominion (that is) supreme power is indi- 
visible, insomuch as no man can serve two blasters. 1656 
tr. Hobbes' Elcnt. Philos. Wks. 1839 I. 313 Besides, equality 
and inequality are found out often bythe division of the two 
quantities into parts which are considered as indivisable ; 
asCavallerius Bonaventura has done in our time, and Archi- 
medes often. 1694 South Twelve Ser/n. III. 304 Who can 
resolve .. the Difficulties about the Composition of a con- 
tinued Quantity, as whether it is Compounded of Parts 
Divisible or Indivisible? a 17x1 Ken Hymns Eestiv. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 1. 218 A thousand Years is but one Day In God's 
Indivisible Ray. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. in. hi, § 86 The 
consciousness of a self within, a percipient indivisible Ego. 
1853 W. Gregory Inorg. Ckem. (ed. 3) 21 According to the 
atomic hypothesis . . matter is composed of certain minute, 
indivisible particles, or atoms ; and consequently cannot be 
divided infinitely. 1870 Daily News n Nov., M. Gent .. 
calls on the Marseillais in the name of the Republic one 
and indivisible, to carry on the war without truce or mercy. 

B. sb. That which is indivisible ; an infinitely 
small particle or quantity. 

Method of indivisibles : a method of calculating areas, 
volumes, etc. based on the conception of indivisibles, pub- 
lished by Bonaventura Cavalieri in 1635. (Cf. quot. 1656 
in A.) 

x644DiGBYAfrttt\r Soul (1645) 140 One instant or indivisible 
or time. 1647 H. More Philos. Poems 376 If quantity con- 
sists of Indivisibles or Atoms. 1656 Hobbes 6 Less. Wks. 
1845 VII. 301 The method of indivisibles, invented by Bona- 
ventura. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 7 The very Atoms 
and their reputed Indivisibles and least realities of Matter. 
1721 Bailey, Indivisibles, (in Geometry), are such Elements 
or Principles, as any Body or Figure, may be supposed to 
be ultimately resolved into. 3837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. 
in. viii. § 11. 400 Galileo trod in the steps of Kepler, and .. 
became conversant with indivisibles. 

Hence Indivi'sibleness, indivisibility. 

1648 W. Mountaguf. Devout Ess. 1. ii. § 2. 19 In which 
the intire Trinity doth reside, the Son of God in Person, 
the Holy Ghost or Spirit of God by Character and impres- 
sion, and consequently God the Father by the indivisible- 
ness of his essence from their presences. 1682 H. More 
Annot . Glanvilfs Lux O. 220 We will conclude with Mr. 
Baxter’s Conceit of the Indivisibleness of a Spirit. 

Indivisibly (indivi'zlbli), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-lt 2 .] In an indivisible manner ; inseparably ; in 
a manner not admitting of division. 

1552 Huloet, Indiuisiblye,_ indiuidue. m 1598 Barckley 
Felic. Man vi. (1603) 61 1 Christian charitie which is indi- 
visihlie joyned with true religion, a 17x1 Ken Hymnarium 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 21 The Infinite is ne’er confin’d to Place, 
Indivisibly fills all real Space. 1849 De Quincey-Eh?". Mail- 
coach n. Wks. 1890 XIII. 301 Light does not tread upon 
the steps of light more indivisibly. x88a Farrar Early Chr. 
II- 35 2 The Divine became Human, and dwelt in our Hu- 
manity indivisibly* 

Indivision (indivi -gon). [ad. late L. indivi - 
sion-em (Boethius) : see Ik - 3 and Division ; cf. F. 
indivision (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Absence of 
division ; undivided condition. 

1624 F ; White Repl. Fisher 410 The body of Christ in 
heauen, is not ioyned to the sacramentall body, by continua- 
tion jor indiuision. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 226 Bel- 
larmine .. sayes there is a double indivision or unity of 
being : an intrinsecal and an extrinsecal, a focal, and an 
essential. _ 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vii. 194 The land had 
remained in a state of indivision during several generations. 

+ Indivi*sive,rt. Obs.rare. [In- 3 .] Indivisible. 

1657-83 Evelyn //AA Relig. (1850) I. 162 Its [the Soul’s] 
immortal and indivisive nature. 

t IndivuTsion. Obs.rare— 1 . [In - 3 ; cf. L. 
indtvitlsus not tom asunder (Macrobius).] Ab- 
sence of separation ; * unsevered condition. 

a 1638 Mede Wks. (1672) 1. xxxvi. 192 The Water ascends 
upward, the Aire downward, against nature, to maintain 
the connexion and indivulsion of the parts of the world. 

+ IndivuTsive,tf. Obs.rare^ 0 . [In- 3 .] Char- 
acterized by not tearing or being tom asunder. 
Hence f Indivu*lsively adv., inseparably. 

1678 Cudwortk Intel! Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 566 The .. highest 
of souls, .are so near a kin to that Highest Good of all that 
they do naturally and indivulsively cleave to the same. 
fTndiing, a. Sc. var. of Eyndijng, jealous. 
1600 J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 355 God, who was 
holy, angry and indling. 

Indo- 1 (i*ndn), combining form of Gr. ’l»' 5 < 5 s, 
L. Indus (cf. Gr. 'ivSo-OKvQia, Scythia of the 
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Indies, Indian Scythia), employed in modem com- 
pounds, in which it qualifies another word, sub- 
stantive or adjective, or denotes the combination 
of Indian with some other characteristic (chiefly 
ethnological) ; as Indo-Aryan, Aryan of or in 
India, or modified by native Indian characters; 
so lndo-British, - Briton , - English , - heathenish , 
-human, -Mohammedan, - Portuguese ; Indo- 
Celtic, a term used by some for Indo-Germanic 
and Indo-European, emphasizing the position of 
Celtic as the most western member of the linguistic 
family; Indo-Chinese, belonging to Further 
India, or the region between India and China, 
sometimes called Indo-China; Indo-Egyptian, 
-Greek, Egyptian or Greek influenced by Indian; 
Indo-Spanish, Spanish modified by (American) 
Indian; Indo-Teutonio {rate) — Indo-Germanic. 
See also Indo-European, -Germanic. 

1850 H. Torrens in Jrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 1 In the 
*Indo-Arian researches, we see the suggestion and first dis- 
covery with Prinsep. iB8x Athenaeum 9 Apr. 494/3 A new 
work .. on the history, language, literature, customs, dress, 
&c., of the_ early Indo-Aryans. Ibid. 23 Apr. 553/3 The 
largest section of the population is the Kho, si high Indo- 
Aryan type. 3831 J. Goldingham in Southey Life Andrnv 
Bell (1844) III. 697 Some of the most respectable *Indo- 
Britons. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India III. vm. iv. 394 An 
Indo-Briton of the name of Campbell. 1884 *Indo-Celtic [see 
Indo-European j]. iB 36 Q. Rev. Jan. 211 The name ’’Indo- 
China was an invention ofthat versatile and fiery spirit John 
Leyden. 3898 lVesint. Gaz. 29 June 3/2 Such an end of 
the . . Siamese problem will be regretted by few who under- 
stand the inner track of affairs in the Indo-China peninsula. 
2842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man xxiii. (1845) 240 Others 
approximate to the *Indo-Chinese > form. 1861 J. G. Shep- 
pard Fall Rome xii. 675 He indicates an original source 
purely Greek, another Indo-Greek, another *Indo-Egyptian. 
2837 Sir G. G. Lewis Lett. (1870) 73 The history of *Indo- 
English Administration. 1887 Skeat Princ. Eng. Etym. I. 
§ 84 The Indo-Rnglish family of languages. 3886 W. J. 
Tucker E. Europe 341 The second [hymn] . . can easily be 
traced to its *Inao-heathenish source. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. xvi. (7873) 371 Within the *Indo-human period. 1864 
N. $Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 142/2 *Indo-Mahomedan folk-lore. 1886 
Yule & Burnell Hobson- Robson Introd. 24 The *Indo- 
Portuguese Patois. Ibid., The I ndo- Portuguese New Testa- 
ment. 2893 Times 8 Jan. 9/2 In Paraguay [etc.], .the mass 
of the .population is * Indo-Spanish. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 
xiv. vii. VI. 527 *Indo-Teutonic languages. 

Indo- 2 . Chetn. Before a vowel ind-. [f. Gr. 
*1 vdbs, L. Indus, as root of indiatm, Indigo.] A 
formative of names of various compound bodies 
related to indigo, or belonging to the Indole 
group: see Indogen, Indone, Indophane, In- 
doxyl, etc. 

+ Indoee, var. of Endoss v. Ohs., to endorse. 

3500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxviii. 7 Chryst with his blud our 
ransoms dots indoee. Ibid. xlii. 103 Matremony . . The band 
of freindschip hes indost, Betuix Bewty and the presoneir. 

+ IndocibiTity, Obs. [f, next + -ity.] In- 
capability of being taught ; unteachableness. 

2607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 21 Making a man with 
an Asses head to signifie impudency, shamelessness, and 
indocibility. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) II. 486 
A different fault is indocibility, or difficulty of being taught. 
"f Indocible, a. Obs. [ad. late L. indocibilis , 
or f. In- 3 + Docible.] Incapable of being taught 
or instructed ; unteachable. Also indocible of. 

3555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 52 Be not indocible ]yke 
Tylers and dragons. 2666 Sancroft Lex Ignea 10 Our in- 
docible and unteachable Humor. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II. 342 It renders him indocible of that most useful 
science of ignorance. 

Hence t!ndo*cihleness. 

3647 Ter. Taylor Lib. Proph. ii. 25 Out of pevishnesse 
and inaociblenesse of disposition. 2678-9 Foulkes Alarm 
*S7«H.3iThe ignorance or indocibleness of some of the People. 
Indocile (indoa-ssil, -dp*sil), a. [a. F. indocile 
(15th c.) t or ad. L. indocilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + docilis 
Docile.j Unwilling or unapt to be taught ; not 
readily submitting to instruction or guidance ; in- 
tractable. 

2603 Florio Montaigne 1. xx. (1632) 43 Men have reason 
to checke the indocile libertie of this member. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. 23 Indocil intractable fools, whose 
stolidity can baffle all arguments, and be proof against 
demonstration it self. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 15 He 
had been indocile and restive to the pedant who held the 
office of his tutor. 1852 Thackeray Estrroud rr. i, We are 
indocile to put up with grief, however. ^ 1884 Kvskih Pleas. 
Eng. 20 The Lombards. .were Sternly indocile. 

Hence Indo'cilenesa, indocility (Bailey 1727)* 
Indocility (indtwrlTti). [f. prec. + -nr ; perh. 
after F. indociliU (16th c.) or L. indocilitas .] 
Indocile character or nature ; intractableness, un- 
ruliness. 

2648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. Pref. aivb, For 
Humane Nature., is welt charactered in the stiffness and in- 
docility of the Pharisees, a 1656 Bp. Hall St. Pauls 
Combat (T.l, To have left us in their miserable darkness 
and indocihty. 1785 J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 537 Ireland, 

I think, stands between us and evil. Her indocility may 
have changed the plans of the cabinet. 2873 Hamerton 
Intel 7 . Life ir. ii. (1875) 54 Many of us .. were remarkable 
for our Indocility in boyhood. 

+ Indock, v. Obs. nonce-wd. To put in dock, 
to dock: in quot.yf^. (in pa. p pie.) Intently fixed, 

* anchored *. 


INDO-EUROPEAN. 

2612 Coryat's Crudities Panegyr. Verses h ij, Nimble Tom 
..Whose minde on trauels still jndockt Eates Obseruations 
by the eyes, Hath spu’d a booke of Crudities, Which Vul- 
cans forge will not concoct. 

t Indo’ct, a. Obs.rare [ad. L. in do ci -us : 
cf. Doer.] Untaught, not learned. 

2677 T. Harvey Owen's Epigr. (N.), Sick stomachs much 
receive, not much concoct ; So thou know’st much, I know, 
yet art indoct. 

Indoctrinate (indp*ktrin<? l t), v. Also 7, 9 
en*. [f. L. type * indoc Inndre, -in at- (see Doc- 
tkinate), prob. used in med. or mod.L. : cf. It. 
indottrinare (Florio), Pr. endoclrinar , F. aidoc- 
triner (12th c. in Littre).] 

1 . irans. To imbue with learning, to teach. 

3626 Jackson Creed viii. xii. § 6 This will not indoctrinate 

him to know the extremities of the stone so perfectly as his 
meanest patient doth. 3652-62 Heyhn Cosmogr. ij. (1682) 
128 They are altogether unlearned, even the Priests meanly 
indoctrinated. 2677 Govt. Venice 144 Young Gentlemen, 
who . . are received into the CoIIedg.to he Indoctrinated. 
2820 Scott Monast. xix, It shall be my part so to indoc- 
trinate him, as to convince him what is due . . to your lord- 
ship. 2865 Livingstone Zambesi xxv. 513 No pains what- 
ever are taken to indoctrinate the adults of the tribe. 

b. To instruct in a subject, principle, etc. • 

2656 H. More Enihus. Tri. 22 Manes left a sect 

behind him indoctrinated in all licentious and filthy 
principles. 01661 Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 322 The 
lord treasurer Burleigh.. was indoctrinated by a cobbler in 
the true tanning of leather. 1858 Sears A than. ill. v. 291 
His mind had become thoroughly indoctrinated in the tenets 
of his sect. 1876 C. Geikie Christ xxxv. (r87$> 417 He 
rather trained tneir spiritual character than indoctrinated 
them in systematic theology. 

c. To imbue with a doctrine, idea, or opinion. 
1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 438 The little town having 

long before been handsomely endoctrinated with philosophy 
..and the solemn and sworn belief that every Frenchman., 
was perfectly competent to judge of politics. 2861 M. 
Arnold Pop. Educ. France 59 Fully indoctrinated with a 
sense of the magnitude of their office. 2874 Carpentkr 
Ment. Phys. 1. iii. (1879) 130 It has been the writer’s object 
. .to indoctrinate the Reader with that idea [etc.]. 

d. To bring into a knowledge of something. 

2842-4 Emerson Ess., Spir. Laws Wks. (Bohn) I. 62 If _a 

teacher have any opinion which he wishes to conceal, his 
pupils will become as fully indoctrinated into that as into 
any which he publishes. 2862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. 274 
May He indoctrinate us into it. 

2 . To teach, inculcate (a subject, etc.), rare. 

2800 T. Green Extracts (1810) 209 The Adventures of St. 

Leon . . do not indoctrinate the unsatisfactory nature of 
boundless opulence and immortal youth. 1868 M. Pattisok 
A cadent . Org. v. 308 The philosophical sciences can only be 
indoctrinated by a master. 

Hence Indo'ctrinated ppl. a.; Indoctrinating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

# 2642 Milton Apol. Sweet . i. To expresse his indoctrinat- 
ing power in what sort him best seem’d. 1644 — Educ. 
(1780) 183 Then will be required a special! reinforcement of 
constant and sound endoctrinating to set them right and 
firm. 2870 Anderson Missiotis Atuer. Bd. IV. xly. 471 
Churches .. each with its indoctrinated native pastor. 
Indoctrination (incVi-tiw'-Jbu). [n. of ac- 
tion from prec.] Instruction ; formal teaching. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1, vii. 25 Postulates, very 
uccommodable unto Junior indoctrinations. 1668 H. More 
Diz>. Dial. iv. ix. (1723) 309 His Indoctrinations touching 
the Centre of the Soul in the Heart. 2843 Taft's Mag. 
IX. 752 A science to be understood by the indoctrination 
of the understanding. 1865 M. Pattison Scmt. 723 The 
positivist knows of no other education than indoctrination. 
Indo ctrinator. rare, [ngent-n. in L. form 
from Indoctkinate : see -or.j One who indoc- 
trinates. In recent Diets, 

f Indo*ctrine, V. Obs . Also 5-7 en-. [ME. 
endoc trine, a. OF. cndoctrine-r (12th c. in Littre*), 
f. en - — L. in- + doctrine , parallel to Pr. cndoctrinar , 
It. indottrinare, L. type *indocirIndre ; the prefix 
at length conformed to Latin type: see In- 2 .] 
irans. To teach, instruct ,* = Indoctrinate. 

a. a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 212 For to norisshe 
orphelyns and for to eudoctrine hem in vertu and science. 
2483 Caxton Cato Avb, To teche and endoctryne hyr all 
good condicions. a 3533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) Ee iij b, Olde wyse men ought to endoctrine the 
yonge people. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint s This 
Ptolomeus Philadelphus was endoctrined in the Science of 
good letters by Strabo. 

( 3 . 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 28 Sayeng she wolde in her 
goodly scyence In short space me so well indoctryne. *549 
Compt. Scot. To Rdr. 14 To disput ande tyl indoctryne the 
maneir of the veyris ande of the batellis. 2624 Gee Foot 
out of Snare v. 29 It plaseth God. .to indoctrine the inno- 
cent, to refute the insolent. 3820 Scott Monast. xiv, *1 hat 
all -to-be-unparalleled volume . . which indoctrines the rude 
in civility. 

Indoxtrinize, v. rare. [f. indoctrine or in- 
doctrinatc + -jze ; cf. Doctbinize.] trans. => 
Indoctkinate i. Hence Indo ctrlniza-tlon. 

l85l Thorndury Turner (1862) I. 39 Turner .. there 
received . . both health and learning — once 

oxygenized and indoctrinized. 2887 New I rinceton Rev. 
Jan. 32 All that remains for specific indoctrimzation may 
easily be left to the Sabbath-scnools and the churches. 

Imdo-Europe'an, a . and sb . [f. Indo- 1 + 

EunoPEAN.] 

A. adj. Common to India and Europe; applied 
to the great family or class of cognate languages 
(also called Ikdo-Germakio and Autan, q.v.) 
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spoken over the greater part of Europe and ex- 
tending into Asia as far as northern India, and to 
the race or its divisions characterized by the use of 
one or other of these languages. * 

The earliest name for this family of 'languages, and, both 
from priority of date and superior fitness of expression, 
having greater claims than Indo-Germanic. 

1814 [Dr. T t Young] in Q. Rev. X. 255 (A delungs Mi - 
tkridates) Another ancient and extensive class of languages, 
united by a .greater number of resemblances than can well 
be altogether accidental, may be denominated the Indo- 
european, comprehending the Indian, the West Asiatic, 
and almost all the European languages. Ibid. 256 Classes 
and Families .. II. Indoeuropean: Sanscrit, Median, Ara- 
bian, Greek, German, Celtic, Latin, Cantabrian, Sclavic. 
3815 [Dr. T. D. Whitaker] Ibid* XI V. 97 {Hermes Scythi- 
cim) Of the five classes which we denominated Monosyl- 
labic, Indoeuropean, Tataric, African, and American, the 
fit st two only are to be considered as constituted ac- 
cording to ’correct philological principles. 1826 Prichard 
Phys. Hist. Mankind v. t. 491 By some the term of Indo- 
European, by others that of Indo-German dialects, has 
been applied to the whole class of idioms which are found 
to be thus allied. The former of these terms is pre- 
ferable to the latter, and indeed to any other, as being the 
most general. 1831 — Eezzicm Origin Celtic Nat. 20 
Adelung and Murray have regarded the Celtic as a branch 
of the Indo-European stock. 1841 Latham Eng. Lang. i. 
3 That the Celtic languages were Indo-European has lately 
been demonstrated by Dr. Prichard. 1871 Morris Hist . 
Outl. Eng. Acrid. (1873) 6 The Indo-European family com- 
prehends nearly all the languages of Europe, and all those 
Indian dialects which have sprung from the pld Hindu 
language (Sanskrit). 3877 Papillon Man. Com far, Philol. 
(ed. 2) 12 The original home of the Indo-European or 
Aryan nations. Ibid., The position of an Indo-European 
people. 1884 Rhys Celtic Britain 1 The great group of 
nations which has been variously called Aryan, Indo- 
European, Indo-Germanic, Indo-Celtic, and Japhetic. 

b. Pertaining or belonging to the Indo-European 
family of languages or peoples, as Indo-European 
root , philology , culture , etc. 

B. sb. 1. A member of the Indo-European race ; 
an Aryan. 

1871 Morris Hist. Outl. Eng. Acrid. 10 The language 
of the primitive Indo-Europeans had its local varieties or 
dialects. 

2. An Indianized European, rare. 

1825 Heber Jml. (1828) II. 343 One of these Indo- 
Europeans is an old Colonel, of French extraction, but com- 
pletely Indian in colour, dress, language, and ideas. 

Indogsean (indod^f-an, -gran), a. [f. mod.L. 
Indogcea , f. Indo- 1 + Gr. -yafa the earth + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Indogxa , the zoological region 
(also called Iiidian) comprising India, China, the 
Eastern Peninsula, and the Indo-malayan archi- 
pelago, as far as Wallace’s line. 

1885 Gill in Proc. Biol. See. Washington II. 17 We see 
reason for admitting nine primary divisions^ of the earth’s 
inland surface characterised by major associations of animals. 

. .(3) The Indogaean. Ibid. 19 The Indogaean realm. 1899 
W. L. & P. L. Sclater Geog. Mammals. 

Indogen (i'ndpdsen). Chetn. [f. Indo- 2 + 
-gen 1.] A name for the group C 6 H 4 <^^^ 


the double molecnle of which (di-indogen) consti- 
tutes indigo-blue. Hence Indoffe-nic a. in I. acid 
= Indoxylic acid. Xndo’genide, a compound of 
indogen with another radical, as indogen ide of ben- 
zoic aldehyde y or of pyruric acid. Indigo-blue is 
the indogenide of pseudo-isatin, or di-indogen. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Indogen. 189* Morlev & Muir 
Diet. Chetn. III. 7 Indoxyl forms condensation products, 
called indogenides, with bodies containing a CO group. 

Itndo-Ge’rman, a. rare. = next. 

1826 [see Indo-European a.] 1847 Prichard Rep. Brit. 
Assoc. 241 The Indo-European, sometimes termed Indo- 
German, and, by late writers, Arian or Iranian languages. 
1880 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 262 These forms are an 
indelible feature of all Indo-German tongues. 


I:ndo-Germa*nic, a. [f. Indo- 1 + Germanic, 
ad. Ger. indogerman isch.~\ — Indo-European a., 
Aryan a. 

Indo-Germanic ’ is a term of later introduction than 
* Indo-European', and of German origin, appearing first, so 
far as yet traced (see Gustav Meyer in Indoger. Forschungcn 
II. 125-130), in Klaproth Asia Polyglot t a, 1823. _With 
Klaproth it seems to have been a kind of abbreviation of 
the expression (used by him in an earlier work) * die grosse 
Indisch-Medisch-Sclavisch-Germanische V&lkerkette, die 
vom Ganges bis zu den Britannischen tnseln reicht naming' 
the two extreme members of the ethnological ‘ chain When 
Celtic was shown to be a still more extreme member of the 
same series, ‘ indogermanisch * lost its appropriateness, and 
some scholars tried to substitute indokeltisch , * Indo-Celtic 
in Fr. indo-cchtquc, while others, as Bopp in his Ver- 
gieichende Grammatik, gave preference to the more com- 
prehensive indoeuropdisch , the equivalents to which, Indo- 
European, indo-europten , were also favoured in Great 
Britain and France. But the employment of ‘indoger- 
manisch’ on the title-page of Pott's Eiynwlognche Forsch- 
ungcn au/detn Gebicte der indogervtanischen Sprachen 
(1833-36) popularized this term in Germany, whence under 
the influence of German textbooks, or of teachers trained in 
Germany, it has come into English use, and is mow probably 
more used than ‘ Indo-European’.) 

1835 [Dr. Rosen] in Q. 7 ml. F.duc. Apr. 332 {Reznczu of 
Pott), The family of the Indo-Germanic languages may, 
according to Mr. Pott, be divided into five branches, 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIII. 308/2 'The following table taken from 
Pott’s E tymologische Forschungcn contains a list of the 
principal transformations of letters in some of the Indo- 
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Germanic languages, 1848 Latham Eng. Lang. (ed. 2) iv. 
§ 31 Until the Celtic was shown by Dr. Prichard to have 
the same affinities with the Latin, Greek, .. Sanskrit, and 
Zend^ as those tongues had with -each other," the class in 
Question was called Indo-Germanic ; since, up to that time, 
the Germanic languages had formed its western limit. 2866 
Comh. Mag. Nov. 631 The highest forms of Indo-Germanic 
culture. 1877 Papillon Man. Comfar. Philol. (ed. 2) 10 
The name Indo-Germanic, employed by many German 
scholars, is hardly comprehensive enough of the European 
branch of the family. 

Hence Tndo-Germanist, a student of Indo-Ger- 
manic philology. 

1889 Mayhew in Academy 17 Aug. 104/3, I hardly think 
that any Indo Germanist would be found at the present 
day to favour such an hypothesis. 1896 Lloyd , Ibid. 
7 Mar. 203/2 A Phonetik for Indogerman is tsl ’ 

f Indo-gged, a. Obs. rare [f. In - 2 + dog.] 

2611 Florio, Incanito , indogged, become currish. 

[Indoice, error for Indore vi] 

Indoin (i-nd^m). Chem. [f, Indo - 2 + -in.] 
A blue dye-stuff, C 32 H 20 N.,O c , related to indigo. 

1884 in CassdPs Eticycl. Diet, 1890 Morley & Muir 
Diet. Chem. II. 760/2. 

t X ndois. Obs. rare. In 4-5 yndoys. [a. OF. 
Indois : cf. Gbegois.] a. The language of India. 

b. pi. Indians. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 5009 be son-tre . . Entris in with 
yndoyes, & endis in Greke. Ibid. 5072 pis titill was of twa 
tongis tane out & grauen, Of Ebru & of yndoys. c 1400 tr. 
Secret a Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 83 Aftyr he ordre and he 
craft ofgregeys, of yndoys, & of hem of Perse. 

Indole (i‘ndu«i), sb. Chem. Also {impropl) indol. 
[f. Ind(o- 2 + -ol£, from L. oleum oil. (Not -ol, 
as indole has not the structure of an alcohol.)] A 
crystallizable substance (C 8 H 7 N), called also ketole , 
formed in large shining colourless Iaminre, having 
a peculiar but not very powerful odour ; it is ob- 
tained artificially by reduction of indigo-blue, and 
occurs in small quantities in human excrement. 
The pi. indoles is applied to alkylated derivatives 
of indole. 

Indole group , a name for the group including indole, 
isatin, indigo, and related compounds and derivatives. 

1869 Roscoe Chevt. 390 Indol is a crystalline substance 
which forms the starting-point of the indigoseries. 1872WATTS 
Diet. Chetn. VI. 733 Indol, C3H7N .. may be regarded 
as the nucleus of the indigo-group. i88t Ibid. 3rd Suppl. it. 
1089 The clear ethereal solution leaves on distillation a 
reddish oil with the characteristic smell of indole. 1886 
Syd. Soc . Lex. s. v., Indol .. when fused with potash forms 
aniline, and when in solution forms with ozone indigo-blue. 
2893 Morley & Muir Diet. Chem., Indole. 

+ Indole, a. Obs. rare — x . [ad. med.L. in- 
dol-us , f. in- (In- 3) + dolus guile.] Guileless. 

^ 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 126 His congest sone beniemyn vas 
indole and innocent. 

Indolence (i’ndAIens). [a. F. indolence (16th 

c. ), or directly ad. L. indolentia freedom from pain, 
insensibility (Cicero), n. of quality f. in- (In- 3) + 
dolent-em , pres. pple. of dolere to be pained.] 

+ 1. Insensibility or indifference to pain; want of 
feeling. Obs . 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 69 Clemencie and Mild- 
nesse, [they say it is the meane] betweene senselesse Indo- 
lence and Crueltie. 2706 [see Indolency i], 1723 Pres. 
State Russia I. 153 A Russian values neither Life nor 
Death, and undergoes capital Punishment with unparalleled 
Indolence. 

f 2. Freedom from pain ; a state of rest or ease, 
in which neither pain nor pleasure is felt. Obs. 

2656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (2702) 235/1 Indolence, 
which Epicurus held, they esteem not pleasure, nor want 
of pleasure, .for Indolence is like the state of a sleeping 
Man. 1702 S. Parker tr. Cicero’s De Fitiibus ii. 56 
D'you know, said I, what Hieronymus Rhodius has allotted 
for the Summum Bonumt I know, said Torquatus, he 
resolves it into Nihil dolere. Mere Indolence. 2713 Berke- 
ley Hylas <$• Phil. 1. Wks. 1872 I. 269, I could rather pall 
it an indolence. It seems to be nothing more than a priva- 1 
tion of both pain and pleasure. 2751 Earl Orrery Re - 1 
marks Szuift (1752) 113 That tranquility of mindj and 
indolence of body which he made his chief ends. 

b. Path. Absence of pain (in a tumour : cf. In- 
dolent 1). 

2758 J. S. Le Dran’s Obs. Surg. (2771) 219 The Pain or In- 
dolence of the Tumour indicates the Quality of the Contents. 

3. The disposition to avoid trouble ; love of ease ; 
laziness, slothfulness, sluggishness. 

1720 Steele Tatter No. 132 ? x Heavy honest Men, with 
whom I have passed many Hours with much Indolence. 
1784 Johnson Let. to Langton 12 July, That voluntary 
debility which modern language is content to term in- 
dolence. _ 1816 Scott Fam. Lett. 14 Nov. ^1894) I. xii. 
376 He is one of the many many hundreds in whom in- 
dolence has strangled ^genius. _ 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India I. 23 Passing his days in indolence and indulgence. 
1878 R. \V. Dale Led. Preach, iii. 63 Some men fail as 
preachers through intellectual indolence. 

7 1’ndolency. Obs. [ad. L. indolentia : see 
prec. and -ency.J 
1. = Indolence 1. 

1*577 tr - Ballinger's Decades (1592) 301 The vnsauerie 
opinion of the Stoickes, touching their Indolentia or lacke 
of greefe.] 2622 Donne Sertn. xvi. 259 He wept not 
inordinately, but he came nearer Excesse then Indolency. 
2662 H. More Enthus. Tri. 42 That affected, and not 
altogether unattainable power of Indolency amongst the 
Heathen. 2706 ^ Phillips, Indolence, or Indolency, a being 
insensible of Pain or Grief. 


. INDOMITABLE., 

, 2 . 5= Indolence 2. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ii. xll (1632) 275 The sect of 
Philosophic, that hath most preferred sensualitie, hath also 
placed the same but to inaolencie or unfeeling of paine 
1689 Popple tr Locke's ist Let. Toleration 6 Civil Interests 

I call Life, Liberty, Health, and Indolency of Body. x6oo 
Locke Hum. Vnd. it. xx. § to Despair . . sometime pro- 
ducing uneasiness or pain sometimes rest and indolency. 

3 . = Indolence 3. 

1741 Middleton Ciccn 1 . i. 48 The indolency of his 
ancestors. 

Indolent (i'hdolent), a. (sb.) [ad. late L. in- 
dolent-em (Jerome: ‘dicamus aTTTjKyfjKOTcs indo- 
lentes sive indolor io 5 *) , f, tti- (In- 3 ) + dolens griev- 
ing, Dolent. Cf. F. indolent (1 6-1 7th c.).] 

1 . Path . Causing no pain, painless; esp. in indolent 
tumour , ulcer. 

2663 Boyle Usef. Exp . Nat. Philos. 11. i, 25 Curing 
of cancers . . by the outward application of an indolent 
powder. 2713 R. Russell in Phil. Trans. XXVIII, 277 
An Indolent Tumour in her Breast. 2783 Pott Chirurg. 
!^ks. II. 286 _ As he Jay on his back, it was perfectly 
indolent ; but in an erect posture.. he complained of pain. 
2804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 58, I was led To inouire 
further, whether the surface might not be sometimes irrit- 
able and sometimes indolent. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin - 
Tattdon 11. nr. iii. 233 Ceratum Cantharidis..is used to .. 
stimulate issues and indolent ulcers. 

*J*b. loosely. Of a pain : Very slight. Obs. 

. * 75 8 J- S . Le Draft's Observ . Surg. (177:) 155 He felt an 
indolent Pain on the Shoulder. 

2 . Of persons, their disposition, action, etc. : 
Averse to toil or exertion ; slothful, lazy, idle. 

2720 Steele Tatler No. 132 r 4 A good-natured indolent 
Man. 1711 Addison Sfect. No. 5 r x To gratifie the 
Senses, and keep up an indolent Attention in the Audience. 
2744 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. xciv. 324 , 1 am 
naturally indolent and without application to any kind of 
business. 1839 Longf. Hyperion t. vi. An easy and in- 
dolent disposition. 2885 S. Cox Ex/osit. Scr. 1. ix. 112 [To] 
rouse the indolent and indifferent. 

trattsf. 2839 Longf. Hyperion m. i. Through the 
meadow winds the river — careless, indolent. 
fB. sb. An indolent person. Obs. 

X’jtO'Humourist 49 The Indolent remains in Suspense and 
Anguish. 1820 Splendid Follies 1 . 144 * Yes, yes, 1 see her 
replied the fair indolent. 

Hence I-ndolentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Indolently (rndtflentli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an indolent or lazy manner. 

a 2719 Addison (T.), While lull’d by sound, and un- 
disturb’d by wit, Calm and serene you indolently siu 276a 
Goldsm. Cit. IK xiv, I perceived a little shrivelled creature 
indolently reclined on a sofa. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus iv. 
25 Indolently now She rusts, a life in autumn. 2885 Leeds 
Mercury 31 Jan. 6/5 If . . we indolently decide to do nothing 
at all, we shall soon see the result. 

II Indoles (i'ndtiliz). rare. [L. indoles, f. indu- 
in, within + *ol- to grow (the stem found in 
Abolish, Adolescent, Adult). Cf. OF. indole, 
Sp. indole 1 ) Innate quality or character. . 

2673 O. Walker Educ. ix. 93 He must be treated ; ns the 
Brachmans did their children, whose indoles they disliked. 
2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11, iv, 260 Such is the indoles 
of the Humane Nature, where it is not strangely over- 
grown with Barbarousness. 2882 Q, Rev. July 214 Every 
language has its own ‘indoles*. 

Indoline (rncfalain). Chem. [f. Indole + -ine.J 
A polymer of indole, C J6 H 14 N 3 , formed by heating 
leucindigo with barium hydrate, zinc-dust, and 
water, crystallizing in long bright yellow needles. 

2884 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1892 in Morley & Muir 
Did. Chem . II. 760, 

Indology (ind^*lod3i). [f.lNDo- 1 +- logy.] The 
study of Indian history, literature, philosophy, etc. 

2888 T rubtter's Monthly List Oct, 234 There is not a 
single branch of Indology-— with, perhaps, the single excep- 
tion of Vedjc studies — which will not gain very considerably 
by its publication. 2895 Atlantic Monthly Mar. 399. 

So Xndolo’gian, a student of Indology. 

2897 A. Drucker tr. Iheri tig's Evol. Aryan 20 The 
endeavour of Indologians to attribute the highest possible 
degree of civilization to the mother-nation. 

fin do 'in able, a. Obs. rare . [ad. L. indom- 
abilis , f. in- (In- 3 ) + doniabilis tameable, f. domare 
to tame. Cf. OF. indo viable . ] Un tameable. 

2623 Cocker am, Indomable, not to bee tamed. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. x-jzZ Morgan Algiers I. iff. 47 Inhabit- 
ants, no less indomable than the very Leopards it breeds. 
Hence f Indo'niableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Indomage, obs. var. of Endamage v. 
Indomitable (ind/mritabT), a. [ad. late L. 
iiidomitdbilis, f. in - (In- 3 ) + domitare to tame : 
see Domitable.] 

1. That cannot be tamed ; untameable. ? Obs. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trax>. 13 The inhabitants so Indomit- 
able. 2653 A. Wilson fas. I, 162 Indomitable^ Spirits by 
gentle usage may be tamed and brought to obedience. 

b. Of temper and the like : passing into 2. 

2828 Scott F. M. Perth ix. Personal qualities of wisdom 
and valour, mingled with indomitable pride. 2828 D Israeli 
Chas. I, II. ii. 40 The genius of Richelieu alone could at 
once subdue an indomitable aristocracy. *874 Green Short 
Hist. vii. § 2. 347 The temper of the man remained indomit- 
able as ever. 

2 . Of persons, etc. : That cannot be overcome or 
subdued by labour, difficulties, or opposition ; un- 
yielding ; stubbornly persistent or resolute. Usually 
appro bative. (The ordinary’ use.) 
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>830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) H. 133 A rugged, deep-rooted, 
indomitable strength. 1856 Kane Arct. Exj>l. II. xiv. 145 
The natives, as indomitable as their dogs, made the entire 
circuit of Dallas Bay. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 427 
He has by indomitable energy overcome obstacles under 
which most persons would have sunk. 1873 Smiles Hugue- 
nots Fr. I. vi. (1881) 100 They were alike indomitable and 
obstinate in their assertion of the rights of conscience. 

Hence Indomitability, Indo-mitableness, the 
quality of being indomitable. 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. I. 311 This_ young 
prince.. obtained singular importance through his spirit, his 
indomitability. i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 116 Joel exhibits 
the indomitableness of the locusts, how nothing checks, 
nothing retards them. 

Indomitably (indp-mitabli), adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] Resolutely, stubbornly, unyieldingly. 

1837 Emerson, Addr., A mer. Schol.^ Wks. (Bohn) II. 189 If 
the single man plant himself indomitably on his instincts, 
and there abide, the huge world will come round to him. 
1856 Fkoude Hist. EngAiZs*)}- “■ IJ ? B . oth had imperious 
tempers, and both were indomitably obstinate. 

f Indo’mite, cl. Obs. rare [ad. L. indomit- 
ns, f. in- (In- 3) + domitus , pa. pple. of domare 
to tame.] Untamed, savage. 

1617 J. Salkeld Treat. Paradise 122 (L.) No tiger so 
fierce .. no not any creature, so indomite, but that it was 
subject to man’s dominion, while man were subject to his 
Lord and Maker. 

f Indo- mp table, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [a. F. in- 
domitable (1420 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. in - (In- 3) + 
dompter to tame L. domit-dre .] = Indomitable. 

1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. lii. 208 Emperor of the 
indomptable [ed. 1663 indomitable] Forces of the Elephants 
of the Earth. 

Indonaphtbene (-narfjifn). Chem . [I.Indo- 2 
+ Naphthene.] The hydrocarbon C 9 H g , or 

C 6 H 4 <^^^ ^CH, a clear colourless oil, present 

in coal-tar ; also called indene . 

I*ndone. Chem. [f. Ind(o- 2 + -one.] The 

ketone C 6 H 4 </£°^CH, which may also be 

viewed as the anhydride of di-oxydndonaphthene. 
Indonesian (indemrpan), a . and sb. [f. Indo- 1 
+ Gr. vTjcr-os island + -ian.] a. adj . Of or belong- 
ing to the East Indian islands ; spec . pertaining to 
those Malay inhabitants of these islands who ap- 
proximate to an Indian type. b. sb. An inhabitant 
of the East Indian islands; spec, a member of this 
branch of the Malay race. 

1881 Nature XXIII. 249 That fair element in Malaysia 
which Dr. Hamy proposes to group as Indonesians. 1891 
Athcn&um 10 Oct. 485/1 Interesting aspects or phenomena 
in Indonesian ethnology and folk-lore. 1895 Edits. Rev. 
Oct. 516 The dark Indonesian race. Ibid., The Malagasy 
are Indonesians. 

Indoor, in-door (i-ndoeu), a. {adv.) [For 
earlier within-door (Bacon) , phrase taken attrib. : 
cf. next. In early use generally hyphened.] 

L Pertaining to the interior of a house or other 
building; situated or carried on within doors or 
under cover. (Opposed to cut-door.) 

17 xx Shaptesb .Charac. (1737) II. 430 One admires musick 
and paintings, cabinet-cunositys, and in-door ornaments. 
1774 Foote Cozeners l Wks. 1799 II. 158 He.. does. .more 
in-door christenings than any three of the cloth. 1813 Scott 
Let. to Joanna Baillie 12 Sept, in Lockhart , The indoor 
work does not please me as well. 1856 Kane Arct. ExJ> 1 . 
II. xxix. 206 Gradually accustoming ourselves to indoor 
life and habits. _ 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 131 Part 
of the universal indoor dress of the Persian women, 
b. Within the workhouse or poorhouse. 

1854 Times 24 Dec,, The State, with its vast revenue of 
Poor-rates, its capacious workhouses .. its indoor and out- 
door poor. _ 1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. (ed. 5) p. xxxi. (Con- 
tents'*, The in-door relief given in London is a charge upon 
the whole metropolis, 

2. transf. In an inward position or direction. 

. 1874 J- H. CoLLinsf fetal Mining The water is raised 
in the lower or drawing lift by the up or ‘ in-door ’ stroke of 
the engine. Ibid. 98 The piston-rod, which is attached, .to 
the inner or 1 in-door ’ end . .of the great beam. 

B. adv. = Indoors. 

1884 Tennyson Becket 11, ii. They are plagues enough in- 
door. 

Indoors, in-doors (irndd’-jz), adv. [Orig. 
two words, repr. earlier within doors (see Door 5] : 
sometimes hyphened.] Within or into a house, etc.; 
under cover. (Opposed to out-of-doors.') 

28 . . L. Hunt To Grasshopper 4 Cricket , In doors and out, 
summer and winter.. 2832 Hr. Martineau Demerara iii. 29 
Would they step in-doors and rest. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton ix, Tita rose and said we must go indoors. 1885 
Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman x\\, I am sure she lives 
indoors too much. 

t b. attrib. — Indoor adj. Obs. 

2799 Washington Writ. (2893) XIV. 229 There are many 
sorts of in-doors work, which can be executed in Hail, Rain, 
or Snow, as well as in sunshine. 

Indophane (rndufem). Chem. [f. Indo- 2 + 
Gr. -<pavrjs appearing.] A condensation product, 
C 22 H. 0 N 4 O 4 , a blue substance resembling indigo. 

2875 Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 660 Pure dry indophane is 
of a violet colour, and has a beautiful green metallic lustre. 

Indophenin (-fTnin). Chem. [f. lNDo- 2 + Gr._ 
fpah'-tti' to show, appear + -in.] A condensation- 


product, C 13 H 7 NOS, formed by shaking isatin 
with sulphuric acid and benzene that contains 
thiophene ; obtained as a blue powder exhibiting 
when rubbed a coppery lustre, or in small needles. 

1892 in Morley & Muir Diet. Chem. III. 7. 1896 G. 
M’Gowan tr. Bemthsen s Organ. Chem. (ed. 3) 332 The 
formation of the blue colouring matter Indophenin. 

Indophenol (-frnpl). Chem . [f. Indo- 2 + 

Phenol.] A coal-tar colour used in dyeing, pro- 
duced by the simultaneous oxidation of a phenol 
and a paradiamine ; one of its commercial forms 
is naphthol blue. 

2892 in Morley & Muir Diet. Chem. III. 7. 
Indophile (i'ndpfil, -fail), [f. Indo -1 + Gr. 
t pl\os lover, friend.] A lover or champion of the 
natives and interests of India. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 10/1 Sir Fitzroy Kelly comes 
out. .as an Indophile of the most exalted disinterestedness. 
Hence Indo'pbilism, partiality for the natives 
or interests of India ; Indo’pliiUst = Indophile. 

2897 Westm. Gaz. 22 Sept. 2/3 [He] was held up as a 
type of the Indophilists whose educational theories have 
had a bad influence on the natives, 
f Indcvre, var. of Endore Obs. } to glaze with 
yolk of egg, etc. 

a 2655 Sir T. Mayerne Archimag. Anglo-Gall. ^ cxxlv. 
(1658) 79 Take some Potters moulds, .and indore [pr. indove] 
them over with a little melted butter. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury ill. 83/1 Indoicc [error for Indorrc), is to rub the 
in-side of the Coffin of a Pie, with Butter very thin. 

Indo*rsable, a. Another form of Endorsable : 
cf. Indorse. 

2704-2809 [see Endorsable]. 

+ IndoTsate, pa. pple. Sc. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
indorsalus } pa. pple. of indorsdre , taken as = Sc. 
indorsiti] Indorsed. 

c 2470 Henryson Mot. Fab. vi. {Sheep 4 Dog ) iv, The 
rauin, as to his office weill effeird, Indorsate hes the write. 

Indorsation (ind/js^Jan). [n. of action from 
Indorse v. : chiefly Sc. ; see quot. 1849.] The 
action of indorsing, indorsement. 

1540 Sc. Acts Jos. V (1597) c. 74 That na indorsation sail 
haue faith.. hot they that ar signed with the saids signettes. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Indorsation , an indorsing ; or a 
bearing, or laying on the back. 2752 Louthian Form of 
Process (ed. 2) 175 The Indorsations, certifying, that every 
thing required of him by the said Writs, was done. 7766 
W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 339 The indorser . . remits it 
to his correspondent, with an indorsation or transference 
of property. 2826 Scott Anttq. xv, Ancient Indorsation of 
Letters of Importance. 2849 Gilbart Banking (ed. 5) 20 
Should we say indorsement or indorsation? In England, 
we always use the word indorsement . . In Scotland, the 
term more generally used is indorsation. 1892 Stevenson 
& L. Osbourne Wrecker (ed. 2) 270 This hearty indorsation 
clinched the proposal. 2892 Annual Rep . Exam. Papers 
Inst. Bankers Scott. 46 What effect can be given to endor- 
sation of a Deposit Receipt to a third party? 

Indo’rse, v another form of Endorse v ., q.v. 
Etymologically, indorse is the fully latinized type 
(conformed to med.L. indorsdre ), while endorse is 
a partially latinized form of the earlier ME. endoss , 
OF. endoss er. 

_ Indorse is the form found in legal and statutory use, and 
in most political economists; it js also that approved in all 
American dictionaries ; in English use, according to Bithell 
{Counting-house Dictionary , ed. 2893), ‘as to the forms 
Indorse and Endorse , practice appears to be entirely con- 
trolled by the taste of the writer ’ ; but Endorse is said by 
business men to be now almost universal in English com- 
mercial use. So with the derivatives except Indorsation 
(which is now almost exclusively in Scotch use). 

2547-2822 [see Endorse v, i 0 ]. 2849 Gilbart Banking 
(ed. 5) 20 All legal writers write indorse. 2866 Crump 
Banking 222 On indorsing a bill or note to another person, 
care should be taken to spell the indorsee’s name correctly. 
2891 Lazo Times XC. 409/1 The writ was indorsed with 
a claim for the removal of two of the trustees. 2893 Eazv 
Times Rep. LXVIII. 441/r A memorandum of that date 
was indorsed upon the indenture of the 6th Oct. 1887. 

Indorsee (hndpisf*)* See also Endorsee, [f. 
prec. + -ee.] One in whose favour a note or bill 
is indorsed. 

2754 Diet. Arts 4 Sc. I. 300 The indorsee is to receive the 
money of the first drawer, if he can. 2766 W. Gordon Gen. 
Counting-ho. 340 The holder or last indorsee. 2767-2809 
[see Endorsee]. 28x7 W. Selwyn Lazo Nisi Pritis (ed. 4) 
II. 1 1 86 The legal title . . of the indorsee of a bill of lading, 
may be impeached on the ground of fraud. x8ao Gilbart 
Banking (ed. 5) 55 The person who indorses a bill is called 
the indorser ; the person to whom it is indorsed is called the 
indorsee [ed. 2, 1828, Juts endorses, endorser, endorsed, en- 
dorsee]. 2866 Crump Banking 122 A payee indorsing a bill 
not_ negotiable is liable to his indorsee; for each . indorser 
as it were takes the place of a new drawer. 2888 Times 
3 Nov. 9/4 The indorsee of the bill was a fictitious person. 

Indo rsement. [Another form of Endorse- 
ment ; see Indorse v .] The action of indorsing 
a document ; the signature or writing on the back 
of such document ; spec, that by which- a bill or 
cheque is made payable to another person. 

2586-28 66 [see Endorsement]. 

IndoTser. Also 8 -or. [Another form of En- 
dorser : see Indorse vi] One who indorses a 
bill or document. 

x 743 _i 849 C sc c Endorser]. 2766 [see Indorsation]. 2849, 

2 856 (see Indorsee]. 

Indoss {pa. pple. Indost) : see Endoss v. 


f Indo*t, v var. of Endote v. Obs. f to endow. 
2520 Charters , etc. Peebles (1872) 50 The said Schir Patrifc 
sail indot gyf and infeft certane landis . . in honor of God. 

t Indot ate, v. Obs. rare - A * [f. ppl. stem of L. 
indotare to endow. Cf. Dotate.] trans. To dower. 

2647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. clxxxv. 815 The Profectional! 
Revolution having the Signe of the seventh ascending . . 
giveth hopes of Marriage (if indotated), and strong caution 
to be carefull of trusting Martiall men. 

I Indou'btable, a. Obs. rare — 1 . [Ik- 3 .] 
That cannot be doubted ; indubitable. 

*557 N. T. m (Genev.) Ep. * xv, Jesus Christ was declared by 
certeyn and indoubtable testimonies to be him, and nonother, 
y* shulde come. 

t IndoTfbted, a. Obs. rare. Also Sc. 6 
-doutit, 7 -dowtit. [In- 3 .] Undoubted. 

2467 Poston Lett. No. 575 II. 306 He thynkyth in- 
doubted that William Worcetre shuld not be unremembred 
of this. 1563 W1N3ET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 
66 We dar..embrase the samin as the indoutit veritie. 2598 
J. Racster Ansnv. Alabaster 6 The Apostles were the in- 
doubted and authentical scribes of the Holy Ghost. 

Hence + Indoirbtedly adv. (also Indou-btly), 
undoubtedly. 

2563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 132 
3our fathens afoir 30U hes bein men haifand indoutitlie the 
samin giftis. 2606 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1816) IV. 291 The 
Infinite commoditie and contentment, quhilk Indowtlie they 
sail ressaue be the same. 

Indow, -meat, obs. forms of Endow, -ment. 
Xndoxyl (indp'ksil). Chem. [f. Indo-2 + OxYL.] 
A brownish oil, C s H-NO, isomeric with Oxindole, 
formed, with evolution of carbonic acid gas, when 
indoxylic acid is heated above its melting point; 
it is converted by oxidation into indigo-blue. 
Hence Indoxylic a., in /. acid, C 9 H 7 N 0 3 , a 
white crystalline precipitate, slightly soluble in 
water, and converted by air or oxidizing agents 
into indigo-blue : its salts'are Indo-xylates. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Indoxyl. 1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 
I. 899 Albuminous [urine] and containing indoxyl and castst 
1897 Ibid. IV. 287 The most important of these are the in- 
doxyl and skatoxyl sulphates of potash. 

Indraft : see Indraught. 

•[ Indra’gon, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 en-. [f. 
In- 2 + Dragon sb. ; cf. It. indragarc, iudracare 
(Florio, 1598).] trans. To convert into a dragon, 
invest with the form or character of a dragon. 

1611 Florio, Indrncr.tr, endragoned, become a Dragon. 
a 17 xx Ken Hymnothco Poet. wks. 3721 III. 20S Lucifer 
now in-dragon ’d stveli’d with Pride. 

t Indrape, v. Obs. [f. In- 2 + Drape v. Cf. 
It. indrapparc to put into clothes, OF. endraper 
to drape.] trans. To make into cloth ; to weave. 

2622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 56 An Epitome of all 
former Acts concerning the indraping of Wools. 2636 
Strafford Lett. (1739) U. 19 So long as they did not indrape 
their own Wools. 2778 Phil. Surv. S. Irel. 344 Suffering 
Ireland to indrap her own wool. 2843 Mozley Ess., Ld. 
Strafford I. 42 England at present indraped Irish wools. 

Indraught, indraft (i nidraft). [f. In adv. 
11 d + Draught : ci indrawn, etc., and draw in, 
Draw v. 82.] 

1 . The act of drawing j„ . inward attraction. 

2682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. in. § 22 Having been long 

tossed in the ocean of this world, he will by that time feel 
the in-draught of another, unto which this seems but pre- 
paratory. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. 289 The Dutch rail that 
part of this Coasq the Land of Indraught, (as if it mag- 
netically drew Ships too fast to it). 2749 -F. Smith Voy. 
Disc. II. 267 Being also dubious as to the Indraught of the 
Fall, the Boats came to an Anchor. 2751 Smollett Per. 
Pic. J1779) I. xviii. 266 Better be sucked into the gulph of 
Florida, than once get into the indraught of a woman. 
2891 Daily Nezvs 7 Sept. 6/5 The indraft of the towns is 
irresistible, and usually in silence, but with decision, and 
* for good the capable young men abandon country 
labour. 

2 . An inward flow, stream, or current, as of water 
or air ; esp. a current setting towards the land or 
np an estuary, etc. ; a draught of air into a confined 
space ; an influx, inrush. 

2594 Blundevil Exerc. vn. liv. {1636) 744 The Sea wil- 
flow more by one point of the Compasse in the spring-tides, 
.. in every' River, that hath any indraft. 2598 Hakluyt 
Voy. I. 122 Hee sayd that those foure Indraughts were 
drawne into an inward gulfe or whirlepoole, with so great a. 
force, that the ships which once entred therein, could by no 
meanes be driuen backe againe. 2622 Sir R. Hawkins 
V oy. S. Sea (1847) 141 In some bayes, where are great in- 
draughts, it [the tide] higheth eight or ten foote. 27x9 Du 
Foe Crusoe 1. iii, To avoid the Indraft of the Bay or Gulf 
of Mexico. 2794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. I. iv. 102 
The larger the fire, the sharper is the indraught of the air. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vii. (1856) 54 The Esquimaux, 
too, . , assert the existence of a well-marked indraft. 1858 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea v. § 283 These indraughts are 
known as monsoons at sea ; on the land, as the prevailing 
winds of the season, 
b. transf. and fg. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rec. Torver 24 To abate the 
mighty indraught of Forraine Manufactures. 1851 Kuskin* 
Stones Ven. I. App. viii. 360 This indraught of the Lom- 
bard energies upon the Byzantine rest, like a wild north, 
wind descending into a space of rarified atmosphere. 

1 3 . A place where the water flows into the land y 
an inlet ; an inward passage. Obs. 

1570-6 Lambarde Pcrarnb. Kent (2826) 234 Winch be-- 
tokenethnn Indraught (or I nlett) of water into the laude,. 
out of, and besides the maine course, of the Sea, or ol a 
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River. 1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 284 They have also vast In- 
draughts of some hundred Miles within Land, 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsk. 30 The one. .is received by a rocky subterraneous 
indraught, and appears no more. 1706 Phillips, Indraught , 
a Gulph or Bay that runs in between two Lands. - 
f b. fig, ‘ Inlet ; passage inwards * (J.). Obs. 
a i6z6 Bacon (J,), Navigable rivers are indraughts to 
attain wealth. 

+ 4. Revenue, income ; ‘ toll or. duty collected at 
a port* (Jam.). Sc, Obs. [Cf. S\v. indragt re- 
venue, income, rent.] 

1633 Sc. Acts Chas. / (1814) V. 93 Grantit. .the port and 
harberie of the said burgh of Bruntiland callit the port of 
grace with the indraucht thairofand prymegilt of all shipes 
coming to the said port. 

Indrawal (i'n|drg:al). rare. [f. In adv. + 
Dbaw v. + -At, after ■withdrawal The act of 
drawing in: = Indh aught i. 

1869 Blackmorf. Loma D. viii. (1889) 50 Centred (as it 
might he) with a bottomless indrawal. 1884 Proctor in Gd. 
Words no The indrawal of water below the sea-floor. 
Indrawing (i*n|drg:ig), vbl.sb. [lx adv. n c.] 
The action of drawing in. 

J398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 111. xv[i], (Add. MS. 
27944) If. 23/j pe kepmge of pe kinde hete is a temperat 
indrawinge of coold ater. 

I*ndraw:ing, ppl a. [In adv . na.] That 
draws in or inward. 

- 1598 Hakluyt Voy, I. 122 Purposely described all the 
Northerne Islands, with the indrawing seas. 18 86 C. A. 
Young in Nciv Princeton Rev. Jan. 51 The moon is con- 
tinually moving faster and faster, as if upon an indrawing 
spiral which ultimately would precipitate her upon the 
earth. 1892 Tennyson St. Telemachus , Borne along by 
that full stream of men, Like some old wreck on some in- 
drawing sea. 

Indrawn, ppl. a. [In adv. 1 1 b.] Drawn in. 

a. as ad/., or before sb. (i'n|drgn). 

1751 Eliza Heywood Betsy Thoughtless IV. 168 He stood 
undistinguished in the circle ., with a kind of an indrawn 
reserve. x8io Southey Kehama iv. v, She saw the start and 
shudder, She heard the in-drawn groan. 1856 Mrs. 
BrownIng Aur, Leigh, vi. 627 And then with indrawn 
steady utterance said. 

b. as pple., or after sb. (injtlrom). 

1865 Swinburne Atalanta 1336 With chin aslant indrawn, 
to a. tightening throat. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion n. v. 91 
With sight indrawn he sat, And seemed to listen, 
t Indrea’d, v. Obs. rare — \ [f. In-* + Dread 
v. (Cf. adread, OF. ondrxdan .)] To dread in- 
wardly ; to feel an inward or secret dread. 

1584 Hudson Du B arias' Judith 1. 57 So Isaaks sonnes 
indreading for Jo feel This tyrant, who pursued them at the 
heel, Dissundring fled. 

tlndre'nch, v. Obs. Also 6-7011-. [f. In- 2 , 
En- 1 + Drench vi] trans. To * drench 1 or drown 
in something ; to immerse. (Cf. Drench v. 2, 6.) 
Also fig. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 44 My soule .. will en- 
drench mee in .. dolour. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 6- Cr. 1. i. 51 
Reply not in how many Fadomes deepe They lye in- 
drench'd. 1609 Jones Musicall Dreame (T.), If in this 
flesh, where thou indrench’d dost lie, Poore soule, thou 
canst reare up thy limed wings. 1741 Fenning Diet., In - 
drench , to soak ; to drown. 

11 Indri (i'ndri). Also indris. [An erroneous 
application of the Malagasy exclamation indry! 
1 lo 1 behold 1’, or indry izy ! 1 there he is ! *, mis- 
taken by the French naturalist Sonnerat for the 
name of the animal, when first seen by him c 1780 : 
the only Malagasy name is bctbakolo. See quot. 
1893.] A name given to the Babacoote, a lemurine 
animal of Madagascar ( Indris or Lichanotus brevi- 
caudatus ), living in trees, with soft woolly hair, 
very long hind legs, and very short tail. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 461/2 The Indris are inhabitants 
of Madagascar. 1863 ^Huxley Man's Place Nat. 11. 72 In 
that remarkable lemurine form, the Indri {Lichanotus), the 
leg is about as long as the spinal column, while the arm is 
not more than of its length. 1890 Daily News 5 Jan. 
2/6 The avahi is still more nearly related to the indri, of 
which there is not a specimen in the Zoo. 1893 J. Sibree 
in Antananarivo Ann. V. 83 Their native name is Ehbakdlo, 
literally ‘father-child* (or * -boy not Indri , as said by 
Sonnerat, who discovered the species, 
t I*ndried, ppl. a. Obs . [In adv. 1 1 b. ? transl. 
G. eingetrocknct.] Dried inwardly, desiccated. 

1527 Andrew Brnnswykc’s Distyll. Waters Lvj, The 
same water is good for them that have an indryed nature 
and dystroyed. 

Indrunk (i’nidrugk), ppl. a. rare. [In adv. 
11 b.] Drunk in, imbibed. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. B chine's Ran . Whs ., 1 si Afol . Baltk . 
Tylchen 23 It giveth forth that indrunk meek Spirit. 

J 1 Xndru nken, v, Obs. In 4 in-dronkenen. 
[f. In- 1 + Drunken v., after L. inebriare .] trans. 
To make drunken, inebriate : in quot. fig. 

a 1300 E. E.Ps. lxiv. xx Ilxv. xo] Brokes of it in-dronkenand 
[Vulg. riv<ys ejus inebrtans]. 

Indubious (indurbias), a. [f. In- 3 + Dubious ; 
perh. after L. tndttbius not doubtful, certain.] 

1. Not admitting of doubt ; certain, clear, indu- 
bitable. Now rare. 

1624 T. Tames in Ussker's Lett . (x686) 319 The Decretals 
. .will make the matter indubious. 1753 Shuckford Crea - 
tion Pref. 73 To keep cleaT and indubious the Articles of 
our Faith. 1808 J. Barlow Colutnb . Viit. 315 Gives each 
effect its own indubious cause. 1840 Clough Amours de 


Voyage (1874) 238 Am I not free to attend for the ripe and 
indubious instinct 1 

+ 2. Feeling no doubt ; free from doubt. Obs . 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 14 Hence appears 
the vulgar vanity, reposing an indubious confidence in a 
spoonful or two of those ordinary Antipestilential spirits. 

. Hence Indtrbiously adv.,n ot doubtfully; clearly, 
certainly. 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Rellg. xvi. 75 Epistles that 
are indubiously his. <11670 Hacket A bp. Williams j. 
(1692) 38 They that .. were ripe and weighty in their 
answers, were indubiously designed to some place of credit 
and profit. 

Indubitable (indiw'bitab’l), a. (sb.) [a. F. in- 
dubitable (16th c.), or ad. L. indubitabilis : see In- 3 
and Dubitable.] That cannot be doubted ; per- 
fectly certain or evident. 

1625 Conway in Howell's Lett. 1. iv. vii, Prince Charles, 
his rightful and indubitable Heir. 1678 Cudwokth Intell. 
Syst. 1. v. 7x6 Whensoever any thing is thus necessarily in- 
ferred, from what is undeniable and indubitable, this is a 
Demonstration. *725 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 7 Those Pro- 
positions, which contain the most certain and indubitable 
Truths. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 13 That the Americans 
are able to bear taxation, is indubitable. 1871 Blackie 
Four Phases I. X27 Evidence of the most distinct and in- 
dubitable description. 

b. absol. as sb. An indubitable thing or fact. 

X733 Watts Philos. Ess . Pref. A few Indubitables. 

Hence Indirbitableness, the quality of being 
without any doubt. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1849 Fraseds Mag. XL. 522 
Receiving indubitableness, not from this world, but .. from 
the sure and certain truth of the life to come. 

Indubitably (indiS-bit&bU), adv. [f. piec. + 
-LT 2 .] Beyond the possibility of doubt ; unques- 
tionably ; without any doubt. 

1624 Wotton Archil, in Reliq. (1672) 34 There will in- 
dubitably result from either a gracefull and harmonious 
contentment to the Eye. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vil. xviii. 382 Whereunto neither can we indubitably assent. 
1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xx. Parts . . indubitably both 
made and fitted to go together. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. «J- 
Dogma (1876) 108 The way of the Eternal was most indu- 
bitably a way ot peace and joy. 

t In dll’ bit ate, a. Obs. [ad. L. indubiiat-us , 
f. in- (In- 3) + dubitat-us , pa. pple. of dubitare to 
Doubt.] Undoubted, certain. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. eexlix. (1482) 3x8 Eugenye the 
fourth was pesybly chosen in rome by the Cardynals, and 
was very and mdubytate pope. *494 F abyan Chron. v. 
exxiit. 101 He shuld there shewe and proue y* he was the 
indubitat sone of y°_ first _ Clothayre. 1548 Hall Chron. , 
Hen. V 73 The very indubitate heyre general to the crowne 
of Fraunce. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § x6. 281 
Such Monuments of Pagan Antiquity, as are altogether 
unsuspected and indubitate. 

Hence f Indu-'bitately adv., undoubtedly, un- 
questionably, without doubt. 

2538 Leland l tin. 1 . 92 Howbeit the bole Cbirch that now 
standith indubitately was made sins the Conquest.^ i66x 
Glanvill Van. Dogm. xxiiL 227 They . . are indubitately 
assur'd of the Truth, and comparative excellency of their 
receptions. 

+ Indu*bitate, vX Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + L. 
dubitat-us doubted : see prec.] trans. To render 
doubtful or uncertain ; to call in question. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 22 He [the Devil] 
would make men beleeve there is no such creature as him- 
selfe .. and contriveth accordingly many wayes to conceale 
or indubitate his existency. 1660 tr .Amyraldus' Treat, cone. 
Rel/g. hi. ix. 502 He . . might with good reason be judg'd 
troublesome and impertinent for indubitating a thing of so 
constant credit. 

d* Iudu’bitato, v 2 Obs. rare “ [f. In- 3 + L. 

dubitare to doubt; cf. Du bit atf. ».] 'To doubt 
nothing at all’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

f Indubita’tion. Obs. rare [In- 3.J ‘A 
not doubting, a yielding for certain ’ (Phillips, 
1658). 

Iadirbitatively, adv. rare. [In- 3.] In- 
dubitably. 

a 1853 Wardlaw Led. James^ xii. (1869) 186 A case most 
clearly and indubitatively decisive of the point. 1898 \V. J. 
Locke Idols 284 But it was for her happiness. Indubita- 
tively. 

Induce (indi«*s), v. Forms: a. 4-8 enduce, 

6 enduse. p. 5- induce, (6 induse, induice). 
[ad. L. inducere to lead into, to introduce, etc., f. 
in- (In- 2 ) + diicert to lead. In early use the prefix 
was commonly assimilated to that of OF. enduire 
(pres. subj. enduise ) : see Endue. The L. verb 
developed a number of special senses, some of 
which are represented by obsolete uses in English.] 

1. trans. To lead (a person), by persuasion or 
some influence or motive that acts upon the will, 
to (jcinlo, funto) some action, condition, belief, 
etc.; to lead on, move, influence, prevail upon 
(any one) to do something, a. Of persons, personal 
action, influence, etc. 

a. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints. , Egipciane 562 A 1 vtbyr als, J>at 
I mycht enduce to b at f°ly* Ibid., Baftista 773 pe caynis 
brut hire . . with cristine wes enducyt sa hat he baptysme , 
can haly ta. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v.xcvii.71 She lafte nat to 
enduce and toume her Lord to the faith ^ in all that she ' 
myght. ss *3 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxiu 40S He. .sayd, ; 
he wolde go himselfe to Angolesme to the prince^ and to 
the lordes that be ther, trastyng to . . enduse them. 1533 . 


More Attsxv, Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1044/2 To enduce theym 
the better to the beliefe of his great kindnes. 1633 T. Staf- 
ford Pac. Hib. 11. xxiii. (1810) 422 Willingly enduced for 
just respects, to disengage themselves. 

Pi c *44° Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 199 Ful perylous it is 
to inducyn & steryn an-oJ>er to synne. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. vi. (1520) 67 b/i He induced the noble men to swere 
that .. they sholde chese Octavianus his sone pope. 1490 
— Eneydos xxtv. 90 She can not by no wyse induce herselfc 
to gyue a reste vnto her eyen by a lityll slepe. 2531 Elyot 
Gov. 1. v, To induce them in-to a contention with their in- 
feriour companions. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utopia 11. ix. 
(1895) 272 It he coulde not by fayre and gentle speche induce 
them vnto his opinion. 1607 Shaks. Cor. t. ix. 16, I haue 
done as you haue done. .Induc'd as you haue beene. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 159 Hee perswaded them for the 
space of a whole yeare .. and at last induced them to leave 
their riches . . and to follow him. _ 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Red. 1. § 3, I have the more willingly induced myself to 
this unequal task, out of the hope of contributing somewhat 
to that blessed end. 1679 Animadv. Sp. 5 Jesuits 20 That 
Prince., who induces his Subjects into Heresie. 1793 
Burke Conduct Minority Wks. 1842 I. 620 To induce us to 
this, Mr. Fox laboured hard to make it appear fete.]. 1839 
Bailey Festus xvii. (1852) 223 Where is the spirit which 
induced me here ? 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 266 To in- 
duce settlers upon territory of such uninhabitable quality. 
1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach, ix. 279 You should try by 
gentle means to induce the people to make a change. 

b. Of things, circumstances, or considerations. 
(Also absol., without personal object expressed.) 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vi. i. (1554) 145b, People of Grece, of 
Rome and of Chartage . .Were indused by swetenes of lan- 
guage To haue together their conversacion. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. (15 63) II. 778 The thing that enduced him to 
be . .one of the speciallest contrivers of all this horrible treason. 
c 1530 Pol. Rel. L. Poems (1866) 3T Let necessite induce 
the therto. 1581 J. Bell H addons Anstv. Osor. 76 Many 
men were wonderfully enriched by your Canons : but very 
fewe enduced to have any especiall regarde to feare God by 
y fl knowledge of them. 1607 Rowlands Guy Warw. 74 
There to be buried where he had been bom, Was all tne 
cause that did induce him back. 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 
73, I make no doubt, but that manie Points and Practises in 
Poperie . . induce millions unto Atheism. 166a Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. in. i. § x If I have not a soul of an immortal 
nature, there can bee no sufficient . . motive inducing to 
it [religion]. 1720 Waterland Eight Serm. 254 Where 
an Argument is drawn from the natural and necessary Per- 
fections of God, to induce us to some faint resemblance and 
imitation of them. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.- Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) II. 263 These considerations induce me to be- 
lieve [etc.]. 1871 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 427 The de- 

mands for food, clothing, fuel and shelter have induced' 
men to labour. 

fc. ellipt . To lead to the belief or opinion 
(that); to persuade. Obs. rare. 

1655 in Hartlib Ref. Commw. Bees 21 And that out of 
Kine, either strangled, or otherwise dying, and so lying 
abroad, exposed to the influence of the Heavens, Bees 
naturally will not spring, I am induced. 

2. To bring in, introduce (a practice, condition, 
state of things, custom, law, etc.). Const, into. 
Obs. or blended with 4. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 51 lour daliaunce inducit ire 
and envie. 1432-50 tr. Higdett (Rolls) 1 . 25t From the cite 
made unto clx. yere folowenge was movede noo diuorce. 
The firste man inducenge hit was callede Carbilius. 1485 
Poston Lett. No. 883 III. 318 The seid Henry Tidder .. 
entendith also .. to enduce and establisse newe lawes and 
ordenaunces amongez the Kynggs seid subjetts. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. V 65 b, He doubted not but by his 
onely meanes, peace should be induced. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie n. xiifi.]. (Arb.) 127 By some leasurable trauell 
it were no hard matter to induce all their auncient feete 
into vse with vs. # 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. 30 The first 
that induced this Order of Nunnes, was Father Gerard. 
a xfi^a Brome Love sick Court v. iii, If you think it meet, 

1 will induce The practise of it presently. 1802 Paley 
Nat. Theol. iv. (1819) 50 Occasional irregularities may sub- 
sist in a considerable degree, without inducing any doubt 
into the question. 1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Stud, 
Math. (1852) 269 To induce that numb rigidity into our 
intellectual life. 

+ b. To introdnee, insert (a material thing). 
cxgxoPallad. on Husb. vi. 80 Into a potte of erthe enduce 
a floure Vppon his bough doun bounden ther to dwelle. 
t c. To introduce, bring in, present (a person). 
*534 More 'Contf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1106/2 S. James 
exhorteth men y* they shall in their bodely sickenes induce 
the priestes. 1605 B. Jonson Masque _ Blackness Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 544/2^ These {Oceanus and Niger] induced the 
masquers, which . were^twelve nymphs, axfis* Brome 
Queen <5- Concubine 1. Hi, My last command, which was 
Never to see the court till I induc’d you. 


*|*d. To introduce or bring in as a character 
or speaker in a literary work. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEscp Pref., Esope..induceth the 
byrdes, the trees and the beestes spekynge. 1534 Whitinton 
Tullyes Offices lit. (1540) 135 TuHy . . induceth two of 
Socrates secte of dyuers opinyons. *558 Knox First Blast 
(Arb.) 24 In an other place he induceth _God speaking to the 
woman in this sorte. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 250 
The rest are all delivered as the wordes of God ; hee being 
induced as speaker, a 2744 Pofe (J.), The poet may be seen 
inducing his personages m the first Iliad. 

+ e. To introduce, bring in, bring forward, by 
way of illustration or argument ; to adduce, quote. 

1433 Lydg. S. Fremund 7 o Now purposyng».[to] Induce 
a story longyng to this mater. *5*3 Skelton Gari. £,auret , 
94 Ovyde was oannisshed for his skill And many mo who me 
I cowde enduce. *563-^7 Foxe A. Sf M • (*684) 1 1. 44/ 2 
it were to induce here all Prophesies that be read in 
Histories. 1581 Salir. Poems Reform, xlut. S9 bum auld 
exemples heir I man induce. To bring my purpose to more 
special!. *605 Verstegan Dec. Intell. 1. (*628) » All which 
may enduce sufficient reasons to thmke hun their first chief e* 
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1646 Sir T. Bp.owne Pseud. Ep. in. xxv. f 3. 173 To exnro- 
brate their Stupiditie, he induceth the providence of Storkes. 
Now if the bird had been unknown, the illustration had been 
obscure. 

f 3. To introduce or bring (a person) into the 
knowledge of something ; to initiate, instruct. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 70 b, The sage and wisemen.shal 
enduce and teche the rude peple and harde of entendement. 
1483 * — Gold. Leg. 333/2 He was. .wel lerned and enduced 
in the sacrefyses and werkes of the temple. tsn~i2 Act 
3 Hen. VIII , c. 3 § 1 Every man hauynge. .men children., 
shall provyde • • a bowe and ij shaftes to enduse and lern 
theym and bryng.them uppe in shotyng. 

f b. To introduce to a subject or study ; to ini- 
tiate into ; to habituate or accustom to. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 77, 1 requyre only that heputte 
this thyng in delaye, for a certayn Space of tyme, Duryng 
the whiche I may induce my self to sorow.. 1534 More 
Treat. Passion wks. 1330/1 Inducyng them into. the com- 
munyon of the Sacramentes. 1556 Withals Diet. Prol.» 
A thinge written by me to induce children to the latin 
tongue. 15 5r Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. Pref. (1573) 1 
The holy Ghost beyng sent to his Apostles, induced them 
into all truthe. 

4. To bring about, bring on, produce, cause, give 
rise to. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 107 Euery thyng 
that werketh nature)ly,.enduceth the fotirme of it seJuen. 
1432-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) I. 73 That grauntede, that 
place scholde induce otherwhile the eclipse of the moone. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 164 If thou forgyue not thewronge 
done vnto the.. thou cnduces goddes curse to fall vpon y«. 
1555 Eden Decades .267 The Scythian wyll accuse the 
Romane heauen as induceinge feuers. 1676 Hale Con- 
tempi. 1. 334 There are two things that induce the loss of 
friends. 17x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes i. 7 This induceth a 
necessity of coming to a positive institution. 1780 Harris 
Philol. Enq . Wks. (1841) 462, 1 mean gentle walking without 
inducing fatigue. X831 Brewster Optics xxviii..24x The 
phenomena are related to the shape of the mass in which 
the change is induced. 1859 . Lang JVand. India 355 
Agricultural improvement would induce lasting and increas- 
ing prosperity of the cultivating classes. 1874 Carpenter 
Mail. Phys. 1. i. §27 (1879) 27 Such automatic stales .. 
may be artificially induced. 

b. spec. To produce (an electric current or 
magnetic state) by induction : see Induction 10 . 

1812 [see Induced]. 1832 [see Induction 10]. 1839 G. Bird 
Nat. Philos. 2 66 A current traversing a wire induces a 
secondary one in a wire parallel to it. 1855 H. M. Noad 
Man. Electr . I. 44 The electricity of e induces a change in 
the electric state ofdc. 1892 S. P. Thompson Dynamo-Elect. 
Mach. (ed. 4) 30. To induce currents in a conductor, there 
must be a relative motion between conductor.and magnet, 
of such a kind as to alter the number of lines of force 
embraced in the circuit. 

c. To bring on as a state or condition. Const. 
upon. 

1857-8 Sears A than. xi. 97 This dim and sleepy life is 
Induced upon us that we may not know at the beginning 
all that we are. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Tk. Nat. 65 
We induce upon the new individual the result of our 
observation of past individuals. 

f 5. To lead to (something) as a conclusion or in- 
ference; to lead one to infer; to suggest, imply. Obs. 

7481 Caxton Tulle on Old Age A v (R. Suppl.), Notable 
examples to induce the soul to be perpetuel and most lyght 
and parfyght. 1581 Savile Tacitus, Agricola (1622) 188 
The coloured countenances of the Silures..seeme to induce, 
that the old Spaniards passed the Sea and possessed those 
places. i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Conttnw .. (1603) 58 
Which are reasons sufficient to induce, that in this gulfe .. 
he hath small means to rig out any. la 1624 Swinburne 
SPousals (1686) 72 The sixth Limitation is. When as by 
common use of Speech the words induce Matrimonj\ 1646 
SiR T* p Browne /^ i eud. Ep. iv. x. 201 That an unsavoury 
odour is gentilitious or nationall unto the Jews, ..we cannot 
well concede, nor will the information of reason or sense 
induce it. 

6 . To infer ; esp. in recent use, to infer by reason- 
ing from particular facts to general principles; to 
derive as an induction. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors 11. (1655) 34 If it were Iawfull to 
reason of this sort we might enduce them to betoken not 
only these few things, but all other things that chance in the 
world. 1583 Fulke Defence xii. (Parker Soc * 424 He hath 
already given you a sufficient reason to induce, that the 
apostle speaketh not of faith as generally as of knowledge. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety via. ? 41 ’Twould be hard to discern, 
how from different premisses the same conclusion should be 
induced. 1855 Miss Cobbe Intuit. Mar. 45 note. We 
obtain a multitude of contingent truths.. and from these we 
induce the general proposition. 18 88 Science Dec. 304 
From a sufficient number of results a proposition or law is 
induced. 

f7. To draw (something) on or over; to put on- 
or overspread as a covering or the like. Const. on, 
upon , over. Obs. 

1567 Drant Horace, Ep. xvi. E viij, Beduske my fraude 
withe cloudes, my sinnes, Induce on theym a night. 1588 
J. Read Compend. Method 69 Dura mater, which had begun 
..to induce flesh, had induced so beyond all measure [etc.]. 
1667 Milton P. L.yi. 408 Now Night her course began, and 
over Heav'n Inducing darkness, grateful truce impos'd. 2708 
J. Philips Cyder 1. (K,>, There are f who, fondly studious of 
increase, Rich foreign mould on their ill-natur’d land Induce 
laborious. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 32 And o’er the seat, with 
- plenteous wadding stuff'd, Induc’d a splendid cover. 
Induceable, obs. variant of Inducible. 
Induced (indiri st), ppl. a. [f. Induce v. + 
-p>k] Brought on, caused, or produced, by attrac- 
tion, persuasion, etc. (see esp. Induce v. 4 b); 
induced current , an electric current excited by In- 
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duction (sense 10 ). ‘Also, affected by induction 
as induced magnet . 

2622 Cotgr., Aleit, ., also induepdj inclined, persuaded. 
1652 Needham tr. Seldens Mare CL 21 Som deriving the 
Dominion of the Republick over the Sea from Custom, 
som from prescription, others from an induced subjection. 
18x2 Sir H. Davy Chan. Philos. 133 The conductor, which 
is thus affected by induced electricity. 1830 Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 324 The phenomena of the communica- 
tion of magnetism and what is called its induced state, 
alone remain unaccounted for. 2852 .Grove Contrib. Sc. in 
Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 359 The ordinary plan for produc- 
ing an induced current. 187^ Carpenter Metit. Phys. 1. 
ix. •§ 2 (1879) 393 The essential feature .. of naturaf and 
induced Reverie. 2894 Westm. Gaz. 29 Dec. 3/2 The other 
improvement is that of induced— instead of forced— draught. 

Inducement (indiff’sment). Also 7-8 en-. 
[f. as prec. + -ment.] 

f 1. The action of inducing or moving by per- 
suasion or influence. Obs . 

2602 Shaks. All's Well in. ii. 92 A verie tainted fellow, 
and full of wickednesse, My sonne corrupts a well deriued 
nature With his inducement. 2648 Milton Observ. Art. 
Peace Wks. (1851) 569 And this in all likelihood by the in- 
ducement and instigation of these Representers. 

2. That which induces ; something attractive by 
which a person is led on or persuaded to action. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 279 If this inducement 
moue her not to loue Send her a Letter of thy Noble deeds. 
1632 A. Grosse (title) Sweet and Sowle-Perswading in- 
ducements, leading unto Christ. 2687 Dryden Hind fy P, 
n. 673 Coarse diet, and a short repast .. were weak induce- 
ments to the taste Of one so. nicely bred. 2746 Melmoth 
tr. Pliny s Lett. 1. xii, Corellius had many inducements to 
be fond of life. 2779 F. Hf.rvf.y Nov. Hist. II. 120 As an 
enducement for people to bring them in their cash, these 
goldsmiths paid at the rate of fourpence a day per cent. 
28x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. vi. 579 Nor can the 
pleasure of exercising unbounded sway, .be justly regarded 
as a feeble inducement. 2867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. Pref. 
(1880) 6 The English kings.. held out repeated inducements 
to foreign artisans to come over and settle in this country. 

+ b. More widely : Any ground or reason which 
leads or inclines one to a belief or course of action ; 
a moving cause ; an incentive. Obs. 

2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ir. v. § 7 Many inducements 
besides Scripture may lead me to that, which if Scripture 
be against, they all . . are of no value, yet otherwise are 
strong and effectual to persuade. 2601 R. Johnson Kingd. 
4 Comntiv. (1603) 275 These reasons I take to be a sufficient 
inducement to beleeve these reports. 2691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
New Invent, xx Grounded this their sentence upon no other 
Inducements, - than the particulars of Complaint accompany- 
ing the said Report. 

f c. Something that leads to a result ; an opera- 
tive cause. Obs. 

2605 Bacon Adz>. Learn, t. vii. § 6 It pleased God. .to use 
the curiosity of this emperor as an inducement to the peace 
of his Church in those days. 

+ 3. A preamble or introduction to a book or 
subject. Obs. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 6 Formal speakers, 
that study more about prefaces and inducements, than upon 
the conclusions and issues of speech, a 1617 Hieron Wks. 
(1619) II. 446 An introduction and inducement to that 
which is now to bee taught, 
b. Law. (See quot. 1 S 91 ). 

2792 in Addison Pcnnsyly. Rep. (1800) 37 (Porter v. Brown), 
The date of the bond is immaterial ana the bond itself but 
matter of inducement. x8px W. B. Odcers Pleading , 
Matters of inducement are Introductory averments stating 
who the parties are, how connected and other surrounding 
circumstances leading up to the matter in dispute, but not 
stating such matter. 

A leading on to some conclusion or infer- 
ence ; that which leads to a conclusion. Obs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. 25 Having received 
the probable inducements of truth, we become emancipated 
from testimonial! engagements, and a re to erect upon the 
surer base of reason. Ibid., It carrieth not, with it, the 
reasonable inducements of knowledge. 

Inducer (indiw’sai).. [f. as prec.-+ -ER k] 

1. One who or that which induces, persuades, or 
leads on {to some act, conduct, opinion, etc.). 

2554 Martin Marr. Priests C iij b (T.), How can he be a 
mete perswader or inducer of the people to widowheade, 
which hath himselfe been often maried ? . 2624 R. B. in 
I'. White's Repl. Fisher App. 25 Euerie thing that is the 
first Inducer to beleeue is not by and by . . the principall 
Motlue. « 27x6 South Semi. (1744) VIII. iv. 85 As if he 
[God] were the great impeller and inducer of men to sin.' 
2799 E. Du Bois Piece Earn. Biog. III. 159 Grief is perhaps 
a greater inducer to invoke the muse than joy. 

2. One who or that which introduces or brings in 
or on (some state or condition), rare. 

a 1632 Donne Semt. ciii. I. 387 And yet. .this Messenger 
of Satan was . . a forerunner and some kind of inducer of 
that Grace which was sufficient for him. 2833 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Prameth. .Bound Wks. 1850 I. 160, 1.. devised for them 
Number, the inducer of philosophies. ^ 

flndu’Ces, sb.pt. Obs. rare — l . [a. OF. in- 
duces, ad. L. indueix : see next.] Respite, truce. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos viii. 34 She . . demaunded Induces 
and space of thre monethes, In which tyme she sholde doo 
her dylygence for to accomplysshe alle theyr wylles. 

Illnducise (indiw'si|r,--JV)» sb. pl. Sc. Lazo. 
[L. indueix , -dutix truce, delay, indueix legates 
legal delay.] The space of time intervening be- 
tween the citation of a defendant and the day fixed 
for his appearance in the action or process. 

. *75 *.J» Tout hi an Form of Process (ed. 2) 256 Such 
indueix as the Sheriff shall think proper. x86i W. Bell 


Diet. Law Scot. 443/1 The indueix of criminal letters and 
indictments are fifteen' days. 1868 Act 32 6* 32 Viet. c. 100 
§ 14 All summonses .. may proceed on seven days warning 
or inducke where the defender is within Scotland. 

t Indu'Ciary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. in- 
duciari-its, f. indueix : see prec.] 1 Pertaining to 
trace or league ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656 ). 

Indu'cible, a. rare. Also 7 -oeable. [f. Is- 
DUCE V. + -IBLE.J 

1. Capable of being brought on, brought about, 
or caused. 

a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1686 III, ix. 99 Subject to all 
the changes, inducible from the restless commotions of out- 
ward causes affecting and altering sense. 

f 2. Capable ol being inferred. Obs, 

2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 48 Many things are 
true in Divinity, which axe neither inducible by reason, nor 
confirmable by sense. 1646 — Pseud. Ep. \T. vi. 303 That 
the extream and remote parts of the earth were jn this time 
inhabited, is also induceable from the like* Testimonies. 

Indll'cing’, vbl.sb. [/.as prec. +-iko 1.]. The 
action of the verb Induce, a. Persuading, b. 
Bringing about. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 265 Endusing mabis 
men to pennance for ^are syne to do. 2548-67 Thomas 
Ital. Diet., Indezzamento, an enduring, perswasion, or 
entisemen t. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 304 The Causes for the 
Accelerating of Clarification, in general), and the Enduring 
of it. 1887 Sayer tr. Dante, Convito n. xiv. 83 The in- 
ducing of perfection in the things so inclined. 

Indircing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -me 2 .] 

1. That induces, persuades, or leads on. 

i6o6Birnie Kirk- Bur tail x ix - , He did punishe.. the seduc- 
ing serpent with a curse, the inducing Eua with a Crosse of 
subjection. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. viii. H iij b, The prime 
inducing cause to that beleif. 2700 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. II. 
20 That being the Inducing reason at first to Settle the Town 
where it now is. 

+ 2. Introductory, preliminary. Obs. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. Ded. § 15 But the inducing 
part of the latter (which is the survey of learning) may be 
set forward. 

3. Producing electric or magnetic effects by in- 
duction. 


1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 343/1 Hence the directions of the 
inducing and induced currents are contrary. 1870 Tyndall 
LecL Electr. 25 Its attracted electricity is held captive by 
the inducing electrified body. 2870 R. M.' Ferguson 
Electr. 7 If the inducing magnet be strong enough, the 
induced magnet.. can induce a bar like itself. .to become a 
magnet. 

Indu’cive, u. rare . [f. Induce v. -k -1 ve; cf. 
Conducive.] Tending to induce. 

2622 Florio, Indotiiito, induciue, perswaslue. 2757 Mrs. 
Eliz.. Griffith Lett. Henry. <5- Frances (1767) II. 187 That 
pleasing opinion, so^ flattering to the dignity of human 
nature, and so inducive to its ethicks. 2886 Miss LinskilL 
Haven under Hill II. xi. 237 Soft murmuring sounds., 
inducive of quiet hoping and trusting. 

+ Indu’Ct, ppl. a. Obs. rare. Also 5 en-. [ad. 
L. indue lus, pa. pple. of inducere to Induce.] a. 
Induced, b. Initiated, instructed, c. Introduced. 

2460 Ca pg rave CJiron. (Rolls) 308 Jon. ,vas loth to resine; 
but be the emperoure 'he vas induct that he schuld do it. 
2482 Caxton Godefroy cxcv. 286 In his harnoys and armes 
wel enducteand acustomed, that it semed that hit greued ne 
coste hym nothyng to here them. 2545 Primer Hen. VIII 
(Prayers), Grant, .that, all the course of my life being led in 
holiness and purity, I may be induct at last into the ever- 
lasting rest. 

Xnduct (indzrkt), v. [f. L. induct ppl. stem 
of inducere to Induce.] 

1. trans. Eccl. To introduce formally into pos- 
session of a benefice or living, to install. (See 
Induction 4.) 

c 1380 Wycljf Wks. (1880) 450 Instuyng wij> inducting & 
many ofiere mannus lawis weren not to charge, but rijt 
offiss J>at J»is curat shulde do. 1495 Fabyan Chron. vii. 455 
That no man . . shuld present or inducte any suche persone 
or persones that so by the pope were promoted. 1532 Dial, 
on Laws Eng. 11. xxvi, (1638) iii.lt he be able, then the 
Bishop to admit him, institute him, & induct him. 1667 
Ansiu. Quest, out of North 7 By Instituting and Inducting 
Parsons and Vicars , to Benefices when they fall. *7 X2 
Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 25 Every Vicar, when 
he* is inducted into the Church, takes possession of the 
Body of the Church. 2846 Hawthorne Mosses 11. vii. 123 
Lately he has taken orders, and been inducted to a small 
country living. 

b. To introduce into office, to install. 

_ 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VII 27 b, Then lohn . . would® 
in all haste have rydden to induct the French kyng as their 
sovereigne lorde. 2820 Scott Monast. xix, Thy knee, niy 
son — that we may, with our own hand . . induct thee into 
office. 1828 Webster s.v., In the United Sjates, certain 
civil officers and presidents of colleges, are inducted into 
office with appropriate ceremonies. 

c. To place or install in a seat, room, etc.. . 

1706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strut, ir. ii, Then I, Sir, tips 

me the Verger with half a' Crown ; he pockets the Simon>% 
and Inducts me into the best Pue in the Church.. 2820 
Scott Woodst. i, Inducting himself into the pulmt wnhout 
further ceremony.. 1840 Dickens Barm Fudge lx, Hugh 
and his two friends . . were received with signal marks of 
approbation, and inducted into the most honourable seats. 
•2. To lead, conduct into {lit. and/^.j. rare. _ 

2600 Holland Livy 2029 So soone as any one is in- 
ducted and brought in thither, she or he delivered I to the 
priests as a very sacrifice to be hilled. i86x. Crt. Ltfe at 
Naples 239 She led the way to the galleria, into which she 
first inducted the visitor. 1876 1 1 or Id V. No. 106. 

1 was inducted into error last week in stating [etc.j. io° 
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Stevenson Virg. Pucrtsgue 155 Thus gradually inducted 
into the slumber of death. 

fo. To lead in (before a court), rare. 

1834 Lytton Pompeii IV. vii, They say the crime is of so 
extraordinary a nature, that the senate itself must adjudge 
it; and so the lictors are to induct him formally. 

3 . To introduce {to) ; to initiate {into). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 461 There was a sacrificer 
or priest named Philippus, who inducted and professed men 
in the ceremoniall religion of Orpheus. 1833 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 11. Wedding , [At weddings] I feel a sort of cousinship 
for the season. I am inducted into degrees of affinity. 1845 
J. Saunders Cab. Piet. Eng. Life, Chaucer 23 The master 
of the inn . . inducts us into all its bidden mysteries. 1848 
Thackeray Van . Fair lvi, The pleasures to which the foot- 
man inducted him. 

1 4 . To bring in, introduce (a custom). Obs. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 24 The ceremonies in the gather- 
ing hereof were first inducted by the Venetians, /bid. 85 
Who use extreme unction, as inducted by Saint James. 

5 . absol. To form an induction; to infer by 
induction, rare . 

1 832 W hewell in Todhuntcr's Acc. WhcwelCs Writ. (1876) 
II. 14 1 The conceptions which must exist in the mind in order 
to get by induction a lawfrom a collection of facts ; and the 
impossibility of inducting or even of collecting without this. 

6. Eledr. —Induced. 4b. See Inducting ppl.a. 
Inductance, [f. prec. (sense 6) + -axce.] 

Magnetic or electric self-induction. 

i 883 Science July 18 The term commonly employed to 
denote the electrical inertia-like effect is ‘self-induction’, 
which is becoming gradually shortened to inductance. 

t Iudu'ctative, a. Obs. rare-'-, [f. L. induct-, 
ppl. stem (see Induct) + -ative.] Tending to lead 
or be led into something. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love if. xiii. (Skeat) I. 48 Naturell 
goodnesse. of euery substaunce, is nothing els than his 
substatmciall bey tig, whiche is icieaped goodnesse, after 
comparison that he hath to his first goodnesse, so as it is 
inductatife by meanes into the firste goodnesse. 

Inducteous (indirkt/|95), a. [irreg. f. Induct 
v. 4 - -eous.] Rendered electro-polar by induction. 

1855 H. M, Noad Man. Electr. I. 54 The originally 
active body is called the inductric, and that under its 
influence the inducteous ; thus, in the last figure, A is the 
inductric and C the inducteous body. 

Inductile (indtrktil, -oil), a. [In- 3 : cf. F. in- 
ductile { Littre).] Not ductile; not pliable ; un- 
yielding to influences. 

1736 Ld. Hervey Mem . Geo. II, I. 57 The stuff she had 
to work with was so stubborn and so inductile. 1827 
J. Fearn in E. H. Barker Parriana (1828) I. 568 The 
human mind becomes extremely inductile tojhe pressure of 
any new evidence. 1828 Webster, Inductile , not capable 
of being drawn into threads, as a metal. 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xii. 156 Of bodies that resist in 
different modes., we have,, the Ductile and Inductile. i8gi 
F. W. Robinson Her Love <$• His Life. I. ill. ix. 278 A man 
of honour;. . but inductile, unimaginative, hard. 

Hence InductiTlty, the quality of being induc- 
tile (so F. induct ilitt). 1828 in Webster. 

Indu'cting, vbl. sb. [f. Induct v. + -ino 1 -J 

1 . Eccl. The action of introducing into, or put- 
ting in formal possession of, a benefice. 

C1380 [see Induct v. 1]. *575-35 Abp. Sandys Stmt. 

(Parker Soc.) 241 The bestowing of benefices, the present- 
ing, instituting, and inducting of pastors. 1684 Baxter 
Par. Congreg. 28 Do all Independents assume the power of 
Ordination,.. instituting, inducting? 

2 . The making of inductions or inferences. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India Pref. 35 Powers of combina- 
tion, discrimination, .. inferring, inducting, philosophizing 
in short. 

Indircting’, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] 
That induces or causes induction. 

1839 G. BiRoNat. Philos. 173 Evidence . . that the inter- 
vening dielectric, air, has its particles of electricity arranged 
in a manner analogous to those of the conductor . .by the in- 
ducting influence of the glass tube. 

Induction (indtrkjbn). Also 5 -6 induccyon, 
(6 enduction). [a. F. induction (14th c.) or ad. L. 
induction-em , n.of action from inducere to Induce.] 
1 . The action of inducing by persuasion ; •in- 
ducement. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xii. 44 The incitacyons moeued by 
naturell dylection, whiche commen of thy self, with out ony 
othre induction. Ibid. xxix. 113 There was som deceptyon 
or frawdulent induction that hath made her to condescende 
therunto. 1588 Allen Admon . 5 Not the pope alone but 
God himselfe suerly, & other the most zelous & mightiest 
princes in Christendom by his Induction. 

2 . The action of introducing to, or initiating in, 
the knowledge of something ; the process of being 
initiated ; introduction, initiation. Now rare . 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 25 b. Of these iii examples we may 
take a general induccyon or mformacyon to our saycl 
journey. 1531 ElyoT Gov. i. xxii, The principal cause of 
this my little enterprise is to declare an Induction or mean 
how children . . may be trayned into_ the waye of vertue. 
1600 Holland Livy 370 A strange^ kind of induction and 
institution of the souldiours, binding thern to take their 
oth,. .as if they were to take orders »n some holy mysteries. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 59 » \ have nev ? r V et 
seen any service, and must have my induction some time or 
other. 1877 Black Green Past, xii, Society is vastly more 
concerned in the induction of its youthful members into 
these branches of culture than it is in teaching them to bawl 
harmoniously. 

3 . That which introduces or leads on or in to 
something; an introduction. Now rare., 

c 1540 Four P. P. in Hazl. Dodslcy 1. 355 Comparing that 


life for the best Induction to your endless rest. 1556 J. 
Heywood Sfiidcr <$• F. liv. is Enter the path.. One depe 
enduction wherto.. Is to flee rash deedes rashlfe done. ’ 1631 
Chapman Cxsar <5- Pompey Plays 1873 III. 149 This prepares 
a good induction to the change of fortune. i6a6 Buck 
Rick. Ill 1 18 (T.) An induction to those succeeding evils 
which pursued that inconsiderate marriage. 1894 Black- 
more Perlycross 15 An old-fashioned Inn. . . This .. was not 
in the Parson's opinion a pleasing induction to the lych-gate. 

t>. An introductory statement; a preface, pream- 
ble, or introduction (to a book or the like), arch . 

*533 More Aus-w. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1094 h In the .xi. 
leafe he hath an other argument, towarde whyche he maketh 
a blynde induccion before. 1559 T. Sackville The Induction 
to Mirrour for Magistrates. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman' 
Hater Prol., Inductions are out 01 date, and a' prologue in 
verse is as stale as a black velvet cloak. 1645 Milton Colast. 
Wks. (1851) 362 That which hee takes for the second Argu- 
ment.. is no argument, but an induction to those that follow. 
187s A. W. Ward Eng. Dram. Lit. I. In trod, n In the form 
of a Prologue or . . by means of a separate Induction, or 
even by an inductive Dumb-show. 

+ c. The initial step in any undertaking. Obs. 

*574 Shaks. Rich. Illy 1. i. 32 Plots haue I laide, Induc- 
tions dangerous, . . To set my Brother Clarence and the 
King In deadly hate, the one against the other. 1596 — 
i Hen. IV, m. i ; 2 These promises are faire, the parties sure, 
And our induction full of prosperous hope. 

f d. A leading on or gradual transition from one 
thing to another. Obs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 281 [In a centaur] the 
horse .. turneth from the one into the other as by a quiet and 
insensible induction. 

f e. Music. (See quot.) Obs. 

3597 Morley Introd. Mus. 92 Here they set downe certaine 
obseruations, which they termed Inductions, .euerie propor- 
tion whole, is called the Induction to that which it maketh 
being broken. As tripla being broken in the more prolation 
will make Nonupla, and so is tripla the Induction to nonupla. 

4. Eccl. The action of formally introducing a 
clergyman into possession of the church to which 
he has been presented and instituted, together with 
all rights, profits, etc. pertaining. to it. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 248 For institucion and induc- 
cion he schal }eue moche of Jus god fiat is pore mennus to 
bischopis officers, archdekenes & officialis._ 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. it. (1882) 81 At the time of their initiation, in- 
stitution, induction and admission. 1660 R. Coke Power $ 
Subj. si The division of all parishes., the right of institution 
and induction.. were all originally of the King's foundation 
and donation. *765 Blackstone Comm. I. xi. 307 The 
method of becoming a parson or vicar is much the same. 
To both there are four requisites necessary : holy orders ; 
presentation; institution; and induction. 1875 Gladstone 
Glean. VI. lii. 228 He had indeed received a formal induc- 
tion, .from the arch priest of Cavriana. 

b. In Presbyterian churches; The placing of 
a minister already ordained in a new pastoral 
' charge. (Distinguished from ordination.) 

1871 Sir H. Moncrieff/V^/. F. C. of Scot. (1877)269^6 
Presbytery resolved to loose him from his present charge 
and translate him to — , . . and they request that Reverend 
Court to give them notice of his Induction when it takes 
place. Ibid. 270 Edict previous to Ordination or Induction. 

e. gen. The formal introduction to an office, posi- 
tion, or possession ; installation. (Cf. Endued, i.) 

1460 Capgrave Citron. (Rolls) 301 Ve send oure special le- 
gates to trete..ofthe restitucion,andthe real induccioune of 
the duchy of Gian. 1828 Webster s.v., Induction is applied 
to the introduction of officers only when certain oaths are to 
be administered or other formalities are to be obsened, 
which are intended to confer authority or give dignity to 
the office. In the United States it is applied to the formal 
introduction of civil officers, and the higher officers of 
colleges. _ . 

5. The action of introducing or bringing in (a 
person, custom, etc.), rare. 

1604 Dekker King's Entcrt. Wks. 1873 I. 271 The induc- 
tion of such a person, might pass very currant. 1610 
Healey St, A ug. Citie of God 11. xiii. (1620) 66 Such things 
as our Gods themselues doe make sacred, by their owne 
expresse induction of those plaies into our customes. 3612 
Woodall Pref. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 9 The Knowledge 
and use of aft such medicines.. as were of his production 
and induction. 1802 Lamb J. Woodvil iv. ii, Therefore, 
without much induction of superfluous words, I attach you 
..of high treason. 

0. The bringing fonvard, adducing, or enumerat- 
ing of a number of separate facts, particulars, etc., 
esp. for the purpose of proving a general statement. 

3551 Gardiner Exp lie., Transubst. 325 (R.)_ For the 
auctour of this booke concludeth solemly thus by induction 
of the premisses, that euen so thebodye of Christe was after 
thascension chaunged into the godly substaunce. 1624 
Bedell Lett. Hi. 57 The rest of your induction of Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and whole Clergie. ., &c. is but a needless 
pompe of words. 1631 Gouge God s Arrows iv. § 3.377 It 
may further be proved by that induction of particulars 
tending to this purpose which God himselfe bringeth in. 
3655 Fuller Ch. Hist. it. vi. § 42 That the Doctrine remained 
still sound and entire., will appeare by an Induction of the 
dominative Controversies. 1794 Paley Evid. j. ix. (1817) 16S 
The persuasion produced by this species of evidence de- 
pends upon a view and induction of. the particulars which 
compose it. 184* H. Rogers Introd. Burke's. Wks. I. 40 
It is valuable rather asa most extensive induction of facts, 
than as an instance of their successful application. 

7. Logic. The process of inferring a general law 
or priuciple from the observation of particular in- 
stances (opposed to Deduction, q.v.). 

[Directly representing L. inductio (Cicero), rendering Gr. 
en-aytuyn (Aristotle), in same sense.] ^ 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 1x1 We mighte heape many men 
together, and prove by large rehersall, any thyng that we 


would, the whiche of the logicians is called induction. 1613 
Pukchas Pilgrimage (16x4) Ep. Led. pin, Others may her.ce 
Iearne by that most laborious, though not most learned Ar- 
gument of Induction, two lessons fitting these times. 1656 
Stanley Hist , Philos, v. (1701) 182/1 Induction is every me- 
thod of reason which proceedeth either from like to like or 
from singulars to generals. 3734 Berkeley 19 You 
must take up with Induction, and bid adieu toDcmonstration. 
3812-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. I. 2 It is from induction that all 
certain and accurate knowledge of the laws of nature is de- 
rived. a 1862 Buckle Alt sc. Wks. I. 41 Logic, considered as 
a science, is solely concerned with induction ; and the busi- 
ness of induction is to arrive at causes. 1876 Fowler Induct. 
Logic (ed. 3) Pref., Induction ..may or may not employ hypo- 
thesis, but what is essential to it is the inference from the 
particular to the general, from the known to the unknown. 

■ b. An act or instance of induction ; the Tesult of 
this; a conclusion derived from induction; for- 
merly used in the wider sense of 1 inference’. 

C1440 Capgrave Life St. Hath. v. 1923 The hill in whiche 
god 3af the wrytyn lawe On-to the lewes, ledeth to that 
perfeccyon Of crystis gospell . . Paule in his bookis maketh 
swyche induccyon ; He seyth it longeth to Ierusalem as in 
seru3ge With alle his children heere in pylgremage. c 1530 
L. Cox Rhet . 1 1899) 49 He treateth of the fourme of Silto- 
gismes, Enthimemes and Inductions. 3587 Golding De 
Mornay xxvi. 396 We would haue [God] to vse Inductions 
as Plato doth, or Syllogi«mes as Aristotle doth. 1697 tr. 
Burgersdicius his Logic II. xi. 46 In an induction .. it’s 
proved that animals void of bile are long-liv'd, because a 
man, a horse, an ass, &c., are long-liv’d. 1727-41 Chambvrs 
Cycl. s.v., The conclusion of a syllogism, is an induction 
made from the premises. 1833 Hr. Martineau Briery Creek 
iv. 86 They look ., into the evidence of circumstance, and 
learn to make an induction for themselves. x868 W. R. Greg 
Lit. fy Social Judgm. 313 The contrast between his wide 
inductions and the apparently flimsy foundation on which 
they are made to rest. 1869 Fowler Induct. Logic i. 1 
IThis] is an inference of that particular character which is 
called an Inductive Inference or an Induction. 

8 . Math. (See quot. 1875 .) 

3838 Penny Cycl, XII. 466/1 An instance of mathematical 
induction occurs in every equation of differences, in every 
recurring series, &c. 1875 Todhunter Algebra (ed. 7) 

xxxiii. § 484 The method of mathematical induction may be 
thus described : We prove that if a theorem is true in one 
case, whatever that case may be, it is true in another case 
which we may call the next case ; we prove by trial that the 
theorem is true in a certain case ; hence it is true in the next 
case, and hence in the next to that, and so on ; hence it must 
be true in every case after that with which we began. 

9. The action of bringing on, bringing into exist- 
ence or operation, producing, causing. Chiefly Med. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 403/2 The induction 
of sickness is the expulsion of health. 1835 1 . Tavlor Spir. 
Despot, in. 108 The gradual induction of political, ecclesi- 
astical and moral changes. 1865 Reader 1 Apr. 374/3 Abuse 
of tobacco is far more operative in the induction of this 
paralysis than alcohol. 1877 Erichsen Surg. I. 23 *1 he time 
required for the induction of the anaesthetic state Varies. 

10. Electr. and Magnetism. The action of induc- 
ing or bringing about an electric or magnetic state 
In a body by the proximity (without actual contact) 
of an electrified or magnetized body. 

The terms induce and induction were originally employed 
apparently to avoid the use of terms insolving any theory 
of the nature of the action involved. The medium of com- 
munication is now held to be, as in the case of other forms 
of energy, the intervening ether. 

Electrodynamic or voltaic induction, the production of an 
electric current ( induced current ) by the influence of another 
independent electric current. Electromagnetic induction, 
the production of a state of magnetic polarity in a body near 
or round which an electric or galvanic current passes, or the 
generation of an electric current by the action of a magnet 
(the latter called by Faraday, more properly, magnet o^lcctrtc 
induction). Electrostatic induction , the production of an 
electrical charge upon a body by the influence of a neigh- 
bouring body charged with statical electricity, as exemplified 
in Volta’s electrophorus. Magnetic induction , the produc- 
tion of magnetic properties in iron or other substances when 
placed jn a magnetic field, as when a bar of soft iron is 
magnetized by a neighbouring magnet. Mutual induction, 
the reaction of two electric circuits upon each other; self 
induction , the reaction of different parts of the same circuit 
upon one another. 

1812 Sir H. Davy C/tem. Philos , 332 To produce a succes- 
sion of effects both conductors must be brought near bodies 
connected with the ground, which gain the opposite state, 
in consequence of what may be called induction. 1830 H er- 
schel Stud. Nat. Phil. 329 The communication of magne- 
tism from the earth to a magnetic body, or from one magnetic 
body to another, is performed by a process to which the name t 
of induct loh has been given. 1832 F akad ay E xp. R esea rches 
in Phil.. Trans. 12^ The power which electricity of ten* 
'sion possesses of causing an opposite electrical state in its 
vicinity has been expressed by the general terra Induction; 
which, as it has been received into scientific language, may 
also with propriety be used in the same general sense to 
express the power which electric currents may possess of 
inducing any particular state upon matter in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Ibid. § 58. J39, I propose to call the agency 
thus exerted by ordinary magnets, magneto-electric or 
magnelectric induction. § 59 The only difference which 
powerfully strikes the attention as existing between volta- 
electric and- magneto-electric induction, is the suddenness 
of the former, and the sensible time required by the latter. 

1870 Tyndall Led. Electr. 14 This forcible separation of 
the two fluids of a neutral conductor, by the mere proximity 
of an electrified body, is called electric induction. Bodies 
in this state are also said to be electrified by influence. 1892 
S. P. Thompson Dynamo- Elect. Mach. (ed. 4) S3 We know 
that every electric current possesses a property sometimes 
called ‘electric inertia \ sometimes called self-mdiiction , 
by virtue of which it tends to go on, and that K is in the 
current’s own magnetic field that this inertia ofself-mducttcn 
resides. Ibid. 102 Mutual induction between adjacent parts 
is of enoynous importance in alternate current machines. 
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11. Grammar. (See quot) 

iE5o Haldema n Anal. Orthogr. ix. 52 Induction is the 
influence of larger classes of words on smaller ones, causing 
uniformity and regularity in Grammatical inflections. 

12 . Chem. ( See quot.) 

1891 Morley & MuirD/c/. Chem. III. 8/1 When H and 
Cl are mixed in equal volumes and exposed to sun- 
light, a measurable time elapses before chemical change 
begins. Bunsen and Roscoe, who examined this phenome- 
non, regard the mixture as resisting chemical change, and 
they used the term induction to express* the gradual over- 
coming of this resistance. The term has also been used by 
Wright, who noticed a similar phenomenon in the reduction 
of metallic oxides by CO and H. 

13. attrib. and Comb., as (sense ro) induction ap- 
paratus, current, machine , shock , spark ; also in- 
duction-balance, an electrical apparatus so con- 
trived that the currents induced in the secondary 
wires of two induction-coils balance each other; 
induction-bridge, a form of induction-balance ar- 
ranged on the principle of a Wheatstone’s^ bridge ; 
induction-coil, an apparatus for producing elec- 
tric currents by induction, consisting of two sepa- 
rated coils of wire generally surrounding a soft- iron 
core, the primary coil being connected with an 
external source of electricity, and having an ar- 
rangement for causing the electric current to vary 
in intensity, the effect of which is to produce a 
current of different character in the other or second- 
ary coil; (sense 3 ) induction-pipo, the pipe 
through which the live steam is introduced into 
the cylinder of a steam-engine ; induction-port, 
the opening by which steam passes from the 
steam-chest into the cylinder; induction-valve, 
the valve which controls the passage of steam into 
the cylinder. 

1855-7 H. M. Noad Man. Electr. II. 728 The “induction 
apparatus as at present constructed by M. RubmkorfT is 
shown in Fig. 395. 1879 D. E. Hughes in Proc. R. Soc. 
XXIX. 56 M. Dove.. constructed an “induction balance, 
wherein two separate induction coils, each having its primary 
and secondary coils, were joined together in such a manner 
that the induced current in one coil was _ made to neutralize 
the induced current in the opposite coil, thus forming an 
induction-balance, to which he gave the name of differential 
inductor. Ibid., I have obtained a perfect induction balance 
which. .allows us to obtain direct comparative measures of 
the force or disturbance produced by the introduction of any 
metal or conductor. 1889 Fleming Alternate Current 
Transformer 247 Lord Rayleigh found it more convenient 
..to slightly alter the arrangement of the induction balance 
.. B and I are a battery and interrupter, T is a telephone 
in the ‘bridge*. 1855-7 Noad Man. Electr. II. 728 In 
1851, M. Ruhmkorff of Paris brought the “induction-coil 
to a. far greater degree of perfection than it had hitherto 
attained by paying the greatest possible attention to the in- 
sulation of the secondary wire. 1876 Preece & Sivewricht 
Telegraphy 262 Each globe or tube ought to be tested from 
time to time with an induction-coil, or some other generator 
of electricity of high potential. 1B96 Allbull’s Syst. Med. 
I. 351, 1 shall speak of electrostatic methods, of treatment by 
the battery current, and of treatment .by the induction coil 
current. 1881 Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. II. 408 This dif- 
fusion and decay of the “induction-current is a phenomenon 
precisely analogous to the diffusion of heat. 1875 Bennett 
& DYER tr. Sachs' Bot. 689 Weak induction-currents act on 
the sensitive parts of the leaves of Mimosa . .like concussion 
or contact. 1896 Westm. Gas. 7 May 8/2 A small Wims- 
hurst “induction machine. 1875 BENNETT& Dyer tr. Sachs 
Bot. 689 The number of “induction-shocks.. appears to have 
no considerable influence on the action. 1878 Foster Phys. 
r. ii. § 2. 46 Induction-shocks, or at least galvanic currents 
in some form or other. 1865 Intell. Observ. No. 36. 389 
When the “induction spark is taken in air. 1870 Proctor 
Other Worlds xii. 280 The spectrum of the induction spark. 
1859 Rankine Steam-Engine (1861) 480 The admission and 
discharge of the steam take place through openings near the 
ends of the cylinder called ' ports connected with. passages 
called ‘noples which are opened and closed by “induction 
and eduction valves. 

Indtrctional, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of indnction. 

1820 B lac lew. Mag. XXVI. 621 The leading facts upon 
which his inductional argument is founded. 

t Indu*efcious, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. Induction’ : 
see -ous.] Persuasive ; seductive. 

1620 Ford Linea V. (Shaks. Soc.) 60 Flatterie to publique 
persons is not more inductious on the one side, then enuie 
on the other is vigilant. 

t Indu'ctive, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. induct f- 
vum, neut. sing, of inductTvus : see next.] An in- 
ducement, incentive. 

a 5420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 453 Me thynkyth this 
a verray inductif Vnto stelthe. 1657 W. Morice Cpena 
quasi Kootj Def. xxviii. 278 The same reason., may become 
also an inductive to their expulsion from Ecclesiastick Com- 
munion. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Dtv. 92 
These reasons, grounds, persuasives, motives, or, if you 
please, inductives and incentives. 

Inductive (indzrktiv), a. [ad. L. inductiv-us 
(Priscian), f. induct ppl. stem of indue ere \ see 
Induce and -ive. Cf. F. inductif, -ive ( 14 th c. in 
G °def.):] 

1. Leading on (to some action, etc.) ; inducing. 

, 1607 Schol Disc. agst. Anttchr. it. vi. 56 An active scandal! 
is not only given by a purpose to drawe to sinne.but also 
when hauing no intent a man doth that, which of it selfe is 
inductiue to it. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 519 To serve un- 
govem’d appetite ... a brutish rice, Inductive mainl}’ to the 
sin of Eve. 18*5 in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 329^2 The in- 


ductive cause and primary object of granting the obligation 
was to secure an annuity to Jean Knox. 

f 2. Productive of, giving rise to. Obs. 

1613 T. Milles tr. Mexico's, etc. Treas. Anc. <5- Mod. T. 
957/1 Wee know and perceiue it [air] to be the operatiue 
and inductiue Instrument, of the vertue of life. . 2677 Hale 
P rim. O rig. Man. Ii. i. 132 Probable and inductive of Credi- 
bility, though not of Science or Infallibility. 1772 Junius 
Lett, ixriii. 343 Circumstances inductive of a douot, whether 
the prisoner be guilty or innocent. 

3. Caused by induction; of induced nature or 
origin, rare. 

1827 Colebrooke Misc. Ess. (1837) I. 371 Its activity is 
not of its essence, but inductive through its organs. 

4. Logic. Of the nature of, based upon, or char- 
acterized by the use of induction, or reasoning from 
particular facts to general principles. 

1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 24 (R.) Upon this principle of our 
constitution . . all inductive reasoning, and all our reasoning 
from analogy is grounded. 1830. Herschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 104 The whole of natural philosophy consists entirely 
of a series of inductive generalizations. 1837 Whewell 
[title) History of the Inductive Sciences. 1864 Bowen Logic 
viti. 262 In. Inductive reasoning, the parts are first stated, 
and what is predicated of them is also predicated of the 
whole they constitute. 1860 Fowler [title) The Elements 
of Inductive Logic. 1874 Darwin in Life <$■ Lett. (1887) 

III. 193 My mind is so fixed by the inductive method, that 
I cannot appreciate deductive reasoning. 

b. Of persons : Using the method of induction. 

1764 Reid Inquiry \ i. § 9. 150 He planned out much work 
for his followers who call themselves inductive philosophers. 
1842 N. B. Ward Closed Cases PI. iii. (1852) 68 The induc- 
tive mind of a Davy or a Faraday. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. 
I. 4 This man’s observation may have been as narrow as 
his inferences are crude and prejudiced, but nevertheless 
he has been an inductive philosopher more than forty years 
without knowing it. 

C. With reference to ethics (see quots.). 

1861 Mill Utilit. i. 3 What may be termed the inductive 
school of Ethics . . according to it, right and wrong as well 
as truth and falsehood are questions of observation and 
experience. 2869 Lecky Euro p. Mor. I. i. 3 The other 
[theory of morals] as the Epicurean, the inductive, the utili- 
tarian or the selfish. 

5. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or due to 
electric or magnetic induction. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. (ed. 8). xxviii. 
314 The inductive process may be indefinitely modified by 
the various, circumstances of the quantity and intensity of 
the electricity. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. xv. 410 
When .. good hard magnets act on each other from a suffi- 
cient distance, the inductive action practically vanishes. 
1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 86 note , The phenomenon 
of inductive retardation in long ocean cables. 

0. Introductory. 

. 1868 Act 31 4- 32 Viet. c. 201 Sched. (B) No. 1, After the 
inductive and dispositive clauses, the deed may proceed 
thus Tetc.]. 2875 [see Induction 3 b]. 

Hence Indu*ctiveness, the quality of being in- 
ductive. 

cx8z o Faber Eight Dissert, vr. vi. (1845) II. 54 Under- 
standing the conjunction in its common import of induc- 
tiveness. a 1866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit. Philos, xvii. (1870) 
260 Such inductiveness therefore as there is in utilitarianism. 

Indu'ctively , adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 

1. By inductive reasoning. 

a 1726 South Serr/i. (2744) VIII. vii. 297 This I shall make 
appear inductively, by recounting the several ends and 
intents, to which... it may be designed. 1800 Med. Jml. 

IV. 487 No sufficient documents have yet been furnished, 
either experimentally, inductively, or analogically. 2881 
Seeley Bonaparte in Mactn. blag. XLIV. 165/2 My desire 
is to see this question . . treated inductively and without 
ungrounded assumptions. 

2. By electric induction. 

. 3870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 12 The two magnets .. act 
inductively on each other and so lessen the conjoint power. 
1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 22 The current pulsations, 
which are inductively produced by the vibrations of the 
diaphragms. 189* S. P. Thompson Dynamo-Elect. Mach. 
(ed. 4) rot In disk armatures of the..Wallace-Farmer type, 
each of the parallel coils acted inductively on its neighbour. 

Inductivity (indckti-viti). [f. Inductive + 
-ITT.] Inductive quality; power or capacity for 
magnetic induction. 

2888 Heaviside in Philos. Mag. Ser. v.XXVI. 367 When 
the inductivities are equal, there is a material simplification, 

Inducto- (indzrktfl), used as a combining form 
of Induction, in forming names of some electric 
apparatus or processes, as Inductometer (-p’mftai), 
an instrument for ascertaining the force of electrical 
indnction. Indu'ctoscope, an instrument for de- 
tecting induction. Inatrctoscri.pt, a figure pro- 
duced on a photographic plate by means of an 
electric discharge from the object, usually by an 
induction-coil ; the process of obtaining such figures. 

2839 Faraday Exp. Researches 1.4x6, 1 beg to propose for 
it .. the name of Differential Inductometer. 1892 F. J. 
Smith in Proc. Physical See. XI. 353 The inductoscript is 
a name I venture to propose as it somewhat suggests the 
nature of the process. 1893 Times ir May 6/1 The Rev. 
F. J. Smith's inductoscript . . By its means figures and pic- 
tures are made by placing the object, to be reproduced in 
contact with an ordinary photographic plate placed upon 
a conducting sheet of metal. 

Inductor (indo-ktai). [a. L. inductor, agent- 
n. from indiicZn, Induct z 1 .] 

1. One who introduces or initiates, rare. 

1652 Brome City Witw Wks. 1873 1. 364 Try. Who should 
act and personate these l..Sar. Tie piay the Inductor, and 
then we are. all fitted. 2841 L. Hunt Seer 11. (1S64) 23 


Inductor of ladies, and gentlemen into the shapely and 
salutary art of dancing. 

2 . One who inducts a clergyman to a benefice. 
1726 Ayliffe Parergon 283 If Inductors received more 

than this on the Score of such Induction . . they were . . to 
incur a Suspension ab officio. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
III. 15 After which the inductor opens the door, and puts 
the clerk into the church, who usually tolls the bell to make 
his' induction public, and known . to the parishioners; after 
this the inductor endorses a certificate of the induction on 
the mandate, which is witnessed by the persons present. 

3 . ' Any part of an electric apparatus which acts 
inductively on another. 

x871.tr . Schellen's S/ectr. Anal. xxx. xxi. By connecting 
the binding-screws on one side with the inductor. 1881 
Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. I. 295 The moveable conductors 
are called Carriers, and the fixed ones may be called Induc- 
tors, Receivers, and Regenerators. 

attrib. 1891 Times 2 Oct. 3/2 In the machinery hall they 
show the Kingdon inductor dynamo, a most efficient and 
interesting machine. 

Inductorium (indtfktoa’riDm). [mod.L., neut. 
of late L. induetdrius Inductory: see -oriuSi. (L. 
had inductorium in the sense 1 covering * : see In- 
duce v. 7).] A name for the induction-coil as 
adapted for the display of the electric spark. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 1182/2. 2877. Rosenthal 
Muscles 4* Nerves 36 An apparatus of this kind is called 
a sliding inductorium. 1881 Sci. American XLIV. 388 This 
is the foundation of what is now called induction coils or 
inductoriums. 

Indtrctory, a. [ad. late L. inductd?d-us, in 
Augustine in sense 'leading on, misleading r , f. in- 
dficfre, induct - : see -oby.] Leading in ; intro- 
ductory. 

3632 C. Downing State Eccles. Kingd. (1634) 70 [They] 
are not Lawes inductory of a new, but declarators of the 
ancient authoritie of our Prince. 2832 Fraseds Mag. III. 
513 Having made these admissions for the sake of candour, 
and done, that justice to the administration of Lord Grey 
which their inductory conduct deserves [etc.]. 

tlnchrctric, a. Electr. Obs. [irreg. f. Induc- 
tion, after electric .] Operating by induction. 

2855 Noad Man. Electr. I. 54 [see Inducteous]. Ibid. 
725 The manner in which this machine acts will be clearly 
understood by reference to the general principles of volta- 
inductric action. 2855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Inductric, 
a term synonymous with .. inducing. Inductric Contrac- 
tion, a term for that contraction of the muscles, obtained 
without employing the electric current for its production. 

So Indu'ctrical a. — prec. (Webster, 1864). 
Indue, variant of Endue, q.v. 

Induellar, -er, obs. Sc. forms of Indweller. 
Induement, var. of Enduement, Obs. 
Induire, obs. Sc. form of Endure. 

Indurtion. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. indti-ere 
(ppl. stem 2W/7/-).] Putting on (of a garment). 

1584 R. Scot Disccn*. Witcher, xv. xxiv. (1886) 371 Item, 
there must be . . communion, and induition of the surplis. 

t Indirlcate, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 indul- 
ciate. [f. ppl. stem of L. indulcdre to sweeten, f. 
in- (In- 2 ) + dulcdre to sweeten, dulcis sweet.] 
tratis. To sweeten. Hence f Indulca’tion (in- 
dulciation), sweetening. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11. [i.] xli. 123 A friendly warre 
doth indulciate the insuing cloze. 2661 — On St. Luke (1696) 
323 The secret sweetness that gratifies and indulciates all his 
spirits. 1656 Blount Gtossogr., Indulcatc, Indulciate, to 
make sweet. 2 658. Phillips, Indulcation or Indulciation, 
a sweetning, a making sweet. 

Indulge (indzrld3), v. Also 8 endulge. 
[ad. L. indulge-re (intr. with dative) to be cour- 
teous or complaisant, to be kind or indulgent, to 
yield, give oneself up (to), indulge in ; (with acc. 
and dat.) to bestow as a favour, to concede, grant, 
allow. The verb was adopted in 1 7th c. in several 
of the L. senses, the way having been prepared by 
the earlier use of indulgence, indulgent .] 


I. Transitive. 

1. To treat (a person) with such favour, kindness, 
or complaisance as he has no claim to, but desires 
or likes ; to gratify by compliance, or by absence 
of restraint or strictness ; to humour by yielding 
to the wishes of. (The personal obj. represents 
L. dative.) Const, in. 

2660 R. Coke Posver 4- Subj. 216 King Charles had not 
the same Reason of State to indulge the House of Commons. 
2662 Marvell Corr. xxi. Wks. 2872-5 H. 55 In the matter 
of your two companyes. .he is willing to indulge you. 2749 
Wesley Hymn, ‘ Jesu, thou Sovereign Lord', Indulge us, 
Lord, in this request. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle TomsC. 
xvi, The fact is, St. Clare indulges every creature under 
this roof but his own wife. # 

b. reft . To give free course to one’s inclination 
or liking ; to gratify oneself, take one’s pleasure. 
Const, in (fin first quot. to: cf. 7 ). 

2659 Hammond On Ps. cm. 24 [They] do not indulge 
themselves to any deliberate sin. 1736 Butler Anal. 
Introd., Wks. 1874 I. 7 There are some, who.. indulge them- 
selves in vain and idle speculations. 280a Mar. Edgew okti 
Moral T. (1826) I.xviii. 247 Pleasing anticipations in tvuicn 
he indulged himself. 2887 Bowen l trg. jfsnetd 77 
Why so fain to indulge thee in this wild passion of woe ( 

c. To favour or gratify (a person) 'Vila some- 
thing given or granted. , , 

2790 W. .Wrighte Grotesque Archit. o Ihe author hope* 
he may be indulged with observing, that he hath .. seen 
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a fine piece of water in the park. 1800 Asiat. Attn. Reg,, 
Proc. E. Ind \ Ho, 146/1 Mr. Henchman gave notice of a 
motion . . to indulge Mr. Dundas, during his life, with the 
house in Downing Street, 
d. fig. 

1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, m. 320 Indulge his Growth, 
and his gaunt Sides supply. 1710 Steele Toiler No. 175 
p 1, I have allowed Tale-Bearers to indulge the Intervals of 
my Female Patients. 175* Young Brothers 1. i, The sword 
by both too much indulg’d in blood. 

2. To grant an indulgence, privilege, or dispen- 
sation to : see Indulgence II. 

1662 Gunning Lent Fast 57 In holy Lent the Lord hath 
indulged these two weekly daies [Saturday, and Lord’s 
day[. 1673 Sir W. Coventry Sp. Ho. Commons. 14 Feb. 
in Greys Debates 1667-94 II. 30 Some are for indulging 
Protestant Subjects only, and some for extending it to 
Catholic subjects. 1682-1816 [see Indulged 2]. a. 183s 
Mackintosh Rez>ol. 0/ 1688, Wks. 1846 II. 161 ADeclaration 
for indulging Nonconformists in matters ecclesiastical. 

3. To gratify (a desire or inclination) ; to give 
free course to, give way to, yield to, give oneself 
up to. Sometimes in weaker sense : To entertain, 
cherish, foster. 

1 656 Blount Glossogr. Pref. 3 To indulge my own fancy, 
I began to compile this work. 1697 Dryden. Virg. Georg. 
1. 408 Saylors . . crown their Vessels, then indulge their 
Ease. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 4 6 5 Delusive hopes 
which he nad long fondly indulged. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- 
F. xxxiii. (1869) II. 252 He indulged the sterner passions of 
anger and revenge. 1874 Green Short Hist. iff. § 5. 140 
The fall of Hubert de Burgh enabled him to indulge his 
preference for aliens. 

4. To bestow or grant (something) as a favour, or 
as a matter of free grace ; to allow or concede as an 
indulgence. Const, unto, to, indirect obj. 'Now rare. 

In passive, something must be indulged to — some indul- 
gence must be shown to. 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 164 He indulged unto 
you, O Lysippe, to conceive him great. Ibid. 337 Somthing 
must be indulged unto the wits of great Masters . . onely 
that we doe excuse small mistakes in them. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist, Reb. 1. § 32 In this the Duke resumed the. same 
impetuosity he had so much indulged to Himself in the 
debate of the journey. 1648 E. Sparke in J, Shute’s Sarah 
<Sr H agar a iv a, Scarce indulging himself necessary Relaxa- 
tions. 1650 Fuller Pisgalt u. v. 126 On Benhadads feigned 
submission he indulged life unto him. _ 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref, (1824) I. xviii. 338 In the conclusion of the Queen’s 
letters patents, where she indulged the Colleges that liberty. 
1774 S. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civ. Lazo Pref. (1795) 11 
A Valuable privilege is likewise indulged to Graduates in 
this faculty. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 
182 In the utterance of great passions, something must be 
indulged to the extravagance of Nature. 

5. Comm. To grant an indulgence on (a bill) ; 
to allow (a person) an extension of the time within 
which a bill is to be met. Cf. Indulgence 5 . 

1766 W. Gordon Gen. Coiinttng-ho. 341 An inland bill 
may be indulged before protesting. * 8*7 Chitty Bills of 
Exchange (ed. 7) 298 Though the giving time to an ac- 
ceptor or indorser, will thus in general discharge all subse- 
quent indorsers, who would be entitled to resort to the 
party indulged, the giving time to a subsequent indorser, 
will not discharge a prior indorser. # 

II. Intransitive (with preposition). 

1 6. Indulge to : to grant indulgence to, to give 
free course to, give way to, gratify (a propensity, 
etc. = 3 ; rarely, a person = 1 ). Orig. =L. intr. use 
with dative; but in later use coinciding in sense 
with indulge in ( 7 ). Also with indirect passive . Obs. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 124 By a soft and 
delicate life, by indulgeing to bodily things. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb, 1. § 130 He indulged still too much to those im- 
portunate and insatiate appetites. *674 Govt. Tongue vi. 
§ 5. 124 There lies sure no obligations upon any man, to 
wrong himself, to indulge to another. x 738 ~ 4 * Warburton 
Div. Legat. (1758-65) III. 334 By indulging too much to 
abstract speculation. 1790 6. Walker Serin. II. xxii. 149 
Indulging to a worldly spirit at the throne of grace. 

7. Indulge in (ellipt. for indulge oneself in, 1 b) : 
To give free course to one’s inclination for ; to 
gratify one’s desire or appetite for; to take one’s 
pleasure freely in (an action, course of conduct, 
etc., or a material luxury). \ In first quot., to 
dwell with pleasure on. Also with indirect passive . 

X7o6Estcourt Fair Ex amp. v. i. 58 While my transported 
Soul indulges on the Thought. 1763 Mrs. Brooke Lady 
% Ifandevilte (1782) II. 189 The tears we shed are charm- 
ing, we even indulge in them, a 1784 Johnson (Webster 
1828), Most men are more willing to indulge in easy vices, 
than to practice laborious^ virtues. 1837 Dickens Pickzv. 
xiv, Any little amusement in which he could indulge. 184* 
A, Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4)310 Bodily exercise and 
exposure to the open air are more indulged in. 1876 Geo. 
Euot Dan. Der. ti. xiv. I. 268 Some of the gentlemen 
strolled a little and indulged in a. cigar. ^ 3B83 C. J. Wills 
I fod. Persia 96 Card-playing, .is only indulged in by the 
less reputable of the community. 

Hence Indnlg'eable (indrJ-ld^ab’l) a., fit to be in- 
dulged ; *J* induTg'einent» Indulgence. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 381 Giving himself the liberty 
of too frequent indulgments. xygi Gentl. Mag. 20/2 He 
was qualified by law, as well as mdulgeable in reason and 
equity, for non-residence, a 1846 Penny Mag. cited in 
Worcester for Indulgment. 

Indulged (indtfddgd), ppL P f ec. + -ed L] 

1. Gratified or favoured by compliance; humoured, 
etc. (see the verb). 

1736 Butler Anal. H. vi. 300 If there he a strong bias 
within, suppose from indulged passion, to favour the deceit. 
1331 Keble Serm. v. (1848) 107 Partaking in other men's 


sins, merely by brooding over them in fancy, with anything 
like indulged approbation or sympathy. 

2. That has received or accepted an Indulgence; 
in Sc. Hist, applied to those Presbyterian ministers, 
who, in the reigns of Charles II and James II, were 
licensed to hold services tinder certain conditions : 
see Indulgence 4 . 

1682 Sec. Plea Nonconf. 37 When His Majesty was moved 
to grant an Indulgence, the indulged were to give their 
Names, and then Places. 1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 105 
Mr. Rate, then Minister of Dundee, an Indulg'd Presby- 
terian. x8jt6 Scott Old Mort. v, My uncle .. is of opinion 
that we enjoy a reasonable freedom of conscience under the 
indulged clergymen. 

Indulgence (in&zrldsens), sb. [a. F. indul- 
gence ( 1 2 th c. in Littre), or ad. L. indiilgentia indul- 
gence, complaisance, fondness, remission, f. indul- 
gent-em Indulgent : see -ence.] 

I. General senses. 

I. The action of indulging (a person), or the fact 
of being indulgent ; gratification of another’s 
desire or humour ; favouring forbearance or re- 
laxation of restraint. Sometimes dyslogistic : 
Fond humouring, over-lenient treatment. 

3382 Wyclif Isa. Ixiii. 9 In his loue and in his indulgence 
he a5een bo^te them, and bar hem. CX386 Chaucer tVife's 
Prol. 84 And for to been a wyf he yaf me !eue Of Indulg- 
ence. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph.,' Indulgence, suffer- 
ance, too gentle intreating. x 6 io Shaks. Temp. Epil. 20 
As you from crimes would pardon’d be, Let your Indulgence 
set me free. 1625. Fletcher, etc. Fair Maid of Inn 1. i. 
Some sons Cpmplain of too much rigour in their mothers ; 

I of too much indulgence.^ 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1186 
Left to her self. .Shee first his weak indulgence will accuse. 
*718 Freethinker No. 152 fn The first Failure of every 
Man calls for Indulgence. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Proc, 
E. Ind. Ho. 90/2 He would not trespass any longer upon 
the indulgence of the proprietors, 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. Atner, III. 106 Indulgence is given her as a substitute 
for justice. 1863 H. Cox ltistit. 1. ix. 137 Where a member, 
by the indulgence of the House, is permitted to make per- 
sonal explanations. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this ; an act of 
indulging ; a licence, favour, or privilege granted. 
(See also II.) 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. iff. 35 Stand back . . Thou that 

g iu'st Whores Indulgences to sinne. 1664 Evelyn Sylva no 
>ne M* Christopher Darell . . of Nudigate, that had a par- 
ticular Indulgence for the cutting of his Woods at pleasure, 
though a great Iron-master. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 545 
T 14 To prepare the Indulgences necessary to this Lady and 
her Retinue, in advancing the Interests of the Roman 
Catholic Religion in those Kingdoms. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. x. II. 599 He ordered them to be removed to a more 
commodious apartment and supplied with every indulgence. 

2. The action of indulging (desire, inclination, 
etc.) ; the yielding to or gratification of some pro- 
pensity (const, of, in, formerly to) ; the action of in- 
dulging in some practice, luxury, etc. 

1638 F. Junius Paint . of Ancients 206 Passions: in which 
heate doth . . more than diligence. Provided onely. That 
this indulgence doe not deceive us. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. 
iv. xix. (1848) 283 And a full Table, .tempt him . . to Indul- 
gence to his Appetite, prejudicial to his Health. 1769^73 
Junius Lett. Pref. 10 The indulgence of private malice. 
1843 J* Clason Serm. v. 80 Our continued indulgence in 
Sin. x88s S. Cox Expos. Ser. I. iv. 49 Excessive indulgence 
of natural appetite and desire. 

b. absol. The practice or habit of indulging or 
giving way to one's inclinations ; self-gratification, 
self-indulgence. With an and pi. A particular act 
or habit of self-gratification ; something indulged 
in, a luxury. 

1649 Sir R. Tempest Eniert. Solit. 5 (T.) The loosenesses 
and indulgences of this age.. bear a proportion with the 
religion of the Ottomans. 1726 Law Chr. Perfect. Ji, 42 
A Separation of our Souls from worldly Tempers, vain In- 
dulgences, and unnecessary Cares. 1732 — Serious C. tv. 
(ed. 2) 54 To grow Rich, that he may live in figure and in- 
dulgence. 1818 Mrs. Shelley Frankenst . ii. (1865) 46 The 
time at length arrives when grief is rather an # indulgence 
than a necessity. 1835 T. Walker Original viii. (1887) 87 
The people .. spent their eamings on eating and drinking 
and other indulgences, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Con- 
siderations Wks. (Bohn) II. 419 Human nature is prone to 
indulgence. 

II. Specific and technical senses (from 1 b). 

3. 12. C, Ch. a. 4 A remission of the punishment 
which is still due to sin after sacramental absolution, 
this t etrurian being valid in the court of conscience 
and before God, and being made by an application 
of the treasure of the Church on the part of a lawful 
superior ’ (Amort, quoted in Catholic Diet. s.v.). 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. viii. 156 And diuinede hat Dowel 
Indulgence [BfyC texts. Indulgences] passede, Bienals and 
Trienals and Busschopes lettres. 1377 ibid. B. xvh. 253 
And purchace al }n pardoun of Pampiloun & Rome, And 
indulgences _yno we. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 345 
Many heresies as of assoilingis and indulgencis, and cur- 
syngis, wib feyned pardons, c 140a Apol. Loll. 9 If it be 
askid wej>er ]>e pop® selle indulgencs and merits of seynts. 
1570-6 Lambarde Perarnb. Kent (1826) 300 For confirmation 
wherof, I will make you partaker of a Popish Indulgence 
(or pardon, as they termed it) made under the seale of the 
brotherhead of this house. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 492 Then 
might ye see.. Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls‘‘The 1 
sport of Winds. 1717 Berkeley Tour Italy 9 Jan., An in- j 
dulgence of above six thousand years was got by a visit to 
that church on any ordinary day. 1769 Robertson Chas. V 
II. (1826) III. 307 Among others he had recourse to a sale of In- 
dulgences. 1839 Keightlev Hist. Eng. 1 . 418 He might also , 


INDULGENCE. 

■ ■ by paying money, or, by visiting some place of devotion 
obtain an indulgence to exempt him from the punishment 
due to one or more of his transgressions. 1885 Catholic 
Piet, (ed. 3) 440. Ibid. 444 Divisions of Indulgences. — 
Plenary remit ail, partial a portion, of the temporal punish- 
ment due to sin — e.g., an indulgence of forty days, as much 
as would have been atoned for by fortv days of canonical 
penance. . Indulgences may be temporal— f. e. granted only 
for a time ; or again perpetual or indefinite, which last till 
revoked .. Personal indulgences are those granted to par- 
ticular persons. .Local indulgences may be gained only in a 
particular place . . Real indulgences are those attached to 
crucifixes, medals, etc. 

f b. Formerly in sense : Remission of sin. 0 !>s. 
x 377 Langl. P. PI. B. vn. 56 Whan J>ai drawen on to deye, 
and Indulgences wolde baue, Her pardoun is ful petit at 
her partyng hennes. 01425 Found. St. Bartholomews 
(E. E. T. S.) 3 That he myghte obteyne parfite and plenere 
pardoun and indulgence of his synnes .. he decreid yn hym 
self to go to the courte of Rome, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
hole (1869) 52 In be tenthe be..communioun of |?e seyntes, 
and Je indulgence of sinne hi cristenynge and penaunce. 

c. Loosely used for an authoritative relaxation of 
ecclesiastical law or obligation, properly called 
Dispensation (sense 8). 

at 680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 243 Your wise and cautious 
Consciences Are free to take what Course they please ; 
Have plenary’ Indulgence to dispose At Pleasure, of the 
strictest Vows. 

4. Eng. and Sc. Hist. Applied (a) to the grant or 
offer to Nonconformists, in the reigns of Charles II 
and James II, of certain religious liberties as 
special favours, but not as legal rights; also (b) to 
the licence offered during the same reigns to 
Presbyterian ministers in Scotland to hold services 
on various conditions, such as receiving collation 
from the bishops, recognition of the King’s eccle- 
siastical supremacy, etc. 

Declaration of Indulgence, a royal proclamation offering 
such religious liberties: esp. applied to that of Charles II 
in 1672 (withdrawn the following year), and that of James II 
in 1687 and j688, which was one of the circumstances that 
precipitated the Revolution. In Scotland there were five 
Indulgences, two under Charles II in 1669 and 1672, and 
three under James II in 1687. 

a. (1668 J. Owen [title) Indulgence and Toleration con- 
sidered, in a Letter to a person of honour ; with a Peace 
Offering, in an Apology’ and Humble Plea for Indulgence 
and Liberty of Conscience.] 1672-3 Chas. ll.Sp. at Open- 
ing Par/t. 4 Feb. 3 Some few days before I Declared the War, 

I put forth My Declaration for Indulgence to Dissenters, 
and have hitherto found a good Effect of it. Ibid. 4 And in 
the whole Course of this Indulgence, I do not intend that it 
shall in any way Prejudice the Church, but I will support 
its Rights, and It in its full Power. 1675 Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Speech 16 Nov., Wks. (1752) 165 My’ humble 
motion^ therefore . . is, that you would give leave to bring 
in a bill of indulgence to all protestant dissenters. 1687 
(4 Apr.) Jas. II Declar. Lib. Cause., To the end that all 
Our Loving Subjects may receive and enjoy the full Benefit 
and Advantage of Our Gracious Indulgence hereby in- 
tended. 1688 (27 Apr.) Ibid., Ever since we granted this 
Indulgence [that of 5687], We have made it Our principal 
Care to see it preserved without Distinction, as we are 
encouraged to do daily by multitudes of Addresses. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. 78 (The clergy] were 
driven to extremity by the order of May 4, 1688, to read the 
declaration of indulgence in their churches, a 1832 Mack- 
intosh Revol. of 1688, Wks. 1846 II. 112 The difficulty of 
proposing to confine such an indulgence to one class of dissi- 
dents, and the policy of moving for a general toleration, 
which it would be as much the interests of Presbyterians as 
of Catholics to promote. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 
177 He knew .. it would be impossible to grant liberty of 
worship to the professors of that (R, C.l religion without 
extending the same indulgence to Protestant di«senters. 

b. 1681 J. Baikdy [title) Balm from Gilead ; or the dif- 
ferences about the indulgences stated and impleaded, in a 
Letter to the People of Scotland. 1687 Jas. II in Hether- 
ington Hist. Ch. Scotl. (1842) 518 We allow and tolerate 
the moderate Presbyterians to meet in their private houses 
and there to hear all such ministers as have or are willing 
to accept of _ our Indulgence. 3721 Wodrow Suffer. Ch. 
Scotl. I. it. iff. 2Qi In June or July this year (1668] the Earl 
of Tweddale called for some of tne Presbyterian Ministers 
who were under their Hidings, and made proposals to them 
anent some Favour and Indulgence he hoped might be 
procured for them in Scotland. x8t6 Scott Old Mort. v. 
This indulgence, as it was called, made a great schism 
among the presbyterians, and those who accepted of it were 
severely censuredby the more rigid sectaries. Ibid., * Of all 
the baits with which the devil has fished for souls in these 
days of blood and darkness, that Black Indulgence has been 
the most destructive.’ 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 
185 Presbyterian divines who had consented to accept from 
the government a half toleration, known by the name of the 
Indulgence. 

5. Comm. An extension, made as a favour, of the 
time within which a bill of exchange or a debt Is to 
be paid. 

1827 Chitty Bills of Exchange (ed. 7) 202_If a holder agree 
to give indulgence for a certain period of time to any one of 
the parties to a bill, this takes away his right to call upon 
that party for payment before the period expires. _ 3891 
Byles Treat. Law Bills Exchange (ed. 15) 328 No indul- 
gence to an acceptor or other prior party will discharge an 
indorser, if the indorser previously consent to it. 

IH. 8. attrib. and Comb. 

- 1895 Daily Nczvs 6 Oct. 3/3 A nat, ’ ve **>>'' to "' borT l thc 
captain had given an indulgence passage from Tamatave. 
1897 Q‘ Rev .} uly 41 Undermining such moral ideals as the 
indulgence-mongers had left among them. 

Indulgence, v. [f. prec. sb.j 
+ 1 . brans. To grant or permit as an indulgence 
or favour: = Indulge 4. Obs. 
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INDULGENCED. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 2 If . . it were lawfully indul- 
genst me freely to aduocate my owne astrology. 

2 . R . C. Ck. To attach an indulgence to (a 
particular act or object): see prec. 3a, and In- 
DULGENCED. 

1866 J. H. Newman Let. to Pusey (ed. 2) 106 There is one 
collection of Devotions., which, .consists of prayers of very 
various kinds which have been indulgenced by the Popes. 
1885 Catholic Diet, (ed, 3) 444 Large and often plenary in- 
dulgences are attached to the recitation of short prayers . . 
and to the use of blessed crosses, medals, etc. . . Other acts 
of piety — e.g. examination of conscience, hearing sermons, 
visiting the Blessed Sacrament— are also largely indul- 
genced. 1891 J. Britten Lay Help 5 [The Catholic Truth 
Society] is indulgenced by the Holy See. 

Indulgenced (indzrldsenst),///. a. R. C. C/i. 
[f. prec. sb. or vb. + -ed.] Having an indulgence 
attached to it ; applied to prayers, material objects, 
etc., the use of which is declared to convey an indul- 
gence. 

1841 W. Palmer Second Let. to Wiseman 14 The whole 
paraphernalia of indulgenced rites, objects, and prayers. 
1854 Faber Growth in Holiness xv. (1S72) 287 The use of 
indulgenced devotions is almost an infallible test of a good 
Catholic. 1879 Littledale Plain Reas. xxv. (1884) 76 Of 
the crowd of religious books ill use in Italy, many of them 
indulgenced, there is scarcely one which treats of the life 
and teaching of Christ. 188. {titles of R. C. leajlets\ In- 
dulgenced Prayers for Souls in Purgatory. .Indulgenced 
Prayers for the Rosary of the Holy Souls. 

+ Indudgencer. Obs. rare. [f. Indulgence v. 
+ -er.] One who is authorized to grant indulgences ; 
= Indulgentiary. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Rev. xviii. 11 The Popes Indulgences, 
and other officers of his Exchequer. 

Indulgenciaries : see Indulgentiary. 
Indulgency (indzrldsensi). Now rare. [ad. 
L. indulgentia : see Indulgence sb. and -ency.] 

1 . The quality or practice of being indulgent ; 
indulgent disposition or action ; = Indulgence sb. 1 . 

1547 Act 1 Edxv. VI , c. 12 § 1 Great elemeneye and indul- 
gencyc . . rather . . then exacte severitie and justice to be 
shewed. ^ <1x635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 51 The first 
was, a violent indulgencie' of the Queen (which is incident 
to old age . .) towards this Lord. 1659 Burton's Diary (1828) 
IV. 395 We used all acts ofindulgency to them. X663 Cowley 
Verses $ Ess., * A Power of Brass ’ v, Thrice happy He To 
whom the wise indulgency of Heaven, With sparing hand, 
but just enough has given. 2704 D’Urfey Royal Converts 
Tales, etc. 247 Tortur'd twixt Indulgency and Rage. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 1. Introd., As the 
crown of all its indulgency. 

b. An indulgence ; =* Indulgence sb. 1 b. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. ir. xxiv. (1834) I. 505 Indulgen- 
ces, .granted in condescension to our infirmity. x8ix Orel 
«$• Juliet 1. 101 This person, .distributed her indulgences., 
according to the price that was paid for them. 

2 . = Indulgence sb. 2. 

1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 321 You should be very 
sparing and indifferent in the indulgency of your Passions. 
1889 Stevenson Master of B. 263, I warn you, my lord, 
against this indulgency of evil feeling, 
b. = Indulgence sb. 2 b. 

1688 Norris Theory Love (1694) 141 That Sort of Corporal 
Indulgency, which is emphatically call’d Sensuality. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11. xiii. 278 An amicable well frequented port 
. . abounding with the conveniences and indulgences of a 
civilized life. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. i. 14 Thousands 
. . broke up from the enjoyment of their hard earned indul- 
gences. 2878 Fr. A. Kemble Rec. of Girlhood I. iii. 90 
Meantime, the poetical studies, or rather indulgences of 
home, had ceased. 

+ 3 . —Indulgence sb. 3. Obs. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 21 They receive -Indul- 
gences. 7708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxix. (1737) 119 Swarm- 
ing with Pardons, Indulgences, and Stations. 1789 Burney 
Hist. Mus. III. 1. 32 note, Luther began to preach against 
indulgences 1517. 1845 S. Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Ref 
III. 5x9 The communes .. were vainly reminded how much 
their masses and indulgencies had heretofore cost them. 

Indulgent (indtf’ldsent), a. (sb.) [ad. L. in- 
dulgent -cm, pres. pple. of indulge re to Indulge. 
Cf. F. indulgent (16 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I . That indulges or tends to indulge ; disposed 
to gratify by compliance with desire or humour, 
or to overlook faults or failings ; showing or ready 
to show favour or leniency ; disinclined to exercise 
strictness, severity, or restraint: a quality of 
superiors or such as have the power to refuse com- 
pliance. Often in dyslogistic sense, Not exercising 
(as parent or superior) due restraint, too forbearing, 
weakly lenient. Const, to, f unto. 

1509 Fisher Fun . Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876)298 
Ofie/Jlym es in scrypture the. .faders maketh lamentable ex- 
clamacyons, agaynste almyghtye god, for that he someth, to 
be more indulgent and fauourable vnto the wycked persone 
then vnto the good lyuer. 1606 Shaks. Ant. % Cl. 1. xv. 16 
You are too indulgent, a 2680 Waller (J.), Hereafter such 
in thy behalf shall be Th’ indulgent censure of posterity. 
2683 Brit. Sfiec. 12 Nature, like an indulgent Mother has 
furnished it [Britain] with so great abundance of all things, 
necessary for the Life of Man. 27x0 Stef.le Tatler No. 272 
r 7 The indulgent Readers Most Obliged, Most Obedient, 
Humble Servant, Richard Steele. 2732 Berkelf.y Alciphr. 
111. § 15 The present age is very indulgent to everything 
that aims at profane raillery- *839 Keightley Hist. Eng. 

II. 84 The best and most indulgent of landlords. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 170 His favourite vices were 
precisely those to which the Puritans were least indulgent. 

b. Jig. of thing?. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 94 Not tho' beneath the 


Thracian Clime we freeze ; Or Italy's indulgent Heav’n 
forego. 2762-72 Sir W. Jones Poems, Arcadia (1777) 106 
Kind Vanity their want of art supplies. And gives indulgent 
what the Muse denies, c 2860 W. Allingham in^ Sonrt. of 
Century ii, Tenderer in its moods Than any joy indulgent 
summer dealt. 

t 2 . Indulging or disposed to indulge oneself or 
one’s own inclinations ; Self-indulgent. Obs. 

2572 [implied in Indulgently 2]. 2697 Dryden AEneid 
v. 936 The feeble old, indulgent^ of their ease. 2705 Stan- 
hope Paraphr . II. 292 A Satisfaction, to which all the 
Pleasures of the most indulgent Epicure are as nothing. • 
f B. as sb. An easy chair. Obs. 

1825 R. P. Ward Tremaine II. i. 1 His chair, which was 
what the upholsterers Call an Indulgent (a great deal too 
indulgent for study). 

Hence InduTgentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
t Indulgcntial, a. Obs. [f. L. indulgentia 
Indulgence + -at. Cf. penitential Of or per- 
taining to indulgences: see Indulgence sb. 3 a. 

2674 Brevint Saul at Endor x. (T.), You are fitted with 
rare indulgential privileges. 

+ Indulge'ntiary. Obs. Also -enciary. [f. 

L. indulgbitia Indulgence + -aby.] A dealer in 
or seller of indulgences. 

1577 tr - Bullinger s Decades (1592) 587 What shall we say 
of the very Indulgenciaries, and the Pope himselfe whose 
hirelings they bee? 1627 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. x. 458 
The Pardon-mongers, and Indulgentiaries, were not re- 
formed, but extinguished. 

Indulgently (indrrldsentli), adv. [-ly 2 .] 

1 . In an indulgent manner; with indulgence or 
disposition to humour; kindly, favourably, leniently; 
without strictness or severity. 

a 2621 Beaum. & Fl. Tri. Love i, My mother, father, And 
uncle, Jove me most indulgently, Being the only branch of 
all their stocks. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (2821) I. xvi. 102 
Being thus indulgently put into employment, [I] soon re- 
covered myself. 2884 Mane hi. Exam . 8 May 5/3 Not in the 
humour to listen indulgently to an invitation to layout fifty 
thousand pounds on another public park. 

+ 2 . With indulgence of one’s own inclinations; 
self-indulgently. Obs. 

2572 tr. Buchanan' s Detection (London ed.) H iij a, Indul- 
gently following the wantonnes of hyr wealth. _ 1647 Ham- 
mond Power of Keys iv. 112 To live indulgently in sin. 2659 
— On Ps. cxix. 7 As long as I live in any sin indulgently. 

Indulger (indwldgds). [f. Indulge v. + -erJ J 
One who indulges, a. One who treats (a person 
or thing) with indulgence : see Indulge v. i. 

2659 A. Brome On R. Bronte’s Com. 6 These issues of thy 
brain, Of all th’ Indulgers of the Comick strain Deserve 
applause. 2693 Yalden Ode St. Cecilia Poet. Wks. (1833) 
34 Music’s the soft indulger of the mind, The kind diverter 
of our care. 2826 E. Irving Babylon II. vji. 240 Ye in- 
tolerant indulgers of heresy, and the arch-heretic l 

b. One who indulges or gives way to (a desire, 
inclination, etc.) : see Indulge v. 3. 

2648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. xiii. § 5 (R.) And if., 
the severest watchers of their nature have task hard enough, 
what shall be hoped of the indulgers of it? 2705 Stanhope 
Paraphr. III. 322 Indulgers of those Lusts which every 
baptized Believer hath solemnly renounced. 

c. One who indulges in (some practice) : see 

Indulge 7. 

2827 Hone Every- day Bk. 11 . 12 Illustrated by portraits 
of some of the indulgers. 2850 M c Cosh Div. Govt. (2852) 206 
An indulger in fine sentiment, 
f Indudgiate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Indulge 
or L. indulge re + -ate 3 .] trails. = Indulge v. 

2615 G. Sandys Trav. iv. 293 More for profit, then to in- 
dulgiate his gluttony. 2628 Feltham Resolves n. [i.] xlvii. 
239 Too much indulgiating of the flesh. 1656 in Blount 
Glossogr. 

Indulging* (indirldgig), ppl. a. [f. Indulge v. 
+ -ING-.J That indulges; indulgent; that indulges 
in some practice. Hence InduTgingly adv. 

[1707 Norris Treat. Humility vi. 237 Every nice, humour- 
some, self-indulging fancy.] 2740 tr. De Moultys Fortunate 
County Maid (2741) II. 178 No wonder my Mother was so 
indulging. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (2868) 58 Bababalouk 
perceived his pupils imJulgingly expanding their arms. x8i6 
f. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 198 It is perfectly well understood, 
both by the husband and society, and the indulging party 
Is not severely treated by either. 2883 Pall MallG. 19 Nov. 
12/2 Calmly, lovingly, and indulgingly trusting to God's 
providence. 

Induline (i’ndwbin). Cheat, [f. Ind(o- 2 + -«/-, 
dimin. + -INE.] A general name for a series of 
compounds related to aniline, yielding blue-black, 
blue, and greyish dyes, known in commerce as 
nigrosine, violaniline, Elberfeld blue, aniline grey, 
etc. : see quot. 

1882 Athenaeum 30 Dec. 902/2 ‘Induline’ is_a term applied 
to all coloured compounds formed by the action of amidoazo 
compounds on the hydrochlorides of aromatic amines with 
elimination of ammonia. 1802 in Morley & Muir Diet. 
C/iem. III. 8/2. 

Indult (indu’lt), sb. [a. F. indult (i;-i6tb c.), 
or ad. L. indultum indulgence, permission, favour, 
privilege, subst. tise of neuter of indulltis, pa. pple. 
of indulgent to Indulge.] 

+ 1 . A special privilege granted by anthority; a 
licence or permission. Obs. in gen. sense. 

*535 Stewart Crt>«. Scot. III. 54S Ane fre indult of euerie 
fait and cryme. 1625 Sanderson Serm. (2682) I. 221 From 
the free and voluntary indult of temporal princes. 

2 . R. C. Ck. * A licence or permission granted by 


the Pope, whether to a corporation or to an indi- 
vidual, authorising something to be done which the 
common law of the Church does not sanction’ 
( Catholic Diet.). 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (2821) II. 327 At this time, 
mony indultis and privilegis war grantit be the Paip. 2635 
Pacitt Christianogr. (1653) 259 The summes of money 
which the pope receiveth for Firstfruits, Palls, Indulgences, 
Buis, Confessionals, Indults . . Dispensations . . cannot be 
counted. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2389/3 By vertue of an 
Apostolical Indult of Eligibility previously granted him. 
2728 in Earl Stanhope Hist. Eng. II. p. lxxviii, The induk 
granted the Pretender for the nomination of Irish bishops. 
1858 Faber tr. Life Xavier 202 He had an indult from the 
Holy See, authorizing him to say the Office of three lessons, 
which is considerably shorter than that which is common 
to ecclesiastics. 1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) s.v., A familiar 
instance is that of the Lenten indults, by which the Pope 
authorises the bishops, according to the circumstances of 
different countries, to dispense moie or less with the rigour 
of the canons as to the quadragesimal fast. In former times 
indults chiefly related to the patronage of church dignities 
and benefices. 

3. = INDULTO 2. In mod. Diets, 

t InduTt, v. Obs. rare. [f. indult -, ppl. stem 
of L. indulgere to Indulge.] Irans. To grant as 
a privilege or favour : = Indulge v. 4. 

2622 G. Buck 3 rd Univ. Eng. xlviii. in S tow’s Ann. (2615) 
988/2 Colledges, Athenaees, houses, and schooles, founded 
and .. endowedwith lands, and reuenewes by th’e auncient 
Kinges and_ Princes of this land . . and vnto them royall 
priuiledges indulted. 

flndultif, -tyf, error for induct)/ : see Induc- 
tive sb., quot. a 1420.] 

II Indulto (indwlto). [Sp. and Pg. indulto , 
exemption, privilege, licence L. indultum In- 
dult.] 

fl. = Indult sb. 1, 2. Obs. 

1645 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. Merck. (1721) III. 
132 Other Favours and Indulto's, which the King, .granted 
you. 2753 Scots Mag. Jan. 10/1 In virtue of an indulto 
granted by the Pope. 2765 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 
(1766) 19/1 That all slaves should be made free, by an in- 
dulto general. 1813 Examiner 1 Mar. 232/2 In conformity 
with tne Concordat, and by virtue of the present indulto. 

2 . Hist. A duty paid to the King of Spain or 
Portugal on imported goods ; a licence-duty. 

1691 Lend. Gaz. No. 2722/3 The GaleoUs had not yet been 
permitted to unlade, because the Indulto to be paid to the 
King was not settled. 2697 Ibid. No. 3276/1 An indulta of 
4 per Cent, is laid upon the Silver and other Merchandizes 
brought home in the Hota. 2739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 
291 An indulto was laid of one third out of the profits cf 
every benefit for the proper use and behoof of the patent. 
1772 Weekly Mag. 7 May 188/1 The King had laid an in- 
dulto of 33 per cent on all kinds.of merchandise. 

il Indultum. [L. : see Indult.] = Indult. 

1640 Somner Atttiq. Canterb. 310 The Archbishops fore- 
noted indultums or grants made to this Archdeacon. 

t Indulv, adv. Obs. In 5 indewly. [In- 3 -] 
Undnly. 

2484 Caxton Curtail 21 Herof foloweth that we lese by 
good right that whyche we luge to our self, and that we 
dar demande indewly. 

tlndument. Obs. [In branch I, ad. L. indiv 
ment-um garment, clothing, f. inducre to put on. 
(The L. is also in current scientific use : see sense 2.) 
In branch II = Enduement, Endowment.] 

I. (Indument.) 

1 . Clothing, investiture ; an article of clothing, 
a garment, robe, vesture. 

2494 Fabyan Citron, vii. ccxxi. 243 This palle is an indu- 
xnent that euery archebysshop must haue . . and is a thynge 
of whyte lyke to the bredeth of a Stole. 2586 Ferne Blaz . 
Gentrie 338 The conquered shall forfeit to the victor all his 
robes or indumentes of honour. 2609 Bell Theoph. <J* 
Remtg. 2 He caused . . the papall induxnents to be taken 
away. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxvi. 435 Their Lives 
and Substance [of animals were given to man] to Aliment, 
Indument, Ornament or any other use. 

* 5®9 Nashe Almond for Parrat 3 That thou sholdst 
adome thy false dealing with the indunients of discipline. 
2684 Hockin Gods Decrees 276 The wedding garment .. 
must be understood of the inward sanctity and indument of 
the heart. 

b. fg. A material body or form, regarded as the 
investiture of the soul. 

^ 1592 Nashe P. Pcnilcssc (Shaks. Soc.) 83 Spirits, .although 
in tneir proper essence they are incorporal, yet can they 
take upon them the induments of any living bodies whatso- 
ever. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. r. iv. § 36. 565 Ancient 
Christian Writers concurred with Origen herein, that the 
Highest Created Spirits were no Naked and Abstract 
Minds, but Souls cloathed with some Corporeal Indument. 

2 . Nat. Hist. A covering, as of hair, featheis, 
etc. ; an investment, integument ; an investing 
membrane. (Also in Lat. form indumentum.) 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vm. 100 [The] Pia Mater.. with 
which indument the brayne and Cerebellum are nearcly 
clad. 1864 Webster, Indument (Zool.), plumage; feathers. 
[1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 416/2 Indumentum , any 
hairy covering or pubescence which forms a coating.] 

II. (Indu’ment.) 

3. The action of investing or fact of being in- 
vested with some quality or attribute ; also the 
quality or attribute with which something is in- 
vested ; = Enduement. 

1527 St. Papers Hen. VIII t I- 243 For the panlite of your 
mutual indumentes, both of grace and nature. 1583 StUbbi s 
Anat. Abus. 1. (2877) 42 Without the mdumems of vtrtu-, 
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whereto only al reuerence is due. 1659 H. More I minor t. 
Soul (1662) 31 It is as easy a thing for him to. .indue it [a 
creature] with what other Properties he pleases . . which 
induments being immediately united [etc.]. 

4. = Endowment. ' 

1602-3 Sm E. Stanhope Will in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge {1886) II. 67a The Benefactors who haue given anie 
yearelie perpetuitie of mamtenaunce to that Colledg.. to- 
gether with the perticuler induments which they have so 
yearelie given. 

II Induna (indirna). [Zultt in-duna officer of 
state or army under the chief, f. nominal inflex in- 
+ stem diina (pi. izin-duna) : cf. i-duna (pi. ama- 
duna) male, sire, lord, person of consequence having 
land and people under him.] An officer under the 
king or chief of the Zulus, Matabele, and other 
South African tribes. 

a 1875 F. Oates Matabele Land (1889) 83 They call it 
[baobab tree] the ‘ indunas ’ tree ; for here the indunas from 
the neighbouring kraals are wont to sit and drink beer when 
any thing particular is on hand. 1889 Pall Mall G. 7 Mar. 
6/3 Her Majesty tatked some time with the indunas. 1897 
KeiK of Rev. 21 Lobengula’s indunas are to have^6o a year 
and a horse each. 

In dungeon, var. of Endungeon v . 
f Xnduperator. Obs. rare. [a. L. znduperd- 
tor, old form (with prefix zndu- for in-) of impera- 
tor.] -Imperator. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Sluffe 22 This monarchall fludy In- 
duperator [the herring]. x 65 o Trapp Comm . Jcr. H. 27 Thus 
God the great Indnperator bespeaketh the Medes and 
Persians as his field-officers. 

Induplicate (indiz7*plik/t), a. Bot. [f. In - 2 
+ Duplicate.] Folded or rolled in at the edges, 
without overlapping : said of leaves and petals in. 
vernation or aestivation. 

1830 Lindley Ip at. Syst. Bot. 69 The .-estivation of Frank- 
landia is induplicate, according to Mr. Brown. 1835 — 
Introd. Bot. {1848) II. 375 Induplicate, having the margins 
bent.abruptly inwards, and the external face of these edges 
applied to each other without any twisting. 1857 Henfrey 
Bot. 71 Valvate buds. . induplicate vernation. x8o6 Hens low 
Wild FI. 154 The four lobes of the corolla are valvate in bud, 
having the edges induplicate or folded inwards. 

Induplicatioil (indi*lplil«i-j 3 n). [f. In- 2 + 
Duplication ; ptob. suggested by prec.] Folding 
or doubling in ; an example of this. 

1874 Barker tr. Frey s Histol. <5- Histochem. § 212. 389 The 
whole induplicatiort is enclosed in a transparent structureless 
membrane. 1879 tr. SempePs A Him. Life 12 In every case 
where such organs have ceased to be superficial on the skin 
by its mdupUcation. 

Induplica'tive, a. Bat. [f. Induplicate + 
-ive: cf Duplicative.] = Induplicate. 

1864 in Webster (citing Gray). xB 66 in Treas. Bot. 
InduTable, af rare. [ad. med.L. vtdtlrd - 
bills, f. in- (In- 3) + dnrdbilis Durable,] Not 
durable ; not enduring or lasting. 

c 145a tr. De tmitatione ill, xxvii. g7 Kauisshe me & de- 
lyuere from all indurable comfort of creatures. 1899 Hub 
28 Oct. 822/1 Soft wood blocks are insanitary and in- 
durable. 

t Illdu'rallle, «- 2 obs. rare- 1 , [f. IN-3+- 
Duhable (sense 4 ).] Unendurable, unbearable. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 567 An extreame and 
almost indurable inflammation and burning, through all the 
parts of the body. 

Indurable, -durance, etc., obs. ff. Endurable, 
Endurance, etc. 

•jTndirrand, obs. Sc. f. Enduring prep., during. 
1490 Act. Dom. Concil. 172 (Jam.) Indurand the tyme of 
the ward of the samyn. 1549 Compl. Scot. To Rdr..i8 In- 
durand the schort tyme of this oure fragil peregrinatione. 

t Indtrrant,///. a. (. sb .) Obs. rare . [ad.L. in- 
durant-em , pres. pple. of indurare : see Endure.] 

1. Lasting, continuing long. 

j6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . ix. 547 His wilde speeches., 
some by errour alledge as cause of his indurant durance. 

2. Of medicines : Having the quality of harden- 
ing. Also as sb. An indurating medicine. 

1678 Salmon P /tarmac. Loiui. vi. ii. 814 Indurant, such 
as coagulate, congeal or harden. 1721 Bailey, Indurant j, 
hardening Medicines. 

Indura-scent, a. Bot. rare. [ad. L. type *iu- 
durascent-em ( indurescere is found in post-Aug. 
Latin), inceptive form from indurare to Indurate.] 
‘Hardening by degrees’ (Treas. Bot. 1866 ). 
Indurate (rndiuret), ppl. a. Now rare. Also 
5-6 on*, [ad. L. indurdt-ns, pa. pple. . of indu- 
rdre to make hard, f. in- (In- 2 ) 4 - dienes hard : 
see Endure. Formerly stressed indu rate.'] 

1. Of things : Made hard, hardened. Now rare. 
1530 Tindalr A nsw. More Wks. (Parker Soc.) III. 13 As 

the nature of those hard and indurate adamant stones 5 s, 
to draw all to them. 1555 Eden Decades 273 Haddock es 
or hakes indurate and dryed with qoulde. *607 Topsell 
Fourf. Beasts (1658) 339 A^ little above. the hoofs .. there 
are indurate and hardnea thick skins. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 11. v. 1. vi. (1651) 397 Avoid at all times indurate salt., 
meat. *870 Hooker Stud. Flora 3x5 Beta .. Calyx urceo- 
late, base indurate in fruit. 

2. Of persons, their character, feelings, etc. : 
Morally hardened, rendered callous; also, fixed 
in determination, stubborn, obstinate- . Now rare. 

Often of the heart, referring to the phrase itiduratum est 
cor Pharaonis (Pharaoh’s heart was hardened) in theVulgate 
{Exod. vi i. 13, 22). 
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c 1425 Orolog. Sapient, vit. In Anglia. X. 388/24 To hem 
hat haue her vndirstondynge blyndet, and hir affeccyon in- 
durate & hardnet. 1426 Lyd g.-Dc GutLPilgr. 4070 Hertys 
that be obstynat Withsynnesolde, ek indurat, Andfulfyllyd 
with vnclennesse. 1581 J. Bell H addons A nsw. Osor. 497 b, 
Whereby we' are taught to eschew the company of endurate 
heretyques after once or twLse admonition. 1598 Rowlands 
Betraying of Christ 25 My heart's indurate, hardned, vn- 
relenting. 1667 A ttsw. West North 14 They are as indurat 
as Pharaoh. _ 1855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 270 Nothing but 
indurate cynicism . . can account for it. 

+ b. Physically hardened; rendered hardy or 
capable of enduring hardships. Obs. 

*555 Eden Decades 253 They are indurate to abyde coulde, 
hunger and laboure. 

F c. fig. Of conditions and the like. Obs. 

1558 Warde tr. Alexis* Seer. (1568) 24 b, If the griefe be 
so indurate and hardened that it will not be healed by the 
aforesaid remedies. 1635 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. in. 
ann. 26. 256 To ease the indurate passion of the spleene. 
Indurate (i’ndiun?‘t), v. [f. L. indilrdt -, ppl.. 
stem of indurare : see prec. Formerly stressed 
indirraie.] 

1. traits . To make (a substance) hard ; to harden. 

1594 Plat ft eivell-ho. 1. 23 Which water .. doth indurate 

and congeale it self with such things as doo happen to bee 
mixed with it. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 4/1 
The same syde and the stomacke beginne to be induratede 
and haidje. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 10 Divers waters, 
not only indurate, and petrify other substances [etc.]. • 1706 
Phillips s.v., The Sun induiates Clay. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh iv. 358 The very heat ot burning youth applied 
To indurate forms and systems. 1865 Mekivale Rom. 
Emb. Ixiii. VIII. 28 The deep alluvial soil of the Danubian 
Valley was indurated by frost. 

b. To make hardy; to inure. 

c 1575 Hooker Life Sir P. Carcw in Archxol. XXVIII. 
148 Yf fortytude . . doe also indurate the bodye to abyde all 
labors. X879T0URGEE FooTs Err. xx. 114 They [slaves] had 
been indurated to want, exposure and toil. 1890 Spectator 
4 Jan., They are hardier and more indurated against the 
indifference or ridicule of the world. 

2. To harden (the heart, etc.) ; to render callous 
or unfeeling ; to make stubborn or obstinate. 

*533 Latimer Serin. 4 Rem. (Parker Soc.) 392 More like 
fo indurate than to mollify. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
xni. xviii. (1886) 257 God indeed performed the other 
actions, to indurate Pharao. 163s Brathwait A read. Pr. 

1 18 Sharp doomes indurate natures most relenting. x8ox 
H. M. Williams Sk. Fr. R<p. I. ii. 13 It is the curse of 
revolutionary calamities to indurate the heart. 1891 Farrar 
Darkness § Dawn I. 318 That such a spectacle., should 
indurate still further the callosity of hardened hearts. 

3. intr. Of things : To become or grow hard. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 796 This sheweth that Bodies doe. .by 

the Coldnesse of the Quick-siluer, Indurate. _ 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 91 That plants and .ligneous bodies 
may indurate under water . . we have experiment in Coral- 
line. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 149 The disposition [of 
the sore] to indurate is greater. 1831 Lytton Godol/hin 
xxi, The. drops that trickle within the cavern harden, yet 
brighten into spars as they indurate. 1898 J. Hutchinson 
Archives Surg. IX. 113 The one begins by an ulcer which 
indurates, the other begins by an induration which ulcerates, 
b. Of a custom: To become fixed or inveterate. 

1865 Pusey Eirenicon 30 (tr. from Latin) And now, through 
custom, or, rather, corruption, it has indurated, that a mass 
. . is bought and sold by a blind people and by wicked 
simoniacal priests. x88x Times 10 Feb. 9/5 The prescription 
will soon grow, and begin to indurate. 

Indurated (i'ndiundted), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Of substances: Made hard, hardened (esp. 
Geol. of clay, marl, etc.). 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 141 The outward crust of these is 
somtimes only an indurated chalk, c 1720 W. Gibson Far- 
riers Guide 11. xlviii. (1738) 176 They so often, degenerate 
into those indurated and hard excrescences. X794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 456 These have . . one seed within 
the indurated calyx. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 299 Two beds 
of indurated day. 1847-8 H. Miller First Intpr. iii. (1857) 
33 Solid deposits of indurated sandstone. 

2. Of the heart, feelings, etc. : Rendered callous 
or stubborn. 

1604 T. Wright Passions 349 A hard indurated heart may 
resist the sweete calling of God. 1764 Goldsm. Traveller 
232 Love's and friendship’s finely pointed dart Fall blunted 
from each indurated heart. x8rx J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 
635 Indurated stoic as I am. 1866 Sat. Rev. 21 Apr. 466/1 
It is by hitting on some fresh power within us, that habits, 
however indurated, are now and then broken or dissolved. 

t Indu’rately, adv. Obs. rare. In 6 en-. 
[f. Indurate fpl. a. + -ly 2.] Stubbornly. 

1553 Bale GarditiePs * De vera Obedi B ij, If thy heartc 
he not endurately locked and cast vp from discerning the 
truthe. 

f Inchrrateness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being indurate or spiri- 
tually hardened. 

1537 Inst. Chr. Man , Creed in Formal. Faith (1856) 59 ; 
Eyther for their infidelitie or for their induratenes. 

I-ndur ating, ppl. a. [f. Indurate v. + -ing 2 ] 
That hardens or makes hard. 

1855 tr. Wedls Path. Ilist.u L jo As indurating agents, 
alcohol, dilute chromic and nitric acids, .have already been 
mentioned. 1895 T. Watts in Athenxum 5 Jan. 17/1 The in- 
durating effects of a selfish religiosity never withered hersoul. 

Induration (indiur^-Jan). Also 6 en-. [a. 
F. induration ( 14 th c.),or ad. med.L. induration- 
ern, n. of action f. indurare to Indurate.] 

1. The action of hardening; the process of being 
hardened or becoming hard ; also, hardened con- 
dition. Now chiefly in Geol. and Path. 
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• C1386 Chaucer Can. Ycom. Prol. 302 Of bodies molllfi- 
cacion And_ also of hire induracion. 1471 Ripley Comp . 
Alc/t. vi. i. in Ashm. (1652) 161 It ys of soft thyngs Indura- 
cyon.^ 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xtv. i. (1S86) 294 
Mysticall termes of art; as (fora tast) .. mollifications and 
indurations of bodies. > 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ji. i. 
50 Wee usually ascribe their induration to cold. 1783 Pott 
Chirurg. Wks. II. 198 The induration, enlargement, or 
other morbid affection of such parts. 1855 Cornwall $ 1 The 
I elvans have mostly a common mineral character, though of 
very variable degrees of induration. 

at t rib. 1898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 113 A 
new induration form oflarge size and exactly like a primary 
Hunterian sore. 

"b. A hardened formation or mass. 

1809 Med. yml. XXI.' 281, ! have found on opening these 
subjects, remarkable indurations in the brain. 

c. Hardened condition of body ; ability to endure 
hardships. 

* 8*7 J- P* Cooper Prairie I. i. 23 His whole figure had 
attained an appearance ofinduration. ’ 

2. A hardening of character or feeling; obstinacy, 
stubbornness ; callousness, want of feeling. 

x 493 Festirall (W. de W. 1515) 128 b, Askynge Ihesu for- 
gyuenes of her enduracyon & obstynacy. 1550 Bale Image 
Both Ch. D iij b, In her place shall stande up the sinago'ge 
of Sathan, with blyndnesse and induracion. 1651 C. Cart- 
wright Cert. Relig. 1. 230 He saves the elect bymercy, and 
damnes the Reprobate by induration, a 17 32 Atterbury 
Matt, xxvii. 25 jSeager) The hand of God is m it, and some 
degree of a judicial induration. 1873 Mem. T. Finlayson 
18 1 To what a degree of induration and searedness must 
you have bi ought yourself. 

f b. A hardening influence. Obs. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus . 11. (1S82) 114 A hinderaunce to 
manie in comming to the Gospel, and an induration to the 
papists, hardning their hearts. 

Indurative (rndiur^tiv), a. Also 6 en-. [f. 
L. indurat - (see Indurate v.) + -ive.] Of harden- 
ing tendency or quality. 

X592 Lyly Galal/tea 11. iii, Bellowes mollificative and en- 
durative. 1863 Sat. Rev. XV. 622/1 The habit of analysis 
and self-examination has also a great indurative effect. 
1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 255 When .. an 
endocarditis is the precursor of the indurative process. 
1882 Quain's Med. Diet. 255/2 Indurative changes in the 
solid viscera lead to venous obstruction, 
t Indu-ratize, v. Obs. nonce- 71/d. [f. Indurate 
ppl. a. + -ize.] irans. To harden (the heart). 

# 1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 86 Thy hart, gainst me, not still 
induratize, But my sad thoughts in me retranquillize. 
t InduT e, obs. form of Endure v. = Indurate. 

> c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 387 Whi god Pharaos hert wald 
in malice indure. 1535 Goodly Primer in 3 Prim. Hen. 
VIII (1848) 222 Make soft our hard hearts .. which be 
indured & hardened. 157B-1600 [see Endure v. x). 

Hence tlndtfred (Sc. indirrit) ppl. a ., har- 
dened, indurate; whence + Indtrritness (Sc,), 
hardened condition, induration. 

1558 Kennedie Comp. Tract . in Wodrow Soc. Misc.t, 1844) 

I. 144 The indurit opintoun quhilk he consavis. _ Ibid. x6r 
Geve thow wyll manteyne, with pertinacitie and induritnes, 
ane wickit opinion. 1563 Ressoning Crosraguell 4- Knox 
Ciija(Jam.), His mduretnes and pertinacitie. 156 7 Gude 
4 - Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 148 Indurit ignorance hes slaine Thy 
hart, and put vs to greit paine. a 1598 Rollock Lect. Hist. 
Passion iv. Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 63 What avaits it to 
speak to an indured heart? 

f Indu'ring, variant of Enduring prep., Obs. 
x 4 S 0- 7 0 Golagrosfy Gave. 405 Na nane sa doughty of deid, 
Induring his daw. 1524-1650 [see Enduring prep.]. 
Iudusial (indiw-zial), a. Geol. [f. Indusi-u.v 
+ -al.] Containing, or composed of, indnsia or 
larva-cases ; in indttsial limestone (see quots.). 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 232 There is another remark- 
able form of fresh-water limestone in Auvergne, called 
‘indusial’, from the cases, or indtisix, of the larva; of 
Phryganea, great heaps of which have been encrusted, as 
they Jay, by hard travertin, and formed into a rock. 1851 
Richardson Geol. (1855) 375 These jndusial limestones 
form hut a portion of the strata of the district. 

Xndusiate (indi?7-zict), ppl. a. Bot. [ad. L. 
indusidt-us : see Indusiuji and -ate- 2.] Fur- 
nished or covered with an indusium. 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 1E8 Monopetalous dicoty- 
ledons, with, .an indusiate stigma. 1875 Bennett & Dver 
tr. Sachs’ Bot. 395 A resemblance .. between the sporocarp 
of Salvjnia and the indusiate sorus of this family of Ferns. 
Indu'siated, ppl. a. rare. [f. ns prec. 

1. ‘ Cloathed with a petticoat, waste-coat, or 
shirt ’ (lilouut Glono^r, 

2 . Bot . = Indusiate. 

1864 in Webster. 

Indusiform (indiirzifpjm}, a. Bot. Also 
-iiform. [f. Indusi-uit + -form.] Having the 
form or shape of an indusium. 

1857 Berkeley Crypiog. Bot. § 603 The sort are produced 
on exserted concave mdusiiform marginal lobes. xB6o John 
Smith Ferns Brit. $ for. (1879) 82 Son round .. furnished 
with indusiform lacimate scales. 

Indusioid (indi;7*zijOid), a. Bot. [}. as prec. 

+ -OJD.] Resembling an indusium. 

1B66 T. Smith Ferns Brit.* For- (1879) ? 7 . hon oblong- 
linear, marginal, furnished with indusioid stipitate squama;. 

fl Indusium (mduPzmm). PI- -ia. [L. wdu- 
sium a tunic, app. f- induere to put on : see Endue.] 

1 Anat. The amnion of the feetus. 
z7 o 6 in Phillips. i 8 s 5 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 43 
Besides the peritoneal coat, —indusium — they possess 
beneath it another,— their proper tunic. 
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2 . Bot. a. The membranous shield or scale cover- 
ing the sorus or fruit-cluster of a fern. 

1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 248 My learned friends Willde- 
now and Swartz have judged otherwise, calling this mem- 
brane the indunum, or covering; which seems to me 
altogether superfluous. 1851 T. Moore Brit. Ferns ff 
Allies (1864) 12 The indusium.. is mostly a thin transparent 
membranous scale of the same general form as the sorus 
itself. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sacks' Bot. 356 The 
whole sorus is very generally covered by an excrescence of 
the epidermis, the true Indusium \ in other cases the false 
indusium consists of an outgrowth of the tissue of the leaf 
itself! 

b. A collection of hairs united into a sort of 
cup, and inclosing the stigma in the Goodeniacex. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 186 Campanulas have not 
the fringed indusium which terminates the style of Goode- 
niacem, and surrounds their stigma. 

3 . Entom. The case or covering of a larva. 

1832 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 246 The Indusia, or cases of 
the larvae of Phryganea. 1865 Pace H andbk. Gecl. (ed. 2) 
256 The indusium or case of the caddis-worm. 

Industrial (indzrstrial), a. and sb. [Occurs 
in end of 16th c.; then app. not till late in iSth. 
The early instances, as well as 15th c. F. industrial, 
appear to be independent formations from L. indus - 
tria+-\ L. In the 19th c. the word appears as an 
adaptation of mod.F. induslriel {Diet. Acad. 1835), 
f. Industrie + -el = -al i .] 

A. ad/. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, industry 
ot productive labour; resulting from industry'. Of 
persons ; Engaged in or connected with an industry 
or industries. 

Industrial accession , additional value given to property 
by labour expended on it (see Accession 7). \ Industrial 
fruits , fruits grown or cultivated by human industry (so 
obs. F. fruits indust riaux, -enx). 

1590 Swinburne Testaments vii. § 10 (1640) 135 Of fruits, 
some bee Industriall, and some Naturall. By Industrial!, I 
meane suche as bee sowne in the ground by mans industry, 
in hope ..to be reaped with increase ere long. Ibid. 136. 
1774 S. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civ. Lazv (175)5) 24 Industrial 
Accessions are 1. Specification, or producing a new form 
from another’s materials [etc.]. 1830 W. Thompson Pract. 
Direct. Estab. Commute . p. Hi, The whole of the industrial 
operations of society [Note. From the French * of or belong- 
ing to industry"]. 1841 F. Vesey Dccl. Eng. Lang. 82 
Industrial , a French word, said to mean mechanical : 
lately adopted by the English newspapers. 1848 Mill Pot. 
Ecott. 1. lit. § 3 The industrial capacities of human beings. 
i860 Motley NetherL (186S) I. viii. 489 Such of the industrial 
classes as could leave the place had wandered away to Hol- 
land and England. 

b. Industrial School : A school for teaching one 
or more branches of industry (cf. school of industry. 
Industry 4 b); spec, a school established for the 
compulsoryattendance of neglected children, where, 
besides being boarded (or lodged and boarded) 
and being taught the ordinary elementary subjects, 
they are instructed in some industry or trade; 
a school of this kind in which the children are 
boarded or partially boarded but not lodged is 
more distinctively called a day industrial school. 

*853 (title) Industrial Schools the Means for Decreasing 
Juvenile Crime. 1857 Act 20 «5* 21 Viet. c. 48 § 3 The Com- 
mittee of. .Council on Education may, upon the Application 
of the Managers of any School in which Industrial Training 
is provided, and in which Children are fed as well as taught- 
. - grunt a Certificate . . and thenceforth the School shall be 
a Certified Industrial School. 1876 Act 39^ 40 Viet. c. 79 
§ 16 A school in which industrial training, elementary 
education, and one or more meals a day, but not lodging, 
are provided. .to be a certified day industrial school. 

B. sb. 1 . One engaged in industrial pursuits. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. 10/1 Commercials . . Agricul- 
turists .. Industrials. ,1887 Ibid. 20 Jan. 12/1 A place in 
which the home-keeping industrial could find out all he 
wants to know about colonial industry. 1894 Lancaster 
(Pa.) Mom. iV nos x6 May, A band of Western * Industrials ’ 
received .. an offer of $1. 40 per day and per man to work 
on a railroad contract. 1899 Q. Rev. Tan. 10 To him it 
appears a matter of course .. that nobles and industrials 
should be fighting. 

2 . pi. Shares in a joint-stock industrial enterprise. 
1894 Daily News vs. Sept. 3/6 There was no general tone 
to the market, which — excluding Industrials — appears for 
the present to have reached a state of equilibrium. 1898 
Weslm. Gas. 2 Mar. 8/3 There is always plenty of money 
awaiting investment in sound industrials. 

Hence Industrially adv in respect of industry ; 
Indu/strialness, the quality of being industrial. 

a 1846 For. Q. Rev. cited in Worcester for Industrially. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade 203/1 Those identified with the 
manufacturing pursuits, or producing arts, are said to be 
industrially employed. _ 1876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. 
(1877) I. 756 Simple tribes which are exceptional in their 
industrialness. 1879 Ibid, ni.be. 711 Decrease of militancy 
and increase of industrialness. 1883 American VI. 37 No 
country which keeps a large fraction of its people under 
arms, can compete industrially with countries like England 
and America. 

Industrialism, [f. prec. + -isir. Cf. F. in- 
dustrialism (Littre).J A system of things arising 
from or involving the existence of great industries ; 
the organization of industrial occupations. 

1831 Carlyle Sarf. Res. it. iv, Preparing us, by indirect 
but sure methods. Industrialism and the Government of the 
Wisest. 1844 Mary Hen sell Sec. Syst. 201 The anarchy 
of civilized industrialism. 1869 Seeley Led. ff Ess. i. 18 
Poets sang of a golden age returned, and they hymned 
industrialism in exquisite language. sB 3 o Academy 24 Jan. 


59/1 Ceremony. -dies away among industrial societies, and 
among those classes which industrialism has produced. 

In&u’Strialist. [f- as prec. + -ist. Cf. F. 
indusirialiste (Littre).] 

1 . One engaged in, or connected with, industrial 
occupations ; a worker or manufacturer. 

1864 Times 23 Mar., The well-to-do industrialists, and the 
landownere. 1869 M. Arnold Cult, ff An. (1882) 235 
Industrialists in search of gentility. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
25 Aug. 4/1 When once men have begun to be divided 
definitely into industrialists and fighters [etc.]. 

2 . attrib. or adj. Characterized by or engaged in 
industrialism. 

1886 Encycl. Bril. XXI. 207/2 What Saint-Simon desired 
..was an industrialist state directed by modem science. 

Indu'Strialize, [f. as prec. + -ize.] traits. 
To affect with ordevoteto industrialism ; to occupy 
or organize industrially. Hence Industrialized 
ppl. a. 

1882 Cornk. Mag. Dec. 736 Our modern desecrated and 
industrialised England. 2886 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 4/1 
Professor Fox well., spoke ominously of* industrializing’ the 
villages and making markets near the agriculturists. _ 1888 
New Princeton Rev. May 328 Contempt of civilians, 
patronage of J trades-people \ survive from the middle-age 
..with a persistence that strikes our industrialized sense as 
puerile. 

+ In dir striate Obs. rare— 1 , [f. F. indus- 
trier + -ate 3 6: cf. s' indus trier 1 to labour, in- 
deanour, bestirre himselfe* (Cotgr.).] rejl. To 
use one’s jndushy, to make diligent endeavour. 

1613 Sherley Trecv. Persia 2 It was. .a weaknesse in my 
judgement, which, notwithstanding, I ever industriated my 
selfe to make perfect. 

Industrious (indtf’striss), a. [ad. L. (post- 
class.) industridsus (f. industria industry : see 
-ous), or its Fr. repr. industrieux (1503 in Hatz.- 
Darm.). Cf. also L. industrius diligent.] Char- 
acterized by industry. 

+ 1 - Characterized by or showing intelligent or 
skilful work ; skilful, able, clever, ingenious. (Of 
agents, their actions, etc.). Obs . 

[Cf. 1538 Elyot Did Industrius, He that is wytty and 
actyue.] 

i #3 [implied ip Industriously x]. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. 
xxiii, They that be called Industrious, do moste craftily and 
depely understande in all affaires what is expedient, and by 
what meanes and wayes they maye sonest exploite them. 
And those thinges in whome other men trauayle, a person 
industrious lightly and with facilitie spedeth, and fyndeth 
newe wayes and tneanes to bring to effecte that he desireth. 
1549 Compi. Scot . Ep. Queen 6 Be that industreus martial 
act, he renforsit the toune vitht victualis. 2555 Eden 
Decades 338 The industrious and subtyle art of partyng 
gold from new syluer. 1594 T. B. La Pritnaud. Fr. Acad. 
11. 41X Are there many creatures although greater in sub- 
stance, that yet haue such industrious & ingenious natures, 
as these Iitle beasts [bees] haue? 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 
376 They gape and point At your industrious Scenes and 
acts of death. 2602 R. Johnson Kittgd. <5- Cornmw. (1603) 
178 Adversitie ripeneth the looser, and maketh him wane 
and industrious. ^ 1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi s Peirese II. 
76 That the Ancients were so industrious, that they made 
no Vessel, which did not contain a set measure, and a certain 
weight. 1679 G. R. tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World 11. 308 
Another composed a compleat Ship.. so industrious that a 
Bee might hide or cover it under his Wings. 1687 Dryden 
Hind ff P. 11. 571 Industrious of the needle and the chart, 
They run full sail to their Japonian mart. 

’ 2 . Characterized by or showing application, en- 
deavour, or effort ; painstaking, zealous,, attentive, 
careful. Const, in (Rafter, of, to) some matter, to do 
something. 

1552 Huloet, Industrious, peru igil. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
I. 1. 62 Heere is a deere and true industrious friend. Sir 
Walter Blunt, new lighted from his Horse. 1596 Spenser 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 626/1 Industrious to seeke out the 
trueth of these thinges. 1608 Middleton Trick to catch 
old one 11. i, His uncle [is] very industrious to beguile the 
widow and make up the match. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 5 1 More industrious in humane inventions, then re- 
ligious devotions. 2644 Milton Educ. Wks. (2847) 98/2 
Those people who have at any time been most industrious 
after wisdom. 2659 Hammond On Ps. cx. 1 Some others 
. . are most industrious to evade it. _ 2667 Milton P. L. 11. 

1 16 His thoughts were low; To vice industrious, but to 
Nobler deeds Timorous and slothful. 2693 G. Stepney in 
Dry deft s Juvenal viii. (2607) 220 He was Industrious to 
be esteem’d the best Musitian of his Age. 2699 Bentley 
^J ia b, 11 Considering with what industrious Malice 
the v t Slor 7 ^ad been spread over England. 1699 Dryden 
To jofpt Driden 53 Industrious of the common good. 2725 
Pope Oayss. viii. 82 Before his eyes the purple vest he drew, 
Industrious to conceal the falling dew. 2742 Middleton 
Cicero II. viii. 276 Very industrious in recommending it. 
2762 Hy biz Hist. Eng 1 . III. li. 216 Hollis was so industrious 
to continue his meritorious distress, that when one offered 
to bail him he would not yield. 

+ 3 * Characterized by or showing design or pur- 
pose : intentional, designed, purposed, voluntary. 

2629 N. Carpenter A chit. S It was the part of a shame- 
less? Cham to bee an industrious spectator of his fathers 
na * c dnesse. 1652 J. W right tr. Camus ' Nature’s Paradox 
2 9 ° By ^ industrious excuses (purposely invented) hee had 
sharpen d the desire of his Auditours. 2654 IL L’ Estrange 
C««-/(i6s 5) 183 Some there are suspect this mistake to 
have been not involuntary but industrious in him. 2668 
° RE fh’. Dial. (J.), The industrious perforation of the 
tendons of the second joints of fingers and toes, draw the 
tendons of the third joints through. 1692 T. H[alf.] Ace. 
Aery Invent. 90 An industrious Omission.. of the Principal 
I^int of Care. 118x7 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1S45) I. 
209 His [Elijah’s] industrious affectation of the wilderness. 


4 . Characterized by or showing assiduous and 
steady work ; full of work ; diligent, laborious, 
hard-working. (The prevailing sense.) 

2592 Spenser Muiopotmos \i t Who beeing..more indus- 
trious, gathered more store Of the fields honour than the 
others best. 2621 Bible 2 Kings xi. 28 Solomon seeing the 
young man that he was industrious [marg., Heb. did worke]. 
2683 Robinson in Ray’s Carr. (1848) 132 We have been 
very industrious since our coming to Paris. 2725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 263 Soil well cultivated by the 
poor industrious Chilians. 2764 Goldsm. Trav. 299 Indus- 
trious habits in each bosom reign. 2782 Cowper Heroism 
69 Yet man, laborious man, by slow degrees . . Plies all the 
smews of industrious toil. 2864 J. Walker Faith f. Ministry 
soj The most pious man ought to be the most industrious. 
2892 Jas. Brown Serm. 207 Industrious poverty becomes a 
nobler thing than idle wealth. 

5 . = Industrial a. rare. 

2825 McCulloch Pol. Econ. Introd. 45 Those who are 
engaged in industrious undertakings. 2845 — Taxation it. 
v. (1852) 207 Such improvements.. in the arts as will enable 
industrious undertakings to be carried on with a much less 
expenditure of fuel. 

Industriously (indtrstriasli), adv. ff. prec. 
+ -LY 2 .] In an industrious manner. 

•{• 1 . With intelligent or skilful work; skilfully, 
cleverly, ingeniously. Obs. 

2523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 851 The noble Pamphila .. 
Habillimentis royal! founde out industriously. 1647 W. 
Browne tr. Polexatider 1. 26 The first part was full of little 
Chambers, so industriously built that they seemed to be cut 
out of the Rocke it selfe. Ibid. 28 The seeling was of a 
hollow mirror, made of many Venice glasses, so industriously 
joyned together, that [etc.]. 

2 . "With painstaking work ; carefully, studiously, 
zealously, persistently ; often in bad sense : with 
evil pertinacity. 

1575-85 Abp. Sandys Semi. (Parker Soc.) 212 Let us cast off 
all hindrances, and strive industriously unto that salvation 
which is set before us. 2670 Clarendon Contempl. Ps : 
Tracts (1727) 608 The rankest pleasures which are industri- 
ously applied to the corruption of human nature. 1709 
Addison Taller No. 96 r 3 It has been industriously given 
out. .that John Partridge is dead. Ibid, Several have in- 
dustriously spread abroad, That I am in Partnership with 
Charles Lilly. 1726 S. Sewall Diary 5 Oct. (1882) III. 105 
Govr., Lt. Govr. laid their hands on the Bible, and kiss’d it 
very industriously. 2796 Morse Avier. Geog. II. 437 A 
notion industriously propagated by the Romish clergy. 2871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 8 Industriously shouting the cry of 
a church. 2883 Gilmour Mongols xviii. 212 In the act of 
disrobing, prayers are said most industriously. 

+ 3 . Of set purpose ; with design ; intentionally, 
designedly. (=L . de industria.) Obs. 

2621 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 256 If industriously I play’d 
the Foo!e,it was my negligence, Not weighing well the end. 
1642 Howell For. Trav. ( Arb.) 30 But here, shee seemes to 
have industriously, and of set purpose studied it. 1674 T. 
Turnor Case Bankers <$- Creditors Concl. 33 There be many 
things which possibly I have forgot, and some things which 
I have perhaps industriously omitted. 2774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. II. 431 His horns are industriously so placed as to 
form two lunettes. 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idolatry 
III. 244 The three pyramids of Egypt have been industri- 
ously built upon the first bill between Cairo and the western 
.bank of the Nile. 

4 . With steady application to work ; diligently, 
assiduously, laboriously. 

i6xx Cotgr. Industrieusement , industriously; diligently 
..laboriously. 1663 Cowley Verses ff Ess., Ode Orinda’s 
Poems , But thou industriously hast sow’d and till’d The fair, 
and fruitful field. 2782 W. Blane Ess. H tint. Pref (1788) 10 
If he..chuses to be idly busy rather than industriously so. 
2859 Smiles Self-Help ii. 41 He worked away industriously 
employing a few hands. 

Incttrstrioxisness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being industrious : = Industry 3. 

1591 Savile Tacitus , Hist. n. xc. 106 Extolling his own in- 
dustriousness and temperancy. 1619 Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. 
(1630) 393 The Pismire can teach the Sluggard prouidence, 
and industriousnesse.^ 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. 
269 The characteristic independence and industriousness 
of our nation. 1882 H. Spencer in Pop. Set. Monthly 
Nov. 1 Industrialism is not to be confounded with industri- 
ousness. 

+ Indu*strous, a . Obs. Rare . Variant of 

Industrious. So + Indu’strously adv. 

_ 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 84 b, Painefull and 
industrous souldiors. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, iv. 214 The 
Second to the Third is like industrous. And as degreed, ’tis 
more and more illustrous. 1722 Lond. Gas. No. 5932/2 All 
which . . were industrously set on Fire. 

Industry (i*nd£»stri). [a. F. industrie (14th c.), 
or ad. L. industria diligence, * a vertue compre- 
hendynge bothe study and diligence ’ (Elyot Diet . 

^S)-] . . . 

■j* 1 . Intelligent or clever working ; skill, inge- 
nuity, dexterity, or cleverness in doing anything. 

2494 Fabyan Ckron. Lxiii. (2533) 7 b, Saynge that the fore- 
sayd hote bathes were made by the industrye, or made of the 
industry of I uli us cesar. 1532 Elyot Gov. 1. xxiii, Industrie 
hath nat ben so longe tyme used in the englisshe tonge as 
Prouidence ; wherfore it is the more straunge, and reqmreth 
the more plaine exposition. It is a qualitie procedyng of 
witte and experience, by the whiche a man perceyuetn 
quickly, inuenteth fresshly, andcoun^ayleth spedily. c 2566 
J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat . IVcr/d C vuj, ith what 
mefastr/e do they (antsj make thc)T Jit lie holes, oflhe which 
the comming in is not straight, for fenre that other beasts 
come not in. Ibid. Dijb, The Cuckowe/.[has] the Industrie 
to espie where other Birdes make their nestes, and there 
layih hir egges. 2597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 

22 b/i There is a certayne industrye in the depressione of 
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the trepane. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 521 [They] 
have no . . weapons, but certaine swords : and are without 
all industry for fishing and navigation. 

+ 2 . An application of skill, cleverness, or craft ; 
a device, contrivance ; a crafty expedient. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 93 b, I shal deliuere to him the In- 
dustrie and teche him how he shal wynne the flees of golde. 
1555 Eden Decades 84 Nature was not sollicitate to brynge 
furthe suche greate finds by this so smaute industry. 1560 
Whitehorne Arte Warre (1588) 94 The first Industrie is, to 
make the walles crooked, and full of tourninges, and of 
receiptes. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vn. 33 
§che, as was reported, suddenlie thairefter dies, be Industrie 
of the gouemour. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 885 To 
make the Computation of their yeere certaine, they used 
this Industrie. x6zx Burton Anat. Mel. u. i. 11* (1651) 222 
All the physick we can use, art, excellent industry, is to no 
purpose without calling upon God. 

3 . Diligence or assiduity in the performance of 
any task, or in any effort ; close and steady appli- 
cation to the business in hand ; exertion, effort. 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxui, That slouthe and dulnesse 
beynge plucked from them by Industrie, they be induced 
unto the continuall acte. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Ded. 
(Arb.) 44 These examples are sufficient to proue that by 
Industrie and "diligence* any perfection may be attained. 
1681 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 62 It consumed but one 
house, being quenched by the great industry of the people. 
1741 Middleton Cicero IIi x. 416 A story, kept up for some 
days with great industry. 1792 Attecd. W. Pitt I. i. 3 The 
present publication is the effect of industry, not of ability. 
1863 Froude Hist. Eng. VIII. 91 In a few well chosen 
sentences she complimented the students on their industry. 

4 . Systematic work or labour ; habitual employ- 
ment in some useful work, now esp. in the produc- 
tive arts or manufactures. (This, with 5, is the 
prevalent sense.) 

16x1 Shaks. Cymb . nr. vi. 31 The sweat of industry would 
dry, and dye But for the end it workes too. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. II. 1. 14X Those who can turn their hands to any thing 
besides drudgery, live welt enough by their industry. 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 151 A man that has been bred up in the 
trade of begging, will never, unless compelled, fall to in- 
dustry’. 1776 Adam Smith IP. N. it. iii. (1869) II. 338 
The funds destined for the maintenance of industry are 
much greater in proportion .. than they were two or three 
centuries ago. 1843 Carlyle Past <5- Pr. iv. iv, The Leaders 
of Industry., are virtually the Captains of the World. 1863 
Fawcett Pol. Econ. ji. v. 198 When industry is conducted by 
other combinations than those of employers and employed. 

b. House of industry , a workhouse. School 
(f College ) of industry , a school in which various 
industrial occupations are taught; an industrial 
school. 

1696 J. Sellers (title) Proposals for raising a College of 
Industry for all useful Trades and Husbandry’. x?73 R - 
Potter (title) Observations on the Poor Laws, on tne Pre- 
sent State of the Poor, and on Houses of Industry. 1782 
Phil. Trans. LXXII. 366 In the month of June, 1777, 
several years after the House of Industry had been built. 
1789 (title) Plan of the Sunday Schools and School of In- 
dustry established in the City of Bath. 1882 Mrs. Pitman 
Mission L. Greece <$• Pal. 68 She said that she was most of 
all pleased with the school of industry, because it was con- 
fined to the poor. 

5 . A particular form or branch of productive 
labour ; a trade or manufacture. 

c 1566 J. Aloay tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World C iv b, 
Spinners or Spiders . . have a much better grace . . in their 
industries, for there is no knots in their workings, nor wast. 
i6zr G. Sandys tr. Ovids Met. 11. (1626) 32 The Thunderer 
then, .finding nothing there by fire decay’d ; He Earth, and 
humane industries suruay’d. X74X Johnson Debates Pari. 
(1787) I. 278 To maintain themselves by a more honest and 
useful industry. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby n. i, The rights 
and properties of our national industries. 1883 Athenaeum 
8 Sept. 309/2 An industry that has lately sprung up in the 
United States concerned in the production of galvanised 
iron cornices for architectural purposes. X883 C. J. Wills 
Mod. Persia 360 They knit socks as long as daylight lasts ; 
some widows even maintain a family by this industry. 

1 6 * Of industry, on purpose, intentionally (after 
L. de or ex indust rid). Obs. rare . 

16x3 Chatman Revenge Bussy D’Ambois u. D ij a, Romes 
Brutus is reuiu'd in him, Whom hee of industry doth imitate. 
Ibid. 111. F ij b, When Homer made Achilles passionate, 

. . He did compose it all of Industrie, To let men see, that 
[etc.]. 2648 Milton Tenure Kings 4 A dissembl’d piety 
fam’d of industry to begett new discord. 

Hence I’ndustrying- [-ing 1], practice of an in- 
dustry. nonce-vud. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvm. v. (1872) VII. 182 An eye- 
sorrow, they, with their commerce, their weavings and m- 
dustryings,to Austrian Papists, who cannot weave or trade. 

+ In&U'te, ppl. a. Obs. rare — K fad. L. in- 
dut-us , pa. pple. of induere : see Endue.] Clothed, 
endued. 

c 1450 Cov. Myst . xxi. (Shaks. Soc.) 204 Clothe the in 
clennes, with vertu be indute. 
f IncLu'titm. ? Endowment (f. Indue = Endow). 

1580 Lyly Euphues F iv, They [bees] vse as great wit by 
indution,and Arte by workmanship,as euer man hath or can. 

Indutive (indiw’tiv), a. Hot. ff. L. indut -, 
ppl. stem of induSre (see next) + -ive.] Of seeds : 
Having the usual integument or covering {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). 

I! Induvise (indiw-viix), sb.pl. Bot. [L. induvix. 
clothes, clothing, f. induere to put on.] (See quot.) 

1835 Lindley Inlrod. Bot. (1848) J. 242 The ^withered re- 
mains ofleaves which not being articulated with the stem 
cannot fall off but decayupon it have been called., tnduvix, 
the part so covered is said to be induviate. 


Hence In&trvial, a. Bot. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Induvialis, . . applied by Mir- 
bel, to a calyx when it persists and covers the fruit . . in- 
duvial. 

Indu'viate, a. Bot. [f. prec. + -ate 2.] 
Clothed with induviis (q.v.). 

1835 [see Induvlc]. 1855 Jn Mayne Expos . Lex . 1870 
Bentley Bot. 127 The stem is said to be induviate, 

Induyr(e, obs. form of Endure v. 

Indw, obs. form of Endue, Endow. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 261/2 Indwyn, and yeve warysone, 
data. Ibid., Indwynge, dotacio. 

Indwell (i-njdwe l), v. Pa. t. and pple. in- 
dwelt. [f. In'- * + Dwell; ia Wyclif rendering 
L. inhabitare .] 

1 . tram. To dwell in, inhabit, occupy as a dwell- 
ing ; also Jig. To live in, occupy, or possess, as 
a spirit or principle may inhabit a body. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxvi[t}. 3 Hope in the Lord, and do 
goodnesse ; and indwelle thou [Vulg. inhabita ] the erthe, 
X7 . . Bumbler’s Rant in Herd Collect. Sc. Songs (1776) II. 46 
We awhim nought but a grey groat, The ofFring for the house 
we in-dwell. 1839 Bailey Festus xiii. (1848) 120 Living 
clouds Indwelt by warrior souls. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 

I. 94 The Intelligence which indwelleth the whole of things. 
1882 H. Scott Holland Logic ff Life (1885) 124 The body 
..which man's spirit takes and inhabits, .and indwells. 

2 . intr. To dwell, abide, have one’s abode (in'). 
Alsojfg'. 

1382 Wyclif fob x. 22 Wher shadewe of deth, and noon 
order, but fulli indwellith euere durende orrour. 1649 
Roberts Clovis Bibl. Introd. ii. 31 Let the word of Christ 
Indwell in you richly in all wisdome. Not be, but dwell 
with you : not dwell with you, but dwell in you , yea in- 
dwell in you. 1846 Trench Mirac. Introd. (1862) 37 He is 
not asking for a power not indwelling in Him. . 1861 J. G. 
Sheppard Fall Rome xiii. 692 The secret principle of life 
indwelling in its formal type. 

Hence X’ndwedt ppl. a. (the pa. pple. is indwe'lt). 
1855 Milman Lat. C/tr. xiv. ii. (1864) IX. 56 The Holy 
Ghost became a Dove, not as a symbol, but as a constantly 
indwelt form. 

Indweller, in-dweller (rnjdwedsj). [f. In 
adv. 11 e + Dweller: cf. prec. In Wyclif ren- 
dering L. inhabitans , inhabitator 
One who dwells or lives in a place ; an inhabi- 
tant. Also fig. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxii[il- 8 Of hym forsothe first ben to- 
gidere moued alle the indwelleris the world [Vulg. omnes 
inhabitantes orbem\. — Zeph. ii. 5 V shal distruye thee, 
so that an yndweller be not [Vulg. ut non sit inhabitator ]. 
*535 Coverdale 2 Ckron. xx. 20 Herken vnto me O luda, 
& ye indwellers of Ierusalem. 2593 Interl. Droichis Pt. 
Play 22 in Dunbar 1 s Poems (1893)315 Prowest, baillies, offi- 
ceris, And honerable induellaris, Marchandis and familiaris 
Of all this fair towne. 1608-33 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit . 

§ 110 A house ready to fall on the head of the indweller. 
1618 E. Elton Rom. vii.(x622) 351 The corruption of nature 
. . is still an in-dweller in them. 185s Pusey Doctr. Real 
Presence Note S. 84 We may receive the good Lord as our 
indweller. x86o Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxvii. 
54 If France could .. with the assent of the in-dwellers, 
rejoin the Rhenish provinces. 

b. A mere resident; a sojourner. 

1535 Coverdale Gen. xxiii. 4, I am a straunger and an 
indweller amonge you. 1826 Scott Jrtil. 29 June, I have 
been so long a citizen of Edinburgh, now an indweller only. 
1835 J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xiii, (t86o) 150 He was 
an in-dweller at the homestead. 

Indwelling (rndwedig), vbl. sb. [f. In adv. 

1 1 c + Dwelling vbl. sb. : cf. Indwell v. In Wy- 
clif rendering L. inhabitatio.'] The action of 
dwelling in a place ; residence. Usually fig. : csp. 
The abiding of God or the Divine Spirit in the 
heart or soul. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. ix. 15 Ertheli indwelling [Vulg. in- 
habitatidX presseth doun the wit. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 111. 
ii. 282 Indwelling is no more than an vsing. 1675 Traherne 
Chr. Ethics 133 By the indwelling of God all objects are in- 
fused, and contained within. x68o T. Lawson Mile into 
Treas. 18 Her Voice, her Prayers, her Praises, arising from 
Divine indwellings. 1848 R. I. wilberforce Incarpiation xi. 
(1852) 275 This passage . . they interpreted of an immediate 
in-dwelling of Godhead in the whole body of mankind. *887 

J. S. Banks Chr. Doctr. 11. iv. 210 Sin in its guilt and in- 
dwelling is defilement. 

I*ndwe:lling, in-dwelling, ppl. a. [f. In 
adv. 1 1 a + Dwelling ppl. a .] That dwells within, 
inhabits, occupies, or possesses. Usually fig. 

14. . Chalmerlaitt Ayr 1. in Sc. Slat. I, Alswele induel- 
lande as furth duelland. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. iv. 
319 It was not any indwelling power within themselves, by 
which they did them [those great works). 1799 Han. More 
Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) I. 264 So religion is not an occasional act, 
but an indwelling principle, .from which indeed every act 
derives all its life. x88o b. White Cert. Relig. 87 An assur- 
ance.. of the indwelling presence of God. 2885 Clodd 
Myths <$• Dr. 11. vi. 180 The patient is kept without food so 
as to starve out the indwelling enemy. 

Hence Indwe-Uingness, thequality ofindwelling. 
j Indwir, obs. Sc. form of Endure v. 

1571 Safir. Poems Reform, xxvii. 50 Thatt freindschip.'. 
langest will indwir. 

f Indy, Indie. Obs. [ad. L. India : cf. Italy, 
Sicily, Germany t Tuscany , etc. The pi. Indies, 
q.v., is still in use.] = India. Also attrib. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. lxix. 634 Large Pepper of Indie. 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. n. 85 The Indie-writers make men- 
tion of sundry’ great cities in this Hand. 1647 H. Moke 
Philos. Poems x8x Indie, Egypt, Arabie. 


b. Indy blue, the dye Indigo, or its colour. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvm. (Percy Soc.) 80 A fayre 
and goodly garment, Of most fyne velvet, al of Indy blewe. 
a 2529 Skelton * Knoledge, aguayniance * 17 Saphyre of 
sadnes, enuayned with indy blew, 

Indycyblo, Indyfferency, Indygence, In- 
dygn, etc. : see Indicible, etc. 
tl'ae, prep. Obs. [An early ME. formation 
found in southern dialects from 1175 to !34°. "’hen 
still in regular use in Kentish. Of uncertain forma- 
tion : see below.] = In prep., in its various uses. 

^2175 Lamb. Horn. 49 Alse J>eos men do5 l> e BggcS inns 
eubruche and ine glutenerie and ine manaoas. Ibid. 73 
Of ileue spek ure dnhten ine he hali godspel. Ibid. 75 His 
halie fif wunden he holede for us ine J?e halie rode, c 1200 
Tntt. Coll. Horn. 185 Ine J»e Iond of ierusalem. a 1225 
A nor. R. 20 Hwen 3e vested ine winter. .& ine sumer. Ibid. 
54 per heo lei ine prisune. Ibid. 64 Spellunge and smec- 
chunge beoS ine mu#e bo5e, ase sihSe is iSen eien. a 1225 
Juliana 22 As [>eo pet 5ne godd hire hope hefde. a 1250 
Owl Night. $62 The3 hit bo ful ine nest bine, c 1250 Meid. 
Maregrete xlix, Hef up pi fot a litiel, pat ine myn necke 
stond. cx^is Shoreham ^Godes body ine forme of bred. 
Ibid. 146 Fo^eles, fisches ine the. depe. 1340 Ayenb. 7 pe 
like ^et dispendep pane zonday. .ine zenne and ine bordom 
and in oJ?re zennes aye God. Ibid. 167 pe salamandre pet 
leuej? ine J?e uere. Ibid. 2.20 pet child lyemep ine his ye3ebe, 
he hit wyle healde ine his elde. Ibid. 262 Yblissed pou ine 
wymen. 

b. In sense 1 Into 

. c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 143 pe heefene, pe erites. .sculen beon 
iwarpen ine eche pine, c 13x5 Shoreham 6 That man ne 
falle ine wanhope. c Ayenb. 25 pis hire todelp ine j>ry. 
Ibid. 185 pe angel. .pet com ine erpe, pe uor to rede. 

TI In northern dialects, and in later use, ine, ytte 
appear to be only scribal variants of In, yn, prep. 
or adv. 

<2x300 Cursor hi. g4i JGott.) Von tre pat lijf was ine 
[Cott. pat lijf es in]. Ibid. 9674 (Gott.) Noe. .in pat schipp 
aljone was ine. c 1400 Ywaine <$- Gaw. 760 A pot with riche 
wine, And a pece to fil it yne. 

[Note. In the dialects in which it occurs, ine is the regular 
word for in preposition. The xa-i^th c. documents in which 
it is used have also i in the connexions t Pe, i pen, i Pis, i pet, 
i pine, etc. ; but these do not appear in the Ayenbite 14th c. 
Ine has been viewed as an extension of the prep. In with an 
inorganic e, and as a weakened or simplified form of Inne ; 
there are difficulties, historical or phonetic, in either view, 
though the latter is perhaps the less objectionable. Innc 
and ine are found side by side in the Lambeth Homilies.] 
-ine, suffix forming adjs., repr. L. -hues, - tna , 
-Inum, added to names of persons, animals, or mate- 
rial things, and to some other words, with the sense 
‘of’ ox 1 pertaining to’, ‘of the nature of', repre- 
sented in Fr. by -in mnsc., - ine fern., in Eng. now 
usually by -ine, formerly and still exceptionally by 
-in. Examples are L. adult erlnus adulterine, ari- 
se rln us anserine, asininus asinine, caninus canine, 
divlnus divine, fimiuTnus feminine, genulnus gen- 
uine, libertinus libertine, marinus marine, rnascu- 
Itnus masculine, supinus supine; in some cases 
with blending of a previous suffix, as clandestlnus 
clandestine, intestinus intestine, mdtutinus matu- 
tine, vespertinus vespertine. Also from proper 
names, as AlpTnus Alpine, Capitolinus Capitoline, 
Latinus Latin ( formerly Latine), Sdtunihtus 
Saturnine, 7 ’arenttnus Tarentine. On the pattern 
of these, adjs. have continued to be freely formed 
in the Romanic langs.and in English, asin Algerine, 
Caroline, Florentine , Socotrine; and the termina- 
tion is now greatly used in Natural History, in 
forming adjs., with or without L. type, on the names 
of genera, as acarine , accipitrine, bovine , caprine , 
equine , feline, hysiricine, murine , passerine. In 
these Natural History adjs. the pronunciation is 
(-oin), usually unstressed ; but in other words it is 
very various, depending upon the length of time 
tlm word has been in English, the channel through 
which it came, the place of the stress, and other 
circumstances: cf. divine , supine (-aim), marine 
(-rn), feminine , genuine (-in), aquiline , bovine , 
leonine , alkaline (-sin), and see the his tor)’ of the 
individual words. 

-ine, suffix 2 , forming adjs., repr. L. -Intis, a, Gr. 
-ivos, from names of minerals, plants, etc., or (in a 
few words) of L. origin, having, in Romanic and 
Eng., the same sense and the same forms, as -ine 1 ; 
as adamantin-us adamantine, amethystinus ame- 
thystine, corallimis coralline, crystallinus crystal- 
line, hyacinthinus hyncinthine, pristitius pristine. 
The etymological and historical pronunciation is 
(-in), e.g. (prrstin), (a°dam:e*ntin) ; but, from the 
spelling -ine, and the attraction of words in -INK j, 
there is now a strong tendency to lengthen the 1 in 
crystalline (-sin), etc. 

-ine, suffix^, forming sbs., repr. F.^ -tne, L. -Tna, 

Gr. -IVi7, forming feminine titles, as in Gr. rjpcuivi 7, 

L. herolna, F. htroinc heroine. With this the Ger. 
landgrdfin , inarkgrdfin , Du. landgravitt, viark- 
gravin (the suffix of which is or ig. the same as 
-EX 2 1), have fallen together in French and in 
Eng., as landgravine, margravine . 



-INE. 

-ine, suffix 4 , forming sbs., repr. F. -ine {-in), 
L. -ir.il {-intis), in origin identical with -INK 1 . In 
L., -tna formed feminine abstracts from verbs, as 
rapina rapine, niina min, and from agent-nouns, 
as disciplina discipline, doclrina doctrine, medicina 
medicine ; also sbs. from other sources, as fasctna 
fascine, rcsina resin, itrina urine. The adjs. in 
-inns, -tna we re also used subst., as in concubinus, 
-ina concubine, lupinus lupine, and esp. in proper 
names, as Antoninus Antonine, Augustinus Augus- 
tine, Constantinus Constantine, C ri spirits Crispin, 
Justinus Justin, Agrippina, Constdntina, etc. The 
English form of those in -ina (through Fr., or on 
the Fr. tj’pe) is -ire, occasionally in early words 
reduced to -in ; those in -inns give F. and Eng. -in, 
but in Eng. often -ire. 

Formations of this type were multiplied inflate L. 
and Romanic, e.g. fnmina famine, F. routine ; in 
Romanic this suffix (It., Sp. -ino, -ina, F. -in, -ine) 
is greatly used in forming names of derived sub- 
stances, similative appellations, diminutives, etc. 
Many of these have come into English, in the F. 
form -ine (-fn), which has consequently become 
a formative element, freely used in forming the 
names of derivative products, and of things sup- 
posed to be derived from, resemble, imitate, or 
commemorate those from which they are named, 
and thus in the trade-names of new varieties of 
fabrics, cosmetics, patent medicines, and proprie- 
tary articles generally, e.g. dentine, osseine, nec- 
tarine, brilliantine, grenadine, albertine, viclorine, 
etc. Feminine personal names of Romanic origin 
in -ina sometimes retain that form, but often take 
-ine (-in or -fn) after Fr., as Caroline, Catherine, 
Ernestine, Josephine. 

-ine, suffix 5 , Chem., in origin an offshoot of 
-INE 1 , as occurring in the names of some derived 
substances : see Gelatin, -ine. At first used un- 
systematically in forming names of extractive 
principles and chemical derivatives of various kinds; 
also, in the English names given early in the 19th 
century to the four elements chlorine, Jluorine, 
iodine, bromine (in F. chlore, Jluor, iode, brome). 
In all these, but especially in the names of ex- 
tractive principles, the ending -ine was by some 
reduced to -in, thus gelatine or gelatin, aconitine 
or aconitin, chlorine or chlorin. In recent system- 
atic nomenclature the two forms have been 
differentiated, -ine being now used (1) in forming 
names ofalkaloidsand basic substances, as aconitine, 
cocaine, nicotine, strychnine, etc., which are thus 
distinguished from names of neutral substances, 
proteids, etc., in -in (see -IN t) ; and (2) in 
Hofmann's systematic names of hydrocarbons of 
the form C n H. n _,, as ethine or acetylene, C,H 2 , 
propine or allylene, C 3 H 4 , etc. These latter are 
not much used. In the names of the elements, 
and some other substances, not belonging to any 
of the classes named, -ine is retained (though 
chlorin, Jluorin, etc., appear in some American 
books). In popular and commercial use, the 
ending -ine is still current in the names of some 
substances for which systematic nomenclature 
requires -in : see -in 1. 

-ine has been used by some authors to form the 
names of minerals ; but in later systematic use, esp. 
by Dana, this is changed, in names of species, into 
-He ; thus chalcosine, erythrine , in Dana chalcocile, 
erythrite. 

Inearth. (inS'jJi), ». [f. In- 1 + Earth sb. 

Cf. med.L. intcrrdre, F. enlerrer. ] 

1 . trans. To bury in the earth, to inter. Chiefly 
poetical. 

x8ox Soutjiey Thalaba i. xxii. 20 The Ethiop.. Detects the 
ebony .. deep-inearth’d. 1805 — Atadoc ifi. Poet. Wks. 
(1853) 320/2 Refusing rest, Till I had seen in holy ground 
inearth'd My poor lost brother. 1849 H. Mayo Pop . Superst. 
(1851) 54 The body.. that had been rudely inearthed after 
violent death. 1880 Con temp. Rev. Mar. 431 The Founder 
and his mate Were here inearthed. 

2 . To render * earthy ’ or earthly, rare. 

1863 Pusey Oxford Lenten Sernt. ix. 12 What in us was 
lofty, lowered : what was in the image of the heavenly, in- 
earthed. 

Ineaw, var. form of Enew v., Obs . 

Inebriacy (inrbriasi). rare. [f. Inebriate a. : 
see -act.] The condition of an inebriate ; the 
habit of drunkenness. 

1876 Christian Union 27 Dec. (Cent.), No faith in any 
remedy for inebriacy, except as an aid to . . strong purpose. 
Inebriant (inf'briant), a. and sb. [ad. L. in- 
ebridnt-em , pres. pple. of inebridre to Inebriate. 
Cf. OF. inlbriant (15th c. in Godef.).] a. adj. 
That inebriates; intoxicating, b. sb. An inebriat- 
ing substance or agent ; an intoxicant. 

1819 Pantotogia s.v. f Inebriants - . are properly divided 
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into native and artificial. 1828 Webster, Inebriant, 
intoxicating. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 224 The favourite inebriant is tembo or 
palm-toddy. 1807 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 435 Among 
the inebriants alcohol may cause.. an intensely red colour 
[of the interior of the stomach]. - ■ • 

Inebriate (inrbri/t), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. Ll 
inebriat-us, pa. pple. of inebridre : see next.] 

A. ppl. a. Inebriated, drunken ; intoxicated {lit. 
and fig-)* Often const, as pa. pple. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Mons Perfect. B iij, Peter as a man in- 
ebryat in the loue of god. 1548 UdAll Erastn . Par. Pref. 
5 a, We myghte haue ben so inebriate w l our unestimable 
felicitie. /bid., Luke ix. 98 Thus spake Peter as a man 
inebriate and made drounken with the swetenesse of this 
vision. 1742 Young Nt. Th. in. so Inebriate at fair For- 
tune's fountain-head. And reeling through the wilderness 
of joy. 1805 Southey Ball. <5- Mcir. T. Poet. Wks. VI. 48 
Inebriate with the deep delight, Dim grew the Pilgrim's 
swimming sight. 1844 Sir \y. Napier Cong. Scinde n. i. 
(1845) 227 Inebriate, luxurious Princes. 

B. sb. An intoxicated person ; esp. a person 
addicted to drunkenness, a habitual drunkard. 

1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 36$ This vertigo also 
continues, when the inebriate lies in his bed, in the dark. 
3864 Soc. Sc. Rez\ I. 419 We leam that an Asylum for In- 
ebriates has been opened at Binghampton. 3898 Wcstm. 
Gaz. 26 Apr. 2/1 When questions were over, the Home 
Secretary introduced his Habitual Inebriates Bill. 

• Inebriate (inf-brick), v. [f. prec., or ppl. stem 
of L. inebridre to inebriate, intoxicate, f. in- (In- -) 
+ ebriare to intoxicate, f. ebrius drunk.] 

1 . trans. To make drunk; to intoxicate. Also 
absol. 

*555 Eden^ Decades 250 Such stronge drinkes as are of 
force to inebriate. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 1 . 152 Sweet wines 
do not so much inebriate and ouerturne the brain, as others. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 237 The luminous spirit lodged in 
the native balsam of pines.. is of a nature so mild.. as to 
warm without heating, to cheer but not inebriate. 1784 
Cowper Task iv. 40 While.. the cups That cheer but not 
inebriate, wait on each. 1894 Cor/th. Mag. Mar. 300 Mr. 
Tasker’s tendency to inebriate himself. 

2 . transf. znAfig. a. To intoxicate in mind or 
feeling ; to excite or stupefy, as with liquor. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Mons^ Perfect. B iij, It inebriate them so 
y fc they were made by it oblyvyous of all worldly things. 
1577 Northbrooke Dicing (Shaks. Soc.) 13 Securitie in 
wealth and prosperity, which doth inebriate the mindes of 
men. 1640 Habington Castara m. (Arb.) 128 O you 1 whom 
your Creators sight Inebriates with delight ! 1640-3 Ld. J. 
Digby Sp. in Ho. Comm. 9 Feb. xo Christs discipline hath 
beene adulterated, . . the whole Church inebriated by the 
Prelates. 1728-9 Berkeley Serin. Ron. viii. 13 Wks. 1871 
IV. 632 Curb. .every passion, each whereof inebriates and 
obfuscates no lesstban drink and meat. x86o Pusey Min. 
Proph. io£ A spiritual drunkenness, inebriating the soul, as 
strong drink doth the body. 1878 Disraeli Sp. 28 July, 
A sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity. 

t b. To refresh as with drink ; to water, drench, 
moisten. Obs. 

1609 Bible (Douay) /V. Ixiv. xo [Ixv. 9] Thou hast visited 
the earth, and hast inebriated [Vulg. inebriasti ] it. 1624 
Gataker Transubst. 72 The Chalice is our Saviours blood to 
cleanse and inebriate devout Soules. 2649 Roberts Clovis 
Bibl. 83 With bloud I will inebriate Mine arrows. 

•f 3 . intr. To become intoxicated. Obs. rare. 

16 26 Bacon Sylva § 703 Great Quantities of Fish.. when 
they come into the Fresh Water, do inebriate and turn vp 
their Bellies, So as you may take them with your Hand 
[cf. quot. 1615 in Inebriated i]. 

Ine*briated /ppl. a. [f. prec. + -edi.] 

1 . Intoxicated, drunken. 

. 16x5 G. Sandys^ Trav. 29 Fish of sundry kinds . . meeting 
with the fresh, as if inebriated, turtle vp their bellies, and are 
taken. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vii. 196 As may be 
observed in the lifting or supporting of persons inebriated. 
1839 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) II. iii. 148 To be * drunk’ is 
vulgar ; but if a man be simply * intoxicated ’ or * inebriated 
it is comparatively venial. 

2 . transf. and fig. : see prec. 2. 

1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Macc. xvi. comm.. To be inebriated 
signifieth no more but to be replenished with drinke com- 
petently, or abundantly, without excesse. a 1647 Crashaw 
/FZ rj.(Grosart) 319 A sweet inebriated extasy. 1830 P’Israeli 
C/ias. I, III. vii. 154 When that genius becomes inebriated 
by the flattery it receives. 

Ine;briating, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That inebriates ; intoxicating, lit. and fg. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Pj.xxiili), 5 Thou hast fatted my head 
with oyle ; and my chalice inebriating how goodlie is it ! 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vn. ix. § 3 (1614) 698 Strong and 
inebriating wine. 1748 Hartley Observ. Rian n. ii. 106 The 
fermenting and inebriating Quality of vegetable J uices. x8o6 
Surr Winter itt Lond. III. 130 Flying from reflection to in- 
ebriating pleasures. 1841 Lane A rab. Nts. I. 18 Wine and 
all inebriating liquors are strictly forbidden.. 

Inebriation (tnfbri^'Jan). [ad. L. inebrid - 
tionem (Augustine), n. of action from inebridre to 
Inebriate. Cf. OF. inebriation, - acton (15th c. in 
Godef.).] The action of inebriating, or condition 
of being inebriated ; intoxication, drunkenness. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 270 Unexpected 
inebriation from the unknowne effects of wine. «_x68* — 
Tracts Some generous strong sweet wine, wherein more 
especially lay the power of inebriation. 1791 Newte Tour 
Eng. 4* Scot. 171 He is computed to have drank, during the 
period of his inebriation, half a century, a quart of gin or 
whisky per day._ i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 489 Through 
inebriation the mind of those who drink is changed. 

b. fg. Intoxication of the mind or feelings ; ex- 
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travagant exhilaration, excitement, or emotion, such 
as to cause loss of mental or moral steadiness. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 291 This inebriacyon 
or heuenly dronkennesse of the spiryte ; 1638 Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett. (1654) IV. 4 Such inebriations of the spirit.. 
Philosophic hath observ’d in extraordinary successes. 3828 
Macaulay Ess., Hallam (1851) I. 82 They did not preserve 
him from the inebriation of prosperity. 1886 Symonds 
Reuaiss. It., Cath. React. (1898} VII. ix. 76 The inebriation 
of the Renaissance, .pulses through all his utterances, 
t Ine'Toriative, a. Obs. [f. L. inebriat-, ppl. 
stem of inebridre to Inebriate + -ive. Cf. F. in- 
ibriatif, -ivc (Oresme, 14th c.).] Haring the 
quality of inebriating, intoxicating ; of or pertain- 
ing to inebriation. 

1615 T. Adams Blacke Devill 31 Those that drinke wines 
. . with inebriative delight, a i6z$ Boys Wks. (1629-30) 
525 A man taking an inebriatiue potiom 1628 Gaulk Tract. 
The. (1629) 294 Potions (whether inebriatiue, soporatiue, or 
stupefying). 

Inebriety (in/brni-eti). ff. In- 2 + Ebeiett 
(L. ebrietds ), after Inebriate, etc.] The state or 
habit of being inebriated; drunkenness, intoxica- 
tion, inebriation ; now chiefly applied to habitual 
drunkenness, esp. when regarded as a disease. 

x8oi Pled. Jrnl, V. 99 Driven to the slower suicide of 
habitual inebriety. 1817 Lady Morgan France I. 68 (Jod.) 
In the desperation of poverty and inebriety. 1826 Disraeli 
V iv. Grey vt. i, How ludicrous is the incipient inebriety of 
a man who wears spectacles ! x86o Dickens Uncomm. 
Trav. x, His mistress was sometimes overtaken by inebriety, 
1893 Arena Mar. 452 Inebriety is a disease of the nervous 
system, just like epilepsy, chorea, or insanity. 

b. fg. : cf. Inebriation b. 

1786 tr. Beckfords Vathek (1868) 59 In the inebriety of 

J 'outhful spirits. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 233 An 
labitual inebriety of the imagination. 

Inebrious (inf-brios), a . • rare. Also 5 en« 
ebriouse. [f. L. type *i?iebriosus or F. *///-, 
*enebriettx , after L. ebriosus (see Ebrious), with 
prefix in- as in Inebriate, etc.] 

+ 1 . Inebriating, intoxicating. (In quot. 1450 fg. : 
cf. Inebriate v. 2.) Obs. ^ • 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1052 Y‘ virgine gloriouse 
Bering this vigne of wyne thus wele enebriouse. a 1704 
T. Brown Wks. (1760) IV. 331 (R.) And with inebrious 
fumes distract our brains. 

2 . Inebriated, drunken ; addicted to drunkenness. 
1837 Tait’s Mag. IV. 676 Did no inebrious Pontiff stand 
Hiccupping, to ask for thee .. A jovial benedicite? 1862 
Jeaffreson Bk. abt. Doctors xxvii. 320 Sailors .. retain 
a decided preference for an inebrious to a sober surgeon. 
Inebriism (inf*bri,iz’m). [f. stem of inebri-ale , 
etc.+-iSM.] The scientific study of inebriety. 

1886 Alien. 4* Neurol. VII. 716 A permanent contribution 
to the subject of Inebriism. 

f Inebu-lliated, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + ebtilliaied, 
Ebulliate v.] Not boiled. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelJtoueds Bk. Physicke 26/1 A draught 
of inebulliated iuyee of greene peasen. /bid. 28/2 Take a 
good Capone, . which hath binne choackede, and over- 
crammed, but inebulliatede. 

+ In-eche, v. in ineched, perhaps rather, as in the 
MSS., two words, in eched , added in : see Eche v. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1280 (1329) (Campsall MS.) 
And yf )>at I at Ioues reuerence Haue ony word In eched 
for he beste [16 th c. edd. ineched]. 1658 Phillips, Ineched 
(old word), put in. 

Ineconomic (infk^hp*mik), a. [In- 3.] Not 
economic; not according to (political) economy. 

X852 Q. Rev. Sept. 360 The in-economic prejudice against 
them on the score of their causing a diminution of employ- 
ment. 2897 Westsn. Gaz. 25 Oct._ 5/^ A screw propeller 
works at a very great ineconomic disadvantage when work- 
ing so near the surface. 

Ineco'nomy. [In- 3 .] Want of economy; 
waste of power, resources, etc. 

3897 C. D. Haskins in Let. to Editor x Sept. 1899 Boston 
(U.S.) Gen. Electric Co., Bulletin 30 Aug., The function of 
the Street Railway Meter is to record the exact amount of 
energy used per trip by each car . . Attention is at once 
directed to ineconomy in any part of the system. 

+ Ine’dge, V. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Edge v.] trans . 
To edge in, get in edgeways or surreptitiously. 

j S 63~37 Foxe A.*p M. (1684) 1 . 607 Occupying him thus 
busily to inedge such Sentences to maintain his Errors. 

Inedible (ine*dib’l), a. [In- 3.] Not edible; 
unfit to be eaten. 

1822-34 Good’s Study Pled. (ed. 4) I. 218 Inedible fungi 
mistaken for esculent mushrooms. 1855 Bailey Mystic 31 
The inedible fruit of immortality. 

Hence Xnedibi'lity, the quality of being inedible. 
1882 A. R. Wallace in Nature XXVI. 87/2 Various degrees 
of inedibility in butterflies. 1887 Athetixum 12 Mar. 357/1 
In tracing the inedibility through the stages it was found 
that no inedible imago was edible in the larval stage. 

+ Ine’difying, a. Obs, [In- 3.] Not edifying. 
1659 H. L’Estrange Alliance Drv. Off. vi. x8r Latin, a 
Language very inedifying to a non-inteUigent people. Ibid. 
184 Declining nice, thorny and inedifying disputes. 

Inedited (ine’dited), a. [In- 3 . Cf. L. znedtl- 
us not made known.] Not edited, 
a. Not published ; unpublished. 

1776 Burney Hist. Plus. (1789) I. Pref. 6 Manuscript m- 
formation, and inedited materials from foreign countries. 
1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. 4 - Friar Tied. (1844 1 11 An 
inedited epistle addressed to one Anselm, preserved or buried 
in the Bodleian. 1855 Lewes Goethe I. iv. 1*1.334 Her letters, 
still extant although inedited. 
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b. Not described in any published work. 

1760 Swjhton in Phil. Trans. LI. 856 All which singu- 
larities . . will perhaps intitle the medal I am considering to 
the denomination of an inedited Coin. 1834 J. Y. Akerman 
{title) Rare and Inedited Roman Coins. 

c. Published without editorial alteration or sup- 
pression. 

1865 Maffei Brigand Life II. 226 In -this document, in- 
edited, and written with the frankness of a soldier. 2884 
American VIII. 217 The newspaper portrait of an author, 
with 1 inedited ' anecdotes of him. 

Ineducable (ine*dirfkab’l), a. [Ik- 3.] Not 
ed 11 cable ; incapable of being educated. 

1884 Pop. Set. Monthly Dec. 272 He^s childish .. in intel- 
lect, and ineducable beyond the first standard. 1895 Forum 
(N. Y.) May 350 A ‘practical short-cut' by which unedu- 
cated or ineducable men are helped to the rewards of know- 
ledge or skill. 

Ineduca'tion, rare. [In- 3 .] Want of educa- 
tion, uneducated condition. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 396 There' is a polished 
public to please, to whom, the blunders of ineducation, or the 
coarseness of underbreeding can find no access. 

Ineif ability (inelabrliti). [f. next: see - ity.] 

The quality of being ineffable ; unspeakableness. 

1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 51 Amazed at the incom- 
prehensiblenesse and inefiabilitie of such, his Birth and 
Being.. 2652 Benlowes Theoph. Xiu. xlvii. 241 With joyes 
inefTabilitie. 2721 in Bailey. 2755 in Johnson; and in 
mod. Diets. 

Ineffable (ine'fab’l), a. (sb:) [a. F. ineffable 

(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. incffabilis unutter- 
able, f. in- (In- 3) + effabilis : see Kffable.] 

1 . That cannot be expressed or described in 
language ; too great for words ; transcending ex- 
pression ; unspeakable, unutterable, inexpressible., 

c 1450 Mirour Satuacioun 1679 O godde of hiegh pitee 
inmense and ineffable. 2526 Tisdale 2 Cor. ix. 25 Thankes 
be vnto God for his ineffable gyfte, 1559 Primer in Priv. 
Prayers (1851) 209, I' stedfastly trust in thine ineffable 
mercy. 2650 Buiavek Anthropomet. 204 Setting forth his 
ineffable wisdome, 2709 Tatter No. 81 ? 4 The Virgin . . 
smiled with an ineffable Grace at their Meeting; and retired. 
2826 Disraeli Viv. Greyv. vii, A form of such ineffable and 
sparkling grace. 1832 Thjriavall in Philo log. Museum 
I. 492 A thoroughly bad citizen, as well as an ineffable fool. 
2872 H. Ainsworth Tower Hill 1. ii, ‘ Go to, knave 1 ' cried 
Henry, with a look of ineffable disgust. 2887 Bowen Virg. 
AEneid n. 3 'Tis an ineffable anguish again thou bidd’st 
me renew. 

2 . That must not be uttered ; + not to be dis- 
closed or made known (< obs 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chintrg. 47 b/2 A secreate 
and ineffable venoume or poyson. 2608 'Nwxex Hexapla 
Exod. 39 The name of lehouah-is ineffable, and not to be 
vttered. 2744 Gray Let. in Poems (17 75) 177 If I may be 
permitted to pronounce . . that ineffable Octogrammaton . . 
Laziness. 2864 Browning Abt Vogler ix, To whom turn 
I but to thee, the ineffable Name? 

+ 3 . That cannot be uttered or .pronounced; un- 
pronounceable. Obs. rare. 

1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2] 28 Pliny confesses .. 
That their names and Townes were ineffable. 16 86 Observ. 
Chinese Char, in Misc. Cur. (1708) III. 225 The single 
Strokes may be taken for single ineffable Letters as are the 
Consonants. 

1 4 . Math. That cannot be expressed in terms of 
rational quantities ; irrational, surd. Obs. 

2706 Phillips, Ineffable Numbers , the same as Surd 
Numbers. 2700-29 V. Mandey Syst. Math., Geotn. 137 
Rational or Effable Magnitudes, are those whose Propor- 
tions may be exp rest by certain Numbers: Irrational or 
Ineffable, are the contrary. 

B. sb. {col log i) 

1 . pi. Trousers. (A humorous euphemism : cf. 
inexpressibles , unmentionables .) 

2823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 337 Our lower garments, 
or lneffables, sit but awkwardly. 1857 W. Cory Lett. <J- 
frnls. (1897 ) 296 Shoes off, ineffables tucked up. 

2 . One not to be mentioned or named ; an anony- 
mous journalist, etc. ; an 1 unutterable* swell. 

2859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 31 The ‘Times’ has 
its secrets by this time . . it holds them all fast now, admit- 
ting none to its confidence but the Ineffables, the printers, 
and the ever- throbbing steam-engine, 1861 Jllusir. Lond. 
News 15 June 549/1 Two white-hatted and pegtopped in- 
effables. 

Ineffableness (ine- fab'Ines) . [f.prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being ineffable ; unspeakableness. 
(In quot. 1883 want of the power of utterance.) 

1682 H. More Exp. Dan. iii. 75 The ineffableness and 
unutterableness of the admirable union. 2883 Melville 
Bell in Nature XXVII. 531/2 In some quarters .. Tn- 
effableness is held to indicate grasp of thought; taciturnity 
to be the cloak of profundity. 

Ineffably (ine'fabli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an ineffable manner, or to an ineffable extent or 
degree ; inexpressibly, unspeakably, unutterably. 

2550 Crammer A nsw. Gardiner 371 (T.) So dyd the divinity 
ineffably put itselfe into the visible sacrament. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vi. 721 He all his Father full exprest Ineffably into 
his face receiv’d. 1707-8 Berkeley Sen/:. 2 Tun . t. 10 
Wks. 1871 IV. 601 A good so ineffably, so inconceivably 
great, 2873 Holland A. Bonnie, i. 29 A name which was 
ineffably sacred to him. 

Ineffaceable (inef? : 'sab’l), a. [f. In- 3 + Ef- 
face + -able. Cf. F. ineffacahU (1564 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] That cannot be effaced, obliterated, or 
blotted out ; indelible, {lit. and Jig.) 

1804 W. Taylor in Arm. Rev. II. -<9 The incffacable 
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horrors and disgraceful excesses of the promoters and quellers 
of the Wexford jnsurrection. 2807 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 
25 .The everlasting and ineffaceable infamy of bombarding 
Copenhagen. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jrnls. I. 87 The 
nail-marks in the hands and feet of Jesus, ineffaceable, even 
after he had passed into bliss and glory. 2879 FaRrar 
St. Paul (2883) 52 That ineffaceable impression, produced 
by His very aspect. 

Hence IneffaoeablTity, the quality of being in- 
effaceable; Ineffaceably adv., in an ineffaceable 
manner, indelibly. 

2814 Southey Roderick x. Poet. Wks. IX. 99 On his fame 
The Ethtop dye, fixed ineffaceably, For ever will abide. 
1832 Fraser s Mag. V. 510 The hideous brand of interested 
apostacy . . ineffaceably imprinted on his forehead, a 1878 
Mrs. Grote in Lady Eastlake Life vii. (18S0) 245 The 
curious fact of the ineffaceability of the Jews. 2893 Louisa 
Twining Recoil. 5S The ineffaceability of early impressions. 

Ineffectlble (inefe'ktib’l), a. rare. Also -able, 
[f. Ik- 3 + Effectible (or its elements).] 

*J*1. "Not capable of producing the effect; ineffec- 
tual, ineffective. Obs. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause . 111. ii. (1654) *75 Superstitious 
acts, done by meanes altogether in themselves ineffectable, 
and unwarrantable.. 

+ 2. Not to be effected by ordinary or natural 
means ; supernatural. Obs. 

a 2656 Bp. Hall Souls Farcw. 7 He, in an ineffectible 
manner, communicates himself to blessed spirits, both 
angels and men, and that very vision is no less to them than 
beatifical. 

3. That cannot be effected or carried out; im- 
practicable. 

2806 Monthly Mag. XXII. 210/x To reduce implicitly., 
pronunciation to orthography, or orthography to pronun- 
ciation, is ineffectible. 

Hence Ineffe’ctibly (-ably) adv., in an ineffec- 
tible manner : see sense 2 . 

2658 Manton Exp. Jude verse 25 Wks. 18; 1 V. 372 For 
as Christ, the wisdom of the Father, was eternally and in- 
effectably begotten in the divine essence, so they worshipped 
a . . goddess of Wisdom, and feigned that she was begotten 
by Jupiter, of his own brain. 

Ineffective (inefe-ktiv), a. {sb.) [f. Ik- 3 + 

Effective.] 

1. Of such a nature as not to produce any, or the 
intended, effect ; insufficient ; hence, without effect, 
ineffectual; inoperative. 

2652 Biggs New Di$p. T 264 Other grievous and ineffective 
remedies. 2706 Phillips, Ineffective , or Ineffectual, that 
has no effect, vain, fruitless, a 2808 Hurd Serin. Wks. III. 
xxxv. (R.), How faint and partial and ineffective his best 
virtues. 2844 -H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 81 The 
Burmas, after one or two ineffective discharges, fled from 
the approach of the storming party. 1898 A. W. W. Dale 
Life R. W. Dale v. 214 Any public appeal, he felt, would 
be injudicious and ineffective. 

2. Of a person : Not able to effect or accomplish 
anything; inefficient ; not fit for work or service. 

2653 Jer. Taylor Serin, for Year I. xiii. 265 Vertue hates 
weak and ineffective minds, and tame easie prosecutions. 
2814 Southey Roderick xxin. Poet. Wks. IX. 228 Weak 
childhood there and ineffective age In the chambers of the 
rock were placed secure. 2897 Westm. Gaz. 29 Apr. 3 /x 
The community.. has a special duty to the old, the weak, 
and the ineffective. 

3. Wanting in artistic effect. 

2858 Hawthorne Fr. <$• It. Jmls. 1. 182 The architecture 
...is very ineffective. 1879 Cassell's Techtt. Ednc. vil. 26 
The height.. would render very fine work altogether in- 
effective. 

B. sb. An ineffective person ; one unfit for work 
or service. 

2856 Grote Greece 11. xciii. XII. 213 Leaving under guard 
.. the baggage, the prisoners and the ineffectives. _ 2878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 397 Haying restored discipline by 
clearing his camp of theineffectives. 

Ineffectively (inefe’ktivli), adv . [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an ineffective manner; without effect 
or result ; fruitlessly. 

1655 Jer. Taylor Unuvt Necess. vii. I 5. 479 Still it con- 
tended, but ineffectively for the most part. ^ 2675 Art 
Contentm. vm. § 3. 216 He.. will be like Sestorius’s_ soldier, 
who ineffectively tugg’d at the horses tail to get it off at 
once, when he that pull’d it hair by hair, quickly did it. 
x88x Stevenson Virg. Puerisque 163 A_ career ..which was 
so fitfully pursued, and which is now' so ineffectively to end. 
Ineffectiveness (inefektivnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being ineffective. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 7 Oct. 461/1 Another great cause of the 
ineffectiveness of modern sermons. 2867 Barry Sir C. Barry 
via. 276 The meagre ineffectiveness of our older buildings. 

Ineffectual (inefekti/Tal), a. [f. Ik- 3 + Ef- 
fectual : perh. from a med.L. or OF. corresp. 
form.] Not effectual. Of efforts, attempts, or 
actions : Without effect ; unable to produce the in- 
tended effect; unavailing, unsuccessful, fruitless. 

c 1425 Foundat. St. Bartholomew' s (E. E. T. S.) 20 Yn ef- 
fectual! e these prayers myght nat be, whoes auctor ys the 
Apostle, whois gracyous berer was God. 2632 Gouce_ God s 
Arrows hi. § 21. 220 We observe meanes to be wanting or 
to be ineffectual!. 2665 Boyle Occas. Reft. Ded., Your 
Commands can Prevail.. where those of Others would have 
been wholly Ineffectual, a 2704 T. Brown Satire Antieuts 
Wks. 1730 1. 25 All his efforts were ineffectual. 2790 Gibbon 
Misc. Wks. (1814) V. 273 The title was vain, the grant in- 
effectual. 2822 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. 111. 
(1872) 85 In England.. the statute-books are filled with in- 
effectual attempts of the legislature to establish uniformity. 
2842 Brewster Mart. Sc. i. (1856) 7 When he found his 
reasoning ineffectual; he appealed to direct experiment. 


b. Of things : Not producing the usual or ex- 
pected effect ; weak or tame in effect. (Often in 
allusions to Shakspere’s ineffectual fire*, If am. 
J. v. 90.) 

. X Z 3 4 Cowper Task v. 7 His [ibe sun's] slanting ray Slides 
ineffectual do wn the snowy vale. 2856 Kane A ret. Expl. 
I. xxxii. 451 The phosphorescence was not unlike the ineffec- 
tual fire of the glow-worm. 2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh u. (1857) 76, 1.. there confronted at my chamber-door, 
A white face, — shivering, ineffectual lips. 1876 Ouida 
Winter City v. 95 She smiled a little, and let the cigarette 
pale its ineffectual fire and die out. 

c. Of a person : That does not effect the ends 
for which lie exists ; that is a failure. 

1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. (1S75) 124 The passive and 
ineffectual Uranus of Keats’s poem. 2896 Mrs. Caffyn 
Quaker Grandmother 142 In everything she had become 
ineffectual. Work had lost its savour, prayer its creative 
atmosphere. X897T.H0DCK w Chas. Gt. 90 Pope Stephen III., 
the Sicilian, a weak and ineffectual man. 

Ineffectuality (inefektuqarliti). [f. prec. + 
-ITY.] The condition or fact of being ineffectual ; 
eoncr. something ineffectual (quot. 183S). 

’2670 G. H . Hist. Cardinals m. ii. 256 Seeing the ineffec- 
tuality of his words, . . he held his peace. 2838 Carlyle 
Misc., Scott (1872) VI. 32 Lope de Vega, .plays at best in the 
eyes of some few as a vague aurora-borealis, and brilliant 
ineffectuality. 2870 Fkoude Hist. Eng. Concl. XII. 543 
With their ineffectuality, their simony, and their worldliness, 
they brought themselves and their office into contempt. 

Ineffectually (inefe’ktitfali), adv . [f. as prcc. 
+ -LY 2 .] In an ineffectual manner; without pro- 
ducing the intended effect or result ; unavailingly, 
fruitlessly, in vain. 

c 1610 Sir J. Melvjl Mem. (1735! 390 Which being done 
by the said Earl ineffectually. *12693 Ludlow Mem. I. 
245 (R.) It had been besieged for about two months ineffec- 
tually by the Scotts. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fant. 
I. 243 Having ineffectually exerted all her eloquence to 
shake Emma’s resolution. 2860 Mill Repr. Govt . (1865I 
137/2 Even the Spanish Government did this, sincerely and 
earnestly, though ineffectually. 

Ineffectualness (inefe*ktitfalnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality or character of being in- 
effectual ; failure to produce the intended effect. 

2650 Weekes Truth's Confl. ii. 42 These phrases, .of Effec- 
tualness and Inefiectualnessare not plainly understood. 2663 
Boyle Usef Exp. Nat . Philos. 11. v. xx. 302 The ineffectual- 
nesse of our vulgar medicines. 2752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 
442 Acquainting her with his son’s design and the ineffectual- 
ness of his own remonstrances. xB8© Cheyne Isaiah 1. 243 
It is the violence, not the ineffectualness, of the attack 
which needs emphasising. 

)■ Ineffe-ctuate, v. Obs. [f. stem of ineffee- 
lu-al, ineffectu-ous + -ate, after effectuate : cl. F. 
vicffcctuf uneffected.] train. To render ineffectual. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 24 It [covetousness] in- 
effectuates the instruments of salvation. 
Ineffervesceuce(inef9rve*sens). rare. [Ik* 3 .] 
The fact of not effervescing; absence of efferve- 
scence. So Inefferve*scent a. {rare* 0 ), having 
the quality of not effervescing ; Inefferve'scible 
a. {rare—*), incapable of effervescing ; Inefferve- 
sciMTity, incapability of effervescing. 

2794 Kirwan Min. I. 299 Porcelain Clay is distinguished, 
from.. Marls, by colour, fineness, ineffervescence with acids. 
Ibid. 201 Indurated lithomarga is distinguished from . . 
marls, by its fineness and ineffervescibility. 1828 Webster, 
Ineffervesccnt . .Ineffeivescible. *850 Mansel Lett. (1873) 
16 Substances ineffervescent in themselves. 

flne'fficace, a. obs. rare [a. F. ineff- 
cace, ad. L. ineffcac-em : cf. Efficace.] = next. 

1570 Levins Manip. 7/24 Inefficace, incfficax. 

Inefficacious (inefikeujas), a. [f. In- 3 + Ef- 
ficacious : repr. L. ineffeax, - caccm , F. inefficace .] 
Of a remedy, treatment, course of action, etc. : Not 
efficacious ; without efficacy. 

2658 Manton Exp. Jude verse 5 Wks. 2871 V. 178 The 
devils assent . . is not a naked and inefficacious assent, but 
such as causeth horror and tremblings. 2769 Torvn $■ 
Country Mag. Sept. 473/1 His remedy proved inefficacious. 
1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 135/2 The precaution.. is 
quite inefficacious. 2875 Poste Gains in. {ed. 2) 387 It did 
not inevitably follow that his contract was inefficacious, 

Inefficaxiously, adv . [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In- 
effectually, unsuccessfully. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Ineffectually, Ineff ca cion sly, fruit- 
lessly, to no Purpose. 1795 Citron, in Ann . Reg. 20 He 
exerted himself, however inefficaciously, in the cause of par- 
liamentary reform. 

Ineffica*ciousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inefficacious; inefficacy. ^ 

2646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angetls 67 That the ineffi- 
catiousnesse of grace is as well discovered by this, because 
even the Saints are sometimes overcome. 2678 Lively Orac. 
vm, § 3. 310 To this we may probably impute that strange 
in efficaciousness we see of the word. 1721 [see next}. 

luefficacity (inefikse*siti). [ad. P. mtfficaciU 
(t6thc.inHati.-Daim.): cf.ls- = and EfficacItv.] 


“ prec. . _ _ 

2722 Bailey, Ineff Cacity.antthc^cxon&tyts.^. want of rorce 
or Virtue. 1886 Dicey Case agst. Home Rule 76 [ He] attri- 
butes the tnefficacity of laws passed by/ he Imperial 1 ar- 
liament to their coming before irishmen in a Foreign garb, 
Inef&cacy (ine-fikasi). [ad. late L. ineffcScict, 
f, incfficax, -caccm : cf. In- 3 and Efficacy J ^ ant 
of efficacy ; failure or incapacity to produce the 
effect proposed or desired. 
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x6ta-zS Bp. Hall Contempt, ., O. T. xix. viii, No < marvel! 
if carnal! mindcs despise the foolishnesse of preaching, .the 
seeming inefficacy of censures. x 683 Boyle Final Causes 
Nat. Things \\ . 84 The inefficacy of the burning fiery furnace 
on Daniel’s three companions. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 87 r 3 The inefficacy of advice is usually the fault of 
the counsellor. 1849 Longf. Kavanagh vi, The uninten- 
tional allusion to the inefficacy of his prayers. 

t Inefircience. Obs. rare. [f. as Inefficient 
+ -ence : cf. Efficience.] «=next. 

1797 Anna Seward Lett. (x8xx) IV. 377 What does it prove 
but the inefficience of an inert majority, opposed, to the 
active struggles of a party, less numerous by two-thirds? 

Inefficiency (inefrjensi). [f. as next + -enct: 
cf. Efficiency.] Want of efficiency ; inability or 
failure to accomplish something; ineffectiveness, 
inefficient character. 

1749 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) II. 187 Venice., owes its 
security to its neutrality and inefficiency, a 1761 Law The. 
Relig. 11. (R.), Numerous texts affirm this total insensibility 
and inefficiency of all such entities in the most absolute.terms. 
1817 B. R. Haydon in FourC. Eng. Lett. 474 Relapsing for 
a time to languid inefficiency. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. 
II. viii. 504 The scandalous inefficiency of the Government 
of Lewis XV. 

Inefficient (inefrjent), a. ( sb .) [f. In- 3 + Ef- 
ficient.] Not efficient; failing to produce, or in- 
capable of producing, the desired effect ; ineffective. 
Of a person : Not effecting or accomplishing some- 
thing ; deficient in the ability or industry required 
for what one has to do ; not fully capable. 

1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) II. 337 He is as insipid in his 
pleasure, as inefficient in every thing else. 1804 \V. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. II. 240 Ploughs, .of a more awkward, and in- 
efficient structure than those I have already described. 1833 
Ht. Maktineau Berkeley the Banker 1. viii. 265 When the 
law was found inefficient the punishment was increased. 
1839 Keightlky Hist. Eng. II. 75 He. .rarely promoted an 
inefficient person. 1879 H. George Progr. <$• Pov. ix. ii. 
(1881) 398 Poorly paid labor, is inefficient labor. 

B. sb. An inefficient person. 

1898 Times 16 Dec. 7/6 Ill-born, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clad, 
many of them at best are poor animals, and * inefficients ' by 
birth or degeneration. 

Inefficiently, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] J n an 
inefficient manner; in away that does not effect 
its purpose ; ineffectively. 

1828 in Webster. 1835 T. Walker Original i. (1887) 17 
The art of government is the most difficult of all arts, .and 
it is the most inefficiently practised. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Edttc. vi. 403/2 , 1 fear that I have very feebly enforced and 
very inefficiently illustrated the true principles on which 
works of furniture should be constructed. 

+ IneflS'giate, a. Obs. ran— 1 , fad. L. in - 
cffigial-us, I. til- (In- 3) + tjtgialus fashioned : see 
Effigiate.] Unfashioned. 

1657 tr. Crollius' Philos. Ref. i. 58 The first matter was 
a kind of ineffigiate confused Essence, which PhylosopherS 
call the Chaos and Hylen, or Mother of the world. 

f Ine’ffrenate, a. Obs. rare — 1 . [ad. late L. 
ineffrendt-us unbridled, f. in- (? In- 2 ) + effreiidtits 
unbridled.] Unbridled. 

1581 Stubbes Two luwidcrfull Examp. in Shahs . Soc. 
Papers (1849) IV. 82 So are the people ineffrenate, peruerse 
in each degree. 

f Ine*ffugible, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. in- 
cjfugibilis inevitable, f. in- (In- 3 ) + *effugibilis , f. 
effuge-re to flee from, avoid.] Inevitable. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Inejfugible , inevitable, not to be 
avoided. 

Ineffalgent (inefyldgent), a. ran. [In- 3 .] 
Not effulgent; wanting brilliance. 

1824 Examiner 138/2 No ineffulgent suns, 
t Illegal, a. Obs. [a. F. int'gal (Oresme, 14th 
c.) f. in- (In- 3) + /gal equal, Egall, after L. in- 
xqualis Ineqoal.] Unequal. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 82 Pryde is a vyce of Inequalyte or 
to be inegal to other and not lyke. 

t Ine ger, v. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. In- 2 + egcr 

Eager: corresp. to OF. enatgr-ir, enegrir to render 
sharp, irritate, envenom.] trans. To make eager 
or keen, to excite. 

1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. n. 306 He is inegered 
with thirsty greedinesse for pardon and grace. 

t I-ne'hleclie, V. Obs. [OE. genealxean 
f. nealxean ; see Nehleche.] To draw near, 
approach. 

971 Blickl. Hem. 199 f>a ne dorstan hie Stowe senealie- 
can. Ibid, 243 Hi ne dorston hine xenealrecan. c 2175 
Lamb. Horn, in Summe lauerdes inehlecheS gode hurh 
heore lauer(d)scipe. 

I-neiled, ME. pa. pple. of Nail v. 
Inelaborate (in/lnrbdnrt), a. [In- 3. Cf. 
obs. F. itielabori (1605 in Godef.).] Not elabo- 
rate; not having much labour expended on it; 
simple or slight in workmanship. 

1650 Bulwer Anthrofomet. 60 Crosse and excrementitious 
humours about the forepart of their Brain, which should 
make their faces more inelaborate and confused. 1747 War- 
burton Shake. Cymb. v..v, 165 (J°d-) V’hat Shakespeare 
meant by' ‘ brief nature inelaborate, hasty, and careless as 
to the elegance of form in respect of art. 1814 Jeffrey in 
Mem. Moore ( 1853) II. 16 One little piece of yours, however 
short and inelaborate. 1864 C. Clarke Box /or Season I. 
122 Miss Markby’s style was decidedly inelaborate. 

Hence Inela’borately adv., in a way void of 
elaboration. 

1824 Lanuor Imag. Ccnv. Wks. 1846 I. 205 In regard to 


Herodotus, his style I consider as . . the most simply and 
inelaborately harmonious, of any author in any language. 

•j* Inela* borate, v. Obs. rare — °. [f. In- 2 + 

Elaborate.] *= Elaborate v. 

1623 Cockeram. Inelaborate , to doe a thing curiously’. 

Inelab orated (inilarbor^ted), a. [In- 3 .] 
Not elaborated, not laboriously worked out ; not 
thoroughly formed by natural or chemical process. 

3623 Cockeram Eng. Diet, n, Not Curiously done, In- 
elaborated. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 368 
Their weakened and relaxed condition allowed the serous 
or more liquid parts of the blood to pass off.. in a crude and 
inelaborated form. 

Inelastic (in/lre*stik), a. [f. In- 3 + Elastic.] 

L Not elastic ; void of elasticity or springiness, 
whether from rigidity or plastic quality ; not yield- 
ing to a strain and springing back to its normal 
condition on the removal of the strain. 

Inelastic fluids, a name for liquids, as being void of 
* elasticity * in the older sense (see Elastic A. 2) : cf. elastic 
fluids s.v. Elastic A. 3. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. i. 87 The Excess of Soft- 
ness, which renders the medullary Substance totally inelastic 
as to Sense. 1780 Cheston in Phil. Trans. LXX. 328 
Its cavity was above half filled with a firm inelastic sub- 
stance. 1826 Henry Elem. CJtem. 1 . 245 Common or inelastic 
fluids are capable of remaining in contact with each other 
for a long time without admixture. 1863 Tyndall Heat vii. 
175 The principle of conservation holds equally good with 
elastic and inelastic bodies. 

2 . fig. That does not expand and contract in ac- 
cordance with circumstance or need ; unyielding. 

3867 Spectator 29 June 713/2 The House of Lords show 
not firmness and independence, but inelastic obstinacy and 
obstructiveness, in such a vote. 1871 Alabaster Wheel 0/ 
Law p. I vii, Buddhism does not seem to be inelastic or un- 
suitable to civilization. 3894 l Pest m. Gas. 5 June 6/1 The 
aggregate of the bank notes in active circulation is equally 
unchangeable^ and inelastic. 

Inelasticate (inzlarstik<?ff), v. [f. prec. + 
-ATE 3 .] trans. To render inelastic. 

1875 Ure's Diet, Arts I. 703 These threads must be de- 
prived of their elasticity before they can be made subservient 
to . . textile manufacture. . Each thread [of caoutchouc] is 
inelasticated individually in the act of reeling, by the tenter 
boy or girl pressing it between the moist thumb and finger 
. .Thread thus zwe/ar/zVa/rxfhasaspecificgravityof 0-948732. 

Inelasticity (imxkesti’siti, inllab-). [In- 3 .] 

Absence of elasticity; a condition the reverse of 
elastic; rigidity. 

1828 in Webster. 2881 Spectator 26 Mar. 407/2 The in- 
elasticity of highly elaborate instincts among the lower 
insects. . 3883 i^th Cent. May 742 No blind uniformity, no 
unintelligent inelasticity. 

Inelegance (ine*Ugans). [f. Inelegant : see 
-ance, and cf. F. intftgancc (1525 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The fact or quality of being inelegant ; 
want of refined grace of form or manner; clumsi- 
ness ; an instance of this. 

1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. Ded. Aiijb, Pardon the In- 
elegance, &c. of this unpolish'd Essay. X779-8X Johnson 
L. P., WatisVIhs. IV. 384 Whatever they had among them 
before, whether of learning or acuteness, was commonly ob- 
scured and blunted by coarseness, and inelegance of style. 
3837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. vi. § 26 Their intemperance, 
their coarseness, their inelegance, their scurrility.. are not 
compensated . . by any impressive eloquence. 

Inelegancy (inerifgansi), [f. next ; see -ancy.] 
The quality of being inelegant ; = Inelegance. 

17Z7 in Bailey vol. II. 1735 Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 19 
Whatever futility there may be in their notions, or inelegancy 
in their. language. 3887 Spectator 29 Oct. 3460 Those 
literary inelegancies which seem the besetting sins of iady- 
novelists. 

Inelegant (ine’tfgant), o. [a. F. inil/gant 
(ij-i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inilcgant-cm, 
f. in- (In- 3) + elegant-em Elegant.] Not elegant. 

1 . Wanting in grace of form or manner ; ungrace- 
ful ; unrefined ; clumsy, coarse, unpolished. 

1570 Levins Atanip. 26/5 ' Inelegant, inelegant. 1623 
Cockeram, Inelegant , not decked, rough. 1753 Hogarth 
Anal. Beauty vi. 31 When the forms . . are inelegant, that 
is, when they are composed of unvaried lines. 1768 Boswell 
Corsica (ed. 2) 23 The church of St. John in this city, by no 
means an inelegant building. 1827 Lytton Pelham viii. 21 
Vincent’s somewhat inelegant person. 

b. esp. of language and literary style. 

1509 Barclay Shyp o/Folys (1874) I. 7 A maner of wry tinge 
nat inelegant. 3755 World No. 106 (3823) III. 8. If the 
dispute be about a Greek word, and he pronounces it to be 
inelegant. . 1779-81 Johnson L.P., Rochester's'^. II. 399 
His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not inelegant. 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 293 Such expressions, .are 
very inelegant, and do not suit the idiom of our language, 
f c. Not of delicate taste or flavour. Obs. 

3708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 49 Ample Fruit .. pleasing to 
Sight, But to the Tongue inelegant and flat. 

d. Of a medical preparation : cf. Elegant 5 b. 

3876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (3879) 150 The decoction, al- ; 
though officinal, is inelegant and faulty. 

2 . Wanting in aesthetic refinement or delicacy, 
a. Of things. 

3667 Milton P. L. v. 335 Order, so contriv’d as not to 
mix Tastes, not well joyned, inelegant. 171* Steele Sped . 
No. 521 P4 Fort Knock has occasioned several very perplexed 
and inelegant Heats and Animosities, x 736 Bolingbkoke 
Patriot. 1x749) 33 They wander about from one object to 
another ■, of vain curiosity, or inelegant pleasure. 3834 Lytton 
Pompeii 245 [It was] thought inelegant among the Romans 
to entertain less than three or more than nine at their ban- 
quets. 3840 Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1851) II. 338 Letters 
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and the fine arts undoubtedly owe much to this not inelegant 
sloth. 

f b. Of persons. Obs. 

1735 Somerville Chase 1 . 59 What remains On firing Coals 
theybroil, inelegant Of Taste. 3756 Connoisseur N o. 130?? 
I am., the. unfortunate wife of that inelegant (I had almost 
said insensible) husband. 378* V. Knox Ess. (3819) Il.cxvii. 
293 A common and inelegant spectator. 

, 3 . ( noncc-usc from late L.) Not in harmony with 
the main body of the Law. 

3832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. xxx. 552 This want of 
harmony or consistency with the great bulk of the system 
the Roman Lawyers denote. .* inelegantia juris \ Now the 
Canon or Civil Lavfe (as they obtain in England) may be 
singular or inelegant but they are not less portions of the 
genera! law. 

Hence Ine’legrantness, inelegancy (Bailey vol. 
II. 1727). 

Inelegantly (ine-lfgantli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an inelegant manner ; ungracefully, 
clumsily. 

3667 South Serin. (1698) III. x. 477 He was not so much 
buryed,as . .deposited in the Grave for a small inconsiderable 
space ; So that even in this respect he may not inelegantly 
be said to have tasted of Death. 3779-84 Johnson L. P. t 
Milton Wks. II. 154 Comus .. is a drama in the epick style, 
inelegantly splendid, and tediously instructive. 3860 Emfr- 
Son Cond. Li/e viii. (3861) 169 The cat and the deer cannot 
move or sit inelegantly. 3871 Rusxi.v Fors Clav. 1 . iv. so 
We fight inelegantly as well as expensively, with machines 
instead of bow and spear. 

Inelevable (ine*liVab , l), a. [In- 3 J Not 
elevable ; incapable of being elevated or raised. 

1806 Southey in flntt. Rev. IV. 582 He is said to have 
expressed .. his opinion that Rome .. was inelevable. 

Ineligibility (ined!d3ibH!ti). [f. next: see 
-ity.] The quality or fact of being ineligible. . 

1795 Fortnight's Ramble 88 To them I thus object, on 
the score of their .ineligibility. 380$ East's Rep. V. 215 The 
supposed ineligibility of a bailiff to be elected mayor. 3828 
Webster, Ineligibility . . 2. State or quality of not being 
worthy of choice. 1884 Planch. Exam. 7 Aug. 4/5 The 
amendment . . declaring the ineligibility of all monarchical 
pretenders as candidates for the Presidency of the Republic. 

Ineligible (ine-lid^ib’l), a. [f. In- 3 + Eligi- 
ble: cf. F. ineligible (1752 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Incapable of being elected ; legally or officially 
disqualified for election to an office or position. 

3770 Johnson False Alarm Wks. X, 344 The votes given 
to a man ineligible, being given in vain ; the highest number 
of an eligible candidate becomes a majority. 3825 T. Jef- 
ferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 80 My wish. .was. that the 
President should be elected for seven years, and be ineligible 
afterwards. 3861 O’Curry fleet. MS. Materials 2^2 He 
was dumb, and therefore . . ineligible to be made a king. 

b. Hence, Unfit, or considered unfit, to be 
chosen ; unworthy of choice: 

2828 Webster, Ineligible . . 2. Not worthy to he chosen or 
preferred. 2862 TKOixorE Orley F. fii, As a son-in-law he 
was quite ineligible. Mod. Altogether ineligible as a per- 
manent residence. 

2 . Of actions, etc. : Such as one would not 
choose to do ; inexpedient ; undesirable. Obs , 

2779 R. Howe in Sparks Corr. Avier. Rev. (1853) II. 321 
He. reports that storming them, at present, would be in- 
eligible. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. Contents 9 [It was] 
ineligible to take a greater time in the whole than formerly. 
2797 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) .IV. 355 If .there.be any 
circumstance which might render its delivery ineligible, you 
may return it to me. 

B. absol. with pi. as sb. One not eligible as a 
suitor or a husband. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 11 May 2/3 Archibald Rolles, an in- 
eligible, declares his love to Margaretta Ridout, a penniless 
girl. 1898 Ibid. .25 May 3/2 Mothers of marriageable 
daughters .. sometimes lament that. eligible men as a class 
are so much less agreeable than the ineligibles. 

Hence IneTigibly adv., in an ineligible manner; 
Ine’liffibleness = Ineligibility. 

2846 Worcester, Ineligibly. Dr. Allen. 1872 Daily News 

2 Sept., The camp, of the Army. Corps headquarters, in- 
eltgibly situated . . if military conditions are regarded. 1881 
Ibid. 4 Mar. 9/3 Unless experience of this latter place tends 
to show its ineligibleness for sanitary reasons. 

Ineliminable (infli’minab’l), a. [In- 3 .] In- 
capable of being eliminated. 

2875 N. Amer. Rev . CXX. 108 The number of laborers is 
an ineliminable element in the problem. 

InelogtieXLCe (ine*l<?kw£ns). [In- 3 .] Want 
of eloquence ; the quality of being ineloquent ; (in 
Carlyle) the reverse of eloquence or speaking out; 
silence. 

. 2843 Carlyle Past Pr. n. xi, The Lord Abbot’s .eloquence 
is less admirable than his r/ieloquence, his great invaluable 
'talent of silence’. 2894 Sir H. Irving in Daily Aerrs 

3 Dec. 6/7 We.. feel keenly the ineloquence of finite words 
to express our emotions. 

Ineloquent (ine*Dkwent), a. [f. In- 3 + Elo- 
quent : cf. F. intloqnent (16th c. in Littre).] Not 
eloquent, void of eloquence. • 

C1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 42 The nudyence falleth, lor 
werynes of his ineloquent langage, fast on sl^pe. 1607 
Milton P. L. viii. 219 Nor are thy lips ungraceful, bire cl 
men, Nor tongue ineloquent. »8i8 Southey in O. A eve 
XIX. 52 He quotes the old man's honest and not ineloquent 
exhortation. 1B43 Carlyle Past p- Pr. in. v, The ineJo- 
quent Brindley, behold he has chained seas together. 

Hence IneToquently adv., in an meloquent 
manner; without eloquence. , 

2828 in Webster. 2865 J. Mullah Transit. Period Music 
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*19 Rameau .. declared, very ineloquently no doubt, but 
very decisively, that it was the work of two hands, the one 
an artist, the other an utter ignoramus. 

Ineluctable (inflmktabT), a. Also 7 -ible. 
[ad. L. ineluclabil-is, f. in - (In- 3) + llttcidbil-is , 
f. elucta-ri to struggle out. Cf. F. ineluctable 
( 15 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] From which one can- 
not escape by struggling ; not to be escaped from. 

1623 Cockeram, Ineluctable , not to bee ouercome by any 
paines. 1629 Jackson Creed vi. 11. xx. § 2 The titles of 
fate were anciently .. unavoidable, insuperable, inflexible, 
ineluctable. 1659 Pearson Creed 495 As if the damnation 
of all sinners now were ineluctable and eternall. 1765 Hist. 
Eur. in Ann. Reg. 3/1 That trouble and confusion which 
must probably attend these ineluctable events. 1880 Swin- 
burne Thalassius 222 All glories of all storms of the air that 
fell, Prone, ineluctable. 18S8 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsntcre 
iv. xxix. 366 She and he were alike helpless — both struggling 
in the grip of some force outside themselves, inexorable, 
ineluctable. 

Hence Ineltrctably adv . , irresistibly, so that one 
cannot escape from its grip. 

1657 T. Pejkce Gods Decrees 62 That, .doth prevail upon 
the will not ineluctably, but infallibly. 

Xnelu&ible (in/lbrdib’l), a. Also -able. 
[In- 3.] That cannot be eluded or escaped. 

1663 G las vile Lux Orient . it. 18 An opinion, so very ob- 
noxious .. should not be admitted but upon .. ineludable 
[1682 ineludible] demonstrations. 2787 Bentham Patwpf. 
Let. xxi. (1791) 126 Doubts, . whether it would be advisable 
. .to give such herculean and ineludible strength to the gripe 
of power? 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 1. ii. 34 The ineludible 
gripe, in which mortality clutches the highest and purest of 
earthly mould. x88z G. Macdonald Castle Warlock xviii. 
104 Making up his mind to the ineludible. 

Hence Inelu'dibly cwfo., in an ineludible manner. 
1893 National Observer 20 May 9/1 Persisted in stub- 
bornly, unchangeably, ineludably. 

+ Ine manabi lity. Ohs. rare - 1 . [f.Itr-3 + 
L. emattabil-is, f. emana-re to Emanate.] The 
attribute of not originating by emanation. 

ax 656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 327 The., properties are 
. . innascibtlity and inemanability . . these belong to the 
Father. 

Inembryonate (ine’mbrijdh#), a. Biol. 
[In- 3.] Not embryonate; having no embryo. 

1846 Worcester cites Reid. 1853 Mayne Expos. Lex , 
Incmbryonatus, having no embryo, germ, or corculum ; 
inembryonate. 

t Ineme’iidable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 
emenddbilis that cannot be amended or improved ; 
(in Laws of Cnut and Hen. I, in sense 1 that cannot 
be remedied by a fine*, Du Cange) ; f. in - (In- 3) 
+ emenddbilis amendable, Emendable.] Incapable 
of being emended ; incurable. 

1532 More Confnt. Tindale Wks, 569/2 In auoyding of 
their sedicious trouble, and for the repressyng of theyr in* 
emendable malice. 1708 Kersey s, v., [In old Times] such 
a Crime was said to be inemendable, as could not be atoned 
for by a Fine. 1721 in Bailey. 

Hence Inememdahlenesa (Bailey, 1727 ). 
t Xnemitie, obs. Sc. form of Enmity. 
a 3572 Knox Hist. Ref. (1847) I. 147 Thisinemitie [ed. 1732 
inamitie] was judged mortal!, and without all hope of recon- 
ciliatioun. 

Ine*mulous, a. rare- 1 . [In- 3.] Not emu- 
lous ; without emulation ; not envious of (fame, 
power, or the like). 

1789 E. Darwin Got . Card. n. (1791) 80 He treads, in- 
emulous of fame or wealth, Profuse of toil, and prodigal of 
health. 

Inemye, obs. form of Enemy : see Inimi. 

■j* Iue*narrable, a. Obs. [a. F. inbiarrable 
( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inenarrdbil-is , f. 
in- (In- 3) + enarrabilis , f. enarrd-re to narrate. 
Cf. En Aim able.] That cannot be narrated, told, 
or declared ; indescribable, unspeakable. 

CX450 Alirour Saluacioun 4329 So grete is the payne of 
helle and so inenarrable. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cii. 
Wks. (1876) 138 He is the profoundyte of thyn inenarrable 
wysdome. loid. 196 Whose goodnes is inenarrable and 
euerlastynge. c x6xx Chapman Iliad 11 . 422 The princes then, 
and nauie that did bring These so inenarrable troopes, and 
all their soyles, I sing. 1616 — Homer's Hymns, Hercules 
(1858) 10$ And who.. through all the sea was sent. And 
Earth's inenarrable continent. 1628 Jackson Worthy 
Churchman 25 An inenarrable hardnesse is the first and 
chiefe quality of the Diamond. 1716 M. Davies A then. 
Grit. II. 424 That sacred. .Mystery of the Holy Trinity is 
ineffable and inenarrable by any Creature. 1730 Bailey 
( folio), Inetudrrable. 

Hence *{• Inenarrableness. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Innui'rrableness , Unspeakableness, 
tlne'nce, ine*nt, obs. forms of Anknt prep. 
X3.. Cursor AI. 23011 (Edjn.) Saint austin says inent fate 
dai Es nan can goais consail sai. 

Inencbyma (me*gkima). Bol. [f. Gr. fc, Iv- 
fibre t eyxvpct infusion.] Fibrocellular tissue, the 
cells of which resemble spiral vessels. 

1851 Balfour Got. § 11. 5 When united, they [fibrous 
cellsj form fibro-cetlular tissue or Inenchyma. 

Inenergetic (inenaidse’tik), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not energetic ; without energy. 

1826 Coleridge Lett., Convcrs., etc. (1836) I. Let. viii. 47 
The energetic or inenergetic state of the minds of men. 

t Ineno*dable, a. Obs.- rare -°. [f. In- 3 + L. 
enoddbil-is , f. enodd-re to Enodate.] That cannot 
be untied or unravelled. 

Vol. V. 


1623 Cockeram, Inenodable, not to bee vnknit. 1721 
Bailey, Inenodable , not to be untied or explained. 

Hencelneno'dableness, ‘uncapableness of being 
unloosed, untied, orexplicated’ (Bailey vol.II,i 727 ). 

Inept (ine'pt), a. [ad. \>.ineptus unsuited, ab- 
surd, loolish, f. in- (In- 3) + aphis Apt : perh. im- 
med. a. F. inepte ( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm,),] 

1. Not adapted or adaptable ; not suited for (+to) 
a purpose; without aptitude; unsuitable, unfit. 
arch . 

1603 Florio Montaigne xxxix. [1632) 126 A manner 
peculiar unto myself, inept to all publike Negotiations. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxv. 134 The differences between 
apt and inept Counsellours. 1692 Ray Dissot. World 142 
The Air . . would contain but few nitrous Particles, and so 
be inept to maintain the Fire, a X734 North Exam. 1. ii. 

§ 6£ (1740) 65 The Parliament then m being . . by all Ex- 
periments was found inept for the great Designs of the 
Faction. 181a Bentham Packing (1821) 268 Not to wrest 
power out of the hands of present possessors, but to render 
them somewhat less generally and flagrantly inept than at 
present for . . the exercise of it. 189$ Cornh. Mag. Oct. 
380 Else the lawyers of the land were singularly inept 
when our soldiers and sailors were at their best. 

b. Not suited to the occasion ; not adapted to 
circumstances; out of place, inappropriate. 

1675 Baxter CalJt. Theol. 1. 1. 49 If they mean Negative 
Propositions, it’s true, but inept. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. 
Chr. i2t If the doctrine were true, could anything be more 
inept than an allusion to it in this place 1883 Law Times 
Rep. XLIX. 555/1 He has merely used inept words which 
do not affect the preceding absolute gift. 

2. Absurd; wanting in reason or judgement; 
silly, foolish. 

1604 Jas. I Counierbl. (Arb.) 102 As to the Proposition, 
That because the braines are colde and moist, therefore 
things that are hole and drie are best for them, it is an inept 
consequence. 1653 H. More Antid. At A. 1. xi. (1662) 
34 So soft and moistened by Drunkenness and excess, as to 
make the Understanding inept and sottish in its Operations. 
1710 Bril. Apollo III. No. 81. 2/2 She look’d on you as an 
Inept Animal. 1888 R. F. Burton in Academy 20 Oct. 249/3 
This policy of meddle and muddle, this ineptest interference 
with local administration for party purposes. 

3. Law. Void, of no effect. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiii. Extrajudicial confession., 
was totally inept, and void of all strength and effect from 
the beginning. — Gr. Lamm, xxvii, As a transaction 
inter minores.. the engagement was inept, and void in law. 
1882-3 in Schaff Entycl. Relig. Kwnxtl. III. 25x5/1 Edward 
III. died. .and so the bull to the king became inept. 
Ineptitude (ine*ptiti//d). [ad. L. inept it udo, 
n. of quality f. ineptus Inept : see -tude. Cf. obs. 

F. ineptitude ( 15 th e. in Godef.).] The quality of 
being inept. 

1. Want of aptitude; inaptness, unsuitableness, 
unfitness io or for something ; incapacity. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Alan 507 A ineptitude to learne 
[sheweth] a drie and a hard braine. 1640 V/ilkins New 
Planet 11. (1684) 1x5 There is in it, and so likewise in the 
other Planets, an ineptitude to motion, c 1645 Howell Lett. 

I. 1. ix. 17 A strong conjecture of the aptnesse or ineptitude 
of ones capacity. 17x0 Steele Taller No. 203 r 1 That 
Ineptitude for Society, which is frequently the Fault of us 
Scholars. 1885 N. 4 " Q • 6th Ser. XI. 1x0/1 An endeavour 
to imitate phonetically the Red Indian name of the plant. . 
a process for which the French usually show an extra- 
ordinary ineptitude. 

2. Want of mental capacity ; folly, silliness. 
With an and//. : A foolish act or remark. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ineptitude, unaptness, fondness, ' 
foolishness, trifling, vainness. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. 1 
It. 42 Here are a multitude of Errors or Ineptitudes together. 
1832 Carlyle Mi sc. (1857) III. 55 [He} lived no day of his 
life without doing and saying more than one pretentious 
ineptitude. 1885 spectator 18 July 948/1 This, .goes far to 
justify Buckle’s strictures on the ineptitude of statesmen. 

Ineptly (Sncptli), adv. [f. Inept + -ly 2 .] In 
an inept manner; unfitly, unsuitably; foolishly.^ 

(The first example (which comes second-hand from Brian 
Twyne’s transcript c 1620-24) may be an isolated occurrence 
after L. inepte , F. implement, 1380 in Godef.) 

1523 Hen. VIII Let. to Baylijfe of Oxford x 80 ct,, Twyne 
MSS. XI 1 1 . 259 (cf. Turner Rec. Oxf. 42) All common wehh 
thereis ineptly permy tted to fallinto extreme ruyneand decay. 
x6ix Cotgr., Implement , ineptly, vnaptly. 16x2 J. Cotta 
Disc. Dang. Praet. Phys. 1. vii. 54 Ineptly and injuriously 
may the illusion of fancy.. be made snares for the innocent. 
1653 H. More Antid. Ath. t. x. (1662) 31 Though it be done 
never so ineptly and foolishly. i6or "Ray Creation ir. (1692) 

22 The Crystalline Humor of the Eye which they [the Peri- 
patetics] ineptly fansied to be the immediate Organ of 
Vision. x886 Traill Shaftesbury {1888) 89 A subtle note of 
ironical compassion, as of a rat who was leaving the sinking 
ship, for a rat who has ineptly selected the same moment 
for joining it. 

Ineptn.es s (ine-ptnes). [f. Inept + -ness.] 
The quality of being inept. 

1. *= Ineptitude i. 

1633 w. Struther True Happines 66 An universall in- 
eptnesse, both in soul and bodie to any good office. i66x 

G. Rust Origin's OPin. in Phenix (*721) 1 . 24 An utter in- 
eptness to all things worthy of a Man. 1722 Wollaston 
Relig. Nat. ix. vii. (Seager), The ineptness of matter has 
been well considered. 

2. = Ineptitude 2 . ^ 

1877 Sparrow Ser/»- xii*- 173 They rebuke the multitude 
for the grossness and ineptness of their views. 1892 Times 
28 Apr. 5/1 Able, thanks to the ineptness of the prosecution, 
to transform the prisoner's dock into a Tribune from which 
he preached Anarchy- 

tlnequabrlity. Obs. rare— \ [f. In- 3 + 


INEQUALITY. 

Equability : perh. directly ad. late L. inrequdbi- 
iilds , f. tnsqudbilis Inequable.] Want of equabi- 
lity or uniformity. 

*581 J. Bell Haddotis Aitsiv. Osor. 403 b, Upon what 
grew this inequabilitie and parcialitie of dispensation. 

Inequable (inf k-, -e*kwab’I) # a. rare. [ad. L. 
insequdbti-is uneven, f, in- (lx- 3 ] + xqttdbil-is 
Equable.] Uneven, not uniform. 

, x 7*7 J- Keill Anint. CEcoti . (1738) 64 The middle Velocity, 
either equable or inequable. 3731 in Bailey. 

Hence Ine'quableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Inequal (infkwal), a. [ad. L. tnxqudl-is, f. 
in - (In- 3) + xqudl-is Equal ; cf. OF. inequal 
(Oresme, 14th c.), mod.F. uNgali] = Unequal. 
(The earlier formation ; now arch. exc. as in b.) 

Its earliest use appears to have been in inequal hours, the 
hours formed by dividing the natural day or night into 
twelve equal parts, the length of which theiefoie varied 
according to the time of the year, the hours of the day 
being also unequal to the hours of the night, except at the 
equinoxes. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kntis T. 1433 The thridde houre in-equnl 
that Palamon Bigan to Venus temple for to gon Vp rcosthe 
sonne. c 1391 — Astro/. 11. § 10 Thise howris in-equalis ben 
cleped howres of planetts .. pe howr in-equal of the day 
with j> e howr inequal of the nyght contenen 30 degrees, 
1539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Suud. (1823) 7 The father by- 
gatte hym not inequalle to hym selfe. 35 77 Harrison 
England u. ix. (1877) 1. 192 The Dane law.. of all the rest 
the most inequatl and intolerable. 1588 A. King tr. Cani sins' 
Caitch. I iij, Jow baiff. . ye place of ye sone euery day accord- 
ing ^ to ye astronomically calculation of his midde or icqual 
morion, for seing ye pnecise re coning of his inaqual or trew 
motion do varie euery ;ere [etc.], a 1681 Sir G. Wharton 
y. Equation of Time Wks. (1683) 101 Seeing that Inequal 
days cannot be the measure of equal motions, it is requisite 
that those Inequal days be converted to equal. 1711 
Hearne Collect. III. 268 Inequal Distributions were made. 
3741 Siienstone fudgm. Hercules 486 Welcome all toils 
th’ inequal Fates decree. 3831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. 
iv. 82 An image, .which.. would be. .more or less elongated 
and coloured, if the two refracting angles were moie or less 
inequal. 

b. Of a surface: Uneven. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anint, 4- Alin. 319 The ventricles .. 
their inward superficies is inequall with caruncles. 3890 
Cent. Diet., Inequal. 2. In adorn., covered with irregular 
elevations and depressions : said of a surface. 

Hence Ine*quall y adv. f in an unequal manner; 
Ine’qualness, inequality (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anint. 4 Alin . 288 The field Spiders 
eaten or drunk doe inequally affect the whole body by 
beate, cold, horror, and itching. 3675 R. BURTHOGCECaia^ 
Dei 172 He doth inequally dispense it. 

Inequalitarian (in/'kwglite»Tian). rare. [f. 
Inequality, after Equalitaiuan.] One who holds 
the principle of the innate inequality of mankind. 

1878 Gladstone Glean. (1879) I. 234 In practice they 
[the English people] are what I may call determined in- 
equalitarians. — in Newman Hall's Autobiog. (1898) 27 6, 

I coined a word to express my opinion. I said I was an 
‘Inequalitarian’. I believe more and more in Heredity. 
Qualities are inherited. 

Inequality (in/kw^'lfti). [a. OF. inequality 
14th c. in Littre ( = mod.F. in/gatild), ad. med.L. 
invequalitds , f. incequalis Inequal. J The state 
or condition of being unequal ; want of equality. 

1 . Want of equality between persons or things ; 
disparity : a. in respect of magnitude, quantity, 
number, intensity, or other physical quality. 

1533 Elyot Gov. hi. b Iustyce commutatiue . . onely con- 
siderynge the inequalitie, wherby the one thynge excedeth 
the other, indeuoureth to brynge them bothe to an equalitie. 
1597 Morlky Introd. AIus. 27 Proportion of inequalitie is, 
when two things of vnequall quantitie are compared togither. 
1674 Boyle Excell. Theol. it. iv. 177 It remains doubtful, 
whether the differing sizes [of the fixed stars] .. proceed 
from a real inequality of bulk, or onely from an inequality 
of distance. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. (1869) 1. 1. x. 11. 119 
Inequalities in the wages of labour and profits of stock. 
1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Atechanic 430 Should the in* 
equably of tension be occasioned by any original inequality 
of thickness in the strands. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. 
xiii. 91 The growing inequality of fortunes had broken 
through this useful custom. 

b. In respect of dignity, rank, or circumstances : 
Social disparity ; the fact of occupying a more or 
a less advantageous position. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 82 Pryde is a vyce of Inequalyle or 
to be inegal to other and not lyke. 1583 Stubbes Anaf. 
Abus . 11. (1882) 303 The apostles ..amongst whom was no 
superiority, inequalitie, or principallhieat all. 1603 Knollfs 
Hist. Turks 135 Betwixt Othoman and her was great 
inequality., she was (as she said) but meanly born, and 
therefore was not to expect so great a match- 179* Boswell 
Johnson 33 Apr. an. 1773, Sbe wondered ho^w he could 
reconcile .. his notions of inequality and subordination with 
wishing well to all mankind. 3802 Mar. Edgeworth Aloral 
T. (1816) I. i. r The inequality between the rich and the 
poor shocked him. . 

c. In respect of excellence, power, or adequacy. 
Also, A condition of superiority or inferiority in 
relation to something, esp. the condition of being 
unequal to a task, insufficiency, inadequacy. 

1553 Eden Treat. Nave tnd. Ded. (Arb.) 5 There seemed 
too me no lesse inequalitye fcetwene the tytle and the booke. 
then if a man woulde profe^se to wryte of Englande, and 
entreated onelye of Trumping ton. 3 694 South 1 wetveSerm 
(x 608) III. 265 The Nature of the Things themselves, which 
are the Subject matter of the Christian Religion ..Thetr 
surpassing Greatness and Inequality to the mind of Man. 

48 
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INERRANCY. 


INEQUALITY. 

170S Mrs. Centlivre BusU Body Ded., Conscious of the 
Inequality of a Female Pen to so Masculine an Attempt. 
1777 Watson Philip II (1793). II. xiv. 1233 When she con- 
sidered the inequality of the dispute between him and the 
Flemings. 1899 Cheyne in Expositor Apr. 258 There are 
no doubt stylistic inequalities in the different Psalms. 

2 . f a. Of persons : Unequal treatment of others ; 
unfair dealing, unfairness, partiality, b. Of things : 
Want of due proportion, uneven distribution. With 
an and pi. An instance of this. 

1538 Starkey England 11. ii. 183 The chefe . . cause of al 
sedycyon. .that ys to say, the inequalyte of dystrybutyon of 
the commyn offyceys. 1552 Latimer 5 th Sernt. Lord's 
Prayer Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1 . 399 What meaneth God by this 
inequality, that he giveth to some an hundred pound ; unto 
this man five thousand pound; unto this man in a manner 
nothing at all ? 1573 Traherne Chr. Ethics 478 If we shall 
not be liberal to one another, it is a strange inequality. 1740 
W arbu rton Z>zV. Legal. v. iv.Wks. i8ii V. 145 We sometimes 
find men complaining of inequalities in events, which were 
indeed the effects of a most equal Providence. 1858 Bright 
Sp. Reform 27 Oct. (1876I 281 , 1 could show you inequalities 
as great and scandalous in the manner in which the income- 
tax., presses upon the owners of the soil and those engaged 
in professions and trades chiefly carried on in towns. 

3 . Want of uniformity in a thing, person, or pro- 
cess; unevenness, irregularity, variableness: a. in 
surface or outline. With an and//. : An irregularity 
of surface or outline; a rise or fall of the ground. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 330 The roughness and 
inequality of the place grieved, one part being higher then 
another. 1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 5 The in- 
equality of the coast, and of the great Bayes and Fore- 
lands. 169 r Ray Creation n. (1692) sag To find out the side 
towards which the inequality of the ground might more 
easily permit it to rowl its shell. 1801 W, Coxe. Tour Mon- 
mouth. I. 1x7 The distant country is broken into fine in- 
equalities of hill and dale. 1874 Symonds^. Italy $ Greece 
(1898) I. i. 4 These inequalities in the surface of the earth 
which we call Alps. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 135 The water 
soon finds out some slight inequalities of surface, 

b. in motion, action, or condition ; in duration 
or recurrence ; in rate or proportion ; in manner, 
quality, degree, or other respect in which a thing 
is liable to variation. With an and pi . : An instance 
of such unevenness. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 700 Inequality fof sounds], not Stayed 
vpon, but Passing, is rather an Eucrease of S weetnesse. 1638 
F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 316 Whatsoever doth not hang 
well together, bewrayeth it selfe ..by an inequalitie of 
colour. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 11. xlvi. 308 The inequality 
of the Pulse continuing is an evil sign. 1748 Anson's Voy. 

I. viii. 77 These tempests . . were yet rendered more mis- 
chievous to us by their inequality, and the deceitful inter- 
vals which they at some-times afforded. 1753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) II, 11. ii. 76 The inequality of our climate. 1797 
Coleridge in Jos. Cottle Early Recoil. (1837) I. 250 In 
Wordsworth there are no inequalities. 18x5 W. H. Ireland 
Scribbleomania 55 note l The inequalities observable both 
5 n his style and versification. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed.'s) 

II. 9 Owing merely to an inequality of temperature. 

4 . As Iron. A deviation from uniformity in the 
motion of a heavenly body. 

The older astronomers reckoned four inequalities, two 
common to planets and the moon, and two confined to the 
moon. First Inequality : that which is due to the eccen- 
tricity of the orbit, and the acceleration of motion at a 
planet’s perihelion or the moon’s perigee. Second Inequality : 
that which arises from the obliquity of the direction of the 
planet’s motion to the radius vector of its orbit ; =Evection. 
Third Inequality. = Variation (of the moon). Fourth 
Inequality', that due to the more rapid motion of the moon 
when the earth is in perihelion; also called Annual In- 
equality or Annual Equation. Later astronomers have 
discovered several others, as Parallactic Inequality (see 
quot. 1867-76) ; Periodic Inequality , the comparatively 
snort recurring orbital perturbation due to the attraction of 
another body, as the great inequality of Jupiter and Saturn. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 758 The second Inequality of 
the Moon is explained by a little Circle. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron . I. 427 By any single^ observation of a Planet .. to 
clear it of its Second Inequality, and find its Distance from 
the Sun. 1728 Pemberton Newton's Philos. 228 Sir Isaac 
Newton has computed the very quantity of many of the 
moon’s inequalities. x8i6 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 277 
Besides these two great inequalities, there are ten others 
.. to which Jupiter is subject. 1831 Brewster Newton 
(1855) I. xi. 267 The annual inequality of the moon depend- 
ing on the position of the earth m its orbit. 1833 Herschel 
Astron. xi. 347 An irregularity, which is well known to 
astronomers by the name of the great inequality of Jupiter 
and Saturn. 1867-76 Chambers Astron. 1. vii. (ed. 3) 80 The 
Variation . .was the first lunar inequality explained by Sir 
I. Newton on the theory of gravitation. Ibid., The Paral- 
lactic Inequality arises from the sensible difference in the 
disturbing influence exerted by the Sun on the Moon, ac- 
cording as the latter is in that part of its orbit nearest to, or 
most removed from, the Sun. Ibid., The Secular Accelera- 
tion of the Moon’s mean motion .. This inequality was de- 
tected by Halley in 1693. Ibid. Zt Hansen elucidated, a 
few years ago, two other inequalities in the Moon's motion, 
due, the one directlj’ and the other indirectly, to the In- 
fluence of Venus. 

5 . Math. a. The relation between quantities that 
are unequal in value or magnitude. Sign of in- 
equality , either of the signs *> (‘ is greater than ’) 
and < (* is less than *). b. An expression of this 
relation, consisting of two unequal quantities con- 
nected by either of these signs: distinguished from 
equation . 

187s Toohunter Algebra (ed. 7) li. § 674 If the sjgns of all 
the terms of an inequality be changed the sign of inequality 
must be reversed. 

Inequation (in Have 1 ’Jan), [f. L. inyqudl-us 


unequal, after Equation.] A formula expressing 
inequality; = Inequality 5 b. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. faZq-P) II. 16 To consider 
the case of inequations. Ibid. vi. iii. 29 The inequation ex- 
presses a relation in which the second quantity bears a 
greater ratio to the first. 

Ine'qui-, combining element, in sense * un- 
equal 4 unequally * ; not of L. formation (the 
negative of L. xquus being iniquus), but f. In- 3 
4- Equi-: usually in words that are the negatives 
of cqui- words, as equidistant , inequidistant , but 
also forming negative compounds without corre- 
sponding positive forms. The following are ex- 
amples of both classes ; 

Ine:qnia’3cea, Ine^uia’xial a. [Axe, Axial], 
having unequal axes. In^quico’statea. [Costate], 
unequally ribbed, as a shell or seed (Mayne, 1855). 
Ine-quicLPstant a ., not equidistant. Ine-'quili'- 
brity, want of equilibrium. Ine^uilo'bate, In- 
e-qnilobed a., having unequal lobes. Inerquipo- 
te'ntial a., not equipotentia! ; so Ine^qnipoteu- 
tiaTity, inequality of potential, as at different 
points on the surface of a glacier. 

x86z G. P. Scrope Volcanos 107 Where the component *in- 
equiaxed crystals or scales are disposed conformably. 1879 
Rutley Study Rocks iv. 35 When *inequiaxial, arranged 
with their longer axes parallel with the lamination. _ 1677 
Plot Oxfordsh. 268 Three *inequidistant arched ribs of 
stone. 1788 T. Taylor Proclus 1 . 78 Another operates with 
weights, the motion of which is reckoned to be the cause of 
*inequilibrity. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., *InequiIobate. 
1872 Nicholson Palxont. 328 In the Glyptolremus. .the tail 
is *inequilobed. 

Inequilateral (infkwilce-teral), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Equilateral. Cf. F. iniquilaUral!\ Having 
unequal sides ; unequal-sided. 

Inequilateral shell: one in which a transverse line drawn 
through the apex of the umbo divides the valve into two 
unequal and unsymmetrical parts. 

1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 123 Several rude 
pieces of mountain chrystalL. amongst which there is one., 
sexangular, inaequilateral, cylindrical, pyramidical. 1830 
Brewster Edin. Cycl . VII. 1. 91/2 Shell transverse, inequi- 
lateral, inequivalved. 1854 Woodward Mollusca it. 246 The 
Bivalves are all more or less inequilateral, the anterior being 
usually much shorter than the posterior side. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. hi. iv. 106 Inequilateral Leaves, being unsym- 
metrical by the much greater development of one side. . . This 
is illustrated in the whole genus Begonia. 

So + Incquilater a. [cf. F. iniquilatlre], f In- 
e:quila-terous a. = prec. 

1614 T. Bedwell Nat. Georn. Numbers i. 7 An inequi- 
later parallelogramme. 1855 Mayne, Inequilaterous. 

In equilibrio : see Equilibrium 3. 
Inequitable (ine'kwitab’l), af [f. In- 3 + 
Equitable : cf. F. in equi table . ] Not equitable ; 
characterized by want ot equity or fairness ; unfair, 
unjust. 

. 2667 Decay Chr. Piety 64 The way of Process men take 
in this affair is so inequitable as certainly presages the 
partiality of the sentence. 1753 Johnson Adventtirer No. 62 
r 8 Nothing is more inequitable than that one man should 
suffer for the crimes of another. 1768774 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(183 4) II. 273 A spiritual pride, making them censorious, 
inequitable, turning everything to the worst side. X790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 252 The proportions seemed not 
i n equ i table. *879 H. George Progr. <5- Pov. vii. i. ( x 88 1 ) 306 
The inequitable division of wealth. 

Hence In equitably adv., in an inequitable 
manner, unfairly, unjustly. 

1842 De Qujncey Cicero Wks. 1857 VII. 207 As a com- 
m an der-in -chief, Pompey was known to have been inequit- 
ably fortunate. 1880 Muirhead (PazN* iv. § 126 It sometimes 
happens that an exception, which frima facie seems just 
enough, will yet bear inequitably upon the pursuer. 

J*Ine*quitable, aS Ohs. rare *~°. [ad. L. in - 
cquitabil-is , f. in- (In- 3 ) + equitdbil-is ridable, f. 
equitd~re\ seenext.] That cannot be ridden through. 

1623 Cockeram, Inequitable , not to bee rid through. 
Hence in Blount, Phillips, etc. 
t Ine*quitate, v. Obs. rare — l . [f. ppl. stem 
of L. inequita-re to ride on "or over, f. in- (In- 2) 
+ equita-re to ride, f. eques , equit-em horseman, 
{. eqttus horse.] traits. To ride over or through ; 
hence, to pervade, permeate. 

1653 H. More Confect. Cabbal. ii. § 7 The World of Life, 
which is everywhere nigh at hand, ana does Very throngly 
inequitate the moist and unctuous Aire. 

Inequity (ine*kwiti). [In- 3 . (The corresp. 
L. formation was iniquitds Iniquity.)] Want of 
equity or justice ; the fact or quality of being un- 
fair ; unfairness, partiality. 

XS 56 J. Heywood Spider ^ E. Ivii. 10 Equite, in all things 
..is a vertew pewre. Inequite, for wrong, no waie can 
make. 1682 Scarlett Exchanges Pref. Aij, To discern 
between the justice and injustice, the equity and inequity 
of these ^Exchanges. 1876 Bancroft Hist. If. S. VI. Index 
614 Many of her statesmen confess its inequity and inex- 
pediency. 1886 Symonds Sidney iii. 48 The inequity and the 
political imprudence of freeing great nobles from burdens. 

b. with pi. An unfair or unjust matter or action. 

. j8 57 J-.Pulsford Quiet Hours i. § 1 Thine iniquities are 
tn-equities. 1884 H. Spfncer in Confemp.Rcr. July 38 Our 
system of Equity, introduced .. to make u p /or the short- 
comings of Common-law, or rectify its inequities. 

+ Inequi' valent, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
of equal value ; unequalled in value, matchless. 


2568 North tr. Gueuara's Diall. Pr. (1619) 7x2/1 Bering 
inequiualent in estate or degree to them. 1610 Ches/eds 
Tri., Britain 2 Whose boundlesse glories inequivalent Doe 
so reflect on Fames oriental! wings. 

Inequivalve (infkwiivselv), (7, Conch, [f. Ix- 
equi- + Valve.] Having valves of unequal size. 

177 6 Pennaut F ool. IV. ro8 A nomia, bivalve, jnequi valve. 
1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 243 If one valve is larger than 
the other, it js said to be inequivalve. x888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Attim. Life 125 The valves of the shell are inequi- 
valve in the Ostreidae, one valve being smaller than the 
other. 

So Ine*qulvalved, Ine:quivaTvnlar a. = prec, 
1816 W. Smith Strata Ident. 30 Six species of inequivalved 
Bivalves. 1833*6 Todd Cycl. Anat .. L 710/1 When one 
of the valves is larger than the other, it is of course inequi- 
valved. 1828 Webster, Inequivalvular. 

tlnequi’vocal, a. Obs . rare ~ l . [In- 3 .] Not 
equivocal, unequivocal. 

1779 Hist. Eur. in Atm. Reg. (1780) 146/2 A recent tram- 
action from which the minister and he must from thence 
forward stand upon the most inequivocal terms. 

Ineradicable (in/rre*dikab’l), a. [In- 3.] In- 
capable of being eradicated or rooted out. Also fig. 

x8x8 Byron C/t. Har. iv. cxxvi, This ineradicable taint of 
sin. 1822 Shelley Prometh. Unb. \. 175 And in the com. . 
Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds. 1840 Barham Ingel. 
Leg., Spectre of Tafp., An ineradicable bloodstain on the 
oaken stair. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 340 But prejudice 
fortified by custom is almost ineradicable. 

Hence Inera’dicably adv., in an ineradicable 
manner. 

1829 Landor Imag.C0nvNlVs.1Z46 II. 22/2 A winged word 
hath stuck ineradicably in a million hearts. 1867 Mokley 
in Fortn. Rev. July 48 The lapse of a century and a half 
gave time for the spirit of independence to grow ineradicably 
into the national character. 

Inerasable (in/r^-sab’l), a. Also -ible. 
[In- 3 .] That cannot be erased, expunged, or 
effaced. Hence Inera’sably (-ibly) adv. 

i8xx Shelley St. Irvyne iv. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 160 What 
man of honour needs a moment's rumination to discover 
what nature has so inerasibly implanted in his bosom— the 
sense of right and wrong? 18x2 — Proposals ibid. 280 
Men whose names are inerasable from the records of Liberty. 
1885 L. Saunders R. Boyle ii. 34 An ink perfectly in- 
erasable. 

tlnergetic (inoidge^tik), a. Obs. rare. [f. 
In - 3 + (En)ergetic.] =next. 

1807 ‘Cervantes Hogg' [E. S. Barrett] Rising Sun III. 
49 His whole administration was weak, inergetic, and unin- 
vigoratlng. 1852 Tui*per Proverb. Philos. 403 Until spirit 
be infused, the organism lieth inergetic. 

t Inerge’tical, a. Obs. rare. [f. Is- s + (Ex)- 
Ergetical.] Without energy ; inaetive, sluggish. 

a 1691 BoYLE/fA/.- 4 /rxiii. (1692) 72 Those eminent Stars 
and Planets .. are not to be considered by us as sluggish 
inergetical Bodies. 1706 pHiLLirs, Inergetical Bodies or 
Particles, such as are unactive and sluggish. 

Hence + Inerge-tically adv., Obs. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inergetically , sluggishly, unactively. 
Inerm (in 5 \im), a. Bot. [ad. L. inerm-is un- 
armed, f. in- (In- 3 ) + arma arms, armour. Cf. 
F. inerme (1798 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Destitute of 
prickles or thorns ; unarmed. 

1760 J. Lee Introd \ Bot. iii. v. (1765) 180 Leaves, in 
respect to their Margin, are .. Inerm, unarmed or smooth.' 
which is opposed to Spinose. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inerm, 
without spikes, prickles, or the like ; unarmed. 

Inerm OH S (ino’jmas), a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] = prec. 

1828 in Webster ; and in recent Diets. 
Inerrability (inerabiditi). [f.next: see-mj 
Freedom from liability to err; infallibility. 

1627 H. Burton Baiting Pope's Bull 84 You are per* 
swaded of the Popes inerrability. 1790 Sibly Occult Sci 
(1792) I. 51. A standing memorial of the inerrability and 
truth of this science. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 105, 

I wish we could experience the inerrability of the press. 
1878 Gladstone Glean . (1879) III. 260 If we are to believe 
in the inerrability of a person, or a body of persons. 

Inerrable (ine'rab’l), a. [ad. L. (post-class.) 
inerrdlilis , f. in- (In- 3 ) + err are to err.] Inca- 
pable of erring ; not liable to err ; exempt from 
the possibility of error; infallible, unerring. 

1613 Jackson Creed 11. xxiv. § 6, Such a facile, inerrable 
rule as the Papists haue framed for direction in points of 
faith. 1687 Burnet Six Papers, Anssu. Nesu Test Ch. 
Eng. Loyalty 34 We do not pretend that we are Inerrable 
in this Point. 17x5 M. Davies A then. Brit. I.24 0 ■**J e 
Scripture- Letter, as the inerrable Standard of their MoralS 
and Discipline. 1839 J, Rogers Antipofefr. \ t. ii. § 

142 No^ man or men on the globe compose a tribunal from 
whose inerrable decision we may not appeal. *879 BaRING- 
Gould Germany II. 177 Catholic Christianity rested on an 
inerrable Church as the teacher of truth. 

Hence Ine'rrableness — Insurability ; Ine r* 
rably adv., in an inerrable manner, infallibly. # 
1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy Answ. Advt., 'Ihe in- 
errablenesse of Councels, whether particular, confirmed >’)' 
the pope, or general!. 1654 Hammond Fundamentals xn. s 2 
The infallibility, and inerrableness, which is assumed, and 
inclosed by the Romish church. 1672 Penn Spirit 7 rum 
Vind. 40 To this end God gives it to . . his Church, that in 
Doctrine, Life and Government she may inerrablj* be guided. 
1877 Patmore Unknown Eros (1890) x Many speak wiselj, 
some inembly. 

Inerrancy (ine'ransi). [f. as iNERRANTti.t scc 
-anoy.] The quality or condition of being inerrant 
or unerring; freedom from error. 

18x8-34 Horne Introd. Crit. Stud. Script, (ed. 7) »*• ,u 
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81 Absolute inerrancy is impracticable in any printed book. 
1865 PusEY Eiren. 326 The old Ultramontane doctrine of 
the inerrancy of the Pope, i.e, that of his preservation from 
error. 1880 19 tk Cent. Sept. 429 The superstition . . which 
magnifies the wisdom of our ancestors into inerrancy. 

Inerrant (ine*rant), a. [f. L. inerrdnt-em, f. 
in- (In- 3) + errdnt-cm , pr. pple. of errdre to err 
or wander.] 

+ 1. Asti-on. Of a star: Fixed; not ‘wandering’ 
as a planet. Obs. 

163a Gaule Magasirom. xxvi,The sunne. .after which the 
moon, and, beneath these, the rest, errant and inerrant. 

2. That does not err ; free from error ; unerring. 
1837 Fraser s Mag. XV. 36S The same inerrant pen winds 
up this . . in the emphatic terms, * which is idolatry 1868 

E. S. Ffoulkes Church's Creed or Crown's Creed t 20 
Whether absolutely inerrant or not in matters of faith. 

Inerratic (inerre'tik), a. [In- 3 .] Not erratic 
or wandering; fixed (as a star); following a fixed 
course. 

1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 11/2 He fixed a great 
company of inerratick Stars. 1793 T. Taylor tr. Sallust , 
etc. y». 34 The inerratic sphere commences its motion from 
the east. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 51 1 The inerratic circle 
. . comprehends the seven spheres in which the stars are 
placed. 1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 334 An inerratic course. 

t Ine'rring*, a. Obs. rare — K [In- 3 .] = Un- 
erring. So f IneTringly- adv. unerringly. 

1645 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 328 They think they 
have an inerring spirit, and that their Diall must needs go 
tru, howsoever the Sun goes. 1755 Johnson, Inerringly. 
[J. quotes Glanvill (Seeps. Set. vii. 34), 'that matter should 
frame itself so inerringly’, but in the first edition (1661, v. 
45)theword is ‘absolutely’, and in the 1665 ed. ‘unerringly’.] 

Inerroneous (inerdu'n/as), a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not erroneous, without error or mistake. 

1880 R. G. White Every-Day Eng. 127 There are many 
thoughtful, although not inerroneous students of the subject. 
Inert (in5ut), a. [ad. L. inert-ein unskilled, 
inactive, sluggish, f. in- (In- 3) + art-em Art : cf. 

F. inerte ( 16 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of matter and material things : Having no 
inherent power of action, motion, or resistance ; in- 
active, inanimate; having the property of Inertia. 

1647 H. More Immort. Soul 1. iv. vii. 104 Poore naked sub- 
stance, .dull, slight, Inert, unactive. 17x0 Berkeley Princ. 
Hum. Knowl. § 69 Matter is said to be passive and inert, 
and so cannot be an agent or efficient cause. 1774 Goldsm. 
Hat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 199 An opinion, that all nature was 
animated, that . . even the most inert mass of matter, was 
endued with life and sensation. 1830 HERsCHEL.S7«rf. Nat. 
Phil. § 334 To say that matter is inert, or has inertia, .. 
is only to say that the cause is expended in producing its 
effect. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. six If matter is essentially 
inert, every change in it must be produced by mind. 

Jig. 1820 Ha2Litt Led. Dram. Lit. 15 The inert mass of 
accumulated prejudices. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 307 
Knowledge is not an inert and passive principle, which 
comes to us, whether we will or no. 

b. Without active chemical, physiological, or 
other properties ; neutral. 

1800 Med. Jrttl. III. 432 Fumigations may.. be service- 
able in rendering contagious matter inert. _ 1850 Daubeny 
Atom. 7Vt.it. (ed. 2) 54 One of them, for instance, might 
possess acid properties, the other be tasteless and inert. 
1864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 4 Carbon . . is totally inert at 
ordinary heats. 1879 CasselTs Techn. Educ. III. 1 The 
collodion film is inert, and plays no actual part in the pro- 
duction of a picture. 

2. Of persons, animals, and (transf.) moving 
things : Inactive, sluggish, slow, not inclined for 
or capable of action. Also of mental faculties. 

1774 Burke Corr. (1844) 1-479 He is of that inert and un- 
decided temper, that I fear he will not prevail on himself to 
pursue his point with vigour. 1809 \V. Irving Knickerb. 
(2861) 151 He was, in fact, .. neither tranquil and inert., 
nor restless and fidgetting. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. 
Phys. Sc. xxvi. (1849) 384 In some places the subterraneous 
fires are in the highest state of activity, in some they are 
inert. 2849 Bright Sp. Ireland 2 Apr. (2876) 171 He is 
rather timid as a Minister and inert as a statesman. 1851 
Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2I 334 It contains sufficient 
oxygen to stimulate^ the nervous and muscular systems of 
these comparatively mert animals. 2855 H. Spencer Princ. 
Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. i. s As we ascend from creatures that 
are inert to creatures that are vivacious. 1859 Dickens 
Lett. 19 Oct. (1880) II. 104 The deadest and most utterly 
inert little town in the British dominions. 

II Inertia (ino'-ijia). [L., = want of art or skill, 
unskilfulness ; inactivity, f. i tiers, inert-ein Inert. 
The L.term was introduced into Physics by Kepler.] 
1. Physics . That property of matter by virtue of 
which it continues in its existing state, whether of 
rest or of uniform motion in a straight line, unless 
that state is altered by an external force. Origin- 
ally used as L., and also called vis inertia'. (force 
of inertia). 

Centre of inertia , Moment of inertia , Product of itfertia : 
see Centre, Moment, Product. 

[1687 Newton Principia Def. in, Material vis insita est 
potentia resistendi . . neque differt quicquam ab inertia 
Mnssas. 1706 Phillips (ed- Kersey) Vis insita Mate rtf or 
Vis Inert ix, is the bare Power of Resistance only, by which 
every Body. . endeavours to continue in that State in which 
it is, either of Rest or Motion.] 

17x3 Derham Pkys.-Theol. 1. v. 33 The cause of the resist- 
ance of all Fluids is partly from the Friction of the parts of 
the Fluid, partly from the Inertia thereof. 2756 Blake in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 2 By the principles of Mechanics, the 
Inertia of any bodies revolving about a Center is as the 
quantities of matter into the squares of the Brachia- 2803 


J. Wood Princ. Mech. i. 8 Inactivity may be considered . . 
as that quality by which it resists any such change. In this 
.. sense it is usually called the force of inactivity , the 
inertia , or the vis inertix. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. 
Phil. 1. 1. § 216 The Inertia of matter is proportional to the 
quantity of matter in the body. 1882 Minchin Uni/l. 
Kinemat. X07 The force of inertia of a moving particle, in 
any direction, is the product of its mass and its component 
of acceleration in that direction. 

Jig. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 106 The inertia of 
a massive civilization. 1851 Gladstone Glean. VI. xxxiv. 22 
That bias.. in favour of trusting to the force of inertia, to 
the chapter of accidents. 

b. Electric inertia , a term applied to the resist- 
ance offered by a circuit to sudden, changes of cur- 
rent, due to self- or mutual induction, or both. 
Magnetic inertia , that property of a magnetic 
substance which prevents its being instantaneously 
magnetized or demagnetized. 

1886 Heaviside Electr. Papers II. 60 The inertia, in the 
electro-magnetic case, is that of the magnetic field, not of 
the electricity. 1892 (see Induction jo]. 

2 . transf. Inactivity; disinclination to act or exert 
oneself; inertness, sloth, apathy. 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 2x2 Tranquillity that 
seemed no product of inertia. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. 
ii. By wise inertia, and wise cessation of inertia, great victory 
has been gained. 1868 M. Pattison Acadent. Org. v, 148 An 
aimless inertia, an Oriental lassitude of habit, are not seldom 
seen to be the consequence of high philosophical training. 

Inertial (inaMjUl), a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of inertia. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 609 A weight of inertial resist- 
ance. 2887 Mind Jan. 151 The subsidiary conceptions 
which he puts forward of ‘ the inertial system, the inertial 
scale, inertial rotation, and inertial rest 
Inertion (inoujsn). [irreg. f. Inert, perh. on 
analogy of exert , exertion .] Inert condition ; in- 
ertness ; inactivity ; sloth. 

5756 P. Browne Jamaica 121 Weaknesses of the stomach 
and viscera proceeding from cold or inertion. 1798 Webbe 
in Owen Mrq. Wellesley's Desp . (1877) 5 Our inertion during 
the contest. 2814 D’ Israeli Quarrels A nth. (1867) 220 
Mortified with the inertion of public- curiosity. 1837 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metaph. xliv. (1870) II. 478 A natural prone- 
ness to inertion in man. 1889 Browning Rephan xxii, 
Tranquillity that lulls Not lashes inertion. 

+ Ine*rtious, a. Obs. rare— [f. L . inertia + 

-ous.] Inert. Hence f Ine-rtiously adv., idly. 

^ x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xiv. (1623) 90 His youth., 
inertiously consumed in lasciviousness and penurie. 

f Ine-rtitude. Obs. rare — °. [ad. med.L. in- 
ertitiido , f. L. inert-em Inert.] = Inertness. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Inertitude , sloatbfulness, dulness, 
without Science or any craft. 2828 Webster cites Good. 
Inertly (ino-nli), adv. [f. Inert + -ly 2 .] In 
an inert or inactive manner; inactively; idly. 

1742 Pope Dime. tv. 7 Ve Pow’rs 1. .To whom Time bears 
me on his rapid wing, Suspend awhile your Force inertly 
strong. Then take at once the Poet and the Song. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. II. vi. i. § 3 The more a heavy 
body recedes from the beginning, or approaches the end of 
violent motion, the slower and more inertly it goes. 2863 
Mrs. H. Wood Vemer’s Pride I. xi. 114 Her small white 
hands rested inertly upon her pink dress. 

Inertness (inautnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or fact of being inert ; inactivity ; in- 
active or inoperative condition or character. 

2661 Glanvill Van . Dogmat. v. (R.), So long and deep a 
swoon as is absolute insensibility and inertnesse. 27x0 
Berkeley Princ. Hunt. Knowl. 1. § 25 Ibe very being of an 
idea implies passiveness and inertness in ip 2793 Burke 
Policy Allies Wks. VII. 195 It is not humanity, but laziness 
and inertness of mind. 1836 J. M. Gully Magcndtc's Formal. 
(ed. 2) J02 Perceiving this inertness, I myself took a tea- 
spoonful of the tincture : nothing ensued upon it. _ 2855 
H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (2872) 1. 1. v. 92 A greater inert- 
ness of the nerve-centres, a 2862 Buckle Civiliz. (x 869) III. 
v. 394 The great enemy of Knowledge is not error, but 
inertness. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 8r Nitrogen is remark- 
able for its inertness. 

b. = Inertia 1. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 305 Others, .style the 
perseverance of body either in motion or rest a ‘ force or 
ower of inertness 2810 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. § 234 
latter, .presents us with two general qualities.. activity and 
inertness. 

4* Incrty. Obs. rare — [ad. L. Inertia: cf. 
F. inertie (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] — prec. 

1623 Cockeram, Inertie , slothfulnesse. 

Inernbe 'scent, a. rare. [In- 3.] Unblush- 
ing, shameless. 

2788 New Lend. Mag. 5x5 She . . proved so_ inerubescent 
as to render . . absurd all those exaggerations in her favour. 

Inerudite (ine*r«dait), a. [ad. L. inerudit-us, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + crudit-us Erudite.] Not erudite; 
unlearned, un instructed. 

x8oi Lamb Ess., Curious Fragm., Verbose, inerudite, and 
not sufficiently abounding in authorities. xBx6 Bentham 
Chrestom. App. § 19 Wks. 2843 VI 1 1. 224 The primeval 
or inerudite analysis:— a logical analysis performed upon , 
physical wholes. 1889 LANCIANI A nc. Rome i. 4 The simple 
and inerudite imagination of the Middle Ages. 

Hence Ine’xmditely adv., in an inerudite manner. 
1851 Sara Coleridge Mem. 4 LetL II. 421 It is a great 
pity that a good poem . . should begin so carelessly and in- 
ernditely. 

+ Inerudi'tion. Obs. rare—'. [ad. late L. /«- 
crudition-em { V ulgnte) : see In - 3 and Erudition; 
cf. F. inirudition (Littre).] Want of erudition; 
unlearned condition. 


1685 Cotton tx. Montaigne I. 241, 1. .being too conscious 
of my own inerudition to be able to instruct others. 

Inescapable (ineskr'-pab’l), g. [In- 3.] That 
cannot be escaped or avoided ; inevitable. 

*79 ? Burns Let. to Cunningham to Sept., An inescapable 
and inexorable hell, expanding its leviathan jaws for the 
vast residue of mortals ! 1865 Buskin Sesame 1x3 To lead 
us . . with their winged power, and guide us, with their in- 
escapable eyes. 2872 W. R. Greg Enigmas Life vi. 239 
The inescapable conclusion from all this ratiocination. 2895 
S. P. Thompson Elevt. Less . Electr. p. ix. The views which 
the inescapable logic of facts drove Maxwell, .to adopt. 

absol. 1896 J. L. Allen Kentucky Cardinal 17 Is it this 
flight from the inescapable . . that makes the singing of the 
xedbird thoughtful and plaintive? 

t Ine'scate, v. Obs. ff. ppl. Stem of L. in- 
esed-re to allure with bait, f. in- (In- 2 ) 4 - esca food, 
bait.] trans. To allure with or as with a bait; to 
entice. 

x6ozF. Hering Anatomyes 15 Thus they inescate and cir- 
cumvent poore silly Soules. 2628 Prynne Love-lockes 1 
A Baite..to Inescate, and Inaraour others with vs. 2722 
in Bailey. 

Hence f Ine*scating ppl. a., enticing, alluring. 
2633 Prynne istPt.Histrio-M. v. X. 289 All the inescating 
lust-inflaming solicitations .. that either human pravity or 
Satans policie can invent. 

F Inesca-tion, Obs. [ad. late L. inesedtion-em 
(Augustine), n, of action f. in esed-re to Inescate.] 

1. The action of attracting with a bait ; alluring ; 
an enticement or allurement. 

2645 Ussher Body Div. (1647) 3 2 4 Inescation and enticing 
of the heart with delight. 1692 Hallywell Excell. Mor. 
Virt. 107 The Deceitful Allurements and Inescations of 
Flesh and Blood. 

2. (See quots.) 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Inescation , . . also a kind of trans- 
plantation. 2730-6 Bailey (fob), Inescation (with some 
pretenders to Pnysick), a kind of transplantation used in 
curing some diseases. It is done by impregnating a proper 
medium oi- vehicle with some of the nmmia or vital spirit 
of the patient, and giving it to some animal to eat. It is 
pretended that the animal unites and assimilates that mumia 
with it selfi imbibing its vicious qualities, by which means 
the person, .is restored to health. 

Ine'SCatory, a. rare—', [f. ppl. stem of L. 
inesed-re (see Inescate) + -ory. Cf. med.L. itt- 
esedtorium allurement.] Of or pertaining to bait- 
ing ; adapted to bait, 

2825-43 T- H. Fosbrooke Encycl. Antiq. I. 390/x Pollux 
mentions mouse-traps, inescatory traps, and others with 
snares. 

Inescaturation, erron. f. Inexsaturation. 

+ Ineschewable, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + *eschcw- 
able from Eschew z».] That cannot be eschewed, 
unavoidable. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy n, xix. (MS. Digby 230) If. 91/1 
Nor come so fer for to fecche ageyn The quene Eleyne.. 
With outen harmes now In eschewable. 

Inesculent (ine-skixHent), a. [In- 3.] Not 
esculent, not used for food ; inedible. 

2831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle ii. (2887) 29, 1 care not 
a rush (or any other aquatic and inesculent vegetable) who 
or what sucks up either the water or the infection. 

Inescutcneon (inesk^tjbn). Her. Forms: 
see Escutcheon, [f. In adv. + Escutcheon.] 
An escutcheon of pretence, or other small escut- 
cheon, charged on a larger escutcheon ; in the case 
of a baronet, an escutcheon borne in chief and 
charged with the red hand of Ulster. Cf. Escut- 
cheon 1 c. 

16x0 Guillim Herald^ ji. vii. (16x1) 65 The Inescocheon 
is an ordinarie formed of a threefold line, representing the 
shape of the escocheon . . This Escocheon is sometimes 
tearmed an Escocheon of Pretence. x6xa in Selden Titles 
Hon. (1614) 358 The Baronets and their descendants shall 
and may beare either in a Canton in their Coat of Armes, 
or in an Inscutcheon at their election, the Armes of VIster. 
2624 Camden Rem. 193 An Inschocheon of Armes may haue 
place amongst Augmentations, which is the Armes of a wife 
being an heire generall, inserted in the centre or middle of 
her Husbands Coates after he hath issue by her, to manifest 
the apparent right of her inheritance transmissible to his and 
her issue. 2725 Bradley Fain. Did. s.v., He bears Ermine, 
an Inescutcheon. 2897 Westm. Gas . 2 July 2/3 The Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha .. bears the Royal Arms of Eng- 
land (with the ’differences ’ as previously assigned to him m 
this country) on an inescutcbeon upon the arms of Saxony. 

Inesite (srnesait). Min. [Named 18S7, (. 
Gr. 2Ws fibres + -ite.] Hydrous silicate of man- 
ganese and calcium, found in flesh-coloured fibrous 
masses. 

2889 Atner. Jml. Sc. Ser. in. XXXVII. 500 Inesite. 
f Inespecial, obs. erroneous writing of the 
phrase in especial , especially : see Especial a. 4. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. ^478 None of his counsafl durst 
once speake unto him, and inespeciall the Ladle Michell hts 
wife, .was in great feare to be forsaken. # „ 

t Inespe'cially, adv. Obs. [f. phr. in especial 
(see precT) + -LY - ; also found as two words in 
especially .] In an especial manner ; especially. 

2557 N orth tr. Gtteuara’s Diall P r. 92 a/x I*he women, 
and in especially greate ladies, know not (etc.]. G_ou>- 
ing Caesar (2565) 2x3 As. .to tome hys jomey into Provinpc, 
he thoght it behoved him not at the Jime so to do . . but tn- 
especiaily for that he was sore afraid for Labienus. 257* 
Bossuwf.ll Annoric it. 25 b, Inecpecially they must be so 
ordered at theire funerals. x®33 Ford Loz't s Sacr. 1. 14 
I vow myself your servant; only yours, inespecially yours. 

In esse: see Esse i. 
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+ Ine’ssence. Obs. rare~°. [In- 3.] 

1623 Cockeram it, The not Being of a thing, Inexistence , 
///essence. 

fln-essent, a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. In adv. + L. 
essens, essent-em , assumed pres. pple. of esse to be.] 
That is within. 

1628 Fei.tiiam Resolves n. [r.] ixxxviii. 254 When the ay re 
is thus moued,it comes by degrees to the eare .. and (is] by 
that in-essent Ayre, carried to the Auditory nerue. 

Inessential (inese'njal), a. ( sb .) [In- 3.] 

1. Devoid of essence ; unsubstantial, immaterial. 

1677 Gale Cri . Gentiles tv. 237 Of these Names [of the 
Deity] some are negative, signifying that Superessential 
Being : as, inessential, without time, independent. 1754 
Armstrong Forced Marriage v. xi, Are you not a ghost then V 
..as inessential As the vain rainbow? 1813 Shelley Q. Mab 
vil. 71 His inessential figure cast no shade Upon the golden 
floor. 2818 — Rev. Islam 1. xxv. When life and thought 
Sprang forth, they burst the womb of inessential Nought. 

2. Not essential, not of the essence of a thing; 
not necessary or indispensable to the constitution 
or existence of any thing. 

1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xviii. 264 To 
consider man as inessential to the order pi nature. 1849 
Ruskin. 9 ^i’. Lamps ii. § 19. 50 Ornament is an extravagant 
and inessential thing. 1886 Symonds Renaiss. It., Calk.. 
React. (1898) VII. viii. 6 Details so insignificant as to be in- 
essential. 

B. sb. That which is inessential. 

1778 Bentham View Hard-Labour Bill § 45 Wks. 1843 
IV. 24 An anxious attention to the inessentials and externals 
of religion. 1825 Engl. Life II. 265 She yields to me in 
what she terms inessentials. 

Inessentiality (inesemJijce'Hti). [f. prec. + 
-1TY.J The quality of being inessential. 

1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Led. 306 Contingency in this 
sense is inessentiality, adventitiousness, extrinsicality. 

Inessive (ine'siv), a. Gram, [irreg. f. L. inesse 
to be in or at (f. in- (In- 2 ) + esse to be) + -IVE.] 
Denoting the place in which a thing is ; locative. 

1886 I. Taylor in N. «$• Q. 7th Ser. I. 422/2 The suffix 
-it an or -etan. .is the sign of the inessive or locative case in 
Basque. 1896 Edin. Rev. Jan. 84 [In Finnish] The student 
must remember the nominative, partitive, genitive, inessive 
. .and instructive. 

t Ine:stimaM‘lity. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. next 
*}- -XTY.] The quality or fact of being inestimable. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 14. 241 Do you think 
that you are able to determine, what Length or Quantity of 
Time there hath been since Cities . . first began?, .there is a 
kind of Infinity and Inestimability of this time. 

Inestimable (ine'stimab’l), a. {sb.) [a. F. 
inestimable (Jjth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in- 
lestimabilis , f. in- (In- 3) + wstimabi/is Estimable.] 
1. Incapable of being estimated ; that cannot be 
reckoned up or computed ; too great, profound, or 
intense to be estimated. 

ct374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. iiL 123 (Camb. MS.) The 
gerdon of [>e dyuyne grace which )>at is inestymable. pat 
is to seyn pat it is so gret pat it ne may nat ben ful ypreysyd. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 40 On tothyr syde of the for- 
seyde hye hylle was so grete and inestymable coolde that ys 
to seye of snowe and Hayle. 1555 Eden Decades 253 With 
great ingeniousnesse and inestimable pacience these nations 
haue ouercome much greeter difficulties. 1601 R. Johnson 
Ktngd. <$■ Comnrw. 185 The number of oxen, .and prisoners 
was inestimable. 2722 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 47 The 
wealth consumed was inestimable. 1875 Jowett Plato fed. 2) 
I. 81 A companion of inestimable value for young men at 
their age. 

b. Too precious to be estimated.; of surpassing 
value or excellence ; priceless ; invaluable. 

1579 B, G[arter] (title) New Yeares Gifte, dedicated to 
the Pope's Holiness .. in recompence of divers singular and 
inestimable Reliques sent into England. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill , 1. iv. 27 Wedges of^Gold, great Anchors, beapes of 
Pearle, Inestimable Stones, vnvalewed Iewels. 1635-56 
Cowley Davideis m. 1002 At last th’ inestimable Hour was 
coine, To lead his Conqu'ring Prey in Triumph home. 1771 
Burke Prosecut . Libels Wks. 1842 11 . 492 This charter, the 
inestimable monument of English freedom. 1827 Lytton 
Pelham xvi, He would have been inestimable as an under- 
taker. 1879 M. Arnold Ess., Dcmocr. 37 Of one inestimable 
part of liberty, liberty of thought, the middle class has been 
the principal champion. 

+ 2 quasi-aefo. = Inestimably. Obs . 

C1460 Fortescue Abs. Lint. Mon. vii. (1885) 125 This 
charge woll all wey be grete, and so inestimable grete, pat 
[etc.). 1581 W. Stafford Exam. Com/l. ii. (1876) 67, I 
hearde wise men say, that the Queenes highnesse Father 
did winne inestimable great summes by the alteration of 
the Coyne. 

3. [i. In- 3 + Estimable.] Unworthy of esteem. 
rare. 

2811 Henry Isabella II. 210 None but the inestimable 
would offer insolence. 

B. as sb. A person of inestimable merit 
2727 Fielding Love in Sev. Masques 1. i.Wks. X8S2 VIII. 
12 But have I never seen this inestimable? 

Hence Ine *011x115,131611683 (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Inestimably (ine'sttmabli), adv.. [f. prec. + 
-LY AJ In an inestimable manner or degree. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 179 b, Whiche .. thus 
confoundeth y* dcvyll .. Sc delyteth aungell & man in- 
estimably. 26^7 H. More Song of Sot/l 111. iii. vii. So Paul 
and Johnlhat into Patmos went. Heard and saw things in- 
estimably excellent. 1814 Scott Earn. Lett. 4 June 1 i. 206 
Poor Byron's loss will be inestimably' felt by the Greeks. 
2860 Mill Rcpr. Govt. (1E65) 17/1 Their religion ..gave 
existence to an inestimably precious unorganized institution 
— the Order.. of Prophets. 
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flne-stimal, a. Obs. rare*- 1 . « iNESTnr able. 
1678 Yng. Man's Call. 318 Consider the inestimal joys 
prepared for them.who. .have,. triumpht over ail the powers 
of darkness, hell, death, and damnation, 
f Ine-stimate, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Ix- 3 + Es- 
timate pa. fplej\ = Inestimable. 

X614 Rowlands Fooles Bolt 34 No mins a hap inestimate. 
Thou hast wrought me a freemans life, By taking hence my 
scoulding wife. 

+ Ine*stuate, v. Obs. rare ' [f. ppl. stem 
of L. inxstua-re to foam or boil in, f. in- (In- 2 ) 
+ vestua-re to be hot, boil, f. sestus heat.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Inesit/ate , to be very hot, to boil 
vehemently. 

Ineueh, Ineugh, Inewcb, obs. Sc. ff. Enough. 
Ineunt (rnf|Z>nt), a. and sb. [ad. L. itieunl-em 
entering, beginning, pres. pple. of ini-re to go in, 
enter, f. in- (In- 2) + t-re to go.] 

A. adj. Entering. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton MetapJt. xli. II. 423 In place of 
two energies, an immanent and a transeunt, we may com- 
petently suppose, three, — an ineunt, an immanent, and a 
transeunt ..The ineunt energy might be considered as an 
act of mind, directed upon objects in order to know them. 

B. sb. A point of a curve. Also ineunt-point. 

1859 Cayley 6th Mem. Qualities § 185 Instead of the term 

point of a curve, it will be convenient to use the term 
‘ineunt’ of the curve. The line through two consecutive 
ineunts of the curve is the tangent at the ineunt. 

Ineva'dible, a. rare — °. [f. In- 3 + evadible , 
Evadable.] .= Inevasible. Hence Inevadibly 
adv., in a way not to be evaded. 

1842 De Quincey Philos. Herodotus Wks. 1858 IX. 201 
For us, who know its truth, and how inevadibly it must 
have haunted for months the Egyptians. 

t Iuevangelic, a. Obs. rare — °. [In- 3.] 
Not evangelical; unevangelical. Hence + In- 
evange’licly adv., unevangelically. 

1683 E. Hooker Prcf. Pordage's Mystic Div. 19 Super- 
stitiously supercilious, immoraly obstreperous and most 
inevangelicly malevolous. 

Inevasible (jnJV£**zib , l) f a. [In- 3.] Not 
evasible ; that cannot be evaded. 

1846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 1880 Mrs. .Whitney 
Odd or Even ? xl. 49 There were absolute verities of life 
presented^ there that were tangible, inevasible. 

Inevidence (inewidens). Now rare. [In- 3. 
Cf. mod.F. incidence (Littre).] Lack of evidence; 
the fact of being inevident. 
f 1. Want of evidence or manifestation {0/ some- 
thing). Obs. 

a 1654 H. Binning Comm. Princ. Chr. Relig. Wks. 1839 I. 
69 It is not so much the inevidence of marks and fruits that 
makes them doubt. 1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 102 
The hiding of God’s face, the prevalency of corruption, and 
the inevidence of grace. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc . (1707) 
IV. 146 When Faith is said .. to be of inevident things, the 
Meaning is not of an absolute but of a Relative inevidence. 

+ 2. Uncertainty. Obs. 

1658 Bp. Reynolds Van. Creature Wks. (1677) 6 He op- 
poseth the life of God, to the vanity and uncertainty, the 
word is, to the Inevidence of Riches, a 1677 Barrow Serin. 
(1687) I. xxxi. 449 .Charge them .. that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches (tirl ttAovtov dfiijAoTjjri 
in the obscurity or inevidence of riches). [Cf. 1 Tim. vi. 17.] 

3. The condition of not being evident or clearly 
discernible ; want of clearness, obscurity, rare. 

1671 Flavel Fount, of Life xxi. 63 If thou . . hast gone . . 
mourning and lamenting because of the Inevidence and 
Cloudiness of thy Interest in Him. x68x — Metlu Grace 
vii. 139 It may come to from the inevidence, of the premises. 
X817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. 269 note , This is clear by the 
ine vide nee of the converse. 

Inevident (inewident), a. Now rare. [ad. 
late L. iiievident-etn (Boeth.): see In- 3 and Evi- 
dent : cf. F. Uiivident (Littre).] Not evident, not 
manifest ; lacking evidence ; not clear or obvious, 
obscure. 

1614 Jackson Creed in. xxxii. Cont.n. 1st Bk., (tr. Va- 
Ientia) Seeing aswell thediuine reuelations,as the Churches 
infallible proposall are obscure and ineuident [orig. obscurx 
et ineuidentes ]. a 1623 W. Pemble Wks. (1635) 94 Know- 
ledge is an assent to things evident, Beliefe an assent to 
things inevident. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 267 
Our Schoolmen make distinction of a certainty, evident, 
and inevident. a 175s Bp. Conybeare Sertn. II. viii. (T.), 
An undoubting assent to those things which are of them- 
selves inevident Mod. Ne~ws paper, A mysterious widening 
out and flow in the skirt, the cause whereof is beautifully 
inevident. 

Inevitability (inewitabi’Iiti). [f. next: see 
-ITT. Cf. mod.F. inivitabilitL ] The quality of 
being inevitable ; inevitableness. Also with an and 
pi. An instance of this. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exentp. Ad § vi. T 6 Ambition .. 
falls under the inevitability of such Accidents which either 
could not be foreseen or not prevented. 1675 Woodhead, etc. 
Paraphr. Paul 25 This inevitability of sinning. 1847 Mrs. 
Trollope Three Cousins (Ratlw. ed.) 47 By the help of that 
effectual mind-strengthener inevitability, the Bishop bore 
this * contretems ’ rather better than his lady expected. 1871 
R. H. Hutton Ess. (1SB0) II. Goethe 25 He was already 
beginning to accommodate himself to all inevitabilities. 

Inevitable (ine'vitabT), a. [ad. L. inevitd- 
bilis unavoidable, f. in- (In- 3 ) + evTtdbilis Evi- 
table, £ evil are to avoid. Cf. F. inevitable (1549 
in R. Estienne).] That cannot -be avoided ; not 
admitting of escape or evasion ; unavoidable. 
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^ c 1430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 52 My body whyche aftur j’e 
ineuitable lawe of nature abydeth to be resolued in to dej\ 
«ri5ro Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Div, What 
should he dreade of deathe? it is ineuitable, The general! 
duetie and tribute of nature. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 6- Cl. iv. 
xiv. 65 When I should see behinde me Th’ ineuitable prose- 
cution pf disgrace and horror. 1676 W. Row Couln. Blair's 
Autobiog. x. (1848) 212 There was an inevitable necessity 
laid upon them. X750 Gray Elegy 35 All .. Await alike th' 
inevitable hour. 1795 Southey Joan of A rex. 508 [He] then 
beholds the inevitable shark Close on him open-mouthed. 
1838 TuiRLWALLOm* V. xl. 122 A battle became inevitable. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. r. ii. 10 The conclusion seems inevitable 
that the mountain is sinking by its own weight. 

b. ahsol. The inevitable , that which is inevitable, 
what cannot be avoided or escaped. 

1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 16 Our one interest in 
such Government is, that it would be kind enough to cease 
and go its ways, before the inevitable arrive. 1887 Lowf.ll 
Democr. 16 There is no good in arguing with the inevitable. 

Inevitableness (ine*vitablnes). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being inevi- 
table or unavoidable. 

1626 Donne Serm. Ixxvtii. 801 Whatsoever the Prophets 
say . . yet they meane not thee nor doe thou assume it in 
inevitablenesse upon thyselfe. 1695 H. Dodwell Def. 
Find. Deprived Bishops 96 Why can they not see the in- 
evitableness of the same Consequences? 1857 Toulmin 
Smith Parish 132 The certainty and inevitableness of the 
result are what is needed in order that the true sense of 
responsibility may exist. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek ij- P. 204 
To express the inevitableness of human suffering. 

Inevitably (ine’vilabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an inevitable manner ; unavoidably. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 33 Allas quoth he evene 
as a straunger . . Inevytabylly I must deyin here. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. ii. § 6 All good men were now in- 
cuitably certaine to be trampled under foot. 1667 Milton 
P. L. viii. 330 For know, The day thou eat'st thereof .. in- 
evitably theu shalt dye; From that day mortal. 1862 H. 
SrENCER First Priuc. 11. vii. § 65 (1875) 196 Uniformity of 
law thus follows inevitably from the persistence of force. 
Inew, obs. Sc. form of Enow pi. of enough. 
flnew, var. of Enf.w v. Obs. Hence f inew- 
ing vld. sb ., driving into water. 

1596 Harington Metam. Ajax (1814) 47 The fine phrase 
of mewing a woodcock. 

f Inewch, variant of ineuc/t, Enough. 
Inexact (inegzarkt), a. [In- 3. Cf. F. inexact 
(1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not exact; not strictly 
correct or precise ; also, not strict or rigorous. 

1828 Webster, inexact , not exact ; not precisely correct 
or true. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1 . 83 This 
statement of the ancient writer is inexact. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 390 The enquiry was continued in. .a very 
inexact manner. 1883 Longm. Mag. Apr. 620 The records 
of an anemometer on the top of a hou.^e are, from their very 
nature, inexact. 

b. Of a person : Characterized by inexactness of 
knowledge, statement, etc. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. ll. 178 note, Burnet was 
far indeed from being the most inexact writer of his time. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang. viii. 150 Inexact thinkers. 

Inexactitude (inegzarktitiml). [In- 3 - Cf. 
F. inexactitude (1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
quality or character of being inexact; want of 
exactitude, accuracy, or precision ; inexactness. 
Also (with pi.), an instance of this ; an inaccuracy. 

1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 48. Further enquiry -• 
has satisfied me of the inexactitude of this information. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. x. (1872) VI. 261 The King . . never 
pardons any fault which tends to inexactitude in the Mili- 
tary Service. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 83 The author’s 
inexactitude of thought and expression. 1875 Poste Gains 
m. (ed. 2) 481 This must be regarded as an inexactitude 
of Ulpian. 1881 Times rx Apr. 5/3 There may be inexacti- 
tudes of detail in the document. 

Inexaxtly, adv. [f. Inexact + -ly -.] In 
an inexact or inaccurate manner ; not with perfect 
correctness. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. (1858) II. 421 He [William 
of Orange] spoke and wrote French, English, and German, 
inelegantly, it is true, and inexactly, but fluently and intel- 
ligibly. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. 34 All through the life- 
long process of learning one's ' mother-tongue one is liable, 
to apprehend wrongly, and to reproduce inexactly. 

Inexactness (inegzarktnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being inexact; want of 
precision ; inaccuracy. Also with an and pi. : An 
instance of this. 

1828 Webster, Inexactness , incorrectness ; want of pre- 
cision. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. m. § 25.. 92 An .. instance 
of literal inexactness in the Gospel narratives. 1846 Landcr. 
I/nag. Conv. Wks. I. 75/1 They do exclude wit, which some- 
times shows inexactnesses where mensuration would be 
tardy and incommodious. 2899 Q.Rev. Jan. 113T0 sweep 
it [language] away because of its inadequacy ana inexact- 
ness would be to sweep away the thoughts winch it has 
more or less inadequately preserved. 

Inexaturable, -rate : see Inexsat-. 

+ Ine'xccHence. Obs. rare—'. [In- 3.] ‘Want 
of excellence ; the opposite of excellence, bo + In* 
excellency. 

1590 Marlowe zud PI. Tamburl. v. iii, Blush, heaven, to- 
lose the honour of thy name .. And let no baseness ,n tn> 
haughty breast Sustain a shame of such mexceUencc [ v.r . 
inexcelfenciej. f . 

Inexcitability (inefcssfctabWIti). rare. [i. 

next: sce-iTT.J The quality of being unexcitable ,, 

constitutional calmness. 
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x 854 in Webster. 1876 T. Hardy Etkelberta xxviii. 
(1890)201 She had set Win down to be a man whose external 
inexcitability owed nothing to self-repression. 

Inexcitable (ineksartab’l), a. rare . [In sense 
1 (stressed inexcitable), ad. L. inexciiabilis , f. in- 
(In- 3) + excitabilis ; in 2 , f. In- 3 + Excitable.] 
f 1 . From which one cannot be roused. Obs. (Cf. 
Seneca Epist. lxxxiii. 13 somnus inexcitabilis.) 

1616 Chapman Homers Wks . , Hpmn Venus N ij, What 
pleasure, .letts Humor steeps Thy lidds, in this inexcitable 
steepe ? 1651 T. Stanley Poems, Moschus 48 A long obscure 
inexcitable sleep. 

2 . Not excitable ; not liable to excitement. 

1828 in Webster. 1846 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. I. 68/1 
Animosities [have grown] tame, inert, and inexcitable. 

Inexclti'dilile, a. rare-'. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be excluded. 

1816 Be nth am CJtrestom. App. § 12 Wks. 1843 VIII. 109 
By the derivation, and thence by the inexcludible import, 
of the word between. 

Inexclusively (ineksklzrsivli), adv. [In- 3 .] 
Not exclusively ; so "as not to exclude others. 

1789 Bentham Pritic. Legist, viu. § 8 When an incident 
is directly intentional it may either be exclusively so or in* 
exclusively. 1822 New Monthly Mag. * IV. 314 Every 
theatre should possess inexclusively the right to represent 
the ancient dramatic authors, 
tin ex CO’ git able, a. Obs. rare* 1 , [ad. L. 
inexcogitabilis incomprehensible, f. in - (In- 3 ) + 
excQgitdbilis Excogitable.] Incapable of being 
excogitated; inconceivable, incogitable. 

1599 R. Linche Fount. A tic. Fid., That vnspeabable wis- 
dome and inexcogitable care. 2721 in Bailey. 

Inexcomnnrnicable, a. rare. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be excommunicated. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Mart. 39 So may they prodigally 
extend the name and prtviledge of inexcommuntcable 
Locusts to many in the other orders. 26x7 CoLlins Def. 
Bp. Ely h. x. 531 A multitude is inexcommunicable. 
tlnexcuTt, a. Obs. rare [ad. L. inexcultus , 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + excnltus cultivated, polished.] 

2623 Cockeram, Inexcull , rude, not polisht. 

Inexcu'rsive, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not excur- 
sive ; incapable of a wide range of flight. 

1837 Landor Pentameron Wks. 1846 II. 353/2 Allegory 
had few attractions for me : .believing it to be the delight, 
in general, of idle, frivolous, inexcursive minds. 

InexctusaTjrlity. rare. [f. next : see -ity.] 

= Inexcus ableness. 

1888 R. F. Littleqale in Academy 8 Dec. 368 In his eyes 
the worst of all the sins committed by _the_ Leaguers in 
history, surpassing murder itself in criminality and inex- 
orability, was breaking up the Harkhallow hunt. 

Inexcusable (inekski/Pzab’l), a. [ad. L. in- 
excusabilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + excusabilis Excusable. 
Cf. F. inexcusable (1474 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
excusable ; incapable of being excused or justified. 

a. Of persons. 

1526 Tindale Font. ii. 1 Therfore arte thou inexcusable 
{Vulg. inexcusabilis ; Wyclif vnexcusable) o man. 1548 
Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots Bib, Nothyng should be left, of 
our part vnoffered, nothyng of your part vnrefused, whereby 
you might bee inexcusable. 16 62 Stillingfl. Orig : Sacr. 
111. i. § 13 Those Philosophers who questioned the existence 
of a Deity, .were not so inexcusable therein, as our Modern 
Atheists. X77S Burke Sp. Concil. Amer. Wks. III. 57, 
I should be inexcusable in coming after such a person with 
any detail. 

b. Of conduct or actions. 

1555 Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 55 Howe muche I saye 
shall this sounde vnto owre reproche and inexcusable sloth* 
fulnesse and negligence. 1645 Chas.I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. III. 313 The strange and most inexcusable deliverye 
upp of the Castle and Fort of Bristoll. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 284 1*2 It is inexcusable in Men to come where they 
have no Business. 1829 Lytton Disowned xliy. He made 
no reply to the inexcusable affront he had received. 1871 
Y>i. aqkie. Four Phases 1. 131 To condemn an honest thinker 
to death for simple heterodoxy, .was altogether inexcusable. 

Inexcusableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inexcusable, 

26x2-25 Bp. Hall Contempt O. T. xx. i, If God had not 
meant the inexcusablenesse of Jehoram. 1684 J. Goodman 
Old Relig. (1848) 93 The inexcusableness of a total and final 
omission of it. a 1726 South Semi. (1737). U» 263 Their 
inexcusableness is stated upon the supposition^ of this very 
thing ; That they knew God, but for alt that, did not glorify 
him as God. 

Inexcusably (inekskifrzabli), adv.. [f. 1 
prec. + -ly-„] In an inexcusable or unjustifiable 
manner. 

15B7 Harmar tr. Bezels Servt. 35 (T.) Behold here wherein 
Eve, and after her Adam, did fail inexcusably. _ 2638 Chil- 
li now. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § 3- * 2 9 Who.. is more inexcusably 
guilty, for the omission of any duty ; they that either haue 
no meanes to doe it, . . or they which professe to haue . . 
means to doe it? 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia. II. vi, 
I should have thought myself inexcusably ungrateful. 1875 
Whitney Life Laug. viii. 139 Here is an inexcusably gross 
misrepresentation. 

Inexcu-ssa'ble, -ible, a. ran [f. In-3 
+ ILxobssable,] That cannot be shaken out or off. 
Hence InexctrssaWy (-ibly) adv., in an inexcu- 
sable manner, so as not to be shaken out. 

1816 T. h. Peacock Hradleng Hall xi, Grasped, .firmly 
and inexcussibly in the hands. 

t Ine*xecrable, a. Obs . rare. In quot. 1594, 
misprint for inexorable ; in quot. 1596 > folios 5 and 
4, and some mod. edd. have inexorable ; but some 


would retain inexecrable in the sense, or as an in- 
tensive, of Execrable. 

2594 Constable Diana vm. i, Though shee protests the 
faithfullest severitie, inexecrable beautie is inflicting. 1596 
Shahs. Merck. V. iv. i. 128 O be thou damn'd, inexecrable 
dogge. And for thy life let justice be accus’d. 

Inexecutable (inekse*ki«tabT), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Executable. Cf. F. inex&utable (a neologism 
in 1726, Hatz.-Darm.).] That cannot be executed. 

*833 Q- Eev. XL 1 X. 5*5 They are the creatures of circum- 
stances — the victims of their own inexecutable system of 
government. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. v, The King 
has accepted this Constitution. .and executes it in the hope 
mainly that it will be found inexecutable. 2861 M. Arnold 
Pop. Educ. France 19 But the arbitrary and violent pro- 
visions of this edict made it inexecutable. 

Inexecution (ineksfkitrjbn). [In- 3 . Cf. F. 
inexecution ( c 1600 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Lack or 
neglect of execution ; the fact or condition of not 
being executed ; non-execution, non-performance. 

1681 Nf.vile Plato Redh. 161 Complaints of the Inexecu- 
tion of the Law. 2720 Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. 1 . 1. 55 
If. .anyone of my Fellow-Citizens still condemns me for the 
Inexecution of my Word, I willingly put [etc.]. 2805 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 35 His inexecution of orders 
baffled that effort 2825 Bentham Ration. Rew. 188 Black- 
stone complains of their inexecution. He did not perceive 
that a law which is not executed is ridiculous. 

Inexertion (inegzaujan). [In- 3.] Want of 
exertion ; failure to exert (oneself) or exercise (a 
power or faculty) ; inaction. 

3794-6 E. Darwin Zoon . (1801) IV. 360 A temporary inex- 
ertion of the brain. 1829 D. O’Connell in Bentham' s 
Whs. (1843) XI. 21, I give myself six or seven weeks here 
of comparative mental inexertion. 2886 Daily News 23 
Oct. 5/6 Those form two reasons for past inexertion against 
bad laws in agricultural Wales. 

InexliaTahle, a. rare—'. [In- 3 .] Not ex- 
halable ; that cannot be exhaled or evaporated. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. Jocviii. 151 A new laid 
egge. .contains a greater stock of humid parts; which must 
be evaporated, before the heat can bring the inexhalable 
parts into consistence. 

tlnexhawrible, a. Obs. rare — °. [f. In- 3 
+ L. exhaurire lo exhaust : see -ible.] = Inex- 
haustible. So f Inexhauribility. 

3656 Blount Glossogr ,, htexhauribility , a disability to 
draw out or empty. Charleton. 1658-78 Phillips, Inex- 
haustible, or Itiexhaiirible , not to be drawn out or emptied 
['/nexhaurible ’ omitted in 2696-1706]. 
f Inexhau'st, a. Obs. [ad. L. inexhaustus , 
f. in- (In- 3) + exhauslus Exhaust ppl. #.]=next. 

16x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 4 God the inexhaust 
fountaine of all goodnes. 2615 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe 
i. 68 It must be an inexhaust treasure indeed, that can stop 
a Popelings mouth, a 1665 Goodwin Filled tv. the Spirit 
(1867) 325 An inexhaust abyss of all excellency, 

Inexhausted (.inegzg-sted), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
exhausted ; unexhausted. 

2626 Sclater Comm. 2 Thess. (1629) 91 That they stand 
so long inexhausted is . . by the word of God supporting 
them, a 2652 J. Smith Set. Disc. v. 168 Emanations of that 
inexhausted light which is above. 37x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 112 r 9 Inexhausted Sources of Perfection. 2846 
Trench Mirac. xvi. (1862) 273 Himself., the inexhausted 
and inexhaustible source of all life. 

Hence Inexbatrsteilly adv. y without exhaustion. 
2684 T. Burnet Th . Earth 11. xi. 313 A third Glass that 
pierceth further still makes new discoveries of Stars ; and 
so forwards indefinitely and inexhaustedly for any thing we 
know. 

Inexhaustibility (inegzp-stibHiti). [f. next : 
see -nr.] The quality of being inexhaustible ; in- 
exhaustibleness. 

2834 Eraser's Mag. X. 437 Can a poet control the ex- 
haustion of the heart better than through the inexhausti- 
bility of the human fancy? 3865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xvi. 

xi. (1872) VI. 272 A dexterity, felicity, inexhaustibility of 
laughing mockery and light banter. 

Inexhaustible (inegz§ stlb’l), a. Also 8-9 
-able. [In- 3 . Cf. OF. itiexhaustible (15-16U1C. 
in Godef.).] Not exhaustible. 

1 . Incapable of being exhausted, consumed, or 
spent; exhaustless. 

a 2632 Donne in Select. (1840) 65 A free pardon by the in- 
corruptible . . and inexhaustible blood of Christ Jesus. 1656 
Cowley Misc. Pref. ad Jin., Employing all her inexhaustible 
Riches of Wit and Eloquence. _ 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 11. 

§ 14 If you had an inexhaustible fund of gold and silver. 
1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. Pref. 4 Our inexhaustable 
strata of coal. 1823 J. B adcock Dow. Ainusem. 279 The 
most inexhaustable supply. 3873 Hamerton Intell. Life 

xii. iii, A noble loch in its inexhaustible loveliness. 

2 . Of a receptacle or vessel : Incapable of being 
exhausted or emptied of contents. 

Inexhaustible bottle : a toy used by conjurors, and others ; 
it consists of an opaque bottle containing within it generally 
five small phials, which communicate with the exterior by 
five small holes ; each phial has also a small, neck which 
passes up into the neck of the battle ; the phials are filled 
with different Hquon;, any of which may at will be allowed 
to pour out by opening the proper hole and letting in air. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <5 ■ Comttiw. (2603) 40 The corne 
and provision of the inexhaustible garners of Apulia, Sicil, 
Sardinia. 2646 J. H a ll H or.? V ac. 182 Rather free of their 
countenance then purse, which as it cannot be inexhaustible, 
so [etc.]. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 229 r x The present 
Age by the Invention of Glasses, opened a new and inex- 
haustible Magazine of Rarities. 

3 . Of a person or his attributes: Incapable of 
being exhausted or worn out in strength or vigour. 


1762 Gibbon frnl. 23 Sept., He has inexhaustible spirits. 
1842 Lytton Zanoni 54 The inexhaustible Paisiello, 
charmed with her performance. 2848 A. B. Longstreet 
Georgia* Scenes 207 They [mountaineers] are, however, 
almost inexhaustible by toil. ^ 2870 Disraeli Lothair Hii. 
288 Berwick is at Biarritz, an inexhaustible intriguer. 

Inexhanstibleness (ineg2p stib’lnes). [f. 
prec. + -N£SS.] The quality of being inexhaus- 
tible. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. <2873! 
275 A stream of love, the purity and inexhaustibleness of 
which betokened its heavenly origin. 2845 Thorpe tr. 
Lappcnberg' s A nglo-Sax. Kings II. 22 This inexhaustible- 
ness of the enemy was particularly felt by England. 2862 
Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 322 No one can grapple with 
history without feeling its mexhaustibleness. 

Inexhau'Stibly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly -.] 
In an inexhaustible manner or degree. 

2694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables xm. 427 A patron so in- 
exhaustibly full, a tyi 6 South Serin. X. x. (R.), A cup 
never to be drank off, inexhaustibly full, inconceivably 
bitter. 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 513 Iron, hemp, wood, 
are hers inexhaustibly. 

Inexhaustive (inegzg-stiv), a. [In-3 .] Not 
exhaustive. 

1 . = Inexhaustible ; exhaustless. 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 478 Ah, where find words . . 
whose power : . may perfume my lays With that fine oil, 
those aromatic gales, That inexhaustive flow continual 
round ? 2799 Southey Eng. Eclogues Poet. Wks. III. 266 

Contemplate , . What inexhaustive springs of public wealth 
The vast design required. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 525 
The sea., nourishes an inexhaustive store of shells. 

2 . That does not exhaust the subject dealt with. 
x86s Pall Mall G. 24 May 11 It [a book] is admittedly 

desultory and inexhaustive. 

Hence Inexhau’stively adv., in an inexhaustive 
manner; inexhaustibly; in a way that does not 
exhaust the matter. 

3882 Seeley Nat. Relig. 122 Occupation for the thought 
so inexhaustively interesting. 

Lnexhau'stlesa, a. [Erroneous formation, due 
to confusion of hiexhatisted (or inexhmistible) and 
exhaust less.] Unexhausted, exhaustless. 

2739 G. Ogle GualtJierus $ Grtselda 60 Her Strength of 
Soul . . a pure but irt-exhaustless^ Store ! 2805 Mrs. Burke 
Secret of Cavern II. 240 Possessing an inexhaustless source 
of entertainment within themselves. 2867 Bailey Univ. 
Hymn 6 Who showers, On spiritual and natural world alike, 
His inexhaustless good. 

Inexigible (inrksidjib'l), a. [In- 3 . So mod. 
F. intxigiblt.'] That cannot be exacted. 

1828 Bentham Ch. Eng. 260 Turn now to those [duties] of 
imperfect obligation—tne inexigible services so often, dis- 
tinguished and explained. 

Xu exist (imiegzrst), v. [f. In adv. + Exist v. : 
see Inexjstent ad] intr. To exist or have its being 
in something else. Hence Iuexrsting ppl. <7., 
inexistent, inherent. 

2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst . 1. i. § 31. 38 Nothing can be 
made «k jnjSfvof h'Vndpxoyios rj npovnapyoirTos, from nothing 
either inexisting_ or preexisting. Ibid. iv. § 32. 500 How 
can that which is created coexist with the Ingenit God? 
how much less can it inexist in Him ? 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) II. 189 The roundness inexists in the clay, and 
the thought of it inexists in my understanding. 2855 Pusey 
Doclr. Real Preslncr Note S. 647 The inexisting Wisdom 
of God the Father. 1874 — Lent. Sertn. 427 See the Ever- 
blessed Trinity, Each Person . . inexisting in the Other. 
Jnexistence 1 (inegzi *stens). [f. In- 2 + Exist- 
ence : see Inexistent aP and -ence.] The fact 
or condition of existing in something; inherence. 

2635 Pagitt Christianogr. 134 By reason of their mutuall 
inexistence. 1654 Warren Unbelievers 70 There was an 
inexistence, or being of all men in Adam. 2678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 559 These three Hypostases or Per- 
sons . . have a Mutual IIepcxwpj]<rts and 'Evurrapfts, Inexist- 
ence, and Permeation of one another. 2684 Boyle Min. 
JVaters 52 He.. may., be also inabled to discover the 
presence or inexistence of divers other Minerals. 2871 
Fraser Life Berkeley 422 Separate inexistence in percep- 
tion is one phase of the dualism of Berkeley. 

Xu existence Now rare. [f. In- 3 + Ex- 

istence : see Inexistent a. 2 and -ence. In mod.F. 
inexistence (Littre).] The fact or condition of not 
existing ; non-existence. 

2623 Cockeram 11, The not Being of a thing, Inexistence , 
Inessence. 3648 Boyle Seraph. Love (1660) 63 Our Inex- 
istence. .was a condition wherein nothing in us was capable 
of being a Motive of God’s love. 1722 Wollaston Relig. 

A T at. lit- 48 note, That way, which some Sceptics take to 
prove the inexistence of truth. 1725 Broome On Odyss. 
(J.) t He calls up the heroes of former ages from a state of 
inexistence to adorn and diversify his poem. 2830 W. Phil- 
lips Mi. Sinai 21. 422 Till . . Death drop stricken on his 
latest prey, To inexistence starved. 

t Inexrstency Obs . [f. In- 2 + Existency : 
see Inexistent aX and -ency.] - Inexistence 1 ; 
also (with pi.), something inexistent or inherent 
(cf. Existency 2). 

2674 Brevint Saul at Endor 382 This Moral Capacity is 
grown into a true Natural Inexistency or Conjunction. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 1 . 346 The ancients held 
forms, ideas, and truths, to be eternal.. in the Dmne Mind 
. . They were not God, nor attributes, nor yet distinct sub- 
stances but incxistencles in Him : which inextsteneywas 
a very convenient term, implying something that was Uotn 
a substance and not a substance, and so carrying the ad- 
vantages of either. 

t Inexistency 2 . Obs. [£ In- 3 + Existence: 
see Inexistent a.- and -ency.] * Inexistence 2 . . 
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1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xti. (1701) 485/2 The Dog- 
matists take away Hippocentaures, instancing them as 
examples of Inexistency. 

Inexistent (bniegzi'stent), o. 1 Also 7 -ant. 
[ad. late L. inexistent- em (Boethius), f. in- (Ik- 2 ) 
+ ex(s)islenl-em existing, Existent.} Existing or 
having its being in something else ; inherent. 

1553 "Bale Gardiners De yera Obed. F ij a, Both scrip- 
tures and reasons do alow it [the supreme head of the 
Church], as a thing inexistent vnto the name of a prince 
and of a king. 1678 Cudworth Intcll. Syst. 1. i. § 14- *5 
[tr. Aristotle] Empedocles and Democritus.. say that Gene- 
ration is not the Production of any new Entity, but only 
the Secretion of what was before Inexistant. _ 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 1901'he ideas of pain, ignor- 
ance, doubt, .too frequently inexistent in the minds of men. 

Inexi'stent, a . 2 ? Obs. [In- 3 . Cf. F. inex- 
istant (Littre), med. or mod.L. inexistens. ] Not 
existing; having no existence; non-existent. (In 
quot. 1 704, said of a state in which the person is 
as if non-existent.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xx. 263 They took a 
liberty to compound and piece together creatures of allow- 
able formes into mixtures inexistent. 1704 Steele Lying 
Lover v. i, Oh sleep.!.. Still in thy downy Arms embrace my 
Friend, Nor loose him from his inexistent Trance. 

Inexorability (ine^ksorabi'liti). [ad. L. in- 
exordbi/itas : see next, and -ITT.} The quality or 
character of being inexorable ; incapability of being 
prevailed upon by entreaty; relentless or rigid 
severity. 

1606 Dekker Sey. Shines, Shaving (Arb.) 41 Audacitie : 
Shifting: Inexorabilitie : and Disquietnesse of mind. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa # (i8xi) VIII. xi. 58 Violence and fierce 
wrath, and inexorability. 1847 Disraeli Tattered v. vi, 
^What sublime inexorability in the law ! 1874 Bushnell 

Forgiven. <?Lawii. 141 The dread inexorabilities of justice. 

Inexorable (ine’ksorab’l), a. ( sb .) [ad. L. in- 
exordbilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + exorabilis that can be 
entreated, Exorable ; perh. after F. inexorable 
(i5-i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Incapable of being 
persuaded or moved by entreaty; that cannot be 
prevailed upon to yield to request, esp. in the way 
of mercy or indulgence; not to be moved from 
one’s purpose or determination ; relentless, rigidly 
severe, a. Of persons, their actions or attributes. 

1553 Brende Q. Curtins 192 (R.) To declare . . ho we in- 
exorable bee was to such as hee wanne by force, ssgz 
Shaks. Rom. <5- Jut. v. iii. 38 More inexorable farre. Then 
emptie Tygers, or the roaring Sea. 1633 Marmion True 
Contpan. iv. v. Your excuse shall prevail ; We are not in- 
exorable upon extremity. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 
iii Death’s inexorable Doom. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 231 The Spaniards are., cruel, inexorable, 
uncharitable, voracious. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 1. ii, Her 
mouth spoke inexorable resolution. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. 
x. ii. 12 As if the uttermost farthing alone would mitigate the 
severity of the inexorable demand. 

b. fig. Of things (chiefly personified). 

1600 Holland Livy 45 (R.) Lawes . . are things deafe and 
inexorable. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. x, iv. 1. (1651) 213 
Lucian said of the gout, she was the queen of diseases, and 
inexorable. <x ^©Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Whs. (1753) 

1 1 . 196 [Destiny] is inflexible and inexorable. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. l x. (1872) I. 13 How entirely inexorable is the 
nature of facts. 

B. sb. A person who is inexorable. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iBxi) V. 257 The fair inexor- 
able is actually gone to church with Mrs. Bevis. 1818 Syd. 
Smith Whs. (1867) I. 238 Two .. most beautiful women .. 
who acted .. the part of inexorables. 

Inexorableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inexorable ; inexorability. 

1622 Donne Serm. 15 Sept. (1622) 14 An inordinate appre- 
hension of Gods anger, and his inaccessiblenesse, his inex- 
orablenesse. 1659 Gentl. Calling v. § 20 (16S4) 421 There 
are many., that far outgo him [the Unjust Judge] in in- 
exorableness of temper. # 1675 Burthogge Causa Dei 84 By 
reason of their Imbenignity, Inexorableness, and Inclemency. 
Inexorably (ine’ksorabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an inexorable manner ; so as not to 
be moved by entreaty ; relentlessly. 

3610 Healey St. A ug. Citic cf God 178 Coriolanus warring 
inexorably against his countrey. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 
4S2 To virtue still inexorably firm. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. 
xxxviiL (1869) II. 399 Justice inexorably requires the death 
of a murderer. 1B63 Geo. Eliot Romola xvii, He saw her 
standing inexorably aloof from him. 

t InexoTbitant, a. Obs. rare — [? f. In- 2 + 
Exorbitant; or ? merely an error for the latter.] 
1549 Compi. Scot. L 21 The inexorbitant extorsions that it 
[Rome] committit on the vniuersal varld. 

Inexpansible (ineksparnsibT), a. [IN- 3 .] 
Not expansible; incapable of being expanded. 

1878 Morley Diderot I.v.574 Because that superstition was 
incorporated in a strong and inexpansible social structure. 

Inexpansive (ineksparnsiv), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
expansive. 

x86. O. W. Holmes Hunt after ‘ Captain' in Pages fr. 
Old Vol . Life (1891) 48 General Wood still walked tne cor- 
ridors, inexpansive, with Fort McHenry on his shoulders. 

Inexpectable (inekspe*ktab*l), a. rare — 1 . 
[In- 3 .] Not to be expected. 

*6*5 Bp. Hall Strut. Thanksgiving Mortality Wks. 1837 
V. 223 What loud cries did beat on all sides at the gates of 
heaven 1 and with what inexpectable, unconceivable mercy 
were they answered 1 1721 in Baxley. 
Inexpe’ctancy. [In- 3 .] Absence of ex- 
pectancy ; the condition of not being expectant. 


1643 Herle A nsn\ Fernery Inexpectancy of reward in the 
discharge of that trust. 1885 E. F. Byrrne Entangled II. 
ii. i. 253 The empty inexpectancy of a vague moment. 

Inexpextant, a. [In- 3.] Not expectant; 
devoid of expectation. 

1853 C. Bronte Villette xiii, Loverless and inexpectant 
of love, I was as safe from spies in my heart-poverty, as 
the beggar from thieves in his destitution of purse. 1894 
J. Knight Garrick iii. 51 First appearance, before a thin, 
cold, inexpectant audience. 

Ill expect a' tion. [In- 3 .] Absence of expec- 
tation ; the fact of not expecting. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 1. [n.] v. (1628I 5 Three things are 
there which aggrauate a miserie and make an euill seeme 
greater then indeed it is : Inexpectation, Vnacquaintance, 
Want of Preparation. 

+ Inexpe’cted, a. Obs. [In- 3 . Cf. L. incx- 
speetdtus in same sense.] Not expected; unex- 
pected, unlooked-for. 

a 1586 Sidney A rcadia^ iv. (1622) 432 When Pyrocles. .saw 
his friend Musidorus, with the noble Lady Pamela in that 
inexpected sort returned. 1628 Br. Hall Righteous Mam- 
mon Wks. 723 Inexpected fall of markets. 1651 Howell 
Venice 127 Which strange and inexpected supply, .bred an 
amazement. 

Hence Inexpe*ctedly adv., unexpectedly; 
t Inexpe'ctedness. 

2612 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xx. iv, How could it bee 
otherwise, when those great spirits of hers, .finde themselves 
so inexpectedly suppressed. Ibid. xxx. vi, The inexpected- 
nesse of pleasing objects makes men many times the more 
acceptable. 1645 — Remedy Discontents 150 Comming in- 
expectedly to his Country-House. 1651 Howell Venice 125 
The Turksj passing by the Galeasses, were inexpectedly 
torn by their great shot. 

+ Ine*xp edible, a. Obs. rare*" 0 , [ad. late L. 
inexpedfbilis , f. in- (In- 3 ) + *expedibilis , from ex- 
pedite : see Expede.] 

1721 Bailey, Inexpedible , cumbersome, that one cannot 
rid himself of. 

Inexpe diene e (ineksprdiens). -Now rare. 
[See next and -ence.] = next. 

1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues tf V., Envious 170 Not for 
any incommoditie or inexpedjence. _ 1653 Dickson Psalms 
Pref. to Vol. II. (1834) I. p. viij The inexpedience of keeping 
me in bonds. 1831 Southey in Q. Rev. XLIV. 115 An argu- 
ment to prove the inexpedience of the punishment. 

Inexpediency (ineksprdiensi). [f. In- 3 + 
Expediency ; or f. Inexpedient ; see -ency.] The 
quality of being inexpedient; disadvantageousness, 
unadvisableness, impolicy. 

1641 (title) Certaine Reasons to prove the Unlawful n esse 
I and Inexpediency of all Diocesan Episcopacy, a 1663 
. Sanderson (J.), It concerneth superiours to look well to the 
expediency and inexpediency of what they enjoin in indif- 
| ferent things.^ 1785 Paley Mor. Philos, vi. v. (1827) 110/1 
It is not the rigour, but the inexpediency of laws and acts of 
authority, which makes them tyrannical. 1845 M c Cullocii 
Taxation n. xii. (1852) 390 The inexpediency of attempting 
to raise any considerable revenue by means of income-taxes. 

Inexpedient (inekspf'dient), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Expedient.] Not expedient; not advantageous, 
useful, or suitable in the circumstances ; unprofit- 
able, unadvisable, impolitic. 

1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues if V., Flatterer 117 If hee 
grant evill things inexpedient, or crimes errors, ne hath 
veelded much, a 1714 Burnet Hist . Ref. an. 1550 (R.), 
Hooper maintaining, that if it was not unlawful, yet it was 
highly inexpedient to_ use those ceremonies. <xi8o8Hurd 
Serin. Wks. Vtl. xlviii. (R.), They are indeed inexpedient, 
that is, unprofitable, unadvisable, improper in a great variety 
of respects, a 1832 Bentham Offic. Aptit. Wks. 1843 V. 297 
Nothing could be more correctly lawful : but .. few things 
would be more manifestly inexpedient. 1875 Jowett Plato 
" (ed. 2) I. 148 There are some things which may be inex- 
pedient, and yet I call them good. 

Hence Inexpe’diently adv. 1856 in Webster. 
flnexpe’ditate, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
expeditated. 

1644 Coke On Lift. iv. (1671) 298 margin , A man may claim 
to have dogs inexpeditate and hounds within the Forest. 

Inexpensive (inekspe-nsiv), a. [In- 3 .] 

1 . Not expensive or costly; involving little ex- 
pense ; cheap. 

.*837 [implied in Inexpensively], a 1846 Eclectic Rex>. 
cited by Worcester. 1859 Lang Wand. India 1S5, I re- 
solved upon taking a small bungalow for a shortperiod,and 
furnishing it in a mild and inexpensive manner. 1896 W. G. 
Woolcombe Pract. Work Physics lit. Pref., The apparatus 
required is inexpensive. 

2 . Not given to expenditure ; not extravagant. 

1859 Hawthorne Fr. j- It. Jmls. II. 273 The Swiss people 

are frugal and inexpensive in their habits. 

Inexpensively, adv . [f. prec. + -ly 2 , or f. 
In- 3 + Expensively.] In an inexpensive manner ; 
without much expense ; cheaply. 

1837^ R, B. Ede Pract. Client. 46 The grand secret of 
Chemistry, to those who would pursue it inexpensively, is 
the art of working on a minute scale. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. (1B79) 1 . v. 173 Such water can be softened in- 
expensively. 

Inexpe*nsiveness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inexpensive; cheapness. 

1864 Miss Yonge Trial I. 156 Leonard treated its in- 
expensiveness as a personal matter. _ 18 •jo Eng. Me eh. 

18 Afar. 660/2 The advantage .. is its simplicity and inex- 
pensiveness. 

Inexperience (inekspI°Tiens). [a. F. inex- 
perience (14G0 in Godef. Compi .), ad. late I„ in- 
experientia (TertulL), f. in- (In- 3 ) + experientia 


Experience.] Want of experience ; the condition 
of not haring been practically conversant with 
some department of study or work, or with affairs 
generally ; the want of adequate knowledge or skill 
resulting from this. 

1598 Florio, Inesperientia , inexperience, vnskilfulnes, vn- 
acquaintance. 1609 Daniel Civ. Wars Wks. (17x7) 207 The 
Inexperience of his Years Made him less skill’d in what was 
to he done. 1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697) 51 Those 
Failings which are incident to Youth and Inexperience. 
3769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 156 We .. are ready to allow for 
your inexperience. 1827 Lytton Pelham xlii, An authority 
to which nothing but the inexperience of the young could 
accede. 

Inexperienced (inekspI»Tienst), a. [In- 3] 
Not experienced; without experience; having no 
(or little) experience; lacking the knowledge or 
skill derived from experience. Const, in. 

1626 Gouce Serm. Digit. Chivalry § 18 Such as for want 
of former exercising were altogether inexperienced. 1776- 
96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1 . 116 T he inexperienced 
botanist k not likely to encounter them at the commence- 
ment of his progress. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xvi. 193 
We were not inexperienced in sledging over tne ice. 

Hence f Znexpe'riencedness Obs. rare , the state 
or quality of being inexperienced. 

1725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq . (1877) 3 x3 (D.) The damsel 
has three things to plead in .her excuse : the authority of 
her^ parents, the persuasion of her friends, and the inex- 
periencedness of her age. 

t Inexpedient, a. Obs. [ad. late L. inex- 
periens (Boethius), f. in- (In- 3 ) + experiens Expe- 
rient.] Not having experience ; = Inexperienced. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals m. 11. 273 He had but two 
Nephews ..who were j’oung, and inexperient in all kind of 
Politicks. 

Inexperime'ntal, a. rare . [In- 3.] Not 

founded on experiment. 

1798 Europ. Mag. in Spirit Pub, Jrnls. (1799) II. 93 So 
wonderfully sagacious is crude and inexperimenta! theory. 

+ Inexpe-rimenting, a . Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 
+ experimenting , pres. pple. of Experiment v. (Cf. 
F. inexpdrimentt wanting experience.)] Not in 
the habit of making experiments ; unenterprising. 

1746 Brit . Mag. 98 The Ignorance, or unactive inexpert- 
menttng Spirit of our Manufacturers. 

Inexpert (ineksp$Mt), a. {sb.) [a. OF. inex- 

pert, -e ( 14 - 16 th c. in Godef.), ad. L. inexpert-us 
untried, unexperienced, f. in - (In- 3 ) + expertus : 
see Expert a .] 

+ 1. Not having experience, without experience; 
inexperienced, unacquainted. Const, in, of. Obs. 
m c 1450 tr ^De Imitatione in. viii. 74 pei pat hip jit newe & 
ine.vperte in pe wey of god. 1526 Tjndale Heb. v. 13 Every 
man that is feed with mylke is inexpert in the worde of 
rightewesnes. a 1621 J. King in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxx. 8 Utterly inexpert of the way into so far a country. 
1697 Col. Rec. Peitnsyly. I. 519 The best of us all being but 
inexpert in mainie things relating to those affairs. [186a 
Lowell Biglerx P. Ser. n. 54 Himself, haply, not inexpert 
of evil in this particular.] 

2. Wanting the readiness, aptitude, or dexterity 
derived from experience ; not expert ; unskilled. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guil/eweau's Fr. Chimirg. 5/2 Although 
that theire Chvrurgian is wholy inexperte. 1612 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus 1. 6 They are not vnlike an inexpert musician. 
*739 Melmoth Fitzosb. (1763) 378 Inexpert in the man- 
agement of this sort of contests. 1808 J. Barlow Columb.V in. 
684 In counsel sage, nor inexpert in arms. 1871 Carlyle 
in Mrs. C.’s Lett. II. 157 Workmen honest though inexpert. 

B. sb. [mod., after Expert sb.] An inexpert or 
unskilled person ; opposed to Expert sb. 

x879^M c Carthy Ottm Times II. xx». 102 All these made on 
the mind of the ordinary inexpert a confused impression. 
1883 Ayierican VI. 371 A test examination for experts, a 
competitive examination for inexperts. ^ 

Hence Inexpe*rtly adv., in an inexpert way, un- 
skilfully; Inexpe'rtness, unskilfulness, want of 
expertness or dexterity derived from practice. 

1744 H. Walpole Lett. //. Mann (1834) I. _xcv. 328 The 
French pursued them outsailed them and missed them by 
their own inexpertness. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ea. 4) 
III. 431 In attempting the recovery of those who have been 
hung, and particularly who have inexpertly hung them- 
selves. 1897 Atlantic Monthly LXXIX. 126 Paddling in- 
expertly through a lake. 

Inexpiable (ine‘kspiab’1), a. [ad. L. inexpid- 
bilis inexpiable, implacable, f. in- (In- s ) + exptd- 
bilis Ex pi a bee. Cf. F. inexpiable ( 1 5-1 6th c. in 
Godef. Compi.).] 

1. Of an offence: That cannot be expiated or atoned 


for; of which the guilt cannot be done away, 

1570 Levins Manip. 4/26 Inexpiable, incxpiabtlts. 1609 
Holland Amur. Marcell. xxix. i. 352 This was in him a 
fault inexpiable. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, in. (1701) 93 '- 
Such as have used inexpiable deceit to wrong the public 
1728 Young Love Fame vr, Her lover must be sad lo pleasc 
her spleen ; His mirth is an inexpiable sin. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. x iv. ii. (1864) V. 54 One of the inexpiable offence* 
of the Latin church. , , 

2 . Of a feeling, etc. : That cannot be appeased 
by expiation ; implacable, irreconcilable. (Also 
transf. of an action.) , ... 

1598 Florio , Ines/iabile, inexpiable,.. vnmercifull.deadlie, 
marble-minded. 1600 Holland Atp'xxxm. xjvii. 851 > 

continued an endlesse and inexpiable vyarre with him alone 
still. 1671 Milton Samson S39 To raise in me ^ inexj laWe 
hate. x 79 t Burke Corr. (1844) HI - 4°4 Against the nobility 



INEXPIABLENESS, 


and gentry they have waged inexpiable war. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage . 44 The revolt of the outraged Libyan 
mercenaries, .which is known in history by the name of the 
* War without Truce ’ or the 1 Inexpiable war \ 

Hence Ine 4 xpiableness, the quality of being 
inexpiable; Ine'xpiably adv., in an inexpiable 
manner or degree, unpardonably. 

1650 R. Hollingworth Exerc. Usurp. Powers 36 The 
inexpiablenesse of his former facts. 1684 Earl Roscommon 
Ess. transl. Verse Poems (1780) 48 Excursions are inexpiably 
bad, And ’tis much safer to leave out than add. 1816 
Southey Ess. (1832) I. 357 This struggle so inexpiably and 
ineffaceably disgraceful for France. 1884 Chr. World 17 July 
54l/3 They were inexpiably wronged in the past. 
Inespiate (me*kspi/t), a. [ad. late L. incx- 
pidt-us (Augustine), f. in- (In- 3) + expidtus, pa. 
pple. of cxpidre to Expiate.] 

X. Not expiated or atoned for. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. IV. 733 That mantle of inexpiate dis- 
honour. 1876 Swinburne Erechtksus 1275 The unclean 
soul’s inexpiate hunted head. 

1 2. Un appeased : cf. prec. 2 . Obs. 
c 2612 Chatman Iliad ix. 493 To rest inexpiate were much 
too rude a part. 

Xne-xpiated, a. rare. [In- 3.] = prec. r. 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837)1. 457 The inexpiated sacrilege 
made a duty of revenge. 

In explainable (inekspl^-nab'l), a. rare. 
[In- 3.] That cannot be explained ; inexplicable. 

1623 Cockeram, Incxpianable , that cannot be explaned. 
x85r Mrs. Ouphant Last Mortimers vi. xv. (1862) 254 It 
was a dread, inexplainable pause. 1899 Daily Nevus 3 July 
7/2 One very curious phenomenon recorded by all the dia- 
grams, .is at present wholly inexplainable. 
t Ine’Xpleble, a- Obs. Also erron. inexple- 
able. [ad. L. inexplebilts , f. in- (In- 3j + *exp/e- 
bilis, f. explere to fill up : see Explete vi] That 
cannot be filled or satisfied ; insatiable. 

1569 Newton Cicero’s Olde Age 16 b, Which with such 
earnest seduiitie and inexpleble greediness I learned or 
rather snatched unto me. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos . vm. 
(1701) 322/2 An inexpleble desire of that which we want. 
1788 D. Gilson Senn. 507 That inexpleable desire after 
what is good and lovely. 

Hence *f Ine’xplcbly (erron. inexpleably) [cf. 
late L. inexplebiliter (Prosper)], insatiably. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 9 What were these Harpyes, but 
flatterers, delators, and the inexpleably covetous? 

Inexplicability (ine^ksplikabi-liti). [f. next : 
see -ity.J The quality of being inexplicable ; in- 
capability of being explained. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 513 The inexplicability 
of many allusions, especially in Taliesin. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronatis xxiii, The inexplicability which seemed to shroud 
the purposes and conduct of his new ally. 1856 Dove Logic 
Chr. Faith v, ii. 321 The very appearance of such inexplica- 
bility is a portion of the probation. 

b. (with an and fl.) Something inexplicable. 
1814 Scott Wav. xxiii, This is one of the inexplicabilities 
of human nature. 1865 Masson Rec. Grit . Philos. 395 He 
has had to assume an inexplicability, an inconceivability,, 
a paradox, as nevertheless a fact. 

Inexplicable (ine‘ksplikab’ 1 ), a. (adv.) and sb. 
[a. F. inexplicable (i 486 in Godef. Compl .), ad. L, 
inexplicabilis that cannot be unfolded or loosened, 
f. in- (In- 3) + explicdbilis Explicable.] 

A. adj. 1 1. Tbat cannot be unfolded, untwisted, 
or disentangled; inextricable; very intricate or 
complex. Obs. 

3 555 Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 49 Of the Mazes cauled 
Labyrinthi . . of knottes inexplicable . . and dyuers suche 
other portentous inuentions. 2602 Hollano Pliny II. 579 
Before. a man can come to the Labyrinth indeed which is 
so intricat and inexplicable. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
v. (1701) 239/1 He was busied, in surveying the inexplicable 
banks of Nilus. .and the winding compass of their Trenches. 

1 1837 Emerson Addr., Atner. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) II. 175 
There is never a beginning, there is never an end, to the in- 
explicable continuity of this web of God.] 

fb. tis adv. = Inexplicably. Obs . 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 49 The contynuelle thoughte 
wherinne she is Inexplycable occupyed. 

t 2. That cannot be 4 unfolded ' or expressed in 
words; inexpressible, indescribable. Obs. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 363 Flagel- 
lacyons and tormentes inexplycables without ende or without 
releasynge. 2552 Records Cast. Knoxul. (2556) 97 The in- 
explicable benefite of knowledge. 2622 Malynes Anc. 
Law-Merch. 431 The miseries and afflictions of imprison- 
ment are inexplicable and cannot bee concerned by any that 
haue not felt or had proofe thereof. 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (1704) 81 Fire.. a Subject or Utensil of so various and in- 
explicable use, 

3. That cannot be explained ; inscrutable, unin- 
telligible ; (in recent use) that cannot be accounted 
for, unaccountable. 

1S46 Gardiner Dcclar. Joye (Quarto ed.) 84 b, You turne 
the matteir so aboute, as it is inexplicable. 1570 Billingsley 
Euclid x. ix. 230 The matter . . obscure and hard, and in a 
maner inexplicable, x6ozSHAKS.//<z>/Mn,ii. 13 Inexplicable 
dumbe shewes. 2699 Burnet 39 Art. 1. (2700) 37 If God has 
declared this inexplicable thing concerning himself to us, 
we are bound to believe it. 2793 Beddoes Calculus 188 
Phenomena hitherto inexplicable in the animal and veget- 
able economy. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vi, The wooer had 
begun to hold the refusal of the damsel as somewhat capri- 
cious and inexplicable. 2860 Maury Phys. Gcog. Sea xiii. 
(Low) § 566 There were, in the depths of the sea, untold 
wonders, and inexplicable mysteries. 2879 Fr.oude Cxsar 
xv. 226 Still more inexplicable was the ingratitude of the 
aristocracy. 
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INEXPUGNABLE. 


B. sb. 1. Something that cannot be explained. 
(Usually in pi.) 

2745 Needham Microsc. Disc, Introd. 5 We may surely 
reckon it among the Inexplicables. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 
294 Miscellaneous sophisms of so puzzling a character that 
the old logicians called them the Inexplicables. 

2. pi. A vulgar euphemism for 1 trousers * : cf. 
inexpressibles. 

2836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz III. 257 He usually wore a brown 
frock coat without a wrinkle, light inexplicables without 
a spot. 

Ine*xplica‘bleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inexplicable ; inexplicability. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 158 Why are they so confounded 
at the inexplicableness of the circumstances ? 2754 Edwards 
Freed. Will 11. vii. 64 Not to insist .. on the Abstruseness 
and Inexplicableness of this Distinction. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Princ. 1. iii. § 22 The explanation of that which is 
explicable, does but bring out into greater clearness the in- 
explicableness of that which remains behind. 

Inexplicably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly ?.] In 
an inexplicable manner: +a. Inextricably, very 
intiicately; fb. Inexpressibly, indescribably; c. 
Inscrutably, unaccountably. 

1629 Bp. Hall Hypocrite Wks. (1634)361 What is their case ? 
Surely inexplicably, unconceivably fearefull. 2710 Berkeley 
Princ. Hum. Knoxul. § T52 The inexplicably fine machine 
of an animal or vegetable. 1824 Byron Lara 1. xvii, In him 
inexplicably mix’d appear’d Much to be loved and hated, 
sought and fear’d, 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Roast Pig, 
A bundle of virtues and vices, inexplicably intertwisted. 

Inexplicant (ine*ksplikant), a. nonce-zvd. [f. 
In- 3 + L. explicdnt'cm , pres. pple. of explicdre to 
Explicate.] Not explicating or explaining; giv- 
ing no explanation. 

2825 Lamb Vision of Horns , Tired with the fruitless chase 
of inexplicant analogies. 

t In explicate (ine-ksplik #), , a. Obs. [In- 3 : 
cf. late L. inexpliedt-us unexplained, inexplicilus 
not unfolded.] Not to be disentangled ; very in- 
tricate; — Inexplicable 1 . 

2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. vi. § 102. 509 Hee built . . 
an intricate Labyrinth at Woodstocke and therein bestowed 
this his pearle of esteeme, vnto whose closet (for the in- 
explicate windings) none could approach but the King 
himselfe. 

+ ItiG’xplieate, v. Obs . rare— 1 . [Loosely or 
erroneously used for Explicate v. 2 a.] trans. To 
disentangle. 

2653 E. Chiseniiale Cath. Hist. 280 Alexander, .doubting 
if he should not inexplicate it [the Gordian knot] that it 
might be reputed as an evidence. .of his bad fortune to 
come, with his sword cut it asunder. 

Inexplicit (inekspli’sit), a. [In- 3. Cf. L. 
inexplicitus in same sense.] Not explicit; not 
definitely expressed or expressive; not clear in 
terms or statement. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration, jfud. Evid. (1827) I. 216 You 
have yourself, though in an obscure and inexplicit way .. 
been delivering to me a proposition. 2847 J. Hardy in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 256 The description.. is.. inex- 
plicit. 2886 Sat. Rev. 20 Feb. 245 The grumbles were in- 
explicit and almost inarticulate. 

So Inexpli'citly adv . ; Inexpli’citness. 

*775 R- Chandler Trav. Greece (1823) II. 130 Two struc- 
tures yet remain, either omitted or mentioned inexplicitly 
by Pausanias. . 2869 A. W. Potts Lat. Pr. Comp. (2870) 2 
Indistinctness, inexpUcitness..were faults which excluded 
a writer from the list of literary’ men. 2872-3 Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 6x0 Saying a great deal in brief 
compass, and with all the entailed consequences of inex- 
plicitness. 

Inexplorable (ineksploo'rab’l), a. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be explored ; inscrutable. 

2646 Buck Rich. Ill, ut. 82 It was the Kings owne im- 
moveable and inexplorable doome. 1802-22 Bentham 
Ration. Jud. Evid. (1827; IV. 1 A blind inexplorable laby- 
rinth. 2834 Wilson Dissert. Reasonableness Chr. viii. 271 
The inexplorable infinity of his grace. 

Inexplosive (ineksplowsiv), a. [In- 3.] Not 
explosive ; not liable to or capable of explosion. 

2867 Howells Venet. Life (ed. 2) xvii. To enjoy them- 
selves in the mild, inexplosive fashion [ed. i, 1866 unexplo- 
sive manner] which seems to satisfy Italian nature. 2884 
American y\W. 38 The inexplosive materials of which 
dynamite is compounded. 

Inesposable (inekspoirzabl), a. rare— 1 , [f. 
In- 3 + expos able, from Expose v. + -able.] Not 
capable of being, or liable to be, exposed. 

26x8 T. Adams Sertn. Rage Oppress. Wks. i86r 1. 83 .Those 
whom nature or art, strength or sleight, have made inexpos- 
able to easy ruin, may pass unmolested. 

Inexpo-sure (ineksppu^&i). rare— 1 . [In- 3 .] 
‘A state of not being exposed '. 

2828 Webster cites Med. Repos. 

Iaxexpre’ss, a. rare — 1 . [In- 3 .] Not defi- 
nitely expressed ; not explicit : cf. Express a. 3 . 

2872 Morley Crit. Misc. 277 Great work enough has been 
done. . by men whose recognition was informaland inexpress. 

Inexpre'SSed, a. rare. [In- 3.] Unexpressed. 

2821 T. G. Wainewright Ess. g Crit. (1880) 186 For the 
inexpressed purpose of deforming [etc.]. 

Inexpressible (inekspre-sib 1 !), a. and sb. 
[I.Y- 3.] 

A. adj. That cannot be expressed in words ; un- 
utterable, unspeakable, indescribable. (Often as an 
emotional intensive : cf. ineffable.) 

2625 Donne Serm. iii. 22 Thou shalt feele the Ioy of his 


third birth in thy soul most inexpressible this day. 1667 
Milton P. L. vm. 213 Ere mid-day arriv’d In Eden, distance 
inexpressible By Numbers that have name. 1722 Addison 
Sped. No. 159 r S, I gazed with inexpressible Pleasure on 
these happy Islands. . 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(1816) I. 224-5 It > s with inexpressible concern, that I find 
myself called upon . . to be the accuser of such a man. 2860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiii. 166 Its seclusion gives it an inex- 
pressible charm. 

B ..sb. L Something inexpressible. (In quot. 
1846 with punning allusion to next sense.) 

2652 Benlowes Theopk. 11. vi. 24 Praise best doth Inex- 
pressibles expresse. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852J 73 
■ A pair of standard footmen seems to be the real pair of 
inexpressibles. 

, 2.//. ( colloqi) Breeches or trousers. (Orig. euphe- 
mistic : cf. zneffables, inexplicables , unmentionables.) 

1790 Wolcott tP. Pindar) Rowland for OliverVlUs. 1795 
II. 154 (Farmer) I’ve heard, that breeches, petticoats, and 
smock, Give to thy modest mind a grievous shock, And that 
thy brain (so lucky its device) Christ’neth them inexpres- 
sibles, so nice. 1793 Gibbon Let. 11 Nov. 2800 Helen 
Bedingfeld in yerningham Lett. (1896) I. 196 A pair of 
old inexpressibles . . contained seven thousand Guineas ! . . 
deposited in so vulgar a Garment. 2809 Farmers' Mag. X. 
500 A fine lady can talk about her lover’s inexpressibles, 
when she would faint to hear of his breeches. iZjsSpedator 
(Melbourne) 12 June64/i The episcopal inexpressibles . . for 
obvious reasons will be unsuited to lay legs. 

Hence InexpressibiTity, Inexpre’ssibleness, 
the quality of being inexpressible. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Inexpressibleness. 2826-7 De Quincey 
Lessing Wks. 1859 XIII. 249, 1 do not admit the inexpressi- 
bility of paternal grief. 1869 Sturgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. x.\i. 1 
Our joy should have some sort of inexpressibleness in it. 
Inexpressibly (inekspre’sibli), adv . [f. prec. 
+ -LY ~.] In an inexpressible manner or degree ; 
beyond expression ; unutterably, unspeakably, in- 
describably. (Often as an emotional intensive.) 

a 2660 Hammond (J.), God will protect and reward all his 
faithful servants in a manner and measure inexpressibly 
abundant. 27x2 Steele Sped. No. 75 T 8 Something so 
inexpressibly Graceful in his Words and Actions. <12797 

H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) I. vii. 212 The King was 
inexpressibly alarmed. 1B60 Tyndall Glac. 1, ii. 17 'I' be 
final echos being inexpressibly soft and pure. 1875 \V. 
Collins Q. 0/ Hearts 21 You terrify me so inexpressibly 
that I shall be glad to get rid of you. 

Ine^pre ssion. nonce-wd. • [In- 3 .] Want 
or absence of expression. 

2796 Coleridge Let. to Thrlwall 19 Nov. in Lett. (1895) 
280 ’Tis a mere carcass of a face ; flat, flabby, and expres- 
sive chiefly of inexpression. 

Inexpressive (inekspre-siv), a. [In- 3. Cf. 
F. inexpressif c. in Godef.).] 

1. =t Inexpressible, arch. (In modern wt iters 
prob. in imitation of Shaks. A. Y. L. iii. ii. 10 , or 
M ilton Lycidas 1 76 , where unexpressive is the word.) 

2652 Benlowes Theopit. v. xxxix. 72 On the Vision inex- 
pressive rayes did wait 1744 Akenside Pleas, /mag. 
j. 124 Then the inexpressive strain Diffuses its inchant- 
ment. 2794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 298 To mortal ken 
he dares unveil The inexpressive form in semblance, frail. 
2856 Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh vii. 730 Those soft-winged 
eyes. .’Twixt trembling lids of inexpressive joy. 2866 j. H. 
Newman Gerontius (1874) 14, 1 feel in me An inexpressive 
lightness and a sense Of freedom. 

S. Not expressive ; not expressing a meaning, 
feeling, character, etc. ; wanting in expression. 

2744 Akensioe Pleas . Imag. m. 285 To behold, in lifeless 
things, The inexpressive semblance of himself. Of thought 
and passion. 2762 Lloyd Prol. Hecuba (R.), O ! glorious 
times, whCh actors thus could strike. Expressive, inexpres- 
sive, all alike ! 2792 Robertson India App.- 280 Finished in 
a stile considerably superior to the hard inexpressive manner 
of the Egyptians. 2834 Medvvin Angler in Wales I. 239 
His features are inexpressive of intellect. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
Eng. Char. (1852) 252 That. blank and inexpressive vacuity, 
which an able diplomatist is careful to assume as a vizard. 
c 2860 Faber Old Labourer x, His inexpressive eye. 

Inexpressively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 

I. Inexpressibly, indescribably. Obs. or arch. 

2809 Susan I. 217 The notes were wild, but inexpressively 

sweet. 2R40 Poe Pit $ Pendulum Wks. 1864 I. 319, I felt 
very — oh, inexpressively, sick and weak. 

2. Not expressively; with out-expressive power. 
2823 Bentham Not Paul 236 The name, so inexpressively 
rendered, in the English, by the word Deacons. 2693 
Athenaeum 27 May 663/3 The idea here is a good one; 
but how inexpressively . . it is indicated ! 

Inexpre’ssiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inexpressive; want of expres- 


iveness. 

2816 Bentham Chreslom. Table I. Wks. 1843 VIII. 4° Th e 
ctitiousness, and hence the inexpTessiveness, or rather the 
iisexpressiveness, of the language. 2833 Hook Parsons 
laughter (1847) 260 A countenance of immovable inexpres- 
veness. 2882 H. Tames Portr. Lady liv, Pity for the poor 
Oman’s inexpressiveness, her want of regret, of aisappomt- 
ient, came back to her. . 

T Ine'sprimable, a. Obs. ran. [a. r. tncx- 
rimable ( 16 th c. in H. Estienne), f. tn- (IN- •>) + 

•cprimer to express.] Inexpressible. 

U1577 Gascoigne Htarbes , Wetdxs, etc. k.. (1587)236 
louer being charged with inexpnmnble joyes. 

Inexpugnable (inekspr-gnabl), <7. fa. ?• 
uxptirnaFU ( 14 th c. in Littre St,pp/.), *d.L. tn- 
xputmabilis, f. in- (Ik- 3 ) + expuptblnhs Exruc- 
able. 1 That cannot be taken by assault or 
orm; incapable of being overcome, subdued, or 
rerthrown by force ; impregnable, invincible. 



IN EXPU GKABLENESS. 


INPACIXiITATE. 


a. lit. of a fortress, an army, etc. 

1490 Caxton Entydos Prol. 10 TYoye the graunte, and 
many other places stronge and inexpugnable haue ben be- 
sieged sharpely & assay led. 1533 More Anna. Poysoned 
Bk. Wks. 1062/1 How the inexpugnable wallesof Jericoyere 
ouerthrowen. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 23 The inex- 
pugnable armies prepared against hym. 1658 Hist. Chris- 
tina Queen of Sivedland 292 The Castle of Besen . . seated 
on a craggy mountain, which renders it inexpugnable. 1787 
Hist. Eur. in Ann. Keg. 79/2 Convinced at length .. that 
this empire was inexpugnable. 1849 Grote Greece 11. lix. 
V. 249 Syracuse . . had not only become inexpugnable, but 
had assumed the aggressive. 

b. Jig. of a statement, argument, principle, de- . 
sire, disposition, quality, condition, etc., or of a 
person in reference to his principles or disposition : 
That cannot be overthrown or overcome. 

*11535 More Agst. Tyndall 11. Wks. 662 By some of hys 
own argumentes . . he .. maketh it rather more strong, and 
proueth it playn inexpugnable. 1590 Barrough Meth. 
Physick 1. xv. (1639) 24 An inexpugnable desire of sleeping. 
1662 Gunning Lent Fast 218 By Fasting, the three Children 
also were found.. inexpugnable by the Babylonians. *1x734 
North Exavt. in. vi. § 85 The inexpugnable good Will of 
the Parliament at that Time was the Preservation of the 
King. 1865 Mill Exam. Hamilton 34 His arguments seem 
to me very far from inexpugnable. 1894 Mrs. H.Ward Mar. 
cella II. 4 A certain inexpugnable dignity surrounded him.. 

Hence Inexpugma'bi'lity, Inexpugnableness, 
the quality of being inexpugnable, impregnability; 
Inexptrgnably adv., impregnably, invincibly. 

165 3 H. More Confect. Cabbal. App. (1662) v. v. 12Z In- 
compossibilityand Incommensurability that is inexpugnably 
lodged up in the perverse and unreclaimable Hyle. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, In exbugnab len css. 3821 Craig Led. Drain- 
ing viii. 437 Fixing those transactions inexpugnably in your 
minds. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. v. (1872) VI. 3 What 
silent courage, or private inexpugnability of mind, was in 
him. 1871 Morley Crit. Misc. 140 He was . . persuaded of 
the general justice and inexpugnableness of the orthodox 
system. 1881 Stevenson in Longin . Mag. Apr. 680 Of one 
thing I am inexpugnably assured. 

+ Inexpngnate, a. Obs. rarer l . Sad. L. in - 
expugndt-us unconquered : see In- 3 and Expug- 
Nat.] Unconquered. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 6 Then gnashing Spirits That 
howling waile, Hells inexpugnat merits : Where’s all your 
gentry’ ? 

Inexpungible, -geable (inekspzrndsfb'I, 
-ab’l), a. [f. In- 3 + *expungible , f. Expunge z>.] 
That cannot be expunged or obliterated ; indelible. 

1888 R. Howling Miracle Gold III. xxxiv. 135 With in- 
expungeable features of the dwarf sharp limned upon his 
smarting sight. 1896 Chicago Advance 20 Feb. 264/3 The 
law is on the statute book of human thought, inexpungible. 

+ Ine'xputable, a. Obs. rare- [a<l. L. in. 
cxputabilis incalculable, f. in- (In- 3) + exputare 
to reckon : see -BLE.] 

1623 Cockeram, Inextu tabic, not to bee numbred. 

f Inexsa’turable, inexat-, a. Obs. rare 
[ad. L. inexsaturabilis ( inexatur -), f. in- (Ik- 3) + 
exsaturabilis, f. exsaturare to Exsatukate.] Inca- 
pable of being satisfied ; insatiable. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Inexaturable. 
t Inexsa’turatea, inexaturated, a. Obs. 
rare — °. [In- 3 ; see Exsatukate.] 

1658 Phillips, Inexaturated , not to be filled or satisfied, 
of an unsatiable appetite. 

t Inexsu’perable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 
exsitperdbilis ; see In- 3 and Exsuperable.] That 
cannot be overcome. 

1623 Cockeram, Inexuperdble , not to bee passed ouer. 
3656 Blount Glossogr., Inexuperable, that cannot be passed 
or overcomej invincible. 3659 H. More Immort. Soul 1. ix. 
(1662) 37 [His] inexuperable confidence of the truth of the 
Conclusion. 

Ine’Xtant, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not extant; no 
longer existing. 

1831 Fraser’s Mag. IV. 541 The poem .. is supposed to 
have for its basis one yet older, and for some time inextant. 
Inexte'nded, a. rare. [In- 3.] Unextended ; 
without extension. 

1739 Watts Proof Separate State i, If they suppose it 
[the soul] to be inextended, or to have no parts or quantity, 

I confess I can have no manner of idea of the existence or 
possibility of such an inextended being without conscious- 
ness or active power. 1897 M. Dziewicki Wyclif's ‘ De 
/.*^*V<T’(WyclifSoc.) III. Introd. 19 Even Averrhoes 1 posi- 
tion, viz., that they exist, but with less intensity of being, 
would be contrary to the system of inextended points. 
Ibid. 23 Movement indeed, though inextended in itself, is 
extended in the body which moves. 

+ Inextemsed, a. Obs. rare—', [f. med. or 
mod. L. inextens-us (f. in- (In- 3) + extensus Ex- 
tense a.) + -ed 1.] Without extension. 

1604 T. Wright Passions vi. 300 How can the Soule ex- 
tend itselfe thorow the whole body, being a Spirit indi- 
visible, inextensed ! 

Inextensibi’lity. rare. [f. next : see -ITT. 
Cf. F. inexlettsibiliU (Littre).] The quality of 
being inextcnsible. 

1829 Hat. Philos. I. Mechanics 11. viii. 32 _(U. K. S.) This 
power of transmitting pressure in the direction of its length, 
is not owing to the flexibility of the rope, but to its inex- 
tensibjljty. 2847-0 Todd Cprd. Anat. IV. 512/2. Its inex- 
tensibility admirably adapting it to., mere passive resist- 
ance. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 448. 

In extensible (inekste’iisib’l), a. [In- 3 ; cf. 
1*’. inextcnsible (Uuffon).] Not extensible; inca- 
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pable of extension ; that cannot be stretched or 
drawn out in length. 

3840 Lardner Georn. 307 A heavy body . . attached to a 
flexible and inextensible stringy 1853 J. H. Jellett (title) 
On the Properties of Inextensible Surfaces. 1881 A then- 
seunt 2 July 16/3 He starts with the assumption that the 
density of the luminiferous ether is constant (in other words 
that the ether is inextensible and incompressible). 
Inextension (inekste-njan). rare. [In- 3.] 
Want of extension ; unextended state. 

1827 J. Feaun in E. H. Barker Parriana (1828] I. 632 The 
inextension of the mind. 

Inexte’nsive, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not exten- 
sive, small. 

1890 Scots Observer 2s Jan. 269/1 The public., will no 
doubt clamour for his in extensive volume. 

In extenso : see In Lat.prep. 
InextcrminaEle, a. rare. [ad. L. (post- 
class.) incxterminabilis : see In- 3 and Extermin- 
ate.] 

f 1. Having no possible end ; interminable, end- 
less. Obs. rare. 

3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 145 Continuall, nay 
rather inexterminable vowes..unto 3’our services. 1668 H. 
More Diy. Dial. n. Contents LI va, That there is an ever- 
anticipative Eternity and inexterminable Amplitude that 
are proper to the Deity onely. 

2. * That cannot be exterminated/ 

a 3828 Rush cited in Webster. 

In extract, a. rare. [ad. L. inexstinet-us 
(Ovid) : cf. In- 3 and Extinct.] Unextingtiished. 

3623 Cockeram, Inextinct, Inextinguable, not to bee 
quenched. 1823 J* Wilson Trials Marg. Lyndsay xxxi, 
In which he had not supposed such a capacity of love had 
yet remained inextinct. 1832 F?-aser's Pfag.Vl. 402 Man’s 
high hope and inextinct desire. 

•f ln.extrn.gui'ble, a. Obs. [a. F. inextin- 
gnible (15th c. in Hatz. -Darm.), or ad. L. inexstin- 
guibilis : see In- 3 and Extingbible.] =next. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxviii. (MS. Digby) If. 334/1 
bat was by crafte made in extinguible For it ne my3t.. 
Nei)>er be queynt wHyinde, tempest, ne reyn. 3502 Atkynson 
tr. De I mitatione Hi. lxiiL 256 They brenne in soule with the 
ardoure of inextynguyble charyte. 1594 Mirr. Policy 186 
The inextinguible fire of ciuile war. 1604 T. Wright Pas- 
sions vi. 325 Those inextinguible flames of infernall femaces. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 142 This infinite inextinguible 
thirst after terrene goods. 

Inextinguishable (ineksti'qgwijab’l), a. [f. 
In- 3 + Extinguishable.] That cannot be extin- 
guished (in various senses of the verb) ; unquench- 
able, indestructible, etc. 

^In ‘inextinguishable laughter’, an echo of the Homeric 
dtrgctTToy yeAws, Iliad 1. 599. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xlv. (Percy Soc.) 2x8 In heaven 
and hell I am continually Withouten ende to be inextinguis- 
sible. z66x Morgan Sph. Gentry 1. iv. 40 And to shew his 
inextinguishable light and heat they used to maintain a per- 
petual fire upon their altars. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 2x7 So 
.. together rush’d Both Battels maine, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage. 3791 Cowper Iliad 1. 739 
Heav’n rang with laughter inextinguishable. 1815 Scott 
Guy M. ii, The efforts of the professor . . were totally in- 
adequate to restrain the inextinguishable laughter of the 
students. 18x6 Southey in Q. Rev. XVI. 239 An impulse 
of . . the most inextinguishable hope was excited in every 
heart. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. It. (i860) 387 What an inex- 
tinguishable titter that time spared not celestial visages. 
x86x Maine Anc. Law v. (1876) 126 Primitive law considers 
the. .family groups, as perpetual and inextinguishable. 

Hence InextPng’uisha'bleness (Bailey vol. II, 
172 7) ; Inextinguishably adv. 

i8zt Shelley Epipsych. 82 The Moon Burns, inextinguish- 
ably beautiful. 1883 Harter's Mag. Aug. 464/2 She burst 
out crying inextinguishably. 

I nexti 'll crushed, a. [In- 3.] Not extin- 
guished ; stilt burning ; unextinguislied. 

_ 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 174 Ye Stars, that beam with 
inextinguished brilliancy through the midnight sky. 1823 
J. Wilsou Trials Marg. Lyndsay xliii, That feeling, per- 
haps, had inextinguished love below it. _ 2863 Bates Nat . 
Amazon ix. (1864) 271 Having found the inextinguished fire 
of their last encampment. 

Inextirpable (inekstaupab’l), a. [ad. L. in- 
cxstirpabilis (Pliny), f. in- (In- 3) + exstirpare to 
Extirpate: cf. F. inextirpable (i 5-1 6th c.] That 
cannot be extirpated or entirely rooted out. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1673 O. Walker Educ. i. zx All these, 
indulged and accustomed, grow stronger, and at last inex- 
tirpable. 1838 Chalmers JVks. XII. 137 An inextirpable 
disease. 

Hence Inexti-rpableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
t InextoTlible, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + *ex- 
tollibte from Extol v.] That cannot be extolled. 

1772 Nugent Hist. Friar Gerund II. 337 Our inextollible 
Friar Gerund remained alone. 

In extremis : see In Lai. prep. 
Inejxtricabi'lity. rare. [f. next : see -itt. 
Cf. F. inextricabiliU (Littre).] The quality or 
state of being- inextricable. Also with an and pi. 
An instance of this, a situation, etc. from which 
one cannot extricate oneself. 

3834 H. OJBrien Round 7 '01 vers Irel. 444 Taking them, 
as his clue, into a labyrinth of inextricability. *847 Med- 
win Shelley I. 187 Spain has emancipated herself from the 
inextricability of the chain. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. x. 
(1872' IX. 186 He .. fell partly .. into drinking, as the solu- 
tion of his inextricabilities. 

Inextricable (ine-kstrikab’l), a. [ad. L. r/r- 


extrTcdbilis that cannot be disentangled or disen- 
gaged, from which one cannot disengage oneself, 
inexplicable (f. in - (In- 3) + cxtricare to Extri- 
cate) ; perh. immed. a. F. inextricable (15th c. in 
Iiatz.-Darm.).] 

1. From which one cannot extricate oneself; esp. 
so intricate or complicated that no means of exit 
can be discovered. 

a. Of places, esp. a labyrinth or maze. Also^. 
_ 1555 Eden Decades 260 It causeth marysshes and quamyres 
inextricable and dangerous both for horse and man. 1572 
Bossewell Armorie 11. 49 Of the Labyrynthe, or of th’ 
obscure and inextricable buyldinge which Minos . . caused 
Dedalus . . to make. 1603 Knolles Hist. 'Turks (1638) 95 
The cuts and channels, .winding in and out with a thou.«and 
inextricable twinings, inclosed them. 1720 Waterland 
Eight Serm. 268 Lest. .we.. lose our selves in inextricable 
Mazes. 2818 Jas. Mill B?Ht. India II. iv. i. 54 A road 
among the woods which they would have found inextricable. 

b. Of a state or condition : That cannot be 
escaped or got free from. 

357 6 Fleming Panopl. E/ist. 16 z [They] cast themselves 
. . into millions of . . daungers in manner inextricable. 1616 
Jackson Creed vm. viii. § 2 The crooked by-paths which 
tend to death, and inextricable misery. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 528 God. .ordaind thy will By nature free, not over- 
rul'd by Fate Inextricable, or strict necessity. 1712 E. 
Cooke Voy. S. Sea 241 That he should run himself into in- 
extricable Danger by going on. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. tp It. 
fmls. I. 136 The LaocoOn. .is such a type of human beings, 
struggling with an inextricable trouble. 

2. Of a knot, coil, etc. : That cannot be un- 
ravelled, disentangled, or untied. Also transf 

1610 B. Jonson Alch . v. ii, To deceive him .. that would 
break Such an inextricable tie as ours was. 3728 Venf.er 
Sincere Penit. Pref. 7 Compassed about by the strongest and 
most inextricable bonds of iniquity. 1829 Scott Guy M. 
Introd., The knot of the accursed sophistry became more 
inextricable in appearance, at least to the prey whom its 
meshes surrounded. 

b. Of a grasp : That cannot be loosened or de- 
tached. 

1847 7 . Wilson Chr. North (1857) I. 138 Catching an in- 
extricable hold of every wall they can reach. 

*t 3. Of a problem : Incapable of being solved. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 147 The Scribes. . in cer- 
tain e niceties, and scrupulous questions, sometimes inextric- 
able. 3660 Wills ford Scales Comm. 138 An exact propor- 
tion betwixt the Diameter and Circumference is inextric- 
able to Art. 1664 H. More Myst. Into. 215 A Problem too 
curious to enquire into, but not altogether inextricable. 

4. Intricately involved, confused, or perplexed; 
incapable of being cleared up or put straight. 

1655 Fuller C/t. Hist. 11. v. § 3 In this Story there is an 
inextricable Errour in point of Chronology. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol. ll. 1. 157 If this be Nature with you, you cast 
your self into inextricable difficulties to know what you say. 
3748 Anson's Voy. lit. ix. 394 To embroil his Commodore in 
an inextricable squabble with the Chinese Government. 3849 
Macaulay Hist. Eug. ii. I. 159 The ecclesiastical polity of 
the realm was in inextricable confusion. 

5. Intricate, elaborate, exquisitely wrought, rare. 

1693 Ray Creation 11. (1692) 93 What force and strength 

was requisite, there being in them such inextricable Perfec- 
tion [a transl. of Pliny’s phrase, inextricabilis perfect to], 
1799 Han. More Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) I. 34 A net of such 
exquisite art and inextricable workmanship. . 1851 Ruskin 
Stones Vcn. (1874) I.. 328 The inextricable richness of the 
fully developed Gothic jamb and arch. 

Hence Ine'xtricablsness. 

1624 Donne Devotions 122 There is no perplexity in thee, my 
God, no inextricablenesse in thee. 1727 in Bailey vol. II- 

Inextricably (ine*kstrikabli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -lt 2.] In an inextricable manner ; beyond all 
possibility of being disentangled or extricated. 

3598 Drayton Rosamond to K. Henry AnnoL. Vaults 
arched and walled with brick and stone, almost inextric- 
ably wound one within another. 1602 Ray Dissol. World 
134 The Sun may ‘be _so inextricably inveloped by the 
maculx, that he may quite lose his light. 1725 PorE Odyss. 
vm. 342 Th’ intanghng snares deny (Inextricably firm) tjie 
pow’r to fly. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, IIL xii. 268 Politics 
was now inextricably connected with religion. 3887 J ; S. 
Banks Man. Chr. Dodr. 11. iii. 178 In Jthe Roman teaching 
. . truth and error are subtly and inextricably interwoven. 

t Ine*xtricate, a. Obs. rare “ \ [f. In- 3 + 
L. cxlricdl-ns pa. pple. : see Extricate vj Not 
to be disentangled ; involved, tangled, intricate. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xi. 389 But the_ equal fate Of God 
withstood his stealth ; inextricate Imprisoning bands. 
Inexuperable, variant of Inexsuperable. 

+ Ineye (insr), v. Obs. Also 5 eneye. [f. In- 2 
(En-) + Eye, after L. in oat hire.] tram. To put 
an eye or bud into (the bark of a tree) ; to inocu- 
late, to propagate by inoculation ; =Bun ^.5. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Ilusb, vm. 53 The figtre now teneye hit 
is no wronge. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. si I-et sag® experi- 
ence teach thee all the Arts Of Grafting and In-cycing. 

t Infa’bricated, a. Obs. rare- 0 . [1n- 3 *J 
Not fabricated, un wrought. 

3623 Cockeram , Infabricated, Vnwrought. 3721 Bailey. 
Infabricated , not well wrought, rough. 1775 Ash, Infobri- 
cated , slightly put together. 1828 in Webster. 

t Infaci’litate, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. In * 3 + 
Facilitate v.J tram. To render difficulty 
1649 Blithe Eng. Ivtprov. fm/r. ix.(r653 # ) 50 The discovery 
of some of those hindrances or rubs that either hinder or in- 
facilitate this work of Fen-drayning. 

Infmdation, obs. erron. form of InfeudatioN. ( 



INFAIL ABLE. 

t Infai'lable, a. Obs. Also 7 infaillible. 
[In- 3 . Partly, at least, a. F. infaillible (15th c.).] 
Not liable to fail ; unfailing; reliable; infallible. 

1561 Eden Arte of Nauig. Pref. CCij, Certain infaile- 
able sygnes and tokens of the same. Ibid. A ij b, Infaylable 
principles. 1631 Denison Heav. Bang. 47 Liuely and in* 
faillible signes of the presence of Christ. Ibid . 106 A few. . 
infaillible markes, wherby we may know whether wee haue 
receiued Christ, 

Infair : see Infare sb . 

Infaisable, obs. form of Infeasible. 

+ Infarthflll, a. Obs . rare - 0 . [In- 3 .] = 

Unfaithful. Hence flnfaPthfulness. 

16S8 Norris Theory Love 164 It oftentimes receives, a 
Denomination from the sensuality, but never from the in* 
justice, infaithfulness, or the like. 

Infall (i*nf§l). [f. In adv. 11 d + Fall sb. ; = 
Ger. einfall \ Du. invat, hostile incursion.] 

1 . An inroad, attack, incursion, or descent upon 
an army, town, etc., or into a country. Now rare. 

1645 Cromwell Let. 25 Apr. in Carlyle , A party of the Earl 
of Northampton’s Regiment.. came to make an infalj upon 
me. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vu. § 322 The garrison at 
Hull had many strong infalls into the country. 1679 in 
Wodrow Hist. Suffer. C/t. Scot. (1722) II. 54 At the Infal 
upon Glasgow. 1894 Atkinson Old Whitby 67 The piratical, 
predatory raids or infalls — we can hardly dignify them by 
calling them invasions — from the side of the sea.. 

2 . The place where the water enters a reservoir, 
canal, etc. Cf. outfall. 

1863 Daily Tel. 6 Apr., The puddling was not put in for 
about 300 feet at the infall, and about 150 feet at the out- 
fall, the ground forming, in fact, a natural bank. 

3 . The falling of a stream, road, etc. into an- 
other; junction, confluence. 

1895 Crockett” Men of Moss Hags xlvii. 334 It was near 
the infall of the road from Loch Dee that we first got sight 
of those we sought. 

t Inf alia* cions, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
fallacious or deceptive, 

1677 Grew Exf>. Solut. Salts i. § 10 In. .this Experiment, 
two things, to render it infallacious, are to be noted. 

Infallen (rnifgden),///. a. [f. In adv. 1 1 b + 
Fallen.] That has fallen in. Cf. Fall v. 58 b. 

1882 B'ham Weekly Post 8 Apr. 3/4 Due to the covering 
up by the infallen rock of certain submarine cavities* 

Infallibilism (infarlibiliz’m). [f. as next + 
-ism.] The -principle of the infallibility of some 
person or thing, esp. of the Pope. 

1870 Sat. Rev. 2 Apr. 443 The present Archbishop of West- 
minster. .having learnt infallibilism at Rome,, .was put over 
the heads of English Catholics by the Pope, against their 
will. 1895 Boyd Carpenter Led. Preach. 200, 1 would not 
have a ny of you . . climb into the seat of smug and self-satisfied 
infallibilism. 

Infallibilist (infre'libilist). Also -blist. [f. L. 
infallibil-is Infallible + -ist.] One who believes 
in or upholds the infallibility of some person or 
thing, esp. (in reference to the Vatican Council) 
that of the Pope. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 10 Feb., The Infalliblists are said to 
be now moving swiftly and surely towards their goal. *873 
Morley Rousseau II. xiv. 274 The presumptuousness of all 
varieties of theological infalhbilists. 7879 19th Cent. No. 32. 
670 Hieronymus Porcius, the Infallibilist, wrote maintaining 
the doctrine of the Papal infallibility. 1894 Academy 25 Aug. 
127/3 The position of a negative dogmatist is assumed to 
differ fundamentally from that of a theological or scientific 
infallibltst. 

b. altrib. or as adj. 

1875 Pusey 2 Jan. in Liddon Life (1897) IV. jci. 270 The 
whole extreme Ritualist party is practically infallibilist. 

1 We will not retreat ; because we are certainly. right.’ 

Hence InfallibilTstic a. } of or pertaining to an 
infallibilist. 

1890 Microcosm Mar. go Any other acknowledgment 
would be fatal to its infallibilistic pretensions [i.e. those of 
the Papacy}. • 

Infallibility (infelTbi'ITti). [f. as Infallible 
+ -ITY ; repr. med.L. infallilnliids, obs. F. infalli- 
bility (Fran 9. de Sales a 1600, in Godef. Compll)i\ 

1 . The quality or fact of being infallible or 
exempt from liability to err. 

i6ix Cotgr., Infallibttite , infallibilitie, or infalliblenesse ; 
certainetie, assurance*. x6xx Bible Transl. Pref. 8 Men 
..priuiledged with the priuiledge of infallibilitie. 1624 
Gataker Transubst. xxoThe Pope sitting in his Chaire,.. 
may yet erre for all his infallibility so much and so oft 
bragged of. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. i. § 2 [The 
evidences] will likewise prove the undoubted certainty and 
infallibility of those writings. X79X .Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest six, A striking instance of the infallibility of my judg- 
ment. X870 Sat. Rev. 2 Apr. 443 Roman Catholics in this 
country acquired all their civil rights on the strength of their 
reiterated declarations that Papal infallibility was no doctrine 
of their church. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost xi. 301 
That which we call infallibility is nothing but this ; the 
Church cannot err from the path of revealed truth. 

b. His Infallibility , a title given to the Pope ; 
also, a mock title. 

1834 Oxf. Univ. Mag. 1 . 121 The day before the Pope ex- 
pired, the startling announcement came forth ‘His Infalli- 
bility is delirious’. 18S6 Pall MallG. t9 June 1/1 An ex 
cathedra utterance from his Infallibility of Midlothian. 

c. An infallible person, rare. 

1886 Sir F. H. Doyle Retain, 49 Youthful infallibilities 
of the normal Amoldian type. . 

2. The quality of being unfailing or not liable to 
fail ; unfailing certainty. 
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a 1631 Dosne in Select. (1840) 188 Thy light shall grow up, 
from a fair hope, to a modest assurance and infallibility, 
that that light shall never go out. . 1640 Howell Dodona's 
Gr. 67 Puffd up with such a certitude and infallibilitie of 
hopes and presumptions, that . . there were Bonefires alreadie 
made. 1856 Kane A ret. Exf>l. I. xviii. 216 The prestige 
of a gun with a savage is in his notion of its infallibility, 
t Infallibility ship. Obs. [f. prec. + -ship.] 
A mock title given to one who claims infallibility, 
spec . to the Pope. 

1679 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1490 The crafty devil leav- 
ing his infallibilityship in the lurch. 1683 E. Fowler Resol. 
Symbolizing with C/t. Rome 34 [If] his Infallibilityship had 
judg'd Impartially of Errors and Superstitions. 1709 J. 
Johnson Clergym. Vade M. 11. 264 His Infallibility-ship 
owns it to be true. 

Infallible (infce'lib’l), a. (si.) Also 5-6 in- 
fal(l)yble, 6 -abil, -able, -iable. [ad. med. 
L. infallibilis (in Boeda), f. in - (In-3) + fallibilis 
Fallible. Cf. F. infaillible (15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) ; also I .vf Air. able.] Not fallible. 

1 . Of persons, their judgements, etc. : Not liable 
to be deceived or mistaken ; incapable of erring. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) r. Prol. 1 a/i 
Biessyd be god our souerayn creatour & dyrectour Infal- 
lyble. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 269/1 The infallible 
authoritie of the church in y 1 god techeth it euery trueth 
requisite to y* necessitie of mans saluacion. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. it. § 9 If General Councells may erre, 
I doe not see why particular Courts should be infallible. 
2652 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 213 If the Popes autho- 
rity be so great, and his judgement so infallible. 1771 
Junius Lett, xlviii. 252 Parliaments are not infallible. 2870 
Jevons Elan. Logic i. 8 As well might a man claim to be 
immortal in his body as infallible in his mind. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 200 You admitted that the ruler was not 
infallible and might be mistaken. 

2 . Of things : Not liable to fail, unfailing. 

a. Not liable to prove false, erroneous, or 
mistaken ; that unfailingly holds good. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 23 b, Our lorde to wyt- 
nesse in his blessed promesse, whiche is infalyble. 1559 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 57 Th* infallible rules of 
Arithmetik and Geometrie. 1577 Vautrouillier Luther on 
Ep. Gal. 158 It foloweth by an infallible consequence. 2654 
tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 73 That Maxime is infallible, that 
what is just, is honourable. 2748 Anson's Voy. it. ix. 228 
The height of the mountains was itself an infallible mark of 
the harbour. 1764 Reid Inquiry i. § 8. ro^ This justly en- 
titles her to my. . confidence, till I find infallible proofs of her 
infidelity. 2883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. (ed. 2) 
361 An infallible standaid is a temptation to a mechanical 
faith. 

b. Not liable to fail in its action or operation. 

2712 Steele Spect. No. 234 r 2 You.. offer an infallible 

Cure of Vice and Folly, for the Price of one Penny. 272* 
Arbuthnot John Bull 1. ix, An infallible^ ointment and 
plaister. 2801 Med. Jrnl. V. 244 The one being often liable 
to fail, while the other is in its nature almost infallible. 
2854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda. II. 288 May she sew her 
work with an infallible needle. 1881 Mrs. R..T. Cooke 
Somebody's Neighbors 64 (Cent.) He.. mended china with an 
infallible cement. 

c. That cannot fail to be, or to come ; certain. 

2601 Shaks. All’s Well 1. i. 250 To accuse your Mothers; 

which is most infallible disobedience. 16x2 Steed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. vi. lv. (1623) 199 A Forme infallible to bee of the 
Britaine’s Coines. 1843 Carlyle Past «$• Pr. u v, One of the 
infalliblest fruits of Unwisdom. 

B. sb. One who or that which is infallible. 

2816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 333 What heretic 
shall presume to decide between these two discordant In- 
fallibles? 1830 Gmx Lawric T. 1. ii. (1849) 4 Some proposed 
one kind of infallible, and some another. X858O. W. Holmes 
A/tt. Breakf.-t. vii. (1891) 172 A point of difference between 
an infallible and a heretic. 

Hence t InfaTlible v. Irans., to render infallibly 
certain ; + InfaTlfblesbip = Infallibility 1 b. 

26x3 Jackson Creed 11. xxix. § 4 His infallible-ship heares 
no farther in matters de facto then meaner men. 1656 S. H. 
Gold. Law 1 We wil first begin with Scripture Arguments 
the better to infallible it. Ibid. } We will next pursue it with 
right Reason which will selfly infallible it. 

Infallibleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being infallible ; infallibility. 

0:2585 Sidney Arcadia (1622) rz Nothing but fancie, 
wherein there must either be vanitie, or infalliblenesse. 1640 
Bp. Hall Episc. xx. § 22. 210 In the infalliblenesse of their 
judgement. 2870 Ruskin Led. Art iii. 74 [Its] infallible- 
ness . . as a proof of every other good power. 

Infalliblist : see Infallibilist. 

Infallibly (infcedlbli), adv. [f. Infallible a. 

+ -ly 3 .] In an infallible manner. 

1 . Without fail or liability to prove false ; most 
certainly, indubitably. 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. vii. 422 The 
which ryght derely the blyssed lhesu Cryste unto us haihe 
conquered and promysed infayllybly. a 2529 Skelton 
Replyc. 364 With me ye must consent And infallibly agre 
Of necessyte. cx S3* Du Wes Jntrod.Fr. in Palsgr. 1048 
Infallibly, madame, the mater is to hyghe for my symple- 
nesse. 1653 Walton A ngler'u. 53 He will infallibly take the 
bait, and you will be as sure to catch him. 1726 Swift Gut. 
liver 1. v, Mine eye?. .1 should have infallibly lost, if I had 
not suddenly thought of an expedient. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, viii. (1862) 106 The Sovereign would infallibly 
take part with the privileged orders. 

2 . Without liability to err or be mistaken ; 

unerringly. _ 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 1 viii. § 2 That the one might 
infallibly teach what the other doe most assuredly bring to 
pass. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. m.Jx. (1695) 277 Though 
every thing said in the Text be infallibly true, yet the 
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Reader may be . . very fallible in the understanding of it. 
1707 Hickerincill Priest-cr. it. i. 5 Pope Sixtus V. after- 
wards infallibly said, That [etc.]. 2860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
321 To learn., that He, the Infallible Truth, will teach 
them infallibly. 2875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 428 Bile 
..is to be recognized.. more infallibly by testing with the 
proper reagents. 

tlnfa-llid, tr. Ohs. [f. Ik- 3 + (app.) an as- 
sumed *fallid or L. *fallid-its, from fattfre, bearing 
tile same analogy to fallible that horrid does to 
horrible.) That docs not fail or prove false ; - Ik- 
fallible 2. 

1635 Hey wood Hierarch, v. 308 Infallid testimonies of the 
wisedome and power of the Almighty, a 2639 Weuster 
Ap/ius d” V. 11. iii, Upon my infallid evidence, You may 
pronounce the sentence on my side. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus . 
xxxvii. 87 He gives infallid rules Of Knowledge. 
Infalling (i-n,fj:lig), si. [In adv. 1 1 c.] A 
falling in ; t an invasion (obs.). 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair’s Autobiog. x. (1848) 250 The 
young laird of Swintoun, who before the infalling was sus- 
pected to favour the enemy. 2826 E. Irving Babylon II. 
viii. 303 Preparatory for the in-falling of an outward power. 

t Infama'tion. Obs. [a. F. infatuation (1359 
-acton, in Godef.), ad. L. infdmatidn-em , n. of ac- 
tion f. infamdre : see Ihfame v.] The action of 
holding up to infamy; the spreading of an ill re- 
poit; defamation. 

J 533 More A pot. xlv. Wks._ 915/2 He brvngeth in as you 
see. his charitable infamacion of the cleargies crueftie, 
making men wene it wer so. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (2684) 

II. 123/2 The nature of the Church hath ever been to suffer 
. .slanderous reports and infamation by the malignant Ad- 
versaries. 1651 Life Father Sar/i (1676) 50 Some such 
pestiferous Pens. .have., infected the World with impostures 
and infamations of those, whose works they were neither able 
to extinguish nor confute. 

f I’nfamator. Obs . rare — l . [Agent-noun in 
L. form from L. infatndre : see Infame v.] One 
who defames ; a slanderer. 

1572 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) III. 37 
Suche as impugne proclamatioun of bannes cheefiie by 
imfamie, and prove not, lett them be punished . . as infa- 
mators. 

Xnfa’matory, a. rare . [ad. med.L. infdma- 
tori-us , {. ppl. stem of L. infant are : see -OKY.] 
fa. = Defamatory (obs.). D. Bringing infamy. 

2622 T. James Jesuits' Dtrwnf. 58 These Libels, the con- 
tents^ whereof were wholly infamatory. 2620 Shelton Qtiix. 

III. i. i2, I have not heard of infamatory Verse against the 
Lady Angelica. ^ 1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 282 note , The 
reference to the infamatory result of compromise of a claim 
ex delicto is in the edict de infamia . 

flnfa-me, sb. 1 - Obs. Also 4 enfame. [a. OP\ 
infante , enfame late L. infantiuni (Isidore v. 
xxxvii. 26) = L. infamia Infamy.] = Infamy. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. vi. (Skeat) 1 . 6 Comenly the 
people wol lye and bringe aboute soche enfame. Ibid. 49 
But infame that goeth alwaie to fore, and praising worship 
by any cause folowyng after, maketh to rise thilke honour, 
in double of wealth, and that quenebeth the spotte of the 
firste enfame. 1413 Hoccleve Piteous Compl. Soul 258 Yit 
am I nought of this oppinion, To couere so be excusacion 
Of this infame, the mahse of my synne. 5570 Satir. Poems 
Reform, x. 131 Than come dishonour and infame, our fais, 
And brocht in ane to reule with raggit clais. 26x6 J. Lane 
Contn. Sqr.'s T. xi. 74 And conscient fault thear wears owne 
willfull shame,Wheare reason playd false to right just infame. 

t Infa'me, a. (sb.' 2 ) Obs. [a. F. infdme (1356 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. infdnt-is of ill fame, in- 
famous, f. in- (In- 3 ) + fdrna fame, report.] = In- 
famous. * 

iSSS-SS Satir. Poems Reforpn. xxxvi. 124 That fals and 
degenerat seid Of Douglassis fals, wratchit, and infame. 
aisjz Knox Hist. Ref. j. Wks. 1846 1 . 8r Whosoever war 
produced for witnesses war admitted, how suspitious and 
infame that ever thei ware. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 
82 Infame persones are all they quha are convicted of per- 
jurie, vpon ane Assise. Ibid., He is infame, quha reveales 
the secret of the glide, a 2711 Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I. 274 Kong had the Galilaean Name Been re- 
probated and infame. a 2734 North Exam. 1. iii. § 34 (1740) 
J42 A scandalous, infame State Libel. 

B. sb. [absol. use of adj. as in Fr.] An infamous 
person ; one branded with infamy. 

1550 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. K iv, He shoulde be . . made 
an infame or be put to the open reproch of all men. 

Infame (inftfi'm), v. arch. Also 5-6 enfame. 

[a. F. infant e-r, ad. L. infant a re to render infam- 
ous, f. inf dmis\ see prec.] 

1 . traits. To render infamous ; to brand with 
infamy or dishonour; to hold up to infamy; to 
reprobate, arch. 

1413 Hoccleve Piteous Coittpl, Soul 252 Thi sone him 
banysshed from heuen blisse, as for enfamed ; he and alle his. 
c 2477 Caxton Jason 10 Shal I murder Jason.. nay .. for 
treuly for as moche as I sholde be enfamed. *57 7-87 
Holinshed Citron. I. 66/ 2 Because he . . somewhat per- 
secuted the Christians, he was infamed_ by writers- _ 2598 
Barckley Felic. Man in. (1603) 272 Quintus Hortensms . . 
is infamed by historians, because he looked m a glasse when 
he made him ready, a X7X8 PKNN T roots Wks. 1726 I. 6xx 
This inhuman Practice will infame your Government. 1826 
C. Butler Vind. Bk. Rom. Calk. Ck. iz6 V by then do you 
infame Doctor Lingard for his not mentioning it? ibid. 

Xi7 If we are to be infamed, let it be by the production of 
facts. 2807 Creighton Papacy V. vi. y. 147 He infamed 
good works as though they were not meritorious. 

+ 2 . To spread an ill report of ; to defame. Obs. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 181 ’2 She that enfamed the ser- 
vauntc of god was taken and vexyd wytb a deuyl. 2529 
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More Dyaloge i. 19 a/2 No such faynyd wonders shulde 
enfame goddes very myracles. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M.Aurel. {1546) LI vij b, To the entente to couer their 
owne infamy, they infame all other that bee good. __ 1604 
T. Weight Passions v. § 4. 279 If the ludge or Iustice of 
peace infame any person called before them vniustly, the 
iniury is almost doubled. 

f 3. To accuse of something infamous. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. ii. vii, Infamynge hym to be a man with* 
out charitie. 1536 Rem. Sedition 8 Is there any nation, 
that hath been more enfamed of barbarous conditions, than 
the Scythes? 1550 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. Lvj b, She was 
afore that, infamed'of lygbte conuersacyon. 1571 Campion 
Hist. Irel. u. vi. (1633) 87 Hee infamed the said Prior, as 
an abettourand favourer of Arnolds heresie. 1797 R. Burns 
Eccl. Law (ed. 6 ) HI. 275 Ecclesiastical judges shall not 
compel any to come to purgation at the suggestion of their 
apparitors, unless they be infamed by grave and good mem 
Hence Infa-ming vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1535 E. Harvel in Ellis Orig. Lett . Ser. 11. II. 74 The 
infaming of our Nacion with the vehementist words they 
cowde use. 1599 Jas. I BacriA. Awpoi' (1682) 25 The infam- 
ing and making odious of the parent is the readiest way to 
bring the sonne in contempt. 1611 Cotgr., Charivaris,. . 
an infamous (or infaming) ballade sung by an armed troupe 
vnder the window. 

Infa’ined, ppl. a. arch. [f. prec. vb. + -ED b] 
Made or become infamous ; branded with infamy. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. iv. (1520) 39/1 Here was the 
fyrst that ever the chyrche of Rome had an infamed pope. 
1535 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1S21) I. 176 He waistit al the 
public rentis . . in his infamit lust, a 1619 Fotherby A thcom. 

i.x.§ 4 (1622) io2Theodorus,the most infamed of the Atheists. 
1663 Flagellum orO. Cromwell (ed. 2) 8 For Drinking, .and 
the like outrages of licentious youth, none so infam’d as this 
young Tarquin. 

t b. Legally pronounced or held infamous. Obs. 
1529 More Dyaloge 111. iii. 72 a/i [That] the lawe made by 
the chyrche, sholde. . admytte and receyue a persone infamed. 
*11572 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 277 Abused by the 
flattery of sick ane infamet person of the law and mensworne 
apostate. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 134 Whosoeuer 
vsed diceplaying was taken, .and holden as infamed persons. 

C. Her. (=* F. inf ami.) Applied to a lion or 
other beast figured without a tail ; = Defamed 2. 

1780 in Edmondson Heraldry II. Gloss. i8z8 in Berry 
Encycl Herald. I. 1889 Elvin Diet. Her. Plate 26, De- 
famed, Defame, or Infamed. 

tlufa*mer. Obs. rare. Also 6 -our. [f. as 
prec. + -Eit l.] One who brings infamy ; a defamer. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546) Gg viij b, 
Nor Rome shall not repute theim . . for augmentours of the 
commonwealth, but infamours and robbers of clemency. 
1601 Chester Love's Mart., K. Arthur evi, That vniust 
Mordred, Miscbiefes Nourisher, Times bad infamer. 

Infamilia-rity. rare. [In-3.]^Unfamiliaiuty. 

1866 Ed in. Rev. Apr. 575 Whether something is to be 
allowed for a Norfolk man’s infamiliarity with natural 
beauty. 

t Infa*mity. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. infamet d in- 
famy, f. infame Infame a . : see -m\] = Infamy 3 . 

_ 1493 Acta Audit . 176 (Jam.) Vnder the pain of periure Sz 
infamite. 1543 Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Infamite & periure. 

Infamize (i’nfamaiz), v. [f. L. infamis Infame 
a. + -ize.] 

1. trans . To render infamous ; to brand with in- 
famy; to stigmatize with ; = Infamed. r. 

3596 Nashe Saffron Walden 37 Another age . . may baffull 
and infamize my name when I am in heauen. 1817 Cole- 
ridge^ Zapoyla 1. i. 141 Riotous slanderers leagued To 
infamize the name of the king’s brother With a lie black as 
hell. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. v. x. § 2 (1876) 560/1 The moral 
sense of mankind very rightly infamizes those who resist an 
otherwise Just claim on the ground of usury, 
b. To render infamous in law. 

3827 Mill in Bentham’s Rat. yud. Evid. V. 746 All per- 
sons., who have suffered any afflictive or infamizing punish- 
ment. 183? Austin Jurispr. (1873) I. xxiii. 472 Certain 
obligations . . are sanctioned by penalties which are purely 
infamising: by a declaration pronounced by competent 
authority, that the party shall be held infamous or merits 
infamy. 1865 Mill in Westm. Rev. XXVIII. 18. 

2 . To defame; *= Infame v. 2. 

_ 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 1. Noah 577 Cham that 
impudently view’d His Fathers shame, and., thus began To 
imfamize the poor old drunken man. 2651 Life Father 
Sarpi (1676) 74 This Cardinal did always use to infamise the 
Father for his publisht Writings with odious appellations. 
3817 Coleridge Own Times (1850) III. 957 Who infamizes 
another man as an Apostate and Renegaao. 2831 Examiner 
449/2 How is the claim to be stated without infamizing the 
claimant ? 

Hence I'nfamizing’ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (see sense ! 
I b) ; also rnfamizer, a defamer. 

2592 G. ^Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 180 Vnlineall ' 
vsurpersofiudgcment,infamizersofvice. 2827-32 Infamizing 
[sec ibabove). 2841 Gen. P. Thompson >E.r<rrr. (1842) VI. 197 
Whatever baseness, whatever cruelty, whatever infamizing 
of the national character [etc.], 
f Infn/monize, v. [A perversion of infamize.'] 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 684 Braggart {A rmado). Dost ! 
thou infamonize me among Potentates ? 

Infamous (rnfamas), a. Also 5 enfamouse, ! 
(4 infamis, -es). [Corresponds to rare OF. in- 
fa met tx, mcd.L. infambstts — L. infamis ; cf. L. 
famestis , F. fatneux, Eng. famous. P'ormerly 
stressed ttfa'mous (still in Bailey 1730 , but Milton 
has infamous). The L. form infamis , also in- 
fames, occurs in early use.] 

1. Of ill fame or repute; famed or notorious for 
badness of any kind; notoriously evil, wicked, or 
vile ; held in infamy or public disgrace. 
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a. of persons, their attributes, etc. 

1533 More Debell. Salem ii. Wks. 935/1 [This] should but 
make.. both partes xnore infamouse, amonge such other.. as 
would be glad and reioice to here much euiil spoken of them 
both. C1590 Marlowe Faust, ii. 33, 1 fear he is fallen 
into that damned art for which they two are infamous 
through the world. 1611 Bible Ezek. xxii. 5 Those that 
be neere . . shall mocke thee which art infamous, and much 
vexed. 1684 Contempt. St. Man 1. ix. (1699) 103 Set before 
thy Eyes Christ Crucified upon Mount Calvary; if a Man 
more Infamous be imaginable. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist, 
xx. i. IX. 7 Perseus was utterly infamous for his crimes. 
1844 Thirlwall Greece lx. VIII. 11 He appears to have 
been more infamous for sacrilege than for bloodshed. 

b. of things. 

C1380 Wyclif Serin. SeJ. Wks. I. 272 No man li^tij) a lan- 
terne in derknesse, and puttij> it in oon of ^?es two infamous 
[MS. Douce 321 famous] places : nej>er in hid place ne 
undir a bushel. 1398 Trevisa Barth . Dc F. R. xix. cxvii. 
(Add. MS. 27944) If. 326/2 pis nombre . . is in-fames among 
som men, for, by pe nombre of tweyne we hep departed fro 
oon, and so pis nombre is acompted tokne . . of departyng. ' 
2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kcnt{\%iG) 245 No lesse infortu- 
nate, but much more infamous to this countrie, was the time 
of the second muster here. _ 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. xii. 253 
The high-way betwixt Jericho and Jerusalem is infamous 
for theeving. 1667 Primatt City $ C. Build. 10 Salisbury 
Plain, and divers other places . . famous for curious air, and 
as infamous for their barrenness. 2777 Robertson Hist . 
Attter. (1778) II. vi. 155 An island, infamous for the most 
unhealthy climate in that region of America. 1838 Thirl- 
wall Greece II. xv. 281 A part of the Coast, infamous in 
ancient times, under the name of Coela (the Hollows). 

2 . Deserving of infamy; of shameful badness, vile- 
ness, or abominableness ; of a character or' quality 
deserving utter reprobation. (One of the strongest 
adjectives of detestation.) a. of persons, etc. 

ci^Bg Caxton Blattchardyn xlvi. 178 O thou ryght 
enfamouse churle and olde myschaunte ! 1590 Spenser 

F. Q. i. xii. 27 False erraunt knight, infamous, and forswore. 
2605 Svlvester Du Bartas 11. iii. iv. Captains 1082 A Sink 
of Filth, where ay th‘ infamousest Most bold and busie, are 
esteemed best. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 126 r 3 Infamous 
Hypocrites, that are for promoting their own Advantage, 
under Colour of the Publick Good. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 

I. 10S Thou liest, thou infamous woman, 
b. of things. 

1555 Eden Decades 208 The nobilitie. .repute it infamous 
to loyne with any of base parentage. 2586 Marlowe 1st 
Pt, Tamburl. v. ii, Then is there left . . no hope of end To 
our infamous, monstrous slaveries. 2671 Milton Samson 
417 My former servitude, ignoble, Unmanly, ignominious, 
infamous. 1703 Maundrell yourn. Jems. (1732) ic6 
Detest the very ground on which was acted such an infamous 
Treachery. 2858 Act 22 Cf 22 Viet. c. 90 § 29 Any registered 
medical practitioner .. guilty of infamous conduct in any 
professional respect. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 561 
The sanitary conditions, .were, without exception, infamous. 

3 . Law. Of a person : Deprived of all or certain 
of the rights of a citizen, in consequence of convic- i 
tion of certain crimes. 

An infamous person is, until he has served his. sentence, 
disqualified for any public appointment, any public pension 
or allowance, the right to sit in Parliament or exercise any 
franchise. He is permanently disqualified (unless restored 
by a free pardon) from serving as a juror ; and, down to 
2844, was incapacitated from giving evidence in a court of 
law. 

[2395 Ret/tons trance (1851) 87 And thei that ben forsworen 
opinli, ben infamis, and worthi to be priuid of alle beneficis.] 
2548 Act 2 <$• 3 Edw. VI, c. 15 § 1 Everie Person so conspir- 
ing. .for the third offence shall, .be taken as a man infamous 
and his sayinge deposicions or oathe not to be credyted at 
anye tyme in any matters of judgement. 2551 Sc. Acts Mary 
(1597) c. 19 Infamous persons, never able to bruik office, 
honour, dignitie, nor benefice in time to-cum. 2652 W. G. tr. 
Cowers Inst. 278 They [perjurers] were to be committed 
to Prison, and for ever rendered so infamous, that they were 
deprived of the benefit of the Lawes, and their Testimonies 
never to be admitted in any Cause. 2707 J. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit, lit/ viii. ( Punishments ) 339 They are con- 
demned to lose the Franchise or Freedom of the Law, that 
is, become Infamous, and of no Credit. 2726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 55 Persons that are Infamous, or branded with 
any Note of Infamy, . . are ipso Jure forbidden to be 
Advocates. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxiii. 370 Infamous 
persons are such as may be challenged as jurors, propter 
delictum. 1842 Elphinstone Hist . Itid. I. 59 Infamous 
persons .. with others disqualified on slighter grounds, are 
in the first instance excluded from giving testimony. 

b. Of a crime or punishment; Involving or 
entailing infamy. 

Infamous crime is now chiefly applied to abominable and 
disgusting crimes, as sodomy and kindred offences : see the 
Larceny Act of i86r, sect. 46. In U.S./in general, an offence 
punishable in a state prison 

£•2555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 255 And 
so had two wives at once, which is by the civil law a thing 
infamous, c 1780 Const it. If. Amendm. v, No person 
shall be held to answer fora capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury. 2785 Paley Mor. Philos, vi. ix. (1830) 444. Infamous 
unishments are mismanaged in this country, with respect 
oth to the crimes and the criminals.. 2862 Act 24 4- 25 
Viet. c. 96 § 46 margin , * Infamous crime ’ defined. 1863 
Bright Sp Atner. 26 Mar. (1876) 128 A conspiracy whose 
fundamental institution .. is declared to be felony and in- 
famous by the statutes of their Country. 1870 Act 33.4- 34 
Viet. c. 77 § 10 No man who has. been or shall be attainted 
of any treason or felony, or convicted of any crime that is 
infamous, unless he shall have obtained a free pardon .. is 
or shall be qualified to serve on juries or inquests. 1897 
Bouvier’s Law Diet. (U.S.) s-v., The.. doctrine. .that im- 
prisonment in a state prison or a penitentiary with or with- 
out hard labour was an infamous punishment. Mod. News/. 

A warrant being issued against him for an infamous crime, 
he fled the country. 


INFANCY. 

I'nfamously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly In an 
infamous manner or degree ; with infamy. 

2622 Florio 2 Infainemcntc, infamously. 1621-51 Burton’ 
Anat. Mel. 1. iv. i,Two melancholy brethren, that made away 
with themselves, and for so foul a fact, were accordingly cen- 
sured, to be infamously buried. 2666 More News fr. Rome 
(title-p.), According to the account of that infamously famous 
man, Dr. Lee. 1728 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'fess 
Bristol 10 Apr., They are bought and sold as publicly and 
more infamously in all our Christian great Cities. 1723 
Morgan Algiers I. iv. 160 He was in a Condition to listen 
to the Insinuations of the Infamously famous Count Julian. 

b. In a manner or degree deserving of infamy 
or utter reprobation ; disgracefully, atrociously, 
detestably. (A very strong adverb of reprobation.) 

1695 Dryden tr. Du Fresnoy (J.) t That poem’ was infa- 
mously bad. 1742 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 404 The second 
. .infamously betrayed him.. 1800 Mrs. Hervey M curt ray 
Earn. I, v. 180 He is a horrid brute, and uses Mrs. Lenmer 
infamously. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 98 His own 
class considered itself infamously outraged. 

I'nfamcmsness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being infamous ; infamy. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 131 The Infamousness 
of the Charge against him. 2675 J. Smith Chr. Re tig. App. 
1. 17 His Daughter and Niece, being for their infamousness, 
thrust by his own Decree into exile. 

+ Infamouze, v . Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. Ik- 
famous a.] trans. To make infamous. 

1628 Sir S. D’Ewes frnl. (1783) 44 Some wit, to infamouze 
the rare confidence of Mr. Felton, in that he fledd not .. 
framed [etc.]. 

Infamy (i'nfami). [a. F. infamie ( 14 th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), which took the place of earlier OF. 
infame , ad. L. infdmia , f. infamis Infame a.] 

1. Evil fame or reputation ; scandalous repute ; 
public reproach, shame, or disgrace. 

2473 Rolls of Parti. VI. 69/2 Nowe there rexnayneth no 
colour or matere of argument to the hurt or infamye of the 
same right and title. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xxvi. 93 Thou 
hast dyuerted my honour m-to dishonest infamye. 2553 Eden 
Treat. Ncwclnd. (Arb.) 21 She should incurre most vyle in- 
famie. a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 160 He not onely saw 
Christ in glory betweene Moses and Elias. . But he saw him 
also in Infamy betweene two theeves. 1783 Watson Philip 
III (1839) 67 The young baron de Harmont involved himself 
in ruin.and infamy, by surrendering it [Grave], 1867 Free- 
man Norm. Cong. (1876) I. v. 274 Two caitiffs, .whose names 
are handed down to infamy. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this : in quot. 
r 6 i r iraitsf. an object of public reproach. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 14 To .su fire all., 
aduersite: As .. persecucyons, temptacyons, &infamyesor 
shames. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Atm. 1. xi. (1622) 21 
Now was the time to blot out the infamies of their former 
conspiracies. 2622 Bible Ezek. xxxvi. 3 Ye are taken vp 
in the lips of talkers, and are an infamy of the people. 

2. The quality or character of being infamous 
or of shameful vileness ; (with pi.) an infamous or 
utterly disgraceful act. 

25x3 More Rich. Ill Wks. 65/2 With which infami he 
wold not haue his honoure stayned for anye crowne. a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 154 As if it were an Infamy To live, 
when he was doom’d to die. 2776 Gibbon Decl. 4 ' E. x. 
(1869) I. 196 The infamy of the peace was moredeeplyand 
more sensibly felt. 2829 Shelley Cettci iv. I. 8z Thro* 
infamies unheard of among men. 2859 Wkaxall tr. R. 
Houdin v. 53 For the honour of my famify let not this proof 
of my infamy be found here. 

3. Law. The loss of all or certain of the rights of 
a citizen, consequent on conviction of certain crimes : 
see Infamous 3 . (Cf. Infamity.) 

2609 Skene Reg. Maj. 1. xiv, [Perjured jurors] sail tyne 
the benefite of the law, and of the land, and sail incurre the 
paine of infamie. 2702 Leznnz's Reports III. 426 It is said, 
That Pillery although it infers Infamy by the Common Law’, 
yet by the Canon and Civil Law.. does not import Infamy 
except the cause for which it is inflicted be infamous. 

+ I’nfance. Obs. rare. In 4 en-, infaunce. 
[a. OF. enfance , - ounce (mod.F. tifance) L. in- 
fant i a : see next.] =next. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4288 In hir enfaunce. Ibid. 5006 The 
foly dedis of hir infaunce. 

Infancy (i'nfansi). [ad. L. infdnlia inability 
to speak, childhood, f. infant-em Infant sbA : 
see -ancy.] 

1. The condition of being an infant ; the earliest 
period of human life, early childhood, babyhood. 

2494 Fabyan Citron, hi. lviii. 38 This was from his 
Infancy norysshed and brought vp among the Romaynes. 
2531 Elyot Gov. i. v, Hit shall be expedient that a noble 
mannes sonne, in his infancie, haue with hym continually 
onely suche as may accustome hym by title and htle to 
speake pure and elegant Iatin. 1504 Shaks. Rich. Ill, tv. 
iv. 268 A greeuous burthen was thy Birth to me. Tetchy 
and wayward was thy Infancie. 2672 Milton P. A’. jv. 

508 Seldom have I ceased to eye Thy infancy, thy child- 
hood, and thy youth. 2692 Locke Eattc. § 1 The Jittle, or 
almost insensible impressions on our tender infancies, have 
very important and lasting consequences. 2736 Butler 
Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 13 The helpless imperfect state of 
infancy. 2803-6 Wordsw. Intimations v, Heaven lies 
about us In our infancy. 1872 Edue. Times z June 49 Ihe 
child begins to emerge from the state which is proDerly 
called infancy; in truth, he is no lonper an infant, for he is 
no longer speechless. 1874 Farrar Christn, In the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy, Simeon recognizes Jesus because he 
sees Him shining like a pillar of light in His mother s arms, 
b. transf. Second childhood, dotage. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg Ded„ An insipid Manhood, 
and a stupid old Infancy. 
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INFANT. 


2 . Law. The condition of being a minor ; the 
period of life during which a person remains under 
guardianship (extending, in common law, to the 
end of the twenty-first year) ; minority, nonage. 

1658 Grimstone tr. Croke's AY/., fas. I (1791) 320 Debt 
brought upon a lease for years . . The defendant in bar 
pleaded infancy at the time of the lease made. 1752 Sir C. 
Viner Cancelled Will 1 July, I give to the Chancellor and 
University of Oxford (to whom I think myself in some 
measure obliged to make some Amends for my Indiscretions 
there in my Infancy). 175s Johnson, Infancy. 2. Civil infancy, 
extended by the English law to one and twenty years. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. 22 We will consider the case of in- 
fancy, or nonage. 1786 Burke W, Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 
215 The ministerial party at Poona, who held and exercised 
the regency of that state in the infancy of the peshwa. x8z8 
Cruise Digested. 2) III. 34 It [the right of advowson] was 
not vested in a guardian in socage, nor was he accountable 
for any presentation made during the infancy of his ward. 
Mod. The defendant pleaded infancy, the goods having been 
supplied before he was of age. 

3 . Jig. The earliest period in the history of any- 
thing capable of development; the initial and 
rudimentary stage in any process of growth. 

*555 Eden_ Decades Pref. (Arb.) 56 He wrought miracles 
..euen in thinfancie of faythe. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
Tsl. 1. xlix, Thrice happy was the worlds first infancie. 1677 
Yarranton Eng. Ivtprov. 62 There will be such advantage 
given to the Linen Manufacture in its Infancy. 1772 
Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) I. 143 Our present being is 
but the infancy of man. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines <5- 
M tiling 185 Our quartz interests are in their infancy. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 229 In the infancy oflogic, a form 
of thought has to be invented. 

4 . concr. (chiefly rhetorical .) Childhood as em- 
bodied in living examples ; infants collectively. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 56 Sleepe she as sound as 
carelesse infancie. 1606 — Tr. <5- Cr. 11. ii. *05 Soft infancie, 
that nothing can but cry. 1781 Cowter Charity 48 Nor 
age nor infancy could find thee there. 1813 Shelley 
Q. Mab xi. 152 Old age and infancy Promiscuous perished. 
i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cvi. 17 When 
tender infancy evinces needless terror at cow, or dog, or 
shaggy goat. 

1 5 . In etymological sense ; Inability or unwil- 
lingness to speak ; speechlessness ; silence. Ohs. 

164* Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd., Dare not now to say or 
do anything better than thy former sloth and infancy. 1670 — 
Hist. Eng. v. Wks. (1851) 202 So darkly do the Saxon Annals 
deliver thir meaning with more then wonted infancy. 

+ Infa-nd, a. Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. [ad. L. 
infand-us unspeakable, abominable, f. in- (In- 3 ) 
-h fand-ns , gerundive of fd-ri to speak.] =next. 
1608 Bp. J. King Serm. 5 Nov. 18 Rome, .the Coluuies and 
common sewer of all infande wickednesse. 1678 Cudworth 
Intel! Syst. x.iv. § 14. 240 They ought by all means possible 
to hide and conceal that opinion (as infand and detestable). 
1889 Sat. Rev. 2 Mar. 245/1 The Society, .has caused dolours 
infand [cf. Virgil infandos do lores] to Gladstonians. 
t Infa'ildous, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Unspeakable, not to be spoken of ; nefarious. 

1644 Howell Twelve Treat. (t66i) 335 With what in- 
fandous blasphemies have Pulpits rung ! c 1645 — Lett, 1. 
v. xii. (1655)209 This infandous custom of Swearing., reigns 
in England lately more than any where else. 1658 Phillips, 
Infandous, ..monstrously wicked and hainous. 1686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies in. iii. 466 To give some . . warning of such 
Infandous Cataclysmes, Pictures, and Assurances of Noah’s 
Floud. 1708 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) II. 93 Hang'd for 
most infandous Crimes. 

+ I'nfang, sb. Sc. Obs. Abbrev. of Infangth ief. 

3549 Com pi. Scot. xiii. 306 The grit familiarite that Inglis 
men and Scottis hes hed on baitht the boirdours. .in mar- 
chandeis in.. out fang and in fang, ilk ane amang vtheris. 
1848 Scott F. M. Perth iv, Would you have us now yield 
up our rights and immunities, our outfang and infang, our 
hand-habend . . and our blood-suits? 

f I-Ufang, v . Sc. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Fang zl] 
trans. To take in, haul in. 

1513 Douglas /Ends v. ProL 30 Himself infangis the le 
scheit of the saill. 

f Infa-nglement. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + Fangle 
v 2 + -iiENT.J A scheme, machination. 

3745 Richardson Grandison VI. xxv, 343 Neither you nor 
your niece know how.. to go out of the common femality 
path, when you get a man into your gin, however superior 
he is to common infanglements, and low chicanery. 

f I'nfangi;llie:f*. Old Eng. Law. Obs. Forms: 
1-2 infangenpeof, 3 infangen(e)-, infangethef, 
4-6 infangthef, -e, (6 infanthef, infanketheiff), 
7 infangtheefe, -theif(e), 9 Hist, infangfchief. 
Also erron. 6-7 infang-, 8 infangentheft. [OE. 
infangenpioj f. In adv. + fangen, pa. pple. of fin 
to seize (see Fang v.) + j>lof Thief; lit. ‘thief 
seized within’.] 

Jurisdiction over a thief apprehended within the 
manor or territorial limits to which the privilege 
was attached ; the right of the lord of a manor to 
try and to amerce a thief caught within its limits. 

According to the 13th c. ‘Lawsof Edward_ the Confessor’, 
the criminal must be the lord’s ‘own thief, i. e. his own man 
or tenant ; and, according to Bracton, must further be caught 
3n the act, or in possession of the thing stolen ; the latter 

S rovision also appears in the 16th c. Scotch statements of 
alfour and Skene. The Latin formula for Hnfangen heof 
and titfangen b«?of* was * cum furls comprehension e intus 
et foris 

3020 in Earle Land Charters (188S) 233 Ic cy3e eow ]«et 
ic hffibbe ^euunen him he beo his saca & socne wyrOe, 
& griSbryces & hamsocne & forstealles & infangenes b^ofes. 
a 3 066 Ibid, 343 Ic cySe cow <5xt ic babbe ^ejeofen Criste.. 


and /Elfwine abbod into Ramese^e saca and socna, tol and 
team, and infangenSeof. iz. . Laws Edw. Con/, c. 22 Quid 
sit soche, et sache, et tol, et theam, et infangenthef. Ibid. 
§ 4 De infangenehef. Justitmcoguoscentis latronis sua est 
de homine suo, si captus fuerit super terram suam. c *250 
Gloss, in Rcl. Ant. I, 33 Infangenethef, Larurn pris ens 
nostre tore, c 1250 Bracton iii. ii. xxxv, Et dicitur in- 
fangethef, Jatro captus in terra alicujtis, de hominibus 
suis propriis, seysitus latrocinio. 1292 Britton x. xvi. § 1 
Qe, tauntost soint pris et en la Court le seignur del fee 
si il eit la fraunchise de Infangenthef . . soint menez en 
jugement. c 1350 Higden Polychretu (Rolls) II. 94 Infang, 
thef, pelfinde inward [v. r. pelfande in warde], id est infra 
suum capere reum, Gallice, dedeinz le seen attachement de 
laroun [ Harl . (2261) transl. Infanthef pelfynde in warde, 
that is to say, to take a gilty man within his lordeschippe, 
in Frenche, dedeins le soen atachemente de Jaron], 1535 
Act .27 Hen. FI//, c. 26 § 23 Lordes Marches, .shall have 
within .. their said Lordeshippes. .Wayff Straiff Infanthef 
Outfanthef Treasoure Troves, a 1600 Balfour's Prac ticks 
{1754) 39 Thair is sum Baronis quha hes privilege and 
libertie of infang thift and outfang thift, quha thairfoir hes 
power to sit and give dome .. upon all theives tane and 
apprehendit in manifest thift [Skene Quon. Attach, ch. c., 
vpon ane man, taken within their fredome, saised with 
manifest thift] sic as hand-havand and back-beirand, within 
thair baronie. a *657 StR W. Mure Hist. Rowallcute Wks. 
(S. T. S.) II. 241 The Mures, .were possessours of the estate 
& lieveing of Rowallane. .infeft cum furca et fossa, sock et 
sack, thole et theam, infang theif et outfang theif. 3832 
Sir F. Palgrave Eng. Commw. vii, At the Conquest, the 
Lords of Township had a right called the Right of Infang 
Thief, or summary punishment of criminals taken in open 
delict. 3839 Kemble Cod. Dip l. Introd. xlv. 1895 Pollock 
& Maitland Hist. Eng. Law I. 628 The criminal justice of 
the boroughs [C1272] seems seldom to have stretched to any 
higher point than that of infan gthief and utfangthief, in other 
words, the punishment of criminals caught in the act. 

Infant (i'nfant), sbP (a.) Forms: 4-5 enfaunt, 
infaunt, 6 enfant, infante, (7 inpbant), 6- in- 
fant. [a. OF. enfant, -aunt (F. enfant, Pi - , enfan, 
Sp., Pg., It. infante) child L. infdns , infant-cm 
child, sb. use of infdns unable to speak, f. in- (In- 3) 
+ fans, pres. pple. of fd'rl to speak. Aphetized 
Faunt.J 

1 . A child during the earliest period of life (or 
still unborn) ; now most usually applied to a child 
in arms, a babe; but often extended to include any 
child under seven years of age (cf. infant-class, In- 
fant-school) ; in early use (esp. when transl. L. 
infdns , or F. enfant ) used in the wider sense of 
‘ child’, and thus passing into the legal sense 2. 

*382 Wyclif Zcch. via. 5 And streetis of the citee shuln 
be fulfillid with tnfautuis[i388 3onge children] and maydens, 
pleyinge in the stretis of it. — 1 John ii. 14, I wrijte to 
30U, xnfauntis \ gloss or 300 ge children], for 3e han knowe 
the fadir. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xlviii. 209 (Harl. MS.) 
Gothe swyfcly..to the house of the forster, . . and takithe of 
him the litle Infaunt, that his wyf this nyght chylded. 
c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 14 1 in BabeesBk. (1868) 303 Yf that J?ou 
be a ^ong enfaunt, And thenke ]>o scoles for to haunt ; 3582 
N. T. (Rbem.) Luke xviii. 15 They brought vnto him infants 
also, that he might touche them. 1594 T. B. LaPrimaud. 
Fr. Acad. 11. 297 The burthen, .hath sense & feeling about 
the sixe and thirtieth day, and from that time forward it is 
called an infant. But as yet it is voyde of motion. 1600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. Ii. vii. 143 The Infant, Mewling, and 
puking in the Nurses armes. 1655 Milton Sonn., Massacre 
Piedmont , The bloody Piemontese, that rolled Mother with 
infant down the rocks. 1710 Parnell Hermit 151 The 
closed cradle where an infant slept. xBiB Cruise Digest 
xxviii. xvii. (ed. 2) 469 It was held that a devise to an infant:;/ 
ventre matris , . . was good, which began with an allowance 
for the birth of a posthumous child. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. liv, An infant crying in the night : An infant crying 
for the light : And with no language but a cry. 1 

b. fig. One who is a ‘ child *, or very young be- 
ginner, in some department. 

1526 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 32b, They were ledde 
by Moyses as yonge infantes and tender babes in fayth. 
1594 Plat Jewell-ho„ Hew sorts Soyle 9 Whereby all those 
that be the true infantes of Art, may receive a full light into 
Nature. 1899 N. B. Daily Mail 16 Feb. 5 As every political 
infant cannot fail to recognise, the whole question was . . 
unconnected with party politics. 

c. trans f A thing nexvly come into existence, or 
in its earliest stage. 

£■1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xcv i. vi, Leavy infants of the 
wood. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iii. 39 The Canker Galls, the 
Infants of the Spring. 1608 Hieron Defence lit. 139 Re- 
puted an infant and a novelty, rather then an antiquity. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 215 The. .question- 
ing of old Paul . . seemed adverse to the Utopian infant. 

2 . A person under (legal) age; a minor. In 
common law, one who has not completed his or 
her twenty-first year ; in the case of a ruler, one 
who has not reached the age at which he becomes 
constitutionally capable of exercising sovereignty. 

[*376 Rolls of Parlt. II. 342/2 La Fyn ou Note se leva tan 
qe come l’Enfant estoit deinz age-1 35x3 More in Grafton 
Citron. (1568) II. 774. I may require it for hym, except the 
lawe geve the infaunt a guarden onely for his goods. 3601 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II § 25 (1876) 17 The infantes 
which happen to be the kinges wardes, shal have wages, 
and liverees, and al other necessaries, according to their 
estate. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1890) 39 [He] was governed 
by tutours beinge an inphant, 1624 Cokf. On Lite. 2 b. An 
infant or minor (whom we call any that is under the age of 
21 yeares). 164* tr. Perkins Prof. Bk. x. % 684. 295 An 
enfant who is a feoffee shall give notice, and an enfant who is 
Lord shall take notice. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 460 The 
privileges and disabilities of an infant, or one underage and 
subject to guardianship. *786 W. Thomson Philip III (1839} 
249 Mary de MetJicis sole regent of France during the 


minority of her son, an infant in the ninth year of his age. 1858 
Ld. St. Leonards H andy Bk. Prop. Law xiit. 8 1 Although . . 
until a recent period an infant might have appointed a 
guardian to his children by deed or will, yet it seems that 
he can no longer do so by will. 

Jig. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. Wks. 1738 
I. 521 The Judges.. swear, that they will do nothing judi- 
cially, but according to Law, though the King by Word, or 
Mandate, or Letters under bis own Seal, should command 
the contrary. Hence it is that the King is often said in our 
Law to he an Infant ; and to possess his Rights and Dignities, 
as a Child or a Ward does his. 

+ 3 - A youth of noble or gentle birth. Cf. Infant 
sb. 2 , Child 5. Obs. 

*59 ° Spenser F. Q. u. viit. 56T0 whom the Infant thus: 
Fayre sir, what need Good tumes be counted as a servile 
bond ? ’ 1596 Ibid. vr. viii. 25 The Infant [Arthur] hearkned 
wisely to her tale. 1600 F axrfax Tasso xvi. xxxiv, The noble 
Infant [Rinaldo] stood a space Confused, speechless. 

4. Humorously applied to various productions of 
exceptional size, strength, etc. (See quots.) 

1832 Brighton Gazette in Blew Brighton <5- its Coaches 
(1893) 1 87 Mr. Walter Hancock’s steam-carriage, the 
‘ Infant’, was on the way from London to this place on an 
experimental trip. 1874 Graphic 5 Dec. 538/1 The heaviest 
gun now actually in position, commonly called the Woolwich 
Infant, . .weighs 35 tons. 1888 Pall Mall G. 6 June 2/2 The 
speciality of Woolwich is its big guns, its now famous and 
historic ‘infants \ 

5 . attrib. (or ad/.) (When appositive or attrib., 
often equivalent to an adj. = infantile, infantine .) 

a. apfositive. That is an infant or like an infant, 
as infant angel, God, heir, king, martyr, poor, 
warrior , etc. 

x 595. Daniel Civ. Wars 1. xxxiv, Klngdomes cuer suffer 
this distresse, For one or manie, guide the infant king. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen . IV, hi. ii. 113 The Hotspur Mars, in swath- 
ing Clothes, This Infant Warrior. *629 Milton Hymn 
Christ's Naiiv. 16 A present to the Infant God. 1678 Drydcn 
& Lee CEdipus iv. i, All the riches That empire could 
bestow. .Upon its infant heir. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's 
Def. Pop. xii. (1851) 241 A poor indigent King, surrounded 
with so many Infant-Priests and Doctors, a 1704 T. Brown 
Praise Drunkenness Wks. 3730 I. 37 Cheeks like those the 
Painters give to infant-angels. 1720 Welton Suffer. Son 
of God I. ix. 231 Thou wouldst not suffer those Infant- 
Martyrs .. to endure so much as Thy Self. 1872 J. A. H. 
Murray Comflaynt of Scot l. Introd. viii, Of the three cen- 
turies of Scottish history [1300-1^00]. .nearly a century and 
a half were occupied by the reigns of infant sovereigns. 
1874 Farrar Christ ii, The recognition of the Infant Saviour 
by Simeon and Anna. Mod. The presentation of the infant 
Jesus in the temple. 

b. appositive (or adj.). In its earliest stage, 
newly existing, ungrown, undeveloped, nascent, 
incipient, as infant blossom, civilization , code , colony , 
commerce, community , convert, fruit, letters, navy, 
sorrow, spring, world , etc. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 1096 Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear 
them mild. 1671 Gre \v Anaf. PI, 1. vi. § 2 Upon observa- 
tion of a young and Infant- Apple. 3707 J. Archdale 
Carolina 23 Vast expence upon such an Infant Colony. 1728 
Pope Dune. in. 95 The soil that arts and infant letters 
bore. 1779 F. Hervey Nav. Hist. II. 144 Of all the infant 
settlements in America, New-England alone, .acknowledged 
the authority of the commonwealth. 1784 Cow per Tiroc. 
43 Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VII I. 154 The niin of com- 
merce and the almost total extinction of an infant credit. 
1820 Keats Hyperion 1. 2 6 She was a Goddess of the infant 
world. 3861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889^ I. 43 The unequal 
contest .. of England’s infant navy against the. .supremacy 
of the Hanseatic Confederacy. 

0. attrib. (or adj.) Of or belonging to an infant 
or infants, proper to or intended for an infant or in- 
fants; childlike; childish; infan tile, as infant bands, 
blood, breath , class, cradle , eye, gaud, state , softness , 
weakness, years , etc. Also Infant-school, q.v. 

c *586 C’tfss Pembroke Ps. lxxl ix, By thee from infant 
cradle Taught. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, Epil. 9 Henry the 
Sixt, in Infant Bands crown'd King. 3651-3 Jer. Taylor 
Serm. for Year (1678) 282 Though it be a shame to us to 
need such allectives and infant-gauds. 3671 Milton P. R. 11. 

78 The murderous king.. who sought his life, and missing 
filled With infant blood the streets of Bethlehem, as/si 
Ken Hymns Festiv, Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 386 You in their 
Infant-age, To tcrider them engage. 1720 Welton Suffer. 
Son of God I. viii. 190 Even thro* Thy Infant-State, V be- 
hold Thy Majesty. Ibid. iv. 76 That Infant- Weakness 
which Thou took’st upon Thee 1 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. 
Mem. 11. 392 The joys and sorrows of our infant-years. 

7. Comb, as infant-baptism, the baptism of 
infants, predobaptism ; infant-queller, infant-kill- 
ing, - sprinkling ; infantfeeding adj. ; also infant- 
like adj. and adv. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 51 A blind man, who had 
been so from his * Infant-baptism. 1680 Allen Peace <$• 
Unity 49 Churches Founded in Infant-Baptism, are not to 
be heM Communion with. 3897 Westm. Gaz. 19 Jan. 12/2 
The *infant-feeding competition represents the .. ceaseless 
intrigues in Court circles. *6ix Cotcr., Infanticide, child- 
murthering, ^infant-killing. 1607 Shaks. Cor. ill 41 » our 
abilities are to *infant-Iike, for dooing much alone. *678 
Cudworth Intel l. Syst. 1. v. 6S9 Produced, not m a mature 
and adult but an infant-like weak and tender state, a 3641 
Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (*642) 386 Herod, .the infant 
quelter. 1655 Sanderson Serin. II. Pref. 7 y here are your 
lay-presbyters, your classes, &c. to be found in scripture? 
Where your steeple -houses? - - Your *infant-spnnxlin£s t 

Infant (infant), sb 2 [ad. Sp„ Pg- infante : 
perh. through F. infant (i 4°7 Hatz.-Darm.) : 
see Infante.] A prince or princess of Spain or 
Portugal : = Infante, Isfanta. 
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3555 Eden Decades 349 Don Lewes thlnfant & brother to 
the kynge of Portugale. 1594 Parsons Confer. Success. 11. 
viii. x8i The two duchesses, .daughters.. of the lord Edward 

infant of Portugal. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 379 The In- 
fant and heir of Spain . . had the title of Prince of Asturias. 
1631 Heywood Eng . Elis . {1641) 1 A match was concluded 
betwixt Prince Arthur., and the Infant Katharine, daughter 
to the King of Spain. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 12/1 The 
Infant Don Philip. 1838 Lytton Calderon i, The craft of the 
king was satisfied by the device of placing about the person 
of the Infant one devoted to himself. 

+ I*nfant, v. Obs. Also 5 enfaunt. [a. F. en- 
fanler (iiih. c.) f. enfant , Infant jA 1 ] tram. To 
bring forth (a child), to give birth to. ^ Also fig. 

1483 Caxtox Gold. Leg. 228/2 The place in whych the 
vyrgyne marye enfaunted and childed Jhesu.cryst. 1584 
Southerns in Puttenham Eng. Poesje in. xxii. (Arb.) _c6o 
An ingenious inuention, infanted with pleasant trauaille. 
x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 1. Ixxx, But newely he was 
Infanted, And yet alreadie he was sought to die. 1641 
Milton R eform.u. (1851)42 This worthy Motto, No Bishop, 
no King is of the same batch, and infanted out of the same 
feares. 1642 — A pot. Smect. xi. 

]| Infanta (infa*nta). [Sp.,Pg.,fem. of Infante.] 

1. A daughter of the king and queen of Spain or 
Portugal ; spec . the eldest daughter who is not heir 
to the throne. 

3601 Imp. Consid. Sec. Priests (1675) 82 He might, .intitle 
the King of Spain and the Infanta his Daughter to the 
Crown . . of England. 1687 Lend.. Gas. No. 2221/7 A Mar- 
riage is Treating between the Prince of Tuscany and tKe 
Infanta of Portugal. 3704 Ibid. No. 3989/2 Some of the 
Infantes his Sons, and both the Infanta's his Daughters, 
have been ill. 3832 W. Irving Alhambra If. 130 The tower 
of the Infantas, once the residence of the three beautiful 
Moorish princesses, partook of the general desolation. 

•j* 2. transf. and fig. Applied analogously or fanci- 
fully to other young ladies. Obs. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. § xo8. 876 In the 
meanewhile Ladie Elizabeth the Infanta of England was 
in the French Court vsually called Madame the Daulphin. 
x6i6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass tv. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 363/1 The 
very infanta of the giants. 3632 Massinger & Field Fatal 
Dowry tv. i, O that I were the infanta queen of Europe 1 
2750 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 31 Jan., Lady Cath- 
erine grew frightened, lest her infanta [her daughter! should 
vex herself sick. 1753 Smollett Per. Pic. lxxxvii, Mean- 
while the infanta [a girl] herself, .promised to keep a stricter 
guard for the future. 

See also Infante. 

II Infanta*do, app. a grandiose erroneous exten- 
sion of infante. 

2659 Rushw. Hist. Cotl. I. 123 He had rather go home 
and cast himself at his Masters feet and mercy .. then be 
Duke or Infantado of Spain. 

I*nfantage. rare— 1 , [f. Infant sb . 1 + -age 
suffix , associated in sense with Age sb . : cf. barn- 
age t nonage.'] — Infancy. 

i 856 Comk. Mag. XIII. 437 Rude, provisional rules, only 
absolutely obligatory during theinfantage of men. 

II Infante (infa-nte). (Also 7 erron. infanta.) 
[Sp., Pg. infante L. infant- cm Infant jA 1 ] A 
son of the king and queen of Spain or Portugal other 
than the heir to the throne (who is called principe ) ; 
spec . the second son. 

Sometimes erroneously applied to the heir to the throne. 
1555 Eden Decades 242 The conquest.of Affryke . . began 
where the infante of Portugale Don Henrique .. dyd begynne 
to enlarge it. 26x5 Bedwell Arab. Tritdg., Sherif The 
Heire apparant.: the Dolphin, they call him in France : the 
Infanta, in Spaine. 1668 Davknant Mans the Master n. 
i. Wks. 1874 V. 30 You remember the triumphs at Burgos 
for the first Infante. 1704 [see Infanta x]. 2725 Lend. 

Gas. No. 5337/x The King, the Queen . . and the two In- 
fantes continue at Aranjuez. 

Infanthood (rnfant|hud). [f. Infant sb . 1 + 
-hood.] = Infancy. 

1862 Miss Mulock Mistr. tj- Maid xxiv, Master Henry 
was not a remarkable specimen of infanthood. 2893 Coltim - 
Ins (Ohio) Disp. 5 Oct., The unspeakable terrors of an 
infanthood where every other child about him showed only 
the face of a harassing ogre. 

+ Infa’ntical, a. Obs. rare— L [f. Infant sb ." 1 
+ -ICAL.] Of or pertaining to infants. 

'i6ai Deacon & ^Valker Spirits • 5* Divcls'z^f These Exor- 
cizings .. are either n.rchicall, apostolicall, ecclesiasticall, or 
infanticall [for the timely expelling of spirits and divels 
from out of newly borne infants, before their admission to 
bapthme]. 

Infa-uticrdal, a. [f. Infanticide - + -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or practising infanticide. 

1835 in Booth Analyl. Diet. 1852 Erased s Mag. XLVI. 
86 Laying violent infanticidal hands upon biscuit babies. 
1873 W. E. Marshall Phrenol. among Todas xxiii. 191 
Probably, no nation can justly escape the charge of being 
descended of infanticidal ancestors. 

Infanticide 1 (infomtisaid). [a. F. infanti- 
cide (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. infinti- 
clda , f. infant -cm Infant sb . 1 + avdere, - cidcre to 
kill : see -cide 1.] One who kills an infant. 

1680 Potter Christof'halgia 52 (T.) Christians accounted 
those to be infanticides., who did but only expose their 
own infants. 1834 Blachw. Mnt?. XXXVI. 360/2 The 
regicide [Lady Macbeth] lied against herself, in saying that 
under any circumstances she could have been an infanticide. 
alt rib. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 336/1 An infanticide mother. 
Infanticide 2 [a. F. infanti- 

cide (Cotgr. t6t 1), ad. late L. infanticid-ium 
(Tcrtull.), f. infant-em Infant sb . 1 : sec prec. and 
-cide 2.] The killing of infants, esp. the custom 


of killing new-born infants, which prevails among 
savages, and was common in the ancient world. 

1656 Blount G/ossogr., Infanticide , a slaying or killing 
of Infants, child-murthering ; such was that of Herod, a 1779 
Warburton Div. Legat. ix. ii. Wks. x8ii VI. 285 The mad- 
ness did not cease to rape till it terminated in Infanticide, or 
in offering up to their grim idols., the Children of their bowels. 
1809 Southey in Q. Rev. 11 . 58Pomarre has. .promised the 
missionaries to abolish infanticide and human sacrifices. 
1869 Llcky Europ. Mor. iv. II. 27 Infanticide .. was . . ad- 
mitted among the Greeks, being sanctioned, and in some 
cases enjoined . , by the ideal legislations of Plato and 
Aristotle, and by the actual legislations of Lycurgus and 
Solon. 2897 Wes tin. Rev. June 290 The exigencies of primi- 
tive savage life made daughters a source of weakness to 
the tribe, and accordingly female infanticide was largely- 
practised. 

b. spec . The crime of murdering an infant after 
its birth, perpetrated by or with the consent of its 
parents, esp. the mother. 

1789 Bextuam Legist. xiii. § 6 Infanticide , that is to say 
homicide committed upon a new born child with the con- 
sent of its-father and mother. 1888 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 
1/2 For 86 cases of murder and 77 of infanticide only 72 
persons were committed for trial. 2890 Standard 20 Feb., 
If, then, it were made practically impossible for them to 
hide the fact of their shame ... we must face the probability 
of a considerable increase of infanticide. 

Infantile (rnfantoil, -til), a. [ad. late L. in- 
fant iltis , f. infant-em Infant sb . 1 : cf. F. infantile 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of or pertaining to an 
infant, infants, or infancy ; belonging to a person 
when an infant ; existing in its infancy or earliest 
stage of development. 

2696 Brookhouse Temple Open. 13 All this time, Monarchy 
was as a Beast in its Infantile State. 2723 Derham Phys. 
Theol. viii. vL (1727) 390 The Fly lies all the Winter in these 
Balls in its Infantile State. 1753 N. Torriano Midwifry^ 5 
We are obliged to them for their tender Care of the infantile 
Age. 2800 Med. Jml. III. 293 Medical men .. who are 
often consulted.on infantile diseases. 2806 Surr Winter in- 
Lend. I. 260 The interest which his story first impressed 
upon her infantile imagination. 2864 Spectator 24 Dec. 
1476 The rapid growth of infantile literature. 

b. Of the character of an infant ; infant-like. 

. 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) II. 217 Consider the 
infantile state of the first man. 2875 Emerson Lett. «$■ Soc. 
Aims ix. 220 In the savage man, thought is infantile. 

t Infanti'lity. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. prec. + -m\ 
Cf. It. infantilitd (Florio).] The fact or quality 
of being infantile. 

. 2631J. Burges Answ. Rejoined 544 Christ.. knoweth our 
infantility, and disdained not to speake with vs., after a 
childlike fashion. 

Infantine (rnfantein), a. [a. F. infantin , 
-ine (Cotgr. 1611), var. of enfantin, tine (12 -13th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.): see Infant sb . 1 and -ine j .] 
*= Infantile. 

2603 Florio Montaigne 1. xi. (2632) 20 A demy-God .. 
with an infantine face, yet fraught with an aged-like 
wisedome. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. 1. viii, These in- 
fantine beginnings gently bear. 2757 Burke Abridgem. 
Eng. Hist. 11. iii. (R.), A degree of credulity next to 
infantine. 2818 Shelley Rev. Islam if. xxii, What wert 
thou then ? A child most infantine. [rime divine]. — 
Euganean Hills 322 Autumn's evening meets me soon. 
Leading the infantine moon. x86z Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. 
yii. (1873) III. 232 The countenance .. is so innocent and 
infantine, you would think' this head belonged to a child of 
twelve. 2871 Browning Pr. Hohenst . 1848 Genius has some- 
what. of the infantine : But of the childish, not a touch 
or taint Except through self-will. 

Hence I*nfantinely adv., in an infantine manner. 
2840 Mill Diss. Disc. (2859) I* Annattd Carrel 262 
A man singularly free . . from self-consciousness ; simple, 
graceful, at times almost infantinely playful. 

t I'Hiantize, v. Obs. 7 -are- 1 , [f. Infant sb . 1 
+ -IZE.] = Infant v. (In quot./y.) 

1619 Time's Storehouse 899 (L.) Significant words .. 
explicite, and (as a man may say) do infamize and produce 
the conceptions of man. 

t I-nfantly, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Infant sb 1 
+ -ly 1 ,] Infant-like, childlike, 
c 1618. Fletcher Q, Corinth in. i, He utters such single 
matter in so infantly a voice. 

t Infantment. Obs. rare. Also 5 enfante-. 
[a. F. enfantcinent (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
enfanter to Infant : see -ment.] Child-bearing ; 
childbed, confinement. Also, Offspring. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 260 b/i Where, thou arte then- 
fantemente or fruyte of my wombe. C2566 J. Alday tr. 
Boaystuau's Theat. World D vj b note. Hippo, in hisbooke 
of infantments ; 2597 Lowe Chirurg. (2634) To Rdr., Sucli 
other things.. in the Treatise of thehelpe of Women in their 
Infantment. 

Infantcrcracy. nonce-wd. [f. Infant sb . 1 : 
see -CRACY.] The rule of an infant. 

. Miss_ Mulock Dornest. Stor. (1862) 2S4 Your 
infantocracy is the moat absolute government under the sun. 

Infantcrlatry. nonce-wd. [f. Infant sb . 1 + 
Gr. A arptia worship, -latry ; after Idolatry, 
Maiuolatby, etc.] Infant worship; babyolatry. 

2882 Miss Braodon Ml. Royal II. x. 215 Infantolatry is 
a feminine attribute. 

Infantry (i-nfantri). Also 6-7 -terie, -ery, 7 
-trie, (- reo ). [a. F. infant eric, ad. It. (Sp., Pg.) 

infantena foot-soldiery, f. infante a youth, foot- 
soldier :—L. infant cm Infant sb . 1 For the develop- 
ment of the It. infante cf. the apocopated form 


fante 1 a man or woman servant or attendant ; also, 
a footman or soldier seruing on foot ; also the knaue 
or varlet at cards * (Florio) ; cf. also the history 
of footman , groom , knave , knight , lad, eta By 
Sylvester stressed (infa’nteii). Sense 2 is from 
Infant sb . 1 sense 1.] 

1 . The body of foot-soldiers ; foot-soldiers collec- 
tively ; that part of an army which consists of men 
who march and manoeuvre on foot and are armed 
with small arms, now a rifle. 

Mounted Infantry , soldiers who are mounted for the 
sake of transit, but who fight on foot. (Cf. Dragoon in 
original sense.) 

1579 Fenton Gutcciard. (1618) 256 Which rendred the 
infantery of Italy infamous through all Europe, xfi.. 
Sylvester Betkulids Rescue ji. 428 Covering far and nigh, 
The Plains with Horse, Hills with Infanterie. 2605 Play 
Stucley 2626 in Simpson Sch. Shahs. (1878) I. 263 All 
Portingales brave Infantries slain. 2622 Bacon Ess., 
Greatn. Kingd. (Arb.) 476 Take away the middle people, 
and you take away the infantery, which is the nerue of an 
Armie. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 575 That small infantry 
Warr’d on by Cranes. 2709 Steele & Addison Tatler'Ro. 
i8 f 6 The private Gentlemen of the Infantry will be able to 
shift for themselves, 2847 James Convict xvi, A small but 
compact body of infantry advanced at the charge with fixed 
bayonets. 2856 Stanley Sinai ty Pal. ii. 133 The Israelites 
were a nation of infantry. 

fig. 2598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hunt. 11. ii. Your poor 
infantry, your decayed, ruinous, worm-eaten gentlemen of 
the round. 

2 . Infants collectively, or as a body. Now jocular. 

1623-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. i, No carefull nurse 

would wet her watchfull eye When any pang should gripe 
her. infantry. 2634 A. Huish Hymn , All glorie, laud, and 
praise to Thee, Christ our Redeemer and our King; To 
whom the youngly infantree Did their devout hosanna 
sing. 2663 Needham Disc. Schools . 2 The little dirty 
Infantry, which swarms up and down m Alleys and Lanes. 
2702 C. WolLEY Jml. New York (i860) 58 If the case .be 
so, the minors and infantry of the best Families might wish 
they had been born in Kent. 2847 Blacfnu. h tag. LX 1 1. 
264/1 The swarms of bare-legged and flaxen-haired infantry. 
2863 Reader 2 Aug. 100 There was one A. B. C. book, or 
pretty nearly one, for the whole ‘ infantry ’ of the country. 

3 . atlrib., as hifantry brigade , corps, regiment , etc. 

2823 Wellington Let. to Sir G. Collier 19 Aug. in Gurw. 

Desp. XI. 15 A letter . . directing that the Infantry now in 
the horse ships at Bilbao may be removed to the Infantry 
ships. 2897 Daily Neivs 25 Mar. 6/5 The Mounted 
Infantry Corps, now an established and highly valued arm 
of the Service. 


I'nfantryman. A soldier of an infantry 
regiment. 

2883 E. O’Donovan Story of Mens x. 107 The few 
infantrymen, with their cumbrous old muzzle-loading rifles. 
2891 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 5/1 The infantrymen of the 
four regiments, as they passed, .looked rather distressed. 

I’nfant-scllOO'l. A school for infants, a school 
organized for the instruction and training of young 
children (usually under seven years of age). 

2833 Ht. Martineau Loom $ Lugger n. ii. 42 He often 
thought of taking him to the infant school. 2841 Penny 
Cycl. XLI. 38/2 The real founder of Infant-Schools appears 
to have been the Pastor Oberlin. Ibid., Mr. Owen was the 
first Englishman to establish an infant-school on a large 
scale . . at New Lanark in Scotland . . in the year 1818. 
Infarce, -se, variants of Enfarce v. Obs. 

+ InfaTciate, v . Obs . rare . In 7 infartinte. 
[irreg. f. L. infarcirc (see next) + -ate 3.] traus. 
To stuff in. 

2657.T0MLINSON Renou's Disp. Hi. iv. 124 As it were filling 
up or infartiating. 

Infarct (infaukt), sb. Hath. [ad. med. or mod. 
L. infarctus , f. ppl. stem of infarcire : see next.] 
A portion of tissue that has become stuffed with 
extravasated blood, serum, or other matter; the 
substance of an infarction. 

.2873 T. H. Green Introd. Path. (ed. 2) 340 The tract. of 
tissue.. which is more or less extensively infiltrated with 
blood, is known as a hmmorrliagic infarct. 28796*/. George’s 
Hosp. Rep. IX. 409 Scattered congestions and a few infarcts 
were found in the lungs. 

Infarct (infaukt), v. Path. [f. L. infarct- (more 
correctly infart-), ppl. stem of infarcirc , f. in- 
(In--) + farcHe to stuff.] trans . To stuff up or 
obstruct (a vessel, organ, etc.) ; to affect with in- 
farction. Hence Infirrcted ppl. a. 

2822-3^ Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV..315 One or more 
of the abdominal organs, considerably infarcted and en- 
larged.. 2889 Lancet 12 Jan. 64 The result of inflamma- 
tion in infarcted areas. 


Infarction (infauk/on). Path. [n. of action 
om L. infatxlre : see prec.] The action of stuff- 
ig up or condition of being stuffed up, obstruction ; 
'tier, the substance with which a vessel or other 
irt is stuffed up, ora portion of tissue thus aflfected 
=Infarct sb.). Now usually restricted to morbid 
mditions of the tissues resulting from obstruction 
f the circulation, as by an embolus. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing D/s. by Expect, iv. xt> Hie 
umours . . will be compacted into.. most obstinate Jnlarc* 
ins. 2710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 334 D[ c y .. ex- 
:dite pulmonary Infarctions. 1747 tr. Aslruc s levers 1 14 
ie plenitude and infarction of the captUary arteries, 

Good's Study Med. (ed. 4I IV. 290 Infarction of the 
dominal viscera. 1885*8 I'AGGe & Pye-Smith Prtne. 
ed. (ed. 2) I. 281 Infarctions of the spleen arc .. not in* 
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f Infa*rdel, -die, v. Obs. rarc~° . [f. In- 2 + 
Fakdel sb. 1 , after It. infardell-dre ; cf. OF. enf ai- 
de ler.] trans . To make into, or pack lip in, a 
4 fardel ’ or bundle. 

x6xx Florio, Jnfardellare, to infardle, or bundle vp. 
Infare (i*nfe»i), sb. Forms : i infser, innfeer, 
1—2 infer, 2 infar, 4, 9 infair, 7- infare, (9 in- 
far). [OE. innfxr , f. inn , In adv. 1 1 d + fxr going, 
journey, expedition, Fake sb. 1 , f. faran to go.] 

*f* 1 . (OE. and early ME.) a. The act of going 
in ; entrance, b. An entrance, entry, way in. Obs. 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 230/15 Ex ad tits, ex 
ingressibus, of inferum, c 1000 ASlfric Gen. iii. 24 f>a 
£esette God ait J?am infaire engla hyrdimdene and fyren 
swurd. — . Horn, I. 178 He gewite frain urum heortum mid 
ham innfere gehafft, mid ham he he inn-afaren was and us 
jeb$fte. - a X175 Coil. Horn. 231 He haue5 ^erimed xiht- 
wisan mannan infer to his rice. 

2 . Sc.y north , dial., and western U.S. A feast or 
entertainment given on entering a new honse; esp. 
at the reception of a bride in her new home. 

X375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 340 .For^he thoucht for till mak 
Infair, And till mak gud cher till his men. a 1670 Scalding 
Troub. C/ias. I (1792) II. 54 Upon the 25th of October 
he brought over his wife to his own house in the Oldtown, 
where there was a goodly infare. x8ox Joanna Baillie in 
A. Whitelaw Bk. Scot. Song At bridal and infare I've 
braced me \vi pride. _ 58x8 Edin. Mag. Nov. 414 The 
day after the wedding is the itifare . . the company is less 
numerous, and the dinner is commonly the scraps that were 
left at the wedding-feast. 1847 Porter Big Bear, etc. 162 
(Farmer), \ hurried home to put up. .some turhies to fatten 
for the infare. 1887 Harper's Mag. Apr. 730/1 The wedding 
and the infair were attended . . by Wiley. 

b. Comb, infare-cake, a cake of shortbread 
broken over the bride’s head on crossing the thresh- 
old of her new home. 

1884 G Rogers Soc. Life S coll. I. iii. 118 The custom of 
the infar-cake had its origin in the rite of Confarreation 
whereby the Romans constituted matrimony, 
f Infa/re, v. Obs. [OE. inn-,infaran, f. inn. 
In adv. + faran to go : cf. OFris. infara , Du. in - 
varen , Ger. einfahreit (with separable pref. : see 
In- 1 ). Orig, two words, and so usually wiitten.] 
intr. To go in, to enter. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John iii. 5 Ne maej he in faran on godes 
rice, c xooo /Elfric Saints' Lives (E. E. T. S.) x. 27 J>a;t he 
aalmessan under-fencge ret bam infarendum [v. r. inn faren- 
dum]. a 1400 Sir Fere. 1538 The portere was redy thare, 
Lete the knygbtis in fare. 

Infarre, obs. variant of Infer. 
t Infa'scinate, v. Obs. rare. [In- *.] tram. 
To fascinate; to.dratv in by fascination. 

1687 Mrs. Behn Emperor of Moon H. i, That bright 
Nymph that had infascinated, charm’d and conquer’d the 
mighty Emperor Iredonozor. 

t Infa-sliionable, a. Obs. rare. [Ik- 3 .] 
Unfashionable. 

*635 Shirley Coronation i. i, His rich cloaths [may] be 
dtscomplexion’d With bloud, beside the infashionable 
slashes. 1787 Mirror %% An infashionable wretch cannot, 
nor will not k be acceptable. 

Infat, variant of Enfat v. Obs. 
t Infa’tigable, Obs. [a. F .infatigable 
( 1 5-1 6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. infaligdbilis, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + faligabilis Fatigable.] Incapable 
of being wearied ; untiring, Indefatigable. 

c 15x0 More Ficus Wks. 15/1 With much watch and in- 
fatigable trauaile.. 1501 R. Turnbull St. fames 207 Albeit 
the deuill be infatigabfe, and neuer wearied. 1677 Gale Crl. 
Gentiles Hi. 144 Art infatigable and invincible champion 
of Free-grace against Free-wil. 17x3 Bond. G”z. No. 5122/3 
The infatigable Application of Your Ministry. 

Hence + Infatlgabi'lity, + Info/tipably adz). 
1652 Kirk man Clerio «$• Lozia 70 Those perceptive eyes 
which are infatigably open to behold thy actions. 1709 Brit. 
Apollo II. No. 64. 2 fz Incessant Infatigability hath render’d 
Thee. .Verbose. 

Infatuate (infe’tiz^ft), ppl. a. Also 6 en- 
fatuate, infatuat. [ad. L. infatual-us, pa. pple. 
of infatuare : see next.] = Infatuated. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. 1. xiii. in Ashm. (1652) 132 Soe 
many one doth whych bene infatuate, c 1510 Barclay Mirr. 
Gd. Manners (1570) F vj, Gasing on the ground as one in- 
fatuate. ax 529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 377 The dull abusyd 
brayne The enfatuate fantasie. 1584. R.. Scot Discov. 
Witcher. xvi. v. (1886)403 What man.. will be so infatuate 
as to beleeve these Hes ? 1619 W. Sclater Exp. 1 Thess. 
(1630) 223. 17*4 R.W elton Subst. Chr. Faith 443 The holy 
prophet mourns the infatuate stupidity of that people. 1884 
jESSOPPin 19 thCent. Mar. 405 He often exhibits an infatuate 
attachment for it. 

Infatuate (infee'tu/^t), v. Also 7 en-. [f. 
prec., or L. infatuat ppl. stem of infatuare to 
make a fool of, infatuate, f. in- (In- 2 ) + fatuus 
foolish, fatuous.] 

+ 1 , trans. To turn (counsels, etc.) into folly, to 
reduce to foolishness, exhibit the foolishness of ; to 
confound, frustrate, bring to nought. Obs. 

*533 Tindale Supper of Lord Wks. (Parker Soc) III. 234 

God hath infatuated yourhighsubtle wisdom. 1655R.Y0UNGE 

Agst.pmnkards{ i863>i6That Ihave unmasked their faces, 
is to infatuate their purpose. 1683 Lend. Gaz. No. 1 856/5 
That the Divine Wisdom may infatuate the Plots, baffle the 
Enterprises of all Traiterous Conspirators. 1724 R. W elton 
Subst. Chr. Faith 139 He prays LhaL God would iwCa.Vja.Le 
their counsels. 


2 . To make [a person) utterly foolisn or fatuous; 
to affect with extreme and unreasoning folly; to 
inspire or possess with an extravagant passion. 

a 1567 ?Cover dale Carrying of Cross’ll. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
II. 241 Therefore doth God justly infatuate them,andinaketh 
them foolish. i6« Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iii. xiii, Those 
two maine plagues.. of humane kind, Wine and Women, 
which haue infatuated and besotted Myriades of people. 
a 1631 Donne 6 Serm. {1634) ii. 40 We shall be enfatuated in 
our counsels. 17*2 Steele Sped. No. 278 r 1 He has so in- 
fatuated her with his Jargon, that (etc.]. X79X Boswell fohti- 
son (1831) III. 5s£ He partook of the short-lived joy that in- 
fatuated the public. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 325 All the toys that infatuate men. .are the self- 
same thing, with a new gauze or two of illusion overlaid. 

absol. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 6 He . . can turn bread 
into stones ; and make wine infatuate, not exhilarate. X755 
Young Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 136 Heaven infatuates, 
when it determines to destroy. 

f 3 . To stupefy (the senses). Obs. rare. 

X71Z tr. Pomet's Mist. Dmgs I. 138 The chiefest Things 
they are us'd for, is to infatuate Birds. 

Infatuated (infarti/qeked), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED 1 .] Made or become utterly foolish; possessed 
with an extravagantly foolish passion ; besotted. 

5642 Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. v. viii. 3B9 He may grow 
so infatuated as to conceive himself., a sincere Saint. 
1756 Ld. Barrington in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 383 
Alas 1 they were as infatuated as their chief. _ 1778 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 2x0 What the infatuated ministry may do, 

I know not ; but our infatuated House of Commons, .have 
begun a new war in America. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem 
Clt. v. 94 The infatuated young man made no effort of resist- 
ance, VcA bugged the evietvavAed chain . 

Hence Infa*tuatedly adv ,, in a way as if infa- 
tuated ; with excessive folly ; madly. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIII. 439 Infatuatedly addicted to 
attempts. .which. -would prove fatal. X889 Times 26 Feb. 
9/2 The government had infatuatedly made themselves the 
dupes and accessories of. .an imposture and a plot. 

Iufa’tuating, ppl- a- [f- its prec. + -ixg 2 ] 
That infatuates or renders foolish. 

c 1565 T. Robinson Maty Magd. r. 46S The poynted 
Beame, th’ infatuatinge Fire, The Northern Comcets and 
y* painted Ire. 1660 J. Sh arp in Laudcrd. Papers (Camden) 
l. 56 Infatuatingand ruining distempers. <1x708 Beveridge 
T/ies. Tkeol. (xyxi) HI. 346 Uncleanness ..is an infatuating 
sin. 1858 Froudc Hist. Eng. 111. xii. 19 They had ascribed 
the king's conduct to the infatuating beauty of this lady. 

Infatuation (mfetWi^’Jhn). [n. of action 
from L. infatuare to Infatuate ; cf. F. infatuation 
(*3700 in Littre).] The action of infatuating, or 
condition of being infatuated ; a making or becom- 
ing fatuous ; possession with extravagant folly ; an 
extravagantly foolish or unreasoning passion. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. ui. i, Free from all the un- 
cleanness of diabolical infatuation. 1718 FreethinlcerNo. 77 
p 6The Infatuation of the Enthusiast, setshimabove the Fear 
of Death. X75X Johnson Rambler No. 169 r 14 Authors and 
lovers always suffer some infatuation, from which only 
absence can set them free. x8z5 Jane Austf.n Emma 1. 
viii, Your infatuation about that girl blinds you. 1882 Miss 
Braddon Mt. Royal I. iii. 97 There never was a more 
obvious case of mutual infatuation. 

Iufatuator (infce-tittjC l tai). [agent-n. in L. 
form from Infatuate v. : see -or.] One who or 
that which infatuates. 

1888 Lady Hardy Dangerous Exper. III. i. 9 Are we to 
have the pleasure of seeing Jessie’s iufatuator tomorrow? 

Infaust (infp’st), a. rare. [ad. L. infaust-us 
unlucky, pern, through F. infaitsle (Cotgr. 1611).] 
Unlucky, unfortunate, ill-omened. 

1658 Phillips, Infaust , or Infaustous, unlucky, unfortu- 
nate. x668 Charleton Ep/ies. <5- Churn. Matrons 11. 17 
Dismal and infaust visions. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. 
(1737) 231 O most infaust who opiates there to live 1848 
Lytton Caxtons 11. vi». xxvi. It was an infaust and sinister 
augury. 1870 Lowell Study l Find. 303 Taurus, whose in- 
faust aspect may be supposed to preside over the makers of 
bulls and blunders. 

So +Infau* sting vbl. sb. (rare— 1 ), a rendering 
* infaust a boding of ill luck ; f Xnfau*st<ms a. 
(rare— 0 ) = Infaust. 

1622 Bacon Heti. VII 196 Hee did withall bring a kind of 
Malediction and Infausting upon the Marriage, as an ill 
Prognosticke. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Infaustous , unlucky, 
unfortunate, dismal. 1658 in Phillips. 

+ Infa’vour, -or, v. Obs. [f. Ik- - + Favour 
zb. • cf. Enfavour in Ek- frs/.i 3.] trans. To 
bring into favour ; to ingratiate. 

1628 Feltham Resolves ii. [i.] Ixxxix. 257 But it is to be 
wondred at, how Repentance can againe infavour vs with 
an offended God. 

f Infavourable, a. Obs. rare — °. [In- 3 , Cf. 
L. infavordbilis . ] 

1721 Bailey, Ittfavourable , not to be favoured [1730-6 
(folio) adds, also severe). 

^ Inf e able, obs. form of Enfeeble t>. 

1552 Huloet, Inf cable, InfeaBled. 

+ InfeafFe, obs. form of Enfeoff. 

1589 Nashe Anitt. Absurd. Biij b, Might the name of the 
Church infeaffe them in the Kingdom of ChrisL 

InfeasibiTity. rare. [f. next + -rrr.] The 
quality of being infeasible or impracticable. 

1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. m. v. § 42 Thus not King lames, | 
but the infeacibility of the thing they petitioned for. .gave i 
the denyall to their Petition. 1781 S. Peters Hist. Conn. I 
it There is an infeasibility in this supposition. 1806 Lamb 
Ltt.i o Rickman Wks. 8a Let the infeaslbilvvy be as I 

great as you will. 


Infeasible (inffzab’l), a. Now rare. Also 
6-faisable, 7 -fesible, -fe(a)cible, 7-9 -leasable, 
[f. In- 3 + FeaVSIble. Cf. F. infaisable (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Incapable of being accomplished 
or carried out ; impracticable, impossible. 

*533 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VII. 407 Ye shall say that ye 
remember ye herd Hym say oones, He wold netier conclude 
that manage, but to do Us good, whiche is nowe infall- 
ible. X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xii. 135 Which 
secrets, although extrcamly difficult, and tanium non in- 
fesible, yet are they not impossible; 1665 Glanvill Scepsis 
Sci. xiv. 80 But this is so difficult ; and..soalmostinfeasable. 
1678 Butler Hud. m. iii. 391 Therefore I hold no Course s’ 
infecible As this of force to win the Jezabel. 1704 tr. 
Boccalini's Lctt.fr. Apollo I. 194 Judging the Attempt in- 
feasable. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. jo 
Designs which the rising spirit of the nation rendered utterly 
infeasible. 1881 tgth Cent. No. 48. 239 They pronounced it 
pot only infeasible, but of very doubtful benefit, even could 
it be carried out. 

Hence Infea*siblencss = Infeasibility. 

1654 W. Mountague Devout Ess. it. vi. § 3. 1x7 He 
began the work ; and being disabus'd in point of the in- 
feasableness, pursu’d his task, and perfected it. 

t Infea’tlier, v. Obs. Also en-, [In- 2 =5 
En- I.] trans. To furnish with feathers, to feather. 

i6ix Florio, Itnpenuare, to enfeather, to enplume. Ibid., 
Ittpentiacc/tiare , to infeather, to inplume. 

d Infe’ct, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. infect -us, f. in - 
(In- 3 ) + facZre to make.] Incomplete, imperfect. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. xvtr. ii. (Add. MS. 27944) 
If. 212/1 Grene is j-e myddil colour bitwene reed, fat comeb 
of the accioun and worchyng of perfyt hete and by t wen 
white )>at comeJ> of infecte. 

+ Infect, ppl. a. Obs. Also 4-6 enfect(e. [a. 
F. infect (Oresme, 14th c.), or ad. L. infect-us, pa. 
pple. of inf cere : see next. The spelling with en~ 
was rather English than French. OF. had also in - 
faict, fait, -fet, enfait (f. infaire : see next), whence 
ME. enfeit (c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 124).] « 
Infected: Often construed as pa. pple. of next. 

1 . Affected materially, usually detrimentally; 
hence (a) dimmed, (//) stained, polluted, (e) made 
invalid, (d) exhausted. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. met. v, xo 3 (Camb. MS.) Why 
bat the homes of the fulle Moene wexen paale 8: Infect by 
bowndes of the derke nyht. 1382 Wyclif 2 Mace. xiL 15 
The pool of stondynge water. .infect [gloss or meyned] with 
blood was seen to fiowe. C1386 Chaucer Frol. 320 So 
greet s purchasour was nowher noon Al was fee symple to 
hym in effect His purebasyng myghte nat been infect (7'. r. 
enfect). c 142 o Pallad. on Hush. r. 294 A gret labour is to 
correcte A moold in this maner that is enfecte. 

2 . Tainted with disease or organic corruption. 
1382 Wyclif Lev. xiii. 48 A .. skynne, if it were infect 

with whijt or reed wemme, it shal be holdun a lepre. c *440 
Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 5 Corrupt watyr, stynkynge and 
infecte, of which watyr pou drynke or vse, h ou schalt be 
enpoysonyd. 15x8 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1^ o) 
x8 As well from London as from other infect places. 1525 
Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 1. cv. [ci.) 306 Dyuers that were enfecte 
with sickenesse .. coulde not scape the peryle of dethe. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII , c. 13 § 7 Any hors gelding or marc 
infect with scabbe or mange. 

b. Of a disease : Caused by infection. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg., Maner exam, 
lazares Q ij b, Scantly the chylde scapeth lepry, or to be 
scalled, or tached with suche infecte dyseases. 

3 . Tainted or contaminated with some fault, 
defect, or vice, with evil habit, false doctrine, etc. 
Also, culpably involved in, guilty of. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (xB8o) 379 We may se. .how )>e clergi 
is wondirfulle enfect wi)» symonye & heresie. 1496 Dives 
4 Paup. (W.de W.) vl x 248/1 Woman was lesse infecte 
in the fyrste pryuaricac>’on than was man. 1497 Br. Alcock 
Mens Perfect. Diij, Infecte of ydolatry in worshyppynge 
fals goddes. C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cvt. x, lheir 
sonns, with fathers fault infect, a x 6 iz Harington Brief 
Vtciv Ch. 54 (T.) A blinded eye, a closed ear, A hand with, 
bribe infect. 1617 Pfac/irvell's Dogge in Farr S. P. fas. I 
(1848) 204 Heale the infect ofsinne with oyle of grace. 

b. simply. Morally corrupted; contaminated^ 
infected with sedition. 

c 1400 Lydg. Ad sop's Fab. iii. 140 A false witnesse hath his 
avauntage With mowth infect alwey to do damage. xso9> 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 5 Holsom medic} ne 
which gaue vnto infect myndes frutful doctryne and. 
norisshinge. 1606 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. 1. iii. 187 And in the 
imitation of these twrnne.. many are infect. 1607 Tourneur 
Rev. Trag. iv. iii, For whose infect perswasions 1 could, 
scarce Kneele out my prayers. 

Infect (infe*kt), v. Also 4-6 enfect(e, 6 Sc. 
infeck 4-5 pa. tense and pple. in-, enfecte.. 
[ad. L. infect ppl. stem of inf cere to dip in, stain, 
taint, impregnate, spoil, etc., f. in- (In- -) ■+ faclrc- 
to make, do, put. Cf. F. infecler (16th c.) ; in older 
Fr. the popular form was in-, ettfaire, with pa. 
pple. in-, enfait (see prec.).] To imbue a person; 
or thing with certain (esp. bad) qualities ; said either, 
of the personal or material agent. 

1 , trans. To affect, influence, or imbue with some- 
quality or property by immersion or infusion, 
fa. To dye, tinge, colour, stain- Obs. 

*495 Trevisa’s Barth. De F. R. xvj. xxxyii. (W. de W.); 
Elect rum rece}*ueih sone colour amt heue In what manere 
a man well and so it issoone enfect ed[J/.5X infecte)..wyih» 
Percyl. 1623 Lisle AElfric on 0 . 4 N. Test. Ded. xxvi. Nor 
shall vie. more with. axufictaU hew. Infect our fells., by teach- 
ing them to faine What Nature gaue not. *633 P. Fletcher. 
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Purple Id. ix. xvit, His native beautie is a lilie white, Which 
still some other colour’d stream infecteth. 1691 Ray Creation 
II. (1692) 23 To those that have the Jaundice, .objects appear 
of that same Color wherewith their Eyes are infected. 

b. To impregnate or imbue with some qualifying 
substance, or active principle, as poison, or salt ; 
to taint. Obs. or rare. 

1553 Eden Treat. Newe hid. (Arb.) 23 They vse also to 
infect theyr arrowes with venime. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 64b, Salt ..is first generated in the earth, after 
commeththe water of the Sea, and is infected with it. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 44 The nature of the earth infecteth the 
waters, as it were, with some strong medicine. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 646 He tempered a poyson for that pur- 
pose, with which a weapon infected, drawing never so little 
bloud, did kilL 1680 Boyle Scept. Client, i- 68 Upon the 
unluttng the Vessels it infected the Room with a scarce 
supportable stink. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 
288 Our snow-water has been infected for the past month 
by a very perceptible flavor and odor of musk. 
f 2. To affect injuriously or unpleasantly ; to 
spoil or corrupt by noxious influence, admixture, 
or alloy ; to adulterate. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vi. 177 Att Mayes eende a solar 
is to paue, And rather [earlier] not, lest frostis hit enfecte. 
1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 67 Copper.. giveth way to 
corruption, being infected with that greene minerall Cop- 
peras. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 80 When pewterers 
infect no Tin with leade. 1590 Lodge Eupkues Gold. Leg. 
(ed. Collier) 100 The synople tree,, whose blossomes delight 
the smell, and whose fruit infects the taste. 1599 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man out of Hum. Epil. 8 Our cities torrent (bent t' 
infect The hallow’d bowels of the silver Thames). 1693 
Dryden tr. Persius vi. 91 Our sweating Hinds their Sallads, 
now, defile, Infecting homely Herbs. with fragrant Oil. 

3. To impregnate or taint with deleterious quali- 
ties ; to fill (the air, etc.) with noxious corruption 
or the germs of disease: to render injurious to 
health. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 51 A serpent fel. .pat of his 
aynd infect pe ayre. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 4x5 b/2 
A dragon right venomous . . whiche enfected soo the place 
that nothyng grewe aboute hym. 1542 Boorde Dyctary 
iii. (1870) 236 Many thynges doth infect, putryfye, and cor- 
rupted! the ayre. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 257 If her 
breath were as terrible as [her] terminations, there were no 
liuing neere her, she would infect to the north starre. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 122 The matter oflightning. .is 
much infected, and therefore hurteth where it entereth. 
1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Miss Sara Chiswell 
1 Apr., There are many that escape it [the plague] ; neither 
is the air ever infected. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. it. 23 
The carcase would but rot and fester and infect the air. 

fig. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 936 He Enfecte the ffirmament 
with his felle noise. 

4. To affect (a person, animal, or part of the 
body) with disease ; to communicate a morbific 
virus or noxious germs so as to generate disease ; 
to act upon by infection or contagion. Also absol. 

c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 39 Hoold cloos thy 
mouth . . Thy cursed breeth infecte wole vs alle. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 262 b/2 All they that were vexed and 
seke and the fyre of pestylence had infected. 3538 Bale 
Thre Lawes 286 The ayre whych geueth breathe, Sumtyme 
infecteth to deathe. 1548 Hall Citron.-, Hen. VIII 176 b, 
Neither he nor the quene nor none of their company was 
enfected of y f disease. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 11, 
449 Right so, this Plague . . infects (At such or such a dis- 
tance) ev’ry one. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 671 The 
Causes and the Signs shall next be told, Of ev’ry Sickness 
that infects the Fold. 1722 De Foe Plague 37 Persons in- 
fected with plague. 1845 Budd DU. Liver 309 The lungs 
were infected, as well as the liver. 

b. trails/, and Jig. Used of influences whose 
operation or effect is (expressly or by implication) 
compared to that of an infectious disease. 

c 1385 Chaucf.r L. G. IV. 2242 Philomela , ^it lestyth the 
venym of so longe ago That it enfectyth [v. r. infecteth] 
hym that wele \v. r. wyll] beholde The storye of Therius. 
c 1421 Hoccleve Complaint 235 This grevous venyme that 
had enfectyd and wildyd my brayne. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hett. VII 30 She compassed, ymagened, and invented how 
..to infect his whole realme with a pestiferous discorde. 
1697 Dryden JEtteid 11. 733 With a Son’s-death t’infect a 
Father’s sight. 1784 Cowper Task v. 606 All the plagues 
with which his sins Infect his happiest moments. 1821 
Shelley Prometh. Uttb. un iv. 148 The wretch crept a 
vampire among men, Infecting all with his own hideous ill. 

5. To taint with moral corruption ; to deprave ; 
to exert a bad influence upon character or habits. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth . iv. pr. iii. 94 (Camb. MS.) The 
vttenste wikkednesse .. ne defowleth ne entechcheth nat 
hem oonly but infectyth and enuenymeth hem gretly. c 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1249 Now, good god, graunt vs 
grace oure sowles neuer to Infecte 1 3482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 6o With her wyckydnes they hauc al moste enfecte and 
cumbrid alle the howse. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 1 . 245 
He we.s .. Infcctit far with auerice that syn. 1574 G. 
Scott in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 522 Rome is a cage of 
birdes unclcane,..Few errours haue the Church infect, That 
dyd not there begynne. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 608 Till I 
in Man residing, .. His thoughts, his looks, words, actions 
all infect, And season him thy last and sweetest prey. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 155 r 1 2. Indolence is .. one of the 
vices from which those whom it infects are seldom reformed. 
1833 Cruse Eusebius if. i. 50 These, after the manner of 
their founder,, .infected those with the greatest corruption. 

0. To taint with crime ; to involve in crime or its 
penalties. 

1580 Lyly Eu/hues (Arb.) 3x4 If any English-man be in- 
fected with any mysdemeanour. x6ox F.ul.becke 11/ Pt. 
Parall. 79 If one say to an other that be is infected of the 
robbery and murder lately commuted and smels of the 
murder, an action vpon the case will lye for these wordes. 
1651 W. G. tr. Cowers Inst. 271 Moreover the Issue of 


Felons is so infected, that they are excluded from all hope 
or possibility of succeeding in the Inheritances of their 
Ancestors, which otherwise should have descended to them. 
1828 in Webster ; hence in mod. Diets. 

b. Intemat. Law. To taint or contaminate with 
illegality; to involve (a ship or cargo) in the 
seizure or forfeiture to which contraband or pro- 
hibited goods, or an enemy’s ship, are liable. Cf. 
Infection 8, Infectious 6. 

a 1758 Sir Geo. Lee in F. T. Pratt Law of Contraband 
(1867) 170 Soap and potashes are not contraband, . but as 
they belong to the same owners . . they by law are liable to 
confiscation by being infected by the contraband. 1879 
Woolsey tr. Treaty of Utrecht in Introd. Intemat. Law 
(ed. 5) § X98. 342 The ship itself, as well as the other goods 
found therein, are to be esteemed free, neither may they be 
detained on pretense of their being, as it were, infected by 
the prohibited goods. 

7. To imbue with an opinion or belief, esp. a 
pernicious one, as heresy or seditious views; + for- 
merly sometimes used in a good or neutral sense. 
Also said of the opinion, etc. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 232/2 Whan the heresye of the 
arryans had enfected al ltalye. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. 
cxxxiii. 1x7 Y° cursyd secte of y 4 detestable & false prophete 
Machomet. .hath enfectyd .ii. pryncypall partis of y« worlde. 
3559 J.‘ Whyte Serin, in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. 
vii. 154 Books . . full of pestilent doctrines, blasphemy and 
heresy, to infect the people. 1588 Marfrel. Epist. (Arb.) 24 
Being infected by him with the true knowledge of the 
gospell. x 65 o Trial Regie. 55 The end .of your Speech is 
nothing, but to infect the People.. 1782 Priestley Corrupt . 
Chr. I. 1.23 Philosophical opinions ..had then begun to 
infect the Jews. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng.ll. 226 
These foreign religionists had infected their English friends 
. . with their opinions. 

8/ To affect (a person) with some feeling, esp. by 
force of influence or example. ’ Also of feelings : 
To seize upon, take bold of. 

1595 Shaks. John iv. iii. 69 A holy Vow . . Neuer to taste 
the pleasures of the world, Neuer to be infected with de- 
light. x6n — - IVint. T. 1. ii. 262 ’Twas a feare Which oft 
infects the wisest. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 453 The Love-tale 
Infected Sions daughters with like heat. 1765 H. Walpole 
Otranto ii. (1798) 33 Your terrors, I suppose, have infected 
me. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, The frenzy of rage and 
despair, infected next the minstrels. 1885 Mabel Collins 
Prettiest Woman vii, Her gaiety infected him. 

9. To affect or influence with some quality, or by 
the introduction of some extraneous element. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. § 7 Men have used to infect 
their meditations, opinions, and doctrines, with some con- 
ceits which they have most admired. . a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) II. 217 His Muse is not inspired but infected with 
another Man’s Fancy. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 71 T 9 
Forgetfulness of the fragility of life has remarkably infected 
the students of monuments. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 
1. v. 56 The enthusiasm of the biographers for their master 
and his cause infects every line of their narratives. 

b. spec. Of a sound : To affect and alter the 
quality of a sound in a neighbouring syllable, as 
takes place especially in the Celtic languages. (Cf. 
Infection ii.) 

(Introduced in L. form iitficere by Zeuss Gram. Celt. I. 3.) 
1872 [see Infected 4]. 1885 Stokes in Trans. PJtilol. 
Soc. 179 [Final] -« (Indo-Eur. d) is lost, but infects a follow- 
ing consonant and breaks a preceding i or u. Ibid. 205 
Toneless or grave e becomes a or x‘, or (after infecting a 
previous vowel) is lost. 

•f 10. To infest, beset noisomely. Obs. [So F. 
infecter in La Fontaine and Buffon (Littre).] 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health § 119 It is kynd of spirites, the 
which doth infect and trouble men when they be in theyr 
beddes slepynge. 3607 Topsell Four-f Beasts (1658) 177 
Foxes are annoyed with many enemies .. the small flies, 
called Gnats, do much trouble and infect them. 1654 H. 
L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 130 His. coasts were . . infected 
with Pickroons, Turks, and Dunkirk-Pirats to the great 
dammage of traffique. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy. (1718) 319 
Much infected with serpents, moskittos, and other insects. 

'I* II. intr. To become infected (in various senses). 

# c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 350 Lest they [wines] enfecte 
is ferther now to trete. 3500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 30 
Thir terrible monsteris sail togidder thrist . . Quhill all the 
air infeck of thair pvsoun. a 3529 Skelton. Image ipocr. 
iv. 2 Nowe with sondry sectes The world sore infectes. 1589 
Cogan Haven Health (1636) 318 All infected in a manner 
at one instant, by reason of a dampe or mist which arose. 
3597 .Montgomery Cherrie <$- Slae 1354 Luke quhat laiks 
for his releif Or furder he infeck. 

Infextant, a. rare. [f. Infect v. (or its 
source) + -ant 1 : cf. F. infect ant (Littre).] In- 
fecting ; causing infection. 

1867 Pall Mall G. No. 813. 1001/x Uniformity of infectant 
power. 

Infected (infe*kted),///. a. [f. as prec. + -ep 1 .] 
1. Tainted with disease or infectious properties, 
a. Of a thing or place, the air, etc. ; J* also f° r " 
merly of pestilence. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxviii. The pestylence was so 
enfected & so haboundant .. that unnethe there were left 
lyvyng folk to burye hem that were dede. 3542 Boorde 
Dyctary xxvii. (1870) 290 Strawe & rushes .. cast out of 
a howse infectyd. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 Al ..caliginus 
fumis & infekkit vapours., hed bene generit. 1666 W. 
Boghurst Loinwgr. (1894) 64 More have received the dis- 
ease from infected Linen than injected Woollen. 1730 
Southall Bugs 34 Coming from infected Houses. 1897 
Hughes Meait. Fever ii. 91 Isolated agricultural villages, 
never visited by the inhabitants of the infected towns. 

b. Of persons or animals, the body or its parts, 
the mind, etc. 


3597 A. M. tr. Guillcmeau's Fr. Chintrg. 37 b/x The whole 
infectede and spoylede parte swelleth. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 

II. vii. 60, I will . . Cleanse the foule bodie of th* infected 
world, If they will patiently receiue my medicine, xfios 
— Macb. v. i. 80 Infected mindes To their deafe pillowes 
will discharge their Secrets. 1693 W. Bowles in Dryden's 
Juvenal v. (3697) 302 All round from him, as from th’infected 
run.. 1722 De Foe Plague 43 To remove either his sound 
or his infected people. 1798 W. Blair Soldiers Friend 67. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxvii, It is no.light thing to be 
shunned by the worthy as an infected patient. 

+ 2. Evilly affected or contaminated in respect of 
moral character, opinions, etc. Also of sin. Obs. 

3570 in.Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) L 11. lvii. 370 The tyranny 
of such infected members, as., might have imprisoned a 
number of good subjects. 1590 Spenser F. Q, i. x. 25 In- 
ward corruption and infected sin. 1638 Div. <5- Pol. Olsen 1 . 
26 Mens former flocking to Sermons in Infected places, 
f 3. Discoloured ; stained ; tinged. Obs: 

1701 Addison Let. fr. Italy 23 Hoary Albula’s infected 
tide. 17x3 Young Last Day iii. 68 Yet still some thin re- 
mains of fear and doubt, Th' infected brightness of their 
joy pollute. 

4. Celtic Grain. Altered in sound by the influence 
of a neighbouring sound : see Infect v. 9 b. 

. [3853 Zeuss Gram. Celt. 1.2 Certis collocationis legibus pulsi 
transeant in alios sonos secundarios, qui dici possunt alterati 
vel infecti.] .1872 Stokes Goidelica 312 Infected g,d, t are 
dropped., as in ori[gh)te , blte(dh)nec . .be{th)ad. Mod. The 
at of faidlt , and i of fir are instances of infected vowels. 

Hence Infe’ctedness, the condition of being in- 
fected (in quot., with disease). 

3882 Quoins Med. Diet . (Cent.), The infectedness of the 
patient is first made known .. by . . genera! pyrexia. 

Infe’Cter. ? Obs. [f. Infect v. + -er >.] One 
who infects ; =Infector. 

3509 Barclay SJtyp of Folys (1874) I. 56 Lousers of loue, 
and infecters of Charite, Unworthy ar to lyue here at large. 
37 65 Johnson Note Shaks. Timon iv. iii, Hus alludes to an 
opinion in former times, generally prevalent, that the vene- 
real infection transmitted to another, left the infecter free. 

Infe’Ctible, a. rare. [f. Infect v . + -ible.] 
Capable of being infected. 

161.2-35 Br. Hall Contempt ., N. T. iv. xvi, It was not 
possibly, infectible, nor any way obnoxious to the danger of 
others sin. 

Infe’cting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -INGb] The 
action of the verb Infect, in various senses. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. (1482) 249 A sikenes 
that men callyd the pokkes slowe both men and women 
thurgh hir enfectyng. 1508 Kennedie Flytingw. Dunbar 
487 For fyling and infecking of the aire. 3613 Nottingham 
Rec. IV. 308 For kepinge a skebed horse, to the infectinge 
of his nebores horses. 1722 De Foe Plague (X884) 256 This 
infecting and being infected . . is evident. * » 

Infe'cting, ffl- a. [f. as prec. + -iso -■] That 
infects : in senses of the vb. 

3590. Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 307/1 To sting thee 
with infecting jealousy, a 1653 Gougf. Comm. Hcb. xii. 8 
Afflictions are as a rasor..to let out the putrifying infecting 
matter. 1883 M’Swiney tr. Windisch's Irish Grant. % 18 
The infecting or attenuating vowel (invariably an i ), either 
takes its place beside the vowel of the foregoing syllable, or 
has wholly extruded it. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 419 
Infecting virus being conveyed by the veins or lymphatics. 

Infection (infe-kjbn). Also 5-6 en-. [a. F. in- 
fection ( 1 3 - 1 4 th c.), ad. late L. infecti 5 n-em (in St. 
Gregory in sense ‘infection, contagion’ of poison, 
heresy), n. of action from injicere to Infect. (The 
en- form appears to be without French precedent.)] 
•f 1. The action or process of affecting injuriously, 
or the fact of being so affected ; corrupted or 
diseased condition. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xvi[i]. (Add. MS. 
27944) If. 84/1 If it [rheum in the eyes] is euel I-kept, kerof 
leueb a litil mole and infeccxoun. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cintrf 
116 pe ventriclis of pe brayn ..ben of so greet nobil.itie, 
J>ou3 pat her be neuere so litil infeccioun. .pci ben depriued 
of her heel he. 1557 Pavnel Barclay's Jugurth 31 Thyrdly 
ye infeccion of Justice whiche is no wher here among us, 
but clene exyled from our cytie. 1563 W. Fulke. Meteors 
(1640) 65 b, Gold never, corrupteth by rust, because it is pure 
from poysonous infection. 3621 Burton Auat. Mel. 1. I- 

III. i. (1653) 31 [Melancholy] a privation or infection of the 
middle cell of the Head. 

f 2. Contamination or corruption of air or water, 
rendering it apt or liable to generate or propagate 
disease; a morbific condition or quality of the 
atmosphere, etc. Obs. 

34x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (1555)1 The enfection of 
theyr troubled eyre, He hath vanquished. X548 H a llCVi *■<’«-» 
Edw. IV 232 What with savor of burny nge of towncs, and 
infeccion of the ayre, corrupted by the multitude of.dead 
carcases. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents m. ii- J 54 
For the bodies of the enemies, lest by the Aires infection, 
they should after their death prove hurtfull. [etc.]. *747 
Gotti. Mag. 480, I have long been of opinion, that the 
plague itself is caused by the air’s being full of invisible 
animalcula, to which it owes its infection. 1801 Med. Jrnl. 
V. 346 Dr. Tissott. .observes, that the Small-pox.. does not 
propagate itself so much by contagion as by an infection 01 
the air. . 

3. The agency, substance, germ, or principle by 
which an infections disease is communicated or 
transmitted; morbific influence. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. ii. (*555b.U c was so full of 
foul coruption, and eke so dredeful of infection, e 3477 
Caxton Jason 75, I coude not sofavt flee but that thctcrriu'c 
dragon cast upon me a gobet of the most detestable uuec- 
cton that neuer was, 1542 IJoordk Dyctary xxvii. f 1870/ 
290 The syckenes is taken with the sauourof a mans clothes 
. . for the infection wyl lye and hange longe in clothes. 
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1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Commit*, (1603) x 14 Even the 
houses and their ruins are receptakles of infection, and 
matter of corruption. *722 De Foe Plague 124 The infec- 
tion may be in the very air. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolfho i, She had.. taken the infection during her atten- 
dance upon him. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xx. IV. 530 
Towards the end of the year 1694. .At length the infection 
spread to the palace, and reached the young and blooming 
Queen. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) ** x j x * x 74 Seek pro- 
tection As from a corpse that breeds infection. 

b. pi. Morbific influences, principles, or germs. 
*533 Elyot Cast. Helihe (1539) 24 In a tyme of pestilence, 
if one beinge fastynge, doo chewe some of the_ leaues [of 
sorrel] ..it meruaylously preserueth from infections. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. it. ii. 1 All the* infections that the Sunne 
suckes vp From Bogs, Fens, Flats, on Prosper fall, and 
make him By ynch-meale a disease. 1885 S. Cox Expos. 
Ser. 1. ii. 26 That the air may be freed from poisonous in- 
fections. 

4. The communication of disease, esp. by the 
agency of the atmosphere or water (hence, in strict 
use, distinguished from contagion, which implies 
communication by actual contact) ; the action or 
process of infecting ; the fact of being infected. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 64 The kyng ..kept no 
solempne Christmas, willyng to have no resort for feare of 
infeccion. 1618 Latham 2 ndBk. Falconry xxviii, 120 The 
Rye, the Cramp, and the Craye . . the best way will be for 
the keeper euermore to bee mtndfull and carefull to preuent 
their infection, before any of them hath laid holde, or seazed 
on his Hawke. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 174 f 14 Asa 
man suspected of infection is refused admission into cities. 
1804 Med. Jrnl. XII. 327 Whatever is observed in the arti- 
ficial infection by inoculation, holds true in the natural infec- 
tion. i860 F lor. N ightingale Nursing 11. (i86x) 29 True 
nursing knows nothing of infection, except to prevent it, 

5. Disease caused by infection ; an infectious 
disease ; a plague, epidemic, pestilence ; f formerly 
sometimes, A disease, a seizure with disease. 

1563 Baldwin in Mirr. Mag, Cc j b, God him selfe will 
fyght with enfections and erthquakes. 1576 Fleming 
Panppi, Epist. 238 note , Lecherie.. loathsome for the foule 
infections which it breedeth : as the spanishe pocke [etc.]. 
1577 Earl Leicester in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 273 
The infection in Oxford and the Country falleth out to be 
onelyat the Assizes gotten. 1593 Nashe 4 Lett. Conf.^o 
There would more gentle Readers die of a merrie mortality 
. . than there haue done of this last infection. 1680-90 
Temple Ess., Learning Wks. 1731 I. 169 As an Infection 
that rises in a Town, first falls upon Children or weak Con- 
stitutions. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 26 We 
were crowded together enough to bring an infection among 
us. 1789 W. Buchan Dom, Med. (1790) 493 Sometimes 
indeed a slight infection may be carried off in a few days, 
by bathing the parts in warm milk and water. 1844 Thirl- 
wail lxvi. VIII, 429 He found himself shunned in 

public places as an infection. 

6. Moral contamination ; vitiation of character or 
habits by evil influences ; an instance of this. 

a 1529 Skelton Bk. 3 Fooles , Lechery. . is .. full of enfec- 
cion and bytterness, for it distayneth the soule of man. 
1382 in Lett. Lit. Men [Camden) 67 Heathen Poets, .from 
which the youth of the realme doth rather receive infection 
in manners than advancement in virtue. 1697 tr * Dupin' s 
Eccl. Hist. II. 76 The Cares and Affairs of the World., 
corrupt Men by an Infection, that is almost unavoidable. 
1704 Gifford Baviad^S If yet there be One bosom from 
this vile infection free. 1828 W. Sewell Ox/. Prize Ess. 46 
We dread the infection of mean and degraded objects. 

7. Corruption of faith or loyalty by heretical or 
seditious principles ; communication of harmful 
opinions or beliefs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. 29 b, Bringynge vp of some newe 
fangell heresies to the infeccion of our olde faythe. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VII 36 b, Contamynate wyth that 
seditious infeccion. x66«> Manley Grot/us’ Lau C. IVarres 
465 This man, by the infection of the Earl of Leicesters 
party, was carryed so far [etc.]. 17x9 Young Busins it. i. 
Thou hast a heart that swells with loyalty, And throws off 
the infection of these times. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
444 A regard for the public peace, and for the preservation 
of the church of Christ from infection. _ 

8. Infernal. Law. Contamination by illegality; 
the communication to a ship or cargo of liability 
to seizure, from association with hostile or contra- 
band cargo, etc. (cf. Infect v. 6 b). 

1879 Woo lsey Introd. Intemat . Law (ed. 5) § 189 In 1744 
.. a regulation freed neutral ships from the infection of the 
hostile cargo. 

9. The 1 catching’ and diffusive influence or ope- 
ration of example, sympathy, and the like, in the 
communication of feelings or impulses from one 
to another ; = Contagion 5. 

1616 R. C. Times' Whistle 111. 1098 The infection Of thy 
high leveld thoughts lets thee not see The ougly face of thy 
deformity, c 163,0 Milton Passion 55 And I. .Might think 
the infection of my sorrows loud Had got a race of mourners 
on some pregnant cloud. 17x3-20 Pore Iliad vi. 645 There, 
while her tears deplored the godlike man, Through all her 
train the soft infection ran. *873 Black Pr. Thule xiv, The 
infection of his warm and poetic enthusiasm. 

+ 10. The process of moistening, colouring, etc. by 
immersion or infusion (cf. Infect V. i). Ohs; rare. 

1657 Tomlinson Renoiis Disp. 59 Tincture or infection is 
neere akin to humectation, x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 
7, 1 find Fire to spit at the infection of Salt or Water. 

11. Celtic Gram . Alteration of a sound under 
the influence of a neighbouring sound. 

[Cf. 1853 Zeuss Gramm. Celiica 1. 3 Evolutione quam nos 
dicemus mfectionem.l ■ • . , 

187* Stokes Goidetica 1x2 As to infection of the initials. 
Of vocalic infection, or, as Irish grammarians call it * aspira- 
tion \ .. Of nasal infection of tenues, or, as Irish grammarians 


call it, eclipsis. 3883 M’SwiNEYtr. IVindisch’s Irish Gram. 
§16 The_ purity of the vowels undergoes infection or altera- 
tion, owing to the influence the vowels of the neighbouring 
syllables exercise over each other. Ibid. § 17 Infection takes 
place most frequently by means of the slender vowels. 

If 12. Humorously misused for affection , liking. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. ii. 133 He hath a great infec- 
tion sir, as one would say, to serue. 5598 — Merry W. 11. 
ii. 120 Her husband has a maruellous infection to the little 
Page. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

3B96 Allbuti's Syst. Med. I. 213 Infection experiments 
carried out upon animals. Ibid. 538 The toxic products 
of the infection-carriers. 

Infe'ctionist. rare. [f. prec. + -1ST.] One 
who lays stress upon infection as a cause of disease. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxvii. The appeal was un- 
fortunate, both for the appealer and the doctor. The latter 
was an infectionist. 1865 Pall* Mall G. x8 Aug. 9/2 An 
ardent * infectionist *, says that, in the very same quarter of 
London, those who used the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
I pany’s water . . died at the rate of seventy-one to every ten 
1 thousand houses. 1863 lntell. Observer No. 44. 128 The ultra 
, contagionist or infectionist. 

Infectious (infe'kjbs), a. [f. Infect-ion 4- 
-ious; cf. mod.F. infection x. An earlier formation 
after L. infectu-s was Infectuous.] 

1. Having the quality or power of communicating 
disease by infection ; infecting with disease ; pesti- 
lential, unhealthy. 

1542 Boorde Dyelary xxvii. (1876) 290 Whan the Plages 
of the Pestylence or the swetynge syckenes is in a towne or 
countree .. the people doth fle from the contagious and 
infectious ayre. Ibid., In such infectious tyme. 2602 
Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, Why permit you now such 
scum. .to. .taint the ayre With his infectious breath ? 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. \. 195 It would seem that the pre- 
dominance of any one vapour . . becomes infectious, and 
that we owe the salubrity of the airto the variety of its 
I mixture. 1829 Lvtton Devereux 11. ii, There is something 
I infectious in the atmosphere. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 470/2 
I The infectious qualities of substances which cannot be con- 
' veniently washed. 

b. Poisonous. Obs. rare ~~ l . 

1638 Rowland Moufejs Theat. Ins. 909 On the trees . . 
there gro wes a kinde of infectious honey. The which poyson 
being drank makes men stupid, and out of their wits. 

2. Of diseases : Apt to be communicated or re- 
ceived by infection ; liable to be transmitted from 

| one person to another by means of air or water (in 
1 strict use, distinguished from Contagious, q.v.). 

xS9* Shaks. Rem. $ Jut. v. ii. xo In a house Where the 
! infectious pestilence did raigne. 1610 Bp. Hall Recoil. 

! Treat. (1614) 754 Leprosie or plague . . diseases, not more 
I deadly then infectious. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 
(1684) 93 That such of them as are sick of infectious 
j Diseases, may be kept so far from the rest, that there can 
j be no danger of Contagion. 1790 Beatson Nav. <5- Mil. 
Mem. II. 13 The fever was highly infectious, and swept off 
great numbers. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 252 Its virus 
is incapable of diffusion in the atmosphere, and . . conse- 
quently it is contagious only and not infectious also, 
b. transf. Of or for infectious diseases. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 9/1 Typhoid is prevalent . . and 
several cases are nt>w being treated at the infectious hospital. 
1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1064 The infectious hospital is that of 
St. Ladislaus. 

f 3. Infected with disease. Obs. 

1342 Boorde Dyftary xxvii. (1870) 290 The syckenes is 
taken with the satiour of a mans clothes the which hath 
vysyted the infectious howse. 1604 Shaks. Oth . iv. i. 21 
It comes ore my memorie As doth the Rauen o’re the in- 
fectious [Qos. infected] house Boading to all. 16x8 Row- 
lands Sacr. Mem. Mirac. 41 Are there not ten infectious 
creatures cleane. Of whom this poore Samaria stranger, 
meane, Onely returns? 1727 Bradley Earn. Did. s.v. 
Canker , Incorporate the whole together with Vinegar, .and 
rubbing the infectious Place therewith, it will cure them. 

4. Tending or liable to infect or contaminate 
character, morals, etc. Now rare, 

x 547-64 Bauldwin Mar. Philos . (Palfr.) To Rdr., That 
pestilent and most infectious canker, idlenesse. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T., Matt. xviii. 15, etc., To keep Christians 
from the snare and the shame of infectious and wicked 
Associates. 1742 Young Nt. Tk. v. 142 The world’s in- 
fectious ; few bring back at eve. Immaculate, the manners 
of the morn. 

5. Of actions, emotions, etc. : Having the quality 
of spreading from one to another ; 1 catching , con- 
tagious. 

a j6 11 Beavm. & Fl. Maids Trag. t. i. She carries with 
her an infectious grief, That strikes all her beholders. 1700 
Dryden Palamon f,- Are. 11. 313 Through the bright quire 
th* infectious virtue ran. All dropt th«ir tears. X828WHATELY 
Rhei. in Encycl. Metro/. 300/1 Almost every one is aware 
of the infectious nature of any emotion excited in a large 
assembly. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xi. 1x878) 
200 How hearty and infectious his laughter ! 1899 Nation 
(N.Y.) 12 Oct. 275/2 An infectious good humour and urbanity. 

0 . Internal. Law. Tainting with illegality (said 
of contraband or hostile goods in their effect on 
the rest of a cargo, or on the ship); cf. Infect za6 b. 

1878 Kent Intemat. Law ix. (ed. 2) 339 Contraband 
articles are said to be of an infectious nature, and they : 
contaminate the whole cargo belonging to the same owners. 

Infe’ctiously, <*dv. [f. prec. + -ly 2J In an j 

infections manner ; so as to infect ; as if infected. 

5606 Shaks. Tr.fr Cr.ji. ii. 59 The will dotes that is in- 
clineable To what infectiously it selfe affects. Without some 
image of th' affected merit. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., 

O. T. xviii. iii, The surest way is to keep aloof from the in- 
fectiously wicked. 1658 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 60 
The ditch, .which too oft smels infectious!)'. 1896 Chicago j 


Advance 15 Oct. 516 Glasgow’s famous hospital for the 
infectiously diseased. 

Infe’ctioxisness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being infectious. 

. *619 W. Sclater Exp. I Thess. (1630) 223 Seeing the 
mfectiousnesse of the pestilence or leprosie in others. 
1685 Boyle Salub. Air iii. Eg Sometimes the plague 
ceases, or at least very notably abates of its infectiousness 
and malignity, in far less time. 1748 Hartley Obserz\ 
Man 1. iv. 489 The Infectiousness of our Tempers and 
Dispositions. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. X36 Some 
classification of the partially infectious tumours by their 
kinds of infectiousness may be agreed upon. 

Infective (infe’ktiv), a. [ad. L. infcctfvus 
(in cl.L. in neut. pi. infcclJva dyes) : see Infect v. 
and -IVE. Cf. OK. iiifeclij, \ - ive (Godefroy). The 
word seems to have gone out of use c 1 700, but has 
recently been revived in medical use.] 
t 1 . Having the quality of affecting injuriously or 
tainting. Const, of. Obs. rare. 

1398 Trevxsa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixxv. (Tollem. MS.), 
Hit is sone greuid with colde eyer, with hayle, with rayne, 
with euel dewe and infectyue [ex rare . . infect ivo], c 1420 
Pallad. on Husb. tx. 14 At other donge is infectif of wynys. 

2 . Having the quality of infecting with disease, 
or of spreading disease by infection ; infectious. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. Ixvfi]. (Add. MS. 
27914) If.291/1 His [a lion’s] bre^stynke[»and is infectiue, and 
infecte]> o]>re hinges, and his bitynge is dedliche and vene- 
mous. c 1485 Dig by Myst. iv. 368 To wash away corrupcion 
of wondes infectyfe. 1502 Atkynson tr. Dc Imitatione m. 
xlv. 233 Truly %ayne glory is an infectyue pestylens. 1523 
I.q. Berners Froiss. 1 . cckkkvk. 347 They twt with fuU 
great trouble the heate, and the infectyue ayre of the coun- 
tiey of Spaygne. 1362 Turner Baths 2 a, If he be sieke in 
a smitting c*r infective disease. 1583 Babington Coni' 
inatidin. iii. (1637) 27 Some pestilent thing of an infective 
operation. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 428 This 
Oyle of Oates .. expelleth out of the bodie all manner of 
venimous and infectiue humours. 1867 Pall Mall G. No. 
813. 1001/1 The infective power of the poison. x88x Nature 
XXIV. 373/2 Prof. Klebs. .declared the infective quality to 
be due to the presence of a microphyte. 1883 St. Janies' s 
Gaz. 29 Nov., The infective matter shown to exist in the 
blood serum. 1895 Parkes Health 30 The prevention of 
infective diseases. 

3 . Producing or spreading moral infection. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 269 The desire of vertue .. 
though it be excessive, yet is it not noisome, yet is it not 
hurtful, yet is it not infective. 1602 W. Burton Anat. 
Belial 161 Some in their wanton and light behaviour are . . 
infective to the weaker Christians. 1627-77 Feltham Re- 
solves ij ; lxx. 309. 1899 Expositor Mar. 182 Sin is not only 
cumulative but infective. 

f 4 . Producing an emotion, feeling, etc. by in- 
fection. Obs. 

* a 1586 Sidnf.y (J.), True love, well considered, hath an 
infective power. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 945 Feare and Shame 
are likewise Infectiue; for wee see that the Starting of one 
will make another ready to Start : And when one Man is 
out of Countenance in a Company, others doe likewise Blush 
in his behalfe. X703 Farquha r Inconstant iv. iv, There, there, 
behold an object that’s infective ; I cannot view her, but I 
am as mad as she. 

Hence Infe’ctiveness, Infecti/vity, the quality 
of being infectious. 

2871 Daily Neius 16 Aug., Cholera has a certain peculiar 
infectiveness of its own. 1881 Nature XXIV. 373/2 The 
fatal infectiveness of crude tubercular matter. 1882 G, F. 
Dowdeswell in 7ml. Mfcrosc. Sc. Jan. 67 There is .. con- 
siderable uncertainty in the infectivity of such blood. 1897 
A llbuit's Syst. Med. II. 1E6 The virus may be carried from 
a small-pox hospital by the air 3 considerable distance with- 
out losing its infectivity. 

Infector (infe-ktoj). [a. L. injector , agent-n. 
f. injeere to Infect.] One who infects ; one who 
causes or spreads infection. 

1380 Godly Admonition in Liturg. Scrv, Q.Eliz. (Parker 
Soc.) 574 Infectors to others by their evil example. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Joum. (1775) I. 63 (Gloves) They are com- 
municated and caught so instantaneously, that you can 
scarce say which party is the infector. 1868 W, Howitt in 
Pall MallG. j2 Dec. 5 How is it possible to avoid a general 
infect ion with, .infectors riding and running all over the land? 
t Infe'Ctory, a. Obs. [ad. L. infectori'Us : see 
prec. and -oby.J Having the property of dyeing. 

1657 Tomlinson Ren on's Disp. 283 Grain, which is 
vulgarly called Scarlet dye, or infector)’ grain. 

Infextress. rare . [f. Infector: see -ess.] 

A female infector. 

xB6o Pusey Min. Propji. 301 How Lacbish came first to 
apostatise and to be the infectress of Judah, Scripture does 
not tell. 

t Infe'Ctnons, a. Obs. [f. L. (post-class.) in- 
fectu-s («-stem) dyeing + -ous ; cf. OF. infcchteux 
(1381 in Godef.). Cf. Affectuous, Deffctuous.] 
=1nfectious. 

1495 Treviso's Barth. De P. R. xvm. lxvi. (\V. de W.\ 
The brethe of a lyon stynketh and is ryght infectuous [MSS. 
infectiue] and contagyous. X530 Rastell Bk. Purgnt. m. 
vii. 3 Nature shall expulse those infectuos humours. 1567 
Maplet Gr. Forest 52 Venemous and infectuous Plants. 
a 1626 Bacon New A tl. Sylva, etc. (1676) 243 The nature of 
the sickness of our men was not infectuous. 1747 Col. hec. 
Pennsylv. V. 106 There was a very infectuous Distemper, 
tlnfe’cture. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. INFECT V. + 
-ure.] The action of infecting; infection. 

1580 H. GirFORD Gillofloivers (1875) x <2 The cause of my 
sadnes at length I conjecture, Is loue with his madnes, that 
breed es this infecture. . 

Xnfecund (infe-kmd), a. [ad. L. inpamd-us 
f. in- (Ix- 3) +ficundns Feccsd ; cf. J. infieond 
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(15th c.). Formerly infcctcnd (so in J.).] Not 
fecund, prolific, or fruitful; barren, unproductive. 

c 1420 Pall ad. on Hush, 1. 667 Tak noon [pheasants] but 
of oon yeer ; for, infecounde Are old. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
51 That little infecund part of the seed, a 1770 Smart Hop 
Gard . 1. Poems (i8ro) 37/1 The next Is arid, fetid, infecund, 
and gross. 18S5 E. F. Byrrne Entangled II. II. viii. 255 
How cold, infecund, and unpromising. 
Infe*cnndated, a. [In- 3.] Unfertilized; not 
impregnated. 

1864 Intel I. Observ. No. 32. 138 The infecundated ovum. 
Infecundity (inffkzrnditi). [ad. L. infect in- 
ditas : see Infecund and -ity. Cf. F. inficondite 
(14th c.).] Unfruitful ness; barrenness, lit. zn<\ fig-. 

1605 Willet Hcxapla Gen. 313 Shee grieued rather at 
her owne infecunditie or barrennesse. 1774 Goldsm. A at. 
Hist. II. 308 Diminish the number of the other by in- 
fecundity. 1818 Southey in Q. Rev. XVIII. 30 What he 
calls the invincible infecundity of the Spaniards in epic 
poetry. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 250 The infecundity 
of Anne., had hitherto disappointed the king’s most anxious 
wish to provide for the succession to the throne. 

i Infecu/ndcras, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. in- 
fiettnd-us I.vfeco.nt) + -ous.] = Infecund. 

i 65 i Glanvill Van. Dognt. xtx. 179 That the Aristotelian 
Physiology cannot boast itself the proper Author of any 
one Invention is pregnant evidence of its infecundous 
deficiency. 

Infeeble, obs. form of Enfeeble v . 

Infeffc (infe’ft), v. Sc. Lazo. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
infeft, rarely infefted. [Sc. form of Enfeoff ; 
the final t appears to be the suffix of the pa. pple., 
taken as belonging to the stem.] Ivans. To invest 
with heritable property ; to Enfeoff. 

1462 in Sir W. Fraser Douglas Bk. (1885) III. 91, I am 
infeft heretabli be the saide erle in the Iaundis of Corsrig 
[etc.]. 1498 — Melvilles of Melville (1890) III. 52 The 
said John Gowrlay, elder, sal infeft with chartyrand posses- 
sioune al and haill his landis of Cargowre to the said Johne 
Gowrlay, younger. 1520 Charters , tyc., Peebles (1872) 50 The 
said Schir Patrik sail indot gyf and infeft certane landis. .in 
honor of God. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Act Altar. //, 10 
And gif the lands are halden of the king: the Schiref safl 
infeft the buyer be ane precept, quha buyes them, a 1700 
Bnrd Isbel «5* Sir Patrick xliv. in Child Ballails vin. cclyii. 
B. (1892) 422/1, I woud infeft your son this day In third 
part o your land. 1862 J. R. Macduff Sunsets Hebr. 
Mount. 186. 1893 Diet. Hat. Biog. XXXI 1 1. 76 On his 

inferring his brother William in the lands of Cairnie. 

Hence Infe’ft sb. rare. *=next. 

1893 Diet. Nat . Biog. XXXIII. 76 On 3 June 1566 
Andrew received a new infeft of the earldom. 

Infe'ffcment. Sc. Law. [f. prec. + -ment.] 
The action or fact of infefting; 'the act of giving 
symbolical possession of heritable property, the 
legal evidence of which is an instrument of sasine * 
(Bell Diet. Lazo Scot.) ; Enfeoffment. 

Infeftvient in security , temporary infeftment of a creditor, 
to secure payment of a debt. Infeftment of relief a similar 
security to relieve a cautioner from his engagement. (Bell.) 

1456 in Sir W. Fraser IVemyss oflVetnyss (1888) II. 74 
Twychyng the infeftments of the said landis. 1489 Sc. Acts 
Jas. IV, c. i2 And to eschew all circumvenciouns & dis- 
satis That has bene done to the Itingis hienes be ^bringing 
of diuerse Signaturis Infeftmentis donacions giftis. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 358 Fyftene abbais. .He foundit 
hes with riche infeftment ilkane. a 1572 Knox Hist . 
Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 356 That the same [town] may be guyded 
and reulled frelie, as it was^befoir, be the Baillies and 
Counsale, conforme to thair infeftmentis gevin to thame 
be the ancient and maist excellent Kingis of this realme. 
16x7 in W. Mcllwraith Guide Wigtozvnsh. (1875) 90 The 
saiu burgh is now erect, made, and constitute and creat in 
ane free burgh of barony by us and our infeftment. 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1873) *« x > v * 392 The word infeftment, 
or investiture, properly applies to the persona^ title com- 
pleted by the sasine : but is sometimes applied to the 
sasine as distinct from the personal title, where, as it some- 
times happens, they conflict. 2862 Bell Diet. Lazo Scot. 
444 By the Infeftment Act, 8 and 9 Viet. c. 35, 1845, infeft- 
ment may be effectually obtained by producing to the 
notary-public the warrants of sasine and relative writs., 
and by expeding and recording in the appropriate register 
an instrument of sasine [etc.]. 1884 Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 
305 The trustee’s mfeftment^ in the heritable estate was 
recorded in the register of sasines at Glasgow. 
Infelicific (infflisrfik), a. Ethics, [f. L. in- 
fill. x, infelici- unhappy, after Felicifio.] Pro- 
ductive of unhappiness. 

1874 Sidcwick Meth. Ethics (1877) 371 note, It will be 
convenient to use the terras ‘felicific* and ‘infelicific’ for 
‘productive of happiness* and the reverse. Ibid. 423 The 
breach of any moral rule U pro tanto infelicific from its 
injurious effects on moral habits generally. 1890 M. Mac- 
millan Promotion Happiness i. 3 The infelicific conse- 
quences which would result to them from the knowledge of 
our better fortunes. 

tlnfeli'cious, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ous: 
cf. Felicious.] Unhappy, unfortunate, unlucky. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemean s Fr. Chirurg. *iv. Those are 
esteemed infeliciouse and vnfortunate. X669 C0KAINF: Ovid 
136 Paid we not that duty To excellent Ovid's infelicious end. 
Infelicitate (inffli'site'O, v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. infetic tie. r e, f. infclicitds Infelicity ; cf. 
felicitate .] tram. To make unhappy. 

1654 Cokaine Dianea 11. i6i^The Gods be praised, that 
hereafter my life cannot infelicitate any. 

Infelicitous (infflrsTtos), a. [f. In- 3 + Feli- 
citous : cf. next.] Unhappy, unfortunate ; esp. not 
happily suited to the occasion or circumstances; 
not apt or appropriate : the opposite of Felicitous. 


1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, ix. 386^ Prompted to deny 
with indignation the allegation of their infelicitous position. 
1857 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 600 He . .conceived the infelicitous 
idea of making an abridged translation. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. xxxvi. 79 The infelicitous wife who had produced 
nothing but daughters. 1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1290/1 His 
illustration .. is singularly infelicitous. 

Hence Infelrcitously adv., unhappily, inaptly. 
a 1834 Coleridge Church 4- State (1839) 192 The second 
power, .commonly but most infelicitously called irritability. 
1841 H. F. Chorley Music $ Manners (1844) III. 251 [It] 
dramatised the solemn text not infelicitous!)'. 

Infelicity (inf/lrsiti). [ad. L. infelici Ids, f. 
iitfelix unhappy: cf. obs. F. inflliciU (15th c.).] 

1 . The state of being unhappy or unfortunate ; an 
unhappy condition or state of affairs ; unhappi- 
ness, misery; bad fortune, ill luck, misfortune. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. vm. 35 Nychanore.. cam to An- 
tioche, hauynge heijist infelicitee [gloss or most wretchid- 
nesse], of the deeth of his oost. CX450 tr. De Imitatione 
hi. xxiii. 92, I morne and here myn infelicite wij> sorowe. 
1568 Grafton Citron. II. 350 For so is your power depover- 
ished, and Lordes and great men brought to infelicitee. 
1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. To Rdr. x Being, by the unhappi- 
ness of my Destiny, or the infelicity of the Times, deprived 
of my Preferments. 2759 Johnson Rasselas xxviii. You 
surely conclude too hastily from the infelicity of marriage 
against its institution. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Barbara 

S , That pure infelicity which accompanies some people 

in their walk through life. 

b. A particular case or instance of bad fortune ; 
an unfortunate circumstance or event; a misfor- 
tune ; a cause or source of unhappiness. 

1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 2 When God admlnistereth to 
vs diseases, sorowes, deaths, and infelicities. 1651 Hobbes 
Govt. <5- Soc. x. § 16. 163 The government comes to be ad- 
ministred in a Democraticall manner, and . . thence arise 
those_ infelicities which for the most part accompany the 
Dominion of the People. 1682 H. More Annot. GlanvilVs 
Lux O. 189 It is the infelicity of too many, that they are 
ignorant. 1732 Neal Hist. Purit. I. 81 So that his death 
was not an Infelicity to the Church. 2892 Spectator 7 Mar., 
These infelicities of travel were of frequent occurrence, and 
endured with cheerfulness. 

2 . The quality of not being happily suited to the 
occasion or circumstances ; unlucky inaptness or 
inappropriateness; with pi. an unhappily inappro- 
priate expression or detail of style. 

16x7 Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) xo With how great in- 
felicity or incongruity soever it be. 2659 Hammond On Ps. 
cxx. heading paraphr., A complaint' of the infelicity of such 
companions. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Oxf. in Vac., Perad- 
venture the Epiphany, by some periodical infelicity, would, 
once in six years, merge in a Sabbath. 1879 Church 
Spenser 33 The beginnings of that great critical literature, 
which in England, in spite of much infelicity, has only been 
second to the poetry which it judged. Mod. A work marred 
by its infelicities of style. 

Infelonious (inf/lou-nias), a. nonce-wd. [In- 3.] 
Not felonious ; not of the nature of felony. 

__ 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. iii, The thought of that 
infelonious murder [of a canary] had always made her 
wince. 

Infelt ? ppl. a. [f. In adv. nb + Felt ppl. al] 
Felt within ; inwardly felt or experienced. 

^1586 Sidney Astr. ff Stella lxi, Who indeed infelt ^flec- 
tion beares. 1774 IVestm. Mag. II. 93 Dice can no infelt 
bliss impart. __ 2804 J. R. Illingworth Personality viii. 
(1895) 194 Its infeft capacity for intercourse with God. 
Infeminine (infe’minin), a. rare . [In- 3 .] 
Not feminine ; unwomanly. 

2879 G. Meredith Egoist III. 30 There’s my flat confes- 
sion, and highly infeminine it is. 

d* Infe’nce, v. Obs. Also 7 en-. [f. In- 1 or 2 
+ Fence v.] trans. To inclose in, or as in, a 
fence; to fence in. Hence + Infe’nced ppl. a. 

1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 158 The ill ad- 
ministration of Iustice . . threw open agayne . . this ill in- 
fensed closure. 1652 Benlowes Theoph . v. xi, Tomes' full 
of mystick characters enfense Those seas of blisse ! 

+ Infen.cibi.Tity. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + Fen- 
CIBLE + -ITY.] The condition of not being * fenci- 
ble * ; unfitness for defensive military service. 

1652 Urquhart Jnvel Wks. (1834) 252 Then were these 
very same men whom theyhad formerly^ cast, either for 
malignancy or infencibility, inrolled in their troups. 

+ Infe*nse, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. infenstis hos- 
tile, inimical.] Hostile, inimical. 

a 16 41 Bp. Mountagu Acts ff Mon. (1642) 470 The Iewes 
as infense to the Samaritans as they to them. x6So Caldek- 
wood in Hickes Spir. Popery 30 A most infense Enemy to 
the Purity of Religion. 

flnfe’nsive, a. Obs. rare. ff. L. infens-us 
(see prec.) + -ive ; cf. defensive , offensive .] — prec. 

1596 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. 256 This King 
was verie infenslue to the Regentis and Gouernouris. 

Infeodnte, -ation : see Infeudate, -ation. 
Infeof(f, -ment, obs. ff. Enfeoff, -ment. 
Infer (infau), v. Also (6 infarre, enferre), 6-7 
inferro, 7-S inferr. Inflected inferred, etc. [ad. 
L. ittferre to bear, bring, or carry in, to inflict, make 
(war), to cause, occasion, to introduce; in med.L., 
to infer; f. in- (In- 2 ) + ferre to bear. Cf. F. 
inferer to allege, show, infer (16th c.\] 

. +1. trans. To bring on, bring about, induce, oc- 
casion, cause, procure ; to bring upon (a person, 
etc.), to inflict: to wage (war) upon. Obs. 
c 1540 Boorde The boke for to Lertu Civ a, Immodernt 


slepe..doth induce and infarre [1542 — Dyetary viii. (1870) 
245 infer] breuyte of lyfe. xS43;4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, fu 
The same frenche kyng. -hathe inferred and done vnto his 
maiestie . . intolerable displeasures. 1566 Painter Pal. 
Pleas. I. B ij b, Determined by common accorde, toinferre 
warres vppon the Romaines. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 
160 If any wound be inferred with force of forreigne 
weapon. 1589 Nashe Almond. for Parr at 11 b, A wicked 
mind..eyther meditates the iniuries which he is abont to 
inferre, or feares some reproch to be inferred by others. 
*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, jv. iv. 343 Inferre faire England 
peace by this Alliance. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vr, viii 31 
Faire Serena ; who.. fled fast away,afeard Ofvillany tobcio 
her inferd. 1640 Br. Reynolds Passions iii. x6. 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece 1. xxvi. (1715) 178 He who wilfully infers 
Damage, shall refund twice as much. 175^ Edwares 
Freed. Will 11. xii. 123 If absolute Decrees are inconsistent 
with Man’s Liberty as a moral Agent-.it is not on account 
of any Necessity which absolute Decrees infer. 

+ b. To confer, bestow. Obs. 

X57X Campion Hist. Irel. (1633) 45 That the Metropolitans 
See was inferred upon meere lay persons of the blood roypll. 
1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. Epist. r iij. What ever content 
felicitie or Fortune may enferre. 1614 Raleigh Hist. U'orld 
1. 11. 363 That this honour might bee inferred on some one 
of the bloud and race of their ancient King. 

f c. with compl. To cause to be ; to make, 
render. Obs. rare. 

1667 Milton P. L. vil. 116 To glorifie the Maker, and 
inferr Thee also happier. 

T 2. To bring in, introduce (in discourse or writ- 
ing) ; to mention, report, relate, tell ; to bring 
forward (as an argument, etc.), adduce, allege. 
(With simple obj., or more rarely obj. cl.) Obs, 

1526 Skelton Magttyf. 6t Somewhat I could enferre Your 
consayte to debarre. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xm. 
vii. (1886) 245 The Jasper stone, touching which.. I have in- 
ferred Marbodeus his verses. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. ii. 
44 Full well hath Clifford plaid the Orator, Inferring argu- 
ments of mighty force. 1607 DmvilCsA rraignnt. in Hurl. 
Misc. (Malh.) III. 60 This oath..hauing beene. .read. .he 
was required to alleadge or inferre against any part thereof 
what he colde. a 1668 Davenant Play House Wks. (1673) 
103 Towards the conclusion, it infers the Voyages of the 
English thither, and the amity of the Nations towards them. 
1710 Prjdeaux Orig. Tithes iii. 152 note. The Canon of the 
Council of Friuli . . is too long to be here at full inferred. 

3. To bring in or 'draw’ as a conclusion; spec. 
in Logic, To derive by a process ofreasoning, whether 
inductive or deductive, from something known or 
assumed; to accept from evidence or premisses; 
to deduce, conclude. (With simple obj. or obj. cl) 

1529 More Dvaloge 1. Wks. 147/1 Wherupon is inferred 
eftsone al that the messenger wold liaue fled fro by force. 
X568 ip H, Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) iS 
They inferred upon a letter of her own hand that there was 
another meane . .devised to kill the king. 1584 P'enncr Def 
Ministers (1587) 3 Because the strength of a consequence 
doeth hange.. vppon.. the necessitie of the illation, let vs 
marke what hee inferred!. 1624 Sanderson Twelve Scrim 
(1632) 468 We should from the premisses inferre something 
for our farther use. iqiq Prior Alma nr. 312 What I never 
meant Don’t you infer. 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. II. 225 
From this State of Antiquity I would inferr these twoThings. 
x8$3 Mill Logic (1856) Introd. § 4 The truths known by in- 
tuition are the original premises from which all others are 
inferred. 2867 Freeman Norm. Coitq. (1876) I. vi. 423 Cnut 
hastily inferred that they had deserted. 1871 B. Stewart 
Hean 13 It will be inferred from what we have said that [etC-J- 
b. absol. To draw a conclusion or inference; to 
reason from one thing to another. 

2577 Vautrouillicr Luther on Ep. Gal. 255 Reason hear- 
ing this, by and by doth thus inferre : Then God gaue the 
lawe in vaine. 1634 Milton Comus 408 I do not, Brother, 
Infer, as if I thought my Sister’s state Secure. X760 Burke 
Late St. Nation 76 These reasonings, which infer from 
the many restraints under which we have already laid 
America, to our right to lay it under still more.. are con- 
clusive.. as to right ; but the very reverse as to policy and 
practice. _ 2828 Whately Rhet. in Encycl. Metrop. 242/ 1 
To infer is to be regarded as the proper office of the Philo- 
sopher; — to prove, of the Advocate. 2876 Jevons Logic 
Prim. 12 When we thus learn one fact from other facts, we 
infer or reason, and we do this in the mind. 

4. To lead to (something) as a conclusion ; to 
involve as a consequence ; to imply. (Said of a fact 
or statement ; sometimes, of the person who makes 
the statement.) 

c 2530 More Anno. Frith Wks. 840/2 The fyrste parte is 
not the proofc of the second, but rather contrary wyse, jne 
seconde inferreth well y* fyrst. 2581 MuLCAsrrR i /Vrr//r«r 
xliii.f 1887) 277 Socrates Andes a good scholer which in natural! 
relation inferreth a good maister. 2633 Earl Manch. eii 
Mondo (1636) xxo Solomon saying that the day of death was 
better than the day of birth, inferred that there was a fp» ,e 
way of doing well. 2667 Milton P. L. viii. 01 Consider 
first, that Great or Bright inferrs not Excellence. *73° 
Butler Anal. 1. vii. Wks. 1874 1. *3.4 These assertions 
..would infer nothing more than that it might have been 
better. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. Ituiia II. v. vi. 583 Yet, what 
did the proposition of the Governor-General to the Counci 
infer 7 # 1884 Academy 20 May 327 Socrates argued that a 
statue inferred the existence of a sculptor. ^ 

+ 5. To carry to the grave, to bury ( = L. inferre 
Obs. rare. (But perh. the word is interred.) 
c 2555 Harps fi eld Divorce Hen. VIII (Cn mden ) ?°? ^ 
dead corpse was carried to Peterborough and there interreu. 

f 0. To carry in, insert; to figure ns inserted or 
projecting into. Obs . rare . ... 

2572 Boss ewell A rut one ii. 27 Engraylcd.. because two 
colors, or any mettal or colour be Sedately inferred one 
into the other, that no partition, but onely the Piirfluc,nwu 
be scene lictwcne them. 

Infer : sec Ikfabe sb. 
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Inferable, -ible (in&'rab’l,* rnferib’l), a. 
See also Inffkiuble. [f. Infer v on the pattern 
of preferable , referable , from the corresp. Fr. words; 
but there is no F. inferable ; L. analogy would re* 
quire inferible ; both L. and Fr. analogy, with the 
example of preferable , referable , transferable, re- 
quire the stress to be on the first syllable; the 
pronunciation infirrab’l, which is that of most 
dictionaries, would require the spelling inferrable'. 
see Inferrible.] That may be inferred or drawn 
as a conclusion ; deducible. 

*755 Johnson, Inferible [citing; Sir T. Browne who has 
Inferrible], X791 Burke App. IVhigs Wks. VI, 129 That 
an Argument is inferable from these premises. _ 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. n. ii. 251 The fact is inferible, from 
..the informations of Ptolemy. iSit Shelley Let. to 
Godwin in Dow'den Shelley (1886) I. v. 218 , 1 see no reason 
hence inferable which should alter my wishes. x86o H.' 
Spf.ncf.r Phys. Laughter Ess. 1891 II. 463 The fact, alike 
inferable a priori and^ illustrated in experience. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 290 The inferable beginnings of 
human language-making. 

Inferd, obs. : see Ferb sb. x 
+ In fere, in fer, adv. phr., in company : see 
Fere sbd 2. 

Inference (rnferens). [ad. med.L. inferentia 
(Abelard CEuvr. . ined, ed. Cousin, 325, 32S) (cf. 
It. ittferenza ‘an inference, an implying’, Morio 
16 1 1), f. itferent-em , pr. pple. of inferre to Infer : 
used instead of cl.L. Medio.] 

I . The action or process of inferring; the drawing 
of a conclusion from known or assumed facts or 
statements ; esp. in Logic , the forming of a con- 
clusion from data or premisses, either by inductive 
or deductive methods ; reasoning from something 
known or assumed to something else which follows 
from it ; = Illation. Also (with//.), a particular 
act of inferring ; the logical form in which this is 
expressed. 

In English, the word appears first in the general sense, 
not as a term of formal Logic. In Logical treatises, it is 
found first applied to the deductive process of the syllogism, 
and its conclusion ( mediate inference) ', its application to 
the inferring of a conclusion from a single proposition by 
conversion, opposition, permutation, or the like ( immediate 
inference), and its use in the logic of induction ( inductive 
inference) appear later, and are not accepted by all logicians. 
On the other hand, some restrict the # term to induction, 
and deny that either a syllogism or an immediate inference 
can properly be called an inference. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iu. xi. § jo These are but weake 
and feeble disputes for the inference of that Conclusion 
which is intended. 1605 Lond. Prodigal 111. ii, *Tis merely 
unsound unprofitable idle inference. 1643 Milton Divorce 

II. ix, 1 Therefore shall a man cleave to his wife’.. which we 
see is no absolute command, but with an inference, Therefore. 
1736 Butler Analogy 11. vi. 308 Religion is. .a matter of de- 
duction and inference. 1803 Ld. Eldon in V tsey's Rep.V III. 
436 That is too thin an evidence of intention to afford much 
inference. 1827 Whately Logic iv, The Province of Reason- 
ing. iii. {heading). Of Inference and Proof. 1837-8 Sir 
W. Hamilton Logic xv. (i860) I. 279 Inference or illation, 
indicates the carrying out into the last proposition what 
was virtually contained in the antecedent judgements. Ibid. 
II. App. 255 There are various Immediate Inferences of one 
proposition from another. .The first of these is Conversion . 
1843 Mill Logic n. i. § 3 Cases of inference in the proper ac- 
ceptation of the term, those in whiclyweset out fromknown 
truths, to arrive at others really distinct from them. Ibid. 
iv. i. § 2 In almost every act of our perceiving faculties, 
observation and inference are intimately blended. 1864 
Bowen Logic vi. 148 Inference or Reasoning is that act of 
Pure Thought whereby one Judgment is derived from 
another, or from two others. 1866 Fowler Deduct. Logic 
in. i. (1869) 70 In any inference, we argue either to some- 
thing already implied in the premisses or not : if the latter, 
the inference is inductive, if the former deductive. If the 
deductive inference^ contain only a single premiss, it Js im- 
mediate ; if it contain two premisses, and the conclusion be 
drawn from these jointly, it is mediate, and is called a syllo- 
gism, 1874 Stubbs .Const. Hist. I.’ i. 2 This ..is not a 
matter of inference. It is a recorded fact of history. 

2 . That which is inferred, a conclusion drawn 
from data or premisses. 

x6xa Bacon Ess., Judicature (Arb.) 452 Iudges must 
beware of hard constructions and strained inferences. 
1692 South 12 Scntt. (1697) I. 479 , 1 shall draw some use- 
full Inferences, by way of Application, from the Premises. 
17x4 Watts Logic Introd. Wks. 1813 VII. 315 These in- 
ferences, or conclusions, are the effects of reasoning, and 
the three propositions, taken all altogether, are called syllo- 
gism or argument. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. vi. § 1. 
128 When a child first draws an inference, or perceives the 
force of an inference drawn by another, we may call this the 
birth of reason. 1828 Macaulay Ess., Hallam (i8st) I. 55 
When it wishes to avoid a disagreeable inference from an 
admitted proposition. 1843 Mill Logic Introd. § 5 To dnuv 
inferences has been said to be the great business of life. 
1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 69 The natural inference 
is that the wheel was just beginning to be known. 

f 3 . That which a thing leads to or brings in its 
train. Obs. rare . 

X673 Lady's Calling 1. i. § 16 This is evident enough if we 
look only on the meer surface of the crime [Drunkenness] ; 
but if we dive farther into/its inferences and adherencies, 
the affirmation is yet more irrefragable. 

Lnferencer. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -er 1 .] One 
who draws an inference. 

‘ X738 Mrs.Delany Life If’ Corr. (1861') 11 . i3The character 
you give me of the lnferencer has raised my esteem of him. 

VOL. V. 


Inferential (infere’njal), a. [f. med.L. in- 
feretttia + -al.] Of or pertaining to inference; 
involving or depending on inference ; of the nature 
of inference. 

1657 Gaule Sapient', fust if. 16 But was this inferential 
motive heedlesly escaped ? • 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 
II. 323 The speculations of hypothetical and inferential 
reasoning. . 1813-21 Bentham Onto!. Wks. 1843 VIII. 195 
An inferential entity, is an entity which, in’ these times at 
least, is not made known to human beings in general, by the 
testimony of sense, but of the existence of which the per- 
suasion is produced by reflection. 1854 R. G. Latham 
Native Races Russian Emp. 109 The belief w'as, probably, 
inferential. 1885 G. Allen Darwin viii. 137 Minute infer- 
ential proofs which hardly admit of deliberate condensation. 

Hence {nonce-ivds.) Infer© ntiaUsm, a theory 
involving or depending on (mere) inference (as 
distinguished from direct observation or conclusive 
demonstration) ; Infer entialist, an advocate of 
such a theory. 

1874 M'Cosh Scot. Philos ■. xliy. (1875) 334 Brown’s doc- 
trine can scarcely be called idealism. It might more appro- 
priately be called inferentialism. 1891 Athenaeum 8 Aug. 
196/3 That the inferentialists will give up the contest, is not 
to be expected. 

Inferentially (inferc'njali), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY^.j In an inferential manner; in the way of, 
or by means of, inference. Sometimes qualifying 
the whole clause or statement: =as an inference, 
as may be inferred. 

xfioi Beverley Thousand Yrs. Kingd. 23 From whence 
He Inferentially Goes on upon the Supposition [etc,]. 185* 
Washn. W ilks^ Hist. Half Cent. 337 Inferentially, had the 
natural rate of increase been followed, the population would 
have been two millions more than at present. 1884 Jlfanch. 
Exam. 2 Dec. 5/2 That women had no souls, and inferen- 
tjally no brains. 1895 F. Hall Two Trifles 9, Iaminferen* 
tially assigned an equality with the poor creature. 

f 1 life* rial, a. Obs . [cf. OF. inferial low- 
lying, in low position (applied to hell), prob. repr. 
a med.L. *inferidlis , f. L. inf eras low, or inferins 
adv. lower. (L. had inferidlis funeral, f. infer iro 
sacrifices in honour of the dead, f. infert those of 
the infernal regions, the dead ; -whence sense 2.)] 

1 . Low in position, low-lying; situated below, 
lower, nether ; —Inferior A. 1; spec, belonging 
to this lower world, mundane, sublunary. 

1432-50 tr, Higde/t (Rolls) 1. 151 After that is Cilicia. .The 
nowbleste cite off theyme alle was Tharsis, more inferialle 
towarde the see. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxu. (1845) 104 
And the second day . . The waters above lie did devide 
aryght, From the erthelv waters which are inferial]. . 15x9 
Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley I. 9 Men. .Disputing of 
high creatures celestial . . And know not these visible things 
interial, 1542 Boorde Dyetary x. (1870) 253 Strayne the 
vpper parte . . and cast the inferyall parte awaye. 

b. Of planets: = Inferior A. 5a. 

a 1545 Boorde Pronost. Pro!. In Introd. Kttmvl. (1870) 
Forewords 25 The son. .illumynatynge as we! the inferyal 
planetes as y* superyal planetes. 

2 . (See quot.) rare -°. 

1656 Blount Glossogr Inferial , belonging to Funeral 
Obsequies. 1658 in Phillips. 

Inferior (infi°Tioi), a. and sb. Also 6 -cure, 
6-8 -our. [a. L. inferior lower, comp, of inferzts 
low. Cf. F. inferieur, 16th c. in Littre (also rare 
iitferiore, 15th c.). (The 1 6-1 7th c. spelling in- 
feriottr followed words from AF. -our, F. -eur.)] 
Lower : opposed in all senses to superior, and often 
antithetical to it in designating pairs of things, as 
* superior and inferior courts of law 
A. adj . 

1 . Lower in position ; situated below, or farther 
down than, something else; nether; subjacent. 
(Now chiefly in technical use ; see also senses 3-8.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 255 The inferior Germany, 
towarde the weste, is abowte the floode callede Renus. 1517 
Domesday Inclos. I. 257 A messuage in Tynton inferior 
belongyng to John Richerdson. 1563 T. Gale Enchtrid. 
13 a (Stanf.), The inferior ventricle receyuing the liuer, 
stomacke, splene, kidneyes. a 1631 Donne Epigr. (1632) g8 
Here the swoln sea views the inferiour ground. 1751 Fal- 
coner To Pr. of Wales 59 The soul . . sails incumbent on 
inferior night. 28x2 Sir H. Davy Chctn. Philos. 97 The 
heated elastic matter must remain longer in contact with 
the inferior than with the superior portion. 5830 Lyell 
Princ. Geal. I. 297 The resuk would be the same if, the 
swiftness being equal, the inferior current had only a fourth 
of the volume of the superior. 1862 Dana Man. Geology v. 
576 The old Glaciat drift being observed in several places 
as an inferior deposit. 

b. Const, to (that which is higher), rare. 

X571 Djgges Pantom. 1. xviL E iij b. So that the vent or 
end. .be inferior to the Fountaine whence it is deriued. 

2 . Lower in the stream of time ; later. (Cf. 
Descend v. 5, Down adv. 15.) 

1641 Vind. Smtctymnnus vii. 90 The Bishops of inferior 
times. 1894 Daily. News 20 Dec. 6/2 The year which has 
been chosen as the inferior limit. 

3 . Lower in degree, rank, importance, quality, 
amount, or other respect ; of less value or consi- 
deration; lesser; subordinate. 

X531 Elyot Gov. 1. i. In hym [man] shulde be no lasse 
prouidence of god declared than in the inferiour creatures. 
1548 Hall Citron Edw.IV 241 b.The chief of his nobilitie 
.. beside merchauntes, and other inferior persones, x6 06 
G. \VIoodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 38 The basest of their 
j retinue, and the inferrior of their friends. 1607 NordeN 


Surv. Dial. A vj, Revenues . .brought in . . by the labours of 
inferiour tenants. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage { 1614) 822 The 
people worship the Sunne..the Moone also. .but in an in- 
feriour degree. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law(xSog) 13 Inferior 
courts are those whose sentences are subject to the review 
of the supreme courts. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 
I. it The body, or, as some love to call it, our inferiour 
nature. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. iv. § 146. 150 
To obtain at least an inferior limit to the density of the ether. 

b. With to (f unto ) ; *= lower than, less than, 
not so good or great as ; unequal to. 

~*535 Cover dale fob xin. 2 Nether am I inferior vnto 
yon.. 1535 Joye Apol. Tindalc (Arb.) 29 A man fane 
inferior vnto them both in lerning, iugement, and vertew. 
1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 20 The noyse not in- 
feriour to a Cannon. 1706 H. Maulf. Hist. Piets in Misc. 
Scot. I. 8 It had been nothing inferiour to them in beauty 
and profit. 1768 Boswell Corsica Introd. (ed. 2) 9, I feel 
myself inferiour to the task. 1841 Myers Cath, Tk . m. 
§ 48. 180 How inferior is it [the Koran] to any preceptive or 
prophetic portion of even the Hebrew Scriptures. 

■fc. With other constructions. Obs. rare. 

*53 ? Tonstall Stmt. Palm Sttnd. 11823) 7 He was made 
inferiour vnder angels. 15S3 Eden Treat. Neive hid. (Arb.) 
15 The Elephant is a beast .. little inferiour from bumalne 
sense, 

4. In a positive or absolute sense (admitting com- 
parison with more and most ) : Of low degree, rank, 
etc. ; in mod. use esp. in reference to quality : Of 
no great value or excellence; comparatively bad, 
poor, mean. 

(In early instances, more inferior may be regarded simply 
as a double comparative = inferior.) 

1531 Elyot Gov. j. i, Begynnyng at the moste inferior or 
base, and assendynge upwarde. 1609 Garth Dispcns. 11 . 17 
I'le calmly stoop to more inferiour things. *7x4 Fortescue- 
Aland Prcf. Foriescue's Abs. <5- Lint. Mon. 34 It [English 
Law]^ provides for the Security and Happiness of every 
Individual, tho' never so inferior. 1745 Swift (Seager), 
The black A more inferiour station seeks, Leaving the fiery 
red behind. 1806 Surr Winter in Lond. I. 265 The hand 
. . did hut its duty, and miist have done the same thing . . 
for the most inferior of hts fellow creatures. 1868 J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch . Eng. I. 413 Richard Masters .. was too 
inferior a man to deal properly with such an outbreak. 
1878 Gladstone Primer Homer 14 The country with which 
he shows so inferior an acquaintance. 

b. adverbially. In a lower position. 

*597. tr> Guillemeaus Fr. Chirurg. 22/2 It is situated 
more inferior, wher all the fibers of the Scrotum doe end. 

5. Astron. a. Applied to those .planets (Venus 
and Mercury) whose orbits lie within that of the 
earth (originally, according to the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, as having their spheres below that of the 
sun), b. Inferior conjunction : see Conjunction 
3. c. Inferior meridian : that part of the celestial 
meridian which lies below the pole; so inferior 
passage (of the meridian), etc. 

1658 Phillips s.v., Inferiour Planets are those which are 
placed below the Globe of the Sun. 1787 Bonnvcastle 
Astron. it. 26 The two first, because they move within the 
earth’s orbit, are called inferior planets. 1833 Hersciiel 
Astron. viii. 253 The inferior conjunction will happen when 
. . the planet has reached a point between the sun and 
earth. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex . Phys. Sc. xiii. (1849) 
105 Once under the superior and once under the inferior 
meridian. X854 Moseley Astron. x. (ed. ^ 4) 47 Let the alti- 
tude of the star be observed .. at the time of its inferior 
passage. 

0. Bot. Growing below some other part or organ ; 
said of the calyx when growing below or free from 
the {superior) ovary, and of the ovary when ad- 
herent to the sides of the {superior) calyx so as to 
be below the lobes of it. 

[1765 Lee Introd. Bot. Gloss., Inf eras Jlos, Flowers whose 
Receptacle are situated below the Germen.j 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau’s^ Bot. v. 55 The greater number of plants . . have 
the germ inclosed within the flower; these are called in- 
ferior flowers as inclosing or being below the germ. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 25 The difference between 
a superior and inferior calyx consists only in the cohesion 
of that organ with the ovarium in the one case, and its 
separation • from it in another. 1857 Henfrey Bot. § 285 
The Bacca, or true berry, differs from the nveuianium only 
in being inferior, so that it is crowned by the withered teeth 
of the calyx. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 4x6/2 An in- 
ferior ovary is one with adnate or superior calyx. 

7. Anat. and Zool \ Applied to parts or organs 
situated below others of the same kind (distin- 
guished as superior ), or below the usual or normal 
position. 

[1563 : see x.J 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 3x4 Eyes.. 
Inferior ..When they are placed on the lower side of the 
head. Ibid. 336 Wings . .Inferior. The posterior wings are 
so denominated if the anterior wings, when at rest, are 
placed upon them. 1840 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M.{\ 842) 

39 The Inferior Maxillary Bone.— The lower jaw is the 
arch of bone which contains the inferior teeth. Ibid. 349 
The inferior Vena Cava is formed by the union of the two 
common iliac veins. 1878 Foster Phys. 111. i. 392 The latter 
degenerate from the inferior cervical ganglion below upwards 
to the superior cervical ganglion above. 

8 . Printing. Applied to small lettei'S or figures 
cast or made to Tange at the bottom of the ordinary 
letters, in a line of type, as in H„ 

xB88 Jacobi Printers' Vccah., Inferior Letters, small letters 
which are cast on the lower part of the body, e.g. * e j ou — 
the reverse of ' superior * letters — * ■ 1 0 

B. sb. 

- 1 . A person inferior to. another (in rank, or in 
some respect specified or implied) ; one who ranks 
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INFERRED, 


below .another; one of less consideration, attain- 
ments, etc. ; a subordinate. (Commonly with pos- 
sessive pronoun ; cf. Better A. 7.) 

150a AtkynSon tr. De Imitation* in. xxiv. 217 He may 
nat very wortbely exalte hyni selfe aboue other ne vyly- 
pende his inferyoore or the poore. c 1530 L. Cox Rhet. 
(1899) 46 Superyours whiche haue power to make lawes to 
the inferiours. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 4, 

1 have not shoun mi self so surli towards mi inferiors. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 524 The Governours have abso* 
lute rule over their inferiours. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) 
1 . xiii. 344 Love towards Inferiors is Courtesy and Condes- 
cension. 1876 Mozley Univ. Semi. ix. (1S77) 194 He finds 
out how much harder it is to be fair to an equal than ever 
so generous to an inferior. 

2 . A thing inferior to another; something of less 
amount, subordinate importance, etc. ; + also for- 
merly (in pL), things of this lower world, sublunary 
affairs or events (cf. Inferial i). 

1589 Puttexham Eng. Poesie ii. xiv. [xv.] (Arb.) 137 All 
aboue the number of three are hut compounded of their in- 
feriours. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 461 And such 
is he. that doth affirm the Stars To have no force on these 
inferiours. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic 1. viii. 13 Whoso- 
ever is rightly seen in all these things, he will ascribe all 
these inferiours to the stars, as their causes. 1871 M, 
Collins Mrq. $ Merck. I. viii. 247 The. .Manor.. had been 
the manoriaUnferior of the lords of Ashridge. 

3 . Printing, An inferior letter : see A. 8. 

1884 Southward Pract. Printing {e. d. 2) 17 The distinction 
between ordinary letters and superiors or inferiors is found 
in the unusually large white space at the top or bottom of 
them respectively. 

Inferiority (infl.rq/mti). [f. L. type *in- 
ferioritas (see Ikferiob and -ity), prob. in med. 
L., cf. Sp. inferioridad (Minsheu, 1599), It. in- 
feriority (Florio, 1611), F. inferiority (Oudin, 
1642).] The quality or condition of being inferior ; 
lower position or state : 

a. in degree, rank, quality, amount, etc. 

1599 Minsheu .S/. Diet., Inferioridad^ inferioritie, the lower 
part. 1611 Florio, Inferiorita, inferioritie, a lower state. 
1641 Br. Hall Def. Hu mb. Remans l r. 124 A superiority and 
inferiority betweene Officers ofdifTerent kindes, will not prove 
a superiority and inferiority betweene Officers of the same 
kinde. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 149 ? 10, I may feel the 
stings of inferiority. 1830 Lyell Prate. Geol. I. no The 
inferiority of heat m the temperate and arctic zones south of 
the line. 1856 Macaulay/?/^. (1867) 6g[Goldsmith] was pain- 
fully sensible of his inferiority in conversation. 1886 Ruskin 
Prxterita I.xi. 345 With these farther inferiorities to Davie. 

b. in local position, rare. 

1833 Lyell Prate. Geol. III. 208 The inferiority of the 
Blaye limestone to the Miocene strata. 

Infe-riorize, v. rare. [f. Inferior + -ize.] 
trans. To make inferior. (In quot. absol.) 

<11834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (T838) IV. 238 , 1 would avoid 
the mferiorizing consequences by a stricter rendering of the 

«t fiJj 6 nettop. 

Inferiority (infie-riaiH), adv. [f. Inferior a. 
+ -LY 2 .] In an inferior position or degree. 

1 . In a lower position ; further down ; below, 
beneath ; on the lower part or side. 

1556 J. Hey wood Spider F. lxxxviii. 110 Spiders are 
plaste a boue superiorlie, And flies beneth them plaste in* 
feriorlie. 1597 A- M. tr. Guilletneau's Fr. Chtrurg. 16 b/2 
A little stone-drawer, superiorly hollowe . . and inferiorlye 
like vnto a hoocke. 1841 T. R. Jones Anita. Kittgd. 661 
Inferiorly, each plate of whalebone is terminated by a broad 
fringe of horny fibres resembling hair. 188s H. O. Forbes 
Natur. Wander. 369 Bordered inferiorly by a light band. 

2 . In a lower degree, subordinately ; to a less 
extent ; with a low degree of excellence, compara- 
tively badly, poorly. 

_ 1605 Vr.RSTEGAN Dec. Iniell. x. (1628) 220 More inferiorly 
it is a deputy or officer vnder some noble man. 2838 Toiin 
Martin Kern., Ess. iv. 316 Born partly, or, if you will, say 
chiefly, by God, but partly also, however inferiorly, by 
man. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap iv. 762 Artist-pre- 
ference For work complete, inferiorly proposed, To incom- 
pletion, though it aim aright. 

t Infe'riornesg. Oh. rare. [f. ns prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being inferior ; inferiority. 

1674 A G. Quest. Oath Alter. To Rdr. 2, I hop’d 
my inferioumess in number would not be able to work me 
any great prejudice. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
tlnfenons, a. Oh. rare. [f. as Infem-al 
+ -ous.] « Inferior. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Anlichr. 1. ii. 76 As if a seruant 
should .. take the right hand of him, because of old that 
was the inferious place. 164* Soveraignty Kings title-p., 
This was spoken Principally and Peculiarfy of Kings, and 
not of infenous subjects. 

Informs, etc., obs. form of Infirm, etc. 
tlnfe*nn.ent. Obs. rare . [f. Infer v. + 

-ME NT.] Thenctionofinferring; citation; inference. 

1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch . 297 , 1 have cleared the in- 
ferments of both places before, 
f Infermenta*tion. Obs. rare. [In- 3.3 Ab- 
sence of fermentation ; unfermented condition. 

1608 Dlsfut. Kneeling Sacrum. 49 The circumstance of 
the Evening, and of the infermentation belonged neculiarly 
to the feast of the Passover, and of the unleavened bread. 

, f InfoTmo*ntod, <1. Obs. [In- 3 .] Unfermented. 

173* About! t not Rules of Diet 409 A Diet of farinaceous 
Substances infermented, as of Pudding. 

Inforn (infaun), a. feet. rare. [ad. L. inf em- 
us situated below, lower, infernal; in Dunbar 
perh. immed. from OF. inftme. ] « Infernal. 


1500-20 Dunbar Poems ixxxv. 7 Our tern infeme for to 
dispem, Helpe rial est rosyne. x 80s Courtier Solitude zg 
To reconnoitre the infem abode Of sheer philosophist. 

Infernal (infaunal), a. and sb . [a. F. infernal 
(from 1 2th c. in Littre), ad. L. infernal-is of the 
realms below, infernal, f. inf emus adj. situated, 
below, subterranean, of the lower regions, whence 
infemi the shades, inferna the lower regions, and, 
in later (Christian) use, inf emus sb. masc. * hell 9 j 
A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to th e world or ‘ regions 9 below, 
i.e. to the realm of the dead in ancient mythology, 
or the abode of evil spirits in Jewish and Christian 
belief; of, pertaining or relating to, hell. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 15x5 (1543). And this on euery 
god celestial. . On euery Nymph e and deite infernal, c 1483 
Dighy Myst. 11. 412 The my^te prince of the partes in- 
femail. 1555 Eden Decades 325 To open a way to 
the courte of infernal Pluto. 1563 Homilies 11. Rebellion 
It. (1850) 567 The miserable captives and vile slaves of that 
infernal tyrant Satan. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 3 The in- 
fernall powers beneath. 1629 Milton Nativity xxvi, The 
flocking shadows pale Troop to the infernal jail. 1703 Pope 
Thebats 41 1 By the black infernal Styx I swear. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (177 6) 11 . 141 To ascribe this strange 
production to the operations of an infernal agent. 2828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, The most abhorred fiend in the 
infernal regions is sent to torment me. 

. 2 . Of the character, or having some of the attri- 
butes of hell ; like that of hell ; hellish. 

2562 Bulleyn Def. agst. Sickness, Bk. Sicke Men 79 a, 
God deliuer us all, from soche infemall plagues from hence- 
forthe. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 119 The forty load 
of Toback .. fired, whose_ black vapour upon free-cost, gave 
the whole City infemall incense, two whole dayes. a 2691 
Boyle Hist. Atr(s 692) 257 The heat of the island Sua* 
quena, Gregory used to call, infernal. 2858 Kingsley Lett. 
I. (1878) 22 The infernal hiss and crackle of the flame. 

3 . Of the nature of the inhabitants of hell ; 
diabolical, fiendish, devilish. 

1603 Knolz.es Hist. Turks (1638) 101 The Sultan.. carried 
with an infemall fury, defaced and most shamefully polluted 
the sepulchre of our blessed Sauior. 2660 Milton Free 
Commw. Wks. (1851) 445 The Language of thir infernal 
Pamphlets. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 48 An 
infernal project of the second mate’s. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trait. (1760) III. 37 Tophana. .is still Irving in prison here, 
and few foreigners leave Naples without seeing this infernal 
hag. 1827-35 Willis Wife's Appeal 20 Voltaire, With an 
infernal sneer upon his lips. 1848 \V. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's 
Hist. Ten Years I. 607 An infernal plot, it was said, had 
been formed ; . .miscreants went about, poisoning food, wine, 
and the water of the fountains. 

4 . + a. Infernal stone : an old name for lunar 
caustic. Obs . 

2706 Phillips, Infernal Stone, a sort of Caustick . . so 
call’d from the exquisite Pain it causes in the Operation ; 
it is the same with Silver Cautery. 1758 Reid tr.MacquePs 
Chym. I. 53 They are used by Surgeons, under the title of 
Lafis infemalis , Infernal Stone, or Silver Caustic. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Lapis Infemalis , the infernal stone, 
a term for the caustic potash. 

b. Infernal machine : an apparatus (usually 
disguised as some familiar and harmless object) 
contrived to produce an explosion for the criminal 
destruction of life or property; formerly, an ex- 
plosive apparatus used in military operations. 

[1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) F iv, Amidst’ the 
confusion occasioned by this infernal apparatus.] 2810 Naval 
Chroru XXIII. 137 The infernal machine which was let off 
fit St. Malo had no effect. x8xfi W. Warden Lett.fr. St. 
Helena (ed. 4) 169 He [Napoleon] still retains his original 
belief in the contrivance of the Infernal Machine. X863 
Chambers Bk. of Days I. 109/1 It was the third time 
that what the French call an Infernal Machine was used in 
the streets of Paris. x88o McCarthy Own Times IV. liv. 
154 Some rudely constructed infernal-machine was flung 
into his bedroom at midnight. 

c. Infernal fig : a name for A rgemone mcxicana, 
a plant of the poppy tribe, with acrid seeds. 

1760 J. "Lee Intro a. Bot.(\ 788) 330 Infernal Fig, Arge- 
htont . x866 Treas. Bot., Fig, Devil’s or Infernal. 

5 . colloq. As a term of strong execration or con- 
demnation : ‘ Confounded execrable, detestable. 

1764 Foote Patron in. (1781) 64 Sever. . . The infamy of 
betng the author [of the play]. Juliet. What, is it bad, 
then? Sever . . Bad ! most infernal ! 1775 Sheridan Duenna 
lit. i, Well, it is the most unaccountable affair ! 'sdeath ! 
there is certainly some infernal mystery in it. 1866 Mrs. 
Riddell Race for Wealth xv. (Tauchn.) J 59 Her father 
boxed her ears, and told her not to make such an infernal 
fool of herself, X897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 213 His 
white trader friends told him not to be such an infernal ass. 

33 . sb. 

1 . Ait inhabitant of the infernal regions, or of 
hell; an infernal deity; a fiend, devil. (Usually 
in//.) 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Phil. ii. 10 That in the name of lesus 
every knee bowe of the celestials, terrestrials, and infemals. 
16x3 Heywood Bros. Age Wks. 1874 III. 2i7Vnmanacle 
the fiends, and make a passage Free for the Internals. c 1790 
Cowpcr Notes Milton's P. L. I. 114 To invent speeches for 
these Infemals so well adapted to their character. 1833 
I. Taylor Fanat. i. 6 Outlaw of humanity, and offspring, 
as he [the persecutor] seems of infemals. 

+ 2 . //. The infernal regions. Obs. 

1613 Heywood Site. Age Wks. 1B74 III* 2*8 And with 
my club Worke my free passage (maugre all the fiends) 
Through these infemals. 1673 Drypen Mnrr. <1 la Mode 
v. i, And let me die, but 111 follow you to the infemals, till 
you pity me. 


3 . transf. a. A' person of fiendish character. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (i6ix) III. 387 They are a set 
of infemals. X788 J. May Jml.f Lett. (1873) 12 Only 
three days agone, some of the infemals (Indians] killed a 
white man.’ 

t b. A thing of infernal character ; in later use, 
short for infernal machine (see A. 4 b). Oh. 

zSzo Histno-m. n. 219 Ush. One of you answer the namts 
of your playes. Post.. A russet coat and a knaves cap (an 
Infernal). 1779 Hist. Bur. in Ann. Reg. 87/2 That 
no mercy ought to be shewn to them, and if the infemals 
could be employed against them he should approve of that 
measure. 2809 Naval Citron. XXII. 203 Rockets, infemals, 
fire-devils. 

Hence ( nonce-tvds .) I nfeTnalism, infernal system, 
practice, or character ; Infe-rnalness, infemality 
(Bailey vol. II, 1727); Infe-rsalry, a haunt of 
‘infemals'; Infe'raalsMp, the personality of an 
* infernal 


2607 Dekker Knt.’s Conjur. (1842) 16 Had his Infernal- 
ship ben arrested to any action how great soeuer..(the 
Diuell scomesto be nonsuited) he would haue answered that 
too. 2864 E. Sargent Peculiar II. 219 A noble people., 
manfully fighting the great battle of humanity against such 
infernalism as this. 2871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 
III. igg Cockneydom with its slums, enchanted aperies and 
infernalries. 2888 Voice (N. Y.) 20 Dec., In its plenary 
infemalism the rumseller’s license implies the following 
contract. 

Infernality (infomx'li'ti). [f. prec. + -itt.] 

1 . The quality of being infernal, or an instance 
of this ; hellishness, diabolicalness ; a diabolical 
act or characteristic. 

280^ Foster Ess. (1844) 256 The Mexican abominations 
and infemalities have already received from us their epic 
tribute. iB6x Sat. Rev. 629 An old philosopher, we are 
told, is right— that every Frenchwoman has a certain ‘dose 
gf infemality*. 

+ 2 . The infernal world and its occupants. Obs. 

*593 Nashe Christ's 7Y(i6i3) 33^ I would haue fought for 
them, with hell, the diuell, and al infemality.' 

Xnfemalize (infaunalaiz),^. [f. Infernal#. + 
-ize.] trans. To render infernal; to imbue with 
a hellish disposition or character. 

1827 Coleridge Own Times (1850) III. 961 To infemaliit 
human nature, by poisoning the very sources of morality 
and peace. C1875 in Miss Cobbe £#£(1894) II. 219 [Scenes 
which, as Colonel Leigh said], ‘infemalise a whole genera- 
tion *. 

Infernally (inf 5 \inali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY -.] In an infernal manner, hellishly, diaboli- 
cally. Usually colloq. To an * infernal * extent, 
‘confoundedly’, detestably. 

1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2)275 An act so infernally 
devilfish, that all Persia cursed him. <1x670 Hacket AH. 
Williams I. (1693)211 All this I perceive is infernally false. 
2831 Lytton Godolphin 14 You lost infernally last night 
1874 Hatton Clytie (ed. 10) 21 1 ‘It is infernally lonely 
here ’, whined Ransford. 

1 ! Inferno (infouno). [It. inferno:— late L. in- 
fentus hell (Ambrose).] Hell ; a place of torment 
or misery compared to hell ; a place likened in some 
respect to the Inferno of Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

2834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 24 The passage to what 
some, who attribute to Byron a cloven foot, mi^ht call his 
inferno. 2839 Carlyle Chartism iv. (1858) 23 This black 
unluminous unheeded Inferno and Prisonhouse of souls in 
pain, 2889 Ruskin Prxterita III. i. 27 Rossetti, .was really 
not an Englishman, but a great Italian tormented in the 
Inferno or London. 

Infero- (fcnfero), modern combining form of L. 
inferus low (see lNFEHioit),used in scientific terms 
(chiefly Zool) to designate parts situated low down 
or on the under side; as Infero-anteTior a. f 
situated below and in front ; Infero-fro’ntal a., 
in the lower part of the forehead ; Infero-la*teraI 
a., below and on one side ; Infero-mo’dlan a., in 
the middle of the underside ; Infero -posteTlorc., 
below and behind. 

2849 Dana Geol. App. i. (1850) 701 From the beak to the 
*infero-anterior margin. 2864 Huxley in Reader 19 Mar- 
364/3 The lateral excavation of the *jnfero-fronlal region. 
2877 — A nat. Inv.Anim. vi. 322 The *infero- Lateral panctes 
of tne stomach are strengthened by a number ofotherplates 
and bars. Ibid. vi. 316 The lamella which forms the ‘micro- 
median region of the rostrum. 285* Dana Crust, it. z ?73 
Dorsal and ‘infero-posterior margin minutely denticulate. 
Ibid. 871 Palm ‘infero-subapical. .. 

Infer ob ranch, (i-nfcmibra^k). Zool. [f- 
FEiio- + L. branchivt gills : cl. tnod.L. Infero- 
braitchiala. ] One of the order or sub-order Iff 
ferobranchiata of gastropod molluscs, originally 
comprising those in which the gills are situated 
under the projecting border of the mantle, now 
extended to include allied forms without gills* 
So I^nferobranolilan, Iinferobim’nclilnte cdjs., 
belonging to the Inferobranehiata ; sbs. ^ INFEKO 


iiKAMJU. f 

2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat.ll.4zzh Met with in the .. In* 
ferobranchiate . . orders. 1847 Craig, fufrnfranchisn. 
2851-6 Woodward Molltttca 34 In some of the , Gasteropoda 
the respiratory organs form tufts., protected bv ft tola ci 
the mantle, as in the inferobranchs and tectibranchs Cl 
Cuvier. . ■. 

Inferred (inf.rrd), ///. a. ff.IsrFB + 

+ a. Brought in, brought on, inflicted, (cf/.) D. 
Derived by inference. 



INFERRIBLE. 
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INFIBRED. 


2592 Greene Ufst, CoUrticr in Hart. Mise. (Malh.) II. 
228 That when they have wasted what their fathers left 
them by pride, they may grow sparing arid humble by In- 
.ferred pouerty. 1690 Lockp. Hum. Uud. IV. xvit. (R.), To 
see or suppose such a connection of the two ideas of the in- 
ferred proposition. 1866 Fowler Deduct. Logic iii. § 1 
•(1869) 81 The^ inferred proposition being virtually contained 
in the propositions from which it is inferred. 

" Inferrible, -able (m&ribT, -abT), a. See 
also Inferable, [f. Infer v. + - able : the spelling 
; inferrible is of mongrel character between the 
analogical L. *inftribilis with single r, and the 
analogical English inferrable with rr, as in in- 
ferring : see -ble.] That may be inferred ; de- 
duclble. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efc L r. iv. 13 Conclusions no 
way inferrible, from their premises. 1681 Boyle Contn. 

’ Exp tr. Spring Air it. *m. ix, From this experiment .. it 
seems to' be inferrible, that [etc.]. 1843 Mill Logic it. iii. 
§ 5 (1856) I. 223 A general proposition, every tittle of which 
is legitimately inferrible from our premises. i83i N. Amer. 
Rev. CXXXII. 308 It is fairly inferrable from these am- 
biguous declarations', - that they are neither of them really in 
favor of the proposed reformation. 

Hence Inferribi'lity, capability of being in- 
ferred. 

• 1843 Mill Logic 1. if. § 3 (1856) 91 What is asserted is .. 
the inferribility of the one from the other. 

Inferring (infa'ritj), vbl. sb. [f. Infer v. + 
-ing !.] The action of the vb. Infer ; the drawing 
of inferences. 

1S31 Golding Calvin an Ps. v. 8 After the manner of in- 
ferring, in this wyse. 1827 Whately Logic tv. iii. § 1(1846) 
310 Reasoning comprehends Inferring and Proving. 

Inferring - , ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f- -ing That 
infers, that draws inferences. Hence Infe*rringrly 
adv., in the way of inference, in an inferential sense. 

1571 GtOlding Calvin on Ps. lxxt. 17 The particle (Nam) is 
taken inferringly. 1890 A theweum 12 Apr. 463/2 That ten- 
dency, impulse or belief which makes man an inferring being. 

Infertile (infSutil, -tail), a. Also 6 -ille, 7 -il. 
[a. F. infertile (1488 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. 
infertilis , f. in - (In- 3 ) + fertilis Fertile.] Not 
fertile ; unfruitful, unproductive, barren, sterile. 
.1597 A. M. tr. Gtiillemeau's Fr. Ckirurg. *iv b, To sowe 
the same in an infertile grownde. i6zx Speed Theat. Gt. 
Brit . xliii. (1614) 85/1 The soile .. being so full of infertile 
places, which the Northern Englishmen call Moores. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) I. hi. xi. x8r A defect .. in one man, 
could render only one woman infertile. 1868 Darwin Plants 
Attim. (1875) II. 130 Animals and plants, when removed 
from their natural conditions, are often rendered in some 
degree infertile or completely barren. *869 Rawlinson-^«c. 
Hist. 54 The most infertile of the four Continents. 

Hence Infe*rtUely adv ., in an infertile manner 
(Craig, 1847); Infe'rtileness (Bailey vol. II, 1727) 
= next. 

Infertility (infeiti'liti). [a. late L. infer - 
ti litas, f. infertilis : see prec. and -irr : cf. F. in- 
fertility (1 5-1 6th c« in Godef. Comply The 
quality or condition of being infertile ; unfruitful- 
ness, unproductiveness, barrenness. ^ 

‘ x6xo W. Folkingkam Art of Survey 1. HLy The Minerals 
. . shall Counteruaile the infertility of Soile. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. it. ix. 214 Commonly the same distem- 
perature of the Air that occasioned the Plague, occasioned 
also the infertility or noxiousness of the Soil. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos. (1867) I. p- lxii, This immunity from error ac- 
companies an infertility of knowledge. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. ix. (1878) 248 Individuals which happened to be en- 
dowed, .with mutual infertility. 

•j* Infe*sse,2A Obs. rare ~~ °. [f. In- 2 + Fesse.] 
To place a heraldic charge^ in fesse. 
x6ii Florio, Infasciare , . . to infesse in armory, 
f Infe’St, sb. Obs. Used (in pi.) by Turberville 
to render L. inferior., funeral offerings or expiations. 

1567 Turberv, tr. Ovid, Heroid. xii. K vij, O wronged 
Syre reioyce : ye men of Colche Be glad : and of my brothers 
gnost receiue Th* infests. 

f Infe-st, a. Obs . [ad. L. infest -us unsafe, 

hostile. But in sense 2 peril, shoit for infested .] 

1 . Hostile. Const, to, against , towards. 

1313 Douglas /Ends xi. iii. 51 D ranees, that had full gret 
envy At xyng Tumus, all way to him infest. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. K (1809) 65 Now approched the fortunate 
faire daie to the Englishmen and the infest and unlucky daie 
to the French Nobilitee. 161* T. James Jesuits Downf 30 
The Jesuits proued no lesse infest foes against the late 
Princesse. 1641 J. Jackson Trttc Evang. T. l._ 23 Two 
- great and signall Historians give in evidence against him, 
how infest an enemy he was to Christians. 

■ 2 . Molested, attacked, rare *~ 4 . 

x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. 4* Cotnmw. (1603) 177 While time 
passeth, tne neighbouring natibns provide (if not infest) for 
their owne safetie. , „ . , 

t Infe'st, V . 1 obs. rare— 1 , [f. In’- 1 + fest y 
-Fast vJ, after L. infiglre.] trans . To fasten or 
’fix in something. , 

a 1340 Hamtole Psalter Ixviii. 18 Out take me of fe Iare 
J?at 1 be not infestid [L. ne inf gar). 

Infest (infe’st), v . 2 [a. F. infester (1390 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), .or ad. L. infestcire to. assail, molest, 
f. infeslus unsafe, hostile.] 

- 1 . trans. To attack, assail, annoy, or trouble (a 
.person or thing) in a persistent manner ; to molest 
by repeated attacks ; to harass. Said a. Of per- 
sons, animals, hurtful things. Now rare. • 


1477 SrR T. Paston in P. Lett. No. 797 III. 391, I shalle 
nott trowble ner infete [? read infeste] them therein. 3533 
Bellenden Livy it. (1822! 130 , 1 sal never infest nor trubil 
. you ony forthir with sic desirts. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 
38 Outward enemitie or foreyn hostilitie not balfe so muche 
. infested, greved or troubled the valiaunt Brittons as their 
owne. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1684) 1 . 229/2 He sought all 
.manner of ways to infest the Emperor. , 3646 Gaule Cases 
Cause. 38 The Divell now infesting them, if they grow slacke 
to infest others. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Red. 1. § 198 They 
. would not have endured.. the Rain and the Wind to infest 
them. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archil. I. 70/1 Deep roads .. 
unsafe upon account of the ground which lies above them, 
from whence any enemy may be prodigiously infested. 1846 
Landor l mag , . Conv. Wks. II. 9, I am infested and perse- 
cuted and worried to death by duns. 1850 Neale Med. 
Hymns (1867) 160 Cold and sorrow Him infest. 

■ fb. Of diseases, perverse opinions, errors, etc.; 
(sometimes confused with Infect, sense 4). Obs. 

# 154* Boorde Dyctary xxxii. (2870) 294 The sycknes wyll 
infeste [v. r. infecte] them more there than in any other place. 
1590 Spenser F. Q* t. xi. 6 That mightie rage Wherewith 
the martiall troupes thou doest infest, And nartes of great 
Heroes doest enrage. 1650 Bulwer Anthroppmct. 189 Their 
children are more rarely infested with this infirmity. 173* 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet (J.), No disease infests mankind 
more terrible in its symptoms and effects, a 1754 Fielding 
CoVetit Gard. Jnd. Wks. 1784 X. 64 That complication of 
political diseases which infests the nation. 

2 . To trouble (a country or place) with hostile 
attacks; to visit persistently or in large numbers 
for purposes of destruction or plunder; to haunt 
with evil intent, so as to render unsafe or unplea- 
sant; to swarm in or about, so as to be trouble- 
some. Said of persons (e.g, robbers, pirates), 
animals (e.g. wolves, vermin, insects), diseases or 
other evils. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 368 England . . dila- 
cerate and infested aswell by the Saxons themselues as 
by the Danes. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (2614) 610 The 
Turkish Pyrats, which .. infested al those Seas. 1615 G. 
Sandys Trav. 38 The plague for the most part miserably 
infesteth this City. 1651 C.^ Cartwright Cert. Relig. To 
Rdr., Popery is the grand evill that doth infest the Church. 
1697 Drvpen Vtrg. Georg, iv. 358 Wasps infest the Camp 
with loud Alarms. 2728 Bp. Nicolson in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. n. IV. 318 A country said to be much infested with a 
set of barbarous and pilfering Tories. 2765 A Dickson 
Treat. Agric. u xiii. (ed. 2) 106 Some [weeds] . . infest the 
land that is in tillage, and others the land that is in grass. 
1796 Scott Chase note, An aerial hunter, who infested the 
forest of Fountainebleau. 2863 Lyell A nliq. Man 207 Over 
lands covered with glaciers, or over seas infested with ice- 
bergs. 

Hence Info's ted ppl. a. y In fe 'sting vbl. sb. and 
PPl. a. 

1676 tr. Guillatiere' s Pay. Athens 39 This way of infesting of 
Ships is ordinary amon£ them. x88x Daily News 24 Sept. 
3/1 A clearance of infesting borders, hedges, and poor timber 
is wanted. 1893 J ml. R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 821 Infested barley 
heads present a very characteristic appearance. 
fliife’Stance. Obs . rare . [a. OF . itifes lance.] 

- Infestation. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 76 Infestaunce obprohre ne 
vytupere (Fr. r tulle infestance ne opprobre ne de raison ] to 1 
anchises..were neuer doon of my behalue. 

f Infe'Stant, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. infest - 
ant-em, pres, ppl e. of infest are to Infest: see -ant. 
Cf. OF. infestant (Godef.).] Infesting. # 

2659 H. More Jmmort. Soul u. xvi, That this facilitates 
their condition of appearing, is evident from that known 
recourse these infestant Spirits have to their dead Bodies. 
Infestation (infest*? 1 ‘Jbn). [ad. late L. infes- 
Idiion-em (Tertullian),n. of action from infest are 
to Infest ; cf. F. infestation (14th c. in Godef.).] 
The action of infesting, assailing, harassing, or per- 
sistently molesting; now used esp. of insects which 
attack plants, grain, etc. in large swarms. Also, 
with an and pi. An assault or attack of this kind. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 287 The Scottissal 
perpetuallie rejose al bonndis^ of _ Northumbirland, but 
ony infestatioun of Inglismeilt in times cuming. 1563-87 
Foxe A. 4- M. (16B4) I. 567/2 Wheresoever that Water is 
sprinkled, all vexation or infestation of the unclean Spirit 
should avoid. 3637 R. Humphrey^ tr. St. Ambrose 1. 37 
In the time of infestation of the Arrian heresie. 1695 Ken- 
nett Par. Anita, iii. 9 The guard of our Sea-coasts from the 
.infestation of Northern Pirats. 1752 Lavington Enthus. 
Method. 4- Papists 11. iii. (2754) 152 The Diabolical Infesta- 
tions, and surprizing Contagions . .were all amon« the Nuns. 
1851 Sir F. Pa lg Rave Nerm. ^ Eng. I. X36 The external 
enemies possessed a power of infestation which could not be 
quelled. 2881 Aftss Ormerod Injurious Insects, Prev. 4- 
Rent. (2890) 248 The infestation did much harm in young 
Fir woods. 3895 Times 8 Oct. 2/6 The world-wide referee 
on entomological infestations. 

t Infe’sted, ppl . a. 1 Obs. rare. Also 6 en-. 
[?f. Infest v. 1 ; but perh. confused with Infes- 
tered.] Infixed, rooted, inveterate. 

2536 Act 27 Hen. VITl y c. 28 Preamb., By a cursed Ctis* 
tome soo rooted and enfested. 2502 S tenser Muiopot. 354 
That olde Enfested grudge. 1598 Hakluyt Vov. 2. 262 (R.) 
Only one man died of a maladie numerate, and long infested. 

Infested, ppl. a.-; see under Infest v.- 
Infe’ster, sb. rare. [f. Infest v.~ + -er i.] 
One who, or that which, infests. 

X79t Cowper Odyss. xxtt. 348 The gadfly, infester fell Of 
beeves. 1826 Kirbv & Sr. Entomol. IV. 20S l*herr insect 
infesters.. are confined to the’Ordere Strepriptera [etc.], 
f Infe’ster,^- Obs. rare. Also J* en-. [f.Ijr-2 
+ Fester v.} trans. To render (a sore) festered, to 


cause to rankle. Also Jig. Chiefly in In-, enfes- 
tered ppl. a. y festered, inveterate. 

*563-87 Foxe A. 4 * M. (2596) 1293/1 The long coloured 
peruerse obstinacj', and infestered hatred of this double 
•meed dissembler. 2594 J. Radford Truth. in Relig. To 
Rdr., Olde mfestred diseases must be cured with Sharpe 
medicines. 2609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 26 Whiche 
His enfestered sores exulccrates. x6rx Florio, [ ttrancorare , 
to enrancor, to enfester. 

t Infections, a. Obs. [irreg-. f. L. infest-us 
(Infest a.) or Infest p.*, after adjs. in -ions ; cf. 
infectious, etc.] Hostile, inimical, troublesome. 

. '597 Lvly Wo m. in Moonc iv. i. 151 Detested falsor I that 
to Stestas' eyes Art more infestious then the basiltske. 

K. Johnson Kingd. 4 Coimnw. (1603) 234 The t ing of 
Adel is his no lesse infestious enimy. 2632 Le Grys tr. 
V elleius Paterc. 2ot A Citizen was slaine then whom there 
had none lived more pernicious to the Commonwealth, nor 
more infestious to honest men. 1709 Sachcverell Serm. 
5 Nov. 23 Like^ Growing Mischiefs, or Infestious Plagues. 

+ Infe*stive, Obs. rare. [f. Infest vf + 
-IV e.] Tending to infest ; troublesome, annoying. 

X563-87 Foxe A . 4 - M, (2596)27 7/2 Yet was he.. to him 
a most secret and mfestive emmie. 2602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
Eplt. (1612) 356 When their owne ciuill warres were most 
intestine, and the Barbarians most infestiue to their Empire, 
cx6xx Chapman Iliad vhi. 151 , 1 will all their ships inflame, 
with whose infestive smoke . . the conquer’d Greeks shall 
choke. 1704 Cibber Careless Husb. Prol.,The Garden of the 
Mind To no infestive Weed’s so inclined, As the rank Pride. 

flnfe* Stive, a . 2 Obs. rare— 0 , [ad. L. infes- 
■ itv-tts not pleasant (GelHus) : see In- 3 and Fes- 
tive..] 1 mlrtb os 

1623 in Cockeram. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

So InfegtiTity (rare), absence of festivit)’ ; dull- 


.ness. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1755 in Johnson. 1835 Anne 
, Manning O. Chels. Bun- ho. [m iBth c. style] xiii. 21 r, I was 
quite wicked to be secretly complaining merely because of 
tne infestivity.^ x88z T. Hardy_ Tim on a Tower 1 . vi. 122 
' Lady Constantine’s life of infestivity. 

Infcstment. ran. [f. Infest -j . 2 + -ment.] 
The action of infesting ; infestation. 

t8i9 W. S. Rose Lett. I. 288 The infest men t of the roads 
by banditti. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. fed. 4] IV. 505 
' Infestment of the common louse, chiefly inhabiting the head 
of uncleanly children. 

+ Infe stuous, a. Obs. [irreg. f. L. infest-us 
(Infest. a.) or Infest v. 2 f after adjs. in -nous: cf. 
Infectuous.] = Infestious. . 

*593 NashE Christ's T. (26x3) 64 There fell such an in- 
cestuous vnsaciable famine amongst them. 2604 Supplic. 
Masse Priests § x The two Kingdomes (which not seldome 
in former times have beene much infestuous one to the 
other). 1 630 A’. Jokiison's Kingd. 4- Comvnv. 42 6 Baduini 
.. alike infestuous to neighbour and traveller. 1722 //. 
Marc’s A'ntid.Ath. 1. viii. Schol. 352 The infestuous shafts 
of the accurate and sharp Wits. 

Hence f Info-stuously adv. Obs. 

3604 Supplic. Masse Priests § 30 In driving away divels 
also from tne places they most infestuously haunted. / 
f I'Hife Aching-, vbl. sb. Obs. rare - m ' i . [In 
adv. lie.] A bringing in ; introduction. 

2535 Lyndesay Satyrc 2650 The infetching of Iusticeairis, 
Exercit mair for couetice Then for the pumsching of vyce. 
Infetter, obs. variant of Enfetter v. 

+ Inf en’date, <*• obs. In 8 infeodate. [ad. 
med.L. infeudal-us , pa. pple. of infeudare : see 
next.] Ol tithes : Granted to laymen (cf. F. dimes 
infpodles). 

X7o 6 tr. Dupin'* Eccl. Hist. II. v. 89 That the Rights 
of Regales and infeodate Tithes would be overturned. 

' Infeudation (infu/d^'Jan). Law. Also 5-8 
infeodation, (8 erron. in fed-), [ad. med.L. in- 
feudation-em , n. of action f. infeudare , f. in- (In- 2 ) 

+ feudtim : see Feud Fee sbf Cf. F. infeodation, 
.formerly infeudation (1393 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

. L a. The granting of an estate to be held in fee ; 
.enfeoffment, b. Infeudation of tithes , the granting 
of tithes to laymen. 

1473-4 Acc. La. H. Treat. Scotl. I. 5 Itemcomponit with 
.Adame Mure for anew infeodacione of his landis .. to be 
haldin of the King in warde and relef. x68* Evats Grolius 
War 4- Peace 1*9 Under Alienation is deservedly comprised 
even Infeudations, under penalty of confiscation for breach of 
Faith, given to the Lord of the Feoff. 1695 Kennett Par. 
Antiq. ix. 442 This appropriation and infeodation of Tithes 
and Glebe, was the meer innovation of Popery. 1720 Pri- 
dea ux Orig. Tithes sh. 262 Alienations or Infxdations of 
Tithes. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. iii. 27 A decree of the 
council of Lateran held a. d. 1279.. prohibited what .was 
called the infeodation of tithes, or their being granted to 
mere laymen. x86x Maine Auc. Law ix. 365 A person 
wishing to engraft himself on the brotherhood [of vassals) 
by commendation or infeudation came to a distmet under- 
standing [with the lord] as to the conditions on which he tras 
to be admitted. 2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. ix. nole } l , he 
infeudation of benefices and transfer of magisterial jurLaiC- 
tions to the landowners. . 

2 . A deed by ’which lands or tithes are granted 
in fee, a deed of enfeoffment. .... f 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. «. 5 ° Which shews that 
the Demesnes of the Crown were holden sacred.. and here- 
with concur all the Saxon mfeodations. rfor Blackstone 
Comm. 1 1 . i V. 5 3 Dediet conce s si ; which are still the operative 
words in our modem infeodations or deeds of fetiment. 
Infibred (infal-baid), a. rare. [f. IN— + 
Fibre sb.] Wrought into the fibre ; engrained. ; 

' 1879 J. D. L»EG eEtuid YU <}}Z Not every pest infibred in 
our uTetched lives, Is sloughed. 
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* Infibulate (infrbif/leU), v. rare* [f. ppl. stem 
of L. inf Ibid are, f. in- (Ik- -) 4- fibula a clasp, 
pin, Fibula. Cf. Fibulate.] Irans. To fasten 
with a clasp or buckle. Hence Infi-bulated fipl. a. 3 
fastened with a clasp (see next). 

2623 Cockeram, Infibulate, to buckle. 1721 in Bailey. 
1847 Be Quincey Sir IV. Hamilton Wks. 1890 V. 326 
Hooks and eyes, .that are fitted to infibulate him. . . Infibu- 
late cannot be a plagiarism, because I never saw the word 
before ; and, in fact, 1 have this moment invented it. 1850 
Leitch tr. C. O. Malleus Anc. Art § 425 (ed. 2) 61 1 Carica- 
ture of an infibulated citharcedus. 

Infibulation (infi:birri?*j3n). [n. of action f. 
Infibulate v., perh. after F. infibulation (16th c. 
in Godef.).] The action of infibulating; spec, the 
fastening of the sexual organs with a fibula or clasp. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 202 This art of Infibulation, or 
buttoning up the Prepuce with a Brasse or Silver-button. 
1770 Monthly Rev. 531 Infibulation, an operation performed 
on young boys and singers by the Romans, who used it as a 
muzzle to human incontinence. 1782 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
XIII. 454 He will enlarge upon virginity, impotence, castra- 
tion, infibulation (never heard of before in England). 1798 
Malthus PoPul. (1806) I. v. 70 The Abbe Raynal speaking 
. .Of islanders in genera] says, ‘It is among these people that 
we trace the origin of . . Anthropophagy, the castration of 
males, the infibulation of females, late marriages, the conse- 
cration of virginity, etc. 1872 W. \V. Reade Martyrdom 
Man 448 Premature unions among children were forbidden, 
and sometimes prevented by infibulation. 

t Infi'cche, v. Obs. rare . [f. In- 2 + Ficche v. 3 
after L. inflgereP] trans. To fix, make fast. 

1382 Wvclif Ps. xxxvii(i). 3 [2] For thin anvis ben in 
ficchid to me (Vulg. infix# rnihi). Ibid, lxviii.' 3' [lxix. 2], 
I am inficchid [Vulg. infixtts } in the slim of the depthe. 
Infice*te, a. rare. [ad. L. inficet-us, f. in- 
(In- 3) + facelus Facete.] Unfacetious ; not witty. 

1830 Westm. Rev.HIl. 277 Childish matter, .very inficete 
and unprofitable to peruse. 1831 Peacock Crotchet Castle vi. 
(1887) 77 Mr. E. Sir, you are very facetious at my expense. 
Dr. F. Sir, you have been very unfacetious, very inficete 
‘at mine. 

flnfrcial, a. Obs. rare — 0 . [ad. L. inficidlis , 
more correctly infitialis, f. infitix denial, f. in- 
(In- 3) 4- fatcri to confess.] ‘ That pertaineth to 
denial, negative’ (Blount Glossogr . 1656). 

+ Infi'Ciate, V. Obs. rare-- 0 , [f. L. inficidt-, 
infitiat -, ppl. stem of infitidri to deny, f. infiiix : 
see prec.] trans . To deny. 

x6ii Cotgr., Denier, to denie, disaffirm, inficiate, say nay 
vmo. 1623 Cockeram 11, To Deny . . , A hi (gate, Iufic\i]aie. 

Hence + Inllcia*tion [ad. L. iuficidtion-em ], 
denial; f Inflxiative, f Infl'ciatory adjs. 3 per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, denial. 

*6ix Cotgr., Deniemcnt , a deniall, denying, inficiation, 
disaffirming, saying nay vnto. Ibid., Negati/, negatiue, in- 
ficiatjue, denying. Ibid., Negatoire, negatorie, inficiatorie, 
denying. 1656 Bloukt Glossogr., Inficiation, Inficiatory. 

+ Infrcient, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inficient-em 
that does nothing, f. in- (In- 3 ) + faeient-em doing.] 
Of no effect, ineffective. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. XI. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, To 
erect A towre of Sand on the uncertain surge, Or any thing 
that were more inficient. 

t Infrcious, a. Obs . rare — l . [f. L. inficix , 
infitix denial (see Inficial) 4- -ous.] Given to 
denying. 

1623 Something Written by A ccid. Blache Friers 4 When 
. .we are to deale with such Antagonists, and inficious aduer- 
saries, wee may well vse the language of Canaan, 
tlnfi'de, a. Obs. rare ~ l . [ad. L. infid us, f. 
in- (In 3) + fldus faithful.] Faithless, dishonest, 
treacherous. 

1663 Flagellum. orO. Cronnvellj* d. 2) 4 The Elements^ of 
Language and principals of Religion, both which he studied 
with thesameindifrerence,andinfideand fallacious endevour. 

Infidel (rnfidel), sb. and a. Forms : 5-6 in- 
fydele, (5 yn-), -fldelo, 6 infydel(l, -fldell, 
-fedel, 6- infidel, [a. OF. infidile (l5-i6th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. infidfl-is unfaithful, (in 
eccl. writers) unbelieving, f. in- (In- 3) 4. fide/is 
faithful, Fidele.] 

A. sb. t 1 . One who docs not believe in (what 
the speaker holds to be) the true religion ; an 
* unbeliever Obs. 

15*6 Tisdale a Cor. vi.15 What parte hath he that be- 
leveih with an infidele? (So all i6-*7th c. versions ; Wyclif 
( 1352) with Amfeithfulj or hethene, (13S3) the vnfeithful; 
1ES1 R. V. an unbeliever). — 1 Tim. v. 8 The same 
denycth the faytb, and is worsse then an infydell (so all 
xGth c. versions ; Wvcuf (1388) an vnfeithful man ; R.V. an 
unbelieverj. 

2 . In specific applications : n. From a Christian 
point of view : An adherent of a religion opposed 
to Christianity; esp. a Mohammedan, a Saracen 
'(the earliest sense in Eng.) ; also (more rarely), 
applied to a Jew, or a pagan. Now chiefly Hist. 

1470-^5 Malory Arthur v. ii, Two honderd sarasyns or 
Infydeles. 1494 Fabvan Chron. vit. 301 If any thynge be 
done to honour* of the Cristen, and reproche of infydelys, 
it is most lykely to be done by vs. 2548 Hall Chrsm^ 
Hen. I'll 33 b, The Moores or Mawritanc nacion, beyng 
tnfidcles and unchristened people. 1548-9 <Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer (Colt Good Friday), Houe mercy upon all Jewts, 
TutLes, Infidels, and heretikes. x$p6 Shaks. Merck. V. tv. 
i. 334 A Daniel, lew. Now infidell i haue thee on the^hip. 
1677 \V. HvcaARD Farratrve 1.98 Finding no Indians, 


so secure were they, that they ventured along further to 
find the Infidels at their chief Town. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 280 Propagating the Christian faith 
among infidels. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxi, Such ser- 
vices., gave the infidels possession of Spain. 1847 Mrs. A. 
' Kerr Hist. Servia 14 He . . did not hesitate to call even 
infidels — the Osmanli Turks, .to his assistance. 

b. From a non-Christian (esp. Jewish or Mo- 
hammedan) point of view : — Gentile, Giaour, etc. 

1534 More Com/, agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 115(5/1 [Solomon) 
.takinge to wj-fe amonge other, such as were infidels. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 301 The Meizin .. prayeth God 
to inspire the Christians, Tewes, Greekes, and generally all 
Infidels to turoe to their Law. 1671 Milton* Samson 221, 
I sought to wed The daughter of an infidel. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts .. 1. 62 A slave, among Muslims, is either a person 
taken captive in war, or carried off by force, and being at 
the time of capture an infidel. ... 

3 . A disbeliever in religion or divine revelation 
generally; especially one in a Christian land who 
professedly rejects or denies the divine origin and 
authority of Christianity ; a professed unbeliever. 
Usually a term of opprobrium. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 2x8 b, I shall not syt 
with wj*cked infydeles that hath no fayth. 2552 Huloet, 
Infydele, atheos. 2625 Jackson Creed v. § 1 Every atheist 
is an infidel ; so is not every infidel an atheist. X630PRYNNG 
Anti- Annin • X32 There are many Infidels, and vnbeleeuers 
in the world who haue no faith at all. X709 Steele Tatter 
No. nt F 4, I love’to consider an Infidel, whether distin- 
guished by the Tide of Deist, Atheist, or Free-thinker. 2772 
Junius Lett. Lxviii. 335 Some men are bigoted in politics, 
who are infidels in religion. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 235 
He not only peremptorily affirms the reality of witches, but 
.he says that those who deny their existence are not merely 
infidels but atheists. 

4 . In general sense : One who does not believe 

in something specified ; an unbeliever. Const, in, 
i 'to, f against. fig. from sense 3). 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxviii. 359 Not to be For- 
tunes Infidels, but better times to hope. 17x6 Addison 
Freeholder N o. 14 P4 A Tory, who is the greatest Believer in 
what is improbable, is the greatest Infidel in what is certain. 
1720 I)e Foe Life Duncan Campbell (1841) 44 If many do 
remain infidels to my relations. 2748 Richardson Clarissa 
(z8ix) III. ix. Cj She must be an infidel against all reason and 
appearances, if I do not banish even the shadow of mistrust 
from her heart. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jrttls. II, 12 
Spiritual communications, as regards which Mrs. Browning 
is a believer, and her husband an infidel.^ 2884 World ao Aug. 
5/1 Th e truth is that (he) is a political infidel. 
f 5 . One who is unfaithful to some duty. Obs. 
nonce-use (with allusion to 1 Tim. v.8 : see sense 1). 

1655 Fuller Clt. Hist. v. v, § 31 One so faithfull to his 
Servants, cannot be' suspected for an Infidel in not provid- 
ing for his family, .of his own children.. 

B. adj. (including appositive or attributive uses 
of the snbstantive.) 

L Of persons ; Unbelieving ; adhering to a false 
religion ; pagan, heathen, etc. (Cf. the sb.) 

(1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccliv. (1482) 328 The Cyte of 
Constantynople. .was taken by the turkes infydeles.) 2552 
Cranmer Ansxv. Gardiner 369 You haue written what you 
dreamed in your sleape, rather then what you learned of 
any author catholyke or infidele. 1652 Hobbes Govt. <5- 
Soc. iv. § 16. 66 Samt Paul .. reprehends the Corinthians., 
for going to Law one with another before infidell Judges. 
•1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess. [Bristol] Lett. 
(1887) 1. 239 Her infidel lover was. .fond other. 2822 Shelley 
Hellas 244 Are there .. No infidel children to impale on 
spears 7 1839 Kejghtley Hist. Eng. II. 26 Desinng her 
to go to the infidel King. 

+ b. Incredulous, sceptical. Obs. rare.. 

x&37 Topsell Four -f. Beasts (1658) 495 Wonders in our 
own Nation .. for which other Nations account us as great 
liers..as these Infidel fools do them. 2704 Hearse Duct. 
Hist. (1714) I. 400 Of their Skil in Magick much is spoken 
in Ancient Writers, but for our Part we are Infidel as to 
that Power, and therefore shall pass it over. 

2 . Of things, actions, views, etc. : Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of, infidels or infidelity. 

. 17.4 * Young A 7. Tit. r. 109 Why wanders wretched Thought 
their Tombs around, In infidel Distress? 1773 Burke Sp. 
Prot. Dissenters Wks. 1842 Fl. 473 The author has collected 
in a body the whole of the infidel code. 2784 Cowper Task 
1. 740 Through profane and infidel contempt Of holy writ. 
2837 Hr. Martineau Sec. in Ar/ier. III. 257The clergy com- 
plain of the enormous spread of bold books, from the infidel 
tract to the latest handling of the miracle question. 

Innde'lic, a. rare. [f. prec. + -10 (? after 
evangelical] Pertaining or related to the views or 
opinions of infidels. So also InfidelicaX a. 

2802 Coleridge Unpubl. Lett, to J. P. Estlin (Bright 
1884) 95 The infidelica! argument from Christian wars . . is 
childish. 1B64 Bookseller’s Catal., This volume, for its in- 
fid cli cal principles, has rendered him infamously popular. 
x88a Hotttil. Monthly/ uly 596 Let Spiritualism free itself 
from its immoral and infidelic tendencies. 

tlnfide’lions, a. . Obs. rare. [f. L. infideli-s 
(see Infidel) + -ous. Cf. Fidelious.] a. Un- 
faithful. b. Unbelieving; infidel; of the nature of 
infidelity ; characteristic of infidels. 

2582 Andkeson Serin, Panics Crosse x8 Good and euil 
ones, .faithful and infidelious, holy and hypocriticall. 2648 
W. Bridge England saved with a Notwithstanding 26 That 
mfidelious, hereticall, apostatizing Princes and Govemours 
are to be deposed and excommunicated by the Pope. 265a 
Gavle IMagastrom, 163 A paganish and infidelious scandal l 
at good things happening to bad men here. 

Ilcnce + Infide-liou»ly adv. Obs., perfidiously. 

2614 Raleigh Hist. World 339 Which citie ..another of 
the Ptolemies infideliously wrested from bis sonne in law 
Alexander. 


■ Tnfidelism. notice-wd._ [f. Infidel + -ism.] 
A system based on unbelief in religion. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Ran. (1838) IV. 231 To suppose 
that the exposure of the folly and falsehood of one form of 
Infidelism would cure or prevent Infidelity. • 
Infidelity (infide-liti). [ad. L. infidelilds un- 
faithfulness, n. of quality from infidclis Infidel. 
Cf. F. infidiliti (12th c. in Hatz.‘-Darm.).] 
l/AVant of faith; unbelief in religious matters, 
esp. disbelief in the truth or evidences of Chris- 
tianity; the attitude of an infidel. 

' 1509 Barclay Shy/o/Eolys (18 74) II.x88 Noweshall I touche 
wretches of mysbyleue, Expressynge theyr foly by theyr in- 
fydelyte. 2529 MoRK Dyaloge 1. Wks. 158/1 The stubbumes 
and obstynate infideiite of tne Jewes. 2577 Vautrolillier 
Luther on Ef>. Gal. 20 Not fained or trifling sinnes, but 
such as are against the first table : to wit, greet infidelitie, 
douting [etc.]. 1678 Cudwokth Intel l. Syst. 1. iv. § 15, 278 
Let us for the present yield thus much to your Infidelity 
and grant. that Christ was but an ordinary man. 1755 
Young Centaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 106 Infidelity lets loose 
the rein to Pleasure, and gives it an ample range. 1814 
Chalmers Evid. Chr, Revel. Advt. 5 The external testi- 
mony of Christianity . . leaves infidelity without excuse. 
1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost iv. 210 Infidelity is the 
proper opposite of faith. 

• tb. Mohammedanism; Heathenism (cf. Infi- 
del sb. 2). Obs. rare . 

1603^ Knolles Hist. Turks Introd., Whose grieuous 
groantngs vnder the heauy yoke of infidelity no tongue is 
able to expresse. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 746 That 
tby Virgin Truth, by Virginian Plantation, or Northerly Dis- 
covery, may triumph in her conquests of Indian Infidelity, 
f c. An infidel opinion or practice. Obs. rare. 
1542-5 Brikklow, L ament. (1874) So Which thinge aboue 
all other infidelities shall be our dampnacion. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. xxvi, Yea, they fear not to teach most perni- 
cious heresies and infidelities. 

2 . In general sense : Disbelief, incredulity. 

1579 Lyly Eupltues (Arb.) 171 , 1 tneane not to ivast irinde 

in prouing that, which thine infidelytie will not permit thee 
to beleeue. 2642 Fuller Holy <?• Pro/. St. m xviii. 335 
After his death, how did men struggle to keep him alive in 
their reports? . . partly out of infidelity that his death could 
be true. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856)325, 1 am, 

I fear, heterodox almost to infidelity as to the direct action 
of remedies. 

3 . Unfaithfulness or disloyalty to a person, e.g. 
to a sovereign, lord, master, friend, lover; esp., in 
mod. use, to a husband or wife, called more fully 
conjugal infidelity. 

1529 Latimer Serrn. Card i, The king,' seeing the great 
infidelity of this person, discharged this man of his office. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 128 b, The Duke .. sente his 
letters to the kyng of Englande . . to purge and excuse him* 
•selfe, of his untruth and infidelitie. 1598 Barckley Fdic. 
Man (1631) 636 Mnrtiall finding the infidelitic and incon* 
stancie of love and friendship giveth this counsell. 1673 K. 
Head Canting Acad. 120 A remarkable casual revenge on 
TradeweJIs infidelity. 2676 tr. Gmllatiere's^ Voy. A thetis 243 
When Theseus, after his infidelity, to Ariana, stole away 
Hellen. 2700 * Castamore ’ {title) Conjugium Languens ; or, 
the Natural. Civil, and Religious Mischiefs arising from con- 
jugal infidelity and impunity. 2749 Fielding lom jfites 
xviii. x, I told her. .that you bad never been guilty of a single 
instance of infidelity to her since your seeing her in town. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng. xi. (Cab. ed.) II. 357 Whether pro- 
voked or not by infidelity on the part of Henry, (Anne s] own 
conduct had been singularlyjquestipnable.. 2877 S. Cox Snlv. 
Mundi Pref. 11 Any man’s infidelity to his convictions. 

b. With ait and pi. : An instance or act of such 
unfaithfulness. 

■ 2714 Spectator No. 624 F 5 The Infidelities on the one 
Part between the two Sexes, and the Caprices on the other. 
*739 Cibber A Pol. (1756) I. 95 That scene of Alexander, 
where the heroe throws himself at the feet of Statira for 
pardon of his past infidelities. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dee. 
lxiii, When his mother accused him of being in love with 
a Jewess, any evasion seemed an infidelity. 

+ 4 . Un trustworthiness ; an instance of this. rare. 
1777 Burke Let. to Fox Wks. 1842 II. 389 My opinion of 
the infidelity of that conveyance [the post] hindered me 
from being particular. 2785 Jefferson Let. to Izard 26 Sept, 
in Carr. (2829) I, 325 The infidelities of the post offices, both 
of England and France, are not unknown to you. 

Infidelize, v. [f. Infidel + -ize.] 

1 . trails . To render infidel. 

1836 Blackiv. Mag. XL. 501 The work of infideJiring a 
country is then more than half done. 2847 MEmviNO/ir//0' 
II. 210 To infidelize the world. > 

2 . ttttr. To play the infidel, profess infidelity* 

2876 G. Meredith Beauclu Career III. i.18 We shall see 

him. .infidelizing.republicanUing, scandalizing Ins class anu 
his country. # „ , 

I*nfidelly t adv. rare. [f. Infidel a. + -lv 
In an infidel or unbelieving way. , 

2844 Fraser's Mag. XXIX. 243 lly this education the 
religious nature of man is turned . . by a fiend against him- 
self to consume him !— -Infidelly-religious, revolutionarj 
principles ! 

+ Infidous, a. Obs. rare. ff. !* infhl-us + * 0 ^ > 
cf. Infide. 1 Unfaithful; faithless. , 

x6<6 in Blount Glossogr. 1657 Tom linson TT evens Pup- 
572 Tabaxir, which his infidous Interpreter Clusius call* hi* 
Spodium. , 

Infield, in-field (iV-ld), si. [f. I s adv. + 

Fiki.d 

1 . The land of a farm which iies around or near 
the homestead, as opposed to the outlying parts, 
which are usually on higher ground and may consist 
of moorland ; hence, arable land as opposed o 
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pasture; land regularly manured and cropped. 
Infield and outfield , a system of husbandry which 
confines manuring and tillage to the infield land. 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 37 When we break up one 
Field for Tillage, if we left out anotherfor Hay or Pasture 
in good Condition, the unfrugal Practice of Outfield and 
Infield would be at an End, every Part of a Farm would in 
its Turn produce equally plentiful Crops of Grain or Grass. 
1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric (ed. ’2) 109 note, The 
arable land in Scotland is divided into infield and outfield. 
The infield is the land upon which, from time immemorial, 
the whole dung made in the farm has been laid. 1820 
Scott Monas t. t, The part of the township properly arable, 
and kept as such continually under the plough, was called 
infield. 1848 Hepburn in Proe. Be no. Nat . Club II. 
No, 6 . 272 The wretched system of agriculture, catled infield 
and outfield , which prevailed throughout the greater part 
of last century. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 270 The culti- 
vated land was divided into ‘in-fields’ and ‘out-fields'; 
the former, being those nearest the central establishment, 
received all the manure that was made, and were planted 
with tobacco. 

b. attrih as infield corn, ground, land. (This 
was prob. the original use.) 

1606 Sc. Acts las. VI, c. 8 (Jam.) The croft infield corne 
(to be teynded] at ane tyme, the beere at ane vther tyme, 
and the outfield come at the third tyme. _ 176s A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 465 All land called inheld land, has a 
mixture of this kind of soil in its composition. 179s Act 31 
Geo. Ill , c. 92 title. An Act for . . inclosing a certain large 
open Tract of Land within the Manor of Holy Island.. and 
for extinguishing the Right of Common upon the ancient 
Infield Lands within the said Island, a 1800 in E dinb. Rev. 
CLXVIII. 196 The rich infield ground produced spon- 
taneously rib-grass, white, yellow, and red clover. 1820 
Scott Monast. xiii, There was but a trifling quantity of 
arable or infield land attached to it. 

2 . A field adjacent to the farmhouse or grange ; 
a home field. 

< 1875 Sir G. W. Da sent Vikings II. 165 As they left the 
in-fields, near the grange [etc.], 

3 . Base-ball. That part of the field enclosed 
within the base-lines ; the diamond, b. The four 
fielders placed on the boundaries of the in-field, 

i.e. the three base-men and the short-stop. 

InfieTd, v. [f. In- 2 + Field sb. Cf. impark.'] 
traits. 'To inclose, as a field* (Webster, 1856). 

• In fieri : see Fieri. • • 

. tlnfi'ght, v. Obs . rare. [f. In- 1 4- Fight v. % 
after L. impugnare.] traits. To fight against, 
attack, assail. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxiy. 1 Over-come }>e in-fightand 
me [L. wt/uguanfes , OE. 3 a on-fehtendan]. Ibid. cxix. 7 
J>ni in-faght [L. impugnabant ) me self-willi. 

I* n-fi: girting, vbl. sb. [f. In adv. + Fighting 
vbl. *&,] In pugilism : Fighting or boxing at close 
quarters; the practice of getting close up to an 
opponent: cf. quot. 1812 in In adv. 3. So I*n- 
fl-ghtcr, a boxer who practises this method. 

i8iz Sporting Mag XXXIX. 19 It would not be too 
much to denominate him as good an in-fighter. 1816 Ibid. 
XLVII. 256 The combat lasted one hour and fifty minutes 
all at in -fighting. x 836 D: C. Murray 1st Person Sing. 
xxviii. 201 There are Otherwise admirable boxers who know 
nothing of what is called 4 in-fighting ’...Once get inside the 
guard and they go to pieces.' 

f Infi/gnre, v. Obs. rare . [f. L. type *infigurare 
(see In- 2 and Figure z%) = OF. ctifigurer , It. in- 
figurare.] 

1 . traits . To represent in or by a figure or emblem. 
1606 Holland Sucton. 81 ntarg., Doues [are] consecrate to 
Venus from whence the Iulij are descended. By them there- 
fore., was infigured perpetUall felicitie to that name and 
familie. x6*x Lady M.. Wroth Urania 274 Your dearest 
selfe remaines infigured in my chastest breast. 

■ 2 . To give figme or form to. 

1611 Florio, Infigurare , to infigure, to shapen.' 

Infrgured, ppl. a. Also en-. [f. In- 2 , En -1 
+ F igu red. Cf. F. ittfigttrl.] Marked or adorned 
with figures. 

x6xx Cotgr., Infiguri , infigured, figured. <1x649 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 38/x Like world’s bright eye 
[the sun), That once each year surveyes all earth and sky,. . 
Hurries to both the poles, and moveth even In the infigur’d 
circle of the heaven. 1774 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 21 1 Behold 
The tissued vestment of enfigur’d gold. 

Infile, obs. variant of Enfile v. 

Infill (infrl), v. rare. [f. In- 1 + Fill v.] iratzs. 
To fill within or internally. 

1880 Mrs. Whitley Odd or Even ? ix. 79 Pure atmosphere 
and the glory that infilled it. x888 J. Ellis xVrzv Christianity 
ii. 42 The nobler works of God, which ore infilled with life 
to every fibre. ■ 

Infilled (i'nfidd), ppl . a. [In adv. 11 b: see 
fill in.] Filled in, filled up (of a vacant space). 

1849 Murchison Siluria LJ1867) 10 Orthoceratites, . . 
known to be the infilled borings of Annelids and small 
Crustacea. 1887 Geol. Mag. 89 1 he impressions have been 
produced by the infilled tracks and burrowings of marine 
animals. 

FafiOling, vbl.sb. [iNofc. lie: cf.prec.J The 
action of filling in (a vacant space) ; that which is 
used to fill up a hole or cavity- 
1871 S. Sharp in Archxol . XLIII. 122 The fragments [of 
pottery), .were wheeled away and buried with the infilling. 
1880 Libr. Uitiv. KuawLt, U.S.) VI. 584 Varioustheories have 
been proposed to account for the infilling of mineral veins. 

.Infi'lm, v. [f. In- 2 + Film v .3 trails. 'To 
cover with a film ; to coat thinly * (Webster, 1864), 


Infilter (infi-ltsj), v. [f. In adv. + Filter v. , 
or ad. F. infillre-r (Pare, 16th e.).] traits. = In- 
filtrate v. 3. 

0x846 Med. J ml. cited in Worcester. 1875 Lyell 
Pritic. Geol. I. n.xvl. 364 The congelation of water infiltered 
into the porous mass. 1879 Rutley Stiidy Recks xiv. Z87 The 
amvgdaloids of ealespar which have been infiltered into the 
vesicles and crevices in basalts, long after their solidification. 

Infiltrate (infrltr^t), v. [f. In- - + Filtrate 
V., peril, after F. injiltrer (Pare, 16th c.).] 

1 . trans. To introduce by filtration ; to cause (a 
fluid) to permeate through pores or interstices. 

1758 j. S. Le Draft's Observes urg. (1771) 83 In most of 
these Abscesses, the Pus seemed rather to be infiltrated 
than deposited. x8rt Pinkerton Petral. 537 Sands ., 
which, by means of a calcareous juice which the sea infil- 
trates at that spot, harden gradually. 1854 tr. Lamartine's 
pie tit. Cekbr. Char. II. Milton 5 The air of Naples, which 
infiltrated itself through his veins. x866 Rocers Agric. <§■ 
Prices I. xv. 293 The tissues becoming disorganized, and 
the blood thereupon being infiltrated into them, dark 
blotches appear on the skin. 

% fig» *876 Jas. Grant One of the *6oo ’ vi. 51 Love steals 
into the nature.. infiltrating its sentiments.. through every 
crevice of the being. 1885 R.^W. Dixon Hist. CIt. Eng. 
III. 354 Into the body of . . ancient matter he skilfully in- 
filtrated a leaven of spurious additions. 

2 . To pass into or permeate by filtration ; to pass 
through the pores or interstices of (a substance). 
Freq. in pass, infiltrated with (rarely by). 

X758 J, S. Le Drafts Observ. Stirg. (1771) 141 Purulent 
Serum . . with which the Parts were infiltrated. 1867 J. 
Hocg Microsc. 1. ii. 67 As this infiltrates the osseous sub- 
stance. 1869 Eng. Meek, xo Dec. 294/2 The blood .. in- 
filtrates the loose tissue. . 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 225 
Carbonized remains, often infiltrated with mineral matter. 
fig. 1884 Expositor Dec. 457 Abstractions infiltrated 
with analogical conceptions. 

3 . intr. To pass through or into a substance by 
filtration; to percolate through pores or interstices. 

1828 in Webster. 2851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 
362 The watery part of the .blood from the small vessels . . 
may either infiltrate^ into the areolar tissue, or it may be 
poured into some neighbouring serous cavity. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh 11. 1059 Death’s black dust •• Infil- 
trated through every secret fold Of this sealed letter. 
fig. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 24 The Greek element 
of thought .. infiltrating through the theosophy of Alex- 
andria. x86i Sir J. K. Shuttleworth Let. to Earl Gran - 
ville 51 Education infiltrates from the upper and governing 
classes to the lower. 

InfiTtrate, si. [f. prec. : cf. Filtrate si.} 
An infiltrated substance ; an infiltration. 

In mod. Diets. 

Infiltrated- (infi-Itreited) ,fpl. a. [f. prec. vb. 
+ -ED 1 .] a. Permeated with some substance. 
x868 W. B. Carpenter in Set. Opitu (1869) 6 Jan. 175/1 
The infiltrated condition of those [sponges] previously 
obtained. 1870 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 305 Free in- 
cisions into infiltrated parts. 

. b. Introduced by infiltration. 

*873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 58 The pressure 
exercised by the infiltrated fat produces considerable anaemia 
of the organ v 1884 Bower & Scott DeBary's Phaner. 106 
This thickening of the membrane contains. .a large quantity 
of calcium carbonate.. as a homogeneous infiltrated mass. 
m fig. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der.iv. xxviii, All the 
infiltrated influences of disregarded religious teaching. 
Infiltrating, ppl. a. [f. as piec. + -ing 2 .] 
That infiltrates ; percolating, permeating. 

, 1849 Dana Ged. v. (1850) 3x7 The infiltrating fluid may 
have contained silica. 1872 — Corals ii. 155 The agency 
of infiltrating waters. 1884 Bower & Scott De Baty r s 
•Phaner. 509 The origin of the infiltrating substances. 

Infiltration (infiltr?i*Jan). [n. of action from 
Infiltrate v. ; perh. a. F. infiltration (16th c.).] 

1 . The action or process of infiltrating ; percola- 
tion. a. In Physics and Geol., of water or mineral 
substances in solution. 

1796 Kirwan Elern . Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 427 The percolation or 
infiltration of the particles. Ibid. 428 The infiltration of 
sea-water through lavas. x8x* J. Flint Lett. Atner. 102 
The soil is . .broken on the surface by funnel-shaped hollows. 

. . These inverted cones are evidently excavated by the in- 
filtration of water. 185176 Woodward Mollusca 74 The 
phragmocone . . owes its preservation to the infiltration of 
calc-spar. _ 1876 Page Adv. Tcxl-bk. Geol. iii. 70 Waters 
of infiltration always contain less or more of these Salts. ‘ 

b. Physiol \ and Path., of fluids (esp. blood or 
fat) which penetrate the tissues. 

2853 Kane Grinnell Exp . xvii. (18561 129 The infiltration 
of fatty matter is rather alarming. x866 A, Flint Princ. 
Med. (x 880) 54 Infiltration is a term ordinarily applied to 
the deposition of some material in or between the tissue- 
elements. 1874 Van Buren Dis.Gcnit. Org. 6 Contusions 
involving the urethra may lead to infiltration of urine. 

c. fig. of immaterial elements or influences, as 
ideas, opinions, etc. 

1840 Mill Dlss. 4- Disc. {1859) L Bent ham 374 Principle 
after principle of those propounded by him is. .making, its 
way by infiltration into tne understandings most shut against 
his influence. 1867 — Ittaug. Addr. St. Andrews (People’s 
ed.) 8 Reason . . is beginning to find its way by gradual in- 
filtration even into English school^ 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. 
vtii. 235 The infiltration of tribal ideas. 

2 . The action of infiltrating a substance with 

something ; the process, fact, or condition of being , 
infiltrated or permeated ; esp. in Path. ’ \ 

1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil 61 Fluids .. keep the j 
country* in a constant state of infiltration from below ' 
upwards. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. \ed. 2) 51 ] 


Fatty Infiltration— which is. often described as ‘fatty 
degeneration ■ — consists in the infiltration of the tissues with 
fat, which is deposited in them from the blood. 

3 . An infiltrated deposit. 

0x8x2 Kirwan (Webster 1828) Calcareous infiltrations 
filling the cavities of other stones. 1815 Bakewell Introd. 
Geol. ax This he attributes to a calcareous infiltration. 
1898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 317 The cells 
composing the infiltration are round or ova! in shape. 
fig. 1882 Child Ballads 1. xv. 179/2 This passage is clearly 
an infiltration from a different story. 

4 . at t rib. and Comb. 

x88t Raymond Alining Gloss., Infiltration-theory , the 
theory that a vein was filled by the infiltration of mineral 
solutions. x88* Geikie TV-Tr-/*. Geol. 11. 11. 73 The relation . . 
between these infiltration products and the decomposition of 
the surrounding mass. 1B88 Times in Pall Mall G. x Oct. 
4/t This infiltration theory had necessarily to come under 
Mr. Judd’s consideration. 

Infiltrative, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ive.] 
Of the nature of, or productive of, infiltration. 

1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I, xx. 242 The expansion of the 
ice after the contraction of low temperatures, and the infil- 
trative or endosmometric changes thus induced. 

1 1 ‘nfimate, sb. Obs . rare. [aid. L. Tnfimlit-is 
(Plautus) one of the lowest, f. infimus lowest, 
Infimous; after Optimate.] One of the lowest 
class. , 

1733 Tull Horse-Hohig Hush. Pref. 7 He will not suffer, 
that the Possessors of Land shall be trampled on by Ser- 
vants and Labourers, or other Infimates of the Country* 

. t I'nfimate, V. Obs . rare . [f. ppl. stem of L. 
infimare to make low, f. infim-tts lowest, In- 
Fimous.J traits. To make low or base ; to degrade, 
debase. Hence Intimating ppl. a., debasing. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 394 Popular 
novellising factionistsand infimating sectaries . . who through 
colour of piety trouble all. 

Infrmity. nonce-wd. [ad. L. infimitHs lowness, 
f. infim-us ; see next; in mod.F. infimiU. ] The 
quality of being 'infimous*; cotter ; an 1 infimous * 
person, 

- xSS^ Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 410/2 Mediocrities, or rather 
infimities, like those who crowd the French chamber. 

, f I'nfimoUS, a. [f. L. infimus (superl. of in- 
ferns) lowest + -ous.] Very low or base ; basest, 
1613 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 173 A man risen by subtletie 
and nis tongue from infimous condition. 1627 w. ScLateu 
Exp. n T/tess. (2629) 159 They vowed to suffer losse, I say 
not of life, but of the infimous goods of fortune, for the cause 
of the Gospel. 1663 Wood Life 15 June (O. H. S.) I. 476 
A yong beire, who valuing not 'his father’s labours, because 
of his ignorance, put mast of his papers., to infimous uses. 

+ Infrnal, a. 06 s. rare. [f. In- 3 + h.fin-is end 
+ -al: d.Jina/.] = Infinite. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. v. xxxi, Wo worth infynall 
payne and dystresse. 1509 — Past. Pleas, xiv. (Percy Soc.) 
219 Praye to thy swete sonne whiche is infmall. 

In fine, adv. phr. Finally, in short, to sum up : 
see Fine sb.i 

Infinitant (infrnitant), a. Logic, [ad. Schol.L. 
infinitans , pres. pple. of inflmtdre to Infinitate.] 
That infinitates; applied to a sign of negation 
when joined to a term. Sec Infinite a. 8. 
Infinitary (infrnitari), a. Math. [ =* Ger. 
iitfittildr, as in infinitdrkalkiil ‘ infinitary calculus * 
(Du Bois Raymond): see -aryL] Relating to 
infinity, or to an infinite value of a quantity; as 
infinitary property of a function, i, e. one which 
the function has when the variable becomes infinite. 
Infinitate (infvnitrit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
Schol.L. infrnttdre (Abelard Dialect ica, Wks., 
Paris 1836, 225), f. infinit-us Infinite : see -ate '*.] 
trans. To render infinite; in Logic, to make (a 
positive concept, term, or predicate) * infinite’ (see 
Infinite a. 8) or indefinite in extent, by prefixing 
a negative. Hence Infi'nitated ppl. a. 

1864 Bowen Logic vT. 152 Either A, or its Infinltated cor- 
relative, not- A, must belong to everything, and must include 
everything. Ibid. 153 A negative judgment can always be 
changed jn^ Form to an affirmative, or an affirmative to a 
negative, simply by Infinitating one of its Terms, or by 
dropping its Infimtation. 1867 Atwater Logic 61 Hence 
suchyurely Negative Conceptions are sometimes classed by 
logicians as Infinitated Conceptions. 

Infinitation (infinit^'Jan'). Logic. [ad.Schol. 

L. infimtaiio (Abelard Dialeciica 225), n. of action 
from infinitare : seeprec .1 The action of infmi- 
tating or making ' infinite * ; the condition of being 
infinitated ; hence, applied to one of the forms of 
immediate inference, also called permutation or 
diversion, in which one term, usually the predicate, 
of the original proposition is made negative. 

x6s* Urquhart Icwel Wks. (1834)205 For the affirmation, 
negation, and infimtation of propositions. 1864 [«ec prcc.J. 
2867 Fowler Deduct. Logic in. ii- 77 The same inference is 
sometimes called Infimtation, from the Nomcn Infinitum, 
or, more properly. Nomen Jndefinitum (not-», as the con- 
tradictory* of VO, which is employed as the predicate. 1&67 
Atwater Logic 71 [Division] must not be a prion , or by 
Infimtation. 

Infinite (irafimt), a. {ate.) and si. Forms : 
4-6 infynyt(e, 4-7 infinit, (5 infenite, 6 in- 
finyte, infsnit(e, Sc. inflneit), 4- infinite, [ad. 

L. infinit-us unbounded, unlimited, f. in- [Ix- 3) 
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INFIRMARY. 


1667 Milton P. L.v ii. 168 Boundless the Deep, because 
I am who fill Infinitude,^ nor vacuous the space. 1762 
Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxiv, There was that Infinitude of 
oddities in him. 1847 E. FitzGerald Lett. I. x8x Science 
. . unrolls a greater Epic than the Iliad ; the history of the 
World, the infinitudes of Space and Time! 1859 Darwin 
Orig, Spec. iv. (1873) 101 The form of each depends on an 
infinitude of complex relations. 

|| Infinitum (infinsi’tom). [L. : = Infinite ; 
also as sb.] = Infinity ; an infinitude, an endless 
amount or number: see At) infinitum, and in 
infinitum s.v. In L 'at. j>rep:$. 

16S1 Creech Lucretius ( 16S3) 11. 63 Those must be begun 
From others, and so to infinitum on. 1737 Gaudentto dt 
Lucca 210 These People must in process of Time encrease 
to an Infinitum. 

Infinitnple (infi*niti//p , l), a. nonce-ivd. [f. 
L. infinttus Infinite, after centuple, etc.] Infi- 
nitely as much or many ; an infinite number of 
times (something else). 

,721 Wollaston Relic. Nat. v. 85 If the comparison 
could be made, I verily Believe these would be found to be 
almost infinituple of the other. 

I nfini ty (infrmti). Also 4-5 -te, .5-6 -tie. 
[a. F. infinitl (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in- 
finltas endlessness, boundlessness, infinity, f. infi- 
nitus : see - tty.] 

1 . The quality or attribute of being infinite or 
having no limit; boundlessness, illimitableness 
(esp. as an attribute of Deity). 

C1374 Chaucer BoetJu v. pr. vi. 131 (Camb. MS.) A 1 
thogn hat the lyf of it be strechched with infinite of tyme, 
yit algates nis. it no swych thin£. c 1435 MlSYN Fire Love 
14 In pe infenite ofgode meruaile and worschip, withoute 
hegynyng all-myghti clerely scheuys. 153a More Confttt. 
T indale Wks. 636/1 One whose eternity passeth al. time, 
and whose infinity passeth all nombre, that is ahnightye 
God hi ms el fe. 1647 Cowley Mistr ., Constant iii, What, 
alas can he Added to that which hath Infinity Both Jn 
Extent and Quality? 1690 Locke Hunt. Utui. it. xxiii. 
§ 35 It is Infinity, which, joined to our Ideas of Exist- 
ence, Power, Knowledge, &c. makes that complex Idea, 
whereby we represent to our selves the best we can, the 
supreme Being, a 1774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 
II. 94 Wherever the doctrines of infinity enter into philo- 
sophy, knowledge ceases, and we talk at random. 1875 
Jowett Plato IV. 9 Of that positive infinity, or infinite 
reality, which we attribute to God, he had no conception. 

2 . Something that is infinite; infinite extent, 
amount, duration, etc. ; a boundless space or ex- 
panse; an endless or unlimited time. (In quot. 
1682 the Infinite Being, the Deity.) 

1 377 Lan cl. P. PI. B. xiii. 127-8 One pleres pe plough- 
man. .seith bat dowel and dobet aren two infinites, Whiche 
infinites, with a feith fynden cute dobest, Which shal saue 
mannes soule. a 1618 Raleigh (J.), There cannot be more 
infinities than one ; for one of them would limit the other. 
1682 Dryden Relig. Laid 93 Darest thou, poor worm, 
offend Infinity? 1845 Darwin Toy. Nat. I. (1879) 12 Any 
power, acting for a time short of infinity. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. I. 11, ill. iii. § 25 The greatest number is no 
nearer infinity than the least, if it be definite number. 2856 
Masson Ess. iii. 62 They did not tenant all space, but only 
that upper and illuminated part of infinity called Heaven. 
2865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ix. 297 For all his sweetness 
and serenity, however, man’s point of life * between two 
infinities* (of that expression Marcus Aurelius is the real 
owner) was to him anything but a Happy Island. 

3 . In hyperbolical use (.from I and 2) : Immen- 
sity, vastness; an indefinitely great amount or 
number, an exceeding multitude, ‘no end* (of). 
[A frequent sense in OF,] 

. c *375 Sc* Reg. Saints, George 321 J>e king bane ane 
infinite Of gret tresorc gert offerit be To george. 4 1581 
Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. (1887) 134 Whether all children 
be to be set to schoole or no, without repressing theinfinitie 
of multitude. 1634 W. TiRWHYTtr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 
168 By meanes of an infinity of rules and maximes. 1681 
Nevile Plato Rediv. 102 He gives daily charitable 
audience to an Infinity of poor people. 1756 Burke Subl. 
*$■ B. m.'iv, An infinity of observations of this kind are to be 
found in the ■ writings and conversations of many. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed._ 2) III. 390 When little things are 
elaborated with an infinity of pains. 

b. Phr. To infinity ( = L .ad or in infinituvi ) : 
to an * infinite ’ extent,. * endlessly *, without limit. 

1640 tr. V erdere's Routant of Rom. I. 27 Loving him to 
infinity,' I almost died at the first news of his sickn'es. 
1772 Burke Sp. Acts Uniform. Wks. 2842 II. 466 You 
may delight yourselves in varying to infinity the fashion of 
them.^ 1825 McCulloch Pol. Econ. 11. iv. 189 The multi- 
plication of such commodities to infinity, could never 
occasion a glut. 

4 . Math. a. Infinite quantity (see Infinite A. 
4 c) : denoted by the symbol co . Also, an infinite 
number (o/* something ; quot. 1831). 

1692 Halley in Phi 7 . Trans. XVII. 556 The whole 1 . Is 
the summ of the beginning and ceasing Infinity, or as I may 
say of Infinity a parte ante and a parte' post, which is 
analogous to Eternity in time or Duration. x8*t Brewster 
Neivton {1855) II. xiy, ai The curve which should cut at 
right angles an infinity of curves of a given nature. 1855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. xx. IV. 496 To say.. that a hundred 
was five times infinity.^ 1859 Haluwrll Evid. Chr. 14 In 
modern science, there is a symbol u*ed to express infinity. 
1880 Encycl. Brit . XI. 138 In this .treatise (Nova Stereo- 
metria Doliorum, 1615! he [Kepler] introduced for the first 
•time the name and notion of ‘infinity* into the language of 
geometry. 

b. Geo tn. Infinite distance, or that portion or 
region of space which is infinitely distant : usually 
in phr. at infinity. 


1873 B. Williamson Diff. Calculus xiii. % 192 A system 
of parallel lines may be considered as meeting in the same 
point at infinity.^ Ibid. § 195 The ordinary parabola.. [has] 
the line at infinity' for an asymptote. 1885 Leudesdorf 
Cremona's Prof. Geom. 221 Suppose the four tangents to be 
parallel in pairs, .then one diagonal will pass to infinity. 

f Infi*re v., obs. var. Enfjbe, to fire, enfiame. 

a 166 1 Holyday Juvenal 131 Corrupting their impure 
imaginations and infiring their desires. 

Infirm (jnffium), a. [ad. L. infrm-us weak, 
feeble, etc., f. in - (IN- 3 ) + firmus Firm. Cf. F. 
infirme (26-1 7th c.,- earlier cuferme, eitfer. } etc.), 
Sp. enfermo , It. iitfermo .] 

1 . Of things : Not firm or strong ; weak, unsound; 
esp. unable to resist pressure or weight, giving way 
easily, frail, 1 shaky*, feeble. Now rare. 

£*374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. ii. 1x9 (Camb. MS.) The 
sonne .. nemay .. nat by the Infirme lyht of his beemes, 
brekyn or percen the inward entrailes of the erthe. 1624 J. 
He wes Surv, Eng. Tongue A iv. Those that build on sandie 
or infirme ground. 1638 Chillingw. Rclig. Prof. 1. i. § 8. 
36 A building cannot be stable, if any of the necessary 
pillars thereof be infirme and instable. *703 R. Savagf. 
Lett. Antienls ii. 20 The World.. in its In fancy'., form’d an 
infirm Orb. 1726 Leoni Albert! s Archit. I. 40/2 Ground, 
tho it does resist the Pick-axe, .. may .. be infirm. 1824 
Scott Redgauntlel Let. xiii, The still more infirm state of 
his under-garments. 

b. iransf. Of arguments, titles, etc. : Weak, in- 
valid ; unsound. * Now rare . 

*557 N. T. (Genev.) Ep. *iv, The Newe Testament, .is'so 
named in respect of y 1 Olde, the which, .was in it selfe in- 
firme and vnperfect. 1653 Milton Hirelings 82/i'he reason 
which they themselves bring .. becomes alike infirme and 
absurd. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. m. ii. § xo This 
opinion .. was built on the same infirm conclusions. 1824 
Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xiv. (1862) 198 The infirm title 
of the House of Lancaster during the earlier portion of the 
period. 

2 . Of persons, with reference to physical condi- 
tion : Not strong and healthy ; physically weak or 
feeble, esp. through age ; hence freq. old (or aged ) 
and infirm . Also Iransf. of age. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. 302 The vnruly way-wardnesse, 
that # tnfirme and cholericke yeares bring with them. Ibid. 
m. ii. 20 A poore, infirme, weake, and dispis’d old man. 
1693 Temple Mem.fr. Peace 1679 (R:) The present elector 
is old and infirm, and has, for some > f ears past, deceived 
the world by living so long. 2727 Gay Fables 1. xxxi. 6 
With secret Ills at home he pines, And, like infirm old age, 
declines. 1773 Observ. State Poor 83 The aged and infirm 
who have settled habitations. 1805 Scott Last Minstrel, 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Ella of Gar. i. 8 Their father had been growing infirm for 
many years. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I. 691 Allowance being made for old and infirm persons, 
children, &c- 

b. Of parts of the body. ' (f In early use : un- 
healthy, diseased). 

x6ox Shaks. Alls Well it. I. 170 What is infirme, from 
your sound parts shall flie. 2643 T. Steer tr. Exp. Chyriirg. 
vii. 29 If the offended part b6 the arme or the leg, begin at 
the infirme part. 1819 Shelley Promcth. Unb. iv. 565 If, 
.with infirm hand, Eternity.. should free The serpent [etc.]. 

+ c. absolutely. —Invalids. Obs. rare. 

*7 X * Right to Blind In \oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 184 The royal. infirm is fully possessed of. .patience 
at the shortness of his life. 

- 3 . Of persons, with reference to the mind: Not 
firm or strong in character or purpose ; weak, frail, 
irresolute. Also of the mind, judgement, etc. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf.(\V. de W. 153*) 80b, It is. a token of 
an infyrme and weyke herte, the subgette to discusse the 
commaundement of his prelate. x6o$ Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 
52 Infirme of purpose : Giue me the Daggers. 1641 Milton 
Ch. Govt. 1. vi, Let us think it worth the examining for the 
love of infirmer Christians. 1667 — P. L. x. 956 That on 
my head all might be visited. Tny frailty and infirmer Sex 
forgiv’n. 1784 Cowper 7 ash ill. 44 Too infirm, 'Or loo in- 
cautious, to preserve thy ssVeets. 1841 Disraeli Amen. 
Lit. (1859) II. 129 His judgment was/the infirmest of his 
faculties. 1850 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace II. v. ix. 344 
He was .. infirm of purpose. 

Infirm (infoum),- v. Now rare. Also 5 in-: 
Term. [ad. L. infirm a re to weaken, invalidate, 
etc., f. infirmus Infirm a. ; cf. F. infirmer 
(Oresme, 14th c. ; earlier enfermer), Sp. enfermar, 
Jti infermarei\ To make infirm. 

. 1 1 - trans. To make physically infirm or frail ; to 
weaken, impair the strength of, Obs. 

*555 Bradford Let . in Foxe A. M. (1684) III. 287/2 If 
they be strong, you do what you can to infirm their strength. 
*•583 Stubres Anat. Abus. I. (1877) 95 It infirmeth the 
sinewes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 188 Herein 
the spleene is injiistly introduced to invigorate the sjnister 
side, which beingdilated it would rather infirme and debilitate. ■ 

iransf. 2635 Chapman & Shirley Chabot v. iii. Those dis- 
tempers that infirm my blood And spirits. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 18 Our understandings being 
eclipsed, as well as our tempers infirmed, we must betake 
our selves to wayes of reparation. 1650 W. Brough Sncr. 
Prtttc. (1659) 47s Nature is vanquisht . . her faculties infirm *d. 

+ 2 . To weaken (belief), impair the force of (an 
argument, reason, proof, etc.) ; to make less firm 
or certain ; to render doubtful or questionable. Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Re/r. n. vi. 175 Thou infirmyst and feblist 
hi a greet deel the Euydencts which thou hast Sc holdist 
a^ens the hauyng & the using of ymngis. 2563 Wis^rrr 
FourScoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 1 . 58 To infirm and adnull 
Ins awin cause rather than to strenthe the samin.^ 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xiv. § 6 Socrates . . professing to 


affirme nothing, but to infirme that which was affirmed by 
another. > 2677 Hale Prim. Or/g. Man. 1. vi. 124 The Reason 
herein given doth not at all infirm the important Reason 
against the Eternity of Mankind. 

3 . To invalidate (a law, custom, privilege, etc.); 
to declare invalid, call in question. Now rare . 

2558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 221'his Isa speciall lawe.. 
whose sentence, lest It shulde be violated, infirmed, or made 
weake, women are commanded to be in silence. 1590 Swin- 
burne ’Testaments 127 The vnhonest condition.. doth either 
presently confirme or infirme the effect of the disposition. 
264* Sir E. Dering Sp. on Rejig. 27, 1 will neither inveigh 
upon them as unnamed Commissioners, nor infirme them as 
the work of a dead Convocation. 2644 Laud Whs. (1854) 
IV. 103 Mr. Vassal . . desired the Lords he might have 
reparation, which altogether in law infirms that which he 
testified. 2890 Times 19 Feb. 5/4 The bad faith of the 
Habsburgs could not infirm Magyar rights. 

Hence InH'rming vbL sb. 

_ 2612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 9 Tending to theconuert- 
ing and confirming of the tractable ; or else the infirming 
and weakening of false doctrine. 2639 Ld. Digby, etc. Lett, 
cone. Rflig. iv. (X651) 58 To your infirming of those Ancient 
Authorities., it will be sufficient to put you in minde that [etc. J. 

Infirmarer (inOumarai). Hist. Also 5 en- 
fermerere, 9 -flrmerer. [a. OF. cufermencr 
(Godef.), app. f. enfermeric Infirmary, but see 
-er 1 3. The usual OF. form was enftrmier (mod. 
F. infirmier) Enfermer (see also Fermerer).] 
In mediaeval monasteries, the person who had 
charge of the infirmary; the infirmarian. 

c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. lx. (1869) 205 And heerfore 
hath grace dieu maad me enfermerere in his place. *432-50 
tr. Higden. (Rolls) VII. 403 Noo man schalle absente hym 
from servvee, neiher go furthe after complyn, but the infir- 
marer, ceferer and hostiler. _ 2794 W. Tindal Evesham no 
Which, .the Infirmerar receives to the value of three marks 
annually. 2802 Fosbrooke Brit. Monachistnxix. (1843) 135 
The Abbot, .was to appoint such a person Infirmnrer as 
might be able.. to receive the confession of the sick. 1884 
igt/i Cent. Jan. 112 At Evesham the sacristan, the cham- 
berlain and the infirmarer were allowed forage and the keep 
of one horse. 


So InfiTinaress [-ess *], a female infirmarer. 

2802 Fosbrooke Brit. Monachism xix. (1843) 135 The In- 
firmaress had a Lay-sister as an assistant. 1896 Lina 
Echenstein Woman under Manast. 4 i 6 There is the prioress 
. .the chambress, the infirmaress, the portress and others. 

Xnfirmarian (infajme*>*rian). [f. Infirmak-Y 
+ -IAN.] One who has charge of an infirmary and 
of the patients. there, esp. in a monastic establish* 
ment or as a member of a religions order. 

2669 Woodhead St. Teresa 11. xvi. 114 In all her sickness 
. .she did neither more nor less, but as the Infirmarian woma 
have her. 2858 Faber tr. Xavier's Life 47 He was their 
doctor, infirmarian, comforter, father, servant. 1871 Pall 
Mall G. 25 Feb. 7 A small passage communicated with 
each carriage, so that the surgeon and infirmarians could 
go to and fro between the sick beds and the kitchen. 

Infirmary (inffiumari). Also 7 -firmery, 
(-irie), -ferine ry. [ad. med.L. infirm aria, f. itb 
firmus Infirm a. ; see -ary 1 B. 3. The obs. forms 
perh. repr. F. infirm erie (earlier enfermeric , etc.) 
— Sp. enfermeria, It. infermeria . The ME. nphe- 
tized form was Fermery, q.v.] 

1 . A building or part of a building for the treat- 
ment of the sick or wounded ; a hospital ; esp. the 
sick-quarters in a religious establishment, a schooi, 
workhouse, or other institution. 

In the x8th c., the common name fora public hospital: see 
Hospital sb. 3. Nearly all such .institutions in Englis* 1 
provincial towns had originally this name, which is still re- 
tained in many cases, e. g. the Koynl Infirmary, Edinburgh, 
the Royal Infirmary, Liverpool; the Radchffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, etc. 

2625 Bacon Ess., Building (Arb.) 552 You must fore-see, 
that one of them, be for an Infirmary-, if the Prince, or any 
Speciall Person should be Sicke. ■ 2666 Pcrvs Diary ag Jan., 
He entertained me with discourse of an Infirmary which ne 
hath. projected for the. sick and wounded seamen. t 272* 
■Foe CoL Jack (1840) 274 She was carried to the infirmary, 
so they call it in the religious houses in Italy, where tne 
sick' nuns or friars are. carried. 1748 Butler Semt. 0<r'. 
Loud. Infirm. Wks. 1874 II. 307 There is.. a necessity, m 
such a city as this [LondonJ, for public infirmaries. * 77 *'f» 
Cook Voy. (1790) I. 25 The taste of the convents, espeaauy 
of the Franciscans is better. .The Infirmary’ also is a pi ec 
of good architecture. 2806 Med. JmJ. XV. 47 She was., 
admitted an put-patient, and her friends had °‘ reC > tlt ^ n 
given them to attend at the Infirmary on proper days 10 
medicines. 2838 Dickens O. Twist xxiii, This n tnc po 
wine, ma’am, that the board ordered for the infirmary. **»$5 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 243 There was not then, in 
the whole realm, a single infirmary’ supported by voluntary 
contribution. , 

fig. 2648 Earl Westmoreland Oita Sacra (1870^ 27 
is Bethesda, and \s five Senses he Porches unto that gr 
Infermery, Where divers cures are sought for. 2049 J 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. v. 251 Those are the person-' _ 
Christs infirmary, whose restitution and reduction to as 
of life and health was his great design. 
f 2 .. A house for retiring delicate plants; a con* 


servatory. Obs. rare. , 

2707 Sloane Jamaica I. Pref., By means of Stoves ana 
Infirmaries, many of them have come to greater perfec 1 
than in any part of Europe. 

3 . alt rib. and Combi , 

1758 I. S. Lc Venn's Olstrr. Surf. (1771) ico, I ordcrca 
the Infirmary-Keeper to bring him into ihe Ward. xBl 
A. C. Hutchison Tract. Obs. Surg. (1826). x6t He was 
detected by the vigilance of the Infirmary serjranL 
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. + Infi-rmat, pa.pple. Sc. Obs. rare . [as if from 
a verb * in fir mate : cf. OF. enfermer to affirm, con- 
firm.] Confirmed, made certain. 

148 7 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (1844) I.43 Quhilkis thingis, 
gif thai be mfirmat of verite, ar richt cUsplesand. 

t Infi’rniate, v. Obs. rare — [f. L. infir- 
mdt~, ppl. stem of infirmare to Infirm.] irons . 
To weaken, invalidate. 

1657 Tomunson Renotie DisP. 378 He will never be able 
to innrmate or disprove the authority of such grave men. 
Tt vfirm a.’fcin-n (infoime 1 "Jan), rare. fad. L. 
infir malic n-em, n. of action f. infirmare to Infirm ; 
cf, F. infirmation (1520 in HaU.-Dartn,).} The 
action of weakening or invalidating (evidence). 

1808 Bentham Ac. Reform 72 The testimony of each wit- 
ness operating either in confirmation or infirmation of that 
of the rest, a 181a — Ration, fndie. Evid. 11827) V. 128 
For infirmation, or even for confirmation .. it may still have I 
its use. 

Infirmative (inffiMmativ), a . {sb.) rare. [a. F. 
infir matif, -ive : see InfirsiaTE v. and -ive,-ative.] 
Tending to weaken or invalidate, b. sb. That 
•which tends to weaken. 

x6xx Cotgr., Infir mat if. . . infirmaduet weakening, in* 
feebling; disanulling, disallowing. axBtz Bentham Ration, 
fudic. Evid. (1827) III. 14 Any such disprobabilizing fact 
.. maybe termed an ipfirmative fart. Ibid. X73 No other 
infirmattves seem applicable. 

t Infi*rmatory, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
infir mdtori-um, f. itifirmits Infirm : cf. Infirmi- 
tory.] = Infirmary. 

1598 Stow Surv. xxxv. (1603) 319 Peter de Heliland made 
the infirmatorie._ a 1641 Bp. MountaGU Acts Mon. (1642) 
438 If any bee sick,hee is carried into the Infirmatory. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4) App., Itifirmatorie , or Infirmary. 

t Infrrmatory, a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. L. in- 
fir mat-, ppl. stem of infirmare to Infirm + -ory.] 
Tending to make infirm or invalidate. 

17*6 Ayliffe Parergon 492 Such a Sentence ought to be 
pronounc’d.. as is neither Confirmatory, nor Infirmatory. 

Infirmed (infiFimd), ppl. a. [f. Infirm v. + 
-ed 1 .] Rendered infirm ; affected with infirmity. 

155* Huloet, Infyrmed, ittfirmus. x5®3 Stubbes \Anat. 
Abus.n. (1882) 53 Euerie man .. is suffered to exercise the 
misterie of phisick, and surgerie . , to the diseased, and in- 
firmed persons. ' 1647 Lilly Ckr. Astrol. xliv. 266 If the 
Disease be not chronick,. .you shall find great alteration in- 
the Disease and party infirmed. c 1785 J. Thompson's 
Man 14 Apish, ugly, saucy, infirmed, diseased. 
iTtfirmeTer, variant of InfirMawer Obs. 
tlnfl-rmited,///. a. Obs. f? for infirmated, {. 
INFIRMATE V., or after infirmity.'] = Infirmed. 

x6x6 Earl Cumberld. in Whitaker Craven (1812' agij 
I grow much into yeares, and am something infirmited. 

f Infi'rmitory. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. in- 
firmUorittm , var. of infir matofi um : . cf. Infirm- 
atory sb.\ =TNFinSrAUY 1. ' 

1538 Lelano I tin. V. 82 The Fratry and Infirmitory be' 
now mere Ruines. 1645 Evelyn Diary 25 Jan.. The 
Infirmitory [at Rome] where the sick lay was paved with 
various colour’d marbles. 

Infirmity (inffiumiti). [ad. L. infirmitdt-em , 
n. of quality f. infirm us Infirm a. (see -ity). Cf. 

F. infirmiti ( 15 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), earlier tn- 
fermetli] The condition of being infirm. 

1. Weakness or want of strength ; lack of power 

to do something; inability. Also with//. an instance 
or case of this. ^ 

. 138* Wyclif 2 Cor. xi. 30, I shal glorie in tho thingis that 
ben d myn infirmyte [gloss or freelte]. Ibid. xii. 5 For 
sich maner thing l schal glorie : forsothe for me no thing, 
no hut in myn infirmitees. 1447 Bokenham Seynlys (Roxb.) 

6, 1 durst not hastyly aSsente hym to, Weel kpowyng myn 
owyn infyrmyte. . 1590 ‘Spenser F . Q . hi. vii. 33 Him he 
saw still strongergrow.-through strife, And him selfe weaker 
through infirmity. 1654^-94 South. Twelve Scrttt. II. 131 
All Abortion is from Infirmity and Defect. 1796 Burke 
Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 7 When I could no longer hurt 
them, the revolutionists have trampled .on my infirmity.- 
x88o Mem. y. Legge 131 Weaker men feel the confidence 
that infirmity reposes in strength. * ,, 

b. Of an argument or title : Want of validity. 
a 16x4 Donne -H tafou-a toc (1644) 21 Whatinfirmuy soever 
my reasons may have, yet I have comfort in .Tresmegistus 
Axiome. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixii. (1739) 126 
Kings .. knew no such infirmity in that manner of convey- 
ance, as is pretended. xB88 Ld. Bramwell in Zaro Rep., 
13 App. Cases 345 They had notice of the infirmity of 
the title of those from whom they claimed. _ 

2. Physical weakness, debility, frailty, feebleness 
of body, resulting from some constitutional defect, 
disease, or (now mostly) old age. 

' 1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 244 The kyngis Infermite Woxe 
mair & mair. 0x375 Sc. Deg. Saints, Bartholomew 20 
Fulis trewit wele hat he pame heylyt of Infyrmyte. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xi. 35 (Harl. MS.) The lawe is I-sette for hem 
bat ben made blinde by infirmite, or by be will of god. X508 
Dunbar Poems iv. 3, I ..am trublit now with gret seiknes, 
And feblit with infirmitie. ifiox Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 82 
Infirmity that decaics the wise, doth euer make the better 
foole. 1795 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 41 3 If infirmity had not 
the trick of assuring to itself strange privileges, and having 
them allowed by the good-nature of others. 1838 Lytton 
Leila 1. it, When age and infirmity broke the iron sceptre 
of the king. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 305 To a tremor 
of age their gray infirmity rocking. 

■ *t b. Unhcalthiness. Obs. rare. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 218 Thenne deuysed the barons that 
they wold remeue for thynfyrmyte of the -place. 


3 . A special form or variety of bodily (or mental) 
weakness; f an illness, disease {obs.) ; now, esp., 
a failing in one or other of the faculties or senses. 

1382 Wyclif' i Tim. y. 23 Use a litil wyn for thi stomak, 
and thin ofte falling infirmytees. a x 400-50 Alexander 
5581 Slikea fell infirmite was m his hors bunden . . |>at he for 
bale dies, c 1440 Gesta Rom. xx. 69 (Harl. MS.) If I 
myght bathe in blode of goetis, I shuld be hole of this in- 
firmite. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VI If c. 42 § 3 The pestilence, 
great pockes & such other contagious infirmityes. x6 $ 6 
Ridgley Tract. Physick 84 If from the Liver or the Spleen, 
there are signs of their Infirmities. 17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs 1 . 179 This gum is us’d.. for several Infirmities of 
the Lungs.^ 1790 Cowper Wks. (1837) XV. 222 The voice 
of the Almighty can in one moment cure me of this mental 
infirmity. 1791 Gentl. Mag. 22/2 A gentleman, aged 50, 
who felt the infirmities of age at an earlier period than most 
do. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 372 He is a little deaf 
and has a similar infirmity in sight. 

+ b. A noxious vegetative growth, Obs . rare. 
1597 Gerakde Herbal t. xvik § i._ 22 The first groweth in 
gardens and arable grounds, as an infirmitje and plague of 
the fields.^ 1759 tr. Duhamel's Husb. 1. viii. (1762) 25 Pro- 
duce nothing but moss and cankerous infirmities. 

4 . Weakness of character; moral weakness or 
frailty ; inability to maintain a high moral standard 
or to resist natural inclinations. , 

1382 Wyclif Rom. vi. jo The infirmite [gloss or vnstabil- 
nesse) of soure fleisch. Ibid. viii. 26 The spirit helpith oure 
infirmyte vnstedefastnesse]. 1414 Brampton Pettit. 

Ps. xxi. [Percy Soc.) 9, I synne al day, for I am frele ; It is 
mannys infirmyte. 1^81 Lambarde Eircrt. iv. xxi. (1588) 
624 Erring by mfirmitie they are not altogether umvoorthie 
of pardon. 26x4 Hall Recoil. Treat . 1037, I see that 
forty dates talk with God cannot bereave a man of passionate 
infirmity. 1783 Burke AV/. Aff. India Wks. 1842 II. 63 
Some degree of ostentation is not extremely blamable. It 
is human infirmity at the worst. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. Iiii. 
V. 38 The head of the house, .was a byword for infirmity of 
purpose. 

b. With #// and pi. A weakness, flaw, defect in 
a person’s character. 

2382 Wyclif Heb. \v. 15 We han not a byschop, that may 
not .. haue comp'assioun to oure infirmytees. 2526 Pilgr. 
Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531)- 9 b, The which cureth, releueth & 
heletb all defautes & spirituall infirmytees. 1637 Milton 
Lycidas 71 Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind). X7i» Arduthnot John 
Bull iL.iv, I know the infirmity of our family; we are apt to 
|)Iay the boon companion. 1871 R. W. Dale Commatidm. 
lii. 82 It is easy enough . . to discover grave infirmities and 
faults in most Christian people: 

+ Infi*rmize, v. Obs . rare. [f. Infirm 
-IZE.] trans . To render infirm. 

1751 R. ShIRba Rem. (1850) 66 The Word was made flesh, 
inhrmized. 

Infirmly (inkrimH), adv. [f. Infirm a. + -ly 2 .] 
In an infirm manner ; weakly, feebly, insecurely. 

16x5 G. S andys Trav. 38 Jnfirmely walled ; yet great, if 
you comprehend the suburbs therewith. x66* Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. m.. iv. § 2 • So weakly grounded and infirmly 
proved an opinion. X727 Swift Gulliver iv. vii, I walked 
infirmly on my hinder feet. 18x6 Wordsw. French Army 
in Russia i, A withered bough, Infirmly grasped within a 
palsied hand. 1B49 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 2 The same in- 
firmly balanced liability to the prevalence of the lower part 
over the higher. 

Infi'rmness. Now rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being infirm (in various senses) ; 
weakness, feebleness, frailty, infirmity. 

x6ox Warner Alb. Eng. xn. Ixxv. (16x2) 313 A Friend 
should not, nor^ you -will I, in this Irtfirmnes flye. 1655 
Oughtred in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) I. 87 So far as 
-.the infirmness of my health, and the greatness of my age 
..would permit. 1663 Boyle Exp. Hist. Colours i. v. Wks. 
1772 I. 695 The infirmness and insufficiency of the common 
peripatetick doctrine. 1680 Loud. Gas. No. 1485/4 On ac- 
count of his infirmness of Body. 

Znfissile (infrsil),iz. rare. [In- 3 .] Not fissile; 
that cannot be split. 

' X855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. 11. xi. 210 Of bodies that 
resist in different modes. .we have the Fissile and In fissile.' 

+ Infi-stulate, V. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 +Fis- 
tulatb v . ; after med.L. infisluldUts (OF. enfistuli) 
or It. infistolarel\ . a. inlr. To become a fistula, 
b. tratis. To convert into a fistula. 

x6xx Florio, Infistolare , to infistulate, to fester.- 1631 
Celcstina vi. 77 Doe not infistukite your wound. 

Hence Infi*stulated ppl. a . ; + Infistnla’tion. 
x6xt Florio, Infistolatione , an Infistulation. 1706 Phil- 
Lips* Infistulaied, turned to, or full of Fistula’s, 
t Infrt, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [In- 3 .] Unfit. 
a 1626 Bp. Andrewes 96 Sertti Holy Ghost (1661) 453 To 
such men, such simple men, . . a full infit and indisposed 
matter to receive it. 

I’nfit, v. U.S. local, [f. In adv. 4- Fit v., after 
outfit .] trans. To furnish (a seaman), with things 
required on shore. Hence I’nfitter. 

X887 Fisheries U. S. V. 11. 226 The merchant is as anxious 
to * infit * as he was to 1 outfit ’ him, but the man must now 
bring an order from the agent or owner of the vessel. Ibid., 
The outfitters are also ‘ infitters’, that is, they furnish the 
men with such supplies and articles of clothing as they may 
need when the vessel returns. 

I'nfix, sb. [f. L. infix - : see next ; after affix, 
prefix , stiff jr.] 

fl. A fixing in, fixed position resulting from 
firm insertion. Obs. 

xfixx Barksted Hircn (1876) 93 Forecast the Basis he 
shall rest vpon, Whose firme infixe thunders nor winds can 
shake. 


2 . Gram. A modifying element inserted in the 
body of a word, instead of being prefixed or suffixed 
to the stem. 

x88r iVff/«7-<rXXlII. 271/1 The arguments establishing the 
.. connection of the Cambojan_ and Malayan languages .. 
based on the principle of modifying infixes. 1883 Athenxum 
24 Mar. 381/t Some voices [in Semitic languages] are found 
made bypvhat appear at first sight to be infixes. 1887 Max 
Muller in Fortti. Rev. May 709 A certain number of formal 
elements, called suffixes, prefixes, and infixes. 

Infix (infrks), v. Also 7-9 en-. [Partly f. L. 
i’ijix-, ppl, stem of inftglrc to fix or fasten in, im- 
print, impress, or OF. ii {fixer (Godef.) ; partly f. 
In- 1 or 2 + Fix z/.J 

1 . trans. To fix or fasten (one thing) in (another) ; 
to implant or insert firmly. 

1502 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione i. xii. ifix To relume vs 
to god ; in whom if we wolde feruently infixe our selfe, it 
shulde nat be great nede to seke outwarde consolacions. 
*533 More A nsw. Poysotted Bk. Wks. 1x14/1 Therforc hath 
he., suffered hymsejfe .. to be touched and eaten, and 
y * very teeth to be infixed into his flesh. 2578 Banister 
Hist . Man r. 14 So much [of the teeth) as is infixed within 
the Goummes to be perfect sensible. 1650 Bulwer An- 
thropomet. 169 Infixing their Nailcs in the Fronts of them, 
they claw off the skin. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 
X45 The ammal cannot infix one tooth without all the rest 
accompanying its motions. _ 1809 tr. Mad. Cot tin's Amelia 
Mansfield I. 109 Whether it is not there that vice enfixes, 
in silence, her most envenomed stings. X820 Maturin Mel- 
inoth (1892) III. xxx, 233 Daggers ., which those who wish 
‘me to live would not willingly see infixed, 
b. fig. (of non-material action.) 

1500 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) II. x6 0 noble Princes 
. .Infix ypur myndcs to venue ana prudence. 1595 Shaks. 
fo/m 11. i. 502, I do protest I neuer lou’d my selfe Till now 
infixed I beheld my selfe, Drawne in the flattering table of 
her eie. 282* Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Confess. Drunkard, The 
vices which they introduced, and the habits they infixed. 
i87s^E. White Life in Christ 11. xiii. (1878) 148 So deeply 
is this habit of thought infixed in modern readers, that [etc.J. 

• fo. To affix. Obs. 

J 577-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 887/x He vsed the ser- 
■uice pf secretaries in all the letters he wrote to him, infixing 
nothing of his owne hand but the subscription, 
d. To fix or fasten on something. 
x6ox Shaks. All’s Well v. iii. 47 Where the impression 
of mine eye enfixing, .Contempt his scornfull Pefspectiuc 
did lend me. 2843 E.’ Jones Sens. «t- Event 199 And we 
can wait thee, Death, our eyes enfixea Firmly there. 

2 . To fix (a fact, etc.) in the mind or memory, 
‘so as to cause a deep impression ; to impress. 

1542 Becon Potation Lent in Early IVks. (Parker Soc) 
120 Grant .. that we .. may so infix in our breasts his most 
bitter death. x6az Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. in. x. 175 First 
soundly infix in tny mind what thou desirest to remember. 
.*75 * Johnson Rambler No. 147 r 5 The care with whicli he 
shewed all the companions of his early years how strongly 
they were infixed in his memory. 3889 Macrn . Mag. Aug. 
303/2 These thoughts were but infixed more deeply. 

3 . Gram. To insert (a formative element) in the 
body of a word : cf. Infix sb. 2. 

2868, 1883 [implied in Intixing below). 

Hence Infixed ppl. a.. Infixing vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

‘ 1552 Huloet, Infyxed, .. ittfixus. 1634 T, Johnson 
Pareys ^ Chirurg. ix. v. (1678) 218 According as tne. Body 
infixed is either hard or easie to be found. 1755 Johnson, 
Implantation, . . the act of enfixing or settling. i860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. ix. § 24 Death with the taunting 
word, and burning grasp, and infixed stingy x869 Max 
Muller Stratific. Lang. 12 The infixing or incapsulating 
languages are but a variety of the_ affixing class. 1883 
Amer. Jml. Phtlol. 347 Of the infixing of a letter between 
the first and third radical there seems to be no sure proof. 

. Xufixion' (infi-kjsn). rare, [n, of action from 
Infix v., after L. type * infix ion-cm.] The action 
of infixing ; the condition of being infixed, 

1651 Stanley Poe jus 350 The first [type of cross is) when 
to one single piece of wood thete is affixion or infixion. 1885 
Sievers in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 789/2 The infixion of a 
nasal in the formation of tense-stems, 
t Infla’gon, v. Obs. rare — °. [In- 2 .] trans. 
To put into a flagon. 

. t6tx Florio, Infiascare, to inflagon, to inflaske. 
Inflamable, obs. variant of Inflammable. 
Inflame (infl^m), v. Forms: a. 4 en- 
flaumme, 4-5 -flaurae, -flaxvme, -flamme, 5 
rfla(u)mbe, 5-9 enflame. 0 . 4 inflaume, 4-6 
'-flamme, 6 -fiambe, 5- inflame. [ME. a. OF. 
enfiatnmer , fi amber , -flamer =■ Sp. inflamar, It. 
infiammare L. i/ifiammare, f. in- (Ik--) + 
fiamma Flame. From the 16th c. the prefix has 
usually been in-, and the radical has the same 
phonetic history as Flame sb. and v.] 

- I. trans. 1 . To cause to blaze or burst into 
flames; to set ablaze; to set on fire; to kindle. 

1382 Wyclif Mai. iv. 1 AHe proude men..shuln be stobfl ; 
and the day cummynge shal enflawme hem. 14*3 Pdgi'- 
Sou'le (Caxton) 11. lx. 11859) 58 Of wexe ne of matche. .ther 
cometh neuer stynke, but y( that it be fyrst enflammed with 
fyre. 1582-8 Hist. fas. VI (1S04) 9 They, .kendlit thair 
traine of gwn powder quhilk inflam it ihe timber of the haill 
hous. 1626 Bacon Sylva 5 361 It is Heat, rather than Flame, 
which neuerthelesse is sufficient to Enflame the Oyl. 1631 
Hevwood Ene. Elis. (1643) 176 marg., Gardiner had in- 
flamed many ‘Martyrs, and hath now his body inflamed. 
1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Cc ivb, The fuse .. in- 
flames the powderr xSr6 H enry LI fin. Cheat. 1. 237 Action 
of platinum in inflaming hydrogen gas. 1850 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. in. viii. 104 Fire will inflame straw. 
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INFLAMMATION, 


Jig. 159s SfiakS. John v. i. 7 Vse all your power To stop 
their marches ’fore we are enfiam’d: Our discontented 
Counties doe reuolt. ' , . 

b. tram f To light up or redden as if with flame; 
to f fire’. 

c 2477 Caxton Jason 73 Certayn oxen or bulles of fyre so 
grete that they enflamed alle the region of the ayer. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 577, I will my self conduct thee 
on thy Way, When next the Southing Sun inflames the 
Day. 1822 Shelley C/ias. /, j. 119 The torches Inflame the 
night to the eastward. 1892 C. Havjland in Pall Mail G . 

8 Aug. 3/1 The red, reflected sky Inflames the river, tints 
the trees. 

2. Jig. To set on fire with .passion, strong feeling, 
or desire ; to excite passionately. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter civ. 18 pe worde of cure lord en- 
fiaummyd him. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 567 Hou 
dacyane . . wes inflammyt of yre & tene. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) Pref. 2 Pride enuy and couetise has so enflaumbed 
pe hertes. C1449 Pecock 'Re/r. ill. viii. 330 The wil is heet 
and inflamyd into loue. 2560 A. L. tr. Calvin's Foure Serin. 
Songe Ezech. iii. 6r If we be not then enflamed to praise 
him with full mouth, a 2572 Knox ‘Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 
I. 361 The multitud ease he inflambed gave the alarme. 
2663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 242 Honour, Revenge, Contempt 
and Shame Did equally their Breasts enflame. 1726 Leoni 
tr. Albertis Arc hit. III. 18/x Having their minds enflamed 
with passion. 1752 Hume Ess. <5- Treat. (1777) 1. 69 Court 
and country-party enflamed into a civil war fiy an unhappy 
concurrence of circumstances. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. III. 215 The warning . . had served only to enflame 
Suleiman with fresh ardour to seek him out. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. iii. (18S0) 40 [They] did their utmost to 
inflame the minds of the people against the heretics, 
b. To fire, kindle, rouse (passion, etc.). 

C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 2 It inflawmes he affeccyone. 
1573-80 Baret Alv. I 141 His anger was inflamed againe. 
273* in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 267 The motive that in- 
flamed his passions upon that subject [Religion]. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. <5- Is. (1846) II. xviii. 262 The "reports .. of 
the first adventurers had inflamed the cupidity of many. 

3. To heat, make hot; esp. to raise (the body or 
blood) to a feverish or morbid heat; to excite in- 
flammation in. 

2530 Palsgr. 534/2 His lyver is al enflamed with drinkyng 
of hote wynes. 2589 Cogan Haven Health ccxvii. (1636) 238 
White wine inflameth or heateth least of all wines. 2599 
H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner N viij b, Hurtes . . hot con- 
stitutions, by inflaming the inward parts, and blood. 2665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) z82 > * P ut some of the wood 
into my mouth and chewed it .for half an hour my mouth 
was inflamed as if I had taken so much Vitrol. 2722-14 Pope 
Rafe Lock iv. 69 If e’er thy Gnome could . . Like Citron- 
waters matrons cheeks inflame. 2775 R. Chandler Trav. 
Asia M. (1825) I. 340 "We had .. wooden lattices to admit 
the air, while cool ; and with shutters to exclude it, when 
inflamed. 1847 Tennyson Princ. i. 59, I saw my father’s 
face Grow long and troubled .. Inflamed with wrath. 2897 
Flor. Marryat Blood Vampire xx, Her eyes were inflamed 
with crying. 

b. Of a stimulant. (Uniting senses 2 and 3.) ’ 
1560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. x. 11 Wo vnto them, that rise vp 
early to followe drunkennes, and to them that continue 
vntil night, til the wine do inflrfme them, a 1586 Sir H. 
Sidney in Uss tier's Lett. (1686) App. 23 Lest, being enforced 
to.drink [wine] upon the suddpn, you should find your self 
enflamed. 2678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 320 
Others are enflam’d by ^ Wine. 2850 Robertson Semi. Ser. 
ut. ix. 1x6 Stimulants like' wine inflame the senses. 

4. To add heat or fuel to, to aggravate, augment 
in violence, exacerbate. 

2607 Hieron IVks. I. 353 How happy might I bee, if.. I 
might either enkindle this desire, where hitherto it hath not 
beene, or might enflame it or adde heate vnto it, where it 
is?' 2706 Collier Reply Filmer (27 30) 415 The Repetition 
of an ill Thing heightens the Degree, and inflames the 
Guilt. 2709 Addison Toiler No. 223 r 3 This Stream .. 
rather inflamed, than quenched their Thirst. 2828 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 54»The customary disputes were 
renewed and inflamed. 2879, Farrar St. Paul (1883) 679 
Had he any right to inflame an existing animosity? 

+ b. To augment (a price, or amount charged). 
267a Petty Pol. Anat. (1692). 352 The interest must in- 
flame the price of Irish commodities. 2696 Stanhope C/ir. 
Pattern (1721) 187 Beware lest this busy and malicious 
impertinence do not -inflame the reckoning. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Conq. 11. i, We passengers are to be taxed to pay 
all these fineries.' I have.often seen a good side-board^ . . 
though not actually put. in- the bill, inflame a reckoning 
confoundedly. 

H. intr. 5. To burst into flame ; to catch fire, 
fb. transf To become very hot ipbs.'). 

2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 296 Long becalmed, 
whereby the nyie inflam’d, and Sea gave a fieri e reflection. 
2783 Phil. Trans . LXXIII. 227 When the metal is red- 
hot, it melts and inflames instantaneously. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. I. xii. 493 It does not inflame, unless 
mixed with atmospherical or with vital air. 281a Sir H. 
Davy Client. Philos. 89. By the friction of solids . . the axle 
trees of carriages sometimes inflame. 2872 T ynda i.L Fragm. 
Sc. (2879) I. iii. 85 It first smokes and then violently in- 
flames. 

6. To become hot or excited with passion; to 
glow with ardour of feeling. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade xiu, I therby enflamed 
much the more. 26*2 Quarles Div. Poems, Esther vi, 
Their fell disdaine.. inflam’d. 1824 Carlyle Schiller App. 
u. (1872) 272, I know how soon your noble heart inflames 
when sympathy and humanity appeal to it. 

7. To become inflamed under the action of disease 
or stimulants; to be affected with inflammation. 
.1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 276 Sometime the 
liver of the Fox inflameth. 1737 Bracken Farriery Itnfr. 
1*757) IL *62 The Fibres will not fret or inflame as soon. 
*7S3 ToRRtAS'O Gangr. Sore Throat 126 The Blister 


inflamed to a great Degree.. 1755 Man x. 3 Their high 
blood being apt to inflame, with wine. 2892 Argosy Mar. 
181 He was compelled to drink sparingly lest his head should 
inflame. 2898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 313 
■The patches do not ulcerate or inflame. ” 
Inflameable, obs. variant of Inflammable. 
Inflamed (infl^-md), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED *.] 

1 . Set on fire, kindled, burning, blazing, in flames. 
Now rare . 

• 1603 Florid Montaigne (2634) 300 Archimedes . . saith, the 
Sunne is.a God of enflamed yron. n6xx -Chapman Iliad 
vm.L iij b, I had conceipt, we should haue made retreate, 
By light of the inflamed fleet. 2774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 
p. xix, It appears to have been an hollow and inflamed 
mountain. i8s8 Greener Gunnery 261 The degree of heat 
in the inflamed fluid. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890). 37 
A huge inflamed sun was breasting the horizon of a wide 
sheet of sea. 

b. Her. Depicted as in flames ; flamant. 

2610 GiriLUM Heraldry jii. iv. {1660) 118 The Field is, Or, 
a Mountain Azure, inflamed, Proper. .2864 Boutell Her. 
Hist. 4- Pop. xxi. § 9 (ed. 3) 365 An antique Roman lamp or, 
inflamed ppr. 

2 . Enkindled, fired in mind or feeling ;. fervent, 
glowing. 

2526 Pilgr . Per/. (W. deW. 1531) 97 [He] with moost 
enflamed chnrite prayed for them. 2579 F ej/ton Guicciard. 
190 The Duke of My Han., nourished an inflamed desire to 
assubject it to him self. 2710 Norris C/tr.Prud. i." 15 How 
we come to have such an inflamed Propension to sensible 
good is another question. 2746-7 Hervey RIedit. (1818) 52 
What suitable returns of inflamed and adoring devotion can 
we make to the Holy One of God ? 

b. Passionately excited; hot with anger; enraged. 
2612-3* Deloney Thomas of Reading in Thoms E. E. 
Prose Rom. (2858) I. 104 Neither Hodgekins nor Martin 
could intreat their inflamed Oast to. let him downe. 2797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian ii,They parted mutually inflamed. 

3 . Affected with feverish or morbid inflammation ; 
red or swollen from inflammation. 

2599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner G ij b, [It] very much 
helpes an inflamed stomacke. 2789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. 
(1790) 495 An emollient clyster, which .. will serve as a 
fomentation to the inflamed parts. 2860 Tyndall Glac. I. 
xi. 85 Our guide’s eyes were, .greatly inflamed. 

Hence Infla*medly adv. rare , in an inflamed or 
excited manner ; hotly, fervently. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. x My affections began .. more 
inflamedlier to loue the place of permanent and glorious 
immortality. 

Inflamer [f. Inflame v. + -er!.] 

One who or that Which inflames or kindles; an 
exciter, arouser, instigatori (Chiefly in had sense.) 

• 1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anssv. Nameless Cath. 364 The 
originall nourishing inflamers, which minister the rechaff- 
ment to these disloyal . attempts. a 2631 Donne Ess. 
Divinity (1651) 191 Ceremonies, the cement and mortar of 
all Exterior, and often the inflamer of interior Religion. 
2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. L § 23 The inflamer of this 
rebellion. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 185 f 4 Interest is like- 
wise a great Inflamer, and sets a Man on Persecution under 
the. colotir of Zeal. 2750 WarburVon Julian Wks. i8xr 
VIII. 228 Inflamers of their -master’s follies.- 185a Grote 
Greece 11. lxxvi. X. 82 Accordingly I seize this man Is- 
menias as the great inflamer of war. 2881 Daily News 
17 Feb. 5/2 Theinfiamers of public hatred against the Jews. 

b. That which causes heat or inflammation (in 
the blood, etc.). 

1747 Berkeley Tar-water for Cattle Wks. III. 490, 
I knew that tar-water was cordial and diaphoretic, and yet 
no inflamer. 

Inflaming (infl^mig), vbl. sb . [f. Inflame 
v, + -ing !.] The action of the verb Inflame; 
inflammation. 

2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 26 All hys herte was cn- 
flaumed to the lode of god, wherof after that fulfyllynge and 
enflaumynge . . he broughte fourthe the. wordes and the 
notes. 2547 Boorde'Z>*w. Health ccxix. 75 If there be 
any inflamyngs in the breste. 26x3 T. Milles tr. Mexia's 
etc. Treas. Anc. ff Mod . • T. I. 25/x By the Seraphicall en- 
flaming, which is something neere to this divine Fire. 

Infla'ming, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
inflames ; in various senses of the vb. 

2562 A. Brooke R omens 4- Jul. 231 In wait lay warlike 
Love . . Till now she had escaped his sharp inflaming dart. 
2595 Shaks. John iii. i. 340, 1 am burn'd vp with inflaming 
wrath. 2709 Addison Tatter No. .248 F3 The inflaming 
kind of Diet which is so much in Fashion. 2742 Richard* 
son Pamela IV. 82 How unnatural in some, how inflameing 
in others, are the Descriptions of it ! 2789 W. Buchan 
Dorn. Med. (1790) 547 Dosed with wine, punch, . . or some 
other hqt and inflaming liquors. 2864 H. Spencer Illustr . 
Univ.Progr. 118 The poles of a galvanic battery, .will give 
off, the one an inflammable and the other an inflaming gas. 

Hence Infla-mingly adv., in an inflaming or 
exciting manner. 

26x2 Chapman JViddoives T. Plays 1873 III. 50 He does 
become it [the character of Hymen] most enflamingly. 1731 
A. Hill Adv. Poets Ep. 8 The Warlike Images, so in- 
flamingly touch’d, in the Great Kinds of Poetry. 

Inflammability (infltemabHiti). [f. next; 
see -ity. So F. i nfa m mab i U t l (Buflfon).] The 
quality of being inflammable; fan inflammable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. nr. xxi. x6r_If the 
ambient air be impregnate with subtile inflamabilities, and 
such as are of quick accension. __ 2674 Boyle Grounds 
Corpusc. Philos. 25 Sulphur, .owes its inflammability to the 
convention of yet more simple and primary corpuscles. 2831 
Brejvster Optics iii. 26 The high absolute refractive power 
of oil of cassia .. indicates the great inflammability of its 
ingredients. 

b. Jig. Excitableness of temperament. 


1787 Jeftekson Let. to Madison 30 Jan. in Corr. (1829! I!, 
90 He has one foible, an excessive inflammability of temper, 
1858-6* Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix.‘ x. (2872) III, _i 66’ This 
royal Young, Gentleman, with his vanities, ambitions, in- 
experiences, plentiful inflammabilities. 1863 Mary Howitt 
F. Bremer's Greece I. viii, 264, I had thus an opportunity 
of witnessing Greek inflammability during parliamentary 
discussion. 

Inflammable (inflarmab’l), a. (sb.) Also 7 
inflamable, 7-8 inflameable. [repr. L. type 
*injlammcibilis , f. injlammdre (see Inflame and 
-ble) ; perh. immediately from F.' inflammable 
(Cotgr. 1611). The 17-iSth c. injlamable, in- 
jflameable, was app. an Eng. formation on the vb, : 
cf. blam(e)able.'] 

1 . Capable of being inflamed or set on fire; sus- 
ceptible of combustion ; easily set on fire. 

Inflammable air {fight i.a,), a name formerly given to 
hydrogen gas ; heavy inflammable air, carburet! ed hydrogen 
or fire-damp. 

x6o£ Timme Qucrsit. 1. xiii. 54 The sulphurous substance 
and inflamable matter. 2646 Sir T.‘ Browne Pseud. El. 
11. v. 87 Brimstone is a Minerall body of fat and inflamable 
parts. 1673-4 Grew Veget. Trunks iv. § 4 A volatile and 
inflammable Spirit. 1674 Petty Disc. Dufl. Proportion 93 
In what proportions several Liquors contein more or less of 
inflameable or ardent parts. . 1736 Phil. Trans. Abr. VIII. 
77 {/tending) Experiments on Inflammable Air. 2779 In- 
flammable gas [see Gas sb. 2]. 1789 Austin in Phil. Trans. 
LXXX. 54, 1' therefore attempted to decompose the heavy 
inflammable air by means of sulphur, which readily unites 
with the light inflammable air in a condensed state, and 
with it forms hepatic air. 2792, [see -Hydrogen].’ 2871 
Roscoc Chens . 322 Alcohol is very inflammable. 2878 Hux- 
ley Physiogr. 103 This is the gas which was formerly known 
as inflammable air, and is now called hydrogen. . 

2 . Easily fired or roused to excitement ; excitable, 
hasty-tempered, passionate. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fant. II. 222 Henry. .was. 
moreover, of so violent and inflammable a temper, that half 
a word was sufficient, .to set his blood boiling. i836L,Yrros r 
Athens (1837) I. 442 That lively; high-souled, sensitive, and 
inflammable people. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spains. 65 Their 
disposition is very’ sanguine and inflammable. ' • - 

3 . Of disease; Inflammatory, rare. 

a 186* Buckle; Mi sc. IVks . (1872) I. 405 The inhabitants 
are little liable to inflammable disease. 

B. sb. An inflammable substance. (Chiefly in 
pi.) Als ojfg. 

2770 Cronstedt In Monthly Rev. 3x2 Inflammables, which 
can be dissolved in oils but not in waters. 179a JKirwan 
Min. I. 1 The Mineral Kingdom is usually divided into four 
parts ; 1. Earths and Stones.' 2. Salts. 3. Inflammables. 4. 
Metallic Substances. 2807 * Cervantes Hogg ’ Rising Sun 
I. 241- There may be some inflammables [women] here, for 
all that. 1894 Daily News 7 Apr. 5/8 An alarming fire 
broke out amongst some cargo, consisting of hay, timber, 
and other inflammables. . . 

Hence Iiifla'minableness, the quality of being 
inflammable; Infla-mmably adv., in an inflam- 
mable manner. 

2680 Boyle Scept.Chem. v. 328 They ascribe, .tosulphur, 
as well Odours as inflamableness. 27*7 Bailey vol. IL 
Inflatneablettess [ed. 2732 inflammableness], capableness Of. 
being inflamed or set on Fire. 28x7 J. Scott Paris Rei'isu. 
(ed. 4) 393 A light, 'ill-infoiTned, inflammably-constituted 
public mind. 2836 Godwin Claudes ley - II. 11. 29 P artl y 
by the inflammableness of his disposition in that respect. 

+ Infla-mmate, a. Obs. rare . [ad. L: injtatn - 
mdt-us , pa. pple. of inflammdrel] Inflamed. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitations t. xiy. x6 God wol haue us par- 
fitly suget 'to him, & by loue inflammate passe all maner 
mannys reson. 2590 B arkough Metis. Physick it. ix. (1039) 
84 If the skins which be joyned all the length of the breast, 
within be inflammate, then [etc.]. 

Inflammation (inflam^-Jan). • Also 6-7 in- 
flamation. [ad. L. ivjlci hi mat: on* cm, n. of action 
f. injlammdre to set on fire : cf. F. inflammation , 
14th c. in Littre in sense 2, 16th c. in sense 31 
these’ senses were also in L.] 

1 . The action of inflaming; setting on fire or 
catching fire; the condition of being in flames, 


conflagration. . ; 

2563 \V. Fulke Meteors (1640) 32 A thick Exhalation, 
violently moved out of a cloud, without inflammation or burn- 
ing. 16*6 Bacon Sylva § 366 We will first therefore speaxe 
..of Bodies Enflamed, wholly, and immediatly, without any 
Wieke to helpe the Inflammation. 2650 Fuller 1 isgan 
11. xiii. 069 More proper it had been, that such an inflamma- 
tion [that of the Cities of the Plain] should have left an ‘ Ljna, 
Hecla or Vesuvius behinde it. 2794 J. Hvrros Ihuos. 
Light 285 These different substances require very dinerent 
degrees of heat, in order to excite their inflammation. 
Brewster Nat. Magic xiii. 323 One of the commones 
experiments . . is that of producing inflammation by, m }?!^f 
two fluids perfectly cold. 2854 J. Scoffern in Orrs Ltrc. 
Sc., Client. 230 The inflammation of a gas by electricity. 

■f b. concr. Something in flames or on nre ; a 
blazing body or appearance. Obs. 

2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 27 If lightning or any 
other inflamation be in the upper part of these cioua*. 
1620 Melton strolog. 32 Another will foretell ofLtgntmng 
and Thunder.. when there are no such Inflamnhons seene. 
1760-72 tr. Juan 4- Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 443 One cl these 
inflammations [meteors], of a very extraordinary Iarg«nes , 
was seen at Quito whilst we were there. . 

2 . The action of inflaming mentally, of firing tne 
mind, passions, senses, etc. (in quot. J 597 
liquor); the condition of being so inflamed; 
excitement, fervour. Also, with an and //, 
instance of this. 
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1597 SilAKS. 2 Hen: IV f iv. iii. 103 They are generally 
Foojes, and-Cowards ; which some of vs should be too, but 
for inflamation. 1609-38 Hey wood Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 
184 Our hearts with inflammations burne. 1627 F. E. 
Hist. Edw. II (1680) 24 Their Bodies were divided, hut 
their Affections meet with a higher Inflammation. 1777 
Burke Addr. to King Wks. 1842 II. 397 The means of 
calming a people in a state of extreme inflammation. • 18x8 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II; iv. vii. 250 The combustion., was 
soon communicated to the rest, whose bosoms were perfectly 
prepared for inflammation, 

\ b. An incitement ; a kindling of devotion. Obs. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxiv. § 1 The minde . . taketh 
euerywhere new inflammations to pray. 

3. Path. A morbid process affecting some organ 
or part of the body, characterized by excessive heat, 
swelling, pain, and redness; also, a particular 
instance or occurrence of this. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe n..xxx. (1541) 47 b. Much sleepe 
augmenteth heate.more than is necessary, wherbyhot fumes 
and infiamacions are often ingendred. 1543 Traheron 
Vigo's Chirurg. 26 b/i The patient complaynetl of great 
payne and heate, and inflammation. *6n Bible Lev. xitl. 
28. If the bright spot stay in his place, and spread not in the 
skin,, .it is an inflammation of the burning. 2732 Arbuth- 
not Pules of Diet i. 249 It is reckoned good in Inflamma- 
tions of the Bowels. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Injlam % 39 
The term Inflammation has long been employed by medical 
men, to denote the existence of" an unusual degree of red- 
ness, pain, heat, and swelling, in any of the textures or 
organs of which the human body is composed] . 1879 Harlan 
Eyesight v. 54 The most common disease of the eye is in- 
flammation of the conjunctiva. 

1 4. Augmentation of price or charge : cf. In- 
flame 4 b. Obs. 

1821 Byron Juan m. xxxv, That climax of alt human ills, 
The inflammation of his weekly bills. \ , \ , • 

Inflammative (inflarmativ), a. and. sb. rare.. 
[f. L, type *itijla7nmatw-us (perh. in med.L.: cf. 
obs. F. inflammatif. \ -ive, 1 5-1 6th c. in Godef.), 
f. ppl. stem of L. injlammare to Inflame : see -ive.] 

A. ad/. = Inflammatory a. 

1730-^ Bailey (fob), I ttjl ant mat ive, of an inflaming nature 
or quality. 1760-72 tr. Juan 4- Ulloa's Voy . (ed. 3) I. 270 
Their favourite liquor is brandy, brought also from Lima, 
and is less inflammative than rum. 

B. sb. .^Inflammatory ‘sb. ' * 

1685 Ken Strut, in Life/ 1854) I. 260 That powerful in- 
flammative and preservative of love which Daniel had. 
<*17x1 — Div. Love Wks. (1B3B) 329 O my crucified God, 
thou sovereign inflammative of love. — Philotlua Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 415 Godwin whom all Inflaminatives unite, 
Which can our Love excite. 

Inflammatory (inflse-matsri), a. and sb. [f. 
L. type *inflamnnitori-us (perh. in mod.L. : cf. F. 
injlammatoire , 17,2 in Hatz.-Dann.) : see prec. 
and -ORY.] A; adj. ' 

+1. Of, pertaining to,' characterized by, or cansing 
an inflamed or blazing condition. Obs. 

1757 W. Thompson R. 1 V . Advcc. 44 They can also tell 
what use those inflammatory Combustibles . . are of. 1796 
Morse Anter. Geog. II. 57a The chief of the natural curio- 
sides . . is the burning phenomenon, and its inflammatory 
neighbourhood [Naphtha Springs, near Baku]. 

2. Tending to inflame with desire or passion ; ’of 
a nature to rouse passion, anger, or animosity. 
(Now usually in a bad sense.) 

<227x2 Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. .1721 II. 13, I -felt 
a darted heav'nly Flame . . Thus an inflammatory Ray 
Devour’d my Heart, dry’d all my Tears away % 1767 Junius 
Lett. ii. 11 People .. read the poisonous and. inflammatory 
libels. 2776 Gibbon Decl. F. (1869) I. vi. 12X. The in- 
flammatory powers of art were summoned to his aid. 1834. 
Pringle Afr. Sk. v. 193 Inflammatory speeches were 
delivered, a x86a Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. ii. 97 They 
used the most inflammatory language. 

b. Characterized by excitement or passion. 

1874 Motley Barncvcla I. i. 45 Such an inflammatory age. 

3. That tends to heat or inflame the blood ; 
exciting the brain or senses ; stimulating. 

*733 Cheyne Eng, Malady it. iu. § 4 (1734) 14a Without 
leaving that . . Depression behind it . . Hke Brandy or in- 
flammatory Spirits. .1794 S. Williams Vermont 159 Every- 
thing which was astringent stimulating and .inflammatory. 
1805 W. Saunders Min. I Voters 144 The high activity of 
Buxton water, and its inflammatory tendency. 

4. Path. Of the nature of, pertaining to, indica- 
tive of, or characterized by inflammation or an 
inflamed condition of the body. 

173s Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 278 In inflammatory Dis- 
tempers .. the Strength may be diminished. 1799 Lear 
Let. Presid. U. S. in Sir J. Sinclair’s Corr.i 1831) II. 32 
Hts [General Washington's] disorder was an inflammatory 
sore throat, which proceeded from a cold.. 1800 Med. 
Jrnl. IV. 420 The rapid progress of the inflammatory 
symptoms. 1876 Duhring DU. Skin 42 Papules may or 
may not be inflammatory. . 

33. sb. An inflammatory agent ; that which in- 
flames, excites, or rouses strong feeling or passion. 

3681 H. More Exp. Dan. vi. 159 Her beauty being such 
an Inflammatory to love. 1759. Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 
III. 262 The assembly. chose only to glance at the mflam- 
matories thrown in their way. . . 

Hence Infla'inmatorily adv., in nn inflammatory 
manner. 

1887 Illustr. Lond. Nexus 12 Mar. 282/2 An inflamraatorily 
religious harangue. 

■f Infla-sk, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. Ii*’- 2 + Flask rA] 
(rans. To put into a flask. 

161 x Florio, Infiascare, to inflagon, to inflaske. 


Inflatable (infh? f, tab , l), a. ; Also inflateable. 
[f. Inflate v. + -able.] Capable of being inflated, 
blown ont, or distended with air or gas. 

1878 Genii Mag. May 603 This craft W3S made of caout- 
chouc, inflatable, and weighed 300 lbs. 1884 Pall Mall Gt 
23 Sept. 6/1 Inflatable collars . . which will support them in 
the water. 1897 Daily News 19 Feb. 3/5 The defendants, 
an American firm, use an inner inflateable tube and cover. 
Inflatant rare—*. [f.as prec. +’ 

-ant L] That which inflates ; an inflating agent. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 31 May 5/1 The use of this inflatant 
[coal-gas] limits military ballooning considerably. 

Inflate (inflei’t), ppl. a. . Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
L. inflat-us blown into, filled by blowing, puffed 
up, pa. pple. of injldre : see next.] = Inflated. 
(Usually construed as pa. pple.) 

c 1480 Henrvson Test. Crcs. 463 Nocht is your famous 
laud and hy honour Bot wind inflat in uther mennis eiris. 
1502 Atkinson tr. De Imitatione iii. xxxv. 224 That thou 
be nat inflate by pryde S: lyft up aboue thy selfe. 1526 
Pilgr. Per p. (W. de \V. 1531) 88 b, That our scyence or con- 
nynge. .make vs not inflate with pryde. 1620 T. Scott God 
4- King (1633) 4 With eyes staring, countenance red and in- 
flate. 1760 J. Lef. lutrod. Bot . 1. xv. (1765) 39 The Peri- 
carpium. .varies. .in being Turbinate.. Inflate, puffed, as in 
Cardiospermum and Stppnylaa. 3833 3. Taylor Eanat. vi. 
201 The perpetrator is inflate with the persuasion of himself 
being a demigod in goodness. • • , 

Inflate (in fl^’t), v. Also 7 en-. 
ppl. stem of injldre, f. in- (In- 2) + Jldre to blow. 
For the pa. pple., inflate was in early use : see prec.] 

1. irons. To blow out or distend with wind or 

air ; to fill (a cavity of the body, a balloon, etc.) 
with air or gas ; also absol. of food, to cause flatu- 
lence. , 

1533 Elyo -{Cast. Helthe it. vii. (1541)22 b,Theydo inflate the 
stomacke, and cause head ache. 1589 CoCan Haven Health 
Lx. (1636) 33 If they [pease] be eaten in the Husks, they be 
hurtfull, and doe inflate, a x6x* Harington Salome’s 
Regim. (1634) 34 Yet the dry figges enflate not so much. 
1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 220 They., fill the stomacke 
with winde, and inflate the melt. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. 
Med. (1790) 455 The bowels are inflated with wind. *834 J. 
Forbes Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 159 We must inflate the 
Jung, pass a ligature above the affected part, and then dry 
it in the open air. 1868 Darwin Anhn. PI. J. v. 13B The 
habit of slightly inflating the crop is common to all domestic 
pigeons. 2871 Roscoe Chem. 31 We can calculate the 
weight of zinc and sulphuric acid needed to inflate a bal- 
loon of the capacity of 150 cubic metres with hydrogen. 
1887 Bowen Virg. VEnetd v. 32 A following gale, Risen 
from the west, inflates with a favouring breath their sail. 
fig. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. vi. 566 The sup- 
posed dignity of a King’s Court, .inflated the pretensions of 
the Judges. XB70 R. W. Dale Week-day Serm. iv. 81 
Honest approbation seldom inflates vanity. 

2. To puff up (a person) xuith (also fby) high 
spirits, pride, etc. ; to elate. Also absol. 

[xgo* : see Inflate///, a.3 - X530PALSGR. 591/1 Connynge 
inflateth exceptea man have grace withal!, a 16x8 J. Davies 
Wit’s Pilgr. Pij (T.), Envy.. Will not admit, .that art her-' 
self should show By others' fingers ; but the mind inflates. 
a 1797 H. Walpole in_ fVal/oliana (ed. 2) I. cxxxv. {Inno- 
cent XI) iii Castlemain, the ambassadpr, was inflated with 
his master’s infatuation,. 1803 Jane Porter Tkaddcut Pref., 
Character that prosperity could not inflate, nor adversity 
depress. 1873 b. Ferguson Disc. 254 Talk about learning 
may inflate with pride. 

3. To dilate, distend, or swell; to enlarge un- 
duly. 

’ a 1705 Ray (J.), That the muscles are inflated in’ time or 
rest. _ 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat.fiZ^) I. 547 We work upon 
certain unknown nerves, they inflate the muscles. 278* 

J. Scott -E rr. Paint. Poems 303 When Passions tumults in 
the bosom rise, Inflate the features, and enrage ’the eyes. 
2822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 630 The. whole body 
was emaciated, the eyebrows inflated. • 

4. To swell or expand artificially or unduly; I 
to expand beyond proper or natural limits.; to raise 
above the amount or value which sound' commer- 
cial principles would fix. 

• 1843 Sir R.'Peel in Croker Paters. Apr. (1884), Com- 
merce, inflated by extravagant speculation.. demands some 
remedy. 2844 Emerson Yng. American Wks. (Bohn) II.' 
2qS We inflate our paper currency. 2887 B. F. Cowen in 
Vincent You /, Business Intcgr. 641 (Funk), ’I he want of 
integrity in business has* inflated the stocks of our large 
corporations. 

Hence Infla'ting* vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; whence 
Infla-tlngl yodv., in an inflating manner (Webster, 
1856) ; also Infla*ter, -or, one who or that which 
inflates or- puffs up (lit. and flgi) ; spec, an air- 
pump for inflating pneumatic cushions, tyres, etc. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) rob.Meates inflatynge or 
wyridye : Beanes, Lupines [etc.]. 2807 Crabbe Par. Reg., n. 
Poems 1834 II. 183 In vain, they come, she feels th'inflating 
grief. 1884 American VIII. 84 The clamor of contending 
Fnflaters and wreckers at the stock exchange. 1896 Westm. 
Gaz. 19 May 2/1 As soon as it is ready, and/he gas made,- 
the balloon will be inflated. The inflating, it is calculated, 
will take three days. 2809 Mod. Neii's/aprr, Immediately 
the tyre becomes slack when riding.. the inflator responds, 
without any aid from the rider. 

Inflated (inflated), ppl. a. [f. prec. -f -ed L] 

1. Puffed out or swollen by air or gas ; in quot. 

1 700 , 1 filled with wind k 
x68x tr. Willis' Rent. Med . ffTrx. Yocab., Inflated, blown 
or puffed up as a bladder with wind. 1700 Dryden Fables , 
Cock ej- Fox 750 They chas’d the murderous Fox, With brazen 
trumpets, and inflated box. . 1841 Orderson Creol, xiii. 137 
Up rose with inflated majesty the gaseous globe. 2853 Sir 


H. - Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 223 Bridges on. .air-tight 
cases, and inflated skins. 

2. Of language : Full of empty rhetoric ; turgid, 
bombastic. • . 

2652 Cogan tr. Scudery’s Ibrahim Pref. A v b, A narrative 
stile ought not to be too much inflated, no more than that of 
ordinary conversations. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 

I. vii. 34 The account he gives of it is long and inflated. 
2788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 2 Aug., I did not in general 
like Akenside's odes. . I thought they were too inflated. 2B67 
Freeman^ Nortu. Conq. I. iii. 145 Are these titles .. mere 
pieces of inflated rhetoric ? 

.3. Swollen, expanded, or dilated with hollow 
interior, as if by inflation. • 

1 7*6746 Thomson IVittter 166 Now th' inflated wave 
Straining they scale. 2776-96 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) III. 134 Calyx egg-shaped,’ inflated. 2828 Stark 
Elen:. Nat. Hist. II. 384 Abdomen inflated and vesicular. 
2880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 416/2 Iitflatcd, bladdery. 

4. Puffed up or elated with vanity, or false notions. 
2784 Cow pe a Task v. 268 Inflated and astrut with self- 
conceit, He gulps the windy diet. 2790 Cath. Graham Lett. 
Ednc. 69 Knight errantry was the effect of an inflated 
imagination. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. jv. vi. 228 
The inflated conceptions diffused among their countrymen 
of the riches < of India. 2868 Gladstone Juv. A/undi ii. 
(1869) 63 In his [Thermites’] short speech, of which an inflated 
presumption is the principal mark. 

6 . Kaised or enhanced in price by speculation or 
other artificial and temporary causes. 

2882 Gladstone J/. Leeds 7 Oct., Exported at an inflated 
state of prices that could not possibly be maintained. 1899 
Morning Herald 28 June 4/3 There was an unnatural and 
an unhealthy inflated value put upon land. 

Hence Inflatedneos, thequality of being inflated. 
2867 C. J. Smith Syn. 6- Antonyms s.v. A/tilogucnce, 
Turgidity, Inflatedness. 2890 Spectator 29 Mar., Illimit- 
able obtuseness to the bathos of moral and intellectual 
I inflatedness. 

Inflatile (infliM'tn), a. [ad. late L. injldtil-is 
(Cassiodortis) of or for blowing: see-lLE. Cf. obs. 
F. inflaiil ( 16 th c. in Godef.).] Of a musical in- 
strument : Sounded by blowing. 

2776 Hawkins Hist. Atusic 1. 11. ix.243 The general division 
of musical instruments is into three classes, the pulsatile, 
tensile, and inflatile. 1891 Athenaeum 29 Sept. 300/3 The 
drum, the flute, and the lyre, as types respectively of per- 
cussive, inflatile, and pulsatile instruments. 

Inflation (infte'-Jhn), [ad. L. itiflalidn-em , 
n. of action f. infldre to Inflate. Cf. obs, F. 
vtflalion , flacion, etc. ( 15 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. The action of inflating or distending with air 
or gas. 

2602 Holland Pliny Explan. Words, Inflation , swelling 
or puffing vp with winde. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
iv. vi. 194 Whereby .. the pmrifyjng parts do suffer a tur- 
gescence and inflation, and becomming airy and spumous., 
ascend unto the surface of the water. 180a Med. Jrnl, 
VIII. 338 Having separated by inflation, the skin and 
muscles of one of the posterior extremities of a frog. Mod. 
The inflation of military balloons with hydrogen instead of 
coal-gas. ■ 

2. The condition of being inflated with air or gas, 
or of being distended or swollen as if with air. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter 1. 8 It purges be longes of in- 
flacioun. c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 504 This condyment 
is esy and iocounde Wherof inflacioun shal noon redounde. 
CX550 Lloyd Trcas. Health (1585) Fviij A julep of Roses 
is good for the inflation of the longes. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud.. Ep.\ n.xxi. 162 The inflation pr swelling of the body 
made in this animal upon inspiration or drawing in its 
breath. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 29.1 Winds coming 
upwards, Inflations and Tumours of the Belly are signs of a 
phlegmatick Constitution. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 1. ( 1879) 
24 > By the inflation of its body, the papillae with which the 
skin is covered, become erect and pointed. 

3. The condition of being puffed up with vanity, 
pride, or baseless notions. 

1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (1531) 34 Singular inflacyons & elacyons 
of the mynde. 2658 Baxter Saving Faith vii. 54 The un- 
doubted fruity of this Doctrine received, would be the infla- 
tion of audacious, fiery, fantastic!; spirited men. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India 1. 69 The inflation of Holkar’s am- 
bition with the hope that [etc.]. 2883 Froude Short Stud. 
IV. il i. 272 The words well convey the inflation with which 
the Catholic revivalists were going to their work. 

4. The quality of language or style when it is 
swollen with big or pompons words; turgidity, 
bombast. 

2603 Hoixand Phit arch's ATor. 1199 A tragicall pompe, 
and swelling inflation of words. 1791 W, Beaumont tr. 
Barthelemis Trav. Attacharsis Greece (1796) I. p. vi, 

A style which to an English reader, will appear to border 
on inflation and bombast. _ 1824 Diboin Libr. Comp. 713 
Conceits were the then fashion of the age, as inflation ana 
obscurity are now. 

+ 5. Of a plague: Spread, extension (cf. Dilata- 
tion 2); or (?) increase of virulence. Obs . rare. 

2536 Bellendln Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 444 This pest rnis 
with sa terribil] inflation, that Ilk man that luk it deceissit 
within two dayis efter. _ 

0. Great or undue expansion or enlargement; 
increase beyond proper limits ; esp. of prices, the 
issue of paper money, etc. 

1864 Webster, Inflation. .4 Undue expansion or increase, 
from over-issue; — said of currency. 2878 N, Arner. Rep’. 
CXXVL 156 Despite the illegal inflation authorized by 
President Grant. 2885 Alane/t. Exam. iS Mar. 5/1 The 
never-failing tendency to a needless inflation of our arma- 
ments. 1887 Jessopp A ready ii. 62 The inflation of prices 
brought with it a speculative mania. 

7. Inspiration, afflatus, rare . 



INFLATIONIST. 

1835 I. Taylor Sftr. Despot, in. 87 The opinion that the 
priests and priestesses of the oracular temples were nothing 
more than involuntary subjects of the divine inflation. . 

Inflationist (infl^'Janist). [f. prec. + -1ST.] 
One who advocates inflation; spec, in U.S., and 
hence elsewhere, one who advocates an increase of 
the paper currency as ben eficial to trade. Also attrib. 

1876 N. At/ter . /vct’.CXXIII. 451 The election of Gilden 
would spike the whole inflationist battery* *889 Times 5 Mar. 
9/2 Originally distrusted as an inflationist, he showed con- 
siderable skill in conducting the refunding operations. 

Infla*tive,«. Obs. [ad. m od.L. iifldtiv-us (cf. 
obs. F. injlatif, -iw, 15th c. in Godef.), f. ppl. stem 
of L. injldre to Inflate : see -iye.] Of inflating 
quality or tendency. 

1518 Payxel Saleme's Regsm. P ij, The substance of all 
pulse is inflative [L. ittplafivd) and harde of digestion, ifixz 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 22 v _The inflative instru- 
ment, for giving of a fumous medicine. 1658 Rowland 
Moufei's Theat . Ins. Q25 The distilled water of common 
Wasps, .applied to the belly it makes it swell as if it had the 
Dropie..it may be concluded that their venome is exceed- 
ing hot and inflative. 

j( Inflatns (infl^tik). [L. infldtus a blow- 
ing into, inspiration ; cf. Inflation.] A blowing 
or breathing into ; inflation ; inspiration, afflatus. . 

*ti86i Mrs. Browning (Webster 1864), The divine breath 
that blows the nostrils out To ineffable inflatu.< ^ , 

Inflect (infle*kt), v. [ad. L. inflect-cre , f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + fleeter e to bend.] 

1 . traits. To bend inwards; to bend into a curve 
or angle ; hence, simply, to bend, to curve. 

C 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 5 Whan he 
from so grete an highnesse wolde inflecte and bowe downe 
his yie to the lower party donward, he behelde an horrible 
pytte, 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 24 These [cartilages] 
occupying the meane space betwixt the -ribbes and brest" 
bone, are by expiration inflected. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis 
Sci. via.' 44 It cannot be apprehended but that the line be 
inflected if some parts of it move faster than others. 1712 
Blackmore Creation I. (1736) 11 To a determin’d distance 
they ascend, And there inflect their course, and downward 
tend. 1732 Akbuthnot Rules of Diet 4x0 They must be 
inflected to that side where the Muscle pulls strongest. 
1804 C. B. Brown tr .Volttey's View Soil U. S. 134 The 
course of a general wind is often inflected, from 30 to 80 
degrees, by the hollow of a river, a ridge of hills [etc.]. *875 
Darwin Insectiv. PI. ii. 22 All the tentacles were soon 
energetical ly inflected. 

b. fig. To bend, incline, dispose.- 
c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 174 Ruth 
by no means could be inflected . . to break company from 
her mother-in-law. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 17 Inflect- 
ing, fashioning and refashioning their religion according to 
the will and wantonness of them. 1657 W. Morice Coeiut 
quasi Koirij Pref. 2 A gentle suppling and inflecting them 
to pay their Tythes. 1804 W. Taylor in Attn. Rerv. II. 276 
That Memoir of Turgot’s which., is at this time still inflect- 
ing toward itself the new as it did the old authorities. 

+ 2 . Optics . To bend in or deflect (rays .of light)' 
in passing the edge of an opaque body or through, 
a narrow aperture ; to Diffract. Obs . 

1704 Newton Of tics £ J.), Are they [rays of light] not re- 
flected, refracted, and inflected by one and the same 'prin- 
ciple, acting variously in various circumstances ? 2727-41 
Cu ambers Cycl s. v. Ray, Sir Isaac Newton suspects they 
[light-rays] may have . . a power of being inflected, or bent,' 
by the action of distant bodies. x8ix [see Deflect v. 2 b]..‘ 
3 . Gram. To vary the termination (of a word) in 
order to express different grammatical relations. < 

_ x668 Wilkins Real Char. 449 As to the lnflexionsof Ad- 
jectives by the degrees of comparison . . those which are 
inflected through all degrees, have several irregularities in 
the manner of it. 1747 Johnson Plan Diet. Wks. 1787 IX. 
178 We are to examine .. how they [words] are inflected- 
through their various terminations. 1871 Public Sclu Lot. 
Grant. $ 14. 22 Flexion, or' Stem-flexion, is the method of 
inflecting a Stem, that is, of making such changes in its 
form as may indicate changes in its meaning and use. 

. 4. To modulate (the voice) ; spec, in Music , to' 
flatten or sharpen (a note) by a chromatic semitone. 

1828 Webster, Inflect ..3. To^ modulate, as the voice. 
1857 M.acfarren Harmony 1. 5 With the Greeks, it allowed 
of no- notes inflected by sharps or flats. 1889 P rout Har- 
mony. xii. § 274 Whenever a modulation takes place, the. 
note inflected an^ accidental is regarded as belonging to 
the key in which it is diatonic. 

Hence Infie*cting ppl. a., that inflects. 

_ s 666 Phil. Traits. I. 242 The Air light, and clear without 
inflecting parts. 1831 Brewster A 'avion (1855) I. ix. 200 
He ascribes it [inflexion] to the variable density of the ether 
within and without the inflecting body. 

Inflected (infle*kted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED I.] 

1 . Bent or curved ; bent inwards. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. i. 105 Galen .. com- 
mends unto us .. not to lye directly, or at length, but some- 
what inflected, that the muscles may be at rest. . 1796 H. 
Broucham jn Phil. Trans . LXXXVI. 22S The angle., 
which the inflected ray makes with the line drawn [etc.]., 
1847 Lewes d/ist. Philos. (1867) I. 82, 'I here sic in an’ 
inflected position. 1870 Rolleston A 11 tin. Life Introd. 
48 The angle of the lower jaw is almost always inflected. 
1875 Darwin Insectiv. PL vti. 165 All the tentacles except 
three inflected or Mib-inflected. 

2 . Gram. Of a word : Varied in the terminations 
to express varied grammatical relations. Of a lan- 
guage : Characterized by grammatical inflexion. 

*775 in Ash. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ly. 64 In- 
flected languages such as Latin. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongue { 30 ‘JTie essence of an inflected language is, to 
express by modifications of form that which an uninflected 
language expresses by arrangements of words. 
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[ ■ 3. Inflected arch : an arch having the curve of 
its flanks reversed near the crown, so as to terminate 
in an aente angle. (Knight Diet. Meek. 1875 ). 

Hence Xnfle-ctedness, the state or condition of 
being inflected. 

1811-31 Bentham Uitiv. Grain. Introd., Wks. 1843 VIII. 
341 Sparingly inflectedness and copiously inflect edness, as 
applied to language. 

Inflection : see Inflexion. 

Inflective (infle*ktiv), a . [f. Inflect v. + -iye • 
in mod.F. inflect if.] 

1. Having the quality of inflecting; tending to 
inflect. 

1666 Phil. Trans. I. 240 The Inflective veins of the Air 
(if I may so call those parts, which . . have a greater or less 
Refractive power than the Air next adjoyning). __ 1713 Der- 
ham Phys.-Theol. \-$note, Although this inflective Quality 
of the Air be a great Incumbrance and Confusion of Astro- 
nomical Observations. 

2. Pertaining to or characterized by grammatical 
inflexion. 

1799 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 569 Inflective 
and derivative syllables. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. vi. 104 
The glories of a completely inflective language. x8 85 Clodd 
Myths <5- Dr. x. iv. 76 Their language had passed into the 
inflective or highest stage. 

Inflector (infle-ktsr). rare— 1 , [f. Inflect v. + 
-on.] That which inflects or bends. (In quot. attrib.) 

1851 Richardson Geol. viti. 273 Propulsion through the 
water, .by the action of the inflector muscles of the tail. 

iTnfle'dged, a. Obs. [In-3.] = Unfledged. 

a x66i Fuller Worthies , Uarksh. 1. (1662) 97 He therein 
made nests for many birds; which otherwise, beinjj either • 
infledged or maimed, must have been exposed to wind and 
weather. 

t Inflee*ing, vbl. sb . Obs. rare [f. In- 1 + 
Fleeing.] A place to flee into ; a refuge. 

/7X300 E. E. Psalter cxliii[ij. 2 Mi merci and in-fleing 
mine, Mi helper and leser mine. 

Xnflesh, obs. form of Enflesh v. 

Tnflex, sb. [ad. L. inflexus (w-stem), synony- 
mous with inflexio Inflexion.] In the grammar 
of the Bantu languages, the particle prefixed to 
a root, to form a noun, which has functions similar 
to those of inflexional suffixes in the Aryan and 
Semitic languages. (Also called prefix or initial.') 

1859 Colenso First Sie/t Zulu-Kafir ii. 4 Every Zulu 
noun consists of two parts, the root and the inflex , the 
latter being a small particle, which is set before the root, 
forming with it the complete noun. . . We give the name of 
inflex to this initial particle, because, by changes of it, cer- 
• tain modifications of the noun areeffected, as they are in 
Latin-and Greek, by means of terminal particles . . Thus .. 
in the Zulu word ninuntu , person, the root is ntu, and the 
inflex until, which is changed to aba for the plural, and the 
whole word becomes abantu , people. 

tlnfle'Z, a. Bot. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inflex-us, 
pa. pple. of infleclere to Inflect.] = Inflexed. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp. s.v. Leaf Inflex Leaf that 
which in growing from its base, turns its point again toward 
the plant.^ 1794 Martyn Rousseaus Bot. xvii. 234 The 
petals are inflex, or bent upwards at the end. 

. Inflexed (inflc*kst), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ED 1 .] 
Bent inwards ; incurved. 

j66x Feltham Disc. Luhe xiv. 20 Wks. (1677) 361 Davids 
right-heart edness became inflex’d and crooked. 1708 J. 
Philips Cyder 11. 69 Suffice it to provide a 'brazen tube In- 
flext. . 1735 H. Brooke^ llniv. Beauty n. 265 Thy grand 
machine . . There most direct where seeming most inflex’d. 
x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entoinol. (1843) II. 255 The tail .. is fur- 
nished with an inflexed fork .. usually bent under the body. 
1830 Li svLKY iVat. Syst. Bot. 59. 1872 Oliver Elevi. Bot. 
11. 182 The apices of the petals are often inflexed. 

Inflexibility 1 (infledcsibrliti). [f. Inflex- 
ible 1 4 - -ity, perh. after F. inflexibility (1611 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition of being 
inflexible; incapability of being bent; unyielding 
stiffness, rigidity ; firmness of purpose, obstinacy. . 

. x6xx Florio, hiflessibilita , inflexibility. 1706 in Phillips. 
c } 72 °d\ Baxter Enq. Hat. Soul II, 125 (T.) Against the 
‘.inertia * of matter, or. the. inflexibility of mechanism. 174a 
Fielding J. Andrews iv. v, The squire, who knew her in- 
flexibility, interrupted her. 18x8 Scott \Rob Roy xxiii. His 
features arranged into the utmost inflexibility of expression. 
1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 218 Mere inflexibility of purpose is 
not necessarily an excellence/ 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 337 Bone .. cannot swell, in con sequence .of its in- 
flexibility. 

Inflexibility 2 : see Inflexible 2 . 

Inflexible (infle'ksibT), a . 1 [ad. L. infiexi- 
bil-is, f. in- (In- 3) + fiexibilis Flexible : cf. F. 
inflexible (i 3 -i 4 th c. in Littre).] Not flexible. 

1. Incapable of being bent ; unbendable ; not 
pliant; rigid, stiff. 

• c X400 Lanf ratio's Cirurg. i. ii. 24 If hat he [the ligament) 
hadde be inflexible as a boon . . oon lyme m>3te^ not han 
meued^wiljouten anober. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. vi. (R.), Of 
this thing is the king’s scepter a very apt signe and token, 
in that it is ferme and inflexible. 1607 Topsell Fourfl. 
Beasts (165B) 153 Hts tmnek . . is crooked, gristly, and in- 
flexible, at the root next to the nose. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxt. 
18B The bow inflexible resists their pain. 1728 Pembf.rton 
Newtons Philos. 63 If two equal bodies. .be hungat the ex- 
tremities of an inflexible rod. 1892 Strand Mag. Dec. 652/1 
An ivory-handled knife with a very delicate inflexible blade. 

2. Unbending in temper or purpose ; not to be 
turned from a purpose by persuasion or argument ; 
immovable, inexorable. 


INFLEXION. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. viii. (Add. MS. 27,544 
If. 15/1) He is inflexible, stedfast, and faileh not. x*6o Cap- 
grave Chron. (Rolls) 368 The bischop vas inflcxibil, xejj 
N. Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 6 Not to bee inex- 
orable nor inflexible towardes me your poor servant. 1694 
Kettle well Comp. Persecuted 345 Fill me with an in. 
flexible Integrity and Constancy in my Duty. 1716 Lujy 
M. W. Montagu Let. to C less Mar 21 Nov., She. .remains 
still inflexible, either to threats or promises. 1777 Watsok 
Philif> II, xvi. (1839) 329 Sebastian adhered to his purpose 
with inflexible obstinacy. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Erg. xsi 
III. 727 Billop, though courteous, was inflexible. 

3. Unalterable, rigidly fixed. 

1693 South Twelve Senn. (1698HII. 84 To make it the 
Rigid Inflexible Rule, which it to Judge by. 1871 
Napheys Prev. A- Cure Dis. 1. viii. 22b Nature's laws are 
more inflexible than iron. 1885 S. Cox Exposit. Ser. 1. ii. 
20 The moral order of the universe is as inflexible as the 
physical order. 

+ Inflexible, a." Obs. rare. [f. L. inflex- (see 
Inflex a.) + -Jble.] Capable of being inflected ; 
in Optics diffrangible. Hence + Inflexibility. 

*43*'S°Jr-A r /Wlf« (Rolls) III. 405 Hymsemedehisherteto 
be more inflexible [L. inflecti ] to melody then to chevalierv. 
1796 H. Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI, 233 Wherefore 
I conclude that the rays of the sun’s light differ in degree of 
inflexibility, and that those which are least refrangible are 
most inflexible. 1857 H. Lloyd Wave-Theory Light (ed. 2) 
§ 95 Supposing that the rays which differ in refrangibility 
differ also in inflexibility. 

Xnfie*xibleness. rare. ; [f. Inflexible 1 + 
-ness.] = Inflexibility 1 . 

a 16x7 Hieron Whs. (1619) II. 372 For the inflexibfenesse 
of it [man’s heart], I shewed you erewhile.,of what a stony 
qualitie it is. a s688 W. Clagett 17 Semi. (1699) 449 The 
inflexibleness of true doctrine. - 

Inflexibly (infle’ksibli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an inflexible manner ;' rigidly, firmly, 
obstinately ; unalterably. 

. 1534 More Contf. agst. Trtb. it. xvi. Wks. 1194/1 Inflex- 
ibly set vpon the purpose to destroy himself. 1647 Bp. Hall 
Christ Myst. (R.), We know him indeed to be infinitely and 
inflexibly just % 1776 Gibbon peel, ff F. xvi. (1B69) 1 . 382 The 
payment of this tnbute was inflexibly refused. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Expl. I. xxiv. 310 As far as we could see, it [the ice] 
remained inflexibly solid. 

Inflexion, inflection (infle’kjan).- 1- 

ittflexion-em, n. of action f. inflect Ire (ppl; stem 
iiiflcx-) to Inflect, Cf. F. inflexion ( 14 th c. in 
Godef. Compl.). As to the spelling cf. Connexion, 
Deflexion.] 

1. The action of inflecting or liending, or, more 
particularly, of bending in or towards itself. 

1531 Elyot Gov. j. xx, A . . crafty daunser, which in his 
daunse coulde imagine the inflexions of the serpente. X646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. i.' 104 They conceive there 
may be a progression or advancement made in motion 
without the inflexion of parts. 1756 Burke Still, fr B. m, 
xxii, There is required a small inflexion of the body. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Inducts Sc. (1857) II. 61 The inflexion of 
a direct motion into a curve. 1873 Darwin Insectiv : PI. 
vii. 172 Sufficient to cause the inflection of a single tentacle. 

b. The condition of being inflected or bent; 
concr. a bending, bend, curvature, or angle. : 

2658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii. 45 The Labyrinth 
of Crete, built upon a long quadrate, containing fivejar§e 
squares, communicating by right inflections, terminating in 
the centre of the middle square, and lodging of the Minotaur. 
x66z Stillingfl. Ortg. Sacr. lit. i. § 16 l!ie several inflec- 
tions of the joynts serve for all kind of figures. X77 1 
Smollett Humph. CL 18 July, Let. to Lewis, [The] view 
..varied.. according to the inflexions of the road. 180* 
Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Th. 213 The section ..of this 
ridge js highly instructive, from the great disturbance of 
the primary strata, and the variety of their inflexions. 1837 
Brewster Magnet. 234 This singular inflexion of the mag- 
netic equator in the South Sea. 1856 Woodward Mol- 
lusca 301 Ligament contained in a spoon-shaped inflection. 

c. fig. A mental or moral bending or turning. 

; 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. x.vxviii. § 1 The very steps and 
inflections euery way.. of all passions whereunto the mina 
is subject. 1774 J. Bryant MytloL 1 . 190 The allusion will 
not be.. obtained by undue inflexions or distortions. io$o 
Boldrewood.CW. Reformer {iZgi) 158 Even in. .self-analysis 
men are not infrequently insincere and evasive. . . 0 ere tee 
moral processes incapable of such inflections [etc.]. 

+ 2. Optics. The bending of a ray of light, at the 
edge of a body, into the geometrical shadow. Now 
called Diffraction. Obs . , 

1704 Newton (title) Opticks: or a Treatise of the Reflec- 
tions, Refractions, Inflections and Colours of - Light. J 7 18 
Pemberton Nest’ ton's Philos. 377 These shadows are ano 
observed to be bordered with colours. This our author calls 
the-inflection of light. 1796 H. Brougham in PhiL Trans. 
LXXXVI. 228 If a ray passes within a certain °‘ 

any body, it is bent inwards ; this we shall call Inflection. 
1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. ix. 194 There is an inflexion 
of light differing both from refraction nnd_ reflexion, anu 
seeming to depend upon the unequal density of the con* 
stituent parts of the ray. 1865-72 Watts Diet. 

601 s.v. Light , These effects, lormerly known as lntleciion, 
and now called Diffraction. 

3. Geom. Change of curvature from convex to 
concave at a particular point on a curve ; the pom 
at which this takes place is called a point of in- 
flexion (or shortly an inflexion ) ; at such a point 
the moving tangent to the curve becomes stationary, 
the direction of its angular motion being changed, 
hence inflexion is also applied to such a stationary 
tangent itself, or to the analogous stationary oscu- 
lating plane {plane inflexion ) in a non-plane curve. 
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■ 1721 Bailey, Iti/J cction Point of a Curve is the Point 
where a Curve begins to bend back again a contrary Way. 
1743 E merson Fluxions 144 The Point of Inflexion or con- 
trary Flexure is that Point which separates the convex from 
the concave Part of the Curve. 1882 Minchin Uuipl. 
Kinemat . 100 Points on this circle are therefore points of 
inflexion on the roulettes to which they give rise ; and the 
circle is hence called the Circle of Inflexions. x886 A. G. 

' Greenhill Diff. «$- Integr. Calc . 240 At a point of inflexion 
the curve crosses the tangent. 

4. Gram. The modification of the form of a word 
' to express the different grammatical' relations into 
which it may enter ; including the declension of 
substantives, adjectives and pronouns, the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, the comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs (but some treat the last under Derivation 
or Word-formation). 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 297 The rules which are proper 
and peculiar to any one Language, .about the Inflexion of 
words, and the Government of cases. Ibid. 453 Varro . . 
doth not there design to give an account of the just number 
of words in the Latin, but only to shew the great variety [of 
words] which is made by the Inflexion and Composition of 
Verbs. 1876 Mason Eng. Grant, (ed. 21) 27 The process of 
forming the different cases of a noun is called inflection. 

b. concr. An inflected form of a word ; also, the 
inflexional suffix or element. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 21 Rules for all such Gram- 
matical Derivations and Inflexions. 1841 Elph instone 
Hist. hid. I. 277 It has_ now been demonstrated by means 
'of a comparison of the inflexions. 1871 Roby hat. Gram. 

II. xviii. 189 The Indicative mood contains no special in- 
flexions to distinguish it. 1874 Sweet Hist. Eng. Sounds 
"i6o Old English is the period of full inflections . . Middle 

English oflevelled inflections. .and Modern English of lost 
inflections. 1876 Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. 21) 29 This power 
of treating an inflected form or a complex phrase as though 
it were a single declinable word, and adding inflections to 
it, is very remarkable in English. 

5. Modulation of the voice; in speaking or sing- 
ing : a change in the pitch or tone of the voice. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.),The motion of his body and the inflec- 
tion of his voice. 1783 Blair Rhet. vi. I. 108 With regard 
to inflexions of voice, these are so natural, that, to some 
nations, it has appeared easier to express different ideas, by 
varying the tone with which they pronounced the same word, 

' than to contrive words for all their ideas. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Ulus. i. 59 It does neither so easily an d_ generally admit, nor 
■so variously introduce those accentual inflexions which they 
love to employ. 1839-40 W. Irving IVolfert’s R. (1855) 51 
Such melodious sounds and exquisite inflexions could only 
be produced by organs of the most delicate flexibility. x88o 
Grove Diet. Mus. II. 765/2 A series of Inflections usually 
described by modem writers as the ‘Gregorian Tones'. 
1883 F. M. PeaRd Contrail. I. 10 There was an inflection 
in her voice which suggested command. - . 

Hence Infle*xionless (inflectionless) a., void 
of inflexion or modulation. 

• 1878 J. A. H. Murray in Encycl. Brit. VIII. 398 The lan- 
' guage had at length reached the all but inflexionless state 
which it now presents. x888 Mrs. Spender Kept Secret 

III. xiii. 225 His voice was subdued and inflectionless. 
Inflexional, inflectional (infle-kjanal), a. 

[f. prec. + -Aii,] Pertaining to or characterized by 
grammatical inflexion. 

1832 J. C. Hare in Phitol. Museum \. 656 That dispo- 
sition . . to shorten inflexional terminations, i860 Farrar 
Orig. Lang. 185 note , Pott's formula for the morphological 
classification of languages was that they are ‘isolating’ 
‘agglutinative’, and ‘inflectional*.^ 1875 Whitney^ Life 
Lang. vi. 107 It does not Jose what it once possessed in the 
way of inflectional apparatus. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
V. xxv. 509 Had no Norman ever set foot on our shores, the 
inflexional Old-English would still have passed, sooner or 
later, into the non-inflexional modern English. 

' Hence Infle*xioiialIy (infle*ctionaUy) a dv. t in 
regard to inflexion. . .. 

1885 G. Baden-Powell in Contemp. Rev.* Oct, The Bush- 
man language is classed inflectionally with the Basque, 
Finn (etc.]. 

t Infle*xity. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. L. inflex -us 
inflected i--ity, after Flexity,] Of rays of light: 
The quality of being inflected : see Inflect v. 2 . 

1797 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXV1I. 360 We may, 
therefore, say that the rays of light differ jn degree of re- 
frangity, reflexity, and flexity, comprehending inflexityand 
deflexity. . . ' . 

Inflexive (iiifle'ksiv), aJ rare ~°. [f. L. in- 
flex-, ppl. stem of inflect ere to Inflect + -ive.] 
= Inflective. 1890 m Cent. Diet. 

+ Inflexivc, #. 2 Ohs. rare — *. [f. In- 3 + 

Flexive.] Not flexive ; inflexible. ' 

1616 Chapman Homer's Hymns, Mars* 35 And to beare 
safe, the burthen vndergone Of Foes inflexiue, and in- 
humane hates. 

t Infie*xure. Ohs. rare. [f. I„ infiex-, ppl. 
stem of inflect Ire, after Flex u be.] A bend, curve, 
or turn inwards : = Inflexion i b. 

8 Banister Hist . Man v. 74 Itlightlyobtainethaboue 
ower part of the splene certaine foldes, or inflexures. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 52 The contrivance 
of nature is singular in the opening and shutting of Binde- 
weeds, performed by five inflexures. 

t Inflict, ppl- a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. inflict-us, 
pa. pple. of infitgfre : see next.] Inflicted. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 182 b, Thou art . . free 
from all malediccyon and opprobry, inflycte to woman for 
‘ synne. 

Inflict (inflrkt), v . [f. L. inflict-, ppl. stem of 
inflTgfre to dash or strike (one thing on or against 
rmctEtr), to \rA\z\ (pomskvotot).} 


1 . irans. To lay on as a stroke, blow, or wound ; 
to impose as something that must be suffered or 
endured; to cause to be borne. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. j. 377 No paine they can inflict 
vpon him Will make him say, I mou’d him to those Armes. 
— Liter. 1630 Lasting shame On thee and thine this night 
I will inflict. 1596 Spenser F. Q.* vi. viii. 22 For revenge- 
ment of those wrongful! smarts.Which I to others did inflict 
afore. 16x1 Bible 2 Cor. ii. 6 This punishment, which was 
inflicted of many. x6sr Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. 153 
A penalty . . hath beep usually inflicted in the like cases. 
17x1 Light for Blind in soth Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 195 Tbo’ Cromwell bad been dead, yett justice was in- 
flicted on his corps. ?774 Goldsm. Nat*. Hist. (1776) VII. 
210 [The rattle-snake] inflicts its wound in a moment; then 
parts, and inflicts a second wound. _ 1863 Fr. A. Kemble 
Rest'd, in Georgia 42 Each driver is allowed to inflict a 
dozen lashes. 1873 V Ferguson Disc. 197 The suffering 
was not wantonly inflicted. 

b. To impose something unwelcome. (Often 
jocular.) 

1809 Byron Bards $ Rev. Argt., Wks. (1846) 422 note. 
Master Southey hAth inflicted three poems.. op the public. 
1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 129 In Prussia, where the 
order of the great Frederick suffices equally well to inflict 
a spouse and the bastinado 1 1875 Jowett Plato 1 . 51 Your 
father is pleased to inflict many lords and masters on you. 

2 . With inverted construction: To afflict, assail, 
trouble (a person) with something painful or dis- 
agreeable. (Now rare , and only in sense 1 b.) 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1890) II. 30 The wycked vil- 
laine inflicted her bodye with manifold wounds. 1608 
Shaks. Per. v. i. 6x The most Just gods For every graff 
would send a caterpillar, And so inflict [mod. edd. afflict] our 
province, 165a Cokaine tr. Calprenede s Cassandra 36 
Oroondates . . began to be deeply inflicted with it.. 1883 
Macm. Mag. XLVIII. 130 We should be inflicted with lej>s 
. .twaddle and useless verbosity. 

Hence Infli'cted ppl. a. ; Inflicting: vbl. $b. and 
ppl a. 

1508 Florio, InfJitto, stroken violently, inflicted., smitten 
against. 161 1 Ibid-, Inflittione, an infliction or inflicting. 
1631 Gouge God's Arroavs 1. § 1 The inflicting cause (of tlie 
plague] was the Lord. 165a S. S. Secretaries Stud. 202, 

I hope time wil,. weaken these inflictings. 1848 Bucklp.y 
Homer’s Iliad 267 His soul fled in haste through the in- 
flicted wound. 

Infli/ctable, [£ prec. + -able.] That can 
or may be inflicted. 

18x0 Bentham Packing (1 821)1 64 An offence called a con- 
tempt of Court, and the punishment inflictable for that 
offence. x8 88 Pall Mall G. 8 June 4/2 The smallest fine 
inflictable by law for the particular offence was 4 os. 

Inflrcter, -or. [f. as prec. + -er*, -or. 

Inflictor is according to the L. type from infiigere.\ 

One who inflicts, in senses of the vb. (Usually 
const, of the thing inflicted.) 

1605 Willet Hexafla Gen. 191 God the authour of all 
good things .. as also the inflicter of all such punishments. 
1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple (1702) 497 The Jews gener- 
ally did believe Satan was the Inflicter of all Diseases. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (iSrr) IV. 213 If it so please the all- 
gracious Inflictor. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xlvii, The 
inflicter of my wound. 189a Zangwill Big Bow Myst. 26 
How the inflictor of the wound got in or out. 

Infliction (jnfirkfhn). [ad. late L. infliction - 
cm, n. of action f. injhgere to Inflict; Cf.F. in- 
fliction (i486 in Godef. Comply.’] The action of 
inflicting (pain, punishment, annoyance, etc.) ; in 
quot. 1603, the fact of being inflicted. 

1534 More Comf* agst. Trib. ill. Wks. 1216/2 The terror 
and infticcion of intollerabie payne and torment. . 1603 
Shaks. Meas.for M. 1. iii. 28 Our Decrees, Dead to inflic- 
tion, to themselues are dead. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. it. 
xxviii. 163 In declared Hostility, all infliction of evill is 
lawful!. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 19 The infliction of 
such exemplary punishment, x 83* Lewis Use <5" Ab. Pol. 
Terms i. 17 To punish-, by the infliction of pain. 

b. An instance of this; something inflicted, as 
pain, punishment, etc., or in weaker sense, an 
annoyance, a nuisance, a * visitation \ 

1586 Marlowe i st Pt. Tamburl. v. ii. Our expressless ! 
bann’d inflictions. 1665 Boyle Occas. Red. (1848) 58 Dis- ' 
tress'd by such Persecutions, as seem jo be Divine Inflic- 
tions. 1834 Hr. Martineau Farrers ii. 21 He was aware 
that few inflictions could be so dreadful to his father. X870 
-Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. x. 2x3 What an infliction he 
must be ! 

Inflictive (inflrktiv), a. [f. L. type *tnfUctIv - 
us (cf. F. infliclif, -ive, Cotgr. 1611), f. ppl. stem 
of inflig-Zrc : see - ive.] Tending to inflict; per- 
taining to infliction. 

16x1 Cotgr., Inflict if, .. inflictiue, inflicting; or, of pro- 
perty to inflict. 1643 Herle A nsw. Feme 36 Not have they 
any inflictive power on his person. 1753 Hekvey pia/.l . 10 
(Jod.) This will be still more inflictive to an ingenuous 
mind. X779 Whitehead Ode his Majesty's * Birth-day, 
Like her own oak . • Ev’n from the steel’s inflictive sting. 
New force she gains. 1831 Moore Poet . IVks. II. 339 
Without the aid Of that inflictive process, tuning. 

Infloofl (infln'd), v. [f. In- ! or e + Flood v.] 
inlr. To flow in, to enter as a flood. Hence In- 
floo’dine vbl. sb. 

1855 Singleton Virgil 1 . 119 The Sea Venting its choler 
in prodigious roars,W here doth the Julian billow boomafar. 
The deep in-flooding. *835 Stevenson Pr. Otto m. i. (1895) 
215 She. .saw far before her the silent mfloodingof the day. 

Inflorescence (inflore*sens). Hot. [ad. mod. 

L. inflorescentia (Linnceus), f. L. infibres cere to 
come- into flower: see In - 2 and Florescence. 

, Cf. F. inforescettce (1792 ta Hatz.-Dauru).] 


. 1. The mode in which the flowers of a plant 
are arranged in relation to the axis and to each 
other; the flowering’ system. 

1760 J. Lee lutrod. Sot. (1765) 2x7 Inflorescence is the 
manner in which the Flowers are fastened to the Plant 
by the Peduncle. Ibid. 224 Inflorescence affords the 
truest, and in most Genera the most elegant Distinction. 
*794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xix. 272. 1830 Lind ley 

Nat. Syst. Bot. 134 Flowers often with a centrifugal in* 
florescence. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. i. vfi. 82 It is con- 
venient to speak of the Flowering System, or mode of 
arrangement^ of the flowers of plants, as the Inflorescence. 
x88_o Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6)141 It florescence, a term 
which would Jiterally denote che time otflower-bearing, was 
applied by Linnaus to the mode, that is, to the disposition 
of blossoms on the axis and as respects their arrangement 
with regard to each other. Anthotaxy. .is a better term. 

b. The collective flower or blossom of a plant. 

. 1851 Beck's Florist 128 There they produce their brilliant 
inflorescence amid a variety of Passion-flowers, Bromelias, 
and Ferns. 1854 Hooker Hitnal. Jrnls. I. ii. 52 In mass, 
the inflorescence resembles sheets of flame. 1857 Henfrey 
Bot. § iis.The solitary flower, or the connected system of 
flowers arising from one point, is called the inflorescence. 
1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vii, There are few objects of 
more exquisite,. beauty than this inflorescence. 

2. The process of flowering or coming into flower; 
blossoming. AIso^: 

1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 271/2 No leaves during 
inflorescence. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
I. 35B Early flowering grasses .. at their period of inflores- 
cence. 1885 O. W. Holmes in Century Mag. XXX. 488 
Those who are just coming into their time of inflorescence. 
Inflow (i’nfluu), sh. [f. In adv. 1 1 d 4 * Flow sh. ] ] 
The TtfAiou ot ftixt of flowing in ; Ihnt which flows 
in ; = Influx, lit. and fig, 

1839 Bailey Pest us xix. 1x852) 292 In the belief that 
through them came Vast spiritual inflow. 1865 Corah. 
Mag. Aug. 182 A door is opened . . to the inflow of much 
solid gain. 1865 Reader 11 Feb. 161/3 The extraordinary 
inflow of Europeans, Americans and Chinese. 1875 Lvell 
Princ. Geol. I. n, xx. 498 In the depths of the Straits.. it is 
less interfered with. . by the surface inflow. x88x P. Brooks 
Candle of Lord 225 Tell me , .. the real nature of your 
friend's influence, the inflow of his life on yours. 1807 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. III. 746 The blood must be maintained at 
a normal standard by a regular inflow of nutritive material. 

atirib. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 390 Securely 
tying the rubber pipe.. to the reservoir inflow pipe. 

Inflow (niflju-), v. [f. In- 1 + Flow v.] 

+ 1 . inlr. Astrol. To flow in; to exert astral 
influence ; = Influe v. Ohs. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 93 Either the stars doe inflow 
and imprest .. or not. <1x670 Hacket Abp. Williams n. 
(1692) 150 The vertue of such and such a star, .they hold to 
be propitious, in-flowing into the life and death of men. 

2. To flow in. 

1882 H. Scott 'Rvuucnxi Logic % Life (1884)204 The forces 
set loose by that Divine affection unceasingly inflow, inrush, 
invigorate. 

f 3. Irans. To cause to flow in. Ohs. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. (1830) 70 What is the meaning of 
these words, The first cause does not necessarily inflow any 
thing into the second. 

Hence + Inflowed ppl. a., that has flowed in. 

1676 )V is em an Chirurg. Treat. 1. iii. x6 Either of these 
(prescriptions] . . will .. dry up the inflowed Humour. 

Inflowering (inflau«Tig). [f. In- 2 4- F lower 
v, + -ing after F. enfiettrageJ] A process whereby 
the aroma of flowers is extracted, the essential oils 
being absorbed in fixed oils and fatty substances. 

1885 Piesse in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 526/2 Certain flowers 
.. do not yield their attars by distillation .. In these cases 
the odours are secured by the processes of inflowering (en- 
fleurage), or by maceration. 

Inflowing’ (i - nfH"fig), vbl. sb. [In adv. n c.] 
The action or fact of flowing in ; inflow, influx. 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 198 The inflowynge of this 
fiowde. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 53 The soule is 
of the essence of God, or a secrete inflowing of Godhead. 
1842 R. M. M*Cheyne in Ment. (1878) 402 The engrafting 
of the branch is good, the inflowing of the sap good, but 
the fruit is the end in view. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xx. 
345 Yet this inflowing does not take the shape of a due 
north u’ind. 

I'nflowing’,///.a. [In adv. 1 1 a.] That flows in. 

x6ix Florio, Irtfruente, influent, inflowing. 1840 Clough 
Amours de Voy. v. 4 A city that fringes the curve of the 
inflowing waters. 185578 Maury Rhys, Geog, |v. § 231 The 
circle or inflowing air is gradually enlarged. 1871 Daily 
News 13 Sept., Researches . . made into the inflowing and 
outflowing currents of the Baltic and the Mediterranean. 

J- I-nfiuct. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. In- - + L .flttclus 
flowing, flow, flood : after influfre to flow in.] «= 
Influx ; inflow. 

1675 Baxter Cath . Thcol. 1.11.8 No habits immutably fix 
without the Induct of the Holy Ghost. 

t Infl-Tte, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. in/lucr 
c. in Godef.), ad. L. injlticre to flow' in : see 
Influence.] inlr. To shed astral influence: 

= Inflow v. i. 

,541 R. Copland Guy dsn's Quest. Chirurg.. I.nzares 
Q ij b. Some constellacion that influed equally vpon a tyn- 
red, and specyally on them that dwelt togyder. 

Hence j* Imfluingr vbl. sb.=* Influence 2. 
a tGtS Sylvester Jed Triumph, tv. ,51 Can.t thou restrain 
the pleasant influina Of Pleiades the ushers of the spring ? 

Influence (i-nfl/rens), sb. [a. I. influence 
( 13 th c. in Hatz.-Dann.) emanation from the stars 
(also inflow of water ; affluence) = Pr. and Sp. in- 
flueacia , It, influent, late or med.L. influentia 



rCTFLUElfCE. 

f. L. influent- em, pr. pple. of influere to flow in. 
The astrological sense (corresp. to late L. influxus 
(stellarum) * astral influence 4th c. in Firmicus) 
was common in med.L. : cf. Pico di Mirandola 
adv. Astrologos iii. 5. Sense 4 was already esta- 
blished in Scholastic Lat. : Aquinas {V1260) has 
influcntia causa (Prof. Bywater).] 

•fl. The action pr fact of flowing in; inflowing, 
inflow, influx : said of the action of water and 
other fluids, and of immaterial things conceived 
of as flowing in. Also cotter, flowing matter. Obs. 

1546 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 2S At suche tymes as the 
Inhabitantes of the sam town cannot com to the paroche 
church for the Influence of water when the water here is 
bigge. 1577-87 Harrison England in Holinsheds Citron. I. 
77 The Towie . . taketh in the influences of diverse waters 
in one chanell. 1655 E. Terry Voy.E Ind. 98 In the ., 
branches of those Trees they make incisions .. under which 
they hang Pots . . to preserve the influence which issues out 
of them in a large quantity in the night-season. 1677 Hale 
Print. Grig. Man. H. iv. 158 The Phantasie. .of Man, which 
is various, according to those various Temperaments that 
have ingredience and influence into him. _ 1701 Eng. Thco - 
Phrast . 250 The sources of Conquests like those of great 
Rivers are generally obscure, until their streams increasing 
by the influence of others, make mighty inundations. 

2 . spec, in Astrol. The supposed flowing or stream- 
ing from the stars or heavens of an etherial fluid 
acting upon the character and destiny of men, and 
affecting sublunary things generally. In later times 
gradually viewed less literally, as an exercise of 
power or 'virtue’, or of an occult force, and in 
late use chiefly a poetical or humorous reflex of 
earlier notions. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 569 (618) O, Influences of pise 
heuenes hye. Soth is hat vnder god ye ben oure hierdes. 
139S Trevisa Barth. De P. A\ xvi. lxxv. .Tollem. MS.), 
Stones'beb diuerse in virtu and in kynde; also influence of 
heauen comeh into h«r place, and prentejj perin effectes 
perof. c 1430 Lydg. Compi. ill. Knt. 630 O goddesse im- 
mortal! . . do thy diligence, To let the streames of thine 
influence Descend down. 1483 Caxton Cato Evb, The 
synne whyche I haue doon ageynst myn owne wylle and by 
the influence of the pianette on whiche I am borne. 1490 
— Eneydos xxiv._ 80 The sterres. .by their conjunctions and 
moeuynge and influences celestyalle, that sygnyfye and 
■denounce the dysposycion secret of the deuine pruuydence. 
1555 Eden Decades 94 In the nyght, the mone and other 
•collide pianettes : but in the daye the soone and other hotte 
pianettes doo chiefely exercise theyr influence. 1560 Bible 
{Genev.) y^xxxviii.31 Canst thou restraine [1611 bind] the 
sweete influences! R. F. the cluster] of the Pleiades? [Coverd. 
Hast thou brought ye vij starres together ?J 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. yiii. 42 What end! starre On you hath frownd, and 
pourd his influence bad? 1602 Shaks. Ham. u L 119. 
3610 — Temp. 1. ii. 182. 1625 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 
51 1 The Astrologers call the euill Influences of the Starrs, 
EuiH Aspects. 1658 Earl Monmouth tr. Partita's Wars 
of Cyprus 199 This maligne influence bf the Heavens. 
2667 -Milton P. L. vti. 375 The Pleiades before him danc’d, 
Shedding sweet influence. 1704 Steele Lying Lover 11. 
(1747) 40 The Sun to me shed Influence in vain. 2752 
Burke Corr. (1844) I. 27 They say the sun sends down much 
the same influences whenever be comes into the same signs. 
2813 Shelley (7. Mob 1. 1x4 Stars ! Your balmiest influence 
shed ! 1887 Ruskin Pneterita II. xi. 391 One of the leaden 
influences on me of the planet Saturn. . 

b. transf. The exercise of personal power by 
human, beings, .figured as something of the same 
nature as astral influence. Now only poet . 

2439 Lydg. Lyfe St. Alton (1534) A ij, I stande in hope 
his influence shall shyne My tremblyng penne by grace to 
enlumyne. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. (Percy Soc.) 23, 
I set my mynde wyth percyng influence To lerne her sci- 
ence, the fyrst famous arte. 2591 Shaks. Two Gent. in. i. 
“283 If I be not by her faire influence Foster’d, illumin’d, 
cherish’d, kept aliue. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) Ep. 
Ded. f iij, To eclipse your Gracious aspect and influence 
unto our Church and State. 2632 Milton L' Allegro 122 
Store of ladies, whose bright eyes Rain influence, and judge 
the prize. 2673 Grew Altai. Roots Ded., The Vintage of 
the whole, will depend much upon the continued Influence 
of your Beams. 2805 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves II. 226 The 
truly great Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence. 

+ c. Disposition; nature, or temperament, as held 
to be the result of astral influence. Obs. 

14.. Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 53 Charbonclys^ ..Shewe 
in darknesse lyght-.By ther natural heuenly influence. 
2601 R. Johnson Kingd.fi Commas. (1603) 6o, Germans and 
Bohemians, nations by influence heavie, slowe. 2647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. Jvi. (1739) 102 And yet . . they 
were not always of such sad influence, but had their Ittcida 
intervalla. 2663 Gerbier Counsel Cvb, Neither is It 
naturall to ah those, which are born under one Constella- 
tion, to have like Influences. 

f 3 . The inflowing, immission, or infusion (into 
a person or thing) of any kind of divine, spiritual, 
moral, immaterial, or secret power or principle; 
that which thus flows in or is infnsed. Obs. (Pass- 
ing into 4 or 5.) 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 16 Wateris-.Oute 
of wellis of oure Saviour, Wiche have vertu to curen alle 
langueres, Be influence of her greteswettness. 1494 Fabvan 
Citron. 11. xxxi. 24 They thought y* Juno that Goddesse, 
had by her influence, gyuen that grace vnto.y* Ganders. 
* 53 * More Con/ut. Tinaale Wlcs. 387/t, I think that god 
gaue an influence of his power into that plaster, wherby he 
cured hys yieo. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § 5 God 
hath his influence into the very essence of all things ..All 
things are therefore partakers of God, they are his offspring, 
iis influence is. in them. 2611 Bible Wisd. vji. 25 She is 
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the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence flowing 
from the glory of the Almighty. 2623 AiLesbury Scmt. 
(1624) 1 The vnknowne God, whose influence to all his 
Creatures was made knowne by the Poet. 1667 Milton P. 
L. v. 695 So spake the false Arch-Angel, and infus’d Bad 
influence into th’ unwarie brest Of his Associate. 1677 
-Hale Print. Orig. Man. I. v. 21 r An eternal Creation of 
them by Almighty God, and an unintermitted Influence 
from him to support them. 

4 . The exertion of action of which the operation 
is unseen or insensible (or perceptible only in its 
effects), by one person or thing upon another ; the 
action thus exercised. Orig. const, into (cf. 3) ; now 
on, upon , in. Undue influence : see Undue. 

Physical IttJInence (mod.L. itijluxns physicus), the direct 
action of matter upon mind, and mind upon matter, as a 
doctrine of metaphysics : seequot. 1836-7. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L.x. ii. 869 A gibing spirit, Whose in- 
fluence is. begot of that loose grace, Which shallow laughing 
hearers glue to fooles. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n.xxiii. 

§ 3 The wisdom of conversation .. hath .. an influence also 
into business and government. 2628 T. Spencer Logick 
36 A Physicall operation is a reall influence into the effect. 
1646 J. H^ll Horx Vac. 177 Examples of Great ones., have 
..a great influence on manners. 2672 Temple Ess., Orig. 

Nat. Govt. Misc. • (x68i) 45 -The. Nature of Man seems 
to be . . varied . . by the force and influence of the several 
climates where they are bom and bred. . 2680 H. Dodwell 
Two Lett. Advice (1691) 166 The^main design of those 
Sciences, and their influence in Divinity, *725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 272 The reason . .why the magnetic 
influence directs to the poles. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 
.141 r 3 Before they haa .much influence on my thoughts. 
2823 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. ’125 Heat has powerful 
influence also on animated nature, both vegetable and 
animal. 2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Lecf. Mctaph. xvi. (1859) 
I. 306 The fourth hypothesis is that of Physical Influence 
Xlnfluxus Physicus). On this doctrine, external objects 
affect our senses, and the. organic motion they determine is 
communicated to the brain. The brain acts upon the soul, 
and the soul has an idea, — a perception. *8*5 M'Culloch 
Taxation 1. ii. (1852) 85 The land tax would .. have com- 
paratively little influence in preventing or retarding, im- 
provements. 2863 H. Cox Instit. 1. viti. 1x6 The offence of 
undue influence.. includes the use of force, or threatening 
any damage or loss, or practising any intimidation against 
a voter. 2876 Mozley Uttiv . Serin, xiii. (1877) 237 The 
Ephesian crowd that shouted ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians’, was under the influence of. a religious. zeal. 
1879 Lubbock Sci. Led. ii. 31 Neither plants nor insects 
would be_ what they are, but for the influence which each 
has exercised on the other. 

+ b- Bearing, relation. (Const* into.) Obs. 

1672 Evelyn Corr. 27 Sept., I would . . be glad to know, 
what light your Lordship can give me out of the letters 
and dispatches of my Lord Holies,' Mr. Coventrie, and 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, which- have all of them an influence into 
that affaire. 

5 . The capacity or faculty of producing effects 
by insensible or invisible means, without the em- 
ployment of material force, or the exercise of formal 
authority ; ascendancy of a person or social group ; 
moral power over or with a person ; ascendancy, 
sway, control, or authority, not formally or overtly 
expressed. 

2652 Heylin Cosmogr.' iv. 213 It is probable.. that those 
of New England .. were of like influence also amongst the 
Natives; ' 2769 Robertson Chas. V, vi. Wks. 1826 IV. 217 
The vast influence which the order of Jesuits acquired. 
2771 Junius Lett. xlv. 243 The influence of the crown 
naturally makes a septenntal parliament dependent. 1775 
Johnson Journ. West. 1 st., Ostig 202 The laird . . cannot 
extend his personal influence to all his tenants. 1786 Burke 
Art. Hastings Wks. 2842 II. i4o_Engaging» .that no British 
influence shall be employed within his dominions. 1B14 
•Jane Austen Mans/'. Park xiii. (1846) 90 She has no in- 
fluence with .. my sisters that could be of any use. 2888 
Bryce Anier. Ccrnimv, III. lxxxviii. 177 This position 
gave him a vast amount of * influence * which he continued 
to use for his own advantage. 2898 Lucard in Daily News 
7 Mar. 7/2 When the partition of Africa began in and sub- 
sequent to 1885, the hitherto unknown principle of spheres 
of influence was introduced into international custom in 
order to avoid dangerous complications between European 
•nations. Mod. He owed his position to influence, hot to 
merit. Have you any influence with any of the electors ? 

6. A thing (or person) that exercises action or 
power of a non-material or unexpressed kind. 

7736 Butler Anal. it. viL Wks. 2874 I. 260 These preju- 
dices .. are to be considered as influences of a like kind to 
enthusiasm. _ 2873 Hamerton Jntell. Life (1876) 23 
Musical studies, the most powerful of softening influences. 
1888 W. D. Lighthall Yng. Seigneur 9 He was an in- 
fluence in the Dominion Legislature.* 

7. Eltclr. = Induction io. 

[1767 Priestley Hist. Electricity 247 The electric fluid, 
when # there is a redundancy of it in any bod}’, repels the 
electric fluid in any other body, when they are brought 
within the sphere of each other’s influence.] *870 Tyndall 
Led. Eledr. 24 This forcible separation of the two fluids of 
a neutral conductor, by the mere proximity of an electrified 
body, is called electric tndudion. Bodies in this state are 
also said to be electrified by influence. 2883 E. Atkinson 
tr. Mascart Jo utcr l 1 s Eleclr. Magn. § 301 I. 2B9 This 
is magnetisation by influence, or induced magnetisation. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as influence-rich adj.; in- 
fluence machine (E/cclr.), an induction-machine. 

2850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxx, Influence-rich to soothe 
and save. 2889 Anthony's Photogr. BulL II. 286 An in- | 
stantaneous photograph, taken, .by a spark from a Holtz or 
other influence machine 2890 Pall-Mall G. 16 July ^/x 
Mr. Wimshurst, the inventor of the influence machine. 

Influence (i*nflr/ens), v. [f. prec. CL. mod. 
F. influencer (1 792 in Hatz.-Darm.).J • ^ 


INFIiUENCIVE. 

1 . trans. To exert influence upon, to affect by 
influence, a. To affect the mind or action of; to 
move or induce by influence ; sometimes esp. to 
move by improper or undue influence. (Often with 
advb. extension, defining the nature or object of the 
influence.) 

2658 Cromwell Sp. 25 Jan. In Carlyle, He [the Pope] in- 
fluences all the Bowers, all the ’Princes of Europe to this 
very thing. 2676 Newton in Rigaud. Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 
II. 385 As if I influenced the press in what concerns Mr. 
Linus and me. 1 zytz Addison Sped \ No. 357 ? 9 The Re- 
presentation .. is wonderfully contriv’d to influence the 
Reader with Pity and Compassion. . 2816 A. C. Hutchison* 
Prad. Obs. Surg. (2826) 310 The veryjittle prospect, .of any 
termination to hostilities .. certainly influenced the men to 
desert in greater numbers.' 2853 J- H. N ewman Hisi. Sk. 
(1876) II. ii. ii. 250 In his political course he was more or 
less influenced by a sense of duty. 1856 Sir B. Broke 
Psychol. Inq. I. hi. 94 As the brain may influence the mind, 
so may the mind influence the brain. 2883 Froude Short 
Stud. IV. 1. iv. 51 Could he see the pope in person, he 
•thought that he could influence him. 2883 C. J. Wills 
•Mod. Persia 180 In the opinion of judges, whose fiat is 
•possibly influenced. 2891 E. W. Bemis in Chautauquan 
605 (Funk) Expenditures to * influence 1 city council. ’ 

. ' b. To affect the condition of, to have an effect on. 

2662 Glanvill Vdn. Dogm. xiii. 225 The Senses, Phancy, 
and what we call Reason it self, being thus influenc’d by 
'the Bodies temperament, and little better then indications of 
it. 2704 Newton Optics (J.), These experiments.. are not 
influenced by the weight or pressure of the atmosphere. 
^17x5 Burnet Own Time (1823) \. 448 This natural heat 
Is influenced by frequent excesses in drinking. 2768 Steks'E 
Sent. Journ. (1775) I. 6 ( The Monk i.), The same causes., 
which influence the tides themselves. 2832 G. R. Porter 
Porcelain .5- Gl. xii. 267 The specific gravity of glass is in- 
fluenced by the degree of heat to which it has been exposed 
during its vitrification. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. 
Introa. (1862) 20 The Sovereign can influence the conduct 
of public aflfairs. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 12 Being less 
influenced by the atmospheric resistance. • 

2 . * inir. To exert influence ; to work influentially 
on, upon a person or thiug (obs.). Now only as an 
absol. use of 1 a. 

2670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 34 A thing that .. infects the 
whole life, and influences upon most actions. 2675 Sharp 
Wks. (1754) I. ii. 41 It [religion] influenceth upon us, in 
order to the making us more useful. 2755 J^Shebbeare 
Lydia (1769) II. 83 So little did the virtues of his mother .. 
influence on his mind and behaviour. 2756 Foote Eng.fr. 
Paris ii.’ Wks. 1799 1. 1x8 Canst thou, .suppose thy frippery 
dress .. could influence beyond the borders of a brothel? 
2897 Daily News 21 June 2/7 The Queen no longer rules; 
but she influences. , # 

+ 3 . trails. To cause to flow in ; to infuse, inspire, 
instil. Obs. 

# 2691 tr. Em Hi an nds Observ. 3x7 The Clergy.. in Revenge 
influence a double Corruption upon the Seculars. 2701 m 
N. Jersey Archives (1881) II. 378 The long Expenence.. 
had of the Justice and Veracity of ColL Hamilton, ought to 
have influenced a Beliefe of what he related to Us. J7°S 
In W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. .105, 1 cannot 
but be ashamed., that the Gospel should have influenced no 
'better principles into your hearts. 

- Hence Influenced, Influencing ppl adjs . 

2709 Mrs. D. Manley Secret Mem. (1736! IV. 244 His 
Almighty influencing Spirit. '2718 Prior Power 667 by 
whose kind power and influencing care The various creatures 
move, and live, and are. . 1818 Comuvrr Pot. Reg. XXXIIl 
' 99 To shew what a set of influenced and insignificant things 
• now have the power to ruin and enslave us. 2B50 Daubehy 
A tom. The. ix. (ed. 2) 320 An ample margin seems to be still 
-left for other influencing causes. 

Influence able (i-nfir/ensab’l), a. [f. prec. + 
•able.} " Capable of being influenced. 

1859 Life Eben Henderson iv. -oo Al! hearts are influence- 
able from aboveJ . 

Influencer (i*nfl«ens3i). [f. as prec. + -er*.J 
One who or that which influences. 

2664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 473 The head and influencer of 
the whole Church. 2775 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
(1889) II. 103 Known as the chief influencer of her conduct. 
■2826 E. - Irving Babylon I. iv. 309 The chief and sovereign 
influenCers of the destinies of men. a 2866 J. Grote Exam. 
Utilit. Philos, x. (1870) 167 Honour is one of the most 
powerful influences of human nature. 

f Influenciary. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. in- 
fluent i a Influence + -art*.] . One who or that 
y which* possesses or exercises influence. 

: 2659 H. More Immort. Soul 1. xiii. (1662) 51 The other 
Influenciaries hold the same power of the Heavens as these. 
Influencing (i'nflr/ensig), vbl. sb. [f. Influ- 
ence v. + -ing L] The action of the verb IN’ 
fluence ; exertion of influence. 

*754 P* H. Hibemiadi. 5 The Horrors of Oppression- * 
uninterruptedly defeat all influencing of the Climate. 
Southey K chain a xvni, x, Though all other things p ere 
subject to the starry influencings. 2886 Dovvden Shelley *• 
533 Its [* Alastor’s 1 influencings upon us are like those 0 
tne autumnal wind. ' 

Inflnencive (rnfh/ensiv), a. iare. Also -sive. 
[irreg. f. Influence v. or L; influeiis pr. pp^ e - + 
-ive : app. due to Coleridge.) Having the quality 
of influencing; influential. 

2809 Coleridge Ess., Own Times (1850) 616' Many of the 
most distinguished and influencive of the patriotic P a r,^ 
were zealous Catholics, Ibid. 643 A widely influensi' 
Morning Paper. 2820 — Lett., Convcrs. etc. 1. Let. xv. i $7 
Savagely as I have been Injured by one of the two infiueii* 
sive Reviews. 2842 Sara Coleridge Mem. % Lett, ,1. 359 
She was a most impressive influencive person. 28^7 ChoaTC 
Eloq : Rcvol. Periods in Ad dr. (1878) i63 How influencive 
and inevitable the sympathy. 



IttFLUENCY. 

tl'nfltiency. Obs. rare. [ad. med influen- 
tial see Influence and -ekcyJ = Influence sb. 

1641 French Distill, vi. (1651) 177 That dark body.. that 
is interposed betwixt the philosophicall Sunne and Moone, 
and keeps off the influencies of the one from the other. 
Ibid. 189 Crude gold is . . most fit to receive the influencies 
of the Sun- 

Influent (i*nfl«ent), a. (sb.) [ad. L. influent - 
cm, pres. pple. of inflticre to flow in: cf. F. in- 
fluent (16th c. in Godef. Compl.).’] 

- 1 . Flowing in (in early use in astrological sense). 
1471 Ritley Comp. Akh. Ep. iii. in Ashm. (1652) 114 
Phebus it smiteth with his Heate influent. 1513 Douglas 
jEtteis xir. Prol. 42 [The sun] Defundand fra hys sege 
etheriall Glaid influent aspectis celicall. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 1x3 By [wearing] them the afflicted 
place receiveth a double relief ; first, it resisteth the influent 
humors. 1635 He.ywood Hierarch . v. 274 Stars, luminous 
and cleare. .full'of influent vertue. *1x705 Ray Creation 11. 
(1714) 277 The refluent Blood . . is a Pondus to the influent 
Blood. a xBoo Cowper tr. Miltons Elegies i. 9 Where 
Thames, with influent tide, My native city laves. X883 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 713/2 One of the influent streams, 
b. transf. and fig. 

c 1445 Lydg. Testament in Min. Poems (1840) 241 , 1 now 
purpoose, by thy grace influent, To write a tretys. CX485 
Digby Myst. (1882) 111. xoo6 pc bey and nobyll Inflventt 
grace of .. Iesus. 1739 J. Huxham Fevers ii. (1750) 26 
The Constitution of the Solids and Fluids . . may.be so far 
depressed as to bring on the low Influent, or slow nervous 
Fever. 1839 Bailey Festusxix. (1852) 277 Born Of effluent 
or influent Deity. 1890 J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ I. 
331 Living through God’s influent life. 

•f 2 . Exercising celestial or astral influence or 
occult power. Obs . 

1430*40 Lydg. Bochas ix. Envoye, An heuenli signe bi In* 
fluent pourueiaunce Sent from aboue to shewe Edwardis riht. 
1613 Heywood Bras. Age Wks, 1874 III. 217 If the Moones 
spheare can any helpe infuse, Or any influent Starre. 16x5 
Chapman Odyss. Ep. Ded. 46 As th* influent stone .. Lifts 
high the. heavy iron. 1856 Mrs. Browning Avr. Leigh 1. 
625 Multitudinous mountains.. panting from their full deep 
hearts Beneath the influent heavens. 

' f 3 . Exercising (mental, moral, or physical) in- 
fluence on, upon ; influential. Obs. 

163a Lithgow Trav. 89 So tumultuous were the disordered 
Souldiers, - and the occasions of revenge and quarrellings so 
influent. 1654 \V. Mountague Devout Ess. n. ix. § 2. 174 
[Humility] is more operative and influent upon others, 
then any other vertue. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vm. iii. § 6, 
X finde no office., assigned unto Dr. Cox .. who was vertually 
influent upon all. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kotvrj Def. 
xiii. 178 The old may have the same effects influent on our 
times. ^ 

B. sb. A river or stream which flows into, an- 
other or into a lake ; a tribntaiy, an affluent. 

. 1859 R. F. Burton Ccnlr. A/r. in 7 ml. Geog.Soc. XXIX. 
xi6 The Rurauma river . .a southern influent or a bifurcation 
Of the Mukondokwa. x88r Acadeiuy 21 May 366/3 One of 
(he largest influents of the Zambesi. 

Influential (infltfe*njal), a. (sb.) [f. med.L. 

influentia Influence + -al.] 
fl ..Astrol. Possessing or exercising the influence 
formerly attributed to the stars ; of,- pertaining to, 
or of the nature of astral ‘ influence \ Obs. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. biijb, Mans body, and all other 
Elementall bodies, are altered, disposed, ordred . . by the 
Influential! working of the Sunne, Mone, and the other 
Starres and Planets. 1648 J enkyn Blind Guide i. 14 Shin- 
ing not Uke a sweetly influentiall star, but flashing like an 
angry bloody Comet. _ 165* Gaule Magastrom, xyj Poten- 
tial! influxes, influentiall proclivities, seminall dispositions. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, it. 99 Atmosphaerical Air., is 
a mixt Body of Luminous and Magnetical Effluviums, 
powdred with the influential Atoms of Heaven from above. 

. + b. transf Exercising, caused by, or of the 
nature of supernatural or spiritual influence ; work- 
ing- by mysterious or hidden processes. Obs. 

. 1643 T. Case 3 Semi. (1644) 32 The more full and sweet 
influent jail manifestations of his [God’s] presence among 
them, at 71 1 Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 23 
Hts Unction's influential Force. 1745 W. Thompson Sick- 
ness 11. 652 Thy influential vigour reinspires This feeble frame. 

2 . Having or exerting influence, power, or effect. 
Const, on ; f formerly unto, upon , to, towards , of. 

1655 S. Ashe Fun. Sernt. xB th Jutte 28 The whole City, 
unto which be was profitably influential]. 1655 ^2 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. (1669) 336/1 It seems to be superadded as a 
general! Duty influentiall upon all the pieces [of armour] 
fore-named, a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (1687) 140 
Hurtful ePrours, influential on practice. 1679 Jenison 
Popish Plot 13, I was willing so far to consult their safety, 
as not to be influential to their prejudice, by any act of 
mine. 1720 Welton Suffer. Son 0/ God I. xi. 779 The Dis- 
position of our Hearts being.. Influential towards the Bent 
and Bias of our Judgments. 1757-8 Herald II. xxii. 97 All 
the qualities, .should be blended together in our minds and 
hearts, and made influential of our opinions and practices. 
1892 Jas. Brown Serin. 163 A motive influential on life. 

3 . Having, possessing, or characterized by great 
influence or power powerful. - a. Of persons. 

a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 550 He wasof such an ouer- 
ruling Genius, .as enabled him to be very influential among 
the Citisens. 1787 A. Hamilton Wks. (ir886) VII. 14 Fay, 
and Ira Allen, two of the most influential individuals in that 
country. ' 1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 170 The 
large and influential portion of the English nation. 1833 
Coleridge Table-t. 8 Apr., He {Burke) would have been 
more influential if he had less surpassed his contemporaries. 
1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xvii. 348 Grey’s family con- 
nections were numerous and influential. 

. b. Of things. . • . ■ 

<a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 518 So influential are Faction 
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and Prejudice, in Matters of Justice. 1757-8 Herald I. viii. 
121 More ceremony, and a greater regard for forms .. are . . 
influential principles in every' other kingdom of Europe. 1833 
Herschel Astron. iii. in Any error whkh may affect the 
astronomical determination of a star’s altitude will be espe- 
cially influential. ^ 1852 H. Spencer Ess., Phil. Style (1891) 
II. 334 However influential the precepts thus dogmatically 
expressed, they would be much more influential if reduced 
to c something like scientific ordination, i860 Mill Repr. 
Goad. (1865) 6/1 To make these various elements of power 
politically influential, they must be organized. 

absol. 1830 West tn. Rev. XII. 201 Mr. Moore’s general 
system of acquiescence with the influential in all its forms. 
4. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or working 
by influence, rare. 

1795 Coleridge PloiDisccv. 28 Nov. 43 The Liberty of 
the Press (a power resident in the people) gives us an in- 
fluential sovereignty. 

B. sb. An influential person, rare. 

1831 West »t. Rev. XV. 224 Comparison .. between the 
fashionables of England and the influentials in France. 

Influentiallty (-Ji|Se-lIti). rare. [f. prec. + 
JTV.] The quality of being influential ; an instance 
or example of this ; concr. an influential personage. 

X840 Carlyle Heroes y i. (1872} 206 Keep your red-tape 
clerks, your influentialities, yourimportant businesses. 1848 
W. E. Forster in Wemyss Reid Life (1888) I. 239 No in- 
fluentiality likes to give tickets over the mob. 

Influentially (inflae-nfali), adv. ff. as prec. 

+ -LY 2 .] 

+ 1 . Astrol. AVith astral or stellar influence. Obs. 
1652 Gaule Magastrom. qj Why the starres should be 
more notable for influentially operating and efficaciously 
inclining at the point of the edition, parturition, or birth. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. in. § 3 Look upon opinions 
as thou doest upon the moon .. Embrace not the opacous 
and blind side of Opinions, but that which looks most Lu- 
ciferously and influentially unto Goodness. 

2. In the -way of influence ; in such a way as to 
exercise or exert influence. 

_ 1670 Penn Case Lib. Coitsc. 28^ Plenty .. will be converted 
into Poverty by the Destruction of so many thousand 
Families .. and that not only to the Sufferers, but influen- 
tially to all the rest. x8zx Examiner 706/1 His temper %vas 
practically and influentially Norman. 1841 Myers Cath. 
Tit. in. § 36. 132 The Revelation .. is such that its sum 
and substance may be influentially conveyed to men in any 
language under heaven. 

3. By persons of influence. 

1870 Daily News 9 Sept. 2 The following gentlemen have 
been influentially invited to allow themselves to be put in 
nomination. 

4. Electricity. By induction : cf. Influence sb. 7 . 

1792 Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 233 During this time, the rod 

was only electrified with its own electricity, or what has 
been termed influentially electrified. 

Influenza, (influenza), [a. It influenza, lit. 
‘influence*:— med.L. influentia : see Influence. 

It. influenza has the various senses of Eng. influence ; 
but has, besides, developed (app. .from the notion of ‘astral’ 
or ‘occult influence’) that of ‘visitation’ or ‘outbreak* of 
any epidemic disease which assails many people at the same 
time and place (e.g. influenza di cat arm, influenza di 
febbre scarlattiita \ a sense known as early as X504 ; hence, 
absolutely, ‘an epidemic’; in 1743 applied specifically to 
* the epidemic ’ (called also la grippe) which then raged in 
Italy, and spread .over Europe generally,. and for which 
the Italian word (anglicized in pronunciation) became the 
Engli&h specific name.] 

A specific febrile zymotic disorder, highly con- 
tagious, and occurring for the most part in wide- 
spread epidemics.- Its symptoms and sequelm are 
extremely variable, but generally include rapid 
prostration and severe catarrh. The mortality is 
not high in proportion to the numbers attacked. 
.The terra has been also applied loosely to any severe 
catarrh of the respiratory mucous membrane, esp. to a ‘cold 
in the-.head’ with running at the nose, sometimes called an 
influenza-cold. This use was frequent in the interval be- 
tween the epidemic of 1847-8, and tnat which began in 1889, 
during which period no true influenza visited Great Britain. 

1743 Loud. Mag. 145 News from Rome of a contagious 
Distemper raging there, calj’d the Influenza. * 1743 Mann 
Let. to Walpole 12 Feb. in Doran * Maun * <5- Manners 
(1876) I. vi. 144 Everybody [in Rome) is ill of the Influ- 
enza, and many die. 1750 J. Huxham Fevers ii. (ed. 2) : 
20 The catarrhal Fever, which spread through all Europe 
under the Name cl Influenza in the Spring 1743, frequently 
became pleuritic or peripneuraonic. 1762 Mrs. Montagu 
in Doran Lady of last Cent . (1873) *33 Mr. Montagu.. bad 
been much pulled down by the fashionable cold called I in- 
fluenza. 1770 Foote Lame Laver r. Wks. 1799 II. 62 Con- 
fin’d to bed two days with the neiv itfluenza. x8oi Nelson 
j June in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 403 Sir Thomas Graves 
is still very ill.. In the St. George we have got the Influenza. 
1803 Duncan Ann. Med. for 1802 II. 11. 480 The Influenza 
as it has appeared in Edinburgh in 1803 ■* has extended 
itself at different periods for near a thousand years past over 
almost the whole of Europe. 1831 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. 29 Very unwell with the influenza that has, "more 
or less, affected everyone this season. 1843 R. J„ Graves 
Led. Clin. Med. xxw 543 In the portion of the nineteenth 
century already elapsed four influenzas have already oc- 
curred, viz:, in 1803, *1831, 1834, and 1837. 1852 Theo. 

Thompson Ann. Influenza 2 In 1510. the first well described 
and widely prevalent epidemic of Influenza appeared. jB 85 
Fagce & Pye-Smith Prittc. Med. (ed. 2) I.1018 The prac- 
tice, so common among the higher classes in this country, 
of designatingas influenza any catarrhal attack that happens 
to be painful and distressing. 1892 F. A. Dixey Epidemic 
Influenza x During the. first twenty-two weeks of 1890, 
599 deaths were returned in London as primarily due to 
influenza.. [but] the tale of victims direct or indirect of this 
destructive malady cannot have fallen far short' of 2S00 for 
Londonalone. t 4 ' ' ' " ’ - 


. INFLUX. 

b- A communicable disease of horses, character- 
ized by shivering and fever, affection of the respira- 
tory organs, and great weakness. 

1872 Longf. in Life (1891) III. 209 An influenza is raging 
among the horses. 

C - fig- Applied to. a mental or commercial epi- 
demic; a prevalent craze; an attack.of some general 
state of prostration. 

1774 J* Bryant Mythol. I. 199 The learned Michael is., 
says, that it [the attempt to derive all words from Hebrew] 
is the reigning influenza, to which all are liable, who make 
the Hebrew their principal study. 1784 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life fy Writ. (1832) I. 268 The present influenza is 
the banko-mania. 2785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juv. In- 
discretions (1786) 1 . 153 Mr. Downes was certainly smitten 
with Lavinia Orthodox, but not with the matrimonial in- 
fluenza. 1834 Southey Doctor xxiv. (1862) 56 Such preachers 
have^ never failed to appear during the prevalence of any 
religious influenza. 1891 Daily Nervs 29 June 2/2 Some 
months ago the markets were said to be suffering from 
financial influenza. 

d. attrib • and Comb., as influenza bacillus , etc. ; 
influenza-cold, a severe cold with symptoms re- 
sembling those of influenza. 

189X C. Creighton Hist. Epidern. 570 A pure and un- 
mistakable epidemic of influenza-cold. 1896 Daily Ncivs 
15 July 5/3 More than one bacillus, closely allied to the 
influenza bacillus, but differing from it in some biological 
and microscopical features, has been found in seven out of 
eight cases of ‘influenza cold ’. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
I. 68r In some of these [patches of solid lung] the influenza 
bacillus has been found, /has shewing the disease in truth 
to lie influenzal pneumonia. Ibid. 684 The chief character- 
istic of this influenza smell was its overpowering nastiness. 

Hence Influ/enzaedj-aMLt Influe'uz adzed adjs., 
attacked by influenza; Influe 'nza^sh a., having 
some of the qualities of influenza; Influe-nzol, 
InfLue*»zic adjs., of or pertaining to influenza, 
characterized by influenza ; Influc'xizally adv., in 
an influenzal manner; Inflne'nzold a., resembling 
or allied to influenza. 

1803 Med. yrnl. IX. 518 The influenzal epidemic of the 
present period, in no instance, loses either its catarrhal form 
or nature. 1825 Sporting J\Iag. XVI, 354 Dependent on an 
influenzal state of the atmosphere. 1836 J. Mitford in 
Lett. Remit:. (1891) 51, I was so Jnfiuenza’d when your 
letter came, that I thought of nothing hut warming pans. 
1841 R. Oastler Fleet Papers I. No. 14. 105 The atmo- 
sphere is gloomy— and I am influenzaish. 1849 Loud. 7 ml. 

| 9 June 212/2 The comfort and the consolation of the infiu- 
enzacLsed florist. 1857 Dung usauMed. Lex. 497 Itflueuzoid 
j .. Resembling infiuenp. — Dr.T. Thompson. 1887 Standard 
17 June, The influenzic attack is disappearing. 1892 Nation 
(N. Y.) 14 Apr. 281/2 His Eminence Cardinal Sanfelice, is 
* influenzaed as is about every third person in Naples. 1897 
Bril. Med. 7 ml. 20 Mar. 744/1 111 influenzally. 

+ I-nfluons, a. Obs. rare-', [f. late L. iii/l ti- 
ns flowing in (f. iitflit-ere to flow in) + -ous : see 
Influence.] Shedding (astral) influence. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hclmont’s Oriat. 26 In the bowels, 
the planetary Spirits do most shine forth, even as also, in 
the whole infiuous Archeus, the courses and forces of the 
Firmament do appear. 

Influx (rnflnks). [a. F. influx (T547 in Godef.), 
or ad. late L. inflttxus, f. influ tfre to flow in, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + flub-e to flow.] 

1. The act or fact of flowing in ; an inflow, as of 
a physical fluid, water, air, light, heat, spiritual or 
immaterial influence into the soul, etc. 

1626 Bacon Sylva Cent. x. Pref., Whether there be . . any 
such Transmission and Influx of Immateriate Vertues. * 1659 
Pearson Creed {1839) 143 J 3 od did command ihe use of such 
anointing oil . that by. it the person anointed might be 
made fit to receive the divine influx, a *691 Boyle Strange 
Reports 1. viii. Wks. 1772 V. 608 When the great spring- 
tides come roaring over those shoals .. the first influx is 
irresistible by such vessels as use that port. 1707 Floyer 
Physic. Pulse-Watch 19 The Heart of it seif is like a 
Muscle, and contracts its Fibres by the Influx of Animal 
Spirits. 1823 R utte v: Font hill 34 The lofty windows to the 
west admit a strong influx of light. 1B60 Pusey Min. Proph . 

89 God. .has removed all hindrance to the influxofHis grace. 

b. The flowing of a river or stream into another 
river, a lake, or the sea ; the point at which this takes 
place, the mouth, of a river. 

1652 Heylin Cosmcgr. iv. _no Rivers,, a mile and an 
half broad at the mouth or influx. 1675 Ogilby Brit. 20 
The Kennet, near its Influx into the Thames. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2), Torksey , near the influx of the f osdyke 
into the Trent. 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Bril. Empire (1854) 

I. 33 From Wallingford, a' little below the influx of the 
Thame, the river flows almost due south. 

2. transf. The flowing- or continuous ingression 
of persons or things into some place or sphere. 

1652 Kirk man Clerio Cf Lczia 77 There were miles round 
about to hinder the influx of unruly people. 1771 Johnson 
Falkland ] si. ? 5 The Spaniards, who. .discovered America 
..surprized and terrified Europe by a sudden and unex- 
ampled influx of riches. X775 — 70:4m. West. 1 st., St. 
Andrews 8 A people .. who .. suffered no dilution of their 
zeal through the gradual influx of new opinions. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Earn. hi. xxL g 1 (1876) 375 Imported commodities 
have possibly risen in price, from the influx of money into 
foreign countries. 1871 Earle Phi lot. Eng. Tongue g 420 
The influx of Greek, .and its genera! adoption into scientific 
terminology. x$88 Bryce Amen. Commie. II. xIvul 234 
The influx of settlers from the Slave Slates. 

f 3 . = Influence 2. [So influxus slcUarum m 
Fi mucus c 340.] Obs. _ , ,, 

x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 907 Not by Formes, or Celestiall 
Influxes (as is vainly taught and received), but by l he 
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Primitiue Nature of Matter, and the Seeds of Things. 1642 
Howkll For. Trav. lArb.) 36 That dominion, which the 
Starres have over the sensuall appetite, which together with 
the Will, are. .incited, .by their influxes. 1650 — Giraffls 
Rev. Naples t . 106 He escap'd the influxes of Heaven, and 
advanc’d himself in despight of the malignant stars. 

+ 4. = INFLUENCE 3 - 5 . Obs. 

Physical influx : see Influence 4 

1644 Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 Have not the 
Houses an Authoritative Concurrence and Influx into that 
businesse ? 1650 Baxter Saints R. u Ded., The nature of 
the Divine Influx on the Will in the working of Grace. x68x 
Cketham Anglers Vade-m. xxxviii. 5 14 (1689) 251 By 
heats and droughts., though those two do not much concern 
Sea*fish . . yet they have a great influx upon Rivers, Ponds 
and Lakes, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T Rout. Lx. 18 God 
did not harden Pharaoh’s heart by any positive act or influx 
upon it, by infusing any evil into it. 

4 X'nfluxed, Cl. Obs. rare. [f. L. influx-us , 
pa. pple. of infuere to flow in + -EDL] That has 
flowed in. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. x. 36S They stop the passing 
out of the influxed humours. 1710 T. Fuller Pharvt. 
Extcmp. 183 It .. presseth out the influx'd Phlegm. 

Infltrxible, a. rare. Also -able. [In-3.] Not 
fluxible ; not liable to flux or change. 

1871 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 392 The flux of sense-given 
phenomena, contrasted with the supposed influxable nature 
of external things. 

So Infltrxiblr adv. rare , without flux or change. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 253 The Son who always, 
eternally, influxibly, impasribly^s begotten of the Father. 
Inflnxion (infltf'kjbn). Now rare. [ad. late 
L. ittfltexidn-ern, f. itiflttSre to flow in ; cf. F. in- 
fluxion (1549 in Godef.).] 

1 . The action of flowing in, inflow, influx. 

1 60s Bacon Adv. I.earn. 11. xi. § 2 The retyring of the 
minde within it selfe, is the state which is most susceptible 
of diuine influxions, 1638 A. Read Chirurg. ix. 67 To stay 
the influxion of more blood. 1650 Eulwer Anthropomet. 
233 The Brain was weakned, being deprived of the influxion 
of the vital spirits. 1789 T. Taylor Proclus II. 269 It is 
requisite to banish all influxions externally, before the 
phantastic spirit can superinduce the divinity. 1885 Holden 
Anat. 735 (Cent.) Preserve^ the- brain from those sudden in- 
fluxions of blood to which it would, .be. .exposed. 
t 2 . = Influence 2. Obs. 

12x641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 122 The Stars 
of the Firmament.. communicate influxion, two ways espe- 
cially and for our purpose. 1642 Howell For. Trav. 
(Arb.) 35 Although we should acknowledge that the Cele* 
stiall bodies by their influxions, do domtneere over Sub- 
lunary creatures. 

t Inflexions, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. prec. : see 
-ousj Characterized by inflnxion ; shedding (as- 
tral) influence. 

1644 Howell Eng. Teares (1645) 175 Men will be men, 
while there is a world, and as long as the Moon hath an 
influxious power to make impressions upon their humours. 

t Infln'xive, a. Obs. [f. L. influx -, ppl. stem 
of infuere to flow in 4- -ive.] Infusing or com- 
municating influence ; influential. 

3624 F. White Reply Fisher 362 Shee may rightly be 
called the Queene of Heauen, yea, and of Earth ; for shee 
hath preheminencie and influxiue vertue ouer all. *642 
Holdsworth Luang. Serin. 9 He is the influxive head, 
who both governs the whole bodie, and every member. 1657 
W. Morice Coena quasi Kou4j Def. xvi. 292 A Communion 
with wicked men.. had been more influxive and apt to pol- 
lute at the Sacrament. 

Hence + Infitradvely adv., by inflnxion. 

2856 in Webster. 

+ InfcBda'tion. Obs. rare — ' 1 , [ad. L. type 
* inf add ti on - cm , f. in - (In- 2 ) 4- feeddre to defile, f. 
adits foul.] Defilement. 

3661 Feltuam Disc. Luke xiv. 20 Wks. (1677) 363 But 
voluptuous men (besides the Inflations of Sensuality) are 
usually both proud and covetous also. 

+ I'nfold, shy Obs. [f. In -1 or 2 + Fold sbf> : 
Infolding, and Enfold jA] 

1 . A convolution. 

1578 [see Enfold sb.\ _ 1701 C. Wolley Jnil. N. York 
(i860) 4* First of the thick Guts, which by reason of its 
divers infolds and turnings seems to have no end. 

2 . The folding in of a part ; a fold. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Cf Mon. (1642) 303 A by-stander 
. .observed an infold in his upper garment, and supposing the 
letter might be folded up therein, opened It. 

I'nfodd, sb . 2 rare . [f. In* adv. + Fold jA 2 ] 
A fold or small field near a farm-house. 

4860 G. H. K. in Yac. Tour. 128 A rude enclosure near 
his house, which separated the infolds from the outfolds of 
his small farm. 

tlnfoTd, " | . 1 , obs. var. of Enfold vJ, to en- 
velop, enclose, contain, eta Hence T Xnfc'ldcd 
tl'l- a. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bn rth olomew's (E. E. T. S.) 8 Many to 
ynfoldeyn and. many with hym to adde. *596 Shahs. 
Merck. Y. 11. vii. 60 Guilded timber [mod. edd. tombes] doe 
wormes infold. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 175 Even 
as., the white of the Egge comprehendeth theyolke.so that 
first intelligible world, infoldeth the second. 16x7 Moryson 
I tin. in. iti The SHke-wormes ..infold themselves in a 
piece of silk thei weave of an os-all forme and yellow color. 
ibid^ That the infolded wormes xnay die. 

f Infodd, v.-f obs.' var. of Enfold v.~, to shut 
up in, or as in, a fold. 

c i6xx Chapman lliadv ni. K vj, Then Troians in their wait 
Had becne infolded like meeke Lambs, had loue winkt at 
their fals. 


Infolded, ppl. a. [In adv. 1 1 b. Stressed 
rnf added befoie a sb. ; info' l ded after it or in 
predicate.] Folded in ; having the margin turned 
inward with a fold. 

1871 Darwin in Life Cf Lett. (1887) III. 140 The infolded 
part of. the human ear. 1875 — lnsectiv. PI. xiv. 324 As the 
rim is infolded. 1880 Plain Hints Needlervork 36 Then 
let each child buttonhole-stitch the infolded 'edge of her 
lesson-piece. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 950 The cambium 
layer, .becomes deeply infolded where it extends inwards. 
I’nfodding, vbl. sb. [In adv. 11 c.] A folding 
in, a turning in with a fold. 

1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. ix. 372 Infoldings of the surface 
of the organ. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 1122 Micro- 
scopically they consist of hypertrophic ingrowths rather than 
infoldings of the cuticle. 1898 ?. Manson Trop. Diseases 
xxxii. 499 The cylindrical appearance of the worm is pro- 
duced by the lateral infolding of the two sides of what 
would otherwise be a flat body, 
t Info'liate, v. Obs. rare— 1 . Also 7 -folliat. 
[f. L. type *infolidre , f. In- 2 + folium leaf, peril, 
after It. infogliare ‘ to enleafe or grow greene * 
(Florio). See -ate 3 , and cf. Foliate v. 3.] intr. 
To put on leaves, to become leafy. 

1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. (1645) .167 Long may his fruit- 
ful Vine infolliat and clasp about him. 1656 Blount Glos- 
sogr. (citing Howell), Infoliate, .. to.be full of leaves, to 
be enleaved or wrapt with leaves. 

t Infolia* tion. Obs. rare— 1 . [f. as prec. + 
-ATION ; cf. Foliation.] (See qnot.) 

1577 .B. Googe Heresbaclis Hush. (1586) 90 b, Another 
waie.ris to take a yerie fruitefull stocke .. and him after 
the maner^of other trees they grafie by infolliatton. 

Info'lio. rare. [f. in folio (see Folio), ' prob. 
after F. in-folioi] A folio volume. 

1835 Erased s Mag. XII. 457 Where huge infolios and 
ponderous tomes Build up Divinity’s dark arsenal. 

t Info Ho wing, vbl. sb. Obs. rare — l . [f. In -1 
+ Following, after L. in seel alio.] A reproving 
or censuring. 

1382 Wyclif Eccltts. xxxii. 23 In his infolewingis [v.r. 
folewingus; 1388 suyngis] he shal ben vndernome [L. suis 
insectationibus argnetnr j. 

t Info'n&ea, ppl. a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. In- 1 + 
fonded , pa. pple. ol Fond v .] Infatuated. 

1567 Turberv. tr. Ovid's Ep. Avijb, My selfe (least thou 
shouldst want at neede a Barck to leaue my lande) Infonded 
[p. r. infounded] did repaire the shippes that ragged lay on 
sande. 

Infooted (i'nfufed), a. rare. [f. In adv. 13 + 
Foot s/>. -y ->:n - ; cf ,inhieed,intocdd\ Having the 
feet turned inwards. 

1890 N. Cf Q. 9th Ser. IV. 31/1 Infooted folkare called 
1 twilly-toed for each foot in turn makes a * twirl * or half- 
circular movement at each step. 

Inforce, -ly, -ment, -forcer : see Enforce, etc. 
Inforciat, obs. form of Infortiate. 
f Info-rcive, var. of Enforcive a. Obs. Hence 
t InfoTclvely adv., by force, under compulsion. 

1604 Marston Malcontent To Rdr.,One thing afflicts me, 
to think that scenes, invented merely to be spoken, should 
be inforcively published to be read. 

+ Infer dable, a. Obs. rare — l . [In-3 .] Not 
fordable ; that cannot be forded. 

1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 35 Those [foot and horse] 
were rayned in sight of our army, devided from yt by an ' 
infordable ryver. 

f Info*re, prep. Obs. rare — 1 . [? alteration of 

Afore.] = Before. 

1607 Walkington Opt.Glass 18 Like torrentsof mellifluous 
snow infore th* Sun, His sacred Hippocrene gins to runne. 

Inforest, variant of Enforest v. Obs. 
t Infore sta’tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
med.L. inforestdre to convert into forest : see 
-ATioN.] = Afforestation. i 

1677 F.Sandford Geneal. Hist. Rings Eng. 89 Great Fines 
exacted of the possessors of Inforrestations. 

Inform (inf^um), a. [a. F. informe (i5-i6th 
c. in Godef. Comp/.), ad. L. informis shapeless, 
deformed, f. in- (In- 3 )+ forma Form.] 

1. ‘ Having no definite or regnlar form ; unshapen, 
misshapen, deformed, arch. 

>555 Eden Decades 261 The damme with-continuall lyck- 
ynge by lyttle and lyttle figurethe the informe byrthe. 1633 
Hart Diet of Diseased m. xxviii. 344 Metamorphosing the 
whole maxi into an informe monster. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Duct. Dubil. iv. t.rule 3 § 14 Not if it [the feetus] was inform 
and unshapen. x 68t Cotton Wend. Peak Poet. Wks. (1765) 
342 Bleak Crags, and naked Hills, And the whole Prospect 
so inform and rude. 1888 R. Buchanan City of Dream xi. 
227 Moloch and Baal, two shapes Inform and monstrous. 

2 . Without form; formless; of the nature of 
matter unendowed with ^form’ or the informing 
principle : see Form sb. 4, Inform v. 3. 

1654 Vilvain Theorem. Theol. i. 25 An inform lump., 
without a Soul is neither Man nor Beast. 1656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 208/r Nature in it self inform, when 
it receives form from God is the Angelick Mind. x68x 
Wharton Disc. Soul World Wks. (16S3) 648 God is Light, 
in which there is no Darkness ; that is Form wherein there 
is nothing Inform. X707 Norris Treat. Humility iv. 166 
In the old creation we read of a void and inform mass. 
x88x Blackie Lay Serm. v. 170 His transforming energy 
triumphs - . over the inform domain of the unfruitful clod. 

b. Inform (also informed \ informal') faith ( fides 
informis ), in Scholastic Theology, faith that is not 
informed, vitalized or animated by charity (which 


Is said ‘to be the { form 9 or formative principle of 
faith). Cf. Informed a. 1. 

[Cf. Thomas Aquinas Suvnna 2-2, q. 4, etc. ; Petrus Lom- 
bardus 3. sent. dist. 23. lit. C.] 
a 1656 Bt*. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660'' 269 Every faith makes 
not an effectual calling ; . . there is an inform, there is a 
counterfeit Faith. 

Inform (inf/um), v. Forms: a. 4-6 enfourme, 
4-7 enforme, 5 enfoorme, 7-8 enform. . 0. 4-6 
infowrme, 4-7 informe, .5-6 infourme, 6- in- 
form. [a. OF. enformer , fourmcr (mod.F. in- 
former), ad. L. informare to give form to/ shape, 
fashion, fotm an idea of, describe, f. in - (In- 2 ) + 
forma Form. The Latin form of the prefix became 
common (as in F.) in the 16th c. f and prevailed after 
1600. 

__ The primary^ sense had undergone various developments 
in ancient and med.Latin, and in French, before the word 
appeared in Eng . ; hence the chronology of the senses in 
Eng. does not agree with the logical order. In general, 
branches I and III were in ancient L. ; II was a Scholastic 
L. offshoot from I ; IV was app. an Eng. offshoot from III, 
with the thing taught made the object, instead of the person 
taught.] 

I. To give form to, put into form or shape. 
f 1. trails . To put into (material) form or shape ; 
to form, shape, frame, mould, fashion. Obs. 

1590 SrENSER F. Q. in. vi. 8 Infinite shapes of creatures.. 
Informed in the mud on which the Sunne hath shynd. x6xx 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. v. (1651) 345 If he found her, he 
may as happily find another ; if he made her., he may as 
cheap inform another. 1643 Sir T. Bkouwe Rclig. Med. 1. 

§ 35 And so Omniety informed Nullity into an Essence. 

. b. To put into proper form or order, to arrange; 
to compose (a writing). Obs. ■ *|* To enforme the pes 
(OF. enformer la pais), to compose or mabe peace. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 285 pider. .com |>e tre- 
sorere .. bat had bien messengere With he Cardinalle forto 
enforme pe pes. X382 Wyclif i Chron. xii. 33 Of Zabulon 
that .. stoden in the scheltrun, enfourmed in armys of 
batail. <1x400-50 Alexander 2751 A pistill he enfourmes, 
Wrate a writt of his will, so sendis to his princes. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. xxxix. 53 He enformed his somones, and 
sent . . to kepe the towne and fronters . . agaynst his enne- 
mie<. CX646 Crashaw Poems , Music's Dud pi Awakes 
his lute, and 'gainst the fight to come Informs it. 1654-66 
Ld. Orrery Parthcnissa (1676) 763 By that time I had in- 
formed these Resolutions, and dispatched these Expresses. 

t C. To delineate, sketch, describe. (A Latin 
sense.) Obs. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. 1. 1 The man, O Muse, inform, that 
many a way Wound with --his wisdom to his wished stay. 

f 2 . intr. To take form ; to form or be formed; 
to appear in a visible shape. Obs. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech . 223 The Charitie of 
God is powred forth in thair hartes .. and informes or in- 
hares in the same. . 1605 Shaks.' Mdcb. 11. i. 48 It is the . 
bloody Businesse, which informes Thus to mine Eyes. 165 2 
Ncivs fr. Lrrive-Counlr. x When, first, the first confused 
Masse Did, from its mish mash medley, passe To those four 
segregated forms, Whose re-commixture now informs. . 

H. To give 1 form 9 or formative principle to : 
see Form sb. 4. (From Scholastic L. informare’. 
Petrus Lombardus, etc.) 

3. trans. To give * form formative principle, or 
determinative character to; hence, to stamp, im- 
press, imbue, or impregnate with some specific 
quality or attribute ; esp. to impart some pervading, 
active, or vital quality to, to imbue with a * spirit ; 
to fill or affect (the mind or heart) with a feeling, 
thought, etc. ; to inspire, animate. 

(The first quot. may' belong to b ; the second appears to 
contain the sense * to furnish with a practical example, to 
illustrate '.) , _ ., 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 1. 115 pus bi greetnesse of feip 
enfourmed wip charite ben siche soulis maad hool. 

St. Christina xv. in Anglia VIII. 125/25 At pat be shewed 
wip ensaumpil, wee enforme hit pat wee haue sevde, wip a 
dede of Cristyne. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 71 The God of 
Souldiers .. informe Thy thoughts with Noblenesse. 164® 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 11. ii. 61 If an iron be touched 
before .. it admits not this magneticall impression, as being 
already’ informed by the Load-stone. X71X Addison Sfect. 
No. 13 P 6 Could they .. inform their Faces %vith as significant 
Looks and Passions. 1758 Blackstone Study of Law 
in Comm. (1765) I. 37 [To] inform them with a desire to 
be still better acquainted with the laws and constitution 
of their country’. 1842 Tennyson Day- Dream, Sleeping 
Beauty ii, Her constant beauty doth inform Stfllness with 
love, and day with light. x86x Mill Utilit. ii. 3 2 / *j e 
Christian religion is fitted to inform the hearts and minds 
of mankind with a spirit which should enable them to find 
for themselves what is right. ^ . 

b. Said of the quality or principle: To be tne 
1 form ' or .formative principle of ; to give a thing 
its essential quality or character, to make it what 
it is ; to pervade as a spirit, inspire, animate. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 33 When feithe and grace 
of sacramentes mformede the life of theyme [Cnsten menj. 
1605 Chapman A l Footes 1. 1, Without loue .. All vertues 
borne in men lye buried, For loue informes them as the 
Sunne dothe colours, 1667 Milton l\ L. in. 593 3 1 

parts like, but all alike informd With radiant light, as glow* 
ing Iron with fire. 1771 Muse in Miniature 144 s hi* sejm 
might once contain Some rich materials for the lofty 
Enform’d, enrapt with more than mortal fire. 18x4 CAR* 
Dante, Paradise vii. 132 The elements, .and what of theai 
is made. Are by created virtue inform d. xSar Shell E i 
Prometh. Unb. 1. 249 Speak the words which I wouia 
hear, Although no thought inform thine empty voice. »S7X 
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Matilda Betham -Edwards Sylvestres II. ii. 38 Even in 
happy England the spirit of caste informs the very breath 
and life of the nation. 

C, spec. Of a soul or life : To impart life or spirit 
to ; to inspire, animate, actuate. 

1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 129 His opinion, .that the soules 
were created in a certaine number, to the end they might 
informe so many bodies, c xfixr Chapman I Had xxii. 3x1 
A soul of iron informs thee. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. 
Med. I. § i2 If one Soul were so perfect as to inform three 
distinct Bodies, that were a petty Trinity.^ 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 111. X05 Plotinus and Hermes Trismegistus tel us 
* that Images were made as bodies to be informed by Ghosts 
as with souls *. 1700 Prior Carmen Sec. 403 Long as Breath 
informs this fleeting Frame. 3805 Wordsw. Prelude tv. 167 
How the immortal soul with God-like power Informs, 
creates, and tliaws the deepest sleep That time can lay upon 
her. 1878 B. Taylor Pr. Dcukalion u, iv. 81 By one soul 
Informed. 

XIX. To give form to the mind, to discipline, 
instruct, teach (a person), to furnish with know- 
ledge. 

4 . tratis. a. To form, mould, or train (the 
mind, character, etc.), esp. by imparting learning 
or instruction ; hence. To impart instruction to (a 
person), to instruct, teach (in general sense); 'fto 
advise (quot. 1330). Now rare, 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 315 ilk men so wise 
suld go, and enforme zourkynges, Withouten mo justise or 
trauaile of o]>er lordynges.. ^*340 Hampole Psalter xxxi. 
10 Vndirstandynge i sail gif till pe, and i sail enfourme i>e 
[ittslruam te}. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 261/2 Informyn, or 
techyn, inf or mo, instnio. CT4S0 tr. De Imitationc lit. vi. 
70 Visile me, Iorde, ofte tymes, & enforme \vij> disciplines 
of konnyng. 15x4^ Barclay Cyt. <$■ Vptondyskm. (Percy 
Soc.)p, lxxii, His sight infourmeth the rude and ignorant. 
1526 Tin dale 1 Cor. ii. 16 For who knoweth the mynde of 
the lorde, other who shall informe hym? 1589 Nashe 
Almond for Parra t 10 a, The nouice that comes to be in- 
formed, desire th to enforme others, before he bee enformed 
himselfe. 1621 Burton Ana/. Mel. 1. ii. iv. ii. (x65x) 145 
That leaves his son to a covetous Schoolemasterto be in- 
formed. 1794 Gifford Baznad 270 So may thy varied verse, 
from age to age Inform the simple, and delight the sage. 
1824 G. \V„ Doane Hymn , ‘ Th on art the I Pay’ ii, Thou 
only canst inform the mind. 1878 Morley J. pe Maistre 
in Crit. Misc. 137 To guide and inform an universal con* 
science. 

fb. To train or discipline in some particular 
course of action ; to instruct in some particular 
subject, doctrine, etc. ; to teach how to do some- 
thing. Const, of, to, in, with, or with injin. or 
sttbord. clause. Obs. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medit . 238 In J?e secunde b°u mayst se 
How he enformed hem yn chary te. C1374 Chaucer Booth. 
1. pr. iii. 6 (Carnb. MS.) Oonly for they weeren en form yd 
of myne maneres. cj 37s Sc. Leg. Saints, Nychotas 35 His 
fadir . . Gert informe nyme hesyly In liberale hartis sutely. 
1382 Wyclif Han. xii. 3 Thei that Iernen [glass or enfour- 
men] manye to rbtwijsnesse. c X400 Destr. Troy m. head- 
ing, Medea enformed Iason to get the ffleseof Golde. a 1529 
Skelton Reply c. Wks. 1843 I. 209 They were but febly en- 
formed in maister Porphiris problemes. 1329 More Dya- 
loge 1. Wks. 132/2 He nedeth not our aduice to enforme hym 
what thing were sufficient occasion to worke hys wonders for. 
1589 Putteniiam Eng.Poesie 1. xx vi. (Arb.) 67 Musicians v by 
good admonitions enformed them to the frugall and thriftie 
life all the rest of their dayes. 1607 Hieron Whs.( 1624) I. 
334 First, to teach vs to eschew Euill, and then to enforme 
vs how to doe good. 1736 Butler Analogy ty viiL 393 Nor 
are we informed by nature, in future contingencies and 
accidents. 

ir c. To give instructions or directions for action ; 
to instruct, direct, bid ( to do something). Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Self Vies. Ill, 351 And enformen her 
cuntreis to holde stifH wi|> \>er pope. 1390 Gower Conf. 
III. 229 To done as he was last enformed. c 1449 Pecock 
Refir. 1. xiii. 66 Enformyng and rising ther to vnsufficient[l}i 
Ieemed clerkis. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. . (1661) 201 But, 
the voice from Heaven enformed him otherwise. Bade him, 
Rise, kill, eat. 1740 Shenstone fudgm. Hercules 268 And 
gentle zephyrs . . For thy repose inform .. Their streams to 
murmur and their winds to sigh. 

+ d.. To direct, guide. Obs. 

2634 Milton Comtis 180 Where else Shall I inform my 
unacquainted feet, In the blind mazes of this tangled wood ? 
1671 — Samson 335 If old respect .. hither hath informed 
Your younger feet. 1846 Keble Lyra Innoc. (1873) 129 
Strange powers their course inform. 

5 . To impart knowledge of some particular fact 
or occurrence to (a person) ; to tell (one) of or ac- 
quaint (one) with something; to apprise. Const. 
of, or with subordinate clause ; rarely with, in, 
or second object. The prevailing modern sense. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sgr.'s T. 327 Enformed whan the kyng 
was of that knyghL c 1400 Destr. Troy 3011 He was _en for- 
myl before of J> at f re lady, pat ho to Castor. . account tid was 
euon, And to Pollux, pure suster. 1529 More in Four C. 
Eng . Lett . 11, 1 am enfourmed by my son Heron of the loss 
of our barnes. 1548 Hall Citron Hen. VIII 14 1 b, Some 
have enformed me that my realme was never so riche. x6$x 
Baxter Inf. Ba/t. it6 They were enformed _ that Paul 
taught the dispersed Jews not to circumcise their children. 
1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. ii. § 3-q 1 have for that cause in- 
formed the Bishop of Dublin with all mine occurrences. 
1713 Addison Cato v. i. 24 This in a moment brings me to 
an end ; But this informs me I shall never die. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs . TkistUtkwaylc 4 Jan., I 
would gladly be informed of the news among you. 1787 
William of Normandy II. 10 Soon were they informed the 
deceitful cause. 1841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 360 
Ascliam informs us that. .Elizabeth understood Greek better 
than the canons of Windsor. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 85 
He informed him who he was. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 
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13 We were informed of the descent of an avalanche by the 
sound. 

b. spec. To furnish (a magistrate or the like) 
with accusatory information against a person. (Cf. 
Information 4, 5.) 

1326 Tindale Actsxxlv. 1 Ananias., with senioures, and 
with a certayne oratour named Tartullus,.. enfourmed the 
ruelar agaynst Paul. 

6. reft. [ = F , s' informer] (from 4 and 5). To gain 
knowledge, instruction, or information ; to acquaint 
oneself with something; to get to know, to learn. 
Const, as in 4 and 5. 

x6xx Shaks. Win/. T. n. i. 167 Informe your selues. We 
neede no more of your aduice. 1623 Gouge Serm. Extent 
God's Proved. $ 15 The Bishop of London. .sent to me to in- 
form myself thorowly of the whole businesse. 1697 Dam pier 
Voy. I.114 They confessed that they came purposely to view 
our Ship, and . . to inform themselves what we were. 1747 in 
Col. Rec. Pennsylv. (1851) V. 84 To inform myself how you 
do and what passes among the Indians, 1775 C. Johnston 
Pilgrim 208 The motive, .was to inform myself particularly 
in the laws. x86i M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 36 Edward 
..requires his ambassador to observe the young prince, and 
to inform himself of his character and disposition. 

7 . absol. *or intr. fa. To give information ; to 
report. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. 1. v. 33 Is not thy Master with him'? 
who, wer’t so, Would haue inform’d for preparation. 1636 
Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 134/1 They held that the 
Senses inform not always truly. 1683 L/uttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) 1. 287 Letters from Hungary inform of the good news 
of the emperors forces .. haveing taken Gran. 

b. To lay or exhibit an information, bring a 
charge or complaint ( against , rarely 011). 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 122 Sinistexly to 
speake, or othenvise to enforme against them. 1588-9 Act 
31 Elis . c. 5 § 3 Any suche officers of recorde, as have . . 
heretofore laufullye used to exhibite informacions, or sue 
upon penall la wes .. may informe and pursue in that behalfe, 
as they might have done before the making of this Acte. 1605 
Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 93 ’Twas he inform'd against him. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. JV. xxi, Even though it may benefit the 
public, you must notinform against him. xUooR. Langford 
Introd. Trade 9 Parties have reason to fear being informed 
against. 1884 Sir J. C. Day in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Djv. 
201 It seems to me doubtful whether the Crown can appoint 
anybody to go into Court and inform other than the Attor- 
ney General. 1889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms xxiv. 
So mebo dy had informed on the man. 

XV. To instruct in (a thing), impart the know- 
ledge of, make known. 

f 8. trans. To impart the knowledge of (a subject, 
doctrine, method of action, etc.) ; to give instruction 
in, to teach, a. To inform a person a thing. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf I. 132, I woll sue What thing, that ye 
me woll enforme. c 1394 P* PL Crede 272 Knowest ]>ou 
ou}t..a creatour on erpe, pat coude me my Crede teche 
and trewliche enfourme. c 1430 Merlin 5 And so he taught 
and enformed hem here creaunce and feith. *529 in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App. xiv. 252 No persone .. shall enfourme or 
teche eny Foren, other than hys Apprentyce, eny poynte 
of his Crafte. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 1. i. (1653) 3 
These chastisements are inflicted upon us .. to informe and 
teach -us wisdome. 

+ b. To inform a thing. Obs . 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol. 3 The sange or psalmes .. 
quemes god, it enformes perfytnes, it dos away and distroys 
noy and angire of saule. c 1374 Chaucer Baeth. 1. pr. iv. 13 
(Addit. MS.) Certis thou enfourmedist \Camb. MS. confor- 
medest] . . pis sentence, pat is to seyne pat commune pinges 
or comunabletes weren blysful yif [etc.]. _ 1377 Langl. P. 
PL B. xv. 548 A! for to enforme pe faith in fele contreyes. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie I. xviii. (Arb.) 53 These Eglo- 
gues came after to containe and enforme morall discipline. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vi. § x The bounds of this 
knowledge are, that it sufficeth to convince atheism, but 
not to inform religion. 

+ 9 . To impart the knowledge of (a fact or 
occurrence) ; to make known, report, relate, tell. 

a. To inform a person a thing'. To let him know 
a thing , that something is, etc. Obs. 

Here the persona! object may be viewed as a dative : cf. the 
constr. with to in b. The thing told may in passive construc- 
tionbe expressed by the pronoun it introducing asubordinate 
clause (‘it was informed me that..’); this is distinguished 
from the construction with subordinate clause in 5, in that 
the passive form of the latter has the person as subject (‘ I 
■was informed that.-*). 

c 1400 Maun dev. (1839) viii.82 He commanded, .to enforme 
me pleynly alle tbe^Mysteries of Every’ place. 1470-85 
Malory A rthurw, vii, For as it is enformed me thou., hast 
done grete despyte and shame vnto knyghtes of the round 
table. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclv. 378 The vicount 
of Rochechoart was had in suspecte ; for it was enfourmed 
the prince, howe hewolde tume frenche. 1548 Ha u. Citron^ 
Hen. VI II 61 It is informed us that your young and ryotous 
people will ryse. 1765 Colman tr. Terence J70 Did not 
you inform him The bent of my affections ? 1797 Southey 

Lett. (1856) I. 46 My mother will inform you my town direc- 
tion as soon as I have one. x8xo Ho. Lancaster I. 149, 1 
am compelled to inform you the reason of the meeting. 

f b. To inform a thing (to a person). Some- 
times spec. To make known or tell as an informer 
or accuser. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Atirel. (1546) M iij, It 
shulde be informed to the senate. 1557 North tr. Gucuarals 
Hiatt Pr. 134 b, The sonne informed the quaret to the 
Phylosopher. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia v. (1674) 4^t What- 
soever hath been informed, was my’ fault. 1601 Shaks. 
Ail's Well iv. L 91 Haply thou mayst informe Something . 
to saue thy life- a x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. BL Brother in. 1, 
What affairs inform these out-cries ? 3635 Laud Whs. (1853) j 
V. 336 My lord the bishop informs that that county is very 
full of impropriations. 1655 Sir E. Nxcholas in N. Papers j 


(Camden) II. 3x1 Admitting, .all to bee true which hee hath 
informed, pan there bee a greater act of baseness then to 
betray a confident? x68x Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 67 It being 
informed to the Council, that Gardiner had written to some 
of that Board. 17x1 Light to Blind in xo//t Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 142 A deserter came from the English 
army into the town, and informed that there was eight 
pieces of battering-cannon . . on the roade from Dublin. 
*753 Pococke Hescr. East I. X19 My sen-ant talk’d.. as If 
be was a spy, and had inform’d what presents 1 had made. 

t Infcrrmable, a. Obs. rare- 1 . £f. Ik form v. 
or med.L. infer mare : cf, OF. informatenr inqui- 
sitor, information de vie et mccurs inquest into life 
imd manners, also Infobmatiok* sb. 5 .] In the 
character of an inquisitor (?) or an accuser. 

£•1485 Digby Myst . (1882) v. 540 At his deth I [Lucifer] 
shall appere informable, Shewyng hym all hys synnys ab- 
homynable, Prevyng his soule dampnable. 

Informal (inff -imal), a. [In- 3 .] Kot foun al . 

1. Not done or made according to a recognized 
or prescribed form ; not observing forms; not ac- 
cording to order; irregular; unofficial, disorderly. 

1608 Bacon S / . Union Lazos in Resuscitatio (1661) 24 If 
our Laws, and proceedings, be too Prolixe and Formal!, it 
may be theirs are too informall and Summary. 1649 Bp. 
Guthrie Mem . (1702) fir His Majesty's Warrant sent to 
them for prorogation was so informal, that it could not sub- 
sist in Law. ^ 1774 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civil Law 
{1795)36 Soldiers and Sailors, in England, have the Privilege 
of making Informal Testaments. 1786 Burke Charge agst. 
W. Hastings m. iv,The said Hastings, .did. .send to the 
Rajah a charge in writing, which,^ though informal and 
irregular, may be reduced to four articles. 1823 Lamb Elia 
Se r. ii. Pref., The informal habit of his mind, joined to an 
inveterate impediment of speech, forbade him to he an 
orator. 1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 255 He accordingly 
made an informal overture to the President of the United 
States .. through Mr. Gallatin, offering to renew his enter- 
prise. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 2. 1x9 In a previous 
though informal gathering., the convent had already chosen 
its sub-prior . . as Archbishop. 

b. Done, perforated, etc. without formality or 
ceremony ; unceremonious. 

1828 Webster, Informal .. 2 Not in the usual manner; 
.not according to custom ; as, an informal visit. 1864 Ibid., 
Informal, without ceremony. t88x Confess, frivolous Girl 
174 That word itrformal is one of the deadliest foes to higher 
civilization. It is only a synonyme for free-and-easy. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 652/1 Hts breakfast was a very in- 
formal meal. 

1 2. ? Disordered in mind. Obs . (Cf. Fobmal 4 c.) 

1603 Sbaks. Mens, for M. v. i. 236, I doe perceiue These 
poore informall women, are no more But instruments of 
some more mightier member That sets them on. 

f 3. = Inform a. 2 b; tr. L. infonnis. Obs. 

1826 K. Digby B roads t, Hon. 11. (1846) 319 That which 
Lewis Grenadensis calls the living faith, that which is joined 
with love, m opposition to the informal or dead faith which 
is without love. 

Informality (infpjmarKti). [f. prec. + -m\] 
The quality or tact of being informal ; absence of 
formality ; with au and fl. An instance of this, an 
informal act or proceeding. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 75 In the first and second notes 
you rise as though it were a dose, causing a great informa- 
mie of closing, when you shoulde but begin. x686 Claren- 
don Lett.,ToLd. Treas. 1. 125 lT.), I thought the informality 
was, that . . it was not countersigned by you. 1783 Watson 
Philip IIJ (1793) I. 111. 307 The. defects, and informalities 
complained of must have been entirely on ing to carelessness. 
1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 265 The informality or mistake 
of altering the common Creed. 

Informally (infpumali), adv. [f, as prec. + 
-lt 2 .] In an informal way ; not according to 
the regular or prescribed form, unofficially ; with- 
out form or ceremony, -unceremoniously. 

1800 Adtnir.Desp. 29 Mar. jn Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) 
IV, 217 note, Passports . . which may ha\e been in the in- 
terval (however informally) granted. 1828 Scott/'. M. Perth 
x, The dispensation from Rome was informally granted. 
1882 Earl Derby in Standant 5 Jan. 2/3 The House must 
do formajly what after all it now does informally— it must 
fix a period when debate shall close. 1883 Ouida 7 Vanda 
I. 193 A chance acquaintance made quite informally. 

tlnfOTmance. Obs. rare. [f. L. informd-re 
to Inform : see -ance.] Information. 

1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 3x5 We search Registers., 
for our more Informance, for our better Assurance. 

Informant (infp jmant), a. and sb. [f. L. in- 
formdnt-em , pres. pplc. of infonndre to Inform ; 
in mod.F. informant .J 

A. adj. Meinph. ‘ Informing ' ; giving form; 

actuating : see Inform v. 3 . 1890 m Cent. Diet. 

B. sb. 


1 1 . That which * informs animates, or actuates. 
x66t Glanvill Van. Dogm. xvi. 153 The matter can be 
actuated at once but by a single Informant. 

2 . One who informs or tells a person of some fact 
or occurrence; one who gives information. 

1693 Cot. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 396 The informant Polycarpus 
Rose, saith, That about 5 weeks since [etc]. *699 Bentley 
Phal. Pref. 13 A Third Informant, who over heard some 
Discourse of mine. 174* Richardson Pamela I V. 204 But, 
dear Sir, 3‘our Knowledge of the Informants makes nothing 
at all as to the Truth of the Information. *8*5 J. \\ . Choker 
in C. Papers 20 Mar. (1684), You have heard the whole story 
from day to day by better informants. 

b. Law. One who lays an information against 
a person ; an ‘ informer *. 

T783 Burke AJK India (R.), It was the last evidence of 
the kind- The informant was hanged. 1848 Act si * 22 
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Viet. C. 43 § io The matter of such information shall be sub- 
stantiated by the oath or affirmation of the informant. 1865 
Act 28 * 5 - 29 Viet. c. 104 § 6 An English information, ex- 
hibited . . in the name of Her Majesty’s Attorney General., 
as the informant. 

In forma pauperis : see In Lat. prep. 
t Info’ r mat e, v. Obs.rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
-informcire to Inform, in the Scholastic sense.] 
traits. To give ‘ form * to ; = Inform v. 3. 

- 1627 Jackson Creed xn. ii. §3 ‘ Acervus an heap or 
-congest of bodies homogeneal and contiguous, but not in- 
formated by one and the same form, not animated by one 
and the same soul or spirit. 

Information (infpim^’Jan). Forms : a. 4-6 
enformacion, (-ioun, -ione, -yon), 6-7 enfor- 
mation. fi. 4-6 informacion, (-ioun, -yon), 
6 - information, [a. OF. enformacion , informa - 
•cion (mod.F. information), ad. L. information- cm 
outline, concept, idea, in med.Schol.L. the action 
of 1 informing ’ matter, n. of action from informdre 
to Inform. Conformed to the L. spelling in 16th c. 
The L. sb. had a very restricted use ; the Eng. senses 
.represent. all the senses of the verb ; but the chrono- 
logical appearance of these does not accord with 
the logical order.] 

I. 1 . The action of informing (in sense 4 of the 
verb) ; formation or moulding of the mind or 
character, training, instruction, teaching ; commu- 
nication of instructive knowledge. Now rare or Obs . 

1387 Trevisa Higdeti (Rolls) VI. 33 pere is i- write pat fyve 
bookes com doun from heven for informacioun of mankynde. 
1390 Gower Con/. III. 145 A talc 2 which is evident Of trouthe 
in commendacion, Toward their enformacion. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 140 Athanasius .. made thys psalme..to 
comforte and enformacion of them that were in trewbyleue. 
1526 Tindale vi. 4 Brynge them vppe with the norter 
and informacion off the Jorde. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. 
xx. § ii Their (apocryphal books’) fitnesse for the publique 
information of life and manners. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) 20 To lead them to the light by a faithful information 
of their Judgments. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. vii. 357 Our 
reason and affections, which God has given us for the in- 
formation of our judgment and the conduct of our lives. 
1813 Jefferson JVrit. (1830) IV. 182 The book I have read 
with extreme satisfaction and information. 

fb. with an and pi. An item of training; an 
instruction. Obs . 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 904 Whanne Melibee haddeherd 
the grete skiles and resons of Dame Prudence, and hire 
wise informacions and techynges. 1553 Grimalde Cicero's 
Offices Ep., Paines taking here to enriche themselves, 
with enformations of vertue. 1760 Law Spir, Prayer 1. 12 
A most kind and loving information given by the God of 
love to his new-bom offspring. 

t c * Divine instruction, inspiration. Obs. 

14. . Circumcision in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 96 A prophete 
by holy enformacion. 1526 Pilgr. Per f. (w. de \V. 1531) 
199 The holy apostles makyng this Crede by the instinccyon 
& informacyon of the holy goost. 1559 Primer in Priv. 
Prayers (1851) 30 O God, which by the information of the 
Holy Ghost hast instructed the hearts of thy faithful, 
d. Capacity of informing; instructiveness. rare. 
17x2 J. Henley in Sped. No. 518 T 7 With a Number of 
Circumstances of equal Consequence and Information. 

2 . The action of informing (in sense 5 of the 
verb) ; communication of the knowledge or * news 1 
of some fact or occurrence ; the action of telling or 
fact of being told of something. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 66 This night for enformation Ye 
shall have an avision. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) y. 60, I haue 
vndirstonden be informacioun, that his lampe quenchepe. 
-15x3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 759 This I have by 
credible informacion learned. 1555 Edf.n Decades To Rdr. 
(Arb.) 50 The autotire. . .hath seene a greate parte him selfe 
. . .and gathered the residewe partly by information. 1664-94 
South Twelve Serin. II. 113 By way of Information or 
Notification of the Thing to Him. 1794 Paley Evid. (1825) 
II. 3x8 Difficulties always attend imperfect information. 
1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xlix. 282/x For your infor- 
mation, however, I will tell you that it is not. 

3 . Knowledge communicated concerning some 
particular fact, subject, or event; that of which 
one is apprised or told ; intelligence, news. 

c 1450 Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 1635 Ferthere to geve the 
Enformacioun, Of mustard whyte the seed is profitable. 
.1464 J. Gresham in Paston Lett. No. 482 II. 144, I have 
spoken onto Catcsby, and delyvered hym your enfromacion. 
X 55 S Eden Decades 63 Mucne otherwys’e then Zamudius 
information. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. ii. § 1 That 
he have sufficient information concerning the things he 
undertakes to write of. 1727 Swift Gulliver tn. ii, It was 
necessary to give the reader this information. 1895 Law 
Times Rep. LXXIII. 651/1 If the underwriters wanted to 
know more, they ought to have asked for information. 

all rib .. 1890 M.Townsend U.S. Pref. x The mass of curious 
facts, coincidences, and information-items from which this 
book is evolved. x8gt Daily ^ News 2 Oct. 4/7 Information 
agent at the German Exhibition. 

*f*b. with an and pi. An item of information or 
intelligence; a fact or circumstance of which one 
is told. In earlier use, An account, relation, nar- 
rative (of something). Obs. 

1527 R. Thornf. in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 252 An informa- 
tion of the parts of the world discouered by him. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk.pf. Aurel. (1546) LI viij b, I . . haue 
herde of the a longe informacion. 2624 (title) A Bricfe 
information of the Affairesof the Palatinate, x 666 Marvell 
Corr. \Vks. x 872-5 II. 190. Many informations are daily 
'brought in to the two Co mmiuees about the Fire of London. 
1724 Swift Drapieds Lett. Wks. 1755 V. xi. 6x All the 


assistance I had, were some informations from an eminent 
person. 1748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. 327 .The informa- 
tions I have lately received in your favour from Mr. Harte. 
1842 Carlyle Schiller (ed. 2) Pref., Great changes in our 
notions, informations, incur relations to the Life of Schiller. 

4 . The-action of informing against, charging, or 
accusing (a person). 

(Originally the general sense whence 5 arises ; now Obs., 
exc. as transf. from 5 : cf. also 6.) . 

1480 Caxton Chrott. Eng. ccxliii. (1482) 288 A grete part 
of the peple..weren in grete errour and grutchyng ayenst 
the kyng thurgh Informacyon of lyes and fals lesyng that 
this Serle has made. X535 Jove A Pol. Tindalc (Arb.) 24 
Besydis this condempnacion of me by hearsaye or enforma- 
cion of hys faccyon. 1550 Crowley (title) An informacion 
and Peticion agaynst the oppressours of the pore Commons 
of this Rcalme. 1565 Golding Cxsar 16 Here vppon hee 
called Dumnorix aside . . laying before him what informa- 
tions were put vp against him. 16x3 Shaks. lien. VIII , v. 
lii. xxo In seeking tales and Informations Against this man. 

5 . spec, in Eng. Law. a. A complaint or charge 
against a person lodged with or presented to a court 
or magistrate, in order to the institution of criminal 
proceedings without formal indictment. 

The original object of this procedure was to dispense with 
the previous finding of a grand jury. Criminal informations 
are laid (a) in any criminal court, partly at suit of the Crown, 
partly at suit of an individual, to enforce a penalty under a 
penal statute (the penalty being paid partly to the use of the 
Crown, partly to the informer) ; (b) in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, in the name of the Crown alone, being either ex 
officio informations for misdemeanours dangerous to the 
government, e. g. seditious libel, or informations filed by the 
Master of the Crown Office, on the complaint of a private 
individual, for gross misdemeanours ; (c) before a Justice of 
Peace, in matters that may be dealt with summarily, being 
a statement of the facts by the prosecutor, verbally or in 
writing, with or without oalh. Most of these uses exist 
also in the law of the United States, where the most common 
sense is ‘An official criminal charge presented, usually, by 
the prosecuting officers of the state, without the interposition 
of a grand jury'. 

1629 in Cobbett Stale Trials (1809) III. 300 This matter 
[against Elliot, Hollis and Valentine] is brought in this 
court by way of Information, where it ought to be by way 
of Indictment. 1898 Encycl. Laws Eng. (Renton) VI. 446 
The distinction between an Information and an Indictment 
is that an Indictment is an accusation found by the oath 
of twelve men whereas an Information is only the alle- 
gation of the officer who exhibits it. 

(«) 1467-8 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 633/1 That.. every such In- 
fourmer..be admitted to sue for the Kyng and hym self 
Actions.. uppon the. same by Enformation to be seven or 
made in eny of the seid Courtes. 1523 Act 14 «$• 15 Hen. VIII, 
c. 1 The person, .that will first sue lor the same, by original! 
of dette, bill, plainte, or informacion, in any of the kynges 
courtes. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 1. i. 13 They were also 
vexed with informations in inferiour Courts ; where they 
were sentenced, and fined for matters done in Parliament. 
1742 Johnson Deb. Parlt. (1787) II. 407 The prospect of 
raising money by detecting their practices incited many to 
turn information into a trade. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 
IV. xxiii.(x8o9) 308. 1838 Dickens O. Twist liii, The gentle- 
man being accommodated with threepennyworth of brandy 
to restore her, lays an information next day, and pockets 
half the penalty. 1875 T. S. Pritchard Quarter Sess. 
Pract. iv. § 4. 173 Prosecutions by information at the quarter 
sessions can only be instituted in cases where, by a penal 
statute, an informer is allowed to take this course to recover 
the penalty ; but this proceeding is generally disused. 

(b) 1482 Rolls Parlt. VI.. 208/1 If the.Kyngs Attourney 
Generali of his said Duchie . . put a Bill into eny of the 
Kyngs Courtes by wey of enformation. .the Justices of the 
same Court . .shall have power [etc.]. 1537 Act 28 Hen. VIII 
in Bolton St at. IrcL (1621) 167 And that the.kings suit by 
writ, bill, plaint, enditement, and enformation in that behalfe 
be commenced. 1588-9 Act 31 Eliz. c. 5 § 3 Suche officers] 
of recorde as have in resp.cctc of their offices heretofore lau- 
fullye used to exhibite informacions or sue upon penall 
lawes. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. xxiii. § 3 (1809) 309 The 
objects of the other species of informations, filed by the 
master of the crown-office upon the complaint or relation of 
a private subject, are any gross and notorious misdemesnors, 
riots, batteries, libels, and other immoralities of an atro- 
cious kind, not peculiarly tending to disturb the govern- 
ment. ‘ 1803 Mackintosh Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 291 
No prosecutions, — no Criminal Informations followed the 
liberty and the boldness of the language then employed. 
1827 Hallam.CVwj/. Hist. (1876) II. viii. 4 The attorney- 
general . . exhibited an information against Sir John Eliot 
for words, uttered in the house. 1S83 Sir J. F. Stephen 
Hist. Critn. Law Eng. ix. 1.204 A criminal information., 
may be preferred only for misaemeanours, and only by the 
Attorney or Solicitor General, or by the Master of the 
Crown Office acting under the orders of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, upon a motion made in open court. 

(£) 1733 J* Harvey (title) Orders, Warrants, Informations, 
and variety of Precedents for Justices of the Peace. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. f x 8 x 6) I. xv. 122 A magistrate, 
with whom informations had been lodged. 1897 C. M. At- 
kinson Magistrate's Ann. Pract. ii. 22 The mode of com- 
mencing proceedings before justices of the peace is by pre- 
ferring a complaint or an information . . [ It] is called an ittfor* 
Motion when it is the foundation for summary proceedings 
of a criminal nature, which are followed either by a convic- 
tion or an acquittal. 

b. A complaint of the Crown in respect of some 
civil claim, in the form of a statement of the facts 
by the attorney general or other proper officer, 
either ex officio , or on the relation or report of a 
private individual. 

Civil informations are or have been laid : t (a) in Chancery, 
on behalf of the crown or government, or of those of whom 
the crown has custody, as Idiots (obs .) ; (£) in the Exchequer, 
under the . equitable jurisdiction of the court (called. English 
Infortuation from its resemblance to a complaint in equity 
formerly called an English bill); now transferred to the 


Queen's Bench Division ; (r) at Common Law, for Intrusion 
or trespass on crown lands ; Purpresttire or encroachment 
on crown or public lands ; in personam, for money due to 
the crown ; tn rent , for goods, derelicts, etc. belonging to 
the crown, and for default in payment of excise duties. 

. 2624 Act 21 Jas. /, c. 14 (title) An Act to. admit the Sub- 
ject to plead the General Issue in Informations of Intrusion 
brought on the Kings behalf, and to retain his possession 
till Trial. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xvii. (1809) 261 An 
information on behalf of the crown, filed in the exchequer 
by the king's attorney general. 1819 WtGHTWicK Rep. 167 
marg ., The Prince of Wales may file an English information 
of intrusion by his Attorney General, for lands parcel of the 
Dutchy of Cornwall. 1838 Mheson & Welsby Rep. II. 23 
An information of intrusion, to recover possession of certain 
encroachments on the wastes of the Crown. 1865 Act 28 
<V 29 Viet. c. 104. § 6 An information, styled an English in- 
formation, exhibited in the Court of Exchequer. 1883 Rules 
Sup. Crt. 1. i, All actions which . . were commenced by Mil 
or information in the High Court of Chancery .. shall be in- 
stituted in the High Court of Justice by a proceeding to be 
called an action. 1888 Daily News 4 Dec. 5/2 By an exercise 
of the Royal prerogative an ancient method of procedure, 
known as an English information, is adopted for the settle- 
ment of these foreshore disputes between the Crown and its 
subjects. 

C. Information quo warranto (superseding the 
ancient Writ of Quo warranto ) : the step by which 
proceedings are commenced to remedy the usurpa- 
tion of an office or franchise. 

1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xviii. (1809) 485 An information 
in the nature of a writ of quo warranto , to enquire by what 
warrant the members now exercise their corporate power. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist.(\ 876) II. xii. 453 An information, 
as it is called, quo warranto, was accordingly brought into 
the court of King’s bench against the corporation. 

6 . In other legal systems. 

a. In Civil Law. (See quot.) 

1774 Br. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civil Law (1795) 125 In- 
formations are arguments urged before the Judge by the 
Advocates on both sides, after the Pleadings and Proofs are 
concluded. 1863 H. Cox Inslit. 11. iv. 404. 

b. In Scots Law. (a) in Civil Procedure : A writ- 
ten argument upon a case ordered either by a Lord 
Ordinary in the Court of Session when reporting 
the case to the Inner House (obs.), or by the Court 
of Justiciary in a case where difficult questions of 
law or relevancy are raised before it. (now rare). 
(1 b ) in Criminal Procedure : A statement or com- 
plaint in writing in which a person is specifically 
charged with a criminal offence, upon which a 
warrant of .commitment to gaol for trial may 
proceed. 

x68x Stair Inst. Law Scot. xv. xxxix. 14 (1832). 690 All 
informations and bills relating to interlocutors given, or 
to be given. 1701 Sc. Acts IV ill. HI, c. 6 Enacts. and 
ordains that all Informers shall signe their Informations. 
2752 J. Louth ian Form 0/ Process (ed. 2) 102 The Clerk 
. . reads the Prosecutor’s Information, with the Informa- 
tion on or Answers thereto for the Panne!, off the Book ; 
and after all is read, the Prescs resumes the Heads of the 
Information and Answers to the Lords, and desires their 
Opinion. 2754 Erskine Priitc. Sc. Law (1828) iv. iv. § 85 
No person can be imprisoned in order to trial for any crime, 
without a warrant in writing, expressing the cause, and pro- 
ceeding upon a signed information. 17 68 in D. Hume 
Comm. Laiu Sc. II. x. § 4 In the information on the part ol 
the panntl very alarming consequences are endeavoured 
to be grafted on the doctrine pled in behalf of the prosecutor 
in this case. 

C. Applied also to similar proceedings in foreign 
systems of judicature, ancient or modem. 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Commw. (1603) 57 [He] is 
forced to answer presently to the information of his adver- 
sarie if he be proent. 1625 Gonsatvio's Sp. Inquis. 1 
Whensoeuer any denunciation (as they terme it) or rather 
information is giuen against any person . . the Inquisitors 
accustomably vse this kind of practice. 1770 Langhorne 
Plutarch (1879) II. 909/2 The information was first laid 
under the archonship of Chacrondas.. 178* Gibbon Decl. £/'• 
xvii. II. 60 The terrors of a malicious information, which 
might select them as the accomplices, or e\ en as the wit- 
nesses, perhaps, of an imaginary crime, perpetually hung 
over the heads of the principal citizens of the Roman world. 
*875 Jowf.tt Plato (ed. 2)111. 107 Then follow informations 
and convictions for treason. 


II. f 7 . The action of ‘ informing 1 with soine 
active or essential quality (see Infoiim v. f ) ; the 
giving of a form or character to something ; in- 
spiration, animation (e.g. of the body by the soul). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 274 There was a 
seminallty and contracted Adam in the rib, which by me 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve.. *009 
Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 117 That.. no information 01 
pride may enter into us to make us believe. that we. arc 
better than other men. 1701 Norris Ideal World u.u. 72 
To be always in a separate state would be violent and un- 
natural to spirits made apt for the information of bodies, 
which therefore they would naturally require to be united. 
1870 Emerson Sec. 4- Solit ., Works 4- Days Wks. (Boh: 
III. 65 There does not seem any limit to these new informa- 
tions of the same Spirit that made the elements at first. 

Informational (inf^imFj’Janal), a. [f. prec. 
-f-AL.] Of or pertaining to information; convey- 
ing information. , 

x8ro Bentham Elem. Packing (sBzj) 142 note, The : sun- 
pcena’d interpreter of informational innuendoes. 1882 I tn 
21 Nov. 10 They [addresses] were nearly always informa- 
tional. 189B 1 'of. Sci. Monthly LIU. 7 8 ' How little value 
I place upon the informational results. 

Informative (infp'Jmativ), a. [f. I- inf of- 
viat- ppl. stem of iuformtire (cf. iNFOitMATJt] + 
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-ive, peril. after a med.L. *informdlivus.'\ Having 
the quality of informing, in various senses. 

1 . That informs or gives 1 form * (to matter) ; that 
imparts an active quality, or inspires with life; 
animative. ? Obs. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. i. it. xxiv, Many put out 
their force informative In their ethereal! corporeity, Devoid 
of heterogeneall organity. <1 x6$z J. Smith Scl. Disc. iv. 
viii. (1821 J 114 That definition which he gives of the soul, 
wherein be seems to make it nothing else, .but an entelechia 
or informative thing, which spends all its virtue upon that 
matter which it informs. 1656 Jeanes Mix/. Schol. Dh. 
81 If we consider this union effective, so it regards the whole 
Trinity; if terminative, so the sonne; if informative, so the 
humanity of Christ alone. 

2 . Having the quality of imparting knowledge or 
communicating information ; instructive. 

1655 Fuller Ch.Hist, x. i. Ded., The most informative 
Histories to Posterity, .are such as were written by the Eye* 
witnesses thereof. 1665 Boyle Occas. Re/I. m. vi. (1848) 
44 Ways and Methods, whereby to make the Objects we 
consider informative to us. c 1819 Coleridge in KeutA 1836) 
II. 211 The preparation informative of the audience is just 
as much as was precisely necessary. 1858 Ruskin Arrows 
of Chace (1880) I. 186 All art employed in decoration should 
be informative. 

3 . Law. Of the nature of or relating to legal in- 
formation (sense 5). 

1636 Impeachm. Dk. Buckhvt. (Camden) 70 The informa- 
tive Proofes, the Sentence. .in the Admiralty Court. 1639 
Gentilis tr. Serz’itds Inquis. (1676) 854 The thirteenth 
Chapter .. treats of Informative Piocesses, which are to be 
sent into other places. 

Info rmatively, adv. [f. prec. -f -ly 2 .] In 
an informative manner; a. With regard to the 
Impartation of life or some essential quality l/obs.). 
b. By way of information or communication of 
knowledge. 

1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 139 But now if we consider it 
informatively, in regard of information, or inhesion, .so it is 
scatedin the humane nature, that is not every where, but 
onely in heaven, at the right hand of God. 182* Blackw. 
Mag. XI. 7 Informatively for the reader, I make known the 
following. 

t Inform a* tor. Obs. rare. [a. late L. infor- 
mal or (Teitullian), agent-n. from informare to 
Inform ; cf. obs. F. informaieur .] An instructor, 
a teacher; = Informer i. 

1651 Barksdale Nympha. Libcthris it. vi. No reward 
hath He That is an Informator of School-free. Did I per- 
haps a School unlicens’d teach .. I should then at their 
Feasts, my fingers lick. 

Informatory (infpumatori), a. [f. L. infor- 
mal (see prec.) + -oitv.] = Informative 2. 

x88i Masson Dc Quincey xi. 138 Any kind of useful, or. 
as they are beginning to call it, * informatory printed 
matter. 1883 Fort it. Rev. 1 Sept 391 The volume is 
gossipy but instructive, always informatory. 1889 J. M. 
Robertson Ess. Crit. Met It. 202 They are often of great 
informatory value. 

+ Info -ruled, a. Obs . [f. In- 3 + Formed, 

after L. informis or F. informed 
X. Of faith: <= Inform a. 2 b. 

(This was an awkward use, suggesting, the pa. pple. of 
Inform v. 3, which would have the opposite meaning. Cf. 
Uninformed, Unformed.) 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 190 Fayth informed, at 
though it be imperfyte yet.. it is fayth. / bid. 186 b, But 
then fayth is an informed fayth, or a derke fayth. 1630 
Lennakd tr. Charron's Wisd. II. v. § 8 (1670) 262 A belief. . 
such as the Scripture calleth historical, is diabolical, dead, 
informed, unprofitable. 

2 . Unformed ; imperfectly formed. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. iii. § 2 (1643) 47 An informed light, 
which on the fourth day had its perfect form. 1686 Plot 
Staffordsh. 190 The latter [rushesj having a pith altogether 
inform’d. 

3 . Aslron. Applied to stars not formed into a 
constellation or forming part of one. 

1696 Phillips (ed. *»\ Informed Stars, such of the Fix’d 
Stars as are not rang’d under any Constellation or Form. 

Hence f Info'rmedly adv A, impeifectly, in an 
incomplete form. 

1670-98 Lasscls Voy. Italy 1. 107 It was begun in marble 
by Michael Angelo, but inforniidly ; and so left by him. 

Informed (mfp’jmd, poet . infpumed), PpL a. 
[f. Inform v. + -ed 1 .] 
tl. Put into form, formed, fashioned. Obs. 

1596 Spenser IJynnt Hon. Beautie 167 Doe still preserve 
your first informed grace. Whose shadow yet shyn.es in your 
beauteous face. 

2 . Instructed ; having knowledge of or acquaint- 
ance with facts; educated, enlightened, intelligent. 

1549 Recorde Gr. A rtes Prcf. to Edw.Vl < 1640) A iij, When 
they consider that informed reason was the onely instrument. 
1753 Chestcrf. Lett. (1792) IV. 34 Whenever you are in 
company with informed and knowing people. 1780 Burke 
Sp. Econ. Ref. Wks. HI. 343 There is nothing . . that does 
•not He within the reach of an informed understanding. 1805 
W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. III. 322 The theoretical and pre- 
sumptive reasonings of this informed author. *897 iVestm. 
Gas. 13 July 6 / 3 Eliciting an informed and shrewd opinion 
upon an outlook so depressing. 

b. Now usually in well-informed, ill-informed. 
<-1440 Gesta Rom. 1. Ixxviii. 396 (Add. MS.) A woman 
moste fayre, and wise in good werkes, wcle Enfourmyd, and 
deuoute. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World m. (1634^ 83 'Jo 
■measure honour or dishonour by the assurance of his well- 
informed conscience. 1824 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 
I. 138/2, I have observed among the well ^informed and 
■the ill informed nearly the same quantity of infirmities and 


follies. _ 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 186 Not .. 
known in the best informed circles of London. 

Hence InfoTmedly adv A, instructed ly. 

1642 J. Jackson Bk. Conscience 48 A Conscience itiform- 
edly strong. 

Informer (infpumo-i). Forms : 4-7 enfour- 
mer, 5 en former, -our, 6 infourmer, -our, 6- 
informer. [f. Informs. + -eu 1 .] One who or 
that which informs, in various senses, 
fl. An instructor, teacher. Obs. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love ii.Ji. (Skeat) 1. 87, 1 am seruaunt 
of these creatures to me deliuered .. not maister, but en- 
fourmer. 1526 Tindale Rom. ii. 20 An informer off them 
which lacke discretion. 15,63 Jewel Def. A pot . (16x1) 86 
Catechistas , The Informers or Teachers of them that were 
entring into the faith. ■ 1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alciu § 35 
Experience which is the truest informer, speaks aloud m 
this matter also. 

2 . One who communicates information or intelli- 
gence ; an informant. 

c 1422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 543 His enformours he wel 
leeueth. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 1x3 Jackalls 
..are the Lions informers. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Ant iq. 
in. xiii, Better have kept close to Josephus than hearken to 
any of his other authors or informers. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxxiii. He talks no Gaelic, nor had his informer much 
English, so there may be some mistake in the matter. 

3 . One who informs against another ; one who 
lays an information ; spec, one who makes it his 
business lo detect offenders against penal laws and 
to lay informations against them ; also called com- 
mon informer . 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VI /, c. 14 § 6 Every such infourmour 
.. shalbe receyved to sue vppon the seid matter by infor- 
macion. 1588-9 Act 31 Eliz. c. 5 Divers . . daylie unjustlie 
vexed and disquieted by divers conunen informers upon 
penall statutes. 1591 Greene Disc. Coositagc (1592) 18. 
c 1608 Bacon Certif. touching Penal Laws Wks. 1879 1. 480 
To repress the abuses in common informers, and some clerks 
and under-ministers, that for common gain partake with them. 
*759 Robertson Ilist. Scot. vt. Wks. 1813 1. 436 Spies and in- 
formers were everywhere employed. 1798 Berdsford in Ld. 
Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 41 1 We have, .taken up several 
persons of family and fortune . . and some have turned in- 
formers in whom we can rely. x8o8 Svd. Smith Wks. (1859) 
I. 131/2 Au informer, whether he is paid by the week . . or 
by the crime . . is, in general, a man of a very indifferent 
character. 18x7 Selwyn Nisi Frit is II. 1x48 A penalty .. 
recoverable by common informer in the High Court of 
Admiralty. 1880 M c Cartiiy Chun Times IV. liii. 149 The 
man was found guilty on the evidence of an informer. 

aitrib. 18 87 Pall Mall G. x6 Aug. 3/1 In the absence of 
4 informer ' evidence the great majority of cases would fail 
for want of legal proof. 

4 . One who or that which informs with life, etc. 
(Inforji v. 3) ; an inspirer, animator, vitalizer. 

17*7-46 Thomson Summer 104 Thou, O Sun 1 .. Informer 
of the planetary train, Without whose quickening glance 
their cumbrous orbs Were brute unlovely mass, inert and 
dead, And not as now the green abodes of life. 1730 Pore 
Pro/. Sophonisba 27 Nature! informer of the Poet’s art, 
Whose force alone can raise or melt the heart. 

Hence Informerahip \nonce-wd.') i the position 
or function of an informer. 

16x2 T. James Jesuit's Dcnvnf. 64 Parsons had the office 
of Informership in the English affaire>, as well in Spaine as 
at Rome. 

Informidable (infp’jmidabT), a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not formidable; not to be dreaded. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 486 Of limb Heroic built, though of 
terrestrial mould ; Foe not informidable. 1867 C. J. Smith 
Syn. Sf Antonyms s.v. Awful , Innocuous. Informidable. 

Informing (infpumig), vbl. sb. [f. Inform v. 
+ -ing*.] The action of the verb Inform, in 
various senses; instruction, information, etc. 

c 1380 Wycuf Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 209 Suinme doon folily, 
for defaute of enformynge. 1382^ — Wisd. xix. 15 Who .. 
resceyueden them, that liaddcu vsid the same enformyngus. 
1633 P. F lktcher Purple I si. vi. xl v^Which back to him with 
mutuall dutie bears All their informings. 1769 Blackstonf. 
Comm. IV. xiii. 172 Sharpers ; who..if unsuccessful, have it 
in their power to be still greater gainers by infoiming. 

Info-rming, ppl- u. [-ing 2 .] That informs. 

1 . That imparts 1 form \ or some determining 
quality, esp. life or spirit; vitalizing, inspiring, 
animating : see Inform v. 3. 

1635 Hakf.wh.l A pal. v.— vt. 193 Never any Aristotelian . . 
will acknowledge that the heavens have any informing forme, 
but that it is a quintessence, a pure body without mixture, 
or composition of matter and forme. 2659 Pearson Creed 
(1S39I 229 The ancient heretics, who taught that Christ as- 
sumed human flesh, but that the Word or his Divinity was 
unto that body in the place of an informing soul. 1703 
Rowe Fair Penit. iv. i. 1532 Love was th* informing, active 
Fire within. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy $ Greece (189S) I. i. 5 
Pantheists .. convinced of the omnipresence of the inform- 
ing mind. 1875 J owett P lato (ed. 2) III. 166 The informing 
energy of the human will, 

2 . Giving or conveying information ; instructive ; 
imparting the knowledge of facts. (In quot. 1647 
in bad sense ; cf. Inform v. 7 b.) 

1647 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 506 The busy, 
mischievous, informing slanderer, a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 
1726 I. 718 A seasonable and informing Lecture for our own 
Times. 1887 Spectator 3 Mar. 319/1 Hallam is great not as 
a literary writer, but as an informing writer. 

Hence Info-rminffly adv., in an informing man- 
ner, instructively. 

1897 Chicago Advance si Oct. 529/1 [He] spoke both in* 
spiringly ana informingly of the rise and growth of muni- 
cipal functions. 


[ , Informity (infpumlti). Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
late L. informitat-em , f. informis : see Inform a. 
and -itv. Cf. K. inform! U (Bossiiet, in Littre), It. 
informilii (Florio, 1598).] Unformed condition, 
shapelessness; unshapeliness, deformity. 

1 59 s Florio, / hformita , infomutie, shapelesnes. 16x5 T. 
•Adams Two Sonnes 83 The reducing of the old Chaos, and 
first informitie of things. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
1. viii. 32 The inform ity of Cubbes. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Informity, ..deformity, want of shape or fashion. 

b. fig. (in reference to the intellect or manners'). 
*583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xiv. 84 We do but bewray 
the informitie that is in vs. i6zz Peacham Compl. Gent. 
186 You shall finde good Learning . . a polisher of inbred 
rudenesse and our informitie. • 

f Info T mo US, a. Obs. [app. f. L. inform-is 
Inform a. + -ous, but cf. Formous, OF .formats, 
lu..fonnostts .] ' Having no definite form, shape- 
less ; of art uncomely form, unshapely. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 267 A man prudently 
pliable to times . . excessive in vaste informous buildings. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. nr. vi. 116 That a Bear 
brings forth her young informous and unshapen, which she 
fashioneth after by licking them over, is an opinion not only 
vulgar.. but hath been ol old deliveied by ancient Writers. 
1701 C. Wolley Jml. N. York (i860) 40. 

Inform ul able (infyrjrni/rlab'l), a. noncc-wd. 
[f. In- 3 + Foiimul-atf v. + -able.] Incapable of 
being formulated. 

1884 Athenaeum 8 Nov. 587/1 None but a prig would find 
any satisfaction in.. trying to formulate the informulable. 

Inforrest, variant of Enforest, Obs. 

Infor8(e, obs. forms of Enforce v. 

' Infortiate (infjrjJiJt), sb. Lazo. rare, [ad.med, 
L. infortiatum enforced, strengthened, pa. pple. 
.netit. (used subst.) of inforlidre to strengthen, 
E.nfcrce. Cf. F. infortiat (Littre).] The middle 
portion of the Pandects of Justinian, extending 
from' Hook xxiv, title 3, to the end of Book xxxviii. 

In explanation of the title, Sa vigny supposes that the Pan- 
dects, while known only in imperfect copies, were divided 
into pigesfum vet us, J'res partes (a fragment so called 
from its opening words) and Digestum novum. When the 
missing portion was recovered, it filled the gap between 
Digestum veins and Ires partes , the latter of which has 
since been reckoned a part of the Infortiatum. 

1560 Holland Crt. Venus iv. 14 The Institutis, DIgestis, 
and Angelas, The Inforciat, and Panormitanu.s. 1883 
Ik barton's Law Lexicon s. v. Pandects , That glossator 
lOdofredus] .. informs us, that they bad not the Infortiate 
which was at Rome. 

t Xnfo-rtiate, ppl. a. Oh. In 7 -at. [ad. L. 
infortiiil-us pa. pple. : see prec.] Enforced. (.Const, 
as pa. pple.) 

xSoi Br. W. Barlow Defence 96 Weie the Law of India 
and Persia generally infortiat ? 

Info-rtitude. ran. [In- 3 .] Want of fortitude. 

^ *8x3 W. Taylor in Robberds VI/Vmi. II. 412 Let us hope 
it is not out of depression and infortitude that I have been 
sulky. 

+ Info t tunable, a. Obs. [f. Infortune v. + 
-able : cf. Fortunable.] Unfortunate, unlucky. 

^ 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 446 Alle thynges were ils 
infortunable to hym. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt . Vtt. Iviii, 
Though that a man were infortunable. 

t Info'rtunacy. Obs. [f. Infortunate; see 
-acy. Cf. foriituacy.] The condition of being 
unfortunate; ill fortune, ill luck. 

1571 Fortescuu Forrest 151 b, The Romaincs themselves 
be*ept their infortunacie. 1580 Lodge Forb. tp Prise. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 106 Prisceria .. forgetting welnie the infor- 
tunacie she was intangeled in, cast her armes about his 
necke. X669 Addr. hopeful y/tg. Gentry Eng. 2 So many 
are found to complain of their peculiar infortunacy. 

t InfoTtunage. Obs. rare. [f. Infortune v. 

+ -age.] Unfortunate condition ; affliction. 
c X440 Lydc. Fortune in Harvard Stud. (1S97) V. 193 In 
thy condicioun of inffortunage, vnstedfast fortune, ther is 
no confidence. 

t Info-rtunate, a. Obs. [ad . L. infort unaL us 
(see In- 3 and Fortunate). Cf. F. inf or l uni (141)1 
c. in Littre), Sp. inforlunado , It. inforttmato.] 
Subject to or marked by ill fortune; unlucky, luck- 
less; Unfortunate. (Of persons, conditions, times, 
events, etc.) 

1390 Gowek Co nf. III. 375 Yet was he nought infortunate, 

C 1440 Parionop e 3353 The day infortunaie that I was bore. 
1548 Hall Chron., Jidus. IV 239 b, O infortunate brother, 
for whose Ijffe not one creatoure woulde make intercession. 
1592-3 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. tit. IV. no Inforlunatest 
peere of Parliament for pouertie that euer was. 1653 
H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 7'rnv. xxvi. 98 We eleven . . seeing 
the infortunate success of our companions, could do noth- 
ing but weep and lament. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wkv. 
1B75 IV. 11 He took up an unfortunate resolution that he 
would be witty : infortunate, I say, and no less criminal. 

b. Aslrol . Said of a planet or ‘ house * when 
• ( afflicted* by some evil or unlucky influence, as by 
a particular ‘ aspect *, and so causing misfortune. 

£■1385 Chaucer Man of Lazo's T.S04 Infortunat Ascen- 
dent tortuous,' Of which the lord is belplees falle, alias ! 
Out of his Angle in to the derbeste hous. c 1391 • — Astrol. 
n. § 4 Yit >ein thise Astrologiens, that the assendent, and 
eke the lord of the assendent, may l*e shapen for to be for- 
tunat or infortunat. 1585 Luiton Thous. Notable Th. (1675) 

30 If., both the Sun and Moon be in the sixth House in- 
fortunate. they that be then bom without doubt will le 
blind. 1671 Sslmon Syn. Med. 1. xxvii. 55 An infortunate 
Planet in the Ascendent ..always afflicts the Head. 
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INFRA-. 


INFORTTJNATE. 

c. Bringing or presaging ill lack ; of ill omen, 
inauspicious. 

J55z Hulof.t, Infortunate dayes to begin any busynes. 
1584 R. Scot JJiscov. Witcher, xi. xiv. (18S6) 163 "When an 
Infortunate beast feedeth on the right side of your wale. 
1613 Purch as Pilgrimage 11. xviii. 177 When they have 
had an infortunate dream. 

Hence *f* Info*rtunately adv., unfortunately; 
f InfoTtunateness, the quality of being unfortu- 
nate; ill fortune. 

1577-87 Holjnshed Citron. 1 . 174/2 The death and buriall of 
EgeJred, his wiues .. his infortunatenesse. 1600 Hakluyt 
Voy. Ill, 145 The gentleman was so infortunately incum- 
bred with wants, 1607 Washington’ Opt. Glass xiv. 76 
When we dreame of Eagles flying over our heade, it por- 
tends infortunatenes. 1682 Mem. Sir E. Godfrey 7 (T.) 
Destructive rocks, upon which most of the unseasoned youth 
..do infortunately split. 

■f Info’rtnnate, v. Astrol. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. infort unarc ; see In - 3 and Fortunate 
v.] trcins. To subject to evil or unlucky influence ; 
to render unfortunate; to ‘afflict’ (a planet, etc. 
or an event, etc,). Also absol. 

1585 Lupton Thous. Notable Th (167O 16 In whose 
Nativity Saturn or Mars is in the sixth House, or in the 
twelfth House, infortunating the Lord of the sixth House. 
1651 Culpepper A sirol. Jttdgem. -DA. (1658) no Venus Lady 
of the sixth andinfortunated by Mars, gives suspitions enough 
of the French pox. 1790 Sibly Occult Sc. (1792) L 18 Some 
heavenly influence that .. fortunateth or infortunateth. 

Infortune (infputinn), sb. Also 5 yn-, 6 en-. 
fa. F. infortune (Oresrae, 14th c.) ; see In- 3 and 
Fortune. Cf. L. infortunium .] 

+ 1 . Want of good fortune, success, or prosperity; 
misfortune, ill fortune, ill luck. Obs. 

. c *374 Chaucer Troy his m. 1577 (1626) pe werste kynde of 
infortune is bis. c 1386 — ■ Knt.'s T. 1163 Noght was for- 
yeten by the Infortune of Marte. c 1450 Lydg. Secrces 913 
Be sodeyn Caas Or in necessyte, Or infortunys froward 
violence. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. 1. exxx. (W. ae \V. 1495) 
147 b/2 He shold take his Infortune in pacyence. 1513 
.Bradshaw St. Werburge n. 1603 A fyre by infortune rose 
up sodeinlj’. 1625 Chapman Oayss. m. 234 Our long-sus- 
tain’d infortune might be freed. 1653 H. (Jogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. Ixiv. 262 For my greater infortune, the tempest cast 
my Brigandine upon the coast of this Country’. 

+ b. with//. A piece of ill luck; a misfortune, 
mishap. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 59 b, We haue bad upon the see so 
many infortunes by tempeste of windes. 1544 Phaer Pesti- 
lence (1553) K. iij b, The lyfe whiche we lead here, is , .subiecte 
to diseases, infortunes, and calamy’ty’es, 1652 GAVLEMag- 
aslront . 313 At this the dream-spellers were divided in their 
divinations ,' some interpreting it a fortune, some an in. 
fortune. _ 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 193 Such lines have 
the signification of infortunes, and sundry hurtfull falls. 

2 . Astrol. An unfortunate or malevolent planet 
or aspect; esp. each of the planets Saturn and 
Mars. (Cf. Fortune sb. S.) 

2632 Massinger City Madam h. ii, Saturn out of all dig- 
nities., and Venus in the south angle elevated above him .. 
and free from the malevolent beams of infortunes. 2651 
Culpepper Astrol. Judgem. Dis. (1658) 108 If the sign the 
Lord of the sixth possesseth, especially if he be an infortune, 
or a fortune infortunated. x668 Dryden Even. Love 11. i. 
The trine aspect of the two infortunes in angular houses. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. vL 16 The Dragons Tail is called 
in Greek K0ra0i/3cx£ii<>i', an Infortune signifying Mischiefs, 
Scandals, Shame. i 83 x Proctor Poetry. Astron . viii. 278 
Saturn, the greater Infortune, as Mars himself is the lesser 
Infortune, of Astrological systems. 

t Infortune, Obs. [f. prec. Cf. obs. F. 
inforluner (Godef.), f. infortune sb.] traits . To 
cause misfortune to, to afflict ; in Astrol. to ‘afflict’ 
(a planet or house) with an unfortunate ‘ aspect*. 
So f Infortxmed ppl. a., unfortunate; *t*Infor- 
tnning' vbl. sb. 

c 1374 Chaucer .Troy Ins iv. 716 {744), I, woful wrecche, 
and infortuned wight, And born in qorsed constellacioun. 
c 1391 — Astrol. 11. § 4 A fortunat assendent clepen they 
whan Jo* no wykkid planete ..is ;n the hows of the 
assendent, ne bat no wikked planete haue non aspecte of 
enemyte vp-on the assendent. . . Fortherouer, they seyn pat 
the infortunyng of an assendent is the contrane of thise 
forseide thinges. 1440 J. Shirley Dclhe K. James (1818) 
20 Then the said Grame, seyng his Kyng and Soveran Lord 
ynfortuned with so much deseyse, angwesh, and sorowe, 
wold hafe so levyd, and done hyni no more harme. 

+ Infortu*nity. Obs. [a. OF. infortunite 
(Godef.), ad. late L. infort unitas (Lactantius, 
Ep. xxix. § 9, quoting Aulus Gellins vi. i. 5, where 
some editors read import unit as). The formation, 
from L. infortunium (or its sources), was irregular.] 
Unfortunate condition ; misfortune, adversity. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vit. 438 Ouer y* noble men that were 
slayne in Scotlande bj’his mfortunyte. 2548 Hall Citron ., 
9 Edxv. IV (1809) 286 Other there be that ascribe his 
infortunitie onely to the stroke & punishment of God. 1600 
Holland Livy xi.11. lxii. 1152 Considering they are well 
tamed with the infortunitie of this battell. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 237 If you would know whether y’our fortunate- 
nesse or infortunity, prosperity or adversity’, shall be more, 
or Iesse. 1720 Dr. Foe Apparition 1655 Wks. 1841 XIX. 259 
The infortunity of the family’. 

b. with pi. An instance of this, a misfortune. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 5 For resistence of the 
Infortunitees that dayly fallcs in thys worlde. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edxv. IV 247b, How dolorous ..to remember the 
chaunces, and infortunites that happened within twoo yere 
in Englande. 1609 Holland A mm. ii tarcell. xxiv. vii. 25S 
And . rtherc happened another no small infortunitie, namely. 


that the succors which we waited for.. seemed for the causes 
aforesaid letted and stay’d. 1654 Cokaine Dianea 1. 14 We 
are all equally made lyable to infortunities. 2656 S. Holland 
Zara (1719) 78. 

f Infortnny. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inforluni-utn, 
f. in - (In- 3 ) + fortuna fortune; cf. Infortune sb.] 
Misfortune. 

1432-50 tr. Migdcn (Rolls) I. 245 Not for cause of deuoclon 
or of luffe but for drede of infortuny. Ibid. 341 That stokke 
and kynnerede destroy’ede by’ diverse infortuny’ of batelles 
and of oper mortalite. 

Infossous (infysas), a. Bot. rare . [f. In- 2 + 

Fossa + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 622/2 Infossous , sunk in anything, as 
veins in some leaves, leaving a channel, however. 

+ InfoU‘nd, v. Obs. [ad. obs. F. infond-rc , 
-fundre, or ad. L. inf under c to pour in (see In- 
fund) ; with the form of the radical cf. Found z/.3 
and Confound.] traits . To pour in; to infuse. 
(Usually in fig. sense.) 

fi4*o Pallad. on Hush. iv. 510 Mynge askes of yyne and 
donge, and hem infounde Vnto the roote and they wol be 
fecounde. c 2425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 
28 Hete of lyf was ynfowndid to seyr and drye membyrs. 
3502 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione m. Ix. 251 Thy holy 
grace infounded ardently to my hert. 15x3 More Rich. Ill , 
Wks. 60/2 The great grace that god giueth & secretly 
infowndeth in right generacion after the Iawes of matrimony. 
1589 R. Bruce AVr;;/. (i843) 116 To infound in them this 
precious love and amitie towards God and their neighbour, 
b. To pour on. 

c 3420 Pallad. on Bush. 111. 759 Of* xvjtjcs olde hit ;s to 
take dregges.. Infounde hem on thi trees feet and iegges. 
Hence tlnfou ‘riding vbl. sb., infusion. 

2532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 383/2 Through faieth 
to the infounding whereof y» sacrament doth nothing worke. 
2557 Sarum Printer C iv, By’ infoundinge of thy’ precious 
oylc of comforte unto my woundes, 

T Infou*nded, a. Obs. rare~~ l . ? Unfounded. 

X632 L1THGOW Trav. x. 4 45 The one in quality, and the 
other in quantity, be extraordinarily infounded. 

Infounded : see Infonded, infatuated. 

+ Infou’nder, v. Obs . [a. OF. enfondre-r to 
plunge to the bottom, submerge, swallow tip, f. en - 
(In--) +fondrer to Founder : cf. in another sense 
Enfounder.] irans. To submerge ; in pa. pple. 
Submerged, overflowed, flooded. 

2505 Liber Ruber in H. E. Reynolds Wells Caihedr. 
App. M. (1882) 218 The higheways were so infoundered that 
the poor tenants and inhabitants [etc.]. 1515 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 13 The..fellowes of Merton 
College do suffer the fane ..to be surroundred and in- 
foundred. 

Infourme, infowrme, obs. ff. Inform v. 
Infra- (i-nfra), prefix , repr. L. infra adv. and 
prep. ‘ below, underneath, beneath * (in med.L. also 
‘within’), used in numerous recent formations, 
chiefly adjectival. 

This use of infra- is scarcely a Latin one, though infra - 
fordnus ‘ situated beneath the forum ’ occurs in an inscrip- 
tion (Lewis and Short), and infra mu ratieus 1 lying within 
the walls ’ in Gregory of Tours (Du Cange). Its recent 
employment is after the analogy’ of other prepositions ; it is 
regularly opposed to sufira-, sometimes to super- : the 
second element ought strictly to be one of Latin origin ; but 
it is not always so. 

A. In prepositional relation to the sb. represented 
in second element. 

1 . Denoting ‘below*, ‘ beneath * (i.e. * lower down 
than*) in respect of local situation or position. 
Chiefly in terms which are the adjectival repre- 
sentatives of phrases in which L. infra would be 
followed by a sb. in the accusative, e.g. infra - 
axillary ‘ that is infra axillam , below the axilla 
or axil*; infra-mammary , ‘that is infra mammas, 
below the breasts \ The majority of these are 
anatomical terms. In a few cases the second 
element appears to be a sb., as infraclavicle. 
More rarely infra- is simply prefixed to an adj., as 
inframedian , infra-red. 

2 . Denoting ‘below*, ‘beneath’ in respect of 
status or condition, as infrabeslial ‘lower than 
bestial*, ‘beneath the brutes*. In these, infra - 
seems to be directly prefixed to an adjective. 

3 . Denoting ‘within’ (as in med.L.), as infra- 
mercurial , - territorial (see these words below) : 
here the formation is as in 1. 

- B. In attributive or adverbial relation to the 
second element : ‘lower’, ‘inferior*, ‘under-*, as 
infraconst riclor , infraposition, etc. 

Such compounds can be formed at will when re- 
quired ; the following are the principal ones in use. 
For the etymology of the second element see the 
simple words Axillary, Bestial, Cortical, etc. 

In most of these compounds, practice varies as to the use 
of the hyphen ; the hyphen is usual when the compound is 
new, or more or less of a nonce*word, e. g. infra-red, infra- 
human, infra-natural ; but it is usually’ omitted in recog* 
nized terms, as infra maxilla ry, infrascapular, except when 
the. following element begins with a vowel, as in infra- 
axillary, infra-lnguiual, infra-orbital. _ It may however 
be used for the nonce, whenever emphasis is placed either 
on the prefix, or on the composite character of the word. 

-j- Iufra-a-nnuated a. [L. annus year : cf. super- 
annuated], below the proper age, too young. Obs , 


Infra-axiTlary a., a. Anal, lying below the axilla 
or armpit; b. Bot. situated below the axil of a 
leaf or branch. Infrabe-stial a., lower than the 
beasts. Infrabra*ncliial a. Zool., situated below 
the branchiae or gills {Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S6). in* 
frabwccal a. } situated below the buccal mass (of 
a mollusc). Infracepha’Iic a. Anal., sitnated 
below the head {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Infracla'vicle 
*= infraclavicular bone. Infraclavi’cular a. Anat., 
situated below the clavicle or collar-bone, as in 
infraclavicular bone , region (see quot. 1879); 
also as sb.= infraclavicular bone. Infraconstri-c* 
tor Anat., the lower constrictor muscle of the 
pharynx. Infraco*rtical a. Anal., situated below 
the cerebral cortex. Infraco’stal a. Anat., si te- 
nted beneath the ribs, as in infracostal arteiy, mus- 
cles {Syd. Soc . Lex.). Infradi'aphragiua’tic a. 
Anat., situated below the diaphragm {ibid.). In* 
f rage 'nil al a., under the knee, as in infragenml 
bursa. Infragle*noid a. Anal., situated below 
the glenoid fossa. Infraglo ttica. Anat., situated 
below the glottis; also, relating to the parts of the 
larynx below the glottis. InfraguTar a. Anat., 
situated below the gula or throat. Infirahtrniaa 
a., below the human level. Infrahyoid a. Anat., 
lying below the hyoid bone {Syd. Soc. Lex.). In* 
fra-i’nguinal a. Anat., situated below the groin, 
Infrala-hial a. Anat., situated below the lips. 
InfraU'ttoral a., pertaining to the zone or 
region of the sea below the littoral region. 
Inframa'nmiary a. Anat., sitnated below the 
breasts. Infrazna’rginala., situated beneath the 
margin or border : spec. a. inframarginal convolu- 
tion, the superior temporal convolution ; b. infra- 
margin at ceil, an outer cell in the anterior wing of 
certain aphides, lying behind the marginal cell ; c. 
ittframargiiial shield, one of the shields between 
the marginal and plastral in certain chelonians. 
Inframa*arillary Anat., a. a., situated below 
the jaw, as in inframaxillary neime; b. sb., the 
lower jaw-bone. Inframe'dlan a., applied to 
the zone of the ocean below the median zone: 
see quot. Inframerctrrial a. Astron., lying 
within the orbit of the planet Mercury ; intramer- 
curial. Inframo-ntane a., situated beneath a 
mountain. + Inframu’ndano a., lying below the 
world (Bailey, fol., 1730-6). Infrana’tural a., 
below what is natural ; also as sb. ; hence Infra* 
na'turalism. Infrano’dal a., lying beneath a node 
or joint in a stem. Infra-occi'pital a. Anat., 
situated under the occiput {Syd. Soc . Lex.). Infra- 
cesopha’geal a . Anat., situated under the oeso- 
phagus. Infra-oThital a. Anal., situated below 
the orbit of the eye ; so also lufra-oTbitar, 
-0‘rbitary adjs. Infra- o’r dinary a., below what 
is ordinary. Infrapa*pillary a. Anat., situated 
below the biliary papilla. Infrapatellar a . 
Anat., situated below the knee-cap. Infraperl* 
phe'rial a., situated below the periphery. 
frapo*sed a., placed below something else [cf. 
superposed] ; so Infraposi'tion, the condition of 
being so placed. Infrapu’bian, -pubic a. Anat., 
situated Below the pubes ; sub- pubic. Infra* 
ra’dnlar a., situated under the radula or lingual 
ribbon of a mollusc. Infra-re d a., a term ap* 
plied to the (invisible) rays which lie beyond the 
red end of the spectrum as being less refrangible, 
or of lower vibration-period, than the red rays. 
Infrare'naln. Anat., situated beneath the kidneys; 
hence Infrare’nally adv. Infrari’mal a. Anat., 
situated beyond the rima or opening of the glottis, 
Infrasca'pnlar a. Anat., situated below the 
shoulder-blade. Infraspi'nal a. Anat., situated 
beneath the spine of the scapula. Infraspi'* 
nate a . = prec. Infraspina*tor, -spina'tus 
Anat., a muscle of the dorsum of the scapula, 
arising from the infraspinal fossa; also at t rib. 
Infraspi’nons a , = Infraspinal. Infrastape*- 
dial a., situated below the axis of the stapes of the 
middleearin birds, Infraste*rnaln. Anat., situated 
below the sternum or breast-bone {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Infrasti’gmatal a. Entom situated below the 
stigmata or breathing-pores of an insect. ^ Xnfra- 
sti’pular a. Bot., situated below the stipules in 
plants. Infrasn*tnral a. Anat., situated beiovv 
the suture. Infrate’mporal a. Anat., situated 
below the temples {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Infraten- 
to*rial a. Anat., situated below the tentorium of 
the brain. Infraterre’ne a., situated below the 
earth, subterranean, hypogean. Infra territorial 
a., lying within a territory (Webster, 1S56). I** 
frathora*cic a. Anat., situated below the thorax 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). Inftrat o*nslllar a. A nat., situated 
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below tile tonsils, Infratrochante'ric a. Anat 
s'ltnated below the trochanter ( Syd . Soc. Lex.'). 
Infratro’chloar a. Anat., situated beneath the 
trochlea or pulley of the trochlearis muscle in the 
eye. InfravagTnal a. Anat., situated below the 
vagina, or its junction with the uterus. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah v. Ep. Ded. 140, I know it will be 
objected, that your Lordship is ’infraannuated to be the 
Patron of a Book in the strict acceplion thereof.' 1858 
Gray Struct. Bot. (1880)416/2 */ nfra- ax illary, below the 
axil. i86z H. W, Fuller Dis. Lungs 4 The infra-axillary 
[region) has the axillary region for its upper, and the edges 
of the false ribs for its lower boundary. x 838 J. Rickaby 
Mar. Philos. 267 Writers who . . picture primitive mankind 
as living in this ’infrabestial state. 1878 Bell Gegcnbaur's 
Comp. Anat. 474 The two tower ones t have shown to be 
the clavicle and *infra-c!avicle. 1839 F. H. Ramadge 
Curability Consumpt. (1861) 52 The want of clearness in the 
respiratory murmur was most obvious in the *infrac!avicular 
region of the right side. 1879 Khory Prittc. Med ■ 45 Infra- 
clavicular [region] extends from below the clavicle down to 
the lower margin of the third rib. 1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 
45 In *infra-g!ottic laryngoscopy we find the lower surface 
of these cords to be reddish in color. 1855 Knight Cycl. 
Nat. Hist . 1 1 1 . 65 The under part of the *infra-gular ganglion. 
1874 Mahaffy-SV. Life Greece ii. 39 She is rather *tnfra- 
human than superhuman. 1883 W. Arthur Fernlcy Led. 
72 This infra-human thinker, to whom it is hard to turn the 
eye upward. 1830 E. Forbes in Brit. Ass. Rep. 102 [title) 
The ’Infra-littoral Distribution of Marine Inverteurata on 
the Southern, Western, and Northern Coasts of Britain. 
1862 H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs 4 The *infra- mammary 
[region] is that portion of the anterior surface of the 
chest which lies below the mammary. 1879 St. George's 
Hasp. Kep. IX. 183 Heaving impulse over left side of chest, 
strong in inframammary region. 1857 Berkeley Cry p tog. 
Bot. § 611. 539 Dictyoxiphium has simple .. fronds, ’infra- 
marginal son. 1872 Nicholson Palxont. 109 Anus supra- 
marginal or infra-marginal. 1835 Mayne ^ot/^x. Lex. % 
Inframaxillaris, situated under the jaw; ’inframaxillary. 
1872 Humphry Myology 46 The infra-maxillary [nerve] .. 
emerges through a large hole at the front of the base of the 
suspensorial projection for the jaw. 1863 Page Hand-bk. 
Geol. (ed. 2) 468 In the British seas, naturalists (following the 
late Edward Forbes), .distinguish five belts of depth — viz. 1, 
the Littoral ; 2, Circmn-littoral ; 3, Median ; 4, ’Infra-median ; 
and 5, the Abyssal or Deep-sea zone. *888 Standard 13 Feb. 
5/2 The Arlberg Tunnel, the latest of these ’inframontane 
engineering efforts. 1831 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. (1873) 
336 The irresistible tendency of a wholly supernatural 
religion to produce an * infranatural morality. 1889 F. Hall 
in Nation (N.Y.) XLIX. 412/3 Patronizing a new set of 
supernaturals, infranaturals, or whatever they may be. 1896 
Goldw. Smith Guesses Riddle Exist. (New Ed.) 28 ‘ Infra- 
natural or something implying degradation, . .would be the 
right expression. 1843 Blackw. Mag. HV. 674 The_ sober 
supernaturalism of the German has more attractions with us, 
than the grinning *infra-naturalism of the .Frenchman. 1878 
A. H. Green Coal iii. 81 The spaces in question differ 
altogether in character from the ’infra-nodal canals. 1887 
L. Heitzmann tr. Carl Heitzmann' s A nat. Descr. «j- Topogr. . 
II. 146 The posterior division of the first cervical nerve, the 
’infra-occipital nerve. 1880 Bastian Brain 95 A bflobed 
’infra-oesophageal ganglion. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 230 
Dissection of the ’infraorbital nerve, 1840 E. Wilson Anat. 
Vade M. (1842) 33 Immediately above the fossa is the infra- 
orbital foramen, — the termination of the infra-orbital canal, 
and Infra-orbital artery. 1880 Gunther Fishes 54 The infra- 
orbital ring of bones consists of several pieces. 174* A. 
Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 133 The *infra-orbitar Branch 
of the second Eranch of the fifth pair of Nerves. 2822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 221 The ’infra-orbitary or 
maxillary branch of nerves. 1802-12 Bcntham Ration. Jud. 
Evid. (1827) 1 . 61 A mass or lot of ’infra-ordinary or inferior 
evidence. 1897 Allbnit’s Syst. Med. III. 723 When the 
growth is below the biliary papilla, or ’infra-papillary, the 
bile and pancreatic juice tend to regurgitate through the 
dilated duodenum. x88r Watson in. Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XV. 
No. 85. 273 Withabroadish "infraperipherial chestnut band. 
1834 Austen in Proc. Geol. Soc. (1855) XI. xx6 Terres- 
trial surface ’infraposed to the Drift-gravels.. 1839 Murchi- 
son Silur. Syst. r. ii. 2s A similar ’infraposition of saliferous 
marls may be seen at Moss Hill farm. X853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp, xlii. (1856) 396 The infraposition and superposition of 
two fiuids of differing densities. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 
133 Termed the ’tofrapubic puncture. 1885 R. J. H. 
Gibson in Trans. R. Soc .. Edittb. XXXII. 627 On the top 
of the muscles of the ’infraradular sheet there are -two 
ganglia united to each other and to their fellows on the 
opposite side. x8Bx Nature XXV. 162 The ’infra-red end 
of the spectrum. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 254 All 
portions of the spectrum powerfully affect the microbes 
except the red and the infra-red rays. 1870 Rolleston 
A flint. Life 16 The largest of. these receptacles are the 
’infrarenally-placed abdominal air-sacs. >853 M.avne Expos. 
Lex., Infrascapularts. .’infrascapular. X879 Khory Princ. 
Med. 45 Infra-scapular [region], which extends from the 
angle of the scapula to the lower margin of the thorax 
below and to the spine behind. 1733 Chambers Cyel. 
Supp. s.v. Infraspinatus , The .. ’infraspinal cavity, or 
fossa of the scapula. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 569/2 
The spine is .. so placed as to divide the. dorsum of. the 
scapula into a supra-spmal and infra-spinal depression. 
1854 Owen Skel. Teeth in Circ. Sc. t Organ. Nat. I. 251 
The supraspinal fossa of the scapula is less deep than the 
infraspinal one. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Infraspinatus , 
applied to a muscle of the shoulder, . . ’infraspinate. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 974 Paralysis of the supra and 
’infra-spinators. 1855 Holden Hum. Osteol. (18781 142 
Gives origin to the ’infra-spinatus. 1872 Mivart Eletn . 
Anat . X54 The infra-spinatus fossa and subscapular^ fossa 
together forming its actual outer, surface. .*879 Khory 
Princ. Med. 45 *Infra-spinous [region] to the infra-spinous 
fossa. 1884 Couks Key N. Anicr. Birds 154 '1 he stylo- 
hyal, will join the extra-stapedial plate, and the afterward 
chondrificd band of union will be the */* nfr a -stapedia l . 
Ibid. 186 The stylo-hyal .. represented by another^ claw 
of the stapes (an t«/m- stapedial element). *879 Khory 
Prittc . Med. 44 *Infra-sternal [region], that which extends 


from the third cartilage to the lower end of the sternum. 
1880 Watson in Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82. 07 Longi- 
tudinal puckerings stretching down from the ’infrasutural 
row of beads. 1897 A llbuti's SysL Med. IV. 309 This 
[presence of glycosurin) is more especially the case in ’infra- 
tentorial disease. . 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlviii. (1856) 
4S4 Some of Martin’s imaginings of ’infraterrene architec- 
ture. 1840 G. V. Ellis 76 Very small filaments 

from the supra-trochlear .. and from the ’infra- trochlear. 
*875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 726 The nose gets its nerve 
twigs from the frontal, supra, and infra-trochlear branches. 
1898 G. E. Herman Dis. J Ron ten 121 Elongation of the 
’infra-vagina! portions of the anterior cervical wall. 

f Infract, tr . 1 Ohs. [nd. L. inf racl- us, f. in- 
(lK~Z)+fradus broken.] Unbroken; unviolated, 
unweakened ; sound, whole. 

. 1566 Gascoigne Supposes Wks. (1587) 5 How straight and 
infract is this line of life. 1392 Sylvester Triumph Faith 
in. 23 Martyrs . . who . .Their faith infract with their own 
bJouds did seal. 1613 Heywoo oSilv. Age iji. i, My charme, 
Which Gods and diuels gaue vnite consent To be infract. 

f Infract, af Obs. [ad. L. inf rad -us, pa. 
pple. of infringZre to Infringe.] Broken. 

1593 Peele Edw. I Wks. (Rtldg.) 393/1 My sweetest love, 
an this my infract fortune Could never vaunt her sovereignty. 
1603 H. Crosse Fertues Commzu. (1878) 25 Subiect to 
chance and infract fortune. 

Infract (infraa'kt), v. [f. L. infract-, ppl. stem 
of infringere to Infringe.] Iran s. To break ; to 
violate, infringe. Chiefly US. 

1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 157, I think 
every nation has a right to establish that form of govern- 
ment, under which it conceives it shall live most happy; 
provided it infracts no right, or is not dangerous to others. 
x8o8^ Jefferson l Frit. (1830) IV. 107 Rights which we 
considered as infracted. 18x9 Wiffen Aonian Honrs (1820) 
47 Their social bond through centuries survives, Hers homi- 
cide infracts in every age. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xix. 
(1859) 519 He will never venture to infract the neutrality of 
the waters. 1890 Nicolay & Hay Lincoln I. xix. 348 It is 
due to the Constitution, heretofore palpably infracted. 

Infracted (infrte'kted), ppl. a. [f. as prec. +' 
-ED 1 .] a. Broken, interrupted, b. Anat. Bent 
suddenly inwards, as if partly broken ; geniculated. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 604 Falling fast from gradual 
slope to slope, With wild infracted course, and lessen’d roar, 
It gains a safer bed. 

t Infraxtlble, a- 1 Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + L. 
fracl ppl. stem (see Fract) + -ible.] Incapable 
of being broken in or subdued. 

1637 Cockaine Obstin. Lady t. ii. Poems (1669) 307 No 
surely, nor can I believe that she Ment to enclose a mind 
infractible Within a body so powerful to subdue. 

Infra* ctible, af rare. [f. Infract v. + -ible.] 
Capable of being infracted or broken. 

1846 Worcester cites Cooke. 

Infraction (infrarkjan). [ad. L. infraction- 
cm, n. of action f. infringere to Infringe. Cf. F. 
infraction (1250 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of fracturing or breaking; cotter 
a breakage or fracture. 

1623 Cockeram, Infraction , a breaking. 1881 Eng. Me- 
chanic No. 874. 366/3 The trough gave way at the sides, but 
the lead of the bullet was clearly injected into the plane of 
infraction. 

2. The action of breaking or infringing (a bond 
or obligation) ; breach, violation, infringement. 

1673 Temple^ Let. to Dk. Ormond Wks. 1731 1 . 125 The 
Points of Justice must be grounded upon the Infraction of 
Treaties. 1733 Nf.al Hist. Pvrit. II. 558 Evil counsellors 
which have prevailed with his Majesty to make infractions 
upon his royal word. 1790 Beatson Nav.fp Mil. Mem. I. 
246T0 oppose the Scots insurgents, was no infraction of the 
capitulation. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 17 Bringing 
him to. .trial .. for his flagrant infraction of the canon law. 
1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 14 His coronation had 
been a violent infraction of her right. 

f3. Optics. = Refraction. Obs. 

163s Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 131 The second [colour of 
the rainbow] is caused by a more weak infraction. Ibid. 133 
Neither was the sunne cfestitute of sparkling raies to make 
reflection and infraction. 

4. Anat. An infracted condition. 

1882 W. MacCormac in Quain Diet. Med. 997/2 Very dis- 
tinct in type from the infractions and extravagant distortions 
of an osteomalacic skeleton. 

Infractor (infras'ktai). [a. med.L. infractor 
(Du Cange), agent-n. from infringere to Infringe ; 
cf. F. infradeur (1419 in Godef. Comp/.). ] One who 
breaks or infringes (a bondorobligation) ; a violator, 
infringer. 

15^1 Hen. VIII Instruct. Pace in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 
App. xiii. 29 I nfractours of their promises.' 1678 Marvell 
Grou’th Popery 12 The Infractors and Aggressors of the 
Peace of Aix la Chapelle, 1767 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 
iifz Accusations might be brought against the infractors of , 
those laws. 1823 Ibid. 182* Every citizen., may expose any . 
infraction of the constitution, requiring from the competent I 
authority the effective responsibility of the infractors. 

Infractous (infnektes), a. [f. L. iufrad-tts, 
pa. pple. of infringere (see Infringe) + -ous.] 
Bent inwards ; indexed. 1866 in 7 Yeas. Bot. 

11 Infra dig. (i'nfra di*g>, adj.phr. [Colloquial 
abbreviation of h. infra dignitatem beneath (one’s) 
dignity : the source of the expression is obscure.] 
Beneath one’s dignity ; unbecoming one’s position ; 
not consistent with dignity ; undignified. 

[1822 Hazlitt Table-t. (1885) 287 If the graduates .. ex- 
press their thoughts in English, it is understood to be infra 
dignitatem .] 1824 Scorr Redy aunt let ch. xi. It would be 
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infra dig. in the Provost of this most flourishing and loyal 
town to associate with Redgauntlet. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. 
Persia 312 Few will consent to sing; it is infra dig. 
Infragenual, etc. : see Infra-. 

Infragrant (in fragrant), a. [In- 3.] Not 
fragrant; the opposite of fragrant ; malodorous. 

*813 Syd. Smith Let. in Lady Holland Life xii. (xSss) I. 
4 11 We shall both be a brown infragrant powder in thirty 
or forty years. 1842 — Let, to L. Horner Wks. 1859 H. 
319/1 He was among the most conspicuous young men in 
that energetic and infragrant city [Edinburgh). 

Infralapsarian (knfralrepsee-rian), sb. and a. 
Thcol. [f. £. infra under, beneath + laps-us fall -f 
-ariait, as in Trinitarian , etc.] 

A. sb. A term applied in the 1 7th c. to Calvinists 
holding the view that God’s election of some to 
everlasting life was consequent to his prescience of 
the Fall of man, or that it contemplated man ns 
already fallen, and was thus a remedial measure : 
opposed to SOFRALAPSARIAN, 

The JJupralapsarian view makes Predestination anterior 
or logically superior to the Fall, and views the creation, 
fall, and saving of some, as parts of God’s eternal purpose. 
Infralapsarian is generally used as synonymous with 
Sublapsarian, the earlier and, in English writers, the more 
usual term. _ But some distinguish the two, associating Sub- 
lapsarian with the view that the Fall was foreseen, and In- 
fralapsarian with the view that it was permitted, by God. 

1731 in Bailey vol. II. 1756 in Brouchton Hist. Did, 
if Relig. 1 77s Ash, Infralapsarian s., one who holds that 
God in the decree of election considered his people as fallen 
in Adam ; a sublapsarian. J843 J. B. Robertson tr. 
Alechled s Symbolism II. 345 The parties of Supralapsarians 
and Infralapsarians already stood opposed to each other. 
1865 \V. G. T. Shedd Christ. Doctrine II. 192 According to 
the Infra-lapsarians, the decree to create men, and that 
they shall apostatize, are prior to that of election and re- 
probation. Election supposes apostasy as a fact. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Infralapsarians 
or their doctrine. 

1775 Ash, Infralapsarian adj., Belonging to the scheme 
or doctrine of the Infralapsarians. i860 Gardner Faiths 
of World II. 135/1 Hagenbach alleges that the synod of 
Dort approved of the Infralapsarian scheme. 1863 W. G. T. 
Shedd Christ. Doctrine II. 192 Beza. had adopted the 
supra-lapsarian statement of the dpetrine of predestination, 
which renders the doctrine more austere and repelling than 
the infra-lapsarian representation. 

Hence Iafralapsa*rianiE2n, the doctrine of In- 
fralapsarians. 

1847 Been tr. Hagcnlach's Hist. Doct. II. 255. 1865 W. 
G. T. Shedd Christ. Doctrine II. 193 The Synod of Dort 
favoured Infra-Iapsarianism, in opposition to Gomar, who 
1 endeavoured to commit the Synod to Supra-lapsarianism. 

Infrarnaininary, etc. : see Infra-. 

Xuframe, variant of Enframe v. 

Infranch, -iBe,-ment, obs. ff. Ekfranch, etc. 
Infrangible (infrarndaib’l), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Frangible; cf. OF. infrangible (15th c.).] 

1 . That cannot le broken ; unbreakable. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemcaus Fr. Chinttg. 14 b/i Shee 
[a needle] ought to be stifle, smooth and infrangible. 1603 
Holland Plutarch 807 He that nameih an Atome, saitn 
as much, as infrangible, impassible, and without vacuitie. 
17x5-20 Pofe Iliad xiii. 57 And link’d their fetlocks with a 
golden band, Infrangible, immortal. 1849 Robertson Serm, 
Ser. 1. v. 70 No iron bar is absolutely infrangible. 
fig-* *686 H. More Real Presence 39 The solid, steady, 
and infrangible Wisdom of God. 1837 How nr I\ nr. Life 
11. vi. (1862; 160 An enchanted forest, bearing the spell of an 
infrangible silence. 

2 . That cannot be infringed ; inviolable. 

1834 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 376 Firm and in- 
frangible compacts, which sometimes last for generations. 
Hence Infranglbi'lity, Infra'ngibleness, the 
quality of being infrangible ; Infra-nglHy adv., in 
an infrangible manner, so as to be unbreakable. 

\ 7 2 7 Bailey vol. II, Infrattgiblcness, un capableness of 
being broken, 1828 Blackiv, Mag. XXIV. u8 The band 
which bound them all Jnfrangibly together. 1899 Month 
Aug. 146 The infrangibility of the seal of confession. 

Infranodal to Infravaginal : see Infra-. 
tlnfree*, a. Sc. Obs. rare- 1 . [In- 3.] Not 
having the freedom of a borough or city ; unfree. 

1584 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (Rec. Soc.) I. J14 Infre pakeris 
and pelaris. 

•f lnfre-nate, v. Obs. rare — 0 , [f. ppl. stem of 
h. infrendre to bridle.] trans. To bridle. 

*623 Cockeram 11, To Bridle a horse, hframate, Capistrate. 
t Infrena-tion. Obs. rare-°. [f. In- 0 + L. 
frendlion-em bridling ; see prec. (Pcrh. a misun- 
derstanding of Tertnllian’s infrendtio restraining.)] 
Unruliness (Cockeram, 1623^. 

+ Infre -ndiate, v. Obs. rare— 0 , [irreg. f. L. 
infrendere , -Ire.] To gnash the teeth. 

1623 Cockeram ii, To gnash the Teeth, Infrcudiatc. 

Infrequence (infrrkvens). rare. [f. ns next ; 
see -ence. Cf. F. infriquence (Liitre).] y next. 

1644 Br. Hall Free Prisoner § 4 Is il «>*' tode ar1 , d 
infrequence of visitation? 1897 U’estiu. Gas. 8 At.r. 2 Jt 
Dancing is no mark of London's lightheartedness, but from its 
infrequence atribute to itschildren’s gloomy, colourle-s lnes. 

Infrequency (infrrkuensi). [ad. L. infre - 
quenlia, n. of quality f. infrcqttenl-cm-. see next 
and -EX-CY.] The state of being infrequent. 

1 1 . The fact or condition of being unfrequented ; 
uncrowded state or condition ; also, Small attend- 
ance ; paucity, fewness. Cbs. 
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INFREQUENT.. 

1S00 Holland Livy xxxix. xviii. 1034 By occasion of the 
same infrequencie [eadem solitudo} (for that they whose 
names were presented, neither made answere nor could be 
found). 1603 — Plutarch 1326 It was the solitude and 
infrequency of the place that brought the dragon thither, 
rather than the dragon that caused the said desert soli* 
tarinesse. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 61 Answerable to his 
small dependancie, and infrequencie of suters.- 1658 W. 
Burton I tin. Anton. i6r The infrequency .. of that brave 
bold Legion, whose bands and troups were not full as then, 
by reason of absences by leave. 

2 . The fact or condition of being of infrequent 
occurrence or of recurring at wide intervals ; un- 
commonness, rarity. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 4 The infrequency of the thing (they 
never happening but at or near the Moons full). 17x8 
IVodrozv Corr. (1843) II. 369 The accounts .. of the infre- 
quency’ of public baptism among us. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ,5- 
F. xii. I. 338 The infrequency of marriage, and the ruin of 
agriculture, affected the principles of _ population. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. it. Old China , The relish of such exhibi- 
tions must be in proportion to the infrequency of going. 
1880 Flint Princ. Med. 167 The infrequency of gangrene 
is shown by its having occurred in but one of 133 cases. 
Infrequent (infrf’kwent), a. [ad. L. infre- 
quent-em, f. in- (lx- 3 ) + frequent-em Frequent. 
Cf. F. infrequent (Littre).] Not frequent. 

+ 1 . Not much resorted to or practised; little 
used ; unaccustomed, uncommon. Ohs. 

153X Elyot Gozk 1. xxi, Mater .. infrequent, or seldome 
harde of them that haue nat radde very many autors in 
grebe and latine. /bid. III. xxii, Frugalite, the acte wherof is 
at this day. .infrequent or out of use amonge all sortesof men. 
+ 2 . Not crowded ; thinly peopled, occupied, or 
filled. Ohs. rare. 

x68i Whole Duty Nations 15 A Neighbourhood, whether 
it be the more populous of Cities, .or the more infrequent of 
Villages. 

3 . Not occurring often, happening rarely; recur- 
ring at wide intervals of time. 

X612-X5 Bp. Ham. Contempt., A r . T. HL v, It is not so in- 
frequent for a multitude to conspire in evil!. 1622 — 
Deceit Appearance Wks. (1648) 455 A poore conscionable 
Christian . . cooling his infrequent pleasures with sighs, and 
saucing them with teares. 1756 Johnson Abr. Eng. Diet. 
Pref. r 2 Words of infrequent occurrence. 1876 Miss Yonge 
Womankind viii. 56 The treat should be sufficiently in- 
frequent to be a real subject of anticipation. 

D. Qualifying an agent-noun : That does some- 
thing seldom or infrequently. 

# 17*2 Wollaston Relig. Nat. 1. v. (1724) 18 A sparing and 
infrequent worshiper of the Deity. x83r World 28 Dec., 
The rare and infrequent rustic visitor to Londdn. 

4 . Occurring or met with at wide distances apart; 
not plentiful ; rather few and far between. 

__ a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts Sr The Myrtle.. no rare or 
infrequent Plant among them. 2858 AVrf. Rev. 20 Nov. 501/2 
Globigerina is comparatively infrequent. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Aug. 370/1 These windows are small and infrequent. 

b. Zool. and Bot. Of spines, punctures, glands, 
etc. : Thinly or sparsely planted ; distantly placed, 
t Infr eque’nted, a . Obs. rare. [In- 3 . Cf. 
F. infrequent / (1575 in Hatz.-Darm.), L. infre - 
qttenldlusi] Not frequented ; unfrequented. 

_ 1675 Ogilby Brit. Pref. 2 Many of these, ways, .are grown 
infrequented. Ibid. (1698) 29 Being chiefly mountainous 
and infrequented. 

Infrequently (infrrkwentli), cidv. [In- 3.] 
Not frequently ; somewhat rarely, seldom. Now 
chiefly in not infrequently = rather frequently. 

1673 Lady's Calling 1. v, § 64 [They] come so infrequently 
as if they thought it a very arbitrary matter whether they 
come or no. *779 Wilkes Corr. (1805! V. 208 Not infre- 
quently a ray of truth pierces the Stygian gloom. 1876 
Gladstone Homeric Synch 46 .With respect to stone, it 
very infrequently appears m Homer. 1876 Fawcett Pol. 
Econ. 11. v. (ed. 5) 159 Farmers not infrequently insure their 
crops against, .hail-storms. • ' ” ' 

t Infre’sli, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. In- 2 '+ Fresh 
v.] traits. To make fresh ; to freshen. 

1635 Person Varieties 1. 2J Lakes .. ever infireshed with 
streames of fresh springs which flow and run into them. 

f Infri'ar, v. ■ Obs. rare~ [f. In- 2 + Friar.] 
traits. To make into a friar ; reft . to become a friar. 
x6xx Florio, Infratarsi , to in frier hi nisei fe. 
t Infriate, v. Obs. rare “ [f. ppl. stem of L. 

infriare to break or rub down.] To crumble 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

1 1 ‘nfricate, v. Obs. rare —°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. infricare to rub in.] traits. To rub in or on 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

t Indication. Obs. rare — 1 „ [n. of action f. 
L. infricare : see prec.] = next. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 64 Nature hath end e wed (the 
skinj with an infinite number of pores .. and [by] infrica- 
tion, these manifestly do shew them selues. 2658 [see next]. 

Infriction (infri *kj3n). [ad. L. infriction-em 
(doubtful reading inCelsusvnr.xi): see Friction.] 
The action of nibbing in. 

1656 Blount Ghssogr., Infriction, a rubbing in, a chafing. 
1658 PiiiLLirs, Infriction , or Infrication, a rubbing or 
chafing in. 17x1 m Bailey. _ j 885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Infric - 
tion,. .the rubbing into the skin of an ointment._ x888 Med. 
Nctvs July xoi The inflammation, he said, set in afier the 
fourth infrietton. 

+ Infri’gidate, n. Obs. rare~ x . [ad. late L. 
infrTgi ddt- us , pa. pple. of infrTgiddre : see next.] 
Made or become cold ; chilled, cooled down. 


.1483 CaxTon Gold. Leg. 166 b/x Thenne he whiche was 
Infrigydate and colde .. was made al hole by the brennyng 
hete of angre. 

Infrigidate (infri dgiclc't), v. Now rare. [f. 
ppl. stem of late L. infrTgiddre to make cold, f. in- 
(lx- -) + frigidits cold, Fmoin. Cf. obs. F. infri- 
gider (Godef.).J traits. To make cold or frigid; 
to chill, cool. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 111. iii. (1634) 174 Such 
Hearbes, the which haue power to infrigidate and coole. 
c 1610 Sir C. Hf.ydon Astro/. Disc. (1650) 20 It is not the 
essence thereof either to beat or infrigidate. x685 Goad 
Cclest. Bodies 1. ix. 35 That Room is the cooler for the walls 
sake, the Emanation from thence infrigidating the place. 
3885 G. Meredith Diana L xiii. 269 A congenial atmo- 
sphere ; which, however, she infrigidated by her overflow of 
exclamatory wonderment. 

Hence Infri *gi dating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

3650 Ashmole Chym. Collect. 77 Therefore make it Cold, 
for then is manifest the hidden, and the Manifest by infri- 
gidating is hid. 2665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 256, I have made 
infrigidating Mixtures with Sal Armoniack. 

Infri gidation (infridiid^'Jbn). [ad. late L. 
infrigiddtidn-em, n. of action from infrigidate : 
see prec. Cf.OF .infri gidation (14th c. inGodef.).] 
The action of cooling or condition of being cooled, 
refrigeration. 

1590 Barrough Meth. Physick vn. xi. (1639) 399 If .. we 
think that there be greater need of infrigidation and cool- 
ing. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. ix. 30 AH Infrigidation is 
performed by transfusion of a Spirit, as Rooms are cool by 
strewing of Herbs, Flags, and Aspersion of sweet Water. 
1709 Steele Taller No.- 126 1* 2 She had also the Power of 
communicating it [the spirit of continency] to all who 
beheld her.^ This the Scoffers of those Days called, The 
Gift of Infrigidation. 3 8 86 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Infri’gidative, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. in- 
frTgi ddt- (see Infrigidate v.) + -ive. Cf. OF. 
infrigidatif -ive (15th c. in Godef.).] a. adj. 
Cooling, b. sb. A cooling agent. 

i54t R. Copland Guydon's Fqmiul. R iij b, Medycyn? 
that be colde, dyssycatyues, & infrigidatyues. 1543 Tka- 
Heron Vigo's Chirurg. n. iii. 18 It laketh away the malig- 
nite procedynge of thynges, that are' infrigidativc and do 
greatlye coole. 3599 A. M. tr Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke 248/x 
An infrigidativc for inflamede and exulceratinge Brestes. 

Infringe (infrrnds), vZ Also 6 enfriug, in- 
fryngo, 6-7 infring. [ad. L. infriitg-cre to break, 
injure, damage, make void, f. in- (In- 2 ) + fraught 
to break.] ; 

tL traits. To break, shatter {rare in physical 
sense); to break down, crush, destroy; to foil, 
defeat, frustrate; to cancel, invalidate. Obs. 

1543 Grafton Contn. Harding 465 Y* duke. . woulde haue 
maried lady'Mary . . which manage y* kyng did infringe Jk 
stoppe. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 219 She . . did all 
that she tould to infringe the deterininacion of the said 
Universities and clergie. 1603 Knollf-S Hist. Turks { 1621) 
xoi 6 How the Turkes were to be resisted, and their attempts 
infringed. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xn. (1626) 249 [He] 
trotting in a round, Infring’d the aire with this disdamefull 
sound. 163* Quarles Div. Fancies vii. (1660) 5 It is a 
potent Science that infringes Strong Prison doors ; and 
heaves them from their hinges. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. 
Ambrose Pref., The three-fold cable is not easily infringed. 
1671 Milton P. R. i. 62 If so we can, and by the head 
Broken be not intended all our power To be infring’d. 

2 . To commit a breach or infraction of (a law, 
obligation, right, etc.) ; to violate or break (an oath, 
pledge, treaty, etc.) ; to transgress, contravene. 

3533 in Gross Gild Merch. II. 73 Whatsooewer brothir or 
brethir attempte to infring or breke this sayde lawe. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VII 22 And least .. the Damosell .. 
woulde not consent too hym for offending her conscience 
and infringyng her promes. 3588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. 
iii. 344 loue for your Loue would infringe an oath. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 69 The undoubted Funda- 
mental priviledge of the Commons in Parliament, that all 
Supplies should have their rise and beginning from Them 
..had never. been infringed, or violated, or so much as 
questioned. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad iv. 94 The proud Trojans 
first infringe the peace. 1769 Bi-AcNstoni: Comm. IV. vi. 88 
The crime [coining] itself ts made a species of high treason ; 
as being a breach of allegiance, by infringing the king’s pre- 
rogative. _ 3844 H. H. Wilson Bril. India III. 7 The editor 
..having infringed the regulations to which the press had 
been subjected by the Government. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiii. III. 2S7 Those privileges of the people which the 
Stuarts had illegally infringed. 3898 JVes/m. Gas. 4 May 
9/3 With regard to the second alleged infringing tyre .. 
the judge held that it infringed neither the Welch nor the 
Clincher patent. 

f 3 . To, refute ; to. contradict, deny. Obs. 

3590 Swinburne Testaments 264 This conclusion, that the 
later dooth infringe the former, isdiuerslyenlarged.^ *601-2 
t ulbecke 1st Pt. Parall. 65 This may suffice to infringe 
that which, you haue deliuered. x66o -H. More Myst . 
GodI v. xvii. 200 Nor do those Expressions, - at all infringe 
the Truth we have declared. 

+ 4 . To break the force or diminish the strength 
of; to weaken, enfeeble, impair; to mitigate. Obs. 

1604 R. Cawdrev Table A/p/i., Infringe,., to make uenke, 
or feeble. 3620 Vp.SNER Via Recta viii. 171 'I "hey doe . . 
oppresse a weake stomacke, and infringe the natural! heat. 
3684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xiv. 481 Such [medicines] as 
concentrate and infringe Acids, such as . . Corals, Chalk. 
3694 Salmon Bate's Disp. 117x5) 533/2 ft will . yet much 
more infringe the corrosive Quality of the remaining Acid 
Spirits. 

5 . intr. To break in or encroach on or upon. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Dual. (18091 III. 51 Judges . . ; 
are yet intimidated from infringing, by any sentence, on ; 


the laws and constitution of these realms. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) I. 347 They did not infringe upon this boundary 
for some time. ‘ 1774 j efferson A utobiog. App. Wks. 1859 
I. 141 Let no act be passed by any one legislature, which 
may infringe on the rights and liberties of another, 1868 
I>krau Silence Ip V. viii. (18751 137 Never let pleasure in- 
fringe on the domain of duty. 

Hence Infringed ///. a. ; Infringing vbl. sb, 
and ppl. a. 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 146 
This case., nothing tendeth to the infringing of any honour 
or service. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 370 The subject of 
his infringed pretensions. 3897 Daily Knvs 3 Nov. 2/1 
The Incandescent Gas Light Company has spent enormous 
sums . . in proceedings against unscrupulous dealers and 
importers of infringing mantles. 3898 Daily Chron. 14 Ocl 
5/3 Let there be no talk to us of infringed rights, 
t Infringe, vf Obs. rare- 0 . [ 3 n- 2 .] irons . 
To furnish with a fringe. 

1598 Florio, Infrattgiare , ( to infringe, or decke with 
fringe. 

Infringement (infrirndsment). [f. Infringe 

v . 1 + -MENT.j The act or fact of infringing. 

1 . A breaking or breach {of a law, obligation, 
right, etc.) ; breach, violation. 

Frequent in infringement cf copy light or patent. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 11. 973 Which on his Justice 
may infringement bring. 1654 H. L’Estrancf. Chns . I 
(16551 The imbarque and stay of our ships at Blay by 
Lewes., was an infringement of the League. 3716 Addison 
Freeholder No. 14 ad Jin., It [i<] .. a great Infringement 
of the Liberties of the Subject. 186 r W. Faiiibairk Addr. 
BHt. Assoc., Watt was harassed by infringements of his 
patent, and lawsuits for the maintenance of his rights. 1878 
Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. II. vii. 285 Resenting every attempt 
at equality as a kind of infringement of the laws of nature, 
b. A breaking in, encroachment, or intrusion. 
5 ^73 [R. Leigh] Tram p. Reh. 108 They are manifest tn- 
fringments on our liberty'. 3741 Butler Serin. Ho. Lords 
Wks. 1874 II. 263 Licentiousness is.. a present infringement 
upon liberty. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Avter. III. 238 
There is in this respect a dreadful infringement on human 
rights. 

f 2 . Kefutntion ; contradiction. Obs. 

1593 NashE4 Lett. Confut. 42 If you haue anfenew in- 
fringement to destitute the inditement of forgerie that I 
bring against you. 1664 H. More Myst . I nig. vL 15 Nor 
does the verb being in the plural number make any infringe- 
ment to this Truth. 

Infri'Cgent, a. Med. [ad, L. infringent-tm, 
pres. pple. of infringe re to Ikfwnge.] Of a 
medicine : Rendering milder ; = ConiUGEKT. 
s886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Infringer (infri-nd.^j). [f. I nfringe v. + -er 1 .] 
One who infringes (in the various senses of the 
verb) ; a violator. 

1543 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. xo § i To correcte and punyshe 
the Infringers and contemners thereof. 1655 Fuller Cm 
Hist. iv. iv. § 19 He . . having formerly . . appeared a great 
Patron of Sanctuaries, and a severe punisher of the unjust 
infringers thereof. 1738 Waruurton Div. Legal. I. »• iv. 
225 Infringers of the Duties of Imperfect Obligation. 
Thurston Hist. Steam- Eng. 110 Watt claimed that Horn- 
blower. .was an infringer upon his patents. 1887 Law f tuns 
LXXXII. 260/2 The alleged jnfringer of a patent is often 
more sinned against than sinning. 

1 * Infrangible, a. Obs. Also -eablo. [var. 01 
Infrangible with vowel conformed to L. itfrvi- 
gore. Cf. obs. F. infnngible (Rabelais, 16th c.).] 

1 . That cannot be infringed or broken ; unbreak- 
able, inviolable, indissoluble. 

1548 Hall Chron., lien. /'* 36 b, The Frenchc nacion not 
lemembryng this infringible law, deposed .. the very' heyie 
male.. and setup in trone thts Pepyn. Ibid.,Ediv. /K242 b, In 
hope of continual peace, and infnngible amitie. 1605 Breton 
Vide Mans Lesson (1879) 13 Hauing betwixt themselucs 
sealed with their hands the infringible band of Faith and 
Troth in the heart, .hee tooke Ieaue of his fairejady. io4 x 
G. Eglisham Forerunner Rcz>enge 6 Your Majesty’s most 
royal! word, which should be inviolable, your hand and 
scale which should be infringeable. 

b. Rarely of things material : Unbreakable. 

2600 _R. Cawdray Treas. Similies 305 To trap v ithin the 
infringible net of his indignation. 

2. Irrefragable, irrefutable. 

1581 J. Bell //addon's* Attsro. Oso>\ 266 And first of 
commeth to hand an infringible Argument ofO>orius. io*9 
Symmer Spir. Posie 1. i. 6 The equity of the depenotncic ot 
the latter upon the former, is infringible. 

Infnxctescence (infrr-kte’sens). Bot. rare ‘ 
[a. F. infmctcscence (G. dc St. Pierre, 1870), f. 1 >’" 
+ L. frttcltts fruit, after inflorescence ] Name lor 
an aggregate fruit, bearing the same relation to a 
simple fruit that inflorescence does to a single flower. 

1876 Hooker Botany Primer £0 Aggregate fruits or in* 
fructescences. . ■ 

Infructiferous (infitfkti-leras), a. rare. L 1 - 
late L. infruetifer-us + -ous : see 3 n- 3 and Fruc- 
tiferous.] Not bearing fruit: in qitots. of a 
disease : Not eruptive, or having the eruption 
imperfect or suppressed. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. fed. 4^ II. 4°4 In the.BarbaO 
plague .. the fir>t and second of the two vaneties .. tn 
fructiferous and the in fructiferous, were intermixed. 

409 In the.. infructiferous variety it was extremely difiictm 
to distinguish between the one [fever] and the ot h cr ‘ . 

Infrnctnose (infrp:ktu/,<?J*s), a. [ad. L- tit- 
frncluosits unfruitful, fruitless ; see Ik- ^ and I iil'C- 
tcosi:.] Noi producing fruit, unfruitful, unprofit- 
able; = iNFltL’CTUOUS. 
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' *727 Bailey vol. II, lufrnctuosc, unfruitful. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul I. 128 These more intellectual Jews were not con- 
tent with an infructuose Rabbinism. 

Hence Infmctno’sity, unfruitfulness, sterility. 
1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 553/2 The immobility and infructuosity 
of the parasitic plants which flourish best in the rereward of 
the Eastern Counties. 

Infructuous (infrtf*ktiw|3s), a. [f. ns prec. : 
see In- 3 and Fuuoruous, and cf. F. infnictneux 
(14th c. in Godef. Compl .).] ‘ 

1 . Not beating fruit; unfruitful, barren. 

X615T. Adams Blache Devil 1 48 Even infructuous barren- 
nesse brought Christs curse on the figge tree. 1860 I. Taylor 
S/ir. Hebr. Poetry (1873) 77 It is these [wild flowers], .that 
because they are infructuous, are spared by marauding 
bands, i860 Farrar prig. Lang. (1865) 62 The intellect., 
would otherwise remain infructuous, 

2 . Unproductive of good results ; fruitless. 

1615 T. Adams Lycanthrofiy Wks. 1862 II. 120 The wolf 
living is like Rumney Marsh : hyeme maltis , estate 
molest us, nuuquam bonus, . . Thus every way is this wolf 
infructuous. 4 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI 1 . 526 [He] is verging 
towards fatuity from incessant and infructuous exertions. 
1884 Fairbairn in Content/*. Rev. 357 There are no contro- 
versies so wearisome and infructuous as our ecclesiastical. 
Hence Infnrctuously adv., uiifm it fully. 

1876 C. M. Davies U north. Loud. (ed. 2) 160 Mr. Pea- 
cock’s cooperage . . around which I found I had been in- 
fructuously describing a circle. 1887 A”. Anter. Rev. July 
36 He [the actor] soon found that his art was infructuously 
employed in obtaining applause. 

tlnfru’gal, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Not frugal; 
wasteful. 

1684 J. Goodman Winter Even. Cott/er. (1720)21 (L.) What 
should bet ray them to such infrugal expences of time. 1770 
New Dis/etts. 628 This infrugal and injudicious composition. 

Infrugi*ferous, a. [In- 3 .] Not bearing fruit. 
1727 Bailey vol. II. Infrugifcrous, bearing no Fruit. 
1855 111 Webster ; and in later Diets, 
t Infrunite, a. Obs. rare . [ad. L. (post- 
Aug.) infriinfius tasteless, senseless, f. in* (In- 3 ) 
+ frunisci to enjoy.] Senseless, silly. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Disfi. Pref., Every Gentleman 
who is not sottish or infrunite. 1716 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. II. 278 The few Ficulnean Arguments and Infrunite 
Pamphlets of the Nestorian Ariamsm and Arian Euty- 
chianism. 

Infrustrable (infrwstrab’l), a. rare. [f. Is- 3 
+ Fbustkable. Cf. obs. F. infrustrable (i6ih c. 
in Godef.).] Not fiustrable ; that cannot be frus- 
trated or rendered ineffectual. 

1677 Gmv. Crt. Gentiles iv. 354 A wit universally effica. 
cious, infrustrable, indefectible, and necessary in causing. 
1832 N. Smyth Chr. Ethics l. in. 158 Amoral order no less 
infrustrable, and as universal in its dominion. 

Jlence Infra -strably adv., irresistibly. 

x 85 x W. Cunningham Theol. Reform. (1862) 560 The pre- 
servation of the whole ship’s company.. was infallibly and 
infrustrably certain. 

In fu- cate, v. rare— 0 , [f. ppl. stem of L. in- 
fucare (in pa. pp!e, infilcdlits ) ; see In- - and 
Focatk v.] trans. To colour or paint (the face). 

1623 Cockeram, Infncate , to paint, to colour. 2676 Coles, 
Infucate, artificially to colour or paint (the face, etc.). 1823 
in Webster. Hence in recent Diets. 

Hence *f Infu.ca*tion. Obs. rare — 

1658 Phillips, Infucation , a laying on of drugs, or artificial 
Colours upon the face. 

t Inftt’de, v, Obs. Pa. t. in 5 infude. [irreg. 
f. L. infundcre , perf. infiidt : see Infund and In- 
found. Cf. defude , diffude, effnde 7 [ 

1. trans. To pour in, infuse ; also, to pour (oti\. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 185 b, He.rinfudeth or 

putteth into the soule the admyrable lyght of grace. 1531 
Elyot Goz*. hi. xxiii, God almyghtie infuded Sapience into 
the Memorye of man. 1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. I. 78 The 
same bloude infudeth himselfe into the vpper partes. *599 
tr. Gabelliouer's Bk. Phystcke 330/2 Let this standea night, 
and a daye, then power it of, & infude other water theron. 

2 . To infnse or inspire (a person) with. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xj. 83 Grete well all oure kyn of 
bloode, That lord, that the with grace infude, he saue all 
in this place. 

ISlnfula (i’nfinla). [L. (in sense l).] 

1 . Roman Antiq. A slightly twisted flock or 
fillet of red and white wool, worn on the forehead 
by priests, worshippers, and suppliants, or similarly 
placed on victims for sacrifice, and used in other 
ways as a religious symbol. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Infula , a name nntiently given 
to one of the pontifical ornaments worn on the head. Ibid., 
The difference between the diadem and the infula consisted 
in this, that the diadem was flat and broad, and the infula 
rounded and twisted. 18S9 W. Smith Diet. Gr. ep Rom. 
Antiq., At Roman marriages the bride, who carried wool 
upon a distaff in the procession, fixed it as an infula upon 
the door-case of her future husband on entering the house. 

2 . Red. Each of the two lappets or ribbons of a 
bishop’s mitre. Also in Her. 

In med.L. applied also ton chasuble, and in some mediaeval 
glossaries explained as a mitre or other covering for the 
head ; see Du Cange. 

1610 Guillem Heraldry iv. ii. (16x1) 19= This kind of infula 
or Miter, is wome by the antichristiau prelate of Rome. 2848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. <$• Leg. Art (1850) 404 The mfulze, two 
bands or lappets, depending from the mitre behind, distin- 
guish the bishop from the abbot. x 83 z Cvssaks Her. xiv. 
(ed. 3) x8o From within the circle [of a mitre] depend two 
Pillar, Infnlar, or ribbons of purple fringed at the ends 
with gold. 


f I-nfole. Obs. [ad. L. it fnlai] = Infula i. 
2581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. in. xxxi. (2592) 132 [They] 
then hung out oner the walles their sacred veles and infules. 
160a HoLiAND^ZriVy xxx. xxxvj. 765 There met him a ship 
of the Carthaginians, garnished with infules, ribbands, and 
white flags of peace. _ 2606 — Sueton. 126 This man . .hee 
caused to be dight with sacred hearbs, and adorned with 
Infules. like a sacrifice. 

Infulminate (inftrlmin^t), v. ran. [f. In- 2 
+ Fulminate.] trans. To render thunderous. 

1808 J. Barlow Coluvtb. in. 20 Where.. suns infulminate 
the stormful sky. 

Infamate, V. rare- 0 , [f. ppl. Stem of L. 
infumare (Pliny), f. in- (In- 2 ) + fumdre to smoke, 
f. fumns smoke.] irans. To smoke (a thing), to 
dry by smoking. Hence Inf unrated ppl. a. Also 
Infama-tion. 

2721 Bailey, Infatuation, a drying in the Smoak. 2727 
/ bid. vol. 1 1 , Infumated , smoked , d ried in t he smoke. 2847 
Craig, Infumate, to dry in the smoke. 

+ Infir me, v. Obs. [ad. L. infuma-rc : see 
prec. ; cf. also Ilnfume.] =^prec. Hence Inf timed 
ppl. a., Infu'ming vbl. sb. 

x6o Xj 2607 [see Enfume]. x6xx Florio, Inftnnatipne, an 
infuming, a bloting. 2623 Cockeram, Infume , to dry in the 
smoake. 

t Infa-nd, v. Obs. [ad. L. infund -He to pour 
in, f. in- (In-2)+ fiindtrrc to pour. Cf. Infound, 
Infude, Infuse.] 

1. trans. To pour in ; to infuse ; to shed, pour(tw). 
2524 Eruyte Redtm/>cyon (W. de V/.) Aiij, Infunde grace, 

kyndle. loue. 2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 207 
The kingis servandis . . fand the wichis infunding certane 
liquor on the image. 2559 Primer in Priv. Prayers (2851) 
120 By infunding thy precious oil of comfort into my wounds. 
2579 Fulke Heskius’ Part. 53 The diuine essens infundeth 
it selfe in the sacrament. 2622 Spf.kd Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xviii. (2623) 918 The great grace that God giueth and secretly 
infundeth. 

2. To steep; = Infuse v. 4 . 

2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disfi. 59 Medicaments are in- 
funded, humected and macerated. 

t Infundible. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. infundi- 
bulum : see below.] A funnel. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disfi. 482 Infundibles, and many 
more, which the Apothecary will not use once in a year. 

Infundibular (infundi binlai), a. [f. L. type 
*infttndibuldrds , f. infundibulum : see below and 
-Ait.] Funnel-shaped ; inftmdibuliform. 

_ 1791; Home in Phil. Tracts. LXXXV.227 The uterus itself 
is . . infundibular in its shape. 2809 Ibid. XC 1 X. 222 The 
bladder .. opens externally by an infundibular process. 
2842-72 T. K. Jones Anirn. Kingd. (ed. 4) 72 The cell.. is 
seen to be continued inwards by a membranous infundibular 
prolongation of its margin. 

Infundibulate (infondi-bi><lr r t), a. [f. In- 

FDKUIBUL-UM + -ATE 1 .] 

1. Having an infundibulum. 

Infundibulate Polyzoa, marine Polyzoans, having the cell- 
mouth circular and funnel-shaped, corresponding to the 
group Gymnolsemata (Webster, 1864). 

2. Funnel-shaped ; inftmdibuliform. 

1884 in Webster ; hence in later Diets. 

Infundibuliform (infmdrbi/7lif£rm), a. [ad. 
mod.L. inftmdibuliformis ; see next and -form.] 
Funnel- shaped. 

[2708 Kersf.Y, Infundibulifomtis (among Herbalists), any 
Flower that is shap’d like a Funnel.] 2752 Sir J. Hill 
Hist. A ttim. 292 The ventral fins coalesce at their 
extremities, and form a single, oblong hollow, and, in some 
degree, infundibuliform fin. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Sufi/., 
Infundibuliform Flowers, or funnel-fashioned flower, .. one 
of the kinds of monopetalous or one-leav’d flowers, .having 
a narrow tube at one end, and a wide mouth at the other. 
2792 W. Bartkam Carolina 204 The flowers are very large, 
infundibuliform, of a pale incarnate colour. 2846 Dana 
Zoofih. (1848) 2x6 Cells.. infundibuliform,.. multilamellate. 

11 Infundibulum (in fundi -bii/lfim). [L., = 
funnel, f. inf un d ere to pour in, Infund + -btilutn, \ 
suffix forming names of instruments.] ; 

fl. A funnel. Obs. rare — °. 

270 6 Phillips, Infundibulum (Lat.), a Tunnel, or Funnel, 
for the pouring off Liquors into Vessels. 

2. Anat. Applied to various funnel-shaped cavi- 
ties or structures of the body. 

Infundibulum of the brain (/. cerebri), a funnel-shaped 
prolongation downwards and forwards of the third ventricle 
of the brain, at the extremity of which is the pituitary body. 

1. of the cochlea, the thin plate of bone, shaped like half a 
funnel, under the cupola of the cochlea of the ear. I. of the 
ethmoid bone , the sinuous canal connecting the frontal sinus 
with the middle meatus of the nose. I. of the Fallo/ietn 
tube, the fimbriated end of this. /. of the heart, the conus 
arteriosus or conical upper part of the right ventricle. 
Infutulibula cf the kidney , the two or three main divisions 
of the pelvis of the kidney, formed by the confluence of the 
calyces. I. of the lungs, the funnel-shaped sacs in which 
the air-passages terminate. 

[2706 Phillips, Infundibulum Cerebri,.. the Brain-Tunnel.] 
*799 Hooper Med. Diet., Infundibulum of the Brain, a 
canal that proceeds from the vulva of the brain to the pitu- 
itary gland in the sella turcica. 2883 Martin & Moale 
Vertebr. Dissect. 153 The infundibulum , a prolongation of 
gray matter from the floor of the third ventricle. 1894 Field 
9 June 850/3 There being no cavity or infundibulum in the 
incisors of the ox, there is no mark to be worn out. 

b. Zool. (a) ‘ A tubular organ in the Cephalo- 
poda through which the water is driven from the 
gills *. (b) 1 The gastric cavity of Ctenopliora with 


which the cesophageal tube communicates 5 (S/d. 
Soc. Lex.), {c) The dilated upper extremity of the 
oviduct of a bird. 

2877 Huxley Anat.Inv. A ttim. in. *72 On opposite sides 
of the infundibulum a canal is given off towards the middle 
of each half of the body. 

f Infu’neral, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. In- 2 + 
Funeual sb. or v.] irans. To entomb. 

2620 G. Fletcher Christ’s Piet. 1. Ixvi, Disconsolat (As 
though her flesh did but infuncrall Her buried ghost) she in 
Un arbour sat ..weeping her cursed state. 

Infurcation (infipik^’-Jan). [IIn- 2 + l .fitrca 
fork : cf. Fuucation.] ‘ A forked expansion * 
(Craig, 1847). 

Infuriate (infiuo'rifl), a. [ad, med.L. in- 
furiat-us , pa. pple. of infuriare, f. in- (Ix- -) + 
furiare to madden, enrage, f. furia Four. Cf. It. 
infuriare to grow into fury or rage (Florio).] 
Excited to fury ; maddened ; full of fury ; en- 
raged, 1 aging, frantic, furious. (Of persons and 
their actions, animals, etc. : fig. of things.) 

*66y Milton P . L . vi. 466 Hollow Engins long and round 
Thick-rammd, at th’ other bore with touch of fire Dilated 
and infuriate. *727-46 Thomson Summer 2096 Th* infuriate 
hil that shoots the pillar’d flame. 1730-46 — Autumn 39 
Inflam'd, beyond the most infuriate wrath Of the worst 
monster that e’er roamed the waste. 28*4 Dibdix L ibr.Ccwfi. 
594 The infuriate and unrelenting opponent of Nash. 2862 
Mekivale Rout. Em/. xxiv. (i865) III. *24 The Roman 
people.. were so infuriate against Caesar’s destroyers. 

Ileuce Infn/xiately adv., in an infuriate manner, 
furiously. 

2879 G. Meredith Egoist I. vli. 122. 2896 A. Morrison 
Child Jago 134 Billy Leary fought and battered infuriately. 

Infiiriate (infirwrick), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med. L. infuriare to madden ; see prec.] trans. To 
fill with fury ; to render furious or mad with anger ; 
to provoke to fury or fierce passion ; to enrage. 

2667 Decay Chr. Piety xu. 322 Like those curies of en- 
tangled snakes with which Erinnys is said to have infuriated 
Athemasand I no. 2870 Dickens E. Droodviii, This insult- 
ing allusion to his dark skin infuriates Neville; 

Hence Infu’xiatinff ppl. a. ; Inftrriatingly 
adv. ; also Infurlation, the action of maddening, 
infuriated condition. 

2852 Kincsley Yeast i.(x8 j 53> 27 He rolled about like a tipsy 
man .. to the utter infuriation of Shiver-the-timbers. 1885 
Lucas Malet Col. Euderby's Wife (ed. 3) HI. vi. i. 61 He 
was so infuriatingly calm. 2891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karfi. 
166, I looked back and saw the painter making cigarettes.. 
It was infuriating 1 

Infuriated (infiuK-rie'ted), fpl. a. [f. prec. + 
-BOl.] Provoked to fury; maddened with oas- 
sion ; furiously enraged. 

2796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII, 238 They tore the 
reputation of the clergy to pieces by their infuriated decla- 
mations and invectives. 2832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 965 
Not an infuriate, observe, but an infuriated mob — rendered 
infuriate. *848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. $ Leg. Art (1850) 316 
Whereupon he was condemned to death, and stoned by the 
infuriated people. 

f Infirrnace, v. Obs. rare -K [f. In- 2 + 
Fuiinace.] irans. To place in a furnace. 

2622 G. Sandys Ovid y s Met. vii. (1626) 229 As puluer’d 
flints, infurnest vnder ground. By sprinkled water fire con- 
ceiue. 

InfurJjQ, in with infurpe : see Wituinforth. 
Infuscate (info-sk/t), a. [ad. L. infuscat-ns , 
pa. pple. : see next.] Clouded or darkened. 

2826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. 1 V : 292 Infuscate, when a 
colour is darkened by the superinduction of a brownish 
shade or cloud. 

flnftrscate, v. Obs . [f. ppL stem of L. in* 
fttsed-re , f. in* (In- 2 ) + fttsedre , f. fuseus dark- 
brown, dusky.] irans. To make dark-coloured or 
dusky ; to darken. Hence Infu* Boated///, a. 

*650 tr. Cans sin's Ang. Peace 90 The etemall City . . was 
infuscated with the sooty vapours of a brutish Warre. 
*727 Bailey vol. II, Infuscated, made obscure, dark, 
black, etc. 

t Infusca’tion. Obs. rare — °. [n. of action 

from L. infuscare ; see prec.] The action of 
darkening; darkened or dusky condition. 

# *658 Phillips, Infuscation l a making dark or dusky. 2755 
in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Infu’Se, sb. Obs. [ad. L. infiis-us a pouring 
in, f. ppl. stem of infundcre : see Infuse v.) =s In- 
fusion. 

2568. Turner I/erbal m, 47 In the infuse they are taken 
from iii aureis [=x$ drams each] untill sixe. * 59 ^ Spenser 
Hymn Heav. Love 47 Some little drop of thy celestial! dew, 
That may my rymes with sweet infuse embrew. 

f Inftrse, Obs. [a. F. infus , -e ( 13 th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. infustts , pa. pple- of inf tnt* 
dere to pour in : see next.] = Infused. 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men 1. v. (W.de W. ifio6) 48 There ben 
thre vertues theolognles & infuses. Thattt to knowe faytb, 
charyte, & hope, the whiche ben called infuses, for that y * 
whan y* soule is puryfyed by baptem from ory£y na *‘ synne 
god createth & putteth these thre vertues in the soule, c *540 
in Ptcary's Aunt. (1888) App. ix. 220 Take malvesie and 
white wyne, of eche a pynte, and styrre all these to-guetber, 
and lett them stande infuse two or thre dayes. # 

Infuse (infi frz), v. Also 6 en-. [f. L. infu:-, 
ppl. stem of infurJc'n to pour in (sec IxrtJXD), or 
a. F. infuser (ij-ifitb c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
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INFUSOR. 


1 . Irani. To pour in : + to pour (a liquid) into a 
place or vessel (obs.) ; to introduce (a liquid Ingre* 
dient). 

1432-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) I. 6x The occean infasede in to 
diuerse places. <2x625 Sir W. Mure Misc. Poems xx. 14 
Tho springs and founts infuis thair liquid stoir. 1637 Hey- 
wood Dial. ii. Wks. 1874 VI. 12S ’Tis of great consequence, 
what is in fus’d Into a Vessell when it first is vs’d. 1713 Steele 
Guardian No. 142 7^3 The one as greedily sucks in the poison, 
as the other industriously infuses it. 1726 Swift Gulliver l. i, 
By the force of that soporiferous medicine infused into my 
liquor. 1815 \V. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 70 The .. 
charm of nobility infused its balsam as an ingredient into 
the dose of criticism. 

2 . transf. and jig. To introduce as by pouring; 
to instil, insinuate. Used spec, of the work of God 
in the imparting of grace, and of nature in the im- 
planting of innate knowledge. Const, into (in r f to). 

1525 Pilgr. Per -f. (\V. de W. 1531} b. This holy gyfte 
of pite . . is infused in to the soute of man or woman with 
grace. 1583 Stanyhurst JEneis l (Arb.) 40 Venus enfuseth 
sweet sleepe to the partye resembled. 1588 Shaks. 7 'it. A. 
1. i. 461 These words, these lookes, Infuse new life in me. 
1605 Tames I Gunpowder Plot in Hart. Mi sc. (Malli.) III. 
ix All knowledge must be either infused or acquired. 1642 
Gataker Transubst. 129 Infants have an habite of faith 
infused into them in Baptisme. 1781 Gibbon Decl. < 5 ‘. A. 
xviii. (1869) I. 476 He infused his own intrepid spirit into 
the troops. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viiL 560 He...as 
far as he was able, infused new life into the old universities. 

refi. 1551 Gardiner Exfilic. . 127 b, The diuinite ineffably 
infused it selfe in to the visible Sacrament. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck . V. rv. i. 132. 1835 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence 
Note S. 659 Consider how He abideth in us. .infusing Him* 
self into our bodies. 

*f* b. To instil or try to instil a notion or belief. 

_ 1548 Hall Chron ., Hen . VI xs8b, Infusyng and puttyng 
into mens heades . . his right to y 5 crown. 1623 Dk. 
Buckhmls Narrative in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 122 
Gondomar privately infused to the Prince his Highness .. 
That the Duke was in heart .. a Roman Catholick. <21715 
Burnet Ozuu Time 1.31 They. .took care to infuse it into 
all people.. that all was done to make way for Popery. 

1 3 . To pone on or upon ; to shed, diffuse. Obs. 
ct 420 Pallad. on Husb.in.755 Yf ofte vppon the rootes as 
they stonde, The boles galle enfusid be. 2592 Shaks. 
r Hen. VI, 1. ii. 85 With those cleare Rayes, which shee in- 
fus’d on me, That beautie am I blest with, which you may 
see. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 351 The white of an egg .. 
ought to be infused, or spread vpon the foresaid wooll, with 
the ponder of Frankincense. <2 1672 Sterry 2 ml Postk. Vol. 
(1680) 323 Choice Meats infuse all their pleasant Tastes and 
Relishes distinctly upon the carious Palate of the Eater. 

' 4 . To steep or drench (a plant, etc.) in a liquid, 
so as to extract its soluble properties ; to macerate. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Heltlte (1542! 56 a, Reubarbarum by it 
selfe from twodrammes unto foure. infused or stiped in 
lycour, from iiii drammes unto viii. 1593 Hyll Art 
Garden. 126 To make.Artichocks .. grow sweet in tast, in- 
fuse the seeds before, in either milke, with hony, or in water 
with sugar, or els in pleasant wine. 1646 Sir T_ Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vi. xii.337 ’The filings of Iron infused in vinegar, 
will with a decoction of galles make good Inke, without any 
copperose at all. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 82 They 
infuse the ashes of burned vegetables iu their water. 1830 
M. Donovan Dont. Eeon. I. 293 Strawberry or Raspberry 
Wine. Bruise six gallons of either fruit; press out the 
juice; on the marc pour seven gallons of water; infuse for 
twelve hours, and press out the liquor. 1890 Barrie Little 
Minister (1892) 261 While I am infusing my tea^ 

TU. To dissolve or melt. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 322 Take of mel rosa- 
tum, oyl of roses, wax, and turpentine, of each, like quan- 
tity: infuse them all on the fire together. 

c. inlr. To undergo the process of infusion or 
maceration. 

1615 Latham Falccutry (1633) ros You must prouide some 
distilled water of endiue, and succorie . . and into the same 
□t a slice of rubarbe to infuse 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 
I. 397 Leave it to infuse till the next day. 1B85 R. 
Buchanan Annan Water vik The pot’s infusing at the 
kitchen fire, and I'll fetch it inmyseV. 
t 5 . With inverted constr. : To affect or act upon 
(a liquid) by steeping some soluble substance in it; 
hence, to imbue or inspire (a person or thing) luitk 
some infnsed quality. Obs . 

1560 Proud ivyues Pater nosier 529 in Hail. E. P. P. IV. 
176 Infuse vs with grace, Lorde, in contynaunce. 1592 
Shaks. Ven. Ad. 928 Infusing them with dreadfull pro- 
phecies. x6o3 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iv, Would_I 
bad some poyson to infuse it with. i6xo.Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 
154 Thou didst smile,. Infused with a fortitude from heauen. 
1626. Bacon Sylva (J.), Drink, infused with flesh, will 
nourish faster and easier tlian meat and drink together. 1871 
L. Stephen Playgr. Europew it. 305 The excessive diffi- 
culty of infusing young mountaineers with a proper sense of 
responsibility. 

Hence Infu*sing vbl. sb . 

1598 Florio, In/usura , an infusing. 1680-90 Temple 
Ess., Health Mi sc. 1701 111 . 193 The Physician ..whose 
greatest Skill perhaps often lies in the infusing of Hopes. , 
Infused (infii 7 *zd), ///. u. [f. prec. + -ED 1 .] 
1 . Poured in, instilled : spec, imparted by divine 
influence, or by nature, lit. nndyfg. 

x 577 Vautrouillicr Luther on Ep. Gal. 63 For that workc 
he poureth into him charitie, which they call charitie in- 
fused. 2598 Florio, Infuse, infused, melted, powred in. 
1607-12 Bacon Ess., Cust. 4- Edttc. (Arb.) 366/1 Mens .. 
speaches [are] according to theire leaminges and infnsed 
opinions. 1662 Evelyn Chatcogr. (1769)24 Nor do we chink 
that his [Adam's] unhappy fall did to much concern his rare 
and infused habits. xBn Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 403 The 
..lungs ..were totally black from infused blood into the 
hair cells. 1891 Church Oxford Movent, xvii. 307 A doc- 


trine, -which substituted a fictitious and imputed righteous- 
ness for an inherent and infused and real one. 

2 . Steeped in liquid so as to impart its qualities. 
1707 Curios, in Hush. <$■ Gard. 144 Cover it with good 
Brandy four Inches above the. infus’d Matter. 1853 Soyer 
PantropJu 92 Ginger is taken infused as a drink. 

Hence Inftvsedly adv., in an infused manner. 

1620 Granger Div. Logike 59 The receptacle of adjuncts 
inherent.. ingendred naturally, infusedly, habitually in it. 

Infaser (infijr-zoi). [f. Infuse v. + -eh U] 

1 . One who infuses or pours in. Chiefly./^. 

1598 Florio, Infottdiiore , an infuser, a melter, a powrer 

in. 16x5 J. White Serin. 33 Thou o blessed Trinitie, the 
sole infuser of grace. 1828 Mirror V. 334/2 The infuser 
of joy in our home. 1868 Miss Yonge Pupils St. John xvii. 
278 James of Nisibis was the great infuser of this spirit. 

2 . A vessel for making infusions ; •j* spec, a retort. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 111.398/1 An Infuser, or a Glass 

Body with a long Neck .. also termed a Distillatory. 1899 
Advt ., Tea Infuser, Patent, White China. 

Infusibility (infi? 7 zibi*lTti). [f. Infusible <z.i r 
see -ITT, and cf. F. infusibiliii (iSth c. in Ilatz.- 
Darm.).] The quality or fact of being infusible; 
incapability of being fused or melted. 

1796 Kjrwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 42 The calcination, 
infusibility or fusibility, at different degrees measured by 
Mr. Wedgwood’s Pyrometer. 1816 Cleaveland Min. 264 
It differs from feldspar by its greater hardness and its infusi- 
bility. 1851 Carlyle Ess., Schiller (1872) III. 95 To the 
last, there ts a stiffness in him, a certain infusibihty. 

Infusible (infiw'zibT), a . 1 [f. In- 3 + Fusible. 
Cf. F. infusible (1760 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
fusible ; incapable of being fused or melted. ' 

1555 Eden Decades 341 An earthye substaunce infusible 
and not able to bee molten. 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
il i. (1659) 40 Vitrification is. .a fusion of the salt and earth 
..wherein the fusible salt draws the earth and infusible part 
into one continuum. 1796 Kir wan Elan. Min. (ed. 2) I. 6 
Pure lime, except placed in clay, is infusible. 1870 J. Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 1 12 The infusible and rare metal platinum. 
fig. 1877 Owen Mrq. Wellesley's Desp. Introd. 44 The 
beauty of the style, unimpaired .. by the amalgam of in- 
fusible Orientalisms. 

Hence Znfu'sibleness, the quality of being in- 
fusible. ' In recent Diets. 

Inftrsible, «- 2 rare'~ x . [ad. L. type *infusi- 
bilisj f. ppL stem of L. infundere to pour in : see 
Infuse.] Capable of being infnsed. 
b a x 65 o Hammond (J.), The doctrines being infusible 
into all. 

Hence Infusibi-lity 2 . 

1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Infu-sile, a . rare. [f. In- 3 + Fustle.] Not 
fusile ; not having the quality of fusing. 

1825 Coleridge in Lit. Rein. (1836) II. 347 The uncom- 
bining and infusile genius of our language. 

Infusion (infnrjsan). [a. F. infusion (13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm. ), or immediately ad.L. infusicn-em, 
n. of action f. infundere to pour in : see Infuse.] 

1 . The action of pouring in (a liquid) > or fact of 
being poured in ; that which is poured in. Now 
chiefly fig., as in 1 the infusion of new blood ’, which 
passes into 5. 

1532 More Confut. Tindate Wks. 491/2 Our sauiour him- 
selfe v did put water in to wyne, thoughe there was no 
mencion made- therof in the writing, no more then there 
was of diuers other thynges .. Of whych thynges this in- 
fusion of water is one. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. A cad. 
l. Ep. Ded., When Gods^ will is to have His children 
nourished with the .. unraingled milke of His word, dare 
man use die infusion of water, to the weakening of them? 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 131 r 7 Another [cyder], with a 
less quantity of the same infusion, would rise into a dark 
purple. <z 17x6 South Twelve Sena. (17x7) VI. 396 We all 
know, that we may infuse, what we will into an empty Vessel, 
but a full one lias no room for a farther Infusion. 1853 J.H. 
Newman Hist. Sh. (1876) II. r. ir. 2x6 The continual 
fusion into it of new blood to perform its functions, 
b. spec, in Surg. Injection : see quots. 
x6oi Holland Pliny II- Explan. Words, Infusion signi- 
fieth the conueiance of some medicinable Iiquour into the 
body by clystre or other instrument. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Infusion, .. in Surgery, the act of introducing medicinal 
substances, into the veins by means of the Infusor, or into 
these or other cavities, or into the parenchyma of organs, 
by hydrostatic pressure. 

2 . The action of infusing some principle, quality, 
or idea, into the mind, soul, or heart ; esp. the 
imparting of a priori ideas or of divine grace : see 
quots. 1857, 1S75. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 11. xit. 56 In )>e crosse is infusion 
ofhevenly swetnes. 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf (W. de W. 1531) X49 
Whiche inspiracyon .. is none other but a infusyon of a 
spiritual grace. 1622 T. Scott Brig. Pismire 41 Neither 
hath he his art altogether by infusion, but by instruction, 
and experience. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 
241 How is_ Christ made righteousness to the believer ? 
Not by infusion, but imputation ; not by putting righteous- 
ness into him, but by putting a righteousness upon him. 
1727-46 Thomson Spring 587 No sooner grows The 
soft infusion prevalent and wide, Than, all alive, at once 
their joy o’er flows In music unconfin’d.^ 1857 Wucu 

Intellect nalisttt Loche iii. 47 The doctrine 01 Infusion— the 
doctrine which regarded our <1 priori Ideas as infused into 
the Intellect by an act of God. 1875 Manning Mission H. 
Ghost v. 135 This lifelong increase of charity in the soul is 
wrought, .by gift and infusion on God’s part. 

d* b. Insidious suggestion, insinuation. Obs. 
a 2635 Nauxton Fragin. Reg. (Arb.) 52 The greater error 
of the two (though unwillingly) 1 am constrained to impose . 
on my Lord of Essex, or rather on his youth ; . . But, to omit . 


' that of infusion [etc.]. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i.§ 143 
By the infusions he made into King James .. he did all he 
could to discountenance that Party. 1756 Johnson Life 
Brcnune Wks. IV. 595 Not watchful against the power of 
his infusions. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, III, vu. 4c [They] 
contributed by their infusions [ later edd. suggestions] to 
sour and disgust him still more. 

f c. Infused temperament ; character imparted by 
nature. Obs. rare. Cf. Infusionism. 

x6oz Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 122 His infusion of such dearth 
and rareness. 3 

+ 3 . The action of pouring or shedding forth ; that 
Tvhich is poured forth ; outpouring, effusion. Obs. 

*5^3 JW. Fulke Meteors (1571) 39 Possidonius..saide, it 
[the milky way] is the infusion of the heate of sterres. 

4 . The process of pouring water over a substance, 
or steeping the substance in water, in order to im- 
pregnate the liquid with its properties or virtues. 
f Formerly, also, the dissolving of a salt or other 
soluble substance. 

1573 TwYNE^ETwra/ xit. Mm jb,The same [Dittany] Dame 
Venus tbyther bringes, And into water vessels bright it 
secretly she flinges, Anu makes therof Infusion [later edd. 
steepingj large, the venue forth to take. 16x2 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Infusion is the preparation of medica- 
ments, cut or bruised in some humidity convenient for the 
purpose, a lesser or longer time. 1653 Walton Angler vi. 
139 Oil of Ivy-berries, made by expression or infusion. 1676 
Grew Exp. So lut. Salts i. § 28 Not only in the Infusion of 
several Ingredients together, but of any one singly, that such 
aproportion thereof tothe Menstruum benot exceeded. 1707 
Curios, in Hush. $ Card. 122 After this Time of Infusion, 
separate the Water from the Substances. 183 r J. Da vies 
Matiual Mat. Med. 37 By infusion, that is, by pouring a 
liguid, more or less heated, on the substance from which we 
wish to extract the remedial principles. 

b. A dilute liquid extract obtained from a sub- 
stance by soaking it with, or steeping it in, water; 
also any water containing dissolved organic (esp. 
vegetable) matter, such as that in which Infusoria 
are found. 

c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health, Aphorisms II ippocrites C v, 
The infusion of liyera healeth the melancolike paynes 
of the head. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 18 For the Prepara- 
tions of Medicines and other Infusions. 1684 Boyle 
Porousn. Anim. Bod, iii. 26 Clothes orspunges wetted m 
Infusion of Tobacco. 2789 W. Buchan Vow. Med. (1790) 
31 1 An infusion of the bark, or other bitters, in small wine, 

. .may be drank for some time. 2826 Henry Elem. Chcm. 
II. 5*° If the colour of the infusion tend too much to purple, 
it may be amended by a drop or two of solution of pure 
ammonia. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 451 N[o>uis) 
termo ,.. Found in vegetable and animal infusions. 1869 tr. 
Pouchet's Universe (1871) 9 Many of these creatures do not 
live in infusions, but on the contrary, inhabit the sea and 
fresh, water. 2871 Tyndall F?'ag/u. Sc. (1879) II. xiii. 295 
The infusions continued unchanged for months. 

5 . The action of infusing or introducing a modify- 
ing element or new characteristic ; an infused ele- 
ment, admixture, tincture. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 80s The Aire (no doubt) recejueth 
great Tincture and Infusion from the Earth. 1727 Swift 
Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 2755 I L 1. 187 During the usurpa- 
tion, such an infusion of enthusiastic jargon prevailed lit 
every writing. 1788 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 82 Too great 
an infusion of various and heterogeneous opinions may em- 
barrass that decision. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Some Old 
Actors, He. .was a gentleman with a slight infusion of the 
footman. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. JI. Introd. 

§ 293 Absence of all the ancient texts.. with an increasing 
infusion of the later Syrian readings, 

6. The action of pouring on water in baptism, as 
opposed to immersion ; = Affusion. 

1751-73 Joktin Eccl. Hist. (R.), Baptism by infusion 
began to he introduced in cold climates. 1879 W. Hep- 
worth in Eitcycl. Brit. IX. 361/2 Originally used only for 
sick or infirm persons, the method of baptism by infusion 
became gradually the established practice. 

7 . alt rib. , ns inf asi on-jar : see quot. 

x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Infusion jar, an apparatus in which 
to prepare an .infusion; v an earthenware jug containing a 
strainer on which to receive the material to be dealt with. 

Infusionism (infi/7-33njz’m), [f. prec. + -ism.] 
The doctrine that the soul is a divine emanation, 
infused into the body at conception or birth. 

2884 in Cassell's Encyct. Diet. 

So Infn'sionist, an adherent of this doctrine. 

1893 Myers Sc. $ Future Life 59 Infusionists have held 
that the soul pre-existed elsewhere, but was infused into the 
body at some given moment. 

Infusive a. [f. L. i/fus-, ppl. stem 

of L. infundtre to pour in + -IVE.] 

1 . Having the quality or power of infusing. 

2728-46 Thomson Spring 867. Still let my song a nobler 
note assume, And sing th’ infusive force of Spring on Man. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul (1S83) 3x5 The infusive virulence ot 
sins which.. strike their venom and infix their cancer into 
the soul. >. . 

f 2 . Characterized by being naturally or divinely 
infnsed (see Infusion 2) ; innate. Obs. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gent lew. 30 To treat of the Dis- 
positions of mens mindes,it is strange to see what difference 
appeares in them (even by’ natural and infusive motion). 
Infusor (infi/ 7 'zai, -spi). [a. L. infusor , agent- 
11. f. infundere to pour in : see Infuse.] One 
who or that which infuses ; spec. : see quot. 

1 886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inf user,.. an instrument proposed by 
Hunter for the introduction of blood or other nutritive su »» 

stances into the tissues. It consists of an open glass time 
..[with] an india-rubber tube., to which 1^ attached a hollow 
metallic needle containing 45 or 5 ° apertures. 



IWTUSORIA. 

I! Infusoria (infiwso^ria), sb. pi. [Neuter, pi. 
(sc. animalcula ) of mod.L. infusdrius Infusory ; 
in Ger. infusorial , F. iitfusoires : the name animal - 
cula infusoria was first used by Ledermuller of 
Niimberg, 1760-63.] 

A class of Protozoa, comprising ciliated, tenta- 
culate, and flagellate animalcula, essentially uni- 
cellular, free-swimming, or sedentary; so called 
because found in infusions of decaying animal or 
vegetable matter. 

Originally, as constituted by 0. F. Muller, the Infusoria 
comprehended an assemblage of minute, usually micro- 
scopic, organisms, of many diverse kinds, including some 
now classed as vegetables, as the Diatomaccx and the 
Dcsmidiactae. As now limited, the Infusoria are Protozoa 
characterized by a half-liquid endosarc, a firm cortical 
ectosarc, an outer membraneous cuticle, a mouth and anus, 
and a contractile vesicle which injects fluid. They were re- 
garded by Huxley as a primary group in the animal kingdom. 

[176^ Wissderg {title) Obscrvationes de Animalcuhs In* 
fitsoriis. (8vo Gottingen).. 1786 O. F. Muller {title) 
Animalcula Infusoria fluviatilia et marina (po Havnise et 
Leipzig).] 1787 G. Adams Ess. M serose . (1798) 416 The 
animalcula infusoria take their name from their being found 
in all kinds either of vegetable or animal infusions. 1798 
F. Kanmacher ibid. 428 note, Nor is the celerity of the 
various species of animalcula infusoria less deserving of 
admiration. 1819 Panto login. Infusoria, an order of the 
class vermes; consisting of minute, simple animalcules, 
seldom visible to the naked eye. 1832 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
II. 12 Why are there still such multitudes of infusoria and 
polypes, or of conferva: and other cryptogamic plants? *834 
A. Pritchard {title) A History of the Infusoria. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nai. j. (1879) 5 Professor Ehrenberg finds that 
this dust consists in great part of infusoria with siliceous 
shields. 1880 W. Saville Kent (title) A Manual of the 
Infusoria, including a description of all known Flagellate, 
Ciliate, and Tentaculiferous Protozoa. 

Infusorial (infi//so»*rial), a. [f. prec. + -al.J 
Of or pertaining to the Infusoria ; consisting of or 
formed by Infusoria. 

1846 in Worcester. *851-8 Woodward Moliusca i. 4 
Commencing with the Infusorial monad, we may ascend . . 
by a succession of closely allied forms, to the sea-urchin and 
holothuria. .1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xviii. 139 The .. 
remarkable infusorial dust on the coast of Africa. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract . Hygiene (ed. 3) 358 To check the 
growth of fungoid or infusorial organisms. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. (1.879) I. v. 176 You find the putrefying sub- 
stance swarming with infusorial life. 1876 Page Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. xix. 363 Among the most remarkable features 
of foreign tertiaries are the infusorial and foraminiferal 
strata. 1882 Geikif. Text-bk. Geol. in. n. nu § .3. 461 
'Infusorial’ earth and 'tripoli powder’ consist mainly of 
frustules and fragmentary debris of diatoms which have 
accumulated on the bottoms of lacustrine areas. 

Infusorian (infiwsoa’rian), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Infusoria. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 8/1 A spherical infusorian 
animalcule. 1872 Nicholson Palxont. 59 The large and 
universally-distributed class of the Infusorian Animalcules. 

B. sb. A member of the Infusoria. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 7/2 An aperture, .formed in the 
wall of the infusorian. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger 
I. in. 186 One of the Spirula shells was covered with a 
beautiful stalked infusorian. 

Infusoriform (infmso»'rifpim), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -FOUM.] Having the form of an infusorian. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. xi. 654 The embryos are 
of two kinds, the one vermiform, the other infusoriform. 

II Infusorium (infi«soa*ri£m). [mod.L., sing, 
of Infusoria. Cf. F. infusoirel\ An individual 
animalcule of the Infusoria. 

' 1876 Lankester Hist. Creation I. i. 8 The coming into 
existence of . a natural body, for example, of a crystal, 
a fungus, an infusorium, depends merely upon the different 
particles, which had before existed in a certain form or 
combination. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics it. 10 An in- 
fusorium swims randomly about. 

Infusory (infit/’sari), a. and sb. [ad. L. type 
*infusorius , f. inf its-, ppl. stem of inftntdere to 
pour in : see -ory.] 

A. adj. + 1 . Of or pertaining to (surgical) in- 
fusion or injection. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xt. 374 An Epistle . . con- 
cerning Transfusion of bloud, and infusory Chirurgery. 

2. = Infusorial. 

1826 Goooi?A Nat. II. 20 The fifth or infusory. order of 
worms, comprehends those minute and simple animalcules 
which are seldom capable of being traced, except by a 
microscope. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. 111. 
ii. 298 The infusory animalcule. 

B. sb. A member of the Infusoria. 

1835 Kirby I lab. <$• lust. Anim. I. ii. 135 Those that are 
termed Infusories; because they are usually found- in 
infusions of various substances. .1857 Gosse Creation 227 
It was a swimming Infusory with a broad ciliated disk. 
1863 Possibil. Creation 219 Nature appears to have taken 
as much pains with the humblest infusory as with the 
stateliest camelopard. 

.Iilg (iq). local. Forms: 5 enge, 5-6 ynge, 6 
yng, 7- ing(e. [a. ON. eng f., enge, engi neut. (Da, 
eng, Sw. ang), meadow, meadow-land; co-radicate 
with OHG. anger, MUG. anger grass land, mea- 
dow-land. (Not recorded in OE.)] A common 
name in the north of England, and in some other 
parts, for a meadow ; esp. one by the side of a river 
and more or less swampy or subject to immdation. 
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1483 Cath. Angl. zi 5/1 Enge, vbi a medew. 1494 in Ripen 
Ch Acts (Surtees) 261 Elsay ynges: 1583 Ibid. 381 A lease 
of Swilinge yng ; the lease of Busbop yng. 1626 Quarter 
Sessions Rec. III. (North Riding Rec. Soc.) 14 A common 
waie for leading corne.and haie for the inhabitants of Great 
Broughton from their inges and feildes to the said towne, 
and for their cariages to the mill. 1663 MS. Indenture , 
Bari by, Yks., 3 half acres of meadow in the broad ing in 
Angram. 1793 Act 33 Geo. Ill, c. xci. title, An act for divid- 
ing ..the commons and waste grounds and ings, or meadow 
grounds, within the township of Knotiingley, in the west 
riding of the county of York. 1828 Craven Dial., Ing, a 
marshy meadow. 2848 C. Bronte % Eyre ix, Mists as 
chill as death, .rolled down ‘ ing’ and holm till they blended 
with 4 the frozen fog of the beck. 1851 frttl. R. Agric. 
Soc. XII. it. 314 Others [Fens] termed ‘ings’, belonging 
to various towns, yet remain (at particular .-.easons) in a 
wet condition. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., lug , a common, 
pasture, or meadow', c 1890 Newspr., This morning there 
is fully 5 ft. of ‘fresh’ in the Derwent, and the river is 
still rising. In the ings and ‘marshes of the East Riding 
the river is over the banks. 

b. alt rib., ns ing- ground, ing land. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 32 In a moist yeare hard- 
land e-grasse proveth better then carres, or ing-growndes. 
1794 Act Inclosing S. Kelsey 2 Carr Lands, Ing Lands, .and 
Furze Leas, within the said Manor, 

-ing 1 , suffix forming verbal derivatives, origin- 
ally abstract nouns of action, but subsequently de- 
veloped in various directions : OE. - ung , - ing = 
OFris. - uttge , -enge, - iitge , OS. -unga (MLG. and 
MDu. •ittge, Du. •ing), OHG. -uuga,-ung( MHG. 

- unge , Ger. -ung), ON. - ung and -ing ; not known 
in Gothic OTeut. type *-uijga. (and ? *-ii/ga) str. 
fem. ; not identified outside Teutonic. In OE. the 
more usual form was - ung (inflected -unge), but 
-ing also was frequent, esp. in derivatives from 
original ja- verbs (see Cosijn, Altwcsts. Graittm. 
n. 21, 22). In early ME., -ung rapidly died out, 
being scarcely found after 1250, and -ing (in early 
ME. -inge) became the regular form. In later ME., 
-yng was a frequent scribal variant. 

1 . The original function of the suffix was to form 
nouns of action ; as Acsung Asking, from Acsiart 
to ask, biding \ bodung preaching. Boding, cAapung, 
-ing Che aping, elding, - ting Chiding, crAopztng 
Creeping, tbbung Ebbing, feding Feeding, gader - 
ung Gathering. These substantives were origin- 
ally abstract ; but even in OE. they often came to 
express a completed action, a process, habit, or 
art, as Unsung, - ing Blessing, leornung Learn- 
ing, 1 /dungTwiUGS, weddung betrothal , Wedding, 
and then admitted a plural ; sometimes they be- 
came concrete, as in bedding, ear dung dwelling, 
off rung Offering, lynning rennet, Earning s. 
During the ME. period all these uses received 
greater development, and in the 14th c. the forma- 
tion became established, esp. in the gerundial use 
(see 2 below), as an actual or possible derivative 
of every verb. By later extension, formations of 
the same kind have been analogically made from 
substantives (see c, g, below), and, by ellipsis, from 
adverbs, as innings , offing, outing, homing (home- 
coming) ; while nonce-words in -ing are formed 
freely on words or phrases of many kinds, e. g. j 
oh -ing, hear-hearing, Jioo-hooing, pshawing, , yo - , 
hoing (calling oh l, hear! hear!, etc.), how-d'ye- 1 
doing (saying ( how do you do?’); ‘I do not 
believe in all this pinting (haying pints of beer). 

In current use, verbal substantives in -ingmay be grouped, 
as to their sense, under the following heads : 

a. Nouns of continuous action or existence, as crying, 
falling, Jlyittg, kicking, living. Pushing, running, sleep ing, 
speaking, striking, etc. They are distinguished from verbal 
sbs. of the same form as the verb-stem, as a cry, a fall, 
a kick, a push, a run, a shout , a sleep, etc., in that the 
latter denote acts of momentary or short duration, having 
a definite beginning and end, and grammatically take a and 
plural, while the sbs. in -ing imply indefinite duration 
without reference to beginning or end, and take no plural. 
Cf. ‘a loud cry', 'many repeated cries', with ‘loud and 
continued crying \ A push is done at once, but may be 
repeated as many pushes', pushing is continuous, there may 
be ‘much’, but not ‘many’ of it. 

b. The notion of action may be limited to that of a single 
or particular occasion, as a christening, a wedding, a meet- 
ing, a sit Hug, a merry-making, an outing. As thus used, 
the sb. takes a plural : ‘ three long sittings *. 

C- The notion of simple action passes. insensibly into that 
of a process, practice, habit, or ait, which may or may not be 
regarded as m actual exercise; e. g. * reading and writing 
are now common acquirements’; so drawing, engraving, ; 
fencing, smoking, swimming. . Words of this kind are also j 
formed directly from sbs.. which are the names of tilings 
used, or persons engaged, in the action : such are balloon- | 
ing, blackberrying , canalling, chambering, cocking (cock- 
fighting), fowling, gardening, hopping (hop-picking), hurt- 
ing (gathering hurts), nooning, nutting, sniping, buccaneer- 
ing, costering, soldiering, and the like. 

d. Hence often transferred to the. concrete or material 
accompaniment or product of the action or process, as * the 
paper was covered with writing ’ ; so bittding, blacking, 
dripping, dubbing, lightning, sewing, stitching , etc. 

e. Hence as the designation of a materia! thing in which 
the action or its result is concreted or embodied; as '■a 
writing was affixed to the wall ’ ; so a centering, holding, 
landing , shaving, winding (of a river), etc. A peculiar 
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instance is a being, one wherein the attribute of being or 
existence ts exemplified, now usually a living being. 

t. Often used as the collective designation of the sub- 
stance or material employed in an action or process, as 
clothing, that with which one is clothed; so bedding, car/ei- 
ing, ceiling , edging, flooring, gearing, gilding, housing, 
lining, rigging, roofing, shipping, tackling, tiling, trim- 
ming, etc. 

g. In the preceding group, there is often a sb. of the same 
form as the verb, with which the noun in -ing comes to be 
closely associated, as in bed, bedding ; clothes, clothing ; 

floor, flooring', rail , railing', ship , shipping, etc. Hence 
arise formations in -ing^ from substantives without a cor- 
responding verb; esp. in industrial and commercial lan- 
guage, with the sense of a collection or indefinite mass of 
the thing or of its. material ; as ashlaring, coping, cornicing, 
costering, girdering, piping, scaffolding, tubing ; bagging, 
quilting, sacking, sheeting, shirting, ticking, trousering. 

h. In some words the concrete sense appears exclusively, 
or preferentially, in the plural -ings: e.g. earnings , leav- 
ings, sweepings, tidings', hangings , innings, moorings, 
trappings. 

Other exceptional or irregular uses of -ing are discussed 
under the individual words. 

The vbl. sb. in -ing often forms the second element in a 
compound, The. first element may be a qualifying adv. 
which in the finite tenses of the vb. formerly stood either 
before or after it, but in the vbl. sbs. and adjs. regularly 
preceded, and thus came to be united with these : thus, 
from out go or go out came out going, now out-going or 
outgoing.. So down-sitting, in-being, in-dwelling , off-scour- 
ing , up-Hsing, well-being. The first element may also be a 
sb., the direct, indirect, or adverbial object of the verb, as 
book-keeping, child-bearing, glass-blowing, house-keeping, 
sheep- shea ring, seafaring, hand-writing, type-writing, or 
merely = a subjective genitive, as cock-crmviug, sun-rising. 

The vbl. sb. often stands in an attributive relation to an- 
other sb., as in the building trade = the trade of building, 
drawing materials = materials for drawing, singing les- 
sons= lessons in singing ; when such expressions form estab- 
lished designations, they are regularly hyphened, and pro- 
nounced with the stress on the first element, as in breeding- 
place, carving-knife, dancing-master, dwelling-house, fcnvl- 
ing-piece , laughing-stock, " meeting-house , reaping-hook, 
stumbling-block , spinning-wheel, thanksgiving-day , turn- 
ing-lathe, walking-stick, etc. But, when the collocation is 
only occasional, and the vbl. sb. stands in a simple attribu- 
tive relation to the following sb., it approaches in function 
to an adjective, and is liable to be confounded with tbepres. 
pple. (-ing 2 ) used adjectivally. The sense generally deter- 
mines the nature of the collocation ; thus, drawing lessons 
are not lessons that draw, but lessons in drawing ; a 
fainting fit, not a fit that faints, but a fit of fainting; 
a drinking cup, not a cup that drinks, but a cup for drink- 
ing with. A walking-leaf is a leaf (so-called) that walks; 
a walking-stick is a stick for walking. But in some cases 
in which the second element denotes a machine, agency, or 
agent, it is difficult to say whether the word in -ing is the 
vbl. sb. used attributively, or the present pple. used adjec- 
tivally, e.g. a cutting tool, a bursting charge, an advertising 
agency. In accordance with general analogy, such com- 
binations are, as a rule, treated in this dictionary as attrib. 
uses of the vbl. sb. 

2 . The most notable development of the vbl. sb. 
in -ing is its use as a gerund, i.e. a substantive 
■with ceitain verbal functions, particularly those 
of being qualified by an adverb instead of an ad- 
jective, and of governing an object like a verb : 
e.g. the habit ot speaking loosely ( = loose speak- 
ing) ; he has hopes of coming back speedily ( = a 
speedy return) ; he pi actises writing ( *= the Avriting 
of) leading articles ; engaged in building himself 
a house ( = the building ot a house for himself) ; 
after having written a letter ( = the completion of 
the writing of a letter). 

This gerundial use is peculiar to English, of which 
it is a characteristic and most important feature; 
it was unknown to OE. and early ME. 

The first traces of it. as yet pointed out (see R. Blume 
Ursfrung tend Entwickelung des Gcrundiums ini Eng- 
lischcn, Bremen 1880) occur c 1340 in the Ayenbite of Imvit 
and in the writings of Richard Roile of Harnpole, in the sepa- 
ration of the adv. in doivneoming, dmmfalling, ingoing , 
etc.,, and the placing of it after the vbl. sb., coming down, 
falling dovnt, going in, as in the finite verb, come do 7 i>n,fall 
daunt, go in. This was soon extended to adverbs and ad- 
verbial phrases generally, so that it became established that 
any vbl. sb. could, like the vb. to which it belonged, take 
an adverbial qualification. In other respects the vbl. sb. at 
first retained its sb. construction, e.g. C1350 Hampole Prose 
Tr. (E. E. T. S.) 1 t ‘ all manere of withdrawevnge of oj>er 
men thynges wrangwysely agaynes.faire wyll }kh aghte it'. 

A. generation later, the vbl. sb. is found with a verbal 
regimen, thus 1377 Langland P. PI. B. xiv. 1B6 ‘Confes- 
rioun and knowlechyng and crauyng J»y mercy Shulde 
amende vs ' j Ibid. xix. 72 ‘.with outen mercy askynge 
This gerundial construction is very frequent in Wyclifs 
Bible (1382); and it is. significant that he regularly u «es it 
in translating the Latin gerund, while he retains the original 
substantival construction in rendering a Latin n. of action. 
Thus, Exod. xix. x ‘ the thridde moneth of the goyng of 
Yrael out [egression is) of the loond of Egipte'; but Heb. 
xii. 10 ‘in receyuynge [recifieudo] the halowing of him ; 
Mark fit. 15 4 power of heelynge [curandi] siknessis, and of 
castynge out ( ejiciendi ) fendis Imitation of the L. gerund 

was thus app. an influential factor in the development of the 
Eng. gerundial use of the vbl. sb. Another influence may 
have been the literal rendering of the hr- gerund (identical 
in form with the pr. pple.) after en, as in eti venant, L. tn 
veniende, in coming. 

The full development of the gerundial use before 1400 led 
necessarily* to an indefinite increase of vb!. sbs. in -mg, since 
every* verb now had one as an actual or potential dependant. 

In conjunction with the formal identity of gerund and pres, 
pple. 1 see -ing*>, it led al>o, at a later date, to the introduction 
of gerundial expressions for the perfect and future tenses. 
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and for the passive voice, coinciding in form with the pples. 
of the same tenses and voices. Uhus Sidney Arcadia i. 
{1725) 68 4 want of consideration in not having demanded thus 
much ’ ; Spenser F. Q. hi. iv. 50 ‘ feare of bring fowly shenl ’ ; 
JioOKF.it Feci. Pol. 1. xi. § 2 ‘ by being unto God wilted ; 
Shaks. Two Gent . 1. iii. 16 ‘in halting known* no trauaile 
in his youth'; Tempest m. i. 19 ”T will weepe for halting 
wearied yon ’ ; Mod. * The news of his being about to return 
home, instead of having been slain by the enemy 
But, although the gerundial use was fully established by 
1400, it was a long time before it was distinctly separated 
from the earlier substantival use. The vbl. sb. has tlu (or 
equivalent) before it, and of (or equivalent) after it ; the 
gerund has neither. A good example of the two construc- 
tions side by side, and with identical sense, occurs in Bacon s 
third Essay: ‘Concerning the Meanes o [procuring Unity: 
Men must beware, that in the procuring .. 0/ Religious 
Unity, they doe not etc. But, down to the 17th c., mixed 
constructions were frequent, in which the word in -mg had 
an adjectival qualification with a verbal regimen, or, con- 
versely, an adverbial qualification with the construction of 
a sb. followed by of\ thus Sidney Arcadia 1. iv. 15 b, ‘to 
fall to a sjdain straitning them’; Ibid. 1. xii. 56 b, ‘by 
the well choosing of your commandements*. 

The gerund still retains one feature of the vbl. sb., viz. 
that of admitting of a preceding possessive case or possessive 
pronoun, as in ‘after John's behaving so strangely * upon 
my readily granting it In the literary language this con- 
struction is regularly retained with a pronoun, and very 
generally with a single personal substantive ; but, with 
names of things, and phraseological or involved denomin- 
ations, the sign of the possessive began to be dropped 
already by 1600; thus Shaks. Macbeth 1. iii. 44 ‘By each 
at once her choppie finger laying Vpon her skinnie lips’. 
No other treatment is now possible in such constructions 
as 'in de/aulfofone or other being accepted * on the general 
and bis staff appearing ‘in the event of your expectations 
not being at once realized ‘in consequence of much snow 
having fallen * ; and, in current spoken English, the *s is 
commonly omitted with all nouns : thus Thackeray Fan. 
Fair xi. P 48 ‘ I insist upon Miss Sharp appearing', where 
‘ Mi>s Sharp’s ' would now sound pedantic or archaic. Even 
a pronoun standing before the gerund is put in the objective, 
in dialect speech ; and, when the pronoun is emphatic, 
this is common in ordinary colloquial English ; thus Thack- 
eray JSsuiond 1 . 242 ‘ Papa did not care about them learn- 
ing ' ; — Plewcontes 1 But who ever heard of them eating 
an owl ? ' Chas. Readf. Hard Cash (1865) II. 332 ‘ That is 
no excuse for him beating you.’ So 1 What is the use of 
me speaking? ’ 

In such constructions the objective sb. or pronoun seems 
to stand in simple apposition to the gerund, the two forming 
a kind of combined object of the preposition, reminding us 
of the Greek infinitive with an accusative after a prep., as 
in to TrapaSo&jJi'at toy 'Iwainji', ‘after John being de- 
livered up'. But in Eng. there has probably been analogi- 
cal influence from the construction of the pres.pple. : cf.,for 
instance, ‘John was digging potatoes’, ‘Who saw John 
digging potatoes ? and ‘ Who ever heard of John (= John's) 
digging potatoes ? * 

3 . In a few ME. writers, esp. in Wyolif, the form 
in -inge, -ynge, also appears for the Dative In- 
finitive, OE. -enne, ME. -enc, -en. Thus Luke 
xxii. 23 ‘who it was of hem that was to doynge 
[faclurns] this thing.’ John vi. 72 ‘ this was to 
bitraiynge f traditions ] him.’ In its origin this 
is a case of phonetic confusion; the OE. -cntie, 
confounded with -aide, had, like the pres. pple. 
(see -ING 2 ), passed through -inde to -inge, -ynge. 

But it is possible that Wyclif, in using this form to render 
the L. future participle, actually identified it in sense with 
the gerund, understanding the first quotation above as if 
= ' who it was of them that was (destined] to the doing of 
this thing’, which he contracted to the gerundial construc- 
tion * to doynge this thing ’. 

-ing 2 , suffix of the present participle, and of 
adjs. thence derived, or so formed ; an alteration 
of the original OE. -ende = OFris., OS. -and, OHG. 
-ant-i (-ent-i, - ont-i , MHG. -end-e, Ger. -end), 
ON. -and-i (S\v. -a tide. Da. -ende), Goth- - and-s , 

- and-a , — L. -ent-, Gr. -ovr- t Skr. -ant-. 

Already, in Inter OE., the ppl. -ende was often 
weakened to - inde , and this became the regular 
Southern form of the ending in Early ME. From 
the end of the 1 2th c. there was a growing tendency 
to confuse - inde , phonetically or scribally, with 
-inge ; this confusion is specially noticeable in MSS. 
written by Anglo-Norman scribes in the 1 3th c. The 
final result was the predominance of. the form -inge, 
and its general substitution for-rWcin the 14th c., 
although in some works, as the Kentish Ayenbite of 
1340, the pple. still regularly has -hide. In Mid- 
land English -aide is frequent in Gower, and oc- 
casional in Midland writers for some time later* 
but the southern -inge, -ynge, -ing, favoured by 
Chaucer, Hocoleve, and Lydgate, soon spread over 
the Midland area, and became the Standard English 
form. The Northern dialect, on the other hand, in 
England and Scotland, retained the earlier ending 
in the form - ande , -and, strongly contrasted with 
the verbal sb. in -yng, - ing (- yne , -ene). At the 
present day the two are completely distinct in North- 
umberland and the Southern Counties of Scotland, 
although the general mutcscence of final r/,nnd the 
change of -iy to -in, make the difference in most 
cases only a vowel one : e.g. ‘ a singan* Inird *, * the 
singin (-/n) o’ the burds ', but * a gaan bairn * (a 
going child), ‘ afore gangin* hame*. 


As -inge was the proper ending of the vbl. sb. (-ing 1 ), it 
has naturally suggested itself to many that the levelling of 
the pres. pple. under the same form must have been the 
result of some contact or confusion of the funetjons or con- 
structions of the two formations. But investigation has 
discovered no trace of any such functional or constructional 
contact in Early ME. ; and it is now generally agreed that 
the confusion was, in its origin, entirely phonetic. On the 
other hand, the fact that the forms had, by the 14th c. f be- 
come identical, may have been a factor in the development 
of the gerundial use of the vbl. sb., which began then ; and 
it has certainly influenced the subsequent development of 
the compound gerundial forms being made , having made , 
having been made, being about to go, etc., which have the 
same form as the corresponding participles (see -JN& 1 2). 
The identity of form of pr. pple. and gerund probably also 
assisted the process whereby, at a later date, such a con- 
struction as* the king went a-bunting* f formerly ‘ on or an 
huntinge’, was shortened to ‘the king went hunting’, the 
last word being then taken as the participle; and thus to 
the shortening of ‘the ark was a-building', orig. ‘on build- 
ing’, to * the mk was building’, — in which, if * building’ is 
taken as a pple., it must be explained as a pple. passive — 
being built. To the same cause must he ascribed some of 
the current constructions of the gerund, and the tendency 
of the vbl. sb. when used attributively to run together with 
the pr. pple. used adjectivally, as in cutting tools, a driving 
wheel (see -ing *). 

The termination -ing is that of the pres, pple., 
whether used as part of the verb, or adjectiv- 
ally; also of adjectives of participial origin or 
nature, as cunning, willing, daring , buccaneering , 
freebooting', non-juring, hulking, lumping, strap- 
ping, swingeing, and of prepositions or adverbs 
of participial origin, as concerning, during, except- 
ing, notwithstanding, pending, touching. 

As with the vbl. sb. (-ing*), words of participial form and 
use may be formed on other parts of speech, or on phrases, 
e. g. bucca n eeri a d v e n t u r ers , sailors yo-hoing\u$\\\y, haze- 
d'y e-doing acquaintances. 

-ing :j , a suffix forming derivative masculine sbs., 
with the sense of * one belonging to ’ or ‘ of the 
kind of’, hence ‘one possessed of the quality. of', 
and also as a patronymic — ‘one descended from, a 
son of*, and as a diminutive. Found in the same 
form, or as - ting , in the other Teutonic langs. OE. 
examples are apcling Atheling, cyning King, 
lytling little one, child, jlyming fugitive, boring 
whoremonger; also the patronymics fEfelwulJing 
son of ^Ethelwnlf, Ecgbrchting, Cerdicing, leaden- 
ing, etc. (OE. Chron. anno 855), Adaming, etc. 

( Lindisf. Gosp. Luke iii. 38), and the gentile names 
Hoccingas, I clin gas, Centingas (men ol Kent), with 
the Scriptural Gomorringas , Moabitingas, Idumin- 
gas, etc. This suffix also formed names of coins, 
aspending, penning Penny, sailing Shilling, and 
of fractional parts, as feorjing quarter, P'akthing, 
teodung, - ing tenth, Tithing : so ON. ftribjitng-r 
third part, thriding Riding (of Yorkshire). 

Among words of various ages with this suffix are 
bretheling, bunting, gelding, golding , herring, hild - 
ing* sweeting, whiting, wilding : See also the com- 
pound suffix -LING (-/+ -ing). 

11 Inga (i'ijga). Bot. [ad. ingd, enga, native 
name in Brazil (see quot. 1869).] 

1 . A genus of plants allied to the Mimosa (N.O. 
LeguminosiF), consisting of large shrubs or trees, 
for the most part native to South America, with 
red, yellow, or white flowers and pinnate leaves. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 476/2 Inga, a genus of plants., 
found in the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America. 
1869 R. F. Burton H ighlands of Brazil II. xii. 172 The 
name Ingti or Engdi s applied to Mimosas of various species, 
some bearing an edible legumen. 

2 . attrib. Inga bean, a species of the genus Pi - 
thecolobitun (P. dulce), tribe Ingese ; Inga tree, a 
species of Inga (/. verd). 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 253 The Inga Tree or large 
leafed Sensitive. This shrubby tree is pretty frequent m 
St. Mary’s. 18S6 A. H. Church Food Grains Iud. 173 
Inga-bean , a^ middle sized tree belonging to the natural 
order Leguminosae, suborder Mimoseic. 

Inga, obs. form of Inca. 

In-ga, variant of Ingo v. Obs. 

+ Ingage, -ment, etc., obs. forms of Engage, 
-MENT, etc., q.v. for other instances. 

£ otcr *' Engage, a pledge, pawne, gage, engagement. 
Ibid., Engageur, a pledger, ingager, pawner. Ibid., Engagi, 
inga^ed, tmpledgeil, pawned. Ibid.. Engagement . a pawn- 
ing. ingagmg, impledging. 16x7 Morvson I tin. n. 21 So 
feared the Engaging and losse of the Queenes Army. 
Ibid. in. 252 Which made other 7 cantons partners of that 
ingagement. 

t Inga*ll, v. Obs. rare — °. Also en-. [f. In- 2 , 
En-1 + Gall traits . To fill or impregnate 

with gall. 

x6ix Florio, A fi el ire, to engall or enbitter. Ibid., In- 
pc l <re , . . to ingall. 

Inga'llantiy. rare. [In- 3.] The opposite 
of gallantry ; ungallant conduct or behaviour ; 
want of attention to the fair sex. 

x8<35 W, * 2 >vcok in Monthly Mag. XfX. 574 She had 
solicited Voltaire for a peep, and was eager to punish his in- 
galantry by a quotation. 18:3 — Eng. Synonyms y 26, I 
*"•»>* felicitate a rival on his marriage with my mistress, 
when 1 cannot, without ingallantry, congratulate him. 


t Inga’lley, v. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 2 + Gauji 
si . : cf. imprison.'] trails. To consign to or con- 
fine in the galleys. 

J: S9S Copley Wits, Fits , « 5 * Fancies 114 It pleas’d the 
Iudge in fauour of life to ingalley them for seuen yeers. 
lagan (ripn). Also -un, -in. Sc. and Eng. 
dial, form of Onion. [Phonetic development, 
with i as in milker, brither , hinnie , and 9 for n* f 
as ring for reign, etc.] 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. n. I. Sang viii, She can mU 
fu* nice The gusty ingans \vY a curn o’ spice. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy xiv, Sae mony royal boroughs yoked on end to 
end, like ropes of ingans. 1819 — Leg. Montrose H, Our 
Spanish colonel, whom I could have blown away like the 
peeling of an ingap. 1891 Hart laud (N. Devon) Gloss, 7; 
Taty-iugin. .Seed-ingin. 

f 3 /ngang, -yong. Obs. Also i ingong, 
inn gang, 3 inieong, 3-4in3ong, 4ingonge,4-5 
ingange. [f. IN adv . 11 d + GANG sby, Yono sb. 
Cf. OHG. ingang , Ger. eingangj Du. ingang] 

1 . The act or' fact of going in ; entrance, entry. 
C900 tr. Barda’s Hist. iv. xxv. [xxiv.j 1(1890) 346 Bi utgonge 

Israhela folces of^Egypta londe & bi ingonge |>res £ehat« 
landes. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxvii[ij, 19 SoSfrcste on J* 
duru seceaS inn-gang, c Lay. 28370 Iherden ]?a burh- 
weren ..and warnden him m^eong. a 1225 After. l\, 62 
purh eie juries deaS haue 5 hire in3ong into pe soule. a 1500 
E. E. Psalter cxx[ij. 8 Laverd yheme Hne in-gang and )nne 
out-gang Fra hethen, and in to werld lang. 1377 Lasgl. 
P. PI. B. v. 638 It is ful harde . . for any of 30W alle To geten 
inconge [*393 C. via. 282 ingange] at any gate ]>cre. 

2 . A way in ; an entrance, porch. 

a X225 Ancr. R. 206 pe uorrideles J>et beotS iwunede ofte 
to openen injong & leten in sunne. a 1350 Childk. Jew 
701 (Matz.) In a tour stare and strong, par on nasboteon 
in3on£. ^ £i 440 Gesta Rom. i. xlvii. 200 (Harl. MS.) He 
entertd in to the yerde, &yede into the In-gange..aml j*re 
he lay at nyght. 

I Inganna'tion. Ohs. rare _1 . [ad. It. in- 
gatinaeione , n. of action from ingatttiare to deceive, 
f. ittgatino fraud, deceit : see next and -ation.] 
Deceiving ; deception. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. is InabiUtie toredst 
such triviall ingannntions from others. 1658 Phillips, In- 
gaiinatioti, a deccaving. 

|| Inganno (/nga-nn^). Mus. [It. inganno de- 
ception, deceit, fraud = Sp. engailo, V^.engano, Pr, 
engan, OF. eitgan, enjan, etjain , a Com. Romanic 
word of uncertain derivation: see Dicz, Mackel, 
etc.] (See quots.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Inganno, in the Italian muMC, 
is used when the composer, after having done every tl»n2 
proper for making a close or cadence, instead of so dom? 
places a mark of silence in the place of the final note. 1B80 
Grave's Diet. Mus: II. 3/1 Inganno , . .any false or decep- 
tive Cadence, in which the Bass proceeds, from the Domi- 
nant, to any other note than the Tonic, 
f Ingaol, obs. f. Engaol, Enjail, to imprison. 

1611 Cotgr., Eugeoler , .. to incage or ingoale .. to lay in 
gaole. 1632 Sherwood, To ingaole, eugeoler. 
Ingarland, obs. form of Kngauland. 
t Inga'rnisll, V. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 2 + Gak- 
nish v . ; cf. OF. engarnir (14th c. in Godef.)-] 
trans. To furnish with means of defence ; «=Gak- 
nisu v. 1. 

a 1578 LtNnESAY (Pitscottiel Chron. ScoL (S. T. S.) I. M° 
The toune of Roxburght, quhilk the Inglisclimen had then 
ingarnischit with men and munitioun. 

Ingarrison, obs. form of Engarrison. 
Jugate (i'ngrit), sb. 1 (adv.) north, dial. [f. 
adv : 1 1 d + Gate sb. -] 

1 . The action or faculty of going in or entering ; 
entrance, ingress. # 

1496 Will of Yeldham (Somerset Ho.), W* free ingate « 
outegate. 1596 Spenser State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 050/x 
One noble parson, whoe . . stoppeth the Ingate of all Jn 
evill. 1598 Stow' Surv. (1754) I. 1. xvii. 89/2 All the mgnt 
following . . the Rebels enjoyed free Ingate and Out gate. 
x 658 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anal. 11. v. 95 , 
five Holes; viz.: for the ingate and outgate of the ** n ; 
Cava [etc.]. *837 Carlylf. Fr. Rev. II. V. xii, Perhaps 1 1 
shut lake, finding no ingate, will retire to its sources agai 
1 8 76 Whitby Gloss., Ingate, ingress or entrance. 

. 2 . A way in, an entrance. 

1596’ Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 665/1 Places, .hav- 
ing most convenient . . in-gates to the richest paries 01 
lande. 1606 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 287 For .. mending 
ingate into the church. 18x2 J. Hodgson in J. Ram. c ‘ • * 

(1857) I* 1Q 5 The ingate or entrance from theshatt ,nto p 
pit. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. vii. {1872) IX. *35 I '* * 
teries commanding every ingate, and under them are i'll 

3 . Entrance upon life, a period of time. etc. 

1591 Spenser R nines Time 47 At the ingate of their 

They crying creep out of their mothers %voomb. * 59 °.“' 
F. Q. iv. x. 12 Janus auncicnt, Which hath in charge the 
gate of the yeare. , . ,, , 

f 4 . concr. That which enters. Usually in pi- • 
Things which enter ; ingoings, incomings, imports , 
also import duties or dues. Obs. T 

1621 Youghal Council Bk. (1878) 82 The total oV the in- 
gate amounts to 24//. 8r. 4 d. The total of the 0 “ g- * 
71//. is*. 1646 Mass. Col. Rec. (1854' IIL 9 = So 
our ingate exceeds our outgate, y* ballance „ cann , 
vs but title mony once in y* yeere. 170* m + 

Mimic. Rec. (1883) 1 . 294 Sandiford. did tnlff Y ^Jls m Y 
Ingates and Outgates. 1714 Ibid. 11 . 44 * n£ , a tes 
the Ingates and Outgates. 1886 Picton Ibid., The , HP 

and outgates. .a sort of octroi levied on all carts with am 

of food and provender passing s 1 ” ’ 


1 and out of the town. 
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-*j- B. (?) adv. Inwards. Obs. 

1590 in Picton L'pool A funic. Rec. (1883) 1. 90 Evrie owner 
. shall enter his said Vessell w* h the Town's Customer of 
this townc, owte gate and ingate. 16x1 Gahvay A rrh. in 
10th Rep. Hist , MSS. Comm. App. v. 464 Goodes . . trans- 
ported either outgate or ingate. 

Tngate* sbf Founding, [f. In adv, + Gate 
sbA J (See quots.) 

i8sS Simmonus Diet. Trade, Jugate, an aperture in a 
mould for pouring in metal ; technically called the tedge. 
X875 Knight Diet. Mcch. 1183/1 The ingate is technically 
called the ledge, gate, geat, or git. 

Xngather (iuigarttax), v. Also 6 Sc. ingadder, 
[f. In adv. + Gather v. Cf. MDu. ingadcrcn.] 
trans. To gather in (esp. the harvest). Also fig. 

c 1575 Balfour's Practices (1754) 24 Gif ony Bischop of 
this realme deceis, it is leasum to the Vicar generall to tak 
up, ressave, ingadder, and collect all and sindrie the fruitis, 
rentis and dewteis pertenvng ltd mensaut e/iscoji. 1633 
Stratford in Browning Life (1891) 145 note, I am yet in- 
gathering .. my observations. 1793 Donaldson Carso 
Goxvric 9 The commencement [of a leasej takes place in 
some cases at the term of Whitsunday as to the houses and 
garden, and to the arable land after ingathering the crop. 
1891 Daily Nesos 23 Oct. 5/8 The Annan .. bringing down 
. . fragments of ricks, and sheaves of rotten corn, which the 
good husbandmen have not been able to ingather. 

Ingathered «. [f. Is adv. 

u b + Gathered : cf. Ing.vthku ».] Gathered in : 
a. Collected, b. Drawn in together, curled in. 

1846 Trench Atirac. xxxi. (1862) 442 note, Kaipae tui- 
Kapnuv . . means the time of the ripe fruits, not the time of 
the ingathered. 1853 Ruskin Stones yen. III. App. x. 236 
It is in disease or in death, by blight, or frost, or poison 
only, that leaves, .assume this ingathered form. iB85 Mrs. 
Marshall Toxveron Cliff v iii. io5 The ingathered harvest. 

I *n 1 gatherer, [f- In adv. 1 1 e + -er i J One 
who gathers in. 

1883 F. D. Huntington in J. G. Butler Bible- Work I. 298 
One Reaper and Ingatherer and Finisher follows them. 

Ingathering (rngrerfforiq), vbl. sb. Also 6 
yngadoryngo. [f. In adv. n c + Gathering 
vbl. sb. : cf. Ingather v .] The action of gathering 
in or collecting (esp. the harvest) ; a gathering in, 
collection. Also fig. 

Feast of Ingathering — Feast of Tabernacles. 
x535 Covekoale Exod. xxxiv. 22 The feast of yngader- 
ynge lissx ingatherynge] at y> yea res ende. a 1555 Ridley 
Let. in Bradford's Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 400 Make some 
ingatherings amongst your neighbours for the relief of them. 
166S R. Steele l / ttsbandm. Calling vi. (1672) 153 '[’he in- 
gathering of his corn. 1799 J. Robertson Agree. Perth 92 
The ingathering of their hay and corns, [was] executed with 
a sledge. x85i 11 lust r. Times 5 Oct. 223 The great in- 
gathering of the hops is completed. 1896 J. F. Youngson 
Punjab Mission xxvii. 257 It resulted in the ingathering of 
thousands. 

Tn, gathering, ///. a. [f. In adv. r i a + 
Gathering ppl. a.] Gathering in, gathering 
together. 

x 837 Advance 24 Mar. 'Cent.), The ingathering streams 
are to branch o(T. .into as many channels to empty the river 
as had united to fill it. 

f IngeaTable, a. Obs. rare — [f. In- 3 + Gs.\ii 

v. 4 * -ABLE, prob. after L. ingeldbilis, var. of incon- 
geldbilis in Aul. Gcll. XVII. viii. 16.] — Incongeal- 
ablk, not able to freeze (Cockeram, 1623). 

Todd (x8i8) cites the word from Cockeram as Ingelable, 
and mod. Diets, quote it in this form. 

Ingear (i*n|gl*u). Sc. rare. [f. In adv. 12 a 4- 
Gkau sb. J Household goods. 

1834 H. Miller Scenes «y Leg. xxiv. (1857) 330 He died. . 
possessed of ingear and outgear, and of a very considerable 
sum of money. 

Ingain, variant of Ingine, Obs. 

Ingelable : see Ingealable. 

Ingelis, -ish, obs. forms of English. 

Ingem (ind^m), v. Also 7 enjem. [f. In- 2 , 
En- 1 + Gem sb. ; in most of the quots. rendering 
It. ingemmare.’] trans . To set with gems ; to 
adorn with, or as with, gems. 

x6xx Florio, Ingemmare , to eniem, to emewell. a 1649 
Daumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 1x711) 6/2 When clouds 
engemm’d shew azure, green, and red. 1B14 Cary Dante, 
Par. xv. 8z Living topaz ! that ingemm’st This precious 
jewel. 1885 A. J. Butler tr. Dante, Par. xx. 262 The costly 
and lucid stones wherewith I saw the sixth light ingemmed. 

t Ingeminate, ppl . a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in - 
gc initial -its, pa. pple. of ingeminarc : see next.] 
Doubled, redoubled; reiterated, repeated. 

1637 Jackson Serrn. Luke xiii. 5 T 5 This ingeminate ver- 
dict of our Saviours first ngain-t the Galileans, secondly 
against the inhabitants of lerusalemr 1655-76 Rea Flora 
(To Ladies), With scarlet robes appear in state And double 
ruffs ingeminate. 

Ingeminate (in:l3e-mini!h), v. Also6en-. [f. 
I... ingc initial-, ppl. stem of ingeminarc to redouble, 
repeat, f. in- (In- 2 ) + gem in arc to Geminate.J 
1 . trans . To utter (a sound) twice or oftener ; to 
repeat, Tciterate (a word, statement, etc.), usually 
for the purpose of being emphatic or impressive ; 
to emphasize (a fact) by repetition. (Freq. in 17th 
c.; now chiefly used in echoes of quot. 1647). 

1504 Zepheria xv, My feares how oft hatte I engeminated? 
Oh black recite of pas>ed mberie. 1621 G. Sanovs Ovid s 
Met. in. (1626* 55 Those threats are deeds : ishee [Echo] yet 
ingeminates The last of sounds and what shee heares re- 
lates. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Red. vn. § 233 [Falkland] often. 


after a deep silence and frequent sighs, would with a shrill 
and sad accent, ingeminate the word, Peace, Peace, a 1703 
Burkitt On N. T., r John ii. 14 Here we have observ- 
able, the enemy described, and the conquest ingeminated. 
1883 Pall Mall G.' 22 Oct. 5/x But we must ask and in- 
geminate the inquiry, where is Burns? 5887 Murray’s 
Alag. June 730 Thus our Canon ingeminates peace. >892 
Pall Mall G.g Nov. 1/2 Here comes Mr. Balfour with his 
olive branch, ingeminating peace, 
t 2 . To double (a thing) ; to repeat (an action). 
Obs. rat'c. 

1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents iv. x. 272 The woes 
of your sad state Their doomes deferring shall ingeminate. 
1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 273 The long Names of such 
Higher Powers, as have the Square or Cube often in- 
geminated. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies it. iii. 193 When 
ever $ [Mercury] turning short, happens to ingeminate his 
Conjunction in less than a Months time [etc.]. 1 

J B, To couple ; to unite in couples. Obs. rare. 1 
1609 Ev. I Toman in Hum. v. i. in Bullen 0. PI. IV, Now 
gallant Bridegroomes, and your lovely Brides, That have 
ingeminate in endlesse league Your troth. plight hearts. 

Inge’minated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed L] 

1 . Uf words, etc. : Reiterated, repeated. 

16x6 R. Carpenter Past. Charge 55 The like charge doth 
our Sauior with a thrice ingeminated expostulation, giue 
vnto Saint Peter. 1673 Lady's Calling 1. ii. § 5 Assaulted 
..by ingeminated threatnings of hell and damnations. 

2 . Of things, feelings, etc. : Doubled, redoubled. 
spec . of a flower (see quot. 1688). 

X658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 15 xiii. § 1. 426 This 
ingeminated zeal of Christ for his peoples unity and love. 
1665 Needham Med. Aledicinx 68 Renewed and ingeminated 
Diseases ever appear worst. 1688 R. Holme Armoury u. 
67/2 Another kind having the Flower Ingeminated, or Hose 
in Hose, that is one coming out of another. 

Ingemination (indgemin^'Jsn). [Noun of 
action from Ingeminate v. : see -ation.] 

1 . The action of repeating or reiterating (a word, 
statement, etc.) ; a repetition, a reiteration, arch. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 426 note , By the ingemination 
and twice repeating, .hee signifieth the passion ofhisminde. 
a 1659 Bp. Bkownrig Serm. (1674) I. xii. 160 Such ingemina- 
tions will make strong impressions in the hearts of the 
People, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T., Matt, xxiii. 39 His in- 
gemination, or doubling of the word, shows the vehemency 
of Christ’s affection. 

2 . The action or process of doubling (a thing, 
feeling, etc.) ; duplication, rare . 

1644 Vicars God in Mount 135 With redoubled and trebled 
cordiall ingeminations of joy in Soule and Spirit. 1840 De 
Qujncey Wks. (1862) X. x6i The iteration and ingemination 
of a given effect. 

In gen, obs. form of Engine, Ingine. 

Ingender, obs. form of Engender. 

•|* Inge’nderable, a. Obs. rare —°. [f. ingender, 
Engender + -able. Cf. OF. engcndrablc capable 
of engendering or being engendered.] Capable of 
engendering. (In Levins = Ingenerable /7. 1 ) 

1552 Huloet, Ingendrable, genitiuus. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 4/27 Inqenderable, ittgeneralilis. 

+ Inge-ndered, ppl. a. Obs. rare [var. 
of Engendered.] Inborn; =Ingeneratk///. a. 

__ 1596 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslie's Ifist. Scot. 1. xxx A ccrtane 
ingendired curage..of the mynd. 

Ingendrure, var. of Engendrure, Obs. 

In gene, obs. form of Engine. 

Ingeneer, -er, -ier, obs. forms of Engineer. 
f Inge’Jier, V. Obs. Also 7 ingennor. [ad. 

I., ingenerd-re to Ingen eratr.] = Engender. 

15x3 Douglas Hinds i. i. 48 Jupiter ingenerit Dardnnus. 

J56 * Burgh Rec ; Aberdeen (1844) I. 343 To ingener discord 
betuix the craftismen and the fre burgessis of gild. 1607 
Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. H ij b, Picking strawes out of poore 
thatcht houses to build nestes where his twelue pences 
should ingenner. 

t Ingenerabrlity 1 . Obs. [f. Ingener- 
able 1 : see -ity ; cf. It. ingen erabilita (Florio), 

F. ingditirabilitd (Bayle, in Littre),] The quality 
of being ingenerable ; incapacity of being generated. 

1598 Florio, / ngen erabilita, vnbegetting,_ ingenerabilitie. 
1678 Cudworth Intcll. Syst. j. i. § 34. 43 Firmly conclusive 
. .for Substantial Incorporeal Souls, and their Ingenerability 
out of the Matter, a 1691 Boyle Hist. A ir vi. (1692) 18 
The Controversy about the Ingenerability (as they speak' or 
the mutual Transmutation of the Bodies that are called 
Elementary. 

Inge:nerabi*lity 2 . rare -°. [f. Ingenerable 2 
+ -nv.] Capability of being generated. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ingenerable (ind.^e*nerab’l), tf. 1 Now rare. 
[ad. med.L. ingenerdbilis : see In - 3 and Gener- 
able. Cf. F. ingenerable (Oresme, 14th c.), It. 
ingetierabile (Florio).] Incapable of being gener- 
ated. (Chiefly in phrase ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible, common in 17th c.) 

1398 Treyisa Barth. De P. R. vni. 5. (MS. Bodl.) If. 70 '2 
J>e furste mater of ^ whiche [>e worlde is kindelich ymnde 
is ingenerable and vncoruptible. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1031 He thought as much of the world : for full well he 
knew that eternal it was. and ingenerable. x65o Boyle 
jYew Exp. Phys. Mech. xxii. 163 Divers Naturalists esteem 
the Air. . to he ingenerable and incorruptible^ 1794 Sullivan 
FiVii* Xat. I. 143 It is both ingenerable. and indestructible. 
1839 Bailey Fcstus xix. (1832) 284 A high peculiar few, .. 
whose whole position stands Ingenerable by themselves. 

Hence Ing-e nerahleness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Inge'nerahly adv., in an ingenerable manner. 

1678 Cudworth In fell. Syst. 1. i. § 29. 35 That Conceit of 


Anaxagoras, of. .Atoms endued with all those several Forms 
and Qualities of Bodies Ingenerably ami I w corruptibly. 

Inge*nerable, 17.2 rare — °. [See Ingener ate 
v. and -able.] Capable of being ingenerated (An- 
nandale Ogilvie , 1882). So Inge’nerableneas 
(Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Ingenerate (ind3e*nerA), a. [ad. late L. 
ingmeratus (Boethius) ‘non generatus, qni per 
se ipse est f : see In- 3 and Generate ppl. a .] 
Not generated ; self-existent. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 182/1 The Soul is 
moved by it self, therefore the Soul is Incorruptible, In* 
generate, and Immortal. 1678 Cudworth Intcll. Syst. i.iv, 
§ 14. 233 Such a God as this, may.be. .Ingenerate or Vnpro* 
duced, and consequently Self-existent. 1833 J. H. New- 
man A Hans ' 11. iv. (1876) i8r. 1894 H. B. Swete Apostles' 
Creed iii. 35 The first Synod ofSirmium anathematises those 
who. .identify the Holy Ghost with the Ingenerate God. 

Ingenerate (indge-nert't', ppl. a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. ingtnerat-us, pa. pple. of ingenerfirt : see 
next. In early use also as pa. pplt. of next.] 

1 . Of character, qualities, etc.: Inborn, innate. 
153X Elyot Gov. iii. xxiii, In the soules of men is ingene- 
rate a leme pf science. XS40-X — • Image Gen>. (1556) 21 b, 
That gravitie and sternesse, whiche is in you as it were by 
nature ingenerate. 1581 Mulcaster Positions iv. (1887) 23 
We did not force them from their ingenerate heat, and 
natural! stirring, to an vnnaturall stilnesse. x6x* T. James 
Jesuit’s Doumf. 30 The ingenerate law of all men to bee 
loyall to their Countrey, a 1639 Wotton Edttc. in Reliq . 
(1672) 77 Ingenerate and seminal powers. xB8z J. Ii. Stali.o 
Concepts Mod. Physics 250 There is. .in every finite part of 
the world an ingenerate bias from irregularity to regularity. 

b. Of diseases or their causes: Born or developed 
in ihe-system; congenital, rare. 

1822-34 Good s Study. Pled. (ed. 4' II. 333 We meet with a 
few scattered cases of it (measles] in almost every month of 
the year, evidently proving an ingenerate origin. Ibid. 4S2 
There are other poisonous irritants which are altogether in- 
generate or hereditary. 

■j* 2 . Engendered, begotten {lit. and fig.), rare, 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 446 Quhairintill great 
parrellis may be ingenerat to the commoun-weall and 
iibertie thairof. 1583 Stuijbes Aunt. Abus. 1. (1877) 28 
From the cursed roote of pestiferous Pride do all other 
euilles sproute, and thereof arc ingenerate. cx6xx Chap- 
man Iliad xvm. 323 She, reigning queen of Goddesses, and 
being ingenerate Of one stock with himself. 

Ingenerate (ind^e’uerf't), v. Now rare. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. ingenerari, f. in- (lx- 2) 4 gentrare 
to Generate.] trans. To generate within, en- 
gender, produce. 

1528 Fox Let. to Gardiner in Strype Eccl. blent. I. App. 
xx vi. 77, I ,. toke occasion to shew .. how these opynyons 
were ingenerated. 1604 T. Wright Passions n. 1. 55 In- 
ordinate Passions cause and^ ingenerate in the Soule all 
those vices which are opposite to prudence. 1674 Owen 
Holy Spirit (1693) 108 They are the . great means whereby 
all Grace is ingenerated and exercised. 1858 Bushkell 
Nat. 4 Supenuxt. viii. (1864) 240 God shall be able to in- 
generate in him a new, divine state, or principle of action. 

t Inge'ixerated, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [In- 3.] Not 
generated ; ungenerated ; = Ingenerate a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. I. i. x Our first and 
ingenerated forefathers. 1706 Phillips, Ingenerated , not 
ingender’d, not produc’d by Generation. 

Inge'nerated, ppl . a. rare. [f. Ingenerate 
v. + -ed !.] Inborn, innate ; = Ingenerate ppl. a. 

1677 Otway Cheats S cap in ». j. The imperfection and 
corruptness of ingenerated natures. 1822-^4 Good s Study 
Med. (ed. 4) II. 566 When it [King’s Lvil] occurs as a 
primary or ingenerated affection [etc.]. 

Xng’e'nerately, adv . rare “ K [f. Ingenerate 
a. + -LY 2 .] In an nngenerated manner. 

1833 J. H. Newman A Hans n. v. (1876)213 Ever generate, 
ingenerately-generate. 

t Xnge'nerateness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as 
prcc. + -ness.] Ungenerated condition, 

1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. t.iv. §14. 250 Himself was 
the very First . . of all the Greeks, who asserted this In- 
generateness or Eternity of the World. 

In generation (ind^enurr^/an). rare. [n. of 
action from Ingenerate v. : see -ation.] The 
action of ingenerating or engendering. 

1652 Ashmolu Theat. Client. 198 Cause of ingeneration of 
every body M ettalyne. 1858 Bushnkll Nat. 4 Superttal. xii, 
(1864)374 It is a continuous and living ingeneration of God, 
who has thus become a divine impulse or quickening in us. 

In generative, a. rare. [f. Ingenerate v. 

+ -IVE.] Ingenerating, engendering. 

1877 Fairb.mkn Stud. Phil. Kelig. 381 The Purusha, the 
ungenerated and ingenerative Spirit of the Jndian- 

t Inge'nerous, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] 
generous; ungenerous, a. Of low birth, b. Mean- 
spirited, dastardly. 

1621 Brathwait Nat. Emb., BeggaHe (18 77) 43 Sproncof 
ingenerous bloud. 1635 Heywood Hierarch. \i. 394 He 
neither hath like one ingenerous sayd ho r hath a Lyman 
bnrbarisme betrayd. 1684 W. AspiN htrviotts Alan s Lhar. 

24 An envious man takes his advantage of doing # us a mis- 
chief when we are least aware of hint; » • which is mo't in- 
generous in it self, and most deadly in its effects. 

-j- Inge'niary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. ///- 
genidrt-us, f. L. ingetiium ’ see next.] Kclating 
to, or exercising, intellectual skill or contrb ance j 
inventive (as distinguished from operative). 

1664 Evelyn Freart’s Archil. 120 [In Italy] Architects 
(I mean the Mnmiary as welt as the Ingeniary) have been., 
rewarded ^Jth Knighthood. 

\ 
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INGENUITY. 


tlnge'niate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. ingeniare to contrive, f. L. ingenium inborn 
quality, faculty, genins : cf. I'. ingiuicr ( 1 4 - 1 jtli c.).] 
traits. To devise, contrive, plan, design. 

159Z Daniel Cemfl. Rosamond s. cvii, Did Nature (for this 
good) ingeniate To show in thee the glory other best? 1604 
— Fun. Room Earl Devons/i., And I must all I can ingeniate 
To answer for the same. 

flngeni-culate, v. Obs. rare— °. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. ingeniculnrc, f. in- (In- 2 ) + geuiettlare to 
bend the knee. Geniculate.] 

1623 Cockf.ram, IngenicutaU,. .to bow the knee. 

Hence + Ingenieuln'tion. 

1658 Phillips, Ingcmcvlatien, a bending of the knee. 

Ingenie, variant of Indent, Ohs. 

Ingenier, obs. form of Engineer. 
t Ingenio (indgPniu). Obs. Also 7 ingenewe. 
[a. Sp. ingenio (inxc'n to) genius, engine {ingenio tie 
aziicar sugar-mill):— L. ingenium clever thought, 
invention, in med.L. and Romanic, clever device, 
machine, engine.] A sugar-mill, sugar-factory, or 
sugar-works (in the West Indies). 

1600 Hakluyt Voyages III. 718 Building his owne In* 
genios or sugar-mi lie*;. 1613 Porch as Pilgrimage (1614) 
63oHisprovisionsforhis I ngenewes or Sugar-gardens. Ibid. 
73Z Oviedo reckons almost thirty Ingenious, the number 
daily increasing. 1672 W. Hughes A suer. Phys. 30 The 
Mill, Machine or Ingenio, where they squeeze them. X722 
De Fof. Col. Jack (1840) 315 They had an ingenio, that is 
to say a sugar-house, or sugar-work. 1887 N. D. Davis 
Cavaliers Barbados S8 What we now call the Buildings or 
the Sugar Works, were at first known as the Ingenio. 
fb. transf A machine or mill for making* cider. 
1669 Worlidgc Syst. A gr/e. (x68x) 139 These Ingenioes 
are curiously made by Henry Allen at the Cabinet in 
Exeter-street .. in the Strand, 1676 — Cyder *{ 1691) 08. 
1676 Phil. Trans. XL 574 A New invented Ingenio or Mill, 
for the more expeditious and better making of Cider. 

Ingeniosity (indjfniip’siti). Now Obs. or 
rare. [a. F. ingJniosiftf * ingeniositie, ingenious- 
nesse* Cotgr. (16th c. in Godef. Compl.) i f. L. type 
*ingeniosilds l f, ingenids-us : see next and -ITY.] 
The quality of being ingenious ; ingenuity. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 47 Luciane and Tuliane, 
whose very imnge[s] are to be had in hie repute, for their 
ingeniosity. 1652-62 Hevlin Ccsmcgr. tv. (1682) ito Besides 
their own natural tngeniosities they have since learned the 
Civilities and Arts of Europe 1678 Cuiwortii In tell. Syst. 
I. v.681 Nature. .whose cunning and ingeniosity no art or 
human opificer can possibly reach to by imitation. 1891 
Sat. Pro. 8 Aug. 164/2 The distortion of proverbs. Balzac’s 
painters, Schinner and Joseph Bridau, quite gave themselves 
up to this ingeniosity, for it grows upon one. 

Ingenious (indgfntas), a. Also 6-7 en-. 
[prob. a. 15th c. F. ingenienx, -ease, OF. en- 
gcignos,-eus, ad. L. ingeniosns intellectual, talented, 
clever, ingenious, f. ingenium natural quality, char- 
acter, or capacity; ability, genius, cleverness, a 
clever thought, an invention : see -OUS.] 

I. Senses proper to this word. 

+ 1. Having high intellectual capacity; able, 
talented, possessed of genius. Obs. in general sense. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 113/1 He was Ingenyous ayenst 
the fallacc of the deuyl. 1548 Hall Citron., Edw. IP 231 
The engenious witte of the Frenche men, excell the dull 
braynes of Englishmen. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , in. i. 155 
Oh *tis a perilloiis Boy, Bold, quicke, ingenious, forward, 
capable. 1649 Lovelace Lucasta (1864) 9 Temples no less 
ingenious then 'loves, a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunken- 
ness Wks. 1730 1.35 Wine gives all things, it makes the dull 
ingenious. 1772 Sir W. Jones Poems Pref. (17771 10 Trans- 
lated a few years ago from the Per-ian by a very ingenious 
gentleman. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 212 Accord- 
ing to the experiments of that ingenious chemist. 

• + b. Of an action, composition, etc.: Showing 
cleverness, talent, or genius. Obs. in general sense : 
see 3 b. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, vm, (Percy Soc.) 31 Then must 
the rnynde werke upon them all, By cours ingenious to rynne 
dyreclly After theyr tboughtes. ’ a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) 1 1 . 425 Freely to follow his own ingenious inclinations. 
171X Heaune Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 255 Twas a good 
ingenious Sermon, about Praise. 1809 Med. Jrtil. XXI. 
321 Some ingenious observations on Purpura, by Dr. Parry’. 
f 2 . Intelligent, discerning, sensible. Obs. 

1571 Digges Pantom. m. viii. Rjb, Wherof to the in- 
gen touse there need no other Example. ax66 1 Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III. 201 Especially if some ingenious gentle- 
men would encourage the industrious gardeners by letting 
ground on reasonable rates unto them. 1666 Boyle Orig. 
Formes <5- Qua/. To Rdr., Some Readers even among the 
ingenioser sort of them will take it up much better. 1733 
Gent Rippon 46 note , Travels of Cyrus. . worthy the Perusal 
of every ingenious Person. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 387 Many of the rules and observations respecting 
Prosody, are taken from ‘Sheridan's Art of Reading’; to 
which book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, 
f b. Of animals : Intelligent, sagacious, rare. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 604 If there had not been 
naturally some extraordinary faculty of understanding in 
this beast.. His wisdome would never have sent us to a 
serpent.. but rather to some other ingenious beast, whereof 
there were great store in the world. 1691 Ray Creation 1. 
(1692) 108 The most noble and ingenious Creatures that live 
there, the Cetaceous kind. 

3. Having an aptitude for invention or construc- 
tion ; clever at contriving or making. things ; skil- 
ful. This (with 3 b) is the current use. 

Now usually somewhat lighter sometimes even depre- 


cative, expressing aptitude for curious device rather than 
solid inventiveness or skid. 

1576 Baker Jciuell 0/ Health 8 a, The workman and prac- 
tises liowe ingeniouser and belter ndvysed he shall be, 50 
much the more fete.]. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 
316 Hie laborious care of an ingenious and industrious 
artificer. 1668-9 Marvell Corn Wks. 1872-5 1 1 . 245 Every 
one will be as ingenious as he can to his own profit. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 57 According to my Observation and 
common Consent of the most ingenious Workmen. 1798 
Feruiak lllustr. Sterne ii. 26 Which several ingenious men 
have amused themselves by contriving. 1878 J iivons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 35 The division of labour leads to invention, 
because it enables ingenious men to make invention their 
profession. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Scr.i. viii. 99 So ingenious 
are we in tormenting ourselves. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. : Showing cleverness 
of invention or construction ; skilfully or curiously 
contrived or made. 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 48 Yf no ingenyous remedve 
coulde be otherwise invented. 1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. 
(Arb.) 49 Ingenious inuentions of experte artificers. 1634 
Bruketon* Trent. (1844) 2 A most ingenious copperas work 
erected. 1719 Du Foe Crusoe it. v, They made abundance 
of most ingenious things in wicker-work. 1822 Imison Sc. 
4- Art I. 360 An ingenious contrivance, and well adapted to 
the purpose, i860 Maury Phys . Grog. Sea (Low) xiii. § 563 
The most ingenious and beautiful contrivances for deep-sea 
soundings were resorted to. 

II. Used by confusion for Ingenuous or L. in- 


gcnitus . 

f 4 . Having or showing a noble disposition, high- 
minded ; honest, candid, open, frank, ingenuous. 

. 1597 Hooker F.ccl. Pol. v. lxii. § 5. 141 In requitall of which 
ingenious moderation the rest that withstood them did it in 
peaceable sort. ci68o Beveridge Semi. (1729) 1.527 Our 
Lord having beard this ingenious confession. 1738 Neal 
Hist . Purit . IV. 187 If Dr. Hewct had shewn himself an 
ingenious person, and would have owned . . his share in the 
design against him, he would have spared his life. 

+ 6. Well born or bred. Obs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint, 0/ Ancients 286 Neither will any 
man who hath but a drop of ingenious bloud in his breast, 
trifle away both his art and time. 1692 Washington tr. 
Milton’s Def. Pop. xii. (1851) 247 All manner of Slavery is 
scandalous and disgraceful to a freeborn ingenious Person. 
1707 J. Ciiamuerlaync St. Gt. Brit. in. xi. 386 (Colleges 
London) Any other thing that may any way contribute to the 
Accomplishment of an ingenious Nobleman or Gentleman. 
+ 8. Of employment, education, etc. : Befitting a 
well-born person ; 1 liberal \ Obs. 

1596 Siiaks. Taut. Sir. t. i. 9 A course of Learning, and 
ingenious studies. 1643 S. Marshall Let. Vind. Himself 
7 Suppose a free man indents with another lobe his servant 
in some ingenious employment. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 
1. 1. x. I. X25 Education in the ingenious arts and in the 
liberal professions. 

f 7 . Inborn, innate ( — L. ingem tits). Obs. rare. 

x6ox— 2 Fulbecke 1st PI. Parall. 58 Curtesie is a free, 
spontaneal and ingenious quality, to which no inforccment 
can be used. 


Ingeniously (intljfmssli), adv. [f. prcc. + 

L In an ingenious manner; cleverly, skilfully; 
+ sagaciously, learnedly {obs .) ; with skilful con- 
trivance. 


1548 Hall Chron Hen. VII 27 b, When the commissioners 
were once met, they so ingeniously and efiecteously proceded 
in their great affaires, that they agreed. 1556 J. Heywood 
Spider ty F. xxxii. 25 Not being geuen so much ingeniously 
To Jerned iudgement. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 147 The 
Quiver and Case, wrought and cut ingeniously. 1678 
Aubrey in Ray's Corn (1848) 129 Mr. Merret. .hath metho- 
dized the laws of England very ingeniously^ 1725 PorE 
View Iliad fy Odyss. § 5 (R.) Homer has ingeniously begun 
his Odyssey with the transactions at Ithaca, during the 
absence of Ulysses. 1753 Jane Collier (title) An Essay on 
the Art of ingeniously Tormenting. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Conq . III. xiii. 281 A case.. in which each fallacy fitted in- 
geniously into another. 

+ 2 . Used, by confusion, for Ingenuously. 

1598 Florio, Ingot n amenity freely, franckly, according to 
ones conscience, vneonstrained, ingeniously. 1607 Shaks. 
Titnon tx. ii. 230 Prythee be not sad, Thou art true, and 
honest; Ingeniously I speake, No blame belongs to thee. 
1692 Dryden St. Eurem cut's Ess. 332, I will tell you in- 
geniously, That it is not mine. 1740 Col. Rcc. Pcnnsylv. 
IV. 464 Is this dealing ingeniously try me ? 1765 T. Hutch- 
inson Hist. Mass. I. i. 147 If they would ingeniously ac- 
knowledge their offence they should be forgiven. X786 S. 
Haswell Victoria I. 3 Tell me, therefore, ingeniously, 
whether he has ever entertained you [etc.]. 

Ingeniousness (indji-niasnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being ingenious ; cleverness, in- 
genuity. 

X 5 SS Eden Decades 253 With great ingeniousnesse & in- 
estimable pacience these nations haue ouercome much 
greater difficulties, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1662) 79 
He shewed as little Ingenuity as Ingeniousnesse, who 
Cavilled at the Map of Grecia for imperfect, because his 
Fathers house in Athens was not represented therein. 
X679 Burnet Hist. Rtf. I. 326 The Bishops, wondering at 
the Ingeniousness and diligence of so poor a man. 1836 
Random Recoil. Ho. Lords viii. 148 The ingeniousness of 
his arguments. 1885 Academy 22 Aug. 119/3 The paper, 
however, is well worth reading, owing to its perverse in- 
geniousness. 

t 2 . Used, by confusion, for Ingenuousness : see 
Ingenious II. Obs. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. v. ix. 177 The greater appearance 
of Ingeniousness, as well as Innocence, there is in the prac- 
tice I am disapproving, the more dangerous it is. X753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) II. xiii. viL 324 The air with which 


Osman delivered himself, and the seeming ingeniousness.. 

wrought.. an effect upon Arnaud. 

+ Inge*nit, -ite, aA Obs. [ad. L. ingcnit-ui 
inborn, innate, pa. pple. of ingignere to engender, 
f. in - (In-") + gignbre gen- ere) to beget, cause 
to be born.] Inborn, innate ; native, natural. 

1604 F, Bering Modest Def. jo Some haue an ingenit 
propertie of curing their owne poisons. 1649 Bulwex 
Pathomyot. 1. vi. 28 The Muscles, .performe their workeby 
a ccrtai nc ingeni t virtue. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. iv. 25 
There remains in the Syrians an ingenite ardor of Na\£ 
pation. 1728 Eajuiery tr. Burnet's St. Dead I. 14 The 
immortality of the SouL.somc will have to be adventitious 
..others will have it to be ingenite. 

+ Ingenit, -ite, a.- Obs. [ad.lateL.if^miV-«t 
unborn, f. in- (In- :l ) + genitus bom, pa. pple. of 
gignlbrc: see prec.] Not bom or begotten ; not 
made or produced ; uncreated. 

1677 Gale CW. Gentiles ll. iv. 25^ God is both Father 
always existing, and ingenite. 1678 (Judworth Intel!. Sy:t. 
1. iv. %2o. 376 As the Monad is Ingenit or Unmade, Hieing 
the Original and Founnlain of all Numbers. 

Ingenital (ind.^e-nital), a. rare— 1 , [f. nslx- 
cr.N it J , after congenital.] Inborn, innate. 

1886 Gladstone Irish Quest. Iv. 27 This in genital defect 

tinge nor, -our. Obs. [See Engineer.] A 
constructor or diiector of warlike engines: =Ex- 
G INKER 2. 

1601 W. T. Ld. Remy's Civ. Consul. 36 Wherefore the 
Consull being discontented herewith.. sent for the Ingenour, 
and commanded him to be whipt. x6o 7 Norden Sure. 
Dial. 189 M. William Englcbcrt, an excellent Ingenor. 

flngent, a. Obs. [ad. L. ingens , ingtnl-tm 
huge, enormous, vast.] Immense, very great. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 668 O ingent magnytude lord 
blissed mot tliow be. 1535 Lvndesay S a tyre 3458 That 
spcciail luife ingent God had to man. X578 Banister Hist. 
Man 1. 14 The ingent dolours, and tormentes of the teeth. 

t IngenteeT, a. Obs. [In-«L] Ungenteel. 

1658 K. Franck North . Mem. (1604) p. xviii, Let me 
flatter myself, that no Gentleman will be soingentce! to 
censure my Survey. 1787 Minor 29 How ingenteel the 
sound of I’ady, Tad)’, Norali, Juggy. 

t IngentiTity. Obs. rare [In- 3.] The 
opposite of gentility ; ungentle birth or breeding. 

1604 [Middleton] Father Hulburds T. Wks. (Bu!len) V. 
601 Gold., that throwest the earthen bowl of the world, with 
the bias the wrong way, to peasantry’, baseness, ingentility. 

f Irjge-ntilize, v. Obs. rare “°. [f. It. itigenti- 
lire (Jngcntilisco) to make gentle, courteous, or 
noble (Florio).] « Gentilize v . 1 i. 

1611 Cotgr., Aitobli, ennobled, made noble, ingentilued, 
made a gentleman. Anoblir , to ennoble,. make noble, in* 
gentilize, make a gentleman. . .Anob/issement, an ennobling, 
or ingentiltzing. 

t Inge Title, v. Obs. rare “ l . [f. 2 + Gen- 

tle a., after It. ingentilire : cf. prec.] traits. To 
improve (a plant) by cultivation ; cf. Gentle a. 4. 

16*2 Bonoeii. Making Silk 82 This rsraoouing and trans- 
planting of wild plants doeth wonderfully mitigate and in- 
gentle them. 

t Inge*nuated, ppl. a. rare - [f. L. tngenu - 

us: see Ingenuous.] 

1623 Cock cram, Ingcnvated , one borne of honest stock e, 
noble kindred. 

+ Inge*niune, aA Obs. rar*c. [f. In- 2 + Genuine, 
after ingenuous .] Genuine. 

z 66 1 Papers on Alter. Prayer Bk. 126 Whether it be a 
sign of the right and ingenuine spirit of Religion. x66: K. 
L’Estrange State Divinity 42 Which Imposition they do 
not understand to be a sign of the Right and Ingenuine 
Spirit of Religion. 

t Xnge’nuiiie, a Obs. rare - [Iff- 3 .] Not 
genuine. 

1675 R. Burthoggc Causa* Dei 352 A many false, suppo- 
sititious, and ingenuine [Writings]. 

Ingenuity (indgfni/Hti). [ad. L. tngenuitSs 
the condition of a free-born man, noble-mindedness, 
frankness, f. ingenti-us Ingenuous : cf. F. ingenmU 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. ingenuity (Florio, 
X 59 S), possibly the immediate source. The em- 
ployment of the word as the abstract sb. from tft- 
geniotts (for ingeniosity or % ingeni ety) appears to be 
confined to Eng. and is connected with the con- 
fusion of the two adjs. in the 17th c. : see Inge- 
nious ii and Ingenuous 6.] 

I. Senses connected with Ingenuous. 

*}* 1 . The condition of being free-born ; honourable 
extraction or station. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Ingcnttila , freedome or free stale, ingen- 
uitie, a liberall, free, or honest nature and^ condition. 
1614 Selden Titles H011. Pref. Cij, Ingenuitie, not JNo- 
bilitie, was designed by the three Names. X6I4 KALEIG1 
Hist. World v. iii.‘ § 16. 705 Such other tokens of ingenuity 
for his wife and children as every’ one did use.* X63S r • 
Junius Paint, of Ancients 254 The noble Art., being forcea 
to seek her bread without any’ tngenuitie, after the man ?^ 8 
of other sordide, mechanike, and mercenarie Arts.. 105 
Phillips s. v., Ingenuity is taken for a free condition or 
state of life. 

+ b. The quality that befits a free-born person; 
high or liberal quality (of education) ; hence. Li- 
beral education, intellectual culture (cf. II). Obs. 

a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840I II. 214 He intended it for 
a seminary of religion and ingenuity’. 1662 Stillingfx- 
Orig. Sacr. 11. ii. § 1 He [Moses] was brought up in the Lourt 
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of /Egypt, and. .was skilled in all the learning of the /Egyp- 
tians ; and these.. prove the ingenuity of his education. 

*f* 2. Nobility of character or disposition ; honour- 
ableness, highmindedness, generosity. Obs. 

1598 [see sense ij. 3603 Florio Montaigne 11. viiL (1632) 
215, X should have loved to have stored their mind with in- 
genuity and liberty, a 1638 Mede Wks. (*672) 1. xxxii. i6r 
This word Meekness, whose notion in the Hebrew . . is as 
large well-nigh as Yertue itself . . may be expressed, as I 
think, by Ingenuity, or ingenuous goodness, a 1716 South 
Twelve Serttt. (1744) II. 247 To injure or offend him that 
does but wish and desire our good argues little ingenuity. 

3. Freedom from dissimulation; honesty, straight- 
forwardness, sincerity; honourable or fair dealing; 
freedom from reserve, openness, candour, frankness. 
(Now rare, the current word, being ingenuousness .) 

1614 Jackson Creed in. xiii. § 11 Melchior Canus, ..for a 
Papist a man of singular ingenuity. 1656 Jer. Taylor 
Dens Just if. Ep. Ded., When I find that men are angry at 
my Ingenuity and openness of discourse, a 1694 Tillot- 
son Serm. (1743) VII. cxvii. i960 This is to acknowledge 
that they were in an error, and mistaken .. which few have 
the ingenuity to own. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Ingenuity, .. 
a natural Openness and Sincerity always to acknowledge 
the Truth. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 8 An expression of 
frankness, ingenuity, and unreserve. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B. (1896) 188, I told her all with ingenuity, even 
as it is written here. 

3 X Senses connected with Ingenious. 

+ 4 , High or distinguished intellectual capacity; 
genius, talent, quickness of wit. Obs. in general 
sense : see 6 . 

3599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. hi. ix. Ingenuitie 1 
I see his ignorance will not suffer him to slander her, which 
he had done most notably, if be had said wit for ingenuitie, 
as he meant it. 3639 Woodall Wks. Pref. (1653) * May 
not be so much undervalued as to be ascribed to humane 
ingenuitie. 3644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 40 It often happens, 
that the servant has more naturall ingenuity then the 
master. 37x3 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 154 If any of 
more Ingenuity or Leasure, will graft upon this Stock. 
3795 Mason Ch. Mtis. ii. 126 Now it is this learning and 
ingenuity that I chiefly object to in them. 

fb. In//, (of a number of persons). Obs. 

1628 Feltham Resolves u. [l.j xlix. 344 No Age, either 
before or since, could present vs with so many towring Inge- 
nuities. 1648 Wood Life 35 Feb. (O.H. S.) I. 139 May it 
lease your Gravities to admit .. a kitten of the Muses .. 
efore your sagacious ingenuities. 
f5. Intellectual capacity; intelligence, sense, 
good judgement ; normal condition of the mental 
faculties ; (one's) senses or wits. Obs. 

3653 Baxter Inf. Ba/t. 43 This errour which so strangely 
bereaves men of common ingenuity 1 3665 Boyle Occas. 

Ref. 11. xiii. (1848) 141 He .. may very probably lose his 
Soul, and has most certainly lost his Ingenuity. 1675 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Elis. m. (1688) 392 A man of good Inge- 
nuity, but not well skilled in Court Arts. 

fb. transf. A course of action showing good 
sense or judgement ; ‘ wisdom \ Obs. 

3657 Trapp Comm. Ezra viii, 22 It is the ingenuity of 
Saints to study Gods ends more than their own. 1660 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872*5 II. 18 It will be each man’s 
ingenuity not to grudge an after-payment. 

6 . Capacity for invention or construction ; skill 
or cleverness in contriving or making something 
(material or immaterial). Also as attribute of the 
thing, action, etc. : Skilfulness of contrivance or 
design. (The current sense.) 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Irnpr. (3653) 101 O Sloth ! 
stand by, & let Ingenuity try a trick or two more. 3664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 76 Men, who could not readily find 
out the ingenuity of his knavery. 3665 Glanvill-Z?^ Vain 
Dogm. 67, I acknowledge the ingenuity of Sir Kenelm 
Digbye’s Hypothesis. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 
145 Such is the ingenuity of our weavers that nothing in 
their own branch is too hard for them. 182a Hazlitt 
Table-t. I. ix. 395 Ingenuity is genius in trifles. .A clever or 
ingenious man is one who can do anything well. 3875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 24 Coincidences too subtle to have 
been invented by the ingenuity of any imitator. 

b. with an and pi. An ingenious device or con- 
trivance ; an artifice. 

1650 French Distill. Ded. (1651) Aiv, It is pity there is 
such great encouragement for many empty, .arts, and none 
for this, and such like ingenuities. 1726 G. Roberts 
4 Vears Voy. 270 They had an Ingenuity peculiar to them- 
selves in splitting the Trees after they feiled them. 3829 
I. Taylor Enthus. vii. 177 The kind-hearted schemer, .rich 
in petty ingenuities — always well intentioned and seldom 
welt imagined. 

Ingenuous (ind^e'nittps), a. [f. L. ingenu -us 
native, inborn, free-born, having the qualities of a 
freeman, noble, frank (f. in- (In- -)+gcn~, stem of 
gignere to beget) + -ous. Cf. F. ingenu ( 13 th c. 
in Godef.).] 

1. Of free or honourable birth; free-born. (Chiefly 
in references to Roman History.) 

2638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 160 It seemeth more- 
over to have been a priviledge of the ingenuous or free- 
borne lads onely. 1783 Hailes Antiq. Chr. Ch. vi. 392 
Caracalla bestowed the rights of citizenship on all Roman 
subjects who were of ingenuous birth. 1862 Merivale 
Rom. Evtp. (1865) V. xl. 57^ Augustus allowed the Roman 
citizens .. to intermarry with freedwomen .. because the 
females of ingenuous birth were not numerous enough to 
mate them. 

2. Noble in nature, character, or disposition; 
generous, high-minded. (Of persons, or their dis- 
positions, actions, etc.) Obs. or arch. 

3599 Marston Sco. Vtllauie 1. Proem., Thou nursing 


Mother of faire wisdomes lore, Ingenuous Melancholy. 
3626 Bullokak, Ingenuous, gentleman-like. 2631 Denison 
Heav, Banq. 182 They sco fle him ; an iniury hardly indured 
by any' ingenuous man. a 2662 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 
276 His having a^ prince’s mind imprisoned in a poor man’s 
purse rendered him to the contempt of such who were not 
ingenuous. 1691 Ray Creation Ded. 3 To ingenuous 
Natures, true Honor .. is not the^ meanest [consideration]. 
2788 Priestley Lect. Hist, v. xlvii. 353 Shame is no punish- 
ment except upon persons of ingenuous dispositions. 

fb. Of animals or things : Of high or excellent 
quality or character ; ‘noble*. Obs. 

3607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) xox These [harts] are 
above all other four-footed Beasts both ingenuous and 
fearful. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (2675) 257 Pruning off the 
new setts, and sparing the old, as the most ingenuous and 
fruitful. 2664 — Sylva (1679) 5 Planted in a more open, 
free, and ingenuous soil. 

1 3. Befitting a free-born person, or one of hon- 
ourable station ; liberal, high-class. Obs. 

x6xx Coryat Crudities Ep. Ded., These courtly Gentle- 
men, whose noble parentage, ingenuous education, and 
yertuous conuersation haue made worthy to be admitted 
into your Highnesse Court. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of 
Ancients 188 In old time, when naked vertue was yet in 
esteem ..all kinde of ingenuous arts did flourish, a 17x6 
Blackall JVks. (2723) I. 333 A Person, who. .seems to have 
good natural Parts, and to have had ingenuous Education. 
3757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist . 111. ix. Wks. 3842 II. 592 
Improved and exalted by., that great opener of the mind, 
ingenuous science. 

4. Honourably straightforward ; open, frank, 
candid. (The current sense.) 

2598 [implied in Ingenuously 2]. 26x0 Bp. Hall Apol. 
Bro 70 ntsts in Recoil. Treat . (1614) 755 You begin to be 
ingenuous; wbileyou confesse a x-eformaiion in the Church 
of England, 1621 ElsinG Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 21 
Yf he wyll make an ingenuous confession. 2649 Milton 
Eikon. xxi. The Damsell of Burgundie, at sight 01 her own 
letter, was soon blank, and more ingenuous then to stand 
outfacing. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 5 , 1 will be ingenuous 
enough to confess something of this may be true. 1794 E. 
Hector Let. to Boswell q Jan. in Boswell Johnson an. 1734 
note. Surely it would be more ingenuous to acknowledge 
than to persevere. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 
260 The language which he held . .was well weighed and well 
guarded, but clear and ingenuous. 

b. Innocently frank or open ; guileless, innocent ; 
artless. ( = F. inginu, -ue.) 

1673 Hey l in’s Cosmogr. tv. 342 The People generally of a 
modest and ingenuous [1652 ingenious] countenance. 2750 
Gray Elegy xviii,To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame. 
1781 W. Blane Ess. Hunt. Pref. (1788) 10 Stories of the 
young and ingenuous Peasant torn from his weeping Parents, 
and . ^banished. 1877 Black Green Past.i i, These were fine 
notions to have got into the head of an ingenuous country' 
maiden. 3B87 Poor Nellie (1888) 139 His ingenuous eyes 
opened widely. 

f 5. Native, natural. ( nonce-use , repr. L. in- 
genutts.) Obs. 

1856 Stanley Sinai <5* Pal. xiv. (1858) 460 Before the ‘in- 
genuous rock" had been ‘violated by the marble’ of Con- 
stantine. 

*il 6 . In 17 th c. frequently misused for ingenious : 
see Ingenious 1-3. Obs. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 80 If their Sonnes he ingennous 
\Qo. 1 ingenous, Qo. z, Fo. 3 <5- 4 ingenuous], they shall want 
no instruction. Ibid. 1. ii. 29. i6n -—Cytnb. iv. ii. 186 My 
ingenuous Instrument, (Hearke Polidore) it sounds. 2653 
Holcroft Procopius , Vandal Wars 1. 25 John the Cappa- 
docian, a bad man, was ingenuous to find projects for money 
to the treasury, with the ruine of men. 1663 Hegg Leg. St. 
Cuthbert 42 The art [of illumination of MSS.), I confess, is 
both ingenuous, and commendable. 2795 Fate of Scdley II. 
151 A sterile effort of folly and of ingenuous cunning. 

Ingenuously (ind^e nirqosli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -ly 2 ] 

1. In an ingenuous manner ; honestly, straight- 
forwardly, openly, frankly, candidly ; without dis- 
simulation or reserve. 

3598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. v. Tell mee, ingenu- 
ously, dost thou affect my sister Bridget, as thou pretend’st? 
i6ix Bible Tratisl. Pref. 5 Sixtus.. and Alphonsus. .doe 
ingenuously confesse as much. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 

1. ii. § 32 Joseph Scaliger plainly gives out, and ingenuously 
professeth his ignorance. 2759 Dilworth Pope 47 He in- 
genuously sent them to him m his own handwriting. 2884 
Manch. Exam. 25 Feb. 5/4 He entered upon a rash enter- 
prise, and conducted it not altogether ingenuously. 

+ 2. With the education or culture befitting an 
honourable station ; in the liberal arts ; liberally. 

2670 R. Coxx. Disc. Trade 74 The Female Sex . .are less bred i 
ingenuously in England, than in France, Spain, Italy, Ger- j 
many, and the United Netherlands. 3673 Ess. Educ. \ 
Gcntlew. 4 Were a competent number of Schools erected to : 
Educate Ladyes ingenuously, methinks I see how asham’d 
Men would be of their Ignorance. 2674 tr. Scheffer's Lap- 
land 24 Those that are most ingenuously educated in Arts 
and Letters. 

Ingenuousness (ind3e*ni/qosnes). [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] 

1. The condition of being free-born ; honourable- 
ness or gentleness (of birth), rare. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 219 [Burghers^ in Germany] 
commonly join to the ingenuousness of their birth the enjoy- 
ment of many privileges. 

+ 2. Nobility of disposition ; generosity. Obs. 

2622 Cotgr., Ingenuity ingenuitie, ingenuousness ; noble- 
nesse, franknesse, gallantnesse of humor; an open, honest, 
franke, or liberall disposition, a 2687 T. Jacombe in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxi. 12 Take heed how you carry your- 
selves towards him. : noj only upon ingenuousness, it is base 
to be unkind to our Guide. 


3- Freedom from dissimulation or reserve ; 
straightforwardness, sincerity; openness, frank- 
ness, candour. 

16x1 [see sense 2]. 2722 Bailey', Ingenuity, Ingenuousness, 
Freedom, Frankness, Sincerity. 2754'RrciiARDSON Grandison 
II. xxix. (1781) 268 My ingenuousness shall make atonement 
for that error. 2794 Mrs. Kadcliffe Myst. Udolpho vi, 
3 here is something in the ardour and ingenuousness of 
youth, Yvhich is particularly pleasing to the contemplation 
of an old man. 2812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 37 He 
possessed in the highest degree ingenuousness and the love 
of truth. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. He . . pours out 
all his thoughts with the ingenuousness of a schoolboy. xS6 6 
Lowell Wks. (1890) II. 256 In Petrarch’s [sonnets] all in- 
genuousness is frittered away into ingenuity. 

U 4. Used by confusion for ingeniousness (= In- 
genuity II). Obs. 

i6z8_Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 61 The Commonwealth 
also will flourish with more excellent wits, xvhiie Monarchies, 
as aduerse to ingenu ousnesse, will xvither. 1642 Fuller 
Holy Prof. St. ir. xix, By his ingenuousness he [a good 
handicraftsman] leaves his art better than he found it. 2677 
Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 235 They have not a malicious in- 
genuousness to prepare themselves without some., chief 
mover. 

tl'ngeny. Obs . Also 7 inj-, eng-, [ad. L. 
ingeni-um innate quality, nature, character, genivts, 
f. in- (In- 2 ) + gen-, stem of gign-Zrc (gen-fre) to 
beget, cause to be bom.] 

L Mind, intellect, mental faculties; mental ten- 
dency, disposition. 

c 2477 Caxton Jason 72 Thou art.. the right oustyll that 
pollisshith and enlumyneth us and our rude ingenyes. 2583 
in Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 290 Subtil, secret, and sharp 
of ingeny. 2607 Walkington Opt. Glass 42 A fat belly hath 
a leane ingenie. 2659 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 2 Not 
Hope, buq real Worth doth magnifie The happy Torrent of 
the Ingenie. 2692 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 483 A person of 
great erudition., and ofa most polite ingenie. 2708 Motteux 
Rabelais (1737) V. 230 In which your Ingeny finds Delec- 
tation. 

b. Distinctive character, nature, or * spirit ’ (of 
a thing) ; = Genius 3 b-e. 

1647 SriUGGE Anglia Redtv. iv. vii. (2854) 279 How Oxford, 
a place of books and colleges, could have been reduced into 
its gown and peace, but by a motion.. as little destructive, 
and as suitable to the ingeny of such a place of arts. 2662 
J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Wks., Complexions 2 The 
property and Ingeny or Inclination of the Constellations. 

2. Intellectual capacity, mental ability; genius, 
talent, cleverness, ingenuity. 

2474 Caxton Chesse 11. ii.(iS6o) Bivb,Thesenatours..com- 
mendyd gretly the ingenye and wytte of the chyld. 2596 
Nashe.SVt^w* Walden 77 Miserere met l what an ingeny is 
heere ? 2602 N. Baxter Sidneys Ourauia N ij, Renowned 
Poets, of highest Ingenie, Shall decke thy tombe with ever- 
lasting fame. 2662 Glanvill Lux Orient, xiii. (1682) no 
The deaf and dumb have many times., very remarkable 
mechanical ingenies. 2697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 11. 
xix. 92 The scholar may have more ingeny and industry than 
his master. 

+ 3. An invention ; a clever contrivance. Obs. rare. 
2588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 101 The admir- 
able inuention and the subtill ingenie of printing. 

f Inge’re, v. Obs. rare . [a. F. ingcrc-r (Oresme, 
14 th c.J, or ad. h. inger-Zre to carry in, put or push 
jn, obtrude : see Ingest. The usual Scotch form 
was Ingyre, q.v.] rejl. To thrust oneself in, to 
obtrude oneself, intrude ; to presume. 

2489 Caxton Fayies of A. in. xxi. 221 Yf it hap that som 
chapellayn .. goo to werre or that ingereth or putteth hym- 
self forthe . . tberto. _ 2562 WinJet Cert. Tractates ii. Wks. 
2888 I. 2i King Ozias, quha in his presumptioun, ingerit 
him self to offer the brynt sacrifice. 1563 — FourScoir Thrc 
Qneit. ibid. 67 We ingere ws bauldlie .. to propone thir 
quiestionis folloving. 

Id ge-rminate, v. rare — [Ik- 2 .] trans. To 

cause to germinate (Worcester, i 860 ), 
flnge-rt, v., obs. variant of Engirt v. 

1599 R. Linche Fount. Auc. Fict. H ij, Close to their 
bodies is the same ingerted. 

Ingest (ind 3 e - st), v. [f. L. ingest-, ppl. stem 
of ingerere to cany in, put or push in, f. in- (In--) 

+ ger ere to carry, bear; cf. digest, egest.] 
fl. trans. To put in, push in, thrust in. Obs. 

26x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. viii. 343 When he cannot 
aspire thether himselfe, he ingests in other partners and 
compossessi oners, he cares not whome. 

2. spec. To introduce (aliment) into the stomach 
(or mouth) ; to take in (food). 

1620 Vennek Via Recta viii. 264 It is most hurtfull to the 
body to ingest nourishment vpon nourishment not digested. 
2665 G. Harvfy Advice agst. Plague 5 Arsenick ingested 
within the Body .. immediatly effects enormous Vomits. 
2709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 98 How can Aliments 
be ingested into the Mouth, and not pass over by the 
Larynx ? 2848 Carpenter A nim. Phys. i. (1872) 27 A mouth 
and stomach .. extemporized, as it were on each ^occasion 
that aliment is ingested. 1878 Bell Gegetdaur's Cotnf. 
Anal. 16 At times, indeed, we can see the protoplasm in- 
gesting food. 

I! Ingesta (ind^e-sta), sb. fl. Phys. [ L. tngcs/a , 
neut. pi. of inges/us, pa. ppl e. of ingerere ; see 
prec.] Substances introduced into the body as 
nourishment ; food and drink. 

1727 Pope, etc. M. Scriblems I. xiv, The extraordinary 
quantity of the Ingesta and Egesta of the people of England. 
3805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 449 A substance which 
forms so large a portion of the ingesta, must have a powerful 
and constant agency upon the anunal machine. *855 H. 
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Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. it. ix. 274 Inaction, due to 
deficiency ofliquid in the ingesta, 

f Ingestar, -ter. Obs. ran. Also ingistera. 
[ad. It. inghistara , inguistara, in Florio tngkis - 
tara.] (See quots.) 

1611 Co kyat Crudities 288 These wines are alwayes 
brought up ... in certaine great glasses c:ilied Ingistera’es 
that are commonly used in all those cities of Italy that 
I surveied. 1612 Trav. Pour Englishni. eg Euery one that 
was able, brought . . many bottles or ingesters of exceeding 
good wine. 1617 Mokyson I tin. 1. 96 An ingestar of wine 
(a measure somewhat bigger then the English pint). 
Ingested (ind^e’sted), ppl. a. [f. Ingest v. + 
-ED L] Taken in (as food). 

1646 Sir T. Broivxg Pseud. Ep. ir. vii. 196 The grossc 
ponderosity of the aliment ingested. 175*; Fleming in Phil \ 
Trans. XLIX. 259 Faeces formed out of ingested aliments. 
c 1855 Circ. Sc. I. 328/1 The essence of the ingested nutri- 
ment passes.. into the circulation. 

*i~ Inge*stible, a. Oh. rare~°. [In- 3 ; cf. L. 
ingestdbilis (Pliny).] ‘Heavy, hard to be borne’ 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

Ingestion (ind^e’stysn). [ad. late L. inges- 
iion-em, n. of action f. ingerlre to Ingest. Cf. 
raod.K ingestion.] The action of ingesting; the 
taking in of aliment. 

z6zo Vennfr Via Recta vtii. 175 The ingestion of too 
much meat is burthensome and ituurious to all the body. 
1665 Jer. Taylor Union Xeccss. vii. § 1 That Adam was 
made mortal . -is.. proved by his very eating and drinking. . 
by ingestion and ege^tion. 1834 J. Forbes Laennecs Dis. 
C/test (ed. 4) 038 The ingestion of the medicine in an agree- 
able vehicle. 2858 J. H. Xntri/ion iv. 86 Thejn- 

gestion of alcoholic stimulants . . is attended with a feeling 
of temporary strength. 

Ingestive (ind^cstiv), a. [f. Ingest v. + -ive.] 
Havin'; the function of taking in aliment. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 69/t Less activity is indicated 
in the egestive than in the ingestive system. 1877 Huxley 
Anal. Inv. A aim. i. 50 The ingestive apertures are 
numerous secondary pore-like apertures formed by the 
separation of adjacent cells of the ectoderm and endoderm. 

1 1 * n 1 getting, vbl. sb. Sc. Oh. [In adv. 1 1 c ; 
cf. get in, Get v. 60 f.] The action of getting in, 
collecting. 

1546 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 476 pc ingetting of the con- 
tributioune grantit to pe sete of sessioune. 2597 .SV. Acts 
Jas. VI (1816) IV. 146 The chairges in ingetting of be sainin 
[tax]. _ 1640-1 Ktrkcudbr, War-Corn m. Alin. Bk. (1855) 138 
Assisting of the Collectores and Commissar for ingetting of 
what is dew to the publict. 

Inghamite (rrjamaiO. [f. the surname Ingham 
+ -1TE.] A member of the religious body founded 
about 1740 by Benjamin Ingham (1712-72) of 
Aberford, near York, on principles akin to those 
of the Moravians and Methodists. Also attrib. 

1839 in Penny Cycl. XV. 141/1. 1858-60 J. Gardner 
Faiths World S.V., Remains of the Inghamites are still 
found in England, but they are a very small body. 1874 
J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects s.v., Nine Inghamite chapels [are] 
enumerated in the Religious Census of 1851. 

t Ingvddied, ///. a. Oh. rare- 1 . [f. In- 2 
+ Giddy v . + -ed l.J Made giddy or unsteady. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11. [1.] xxix. 92 He has left vertue. . 
and is lanched into hy-deuices of his owne ingiddyed braine. 
t iDgi’Id, obs. var. of Engjld v ., to gild. 

1598 Florio, Ititiorarc, to inguilde, to guild. 

Ingin, variant of Incan dial ., onion. 

Inginare, -arie, obs. ff. Engineeh, Enginery. 
+ Ingine (jndjprn). [The usual Sc. form of 
Engine sb., in senses 1 and 2 of that word, q.v. for 
other examples.] Genius, natural ability, intellect. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Mon. 11. 156 The bounteis of that 
court dewlie to write War ouir prolixt, transcending mine 
ingine. i5tx Dunbar Poems lxxvii. 60 Hir for to treit thai 
sett thair haill ingyne. 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates i. 
Wks. 1888 I. 5 Pure studentis of ryche ingynis. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 137 Of ane elegant 
forme, and ane rype Ingine. C1620 Sir W. Mure H Use. 
Poems xx. 11 The puir issues of my weak ingyne. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 17 And I na help 
their weak ingyne Wi’ my suggestions strang ? 

Hence i*Ingi’ned a., minded, disposed, rare— 1 , 
a 1605 Polwart Fly ling iv. Montgomerie 155 lacstro, bee 
better anes inginde, Or 1 shall flyte against my sell. 

Ingineer, -er(e, -ier, obs. ff. Engineer. 
Inginous, variant of Enginous a., Obs. 

Ingird, Ingirdle: see Engird, Engirdle. 
Ingire, variant of Ingyre v., Oh. 

In girt, variant of Engirt v., Obs. 
tl*nigi:ver. Sc. Oh. [In adv. ue; cf. give 
in. Give v. 59 e.] One who gives or hands in [a 
document, etc.). 

1621 Sc. Acts las. VI (1B16) IV. 599 [To] glff vp his 
Inventar. . whtche The Ingevar sail declair to be a trew deid. 
1640 Sc. Acts Chas. /, V. 29 1 ijam.) The ingiveris of the 
saids articles. 

I*n 1 giving, vbl. sb. rare. [In adv. 11 c: cf. 
prec.j Giving in, handing in. 

1677 Row Contu. Flair's Autobiog. x. (1848) 217 
After the ingiving of these papers they repaired to Graves- 
end. 1868 Act 31 A- 32 Viet. c. 101 %Bo Resignation shall 
he held to be duly made, .by the ingiving of the note apply, 
ing for the" charter. 

t Ingla*mus, a. Oh. var. of Engleimous, viscid. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 195/2 Inglamus, viscosus. 

Ingland, -londe, obs. forms of England. 


Ingle (i'rjg’l, i'u’l), Orig, Sc. Also 6 
ingil^l. [Origin obscure ; usually identified with 
Gael, ningeal fire, light ; but there are difficulties.] 
1 . Fire ; a fire burning upon the hearth ; a honse- 
firc. Now chiefiy in at, by, or roiim/ the ingle. 

1508 Dunbar Fitting iv. Kcnncdie 117 Fane at evin for 
to bring hame a single, Syne rubb it at anc vthir auld wyfis 
ingle. 1513 Douglas sEneis xn. iii. 16 Sum othcris hrocht 
the fontane wattcr fayr And sum the hnly ingill wyth thame 
hair, a 1605 Polwart Flytingw. Montgom. 667 Thou sat 
sa neir the chimney nuik . . Fast he ihe ingle. 1674 Ray 
X. C. Words 26 Ingle (Cumb.), fire, a blare or flame. 1721 
Ramsay Up in the Air* Now the sun’s gane out o’ sight 
Beet the ingle, and snuff the light. 1785 Burns Cotters 
Sat. Sight iii. His wee hit ingle, biinkin bonilie, His 
clean henrth-stane. 1820 Keats Fancy 16 Sit thee by the 
ingle, when The scar faggot blazes bright. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (1B60) 1. 270 With stories such as these., 
the holy man whiled away our windy March nights by the 
ingle. 1882 Mrs. Oliniant Lit. Hist. F.ng. I. 165 The 
landlord and all his guests were assembled round the ingle. 
*] 2 . Misapplied to an open fireplace. 

1841 Lytton A 7. ff Mom. v. ii, He settled himself in the 
ingle, till the guard's horn should arouse him. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman vj. xiii, Ca:sar..lcft Kate as he had found 
her, crouching by the fire inside the wide ingle of the old hall. 
3 . attrib. and Comb., as ingle-bench, a bench 
beside the fire; ingle-bred a., home-bred, mitra- 
vellcd. See also Ingle-cheek, -nook, -side. 

1853 M. Arnold Scholar Gipsy vi, At some lone ale house 
in the Berkshire moors, On the warm *inglc-bcnch, the 
smock-frocked boors Had found him seated. 1881 Rossetti 
Pall. 4* Son/t., Rose Mary n. xxxii, On the ingle.bench the 
dead man lay. 1788 Picken Poems 222 Mony an "inglc-brcd 
auld wife Has baith mair wit an' senses Than me. 

t Ingle, sbfi Oh. Also 7 eng(h)le, inghle. 
[Origin unknown : cf. Ninglk.] A boy- favourite 
(in bad sense) ; a catamite. 

1592 Nashe Strange Xexvs Wks. (Grosart) II. 277, I am 
afraid thou wilt make me thy ingle. 1598 Florio, Catamite , 
a gammed, an ingle. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 1. ii, What? 
shall I have my sonne a stager now? an enghle for players? 
2602 Middleton Blurt, Master-Const, v. ii, Jove's own 
ingle, Ganymede, a 1610 Hr ALEV Theophrastus (>636) 11 
And alwaies sitting by his Ingle courts him. a 1683 Oldham 
Poet. Wks, 1x686) 68 What costs a Rape, or Incest, and how 
cheap You may an Harlot, or an Ingle keep. 1708 Motieux 
Rabelais , Pantagr. Prognosf. v, Those whom Venus is said 
to rule; as..Ganymedes, Bardachoes, Huficrs, Ingles. 1878 
Simpson tr. Ptvdigal Son i.in Simplon Sch. S links. II. 93 
They lose the bloom of their youth with good-for-nothing 
companions, or even with whores and ingles. 

*,! Misused for 4 Familiar friend 4 chum \ 

2821 Scott Kettikv. iii, ‘ Ha ! my dear friend and ingle, 
Tony Foster ! .. have you altogether forgotten your friend, 
gossip, and playfellow, Michael Lambourne?* 

Ingle, sbA local. [Of doubtful status and de- 
rivation.] ? A nook ; an angle. 

_ 1877 X. IV. Line. Gloss., Mingles, the ingles, the corners 
inside an open chimney. 1890 Morris Glittering Plain xx, 
Hallblithe steered toward an ingle of the haven. 

t Ingle, v. Obs. [f. Ingle sbi-] 

1 . irons . To fondle, caress. 

2598 Florio, Zanzerare, to ingle boics, to play wantonly 
with boyes against nature. *590 Nashe Lenten Stujfc Ep. 
Ded. (i87i) 15 Hug it, ingle it, kiss it, and cull it now thou 
hast it. x6ox Chester Love s Mart., Jnvoc. Poet. Ess. (1878) 
17 1 And.. Ingles his cheeke. a 1631 Donne Elegy iv. Poems, 
etc. (1633) 49 Thy little brethren, .those sweet nights, .kist, 
and ingled on thy father’s knee. 

2 . To cajole, wheedle, coax. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 11. ii, I'le presently goe and 
enghle some broker for a Poets gowne, and bespeak a gar- 
land. 1602 Middleton Blurt, Master-Const. 11. ii, Prithee, 
Simperina, do not ingle me ; do not flatter me, Trivia. 

3 . intr. To fondle with. 

i6ix Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girle iv. Wks. 1873 
III. 202 Then deale they vnder hand with vs, and wee must 
ingle with our husbands a bed. 

Hence Tngling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1595 T. Edwards Cep ha Ins 4- Procris (1878) 43 We’le take 
more ioy in counting ouer sorrowes, Than Venus gazing on 
her ingling sparrowes. 1598 E.' Gilpin Skial. (1878) 3 In- 
steede of ingling termes for thy good will, Reader fall to, 
reade, iest, and carpe thy fill. 1610 Histrio-nt. 11. 140 Then 
we shall have rare ingling at the prcdigall child. 

Ingle-cheek. Sc. [f. Ingle jA 1 ] The cheek 
or jamb of a fireplace. 

c 1774 C. Keith Farmers Ha iv. They a’ drive to the 
ingle-cneek. 1785 Burns Vision i. iii, There, Janely, by the 
ingle-cheek, I sat and ey’d tile spewing reek. 1809 Scott. 
Endeavour Oct. 2 Sitting on a low stool by the ingle cheek. 

Ingle-nook. Orig. Sc. [f. Ingle sbA] The 
nook or corner beside the 4 ingle chimney-corner. 

<2x774 Fkrgusson Poems (1789) II. 6 (Jam.) The ingle- 
nook supplies the simmer fields. 1816 Scott Old Mart, iv. 
I’ll begin with that sulky blue-bonnet in the ingle-nook. 
2844 Disraeli Caniugsty m. i, There was a comfortable 
enough looking kitchen; but the ingle nook was full of 
smokers. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ii, ‘Old Feyther Taft ’ 

. .had some time ago gone back to his ingle-nook. 

Ingles, variant of Inglis, Oh. 

Ingle-side. [f. Ingle jAI] Afire-side. 

? a 1750 Humble Beggar x. in Herd Collect Sc. Songs (1776) 
II. 30 But he was first hame at his ain ingle-side. 1815 
Scott Guy M. xii, It’s an auld story now, and ever}’ body 
tells it as we were doing, their ain way by the inqleside. 
2887 R. Buchanan Heir of Litinc ii, The farmers welcomed 
Willie to their inglesides. 

fTnglis, usual 1 4-1 6th c. Sc. and north, form 
of English a. and sb. Also rarely Ingle s(e, 
-isch, -ise, -ishe, etc. 


a 2300 Cursor M. 242 pis ilk bok es translate In to Inglis 
tong to rede For the louc.of Inglis lede. <*2470 HtMty 
Wallace 1. 351 Inglis clerks in prophecys thai land [etc]. 
2508. Dunbak Gold. Targe 259 Was thou noucht of cure 
lnglisch all the lycht? 1523 Douglas /Ends 1. Pro!. 2; 
WilliameCaxtoun.of Inglis natioun, In pross lies prent ane 
buik of I nglis gros. 1596 Dalrvmplc tr. Leslie's l list. Sect. 
I. 3 Pcple plane ignorant of the lnglestoung. Ibid. 82 Ihe 
Inglise historiographouris. Ibid., The dignitie of the In- 
glislic name. 

So f rnglisman, usual 14— i6tb c. ;/<?r/^.and Sc, 
form of Englishman. Also Ingles-, -ise-. 

■ <12300 Cursor M. 249 To laud and Inglis man i spell. 
c 24*5 Wyntoun Citron, vm. xiii. 19 Gret Despyte |>ir Inglis 
men Had at J«is Willame Walays h«n. 2535 S'i ewart 
Cron. Scot. 80 Our aid storeis..Tha war distroyit all with 
Inglismen. 2596 Dalkymile tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 85 
The I ngles mtn . . vses that aid Saxon toung. Ibid. 97 Thair 
nycht hour is the IngHse men. 
lnglishry, obs. form of English it v. 
Inglobate (ingltfu-ba), a. rare-', [f. In- 2 
+ Gi.ohatk p/tl. a.] Formtd into a globe or glo- 
bular mass. 

2852 OttA & Paul tr. Humboldt's Cosmos IV. vii. Xcbulx 
T 2 If they he sapoury masses, haying one or more nebulous 
nuclei, the various degrees of their condensation suggest the 
possibility of a process of gradual star-formation from in- 
globatc matter. 

Inglobe, obs. form of Englobe v. 
tlnglo'iaerated, ppl. a. Cbs. rare-', [f. 
L. iuglomeral-us (pa. pple. of itiglomerare ; ste 
In- - and GLOMF.lt ate) + -ed 1 .] Formed into a 
rounded mass or heap. 

1591R. L). Hyfntrotomachia 14 Unto which inglomerattd 
and winding heape of bowelles, there was a convenient com- 
ming unto and entrance in. 

Inglorious (inglb-»‘rfos), a. [ad. L. itiglorio • 
sits (Pliny) : see In- 3 and Glorious, and cf. L. 
in glorias, and F. inglorieux (14th c. in Littre).] 
1 . Not glorious, famous, or renowned ; not known 
to fame ; obscure, humble. Now rare. 

2592 Spenser M. Hub herd 98 1 Who will not venture life a 
King to bee, And rather rule.. Than dwell in dust inglorious 
and bace? 2602 2 nd Pt. Return fr. P amass, iv. v. (Arb.) 
61 Inglorious may they liue, inglorious die, That suffer 
learning Hue in mhery. 2671 Milton P. R. hi. 42. 2750 
Gray Elegy xv, Some mute inglorious Milton here may 
rot. 2882 hTEV enson Virg. Puensquc 1 20'lhat mighty place 
of education, which . . turns cut yearly’ many inglorious 
masters in the Science of the Aspects of Life. 

fb. Without the glory (something), rare . 
2788 Gibbon Dccl. 4- F. lxiii. (1855) VII. 4°* f ar 
greater part were guiltless or inglorious of the deed. 

2 ..UI actions, mode of life, etc.: Bringing no 
glory or honour (to a person) ; hence, conferring 
disgrace, shameful, ignominious. 

2573 G. Harvey Letter-lk. (Camden) 41 Which was not so 
commodious for me . . as it was inglorius for them, to tner 
wunderful greif. 1576 Fleming Panop l . Epist. 161 Neythcr 
let your battel I be ingloryous, exempted from nobleiiesse. 
2665 Manley Grotius' Lcr.v C. IVarres 824 'i he King [was] 
freed from such an inglorious contest. 2776 Gibbon Decl. <V 

F. v. (1869) I. 106 The victory over the senate was cuty and 
inglorious. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 192 It involved 
the country’ in an inglorious, unprofitable, and interminable 
war. 2864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xiv. (1S75) 224 An in- 
glorious traffic in honours and exemptions. 

Inglorionsly (ingltw-iissli), adv. [f. prcc. + 
-i.y -.J In an inglorious manner, without glory; 
ignominiously. 

1576 Fleming Pancpl. Epist. 159 When the successes., 
shall be blemished, stavned, and ingloriously defaced. 1015 

G. Sandys Trav. 1.46 He reigned eight yeares ingloriously. 
1710 Swift On a Broomstick Wks. 2755 1 1. 1. 180 This single 
stick, which you now behold ingloriously' lying in th-j 
neglected corner. 18x6 Byron Ch. liar. nt. xltv, A sword 
laid by' Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 443 Those who meet their death m 
this way'. .shall be buried ingloriously’. 

Ingloriousness (inglo°*riosnes). [f. as prcc. 
+ -ness.] The condition or quality of being in- 
glorious ; obscurity ; ignominy. 

1630 Donne Sertn. xxv. 249 T he ingloriousnesse of having 
been buried in the dust is recompensed in the glory I f J’, , ^ e 
to. 2654 W. Mountague Deiwnt Ess. 11. i. St 2. 9. ihe 
Scrutator of this mystery shall he opprest by the inglorious- 
ness of the object. 1661 A. Wright in Spurgeon Ureas. 
Dav. Ps. Ixii. 7 Let him that walks in the inglonousncsS 
and contempt of the world, contemplate God. 2832 Mooke 
Diary 6 Apr. in Mem. (1853) VI. 264 The ingloriousness or 
such a combat. 

Id glut, -glutte, obs. forms of Englut v. 
Iniglutrtion. rare. [n. of action f. late L- 
inglutirc (Isidore) : cf. gliitition, deglutition .] 
The action of swallowing. 

2803 G. Ellis Let. to Scott 3 Oct. in Lockhart Scott, A 
most formidable drinker whose powers of inglulition .. Haa 
procured him a long series of triumphs. 

- Illi glu* vial, a - rare. [f. next + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the ingluvics or crop. 

2843 Owen Comp. Anat. Inv. Anint . xyji. 217 In the., 
carnivorous Carabidae, there _ is a small gizzard, preceded 
by the usual ingluvial dilatation of the oesophagus. 

II Ingluvies (inglw’viiLO- Anat. [L. mgluvics 
crop, maw : prob. f. *glu- to swallow.] A dilata- 
tion of the oesophagus before it reaches the true 
stomach ; the crop of a bird, the first stomach of a 
ruminating animal, an insect, etc. 

2727-42 Chambers Cycl., Ingluvies , Craw, or Crop, a P a ^t 
in gramvorous fowls which serves for the immediate rccep- 
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tion of the food. ^ 1877 Huxley Anat. font. A stint . vii. 411 
The chitinous lining which is continued into it from the in- 
gluvies is greatly thickened. 1884 Couus Key to N. Artier. 
Birds 2t2 The cesophagus of many birds becomes modified 
into a special pouch, — the crop or craw, inglmnes, where 
the food is detained to be macerated in a special secretion, 
before passing on to the true stomach. 

Ingluvin (ingl/ 7 'vin). Med. [f. Ingluv-ies + 
-IN.] A preparation from the gizzard of the 
domestic chicken, used as a tonic and digestive. 

x88x Braitkwaite’s Retrospect Med. LXXXI 11 . 319 Where 
marked plethora exists, or a full habit of body obtains, the 
effect of ingluvin is very uncertain. 1898 Martinuale & 
Wr.sTcorr Extra Pharmacop. (ed. 9) 269 Ingluvin had little 
or no digestive action on coagulated egg-albumen. 

t Iuiglu'vious, a. Ohs. [ad. L. inglttvios-us 
gluttonous, f. iitgluvies : see prec. and -ous. Cf. 
obs". F. ingluvitux (Godef.).] Greedy, gluttonous. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 23 b, We must not be too 
ingluuious, in taking of foode and repaste, a 1659 Cleveland 
Poems, Sttrv. World v, What a cold Account of Happi- 
ness can here arise From that ingluvious Surfeit of his Eyes? 
Hence + Inglirviously adv. , gluttonously. 

X574 Newton Health Mag. 19 Immoderately dronken and 
ingluviouslie swilled. 1576 — Lenin it's Complex . (1633) 175 
Those .. that have excessively and ingluviously surfeited 
either in eating or drinking. 

f Ingnel, a. Obs. rare — l . [a. OF. ingnel ', 
ignel, incl, isnel , of Germ, origin ; see Snell.] 
Quick, swift. 

1340 Ayenb. 141 Efterward J?e milde is wel zuift and wel 
ingnel. 

i'XlljgO*, v. Obs. Forms: sec Go. [OE. ingdn 
= MHG. Ingdn (G. eingehen ), Du. itigaan , S\v. 
inga, Da. indgaa ; see In- 1 and Go. OE. had also 
ingangan « OHG. htgangan , Goth, inngangan : 
see Gang v.] intr. To go in, to enter. 

C900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. v. iv. (1890) 394 f>a .. [he] m hes 
gesiSes hus ineode. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xii, 29 Hu 
maj man ingan on Stranges hus. c 1250 Gen. «J- Ex. 1068 
Heboden him hr ingen ut o-non, Do men Sat woren Sidir 
in gon. a xtoo E.E. Psalter xlii[i). 4 To Goddes weved in 
ga I sal. laid, cviii. [cix.J x8 Als watre, it in yhede In his 
inwardes. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter x iv. 2 He hat ingase 
wi)?outen spot. 138* Wyclif Gen. xxxviii. x6 And he 
yngoynge to hir, seith, Lat me, that Y goo togidere with 
thee. 

Ingoar, variant of Engoue z/J, Obs. 
I’HigCRiilg, vbl. sb. Now rare. [f. Ingo v., or 
the verbal phrase go in (see In- *) + -ING *.] A 
going in or entering ; entrance ; passage or way in. 

1340 Ayenb. 72 Dyaj> is to guodemen ende of alle kueade 
and gate and inguoynge of alle guode. 136* Langl. P. PI. 
A. vi. X17 Hit is ful hard. .To gete in-goynge [v.r. ingange] 
at hat 3at. <1x400 Prynter 0:891) 34 Lord kepe hyu in- 
goynge and thyn outgoynge. 1535 Coverdale i Sant. xxix. 
6 Thy out goynge and ingoynge with me in y hoost 
pleaseth me well. 1632 Lithcow Trav. vi. 249 Payed ten 
Madins of Brasse, the common coine of Jerusalem, for our 
in-going to that place. X87X Rossetti Dante at Verona 
xiii, The ushers 011 his path would bend At ingoing as at 
going out. 

b. Arch. The recess for a doorway or window. 
1859 Donaldson & Glen Specifications I. 2x8 Ingoings of 
all the doors, or other openings in thick walls, to be finished 
with . . linings. 270 Ingoings of all the windows . . to 

be finished with, .linings. 

I'Higo ing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -i.n'g-.] That 
goes in or inwards ; that enters. 

1825-80 Jamieson, fotgaand-moulh, the mouth of a coal-pit 
which enters the earth in the horizontal direction. 1833 
Tennyson Poems , CEuonc 55 Within the green hillside. 
Under yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, Is an ingoing 
grotto. x88o Bastian A’mm 23 They may be, m effect, 
junctions for in-going impressions or dividing stations for 
out-going impressions. x88o Plain Hints Needlework 23 
The ingoing stitch should . . be parallel to the place where 
the last came out. 

Ingonge, variant of Ingang, Obs. } entry. 
Ingorant : see Ingrant. 
t Ingor&i’gious, a. Obs. rare [f. It. in- 
gordigi-a greediness (f. ingordo greedy) + -ous.] 
Greedy, avaricious. 

X637 Bastwick Litany \. 19 They are exorbitantly luxu- 
rious, .excessiuely ingerdigious [sic] and exacting. _ 

Hence •f’lng’ordPgriottsness, greed, avarice. 
<1x734 North Lives (1890)11!. t2 This ingordigiousness 
of fruit having exhausted our stock. 

Ingore, variant of Engore vfi, Obs. 
t Ingo'rge, obs. var. of Engorge?/., to gorge, to 
fill to excess. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Motts Perfect. Eij, They be not ingorged 
with meete and drynke. 

t IngOTgeous, a. Obs. rare- 1 . Japp. f. in- 
gorge Engorge v. + -ous, after obs. F. engorgeux 
(Cotgr.).] Greedy, insatiable. 

1679 T. Oates My si. Inuj. 35. I could produce many 
’Reasons.. to demonstrate what an ingorgeous Ambition the 
Jesuits have to increase their Greatness. 

Ingot (krjg^O* Also 4-6 yngot. [Of uncertain 
origin. Occurs in Chaucer in sense 1 ; then not 
’till the second half of the 16th c. in sense 2 (though 
sense 1 is also used in 1 6-1 8th c.). French has 
■/ingot (in sense 2) from 1405 onward ; med.L. lin- 
go tus (1440 in Du Cange), Sp. Itngole, Pg. hnhola ; 
all perh. from Fr. See below. 

The form iugold in Wright's Chancer [Can. A com. T. 656) 
ns a scribal error of MS. Harl. 7334 ; ingtnve m Spenser (F. 
‘Q. is. vii. 5) is either a misprint ot a mistaken archaism.) 


+ 1 . A mould in which metal is cast ; an ingot- 
mould. Obs. 

. CX386 Chaucer Can. Yeottt. Prol. < 5 * T. 670 He took the 
Chalk, and shoope it in the wise Of an Ingot. 2 bid. 680 
And fro the fir he took vp his matcere And in thyngot putte 
it. 1584 R. Scot Discov. IVilchcr, xiv. i. (1886) 294 Mysti- 
call termes of art ; as (for a tast) their subliming, amalgam- 
ing . . matters combust and coagulat, ingots, tests, &c. [cf. 
Chaucer Can. Ycom. Prol. 265). 16x3 R. Caw drey Table 
A/p/t. (ed.j), Ingot , a wedge of gold, also the trough wherin 
it is molten. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. t. (1686) 46 Set the 
Ingot smooth that the Copper may be no thicker at one end 
than the other. x6B8 R. Holme Armoury 111. 306/2 An 
Ingot or Lingate.ris an Iron, Brass, or Copper Instrument, 
with an hollow place made in it, to Teceive and hold any 
sort of Metal cast into it. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 145 
When in fusion, pour it into a flat ingot, and let it cool. 

2 . A mass (usually oblong or brick-shaped) of 
cast metal, esp. of gold or silver, and (in modern 
use) of steel ; these last are of various shapes, 

1583 S tanvhurst fiEneis i. (Arb.)^ His wief to hyd treasur 
be poincted, Where the vnknowne ingots of gould and siluer 
abounded. 1584 R. Scot Diseov. Witcher, xiv. ii. (1866) 
297 A beechen cole, within the which was conveied an 
ingot of perfect silver. 1590 Spenser F. Q. h. vii. 5 Great 
heapes of gold . . Of which some were . . new driven, and 
distent Into great Ingowes [ed. X595 Ingoes) and to 
wedges square. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 464, 1^000 wedges 
or ingots of gold, 35000 lumps or masses of siluer. 1709 
Steele Taller No. 46 r 2 Not, like a Miser, to gaze only on 
his Ingots or his Treasures. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 
482 The silver is dried and fused in crucibles to be cast into 
ingots. 1825 J. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 343 The in- 
gots of cast-steel can be drawn into bars one-third of an 
inch square. 1862 Frasers P/ag. Nov. 633 At the present 
exhibition he [Rrupp] shows an ingot ot cylindrical form 
that weighs 20 Tons. 

3 . at t rib. and Comb., as ingot -coffer, -gad, - holder , 
- mould , -silver, - steel , etc. 

1558-62 Pharr cEne/d vm. Bbiij.Yngot gaddes with clash- 
ing clinches, In blustryng forges blown. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Opcrat. Mechanic 759 The metal is poured into an ingot- 
mould. 1877 A. S. Hewish in Raymond Statist. Mines «$■ 
Mining 363 About 8,000 tons of ingot-copper. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. n Aug. 10/1 Crushed to death by the fall of the 
ingot-holder, a uar of iron weighing tight tons. 

[ Note. F. lingot is held by some French etymologists to be 
adopted from Eng., with coalescence of the article, for 
lingot. The origin of a term of alchemy (as this evidently 
was) in Eng., is not a /riori [ probable. Also, the only re- 
corded sense of F. lingot (which appears frequently in 15th- 
16th c.) is=our sense 2, while the English ingot before 1558 
is known only from Chaucer in sense 1 : this makes a diffi- 
culty, unless it is assumed that sense 2 was also in English 
during these two centuries, though not yet found. Those 
who assume an Eng. origin suggest a derivation (not unapt 
as regards the sense) from in adv., and goten, ancient pa. 
pple. of OE. gedtan, ME. $eotcn, $etcn, ylteten, mod. dial. 
yett to pour, to cast (metal). Here there is the difficulty 
that the pa. pple. goten was conformed to the rest of the 
vb., as %otett, yhoten, yoten , before the 14th c. ; the hard g 
might perh. have been retained in an old compound, as in 
the derivative £v/<r, * water-course, gutter, drain ', but even 
in that case we should have expected an. original final 
vowel, giving ME. ingote. The existing evidence is thus 
too contradictory for auy certain conclusion.) 

Hence rngoted a., furnished with ingots or 
wealth. 

X864 Yates Broken to Harness xvii, He’s safe to ask no 
women who are not enormously ingotted. 1875 Miss Braddon 
Hostages to Fortune I. i. 25 People who trace their lineage 
as far as Hengist and Horsa. are seldom heavily ingotted. 

In grace, obs. form of Enghace v. 
t Ingraxious, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Ungracious. 

x6oo Holland Lhy 41 L. Tarquinius the prowd, and 
his ingracious wife, and the whole brood of his children. 
1606 Birnie Kirk-buriall v. The ingratious discord .. wil 
mar al the mirth. 1676 R. Dixon Two festatn. 50 How in- 
gracious a thing must it be for a Creature, beloved of God, to 
refuse the offer of his Grace. 

Ingradyt, var. of Engiuded///. a., Obs. 
t Ingra-fF, Ingra*fe, var. Engkaff v., Obs. 

<1x400 Wvclif x Tim. vi. 10 The which sum men coueit- 
ynge, erreden fro the feith,and bisetriden [v. r. ingraffiden ; 
L. inserebant] hem with many sojwis. 1596 Dalkymrle tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 142 To ingrafe and poure in the 
hartis of the ignorant people, diuine riles. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. iii. (ed. 3) 35 There is scarcely a kind of tree, 
but may be ingraffed into any other kind, a 1803 Beattie 
tr. Virgil's Past. 1. (R.), Mow Melibccus, now ingraff the 
pear, Now teach the vine its tender sprays to rear ! 
IngralJ, obs. variant of Engraft v. 

♦j-Ingraif, obs. Sc. form of Engrave v. 

1562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. 214 Resaif, swaif, and 
haif, ingraif it here. 

Ingrail, obs. form of Engrail v. 
fl-ngrain, sbA Obs. [Origin unascertained.] 
A quarter of a chaldron of coal given in for every 
five chaldrons purchased. 

1730 Act 3 Geo. If, c. 26 § xo By ancient Custom in the 
Port of London, one Chaldron of Coals is allowed in to 
every Score brought on board Ship . . which is called In- 
grain ; notwithstanding which many Persons dealing in 
Coals do load the same from on board Ship bare Meavure 
without the aforesaid Ingrain. . 1765 Land. Chron. x 6 May 
470 The action was for not delivering to the buyers the in- 
grain of two fives, as metered from on board ship, but took 
three sacks out of each five. 

Ingrain, a. {sb.-) [ft the phrase in grain ; see 
Grain j b.l 10 . Now usually stressed Ingrain 
before a sb., i ngrain after it or in the predicate.] 

1 . Dyed in grain ; dyed with fast colours before 
manufacture ; dyed in the fibre ; thoroughly dyed. 

1766 W. Gordon Gen. Ccunting-ho. 42S, 4 pmk ingrain 


calimancoes. 1880 Plain Hints Needlework 44, 1 yd. In- 
grain marking cotton, No. 100. 

b. Applied (chiefly in U. S.) to carpets of the 
Kidderminster type, in which the pattern goes 
through and through and appears on both sides, 
as distinguished from those (such as Axminster or 
.Brussels) in which it appears on the upper surface 
• only. 

1863" B. Taylor Hannah Thurston III. 2S5 Bute had 
bought a brownirii ingrain carpet. 1879 ‘K. Garrett* 
House by Works II. 132, I urge you not to wait till I can 
exchange this ingrain drugget for a Turkey carpet. 1899 
Correspt., Ingrain carpets are generally of inferior quality; 
but they can be made of very high qualities. 

2 . Of qualities, dispositions, habits, etc. : Inborn, 
inherent, firmly fixed, inveterate, ingrained. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xix. 191 His old court 
pride .. was ingrain, bred in the bone. 1856 Miss Yonge 
Daisy Chain 1. xiv. (1879) 137 'l'oo old for changing of in- 
grain, long-nurtured habits. x888T.\V. Higginson II omen 
<V Men 307 The shy graces of character must be something 
that is ingrain and permanent. 1894 F. Elliot Rom. Goss. 
i. 19 A proof of the ingrain humanity of his soul, 
b. Thorough, out-and-out, to the backbone. 

1865 Daily Tel. 29 May, The most perfect type of the in- 
grain, hardened criminal. 

B. sb. * A name given to yams, wools, etc., dyed 
with fast colours before manufacture * (Simmonds 
Diet. Trade 1S58). b. ( U. S.) = Jngrain carfct: 
see 1 b. (Funk 1893.) 

Ingrain, obs. or arch, variant of Engrain v. 
Ingrained (ingi^nd), ffl. a. [app. orig. a 
variant of Engrained ffl. a. : but now analysed 
as if from in adv. + grained', cf. Ingrain a. Stressed 
vngrained before a sb., otherwise ingrained.'] 
Wrought in the inmost texture; deeply rooted, in- 
veterate. 

[1599 Marston Sco. Villanic 1. iv. 189 Ingrain’d Habits, 
died with often dips.) 1821 Galt Ayrsh. Legatees xxv, 
Their old ingrained and particular sentiments. 1837 Emer- 
son Addr., Amer. Schol. .Wks. (Bohn) II. 182 That great 
principle of Undulation in nature . . deeply ingrained in 
every atom and e\ ery fluid. >855 Singleton Virgil II. 
142 Their ingrained wickedness is washed away. 1899 (?. 
Rev. Jan. 24 The old ingrained prejudice of his followeis. 
b. Of persons : Thorough, out-and-out. 

[1630 Rutherford Lett. 21 July (1675) in. 156 The bloudy 
Tongues, crafty Foxes, double ingrained Hypocrites, shall 
appear as they are before his Majesty.) 1851 Mayiikw 
Lond. Labour I. 329 Many ingrained beggars certainly use 
the street tiade as a cloak for alms-seeking. 1870 Lowell 
Atnongmy Bks. Ser. H1873) 277 He is an ingrained sceptic. 

Hence Ingrainedly (ingr^'nedli, i'ngr^-ndli) 
adv., in an ingrained maimer or degree, thor- 
oughly. 

1869 Athenxum 16 Oct. 495 Designedly and undesignedly 
a liar; an utterly ingrainedly untrue creature. 1884 Mrs. 
Houstoun Caught tit Snare II. xii. 141 She was not in- 
grainedly selfish. 1893 Chicago Advance 25 May, The 
material to work upon was too ingrainedly bad for even 
Elizabeth’s optimism. 

Ingram (rqram), a. (sb.) Obs. (cxc. dial.) 
Also G yngrame, 7 ingrum. A perverted form 
of Ignorant, prob. immediately fiom Ingkant: 
cf. vagrom [ov t vagrant. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 20 A patrone of a benefice wil haue 
a poore yngrame soule to beare the name of a persone for 
xx marke. X570 Levins Manip. 18/8 Ingrame, igttarus. 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 143 Who but an ingrain cosset 
would keepe such a courting of a Curtezan ? c 1614 Beau.m. 

& Fl. Wit without Money v. i, Pray lake my fellow Ralph, 
he has a Psalm Book, I am an ingrum man. 1630 J . Taylor 
JVks. (N.), I am no scholler, but altogether unrude, and very 
ingrum. 1893 Norl/tumbld. Gloss., Ingram , ignorant. 

B. as sb. An ignorant peison. 

1638 N abbes Ctro. Gard. m. v, Alas Gentlemen we are 
very ingrums. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. ii. 41 Sancho 
was a very Ingrum as they call him. 

Hence t X’ngramness, ignorance. 

1589 Marprcl. Fpit. Aij, You must then beare with my 
ingramties-e. 1589 Mar Marline 8 Beare with his ingram- 
nesse a while, his seasoned wainscot face. 

Obs. [In- 3.] Uji- 


tln j grammatical, a. 

grammatical. 

1672 Penn Spirit of ‘Truth Vind. 67 This were as ingram- 
matical altogether. . 

Ingrammaticism (ingramartisiz’m). rare. 
[In- y .J An ungrammatical form or construction ; 
a solecism. 

1888 Athenxum xo Mar. 3043 She.. remains constant to 
her quotations and * ingrammaticisms*. 

Ingrandize, obs. lorm of Engrandvze v. 

t I-ngrant, a. Obs. A perverted form of igno- 
rant, through tile transitional *ingnorant, ingorant , 
the latter also found : cf. Ingham. 

1597 1st Pt. Return fr. Parnass. if. i. 722 'The ,‘. , !P 1 ?. ranl 
people that before calde mee Will now call mce *Y duam. 
1644 Quarles Barnabas 4- B. Whs. 1S80 I. £0/2 1 hat I have 
been so ingrant in good things, hath been a great heart- 
breaking to me. 

+ Inigra-pple, V. Obs. Also S en*. [f. In- - 
+ Grapple v.J intr. and Irons. To join in grap- 
pling ; to grapple together. 

1507 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xxxiv. Then shall young Hot- 
spur . . Ingrapple [ed. 17*8 engrapple) with thy sonne. 1599 
— Let. Oct avia Wks. 1717 T 83 At whose ingrapphng, 
Neptune's Mantle takes A purple Colour. 16x2 D«ayton 
Polyolb. xii. 292 Two Jyons fierce.. at one another (he. And 
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with their armed pawes ingrappled dreadfully, a i 65 t 
Fuller Worthies, Lincolnsh. it. (1662) 144 A Cub-Foxe .. 
had his head seised on by a mighty Pike, so that neither 
could free themselves, but were jngrapled together. 

Ingrassial (ingrorsial), a. Altai . [f. proper 

name Ingrassi-as + -al.] Of or pertaining to In- 
grassias, an Italian anatomist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, esp. in Ingrassial hones , the lesser wings of 
the sphenoid bone, described by Ingrassias. So 
Ingra'ssian a. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. AnaU III. 829/2 The ingrassial bones 
..are, in the human subject, regarded as portions of the 
sphenoid. 1890 Cent. Diet., Ingrassian. 

Ingrate (ingrcH), a . {sh.) Also 4ingTat,<5~7 
Sc. ingrait. [ad. L. ingrdt-us unpleasing, un- 
grateful, in med.L. also unkind, harsh, angry, f. in- 
(In-3)4 grains pleasing, grateful; peril, originally 
through F. ingrat , -ate (Oresme, 14th c*)*] Not 
grateful. 

fl. Not pleasing or acceptable to the mind or 
senses ; disagreeable, unpleasant, unwelcome. Qbs % 
1539 Taverner Gard. Wysed. H. 2 a, I haue marked that 
thys argument or wrytynge is nat ingrate^ unto you. c 3586 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. civ. xiv, This irreligious kinde, Ingrate 
to God. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 111 The Causes of that which* 
is Pleasing, or Ingrate to the Hearing, may receiue light by 
that, which is Pleasing or Ingmte to the Sight. x66s Sir T. 
Herbert frav . (1677)311 Coho or Coffee., however ingrate 
or insapory it seems at first, it becomes grate and. delicious 
enough by custom. 1702 Sir J. Floyer in Phil Trans. 
XXIII. 1168 Thysselinum is Bitter, Ingrate and Acrid. 
f 2 . Not of pleasant or friendly disposition ; un- 
friendly. Ohs. 

1393 Langl P. Pi. C. xx. 219 Be ingrat [1377 E* xvu. 253 
ingrat us, v. rr. ingrat is, iugratj to ]>)' kynde, The holygost 
huyrej> |>e nat ne helpeth he. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. 
Scottcs B iv b, The Britaynes . . beeyng . . ingrate eche to 
other. . wer. .ouercome with outwarde inuasions, 1563 Mtrr. 
Mag . , Somerset ii, To whom Fortune was ever more ingrate. 
3 . Not feeling or showing gratitude; ungrateful, 
unthankful, arch. 

[1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xiv. 169 Of {>e good hat }>ow hem 
gyuest ingrat i ben manye.] 1528 Gardiner in.Pocock Rcc. 
Re/. I. 132 As though he had been the most ingrate man. 
1533 Elyot Cast. Hclthe (1559) 63 b, Thou shaltal day fynde 
the chylderne ingrate to their parentes. 2549 Comp/. Scot. 

i. 20 To spulse al them that ar ingrate of the benefecis of 
gode. 1567 Gude 4- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 154 O man, qubome 
I creat, Quhyart thou sa ingrait? 1627-47 Feltham Resolves 

j. xvii. 58 Why should a diswonted unkindnesse make me 
ingrate for wonted benefits’ 1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. 
Chr. Kings Ded. is, I were the ingratest of Christians if 
I did not acknowledge it. 1676 Hobbes Iliad yuu 61 B Must 
we unto our friends be so ingrate ? 170 6 Lo. Lansdowne 
Brit. Enchant, n. i. (R.), See whom you fled, inhuman and 
ingrate. 2813 Scott Rokeby in. xxiii, Ingrate in life, in 
death ingrate. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xviu. x. (1872) VII. 
286 Schaffgotsch proved signally traitorous and ingrate. 

B. sh. An ungrateful person ; one who does not 
feel or show gratitude. 

.2672 V illiers (D k. Buckhm.>Ar/te/i»rrt/i. (Arb.) 41 Let'em 
live in ignorance like ingrates. 277S Sheridan Rivals iv. ii, 
Vour treachery* and deceit, you base ingrate. 2797 Nelson 
8 Sept, in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 11.442 , 1 should be an ingrate 
was I not on every’ occasion to support his honour and glory 
at all personal risk. 2843 Lytton Last of Barons 11. ii, The 
Neviles are more famous for making ingrates than asking 
favoms. 2892 Newman Smyth Chr. Ethics t. m. 189 The 
prodigal comes to himself as an ingrate who has left his 
Father’s house. 

f Iliigra’te, V. Ohs . Also en-. [f. In--, En- 1 
+ Grate vJ (sense 4).] a. trans. To treat 
harshly, oppress, harass, b. intr. To be harsh or 
oppressive. Hence Ingrafting vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 2 6 Other engrating vpland 
cormorants will grunt out it is Gratia paradisi. 2600 W. 
Watson Decacordon (1602) 214 To ingrate thus iniuriously 
both vpon her Maiesties officers and the secular priests as 
the Iesuites doe. 1600 Surflet Counlrie Panne 1. vii. 31 
To be much exacting and ingrating vpon your farmer, 
doth oftentimes make him . . a meere negligent. 2613 R. 
Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Engrate , presse vpon. 2628 
Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 344 He would not long suffer her 
Ingratings. 2629 — Holy Aladtt. 410 Whom he hath., 
mgrated, spoyled, cheated. 

f Ini graceful, a. Ohs . [f. In- 3 + Grateful : 
cf. Ingrate.] Not grateful, ungrateful. 

1 . Not pleasant or acceptable to the mind or 
senses ; displeasing, disagreeable : = Ingrate a. 1. 

2547-64 Baldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.163 It is to be. .im- 
puted as vaine before Him, ingratefull, hurtfull, & voyd. 
2694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 50/1 The Oil is of an in- 
grateful Odor. 2754 Richardson Grandison (1781) II. xxiv. 
231 Sir Charles told him: That it was a very’ ingrateful 
thing to him to hear his Father spoken slightly oC 

2 . Unfriendly, harsh, rare. (Cf. Ingrate a. 2.) 

c 1575 Turberv. Death. Eliz. Arhnndlt (R.), If ought my 

slender skill or writing were of powre, No processe of in- 
gratefull time her vertues should deuour. 

3 . Not feeling or showing gratitude. 

2547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos . (Palfr.) 277 Desirous of 
pleasures, and jngratefull for benefits. 2579 Fvlkv: Hesknis' 
Pari. 484 Whiche are sometimes ingratefull to God for his 
mercies. <12632 Chapman A iphonsus Plays 1873 HI. 209, 
I may be thought A mo>t ingrateful wretch unto my Friend. 
*759 Robertson Hist. Scot. (1761) I. 513 His treatment of 
the Queen.. was unbrotherly and ingrateful. 

tlnigTa’tefuHy, adv. Ohs. [f. prec. +- lt 2 .] 
In an ungrateful manner; ungratefully. 

3 543 - 4 Act 35 Hen. VIII , c. 12 The same Frenche King., 
bathe .. moost ingratefullye & wrongfullye w'drawen .. the 


dewe. . pencion. 2697 Dr YUEN tr. Virgil s Past. Pref. (1721) 
76 Extravagant Heirs ingratefully deride the good old 
Gentleman, who left them the Estate. 2712 Light to Blind 
in 10 th Re/ . Hist. MSS. Conan. App. v. 114 They ingrate- 
fully abandoned him in the tyme 01 need. 

tlnigra'tefulness. Ohs. [f..is prec. + -jtes.s.] 
The quality of being ungrateful ; ingratitude. 

2570 Dee Math. Pref. d ivb, All these thinges, with farder 
matter of Ingratcfulnes. 2619 J. Barlow True Guide to 
Glory 26 Is not this forgctfulncsse, ingratcfulnes sc? 1658 
Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 514 Ingrateful- 
ness to his Sacred Head. 

t Inigra’tely, adv. Ohs. [f. Ingrate a. + 

-LY -.] Ungratefully. 

2581 Satie. Poems Reform, xliii. ixo To his rewarde lie 
[Alcibiades) gat nane vthcr grace, Ingraitly baneist, to their 
awin grit skntth. 2585 Jas. I Ess. Poesic (Arb.) 29 Will ye 
then so ingrntely make your pen A slnue to sinne, and scruc 
but fleshly men ? 1654 Vilvain Theorem. Thcol. ii. 50 Why 
then doo we not rather magnify his Goodnes and Graces . . 
then ingratly disgrace them ? 

t Inigra'ter. Ohs. Also -or, -our. [app. with 
same radical part as Regrater ; perh. a blending 
of in- or engrosser and regrater [por ) .] A regrater 
or forestall er. 

2583 Stuiibesa 1 «/t/. Abus. 11. (1882) 45 A sort of ingrators 
or forestalled, who intercept euerie tiling before it come at 
the market. Ibid. 46 These Jiellishe ingratotire, and fore- 
staffers make cornennd all thinges etsedeerc. x6tx Cotgr., 
Dardnnairc , a Regrator, Ingraler, Ingrosser; one that 
buyes, and hoords vpcorne..with a purpose to sell it againe 
when tis grownc decre. 

Ingratiate (ingr^’ftjrit), 7;. Also 7 en*. [app. 
f. iCth c. It. ingratiarc * to cngmcc to put in gTace, 
refl. ingratiarsi (now ingraziarsi) ‘ to engracc or 
insinuate himself into favour* (Fiorio), f. phrase 
in grazia {\ gratia ) , L. in grdtiam into favour.] 

+ 1 . trans. To bring (a person) into favour {with 
any one) ; to render (him) agreeable {to any one). 

1642 J. Jackson True Evang .. T. i. 49 The Embassador., 
to ingratiate his Master with his holinesse, told him [etc.]. 
2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. iv. § 6 All this would not ingra- 
tiate this Usurper with them. 1681 Flavel Metis. Grace 
xvii. 310 He hath ingratiated us, or brought us into the 

f race, favour and acceptance of God the Father. 2728 
Tewton Chronol. Amended ii. 207 This .. might ingratiate 
Hadad with Pharaoh. 2755 Man ix. 4 We shall endeavour 
..to ingratiate this respectable order with the people. 

2 . rejl. To get oneself into favour ; to gain grace 
or favour with ; to render oneself agreeable to. 

2622. Bacon Hen. VII 200 This Taxe .. was abolished 
by Richard the Third .. to ingratiate himselfe with the 
people. 2640 Hauington Castara 111. (Arb.) 225 Should I 
my selfe ingratiate T’ a Princes smile ? 1644 Jessop Angel 
of Eph. s That he might the better engratiate himselfe in 
the eyes of that .. Prelate. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Re 6 . j. 

J 89 If he did not do somewhat to ingratiate himself to 
the People. 2762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Ar.ecd. Paint . 
(1786) II. 77 Several of the court who ingratiated themselves 
by offerings of pictures and curiosities. 2853 Macaulay 
Biog., Atterbury (2867) 16 At the coronation .. [hej did his 
best to ingratiate himself with the royal family, 
b. with various pleonastic extensions. 

1654 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 64 On 
design to ingratiate himself in the good opinion of the 
Hugonots of France, a 2665 Goodwin Filled sv. the Spirit 
(1867) 385 To ingratiate himself in their affections and good 
wills. 2723 Steele Guardian No. 14 m Desirous to in- 
gratiate themselves further into their favour. 2828 P. Cun- 
ningham N.S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 195 A convict, — into whose 
good-will this gentleman had so far . . ingratiated himselfi 
2853 J. H. New.max Hist . Sh. (1876) II. 11. i, 248 He in- 
gratiated himself still farther in the esteem of the Sicilians. 

+ 3 . intr. (for rejl.) Ohs . 

2647 Trapp Comm. Luke xvii. 29 Thus gratitude ingra- 
tiates with Christ and gets more grace. 2699 Bentley 
Phal. xvi. 519 Those, who think to ingratiate with Him 
by calumniating Me. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2834) II. 
314 The methods of civility proper for removing all sus- 
picions of themselves, and ingratiating with whatever com- 
pany they fall into. 

+ 4 . traits. To make (a thing) pleasant, agree- 
able, or acceptable {to or with). Ohs. 

1639 Fuller Holy War 111. xx. (1647) 242 Such as might 
more ingratiate with God the persons and prayers of people 
there assembled. 2656 Sibbes Confer. Christ 4- Mary 11 
Things, when wanted, are ingratiated to us, as warmth after 
cold, and meat after hunger. 2676 Temple Let. to the King 
3 Mar., Wks. 1720 II. 379 A Clause . .which he thought was 
put in on purpose to ingratiate it to Your Majesty, a 2677 
Barrow Serin. Wks. 1726 III. 79 Use doth wear out the 
pleasure which .. Novelty commendeth and ingratiateth. 
a 2748 Watts Improv. Mind 11. vi. § 1 That he may ingra- 
tiate his discourses with their ears. 

Hence Ingra-tiating* vbl. sh. and ppl. a. ; In- 
gra-tia:tingly adv., in an ingratiating manner, in 
a way to win favour. 

2642 Heylin H ist. Episcopacy 1.(1657) His ingratiating 
with the Jewes. 2655 Fuller Church Hist. x. vi. § 29 
A Jesuite of excellent Morals, and ingratiating Converse. 
2656 Ardif. Haitdsom. (1662) 230 The concessions of which 
..had been a’ very great indulgence and ingratiating to 
women of greatest quality. <r 2797 H. . Walpole Mem. 
Geo. II (1847) K * x - 2 76 Lord Isla was . . if artful, at least 
not ingratiating. 28 86 Longm. Mag. Feb. 423 The . . lad 
bowed ingratiatingly. 1896 O. Smeaton Allan Ramsay 
I. 11 The ingratiating qualities, .of her father’s guest. 

Ingratiation (ingr^jV’-jan). [n. of action f. 
Ingratiate: see -ation.] The action or process 
of ingratiating oneself or getting into favonr. 

28x5 Zeluca I. 224 His desire of ingratiation was not so 
ardent as -Zeluca s. 1822 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LI V. 
493 He had.. cultivated the arts of ingratiation with some 


sacrifice of the dignity of independence. 1887 Smix^ 
Man. <5- Portr. iv. 70 Daily car-wigging influential 
he was a master of ingratiation. 

Ingratiatory (ingrr'-Ji. atari), a. ff. Is ai . 
tiati: : see -onv.J Tiint tends to ingratiate. 

1865 Corn/i . Mag. Apr. 399 He spoke with a timid 
ness of tone, an ingratiatory smile. 1881 Ruskin Ik/. 
Meinie I. i. 26 You will find one of the robin’s very cfe' 
ingratiatory faculties is his dainty and delicate moverne-t" 
Ingratitude (ingrre-titind). fa. F, iiigratihii 
(13th c. in Hntz.-Darm.), ad. late 1 .. ingratilil! 
ingratitude, displeasure, n. of quality f. ingrihi 
Inqiiate j cf. GltATITUDE.] 

1 . Wont or absence oi gratitude; indisposition (a 
acknowledge or reciprocate benefits received; e- 
thankfulness ; ungratefulness. 

[<12225 Ancr. R. 200 Ingratitude: besne "kundel beet, 
hwose his nout icnowen of goddede, auh tel!e 5 Intel feraf, 
oSer uorjitcS mid allc.] 1340 Avail. 18 A vice hst r 
y-cleped ine clergie : ingratitude: pet is uoryefinge cf go! 
and of his guodcs. 1477 Eari. Rivers (CaxtonjZhV/ui 
To sette a parte allc ingratitude. 2531 Elyot Grj.11.xv, 
The moste damnable vice and moste agayne justice, in myre 
oppinion, is ingratitude, commenly called unkvndnesse.. 
He is unkyndc whiche denieth to haue receyued any bene* 
file that in dedc he hath receyued. 2607 Shaks. Ctfr, u. EL 
20 Ingratitude js monstrous, and for the multitude to be 
ingratefull, were lo make a Monster of the multitude. 2675 
South Serin. (1737) I. xi. 413. 2796 Burke Let. Noble Li 
Wks. VIII. 51 Ingratitude to benefactors is the first of revo- 
lutionary virtues. 2876 Mozlf.y Uuiv. Serin, xv. 252 Then 
is perhaps no fault that men think more monstrous in other 
people than ingratitude. 

+ 2 . Unpleasantfeeling, disagrecableness (between 
persons) ; unfriendliness, unkindness. Ohs. 

c 2477 Caxton Jason 41 They hen unkinde and full of in- 
gratitude .. yf they knewe ony thing wherwith they might 
dishonoure them they wolde do hit. 2548 Hall Chm 
Hen. VII 23 b, Least it should sowe or kyndie anydissp 
don or ingratitude betwene the Frenche kyng and bin. 
*555 Eden Decades 232 inarg ., The ingratitude of tne 
Fortugales. c 1566 J. Alday tr. Bo ays titan's fhtat. IF crii 
Ev, There is prepared for him [the child] new sorrow, b? 
the ingratitude of mothers, which are so delicate.. that they 
will not nourish them. 

t Xiiigratu'ity. Ohs. rate. [f. In - 3 + Gka- 
tuitv.] Ungraciousness, tinkindness, ingratitude. 

2528 in Bumet Hist. Ref. II. 36 Rather ..than the King- 
should suspect any point of Ingratuyte in htm. 1&3 J. 
Davies Microcosmos Ded. to Pr. Wales ii. (2878) 20, * 
That willingly (to saue thee from annoy Of dire dislike for 
ingratuitee) Do take vpon me to expresse thy ioy. 

t Injgra*ve, v. Ohs. Also 6-7 en*. [£!*•* 
or - + Grave sh. or vi] trans . To put in a grare; 
to entomb, bury. 

a. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II L 16 The quhilk bodie •• 
Ingrauitwesthaninanesepulture. 2683CHALKIHLL Ihealma 
<V Cl. 167 Shall I think Their cruelty so merciful, to save 
Her, their ambition strove for to ingrave? 

p. 2555 W. Watkem an Fardle Facions App. 336 Lette eom 
the very ennemie be engraued, and lette no corps he wua* 
oute buriall 1590 SrENSKR F. Q. 1. x. 42 In seemely son 
their corses to engrave. 1633 I*. Fletcher I"za 
Vile headless trunk, why art thou not engraved ?_ }V >7 
Waterhouse Fire Loud. 245 Those Lazaritique spirits-* 
have been of late engraved in cold resolves. 

Hence *fIngrn-ved// 5 /. a., entombed, buried. 

^ 2586 Whetstone Eng. Myrror 5 The envious committe 
inhumane outrages upon their ingraved bones. *608 Amu* 
Nest Ninn. (1842) 26 Here they lye that gallopt so, m 
Death’s ingraued snare. 

+ In grave, -er, -ery, obs. ff. Engrave v., etc. 
2552 Huloet, Ingrauer. Ibid. , Ingrauynge. 
fin grave, obs. apocopate form of ingravtn, 
engraven, pa. pple. of Engrave v. 

2513 Douglas rEncis v. v. 45 Twa siluer coppis schappm 
lyk ane bote . . and with figuris ingrave [2553 engraifj. 

Ingravescence (in ^rave-sens). AUd L 1 - 
next : see -ence.] The quality or condition 0 
being ingravescent ; increase of gravity or severit). 

1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 6S9 This desne re- 
turned with every returning ingravescence of the fever. 107 - 
Bristowe Th. Pract. Med. (1878) 132 This development 
contagium goes on during the whole period ofingravescenc * 

Ingravescent (ingrave -sent), a. Med. [ 1 * 
ingravesccnt-em , pr. pple. of ingravisclre to gro 
heavy, f. in- (In- 2 ) + gravesetre , f. gravis heavy.J 
Increasing in gravity or severity ; growing '' f0, j se ' 
2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I* 4B3 Common Astlimj* 
Paroxysm gradual; Ingravescent. 1891 Lancet 2 5 ri b- 
954/1 Infective diseases .. like tuberculosis and * e P‘ >* 
which were persistent and ingravescent, and in no s 
self-protective. 2897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. II- 923 
cent jaundice gives rise to a series of nervous sympto 
akin to choljemic intoxication. 

Ingravidate (ingrre-vidc't), v. [f. ppl* st ^ 
of late L. ingraviddre to make heavy or pregnan , 
f. in- (In- -) -h gravidus heavy, Gravid.] 

1 . trans. To load or weigh ; to render gravid, 

impregnate. , . 

2642 Fuller Holy < 5 * Prof. St. i. xii. 39 Thej’ may * • 
pregnant and ingravidated with Justfull thoughts. 07 
W. Simpson Hydro 1 . Ess. 78 Ingravidated with a vtinow 
salt. 1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 466 [He] tells 1 us Tow M 
Countrj’-men ingravidate the Female [Pistachio-tree] ^ . 
the P’lowers of the Male. 2866 Alger Sole t. A at. 9* 
iv. 381 His receptive and responsive capacity ot g ei 
ingravidated his utterance as with the weight of worm ■ 

2 . intr. To become heavy ; to be weighed down* 

. 2657 Tomlinson Raton's Disp. 181 By the cohihition 
these dreggs . . the body ingravidates. 
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+ Ingra'vidate, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. late L. 
ingravidat-us, pa. pple. of ingraviddre : see prec.] 
Loaded. 

1651 Biggs New Di,/. p 180 To deliver . . the ingravidate 
. . veins from the Tympany of a Plethora. 
Ingravidation (ingrrevide'-jan). [n. of action 
f. prec. vb. : see -ation.] The action of ingravi- 
dating or state of being ingravidated ; pregnancy. 

2625 Crooke Body of Man 315 All the time of their in- 
grauidation or in which they go with childe. ryro T. Fuller 
Pharrn. Ex temp. 299 The last month of Ingravidation. 
1811 Hooper Med. Diet Ingravidation, . .the same as im- 
pregnation, or going with child. 

Ingrayl, obs. form of Engrail v. 

+ Ingrea't, v. Oh. Also on-, [f. In - 2 + 
Gbeat a. Cf. Engheaten.] tram. To make 
great, to magnify. 

a 1619 Fotherbv Atheom. n. i. § 3 (1622I 174 There is, in 
all things, a desire to dilate, and to ingreat themselues. 

1626 Sir C. Cornwallis Disc. Pr. Henry { 1641! 7, I ever 
after ., found my selfe exceedingly engreated in his favour. 

1627 Abp. Abbot Narrative it. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 
I. 455 As some are gentle and benign, so some others, to in- 
great themselves, might strain more then the string will bear. 

+ Ingre'de, v. Obs . rare . [ad. L. ingred-t to 
enter. J trans. To enter into (as an ingredient). 

_ 1657 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. Pref., Every Simple which 
ingredes the Compositions may be dignoted. 1657 Physical 
Diet., Ingrcde, go into, or help to make up a medicine. 

+ Ingredience, sb. Obs. [f. as Ingredient t 
see -ence. But, in sense I, orig. a misspelling of the 
pi. ingredients (cf. Accedence, Inhabitance), and 
subsequently confused with the sing, ingredient.'] 

1. That which enters into a mixture, a. The in- 
gredients in a medicine, potion, etc., separately or 
collectively; or the mixture itself, as containing in- 
gredients. 

1526 Pilgr. Per 'f. (\V. de \V. 1531) j6 6 The physicyon 
consyderynge his medecyne orpocyon..mayse in hismynde 
the dyuerse ingredyence that wente therto. 1533 More 
Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1088/2 Thys plaster . . hath som 
good ingredience. But it. .ha the also some deade potycarye 
drugges putte in it that can do no good. 1605 Shaks. 
Mncb. 1. vii. 11 This euen-handed Iustice Commends th’ 
Ingredience of our poyson’d Challice To our owne lips. 
1646 S. Sheppard Year Jubilee 39 An ingredience, which 
quaft of, might surely destroy the health of both their bodies 
and souls. 1678 Marvell De/. Hotve Wks. 1875 IV. 179 Do 
I therefore think.them equipollent, or that one of them hath 
not the stronger ingredience? 1694 R. Burthogge Reason 
167 If there be no ingredience of matter in their making. 

Jig. 1645 Ussher Body Div. (1647) 198 Faith doth not 
consist in darknesse and ignorance; but Knowledge is of 
the ingredience of it. 

b. (with pi.) A single ingredient or element. 
1577-87 Holinshed Citron. II. 13/1 One Theoricus. wrote 
a proper treatise of Aqua vi/se.. He declareth the simples 
and ingrediences thereto belonging. 1589 Cog an Haven 
Health ccxviii. (1636) 250 Ale requireth two ingrediences. 
x 65 x Sir H. Vane's Politics 9 All those to receive their 
proper Ingrediences, or they perfect not the Cure. 

2. The fact or process of entering in : a. by phy- 
sical movement ; b. as an ingredient. 

1557 Sarnrn Primer, Lauds B iij, For us in heaven to 
have ingredience. 1604 R. Cawdrev Table Alpk ., Ingresse, 
Ingredience, enterance in. 1638 Sibbes Emanuelt i. 16 
Both natures had an ingredience into all the works of media- 
tion. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. u. iv, 358 The Phan- 
tasie, Design and Destination of Man, which is various, 
according to those various Temperaments that have ingre- 
dience and influence into him. 
f Ingre'dience, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] 
trans. To introduce as an ingredient; to furnish 
with ingredients. 

1650 Ashmole Chyrn. Collect. 30 No unclean Body is in- 
gredienced except one, which is commonly called of the 
Philosophers, The green Lion. 1822 Lamb Etta Ser. 1. 
Cltinme yssveepers. May the descending soot never taint thy 
costly well-ingredienced soups. 

f Ingre’diency. Obs. [f. Ingredient; cf, 
Ingredience, and see -enoy.] 

1. = Ingredience i. 

x6x2 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653I 345 Those which 
cannot have all the ingrediency of this composition. 1646 
S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 75 There are but few errours in 
oure dayes..but have some ingrediency of truth in them. 
1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alclt . p. ii, I am sure they know not 
all the Ingredicncies thereof, a 1684 Leighton Comm. 
1 Pet. v. 4 Pure unmixed glory, without any ingrediency of 
pride or sinful vanity. 

2. = Ingredience 3 . 

1648 W. Bridge England save., with a Notwithstanding 
27 It [Papistry] destroiesyour Obedience, by the ingrediency 
of merits. 1650 Weekes Truth's Con/, ii. 50 There is an 
ingrediency and concurrence of all the great and glorious 
Perfections of God. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 
192 Think not that sensual pleasure, -can have any mgredi- 
ency into . . this state of blessedness. 1695 Whether Parlt. 
be not dissolved by Death P'cess Orange 3 [Parliaments] 
cannot cease to have an Ingrediency into the Government, 
wuhout a dissolution of the whole Frame of it. 

Ingredient (ingrrdient), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
ingredient -cm, p r . pple. of ingred-t to enter, f. 
in- [In- 2^ -f gradi to step, go : cf. F. ingrldicnt sb. 
(i 5 °S in Hatz.-Darm.), which was prob. the imme- 
diate source of the sb. in sense 3 .] 

-A- ad/. That enters in ; entering into a thing or 
place : a. by moving or running in,. Obs. 

1611 FtORto, Ingrediente, ingredient, entrlng in. <21641 
Bi\ Mount agu Acts Mon. [1642) 115 The course of Gods 

Vol, V. 


Spirit is in divers men, different : Either ingredient and 
insident..or urgent and impellent. 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthol. Anal. 1. xvii. 45 The external and common Coat 
of the ingredient Vessels. 

b. as a component part or element, arch. 

1642 T. Lechford Plain Dealing (1867) 95 They began 
about a small trespasse. of swine, but it is thought some 
other matter was ingredient. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. m. xxiii. 168 The borne of a Deere is. .ingredient into the 
confection of Hyacinth. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 21 Some 
fierce, deed-doing man, Compos’d of many ingredient valours. 
Just like the manhood of nine tailors. 1713 Berkeley 
Guardian No. 83 P 1 The generosity that is ingredient in 
the temper of the soul. 2830 Herschel Stud. Nat . Phil. 291 
The connection between the external characters of a stone 
and its ingredient constituents. 

B. sb. f 1* One who steps in. Obs. rare. 

1614 T. Adams Fatal Banquet i. Wks. 2861 1 . 159 If sin. . 
discovers the green and gay flowers of deliee , he cries to the 
ingredients, Laiet attguis in Iterbd, — The serpent lurks 
there. 

f 2. A thing which enters in or penetrates. Obs. 

1624 Wotton Archil.* in Reliq. {1672; 7 [The air] being a 
perpetual ambient and ingredient. 

3. Something that enters into the formation of a 
compound or mixture; a component part, con- 
stituent, element. Primarily used of medical com- 
positions and other artificial material mixtures, 
but also of natural compounds and of things im- 
material, actions, conditions, etc. 

CX460 I. Russell Bk. Nurture 144 Alle ]>ese ingred- 
yentes, pey ar for ypocras makynge. 1543 Traheron 
Vigo's Chirurg. 43 a/2 Thys cerote .. comforteth y* sore 
place, as it appeareth to hym, that consydereth the in- 
gredientes. 1599 B. J onson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, "What are 
the ingredients to your fucus? 1601 Holland Pliny 
Explan. Words, Ingredients , be those simples that goe vnto 
the making of any medicine compound. 1659 Gauden Fun. 
Serm. Bp. Brownrig (x66oj 124 Stupidity, I told you, is 
no ingredient in piety. 1680-90 Temple Ess., Health < 5 * 
LongLife Wks. 17^1 I. 287 Whatever the Spleen is .. it is 
certainly a very ill Ingredient into any other Disease. 
2752 Hume/W. Disc. ii. 25 Human happiness .. seems to 
consist of three ingredients, action, pleasure and indolence. 
*784 J. Potter Virtuous Villagers II. 200 These are no 
inconsiderable ingredients to love and friendship. 1798 
Malthus Popul. (1817) II. 457 The money price of com. .is 
. . the most powerful ingredient in regulating the price, of 
labour.. 2838 Thirlnv all Greece xxxv. IV. 397 His ambition 
was quite pure from all sordid ingredients. xS66 Rogers 
Agric. <5- Prices I. xxiii. 602 The brass of the Middle Ages 
was., a mixture, of tin and copper, the latter being the 
larger ingredient In the compound. 

t b. Chief or main ingredient. Obs. 

X604 Shaks. Oth. n. iii. 311 Every inordinate cup is un- 
blessed and the ingredient [Qos. ingredience) is a devil. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xii. 133 We may as firmly 
conclude, that Diaphtenicon a purging electuary hath some 
part of the Phcenix for its ingredient. 

f C. A material. Obs. rare. 

1691 T. H(ale] Acc. Nctu Invent. 37 The Ingredients 
employed in that method of Sheathing, are of Forreign 
growth. 

If Ingredients occurs as sing. — Ingredience ib. 

1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 206 Duke est Lucrum, 
etc. ; & I finde y l Ingredients moves f great ones as well 
as y” Little here. 2688 R. Holme Armoury in. 250/1 The 
first and more simple Ingredients required in Grammar, is 
the information and Instruction of Letters. 

[Ingree, erroneous writing of the phrase in grcc 
kindly, favourably ; see Gree.] 

Ingrele, -eyl, obs. forms of Engrail v. 

Ingress (i*ngres),jA [ad. L. ingress-us entering, 
entrance, f. ppl. stem of ingredi to go in, enter, f. 
in- (In- 2 ) + gradi to step, go.] 

1. The action or fact of going in or entering. 
Also, Capacity or right of entrance, esp. in legal 
phr. ingress , egress, and regress. 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 10 To haue free ingresse 
egresse and regTes^e in to ail suebe places. 157B Banister 
Hist. Man 1. 22 The holes erdayned for the exiture of the 
Nerues, and ingresse of the vessels of nourishment. 1607 
Rogers 39 Art. Pref. (1854) 22 Within a year, and little more, 
after his happy ingress into this kingdom. 1684 Boyle 
Porousn. Anint. ff Solid Bod. vii. nr Nor. is Sulphur 
the only consistent Body that has this ingress into Metals; 
for we have found them penetrable by prepared Arsenic. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. ix. 146 The tenant shall have 
..free ingress, egress, and regress, to cut and carry away 
the profits. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, vi, A small fee to the 
keepers would . . procure egress and ingress at any time. 
1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 31 The animal has apparently 
occupied its shell, and prevented the ingress of mud. 

b. A place or means of entrance ; an entrance. 

c J420 Pallad. on Husb. t. 964 Honge hit in thy yatis and 
ingresse Of hous or toun. 1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's 
Life Peirese II. 13 The Tower of Buquia .. stands at the 
ingress of the MaVtigian Coast. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. 
Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 4 Running water must force an egress 
for itself, and, consequently, an ingress for the reader and 
myself. 

C. More fully ingress-money. A payment on 
entrance into a society, college, etc. ; an entrance fee. i 

1607 in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. (2892' 66 Assign- I 
inge unto him the whole ingress money of all such as shall 
be° entred schollers under him. 1656 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. xor R d from Benefactors, Materials, 
Ingresses, &c. ^3650. 10. xx. xS86 Ibid. I. 97 From a list of 
* Ingresses received ’ we learn that Mr. Watts occupied 1 the 
corner chamber next King’s College Chape] 

2. The action of entering upon or beginning a 
thing ; a beginning, an attempt ; also, The com- 
mencement of an action, period, etc. arch. 


C1420 Pallad. 011 Husb.' iv. 274 Til October from thyn, 
gresse of this mone, Is coriaunder sowe in fatty lond. 2563- 
87 Foxe A. <$• M. (1684) IH. 1 In the ingress of this forcsaid 
story, a 16.10 Healey Ce£es (16 242 They have forgotten 

the instruction that Lifes genius gave them at their ingresse. 
1622 Callis *SY<x/. Sescers (1647) 147 Before I shall touch 
upon the mam, I will make an Ingresse to treat of such 
matters whereby [etc.], 2898 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 246 
Since then she comes Oft.. at the season’s ingresses. 

3. a. Aslrol. The arrival of a planet at that part 
of the heaven occupied by another planet, or at the 
ascendant, or the mid-heaven, b. Astron. The 
entrance of the sun into a sign of the zodiac. ? Obs. 
C. The first contact of an inferior planet with the 
sun, or of a satellite with its planet, at a transit. 

a. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1304 They solemnize 
a feast in the new Moone of the moneth Phamenoth, which 
they call The ingresse or entrance of Osiris to the Moone. 
x8ig Jas. Wilson Comp l Diet. Aslrol. 359-60 Active 
ingresses are those wherein the .active stars operate by 
coming to the places of the significator; and passive in- 
gresses are those, wherein the passive stars come to the 
places of the promitiors. 

b. 1652 Gaule Maga Strom, xxvi. I iva. It is unpossible 
to finde out the true ingresse of the Sunne into the mqui- 
noctiall points. 1704 Hearne Duct. HisUzji^) I. 47 At 
the Sun’s ingress into the Sign Leo. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. I. 225 The beginning of the Day and Ntght falls 
upon the Sun’s Ingress into the Equinoctial Points. 

C. X75t Phil. Trans. XLVII. 160 The whole matter 
was.. to find her [Venus] out a little before her ingress. 
1812 Woodhouse Astron. xxxviii. 378 Instead of observing 
the mere ingress, they observe the duration of the transit. 
1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. 916. x868 Lockyek 

Guillcmin's Heavens (ed. 3) 479. 

+ Ingre'SS, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ingredi to enter ; see prec.] 

1. intr. To enter, go in. 

C1330 Arth . ff fieri. 7982 So Jj-oun doth on dere ingress. 
a 1827 Dwight cited by Worcester. 

2. trans . To enter, invude; spec. Mo go in to’ 
carnally. 

a 1631 Donne To C'iess Bedford Poems, etc. (2633) 89 Yet 
he as hee bounds seas, will fixe your houres, [Which] plea* 
sure, and delight may not ingresse. — Progr. Soul xxi. 
ibid, zi Men, till they tooke laws which made freedorae 
lesse, Their daughters, and their sisters did ingresse. Till 
now unlawfull, therefore ill. 

tlngre*ssance. Obs. rare -I. [irreg. f. L. 
ingress-us entrance + -ance.] Entry-money. 

1550 Lever Serm., Shroudes (Arb.) 37 It is a wonderous 
thing to se gentlemen take so great rentes, fynes, and in- 
gressaunce for couetousnes. 

Ingres si on (ingrejan). [ad. L. ingressibn-etn , 
n. of action f. ingredi to enter : see Ingress. Cf. 
obs. F. ingression (Godef., Littri*).] The action 
of going in or entering; entrance; invasion. 

01470 .Harding Chron. xxxi. i, Pinner then had Logres in 
gouemaile, And kyng ther of was by wrong ingression. 
1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) II. 325 It appereth that 
theyr ingressyon Into relygion, is more for welth and eas. 
1633 P. Fletcher Elisa n. xlvi, Unfriendly friends .. why 
do ye strive To barre wisht death from his so just ingression? 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Shropsh. 111.(2662) 2 Sulphur hath 
ingression into Mettal, and Bitumen none at all. 2738 
Bolingbroke Idea Patriot King ii. 248 If the heart of a 
prince be not corrupt, these truths.will find an easy ingres- 
sion .. to it. 1886 H. W. Smyth in Amer. Jml. Philol. 
VII. 371 Traces are manifest [among critics of the Iliad] of 
•an inclination to suffer the ingression of antique forms. 

IngTessive (ingre-siv), a. [f. L. ingress-, ppl. 
stem of ingredi to enter + -iye: cf. aggressive .] 
a. Having the character or quality of entering, b. 
Gram. Denoting entering upon action, inceptive. 

2649 J; Ellistone tr. Belwten's Efist. xix. g 14 The 
Divine light, is not ingressive (or a light comming into a 
man from without). 2658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1694) 
300 Such signal Remonstrations (like an ingressive Spirit) 
Strike deep Impressions into my thoughtful Breast 1885 
Gildersleeve in Amer. Jml. Philol. VI. 71 The sigmatic 
aorist is decidedly ingressive, and we do not want the in- 
gre«sive action here. 

Hence Ingre'ssiveness, ingressive quality. 

1882-3 Toy in Schaff Encycl. Rclig. Knowl. 2155 Two 
forms which denote respectively completedness and in- 
gressiveness of action. 

tlngre'SSOr. Obs. rare— [agent-n. from L. 
ingredi to enter ; cf. aggressor, and OF. tngresstur 
(Godef.).] One who enters ; an intruder, an invader. 

ci 710 Light to Blind in 10/^ Rep. Htst. MSS. Cemnt. 
App. v. 144 Then they poured in their sbott amongst the 
ingressors from front, right, and left. 

+ Ingre*ssu. Law. Obs. [from L. phr. de itt- 
gressti ‘of entry': cf. next] An obsolete writ of 
entry: see quot. 

1607 Cowell Interpr., Ingressu, is a writ of entrie, that 
is, whereby a man seeketh entry into lands or tenements; 
it lyeth in many diuers cases where it hath as many oiuer- 
sities of formes. 2658 in Phillips. 1670 in Blount Laxo Diet. 

Ii Ingre'ssus. Law. Obs. [L., = ‘ entrance ’ : 
see Ingress.] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, Inrrcms, . . in a Law.,ense, a. Relief or 
Duty which the Heir or Successors! full nge anciently paid 
to the Chief Lord for entring upon the Fee, or Lands that 
were fallen to him. 

Ingreve, -grieue, obs. forms of Engrieve. 
Ingroche, obs. form of Encroach v . 

In groove, variant of Encrooye v . 

Ingrose, ingr*os s ( e » -grosser, -grossment, 
obs. forms of Engross, etc. 
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f Ingr O'ssative . Obs. rare - K [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. ingrossdre to thicken (cf. EngkoSS S), 
perb. after obs. F, in gr os salt/ -ive (15-iGth c. in 
Godef.) or a med.L. *2ngrossattvusi\ A medicine 
for thickening the * humours 1 : = Incrassatiye B. 

c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) I viij^ Maturatiues, 
Ingrossatyues, and Divisiues, as these following. 

t Ingro'ten, v, Obs. rare. [f. In- 1 or 2 + 
Groten v . : cf. also Agrote, Agroten.] tram. 
To cram with food or drink, to glut. 

c 1440 Promf*. Part). 215/1 Groton, or ingroton wythe 
mete or drynke, ingnrgito. Ibid . 261/2 Ingroton wythe 
mete or drynke, supra in groton, 

+ Ingrotrnd, v. Obs . rare. [f. In- 1 or 2 + 
Ground v.] irons. To fix into something as a 
foundation. 

1581 N. Woodes Confl. Cense, tv. In Hozl. Dodsley VI. 83 
So we, which into Christ our Kock are ingrounded. 
f Ingrou-nded, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Un- 
grounded, groundless. 

1601 Arcltpr. Confront . (Camden) II. 165 Such ingrounded 
suspitions as S. N. would engender in his frendes minde. 
Ingrowing (rngroudg), ppl. a. [In adv. 1 1 a.] 
Growing inwards or within something ; spec . of 
a nail : Growing into the flesh. 

3869 E. A Parkes Pract. Hygiene (cd. 3) 399 Neglected 
corns, bunions, or in-growing nails. 1871 H, Macmillan 
True Vine iv. (1872) 130 God's word will be.. the eviphutos 
logos, the ingrowing word. 

So X'ngrowing vbl. sb. 

1852 T. J. Ashton {title) Corns, Bunions, and Ingrowing 
of the Toe-Nail. 

Ingrown (i*ngr<?un), ppl. a. [In adv. 1 1 b.] 
That has or is grown within something; native, in- 
nate (usually of immaterial things), 

1670 Pettc/s Fodiruie Reg. v. s Particulars of ingtwen 
Metals and Minerals. x 85 s Pussy Eiren. 194 The imper- 
fection ingrown as it were with the soul. 1876 L. Morris 
Songs Two JV. Ser. in. youth of Thought 25 Art with 
Language lived ingrown. The cunning hand and golden 
tongue. 

b. Of a nail : That has grown into the flesh. 

3878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. 1 . 177 In-grown toe-nail is 
a troublesome affection. 

Ingrowth (i*ngr<mj>). [In adv. n d.] 
a. The action of growing inwards, b. cotter. 
That which grows inwards ; a formation due to 
growth in an inward direction. (Opp. to outgrowth.) 

3870 Rolleston Anirn. Life 20 Not as yet closed up by 
ossincatory ingrowth. ^ 3877 Huxley Anctt. Inv. Anim. 
viii. 482 In these, as in other Invertebrata, the nervous 
ganglia are modified ingrowths of the epiblast. 3882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 34 The cell-walls . . are attached externally to 
the ingrowths of the cell- wall of the mother-cell. 

t Ingru'dge. Obs. rare- 1 . [? In- 2 .] Secret 
enmity, spite ; grudge. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. lxxx. 339 Whether fifte 
Henryes costly warres, or death (he so belou’d) More 
touched his ingrudge or greefe, a question may be mou'd. 

t I‘ngruence. Obs. [ad. med.L. ingnientia 
irruption, etc., f. ingruent-em see next and 
-ENCE.] A coming on, onset, attack. 

3626 Jackson Creed viii. xii. § 10 Only by the ingruence 
of the disease itself. 3673 Oley Pref. Jackson's Whs. (1844) 
I. 33 The sudden ingruence of a lethargy or apoplexy, 
t Ingruent, a. Obs. [f. L. ingruent-em , pr. 
pple. ol ingnterc to rush upon, attack : cf. congru- 
ent , .] Coming on, assailing, attacking, invading. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 568 An Arke . . lifted 
from earth by the ingruent force of the waters. Ibid. 745 
The better to withstand the ingruent warre. 3649 Marbury 
Comm. Habak. i. 2 They that had wont to stand in the gap, 
to turn away ingruent judgments. 

Irtgrum, corruption of ignorant : see Ingram. 
Ingua, obs. form of Inca. 
t Ingudged, erroneous f. itiguaged or ingadged 
~ Engaged///, a. So Ingudgment. 

1630 in Picton L'pool flfunic. Rec. (3883) I. 129 His debts 
and ingudgments. Ibid. 130 Wherein the town are ingudged 
and concerned. 3636 Ibid. 177 For y* w ch Mr. James South- 
erne was ingudged. 

If Ingueu (i'qgwen). [L.] The groin. 

1706 Phillips, Inguen , the Groin, or Share. 17. . in J. 
Thomson Led. Infant. (3813) 259 A wadd of bard linen cloth, 
or the like, inside the thigh, a little below the inguen. 
Inguilty, erroneous form of Unguilty. 
Inguinal (i'rjgwinal), a. Anat. and Path . [ad. 
L. inguinalis (Pliny), f. inguen , ingttin- the groin : 
cf. F. inguinal (Pare, 16th c.).] Of, belonging to, 
or situated in the groin. 

1683 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Inguinal, belong- 
ing to the groin. 1757 Layaro in Phil. Trans. L. 531 The 
parotid, inguinal, or other glands. x8oo Med. Jml. IV. 39 
An incarcerated inguinal hernia. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's 
Comp. Anat. 422 They [mammae] form two rows, which., 
extend from the Inguinal to the pectoral region. 
Inguino- (Fijgwiiw), used as combining form of 
Lat. tngtien , ingttin- (see prec.) : as in Ingmino- 
abdo-minal a., { relating to the groin and to the 
abdomen * ; Ingnino-ciru'ral a., c relating to the 
groin and to the thigh * ( Syd . Soc. Lex. 18S6) ; In- 
gmino-cnta'neons a., relating to the groin and the 
skin (of the adjoining thigh); lagmino-scro-tal 
a., belonging to the groin and the scrotum. 

[1847 .Craig, Inguim^cutaneus, an epithet applied by 
Chaussier to the anterior branch of the first lumbar nerve.] 


1853 Mayne Expos. Lex., Inguino-cptaneous. 3878 T. 
Bryant Pract. Surg. L 680 An inguino-scrotal or labial 
hernia. 

Ingulf, jetc., variant of Engulf v., etc. 
flngtrrdge, ingu*rge, obs. ff. Engorge v. 
3631 Hzywoou London's Jus Hon. Wks. 1874 IV. 271 
A thousand monsters, .gape To ingurdge and swallow you. 

Ingurgitate (mgi>ud 5 it<r‘t), v. * Pa. pple. in 

6 ingurgitate, [f. ppl. stem of L. ingurgitarc to 
pour in (like a flood), to glut or gorge oneself, f. 
in - (Jn- 2 ) + gorges, gurgit-cm a whirlpool, gulf. 
Cf. F. ingurgiter (Cotgr. 1611 ).] 

1. irons. To swallow greedily or immoderately 
(food, or, in later use esp., drink). Also Jig. 

3570 Levins Platt ip, 41/47 ingurgitate, ingurgitarc. 3574 
Newton Health Mag. 16 Meate excessively ingurgitate 
and eaten. .commonly engendreth and breeaeth cruditie. 
3607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 205 To ingurgitate & 
consume more of Gods creatures. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s 
Disf. 220 When he had ingurgitated much wine, a 17x1 
Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 83 Those Sots. . Flask 
after Flask ingurgitate, till drown’d In theirown Spews they 
wallow on the Ground. 1822 T. Taylor Apuleius, Philos . 
Plato if. 358 To ingurgitate pleasures of every kind. 1853 F. 
Hall in Nation (N. V.) XL, 257/1 He does not hesitate to 
ingurgitate, at one brave gulp, all the evil, .that is found in 
the original German. 

b. absol. To eat or drink to excess ; to gorman- 
dize, guzzle. 

1598 T. Bastard Chrestoleros (1880) r o Phisition Minis 
talkes of salination.. Who doth ingurgitate, who tussieate. 
3621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. 1. ii, To eat and ingurgitate 
beyond all measure, as many doe. 3843 Jeffrey Let. in 
Cockbum Life II. civil, When awake and not ingurgitating, 
on the whole very good company. 

c. To gorge, to cram with food or drink. 

3383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1877) 304 Wee must not 
swill and ingurgitate our stomacks so ful. 36x5 T. Adams 
Spir. Navigator 35 Cormorants whose gorges have been 
long ingurgitated with the world. 

2. trans . To swallow up as a gulf or whirlpool; 
to engulf, lit. and Jig. 

a 1619 Fotherby A throw. ». ii. § 5 (1622) 206 Let him in- 
gurgitate himselfe neuer so deepe into it. 3644 Vicars God 
in Mount 204 The swelling and swallowing Waves which 
thought to have ingurgitated and supt us all up. 3787 tr. 
Klopstock's Messiah in. 93 Thus whirlpools . . ingurgitate 
into their gulphs profound the incautious mariner. 3849 
E.B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 121 Bankers whopayno jnterest 
it is true, but do not absorb and ingurgitate your principal. 

f b. intr. for rejl. Of a river: To discharge 
itself into the sea. (Cf. Engulf i b.) Obs. 

1632 Vicars tr. Virgil s AEneid 5 Where swift Simois did 
ingurgitate. 

Hence Ingurgitated, Ingu/rgi taring ppl.adjs. 
2620 Venner Via Recta vi. 302 Mixt sauces . . , which of 
ingurgitating belly-gods are greatly esteemed. 3654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes tv. xxv. 2B4 Sancho had in a short time cboak’d 
himselfe with the ingurgitated reliques and orts of the 
Canons provision. 2830 Beauties Thanet II. 59 Their in- 
gurgitating property is so powerful, that in a few days even 
the largest vessel driven upon them would be swallowed up. 
2851 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables xx. (1883) 366 A momen- 
tary eddy, — very small, as compared with the apparent mag- 
nitude of the ingurgitated object. 

Ingurgitation (ing&id^it^Jbn). [ad. late 
L. ingurgitation - em , n. of action from ingurgitarc : 
see prec. j The action of ingurgitating. 

1. Greedy or immoderate swallowing ; excessive 
eating or drinking ; guzzling or swilling. 

3530 Elyot Gov. 1. xi, I shall exhorte tutours and gouer- 
nours of noble chyldren, that they suffre them nat to use 
ingourgitations of meate or drinke. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
11. x. § 7 A large draught and ingurgitation of wine, a 2634 
Selden Eng.Epin. iii. § 39 Ingurgitation of brain-smoaking 
liquors. 2794 E. Darwin Zoom (1801) I. 305 Accustomed 
to great ingurgitation of spirituous potation. 2837 Ntrzu 
Monthly Mag. XLIX. x6o The Monday. .was. .honoured 
with a due ingurgitation of collops and eggs.. 
fig. X594 Plirr. Policy (1599) 19 1 The wine of worldly 
wisedome . . procureth more ingurgitation then comfort. 
2610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 48 Youre mindes being 
drunke with this continuall ingurgitation of error. 

2. The action of swallowing up ; engulfment. 

. 3826 Black 7t», Mag. XIX. 399 A playful prelude to their 
ingurgitation in that whirlpool — that Corryvrechan — our 
stomach. 

If 3. (loosely or erroneously.) A gurgling noise. 
1851 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables viii. When Phcebe heard 
a certain noise in Judge Pyncheon’s throat.. when the girl 
heard this queer and awkward ingurgitation, 
t Ingrrstable, a. Obs. Also err on. -ible. 
ad. L. ingustdbilis (Pliny) not fit to be tasted, f. in- 
In- 3) 4- gustabilis GustableJ Incapable of being 
tasted ; not perceptible by the sense of taste. 

2623 Cockeram, Ingustible. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. in. xxh.158 The body of that element is ingustible, void 
of all sapidity. .1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 257/1 
The Taste perceiveth that which is gu stable, and that which 
is ingustable. 

Ingyn(n)e, obs. ff. Engine; van Ingine. 
f Ingynour, obs. f. Engineer, contriver, in- 
ventor. 

1500-20 Dux bar Poems huic. 55 In qirinriscence, eik, ingy- 
nouris joly, That far can multiphe in folie. 
t Ingyre, V . { Sc. Obs . Also 6 ingire, ingir, 

7 engyre. [app. ad. F. ingdre-r , or L. ingertre 
to bring in, thrust (oneself) in : see Ingere. 

(The y .or i of the stem vowel is difficult to explain ; 
Jamieson’s derivation from L. gyrdrc( cf. Ingyre v. 2 ) does 
not seem to be supported by the sense.)] 


trans. To introduce forcibly or violently; to 
thrust in ; usually reji. to thrust oneself in, obtrude 
oneself, intrude. 

3513 Douglas As net's ix. iv. 336 For noebt thou says sik 
wordis vane, Ingyrand cacis [that] ar of nane effek. Ibid, 
x. ii. 9 To ingyre him self to Latyn king As mortal fa. 
3560-x Bk. Discipl. Ch . Scot. (1621) 76 No man ought to 
ingyre himselfe, or usurpe this Office without lawfull caUing. 
3388 A.. King tr. Cants tus' Catech. 8r b, Yat sho may ingir 
to the sight, and sensis of the peopl a maist vive reprcesenta- 
tion of our lords death. 1609 Skene Reg. Alaj. 1. viii. 9 b, 
Gif he ingired himselfe to that service vndesired. 1647 Form 
Ch. Co7f/. xx vi, To whomit was not permitted, .to ingyre 
themselves into Ecclesiastical! Communion. Ibid. 61 Who., 
shall insolently. . engyreand obtrude himself upon the Sacra- 
ment. 2733 in J. Brown Life of Fisher ii. 24 [Pronouncing 
that ^le had] engyred [himself into the process not for the 
vindication of truth but on account of his connection with 
the delinquent]. 

Hence f Ingyring ppl. a., that thrusts itself upon 
one. 

2638 Gen. Demands cone. Covt. 3 We have closed our eyes 
against a clear and ingyring light. 

t Ingyre, Obs. rare. [f. In- % + L. gyrare 
to wheel round, gyrus circle, Gyre.] trans. a. 
To surround; b. To wind round^to.circumgyrate, 
circumvolve. 

3568 C. Watson Polyb. 43 a, It was very dangerous for 
being ingired, for the Carthnginenses being the greater 
troupe of horses might easclier environ them disposed so 
straightly. 2610 Histrio-m . tl. 335, I have a mistresse 
whose intangling wit, Will turne and winde more cunning 
arguments Then could the Crcctan Labyrinth ingyre. 

+ Inhabile, a. Obs. [a. F. in habile, or ad. L. 
inhabilis incapable, unfit, unable, f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
habilis manageable, suitable, fit, Able, Habile.] 
Unfit, unable; unqualified, 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Inhabile, unmeet, unfit, unwieldy, not 
nimble. 3745 tr. Columella’s Husb. xtf. i, To the Woman, 
because Nature had made her inhabile for all these things, 
she committed the care of domestic affairs. 1830 Scott 
Demonol. ix. 299 Extorted confessions, or the evidence of 
inhabile witnesses. 

tlnha'bile, inlia blc, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ix- 
nABlLB a.] trans. To render or declare unfit ; to 
disqualify, disable. 

2534 in St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 218 [To] inhabill thaym, 
and every of thaym to reccyv or accept anny other. 154a 
Act 33 Hen. VIII in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 102 Nor that 
any of the said persons being # Priests . . be innabled .. to 
marrie or take any wife or wives. 2590 R. Bruce Semi. 
Sacram. Eij b (Jam.), I speake. ; of sik fault as inbables the 
person of the giuer, to be a distributer of the sacrament, 

Inhabile, obs. form of Enable v. 

+ Inhabi'litate, V. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. L. in- 
habilitdt ppl. stem of inhabilitare to declare unfit: 
cf. Inabilitate ppl. a.] trans. To render unfit, 
disqualify. 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 17 Those courses, -inbabilitate 
them [men’s minds] towards those more important but less 
delightful studies of Law, Policy, and Religion. 

+ Inhabi lity. Obs. Also 6 -ite. [a. F. in* 
habilile , or ad. med.L. inhabilitas , f. inhabilis unfit, 
incapable, unable. A doublet of inability .] 

1. Unfitness, incapacity, disability (for any office). 

2488 Sc. Acts Jos. IV (1597) § 4 And that the Ordinaries 

dispone vpon their vther benefices, for the inhabilitie of 
their persones. c 3575 Balfour's Practicks (2754) 22 (Juhilk 
inhabilitie being alledgit aganis ony Jugeis, Principall or 
Deputis. xs88 Allen Ad/uon. 52 The sentence declaratory 
of Pius Quintus against the said Elizabeth, .concerning her 
illegitimation and vsurpation and inhabillite to the Croune 
of England. 2670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 28 If Mr. Cross 
did urge this otherwise than to try the Intellectuals of 
Mr. Glanvill (concerning whose Inhability be might be well 
satisfied). 1737 Erskine Princ. La7uScotl.1v. n. § 15 (ed.2) 
452 Law allows the party who suspects a witness.. to bring 
evidence of his enmity, or other inhability. 

2 . = Inability, q.v. 

Inhabit /g. pple . : see next. 

Inhabit (inha-bit), v. Forms: a. 4-6 enba- 
bit(e, 5 -yte, -ete. 0. 4-7 inhabits, 5 *et(t, 
-ete, 5-6 -yt(e, 6 inabite, 6- inhabit. Ha. pplt- 
en-, inhabited ; also 4-7 inhabit, -ite. fa- 
OF. enhabiter (12th c. in Godef.) to dwell, dwell 
in, ad. L. inhabitare, f. in- (In- 2 ) + habitare to 
dwell : see Habit v.] 

1 . trans . To dwell in, occupy as an abode ; to 
live permanently or habitually in (a region, ele- 
ment, etc.) ; to reside in (a country, town, dwelling, 
etc.). Said of men and animals. ^ 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. 11. pr, vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) 
ferthe partye ys enhabited with lyuynge bestys pat '' 
knowen. c 2400 Destr. Troy 101 An yle enabit . . ® 

maner of men, mermydons callid. c *477 Caxton yas 
63 b, This cite is enhabited with women without king- C 5 , 

1 st Eng. Bk. A mer. (Arb.) Introd, 28/r That other yland is 
not enhabtte. 

P. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 324 The 
Was inhabited here and there, c 1 
vii. 23 The land of [Egjpte] es lang 
men may nojt inhabit it on brede 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 274 
with men of everye facultie. 1611 1 
shall build houses, and inhabit thet 
Birds (1847) I. 26 This bird inhabits 
of Europe. 1881 A iheuxum No. . 
fishes, or those which inhabit the mid ocean, 
b. trans/, (of inanimate things), and Jig. 


citee , . Of worthy folk • • 
t 4 oo Maundev. (Roxb.) 

bot it es narowe : *or 
for desertes. * 55 ? , v : 
London .. is inhabited 
Bible Isa. Ixv, sr They 
n. 1797 Bewick J>rn- 
; all the northern par. ts 

2777. 97 The pelagic 
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1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 26 b, More perfytc 
rehgyons, whiche be to the seruauntes of god that inhabyte 
them, as thearke of Noe. 1611 Bible Isa. Ivii, 15 The 
High and loftie One that inhahiteth eternitie. 2654-66 Earl 
Orrery Parihen. 1 Those charms, which in spight of fortunes 
crueltiesi did yet inhabit his face. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. 
xi. (i860) 246 The same echo inhabited the valley. 

2. intr . To dwell, live ; to have one’s abode ; to 
abide, lodge, arch. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Botilt . 1. pr. v. 15 (Camb. MS.) Who 
so hat leteth the wyl for to enhabyte there. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. x. 188 Eremites J>at en-habiten by he heye weyes. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxvii. 302 (Harl. MS.) This knight 
enhabitid in a woode. 1537 27 Hen. VIII in Bolton 

*S7<r/. Irel. (1621) 175 Every person and persons enhabiting 
within this land. 

A <21400-50 Alexander 4020 An lie, Quare Exid- 
races as Ermets inhabet in caues. 1598 W. Phillips 
Linschoten (1864) 170 In all places of India where the 
Portugals inabite. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 355 Thither let us 
bend all our thoughts, to learn What creatures there inhabit. 
1796 Morse Avter. Geog. I. 5*1 The Senecas inhabit on the 
Chenesee or Genessee river. 1871 Bkowning Pr. Hokenst. 
3736 But, till notice sound, Inhabit we in ease and opulence l 

b. transf and Jig. To dwell, abide. 

138* Wvclif Col. i. 19 In hym it pleside to gtdere al plente 
for to inhabite. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. Ixxxviii. (1869) 
50 The hous is .. lasse than the good that enhabiteth ther 
inne. c 1580 Sidney Ps. xxxiv. i, In my mouth contynually 
Inhabit shall his praise. 1x3619 Fletcher Mad Lover m. 
iv, Her ey inhabits on him. *697 Dryden Virg. Past. ix. 
53 See, on the Shoar inhabits purple Spring, 3824 Wesim. 
Rev . I. 4 It dignifies every thought that inhabits with it. 
'f’3. Iratis. To occupy or people (a place). Ohs. 
1390 Gower Con/. III. 278 Nations seventy and two, In 
sondry place eche one ‘of tho [nationsl The wide world have 
enbabited, 1412-20 Lydg. Chron . Troy (1555) I. i, Thus gan 
he praye . . His lande tenhabite which standeth desolate. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 43 The Iberians . . dwelt neare 
to Meotis : certaine Colonies of them inhabited Spaine,and 
called it Hiberia. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxiv. 131 
* Plantations \ or * colonies which are numbers of men sent 
out.. to inhabit a Forraign Country.. void of inhabitants. 

f b. To people with, to furnish with (inhabit- 
ants). Obs . 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 52 f>is castell gert Bawde. 
wyne make., and inhabited it with Cristen men. 3515 
in St. Papers Hen. VIII , II. 11 He dyd conquyre all the 
lande, .. and dyd inhabyte the same with Englysbe folke. 
3579-80 North Plutarch (1895) III.. 336 Cities . . which 
afterwardes they did inhabite with their owne citizens. 

+4. To establish or settle (a person, etc.) in a 
place, to furnish with a habitation; to locate, 
house; rejl. to establish oneself, take up one’s 
abode; passive, to be domiciled or resident. 

1433 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxiv. 8 Suche as 
ben enheryted and enhabyted in the same Countre. 1493 
Caxton Vilas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) ». 386 b/i He..yede 
his waye to enhabyte him selfe in the deserte within a caue. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. civ. 143 He after inhabyted them in 
dyuerse placis of his realme. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R . 
xvni. Iiii.(\V.de W.) 812 Amptes.. make hepys and hylles in 
whom they enhabyte themself in. 1496 Act 12 Hen. VII, 

c. 6 The Merchauntes Adventurers inhabite and dwelling in 
divers parties of this Realme of Englond. 3568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 358 Many of the Citizens . . voyded the Citie, .. 
and inhabited themselves in diverse places of the realme. 
1600 Shaks. A. V. L. m. iii. 10 O knowledge ill inhabited, 
worse then Ioue in a thatch'd house ! 

fb. intr. (for refl.) To take up one’s abode, 
settle. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron , Hen. V 36 After whiche victory cer- 
taine souldiers.. passed over the water of Sala and there in. 
habited, betwene the rivers. 3588 Parke tr. Mendoza's 
Hist. China 1. iii. (Hakluyt Soc.) I. \i Perswaded ,. that 
those which did first finde and inhabite in this lande, were 
the nevewes of Noe. 

+ c. fig. (in pa. pple . — (?) Established, located, 
allotted ; addicted, devoted). Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 415 (443) She £>at I serue,..To 
whom myn herte enhabit [v. r. enabitid] is by right, Shal 
han me holly hires til hat I dye. 

Hence Inhabiting ppl. a., indwelling. 

<13617 Bayne On Coloss. i. <$- ii. (1634^ 258 Now the in- 
habiting and the inhabited are not confounded. _ 1844 W. 

H. Mill Serm. Tempt. Christ ii. 42 To restore this inhabit- 
ing Presence to Man. 

+ Inhabitable, a.l Obs . [a. F. inhabitable 
(1372 in Hntz.-Darm.), ad. L. inhabitabilis , f. in- 
(In- 3) + habitabtlis Habitable.] Not habitable, 
not adapted to human habitation, uninhabitable. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 78 Beyond Mauritayne . . 
es a grete cuntree, but it es inhabitable by cause of ])e 
owtragehete of sonne. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. 
de W. 1495) in. xxjx. 326 a/i The londe was inhabytable 
for the sterylyte Sc baraynes therof. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 

I. i. 65 Euen to the frozen ridges of the Alpes, Or any other 
ground inhabitable. 1647 Trapp Mellif. Tkeol. in Comm. 
£p. 697 Archimedes . . bragged, that he could number the 
sand in all the world, habitable and inhabitable. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland 16 People towards the North, living in 
a CHme almost inhabitable. 1742 Francis Horace, Odes 
1. iii. 24 Jove has the Realms of Earth in vain Divided by 
th* inhabitable Main. 

b. catachr. Uninhabited. 

- 1529 S. Fish Suppl. Beggers fE. E. T. S.) 6 These be they 
that .. do let the generation of the people, wherby all the 
realme.. shall be made desert and inhabitable. 1583STUBBES 
Anal. Abus. n. (3882) 31 In the beginning, before the world 
was impeopled, men comming into huge and wast places 
inhabitable. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer. xlviii. 9 Her cities 
shal be desolate and inhabitable. 

' Hence + Xnba-toitaWlity l , the quality of being 
uninhabitable. 


1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1. 266 Nothing seems more 
remarkable than the inhabitability of the torrid zone, if we 
consider what a general belief it had amongst the ancients. 

Inhabitable (inbce‘bitab’1), a~ [f. Inhabit 
+ -able : cf. late L. inhabitabilis (Arnob.).] Ca- 
pable of being inhabited, occupied, or tenanted. 

1603 R. Johnson Kingd. Comnrw. (16031 181 Lordes of 
. .all the inhabitable places in that vast Archipelago. <z 1631 
Donne Lament. Jeremy iv. xii, All which live In the inhabit- 
able world. 1654 ‘ Palaemon / Friendship 23 A Soul . . in- 
habitable by a clear and sublime Friendship. 1794 Herschel 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 68 If stars are suns, and suns are 
inhabitable, we see at once what an extensive field * for 
animation opens itself to our view. 3877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers Flor. vii. 186 Their new convent was dilapidated, 
and scarcely inhabitable. 

Hence Iuha^itabrlity 2 , the quality of being 
inhabitable ; Inha^bitahleness (Bailey vol. II). 

1865 Pall Mall G. 20 May 13 Professor Whewell publishes 
his Plurality of Worlds, arguing against their inhabita- 
biiity. 

+ Inha-bitance. Obs. Also 5 erron. -tauntes, 

6 en-. [f. as Inhabitant + -ance: cf. Ha bitan ce. 

From the confusion of inhabitants, - tans , pi. of Inhabi- 
tant, with inhabitance , came the converse error of inhabi- 
tauntes for this word.] 

1. An inhabiting ; inhabitation ; residence. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 409 From this 
kingdome .. to Mnzanbique, whereas there is inhabitance 
of Portmgals. 1602 Carew Cornwall 57 a, The ruines yet 
resting in the-wilde Moores, which testifie a former inhabi- 
tance. 0x630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 334 (1810) 346 In this 
parish Cutliffc hath inheritances and inhabitance. 

2. A habitation, abode, dwelling. 

1482 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 10 Every man to rejoyse 
his owne lyflode and inhabytauntes. 1555 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions 1. i. 24 They ware banysshed that enhabit- 
aunce of pleasure [Paradise]. x6ii Bible Wisd. xii. 7 A 
worthy colonie {marg. new inhabitance] of Gods children. 

Inhabitancy (inhze ‘bitansi). [f. Inhabitant : 
cf. prec. and Habitancy : see -ancy.] 

1. The fact of inhabiting or of being an inhabi- 
tant; occupation by an inhabitant or inhabitants ; 
residence as an inhabitant, esp. during a specified 
period, so as to become entitled to the rights and 
privileges of a regular inhabitant. 

1681 in Somers Tracts I. 380^ In case of Elections by In- 
habitancy ; the coming to live in a Place for a small time . . 
or coming to or taking a House for to serve an Election, 
doth not give right to vote. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. ix. 
362 A legal settlement was declared to be gained by birth, 
or by inhabitancy, apprenticeship, or service, for forty days. 
1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy HI. 236 They. .beheld 
.. that token of inhabitancy and domestic comfort — the 
Smoke of a peat fire. *11848 W. A. Butler AVt/. A nc. Philos. 
(1856) 1. 144 The manhood thus consecrated by the presence 
and inhabitancy of the Godhead. 1884 Gladstone Sp. Ho. 
Com. 28 Feb., A new franchise, which., will be given to per- 
sons who are inhabitants, and, in the sense of inhabitancy, 
who are occupiers. 

2. A place of habitation, rare — l . 

1853 Grote Greece il xc. XI. 710 The wholesale trans- 

E ortation of reluctant and miserable families from one in- 
abitancy to another. 

Inhabitant (inhabitant), a. and sb. Also 5 
en- ; sb. pi. 5-7 -ans, 6 erron. -ance. [a. AF. 
and OF. inhabitant , ad. L. inhabitdnt-em, pr. pple. 
of inhabitare to Inhabit.] 

A. adj. Inhabiting, dwelling, resident, arch, or 
Obs., exc. in inhabitant, householder , occupier , etc. 
(where perh. rather an attrib. use of the sb.). 

1526 Pilgr. Per f. (1531) 6r b, Wherin he myght be in- 
babytaunt and dwell for euermore. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. 
VIII , c.9 § i Where suche men.. ben inhabitant and dwell- 
ing. 3625 Gonsalvio'sSp. Inqnis. 3 Specially if he be there 
inhabitant. 3724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6324/4 John Wicksteed . . 
(formerly. .Inhabitant on Horse-lie-down). 1824 Macaulay 
St. Dennis <5- St. George Misc. Writ. (Rtldg.) 47 The rates 
were levied by select vestries of the inhabitant householders. , 
1897 Bill for Women's Franchise (Ho. Comm. 3 Feb.), 
Every woman who is the inhabitant occupier. as_ owner or ' 
tenant of any dwelling-house, tenement, or building within 
the borough or county where such occupation exists. 

B. sb. One who inhabits ; a human being or 
animat dwelling in a place ; a permanent resident. 
Const, of (f in'). (In early use only in pi., the 
sing, rarely occurring until late in 16th cent. 

In i5-i6thc. the pi. was often, as in F., inhalitans , which 
being also spelt inhabit a[ji)nce , was confounded in form 
with Inhabitance above.) 

[1378 Act 2 Rich. II, c. 3 Les enhahitantz et en fran- 
chises en ycelles.] 1462 Edw. I VJn Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. 

I. 129 All the howsholdars and inhabitaunts within yowre 
Warde. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. viii. 20 Nethre gold ne 
siluer nor precyous stones make not the enhabytans to lyue 
in peas. 1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 72 Ruyn and dekey 
..the wych chefely I^attrybute to the lake of inhabytans. 
1552 Huloet, Inhabitauntes of a litle walled towne, cas- 
tel[lan]i. 1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 345 
They did baptise certaine of the inhabitance. 1593 Tell - 
Troth? s N. V. Gift (1S76) 42 Holes .. vsed . . by the inhabi- 
tantes of that citie. Ibid., This citie. .hath so dispersed her 
inhabitaunce into the other partes of the cun trey. 1594 T. B. 
La Printaud. Fr. Acad. it. 408 If we consider both the 
house and the inhabitant, wee shall see that [etc.]. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav. 217 Frequented with Leopards, Bores, 
Iaccalls, and such like sauage inhabitants.. 3784 R. Bage 
Barham Downs II. 161, 1 have been an inhabitant with 
your Lordship. 387X Freeman Norm. Ceng. IV. xvii. n 
He had won the land by force ..without the good will of 
a single English-born inhabitant of England. 
fig- *749 Fielding Tom Jones tv. ii, Such was the outside 


of Sophia ; nor was this beautiful frame disgraced by an 
inhabitant unworthy of it. 
b. Cf.S. (See quots.) 

3789 Constit. 17. S. r. § 2 No person shall be a representa- 
tive who shall -not . , be an inhabitant of that state in which 
he shall be chosen. 1834 Congressional Election Cases 411 
Anjnhabitant of a state within the meaning of the Const?, 
tution, is one whois bona fide a member of the State, subject 
to^ajl the requisitions of its laws, and entitled to all the 
privileges which they confer. 3B83 E. Changing Town <5- 
Couniy Govt. Eng. Col. N. A mer. (1884) 12 To this [parish] 
meeting all those who had benefit of the things there trans- 
acted might come ; that is to say, all householders, and all 
who manured land within the parish. Such were technically 
termed inhabitants, even though they dwelt in another town. 

Xnh.a*bitate, pa. ppU. Obs. rare-" 1 , [ad. L. 
inhabitdt-us, pa. pple. of inhabit are ; see next.] 
Inhabited. 


i43 2 ”5° tr- Higden (Rolls) I. 341 Giraldus rehersethe and 
seithe that londe was inhabitate [L. inhabitata] firste of 
Casera. 

t Inhabit ate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. in- 
habit are to Inhabit.] trans. To inhabit. 

1600 Holland Lizy 992 Of all the people which in- 
habitate Asia, the Gaules are most renowmed for val fance 
in warre. 3644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxviii. (1645) 403 The 
first discoverers of Islands not inhabitated by men. 1720 
Mrs. IManley Po-wcr of Love iv. 259 Building Castles in 
the Air, that could never be inhabitated. 

Inhabitation (inha^bit^-Jan). Also 6 en-. 
[ad. late L. inhabitation-em , n. of action f. in/tabi- 
tdre to Inhabit. Cf. AF. enhabitaezon (X4S3-4 in 
Godef.).] 

1. The action of inhabiting ; the fact or condition 
of being or becoming inhabited. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 62 
burgh trew affiance d well ys folk togedre, and berby ys in- 
habitacioun in citeez, comunynge to-gedre of ffolke. 1517 
Domesday Iticlos. I. 221 A tenement . . ys decayd and 
fallen down, and non Inabytacyon on yt this xviii yers. 
1568 Grafton Chron. I. 32 The Originall names, and the 
first inhabitation of this Realme. 1603 R. Johnson Kingd. 
<5- Contitnu. (1603) 185 By the daily increase of people, 
the countrey be even pestered with inhabitation. 1773 
Obscrv. State Poor 74 Inhabitation for three years, or 
three^ months, or three days .. will be equally valid for the 
creation of a parishioner. 3802 Paley Nat. Theol. 11804) 
299 Qualifying the animal for that mode of life and inhabita- 
tion, to which the structure of its eye confines it. 1856 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § 31 A pauper or two still 
inhabiting where inhabitation is possible, 
b. fig. Spiritual indwelling. 

1615 Byfield Expos. Coloss. (1869) 10 The effects or fruits 
of it . . are : x. The inhabitation of Christ. 36x8 E. Elton 
Exp. Rom. vii. (3622) 351 Gods children .. are not freed 
from the inhabitation of sinne. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 
91 The Greek Fathers terme efficacious Grace and our De- 
pendence thereon .. the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit. 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. xxix. 71 The general inhabitation of 
the Christian Body by the Christian Spirit. 

1 2. A place of dwelling ; an inhabited region or 
building ; an abode, dwelling. Obs. 

c 3400 Chron. Eng . Ixxv. in Herrig’s Arckiv LI 1. 16 His 
one foote shall be sette in wike and that othirin london and 
he shall embrace iij inhabitacouns. 3495 Trevisa's Barth. 
De P. R. xiv. ii. 1 \V. de W.) 465 The erthe is enhabytacion of 
bodyes that haue lyf. 3515 Act 7 Hen. VI II, c. 1 Tythyng 
houses and other enhabitacyons in any paryshe. s6or R. 
Johnson Kingd. 4- Comnrw. (1603) 209 Cusistan the in- 
habitation of the Susiani. 3639 Sir W. Barclay Lost Lady 
l. ii. in Hazl. Dodslcy XII. 572 When you her know, you 
will believe, That virtue chose that dark inhabitation. 

+ 3. A collection of inhabitants ; inhabitants col- 
lectively; population; settlement. Obs. rare. 

(Some understand Milton’s use as=Gr. otKOVMtVq the in- 
habited earth, the world.) 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist . China 329 They came 
vnto a great inhabitation of Indians. 3671 M ilton Samson 
1512 Noise call h you, or universal groan, As if the whole 
inhabitation perished ? 3818 Blaclr.v. Mag. IV. 328 A Crani- 
opolis like the catacombs, containing so enormous an ‘in- 
habitation', that no regular census has ever been made. 

Tnlia'bitative, a. [f. as Inhabitate + -iye.] 
Of or pertaining to inhabitation. 

In mod. Diets. 

Inhabita’tiveness. Phrenology, [f. prcc. 

+ -NESS.J =Inhabitjvexess. 

1838 S. Smith Princ. Phrenol. 136 If Spurzheim be right, 
the Dutch and Belgians should be deficient in Concentra- 
tiveness or Inhabitativeness. 3850 Tail's Mag. X VI I. 504 
Abnormal development of the organ of inhabitativeness. 

+ Inlia'bitator. Obs. rare. [a. late L. inha - 
bitdlor , agent-noun f. inhabitare to Inhabit.] One 
who inhabits ; ah inhabitant. 

3432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 101 Syria, callede by that 
name by Sirus the inhabitator of hit. Ibid. 299 That londe 
towarde Alpes is colde, where the inhabitatores haue swcll- 
engesvnder the chynne for the gTCte habundaunce of waters 
of snawe beenge there. 

t IrLha-bited, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Habited 
ppl. <z.] Not dwelt in ; uninhabited. 

1614 Brathwmt Surv. Hist. (R. ), Others . . have frequent'd 
desarts and inhabited provinces.* ai 6 zi Be AVM. fc Tl. 
merry q Thcod. III. i, Leave The earlh inhabited 10 people 

Hence f Infca-bltedjiess 1, uninhabited con- 
dition. , . 

1652-62 Hevlin Cesmep-. m. (1675)55/' « hath the name 
. . from the vast Desarts which arc in It, and the inhabited- 
ness thereof. __ _ 

Inhabited (inhabited), ppl. a. [f. Inhabit v. 

+ -ED 1.] Dwelt in ; having inhabitants. 
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INHELL. 


1570-6 Lambarde Peramb . Kent (1826) 118 [It! had in it 
three hundreth and seven houses inhabited. 1665 Boyle 
Occns . Ref. iv. xiii. (1848) 249 The remotest Parts of the 
Inhabited World. *796 Southey Lett.fr. Sp. Portugal 
(1:799) 132 It can hardly be supposed that a banditti would 
attack in an inhabited place. 1851 Act 14 15 Viet. c. 36 

§ 1 The Duties on Inhabited Dwelling Houses .. should be 
assessed and levied according to the annual Value of such 
Dwelling Houses. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene [ed. 3) 

1 18 Whether the air or inhabited rooms is properly pure. 

Hence Inha-bitedness inhabited condition. 

In mod. Diets. 

Inhahiter (inhte’bitoi). arch. Also 4 en-. 
[f. Inhabit v . + -er l.] -One who inhabits, an 
inhabitant; falso (in id-iyth c.) a colonist. 

1388 Wyclip Gen. xxiv. 13 The dou3tris of enhabiters f v.r. 
dwelleris] of this citee schulen go out to drawe watir. 149s 
Act 11 Hen. VII , c. 9 Preamble, Inhabiters and dwellers 
within the Shires of Northumberland Cumberland and 
Westmerlond. 1552 Huloet, Inhabiters comminge from 
farre countreys to dwell here, coloni. 1587 Golding De 
Afomay xxvi. 404 When they conueyed Inhabiters abroad 
to people other Countries. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World \. 
(1634) 87 Nations, which .. sought to dis-plant the ancient 
Inhabiters. 1879 Chr. G. Rossetti Seek <$• F. 182 Around 
the Almighty Redeemer earth and its inhabiters, though 
weak, rage in impotent rebellion. 1834 G. F. Braithwaitc 
Salmonidx Westmorland ii. 7 This species . . is not an in- 
habiter of our rivers. 

Inhabiting (inhae'bitig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing l.J The action of the verb Inhabit ; habi- 
tation, dwelling ; f a dwelling-place. 

a 1400-50 A lexattder 3736 Oure inhabetting, ser, is in an 
Ilee [ =is!e). 149S Treviso's Barth. De P. R. xm. iti. (W. de 
W.) 442 Wyth his course abowte citees a ryuer . .strengthyth 
them and other dwellynge places of enhabytynge. 1577 
HoLiNSHEDCAr<?/;. {title-p.), The description and Chronicles 
of England, from the first inhabiting. 1625 PuttCHAS Pil- 
grims II. 1140 There is not any City, village or inhabiting, 
that cometh so near the height of Elana as Toro. 1848 
Dickens Dombey iii, The apartments which Mr. Dombey 
reserved for his own inhabiting. 

Inhabitiveness (inharbitivnes). [f. Inhabit 

V. + -IVE + -NESS.] 

1 . Phrenology. The disposition to remain always 
in the same abode ; * attachment to country and 
home : a faculty to which an 1 organ * is allotted 
by some phrenologists. 

(By Combe ( Elent . PhrenoL, 1824, 28) enlarged in scope 
and identified with Concentrativenkss.) 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 234 To the Order of Feelings . . 
belong the following species . . 3. Inhabitiveness. 1838 
S. Smith Princ. Phrenol. 98 These and other considerations 
have led us to think it extremely probable that the^ faculty 
hitherto called Inhabitiveness or Concentrativeness is .. the 
love of continuity, of endurance, of sameness, of permanency 
of occupation, emotion, feeling, existence. 1842 S. C. Hall 
Ireland II. 398 Perhaps it proceeds from our having * In- 
habitivencss ’ largely developed. 1854 Lowell Cambridge 
30 Yrs. Ago Prose Wks. 1890 I. Si You know my (what the 
phrenologists call) inhabitiveness and adhesiveness. 

2 . The quality of being suited for habitation. 

iBg 6 Daily Nnvs 14 Dec. 6/6 The members always prized 

in thetr original locale a certain cosiness and inhabitiveness, 
which tended to give the Arts Club its peculiar sociality. 

t Inhabit or, -our. Ohs. Also 5-6 en-. [a. 
AF. *enhabifour; f. enhabiter to Inhabit: see 
-our, -or.] An inhabitant, inhabiter. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 7 2 The enhabitours 
of the places. 1519 P resent 'm. Juries in Surtees A fisc. 
(1888) 32 The inhabytors of Selby. 1539 Bible (Great) Jcr. 
xxxiii. 5 The enhabitours of this citie have come to fight 
against the Chaldees. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 87 
Here and there, as it were sprinkled with miserable In- 
habitors. 1637 Earl Monm. tr. MalvezzCs Rom. <5- Tarquin 
55 It was not long ere it was replenisht with Inhabitours. 

Inha’bitress. [f. prec. or Inhabiter + -ess.] 
A female inhabitant. 

1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. Aivb, Th’ inhabitresse of 
foaraie Phlegeton. 1616 Chapman Homer’s Hymn Venus 
(ad fin.', A Nymph, call’d Calucopides, . .an inhabitresse On 
this thy wood-crownd Hill. 1778 Lowtk Transl. Isaiah 
xii. 6 Cry aloud, and shout for joy, O inhabitress of Sion. 
3888 Eng. Hist. Rev . III. 106 If the name be of Assyrian 
origin, it could only be ramat — that is, ‘ the inhabitress’. 
Inhable, obs. f. Enable; var. Inhabile v., Obs. 
Inhffire, etc., obs. forms of Inhere, etc. 
Inhalant (inhalant), a. {sb.) Zool. Also 
erron . -ent. [ad. L. inhalant -cm, pr. pple. of 
inhdldre to Inhale. Cf. mod.F. inhalant .] In- 
haling; serving for inhalation. 

1825 Blackiu. Mag. XVII, 326 The numerous inhalent 
orifices of the absorbent vessels. 1872 Nicholson Palxont. 
67 Very much smaller openings . . termed the ‘ pores \ or 
inhalant apertures. 1883 Harper's A fag. Jan. 187/2 Their 
orifices so arranged that the inhalent are upon the outside 
of the cylinder, and the exlialent upon the inner side. 

B. sb. 1 . An inhalant opening or pore. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 292 A hundred 
pounds of fluid have in this manner been absorbed by the 
inhalents of the skin. 

2 . An apparatus used for inhaling ; a medicinal 
preparation for inhalation. 

In recent Diets. 

t Inhalate, v. Obs. rare — °. = Inhale. 

1623 Cockeram,' Inhalate , to breathe. 

Inhalation (inhal^’Jon). [n. of action f. L. 
inhdldre to Inhale. Cf. F. inhalation (1760).] 

1 . The action, or an act, of inhaling or breathing 
in ; spec, inhaling of medicines or anaesthetics in 
the form of gas or vapour. 


1623 Cockeram, Inhalation, a breathing in/ 1758 J. Mac- 
kenzie Health 286 Our initiation from the circumam- 
bient air is very considerable. _ 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic 
x. (1833) 256 When the inhalation is completed, or the lungs 
filled. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. i. ii, He took an unusually 
long inhalation from his pme.^ 1836 J. M.Gully MagendiYs 
Forrnul. (ed. 2) 127 Inhalation of chlorine, .has also been 
recommended.^ 1869 Lecky Europ. Alor. 1 . i. 166 The medi- 
cine of inhalation is still in its infancy. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer Sachs' Bot. 646 In some flowers and inflorescences the 
production of carbon dioxide which accompanies the inhala- 
tion of oxygen is very energetic. 

2 . Med. A preparation to be inhaled in the form 
of vapour. 

1882 J. C. TnoROWGOODin(b<yjf«'x Med. Diet. 711/1 Oil of 
turpentine or of pious silvestris.. makes excellent stimulant 
inhalations in cases of dilated bronchi. 

Inhale (inli^ |, l), v. [ad. L. in hd Id-re to breathe 
upon, f. in- (In--) + Jtdldrc to breathe out, emit 
as breath. Cf. F. inhaler (Littre). The current 
sense, in Fr. and Eng., has arisen from taking the 
word as the opposite of exhale .] 

1 . traits. To breathe in ; to draw in by (or as by) 
breathing ; to take into the lungs. (Used spec, of 
the taking in of anaesthetics in form of gas or 
vapour.) 

_ 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 773 But from the breezy deep the blest 
inhale The fragrant murmurs of the western gale. 1794 
Mrs. RADCLtFFE Afyst. Udolpho i, They inhaled the sweet 
breath of flowers and herbs. 1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 194 
Observing a threatening degree of pulmonary affection to 
have apparently resulted from incautiously inhaling the 
distempered vapour of phthisical patients. 1863 Tyndall 
Heat iti. 54 We are continually inhaling and exhaling atmo- 
spheric air. 1878 L. P. Meredith 7 'eeth 195 She inhaled 
the gas properly. 

absol. 1863 Tyndall Heat iii. 54 When we inhale, the 
oxygen passes across the cell-walls of the lungs and mixes 
with the blood. 

b. Jig. 

1791 Gifford Baviad 187 There, smoking hot, inhale Mit 
Yenda’s strains. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. v*. 381 His fellow 
chiefs inhale the hero’s flame. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Oxf. 
in Vac., I seem to inhale learning, a 1872 Maurice Friend- 
ship Bks. iv. (1874) 1 16 It is a very wonderful operation this, 
of inhaling opinions, and then of exhaling them again. 

2 . loosely. To absorb (liquid). 

1841 A Combe Digestion (ed. 3) 75 The .-. venous capil- 
laries [of the stomach], .inhale or absorb fluid, which they 
carry into the general circulation. 

Hence Inha* ling vbl. sb. and fpl. a. ; also In- 
haTement =• INHALATION. 

1820 Ellen Fitzarthur p. vi. To breathe with deep inhal- 
ing sense The floating odours wafted thence. 1840 Nezv 
Monthly Mag. LVIII. 461 This matin inhalement .. recom- 
mended to cousin Dowgate for his troublesome asthma. 
1864 Reader 5 Nov, 573/3 The inhaling of foul air. 
Inhalent, erroneous variant of Inhalant. 
Inhaler (inhe'dai). [f. prec. + -er L] 

1 . One who inhales. 

183S Willis Pencil lings II. lix. 362 Inhalers of the ole- 
aginous atmosphere of the stern. 

2 . A contrivance for inhaling, a. An apparatus 
for administering a medicinal or anaesthetic gas 
or vapour by inhalation, b. An appliance enab- 
ling a person to breathe with safety in a deleterious 
atmosphere or under water ; a respirator. 

1778 Projects In Ann. Reg. 127/2 Inhaling warm steams 
into the lungs ; for administering . . which he recommends 
the use of the inhaler, an instrument which he describes. 
3836 J. M. Gully Magendie's FormuL (ed. 2) 211 A portion 
of it may be poured into hot water in a Mudge’s inhaler, 
and the creosoted vapour inspired in the usual manner. 
3864 Webster, Inhaler.. 3. A contrivance to protect the 
lungs from injury by inhaling damp or cold atmospheric 
air. 3875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1184/2 Pilatre des Roziers 
invented an inhaler for enabling persons to enter places 
filled with deleterious gases. Ibid., Inhaler, . .an apparatus 
to enable- a . . diver to work . . in water. 1875 H. C. Wood 
TheraP . (1879) 284 Various inhalers have been invented for 
facilitating the use of ether. 

Inhame, obs. (prop. Pg.) form of Yam. 
Inhance, inhanse, obs. ff. Enhance v. 
Inharbour, var. Enharbour’t;., Obs . 
Inharmonic (inhrump-nik), a. [In- 3.] Not 
harmonic; not in harmony; dissonant, inharmon- 
ious ; not according to the principles of harmony. 

1828 in Webster. 1878 Morley Diderot II. App. 320 
Those inharmonic passages. 1881 Broadiiouse Mus. Acous- 
tics 358 Some qualities of tone whose upper partials are 
inharmonic. 

InharmO’nical, a. [In- 3.] Not harmonical. 
+ Inharmonical relation , or Relation inharmonical , 
in Mus. the same as False relation (obs.). 

1674 Playford Skill Afus. (3697) 91 *Tis very Inhar- 
monical, therefore to be avoided. 1706 Phillips, Relation 
Inharmonical (in Musical Composition), a harsh Reflection 
of Flat against Sharp in a cross Form viz. when some 
harsh and displeasing Discord is produc’d in comparing the 
present Note of another Part 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 372 It is shocking for a whole harmony to be inhar- 
monical. • 

Inharmonious (inhaimtfn’nbs), a. [In- 3. 
Cf.F. inharmonieux (Littre).]' Not harmonious. 

1 . Of sound ; Not in harmony ; sounding dis- 
agreeably ; discordant, tmtuneftil. 

1711 Felton Diss. Classics (1718) 26 Catullus, whom, tho’ 
his Lines be Rough, and his Number; Inharmonious, I could 
recommend for the Softness and Delicacy, .of his Thoughts. 
1784 Cowper Task 1. 207 Sounds inharmonious in them- 


selves and harsh. 1881 Stevenson Vt'rg. Ptterisquc 154 
No inharmonious prelude to the last quietude and desertion 
of the grave. 

2 . Not harmonious in relation, action, or senti- 
ment ; disagreeing ; conflicting ; not in accordance. 

3748 Hartley Obscrv. Alan 1. ii. 247 The Contractions of 
the Ventricles become asynchronous and inharmonious to 
those of the Auricles. 3846 J. Miller Pract. Surg. v. 154 
Squinting . . The immediate cause obviously depends on an 
inharmonious action of the recti muscles. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. iv. 230/2 Although they [Chinese works) do 
not present such a perfect colour-bloom as do the works of 
India, yet they are never inharmonious. 1899 / Vest in. Gnz. 
1 Aug ; 2/3 Last Saturday's meeting of the Sliding Sale 
Committee was singularly inharmonious. 

Hence Inharmoniously adv . ; Inharmo'nious* 
ness. 


3768-74 Tucker Lt.Nat. 1. xiii. (1834) 1 . 137 They adjudge 
them one short and the other long, and would be horribly 
shocked at the inharmoniousness of a verse wherein they 
should be introduced in each other’s places. 3828 Webster, 
Inharmoniously. 1864 Sala in Daily 'Tel. 30 Sept., Some 
prodigious caricature, in which the heroic and the absurd, 
the sublime and the vulgar, are inharmoniously but auda- 
ciously blended. 

Inharmony (inhaumoni). rave. [In- 3 . Cf. 
F. inharmonic (Littre).] Want of harmony; dis- 
harmony, discord. 

3799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 257 Your objection 
to the inharmony of the first line L just. 1867 in Dixon 
Spirit. Wives (1868) II. 235 Seeing so much of domestic in- 
harmony, my mind was made up never to marry. 

In hart, variant of Enheart v. t Obs. 

■f Inha*te, v. Obs. rare— 1 . [f. In- 1 or 2 + 
Hate v.] traits. ? To hate inwardly or intensely. 

3526 Skelton Alagnyf. 2458 Circumspeccyon inhateth all 
rennynge astray. 

Inhanl (rnhpl). Naut. [f. In adv. + Haul sbl\ 
— next. 

3860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 114 Fasten the inhaul and 
outhaul to the reef cringle. 1882 Nakes Seamanship 
(ed. 6)_ 84 Trysail inhaul .. the whip is fitted at the end 
of the inhaul. 

Inhanl er (imh^bj). [f. In adv. + Hauler.] 
An appliance for hauling in ; spec. {Naut.) 1 the 
rope used for hauling in the clue of a boomsail, 
or jib-traveller * (Smyth Sailors Word-bkl). 
m 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 269 The hook by which the 
in-hauler guy of the shears was attached, became undone ; 
and in consequence the shears came forward. 1794 Rig&»S 
< 5 * Seamanship ]. 223 Inhauler makes fast to the traveller. 

Inhaunce, inhaunse, obs. ff. Enhance v. 
Inhaunt, variant of Enhaunt v ., Obs. 
Inhaust (inhg-st), v. rare. [f. In- 2 + L» 
haust -, ppl. stem of hattrtre to draw; cf. exhaust,} 
traits. To draw or suck in ; to inhale ; to imbibe. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health § 356. 114 b, It may come fi °p 
some flye inhausted into a mans throte sodeynely. 1848 
Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxii, Whilst he was inhausting his 
smoking tea. 

So InhauBtlon (inhp*styan\ inhalation. 

3854 Brinton in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 4/1 Apparatus for the 
inhaustion or the expulsion of the respirator)' gases. 

+ I’n-having, vbl. sb. Sc. Also inhawing, 
[f. phr. have in : see In adv. 11 c, Have v. 16.] 
Having or getting in, bringing in (to haven). _ . 

1491 Act. Dom. Concil. (1839) 203 In he inhavin of hjr in 
]>e port & havin of be Elye at the Erlis fery. 3541 Aberd. 
Reg. V. 36 (Jam.) The inhawing of the said schip in the 
Willie gaitt. 

Inhearing (rnhi®Tiq). nonce-wd, [f. In ctdv. 
+ Hearing vbl. sb., after insight .] The hearing 
of things inaudible to the outward ear. 

■ 3828 J. Wilson in Blackw. Alag. XXIV. 686 Who ..can 

think that the cultivation of the mere understanding may 
ever give an insight, or an inhearing, into such truths ot 
our being? 3834 Ibid. XXXVI. 410 To whom was given., 
insight and inhearing into the world of light and love. 

Inhearse, Inhearten, Inheaven, obs. forms 
of Enhearse, Enhearten. Enheaven. 

Inhe'hetate, V. Obs. rare — 1 . In 8 erron. 
inhebitate. [In- - : see Hebetate.] traits. To 
make dull, to blunt. (In quot. absol.) 

. 1740 E. Baynard Health (ed.^ 6) i6_ And then, at distance 
take the heat. Because it does inhebitate. ^ . 

+ Inheche. Obs. rare. [Known only in Latin 
context: app. a deriv. of inhoc , as if:— OE. tnhoc, 
iithd'ce, iithlce , ME. inheche .] The ploughing up 
of fallow for a crop of corn ; the piece of land so 


loughed up : cf. Inhoc. 

1274 Coram Rege, Hill. 3 Edw. I, m. 17, d. Item quicum- 
je facit inheche, scilicet excolit warectum frumen , 
■deo, vel auena, dabit pro qualibet acra unum denariu , 
ccepta una acra quam habere debet quietam. 

f* InheTde, -hielde, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. In- 
Hield v.] Irons. To pour in. 

: 1374 Chaucfr Troylus m. 44 Ye in my nalede natt 


me shewe of thi swetnesse. ’ . ^ 

Inhell (inhe*l), v. [f. In- 1 + Hell sb. ; cf. L^ - 
heaven.] traits. To put into or confine in hell. 

3607 Marston What you Will iv. i.. F»v, She, for whose 
sake, A man could finde in his heart to in -hell himselfe. 
Eeddoes Bride's Trag. iv. iti, Aye, thus they sugar o er me 
silent dagger . till they’ve inhelled thy soul J 8 39 . Ba ’^ 
Fcstus xxiii. (1852) 41 1 These need not be Inhelled for e\er. 

InheTce, obs. form of Enhearse v. 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 45 Sec where he lyes in- 
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INHERIT, 


INHERDANCE. 

herced in the armes Of the most bloody Nursser of his 
harmes. 

+ Inhe’rdance. Sc. Obs. [f. inhcrd \ Enherd, 
F. enherdre to adhere + -ance.] Adherence ; body 
of adherents : = Adherency 3. 

_ 1448 in Aberd. Burgh Rec. (Spald. Cl.) I. 17 In thar helpy- 
ing and supple with jhair inherdance, warr folowaris and 
makaris of the said soite I = suit]. 

flnhe’rdand, ppl. a . and sb. Sc. Obs. [pr. 
pple. of inker d= Enherd v.: see prec. and -and. 
Cf. OF. enherdant pr. pple. and sb. ' adherent \] 
Adhering, adherent. 

1513 Douglas sEneis x. xiii. 57 Authores, ane of gret 
Hercules feris .. Inherdand to Evander the Archaid. 

Inhere (inhl®*i), v. Also 6 inhere, [ad. L. 
inhscrere to stick in or to, adhere to, etc., f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + hrerere to stick ; cf. adhere, cohere .] 

1 . inir. To stick in ; to be or remain fixed or 
lodged in something, rare or Obs. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 594 Little bags of poyson 
which inhere in their chaps and under their tongues. 1651 
Raleigh's Ghost 22 These spots do not inhere in the body of 
the Sun. 1739 * R. Bull' tr. Dedekindus * Grobianus tv. 36 
Do Lumps of Meat between thy Teeth inhere ? 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. (ed‘ 2) I. 338 Stones of one or more species, in- 
hering in another stone. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 251 
A subtile matter inhering in the brain and nerves. 

2 . Jig. To remain or abide in something imma- 
terial, as a state or condition ; to remain in mystical 
union with a Divine person. Now rare or Obs . 

<11617 Bayne Eph. (1658) 123 The third {phrase] noteth 
Christ the object [and] our inhering in him. 1665 G- Havers 
P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 27 The NameSetah Selim, 
tenaciously inhering in the memory of people, remains still 
to him. 1756 Burke Subl. <5- B. it. v, So strongly does it 
inhere in our constitution, that very few are able to conquer 
it. 1839 Bailey Festus xxiii. (1854) 412 He [Satan] in the 
Godstate first with all his hosts By fate inhered. 

3 . To exist, abide, or have its being, as an attri- 
bute, quality, etc., in a subject or thing ; to form 
an element of, or belong to the intrinsic nature of, 
something. (The current sense in earlier use chiefly 
Philos .) 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrle 293 The insignes thereof which 
like incidents . . or inseparable accidents . . doe alwaies in- 
here, and waite on that office, and dignitie of a kinge. 1624 
Gataicer Trnnsnbst. 173 The accidents of bread and wine 
remaine without actuall inhering and being in their naturall 
subject. . 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ir. xiii. § 10 They who 
first ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a sort 0! real Beings 
that needed something to inhere in. 3739 Hume Hum. Nat. 

I. vi.- (1874) 1 . 324 The particular qualities, which form a sub- 
stance, are commonly refer’d to an unknown something, in 
which they are supposed to inhere. T&zjGcntl. Mag. XCVII. 

II. 602 If this sentiment., is found to inhere in a feeling so 
pure and exalted. 1855 Bain Senses 4 Int. in. i. § 38 (1864) 
378 Knowledge and perception inhere in mind alone. 

b. To be vested or inherent in, as a right, 
power, function, or the like. 

1840 De Quincey Style 1. Wks. 3860XI. i 83 To an English- 
man, the right of occupying the attention of the company 
seems to inhere in things rather than in persons, 185a Glad- 
stone Glean. V. xlviii. 202 The power of order inhering m 
the Church. 1890 Century Mag. 112/1 Where agriculture is 
dependent upon an artificial supply of water, and where 
there is more land than can be served by the water, values 
inhere in water, not in land ; the land without the water 
is without value. 

■f c. traits. To pertain to ; to be an attribute or 
prerogative of. Obs. rare. 

1609 F. GREViL(Ld. Brooke) Mitsiapha v. Chor.i, Creation, 
we say, still inheres the crowne. 

f 4 . intr. To adhere, cleave to. Obs. rare. 

3563 W1N3ET Wks. (iSpo) II. 73 Twa certane thingis ar 
gretumlie and diligenthe to be obseruit, to the quhilkis 
aluterlie thai suld inhere, quha wald nocht be h^retikis. 

t Inhere’ditable, cl. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
inhereditd-re to Inherit, to make (a person) heir 
to, f. in- (In- 2 ) + late L. heredilare (Vulgate) to 
receive an inheritance, to inherit + -able.] = Here- 
d it able 2. So f Inhereditament == Heredita- 
ment 1 ; InhereMitance = Inheritance ; fln- 
here’ditary = Hereditary i. 

1483 Cath. A ngl. 196/x An Inhereditance, hcreditas. 1493 
Act 7 Hen. VII , c. 2 § 5 Their honours Cast els Maners londes 
. . and other their inhereditamentes and possessions. 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen. VII , c. 40 § i.Londes & tenementes that lie.. is 
inbereditable unto as heyrin blood to the same Dame Isabell. 
x6xx Speed Hist . Gt. Brit, ix.xxiv. § 8. 1154 In case the 
French should challenge Callis as inhereditary vnto the 
Crowne of France. 

Inherence (inhla’rens). Also 7 inherence, 
[f. med.L. inhxrhtlia , f. inh&rcnt-em Inherent : 
see -ENCE. Cf. F. inherence (14-15^ c. in Godef. 
Compl.)l\ The fact or condition of inhering; the 
state or quality of being inherent ; permanent exist- 
ence (as of an attribute) in a subject ; indwelling. 

1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) _6So The inward and 
very substantial! inherence or coequality of the Father and 
the Son. 3654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 2x1 All the Philo- 
sophers., when they divide a substance_ from^an accident, 
mean by a substance that which can subsist in it self without 
a subject of inherence, a 1716 South Twelve Serm. (3744) 
II. 238 It is called the light of nature, because of it’s general 
inherence in all men. 3848 R. I. Wilberforce Incarnation 
xiv. (1852) 384 What is the merit of the elect save their 
inherence in Him, whose perpetual mediation delays the 
execution of the sentence passed on our common progenitor? 
2885 J. Martineau Types Eth. The. (1S8Q I. 1. 11. Hi. 136 


This relation of inherence and permanent coexistence in 
one nature is expressed by the word attribute. 
Inherency (inbi»'rensi). Also 7 inherency, 
[f. as prec.: see -ency.] =prec. ; in mod. use 
chiefly as a quality ; also quasi-ciwrr., as an in- 
herency of evil (nearly ~ ‘ inherent evil ’). 

3603 Deacon & Walker Spirits Cf Divels 36 You cannot 
congtruently conclude from thence any essential! inherencie 
of Diuels in the bodies of men. 3647 Trapp Comm . Rom. 
vii. 18 Corruption is, though dejected from it’s regency, yet 
not ejected from it’s inherency. 1706 Phillips, Inherency , .. 
the Quality of that which sticks close. 1833 H. Coleridge 
Poems 1 . 35 The fell inherency of sin. 1879 Tourgee Fool's 
Err. xl.301 His belief in the equality and inherency of 
human right. 

Inherent (inherent), a. ( sb .) Also 6-7 in- 
herent. [f. L. inhxrent-em, pr. pple. of inhxrere 
to Inhere. Cf. F. inhirent (1 599 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Sticking in; fixed, situated, or contained in 
something (in physical sense). Const, in, rarely 
^ to. Now rare or Obs. 

3578 Banister Hist. Man i. 32 Certayne chinkes, to the 
which are inherent foure tendons. 3654 Power Exp. Philos. 
in. 169 All the Circles of the Armillary Sphrere are really, 
truly, and naturally inherent in the Earth. 3756 C. Lucas 
Ess. IVaters 111 . 297 Let us examine what further proofs of 
an inherent acid this water gives. 3800 Med. Jrnl. III. 581 
It destroys the mucilaginous parts inherent to some resins. 
i8oz Ibid. VIII. 335 A peculiar fluid secreted into.. or in- 
herent in the substance of the nervous fibres. 

2 . fig. Cleaving fast, remaining, or abiding in 
some thing or person ; permanently indwelling. 
Now rare or Obs. 

3601 Dent Patlyiu. Heaveti (1831) 55 This, of all other, is 
a most inherent sin. 1607 Shaks. Cor. ut. ii. 123 Least I . . 
by my Bodies action, teach my Minde A most inherent 
Basenesse. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 283 Owing to . . 
the still inherent property of our vessel as a slow sailer, it was 
not till eight the next morning that we came to. .our moor- 
ing ground. 

3 . Existing in something as a permanent attribute 
or quality ; forming an element, esp. a characteristic 
or essential element of something; belonging to the 
intrinsic nature of that which is spoken of ; in- 
dwelling, intrinsic, essential. 

3588 F raunce Laaviers Log. 1. i. 4 b, An argument is either 
inherent or fet elsewhere. 3655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. Hi. § 27 
Thus began Corpses to be buried in the Churches, which by 
degrees brought in much Superstition ; especially after de- 
grees of inherent Sanctity were erroneously fixed in the 
severall parts thereof. 3713 Addison Sped. Nb ; 2x 5 f 1 
Marble in the Quarry, which shews none of its inherent 
Beauties, ’till theSkillof the Polisher fetches out the Colours. 
1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 22 Whilst it [the tumour] grows 
by its own inherent powers. 1855 Bain Senses fy Int. 1. ii. 

§ 18 (1864) 54 There is some difficulty in ascertaining how 
much of the effect is derived and how much inherent. 1886 
W. J. Tucker E. Europe 33 Our inherent indolence, our 
apathy in times of peace is proverbial, 
b. Const, in ; formerly to, unto. 

x 62a Malynes Anc. Law. Merck. 3 The said prerogatives 
doe also appertaine to the Law-merchant as properly in- 
herent vnto commerce. 3633 G. Herbert Temple, Faith 
lx. When creatures had no reall light Inherent in them. 
a 1635 Naunton Fragnt. Reg. (Arb.) 55 That height of 
spirit inherent to hb House. 3791 Boswell Johnson Mar. 
an. 17 5 3, These sufferingswere aggravated by the melancholy 
inherent in his constitution. 3808 Cervantes Hogg iE. S. 
Barrett) Miss-led General 7 That sweetness of temper which 
is inherent to himself. 3878 H. Irving Stage 29 The love of 
acting is inherent in our nature. 

4 . Vested in or attached to a person, office, etc., 
as a right or privilege. 

3628 Coke On Lit t. 1. Pref., Not only by royall descent, 
and inherent Birthright, but by Rosiall Beauty also, heire 
to both [Roses]. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 312 S f 
Julius Cxsar was thenMaster of the Rolls, and had inherent 
in his office, the .. disposition of the Six-CIarks places. 
3682 Burnet Rights Princes Pref. 27 That the Regale is an 
inherent Right of the Crown. 1788 Gibbon Dec!. <$■ F. xlix. 
(1869) III. no The legislative authority was inherent in the 
genera! assembly. 1891 Law Rep . Weekly Notes 68/x 
Every Court had an inherent power to allow a person who 
had invoked its jurisdiction to withdraw his application. 
i*JB .sb. Something inherent or indwelling, rare. 

x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citieof God xi. ii. The minde., 
wherein reason and vnderstanding are naturall inherents. 

Hence Inherentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Inherently (intn«Tentli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 J In an inherent manner; by inherence ; in 
the way of, or in relation to, an inherent quality or 
attribute ; in inward nature, intrinsically. 

3601 Deacon & Walker Spirits Cf Divels 41 The Diuell 
doth really, and essentially, enter into, and inherently dwell 
in the possessed mans minde. 1654 W. Carter Covenant 1 
0/ God X02 We cannot upon certainty affirm of any par- 1 
ticular person in the Church that he is inherently holy. 
3657-8 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 439 The liberties _of the 
free-horn people of England, which are inherently in this 
House, a 3708 Beveridge Tltes. Theol. (1710) I. 128 We 
are made righteous by Christ, as sinners by Adam inherently. 
1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) !. 349 There is 
nothing inherently improbable in this tradition. 

Inhering (inhi^riq), ppl. a. [f. Inhere v. + 
-ING 2 .] That inheres ; inherent (lit. and fig.). 

1609 J. Melton Six-fold Polit. 35 Tobacco .. leaues an 
inhering stinke in the nostrils and stomackes of the takers. 
3789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 607 A proper degree of 
agitation has sometimes loosened the inhering body more 
effectually than instruments. Thus, a blow on the back 
has often forced up a substance which stuck in the gullet. 
3S76 Bancroft Hist. U. S. HI. 3x0 Man was growing 


aware of the Inhering right to the unfettered culture and 
enjojnnent of his whole moral and intellectual being. 
Inherit (inhe*rit), v. Forms: a. 4-5 enerite, 
4-6 enheryte, 4-7 enherite, 5-7 enherit, 6 en- 
beret. 5 ineryte, inheritte, 5-6 inheryt(e, 
inheret(t, 6 Sc. inhereit, 6- 7 inherite, 6- in- 
herit. [a. OF. enheriter to put (one) in possession 
as heir, f. at- (En- 1 , In- 2 ) + heriter to make (one) 
heir:— late L. hcrldtlare : see HruiTti. The change 
of the original sense into that of 'to receive as 
heir * has also taken place in F. hlritcr . j 
1 1 . trans. To make heir, put in possession, cause 
to inherit (lit. and fig.). Obs . (Cf. disinherit.) 

[1304 Yectr-bk. 32 Edw. /(Rolls) 165 Pykenot fut enherite 
de ces tenementz.] 33. . A'. Alis. 7153 Withynne the walles 
he made houses, . . Of his gentil men he enherited [Bcdley 
MS. herited] there, And tho that of the lond ware. 33B8 
Wyclif Ecclus. xv. 6 God . . schal enherite [1382 eritagen] 
hym with euerlastynge name. 3413 Pilgr. Scnvle (Caxton 
1483) iv. xxx. 80. 3523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cxv. 137 To 
disheryte their naturall lorde and his yssue, to enheryte a 
stranger. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 85 What doth our Cosin 
lay to Mowbraies charge? It must be great that can in- 
herite vs So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

2 . trans. To take or receive (property, esp. real 
property, or a right, privilege, rank, or title) as the 
heir of the former possessor (usually an ancestor), 
at his decease ; to get, or come into possession of, 
by legal descent or succession. 

<1x400-50 Alexander 588 Lat him as ayre, quen I am 
erjjed, enherit my landis. c 1440 Promp. Pam*. 261/s 
Inheryte, or recey ve in herytage (A*, inerytyn) . h credit o. 
X513 More Rich. Ill 11883I 58 [To] allege bastardy .. So 
that he should seme dishabled to inherite the crowne, 1^97 
Daniel Civ. Wars Vi. xcvii, So much adoe had toyhng 
Fraunce to rend, From vs the right so long inherited. 
a 173^ Addison (J.), An estate he had some prospect of in- 
heriting. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xx, 1 inherit 
it by the female line. 1899 Sayce Early Israel vii. 249 The 
king inherited his priesthood from him. 
fig. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam 11. vi, All that despair from 
murdered hope inherits They sought. 

b. To derive (a quality or character, physical 
or mental) from one’s progenitors by natural de- 
scent; to derive or possess by transmission from 
parents or ancestry. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, tv. Hi. 128 The cold blood hee 
did naturally inherite of his Father. x6oi — All's Well 1. 
ii. 22 Youth, thou bear’st thy Fathers face, .. Thy Fathers 
morall parts Maist thou inherit too. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 

4 Mus. xii. 203 Such being the Birth of the modern Opera, 
no Wonder it inherits the Weakness of its Parent. 3774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 238 We find nothing more 
common.. than for children to inherit sometimes even the 
accidental deformities of their_ parents. 3841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. 1 . 127 Whose taste is inherited by the present sovereign. 
3868 Darwin Anim . 4 PI. II. xii. 1 A^ variation which is 
not inherited throws no light on the derivation of species. 

c. To receive or have from a predecessor in office. 
Chiefly fig. 

3847 Tennyson Princ. tv. 569 He that next inherited the 
tale, Half-turning to the broken statue, said, ‘Sir Ralph has 
got your colours’. Mod. The problems which the present 
administration has inherited from its predecessors. 

3 . transf. To come into possession of, as one’s 
right or divinely assigned portion; to receive, obtain, 
have, or hold as one’s portion. (Chiefly in biblical 
and derived uses: see Inheritance 4, Heir 2.) 

<z 1340 Hamtole Psalter xxiv. 34 His sede sail enherite 
he erthe. — Pr. Consc . £6g When a man Sal dighe he sal 
enherite ban Wormes and nedders. 1388 Wyclif Ecclus. 
iv. 34 Thei that holden it (wisdom], schulen enherite lijf. 
3526 Tindale Matt. xxv. 34 Come ye blessed children of 
my father, inheret ye the kyngdome prepared for you from 
the beginninge of the worlde. 3592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. 

1. ii. 30 Such delight .. shall you this night Inherit at my 
house. 3593 — Ric/u II, it. t. 83 Gaunt am I for the 
graue, gaunt as a grauc, Whose hollow wombe inherits 
naught but bones. x6xx Bible Luke xviii. 18 Good master, 
what shall I doe to inherit eternall life? 1674 Milton 
Samson 1012 It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, . . That 
woman’s love can win, or long inherit. 17 *6 C. Wesley 
Hymn, i Love divine', ii, Let us all in thee inherit. 

4 . To be heir to (a person) ; to succeed as heir. 

5 *533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. PI. Aurel. (3546) Bviijb, 
The auctoritee that thei had inherityng their fathers. 1731 
St. German's Doctor <5- Stud. 38 That the eldest son shall 
inherit his father. 283* Tennyson Lotos-Eaters vi, Surely 
now our household hearths are cold : Our sons inherit us. . 
And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

5 . absol. or intr. To succeed as an heir; to come 
into or take possession of an inheritance. 

3533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII , c. 22 § 6 That- all the issue 
shall he .. inheritable and inherite accordyng to the ., 
lawes of this realme. 2548 Hall Citron., Hen. V 72 b, “I he 
issue female may not enherite accordyng to the lawe 
Salique. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. ir. ii. tjgThc King, and all our 
company else being dround, wee will inherit here. 2700 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 798 His Issue [were] barred from 
Inheriting. 2843 Lane Arab. Nts. L ip The children by 
a wife and those by a concubine slave inherit equally, if the 
latter be acknowledged by the father. < 

b .fig. +(a) To lake possession, take up an 
abode, dwell (obs.) ; (b) To derive its being, or some 
quality or character, from. # 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Metamor/h. j, O where can life 
celestial! inherit ? a 2890 Cnvrcn Pascal, erc.JxEgy) in If 
there is a ministry on earth which tn any sense inherits from 
the apostles. 2891 Daily Nott s xo Feb. 5/x The muwc-hajl 
seems beyond redemption. Its traditions are agamst it ; it 
inherits from the Coal Hole and the Cider Cellars. 
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INHERITRIX. 


INHERITABILITY. 

Hence Inherited ppl.a., Inhe*riting vbL sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1622 E. Waterhouse Declar. St. Virginia title-p., That 
their lawful h eyres . . may take order for the inheriting of 
their lands and estates. 1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. 
Philos. 11. il. 44 How madnesse . . should not only prove 
hereditary, but lurk very many yeares in the inheriting 
person’s body. 1797 Holcroft S toll erg's Trav. (ed. 2) IV. 
xci. 127 Men who cherished an inherited hatred against 
each other. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 829 The 
different species of the same genus agree among one another 
in a number of inherited characters, and are distinguished 
only by single constant characters. 

Inheritafaility (inheThabrliti). [f. next : see 
-ITY.] The quality of being inheritable; capability 
of being inherited. 

1784 Jefferson Corr. \Vks. 1859 I. 337 Such it would 
be to part with its inheritability, its organization, and its 
assemblies. 1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. <$• Detrw. 166 The 
inheritability of morbid tendencies, bodily and mental. 
1896 Speaker 28 Mar. 346 He was a signal example of the 
inheritability of acquired characters. 

Inheritable (inhe‘ritab’ 1 ), a . Also 5*-6 en-. 
[a. AF. en~, inheritable capable of being made heir, 
able to inherit,! either tier : see Inherit and -able.] 

1 . Capable of inheriting, a. lit. Entitled to suc- 
ceed to property, etc. by legal right 

[1368 Act 42 Ediv. Ill , c. 10 Que les enfantz neez par 
deia. .soient. .enheritables de leur heritagee en EngleterreJ 
1470 Harding Chron. cxxm.v, Therie Henry .. Deliuered 
all the castels and citees right To Kyng Wyllyam his 
brother en heritable. 1535 Act erj Hen. VICE c. 26 § 2 
Persons inheritable to any manours landes . . or other here- 
ditamentes. 1732 Neal Hist. Ptirit. I. 76 The marriages 
.. were declared good and valid, and their children inherit- 
able according to law. 1774 Bp. S. Hallifax Anal. Rotn. 
Civil Lazo (1795) ss In England .. upon deficiency of In- 
heritable Blood, Lands escheat to the King. 1807 G. Chal- 
mers Caledonia I. 11. vi. 307 The daughters were not in- 
heritable to such lands. 1876 Digby Real Prop. x. § 3. 391 
The effect of attainder was, as is said, to corrupt the blood 
so as to render it no longer inheritable. 

f b. transf and Jig. Entitled to possess or enjoy 
something as one’s birthright. Obs. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (x88o) 38 Put 
from the benefite of the lawesof the Rcalme whereunto they 
be inheritable. 1532 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 731/2 Made 
inherytable vnto the blesse of heauen. 1581 Lambarde 
Eiren. iv. xiii. 539 The auncient libertie of the land, where- 
unto euery free borne man thinketh himselfe inheritable. 

2 . Capable of being inherited, a. lit. That may 
or can descend by law to an heir : - Heritable i. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 74_ Till the King’s 
housholds purueyours have taken for the Kinge. .with trewe 
paymentes, according to the Kinges old enheritable prises. 
1592 West x st Pt. Symbol. § 30 B, An estate in fee simple, 
which is, when a man hath lands or other things inheritable, 
to him and heires for euer. 1683 Hickes Jovian 23 It is 
the Lex Legum, or great standing Law of this Inheritable 
Kingdom. 1786 Burke IV. Hastings Wks. X842 II. 164 
That the property of the lands of Bengal is . . an inheritable 
property. 1837 Syd. Smith in O. Rev. 241 It is clear that the 
British Crown was in those early days inheritable by females. 

b. Jig. That may be naturally transmitted from 
parents or ancestry to offspring : = Heritable 2. 

x8z8 Webster, Inheritable . . 2. That may be transmitted 
from the parent to the child ; as, inheritable qualities or 
infirmities. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1872) 9 The number 
and diversity of inheritable deviations of structure. *88o 
A. H. Huth Buckle I. lit. 180 Buckle .. had a strong sus- 
picion that superior intellectual power was inheritable. 

Hence Inlie'rita'bleness, the quality of being 
inheritable. 

1780 [M. Madan] Thelyphthora II. 162 Laws are made 
for its regulation, to establish the inheritableness of the 
issue. 1831 Examiner 564/1 The contest against the in- 
heritableness of the peerage arises from a levelling spirit, 
*893 H. Spencer in Pop. Sci. Monthly XLIII. 171 If any 
say that inheritableness is limited to those [characters] 
arising in a certain way, the onus lies on them of proving 
that those otherwise arising are not inheritable. 

Inh.e Tit ably, adv. [f. prec. + -ly li.] So as 
to be inheritable ; by inheritance ; hereditarily. 

156* T- Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 105 Adams children . . 
by inheritably descending infection, are al borne the bond 
slaues of sinne. x6u Cotgr., H entablement, inheritably, 
in fee simple, for euer. a x 858 Broucham (O.), He resumed 
the grants at pleasure, nor ever gave them even for life, 
much less inheritably. 

Inheritage (inheTitAlg). rare. Also 6 en-. 
[f. Inherit v. 4- -age, after Heritage.] That which 
is inherited ; a heritage, inheritance. 

. *557 North tr. Gucuara's Diall Pr. 43 b/2 In the end, life 
is but lone, but death is enheritage. 1591 Sparry tr. 
Cat tan's Geomancie (1599)68 It signifieth losse of inheritages 
and of possessions. _ 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 223 It [Mount 
Ida] fostereth nothing that is wilde, but hares, red deare, 
and fallow, and is the inheritage of the Calargi. x8xi 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 439 To convey to their minds the in- 
heritage of knowledge and virtue. x86i Miss Brad don 
Lady Lisle 27 The weight of this vast inheritage. 
t InheTitament. Obs. Also 5 enherite- 
mente, enheritamonte. [a. AF. en-, inheriie- 
went, OF. enheritement , f. enheriter : see Inherit 
and -ment. Partly conformed to words from L. 
- amentum .] Inheritable property, hereditament. 

[*397-8 Act 2 Rich. II, c. 3 Toutz sez terres .. et touz 
autres enheritementz.] 1463 Rolls Part/ V. 497/2 The seid 
Londes, Tenements, Rentes, Possessions and Enherite- 
mentes. * *483-4 Act x Rich. Ill, c. 1 Landes, tenementis, 
rentis, and services, or other inheritamentes. 1491 Act 7 
Hen. VII , c. 16 § 1 All othre enheritamentes whiche the 
seid late Duke . . forfeited. 


Inheritance (inhcTitans). Forms : see In- 
herit; 4-6 -amice, 5- -ance. [a.' AF. inherit- 
ance a being admitted as heir, action or fact of 
inheriting, f. enheriter : see Inherit v. and -ance.] 
X. The action or fact of inheriting. 

1 . lit. Hereditary succession to property, a title, 
office, etc. ; * a perpetual or continuing right to an 
estate, invested in a person and his heirs’ (Wharton 
Law Lex.), 

[xz.. Britton Lois eT Anglelerre If. xa ap. Stc.-Pal. 
(Godef.), Ceux parolx (ses heires) font Testate d'enheritance.] 
1390 Gower Con / II. 313 Which of hispropre enheritaunce 
Atheneshad in governaunce. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. 
xxxiit. The same Castcl was hers by ryght cnherytaunce. 
1548 Hall Chron., Ediv. IV 227 The realme of Frauncc 
to him of right, and by lyneall enheritaunce aperteyning. 
1617 Moryson I tin. ill. 153 Earle of Marre, who .. is by 
inheritance Sheriffe of the County of Sterling. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. 1 1 , i. J2 Rights of inheritance and successions. 
x 854 Boutell Her. Ilist. 4- Pop. xiv. 140 This conjoint In- 
heritance Heraldry sets forth. 

2 . transf. and Jig, a. A coming into, or taking, 
possession of something, as one’s birthright; pos- 
session, ownership; right of possession. 

*535 Coverdal£ Dent. iv. 20 But you hath the Lorde 
taken .. that ye shulde be the people of his enheritaunce. 
X590 S1ENSER F. 0 . 1. iv. 48 To you th’ inheritance belongcs 
by right Of brothers prayse, to you eke longes his love. 
x6oz Siiaks. Ham. 1. i.p2 A Moity competent .. which had 
return’d To the Inheritance of Fortinbras, Had he bin 
Vanquisher, s Bop — Cor. w. ii. 68 You will rather shew 
our general! Lowts^ How you can frowne, then spend afawne 
ypon 'em. For the inheritance of their loues. 17x9 H. Care 
E nglish Liberties, in the free-born Subject’s Inheritance. 

b. Natural derivation of qualities or characters 
from parents or ancestry. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) I2 3 These characters may 
be attributed to inheritance from a common progenitor. 
1862 Tennyson Idylls Ded. 31 How should England dream- 
ing of his sons Hope more, for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine? 1885 S. Cox Expos . 
Ser. 1. iii. 30 Our goodness . . whether it comes to us by 
nature, or by inheritance from our parents. 

II. That which is inherited ; a heritage. 

3 . lit. Property, or an estate, which passes by 
law to the heir on the decease of the possessor. 

*473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 13 Kynge Herry was 
amitted to his crowne and dignitc ageyne, and alle his men 
to there cnherytaunce. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 34 § 8 
Every suche Woman, .[shall] frely enjoyc have and possede 
.. all hir owne inheretaunce. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (15S0) 
209 Looke what enheritance came to him .. by the death of 
his owne kinne, and his wifes kinsfolke. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. in. 248 The whole inheritance would after bis death 
returne to the children of the elder brother. 1770 Junius 
Lett, xxxvijl 191 He [the minister] is the tenant of the day, 
and has no interest in the inheritance. 1856 Olmsted Slave 
States 95 Although . . a chief part of hts inheritance had 
been in slaves, he had liberated them all. 

b. Jig. Any property, quality, or immaterial pos- 
session inherited from ancestors or previous genera- 
tions. 

x6xx Beaum. & Fl. Knight Burn. Pestle 11. ii, My father’s 
blessing, and this little com Is my inheritance. 17.. Smith 
(J.), Oh dear, unhappy babe l must 1 bequeath thee Only 
a sad inheritance of woe? 1804 T. Chalmers IVks. (1849) 
VI. 25 A parent’s reputation is a sacred inheritance. 1820 
Byron Mar. Fat. h. i, His name. The sole inheritance 
he left. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) 11 Printed 
books were now part of the inheritance of the human race. 
1873 Hamerton Intell '. Life 1. vi. (1875) 33 Add something 
to the world's inheritance of knowledge. 

4 . transf. and Jig. Something that one obtains or 
comes into possession of by right or divine grant ; 
birthright. In biblical use applied to persons, etc., 
esp. God’s chosen people, as His possession 
(/rAijpos), and to possessions or blessings, material or 
spiritual, as received or enjoyed by such persons. 
(Cf. Heritage sb. i c, 3.) 

_ * 535 . Coverdale Josh. xiii. 33 The Lorde God of Israel 
is their enheritaunce. — Ps. ii. 8 Desyre off me, and I 
shall geue the the Heithen for thine enheritaunce. Ibid. 
xxyii[i]. 9 O helpe thy people, geue thy blessynge vnto thy en- 
heritaunce. *551 T. \ViLSONZ,<?§7’,4'r (1580) 16 Thereby synnes 
are forgiven, the inheritance of life everlastyng graunted. 
1552 Ld. Wharton in Bp. NicoJson Leges March. (1705) 342 
The Land Layt called the Debateable Land ; and now the 
King's Majesties Inheritance. x6ix Bib^-e Ps. lxxix. 1 
O God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance, thy 
holy temple haue they defiled. 1871 Freeman Norm. Comp. 
IV. xvii. 97 The zealous Primate was driven out of the 
church . . crying^ aloud as he went that the heathen had 
come into God’s inheritance. 1899 Sayce Early Israel ii. 69 
Canaan was the inheritance which the Israelites won for 
themselves by the sword. 

III. 5 . attrib. and Comb., as inheritance-tax. 
184* W. Spalding Italy <$• It. Isl. I. xoi Caracalla con- 
ferred the nominal franchise of Rome on all the provincials, 
in order to make them liable to the inheritance-tax, and 
other burdens leviable only on citizens. 

t Inlie-rit&nt, sb. (a,). Obs . [f. Inherit v. 
+ -ant 1.] = Inheritor. 

a *535 More IVks. (1557) 2 a, Yet maye they not leaue 
theyr honour to Vs as inheritantes, no more then the vertue 
that themselfe wer honorable for. 164* J. Sherman {title) 
A Treatise concerning Estates Tay)e, and Descents of Jn* 
heritants. 

B. adj. Inheriting. (In quot. perh. an error for 
inherent .) 

1608 Breton Diuine Consid. Biv, Graces, that essentially 
do onely dwell, and are inheritant in the diuine nature. 


f Inhe*ritary, a. Obs. rare. « Inberitort. 
x6ix Speed H/st. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. § 37 A man cruell by 
nature, and claiming an inheritary right of the Prouince of 
Vlstcr. 

t Inheriteson. Obs. rare. In 5 enherite- 
noun. [Corresponds to an OF. type *enheriteson 
L. *inhereditdtion-em, f. med.L. inheredilare to 
Inherit: see -ison.] Inheritance. 

■ *470 Harding Citron, cxxvtr. v, Kyng Stephan .. His 
menne tbei gaue to their enheritesoun [ed. 1543 inherite* 
sounel. 

Inheritor (inhe’ritot). Forms: see Inherit; 
5-6 -er, -oure, 5-7 -our, 6 -nr, 5- -or. [The 
orig. type, as in Heritor, was prob. enheriter, 
corr. to an OF. *cnheritier (cf. heritier), {. enheri- 
ter to Inherit. The change of suffix was app, 
AFr. or Eng., under the influence of agent-nouns, 
etymologically in -our, repr. L. - iUorem. ] 

1 . lit. One who inherits, or is heir to, an estate, 
title, etc. on the decease of the former possessor; 
an heir. 


*433 Lydc. St. Edmund in. 1464 Pray for th’cnhcrytour 
off" IngeJond and France. 1475 Bk. Noblesse ^ ( R ox b. ) 3 6 Th e 
saide king Edwarde weddid dam Isabel king Charles of 
Frauncc daughter .. enheriter of Fraunce. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. 1. xxii. 17, Iago or Lago .. as next Inherytor, was 
made gouernour of Brytayne. 1538 Starkey England 1. 
iv. x 13 They are sure to be inherytarys to a grete porcyon of 
intaylyd land. *548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 158 b, Becausi 
the xynge was not the true enberilor to the crowne. 1641 
Milton CJu Govt. 1. iv, Born inheritors of the dignity. 1791 
CowrRR Iliad ix. sgs Inheritor of all his large demesms. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop vii, You became the sole in- 
heritor of the wealth of this rich old hunks. 

b. One who inherits a quality or immaterial 
possession ; one who inherits a disease or defect. 

<**533 Ld. Berners Huon clxiii. 640 Huon of Bur- 
dcaux, my dere father, the gTeat paines and pouertes that 
ye were wonte to suffer ye naue left me, now enheryter to 
the same. 1668 Hale Pref. Rolle's Abridgm. cjb, The 
inheritor of his Father's vertues as well as of his Possessions. 
1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 314 The new em- 
perour, the inheritor of so much glory, and placed in a 
situation of so much delicacy, and difficulty for the preser- 
vation of that inheritance. x86x Bumstead Ven. Dis.{ 1879) 
735 In case of excessive activity of the disease in the first 
inheritor, it may appear even in the third generation. ^ 1875 
Whitney Life Lang.. vii. *19 The inheritors and continuers 
of a common civilization. 

2 . transf. and fig. One who comes into posses- 
sion of, or is entitled to, something, to be held by 
him as of lawful right. Often in reference to spiri- 
tual possessions : cf. Inheritance 4. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. 11. xxxiii. 352 (Add. MS.) Blissed be 
the pcore of sprite, for enheriters of the kyngdom ofheven. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 69 Called to be enhery- 
tours of the celestiall empire. 1548-9 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Catechism, In my Baptisme, wherein I was made .. the 
childe of God, and inheritour of the kingdome of heauen. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , tv. iii. 34 Meane time, but thinke 
how I may do the good. And be inheritor of thy desire, xoxi 
Bible Isa. Ixv. 9, I will bring forth a seede out of Iacob, 
and out of Iudah an inheritour of my mountains. X837 
J. S. B. Monsell ‘ God 0/ that gloriws gi/t 0/ Grace v. 
Possessor here of grace and love; Inheritor of Heaven above . 

+ Inhe’ritory, a. Obs . rare. [f. prec. : see 
-ory.] Descending to an inheritor ; hereditary. 

16x1 Speed 7 'heat. Gt. Brit., Scotland i. § xi These 
[Counties] are subdivided into Sherifdomes, stewardships 
and bailiwickes, for the most part inheritory unto honour- 
able families. 

Inheritress (inherit res), [fern, of inh enter, 
Inheritor (see -ess), which has displaced, the 
earlier inheritrice (see next).] A female inheritor ; 
an heiress. (Less technical than inheritrix .) 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 852 A kinswoman of bis 
and cousin germain, an inberitresse. 1640 Glapthorne 
Wit in Constable 11. Wks. 1874 I. x8r, I was borne r re e, 
an inheritresse to an ample fortune. 1846 Trench mtrac. 
xx. (1862) 331 She is a ‘daughter of Abraham' ;..an inheri- 
tress, as some understand, of the faith of Abraham. > 1855 
Milman Lat.Chr. xut. x. VI. 233 Joanna II, the inheritress 
of the name, the throne, the licentiousness, the misfor- 
tunes of Joanna I. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella I. 4 Mar- 
cella Boyce, .inheritress of one of the most ancient names 10 
England. 

Inlie’ritrice. Obs. Also en-. [AFr. adap.- 
talion of next : see -trice.] *= prec. 

1513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 1. 3282 Of fyue mygbty 
kynges descended lynyally A prynces an enherytryce. 1547 
J. Harrison Exhort. Scoites H vj a, He ought of n S ht , t0 
mary our Princesse, thinheritrice of y* crown of Scotian • 
1607 Cowell Inlerpr. s.v. Denver, If she be an inneretrice, 
her husband holdeth the land but during her life. 

Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 232 Whom he carried to 
inheritrices, and into the greatest families of the Kingdom. 

Inheritrix (inhe-ritriks). Also 6-7 enhen- 
trix, 7 enheretrixe, 7-8 inheretrix. [Latinized 

^ , A t* r tvS-f • rf 


= prec. (The 1 _ „ 

[a 1481 Littleton Inst. (ed. Houard) 4 (G?<j e /-)F en ]<:e” 
heritrix de terre en fee simple. Ibid. 24 (ibid.) 
que serra inheritrix per force d’jm done.] 153* *'*€,* . 
Laws Eng. Gija, One that is an enherytrtx of tne 
landes entayled. <1x586 Sidney Astr. $ Stella, 
fauor fed my hefe' iv, The proofe of Beauties worth, tt‘ 
enheritrix of fame. 1609 Bible (Douay) fJntn . xxxvi. Co •, 
In case, an enheretrixe did marrie a man of an other • 
r 79 i Gentl. Mag. LXI. 11.9:14 Both their wives were 
trixes. 1871 Mrs. Olifhakt Mem. Mon talambert II. 
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373 One of his daughters, the inheritrix of much of her 
father's talent. 

Inhesion (inhf^an). Also 7-S inhesion, 
[ad. lateL. inhsssidn-em , n. of action from inhxrere 
to Inhere ; cf. adhesion , cohesion.'] The action or 
fact of inhering, esp. as a quality or attribute ; in- 
herence. Subject of inhesion , that in which a 
quality or attribute inheres. 

a. 1631 Bouse in vSY/cc^._(i8.',o) 65 The terms of satisfaction 
in Christ, of acceptation in the Father, of imputation to us, 
or inhesion in us, are all pious and religious phrases. 1666 
Boyle Orig. Formes Qnal. Wks. 1772 III. 37 The 
nature of a substance consisting in this, that it can subsist 
of itself without being in any thing else, as in a subject of 
inhesion. 1773 Reid A ristotles Log. i. § 3 (17B8) 8 A dis- 
tinction between a subject of predication and a subject of in- 
hesion. 1874 SaYce Compar. Phi lot. vii. 289 The difference 
made in foimal logic between predication and inhesion in a 
proposition. 

+ Inhe-sive, a. Obs. rare . [f. L. inkxs -, ppl. 
stem of inhxrere to Inhere + -ive ; cf. adhesive .] 
Having the quality of inhering ; inherent. 

1639 F. Robakts God s Holy Ho.viil. 58 Inhaesive hoUnesse 
is that seasoning and gratious constitution, where with the 
heart and conscience is inwardly so qualified, by the holy 
Ghost as disposeth it wholy to the will, honour and glory of 
almighty God. 

Hence f Intensively adv. Obs., inherently. (In 
qnot. 1600, used in a burlesque upon technical 
terminology.) 

c 1600 Titnort tv. iii. Either aptitudinally and catachres- 
tically, or perpendicularly and inhmsiuely. 3649 Fuller 
Just Mans Funeral 3 Righteous inhesively, haying many 
heavenly graces. 1681 Flavel Moth.. Grace i. 14 The 
righteousness of Christ . . is inhesively in Htm, communi- 
catively it becomes ours. 

t Inlieyne, v. Obs . [f. In- 2 ( En-) + heync, 
Hain vA (Cf. enlarge.)] trans. To heighten. 

c 3475 Crabhouse Reg. (1889) 61 She repared the bakhouse 
an inheyned it. 

Xnliiate (i'nhoii^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. in - 
hidre to gape at or for, f. in- (In- 2 ) + hiare : see 
Hiate.] intr. To gape, to open the mouth wide. 

1543 Becon Policy I Par in Early Whs. (Parker Soc.) 253 
How like gaping wolves do many of them inhiate and gape 
after wicked mammon. 1623 CocKEram ii, To Gape or 
vawne, inhiate. 2873 W. Cory Lett. <$• Jruls. (1897) 307 
The crowd were inhiating and gabbling over the water. 

f Inhia'tion. Obs. rare . [ad. late L. inhia - 
t ion- cm, n. of action from inhiCire : see prec. Cf. 
It. inkiatione (Florio).] The act of gaping after, 
or desiring greedily. 

36*0 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 1. § 4 Who was hee that 
» . said * Marriage was a loosing the reynes to luxury, an 
inhiation after obscene lusts ’ 1 a 3631 Donne Lett. (i6sr) 49 
A thirst and inhiation after the next life. 


Inhibit (inhrbit), v. Forms : 5-6 inhybyte, 
(6 inibbit), 6- inhibit. Pa. pple. inhibited ; 
also 5-6 inhibit(e. [f. L. inhibit -, ppl. stem of 
inhibere to hold in, restrain, hinder, prevent, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + habere to hold. Cf. OF. inkibir (later 
inhiber ), Sp. inhibir , It. inibire (Florio uihibire).'] 
I. tram. To forbid, prohibit, interdict (a person) : 
esp. as a term of Ecclesiastical Law or practice. 

fa. to do something. Also, rarely, with that. 
(Sometimes with negative in the subord. clause.) 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 164 In the same time were the 
Jewis inhibite, that thei schul no more lend no silver to 
no Christen man. 1533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 397 The 
maisteris inhibitis the servandis to have ony cumpany with 
uncouth men. 1577-87 Holinshed Chroti. III. 1215/2 
Strictlie inhibiting them, that not one of them should once 
on paine of death Iooke ouer the wals or rampires. 1600 
Holland Livy scui. xxv. 3129 By expresse words he was 
inhibited to beare armes without his own frontiers, a 1670 
Hacket Abp. Williams 11. (1692) 157 By the same Canon 
law that forbids clergymen lo_ sentence, they .. are more 
strictly inhibited to give no testimony in causes of blood. 

To. from doing something; ifrom a thing, 
c 1540 Pilgr. T. 424 in Thynne’s Animadv. (1865) App. i. 
89 Thes be the prophesys that we shold trust vnto, & not in 
false lyes that we be inhibyt fro. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. 
hi. Hi. § 5 The said Peckam inhibited all from selling 
victuals to him or his family. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 502 
Anselm., had inhibited by letters all the bishops of England 
from assisting at his consecration. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones Wks. 1775 II. 238 Partridge was inhibited from that 
topic which would at first have suggested itself. 18S5 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 499 A clause was . . inserted 
which inhibited the Bank from advancing money to the 
Crown without authority from Parliament. 1873 Sir R. 
Phillimore Eccl. Law II. 1345 In the Bishops triennial, as 
also in regal and metropolitical, visitations, all inferior juris- 
dictions respectively are inhibited from exercising jurisdic- 
tion, during such visitation. # 

f c. To forbid a person a thing. Obs. 

3599 Sandvs Europe Spec. (1632) 108 They .. inhibite 
their partie the reading of Protestant-bookes,and repajre to 
their Churches. 1641 Find. Smectymnuus xv. 189 Wicked 
or scandalous livers among them, who were to be inhibited 
their assemblies, a 3648 Ld. Herbert Hen. f'V// (1683) 33 
A Statute . . which did inhibit our men other Traffick to- 
wards Denmark and Iseland. . 

d. without const. : esp. to forbid (an ecclesiastic) 
to exercise clerical functions. 

1531 Latimer Scnn. «*- Rem. (Parker Soc.) 324 He did 
never inhibit me in my life. 1 61s T. Taylor Comm. Titus 1. 
6 The minister here onely inhibited directly. 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts, N. 7 '. 62 Forbid them not ; there is no reason 
to inhibit them that are well affected to us. 1867 Morning 


Star 19 Sept. 3 Let him [the Archbishop of Canterbury] 
Inhibit the bishop. 

2 . To forbid, prohibit (a thing, action, or prac- 
tice). Now rare. 

3494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 506 Whan y* wepyn was in- 
hybyted theym, then they toke sionys and plummettes of 
lede. 3555 L Taylor in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 175 
By S. Paules doctrine, it is the doctrine of deuilles to in- 
hibite matrimony. 3613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 225 
The Inquisitors have inhibited and taken from them all 
bookes written on that Theame. 3726 Ayliffe Parergoti 335 
By the novel Constitutions, Burial may not be inhibited or 
deny’d to any one. 1761-3 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) III. 
xxxvii. 375 She published a proclamation, by which she 
inhibited all preaching without a special license. x8zx 
Lamb Elia Ser. t. My first Play , At school all play-going 
was inhibited. 

+ b. with the object expressed by a clause or in- 
finitive phrase (sometimes negative). Obs. 

3562 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 1888 1 . 4 The god lye 
wysedome of thi Maiestie hes be ane edict inhibit ony 
questioun. .to be mouit in this action. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. III. 1184/1 Another proclamation .. inhibiting, that 
from thensefoorth no plaies nor interludes should be exer- 
cised, till Alhallowes tide. 36x2 Brerewood Lang, fy Relig. 
xi. 103 Philosophy., is inhibited to be taught in their uni- 
versities. 1632 Lithcow Trav. iv. 149 The Turkes . . have 
inhibited that any Christian shall come neare to it. 

3 . To restrain, check, hinder, prevent, stop. fAlso 
with inf. compl. (obs.). 

1535 Coverdale Ezra v. 5 They were not inbibyte, tyll 
the matter was brought before Darius, and tyll there came 
a wrytinge therof agayne. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . ix The 
Planets.. are both inhibited by the .. Trine aspect of the 
sun, to hold on a straight and direct course. 1650 Bul- 
wep. Anthropomet. 47 Coldnesse constipating the pores of 
the skin, whence the regresse of vapours is inhibited. 1691 
Ray Creation 11.(1692) 131 That external Sphincter inhibits 
a too great dilatation of the Gullet. x8i6 T. L. Peacock 
Headlong Hall ii, The use of animal food retards, though 
it cannot materially inhibit, the perfectibility of the species. 
1876 Foster Phys. 1. iii. (1879)^ 120 The reflex actions of 
the spinal cord may, by appropriate means, be inhibited. 

Hence Inhabited ppl. a . ; Inhrbiting vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

x6ox Shaks. All's Well 1. i. 157 Selfe-loue, which is the 
most inhibited sinne jn the Cannon. 1607 Hieron Whs. I. 
327 Touching . . the inhibiting or forbidding part, the sub- 
stance of it is contained in this clause, ‘let not sinne reigne 
in your mortall body’. 1608 Wjllet Hexapia Exod. 76 
There are two other kinds of inhibiting. 1823 Scott 
Peveril x , The Dobby’s Walk was within the inhibited 
domains of the hall. x86x W. Bei l Diet. Law Scot. 446/1 
Personal creditors, .will be entirely excluded in competition 
with the inhibiting creditor. 

InhiTriter. rare. [f. Inhibit v. + -ebL] One 
who inhibits ; — Inhibitor. 

x6xr Florio, Inhibit ore, an inhibiter, a forbidder. 1846 
Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 81/2 If the inhibition [in Sc. Law] be 
followed by proceedings to attach the estate at the instance 
of the other creditors, the inhibiter has a preference over 
them if the debts have been incurred subsequently to the 
inhibition. 

Inhibition (inhibrjan). Also 4-5 -cion(e, 5 
ynib-, 5-6 inib-. [a. OF, inibicion (13- 14th c. 
in Littre Suppl.), later inhib ad. rare L. inhibi- 
tidn-em , n. of action f. inhibere to Inhibit.] 

1 . The action of inhibiting ot forbidding ; a pro- 
hibition (with reference to some act expressed or 
implied), esp. one formally issued by a person or 
body possessed of civil or ecclesiastical authority. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Agatha x88 pane gert he put hire 
in presone, & mad strat Inhibicione, pat na man access suld 
hate. 3387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 289 Robert pe 
archebisshop hadde purchased an inbibicioun of pe pope pat 
no clerk schulde reward pe kyng of holy chirche goodes. 
1483CAXT0N Gold. Leg. 274/2 He sayd that he ought not to 
be ordeyned the bisshop lyuyng..& wrote for thynibycion 
of the general counceylle. 1513 Douglas AS nets x. i. 22 
Quhat maner discord be this at we se, Expres agane our 
inhibitioun? 1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 48 The natiue 
king made streit inhibition to all his suhiectes, that none 
shuld adhere to this traitor. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) 165 How ancient the Usage of Divining by such petty 
occasions was, may appear from that inhibition. .‘Ye shall 
not use any Divinations’. X747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1.6x2 
Those extreme measures.. which he had_ hitherto been re- 
strained from taking by the Pope’s inhibition. _ 1B37 Foster 
in Life Corr, (3846) II. 313 Medical inhibition to be out 
in the night-air. 1888 Bryce Avtcr, Comtnw. II. xxxvii. 43 
It [a state legislature] maybe restrained by some inhibition 
either in the federal Constitution, or in the Constitution of 
its own State. 

2 . spec. fa. In Eng. Law, formerly, = Prohibi- 
tion. b. In Eccles. Law, The order of an eccle- 
siastical court, stopping proceedings in inferior 
courts, e.g. the suspension of inferior jurisdictions 
during the bishop’s (or archbishop’s) visitation (see 
Inhibit v. i b, quot. 1873) ; also, now esp., the 
command of a bishop or ecclesiastical judge, that 
a clergyman shall cease from exercising ministerial 
duty. c. In Sc. Law , A writ prohibiting a person 
from contracting a debt which may become a 
burden on his heritable property; also, a writ 
passing the Signet, obtained by a husband, to 
prohibit the giving of credit to his wife ; see also 
quot. 1S61. 

3532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 2 Any foreyne inhibitions, 
appealed.. in anye wyse not with standynge. 1543 Bale 
Vet a Course igb, The decrees and inhybycyens of my 
lorde ordynarye of London. 1603 Constitutions Canons 
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oraaines, that Inhibition shall be made to all and sundry 
persons, now Serving in the Ministery, who bath not entered 
into their charges by the order.. appointed. 1643 Temtes 
de la Ley, Inhibition , is a Writ to inhibite a Judge to pro- 
ceed further in the cause depending before him. . . Inhibition 
is most commonly a Writ issuing forth of a higher Court 
Christian, to a lower and inferiour, upon an appeale. 3840 
Act 3 <5- 4 Viet. c. 86 § 34 It shall be lawful for the said 
bishop at any time to revoke such inhibition. 1846 Penny 
Cycl. Suppl. II. 81/2 The debt on which inhibition may 
proceed must be founded on some obligatory written docu- 
ment, or established by the decree of a court. t86i W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 446/2 Inhibition against a Wife. Ibid. 447/1 
Inhibition 0/ Tithes is a writ. . by which the titular of teinds 
is enabled to interrupt the possession of a tenant of the 
teinds possessing by tacit relocation. 3873 Sir R. Piiil- 
limore Eccl. Law II. 1345 We find, in the time of Arch- 
b is hop Winchelsey,a bishop prosecuted for exercising juris- 
diction before the relaxation of the inhibition; and in 
Archbishop Tjllotson's time, a bishop suspended, for acting 
after the inhibition. ^ 1881 Law Rep. 6 Queen’s Bench 
Div. 377 The judge issued an inhibition inhibiting the in- 
cumbent from the performance of divine service and the 
exercise of the cure of souls within the diocese for three 
months. 

3 . The action of preventing, hindering, or check- 
ing. Now esp. in Physiol, (see quot. 1S83). 

1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. 1. i. 11. vii, This ligation of senses 
proceeds from an inhibition of spirits, the way being stopped 
up by which they should come. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
Ne, 79 I* 7 It is said that no torture is equal to the inhibi- 
tion of sleep, long continued. 1883 L. Brunton in Nature 
x Mar. 419 By inhibition we mean the arrest of the functions 
of a structure or organ, by the action upon it of another, 
while its power to execute those functions is still retained, 
and can be manifested as soon as the restraining power is 
removed. 1887 Fortn. Rev. May 742 Inhibition in one 
nervous sphere is often accompanied by dynamogeny in 
another. 

Inhlbitive (inhi-bitiv), a. (sb.) rare. [f. In- 
hibit v. + -ive.] That serves or tends to inhibit ; 
inhibitory. Also as sb., An inhibition. 

x6o6 Birnje Kirk-Buriall xvi, The Lords lawes are either 
imperatiues of good or inhibitiues of ill. 1830 W. Phillips 
Mt. Sinai ij. 544 The will inhlbitive so late promulged. 

Inlirbitor. rare, [agent -n. in L. form f. In- 
hibit v.; cf med.L. inhibitor, It. inhibitors (Florio, 
1611).] One who inhibits, spec, in Sc. Law , One 
who takes out an inhibition : see Inhibition 2 c. 

x868 ylc/ 31 Jjr 3 2 Viet. c. xoz Sched. (PP), Notice ofletters 
of inhibition ..A.B. (insert designation of the inhibitor) 
against C. D. 1886 Statem. Landlaws by Couuc. Inc . Law 
Soc. 25 The vendor would simply have to procure the consent 
of the various inhibitors and persons entering caveats to their 
removal. 

Inhibitory (inhi'bitarl), <?. Also 5 -ore. fad. 
med.L. inhibtton-us fsee luniBir v. and -onv) ; 
in Caxton a. obs. F. inhibitor c (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1 . Of the nature of an inhibition ; prohibitory. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 77 Her feble legacion, the 

whiche he wold not graunt, by cause that the dyuyne com- 
maundementis inhibytores .. were contrarie to the same. 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. x. § 39. 641 The Scots hauing 
made their way in the Court of Rome, procured inhibitory 
Letters from the Pope. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 
61 Let therefore this inhibitory Statute against Bishops 
holding the secular jurisdiction of temporall Lordships stand 
. . irrepealeable. 3701 G. HoorER Narr. Lower Ho. Convcc. 
Vind. 37 This Original Right of the Archbishop, Inhibitory 
of our Liberty . is the very Point in Question. 1823 Lingard 
Hist. Eng. VI. 231 That Clement. , would soon be compelled 
to issue an inhibitory breve, forbidding all archbishops or 
bishops, courts or tribunals, to give judgment in the matri- 
monial cause of Henry against Catharine. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (3858) I. v. 437 An inhibitory mandate was a 
natural consequence of the conference at Calais. 

2 . Physiol. That restrains, checks, or hinders 
action. Inhibitory nerve , a nerve of which the 
stimulation represses or diminishes action, 

X855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) I. 64 A system of 
nerves which diminish action — inhibitory nerves as they are 
called. 1882 Med. Temp. frnl. 97 The hypothesis that 
alcohol narcotises the inhibitory nerve of the heart. 1883 
L.^ Brunton in Nature 1 Mar. 420 Several authors have 
pointed out the analogy between inhibitory phenomena in 
the^ animal body and the effects of interference of waves 
of light or sound. 

tlnhi’dden, ppl. a. Obs. [In adv. n b.] 
Hidden within. 

X674N. Fairfax Bullcfi Selv. 127 Motion.. by itsinhidden 
power, .brought on again to a kind of quickness. 
*Mnhi*gh, V. Obs. rare —°. [f. I n- 1 or 2 + 

High?;.; cf. Enhigh.] Irans. To elevate. 

1483 Cath. Atigl. ig6/x To Inheghe, allevare, atlcUcre,.. 
exalt are, extollere. 

Inhilde, variant of Inhelde v., Obs. 

Inhir, Inhirly, obs. forms of Inneb, Inner ly. 

IllM'Ve, v. Obs. rare~ l . [In- 1 or 2 .] trans. 
To pnt into a hive ; to Hive. 

ifixr Cotck., EnrT/cher,tomhiuc,orpxit into a blue, xfiaa 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d’Alf. 1 . 134 Suffer not theve 
busie Bees of Satan to put honie into them, nor there to 
swarme and in-hiue themselues. 

+ Inlioc, -Kok(e, sb. Obs. rare. [Of obscure 
formation. Knoira only in Lat. charters, where 
it is also freq. latinized as inhoha, tttkokium. 
Kennett conjectures for hoc, hoi, the sense of Du. 
hod (MDu. and MLG. /rAf) ‘corner, angle’; but 
this is not otherwise evidenced in ME. If, how- 
ever, the term iuhtche is etymologically related, the 
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second element is app. OE. hSc ‘hook*, in same 
sense.] A term applied in Middle English times 
to a piece of land (temporarily) inclosed from the 
fallow and put under cultivation ; an inclosure (of 
this description). 

See, as to the use of the term, Vinogradoff Villainage in 
England (1892) 226-8, Kennett Pttroch . Antig. Glossary 
s. v. Kennett’s explanation is ‘any comer or out-part of a 
common field ploughed up and sowed (and sometimes fenced 
08) within that year wherein the rest of the same field lay 
fallow. It is now cal led., in Oxfordshire a hitching' But 
the notion of a corner or out-part appears to have no other 
foundation than Kennett’s conjectured derivation. 

1214 Saruvt Stat. in Kennett Ear. A n/ig.(t8i8) Glosses, v., 
Idem canonicus habebit omnes fructus terra:., preter illud 
inhok, quod ad warettum pertinet. 1268 Oseney Keg. ibid., 
Obligavit se..quod nunquam de dicta pastura. .inhokam 
faciet in prejudicium dicti abbatis. 1281 Ibid. I. 419 Frater 
Walterus.. fieri fecit quoddam inhoc in campo waretnbili . . 
per quod Frater Willielmus dicebat se de communi pastura 
ibidem disseisin, a 1300 Malmesbury Cart. (Rolls) II. 186. 
[1892 Vinogradoff Villainage in Eng. 228 A new species 
of arable— the manured plot under ‘inhoc' — came into use, 
and disturbed the plain arrangement of the old-fashioned 
three courses.] 

Hence t Inkok(e v. (in I,, form inhdhare ), to 
inclose and put under crop (part of a fallow). 

1265-6 Gloucester Cart. (Rolls) III. 36 Et de predicto 
campo possunt inhokari quolibet secundo anno 40 acre, et 
valet inde commodum eo anno 10 solidos. 1301 in Registr. 
Monast . de I V inch el cumba (1892) 256 Permiserit inhokare. 
Ibid., Nunquam alias [terras] inhokabunt. 

t Inho'gged, ppl. a. Obs. rare— °. [Ik- 2 .] 

x6ix Florio, Inporcito, inhogged, ins wined. 

t InhoTd, v. Obs. [f. Ik - 1 + Hold v.] 

1. trails. To hold within; to contain, enclose. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. JVorld 1. i. § 7 This light, .which the 

Sunne inholdeth and casteth forth. 1628 Feltham Resolves 
XI. [i.] xxiii. 76, I haue knowne. .a merry face, inhold a dis- 
contented soule. Ibid, xliii. 128 Who will cast away the 
whole body of the Beast, because it inheld both guts and 
ordure ? 

2. To hold in, keep in, retain. 

2726 E. Erskike Serin. Wks. 1871 1. 185 Grace is not for 
inholding but for outgiving. 

3. intr. To contain oneself, refrain or keep from . 
1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 149, I can hardly inhold from 

inveighing on his memory. 

t InhoTder. Obs. [f. prec., or as prec.] 

1. A tenant. 

. a 1599 Spenser F. Q. vii. vii. 17 If ye please it [the world] 
into parts divide, And every parts inholders to convent. 

2. That which holds or contains. 

1660 S. Fisher R us ticks Alarm Wks. (1679) Which 
words Pillar and Ground should not be taken for the Sup- 
porter, Upholder or Foundation, nor Inholder of Truth. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 148 To think of any other 
. . way of making the body the souls inholder. 

Inholder, obs. form of Ikn-hoi.de u. 
t Inhominious, a. Obs. rare * _1 . [repr. in - 
hommineuse of the F. text, app. a distortion of 
ignominieuse , as if from L. in- not + ho min -an 
man : cf. Abhominal.] ? Ignominious. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxvii. G iv, She . . reputed it to be 
doon in opprobre and confusion, inhomynyouse and full of 
despyte. 

t Inho’nest, a. Obs . [ad. L. inhoneslns , f. in- 
(In- 3) + honesties Honest; in ME. prob. a. OF. 
inhoneste (Godef.).] 

1. Dishonourable, disgraceful, shameful; inde- 
cent, vile. 

1340 Ayenb. 220 J>e foie takinges and inhoneste ine zenne 
of lecherie. 1432-50 tr .Hidden (Rolls) VII. 269 Spekynge 
to that woman, wordes inhoneste. 1520 Whitinton Vulg. 
(x5 2 7) 42 That whiche is inhonest to auoyde vtterly. 1534 
“7 Tnllyes Offices 11. (1540) 83 In that behalfe an inhonest 
victorye folowed an honest cause. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabet- 
houers Bk. Physicke 303/1 Haunting of strumpets, or 
inhoneste Woemen. 

2. Void of good manners ; ungentlemanly. rare. 

x 534 W hitinton T ullyes Offices 1. 65 If any man be aboute 

to pleade any cause, [and] he studyeth by the way or in 
walkynge alone . . it maye not be reprehended, but if he do 
this same in bankettynge or at the taueme, he maye seme 
inhonest (L. inJtumanus] bycause he knoweth not tyme. 
i* InTiO'n estate, v. Obs , rare ~ °. [f. ppl. stem 

of L. inhonestdre , f. inhoneslus : see prec.] ‘ To 
shame, to dishonest' (Cockeram, 1623 ). 

So f Inhonesta-fcion [late L. inhonestdtio ], ‘a 
shaming or disgracing, a making dishonest ’ (Phil- 
lips, 1658 ). 

t Xnlio-nestly, adv. Obs. [f. Inhonest + 
-Ly 2] Dishonourably, shamefully, indecently, 
discreditably. 

1340 Ayenb. 177 Me zene^eb wel ofte..be foie takinges 
and inhonesteliche. 1522 R. Fox in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 
II. 8 If I shuld sodenly relinquyshe theme, I shuld unreson- 
abely & inbonestly disapoynt many maters & persons. 
a 157* Kno x Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 109 That he wold 
not do so foolishlie and inhonestlye, yea, so cruelly and un- 
mercyfullie to the realme of Scotland. 

t InliO'nesty. Ob's. rare. [ad. late L. in- 
honestat-em (Tertullian) : see Inhonest and 
HonestyJ The quality of being ‘ inhonest * ; 
also, that which is * inhonest \ indecent, or filthy. 

<11470 Tiptoft Tt/lle on Fricndsh. (Caxton, 1481) Biv, 
Therfor lete this now in frendship be confermed that we 
desire nothinges of his inhoneste. 1509 Burgh Rec. Editib. 
27 Sept. (Rec. Soc.) 124 To tak . . of euery flescheour . . for 
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the clengeing of thair inhonestic and filth.. four pennies ilk 
quarter. 

Inhonour, variant of Enhokouu v. t Obs . 
•flnhocrd, v. Obs. rare- 0 . [In- 2 .] 
x6xx Florio, Itiscuffiare, to inquoife, to inhood, 
tlnlioo’p, v. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Ik- 1 or 2 + 
Hoop sb. or vJ] trans. To place or enclose in a 
hoop, to surround with a hoop. 

[1596 Davies E/igr. (N.), Cocking in hoopcsis now all the 
play.] 1606 Siiaks. Ant. <$* Cl. 11. iij. jS His Cocks do 
winne the Battaile still of mine, When it is all to naught : 
and his Quailes euer Beate mine (in hoopt) at odds. 

+ Inho‘rn,tf. Obs. rare — °. [Ik- 2 .] 

x6ii Florio, Incornare, to home, to inhornc. 
’flnliorta'tion. Obs. rare— 1 , [n. of action 
f. L. inhortdrl to incite.] Instigation. 

1502 Aknolde Chron. (1811) 233 By the inhortacyon and 
advertisment of achapleync off my lady. 

Inhospitable (inhfspitab’l), a. [a. OF. in- 
hospitable (I 5 ~i 6 th c. in Godef.) = It. inhospitabile, 
ad. med. or inod.L. itthospildbilis ( - - L. inhospi- 
td/is) : see In- 3 and Hospitable.] Not hospitable. 

1. Of persons, their actions, disposition, etc. : 
Not disposed to welcome and entertain strangers; 
withholding hospitality from guests or visitors. 

1570 Levins Maitip.4/2% Inhospitable, inhospitabilis. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ill. Sect.xiv. § 18.47 He found the 
inhabitants of a little village so inhospitable, as to refuse to 
give him entertainment. # 1671 Milton Samson 980 Jael, 
who, with inhospitable guile Smote Sisera sleeping, through 
the temples nailed. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 
I. Hi. 22 The Coast is inhospitable as well as the People. 
1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 172/2 But I assured him, 
that, on account of his inhospitable treatment, he would 
receive nothing from me. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. 1. v, 
What on earth could make you so inhospitable to your 
Uncle’s guest? 

2. transf. Of a region, coast, etc. : Not affording 
or offering shelter or entertainment. 

16x6 Bullokar, Inhospitable , harbourles : not fit to enter- 
taine one. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav. (ed. 2). 183 Our 
journey lay sometimes through inhospitable straits. 1667 
Milton P, L. x i. 306 All places else Inhospitable appear 
and desolate. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. vi. 57 We .. were now 
proceeding to an hostile, or at best, a desart and inhospit- 
able coast. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life in. viii. (1875) 112 
The gardeners of an inhospitable climate contend against 
the natural sunshine of the south. • xB8o Geikie Rhys. Geog. 
iv. 270 Its arid sandy surface stretches for leagues as an in- 
hospitable desert. 

Hence I nho spit ability, Inho-spitableness, 
the quality or character of being inhospitable. 

1641 Evelyn Diary 27 Sept., We, impatient of the tyme 
and inhospitablcncsse of the place, sailed again. 1658 
Phillips, Inhospitality , or / nhospitability.^ 1853 ^ ANE 
Grinnell Exp. xxxviii. (1856) 353 Never leaving this utter 
destitution, this frigid inhospitableness. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl, Relig. Know!. I. 122/1 [Arabia] occupies a very 
isolated position, partly on account of the inhospitableness 
of its coasts. 

Inhospitably (inh/rspitabli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2 .] In an inhospitable manner; without or 
in contravention of hospitality. 

1667 Milton P. L. xii. 16S Of guests he makes them 
slaves, Inhospitably. 1742 Francis Horace , Ep. 1. xiv. (R.), 
For what you call inhospitably drear, To me with beauty 
and delight appear. 

t Inho'spital, a. Obs. [nd. L. inliospitalis, 
f. in- (In- 3) + hospitalis hospitable, Hospital a. 
Cf. OF. inhospital (Godef.).] = Inhospitable. 

. x 597“8 bp. Hall Sat. iv. v. 98 Or [onely Hermits cage 
inhospitall. 1608-xi — Epist. v. viii, Some inhospitall 
sauages make fearful delusions by sorcerie vpon the^ snore, 
to fright strangers from landing. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age vii. xi. 595 They shewed themselves inhospitall and 
treacherous. 16x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 1. 27 There being no 
Innes for entertainment throughout inhospitall Turkie. 
1694 R. L’Estrange Fables 296 Breach of Faith . . is the 
most odious Inhospital and inhumane .. of moral offences. 
<1x7x6 South Serm. (1744) IX. iv. in By such an act of 
inhospital barbarity, as before was unheard of. 

Hence f Inlio*spitally adv., inhospitably. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 482 A Hawke had beene 
admitted., which being whole, he inhospitally slew many of 
these co-hospitall weaker Fowles, and was . . expelled this 
Bird- Col ledge. 

t Inhospitalious, a- Obs. rare — 1 , [irreg. f. 
L. inhospitali-s (see prec.) + -OUS.] Inhospitable. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. liii. 240 Inhospitalious, 
Mutinous, and Hypocrites the best. 

Inhospitality (inhpspitce*liti). [ad. L. inhos- 
pitalitas, f. inhospitdlis inhospitable : see above 
and -ITT. Perh. immed. through F. in hospitality 
C 1 530 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or practice 
of being inhospitable ; want of kindness in the 
reception or entertainment of strangers or visitors. 

X570-6 Lamsarde Pertunb. Kent (1826) 323 Our naturall 
inhospitalitie and disdaine of straungers. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 5x3 The Seas beare also the names of . . 
the Euxine by a contrarie appellation, for their inhos- 
pitalitie. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vm. (1701) 323/2 
Inhospitality is a vehement opinion,.. that Guests ought to 
be shunn’d. 17x7 Berkeley yrnl. Tour Italy 1 June 
Wks. 1871 IV. 557 Their inhospitality in refusing to lodge 
us. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vm. (1879)156, I did not meet 
with even one instance of rudeness or inhospitality. 1894 
H. Gardener Unoffi. Patriot 122 It was here . . that he 
learned the inhospitality of the free states to the freed 
negroes. 


+ Inhoivse, v . Obs. rare — \ [f. In- * + House 
sb. or vi] trans. To house. 

x 595 Markham Sir R. Grinyile (Arb.) 51 And there in- 
boused with their mother Night, All foure dcuise,.how 
hcauen and earth to spight. 

+ Xnhou*sehold, v. Obs. rare — °. [In-L] 
trans. To domesticate. 

16x1 Florio, Infamigltarsi , to become familiar or to in- 
lioushould himselfe. 

Inhuman (inhi/7*man),«. (sb.) Forms: 5 in- 
humayn, 6-7 inhumane, -aino, 7 - inhuman, 
[ad. L. inhiimdn-us , f. in- (In- 3) + humamts 
Human. In earliest examples app. after F. in- 
humaiti, • aim ( 15 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.). 

The stress was originally, as in F. f on the final syllable, 
but by the close of the 16th c. metrical evidence shows the 
distinction of inhu'ntan and inhuma'ne in verse, though 
without apparent distinction of meaning. The prose pro- 
nunciation was then probably inltu'nian , but the spelling 
inhumane was almost invariable till after 1700 (cf. Human, 
Humane). After the spelling inhuman came in, the spelling 
and pronunciation inhuma'ne became app. very rare. Bailey 
(after 1730), Johnson, and other x8th c. dictionaries which 
distinguish hu'ntan and hunta'ne in pronunciation and sense, 
recognize for the negative only inhu'ntan , and Todd 1818 
appears not to have known in/nnna’ne , for he says ‘There 
is now no distinction observed between inhuman and in- 
humane : formerly it was inhumane with the accent on the 
last syllable’. Ash 1775 distinguishes ‘ Inhu’ntan , bar- 
barous, cruel, void of compassion and 4 Inhuma’ne , void of 
tenderness, unkind {But not much used)’. The second 
entry may refer only to the 17th c. word. None of the 
19th c. dictionaries, until quite recently, record inhumane 
(exc. as an obsolete form of inhuman). It may therefore 
be concluded that inhumane in current use has been formed 
afresh on humane, in order to provide an exact negative to 
the latteq and thus a word of milder meaning than inhuman. 
(In treating the two words, we place under Inhuman all 
quots. bef. 1600 however spelt, all 17th c. metrical quots. 
which show the stress on hu‘, and all 17th c. or later ex- 
amples spelt inhuman.)] 

1. Of persons: Not having the qualities proper 
or natural to a human being ; esp. destitute of 
natural kindness or pity; brutal, unfeeling, cruel. 
Also fig. of things. 

1481 Caxton Godefroy ccvii. 303 That Jnhumayn baylly, 
whiche was ful of cruehe and of pryde, louyd not the Cristen 
men. 1548 W. Patten Exped. Scott. Pref. bvb, Ye woold 
neuer shew your selues inhumaine and ingrate towardes 
hym. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. ii. 178 Her spotlesse Chastity, 
Inhumaine Tray tors, you constrain’d and for’st. 1613-16 W. 
Browne Brit. Past. it. i. Biij, What wretch inhumane? or 
what wilder blood . . Could leaue her so disconsolate? 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. vm. 67 Love lent the Sword; the 
Mother struck the Blow; Inhuman she; but more inhuman 
thou. — Georg. 11. 788 E’er sounding Hammers forg'd th 
inhumane Sword. *725 Pope Odyss. vii. 247 We impart To 
you, the thoughts of no inhuman heart. 1755. Man ii. 4 
Those who unman themselves, by debasing their nature .. 
we shall call by the name of inhuman. s&68 Morn. Star 
25 Feb., The inhuman mother has been taken into custody. 

b. Of actions, conduct, etc. : Brutal, savage, 
barbarous, cruel. 

cj 489 Caxton Sonnes of A ynton i. 45 To this inhumayn 
occysion was come themperoure Charlemayn. _ 154 8 Ball 
Chron., Hen. VIII 90 b, His poore subjectes came 
with Jamentacions and cryes shewyng_ his grace of the 
crueltie of the Frenchemen and of their inhumaine dealing 
with them. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 844 Loathing 
this inhumane feasting with humane flesh. X641 in Claren- 
don Hist. Rcb. iv. § 105 The most Barbarous and Inhumane 
Cruelties. 1739 T/irop Let. to Swift 10 Dec., S.’s Lett. 170S 
IV. 233 The cruel and inhuman behaviour of that monster. 
1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 301 Apollonides .. set fire to 
the building : the Five Hundred perished in the flames .. 
The conduct of Apollonides seems to us inhuman. 1884 
Pae Eustace 57 Recall the inhuman words, and let us forget 
that they were uttered. 

2. Not pertaining to or in accordance with what 
is human, in form, nature, intelligence, etc. ; not 
of the ordinary human type. <■ 

1568 Tilney Disc. Mariage A vij b, What thing is more 
inhumane, than for man to contemne that as profane which 
the eternall hath halowed ? 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage {ibiv 
900 Of Seales and Sea-monsters, or other more unnatural! 
and monstrous inhumane shape. 1667 Milton P. XI. 
51 x Can thus Th' Image of Goa in man . .To such unsightly 
sufferings be debas’t "Under inhuman pains? 1838 D. Jer- 
rold Men of Char., f Appiejohn xvii, The human and in- 
human wonders painted thrice the size of life. 1862 \\ . > » ■ 
Story Roba di R. vii. (1864) 131 There is a great deal pi 
human nature in mankind, wherever you go, — except in Paris, 
perhaps, where Nature is rather inhuman and artificial. 

+ B. as sb. A brutal person. Obs. rare. 

1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. x. 30, I had been six and 
thirty days thus abandoned by these Inliumanes.^ 1709 
Mrs. Manley Seer. Mem. (1736) IV. X58 If your Highness 
will not rank yourself on the side of those Inhumans. 1755 
Man xvi. 5 We. .will treat all their despisers as inhumans. 

Inhumane (inhiwm^’n), a. Also 7 -aine. 
[ad. L. inhumdn-tts : see prec. In later use f. In- 
+ Humane : see note under Inhuman.] 

+ 1. = Inhuman i. Obs. 

(Here are included 17th c. metrical examples which show 
the stress on a'ne, and 18th c. prose instances with the spe** 
ling inhumane, after inhuman had become the prevalen 
spelling. But these latter may possibly have been pro- 
nounced inhn'man , and be only archaic letentions ol tlie 
17th c. spelling.) .. , , . 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie i. 11. 176 That rude law 1 
tome, And disannuld, as too too inhumane, That Lords or 
pesants should such.seruice straine. 16x7 Sir u . Mure<!/w* 
Poems xx i.76Broyls inhumainedevyd mg humane harts. X710 
Heakne Collect. III. 30 He was so inhumane to Mrs. Uuu 
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INHUMANELY. 

..whom ne married that it shorten’d her days. 1726 C A val- 
uer Mem. 111. 180 The Desolation was so great, that the 
most inhumane Heart would be moved thereat. __ 2777 
Robertson Hist. Attter. I. in. 231 He rejected with indig- 
nation the idea that any race of men was born to servitude, 
as irreligious and inhumane. 

f 2 , Uncivilized, uncultured, impolite : cf. Hu- 
mane a. 2, Inhumanity 2. Obs. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (*759) I. 125 There’s nothing so 
absurd, or vain, Or barbarous, or inhumane, But if it lay 
the least Pretence To Piety and Godliness . . Does sacred 
instantly commence. 

3 . Not humane; destitute of compassion for 
misery or suffering in men or animals. 

1822 E. Parker in Dow den Shelley II. 487 He would be- 
come as humane as he is now inhumane. 1851 Longf. in 
Life (1891) II. 2i2_ He is to serve up a ‘crimped cod’ — 
a most inhumane dish. 

Hence Inhumanely adv., fa. = INHUMANLY 
(obs.) ; b. Not humanely, without compassion for 
suffering (but not with active cruelty). 

1398 Marston Pygmal. u. 344 No lew, no Turke, would 
vse a Christian So inhumanely as this Puritan. 1684 Good- 
man l Vint. Even. Conf. hi. (1720) 317 (T.) Whatsoever 
pretends to be a divine law, and can be made appear to be 
inhumanely rigorous., is either no law of his, or at the 
least is not rightly interpreted. 

Inhumanity (inhmmce’mti). [a. F. inhu- 
manity (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. inhu- 
manitat-em , n. of quality f. inhitmdnus Inhuman.] 

I . The quality of being inhuman or inhumane ; 
want of human feeling and compassion ; brutality, 
barbarous cruelty. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 23 , 1 shall kept the ryght well . . for 
to falle in suche inhumanyte or furour. 1556 Aurelio 
Isab. (1608) Lv, What inhumanite suffers that I see the 
liffinge . and that I Iette [thee] be taken awaie to. .deathe. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. iU 313 Hardnesse, in- 
humanitie, crueltie, and all kinde of fiarbarousnesse. 167s 
Cocker Morals 55 T’ insult, or exult over Misery, Shews 
baseness mixt with inhumanity. 1783 Burns Man was 
made to mourn vii, Man’s inhumanity to Man Makes 
countless thousands mourn l 3838 J. Martin Rem., Sentt. 
.v. 134 Inhumanity to any animal, .is manifestly inconsistent 
with the great law. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggards 
Dau. I. 37 ‘And you would see a fellow creature perish’, 
cried Haggard, horrified at this inhumanity. 

■ b. With an and pi. An instance of this; an 
inhuman or cruel deed. 

1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 15 What an Inhumanity it is, to 
deprive parents of that comfort. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. 
fr. Pam ass. 332 All the inhumanities whereinto we have 
most imprudently hurryed you. 1798 W . T avlor in Monthly 
'Mag. VI. 550 Despots are not always obeyed when they 
command inhumanities. 1893 Dk. Argyll Unseen Found. 
Society vii. 217 The grosser inhumanities of the past. 

f 2 . Want of the politeness or courtesy proper to 
civilized men. (Cf. Humanity 3 a.) Obs. 

1557 F. Seager Sch. Vertne 155 in Babees Bk. 339 Thy 
felowes salute In token of loue, Lest of inhumanitie they 
shall thee reproue. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 523 It 
were inhumanitie in us, not to acknowledge a beholding- 
nesse to them. 3648 Eikon Bas. vii. (3824) 48 The rudenesse 
of- those who must make up their want of justice, with in- 
humanity, and impudence. 

Inhu manize, rare. [f. Inhuman + -ize.] 
trans. To render inhuman, to make cruel. 

1871 Standard 5 Jan., Every day brings fresh proofs of 
the inhumanising effects of war. 

+ XnllU'manlilre, adv. Obs. rare- 1 . [(■ In- 

human + -like.] =next. 

1595 Blanchardyn v, B j b, The man that so inhumainlike 
had left him in this distresse. 

Inhumanly (inhifirmanli), adv. Forms : see 
Inhuman, [f. Inhuman + -ly 2,] In an inhuman 
manner; barbarously, cruelly. 

C1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon i. 54 The false enterpryse 
of Charlemayne . . shalle this daye make me Inhumaynly 
for to deye. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (16251.32 
Having so ingratefully, nay rather inhumanely dealt with 
me. 1638 Cowley Love's Riddle v. i, I asked her who had 
used her so inhumanely : She answered, Turkish Pyrates. 
1667 Milton P. L. xt. 677 What are these.. who thus deal 
Death Inhumanly to men? x68t Loud. Gaz. No. 1878/2 
That Horrid and Inhumanly-bloody-designed Villany. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. «$•_ F. xxx. (1869) II. 15 6 Many thousand 
Christians were inhumanly massacred. 1863 Dublin Even. 
Mail 4 Dec. 4/3 To see . . the negro race inhumanly treated. 
Inhu'manuess. rare. Forms: see Inhuman. 
[f. as prec. + -ness.] = Inhumanity. 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl . 498 The inhumanenesse of those 
Sj'rian Kings. 1727 in Bailey vol. lL 189s Times 3 Jan. 
4/4 With grim inhumanness. 

Inh.Tunate (inhi/rm^t, rnhiwm^t), v. rare. 
[f. L. inhumed -, ppl. stem of inhumare to Inhume.] 
trans. To inhume, bury {lit. and Jig.). 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 25* To demonstrate, 
what too long silence once did inhumate. 1635 Heywood 
Hierarch, ix. 570 Of bodies fifty, not inhumated. xB66 

J. B. Rose tc. Ovid’s Met. 204 Inhumated were most- 

cut some were cast Unnoted upon pyres. 1871 Blackie 
Four Phases 1. 15 1 When he sees my body either burnt or 
.inhumated. _ 

Inhumation (inhif/m^'Jan)- [n. of action f. 
L. inhumare (see prec. and -ation). Cf. F. in- 
humation (i5~i6th c. in Hatz.-Uarm.) ; med.L. 
had prob. *hthumdliol] 

1 . The action or practice of burying in the ground ; 
the fact or condition of bqing buried ; interment, 
burial of the dead (in quot. 1665 of the living). 


1636 Brathwait Rout. Emp. 379 The manner of his death 
and inhumation I read not of. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hy- 
driot. i. 2 The soberest Nations have rested it two wayes, 
of simple inhumation and burning. 2665 Manley Grotius' 
Lo 7 v C. Warres 18 Death, by the Sword, was threatned 
unto Men, and to Women Inhumation, or Burial alive. 
.3760 Burn Eccl. Law (1767) I. 233 (Jod.) The place of in- 
humation was ^withou t the walls. 3853 D. Wilson Prelt, 
Ann. (1863) I. iii. 73 Simple inhumation, is the most ancient 
of all modes of disposing of the dead. 3880 Dawkins 
Early Man x. 367 Cremation, however, did not altogether 
abolish the older practice of inhumation. 

2. The burying of a thing under ground. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 65 Most plants, 
though green above-ground, maintain their original white 
below it . . Green, dheingl separable m many upon ligature 
or inhumation. 3830 Lyell Prittc. Geo l. I. 353 We must 
conclude, that the origin of a large part of the covering of 
Herculaneum was long subsequent to the first inhumation 
of the place. 

Jig. 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 442 We curse it [the revival 
ofletters],as the inhumation of European originality in works 
of genius for ever. 3824 Jas. Mill in Westm. Rev. I. 223 
The opposition party had only begun to effect a resurrection 
from that inhumation which it suffered from the aristo- 
cratical terrors engendered by the French revolution. 

+ 3. An obsolete chemical process : see quots. 

3612 Woodall Surg. Male Wks. (1653) 272 Inhumation is 
the setting of two pots (the head of the uppermost being 
very well covered and luted, with his bottome boared full 
of little pin-holes, and sure fastened to that which is under- 
neath in the ground) and burying them with earth to 
certain depth, having a circular fire made for distillatory* 
transudation per descensum. 1650 Ashmole Chym. Collect. 
22 And therefore we distill them .. But we doe it sweetly 
and with inhumation, lest the excessive Fire consume the 
sought for subtilties. 

Inhume (inhuPm),#. Also 8 euhume. [ad. 
L. inhumare (Pliny), f. in- (In- 2 ) + humus ground, 
earth. Cf. F. inhutner (1413 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. trans. To inter, bury (the dead) ; to lay in the 
grave. 

x6x6 Bullokar Eng. Exp., Inhume , to bury. <1x626 
Middleton Mayor Queenborough iv. ii, Here’s a storm 
Able to wake all of our name inhumed. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad 
xxt. 376 No hand his bones shall gather, or inhume. _ 1854 

H. Miller Sch. <$• Schm. xvi. (1857) 369 Not a vestige .. 
of their bodies occurred in the rocks or soils in which they 
had been originally inhumed. 

Jig. 3633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 11. xxxviii, A whole 
camps meat he in his gorge inhum'd. 3656 S. Holland Zara 
(1719) 45, I will spare these wretches, and inhume my 
intended Revenge, a 1845 Hood Two Swaus xviii, Sorrow 
.. in gross husks of brutes eternally inhumed. 1873 E. 
Brennan Witch of Nemi 63 While Ufe and love are close 
inhumed by death. 

b. trans f. Of the earth or tomb : To cover (the 
dead). Also fig. ? Obs. 

1623 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. iv. (1626) 77 Here ghosts 
descend, whose bodies earth inhume. 1691 Wood Ath. 
Oxon. 1 . 576 Th’ obscure recesses of this key-cold Tomb, Do 
Stokeslies ashes, and remains inhume. 3773-83 Hoole Orl. 
Fur. xr. 242 He op’d his greedy throat that might enhume 
A horse and horseman in its living tomb l 

2. To bury (a thing) in the ground ; tocov^rwith 
soil. Now rare. 

3621 G. Sandys Ovids Met. vn. (1626) 130 Those in the 
turn’d-vp furrowes he inhumes. 3764 Grmnger Sugar Cane 

I. 256 When best to dig, and when inhume the cane. 1830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. (1875) I. 1. xiv. 316 By which the Cities 
were inhumed. 

Hence Inhu’med ppl. a., buried. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 11. Iii, This their inhumed 
soules esteem’d their wealths. 38x6 G. S. Faber Orig. 
Pagan Idol. III. 351 He.. forces, by Runic incantation, the 
inhumed prophetess to utterance. 

Inhungre, obs. form of Enhunger v . 
t Inhu-rled, pa. pple. Obs. rare — L [In adv. 
II b.] Hurled or violently driven in. 

1583 Stanyhurst FEneis 1. (Arb.) 36 Would God your 
captayn with sootherne blastpuf inhurled Heere made his 
arriual. j 

Iniac (rni&k), a. Anal. [f. Ini-on + -ac. So F. 
biiaque (Littre).J — Inial. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Iniad (i'niaxl), adv. Anat . [f. Ini-on + -ad : 
see Dextrad.] In a direction towards the inion. 

3803 J. Barclay New Anat. Nomencl . 165. 3808 Walker 
in Med. Jrnl. XIX. 397 Movements, which are incoincident, 
i. e. those which take place iniad and antiniad or backward 
and forward. 

Inial (i*niat), a. Anat. [f. Ini-on + -al.] Of 
or belonging to the inion. 

1808 J. Barclay Muscular Motions ix. 473 The eye is 
turned round, so as to describe . . a cone . . whose apex is 
pointed to the inial aspect. 1834. J. H. Wishart tr. Scarpa’s 
Hernia p. xv,The aspect or position of those parts near the 
corona are coronal, .and that of those next the ittion , inial. 

Iniamb, variant of Enjamb v. t Obs. 

Inibbit, obs. form of Inhibit v . 

Iniciall, Inicion, obs. ff. Initial, Inition. 
Inidoneity (inDidtmriti). rare ~~ l . [In- 3 ; 
perh. after a med. or mod.L. *iniddnei(as.'\ Want 
of fitness ; unfitness. 

3894 Ch. Times 39 Jan. 75 Townsend was pronounced [in 
Oct. 1570] incapable of holding a Hying with cure of souls, 
inasmuch as he was not a ‘clerk' within the meaning of the 
ecclesiastical, i. e. canon, law. He ought to be deprived for 
inidoneity, and a fresh vacancy created. 

Inido*neous, a . rare — °. [In- 3; prob. after 
a med.L. *it:iddneus.J Not idoneous; unfit. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 


f X'nigist, inigbist. Obs. [ad. obs. F. 
Iniguiste , Inigiste, ad. Sp. Iniguista, f. Inigo obs. 
or arch, variant of Ignacio , Ignatius.] A follower 
of Ignatius Loyola ; a Jesuit. 

3686 tr. Bouhours' Ignatius iv. 247 The People call’d them 
Inigists from the Name of Inigo, which in Spanish signifies 
• Ignatius. 3743 tr, D'A rgens’ Chinese Lett, xii, 78 Andrew 
du VaL.who was intirely devoted to the Inighists. 

Inigma, obs. form of Enigma. 

+ Imma'ginable, a. Obs. [ad. mod.L. in- 
imaginabilis (Erasmus), f. in- (In- 3 + itnagindbilis 
Imaginable; cf. F. inimaginable (16th c., Mon- 
taigne).] Unimaginable. 

. >533 , lr - Erasmus Com. Crcde T vij b, God is as muche 
innominable as he is jnymaginable and inuisible. 1603 
Florio /)/ oniaigte it. xii. (1632) 290 They [heavenly delightsj 
must be thought to be inimaginable. 3698 Vanbrugh As sop 
i. ad Jin., What harmony there is in the words of erudition 1 
The musick of them is inimaginable. 
flnimi, ini ray, inymy, inemye, innamy, 
obs. Sc. forms of Enemy. (App. influenced by 
L. immicus. Still so pronounced in Ireland.) 

1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. xxiv. Off Inymy is takin and led 
away We weren all. Ibid, clvi, The wyJy fox, the wedowis 
Inemye. 1500-zo Dunbar Poems Ixxi. 11 Qubilk is grit 
plessour to our auld innamy. 3533 Gau Richt Vay 94 The 
deui! . . quhilk is our crwel inimi. 1563 Winjet Tour Scoir 
Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 78 Grete mercy schawin to His 
inimeis. 

tlnrmic, a. Obs. rare [ad. L .inimte-us 
unfriendly.] Adverse, harmful, inimical. 

1696 Locke Let. to Clarke 18 May in Fox Bourne Life 
(1876) II. xii. 307 To get off the remainder of my cough 
before I venture into that inimic air. 

Ini’micable, a. rare. [f. In - 3 + Amicable, 
after L. inimicus enemy, Inimical.] = Inimical. 

_ 1805 E. de Acton Nuns oj Desert I. 118 Self-interest, 
inimicable to the felicity of others. 3833 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXIV. 236 Slavery is inimicable to the procreation of 
children. 

Inimical (inrmikal), a. [ad. late L. inimical - 
is (Sidonius), f.- inimicus unfriendly, hostile, an 
enemy, f. hi- (In- 3 ) + amicus friend : see -al.] 

1 . Having the disposition or temper of an enemy ; 
unfriendly, hostile. Const, to. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, Inimical, 
having an enmity against. 1758 Richardson Corr. (1804) 
V. 189 Poor Dr. Clayton ! inimical man ! Persecutor to 
his power ! 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. ii. 324 
A princejnimical to civil and religious liberty. 1794 Gouv. 
Movws in Sparks Life Writ. (183a) II. 395 Nine-tenths 
| of the nation are inimical to the government. 1844 Ld. 
i Brougham Brit. Const, xi. (1862) x$S Their ravages are 
confined to hostile countries and inimical nations. 1847 
Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 24 Equally inimical to demo- 
cracy and tyranny. 3879 G. Macdonald SirGibbit II. iii. 
41 Ihe few goats on the mountain were for a time very 
inimical to him. 

2 . Adveise or injurious in tendency or influence; 
harmful, hurtful. Const, to. 

1643 F. Udall Sert/t. (1645) x8 The Papists .. slander the 
doctrine of salvation by faith as inimicall to good works. 
3683 Tryon Way to Health 185 (Ignorant persons] are 
diligent to procure such things as are inimical and hurtful 
to it [health]. 1783 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Titrate 3 July, 
[To] fortify me against the winter, which has been, in modern 
phrase, of late years very inimical to, Madam, Your [etc.]. 
*875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 169 Practices inimical to 
health. 1879 D. M. Wallace Australas. xi. 226 Fresh water 
is very inimical to coral. 

Hence Ini mically adv., in nn inimical or hostile 
manner ; Ini'iulcalness <=■ next. 

__ 1651 Culpepper Astro l. Judgem. Dis. (165S) 26 Accidental 
iniinicalness to Planets, is when they are in square or oppo- 
sition, &c. the one to the other. Also Immicalness must 
needs be in the Signs. 1836 Smart, Inimically. 1851 Sir 
F. Ja lg rave Norm. Eng. I. 99 Danshermen were on 
their part inimically estranged from their Roman kinsmen. 
1872 hi. Collins Pr. Clarice II. viii. 107 Josephine received 
them not inimically. 

Inimica’lity. [f. prec. + -ITY.] Unfriendli- 
ness, enmity, hostility. 

X797 J. Boucher Causes Arner. Rev. vi. 243 A charge, by 
wbicn it was hoped the Author’s inimicality to America 
might have been proved. 1887 ‘T. Girr ’ (Mrs. Boulger) 
Victims I. v. 1x6 The decided inimicality and resistance 
showing through all his hostess’s attempts at deprecation. 

+ Inimicrtial, a. Obs . rare~°. [f. as next 
+ -alL] s= Inimical. 

3656 in Blount Glossogr. 

tlnimici'tiOTlS, a. Obs. Also 7 en-. See 
also Enemicitious. [f. L. immiciiia unfriend- 
liness, enmity + -ous.J Unfriendly, hostile, ad- 
verse ; = Inimical. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evaug. T. 1. 8 The nocent 3nd 
inimicitious creatures . . first the Wolfe, secondly the Leopard. 
1660 R. Coke P caver SubJ. 100 Gvnjccocraty is inimi- 
citious to the law of Nature. 1693 E. Taylor Beltmens 
Thcos. Philos, i. t They become instantly inimjcitious and 
destructive. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. x»ti. To drive 
the gall ..from the gall-bladder, .of his Majesty’s subjects, 
with all the inimicitious passions which belong to them. 
Hence 4 Inimici’tiotisly adv., inimically- 
1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Wks., 1st A/el. Bnlth. 
Tylcken 1 Venomously, spitefully, hatefully, murthenngly 
and enimicitiously. 

tlni-micous, a. Obs. [f. L. inimlc-us un- 
friendly + -ous.] = Inimical. 

1507 [implied in IsimicouslY belowj. 1657 V . Moslem 
Conut quasi Ko.t-i DcC ix. 93 Those that pretend to be 
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inimicous to Episcopacy. 1674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. 
(ed. 2) 58 Not only averse to God, but also inimicous unto 
God. 1684 tr. Bend's Merc. Comfit, vi. 195 A confusion 
raised in the Bloud and Humours by some inimicous 
Particles contained in their mass. *7*7 . S. Switzer 
Pract. Gant. 192 It is hard to digest, and inimicous to the 
stomach. 

Hence f Inimicously adv., in an inimicous or 
inimical manner. Obs. 

1597 A. M. tr. GuiUcmeau's Fr. Chirurg. ^ 38 b/x They 
have agitated most inimicously [tntsfr. inmiciously] this 
disputatione, the one agaynst the other. 

Inimit ability (infimitabWiti). [f. next: see 
-ITY. Cf. F. inimitabiliti (Littr^).] The quality 
of being inimitable. 

<ii7Xi Norrjs (J.\ According to the various^ modes of 
inimitahility or participation. 1800 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. X, 320 Delille will question the inimitahility of Vir- 
gil, — his lyric passages. 

Inimitable (inrmitabT), a. ( sb .) [ad. L. 
inimitabilis , f. in- (In- 3) 4- imitdbilis Imitable ; 
cf. F. inimitable (i5-i6th c. in Godef. Compli)i\ 

1. Incapable of being imitated ; surpassing or 
defying imitation ; without compare ; peerless. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxfii, For the natiue and inimitable 
eloquence .. he semeth to put all other wryters of like 
matters to silence. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 922 
His stile was thought to be plaine and easie, howbeit, 
inimitable. x6gz Dryden St. Euremoitt's Ess. 122 Such is 
the Character of Sempronia, in my Judgment inimitable. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. ^33 [It is] exquisitely per- 
formed by the inimitable chemistry^ of nature. 1843 J. 
Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 86 The inimitable beauties of 
the lilies of the field. 1899 Sayce Early Israel v. 19X We 
have an inimitable portrait. 

2. Not deserving of imitation; not to be imi- 
tated. rare. 

1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 6 My mind .. is 
not a little agitated by the outrageous conduct of France 
towards the United States, and at the inimitable conduct of 
its partisans, who aid and abet their measures. 

B. as sb. An inimitable person. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8n) IV. 274 All matters be- 
twixt me and my fair inimitable. 

Hence Ini’nritableness, inimitahility. 

1660 N. Ingelo Bentivolio <5- Urania 1. (1682) 99 He prais’d 
the inimitableness of his Love, that would feed the bodies 
of his Subjects with his own. 187X Ruskin Fors Clav. 1 . 
ii.18 We . . need not now have been . . lecturing .. on the 
inimitableness of the works of Fra Angelico. 

Inimita'bly(mi*mitabli),^. [f.prec. +-ly 2 .] 
In an inimitable manner ; in a way or to a degree 
that cannot be imitated. 

1660 N. Ingelo Bentivolio <5- Urania 11. (1682) 117 It is so 
inimitably perfect. 1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. 1. 29 All-know- 
ing Architect, whose powerful Hand Inimitably fram’d the 
starry Sky. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 113 Fine, inimit- 
ably fine, is the texture of the web. 1874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Library (1892) I. iii. 102 The language is inimitably clear 
and pointed. 

Inrmitative, a. rare. [In- 3 .] = Inimitable. 

. i8 3 6 J- H. Newman Lyra Apost. (1849) 161 The inimita- 
rive speech, Which throned thee world’s queen, 
f Ini-mi tie [a. F. inimitid ], obs. f. Enmity. 

X533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 414 But ony inimite or 
mocioun of injuris. c 1570 Pride <5- Lowl. (,1841) 42 Though 
on his side were parcialitie, That proved neither of them 
such anone, As therefore beare to him intmitie. 2642 J. 
Langton in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1888) V. 48 A man 
qualified with greate inimitie and courage. 

Inimy, var. of Inimi, Obs., enemy, 
t Inindxrstrious , a. Obs. rare - \ [In- 3 .] 
The opposite of industrious ; unindustrious. 

<22632 Donne Serm. Ixxii. 728 This negligent and lazy 
man, this in-industrious man. 

In infinitum : see In Lat. prep . 

Ining: see Inning. 

t Ininye’Stiga'ble, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. 
eccl.L. ininvestigdbilis (Tertull.) : see In- 3 an d 
Investcgable.] That cannot be investigated or 
traced out. 

*604 T. W right Passions V. § 4. 203 O God of incompre- 
hensible wisdome and ininuestigable prouidence. 

Iniomous (inr^-mas), a. Jchth . [f. mod.L. 
Ini 5 mi, f. Gr. ivi-ov (see Inion) + tupo? shoulder.] 
Of or pertaining to the Iniomi, an order or sub- 
order of physosto'mous osteous fishes, having the 
scapular arch not connected with the sides of the 
cranium, but either impinging upon the nuchal 
region or else free. 

x886 Science VII. 374 a (Cent.) The characteristics and 
families of iniomous fishes. 

IuioilKrnijpn). Anat. [a. Gr. Iviov nape of the 
neck.] A ridge of the occiput ; spec, the external 
occipital protuberance. 

[1811 Hooper Med. Diet., Inion , the occiput. Blancard 
says it is the beginning of the spinal marrow’ : others say it 
is the back part of the neck.] 18x4 [see Inial]. 1866 
Huxley Preh. Rent. Caithn. 120 The superior scale of the 
occiput is full, rounded, and prominent ; the inion more 
pronounced than usual in this class of dolichocephalic 
skulls. 1878 Bartley tr. To/ in a rtfs Anthro/. 11. ii. 234. 

Inion-, dial, form of Onion. 
lnioyn(e, obs. form of Enjoin z>. 

+ Ini'qne, a. Obs. [a. OF. inique (14th c. in 
Godef.), ad. b. iniquus unjust, etc. : see Iniquity.] 
Unjust; iniquitous. 

x$ax Bradshaw's St. We rb urge 3rd Ball., Geat me suche 


grace to voyde all synnes mique. 1528 in Burnet Hist . 
Ref. II. 82 To do a thing inique or unjust. 1613 Sherley 
Trav. Persia 15 Giue peace to their inique passions. 1730 
Tull Horsc-Hoing Httsb. (1733) 256 Their rash Practice, 
and Judgment more rash and Inique. 

t Inrquitable, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + Equit- 
able, after iniquitous , iniquity , etc.] Unjust ; 
iniquitous. (See also Inequitable.) Hence + Ine- 
quitably adv., unjustly. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 401 He used to exaggerate 
the monstrous impudence of counsel that insisted so jn- 
iquitably.^ Ibid. 421 Sensible of the prodigious injustice 
and iniquitable torment, a 1734 — Exam. n. v. § 31 (1740) 
333 Whoever pretended to gainsay or resist an Act of Parlia- 
ment, although, ,it maybe as iniquitable as any Action of a 
single Person can be? 

Iniquitous (inrkwitos\ a. [f. Iniquit-y + 
-ous: cf. felicitous!] Characterized by or full of 
iniquity; grossly unjust or unrighteous ; wicked. 

X726 Swift Gulliver iv. v, These .. precedents, they pro- 
duce as authorities, .to justify the most iniquitous opinions. 
*77° Junius Lett. xli. 215 note. These iniquitous prosecu- 
tions cost. .six thousand pounds. 1820 Scott Dctnonol. vii. 
202 The Parliament of Paris had deefared the sentence il- 
legal and the judges iniquitous. 1887 Ruskin Prxtcrita 
II. i. 27^ There were many hints in tne market about its 
being iniquitous in price. 

Ini*quitously, adv. [f. prec. -f -ly 2 .] In an 
iniquitous manner ; with gross injustice ; wickedly. 

2796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks.VIII. 39 His grants 
were from the aggregate and consolidated funds of judg- 
ments iniquitously legal. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 559 
The East India Company have .. very iniquitously, em- 
broiled themselves with the country powers. 1829 Lytton 
Disowned iv, The name you have so long iniquitously 
borne. 

Invquitousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being iniquitous ; wickedness. 

1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 1. iv. 74 It needed an 
organized agitation, .to make their acknowledgment of that 
iniquitousness operative. 

Iniquity (inrkwiti). [a. OF. iniquity (Oxf. 
Psalter, 12th c.), ad. b. iniquitds , n. of quality f. 
iniquus uneven, unequal, unjust, wrong, wicked, 
f. in- (In- 3) + xqttus equal, just, fair. Cf. Equity.] 

I. The quality of being unrighteous, or (more 
often) unrighteous action or conduct ; unrighteous- 
ness, wickedness, sin ; sometimes, esp. in early use, 
Wrongful or injurious action towards another, in- 
fliction of wrong, injury; in mod. use generally 
connoting gross injustice or public wrong. 

13.. K. Alis. 132 He thenkith to yeilde him his Jniquite. 
CX375 .SV. Leg. Saints, Bcrtholomeus 206 Sa sal fiis tempil 
clengit be Of al fyhh and Iniquite. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'sT. 
82 Creon..That lord is now of Thebes the Citee Fulfild of 
Ire and of Iniquitee. 2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 12 Agabondus 
replenysshed of aUnyquyte put to dethe. .his broder. 1526 
Tin dale Luke xiii. 27 Departe from me all ye workers off 
iniquytie. 2554-9 Songs <5- Ball, (i860) 5 Hys ryghtyusnes 
ys owr, owr inequyte ys hys. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. i. 5 Till 
the wprld from his perfection fell Into all filth and foule 
iniquitie. 165* Hobbes Leviath. 11. xviii. 90 They that 
ha ve Soveraigne power, may commit Iniquity. X777 Watson 
Philip II (1793) I. x. 391- The iniquity and unrelenting 
cruelty exercised. 1827 Pollok Course ]\ v, Leagues, though 
holy termed . . made to under-prop Iniquity, and crush tne 
sacred truth. 

b. pi. Unrighteous acts or doings, sins ; wrong- 
ful acts,, injuries. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes x In satisfaccoun and 
recompence of myn Inyquytees and fawtes before don. 1526 
Tindale Hcb. viii. 12, 1 wilbe mercifuil over their iniquyties. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. xi. xi. (1848) 133 That this early 
Death may argue the Measure of his Iniquities exceeding 
great. _ a 1714 Sharp Whs. (1754) II. Serm. i. 7 When their 
iniquities are at full, he will not fail to repay vengeance 
into their bosom. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 

II. 386 Removing the oppressions and iniquities of the 
Oude government. 

+ 2. Want or violation of equity ; injustice, un- 
fairness. Obs . exc. as implied in 1 . 

1587 Harrison England 11. xviii. (1877) t. 301 In the 
measuring of ten quarters,.. they lose one through the in- 
iquitie of the bushell. 1651 Hobbes Govt, fy Soc. iii. § 29. 54 
Actions may be so diversified by circumstances, and the 
Civil! Law, that what’s done with equity at one time, is 
guilty of iniquity at another. 17^ G. White Serm. (MS.), 
This is their Due,, .and therefore *tis great Iniquity to repay 
them m any other sort. 

3. -Sir. Lazo. (See quots.) 

. *7 57 Erskine Princ. Scot. Law (ed. 2) 1. ii. § 20 A judge 
is said to commit iniquity, when he either delays justice, 
or pronounces sentence, in the exercise of his jurisdiction, 
contrary to law. x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Iniquity , 

. .a technical expression, usually applied to the decision of 
an inferior judge who has decided contrary to law ; he is 
in that case said to have committed iniquity. 

4. The name of a comic character or buffoon in 
the old morality plays, also called the Vice, repre- 
senting some particular vice, or vice in general. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. i. 82 Thus, like the formallVice, 
Iniquitie, I morallize two meanings in one word. x6x6 B. 
Jonson Devil an Ass 1. 1, Pug. And lend me but a Vice, to 
carry with me.. Fraud, Or Covetousness, or lady Vanity 
Or old Iniquity. Sat. I’ll call him hither. Enter Iniquity, 
b. As a name for the devil. 

2899 Chantb. Jrnl. II. 10/2 The evil toon the nine maidens 
danced to — the very toon that was played by Old Iniquity 
hisself. ; 

_ f 5. Unfavournbleness, unfavourable or adverse , 
influence or operation. (A Latinism.) Obs. j 


C1540 tr. Pol. V 'erg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 21 Lest., 
throwghe the iniquitie of time, forgetfullnes shoufde in that 
noinct prevayle. 2577 Harrison England n. vi. <2877) 1, 160 
The skilfull workeman dooth redeeme the iniquitie of that 
element [water]. x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 4 The 
very stones, - have yeelded long agoe to the iniquitie of time. 
a 16x9 Fotherby Atheorn. 11. vii. § 3 (1622) 263 They all 
were destroyed by the iniquitie of Fortune. 

+ Ini quoTlS, a. Ols : [f.L. intqu-us (see prec.) 
+ -OUS.] Unjust, unfair ; wicked, iniquitous. 

1654 Em mot North. Blast 2 A rabble of iniquous persons, 
not worthy the Saints to interveen. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. iii. § 12 Be not Stoically mistaken in the equality 
of sins, nor commutatively iniquous in the valuation of 
transgressions. 2711 Shaftesu. Charac. (2737) II. Ml. §3.32 
He cannot in himself be esteem'd iniquous, or unjust. 2724 
R. Welton Subst. Chr. Faith 221^ That iniquous power, 
heretofore, attainted the Lord’s Anointed. 

Inirritability (ini=ritabHIti). [In- 3.] The 
quality of not being irritable ; insusceptibility to 
excitement. 

*793 Beddoes Scurvy $x The inirritability of the muscular 
fibres of the heart. 2817 Kitchiner Cook’s Oracle (1822) 
124 We must increase the stimulus of our aliment as the 
inirritability of our system increases. 1823 De Quincf.y 
Herder Wks. XIII. 220 That worst.. of all diseases, weari- 
ness of daily life, inirritability of the nerves to the common 
stimulants which life supplies, seized upon him. 

InirritaTjle (ini ritab’l), a. [In- 3.] Not ir- 
ritable or susceptible of excitement ; devoid of irri- 
tability. 

1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) 1. 439, 1 suppose when the 
stomach becomes inirritable, that there is at the same time 
a deficiency of gastric acid. 2824 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 
345 My skin is neither hardened by labour nor inirritable by 
nature. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 434 In the 
third, .variety the whole system appears to be not so much 
rendered inirritable to stimulants, as to be suddenly ex- 
hausted of its whole stock of nervous power. 
Inirritant (ini'ritant), a. and sb. Pn- 3 .] 

a. adj. Not irritant; not producing irritation. 

b. sb. Ah inirritant substance or drug. 

2822-34 Good's Study Pled. (ed. 4) II. 458 A nutritious but 
inirritant regimen was prescribed. Ibid. IV. 231 Inirritants 
and narcotics may be had recourse to with more advantage. 

Ini’rritative, a. ? Obs . [In- 3.] Character- 
ized by absence of irritation. 

2796 A. Duncan Ann. Med. 1 . 214 Inirritative Fever — 
Imrritative debility. 

Inisle, variant of Enisle v. 

I-nipered, ME. pa. pple. of Nitheb v. . 
Initial (ini'Jal), a. and sb. Also 6 iniciall, 
iny tiall. [ad. b. initidl-is , f. initi-um beginning : 

see -al. In some early instances perb. immed. a. 
F. initial } itticial (13th c. in Godef. Compl.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to a beginning ; existing at, 
or constituting, the beginning of some action or 
process ; existing at the outset ; primary ; some- 
times = elementary, rudimentary. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. Ue W. 1531) 73 b, The iniciall feare, 
that is to say, the feare of good begynners. 1534 Whitin- 
ton Titllyes Offices 1. (1540) 4 There is . . a meane OfTyce or 
inytiall, also a perfyte OfTyce. 2665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. 
xiv. 95 Our initial age is .. capable of any impression from 
the documents of our Teachers. 2665 Evelyn Diary (1827) 
IV. 138 He is past many initial difficulties. 2789 Belsham 
Ess. 1. xii. 227 The initial paragraph of Dryden’s well- 
known poem. _*8iz Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 55 The 
square of the initial velocity. 2833 Herschel Astron. iv. 
269 The vernal equinox being the initial point of longitudes. 
2880 L. Stephen Pope ii. 58 Pope would seem to have been 
almost in the initial stage of mental disease. 

b. Math. Initial line : the line from which the 
angle is reckoned in polar co-ordinates (see Co- 
ordinate B. 2); also called the axis. 

2844 Hymers Iiit. Calc. (ed. 3) 295 6 the angle made by P 
with the initial line. < , 

c. Bot. Applied to cells from which a mass 01 

tissue is formed by successive division. , . 

2884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. ^o The Initial 
cell is not the Mother-cell of the stoma, but divides further, 
once or several times in succession. Ibid 108 This layer 0 
cells, which relatively to the cork- formation may be calJe 
the initial layer, is the epidermis itself in certain cases 0 
normal development of Dicotyledons. 2885 GooDALE//y’ • 
Bot. (1892) 105 The cells from which these primordial layers 
or masses of nascent tissues arise are known as initial cell . 

2. Standing at the beginning of a word, para- 

graph, or division of a book or writing, or of the 
alphabet : as an initial letter. _ . . 

In old manuscripts frequently, and in modern 
occasionally, the initial letters at the heads of paragraphs 


sections are made large and more or less ornamental. 

1622 S. Ward Christ is All in A 1/ (1627) 9 The A and u 
. . two Letters . . the principall, initiall, and finall °1 tne 

^ r Hist. Ref an. 2559 (R.) At the end 



initial letter are the portraits of the Kingsittingo 
delivering the patent to the Earl [etc.]. 2845 Graves A • 
Law in Encycl. Metrop. 781^1 __ The work has been usually 
cited by numbers, not by initial words. *859 Oulu 
Times Paint. 101 Vasari intimates that the initial or larg 
letter writing was a distinct occupation about J 35 °- 

B. sb. + 1. An initial stage or element of some- 
thing ; a beginning. Obs. 

<12655 Vines Lord's Stiff . ( 1677 ) 3*3 Un regenerate man 
.. having no initials of true repentance. 2669 W. blM FSOn 
Hvdrol. Chym. 81 A seminal or ideal disease, inserted inu» 
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the very initials of life. 2682 Flavel Rfetk . Grace ix. 206 
Now it feels the very initials of eternal rest in itself. 1839 
Bailey Festus ix. (1852) 122 The initial and conclusion of 
the world. 

f b. An elementary book on some subject of 
study. Obs. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Crit. Hist. 2 Which .. 
however pretended . . to be the easiest and most adapted 
Initials, yet ’tis certain they are far surpass’d by our Oxford 
Grammar. 

2 . An initial letter (see A. 2); esp. (in pi.) the 
initial letters of a person’s name and surname. 

1627 Ussher Lett. (1686) 383 There beingbut 22 of them 
[letters] .. without any difference of Initials and Finals. 
3735 E. Curll in Pope’s Lett . I. Suppl. 24 P. T. are not, 
1 dare say, 'the true Initials of your Name. x8zp Lytton 
Disowned v, Honest Folk.. don't travel svith their initials 
only. 3858 Masson Milton I. 610 It has not his full name 
appended to it, but only the initials * J. M.’ 

b. aitrib. Relating to, or carried on by means 
of, initials. 

*735 E. Curll in Pope's Lett. I. Suppl. 24 An Initial Corre- 
spondence betwixt E. C. and P. T., and betwixt A. P. and 
E. C. 

3 . Mus. Each of the prescribed notes (usually 
called absolute initials ) on which a Plain-song 
melody may begin in any given mode. 

1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 3 The choice 
of the first note [of a Plain Chaunt Melody] is not left en- 
tirely to the Composer’s discretion. He can only begin 
upon one of a series of sounds, selected from the Regular 
or Conceded Modulations of the Scale .. These sounds are 
called Absolute Initials. Their number varies in different 
Modes.. In the following Table, the letters enclosed in 
brackets denote the more unusual Initials. 

Initial (ini *Jal), v. [f. prec. B. 2.] trans. To 
mark or sign with initials ; to put one’s initials to 
or upon. Hence Initialed (-ailed) ppl. a. t Ini- 
tialing (-ailing) vbl. sb. and ppl . a. 

2864 in Webster. 1865 Daily Tel. 16 Nov. 7/6 They 
were initialled by the magistrate. 1866 Pall Mall G . 1 Dec. 
A clerk.. initialed it as evidence that the work had been 
rought home. 1883 Hall Caine Cobra. Crit. iii. 65 An 
initialed note to an article in the Edinburgh. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 4 Oct. 4 A The desirability of adopting the initial- 
ling system. 1884 Sir E. E. Kay in Law Times Rep. LI. 
315/1 The deletion was initialed in the margin with the 
initials of the persons who signed the agreement. 

Initialize (jni-Jabiz), v. rare . [f. as prec. + 

-ize.] a. intr. To use an initial or initials instead 
of the full name. b. trans. To designate by an 
initial or initials. 

2833 T. Hook Widow Marquess i, * Mrs. F.’ said Mr. 
Smith,— it was a way he had of initialising. 1837 NerL) 
Monthly Mag. L. 78 Nobody had successfully initialized, 
until L. E. L. arose. 1864 Daily Tel. 28 June, Messrs. 

B , R , and J- (I will only initialise them) are 

already off on their yearly tour. 

So ( nonee-wds .) Ini tialism, the use of initials ; 
a significative group of initial letters. Ini*tialist, 
one who signs his initials instead of his full name. 

2823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 438 The blazon; loving herd of 
dowagers, and the moTe modest herd of initialists are ac- 
quitted with equal ease. 2899 R. Thomas in N. ff (?. 9th 
Ser. III. 103/1 In my ‘ Handbook’ I give an mitiahsm of 
Mr. Watts’s, ‘ P. P. C. R.’ 

Initially (ini'Jali), adv. [f. Initial a. + -ly 2 ] 
In relation to, or in the way of, a beginning ; at the 
beginning, at the outset, at first. 

a 1628 Preston New Covt . (1634)361 That upon which all 
the promises hang initially, is nothing but beleeving. 1674 
Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 61 The Minds of Believers are 
transformed initially into the Image of God. 2847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos. (1857) Introd. 25 We shall find the difference 
to lie initially [etc.]. 1859 R. A % Proctor in Eng. Mech. 
31 Dec. 372/2 A globe supposed initially at rest. 

-f Inl-tiament. Obs. rare ~ [ad. L. initid- 

menta pi. initiation : cf. It. initiamenti * the first 
instructions in any kinde of religion, science, or 
knowledge’ (Florio, 1598).] (See quots.) 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Initiaments , the first instructions in 
any kind of Knowledge, Science, etc. 1775 Ash, / nitia • 
ment , a first principle in any art or science. 

Initiant (ini’Jiant), a. and sb. rare. Also 8 
erron . -ent. [ad. L. initidnt-em , pr. pple. of 
inilidre to begin, Initiate.] 

A. adj. Beginning, incipient. 

2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 46 Curing an 
initient Bone Spavin. Ibid. 257 The uutient or beginning 
Cataract. _ % . 

B. sb. An instrument of initiation. 

1871 R. El. us Catullus lxiii. 9 Taborine, the trump that 
hails thee, Cybele, thy initiant. 

Initiary (ini-jiari), a. rare. [f. L. imli-um 
beginning + -AKY.] Of or pertaining to a begin- 
ning ; initial ; introductory. 

1812-34 Gad's Study Med. (ed.,4) II I- =9 S This disease 
did not proceed beyond these initiary steps, 1885 Rook - 
toller e Mar. =40/1 The ‘ Prologes ’ to each hook, and the 
initiary one, * W. T. to the Reader', are alt duly inserted. 
Initiate (inl-JWt), v. [f. L. initial-, ppl. stem 
of inilidre to begin, initiate, f. imli-um beginning. 
Cf. F. initier (14th c. in Godef. Comply 

1 . trans. To begin, commence, enter upon; to 
introduce, set going, give rise to, originate, 1 start 
(a course of action, practice, etc.). . 

1604 R. Cawdkey Table Alph., Initiate , to begin, instruct, 
or enter into. i6xt Speed Hist . Gt.Ent. x. 1. § 44. 2231 
They feared (for the present) to initiate their attempt. 


a 2674 Clarendon Life (2759) III. 554 Many secret Designs 
only initiated then and not executedtill long after. 2855 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. n. ii. 277 Feelings initiated 
within the body, including appetites, pains [etc.]. 2872 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 326 This king . . initiated a trade with S. 
America. 1883 Lely Wharton's Law-Lex. (ed. 7) 224 The 
husband’s title to the curtesy is initiated at the birth of 
issue, and consummated at the death of his wife. 

b. intr. To take its beginning, commence. ? Obs. 

a 2618 Sylvester Mem. Mortality i, The Grave. .Where, 
end our Woes; our Joyes initiate, a 1682 Wharton Festiv. 
<f- Fasts Wks. (1683) 2 The Neomeniae, or Feasts of New- 
, Moons, Celebrated the First day of every Month, initiating 
with the New-Moons. 2842 Grove Corr. Phys . Forces 73 
While magnetism is thus progressive, some other force is 
acting, and therefore it does not initiate. 

2 . trans. To admit (a person) with proper intro- 
ductory rites or forms into some society or office, 
or to knowledge of or participation in some prin- 
ciples or observances, esp. of a secret or occult 
character ; hence more generally. To introduce into 
acquaintance with something, to instruct in the 
elements of any subject or practice. Const, into, 
in (f to). 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1288 Those who are ini- 
tiated and professed in this divine religion, a 2617 Bayne 
On Coloss. 1. and ii. 268 To initiate and to enter men into 
Christ, a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 40 My Lord of 
Essex . . though initiated to Armes, and honoured by the 
Genera! in the Portugal expedition .. loved him not in sin. 
cerity. 1683 Dryden Plutarch 41 Our author in his old age . . 
initiated himself in the sacred rites of Delphos. 2704 Hearne 
DucL Hist. (1714) I. Pref. 3 In Initiating young Students, 
nothing is more to be respected than Method. 1759 Johnson 
Rassetas viii. At length my father resolved to initiate me in 
commerce. 2853 Lytton My Novel vut. xiii, The . . father 
..had him frequently at his house — initiated him betimes 
into his own high-born society. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 184 He is being initiated into the mysteries of - the sophis- 
tical ritual. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. Pref., To initiate young 
people in the elements of Physical Science. 

3 . intr. a. To perform the first rite; to take the 
initiative, b. To undergo or receive initiation. 

1725 Pope Odyss. in. 564 The king himself initiates to the 
power; Scatters with quivering hand the sacred flour. And 
the stream sprinkles. 1896 Daily News 26 June 6/3 Initia- 
tion into the * Mysteries ’ was certainly a source of consola- 
tion to many of the greatest spirits of the ancient world. 
Cicero, who had initiated, said that they enabled man ‘ to 
live happily and die with a fairer hope’. 

Hence Initiating vbl. sb. = Initiation (in quot. 
all rib.) 

2750 Warburton __ Julian Wks. 2812 VIII. 59 note, He 
descended into the initiating cave. 

Initiate (ini*Ji/t), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. ini- 
tidt-us, pa. pple. of initiare to Initiate; also 
treated as pa. pple. of the latter (las short for 
initiated ).] 

A. ppl. a. — Initiated. 

1 . Admitted into some society, office, or posi- 
jtion ; instructed in some secret knowledge : see 
Initiate v. 2. 

a 2610 Healey Theophrastus (2636) To Rdr., The Athe- 
nians were ., initiate or matriculated into these orders. 
1622 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 111. xv. (1651) 135 We .. that 
are initiate Divines.. 2742 Young Nt. Th. vi. 95 Initiate in 
the secrets of the skies I 2791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 89 
With pointing finger guides the initiate youth. 2825 Cole- 
ridge Aids Ref. (184S) I. 204 The symbolic meaning was 
left to be decyphered as before, and sacred to the initiate. 

f b. iransf Pertaining to one newly initiated ; 
of or belonging to a novice or unpractised person. 

1605 Shaks. Mctcb . m. iv. 143 My strange and self-abuse 
.Is the initiate feare, that wants hard vse. 

2 . Begun, commenced, introduced : see Initiate 
v. 1. Tenant by the Curtesy initiate : see quot. 
1767, and cf. Initiate v. i (quot. 1883). 

1767 Blackstone Comm. 1 1. viii. 127 As soon . . as any child 
was born, the father began to have a permanent interest in 
the lands, .. and was called tenant by the curtesy initiate. 
2855 Milman Lai. Chr. Hi. vii. I. 467 This worship [of the 1 
Virgin] already more than initiate, contributed, .to the | 
violence with which the Nestorian controversy was agitated. , 

B. sb. 

1 . A person who has been initiated : see Initiate j 
v. 2. Hence, A beginner, a novice. 

1821 Coleridge Ess. Own Times (2850) 932 The merest 
initiate in reasoning will reply. 1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 
204 When they see a respectable initiate. losing his money. 
2839 Ibid. XIX. 453 These alchemical initiates still hold 
themselves singularly high. 2873 Hale In His Name viii. 

73 The significance of which among the initiates he well 
knew. 1893 Nation (N.. Y.) 22 Jan.. 32/3 Sulla, Antony, 
Cicero and his friend Atticus were initiates. 

t2. ? Something initiated or newly introduced: 
see Initiate v. i. Obs. 

1603 Harsnet PoP. Impost. 106 Having many new initials 
to adraunce that stood you in more stead. 

Initiated (ini-Ji^ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ED 1 .] 1 . Commenced, originated. 

26x2 Cotgr., Initie, initiated, entered into, begun in. 2629 
Sir S. D’Ewes in Coll. Life Time fas. I (1852) 77, I aug- 
mented well the initiated poem. . 2865 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 

1 There is no danger of an initiated attack on the part of 
Austria. 

2 . That has been admitted into some society, or 
to the knowledge of some occult teaching or observ- 
ances; instructed in the elements of something. 
(Often absol. in pi. sense; rarely' as sb. sing.) 


2656 [see Initiative a. 2]. 2662 Stilungfl. Orig. Sncr. 
Ii. vii. §12 All that were, .fully initiated, might fully under- 
stand them. *673 True Worsh. God 55 To be held by all 
newly Initiated Christians. 2751 Bp. Lavington Ent hits. 
Methodists^ (1754) II. 276 There shall not be an Initiator, 
nor an Initiated, of the Sons or Daughters of Israel, a 2831 
A. Kno xRent. (1844) I, 60 Certain to be understood onlybv 
the initiated. 2897 M ary Kingsley IF. A frica 532 Removal 
from home and instruction from initiated members. 
Initiating (ini'Jiritiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-1NG 2 .] That initiates : see the verb. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 177 To initiate them by Christ’s 
initiating sign. 2752 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Methodists 
(1754) II. 276 After parting with their money to the initiat- 
ing Priests. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 52 To com- 
mence, then, ^ with electricity as an initiating force. 
Initiation (iniJij^-Jan). [ad.L. initial ion-on, 
n. of action f. initiare to Initiate. Cf. F. initia- 
tion (15th c. in Godef. Comp/.).] The action of 
initiating, or fact of being initiated. 

1 . The action of beginning, entering upon, or 
* starting* something; the fact of being begun; 
beginning, commencement, origination. 

_ 2641 Brightman Predict 3 The Church of Germanie had 
its initiation or beginning in Martin Luther.. in. .1517, 2654 

H. L’E strange Chas. 1 (2655) 132 The Parliament .. had 
granted but one Subsidy since the initiation of King James 
his reign. 2842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 73 We must ever 
refer them back, to some antecedent force .. and therefore 
the word initiation cannot in strictness apply. 2859 Mill 
Liberty iii. (1865) 39 The initiation of all wise or noble 
things, comes and must come from individuals; generally at 
first from some one individual. 2863 H. Cox Instil. 1. vi. 

1 43 Concerned in the initiation of Parliamentary measures. 

2 . Formal introduction by preliminary instruction 
or initial ceremony into some position, office, or 
society, or to knowledge of or participation in 
some principles or observances; hence generally, 
Admission to the knowledge, or instruction in the 
elements, of any subject or practice. 

2583 Stu bb es A tia t. A bus. 11. (1882) 81 At the time of 
their initiation, institution, induction and admission {into a 
benefice]. 1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists § 6 In the first 
of these is required indeede a solemne initiation by baptisme. 
1659 Order in Commons, Bernard Inn in N. Q. 7th Ser. 
II. 302/2 Some young Gentlemen of this House have lately 
had disorderly Meetings which they call * Initiations \ 2780 
Johnson Lett, to Mrs. TJtrale 25 May, Bath is a good place 
for the initiation of a young lady. 2876 Mozley Umv. 
Serin, xvl. (1877) 268 A large school is a most valuable initia- 
tion into actual life. 

b. aitrib as initiation fee. 

2B90 Gross Gild Merch. I. 29 To become a gildsman . . it 
■was necessary to pay certain initiation-fees. 1897 Mary 
Kjngsley W. Africa 531^ They ^ always take a new name, 
and are supposed .by the initiation process to become new 
beings in the magic wood. 

Initiative (ini-Jiriiv), sb. [a. F. initiative 
(1567 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. as Initiative a .] 

I . That which initiates, begins, or originates; 
the first step in some process or enterprise ; hence 
the act, or action, of initiating or taking the first 
step or lend ; beginning, commencement, origina- 
tion. 

On one's own initiative , by one’s own origination. 

1793 W. Godwin Enq.Pot. Justice jv. viii. 351 A sensation 
of pam was the initiative, and put my intellectual powers into 
action. 2809-10 Coleridge Friend\ 1837) III. 218 From the 
absence of the leading thought, which, borrowing a phrase 
from the nomenclature of legislation, I may not inaptly call 
the initiative. 2818 — Method in Enc)cl. Metrop. (1847) 

7 There are many marked differences between Mathematical 
and Physical studies; but in both a previous act and con- 
ception of the Mind, or what we have called an initiative, 
is indispensably necessary, even to the mere semblance of 
Method. 2858 J. H. N ewman Hist. Sic. (1873) 1 1 1. in. iv. 324 
Theodoret’s visits to Antioch . , were not made on his own 
initiative. 2882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 505 Men who had 
folfowed the noble initiative of St. Paul, and who refused to 
receive anything from the Gentiles to whom they preached. 

b. To take the initiative (F. prendte P initia- 
tive^ 1567 in Hatz.-Darm.) : to take the lead, make 
the first step, originate some action. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 46 
He has stamina ; he can take the initiative in emergencies. 
1858 Buckle Civilis. (1873) II. viii. 570 No reform can pro- 
duce real good, unless jt is the work of public opinion, and 
unless the people themselves take the initiative. 

2 . The power, right, or function of initiating or 
originating something. Hence to possess or have 
the initiative. 

1793 W. Godwin Eng. Pol. Justice 1. vii. 53 Sensation is 
of some moment in the affair. It possesses the initiative. 
Ibid. v. xx. 544 The legislative assembly, whether it pos- 
sesses the initiative, or a power of control only, in executive 
affairs. 1802 Morn. Citron, in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1803) 
VI. 302 If. .Mr. Henry Addington is to have the initiative 
in the Docks. 2841 Branoe Diet. Sci., etc. s.v.. That 
branch of the legislature to which belongs of right the 
power to propose measures of a particular class is said to 
nave the initiative with respect to those measures. 2844 
Lever T. Burke <1857) II. 113 The initiative lay with you. 

b. spec., Pol. Sci. The right of a citizen or 
defined number of citizens, outside the Legislature, 
to originate legislation, as has been established in 
some of the Swiss Cantons since 1S69-70, and in 
Switzerland as a Federal Republic since i§ 74 ' 

2889 Adams & Cunningham Swiss Confed. vi. 80 Both 
Referendum and Initiative are institutions which have 
grown up gradually in the Cantons spreading from one to 
another. 1891 Speaker xi July 36/1 1 he Initiative, or right 
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of a body of citizens outside the Legislature to initiate pro- 
posals for the abolition, alteration, or enactment of laws. 
1898 Hazelfs Annual 6 43 (Switzerland) The principles of 
the Referendum and of the Initiative are in force. Ihe 
latter signifies the right of any 50,000 citizens to demand 
a direct popular vote on any constitutional question. 

Initiative (inrjiftiv), a. [f. L. initial ppl. 
stem of initidre to Initiate + -iveJ 

1. Characterized by initiating ; having the func- 
tion, power, or faculty of beginning or originating 
something ; of or relating to initiation, initiatory. 

3642 [implied in Initiatively]. 179S Hex. M. Williams 
Lett, France I. i. (Jod.\ The initiative term of captivity 
and death. 3808 Bentham Sc. Reform 10S Authority, in- 
quisitorial and initiative. 2849 Mitchell Battle Summer 
(1852) 118 It was initiative, as its makers hoped, to a higher 
progress. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy Greece (1898) I. 1. 5 
At the time of Rousseau’s greatness the French people were 
initiative. 

f 2. = Initiated 2 . Obs. (Perh. an error.)^ ^ 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Initiative , Initiated (inifia/tts), 
■which hath ended his Apprentiship, or is a young beginner 
in the first Principles; licensed or admitted to. 

Ini'tiatively, adv. [f. prec. adj. + -LY 2 .] In 
the way of initiation or origination. 

1642 T. Lechford Plain Dealing 5 Some may say, 
that this power of ruling is but ministerially in the officers, 
and initiatively, conclusively, and virtually in the people. 
1832 in Mem. Bp. Blomfield (1863) I. viii. 207 Parliament 
would probably be jealous of any distinct body legislating, 
even only initiatively, in Church matters. 

Initiator (inrjii^toi). [a. late L. initiator 
(Tertull.), agent-n. f. initidre to INITIATE.] One 
who or that which initiates. 

1676 Coles, Initiator , which doth initiate. 1738 War- 
burton Div. Legat. ri. iv. Wks. 1811 II. 68 The interpre- 
ters of these holy Mysteries, the Hierophants and Initiators. 
3822 T. Taylor Apuleius 276 Initiators into the mysteries. 
3847 Lewes Hist, Philos. (1853) 12 5 Regarded as the ini- 
tiator of a new epoch. 

Initiatory (ini*Ji<?tori), a. ( sb .) [f. initial -, 

ppl. stem of L. initidre to Initiate + -ory.] 

1. Such as pertains to or constitutes the beginning 
or first steps ; initial, introductory, opening, first. 

|k 26x2-25 Bp. Hall Contempt O. T. x. sit. It hath been 
the fashion of God, to exercise his champions with some 
l^Bflatory incoiwters. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 234 f 5, 
^Hbund.. the principal Defect of our English Discipline to 
in the Initiatory Part. 3823 BlacFiv. Mag. XIV. 545 
prepared for that result by the initiatory sentence. 3875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iii. 53 The initiatory stage of legal 
proceedings may well have been gone through. 

2. Pertaining or tending to initiation ; serving to 
initiate into some society, or some special know- 
ledge or study : see Initiate v. 2 , Initiation 2 . 

3632 G. Herbert Country Parson xxiii, He hath gotten 
to himself some insight in things ordinarily incident and 
controverted .. by reading some initiatory Treatises in the 
Law. 1734 A. Young Idol. Corrupt. Relig. I. 46 (T.) It 
being the initiatory rite of their religion. 3740 Warburton 
Div* Legat. vi. i. Wks. 1811 V. 291 Whicn he did by the 
initiatory Rite of water-baptism. 3833 J. H. Newman 
Arians I. Hi, (1875) 53 The Manichees represented the ini- 
tiatory discipline as founded on a fiction or hypothesis. 
1897 Marv Kingsley IF. Africa 532 The girls go into the 
wood or initiatory hut for a few months before marriage. 

33. sb. Something that serves to initiate ; an 
initiatory rite. 

. H- Addison Slate of Jews 65 Baptism is a constant 
initiatory of the Proselyte. 

Hence Xnitiatorily adv., in an initiatory manner. 

. *6S 2 Sparke Print. Devot . (1663) 348 And so sufficiently 
mitiatorily to make good that of the Psalmist, Kings shall 
bring gifts. 

Initiatress (inrjijehres). [f. Initiator + 
-ESS.] A female initiator. 

3863 M. Arnold Pop. Educ. France Introd. 23 France., 
believes the other peoples of Europe to be preparing them- 
'selves..for a like achievement, and.. she is conscious of her 
power and influence upon them as an initiatress and 
example. 

Initiatrix (inij’ii^’triks). [a. late L. initid- 
trix, fem. agent-n. f. initidre to Initiate. Cf. 
mod.F. initialrice. ] =prec. 

3850 Mazzini . Royalty Repub. 173, I .. have sacrificed 

all the joys of life., to the worship of this one idea of Italy 
the Initiatnx, of my country, one and free. 3864 Spectator 
3i_Dec. 3510 Italy, .has shrunk from assuming that officeof 
initiatnx of a new order which Mazzini holds it was her 
duty to fill, and has turned aside to material prosperity. 
Inition (ini-jen), rare. Also 5 -cion. [a. 
OF. inition , tnicion (Godef.), ad. L. type *ini- 
tion-em, n. of action f. inlre to enter.] Entrance, 
beginning, initiation. 

1463 G. Ashby Poems (E, E. T. S.) 38/817 Vicious men 
yeve no gladly inicion To gracious werke, ne goode direc. 
cion, a 3635 N a un ton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 53 The inition 
of my Lords friendship with Mountjoy\ 

Hence Initionary a., pertaining to inition or 
entrance (into a college, etc.). 

3865 Trollope Miss Mackenzie I. iv. 71 He hesitated, 
fearing whether he might be able to pass even the initionary 
gates of Islington. 

Iniune, lniunge, obs. var. Enjoin v. 

Iniure, etc. : see Injure, etc. 

Injail, Injealous: see Enjail, Enjealous. 
Inject (ind^e'kt), v. [f. L. inject ppl. stem 
of injicere to throw in or on, f. in- (In- 2 ) + jaccre 
to throw. Cf. F. inject er ( 18 th c.).] 


1. trails. To throw in. •fa. In general sense. 
Obs. rare. 

3611 Florid, Ingetiarc , to infect or cast in. 1623 Cockh- 
ram 11, To Cast in, Inject. 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 11. i. 51 As may be observed in Ice injected therein. 

b. spec. To drive or force (a fluid, etc.) into a 
passage or cavity, as by means of a syringe, or by 
some impulsive power; said esp. of the introduction 
of medicines or other preparations into the cavities 
or tissues of the body : cf. Injection i b. 

3601 Holland Pliny xxvi. xv. 267 It is of great force 
either applied outwardly or injected inwardly. 3643* 
Wilkins Math. Magic k 11. i. (1648) 153 The windc-gun, 
which is charged by the forcible compression of air, being 
injected through a Syringe. 3684-5 Hoyle Min. IFaters 
100 To guess at the ’Qualities of the Mineral Waters, as by 
injecting it into the veins of a Dog, to try whether it will 
coagulate his Blood, or make it more fluid. 3758 J. S. Le 
Drans Observ. Surg. (1771) 27, I .. injected Barley Water 
up the Nose. 3844 Dufton Deafness 91 Injecting warm 
water into the car through the Eustachian tube. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek. 1185/2 A device for injecting a supply 
of feed-water into, .a steam-boiler. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
193 Lava is then injected into the cracks. 

2 .fig. To ‘throw in’ or introduce from without 
with more or less violence or interruption, ns a 
thought or feeling into the mind, a statement into a 
discourse, etc. ; to suggest ; to inteiject. Now rare. 

3639 Saltmarsh Policy 196 Make use of the opportunity 
offered, and modestly inject the remembrance of your selfe. 
3647 Fuller Good Th. in IForse T. 73 Our Adversary injects 
. .bad motions into our hearts. 3654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 
Ep. Ded., To disturb the peace of consciences by troubling 
the persecuted, and injecting scruples into the infortunate, 
who suspect every thing. 1776 Johnson in Bosnell 36 Mar., 

I would have him to inject a little hint now and then, to 
prevent his being overlooked. 384* R. M. M'Chkyne in 
Mcttt. (1872) 405 [Satan] injecting blasphemies and polluted 
thoughts into their minds. 1865 Mozley Mirac. vi. 127 
A calculating engine injects into a lengthened series of 
regularly succeeding numbers an insulated deviation. 

3. tram/. To fill or charge (a cavity, etc., or an 
animal body) by injection. Const, with. 

1731 Monro {.title) Essay on the Art of Injecting the 
Vessels of Animals. 3753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s. v. 
Injection , Many disorders of particular parts are no way 
curable, unless the parts affected are injected with a 
proper liquor. 1803 Med. Jrttl. IX. 5$r An easy and 
successful method of injecting the auditory’ organ with 
metal, in order to exhibit its beautiful and intricate struc- 
ture. 3844-57 G. Bird Ur in. Deposits (ed. 5) 369 The 
relief . . given . . by’ injecting the bladder with warm water. 
3875 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 11. xxv. 629 It is clear that such 
rents must be injected with melted matter. 

+ 4. To throw or cast on something. Ohs. 

3599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner s Bk. Physickc 14 1/2 Iniect the 
same on hot coales, and sitt therover. 3725 Pork Odyss. 
XL 322 They’ yet surround The town with walls, and mound 
inject on mound. 

Hence Inje*cfcing vbl. sb. 

1611 Cotcr., Seringuement, a squirting; an injecting. 
3877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. i. 3 6 We are pro- 
vided with all the necessary* apparatus and arrangements .. 
for dissecting and injecting. 

Injectable (ind,^e*ktab’l), a. [f. Inject v. + 
-able.] Capable of being injected : see Inject 3 . 

3830 R. Knox Riclard's Anat. 380 Red and injectable 
capillary vessels, .are in so small proportion to the uninject- 
able substance, that [etc.]. 

Injected (ind^e'kted), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 

-ED l.J 

1. Thrown in, forced in, esp. in a fluid state. 

3743 Monro Anat . (ed. 3) 4 The Processes ..are filled 

with the injected Liquor. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 474/2 
The injected water and condensed steam-water flowed off 
into the cistern. . 3845 Darwin Foy. Nat. xiv. (1873) 3*2 
The injected axis of plutonic rock. 3897 Mary Kingsley 
IF. Africa 467 The body is cut open to find in the entrails 
some sign of the path of the injected witch. 

2. Charged with something injected (see Inject 
3 ) ; spec, in Path. Having the capillaries or small 
vessels distended with blood, bloodshot. 

3826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xxxvii. 7 Resembling 
blood-vessels as they’ are seen in injected glands. 1857 
Dunglison Med. Lex. 500 The face and other parts are 
said to be injected, when the accumulation of blood in the 
capillary vessels gives them an evident red colour. 3867 J. 
Hocg Microsc. 1, i. 6 Upon this disk the injected object is 
fastened. 3897 Allbntt's Syst. Med. III. 963 Patches 
dark, almost black, and surrounded by’ injected vessels. 

Injection (ind^e-kjan). [ad. L. inject ion-em f 
n. ot action f. injicere to Inject. Cf. F, injection 
(I 3 ~i 4 th c. in Littre).] 

1. The action of injecting ; casting or throwing 
in. t a. In general sense. Obs. rare. 

3633 Cotgr., Injection, an injection ; a casting in, or vpon. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 327, I wish also, that there be, at some 
times, an Iniection of some Oyled Substance. 3686 Goad 
Cclest. Bodies 11. xiv. 341 ’Tis a great Stone which upon 
injection mudds the Water. 

b. spec. The action of forcing a fluid, etc. into 
a passage or cavity, as by means of a syringe, or 
by some impulsive force ; esp. the introduction in 
this way of a liquid or other substance into the 
vessels or cavities of the body, either for medicinal 
purposes, or (in a dead body or portion of one) in 
order to exhibit the structure or preserve the tissues. 

1543 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeut. 2 H iij. It is also 
many tynies necessary to make iniection of the medyca- 
mentes m the bladder by the yerde. 3625 Hart Anat. Ur. 


iv. 69 After the injection of an anodine, or mitigating glister 
the painc was much eased. 3668 T. Clarek [title) Observa- 
tions on the Origin of the Injection into Veins, the Trans- 
fusion of Blood [etc.]. 3727-43 Chambers Cycl., Injection 
is also used for the operation of filling the vessels with 
coloured wax, or any other proper matter, to shew their 
figures and ramifications. 3799 Med. Jml. II. 441 The 
frequent injection of clysters is generally insisted on. i&jj 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 507^2 The most effectual method of 
condensation is by the injection of cold water into the con- 
denser. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv. (1852) 312 This rending 
and injection would, if repeated often enough.. form a chain 
of hills. 

2. Path. The fact of being charged with injected 
matter; injected or blood-shot condition. 

3806 Med. Jrttl. XV. 469 The injection of the cellular 
membrane with blood. 3886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Injection , . . In 
Pathology, the condition or state of distension of the capil- 
laries with blood. 1887 Buck's 11 atidbk. Med . Sciences IV. 
660 Massage is contra-indicated when it is found to cause 
excessive injection, and especially if there be photophobia 
and lnchrymation ; and it must not be employed in tne pre- 
sence of iritis. 

3. concr. That which is injected; spec, a liquid or 
solution injected into an animal body, for medicinal 
purposes, as an enema, or for preserving the tissues, 
or displaying the structure by colouring or inflation. 

3607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 03 Then they 
might see come forth with the said Injection little gobbets 
of bloud. 16x6 Bullokar, Iniection, a liquor which Sur- 
geons doe squirt into a deepe wound. C3720 W. Gibson 
Farriers' Dispens. x. (1 734) 247. ^ 1830 R. Knox Bedards 
Anat. 380 The red injection, which is fine and very pene- 
trating, easily passes from the arteries into the veins, through 
the intermediate capillary system. 1897 Allbuit's Syst. 
Med. III. 741 The be>t of all injections for the relief of 
tympanitic distension is the enema assafoetida. 

4. fig. The ‘throwing in’ or active in trodncfion 
of something from without, as of an idea into the 
mind, or of a statement into an argument, etc.; 
that which is so introduced, a suggestion, a hint. 
(Commonly used in 17 th c. of evil thoughts sug- 
gested by the devil.) Now rare. 

3622 T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif. ix. 125 The power of 
Satan, who by iniection of his fiery darts, so weakned the 
power wherein God had created him. 1632 Quarles Div. 
Fancies iv. xxxi, Satans Injections are. like Weeds that fall 
Into thy* Garden, darted or'c the Wall. 1644 Hunton 
V indie. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 Here I answer once for all 
to this so frequent an injection. 1698 W. Chilcot Evil 
Thoughts iv. (1851) 26 The devil .. may disturb the peace 
and tranquillity of our consciences, by his wicked injec- 
tions. 3794 Sullivan Fiew Nat. V. 201 The metaphysical 
or physical influence of spirits, suggestions . . injections of 
ideas, Bolingbroke declares he cannot comprehend. x8r5 
A. Burn Mem. (1816) III. 121 Distinguish between the in- 
jections of Satan. .and the breathings of the Spirit of God. 

5. attrib. and Comb ., as injection powder, syringe, 
theoiy ; esp. in terms relating to condensing steam- 
engines in which the steam is condensed by the in- 
jection of a jet of cold water, as injection-cock , 

- condenser , -engine, -pipe, -valve, -water. 

3752 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 436 This engine 
consists of a receiver, a steam and an *injeytjon-<:ock. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 171 The injection cock for 
allowing a small stream of water to flow into the condenser. 
3864 Webster, *Injection condenser. 1842 Francis Diet. 
Arts , ^Injection Engine. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, 

* I it j'ecti on-pipc, a pipe for injecting cold water into the 
condenser of an engine. 3890 Daily Ncivs 2 Apr. 2/6 The 
inflow of water was altogether due to the destruction of the 
injection-pipes. 1803 Med. Jml. IX. i8g Shops where in- 
jection powders * are advertized in the windows, 3881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss., * Injection-theory, the theory that a 
vein was filled first with molten mineral. 3875 Knicht 
Diet . Mech. s.v., The area of the ^injection- valve of amarine 
steam-engine is stated at one square inch for every xo-horse 
power. 2824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 68 The cistern, 
for the supply* of *injection water. 3839 R. S. # RobinsoN 
Nani. Steam Eng. 59 Over the condenser, and in commu- 
nication with the air pump is the hot well, into which the 
condensed steam, mixed with the injection water. , is pumped. 

Injector (indge'ktai). [agent-n. f. L. injiclrt 
to Inject.] 

1. A contrivance for injecting ; an- apparatus for 
injecting water into the boiler of a steam-engine. 

3744 Warrick in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 16 My Apparatus 
was, a large Trois-qnarts . .an Injector, capable of containing 
Two or Three Pints, adapted thereto. 3825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic zydThz diameter of the piston of thesmaii 
pump or injector. 1876 Routledce Discov. 12 The injector 
is applicable to stationary, locomotive, or marine engines. 

2. A person who injects. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 895 note. All authors 
that withdrawal [of morphine] is more distressing to tne 
injector than to the eater of the drug. 

Injee*r, v. Sc. var. Ingkre, Ingyre, to thrust 
in, obtrude, insinuate. 

3820 Scott Abbot xvii, This is., a stratagem from first to 
last, to injeer into your confidence some espial of his own. 
Injelly* (ind^e ji), v. rare. [In - 1 or 2 j trans. 
To set or enclose in jelly. 

3842 Tennyson Andley Court 25 A pasty* costly-made. 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, ’ Like fossils 
the rock, with golden yolks Imbedded and injellied. 

In jewel : see Enjewel. Injoie, obs. f. Enjo\. 
Injoin : see Enjoin. . 

tlnjoint, v. 1 Obs. rare — [In- 2 .] vlir " 

To unite, join. 

2604 Shaks. Oth. !. iii. 35 (1st Qo.) The Ottamhes.. Steer- 
ing with due course toward the He of Rhodes, Haue tne 
imoynted with an after Fleete Of 30 saile. 
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INJURIOUS, 


tlnjornt, v.- Obs. rare- 1 . [In- 3 .] trails. 
To nnjoint, disjoint, disjoin. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 152 The foresaid Bridge 
by a mi^htie tempest was injointed and broken. 

t Illjoi'utez', -tre, V. Obs. rare-'. [app. 
f. In -- \jcinter Jointure.] tram. To jointure (a 
wife) ; in quot._/^>. 

1654? Fuller Triana (1664) 44 Don Durjo. .contented that 
bis Daughter was injointred [ed. 1867 en-} in a true affection, 
consented unto their Marriage. 

In joy, Injoyn(e, obs. ff. Enjoy, Enjoin v. 

*f Injucu*nd, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. injii- 
cundus, f. in- (In- 3 ) + jucundus pleasant : cf. 
Jocund.] Unpleasant, disagreeable. 

1657T om lin son Renods Disp. 295 Called Acalyphe because 
it is mjucund to the tact. 1721 in Bailey. 

Hence f Injucu’ndly adv. (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
InjuCTrndity. rare. [ad. L. injii cunditas, f. 
injucitndus : see prec. and -itv.] Unpleasantness, 
disagreeableness. 

1623 Cockeram, Iniucunditie, vnpleasantnesse. 1721 in 
Bailey. 1755 in Johnson. 1822 Mrs. E. Nathan Lan- 
grecilh III. 290 Yet have we the injucundity of witnessing 
that .. their promises are but fabulosities. 1877 Patmore 
Unknown Eros 11. xiv. (1890) 98 The fardel coarse of cus- 
tomary life's Exceeding injucundity. 

Injirdicable, a. rare — ®. [In- 3 .] Not cog- 
nizable by a judge. 

xyzx^ in Bailey. 1753 in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 
Xnjudi’cial, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not judicial. 
■+ a. Acting without judgement ; injudicious. Obs . 
b. Not according to the forms of law. c. Not 
proper to or becoming a judge. 

1607 S. Collins Serm . (1608) 59 The clamours of the iniu- 
diciall multitude. 1721 Bailey, Injudicial , not according 
to judgment. 1735 Johnson, Injudicial , not according to 
form of law. 1884 L'pool Mercury 21 June 5/5 In a very 
injudicial spirit .. he instituted a comparison between Eng- 
lish and American beauty. 

Injudi/cially, adv. rare . [In- 3.] In an in- 
judicial manner; not judicially. 

1632 Star Chantb. Cases (Camden) 174, I must lay a fyne 
of 300 1 ' upon Martin for dealing soc iniudicially. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Injudicially, illegally, in a manner not ac- 
cording to Law and Judgment. 1745 Eliza Haywood Fe- 
male Sped, (1748) III. 234 The Italian red, or any of those 
injudicially called face-mending stratagems. 

Injudicious (ind^^dr/ss), a. [In- 3.] Not 
judicious. 

+ 1 . Wanting sound judgement; deficient in the 
power of judging aright. Obs . 

1649 Bp.. Hall Cases Consc. in. ix. (R.l, You see.. how 
unsafe it is . . for an unexpert and injudicious person to 
meddle with the holy oracles of the Almighty. 1634 Warren 
Unbelievers C, The heavts of the in-judicious multitude. 
1684-90 'I*. Burnet Th. Earth (J.), # A philosopher would 
either think me in jest, or very injudicious, if I took the earth 
for a body regular in itself, if compared with the rest of the 
universe, a 1694 Tillotson (J), A sharp wit may find some- 
thing in the wisest man, whereby to expose him to the con- 
tempt of injudicious people. 

2 . Not manifesting practical judgement or discre- 
tion ; showing want of judgement in action, be- 
haviour, etc. ; unwise, ill-advised, ill-judged. 

2710 Steele Toiler No. 173 * 1 Our Teachers are also as 
injudicious in what they put us to learn. 1792 Murphy 
Life Johnson in Jfs Wks. (1816) I. 47 It is painful to be 
thus obliged to vindicate a man ..against an injudicious 
biographer. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 351 Our very 
unequal and injudicious 'game laws. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, viii, Squeers said what Mrs. Squeers had said was 
injudicious. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India .1. 227 An 
injudicious departure from the practice of negociating with 
that country through India. 

Injudiciously (ind^Kdi-JasU), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY Aj In an injudicious manner; in a manner 
showing want of judgement ; unwisely. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 278 r 5 The Songs of different 
Authors injudiciously put together, x.790 Beatson Nav. <$• 
MU. Mem. I. 155 The fleets being injudiciously stationed. 
Mod. The time was injudiciously chosen for the attempt. 

Injudiciousness (md3«dijbsnes)._ [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] The quality of being injudicious ; 
want of judgement ; deficiency in practical wisdom. 

1648 Prynne Plea for Lords 36 A manifestation of their 
injudiciousnesse and folly. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 309 
They seem to have been properly paired for vanity, weak- 
ness and injudiciousness. x88o Daily Tel. 2 Dec., Stimu- 
lated in wild schemes by the injudiciousness of her friends. 
Injuir, obs. Sc. form of Injube. 
t Inju* net, a. Obs. rare . [ad. L. injunct-us , 
pa. pple. ot injungerc to Enjoin.] Enjoined. 

15x7 in rzth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. Vif. 6, cccc 
dayes of perdone of injuncte penance. 

Inju’nct, v. colloq. [f. L. injunct ppl. stem 
of injungere : after next.] trans. To prohibit or 
restrain by injunction. Hence Inju meted///, a. 

X887 Ohio St. Jml. (Columbus) x Sept., Because Foraker 
proposed to ‘injunct' the return of the rebel_ flags. x8go 
Daily News 14 Apr. 3/2 Farmers., were driving up their 
carts of hay and weighing their produce on the injuncted 
machine. 1890 in Pall Mall G. 19 Feb. 2/2 Stanley.. came 
up to me and said rather grimly, 4 1 shall have to injunct 
that little matter of yours*. 1894 IVeslm. Gas. 14 Dec. 5/3 
' A man was injuncted from calling a play * The Fatal Card . 

Injunction (indan'gkfan)^ [ad. late L. in- 
junct ion-cm, n. of action f. injuugcrc to Enjoin : 
cf. F. injunction (1348 m Hatz.-Dartn.).] 


1. The action of enjoining or authoritatively di- 
recting ; an authoritative or emphatic admonition 
or order. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 92 Theyr commaunde- 
mentes, statutes, rules, iniunccyons, or other Jawes. 1575-B5 
Abp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 238 The prince did his 
duty, and the priests theirs ; he by injunction, and they by 
execution. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. ix. 17, Ar. I am 
enioynd by oath to obserue three things. . . For. To these 
iniunctions eueryone doth sweare That comes to hazard for 
my worthlesse selfe. 1655 Boyle Occas. Refl. iv. xi. (184S) 
233 We readily obey the Injunctions of Lawyers and Phy- 
sitians, as long as we think them Prudently fram’d for our 
good. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 13 The high Injunction not to 
taste that Fruit. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. x, My wife always 
let them have a guinea each, but with strict injunctions 
never to change it. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1744 note. 
The Emphasis should be equally upon shalt and not, as both 
concur to form the negative injunction. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 153 In spite of all injunctions of secrecy, 
the news, .had spread fast. 1898 Flor. Moj^-comery T ony 
19 Forgetful of his Mother’s parting injunctions. 

2 . Law. A judicial process by which one who is 
threatening to invade or has invaded the legal or 
equitable rights of another is restrained from com- 
mencing or continuing such wrongful act, or is 
commanded to restore matters to the position in 
which they stood previously to his action. 

Injunctions were formerly obtained by writ, but now by a 
judgement or order. They were originally granted only by 
the Court of Chancery: commonly, to stay one party to an 
action from continuing that action, if there was an equitable, 
though not a legal defence thereto. By the Judicature Act 
of 1873, all divisions of the High Court received full power 
to grant injunctions. According to their purpose, injunc- 
tions are either restrictive (restraining) or mandatoiy ; as 
to their force, they are either interlocutory ( provisional , 
temporary , ad interim), or perpetual ( permanent ). (In Sc. 
Law , the equivalent of a restrictive injunction is an Inter- 
dict.) 

*533"4 Act 23 Hen. VIII , c. 21 § 17 Your highnes . . shall 
haue power, .to sende your writte of Injunction, vnderyour 
great seale, out of your sayde courte of Chauncerie. 1649 
Fuller Just Man's Fun. 16 He may with an Injunction, 
out of the Chancery stop their proceedings. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 35 r 13 She is always contriving some improve- 
ments of her jointure land, and once tried to procure an in- 
junction to hinder me from felling timber upon it for repairs. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. (1825) III. 442. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest ted. 2) II. 256 Special circumstances may arise, which 
wifi.. induce the Court of Chancery to grant an injunction 
to stay the proceedings at law. 1883 Lely Wharton's Law 
Lex. (ed. 7) 411/1 By s. 24, subs. (5), of the Judicature Act, 
1873, it is enacted that no proceeding in the High Court of 
Justice, or before the Court of Appeal, shall be restrained 
by injunction. x888 Lo. Lindley in Law Rep. 31 Ch. Div. 
369 The very first principle of injunction law is that you 
do not obtain injunctions for actionable wrongs for which 
damages are the proper remedy. 
fig. a 1619 Daniel To Sir T. Egerton (R.), Therefore 
dost thou.. by thy provident injunctions stay This never- 
ending altercation. 

t 3 . Conjunction, union. Obs. rare"- 1 . 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. ix, It can be but a sorry and 
ignoble society of life, whose inseparable injunction depends 
meerly upon flesh and bones. 

Injunctive (indstf-ijktiv), a. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. injungbt to Enjoin + -ive. Cf. K. injonctij !] 
Having the character or quality of enjoining. 

1624 [implied in InjunctivelyJ. 1664 H. More Myst. Ittiq., 
Apol. 536, I do not mean Permissive in counter-distinction 
to Injunctive, a 1833 R. Wardlaw Lect. Janies iv. (1869) 
66 It is pure in all its precepts, injunctive or prohibitive. 
Hence Injirnctively adv., by way of injunction. 
1624 Bolton Nero Actions of life (to whose description 
an historians penne is iniunctiuely tied). 

I*njurable, v. [f. Injure v. + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being injured, liable to injury. 

1862 Maurice Mor . 4- Met. Philos. IV. too That incorrup- 
tible uninjurable and unchangeable which I preferred before 
the corruptible injurable and changeable. 

+ Inju*re, sb. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 5-6 in- , 
jur, 6 -juir (-gure). [a. F. injure (1266 in Hatz.- , 
Harm.), ad. L. injuria.) By-form of Injury. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus nr. 069 (1018) O Auctor of nature, 

Is J>is an honour to J il deite, That folk vngiltyf suffren here 
Iniure. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 980 pax.. went to 
be emperoure, to plenge apone pare fader Iniure. c 1450 
Holland Howlat 921 All the fowlis. .plenyrit to Natur Of 
this intollerable injur. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxiii. 38 Be 
just and joyws and do to non ingute. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. xoi Thay ar persuadet that . .slauchtir 
and sik injures be the_ laweof God [be] forbidne. Ibid. vi. 
339 tttarg.. He remittis the iniuir done against him. 

Injure (i*nd3U4), v. [Back-formation from 
Injury sb . ; cf. rare OF. injurer (13th c. in 
Godef.). It displaced the earlier verb Injury be- 
tween 15S0 and 1640.] 

1 . trans. To do injustice or wrong to (a person); 
to wrong. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. in. i .ji, I do protest I neuer 
iniur’d thee. 1594 — Rich. III,\. iii. 56 When haue I injur'd 
thee? when done thee^ wrong ? 1609 Ii. Jonson Case is 

Altered 1. ii, 1 injure him In being thus cold- conceited of 
his faith. i6xx Bible Gal. iv. 12, 1 am as ye are, ye haue 
not injured me at all. 1693 Creech jn Drj-den's Juvenal 
xxii. (1697) 334 Exalted Socrates ! Divinely brave ! Injur’d 
He fell, and dying He forgave. 1718 Freethinker No. 59 
r 14 The Wretch, guilty of such Baseness, injures Himself, 
more than Thee. *868 Bain Ment. 4- Mor. Sc. Ethics n. 
(*875)494 Can one be injured voluntarily? It seems not, 
for what a man consents to is not injury. Nor can a person 
injure himself. 


i 2. To do outrage to (a person) in speech ; to 
speak injuriously to or of ; to insult, revile, abuse, 
slander offensively. Obs. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andreis 257 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, He was stubburne in his talk; Iniurit the elders. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 1. xxx. (1632) 105 These prisoners, .out- 
ragiously defie and injure them [their keepers]. 1653 Urqu- 
hart Rabelais 1. xxv, The Bun-sellers or Cake-bakers, .did 
injure them most outragiously, calling them, p ratling 
gablers, lickorous gluttons. 

3. To do hurt or harm to; to inflict damage or 
detriment upon ; to hurt, harm, damage ; to im- 
pair in any way. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary r. (1625) 140 That she . . can 
become therein more forcible, or lesse injured. 1600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. in. v. 9^ I would not he thy executioner, I flye thee 
for I would not miure thee. x66$ Boyle Occas. Reji. (1S48) 
370 You must not suffer your charity too much to injure your 
judgment. X667 Milton P. L. x. 1057 Least Cold Or Heat 
should injure us, his thnely care Hathunbesaught provided. 
1771 Junius Lett, lviii. 302, 1 shuld be sorry to injure the 
character of a man. .*793 Anna Seward Lett. (18 n) III.232, 

I am afraid they will injure their healths. 1859 [see In- 
jury sb. j], i860 Tyndall Glac. r. xxii. 159 He had., injured 
himself in crossing the Gemmi. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 
22 When the eyeball.. is injured bv the fist, it ts always by a 
blow aimed from beneath. absol. a *699 TeMrle (J.), 
They injure by chance in a crowd, and without a design j 
then hate always whom they have once injured. 

b. intr. (for refl.) To become injured, to receive 
injury. 

1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 1. 22 The hay being found • 
to injure more rapidly after it has been opened. • 

Hence Tnjuring vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

X651 Hobbes Govt. % Soc. iii. § 4. 38 An injury can be done 
to no man but him with whom we enter Covenant .. and 
therefore damaging and injuring are often disjoyn’d. 1877 
Furnwall hit rod. Leopold Shakspere 91 So injured friend 
forgiving meets injuring friend forgiven. 

Injured (i'nd^ujd) , ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED U] 

1. Wronged. Also, Showing a sense of wrong, 
offended. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 69 Injured KingvEta, undone 
by his subtle Daughter Medzea. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 450 
Jealousie . . the injur’d Lovers Hel). *709 Pope Ess. Crit . 
695 Erasmus, that great injur'd name, (The glory of the 
Priesthood and the shame !) . 18x4 Jane Austen Mansf. 
Park i, Mrs. Price, in her turn, was injured and angry. 
1846 G. A. Lundie Miss. Life Samoa xxx. 229 The injured 
wife of the transgressing teacher was a native. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton iv, ‘But it rains!’ said Tita to him, in an 
injured way. 

2. Hurt, damaged, impaired. 

1837 H. H.^ Wilson tr. Rig-veda III. 89 The injured 
cauldron, leaking, scatters foam. 1899 Daily Netvs 20 Dec. 
3/4 The official list of killed and injured is as follows. 
Mod. Carrying bis injured arm in a sling. The rest of the 
injured passengers are progressing favourably. 

Hence I-njnredly adv., in an injured or offended 
manner. 

x886 * L. Keith’ (Miss Johnston ^ Chilcofes III. vi. 111 
‘You’re as goading as William Prior’, said Stephen in- 
juredly. 

Injurer (rnd 3 uroj). [f. as prec. + -EiU.] One 
who injures. 

*595 Shaks. John it. i. 174 Thou monstrous Injurer of 
heauen and earth. x6xx Florio, Insultatore , an insulter, 
..a proud iniurer. c 16x3 Middleton No Wit like a 
Woman's n. iii. 293 O that my heart should feel her wrongs 
so much. And yet live ignorant of the injurer 1 1756 War- 
burton Let. to Lowth X2 Oct. (R.), The injurer of your 
father’s memory, .deserved no quarter from you. 1856 Mjss 
Yonge Daisy Chain I. xxv. [1879) 261 The injured never 
hates as much as the injurer. 

t Injjrrier . Obs. [f. Injury v . + -er 1 .] One 
who injures, an injurer. 

11598 J. Keeper tr. Ro/uet's Court. Acad. x68 Such an in- 
jurier . - is esteemed farre more honorable then is the other. 
1398 Florio, Oltraggiatore, a wronger, a misuser, an iniurier. 

Injurious (incl^u^riDs), a. [a. F. injurieux 
( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. injurios-us , f. in- 
juria Injury.] Fraught with injury ; tending to 
injure: said of actions, and persons committing 
them. 

1. Wrongful ; hurtful or prejudicial to the rights 
of another ; wilfully inflicting injury or wrong. 

X494 Fabyan Chron. VI I. 451 We se well that ye entende to 
perseuyrinyouriniuryouswithholdynge. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IV 210 b, The kyngdome. .could not by very divyne 
justice, Jonge contynew in that injurious stocke. 1335 Eden 
Decades 326 Leaste I bee tniurious to any man in a*<crybyng 
to my selfe the trauayles of other. 1634 \V. Wood New Eng. 
Prosp. (1865) 59 A wronged servant shall have right.. from 
his injurious master. 1704 Cibber Careless Husb. 1. sp. i, 
Was ever Woman’s Spirit, by an injurious Husband, broke 
like mine? *774 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civ. Law 
(1795) 83 The Injurious Party, besides a Civil, was liable to 
a Criminal prosecution. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxii. He 
holds a late royal master of mine in deep hate for some in- 
jurious treatment . . which he received at his hand. *871 
R. Ellis Catul/uslxiv. 75 Gain’d Gortyna's abode, injurious 
halls of oppression. 

2. Wilfully hurtful or offensive in language; 
contumelious, insulting ; calumnious. (Now only 
of words or speech, and passing into sense 3 .) 

C1480 Hfnrvson Test. Cres. 284 Ane blind goddes hir 
cald, that micht not see, With slander and defame in- 
jurious. 1484 Caxton Fables of eEs*p 11. xu, The Iniuryous 
moequen and scornen the world and geteth many cr.eniyes. 
ar 59* Greene IVks. (iSSs) II- 2x9 An 1 injurious Gentleman 
heere in Saragossa, who with despightfull taunts hath 
abused the Gentlewomen of Sicillie. 1607 Shaks. Ccr. m 
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lit 69 Call me their Traitor, thou iniurious Tribune. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. xviii, Tying his Hands, and giving him 
injurious Language. [1726-31 Tindal Rapin ' s Hist. Eng. 
(1743) II. xvii. 99 Speaking of Elizabeth in very injurious 
terms. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (18S3) 117 Injurious words 
had been as far as possible from his thoughts.] 

3 . Tending to hurt or damage ; hurtful, harmful, 
detrimental, deleterious. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse Pref. Aiv, This 
hathe bene to all men profitable, and injurious to no man. 
1589 Warner Alp. Rug. n. Prose Add. (1612) 331, I know 
thee vnwittingly iniurious. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 135 
The Martin is not injurious only to the Squirrel, but to both 
small and great Birds. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law List Print 
(ed. 4) II. 1300 It would be injurious to the public trade of 
England. 1879 Harlan Eyesight viii.ixo Another equally 
..injurious habit is that of reading while lying down. 

Injuriously (mdgfr'rfesli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY -.J In an injurious manner. 

a. Wrongfully, so as to wrong another. 

1561 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Serin . iii. Giija, If we sholde 
Suppose that he regarded or desyred nothing saue the build- 
yng .. we sholde iudge far a mysse and injuriously of this 
most godly and wyse man. 1571 Hanmer Citron. Irel. 
(1633) 17s He tooke away by strong hand and injuriously, 
from an holy Bishop two mannors. 1690 A. Bury in Hood's 
Life 16 Feb. (O. H. S.) III. 325 One of the fellows who., 
is injuriously, or at least too severely, expelled. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 79 [He] injuriously omitted 
his predecessor's preface. 1883 Law Rep. xi Queen’s 
Bench Div. 597 The censure had been made injuriously and 
from motives of private malice. 1884 Ld. Blackburn in 
Law Times Rep. LI 1. 1 46/1 They have injuriously, as dis- 
tinguished from damnously, affected the plaintiff's rights. 

b. Hurtfully, harmfully. 

1809-10 CoLERtDGE Friend (1S65) 131 No good man com- 
municating what he believes to be truth for the sake of 
truth. . will be found to have acted injuriously to the peace 
Or interests of society. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India II. v. ii. 
367 To affect injuriously the interests of the Company. 1882 
Med. Temp. yrnl. LI. 100 Everyone of the individuals .. 
was affected injuriously by the alcohol. 

Injurious ness (ind^ua*ri3snes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being injurious ; wrong- 
fulness ; hurtfulness, harmfulness. 

^ 3648 Eikon Bos. ix. (1824) 6r Any propensity .. either to 
injuriousnes.se or oppression. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 
Hi. vii. 185 Desperately inclined to treat his Neighbours with 
Injuriousness, Contempt and Malignity. 1845 De Quincey 
Nat . Temp. Worn. Wks. 1890 XIV. 271 The injuriousness 
to enfeebled stomachs of all fluid. 

Injury (rnd^uri), sb. [ad. L. injuria wrong, 
hurt, detriment, sb. use of fem. of injurius unjust, 
wrongful, f. in- (Ix- 3 ) + jus, jur- right. Cf. AF. 
in-, enjurie (Ph. de Thaun).] 

I. ‘Wrongful action or treatment ; violation or in- 
fringement of another’s rights; suffering or mischief 
wilfully and unjustly inflicted. With an and pi., 
A wrongful act ; a wrong inflicted or suffered. 

1382 Wycltf Col. iff. 25 He that doth iniurie [Vulg. 
injuriam \ shal resseyue that that he dide yuele. CX386 
Chaucer Melib. ? 845 Ye . . ban doon grete Iniuries and 
wronges to me and to my wyf. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 19 Ther is no Iorde that wolf venge the Iniuries don 
therto. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. 
(1876) 291 Sne was..redy a none to forgete and to forgyue 
iniuries done vnto her. x6ix Bible Transl. Pref, \ By 
[u’holesome laws].. we are bridled .. from doing of iniuries. 
3627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xlvi. 248 Injury is properly 
the willing doing of 'Injustice to him that is unwilling to re- 
ceive it. 1729 Butler Serm. Resentment Wks. 1874 II. 94 
Injury, as distinct from harm, may raise sudden anger. 3768 
Blackstone Comm . III. 2 Private wrongs.. are an infringe- 
ment or privation of the private or civil rights belonging to 
indjviduals..and are thereupon frequently termed civil in- 
juries. 3839 Keightley Hist. Eitg.ll. 91 It was associated 
in her mind with her mother’s injuries, and her own. 3883 
Wharton's Law Lex., Injury, any wrong or damage done to 
another, either in his person, rights, reputation, or property. 
+ 2 . Intentionally hurtful or offensive speech or 
words; reviling, insult, calumny; a taunt, an 
affront. Ohs. [Cf. F. injure = parole offen saute, 
outrageuse . ] 

3514 Barclay Cyt. <5- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 16 This 
scorfy scoflynge declareth openly Agaynste rurall men, 
rebuke and injury. 1603 Florio Montaigne t. xlvi. (1897) 

II. 185 He began to raile upon them with a thousand 
injuries. 0:3626 ' Bacon (J.), He fell to bitter invectives 
against the French king ; and spake all the injuries he could 
devise of Charles.^ 1659 D. Pf.ll / vtpr. Sea 107 With the same 
patience that Chirurgtons will [bear] the injuries and blows 
of mad, and frantickmen. 3710 Steele Taller No. 172 
M, I do not mean it an Injury to Women, when I say 
there is a Sort of Sex in Souls. . 

3 . Hurt or loss caused to or sustained by a person 
or thing ; harm, detriment, damage. With an and 
pi. An instance of this. 

CX430 Life St. Rath. (1884) 39 Wyth oute iniurie of hys 
godhed he ouercome hym hat .. had brought man into 
synne. 1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 Thiniurie of 
tyme consumynge all thynges. 1607 Topsell Four-/. 
Beasts- 1658)27 Some shepheards in Italy use thereof to 
make sacks, wherein they wrap themselves from the injury 
of rain. 3726 Leoni tr. Albertis Archil. I. 45/1 Those 
parts of the Wall which are near to the ground, . . by the 
alternate injuries of Dust and Wet, are very apt to moulder 
and rot. 18x6 Scott A ntiq. xxx. Having sustained a heavy 
Wow without injury, 3845 Florist's yrnl. 266 Repotting. . 
has been neglected for three or four years without apparent 
injury to the plants. 1859 Engineer VII. 282 Of the cases 
of injury from causes beyond the passengers* own control, 
all but twenty-seven were occasioned by collisions between 
trains, and mostly great numbers were injured at once. 


f b. cotter. A bodily wound or sore. Ohs. rare . 
3599 Shaks. Hen. V, lit. vi. 329 Wee thought not good to 
bruise an iniurie, till it were full ripe. 

4 . Comb., as injury -doing, wrong-doing. 

2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 29 He. .began to accuse Nature 
of Iniurie doing and offence. 

+ I*njxiry, v. Obs. Also (6 injuirie). [a. F. 
injurier (1266 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. in- 
jit rid re, f. injuria Injury. Supplanted c 1600 by 
the current Injure.] 

1. trans. To wrong; = Injure i. 

c 3484 Plttmpton Corr. (Camden) 64 One Robart Watkin- 
ham is in juried & wronged of his tennor in Arkcndcn. 3561 
Daus tr; Ballinger on Apoc. (1573) *75 Rome hath spoyled 
the whole world, and iniuried all nations, 3603 Florio 
Montaigne 616 He .. should greatly wrong himselfe and 
injurie me as much. 3651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxii. 319 If 
any particular member conceive himself injuried by the 
Body it self. 

2. To abuse with words, revile, calumniate ; = In- 
jure 2 . 

2484 Caxton Fables of sEsof 1. xvi, That he be not 
iniuryed and moequed 01 euery one. 3579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. ioix/2 We must be moregreued andjormented 
at it, then if wee our selues were reuiled and iniuried in 
most spiteful sort. 3603 Florio Montaigne 1. xlvii. (1897) 

II. 193 Where occasion brings us neere the enemje, we 
freely give our soultliers Iibertie, to .. injurie him with all 
manner of reproaches. 

3. To hurt, harm, damage ; = Injure 3 . 

3579 Fulke Con/ut. Sanders 694 Least thetrophee of our 
victorie by treading vpon,, be iniuried. 3630 Lord Banians 
83 Theyjwfll not indure to see a fly or worme or anything 
living injuryed. 

Hence *j*I*njuried ppl. a., fTnjurying vbl. sb. 
1600 J. Mjcsh in ArcJtpr. Controv. (Camden) I. 160 Vn- 
Iesse the iniuried freely forgiue. 3604 T. Wright Passions 
278 The^heynousnes ofspitefull iniurying. 

t Xnju’st, a. Obs. [a. F. in juste (14th c., 
Oresme), ad. L. injustus , f. in- (In- 3 ) + Justus 
J ust.] Not just ; opposed to justice ; = Unjust. 

c 3430 Lydg. Min. Poems , Hors , She/e, <$• G. (Percy Soc.) 
320 Injuste promociounc and parcinlite. 3493 Caxton Vitas 
Pair. tW. de W. 1495) it. 184 b/2 The wethers represente 
the Iniuste &\vycked. 3598 Spenser in Grosart Spenser's 
Wks. I. 539 Iniuste and dishonorable meanes. 3646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. hi. xi. 330 The quarrel! of Origen was 
injust and his conception erroneous. 37x3 Hearne Collect. 

III. 186 Plainly shewing how injust they had been. 

Injustice (indgzrstis). [a. F. injustice (14th 

c., Oresme), ad. L. injustilia , C injustus Injust : 
cf. Justice.] The opposite of justice; unjust 
action ; wrong ; want of equity, unfairness. "With 
an and pi., An instance of this ; an unjust act. 

3390 Gower Con/. 111 . 24 6 Special! misgovernaunce 
Through covetisc and injustice. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
\V. 3531) 78 Occasyon to condempnc his prelate of iniustyce 
& iniquite.. z6cn in Archpr. Controv. (Camden) II. 177 
The many injustices of yo r last edict. x6ix Bible Ecclus. 
xl. r2 All briberie and iniustice shall be blotted out. 1792 
Aitecd. W. Pitt II. xxix. 343 The Americans have been 
wronged. They have been driven to madness by injustice. 
1839 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) III. vii. 202 
The portrait prefixed to his * Speeches ’ does him great in- 
justice. 2879 H. Spencer Data 0/ Ethics vii. § 45. 122 The 
class-privileges which make injustices easy. 

Hence f Inju*sticer, Obs. nonee-wd., an agent or 
officer of injustice. 

a 16x8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. (1628) 27. The Iustices of 
peace in England haue oppos’d the iniusticers of wane in 
England. 

. + Inju’stifiable, it. Obs. rare. [In- 3 . Cf. 
F. injustiJiabU (Littre).] Incapable of being justi- 
fied, unjustifiable. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 217 We have no 
easie reason to doubt, when great and entire Authors shall 
introduce injusttfiable examples, a 1724 Burnet Hist. Ref. 
an. 1540 (R.) That injustifiable precedent of passing over so 
necessary a rule, of giving the partys accused an hearing. 

tlnjtrstly, adv. Obs . [f. Injust + -ly 2 .] 
In an unjust manner, unjustly. 

2502 Ord. Crysieit Men (W. de W. 3506) 11. ix. 108 To he 
iniustly the cause of the dethe of our nej'ghboure. 3633 
Hales Brevis Disquis. in Phenix (1708) 11. 340 Either., 
your Doctrine js false, or else our Lord Christ injustly 
requires Impossibilities, a 3735 Burnet Ovsn Time it. (1725) 
I.197 Letting the King see .. how injustly they had been 
misrepresented to him. 

Injyne, obs. form of Engine. 

Ink (iqk), sb. 1 Forms: 3-4 enke, (5 enk, 
henk), 3 inc, 3, 6-7 inck, 4-6 ynk(e, 4-7 inke, 
(6 incke, 6-7 yncke), 3- ink. [a. OF. enque 
(nth c. in Hatz.-Darm. ; in mod.F. encre ) late 
L. encauslum i a. Gr. i^Kavarov the pnrple ink used 
by the Greek and Roman emperors for their signa- 
tures, f. iyxaifiv to burn in (see Encaustic). The 
OF. form retained the Greek accent, while It. in- 
chiostro (Old Milanese incostro , Diez) is due to the 
Latin stressing encawstum, *encau'strum. The 
word has been adopted in Boh. as inkoust, for- 
merly inhaust ; and in Du. as inkt (older enk/)i] 

I. 1 . The coloured (usually black) fluid ordi- 
I narily employed in writing with a pen on paper, 

1 parchment, etc. (yoriling ink), or the viscous paste 
used for a similar purpose in printing ( printing or 
printer's ink). 

When the word is used without qualification, the ordinary 
black writing-fluid is commonly meant. The various kinds 


of ink are distinguished by their colour, as black, red, blue, 
gold ink, etc. ; by the purpose which they serve, as copying, 
lithographic, marking, printing {or printer’s), writing ink * 
by some special quality, as indelible, invisible, sympathetic 
ink; by the place of manufacture, as China , Indian Ink, q.v, 
C3250 Me id Maregrete txi, So bocis writen wid enke. 
a 1300 Cursor PI. 648 Es nan forsoth wit hert mai think, Ne 
writer nan mai write wit inc [ Trin. MS. enke] J>e mikel ioy, 
a 3375 yoseph Arim. 394 On vchc braunche was a word of 
Jueo maner enkes. Gold and Seluer he seis and Asur for- 
so j>e. ^ 3387-8 T. Usk Test. Love Prol. (Skcat) [. 15 Some 
.. painten with colours riche and some with vers, as with 
red inke, and some with coles and chalke. C3400 Afol, 
Loll. 91 We how not to lionor J»e gospel }ms, hat is tosey, 
be henk, or *|>e parchemyn. 1480 Caxton Descr. Scotl. 
(1520) 1/2 They wolde somtyme. .peynt them with ynke or 
with other pemture or coloure. 3568 Grafton Chron . II, 
637 Guthenbergius,. .within .xvj. ycres after did invent the 
ynke which the Printers now use. 3590 Spenser F. Q. i.i. 
22 Deformed monsters, fowle, and blackens inke. 1638 F. 
Junius Paint, 0/ Ancients 285 Such a thinne kinde of inke 
or vernish, that it jdid.. darken the .. glasing colours. 1712 
tr. Pomct's Hist. Drugs I. 142 The Indians dye Skins, and 
make Ink with them. 3727-41 Chambers Cyct. s.v., Indian, 
or Chinese ink, is an admirable composition.. it is not fluid, 
like our writing inks. Ibid., Printing ink is made of nut- 
oil, or linseed-oil, turpentine and lamp-black. 3753 Ibid. 
Suppl. s.v., Every sort of liquor with which a person may 
write so that the letters do not appear till there is some 
particular means used to give them a colour different from 
that of the paper, are called by the name of sympathetic 
Inks. 3765 Diet. Arts <5- Sc. s.v., Composition of common 
black Ink. Preparation of Red Ink from Vermilion. 1796 
Withering Brit. PL I II.743 The expressed juice of the petals 
j.s a good blue ink. 2829 Panlologia s.v. Ink, * Chemical 
Indelible Ink ’ sold for the purpose of marking linen. 1829 
Hood Fug. Aram xxi, A sluggish water, black as ink. The 
depth was so extreme. 3855 Carlyle Mi sc., Prinzenraub 
(1872) VII. 158 Battles . . fought only by ink. 1893 Selous 
Trav. S. E. Africa 151 The whole sky on one side of the 
heavens was as black as ink. 3899 Brit. Printer XII. 62 
When . .type here and there refuses to take ink. 
fig. and trans/. 3548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 48 Y* no 
person beyng embrued or spotted w* y* ynke of y * abhomin- 
able crime, shoulde escape y* peyne. 3677 Horneck Gt. 
Law Consid. iv. (1704) 198 As if, like aqua /ortis , it would 
take out the ink which sin and the devil have cast on their 
souls in a moment. 3879 J. Burroughs Locusts 4 W. Honey 
129 The lake was a pool of ink. 

b. The black inky liquid secreted by the cuttle- 
fish and allied cephalopods, and stored in a sac 
or bladder, from which it is ejected at will so as 
to cloud the water and assist the animal in its 
escape from danger. 

<33586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 61 The fish called sepia, 
which being in the net, castes a blacke inke about itselfe, 
that in the darkenesse thereof it may scape. 3589 tr. 
Pasquil s Return Cb, They are the very Spawnes of the 
fish Sarpia, .. where the streame is cleere, .. they vomit vp 
yncke to trouble the waters. 1643 ‘Smectymnuus’ Vina. 
Anno. v. 62 He deals like the fish Sepia, and casteth out a 
great deal of black inke before the eyes of the Reader, that so 
hee may escape without observation. 38x5 W. Prout in 
Thomson Ann. Philos . V. 417 (heading) On the Colouring 
Matter, or Ink, ejected by the Cuttle Fish. 1847 Carpenter 
Zool. § 880 A very singular secreting organ, which, m the 
dibranchiate Cephalopods produces^ an abundance of a 
black liquor, commonly termed its ink. 3861 Hulme tr. 
Mequin-Tandon ir. m. ii. S2 A black liquid knoivn as the 
Ink of the Cuttlefish .. The pigment ., known as Roman 
Sepia, is obtained from this black liquid. 

II. allrib. and Comb. 

2 . General combinations : a. attributive, as ink- 
drop, -line, -stain ; b. objective, as ink-carrying, 
-distributing, - dropping , -wasting adjs., ink-maker ; 
C. instrumental, as ink-blurred, -spotted, -stained, 

written adjs.; d. similative, as ink-black, -coloured, 
adjs. ; also ink-like adj. 

3599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iii. 183 What Academics 
starued Satyrist . . with *inke-black fist, W’ould tosse each 
muck-heap, for some outcast scraps? 3897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 298 Looking blankly at a lake of tnk-Wacx 
slime. 3875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1188/1 The endwise motion 
of the '’‘ink-distributing rollers, a 3847 Eliza Cook Room of 
Household ii, The *ink-drop may fall, a 3649 Drumm, of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 16/1 To deadly cypress, ana 
*ink-dropping firrs ; Your palms and mirtles change, xooj 
Sylvester Du Barias 11. iii. m. Law 552 With "lnk-hke 
Rheum the dull Mists’ drouzy vapours Quench their home 
Fires. 2733 W. Halfpenny Perspective ’ 24 Then draw 
the *Ink Lines . . which represents the Top of the Wall- 
1598 Florio, Inchiostraro, .. an *inke-maker. 17x4 * 

deville Fab. Bees (1733) I. 333 The ink-makers .. would -• 
offer to choak me with astringents, or drown me in the 
black liquor. 1805 Mod. London 443 I nkmakers, stationers, 
papermakers. 3819 Panto login s.v.^ Ink, Lemon-juice, ana 
the juice of sorrel will also remove *ink-stains. 1857 Eadie 
J. Kitto xii. (1861) 418 An *inkstained recluse. 3581 : Sidney 
Apol. Poeti-ie (Arb.) 71 All, that haue had the euill Iucke to 
reade this *incke-wasting toy of mine. . , 

3. In the names of vessels or receptacles for noia- 
ing writing or printing ink, as ink-bottle, -box, -can, 
-case, - cup , - disk , - glass , -holder, - reservoir , -tin. 
Also Ink-horn, -pot, -stand, -standisii. 

3583 Hollyband Cantpo di Fior 333 Hoe boye, rea ^,* 
me that *inke>botteII. 37x3 Budgell Sped. No. 77 r 9 ** 
writes a Letter, and flings the Sand into the Ink-bottle, 
writes a second, and mistakes the Superscription. 75 
A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr. 227 He dipped a large pen 
into his inkbottle. 1640 Howell Dodonas Gr. (xu4 ; v 55 
The secretary povr’d the "Ink-box all over the V ri tings. . 5 

Illustr. Exhib. 489 The ductor-roller forms one side 01 an. 
ink-box, from which, as it revolves, it withdraws a port* 
ink. 3663 Boyle Hist. Colours 11. Exp. ix, I have found pens 
blacked, .when I had a while carried them about me in astl\er 
*ink-case. x88 S Stevenson Pr. Otto il xm. 223 Give me 
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the *ink-dish. 1680 V. Alsop Misclt. Imfosit. 103 If the late, 
change of Ink horns, into ‘Ink glasses, had but .taught us 
how frail and brittle we all are. 1806-7 J. Reresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vni. xxiv, Emptying the ink- 
glass {by mistake for the sand-glass) on a paper which you 
have just written out fairly. 1703 T. N. City f C. Pur- 
chaser 104, I saw him Sodderon bottoms to Leaden-stands, 
or * Ink-holders. 1855 Carlyle Prittztnraub 100 Standing 
in Luther’s room, with Luther's poor old oaken table, oaken 
inkholder, still there. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1187/2 
The *ink- reservoir of a printing-press from which the ink is 
taken by an ink-roller. 1876 Pkeece & Sivewright 
Telegraphy 73 The ink-reservoir should never be too full, 
otherwise the apparatus is apt to become clogged with ink. 
4 . Special combinations : ink-bag, the bladder- 
shaped sac in the cuttle-fish and related animals 
containing the 1 ink * : see 1 b above ; * ink-ball, 
(a) = Ball 13 : see quot. 1SS4 ; (&) a kind of 
oak-gall employed in the manufacture of ink; 
ink-bench, the inking-table of a printing machine 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875) » ink-block, in print- 
ing, a block or table on which the ink is 
spread, to be taken up by the rollers or ink-balls ; 
ink-bray er — Brayer 2 ; ink-cap — ink- mush- 
room ; ink-cylinder, an inking cylinder or roller 
in a printing machine ; 'j- ink -dabbler, a scribbler; 
f ink-divine (see quot.) ; ink-duct, (h) the duct 
of a cephalopod’s ink-bag ; {b) == ink- trough ; ink- 
eraser, a piece of prepared caoutchouc, or similar 
substance, used to erase writing in ink or blots; ink- 
fish, a cuttle-fish or squid; ink-fountain ^ ink- 
trough \ ink-gland — ink-lag ; ink-knife, a blade 
for controlling the flow of ink from an ink-foun- 
tain, or for pressing down the ink ; *f* ink-man, 
the employee in a printing-office who prepares the 
ink for use ; ink-mushroom, a mushroom of the 
genus Coprinus ; ink-nut = Myrobalan ; ink- 
pad, an inking-pad; ink-pencil, a pencil filled 
with a composition possessing some of the qualities 
of ink ; ink-plant, the European shrub Coriaria 
myrtifolia , or New Zealand species C. thymifolia\ 
ink-powder, the powdered ingredients of ink; 
ink-printing, the process of making photographic 
prints in common ink; ink-roller, an inking- 
roller; ink -root, the root of the American sea- 
lavender or marsh-rosertiary ( Statice Limonium ) ; 
ink -sac ■= ink-bag ; ink-saucer, a dark mark (be- 
neath the eye) ; ink-slab, the slate or stone slab 
of an ink-table ; ink-slice, a broad knife or paddle 
used for handling printer’s ink ; ink-slinger (orig. 
Cf.S.), a contemptuous appellation for a profes- 
sional writer, esp. a reckless writer in the newspaper 
press; so ink-slinging; ink-spot, (<z) a stain 
of ink ; (£) a dark spot on the skin ; ink-stone, 
(a) native copperas or iron-sulphate, used in mak- 
ing ink, ( b ) a slab of stone or slate on which Indian 
ink is prepared for use by rubbing ; ink-surface, 
a surface serving as an ink-table ; ink-table, in 
a printing-press, the table or slab on which the ink 
is distributed by the roller; ink-tippler ( nonce - 
wd.), one who is constantly using ink, a writer; 
ink-trough, the reservoir containing the ink in a 
printing machine; ink-value, the equivalent in 
a black-and-white print of a colour in a painting ; 
ink-well (see qnots.) ; ink-wood, the tree Hype - 
late pania licit a, found in S. Florida and the \V. 
Indies ; ink-writer, a telegraph instrument which 
records messages in ink. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. A ant. I. 536 The ‘ink-bag probably 
attains its largest proportional size in the genus Sepiola. 
1873 Dawson Earth ff Matt ix. 224 The Belemnitc_ . . had 
ink-bags provided with that wonderfully divided pigment, 
inimitable by art. 1884 Southward PracL Print . (ed. a) 
385 The Printer’s ‘Ink Ball, which is now very' seldom used, 
consists of a semi-globular pad, coatedwith composition. 
1888 Century Mag. XXXVI. 765 The juice of poke-berries, 
compounded with vinegar, or the distillation of a vegetable 
product known as 'ink balls', usurped the place of ink. 
2688 R. Holme Armoury u. iii. 56 Brayer, is a round wooden 
Rubber . . used in the *Inke-bIock to Bray and Rub Inke. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Printing , One of these [balls] 
the pressman takes in each hand, and applying them on the 
ink-block, to charge them with ink, he [etc.j.^ 1790 Nichol- 
son Specif. Patent , O is a cylinder faced with leather and 
lying across an ink-block, 1841 Savage Diet. Printing 
s.v. Ink Block, The introduction of rollers has superseded 
the use of the ink block, for which has been substituted an 
inking apparatus. 1887 Atner. Naturalist XXL 553 ♦Ink- 
cap (species of Coprinus). 1894 Brit. PrinterVll. 346 Most 
rollers in the better machines are driven by the friction of the 
♦ink cylinder. 1598 B. Jonsok Ev. Man in Hum. v. i, 
These paper-pedlars ! these ♦ink-dabblers ! 1604 S. Hieron 
Wks. I. 533 It is no matter, though the papists continue, to 
call vs in scome *inke-diuines, because of our close adhering 
to the holy text. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat . 1 . 530/x Delicate 
fasciculi .. intercept the termination of the "ink-duct. 
1883 W. Blades in Printers' Reg. 125/2 The ink-duct at the 
end, with its roller supplying a small but regular quantity 
of ink at each revolution. x88x Daily News 1 Mar. 5/1 
However long you may boil the tender parts of camel, the 
plat .. is no better than so much "ink-eraser. 1693 Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 855 The Sleave or * Ink-fish, Lolli^o. 175* 
Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 07 The Ink-fish, or Cuttle-fish 
. . when in danger of being taken, it emits a black liquor 
like ink out of it's mouth. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1798/2 


The ‘ink-fountain and ink-distributing apparatus. 1851-6 
Woodward MoUtisea 63 *Jnk-gland always present. 1598 
Florid, lnckiostra.ro , an ‘inke -man, an inke-maker. 1619 
Purchas Microcosmus Iv. 522 The Printer seemes to muster 
a great many vnder him ; the Founder, Grauer, Cutter, 
Inke-man, Paper-man, Corrector, Compositor, Presse-men. 
and others. 1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2534/4 Holman’s London 
♦Ink-Powder,., being the best Ingredients for making the 
strongest and best black Writing Ink. 1819 Pantologia s.v. 
Ink i Ink powder, .is nothing else than the substances em- 
ployed. in the composition of common ink, pounded and 
pulverised. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 307 It . . 
remains for a short period in contact with the surface of the 
♦ink-roller, .thereby receiving a portion of ink upon its sur- 
face. 2890 W. J. Gordon foundry 181 A series of distri- 
buting ink-rollers. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 
I. 3 He had great black eyes, with ‘ink-saucers under 
them. 1884 Southward Pract. Prini. (ed. 2) 384 Where 
very large quantities of ink are required to be spread out 
on the table, an ‘ink slice is sometimes used. 1887 W. 
Douglas Duelling Days in the Army 132 Every one on the 
Paris press seems ready, .to fight any other ‘ink-slinger on 
the slightest provocation.^ 1896 Academy 7 Nov. 347/2 
Only great critics, or impertinent ink slingers, would attempt 
to appraise their value. 1894 Daily News 2 May 6/3 High- 
bred women who were not given to what modern Americans 
call ‘ ‘ink-slinging \ 1896 Spectator 7 Nov. 619 There is. .no 
picturesque ink-slinging, as the happy American phrase 
goes, 2839 Mag. Dom. Econ. IV. 214 ‘Ink-spots and other 
stains on silk. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 223 If a 
general erythema fin •small-pox] be . . accompanied by 
isolated ink spots it will certainly be fatal. 2825 J. Nichol- 
son OPerat. Mechanic 307 The reciprocating motion of the 
carriage causes the ‘ink-table .. to receive ink upon its 
surface from the elastic roller. 2884 Southward Pract . 
Print . (ed. 2) 467 As an ink-table for colour work there is 
nothing equal to # white marble. 2892 Ibid. (ed. 4) 12 In 
‘ machines', .the ink table always adjoins the type bed, and 
the rollers are passed over it and on to the type mechanic- 
ally. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascia. 220 Do I look like an old 
rat that has spent its daysin gnawing the classics?. .Am 
I an ‘ink tippler? a college sizar? 1818 E.Cowper in Savage 
Diet. Print. (1842) s.v. Inking Apparatus, The ‘ink trough 
is fixed at one edge of the table. 2890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 181 An ink-trough from which the roller, .is lifted 
at every revolution. 2894 Athenaeum 22 Dec. 867/r The 
rendering of what are called the ‘ink values of Mr. Beards- 
ley’s designs, .must have been a matter of frequent difficulty. 
1 87s Knight Diet. Mech. 1188/2 * Ink-well, an ink-cup 
adapted to occupy a hole in a desk. 1876 Preece & Sive- 
wright Telegraphy 71 While it [the inking disc} just dips 
into the ink-well it also gently presses against the paper. 
Ibid. 1 16 Wheatstone's system of automatic telegraphy is 
that which is used in England . . the messages are recorded 
on an exceedingly delicate form of direct ‘ink-writer. 2888 
T. Gray in Encyd- Brit. XXIII. 119/2 The form of instru- 
ment almost universally used in Europe makes the record in 
ink, and hence is sometimes called the ‘ink-writer’. 

Ink, sb.% Also 6 ynck, 6-7 inke. [Origin 
unknown.] 

f 1 . orig. An iron cross set in the lower face of 
the upper millstone, (ind serving to poise it on the 
spindle which turns it ; a mill-rind. As a charge 
in Her. = Fer-de-iioline ; see also Ink-molyne. 

1572 Bossewell Amtorie 111.20 b, The office of an Ynck 
Molync, and to what purpose it serueth betwene the Myll 
stones, is, I thinke, knowne to moste men, but to Myllers 
especially, who in takinge theire tolle, forget oftentimes the 
Rule taught them by their myll ynck. 2620 Guillim 
Heraldry II. vii. (x6xx) 70 Perhaps because it resembleth 
the Inke of a Mill which is evermore Pierced. 2688 R. 
Holme Armoury ill. 34 ifi The Inke or Rinde of a Mill. 
Millers term it in English a Brandret or Mill Rinde. 
2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Fer de Moulin, The iron-ink, 
or ink of a mill, which sustains the moving mill-stone. 

2 . In current use : see quot. 

2875 Knight Did. Mech. 10x9/2. Step or Ink, the socket 
which holds the toe of a vertical shaft or spindle. 

Ink, sb. 3 : see Inke. 

Ink (ii)k), v. Also 6 enk. [f. Ink j 3 . 1 ] 

1 . traits. To mark, stain, or smear with or as 
with ink. 

1562 Pilkington Expos. Abdyas Pref. Aavijb, Enking 
their hands in bloude. 27x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Lady Rich 26 Mar., You may .. send letters of passion, 
friendship . .or even of news, without ever inking your fingers. 
2755 Johnson, To Ink, to black or daub with ink : as, his 
face is all over inked. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, viii, There 
were a couple of long, old, rickety desks, cut and notched, 
and inked, and damagcdjn every possible way. 2865 Mrs. 
Whitney Gayworthys iii. (1879) 30 Grasping the pen close 
down toward the nib and inking himself profusely. ' 

"b. To cover (types, etc.) with ink in order to 
print from them. 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl. _s.y. Printing, The plate 
sufficiently inked, they first wipe it coarsely over with afoul 
rag. 28x9 Pantclogia s.v. Printing , The cylinder A returns 
empty, and the cylinder B inked. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 
18/2 One [man] to ink the types. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 190 He seized the semi-liquid glue and with it 
inked a forme. 

2 . With adverbs, as ink in (or over), to go over 
or trace in ink (lines previously drawn in pencil) ; 
ink out , to obliterate with ink; ink up, to cover 
completely with ink. 

1845 Athenaeum _x8 Jan. 71 The impression is inked up 
with rollers and printed from in the usual manner of surface- 
printing. 2881 Bibliographer Dec. 8/1 The separate 1525 
device . . with the objectionable motto inked out. 2884 
Southward Pract - Print, fed. 2) 398 If the roller has been 
inked up, it must be carefully scraped with a blunt knife be- 
fore being used again. ^1886 N. Zealand Herald 2S May 
3/7 Finished drawings, inked in and elaborately coloured. 
2892 Ld. Rosebery in Daily News 16 Mar. 3/2 The equity 
of the case will be met if Mr. Campbell retires with the 
scrutineers and inks over his pencil. 


Hence Inked (irjkt), ppl. a. 

2790 Nicholson Specif. Patent, This motion causes the 
cylinder B to revolve continually, 3nd consequently to 
render its inked surface very uniform, by the action of its 
distributing rollers. 2851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. v, (1876) 
316 With inked ruffles, and claret stains on his tarnished 
lace coat. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 216 The hardened 
gelatin is bitten away on each side of the inked lines. 
X'nk-'be’-xry. A name given, fiom their colour 
or juice, to varions berries, and to the shrubs that 
produce them. a. A small shrub of the holly 
family {Pnnos glaber or Ilex glabra ), a native of 
the Atlantic coast of N. America, b. The West 
Indian indigo-berry {Randia aculealci). c. The 
plant Mollincdia (or Kibara ) macro phylla, called 
Attslralian or Queensland inkberry. d. Ink- 
berry weed, the poke* weed {Phytolacca decandra), 
a native of the Atlantic coast of N. America and 
North Africa, the Azores and China ; called also, 
from its purplish- red juice, Red ink plant. 

C2850 Nat. Encych I. 959 Prinos glaber is a low hand- 
some shrub, with white flowers and a black fruit ; hence it 
is called, in Jersey, ink-berries. 2880 Libr. Univ. Know l, 
VIII. 26 Inkberry, Ilex glabra, a shrub belonging to the 
holly family. 

f Inie. Ohs. rare. Also ink. [Derivation un- 
known.] (See quot.) 

16x5 Latham Falconry (1633) 23 Adding unto the inke of 
a dove as much cleane washt flannell in quantitie, as may 
make her a reasonable casting. Ibid. Explan. Words, Inke, 
whether it be of Partridge, fowle, doues, or any other prey, 
is the necke from the head to the body. [Hence in later 
writers and diets. ; in some, as in Phillips 1706, spelt ink.] 

I liken (i’qken), a. Now rare. [f. Ink sb. 1 + 
-en 4.] Of ink ; written with ink. f Inkcn di- 
vinity (see quot. 1698). 

1600 O. E. (? M. Sutcliffe) Rcpl. Libel it. i. 5 Others 
call them Inken diuinity, and account them no better then 
Matter of strife. 1698 Christ Exalted Ded. A ij b, A 
debauched Crew of this Age, . . that call the Scriptures an . 
Inken Divinity. 1893 National Observer 17 June 120/2 
The inken curse was laid upon him ; . . he was never happy 
without a pen and something to write upon. 

Inkennel, variant of Enkennel v., Obs. 

+ X/nker, pron. Obs. Forms: 1 incer, yncer, 
incyr, 3 inker, incker(e, unker, Or///.3unnkerr. 
[OE. incer of you two, (1) gen. dual of the second 
pers. pron. Thou: see Inc : — Goth, igqara, ON. 
ykkar ; (2) declinable possessive pronoun = Goth. 
igqar, ON. ykkarr. On the ME. ytinnktrr , tinker 
see Inc.] 

1 . As genitive dual : Of you two. Either inker, 
either of you two ; inker ba}re , of you both. 

c 1050 Martyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 148 Yncer tester 
ofslyhS oSerne. .and yncer wifbeoS on anum drexe wudewan. 
c 2200 Ormin 6183 All fatt ^ho 3eome)>b wipf skill, To 
^unnkerr baj?re gode. c 2205 Lay. 32170 Pat unker aider 
oder Luuie swa his broder. C1230 Halt Meid. 31 Swa f>at 
inker eider heasci wt <5 oder. c 1300 Havelok 1882 Roberd l 
wiilam ! hware ar ye? Gripeth e}>er unker a god tre. 

2 . as possess, pron. Belonging to you two, your. 

<7975 Kushzu. Gosp. Matt. tx. 29 /Efter geleafan incrum 

geweorde inc [riooo Ags. Gosp., /Eftyr incrum Keleafan ; 
c 1160 Hatton Gosf.^ /Efter yncre geleafen]. c 1000 /Elfric 
Exod. x. 17 Bidda[> mceme God, JkeI he adrife |>isnc deab 
fram me. c 2205 Lay. 5102 Incker moder inc hated. Ibid. 
5623 Ich inckere freond wurde. 

Inker (rgkar), sb. [f. Ink v. + -eu k] One who 
or that which inks. 

1 . A telegraph-instrument which records the mes- 
sage in ink. 

_ 1882 Daily Nezvs 27 Jan. 2/1 Needle telegraphs, Morse 
inkers, sounders, and type printers. 2899 Ibid. 30 Mar. 5/5 
An ordinary Morse inker, or tape-machine. 

2 . Printing. An inking-roller. 

2884 Southward Pract. Print, (ed. 2) 469 Next set in their 
places the wavers and the inkers. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 203 The Marinoni web. .with the inkers at the top 
and bottom.^ 2898 Brit . Printer XI. 281 Three or four 
inkers, .for distribution on table. 

3 . A mechanical drawing-pen. 

I’lik-horn. Forms: see Ink rd.i [f. Ink sbX 
+ Horn sb. 12; cf. obs, Du. inkt-horn, enkt-horen 
(Kilian).] 

1 . A small portable vessel (originally made of 
a horn) for holding writing-ink: now seldom used. 

*f* To smell of the ink -horn, to be pedantic ; term 
of inkhorn ^ ink-horn term 2 b. 

1382^ Wyclif Ezek. lx. ix The man that .. hndde an enk- 
horn in his rigge. £1440 Promp. Pari’. 262/1 Inkehorne, 
attramentariunt. 2463 Mann. Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 
229 Item, payd . . for a pener and a ynkorne, iij. d. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 77 On his gurdel a penner and an ynk-hom. 
c 2570 Pride fr Lo-.vl. (1841) 30 Ne had they teun of ink- 
home ne of penne But plaine in^ speache. 2587^ Golding 
De Momay xxvi. 396 Proclamations set foorth in Mich a 
stile,.. smelling too much of the Inkehorne. 2687 T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 75 Children don t use to 
come into the world with their ink-honw and pocket-books 
about them. *733 Lady B — z in Swifts Lett. (*766) II. 

191 Two days ago I washed the mould out of my inkhomi 
put fresh ink into it. CX85 o Arab. Lis. (Rtldg.) 253 He 
drew from a little writing-case, .some paper, a cut cane, and 
an ink-horn. 1879 Maclear Celts vni. 133 Lnerary appa- 
ratus, such as waxed tablets, styles, pens, and ink boms. 

2. at l rib. a. fink-horn fish, the ink-fish or 
cuttle-fish; fink-horn mate, varlet contempt- 
uous appellations for a scribbler. 
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INKNOT. 


INKHORNISM. 

1598 Eputario H j b, To dresse an *Inke home fish, in 
La tine Lolligo. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 342 The 
Cal am ary .. Some call him the Ink-horn-fish. 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. VI, m. i. 99 Ere that we will suffer such a Prince . . 
To be disgraced by an *Inke-home Mate, Wee.. all will 
fight. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 2 A ’ aces Men, Your sour 
parochial or state-gatherers,— those ‘ink-horn varlets, who 
carry their want of welcome in their faces ! 

b. ink-horn term, a term of the literary lan- 
guage, a learned or bookish, word ; so also ink - 
horn desire , language, word . arch. 

1543 Bale Vet a Course sqb, Soche are your Ynkehome 
termes. 1580 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ir. xii[ij. (Arb.) 150 
Ineuocable, irradiation, depopulation and such like,, .which 
. . were long time despised for inkehome termes. *5®9 
Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 51 Wherefore thoughe he had done 
it of an ink horne desire to be eloquent. 1623 Lisle EElfric 
on O. 4- N. Test. Pref. (163S) 16 Faine to stufie the text with 
such fustian, such inkehorne termes, as may seem to favour 
their parts. 1784 Hutton Bran New Wark 6 Inkhom 
words, to be honest, we knaw lile abaut. 1871 Lowell Study 
IV. (1886I 330 As if it were a spoken, and not merely an 
ink-horn language. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. II. ii. 235 
Inkhom words of Latin origin. 

■f Inkboruism. Obs. rare. ff. prec. + -ISM.] 
A learned or pedantic word or expression ; an ink- 
hom term or phrase. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. viii. 32 Singing his love .. In 
mightiest ink-homismeshe can thither wrest. _ x6ix Cotgr., 
Supergurgiter, to overflow (an Inkhornisme in Rabelais). 
So f Imkhornist, one who uses ink-horn terms ; 
a pedant. Obs . • 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 181. I have seldome 
read a more garish and pibald stile in any scribling Ink- 
homist. 

tl-jiMiornize, v. Obs . rare. [f. as prec. + -ize] 
intr. To use pedantic words. (Also, to inkhornize 
it.) irans. To treat to, or assail with, ink-hom 
terms. Hence + Imkhornizing ppl. a.; also 
*t* I'nkhornizer = Inkhornist. 

3589 Pappeiu. Hatchet Bivb, I know a foole that shall 
so inkhornize you with straunge phrases, that you shall 
blush at your owne bodges. x6xx Cotgr., Pedantesque, 
pedanticall, inkhornizing, pedantlike. Ibid . , Pedant izer, 
to pedantize it, or play the Pedant;.. also, to inkhornize it. 
Inkindle, obs. variant of Enkindle v. 
Inkiness (i*gkines). rare. [f. Inky a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inky. 

x6ix Cotgr., Encretl, .. inkinesse, or blacknesse. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvii. (1856) 220 Contrasted with the 
pure white snow, their waters are black, even to inkyness. 

Inking (i'gkii)), vbl. sb. [f. Ink v. + -ing k] 
The action of the verb Ink ; spec . the covering of 
type with ink preparatory to printing. 

1818 E. Cowpep. in Savage Diet. Print. (1841) s. v. Inking 
Apparatus , The advantages of this mode of inking are 
considerable. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 233 It 
(a printing-machine) was found to be too complicated ; the 
inking was defective. 1872 Daily News 18 June 5/1 The 
rending or the inking of a reputation. X884 Leeds Mercury 
Wkly. Suppk 15 Nov. 1/1 He succeeded in combining a press 
with mechanical instead of manual methods of inking. 

b. atirib . or Comb., chiefly in terms relating to 
printing, or to those parts of the printing-machine 
concerned in the process of inking the type, as 
inking -apparatus, -ball, - cylinder , -disk, -pad, 
-power, -roller, -slab, -table, - trough . (Cf. Ink sbf 4.) 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 306 Two .. systems 
of ‘inking apparatus,., adapted to ink their respective forms 
of types. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 190 In 1815 Forster 
had found the Staffordshire potters dabbing on their patterns 
with lymps of glue and treacle. He took the mixture and 
made it into ‘inking-balls. 1790 N icholson Specif. Patent, 
A is the pnnting-cylinder . . and B is the ‘inking-cylinder, 
with its distributing-rollers.^ 1851 Illustr. Exhib. 491 An 
apparatus similar to the inking cylinder of the platen 
machine. 1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 71 The 
position of the ‘inking disc, with respect to the paper and 
armature.^ 1892 Southward Pract. Print, (ed. 4) 425 The 
Minerva has its inking disc in two parts. 1790 Nicholson 
Specif. Patent, The lever . . raises the ‘inking-piece, which 
applies itself against one of the distributing-rollers. Ibid., 
B is the inking-roller. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 118S/1 
The diagonal arrangement of the inking-roller. .is described 
in Applegaths English patent, 1823. 1841 Chamber ! * In- 
form. 636/2 The type-carriage and ‘inking-tables have a 
reciprocating motion. X85X-3 Tomlinson Cycl. Arts in 
Penny Cycl. 2nd Suppl. (1858) 538/1 As the inking-table . . 
passes the ductor-roller, it receives from it a coating of ink. 

Inkirly, variant of Increly adv. 

Inkisll (i*i)kij), a. rare . [f. Ink sb. 1 + -ish.] 
Somewhat inky ; blackish. 

1670 H. StubbeP/us Ultra 95 Topursue the Circulation 
of the blood there by the injecting of Inkish liquor. 1815 
W. H. Ireland Scribblcomania 242 Greeting each imp in 
his true inkish plight. 

Inkle (igk’l), sb. Now rare. Forms: 6 yne- 
(h)ull, ynkell, ynkle, 6-7 ynckle, inckle, 6- 
incle, inkle. [Derivation not ascertained. 

Du. enicel, formerly tnckel , inckel * single’, is suggested by 
the sound, and it is quite conceivable that this might be ap- 
plied to a ‘narrow* or ‘inferior’ tape; but historical evidence 
is wanting. Identity of origin with tingle (as conjectured 
by some) is out of the question.) 

L A kind of linen tape, formerly much used for 
various purposes. 

3541 Vat ton Churck-w.Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 155 Fora pece 
of brode yncull for gyrdyllys. . v 1 . 1546 Ibid. 159 For whyte 
ynchull to make amyss..jk 1567 Harman Caveat 65 With 
caskets.. on their armes, where in they haue laces, pynnes, 
nedles, white ynkell. 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scomf. Lady v. 


iii, My wife is learning now Sir, to weave inkle. 1673 Ray 
joum. Low C. (1738) I. 41 Here we noted an engine or 
wheel for the weaving of inkle and tape. 3686 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2197/4 Lost, .. a parcel of Papers, .. wrapt and bound 
about with Red Incle. 1781 W. Harrod Antiq. Stamford 
(1785) II. 43S His shoes were, .ty’d with strings of a purple 
colour, . . but whether ribbon, or inkle I know not. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Inkle, an inferior kind of tape. 2868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Inkle , a narrow linen fabric, or 
kind of tape, formerly used for shoe-ties, apron-strings, and 
the like. 

f b. A piece, or variety, of inkle. Obs. 

1607 Markham Caval. 1.(1617) sSTake an Incle or Ribband, 
and measure the Foale when hee is new foaled. 1610 — 
Masterp. 11. iii. 399 Either stitch them together, or with a 
broad inckle bind them vp. x6xx Shaks. Winters T. iv. iv.* 
208 Hee hath Ribbons of all the colours i’ th Rainebow ; 
Points.. I nckles, Caddysses, Cambrickes, Lawnes. 1639 T. 
de Grey Compl. Horsem. 141 With an incle or filliting bind 
the hough. 2733 .P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 101 They buy 
up large Quantities of our fine Linen Yam, . . Yam of a 
coarser Staple.. for Warp to their wrought Inkles, Fustians 
and Linsywoolsies. 

2. The linen thread or yarn from which inkle is 
manufactured ; usually unwrought inkle. 

1545 Rates Custom-ho. bvb, Incle the hundreth pounde 
vn wrought. *571 Wills f Iny. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 361, 
iij ouncs of cotton silk iij*. — ij ouncs of fyne ynkell vj J . 
1583 Rates Cvstom-ho. Cvij, Inckle vnwrought called white 
thred single or double. 1608 Shaks. Per. v. Chor. 8 Marina 
. . with her neeld composes Nature’s own shape, of bud. 
bird, branch, or berry . . Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied 
cherry.^ 17x4 Lond. Gas. No. 5240/3 Umvrought Incle Im- 
ported into this Kingdom. 1813 Chron. in Ann . Reg. 252/1 
Ribbons made of silk mixed with Inkle or cotton. 1875 
Knight Diet. MecJt. 1x88 (1 Spinel is bleached yam for tne 
manufacture of the tape, and is known as unwrought inkle. 
3879 Spons’ Encycl. Manuf. I. 590 The majority [of wicks) 
consist of inkle, a fine flax yarn. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as inkle-house, -loom, -maker, 
- manufacture , -manufacturer, -points, -roll, - string , 

- wares’, also + inkle-beggar, a beggar who sells 
tape, etc. ; inkle-eloquence, ? tawdry, shoddy 
rhetoric ; inkle -weaver, a weaver of inkle or linen 
tape ; whence the phrase as great (or thick) as in- 
kle-weavers, extremely intimate (see quot. 178SL 

16x6 T. Adams Div. Herbal Wks. 1862 II. 43 7 From the 
courtier to the carter, from the lady to the * inkle-beggar, 
there is this excess. 3774 Westm. Mag. II. 453, 1 have 
seen a powdered coxcomb of this gawzy make . . flatter 
himself with the power of his ‘inkle eloquence. 1845 New 
Stat. Acc.Scotl. VI. 157 In 1732 Mr. Harvey brought away 
from Haerlem two ‘inkle-looms. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Cannikin, . . as great as Cup and Cann ; or as 
great as two ‘Inklemakers. 3805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 
II. 128 Ten tons of linen yarn have been annually consumed 
in the ‘inkle manufacture. ^ 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
3 Sept., Mr. M’Clellan, a rich ‘inkle-manufacturer. 3603 
Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1885) II. 180 For sale of sackclothe, 
‘inclepoints, Garteringe, Threede,_Buttons and oth r Small 
wares. 1583 Rates Custom-ho. C vij, ‘Inckle roles the dosen 
peeces. ^ 3610 Markham Masterp. 1. xxxiii. 65 Tye vp his 
eares with a soft ‘inckle string. 1845 New Stat. Acc. Scotl. 
VI. 157 Glasgow was the first place in Britain where ‘inkle 
wares were manufactured. 1693 T. Brownf. Reasons Mr. 
Bays changing Re lig. (ed. 2) 35 The ‘Inkle-weavers .. the 
dealers in Ribbons. 3738 Swift Pol. Convers. 1. 105 She 
and you were as great as two Inkle-weavers. X7B8 Cowper 
Let. 6 May, Wks. 1836 VI. 153 When people are intimate, 
we say they are as ^ great as two inkle- weavers .. inkle- 
weavers contract intimacies with each other sooner than 
other people^ on account of their juxtaposition in weaving 
of inkle [the inkle-looms being so narrow and close together). 
1874 Mrs. H. Wood Mast. Greylands xxxiii. 389 My rela- 
tives . . and the Greylands* Rest people used to be as thick 
as inkle- weavers. 

InMe (iqk’l), v. rare . Also 4 incle. [Origin 
unascertained : cf. Inkling.] 

+ 1. traits. To utter or communicate in an under- 
tone or whisper, to hint, give a hint of. Obs. In 
quot. 1 to inkle the truth \ (parenthetically) = to 
mention or tell the truth, ‘sooth to say*. 

3340-70 Alisaunder 6 16 A brem brasen borde bringes hee 
soone, Imped in iuory, too incle )>e truthe. 

2. dial. To get an inkling or notion (of). 

[In this sense app. a back-formation from Inkling 3, 4.) 
x866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell xxix. (3883) 153 His 
marriage settlement and its effects, they could only inkle of. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Inkle. 1. To form notions, 
guesses or projects. .2. To form wishes or inclinations .. for 
this or that gratification, to wit. 1869 Blackmore LomaD. 
Hi. (1879) 340 She inkled what it was. 

Inkless (i’gkles), a. [f. Ink j<5.i + -less.] 
Without ink. 

i8xx Byron Hints fr. Hor. 599 My inkless pen Shall 
never blunt its edge. 1890 Brit. Printer XII. 231 Several 
printers have arranged to have machines fitted for electrical 
inkless printing. 

t I*nMeth. Obs. rare"~ l . = next. 

1568 Ld. Scrope in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 240 She 
myght get into France, and that wold hardly be done yf 
my L. of Murraye have a former ynkletb of her departure 
thether. 

Inkling (rgkliij), vbl. sb. Forms : (5 nyngki- 
ling), 6 ink(e)-, inck(e)-, ynk(e)-, inc-, yne-, 
ing-, 6-7 inckling, 6- inkling, [f. Inkle v . + 
-ing I.] 

1. Mentioning in an undertone; a faint or slight 
mention, report, or rumour; chiefly in phrase to 
hear an inkling {of something). Obs. exc. dial. 

(In the first quot. it was the sound of his own name in 
j a whispered communication that Alexander caught.) 

a 1400-50 A lexander 2968 (Alexander) Herd a nyngkiling 


.of his name, & naytis him to ryse, Buskis him vp at a 
braide, & fra burde rysys. ^ 3533 More A Pol. xxi. Wks, 
881/2 The toiher had heard an inchngwhicheyet hebdteced 
not, that this man was not much aJore hande. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. IV 25 He was thither come .. before the ccn. 
federates heard e any inkelyng of his march yng forward, 15-5 
F lem ing Panop l . Epist. 1 1 There was an ynkling, that it « old 
not be long cr you came. 3600 Holland Z, xV/vi.xxv. 235 They 
had scarcely heard any inkling or rumour of hostilitie. 1638 
Phillips, An Inkling of a matter ,a small rumour or report 
as it were a tinckling, or little sound, a 1665 J. Goodwin 
Filled iv. the Spirit (1867) 21 x They had not so much a* 
heard the least inkling of those blessed tidings. 1755 
Johnson s.v., This word is derived by Skinner, from in- 
klinckett , to sound within. This^ sense is still retained in 
Scotland : as, I heard not an inkling. (So also in mod. Scj 

2. A hint, a slight intimation, or suggestion; 
usually to give (one) an inkling {of something). 

35x3 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 38/1 Whyther hee..knewe 
that hee suche thynge purposed, or otherwise had anye 
inkelynge thereof. 1529 — Dvaloge 11. Wks. 191/1 But 
I put case now y‘ ye had an inkeling or els a playne warn- 
ing! y 4 some of them were hys enemies. 1^48 U dall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt, xxiii. no Geuyng an mcklyng of his 
secound cummyng. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Tltess. x Signifying vnto them as it were with prime yn- 
clynges, that there were some among them, whiche were 
not yet altogether pure. 1553 Brende@. Curtins Q},To 
the entente no inglynge shoulae appeare of this newe coun- 
saile, he caused it to be proclaimed that the armie should 
set forwardes the next daye. 1571 Campion Hist. Irtl. 11. 
x. (1633)133, I have said enough, especially to a learned 
governour, to whom an inckling were sufficient. 1650 
Howell Giraffis Rev. Naples 1. 77 There were many 
papers . . wherein there were inklings given. 1682 Eusyan 
Holy War 287, I have received from this good truth-teller 
this one inkling further. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 341, 
I have had some Inkling given me, that you might, if you 
pleased, augment that Estate. 3865 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. 
xiii. v. (1872) V. 61 If the least inkling of it ooze out, he 
shall have right to deny it. 

tb. An intimation given by a wink or nod. 
Obs. rare. 

3598 Florid, Cenno , a nod, a becke or signe or a glance or 
touch at any thing, an inkling. Ibid., Fare (Cocckio , to 
winke vpon one, to giue a signe with the eyes, to giue an 
inkling. 

3. A hint or slight intimation received ; hence, 
a slight or vague knowledge or notion, however 
acquired ; a suspicion ; esp. in phrase to have , get 
an inkling (^something). 

1546 J. Heywood Prow (1867) 73 He by gesse had got an 
inklyng Of hir hqord. 1604 T. Wright Passions w. & 4* 
191 Our memorie is such, that if it conceiue but an inckling 
of any matter .. our understanding followeth it. 1627 San- 
derson 12 Serm. (1637) 518 Never had ..so much as the lra>t 
inckling of the Doctrine of Salvation. 175s J- G. Cooper 
in World Na xxo ? 9 The government.. begins to^ entertain 
ar. idea, or, as the vulgar phrase it, to have an inkling of 
the matter. 1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 17 
he gets but an inkling, but the slightest suspicion, our 
project is marr'd. 1846 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 10 July 
(1884), Not one of them had the least inkling of the kind ot 
speech he was about to make. 3852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 
(1853) 285 To transform a dim inkling of a truth into an 
intelligent, vital, conscious recognition of it. 
f b. A suspicion of or against a person. Obs. rare. 
1620 Shelton Quix. III. i. 5 The Chaplain told him, the 
Rector had an Inckling against him. 1709 StRYPe Attn. 
Ref. (1824) I. xxxviii. 103 By this time they had some ink- 
ling of the lord Robert Dudley. . _ 

t c. ? A vague hope or notion of doing something. 
2804 W. Taylor in Atm. Rev. II. 235 Antijacobinism had 
.. still some gay hopes to gamble upon, still some mkung to 
turn up a king. _ . 

4. dial. An inclination, slight desire, [app* infiu * 
enced by incline, or F. enclini\ 

3787 Grose Proz'. Gloss., Inkling , a desire. NforthJ- 1007 
Southey in Robberds Mem. IP. Taylor II. 202, I 
inklings to address an ode to the people of Liverpool. i® 2 4 
— Lett. (1856) III. 436, I have still an inkling for the west. 
3825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Inckling, Inkling, f. 9 es,r * 
1828 Craven Dial., Inkling, a desire. * Ive an inkling 
gang to t* fair tomom *. 3869 Lonsdale Gloss., InfUm , 

wish or desire. , 9 

t ink-molyne. Obs. rare . [f. Ink w.- + 
violine (cf. Fer-de-momne) = F. inoulin a mui.J 
= Ink sb.‘ l 1 . 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 115 b, He beareth Argon , 
a Cheuron de Ermines, betweene three Inkes molyn cr 
botonie. x6ix Cotgr., Anille , . . in Blazon ; an ink-mo y ■ 

In-kneed (rn,nf d, -nrd), a. [f. In 
Knee sb. + -ed 2 .] Having the legs bent inwar 
at the knees. . ,, 

1724 Au Id Rob Morris in Ramsay's Tea-t. Mise. (‘733 * 
63 He’s out-shin’d, in-knee’d and rmgle-eyd too. *74 
A. Monro Anat. (ed. 3)277 Weak rickety Children 
inkneed. 1836-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 168/1 Yom 
naturally more in-kneed than men. , 

t In,kni*t, Z>. obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ik- 1 + KNIT v.j 
Irans. To knit up, draw close together. 

c 3374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 1039 fxo88) Ther with P e ® _ 
so his herte shette That .. euery spint his vigour y ■ 

[v.rr. inknette, inknitt) So )>ey astoned & oppressed • ^ 
Inknot (in, np-t), v. rare. Also 7 en-. [»• £' 

+ Knot e/.] Irans. a. To include in or wi 
knot ; to tie in. b. = Innodate v. 


Canterbury . . mknottetn mat x-nesi m u.t *—■*-; ; g _ 0 

municarion that should consecrate P oculum stanne * . > 
J. D. Long jEn tidy. 359 The rest [of the wounded sna,^ 
Retarded by the wound, delays it there Inknotting 
and twisting round itself. 
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■j- In,know, v. Ohs. rare— \ [f. In - 1 + Know 

v., after L. innotescere . ] trails. To take know- 
ledge of. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxliiifi]. 3 Laverd, whilk es man, for 
bou in-knew [L. innotuisti ] him 1 

Inkpot (i-ijkippt). [Ink jo. 1 ] 

1 . A small pot for holding writing-ink. 

X5S3 [sec 2]. 1590 Lodge Euplmes' Geld. Leg. (1592) H iv, 
They only haue their humours in their inck-pot. 1740 Swift 
Wks. (1778) XI. 396, I bequeath to Deane Swift Esq ; my 
large silver standish, consisting of a large silver plate, an 
ink-pot, a sand-box [etc.]. 1660 Emerson Ccmi. Life , 

Worship Wits. (Bohn) II. 393, I am not afraid of falling 
into my inkpot. 

2. atirib . inkpot term =ink-hom term (see Ink- 
BOKN 2 b). 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet . (1580) 156 A very Caulf that .. 
thought by his ynke pot termes to get a goodParsonage. 
1604 *r* Wright Passions iv.ii. 143 To vse. . Poetical phrases 
.in prose, or incke-pot tearmes smelleth of affectation. 

Inkshed (i’qkjed), humorous . [f. Inkj-A 1 * 

-shed, after Bloodshed.] The shedding or spilling 
of ink ; consumption or waste of ink in writing. 

1672 Marvell Rch. Transp. Wks. 1776 II. 58 To spare 
mine own pains, and prevent ink-shed [etc.]. 1677 W. 

Hughes Man of Sin m. ill. 94 But to avoid more Ink-shed 
in these Tales of Blood-shed, let’s fall on some that are of a 
ocunder Humour. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. ii, Terrible 
attles, yclept logomachies, have they occasioned and per- 
petuated with so much gall and ink-shed. 1850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pamph. in. 17 With no bloodshed . . but with im- 
mense beershed and inkshed. 

Inkstand (vqkjstend). A stand for holding 
one or more ink-bottles or ink-glasses (often with 
a tray or rests for pens, etc.) ; sometimes applied to 
an inkpot. 

*773 Load. Chron . 7 Sept. 248/3 [In a list of articles made 
at Soho]. 177 6 Trial N undo comar 43/2 The ink-stand was 
near Bollakey Doss : he dipt his seal on the cushion^ and 
sealed the bond. 1801 Mason, Inkstand, an utensil for 
holding an ink-glass and appendages. 1806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. 116 It seems as if a spider 
had dropped into the ink-stand and then crawled all over 
the paper, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop v, An inkstand 
with no ink and the stump of one pen. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 69 Ink dries up quickly in a wide-mouthed ink- 
stand. 

+ I‘nk-sta:ndisli. Obs. [f. Ink sb.i + Stand- 
ish stand-disk).] An inkstand. 

c 1730 Savage A uthor to be let Pref. § 7 Dick’s^ pen, so 
often dipped in an ink-standish. 1756 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. X.LIX. 508 In this same place was dug up an ink- 
standish, with some of the ink. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xxx ii, She .. seemed unable . . to dip it in the massive silver 
ink-standish, which stood full before her. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxvi, His lordship then desired me to hand him 
the paper and inkstandish. 

I-nkster. nonce-wd. [f. Ink v. or sbA + -ster.] 
A scribbler, an inferior writer. 

i860 Reade Eighth Commandm. 343 These inkstersare the 
enemies not only of the country but of the human race. 

Inky a , Also 6 inckie, 7 inkie. [f. 

Ink sb> + -r.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to ink; written with ink; 
using ink ; literary, f Inky divinity : cf. Inken. 

1581 Sidney Al>ol. Poelrie (Arb.) 61 Ouer-mastred by 
some thoughts, I yeelded an inckie tribute vnto them. 1593 
Siiaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 64 England . . is now bound in with 
shame, With Inky blottes, and rotten Parchment bonds. 
1619 W. Sclater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 537 The Scripture 
lead or preached is a dead Letter, lnkie Diuinity. a 1688 
Cudvvorth Immut. Mor. (1731) iBs He will see Heaven, 
Earth, Sun .. in those Inky Delineations. 1858 Hogg Life 
Shelley II. 163,! enlisted with a special pleader, and fought 
manfully under his inky banners. 1883 Black Shandon Bells 
vii. You haven’t been brought up in libraries and inky dens 
all your life. 

2 . Abounding with ink, full of ink. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 87 TV inky Cuttles, and 
the Many -feet. 

3 . As black as ink ; extremely black or dark. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 55 The Moonc had .. a 

blacke inky hood embayling her bright head. 1600 Shaks. 
A.Y.L . m. v. 46 Your inkie browes, your blacke silke 
haire. 1709 Addison Tatler No ; 131 T 9 He took up a 
little Cruit that was filled with a kincf of Inky Juice. 1795 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindar tana Wks. 1812 IV. 178 
Eternal foe of inky night. x88o Haughton Phys. Geog. v. 235 
The largest river in the world takes its most remote origin . . 
in a little inky tarn. *888 J. Incus Tent Life Tigcrland 337 
Cautiously probing, .the inky, oozy depths in front of him. 

4 . Of taste, etc. : Resembling that of ink. 

1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 325 It has a strong 
astringent and inky taste. 

5 . Stained with ink. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Inky, blotted with ink. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xx, One of the gentlemen, in a brown coat and brass 
buttons, inky drabs, and bluchers. 1894 Hall Caine 
Manxman v. ii. 285 The fingeTS of his right hand were 
then inky up to the first joint. 

6. Comb., as inky-black , -looking adjs. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 649 The discharge is 
sometimes inky-black. 1875 Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk. 
iv. (ed. 2) 86 Small inky-looking clouds foretell ram. 
Inlace, Inlack, var. Enlace, Inlaik. 

■f Ini a,' gary . Obs, [ad. med.L. inlagdria (AF. 
inlagerie ), f. ME. intake Inlaw : see -aky L] The 
restitution of an outlaw to the benefit and protection 
of the law ; - Inlawry. 

[c 1230 Bracton m, 11. xiv, Inlagaria. xsga Britton i. xiv. 
$ x Inlagerie deit a plusours estre graunte de dreit.] *607 
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Cowell Interpr., Inlagary ( Inlagatio ), is a restitution of 
one outlawed to .. the benefit or estate of a subject. 

t lulaga’tion. Obs. [ad. med.L. inlagation~ 
cm, n. of action f. inlaga-re to Inlaw.] = prec. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1708 Termes de la Ley, In- 
lagary or Inlagation, is a Restitution of one outlawed to 
the King’s Protection,’ or to the benefit and condition of a 
Subject. 

Inlaid (rnl^d, ppl. a. [f. Inlay” v. + 

-ed I ; see also lay in in Lay v.J 

f I. Laid in, placed or situated within; implanted, 
fixed within. Obs . 

1606 Proc. agsf. Late Traitors 70 His bowels and inlayed 
parts taken out and burnt. i6it Florio, Iwfcsic, in-laid, 
put in. 1639 Fuller Holy War iv. vi. (1647) 178 The in- 
veterate and inlaid hatred (not to be washed off) they bear 
to the Latines. 1660 Mixt Contcmpl. (1841) 174 The 
warmth of the maid was inlaid, and equally diffused through 
the whole body. 

2. Laid or embedded in the surface of a thing, 
esp. as decorative material in a ground work ; or- 
namented with inserted materials. 

^ 1598 Florio, Vemticulato , wrought with checker work .. 
in-laid work. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 493 Marquetry and 
other inlaid works. _ 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 63 
The palace is magnificent, abounding with, .tables of inlaid 
marble. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 332 A kind of inlaid 
work similar to our Tonbridge ware is made in Persia. 
fig. 16x2 Drayton Polv-olb. iv. 19 Of all the In-laid lies 
her Soueraigne Seuerne keepes, That bathe their amorous 
breasts within her secret Deepes. 

3. dial, and slang. (See quots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Inlayed, well inlayed, at 
ease in his Fortune, or full of Money. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Inlaid, provided with, laid up in store. ‘We’re weel inlaid 
for coals ’. 

Inlaik (i*nle J k, -leek), sb . Sc. Also 6 inlak, 7-S 
inlack, 6- inlake. [f. In- 1 + laik. Sc. form of 
Lack sb. : cf. next.] Lack, want ; deficiency ; failure. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 54 The maltmansais , 1 1 God 
forsaik ..Gif ony bettir malt may be, And of this kill I haif 
inlaik.’ 1562 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 5 Hes 
not mony throw inlak of techement . . mysknawin thair 
deuty? 1571 Sc. Acts Jas.VI, c. 38 That alt persones .. 
after the decease, decay or inlaik of their said superiours, 
hald, and sail hald their fewes..of our Soveraine Lord. 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T. S.) 1 . 14 The 
king was nocht sufficient to governe the realme for inlaik of 
nige. *635 D. Dickson Exf>l. Heb. viii. 10 The inlacks, or 
defects, of repentance and fayth. X720 Wodrow Life R. 
Brace (1843) 27 Through impunity and inlack of justice. 

Inlai’k, v. Sc. Also 6 inlak, (7 enlaike), 6- 
inlake. [f. In* 1 + laik, Sc. form of Lack v.~] 

1 . intr. To lack, to be wanting or deficient; to 
fail. 

*533 Bellenden Livy \. (1822) 34 Thairfore inlakit xi dayis 
and vi houris to complete the^ hail yere. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 191 All the victuall [that] wes the hous 
within, Inlaikit fast. 1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros 
Wks. (1892) xo Geif the principal inlak, the universilie . . sal 
. . cheiss . . four. . personis to that office. 1637-50 Row 'Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 196 That none of his sheep should be 
inlaiking. 1820 Blaclnv. Mag. VI. 669 At every word of the 
grace it [a cup] inlaked an inch. 

b. To fail through death ; to decease. 

C1575 Balfour’s Practicks U754I 333 It micht happin the 
witnessis to deceis or inlaik. a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) III. 244, I sail enlaike of my present disease. 
1785 I ml. fr. Loud, in R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial. 7 
(Jam.), I was fley’d that she had taen the wytenon-fa, an’ 
inlakit afore supper. 

2. trans. To lack (something requisite for com- 
pleteness or sufficiency) ; to be wanting or deficient 
in ; also absol. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 19 
We inlaik na thing bot hardiment and curraig. 1568 Skeyne 
The Pest (i860) 15 The patient beand without rest, and ressone 
inlakand sleip. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. 
(1855) 138 Our horss, that are inlacking onlie nyne of our 
number. <11774 Fergusson Election Poems (1845) 42 The 
gowd that inlakes half-a-crown. 

Hence Ini ai -king- vbl. sb. = Inlaik sb. 

a 1575 Dittm. Oecurr. (Bannatyne Club) 19 Thaj . . con- 
clude, that for inlaiking of justice within this realme, ne- 
cessar it wes to cheis an e regent. 1595 Duncan App. Etyntol. 
(E. D. S.), Dcfecius, iulaking, 

Inla’ke, V. rare [f. In -1 or 2 +Lake sb.’] 
trans. To convert into a lake. 

1826 E. Irving Babylon II. vii. 178 The princes of the 
east, for whose coming Euphrates hath inlaked her mighty 
stream. 

Inlamb (inltc*m), a. [attrib. use of phiase in 
lamb : cf. Incalf.] Of a ewe : With lamb; preg- 
nant. (In rural use.) 

1556 Richmond.Wills (Surtees) 155 note. An inlambe shepe. 
1867 Gaiusb. Neivs 23 Mar., 170 lambed and inlamb ewes. 

+ Inla’nce, v - Obs. rare ~ l . [f. In- 1 or 2 + 
Lance z».] intr. To thrust a lance. 

*■1450 Lonemch Grail xiii. 893 Vnder his hawberb In- 
lawnced he Throwgh the body. 

Inland (i*nland, i*nlcead), sb., a., and adv. [f. 
In adv. i 2 d + Land j/>.] 

A. sb. 

1 . The inner part of an estate, feudal manor, or 
farm. + a. In OE. and feudal tenure, the land i 
around the mansion occupied by the owner or culti- 1 
vated for his use, not held by any tenant (cf De- 
3 fESNE 3). b. Sc. Land cultivated as infield in- 
field land ; see Infield. 

904 in Earle Land Charters (1SS8) 161 AH cket inn Iond j 


| beligeff an die utane. c xooo Laws of Edgar it. c. x 
ge of hejenes in-lande se of geneat-lande. 1235-52 Rcnt- 
aha Glaston. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 334 Idem Persona habet de 
la Inland iiij<* r acras terre. 1437 in Kennett Par. Aniiq, 
(1818) II. 324 [Thomas Billyngdon quitted . . all right to any 
common in the pasture or] * inlandys ’ [of the said Edmund]. 
1473 Acta Audit. (1839) 2 * sa “ haue •• v 3 acris of corne 
land of Inland, and ij acris of medow at f>e side. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872). II. 373 note. The house and 
inland; all, in short, that is surrounded and bounded by 
a hedge or fence. 

2 . sing, and pi. The interior part of a country, 
The parts remote from the sea or the borders. 
f Formerly, also, the inlying' districts near the 
capital and centres of population, as opposed to 
the remote or outlying wild parts ; in Scotch use, 
also, the mainland as distinct from the outlying 
isles; = In- country. 

3573 Satir._ Poems Reform, xlii. 158 To God thay ar als 
deir As ony in the inland heir. Ibid. 173 That as weill thay 
ofMynnie Gof .. As the burghis and Inlandis men. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 342 They of those Marches .. Shall be 
a Wall sufficient to defend Our in-land from the pilfering 
Borderers. 1605 Verstegan Dec. Intel I. ii. (1628) 39 viarg., 
Sea costs more of old time inhabited then the inlands. x6ti 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iv. § 25 Those Flemmings .. were 
now by the King . . remoued into Wales .. to disburden his 
3 n-land of such guests. 1651 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. 
Err. iv. xxxviii. 362 Others that have travailed through the 
inland of India, doe make no mention of any such creature. 
1667 Milton P.L. x. 423 The rest were all Farr to the in 
land retir’d, about the walls Of Pandemonium. J749 F. 
Smith Voy. Disc. II. 236 The Inland appears to consist of 
a brown barren Rock. 1842 Lytton Zanani iv. viii, The 
rich inlands of the island. 

B. adj. (attrib. use of the sb. : hence formerly 
sometimes hyphened to the following word). 

1 . Of or pertaining to the interior part of a coun- 
try or region ; remote from the sea or the border. 

Inland sea, a large body of salt water, entirely or nearly 
severed from the ocean : applied also to large lakes. 

1557 m Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. lix. 447 Whercunto 
the said inland-men may be induced, seeing the other go 
forth to adventure their lives for their defence. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. vi. 30 This wide Inland sea, that hight .. the Idle 
lake. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 50 The Firth of Gades . . 
whereas the Atlanticke Ocean breaking in, is spred into 
the Inland and Mediterranean seas. 1652-62 Heylin 
Cosmogr. iv, (1682) 54 All the In-land Towns in this large 
Estate. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 47 Although such a 
sermon may possibly do some good in a coast-town, yet. .in 
an inland-parish, it will do no morejhan Syriack or Arabick. 
1673 Temple Obs. United \ Prov. iv. 134 The Mariners or 
Scrappers, who supply their Ships and Inland-Boats. 3792 
Gouv. MoRRis in Sparks Life <5* Writ. (1832) III. 37 Com- 
panies for the improvement of our inland navigation. 3879 
M'Carthy Own Times II, xxv. 221 A few generations ago 
Russia was literally an inland state. 

*j- b. Having the refinement characteristic of the 
inlying districts of a country. Obs. 

x 600 Shaks. A. Y. L . itt. ii. 363 An olde religious Vnckle 
of mine . . who was in his youth an inland man, one that 
knew Courtship too well. 

2 . Carried on or operating within the limits of a 
country. Opposed to foreign, as in inland trade, 
inland bill of exchange. 

Inland duty, a duty on inland trade or inland transactions, 
as the excise and stamp duties. Inland revenue , the part 
of the national revenue consisting of taxes and inland duties. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. I 'III, XI. 75 They cannot spare the 
corne of the innelonde growthe to be caryed out, for feare of 
a famyne in thiese partyes. x68* Scarlett Exchanges 35 
The Bill must be paid in the same Sort & Species of Monyes, 
that the Remitter paid to the Drawer for the Value .. these 
are usually Inland Bills. <3x745 Swift (J.), A pamphlet 
printed in England for a general excise or inland duty. 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. Introd. 3 Our 
complete Tradesman ought to understand all the inland 
trade of England. 1849 Freese Coinm. Class-bk. 23 Bills 
of exchange are either Inland bills, or Foreign bills. In- 
land bills of exchange, are those which are drawn from one 
place in a country on another place in the same country, in 
both of which the same kinds of monies are current .. or, 
drawn by one person on another person in the same place. 
xB^gAct 12 # 13 I’ict. c. 1 § 1 From and after the passing 
of this Act the several Persons .. now being Commissioners 
of Excise and Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes respec- 
tively shall. .become and be One Consolidated Board of Com- 
misstonerS, and be called ‘The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue'. 1895 Whitaker’s Almanack 164 Inland Revenue 
Offices, Somerset House. Ibid. 365 The Government La- 
boratory (Inland Revenue Branch). Mod. An illicit dis- 
tillery discovered by the inland revenue officers. 

C. adv. In or towards the interior or heart of a 
country, as opposed (a) to the coast or border, (d) 
to wild outlying districts. 

3600 Shaks. A. Y. L. ir. vii. 96 Vet am I in-land^ bred, 
And know some nourture. 3784 Cook ^rd Coy. in. xiii. IL 
260 The snow on the rising grounds was thinner spread ; and 
farther inland, there was no appearance of any. 1803-6 
Worosw. Intimations ix, In a season of calm weather. 
Though inland far we be, Our Souls have sight of that 
immortal sea, 3855 Kingsley Heroes 1. iv.(x£66) 48 Perseus 
feared to go inland, but flew along the shore above the sea. 

•f* I*nlanded, a. obs. rare. [ f . prec. + -ED *.] 
Situated in or toward the centre of land : the 
opposite of outlying. 

x6xx Speed Thcat. Gt. Brit. x. (1614) 19A [Devon- 
shire].. being more inlanded hath more commodious havens 
for shippings eutercourse. 

Inlander (rnlandaj). [f. as prec. + *ep.L] 
One who dwells in the interior of a country; an 
inland inhabitant. 

16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 794 They .. attempt to 
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possess* themselves of . . the utmost part of the land from 
out of the Inlanders hands. 1646 Sir T\ Browne Pseud. 
Ep. vi. i. 274 The same name [A Borigines] is also given unto 
the Inlanders or Midland inhabitantsof this Island byOesar. 
1867 Atwater Logic 174 If an inlander coming to the sea, 
observed the phenomenon of the tide. 

Inlandish. (bnlse'ndij), a. [f. as prec. + -ish.] 
fl. Produced in the land itself; home, domestic, 
native : opposed to outlandish. Obs . 

1657 Reeve God 1 s Plea (T.),Thou art all for inlandish meat, 
and outlandish sawces. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the interior of a country ; 
of am inland nature or character. 

1849 J. Wilson in Blackiv. Mag. LXVI. 623 Some other 
of your outlandish, or inlandish, Lowland or Highland 
Counties, 1891 Spectator 18 July, The great lakes have 
helped Chicago, and .. the fact that they require front the 
populations that surround them all the seafaring qualities 
of th e English race, will prevent its inhabitants from be- 
coming too inlandish in their habits. 

t Inla’p, v. Obs. In 4 inwlappen. [f. In- 1 
+ ME. ( w)lappen to Lap ; rendering L. involvcre , 
impliearef] trans. To enwrap, enfold, involve. 

338a Wyclif Ezek. i. 4 A wynde of tempest .. cam fro the 
north, and a grete cloude, and fyre inwlappynge [1383 wlap- 
pynge in ; L. involvens], — 2 7 /w. il. 4 No man hpldinge 
kny3thod to God, inwlappith him silf with worldli nedis. 
1435 Misyn Eire of Love 100 He allone me holly refreschys 
Sc mlappis J>at my mynde allone byrnyngly has desiryd. 

t Inla'pidato, v. Oh. rare. [f. In- 2 + L. 
lafid-em stone + -ate 3 . Cf. Lapidate.] trans. 
To convert into stone, petrify. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 85 There are some Naturall Spring- 
Waters that will Inlapidate Wood. 

Inlard, variant of Enlaiid v., Oh. 

Inlarge, -ment, etc., obs. var. Eneabge, etc. 
Inlasse, obs. form of Unless. 

+ Inla'Sting, a. Oh. rare—'-. In 4 -ando. [f. 
In- 2 + Lasting ppl. «.] Lasting on, everlasting. 

C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesu .. gyffes 
inlastande ryste. 

Inlate, obs. form of Inlet. 

Inlaw (i’nlg), sb. Hist . Forms ; 3 inlate, 
inlaugho, 7 inlagh, inlawgh, 9 inlaw. [ME. 
intake, f. In- 1 + tape Law, after ullage outlaw: 
cf. next.] One who is within the domain and 
protection of the law : opp. to outlaw . 

^1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Pel. Ant. I. 33 Inlage, surest 
a la lei le ret. c 1250 Bracton hi. ii. xi, Non est sub lege 

i.e. Angiice Inlaughe. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Inlawgh . . 
signifieth him that is in some frank pledge. 1848 Lytton 
Harold III. iii, I have the king’s grace, and the inlaw’s right. 
Inlaw (inlg*), V. Hist . Forms: 1 inlasian, 
5 ini awe, 7- inlaw. [OE. inlagian , f. In- 1 + lagu 
Law: cf. utlagian to outlaw.] trans. To bring 
within the authority and protection of the law, 
to reverse the outlawry of (a person). 

c 3000 Laws of Ethelred vm. c. 2 pact he his axenne wer 
jesyHe pam cyninge and Criste, and mid pam hine sylfne 
inlate to bote, a 1066 O. E. Citron, an. 1050 (MS. C.) 
Her on bysum gere . . man ge inla^ode Sweden eorl. c 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7995 Inlawde he was at thre 3ere 
ende. 1483 Calk. Attgf. 196/1 To Inlawe. 162a Bacon 
Hen . VII, 12 It should bee a great incongruitie to haue 
them to make Lawes, who themselues were not Inlawed. 
1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 265 If any of the Kings 
Servants should at any time be so indirectly and unduly 
outlawed, he may by the favour of their Royal Master be 
inlawed and restored to the benefit and protection of Him 
and his Laws. 1876 Freeman Norm . Cong. V. xxiv. 407 
When Eadward^vas to be chosen, when Godwine was to be 
inlawed, the nation asserted its dormant right. 1808 J. T. 
Fowler Durham Cathedral so Carileph was exiled by 
William Rufus In 1088, but inlawed in 1091. 

Hence Inlawing vbl. sb. 

*874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 2.65 The scandalous inlawing 
of such a criminal. 

-in-ItlW . [f. In prep. + Law jA] A phrase ap- 
pended to^ names of relationship, as father , mother , 
brother, sister , son, etc., to indicate that the rela- 
tionship is not by nature, but in the eye of the 
Canon Law, with reference to the degrees of affinity 
within which marriage is prohibited. These forms 
can be traced back to the 14th c. : see Brother- 
in-law. Formerly - in-law was also used to de- 
signate those relationships which are now expressed 
by step-, e.g. son-in-law =. step-son, father-in-law 
=f.ep father] this, though still locally or vulgarly 
current, is now generally considered a misuse. 

In recent colloquial or journalistic phraseology, 
in-law has been humorously used to designate 
any relative so connected. Hence In-lawry, the 
position of an * in-law \ 

3894 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 24 The position of the « in-laws ’ 
(a happy phrase which is attributed .. to her Majesty, than 
whom no one can be better acquainted with the article) is 
often not very apt to promote happiness. 1898 Daily Neius 
7 Jan. 4/7 ‘Don’t live with them * — with the * in-laws 3B9B 
IVeslnt. Gaz. 1 Apr. 3/3 Everyone living is either an * in- 
law * himself, and therefore bound to possess corresponding 
* in-laws or his ‘ in-law ’ potentiality remains intact. Ibid., 
‘In-lawry* is the common fate of the entire human race, 

I’nl awry . [f- Inlaw v. + -by : cf. Inlagary.] 
Restitution to the domain and protection of the law, 
reversal of outlawry. 

1848 Lytton Harold x. vi, The assembly, .which had met 
for the inlawry of Godwin. 


Inlay (ini*? 1 *), v. [f. In-1 + Lay v.] 

+ 1. trans . To lay in, or as in, a place of conceal- 
ment or preservation. Obs. rare’ ~ l . 

<1x631 Donne Elegies vii, From the worlds Common 
having sever’d thee, Inlaid thee, neither to be seen, nor see. 

2. To lay or embed (a thing) in the substance of 
something else so that its surface becomes even or 
continuous with that of the matrix. 

1598 Florio, Inframettere , to inlay or worke in among 
other things. 1631 Weever Anc.Fun.Mon. 18 Inscriptions 
and Epitaphs, cut, writ, inlaid, or engrauen vpon the Se- 
pulchres. 1793 Smeaton Edysiotte L. § 80 The moorstone 
courses, inlaid into the frame of the building. ■ 1851 Will- 
mott Pleas. Lit. xxi. (1857) 137 Horace Walpole's corre- 
spondence inlays his own mind in mosaic. 1858 Hawthorne 
pr. <5 • It. frills. II. 75 Other monumental slabs were inlaid 
with the pavement itself. 1887 Bowen Virg. VEncid 1. 167 
Facing the deep is a cave inlaid in a precipice. 

b. To insert a page of a book, a plate, or a cut, 
in a space cut in a larger and stouter page, for its 
preservation, or to enlarge the margin, and thus the 
whole size. 

2810 W. Laing (Bookseller^ Edin.) Catalogue No. 2722 
(Compl. Scot.), The leaves are inlaid, and completed from the 
new edition. 1872 J. A. H. Murray Compl. Scot. Introd. 
19 The leaves being cut out and ‘inlaid* in a large quarto 
of the size of the large-paper copies of Leyden’s reprint. 
3B92 S. Lee in Diet. Nat. Btog.'N A.IX. 35/2 Book-collectors 
..employed him [Ireland] to 'inlay* illustrated books. 

3. To furnish or fit (a thing) with a substance of a 
different kind embedded in its surface; to diversify 
or ornament (a thing) by such insertion of another 
material disposed in a decorative pattern or design. 

3596 Shaks. Merck . V. v. i. 59 Looke how the fioore of 
heauen Is thicke inlayed with pattens of bright gold. 1606 
Sylvester/)// Barlas 11. iv. 11. Magnificence 007 A broad 
rich Baldrick.. In-laid with gold. 1674 t r. Sc/iejfcr's Lap- 
land 3oi The lids are of one board, and for ornament often 
inlaid with Rain-deers bones. 3758 Tohnson Idler No. 96 
f 3 A battle-axe whose handle was inlaid with brass. 1867 
Lady Herbert Cradle L. iii. 98 The doors are of tortoise- 
shell, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

b -Jig- 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1851) 297 But these 
things are . . thence borrow’d by the Monks to inlay thir 
story. ^ a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) II. 354 His Discourse 
is inlaid with Oaths. 1813 Scott Trienn. lit. Introd. v, 
The soft greensward is inlaid With varied moss and thyme. 

C. absol. 

3633 B. Jonson Tale Tub v. ii, Tub. How long have you 
studied ingine? Medlay. Since I first Join’d, or did in-lay 
in wit. 

d. transf Said of the material embedded ; also 
in ppl. adj. t Inlaying. 

3784 Cowper Tasks. 370 The stream, That, as with molten 
glass, inlays the vale. 1836 J. W. Bowden in Lyra Apost. 
(3849) 193 Tear down th’ inlaying gold of Solomon. 

Inlay (iul* 1 , ini?*), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The process or art of inlaying, rare. 

3656 Blount Glossogr. , Inlay, a term among Joyners, and 
signifies a laying of coloured wood in Wainscoat-works, 
Cupboards, &c. _ x886 Pall Mall G. 26 June 3/1 The inlay 
of furniture with ivory, and other forms of marquetry. 

2. Material inlaid or prepared for inlaying ; inlaid 
work. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 305 Their Shell.. Is very thin and 
clear, .'tis used. .for inlays, being extraordinary thin. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xxi. 372 With rich inlay the various floor was 
graced. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 217 The heavy 
cupboard doors at the bottom were enriched with inlay's of 
paler wood. 

fig-' 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 701 The violet, Crocus, and 
hyacinth, with rich inlay Broidered the ground. 2830 Ten- 
nyson Recoil. Arab . Nts. iii, Damask- work, and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmown. 

+ 3. The layering of plants. Obs . rare— 1 . 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus. 58 The contrivance of 
Art, in submersions and Inlays, inverting the extremes 
of the plant, and fetching the root from the top. 

4. Book-binding. An inner sheet in a gathering. 

1877 Winter Jones in H. B. Wheatley How to Catalogue 

(1889) iv. 369 Each sheet after the first in each gathering 
being called an inlay. 

5. The inlaid edge or intum in a seam. 

1899 Daily News 6 July 8/3 There is not enough ‘ inlay*. 

. .Should a ladies’ Jailor turn out work like that ? 

6 . allrib., as inlay work, inlaid work. 

3884 .SVz/. Rru. 34 June 779/2 Some of the inlay work is 
very fine. 1898 Daily News 2 Sept. 5/1 The cheapening of 
knife handles, billiard balls, inlay work, and pianoforte key's. 

Inlayer 1 (rnl^ai). (T. Inlay v. + -ek L] One 
who inlays (in senses of the vb.). 

1660 Bloome Archil, title-p.. Painters, Carvers,' In-layers, 
An tick-Cutters. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Spindle 
l r ff* The wood of the Spindle Tree is used, .by’ the Inlayer 
for his Colours. 1881 Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 406 The in- 
layer who has to frame the text or the print, .of the binder. 

Inlayer- (rn|l?- 3 j). [f. In ado. 12 + Layer 
sbl] Alayer of a material placed within something, 
an inside layer or sheathing. 

1868^ J. Thomson Hat-making <§• Felting 63 The two 
ends joined by overlapping with a proper inlayer of paper, 
x8&j Encycl. Brit. XI. 519/2 Into each cone of wool or bat 
an inlayerj is now placed to prevent the inside from matting. 

Inlaying (inl?-iq), vbl. sb. [f. Inlay v. + 
-tng 1 .] The action of the vb. Inlay, or that which j 
is inlaid. ! 

L The insertion of thin slips of one material j 
within the surface of another for decorative pur- 
poses. b. A piece of inlaid work. c. The mount- I 


INLET. 

ing of a leaf or engraving in a larger leaf or sheet 
of paper. 

1598 Florio, Tarsia , a kind of painting, in laying, or 
setting in of small pieces of wood, luorie, home or bone., 
as in tables, chesseboordes and such. 1599 Minsiieu Span. 
Dial. 4/2 It is very curious, and the inlaying of the wood 
most finely set in. 1644 Evelyn Diary 8 Feb., The pavings, 
inlayings, and incrustations of this Hall are very rich. 1761 
Derrick Lett . (1767) II. 66 The inlaying and veneering 
very beautiful. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbridge xriij 
The little square piano with brass inlayings. 1894 J. t! 
Fowler Adamnan Pref. 9 The separation, flattening, and 
inlaying of the consolidated leaves. 
fig. 3865 Sal. Rev. 26 Aug. 279/2 In her three plays, we 
meet with natural and apt inlayings of familiar phrases from 
Shakspeare, Milton, and others. 

+ 2. Incorporation, union. Obs. rare . 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 86 It would be no other 
than one with it, and the nearer any body comes to that 
plight, the nearer it comes to inlaying or oneness. 

t Inlea'd, v. Oh. [f. In- l + Lead v., transl. 
L. indticSre. (In sense 2 perh. !. In- 2 = En- 1 .)] 

1. trans. To lead in, bring in. 

eg 50 Lindisf. Cos/. Matt. vi. 13 Ne inlaid usih in cos- 
tunge. a 3300 E. E. Psalter lxxxvii. 8 [lxxxviii. 7] All ]>i 
stremes ouer me )>ou m-ledde. 3382 Wyclif Dent. xxviiL 37 
Alle pupJis, to the whiche the Lord shal inleede thee. 

2. To lead. 

0 3560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xix. 33 How lang sail I 
this lyfc inleid, That for hir saik to suffer deid ? 

I*n lea; ding, ppl. a. rare . [In adv. 11 a: cC 
lead in.] That leads in ; introductory. 

38B9 Pall Mall G. 20 Nov. 3/2 If any one mayhap should 
deem this inleading stavelet the loveliest thing in all the 
tale, we shall not naysay him. 

Inleague, obs. variant of Enleagce v. 
t Inlea*ffner, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. In * 1 + 
Leaguer so., camp. Cf. the phrases to lie in 
leaguer , to lie leaguer , and Leaguer zl] inlr. To 
encamp with a besieging or beleaguering force. 

3603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 195 Sylla did inleaguer 
before the citie of Athens, and had not leasure to stay there 
long and continue the siege. 

4 Inlea*se, V. Obs. rare. [f. In - 1 or 2 4 . Lease.] 
trans. To let on lease. 

3608 Galway Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comvt. App. 
v. 461 Shall not. .sell, give, graunt, demyse nor inlease nor 
to farme let.. any manner of landes. 

Inlease, variant of Inless v. Obs. 
f Inlea*sed, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. In - 2 + lease, 
obs. form of Leash + -ed L] Ensnared. ^ 

3706 Phillips, Inleased, or Enleascd, catch’d in a Gin, a 
Lease, or Snare. 3723 in Bailey. 

I'nleck. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. In- 1 + leek, obs. 
form of Leak.] A leak letting water in. 

3583 Stanyhurst sEneis 1. (Arb.) 25 Graunt plancks from 
forrest too clowt oure battered inlecks. 

Inlegeable, obs. form of Illegible. 

Inleid, Sc. form of Inlead v., Obs. . 
*Mnle*SS, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 inlease, [f. 
In- 2 + Less a.] trans. To make less, diminish. 

3515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C ivb/i That, .which may 
hurt or inlesse Thy loued treasure, or minishe thy riches. 
i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . ix. xxiv. § 142. 1167 Where- 
through the power of the Word of God might be inleased or 
diminished. 

Inlet (i'nlct), sb. Also 4 inlate. [f. In adv . 
nd + Let v. 1 Cf. to let in.] 

1. Letting in, admission. Now rare. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 16078 Pc prince of hell, vndos your 
pe king of blis will haf in-late, c 3325 Metr. Horn. 51 Fm 
redi sal we haf inlate In to that blis that lastes ay. a 1635 
N a unton Fragtn. Reg. (Arb.) 57 Demanding his name, she 
said, Fail you not to come to the Court .. And this was his 
inlet, and the beginnings of his grace. 2G55 Fuller CA. 
Hist. 11. v. § 51 Had there been a Castle in the place of tpis 
Monastery . . probably they might have stopped the Danish 
Invasion at the first Inlet thereof, a 2704 T. Brown Praise 
of Poverty Wks. 3730 I. 301 To gain the easier and unsus- 
pected in-let into his mind and affections. 2774 9 0L i° S ui 
Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 288 , 1 had already forgotten *h e light 
which was my first inlet into life. i 85 x Lytton & pane 
Tannhduserg7 Forcing sharp inlet to her throne in Heaven. 

2. A way of admission ; an entrance. 

3624 Wotton Archft. in Reliq. (1672) 33 These In-lets of 
Men and of Light [i.e. doors and windows], I couple to- 
gether. x68x Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 1 . 229 The rrenen 
Kings troops had entredCassall, the inlett into Italy. *774 
Bainlon Ittclos. Act 15 Drains, inlets, outlets, ana water- 
courses. 3818 Leigh Ne^v Piet. Lend. 329 Pall Mall must 
always be one of the inlets to the west end of the town. 
2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 101 Two venous inlets are 
seen in the anterior fourth of the upper surfaceof the hear 
fig. 1662 in Howell State Trials (1816) V. 1330 0 th , a * 
we may find death a sweet in-let and a passage to to) 
blessed arms. 2768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man 1. Whs. (Olou ) 
613/2 An increase of our possessions is but an inlet to ne 
disquietudes. 2833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Book 
1. iii. 41 Affected by the establishment of a bank, or by som 
other inlet of a flood of paper money. ^ 

3. A narrow opening by which the waler pene- 
trates into the land; a small arm of the sea, 
an indentation in the sea-coast or the bank of a 
lake or river ; a creek. 

3570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 234 A thing, ye 
well knowne in Kent, and expressed by the word >’ cn,a .“ 
or yenlet, which betokeneth an Indraught or Inlett of 
into the lande. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 744 J * u ‘j 
nished out the said Henry Hudson, to trie if through 
those Inlets, which Davis saw. .any passage might o* 
found to the other Ocean called the South-Sea. 2775 
son fourn. West. IsL, D unvegan, We landed at Port K 



INLET. 

..The port is made by an inlet of the sea, deep and narrow. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl . II. xxvi. 257 The margin of these 
large fields is almost always broken by inlets of open water. 

4 . A piece let in or inserted. 

1798 I. Allen Hist. Vermont 3 The whole range is com- 
posed of huge rocks confusedly piled on one another, 
though in many places are large inlets of excellent land. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Inlet , - . inserted materials. 
j886 Pall Mall G. 17 Dec. 13/2 The inlet into the panel in 
the upper part of the hack of the chair is a photograph of a 
statue of Hunter. 

5 . at t rib., as inlet area , valve , ventilation. 

x 83 z Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Metals V . S. 584 The inlet 
valves are screwed into the piston. 1891 Daily News 
17 Jan. 6/4 The inlet ventilation is by means of fresh-air 
reservoirs. 

Hence I'nleted a., having an inlet. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 74 When .. Theseus Started 
alert from a beach deep-inleted of Piraeus. 

Inlet (rntle.-t), ppl. a. [f. In adv. 11 b + pa. 
pple. of Let vP : cf. to let in.] Let in, inserted. 

1849 Ruskin Sa\ Lamps tv. § 12. 133 A round dot formed 
by a little inlet circle of serpentine. 

Inlet (in jle’tb v . [f. In- 1 + Let v.* Orig. 

two words = let in.] To let in. 

+ 1 . traits . To allow to enter; to admit. Obs. 
C1320 Sir Tristr. 629 Rohand J>o tok he And at gate in 
lete. a 1400 Octouian 1188 Men openede the gate. .He was 
yn-late. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves 163 The minde is then 
shut up in the borough of the body— none of the Cinque 
ports of the Isle of Man are then open to in-let any strange 
disturbers. 1661 — Lnsoria xxvii. 25 The first act she 
[woman] did try Seduc’d Mankind, inletted policy, Taught 
him. a way, .To carry murther in a smiling brow. 

2 . To let in or insert (one thing) in another. 
x86o Wraxall tr. Kohl's Wand. Lake Superior 6, I may 
be permitted to inlet here a slight episode in my wigwam 
building. 1884 A. J. Butler Anc. Copt. Ch. Egypt I. lii. 87 
All round the framing of the doors tablets of solid ivory .. 
are inlet. 

1 1 ‘nle-tter, sb. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. ne + 
Letter, one who lets or allows.] One who lets in 
or gives admittance. 

1656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept, in Carlyle (1872) IV. 205, I 
have had some boxes.. and rebukes, — on the one hand and 
on the other; some censuring me for Presbytery ; others as 
an inletter to all the Sects and Heresies of the Nation. 

t Inle'tter, v. Obs. rare — [f. In- 2 + Let- 

ter sb. or v.] traits. To inscribe. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11. [f.J xlvi. J34 This Sentence 
might but on them be inletter’d. 

tl*nle:tting“, vbL sb. Obs. [In adv. 11 c.] 

Letting in, admission. 

1660 Hoyle Nerv Exp. Phys. Mtch. xxvi. 156 Upon the 
inletting of this external Air the water was not again im- 
pelled to the very top of the tube. 1691 E. Taylor Beh - 
men's Thcos. Philos . 103 Invaded by the inletting of the 
four Forms. 

Inlier (rnibhoi). Geol. [f. In adv. 12 + LiER, 

that which lies, after Outlier.] (See quot. 1859.) 

1859 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms (1865) 256 Inlier , a term 
introduced by Mr. Drew, of the Geological Survey, to 
express the converse of 'outlier'.. 4 It means .. a space 
occupied by one formation which is completely surrounded 
by another that rests upon it \ 1894 Geol. Mag. Oct. 460 
It is. .clearly marked by the Upper Greensand anticline of 
the Vale of Pewsey, and by the Upper Greensand inliers of 
Ham and Kingsclere, 1896 Naturalist 294 This formation 
occurs as patches or inliers that are surrounded by Oxford 
clays. 

Inlight.var. Enlight v O bs. Hence + Inli-ght- 
ing vbl. sb., enlightening, enlightenment. 

c 1400 tr. Secrita Secret Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 96 
Oon of ^ stryngthes is a tokenynge . . \>zt glorious god 
hauys inlightyd of vtj strenghes. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 
11. 170 Counsells, inlightings..all is in vaine to them. 

Inlighten, -er, etc., obs. ff. Enlighten, etc. 

+ Inlrke, inli'che, obs. ff. Alike, arising perh. 
from confusing i- of Hike , ilic/tC , with in. 

13.. Cursor M. 27576 (Cotton Galba) If J>ai do ill think 
euer inlike [ Cott . tlfke]. 13.. E. E. A Hit. Poems A. 602 
per is vch mon payed inliche WheJ>er lyttel ob«r much be 
hys rewarde. a 1350 St. Brice 167 in Horstm. A llengl. Leg. 
(iS8x) 357 pai angerd him ilk day inlike. ax$$o St. Bart/wl, 
96 ibid. 120 Fully sex and twenty 3ere Lestes it in-like white 
and ciere. 

f Xnllkewise, the adv. phr. in like wise , in like 
manner, written conjunctly: see Likewise, Wise 
sb., and cf. Alikewise. 

154s Sc. Acts Mary (18x4) 42 (Jam.) My said lord Gover- 
nour. .being inlikviss personalie present. 

In limine: see In Lat.prep . 
f Inli-nk, obs. variant of Enlink v. 

1560 (see Enlink). 1606 G. W(oodcocke) ir. Hist. Ivsiint 
24 b, He fled vnto Tissaphernes. .with whom . . he in-linked 
himself in such great friendship [etc.). 1620 T. Granger 

Dev. Logike 150 The observation of these conditions. Con- 
cludcth,and inlfnketh, true, and genuine Conjugates together. 
Ibid. 292. 

f Inli*st, obs. form of Enlist v. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 156 Threbeg inlisted 
himself under the Turk. 

In live, Inliven, obs. ff. Enlive, Enliven. 
t Inloca'tion. Obs.rare~ l . [f. In- 2 + Loca- 
tion.] Location within something. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. 1. iv. 41 Thus he [the 
Devil) entred, and moved, and spoke in the dumb Idols 
which were the Oracles of the heathen : And so he some, 
times acts in the very )>odies of dead or murdered men and 
women : Which he doth, not by way of information, but of 
inlocation onely. 
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t Inlock. Sc. Obs. [?for inn-lock ; cf. Ger. 
hausschloss lock of the main door.] c A great 
lock* (Jam.). 

1488 Act . Dom. Cone. 92 (Jam.) Thre inlokis price iijx. 

14.. in Accts.Ld High Treas. Gloss. 421 Pro quatuor 
magnis seris, dtcus inlokkis. 1491 Ibid. 184. 

Inlock, Inlodge, var. Enlgck, Enlodge. 

In loco : see In Lat. prep. 

Xnlook (i-nluk), sb. [f. In adv. 1 1 d + Look sb., 
after Outlook.] Looking within, introspection. 

18.. Caroline Fox Jml. (Cent.), A hearty sincere inlook 
tends, .in no manner to self-glorification. 1869RUSK1N Q. of 
Air§ 135 To all true modesty the necessary business is not 
inlook, but outlook, a 1897 H. Drummond Ideal Life (1S99) 
311 He would begin not in out-look but in in-look. 

t In-loo‘k, v. Obs. rare “ L [f. In- 1 + Look v. 
(? after L. inspicere).] irons. To look into, inspect. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems \Vks. (1711) 31 Thou 
art Light of Light, An ever-waking Eye still shining bright. 
In-looking all. 

I*n-loo:ker. rare. [In adv. 11 e.] One who 
looks into a thing, an inspector. 

1587 Golding De Momay xi. 162 In euery of vs he bath 
his inlookers (F. inspecteurs\ to chastice vs, in our flesh, . . 
in our minde, . .and in our Soules. 1892 B. Hinton Lord's 
Return 52 This world's spectators may be divided into the 
on-lookers and the in-lookers. 

I - n-IoO:killg‘, vbl. sb. rare. [In adv. 11 c.] 
Looking within, introspection. 

1853 Lynch Selfgmprov.50 He who can find time for con- 
scientious in-looking at himself should be a student of 
religion. 

+ InlOTd, v. Obs. rare — [f. In- 2 + Lord j< 5 .] 
traits. To make (any one) lord. 

161 x Florio, Insignorirsi, to inlord, or become Lord, 
Patron or possessor of any thing. Ibid., Iusignorito, in- 
lorded, made or become Lord, .or possessor of any thing. 

Z' 31 -lo:t. [f. In adv. 12 d + Lot sb.] 

1 . A lot or allotment situated within another. 

a x66x Fuller Worthies m. (1662) 166 God in the partage 
of Palestine . . made some Tribes to have In-lots within 
another. 

2 . In parts of the United States, originally 
French, a lot of land in a village large enough for 
a house, outhouses, and garden {Cent. Diet.). 

f Inlo’ving, vbl. sb. Obs . nonce-wd. [f. Love, 
after joy, injoy.] Loving, holding in affection. 

1633 W. Struther True Happines 124 We shall consider 
in it two affections.. Love and joy: The first is our inloving, 
the other our injoying of him. 

Obs . In 3 inlo^en, -loghen. [f. 
In- 1 + Low v . , after L. injlammare. Cf. Alow 
adv.] traits. To set aflame, kindle, inflame. 

a *300 E. E. Psalter Ixxii(i). 21 In-lowed es mi hert. Ibid. 
civ. 19 Speche of Laverd, pat was of mighte, In-loghed him, 
by dai and nighte. 

Inlure, variant of Enlure v., Obs. 

t Inly, a. Obs. Also 6 enlye. [In OE. 
iit{n)Hc, f. inn, In adv. + lie, -ly L But the word 
is unknown during most of the ME. period, and 
appears to have been formed anew (perh. from 
Inly adv.) in 15th c.] Inwatd, interior, internal; 
inwardly felt, heartfelt. 

C900 tr. Bscda's Hist. 111. xiii. fxv.) (1890) 198 Se innlica 
dema [iniimus arbiter ] arimihtig God. Ibid. v. xxii(i). 
(1890) 480 Mid inlice hete [domestico odio\. 142a tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E.T. S.) 204 This eric. .roode..into 
the moste Inli Streynthes of McMahons contre. c X440 1 
Hylton Sea la Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xxx, Yet are they | 
but outwarde tokens of the Inly grace. 1502 Atkynson tr. 
De Imitatione I. vii. The enlye dysposicyon of every soule. 
1588 Shaks. Two Gent. n. vii. 18 Didst thou but know the 
inly touch of Loue. i6xz Drayton Poly-olb. vi. 88 Euer 
for those inly heats which through your loues they felt. 

Hence + I’nlybede, inwardness, internal reality. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 171 pat is, inly sorwe 
for pi synne in be herte, & no3t in he chere, feyned outwarde. 

Inly (i'nli), adv. Forms : 1 in(n)lice, 3-4 in- 
liche, 5“ inly, (5 erroit. endly). [OE. in{n)lice , 
f. iit{ii)Hc : see prec. and -ly ‘A] a. Inwardly (as 
opposed to outwardly) ; within, internally ; in the 
heart, spirit, or inner nature ; in regard to the inner 
life or feelings, b. In away that goes to the heart 
or inmost part; heartily, intimately, closely; fully, 
thoroughly, extremely. 

r 838 K. iELFREp tr. Eoetk. xxxiv. § 12 pu miht openlice 
onjitan pzet 5 st is for inlice good jung pc calle wuhta . . 
\vilnia 5 to habbanne. f 900 tr. BxdcCs Hist. v. xvii. (xix.) 
(1890) 464 He. .het. pxt he inlice pam biscope freond ware. 
<71290 Bcket 16S0 in S. Ene. Leg. I. 154 Seint thomas bi- 
gan to siche sore : and Inliche wep al-so. 13. . Guy Watw. 
(A.Jst. cclxxxi,pe leuedi biheld hmi inliche, Hou mesays he 
was, sikerliche. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 640 No man 
may be inly glad I trowe That neuere was yn sorwe or som 
distresse. c 1440 Generydcs 849 Now who was gladde .. And 
endly mery but Generydcs. Ibid. _66oS The fayre mayde 
Lucidas Right endly was inprentid in his hert. X579 Spen- 
ser Sheph. Cal. May 38 Their fondnesse inly [gloss entirely) 

I pitie. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 167 The Substances 
Inly, or outly, neither win nor leese. 2596 Edward III, 

1. ii. 11 Inly beautify'd With bounty's riches. 1625 Gill 
Sacr. Philos, viii. i43They . .inly enuy that knowledge which 
the Christians have. 1715-2° Pope Iliadxxm.72 Great Peli- 
des, stretch’d along the shore- Lies inly groaning. 18x3 J. 
Marriott Hymn * Thou, whose almighty word* ii, Thou, 
who didst come to bring.. Sight to the inly blind. 1838 
Litton Alice xi. ii. Inly resolving not to hazard a second 
meeting with the Italian. 1B47 Emerson Fcemx (1857) 103 
Friends year by year more inly known. x8ji R. Elus 
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Ca/ulltis Jv.'i2 Oft Cytorus’ height With her did inly 
whisper airy' colloquy’. 

Inlying (in,bi-iQ), vbl. si. Sc. [f. In adv. 11c 
.+ Lying vbl. sb.: cf. lie in in Lie v.] Lying in 
at childbirth, confinement. 

*734 Keith Hist. Ch. Scot. 335 The most commodious 
PJace for her Majesty’s In-lying, a 1805 A. Carlyle Auto- 
biog. 529 Mrs. C. having recovered from her late inlying. 
1819 Edin. Mag. Mar. 219/2 Attending at ‘inlyings’, or 
* accouchements ’. 

Inlying (imjterig), ppl. a. [In adv. 1 1 a.] 
Lying inside ; placed or situated in the interior. 

1844 Regul. Sf Ord. Army 1 Officers on the Inlying 
Piquet. 1853 Stocquelf.r Mi lit. Encycl. 215 Inlying 
Piquets, detachments told off to remain in camp, but fully 
accoutred, and ready to turn out instantly on alarm. 3 £68 
Sir II. Thompson Clin. Lect. Dis. Urin. Org. xiii. (18S2) 87 
An inlying catheter, .is . . better than frequent catheterism. 
1898 A. T. Reed in Advance (Chicago) 6 Jan. 9/3 There is 
a place for the evangelist . . in the outlying regions and the 
inlying regions. 

Inly in n, variant of Enltmn v., Cbs. 
Inmaculate, obs. form of Imsiaculate a. 
tl’mnake. Obs. Also 6 ynmake, inmak, 7 
inmaek. [f. In adv. 12 a (or perh. orig. Inn sb. 1) 
+• Make sb.^] A lodger, a person not of the house- 
hold haibouied or lodged; ~ Inmate sb. 1 a. 

1537 Iris ? 1 ^ ct Hen. VIII in Ir. St. at Large (1765) I. 
168 Every person v which in the harvest season receive or 
keepe in his or their houses .. any person or persons called 
ynmakes. 1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Bee. Oxford 422 
Undertenants commonly called inmakes. 1588 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. I. 228 lane Wignall, widow, fined for 
keeping an Inmake within her house iii*. viK and the In- 
make in xijL 1626 Ibid., Wee p’sent the executors — of 
Elizabeth Ditchfeild deceased, for harborioge of Inmacks in 
their backside in their kitchin. 
frlnma # ntle, variant of Immantle v. 

(In some edd. of G. Fletcher Christ's Triumph t. xvi.) 

+ Inina* sk, v. Obs. Also 7 on-, [f. In- 2 + 
Mask : cf. Immask.] traits. To cover with or as 
with a mask, to mask. 

1598 MARSTON Pygmal., To Good Opinion xx8 If thou wilt 
not with thy Deitie Shade, and inmaske the errors of my 
pen. j6ii Florio, Inmascherare. to enmaske. 

t Inmastica*tion. Obs. rare. [In- 1 .] Internal 
mastication, as in the gizzard of a bird or insect. 

1705 C. Pukshall Meclt. Macrocosm 186 Whose Particles 
being then not well Digested, .for want of Fermentation, 
and Inmastication. 

Inmate (i-nme't), sb. (a.) [f. Ik adv. u a (or 
perh. orig. Ikn sb. r) + M,vrc si.] 

1 . In relation to other persons : One rvho is the 
mate or associate of another or others in the same 
dwelling ; one who dwells with others in a house. 
(Now rare.) In early use, One admitted for 
a consideration to reside in a house occupied or 
rented by another; a lodger or subtenant. 

In the 16th and 17th c. there were stringent statutes and 
by-laws against the harbouring of poor persons as ‘ inmates', 
subtenants, or lodgers, a practice which tended to increase 
the number of paupers locally chargeable. 

1589 Act 2 1 Elis. c. 7 § 6 There shall not be any I nmate or 
more Famyliesor Housholdes then one, dwelUnge or inhabit- 
inge in anye one Cottage. 1597-1602 Transcript W. Riding 
Sessions Rolls (Rec. Ser.) 86 Whosoever.. doth take any 
Inmate, .shall releefe and keepe them from beggyng. i6ox 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 260 Taking an inmate in to his hous. 
1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 39/1 Bias was of Priene 
. .some affirm he was rich, others that he had no Estate, but 
lived as an Inmate. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 86 
In those Countries, the Master and his Cattle are Inmates, 
and lye higgledy piggledy in the same room. 1690 Child 
Disc. Trade (1694) 95 As for the laws against Inmates, and 
empowering the Parishioners to take security before they 
suffer any poor person to inhabit amongst them.. I am sure 
in cities and great towns of trade they are altogether im- 
proper, and contrary to the practice of other cities and 
trading towns abroad. 183* Ht. Martineau Hill % Valley 
iv. 68 Mrs, Sydney inquired whether he k as a pleasant in- 
mate and a kind neighbour. 

b. Sometimes, One not originally or properly 
belonging to the place wheie he dwells; a foreigner, 
stranger. Often jig. 

a 1600 Hooker Serin. Just if. § 2 note, Some critical 
wte may perhaps half suspect that these two words, perse, 
are inmates. But if the place which they have be their own, 
their sense can be none other than that which I ha\e ghen 
them. j6zx B. Jonson Catiline ji. ii, He is but a ntw fellow', 

An in-mate here in Rome (as Catiline calls htm^ a 168a 
Sir T. Browne Tracis (1684) 139 Though the English [lan- 
guage] swell with the inmates of Italian, French, and Latin. 
169a tr. Sallust 352 Not an Upstart, an Inn-mate, and but 
lately admitted to the Privileges of this City. 

2 . In relation to the house or dwelling-place: 
An occupant along with others, one of the family 
or company who occupy a house or other abode ; 
hence sometimes simply = Indweller, inhabitant, 
occupier. Const, of. {lit. and fg.) . 

1597 Daniel Ch’. Wars vm. Ixx 3 , Within her brow -sat 
scorn ; Shame in her cheeks; where aLso fear became An 
inmate too- 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 24 
which before had bin a privat in-mate in Adam!, housbold, 
was now-, .publike exercise, c 1630 Drumm. or Hawtii. 
Poems 22 You inmates of the Woods- 1667 Milton P. I . 

IX. 495 So spake the Enemie of Mankind, enclos d InSement, 
Inmate bad. 3674 tr. Schejfers Lapland 115 AH the 
feathered In-mates of the sky. 1784 Cowper 71 roc. £92 If 
thou guard it’s [the heart’s) sacred chambers sure from 
•vicious inmates and delights impure. 1828 Scott F. At. 
Perth xxxvi, It had readily opened its gates to admit the 
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noble lady who was its present inmate. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 261 An inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 200 Twelve were married 
inmates of his palace. t 

B. atlrib or adj. That is an inmate {hi. or Jig .) ; 
dwelling in the same house with, or in the house of, 
another; dwelling within, indwelling. ? Obs. 

1630 Sanderson Serm., Ad Mag; ii. (x63i) II. 272 In the 
famous case of the two inmate Harlots, whereof King 
Solomon had the hearing. 1667 Milton P. L. xit. 166 
A sequent King, who seeks To stop thir overgrowth, as in- 
mate guests Too numerous. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 
4t Tts usual now, an Inmate Graff to see With insolence 
invade a Foreign Tree. 1773-83 Hoole Or l. Fur. vi. 2x0 
Unknowing, that beneath thy rugged rind Conceal'd, an 
inmate spirit lay confin’d. 1806 R. Cumberland Mem. 
(1807) II. 185 The children, who were inmate with me when 
I settled at Tunbridge Wells. # 

Hence Inmatecy (imm^tsi) [irreg. : see -CY], the 
position of an inmate ; I*nmated ppl. a., located 
as an inmate ; Tnmateless a., without an inmate. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 41 1 Even those who 
associated with the sick, were seldom affected unless in- 
mated in their rooms. 1830 J. BadcockJ* Jon Bee'] Ess. 
Foote in Foote's Wks, I. p. clxvii. note , Thither [to the Fleet- 
Prison] the Doctor repaired.. And found our laughing philo- 
sopher in the usual plight of such an inmatecy, poor and 
pennyless, 1835 Lytton Rienzi vi.Ji, The cottages, .were 
some shut up. .some open, but seemingly inmateless. . 
Inmateryall, obs. form of Immaterial. 
Inmeat (i'nmft) ; usually in pi. inmeats. 
Now rare exc. dial. [f. In adv. 12 c + Meat si . ] 
Those internal parts or viscera of an animal which 
are used for food ; hence gen. Entrails, inwards. 

(The first quot. is doubtful : the word may also be read 
jumette , which suits the alliteration but is of unknown 
meaning.) 

[“la 1400 Morte A rth. 1122 The hottblode of^e hulke un-to 
the hilte rynnez, Ewyne into inmette the gyaunt he hyttez.] 
x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 586 They preserve 
their inmeats a great deal the better. 1743 Maxwell Sel. 

- Trans . 275 (Jam.) The hide, head, feet, and in-meat, were 
given for attendance. 1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevclde it. 
in. i. Wks. 3864 I. 192 Get thee^ gone. Or I shall try six 
inches of my kmfe On thine own inmeats first. 1877 N. W. 
Line. Gloss. , Inmeats , the edible viscera of pigs, fowls, &c. 

In medias res. In memoriam : see In Lat . 
prep. In melle : see Imelle adv. 
t Inmense, obs. form of Immense a. 

_ ci4Sa Mirour Saluacioun 1679 O godde of hiegh pitee 
inmense and ineffable. 

Inme’sh, var. of Enmesh v., to entangle in the 
meshes of a net. 

3868 F. M. Brown For the picture called 1 Work For 
want of work the fiends him soon inmesh ! 
f Inmew, v. Obs. rare . [? f. In- 1 + Mew v.] 
traits. ?To Immew, to mew or coop up ; in quot., 
app., 1 To cause to lie close and keep concealed, 
as hawk in mew 

So this and the equivalent emmew, in Shaks. Meas.for 
M. m. i. 91, are explained by the Rt. Hon. D. H. Madden 
in Diary of Master William Silence (1897) 302, Note in 
opposition to the conjecture of some that the latter is a 
blundered spelling of Enew. 

a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. of Malta 11. ii, I have seen him 
scale As if a Falcon had run up a trainee, Clashing his war- 
like pynions, his steel’d curasse, And at his pitch inmew the 
Town below him. 

■fin mid, advb.phr. and prep. Obs. [An analy- 
tical variant of ME. on viidde , amiddc, Amid.] 

A. adv. In the middle, in the midst. In myd 
among- Amidmong (Amid B. 5 ). 

CX500 Lancelot 3371 In myd among his ennemys. a 3555 
Lyndesay Tragedy 244 In myd amang his tryumphartt Armye. 

B. prep. Amid, in the middle or centre of. 

13.. E. E. A llil. P. B. 1677 In mydde J>e poynt of his 
pryde departed he \>crc. 1375 Barbour Bruce x 11. 576 Axis 
that rycht scharply schar, In myd the visage met thame 
thar. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 415 He fyll wete In 
mydde the se. a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 2085 In mydde the 
felde we shall hem byde. 

+ In rnids, advb. phr. and prep . Obs. [A variant 
of ME. amiddes, imyddes .] = Amidst. 

A. adv. In the middle, in the midst. 

13. . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 167 With gay gaudi of grene, be 
golde ay in tnyddes. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 191 
•As ]>e heued of a schouyll is in-myddes be-twen J>e scho & be 
handyll. 

: B. prep. In the middle or midst of ; amidst. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1032 (GOtt.) In middes [Trin. I mydde ; 
Cott. M id ward 1 bat land a welle springes. 13 .. E.E. A Hit. 
P. A. 730 Euen in myddez my breste hit stode. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1586 (Ashm. MS.) In-myddis be puple [Dubl. 
MS. in-myddez of be peple]. c 1460 Tenvncley Myst. 31 
In medys the water. 14. . in Turner Dom. Archit. III. 84 
In rayddys hi halle upon be flore. 

Inmind, variant of Immind v., Obs. 
t Inmi’ter, var. enmitre : see En- prefix 1 1 b. 
x6xx Florio, Iufttlare , to inmiter or impale as Bishops be, 
In-mobill, obs. form of Immobile a . 
Inmoeueable, etc., obs. ff. Immovable, etc. 
'fin-mom g,in-mo*nges,/r^. Oh. [Variants 
of itnoitg, imonges isee Ymong), the initial i being 
app. taken as the prep, and expanded to in : see 
also Among.] Among, amongst. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 278 And multyplyed mony-fold 
in-mongez mankynde. Ibid. B. 1485 In-mong be leues. 

■f I*nmore, Obs. rare. [f. In adv. + More, 
after inmost : see Inner.] . Inner, interior. 


16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 131 Of these Angles, some 
part.. passed forward into the inmore quarters of Germanie. 
Ibid. 80c Where they had free entrance .. into the inmore 
parts of England. 

Inmortal, obs. form of Immortal. 

Inmost (immpust, -m&t),tr. {sb., adv.) Forms : 
I innemest, innemyst, 4 in-mast, in(n)emaste, 
4, (6 Sc.) inmost, 5 ynmast, 6 ynmost, 4- in- 
most. [OE. innemest (f. *iitnem-a, -e + -cst), a 
double superlative of time In adv . ; for the later 
history of the ending, usual in OE. advs. of place, 
see -most.] 

1. lit. In reference to spatial position ; Situated 
farthest within, most inward, most remote from the 
outside. 

33.. Cast. Love 809 Bote b e inemaste [v.r. Snnemcste] 
hayle, I wot, Bi-tokneb hire holy maidenhod. 1535 Cover- 
dale 2 Kings ix. 2 Brynge him in to the ynmost chamber. 
— 1 Macc. ix. 54 Y° walles of the ynmost Sanctuary.. 1596 
Dalrymtle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 33X In the inmest 
parte of the castcl. 3667 Milton P. L. iv. 738 Into thir 
inmost bower Handed they went. 17x3 Derham Phys. 
T/teol. 4 To penetrate into the inmost Recesses of Nature. 
a 1822 Shelley Hymn to Mercury xxxi, From the inmost 
depths of its green glen. 

2 . fig. Of thoughts or feelings, the mind or soul, 
personal relations, etc. : Most inward or intimate ; 
deepest; closest. 

C897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. xxt. (Sweet) 155 Ealle 
5a innemestan jeSohtas. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. 
iv. (Add. MS. 27,944), I-rauyschite to be inmest {ed. 2495 
innest] contemplacioun of ]>e sone of god. 2548 Udall 
Erasm. Par. Luke vixi. N vj, In the inmoste afTeccion of 
their hertes.. 1667 Milton P. L. i. j68 If I fail not and 
disturb His inmost counsels from their destind aim. x8xB 
Jas. Mill Brit. India III. vi. i. 2 [He] insinuated himself 
quickly into his inmost confidence. 3882 Farrar Early Chr. 
II. 1x6 To know something of his Master's inmost thoughts. 

B. absol. or as sb. That which is inmost; the 
inmost part. lit. and fig. (Rarely in pi.) 

a. 1050 Liber Scinlill. iv. (1889) 19 Innemyste [ inieriora ] 
his fulle synd facne. a 1325 Prose Psalter lE. E. T. S.) 
xlix[i]. 5 In b e in-mast of myn hert. 2382 Wvclif Proz>. 
xxvi. : 22 Thei comen thun to the inmostis [2388 the ynneste 
thingis] of the herte. c 1580 Sidney Ps. xxvi. ii, Yea, sound 
my rcynes, and inmost of my hart. 2638 Ford Fancies n. 
ii, Be sure To lodge it in the inmost of thy bosom. 2668 
H. More Div. Dial. 1. 505 The inmost of.the mind. 2856 
E. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 775 This image and super- 
scription lies in the inmost inmost of the soul. 

C. adv. Most inwardly, rare. 

. cxooo /Elfric Gram, xxxviii. <Z.) 240 Intime, innemest. 
1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 470 Thro’ all their inmost-winding 
caves. 

Hence Inmostly adv. {rare), most inwardly; 
Inmostness {noitce-wd.), the inmost essence or 
nature (cf. inwardness). 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 34 Thoughtsomness setting 
full as close to the very stamp or inmostness of a thinking 
Being. .2850 Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 104 How the Virgin 
Mother’s soul Inmostly was grieving. 2889 Univ. Rez>. 
Mar. 314 All secrets of Earth They shall inmostly scan. 
flnmouTed, ppl. a. {sb.) Obs. [f. In- 1 or 2 
+ Mould, or F. motile mould, mould moulded.] 
? Moulded. In quot. absol. as sb. Moulding. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 74 The rooffe of the same 
Closet was siled with woorke of Inmould, gylte with fine 
Golde and Senapar and Bice. 

t Inmo’ve, enmeve, v. Oh. [f. In- 2 , En-1 
+ Move vi] trans. To move inwardly, or in the 
mind ; to affect with emotion. 

2583 Golding Calvin on Dent. lxix. 422 Nowe commeth 
this inmouing of men, or of their own nature? No it is of 
Gods working in their heartes. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 48 
The knight was much en moved with his speach. 1596 
Fitz-Geffray SirF. Drake (1881) 58 Honour enmoves her 
to attempt the flight. 

InmutabuU, obs. form of Immutable. 

• + Inmytee, obs. f. Enmity: cf. also Inimitie. 

2423 Jas. I Kitigis Quatr lxxxvii, Sum for dispite and 
othir Inmytee. 

Inn (in), sbi Forms: 1- inn, 1-7 in, 3-7 inne, 
(3 hynne,4hin), 4-5 yn, 4-6 ine,ynne, (5 hyn, 
6 ynn). [OE. inn neut. OTeut. *inno m : agree- 
ing, exc. in stem suffix, with ON. inne i . inni (:— 
OTeut. *inttjo m ), f. inn, inne In adv.] 

+ A dwelling-place, habitation, abode, lodg- 
ing; a house (in relation to its inhabitant). 

cxooo ./Elfric Horn. I. no haSa se.steorra glad, and ba 
tungel-witegan jelmdde, and nim 5ses cildes inn sebicnode. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 36 He for let ba $a rnmnegeo 
and com to his inne. [So c 1160 Hatt. Gasp .]. c 1205 Lay. 
24963 Hengest . . seide b $t be hafde an in parked to- 
Jeines him. /Z1300 Cursor M. 4983 (Cott.hpe yongeist.. 
bat bai lefte at peir fader in [Gbit, fadris ine]. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 334 Do crie burgh b e toun, pat non 
for wele no. wo, In strete [ printed stete] walk vp & doun 
hot to b er innes go 1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) I. 115 
In be side of be hille was b® yn of Lazarus, of Martha, 
and of Marie Mawdeleyn ; bat toun hi;t Bethania. 2447 
Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 260 Whan yche man hym dede 
hyr Hoom to hys yn hym to counfortc. 9546 J. Heywood 
Pfw. 11867) ,Q Restie welth wylth me this wydow to wyn, 
To let the world wag, and take mine ease in mine in. 2657 
Howell Londinop. 339 Queen Mary gave this House to 
Nicholas Heth, Archbishop of York, and his successors for 
ever, to be their Inne or Lodging for their repair to London. 
+ b. pi. in sing, sense. (Cf. lodgings , quarlersi ) 
CX205 Lay. 34007 be king, .sende to ban innen after al his 
monnen [c 1275 to peos cnihtes hinne]. a 3300 Cursor M . 


35407 Quar his jnnes ar to night.wel i can yow bring. Ibid. 
19829 (Edin.) paisa^ baimfra, pat innis bare saint pctirlai. 2375 
Barbour Bruce 11. 1 The bruys went till his lnnys swj^h. 
a 2400-50 A lexander 2920 pis. . berne . . pat here pus hyqdly 
be be hand ledis to his Inncs. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 381 
For him he gert ane.innys graithit be. CX550 Lyndesay 
Descr. Pedcr Cojfeis ii, For to by hennis reid-wod he rynnis; 
He Ipkis thame vp in to his innis. 2603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks 11621) 1052 He. .came suddenly upon the Turks..* 
compassed about the Innes wherein they lay. 
f * 2 . Phr. To take {up) one's inn (or inns), to 
take up one’s abode, residence, quarters; so, to have 
keep {one's) inn. Obs. 

c xooo /Elfric Horn. I. 372 Innan Sain Seale \>2sr Petrus 
inn hafde. a 2300 Cursor M. 17650 Wit mchodeme he tok 
his hin.. 1340 Ayenb. 195 He zent his messagyers be-uore 
uor to nime guod in. C 1430 Syr Geuer. tRoxb.) 1476 Here 
ynnes ther ful sone thei nam. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye in 
Babees Bk. 308 In no kyn house bat rede mon is . . Take 
ncuer by Innes for no kyn nede. 1582 Mulc aster Positions 
xiii. (1887) 257 If the imperfections which come .. from the 
Elementary schoole would take vp their Inne there, and 
raunge no further. 1590 Spenser F. Q. t ; i. 33 With me ye 
may take up your In For this same night 1633 A. H, 
Partheneia Sacra 152 (T.) The phenix will lightly take up 
his inne no where els. 

+ b. At inn : Lodged, housed, resident, put up 
(in some place specified or implied). Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 12923 pe33 comenn forr to fra^nenn Crist 
Off whrere he wass att inne. Ibid. 23088 To lokenn whsre 
he wass att inn. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5998 Wanne at an 
gode monnes house is men .were at inne. 136a Langl. P. 
PI. A. ix. 4 3ff any wi3t wiste where do-wel was at Inne. 
J553 Bradford Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 79 Surely the devil is at 
inn with you, you are his birds, whom when he hath well fed, 
he will broach you and eat you, chaw you and champ you. 
2592 T)ee Diary' (Camden) 41, 1 sent a letter.. by the wagon- 
man who is at ynn at the George in Lombard streete. 

f 3 . 4 Dwelling-place ’, 1 abode*,* place of sojourn’, 
in various figurative uses. Obs. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 5107 A sory gest..Thou herborest in 
thine inne The God of Love whan thou let mne. 2535 
Coverdale Isa . xxxii. 18 My people shal dwel in the ynnes 
of peace. 1^49 — , etc. Erasm. Par. These. 5 The bodie 
is the dwelling house of the soule and the soule is the Inne 
of God. 2607 Walkington Opt. Glass ii. (1664) 23 Plotin.. 
blushed often, that his Soul did harbour in so base an Inn, 
as his Body was. 2615 G. Sandys Trav. 180 Seest thou this 
tombe hewne in the growing stone ? Tis Paula's Inne. 

4 . A public house kept for the lodging and enter- 
tainment of travellers, or of any who wish to use its 
accommodation ; a hostelry or hotel ; sometimes, 

erroneously, a tavern which does not provide lodging. 

C2400 Maundev. (1839) v. 34 Alleweyes men fynden gode 
innes and all that hem nedeth of Vytaylle. Ibid. xxii. 243 
Thorgh the desertes . . there ben Innes ordeyned be euery 
iomeye, to resceyue bothe man and hors. C 1440 Proyip . 
Parv. 260/1 In, of herboroghe .. ,hospicium , diversoriunt. 
2534 Tindale Luke ii. 7 She .. layed him in a manger, 
because ther was no roume for them within in the jmne. 
2573 G. Harvey Lelter-bk. (Camden) 33 Thai cam your 
letters abroid to the Bear and other commun ins. 2 hr. 
Hall Serm. v. 52 Like some Inn, that hath a Crown for 
the sign without, .or a Rose upon the post without .. or an 
Angel without, a 2763 Shenstone Written at an I tut at 
Henley v, Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round ..May 
sigh to think he still has found The warmest welcome at an 
inn. 1809 Kendall Trav. I. xi. 222 Keeping an inn, or as 
it is called, a tavern. 1845 Ford Haitdbk. Spain 1. 22 lbe 
Spanish inns, .are very much in the same condidon as they 
were in the time of the Romans. # 1883 Laiv Times 97 Oct. 
432/2 An inn or hotel is an establishment, the_ proprietor ot 
which undertakes to provide for the entertainment of all 
comers, especially travellers. 1886 Ruskin Prxtersla i. 
373 We stayed several weeks in Paris, in a quiet family inn. 

b. In figurative and allusive uses ; esp. a tem- 
porary lodging as opposed to a permanent abode. 

1529 More Dyaloge i.Wks. 142/1 Our Lord in the parable 
of the Samaritane, bearing the wounded man into t * ic i9 n ® 
of his church. _ 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage u 6 i 4) 566 ibat 
Egyptian opinion, esteeming their houses their Iu n ^« 
their Sepulchres their eternal habitations. 1647 N. 1 , 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. iii. (1739) 3 To make this Isle to be only 
an Inn for him to whom it was formerly given fora P°^5 S * 
sion. 2663 Boyle Use/, Exp . Nat. Philos, l h- 29 
world is wont to be stiled not unfitly by Divines, in* 
Christian’s inne. 1668 Davf.nant Man's the Master \. 1. 
Wks. 1874 V. 13 Yes, to the last inn of all travellers, wher 
we shall meet worms instead of fleas. Lovers *l cve I 
quietly till they lodge at the sign of the grave. 1814 bco^ 
Ld. of Isles vx. xxvi, The noble and the slave.. the sam 
wild road. . trode, To that dark inn, the grave 1 

5 . A lodging-house or house of residence for stu- 
dents (cf. Hostel sbA 3) : now Oh., exc. ns retained 
in the names of buildings orig. so used ; see b and c. 

In this sense rendering L. hospstium , used hum czt y 
times in the English Universities, as still earlier at 
and Paris; OF. hostel. The vernacular term »/« occur* 
in the proper names of these houses from the 14th, or pern p 
the 13th, century. - , ... 

. fa. At the Universities. Oh. (Preserved tin 
iQth c. in the name of New Inn I/all, Oxford.) 

[2224 Let. Nicholas Bp. Tusculum to BurgensesofOxJont, 
Condonetur Scholaribus Oxonie stuefentibus medietas 
cedis Hospitiorum omnium .locandorum clencis in c 
villa, c 1250 Statute of Univ. Oxford (heading), Dep nc 
palitatibus Hospitiorum et Scholarum.J 2346 Lett. •• 
ofEdw. HI, 5 Aug., De quodam mes^uagio vocato 1^ 
leysyn. 2438 {9 Sept ) in Anstey Muslim. 

Haec sunt nomina principalium aularum . . Prmcipa 
Bekys-yne, . - Newels-yne, . . Pekwater-yne, - 
c 2460 Rous Tabella aularum (in Wood Ctty afOxf. • L 
Triliok Yn quod nunc dicitur Novum Hospitium. qu' 
hoviterxedificatum. [Called New Inn, \n New College ^ 1 

*542.] 2577 Harrison England 11. 111. (1877) 1. 87 1 ^ cr< i 
also in Oxford certeine hostels or hals . . the huers in 
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are verie like to those that are of Ins in the chancerie 11587 
their names also are these so farre as I now remember] 
Brodegates, Hart hall .. S. Marie hall, White hall, New In, 
Edmond hall. 1655 Fuller Hist. Cavtb. 27 Know also 
that Inns (whereof onely two, Ovings and St. Pauls) differed 
onety gradually from Hostles^ as being less. 1662 Wood 
City 0/ Ox/. 1 . 141 That this inne, which was afterwards, 
from - the said Richard, called Hunsingore Inne, was an 
eminent receptacle for schollers. [1877 Statutes 0/ Untv. 
Ox/. Commissioners (1882) 215 Statute for the Union of 
Balliol College and New Inn Hall.] ^ 

b. Inns of Chancery : certain houses or sets of 
buildings in London, originally places of residence 
and study for students and apprentices of latv ; also 
the societies by which they were occupied. 

From the 15th or 26th to the 18th c., these were subordinate 
to the Inns of Court ; but they now perform no public func- 
tion, though several still exist as societies^ possessing cor- 
porate property, the chambers being occupied by solicitors 
and others. 

[1348 Will 0/ John Tavie [Thavye] in Dugdale On'g. 
Jurid. Ixv. (1671) 271/x Totum illud Hospicium {i. e. 
Thavies’ Inn], in quo Apprenticii ad Legem habitare sole- 
bant. 1355 Year-bk. 29 Edw. Ill, If. 47 a, Nous lauons oy 
souvent entre les apprentices in hostelles. (Cf. Coke's Refits. 
X. {1738) If. 23 b, inter Apprentices in Hospitiis Curia: 
audivimus.)] 1458 Short En g. Chrou. (Camd. 1880, N.S. 28) 
71 This yere [Anno xxxvii] was a grete fraye be twene 
the Cite of London and men of Courte, which were drevyn 
. . from the Standarde in Flete strete to ther innes, the 
xiii day of Apreill. [a 1485 ^ ForteScue De Laud. Leg. 
Ang. xlix, Decem hospitia minora.. qum nominantur hos- 
pitia Cancellarix. .majora hospitia studii ilHus, qua hospitia 
curix appeUantur.] 1567 R. Mulcaster ibid. (1660) 113 
Ten lesser houses or Innes.. which are called Innes of the 
Chancery .. The greater Innes of the same study called 
the Innes of Court. *580 Stow Annals, 36 Henry VI, The 
thirteenth day of Aprill there was a great fray in Fleet e 
streete. .the king committed the principal! governours of 
Furnivalls, Cliffords, and Barnardes Inne to prison in 
the Castle of Hertford. 1670 Blount Law Did., Innes 0/ 
Court,., these, with the Two Serjants Inns, and Eight 
Inns of Chancery, do altogether (to use Sir Edward Cokes 
words) make the most famous University, for Profession 
of Law onely, or of any one Humane Science in the World. 
2809 Blackstont's Comm. I. Introd. § 1. 26 note, The inns 
of chancery are, Clifford’s Inn, Clement’s Inn, Lion's 
Inn, New Inn, Furnival’s Inn, Thavies’s Inn, Staple’s Inn, 
and Barnard’s Inn. These are subordinate to the inns 
of court ; the three first belong to the Inner Temple, the 
fourth to the Middle Temple, the two next to Lincoln's Inn, 
and the two last to Gray’s Inn. 1883 Wharton’s Law Lex. 
(ed. 7), Inns 0/ Chancery, . . these were formerly preparatory 
colleges for students, and many entered them before 
they were admitted into the Inns of Court. They [now] 
consist chiefly of solicitors, and possess corporate property, 
hall, chambers, etc., but perform no public functions like the 
Inns of Court. 

c. Inns of Court : the four sets of buildings in 
London (the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn) belonging to the four 
legal societies which have the exclusive right of ad- 
mitting persons to practise at the bar, and hold 
a course of instruction and examination for that 
purpose; hence, these four societies themselves. 
(Formerly also colloq. inns a court.) 

The distinction of the ‘foure principall Innes’ of law as 
Inns of Court, was fully established in the 15th c.: see 
quot. a 1485 in b. But in earlier times, and sometimes later, 
the name Inns of Court, or its equivalent, seems to have in- 
cluded bath the hospitia majora and hospitia minora : cf. 
quots. 1355, 1458, and 1580 (referring to the same event) in b, 
with 1548 and 1597 here. 

1396 (June 16) Inquisitio p. mart. Henry Grey de Wilton, 
De Manerio suo de Portpole in Holburne vocato Greysyn. 
3427 Black Books (MS.) of Lincolns Inn If. 13a, Lyn- 
colnesyn. Manucapcio Sociorum ejusdem Hospicii. *429-30 
Ibid. If. 22 b, Y» Stywnrd of Lyncollysyn. 1436 Ibid. 
If. 31 a, The felaweshippe of LyncolP ynne. a 1485 [see b]. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 541 The .xxiii. daie of 
February wer foure readers sent for to the Starre Chamber, 
of every house of the foure principall Innes of Courte one. 
1558 Fraunce Lawlers Log. Ded. P ij b, Surely, Sir . . it 
seemeth you came abruptly from a countrey schoote to an 
Inne of Court. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, m. ii. 14-15 Hee is 
at Oxford still, is hee not ? . . Hee must then to the Innes of 
Court shortly : I was once of Clements Inne. 1666 Dug- 
dale Orig. lurid. (1671) 141/2 These Hostells being Nurs- 
eries or Seminaries of the Court, taking their denomination 
of the end wherefore they were so instituted, were called 
therefore the Innes 0/ Court. 1698 Farquhar Love « 5 - Bottle 
1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 489/1 You were once an honest fellow; but 
so long study in the inns may alter a man strangely, as you 
say. *7x0 Steele Taller No. x86 T 3 Walking the other 
Day in a neighbouring Inn of Court. laid. No. 389 P 3 Tom, 
I have bought you Chambers in the Inns of Court. 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. ?r P4 Many of the Benchers of the 
several Inns of Court, xvho seem to be the Dignitaries of 
the Law. 1883 Chambers's Encycl. V . 584 The (our inns are 
each governed by a committee or board, called the benchers, 
■who are generally Queen’s counsel or senior counsel. Each 
inn has also a local habitation, consisting of a large tract of 
houses or chambers which are in general occupied by bar- 
risters . . and are a source of great wealth. 

attrib. and Comb. 163X Lentom Leasures xxix. F iv, 
A yong Innes a Court Gentleman. 1634 Brf.reton Trav. 
(Chetham Soc.) 156 The mayor, a well-bred gentleman, an 
inns-ofcourt man. 165s J- Cotgrave Wit s Interfr. . 27 (N.) 
Much desired., by ladies, inns a court gentlemen, and 
others. 3826 Scott Woodst. iv, You are , . an Inns-of- 
Court-man. 

d. Serjeants' Inn : a collegiate building of the 
now extinct .order of Serjeants -at-Law, esp. that in 
Chancery Lane, sold in 1877. 

1646 Ord. Lords <J- Com. Prcsb. Govt. 14 The classis or 
the two Serjams Innes. 1841 Penny Cycl . XXI. .271/2 
The serjeants formerly occupied three inns, or collegiate 
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buildings., situate in Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, and 
Holbom. The last, called Scroop’s Inn, has long been 
abandoned, and since the burning down of Serjeants' Inn, 
Fleet Street.. the serjeants. .have now no other building 
than_ Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, which has been lately 
rebuilt. Ibid., In Serjeants’ Inn Hall the judges and ser- 
jeants, as members of the Society of Serjeants’ Inn, dine 
together during term-time. 2877 Law Journal 3 Mar. 1 17 
Serjeants’ Inn was sold on Friday, February 23, for 57,100 
to Mr. Serjeant Cox.. The determination of the judges and 
serjeants to sell the ancient home of a moribund order was 
not taken lightly or of mere caprice. . . We ought to consider 
that places like Serjeants’ Inn have now no sort of practical 
utility. 

P Some of the Inns of Chancery and of Court derive 
their specific names from those of noblemen or persons of 
quality, whose residence or property they formerly were, 
and from whom they were at first often rented. It has 
hence been sometimes assumed that the term inn here 
meant originally ‘the town-house or residence’ of such 
nobleman or gentleman. e ; g. that ‘Lincoln’s Inn’ meant 
originally ‘ the Earl of Lincoln's town-house * : but there 
is no evidence that inn ever had any such specific sense 
(as distinct from its general sense of ‘habitation, lodging, 
house’, sense 1), and no proof that any of these houses bore 
the name hospilinm or inn, until it was actually the hos- 
pitium or hostel of a body of students. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as inn-bill ’ - door , -gate, 
-kitchen, -law, - phrase , - play , -stables, -yard ; 'firm- 
house = sense 4 ; inn-like a. and adv ., like an inn. 
See also Innholder, Innkeeper. 

1855 Cornwall 3 It gives no information on posting-houses 
or horses .. on breakfasts and dinners, on waiters and *inn- 
bills. 1765 Smollett T rav. (1766) 1 1 , xli. 258 \V e stood close 
by them at the *inndoor. 1755 Quix, (1803) 1 . 144 Sancho 
. .the *inn-gate being thrown wide open, sallied forth. 1694 
R. Frankland in R. Thore shy's Cotv. I. 173 He . . would 
have sent for my daughter, who was at an *inn-house. 1751 
Lady M. Vere in Lett. C’tess Suffolk (1824) II. 219 A pro- 
digious house, and furnished *inn-Iike, two beds in each 
room. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxiii, Oliver hurried up 
the *inn-yard t with a somewhat lighter heart. 

Inn (in), v. Now rare. [f. Inn sb. (In OE. 
and ME. use often not separable from In v. } q.v.)] 

1 . irans. To lodge, house, find lodging for. 
rtf. To lodge oneself, find oneself a lodging. 

a xxoo O. E. Chron. an. 1048 pa wotdon hi innian hi far 
heom sylfan gelicode. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6903 So 
muche foie her com, hat me nuste ware horn Inny. c 1350 
Will. Palerne -419 But eche man al ni^t inned him where 
he mbjt. cx $ 86 Chaucer K title T. 1334 Whan he had 
broght hem in to his Citee And Inned hem euerich in his 
degree, c 1410 Love Bonavent. Sac ram. Christ's Body 
226 (Gibbs MS.) Seynt huwe . . was inned for a tyme in a 
toune hat me clepeh ioye. <71649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks (1711) 24 In a poor cottage inn’d, a virgin 
maid A weakling did Him bear, Who all upbears. xqxoNezv 
Map Trav. High Church Apostle 7 These lim'd themselves 
all Night in Knights. bridge Fields. 

b. To put up (a horse) at an inn. 

1607 Middleton Mich. Term 1. i,I have hut inn’d my horse. 
C. fig. {/ass.) To be lodged or established. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles m. 135 But here wey is all 
wronge h« r wisdom is ynned. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. 
Eel. vi. xv, A firie beam, And pleasing heat (such as in first 
of Spring From Sol, inn’d in the Bull, do kindly stream!. 

2 . intr. (?for refi.) To lodge, find lodging, so- 
journ ; now, to put up (at an inn or hostel). 

a 1375 Joseph A rim. 166, 1 haue felauschupe wihouten . . 
wei aboute fifti, Boj>e wymmen and men hat mote wih me 
Inne. *563-87 Foxe A. <$• M. (1596) 1554/2 We inned at the 
signe of the Swan. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe 1. iii. in Bullen 
O. PI. Ill, I never innd in the Towne but once. 1726 Brice's 
Weekly Jrtil. 18 Feb. 3 John Welch, Cornish Carrier, who 
formerly Inn’d at the Mermaid in Exon, is now removed to 
the Bear-Inn. 1885 M. J. Colquhoun Primus in Indis I. 
xiv. 217 , 1 inned at the best house, the Star and Garter, 
b. Of a coach ; To stop or put up (at an inn). 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VII. 315 The Reading 
stage-coach, which inns somewhere in Fleet Street. 1775 
H. Walpole Lett. (1866) VI. 205 You had better send for 
them where the machine inns. 1834 New Monthly Mag. 
XLI. 175 A Bristol coach which inned at the Rea Lion. 
*879 E. Walford Londoniana II. 6r An account of all the 
stage coaches, .where they ‘ inn' and where they ‘go out ’. 

C. fig. and transf. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 454 So soon as Sol, leav- 
ing the gentleTwins, With Cancer, or thirst-panting Leo inns. 
x6o6 Bp. Andrewes Serm. II. 205 He .. dwelleth in Christ, 
and Christ in him ; not inneth or sojoumeth for a time, but 
dwelleth continually. 1640 Quarles Ettchirid. in, 77 If 
Feare depart from Hope, it travels to Infidelity, and Innes 
in Despaire. 1839 Bailey Festus viii. (1848) 86 Wisdom 
sometimes inns with ignorance. 

Inn, obs. form of In prep., adv., and v. 

*f Inna*ble, a. Obs. rare — °. [ad. L. innabilis 
(Ovid), f. in- (In- 3 ) -f nare to swim.] 

1658 Phillips, Innalable,o r Innable, not to be swimmed in. 

+ Innam, -e, local. Obs. Also 7 iirnoin, -e. [f. 
In adv. + ON. - nam a taking (in compounds as 
land-, nes-, viSmdm ), f. item a to take ; cf. OE. 
nam seizure of property as a pledge, f. niman to 
take, Nisr.] A piece of ground taken in or in- 
closed ; an intake. 

[1226 Lincoln Eyre (Spelman), Innam a non capiantur nisi 
per communem assensum. c 1250 CV<» est H osehonderie 
(in W. of Henley's Hush. 1890, 66), E si liad inhom ii deit 
ver quele coture il prent en le inhom. n.d. Charter in 
Spelman (1626) 383/1 Vnum croftum et duas innomas aut 
inclausuras, vocatas Inholmes.] 1344 Couclur Bk. Selby 
(Yorksh. Rec. Soc.) II. 376 Breve vdlafce de Keleby tan- , 
gens innames de Staling[burgh). 1616 SurfL. & Markh. ' 
Country Farme 20 He shall . .sow his Oats, either vpon the ! 
Innams, which is lande sowne the yeare before, or on the 
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tilth or fallow ground prepared for the purpose. 3662 
Dugdale Hist . Imbank . 4- Drain . (1772) 219 The.. causey 
front the head thereof towards Kesteven, to the Innome of 
Doningtone. 

b. Comb., as innom-barley. 

*674-9* Ray N. C. Words 29 I tinom- Barley, such Barley 
as is sown the second crop after the Grownd is fallowed. 
Innaminel, obs. form of Enamel v. 
Innamorata, -ato, var. (mod. It. spelling) of 
Inamorata, -ato. 

Itmamy, obs. foim of Enemy : see Ini mi. 
Innatnyl, obs. form of Enamel. 
t Innarrable, a. Obs. [ad. late L. innarrd- 
bilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + narrdbilis, f. narrare to Nar- 
rate; cf. obs. F. innarrable (Godef.).] That 
cannot be narrated or told ; unutterable, indescrib- 
able. (Cf. Inenarrable.) 

1552 IxxvrssY MenarcheGxii The heuinlye sound, quMIk 
salbe Innarrabyll. 1574 Hellowes Gucuards Pam. Ep. 
(1584) 363 With innarrable sighes,and teares incomparable, 
t Inna-rrowed, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [{. In- i 
+ Narrowed.] Confined within narrow limits, 
1650 Elegy in Gregory's Posthuma, Though yon’ close 
Anchorite’s contracted Shrowd Made his innarrowed Car- 
cass seem a Crowd. 

Innascibility (insesibrtfti, inn-), [ad. late 
L. innascibilitds (Hilary) ; see next and -ity. Cf. 
F. innascibiliti (Littre).] The attribute of being 
independent of birth : said of God the Father. 

1602 J. Davies Minim in Moduvt (2878) 27 Innasci- 
bility we must admitt The Father, a 1656 Hales Gold. 
Rem. (2688) 327 The. .properties are; first innascibility and 
inemanability . . these belong to the Father. *678 Cudwokth 
In tell. Syst. 1. iv. § 14. 255 God is the only Ingenerate or 
Unmade Being.. his very essence is Ingenerability or Innas- 
cibility. 1856 Faber Creator ^ Creature n. i. (1886) no Who 
can tell the joy of the Father in His Innascibility? 

Izmascible (inm‘sib’l, inn-), a. [ad. late L. 
innascibilis (Tertullian), f. in- (In- 3 ) + ndscibilis, 
f. nazci to be born. Cf. F. innascible (Littre).] 
That cannot be bom ; not subject to the condition 
of birth : said of God the Father. 

1852 Bp. Forbes Nicent Cr. *33 He is the unbegotten, the 
unproduced, the innascible. 

f Inna’table, a. Obs. rare *”°. Also erron. 
-ibie. [f. In - 3 + L. natabilis, f. natdre to swim : 
cf. Innable. J That cannot be swum in. 

1623 Cockeram, Innatible, not to be swimmed in. 1656 
Blount Glossegr., Innatable, that cannot be swimmed in. 
t Inna*tant, a. Obs . [f. L. innatdnt-em, 

pr. pple. of innatdre. Innate vA ; cf. Nat ant.] 
Swimming or floating in or upon some liquid. 

*657 Tomunson Renou’s D/V/. 533 Others onely bray and 
boyl the fruits, . . cohering the jnnatant spume. 1662 H. 
Stubbe 7W. NcetarWx. 28 Large innatant bodies, resembling 
a Solution of Fat in Water. 

Innate (iTinek, inne'-t, ineH), a. Also 5 innat. 
[ad. late L. innatus (Tertullian), f. in - (In- 2) + 
natus, pa. pple. of nasci to be born.] 

1 . Existing in a person (or organism) from birth ; 
belonging to the original or essential constitution 
(of body or mind) ; inborn, native, natural, 
a. Of qualities, principles, etc. (esp. mental). 
Opposed to acquired, esp. in innate ideas, the nature, 
character, and even existence of which have been the subject 
of philosophical dispute, from the times of the Stoics. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2130 , 1 am sure that the 
bookes alle thre Redde hathe & seen your Innat sapience. 
1615 G. Sandy.s Trav. 300 Out of an innate hatred greedily 
pursuing the incounter. 273619 Fotiierby Atheom. 1. tii. 

§ 3 (1622) 39 It is innate to all, to owne Their father true, 
by Nature knowne.^ 1621 Burton Auat. Mel. 1. i. 11. x. 
(1676) 37/1 So that in all there be fourteen species of the 
understanding, yf whichsome are innate., the other are 
gotten by doctrine, learning, and use. Plato will have all 
to be innate. _ 1690 Locke H urn. Und. 1. ii. § 1 It is an 
establish'd Opinion amongst some Men, That there are in 
the Understanding certain Innate Principles . . which the 
Soul receives in its very first Being, ana brings into the 
World with it. 3692 Bentley Boyle Led. 4 The commonly 
received notion of an innate idea of God, imprinted upon 
every soul of man at their creation. 1713 Steele Ettglishm. 
No. 3. 16 It isbeIowthe.,tnnateHonestyofatrueEnglishman 
to enter into a partial Friendship. 3739 Hume Hum. Nat. 
(2874) 1 . 1. i. 316 It has been disputed whether there be any 
innate ideas, or whether all ideas be derived from semation 
and reflexion, _ 2773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
252 Notes in birds aiy no more innate, than language is in 
man. 2861 Mill U tilit . iii. 45 If. .the moral feelings are not 
innate, but acquired, they are not for that reason, the less 
natural. 3868 Farrar Seekers 1. ii. (287^) 27 But eloquence 
is a gift as innate as the genius from which it springs. __ 

+ b. Of inborn material substances or formations. 
(In qnot. 171s app. misused for ‘internal’ or 
1 hidden within ’.) Obs. 

x6xi Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. n. iL (1676) 9 ( l A humour is 
a liquid or fluent part of the body., and either innate or 
born with us, or adventitious and acquisite. 2626 Bacon 
Sylva § 365 It betrayeth and tolleth forth the Innate and 
Radicall Moisture. 2660 Boyle New Exp. fihys. Mech. 
Digress. 342 The Pressure of the innate Air in the cavity 
of the Chest, a 1718 Penn Maxims Wks. 17=6 I. E21 How 
Nourishment is carried and diffused throughout the Body, 
by most innate and imperceptible Passages. ^ _ 

c. Of a vegetable formation : Originating within’ 
the matrix or the substance of the plant. Of 
a mineral : Originating within the matrix ; native. 

1887 W. Phillips Brit. Disconrycetcs 39: Phaddium A rc- 
tostaphyli. SiibgTcgarious, innate, then ermnpent, splitting 
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the epidermis. 1890 Nature 6 Feb. 3x4/1 Diamonds are. \ 
found in some of the more clayey and pebbly layers, and. . 
they are innate in the rock. 

2 . ircinsf. Originally or properly existing in the 
thing spoken of ; belonging to the essential nature 
or constitution of a thing ; inherent. ? Obs. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xyiif. xxxviii, The wood . . Of horrour 
full, but horrour there innate. x6oi Weever Mirr. Mart. 

A vij, This ayres innate and chiefest qualitie. 1665 Phil. 
Trans. I. 106 All Comets in their innate Motion. 1726 
Leoki Alberti's Archil. II. 99/1 Of the defects in buildings 
. . some- are innate and owing to the Architect. 1742 Young 
Nt. Th. ix. 1470 Has matter innate motion? 

3 . Bot. Said of a part or organ borne on the apex 
of another ; esp. of an anther that is a direct con- 
tinuation of the apex of the filament. (Cf. Ad- 
nate 2.) 

1830 Ltkdley Nat . Sysf. Bot. 6 1 Anthers erect, innate. 
1857 Henfrey Elern. Bot. § 202 The anther is attached to 
the filament in various ways : if the filament runs directly 
without interruption into the base of the connective, it is said 
to be innate. 

f Innate, v . 1 Obs. rare. [f. prec.] trans. a. 
To make innate ; to produce or generate within 
something, b. (In Fuller) To imbue or endow 
by nature {with something) ; usually in pass. To 
be naturally endowed with. 

1602 Marstok Antonios Rev. lv. i. Wks. 1836 I. X17 
Wizards .. making curious search For natures secrets, the 
first innating cause, a x65t Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 
257 They in this County seem innated with a Genius to 
study Law. Ibid. 11. 279 Thus God hath innated every 
Country with a Peculiar Genius. Ibid. iv. 4 A person 
innated with a publike spirit. 

►p Inna*te, v . 2 Obs . rare. [ad. L. uinatiire to 
swim in or upon, f. in- (In- 2 ) + nalare to swim.] 
intr. To swim or float in or upon something. 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 151 It cast a shadow by its 
innating on the surface of them. 

tlnna'ted, a. Obs. [f. L. innat-us Innate 
+ -ed 1 2.] •= Innate a. (Frequent c 1550-1C50.) 

*545 Joye Exf>. Dan. iii. Eiv, That innated malyce and 
roted enuy. 1594 Daniel Cleopatra Wks. (1717) 259 That 
Courage with my Blood and Birth innated. x6ox R. John- 
son Kingd. c$- Comnnt*. (1603) *9 The Scots he entertaineth 
for their innated hatred towards the English, a 1629 Spot- 
Tiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 364 The innated clemency 
of the King. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 127 Innated 
instinct of Nature. 

Inna'tely (see the adj.), odv. [f. Innate a. + 
-ly-.J By innate character; by birth; by essen- 
tial nature or constitution ; naturally. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena Ep. Ded. Aiijb, 
Finding them so innately habituall, and so constantly per- 
manent in that Sex, 1845 Ford Handbook Spain 1. 77 The 
last consolation of the innately noble. 1861 Miss Braddon 
Trail of Serpent 1. i. 8 Natures.. so innately wicked. 

Inna-teness (see the adj.). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.J The quality or fact of being innate. Also 
in fl. innate qualities. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1747 Hartley Eng. Orig. Appet. 

1. 51 The innateness of moral principles. 1869 J. Haig 
Symbolism vi. 56 The innateness of the senses of hearing 
and seeing. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights <$• Ins. xv. X59 [To] 
think of what the instincts or innatenesses of this and 
farther existence, may be. 

Inna'tive, a. Now rare or Obs. [f. Innate 
+ -iye, after Native.] Innate ; native. 

1313 Douglas jfsneisi. Prol. 97 Beside his innative polecy, 
Humanite, curaige, fredome and chevalry. [comm.] In- 
native is als mekil to say as.inbom, or that quhilk cumis till 
ony person be thar natural inclinatioun of kynd, throw thar 
forbearis. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 243 An art so 
natural and innative to them. 1657 Lust's Domin. iv. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 149 All that love, Which by innative 
duty I did owe her. x868 Lowell Willows (1869) 263 Some 
innative weakness there must be. 

Innato-, used as combining form of L. inndtus 
Innate a., forming adjectives in which it adverbi- 
ally qualifies the second element, as inna'to- 
eru’mpenfc, innate (sense 1 d) and erumpent ; 
inna:to-fi'brillose, covered with innate or ad- 
herent fibrils; innato- se’ssile, innately sessile; 
inna:to-squamulose, covered with innate or ad- 
herent minute scales. 

1837 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 3x3 This genus.. seems to 
me essentially innato-erumpent. x866 — in Intell. Obscrv. 
No. 5a 97 The pileus innato-squamulose. x836 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Innato fbrillose, clad with adherent fibrils. 1887 W. 
Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 109 Mollisia Cerastiomm. 
Gregarious, minute, innato-sessife. 
t Inna-turaJ, a. Obs. [ad. late L. inndtiiralis 
(Boethius), f. in- (In- 3) + naturalis Natural. 
Cf. F. innaturel (Littre).] Not natural ; contrary 
to nature; unnatural. 

. c 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 203 Colre sum is natural & sum 
is innatural. - Of colre innatural ben. v. maners, as citrina. . 
adusta, prasrina & eruginosa. . 1494 Fabyan Chron. 1. xxvi. 
10 For the Innaturall disposicion of themoder y l so cruelly 
sfewe her owne childe. 1693 .Dryden Juvenal lntrod. 
(1697) 60 They are like the Fruits of the Earth in this in- 
natural Season : The Corn which held up its Head, is spoil’d 
with Rankness ; but the greater part, -is laid along. 

So f InnatnraTity, unnatural ness, want of na- 
tural affection ; f Inna*turally adv ., unnaturally, 
against nature. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. civil. 146 She had innaturally slayne 
hit lorde and husbonde. 1343 Grafton Contn. Harding 
601 This forenamed Iherome. .innaturally and falsely dys- 


couered vnto theim all the bysshoppes and kynges councell. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 263 tuarg., Jnnaturality 
amongest kinred [is] infamous. x6xx Florio, Innaturalila, 
innaturalitie. 

t Inna'turalize, t>. Obs. rare. [In- 2 .] irons. 
To naturalize within ; to convert (a thing) into 
a natural part of (something) ; to assimilate. 

1683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T., James i. 21 Thus made an 
innaturaliz’d Word ; and so receiv’d and digested, it will 
save your Souls. 

Inna'turate, v. rare . [f. In- 2 + L. ndtura 
+ -ate 3 .J tram. To imbue the nature of (a being) 
with (something). 

1849 Froude Nemesis 167 If those .. who.. crush the 
young shootings of the heart, and blight its growth.. would 
but innaturate it with their poison and make it barren for 
ever ! 

Innavigable (inarvigab’l, inn-), a. [ad. L. 
innavigabilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- navigabilis Navi- 
gable. Cf. F. innavigable (3 6th c. in Littr6).] 
Not navigable ; that cannot be navigated, a. Of 
a sea, river, etc. : That cannot be sailed upon, 
along, or through ; impassable for a ship or boat. 

1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 There is no 
lande vnhabitable, nor Sea innauigable. 1604 R. Cawdrey 
Table At/h ., Innauigable , that cannot be sailed vpon. 1684 
T. Burnet Th. Earth 11. 96 Such a troubled state of the 
waters, as does not only make the sea innavigable, but also 
strikes terror into all the maritime inhabitants. 1739 Eliz. 
Carter tr. Algarotti on 1 Nesu ton's Theory* (1742) I. 86 
What the innavigable Ocean was to the Ancients. 2899 
Brit. Weekly 15 June 158/3 The Thames, choked with 
hummocks, floes and fields of ice, was innavigable. 

b. Of a ship or boat : That cannot be employed 
in navigation. 

*755 Magens Insurances II. 75 (Ordinances of Middle- 
burg) When a Ship . . is rendered innavigable . . it is then 
allowed to abandon such Ship, .to the Use of the Assurers. 

Hence Inna^vigabi-lity, Inna-vigableness, the 
quality or condition of being innavigable. 

1683 H. More Para. Prophet. 399 It is not the Innaviga- 
bleness of the blood.. (for so much blood as to sail upon is 
a monstrous Phancy). 1848 Arnould Mar. Insur. (1866) 
I. 1. vii. 344 French Jurists confine the ‘ innavigability * 
spoken of in the Code, to the single case in which the ship 
cannot be repaired so as to continue its voyage or keep the 
sea. 

tl'nne, adv, and prep . Obs. Forms: a. 1-2 
innan, 2-3 innen, (2 inna). P. 1-5 inne, (4-5 
ynne). [OE. had two derivatives of in- : a. OE. 
innan adv. and prep, (of motion and position) 
with gen., dat., acc., = OS. innan , OFris. inna adv. 
and prep, with dat., acc., OHG. innan a, innan 
adv. and prep, with gen., dat., acc. (MHG., mod. 
G. innen), Goth, innan a, ON. innan adv. and 
prep, with gen!; p. OE. inne adv. of position, « 
OS., OFris. inne adv., Goth, inna, ON. inni adv., 
OHG. inna, inni, inne adv. and prep, ‘within*. 
These two words were originally different in sense, 
innan being orig. ‘ from within *, but in late OE. 
there remained little or no distinction between 
innan and inne as adverbs; the main difference 
being that inne was only an adv., while innan was 
both adv. and prep. A few examples of innan as 
prep, are found in 12th c. ; and innen adv. occurs 
in Hatton Gospels and Layamon. Inna prep, in 
Lamb. Horn, may be an error for innan or inne. 
But the ordinary early ME. form for both adv. and 
prep, was inne, frequent in Southern writings of 
1 2 -1 4th c. It is very rare in the Kentish of Shore- 
ham and the Ayenbite, in which the prep, is regu- 
larly tne. In northern works, from Cursor liltmdi 
onwards, and in Midland works after the time when 
final - e became mute, inne {ynne) appears to be 
merely an occasional spelling of in.] 

A. adv. 1 . Of position. 

a. innan, innen : From within ; on the inside, 
within. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2^32 Breost innan weoll peostrum geponcum. 
01000 Caedmon s Gen. 1322 (Gr.) geofon-husa mast., innan 
and utan eoroan lime gefestnod wiS fiode. c xooo Sax. 
Leechd. II. 308 Smire mid pa eagan innan. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 27 Hig synt innan fulle deadra bana. — 
Mark vii. 21 Innan of manna heortan yfele gepancas cumaS. 
cxx6o Hatt. G. ibid., Innen of manne heorten yfele gepances 
cumxu. c 2205 Lay. .21x53 k er wes innen igrauen, mid rede 
golde stauen, an on-licnes deore, of drihtenes moder. 

/?. inns : In, within, inside, in-doors. 
c8ss O. E. Citron, an. 491 Her /E!le and Cissa . . ofslogon 
alle pa he par inne eardedon. C893 K. /Elfred Oros. 1. i. 
§ 23 ponne paer bi5 man dead .. he ii5 inne unforbeerned. 
Ibid., Ealle pa hwile pe past lie bi3 inne, sceal beon 
gedtync and plega. cooo tr. Baeda's Hist. 11. ix. [xii.J 
(1890) 12B HwjeSer he pc ute pe inne was re. c xooo Sax. 
Leechd. II. 352 Sie se drenc pzer inne brer se seoca man 
inne sie. c 1050 in Kemble Cod. Diplorn . IV. 228 On 
cam scyran ..tie Ordric abbud hjef5'land inne. rtnoo 
Gerrfa in Anglia (1886) IX. 260 ge inne ge ute. <?xx75 
Lamb. Horn. 54 per wunie5 fower cunnes w urines inne. 
a ***5 Be. Marker. 10 To beoren me in to his balefule hole 
P eT “ e wuneo inne. a 1225 Ancr. R. 160 pe engel wende in 
to hire, — peonne heo was inne .. al hire one. 1340 Ayenb. 
203 per ne may go oute of pe uete, bote zuyeh ase per is 
inne. c 1340 Cursor M. 1674 (Trin.) Piastre [the timber] 
we! wipoute and ynne. CX386 Chaucer Monk's T. 13 Yet 
fel he for his synne Doun in to belle where he yet is Inne. 


c X400 Maundev. (1839) xi. 129 The Contree is not wortM 
Howndes to dvvclle inne. c X430 Syr Try am. 167 Of a thyng 
that now ys ynne. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1. 9 In which 
pei ben ynne. ^ 

2 . Of motion, inne: In (to a place). NotinOE. 
(In later instances, perh. only var. spelling of in.) . 
a 1225 After, R. 58 3 >f e ni unwrie put were, ft best feolle 
per inne. a 1300 Cursor M. 13789, 1 ne may to pat watir 
wynne For opere goon bifore me Inne. 13.. Coerde L. 

5 303 So that ye lat us inne come, c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 134^ 
t were ful hard wyp assaut to comen inne. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. 37 Thurgn which division cam inne. Ibid. II. a 
Thus bringth he many a meschiefe inne [rime beginne]. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 436-7 Thedir inne wille I. He went inne. 
2486 Bk. St. Albans E ij a, A Rowte of wolues where ihay 
passin inne. 

B. prep. 1 . Of position : In, within, 
a. innan, innen, (inna). (In OE. with gen. or 
dat., or acc. of time.) 

CB97 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past xlvii. 359 Innan his 
£e 5 ance. c xooo Ags. Ps. (’1 h.) cxlii[i]. 4 Is me tenge gast 
innan hreSres. c sooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 10 pa he stet 
innan huse [Lindisf. in hus; Rushw. in huse ; Hatton 
innen husej. Ibid. xxi. X2 Ealle pa pe ceapodun innan pam 
temple [Lindisf. in temple, Rushw. in pa:m temple], nxxoo 
O. E. Chron. an. 789 (Laud MS.) He was bebyrged.. innan 
bxre cyrican, ^ c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 21 Gif he bidS inna 
pa sunne, and in pon ponke he is al. for-loren. Ibid. 27 pe 
deofel pet to sope pe rixat in-nan him pet [etc]. Ibid. 43 
Innan pan sea weren .vii. bittere upe. 

/ 9 . inne. (Found esp. at the end of a relative 
clause, or after its object in verse.) Not in OE. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 3 per drihten rad inne pe weye. Ibid. 
21 He wune 5 inne fule sunne. c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 53 
Holie mihtes pe wunieS on hire alse folc inne burh. ci*oo 
Ormin 3506 And till patt illke bottle patt he wollde inne 
horenn ben. Ibid. 19036 Her i piss Crisstendomess Hf patt 
Cristess hird iss inne. £1205 Lay. 454 pat Dardanisc kun 
..woneS in pisse londe-.inne peowedome. CXZ90 Beket 
042 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 133 Pe furste offize is propre inoy: to 
pe stat pat he was Inne. c X320 Sir Tristr. 571 His cliawm- 
her he lip inne. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 163 As a Laumpe 
bat no lint is Inne. C1380 Wyclif .SVrw.'Sel. Wks. II. 222 
Poul menep bi pis sleep synne pat foolis lyven ynne. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 41 And eek in what array that .they were 
Inne f rime bigynnej. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.).ii. 13 In the 
Hows, that it is inne. c 1420 Avow. Arth. xxxiii, Bothe my 
dethe and my lyfe Is inne the wille of thi wife. *1450 
Merlin 18 The tyme..that I was ynne conceyved. 

2 . Of motion : Into. 

. a. innan. (Only in OE., with acc.) 

£•875 O. E. Chron. an. 868 Her for se ilea here innan 
Mierce to Snotengaham. ezooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 5 Ne 
ga ge innan samaritana ceastre. Ibid. xxi. 21 Ahefe pe upp 
and feall innan pa sa:. 

P. inne. (Not in OE.) 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 27 Ne pe deofel mey nefre cumen in-ne 
him for his gode werkes. Ibid. 33 Ne kimeS he nefre inne 
heoueneriche. c 1200 Ormin 3530 Patt hus patt brxd is mne 
don. a 1400 Sir Perc. 17 11 The cnilde wanne o\vt of study, 
That he was innesett. c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxii, 
Letle the cors go inne his graue. 

3 . After believe : «in, on, upon. 

* 34 °T 7 ° Alex, ff Dittd. 597 For loue of pe lord, pat we 
leuen inne. C1400 Maundev. (1839). xv. 166 Thei maken 
Ymages lyche to tho thinges, that thei han beleeve inne. 


Inne, obs. f. In adv. and v ., Inn sb. and v, 
t Inne*bnlated, ppl. a. Her. Obs. [In- 2 : 
in med.L. innebuldt-usl\ Having an outline re- 
sembling clouds ; = Nebule. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. Divb, Theys army's he calde 
innebulatyd for ij. colowris ar put togedre by the manere of 
clowdys. xs6o-x6oo Satire on Duttons in Rel. Ant . II. 122 
For their bravery’ indented and parted, And for their knavery 
innebulated. 

t Inne'ct, V, Obs. rare. [ad. L. inned-ere\o 
tie, fasten, entangle, f. in- (In- 2 ) + necterc to tie, 
bind ; cf. annecli] tram. To join together (two 
things) each within the other ; to interlink. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Durham 1. (1662) 293 [He] gave 
(in allusion of his two. Bishopricks,. which he successively 
enjoy’ed) two Annulets innected in his Paternal Coat. 
Inned (ind), ppl. a. [f. In v. + -ed h] Taken 
in, gathered in (as a crop), inclosed, etc. : see In v. 
.1629 Drayner Conf. (1647) Bivb, Neither the bankes of 
Marsh land nor of other inned grounds 1640 J 'ntL Ho. 
Comm. II. £8 A Bill declaring the Ancient and Common 
Law of the Land, concerning Salt-marshes, Inned ground, 
&c. read the first time. x8S4 Jml. R.Agric. Sac. XV.l *9 
Ward-dykes . . to hold off fen-waters from inned grounds. 

t Inne’gable, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + L. 
nega-re to deny + -able.] Undeniable. . . . 

. 1772 Nugent Hist. Friar Gerund I. 534 The illation is 
innegable. . ... 

Inneity (in(n)riti). rare. [ad. mod.K wfiette 
(1810 in Hatz.-Darm.), n. of quality f. inni Innate: 
see -ITY.] Innateness. 

x86o Farrar Orig. Lang. 15 Seeing ..that the positive 
experiment, as well as other considerations, disprove t 
inneity of language. , _ 

Inner (knar), sb. [f. In v. + -er L] One who 
‘ ins *, takes in, or reclaims land. 

2596 Lambarde Perantb. Kent (1826) 397 1° 

1587 there was an Inning of one thousand acres ni. 1 
whereof the Inners .. enioyed the one halfe and an eig 
part of the other halfe. 

Inner (i* nsr), a. (sb. 2 ) . Forms : 1 inn era, 
innra, inra, 1-3 inre, 3-5 innore, 4 inero, 
ynner(e, (4-6 inder), 5 innere, (inhir, ynhir)» 
4- inner. [OE. inne{r)r-a , iriii\r-a, -t adj. 
(compar. of inne , inn, In adv.) — OFris. inra. 



INNER. 

OHG. innaro , innero (G. it me re, ittnerer), ON. 
inure, i&re (Sw. hire, Da. indre). With the d in 
ME. cf. Thunder. 

The OE. comparison of in was innerra , inn cut est ; ana- 
logical modes of ME. or early mod.E. use were inner , 
innest l inn ever, innerest ; innermore, innermost ; inmorc , 
inmost ; mod. Eng. uses_ inner , inmost and vinermost. 
Inner is only used attributively, and cannot be followed by 
than, like ordinary comparatives.J 

1 . Situated more within ; more or further inward ; 
interior. Often with a positive force, antithetical, 
not to in, but to outer : Situated within or inside ; 
inward; internal, a. lit., of spatial position. . 

c 1000 JElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 149/t Liber » seo inre 
hrind. c 1000 Leg. St. SwiiSun , etc. (1861) no (Bosw.) Se 
leo xewat on 3 zet inre westen. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
148 He decline}? into be ynnere [v, . r. Innere] partie till }»at 
he peerse b oru 3 . b e xnydrif. c 1400 Destr. Troy 749 pai 
entrid full evyn into an Inner chamber. 1435 Misyn Fire 
of Love 79 Behald, myn inhir partis has vpbolyd. x$5x 
Records Pathio Knowl. i. Defin., In a triangle al the 
angles bee called inner angles. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. viii. 
3o_Those were the keyes of everyinner dore, 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage {1614) 507 Cinamom is the inner barke of a tree. 
1703 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 128 Inner-doors in large 
Buildings ought to be 3 Foot broad and upwards. 2745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (1841) I. 265 Her inner 
petticoats, flannel and swan-skin from Salisbury and Wales. 
5860 T yu dale Glac. 11. xiv. 302 He. .maintains.. the opinion, 
that ice has always an inner temperature lower than zero. 
1884 tr. Lotze's Metaph. 345 Of the inner movements of 
things we know nothing. 

b. Jig. Of other limits figured as spatial; More 
intimate ; more central ; more hidden or secret. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxv. 230 The ynner loue of 
the peple was torned in to hate. 1815 Shelley Demon 
World ^ 96 From nature’s inner shrine, Where gods and 
fiends in worship bend._ 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xiii, De- 
lights. .That stir the spirit’s inner deeps. Mod. The inner 
circle of his friends. 

e. transf Indistinct or muffled, as if coming 
from far within, nonce-use. 

1830 Tennyson Dying Swan i, With an inner voice the 
river ran. 

d. Music. Applied to parts or voices intermedi- 
ate between the highest and lowest of the harmony 
(also called middle ). 

2 . Said of the mind or soul (as the more inacces- 
sible or secret, or as the more central or essential 
part of man, or as distinguished from the external 
or outer world), and of things belonging or relating 
thereto; hence often = Mental or spiritual. 

. c 900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. w. xiii. (1722) 582 On Sam inneran 
godum ge on 3 am uttran. <2x050 Liber Sciniill. ix. (1880) 
44 Se inra dema gepanc swypor paenne pa word besceawap. 
a xzzg Ancr. R. 92 Hwo se ^emeleasliche witeS hire uttre 
cien, purh Godes rihtwise dome heo ablindeS in pe inre eien. 
a 1340 Ham pole Psalter ix. 20 pat. . be utter man haf noght 
maistry of be inere. X382-X67X [see 3]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 

II. vii. 24 But th’ Elfin knight with wonder all the way Did 
feed his eyes, and fild his inner thought. 2813 Shelley 
Q. Mab vii. 50 The sense By which thy inner nature was 
apprised Of outward shows. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) II. 217 Fox’s inner light does not profess to supersede 
..the internal light of Revelation. 1874 Carpenter Ment. 
Phys. 1. ii. § 4 (1879) 120 The Cerebrum, — the instrument of 
our Psychical or inner life. 1885 J. Maktineau Types Eth. 
The. 1 . 1. i. § 3. 165 Our own mind we know by what is called 
the * Inner Sense ’ or consciousness. 

3 . Phr. The inner man : a. The inner or spiri- 
tual part of man ; the soul or mind. 

ex 000 Ecgbert's Pettit, lv. § 63 in Thorpe Laws II. 224 
Se innra man 3 ast is seo saw!. 2382 Wyclif Efh. iii. 16 
That he ayue to 3ou..vertu for to be strengthid by his 
spirit in tne ynnere man [Vulg. in interioretn hominetn], 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. m. i. (1495) 48 Isidore 
spekyth . . of the inner man and vtter man. 2671 Milton 
P. R. 11. 477 This attracts the soul, Governs the inner man, 
the nobler part, i860 Farrar Ong. Lang. i. 32 The living 
product of the whole inner man. 

b. humorously (after sense 1): The stomach or 
* inside esp. in reference to food. 

2856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xx. 204 With my inner man 
well refreshed with auk-livers, I was soon asleep. 1865 Day 
0/ Rest Oct. 609 The New Englander, who had been 
strengthening the inner man during the remarks of thenbb& 

4 . Inner barrister , inner post , inner stern-post , 
Inner Temple , etc. : see the nouns. 

f 5 . Inner was formerly sometimes written in 
combination or hyphened with a sb., where it 
would now be written separately ; e.g. inner-land, 
interior country; inner-ward, of a castle (see 
Ward jA 2 ); innerwit, internal knowledge (see 
Wit). Ohs. 

2495 Trcvisa's Barth. De P. R. ill. vi. (W. de W.) 52 
Felynge bodyly wytte and ymagynacyon arne sytuate in the 
soufe, that he is onid to the body^ and yeue it lyfe and Inner- 
wytte and vtterwytt to perfeccion of the body. 1613 M. 
Ridley Mngn. Bodies 99 No tesse doth the Needle and 
Compasse upon the continent and inner-land, decline [etc.]. 

B. sb. That division of a target next outside the 
bull's-eye ; = Centre sb. 9; or, in some targets, 
the division immediately outside the centre, b. 
ell ip t. A shot which strikes this. 

1887 Daily Ncivs 15 July 3/5 Beginning with two inner?, 
he then put together five successive bulls-eyes, and raided 
his aggregate to within a point of that by which Corporal 
Soutar won the Bronze Medal last year. 2891 C. James 
Rom. Rigmarole 19 The bygone shot wasn’t a ‘bull’s-eye ; 
' no, only an * inner 
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1 1‘nner, adv. Obs. Forms : I innor, 3-5 in- 
nere, 4 ynnere, 5 inner. [OE. innor (compar. 
of inn adv., In) = OHG. innor (MHG. inner).] 
M ore inwards ; further in. 

__ c 2000 ASlfric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 240 Intra wiSinnan, 
interius yiSinnan o 35 e innor. e 1205 Lay. 29282 Swa pe 
sparewe innere crap.^ 2399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 111. 295 
And lete hem pleye in pe porche, and presse non ynnere. 
C2450 Lonelich Graill. 299 Thanne forth Iosephe Innere 
wente. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1771 Lybeauus inner gan pace. 

t I’nnerer, a. Obs. rate. In 4 inerere. [A 
double comparative form, f. Inner a. + -er 3 : c f. 
OHG. znnarSro, innerero , and superl. Innerest,] 
= Inner ; in quot. absol. =■ inner parts. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cviii. 17 Hit entlrd as watir in 
his inerere and as oyl in his bonys. 

fl'nnerest, a. Obs. .Forms ; 3 (Orm.) inn- 
resst, 3-4 inrest(e, 4-5 innerest, (-yste), 5 
inerest, 6 yndrest. [f. Inner a. (q.v.) + -est;* 
cf. OHG. innarSst (MHG. inner est, G. inner st), 
MDu. innerst , inrest , inderst ; all which show a 
superb formed apparently on a comparative, after 
the latter had to a certain extent lost its full com- 
parative force.] Innermost, inmost. 

cizoo Ormin 1017 Biforenn an allterr hat wass Innresst i 
he33re minnstre. a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxxv[i.]. 13 Mi 
saule hou toke fra inreste belle. *-1374 Chaucer Beet It. iv. 
pr. vi. 106 (Camb. MS.) Thilke cercle bat is innerest \v.r. 
rarest], or most with Inne, ioyneth to tne symplesse of the 
Myddel. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. LoveProi. (Skeat) 1 . 8 Rude 
wordes and boistous percen the herte of the herer to the 
inrest point. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 2x8 Ioye. .in the 
yndrest bowels of harte. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 55 b /i 
He had brought the sheep in to the innerest part of deserte. 
Innerly (i’norii), Obs. exc. Sc. dial. Forms: 
see Inner a. £f. Inner a. + -ly 1 ; cf. MHG. in - 
iter(c)lich (G. inncrlicK ), MDu. innerlijk. ] 

1 . Inner, interior ; inward, internal. 

2434 Misyn Memting Life 218 Of h e inhirliest mergh of 
our hartts sail rise lufe of god. 2435 — Fire of Love 39 
Gostely gladnes & inhirly myrth. ibid. 70 Sjmgand ful 
fare fro vtward melody to fu! inhirly I ha flowne. 2825-80 
Jamieson, Inncrlie , .. situated in the interior of a country. 

b. Intimate. 

1866 J. Brown Horae Subs. Ser. itt. 286 (Cent.) So mature, 
so large, and so innerly was his knowledge [etc.]. 

2 . 1 Kindly, affectionate, possessing sensibility or 
compassion' (Jam.). 

1B24 Mactacgart Gallovid. Encycl., Innerly hearted, of 
a feeling disposition. 2825-80 Jamieson s.v., ‘She's an 
inncrlie ' or ‘ a very innerlie creature *. 

3 . In-lying, not exposed ; hence, ‘Fertile : applied 
to land * (Jam.). 

2868 Life Hugh Elliott ii. 73 We live on a drier soil and 
in a more ‘ innerlie' country. 

Hence I'nnerliness, intimacy, closeness. 

1888 Mrs. Lynn Linton m Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 5/x Jt was 
a friendship without the 1 innerliness ' of true cordiality. 

I’nnerly, adv. Obs. or rare. Forms : see In- 
ner a. [f. Inner a. + -ly2 • c f. MHG. inner He he 
(Ger. innerlie h), MDu. innerlike (Du. intterlijk).'] 
I. More within (obs.) ; inwardly, internally. 
c 2330 R. BrunNE Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3195 Sche trem- 
blede and sykede inderly [v.r. inerly], 2390 Gower Conf. 

I. 227 Whan she wist it mderly. 14^5 Misyn Fire of Love 
39 With flaume of fyre I am inhirly bymd. 2555 Abp. 
Parker Ps, xlv. 133 They shall full nye be brought to hym 
.. In palace there: most innerly, where kyng bymselfe doth 
lay. 26x7 Moryson I tin. m. 154 Then towards Murrey 
Frith.. more innerly is the Gulfe Vararis. 2674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk ty Selv. 27 *Tis given out that ghost, as well as the 
substance of body innerly, is such a thing, as is alwaies the 
same as much as God is. 2852 S. Judd Margaret 11. i. 198 
A bunch of the white hardback, a cream-like flower, innerly 
blushing, 

•f 2 . .Earnestly ; intensely, extremely. Obs. 
c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10843 Ar)?ures folk 
. . bysoughte God tnderly [v.r. utterly] To graunt Ar Jmr be 
maistri. 2382 Wyclif Isa. xxxiv. 6 The swerd of the Lord 
fulfild is of blod, innerly fattid it is with tal3 of blod of 
lombis. c 1440 Getterydet 675 For certeyne she was right 
inderly fayre. 

f Innermore (i*n3jmo«j), a. and adv. Obs. exc. 
dial. Forms : 4-7 innermore, (4 innermar(e, I 
iner-mare), 6 ynnermer, Sc. innermair, 6 (9 ! 
dial.) innermer, 8 dial, inderm or a, 9 dial, in- ! 
dermer. [f. Inner a. (q. v.) and adv. + -more ; 
after innermost : see Inner a.] 

A. adj. Situated more within, inner. 

1413 PUgr. ScrjjlefFsxtoxi) y*. i. (1859) 70 Two grete spyeres 
. . in the Innermore of whiche, the sterres were fastned 
bryght. 2535 Coverdale Ezek. x. 3 The cloude fylled the 
ynnermer courte. 1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde (1564) 

51 A portion of the innermer bottome of the Matrix. 1635 
N. R. Camden's Hist. Elis. m. 285 A narrow necke of land 
between the innermore rock of the haven and the Ocean. 
1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc II. 96 It seemed 
. . that the hinder and innermore circumduction of the eye 
was as a Concave-glasse. 1828 Craven Dial., Innermer , 
inner. 

fg. 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. xl. 9 77115 innermore 
and effectual teaching of the Spirit. 2587 ■ De Momay 

xiii. 194 He being neere & innermore to al thing? than the 
things thcmselues are, doth know them most perfectly. 

B. adv. f 1 . More inward or within. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6199 Drightin J>ambad_d drao innermare. 
<1x400 Sir P ere. 2233 Wold come none innermare For to 
kythe what he ware. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxvit. 45 
Thai will creip innermair. 


INNETH. 

+ 2 . Fnrther on' (in a book or writing);' 'be- 
low'. Obs. 

^ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 97 As it is inner more 
i-write [sicut infra dicitur ). 1398 — Earth. De P. R. iii. 
xvii. (Tollem. MSO> As it schatl be schewid inner more 
[2582 hereafter; L. ut pcsiea patebit ]. 

Innermost (inoim^sV-m^st), <7. and sb. [f. 
Inner a. (q.v.) + -most. "Cf. Hindermost.] 

. A. adj. Most or furthest within ; inmost. 

1413 PUgr. Sowle (Caxton) i. xviii. (1850) 19 He knoweth 
the lnnennost of thy thoughtes, 2555 Eden Decades 352 
Vppon the innermoste necke to the landewarde is a tufte of 
trees. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. (1848) 32 To pry into the 
innermost Recesses of mysterious Nature. 2754 Richard- 
son Grandison (iyZi) I.xxxvii. 265 No married woman shall 
I trust with what lies in the innermost fold of my heart. 
28*3 Scott Quentin D. iii, The second inclosure . . com- 
manded by the third and innermost barrier. 1S68 J. T. Net- 
TLE5H1P Ess. Browningl. 48 In the innermost holy ofbolies. 

B. sb. That which is innermost; the inmost 
part. 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 67 From the innermost or 
centre to the selvedge. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 128 
He passed at once to the innermost of the temple, without 
treading the vestibule. 2860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun 
xxxvii. 286 The fire . . will have gone into her innermost, 
and burnt her quite up. 1888 Sir E. Arnold With Sa'di 
in the Garden , Utterly wotting all their innerra os ts, For 
all to Him is visible. 

Hence I' nner mostly adv. rare. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. 676 His ebon cross 
W'orn innermostly. 

Innerness (rnsmes). [f. Inner a. + -ness.] 

1 . Inner or inward quality ; inwardness. 

1881 Palgrave Vis. Eng. 159 Not losing innerness in 
external rite. 2892 Gladstone Impregnable Rock 159 These 
and all kindred qualities they develop in what, for want of 
a better word, I will term their innemess. 

2 . That which is internal ; * inner consciousness’. 
nonce-wd. 

1891 Sat. Rev. 8 Aug. 164/2 Dickens cannot have evolved 
Miss Squeers’s letter from his innemess wholly. 

Innervate (inSuv^t, inn-), v. Thysiol. [f. 
In- 2 + L. nci-v-us Nerve + -ATE 3 ; cf. enervate .] 
traits. To supply (some organ or part) with nerve- 
force, or with nerves. 

2870 Rolleston Anint. Life 104 The ganglionic mass, 
whence the jaws and foot-jaws are innervated. 1883 Lauder 
Bruton in Nature % Mar. 437 An excellent example .. of 
inhibition occurring in parts innervated by the sympathetic 
system. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 694 The stomach 
and rectum ..are partly innervated directly from the brain 
and spinal cord. 

Innervation (inaivci pn). Physiol, [f. as 
prec. + -ATiON ; cf. enervation , and mod.F. inner- 
vation (1878 in Diet. Acad .). ] The action or pro- 
cess of innervating; the fact of being innervated; 
supply of nerve-force from a nerve-centre to some 
organ or part by means of nerves ; stimulation of 
some organ by its nerves. 

2832 J. Thomson Life W. Cullen I. 430 The doctrine of 
Innervation or the Influence of the Nervous System. 2847 
tr. Fcuchtersleben's Med. Psychol. 215 The organic process 
occasioned by this innervation as it is called .. is worthy of 
observation. 2861 Van Evrie Negroes 165 His imperfect 
innervation, his sluggish brain.. 2878 Holbrook Hvg. Brain 

16 The medulla is a source of innervation for the heart. 

Innerve (inauv, inn-), v. [f. In- 2 + Nerve sb. 
or v. Cf. mod.F. initerver (Littrc, Stiff l .).] = 
Innervate ; also_^f. to animate. Hence Inne*r- 
ving pfl. a. 

x8x8 m Webster, citing Dwicht. xB68 Bushnell Se-nn. 
Liv. Subj. 274 Innerving force. 2869 — Worn. Suffrage 
viii. 267 A different innerving quality'. 1880 L. Morris Ode 
of Life (ed. 3) 8 The spiritual essence fair Which doth in- 
nerve the outward show of things. 

Inness (t'n,nes). rare. [f. In adv. or a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being in (something), 
b. Inner or internal quality or state. 

. 1866 R. S. Candlisk 1 Ef. John xlv. 512 He is in Him that 
is true : in Him with a depth and intensity' of real inness, 
that the devout study' of a lifetime will not suffice to un- 
fathom. 1867 J. W. Dale Classic Baptism (t 863 > 100 It 
is the mersion only, the^ position of inness, which is called 
for. xB88 Dk. Argyll in 79^ Cent. Jan. 156 Gravitation 
knows nothing of inness and outness. 1896 Voice (N. V.) 

17 Sept., The best representation of the inness of * things * 
in this nation that I have seen in years. 

+ I’nnest, a. Obs. [f. In adv. or a. + -est. 
Cf. ON. innstr. See Inner a .] Most inward, 
inmost. 

1388 Wyclif Prey. xxvi. 22 Tho comen til to the ynneste 
thingis [138* the inmostis] of the herte. 7495 [ see Inmost 
<r. 2, quot. 1398]. 1532 More Confut, Tindate Wks. 628/1 
For of y« whole world, the innest Isas I told you the lowest. 

Innest (in,ne*st), V. rare. Also 7 en-. [In- 1 
or 2 .] traits. To provide with a nest ; to ensconce 
as in a nest. 

1611 Florio, Innidare, to ennest, to enroost. a *631 
Donne Paradoxes (1652) 85 To insinuate and innest it seife 
into the body. rr - 7 

Innet (inne’t), v . rare. Also 6 on-. [IN- 1 
or 2 .] trans. To catch or entangle in a net. 

G1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxvt. v. For God thou didst 
our feete innett, And pinching saddles on us sett. 2598 
Florio, Irrctare, to entrap., or take in a net or a ginne, 
to entramell, to ennet. 

+ Innetb. Obs. Forms : 1 innop, innap, 1-2 
innep. [OE. iitnbC, inttaO (? f. inn, inne, In adv.) 



INNEW. 
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INNOCENT. 


= OHG. innodi (also innodili).] The interior of 
the body ; the inside ; spec, the womb. 

c888 K. yEi.KREU Boeth. xxii. § i He weroda)> syfyan he 
inna^and bib swi^e lib® on 5am innobe. £900 tr. Baeda’s 
Hist. iv. xxiv. [xxiiL] (1890) 338 paette seo adl & b a= 5. sar 
hwvrfde in hyre inno3as. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 23 
Eaile pas yfelu of bam inno'Se cumao. — Luke xi. 27 Eadij 
is se inn 00 be be bser. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 83 pe muchele 
lauerd . . bitunde him solue in ane meidenes innepe. £1200 
Trio. Coll. Horn. 21 Ecce condpies et cetera, Jm shall un- 
derstonde child on pine innoSe. 

•p Innew, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 1 + New : ren- 
dering L. innovdre. Cf. Ennew z/. 1 ] trans. To 
renew: = Innovate v. i. 

1432-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) VI. 43 A kynge. .whiche shalle 
innewe allc the londe of Speyne_with the lawes of Criste. 
Ibid. VIII. 307 John the xxij 1 '.. innewede the vij ths booke 
of be Deere takes. 

Inngendure, obs. form of Engendure. 
Innholder (rnhtfofldai). Now rare. Forms : 
see Inn sb. [f. Inn sb. 4 + Holder. Cf. house- 
holder.] = Innkeeper. 

1464 Nottingham Roc. II. 252 Johannes Watson, inhalder. 
<•3510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Giv, Be thou 
none Inholder, hosteler nor Taverner. 3587 Harrison Eng- 
land 11. iii. (1S77) 1. 87 Supposing he had serued with some 
inholder in the stable. 3610 Holland Camden’s Brit. I. 74 
They say that this Lady was at first an lnholder or Hostesse. 
a 1748 Pitt hint. Horace , Sat. 11. vi. (R.), So rov’d wild 
Buckingham the public jest, Now some innholder's, now a 
monarch’s guest. 1843 Emerson Misc. (1855) 258 The very 
innholders and landlords of the country would muster with 
fury to their support. 3875 R. J. Hinton Eng. Radical 
Leaders 215 The 4 Licensed Victualler’s Association \ as the 
Guild or Trades society of inn-holders and keepers of public 
houses is termed, is a wealthy and powerful body. 
T imi ng (i’nitj), vbl. sb. Also 6-7 ining. [f. 
In v., or Inn v. + -ing X.] 

I. From In v. 

+ 1 . A putting or getting in ; what is put or got 
in ; contents ; income. Only OE. Obs. 

£883 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxii. § 2 Se heofon is betera.. 
and fje^erra 5onne eall his innung buton monnum anum. 
978 jn Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 138 Des tunes cyping and 
sep innung Sara portsenhta gange into ftere halgan stowe. 

2 . The action of taking in, inclosing, etc. ; esp. 
the reclaiming of marsh or flooded land. 

£•1530 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 343 Item deli verld. .for the 
Innyng of the said marshe of Wulwiche..c/. 3543-4 Act 
35 Hen. VIII, c. 9 The recoueringe inclosinge and mninge 
of. . Wappinge marshe. 3622 Cali.is St at. Sewers (1824) 94 
For inning and safety of their Marshes and Marsh grounds. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit . I. 186 Rye-Harbour. . being. . 
bythe Inning of the Channel and waste Lands, .in Danger of 
being utterly lost. 3852 Humber Conserv. Act 2038 (15 & 
x6 Vict.c. exxx. § 35) Such inning, gaining, or Reclamation, 
b. pi. Lands taken in or reclaimed. 

3706 Phillips, Innings, Lands recovered from the Sea, by 
draining and banking. 3880 Archxol. Can/iana XIII. 189 
One of the earliest * innings ’ ofWalland Marsh, after the 
Norman Conquest, . . has been ever since called Becket’s 
Innings, as this Archbishop has the credit of promoting it. 

3 . The action of getting in, esp. of crops; in- 
gathering, harvesting. 

_ 3522 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp.,Canterb. t For caryage & 
innyng of the seid vij acres [of hay]. 1530 Palsgr. 539/x 
He hath ered his lande, God sende nym good innyng. x(55a 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Verse 17 vii. § 2. 56 The joy of the 
Husbandman, at the happy inning of his Com. 1710 D. 
Hilman Tusser Rcdiv. (1744) 104 (T.) Every one that did 
any thing towards the inning must now have some reward. 

4 . In Cricket , Base-ball , and similar games (in 
Great Britain always in pi. form innings, whether 
in sing, or pi. sense) : That portion of the game 
played by either side while * in * or at the bat : cf. 
In adv. 6 d. In Cricket also used of the play of, 
or score of rnns made by, any one batsman during 
his turn. To follow their innings (said of one 
side at cricket) = to follow on : see Follow v. 10 d. 

3746 in ‘Bat* Cricketer s Man. (1850) 80 1st Innings. 
England. 2nd Innings. 1755 Game at Cricket 7 The 
Bowler shall change [wickets] but once in the same innings. 
3770 J. Love Cricket 21 Awakened Eccho speaks the Innings 
o er, And forty Notches deep indent the Score. 1810 Sport- 
ing Mag. XXXVI. 194 Won by the former by sixty-two 
runs at one innings. 3849 Laws 0/ Cricket c. 46 in ‘ Bat * 
Cricketer’s Man. 59 The players who go in second shall 
follow their innings, if they have obtained one hundred runs 
less than their antagonists. 1893 W. G. Grace Cricket 216 
On five occasions Oxford has won by an innings, whilst 
Cambridge has done the same thing thrice. 1895 Nebraska 
State Jml. 23 June, In the seventh inning Gragg hit for 
three bases. .. In the fourth inning Haller got a base on 
balls. 

b. transf (in Great Britain always in pi.) The 
time during which a person, party, principle, etc. 
is in possession or in power ; a term of, or oppor- 
tunity for, activity of any kind ; a turn. 

3855 Thackeray A r £7i>££//r«IL > xi.io7The Marquis not being 
present, the Baron took his innings. 3870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne I. vi. 81 She's had remarkably good innings, and 
persons can't expect to live for ever. 3878 W. R. Greg in 
1 9th Cent. Sept. 395 The new ideas of ‘ peace, retrenchment 
and reform’ got their innings, and. .have ruled the national 
policy from 1830 till 1875. 1885 N. V. Mirror 23 May 7/3 

An Inning for the Lyceum Pupils. 3897 W. H. Thornton 
Reminisc. JK-Co. Clergyman vii. 236 Fortunately I have 
had most of my innings in happier days. 

H. 5 . The action of the verb Inn ; lodging, 
housing ; concr. a lodging, dwelling-place. 
a 1050 Liber Scint ill. ii. (18S9) 11 On sej>ances his wununge 


innunge he jearwaS criste. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg, m. 
48 The cattcll. .goes into deserts large Without all inning 
(housing, fense, shroud, houell, or such like). 

t Xnni*tency. Obs. rare. [f. L. innitent-cm, 
pr. pple. of innit-i to lean upon (f. in -, In- 2 + nitT 
to lean, press) : see -enct.] A leaning, pressing, or 
resting upon something. 

1658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Verse 16 xi. 586 There is 
an innitency of his hcarton Christ. 3658 Sir T. Browne 
Card. Cyrus ii. 113 The innitency and stresse being made 
upon the hypomochlion or fulcimcnt in the decussation. 

So f Inui’tent a. Obs. rarc ~° . 

1656 Blount G lossogr. , Inn iten t , endeavoring or assaying. 

f Inni’xion. Obs. rare. [n. of action lrorn 
L. inntli, innix - : see prec. and -ION.] = prec. 

1709 F. Hauksdee Phys.-Mech. Exp. v. (1719) 200 The 
Innixion or Resting of the Parts of the Fluid. 37x3 Dep.ham 
Phys.-Theol. v. ii. 327 Keeping the Line of Innixion, and 
Center of Gravity in due Place and Posture. 

Innkeeper (i'nikPpsj). Forms: see Inn sb. 
[f. Inn sb. 4 4- Keeper.] One who keeps an inn 
or public house for the accommodation of travellers 
and others ; an innholder, a taverner. 

3548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke x. Q iij, [He] deliuered 
thim to his hoste the ynnekeper that he should see the 
wounded man well attended and kepte. 3596 Shaks. t Hen. 
IV, iv. ii. 51 The Red-Nose Inne-keeper of Dauintry. 1779 
Swinburne Trav. Spain xlii. 372 In Spain.. the inn-keej>ers 
are almost the only well-fed, portly figures to be met with. 
2845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 84 A common 
innkeeper — which includes the keeper of every tavern or 
coffeehouse in which lodging is provided. 

Jig- *545 Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 52 Solitariousenes, 
whyche lurketh in holes and corners, land] Night an vn- 
gratiouse couer of noughtynesse, whyche two thynges be 
verylnkepersandreceyuersofallnoughtynesseandnoughtye 
thinges. 

Hence Imnlroe^peress, rare , a female inn- 
keeper. So also I , aukee:ping■ sb. } the keeping of 
an inn (also altrib.) ; adj. that keeps an inn. 

3860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 121 Anybody who wishes to 
speculate in the innkeeping line. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 126 The general progress of society rendered inn- 
keeping increasingly prosperous. 1895 Mrs. Donne Down 
Danube 46 An old peasant Inn-keeperess told us. 

Innless (i*nles), a. [f. Inn sb. + -less.] With- 
out an inn or inns. 

33.. Birth Jesus 530 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1875) 88 
per nas non o]>er stude here, Bote pulke pat men to drowe, 
whan hei inles were. _ 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 29 Hos- 
pitality in an hungry inn-less land becomes . . a sacred duty. 
3885 Life Sir R. Christison I. 350 At the innless village of 
Lower Inveruglas. 

Inn-mollo, var. in-melle, Imellf. Obs., among. 

Innoble, obs. form of Ennoble. 

•Unnoble sse. Obs. rare. [In- 3 : perh. F. ; 
cf. innoble notnoble, ignoble, and noblesse nobility.] 
Want of nobility ; ignoble or low rank. 

a 3470 Tiptoft Orat. C. Flamittius (Caxton) Evb (R. 
Suppl.), The courage which is pure and free is disposed to 
take noblesse or innoblesse indifferently. 

t Inno-blish, var. Ennoblish Obs., to ennoble. 

i6ot R. Johnson Ktngd. «$• Contnrw. 203 [It] did greatly 
augment and innoblish thistowne. 

Innocence (i’n&ens). Also 4-5 -ense, 4-6 
-ens. [a. F. innocence (12th c.), ad. L. inno- 
centia : see next and -ence.] 

I. The quality or fact of being innocent. 

L Freedom from sin, guilt, or moral wrong in 
general ; the state of being untainted with, or un- 
acquainted with, evil ; moral purity. 

3340 Ayenb. 146 Ine pise we onderstondeppe innocence pet 
we ssolle loki pe on a-ye pc opre. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. JVks. 
III. 143 In po stat of innocense. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. vi. xviii. (1495) 203 Thenne were malyce free, and 
goodnesse and innocence neuer syker. 1567 Glide Godlie 
B. (S. T. S.) 70 And he, geue we belcue, hes coste His inno- 
cens for our trespas. 3667 Milton P. L. ix. 373 Go in thy 
native innocence ; relie On what thou hast of vertue. 1692 
South 12 Senn. (1697) I. 534 How came our first Parents to 
sin, and to lose their Primitive Innocence ? 3770 Goldsm. 
Des. VilL 5 Dear lovely bowers of innocence ana ease. 1850 
Lynch Thco. Trinal ii. 28 Holiness is innocence made per- 
fect. a 3853 Moir Poems , Message Seth, For Penitence, 
However deep it be, brings back not Innocence. 

2 . Freedom from specific guilt ; the fact of not 
being guilty of that with which one is charged ; 
guiltlessness. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence 1, All the worlde dyd know 
myne innocence. 36x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i. 20S It will 
helpe me nothing To plead mine Innocence ; for that dye 
is on me Which makes my whit’st part, black. 1640 Bp. 
Hall Chr. Moder. (ed. Ward) 37/1 If a Cajetan .. shall set 
favourable states to our controversies, and give justly 
charitable testimonies to our personal innocences, 3772 
Junius Lett. Ixviii. 336 Where the guilt is doubtful, a pre- 
sumption of innocence should in general be admitted. 3853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. i. 44 Timour .. pro- 
tested to the cadhi his innocence of the blood which he had 
shed. 

3 . Freedom from cunning or artifice; guileless- 
ness, artlessness, simplicity ; hence, want of know- 
ledge or sense, ignorance, silliness. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1254 Dido, O scly wemen [v. r. 
woman] ful of Innocence . . What makyth 30W to men to 
truste so? C3450 Merlin 40 When eny .. complayneth to ! 
the for the kynges Innocence, and seiden thei wolden thow 
sholde take vpon the to be kvnge. 3589 Nashe Anal. Ab- 
surd. Ep. Ded. 4 Least their singularity reflect my sim- 
plicity, their excellence conuict me of innocence. 36x1 I 


Shahs. JViuf. T. v. ii. 70. The Shepheards Sonne.. ha’s not 
onely his Innocence (which seemes much) to iustifie him. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 299 r 2 My little Daughter Harriot 
..asked me with a great deal of Innocence, why 1 never 
told them of the Generals and Admirals that had been in 
my Family. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 70 The servants, 
who had traded on my innocence and simulated fever. ‘ 

4 . Of things: Harmlessness, innocuousness. 

1828 Webster s. v,, The innocence of a medicine which 
can do no harm. 

II. concr. 5 . An innocent person or thing (in 
various senses of the adj.). (In quot. 1697 collect. 
Innocent creatures.) 

CX400 Lydc. AEsop's Fab. iii. 41 The sely sheepe..Stoode 
abasshed, ful like an innocence. 3697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 745 The Mother Nightingale. Whose Nest some prying 
Churl had found, and thence, By Stealth, convey’d th un- 
feather’d Innocence. 3703 Farquhar Inconstant iv. iv, 
Stay, my fair innocence! 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb.w. 
i. Wks. J1S83) 296 Oh, this is better and better 1 — 

Well said, Innocence ! 1871 Tennyson Last Tournament 
31 Take thou the jewels of this dead innocence [a maiden 
babe). 

6. A popular name of Hons Ionia ciendca, a 
North American plant, with small blue four-cleft 
flowers, also called Bluet. 


Innocency (i'ntfsensi). Now somewhat rare 
or arch. [ad. L. innocentia, n. of quality from in- 
nocent-em : see next and -ENCY.] 

1. =prec. 1. 

x 357 Lay Folks Catech. 17 In the state of innocency 
[Lamb. MS. innocence]. £1440 Gesta Rom. it. xli. (1858) 
405 Mankynde was fyrstc [made] in the state of innocencie. 
2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxi. § 2 At the board .. it veiy 
well becommeth children’s innocencie to pray, and their 
ciders to say Amen. 2634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. I.) 76 Our people are not contayned in their primafiue 
innocency. a 1800 J. Warton Sappho' s Advice 27 In white 
and innocency drest, The plainest beauties were the best. 
2838 Emerson Misc. (1855) _ 102 When in innocency, or 
when, by intellectual perception, he attains to say, — 4 1 love 
the Right I’ 

2. s=prec. 2. 

25x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) IL.785 Not^ suffering 
the Lordes to speake, and to declare their innocencie. 2542-3 
Act $ 4 <$• 35 Hen. VIII c. 2 Persons, .complained on, shalbe 
admitted to purge and trie . . their innocency by other wit* 
nesse, 1682 Drydf.n Pref. Relig. Laid Wks. (Globe) 188 
To declare their innocency in this Plot. 1829 Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) III. 10 Ready . . to surrender his person for the 
trial of his innocency. 3881 Swindurne Mary Stuart m. 1, 
Lest I seem To have aught neglected in the full defence 
Of mine own innocency and honour. 

3 . — prec. 3. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. v. Ixxxi. 58 Vortiger thenne con* 
sydet-ynge the innocency and myldnesse of the kyng, cast 
in his mynde howe he myght be kynge hym^selfe. i54 8 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 244 Suche was his childishe inno- 
cencie and feare . . he was suche an ignoraunt soule, as 
knewe not what the affirmyng of an heresie was. 3556 
Attrelio <5* I sab. (1608) Gvj, Ower innocency and your grete 
knoleagie makethe to seeme of the lley the truetb. 

4 . = prec. 4. „ , 

1665 Boyle Occas. Reft., Disc. Occas. Medit. iv. v, Good 

Thoughts .. to be gather'd with as much Innocency and 
Pleasure . . as Honey is gather’d by the industrious Bee. 
2732 Law Serious C. iv. (ed. 2) 54 His trade, as to lnm, loses 
all its innocency. 

5 . =*prec. 5. , 

2727 De Foe Prot. Monast. 28 Babies, Play-Things, and 

other pretty Innocencies used of old. x8z7 Pollok Course 
T. vii, Helpless, swaddled innocency. 


Innocent (i’mtsent), a. and sb. Also 4 innos- 
(s)ent, in-oscente, 4-6 innocente, ynnocent, 
5-6 inocent(e. [a. F. innocent , OF. pi. 

-ens (Roland, nth c.), ad. L. innocent-cm, f. tn- 
(In- 3 ) + nocent-em , pr. pple. of nocere to hurt, 
injure.] A. adj. 

1 . Of persons : Doing no evil ; free from moral 
wrong, sin, or guilt (in general) ; pure, unpolluted. 
Usually (in mod. use always) implying ‘unac- 
quainted with evil * (thus freq. of little children ; 
whence passing into sense 5) ; but formerly some- 
times in more general sense (e.g. of God or Christ), 
Sinless, holy. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter x\ ii. 28 With man innocent inno- 
cent >ou sail be. 3382 Wyclif Ps. xxiii[i]- 4 The innocen 
in hondis and in clene herte. — Ileb. vii. 26 Ko°lY» l PJV 
sent, inpolute, departid fro sjmful men. 3513 J>Iore Ate - 
III, Wks. 67/x The lamentable murther of his innoocenv 
nephewes,' the young king and his tender brother. 355 
Aurelio 4- Isab. (1608) I jj, Be the handes of God was tn 
firste woman createde, innocente, and withoute spotte. JO09 
Shadwell R. Shepherdess 111. Wks. 1720 I. 257 1 ney 
the happiest innocentest people in the world. 2 0 7 • 

Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 200 Many Innocent . J ntan» 
whom the Mothers had hid .. were Murdered and lu 
there. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 494 The innocent are gay ' , . 
lark is gay. 3851 Maurice Patriarchs 4- Lawg. 

51 When we say that God made man innocent, »> hat o 
mean ? .. t. 

transf. 3500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 158 Every stran: 
throw my hart a stound, That evir did sten^ic thy fair « 
innocent. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1532) 10 That most wnoc 
body, .of the immaculate lambe Jesu Chry st * I ®°° „ II 
A. V. L. 11. 1. 39 The big round tears Coursd one anotner 
downe his [a stag’s] innocent nose In pitteous chase, 
b. fig. Spotless, stainless. . , . . 

3629 Milton Nativ. 39 She woos the gentle air To 1 

her guilty front with innocent snow. 

2 . Free from specific wrong or guilt ; that n. 
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not committed the particular offence charged or In 
question ; not deserving of the punishment or suf- 
fering inflicted ; not guilty, guiltless, unoffending. 
Innocent blood, the blood (or life) of the innocent. 
# 1381 Wyclif 1 Sam. xxvi. 9 Who shal stretche his hoond 
into the crist of the Lord, and shal be innocent? — Ps. 
xcmff]. st The innocent blod thei shut condempne. 1484 
Caxton Fables o/Alfonce 1 Ye shold do grete synne yf ye 
dyd put this Innocent and gyltles to detb. _ 1526 Tindale 
Matt.xxv ii.4, I have synned betraynge the innocent bloud. 
1548 Hall Chron ., Hen . VI 158 b, The bloudde of the In- 
nocence man was with his dolorous death, recompensed. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxi. 109 A Sovereign Prince, that put* 
teth todeathan Innocent Subject. 1670 Marvell CVrr. Wks. 
1872-5 II. 350 The Lieutenancy, .pick out Hays and Jekill, 
the innocentest of the whole party, to show their power on. 
1761 Hume Hist. Fug. II. xxxvi. 286 Persons pot lying 
under any sense of attainder were still innocent in the eye 
of the law. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. (1871) L 1x7 
While innocent blood was shedding under the forms of 
justice. Ibid.w i. II. 41 The innocent began to breathe freely, 
and false accusers to tremble. 

transf. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 24 Of whose most inno- 
cent death When tidings came to mee, unhappy maid, 

b. Const, of (formerly also front). 

1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 18, I dare well aunswere for 
myne vncle Riuers and my brother here, that thei be inno- 
cent of any such matters. 1526 Tindale Matt, xxvit. 24, 

I am innocent of the bloud of thb iuste person. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iti. i. 69 Our Kinsman Gloster is as 
innocent, From meaning Treason to our Royall Person, As 
is the sucking Lambe, or harmelesse Doue. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 11. 738 The Peasant, innocent of all these Ills. 
1814 Cary Dante , Paradise xxv. 105 Innocent of worse 
intent Than to do fitting honour to the bride. Mod. En- 
tirely innocent of the crime with which he was charged. 

c. coltoq. with of : Free from ; devoid of. (A 
humorous transference or weakening of prec.) 

1706 Addison Rosamond Pro!., The Opera .. Enrich'd 
with songs, but innocent of thought. 1743 Wesley IVks. 
(1872)1. 428 The Sermon . , was quite innocent of meaning. 
1834 M edwin Angler in Wales II. xBo His clothes .. were 
quite innocent of a fit. 1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 60 
The windows are small apertures . . innocent of glass. 

3 . Having or showing the simplicity, ignorance, 
artlessness, or unsuspecting nature of a child or one 
ignorant of the world; devoid of cunning or 
artifice; simple, guileless, unsuspecting; hence, 
artless, naive, ingenuous. 

1382 Wyclif Pros*, xxn. 3 The innocent passede and is 
tormentid with harm. CX386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 218 Gri- 
silde of this, god woot, ful Innocent That for hire shapen 
was al this array. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 169 Ful oft e De- 
ceived ben with wordes softe The ktnges, that ben innocent. 
c 1440 Generydes 951 Of all this werk the kyng was innocent 
And of ther falsed no thing: perceyuyd. 1535 Coverdale 
Esther xvi. 6 Which also with false and disceatfull wordes 
. . disceaue and betraye the innocent goodnes of prynces. 
17x1 Steele Sped. No. xi8 P3 For all she looks so inno- 
cent as it were, take my Word for it she is no Fool. 1859 
C. Reade Love me Little xiv, Shall I tell you your real 
character? .. You are an innocent fox ! 1875 A. W. Ward 
Eng. Dram. Lit. 1. 7 Chaucer indeed made a very innocent 
use of the words tragedy and comedy when he applied 
them simply to poems ending happily or unhappily. 

b. Deficient in intelligence or sense ; silly, half- 
witted, imbecile: cf. B. 3 b. Now dial. 

x*a8 Hall Citron ., Hen. VI 169 That he was either a 
childe, whiche had nede of norice, .or an innocent creature, 
whiche muste be ruled by a_ tutor. Ibid., Edw. IV 210 
He was a man of no great wit, suche as men comonly call 
an Innocent man, neither a foole, neither very wyse. 1688 
Vestry Bks.\ Surtees) 342 To John Dods for_ keeping the 
innocent boy, x/. 1706 Phillips, Innocent , inoffensive,., 
harmless, also simple, or silly.^ a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 
s. v. ( * An innocent man * . , is an extremely common ex- 
pression for a silly fellow. 

4 . Of actions, etc. : Free from guilt or moral 
evil ; not arising from or involving any evil intent 
or motive. Often blending with 5 : Producing no 
morally bad result ; morally harmless. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. $ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc,) 19 Ryght 
so he named men meke & pacyent, His flocke & his shepe, 
for maners innocent. 1665 Boyle Occas.Rtfl. tv. xiii. (1848) 
258 The Innocentest use that we are wont to make of our 
time. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 214 Mahometan 
Ladies . . would come to his House to play their innocent 
tricks. 1728 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 3, I think no 
pleasure innocent, that is to man hurtful. 1848 A. Tod 
Disc. 102, I mean not to condemn innocent hilarity. 1893 
Sir J. W. Chitty in Law Times Rep. LXVIII. 429/1 The 
case . . is one, not of innocent misrepresentation, but of 
fraudulent misrepresentation. 

5 . Of things : Doing no harm ; producing no ill 
effect or result ; not injurious; harmless, innocuous. 
(In Path, opposed to malignant I) 

1662 H. More Philosophical Writings Pref. Gen. (1712) 20 
How innocent and inoffensive that doctrine was in the 
more pure and intemerate Ages of the Church. X703 Dam- 
yii:r Voy. III. 63 A sort of.. Calabash or Gourd-kind .. It 
is of a sharp and pleasing Taste, and is very innocent, xyis 
Budcell Sped. No. 283 r 17 His Powder upon Examination 
being found very innocent. 1715-20 Pofe I Had xv. 547 The 
shaft with brazen head Fell innocent, and^ on the dust lay 
dead. 1758 Descr. Thames 207 The Flesh is white, soft, in- 
nocent, and nourishing. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 94 
note. Tumours of an innocent nature commonly increase in 
an equal ratio. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 370 Pressure 
on these nerves in innocent stricture of the gullet is rare, 
b. That does not transgress the law ; lawful. 
1828 Webster, Innocent . . 4. Lawful ; permitted ; as, an 
innocent trade. 5. Not contraband*, not subject to for- 
feiture ; as, innocent goods carried to a belligerent nation. 
Kent. 


6. Comb. 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 182 T was not sillines.. 
that made that tnnocent-Hke fashion shew in me. 1830 
Tennyson Lilian ii, So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple. 
1838 Lett. fr. Madras xxi. (1843) 213 Have you heard 
of the Cooly Trade? ‘Emigration of Hill Coolies to the 
Mauritius’ it is called, and divers other innocent-sounding 
names. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxiii. 207 He came up 
quite innocent-like to the corner. 

B. sb. (In 4 pi. innocens, innocenz, -ntz.) 

, 1. a. An innocent person ; one not disposed to do 
harm, or unacquainted with evil : see A. 1. 

# [c izoo Vices Sr Virtues 79 Se 3e ne nim3 none mede of 3a 
innocents s , 3at bien uneiliude menn 6e none manne euel ne 
wille3.] 13.. Ipotis 71 (Vernon MS.) in Horstm. Altengl. 
Leg. (x88x) 342_ pe feor^e heuene is gold iliche . . To Inno- 
cens pat place is diht. c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 275 Ye.. 
chtden heere the sely Innocent Youre wyf that is so meke 
and pacient. 2390 Gower Con/. 1. 175 All to deceive an 
innocent, Whiche woll not be of her assent. 1483 Calk. 
Angl. 196/2 An Innocent, innocens , innoxins. 1508 Dunbar 
Tua M driit IVemen 267 Be of 3our luke like innocentis, 
thoght 3e half euill myndis. 1604 ShaKs. Oth. v. ii. 199 
Thou hast kill’d the sweetest innocent, That ere did lift vp 
eye. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 198 f x Like good queen 
Emma, the pretty Innocent walks blindfold among burning 
Plough-shares, without being scorched or singed by them. 
1873 Browning Red Colt. lit. -cap 205 A pair of innocents 
Who thought their wedded hands not clean enough To touch 
and leave unsullied their soul’s snow! 

fb. One innocent of a charge, or undeserving 
of the punishment inflicted ; a guiltless person : 
see A. 2. Obs. 

c 1340 Ham pole Prose 7V. 11 Thayare slaers gastely . . pat 
defames men, and pat confoundes innocentys. c 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 53 To helpe 
simple men, to vpbere defautesof Innocentz. 1526 Tindale 
Matt. xit. 7 Ye wold never have condemned innocentes. 
1631 Star Charnl . Cases (Camden) 49 For hope of gaine he 
had combyned with the Lord Sarsheld to Indict, convict, 
and execute one Philip Bushel!, an innocent, for a supposed 
murther. 1707 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. m. viii. 339 
Those who shall conspire to indict an Innocent falsely and 
maliciously of Felony. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) 
IV. 89 You will save from ruin a multitude of innocents. 

2. csp. A young child, as being free from actual 
sin, or unacquainted with evil (see A. 1); spec, in 
pi. (with capital), the young children slain by 
Herod after the birth of Jesus (Matt. ii. 16), 
reckoned from early times as Christian martyrs 
(also called the Holy Innocents'). 

t c 1325 Lai Le Freine 164 And help this seli innocent, That 
it mot y-cristned be. a 1340 Hampole Psalter ii. 2 H erode, 
h’ sloghe k e .i nnocenz - 02400 Mavndev. (Koxb.) ix. 36 
Vnder J>e cloistre . . es J>e Chamell of Innocentz, whare 
fiaire banes lies. 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 34 b, When 
I was credibly enformed of the death of the .ii. younge 
innocentes, his awne natural nephewes. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. ir. 98 The seventh and last of these inno- 
cent creatures, is an innocent indeed, a child. *704 N elron 
Fest . ^ Fasts vtii. (1739) xot The Martyrdom of the Holy 
Innocents, 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. v. (1886) 221 They 
were all there, except, of course, the babes of Bethlehem 
who were. killed by wicked King Herod; for they were 
taken straight to heaven long ago, as everybody knows, and 
we call them the Holy Innocents. 

b. ( Holy ) Innocents' Day , the 28th of Decem- 
ber, observed as a church festival in commemora- 
tion of the slaughter of the Innocents. (Formerly 
called Childerses.) 

1548-9 (Mar.) Blc. Com. Prayer , Introits , etc., The Inno- 
centes Daye. 1658 Phillips, Innocents day, the 28 of 
December.. also called Childermas day. X683 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) III. 38 Innocents day.. a very' cold day. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xvi, I can make bodily oath to the 
bonnets I made for them since last Innocents’. 

C. fig. in pi. ( Parliamentary si angl) Applied to 
measures e sacrificed * at the end oi a session for 
want of time; usually in phr. massacre ox slaughter 
of the innocents. 

1859 Times 20 July 7/3 (Farmer) The Leader of the House 
would have to go through that doleful operation called the 
massacre of the innocents, x 870 London Figaro 6 Aug. 
(ibid.), So vigorously has the slaughter of the innocents been 
proceeding that the Appropriation Bill was read a first time 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday. 1887 Spectator 
20 Aug., At this period of the. Session, amongst the ‘inno- 
cents’, this innocentest of the innocents is not destined to 
be spared the sacrificial knife. 

3. A guileless, simple, or unsuspecting person ; 
one devoid of cunning or -artifice; hence, b. One 
wanting in ordinary knowledge or intelligence ; a 
simpleton, a silly fellow; a half-wit, an idiot. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Veoni. Prol. <5- T. 523 O sely preest, 
o sely Innocent With coueitise anon thou shalt be blent. 
1579 Lyly Eupkues (Axb.) 98 In body deformed, in minde 
foolish, an innocent borne. . 1593 R. Harvf.y Philad. 91 
That he might do what he list in the kingdome under such 
niv innocent and milksop. 1598 Fnversham Par. Reg. (M S.), 
Buryed, Margery, an innocent from, the Abby. 1694 R. 
L’Estrange Fables (ed. 6) ccccxxxviii. 475 There was just 
such another Innocent as this, in my Father’s Family. X706 1 
Phillips, An Innocent , an Idiot, or Ninny,, a silly, half- l 
witted Person. 1814 Scott Wav. ix, ‘ He is an innocent, sir 
said the butler. .Waverley learned . - from this colloquy ; that I 
in Scotland., a natural fool [was called] an innocent. 1838 
James Robber vi. The man is a poor innocent whom I have 
known this many a year, 

4. Herb. —Innocence 6. US. 

C Herb ) St. Innocent (F. Herbe de S. Jnnocent Cotgr.), 
Knot-grass, Polygonum am at tare. 

. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farmer Some doe make 
in like manner Neck-laces and Bracelets of the hearbe 


S. Innocent. 1855 1 Marion Harland ’ II idden Path xxxiii. 
324 Filling his hat with wild violets, sorrel, and the frail, 
azure innocents. 

f Innoce’ntial, a. Obs. rare. (T. h. inno- 
cent ia Innocence + -al : cf. inferential , pruden- 
tial, etc.] Of, belonging to, or characterized by, 
innocence ; innocent. So flnnocentious a. ; also 
f In3ioce*iitive a. 

1624 Heywood Gttnaik. ix. 459 She appeared to him In 
her former simple and innocentious life. 2627 Feltham 
Resolves 11. [i.] xii. (1628^34 There is an lnnocentiall proui- 
den.ee, as well as the slynesse of a vulpine craft. Ibid. ti. 
xvli. (1677) 299 A man that hath not experienced the Con- 
tentments of Innocentiue Piety. 

t I’nnocentvze, v. Obs. rare. [f. Innocent sb. 
+ -ize, after F. innocenter (Cotgr.).] traits. ‘To 
breech, whip, lash (on Childermas or Innocents’ 
day), to jeike all such as they can find in bed * 
(Cotgr.: mentioned as a ‘memecustome’in France.) 

1708 .M0TTEUX Rabelais v. xiv, We will Innocentize your 
Fopship with a Wannion, you never were so innocentis’d in 
your daj-s. 

Innocently (i*n<?sentli), adv. [f. Innocent a. 
+ -LY-.] In an innocent manner; without doing, 
having done, or intending, harm ; guiltlessly, harm- 
lessly, guilelessly, artlessly. See the adj. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 145 Liffand innocently In 
} lewtee and in luffe and charitee. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) 79 Whan they haue. .suffred. .many obieccions & 
iniuryes innocently for the loue of Jesu. 2555 Eden Decades 
8 Men lyued simplye & innocentlye without inforcement of 
lawes. 1621 G. S andys Ovid's Met. w. (1626) 83 Where the 
innocently wretched maid Was for her mothers proud im- 
pietie. .. sentenced to die. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 157 i» 6 
' Let him go before be has innocently suffered. 1712 Addison 
ibid. No. 383 Pi The Child who went to the Door answered 
very Innocently, that he did not Lodge there. 1862 Stanley 
Jew. Ch. (1877) I. ix. 186 What was meant innocently .. is 
taken for a conspiracy, a rebellion. 2885 Manclt. Exam. 

5 May 5/2 They might spend their time less innocent!}-. 

b. fig. Spotlessly. (Cf. Innocent a. 1 b.) 

1715 tr. Fancirollus Renan Mem . 1. 1. xv. 36 The Parian 
[marble) is the most innocently white. 

t I’nnocentness. obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being innocent ; innocency. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 72 The pure and clere sym* 

g ycyte and innocentnes cf the very chirc[h]e of god. 1727 
ailev vol. 11, Innocentness, Guiltlessness, Hannlessness. 

Iunocnity (inokitz-Ui). [f. L. tnnoat-us (see 
next) + -ity, perh. after F. imtoctHU (1S06 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of being innocuous ; 
innocuousness. 

2855 Med. <5- Surg. Reporter Mar., Drugs, having no 
guarantee of their purity or innocuity. x86i Bumstead Ven. 
Dis. (1879) 431 The innocuity of the milk is proved by the 
fact, that a mother, .may nurse that child with impunity. 

Innocuous (inp-kitqas), a. [f. L. innocu-us 
(f. in-, In- 3 + nocuits (rare), f. root of nccere to 
hurt) + -ocs.] Not hurtful or injurious ; harmless. 
In Zool. applied spec, to the nun-venomous snakes 
‘ (constituting the division Innocua). 

J598 Bakcklev Felic. Man 11631) X71 The still hours of 
his innocuous life. 1638 Cowley Love's Riddle n. Wks. 
(1684) it. 75 To spend the rest of my . . days in their innocuous 
sports. 1641 J. Jackson True hvang. T. 11. 107 All these 
innocuous and Jiarmlesse creatures. 1791 Cow per Iliad v. 
20 But over Diomedes* left shoulder passed The point in- 
nocuous. 3846 Ruskin Mod. PaviL I. Pref. 14 Men have 
commonly more pleasure in the criticism which hurts than 
in that which is innocuous. 1861 Delamer Kitch. Card. 93 
Spinach-juice furnishes an innocuous colouring-matter. 
InnO’CUO'asIy, adv. [f. prec. + -LY -.] In 
an innocuous manner ; harmlessly ; without doing 
harm. (In first quot., Without suffering harm.) 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) nt. xxviii. 152 
Whether Quailes..doe innocuously feed upon Hellebore. 
1795-1814 Wordsw. Excuts. m. 516 A low cottage in a 
sunny bay. Where the salt sea innocuously breaks. 1837 
Macaulay Ess., Bacon (i£8j) 424 Science . . has guided the 
thunder-bolt innocuously from heaven to earth. 

Inno'cuousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being innocuous ; harmlcssness. 

1644 Digby Hat. Bodies ix. (1645) 93 That innocuousnesse 
-of the effect. • 1845 JPCulloch Taxation t. i. § 1 (1852) 57 
The land-tax owes its innocuousness partly, no doubt f to its 
moderation. 1875 H. C. Wood TherapAiZ-jq) 395 Evidence 
as^ to the innocuousness and even the therapeutic value of 
this method. 

t I'nnodate, ppl . a. Obs. [ad. L. inncdal-us, 
pa. pple. of innodare : see next.] Bound up or 
fastened in a knot ; involved in an interdict. 

1587 Fleming Coutn. Holinshed III. 1363/r She being ex- 
communicate and deposed, all that doo obeie hir are like- 
wise innodate and accurssed. 

f I’nnodate, V. Obs. [f. ppl. Stem of L. in- 
nddd-re to knot in, fasten with a knot, entangle, 
implicate, f. in- (In- 2) + nddare to knot, f. nodus 
Node.] trans. To fasten in or with a knot; spec. 
to include or involve in an anathema or interdict : 
from med.L. vincttlis anathematis innodare to in- 
volve in the bonds of anathema (of frequent occur- 
rence in Charters, Du Cange). 

1635 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. Introd., The Prelates., 
fearing lest the Pope should innodate the Kealme with his 
Interdict. Ibid. it. an. 13. 124 Phs Quintus .wretly inno- 
dated her by hb sentence of Anathema. 2655 Duller Ch. 
Hist. ix. ii. I 24 Those « bich from henceforth obey her are 
innodated with the anathema. 
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Hence +Innoda'tion vbl. sb. 

1731 Chandler Livtborclts Hist. Ingvts. II- 13 Let no 
man dare to infringe, or .. to contradict this Page of our 
Excommunication, Anathematization, Interdict, Innovation. 
Innodation. 

Inn omb(e)r able : see Innumberable a., Obs. 
Inno'minable, a. (sb.) arch . [ad. L. innb- 
minabil-is , f. in - (In- 3) + nomindhilis Nominable.] 
Incapable of being named or not fit to be named. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. ix. (Skeat) 1. 55 Of foule 
thynges innominable. 1533 [see Inimacinarle]. 1570 Bil- 
lingsley Euclid v. def. iv. 129 The excesse of the one to 
the other is euer unknowen, and therefore is surd, and in- 
nominable. 1625 T. James Manuduct . Divinity Ep. Ded., 

As concerning the manuscripts, they are . . innominable as yet, 
1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 626 Those innominable garments, 
the mere allusion to which is sufficient to shock ears polite. 
1839 Bailf.y Fes t us xix. (1852) 278 There are innominable 
depths, Which cannot be revealed of human life. 

B. sb. in pi. (< humorous euphemism) * Unmen- 
tionables ’, trousers. 

1834-43 Southey Doctor (1847) VII. 606 The lower part 
of his dress represented innominables and hose in one. 

|| Innominata, -turn : see Innominate 3 . 
Innominate (in(n)p*min<?t), a. [ad. late L. m- 
ndmindt-us (Boethius), f. in- (In- 3 ) + itomindl-us 
Nominate.] 

1 . Not named, unnamed, anonymous. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 306 Zeyloon..was not 
innominate to the Antients. 1686 Goad Celcst. Bodies 1. 
ix. 36 The Spirit called Light or Heat, is Innominate of 
itself. 1692 Ray Dissol. World u. v. (1732) 221 Communi- 
cated by an innominate Person. 1847 Blackiv. Mag. LXI. 
630 Better to live for ever innominate in a song. 1898 19//* 
Cent. Sept. 304 The infant and still innominate Church. 

2 . Roman Law. Of a contract: Unclassified: 
see quot. 18 iS. 

1774 Bp. Halifax Anal. Rom. Law (1795) 62 Innominate 
Contracts were usually ranged under four classes, expressive 
of the Consideration on which they were founded. 1. Do 
■ut des. 2. Do ut facias. 3. Facio ut des. 4. Facio ut 
facias. 1818 Colebrooke Treat. Oblig. Contr. 1. 18 Un- 
named or innominate contracts are those which had no 
certain denomination denoting their particular nature. 1875 
Poste Gains in. 372. 1880 Muirhead Gains 11. § 89 note. 

3 . Anat. Innominate bone ( Os iniiominatuni), 
the hip-bone, a union of three original bones : see 
quot. 1S79. Innominate artery (Arteria innomi- 
nata), a large artery given off from the arch of the 
aorta, just before the left carotid artery. Inno- 
minate vein ( Vena innominata), each of the two 
veins formed by the junction of the subclavian and 
the internal jugular veins behind the inner ends of 
the clavicle. 

[1706 Phillips, Innominata Ossa, .. the Nameless Bones, 
two large Bones plac’d on the sides of the Os Sacrum 
1866 Huxley Freh. Rem. Caithn. 87 The right innominate 
bone was restored after the model of the Jeft. 1870 Rol- 
leston Amin. Lifeh\Uoi. 52 The aorta [in birds] divides 
after a very short course into three gTeat trunks, by giving 
off two subequal innominate arteries. 1876 Trans. Clin. 
Soc. IX. 1 12 The innominate veins were stretched over the 
sac. 1879 Wright Amin. Life 6 Each innominate bone is 
made up of three bones, ilium, ischium, and pubis. 

b. absol. as sb. (also in L. form innominatum, 
-ala) : = innominate bone , artery, or vein. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 407 The first part of the j 
aorta . . was greatly dilated . . the innominate was also dilated. ! 
x88o Med. Temp. Jrnl. July 184 Aneurism of the inno- 
minata. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., The three parts of the 
innominate are fused into one bone in Mammals and Birds, 
in Reptiles there are three separate bones. 

+ Inno'minated, a. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. as prec. 

+ -ED 1 : cf. Nominated.] Unnamed, nameless. 
1660 H. More Myst. Godl. m. ii. 60 A discovery out of 
their own Religion that this innominated Deity was not the 
True God but the Material world. 

Innormity, -mous, obs. ff. Enormity, -mous. 
t Innote'scence. Obs. rare- 1 . [ad.med.L. 
mnotescentia, f. L. innotescent-em , pr. pple. of itt- 
notescere, inceptive f. in- (In- 2) + n 5 scere, not- to 
know.] A becoming known. 

1629 Donne Serm. V. exxv. 254, I shall see it in the face 
of that God who is all face, all manifestation, all innotescence 
to me. 

|| Innote'scinrus. Law. Obs. [Eat., = we come 
to know, we have cognizance.] (See quot.) 

1670 Blount Law Did., Innotescimus , Letters Patent so 
called, which are always of a Charter of Feofment or some 
other Instrument, not of Record ; and so called from the 
words in the Conclusion, Innotescimus per P re scutes. An 
Innotescimus and Vidimus are all one. 

. I’nnoth, early form of Inneth, the inside. 
Innouth, var. of Inwith Obs., within. 
Innovate (vnove't), v. [f. L. innovdt ppl. 
stem of innovare to renew, alter, f. in- (In- 2 ) + 
novare to make new, f. novtts new. Cf. F. innover 
(1322 in Godef. Comp/.).’] 
fl. traits. To change (a thing) into something 
new ; to alter ; to renew. Obs. (rare after 1 750.) 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 737 A desire 
to innovate all things, .moveth troublesome men. 1572 H. 
Middelmore in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 6 It shulde 
shewe very daingerous to every State to suffer the same any 
waye to be tnnovatyd or alteryd. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's 
\ Met . iv. (1626) 72 Scython who his nature innouates, Now 
male, now female, by alternate Fates. 1674 Boyle Excellv 
Tkeol. 1. i. 22 Theology teaches .. that this world .. shall 
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either be abolished by annihilation, or . . be innovated, and, 
as it were, transfigured. 1751 Johnson Rambler No ; 179 
r 5 Attempts to innovate the constitutional or habitual 
character. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxii, The dictates of my 
father were, .not to be altered, innovated, or even discussed. 

f 2 . To bring in (something new) for the first 
time ; to introduce as new. Obs. 

1548 Udall Eras m. Par. Luke Pref. (R.) f If any other 
do innouate and brynge vp a woorde to me afore not 
vsed or not heard e, I would not disprayse it. 1592 R. D. 
Hypnerotomachia 57 b, This.. table being taken up .. there 
was presently an other innovated, with a cloth of silke. 
1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. qS^He was tried in the same 
way for innovating a new religion. 1666 Dryden Fref. 
Ann. Mirab. Wks. (Globe) 41 Some words which I have 
innovated . .upon his Latin. 1735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties 
63 To surrender their old Charters, and accept new ones, 
under such Limitations and Conditions, as the King thought 
fit to innovate. 

3 . intr. To bring in or introduce novelties; to 
make changes in something established ; to intro- 
duce innovations. Sometimes const, on or upon 
(also with indirect passive). 

1507 Daniel Civ. 1 Var s v. Ixxvii, Such. .who. .Hated his 
might, and glad to innouate. 1651 Hobbes Govt. $ Soc. v. 
§ 5. 78 There are many who supposing themselves wiser 
then others, endeavour to innovate, and divers Innovators 
innovate divers waves. 1658 Cromwell Sp. 2o_ Jan. in 
Carlyle , Designs, .laid to innovate upon the Civil Rights 
of the Nations, and to innovate in matters of Religion. 1720 
Wateri.and Eight Serm. 319 They innovated in the Form 
of Baptism, which was one of the best Fences to the true 
Faith. 1796 Burke Lett, noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 20 It can- 
not at this time be too often repeated, line upon line, precept 
upon precept .. to innovate is not to reform. 1853 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. iv. 193 Efforts have been 
made .. to innovate on the existing condition of its people. 
X877 Pusey in Daily Express 21 May, "We the old Tracta- 
rians deliberately abstained from innovating in externals. 

Hence fTn novated ///.*?.; Tnnovating vb/.sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., I nervation, innouattng. 1628 
Hobbes 7Vmcv*f.(x822)4STheirowninnovatingconfederates. 
1635 Hakewill Apol. v-vi. 338 What use the elect shall 
have of the innovated world I . . as yet can not find. 1704 
Hearne^Dkc/. Hist. (1714) I. 82 The Holy Professors of 
true Christianity, who. .oppos’d themselves to the innovated 
Idolatry and Superstition. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt In- 
trod. 5 An innovating farmer, who talked of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, had been fairly driven out by popular dislike. 1877 
Innovating [see 3 above]. 

Innovation (inov***j3n). [act L. innovation- 
tm, n. of action f. innovare to Innovate : cf. F. 
innovation (1297 in Hntz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The action of innovating; the introduction of 
novelties ; the alteration of what is established by 
the introduction of new elements or forms. + For- 
merly const, of (the thing altered or introduced). 

1553 Brende Q. Curtins 221 b, Perdicas, whose ambicious 
mynae desirous of innouation, was (he sayde) to be pre- 
uented in time. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Table 
Contents, It is the duty of private men to obey, and not to 
make innovation of states after their own will. X597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. xlii. § 11 To traduce him. as an authour of 
suspirious innouation. 1614 Selden Titles Hott. 286 Thanes 
remained as_a distinct name of dignitie, and vanisht not at 
the innouation of new honors, a 1639 Webster Appius <5* 
V. v. iii, The hydra-headed multitude That only gape 
for innovation. 1796 Burke Corr. (1844) HI- an It is 
a revolt of innovation ; and thereby, the very elements 
of society have been confounded and_ dissipated. 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 65 This spirit of innovation 
has extended itself to other parts of grammar, and espe- 
cially to the names of the Tenses. 2874 Green Sit. Hist. 
vii. § 1 Cranmer and his colleagues advanced yet more 
boldly in the career of innovation. 

•f* b. Revolution ( = L. novte res). Obs. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. i. 78 Poore Discontents, Which 
gape, and rub the Elbow at the newes Of hurly burly Inno- 
uation. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. xx. (1821) 206 For 
the same reason of innovation, he besought them to send 
unto him fiue Lasts of powder with match and lead. 

2 . A change made in the nature or fashion of 
anything ; something newly introduced ; a novel 
practice, method, etc. 

1548 Act 2 ff 3 Edw. VI, c. x To staye Innovacions or 
newe rites. 1641 (title) A Discovery of the notorius Pro- 
ceedings of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
bringing Innovations into the_ Church. 17x7 J. Kf.ill 
Attim . Oecon. Pref. (1738) 47 This Attraction, .is no Innova- 
tion in Philosophy. 1Z00 Asiatic Ann. Reg., piisc. Tr. 306/1 
The tribute you demand from the Hindus.. is an innovation 
and an infringement of the laws of Hindustan. <ti852 
Buckle Civiliz. (1873) viii. 595 To them antiquity is 
synonymous with_ wisdom, and every improvement is a 
dangerous innovation. x868 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. viii. 
297 The sturdiest champions of Norman innovations. 

• f b. A political revolution ; a rebellion or in- 
surrection. ( = L. novx res.) Obs. 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Comrnw. (1603) 227 Neither 
doth he willingly arme them for feare of sedition and inno- 
vations. 1726 Leoni Alberlfs Archil. I. 77/2 A Province 
so inclined to tumults and innovations. 

3 . spec, in Sc. Law. The alteration of an obliga- 
tion ; the substitution of a new obligation for the 
old : see quot. 

_x86x W. Bell Did. Law Scot. 450/1 Innovation, is a tech- 
nical expression, signifying the exchange, with the creditor’s 
consent, of one_ obligation for another ; so as to make the 
second obligation come in the place of the first, and be the 
only subsisting obligation against the debtor, both the 
original obligants remaining the same. 

4 . Hot. The formation of a new shoot at the 
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apex of a stem or branch ; csp. that which takes 
place at the apex of the thallus or leaf-bearing 
stem of mosses, the older parts dying off behind* 
also (with pi.) a new shoot thus formed. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 168 Shoots which have 
not completed their growth have received the name of in- 
novations, a term usually confined to mosses. 1845 Florist's 
frill. 130 The lateral ones, .terminate a two-leaved branch, 
or innovation, while the central peduncle springs from the 
apex of the older branch. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses iii. 
13 One mode of branching .. is known under the name of 
innovations. Ibid. Gloss. 312 Innovations, accessory branches 
produced generally after the fruit is perfect. 

Hence Innova'tional a., of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by innovation ; Innova-tionist, one 
who favours innovations. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 684 Writers, who 
bring against certain philosophic innovationists a clamorous 
charge of Vandalism. _ 1817 Bentham Plan Part. Reform 
Introd. 194 A proposition so daring, so innovational. 1873 
R. Black tr. Guizot's France II. xxv. 492 His kingly des- 
potism was new, and, one might almost say, innovational. 

Innovative (rnore'tiv), a. [f. ns Innovate 
f - ive.] Having the character or quality of inno- 
vating. (In quot. 1608 , revolutionary.) 

1608 Day Hum . out of Br. v. ii. (i860) 68 We ha yet per- 
formd but the least part of duetie, Your reinstalment: it 
rests, that with our bloud We keepe out innountiue [printed 
innouasiue] violence. x8o6 W. Taylor in Anti. Rev. IV. 
239 Persons addicted to innovative politics. 1807 — 
in Monthly Rev. LXXXIII. 91 An affected, innovative, 
technical -strange nomenclature. 1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng- 
lish 27 Some writers are, as to manner and diction, con- 
servative, while others are innovative. 

Innovator (i nuvHtar). Also 7 -er. [a. late 
L. innovator (G!oss.Cyril.),ngent-n. from innmia-rt 
to Innovate. Cf. F. innovatenr (1529 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] One who innovates ; an introducer of 
novelties or new methods ; +a revolutionist. 

1598 Florio, Iimouatore , an innouator [x6xx innouater], 
alterer, disturber or changer. 1607 Shaks. Cor. m. i. 175 
My Selfe Attach thee as a Traitorous Innouator : A Foeto' 
th* publike Weale. 1625 Bacon Ess., Innovations (Arb.)526 
He that will not apply New Remedies, must expect New 
Euils : For Time is the greatest Innouatour. 1681 E. 
Sclater Serm. Putney ted. 2) x8 Moses was a Tyrant, and 
Aaron an Innovator. 1768 Boswell Corsica (ed. 2) 337 Of 
modern infidels and innovatours, he said ‘ Sir, these are all 
vain men’. 1882 G. Matheson in Expositor Aug. 137 
He was no innovator on the national faith. 

f b. A changer or alterer of (a thing) by inno- 
vation. Obs. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II) 202 There is no 
longer any., safety for innovatours of our Language, ai 716 
South Serm (J.), Innovators of divine worship. 

I'nnovattory, a. [f. as Innovate + -oky.] 
Of innovating character or tendency. 

1853 Miss Sheppard Ch. Auchesterl. 251 So utterly would 
they have been spurned as innovatory. 1856 Chanib. Jrnl . 
VI. 401 Inveterate conservatives they are, despising all in- 
novatory ideas. 1868 Philatelist 11 . 74 Modern innovatory 
improvements. . 

t Inno*velty. Obs. rare — 1 . [In- 3.] The 
quality of not being novel ; the opposite of novelty. 

1783 J. Young Crit. Gray's Elegy (18x0) 17 The innovelty 
of the views represses effusion. 

Innoxious (in(n)p-kjas), a. [ad. L. innoxi-us , 
f. in- (In- 3) + noxius Noxious : see -ous.] 

1. Not noxious or hurtful ; harmless, innocuous. 
1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 82 Propounding them- 
selves hereafter an innoxious and happie life. 1703 J- Savage 
Lett. Antients xiii. 70 The Poison Serpents produce remains 
innoxious to themselves. . 1831 Trelawney Adv. Younger 
Son I. 296 Even lions, when surfeited, are innoxious. 1843 
Sir J. Bowring in Bentham' s Wks. VIII. X40 note. Alarm- 
clocks arc innoctious and useful applications of this kind. 
f 2. Innocent, guiltless, blameless. Obs. rare. 
1623 Cocker am. Innoxious, blamelesse, guiltlesse. 1735 
Pope Prol. Sat. 395 The good man walk’d innoxious thro 
his age. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit , (1798) 146 Innoxious 
man : yet what inay truth avail ! 

Innoxiously (in(n)p*kjbsli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly2 .] Jn an innoxious manner, harmlessly, with- 
out evil effects. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xvii. 378 Animals that 
can innoxiously digest these poisons become antidotall unto 
the poyson digested. 2816 Scott Antig. xiv, I ask nothing 
of society but the permission of walking innoxiously througn 
the path of life. 1862 G. U. Pope tr. Dubois' People Indus 
n. xxix. (ed. 2) 222 They stood in extreme awe of their curse, 
which was believed never to fall innoxiously. 

Innoxiousness (in(n)p-kjasnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or fact of being innoxious ; 
harmlessness. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 385 Some Observations about 
Insects and their I noxiousness. 2673 Ibid. V III- Iw- 3 
The Innoxiousness of the huge weight of the vast AtJn 
.sphere to all Terrestrial inhabitants. x8x8 Bentham la • 
Ref CatecJt. (ed. 2) 39 Look to speechifying and writing, 
and the comparative beneficialness and innoxiousness 
the sort of information to be expected from the pY° 1 s ® ur g^f‘ 

t Innoyandness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f- w- + 
noyattd, pr. pple. of Noy v., to hurt, annoy + 
-ness ; after L. innocential] Innocence. 

*2x340 Ham pole Psalter xxv. 1 , 1 am ingonein myn innoj- 
andnes [in innocentia me a ingressus sum). 
Innoyaunce, obs. form of Annoyance. . 
t Tnnuate, v. Obs. rare — 1 , [irreg. f. L.*?' 
ntil-re to intimate: see - ate 3 (but perhaps mis- 
print for insinuate ).] traits. To intimate, hint. 



INNUBILE. 


INOBEDIENCE. 


c 1611 Chapman Iliad xix. Comm., As if Agamemnon 
would innuate that, as this sow being splayed is free from 
Venus, so had he never attempted the dishonour of Briseis. 

In nubibns : see In Lai. prep. 
t Imurbile, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [f.Ix -3 + Nubile, 
L. nubilis marriageable.] Not nubile; not of 
marriageable age. 

2642 G. Eclisham Forerunner Revenge 12 The Bride was 
yet mmibile. 

f InnirbilotlS, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. innubil- 
us i f. in- (In- 3 ) + nubilus Nubilous: see -ous.] 
Not nubilous or cloudy; cloudless. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. , Innnbilous , fair, without clouds, 
serene. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 33. 2/1 We will . . descend 
from our Innubilous Empireum. 

It Innuendo (in Wie'ndp). Also erron. inuendo. 
FI. innuendoes, (7-8 -do*s, 8-9 -dos). [L., = 

* by nodding at, pointing to, meaning, intimating*, 
abl. gerund of innuirre to nod to, signify, mean ; 
in med.L. used to introduce a parenthetic clause.] 

I. I. The med.L. formula used esp. in legal 
documents to introduce a parenthetical explanation 
of the precise reference of a preceding noun or 
pronoun ; = meaning, to wit, that is to say. 

1564 Child-Marr. 123 \Vhat-soeuer thinge it is, that knave 
your sonne — innuendo this deponentes sonne — made it, & 
brought it to the Church. 1656^ Blount Glossogr., Innu- 
endo, is a Law term, most used in Declarations and other 
pleadings.. to declare and design the person or thing which 
was named incertain before; as to say, he {innuendo the 
Plaintiff* is a Theef. 1701 De Foe Let. to Hcrw in Misc. 
(1703) 343 * But when Religion conies to be the Mode of a 
Country, so many Painted Hypocrites, there’s the Word, 
get into the Church, that Guile is not to be seen till it arrive 
to Apostacy \ Pray, Sir, who can these Painted Hypocrites 
refer to, that you should say, Innuendo , All those that are 
not of my Party, or that are not so stingy as I ? 

II. Hence, as sb. 

2 . The parenthetical explanation or specification 
itself ; an interpolated or appended explanation of, 
or construction put upon a word, expression, or 
passage ; esp. the injurious meaning or signification 
alleged to be conveyed by words not per se injur- 
ious or actionable, which, in an action for libel or 
slander, is usually introduced into the record and 
issue by the words * meaning thereby *, after the 
expressions alleged to have been used. 

1701 De Foe Let. to How in Misc , 341, I cannot find 
one Word in the whole Book which can, no, not with the 
help of an Innuendo , he so much as pretended to look that 
way. 1714 Scroggs Courts-Leet (ed. 3) 196 No Innuendo 
can make such Words actionable, a 17x5, Burnet Own 
Time II. nr. 571 This, by an inuendo, was said to be an evi- 
dence to prove, that he [Sidney] was in a plot against the 
king’s life, a 1726 Gilbert Cases Law ty Equity (1760) xi6 
That to tie up the Meaning of the first Words to Bank- 
ruptcy, the Plaintiff had laid an Innuendo. xq$$Stewart’s 
Trial 72 We have seen doubtful actions by the help of 
innuendoes construed criminally. 

b. The words or expressions thus parenthetically 
explained, or needing explanation ; a blank to be 
filled up with the name of the person to whom it is 
alleged to refer. 

1755 CHF.sTERr, in World No. 105 T ix By publishing the 
names at full length in your paper, I humbly conceive, said 
he, that you avoid all the troublesome consequences of 
innuendo's. X769-72 Junius Lett. Pref. xr He told the jury 
..that they had nothing to determine, except the fact of 
printing and publishing, and whether or no the blanks or 
jnuendoes were properly filled up in the information. 1802 
Edin. Rev. Oct. 106 An indictment for a libel, with all the 
innendos filled up. 

3 . An oblique hint, indirect suggestion ; an allu- 
sive remark concerning a person or thing, esp. one 
of a depreciatory kind, 

1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 517 His Innu- 
endo’s are infinitely more Instructive than his Words at 
length. 1694 Collier Ess. Mor . Sub/. 1. (1709) 39 What 
a broad Inuendo is here upon the Beneficed Clergy ? *732 
Pol. Ballads (i860) 31 . 234 For Sir Philip welt knows That 
his innuendoes Will serve him no longer in verse or in prose. 
1788 Burns Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 13 Nov., They so intoxi- 
cated me with their sly insinuations and delicate inuendos 
of compliment, that if it had not been for a lucky recollection 
. . I had certainly looked upon myself as a person of no 
small consequence. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxxi. 305 
I He] sought by nods and winks and inuendoes to intimate 
his authorship. 185s Motley Dutch Rep. 11. iv. <i866> 200 
The Cardinal omitted nothing in the way of anecdote or 
inuendo, which could injure the character of the leading 
nobles. 

4 . altrib. and Cot/lb. 

1772 Batchelor (1773) u - 156 He justly termed it an in- 
uendo resolution. 1807 E. S. Barrett R tsing Sun III. 60 
That thou wert . .exhibited to public scorn, by any innuendo- 
making Attorney-General. 

Hence Inmiendoiislm., having the character of 

innuendo, rare. ... 

x86i G. Meredith Evan Harrington xxxym, The Coun- 
tess’s confessional thoughts were all inuendoish, aerial ; too 
delicate to live in our shameless tongue. 

Innue'ndo, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

I, inir. To utter or make innuendoes. 

*705 [see Innuendoing]. 1852 R. S- Surtees Sponges 
SP. Tour (1803) 192 We have heard that there were six old 
ladies . .innuendoing, nodding, and hinting to their friends, 
* that, etc.'. 1896 Voice (N.Y.i 8 Oct. x, I, believe that . it 
is better for a man to 1 say his say' straight, than to kite 
and innuendo, no matter how sweetly. 
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2 . trails. To bring into (some position) by making 
innnendoes. 

1757 War burton Lett. (1809) 245 The rogues., would. . 
inuendo me into some disaffection against the government. 

3 . To convey by innuendo, to insinuate. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma i, [He] would inuendo 
his own version of the story as dexterously as he could. 

4 . Law. To interpret or construe by attaching 
an innuendo. 

1851 Bagehot Lit. Stud. (1879) 1 . 349 They take the other 
side’s article piece by piece, and comment on him, and, as 
they say in libel cases, innuendo him. 1890 Ld. Kin near in 
Times 6 Feb. 7/6 What is the ground upon which you innu- 
endo the statement in this letter to mean that he was in 
point of fact given to drink? 

Hence Innue’ndoting ppl. a., making innuen- 
does. 

X705 S. Whately in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. 
Ch. I.177 His insinuating and Innuendoing methods, 2839- 
49 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850)11.32 This innuendoing 
special pleader. 

[Innuent : see List of Spurious Words. 

An error for inz>ent vb. f misread by Todd as an adj., and 
copied in subsequent dictionaries.] 

t Innu’m'berable, a. Obs. Forms; 5-6 in- 
no(u)mberable, (-nowmber-), -no(u)mbr-, 6 
innumberable. [orig. a. F. innombrable (1341 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inn iwtcrabil- is : subseq. 
conformed to number.'] * Innumerable. 

1434 Misyn Mend. Life no Vicis innowmberabill Jmi cees 
not 10 gedyr. C2450 M irour Saluacioun 58 So were in our 
lady mary innoumbrable virtus schinyng. 1450-1530 Myrr. 
our Ladye 185 The innomberable company of aun^els. 
1590 Barrow & Greenwood in Confer. 43 All the.. innum- 
berable enormous Canons & Constitucions of Antichrist. 

Hence \ Inntrmberably adv. 

c 1450 M irour Saluacioun 4305 So als crist ouer alle seints 
is haly innoumbrably. 

Innu:merabi*lity. [ad. L. innttmerdbili- 
tat-em , f. inumerdbil-is Innumerable : cf. obs. F. 
innumerableti (i6-i7th c. in Hollybnnd, Cotgr.).] 
The quality of being innumerable. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 561 There is so great 
an innumerability of Lybian Oxen, of so great swiftnesse 
and celerity, that the Hunters are many times deceived in 
hunting them, a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. (1622) 217 He 
reiecteth this innumerability of Causes. 

Innumerable (in(n)ir 7 -merab*l), a. [ad. L. tn- 
numerdbil-is, f. in - (In- 8 ) + numerdbil-is Numer- 
able.] 

Incapable of being numbered or reckoned ; not to 
be counted for multitude ; numberless, countless. 
Often with exaggerative force. 

a. With singular sb. ; now only with host, multi- 
tude, and similar collectives. 

1340 Ayenb. 267 pe innumerable uela 3 rede of he holy 
martires. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rollsl I. 391 ThenVnguste 
. . was coinpassede abowte with a innumerable hoste of 
Briteynes at a felde callede Merc, c 1485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) 11. x 100 Itt is In-nvmerabyll to expresse,. .of my loye 
how myche iit es. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvii. (Percy 
Soc.) 193 He blew out so much fyre innumerable. 1526 
Tindale Heb. xii. 22 But ye are come vnto the mounte 
Sion ..and to an innumerable sight [x6n companie, 1881 
innumerable hosts] of angels. 1535 Coverdale 2 Macc. 
iii, 6 The treasury in Ierusalem was full of innumerable 
money. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 35 An innumerable 
flight Of harmefull fowles. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. 
Ivstinc 24 a, By reason of their innumerable greedines. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. ii. 326 That you haue sent 
inumerable substance, a 1654 Selden Table-t., King (Arb.) 
62 Twenty pound ofDiamonds, which is a sum innumerable. 
17x8 Watts Hymn , ‘ Not to the terrors of the Lord’ iii. 
Behold the innumerable host Of Angels cloth’d in light ! 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiv. The innumerable crowd of 
thoughts. x8x6 Bryant Thanatopsis 74 So live, that when 
thy summons comes to join The innumerable caravan [etc.]. 

transf. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades Jl. 127 The innumer- 
able laughter of the sea [lit. rendering of /Eschylus’ d.vi}pi 0 - 
fxov ycAaoua, the * many-twinkling smile of Ocean ’]. 1889 
Harped s Mag. Apr. 822/2 The grasshoppers spin into mine 
ear A small innumerable sound. 

b. Now usually with pi. sb. (which it often 
follows). 

c 1450 Craft of Loners (R.\ Precious stones reckened in- 
numerable. 2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 76 Eueryche on 
of hem were ponyshte in peynys innumerable. X535 Cover- 
dale Ps. xxxix. [xl.J 12 Innumerable troubles are come 
aboute me. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 38 b. The milke 
way . . Democritus . . sayd, that it was nothing else but 
innumerable little Starres. 1667 Milton P. L. lx. 10S9 Ye 
Cedars, with innumerable boughs. 1725 De JFoe Voy. 
round World (1840) xo8 We were sure to meet with islands 
innumerable. 2836 W, Irving Astoria I. 246 He fell .. 
pierced with innumerable arrows. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
vil. 207 Murmuring of innumerable bees. 

C. absol. + Formerly sometimes followed by of. 

2535 Tindale Tracy’s Test. 11 Likewise ..did innumer- 
able more. 1535 Fisher Wks. (1876) 382 When innumerable 
of soules haue . . receyued as much the loue of Christ Iesu. 
2545 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 90 London .. hath .. innu- 
merable of poore people. 2561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 203 b, I beleeue that innumerable .. haue at length 
seene the filthines of Paptstrie. 2691 Ray Collect. Words, 
Acc. Err. 255 In the words God , Rod, Horn, and innumer- 
able the like. 1830 Pusey Hist. Inquiry II. 244 While 
innumerable profess this religion, only few observe it. 
d. absol. with//, form. Obs. rare. 

2796 Mod. Gulliver’s Trav. 207 There are almost innumer* 
ables who say, wish, and hope so. 2807 Southey Lett. 
(1856) I. 426 He wrote sonnets— a class of poems in which 
there must be innumerables which are good for nothing. 


Hence Inntrmerably adv.; Inmrmerableness. 
2562 Daus tr. Bullinger on A/oc. (1573) 80 To esteme the 
power of kings by the greatnes, hugenes, and innumerable- 
nes of their armyes. 2574 Whitcht Def. Aunsw. ii. Wks. 
2851 I. 241 St. Augustine speaketh of the unreasonable 
multitude of ceremonies, using these words, innumcrabilitcr 
variantur , ‘are varied innumerably’. 1580 Hollvband 
Treas, Fr. Tong, Innnmerableti , innumerablenessc. 1653 
Walton Angler vui. 162 Where they will breed, they breed 
innumerably. 1787 Glover Atheuaid xxix. Poems (1810) 
178/2 The light Of sparkling brands, innumerably wav’d. 

tlnnu-meral, a. Obs. [ad. L. innumcrdl-is 
numberless, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- numcrdlis of or pertain- 
ing to number, Numeral.] = Innumerable. 

1585 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1814) III. 422 The InnumeraU 
oppression^ committit aganis hir. .familie. 2625 Fletcher 
Hob. Gent. iy. iii, All his suspitions Which 3re innumerall. 

t Inmrmerate, + Innumera*tion, erroneous 
ff. Enumerate, Enumeration. 

2622 Rich Honest. Age (Percy Soc.) 25 He setteth downe 
(as it were) by enumeration, so many vanities as for breuities 
sake I will here omit to speake of. a 1649 A. Leighton 
in Chandler Hist. Persec. (1736)371 To enumerate the rest 
of your Petitioner's heavy Pressures, 
f Innu-mered, a. Obs. rare - l . [A partial adap- 
tation of L. innumerdt-tts, which would properly 
give * in numerate.] Unnumbered, numberless. 

2472 Ripley Comp. Alch . in Asbm. (1652) 118 Benefyts . . 
ynnumeryd by sapience. 

Inmunerons (in(n)i/7’mer3S), a. arch. [ad. 
late L- innttmeros-us countless, f. in- (In- 3 ) + ««- 
merostts N c m eko u s .] 

1 . Without number, too numerous to be counted ; 
innumerable, numberless, countless. Now only 
poetical or rhetoncal. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot Proheme Cosmogr. 329 An 
syne posseid triumphe innumerus With lang empire, and 
hie felicitie. 2667 Milton P. L. vil. 455 The Earth obey'd, 
and strait, .teem'd at a Birth Innumerous living Creatures. 
2740 Dyer Ruins Rome 173 Columns innumerous As cedars 
proud on Canaan’s verdant heights. 1855 J. H. Newman 
Callista _xv. (1S90) 170 At length the huge innumerous mass 
was put into motion. 1880 W. Watson Prince’s Quest (1892) 

9 Cool with the presence of innumerous trees, And fountains 
playing before palaces. 

Comb. 2718-46 Thomson Spring 570 AH this innumerous- 
coloured scene of things. 

2 . Void of metrical or rhythmical number, rare. 
1886 Spectator 6 Nov. 1487 There is sure to be a host of 

them in rhyme, blank verse, and numerous or innumerous 
prose. 

+ Innu-rtured, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [In- 3 .] 
Not nurtured or educated ; ill educated, 

1660 R. Coke Power <$■ Sub/. 237 Nor is any man better in 
any kind whatsoever for being innurtured or ignorant. 

Innutrient (in(n)i /7 trient), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
nutrient or nourishing, innutritions. 

2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 36 The appetite Is 
feeble and capricious and shews a desire for the most un- 
accountable and innutrient substances. 28S7 Geo. Eliot 
Sc. Cler. Life , A. Barton i,They are smooth and innutrient 
as the summit of the Rev. Amos Barton’s head. 

Innutrition 1 (in(n)i«trrj3n). [In- 3, or ad. 
mod.L. innutrition-em , f. in- (In- 3 ) + nuiri-re 
to nourish.] Lack of nutrition, failure of nourish- 
ment. Innutrition of the bones (mod. L. innutritio 
ossiuni) = Rickets. 

2796 Duncan’s Ann. Med. I. 216 Innutritio ossium .. In- 
nutrition of the bones. 2822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) 

I. 372 Many patients . . seem . . to be carried off by hectic 
fever, or some other cause of irritation, rather than by actual 
innutrition. 2879 H. Spencer Data Ethics ii. § 4 Ninety- 
nine in the hundred of these minute animals . . disappear 
either by innutrition or by destruction, a 1884 M. Pattison 
Mem. (1885) 208, I was gradually drawn out of it.. by the 
slow process of innutrition of the religious brain. 

Innutri*tiou 2 . Obs. rare—°. [n. of action 
f. L. innutrire to nourish in (something), f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + nutrire to nourish.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Innutrition,^ nourishing or bring- 
ing up. 2658 Phillips, Innutrition , a nourishing inwardly. 

Innutritions (in(n)iwtri-j3s), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
nutritious ; affording no nourishment. 

1796 Seward Anccd. I. 174 (Jod.) Masticating some light 
andinnutritioussubstance. 2809-20 Coleridge Friendi 18x8) 

II. 288 Too scanty and too innutritious food. 2872 Huxley 
P/tys.v L 139 Tbe whole purpose of the alimentary apparatus 
is to separate these proteids, &c. from the innutritious 
residue. 2893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 209 Living for a 
long time on very innutritious food. 

Innntritive (in(n)ii?*tritiv), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
nutritive ; innutritious. 

2844 T. J. Graham Dom. Med. 363 The chyle, or nutritious 
part, being absorbed into the blood.. while the excremen- 
titious, or innutritive part passes.. into the larger bowels. 
Inny, early ME. infinitive of Inn v. 

Ino- (ai*m>), comb, form of Gr. ts, tv-ls, Tr- muscle, 
fibre, nerve, strength, an element in some mod. 
scientific terms, chiefly physiological, as srwgcn, 
ino lit e, inoliih : see these words- 
•f* Inobe’dience. Obs. fa. OF. ittobedicncc, or 
ad. late L. inobedieiitia (Augustine), f. in- (In- 3 ) 

+ chad-, obedient ia Obedience ; see -exce.] The 
withholding of obedience ; — Disobedience. (Rare 

after 1600.) _ _ . 

a 222S 4 ncr. R. i9Spe vifte hweolp hette Inobedicnce, pet 
is bet child bet ne buhS nout his eldre. 1382 Wtclif Rom. 

\ 1 19 By inobedience of o man manye bea ordeyned synneris. 
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INOCULATE. 


INOBEDIENCY. 

CX 440 Gesta Rom. 1. Iviii. 242 (Harl. MS.) perefore late vs | 
obeye in all thinges to god, that we be not dampnid for owr ; 
inobedience. 3563 Foxe A. <5- M. 767/1 Notorious and ap- ] 
parant contemptes and other inobediences. 1677 Gale j 
Crt. Gentiles in. 131 Clement Alexandrinus .. asserted 
that obedience and inobedience was in our power. 1684 tr. 
Bond's Merc. Commit. XX. 867 It must be attributed to the 
inobedience of the Matter. . 

+ Inobe'diency. Obs. rare. [f. late L. inobc- 
dientia : see prec. and -ency.] Disobedience. 

1432-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) VI. 123 Winfridus .. whom he 
deposide soone after for inobediency. 1634 in Antid. 
Sabbat. Err. (1636) Aiijb, The man. .hath.. this inobe- 
diency punished. . 

f Inobe’dient, ct. and sb. Ohs. [a. Or. in- 
obedicnt , or ad. late L. inobedient-em (Augustine), 
f. in- (In- 3) + obcedient-em Obedient.] 

A. .adj. \Vithholdingobedience; = Disobedient. 

1377 Langl. P. Pl. B. xiii. 282 He bosteth and braggeth : 

with many bolde othes, And in-obedient to ben vndernome 
of any lyf lyuynge. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 318 Inobe- 
dient is he that disobeyeth for despit to the comandementz 
of god and to hise souereyns And to his goostly fader. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. cxxti. (1869) 65, Wherfore it 
was neuere afterward rebelle ne inobedient to his comaunde- 
ment. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII^ c. 12 Diuers & sondry 
wilfull & inobedient subiectesof this realme. a 1631 Donne 
Lett, to Sir H. G. Whs. (Alford) VI. 408 Heretofore the in- 
obedient Puritans and now the over-obedient Papists attempt 
you. 1805 Southey Madoc 11. vi, Irresolute They heard, 
and inobedient; to obey Tearing, yet fearful to remain, 
b. transf. Of a thing: -Disobedient b. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. XVI. iv. (W, de \V .) 554 As 
Ionge as bras or laton is medlyd wyth the substaunce of 
gold, it cleueth alway vnder the hamour and is inobedyent 
[iW«SV?. vnobedient] to take due shape. 1668 Culpepper & 
Cole Bart hoi. Anal. 1. xi. 26 By digesting the inobedient 
Chylus, which could not be tamed, in the Stomach. 

B. sb. A disobedient or perverse person. 

1548 Hall Chron ., Hen. V 71 Landes gotten or to be 
gotten and overcome in the name of our said father upon 
rebelles and inobedientes to hym. 

Hence Inobo-dlently adv., in a disobedient man- 
ner; disobediently. 

1536 Lady Mary in Burnet Hist. Ref. 1. m. (1679) 206 The 
Kings Highness my Father, whom I have obstinately and 
inobediently offended. 3563 Foxe A. *5- M. 7x2/1 Hath with 
his eares hard dyuers persons.. vnreueremly, inobediently, 
and not faythfully speake of the kinges maiestye. 

+ Inobersance. Ol>s. rare-'. In 4 -shaunce. 
[a. OF. inobeissanee, f. in- (In- 3) + obeissanci 
obedience, Obeisance.] = Inobedience. 

1382 IVyclif Bible, Pref. Ep. Jerome in, Redi to vndir- 
Joken al inobeishaunce. 

t Inobei'sant, a. Obs. rare. In 4 -shaunt. 
[a.OF. inobeissant ,i.in- (In- 3) + obeissant obedient, 
Obeisant.] Disobedient; = Inobedient. 

1382 Wyclif Dent. viii. 20 shulen ptrishe, if inobei- 
sbaunt ^e shulen be to the voys of the Lord }oure God. 
Inoble, obs. form of Ennoble v. 

Inobliga*lity. nonce-wd. [f. In- 3 + obligality 
(f. Obligal + -ity).] The quality of not being 
obligatory. 

a 3663 Sanderson Cases Cottsc.v u. (1678) 328 The unlawful- 
ness, and consequently the invalidity, or inobligality thereof 
InobnO'XlOUS, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not ob- 
noxious ; not exposed to ; not offensive, inoffensive. 

3659 H. L’Estrange Alliance Div. Offices 99 The want of 
expresse rule, .left our Liturgy, in this point, not altogether 
inobnoxious to exceptions. 1682 Norris Hierocles 101 The 
way to live an unenvy’d and inobnoxious life. 1818 Bf.ntham 
Clt. Eng. 120 Not to speak of Jews, who . . as they write not 
much, either to attack the establishment or to defend them- 
selves, are comparatively inobnoxious. 

Inobscwrable, a. rare. [ad. late L. in - 
obscurabilis (Tertullian), f. in - (In- 3) + obscurdrt 
to Obscure ; see -able.] That cannot be ob- 
scured. 

?;.^ YERS * n Fraser's Mag. Feb. 195 That inobscur- 
able brilliance . . and that keen sentience of the sweet and 
bitter of human love. 

t Inobse’qnent, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. in- 
obscqucnt’cm , f. in- (In- 3) + obsequent-e?n Obse- 
quent.] Unsubmissive, disobedient. 

1604 F. Hering Modest Def. A ivb, Men, being ill house* 
doues, haue been very vnruly and inobsequent to the 
counsell of their Physicians. 

Inobse^nionsness. rare - 1 .* [In- 3.] Want 
of obsequiousness or deference. 

2625 Donne Serin. 3 Apr. 40 There may bee an inobse- 
quiousnesse and an indiligence in the Wife. 
Inobservable (inpbzouvabT), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. inobservdbilis , f. in- (In- 3) + ohservdbilis 
Observable. (So in mod.F.)J Incapable of being 
observed ; not noticeable. 

3600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 279 Men who . . expresly 
to cause disorders, made commaundements inobservable. 
2616 Bullokar, Inobservable,. which cannot be obserued 
or marked. 2649 J. H. Motion to Pari. Adv. Learn, g 
Time halh defaced all the bounds of the Roman conquests, 
and left them as invisible and inobservable, as the flight of 
any bird. 1650 R. Stapyltos Strada's Lent’ C. 1 Carres ix. 
40 Christ himself, that afforded his presence to the Jews 
and when he pleased was inobservable. 

Inobservance (inpbzouvans). [a. F. inobser- 
vance (1534 in Godef. Compl.), ad. L. inobservdnlia; 
see next and -ance.] 

X. Failure to observe or notice; inattention, heed- 
lessness. 


1611 Florio, Innoseruanza , inobsemance. 1628 Donne 
Serin, vi. 52 This which some doe out of slacknesseand 
in-observance and infirmity, many men.. do out of impiety. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat . (1834) I. 529 Inobservance of 
second causes throws men into all the delusions of super- 
stition and enthusiasm. 2806 Monthly Mag. XXI. 385 The 
drowsy inobservance of Dr. Johnson is no where more con- 
fspicuous than in the diversity of his mode of spelling. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul I. 20 St. Paul's inobservance of these things 
..due to the. .paramount importance of other thoughts. 

2. The not keeping or non-observance of a law, 
custom, bond, promise, etc. 

a 2626 Bacon Judic. Charge , etc. 26 (T.) The breach and 
inobservance of certain wholesome and politick laws. 2642 
Rogers Naaman 614 Beware of oversight and inobservance | 
of promises. 2740 Waruurton Div. Lcgat. v. iv. Wks. 1811 
V. j2i By considering the effects which the observance or | 
inobservance of it [the Law] would have on mankind. 2837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. 1. iv. § 69. 313 They justly blame.. his 
inobservance of propriety. 2888 H. C. Lea H ist. htquis. II. 

15 He was taxed by the legate with inobservance of the 
conditions of the peace. 

Inobservancy (in/?bz3uvansi). rare. [ad. L. 
inobservdnlia , n. of quality f. inobservant-em ; sec 
next, and -ancy.] 

1. Want of attention or notice ; =prec. 1 , 

1677 GilhnZV;w«(?/.(iB 67) 90 Through the weakness and 
inobservancy of the reprover. 2822 M. A. Kelty Osmond \ 
II. 39 Even the quiet inobservancy of Mr. Lascelles could ! 
scarcely overlook the change. 

2. Neglect of observing or keeping; *=prec. 2 ; 
an instance of this. 

3824 Southey Bk. of Ck. (1841) 410 These, .were connived 
at for inobservancies, which in them were harmless, because 
they did not proceed from a spirit of insubordination. 

Inobservant (inpbzouvant), a. [ad. L. inob- 
servant-tin unobservant : see In- 3 and Observant.] 
That does not observe or notice ; unobserving. 

, 2663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 144 [Men are] stupidly 
inobservant of those rational signs and intimations. 2685 
J. Scott Chr. Life xi. 42 Considering what heedless and 
inobservant Creatures we are. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) I. 523 Nor can [God] remain ignorant or inobservant 
of what impulses He gives. 3847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. if. 
iii. (1861) 273 One must be a very inobservant person, not to 
have noticed [etc.]. 

Hence Inobse'rvantness, inobservance. 

2659 D. Pell Itnpr. Sea 282 For their Qecity, and in- 
observantness of the works of God. 

Inobservation (inpbzwv^'Jan). rare. [f. 
In- 3 + Observation, perh. a. F. inobservation 
(1572 in Godef. Comp/.).'] 

+ 1. The non-observance or not keeping of cl law, 
promise, etc. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xvn.974 Themperotir being moued 
with thinobseruation of the French king, would not pro- 
pounde for a common surety. 1653 Holcroft Procopius , 
Goth . Wars iii. 82 They call the inobservation of Lawes, 
Mercy. 

2. Want of observation or attention ; failure to 
observe ; inobservance. 

2727 Shuckfohd Creation 118 (T.) These writers are in all 
this guilty of the most shamefull inobservation. 

f Ino'bstinate, v. Obs. nonce-u>d. [In- 2 .] 
irans. To render obstinate, confirm in obstinacy. 

3599 Sandys Europce Sfec. (1632) 196 The endlesse and ill 
fruicts of these contentions, .which in-obstinate the lew, 
[and] shake the faith of the Christian. 

Inobtavnable, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not ob- 
tainable ; not to be obtained. 

<12728 Penn Tracts Wks. 3726 I. 701 Unity in minute or 
circumstantial Things, that perhaps is inobtainable. 2735 
Sewel Dutch Diet., Onvcrweruelyk , inobtainable. 

Inobtrusive (in*>btnPsiv), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not obtrusive, unobtrusive ; modest, retiring. 

2796 Coleridge Refl. haying left place Retirem. 23 The 
inobtrusive song of Happiness. 1804 Parr in Bcntham's 
Whs.{ 1 838-43) X. 417/2 He is a very inobtrusive, enlightened 
. .prelate, a 1834 Coleridge Shahs. Notes (1875) 21 1 Note 
the in obtrusive., mode of introducing the main character. 

Hence Inobtru’sively adv., in an inobtrusive 
manner ; Inobtrirsiveness. 

1847 Craig, Inobtrusively , see Unobtrusively. Incblru- 
siveness, see Unobtrusiveness. 

Inoca*rpin. Chcm. [f. mod. Bot.L. Inocarpus 
(f. Ino- fibrous + Gr. /ca/wd? fruit) + -IN.] A red 
colouring matter contained in the juice of Inocar - 
pus edulisy a tree of Asia and the E. India islands. 
1865-72 in Watts Diet. Chcm. III. 274. 
t Ino*ccate, v. Ohs. rare [f. ppl. stem of 
L. u weed re, f. in- (In- 2 ) + occdre to harrow.] 

1623 Cockeram, Inoccate , to harrowthe ground, 
t Inoccrduous, a. Obs. rare— 0 , [f. L. ifjocci- 
du-us never setting + -ous.] Of a star : Never 
setting or going down. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Inocciduous , that never useth to 
fall, that never sleeps, that never sets or goes down, as some 
stars do. Thom. 1658 in Phillips. 

Inoccupation (in^lcmp^-Jan). [In- 3 .] Want 
of occupation ; unoccupied condition. 

1786 W. Thomson Watson's Philip II! (2793) II. VL 274 
The languor of inoccupation . . the great curse of human 
life. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man III. vi. 154 Aweary. . 
of the inoccupation which allowed my melancholy thoughts 
to prey upon themselves. 2883 Holme Lee Loving 4 Serv- 
tng II. it. 26 Total inoccupation was very' hard upon him. 
Inoch, obs. form of Enough. 

X-nocked, ME. pa. pple. of Nock v. 
Inoculability (inp:ki?/Iabi*Iiti}. [f. next +• 


-ITY. Cf. mod.F. inoculahiliU/\ The quality of 
being inoculable or communicable by inoculation. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. T24/2 The inoculability of 
growths has not been maintained except in the instance of 
cancer. 2876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 134 The Ir. 
oculability of measles and of scarlet fever has not yet been 
certainly demonstrated. 1898 P. Manson Trop . Diseases 
xxxvii. 564 This inoculability of boils is apt to be overlooked. 

Inoculable (inp*kirfiab’l), a. [ad. L. type 
*inocntdbil-iSy f. inoculdre to Inoculate : see 
-able. Cf. F. inoculable (Littre).] 

a. Of a person : Capable of being infected 
with a disease by inoculation, b. Of a disease: 
Capable of being communicated or transmitted 
by inoculation, c. Of matter or virus : That may 
inoculate a person or transmit a disease. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. A nat. IV. 214/2 The varieties of pus., in 
the Class (B) differ from those in the Class (A) in being in- 
oculable. 1855 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. 11. 402 Theinjured 
or battered ones.. are little liable to come in contact with 
the inoculable matter^ 1898 P. Manson Trop. Dis. viii. 
244 Plague is a specific, inoculable and otherwise com- 
municable disease. 

Inocular (inp’khflai), a. Entom. [In- 2 .] Of 
an antenna : Inserted in a sinus in the inner margin 
of the compound eye, which thus partly surrounds 
its base. 

1826 Kirdy & Sp. Entomol. HI. xxxiv. 514 In the Capri- 
corn-beetles they [antennae] may be termed inocular, or 
placed in a sinus of the eye. 

Inoculate (injrkitfDh), v. Also 5 en-. [f. L. 
inoculat -, ppl. stem of inoculdre to engraft, implant, 
f. in- (In- ~) +oculus eye, bud.] 

1. irans. (/fort.) To set or insert (an ( eye’, bud, 
or scion) in a plant for propagation ; to subject (a 
plant) to the operation of budding; to propagate 
by inoculation ; to bud (one plant) into, on, or upon 
(another). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. v. 123 Peches han their seson At 
May Kalendes hem tenoculate. 2589 Fleming Virg. Georg 
11. 21 To graft And to inoculat or set yoong imps info the 
stocke. 3668 R. Steele Husbandnt. Calling vi. (2672) 166 
The crab-tree^ stock must be cut off, and thenpnto it must 
the scion be ingrafted and inoculated, before it can be an 
apple in his orchard. 3707 Curios, in Husb. <5- Card. 269 
A dextrous Hand inoculates a Rose-tree Bud upon an Apple- 
Stock. 3752 Mrs. Delany Autobiog. $ Corr. III. 133, 1 have 
just inoculated two orange-trees of my own raising. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XII. 483/1 It Is therefore found most advan- 
tageous to bud or inoculate them in the summer, when both 
scion and stock are in a state of equal vegetation. 

absol. 2621-52 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. tv. 272 Cw- 
cinnatus, Cato, Tully..how have they been pleased.. to 
prune, plant, inoculate and graft. 2669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (1682) 296 Now begin to Inoculate. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, it. 303 Various are the ways to change the 
state Of Plants, to Bud to Graff, t’ Inoculate. 

b. Jig. To engraft. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. in. !. 318 Vertue cannot so innoccuUte 
our old stocke, but we shall rellish of it.^ a 1639 WorroNin 
Reliq. (1651) 342 Pompey had one very ignoble custome, to 
insert, or (as 1 may term it) to inoculate himself into other 
mens merits and praises. 1753 Chesterf. Lett. (U?*) 

ccxciii. 348 You have yet very little experience and know- 
ledge of the world ; now I wish to inoculate mine upon yon. 
<11797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) I* v ‘- *88, 
Pelhams, .always inoculated private quarrels on affairs ot 

s * ale ‘ . , 

2. transf. To join or unite by insertion (as the 

scion is inserted into the stock so as to become one 
with it). Ohs. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Marie xiii. 1 Huge stones and so cun- 
ningly cemented, as it were inoculated, the one^ into the 
other. 1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) no This is the 
rock and, that which you see elevated in place and inocu- 
lated to it is an artificial fabrick developed . . on the very 
breast of this prodigious mountain. 2668 Culpepper^, 
Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. xxxvii. 82 The smallest Twigs of the 
Branches [of the arteries] are inoculated into the greater. 

b. ititr. To become joined or united with con- 
tinuity of substance. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xv. 142 Their Eggs/n 
chaines or links together (which sometime conjoyne and in- 
oculate into each other), c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier s Guide 
(2738) 1. iv. 42 The fifth pair inoculate with the sixth. 

3. trans. {Path.) To engraft or implant (a disease, 

or the germ or virus) upon a person, by a process 

of Inoculation (q.v.). 

2722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6040/12 The Experiment of inoculat- 
ing the Small-Pox upon ..Criminals. 3799 Med. Jml. I- 3 3 
Knowing that cow-pox has a temporary influence upon sma ' 
pox, we can suppress the progress of it by immediately inoc* 
fating cow-pox. 1801 E. Darwin Zoon, (ed. 3) III- 37° 
the above was first published [1794] the cow-pox. -h as yet 
successfully inoculated on the human subject, xepx 
News 12 Sept. 2/6 A man with a scratch might inocui 
the poisonous germ from contact with an infected amin- • 
2896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 95 Virulent, anthrax bacim 
are inoculated subcutaneously into an ordinary rabbit 
into one that has been rendered immune. _ , . . 

b. To impregnate (a person or animal) >vitn tn 
virus or germs of a disease ; spec, for the purpo s ^ 
of inducing a milder form of the disease anct ren- 
dering the subject immune from its ordinary' attacks. 
First used in connexion with small-pox ; then vvi 
vaccine inoculation ; now with contagious or bac- 
terial diseases generally : see Inoculation 2. 

. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 604 5/8 A Child has been mocul a e 

with the Matter. Five. .Children have been inoculatea 

the Small Pox. 2775 Johnson Joum. West. I r/.» Dunveg r 
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He has disarmed it (small-pox j of its terror at Muaclc, by 
inoculating eighty of his people, 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 319 
With the cow-pox matter were inoculated Mr. Darke's 
servant, .. [andj Mr. Colborne’s three children., all by a 
puncture in the left arm. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Set. (1879) 
I. v. 145 He proved that the worms inoculate each other. 

c. absol. or intr. To perforin inoculation. 

1765 Gale in Phil. Trans. LV. 203 Then inoculate, and 
repeat the powders. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 239 
Many approve of inoculating on the breast. 1799 Dr. Sims in 
Med. Jrnl. I. 231 Dr. Jenner. .ventured to inoculate with the 
matter of a putrid sore, with a view of determining if this 
also had the power of preserving from the contagion of the 
small-pox. 1891 Greenouck White Philos. Avier.Lit. iii. 
22 (Funk) Zabdiel Boylston .. inoculated for the small-pox 
with distinguished success. 

d. fig. . trans. To imbue (a person, community, 
etc.) with a feeling, opinion, habit, etc. 

1824 W. Irving T. Trav . I. 102 My parents had tried in 
vain to inoculate me with wisdom. 1826 Diskaeli Fizz. 
Grey 11. vi, I must not inoculate you with my bad spirits. 

1 863 M, Pattison Acadon. Org. v. 123 Fox and Wolsey 
sought.. to inoculate Oxford from within with that classical 
spirit which could not be forced upon it from without. 

+ Ino’culated, a . 06 s. rare. [f. med. or mod. 
L. inoculat-us (f. in- (In- 8) + oadatus furnished 
with eyes) + -ED.] Not having an ‘eye’ or per- 
foration. 

1590 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physicke 34/r Inoculated 
Pearles, or Pearles without perforationes. [Glossed on fly-leaf 
1 unholed ’.1 1604 [see next, 3]. 

Inoculated, ppl. a. [f. Inoculate + -ed k] 

I . Hort. Engrafted by budding. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph Inoculated , grafted, or vn- 
holed. i 65 z Ray Three I tin. iii. 182 The old Christmas 
thorn is now quite dead and gone, but they have several 
inoculated plants of it about the town. 1679 Evelyn Kal. 
Hart. Sept. (cd. 5) 24 Release Inoculated Buds. 

. 2 . Path. a. Of a person, ‘etc. : Having under- 
gone inoculation, b. Of a disease, etc. : Intro- 
duced by inoculation. 

1722 Nettleton in Phil. Trans. XXXII. 2x4 The Op- 
posers of Inoculation affirm, that two Persons died of the 
Inoculated Small Pox. 1799 W. Tooke Viciu Russian Emp. 

II. 161 By universal experience we find that of the inocu- 
lated only three die out of 1000. 1799 Med. yrnl. I. 10 The 
inoculated cow-pox is as much milder than the natural, as 
the inoculated small-pox is milder than the natural. 1873 
T. H. Green Introd. Pathol . (ed. 2) 229 In those [cases] in 
which the inoculated liquids contained fewer bacteria and 
were less active, the process was more protracted. 

Ino culating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. +■ -INO 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Inoculate in its various uses : 
inoculation. 

1598 Florio, Inuoculatione, an inoculating, a x6z6 Bacon 
Nezo A tl. (1631) 33 We practise . .all Conclusions of Grafting 
and Inoculating, as well of Wilde-Trees as Fruit-Trees. 1691 
Ray Creation \. (1692) 57 Grafting and inoculating, and 
pruning of Fruit-Trees. 1771 Mrs.. Harris in Priv. Lett. 
Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 231 Inoculation is going on vety briskly 
here . . Is there any inoculating in Spain ? 1802 W. Forsyth 
Fruit Trees (1824) 320 The time for inoculating is from the 
middle of June to the middle of August. 

attrib. 1776 J. Adams in Fant. Lett A 1876) 189, I could 
almost wish that an inoculating hospital was opened in 
every town in New England. 1776 M, Cutler in Life , 
Jrnls. <5- Corr. (1888) I. 58 The Inoculating Hospital. 
Inoculation (ui^ki^ltiTjbn). [ad. L. inocula- 
tidti-em engrafting, budding, n. of action f. inoculdre 
to Inoculate. Cf. F. inoculation (1580 in sense 
I, 1752 in sense 2).] 

1 . Hort. The insertion of an eye or bud of one 
plant under the baik of another for the purpose of 
raising flowers or fruit different from those of the 
stock; grafting by budding ; an instance of this. 

1589 Fleming Firg. Georg. 11. 21 note. Semination, in- 
sition, inoculation, or implastration, the three kindes of 
grafting. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. 172 Nor 
could we ever make it [mistletoe] grow where nature had 
not planted it; as we have in vain attempted by modula- 
tion and incision, upon its native or forreign stock. 1709 
Addison Tatter No. 146 P7 Harsh Fruits .. enriched by 
proper Grafts and Inoculations. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II. 161 Gardeners by inoculation cause the trees to 
bear other than the natural fruits. 

b. transf A junction in which the two parts 
become continuous. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 187 Now betweene the hollow 
and the gate-veineswee know there is no^ communion vnlesse 
it bee by the mingling of their mouths in the substance of 
the liuer ; for some of the new writers haue obserued many 
such inoculations betwixt them in that place. 

2 . Path. The introduction into the body, by 
puncture of the skin, or through a wound, of the 
virus or germs of an infectious disease. 

a. Originally applied, after 1700, to the inten- 
tional introduction of the virus of small- pox in 
order to induce a mild and local attack of the 
disease, and render the subject immune from future 
contagion; also, in 1799, to vaccine inoculation , 
.afterwards called Vaccination ; and in 19th c. to 
the similar treatment of other infectious or conta- 
gious diseases. 

17x4 E. Timone in Phil. Trans. (Abr.) VI. 88 {title). An 
Account of the procuring of the Small Pox by Incision or 
Inoculation, as it has for some time been practised at Con- 
stantinople. 17*2 Lady hi. W. Montagu Lett,, to Otess 
Mar (1887) 1 . 338 Accounts of the growthand spreading of 
the inoculation of the small-pox, which is become almost 
a general practice, attended with great success. 173* Ar- 


buthnot Rules of Diet 414 It is evident by Inoculation 
that the smallest quantity of Matter mixed with the Blood 
prod uceth the Disease. 1743 Mrs. Delany/J uiobiog. Corr. 
ii86r) II. 240 In great joy that the inoculation of the girls 
has been as successful as that of the boys, and they have 
one fear less to struggle with. *773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Cotiq. ir. Wks. (Globe) 657/1 Since inoculation began there 
is no such thing to be seen as a plain woman. 1798 Jennek 
Causes Variolx Facetiae 37 The boy was rendered unfit for 
inoculation from having felt the effects of a contagious fever 
in a work -house. 1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 253 On the Introduc- 
tion of the Vaccine Inoculationat Paris. 1856 Miss Mulock 
J. Halifax xxv, Though inoculation and vaccination had 
made it less fatal among the upper classes. 1866 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) 1041 As a means of rendering the disease 
..mild.. and of preventing pitting, inoculation had been 
practised from time immemorial in China and Persia. 

b. Now also applied to the introduction (acci- 
dentally or otherwise) of the virus or germs of any 
bacterial disease into the body through a wound. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 399/2 Hydrophobia, .is the disease 
occasioned by inoculation with the saliva of a rabid animal. 
i 85 i Bumstead Fen. Dis. (1879) 350 The chancroid can be 
developed upon the head and face by artificial inoculation. 
i88x G. M. Sternberg tr. Magnin's Bacteria (1883) 265 An- 
thrax is an infectious disease of animals which may be trans- 
mitted to man by inoculation.^ This occurs, occasionally, from 
the bite of an insect (fly) which has been feeding upon the 
carcass of an infected animal; and also from accidental 
inoculation while handling hides, wool, etc., taken from the 
victims of anthrax. 

c. Jig. The imbuing of a person with feelings, 
opinions, etc. 

5824 Byron Juan xv. 1 , The inoculation Of others with 
her own opinions. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 448 We must all 
begin life without any opinions which we can call our own 
by any better right than that of passive inheritance or un- 
conscious inoculation. 1876 Mozlcy Univ. Scn/t. vi. (1877) 
324 A new feature of the world . . the popular pursuit of 
natural beauty, the inoculation of the crowd with it. 

3 . attrib . and Comb., as inoculation process , 

- tuberailosis ; inoculation-mad adj. 

1760 E. Lucas Jmls. <5- Lett. (1850) 27 But y« people in 
Charles Town were inoculation mad, I think I may well 
call it. 3897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 20 Inoculation-tuber- 
culosis has occurred in the human being. Ibid. 636 Such 
inoculation process, whichever way induced, is known as 
vaccination. 

Inoculative (inp-ki«l<<tiv, -Aiv), a. [f. L. 
inoculdt- (see Inoculate) + -ive.] Characterized 
by or pertaining to inoculation. 

3716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. To Rdr. 2 That Insitive 
and Inoculative method seems to bid fair for the Curd . . of 
that common Author-Distemper or Companion, call’d «^cAo- 
ioftn. z88x J. Simon in Nature No. 616. 373/2 The rapid 
multiplication of the tubercle-micrococcus in the blood and 
tissues of any inoculated animal can be verified both by 
microscopical observation, and by inoculative experiment. 
1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 1170 The inoculative cure of patients 
bitten by mad dogs. 

Inoculator (inp-ki/Il^tai). Also 7 -er. [a. 
L. inoculator an engrafter, agent-n. f. inoculdre to 
Inoculate.] One who or that which inoculates. 

i6ix Florio, Innestatore , a graffer, an inoculater. a 1626 
Bacon New All. (1631) 44 These wee call Inoculators. 
1725-6 Freind Hist. Physic (J.), Had John a Gaddesden 
been now living, he would have been at the head of the 
inoculators. 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 1x5 Every one. .knows the 
strenuous opposition which the first inoculators had to en- 
counter, both in England and America, from vulgar preju- 
dice. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut. viii. (1872) 3 10 Holy relics, 
that are inoculators of all manner of contagious diseases. 

t Inoeula'trix. Obs.rare~°. [fem. of prec.] 

3623 Cockeram 11, Shee that Grafteth, Inocculatrix. 

+ Incrculer, v. 06s. rare — \ In 5 en-. [ivreg. 
a. F. itioculer .] trans. To inoculate or engraft. 

CZ420 Pallad. on Hnsb. v. 330 In cold lond now the figtre 
plaunte is sette, And graffedin the stook or in the rynde . . 
And hem tenoculer ek haue in mynd^e. 

InO’Culist. rare. [a. F. inoculist e (Littre), f. 
inoctiler to Inoculate; see -ist.] One who is 
versed in, or advocates, inoculation. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 15 May 3/1 M. Pasteur. The great 
inoculist has explained to Dr. Mott the theory and practice 
of his discovery. 

f Inodiate, V. 06s. [f. L. type *i nodi arc (f. 
in- (for-^ + odi-um hate; perh. in med.L. ; cf. It. 
inodiare , Florio) + -ate 3 .] trans. To bring into 
odium, render odious or hateful. 

3657 W. Morice Cocna. quasi Kotrh Def. xiii. 185, I wish 
some of them were not more culpable for inodiating 
Ministers. 16.. South Twelve Serm. (1717) VI. 242 He 
inflicts them for quite other Ends . . partly to inodiate, and 
imbitter Sin to the chastised Sinner. 1698 Ibid. (1727) III. 
Ded. Abp. Marsh A iij b, Represented, or rather reprobated 
under the inodiating Character of High Churchmen. 1721 
Addr. Hereford 30 Feb. in Lond. Gas. No. 5932/z He hath 
[never] by inodiating Characters .. alienated . . Affections. 

f Ino'dorate, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Unscented. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 507 Whites are more Inodorate.-than 
Flowers of the same kinde Coloured; As is found in Single 
White Violets, White-Roses [etc.]. Ibid., Blossoms of trees 
that are white are commonly inodorate. 

•j* Ino-dorate, v . Obs. rare - [f. ppl. stem of 

L. inodorare , f. in- (In- 2 ) + odordre to give a smell 
to.] trans. To perfume (Cockeram, 1623). 

Hence t Inodora*tion. Obs. rare 

x6§8 Phillips, Inodoration , a making to smell, a per- 
fuming. 

Inodorous (inaa'doros), a. [f. L. inoddr-us (f. 
in- ( In- s) + odd ms scented , od orou s) 4 - -ou s .] D e- 
stitute of odour; without smell or scent. j 


. 1666 Boyle Formes ^Quat. Wks. 1772/11. m Moderately 
dephlegmed oil of vitriol is wont to be inodorous. 1756 C. 
Lucas £ss. Waters I. 82 No water can be thought pure, 
but such as is perfectly inodorous. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden.*. ix. (1813) 377 The single white lilies are very sweet, 
but the doubles are inodorous. 1871 Koscoe Elen:. Chan. 
86 Carbon dioxide £as is colourless and inodorous, but pos- 
sesses a slightly acid taste. 

Hence luo'dorously adv., without smell ; In- 
o‘dorousness, the quality of being without smell 
(Webster, 1S64). 

3859 Sala Gaslight < 5 - D. xviii. 206 Smoke curling up the 
chimney (not altogether inodorously). 

• Inofie, obs. form of Enough. 
flnofFe’nd, v. Obs. rare"" 1 , [i/j In- 3 .] trans. 
(?) Not to offend. 

3559 Knox First Blast (Arb.) App. 58 My conscience 
beareth me reacord that maliciouslie nor of purpose I in- 
offended your grace. . 

Inoffe-nding, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Unoffending. 
3853’ Kane Grinnell Exp. xiii. (1856) 95 Favoring us with 
some bear play, snapping at the inoffending icicles. 

+ Inoffe*nsitile, a. Obs. rare- °. [In- 3 .] 

36x1 Cotgr., Inojf encible, inoffencible, not to be hurt. 

Inoffensive (inpfe nsiv), a. [In- 3 . Cf. mod. 
F. inoffensif (Diet. Acad. 1835).] 

1 . Doing or causing no harm; harmless, inno- 
cuous, unoffending. 

1598 [implied in Inoffensively]. 3646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 305 Wee dye notwithstanding in harm 1 esse 
and inoffensive errors. 3655 Fuller Hist. Carnb. (3840) 213 
An inoffensive man for life and conversation.. nothing of 
viciousness could be charged upon him. <31715 Burnet 
Own Time I. iv. 802 The ration had ne\er known such an 
inoffensive march of an army. 1790 Beattie Moral Sc. t. 
ii. v. § 316 Useful and inoffensive animals have a claim to 
our tenderness. 1853 C. Bronte Fillet te xxvii (1876) 305, 

I could not have tormented a being as inoffensive as a 
shadow. 

2 . Not objectionable, not obnoxious or offensive ; 
not offending the senses ; not a cause of offence. 

1622 Peacham Compl. Gent, xl (1634) 103 A more delight- 
full and in-offensive recreation. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 345 
For drink the Grape She crushes, inoffensive moust. X744 
Berkeley Siris § 9 An inoffensive medicine and agreeable 
to the^ stomach. 1876 Trans. Clin. Soc. IX. 13 The wound 
has discharged freely, the discharge being quite healthy 
and inoffensive. 

Inoffensively (ift/fe’nsivli), adv. [{. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In an inoffensive manner; so as not to 
give offence ; without offence ; harmlessly. 

1598 Bp. Hall Sat. Postsc. H iv, Tho were shee [Poetry] a 
morevnworthie Mistresse, I ihinkeshe might be inoffensiuely 
serued with the broken Messes of our tuelue-a-clockehoures. 
1646 P. Bulkelly Gospel Covt. 1, iii To walk more exactly 
ana inoffensively, considering we have our way so plain 
before us. 1788 W. Eden in G. Rose's Diaries [x86o) I. 76 
Ambassadors, .who have gone through the same career in- 
offensively and inefficiently. 1856 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker 
Grandmother 130 She took up her violin which reposed 
inoffensively in a snug corner. 

Inoffensiveness (in^fe’nsivnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -ness.] The quality or condition of being in- 
offensive ; harmlessuess. 

3641 1 Smectymnuus’ Find. Answ. ii. 35 But might the 
complying of our Papists be attributed soly to the moffen- 
sivenesse of our Liturgie. 1663 Boyi e Usef Exp. Nat. 
Philos, ii. 50 Christ commands his Disciples to learn of 
Serpents and Pigeons prudence and inoffensiveness. J750 
Pringle in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 482 What makes the Differ- 
ence between the stale Urine and other putrid Substances 
still more specific, is, its Inoffensiveness with regard to 
Health, a 1854 H. Reed Lect. Eng. Hist, ix, (1855) 285 
His offence ivas nothing more than his pure inoffensiveness, 
his unresisting meekness. 

Inofficial (in/fi-Jal), a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
official ; unofficial. 

1632 Star Chamb. Cases (Cnmden) 174, 1 must lay a fyne 
of 3co li iq»on Martin for dealing soe iniudicially. He was 
the officiall, but herein inofficiall. 3834 E. Everett Orations 
(1850) I. 515 It raised him into a new moral power in the 
state; an inofficial dictator of principle. 1864 R eader No. 99. 
635/r In an inofficial form. 

Inofficious (in/tfrjss), a. [ad. L. inofficiosus , f. 
in- (In- 3 ) + officio nts obliging, dutiful, officious : 
see-ous. Cf. b. inofficieux (1495 in Hatz.-Daim,).] 
f 1 . Not ready to do one’s duty or * office * ; not 
inclined to do good offices ; disobliging. Obs. 

1603 B. JonsoN King's Entertain in. Sp. Genius, Up, thou 
tame River, wake. .Thow drown’ st thy selfe in inofficious, 
sleep. 1651 tr. Life Father Sarpi (1676)93 There he acknow- 
ledges himself to be severe, inofficious, and hard to please. 
1706 Phillips, Inojficious , backward in doing one any good 
Office, or Turn ; discourteous, disobliging. 

To. Law. Not in accordance with moral duty. 

1663 Bullokars Eng. Expos., Inofficious, as that Will is 
called by Civilians, wherein they are omitted, or but slightly 
provided for, that chiefly ought to be considered. 176s 
Black. stove Comm. I, xvi, 448 Suggesting that the parent 
had lost the use of his reason, when he made the inofficious 
testament. 17B5 Paley Mo r. Philos . (t8t£) I. 355 L? 1 not 
a father hope to excuse an inofficious disposition of his for- 
tune by alleging, that ‘every *n an may do what he win with 
his own \ 1883 Wharton's Law Lex., Inofficious testament. 
a will not in accordance with the testator’s natural affection 
and moral duties. 

2 . Without office, function, or operation. 

1884 Ld. Selborne in Law Times Rep. L. 314/i Any other 
construction.. would make either the former or the latter 
part of the ist sub-section inofficious and superfluous. *885 
Ibid. LII- 404/1 Where the operative part and the recital 
are at variance, the recital must be treated as inofficious. 
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Hence Inofficio-sity (see above, I b) ; Inoffl'- 
ciously adv . ; Inoffl'ciousness. 

i-jxj Bailey vol. II, Inofficiousness, Backwardness in doing 
any good Office. 1802-12 Be nth am Ration. Judic. Evid. 
II. 526 On the part of parent, as well as child, inofficiosity, 
as the Romanists call it, is indeed always liable to have 
place. 1856 Webster, Inofficious!?, not civilly or officiously, j 

Inogen (arnad^en). Physiol. [I. Ino- + -gen i.J 
Hermann's term for a hypothetical complex sub- 
stance supposed to exist in muscular fibre and to 
be the energy-yielding substance of muscle. 

Supposed to be decomposed during muscular contraction 
into carbonic and sarcolactic adds and myosin {Syd. Soc . 
Lex. 18B6L . . 

1889 H. Campbell Causation Disease iv. 22 It [the nervous 
system] may even be urging them on to some specific effort as 
when the muscle inogen is exploded. 

Hence Inogcnic a. f of or pertaining to inogen. 
Inogh, -03I1, -oil, -oh.t, obs. ff. Enough. 
Inoghe, -030, -oahe, -ohe, obs. ff. Enow. 
flnorl, yar. of Knoil v., to anoint. Obs . 

1546-7 Cranmer Sf. Caron. Edw. VI in S try pc Life 
(1840) 1 . 11. i. 206 The oil, if added, is but a ceremony : if it 
be wanting, that king is yet .. God's anointed, as well as if 
he was inoiled. 

Inolfacient (in^lfe^ent), a. rare. [f. In- 3 
+ L. olfacient-em , pr. pple. of olfacere to smell : see 
Olfactory.] Not having the power of smell. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. fed. 4) III. 222 As the eyes 
grow blind and the nostrils inolfaciant by strong stimulants 
applied to them. 

■\ I*nolite. Min. Obs. [f. Ino- fibrous + -Lite ; 
named 1801.] = Calc-sinteu (Webster, 1864). 
Inolith. (ornriip). Path. [f. Ino- 4 Gr. \Wo ? 
stone.] A calcareous concretion in a fibrous tissue. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I-nome(n, ME. pa. pple. of Nim v., to take. 

4 Incrminal, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. inomi- 
?tdlis (Gellius), f. £/t - (In- 3 ) 4 omen Omen; cf. 
Ominous.] Unhappy, unlucky. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Inominons (inp-minss), a. rare. [In- 3 .] Ill- 
omened ; unfortunate. 

1832 W. Macintosh Life f.Sheddon 32 As a kind of moral 
provision for such inominous young person, Air. Sheddon 
set apart a small property. 

Inone (iniwzrn), v. rare. [f. In- I 4 One, or 
the phrase in one ; used by Pusey, app. after late 
L. inunire (Tertullian).] trans. To unite, to make 
one {with). Hence Ino-neing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

. 1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Pnsence Note Q. 183 Through the 
inoneing with the Immortal. Ibid. Note S. 321 S. Irenmus 
himself says. .Those [things] which we learn from boyhood, 
growing up with the soul, are inoned with it. i860 — Min. 
Profk. 191 The Prophet uses the two imperatives, seek Me 
and live , inoneing both, man’s duty and his reward. 1874 
— Lent. Serm. 438 One through the inoneing Spirit. 

111003, obs. form of Enough. 
f Inopa*cate, v. Obs. rare* °. [f. ppl. stem of 

L. inopacdre to overshadow.] ‘To make dark.* 

1623 in Cockeram. 

t!nopa*cous, a. Obs. rare ~°. [f. L. inopac- 

w + -ous.] Not opacous, not dark or in shadow. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in Phillips. 

Inoperable (inp-perab’I), a. [In- 3 ; cf. F. in- 
operable.] That cannot be operated on ; unfit for 
an operation. 

1886 Med. News Apr. 462 An article on the treatment 
of inoperable cancer. 1897 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 17 July 150 
To try. the value of the serum on selected inoperable cases 
of malignant disease. 

t Inop era* tion. Obs. [ad. late L. inopera- 
hdn-e/n (Hilary, a 400), n. of action f. inoperdre to 
work within.] A working within ; in-working. 

Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 1. § 14 Not a cold and 
feeble preuention, but an effectuall inoperation. 1633 — 
Hard Texts, N. T. , 50 Whosoever, thro* the effectual in- 
operation of Gods spirit shall improve those graces. 1645 
T* Deutedy Discontents 157 The inoperation of that Holy 
Spirit from whom every good gift, and every perfect giving, 
proceedeth. 

Inoperative (inffpen?tiv), a. [In- 3.] Not 
operative ; not working or taking effect in action ; 
in Law , without practical force, invalid. 

. < \ x6 3 x . Donne in Select. (1840) 204 A dead faith, as all faith 
is that is inoperative, a 1716 South Serm. (1727) VI. iv. 133 
Though indeed the divine Knowledge (as all other Know- 
ledge) be of itself inoperative. 1808 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) 
I. 1 14/2 Why is it to be supposed that motives, .are inopera- 
tive with him alone? 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. Isl. 
III. 119 The. system.. was planned under difficulties which 
finally made it inoperative. 1885 Law Times LXXVIII. 
295/2 The resolutions .. not having been so ratified, were 
inoperative. 

Hence Ino-perativeness, the quality of being 
inoperative or of failing in its operation. 

1880 MuiRHEAD.Carwr Dig. 552 The novation put an end 
to the old obligation e\en when the new one was inoperative, 
unless the inoperativeness was due to the fact that the new 
debtor was a slave. 1883 Cassell s Pam. Mag. Aug. 543/2 
The inoperativeness of the Canal Boats Act. 
Inopercular (in 0 p 5 \iki//lai), a. Conch, rare. 
[In- 3 .] = next, 

1864 in Webster, a 1884 Owen is cited in Cassells En - 

cycl. Diet. 

Inoperculate (in^poukirfl#), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
having an operculum or lid ; spec, in Conch ., of or 


belonging to the Inoperculata , a division of Pul- 
jnonifera containing those univalves, such as snails, 
whose shell has no operculum. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 114/1 The surface of the body 
.. covered with a shell ..always inoperculate. 1854 Wood- 
ward Mollusca it. 159 One large division of the land-snails 
is furnished with an. operculated shell; the rest are in- 
operculate, and sometimes shell-less. 

Inoperculated tmepoukirfl^ted), a . [In- 3 .] 
«= prec. 

3836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 378/2 That hermaphrodite 
condition of the sexual organs common to the.inoperculated 
order. 1854 Woodward Mollusca if. 160 The.in-operculated 
air-breathers have, .rows of very numerous, similar teeth. 

t Ino*pinable, a. Obs. Also 5 -oppin-. [ad. 
L. inoplndbilis not to be expected, inconceivable, 
f. in- (Jn- 3 ) + opmdbilis opinable ; cf. F. inopin- 
able (14th c. in Godef.).] Not opinable; un- 
thinkable, inconceivable ; not to be thought of. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I.9 Hauenge inoppinable appe- 
tite to beholde gestes ofantiguite. 3528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 
43 Full of crakynge wordes inopinable. C1555 Harpsfield 
Divorce Hen. VI 11 (Camden) 148 This, I say, is inopynable, 
incredible and a very paradox. 1581 Mar.becic Bk. of Notes 
343 What a wonderful paradoxe and inopinable sentence is 
this. 

Hence + Inopinably adv. [cf. late L. inopmabi - 
liter], inconceivably. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4927 The first [joy] inopynably 
ware ouere mesure to telle. 

t Inopinate, a. Obs. [ad. L. inopindt-us , 
f. in- (In- 3 ) 4 opfnat-uSy pa. pple. of optnari to 
suppose, believe, think.] Not thought of; un- 
looked for ; unexpected. 

1598 Yong Diana 395 By imagining and hatching in his 
wicked hart a strange and inopinate treason. 1652 Kirk- 
man Clerio 4 Lozia 125 If he is astonished at this inopinate 
novelty. 1807 tr. Three Germans I. 152 The inopinate re- 
covery of his valued companion. 

Hence f Inopinately adv. (Bailey, 1730-6). 
Tnopine, a. rare. [ad. L. ino pm- us unex- 
pected, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4 root of opina-rt to think.] 
Unexpected. 

1880 Blackmore Maty Anerley xl. {1881) 308 Liable to 
inopine derangements from excessive activity of mind. 

f InO'piOHS, a. Obs. rare — [ad. L. inopios- 
us, f. L. inopia want, lack : see -ous.] Lacking 
wealth or resources ; needy. 

3656 Blount Glossogr Inopious , poor, needy, destitute. 
1675 T. Plume Life Hacket in Cent. Serm. 49 Tyrants 
more commonly oppress the rich than their inopious enemies. 

Inopportune (inp-’pfutiw-n), a. [ad. late L. 
inopportun-us unfitting, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4 opportunus 
Opportune. Cf. mod.F. inopportun. Rare until 
19th c. ; no quot. in J. or T.J Not opportune; 
inappropriate or inconvenient, esp. with regard to 
time ; unsuited to the occasion ; unseasonable. 

X533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 395 Sic inoportune and 
cruel servitude .. wes nocht commandit to us during the 
empire of kingis. a 1555 Lyndesay Tragedy 402 On 30W, 
Prencis, for vndescreit geuyng. .And we, for our Inoportune 
asking. 3649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. ad sect. xv. 102 
An indisposed body, or an inopportune education or evil 
customes superinduce variety and difference. 3836 T. Hook 
G. Gurney (L.), No visit could have been more inopportune. 
3869 Lecky Europ. Mor. I. xf. 31 1 Turbulent and inoppor- 
tune in their demands. 3869 Daily News .33 Dec., That the 
proclamation of the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope 
is a question which would be inopportune to revive. 

Inopportunely (inf>:pf>Jti«'nli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -I.Y -.J In an inopportune manner ; at an un- 
suitable or inconvenient time ; unseasonably. 

<2x631 Donne A^t//., Sir H. G\oodeere\ (1633) 353 For even 
that holy exercise [prayer] may not be done inopportunely, 
no nor importunely. 3796 Dial. Amusem. Clergymen 208 
(T.) You have taken me, said he, rather inopportunely to- 
day. 3885 Manck. Exam. 3 Feb. 5/4 The strike .. is awk- 
ward, and comes inopportunely for the Reichsrath. 

Inopportuneness (inp:p£iti7/'n,nes). [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] The qnality or condition of being 
inoppoitune ; inconvenience or unsuitability of 
occasion ; untimeliness, unseasonableness. 

3833 E._E. Crowe Hist. France III. x. 314 [Napoleon] 
saw the inopportuneness, as well as the necessity, of the 
Russian war. 3878 Bayne Purit. Rev. vii. 276 Rupert marked 
his sense of the inopportuneness of this request by calling to 
his own standard the men whom Montrose commanded. 
Ino : pportu;nism. [f. as prec. 4 -ISM.] The 
practice or habit of acting inopportunely. 

3886 Mmtch. Exam . 19 Jan. 5/6 An unmitigated bore, 
only second to Lord D — in his impracticable inopportunism. 

Inopportnnist (inp:p£iti 77 *nist), sb. (a.) [f. 
Inopportune 4 -1st : after opportunist ; cf. F. in- 
opportuniste .] One who believes a policy or course 
of action to be inopportune ; esp. one who, on that 
ground, opposed the doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
at the Vatican Council, 1S70; one opposed to the 
policy of Opportunists. 

3880 Daily Nerus 12 Nov. 4/8 Discontented Republicans 
who are now associating themselves with that extreme 
Inopportunist. X8S2-3 Schaff Eticycl. Relig. Knaivl. II. 
1077 Those who opposed the doctrine of papal infallibility 
..only front inexpediency, deeming it inopportune. .were 
called also inopportunists. 3885 J. Gillow Bibltog. Did. 
Effg- Cath. II. 42 Previous to and during the sitting of the 
(-Ecumenical Council of the Vatican, he was a decided In- 
oppoitunist. 


B. adj. Of or belonging to the inopportunists. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 19 July ij/i The Inopportunist Party. 
3895 Purcell Life Manning II. xyi. 416 A well-known 
leader of the Inopportunist or Opposition party. 

Inopportunity (inpppjti;»-niti). [ad; late L. 
inopfortunitas, in Quicherat : cf. mod.F. inopfer- 
t unite { Diet. Acad. 1835).] The quality or fad cf 
being inopportune; unseasonabieness. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xy. 23 He that dois all his be?t 
servyiss May spill it all with crakkis and cryis Be fowl! 
inoportunitie. 3846 Worcester cites Q.Rev. i868Atcorr 
Tablets 146 The light . . hidden under the bushel of misap- 
prehension, or inopportuniiy, flames forth at fitting moment. 
1894 IVestm. Gaz. 20 June 1/2 Such inopportunity as theie 
may be in the Conference is not the fault of its organisers. 

Inoppressive (inftpre’siv), a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not oppressive ; unoppressive. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves u. iii. 364 If they had the 
grounds of Morality, even the goodness of Nature would 
make them in-oppressive. 1832 Lewis Use 4 Ab. Pol. Terms 
xvi. 154 Tyranny is properly opposed to mild inoppresshe 
rule. 

Inoppugnable (inppzrgnab’l), a. rare . [In- 3 .] 
Not oppugnable ; unassailable. 

1885 N. <5- Q. 6th Ser. XI. 279 His statements, as far as 
they go, are inoppugnable. 3895 J ohn Smith Penn. Message 
Exodus xi. 156 The inoppugnable might of Jehovah. 

t Ino*ptable, a. Obs. rare “°. [ad. L. inopia* 
biliSy f. in- (In- 3) 4 optabilis desirable.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr hioftabUy not to be wished for. 
3658 in Phillips. 

t Ino’puleut, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not opulent; 
poor. 

3613 Shekley Trav. Persia 131 This withering peace 
which you haue with the Turke..is more delighting for the 
present, then safe for the future : that rest being euer false 
which is taken amongst inopulent and strong neighbours. 

fIno*py. Obs . rare [ad. L. inopia want, 
n. of quality f. inops without resources, helpless: 
see -Y. Cf. obs. F. inopie (Cotgr. 1611).] Ab- 
sence of resources ; indigence, poverty. 

1581 T. Howell Denises (1879) 252 Two Goddesses to 
match your Gods there be, Inopie and Impossibilitie. 

Inorb (inpub), v. [In- 2 .] trans . To place in 
an 01b or sphere ; to enclose or surround with or 
as with an orb, to encircle. 

1847 Emerson Poems , Hermione (1857) 94 Beauty's not 
beautiful to me, But sceptred genius, aye inorbed, Culminat- 
ing in her sphere. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus \\ iv. 30 Ocean, 
who earth’s vast globe with a wateiy girdle inorbeth. Ibid. 
193 Grim brows, with viper tresses inorbed. 

t Ino*rder, v. Cbs. [f. In- 2 + Order v., after 
L. inordindre to bring into order, arrange, in mea. 
L. to ordain.] trans. To order; to ordain. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. I. vi. viii, I have deliver’d Mr. Secre- 
tary Cook an account of the whole legation, as your Lotd* 
ship inordred me. 3656 F inett For, A tnbass. 205 Therefore 
we have inordered that he be put in safe custody. i °57 
Howell Londinop. 48 In the reign of Henry the fourth.. it 
was inordred. 

Inorderly (irpudaili), a. and adv. Chiefly be. 

[f. In- 3 4 Orderly.] 

A. adj. Not oiderly; irregular, disorderly. 

_ 3606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Jvstine 325 a, Among these 
inorderly discords of the Realme. 3885 A. Edcar Old Liu 
Life Scot . Ser. 1. 167 To him it seemed inordeily: to them 


it was worse. 

B. adv. In a disorderly way ; irregularly. 

3558 Sc. Ads Mary (1S14) II. 521/1 Pe said pretendit 
proccs . . and . dome wes evill wranguusfie & Inordourlie 
gevin. 3677 Rec. Inverness Presb . (Sc. Hist. Soc.) 84 Persons 
inorderlie married be delated to the Civill Magistrate. ^ 

Inordinacy (inpudinasi). Now rare, [f- I n- 
ordinate : see -acy.] The quality or condition 01 
being inordinate ; inordinateness ; also, an instance 
or example of this, an inordinate act. 

<2x6x7 F- Bayne Lect. 170 In every affection discern® 
the inordinacie of it. 36 60 Gent l . Calling ix. 160 Lest they 
..be surprized in the midst of their Inoidinacies, and nave 
their portion assigned them in weeping and gnashirg 
teeth, a 3734 M. Henry tVks. (1835) I. 307 The inordinacy 
cf thy affections to the world. 3784-5 Hist. Eur.xn A * 
Reg 37/1 That wantonness of power, and inordinacy 
ambition. 

t Ino*rdinance. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Ordinance, 
associated with inordinate^] An inordinate action 
or practice ; an excess. 

3638 Penit. Conf. (1657) 342 It is a necessary duty to cu 
off enormity and di^riegled inordinances. 3073 Loay 
Calling Pref. 3 Why should they not with thejike dh • 
turn over all sensual inordtnances to meer Animals. *7 
Goldsm. Cil. IV. cii, How happy . . are the English m 
who never rise to such an inordinance of passion . *799 
Warner Walk (1800) 80 That state of desultory wartare m 
which his own inordinances. .perpetually kept him. ^ 

t Ino-rdinancy. Obs. [(. as prec. + -Ahn • 
prob. confused with inordinacy.] •= InORDINAC . 

1674 Govt. Tongue in. § 3. 109 It gives ^.license ® 
sensual inordinancies. 1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Lng. 14 .J 
47_The wild inordinancy of them who makejhcirowri p 
principle.. the rule of scripture interpretation, . ■! 

Brooke Fool of* Qual. (1808) I. 10 In order to reform 
inordinancy of his desires. 0 - ▼ 

t Ino *r dinary, a. Obs. rare. [In’-’-J 
ordinate, extraordinary, unusual. 

3606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 131 a. The remem- 
brance- -had more inflamed them to inordinary tlispie 
against him. 3632 Ltnicow Trav. tv. 143 Striving ^ r . 
inordinary meanes, to bring his new devised plots to pc 
feet ion. 
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Inordinate (inpudinet), a. [ad. L. inordindt- 
us disordered, irregular, f. in- (In- 3 ) + ordindt-us, 
pa. pple. of ordinate to order, arrange, regulate.] 

L Not ‘ ordered * ; devoid of order or regularity; 
deviating from right or rule ; irregular, disorderly ; 
not regulated, controlled, or restrained. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. K. xiz. xxv. (Add. MS. 27,944), 
Anon pe puls is swift and Jricke quakinge and inordinat. 
3485 Act 1 Hen. VII, ‘c. 7 Statutes .. for the Punition 
of unlawful and inordinate Huntings in Forests. 1581 
J. Bell H addon's A ns?u. Osor. 414 That the cry me which 
is inordinate may be reduced to the order of Justice. 1625 
Fletcher Noble Gent. it. i, When did ye there keep such 
inordinate hours ? 1692 Ray Disso! iVorldi. (1732)3 A rude 
and inordinate heap. 1774 Strange in Phil. Trans. LXV. 
43 From, the inordinate course of the Appenines in general, 
the vulcanic hills of that chain afford no observation so in- 
teresting to physical geography. 1898 J.R. Illingworth 
Div. Immanence iv. § 4. 94 To remedy this lawlessness, to 
restore this inordinate state of humanity to order. 

2. Not kept within orderly limits, immoderate, 
intemperate, excessive. 

£■1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 340 The clothyng. .is cowpable 
the superfluitee, or for the inordinat scantnesse of it. 
03425 Orolog. Sapient, iu in Anglia X. 342/2 Ouerleyde 
with a inordinate sorowe and vnskllfulle heuynesse. C2530 
Pol. Rel. iff L. Poems 31 Inordynat bilding causith hasty 
sale of placys. 1545 Brinklow Comp! 6b, The inordinate 
inhansyng of rentys. a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled 7u. the Spirit 
(1867) 15 Drunkenness with wine, or inordinate drinking, is 
altogether inconsistent with a being filled with the Spirit. 
3716 Addison Freeholder No, 30 p 5 He only taxes us 
with our inordinate Love of Pudding. 1791 Burke Let . 
Memb. Nat. Assembly Wks. VI. 31 Their object is to merge 
all natural and all social sentiment in inordinate vanity. 
1840 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Li/e (1870) III. vii. 108 
Making us pay an inordinate rent for the luxury^ 1872 
Yeats Growth Comm. 284 The prices, .were so inordinate. 

3. Of persons : Not conforming or subject to law 
or order, disorderly; unrestrained in passions, 
feelings, or conduct ; immoderate, intemperate. 

0x450 tr. De Imitaiione m. xiii. 81 O hou shorte, hou 
inordinat, hou false, hou foule |>ei all be l 1555 Philpot 
Let. in Foxe A. y M. (1684) III. 509 The Anabaptists, an 
inordinate kind of men stirred up by the Devil, to the de- 
struction of the Gospel. 1597 Bacon Ess., Cottiers Good 
<$• Evill vji. (Arb.) 149 Sanctuary men which were commonly 
inordinate men and malefactors. «i 634 Leighton Comm. 

1 Pet. i. x Yet were there even then amongst them, as the 
writings of the apostles testify, false brethren, and inordinate 
walkers. 2857 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 341 Inordinate ad- 
mirers of antiquity. 1871 Browning Pr. Hohensi '. 1824 No 
more foolish dread O the neighbour waxing too inordinate 
A rival 

+ 4. Math. a. Inordinate proportion, a ‘ propor- 
tion * or statement of equality of ratios in which the 
terms are not in regular order, "b. Geom. Of a 
figure : Irregular ; not equilateral and equiangular. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid v. def. xix. 136 An inordinate 
proportionality is, when as the antecedent is to the conse- 
quent, so is the antecedent to the consequent : and as the 
consequent is to an other, so is an other to the antecedent. 
1667 H. More Div. Dial. u. xx. (1713) 151 The Spirits of 
Men., are as Isosceles betwixt the Isopleuron and Scalenum , 
not so ordinate a Figure as the one, nor so inordinate as 
the other. < 1691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 123 There are only 
three rectilineous and ordinate figures [triangles, squares, 
hexagons] which can serve to this purpose ; and inordinate 
or unlike ones must have been not only less elegant and 
beautiful, but unequal. 1823 Crabd Technol. Diet., In- 
ordinate proportion , that in which the order of the terms 
compared is irregular or disturbed. 

t Inordinate, V. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. prec.] 

trans. To render inordinate. 

1646 Gaule Cases Consc. 51 To deprave the will, to in- 
ordinate the affections, to perturb the passions. 

Inordinately (inpudin<?Hi), adv . [f. Inordi- 
nate a. + -ly 2 .] In an inordinate manner or de- 
gtee; in a way that is unruly or disorderly, irre- 
gularly; without government or restraint, unre- 
strainedly, in temperately; beyond measure, immo- 
derately, excessively, extravagantly. 

ci 400 Apol. Loll. 105 BreJ>ern, we warn sow .. Jjat 3e wib 
draw 30W fro ilk broker going inordinatly. # c 1450 tr. De 
Imitaiione 1. vi. 8 Whan euer a man couetib eny b>ng in- 
ordinatly, anoon he is unrestid in himself. 1526 Tindale 
3 Thess. iii. 7 We behaved not oure selves inordinatly 
amonge you. 1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) X24 
Wine inordinately taken troubleth mans reason. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. IxxviL § 10 Ambition .. hath been 
accounted a vice which seeketh after honours inordinately. 
3694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 147 Those things which 
I ..have been the most inordinately. fond of. 1736 Butler 
Analogy 1. iv. 103 Passions inordinately excited. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz (185°) 173A He was exceedingly vain, 
and inordinately selfish. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. (1873) 
297 Each species tends to increase inordinately. 

Inordinateness (inpudinftnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality or condition of being inor- 
dinate; want of restraint or moderation; intem- 
perateness, excess; an instance or example of this. 

*577 tr- Bullingers Decades (1592) 478 Sinne is an in- 
ordinatenesse or peruersenesse of man. 1598 Florio, In- 
ordinatesza, excesse, inordinatnes, in tempera ncie. . 3633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts , N. T. 270 Let loose to all inordinate- 
nesse and licentious courses. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 
11. iii. 226 The Irregularity and Inordinateness of the bodily 
Appetites decline in the same Degrees. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serin, vii. X4S We have Appetites and Passions which., tend 
to inordinateness in the indulgence of them. 

+ Inordina*tlOJi. Obs. [ad. late L. inordi - 
nation -cm disorder, f. in- (In- 3 ) + ordinalio a 


setting in order, Ordination.] The condition of 
being inordinate (in conduct, affections, etc.) ; in- 
ordinateness ; an instance or example of this. 

1632-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. x. iii. Without the 
gift of continency, a low feed may impaire nature, but not 
inordination. 3667 Decay Cltr. Piety xiv. § 3. 339 To re- 
move rip* a-fitTpiav 7 tin- tt a&iov, the inordination of our pas- 
sions. 1692 South is Serm. (1697) I. 528 The Schoolmen, 
and Casuists . . go about to clear a Lye from that intrinsick 
Inordination, and Deviation from right Reason inherent in 
the Nature of it. 1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 66 Corporeal 
baseness, indeed, arises from material inordination, de- 
formity, and inconvenience. 

Inorganic (inpigornik), a. [f. In - 3 + Or- 
ganic. Cf. F, inorgatiique , and next.] 

1. Not characterized by having organs or mem- 
bers fitted for special functions ; not formed with 
the organs or instruments of life, or with the 
organization peculiar to living beings ; destitute 
of organized physical structure : said of inanimate 
matter and bodies formed of it without vital action. 

Inorganic world, nature, the material world outside the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms; the world of matter, with 
the mechanical and chemical forces to which it is subject. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 464 We may safely conclude 
that the mineral kingdom, that assemblage of brute inor- 
ganic bodies . . has yet distinct families and species. 1796 
Kirwan Eletn. Min. (ed. 2) I. Pref. 7 The inorganic 
matter that forms the Earth’s surface. 3813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chetn. 1. (1814) 29 What can be more delightful than 
. .to examine the progress of inorganic matter in its different 
processes of change ? 1856 Dove Logic Chr . Faith iv. ii. § 5. 
22r In the inorganic world we observe action and re-action. 
3889 A. R. Wallace Darwinism 17 There is a yet deadlier 
enemy in the forces ofinorganic nature. 

b. Chem . Of elements, compounds, etc. : Not 
entering into the composition of organized bodies ; 
not formed under the action of the vital forces. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's A nai. 2 In living bodies there are 
two kinds of elements, inorganic and organic. The inor- 
ganic elements are those which may be obtained by the 
rocesses of chemistry from minerals as well as organized 
odies. 1832 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 628 Acids, in 
general, whether organic or inorganic . . act upon sugar in 
the same manner when assisted by heat. 3864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xvi. i. (1872) VI. 137 Innumerable high-dressed 
gentlemen, gods of this lower world, are gone all to inorganic 
powder. 1877 Watts Fmvnes ’ Org. Chem. (ed. 12) 2 The 
division of compounds into two distinct branches, inorganic 
and organic, — formed .. the latter only under the influence 
of a supposed vital force— must therefore be abandoned. . 

e. Inorganic Chemistry , that branch of Chemis- 
try which investigates inorganic compounds; the 
chemistry of mineral substances. 

# As all organized bodies contain carbon, Organic Chemistry 
is usually defined as * the chemistry of the carbon compounds’, 
while Inorganic Chemistry comprises that of all the other 
elements and their combinations. 

[182. T. Thomson (title), A System of Chemistry of Inor- 
ganic Bodies. _ Cited in Penny Cycl. (1837) VII. 31/2 as In- 
organic Chemistry.} *847 Craig s. v. Chemistry , / norganic 
Chemistry , is that which investigates inorganic compounds. 
1854 Orrs Circle Sc., Chem. 383 The limit separating in- 
organic from organic chemistry is purely conventional. 

2. Not furnished with or acting by bodily or 
material organs ; = 1 norganical 1 . 

1821 Shelley Promcth. Unb. 1. 335 Speak Spirit! from 
thine inorganic voice I only know that thou art moving 
near And love. 3830 . Mackintosh Prog. EtJi. Philos. Wks. 
1846 I. 161 The theory in its full extent requires a word 
such as ‘inorganic/ (if no better can be discovered), extend- 
ing to all gratification not distinctly referred to some specific . 
organ, or at least to some assignable part of the bodily 
frame. 

3. Not belonging or proper to the organism or 
structure ; that does not arise by natural growth ; 
extraneous, 

3862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) III. xxviii. 325 The 
vitality of European intellect would have thrown off the 
yoke of an inorganic and alien despotism. 1880 C.E. Norton 
Church Build. Mid. Ages 229 note, The forms of the highly 
ornamented gables are curiously inorganic. 

b. Philol. 

3861 Max Muller Sc. Lang. 322 These languages will 
hardly ever agree in what is anomalous or inorganic. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. v. 93 It all grew out of an inorganic 
extension of such constructions. Ibid. vii. 127 Such a dis- 
tinction [as that of read, read, lead, led, etc.] is wont to be 
termed ‘inorganic’, as distinguished from one like loved 
from love, which answers just the purpose for which it was 
at first intended. Mod. Feminine words which in Old Eng- 
lish ended in a consonant often took in Middle English an 
inorganic - e (derived from the oblique cases), as in OE. 
gddnes, ME. godnesse , and all nouns in -nes. 

c. Path. Inorganic murmur : see quot. 

1884 CasseUs Encycl. Diet., Inorganic cardiac-murmur. 
2891 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Murmur, Inorganic Murmurs, 
abnormal or superadded heart-sounds which are not due to 
disease of the heart substance, such as haemic murmurs. 
Inorganic murmurs are also said to be due to the irregular 
action of the muscuti papillares in the left ventricle [etc.]. 

4. Without organization or systematic arrange- 
ment. 

1843 Carlyle Past $ Pr. 11. x, That inorganic waste 
whirlpool. 

f Inorga’nical, Obs . [f. In- 3 + Organioal. 
Cf. Gr. avdfvyaros without organs or instruments.] 

1. Without organs or instruments ; not having, or 
not acting by, organs. Said of the soul or mind. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. t. i. tt. ix. Many erroneous 
opinions are about the essence and oricinal of it [the soul] 

. . whether it be organical, or inorganical ; seated in the 


brain.heart or blood ; mortal or immortal. Ibid., All three 
faculties make one Soule, which is inorgamcall of it selfe, 
although it be in all parts, and incorporeal!, using their 
Organs, and working by them. 2643 SirT. Browne Relig. 
Med. x . § 36 Nor truely can I peremptorily deny, that the 
soule in this her sublunary estate, is wholly and in all accep- 
tions inorgamcall. 2678 Cudwortii Intel! Sysl. 1. i. § 45. 
55 Aristotle should otherwise contradict himself, who had 
before affirmed, the Intellect to be Separable, Unmixed and 
Inorganical. a 16&8 Immut. Mor. (1731) 135 Though 
Sense^ is Passive and Organical, yet Knowledge is In- 
organical and an Active Power and Strength of the Mind, 

2. = Inorganic i. 

3674 Boyle E/f. Air's Moisture Wks. III. 799 The moist- 
ening particles . . exercise a notable . . force, even upon in- 
animate and morganical bodies. 3685 — Ejects Mot . vii. So 
Sonorous motions of the Air .. find in bodies inanimate and 
InorganicaU, such congruous Textures and Dispositions to 
admit their action. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 111. vi. § is 
We come to the lowest and most inorganical parts of matter. 

Inorganically (inpjgarnikali), adv. [-ly -.] 
fl. Without relerence to organs or organiza- 
tion. Obs. 

1676 Allen Address Non-con/. lor The whole body of 
the Nation of the Jews . . were . . Abraham’s Spiritual Seed, 
and as such were Church matter, and a Church inorgani- 
cally considered. 

2. ‘Without organs* (Webster, 1828). 

3. Without organization or organized plan. 

3853 Froude Short Stud., Forgot, Worthies (1S67) 297 
Some unknown gentleman volunteer sat down and chronicled 
the voyage which he had shared : and thus inorganically 
arose a collection of writings .. striking for their high 
moral beauty. 

Inorganism (inpMganiz’m). rare. [In- 3 , after 
inorganic.'] Absence of organization or organic 
structure. 

x88z Champion 0/ Faith 169 heading, Inorganism and 
Mind. 

+ Inorga*nity. Obs. rare "- 1 . [f. In - 3 + L. 
organ-um, Gr. opyav-ov organ, instrument + -ITY.] 
The condition of being without organs. 

2643 Sir T- Browne Relig. Med. 1, § 36 There is no Organ 
or Instrument for the rational Soul; for in the brain, which 
we term the seat of Reason, there js not any thing of 
moment more than I can discover in the crany of a beast ; 
and this is a sensible, and no inconsiderable argument of 
the inorganity of the Soul. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Inor - 
ganily, the want of such lorganicalj dispositions. 1676 in 
Coles. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Inorganity, a Deprivation of 
Organs or Instruments. 

Inorganizable (in^uganaikzab’l), £7. rare. 
[In- 3 : cf, mod.F. inorganisable. ] Not organiz- 
ablc ; that cannot be organized. 

2883 E. C. Mann Psjchol. Med. 34 Hyperzemia .. some- 
times accompanied by organizable or inorganizable exudates. 

Inorganization (in^jganaiz^jbn). [In- 3.] 
Absence of organization ; unorganized condition. 

1839 Poe Fall House 0/ Usher Wks. 1864 I. 301 The 
kingdom, of ioorganuation. 2885 Science July 66 The idea 
of grossness, of inorganization, which the untrained mind 
applies to the world of matter. 

Inorganized (inpugansiz’d), a. [In- 3.] Not 
organized ; not having organization. 

1649 Bounds Pub! Obed. 5 What it is that forms in- 
organized people into a Government? 2793 Beddoes Cal- 
culus 178 Subject to the laws of inorganized matter. 2856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh in. 250 These tones, inor- 
ganized to any tune. 

Inorgano’graphy. rare. [f. Inorganic + 
-graphy.] That branch of science which treats of 
inorganic bodies. 1893 ,n Funk. 

In originate (in^rrdsin#), a. [In- 3; perh. 
repr. a Schol.L. inorigindtusi] Not originated, not 
having a beginning. 

1852 Bf. Forbes Nicene Cr. 91 That, .the Hutchinsonians 
.. held a doctrine concerning three tnorigtnate Persons, 
which, in its legitimate consequences, would have led to a 
species of Tritheism, 

I-norisched, -id, ME. pa. pple. of Nourish v. 
t Inorm,-e, Inormious,Inormitie, Inorm- 
ly, InonaonB, obs. (chiefly Sc.) ff. Enobsi, etc. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane iS Notbire stekis fra 
goddis mercy of \ >e syne be quantyte, na 3et of It be Inor* 
myte. c 3560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiv. 139 The 
fassoun, and be fek, suld it fynd inorme. 2600 J. Mel- 
vill Diary (1842) 379 Jnormlie grievit and hurt. 1661 
Glanvill Lux Orient, ii. 23 What an inormous strength, 
had_ education hath to deprave and pervert well dispos'd 
inclinations. 

Inornate (inp'inet), a. [ad. L. inornat-us , f. 
in - (In- 3) + ornat-us adorned.] Not ornate ; un- 
adorned, plain, simple. 

4:1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) A j, To file not 
with vices nor language inornate, a 1834 Coleridge Lit. 
Rem. (1838) 111.419 Unperfumed, inornate lays, not redolent 
of art. 2849 Dana Geo! App. i. (1S50) 709 Its inornate 
plications. 1895 Saintsbury Ess. Eng. Lit. 176^ Which can 
transform words quite as simple and inornate into perfect 
poetry. 

Hence t Inornately adv. 

a 1568 * No ivoundir is' 5 5 in Bannatyne Poems (iZ 79) 

v. 675 My style, inornetly compond. 

flnoTthodox, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 -J Unor- 
thodox. 

2657 Gaule Sapient. Justif. Ep. Ded., The expressions., 
of the Inorthodox. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India P. 284 
The Idle Dreams and .Malicious Practises of the Unorthodox. 

tlnorthcrg-raphy. Obs. rare.- 1 [In- 3 .] In- 
correct spelling ; heterography. 

1864 in Webster, citing Felthasl 
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I-nortrured, ME. pa. pple. of Nurture v. 
I*nosate, a salt of Inosic acid, q.v. 
Inosculate (in^skir/i^t), v. [f. In- 2 + L. 
osctddre to furnish with a mouth or outlet, e.g. the 
veins (Crelius Aurelianus), f. oscuhtm , dim. of os 
mouth (also a kiss, whence osculare , -art to kiss). 
The transitive uses occur chiefly in the passive voice.] 

1 . intr. Of blood-vessels, etc. : To open into 
each other, to unite or join by running together ; 
to have connexion terminally ; to anastomose. 

1683 Snape Anat. Horse 1. xxi. (16S6) 44 Interwoven with 
the Veins, with which yet they do no where inosculate. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Intfr. { tj$j ) 11. iSc The Veins and 
Arteries cannot inosculate with one another, to make the Parts 
adhere. 1754-64 Smellie Midiuif. I. 124 The arteries., 
at last end in small capillaries that inosculate with the veins. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 748/2 The arteries of opposite 
sides inosculate with each other. 

2 . Of fibres, solid parts, etc. : To unite by inter- 
penetrating or fitting closely into each other. * ' 

1713 Derham Phys.-Thcol. v. viiL (1727) 306 This/ifth Con* 
jugation of Nerves is branch’d. . to the Prrecordia also, in 
some Measure, by inosculating with one of its Nerves. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 332 Which grooves by 
means of a most curious apparatus of hooks like those in 
the laminae of a feather inosculate into each other.' 1835 
Kirby Hab . Inst. Anim. II. xvii. 168 The thigh inoscu- 
lates with the lower part of. .the nameless bone. 1874 Car- 
penter Ment. Phys. I. il § 37 (1879) 36 Minute fibrillae, 
which seem to inosculate with each other, so as to form 
a network. 

3 . traits . To cause (blood-vessels, or the like) to 
open into each other ; to connect by anastomosis. 

1734 W. Giffard Cases Midwifi lvi. 128 The mouths of 
its vessels which were before inosculated into the Placenta. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 34 Capillary arteries in the trunk, 
into which are inosculated other vessels of the bark. 1829 
Southey Sir T. More I. 171 The vessels of the tumour are 
. . inosculated into some of the principal veins and arteries. 

. 4 . To cause (fibres, or the like) to interpenetrate 
or pass into each other. 

1671 Grew Anat. PI. 1. ii. § 14 ’Tis most probable, that 
none of their Fibres are truly inosculated, saving perhaps, 
in the Plexures. 1673 — Anat. Roots iii. § 14 They seem 
. . where they are Braced, to be Inosculated ; so as to be 
pervious one into another. 1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. 
iii. 129 The Branches of one of the auditory Nerves . . [are] 
inosculated with the Nerves to go to the Heart and Breast. 
1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 325 The tumour was 
so adherent to other organs, and . . inosculated with the 
omentum, that excision was impracticable. 

5 . transf. and fig. a. intr. To pass into; to 
join or unite so as to become continuous ; to blend. 

1836 Btackzv. Mag. XXXIX. 299 Mysticism, pantheism, 
and scepticism . . to use a medical term, inosculate, and lead 
at last to the same result. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vi. 
(1856) 47 A large strait, called the Waigat .. inosculates 
with the bay. 1854 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 
51 The points . . at which theology inosculates with philo- 
sophy. 1874 Coues Birds N. IP. 371 Data for determina- 
tion of the line along which the two varieties inosculate. 
J ®74 Carpenter blent. P/tys. it. x. (1879) 420 Our ideas are 
thus linked in * trains * or ‘ series', which . . inosculate with 
each other like the branch lines of a railway. 

b. traits. To cause to grow together or unite 
closely so as to become continuous. 

3829 Story Value Legal .S7w/._Misc. Writ. (1852) 505 The 
civil law. .hasbeen adopted, or, if I may say so, inosculated, 
into the juridical polity of all continental Europe, as a fun- 
damental rule. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 548 How can you, 
then, . . inosculate yourselves among the heathen— before that 
day arrives? a X849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 39 The 
licence lately revived of inosculating the stanzas [of elegiac 
measure] should be used sparingly. 

Hence Ino - s culated ppl. a grown together. 

1883 J. C. Brown Forests Eng. 33 In Epping Forest there 
^.•-several curious specimens of ‘inosculated’ oaks, 
exhibiting the singular mode of growth so designated, by 
which two trees are united together. 

Inosculating (inp*skirfl£ ! tig),///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ing 1 ,J That inosculates; communicating by 
or as by anastomosis ; meeting or running together ; 
uniting so as to become continuous. 

X 7. X S *1 avlor in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 347 The Radiuses of 
tmeir inosculating Circles. 1753 N, Torriano Midivi/ry 20 
I here seemed to be inosculating Vessels between the Cho- 
rion and Amnion. 1819 Crabbe T. c/Hall vi. Drear, dark, 
inosculating lanes. 1854 Hooker Hinial. Jrnls. II. xxx. 
337 intersected by innumerable inosculating channels. 

Inosculation (inpski/rlci'Jan). [n. of action f. 
Inosculate : cf. L. osculdtto venamm the inoscu- 
lation of blood-vessels (= dvaaToptcucni) in Crelius 
Aurelianus.] The action of inosculating; the 
opening of t\yo vessels of an animal body, or of 
a vegetable, into each other ; anastomosis ; junc- 
tion by insertion; hence, applied to the similar 
junction of fibres, and generally to any branch- 
system ; also to the junction of solid parts which 
fit into each other, and generally, to the passing 
of one thing into another. Also transf. and fig. 

167Z Phil. Trans. VII. 5133 The Veins., are disposed 
with them into a certain net-work; whether by Inoscula- 
tions or bare contact only, we pretend not to determine. 
1676 ^ Cole Ibid. XI. 604 Mutual inosculations between the 
contiguous fibres. 1708 Brit. Apdlo No. 17. 1/2 The Blood 
did pass by the Inosculation of the Vessels. _ 1797 Burke 
Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 399 This grand junction is an 
inosculation of the grand trunk [canal]. 1833-^6 J. H. New- 
man Hist. Sk. x Print. Chr. 418 The dove-tailings and inos- 
culations of historical facts. 1840 E. Wilson Anat. Vade 


M. (1842) 263 The entire body may be considered as one 
uninterrupted circle of inosculations, or anastomoses. 1876 
E. Mellor Pricsth. v. 209 The transition (from the Old to 
the New Dispensation) was less one of sudden shock than 
of gentle inosculation. 

Inosic (ainp'zik), a . Chetn. [f. a potential *inose 
(f. Ino- muscle + -ose) + -ic.] Of the substance of 
muscle ; in inosic acid , an acid found in the mother- 
liquor of the preparation of creatine from flesh- 
juice. Its salts are I’nosates. 

1865-72 Watts Did. Chetn. III. 274 Inosic acid is tin- 
crystallisable, easily soluble in water, and has a very agree- 
able flavour of broth. Ibid., The inosates, heated on plati- 
num-foil, decompose, giving off an odour of roast meat. 
Inosate of potassium forms elongated quadrilateral prisms. 
1878 Kingzett Anim. Client. 330. 

Inosin (si'n^sin). Chent. [f. as prec. + -IN.] = 

1 NOSITE. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Client. III. 274 Inositc (also) Inosin. 
Inosinic (oinpsrnik), a. Cnem. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
In inosinic acid, the earlier name, given by Liebig, 
of inosic acid. So InosPnate = Inosate. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Inoscinate, a combination of 
inoscinic acid with a salifiable base. 1857 G. Bird Ur in. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 108 Creatine and its allies, creatinine and 
inosinic add. 1859 Fownes’ Matt. Client. 551 The mother- 
liquid from flesh from which the kreatin has been deposited 
contains, among other things, a new acid, the inosinic, the 
aqueous solution of which refuses to crystallize. 

Ino site (orn^soit). them. [f. *inose (see Inosic) 
+ -IT£.] A non-fermentable saccharine substance 
(C 6 H 12 O e + 2H 2 0), isomeric with glucose, disco- 
vered by Scherer (1850) in the fluid contained in 
the cardiac muscular tissue of the ox, and. since 
found in other paits of the body and in several 
plants. Orig. called inosin. 

1857 G. Bird Urtn. Deposits (ed. 5) 43 Creatine, creati- 
nine, inosinic acid, inosite. 1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Suppl. 
133/1. 1859 Ftnvnes ’ Man. Client. 355 Inosite .. is identical 
with phaseomannite, which occurs in unripe beans (Phase- 
olus). 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 309 The_ sugars met 
with in the urine are dextrose, lactose, and inosite. 

Inostensible (inpste'nsfb’l), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
ostensible ; unavotved. Hence Inoste nsibly adv. 

1791 Burke's Corr. (1844) III. 298 The Chevalier.. goes to 
England (inostensibly or ostensibly, as shall be thought best) 
to act as agent for the princes. 1843 Tait's Mag. X. 139 
The deterioration . . was . . progressive and inostensible. 7884 
Hontil. Monthly Oct. 763 Their sympathies have, either 
obviously or inosfensiWy, been on the side of the strong. 

Inou, -ough(e, -ou3(e, -ouh, obs. ff. Enough, 
Enow. 

t Inotrnd, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. F. inottde r 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inundare to In- 
undate: cf. surround.’] irons. To inundate; to 
flood. Cf. Inund. 

1657 Howell Londinop. 13 The Thames often inounds the 
bankes about London. 

Inouth, var. In with Obs., within. 

In-ower (inou*r). Sc. [f. In adv. + ower, Sc. 
form of Over.] In towards some point ; esp. 
nearer to the fire. (Cf. atonr , in-byi) 

18x3 W. Beattie Tales 32 (Jam.) Syne she sets by the 
spinning wheel, Taks them in-o’er, and warms them week 
1816 Scott Antiq. xxvi, The lady carried it in-ower and 
out-ower \vi’ her ’son. 1825-80 Jamieson s.v., Conte in. 
ottre , come forward, and join the company. In-ouer and 
Out'ouer, backwards and forwards. 1885 Mrs. Olifhant 
Two Stories Seen ff Uns., Open Door 75 Lord, let that 
woman there draw him inower. 

Inoxidable (inp'ksidab’l), a. rare . [In- 3 - 
cf. F. inoxydable .] Not oxidable ; inoxidizable. 
Hence InoxidabiTity. 

1841 Grove Conirib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 242 The 
inoxidability of the anode. Ibid. 249 The inoxidable metals. 
1871 Mercier & King tr. Verne's Fr. Earth to Moon viii. 
48 Our cannon must be. .indissoluble, and inoxydable by 
the corrosive action of acids. 

Inoxidizable (inf'ksidorzab’l), a. [In- 3 .] 
Not oxidizable ; that cannot be oxidized ; incap- 
able of rusting. 

1864 Webster, Inoxidizable , Ittoxydizable. 1880 W. C. 
Roberts Introd. Metallurgy 6 Separating it from precious 
or inoxidizable metals. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 76 
Ladies* Work Tables, .mounted with engraved Argenton or 
Inoxidisabfe Metal. 

Ino-xiriize, v. [In- 3 .] traits. To render (iron, 
etc.) not liable to oxidize; to keep from oxidizing. 
Hence Ino’xidizing vbl. sb. 

x88x Metal World No. 3. 35 A new method of protecting 
iron from the effects of the atmosphere. . . The inoxydising 
process consists in coating the cast or wrought-iron objects 
with a silicate composition. 1883 Science 1. 103 Paints, . , 
enamels, galvanizing, electrodepositing, and what is called 
‘inoxidizing’, are among the many systems now in vogue 
to effect the preservation of iron and steel. 
Ino'xidized, a. [In- 3 .] Not oxidized. 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. n. 411/1 .The 
newly-formed pigment is separated from the moxidized 
copper by washing on a sieve. 

I-noyed, ME. pa. pple. of Not v., Obs. 

+ Inoynt, Inoynted, var. aiointicd, obs. forms 
of Anoint, Anointed. 

C *35° Horse de Cruce in Leg. Rood^i&jt) 224 Cristes body 
.. In oynt he was wyt aromat holi writ to fulle. 1499 
Promp. Parv. 262/1 (Pynson) Inoynted, inunctus. 

Inp- : see Imp-, as in inpale, inpane, etc. 

Inpale, error for in pale : see Pale. 


I\n-para:bola. Math. [Cf. In-circle.] An 
inscribed parabola. 

Inparfit(e, -yt, obs. forms of Imperfect a,. 
f I'n-parish. Obs. rare- 1 . [See lx adv. 12 d.] 
A parish within city or borough bounds. 

a 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. n. x. 237 The In-Parishes 
until the late Fire. .have increased from 9 to xo..thej6 
Out- Parishes have in that time increased from 7 to 12. 

In partibus : see In Lat. prep. 

In -parte: see In adv. izc. 

+ I*n-path. nonce-wd. [?f. In- 3 , after L . via 
invia . ] A way that is no way, an impassable way. 

But Stnnyhurst may have misunderstood L. invia and 
taken it as = intricate, involved, or internal way. 

1583 Stanyhurst JEncis nt, (Arb.) 82 Italy is hence parted 
by long crosse dangerus inpalhs. 

In-patient, In-pensioner: see In adv. 12a. 
Inpayre, obs. form of Impair. 

+ I*n-penny. Obs. [f. In adv. 12 + Penny.] 
A payment on coming in ; entrance-money. 

?i3.. Regist. Monast. Cokes/ord (Spelman), De Inpenyet 
Outpeny, cojnsuetudo Jalis est in villa de East Rudham.. 
unum denarium. .pro ingressu suo. 

I*n-pent, ppl. a. [f. In adv . 11 b + Pent; cf. 
Impent.] Pent in. 

16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. iii, Whose in-pent 
thoughts him long time having pained. 

Tn.-pentaliedron. Math. [Cf. In-circle.] 
An inscribed pentahedron. 

Inpermixt, variant of ijtrEBMiXT a. Obs. 
1432-50^. Higden (Rolls) II. 157 Men inpermixte with 
other naciones. 

In perpetuum : see In Lat. prep. 
Inpersua*dable, obs. f. Impkhsuadable. 

17x3 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. (189s) I. 35° 
She continued inpersuadable to speak. 

InpeteouB, Inphant, Inpight, Inplije, obs. 
ff. Impetuous, Infant, Impight, Imply. 
Inplacable, obs. form of Implacable. 

1650 H. More in Enthus. Tri. (1656) Fjb, An inplacable 
enmity to immorality and foolery. 

Inplu'me, en-, obs. var. Implume, Emplume. 
x6ii Florio, Intpennare, to enfeather, to enplume. Ibid., 
Inpemtacchiare, to infeather, to inplume. 

Inpoi'son, obs. var. of tnpoison , Empoison. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 262/1 Inpoysyon, or poysnyn.., in- 
toxico. x6ix Florio, Inuelenare , to inpoison, to inuenome. 
X'n-po.'Iyg'on. Math. [Cf. In-cievle.] An 
inscribed polygon. 

In pontificallbus : see In Lat. prep. 

Inport, -portable, -portune, -possible, 
-potence, obs. ff. Imfokt, etc. In posse : see 
Posse. Inpossession, obs. f. Isiposition. 

Inponr (i-nipo-j), sb. [In adv. 1 1 d.J A pour- 
ing in ; inflow, inrush. 

1885 ATanch. Exam. 5 May 5/2 Arush of gas, followed bya 
tremendous inpour of water. 1893 E. Pfacock in Rdijuary 
Apr. 102 The whole of the period . . was harassed by the in- 
pour of barbarians. 

Inpou*r, v. rare . [In- 1 .] intr. To pour in. 

1885 L. Olifhant Sympncnmata xviii. 269 At every hour 
of the sweet repose when life inpours. 

I’llipOTi:red, ppl ‘ a. [In aav. 11 b.] That is 
poured in. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. iv. (1839) 27 If it be false to say 
that virtue can be poured .. the words inpoured virtue.. are 
as absurd and insignificant as a round quadrangle. . 1E64 
H. Falconer in Reader 5 Mar. 302/1 _ The southern end ot 
the lake has been filled up by the deposition of inpoureu silt. 

I'jXipontring', vbl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] The 
action or fact ol pouring in. 

1721 R. Keith tr. T. a Kentpis ' Solti. Soul x. 177* 1 ? m 
like a soured Vessel and wholly unworthy of the Inpouring 
of thy good Spirit. x86o Pusey Alin. Proph. 225 There 
.shall be one unceasing inpouring of riches. 

Tnipotbring, ppl. a. [In adv. Iia.] That 
pours or rushes in. 

1853 Faraday in Bence Jones Lt/e( 1870) II. 307, 1 thought 
it better to stop the inpouring flood. 1884 G. Meredith in 
Fortn. Rev. Dec. 738 One among the inpouring passengers, 
Inpoveryssh, -practicable, -pravame, 
etc. : see Imp-. In principio : see In Lat. prep. 
Inprint, Inprinter, Inprison, etc., obs. fl. 


1658 A. 
be so 


Imprint v., Imprinter, Imprison, etc. 

1611 Florio, Impressore, an inprinter, a stamper. xG 
Fox Wurtz' Surg. 11. xxvii. 179 Splinters wAl hardly 
broad as to keep the roulers off from in-printing. „ - 

t Inpronimciable, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [W- -J 
Not to be pronounced or uttered ; unutterable. 

. 1552 Lyndesay Monarclte 6069 With hart it is vnthyn 
abyll And with toungis Inpronunciabyll. 
Inpropo-rtionable, var. Ijifroportionable. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trarj. 21 1 Three small plumes short 
.and inproportionable. . 

In propria persona: see In Lat. prep. 
Inprynt, -pudence, -pudent, -pugn : see 
Imprint, etc. Inpurple, obs. var. of Emi’Ccpu:. 
+ InpuTtured,/a. pple. Obs. = unportrayed . 

cf. Impobtubait. . , 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1570 Inpurtured with fetures aacr 

y Xm-pTDshing, vbl. sb. [f . push in (see In adv. 
1 r c) + -ino !.] The action of pushing >n. 

1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. I. Introd. n Phis isaccomph'h'd by 
inpushings of the epiblast at the extremities of the booy. 



INPUT. 

I'nijmt, sb. Sc. [Ik adv. lid,] A sum put 
in ; a contribution. 

1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 421/1 An input of four guineas was 
run for by a white galloway .. and a bay mare. 1766 \V. 
Gordon Gen. Counting ho, 11 My account . . is debited for 
my inputs. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Midi . xii. Ilka ane to be liable 
for their ain input. 1859 W. Anderson Disc, (i860) 163 
The half crown, yea sixpenny, skip*the-plate .. in-put of 
wealthy merchants and landlords .. is all made manifest. 

tlnpti't, v. Obs. Also 4 yn-, 6 Sc. imput(e, 
6-7 imputt. [f. Ik- 1 or Ik adv. + Put v. : in 
earliest quots. after L. t/nponere.] 

1. trans. To put on, impose. 

138* Wyclif^i Place. xi. _ 13 Ptholome . . ynputtide two 
dyedemes to his hed, of Egipt and Asie. — Acts xxviii. 3 
Whanne Poul haddegederid sum multitude of kittingis of 
vynes, and ynputt on the fyer. 5387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 
II. ii. (Skeat) 1. 120 That . . maner of necessyte be input to 
gentilmen, that theyshulden not varien fro the vertues of 
their auncestres. 

2. To put in, set, or place (in some position). Sc. 

1557-75 Diurnal Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 152 Thay . . 
detrudit the Mimstarie of Goddis word, and imputt in thair 
places preistis to celebrate mess againe. 1593 Sc. Acts 
Jas. FI (1814) 48 (Jam.) It salbe lesum to the said Mr. 
cunyiour to imputt and output: for^earis, prentaris, and all 
vthiris thingis belanging to the said office. 1652 Z. Bovd 
Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 24/2 Quhome I . . surrogat sub- 
stitute and imputte in my full richt tytill and place of the 
samyn. a 1670 S valuing Troub . Chas. / (1829) II. 30 Thay 
first mell with the five cinque portis, inputtis andoutputtis 
govemouris at their plesour. 

Hence Tnput ppl. a., Imputing vbl. sb. Also 
I'nprutter, one who puts in. 

Quots. *11578 refer to the imprisonment of James III in 
Edinburgh Castle by the Scottish lords. 

1498 Acta Dom. Cone. 320 (Jam.) That the said Thomas., 
has done na wrang in the inputting of the saidis gudis in 
the said tennement again. <1x578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chrofi . Scot. (S. T. S.; I. 177 All letteris and commande- 
mentis and procliematiounis was gevin and maid in his 
name, lyke as they war befoir his imputing. Ibid., The 
lordis. .that was his inputtaris. Ibid. 178 Desyrand support 
..quhairby he might be relaxit out of the castell of Edin- 
burgh and to be revengit of his imputtaris. Ibid. 183 Cer- 
tane lordis . . quho was the consallouris of the maist pairt of 
his imputing. 1839 Lockhart Ballantync-Humbug Handled 
34 The whole input stock was gone. 

Input(e, -putrible, -pytuous, etc. : see Imp-. 
I*n*qua*dric. Math. [Cf. In-circle.] An 
inscribed quadric. So I*n-quadrila. teral, an in- 
scribed quadrilateral. 

Tnquavntance. nonce-wd ., fancifully used by 
(and after) Coleridge for * intimate acquaintance 
So Inquai-nted ppl. a. 

a 1834 Coleridge in Fraser's Mag. (1835) XI. 54 Friend- 
ships .. The sorts, methinks, may be reduced to three. 
Acquaintance many, and Crwquaintance few; But for In - 
quaintance I know only two — The friend I've mourned 
with, and the maid I woo/. 1840 Ibid. XXII. 613 There 
must be a want of ‘ inquaintance ' (if I may borrow Cole- 
ridge’s word) with the spirit of Shakspeare's plays. 1849 
Ibid. XL. 537 Both were intimately acquainted, or rather, 
in Coleridge’s fanciful phraseology, inquainted, with the 
works of Plutarch and Montaigne. 

■f In quart. Obs. rare. [a. F. inquart (Littre).] 
— Inquartation. 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 315 The calcination of Gold 
by the ‘ Inquart ’ : The name of Inquart is given to this Im- 
mersive calcination of Gold. 

Inqua’rtate, v. rare. [f. prec. or next : see 
-ate u # ] trans. To separate (gold) from silver by 
quartation. Hence Inquartated ppl. a. 

j868 Seyd Bullion 214 The inquartated Button obtained 
is flattened on an anvil, 

Inquarta'tion. rare. [?a. F. inquartation 
(Littre).] The process of separating gold from 
silver by means of nitric acid : see Quartation. 

x88x in Raymond Mining Gloss. 1898 Chamb.fr til. I. 
713/1 Many minor processes, such as roasting, scorification, 
and inquartation, enter into the work done in assay. 
Inquarter, var. Enquarter, to quarter (troops). 
In-qua*rtO. rare. [f. phrase in quarto (see 
Quarto) ; cf. F. in-quarto .] A volume in quarto ; 
a quarto book. 

1865 Pall Mall G . No. 126. 5/1 To form a thin in-quarto. 

Inqueir, inquere, obs. Sc. if. Inquire v. 
t Inque'nchable, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [In- 3.] 
Unquenchable. 

1577 Dee Relat.Spir. 1. (1659) 56 Almost for ever buried 
in a lake of ignorance, and inquenchable flame. 
flnque*red, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [?pa. pple. of 
*iuquere, a, F. enqtteurer to put into the heart, to 
instruct (Godef.) ; cf. Perquere.] Instructed. 
Well inquered , well-bred, well-mannered. 
c 5440 Promp. Parv, 521/x Wei tetebyd, or inqveryd (A"., 
H. well condiciond or maneryd,.?. welle techyd or inqweryd), 
worosus, vel bene morigeratus. 

Inquest (i'nkwest), sb. Forms ; 3 anqueste, 
4-5 enqueste, 5-7 enquest, 5- inquest, (6 Sc. 
-quoist). [a. OF. enqueste ~ Pr. enquest a, It. in- 
chicsta , Romanic and med.L. inquesta, sb. from fem. 
pa. pple. of Com. Romanic *inqu 2 rere (L. in- 
quirZre), It. in chi er ere, inchiedere , Pr. enquerre , 
enquerer, OF. enquerre , mod.F. enquerir to In- 
quire; analogous to sbs. in -ala, - ada , -ee: see 
-ade. The spelling with in-, though frequent in 
Vol. V. 
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the 17th c., was not finally established until the 
18th c. The pronunciation inque'st, whence the 
aphetic 'quest, came down to the end of the 17th c.] 

1 . A legal or judicial inquiry to ascertain or de- 
cide a matter of fact, esp. one made by a jury in a 
civil or criminal case. Formerly, a general term 
for all formal or official inquiries into matters of 
public or state interest, as fixing of prices, valua- 
tion of property with reference to assessments, etc. 
Now mostly = 1 coroner’s inquest 7 (see Coroner). 

Great Inquest , an appellation sometimes given to the 
Domesday inquiry and valuation. 

a. c 1290 Beket 387 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 1x7 poru an-queste 
[v. r. enqueste] he letporuj he contreies an-quere Hov muche 
ech Man scholde paqe. 0325 Poem times Edw. II (Percy) 
lxx, Other wh(h] a fals enquest Hang him by the throte. 1393 
Lance. P. PI. C. vi. 57 Clerkes .. Sholde no her swynke ne 
swete ne swere at enquestes. c 5400 Rom. Rose 6977 Many 
tymes I make enquestes. .To dele with other mennes thing, 
That is to me a gret lykyng. 1598 Kuchin Courts Leet (1675) 
226 Enquest shall be by custom of the Realm, between party 
and party. _ 1641 Termes cie la Ley 137 b, Enquest is that 
inquiry which is made by Jurors in all causes civill or 
criminal! touching the matter in fact. And such inquirie is 
either of office ior at the niise of the parties. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. ix. ii. § 4 He was indicted upon that Certificat 
in the County of Middlesex by the common Jury of enquest 
in the Kings-Bench for that County. 

0. 1483 Cat/i. Angl. 106/2 An Inqwest, Inquesicio , duo- 
dena. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 320 If any were distrain’d 
to bee made Knight, bauing neither in Fee, nor for life, 
twentie pounds reuenue, and the same were prou’d .. by 
inquest, he should be discharg’d. x66o R. Coke Power <$■ 
Subj. 193 Indicted of such offences by solemn inquest of 
lawful men in the Kings Court. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 10 
We have caused a general Inquest to. be made into all the 
'rolls which are raised upon all the Rivers in Our Kingdom. 
1827 Hallam Const . Hist. (1876) I. i. 42 Arbitrary inquests 
for offences and illegal modes of punishment. 1865 Dickens 
*1/7*/. Fr. 1. iii, There being nothing more to be done until 
the inquest was held next day. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
I. ix. 275 The great inquest of all, the Domesday survey. 
x88* Miss Braddon Mi. Royal III. iii. 44 You had better go 
and watch the inquest, and make yourself useful to the 
coroner. 

b. f Court of Inquest (see quot. 1 706). + Hali- 
fax Inquest , a summary trial. Inquest of Office, 

a. (see quot. 1768); b. ‘ loosely used of an in- 
quiry into a person’s right to the possession of an 
office held by the government to be forfeited ’(CI.S.). 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 18 Some more strait-lac’d 
furor of the rest, Impannel’d of an Haly-.Fax inquest. 1706 
Phillips, The Court of Inquest, at Guild-hall, London, a 
particular Court that takes Cognirance of and determines 
all Complaints preferred for Debt by. one Citizen against 
another under the sum of Forty Shillings. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. III. xvii. 258 Inquisition or inquest of office . . is 
an enquiry made by the kings officer, .or by commissioners 
specially appointed z concerning any matter that intitles the 
king to the possession of lands or tenements, goods or chat- 
tels. 1876 Digby Real Prop. x. § 3 (1). 390 The practice is 
for the Crown to institute an ‘ inquest of office *, usually 
before commissioners appointed for the purpose, for the 
purpose of determining whether the tenant died without 
leaving an heir. 1882 H.. Adams J. Randolph vi. 133 The 
proceeding was a mere inquest of office under a judicial 
form. 

c. In figurative applications. Great, last, general 
inquest, the last Judgement. 

C1315 Shoreham 94 Al desceyved schel he be, Wanne 
< cometh the grete enqueste. 1659 Gentl. Calling (1696) 80 
If now we proceed to the last part of the Rich man’s Duty 
. . we may without an Augur divine the return of that In- 
quest. 1669 Penn No Cross 1. iv, § 21 In the solemn and 
general Inquest upon the World. 1784 CowrER Tasku. 135 
It bums down to earth, And in the furious inquest that it 
makes On God's behalf, lays waste his fairest works. 5885 
S. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. ix. 115 The searching inquest of the 
Judge eternal. 

2 . The body of men appointed to hold a legal 
inquiry ; a jury ; now esp. a coroner’s jury. 

c 1305 Pilate 196 in E. E. Poems (1862) ix6 penqueste vpe 
him seide he destruyde oure Jawe . . And ic . . Moste 
nede 3yue (>e dom whan h^nqueste sede- 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vn. 341 The mayre, aldremen, and shryuys, with 
the sayde enqueste and foure men of euery warde, were 
chargyd to appere at Westmynster. J503 Presentm. Juries 
in Surtees Misc. (i388) 30 In the presens of all the hole 
inquest, & many o^er. 1574 tr. Lit tie tons Tenures 79 a, 
In suche case where the enquest may say their verdit at 
large. 1623 Gouge Serin. Extent God s Provid. § 15 The 
Coroner and his Inquest comming to view the bodies, found 
remaining but 63. 1809 Bawdwen Domesday Bk. 623 The 
inquest say that Gerneber had thirteen acres of wood, and 
25 acres of arable land in Jmham. 1863 H. Cox Instit. n. 
iii. 345 Where the object is inquiry and information only, 
the jury is sometimes called an Inquest. 

b. Grand or great inquest = Grand Jury ; grand 
(or great) inquest of the nation , applied to the 
House of Commons. 

1467 Orditt. Worcester xi. in Eng. Gilds 382 That the 
price of ale be sessed at euery lawday by the gret enquest. 
Ibid. xxii. 385 The grete enquest shaile provide. .whef>er 
the pageant shuld go that yere or no. 1629 Lynde Fia 
Tula 241, I. will giue another summons to the prime men, 
euen of their grand Inquest, who without partiality, will 
testifie on our behalfe. 1660 Trial Regie, q. Gentlemen, 
You are the Grand Inquest for the Body of this County of 
Middlesex. [1675 F._ Phillips Reg. Necess. 438 The lower 
house or Representative of the Commons are but as a Court 
of grand Enquest to exhibit the grievances of the Nation 
and the Peopled 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. cxiv, 
The House of Commons (who are the grand Inquest of the 
Kingdom). 1752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 193 


IN’ QUIET. 

Adjournment of the Grand Jury- Gentlemen of the Grand 
Inquest, the Court dismisses you for this Time. 1769 
Blackstonf. Comm. IV.xtx. 256 An impeachment before the 
lords by the commons of Great ^Britain, in parliament, is., 
a present ment^ to the most high and supreme court of 
criminal jurisdiction by the most solemn grand inquest of 
the whole kingdom. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. IV. 
748 If he is guilty of partiality, he maybe called to account 
by the great inquest of the nation. 

3 . In general sense. 

+ a. An inquiry or question ; a questioning. 
<7.1340 Caw. Sf Gr. Nut. 1056 For-Jjy, sir, (>is enquest I re- 
quire yow here, pat me telle with trawpe, if euer tale 
berde Of grene chapel. 1671 Fla vel Fount, of Life ii. 
32 The grand Inquest of Conscience is : Is God satisfied ? 
3853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk . Wks. I. 21, I wearied the 
heavens with my inquest of beseeching looks. 

t b. A search or investigation in order to find 
something ; a pursuit ; a research. In early use, 
esp., a knightly expedition in pursuit of something 
or in quest of adventures; a quest. . Const, for 
{of, after). Obs. 

1470^-85 Malory Arthur ix. ii. heading , How a damoysel 
came in to the courte, & desyred a knyght to take on hym 
an enquest. <"1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vi. 25 He founde 
the foot of the hors of hym for whom he wente in enqueste. 
1590 Spenser ^'. Q. m. ii. 4 To aske..whnt uncouth wind 
Brought her into those partes, and what inquest Made her 
dissemble her disguised kind? 5621 Quarles Dro. Poems, 
Esther (1638) no Let strict Inquest and carefull Inqui- 
sition In all the Realme be made .. For Comely Virgins, 
beautifull and young. 1651 Walton Life Wotton in Reliq . 
b vij. The City and University were both in a perplext En- 
quest jof the Thieves. C1667 South Scrm. (1737) I. vi. 225 
This is the laborious and vexatious inquest, that the soul 
must make after science. 

c. Inquiry or investigation (into something). 
Now rare . 

1625 Gill Sacr. Philos . iv. 57 What can the soule and 
understanding bee busied about, but onely in the enquirie 
of that trueth and wisedome which God hath manifested in 
the creature? But whether this inquest shall be immedi- 
ately after the soules departure from the body, or at the 
time of restitution. . I cannot define. 1645 Quarles Sol. 
Recant, vn. xxvii, By strict enquest into their sev’rall ways. 
1698 Fryf.r Acc. E. India fy P. 241 By the Cost and Inquest 
of this Pious Benefactor, Sweeter Waters are at this time 
produced. 1837 Emerson Anter. Scholar Wks. (Bohn) II. 
178 Let it receive from another mind its truth . . without 
periods^ of solitude, inquest, and self recovery, and a fatal 
disservice is done. 

4 . atirib. or Comb., ns inquest jury, a jury of 
inquiry: see Inquiry 3; t inquest-mau, a member 
of a wardmote inquest (of the city of London) ; 
inquest-room, the room in which a coroner’s in- 
quest is held. 

1766 Entick London IV. 17 Fourteen inquest-men. Ibid. 
373 This ward . . has 20 wardmote inquest-men. 1825 J. 
Newell An Enquvy , etc. 31 Called in the City of London 
the Inquest Jury, and in the City of Westminster Leet and 
Annoyance jury : and which Inquest Jury for its wisdom, 
usefulness, importance and power to a certain extent is not 
surpassed by any other. 1845 M us. Norton Child of Islands 
(1846) 109 We to the Inquest-Room, to hear in vain, Descrip- 
tion of the strong convulsive throes.. By which a struggling 
life gets rid at last of pain. 

Sc. Obs. rare — l . [ad. mcd. 
L. inquest-tts lor L. inquisitus: see prec. Used 
as pa. pple. of inquere. Inquire ; cf. Conquest pa. 
pple.J inquired, questioned. 

•1566 Bp. of Ross in Keith Hist. Ch. Scot. App. (1734)135 
Hir Majestic maid ane Depesche befoir sche fell seik, bot 
at this present may nocht be inquest thairof. 

+ InquG-stionably, adv. Obs. rare. [In- 3 ,] 
Unquestionably. 

a 1641 Bp. Movxtacv Acts /j- Mon. (1642) 500 Though it be 
not.,inquestionably to bee beleeved. 

Inque’stual, a. rare. [f. med.L. inquestus 
(see prec.), taken as rr-stem, like L. quxsttis + -AL.] 
Fixed by inquest. 

1878 R. W. Evton Key to Domesday 5 There are many 
cases.. where the inquestual extents of demesnes are either 
reduced or increased by Domesday. 

Inquiery, obs. form of Inquiry. 

+ Inquiesce-ntial, a. Obs. rare— [f. In- 3 
+ L. quiescentia rest, Quiescence + - AL.] Having 
no rest or quiescence. Hence + Inquiesce’ntial- 
ness (rare— 1 ). 

1659 U. Pell Intpr. Sea 425 Amongst the many other sad 
..troubles, this of the Mariners inquiescentialness is none 
of the inferiour ones. If the winds begin.. ten thousand 
sail, .dance after the musick. 
t Inqui'et, sb. Obs. rare — *. [f. Ik- 3 + Quiet 
sb., perh. after L. inqtiies, - qnict-ern .] Absence of 
quiet ; inquietude ; disquiet. 

01684 Leighton Serm. Wks. (i86S\ 410 Sinful liberty 
breeds mquiet. 

Inquiet (inkwai-et), a. [ad. L. inquiet-us , f. 
in- (In- 3 ) + quietus Quiet. Cf. F. inquiet (idth 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not quiet, 
fl. Restless, turbulent, troublesome. Obs. 

1382 Wychf 2 These, iii. 7 How it bihoueth for to sue vs. 
For we weren not inquyet among 5f u * . Ibid, xr We han 
herd summe among 30U for to wandre inquyet, no thing 
worchinge. 1533 More Debell. Salem VV ks. 961/2 Inqmete 
vnrtstfull wretches. is5* He loet, I nquiet, import nn us. 

2 . Mentally disturbed ; uneasy, anxious, rare. 

2502 AtkynsoN tr. De Imitatione 11. vi- 183 An euy I! con- 
science is euer ferefull impacyent and mquyele. Ibid. Uf. 
xxxiii- 223 Nat to be inquyete of mannes lugemcnL 1805 
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INQUIRE. 


INQUIET. 


tr. A. La Fontaine's Hermann <$• Emilia II. 206 Lebrecht 
was inquiet, with his hand upon his forehead. 

Inguiet (inkwai’et), v. Now rare. Also 6 
inquyit, {err on. enquyet). [a. F. inquieter 
(1 2th c.)> ad. L. inquietare , f. inquietus : see 
prec.] irons . To destroy the quiet of; to disquiet. 

1 . To prevent (a person) from living in peace 
and quietness; to annoy, molest, harass. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxv. 83 Tho that 
wyllen be besy for to inquyeten and letten the peple by 
theyr malyce oute of reste and pees. i53° -1 Act 22 
Hen. VIII, c. 15 His saide subiectes.. shall (not] be sued, 
vexed, nor inquieted in theyr bodies goodes landes nor 
cattalles. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron.Scot. (S.T. S.) 
1 . 361 The king inquyrit quho it was that knokit so fast till 
inquyit him fre his rest. 1697 Sir B. Shower Let. to Con- 
vocation-Man 35 They were frequently and oftentimes 
arrested and inquieted in their Coming. 1812 Sir R. Wilson 
Priv. Diary I. 6, I passed the night pretty well, but a little 
inquieted by mosquitoes. 

•f 2 . To render uneasy; to disquiet; to disturb 
(in mind). Obs. or arch, 

1485 Surtees Misc. <i8SS) 47 M. John Harington hath 
been lately inquietid by untrue report maide of hyme. 1494 
Fabyan Citron . v. cxv. 88 The mystruste that he had m 
them many tymes inquyeted hym. 150S Fisher 7 Penit. 
Ps. vi. Wks. (E. E. T. S.) 12 Conscyence. .croketh the wyll 
and enquyeteth the soule. 1540^ Morysike . Vines' Introd. 
WyscL D b, What..foolysshenes is it, to inquiete thy mynde, 
whyles thou studiest to delyte it? x8i«> Mad. D'Arblay 
Let. i2 June in Diary (1846) VII. 189 This delay, .inquieted 
notre ami. 1828 Landdr I wag. Cotiv. Wks. 1846 l. 3^9/r 
To fill his bosom with every .. thorny plant that might 
pierce, blister, or inquiet it. 

t Inqui etance. Oh. rarc~~ *. [f. Inquiet v. 
+ -ance : cf. med.L. quietantiafj =next. 

1531 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 96 The.* 
Cotnissarie demaundyd-.diver.se questions. .to the great 
inquietance of the. . Mayer. 

Inquietation (inkwahet^'Jan). arch. [a. OF*. 
inquietation (1342 in Godef.), ad. med.L. inquie- 
tation-em , n. of action f. inquietdre to Inquiet.] 
The action of inquieting, disturbing, or molesting ; 
the fact or condition of being inquieted; <=next. 

1461 Rolls Parlt. V. 487/2 Extorcions, Robberies, Murdres 
been multiplied and contynued within this Reame, to the 
grete disturbaunce and inquietation of the same. 1S30-1 
Act 22 Hen. VIII , c. 12 Preamble, The inquyetacion and 
damage of the Kyngs people. 1647 '1 rape Comm. Matt. 
xiii. 23 Thine earnest pantings, inquietations, and desires of 
better cannot but commend thee much to God. 1684 tr. 
Bond's Merc. Comfit, xix. 727 The Disease to which a con- 
tinual inquietation is joined, is terminated within fourdayes. 
[1878 R. \V. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. 1. 1. 39 During the same 
period the complaints of the clergy concerning the inquieta- 
tion of the times never ceased.] 

Iiiqureting;, vbl. sb. [f. Inquiet v. + - wo <.] 
The action of disturbing or molesting ; the condi- 
tion of being disturbed or disquieted. 

1527 Warham Let. to IVclsey in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
I. App. xv. 33 It is a great trouble, vexation, and inquyetyng 
to be callyd afore your graces commissaries and mine. 1531 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford too Enquyetyng of 
the Students, and. .gTeatt hynderans. x66o R. Coke Posver 
*r Subj. 201 Without quarrel, inquieting, or vexation of our 
heirs. 

Inquretly, adv, rare. [f. Inquiet a. +-ly 2 . 
Cf. L. ittqttieie .] In an inquiet or uneasy manner. 

1893 Vizetelly Glances Back I. xvi. 313 The duchess, 
after glancing inquietly at me .. advanced a few paces. 

t Inquretness. Oh. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The condition of being inquiet ; inquietude. 

1502 Atkynson tr, De Imitatione lu. xxxiii. 223 OF inor- 
Uynat loue & vayne drede Cometh all inquietnes of herte 
and dystruccyon of soule. 1516 in Gross Gild Merch. II. 
381 To the grete trouble, inquietnes and empoueresshement 
of the same Towne. 1570 Buchanan Admonit . Wks. (1892) 
33 Devysing of generaTl inquietnes throw y J haill real me. 

Inquietude (inkwsretif/d). [a. F. inquiilude 
(14th c. in tiatz.-Darm.), or ad. late L. inquietude, 
n. of condition f, inquietus Inquiet «.] 
t The fact or condition of being inquieted or 
having one’s quiet disturbed ; disturbance. Oh. 

c *44 ° Capgrave Life St. Hath. 1. 355 Of many thinges 
was sche sor a-gast, But most of inquietude, a 1639 Wot- 
ton Life Dk. Buckhm. in Reltq. (1651) 104 Having had 
such experience of his fidelity., he. .found himself engaged 
in honour .. to support him . . from any further inquietude. 
2748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. 178 The Commodore.. giving strict 
orders that they [the female prisoners] should receive no 
kind of inquietude or molestation whatever. 1797 Mrs. Rad- 
cuffe Italian iiu 20 Guard her from inquietude as vigi- 
lantly as I have done. 

2 . Med, Restlessness (of the body), caused by pain, 
uneasiness, or debility. 

1 £97 A. M. tr. Guillemeaiis Fr. Chirurg. 52/1 Out of the 
which insueth Inquietude, Agues, Convulsions. Spasmus, 
1661 Lovell Hist. A nun. 4 Min. 334 Inquietude, which is 
a various turning of the_ body, and members, caused by 
matter molesting the sentient parts. i66z Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. III. tii. § 8 The inquietude, aches, and infirmities of 
old age. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 638 A general 
soreness over the body, yawning, inquietude, and most of 
the other concomitants of a febrile incursion. 187s H. C. 
Wood TAerap. (1879) 476 A narcotic, producing in animals 
at first inquietude, soon followed by paresis, 
f 3 . Restlessness (of a thing). Oh. rare. 

1790 Proc. African Assoc. 19, 1 was struck with .. the in- 
quietude of his eye. 

4 . Disturbance of mind ; uneasiness, disquietude. 
1658 Phillips. Inquietude, restlessnesse, want of repose, 
or quiet of minde. 1695 Ld. Preston Booth. Pref. n 


We are travelled with Uneasiness, and Inquietude amidst 
our largest^ Enjoyments. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 142 P 3 
The following Letter is what has given me no small In- 
quietude. 1794 Ld. Sheffield in Ld. Auckland's Corr. 
(1862) III. 1 68, Gibbon is belter, but I am by no means 
without inquietude on his account. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S. IV. xxxvii. 593 His forehead was sometimes marked 
with thought, but never with inquietude. 

b. pi. Disquieting thoughts ; anxieties. 

1652 Kirkman Clcrio 4 Lozia 122 Since I was first mo- 
lested by these inquietudes for your fair Mistress. 1783 
Cowper Lett. 29 Sept., Wks. (1876) 140 In the meantime 
your philosopher.. escapes a thousand inquietudes to which 
the indolent are subject. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iv. 
(1875) 176 The very passion of the sister’s longing sometimes 
inspired torturing inquietudes. 

flnquilinate, v. Obs . rare ~ °. [f. ppl. stem 

of late L. inquilindre to be a sojourner : see next.] 
‘To dwell in a strange place’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
Jncf oilin e (rnkwilsin), sb. (zr.) rare. [ad. L. 
inqxnlmus an indweller in a place not bis own, a 
sojourner, lodger, f. in- (In- 2 ) + colere to dwell. 
Cf. F. inquilin (Cotgr. 1611).] 

L f a. A sojourner, a lodger, an indweller. Oh. 

a 1641 Bp. Mount agu Acts $ Mott. (1642) 436 Clemens . . 
and Origen, being both natives or inquilines of Alexandria. 

2 . Zool. An animal which lives in the nest or 
abode of another ; a commensal or guest. 

3879 F. H. Butler in Encycl. Brit. X. 46/x Besides the 
larva of the gall-maker, or the householder, galls usually 
contain inquilines or lodgers, the larva: of what are termed 
guest-flies or cuckoo-flies. 1882 A thenxum x July 19/1 
Numerous inquilines of other ^ orders of insects (chiefly 
beetles) found in ants* nests, which the ants, .never molest, 
but even take great care of. 1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. II. 
510 There are several genera of gall-flies which, .are known 
as guest gall-flies or inquilines. 

3 . all rib. or as adj. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. To Rdr. 36 So sung the 
Inquilin-Muse of Bemerton, Mr. Norris. 

Hence Inqnili*notts a. Zool., living in the nest 
or abode of another. 

1879 F. H. Butler in Encycl. Brit. X. 46/1 Some saw- 
flies are inquilinous in the galls of gall-ants. 

t I’nquinate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. in- 
quindre to pollute, etc. Cf. obs. F. jnquiner (1519 
in Godef.).] I rafts. To pollute, defile, corrupt. 

1542 Becon Christm. Banquet in Early IVks. (1843) 69 We 
are. .inquinated, spotted, and defiled. # 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep.}\ 1. vii. 121 An old opinion it was of that Nation, 
that the Ibis feeding upon Serpents, that venemous food so 
inquinated their, .egges within their bodies, that they some- 
times came forth in Serpentine shapes. i66x Lovell Hist, 
Anita. <$• Min. 34*5 False visions are from the vice of the 
aqueous humour, inquinated by vapours or humours. 1682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. n. § 7 The soul may be foully 
inquinated at a very low rate, and a man may be cheaply 
vinous, to the perdition of himself. 

Hence + I*nquinated ppl. a., polluted, corrupt. 

i5gz Chettle Kind-harts Dr. (1841) 15 These impes of 
iniquitie.. draw whole heapes to hearken to their inquinated 
cries. 1649 J. H. Motion to Pari. Adv. Learn. 39 These 
inquinated prejudices of education. 1650 tr. Caussin's Aug. 
Peace 85 The inquinated times of the Hebrew Kings. 

Inquination (inkwini^Jan). Now rare . [ad. 
late L. inquindtion-cm (Vulgate), n. of action from 
inquindre to Inquinate. Cf. obs. F. inquination 
(Godef.).] The action of polluting, defiling, or 
corrupting ; polluted condition. Also (with an and 
pH), a defilement, a defiling agent, lit. andy^. 

X447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 257 For the kynde of 
lyht ys.. That .. It dyffoundyth the self wyth owte in. 
quynacyoun. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Cor. vii. x Let us 
cleanse our selves from al inquination of the flesh and spirit. 
1626 Bacon Sylya § 676-7 Their Causes, and Axiomes. .are 
meere Inquinalions of Experience, and Concoct it not. 1665 
Needham Medela Medic. 410 A venemous Miasma or In- 
quination affecting the^ bloud. 17x0 _T. Fuller Phamt. 
Extemp. 293 It . . obliterates putridinous Inquinations. 
1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Lect. xii. 220 [This] saves God 
from any derogation of direct intromission with the inquin- 
ation of sense. 

Inquirable, enquirable (in-, enkwaie-rab’l), 
a. Now rare . [f. Inquire v. + -able.] That may 
or should be inquired about or into ; that admits 
of or calls for inquiry; open to inquiry. (Chiefly 
in legal use.) Also with into. 

a. 1485 Act i Hen. VII, c.7 The same-. Disobeysance 
shall be Felony, enquirable and determinable as is aforesaid. 
*535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § t All maner .. tbinges en- 
quirable presentable or determinable before iusticers of 
peace. 1647 N„ Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. 1. (1739) 88 This 
made the crime enquirable at the common-Law. 1740 Col. 
Rec. Petinsylv. IV. 404 Any Thing of this kind .. is more 
properly enquirable by others than by us. 

0. a 1547 Petit, in Rye Cromer (1889) 53 All suche 
transpases & offences as be .. Inquyreable in Haven 
Courts. 1574 J- Jones Nat. Begin. Groiv. Things 42 So 
that it wer requisite at Assises, "Sessions, and Sinodes, it 
were inqueereable. 1651 R. Saunders Plenary Possess. 9 
The Third Question inquirable into is [etc.]. 1670 BushelCs 
Case in Phenix {1721) I. 423 An Article inquirable in every 
Oyer and Terminer. 1766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 
377 The consideration of the note was not inquirable. 

t lnquirau.ee, enquirauce. Obs. Forms : 

5 enquer-, enquiraunce, -ance, inquyrans, 0 
inquyr-, inquirauace, -ance. [In ME eitquer- 
ance (prob. OF. or AF.), f. enquerant , pr. pple. of 
enquerre to InquinE: see -ANCE.] Inquiry. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxx, Of which thynge.. 


I wyll my selfe maken enqucraunce. c 1449 Pccock Rdr. 
rr. viii. 188 Fro enquirancis whi Gcd chesith this place! 
ct 485 Digby My st. (1882) 1.376, I commaunde you all.! 
after this yong kyng to make good enquerauuce, 1525 
Tindall Acts x. 17 The men ..had made inquyrance for 
Simons housse. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 29 Man mought 
by art and inquiraunce after these attaine or come vnto 
knowledge herein. 

Inqui-rant, enqui-rant, a. nonce-ivd, [iricg. 
f. Inquihe, Enquire + -ant : cf. F. enquirant. See 
also Inquikent.] Inquiring. 

1822 Blackiv. Mag. XI. 163 This aspirant, Though ob- 
servant, enquirant .. betray’d the foot cloven. 

Inquire, enquire (in-, enkwaio-j),^. Forms: 
see A. below. [ME. enquer- e{n, a. OK. enqiter-n 
ienquer-ant), mod.F. enqudr-ir=Vr. euquerer, en- 
querre, It. f inquierere , f inchicrere , inchiedere 
late pop.L. type *itiquerere for inquierere (analytical 
for cl.L. inqutrere), f. in- (In- 2 ) + qu&rere to ask. 
In Eng. the stem-vowel was conformed to the cl.L. 
in 15th c. ; Sc. retained the Fr. form. The prefix 
began also lo be conformed to L. in 14— 15th c., 
but the half-lalinized enquire still subsists beside 
inquire : cf. endoss , endorse , indorse .] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 


a. 3 anquere, 3-6 enquere, 4 enquer. 

1x290 Beket 387 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 117 He let [>0™? 1* 
contreies an-quere [ Harl . enquere] Hov muche ech Man 
scholde paije. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7675 King William 
..Let enqueri [v.rr. enquery, enquere] streitliche (etc.J. 
C1340 Cursor M. 1x475 (Trin.) Goob he seide & faste en- 
quere how he is born & where. ^1380 Sir Feruvtb. 2919 
panne of hymen he gan enquer. 1477 Karl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 67 Enquere and seke to haue vertues. 1535 Cover- 
dale 1 Sam. xxiii. 23, I wyl enquere after him. 

] 3 . 5-7 inquere, Se. inqueir, 6 inqueere. 

14.. Sir Bettes (MS. M) J030 A palmers wede thou shake 
were, So may thou best after hym inquere. 1487 Barbour's 
Bntce iv. 221 Of thingis that he vald Inqueir. 1512 Act 
4 Hen. VIII, c. 20 Preamble, [They] caused a Crooner to 
sit and inquere on the vieu of the Bodies. _ 1563 WinJet 
Wks. (1890) II. 57 Perchanse sum man wil tnqueir. 1574 
Inqueere [see Inquirable 0]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 31, 
J chiefly doe inquere [rimes benre, neare, \veare] ; 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. i. 131 Whatever Sceptick could inquere 
for, For every why he had a wherefore. 

7. 5-6 enquyre, enquier, 5- enquire. 

14.. Chaucer's L. G. IV. 1152 Dido (MS. Gg. 4. 2?), 0f 
the dedes hath she more enquyrid [4 MSS. enquered, rtittc 
lered]. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxxxviii. [clxxxiv.] 
575 Than he was enquyred where he had the wyne. 1596 
Skaks. Merch. V. s. i. 183 Goe ' presently enquire. 15 99 
— Much Ado 1. L x8i Would you buie her, that you enquier 
after her? 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 571 He stayd not to 
enquire. 176s H. Walpole Otranto* ui. 47 Enquire who 
is without. 1856 (title) Enquire within upon Everything. . 

5 . 5-6 inquyre, 5- inquire. 
c 1440 Inquired [see B. 3 b]. 1483 Caxton G. de let Tour 
F v b, Dylygently inquyred and knowen. 1483 Cath._ Angl. 
196/2 To Inquire. 1567 Glide 4 Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 100 
Thair counsell is to seirche and to Inquyre. 1605 Bacon’ 
Adv. Learn. 11. i. §5 He inquireth the nature of a common- 
wealth. i6tx Bible Ps. xxvii. 4 To inquire m his temple- 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 164 r 2 To inquire if they naa 
heard any thing. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. iv, Who scarcely 
darest to inquire. 

B. Signification. 

+ 1 . traits . To search into, seek information or 
knowledge concerning, investigate, examine. Obs. 

c X300 Beket 1356 That with ous sende, A legat Knge- 
londe '. to enquere therof than ende. 1388 WrcUF Joox.v 
That thou enquere my wickidnesse and enserche my synne. 
x6iz Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 8 The use or a 
Probe, .sometimes to enquire the depth of a wound. *040 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ir. iii. 67 The writings of some, 
and Maps of others, are to be enquired. 1787 . e J ltro f* 
Attachm. IV. 168 Its propriety [was] enquired with a ae- 
gree of scrupulosity that would have done honour to m 
most rigid of the Fathers. 

+ b. To search (a place). Oh. rare. . 
c 1605 Rowley Birth Merl. 11. i. 292 Do but inquire this 
forest, I’ll go with you. 1615 Chapman Odyss. iv. 520 *»n 
can the deeps of all the seas enquire. 

2 . To seek knowledge of (a thing) by 
a. question ; to ask about ; to request to be told ; 
to ask (something) of, Sc. at (a person). 

a. with simple object. Now less usual. 

c X305 Pilate 52 in E. E. P. (1862) its He wiste wet 
gyle And fe maner enquerede of b e lond. X3B3 » 

Matt. ii. 16 Aftir the tyme that he had enqueria o 
astromyens. c 1450 Merlin 44 They enquered ll “ tn S 
Merlin, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huott xxiv. 446 Euer enq > 
ynge newes for that he sought for. 1548 Hall eft :» 
Hen. V, 76 b, Of whom the duke inquired the nuinbre oi tns 
enemies. 1607 Shaks. Cor. hi. i. 54 You must enqmre J 
way. 1633 Bp. H all Hard Texts 501 To inquire m> tnier 
pretation of this dreame. 1749 Fielding Tom pone * 
vii, To inquire the character of a servant. 

Cot teds Saturday Night vii, The wily mother. AJ* n«r 

struck, anxious care, inquires his name. 1805 t 
Banks of Douro II. iro Captain O’Dell enquired Air. 
ior’s residence in town. x8xe Byron II ks . ‘*83- 2) • - 

Before recurring to myown business I could not H F 
quiring that of Sheridan. .. - 

b. with interrogative clause as object (tn ina 

or, less frequently, direct oration) : To ask, ma 
the inquiry. , h 

c 1290 [see A. a]. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) P® ; 
ie of is men al, wat^hii ^awc inhere ? c 1380^ 

~ M 


enquerede c 


>e king 
Vyclif 


ScTn'Ji. liLiii Wo'lde God >at a]U..trewe m «> 
enquere where it were betre for to fynde goode F j 
fre almes of peple. c 1440 ifentydonno Men. . Q 



INQUIRE. 

of men of other contre, Of Calabre lond who was kynge. 
1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 2 It is to be inquered how many 
feldes are of the demeyns. 1530 Palsgr. 360 We enquyre or 
demaun.de if we haue any parte or porcyon therof. 1622 
Bible Matt. ii. 7 Herod, .enquired of them diligently what 
time the Starre appeared. 1683 Ray Cory. (1848) 132 Visit 
him, and inquire of him whether he designs to engrave and 
publish anyjof those icons. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 
(1762) p, viii, They began to enquire how they might 
account for these Things. Ibid. p. xiv, Is it enquired ; But 
are there not Books enough already? 1824 Galt Rolhclatt 
III. vii. viii. 76, I will inquire at the servants.. if he has 
gone out. 1833 Ht. Martincau Berkeley the Banker I. 
iv. 93 ' May one ask about the forgers?' inquired Fanny. 

t c. To ask (a question). Obs. (In first quot. 
with dative of person, or double object.) 

a 1400-50 Alexander mo Enquire me no^t hat question, 
for I queth he it neuer. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 153!) 
18 Which forbyddeth ony person to enquyre ony suche 
que^tyon. 

•J 3 . To seek information from (a person) by 
putting a question ; to address a question to, to 
question, interrogate ; to ask (some one). Oh. 

a. with personal object only, or const, of or for. 

c 143a Freemasonry 441 They schul enquire every monn . . 

?ef any mon mowe be y-fownde gulty. 1461 Paston Lett. 
No. 409 II. 38, I enqueryd hym of the gydyng of my 
maystyr yore sone. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg., Man. exam . Lazares Q iij, Than enquyre hym 
of his dreames. 1671 Milton P. A\ i. 458 Thou no more 
withpoinp and sacrifice Shalt he inquired at Delphos or else- 
where. 1682 Dryden Medal 164 [The Bible] was fram'd at 
first our Oracle t’ enquire. 

b. with subordinate interrogative clause. 

C 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 264 ]>ou schalt ben in- 
quired whej>er bon dedyst hem for god or for JJe world. 2549 
Compl. Scot. To Rdr. 13 He inquirit annibal, quhat luge, 
meat he hed of his philosophour phormion. a 1639 Spot- 
tiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 277 Mr. Patrick being 
enquired.. whether he would submit himself to trial. 

4 . intr. To make search or investigation ; to 
search, seek; to make inquisition. Const, into, 
\of,\ after. 

C1330 R. BrUnnk Citron. (1810) 247 pe kyng was [to] en- 
quere of her wikked dedes. c 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ Law's 
T. 531 This gentil kyng. .thought he wold enquere Depper 
in this cas. — Wife's Prol. 316 What nedeth thee of me 
to enquere or spyen? a 1500 Sir Beues (Pynson) 3424 In 
eche londe do thou enquere After syr Beuys of Hampto^vne. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. Iptrod. 4 Of faery lond yet if he 
more inquyre , . He may it fynd. 1648 D. Jenkins Wks. 
(Table), Briberies, Extortions, Monopolies, ought to bee en- 
quired after by the House of Commons. 1711 Addison Sfect. 
No. 63 .*6, I inquired into what they were doing, ax 714 
Sharp Senn. II. ii. (R.), And here two things are to be en- 
quired into. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Evtp. viii. (1875) 135 
He began by inquiring into the character and manners of 
the Pope. 

5 . intr. To seek information by questioning ; to 
put a question or questions ; to ask. (In biblical 
use often = to consult an oracle, etc.) Const, of, 
also (now Sc.) at (the source of information); 
about, after , f of (the subject of inquiry). To in - 
quire after (a person), to make inquiries about his 
welfare, etc., to ask how he is. 

c 1373 Cato Major n. vi. in Anglia VII, Enquere not of 
primtes Of God, ne eke of heuene. c 1460 Play Sacram. 
628 Fast to hym I wold inquere. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt. 
ii. 8 Goe and inquire diligently of the childe. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 166, I promist to enquire carefully About 
a schoolemaster. 1600 — A. V. L. ill, iv. 50 You haue oft 
enquired After the Shepheard that complain’d of lone, 
xfiii Bible Gen. xxiv. 57 Wee will caU the Damsell, and 
enquire at her mouth. — 1 Sant, xxiii. 2 Dauid enquiied 
of the Lord. — 1 Citron, xiii. 3 Let us bring againe the 
Arke of our God to us : for wee enquired not at it in the 
dayes of Saul. 1613 T. Lorkin Let. 8 July in Crt. <5- Times 
Jos. J (1848; 1. 255 Sir Thomas Somerset inquires very kindly 
after you. a 1745 Swift (J„), To those who inquired about 
me, my lover would answer that [etc.]. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones xii. v, We may expect to meet with somebody to 
inquire of. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 45 ? 8 When 
parents make articles for their children without enquiring 
after their consent. 1827 Keble Chr. Y. 17 Sund. Trin. x, 
Dare not to enquire Of Him whose name is Jealous. 1846 
Trench Mirac. xv. (1862) 256 After this greater offender 
they inquire now. 

b. To make request {for a thing) ; to ask to see 
a person. Const, for {after, obs. or arch.). 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxix. 31, I haif inquyrit in mony 
a place, For help and confort in this cace. 1603 Shaks. 
Meat, for M. iv. i. 17 Duke. Hath any body enquir'd for 
mee here to day? ., Mar. You haue not bin enquir’d after. 
2612 Bible Acts ix. 11 Inquire in the house of ludas, for 
one called Saul of Tarsus. 

6 . trans. To seek, search for, try to find. esp. 
with out (rarely forth) : To seek till one finds ; to 
seek out, search out, find out by seeking (often 
including the notion of asking: cf. 3). _ Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 176 AI that I may enquire and seche 
Of such deceipte, I telle it al. 1450-80 tr. Secrcta Secret. 
(E. E.T.S.) 36 Enquere the on that wolle trewly here thi 
lettris- 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 3 b, Enquyre & 
seke our lorde, be fixed in hym. 159 1 Shaks. Two Gent. 
n. iv. x86 Goe on before : I shall enquire you forth. 1596 
— Merck . V. tv. u. x Enquire the Iewes house out. X597 
1 st Pt. Return fr. Parnass. iv. i. 1247 ^ow good Sexton, 
I am tirde .. with enquiringe you. *675 Marvell Corr. 
cclvx. Wks. 1872-5 II. 482 To inquire out the Printer and 
Author. 1723 Pope Odyss. vu. 37 Well known to me the 

? alace you enquire. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 98 T 17 
le.. would enquire out a trade for his eldest son. 1790 
Norman <$• Bertha II. 165 An unhappy chance conducted 
Bertha to my house . . to enquire out your residence. 
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+ 7. trans. (or ah soli) To ask for, demand; to 
require. Obs. rare. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge \. 2138 Lamentynge nyght 
and day his departure As nature enquyred. 1547-64 Bauld- 
win Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) iv. v, One friend ought not to 
enquire any vniust thing of another. 1656 H. Phillips 
Purck. Pait . (1676) 85 Any number of pounds inquired. 

*1 8 . {err on I) To call, name. Obs. 

i59<? Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 12 The which he cald Canutium, 
for his byre; Now Cantium, which Kent we comenly in- 
quyre. 

+ Inqui're, enqurre, sb. Obs . Also 6 in- 
quere, inquyre. [f. prec. vb.] The action, or 
an act, of inquiring ; inquiry. 

c 1450 Merlin 3 They wende that oure lorde sholde haue 
no knowynge of their ordenaunce and enquire. 1525 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. II. clxiii. [clix.J 451 That Betysach was in 
prison, ^ and that inquyre was made of his dedes. a 1547 
Petit, in Rye Cromer {1889) 53 Those trespases and offences 
that the KyngsBighnes hath ahveys hadd the Inquere and 
punyssement of. 1600 Look About Yon xxix. in Hazl. 
Dodslcy VII. 480 Make thy inquire, where mad Gloster 
lives. 1638 Wilkins New World 1. (1684) 142 Whether they 
are there in a Blessed Estate, or else what means there may 
be for their Salvation? with many other such Uncertain 
Enquires. 

Inquired, enquired (in-, enku-aioud),///. a. 
rare. [f. Inquire v. + -ei>J.] Sought, investi- 
gated, asked, required, etc. : see the verb. 

1598 Florio, Inquisito , examined, enquired. 1684 R. Wal- 
ler Nat. ExPer. 117 If Experience does not reach the very 
bottom of the enquired Truth, yet it goes hard if it strikes 
not out some Light. 

II Inquirendo (inkvvaire'ndo). Law. [L. in- 
quiretido, ‘ by inquiring abl. gerund of inqttirere 
to INQDIBE.] (See quots.) 

1607 Cowell Jitterjr lnquirendo l is an authorise giuen 
to a person or persons, to inquire into some thing for the 
kings aduantage. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Inquirendo , 
an authority given to some official person to institute an 
enquiry concerning the Crown's interests. 

f Xnqurrent, a. Oh. rare ~ l . [ad. L. in qui- 
re nt-em, pr. pple. of inqttirere to Inquire. Cf. In- 
QUIRANT.] Inquiring. 

# a 1763 Shenstone Economy 11. 149 Ev’n Delia s eye As 
in a garden, roves, of hues alone Inqutrent, curious. 

Inquirer, enquirer (in-, enkwaio-rai). [f. 
Inquire v. + -eu 1 .J One who inquires ; a seeker, 
investigator ; a questioner, interrogator. 

1570-74 Bp. Cox Injunct For the Churchwardens and 
Inquirers, 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 1. vii. § 6 The most 
curious man that lived, and the most universal inquirer. 
2699 Hickls in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 283 , 1 pray you., 
to let inquirers know that my Book is advanced to the Iv. 
sheet, a 1779 Warburton L>iv. Legat. ix. Introd., Wks. 
i8xr VI. 217 Prejudices mislead the Enquirer no less than 
his passions. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. Hi. 62 These. . 
virtues . . ever and anon present themselves to the enquirer. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe x. (1894) 226 There is one 
great puzzle in store for the critical inquirer. Mod. Nume- 
rous inquirers have called during the day. 

b. Const, after, into , \qf, etc. 

i6xx Florio, Inuenitorc ,. .a searcher or inquirer out of any 
thing. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 93 Curious .. enquirers 
after the workes of those that were before them. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vt. i. 278 Eager enquirers in what day of 
the month the world began. 1648 W. Mountague Devout 
Ess. 1. viii. § 1. 79 He answereth all sincere inquirers of 
tnith. 1784 Cowpf.R Tiroc. 192 Such rhapsodies our shrewd 
discerning youth Learn from, expert inquirers after truth. 
1834 J. Angell James (title) The Anxious Inquirer after 
Salvation directed and encouraged. 1880 Grant White 
Every-Day Eng. 76 The inquirers as to the true pronun- 
ciation of English are a great multitude. 

Inqui*ress, enqurress. rare. [Short for *iu- 
qitireress, f, prec. + -ess.] A female inquirer. 

1810 Splendid Follies 1 . 179 * She’s an heiress, my dear ^ 
lady.’ ‘Indeed !' replied the enquiress. 

Inquiring, enquiring (in-, enkwsio-riij), 
vbl. sb. [f. Inquire v. + -ing l.] The action of 
the verb Inquire ; inquiry. 

c 2386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 790 By witt and subtil 
enqueryng [rime spryngj. 2530 Palsgr. 234/2 Inquyring, 
enquisition. 2346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 74 But this is a 
question of olde enqueryng (rime hearyng]. x6ix Florio, 
Inuenimento,. .an inquiring out. 

Inquiring, enquiring, ///■ a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING 2 .] That inquires; disposed to inquiie, 
given to inquiry, inquisitive. 

1598 Florio, Inquisitiuo, enquiring, searching, seeking, 
inquisUlue, busie. 2702 Rowe Tamerl. 1. i. 89 Tamerlane 
Comes like the Proxy of enquiring Heav’n To Judge and 
to Redress. 2742 Richardson Pamela III. 55 Jackey., 
now conies in with an inquiring Face. 2850 L. Hunt Auto - 
biog. II. xv. i8t Conscientious though not very inquiring 
Clergymen. 2893 Daily Ncsvs 22 Jan. a/5 But this world 
is an inquiring world. This age is an inquiring age. 

Hence laqui-ringly, cnqni'ringly adv., in an 
inquiring manner; with a disposition to, or indi- 
cation of, inquiry. 

1644 Digry Mans Soul (1645) SH^DoubtfuII propositions, 
which the understanding.. maketh inquiringly to informe it 
self of the truth of them. 2822 New Monthly Mag. II 1 . 615 
Curiosity has been - • so naturally and so inquiringly awake. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede lii, Dinah looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

f Inqui'rist. Obs. rare. [f. Inquire v. + 
-1ST.] An inquirer, questioner. 

2748 Richardson- Clarissa. (1811) IV. xlviil. 321 The in- 
quirist keeping himself on the reserve as to his employers. 
1750 — Corr. (1804} IV. 123 So kind an enquirist. 


INQUIRY. 

f Inqurrcms, a. Obs. rare~K [f. Inquire f 
- ous.] Inquisitive. 

. x ^3 2 LtTHGOW Trav. vm. 373 These Savages .. were still 
mquirous, what I was, and whether I went. 

Inquiry, enquiry (in-, c-nkwnio-ri). Forms : 
a. 5 enquery, 6-7 enquirie, 6- enquirj-. 0 . 6 
inquery, -rie, inquyrie, 6-7 inquirie, 7 in- 
quiary, G- inquiry. [In 15th c. enquery, f. en- 
quere, Inquire v. + -T : subseq. altered to enquiry, 
inquiry, after the vb.] The action, or an act or 
course, of inquiring. 

1 . The action of seeking, esp. (now always) for 
truth, knowledge, or information concerning some- 
thing; search, research, investigation, examination. 

cx 440 York My si. xxxii. no It langis to youre lord- 
schippe.. As souereyne youre selfie to sitte of enquery. 3581 
Lambarde Etren . iv. i. (1602) 363 And this description ex- 
cludeth all meetings, that are onely for Enquirie: in so 
much as to enquire, and not to heare and determine, is but 
a half doing. _ 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. m. i. § 14, 
I clearly perceive upon exact enquiry, that to be an animal 
doth belong to /he nature of man. 2729 Young Revenge v. 
ii, Enquiry -will discover all. 2782 Burney Hist. Mur. 
(1789) II. i. 29 Its Notation seems a subject of enquiry, not 
unworthy the curiosity of musical readers. 

P. 1556 A urclio <5- /sab. (160S) B vj, The Kyng . , ordeyned, 
that the processe with diligent inquirie shuld be fornished. 
a 2682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (2684) 98 Without all doubt and 
reason for farther inquiry. 2743 J. Morris Senn. ill 69 To 
reject the Christian religion without inquiry. 2874 Green 
Short Hist. ix. § x. 597 Fields of inquiry which bad till then 
been unknown. 

b. (with pll) A course of inquiry, an investiga- 
tion. 

a. 2548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 169 b, To call the cm- 
panelles, for ihenquiry, as the use and order is. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. 27 Many simples unktiowne 
to his enquiries. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 6^4 We gener- 
ally spend the Evening, .in Enquiries into Antiquity. 2873 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 424 To make a satisfactory enquiry 
into what has been said. 

p. x$rz Act js,Hen. VIII , c. 20 Preamble, Thelre adherentes 
. .caused a Crouner to sit and inquere. .and for the inquery 
therof . . caused to be . . impanelled such parciall and myS* 
governed persons. 2548 Hall Citron., Hett. VII 48 He 
shortly caused inquyries to be made of diverse offences. 
2676 Ray Corr. (1848) 226 If you still prosecute the same 
studies and inquiries. 2798 Wellington Let. to Tippoo 
Suit auit in Gurw. Desp. (1837) I. 5 You will afford every 
facility to the conduct of the necessary Inquiries. 1868 
Lockyer Elcm. Asiroit. iv. (1870) 247 We are now in a 
position to proceed with our inquiry. 

2 . The action of asking or questioning; inter- 
rogation. (In commercial use = Dejiand sb J 4.) 

2365 Golding Cassary. 116b, We coulde learne nothinge 
therof by enquiry. 2372 R. H. tr, Lauaterus' Ghostes (1596) 
336 That Magike and enquirie of things at the dead, did 
much displease God. x6rx Bible Prov. xx. 25 It is a snare 
to the man .. after vowes to make inquirie. 2709 Steele 
Taller No. 220 T 4 Upon Enquiry, I was informed that her 
Name was Jealousy. 2880 Daily News 26 Feb. 3/2 The 
Stock Exchange settlement begun to-day is the chief cause 
of the increased inquiry. 

b. A question ; an interrogation, a query. 

1548 Hall Chrott., Hen VIII 54 Of his avvne frewyll and 
mynde, without any question or enquiry to him made. 1659 
D. Pell Improv. Sea ped. d b, When they were ready to 
depart, a mutual inquiry was made how that they might 
meet again. 17x5-20 Pon: Iliad v. 632 Inquiries none they 
made: the dreadful da}' No pause of words admits. 2814 
W. Brown Hist. Prop. Chr. Heathen 11. 30 They made 
enquiries at him concerning the character of the inhabitants. 
2873 Scrivener Led .. Text N. T. 9 Our reply to this 
reasonable enquiry is simple, and wholly satisfactory. 

3 . Court of Inqitiry, a court legally constituted 
to inquire into and investigate any charge against 
an officer or soldier of the arm}', or any transaction 
in which the conduct of persons may be found to 
call for proceedings before a court-martial. Jury 
of Inquiry, + (a) a Grand Jury (also f jury of in- 
quest : cf. Inquest sb. 1, quot. 1655) °h. m , \b) a 
jury summoned to investigate the subject of a writ 
of inquiry. IVrit of Inquiry , a writ directing an 
inquiry or inquest; spec, that described in quot. 
1809. 

2588 Fraunce Lawicrs Log. 1. xix. 67 b, Each Jury of 
enquiry ought to conteine twelve in number at the least, 
and if there bee 18 or more, it shal not bee amisse. Yet the 
common order with us is to have them of an odde number, 
as 17, 19, or 2i, to the ende . . that if they should dissent in 
opinion .. there should bee alwayes one to . . cast the pal- 
lance. 2800 Addison Amcr. Law Rep. 2t Brack enridge 
asked the direction of the Court to exhibit a judgment for 
a penalty in evidence to a jury of enquiry. 2808 Welling- 
ton Let. to Pulteny Malcolm 12 Nov. in Gurw. Desp. (2837) 

IV. 164 To be examined before the Court of Inquiry. 28 op 
Tomlins Law Did., IVrit of Inquiry of Damages, a judi- 
cial Writ that issues out to the Sneriff upon a judgment by 
default, in action, of the case, covenant, trespass, troser 
&c. commanding him to summon a jury' to inquire what 
damages the plaintiffhath sustained ocean one prxminorum. 
2875 Judicature Act Ord. xii*. I 6 Where the defendant 
fails to appear . . interlocutory judgment may be entered, 
and a writ of inquiry shall issue to assess the value of the 
goods and the damages. 3883 Wharton, s Law Bex. (eo. 7), 
Inquiry, Court of, frequently appointed by, the Army au- 
thorities to ascertain the propriety of resorting to ulterior 
proceedings against a person charged before »t. lne evi- 
dence is unsworn. , . 

4 . atlrih. and Comb., as inquiry -cfjicc, etc. 

188S A. T. Pierson Evang. J York x. 95 Inquiry-rooms will 
be put where no one can go out without pacing their open 
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INQUISITOR. 


INQUISIBLE. 

doors. 1894 Daily Nnvs 13 Apr. 7/3 Detectives Croxton 
and Gentle said that no doubt since 1889 he had been living 
on inquiry fees. 1897 ll'estim Gao, 10 Apr. 7/2 Referring 
to obstinate South Africa inquiry witnesses. 

t Inqui'sible, a. Obs. ran. [irreg. f. inquis- 
ite, inquis-ition + -1BLE.] Capable of being, or 
liable to be, inquired into ; subject to inquisition. 

<11676 Hale Hut. Placit. Cor. (1736) I. xxxi. 414 If .the 
body cannot be seen, then it is inquisible before the justices 
of oyer and terminer. 

t Inquisite, v. Obs. [f. L. inqmsit -, ppl. 
stem ot inquirere to Inquire: perh. back-forma- 
tion from inquisition. (It corresponds in form to 
a L. frequentative of iitquirilre ; and also partly 
to F. enqui’ter , OF. enquesfcr, mt&Xifinquestarc to 
make inquest.)] 

1 . trails. To inquire into, investigate, examine. 
Also absol. To make inquiry. 

1674 {title) Defensio Legis : Or, the Whole State of Eng- 
land Inquisited and Defended for General Satisfaction. 
a 1734 North Lives (1826) III. 195 What lather encouraged 
them to inquisite the actions of their adversaries, Life 
Ld. Guildford { 180S) II. 40 (D.) He inquisited with justice 
and decorum. 

2 . To proceed against (a person) by inquisition 
or by the method of the Inquisition. 

1639 Gentilts tr. Servifa’s Inputs, in Hist. Counc. Trent 
(1676) 834 That those which are Inquisited or Cited for 
Heresie, flying within the State, shall be.condemned for four 
years to Prisons separate from other Prisons. 1651 tr. Life 
Father Sarpi{x 6 -jf>) 22 This is all the remedy that, can be 
had, that such as are so narrowly inquisited may in their 
recourse to Rome with their Commissions find Justice. 
<11734 North Exam. m. vifi, § 50 (1740) 621 It is a trans- 
cendent Justification to be thus inquisited and in every Re- 
spect, acquitted. 1736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 223 He is 
farther asked, whether he hath ever been inquisited. 

+ Inquisite, a. Obs. rare. [In form ad. L. 
inquisit -us, pa. pple. of inquirers to Inquire : cf. 
Exquisite ; but with active sense.] Inquisitive. 

3808 Helen St. Victor Ruins of RigondaW. 8 \ [He bent 
his eyes] in the most firm and inquisite search on his coun- 
tenance. z 8 zx ‘P. Beauchamp’ (G. Grote) Analysis 123 
When mankind advance a little in knowledge, and become 
inquisite. [In ed. of 1875 altered to inquisitive.] 
Inquisition (inkwizi-Jbn), sb. Forms: 4-7 
inquisicion, etc. (with usual interchange in 4-6 
of i and y, s and c (sc, ss ), - on (-one) and -ottn), 6 
enquisicion, 6- inquisition, [a. OF. inquisi- 
tion, -icion (12th c.in Hatz.-Darm.), ad.L. inquisi- 
tion-em searching into, examination, legal examina- 
tion, n. of action from inquirers to Inquire. Cf. 
It. inquisizione , Sp. inquisicion .] 

X. The action or process of inquiring or searching 
into matters, esp. for the purpose of finding out the 
truth or the facts concerning something ; search, in- 
quiry, investigation, examination, research ; + scru- 
tiny, inspection (obs.). 

138* Wyclif Acts xii. 19 Inquicisioun {gloss or sekyng] 
maad of keperis, he comaundide hem for to be broust. 
c 3430 tr. De Iviitationc 1. iii. 5 Meke knowynge of piselt is 
more acceptable to god ban depe inquisicion of kunnyng. 
c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 82 Stody with ineke inquy- 
sissyon . . How I xal have knowynge of Godys wylle. . 1335 
Coverdale Ecclus. xL 7 Whan thou hast made enquisicion, 
then refourme righteously. 1570-6 Lambardc Peramb. 
Kent (1826) 71 That the reader may be the more justly 
occasioned to make inquisition of the truth. 1634 Rai.eigh 
Hist. World ill. .(1.634) 6 Wherein if he have erred, then is 
all.further inquisition frivolous. 1736 Burke Subl. B. iv. 
xxi, The parts . . are yet so minute, as to conceal the figure 
of their component parts from the nicest inquisition of the 
microscope. .3805 Wordsw. Prelude vm. 536 A simple look 
Of child-like inquisition now and then Cast upwards on thy 
countenance. 3897 F. Hall in Nation (.N.Y.) LXIY. 163/2 
Nor has it escaped the inquisition of the curious. 

b. with pi. An act of inquiring, or process of in- 
quiry ; a search, an investigation. 

*•3440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxxviiu 154 (Add. MS.) Anon was 
made an Inquysicion, who sawe the Erie tume the playse 
in the disshe. 1627-77 Ff.ltjiam Resolves 11. xxxl 223, 
I will not care for a friend full of Inquisitions, a 3677 Hale 
Contempt, n. 390 Make as speedy an Inquisition as thou 
canst, into thy own state. 1735 Berkeley Def. Free-thlnk. 
Mat/tem. § 11, I heartily abhor an inquisition in faith. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 295 By a searching inquisition every 
free-born citizen . . bad been swept into the ranks. 

2 . A judicial or official investigation or inquiry, 
an inquest; also the document recording such in- 
quiry and its result. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 295 Kyng Edward made 
hard inquisicioun a^enst evel doers, and a5enst hem hat tres- 
pased ajenst pe crowne, hat manere inquisicioun hi;te trail- 
bastoup. 14*4 Paston Lett. No. 4 I. 33 The seyd Walter 
and Richard were founden gilty of the seyd trespas by an 
iniquisicion ther of takyn.. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 385 
By the serche of the BaylHes or by Inquisicion of .xij. men. 
1548 Hall Citron., Hen. Fill 55 The inquisicion intendid 
and taken at the cytie of London.. afore Thomas Bamewell 
crouner. 3574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 52 b, A man before 
suche age shall not bee swome in no jurye nor no inquisition. 
3672 Petty Pol. Anat. 342, Ann. >653, and 1654, there were 
inquisitions taken of the values which all and every parcel 
of land in Ireland yielded ann. 1641. 3707 Chamberla.yne 
St. Gt. Brit. in.'Xi. 375 f Records in Tower) Inquisitions 
post mortem, of infinite advantage upon Trials of Interest 
or Descent. 271* Loud. Gaz. No. 5074/2 An Inquisition 
taken . . upon View of the dead Body 0/ James Duke of 
Hamilton. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 1 1 . xvti.255 These, not 
being forfeited, till the matter on which they arise is found 
by the inquisition of a jury, and so made a matter of record. 
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1839 Stokf.house Axholmc 63 The inhabitants of the Isle 
or Borderers as they are termed in the Inquisition 0/1607. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 405/2 Where the king is entitled, 
upon the occurrence of certain events, to take possession of 
real or personal property previously belonging to a subject, 
the facts upon which the king’s title accrues must be first 
ascertained by an inquisition or inquest of office.- 1863 H. 
Cox Inst it. 11. x. 546 A defendant may be prosecuted for 
murder or manslaughter upon an inquisition, which is the 
record of the finding of a jury sworn to inquire concerning 
the death of a person super visum corporis. 1896 Law 
Times C. 358/1 K. became a lunatic, and was so found by 
inquisition. 

3 . A. C. C/i. (With capital I.) An ecclesiastical 
tribunal (officially styled the Holy Office) for the 
suppression of heresy and punishment of heretics, . 
organized in the 13th century under Innocent III, 
under a central governing body at Rome called the 
Congregation of the Holy Office. 

The Inquisitioh existed in Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. 
The Spanish Inquisition, reorganized 3478-83, became 
notorious in the 16th century for its severities. The Inqui- 
sition was abolished in France in 1772, and in Spain finally 
in 1834. The Congregation of the Holy Office still exists, 
but is chiefly concerned with heretical literature. 

3502 Ord. Crystal Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. viii. 189 That 
letteth malycyously the oflyce of the sayd inquysycyon. 
3568 V. Skinnf.r tr. Mont anus {title) A. Discovery and 
Playne Declaration of Sundry Subtill Practices of the Holy 
Inquisition of Spayne. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xliv. 
(16121 211 For not they onely die, but die in lingring Tor- 
ments, who Fault to their Inquisition or their falscd Rytes 
must doe. 1664 H. Moke Myst. Ittiq. A, 39 Many.. were 
most barbarously abused in the close Prisons of the Inqui- 
sition. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2724/1 On the 20th Instant., 
by Order of the Tribunal of the Inquisition at Toledo 
.. Eight Jews were burnt alive. 1756. Nugent Gr. Tour, 
Italy III. 289 [At Rome] they have an inquisition, but it is 
neither so severe as those of Portugal and Spain, nor does 
it exercise its jurisdiction over foreigners. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II, 11. ix. (1857) 310 The Spanish Inquisition, with its 
train of horrors, seemed to be already in the midst of them. 

transf. 3771 Smollett Humph. Cl. Let. Sir W. Phillips, 
10 June, Declaring that.it could not be very agreeable to 
live in a familj’ where an inquisition was established.. a 1897 
H. Drummond Ideal Life 86 Without that, life is worse 
than an enigma : it is an inquisition. 

4 . altrib. and Comb. 

1612-35 Bp. Hall Contempt., N. T. 1. vi, Egypt is become 
the sanctuary, Judea the inquisition-house of the Sonne of 
God. 1644 Evelyn Diary 12 Dec., [In Rome] next to this 
[Hospital] is the Inquisition house and prison, the inside 
thereof, I thanke Goa, I was not curious to see. 1766 W. 
Gordon Gen. Count ing-lw. 281 To the inquisition-vessel, 22 
rials. 1878 Tennyson Rez>enge ii, I should count myself 
the coward if I left them .. To these Inquisition dogs and 
the devildoms of Spain. 3891 Pall Mall G. x July 2/2 
There is a reign of more than Inquisition-terror at Santiago. 

Inquisi-tion, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. To 
make inquisition or investigation, b. traits. To 
proceed against by the Inquisition. 

1644 Milton A reop f Arb.) 61 If it come to inquisilioning 
again, and licencing.. it cannot be guest what is intended 
by som but a second tyranny over learning. 1646 J. Hall 
Poems 2 Or if you into some blind Convent fly Y’ are in- 
quisition’d straight for heresie. 1895 Academy 29 June 
537/3 They bore their testimony, .in very aggressive fashion, 
and so were cruelly inquisitioned and done to death. 
Inquisitional (inkwizi’Jhnal), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -al. Cf. med.L. inquisitioiidlis (1376 in Hu 
Cange).] Of or pertaining to the Inquisition ; of 
or pertaining to inquisition or inquiry, esp. such 
as 13 harsh, strict, or prying ; inquisitorial. 

1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 54 Look, .whether those places 
be one scruple the better, the honester, the wiser, the chaster, 
since all the inquisitional! rigor that hath bin executed 
upon books. 1738 Waiujurton Div. Legal. I. Ded. 9 To 
shew them what dismal Effects that inquisitional Spirit., 
would have on Literature in general. 1839 J. - Roceks 
Antipopopr. 11. II. ii. 110 The Bishop of Leon was an agent 
in England for the cruel and inquisitional Don Carlos. 1864 
Sir M. Stephenson in Athenxum 3 Sept. 297/2 From its., 
vexatiousjnquisitional character, and uncertainty. 

Inquisi'tionary, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -art.] 
= prec. 1846 in Worcester. 

Inquisrtiouist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] An 
officer of the Inquisition, or one who follows the 
methods of the Inquisition ; an inquisitor. 

1882 St. fames’s Gaz. 25 Mar., The Inquisitionists usually 
did their best to convert a inan before they burnt him. 3899 
Westm. Gaz. 1 June 2/1 We are familiar with them in 
religion as persecutors and inquisitionists. 

Inquisitive (inkwrzitiv), a. (sb.) Forms: 
4-6 inquisitif, etc. (with usual interchange of i 
and fif fe, ff, and ve), 5 enquesitif, inquizitif, 
6- inquisitive, [a. OF. inquisitif, -ive (Godef.), 
ad. late L. inquisTlivus (Boethius), f. L. inqmsit-, 
ppl. stem of inquirere to Inquire : see -ive. Cf. 
It. inquisitivo (Florio).] 

Given to inquiry, questioning, or research; of 
an inquiring turn of mind ; desirous of or eager 
for knowledge; curious. (Of persons, their dis- 
positions, actions, etc.) 

£•3450 Merlin 292 Ewein white honde, that was more 
enquesitif, asked of whens thei were. 153* More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. (1557) 640/x, I purpose not. .to be so curiouse 
and inquisitive as to enquire whyther [etc.]. . 1570 Dee 
Math. Pref.i-z As an Oxe. .no furder carefull or inqtiisitiue. 
j 6°5 .Baton Adz-. Learn. 1. v. § xx A natural curiosity and 
inquisitive appetite. 3654 J er. Taylor Real Pres. Ep. Ded., 
To make us humble, apt to learn, inquisitive, and charitable. : 


1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 47 The tnquLsi. 
live and better Part of Mankind. 1732 Berkf.ley Alciphr. 
vi. § 8 So many learned, wise and inquisitive men. rtijcj 
Langley Builder's Jeivel ( 1757) 26 It will not be in the 
Power of the most inquisitive Eye to discover the Differ- 
ence. 1865 Grote Plato Pref. (1875) 7 The number of 
intellects, independent, inquisitive, and acute is always rare. 

b. Often (now usually) in an unfavourable 
sense : Unduly or impertinently curious ; prying. 

1529 .More Dyaloge in. Wks. 243/3 The lesse witte ihe 
more inquisitife. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. Ded. § 2 
Beholding you not with the inquisitive eye of presumption. 
a 1736 South Twelve Serm. (1717) IV. 70 Inquisitive Per- 
sons .. who have a Mind to pry into the Thoughts and 
Actions of their Neighbour. 1787 A. Hamilton in Federalist 
No. 12 The genius . of our people will ill brook the inquisitive 
and peremptory spirit of Excise laws. 1832 G. Downes I.eti, 
Cent. Countries I. 181 This was the most inquisitive old 
fellow I have ever seen. 

fig. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. v. 7, 1 pray be cautious 
of your carriage under that meridian, it is a searching (In- 
quisitive) air. 1884 Mag. of Art VII. 163 A girl in a white 
figured gown at work, . . white window curtains about her, 
and the inquisitive light streaming around her. 

C. Const, of, after, about, for, into, + upon (the 
thing which one seeks to know), or with inf,, or 
subordinate interrogative clause. 

C1386 Chaucer Miller’s Prol. 56 An housbonde shal nat 
been Inquisityf Of goddes pryuetee nor of his wyf. c 1450 
Lydg..& Burgh Secrces 1772 heading , How a kyng shulde be 
inquisitiff to knowe diuers Oppynyouns. 1474 StR J. Paston 
in P. Lett. No. 745 III. 314 He was passyng xnquiqtyff 
howc that I was purveyd for recompensyngoffTownesbend, 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 62 Be not inquisitif vpon 


quisitive after things more commendable. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 149 Not very inquisitive about forreigne 
affaires. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, iv. iii. § 1 Foreigners there 
being very inquisitive of them, to be satisfied in the par- 
ticulars of his devotion. 1676 tr. Guillatiere' s Voy. Athens 
1 17 We were all of us inquisitive after the famous Temples 
of Jupiter, Minerva, and Venus. 3693 Dryden Juvenal 
xvi. (1.697)390 Inquisitive of Fights, and longs in vain To 
find him in the Number of the slain. 1699 Bentley Phal, 
246 He was curious and inquisitive into the History’ of 
Poetry and the Sta^e. 1711 Addison Sfcct . No. 50 T 2 
The Upholsterer finding my Friend very inquisitive about 
these nis Lodgers. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Antiq. Lxi- 
§ 4 Lot’s. wife being too nicely inquisitive what would be- 
come of it. 1753 Hogarth Anat. Beauty 4 Gentlemen, 
who have. been inquisitive after knowledge in pictures. 1820 
Lamb .ZsYm Ser. 1. South Sea Ho., Some curious, finger .. 
inquisitive to explore the mode of book keeping in Queen 
Anne’s reign. 

B. sb. An inquisitive person. (By Puttenham 
applied to the rhetorical figure Euotksis.) 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xix. (Arb.) 220 A ktnde 
of figuratiue speach when we aske many questions and 
looke for none answere, speaking indeed by interrogation, 
which we might as well say by affirmation. This figpn 
I call the Questioner or inquisitiue. 1685 Temple Ess-, 
Poetry Wks. 3731 1. 248 There are no where so many 
curious Inquisitives, so many Pretenders to Business and 
State-Imployments. 

Inquisitively (inkwiraativli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly ^.] In an inquisitive manner ; with curiosity 
to obtain information. 

ax 631 Donne Lett., to Sir H. Gfoodere 1.(1633' 353 
any time I seeme to study you more inquisitively, it is for 
no other end but to know how to present you to God in my 
prayers. 1747 Lord.Lyttelton Observ. St. Paul \Vks.(i774j. 
304 An age more inquisitively curious into the powers ol 
nature., than any before it. 1837 Dickens Pichzt'.u, Mr. 
Tupman looked inquisitively in his face. 1865 Miss Braddon 
Sir Jasper I. ii. 30 The housekeeper watched him inquisi- 
tively. 

Inquisitiveness (inkwi-zltivnis). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or character of being 
inquisitive; disposition to inquire; curiosity to 
obtain information. Now mostly in unfavourable 
sense : Excessive, impertinent, or prying curiosity. 

25 S3 Golding Calvin on Dent, xxviii. 367 Who* they de- 
bate, after that manerit is not a simple inquisitiuenes, du 
a pride . . because they would faine be esteemed, a *5 *® 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 9 He thought, mquisitiuen^ an 
vneomely guest. ,3602 Marston Antonio's Rev. ilh, Bat 
he. .No licorish womanish inquisitivenesse?. ?748HARTLt 
Observ. Alan 1. iii. 361 Learning and Inquisitiveness dilin- 
themselves more and more amongst the Nations. 

Ho r. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 209. Inqulritiveness-an 
itch for prying into other people’s affairs, to the neglect, 
our own. 3849 Lytton Caxtons 15 Childhood. and gem 
have the same master-organ in common — inquisitiveness. 

Inquisitor (inkwrzita-i). Also 6 inquesytor, 
inquisitor, enquisitour, (-ysy-), 6-7 inquisit our, 
(-ysi-). [a. OF. inquisiteur (1404 in Hatz-- 

Harm.), in AF. -itour, ad. L. inquisitor-cut a 
searcher, detective, spy, inquisitor, examiner; agen - 
noun from inquircre to search into, Inquire. L * 
It. inquisit ore , Sp. ittquisidori ] 

1. One who makes inquisition or inquiry ; an . in * 
quirer, seeker, investigator; a curious or pr)i n £ 
inquirer, an inquisitive person. Const, of, uuf 
3504 C’tess Richmond tr. De Imitatione iv. XV *J* f t 
That a man shulde nat be to curious a . 
holy sacrament. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. (3012) 11. “ 

[clix.] 450 Enquisitours. . inquysitours . . cn 1H.)’ s )’ t0Ur il„„k|. 
T. B. La Prim and. Fr. Acad (1580)15= Cunous 
tors of the causes of all naturall things. # *597. J' 

Royal Exch. iB They, .become rather curiouse mqui<n , 
then Godlie learners. 3665 Walton Life Hooker 
Wks. (1888) I. 5 My affection to them made mcaaws 
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inquisitor into many things that concerned him. 1779 H. 
Swinburne in Crts. Europe close last Cent. (1841) I, 252 
The Grand Duke, .pries into everything, and knows all that 
passes. This royal inquisitor seems, however, to be very 
popular. 184 1 Emerson Mise. 160 Here comes by a great 
inquisitor with auger and plumb-line, and will bore an 
Artesian well through our conventions and theories, and 
pierce to the core of things. 

2. One whose official duty it is to inquire, examine, 
or investigate, in matters of crime, taxation, etc. 

*513 Douglas sEneis vi. vii. 17 King My nos, inquisitour 
and justice. 1548 Hall Citron., Hett. vll 60b, Hys people, 
beynge sore vexed with inquysitors, pollers and promoters. 
1549 Thomas Hist. Italic 8r b, There be certaine inquisitours, 
called Siudici, sent foorth to refourme extorcions. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. it. 6 The subtil ty of that Inquisitor shall 
not present unto God a bundle of calumnies or confutable 
accusations. 1706 Phillips, Inquisitor, a Sheriff, Coroner, 
.etc. having Power to inquire into certain Cases. 1864 D. G. 
Mitchell Scv.Stor.^'gi The three Inquisitors of State were 
met in their chamber of the Ducal Palace. 

+ b. A detective, informer, or spy. Obs. 

1580 Hollvband Trcas. Fr. Tong, ltt/onnaleur , an In- 
former, an Inquisitour. 1647 R. Stavylton Juvenal^ For 
such a turbut who durst sell or buy. So many inquisitours 
and informers nigh 1 1756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) 1 . 114 
There are certain officers, called private overseers, who in- 
spect into the offences, clandestine meetings, and other mis- 
demeanors of their fellow-citizens. . . These inquisitors are 
private, and swear to the faithful execution of their office. 
X797 Godwin Enquirer 1. xiv. 127 Refrain from acting the 
spy or inquisitor. 

C. transf and fig. 

1734 Fielding Univ. Gallant u. i ? What's that to you, 
brother? Who made you the inquisitor of my actions? 
1878 Simpson Scln Shales. I. 125 While at Rome Stucley 
and Shelley acted in concert as inquisitors into the lives of 
the English who happened to come there. 

3. An officer of the Inquisition : see Inquisition 3 . 

{I nq nisi tores ad coitqtiirendos et emend os hercticos, * in- 
quisitors for searching out and rooting out heretics ’, were 
first appointed by the Constitution of Theodosius I in 382, 
Inquisitorcs were sent into the south of France in the 131I1 c. 
to extirpate the heresy of the Albigenses. But the name is 
chiefly associated with the Spanish Inquisition as recon- 
stituted in the end of the 15th c.) 

1545 Coveudale Def. cert, poor Chr. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
«-4»I mean euen thee, thou accuser, which . .art called an 
inquisitor of heresy, a 1568 Ascii am Scholem. x. (Arb.) 84 
The bloodie Inquisitors in Italie. .their care and charge is 
..onelie to watch and ouersee that Christes trewe Religion 
set no sure footing, where the Pope hath any lurisdiction. 
xfixx Bible Transt. Prcf. 6 They will not trust the people 
with it [the Scripture].. no not with the Licence of their 
owne Bishops and Inquisitors, a 1745 Swift Pultnu/s 
Anno. Walpole (Seageri, The mercy of a Spanish inquisitor. 
x8<j* Borrow Zincali I. x. 1. xqx He.. having been an in- 
quisitor, was doubtless versed in the annals of the holy 
office. 1856 Vaughan Mystics (1860) I. 20 One age enrolling 
the mystic among the saints, another committing him to the 
inquisitor’s torch. 

jig. a 1680 Butler Rent. (1759) 1. 187 Those ^ ercc in- 
quisitors of Wit, The Critics, spare no Flesh, that ever writ. 

b. Inquisitor-General the head of the court of 
Inquisition in ceitain countries, esp. in Spain. 
Grand Inquisitor, a director of a court of Inqui- 
sition in certain countries. 

1659 Rusmv. Hist. Coll. 1. 78 Gregory the Fifteenth, then 
Pope, exhorted the Bishop of Conchen Inquisitor-General 
of Spain, to improve the opportunity. 1711 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4834/1 The Duke of Anjou has created Cardinal de 
Giudicis Inquisitor General of Spain. X840 Penny Cycl. 
XVI. 408/2 Soon after (1482], the pope appointed Thomas de 
Torquemada, prior of the Dominican convent of Segovia, to 
the new dignity of inquisitor-general of the kingdom of 
Castile. 185a MissYonge Cameos I. xl.^x They were to 
be tried before the % grand inquisitor, Guillaume Humbert, 
a Dominican friar, :85a Longf. Wayside Inn, Torquemada 
4 Torquemada, with his subtle brain, Ruled them as Grand 
Inquisitor of Spain. 

Inquisitorial (jnkwizito»’rial), a. [f. mcd. 
L. inquTsTtdri-us Inquisitor y + -al : cf, F. in- 
quisitorial (1570 in Godef.) ; also in mod.Sp.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an (official) inquisitor or 
inquisitors ; having or exercising the office or func- 
tion of an inquisitor. 

1761-* Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) III. App. Jas. I. 785 An 
inquisitorial tribunal. .was erected in the kingdom. 1764-7 
Ld. Lyttelton Hen. II, VI. xoi (Seager) The first proceed- 
ings of these inquisitorial commissioners began at Toulouse. 
x8ax L. Morrissy {title) Development of the Cruel and 
Dangerous Inquisitorial System of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland. 1879 Farrar AY. Paul I. 5 [Saul] had been selected 
as the inquisitorial agent of Priests and Sanhedrists because 
he surpassed his contemporaries in burning zeal for the 
traditions of the schools. 

2. Of the character of an inquisitor ; like, or like 
that of, an inquisitor ; offensively or impertinently 
inquiring, prying. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St. -Pierres Slud.fial. (1799) UI. 633 
This Law is inquisitorial ; it obliges Citizens publicly to dis- 
close the secrets of their fortunes. 1814'BvRoN Lara 1. xxiii, 
With look collected, but with accent cold.. He turned, and 
met the inquisitorial tone. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy x, Miss 
Vernon retorted his inquisitorial glance with one of decided 
scorn. x868 Rogers Pol. Earn, xxii. ted. 3) 207 The old 
hearth-tax was.. said to be inquisitorial, that is, subjected 
the occupier to frequent and offensive visits. 

3. Said of criminal procedure : see quots. 

18x3 Bentham Not Paul 350 In modern Rome-bred law, 
this mode of procedure, in which the parts of judge and 
prosecutor are performed by the same^ person, is styled the 
inquisitorial. 1900 Q. Rev. Jan. 198 I here is the trench 
school [of Criminal Procedure]., and there is the Anglo-Saxon 
school , . The one is technically known as the inquisitorial 


system, the other as the Accusatorial system. Ibid. 220 Two 
systems of criminal procedure— the inquisitorial or secret 
system, and the accusatorial or public system. 

Hence Inquisito’rlally adv in an inquisitorial 
manner, as or like an inquisitor ; Inquisito’rial- 
ness, inquisitorial character. 

1830 D’Israeli Ckas. /, III. xiv. 306. The Attorney- 
General had inquisitorially tampered with Leighton to 
obtain the names. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 62 The 
repeal of imposts, the vexatiousness and inquisitorialness of 
which is strongly felt. 1885 L. Oliphant Sympneumata 
195 He rejudges, too, the more inquisitorially, the more un- 
compromisingly. 

+ Inquisfto'rious, a. Obs. rare. ff. med.L. 

inquTsitdri-us Inquisitory 4- -ous.] =prec. 2. 

164* Milton Ch. Govt, 11. Jntrod,, This impertinent yoke 
of prelaty, underwhose inquisitorious and tyrannical duncery 
no free and splendid wit can flourish. 

Inqui’Sitorsliip. [-ship.] The office of In- 
quisitor : see Inquisitor 3. 

1669 Lend. Gaz. No. 404/1 Pressing him to resign into the 
hands of the Pope the Inquisitorship of Spain. 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVI. 410/2 In Spain . . during the eighteen years of 
Torquemada’s inquisitorship alone, about 8B00 persons were 
burnt. 

Inqui’sitory, a. ? Obs . [ad. med.L. inqutsi - 
tori-us , f. inquisitor : see above.] « Inquisitorial 
( usually in sense 1). 

1639 Gentius Semi la's Inquis. in Hist. Counc. Trent 
(1676) 836 This enterprise of the Fathers Inquisitory was 
much furthered by the Emperor Frederick the Second, .inthe 
year 1244. 1726 Wodrtnv Corr. (1843) III. 274 In private 
he rails at the queries, and says he will never give way to 
the inquisitory method. X736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 45 
Alexander’s inquisitory temper. Ibid. 166 He severely re- 
buked the assessors of the Inquisitory tribunal. 1826 E. 
Irving Babylon 1 . 11. X25 To escape the violent or mutilating 
hands of their inquisitory acts, an$ Expurgatory Indices, 
t Inqui’sitons, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem inquisll- (see Inquisitive) + -ous.] = In- 
quisitive. 

1658 Franck Forth. Man. (1694) 85 You must have more 
. .not only for your self, but for those that are more inquisi- 
tous. 1716 frodnnu Corr. (1843} II. 148 Your brotherly 
charity towards your most united brethren here disposes you 
to be inquisitous. 1757 Mrs. Eliz. Griffith Lett. Henry 
If Frances (1767) I. 207 The mind of man, naturally active 
and inquisitous after truth. 

Inquisitress (inkwi zitres). [f. Inquisitor 
+ -Ess.] A female inquisitor. 

*7*7 Philip Quarll 141 This did not a little exasperate the 
already sufficiently provok'd Inquisitress. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette xxvt, Little Jesuit inquisitress as she was, she 
could see things in a true light. X897 Strand Mag. Christm. 
N o. 634/1 This preliminary settled . . my fair inquisitress asks 
me how to begin. 

Inquisitrix. [fem., in L. form, of Inquisi- 
tor : see above and -trix.] = prec. 

1879 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 296 When the inquisitrix is fur- 
nished with such a pair of eyes as nature had endowed the 
Countess Ahuura withal. 

+ Inquisitirrient, a. Obs . nonce~wd. [f. L. 
type *inquTsilurient-em , pr. pple. of *inquisiturT- 
n ?, desiderative of inquirerc, inquisit- to Inquire : 
cf. Parturient, Esurient.] Desirous of making 
inquisition ; eager to play the inquisitor. 

X644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 41 This was the rare morsell so 
officiously snatcht up, and so ilfavourdly imitated by our 
inquisiturient Bishops. 

t Inqui’t, v. Sc. Obs. In 6 inquyt(t. [f. 
Jn -1 + Quit?/.] trans. 1 To redeem from being 
pledged’ (Jam.). 

154. 1 A herd. Reg. V. 17 (Jam.) And requyr him to inborrow 
and inquytt ane ring of gold quhilk he laid in wed. Ibid., 
The redemptioun and inquyting of the land, 
flnquoi’f, V. Obs. rare’- 0 . [In- 2 .] 
i 6 ix Florio, Juscitffiarc , toinquoife, to inhood. ' 

+ Inrace, inras. Obs. rare. [f. In-* + ras, 
Race, after L. incur stts.] A rushing upon, inroad, 
assault. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter icq. 6 (xci. 5] Fra arwe fiat es in daie 
fleglmnd. .and. of inras. <11340 Hampole Psalter xc. 6 Of 
arw fleghand in day • . of inras & mydday deuyll. comm ., 
The inras. . that Is, apert risynge of ill men agayns the. 

Inraced, Her . : see Ikrased. 

Inra’cinate, v. rare-. 0 . [ad. F. enractntr 
(f. en-, En- 1 + racine root) + -ate 3, after Deraci- 
nate.] trans. To enroot, to implant. 

188* in Ogilvie. 

Inrodiate, Inrage, obs. ff. Irradiate, Enrage. 
Inra*g, v. nonce-wd. [f. In- 1 + Rag si.] trans. 
To embody in the form of rags. 

185 6 Sal Rev. II. 6x1/2 The popular frenzy of 1851 that 
fora time incarnated, or rather inragged, him {Guy Fawkes] 
as a Pope or Cardinal. 

t InraiT, v. Obs . [f. In- 1 + Rail v. Cf. Ex- 
it ail.] trans . To rail in, inclose with a railing. 

- 1594, 1607 [see Enkail]. 1724 Macky Journ. thro ’ Eng. 

I. xiii. 283 Stairs..inrailed with Iron. 

Hence TX'nrailed ppl. a., railed in. 

_ 1682 Lithgmvs Trav. \. 31 The inrayled [1631 inravled] 
image. X714 Gay Trivia il 74 Where fam'd St. Giles’s 
ancient limits spread, An inrail’d column rears its lofty head. 

Inrapture, -ravel, obs. ff. Enrapture, -ravel. 
Inravish, -rayl, obs. ff. Exbayish, -rail. 

In re: see In Latin prep. 21 and Re. 
t Inre’d, a. Obs . rare. [f. In- prcf A + Red a.] 
Very red. 


a X22 $Ancr. R. 402 Jesu Crist .. was in-read kundeliche 
also, ase me weneS. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.l 61 The fyrde 
mayster..was nowthirwhyit no blake, And [tread an] hired 
man he was. 

t Inre de, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 1 + rede, Read vi} 

1. trans . To interpret, explain the meaning of. 

Shoreham 7 That we ne mowe hyt nau;t i-se, Ne 
forthe ine bodie inrede. 

2. intr. To read. Hence lure ‘ding vbl. sb. 

e*449 Pecock Rcpr. 1. vii. 37 Tho lay persoones, whicbe 

weenen bi her inreding in the Bible forto come imo more 
kunnfng than thei or alle the men in erthe— clerkis and 
othere — mowe come to. 

t Inrefle'cting, ppl a. Obs. rare-'. [In- 2 .] 
That practises inward reflection or study of self. 

1614 Sylvcstcr Little Barlas 645 Man onely hath an in- 
reflecting Knowledge Of his owne selfe ffronf Nature's onely 
Colledge). 

flnrefOTmed, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Unreformed. 

1548 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 164 Being suffred 
tescape inreformed. 

+ Inrefraxted, a. Obs. rare — x . [In- 2 .] Un- 
refracted; without undergoing refraction. 

<z i6qx Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 73.The light of any planet 
. .doth descend whole directly and inrefracted unto, or upon 
our atmosphere. 

Inregister, obs. form of Enregister v. 
Inremissible, -repealable, -resis table, -re- 
solute, etc., obs. fif. Irremissible, etc. 

In rerum natura: see In Latin prep. 21. 
t Inre’st, v. Obs. rare [f. In- 1 + Rest v. ; 
cf. phr. in rest .] trans. To place (a lance) in rest. 

x6xa Shelton Quix. m. I. 171 He inrested his Javelin low 
on the Thigh, and ran with all the Force Rozinante might. 
Inrest, var. of Innerest a. Obs., innermost. 
Inrich(e, etc., obs. forms of Enrich, etc. 

In rigged (irnrigd), a. [f. In adv. + Rigged.] 
Not having the rowlocks outside the boat as in 
an outrigger. 

1884 West. Mom. A T t~zos 28 July 1/4 Four-oared Inrigged 
Gigs. 

Inright, variant of Enright v ., Obs . 
t Inri’ghteous, v. Obs. rare . [f. In -1 + 
Righteous a .] trans. To make righteous. Hence 
1’ Inri*ghteou8ing vbl. sb., making righteous. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv . Prayers (1851) 524 Let my 
heart be made undefiled through thy inrighteousing. 1587 
Golding De Mornay xxx. 483 The death of Jesus, .turning 
..to our life, his righteousnes to our inrighteousing. 

I’nri ng, sb. Sc. Curling, [f. In adv. j 2 d + 
Ring sb.] A shot in which the player’s stone is 
made to hit the inside of another stone so as to 
glance from it and hit the winner, taking it out 
and lying shot itself: now more usually termed 
inwiek. 


m 1789 D. Davidson Seasons 169 (Jam.) Syne hurling ..Wi’ 
innngs nice and fair He struck the winner frae the cock. 
Ibid, xjx (Jam.) Here stands the winner.. Immoveable save 
by a nice inring. 1824 Mactaggart Gnllovid. F.ncycl. s.v. 
Inwick , To inwick a stone . . is different from a common 
open inring, the two are often confounded with other, but 
they are quite different. 

Hence Inringing vbl. sb., playing an inring. 

*831 in Bloc kit'. Mag. XXX. 970 Wicking— or In-ringing, 
the prettiesj and most scientific point in the game by far .. 
taking an inner angle off a side-shot, in such a manner as 
to change and direct the course of your stone upon the one 
to be projected— or else to effect the same, when the case 
permitted, by drawing off the said shot. 

Inring*, Inripen, obs. ff. Enring, Enripen. 
flnrrse, v. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Rise v., after L. 
ins urge re.] intr. To rise; esp. in opposition. 

. « 13°° A. E. Psalter lxxxv[i]. 14 Laverd, wicked in-msc 
in me. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxvi[i]. 12 Ther han in risen a3«n 
me wicke witnessis. — Lam. iii. 61 The lippis of men in- 
risende to me 1 1388 risynge axens me]. 14 .. MS. Lincoln 
A. i. 17 If. 192 (Halliw.) Sothely fra thylhene tnryses a gret 
lufe and what thynge that it trewely towches, it ravesebe 
it utterly to it. 

So f Inriser, one who rises (against). 

1382 Wvcuf Ps. xliii. 6 [xliv. 5] In th* name we shut 
dispise inriseris in vs [L. insurgentes\ 1388 hem that risen 
a3en vs]. 

Inroad (i’nr^ad), sb. Also inrode. [f. In 
adv. 1 1 d + Road sb., in sense * riding ’,] 

1. A hostile incursion into a countiy; a raid 
or foray. 

1548 \V. Patten Exp. Scot . Pref. a j b, Hys grace.. <00 in- 
uaded the Scottish borders, wasted and burnt Tyuydale and 
their Marches, that euen yet they furthinke that inrode. 
1565-72 Cooper Thesaurus , Incur so, to inuade, to make in* 
rodes or inuasions on enemies. *579-^0 North Plutarch 
(1676) 745 Demetrius .. invaded Laconia with all his Army, 
and made an inrode to the City of Sparuu 1665 Manley 
Grotius' LowC. If 'acres 77 Several Companies of the King s 
Souldiers making Inroads, the Country People ..took, and 
without mercy killed them. 1727 Pope Art Sinking 72 We 
never made the lea-t attempt or inrode into their territories. 
1776 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. xiv. .18691 1. 31 x I he provinces were 
protected by his presence from the jmoads of the barbarians. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Couq, I.Ji. fi Aggressive war, as 
distinguished from mere plundering inroads. __ . 

2. transf or fig. A powerful or sudden incursion ; 

a forcible encroachment. .... 

,637 C. Dow Answ. //. Burton 92 It is a .. violent inrode 
upon the fifth comman dement. 1676 tr. Umllahcre s i ay. 
Athens e IS The Ladies . .would make another inroad into 
his Garden. 1740 Butlvr Serm. be/. Ld. Mayor \\ ks. 1B74 
jj. Thus luxury made ns inroad, and ail the numerous 
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trained evils its attendants. 1798 Ferp.Iar Illuslr . Sterne 
iii. 62 It contains a just account of the first inroads of melan- 
choly. 1830 Lyell Print . . Geo!. . I. 284 We may probably 
infer some great inroad of the sea at a remote period.^ 1874 
Green’ Short Hist. v. § 2. 228 They protested against . . 
Papal inroads on the liberties of the Church, 
f 3 . An opening or passage in. Obs. rare . 

1650 Bulwer Antkropomet . ix. 304 [It] made a shameful 
inrode or through-passage. 1697 E. Lhwyd in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 467 Their Coal-works were not Pits sunk like Draw- 
wells ; but great Inroads made into the side of the Hilh 
Inroad, v. -Now rare. Also 7 enroad, in- 
rode. [f. prec. sb.] 

f 1 . traits . To invade : to make an inroad into. 
1625 Lisle Du Bari as, Koe 132 A common field where 
store of cattail grazeth And whence by thousand heads they 
come our tylth to enroad. 1639 Fuller Holy War\. ix. 14 
Tne Saracens .. conquered Spain, inroded Aqui tain. 1655 
— Ch. Hist. lit- vii. § 14 Robert Bruce . . regained Berwick, 
inroaded England, a 1656 Ussiier Ann. (1658) 66S He., 
inroded the Romans as they were fortifying their Camp. 

2 . intr, To make inroads. 

3878 Fop. Sci. Monthly July 369 A growing liberaliza- 
tion .. is inroading upon the old doctnne of future ever- 
lasting punishment. 

Hence Inroading vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also In- 
roader, one tvho makes an inroad ; an invader. 

3631 Cotgr., Volcur a robber, or highway theefe; and 
an inroder. a 1656 Ussher A nit, (1658) 674 He was withheld 
from the inroding of Jerusalem, a x66i Fuller Worthies , 
York lit. 230 He had been a great inroder of England. 1855 
N. Y. Tribune 23 Oct.. Its inroading effects upon the mind. 

t Inro*gue, v. Obs. rare [f. In- 2 + Rogue 
jA] trans. To make into a rogue. 

1611 Florio, Infurfantato , become a rascal), inrogued. 
Inrol(l, obs. forms of Enroll. 

Inr oiled (imroild), ppl. a. [In adv. 11 b.] 
Rolled or turned inwards ; involute. 

i 83 x Farlow Marine Algx 357 Fertile specimens [of 
Hyhnea musciformU ] from the West Indies are more robust 
and do not so frequently have inrolled apices. 

I ■ nr o riling, vbl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] A rolling 
iu (e.g. of a great wave). 

3546 Coverdale Treat. Lord s Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
I. 443 To be delivered from these inrollings of perturbations. 
3S83 Chicago Advance 25 Oct., The unexpected inrolling 
upon him of yet another and heavier wave. 

I-nrodling, ppl. a . [In adv. na.] That 

rolls in (as a great wave). 

1893 Treas. Rejig. Tk. (N. V.) XL 62r What is America 
to be when this inrolling flood has flowed on and up to the 
prophesied two hundred millions? 3899 Baring-Gould Bk. 
of the West II. 300 The king escaped with difficulty before 
the inrolling stormy sea. 

Inrolment, obs. form of Enrolment. 

+ Inro-manizc, v. Obs. rare. [In- 2.] trans. 
To include in the Roman church ; to Romanize. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar . Clergy 111. § 12 This pope was 
willing to inromanize the English. 

+ I*H-roo:m. Obs. rare-' 1 . [In adv. 12.] An 
inner room or chamber. 

3615 Chapman* Odyss. v. 302 These two (in an in-room of 
the cave, Left to themselves). 

t Inroo-fc, v . Obs. rare — [In- 2 . Cf. Enroot.] 
i6ix Florio, Irradicare , to inroote, to take roote. 

Inrooted, ppl. a. [In adv. 1 1 b ; cf. Enroot 
v.] Deeply rooted, fixed, or established. 

3660 tr. Amy raid it s' Treat, cone. Relig. 1. vii. 130 There 
would be left another not less vehement or less inrooted in 
us. 1805 Ann. Rev. III. 255 It hxs not the courage of the 
antient parliaments, because it is less inrooted. 1893 J. 
Pulsford Loyalty to Christ II. 231 Christ is incipiently 
becoming the inrooted Righteousness of every man who sees 
and deplores his inherent sinfulness. 

+ Inrotula’tion. Obs. rare “k [ad. med.L. 
inrotulation-em, n. of action f. inrotuldre to 
enrol.] Enrolling or registering ; = Enrolment 2. 

x 59 ® ' Swinburne Testaments 221 Where no goodes are be- 
queathed in the testament, but onely landes, tenements, and 
hereditaments, .and that in such places where neither in- 
sinuation, nor inrotulation is necessarie. 

Inrough, -rowle, obs. ff. Enrorgh, -roll. 
Tnrn:bbing > , vbl. sb. [In adv. uc.] The 
action of rubbing In. 

*898 P. Masson Trap. Dis. xxxvii. 584 Limited patches 
mi?ht be treated, .by the inrubbing of cassia alata leaves. 

I*nra:n, sb. [In adv. II d.] The act of run- 
ning in ; an inrush. 

1875 Alex. Smith A r civ Hist, Aberdeensh. I. 602 A break- 
water would have prevented the violent inrun of the sea. 
2884 St. James's Gaz. 9 Sept. 6/1 One of the most beautiful 
in-runs that can be found in a day’s sail from England 
t InrU'U, vA Sc. Obs. In 5-6 -rin, 7 -ryn. [f. 
In- 1 + Run v. (inlrl), after L. incurrere .] trans. 
To incur (penalty). 

3471 Act. Audit . (1839) 12 >der all pain & charges he 
may inrin again he kingis maieste.^ 1567 in R. Keith Hist. 
Ch. Scot. (173 \) 433 Under all Paine. Charge and Offence 
that ye and ilk anc of yow may commit and inrin againis his 
Maiestie. 1609 Skf.nf. Ren. Map., Crime t v. xi.x, Na man 
sould molest or troubill kirk -men . . vnder all paine he may 
inryn against God, and the king. 

f Inrirn, vf Obs. rare “k [f. In- 1 + Run v. 
[transAl] trans . To pierce, stab. 

1633 Ukquhart Rabelais 1. xxxv. He inran him at the 
breast with a hit, which, .cut his stomach. 

I : nru*nnin g , vbl. sb. [In adv. 11 c.] The 
action of running in. fa. Incursion, attack (ren- 
dering L. inctirsus). Obs. 


3382 Wyclif Ps. xc[i]. 6 Fro the anve fieende in da?.. fro 
the inrennyng, and the myddai deuel. 

b. Inflowing ; the place of inflowing, rare. 

3859 Tennyson* Elaine 3379 He went, And at the inrun- 
ning of a little brook Sat by the river. 

I*n-ru:niiiiig', ppl. a. [In adv. na.] Run- 
ning in ; running into the land. 

3861 Geikie E. Forbes viii. 204 A lonely expanse of grey 
barren rock and long in-running bays. 

Jnmption (unrzrpjan). [Analytical refashion- 
ing of Irruption, emphasizing the prefix in-.] A 
breaking or bursting in. 

3809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) II. 63 He must, .have the 
value of his labour reduced to nothing by the inruption of 
eager competitors. 18S1 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. 
XII. 557/2 The true mouth [in an aurelia] then forms by in- 
ruption at the opposite pole. 3894 W. Walker H ist. Congreg. 
U. S. 28 The inruption of the officers of the law into their 
little meeting. 

Inrush (i'wroj), si. [IN adv. 1 1 tk] A rush- 
ing or pouring in ; inflow, influx, lit. and^: 

1817 Coleridge Lay Serin. 396 Compelled to hurry for- 
ward, like one who crossing the sands at too late _ an 
hour finds himself threatened by the inrush of the tide. 
3850 Kingsley Alt. Locke vii. The ceaseless in-rush of new 
images. x&66 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xx. (1878) 
386 Channels opened for the in-rush of truth into your own 
mind. 3883 Mrs. Ritchie Bk. of Sibyls iii. 374 The ani- 
mated inrush of tourists. 

tl-nnrsh, v. Obs. [IN- 1 .] itilr. To rush in. 
x 5 xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 443 The Ocean, ready to 
inrush upon them. Ibid. 654 The sea with great violence 
and assault of waters inrnshed upon a little region called 
Keimes. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 11. 37 (MS.) And for the 
grove by Abel dedicate. .The Fiend stalks fast, in-rushes 
and abides. 

I’nrU-sMng, vbl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] A rush- 
ing in ; inrush. 

C1630 Risdon Stirv. Devon § 225 (18x0) 241 The inrushing 
of the sea’s violent breach. 1895 Papers Ohio Ch. Hist. 
Soc. V. 3 Like the inrushing of a whirlwind. 

I’nnFshing*, ppl . a. [In adv. 1 1 a.] Rushing 
in ; entering with force or speed. 

1842. Trench Poems East. Sources (1851) xoS Hark! a 
noise is heard without, Theft a rude inrushing. rout. 1883 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 625 The powerful inrushing currents 
from .. the storm’s centre. 1884 Ibid. Apr. 597 Contests 
arise between the in-rushing masses and the vapours within 
the spot region. 

Inrych, obs. form of Enrich. 
t Insa’bbatist. Obs. rare. [f. F. insabbatd 
or med.L. insabbalus t -sab(b)alatns : see -1 st.] A 
member of the sect of the Waldenses. 

The explanation in quot. 1634 is that given by some 
medimval writers; but the name is now referred to the 
peculiar shoe {sabale— F. sabot, servate) worn by the sect ; 
see Du Cange s.v. S a bat at i, Littrd s. v. Insabbate. 

3634 E. Knott Charity Maint. 1. v. § 50 They [the Wal- 
denses] denied . . the Sabbath, for which cause they were 
called In-sabbatists. 2804 Ranken Hist. France III. 11. i, 
They were supposed falsely to neglect the Sabbath, and 
called Insabbathists. 

So f Insa’libatized ppl. a. t made or become an 
Insabbatist. 

*832 S. R. Maitland Pacts Documents 205, I am not, 
and have not been, an Insabbatized Waldensian. 

Snsacca-tion. Physiol, rare *“ °. [noun of 
action from med.L. insaccdre to put into a sack 
or bag, i. in- (In- 2 ) + saccus bag, Sack.] 

3855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Jnsciccatio , . . the covering or 
surrounding of the organs with membranes, as the womb, 
urinary bladder, etc. : insaccation. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Insaciable, etc., obs. ff. Insatiable, etc. 
f Insa*cred,*rt. Obs. rare [In- 3.] Devoid 
of feelings of reverence, unholy. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 98 Such is th’ insacred 
famine of a Crown, That it to satisfie. .all must go down, 
Seeing bonds of Blood or Friendship nought avail. 

f Insacri’fieable, a. Obs. rare— l . [ad. L. type 
* insacrificCi bills, f. in- (In-' 3 ) + sacrijicdrc to Sacri- 
fice ; see -able.] Not capable of being sacrificed. 

a 3603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 631 
Hee calleth Christ .. insacrificable, or which can not bee 
sacrificed. 

+ Xnsa-fe, V. Obs. rare*- 1 , [f. In- 2 4- Safe a.] 
trans. To render safe; to secure, insure. 

3628 Feltham Resolves ii, [ij ii. 5 In high and mountain’d 
Fortunes Resolution is necessary to insafe vs from the thefts, 
and wyles of prosperity. 

+ Insa’fety. Obs. rare — k [In- 3.] Unsafe- 
ness ; risk. 

. o. 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 25 Apprehending the 
insafety and danger of an inter-mariage with the Bioud- 
Royall. 

Ins aga* city. rare. [In- 3 .] Want of sagacity. 
3808 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. VI. 337 This pamphlet . ; 
can have no claim to notice.. but for.. the insagacity of its 
predictions. 

Insalivate (insteliv^'t), v. [In- 2 ; see Sali- 
vate.] 

1 . Irans. To mix or impregnate (food) with saliva. 
x8 55 Bain Senses <5- hit. it. iv. § 22 (1864) 298 We may 

have a profuse salivation, containing very little of the mate- 
rial that avails for insalivating the food. 3897 Allbutt's 
Sysf. Med. III. 401 Food.. should be thoroughly masticated 
and insalivated before it is swallowed. 

2 . To moisten with saliva. 

1884 Fortn. Rev. Dec. 807 After experimenting by insali- 
vating fresh subjects .. in no single instance was the disease 
transmitted. * • 


Insalivation (insceliv^jbn). [In- 2 ; see 
Salivation, and cf. F. insalivation (Littre).] 
The action of mixing or impregnating food with 
saliva in the act of mastication. 

1833 Dungljson cited by # Worcester. 1846-51 Carpenter 
Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 265 This fluid is termed Saliva, and the 
act by which it is incorporated with the food is termed in. 
salivation. 3 866 Huxley Physiol, vi. (1872) 144 These pro- 
cesses of mastication, insalivation, and deglutition. 

Insalubrious (insalbrbrfos), a. [f. L. in. 
salfibri-s (f. in-, In- 3 + sahib ris Salubkious) + 
-ous. Cf. F. insalubrc (1528 in Ilatz.-Darm.), It. 
insahtbre (Florio).] Not salnbrious; detrimental 
to health. (Now chiefly of climate or surroundings.) 
^ 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2)14 It tasts brackish and 
insalubrious. Ibid. 179 The scituation . . is low, in a marrish 
and insalubrious plaine. 3758 W. Battie Madness xii. 88 
Originat Madness., is not necessarily accompanied with 
any symptoms or succeeded by any effects, that are strictly 
speaking insalubrious. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xiiL 
U833) 326 Breathing this insalubrious atmosphere. 1854 
H. Miller Sclt. <5* Schnt.xv. (i860) x6i/i He.. probably fd l 
a victim, in an insalubrious climate, to old habits, and new 
rum. 1874BLACKIE Self Cult. 49 In hot countries, where 
insalubrious vapours infest the night. 

Insalubrity (insaU/rbriti). [a. F. insalubritl 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. insahtbrUb (Florio), 
n. of quality f. insahtbre ; see prec. and -itt. Cf. 
L. salubrities Salubrity.] 

1 . Unhealthy character (of locality, climate, etc.); 
f formerly, unwholesomeness (of food). 

1663 Boyi.e Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos, it, it. 113 There may 
be ways . . to investigate the wholesomness or insalubrity of 
aliments. 1685 — Sahib. Air Pref. 2 The Salubrity apd 
Insalubrity of the Air. 1758 Monthly Rev. 476 The in- 
salubrity of their common diet. 3769 R. Price ^/v. Revert. 
Payments (17 92) II. 378 Proofs of the Insalubrity of marshy 
Situations. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 56 A climate 
of the most overpowering heat and fearful insalubrity. x 8 * 5 r 
Stanley East . Ch. iii. (1869) 89 The rich alluvial plain had 
a character for insalubrity. 

f 2 . Unhealthiness; sickness. Obs. rare “ . 

3668 Ormonde MSS. in 30 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 79 Your petitioner’s former insalubrity and weak- 
nesse of body. . 

Insalutary- (insre-liz/tarl), a. [ad. late L. in- 
salftlaris, f. in- (In- 3 ) + saliilciris Salutary. Cf. 
F. insalutaire (16th c. in Littre).] Not salutary. 

f 1 . Injurious to health ; insalubrious. Obs. 

3694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 36 The too common Jtse 
of it [sugar] .. is insalutary. 1773 Pringle Disc. Air 5 
Nor did the ancient physicians fail to distinguish.. betueea 
an insalutary and a wholesome air. • 

2 . Not having a healthy mental or social influ- 
ence or effect. 

3836 Lytton Athens (1837) II. 253 Those not insalutarj’ 
consequences of a free state, -their impatience at pecuniar)' 
demands [etc.]. 4 r j 

lusalvability (insselvabrliti). rare . L™- 
L. type *insalvdbilitds f f. in- (In- 3 ) + salviire to 
save.] Incapability of being saved. , . 

3805 Br. Watson in Life{ 1818) II. 239 My great objection 
to the Church of Rome is its uncharitable principle 01 tne 
insalvability of persons out of its pale. . 

+ Ins aTvable,-e able, c. Obs. ran -* . 
Incapable of being salved. 

1608 Middleton Family of Love iv. iv. Fivb, To loose 
Mistrisse Purge for lacke of dexterity, is a disgrace msalue- 


Insamble, obs. variant of Ensemble adv. 
f Insame, in same, adv.phr. Obs. Also 
4 in samen, samyn. [f. In prep. 4- ^)ME (5 
adv. (cf. OE. retsomne, iosomne ) ; peril, originating 
in an erroneous notion of the i- of I-s.\ME(K, 
which is found earlier.] Together, in company. 
(In late use often a mere expletive.) 

13.. Coer de L. 4386 Among the toun folk wasno game > 
To counsayl they gad eryd hem insame, c 134° 

11931 (Fairf.) Ihesu and othir childryn in samyn [L<»‘f . 1 J • 


samen] went hem by the rever to gamyn. a 1400 
47 The emperour with barouns yn-same Rood to 
C1440 Ipomydon 1555 His modir and hedwellyd insame » . 

moche myrthe,joye and game. C1450 LoNELJCH Ural * 
297 And thus beleften they bothe In-same Fharans 
Piers with-Owten blame, a 1522 World % Child in rL 
Dodslcy I. 245, I can many a quaint game, Lo, my top 
drive in same. Ibid. 247, 1 am as fresh as flowers m i>i )» 
I am seemly-shapen in same. ,*./ 

t Xnsamei'kle, adv. phr. Sc. and north am. 
Obs. Also inso-. = Insomuch. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 196/2 In so mekylle, adtOt ca, te « • 
1562 WINJET irA (1888) I. 42 Inomeklc that the «»“ 
diacones .. wes presentit afore the Apostlis. 3588 A. 
tr. Canisius' Catech. 137 Insameikl that S. Peter • ■ sru » ^ 
haue slane the authoure of lyf. 

Insampil, ob^. form of Ensample. f 

t Xnsa'nable, a. Obs. [ad. L. insa/uiM'S, ■ 
in- (In- 3 ) + sdmibilis, f. sandre to heal. Ci. * 
F. insatiable (16th c. in Godef.).] That canno 
cured, healed, or remedied ; incurable. 

3547 Bale Set. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 166 Their own botcM? 
are insanable. .for the multitude of their tmschiets. 57 
Mop.ice Coena quasi Ivoii'ij Def. xix. 339 1 hey th! 

..so insanable, that they deserve not to be admom * 
Hence t Insanabl’llty, the quality of 

snnable; incurableness, f Insa’nableness (Bat > 

vol. II, 1727). Insa’nably adv., incurably. 

1659 Fullf.r App. Inj. Innoe. m. 18 Not from an) 
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INSANATION. 

san ability in the sore, but from want of seasonable surgery. 
a 1846 Worcester cites A fed. Jml. for Insatiability, 

t Ins an a’ t ion. Obs. rare~\ [f. L. imanus 
Insane, after L. sdndtio, f. sandrc to heal,] A 
making or becoming insane; insane condition. 

1599 A. &I. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 347/2 Administre 
therof to them.. and then they shaibe protected agaynste 
insanation, or maddenes. 

Insane (ins£'*n), a . (sb.) [ad. L. insdn~ns 
unsound (in mind), f. in- (In- 3) + sanus healthy, 
sound in body or in mind, Sane.] 

1 . Of persons : Not of sound mind, mad, mentally 
deranged. Also of the mind : Unsound. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 259 Than said Venus with 
mind almaist Insane. 1721 Bailey, Insane , out of Order, 
mad. 1730-6 — (folio), Insane, out of order as to health ; 
also mad. 1755 Johnson, J tisane, 1. Mad. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. lint. (1799) 11. 516 They are shut up; 
and they seldom fail of consequence to become more insane 
than they were before. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 72 
A man might be sane at the time when two of the witnesses 
attest, and insane when the third attests. 1842 Dickens 
Avicr. A r oies (1850) 31/1 The State Hospital for the insane. 

b. absol. An insane person. Hence ( attrib . use 
of the pi.), Appropriated to, set apart for, the 
insane, as insane asylum , ward, etc. 

1785 Susannah Haswell Victoria II. 67 Every’ time the 
sweet insane mentioned the name. 1819 Metropolis II. 157 
His future fortune and title seem destined for a bold insane. 
1828 Webster, Insane.. 2. Used by or appropriated to 
insane persons ; as, an insane hospital. 2873 r. Hall Mod. 
Eng. 127 note, We have sick rooms and dying beds. We 
qualify an asylum as insane. 

2. Of actions (also colloq. of things) : Mad, 
idiotic, utterly senseless, irrational. 

1842 Bischoff Woollen Alarm/. II. 344 Mr. Alstroe- 
mer in 1723 imported a small flock of merinos. It was a 
hazardous— it appeared to be a presumptuous, and an almost 
insane attempt. 2859 Sir J. T. Coleridge Keble xxi. 534 
The insane and excessive passion for athletics, 
t 3 . Causing insanity. Obs. [So L. tnsdnttsi] 
160S Shaks. Macb. 1. iii, 84 Haue we eaten on the insane 
Root, That takes the Reason Prisoner ? 

Hence Insa'nely adv ., in an insane manner, 
madly. Insa-neness, madness. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Insaneness , unheal thfuln ess ; also 
madness. 2828 Webster cites Montgomery for Insanely. 
1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 72 Plots and conspiracies 
. . might easily have been formed under our very eyes, while 
the clue to them was thus insanely withheld. 1891 G. Mere- 
dith One of our Conq. III. xii. 252 Nataly could not utter 
all that her insaneness of feeling made her think. 

+ Itiaa-nguined, obs. vat. Ensanguined. 

1627 Feltham Resolves n. [i,]xtiv. (1628) 273 The greatest 
Prince .. comes insanguin’d into the World. 2656 in Blount 
Glossogr. 

t Insa’niate, v. Oh. [irreg. f. L. insania in- 
sanity + -ate 3.] traits. To make unsound or insane. 

2627 Feltham Resolves 11. fi.] v. (2628) 6 Like a mad 
Dogg’s biting, that not onely wounds the body, but insani- 
ates the soule.^ Ibid. Ixiv. 282 Doth not the distemper of 
the body insaniate the soule? 

Hence + Insaniated ppl. a. 

165* S. S. Weepers Aijb, A Degenerate, besotted, in- 
saniated, ignorant People. 2665 J. Gadbury London’s 
Dcliv. Pred. v. 28 An Argument of super-insaniated folly. 

t Insa-nie. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. insanie , 
ad. L. insania , f. insdntts Insane.] Madness. 

1572 W. Holme Fall Rebelt. (R.), Jack Cade made a brag. 
With a multitude of people ; but. .After a little insanie they 
fled tag and rag. Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 28 It insinuateth 
ine of insanie : 11 e inteligis dornine , to make franticke, luna- 
ticke. [This is Warburton’s conjecture adopted by Theo- 
bald : all the ortg. edd. have 1 infamie'.] 

Insanify (insre’nifei), v. rare. [f. L. insdn-us 
Insane + -fy ; cf. Sanify.] trans. To make in- 
sane. Also absol. or intr. To cause insanity. 

1809 Syd. Smith Whs. (2850) 1. 14&/2 There may be.. some 
very respectable men at the head of these maniacs [Metho- 
dists}, who would insanify them with some degree of prudence, 
and keep them only half mad, if they could. _ 1894 Westm. 
Gaz. 16 June 8/1 There is not much virtue in a cup which 
does not inebriate, if it does insanify. 

tInsa*nious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. insania (see 
Insanie) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to madness. 

2656 S. Holland Zara (2719) 94 Leaving our Champion 
in the most insanious extasie. 

Insanitary (insarnitari), a. [In- 3.] Not 
sanitary or healthful ; injurious to health. 

1874 Standani 28 Aug., The very insanitary conditions 
under which these labourers perform their work. 18 80 
Macm. Mag. No. 246. 471 ‘ A pestilent and insanitary area* 
in the full meaning of the term. 1884 Athenaeum 5 Apr. 
446/2 Models of sanitary and insanitary dwelling-houses, 
2884 Health E.xhib. Cat at. p. xxxvi, Specimens of insani- 
tary' decorations such as arsenical wall-papers, hangings, etc. 
Hence Insa’nitariness, insanitary condition. 
1882 Standards Jan. 5/2 It blows over no insanitarmess, 
and wafts with it no germs of fever. 

In sanitation (mscenit^'Jan). [In- 3J Want 
of sanitation ; insanitary condition ; absence of 
sanitary measures or requirements. 

1884 American IX. 25 Insanitation, he said, did not cause 
the disease [cholera]. 1896 IVestm. Gaz. 5 Dec. 2/3 The 
insufficiency of cottages, tne overcrowding and msamtation 
of the existing supply. . _ . 

Insanity (insarmti). [ad. L. insdmiatetn nn- 
healthiness, unsoundness, disease, n. of quality f. 
insdntts Insane: see -ity. Cf. mod.F. tnsanili 
(1863 in Littre).] 
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1 . The condition of being insane; unsoundness 
of mind as a consequence of brain -disease ; mad- 
ness, lunacy. Orig., called insanity of mind. 

* A condition of the mind in which a false action of con- 
ception or judgment, a defective power of the will, or an 
uncontrollable violence of the emotions and instincts, have 
separately or conjointly been produced by disease ’ (Dr. J. 
C. Bucknill, Crim. Lunacy (1854) 28). 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 36 b, Madfolkes and Luna- 
ticke persons, during the time of their furor or insanitie of 
minde, cannot make a testament, a 2677 Had: Hist. Placit. 
Cor. ( R .), There is a partial^ insanity of mind and a total 
insanity. This partial insanity seems not to excuse them 
in the committing of any offence for its matter capital. 
2772 Junius Lett. Ixviii. 355 Did they attempt to produce 
any evidence of his insanity? 2782 T. Arnold {title) Ob- 
servations on the Nature, Kinds, Causes, and Prevention 
of Insanity. 1827 Scott High!. Widow v, The murder of 
an officer may be .. coloured over with [the plea] of tem- 
porary insanity. 1859 Engineer VII. 282/2 Two cases of 
suicide.. In each case the coroner’s jury brought in a ver- 
dict of temporary insanity. 2865 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 4/1 
The definition of insanity ..as an inability to reason upon 
the evidence of the senses. 2897 Diet. Nat. Biog. LII. 
320/2 D. Skae’s . . definition of insanity as * a disease of the 
brain affecting the mind ’ is not disputable. 

trans/. 2784 Cowper Task vi. 523 The frenzy of the brain 
may be redress'd By med'eine well applied, but without 
grace The heart’s insanity admits no cure. 

2 . Extreme folly or want of sound sense; an in- 
stance of this. 

2844 Emerson Led., Vug, Amcr. Wk<L(Bohn) II. 306 
After all the deduction is made for our fiivoli ties and in- 
sanities. 2844 Stanley Arnold (1858) II. ix. 262 To lose 
which . . would be rather our insanity than our misfortune. 
2862 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. iii. § 46 (2875) 159 Did we 
..use the term effect .. we should be in little danger of 
falling into the insanities of idealism. 

3. attrib. and Co?nb. 

2892 °a/l Mall G. 28 May 7/2 One cannot conclude that 
their insanity rate is remarkably high. 2894 Daily News 

26 July 9/2 Dr. B , insanity expert, who had examined 

the prisoner at the request of the Treasury, said prisoner 
was now perfectly sane. 1896 Westm. Gas. 6 Nov. 6/3 
Eminent nerve and insanity specialists gave evidence. 

t Ins a ‘nous, a. Obs . rare~ l . [f. In - 3 + L. 
sdn-us sound, healthy + -ous.] Unhealthy, dan- 
gerous to health. 

1742 Lond. If Country Breiu. 1. (ed. 4) 26 River-Waters 
are less liable to be loaded with metallic, petrifying, saline, ; 
and other insanous Particles of the Earth, than the Well 
or Spring-sorts are. 

Insa’piency. rare. [In- 3.] "Want of sapi- 
ence or wisdom ; insipiency. 

2876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. A Shaks. v. 277 Polonius hurried 
to show his insapiency by attributing the craze to love for 1 
his daughter. j 

Insa'pient, a. rare [In- 3.] Unwise; 
insipient. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. eext. ii, In his fyrste yere the lorde 
Cobham heretike, Confedered with Lollers insapient, Agayne 
the Churche arose. 

t Insa*pory, a. Obs. rare “ x . [irreg. f. In- 3 4 - 
L. sapor taste + -Y.] Unsavoury. 

2665 Sir T. Herbert 7 rav. (1677) 311 Coho or Coffee .. 
however ingrate or insapory it seems at first, it becomes 
grate and delicious enough by custom. 

f Insa-tan, v. Obs. rare “ [In- 2 -] trans. 
To possess with or by Satan. 

2611 Florio, Insatanire, to insathan or indiuell. 

J Insa*tanize, Obs. rare *“ l . [f. as prec. + 
-IZE„] = prec. 

1857 Truths Calh. Relig. (ed. 4^ 278 His [Luther’s] asser- 
tion is ‘ that Zuinglius, and all who adhere to his doctrine, 
are insatanized 

t Insa'tcliel, v. Obs. rare. [f. In - 2 + Satchel, 
after F. ensacher .] (See quots.) 

1621 Cotgr., Ensachl , insachelled, impoaked, put vp into 
a bag, sachell, or poake. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. 
xlii.344 Papers, .impoaked, insacheled, and put up in Bags. 

Insatiability (intfijiibHfti). [f. next + -itv, 
peril, after I', insatiability (16th c.), or late L. in- 
satiabilitas ( Am m Linus',.] The quality of being 
insatiable ; insatiableness. 

2654 Cokaine Dianea IV. 275 To please the insatiability 
of those who deprived me of mine owne. 2750 Johxson 
R ambler 38 ? 8 An eagerness for increase of possessions 
deluges the soul, and we sink into the gulphs of insatia- 
bility. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. ^tr With the 
usual short-sightedness of commercial insatiability, they 
..joined in the dlamour against the East India Company’s 
exclusive privileges. 1S46 Blackw. A Fag. LIX. 405 The 
. .recklessness, and insatiability of the democrat spirit. 

Insatiable (ins^'JiabT), at Forms : 5-6 in- 
saeyable, 5-7 -saciabls (5 -sessiabyll. 6 -sacia- 
byll), 6- insatiable, [a. OF. insatiable c. ; 
mod.F. insatiable), or ad. L. insatiabilis , f. in- 
(In- 3) + satidre to Satiate ; see -able.] Not 
satiable; that cannot be satiated, satisfied, or ap- 
peased; that always craves for more; inordinately 
greedy. Const, of rarely zyith. 

a 2420 HocclevE De Reg. Princ. 2172 Fyon the, gredy- 
nesse insatiable. 2430 Lydc. N. Margarete 261 O gredy 
hounde, lyoun insatiable. 2465 Pasion Lett. No. 501 II. 
180 The dayli contynewyng maleyse of youre insestiabyll 
enemyes. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI I 3 b, They dranke 
the colde water to quenche tbeir importune heate and in- 
satiable thirst. 2607 TorsECL Four-/. Beasts (265B) 3S3 N one 
but insatiable Beasts or Birds are so affected. 2642 Milton j 
Ch. Govt. I. iii, They are so insatiable of antiquity. 1726 j 
Swift Gulliver 1. viii. My insatiable desire of seeing foreign j 


INSATTJRABIiE. 

countries. 2792 Cowper Iliad xx. 3 Achilles, glorious Chief 
Insatiable with \var._ 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 532 
Insensible to shame, insatiable of notoriety, 
b. fig. Of things. 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 295/2 Grcdie golophers he 
calleth them & insatiable whyrlepoles. 2548 Hall Citron., 
Hen. VI 126 The crie and noyes of this perillous and in- 
satiable warre, was blasted through Europe. 2634 Sir T. 
HERpEKT Trav. 192 Overswayed by the insatiable gulph of 
perdition the Devill. 1857 H. H. Wilson tr. Rrg-reda III. 
446 The insatiable goal whence there is no returning. 

Insatiableness (insc l -Jiab’lnes). [f. p r ec.+ 
-ness.] The quality of being insatiable. 

1618-29^ in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (2650) I. 344 It was a mark 
of Ingratitude and Insatiableness in the Duke, thus to strain 
the Kings Bounty beyond his intention. 1647 Clarendon 
Ess. Tracts (2727) 95 Ambition always carries an insatiable- 
ness with it, which is a torment to the mind. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 358 An inveteracy, and in- 
satiableness of vengeance. 2864 Pusev Led. Daniel ii. 74 
Insatiableness of conquest. 

Insatiably (insc^Jiabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2 «] In an insatiable manner or degTee. 

2576 Newton Lcmnie's Complex. (1633) 181 They that bee 
hungry, devoure meate greedily and insatiably, a 2721 Ken 
Div. Zot/c Wks. (1S38) 301 Forgive me, if I am insatiably 
covetous, it is only of thy fruition. 186S Milman-SV. Paul's 
iii. 47 Insatiably draining away the wealth of the land. 

+ Insa*tiacy. Obs. rare — l . In 7 insaciacie. 
[f. Insatiate : see -acy 3 .] The quality of being 
insatiate* 

2629 Gaule Holy Aladtt. 340 Surfeit yet a while in your 
hellish Insaciacie. 

Insatiate (ins^ JiJt), a. Also 6 insaciate, 
-cyate, 7 -tint. [ad. L. insatialtis (Statius), f. in- 
(In- 3) + satiatus , pa. pple. of satidre to Satiate.] 
That is not satiated or satisfied ; never satisfied, 
insatiable. Const, of, Jfor. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. \ in. (Percy Soc.) 30 Wyth bren* 
nynge love of insatiate fyre Newe thynges to fynde they’ set 
theyr desyre. <22533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. AI. Aurel. 
(1546) H vj, The insatiate couetous men are neuer contente. 
2616 R. C. Times' Whistle 1708 The wantonnesse Of 
their insatiat appetite .. breeds Offensive humors. 2667 
Milton P. L. ii. 8 Satan.. insatiate to pursue Vain Warr 
with Ileav’n. 2704 Hearne Dud. Hist. (1714) 1. 406 Being 
insatiate for knowledge, he travell’d all over Greece. 2782 
Gibbon Deck <$* F\ xxxi. (1869) II. 296 Avarice is an in- 
satiate and universal passion. 2848 Buckley Homer's Iliad 
246 The Trojans are insatiate of battle. 2860 Pusey Alin. 
Ptvph. 29 Those who, through their own insatiate desires, 
are never satisfied. 

Jig. 1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. in. iii, Even like in- 
satiate hell, still crying. More. 

Hence Insa'tiateness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Insa-tiated, a. ran. [In- 3.] Not satiated. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Insaliattd , not satisfied or filled. 
2759 Hist. Bur. in Ann. Reg. 51/2 Still insatiated with 
glory*, he determined immediately to set sail attain. 2842 
Mrs. Browning Grk. C/tr. Poets $6 This boon I give instead 
Unto friend insatiated. 

Insa'tiately, adv. [f. Insatiate + -ly 2 .] 
In an insatiate or unsatisfied manner. 

2509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 39 With many’ aungelles 
whiche for theyr solace Insacyately do beholde my face, 
2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 Those swinish churls, 
that insatiately swill up the draff of the world. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (2677)322 The better to excuse himself who 
was so insatiately libidinous. 

tlnsati*ety. Obs. Also 7 insaciety. [a. 
obs, F. insacicte , -saiiete* (Godef.), ad. L. in sa lie ids : 
see In- 3 and Satiett.] The condition of being 
insatiate ; unsatisfied desire or demand. 

1578 Florio 1st Fruites 66 The temperance and vertue of 
the one is commendable, the insaciety and wlckednes of the 
other is to be condemned. <1 1632 T. Taylor Goa s Judgem. 

11. v. (1642) 63 Who knowing hjs great avarice, caused 
molten gold to be pour’d downe his throate, deriding his in- 
saciety. a 1668 Sir W. Waller Div. Aledit. (1839) 236 
What an insaiiety is there in all these delights. 

t Insatisfa’ction. Obs. [lN- = ] Absence 
of satisfaction; unsatisfied condition; di satis- 
faction. 

1568 North tr. Guevara's Diall Pr. (1619' 609/7 He must 
beware also that hee shew no countenance to the King of 
insatisfaction. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 8oo lt is a Profound Con- 
templation in Nature, to consider of the Emptinesse .. or 
Insaiisfiiction of severall Bodies ; And of their Appetite to 
take in Others. 1656 Finett For. Ambuss. 24, I yeclded.. 
after some discovery of my insatisfaction to be so punctually 
pressed, a 2682 Sir 1'. Browne Tracts (1684) 20 With what 
insatisfaction the most learned Botanists reduce that Plant 
unto any described by the Ancients. 

tlnsatisfaxtorily, adv. Obs rare. [In- 
In an unsatisfactory way. 

2646 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. H. 6 The displeasure of 
the Pelagians must needs be irreconcilcable, who peremp- 
torily maintaining they can fulfill the whole Law, will in* 
satisfactorily’ condemne the non -observation of one. 
t Insa'tisfied, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Unsatisfied. 
2643 T. Case Three Serin. 12644) 69 If any of you .. be any 
wayes insatisfied .. I advise you to forbear. „ 

+ Inso/tive, a. Obs. rare — ( \ ff. + J- 
saitvus that is sown or planted (cf. L. * lit salivas, 
old reading in Pliny XIX. xii. 60 for in saihns }.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., I it satire, that is not planted, sown 
or grafted ; that which corns forth of us own accord. 2658 
Phillips, Insatire, unsown, unplanted, growing voluntarily. 
Insatnrable (insartiurab 1), a . [In sense \, 
ad. L. insatnrdbilis insatiable, f. in- (In- 3) v 
salurdre to Saturate ; in 2 , f. Saturable.] 
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tl- Insatiable. Obs. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy ill. xxii, Oh hatefull Tygre 
passing enuyous, Of aueryce Oh beast insaturable.^ 1604 
Tooker Fabric Church 114 Enemies to all dignitle, .. 
whose hatred is insaturable. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole 
Creature dm § 3. 220 The evil will of man is insaturable, 
hts desire insatiable. 1721 in Bailey. 1755 Johnson, In- 
saturable not to be glutted ; not to be filled. 

2. Not able to be saturated. 

*849 Fraser’s A lag. XL. 454 A solvent of all true oils in- 
saturable in water. 

f Insatu'rity. Obs . rare, fix- 3 .] a. Un- 
satisfied. or unfilled condition, b. Unsatisfying 
quality. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm . Whole Creature xwi. § 3. 205 The 
insaturity of the Soule of man, taking so little Complacency 
and Contentation. Ibid. xv. § 1. 251 The insaturity and in- 
sufficiency of all these huskish Vanities, on which our 
Prodigall eates. 

tlnsaxrt, Obs, In 5 ensaut, ynsawfc. [ME. 
ensaute , an altered form of assattt , Assault, with 
change of prefix, due to confusion of a -, an-, cn- : 
cf. Ensamcle.] trans. To assail contemptuously, 
insult. 

C1425 St. Christina xxiv. in Anglia VIII. 129/9 How she 
ensautid be worlde, for hitknewe not his creature [ ;= creator]. 
1x425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 25 The 
which e nat oonly to the asker wolde nat yeue but was 
woonte with scornyng wordes to ynsawt them, 
t Insca'Iable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Incap- 
able of being scaled or climbed ; unscalable. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 417 The opposite Side land- 
ward . . might be made as mscalable as the other. 

+ Insce*nd, v. Obs. rare ~°. [ad. L. ittscetid- 
ere to ascend, mount, embark, f. in- (In- -) + scand- 
erc to climb.] 

3604 R. Cawdrey Table Alplu , In[s]cend, clime vp, or 
mount vp. 

Inscli, Insched, obs. Sc. form of Inch, Inshed. 
+ Inschool, v. Obs. rare — °. [In- 2 .] 

16 xx Florio, Ittscuolarc l to inschoole. 

Inscicioun, Inscide, erron. ff. Incision, In- 
cide. 

Inscience (rnjiens). Now rare. [ad. L. in- 
scientia want of knowledge, ignorance, f. inscient- 
em (see next), after scientia knowledge, science. 
Cf. obs. F. inscience (i 5 ~i 6 th c,), It. inscicnza 
(Florio).] The condition of not knowing; want 
of knowledge ; nescience, ignorance. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man Pref. 5 Rather, .a meane to in- 
durate the cataract of inscience, then to . . take it away. 
1579 Lodge Def. Plays 5 Are his .speeches unperfect? Sauor 
they of inscience? 1675 J. Smith Chr. Retig. A/p. 3 (L.) 
Their inscience of the natural cause, a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts (1684) 179 Not to know. things without the Arch of 
our intellectuals ..is .. rather inscience than ignorance in 
man. x8xo Bentham Packing (1621) 179 note. On the part 
of the learned author .. behold still the same pleasantry; 
or still the same simplicity and inscience, a 1896 Benson 
Cyprian (1897) 83 note , IHis] special pleading is matched by 
his inscience of every technical law term. 

Inscient (i'njient), < 7.1 Now rare. [ad. L. 
inscient-em unknowing, ignorant, f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
scicns , scient pr. pple. of scire to know.] Not 
knowing; lacking knowledge ; nescient, ignorant. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 30 Celsus . . confcsseth him- 
selfe inscient, by accomptyng their number uncertaine. 1643 
Prynne So v. Power 0/ Parlt. 11. Pref. Aij, A Company of 
seemingly Scient,. though really inscient, selfe-conceited 
Court-Doctors, Priests, and Lawyers. 1898 S/caker jo Dec. 
694/2 In the thirties the Oxford mind was inscient. 
I'nscient, <z . 2 rare. [f. In- ~ + L. scient cm 
knowing.] Having inward knowledge or insight. 

. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh ix. 913 Gaze on, with 
inscient vision toward the sun, And, from his visceral heat, 
pluck out the roots Of light beyond him. 

+ Inscienti-fical, < 7 . Obs. [In- 3.] Not scien- 
tific ; unacquainted with science, unlearned. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Find. Pref. 9 , 1 would know now of 
Mr. Hobbs, whether all Arts and Sciences, and Prudent 
actions, be the Laws of Nature, or not? If they be the 
Laws of Nature, then is every Inscientifical and Imprudent 
man, an Unjust man. 

+ 1* US C10US, a. Obs. [f. L. itisci'iis not know- 
ing* ignorant (f. in-, In- 3 + -scius knowing) + -ous. 
Cf. conscious. - ] = Inscient a. 1 

1633 T. Adams Ex/. 2 Peter .Hi. 5 He begins with the 
dunces those, .tnscious. .wilful ignorants. 1635 Heywood 
Hierarch, vif. Comm. 450 The inscious man may beknowne 
by three things. 1657 Hawke Killing is M. 54 His Fol- 
lowers, cannot be inscious, what an abhominable and odious 
crime it is to betray their Lord and Master. 

Hence + I'nsciously adv ., unwittingly. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 1. 109 Thus insciously he un- 
saith what laboriously he writeth a book to prove. 
Inscipient, Inscision, -tion, erron. ff. In- 
cipient, Incision. Insconce, obs. f. Ensconce. 
Ins crib able (mskrai-bab’l), < 7 . [f. next + 

-able.] Capable of being inscribed, lienee In- 
ner! 'b ableness. 

1846 Worcester, Inscribablc , that may be inscribed. 
Dr. Allen. 1847 Craig, Insert b alien css. Mod. No non- 
rectangular parallelogram is inscribablc in a circle. 
Inscribe (inskrarb), v. [ad. L. ins crib ere to 
Write in or upon, f. in- (In- 2 ) + scribcre to write.] 
1 . trans. To write, mark, or delineate (words, a 
name, characters, etc.) in or on something ; esp. so 


as to be conspicuous or durable, as on a monument, 
tablet, etc. (In quot. 1603, with upon in indirect 
passive = passive of sense 2.) 

1552 Huloet, Inscribe, inscribo, intitule. 1603 B. Jonson 
King's Coron, Entertainm., In her hand she holds a sceptre 
. . and in her lap a little globe, inscribed upon orbis dkitan- 
nicus. 1665 Manley Grotiud Low-C. War res 79sHe gave 
for his word, and inscribed on all his Ensigns this Motto, 
Jam ant nunquam , Now or never. 1781 Cowi'ER Truth 
28 Inscribed above the portal, from afar Conspicuous as the 
brightness of a star .. Stand the soul-quickening words — 
Believe and live. 1864 J. .Walker Faith f. Ministry 92 We 
raise the marble and inscribe the flattering epitaph. Plod. 
You must inscribe your name in the Visitors* Book. 

fig. a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Plan. 1. ii. 62 Though there 
were no such [connatural principles] originally inscribed in 
the Mind. 3828 Webster, Inscribe . .2. To imprint on ; as, 
to inscribe any thing on the mind or memory. 

b. To write or enter the name of (a person) upon 
an official document or list ; to enroll. 

1605 B. Jonson Vol/one 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 177/1 Am I in- 
scribed his heir for certain ? 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rein 
I. 353 The French inscribe all their hoys on the army-list, 
and compel every one who cannot raise five and twenty 
louis, to serve in their turn. 1890 Spectator 15 Feb., On 
Friday, 7th inst., the Due d’Orfea.ns, eldest son of the 
Comte, de Paris . . demanded to be inscribed on the list of 
conscripts under the Military Law. 

c. Comm . To issue a state (or other) loan in 
the form of shares with registered holders; see 
Inscribed i b. 

3884 Pall PI all G . 18 Aug. 5/2 In Colonial Government 
stocks, especially those inscribed in London, the rise was 
rather more than the average. 

2. To mark (a surface, column, sheet, etc.) with 
■writing or other characters, esp. in a durable or 
conspicuous way. 

3637 Milton Lycidas 306 Like to that sanguine flower in- 
scribed.with woe. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals ii. (Seager), 
There is a medal of Hcliogabalus inscribed, ‘ Fides exer- 
citus 1 . 27x3 — Guard. No. 319 F *; The two friends made 
a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it with the four and twenty 
letters. 1805 Words.w. Prelude 11. 349 Though the rhymes 
were gone that once inscribed The threshold. 3870 Bryant 
Iliad I. vu. 220 Ajax, .who had inscribed And laid it in the 
helmet. 

b. To dedicate (a writing or work of art) to a 
person by a short inscription (placed at. the begin-, 
ning of a writing, or beneath a picture, etc.), less 
formal than an ordinary dedication. 

1645 Boate I ret. Nat. Hist. (1652) Ded. Av ( I have made 
bold thus to address.. you, and to inscribe this Work unto 
your Names, that it may see the light under your joint 
patronage. 1709 Swift Advancem. Relig. Wks. 3755 II. 1. 
96 The following papers.. being inscribed to your ladyship. 
2753 Johnson Rambler No. 136 r 9 An author may with 
great propriety inscribe his work to him by whose encourage- 
ment it was undertaken. 3849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 
405 The patron to whom a work was inscribed was expected 
to reward the writer with a purse of gold. 

3. Geom. To delineate or trace (a figure or line) 
within a figure, so. that some particular points of 
it lie in the boundary or periphery of that figure. 

_ An angular figure (polygon or polyhedron] is said to be 
inscribed in another figure when the angular points of the 
former lie in the bounding line or lines, or surface or surfaces, 
of the latter. A curved figure (plane or solid) is said to be 
inscribed in an angular figure when the former touches each 
of the bounding lines or surfaces of the latter. More rarely, 
a line is said to he inscribed in a figure when its extremities 
He in the boundary of that figure. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid iv. Introd. xxo It teacheth how 
a triangle .. may be inscribed within a circle. 1571 Digges 
Pantom., Geom. Solids Ee iij a, Either of bodyes inscribed 
or circuinbscribed. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. m. i. § 14 
When I conceive a Triangle inscribed in a square, a 1696 
Scarburgh Euclid (3705) 165 Therefore in a given square a 
Circle has been inscribed. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 
373 To inscribe a circle in a regular polygon. . 1885 Leudcs- 
dorf Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 185 To inscribe in a given 
conic a polygon whose sides pass . . through given points. 

1 4. Sc. Law. See Inscuive. 
inscribed (inskroi'bd),///. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Written upon or in something. Also Jig. 
x6xt Cotgr., Inscri/t , inscribed, intituled, written on. 

<3x677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. iii. 318 Besides this Moral 
inscribed Law, God Almighty .. gave him a positive Law. 
j847 \V. C. Burns in Life xii. (3870) 338, I gave him two 
religious books with an inscribed promise to pray for him. 

b. Of a state (or other) loan : Issued not in the 
form of bonds passing from hand to hand, but as 
shares of which the names of the holders are regis- 
tered or entered in a list kept at the head office of 
the issuing state or company. 

3882 Bithcll Countiug-ho. Diet., Inscribed Stocks , see 
Registered Stocks. [Ibid., Registered Stocks are so called 
because they are entered with the name of the holder in 
a Register kept for that purpose at the chief office of the : 
Company or Slate issuing them.] ! 

2. Marked with writing or other characters. In 
Entom . Having markings resembling letters. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xlvi. IV. 286 Inscribed,.. 
When the [wing] surface is marked with the resemblance of 
a letter of any language. Ex. Noctua Gamma. 1853 D. 
Wilson Preh. Ann. (18631 II. iv. ii. 209 Inscribed Stones, 
more or less rudely graven. 3879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. <y 
Edttc. ix. 373 The Catstane, an inscribed pillar. 

3. Geom. (See Inscribe 3.) 

1571 Digges Pantom., Geom. Solids V iij b, The square of 
an equilater triangles syde to the inscribed circles semtdi- 
metientes square is as 12 to x. 3706 Phillifs (ed. Ker>ey), 
Inscribed Figures, those that are drawn within others [etc.). 


1806 Hutton Course Mafh.l. 369 To determine a Triangle 
and the Radius of the Inscribed Circle. 1885 Lf.udesdorf 
Cremona's Proj. Geom. 125 Six points on a conic, taken in 
any order, may be regarded as the vertices of an inscribed 
hexagon. 

Inscriber (inskrsi-bsj). [f. as prec. + -erI.] 
One who inscribes ; the writer of an inscription. 
1782 Pow.vall Stud. A niig. 48 Characters and.. diagrams 
. .which Kircher has passed by unnoticed, as though making 
no part of the inscriber’s intention. 1876 S. Manning Land 
Pharaohs 206 Many of the inscribers were Christians. 1894 
W. M. Lindsay in Class. Rev. Mar. 108/3 Inscriptions, m 
which a certain amount of illiteracy on the part of the in- 
scribers is at times a disturbing element. 

Inscript (i-nskript), sb. [ad. L. inscript-um 
that which is written upon anything, an inscription, 
sb. use of neuter of inscript-tts : see next.] 

1 . Something inscribed ; an inscription, 
xfiix Srv.r.ol/ist. Gt. Brit. x. i. § 60. 3235 The inducement 
thereunto, being no more then a namelesse Inscript shuffled, 
no man knew whence. 1652 Sparke Prim. Devot, (1663) 
243 What suiting inscript to the Cross belongs. 3882 Col. 
Yule in Athenxum t 17 June 765/1 Some time in the six- 
teenth century. . it is shown by an inscript at the end to 
have belonged to Symon du Sober, dwelling at Honfleur, 
f 2 . Geom. A line inscribed in a figure ; a chord. ‘ 
2605 Alingham Geom. E/it. 12 The line AB is also called 
an Inscript, and when so npplyed, is said to cut the Circle. 

f Inscri'pt, ppl - a. Obs. [ad. L. imeript-us, 
pa. pple. of mscriblrc to Inscribe.] Inscribed. 

1432-50 tr. Iligden (Rolls) V. xi The name of Ihesu was 
founde with letters of golde inscripte and wryten in hit. 
3592 R. D. Hypmrotomachia x6 A shield.. whereupon was 
inscript in Hebrew, Attic and Latine letters, this sentence. 

Inscri'ptibie, a. rare. [f. JL insetifl-us, pa. 
pple. of inscribire + -n>LE.] =1 nscribable. 

a 2696 Scarburgh Euclid (1705) 173. Polygons do arise, 
that are mutually with a Circle, or with one another In- 
scriptible and Circumscriptible, 

Inscription (inskri'pjon). [ad. L. inscription ♦ 
em, ik of action from insert here to .Inscribe. Cf. 
F. inscription (Rabelais, 16th c.,in Hatz.-Darrn.).] 

1. The action of inscribing; the action of writing 
upon or in something. (In quots .Jigi) rare. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. i. (1821) 410 These we may 
call the truths of natural inscription. 1748 Hartley Qbstrv. 
Plan 11. i. 45 The Law of first- inscription. 

2. cotter. That which is inscribed; a piece of 
writing or lettering upon something ; a set of char- 
acters or words written, engraved, or otherwise 
traced upon a surface ; esp. a legend, description, 
or record traced upon some hard substance for the 
sake of durability, as on a monument, building, 
stone, tablet, medal, coin, vase, etc. 

1538 Leland I tin. I. 96 Inscription could I find none >;n 
these Stones. 1596 Shaks. P lurch. V. 11. yii. 14, I will 
suruay the inscriptions, backe againe : What saies this leaden 
casket? 3667 Evelyn Diary 39 Sept., I obtain'd the gift 
of his Arundelian Marbles, those celebrated and famous 
inscriptions Greeke and Latine, gather’d with so much co«t 
and Industrie from Greece. 1688 R. Holme Anttoury Hi* 
28/2 Queen Elizabeths shilling had.. this Inscription, Posut 
Dcunt Adjutorcm meum. 17x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Lit. 
to C' less Bristol 10 Apr., A hiazen column .. was erected .. 
there is no sign of its having ever had any inscription. 
3823 Byron Two Fosc. ii. i.226 'Tis perhaps as true as most 
Inscriptions upon tombs. 3839 Penny Cycl. XV, 53 ' 1 . 
bears on one side the head of Ferdinand with the inscription 
Ferdinandvs [etc.]. 1842 Brandi: Diet. Sc., etc. 833/* 
words around the border of the coin form what is termea 
the legend , those In the middle the inscription. [B- ’■ 
Head in Let., Numismatists make no distinction between 
* Inscription * and * Legend . , • 
fig. 2643 Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) 11 Nor is this 
yet the highe.st inscription that will adorn so religious ana 
so holy a defence as this. ^ 2859 Dickens T. Two Cities i. 
v. Hunger was the inscription on the baker's shelves written 
in every small loaf of his scanty stock of bad bread. 

3. spec. a. A short piece of writing placed at the 

beginning of a book or other composition, descrip* 
live of its nature, contents, authorship, etc.; a title, 
heading, superscription. (Now rare or Obs. ns 
distinct from 2.) b. A brief dedication of a book 
or work of art to a person (see Inschibe 2 b) ; the 
superscription of a letter. * . . 

a 2400 Wyclif's Bible Gen. Prol. 39 (MS.Trin. Coll. Du 
A. 2. xo) The firste psalme to no man is asigned, 
what other man is vndirstonden Jn the firste but > 
firste geten, that inscripcioun worthili schuld not be 11c 
sarie. 3529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 374/2 Many r 

ther that haue false inscripcions, and ar not tue txJKe. 
them that they be named by. 1598 Florio, Inaice,. . _ _ 
the inscription or title of a booke. 3649 Alcoran P- v, » * * 

hornet .. divided it into many Chapters, lo which he; g< * 
what inscription he thought good: he most common!) 
tuleth them with words that are in their first hne. 74 
Richardson Pamela IV. 453 And now-and-tlien a V ■ 
passes on both Sides, by the Inscription and Suhscrip 
of which, they remind one another, that they have 
once in their Lives at one Church together. , . 

c. In early Music , A motto or sign, or comm* 
nation of both, placed at the beginning of an enig- 
matical canon, to indicate (often itself enigmatica ) ) 
the manner of its resolution. • . 

1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. bins. s *'’y. JT u : n 
second Agnus Dei of his 1 Missa L’Anu baudichon , U. 11 . 
des Pres) intimates that the Tenor is to be Mlent. ) , 
pretty Inscription, ‘Agnus secundum non est cum • V 
Some of Hobrecht’s Inscriptions are very obscure . 

mas reddo omnia quar possidco 1 shews that the (u 
Bass must sing a Tenth below the Descant. 
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4. Aflat, A marking upon some organ or part 
produced by another in contact with it; esp. a 
marking on the fleshy part of a muscle where 
a tendon crosses it. 

1578 Banister Hist, Man iv. 62 The fift [muscle] . . 
marcheth obliquely to ward es the thombe, with many in- 
scriptions, and Cease th at divers Tendons. 4:17*0 W. Gib- 
son Farrier's Guide i. vi. (1738) 80 Having only inscriptions 
answerable to the winding Convolutions of the Brain. 187s 
Humphky.i 1 /j ‘ology 7 Its fibres are partially interrupted by 
a tendinous inscription, and it is joined beyond that point 
by a portion of the muscle arising from the ischium in which 
there is no tendinous inscription. 

6. Gcom. The action of inscribing one figure in 
another : see Inscribe 3. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid iv. Introd. no This fourth booke 
intreateth of the inscription . . of rectiline figures. 1655 
Stanley Hist. Philos . t. (1701) 9/2. 184* Dc Morgan ^?/# 
«V hit. Calc. 303 It is the condition of a polygon’s inscription 
in a circle that its successive angles should be [etc.]. 

1 6 . Civil and Sc. Law. An accusation or chal- 
lenge at law made under the condition that if it 
were false, the accuser would undergo the same 
punishment that would have been inflicted on the 
accused if found guilty. Oh. 

Sometimes inscription appears to refer to the accusation 
(see Imcrifitio in Du Cange), sometimes to the undertaking 
of the accuser : cf. Cotgr. Fr. Diet., * Inscription en faux , 
a challenge of, or exception against the truth of an Euidence ; 
a testimonie or vndertaking to prove it false, entred in Court’. 

1479 Ada Audit. 93 (Jam.) The said James has drawin 
himself, landis, and gudis, souerte to the kingis hienes for 
the said inscnptioune. 1674 Sir G. Mackenzie Lazos 4 
Cust. o/Scotl. xix. § 8 {1699)227 Which inscription was only 
necessar in atrocius, but not in lighter crimes. Ibid . , In- 
scriptions were only necessar, to the end the pursuer might 
be punished, if he were found Guilty of Calumny. 1726 
Ayliffe Parcrgon 24 Inscription is an obligation made m 
writing whereby the Accuser binds himself to undergo the 
same Punishment, if he shall not prove the Crime which he 
objects to the Party accused ..'as the Defendant himself 
ought to suffer, if the same be prov’d. 

7. Comm. The action of inscribing stock; in pi. 
inscribed stocks : see Inscribed i b. 

1707 Hist, in Ann. Peg. 85/2 Penury and misery burst 
forth. The inscriptions, which were at forty, fell to ten ; 
the armies w<fre left without pay. 1809 R. Langford 
Introd. Trade 55 The second description of Russian Stock 
is called 6 per Cent. Inscriptions. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
14 Aug. 5/1 The Bank of England .. in its desire to move 
with the times .. has been undertaking the inscription of 
a number of colonial loans. 

8 . Comb. 

1859 H. L. Smith in Archxol. Cant. XI. 108 Only the 
labels,, and inscription-plate remain. xB6i F. Hall in 
Jrnl. Asia/. Soc. Bengal 320 Dismissed Jjy the inscription- 
writer, with nine stanzas of vague encomium. 

Inscriptional (inskri'pjanal), a. [f. prec. + 

-XL,] 

+ 1. Hearing an inscription ; = Inscribed 2 . 06s. 

1778 Phil. Surv. S. Irel. i\ In the ’same nave are three 
inNCriptional Stabs. 1795 J. C. Murphy Trav. Portugal 
308 Several ancient inscriptional stones have been found. 

2. Of, belonging to, characteristic of, or of the 
nature of, an inscription or inscriptions. 

x8** Jas. Tate in Pards Wks. { 1828) VIII. 251 The in- 
scriptional labours of your classical pen. 1880 Warren 
Book-plates vii. 63 The inscriptional portion of the plate is 
copied first in italics. *89 1 Spectator 21 Mar., ‘ A.S. is not 
unfrequently used in inscriptional Latin for ‘Anno Salutis’. 
1896 Ramsay in Expositor, Sept. 195 Criteria derived, .from 
inscriptional and alphabetical character. 

Iliscri’ptioned (-Jcnd), a. rave. [f. as prec. 
+ -ed 2 .] Furnished with an inscription; = In- 
scribed 2 . 

x888 Harped s Mag. Sept. 641 The marble fount, sculp- 
tured and inscriptioned on every surface. 

Inscri'ptionist. rare. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
The writer or carver of an inscription. 

x86r F. Hall in prut. Asia t. Soc. Bengal 3 note, 
The inscriptionist was . . pot quite incapable of such an 
aberration from grammatical orthopraxy. Ibid. 16 note, 
The laxity of the inscriptionist. 

Inscrrptionless, a . [f. as prec. + -less.] 
■Devoid of an inscription; having no inscription. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 553 Lazarus (whose Receptacle 
is Inscriptionlesse). 18x7 Hood Midi. Fairies xxii, Make 
tombs iuscrtptionlcss— raze each high name. 185* Meander, 
ings of Mem. I. 71 A margin stone I crave Inscriptionless, 
or chiselled by tbe wave. 

Inscriptive (inskrrptiv), a. [f. L. iitscnpt 
ppl. stem of insertberc to Inscribe + -ive.J 
1. Of the nature of an inscription ; belonging to 
or used in inscriptions (quot. 1 S 88 V 
1740 Poetry in Ann. Reg., (1772) 208 O ! let this column 
rise, Pure from false trophies and inscriptive lyes. 1807 
Woimsvv. IVh. Doe VH. 214 ‘God us ayde . Inscriptive 
legend which I ween May on those holy bells be . seen. 
xB8B Burgos Lives 12 Gd. Men 1. t. 36 When speaking of 
inscriptive writing, Routh once remarked [etc.]. 

T 2. Bearing an inscription ; = Inscribed 2 . Obs. 

, 1740 Dyer Ruins Rome 79 And vases boss’d and huge 
inscriptive stones. 

Hence InscrTptively adv. f by way of an in- 
scription. 

189s Daily A Vrt-J 5 Feb. 6/s Beneath this again are in- 
scriptive!)' quoted the hero’s words : ‘ Thus Sebastopol 
defends herself ’. , 

tlnscrrptor. Oh.rare. [? f o r * t ns crip In ( n d . 
late L. inscriptura inscription).] An inscription. 


1603 Holland tr. Plutarch's Mor. 1089 As Comcedies.. 
carrie . . ridiculous epigrams or inscriptors. 

Inscri’ptured, a. 4 rare~~ l . [f. *inscripture 
(see prec.) + -ed-.J Bearing inscriptions; = In- 
scribed 2. 

j 83 x Rossetti Ball. <$• Sonn., Church-Porch , Shake we off 
the dust we have Upon our feet, lest it defile the stones 
Inscriptured, covering their sacred bones, 
t Inscribe, v. Obs. [f. K. inscriv full stem 
of inscrire = It, iitscrivere , ad. L, inscriberc \ cf. 
Desckive.] 

1 . traits, as Inscribe 2. 

538* Wyclif 2 nd Prol. Ps., Alle the salmyes, that ben in- 
scriued to hym Dauid, pertenen to the sacrament of Crist, 
for Dauid is seid Cri*t. 

2. Sc, Law. rejl. To undertake, under penalty, 
to prove (something) false : see Inscription 6 . 

Cf. Fr. s'inscrire enfaux , * to vndertake that an Euidence, 
etc., is false ; or to vndertake to prove it false or falsified ; 
also to accuse of or charge with falsehood or falsenesse 
(Cotgrave.) 

1479 .<4 93 (Jam.) It was allegit be the said James, 

that the instrument of the said sett .. was falss and offrit 
him to inscriue him(self] criminally thartoashe auchtoflaw. 

Inscroll (inskr< 7 *W), v. [f. In- * or 2 + Scroll.] 
traits. To inscribe or enter upon a scroll. 

X596 Shahs. Merck. V. 11. vii. 72 Had you beene as wise as 
bold, Vong in limbs, in iudgement old, Your answere had 
not beene inscrold. X898 T. Hardy IVessex Poems 131 
Drop one plume as pledge that Heaven inscrolls the wrong, 
flnscru’ple, v. Obs. noncc-wd. [f. In- 2 + 
Scruple.] traits. To possess with scruples. 

1663 Flagellum or O. CrvwmW/ (167 2) 89 Being inscrupled 
by some of the Presbyterian Ministers (who were highly in- 
censed at this war). 

Inscrutability (inskriZtabrliti). [f. next; 
see -1TY.] The quality of being inscrutable ; 
traits f something inscrutable. 

1654 W. Mountaguk Devout Ess. n. i. § 3. 2 o These 
Mysteries . . are Gods own Inscrutabiiitie. 179* G. Wake- 
field Mem. 130 (T.) His theological conceptions were 
always ..tome., one of the inscrutabilities of mystery. 1859 
Kingsley A/isc. (i860) I. 29^ The awe which Nature’s 
grandeur and inscrutability brings with it. 1880 b Caird 
Philos. Relig. i. 31 Reverence, not for a mere blank inscru- 
tability, but for what I can think of as an intelligence 
essentially the same with my own. 

Inscrutable (inskra-tab’l), a. (.si.) [ad. late L. 
inscriitabilis (Augustine, Hilary), (. in- (In- 3) + 
serutari, -are, to search or examine thoroughly, to 
explore: see -able. Cf. F. inscrutable ( 15 th c.).] 
That cannot be searched into or found out by 
searching; impenetrable or unfathomable to investi- 
gation ; quite unintelligible, entirely mysterions. 

c 1450 tr. Dc hnitatione in. Iv. 131, I haue lemed herby to 
drede kin inscrutable iugement. 15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 32 b, The herte oi man is inscrutable, and onely 
god knoweth it. x6o* Warner Alb. Eng. xw. lxxix. (1612) 
327 O Essence more inscrutable, than all compaierd to it. 
x66x Cowley Verses 4* Ess., Cromwell (1669) 66 The in- 
scrutable mysteries of Eternal Providence. 173* Berkeley 
Alciphr. vii. §26 You are a pair of inscrutable, unfathom- 
able, fashionable philosophers. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
II. 11. ii. 1 27. 77 The doctrine of the Trinity, which theo- 
logians agree to call inscrutable, but which they do not fail 
to define and analyse with the most confident dogmatism. 
1870 Disraeli Lotltair liii, That countenance was always 
inscrutable. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 155 At the 
present moment the ultimate origin of Mind is as inscrut- 
able a mystery as the origin of Life. 

b. Rarely of things physical, as an abyss ; Im- 
penetrable, unfathomable. 

x8*o Lamb Elia Ser. r. 2 Races Men , Deep holes, inscru- 
table cavities of the earth. 1858 Hawthorne ,Fr. 4- It. 
Jruls. I. 142 The guide. .held his torch down into an in- 
scrutable pit beneath our feet. 

B. sb. pi. Inscrutable things. 

X663 Spencer Prodigies (1665) 2S2 There nre Mysteries in 
Religion, Depths in Providence, Inscrutables in Nature. 
1704 De Foe Storm i. 8 The Winds are some of those In- 
scrutables of Nature, in which humane Search fias not yet 
been able to arrive at any Demonstration. 

Inscru’tableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or character of being inscrutable. 

17*7 in Bailey vbl. 1L xB*8 in Webster. 1851 Nichol 
Archit.Heaz’. (ed. 9) 64 The nebulous spots losing all trace 
of their previous inscrutableness. 1891 Spectator 21 Mar.. 
T*hat sense of the mystery and the_tragic inscrutableness of 
human fate which is as modern as it is ancient. 

b. An instance of this ; something inscrutable. 
a 1864 Hawthorne Sept. Felton (1879) 65 All was a blur, 
an imcrutableness, a scraul of unintelligible characters. 

Inscru’tably, adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2.] In 
an inscrutable manner; beyond searching out ; un- 
fathomably ; quite unintelligibly. 

*597 J- Payne Royal F.xch . 6 ’llie essens of tbe gloriouse 

persons Jnscrutabtie one God. x8i8jnToDD. _x8*8WEnsrER 
s. v., The moral government of an infinite being must often 
be inscrutably dark and mysterious. ^ 185* M. Arnold 
Empedocles 2x7 Thou ..Watchest us, Nature, throughout, 
Mild and inscrutably calm. 

f Inscrirte, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. stem of 
prec., or f. I., senddt-us pa. pple.] -Inscrutable. 

1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xviii. o For ’tis inscrute: His 
power, ’bo'e reach of Mortal] to find out. Ibid, xxxix. 70 
How dare Man question.. His inscrute power 
Inscrutive (mskr/rtiv), a. rare, [irreg. f. L. 
insert! la-re to search or examine into + -ive.] 
Given to scrutiny or investigation. 
iBS* Chicago Advance 22 June 400 What amounts of in- 


formation these inscrutive young gentlemen of the daily 
press can evolve from a moderate protoplasm of given in- 
formation l 

Insculp (inskp-lp), v. Now rare or Obs. Fa. 
pple. insculp t, insculped. [ad. L. insculpere 
to carve or engrave on, f. in - (In- 2 ) -t- scvtp?re to 
carve, or its F. repr. inscnlper (3 5 - 1 6 th c. in Godef.). 
Used at first in pa. pple. insadpt , ad. L. insculpt-us\ 
the finite vb. may have arisen in part from an 
analysis of this ns insatlp-t = inscu/p-ed.] 

1. traits. To carve, engrave, or sculpture (upon 
something, as a figure or inscription upon stone). 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. xx Diuerse carectes to be 
msculpte in gemmes. 1566 Paintfr Pal. Pleas. II, Siv. 
(N.), More lyvely,.than any forme may be insculped upon 
mctall or marble. 1596SHAKS. Merck. V. it. vii. 57 A coync 
that heares the figure of an Angell Stampt In gold, but that’s 
in>culpt ypon. 1604 Drayton Moses 1. (IL), Which he in- 
sculped in two likely stones, For rareness of invaluable 
rice. x6i6 Bullokar, Insculpe, to cut or carue in. 1665 
. Webd Stone- H eng ( 17-5) By insculping some short 

Inscription. Ibid. 190 They made., the Architrave.. plain 
and flat, and thereon insculpt them. 1706 PuiLLtrs, To 
Insculp , to engrave, carve, or cut. 18x4 Southey Cantiina 
AuL, etc., Poet. Wks. III. 315 Eearing lyingly the libeli’d 
name Of Lawrence, impudently there insculpt. 

. fg- 1607 Rowlands Guy I Carry. 5 The wounds and scarrs 
insculpt upon his flesli. 1668 H. Moke Din. Dial. 111. xxiii. 
(17131 231 Wise Men.. who in Symbols and Parables have 
insculped the memorials of their Wisdom in the Minds and 
Memories of rude People. 

2. a. To shape artistically by cutting, b. To 
adorn with carved figures or inscriptions ; to sculp- 
ture (stone, etc.) : ^ Carve v. 5 a, 6 b. Alsoy^-. 

1578 Banister Hist. Manx. 15 The inner seate .. of the 
scull, where Os Cuneale is insculped like the nianer of a 
seat, or stoole. 1653 R. Sanders Physiogu. 254 The ears 
neatly insculped, of mean bigness. 1665 J. Weiui Stone- 
Hctig(y]p$) 135 Stones.. were in.xculpt with Antique Kunick 
or Gothick Characters. 1830 W. Phillips Alt. Sinai tv. 6 
The sacred Tables. .Fresh from their heavenly quarry, and 
insculpt Of God’s own hand immediate. 

+ InscuTpt, v. Obs. [f. L. insculpt -, ppl, stem 
of insculp- & e : see prec.] =• Insculp. 

1487 Ann. Barber-Surg. Lond. (1890) 213 That a tablett 
of stone shalbe sett up and the Master and Wardeins names 
jnsctilpted thereon. 1611 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. x. 248 
Therein . . their Armes or Atchieucments. .are according in- 
sculpted from theauthoritieof both. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. 344 Whereon they have insculpted a humane shape. 
Insculpt, ppl. a . : see Inscui 1* v. 
f Insctrlption. Oh. Also ( crroit .) -sion. 
fad. late L. insculption-em, noun of action from 
insculpere to Insculp.] The action of can ing or 
sculpturing upon something; cotter, a can-ed figure 
or inscription. Also Jig. 

1509 Richmond. 11 ills (Surtees) 268 A cup of silver, .to be 
made . . with this insculpsion or engravinge theiein. 1607 
Tourneur RtV . Trag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 13 For what is 
it to haue A flattering false insculpt ion on a Toombe, And 
in men’s hearts reproch? 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. 
iii. 11. xlvi, So forms more stoutly flung Against our spright 
make deep inscription. 1655 Fuller Hist. Cautb. 42. 
Inscxrlptor. ? Oh. [a. L. type *inscuiptoi\ 
agent-n. from insculpere : sec prec. Cf. F. inscnlp- 
teur (1584 in Godef.).] One who carves or sculp- 
tures a figure, etc. upon something ; a sculptor. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemcau' s Fr. Chirurg. Bivh/x The 
lmculptororlngravcre, tondomeand inibellishehiNlaboures. 
1727 Dart Canterb. Cathcdr. Pref., The Historian’s pen, 
and the Insculptor’s Art. 

InSCUTpture, sb. ? Obs. [a. obs. F. iuscttlp- 
turey 1 5 - 1 6 th c. in Godef.), ad. L. type *insculptura , 
f. insculpere ; see -URE.] A figure or inscription 
carved or sculptured upon something. 

1607 Shaks. Tittton v. tv. 67 On his Grauestone, this In- 
sculpture which With wax I brought away. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. *v. iv. 185 At fir^t (saith he) it was both 
free and usuall to weare rings on either hand; but.. when 
pretious gems and rich in'Ciilptures were added, (he custome 
of wearing them on the right hand was translated unto the 
left. 1664 H. More Myst. Iuiq. 224 To make up a more 
grace full insculpture upon the external Cortex of a Vision. 

InscaTpture, v. Also en-. [f. In- 2 =Jin- 
+ Sculpture.] traits. To carve or sculpture 
upon something. Hence Inscirlptured ppl. a. 

1787 Glover Athcnaid vu. (R.), He surveys, Insculptur’d 
round, the honours which befel The house of Laius. 1831 
Wordsw. Varrozo revisited, etc. Apol. 9 Those Shapes dis- 
tinct That yet survive ensculptured on the walls _ 1834 
Prosed s Alag. X. 23 The obelisk of the desert, with 11s 
insen Iptured riddles. 1855 Bailey Mystic 6 The myth- 
insculptured language of the light. 

Inscyde, obs. tenon.) form of Jncihf. vJ 
f In sea*, v. Oh. rare . [f. In- 1 + Sea sb. j traits . 

To enclose with the sea. 

rx6xz Chapman Httui xi. 637 There made we halt, and 
there the sun cast many a glorious beam On our bright 
armours, horse and foot in<ea’d together there. 

Inseal, Inseam, obs. ff. Enseal, Enseaji v. 

*t* Insea/r, v - Obs. rare. [In* 1 or - + Sea 11 v.J 
traits. To impress by searing. 

1603 Adv. Don Sebast. in Hart. Aftsc.il. 37 l report 
that those natural marks were inseared with a hot 

Insearcb(e, -er, var. of En.se.mich, -er, Oh. 

T InseaTohable, «• Obs. rare .[Is- 3 .] That 
cannot l>e searched out ; unsearchable. 

1647-8 CorrEr.FLL Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 12 A woman 
of a most insearchabfe mind. 
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t Insea’son, v. Obs. rare . [f. Is - 2 + Season.] 
trans. To accustom or inure (a plant) to the 
climate and surroundings ; to acclimatize. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Forme 351 That so you 
may assure your selfe, that his rootes are tong since well 
unseasoned, and haue fully taken with the earth. 

I'nseat. Sc. ? Obs. Also inset, ff. In adv. 4- 
Seat sb.] The general living-room in a farm- 
house or cottage in Scotland in the 1 Sth c. 

i8rx Aiton View of Agric. Ayrj 14 That part of the build- 
ing which served the family for lodging, sleeping, cookery, 
dairy’, etc., denominated the in-seat, was about 12 or at most 
14 feet square. On larger farms, another of nearly the same 
dimensions, and which entered through the in-seat, was 
called the s/ense. 18.. W. Watson Ansv>, Unco hit Want 
Poems (1877) 67 (Jam. Supp.) The morn I sail speak to my 
father, To big us an inset an’ Spence. # 

f InsecTble, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. insecabihs , 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + secabilis that may be cut, f. secure 
to cut : see -hle. So F. insicable (1570 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Incapable of being cut. 

1623 CocKERAM, Insec able, , not to be cut. 17 . . tr. Voltaire's 
Whs. XXVI. 115 (Jod.) If an insecabie animal be eternal, 
t Tnsecate, v. Obs. rare ~ °. [f. L. insecure : 

see -ate 3.] trans. = Insect vA 
1623 Cociceram, Insecate, to cut. 

Insect (i'nsekt), sb. [ad. L. ins cc turn, ellipt. 
for animal insectwn animal notched or cut into 
(Pliny), from insect -us, pa. pple. of insecure to cut 
into ; a rendering ofGr. Ivto^ov insect (Aristotle): 
cf. Extomo-. Cf. F. insccle (Du Pinet, 16th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. A small invertebrate animal, usually having 
a body divided into segments, and several pairs of 
legs, and often winged; in popular use comprising, 
besides the animals scientifically so called (see 2), 
many other arthropods, as spiders, mites, centi- 
pedes, wood-lice, etc., and other invertebrates, 
as the ‘ coral-insect 1 ; formerly (and still by the 
uneducated) applied still more widely, e.g. to earth- 
worms, snails, and even some small vertebrates, as 
frogs and tortoises. 

x6ot Holland Pliny Explan. Words Art, Insects, little 
vermine or smal creatures, which haue (as it were) a cut or 
diuision betweene their heads and bodies, as Pismires, Flies, 
Grashoppers, vnder which are comprehended Earth-wormes, 
Caterpiilers (etc.]. i6n Cotgr., Insecte, an Insect ; a small 
fleshlesse, and bloudlesse vermine, diuided (in some sort) 
betweene the head, bodie, and belfle, as an Ant, Fly, Bee, 
etc.; vnder which, the Earthworme, Caterpiller, etc. be 
also comprehended. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. 
xv. 142 The Scolopendra or hundred footed insect. ,1658 tr. 
Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xxvi. 95 M e-thinks I hear an angry 
frog croak .. I use this Author something ill to reduce him 
to the Insects. 1661 Lovell Hist, Anim. Min. Introd., 
Of Insects, few are used as meat, except snailes, which some 
count most dainty sweet and nourishing meat. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vii. 476 At once came forth whatever creeps the 
ground, Insect or Worme. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
252 AH Birds which feed upon Worms and Insects. 1754 
Diet. Arts ff Sc. III. 2032 Medusa, in zoology, a genus of 
naked insects. x8oS Priscilla Wakefield Dorn. Recreat. 
vii. 97 Desire John to bring in the pan with the sea-insects 
. . What strange creatures ! they are far more like flowers 
than insects. Therefore they are called sea-anemonies. 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon iv. (1864' 96 A large Jiairy spider 
of the genus Mygale . . The Mygales are quite common 
insects. 

2 . Zool. An animal belonging to the class Insecta 
of A rthropoda \ see Insecta 2. 

Only gradually restricted from the wider popular use. 
The earlier quots. here refer to true insects, but their authors 
would undoubtedly have included other animals under the 
name. 

x 60 1 Holland Pliny xi. i. 310' Many and sundrie sorts 
there be of Insects, .and well may they all be called Insecta : 
by rexson of those cuts and divisions, which some have 
about the necke, others in the breast and belly; the which 
doe goe round and part the members of the bodie, hanging 
togither only by a little pipe and fistulous conveiance. 1658 
Phillips, An Insect, the smallest sort of Animal, as a Fly, 
Bee, or Ant, some think them to be so called, because they 
have a kind of division, or section, between the head and 
the be y. a 1704 Locke Elan. Nat. Philos, x. (175 4) 38 They 
are called insects, from a separation in the middle of their 
bodies, whereby they are, as it were, cut into two parts, 
which are joined together by a small ligature : as we see in 
wasps, common flies, and the like. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Insects make one of the classes of animals, the 
characters of which are, that their body is covered with a 
sort of bony substance instead of skin, and their heads are 
furnished with antennae, called horns. Linnret Syst. Nat. 
p. 83. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 137 We may define 
insects to bejittle animals without red bfood, bones or car- 
tilages, furnished with a_ trunk or else a mouth, opening 
lengthwise, with eyes which they are incapable of covering, 
and with lungs which have their openings in the sides. 1828 
Stark Elan, Nat. Hist. II. 217 Latreille divides the class 
of Insects, as now restricted, into eleven orders.. The Para- 
sita and Thysanostra , which Latreille previously arranged 
with the Arachnides, Dr. Leach first added to the class of 
Insects. x85z Darwin On Fertil. Orchids i, 38 Certain 
orchids require special insects for their fertilization. xBgi 
L- C. Miall in Nature 10 Sept. 457/1 We understand 
insects to be animals of small size, furnished with a hard skin 
and six legs, breathing by branched air-tubes, and commonly 
provided in the adult condition with wings. 

3 . Jig. Applied contemptuously to a person, as 
insignificant or despicable (sometimes also as an- 
noying, like an insect persistently buzzing around 
or settling upon one). 


1684 Otway Atheist 1. i. We are over-run with a Race of 
Vermin they call Wits, a Generation of Insects that are 
always making a Noise. _ 1707 Heakne Collect. 24 Jan. 
(O. H. S.) I. 322 He, the little Insect, was recommended to 
King William. 1798 Chalmers Posth. Whs. (1849) VI. 7 
It is not for us, the frail insects of a day., to oppose the feeble 
powers of our reason to the wonders of Omnipotence. 18x3 
Scott Trierm. 11. Interl. ii, Insects that skim in Fashion’s 
sky, Wasp, blue-bottle, or butterfly. 

4 . allrib. and Comb. a. attrib . That is an insect, 
as insect breeze , lamp, locust, pest , vermin ; consist- 
ing of insects, as insect kind, myriads , quire, race, 
society , tribe, youth ; resembling or likened to an 
insect, as insect follower, understanding, vexation; 
of or belonging to insects, as insect egg, fungus, 
head, larva, life, maggot, origin, parasite, queen, 
wax, wing ; for insects, as insect-box , -cabinet, 
-trap. b. objective, instrumental, etc., as insect- 
collector, -destroyer, -eater, - eating adj., -hunter ; 
insecl-fertilizable adj., -fertilization , -fertilized adj., 
-haunted adj. ; insect-like adj. or adv. C. Special 
Combs.: insect-bed (seequot); insect-feeder, 
a creature that feeds on insects ; insect-flower 
{poet.), applied to a sea-anemone ; insect-gun, 
a small bellows for blowing insect-powder into 
crevices or sprinkling it upon plants ; insect-net, 
a light hand-net for catching insects ; a butterfly- 
net ; insect-powder, a powder (usually prepared 
from the dried flowers of species of Pyrethruni ) 
used to kill or drive away insects. 

1893 Geikie Gcol. (ed. 3) 899 These relics of insect life, 
are so abundant in the calcareous bands [of the British 
Lias] that the latter are known as “insect-beds. 1837 
Lett.fr . Madras (1843) 140 Many thanks for the “insect- 
box and pins. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. ii. 1 The learned 
write, an “insect breeze Is but a mongrel prince of bees, 
That falls before a storm on cows. And stings the founders 
of his house. 1843 Zoologist I. 342 An “insect-cabinet 
containing twelve drawers. 1878 Smiles R. Dick v. 45 
He was an '‘insect-collector. 1875 Knight Did. Mech., 
* Insect-destroyer, a device for killing noxious insects. 
1773 White in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 201 These birds., 
“insect-eaters themselves. 1872 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 
iv. 163 “Insect-eating animals obtain their food by means 
of a long extensible tongue. 1879 Lubrock Sci. Led. i. 4 
The first observation on insect-eating flowers was made 
about the year 1768 by our countryman Ellis. 2822-34 
Good's SttidyMed. (ed. 4) I. 264 The atmosphere is freighted 
with myriads of “insect-eggs that elude our senses. 2891 
Daily News 15 Dec. 5/4 It has been reserved for.. Mr. 
Francis Darwin, to prove conclusively that “insect-fed 
plants bear heavier and more numerous seeds than unfed 
ones. 2833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 599/2 The many pointed 
tuberculous teeth of the * insect-feeders. 2880 A. 1 <. Wal- 
lace Isl. Life 473 Many of them require “insect-fertilisa- 
tion. 2791 E. Darwin Dot. Gard. 1. 221 You guard the 
Mermaid in her briny vale; Feed the live petals of her 
“insect-flowers.^ 2751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779* IV. xcv. 
159 All those “insect-followers shrink away in the winter of 
distress. 2897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 572, I write by 
thy light of an “insect-haunted lantern. 2857 E. Newman 
{title) The “Insect-hunters or Entomology in Verse. 1897 
Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 169, I had to jump at a rock 
wall, andhang on to it in a manner more befitting an insect 
than an insect-hunter. 2712 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 
94 Be they of the poorest “insect-kind, . such as bees or 
wasps ; ’tis natural to ’em to be rouz’d with fury. 2727-46 
Thomson Summer 828 From Menam’s orient stream, that 
nightly shines With “insect-lamps. 2712 Shaftesb. Cha rac. 
(1737) III. 156 The contemplation of the •insect-life. 2658 J. 
Rowland tr. Moufet's Thcat. Ins. 1125 The “Insect-Locust 
is like the Lobster, for that cannot be called either flesh or 
fisb._ 2747 Gould Eng. Ants 39 Most “Insect Maggots are 
furnished with a Set of Legs. 2B2Z-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 1.452 Linn«eus, who. .endeavoured to resolve almost 
all diseases . . into an animalcular or “insect origin. 2853 
Zoologist XI. 4045 These exceedingly rare “insect-parasites. 
2854 Ibid. XII. 4179 The galleries or perforations of these 
“insect-pests. 1893 Jr til. R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 823 Ordinary’ 
“insect-powders . . were quite ineffectual. 28x3 Byron 
Giaour 388 Rising on its purple wing The “insect-queen 
of eastern spring [note. The blue-winged butterfly of Kash- 
meer, the most rare and beautiful of the species]. 2818 
Shelley Rez’. Islam x. xv. The fish were poisoned in the 
streams . . the “insect race Was withered up. 2887 Amer . 
Naturalist _ XXI. £01 The plant which I have to notice 
because of its peculiarity as an “insect-trap. 2728-46 Thom- 
son Spring 6 o And some, with whom compared your “inject 
tribes Are but the beings of a summer’s day. 28x6 J. Gil- 
christ Philos. Etym. 105 These cobwebs entangle “insect 
understandings like their own. 2808 Helen St. Victor 
Ruins Rigonda II. 109 “Insect vermin which swarmed on 
the walls. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 68 ? 3 “Insect vexa- 
tions^ which sting us and fly away. 2853 Zoologist XI. 3820 
Specimens of the white “insect-wax of China. 2712-14 Rope 
Rape Lock 11. 59 Some to the sun their “insect-wings unfold. 
2742 Gray Ode on Spring iii. The “insect youth are on the 
wing. Eager to.. float amid the liquid noon, 
t Insect, a. Obs . [ad. L. insecl-us , pa. pple. 
of insecare to ent into : see pree.] Having the 
body divided into segments ; chiefly in insect ani- 
mals = L. animalia insecta : see Insecta. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesic 111. v. (Arb.) 262 So also is 
the Ante or pismire, and_ they be but little creeping things, 
not perfect beasts, but insect, or wormes. <22658 Cleve- 
land Gen. Poems , etc. (1677) 136 Meeting with the putrid 
Matter of your Invention, as the Sun produceth Insect 
Animals. _ a 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 306 Some 
insect Animals. 

+ Insect (inse*kt), vA Obs. rare. [f. L. insect-, 
ppl. stem of insecure to cut into : cf. dissect, inter- 
sect Iruns. To cut into. 
a 2652 Brome Queen ff Cone . in. vii, Down with their 


weapons, up with their heels, till we insect and rip up the 
intrails of the cause. 

Insect (rnsekt), v 2 noncc-wd. [f. Insect ^.] 
intr. To hunt or catch insects. 


1879 T. Burroughs Locusts \ <5- W. Iloney 203 We dis- 
covered the bird .. insecting in the top of a newly .fallen 
hemlock. 

Ii Insecta (mse’kta), sb. pi. [L., pi. of inscctum 
Insect ; formerly also, more fully, insecta animalia 
* cut-wnisted animals ’.] 

+ 1 . Formerly used as the plural of Insect, in its 
popular application. Obs. 

[2577 Harrison England m. vi. (1878) n. 36 The cut or 
girt wasted (for so 1 English the word Insecta ) are the 
hornets, waspes, bees, and such like. i6ox Holland Pliny xl 
i. 3x0 Well may they be called Insect a : by reason of those 
cuts and divisions, which some have about the necke.] 1609 
C. Butler Fern. Mon. Pref., Of all Insecta the Bees are 
chief. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 73 So some Insecta which haue 
Spirit of Life, as Snakes and Silkewormes, are to the touch 
Cold. 1648 S. hi akshall Emmanuel 23 Sometimes the Lord 
stirres up other creatures to doe it ; the Wind, the Sun, the 
Stars, nay it may be the very’ insecta animalia . . the Rats and 
Mice, and Frogs, and such poore creatures. 1651 Raleigh's 
Ghost 95 Those living creatures, which are cbmmonly called 
insed a ; as flies, gnats, and the like. 

•| b. Also erron. insecta.’, insecta' s. Also Jig.: 
cf. Insect sb. 3. Ohs. 

1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. v. ad fitt.. Take heed of such 
insect® hereafter. 1646 J. Hall Poems 1. 23 Such Indivi- 
duums as ye ? Such Insect a' s. 1650 — Paradoxes 25 The 
rayes of these sunnes will . . beget abundance of Inseda's 
and Monstcis. a 1658 Cleveland Lines Wks, (1687) 354 
Such Insecta's, added on To Creatures by Substraction. 

2 . Zool. A class of invertebrate animals; formerly 
(as by Linnreus) made to comprise the 'whole of the 
division now called Arthropoda, or (as by Latreille) 
all these except the Crustacea and Arachnida ; now 
restricted to that division of these otherwise called 
Hexapoda, having the body divided or distinguish- 
able into three regions (bead, thorax, and abdo- 
men), with six legs (all borne upon the thorax), 
and usually two or four wings (but in some cases 
none) ; constituting the largest class of Arthropoda, 
and outnumbering all the rest of the animal king- 
dom, more than 200,000 species being now known. 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl., Insects , Insecta, in natural his- 
tory, a smaller sort of animals. 2819 Pantologia, Insecta, 
Insects, the fifth class in the Linnsean system of Zoology. 
1872 Nicholson Palxont. 20 The air-breathing classes of 
the Myriapoda, the Arachnida. and the Insecta or true 
Insects. 2878 Bell Gcgcnbaurs Comp. Anat. 246 Of 
pretty’ much the same form as in the Mandibulate Insecta. 


Insectan (inse'ktan), a. [f. Insecta + -an: 
cf. crustacean, etc.] Of or belonging to an insect, 
or to the class Insecta. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 493 In a few 
Crustacea and Insectan larvae. 2893 Athenaeum 28 Jan. 
123/1 The hope of finding a picture of the insectan eye, or 
an account of the theories of insectan vision, is vain. 

Insectarian (insekte**rian). noncc-wd. [f. In- 
sect sb. + -arian (after vegetarian).'] One who 
feeds on insects. Hence Insecta‘rianism. 

1893 E. A. Butler Our Househ. Insects 36 The women of 
Egypt, "’ho, following the precepts of insectanamsm, are 
said to make a savoury’ dish of the grub by’ roasting it ana 
serving in butter. Ibid. 44 We . . sometimes get our b [ea a 
adulterated with pulverised beetles, and unconsciously be- 
come insectarians for the nonce. # .. 

Insectarium (insektea*ri#m). Also in angli- 
cized form Insectary (i-nsektari). [f. Insecta 
+ -AitiuM.] A place for keeping and breeding in- 
sects ; an entomological vivarium. 

2881 W. A. Forbes Sci. Papers (1885) 204 A new house in 
the Zoological Society’s Gardens has been _ opened .. an 
‘Insectarium or house devoted to the exhibition of living 
specimens, in their various stages, of the class of Insects. 
2888 J. H. Comstock in Amer. Nat. Dec. 1129 An Insectar) 
for entomological work. . 

t Insect a* tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. insecta- 
lidn-em pursuit, pursuing with words, railing, noun 
of action from insect art to pursue, to rail a -J 
Railing, calumniation. So flnsectaiior, a miler. 
a 2535 More Let. Wks. 1431/2 Stirred by mine ownecon- 

science, (without insectacion.orreprd'chelaiengtoanyo 

mans). 1616-61 Holvday Persists 288 [PersiusJ quipp 5 
himself first, and afterwards all others, with such an inse 
tion of the new poets and orators, that he spar d not ♦ 
2658 Phillips, Insedation, a railing against, as it __ 
a following and prosecuting with evil language. *7 
Inscctator , a Railer, Slanderer, .afoul-mouth d • . 

Xnsected (inse*kted), ppl. a. rare. 
sectus (see Insect *7.) + -ed 1 .] put into; divi e > 
as it were, into segments, as an insect. 

02645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. vi. 7 We can hardlyendure 
the sting of that small insected animal. 2676 [see In ^ ect 1 • 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxxviii. III. 4 Its. body ism 
sected, being divided as it were into three principal p 
2883 Kinder in Knowledge 13 July 22/2 The bod) t 
sea anemone]. .may be.. transversely’ furrowed or in. * 
f Inse'Ctic, n. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Insect s - 
+ -ic.] Of or belonging to an insect ; insectan. 
2767 G. S. Carey Hills ofllyblan A Men ant was pass- 
ing by’, And with her small msecnc eye. She look 
the abject man. . rc 

Insecticidal (insektisardal), a. f 

+ -al.] Having the property, or the natm, u 
killing insects. 
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1857 National Mag-. II. 205 The insecticidal properties of 
anaesthetic agents. 1882 American V. 57 The numbers of 
‘insecticidal 1 ants colonized in their branches. 1894 Times 
19 June 14/1 Spray-pumps and other insecticidal apparatus. 

Insecticide 1 (insfktisaid). [f. L. insect- fern 
Insect + -cida, -cide killer.] One who or that 
which kills insects, an insect-killer; spec, a prepara- 
tion used for destroying insects. 

x866 Sal. Ret'. 24 Mar. 350/2 A rich insecticide is not 
much, but he is better than that. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Europe ix. (1894) 225 Provided with a good bottle of insec- 
ticide. 1887 A. Newton in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 457/2 
[The starling’s] character as an insecticide.. makes it the 
friend of the agriculturist. 1894 Jml. R. Agric Soc. June 
3x1 Substances likely to prove useful as insecticides. 

b. atlrib. or as adj. Having the property of 
killing insects ; insecticidal. (In quot. 1S65, _/?£•.) 

1865 Sat. Rev. 2s Nov- 663 Whether Sir George Grey will 
have recourse to tliis Parliamentary insecticide powder may 
he doubted. 1876 Times 4 Oct., The section ‘ Insectologie 
Generale* embraced .. illustrations of the application of 
insects to ornament, and insecticide preparations of various 
kinds. 

Inse’cticide 2 . [f- as prec. + -cide 2 .] The 
killing of insects. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 14 Oct. 482/2 The patient believer . . is 
bidden . . to abjure the inhuman practice of insecticide, a 1894 
Ld. Bowen in Daily News 10 Apr. 6/3 An admirable woman, 
with perhaps too great a passion for insecticide. 

Insectiferous (insekti-feras). a. [f. L. in - 
sect-wn Ins kct + -FERO us.] Producing or contain- 
ing insects. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. Ii. IV. 557 It has been observed 
with respect to insectiferous amber. 1870 T. De W.Talmage 
Crumbs Swept Up 423 The insectiferous water of Galilee. 
Inse'ctiform, «. [f. as prec. +-fobm.] Hav- 
ing the form or appearance of an insect. 

1888 A. D. White in Pop. Sci. Monthly Feb. 440 Illus- 
trated with the marvelous likenesses of two hundred figured 
or rather insecliform stones. 

Insectifuge (inse*ktifi«dg)« [f. as prec. + 
-fugs : cf. vermifuge .] A substance or prepara- 
tion used to drive away insects. 

In recent Diets. 

Insectile (inse’ktil, -toil), a . I and sb. [f. L. 
insec t-um Insect : cf. L. sectilis , f. sect us cut.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
insect ; consisting of insects ; also fig. resembling 
an insect, infesting like insects. Now rare. 

a x 626 Bacon (J.), insectile animals, for want of blood, run 
all out into legs. 1660 Stillingfl. Iren 1. ii. (1662) 68 As 
he observes from Aristotle in Insectile Animals, the want of 
blood was the cause they ran out into so many legs. 1667 
Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. II. 412 All these [works of 
Aristotle] are.. overwhelmed and degraded by the swarms 
of Insectile Systemes and dilute Commentaries. 1877 Ruskjn 
Fors Clav, VII. lxxxi. 266 The insectile noise. 1891 Voice 
(N. Y.) 21 May, They [orchards] are not responsible for the 
insectile armies that may attack them. 

+ B. sb. - Insect sb. Obs. (Cf. reptile .) 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 546 In those creatures which 
want eye-lids, as Locusts, Lobsters, Crabs, & such like 
insectiles, nature hath prouided certaine cauities, wherein to 
in the time of their repose, .they receiue their whole eies. 
%656 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 264 In those several Trans- 
formations and Renovations of the Ant, and Silk-worm, and 
many such Insectiles. 

+ Inse’Ctile, a . 2 Obs. rare . [f. In- 3 + Sec- 

tile.] Incapable of being cut or divided. 

1635 Person Varieties v. iv. § 7 Atoms are little insectile 
bodies, not unlike the moates which wee see to tumble and 
rowle about in the sunne beames. 1657-83 Evelyn Ii ist. 
Relig. (1850) 1. 189 Nor can that be destroyed ..which, being 
insectile, has nothing to divide or oppose it. 

Insectine (inse’ktin, -sin), a. rare. [f. L. in- 
sccl-um + -ine 1.] Belonging to or characteristic 
of an insect. 

1853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 307 The some- 
thing had a crepitating, insectine wriggle. 

Ilisection 1 (inse-kjan). [n. of action f. L. 
insect -, ppl. stem of insccdre to cut into : cf. 
dissection.] The action of cutting into, incision ; 
division into sections ; concr. an incision, division, 
indentation. 

1653 M anton Exp. y antes i. 21 There must be insection be- 
fore inrition, meekness before ingrafting. 1676 Grew Ana/. 
Flowers 11. App. § 12 The Sides or Edges of the Leaf are 
. .Insectcd deeply, .or with shallow Insections. _i8z6 Kirby 
& Sp, Entomol. xxviii. III. 4 This character of insection or 
division into segments, more or less present in almost every 
insect. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 246/1 The insections 
or articulations of the body. 

f Insection-. Obs. rare — 0 , [ad. L. insectio 
narration (Aulus Gellius), f. insecure (var. form of 
insequi to follow), ‘ to pursue the narration, pro- 
ceed, relate, declare ’ (Lewis and Short).] 

1623 Cockeram, Insection , a declaration, or long continu- 
ance. 1656 Blount^ Glossogr., Infection, a declaration, 
Treatise, or long continued talk. 

*f* Inse-ctive, a . Obs. nonce-tvd . [f. L. in sect-wn 
Insect + -ive.] ? Characteristic of insects. 

<11834 Coleridge in Frasers Mag. (1835) XII. 496 Pro- 
ductivity might be entitled the vegetative, or to ; 

the insecrive, to e*>70fu>-«iS«s ", and, lastly, the animal, to 
i8(«i>c-£iotKoi'. . w . t _ . 

i) Insectivora (insektrvora), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., neut.pl. of insectivonts insect-eating (sc. 
animatin').] ' 

X. An order of Mammalia, comprising numerous 


small quadrupeds, as the mole, shrew, and hedge- 
hog, most of which feed on insects. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 306/2 The lateral membranes with 
which the cheiroptera are furnished are no longer to be found 
in the insectivora. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 1S0 It may be 
affirmed that the Insecnvora hold a rank in the Carnivorous 
division of the ^Mammalia, analogous to that which the 
Rodentia take in the Herbivorous. 1888 Rollestos & 
Jackson Attim. Life 363 The eye is. .rudimentary or absent 
in certain burrowing Rodentia and Insectivora. 

b. A group of Cheiroptera : the insectivorous 
or insect-eating Bats. 

2 . Entom. In Westwood’s classification, A group 
of Hymenoptera which feed on other insects. 
Insectivore (inse*ktivo°i). Also -vox*, [a. 
mod.F. insectivore (Cuvier, 1817), ad. L. insecti- 
vor-tts : see prec.] An insectivorous animal or 
plant ; spec, a mammal of the order Ijisectivora. 

1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. ii. 95 The progress of 
cerebral complexity is traceable through a complete series 
of steps from the lowest Rodent or Insectivore to Man. 
1879 Wright Attim. Life 65 Most of the Insectivores live 
under /he ground. x8 So A. R. Wallace 1 st. Life 11. xvii. 
351 Ptilocercus, a feather-tailed arboreal insectivore. 1884 
Corttk. Mag. Oct. 406 This remarkable insectivore [Venus’s 
fly-trap] appears to be still a new and struggling species, or 
else an old type on the very point of extinction. 1896 Brit. 
Birds I. 5 Many * insectivors when kept in the same 
aviary with seed-eating birds, swallow quantities of seed. 

Insectivorous (insekti’vdras), a. [f. mod.L. 
insectivor-iis + -ous : cf. carnivorous.] Feeding 
on insects, insect- eating ; applied to several groups 
of animals, as the Insectivora among mammals, 
and various birds, such as swallows ; also to those 
plants which capture and absorb insects, as the 
sundew, Venus’s fly-trap, etc. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <$- Min. Introd., Birds, which 
are .. Insectivorous, or feeding upon insects. 1682 Lister 
in Phil. Collect. XII. x66 For this reason we see Insectivor- 
ous Birds so solicitous to kill Worms and all other sorts of 
Insects. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 221 Those 
[insects] which are insectivorous only in their larva state 
may be further subdivided into parasites and imparasites. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 133 Small insectivorous mammi- 
fera, allied to the opossum. 1874 Lubbock Wild F leavers 
iv. io2, I cannot pass from this subject without mentioning 
another insectivorous plant, the genus Sarracenia. 1875 
Darwin {title) Insectivorous Plants. 

Insectology (insekt^-lod^i). [a. F. insccto- 
logie (Bonnet, 1744), f. L. insect -um Insect + 
-(o)LOGT.j A term formerly used in same sense 
as Entomology, the science of insects as a branch 
of Zoology ; now usually applied to the study of 
insects in their economic relations to man, as 
producers of silk, honey, cochineal, etc., and as 
agricultural pests or benefactors. 

27 66 tr. Bonnet's Contemp. Nat. ix. ix, I have given the 
name insectology to that part of natural history which has 
insects for its object: that of entomology. .would undoubtedly 
have been more suitable, .but its barbarous sound terrify ’d 
me. 1788-9 Howard New R. Cycl. 1228 Insectology { other- 
wise called Entomology, or a^ treatise on thescience of insects. 
1876 Times 4 Oct., At the time of its first Exhibition (1865) 
a division was made for general insectology and one for 
sericiculture, and the title was assumed of ‘ Societe Centrale 
d’Agriculture et d’Insectologie x88i Pop. Sci. Monthly 
XIX. 143 At the last exhibition of agriculture and insect- 
ology in Paris. 1891 East. Daily Press 26 Aug. 6/4 Central 
Society of Apiculture and Insectology. 

So InsectoToger, InsectoTogist, a student of 
insectology. 

1713 Derham Pltys.-TItcol. vm. vi. (1727) 387 note, The In- 
sect itself, is (according to the modern Insectologers) of the 
Ichneumon-Fly Kind. 1815 J. Wilson Let. June in Mem. 
vi. (1879) X33 Mr. Laidlaw is an insectologist and poet. 

Insecty (rnsekti), a. colloq. [f. Insect sb. + 
-yJ Full of or abounding in insects ; of the nature 
of or consisting of insects. 

1850 Alex. Smith Sumut.Skye (1880] 256 The murmuring 
and insecty air of the moorland. 1889 Miss Ormekod in 
Pail Mall G. 24 June 3/2 A11 the papers say that this is 
going to be an * insecty * year. 

Insecure (insfkifi»u), a-, [ad. med.L. inseciir- 
11s, f. in- (In- 3 ) + sec in'll s Secure.] Not secure. 

fl. Not sure; wanting assurance, confidence, or 
certainty; uncertain; without certainty of (some- 
thing). Obs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. t. ad sect. ii. 23 The holy 
Virgin could not but know, that Joseph would be troubled 
with sorrow, and insecure apprehensions concerning her 
being with childe. a 1694 Tillotson Scrm. (1742) III. 
140 Without the providence of God, [we are) continually in- 
secure not only of the good things of this life but even of 
life itself. 1807 Wordsw. White Doc t. 195 But is she truly 
what she seems? He asks with insecure delight, Asks of 
himself, and doubts, — and still The doubt returns. 

2 . Unsafe; exposed to danger; not firm; liable 
to give way, fail, or be overcome. 

1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 56 So in-secure did 
overmuch security make them. 1706 Phillips, Insecure , 
that is not secure, or out of Danger, unsafe. <7 1808 Hurd 
(T.), Am I going to build on precarious and insecure foun- 
dations? 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 406 The 
insecure and agitated life of a conspiraior. i860 Tyndall , 
Glac. i. x. 66 The ice on the edge . .was loose and insecure. 
1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser.x. vi.Sx Outside the defenced cities 
life and property were insecure. 

Hence IjisecTureness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). I 

tlnsecuTe,^- Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] traits. I 
To render insecure. 1 


*649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ix. § 45 A recession from 
our hopes, and an insecuring our condition. 2675 Penn 
Eng. Pres. Interest Disc. 39 They insecure themselves by 
making their Friends to be their Enemies. 

Insecurely (insf kiu®*jli), adv. [f. Insecure 
a. + -ly -.] In an insecure manner or condition ; 
without security ; unsafely. 

1709 Shaftesb. Moralists 1.1. 8 There they chuse to hang, 
tho ever so insecurely, rather than trust their Strength to 
bear ’em above Water. 1856 Froudc Hist. Eng. (1856) I. ii. 
96 Henry VII sat too insecurely on his throne to venture on 
a resolute reform. 

Insecurity (ins/kiu®*riti>. [ad. med.L. in* 
Securitas (Du Cange), f. in- (In- 3 ) + secants free 
from care, Secure.] The quality or condition of 
being insecure ; the opposite of security. 

+ 1 . The condition of not being sure ; want of 
assurance or confidence ; (subjective) uncertainty. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 221 It may be 
easily perceived with what insecurity of truth we adhere 
unto this opinion. 

2 . The state or quality of being unsafe ; liability 
to give way, fail, or suffer loss or damage ; want 
of firmness or safety ; an insecure state of affairs, 
a condition of danger. 

ax$6o Hammond (J.), The unreasonableness and presump- 
tion, the danger and desperate insecurity of those that have 
not so much as a thought .. to advance so far as attrition 
and contrition. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 29 r 7 Reflec- 
tions on the variableness of fortune, the uncertainty of life, 
and the insecurity of all human acquisitions. 2822 J. Flint 
Lett. A f tier. 159 The influx of new settlers is greatly pre- 
vented by the insecurity of titles. 1853 J. H. Newman' 
Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. i. 42 The insecurity of great pros- 
perity has been the theme of poets and philosophers. 

b. with pi. An instance or particular case of 
this ; something insecure. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. ad sect. vi. 102 The insecu- 
rities and inconveniencies of a strange and new abode are 
part of the persecution. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. vii. 87 
All the insecurities of time. 

+ Xnsecu*tion. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. in se- 
al /ton -cm, n. of action from insequi to follow upon, 
pursue, f. in- (In- 2 ) + sequi to follow.] The action 
of following closely upon ; close pursuit. 

ci6n Chapman Iliad XL 524 How deepe the skirmish drew 
Amongst the Greeks; and with what ruth, the ir.secution 
grew. Ibid, xxiii. 448 Not the king’s own horse gat more 
before the wheel Of his rich chariot, that might still the 
insecution feel With the extreme hairs of his tail. 

t Iuse*dable, a. Obs. rare — °. [ad. late L. in- 
seddbilis that cannot be stayed or stilled, f. in- 
(In- •*) + sediire to settle, still.] 

1623 Cockeram, Insedable , not to be quieted, 
f Xnsedent. Obs. rare. [f. L. in- (In- 2 ) + 
sedent-cm sitting. The proper L. form is incident- 
cm.] A person sitting upon something. 

1594 2nd RcP. Faust. In Thoms E. E. Prose Rom. (1858) 
•III. 402 There he rode by a little and a little, till he might 
buckle with the insedent [on an elephant]. 

t Insedxrlity. Ohs. rare. [f. late L. insedul- 
us (f. in-, In- + scdnlus assiduous, zealous) + -m.] 
Want of sedulousness ; carelessness, indolence. 

1679 Harry Key Script . ii. 20 Notwithstanding the inse- 
dulity of sleepy Inadvertists that mind nothing. 

tlnsee*, V. Obs. rare. [f. In- 1 + See v. Cf. 
Goth, insaihwan to look upon, behold, MDu. in- 
sicti, Du. titzicn , Ger. einsehen , Sw. in sc, Da. 
indsce. Prob. largely due to transl. of L. inspicere , 
in t tiers, etc.] 

1 . traits. To look upon ; to see. 

C1315 Shoreham 155 The merr(i]er hyt hys Ine batavle, 
Thet insyktli al the vomen [= foe men] faylle. And falle 
a-doun. 

2 . a, traits. To see into, have insight into. b. 
intr. To have insight {into). 

1598 Grenf.wey Tacitus' Aim. 1. ill. (1622) 6 Deeply in- 
seeing into his lofty and hloudy disposition. 1602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. xm. lxxvL (1612) 316 But none The Vniformc 
diuersitie of heauens in-sees but One. 

Inseeing (rns/'irj), ppl. a. rare. [In adv. 

11 a.] Seeing into something; having insight. 

1590 Greene Mourn. Garni. 3 Philador had so pregnant 
a wit and such a swift inseeing and reaching capacit«e,as it 
seemed [etc.]. 1611 SrEED Hist. Gt. Brit. jx. xxiv, (1632) 
1157 His farre reaching and inseeing councell. 1840 Lowell 
Irene v, In-seeing sympathy is hers, which chastenetli No 
less than loveth. 1894 G. Lcerton Keynotes 20 Her ej*es 
have an inseeing look. 

t Inseek, V. Obs. rare In 4 ynsske. [f. 
In- 1 + Seek v. ; rendering L. inquirlre . ] traits. 
To seek after. 

1382 Wyclif Heb. xi. 6 He is rewarder of men ynsekinge 
him. 

L Inseer (rnsf-'oj). Obs. Also 6 en-. [In 
adv. ii e.] One who sees or looks into some- 
thing; an investigator, inspector, examiner. 

2387-8 T. Usk Test. Lcve m. i. (Skeat) I. 25 So this leude 
booke. .lightely by a good inseer maye been vneerstande. 
Ibid. ix. 1 . ot Onefy this mede I coueite .. that every in veer 
and herer of this leude fantasie. deuoute honsons and prtners 
to God the create iudge yelden, and praten for me. 1535 
Jove A Pol. Tindale ( Arb .) 20 God., is onely the en«ecr and 
sercher of herte and mynde. 

+ Insei*l, J b. Obs. In 1 insesel, -sesl, -sislo, 
2-3 inseil/3 Onn. ii:nse;;el. [OE. insert! --- 
OFris. insigcl, -il v MDu. inzrgel), OIIG. insigitt 
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(MHG. insigshy - gil , Ger. insiegel ), ON. innsigli 
(Da. indsegl ), all str. neut. Cf. also (without ///-) 
Goth, sigljo wk. neut., MHG. sigel, Ger. siegel , 
MDu. zeghel, Du. zegel. 

The stem of the word evidently represents L. sigill-um 
'little sign, figure, or token, seal’ (dim. of L. signtim ‘sign, 
mark, token’), whence OF. seel, Eng. Seal; hut the origin 
of the prefix in- in the Teutonic forms is obscure, since no 
late or med.L. insigillum appears. Franck {Etyiti. IVoorden- 
bk. Nederl. T. s. v. Zegel) suggests that it may have been 
taken over in some way from L. insignc ‘mark, sign’, used 
also in med.L. in sense * seal '. In the verb, the prefix raises 
less difficulty; a med.L. insigillare actually occurs (though 
sometimes as a rendering of OE. insegliari) , and enseelcr is 
common in OF. (see Enseal?'.).] 

A seal; app. orig. the impression made in wax 
with which a letter, etc. is sealed ; also the signet 
or engraved instrument with which the impression 
is made. 

a xooo in Thorpe Charters (1865) 173 He .. brohte inst^le 
to me. .Da ageaf ic &Et insigle Se. eiooo /Elfric Class. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 126/2 Sieillnm, uel bulla, inse^el. a noo 
Ags. Voc. ibid. 330/16 Sigillum, inseil. a xxoo O. E. C/tron. 
an. 1048 Da com Sparhafoc . . to him mid h«es conges 
rewrite and inse^R. c X17S Lamb. Horn . 127 pet inseil 
be pe deofel ne mei nefre to breocan pet is pet [toe] pe 
3e deofel ne con unlucan. CX200 Ormin Ded. 260 Saunt 
Johan sahh upp inn heffne an boc Bisett wipp sefine innse^- 
less. a X225 [see Inseil v\. 

f Insei’l, v. Obs. [OE. insertion — OIIG. 
insigilcn , ON. innsigla ; med.L. insigillare (Du 
Cange) : see prec.] Irans. To seal, to impress or 
secure with a seal, to scat up. 

la xooo Dam be hatan issue c. 5 in Schmid Gesetze 414 
And ga he to and in-se^b^e man pa hand, and seceman ofer 
baene priddan dies, swa HwaeSer swa heo beo ful swa cjiene 
binnan Jam in-segle. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 66 
Soplice hij ferdon .. and inn se^lodon pone stan mid pam 
weardum. cxx6o Hatton G. ibid., And inse33ledon pamne 
stann. a 1225 St. Marker. 5 He haueS his inerk on me 
inseilet wiS his inseil. 

Inseint, obs. form of Enceinte. 

*p Insei'sin, v. Law. Obs. Also 5 insesun, 
-yn. [f. In- 1 or 2 + Seisin.] Irans . To put into 
seisin or possession; to * seize* {of something). 
(The opposite of Disseisin v.) 

^ c 1440 Promp, Parv. 262/1 Insesun. .in worldely goodys (A', 
insesyn in werdji godys..), itisesino. »6ti Cotcr., Adhcriti , 
inseisined, put into possession of. Ibid., Droid de saisine, 
the money due vnto the Lo. Censtiel, and of the Soyle, by 
a Purchaser of an Inheritance Ceil su el, when he is in- 
seisined, and put into possession thereof. 

Inseminate (inse'miiv't), v. [f. \ipl. stem of 
L. inseminSre , f. in- (In- -) + semi nave to sow.] 
Ivans. To sow in ; to cast in as seed. Also Jig. 

1623 Cockeram, Inseminate, to sowe. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves n. xix. 200 That Law of Nature . . which is so far 
inseminated in the hearts of all. 1849 Knife 4 Fork 78 He 
will inevitably . . inseminate in the minds of his friends a 
suspicion on the score of his religion. i836 II. F. Barrett 
in Kavlins Progr. Th. Gt. Subj. App. xx8 The old falsities ‘ 
are to be uprooted, and the new truths inseminated. 

Insemination (inseminf'-Jan). [n. of action 
f. prec.] The action of sowing in ; the casting in 
or implanting of seed, or of germs ; also fig. 

1658 in Phillips. 1682 H. Mor v.Amiot. GlanviUsLux 
O. 68 Admitting that there is . . an orderly insemination of 
lapsed Souls into humane Bodies. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., 
Insemination, one of the four kinds of transplantation in 
use for the sympathetic cure of certain diseases. It is per- 
formed by mixing the medium impregnated with the mumia 
taken from the patient, with some fat earth, wherein has 
been sown the seed of a plant appropriate to that disease. . 
It is supposed the diseases will decline, in proportion as the 
plant grows. . 1893 J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ II. 94 
Earth, Paradise, and Heaven are equally ground .. suscep- 
tible of Divine insemination, and capable of yielding the 
fruits of God. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 710 In the last 
tube [infected with bacteria] the insemination is scantiest, 
b. Immission of semen. 

x86o Tanner Pregnancy iv. 103 Haighton showed that 
conception does not generally take place in the rabbit till 
about 50 hours after insemination. 

Insence, obs. form of Incense, Insense. 

1* Inse'nd, v. Obs. Pa. t. and pple. insent. 
[f. In- 1 + Send ; tr. L. immitlere. Cf. OE. on- 
seudan.] Irans. To send in ; to put in. So i* In- 
se 'll cling vbl. sb. 

1300 E. E. Psalter xxxix. 4 [xt 3I And he in-sent [L. 
immrsit] in mi mouth newe sange. a 1340 Hampqlk Psalter 
xxxnill]. 7 In sendcs aungel of lord in vmgange of dredand 
him*. Ib/d., comm.. The aungel of lord..iriiendis, that is he 
makis insendynge of goed thoghtis. 1382 Wvclif fas. i. ax 
Receyue 3e the word insent l A -/«*j.r or loyncd, v.rr. in sette, 
plauntid], that mni saue 3oure soules. 

Insenescible (ins/ne*sTb’l),rt. rare . [ad. late 
or med.L. tnsenescibilis (Gloss. Philox.) not grow- 
ing old, f. ///- (In- :5 j + senescere to grow old : see 
-idle.] Incapable of growing old. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret 11. yin. (1871) 279 ‘Well my lads’, 
said the Deacon, limping in among them with his in* 
senescible smile, ‘what have we here?’ 

Insensate (imc’nStT), a. {sb.) Also 6 erron. in- 
consate. [ad. late L. insensat-us (Tertull., Vnlg.), 
f. in- (In- ■•) + sensatus gifted with sense, f. stnsus 
sense: see -ate 2 2.] 

X. Destitute of physical sense or feeling ; without 
sensation, * senseless \ inanimate. 

1519 Interl. Four Elern. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 12 For plants 


and herbs grow and be insensate. 1538 H. Medwall Nature 
(1896) 44/180 Yt shuld neyther fele here nor se But be as 
o t her i n ce nsa te bod ys be. 1633!’. .A da ms Exp. 2 Peter i i. 1 3 
Thus, like insensate stones, they sink down to their centre. 
X799 Wordsw. ‘ Three Years she grew’ iii, Hers the silence 
and the calm. Of. mute insensate things. 1871 Macduff 
Mem. Patmos xviii. 242 Dull, pulseless, unresponsive as the 
insensate stone. 

2 . Wanting in mental or moral feeling ; devoid 
of sensibility ; unaffected, unmoved ; unfeeling. 
(Of persons, or their qualities, actions, etc.) 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 30b, What is he that is so..droup- 
ing of brain (I will not say) blockheded or insensate that is 
not moved with suche pleasure.. 1612-15 Hr. Hall Con - 
tempi., O. T. xiu. iii, No stone is more hard or insensate 
than a sinful heart. 1726-46 Thomson I Pin ter 844 The 
insensate barbarous trade of war. 1859 Dickens T. Two 
C ities n. i, The heads exposed on Temple Bar with an in- 
sensate brutality and ferocity worthy of Abyssinia or 
A shan tee. . 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 7. 665 James 
alone remained stubborn and insensate as of old. 

f b. Wilh of to : Not feeling or perceiving ; 
unconscious of ; unaffected by. Obs. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 4x4 The Suitors souls, insensate of 
their doom ! cx8oo K. White Time 507 Insensate of the 
favouring boon. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius vi. 15 Mortals. . 
Still live insensate to their happy state. 

3 . Lacking sense or understanding ; unintelligent, 
stupid, senseless, foolish. 

a X529 Skelton Replyc . Wks. 1843 1. 209 A moche fan- 
tastical! frenesy of their insensate sensualyte. 1586 Ferne 
Blaz. Gentric 04 That incensate custome of Gauelkinde .. 
tendeth to the ^destruction of auncient and gentle houses. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 787 [They] to rebellious fight rallied 
thir Powers Insensate, hope conceiving from despair. 1725 
Pope Odyss. iv. 37 Insensate ! (with a sigh the king replies) 
Too long, misjudging, have I thought thee wise ! 1839 

Alison Hist. Europe 11849-50) Vi I. xlii. § 50. 131 Projects 
the most insensate [were] formed. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 114 It argues an insensate ignorance on the part 
of the Romans of what was truly great in their antagonists. 

B. as sb. An insensate person. [ = F. un in- 
setts L'] 

1877 Morley Robespierre Crit. .Misc. Ser. it. 92 Anyone 
who wishes to make such an opinion into a crime is an in- 
sensate. 1878 — Diderot II. 205 A handful of insensates. 

t Inse’nsate, V. Obs . rare. [f. prec.] irans . 
To render insensate. 

1621 Brathwait Nat. Embassy, Pleasure Argt. (1877) 5 
To the end some thereof might ensnare and insensate the 
minds., of the. .Arcadians. 

Insensately (inse*nsAli), adv. [f. prec. adj. + 
-LY 2 .] In an insensate manner : a. Unconsciously; 
b. Unfeelingly ; c. Senselessly, foolishly. 

1863 R. Buchanan Undertones in Reader 26*Dcc. 755 In- 
sensately feeling one’s way to the sun. 1883 Hall Caine 
in A cade my 26 May 358/x Byron’s own voice was ever heard 
in his pages.. sometimes sarcastically, brutally, insensately ; 
sometimes pathetically, sadly, despairingly. X883 N. <V Q. 
20 Oct. 319/2 The debased type known as * black-letter’, .a 
type to which the Germans sdll insensately cling with a de- 
votion which would be admirable if it were not ignorant. 
1891 G. Meredith One of our Conq. I. ix. 164 The insen- 
sately infantile interrogation. 

Inse-nsateness. [f. .is prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being insensate ; want of 
feeling or sense. 

1650 Bf. Hall Balm Gil. 76 Dost thou not many a time 
sigh for thine own insensateness ? 1867 C. J. Smith Syn.ty 

Antonyms s.v. Affectibility , Insensateness .. Unimpres- 
sibleness. 

+ I*nse:nse, sb. Obs. rare . In 6-7 insence. 
[f. In adv. 12 + Sense.] Inner sense; essential 
meaning. 

1502 Ord. Cryslen Men JW. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 17 This 
solempnyte . . is not of y° insence & necessyte of baptem. 
1653 J . Taylor (Water P.) title , The Essence, Quintessence, 
Insence .. of Nonsence upon Sence. 

Insense (inse’ns), v. Obs . exc. north, dial. 
Forms: 5 en-, insens, 5-7 en-, in-, -sence, 
-cense, -cence, 6- insense. [ME. enscns{c , a. 
OF. ensenser to enlighten, to bring into sense, f. 
en- in, into + /^//j sense; afterward assimilated to 
a L. type *insensare. From 17th c. app. only 
dialectal (chiefly northern), or in writers under 
dialect influence.] Irans. To cause (a person) to 
understand or know something ; to inform. 

Const, of, with (rarely on, into), or with dependent clause ; 
in second quot. with double object. 

CX400 Beryn 22x3 So was he ful ensensid How he liym 
wold engyne, as he had purpetisid. Ibid. 2406, 1 wold have 
ensensid gewe al the iniquite Of these false marchandis, 1 at 
dwellin in his town, r X45 oSt.Cvthbert (Surtees) 22 Eugeny 
..Sent him letters him to ensens Of saynt cuthbert kyth 
and kynne. 2486 in Surtees Misc. (x88S) 55 Eternall sapi- 
ence Did insence me. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 
xvi. 96 b, Yea and than aLo the holy goste shall ineence 
you, what to aske and how toaske in my name. 1613 Siiaks. 
Hen. VII! , v. i. 43 t I thinke I bane Incen^t the Lords o’ th* 
Councelt, that he is.. A most Arch-Heretique. 1674 Ray 
N. C. JVords 26 To Insense, to inform, a pretty word used 
about Sheffield in York-sh. X689 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 297 
Insence y* minds of the good people of this Government. 
X797 Wolfe Tone A utobiog. (1828) 264 Lewines insensed him 
a good deal on Irish affairs. 1843 F. E.^ Paget Pageant iE 
Gertrude, so please you.. insense me with the fashions of 
the sixteenth century. 1846 Brockett N. C. Gloss, ted. 3) 

I. 236 Insense, to make to understand. 184a R. Curzon 
Monas/, I.crmnt Introd. 37 The vails, .covered with frescos, 
served as books to insense the minds of the unlearned with 
the histories . . of the faith. 1865 S. Wilberforce in Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men (1888) II. 34 Pray do insense me. You 


must know all about it. 1895 J. T. Fowler in Durk 
Univ. frnl. 16 Feb. 134, I should really be glad to le in* 
sensed from the opposite side. 

[Xnseneeless, error for is senseless in Butler Hud, 
ir. ii. 394 : see List of Spurious Words.] 
Insensibility (insensibi’liti). [ad. late L 
insensihilitas , f. tnsensibilis : see -ity, Cf. F. in- 
sensibility (i2-i3th c. in Litlre).] The quality or 
condition of being insensible ; want of sensibility. 

I. In passive sense. 

1 . The quality of being imperceptible, or not 
appreciable by the senses, rare. 

1655 Hakkwill A pot. v-vi. 24 For your pretended imen- 
sibilitie_ in Natures, decay. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xi. 
60 Which insensibility of slow motions .. may thus be 
accounted for; Motion cannot be perceived without the 
perception of its Terms, viz. The parts of space which it 
immediately left, and those which it next acquires. 

II. In active sense. 

2 . Incapability, or deprivation, of (ph)vicnl) feel- 
ing or sensation ; unconsciousness ; a swoon. 

c 1510 More Picus Wks. 12/2 There holdeth me sometyme 
by almighty god, as it wer euen a swone, and an imendbilitie. 
1541 R. CorLAND Guydott's Quest. Chirnrg,, Man. exam. 
I azares Q ivb, The insensybylyte of the rotten humours of 
the outwarde partes. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. i. 28 He 
will. .dispatch hiinself resolutely into the State of eltrn.il 
Sleep and Insensibility. .1774 tr. Bocrhaavc s Inst. III. <09 
After a Nerve has been tied.. an Insensibility and Wasting 
follows in those Parts to which that Nerve was distributed. 
1841 Lank Arab. Nts. I. 91, I fell from my horse in a state 
of insensibility. 3879 Cassell's Tec hu. Educ. ix. 145 'Ihe 
caibonic acid is., heavier than the air., in breathing it insen- 
sibility ensues and ultimately death. 

b. Physical insen si tivcncss {to something). 

1808 Mtd. frnl. XIX. 11 1 Instances of this insensibility of 
the system to internal stimuli. 1831 Brfavster Nat. Magic 
ii. (1833) 29 The insensibility of the eye to particular colours 
1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 245 Perfect hardihood and 
insensibility to the changes of the seasons. 

3 . Incapacity of mental feeling or emotion ; in- 
capability of being affected or moved; want of 
moial susceptibility; apathy, indifference. 

1691 Hartcuffe Virtues 51 So many Ciicumstances of 
Insensibility and hardiness of Mind are urged. 1749 Field- 
ing Totu Jones xi. vii, I heard this' news with the utmost 
insensibility. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 787 The least 
affliction prompts them to suicide, .and they put an end to 
their days with great apparent insensibility. 1844 Man. 
Babylonian P'ccss 11.239, 1 often- wonder at my hardhearted- 
ness and insensibility, when I reflect on the earnest ana 
affecting entreaties of these dear friends. 

b. Const, of to. 

1692 South 12 Serm. (1697)1. 498 An utter insensibility of 
any good or kindness done him by others. 1802 Paley 
Nat. Theol. xxvi. (1827) 535/2 One great cause of our insen- 
sibility to the goodness of the Creator is the very extensive- 
ness of his bounty, a 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 
II. it. iii. 253 Insensibility to the common objects of human 
cupidity. 

Insensibilize (mse*nsibibkz),z>. rare- 0 , [l 
L. inscnsibil-is Insensible + -jzk : cf. utilize , etc.j 
Irans. To render insensible. Hence Inse:nBibili- 
xa-tion, the action of rendering or condition of 
being rendered insensible ; Inse*nsibilizer, one 
who or that which ‘ in sensibilizes \ 
x8 S6 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inseusibilisation , the production of 
insensibility to pain hy means of anesthetics, alcohols, ami 
narcotic poisons, by hypnotism, and like means, as 
by disease. Insensibihser, an instrument hy means of whiclt 
is produced Inseusibilisation. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Mf ti- 
ll. S37, 1 have shewn that it [immunity against snake- venom] 

depends upon an * insensibilisation ’ of the cells in respect 
of the venom. 

Insensible (inse’nsib’l), a. (sk) Also 
5-6 incens-, 

[ad. L. inscnsilil-i 
fciBLE, f. sentire 
(13th c. in Litlre).] 

I. Passively : Incapable of being perceived. 

1 . a. Naturally incapable of being perceived hy 
the bodily senses ( = Impekceptible a) ; non-mate- 
rial. Now rare. v 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxm. (Percy Soc.) 106 ror 
though that aungel![s] be invysyble, Inpalpabte, and m 
celestia.ll, Wythouten sub*-taunce as inceucyble. ?5” x 
Camhon in Confer, m. (1584) Zij. His body may be 
sible to vs if he will. 1608-33 Bi*. Hall Mcdtt. 4 ./. 

(1851) 08 Let my soul.. be raised up to enjoy the insent 
society of thy blessed angels. 1851 Mansel Prolog, z- a* 
v. (i860) 167-8 Locke has laid some stress on the fact, ^ * 
the names which stand for insensible actions and notion , 
are derived from sensible objects. 

b. So small, slight, gradual, or hidden, ns no 
to be perceived by the senses, or by the mind 
( = Imfehceptible b) ; inappreciable. ('1 be pre- 
vailing sense.) .. 

1584 Cogan Haven Health ccxvii. (1636) 240 . lt av t °i^ 
red choler by urine, and other insensible evacuations. p 
N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ii. (1635) 37 This Incqual )» 
liow’ great soetier it seeme to the sight is altogether in- * 
sible, and bearing no proportion with the huge vastne** 
the Earth. 1664 Powf.r Exp. Philos. 1. 29 Exhaled vy 
sensible Transpiration. 1734 tr. Ratlin's A ,l g Htst. ( 7 

I. 326 Carthage, grew larger by insensible degree'. 

J. M. Gully Magcndie's Formal. 214 'l.he tempemuire vi 
the skin is moderately elevated, ami the ^sensible persp * 
tion increased. 1862 H.Spencik hirst Prittc. 1. 11. >9/ t * 

28 There is an insensible transition. Mod. Passing n) 
sensible gradations into the next sense. 
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INSEPARABLE, 


+ 2. Incapable of being understood ; unintelligi- 
ble ; •without sense or meaning. (Chiefly in legal 
use.) Obs . 

2538 Coverdale Ded. Tran si. N. Tes! In many places 
both base, insensible, and clean contrary, not only to the 
phrase of our language, but also from the understanding of 
the text in Latin. 1657-8 Burtons Diary (1828) II, 411 
The words are Insensible and uncertain words. 1767 Black- 
stone Conun. II. xx. 340 If the condition of a bond be 
impossible ., or be uncertain, or insensible, the condition 
alone is void, and the bond shall stand single, and uncon- 
ditional. 1775 T. Hutchinson 13 Mar. I. 405 Pointed 

out several inaccuracies and insensible expressions in the 
New England Bill. i8&f Law Times LXXVI. 315/2 The 
words . . would be insensible, or at any rate superfluous, 
II. Actively : Incapable of perceiving. 

3. a. Naturally incapable of physical feeling; 
not having the faculty of sensation. Now rare, 

ct^oo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 24 per fore he ligament is .. in* 
censible, for if hat it hadde be censible, bei my^ten nou3t 
han I-susteyned he traueile and be meuynge of be ioyntis. 
1581 W. Fulke in Confer, m. (1584) Q b, I meane by insen- 
sible, voyde of life or sense, a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. 
xii, § 3(1622) 340 Fire, Haile, and Snow, meere insensible 
things. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 310 The stomach of this 
bird is very muscular, having a thin separable and insen- 
sible membrane. 2832 Brewster Nat. Magic it. (1833) 13 
The insensible spot on the retina is stimulated by a bor- 
rowed light. 

b. Deprived of sensation ; unconscious. 

1426 Lyog. De Guil. Pilgr. (E. E. T. S.) 9925 Thy body 
that lyth now blynd & delT, Doom also, and insensyble. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 361 b/2 She knewe not what was 
sayd ne done aboute her but as unmeuable or as all insen- 
sible. .she held her eyeu fixed in one place. 1552 Kuloct, 
Insensible, or hauynge no sence or fealynge, as beynge 
numbe, lyke a dead membre. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxxii. By this staircase the villains conveyed the insensible 
Prince to the lowest dungeon of the castle, a 1859 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. xxv. V. 287 He fell down in a fit, and re- 
mained long insensible. 

c. Incapable of physically feeling or perceiving 
(something specified). Const, oj , to. 

1526 Pilgr. Per ‘f. (\V. de W. 1531) 61 After the com* 
mattndement of our lorde we must be blynde, defe, & 
drnnme, lame & incensyble to all suche thynges-^ 1640 tr. 
Verdcre's Romant of Rom. I. 61 Rendering him insensible 
of all pain. 17 52 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 169 
The manner of his death was easy, without the least pang 
or convulsion . . Swift was totally insensible of happiness 
or pain. 1796 Peggk Anonym. (1S09) 444 A dog’s nose Is in- 
sensible of cold. 1863 Gko. Eliot Rontola v, The martial 
fury by which men became insensible to wounds. 

4. a. Incapable of mentally feeling, perceiving, 
or being affected by (something specified) ; un- 
aware, unconscious ; not susceptible, unaffected, 
unmoved, indifferent. Const. of, to, sitbord. cl. 

^ x6ra-xS Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. x. i, Should I only be 
insensible of his' and the common happiness? 17x2 Budgell 
Sped. No. 283 P 2 Insensible of that Weight and Dignity 
which a moderate share of Wealth adds to their Characters. 
x8az Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. ix. 66 Insensible 
of your kindness. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) I. vi. 
277 Their great leader was not insensible how much he owed 
to their faithful services. 1882 A. \V. Ward Dickens v. 135 
Even Circumlocution Offices are not insensible to the acetous 
force of satire. 

b. Incapable or destitute of feeling or emotion ; 
emotionless, callous, apathetic. 

x6i7 Moryson l tin. 1. 236 My conscience was not. .so in- 
sensible, as it could have passed over the . . denying of my 
faith, a 1621 Beaum. &Fl. Thierry <5- Thcod. iv. ii, Art 
thou grown Insensible in ill, that thou goest on Without 
the least compunction? 1683 D. A. Art Converse 113 The 
Phlegmaticks are those the French call properly Des Apa - 
thicks, without passion or insensible. 1809 Malkin Gil 
Bias ix. vi. T 13 The cold, relentless, insensibfe, was kindled 
into the warmest of love's votaries. 1850 Mrs._ Jameson 
Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 404 He filled the most insensible 
with terror. 

f 5. Destitute of sense or intelligence ; irrational. 
<1x533 Frith Anszo. Rastel. Wks. (1573) 27 Are ye so 
childish and insensible to imagine that ye must yet go 
through Purgatory, sith ye are already without faulte in his 
sight. 2593 R. C. Godly Form Hm>seh. Govt. Ep. Ded. 4 
Dumbe & inscncible beasts. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trent. . 
75 His feare and amazement became greater, and insensible 
now to qualifie these bloudie stirrings. 1693 Humours 
Town 15 In the Conversation of Brutes, and the Prospect of 
insensible Animals. *794 G. Adams /fat. 4- Exp. Philos. 
IV. xi. 486 People stupid and insensible, illiterate and in- 
capable of learning. 

tB. sb. (absol. uses of the adj.) Obs. 

1. (from A. I.) a. Something that cannot be 
perceived by the senses ; a non-material thing, b. 
Something too small or slight to be perceived; 
something imperceptible or inappreciable. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 159/2 To Insensibles 
nothing can be added, nothing taken away. This is the 
nature of Eternal Beings, the like and same ever. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk tf Selv. 12S By reason of the swarms of 
insensibles, drilling through their pores or spungholes. 

2. (from A. II.) a. A thing or person incapable 
of feeling; an inanimate thing; an apathetic per- 
son. b. A person destitute of sense, a fool. 

a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 470 As of all Insen- 
sibles, hath none More Melancholy and Adustion, Then 
Chimnies have. 1692 Dryden St. Euremonl's \ Ess. 336 
The wise Man of the Stoicks is a vertuous insensible._ 1754 
Richardson Grand is on (1812) VI. 405 (D.) What an insen- 
sible must have been my cousin, had she not been proud 
of being Lady GrandLon. 1785 Cower Let. to Newton 
Wks. 1837 XV. X59 Of all the insensibles he ever saw, poor 
Geary is the most completely stupid. 280* tr. A. La Fon- 


taine's Reprobate II. 198 [Not] a word in favour of that 
insensible, that savage. 

+ Inse'nsibleness. Ol>s. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
Tile quality or condition of being insensible. 

. I. 1. = Insensibility i. 

<1x705 Ray (J.), The insensibleness of the pain proceeds 
rather from the relaxation of the nerves than their obstruc- 
tion. 

H. 2 . = Insensibility 2. 

a 1631 Donne in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxii. 7 Some- 
times by imprinting a holy stupefaction and insensibleness 
in the person that suffers. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius ' Gate 
Lnt. Uni. § 310. 85 Of the diseases som caus pain . . others 
numbness and insensibleness. 1692 ’Dryden St. Euremonl's 
Ess. 341 He fixed the Cheefest Good in insensibleness. 

3 . = Insensibility 3. 

a 1568 Coverdale Carrying Christ's Cross iv. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) II. 241 Therefore doth God justly infatuate 
them, and maketh them foolish, giving them up to insen- 
sibleness. 1631 Gouge Goifs Arrows 11. § 6. 140 Insensible- 
nesse of their misery who are in want. 1675 A rt Content///. 
viii. vui. 218 We betray as much. ignorance of our interest, 
as insensibleness of our obligation. 1715 J. Lend Ser/n. 
Bedington 20 Our insensibleness for past mercies. 

4. Want of sense ; insensateness. Cf. prec. 5 . 

16x0 Donne Pseudo-Martyr vi. 176 Was there not some 

measure of stupid insensiblenesse in him, when he durst not 
spit in any necessity at his praiers ? 

flnse'nsiblist. itonce<vd. [f. Insensible + 
-1st.] One who professes insensibility or apathy. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia tv. ii, Mr. Meadows . . since he 
commenced insensiblist, has never once dared to be pleased, 
nor ventured for a moment to look in good humour. 

Insensibly (insensibly, adv. [f. Insensible 

+ -LY 2 .] 

1. In an insensible manner or degree ; impercep- 
tibly ; unconsciously ; esp. so slightly or gradually 
that the action or process is not perceived ; by im- 
perceptible degrees. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, m. ii. (1886) 33 The wife 
departeth out of her husbands armes insensibhe. 1639 tr. 
Du Bosq's Compl. Woman 1. 21 If insensibly we Jay our 
hand where the paine is, wee likewise bring our tongue 
unawares, where the passion of the mind is. 2640-4 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. in. (2692) I. 638 The other part.. will insensibly 
moulder away. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 130 And what if 
sev’nth to these The Planet Earth, so stedfast though she 
seem, Insensibly three different Motions move? 1697 Dry- 
den Ess. P’irg. Georg. T 2 In a curious Brede of Needle- 
woik, one Colour falls away by. .just Degree^ and another 
rises, .insensibly. >781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xvi 1.(1869) I. 470 
The agriculture of the Roman provinces was insensibly 
ruined. 1851 Carpenter Man. P/iys. (ed. 2) 351 The ulti- 
mate ramifications of the Arteries pass so insensibly into 
those of the Veins, that no definite line of demarcation be- 
tween them can be drawn. x858 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
II. vii. 53 The Witenagemdt insensibly lost its authority. 

f2. Without sense or understanding; stupidly, 
irrationally. Obs. rare. 

a 1603 in Liturg. Scn>. Q. Eliz . (Parker Soc.) 682 No 
doubt he is insensibly blockish. 

Insensile (inse-nsil), a. rare. [ad. L. insen- 
sil-is insensible T imperceptible, f. in- (In- 3) + sen- 
silis S ensile.] -Insensible i. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4)111. 367 Species II 
Antipathia Insensilis. Insensile Antipathy. 

Insensitive (insemsitiv), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
sensitive. 

Tl. Destitute of feeling or consciousness (in 
general) ; not sentient; inanimate. Obs. 

1610 Healey .S' A Aug. Cilte of God 471 Though man be 
not insensitive, yet this sence of his. .is justly termed rather 
death then life. <1x694 Tillotson Serin. (1743) IX, clxxvi. 
4110 This faculty is that which constitutes the difference 
between sensitive and insensitive creatures. 1713 Deuiiam 
Phys.- Tkeol. iv. i- 85 Sensitive or insensitive Creatures. 

2. Of an organ or part of the body ; Destitute of 
feeling or sensation; not susceptible of sensuous 
impressions (esp. those of touch or sight). Const, to. 

1866 Sat. Rev. 2* Apr. 467 A certain degree of sluggish- 
ness is inseparable from a skin insensitive to dirt. 1879 
Harlan Eyesight iii- 38 One spot on the retina, not_ very 
far from the movt sensitive portion, is entirely insensitive to 
light. 1884 Expositor ) an. 41 Their optic nerve has shrunk 
to an insensitive thread. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Dts. xxvii, 
432 A painless, insensitive, .granulomatous excrescence. 

b. transf Of a substance: Not susceptible to 
a physical influence, esp. that of light or the actinic 
rays. Const, to. 

1871 tr. Schelletts Speetr . Anal. § 35. 129 Most substances 
absorbed with great avidity rays of certain colors, while they 
were insensitive to others. 1879 CasselPs Teclt/t. Edttc. III. 

1 The film, which is then totally insensitive to light. 1889 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 394 Pure iodide of silver gela- 
tine is lor optical sensitizers even quite insensitive. 

3. Destitute of, or wanting in, mental or moral 
sensitiveness ; having no quickness of feeling ; not 
susceptible of impression. Const, to. 

1834 Campbell Life Mrs.Siddons II. ii. 49 Insensitive as 
we have seen her to the slightest joy at the return of her 
husband. 1881 Mrs. C. Poked Policy 4- P. I. 40 Long- 
leal's insensitive nature. 

Inse'nsitiveness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The | 
quality of being insensitive ; want of sensitiveness. 

1838 I. Taylor Home Educ. 161 To cherish as well animal 
insensibility (we want the word insensitiveness) and self- 
possession, by arduous field amusements. 1855 — Restem. 
Belief { 1856) 364 It is not insensitiveness of temperament, 
whence springs the serenity of that brow. 1881 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton My Lave III. 44 He had the Pennefather insensi- 
tivene&s and want of imagination. 


t Insensuat, a. Ohs. var. of Insensate a. 
(Cf. sensuate. ) 

X508 Kennedil Flytiiig- w. Dunbar 321 In.ensuat sow, 
cesse fals Eustase air ! 

Insensuous (inse'nsi/qss), a. rare. [In- s .] 
Not sensuous ; that is not an object of sense. 

<z 1861 Mrs. Browning (Webster 1864), That intermediate 
door Betwixt the different planes of sensuous form And 
form insensuous. 

In sen ted, Obs. : see Enceinte. 

Insentience (inse-npens). [f.next: scc-ence.] 
The fact or condition ol being insentient ; insensi- 
bility, unconsciousne>s. 

186* F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 102 In the view of all 
the pandits, there is no emancipation apart from inseutience. 

Insentient (inse'npent), a. [In- 3.] Not 
sentient. 

1 . Destitute of physical feeling, sensation, or con- 
sciousness ; inanimate. 

, *7^4 Reid Inquiry vi. § 6 The qualities or attributes of an 
insentient inert substance. 1832 Fraser's Mag. IV. 77 They 
are to be hacked and hewed .. as if they were of insentient 
marble. 1884 Browning Ferishtalt. Sun 117 Shall I return 
it {a stone] thanks, the insentient thing ? 

2 . Devoid of mental feeling ; indifferent, rare. 
7860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 296 Suppose, .that he [Gior- 
gione] came down to Venice somewhat recusant^ or insen- 
tient, concerning the usual priestly doctrines of his day. 

Inse’parabilist. rare. [f. L. inslpambilis 
Inseparable + -jst]. One who believes that a 
religious rite and the spiritual influence held to 
accompany it are inseparable. 

1840 G. S. Fa bcr Pm m. Doctr. Regen. 111. ii. 254 note. It 
is impossible for the Inseparabilist to charge the Separabilist 
with a hankering after the Doctrine of Reprobation, and 
yet himself escape the equitable retort of precisely the same 
charge. 

Inseparability (inseparabi-liti). [ad. L. in- 
sefardbilit-ds (Augustine), f. iitseparabil-is : see 
next and -ity. Cf. F. instparabiliti (14- 15th c. 

| in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition of 
being inseparable. 

2623 W. Sci.ater ’lythes 29 In the point of inseparability 
from their subject. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. m. i. § 6 
Whence should the Idea of the unity and inseparability of 
all these perfections come? 17x9 Waterland Find. Christ's 
Divin. ix. (1720) 169 We suppose Three Persons to be One 
God by their Inseparability and the essential Union of the 
Persons. 2871 Farrar Wit it. Hist. ii. 58 The inseparability 
of the supernatural from the records of Christ's life. 

Inseparable (inse*parab’lX a. (sb.) Also 5-9 
err on. inseparable, [ad. L. insepardbilis , f. in- 
(In- 3 ) + separdbifis Separable. Cf. F. inseparable 
(14-1 5tb c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not separable ; in- 
capable of being separated or disjoined, a. Said 
of two or more united things or persons, or of their 
connexion or relation. 

1398 Trf.vjsa Barth. De P. R. xvi. iv. (Add. MS. 27944), 
Wnenne they hen yioynede in a dene manere the onyng is 
inseperable, so that they mow nou;t aftirward be departede 
ntwynne, 1555 Eden Decades 70 The thyldren which god 
hath giuen vs as pledges of owr inseperable loue. 1572 
Goldinc Calvin on Ps. Iv. 16 They bee iii.sepmable com- 
panions, or abyde togither in one lodginge. 2662 Or.mm-R 
Pri/tc. 20 An inseparable union. 1711 Steele S/ect. No. 80 
j* 1 They were inseparable Companions in all the little Enter- 
tainments. 18x3 J. Thomson Led. Ittflam. 9 The intimate 
and in some degree inseparable connexion existing between 
physic and surgery’, a 2852 Webster Wks. (1877) III. 342 
Liberty and Union, now and for ever, one and inseparable. 

b. Said of one member of a combination. Const. 
from , *f‘ formerly also to. 

1504 Lady Margaret tr. De I tnilationc iv. xiii. 278 To 
be with the [ = thee] inseparable. 1581 R. Goade in Confer. 
II. (1584) H iv, This qualitie is not alwayes inseparable. 2620 
T. Granger Dtv. Logikc 67 So originall sinne is inseper- 
able from the mortaU body, saving faith .. from the Elect 
regenerated. 1639 tr. Du Bosq's Compl. Woman 11. 67 
Jealousie alwayes. .liecomes more inseparable to the soule, 
then Ivy is to . . Walls. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 491 r 2 
Ingratitude is a Vice inseparable to a lustful Man. 27x2 
Berkeley Disc. Pass. Obed. § 16 The miseries inseparable 
from a state of anarchy, i860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 23 
My inseparable companion during eleven years. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 406 Fire, which is inseparable fiom heat, 
cannot co-exist with cold. 

c. Inseparable accident, attribute, quality, etc. 
(Logic), an accident, etc. that cannot be separated 
from its subject. Inseparable adjunct, an adjunct 
that cannot really be separated from its subject, 
though the subject may be conceived of without it. 
Inseparable prefix or preposition (G/ am.), a prefix 
found only in combination, and incapable of being 
used as a separate word: e.g. L. dts*, re-; Eng. 
mis-, 11 n- ; Ger. ge-, ver-, zer-. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 6 b, An accident mate be 
separated, or it male not, some mate bee separated from 
their subjects, as colde maie bee taken from water, ana 
knowledge from the minde. Other are inseparable, because 
the! cannot be taken awaic altogether Hente can not bee 
taken from fire. 1620 T. Changer Dir. Lefite 67 Common 
qualities, are seperable, or inseperable. lour. 09 J ne in* 
seperable qualitie makes a proposition necessary^ not reci- 
procate. x8zo Mairs Tyro's Did. (ed. to) 424 < } * may be 
reckoned among the inseparable prepositions, which in com- 
position, is sometimes intensive . . and sometimes privative, 
1843 Mill Logic 1. vii. 5 8 Inseparable accidents are proper- 
ties which are universal to the species but not necessary to it. 
1885 W. L. Davidson Logic Definition it, 44 Exception. 
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however, must be made for the case of inseparable accidents 
..Neither barking, mewing, .nor grunting is more than an 
accident of the dog, the cat., the pig; but as, wherever 
we have the animal, we have the corresponding sign, this 
invariable concomitant becomes an important fact in char- 
acterizing and identification. 

B. sb. Usually pi. Things or persons that can- 
not be separated ; inseparable companions. 

c 1520 XVyse chylde Sf Emperor A drian (i860) 11 Shynynge, 
and heate, the which be inseperables, for the one ne maye be 
without the other. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. 
278 Which, when a man comes in between the pretended in- 
separables, is given up. 1771 T. Hull Hist. Sir JV.. Har- 
rington (1797 ) IV. 189 Except Mr. Renholds, (who is still 
Sir Williams inseparable). 1861 C. P. Hodgson Rcsid. 
Japan 291 The two swords and fan are inseparables in 
Japan. 1875 A. R. Hope Schoolboy Fr. 72 In the manner 
of schoolboy inseparables. 

Inse'para'bleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inseparable. 

1598 Florio, Indissolubilita, inseparablenes. <1x631 Donne 
In Select. (1840) 56 The inseparahleness of this union, a 17x5 
Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 137 The inseparableness of 
the prerogative from the person of the King.^ 1813 L. Hunt 
in Examiner 31 May 349/2 The supposed inseparableness 
of Church and State. 

Inseparably (inse-parabli), adv. [f. Inse- 
parable + -ly -.] In an inseparable manner ; so 
as not to be disjoined, or severed ; indissolubly. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 47 The swete flamme of loue 
esprised in-to the mary and synewes, which© inseparably 
goeth thrughe the bones, as depe as the veray hertys roote. 
1526 Ptlgr. Per/. (1531) 156 b, To be vnite or ioyned insepar- 
ably to his lorde. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. iv. D iij b, They 
goe inseparably together, like Tobie, and his Dogge. 1758 
Blackstone in Comm. 1. 19 The civil and canon laws, which 
now came to be inseparably interwoven with each other. 
x868 F reeman Norm. Conq . (1876) II. ix. 423 The city with 
which their names are inseparably connected. 

InseDarate (inse‘par<ft), a. [nd. L. i it separatees 
(TertulUan), f. in- (In- 3 ) + separates, pa« pple. of 
separdrt to Separate.] Not separate {front) ; 
united; undivided; hence, often = Inseparable. 

1550 [implied in Inseparately]. a 1586 Sidney Astr. 
Stella ci f loy, which is inseparate from those eyes. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. v. ii. 148 This is, and is not Cressid: 
Within my soule } there doth conduce a fight Of this strange 
nature, that a thing inseperate, Diuides more wider then the 
skie and earth. 1607 Day Trav. Eng. Bro. (1881) 75 Enuie 
and hate Striue in my breast like twinnes inseperate. 1742 
Warburton Comm. Pope's Ess. Man Wks. 1811 XI. 67 
That folly and wisdom are the inseparate partage of 
humanity. 1874 L. .Morris Songs two IP. Ser. 11. In the Park 
212 The good which should be, inseparate From the evil 
things that are. 2887 Swinburne Locrine L i szo We live 
linked, inseparate— heart in heart. 

b. Bot. (See quots., and cf. Inseparation.) 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 181 Accordingly, Dr. Masters 
would substitute for coalescence and adnate the term in- 
separate. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inseparate , Masters’s term 
for the condition in which parts of a plant are not separate. 

Xnse'parately, adv. [f. prec. + -i.y a .] In 
an inseparate manner ; without separation or sever- 
ance; inseparably. 

1550 Cranmer Def. Sacrani. 96 b, Here sainct Cyrill de- 
clareth the dignitee of Christes fleshe, beyng inseperately 
annexed vnto his diuinitee. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Eph. v. 29 
note, So beloued of Christ, and so inseparatly ioyned in 
marriage with him. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. 
E. India 183 Conjoyning so inseparately.. their Religion to 
the Descents or Races of Men. 1704 N. N. tr. Boccalinis 
Advt.fr. Parnassus III. 2 The Splendor .. and the good 
Fortune I at present enjoy, are so inseparately annex’d to 
this Pirate’s power. 

Xnsepara’tion. Bot. rare. [In- 3.] The 
congenital union of contiguous organs, viewed as 
the natural or primitive state ; as opposed to coale- 
scence or adnation , which imply original separa- 
tion : cf. Insepauate b. 

x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t In3e-parized, a. noncc-wd. Ohs. [f. In- 3, 
and assumed vb. *sepansc = Y. stparcr to separate.] 

= iNSEr AH ATE. 

<tx6i8 Sylvester hfent. Mortatiiie xliii, [He] Knew well 
the cares from Crowns inseparized. 

i' iTlSegiuent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. insequent- 
ent, pr. pple. of insequt, f. in- (In- 2 ) + sequi to 
follow.] Following on, succeeding; subsequent. 

cx6zo in Hacket A bp. Williams i. (1692) 30 The Storm 
will gather, and burst out into a greater Tempest, in all in- 
sequent Meetings Jof parliament], a 1670 ibid. 25 If he had 
his Apocha or Quietance .. he were free from all insequent 
Demands. 

Inserch(e, obs. form of Ensearch v. 
tlnse’re, V. Sc. Pa. t. and pple. inserit. 
[ad. F. insirer, ad. L. insererc to Insert : perh. 
only in pa. t. and pple.] traits. To insert. 

*557 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. App. 605/2 And desyrit 
this protestatjoun to be inserit In ]>c bukis of parliament. 
1563 Lessoning betuix Crosraguell A Knox Aja, Amang 
other godlie lessones. .1 inserit certane cathollck arrickles. 

t Insere*ne, v. noncc-wd. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Se- 
rene a.; or from assumed adj.*iiisereiie not serene.] 
traits. To render cloudy or not serene ; to cloud. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1B78) 18 (R.) Death stood by, 
Whose gastly presence inserenes my face. 

Insert (insaut), v. Also 6-8 incert, /a. 

6 incert, 7 insert, [f. L. insert-, ppl. stem of in- 
scrlre to put in, f. in- (In- 2 ) + sere re to join to- 
gether, put into.] 


1 . traits . To set, put, or place in; to push or 
thrust in ; to fit or fix in; to introduce ; to ingraft. 
Said primarily of putting any solid object into a 
space which it fits, or fills up ; hence to place 
a thing, as an addition, between the parts of an- 
other, as to insert a page or plate into a book ; 
also, to push or put a thing (e. g. a stick, a finger, 
the point of a knife) into a hole or aperture, 
whether to remain there, or to be again withdrawn. 

1529 More Suppi. Sotilys Wks. 321/1 This soule that 
bryngethwith hym suche frayle woorkes eyther wrought by 
themselfe or inserted peraduenture and myxed a myddes of 
some good and vertuous worke. a 1555 Bradford Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 90 They must needs be condemned if that they 
be not insert and engrafted into the very true body and 
natural body of our Saviour Christ. _ 1638 F. Junius 
Paint, of Ancients 1x9 To varie the unitie of a stone by 
inserting such spots into the crust as were not by nature. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. iji. n.xxiv, Ifall to all revert, 
Each part then into each part is insert. 1658 W. Sanderson 
Graphice 25 Here a Print of Grotesco should have been in- 
serted. 1782 Cowper To JV. C. Unwin iii, The bud inserted 
in the rind.. Adorns. .The stock whereon it grows. 2797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1647) I. 277 It inserts its long tongue 
into the holes through which the ants issue. X799 Med. 
Jrnl . II. 138 His arm is inflamt-d from the vaccine matter 
inserted four days since. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. 
S trike x. no Boring a hole between two flints in a yard., and 
inserting therein a daisy. x8^o Dickens Barn. Budge vii, 
A. .key which he inserted cautiously in the lock.. and softly 
opened the door. 1884 Bower & Scott DcBary s Phatter. 
514 Slightly thickened fibres, between which wide vessels 
surrounded by bundle-parenchyma are inserted. 

b. To put or introduce (a letter, word, sentence, 
paragraph, etc.) into a body of written or printed 
matter, or into a programme ; to put as a para- 
graph, advertisement, or article, into a newspaper 
or the like ; to introduce as a figure or element in 
a picture, etc. ; to include. 

*533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. i.xx. Wks. 1053/2, 1 haue 
good reader, in theexposicion of these woordes of our sauiour 
inserted the incorporacion of hym and vs together, by the 
receiuing and eating of his owne body into oures. 1542 
Lyndesay Herald. Notes Wks. (E. E.T. S.) v. 609 Vthens 
enormities ar incert and registrat in this present bulk. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxvi. § 1 With our Lord's Prayer 
they would find no fault, so that they might persuade us., 
not [to] insert it so often into the liturgy. 1647 Clarendon 
Ilist.Reb. 1. § X25 A short story may not be unfitly inserted. 
1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 122, I find no more species of birds 
than what I have already inserted in the Ornithology. 17x3 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5151/4 There was Incerted. .in the Gazette, 
that a Plate, .was to be run for. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
V. 164 Amended and rectified, by inserting the words St. 
Stephen's near. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 345 
We > would not. consent to insert in them [bills] clauses con- 
ferring new privileges on the nobility. 1864 J. H. Newman 
Apol. 107 Something he had inserted into the Magazine, 
f c. To introduce or ingraft into (a family). 

.*594 J- Dickenson Atisbas (1878) 39 Many Princes, .de- 
sirous to insert themselues into [so] royall a kinred ..offered 
their daughters with large portions. 16x0 Holland Cam- 
den '' s Brit. (1637) 261 Aetheldred King of England.. in- 
serted into his owne familie by way of adoption Anlaf the 
Dane. 

2 . Anat., Zool. , Bot. To attach; to join at a 
specified point of attachment. Only in pa. pple. 

[x6oi Holland Pliny I. 310 Where hath she [Nature] 
placed and inserted the [gnat’s] instrument and organ of 
smelling?] . 1828 Stark Elent. Nat. Hist. II. 280 Antennce 
with six joints, inserted at the interna! margin of the eyes. 
1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 2$ The muscles of the arms 
are inserted in a cranial cartilage. 1857 Henfrey Bot. 
§ 157 When an organ is not adherent to any other circle, 
but inserted on the receptacle, it is said to be free. 

Hence InseTting vb/. sb. 

‘ x6xi Florio, Insertatione, an inserting, an insertion. 
1623 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 150 The JKing 
being much disquieted at the inserting of these conditions. 
1647 Torshell Design Harmonize Bible in Phenix (1721) 
I. 103 The greatest variety of transposition and inserting. 

X'nsert, sb. [f. Insert v., or abbrev. of Inser- 
tion.] Something inserted, a. An additional 
sentence or paragraph added to a proof to be in- 
serted in the 1 revise * or 1 final \ b. In the U. S. 
postal service, A paper, circular, etc. placed within 
the folds of a newspaper, or the leaves of a maga- 
zine or book. 

Xnsertable (inssutab’l), a. [f. Insert v. + 
-able.] Capable of being inserted ; as in insert- 
able-tooth saw, one with removable teeth (Knight 
Diet. Meek. 1S75). 

f Inse-rfcation. Obs. rare [ad. late L. in- 
scrldtion-em, n. of action f. insertdre , frequentative 
of inscrere to Insert.] = Insertion. 

1623 Cocker am h, Any thing Added, Additament , Itt- 
sertation. 

Inserted, ppl- a. [f. Insert v. + -ed T] Set 
or put in ; fitted in, ingrafted, b. Entom. Set 
deeply; not free. + c. Archil. (See quot. 1 727.) 

1598 Florio, Inserilo , set in, put in, ingrafted, added, 
Joined, mixed, brought in, inserted. 1621 Sandvs Ovid's 
Met. vi. (1626) 109 The combs inserted tooth.. Betweene the 
warp supprest the rising woofe. 1712 Pope Vertunt. 4- 
Pomona 13 Now the cleft rind inserted graffs receives; 
17 27 -4 1 Chambers Cycl. s-v. Column, Column inserted, or 
backed, is that let into a wall, a third or fourth part of its 
diameter. 1826 Kirby Sc Sp. Entoncol. IV. 306 [The_ head] 
Inserted, when the head is partly withdrawn within the 
trunk. 


Inserter (insautai). [f. Insert v. + -eri. 
See also Insertor.] One who inserts. 

x6xx [see Insertor xj. 1673 H. Stubbe Further Vir.d. 
Dutch War App. 62 Such clauses or words as are put 
in to prevent disputes ought not to . . prejudice the inserter. 
X835 Tail's Mag. II. 577 Advertisements ..which produce 
the inserters no adequate return. 1882-3 Schaff EncycL 
Belig. Knowl. I. 280 [Apocrypha] were acknowledged by 
their inserters not to belong to the canon. 

Insertion (insa-jjan). [nd. L. imerlim-cm, 
n. of action f. instrSre to Insert : cf. F. insertion 
(in sense 2, Pare, 16th c.).] 

1 . The action of inserting, setting or putting 
in ; introduction into or between : see Insert vb. 

_ i5q8_ FloriOj Insertatione, an intermedling, a grafting, an 
implying, an insertion. 1675 Ogilby BHl. Advt., The Work 
is capable of Emendation by Insertion. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 23 f6 In every work of imagination .. the 
insertion of incidents and use of decorations may be varied 
a thousand ways. X794 G. Adams Nat. <5- Exp. Philos. III. 
xxx. 204 The progressive motion of the paits from the point 
of impact is stopped by the insertion of the lead [into the 
ivory balls]. 1857 Dunglison Pled. Lex. 502 The word »«• 
sertion has likewise been used by pathologists for the act of 
inoculating or introducing a virus into the body. 18& 
Tyndall Glac. n. xxiv. 360, I have tried whether the inser- 
tion of a pin would produce the collapse of the bubbles. 
1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 220 The proper insertion of arti- 
ficial teeth. Plod. Newspaper Notice , Trade notices are 
charged at the rate of 1/6 per insertion. All communica- 
tions in reference to the insertion of Advertisements to be 
sent to the Advertisement Manager. 

2 . That which is inserted ; an inserted addition, 
piece, or part ; a word or part inserted in a writ- 
ing or print ; a page inserted in a bodk ; anything 
inserted in a newspaper, postal packet, etc. 

j 6 za Gataker Transubst. 117 In Fulbertus his worbes .. 
they have with a foule insertion branded, them [words] for 
hereticall. 1682 Grew Anat. Trunks 1. ii. § 1 The Paren- 
chymous Part of the Wood .. hath this property, To be 
disposed into many Rays, or Diametral Insertions, running 
betwixt so many Lignous Portions, from the Barque to the 
Pith. 1707 Curios, in Husb. <5- Gard. 37 In the Root . . are 
.. the Skin, the Parenchyma, the Lignous Body, the Inser- 
tions, and the Pith. 1742 West Let. in Grays Poems 
(1775) *4^1 1 am only sorry you follow the blunders of 
Broukhusius, all whose insertions are nonsense. 1841 Lane 
A rab. Nis. 1. 58 When I find trifling insertions of this kind 
to be requisite in my translation, I shall not deem it neces- 
sary to mention them in a note. 

b. Needlework. Embroidery or ornamental 
needlework, made to be inserted or sewed into 
plain material, for decorative purposes ; a piece or 
detached portion of such work. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Insertions , narrow strips of 
lace, embroidered muslin or cambric, sold for inlets m 
handkerchiefs, dresses, etc. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 18 
June, It was the ‘ extras’ that did the mischief— the ruches, 
the bou/f antes, the lace, the innumerable yards of ‘inser- 
tion 1881 Daily News 22 Aug. 3/2 A white straw hat, 
trimmed with buff insertion. 1897 Globe 18 Feb. 6/3 A band 
of lace insertion. 

3 . Anat., Enlom., Bot. The attachment of a 
muscle, external organ, etc., as to place or manner. 

1578 Banister Hist. Plan 1. 17 Some necessary AsperiUe, 
seruing for the insertion of two Muscles. 1651 Raleighs 
Ghost iog The connexions or insertions of one threed lot 
a spider’s web] with another, .are most strange. 1807 J. 
Smith P/tys. Bot. 144 We shall first explain their [leaves J 
different situations, insertions, forms, and surfaces. ,B 7 ° 
Hooker Stud. Flora 14 Anthers erect, insertion basal. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 167 If the surface ot 
an axial structure .. is imagined to be continued througn 
the base of each lateral member, the. section forms its H 3 ™* 
of Insertion. An imaginary point in this is considered its 
organic centre, but does not usually correspond to its geo - 
metrical centre; this point may be termed the Point 01 in- 
sertion. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 105 A black mart 
running from the mane to the insertion of the tail. 

4 . Comb., as insertion-success . , 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 561 The ‘insertlon-success 

of skilled vaccinators is very large, amounting to 97-9° P c 


Hence Inse’rtional a., of the nature of an in- 
sertion; put in as an insertion. InseTtioned 
ppl . a. Needlexvork , ornamented with an insertion, 
having some ornamental material worked in as 
an insertion. . . 

1867 Contemp. Rev. IV. 325 A sonorous triplet made up uy 
an insertional line. 1894 Season X. No. 9. 36/2 The coYeri 
was of satin, insertioned with linen open thread work^ 
Insertive (insautiv), a. [ad. L. wserltvftf, 
f. insert- : see Insert v. and -ive.] Characterize 
by insertion ; of ingrafted origin. 

<11634 Randolph Poems, Love fondly refused 4- . 

fresh Trunke have sap enough to give That each insert! 
branch may live. X727 in Bailey vol. II. x88x Faifba • 
Stud. Life Christ xiv. 247 His sympathy had a strange 
insertive power. _ 

t Xnse'rtment. Bot. Ohs. rare. [f. Insert 
+ -ment.] That which is inserted or placed be- 
tween ; a former term for the medullary rays, 
= Insertion 2 j, 

1671 Grew in Phil. Trans. VI. 3039 The Insertment ano 
Pith, proceeding also from the Plume, as the same in _.. 
Root from the Radicle. 1671 — Anat. PI. 11. § *° . 

next Part observable in the Root, is the 
dissecting a Root, I find, that the Cortical Body dott 
only environ the Lignous, but is alfo wedgd, and in. > 
Pieces inserted into it,* and that the said inserted P* 
make not a meer Indenture, but transmit and snoot l 
selves quite through as far as the Pith. 1814 Lain- 
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XXII. 257 They were named insertments . . and constitute 
what is vulgarly termed the silver grain of the wood. 

t Inse*rtor. Obs. Also 6 -our. [agcnt-n. in 
L. form from inserere to Insert.] 

1 . “Inserter, q.v. 

1598 Florio, Insert at ore, a medler, an intermedler, a 
grafter, an insertor [x6xx inserter]. 

2 . Piutenham’s name for the figure Parenthesis. 
1589 Putten'HAM Eng. Poesie m. xiifi]. (Arb.) 180 Your 

first figure of tollerable disorder is {Parenthesis) or by an 
English name the/Insertour), and is when ye will seeme . . 
to peece or grafTe in the middest of your tale an vnnecessary 
parcell of speach. 

f Inse-rve, v. Ohs. rare*~\ [ad. L. inservire 
to be serviceable, to serve, f. in- (In- 2 ) + 
vTre to serve.] intr. To be of service or use to; 
to conduce to. 

1683 T. Hunt Def. Charter Land, 25 The Duke of Guise 
.. had inserved to some most detestable Villany, to please 
the rage or lust of a Tyrant. 1706 in Phillips. 

+ Inse*rviceable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Un- 
serviceable. 

1607 Markham Caval . iv. Ded., Through whome there is 
..multitudes of Horses spoyled and made inseruiceable. 
x666 J. Smith Old Age (1752) 12 It fage] doth certainly in- 
duce such a cachexia or ill habit that it renders us inservice- 
able to our ends. 

t Inse'rvience. Obs. rare— l . [f. next: see 
-ence.] Serviceableness, usefulness. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcuou's Disp. 472 Those fsupellectualsj 
..are more expetible for their ornament.. then their inser- 
vience. 

+ Inse*rvieut, a - Obs. [ad. L. insei~vient-em, 
pr. y pple. of inservire , f. in- (In- 2 ) + servire to 
serve. Cf. subservient .] 

1 . Serving, servile. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. 3 Although their in- 
tellectualls had not failed in the theorie of truth, yet did the 
inservient and brutal! faculties controle the suggestion of 
reason. 

2 . Serving or subservient to some end ; service- 
able, conducive, assisting. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxi. 158 Anyparts in- 
secvient to that intention. 167^ E. WCilson] Spadacr. 
Dunelnt. 4r A Caput mortuum . . inservient for mixing with 
cicatrizing Planters. x688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things 
iv. 197 The fabrick of the mouth and other pans inservient 
to the reception of aliments. 1802 J. Jamieson Use Sacr. 
Hist. II. ill. xi. 331 That part of man’s body which is in- 
servient to generation. 

b. Accessary to, forming an accessary of. 

1708 Phil. 7Va//J.XXVI. 171 A Brass Pommel, inservient 
to a Sea-coal Grate, weighing nine Ounces. 

f Insess, sb. Obs. rare “ 1 . [ad. med.L. in- 
sessus , f. insidere to sit in ; cf. It. insesso (Florio).] 
“Insession 1 b. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 186 As a Bath tsaLavacre 
of the whole body.. so an Insess of half the body. [1706 
Phillips, Iusessus, a Bath for the Belly and Lower Parts.] 
flnse’SS, v. Obs. rare'- 1 , [f. L. insess - , ppl. 
stem of insidere to sit in, dwell in, occupy.] trans. 
To dwell in, inhabit , 1 possess \ Cf. Insession 3. 

<21641 Bp. Mountagu A cts Mon. (1642) 206 Being insessed 
and acted by the DeviU, they babied many lies. 

f Xnse*SSion. Obs. [ad. late L. insession-em, 
n. of action f. insidere to sit in, f. in- (In- 2 ) + sedere 
to sit. Cf. It. insessioni ‘certain bathing medi- 
cines* (Florio).] 

1 . The action of sitting in a bath. 

1652 French Yorksh. Spa iv. 49 The second way of using 
water outwardly is called insession or sitting in water up to 
the navel. 1684 tr. lionet's Merc . Comfit, x. 365 An inses- 
sion in Bath-waters, and Pumping upon the place affected. 
1 1855 Mayne Expos . Lex., Insessio , old term for the state of 
sitting over the vapour of a hot bath ; insession.] 

b. A bath in which the patient sits with the 
lower part of the body immersed in water or some 
-other liquid ; a hip-bath or sitz-bath. 

*559 Morwyng Evonym. 367 Fuchsias and other wryt of 
-fomentacions, apposicions, embroches, litle bags _and in- 
sessions. 1590 Barrough Metk. Physick 111. xxxvhi. (1639) 
263 You must release and loosen the reines.. with foments, 
cataplasmes and insessions. 1601 Holland Pliny ExpL 
Woids Ait, Insessions be bathing tubs or vessels halfe full 
wherein the patient may sit vp to the middle or aboue in 
•some conuenient decoction. 1657 Tomlinson Rt nan's Disp. 
187 Some make Insessions of the decoction of Tripes to cure 
the exsiccation, .of the belly. 

2 . Inhabitation, indwelling (by a spirit), rare- 1 , 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Man. (1642) 19 1 The Prophets 

have by Him Illumination and Insession. He takes posses- 
sion of their soule, dwelling in them. 

Insessor (inse*sai). rare . [a. L. insesso r 

(rare), agent-n. f. insidere: see prec.] One who 
sits in or on. 

1835 Kirby Hab. «J- Inst. Anint. I. Introd. 94 In the dif- 
ferent visions of the appearance of the Deity, as the Insessor 
-of the chariot of the cherubim. 

II Insessores (\nseso>'tiz),sb.pI. Ormth. [mod. 
L., pi. of insessor, agent-n. from insidere to sit on 
or upon (in ancient L. found only in the sense ‘ be- 
setter (of a way, etc.) '.] The Perchers or Perching 
birds, having feet with three toes in front and one 
behind, adapted for perching on trees ; the name 
.given by Vigors in 1823 to the second Order of 
Birds in his classification, coinciding nearly with 
.the Passeres and Piac of Linnceus. 


1 Though long accepted without hesitation by most British 
and many foreign authors, the composite nature of the group 
has now been recognized, and the use of the name is gene- 
rally abandoned' (A. Newton Diet. Birds, 1893). 

^ 1823 Vigors in Trans. Linn . Soc. XIV. 405 As the dis- 
tinctive characters in the other orders are taken from the 
peculiarities of their feet. . I wEh to follow the same plan in 
the present case, and to designate this order by the title of 
Insessores or Perching Birds . 1872 Nicholson Paixont. 
39s The Insessores form the largest order of existing birds. 
1875 Blake Zool. 91 In some Insessores it [the carotid 
artery] is only found on the left side. 

Insessorial (insesoo-rial), a. Ornith. [f. L. 
type % inscssdri-us (f. insessor : see prec.) 4- -al.J 
Of or pertaining to the Insessores, or Perchers. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L. 195 It is in the Insessorial 
order of birds that the songsters abound. *874 CoueS Birds 
N. W. 321 Claws, .hardly more than insessorial, instead of 
raptorial, in character. 

Inset (i*nset), sb. [f. In adv. 11 d + Set sb.] 

1. A setting in, inflow, influx (of water), f b. 
A place where water flows in, a channel (obs.). 

*559 in Boys • Satuhvich (1792) 736 By stoppinge of the 
northe mouthe and diuers other insets. 1875 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. I. 11. xx. 49S There are tidal influences combined with 
the general insets from the Atlantic. 1881 T. G. Bowles 
Flotsam <$• Jetsam {1883) 244 The inset into the Bay of 
Biscay, which, .runs at the rate of a mile an hour. 

aitrib. x8gS tVesim . Gaz. 20 June 5/2 The Drummond 
Castle was drawn by a strong inset current to the inner side 
of the Island, of Ushant. 

2. That which is set in or inserted. 

+ a. An innate or implanted idea. Obs. rare . 

1587 Golding De Mom ay Pref. 8 These [witnessings] are 
common insighles, or insets (as a man may teaxme them), 
namelie the perswasion of the Godhead, the conscience of 
euil [etc.]. Ibid., Those common and general! Insets haue 
remained barren in the most part of men. 

b. A recess, rare — K 

1829 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem, (1858) II. 161 The wall 
is very perfect.. having frequent insets. 

c. An extra page or set of pages inserted in a 
sheet or book (see quot. 1875); an advertisement 
on a separate leaf inserted in a magazine, etc. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. II. 1189/2 Inset, . . a certain por- 
tion of the primed sheet in i2mo, 24010, etc., which is cutoff - 
before folding and set into the middle of the folded sheet. 
1879 Print. Trades Jrnl. No. 26. 4 A four-page inset with 
cuts, this portion of the journal is carefully rolled. 1883 
C E. Doble in Academy 26 May 368/2 My copy.. has an 
inset of eight pages between pp. 24o»and 241. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. 25 June 5/2 To print papers from duplicate plates, 
with an ‘ inset ’—that is, an extra page gummed in mechani- 
cally— whenever desired. 1893 Bookseller 201 From two 
pounds weight of Magazines I have this day taken out four- 
teen ounces of insets. 

d. A smaller map, picture, etc. inserted within 
the border of a larger one. 

x88x Athcnxum No. 281a 310/3 The dearness of the maps 
and their pictorial insets deserves all praise. X887 Philips' 
Handy vol. Atlas World Contents, Ireland — Ulster, with 
inset of Belfast and Environs. 1894 Nation {N. Y.) 30 Aug, 
161/2 Two admirable maps . . with insets indicating the 
geology, the comparative density of population, and the 
agriculture of eastern equatorial Africa. 

e. A piece of cloth inserted or let into a dress. 

1894 Paris Mode No. 3. 31/2 An inset at the neck and 

shoulders, front and back. 1899 Daily News 16 Dec. 6/s 
The skirt has little insets of lace all round the edge. 

Inset, v. Also 4 ynsett. Pa. pple. inset: 
in sense 5 also insetted, [f. In - 1 or lx adv. + 
Set v. Cf. MDn. and MHG. insetlen, Du. inzet ten ; 
MHG. insetzen , Ger. einselzen, Da. indsxtte, Sw. 
insdtla.] 

1 1. trans. ? To institute, initiate. (Only in OE. : 
rendering L. instituere.) Obs. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xxiiifl]. (1890) 334 ha seolfan, J?e 
aer \>szt mynster heoldon & rehton, heo mia h^odscipum 
regollices fifes insette & trymede [eliam hoc disci f Unis vita: 
regttlaris instituit]. 

'f 2. To set (a person) in office ; to appoint. Obs. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter IxvfiJ. 12 pou in*set [C imposuisfi\ 
men, mani swa Over our hevedes to be pa. Knox 

Hist . Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 357 Commanding the Laira of Kilt- 
faunes, insett Provest be the Quene .. to cast up the portis 
of the town. 

To insert, ingraft. Const, to. ( = L. in - 
serere.) Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. 11. pr. 1IL 25 (Camb. MS.) So bat 
wan thise thinges stynten forto sowne in eres, the sorwe pat 
is insett greueth the thowght. 1382 Wvclif z Macc. vii. 21 
She monestide echeyf hem.. and ynsettinge mans ynwitt to 
wommans thomt, saideto hem [etc.]. — Rom. xi. 24 Forwhi 
if thou. .a3ens kynde ert inseet in to a good olyue tre, how 
moche more thei that by kynde, schulen be ynsett to her 
olyue tre ? 

4. To set (jewels) in (gold, or the like), rare - 1 . 

1658 W. SANDERSON ^m/Z/Zcvr 69 Thus having inriched you 

with a Mine of Precious stones, and pearles, with Gold to 
in^et them. 

5. To set in, insert ; spec, to insert as an inset 
(Inset sb. 2 c); to fix an inset in (a sheet), an extra 
page in (a newspaper), etc. 

1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 208 This useful contrivance. . 
delivering the papers inset, pasted, cut top and bottom, 
turned out compact as a pamphlet. 1895 Nctosagenis' 
Citron. 3 Oct. 3/2 Advertisements printed on a sheet which 
was insetted. 1897 F. C. Conybeare in Expositor Apr. 302 
The numbers inset in my translation indicate the pages of j 
the Armenian text. 1899 Month _Mar. 328 An excellent ; 
map containing three smaller plans inset. 1 

Hence Inserted ppl. a. j 


X893 Westni. Gaz. 19 Apr. 7/2 The extra cost of carriage 
consequent upon insetted advertisements In magazines. 

Inset (i*nset), ppl. a. [In adv. 1 1 b.] 

1 1. Implanted, innate, native. Obs. 

*545 Raynold Byrth Manky tide (1564) Biv, The honest 
..maintaining of the inset and naturall beautie in a woman. 
*594 T. B. La Prim and. Fr. Acad. 11. Seneca , The harth 
from whence proceedeth all that inset and natiue heute. 

2 . —Inlaid (or ?set with precious stones). 

1588 Wills .5- I try. N. C. (Surtees) II. 179 One lardge 
Dan6ke chist, with insett worke. 

3. Inserted as an inset. 

1885 Pall Mall G. ji June 6/1 Each part will contain ten 
page plates, four illustrations in the text, and one inset 
plate. 1891 Times 14 Apr. 3/2 The map . . now includes 
inset maps containing charts of the mouths of the Zambesi, 
of Delagoa Bay [etc.]. 

f I\nse:tter. Obs. [app. error for insider, f. 
In adv. 11 c + Sitter.] An indweller; one who 
resides in the place. 

17 xz Prideaux Direct. Ch.-ivardcns (ed. d) 55 These say, 
that Out-setters, by reason of the Lands which they occupy 
in the Parish, are as much Parishioners as the In-sctters. 

I'nse tting, vbL sb. [In adv. 11 c.] a. 
Printing. =- Indention 2. b. Insertion, fixing. 

1853 R us kin Slones Yen. II. vii. § 20. 247 The cement and 
various insetting of the balconies. 1867 Hymns Yirg. 58 
note , Written without breaks, till near the bottom of p. 131, 
as marked by the insetting of the even lines here. 1900 
Ox/. Mag. 7 Mar. 266/2 Explanatory sections— such as 
might be relegated to footnotes in a modern bcok— are 
indicated by small type and insetting. 

Inseverable (inse-varab’l), a. [In- 'A] In- 
capable of being severed or broken ; inseparable. 

x66i R. L’Estran'ge Interest Mistaken 146 This would 
seem to imply a more Inseverable Interest than I ayme at. 
1841 Cat lin N. Anter, hid. II. Win. 225 The offence is lost 
in the inseverable iniquity in which all join. 18S0 Sir E. 
Reed Japan I. p. xxiv, Ancient and inseverable bonds. 

Inseverably (insewsrabli), adv. [f prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an inseverable manner; inseparably. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat v. (1867) 157 Lest perad venture 
.. we have inseverably been overtaken with the sin of glut- 
tony. 1849 J. Wilson In Blackw. MagAJXN I. 623 What 
a hand that was which bound the two into one — insever- 
ably ! 1882 Dai.linger Creator 82 Mind is inseverably 
associated with neural matter. 

Insew(e, Inseygne, obs. ff. Ensue, Ensign v. 
t Inslia'de, v. Ois. rare- *. [/. In- - + Shade 
V. : cf. Enshape.] Stans. To shade ; to tint or 
Nary one colour with another. 

16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. v. 88 Whose Lilly- 
white, inshaded with the Rose Had that man seene, who 
sung th’ Eneidos, Dido had in obliuion slept, 
flnsha-dow, v. 06s. rare- [In--.] 

x6xt Fiorio, Inombrarc, to inshadow, to darken. 

t Insha’nked, a. Obs. rare — °. [In- 2 .] Hav- 
ing a shank. 

x6n Florio, In/ustilo , instaked, inshanked. 

1 * I*ii shape. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. 12 + Shape 
sb.] Inward shape ; internal form. 

1587 Golding De Morn ay vi. 66 Socrates . ^ taught that 
God is a minde, and that in the same there is a certaine 
Inshape, which Inshape as in respect of God, is ihe know, 
ledge which God hath of himseife. ^ Ibid, xxvii. 423 This 
marke is. .of the very substance and inshape of Religion. 
Inshave (i’nj^v). [f. In adv. 12 + Shave.] 
A tool used by coopers for shaving or planing the 
inner face of staves. 

2875 Knight Diet. Meclt. ixZtsh lushave (Coopering), 
a jointer having a convex-edgea bit, on which the inner 
faces of staves are dressed, 
f Inshea'f, v. Obs . rare-°. [In- 2 .] 
x6ix Florio, Immazzettare, to imbundle, to insheafe, to 
make into handfuls. 

Insheath, obs. form of Ensheath. 
f Xnshe*d, v. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Shed v. \ tr. h. 
infunderc.] 

1 . trans. To shed or pour something upon ; to 
sprinkle or wet with a liquid. 

1382 Wvcur Dan. iv. 22 In dewe of heuenc thou shah be 
inshed [1388 bished, L. in/underis ]. — Judith vii. 23 Osias 
risende, the tens inshed [13E8 bisched with tceris, L. in- 
fttsus lacrymis\. 

2 . To shed or pour in ; to infuse. 

1435 Misvn Fire Lcvcpi. Slik swetnes oflikynge hete and 
songe to a lufand saule Ls insched. Ibid. 99 liuer-lastynge 
lufe gladis & plenteuus lykynge inschedis. 

So t^'rishe-d ppl. a.; Imshe^dding vbl. sb. 

1435 Mtsvs Fire Love 62 Of insched gladnes. _ 1851 RuskiN 
Stones Yen. I. xx. (1874) 22S The starred inshedding of 
light through his vaulted roof. 

Inshell, enshell (inije-l, en ), v. rare. [f. 
In- 1 , En- 1 + Shell sb.] trans. To withdraw 
within the shell. A 1 so Jig. 

1607 Skaks. Cor. iv'. vi. 45 Auffidius .. Thrusts forth his 
homes agaiue into the world Which were In-shelled, when 
Martius stood for Rome. 1814 Prophetess _ t . *, ■« he foes 
Shrink and enshell themselves within their town. 1877 
Blackie Wise Men 302 None In mortal frame ynMielled. 

f Inshierider. Obs. rare. [f. * inshield — En- 
siiiELD v. + -er 1 .] One who shields ; a pro- 
tector. . 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxj.t'1- 5 Livefd rn-schiHer lie Over 
he right-hand of le. .... ..... • a 

Xnsllining (rnijai-ntg), sibl. sb. [In i i c.] 

A shining in ; illumination. So Z-asUtulisff ///. 

<J. [In adv. II a], that shines in. 
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1727 W. Mather V**g. ^Tan's Com/. 412 To receive the 
Inshining of Grace. 1847 Bernard Barton Select. 11849) 
57 Thatrinshining light which enlightens every regenerate 
Christian. 1882 Homiletic Monthly (U. S.) Oct. 30 Even 
the inshining of God’s Spirit into our hearts still leaves us 
only men. 3887 Anna Forbes lnntlir.de 237 The mass of 
human beings., were better individualised by the inshining 
moonbeams than by the sparsely scattered lamps. 

t Inship (in,Ji*p), v. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Ship sh. 
Cf. MDu. inscepen, Du. inschcpen , Ger. einschiffen , 
Da. itidskibe , S\y. inskeppal\ trails. To put into 
a ship ; to ship ; to embark. 

1591 Shahs, t Hen. VI, v. i. 49 (Fol. 4) See them guarded. 
And safely brought to Dover, where inshipp'd \ folios 1-3 
wherein ship'd] Commit them to the fortune 01 the sea. 
1615 Daniel Hymen s Tri. Wks. (1717) /Z 5 When she was 
thus inshipp'd. .she spies a Woman sitting with a Child. 

+ InsIUTt, v. Uh.rare~°. [In- 2 .J traits. To 
clothe in a shirt 

1611 Florio, Iucamiscia re, to inshirt, to msmocke. 

In shore, rn-sho're, adv. phr. {adj.) [f. In 
ado. + Shore. Cf. Inland adv . J 

A. adv. From seaward in towards the shore ; 
close to the shore. 

1748 Anson's l r oy. 11. v. 1 86 We saw a ship in shore .. 
plying up the coast. Ibid, xi 251 The two Cutters . . were 
. .sent in shore. 1832 S/orting Mag. XXXIX. 87 She was 
..driven inshore by some boats. 1856 Kane A ret. Ex/l . 
II. xxvi. 267, I determined to keep in-shore, in spite of the 
barricades of ice. 1884 Pa e Eustace 80 They went closer 
inshore. 

b. Inshore ofi Nearer to the shore than (some- 
thing else) ; between (something) and the shore. 

1859 In Merc. Marine Mag. (i860) VII. 49 The Havilab 
passing in-shore of the Bombay, i860 Macrv I’hrs. Geog. 
Sea (Low) viii. § 397 Inshore of .. the Black Stream, along 
the eastern shores of Asia, is found a. .current of cold water. 
1876 Davis Polaris Ex/, v. xio The Polaris was anchored 
just inshore of the largest iceberg. 

B. alt rib. or adj. Lying-, situated, or carried on 
near or close to the shore. 

170X in Picton JL'/ool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 308 Both..y® 
inshore and outward ships. Ibid. 309 Those that lay their 
inshore anchors without buoys. 1798 Lo. St. Vincent in 
Nicolas Nelson's Disfi. ir May (1845) III. 15 You shall also 
have some choice Fellows of the in-shore Squadron. 1855 
Cont'vall 13 During the month of August .. the principal 
or inshore fishing begins. 1885 Times 25 May 9 The in- 
shore waters of the Scotch coast are being overhshed. 
b. Moving or directed in towards the shore. 

1882 C. Elton Orig. Eng. HisL 51 With a high tide and 
an inshore wind their homes and lives were always in danger 
of destruction. 

+ InsllO*re, v. Obs. Also 6 onshoar, 7 on- 
shore. [f. I.v -1 + Shore jA] traits. To put on 
shore ; to land. 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Ire/, in Holinshcd's Citron . 
(3807-8) VI. 38 They are no sooner inshored, than they 
yeeld up their ghosts. 1583 — AEtuis 1. (Arb.) 29 Theare 
they were enshoared, whearc thow shaft shortlye see toun 
wals. a 1618 J. Davies i Pit’s Pilgr. (1878) 40 Death.. 
Enshore my Soule neer drownd in flesh, and bloud. 

tI*nsnot. Oh. [f. In adv. nd + Shot sb. 
Cf. offshoot .] A piece shooting or projecting in- 
wards ; in quot. applied to a part of the sea 
running into the land. 

x 555 W- Watreman Fardle Facions 11. vii. 155 An inshot 
of the Sea, called the Bosome of Parthia [Persian Gulf J, 
Inshow, obs. variant of Ensue. 

Inshrine, Inshrowd: see Enshrine, -shroud. 
t Insiccate, v. Obs. rare — °. [f. L. type *in- 
siccdrc (prob. in med. or mod.L. : cf. obs. F. cn- 
secher), f. in- (In- 2 ) 4- siccdre to dry.] traits . To 
dry. So *j* Insiccatsd ppl . a . ; j- Insiccation, 
drying. 

3623 Cockeram, Itisiccaled, dryed. 3658 Phillips, Insic- 
cation, adrying. 

Insiecated, a. Obs. rarer - 0 [f. I., insiccdt-us 
undried + -ED *.] Undried. (Cockeram, 1623 pt. ir.) 
Insicht, Sc. form of Insight rA 2 , Oh. 

Inside (rnisard, i'nsaid), sb., adj., adv. t and 
prep. ff. In adj. {adv. used attrib.) -t- Side. The 
opposite of outside in all senses. 

The two parts appear to have naturally even stress, as in 
east side, right side , to/ side , back side, with a tendency to 
a stronger on the _sb. part. But when used at t rib., or when 
contrasted explicitly or implicitly with outside , and often 
when followed by of and a sb., the main stress is on in.) 

A. sb. 

1 . The inner side or surface ; that side of anything 
which is within, or nearer to the centre, or farther 
from the outer edge or surface; in a foot-path, the 
side next to the wall, or away from the road. 

3504 in Eng. Gilds 327 A tabell yn the syde of the halle. . 
a bynch yn the yn-syde of the tabell. 3535 Coverdale 
3 A ~iugs vi. 15 Salomon, .buyldcd the wallcs on the insyde 
with Ceder tymber. 3583 Hollyband Cam/o di Fior 333 
Rubbing it [my pen] against the inside of my cote. 1613 
Shahs. Hen. VIII , in. ii. 78 Look’d he o’ th* mside of the 
Paper ? 1662 Gerbier Pritic. (1665) 30 There is a necessary 
Magnificence to be exprest on the^ Front and inside of 
Princely Buildings, answerable to their greatn esse. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Theve net's Trav . 1. 313 Over the third Gate, in 
the in-side, .is this Inscription. 1 703 Mdxon Meek. Eartrv. 
393 The two insides of the Joynt-Rule Carpenters use.. 3838 
T. Thomson Chert . Org. Bodies 600 A very thin coating of 
the acid is deposited equably upon the inside of the vessel. 
1894 Yellow Bk. I. 193 They might pass me by now, not 
even give me the inside of the pavement. 


b. Fencing. (See quot. 1S63.) 

1693 Sir W. Horn Fencing- Master 22 When you put-by 
the thrust, you put it by upon the inside of your Sword. 1863 
A rchcry , Fencing , <5- Broadsword (Rtldg.) 46 1 1 is customary 
for adversaries, on coming to the Guard, to Engage, or to 
join blades, on what is called the inside , that is, tne right 
side; although there are occasions on which it is advisable 
to engage on the outside, or on the left ; otherwise called 
the Quarte or Tierce sides. 

2 . The inner part, or the space within something; 
the interior. 

c 3550 Cheke Matt, xx in. 25 Ie < dense y* outward partof 
y* cup and y» disch, hut y” insijd is ful of robri and vnstaid- 
ncs. 361 x Shahs. IVint. T. iv. iv. 833 Shew the in-side of 
your Purse to the out-side of his hand, and no more adoe. 
x6yx Milton P. R. iv. 58 So well I have disposed My aery 
microscope— thou mayest behold, Outside and inside both, 
pillars and roofs. 3796 Morse Ainer. Gcog. 3 . 304 The in- 
sides of their dwellings exhibit a complete picture of filth 
and indolence. 3870 L’Estrange Miss Milford I. ii. 37 
The company in the inside [of the coach] . . being tolerably 
quiet. 1891 C. Roberts A drift Amer. 6 , 1 had a very varied 
time and learnt something of the inside of-a country. 

b. spec. (i:n,sai‘d.) The interior of the body ; the 
internal organs, esp. the stomach and bowels ; the 
entrails. (Also in pi. in same sense.) colloq. and dial. 

[3581 Sidney A/ol. Poeirie (Arb.) 23 In thebody of his 
work, though the inside and strength were Philosophy, the 
skinne as it were and beautie, depended most of Poetrie.] 
3741-3 Wesley Jml. (1749) 91 It was as if their heart, as if 
all their inside, as if their whole body was tearing all to 
pieces. 1840 Markyat Poor Jack xxx, My insides are out 
of order. 3855 Kingsley IVestw. Hoi iii, So now away 
home ; my inside cries cupboard. 3893 Selous Trav. S. E. 
Africa 143 There was a lot of blood about.. and some odd 
portions of a man’s inside. 

c. fig. Inward nature, mind, thought, or mean- 
ing, (Sometimes with humorous suggestion of 
sense b.) 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law 1. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 416/3 
Come, come, here’s none but friends here, we may speak 
Our insides freely, a 1638 Sylvester Hymn St. Lewis 133 
Rebellious Peers, Who . . measuring lus in-side by his age, 
Troubled his State with storms of Civill Rage. 1676 Phil. 
Trans. XI. 554 Stieton. hath drawn to life both the Por- 
traictures and Insides of the xn Crcsars. 3749 Chestekf. 
Lett. (1792) II. 183 In order to judge of the inside of others, 
study your own. 1833 Lamu Elia Sej-. u. Barrenn. Jmag. 
Fac. Mod. Art, Conscious of the heroic inside of the noble 
Quixote. 

d. The middle or main portion of a period of 
time, exclusive of the beginning and end. (In quot. 
1S90, in the inside of — ‘inside of’, within : see 

C. 3.) colloq, 

1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. 74 (Farmer) Tain’t to 
be done in the inside of a month. 3893 T. Hardy Tcss 
(1892) 204 The Reverend Felix .. home for the inside of a 
fortnight. 1894 Spectator ^ 10 Feb. 389 Bishops, .in order to 
come to London for the inside of a week.. have to alter 
a number of arrangements. 

3 . (ellipt. use of the adj. or adv.) An inside pas- 
senger or place in a coach or other vehicle, colloq. 

3798 Canning, etc. Loves Triangles 179 in Anti-Jacobin , 
So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides The Derby 
dilly, carrying Three Insides. 1837 Dickens Picpio. xxviii, 
The old gentlenHin inside., informs the other inside that 
they’re going to change directly ; on which the other inside 
wakes hitnsdf up. 1838 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 550 The 
four insides of a Dover coach are taken for to-morrow morn- 
ing. 3890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (3893) 328, I picked 

my. self up and went to help out the insides. 

4 . In advb. phr. iVma^t7///.(i : ns3id|au*t), formerly 
also inside outwards (usually with the verb turn) : 
So that the inner side becomes the outer ; so as to 
expose the inside or interior. Also fg. 

la 1600 Tarf ton's Jests (Halliw.) Introd. 22 Could you 
turne him inside out, You would presentlie see, Squeaking 
[etc.]^ x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. L ife (1747) III. 265 [He] turned 
them inside-outwards, and revealed their hidden Sense to 
the World. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Po/. i. 
(1S53) 32 Though one should turn you topsie-turvy, and 
in-side out, [you] are but a Grammarian. 377 2 H. Walfole 
Last Jm/s. (1859) I. 7 Turned their coats inside outwards 
for luck. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 245/2 The polypes.. are so 
simple in their structure that they may be turned inside out 
like a glove. 38S7 Jessopb A ready vii. 2x4. 

B. adj. (i*nsoid.) Situated on or in the inside ; 

of, belonging to, or used for the inside (Jit. and 
fg.) ; interior, internal. 

Often used technically ; esp. in reference to. locomotive 
engines having the driving-gear within the main frame, ns 
inside cylinder , framing, gear. Also, inside calli/crs, tool, 
etc. i.e. used for the interior of cylindrical or hollow work. 

16x1 Shahs. IVint . T. 1. ii. 286 Is whispering nothing? 
Is leaning Cheeke to Chteke!.. Kissing with in-side Lip? 
3703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 244 Outside and inside Lathing 
for Plastring, 3793 Smeaton EdystoncL. § 189 An excellent 
mortar for under-drawing, and inside work. 3859 Engineer 
VII. 2x1/1 The outside cylinder express engines running to 
Southampton, are as steady, under every rate of speed, as 
any inside cylinder engines in use. Ibid. 225/1 The cylinders 
being bolted to the outside of the inside framing. 3862 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 177 The inside fittings 
of the rooms. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 251 An efficient 
mechanism by. which outside variability is used for the main- 
tenance of inside constancy. 

b. Of a person : Employed within a house or 
building ; working indoors. 

3804 Daily News 8 Oct. 6/7 Counting the number of hours 
worked, the.outside men are given an equal amount of em- 
ployment with the inside men. Mod. U. S. Nnos/a/er 
Advt., Situation wanted as inside man in private family. 

c. Inside edge {Skating ) : see Edge 7 b. Inside 


track : in Racing t the inner side of a curved track 
(which is shorter than the outer) ; hence fg. a 
position of advantage. 

3867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xv Hi. (1891) 197 It gave 
him the inside track, as the sportiivg men say, with reference 
to any rivals for the good-will of either of these. 

C. adv. (insai'd.) On or in the inside. 

1. On the inner side. 

2803 Nelson 4 June in Nicolas Dis/. (1845) V. 79 This 
Island is bold, too, inside or out. 1806. A, Duncan Nelson 
71 The Goliath.. had the honor to lead inside. 

2. In or into the inner part ; within ; internally, 

2851 ‘Nimrod’ Road 17 Full, inside, sir. 1866 Latham 

s. v., Itinerant Showman, Now then, ladies and gentlemen, 
walk inside, walk inside ! 1875 T. W. Hiccinson Hist. U.S, 
xi. 93 The houses were kept very clean inside and out. 

3 . Inside of (in reference to time) : Within the 
space of; in less than the whole of (a period); 
before the end of. U.S. and Colonial, colloq. 

2887 Hartford Courant 23 Jan. (Farmer), Both animals 
had been kilted inside of five minutes. 1889 Boldrf.wood 
Robbery under Arms xi, He knocked the seven senses out 
of him inside of three rounds. Ibid, xxi, I’ve been pretty 
quick coming : thirty mile inside of three hours. 

X). prep. Inside of; on the inner side, or in the 
inner part, of; within, 

. 3791 J. Lackington Mem. (1792) 2x2 The coachman put me 
inside the carriage. 3840 R. H. UAHABef. Mastxxxv. i33Tbe 
captain stood well to the westward, to run inside the her- 
mudas. 1855 Browning Ch. Roland xxix, As when a trap 
shuts — you’re inside the den 1 2882 W. L arden Sch. Course 
Heat 79 We must get rid of the air inside the tube. 

Hence + I*nsi:<lely adv. Obs., inwardly. 

3803 W. Taylor in Rohherds Mem. I. 457 You say some- 
thing outsidely rude and insidely civil about its being my 
choice lo edit. 

+ Insi’de, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [nd. L; insideie to 
sit on : see InsideKt.] intr. To be seated or 
situated on something. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Vis/. 353 On whose summities 
three, .grateful leafs do inside. 

Insi*dedness. nonce-ivd. [f. Inside + -ed + 
-ness.] The condition of being inside something 
else. 

2888 Dk, Argyll in xoM Cent. Jan. 356 Another kind of 
outridedness and insideaness. .namely, the insidedness, the 
self-containedness, of every organism as a whole with refer- 
ence to all external forces. 


tl*nsident, a. Obs. [ad. L. incident -an, pr. 
pple. of insular to sit in or on,toinhere or subsist 
in, f. in- (In- -)+scdere to sit.] Residing or sub- 
sisting in ; inherent. 

1583 Babincton Commandm. vii. (1637) 68 It is so swede 
and so insident to vs which this lawe forbiddeth. i 59 ° 
Greene Mourn. Garni. 44 These vices are insident by 
nature, a 1642 Bp. Mountagu Acts <*[• Mott. (3642) x *5 * h* 
course of Gods Spirit is. .ingredient and insident, as in good 
men ; or urgent and impellent, as in bad men. 3656 Blount 
G/ossogr., Insident, sitting on or in, remaining, continuing. 

Insider (hnsardo-i). [f. Inside + -ek h] Oue 
%vho is inside ; a person who is within the limits of 
some place, society, organization, etc. ; hence, one 
in possession of special information, one who is m 
the seciet Opposed to outsider. 

2875 Poste Gains 1. (ed. 2) 33 Named outsiders 
as opposed to the burgesses or insiders (inqutlini). *885 
Pall Mall G. 30 June 6/1 Change him from an outstder 
into an insider (however slight the connection*, and the 
thing is done. 2892 Nation JN. Y.) 22 .Dec.. 468/3 It ') as 
po\sible for insiders to use its revelations in speculation 
on the Bourse. 

f Insrdiary, a. Oh. rare. [f. L. instill# am- 
bushes, ambuscade -f -akv.] = Insidious. 

1625 \V. IJ. True School U-’ar 18 The sending forth of 
Bloody', Trecherous, and Insidiarie persons. . . 

T Insi’diate, v. Oh, [f. ppl. stem of L. nitu 
dtarl to lie in ambush, f. insidix ambush.] 

1 . traits. To lie in wait for ; to plot against. 

2624 Hey wood Gitnaik. v, 227 She was ambushed by two 

Centaures. .who insidiating her virgin chastitle, shee [etc.]. 
a 2633 T. Taylor God s Judgem. 11. ii. (1642) 20 Pretending 
that he had privately insidiated his father’s life. yb l f 
Stanley Poems 309 For this friends insidiate their mends- 
3656 — Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 204/2 They., every* hour 
insidiate our Good. 

2 . intr. To lie in wait ; to plot. 

3626 W. Sclater Ex/. 2 Thess. (1620' T95 Wolues enter or 
insidiat, not sparing the flocke. 3639 Sir W. Berkley 1.0 
Lady iv. Hi. in Hazl. Dodsley XI 1 . 605 She pays the hm 
of her abusing me, Insidiating with my'Milestas form, 1 
search, and then betray’ my’ resolution. 

Hence t Insi’diating ppl. a. Obs . 

1632 Heywood 2 ttd Pt. Iron Age tv. Wks. x 874 409 

What passionate and insidiating lookes Hee cast on 11 
3673 True Nonconf. 406 Admitting your meaning to be omy 
of a deli be rat insidiating murther. % T 

t Insidia’tion. Obs . [n. of action from 
insididrt to Insidiate.] The action of lying in 
wait or plotting; a plot; an insidious act, 

26x2 Cotta Disc. Dang. Tract. Phys. if. iv. xti Who D) 
their insidiation of the proofe of my skill .. prouoK eu 
1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822)2 The_ goodness of the ** 
made them more obnoxious to the insidiation of stra ”£. ’ 
1668 H. Mork Div. Dial. 11. xvii. (* 7 * 3 ) W Indu ^ n .w 
Insidiations of other strongerand more crafty Creatures 
hunt after their Prey. . ..... 

t Insi’diator, Oh. [a. L. insidiator , ngen 
rt. from insidiltrJ ; see Insidiate.] A lier in u ai » 
a plotter. 
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INSIGNIFICANCY, 


iS39 Taverner Gard. Wysed. l. 5 b, Such as be man- 
quellours, or insidiatoures ofmannes lyfe. x OGo H. More 
Mysi. Godl.xn. xvii. 358 It is not unconceivable how these 
invisible Insidiators may so apply themselves- _ a 1577 Bar- 
row Scrm. (2687) I. x. 132 Both open enemies and close 
insidtatours. 

Insidio'sity. rare. [f. L. insidios-us (see 
next) + -etc. Cf. OF. insidiositi (Godef.).] In- 
sidious quality, insidiousness. 

1873 Ruskin Arrozvs of Ckace{ 3880) II. 202, [I] solemnly 
deny the insrdiosity of my question. 

Insidious (msrdias), a. Also 8-9 erron. in- 
siduous. [ad. L. insidios-us cunning, deceitful, 
f. insidtx ambush : see -ous. Cf. F. insidUux 
(1420 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Full of -wiles or plots ; lying in wait or seeking 
to entrap or ensnare; proceeding or operating 
secretly or subtly so as not to excite suspicion ; 
sly, treacherous, deceitful, underhand, artful, cun- 
ning, crafty, wily. (Of persons and things.) 

*545 Joye Exp. Dan. xi.JR.), There be no\ye meruelous 
subtyle craftinesses exercised by courtes insidiouse wyli- 
nesses. 1652 C B. Stapylton If erodi an 34 All persons 
good he banish’d as insidious, And kept Buffoones de- 
bauched and perfidious. 3692 South 22 Semt. (3697) I. 522 
A false, insidious Tongue, may whisper a Lye so close, and 
low. 1725 Pote Odyss. XU. 301 The silent fisher casts th* 
insidious food. 1783 Watson Philip III {1793) I. in. 290 
Some deep insidious design against the states. 1853 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. ii. 92 A more powerful and 
insidious enemy. 1878 Bates Cenlr . Atuer. ii. 15 For them 
civilisation is an insidious, but a no less sure and deadly, 
poison. Mod. A victim to an insidious disease. 

Insidiously (inskdinsli), adv. [f. piec. + 
-iiY 2.J la ai, insidious manner ; by secret plotting 
or artifice; in a subtle or underhand way; slyly, 
craftily, treacherously, deceitfully. 

3545 Jove Exp. Dan . vi. 86 These men insidiously ob- 
serumg dame!, espyed him praying and makinge suppli- 
cacion to his god. a 162 6 Bacon (J.), The castle of Cadmus 
was taken by Phebidas . . insidiously and in violation of 
league. 3779-81 Johnson L . P., Pope Wks. IV. 40 Those 
who officiously, or insiduously, quicken his attention to 
offences. 1844 W. H. Mill Serin. ^ Tempt. Christ iii. 62 
The reptile, insidiously lying in wait in the dust. 

Insidiousness (insrdbsnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Insidious quality or character; treacher- 
ousness, craftiness, subtle deceitfulness. 

a 1677 Barrow Semi. (1687! I. v. 65 He hath little of the 
Serpent, (none of its lurking insidiousness). 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 174 r 8 My heart, indeed, acquits me of 
deliberate malignity, or interested insidiousness. 1846 Lun- 
die Missionary Life in Samoa 272 The disastrous results 
of Jesuitical insidiousness. 

Insight (i'nssit), jA 1 Forms: 3-4 insiht, 
3 Orm. innsihht, (4-5 insihte), 3-5 inside, (3 
insight, 4 -sy3ht, -sy}t), 4 ensight, 5 ensyght, 
5-6 insyght(e, -sight e, 3- insight, [f. In adv. 
+ Sight sb. Cf. MDu. insicht, Du. inzigt , Ger. 
einsickt , Da. bidsigt , Sw. inzigt. 

The original notion appears to have been ‘internal sight’, 
i.e. with the eyes of the mind or understanding- (see In adv. 
12c). Cf. the same use of in- in ME. imvit (sometimes an 
equivalent of insight ), and OE. ingehygd, ingePanc, etc. 
But subseq. there arose tendency to analyse the word as 
sight or seeing into a thing or subject, although even so 
there usually remained the notion of penetrating into things 
or seeing beneath their surface with the eyes of the under- 
standing.] 

fl. Internal sight, mental vision or perception, 
discernment; in early use sometimes, Under- 
standing, intelligence, wisdom. Obs. 

c i2oo Ormin 8789 He jifebb himm .. innsihht tunnden:- 
stanndenn all patt mann ma33 unnderrstanndenn.. /bid. 
21508 Forr sawle onnfob att Drihhtin Godd Innsihht & 
minndi^nessc- X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6z6t Her of bat sobe 
seggeb 3e as bi soure in si^te. a 2300 Cursor M. 1565 Sua 
blind bai war in hair insight, pat reckining cuth )>ai nan o 
right. 2340 HampolE Pr. Consc. 253 pus her four lettes his 
insight pat he knaws noght him-selfe right, c 1440 Lonelich 
Grail xxxi. 224 l>e wordis .. Whiche that non man vndir* 
stondyn ne Myhte, but Only God thorwh his Insihte. c 1491 
Chase. Goddes Chyld. 47 An Intellectuel vision is callyd 
whanne the Insighte of the sowle.ris cleerly fastnyd in un- 
bodely substaunce wyth a sothfaste knowynge. 2570 Levins 
Manip. 219/42 Insight of knowledge, scientia. 1578 Chr. 
Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 440 Much better is .. the 
insight of the mind than the light, or eyesight, of the body. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. xxxii, Much he spake where 
I had no insight. 

f b. With in (a, o, on, of ') : Knowledge of or 
skill in (a particular subject or department). Obs. 

c 2200 Ormin 3437 Amang be Calldeowisshc £eod patt cann 
innsihht o steorrness. Ibid. 7084 Ubwitess. .patt haffden dep 
innsihht & witt Off fele kinne bingess. c 1205 Lay. 20497 
Insiht he cuSe : a wiude and a mone. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 
(1867)66 In discrecioun I haue m-sj3t. 2523 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 810 He.. had gotten by great experience., 
depe insight in pollitique and worl dl y d ri ft es. 1590 Spenser 
F.Q. in. iii. ji Merlin had in Magick more insightThen 
ever him before, or after, living wight. 1612 Brinsley Lud. 
Lit. 174 To follow the Logicke places in Apthooius in a 
Philosophical discourse, doth require .. some insight in 
Logick. 1640 Wilkins New Planet 1. (1707) 146 We should 
examine what particular insight and experience they had in 
those things. . ... _ . 

2 . The fact of penetrating with the eyes of the 
understanding into the inner character or hidden 
nature of things ; a glimpse or view beneath the 
surface; the faculty or power of thus seeing. 

Vol. V. 


c 2580 Sidney Ps. xvii. iii. Where silent Night might seeme 
all faultes to hide, Then was I, by thy searching insight 
tride. 2683 D. A. Art Converse. 26 Obstinacy the product 
either of great Pride or little Insight. 2812 Wobdsw .Soim., 
Eve Marriage of Friend, When the closer view of wedded 
life Hath shown that nothing human can be clear From 
frailty, for that insight may the Wife To her indulgent Lord 
become more dear. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 245 The 
insight and the effort came too late to be of any avail. 
2852-5 Brim ley Ess., Tennyson 3 Mr. Tennyson is a poet of 
large compass, of profound insight, of finished skill. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul II, 59 That insight which sees at once 
into the heart of every moral difficulty, 
b. With into (4- in). 

2581 Sidney A pot. Poeirtc (Arb.) 34 Let but Sophocles 
bring you Aiax on a stage . . and tell mee if you haue not a 
more familiar insight into anger, then finding in the Schoole- 
men his genus and difference ? 1586 A Day Eng. Secretary 
1. (1625) 47 This by insight had into the very worst and 
lowest sort of men shall you finde. 2590 Greene Orphan 
rioit Wks. (Grosart) XII. 72 You haue a deeper insight 
in my thoughts _ then myself. 2674 Owf.n Holy Spirit 
(1693) z 74 A Spiritual Saving Insight into Spiritual things. 
1712 Budgell Sped. No. 506? 12 Giving her an insight into 
things she had no notion of before. 1718 Freethinker No. 14 
F 6 This thorough Insight into the Man ..makes me disesteera 
him. 2864 Geo. Eliot R omola (1880) I. Introd. 6 He had 
gained an insight into all sorts of affairs at home and abroad. 
2875 J. H. Bennet Winter M edit. 1. ix.(i875) 2S8 Mightily 
pleased with this little insight into Spanish village life. 

C. With//. 

3827 Coleridge Biog. Lit . 287 The representative and 
reward of our past conscious reasonings, insights, and con- 
clusions. 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara it. 16 His insights 
into his prospects. ^ 2840 Carlyle Heroes ii. (1872) 48 
Glimpses of many things, .which were to ripen in a strange 
way into views, into beliefs and insights one day. 

+ 3 . A mental looking to or upon something; 
consideration ; respect, regard. Obs. 

33. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 2659 He hade so huge an insy3t to 
his aune dedes, pat be power of be hy^e prynce he purely 
for^etes. 1390 Gower Corf. II. 324 withoute insihte of 
moderhede . . This child withouten noise or cry Sche slou. 
Ibid. III. 19 As they, which none insight hadden. But only 
to her I = their] drunke fare. 1491 Caxton Pitas Pair. (W. 
de W. 1495) it. 239a/*, I am become thus drye and lene by 
the contynuelle ensyght that I had therupon. 

f b. A view of a subject ; a conspectus. (Cf. 
F. apery/.) Obs. rare. 

1581 Lamb arde Eircn . (2602) 3 The First Booke, containing 
a Theoricke (or insight) of the Office of the IusticesofPeace. 

+4. Sight (of the bodily eyes ) ; looking; look- 
ing in, inspection ; a look. Obs. 

c 2350 Will. Palemt 94 pere walked he a bcute pe walles 
to winne in sijt. £2440 Prornp. Par;/. 262/i Insyght 
inspexio, crrcu/nspeccio. 2530 Palsgr. 234/2 Insight, regart. 
1577 G* Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 57 That good Sir 
Thomas More will deyne His cuntryman at first insight 
So curtously to interteyne. 1586 A. Pay Eng. Secretary 1. 
(1625) 81 There will not bee wanting a number that shall 
bicker for her, from whose insight, you are altogether 
unable, .to convey her. a 2618 Sylvester Maiden's Blush 
1187 All that .. could fore-telf . . by in-sight of sacrificed 
Heards. x65j Gerbier Counsel 47 He must likewise have 
a clear insight on the Glasse paines of the Glasier. 

+ I'nsig'llt, sb.- north. Eng. and Sc. Obs. Also 
6 Sc. insicht. [Of uncertain deiivation. 

In form the same as prec.; but the sense remains un- 
accounted for.] 

Goods, substance, esp. household fumitnre. b. 
attrib. as insight gear. 

1522^ Wills fy hrv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 206, 1 tequethe to 
my wife all suche goodes within the house as she brought 
from Petyngton for her parte of insight. 2523 St. Papers 
Hen. VIII, 1 V. 44 Sir Rauf Fenwike .. and Sir William 
Heron. .have made twoo very good roodes, and have gotten 
moche insight, catall, horse, and prisoners. 2535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 28 With wyffe and baruis, insicht and all 
stoir. Ibid. III. 328 Of come and catell, and of insiebt geir. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 232 The bestiail drevin 
away, the comis and insicht brint. 2561 Wills <5- Ittv. N. C. 
(Surtees 1835) 193, I gyue and bequithe to my doughter 
Agnes Lilburne the half of my insight Embedding w xh in the 
howse. 1570 Levins Ma/iip. 119/41 Insight of household, 
supcllex. 2592 Sc. Acts fas. VI § 125 That nane of them 
(the commoun sort of people] presume, .to beare or vse onie 
armes. .vpon onie their Insicht or housbald geare. a 1670 
Spalding Troub. Chas.I (1829) I.2 {They] begane to rob and 
spouilziethe earle’s tennents . .oftheir haill goods, geirjnsight 
plenishing .. and catteU. fi896 Black iv. Mag. Aug. 257 
It must have been stripped of all * insight as our fore- 
fathers used to call hangings, carpets and furniture.] 

+ Insi’gbt, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. In- - + Sight.] 
trans. To furnish with sight, to give sight to. 

2577-87 Hounshed Chron. II. 29/2 It surpasseth natures 
course to raise the dead, to lighten or insight the blind. 

Insight ed, a. Obs . [f. Insight sb . 1 + -ed2,J 
Having insight ; endowed with insight. 

2602 Warner A lb. Eng. xm. lxxyi. (1612) 325 The bein£ 1 
of the Soule is to confesse A Deitie, and senselesse such j 
as are insighted_ lesse. Holland^ Camden's Brit. . 

687 Iustus Lipsius, deeply insighted in vnderstanding ! 
old Authors. 1642 Vind. Parlt. in Harl. Afisc.^ (Malh.) V. 
272 He, who is not informed, or thoroughly insighted into 
tne truth.. is ready to conclude it a fallacy. 01684 Leighton 
Comm. 1 Pet. Wks. (2868) 280 One insighted and interested 
in what he speaks. ^ 

Insign.(e, obs. form of Ensign. 

+ Insinuate, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. ppl. stem 
of late L. insignd-re to engrave, f. in- (In- 2 ) + 
s ignore to mark.] trans. To maik, to engrave. 

1653 R. Sanders Pkystogn. 277 A mole on or about the 
ears shews another insignated on the arras. 

Ii Insigne, sb . : see Insignia. 


flnsi'gne, a. Obs. Also 8 insign. [a. F. 
insigne (15 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in sign- is 
distinguished, {. in- (In- 2 ) 4 -signum mark, Sign.] 
Distinguished, in a good or bad way ; eminent, 
noted, remarkable. 

C1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 93 Job thy seruant in- 
sygne Whom Sathan not cesethe to sette at care S: dysdeyne. 
16x8 Time’s Store-house 2742 (L.) Your commendable and 
insigne enterprise deserve th great recompense. 1623 tr. 
Favine's Theat. Hon.x. i.50 To massacre the King.. by an 
insigne trechery. 1702 C- Mather Magn. Chr. vil ii. (2852) 
501 It is the cross in the ensign, which does now insignire , 
and render it insign. 

II Insignia (insrgnia), sb. pi. Less freq. in 
sing, insigne (insi-gn*). [L. insignia, pi. of in- 
signs ‘mark’, ‘sign ‘ badge of office’, sb. use of 
neut. sing, of imignis : see prec. Cf. F. insigne 
(Diet. Acad. 1835), and see Ensign jL] 

1 . Badges or distinguishing marks of office or 
honour; emblems of a nation, person, etc. 

1648 Mere. Acad. No. 1. 3 All the Insignia of the late 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors. 1722 Richardson Statues , 
%c. in Italy 15 A Figure representing the 4 Cardinal Virtues, 
as ha%’ing the_ Insignia of them all. <21744 Pope Let. to 
Sivift^ (L.), His watch was a present to him from the king 
of Sicily, whose: arms and insignia are graved on the inner 
case. 2820 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) VI. 578, I 
have received the King’s commands to invest you with the 
Order of the Bath of which I now transmit you the insignia. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xi. 46 King Harold .. re. 
ceived in due order the insignia of his kingly office. 

b. sing, insigne ; a badge, ensign, or emblem. 
1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 375 The swan was undoubtedly 
the insigne of Gxnaan. 179A Mathias Purs . Lit. (1798) 
309 Should the insigne of a Chancellor’s authority be borne 
by a satellite of a French Directory? 2893 G. Allen in 
IVcstm. Gas. 9 Aug. 3/1 A cross, which was once the instru- 
ment of the vilest punishment reserved for slaves, is now ..an 
insigne of knighthood. 

*il Insignia has been erroneously used as sing., 
with pi. -as. 

*774. Trinket 144 A red coat cockade and shoulder-knot, 
those irresistible insignias. 1802 Wellington Mem. Mar- 
Jiatta Warin Gunv. /V-S7M1837) I. 368 BajeeRao.. invested 
himself with every regal insignia. 2807 W. H. Ireland 
Mod. Ship of Fools 182 Bells, ladle, and the fool's cap .. 
Insignias of their liking. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 98 
In hi.s hand he bore a slender white wand, the dreaded in- 
signia of his office. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 566, 

I met this morning a big burly chief with his insignia of 
office— a great stick. 

2 . (usually fig. from 1.) Marks or tokens in- 
dicative of anything. 

1796 EUZ. Hamilton Lett. Hindoo Rapah ll. 72 Families. . 
in a situation to afford the expensive insignia of sorrow. 1824 
W. Irving T. Trav. I. 287 All these insignia announced 
that the mighty London was at hand. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (285s) II. xvii. 155 Before the middle period of his 
life, Newton was invested with all the Insignia of immor- 
tality. 

Insignificance (insignifikans) . (Also 8 erron. 
-ence.) [f. Insignificant : sce-ANCE.] The fact 
or quality of being insignificant. 

1 . Want of signification or meaning. 

2754 Edwards Freed. Will i. iii. 15 Such a Man would 
use these Terms must, irresistible , &c. with perfect Insig- 
nificence and Nonsense. 

2 . 'Want of significance, importance, or force; 
complete unimportance ; contemptibility. 

2609 Garth Dispens 1. 187 My annals are in mouldy 
mildews wrought, With easy insignificance of thought. 
1755 Young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 2x6 If we can draw 
some moral from it, that will abate its insignificance, and 
give it some little weight. f7p3 Beddoes Math. Evid. 27 
Mr. Locke has shewn the insignificance of these axioms. 
1820 Scorr Monast. xvii, A sufficient apology for a whole 
fife of insignificance. 2873 Yeats Grcnvth Comm. 329 The 
foreign commerce of Cologne sank into insignificance. 
Insignificancy (msignrfikansi). [f. as prec. : 
see -ancy.J The quality of being insignificant, 
fl. The quality of being without signification or 
meaning; meaninglessness; = Insignificance i. 
"With an and pi, an instance of this. Obs. 

2652 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvi, 379 Which Insignificancy 
of language . . hath a quality . . to hide the Truth. 2665 
Glanvill Scepsis Set. xyfii. 116 The inslgniffcancies and 
verba! nothings of this philosophy. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. 
Jli. iv. § 10 Another Peripatetick Definition.. which.. be- 
trays its Uselesness and Insignificancy. 

1 2 . Ineffectiveness, futility. Obs. 

2720 WeltoN Suffer. Son of God II. xxviii. 729 To confess 
the Weakness analnsignificancy of their Attempts. 2721 
Strype Eccl. Man. II. 444 Of the need of discipline, and of 
the danger or insignificancy of committing it to the bishops, 
the good King was very sensible. 

3 . Unimportance ; contemptibility ; == Insigni- 
ficance 2. "With an and pi., An instance or ex- 
ample of this; an unimportant or contemptible 
thing or person, 

i66t Papers on A Iter. Prayer Bk. 71 Their Arguments were 
..of another kind of moment, then decency, or indecency, 
significance’ or insignificancy. 2674 R Godfrey lrtj.fr A b. 
Physic Pref., Almost every Mass of Collections or Lundleoi 
Insigtuficancics, have them (commendatory’ verses] to per- 
swade the Reader to buy it. 2722 Steele Sped. bo. 284 T x 
This Affectation in both Sexes makes them \ am or being use- 
less, and taken certain Pride in their Insignificancy. 2822-30 
Ld. Cock burn Mem. is-. (1874) 185 The charges .. were 
groundless, and were at last reduced to insignificancy. 1S31 
Carlyle Sad. Res. 11. iv, Coming forward, -to tread such 
a one out of sight, as an insignificancy and worm. 1858 — 
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INSIGNIFICANT. 

Fredk. Gt. vn. vi.(iS72) II. 316 Poor old fellow', these insig- 
*ificancies..are all I know of him. 

Insignificant (insigni’fikant), a . {zb.') [f. 

In- 3 + Significant : cf. F. insignifiant.] 

L Devoid of signification or meaning ; meaning- 
less : of speech, words, gestures, etc. 

1651 Hobbes Leviatk. 1. i. 4 The frequency of insignificant 
speech. 1732 Berkeley A l c ip hr. vn. § 2 Words that suggest 
no ideas are insignificant. 1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins xiv, 
By signs and gestures, which were very far from being in- 
significant. 1869-79 Austin Jurispr. (ed. 4) II. xliii. 759 
The terms * Law of Things' and ' Law of Persons are insig- 
nificant, i. e. they give no notion of the purpose of the dis- 
tinction. 

2. Devoid of significance, weight, or force, 
fa. Without efficacy; ineffective, ineffectual. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. xxxiii. 226 Nature . . must 
vary from her self, or by a drowsie sloth be rendered insig- 
nificant. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Re/ig. 1. xi. (1675? 164 Laws 
must be insignificant, without the sanction of Rewards and 
Punishments. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr.Life (17.47). Ill* *66 
All that Christ hath suffered. for us will be insignificant to 
our Discharge from our Obligation to Punishment, unless 
we repent and amend, a 1735 Arbutknot (Jp, In a hemor- 
rhage from the lungs, .stypticks are often insignificant.. 

b. Of no importance or moment ; immaterial ; 
trivial, trifling; mean, contemptible. (Now usually 
with some reference to magnitude : cf. 3.) 

1658 R. Newcourt Map Loud, {title), Some others whose 
short and insignificant raignes haue left them buried in 
oblivion. 1736 Butler Anal. i. vii, Things seemingly the 
most insignificant imaginable, are perpetually observed to 
be a necessary condition to other things of the greatest 
importance. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. lxix, It is insignificant 
how remote or near., the object of terror may be. 1813 W. 
Taylor Eng. Synon. Introd. 20 Nor can it be wholly insig- 
nificant to the diffusion and preservation of our language, 
to have [etc.]. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 494 The 
schism which the oaths had produced was, as yet, insig- 
nificant. 1879 Froude Cxsar xiv. 2x8 The Roman loss 
was insignificant in this battle. 

c. Of a person, in regard to position, character, 
influence, etc. 

1669 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 126 No man is so 
insignificant, as that he can be sure his example can do no 
hurt. 1751-73 Jortin Eccl. Hist. (R.), Jerom wrote against 
him . . and treats him as an insignificant blockhead. 1833 
Ht. Marti NEAU Loom 4- Lugger it. v. 79 What matters the 
ruin of one insignificant Frenchman? 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi. II. 84 Thomas Powis, an insignificant man, who 
had no qualification for high employment except servility. 

3. Small in size ; petty ; mean. 

1748 Anson S' Voy. 1. vi. 64 No other wood has been found 
than a few insignificant shrubs. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 

II. 17 If Mont Blanc could be transported to the foot of 
Chimborazo, Chimborapo, all prodigious as it is supposed, 
would appear of very insignificant dimensions. 1844 Thirl* 
wall Greece VIII. ixvi. 460 Thebes had sunk to an insigni* 
ficant village. 

B. as sb. a. A word or thing without significa- 
tion. b. An unimportant or contemptible person. 

1710 Steele Tatler No. 247 r 6 If we are the lnsignifi- 
cants that others call us, Where is the Triumph in deceiving 
us? X785TYTLER Lounger No. 16 T 15 , 1 despised the giddy 
restless insignificants that figured in this perpetual drama. 
18x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 125 A few experiments upon 
the terminations in question, will probably convince the 
reader that they are merely connectives ; and he will recol- 
lect.. that connectives are nearly akin to insignificants. 
Hence + Insigni'flcantnes3 (^Bailey, 1727). 
Insignificantly (insignrfikantli), adv . [f. 

prec. + -LY 2 .] In an insignificant manner ; so as 
to signify nothing, or be of no importance ; mean- 
inglessly; + without effect, to no purpose {obs.). 

2651 Hobbes Leviatk. 1. viii. 39 The common sort of men 
seldome speak Insignificantly. 1676 Grew Exper. Luctat. 
i. § x6 As they, contain a middle quantity of an Alkaly, 
they are not insignificantly used against the Stone, a 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 66 When Birds . . are taught 
to use articulate.words, yet they understand not their import 
. . but use them insignificantly. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 
153 He has lived insignificantly and wickedly, idly and 
unaccountably. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 11. 156 Their 
Swords were extravagantly, and I think insignificantly 
r°r • X ?^ Cow per Vask vi. 320 With all the prettines* 

of feigned alarm, And anger insignificantly fierce. 1855 
Kingsley W cstiv. H o xi. (1890) 95 Raleigh laughed insigni- 
ficantly; but was silent. 

t Insignrficate, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [irreg. f. I n- 
SIGNIFIC-ANT + -ate 3.] traits. To render of no 
importance, reduce to insignificance. 

1676 Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) 

III. 1x2 This insignificates their privileges as a burgh royal. 

t Insigni'ficative, a. Obs. [ad. late L. in- 
significativ-us (found as a name of the infinitive 
mood), f. in- (In- 3) + *significdtlvus t f. signi- 
Jicdre to Signify.] Not significative, not denoting 
by external signs. 

1660 Jer. Tavlor Duct.' Duhit. ti. ii. rule 6 § 52 They 
were ineffective and insignificative. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
283 Adam .. named all living Creatures not bywords of a 
first institution, antecedently insignificative.. 1751 tr. Per. 
net ids Phil. Lett. Physiognomy 230 The ordinary sort of the 
unmeaning [eyes] are not indeed utterly insignificative. 

+ InsrgnioTlS, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. insigni- s 
distinguished + -ous.] Distinguished, eminent, 
notable. 

1620 Bp. J. King Serin. 26 Mar. 17 This Citty .. became . . 
of more inrignious mercy, then the whole earth besides. 
<11656 Usshek Attn. vi. (1658) X20 This insignious. Victory 
was gotten by them, upon the 6 day of Boedromion, the 
3 month in the Attic Calendar. 
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INSINUATE. 


t Insignite, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tn- 
signlt-us, pa. pple. of insignire to mark with a sign 
or badge, distinguish, f. iitsignis : see Jnsigne c.] 
Distinguished. (Construed also as pa. pple.) 

1432-50 tr. fiigden (Rolls) V. 169 Constancius . .sen de Jivm 
to Fraunce, whiche havenge mony victoryes J>er was insignite 
mervellousely with a crowne of laurer. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) I. 475 Dear doctor, celeberrimous doctor, in- 
signite illustrissim doctor. 

f Insigni’ted, ppl. a. Obs. rare— l . [f. as prec. 
4 * -ed >.] Distinguished with a mark or badge. 
x66o Waterhouse Arms Arm. 44 A clear proof of the 
use of Insignited banners amongst the Jewes. 

f Insigni’tion. Obs. rare— 1 , [n. of action 
from L. insignire to distinguish : see Insignite.] 
A distinguishing mark or ensign. 

1660 Waterhouse Arms <5- Arm. 42 He will haue their 
Banners charged with Insignitions of Distinction. 

flnsignitor. Obs. rare— 1 , [agent-n. in L. 
form f. insignire to mark, distinguish ; cf. late L. 
insig/ittor an engraver.] The index-finger. 

1597 A. M. tr. GnilUmeau's Fr. C hiring. 12 b/ 1 The 
Insignitoure, or forefinger, Lat. Index . 
ri Insi'gnity. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. L. insigni-s : 

see Insigne <z. and -m\] Distinguished quality ; 
distinction, eminence. 

16x6 R. C. Times' Whistle III. 1x26 Ther is an everlasting 
dignity Of greater worth and more insignity. 

f Insignize, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.] traits. To distinguish. 

1678 R. R[ussell] Geber Pref. 1 The specious Titles with 
which they are insigtiizcd. 

Insignment, obs. form of Ensignment. 
f Insrmilar, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not similar, 
unlike. 

x8ox H. Skrine Rivers Gt. Brit. 47 Not insimjlar to the 
rocks of St. Vincent. Ibid. 389 The not-insimilar scenic 
shew of Vauxhall graces the opposite shore. 

Insimplicity (insimplrsiti). rare. [In- 3.] 
Absence or want of simplicity. 

2877 The Survival' 345 A position of pious insincerity, or, 
shall I say insimpHcity. 1897 Month Oct. 379 To rid them- 
selves of nineteenth century insimplicity. 1898 Weekly Reg. 
9 July 49 The insimplictties of the age have to be .. 
reckoned with. 

t Insi'mulate, v. Obs. Also 7 insimulat ; 
pa. pple. insimulat. [f. L. insimulat-, ppl. stem 
of in si mi ild- re to bring a plausible charge against, 
accuse, f. in - (In- 2 ) + simuldre to make like, Simu- 
late. In sense 2, f. In- 2 + Simulate vi] 

1. traits. To charge, accuse. 

* 53 * More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 340/1 These.. beretikes 
haue of longe whyle neither letted, nor ceased, falsly to 
insimulate & accuse the churche of god. 1610 J. Forbes 
Cert. Rec. ii. xi. (1646) 5x9 The holy ministrie are insimulat 
..as restless and unquiet spirits. 1663 Flagellum or O. 
Cromwell (1672) 38 Not sparing to insimulate bis own 
General the Earl of Manchester of the same prevarications. 

2. To feign, simulate, rare “ °. 

1623 Cockeram, Insimulate , to faine, to dissemble. 
i Insimula-tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 
simulation -em, n. of action from insimuldre : see 
prec.] Charge, accusation. 

1586. A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 44 Custome carrying 
with it selfe any secret insimulation of evill, is not to be 
followed. 1604 H. Jacob Reasons 26 This their insimula- 
tion is against none other then Christ him selfe. 

Insincere (insinsl®u)> a. [ad. L. iitsincer-us 
not genuine, adulterated, dishonest, f. in- (In- 3) + 
sineerus Sincere.] 

1. Not sincere or genuine ; assuming a false guise 
in speech or conduct ; dissembling, disingenuous. 
Said of persons and their actions or behaviour. 

1634 Canne Neccss. Sefar. (1849) 280 We are persuaded 
they are merely their own dreams, purposely taken up, to 
countenance by them, if they could, their insincere walking. 
1674 Marvell Corr. ccxviii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 424 Things 
stand as I heare but ticklish and insincere betwixt us and 
Holland. <1x704 T. Brown Sal. agst. Worn. Wks. 1730 
I. 56 Alternate smiles and frowns, both insincere. 1745 
Wesley Answ. Ch. 12 You make them a close, reserved, 
insincere deceitful people. XB55 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. 

IV. 564 The King .. was never much inclined to engage in 
a commerce of insincere compliments. 

+ 2. Not pure or genuine; adulterated, unsound. 
(The quotations cited in J. and in later Diets, for this 
sense have unsincere in the originals : see Unsincere.) 

Insincerely (insinsi®uli), adv. [f. prec. + 

-LY 2 .] In an insincere manner ; without sincerity 
or candour ; disingenuously. 

1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Cxsar 1. iv. 26 For dealing in 
the case so insincerely and calumniously in their Informa- 
tions. ^ X65* Locke 3rd Let. Toleration 1. Wks. 1727 II. 210 
Speaking insincerely is to speak otherwise than one thinks, 
let wha£ he says be true or false. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Epg' xli. HI- *7° The few Protestants who remained in 
that part of the country joined in greeting him, and perhaps 
not insincerely. 1B86 H. F. Lester Under two Fig Trees 

3. I told Katrina insincerely that it was of no consequence. 

Insincerity (insinsc’riti).- [f. L. insincertts 
Insincere + - it y : cf. sincerity .] 

+ 1* Want of purity, corruption. Obs. 

3548 Udall, etc. Erasrn. Par. Acts Pref., If there shal 
no more insynceritee of doctrine appere in the writynges of 
theim that will so sale, then (etc.]. 

2. The opposite of sincerity ; the quality of being 
insincere ; dissimulation ; an instance of this. 


a 1699 Stjllingtl. Serin. IV. in. (R.), Doing nil our duties 
to God in such a manner as our conscience cannot charge us 
with gross neglect or insincerity. 179a Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life fp Writ. (1832) 11. 231^ Manfred i, a statesman 
of the Italian school, who takes insincerity for wisdom. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng. II. 232 In him, infinite insincerity 
was accompanied with a grace of manner which regained 
confidence as rapidly as it was forfeited. 1885 A. Dobson 
Steele Introd. 11 He raised his voice unceasingly in con- 
demnation of the fashionable insincerities of his day. 

+ Insrnew, v. Obs. Also an-, [f. In- 2 + 
Sinew.] Irons. To furnish with sinews; to in- 
nerve ; to inspire with vigour or strength. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 172 AU members of our 
Cause .. That are insinewed [1st Qo. ensinewedj to this 
Action. x6xi Florio, Inncruare, to ensinnew. 

+ Insi*newy, a. Obs. rare — \ [In- 3. Cf.L. 
innervisi] Not sinewy, weak, nerveless. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. 203 Nothing more loose, spungy, 
insinnewie, and unsubstantiall, than what ariseth from no 
higher source than their own brains. 

I'nsrnking, ybl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] A sink- 
ing in ; a depression. 

1878 Bell tr. Gegen bauds Comp. Anal. 400 An lnsinlring 
of the surface of the body approaches the point of union of 
the two halves of the peribranchial space. 1885 J. S. Kings- 
ley in Q. Jrnl. llicrosc . .SV. Oct. ^38 That the primary 
stigma formed by the insinking of the respiratory book is 
not the functional one of the adult. 

f Insrnuance. Obs. rare-', [f. next: see 
-ance. Cf. continuance.'] — Insinuation. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. m. § 261 With some passionate 
insinuances that, since they opposed a due regulation of 
their power, there would be no other way but to cut them 
off root and branch. 


Insinuant (ins’rniwjant), a . rare. [ad. L: 
ittsinudnl-ctn , pr. pple. of insinudre to Insinuate : 
perh. immed. a. F. insimiant (17th c. in Hatz.).] 

1 . s= Insinuating ppl. a. 2; wheedling, ingra- 
tiating. 

a 1639 Wotton Educ. in Reiiq. (1672) 80 Plausible, in- 
sinuant and fortunate men. 1685 tr. Graciaiis Courtiers 
Orac. 258 Novelty is insinuant, and if it be happy, it sets a 
double value upon what is good. 1839 Bailey Festus x\xi. 
(1852) 501 The train Of those insinuant tempters. 

2 . That steals its way in. 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 147 The stony seed Feels the 
insinuant dew. 

Insinuate (inskni/q^t), v. Also 6-7 -at. [f- 
ppl. stem of L. insinudre , f. in- (In- 2 ) + sintiare 
to bend in windings, to curve. Nearly all the ling, 
senses were already in Lat. ; the fig. senses of theL. 
were the first to be adopted in Fng. : see 5, 6, 7.] 
1 . trails . To introduce tortuously, sinuously, in* 
directly, or by devious methods ; to introduce by 
imperceptible degrees or subtle means. 

1647 H. More Songof 'S.\\\» App., Pref., Nor « it harder to 
phansie, how these Pra;existent Souls insinuate into Seed, 
Embryos, or Infants, then how Created ones are insinuated. 
1671 R. Bohun Wind 146 Open the pores of our bodyes by 
heat and then insinuate the malignant influences. 107° 
Cudworth hit ell. Syst. 1. v. 744 These Philosophers con- 
cluded concerning Souls, that .. they were Insinuated or 
Introduced into Bodies, in Generations.^ *746 Lerkeley 
Let. to Prior 20 May in Fraser Life viii. (1871) 316 * hc 
insinuating of such salts into the wood. iBckj Kendall 
Trav. III. lxxvi. X85 Trees, which insinuate their roots into 
the fissures, are seen in all the lower parts of the mountains. 
1850 Robertson Strut. r. lit. i. (1872)3 There are poisons 
so destructive that a single drop insinuated into the veins 
produces death in three minutes. 1852 Motley Corr. I tew 
I. v. 133 Our street was narrow, and the machine could by 
no possibility be insinuated therein. , 

fig. 1610 He ally St. Aug. Citie of God 724 The booKe 
[Malachi] insinuated the New Testament. # 

b. rejl. To introduce oneself, make one s way, 
or penetrate, by sinuous or subtle ways. 

_ 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 556 There is ayer also, which 
insinuating it selfe by passages, and holes, into the very 
bowels of the earth, docth puffe vp the nourLshment ot - 
huge a fire. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 5*3 f*! . ’ 

ranean .. in many places he insinuates himselfe within 1 
Land by Gutfes or Bayes, twining his loving ant| cs 
X7S9 tr - DuhameVs Hash. u. ii. 1 1 762) 206 This wet - 
sinuates itself very easily between the husks. 1865 JJiCKt 
Mut. Fr. m. iii, Having insinuated himselfintothe clianiuer. 
1895 in West nr. Gaz. 30 May 2/2 Enormous creepers in- 
sinuated themselves everywhere. 

+ c. intr. (for reft.) Obs. . , 

1600 Holland Livy xuv. xli. ti 97 llie Romanes 


where there was a breach made and lane left between, 
there they would insinuate and wind in with thetr ra 
and files. x666 W. Boyhurst Loimcgraphia (1804) « ' . 

Plague gradually insinuated, and crept downe Holborn 
the Strand. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 348 Close the Sen e»t 
sly, Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine Hjs ur 
train. 1692 Ray Dissol. World iii. (1732) i ‘ 1 ® ' V “\, 

where it could insinuat# and make its way. a 1774 v* ‘ r 
Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) II. 209 The air. .is forced out 
the substances into which it has insinuated. . 

2. traits. To introduce (a person) by sinuous, 
stealthy, or artful ways into some position or r 
lation ; esp. rcjl. to worm oneself :n, or make o' 
way sinuously or stealthily into the company , 
society, favour, afTection, etc. of another. 

1579 Lyly Enphucs (Arb.) 13, When their wanes *» 

insinuate them-elues in the company of Batterer.. . 
Hakluyt Voy. (.8.0) .III. 407, I sent him 
apparel!.. the better to insinuate myself into hi*. ♦ t 

1665 Surv. Aff. Nether/. xsS.Then they petition apain^ 
strangers, .and insinuated their chief Demagogues 


and 
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INSIPID, 


places of greatest Honour and Trust in the Countrey. 1755 
Man No. 21 p 6 She knows extremely well how to insinuate 
herself. 179* A need, W. Pitt I, xix. 209 The Duke of Bo ur- 
ban insinuated himself so adroitly; with the young . . King 
as to establish himself Prime Minister. 1807 Robinson 
Arched. Grxca v. xx. 503 Those who, by flattery and other 
mean arts, were accustomed to insinuate themselves to the 
tables of other men. 183Z tr. SismondPs Iial. Rep. ix. 198 
They insinuated themselves into families to betray them. 

T b. intr. (for rejl.') To work or wheedle oneself 
into, to ingratiate oneself with. Ohs. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. tv. ii. 38 To see so great a Lord 
Basely insinuate, and send vs gifts, c x$gz Marlowe Mas- 
sacre Parts u. iv, Now, Madam, must you insinuate with 
the King, And tell him that 'tis for his country's good. 2628 
Gmjle. Tract. The. (tfegl 70 Or.e Angell insinuated to con- 
verse with a Woman ; and so deceiued her to a desperate 
Fall. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701} 135/2 He soon 
insinuated into the favour of Dyonysius. 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. iii. {1840) £6 With what address he insinuated 
into her weakest part. 1760-72 H. Brooke Pool of Qxtal. 
(1809) III. 13 To keep in fee some discreet .. matron, who 
may insinuate into her acquaintance. 

• 3. rejl. Of an immaterial thing: To instil itself 
subtly ; to win or gain a way for itself into men’s 
minds, favour, or notice. 

X594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. vii. § 6 There is no particular 
evil which hath not some appearance of goodness whereby 
to insinuate itself. x66z Stillingfl- Orig. Sacr. 1. iv. § 2 
The novelty and pleasingness of Musick and Poetry did 
presently insinuate its self into the minds of men. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. 6* P. xv. (1869) I. 332 A pure and humble 
religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of men. 1843 
Gallf.nca Italy , Past <5- Pr, (x8^8) I. p. xxviiqThat spirit 
of scholastic erudition which insinuated itself into Italian 
literature. 1858 .Carlyle Fredk. Gl. vii. ix. (*872) 11.340 
Saner thoughts begin to insinuate themselves. 
f b. intr, (for rejl.) Ohs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 372 Things plausible to the world 
crept and insinuated farther into the heart of man. 1672 
Marvell Reh. Tramp, 1. 306 To bring them off with Con- 
science, and (which insinuates into all men) some little Repu- 
tation. 

+ 4. trans. To draw, win, or attract (a person, 
etc.) subtly or covertly lo or unto something. Ohs. 

*594 J* P* ( title ), Dame Helen Branch, by whose godly 
and virtuous life virgins are insinuated to virtue, wives to 
faithfulness, and widows to Christian contemplation (La- 
tham). 1624 Hevwood Gnnaik. m. 143. To reobtaine his 
priucipalitie hee insinuated unto his aide Porsenna King of 
the Tuscans. _ a 1677 Barrow Whs. (1686) III. Serin, xxxiii. 
364 These [kinds ol flattery], .do insinuate our mind, and. . 
do inveagle to sin more effectually. 

5. To introduce, convey, or impart to the mind 
indirectly, covertly, or privily ; to infuse or instil 
subtly or imperceptibly. 

X529 More Dyaloge 1. xxv. 36 n/t He temperyth hys reue- 
Jacyons and in such wyse doth insinuate and inspyre them 
into the brestys of hys crysten people, that by the secrete 
instynct of the holy gost, they consent and agre to gether 
in one. 1555 Act x Mary Sess. 2. c. x 5 2 A very few persons 
. . deuised first to insinuat a scruple into the King your 
fathers conscience. x6z6 W. Sc later Exp. 2 Thcss. (1629) 

' Aivb, On fairest pretenses, to insinuate errour about the 
time of Christs second comming. 2665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. 
v. ii. U848) 303 Opportunity to insinuate into the minda of 
the people, that their Persecutois had rather see men vitious, 
than inquisitive. 1774 Wakton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxx. 
II. 263 Our Author with much address insinuates to King 
James the Fourth an exhortation to conjugal fidelity. 1841 
D’IsRAKLI A tuen. Lit . (1867) 128 Under Elizabeth lavourite 
phrases were insinuated into the dialect by over-refined travel- 
lers. 1862 Maurice Mor. Met. Philos. IV. ix. § 8. 530 
In which wisdom was to be insinuated not enforced. 

6 . To convey (a statement or notion) by indirect 
suggestion ; to hint obliquely : now generally with 
implication of cunning or underhand action. 

1561 Throgmorton in Tytler Proofs «$• lllustr. vi. 467 
Whatsoever the said queen shall insinuate your maj. of him. 
1563 WinJet IVhs. (1890) II. 10 He can nocht cal -it a 
General Counsel, sa lie upper is to insinuat that the haly 
Fatheris aggreit nocht thare amangis thame selfis. 1596 
DALKYMi’LK tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. X. 395 Sunt wicket per- 
sounis clattiris behind backis, and insiiiuatis, how contrare 
tbair vtilitie was that Jornay. 1692 Bp. Ely Answ. Touch- 
stone 223 Now that is said to be insinuated which is not ex- 
pressly prepounded butadumbratedand obscurely indicated. 
1732 Berkeley Alcipltr. 1. §4 Hints and allusions, expres- 
sing little, insinuating much. 1772 Junius Lett. Ixviti. 355 
Was it. .insinuated to you..tliat no felony was committed? 
18x7 Coubett Pol. Reg. 15 Feb. 207 After so much had been 
said, and so much more had been insinuated, to misrepresent 
my own particular views. 1825 T. J effcrson A u tod fog. Wks. 
1859 I. 67 j I. .did nut think it proper to insinuate :tn>* doubt 
of the fair conduct of his government. 1828 ©'Israeli 
Chas. /, 1, v. 99 [He) delicately insinuated that the marriage 
would never take place. 

absol. 1858 Fkoude Hist. Eng. III. xiL 30 He must go 
beyond the matter and beside it, and insinuate when he was 
unable to assert. 

7. To signify or express indirectly; to give to 
understand; to hint, suggest, imply. Ohs. or arch. 

1533 Moke Answ. Poysoned Dh. 1. vi. Wks. 1 045/1 By 
these woordes..our Saiuour dyd as the^old holye doctours 
declare, insinuate, and secretelye sygnifye to theym, the 
oneate of hys owne blessed person. iSSS Eden Decades 99 
By whiche woordes the poore man seemed to insinuate that 
he had byn robbed. 1605 W1L1.ET Hexafla Gen. 198 It was 
God that talked with him, and not an angel, as the words of 
the text imimiate. 1638 F. Justus Paint, of Ancients 161 
Huge power, which i> signified by the scepter ; sometimes 
-a sore hurt, which is 'insinuated by the. serpents. 1641 
Marmion Antiquary 1, He did insinuate with bis eyes, unto 
me, l should depart and leave them. 1776 G. Semple Build- 
ing in Water 146 The small Dart at/, insinuates, that only a 
.small Quantity of the Tide comes into the Harbour. 18x6 


Scott Talcs My Landlord Ser. 1. In trod., Our metropolis 
and mart of gain, whereby I insinuate Glasgow. 

+ 8 . Law. To enter (a deed or document) in an 
official register ; to register ; to deliver or lodge for 
registration. Cf. Insinuation 6 . (F. insinucr , late 
L. insinudre . .) Ohs. 

1529 Act 2t Hen. PUT. c. 5 Every suche bysshoppe or 
ordynary.. shall approve insynuate seale and regystre from 
tyme to lyme the said testamentes. x6oz F ulbecke 2 nd Pt. 
Parall. 32 Such Testaments must be insinuated to the 
Ofiiciall or Commissarie of the Bishop of the Dioces within 
foure monethes after the death of the testator: which insinu- 
ation is appointed by Law. 

Hence Insinuated ppl , ’ a . ; Insinuating vbl. sl>. 
1S05 Verstecan Deed ntcll. x.fifoS) 338 Borrowed from such 
before-insinuated languages as haue no dependance on ours. 
3643 Milton Divorce Introd. (1851)4 The suttle insinuat- 
ing oF Error and Custome. 1655 M. Carter Hon. Rcdiv. 
(1660) 23 Eminent preferments ; which they too often come 
to, more by insinuated favour, than reall desert. 1828 
Lights .5* Shades 1 1. 192 A smile and insinuated sovereign, 
which purchase my lord’s butler, 
t Insi'miate, ppl. a. Ohs. [ad. L. insinuat- 
es, pa. pple. of insiuttare: see prec. and -ate-.] 
insinuated. (Const, as pa. pple. or at].) 

’534 More T rent, on Passion Wks. 1 292/2 The great mistery 
of Christespassyon » . lyttle and lyttle at sundry seasons to bee 
sygnifyed and insinuate conueniently to man. 1671 True 
Nonconf. Pref., I thought it worth my pains.. to check the 
tumor of this insinuat boasting. 

Insinuating, ppl. a. ff. prec. vb. + -jng 2 .J 

1. That penetrates by sinuous windings between 
the particles of a body ; subtly penetrating. 

1615 J . Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 170 His wit and appre- 
hension (like the insinuating ay re) will pierce through Jesse 
cranyes then the pores of a mans bodie. 1735 Somerville 
Chase iv. 369 Th* insinuating Eel, that hides his Head Be- 
neath the slimy Mud. 1744 Berkeley 'Siris § 60 A volatile, 
smooth, insinuating oil. X799 tr. MeislePs Lett. Eng. 165 
Black smoak. .of the most subtile and insinuating nature. 

2. That artfully works his way into company, 
position, favour, etc. ; wily, wheedling, ingratiat- 
ing. Of persons, their manner, etc. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. V/, 11. iv. 35 Without all colour Of 
base insinuating flatterie, I pluck this white Rose with 
Plantagenet. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) nb, Let not 
a seruile insinuating slaue creepe betwixt your legges into 
credit with your Lords. 1664 H. More Myst. Jniq. 209 
A more cunning Impostour and insinuating Hypocrite. 1782 
Cowper Progr. Err. 7 By what unseen and unsuspected 
arts The serpent Error twines round human hearts .. The 
poisonous, black, insinuating worm, a X859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxiii. V. 27 Englishmen of honourable name, distin- 
guished appearance, and insinuating address. 

Hence Insi-nuating-ly ctdv ., in an insinuating 
manner; Insi'nuatingness (Bailey vol. II, 1727 ). 

i86x G. Meredith E. Harrington I. vi. 88 He insinuat- 
ingly remarked he could jog on all night. x88z Mrs.Riddell 
Pr. Wales's Garden-Party 24 4 Is your husband very shy, 
Mrs. Arkley?' enquired the judge’s granddaughter, blandly 
and insinuatingly. 

Insinuation (insinitt^’Jon). [ad. L. insinua- 
tion- cm ^ n. of action f. insinudre to Insinuate : cf. 
F. insinuation ( 16 th c. inLittre).] The action of 
insinuating. 

1. A winding or twisting. 

1661 Evelyn Diary j 5 July, I greately admired at the 
extravagant turnings, insinuations, and growth of cerlaine 
birch trees among the rocks. . *869 J. Marti neau Ess. II. 

3 The infinitely fine insinuations of analysis. 

2. Introduction or entrance by winding, indirect, 
or stealthy motion ; creeping or slipping in covertly 
or stealthily ; stealing in. 

16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 488 Pleasure is of a winding, 
and serpentine nature ; . . Withall, her insinuations are 
so cunning, that you shall pot perceive your excesse, till 
[etc.]. 1624 Donne Ser/n. ii. 17 That a Virgin may have a 
child by the insinuation and practise of the Devill. 1644 
Bulwkr Chirol. 114 Omit this benevolent insinuationof the 
Hand. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 13 These concussions of 
the Roots, loosning the mould, make room for their more 
easie insinuations. 1685 Boyle Salub. Air 31 The possible 
insinuation of Effluvia, that rove in the Air, at the pores 
of the skin. X799 Kir wan Geol. Ess. iy) Putrefaction 
on the one part, and gradual insinuation of stony par- 
ticles on the other, until the petrifaction is completed. 
a x8o6 Ld. Macartney Whs. II. 365 (Jod.) The resistance 
of adamant is insufficient to defeat the insinuation of a fibre. 

3. The action of stealing into the favour or affec- 
tions of any one by winning, persuasive, or subtle 
means; ingratiation. Also, an instance of this, 
a winning or ingratiating action ot speech. 

X553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) xoi Aprivie twinyng, or close 
crepyng in, to win favours with muche ctrcunistauuce, 
called insinuation. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 7 When She came 
to read it, and found not the insinuations of elocution and 
gesture. 1675 tr. MachiavcUi s Prince (1883) *Si He . . made 
use of. .courtesy and insinuation. X720 Wklton Sufcr. Son 
of God II. xvii. 465 By the Winning Insinuations of His 
Agreeable Discourses. 1728 Morgan Algiers ; I. Pref. 2, I 
never advanced a Step by way of Insinuation, to curry 
Favour or Affection, as they say, on any Side. 1814 Scott 
Wav. xxi, f Her voice] possessed as well the tones which im- 
press awe and conviction as those of persuasive insinuation. 

f b. Rhet. A kind of exordium to a speech 
designed artfully to win over the hearers. Ohs. 

C1530 L. Cox Rhet, ( 1 899) 53 There is yet an other maner, 
to begyn by insinuacion. -he must vse, in stede of a preface, 
an insinuacion. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 60 Insinuation must 
then, and not els, be used, when the judge is greaved with 1 
us, and our cause hated of the hearers. 1586 A. Day Eng. j 
I Secretary j. (1625) it We study to winne favour or allow- j 


[ ance . . sometimes by insinuation, wherein covertly . . we 
seeke.,to shew that the case is tollerable. 1616 Bdllokar, 
Insinuation , a cunning Speech to creepe into ones fauour. 

4. The subtle or insensible instilling of anything 
into the mind. 

. *526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.deW. 1531) sot b, Abliorre toadmyt 
in thy mynde y> leest insinuacyon or poynt of ony maner of 
corruption. 1678 Cudworth Ir.tell. Syst. i. iv. § 15. 27S 
Who by the insinuation of divine truth hath delivered us 
from such great Errors of mind. 1697 Potter Antiq. 
Greece it. xiii. (17x5) 310 The Mind and Phantasy being 
pure.. might be the fitter to receive Divine insinuations. 
1863 J- G. Murphy Comm. Gen. ii. 17 By the insinuation 
of a few fundamental and germinnnt notions into his mind. 

5. The suggestion or hinting of anything indi- 
rectly, covertly, or by allusion or implication. Also 
with //., an indirect or covet t suggestion. 

1532 More Cotful. Tiudale Wks. 819/1 Many other neces- 
sary truth es, though they be spoken of in scripture, and 
some insinuacion made of them, .yet [etc.]. 1533 — Answ. 
Poysoned Bh. iv. viii. Wks. 1x12/1 He gaue them an insinua- 
cion and significacion therof, in that he said, And y‘ bred 
that I shall geue you is my fleshe. 1642 Milton A/ol. 
Smect. Introd., Wks. (1851) 258 A modest title should only 
informe the buyer what the book container without furder 
insinuation. 1664 H. More Myst. Jniq., A/ct. 328 There 
is not the least insinuation or show of implication that God 
is the Author of sin. .1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 
96 Whether Satan did it thus, or by any other method of 
insinuation, we are not sure. 1748 Anson's Voy. m. vii. 356 
Which groundless insinuations had indeed too much weight. 
1B84 L. J. Jennings Croher Papers I. x. 287 This insinua- 
tion, .was promptly met and disposed of at the time. 

+ 6 . Law. The production or delivery of a will 
for official registration, as a step towards procuring 
probate. (So in F, ; late L. insinndtio notification, 
publication, Cod, Justin.) Ohs. 

X529 Act 21 Hen. VIII , c. 5 Any. . person.. whyche.. shall 
have auctorite or power to take or receyve probacyon in* 
synuacion or approbacion of testament. 1602 (see In- 
sinuate v. 8], 1706 pHlLLirs, Insinuation of a Will. , the 
first Production of it, or the leaving it in the Register’s 
Hands, jn order to its Probate, 1726 Avlitfe Parergott 534 
The Insinuation or Registring of SVills is the Publication of 
Wills at the Acts of Court. 

Insinuative (insrnuq^tiv, -JUv), a. [f. L. 
insinuat ppl. stem of insinudre to Insinuate + 

-1 ye: cf. F. insinuatif ( 17 th. c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Characterized by insinuation, tending to insinuate. 

1. Having the tendency or property of stealing 
into favour or confidence ; subtly ingratiating. 

1592 Bacon Obs. Libel i in Rcsuseitatio (x66i) xo8 Any 
Popular, or Insinuative, Carriage of Himself. 1612 T. Tay- 
jor Comm. Titus it. 14 Preuent the wiles and policies of 
this tyrant ; for he is of a serpentine, creeping, and insmu- 
atiue nature. x6*6 W. Sclatcr Exp. 2 Thcss. (1629) A iv b, 
First, Proccme insinuatiue, Cap. 1. ad Vers. 5. [Cf. prec. 3 b.j 
1647 Tram* Comm. Matt. vii. 15 The locusts also, .nave faces 
like women insinuative and flattering, a 1656 Br. Hall 
Gt. Impostor (R.), Is a man . . plaine dealing? he is rudely 
tincivill : is he wisely insinuative ? he is a flatterer. 1683 
Cave Ecclcsiastici, Athanasius 93 His Discourse (was) 
plausible and insinuative. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) 
II. 401 The insinuative force of sympathy and intercourse 
with other people. 

2. Tending to insinuate or gently instil into the 
mind. 

. 1786 G. Chalmers Life De Foe (1841) 78 Such insinuative 
instruction as [has] seldom been equalled, but never sur- 
passed. 

' 3. Characterized by or involving insinuation or 
suggestion ; given to or making insinuations ; 
prone to allusive suggestion ; suggestive, hinting. 

1648 E. Starke in Shufe’s Sarah 4- II agar (1649) aija. 
None whatsoever extant [writings are] so copious and in- 
sinuative in the Application. 1736 Lediakd Life Marl- 
borough II. 223 What a Heap of insinuative Scandal is 
here thrown upon the greatest Man of his Age. 1850 Kings- 
ley Mi sc. (1860^ II. 35 Not to excite the minds of the 
public against him by those insinuative or vituperative 
epithets, which are but adders and scorpions. 

Hence Insl'nuatively adv., in an insinuative 
manner; Xnsi’nuativeness, insinuative quality. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. viii. 309 Not literally, not 
expressely, but yet insinuatiuely and intentionally. 1657- 
83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) II. 249 Craftily and insinua- 
tively introduced by the subtlety of Satan. __ X727BAILDV vol. 
II, lnsinnatingness, m Insinuative ness, insinuating Nature, 
Engagingness, Winningness. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag ii, 
Appeared to be wholly unconscious of his insinuaiivene*s. 

Insinuator (insi’nittj^tai). Also 7 -er. [a. 

L. insinuator^ agent-n. f. insinudre to Insinuate : 
see -on.] One who insinuates, a. One who art- 
fully creeps into favour ; b. One who hints or 
suggests subtly. 

1598 Florio, Insinuat ore, an Insinuator, a craftle slie 
creeper into ones bosome, fauor or mind. 1619 Pukchas 
Microcos/nus Ixi. 604 To keeps out the Robber and Cheater, 
the violent Intruder, and fraudulent Insinuates «rx64f hr. 
Mountagu Acts 6- Mon. (1642) 416 They were not insmua- 
tors with the female sexe. 1741 Richardson Pamela xxvm, 
Why, prythee now, insinuator. said he, say the worst you 
can. 1748 — Clarissa xlii, This is all you desire at present, 
creeper-on, insinuator 1 

Insinuatory (insrniMjatori), a. [f. L. imintt- 
dt- (see Insinuate v.) + -ouy -] *= Insinuative. 

1871 Mobley Voltaire iii. ( 1872) 123 Thi< philosophising 
is very much more indirect, insinuatory, and furtive. . _ 
Insipid (insi-pid), a. (si>.) [ad. late L. tnupidm 
tasteless, f. in- (lx- 3 ) + sapidus well-tasted, wise, 
prudent, Sarin : cf. F. insipide ( 15 th c. in Hatz.- 
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INSISTING. 


INSIPIDITY. 

Darm.). Sense 3 is found in med.L. and the 
Romanic langs,, whence app. in Eng.] 

1 . “Without taste, tasteless ; also, having only a 
very slight taste; without perceptible flavour or 
flavour sufficient to gratify the palate. 

. 1620 Venner Via Recia su. 109 There are also some 
Apples that are insipid, or without taste. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 632 There be Plants that haue their Roots very Hot and 
Aromaticall; And their Seeds rather Insipide; As Ginger. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 82 No water can be pure 
that is not quite insipid. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 23 The tame rabbits are larger than the wild ones, .but 
their flesh is not so good, being more insipid and softer. 
r8n A. T. Thomson Lend. Dist>. (1818) 103 Good and 
recent yellow wax has a slight odour of honey, is insipid. 
1822 Imison Sc. % Art II. 87 The rest of the earths are 
insipid, and are scarcely at all soluble in water. 

b. Path. Insipid diabetes ( diabetes insipidus), a 
form of the disease, distinguished from saccharine 
diabetes ( diabetes meUiius) : see Diabetes. 

1879-89 J. M. Duncan Led. pis. Worn. xiii. (ed. 4) 87 In 
this kind of retention there is frequently, and probably 
always, a kind of insipid diabetes present. 

2 . Jig. Wanting the qualities which excite interest 
or emotion ; uninteresting, lifeless, dull, flat. 

(In many early quotations it is doubtful whether the sense 
meant was 2 or 3.) 

16.. Evf.lyn Diary \ 8 Aug. 1649, In y« coach.. went Mrs. 
Barlow, the King's mistress and mother to y® Duke of 
Monmouth, a browne, beautifull, bold, but insipid creature. 

1 7 lo-xi Swift Lett. (1767) III. 89 This was an insipid 
snowy day, no walking day. 1723 Ormond ibid. II. 33 , 1 am 
still such an insipid correspondent. 1753 Hocarth Anal. 
Beauty vi. 36 How soon does a face that wants expression, 
grow insipid, tho‘ it be ever so pretty. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 
(1863) 153 Mr. Mountchesney and Lord Milford poured 
forth several insipid compliments. 1858 Lytton What will 
he do ? 1. 1, Kisses, though pleasant in private, are insipid 
in public. 

■ f 3 . Devoid of taste, intelligence, or judgement ; 
stupid, foolish, dull. Obs. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 185, I am sorry.. that you should 
glory in such insipide arguing. 3662 Pepys Diary 29 Sept., 

* Midsummer Night’s Dream * . . is the most insipid ridi- 
culous play that ever I saw. 16G5 — Ibid. 15 Jan., To 
fchutfch, where a most insipid young coxcomb preached. 
1688 Ln. Delamer Whs. (1694) 2 0 Words and Phrases with- 
out Sense Tickle the Ears of insipid people. 1784 Cowper 
Task in. 642 Without it (elegance}, all is gothic as the scene 
To which th* insipid citizen resorts. 

f B. ns sb. An insipid person or thing; one who 
is deficient in sense, spirit, or taste. Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Insipids, Block-heads. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 114 Whether the 
flights of their insipids are ecstacies of the adored, or of the 
horrid. 1781 P. King Mod.Lond. Spy 24 It was therefore 
agreed to class me as an insipid, a 183 a Lamb Final Mem. 
i. To Coleridge 192 ’Tis better not to think of present possi- 
bles, that we may not be out of huniour with present insipids. 
Insipidity (insipi'dlti). [f. prec. + -ITV : cf. 
I", imipiditi (1572 in Hntz.-Darm.).] 

I . The quality of being insipid, a. Tasteless- 
ness. 

1611 Cotgr., InsipidilS , insipiditie, wallowishnesse, vn- 
sauourinesse. 1706 Phillips, Insipidity, a being insipid, 
unsavoury. 1740' Chevne Regimen p. liv, Water being 
signatur’d by its greatest Fluidity and Insipidity. 1807 T. 
Thomson Chem. II. 102 Water owes its agreeable taste to 
the presence of air ; hence the insipidity of boiled water, 
b. Want of life or spirit, lack of interest, dullness. 
1715 tr. Ctess D' Annoy' s Whs. 247 The Reason of the 
Heaviness and Insipidity of my Behaviour. 1796 Jane 
Austen Sense <5- Sens. xi ; (1849) 43 Her insipidity was in- 
variable, for even her spirits were always the same. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. vii. 113 The. .insipidity of words worn 
out by the use of persons who have put neither knowledge 
nor feeling into them. 

+ c. Want of taste or judgement; -weakness, 
folly. Obs. 

Florio Montaigne if. ii. (1632) 191 To teach him his 
mortahtie, and our insipiditie. 1732 Swift Carr. Wks. 1843 

II. 670 A lieutenant-general of the queen’s army that had 
courage and insipidity enough to hear the poor doctor 
preach to the bare walls. 

2 . With an and pi. An example of insipidity; 
an insipid person, remark, etc. 

r I'he*mob of gentlemen* talking in- 
sipidities and giving dinners. 3843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 
2x4 v anous other men.. some other half-dozen insipidities. 
1884 Chr. Comtmv. 12 -June B33/1 The utterance of a slight 
insipidity. 

Insipidly (insi-pidli), adv. [f. Insipid + -lt 2 ] 
In an insipid manner ; tastelessly ; dully ; .+ sense- 
lessly, foolishly. 

3647 Clarendon Hid. Reb. m. § 54 This doctrine was in- 
sipidly and perniciously urged by them. 1699 Garth 
Dispcns. iv. 46 Demurely meek, insipidly serene. 1709 
tr. Mettled s Lett. Eng. i 65 Their pulse is served to table 
insipidly cooked. 1834 Meowin Angler in Wales II. sro 
Insipidly regular faces. 1876 Gno. Euot Dan. Der. 1. iii. 
It was a matter of extreme interest to her . . that the family 
life would cease to be entirely, insipidly feminine. 

Insipidness (insi’pidnes). [f.as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or fact of being insipid ; insipidity. 

- 1626 Donne Serm. xxi. six Inripidnesse and tastlesnesse 
in his Palate. 1655-6 Phil. Trans. I. 51 The Insipidness 
of resolved Ice made of Sea Water. 3711 Shaftesbury 
Chnract. (17 37) III. 274 Their remisness uncorrect ness, in. 
sipidness, and downright ignorance of all literate art. 1858 
Holland Til comb's Lett. viii. 162 Oftentimes, when you are 
busy with your modest affairs.. you will be tempted to 
repme at their quietness and insipidness. 


Insipience (insi’piens). [a. OF. insipicnce 
(15th c. in Godef.), ad. L. insipientia folly, f. in- 
sipienl-em ; see Insipient.] The quality of being 
insipient ; lack of wisdom ; unwisdom, foolishness. 

c 1422 Hoccleve Jonathas _ 228 This Ionathas, this inno- 
cent yong man . .The ryng hir tooke, of his insipience. 14 . . 
Songs <5- 'Carols (1847) lviii. 67 J»Vhan. .in women be fownd 
no incypyens ; Than put hem in trust and confydens.. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 111. iii. (1632) 459 All wisedome is un- 
savourie, that is not conformed to common insipience. 1625 
Shirley Love-tricks 111. y. Your accession is grateful, my 
most gentle lump of insipience. 3864 Kingsley What then 
does Newman mean ? 27 Too many prefer the charge of 
insincerity to that of insipience. 

f Insi-pieacy. Obs. rare~°. [see -ekcy.] = 
prec. 1737 in Bailey vol. II. 

Insipient (insrpient), a . and sb. Also 6 erron. 
inscip-, incip-, incypyent. [ad. L. insipient- cm, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + sapient-em wise, Sapient.] 

A. adj. Void of wisdom ; unwise, foolish. ? Obs. 
(Now mostly, or wholly, disused to avoid confusion 
with incipient .) 

3528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 97 Braynles 'and insipient. 
3547 Boorde Brev. Health Pref. 2 Fooles and incipient 
persons. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 186 , 1 shouldjiot only 
shew my selfe foolish and insipient, but also saucie. 1647 
Clarendon Contempt . Tracts (1727) 507 There are very 
learned men who distinguish and put a great difference be- 
tween the insipient man and the fool. 1831 Henry Isabella 
I. 246 The insipient fears of a timid mind. 

fB. sb. An unwise or foolish person. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vn. 551 Where the Chylde or in- 
sypient drynkyth the swete and delycious wordis unauy- 
sydly. 1533 Frith Answ. More (1829) 362 It will go nigh 
to prove him an insipient, for granting that there is a pur- 
gatory. 3633 Earl Manch. A l Monao (1636) 86 There be 
certaine Subsapients stfworldly wise, as they thinkeall other 
men insipients. 

Hence f Insi-piently adv., unwisely, foolishly. 
3536 Boorde Let. to Cromwell 1 Apr. in Introd. Kncnul. 
(1870) Forewords 52 They wolde cause me wrett full incypy- 
ently to he prior of london. X550 Bale Apol. 61 Neyther 
was Gods servyce therby Iefte nor defrauded, as yow in- 
sippently write. 

Insist (insi’st), v. [ad. L. insistc-re to stand 
upon, persist, dwell upon, f. in- (In--) +sistere to 
stand: cf. F. insister (1336 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . intr. To stand or rest on or upon. ? Obs. 

3598 Florio, Insist ere, to insist., to staie, rest or leane 
vpon. 1612 Brerewood Lang. <5- Rclig. xv. 150 No straight 
line insisteth perpendicularly, on the face or circumference 
of any special body., except only those that proceed directly 
to the center of the sphear. 1656 tr . Hobbes’ Elent. Philos. 
(1839) 195 Two strait lines meeting in the circumference of 
a circle and insisting upon equal arches. 1709-29 V. Mandby 
Syst. Math., Geom. 159 Angles likewise which insist on the 
Diameter, are all Right Angles. 1812 Woodhouse Astron. 
xxxvi. 357. An eclipse caused by the shadow of the globe on 
which he insists. X823-79 [see Insisting ffl. a. j]. 

2 . intr. To continue steadfastly or persist in a 
course of action, to follow steadfastly in ■ {on ) 
a person’s steps, etc. ; to continue with urgency ; 
to persevere, arch. 1 . 

1586 Let. Earle Lcyccstcr 24 She hath neuerthelesse in- 
sisted in her former practises. 1589 Nashe Ded. Greene's 
Menaphon (Arb.) 10 In whose traces, .manie other reverent 
Germaines insisting, have reedified the ruines of our de- 
cayed Libraries. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 326 It will be 
needlesse to insist any longer in teaching him descant. 3638 
F. Junius Paint . of Ancients 291 To caste our eyes upon 
Nature, and to insist in her steps. x68o H. Dodwell Two 
L ett. (1691) 202 Many of the primitive Hereticks . . exactly 
insisted on their footsteps. 3809 Er shine's Princ. Sc. Law 
207 An action may be defined, a demand regularly made 
and insisted in .. for the attaining or recovering of a right. 

+ b. trails. To follow in (a person’s steps). Obs. 
1631 R.H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xii. § 4. 333 Wee 
insist their steps, whether crooked or straight. 

3 . intr. To dwell at length or with emphasis on 
or upon (f of, j* in) a matter ; hence, to insist on 
= to assert or maintain persistently. Formerly, also, 
t to take one’s stand on {in) a point. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 338 Because we 
heir haue perchance ouer lang insisted, and haue beine 
tedious lo the reider, in sum particular materis. 2607 
Shaks. Cor. 111. iii. 17 Let them If 1 say Fine, cry Fine ; 
if Death, cry Death, Insisting on_ the olde prerogatiue. 
1609 B. Jonson Case is Altered l ii, I cannot now insist 
Upon particulars. i6ix W. Sclater Key (1629) 333 , 1 haue 
the longer insisted in this vice, because I see [etc.]. 1630 
Prynne Anti-Armin. 173 On which our Arminians must 
insist for proofe of their vniuersall redemption. X713 
Berkeley Hylas Phil. in. Wks. 1871 I. 338, I shall insist 
no longer on that point. 1793 Burke Cond. Minority Wks. 
VI I. 264 The ruling Jacobins insist upon it, that [etc.]. 
18^5 Jowett Plato (ea. 2) I. 408 Socrates is not prepared 
to insist on the literal accuracy’ of this description. 

b. with clause: To maintain persistently or 
positively that a thing is so. 

<337x5 Burnet Own Time (1725) 1 . 11. 239 Leighton in- 
sisted, that it ought to be done for that very reason. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Journ., Case of Delicacy { 3888) 252, I begged 
thousand pardons, but insisted it was no more than an 
ejaculation. 3838 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 489 It was 
insisted that^ihe testator had restrained the estate of in- 
heritance during her life. 1875 Joivett Plato led. 2) I V. 39 
Protarchus. .insists that, .all pleasures are good. 

4 . To make a demand with persistent urgency; 
to take a persistent or peremptory stand in regard 
to a stipulation, claim, demand, proposal, etc. 
Const, on, upon (formerly for , against , or injin.). 


1623 Ld. Herbert in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. Ill, ig- 
That the sayd Kinge of Spaine would never insiste upon 
obtaininge those privi ledges. 3647 Clarendon Hist. Rib. 
1. § 21 This condition should be first humbly insisted on! 
1701 C. Davenant Peace <5* Wan. xl (1704) I. 244 Those 
who.. insist for a strange kind of Latitude, and to have 
Priviledges above the rest of their Fellow Subjects. 017:5 
Burnet Own ^ Time (1725) 1 . 11. 300 They insisted mainly 
against kneeling at the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
1749 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Methodists (1754) I. ii. 34 Her 
Spouse insisting to play’ another Game, she lost it. 1778 
Johnson in Bostbell 28 Apr.^No good and worthy man will 
insist upon another man’s drinking wine. 1S75 \V, S. Hw* 
ward Love agst. World 77 Since you insist, I cannot help 
it. 1896 Law Times C. 408/1 It is now time to insist 0.7 
the necessary’ appointment being made, 
b. with that and clause. 

1676 tr. Gnillatiere's Voy. Athens 17 We insisted that 
when we struck and saluted them, the Frigot should hang 
out either the French or English Colours. 1883 Frovde 
Short Stud. IV. 1. iii, 33 The king insisted that a sacred 
profession should not be used as a screen for the protection 
of felony.' 

Insistence (insrstens). Also 8- -ance, [f. 
Insist v. (or its L. source) + -enoe. The spelling 
in -ance follows assistance , resistance, from French : 
cf. mod.F. insistance (Mercier, 1801).] The action 
of insisting ; the fact of being insistent ; emphatic 
or urgent dwelling upon a statement, demand, etc.; 
also the quality of being insistent; =next. 

i6xx Florio, Insistenza, insistence, persistancej an in- 
sisting. x6ij 4 Digby plans Soul (1645) 131 It requueth no 
further particular insistance upon it, to shew [etc.]. 1727 
Art Speaking in Publick 337 (Jod.) The figure called epi* 
mone by the Greeks, and which we may call insistance. 
3798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 210 His general 
insistance on tradition. 1863 Kjnglake Crimea (1876) I. ix. 
130 A .. tone of insistence bordering at times on intimida- 
tion. 1865 M. Arnold Ess.Cift. vii. (1875)300-1116 per- 
petual insistence on ffie motive of future rewards and 
punishments. 1892 Mrs. Crosse Red letter Days I. 241 
She says with great insistence that her rhy’mes are meant 
for rhymes. 

Insistency (insi-stensi). Also -ancy. '[f.as 
prec. : see -ENOY.] The quality of being insistent ; 
perseverance in dwelling upon, pressing, or main- 
taining something; urgency, pertinacity; also, an 
instance of this. 

1859 YV. Anderson Disc. (xS6o) 2 56 The faithfulness of the 
preacher’s insistency. 3878 Mrs. Stowe i’ogantic P. tv. 
(1879) 3° ricking began to strike . . with a nervous msis* 
tancy on her ear. x88r Blackw. Jlag Mar. 400 Sent a 
gentleman from France to invite him thither with great in- 
sistency.- 2887 T. Hardy Woodlanders xxvii. 389 Inc ter- 
rible insistencies of society. 

■ Insistent (insistent), a. (sb.) Also 9 -tmt. 
[ad.L. insistent-em, pr. pple. of insistere to Insist. J 
1 . Standing or resting on something, rare. 

3624 Wotton Archit. in Reliq. (1672) 39 That the breadth 
of the Substruction be at least double to the insistent iV alt. 
1755 Johnson, Insistent, resting upon anything, a 
Sir S. Fercuson Ogham Inscript. (1887) 125 Parallel 
straight lines insistent on and dependent from others. 

: 2 . Dwelling firmly on something asserted, ae- 
jnnnded, etc. ; persistent, urgent. Hence, Enforc- 
ing attention, obtruding itself upon the attention. 

# 1868 Geo. Eliot Sf. Gipsy in. 234 The eye of day, Inc 
insistent summer sun, seems pitiless. 1876 • — Dan. Z/rr.n. 
xxx, He got no answer, and .. repeated his question in an 
' insistent tone. 1879 Froude Csesar xiii. 187 The arista ocraq 
had become more insistent upon the privilege of birth. 

T. Hardy Trumpet-Major III. xxxii. 56 The solitude was 
rendered yet more insistent by the silence of the null’"’* 1 *. • 
1888 Pall Mall t G. 2 Oct. 1/2 The insistent facts of sm, 
suffering, and misery’. 3893 Selous Trav. S. E. AJnca 5° 
The natives . . were very’ insistent that I should try’ a n 
Shoot one. , . , 

3 . Ornith. [F. insistant .] Applied to the hind 
toe of birds when it is inserted so high that 1 
touches the ground only with its tip : opposed to 
incumbent. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. as sb. An insistent person. 
x868 Kinglake Crimea IV. xiii. 408 In 51 st p" S ‘p 

approaching him with their urgency’. 1881 Mrs. L. r * 
Policy fy P. I. 17 ‘We don’t mean to let you clear ooi .• 
cried one of these insistents. 

Hence Insistently adv., in an insistent mnnn > 
with insistence. . , A 

X873 Miss Broughton Nancy II.3X7 He enrnexuy a 
insistantly begs of me to gather all my people., aroun • 
3876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxvi, ‘Then 
better I can do said Gwendolen, insistently. **• 
Hawthorne 114 The interest of the story lies.. in tne 
tion which is insistently kept before us. _ L n 

Insi’ster, sbA [f. Insist v. + -er L] One u no 
insists. ^ # * ] d. 

x6ix Florio, Insistore, an insister, a persist er. " ‘ 

Digby Sp. Pari. 39 Jan., 19 The first mover, and 
have this clause added to the Petition of Eight* ... 
Athenxum 3 Aug. 345/2 The new President of . y . 

logical Society is a strong insister on the necessity 0 s 
ing the changes that are in course of working inc 
out in living languages. 

In-sister, sb. 2 : see In adv. 12 a. 

26^4 MS. Acc. St. Jehu's Help., Canter!-., 5 h« 
admitted an in sister. _ , 1 

f Insi’ster, v. Obs. rare [f. In- 1 + Sist -J 
traits. To make into or admit as a sister. 
x63x Florio, lusorcllare , to insister. . 

Insisting (insi'stirj), vbl. sb. [f + 

-ing 1 .] The notion of the verb Insist ; insistent:.. 


. INSISTING. 
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INSOLENCE, 


■ 1598 FloRIOj Insistatza, a persisting;, an insisting. 1638 
F, Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 26 A custome of insisting upon 
iny one intended Imagination. 1866 Sat. Rev./ 2 Sept. 
$7/1 There is an altogether unreasonable insisting upon 
graces ancl airs and fine manners. ' 

Insisting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -nfo 2 .] 

1 . Resting, superincumbent : cf. Insist v. i. 

1727 Bailey vol. II s.v., The Angles of any Segment are 

said to be insisting or standing upon the Arch of another 
Segment below. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Builder 219 A 
bressummer, where it resists a transverse insisting weight. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Led. A rchit. 1. 146^ Making the bases 
and capitals face in the direction of the insisting arch-rib. 

2 . That insists; that dwells urgently or pertina- 
ciously upon a point. 

1611 Florio, Insistent c, insisting, persisting. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian xxiii. (1824) 658' A yet more insisting 
voice. 1832 Moore Diary 1-24 Mar., in Mem. (1854} VI. 
249 A fancy., which lately took a more serious and insisting 
shape. 

Hence Insi'stiugly adv., with insistence, insis- 
tently. 

1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com . xii. (1892) 174 Her father 
did not let the occasion slip to speak insistingly. 1893 
Blackiv. Mag. CLI. 397/2, 1 1 forbid you % she called out, 
insistingly. 

Insi*stive, a. rare, [irreg. f. Insist + -ive.] 
Having the character or quality of insisting. 

1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch., Rich. // ; Ui, They many things 
perpend ; and some they Cull Insistive Articles. 1892 
Columbus (Ohio) Disf>. to Mar., Their women folks arc the 
most brazenly insistive and picturesquely attired fortune 
tellers in all the world. 

f Insi/sture. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Insist v. + 
-UBE.] A word of obscure use in Shakspere : taken 
variously in the sense of ‘persistency, constancy* 
(Schmidt), ‘ regularity, or perhaps station’ (Nares) ; 
peril. steady continuance’ in their path. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <§• Cr. 1. hi. 87 The Heauens themselues, 
the Planets, and this Center, Obserue degree, priority, and 
place, Insisture, course, proportion, season, forme, 
t Insi’te, a. Obs. [ad. L. insvMts , pa. pplc. 
of inserere to engraft, implant : see Insition.] 
Implanted; situated within. 

1651 WirriF. tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. xlvtii. 404 They 
arc not insite and naturally placed there. 1656 Stanley 
Mist. Philos ; vi. (1701)256/2 An insite, connatural, animate, 
immovable Air, which being moved by the external Air, 
yieldeth the sense of hearing. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 
223 Damascene saith .. the knowlege or notion of Gods 
existence is naturally insite and ingenue to us. 

+ IuavtierLcy. Obs. rare-', [f- In'- 3 + L. 
sitient-em, pr.pple. of silt-re to thirst: see -ENOY.] 
Freedom from thirst. 

1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra m. ii. § 37 What Is more admir- 
able, than . . the Insitiency of a Camel, for travelling in the 
Deserts of Africa ? 

t Insi’tion x . Obs. Also 7 incision, inscition. 
[ad. L. insition-em, n. of action f. inserere to plant 
in, engraft, f. in- (In- -) + serere to sow, plant. 
From similarity of sound, and the use of cutting, 
formerly mixed up with incision .] The action of 
engrafting, engraftment ; cotter . a gTdft. 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 11. 21 note. Semination, insition, 
inoculation .. the three ktndes of grafting. ^ 1608 Wjllet 
Ilexnpla Exod. 79 The grading and incision of trees. 
a 1682 Sjr T. Browne 7VvTr/'x(i684) 45 The rules of insition 
or grafting. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 35.$ Improved by 
Transplantation, Stercoration, Insition, Pruning, 
b. transf. and fig. 

x6ox R, Johnson Kingd. Sc Commit). (1603) 144 These acqui- 
sitions are as it were incisions or graftings. 1630 Prynne 
Anti-Armin. 114 If no Predestination, then no Election, 
no inscition, no adoption into Christ. 17x4 Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 73 It has, metaphorically, the name of Insition or 
Inoculation. 185s W. H. Mill Panth. Prtnc. 201 His an- 
cestry’s insition from the Idumean to the Jewish stock, 
t Insition 2 , obs. erron. form of Incision. 

1653 Walton AugiervW. 150 Cut or make an insition, orsuch 
a scar as you may put the arming wyer of your hook into it. 
Insititious (insitrjas), a. [f. L. insitici-iis 
(erron, -Dins') engrafted, f. insit-, pple. stem of 
inserere : see Insition 1 and -itious.] Of en- 
grafted or inserted nature; introduced from without. 
' 1639 Usshcr Lett. (1686)494 Passages.. excepted against 
as insititious and supposititious. 1679 Evelyn Sytva (ed. 3) 
28 With insititious fruit. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. 
Crit . Hist . 1 Of our Ad^cituious School-Books and of 
Foreign Insititious Translations. 1825 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XXX111. 24 The excrescent errors and insititious corrup- 
tions were pruned away. 1879 M. Pattison Milton xiii. 
171 There are other passages . . which have the air of being 
insititious in the place where they stand. 

i* I’USitive, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. iitsitiv-us 
engrafted, f. as prec. ; see -IVE.] Of or pertaining 
to insition, engrafting, or inoculation. ' 

17x6 M. Davies Athcn. Brit. II. To Rdr : 2 That Insitive 
ana Inoculative method seems to bid fair for the Cure. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Insitive, grafted or put in, not natural. 

In situ: sec In Lat. prep. Inskonce, -se. 
Inslave, obs. ff. Ensconce. Enslave. 

•V Insmi'te, v. Obs. rare. [f. In - 1 + Smite v. • 
after L. in-atterc.] Irons. To smite or strike in. 

1382 Wyclik 2 Mace. xii. 22 And whan the first cum- 
paignye of Judas appeeride, dreed is ynsmyten IL. tticussus 
rsf] to the enmyes of the presence of God, that biholdith 
alle thingis. 

f InBmo*ck, v. Obs. rare— °. [In- 2 -] traits. To 

clothe or envelop in a smock. 


x6ix Florio, Ir.camisciare , to inshirt, to tnsmocke. 

T Insnare, Insnarl, obs. ff. Ensnare. Ensnare 
v. Obs. 

a 440 Promp . Parv. 262/2 Intrykyd or in snarly d, intri - 
cetfits. 1576 Fleming Panof l. Episi. 2x3 Many have beene 
so insnared and intangled..ih nettes of doubtfull reasons. 

Insobriety (insabrereti). [In- 3 ; c f. It. in- 
sobriety (Florio).j Want of sobriety ; intemper- 
ance (either in general sense, or spec, in reference 
to drinking). 

i6xx Florio, Insobricia, insobrietie, drunkennesse. £1645 
Howell Lett. J1655) III. xxvi. 38 Their spiritual pride, 
and insobriety in the search of more knowledge. 1652 
Gaule Magastrom. 198 If the person of the prophecyer or 
predictor be noted for idolatry .. insobriety, covetousness. 
0:1812 Arch. Maclean Disc. (1848) J42 This insobriety 
made him too high for a servant. J814 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 213 A feeling of affectation, of 
insobriety, or flutter. 

Insociability (insJ»pabi*liti). [f. next + -jty: 
cf. F. insociabilite (Mont esq. 1 721).] Insociable 
disposition or state ; unsociableness. 

1740 Warburton Div. Lcgat. v. iv. Wks. 1811 V. 128 
Christianity, considered by them as a Sect of Judaism; which 
had carried its insociability as far, and its pretensions much 
farther. 1804 W. Tennant Itid. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 313 A 
difference of temper and insociability. 1832 Lytton Eugene 
A. 1. vii. By degrees, then, Aram relaxed from his insocia- 
bility. 

Insociable (insffa-Jiab’l, -iab’l), a. Now rare . 
[ad. L. insocidbtl-is , f. in- (In- 3 ) + socidbiiis Soci- 
able. Cf. F. insociable (1564 in Hatz.-Darm,).] 
•{* 1 . That cannot be associated or combined ; in- 
capable of union ; incompatible. Obs. 

1581 Savile Tacitus , Agric. (1622) 184 Prince Nerua.. 
hath wisely matched and mixed together two things hereto- 
fore insociable. 1624 Wotton Archil, in Reliq. (1672) 19 
Lime and wood are insociable. X678 Cudworth lntclt. 
Syst. I. iv. Contents 189 To deny God the honour of His 
Holiness, His singular, insociable and incommunicable 
Nature. 

2 . Not disposed for society or social intercourse ; 
unsociable. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 809 This austere insociable 
life. 1626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. To Rdr., The pernitious 
and insociable Societie of the Iesuites. 1653 R. Sanders 
Physiogn. 1 71 She is at enmity with her own kindred, in- 
sociable. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xvr. ix, (1872) VI. 246 
In all countries there are insociable fellows, with whom you 
are obliged to live, though it is difficult. 

Hence Inso ciableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727); 
Inso-ciably adv. (Craig, 1847). 

Xnsocial (instw-Jal),' a. rare. [ad. late L. in- 
social-is, {. in- (Iir- :>) + sociiilis Social.] =prec. 2. 
Hence Inso'cially adv. 

1654 tr. Sender/ s Curia ^ Pol. 164 That long and pro- 
digious Wall, which the Chinaists had erected to separate 
themselvs insocially from the Tartars. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. (1812) I. 301 An insocial silence ensued, 
t Inso-ciate, a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. In - 3 + L. 
sociat-us associated.] Not associated ; solitary. 

x6ia B. Jonson Hymcnxi, Barriers 16 That the most 
honour’d state of man and wife, Doth far exceed the in- 
sociate virgin life. 

Insociation (rosffuji-, -si,* 1 -Jan), rare. [f. In- 2 
4 - L. sociatioii-em union, from socidre to associate, 
unite.] Intimate association or companionship. 

1893 J. Pulsford Loyally to Christ W. 352 Vet men. .can 
make light of their Father's invitation to the delights of 
insociation with Himself and with each other. 

In so far : see Ik frep. 3S. 

Exceptionally written. as_ one word : cf. Inasmuch. 
i&Vj\j*axr.Greccc n. xlvii. (X862) IV. 183 Insofar the latter 
had good reason to complain. 

f I'XLSOlate, ppl ■ n. Obs. [ad. L. insdlat-us , pa. 
pple. of insdlarc : see next.] Insolated : see next. 

1652 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 38 The ‘ insolate’ Oyl 
wherein there hath been three or four Repetitions of Infu- 
sion of the top stalks. 

Insolate (imsH^'t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. in- 
sofar* to place in or expose to the sun, f. in- (In- 2 ) 
+ sol sun.] trails. To place in the sun ; to expose 
to the rays of the sun. Hence X’nsolafced ppl . a 
exposed to the sun’s rays. 

1623 Cockf.ram 11, Dried in the Sun, Insolated . 1664 

Evelyn Sytva (1679) 29 The dew that impearls the leaves 
[of oaks) in May, insolated, meteorizes and sends up a 
liquor, which is of admirable effect m Ruptures. 1683 
Salmon Doron Mid. i. 110 Some, before boyling, insolnte 
for forty days. 1694 — Bate's Dispens. (1713) 684/1 It is 
made of the Fruit thereof, being insolated for a long time 
in Oyl. 1874 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6), Insolated 
paper retains the power of producing an impression fora very 
long period. 

Insolation (in«H£ : *Jbn). [ad. L. iusdldlidn- 
ein, n. of action from insdlarc : see prec.] 

The action of placing in the sun ; exposure to the 
sun’s rays ; sometimes (,in mod. use) the action or 
effect of the sun’s rays on a body exposed to them. 
1 . In general sense. (In quot. 1654, Exposure to 
daylight, or to the public view.) 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 118 Nature it self, in 
acts of such uncleannes*^ .. deefineth insolation and open 
view. 1665 Beale in Boyle slt’hs. VI. 394, 1 am almost become 
confident, that one of my thermometers by such insolation, 
as may be had in England from our stone walls, hath lost 
some inches ofliquor. 1878 in Sir E. Reed Japan (x88o) I. 8 
The vegetation now begins to develop under a powerful 
insolation. 1885 Gantcner's Chrcn. XXIII. 372 Nowhere 


else is the effect of insolation more distinctly observed than 
in the Arctic regions. 

2 . In specific. senses, a. Exposure of some sub- 
stance to the sun’s rays, as for the purpose of dry- 
ing, bleaching, or maturing. 

1612 Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 2 7 2 Insolation is 
the preparation of simple or compound things by the heat 
of Sun m the Summer, or a gentle fire in the Winter. 1675 
Evelyn Terra (1729) 41 Expose it for Insolation a Week 
or ten Days. 1706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2265 Divers ways 
of making Salt from Sea-Water ; first by insolation only, 
as Bay Sal t. 1 836 Syd. Soc. Lex., Jnsclaticn ..In Pharmacy, 
the drying of substances in the rays of the sun ; also, the 
blanching or bleaching of substances by the same means. 

t>. Medical treatment by exposure of the body to 
the sun’s rays. 

a 1626 Bacon Hew AH. (1631) 32 We vse these Towers, 
according to their seuerall Heights, and Situations, for 
Insolation, Refrigeration, Conseruation. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters I. 174 The dry [bath); such as Insolation, or 
being exposed to the heat of the sun. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Insolation . . In Medicine, exposure to the sun’s rays as a 
means of cure. 

C. Injurious exposure (of animals or plants) to 
the sun’s rays or to excessive heat ; also, disease 
tints caused: (<t) Sunstroke ; (£) = Heliosis 2. 

1758 W. Battie Madness vii. 47 One ca«e of Conse- 
quential Madness . . is an effect of Insolation, or what the 
French call coup dn Soldi. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 6S0 Such fever seems Jess attributable to the reflux 
of bile into the blood, than to the insolation or solar excite- 
ment. 1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 661 Disabled in the 
deserts by insolation produced by excessive heat. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 499 In thermic fever or insolation 
the object is to reduce the temperature. 1898 P. Maason 
Trap. D is. xii. 205 Those Joo'-ely used terms, sun-stroke, 
heat-stroke, coup de soldi , insolation. 

Insole (i*ns<ml). [f. In a. +Sole sb.] a. The 
inner sole of a shoe or boot. b. A flat piece of 
warm or waterproof material laid inside the shoe. 

1831-61 Mayhew Loud. Labour II. 34 1 he soles, if there 
be a sufficiency of leather, are shaped into insoles for 
children's shoes. 1880 Times 21 Sept. 4/4 Light boots and 
slippers, called pumps, which have only one sole and no 
insole. 1890 Star 18 Jan. 4/4 Sliced cork is used for insoles. 

Insolence (i*ns<nens), sb. Also 5 -ens, 6 -ense. 
[ad. L. insoleiiti a, f. insolent- cm Insolent: see 
-ENCE. Cf. F._ insolence (15th e. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1 . The quality of being insolent, esp. as mani- 
fested in action. da. Pride; haughty or overbear- 
ing conduct or disposition; arrogance, contempt 
for inferiors. Obs. or blending with b. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 317 Twigges .. that cometh of 
pride.. Arrogance. Inpudence. swellynge ofherte. Inso- 
lence. Elacion. Inpacience. C1470 Harding Chron. 
Proem, i, My ghoost to kepe from synne and insolence. 
1591 SrENSER Tcares Muses 72 They now, puft vp with 
sdeignfull insolence, Despise’ the bTood of blessed Sapience. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 266, I do wonder^ his insolence can 
brooke to be commanded vnder Cominius. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 502 When Night Darkens the Streets, then wander 
forth the Sons Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 11. i. 553 The rich Man’s Insolence. 
*769 Robertson Chas. V (1796) III. 262 He began.. to 
treat the citizens with great insolence. <**873 Lytton 
Pattsanias (1876) 35 The contrast between the insolence of 
the Spartan chief and ihe courtesy of the Athenians. 

b- Offensive contemptuousness of action or speech 
due to presumption ; impertinently insulting beha- 
viour; sauciness. 

1668 Davenant Mans Ihe Plaster m. i. Wks. 1874 V. 57 
*Tell Me by what title thou pretend’st tohave Authority to 
punish her?’..* I ought to do it/.. ‘ That’s insolence ! Art 
thou not a servant?’ *683 Brit. S/cc. 112 When their In- 
solence was such, as to make Kings the Instruments of their 
Ambition. 1749 Fielding 7 'em Jones 33 The generality of 
those who get their livelihood by people of fashion, contract 
as much insolence to the rest of mankind, as if they really 
belonged to that rank themselves. 1830 D’Israeu C/uis. /, 
III. v. 76 Abbot's behaviour to the highest nobility in the 
kingdom, was such as to bolder on insolence. i86z Dutton 
Cook T. Foster's D. i, He spoke with such coolness that 
what he said sounded almost like in-ohnee. 

C. with an and pi An instance of this ; an inso- 
lent act ; a piece of insolence. Now rare. 

3491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (\V. de W. 1495) 42 The cry'ten 
men were consirayned to don in lyke wyse suche indolences 
with the Arryens. 1607 Grimstone tr. Goulart's Mem. 
Hist. 33 The husband, .sees his enemy come who continues 
his insolences. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows m. § 60. 296 
Revenging unsupportable insolences and injuries. 1680 
M of den Geog. Red. (1685) 348 To secure themselves from 
the Assaults and Insolences oFNight Robbers. 17x1 Srors- 
wood in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Cel Ch. I. rS3 Their 
Cowardly behaviour.. will embolden the Indians to continue 
their insolences. 1831 Lytton Godolphin 9 For a much 
smaller insolence than you seem capable of. 
d. transf. An insolent person. 

1741 Richardson Pamela 11824)^ I. 180 Insolence I con- 
tinued she, this moment, when I Lid you, know j’our duty, 
and give me a glass of wine. 

+ 2 . Exultation: cf. Ixsolext 4. Obs. 

1595 Spunser Colin Clfiut 621 Her great cxccllei ml* 
me above the measure of my might: Thar, iJcmg nlcTwith 
furious insolence, I fccJe myselfe life one yrapt in spngnt. 

+ 3 . The condition of being unused or unaccus- 
tomed to a thing ; inexperience. Obs. 

,,,2-eo tr. Hidden (Rolls) II. 3=1 Escu-cnge that thj-ng- 
bv the insolence of ihcchilde I fer insifimham fumUnfl. 
la 1500 Crt. of Left 936 Ye shall not find lit me suche in- 
solence. _ , . . 

fi. The quality or character of being unusual ; 
strangeness, unaccustomed ness. Obs. 
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INSOLVABLE. 


a 1631 Donne Ess. Div. (1651) 128 By the hardness' and 
insolence of the Phrase. 

+ I - nsolence, v. Obs. rare—', ff. prec. sb.] 
traits. To treat with insolence, behave insolently 
towards. 

1638 Etkosl Bas. iv. 24 The Bishops, who were first fouly 
insolenced and assaulted. 

tI*nsolency. Obs. [ad. L. insolentia i see 
prec. sb. and -ency.] 

1 . The quality of being insolent ; ^Insolence r. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, v. lxxxvii. 64 After hym shal come 
a Childe or ChiJder, that.shalbe of suche Insolericy and wast- 
age, that, .[they] shall.. waste and destroye by theyrfolyes 
all that other noble men hath purchased to their handes. 
1547 1 Fdw. VI, c. 12 § 1 For the Repressing of the 

Insolency and Unruliness of Men. a 1577 Sir T. Smith 
Cotnmw. E ng. (1609) 8 The frailtie of mans nature, .cannot 
abide or beare I0115 that absolute and vncontroHed autho- 
rity, without swelling into too much pride and insolencie. 
1650 Weldon Crt. Jos. I 62 Those made him proud, over- 
valuing himselfe, and under-valuing others, and infected 
with a ktnde of insolency. 1698 [R. Ferguson] View Eccles. 
34 Acting with that Insolency, which may administer occa- 
sion to Sathan and his Instruments to reproach Religion. 

b, with an and pi. = Insolence sb. 1 c. 

1581 S a vile Tacitus , Agric. (1622) 189 The Britans endure 
leuies of men and money . . if insolencies bee forborne, in- 
dignities they cannot abide. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 1. i. 4 Vainly attempting not only insolencics, but im- 
possibilities, he deceived himselfe as low as hell. 1680-90 
Temple Ess. Pop. Discont. Wks. 1731 I. 264 To secure our 
Trade from the Danger of all Turkish Pyracies, or sudden 
Insults or Insolencies of our Neighbours. 1698 W. Chh.cot 
Evil Thoughts vi. (1851) 74 The reason of fasting being 
made a duty, is in order to tame the insolencies of the flesh. 
1729 Shf.lvockf. Artillery v. 355 The Grecians observed 
them [revels of Bacchus] with the most horrid Excesses 
and Insolencies imaginable. J796 Morse Amer. Gcog. II. 
432 They keep up a small fleet for curbing the insolencies 
of the piratical states of Barbary. 

c, transf. = Insolence sb. 1 d, 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 760 A truer conversion 
of the American world, then hitherto our Humorists, or 
Spanish insolencies have intended. 

2 . Unnsiiainess : = Insolence sb. 3. With an 
and pi. An unusnal act or occurrence. 

i6xz Donne Lett, (1651) 123 The D. of Espemon . . with 
600 horse in his train . . came with him into the court : 
which is an insolency remarkable here. 1649 Jcr. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. m. Disc. xvi. § 5. 58 Every ill example .. is a 
scandall, because" it invites others to do the like . . taking off 
the strangenesse and insolency of the act. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Rich. II, xlv, Strange Insolencyes and vnheard 
of Things.. They act. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 

The History of Pnctcmatural Occurrences .. Such inso- 
leucies in Nature give us to understand, that the most 
common rules of Natural Operation are not without excep- 
tion. 

b- AfFectedness in the choice of unusual words. 
[L. insolentia verbontm.] 

1644 Buuver Chiron. 33 In the Primitive times of elocu- 
tion, when eloquence began to flowre and bud, and inso- 
lencie was rarely entertained. 

Insolent (rnstflent), a. (sb.) [ad. L. insolent - 
an unaccustomed, unusual, excessive, immoderate, 
haughty, arrogant, insolent, f, in- (In- 3) + solent - 
an, pr. pple. of solere to be accustomed. Cf. F f 
insolent (K, Estienne, 1549).] 

1. tl. Proud, disdainful, haughty, arrogant, 
overbearing ; offensively contemptuous of the rights 
or feelings of others. Said of the powerful, rich, 
or successful, their actions, etc. Obs. or blended 
with 2. 

. c Chaucer Pars. T. p 325 Insolent is lie that despiseth 
in Jus luggement a lie othere folk* as to regard of his value 
and of his konnyng and of his spekyng and of his beryng. 
1596 SrENSER State Ircl. Wks. (Globe) 636/2 Thorough 
greatnes of their late conquests and seignones they grewe 
insolent. 2617 Moryson I tin. 11. 87 These being neerer.. 
were most insolent upon that City. 1676 tr. Gnillaticrc's 
l oy. Athens 16 A haughty insolent person who affected to 
make himself terrible. 1727-38 Gay Fables 1. xxiv. 26 
What arrogance!* the snail replied; ‘How insolent is 
upstart pride i ’ 3840 Thirlwai.l Greece hi VII. 189 Anti- 
pater was neither indolent nor cruel. 1858 Trench Svuotu 
iV. T. § 30(18761 101 The boastful in words, the proud in 
thoughts, the insolent and injurious in acts. 

Jig. % 2822 Shelley Hellas 344 One star with insolent and 
victorious light Hovers above its fall. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. in. iii. (1840) 03 The insolent and unknown waters which 
had so swelled the river, shrunk within their banks, 
b. Comb., as insolent-looking ndj. 
x885 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 198 The numberless Jewish 
equipages with all those insolent-looking Hebrew women 
of the Leopoldstadt. 

2 . Contemptuous of rightful authority; presump- 
tuously or offensively contemptuous ; impertinently 
insulting. Said of those who treat superiors or 
equals with offensive familiarity or disrespect. 

3678 Marvell Growth Popery 4 This Last and Insolentest 
attempt upon the credulity of mankind. 3685 Baxter 
Paraphr. IP. Matt. xii. 39-40 God will not gratifie their 
iii'-olent demand, 3706 Phillies, Insolent, saucy, bold, 
malapert, proud, haughty, disdainful, presumptuous. 3793 
Burke Policy Allies 'Nys. 1B42 I. 604 Their revolutionary 
tribunals, where every idea of natural justice .. have been 
trodden under foot with the most insolent mockery. 3856 
Yrouuk Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 12S Bonners tongue was 
insolem, and under bad control. 3884 Pak Eustace 69 He 
is an idle, drunken, insolent fellow. 

+ 3 . Extravagant, immoderate, going beyond the 
bounds of propriety. Obs. 


c 1480 Henryson Mor. Fab. 1. ii, Damesellis wanton, and 
insolent, That fane wald play, and on the streit be sene. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. is T hurston wasted .. the goodes 
of that .place, in lechery’, and by other insolent meanes. 17x2 
Steele Sped. No. 312 T 2 The constant Pursuit of Pleasure 
has in it something insolent and improper for our Being. 
Ibid. No. 426 ?4 All the Extremities of Houshold Expence, 
Furniture, and insolent Equipage. 

1 4 . (?) Swelling, exulting : in good sense, rare. 
1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie f. xxx i. (Arb.) 77 For dittie 
and amourous Ode I finde Sir Walter Kawleyghs vayne 
most loftie, insolent, and passionate. • 

II. \ 5 . Unfrequented. Obs. rare, 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xu. 57 Where is lond vnkept & 
insolent [ regio insolens ct incustodita J Take from the tronke 
al clene, vntil so hie As beestis may. . Atteyne. 

*f* 6. Unaccustomed, unwonted, unusual, strange. 
3586 Pf.ttie Guazso's Civ. Conv. To Rdr. A vij, If one 
chance to derive any word from the Latine, which is insolent 
to their eares. .they forthwith make a jest at it. 1592 R. D. 
Hypnerotoinachia 26 Letting passe to speake of the insolent 
greatnes of the Piramides of Memphis. 2608 A. Wjllet 
Hexapla Exod. 468 This is an vnwonted and insolent signi- 
fication of the word. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. x. (1627) 164 
Words which are insolent, hard and out of use, are to be as 
warily avoided. 1651 Fuller's Abel Rcdiv Bradford 381 
This favour, though extraordinary and insolent, was thought 
well bestowed upon him by the whole University. 1665 J kr. 
Taylor Unurn Excess, viii. § 3 The phrase is insolent, and 
the exposition violent. 

d* 7 . Unused or unaccustomed to a thing ; inex- 
perienced. Obs. 

c 1480 Henryson Orph. <5- Euiyd. 20 Tendouris to ping 
and insolent. 1598 Marston Pygtual. iv. .353 Would euer 
any erudite Pedant Seeine in his artles lines so insolent? 

B. sb. An insolent person (in senses 1 and 2). 
*595 Shaks. John 11. i. 122 Out, insolent, thy bastard shall 
Tie King, That thou maist be a Queen, and checke the 
world ! 3639 tr. Du Bosps Compl. Woman 11, 61 The sal- 
vation of these insolents, seems desperate, their repentance 
..Miracles. 1672 J. Phillips Montelion's Predict. 10 What 
Christian will be a Second to such Insolents? 1765 H. 
Walpole Otranto v. (1798) 82 Thou art an insolent. 3898 
Academy 8 Oct. 28/1, 1 am [acquainted] with insolents, and 
you are one. 

Insolently (rn&JIentli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly2. ] 

I. In an insolent manner; haughtily, overbear- 
ingly; with insulting or presumptuous arrogance 
or contempt* 

3494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxiv. 158 Charlys, the sone of 
Charlys the Ballyd..had rulyd hym insolently, and done in 
that countrey .dyuerse omragyotis dedes ; 3603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 301 Thou.. dost most insolently and vn- 
aduisedly . . propound many conditions of peace, of such 
qualitie and condition that myne ears scorn to hear the 
same. 3695 Ld. Preston Bocth. Pref. 8 Afflicted Vertuc is 
insolently stabbed with all manner of Reproaches. 3725 
Pope Odyss. xvm. 372 Von train Of haughty spoilers, in- 
solently vain. 3791 Genii. Mag. 32/2 The gentleman whom 
he has insolently called Thersites. and the modern Zoilus. 
Mod. A soldier who behaved insolently to his officer. 

+ 2 . In an unaccustomed or unusual way ; 
strangely. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archil. 333 The interpreter of 
Hans Bloome names it [t.vnia] the Top of a Pillar, but very 
insolently; it being indeed the small fascia part of the Doric 
architrave. 

tl'nsolentness, Obs . rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being insolent ; insolence, 
arrogance. 

a 159* Greenf. Selimus Wks. 3883-3 XIV. 223 And if the 
Bassaes knew I sought their grace, It would the more in- 
crease their insolentnesse. 3727 in Bailey vol. II. 
Insolible, obs. form ot Insoluble sb. 
tlnsoTid, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. insolid-us, f. 
in- (In- 3 ) + solid-us Solid. Cf. obs. F. insol ide 
* vnsolide, loose, weake, feeble ' (Cotgr.), perh. the 
immed. source.] Not solid; unsubstantial; weak, 
flimsy, light, unstable. 

2618 T. Adams Spir. Eye-salve Wks. 1862 II. 381 The 
second defect in the eye is an insolid levity, it is roving, like 
Dinahs, and ravished abroad, a 2658 J. Durham Exp. Reve- 
lation j\\. ii. (3680) 173 Learning serveth to enable one, in 
searching for truth, to conceive what is solide or insolide. 

Insolidity (insulrditi). ? Obs. [f. In- 3 + 
Solidity : cf. prec. and F. insolidiU (16th c. in 
Godef.).] Absence of solidity; want of firmness 
or stability; frailty, flimsiness, weakness. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 3 Notwithstanding the need- 
fulnes of such Insoliditie, it is. .as requisite, that the Bones 
were not continuall. 3660 II. More Myst. Godl. v. xvi. 201 
A demonstration of the insolidity of this Exception. 1827 
Jarman Poivell’s I) crises II. 101 Enough has been said .. 
to V.hew the insolidity of such a distinction. 

t Insolite, a. Obs. rare. (Also 5 -ute, 7 -ete.) 
[a. F. insolite (ifith'c.), ad. L. insolit-us unusual, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + solitus accustomed, from solere to be 
wont,] Unusual, unaccustomed, strange. 

3490 Caxton Etteydos iv. 20 Thyng not actiNtumed, mer- 
ueyllous& Insojute. ^ a 1622 J. Randall St. Paul s Triumph ■ 
Ep. Ded. A, It is no insolete nor unwarrantable course. 2667 
Waterhouse Fire Lond. 99 Punished with an amazing and 
insolite judgment. 

Insolubility (inspli?/bi*liti). [ad. L. type *in- 
solubilillis (prob. in mod.L.), f. insolubilis Insolu- 
ble : see -itv. Cf. F. insolubility (1765 in Did. 
Acad.).~\ The quality of being insoluble. 

+ 1 . Incapability of being dissolved; indissolu- 
bility. Obs. rare l . 

1610 BursT tr. Sar-fPs Comic. Trent vii. an. 2563 (1676) 
627 After he had spoken.. of the insolubility of Marriage. 


2 . Incapability of being solved or unravelled; 
also, an insoluble problem. 

2837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 330 The insolu- 
bility of this problem. 1853 Carlyle Sterling j. xi. (1872) 
65 His health was already very threatening. .rendering the 
future.. an insolubility for him. 

3 . Incapability of being dissolved in a liquid. 

3702 W. Nicholson tr. Chaptal's Elan. Chcm. (1800) III, 

87 Its insolubility in the menstruums which usually dis- 
solve resins. 2805-37 R ; Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 300 The 
solubility or insolubility of minerals in^the fluxes. i8;i 
Roscoe Elan. Chan. 212 The greater insolubility of tne 
double chloride. 

Insoluble (insp-lmb’l), a. (sb.) Also 4-5 -ibil, 
-ible. [ad. L. insoliibil-is , f. in- (Ik- 3 ) + soluMis 
Soluble.] Not soluble. 

1 . That cannot be dissolved, undone, or loosed; 
indissoluble. Now rare. 

1382 Wvci.if Heb. vii. 16 Lyf insolible f gins or dint may 
not be vndon]. 2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. tv. 90 They 
haue broken . . the insoluble bonde wherewith they were 
bounde to God and to the Chirch. 2605 A. Willet Hexafla 
Gen. 426 Augustine and Eucherius thinke this knot to he 
insoluble. 2609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xvi. xii. 71 The 
formost of every ranke in the vawnrd stood firme and fast, 
like a strong and insoluble wall. 3695 Ld. Preston Bee lit. 
it. 77 Bound in the insoluble Chains of his Lusts. 1846 
Grote Greece 1. xvi. (1862)’ II. 406 The insoluble knot 
whereby the yoke was attached. 

fb. Of arguments: Irrefragable, irrefutable. 
Obs. rare. 

3533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 944/2 [To] stand for a 
sure & an insoluble argument. 2616 Bullokar, Aw/kM, 
that which cannot be loosed : vnnnswerable. 1676 Marvell 
Mr. S m irk e 30 All these contradictory Arguments which 
either of them had once fancied so insoluble. 

2 . That cannot be solved, as a difficulty, question, 
problem, etc. ; incapable of being resolved or ex- 
plained ; not susceptible of solution ; unsolvable. 

2393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvil. 231 Freres Me sillies.. Meuen 
motils meny tymes Insolibles and fallaces, That bobe lered 
and lewed of here by-ley ue douten. 2529 More DyaIoge\. 
Wks. 265/2 Ye should . . haue remayned in an insoluble 
doute in n matter of the faith. 2634 Jackson Creed vii. n% 
§ 3 The number of insoluble problems is in divinity much 
greater than in any other faculty. 2738 Warburton Div. 
Legat. 11. App. .Wks. 1811 II. 244 Andnsoluble question 
concerning the origin of evil. 2851 D. Wilson Peek. Pat. 
(1863) I. ix. 236 Unsolved, if not insoluble problems. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. e) IV. 134 Plato does not treat even this 
. .class of difficulties as hopeless or insoluble. 

3 . Incapable of being dissolved in a liquid. 

2713 Derham Phys.-Thcol. iv. xi. {2727) 398 That wonder- 
fill Faculty of the Stomachs of all Creatures, to dissolve all 
the several Sorts of Food . . even sometimes Things of that 
Consistency as seem Insoluble. 2791 Hamilton Bcrthelut s 
Dyeing I. 1. 1. ii. 30 It forms an insoluble salt which is pre- 
cipitated. 3857 G. Bird Ur in. Deposits 321 The soluble 
phosphates . . far exceed in quantity the insoluble salts. 

• 4 . Of .1 debt : That cannot be discharged or 
paid off. . 

2850 Robertson Serm. Ser. i. v. (1881) 76 Remorse is like 
the clog of an insoluble debt. 

B. sb. Something insoluble; a difficulty or pro- 
blem that cannot be solved or explained. . 

2387 Treyisa Higden (Rolls) III. 203 pan iuges sigh 
pat pe cause was brigous, as it were an insolible. and pm 
of to a wel longe day. c 2440 Cai-crave Life St. Rain . » • 
1713 To sey of it that it is passyble, Semeth to me a ful gr 
insolible. 2532 Ei.yot Gov. hi. vi, That good lawes w 
tourned in to Sophemes and insolubles. 1532 Moke l<v//m. 
Tintiale Wks. 355/1 Tyndalles tryflinge sophisticacion>. 
whyche he woulde shoulde seeme so solempne. .insolub 
' Hence Inso-lubly adv., in an insoluble manner 
or degree. 

Mod. The affair is insolubly mysterious. 

Insolubleness (in$p*li//bTnes). [f. prcc. + 
-NFSS.] The quality or state of being insoluble. 

3672 Boyle Hydrost. Disc . 11. v. Wks. 3772 III. j * ’ a 
return to doctor More, and consider the objection ne ,r “ 
from the supposed insolubleness of it. 1886 Century A* 
XXXII. 895 In spite of their perhaps necessary jnsoio 
ness. 2890 Spectator 25 May, i he new questions tnat ar» 

. . have in them an apparent quality of insolubfane>s. 
Insolute, erron. form of Insolite, Obs. 
f Insolu-tive, a. Obs. rare- 1 - [f-^'*' + ., 
solid-, ppl. stem of solvere to pay + -IVK-] ^ ot a 
to pay: = Insolvent* . 

3668 Wilkins Real Char. 24 1 A person msolutive, or i* 
we commonly say) insolvent, is a Bankrupt. 

Insolvable (ins^Tvab’j), a. [In- 3 - Cl. » 
insolvable (143 1 in Godef. Comjpl . ; in Cotg 
Incapable of being solved. . . , 

•f 1 . That cannot be loosed, unbound, or untic< . 
-Insoluble a. 1. Obs. , .^5 

1652 Kirkman Clerio 4- Lozia 95 Their rouls an ^ 
were knit in an insolvable knot, c 3690 in Somers 

442 They would scarce apprehend that it could \ a * ,y 0 

strong or insolvable Bond. 1725 PofE Ody ss. \ 1 • 4 
guard with bands Insolvable these gifts, thy l -a rc , # _ t v- 

2 . That cannot be solved or explained , 

soluble 2. . - fM . r . 

1653 R. W. Com/!. Lilrary II. -M The IToct ririe-. l 
plext with an infinite number of Monstrous and . 
DifficnUies. 3741 Watts Improv. Mindt.u§ 3 ’ iCM 

wherein there appear some insolvable dinicuHies. . 

Contniw. 28 Feb. 465/2 Answers are \*ainly soug 
solvable problems. . * , r t. 

3 . Incapable of being dissolved ; «lNSdl. ’ . 

# 2823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 25 itself 

in any known menstruum. 
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4 . Of a bank note or bill : That cannot be cashed. 
1846 Hawthorne Mosses ii. viii. Earth's Holocaust 140 
A bundle of counterfeit or insolvable bank-notes. 

+ 5 . Of a debt : That cannot be paid. Obs. rare “°. 
x 755 Johnson, Insolvable .that cannot be paid. 

+ 6. Unable to pay one’s debts ; = Insolvent i. 
1648 tr. Sett nit It's Paraphr. Job 202 Taking pawnes of 
those who were insolvable. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Insolvable, 
not able to pay. 

Hence Insolvahility, incapability of being solved 
or explained. Ittsolvableness, ‘ uncapableness 
of being loosed or resolved 5 (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Insol'vably adv . , insolubly. 

1795 G. Wakefield Reply to 2nd Pt. Age Reason 42 
Something, .so insolvably problematical, a 1834 Coleridge 
Lit. Rem, (1839) IV. 271 As soon as its insoWibility . .is 
proved and accounted for. 1890 Smithsonian Rep. 100 A de- 
monstration of the insolvability of this historic problem. 

InsoTvence. rare. [f. Insolvent a. : see 
-ence.] The fact of becoming insolvent. 

1793 J. Williams Calm Exam. 88 The ..property of a 
Debtor, whether acquired anterior or posterior to his in* 
sol venae. 

Insolvency (insp'lvensi). [f. Insolvent a. : 
see -ENcr.] 'lhe state or condition of being in- 
solvent ; the fact of being unable to pay one’s debts 
or discharge one’s liabilities ; an instance of this. 

2660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. in. ii. rule vii. § xi, 121 If 
the Father be under torment or imprisonment for insolvency. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 6 One fifth part was abated 
for non-valuers or Insolvencies. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 638S/8 
Prisoners . . who intend to take the Benefit of the Act of 
Insolvency 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. lxiv. 513 If the 
insolvency of one great merchant, or banker, produce great 
distress in a country, how dreadful must be the consequence 
attending the insolvency of such a nation as England l 1841 
Elphinstone Hist, hut . XI. 61 The king’s insolvency . . 
destroyed the credit of his tokens from the first, 

b. irattsf. andyf^ - . Failure to meet engagements. 
1896 Daily Nezus 12 Feb. 5/5 Was there ever such a con- 
fession of diplomatic insolvency? 

Insolvent (insolvent), a. (sb.) [f. In - 3 + 

Solvent, L. solvent- em paying.] Not solvent. 

I . Unable to pay one’s debts or discharge one’s 
liabilities ; bankrupt. Said of persons, companies, 
commercial or financial concerns, estates, etc. 

# 2591 Horsey Prav, (Hakl. Soc.) 246 The., merchants trad* 
inge those countries, .became insolvent. x66* Petty Taxes 
57 Why should not insolvent thieves be rather punished 
with slavery than death? 1781 Gibbon Decl. «$• F. xvii. II. 
7t The cruel treatment of the insolvent debtors of the state. 
1817 Lo. Ellenborough in Maule ff Sekvyns Rep . VI. 316 
When he knew himself insolvent, and when ruin and bank- 
ruptcy were staring him in the face. XB71 Makkby Elcm. 
Law § 548 A man may owe more than he is worth, and 
therefore if a money value is set on his collective legal rela- 
tions he may be what is called insolvent. 1883 Law Times 
20 Oct. 409/1 The proceedings connected with the manage- 
ment, in insolvent estates. 

+ 2 . Not able to 'be cashed or realized. Obs. 

1667 Ormonde MSS. in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 45 Your petitioner received assignments for part of 
six moneths' pay for the said troop, part of which assign- 
ments proved insolvent. 2728 Young Love Fame v. 400 
How will the miser startle, to be told Of such a wonder, as 
insolvent gold ? 

3 . Of, pertaining, or relating to insolvents or in- 
solvency- 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Arner. II. 365 In Phila- 
delphia, from six to eight hundred persons annually take 
the benefit of the insolvent laws. 1837 Thackeray Ravens • 
wing i, He had been through the Insolvent Court. 1853 
Wharton Pa. Digest II. 19 A debtor who has no property 
whatever is nevertheless entitled to the benefit of the in- 
solvent laws. 

B. sb. An insolvent debtor. 

17*5 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 2 An insolvent is a man that 
cannot pay his debts. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass: II. 
i. 65 Creditors of a deceased insolvent shall be paid their full 
debts. 1883 Wharton's Lazo Lex. (ed. 7) 419 An insolvent 
as distinguished from a bankrupt, was an insolvent who 
was not a trader; for originally only a trader could be made 
bankrupt, in the sense of obtaining an absolute discharge 
from Ins debts, while the future estate of an insolvent re- 
mained liable for his debts, even after his discharge. 

Hence f Insolventness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
In. so mekylle, var. Insameikle, Sc. Obs., inso- 
much. 

(! Insomnia (insomnia). Also 0 . 7 in anglicized 
form insomnie ; 7. 7-9 insomnium. [L. insomnia 
sleeplessness, f. insomnis sleepless, f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
somntts sleep. Cf. F. insomnie (16S0 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Inability to sleep ; sleeplessness. 

0. 2758 J.S. Le Draft's Observ. Surg. (1771) 107 The Patient 
laboured under Insomnia. 1863 Uf.ade Hard Cash (1864) 

I I. xx. 322 It accused Alfred of headache, insomnia, nightly 
visions. 1879 F. S. Bridges Round IVorld in six Months 
218 So intolerable was the responsibility, that all these men 
became afflicted with insomnia, and could scarcely ever rest. 

p. 1623 Cock krasi, Insomnie , watching, want of power 
to sleepe. 

y. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1699} 262/1 To ease the 
Head-ach, correct fnsomniums, or vehemently to stupify. 
2856 Kane A ret. Expl. 1. xiv. 156, I am so afflicted with 
the insomnium of this eternal night, that I rise at any time 
between midnight and noon. 

tin so -inmate, v. Obs. [irreg. f. L. in - (In- 2 ) 
+ somntts sleep + -ate 3 .] tram. To put to sleep. 
a 1657 H. Loveday Lett. (3663' 267 A Mercurial Cadu- 
cous to tnsomniate the Argus-eyes of jealous people ! 


Insomnicras (insomnias), a. rare. [ad. L. 
insomttias-tis sleepless, f, insomnia: see -ous.] 
Affected with insomnia; sleepless, unable to sleep. 

1658 Phillips, Insomnious , wanting sleep, also apt to 
dream. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Insomnious , troubled with 
dreams, not sleeping soundly. 1865 Grote Plato (1875) III. 
xxxvii. 376 Nurses .. lull to sleep an insomnious child .. by 
swinging him about in their arms. 1894 Publishers Advt 
Those who sleep well, those who dream, and those who 
are insomnious. 

Erroneously, [from L. insomnium dream.] 

3656 Blount Glossogr., Insomnious, troubled with dreams, 
that dreameth much in his sleep. 1658 [see above). 3721 
Bailey, Insomnious , troubled with Dreams, full of Dreams. 
Insomnolence (ins^ mn^lens). rare. [In- 3 .] 
The state of being insomnolent; insomnia. 

1822 Southey in Q. Rev. XXVI. 315 He brought on a 
habit of insomnolence and a loathing of food. 1834 — 
Doctor I. vi. 7 O Doctor, for one of thy comfortable com- 
posing draughts ! — Two l here’s a case of insomnolence ! 
1842 Sir H. Taylor Edzvin the Fair 1. ii, Suspicion's wast- 
ing pale insomnolence. 

inso’mnolency. rare. [Ik- 3.] = prec. 
a 1843 Lives Brit. Physic., Harvey <1857) 57 He was troubled 
with insomnolency, and would then get up and walk about 
his chamber in his shirt, till he was pretty cool, or even till 
he began to shiver. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr . in 
Jrnl. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 40 An impaired appetite, nausea, 
general debility, and a weary insomnolency . . await the 
patient when the malady has passed away. 
Inscrmnolent, a. {sb.) rare. [In- 3 .] Sleep- 
less ; unable to sleep ; = Insomnious a. In quot. 
as sb. One affected with insomnia. 

1892 Chicago Advance 12 May, I know that the poor in* 
somnolents will not despise any device for winning sleep. 

Insomuch (instfmzrtj), adv. [The three words 
in so much, since 16th c. usually written conjunctly.] 

1. absol. To such an extent or degree ; so much, 
so far. rare. 

c 1 380 W ycli F Sel. Wks. III. 433 Her [priests’! power, gederid 
togeder, in so myche passifj power of Petre. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dorn. Amusent. p. vi, If one fact.. has lost a particle of its 
interest, .insomuch is the Editor's design frustrated. 

2 . Insomuch as. a. Inasmuch as, in that, seeing 
that, since. 

1485 Caxton Paris 6- V. Pro!., In so much as I am not 
French by birth, hut born, .in the city of Marseilles, c 3500 
Adam Bel <$• Clynt of Clough 489 We beseche you now, 
That you graunt vs grace, Insomuche as we be to you 
comen. 1583 Stanyhurst AEtteis 1. (Arb.) 19 In so much 
as of mankind the Emperor heaunlye And father of thee 
Gods too thee the auctoritye signed. 1836 Westm. Rrv. 
XXIV. 105 To be sure .. the present law is inoperative; 
insomuch as the Universities.. contain teachers who have 
never subscribed this famous confession, 
fb. = Insomuch that: see 3. Obs. 

3579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 181 Now this did more 
encrease . . the Peoples good opinion of his sufficiency, and 
wise conduction of an Army ; insomuch as they thought him 
invincible. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 8 Insomuch as 
never resting they improvd not their power. 1658 Earl 
RIonm. tr. Partita's Hist. Waty Cyprus 1. ii. 35 They ran 
every day through the Territories, .insomuch as Bernardo 
Mollepiero..was so sorely wounded, as he fell down dead 
off his horseback. 

C. To such an extent as, so as; see 1. 

1651 Hobbes Lcviath. t. xii. 54 They attribute their for- 
tune to a stander by, to a lucky or unlucky place [etc.] . . 
insomuch as to believe, they have power to turn a stone 
into’ bread [etc.]. 17x8 Freethinker No. 61 f 14 The True 

Breed . . is very Alert, insomuch as to pass frequently for a 
Clan of Intrepids. a 1832 Bkntham Deontology { 1834)11. 
306 In so much and in so far as they are susceptible of be- 
coming [etc.]. 

3 . Insomuch that'. To such an extent that, so 
that. (The most usual construction.) 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 119 In so moche that she 
had al that she aught to haue by right and of custume. 
3535 Coverdale i Mace. i. 3 In so moch, y* the worlde 
stode. in greate awe of him. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 420 
[They] did denie to deliver them, insomuch, that the king 
openly sayd, that . . he would take them without deliver- 
aunce. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 449 There is much more 
pains required for the remembring of them, than of -the 
Rules themselves; insomuch that many eminent Gram- 
marians have written against Analogy, both in Greek and 
Latin. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 60 p 3 The lover was 
thunder-struck with his Misfortune, insomuch that in a 
little time after he lost his Senses. 1833-42 Alison Hist. 
Europe w 849-50) XIV. xciv. § 1. x The rain fell in torrents, 
insomuch that, .the soldiers were often ankle-deep in water. 
1 4 . With ellipsis of as : Inasmuch as, in that : 
= 2 a. Obs. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. y.Jt. 6o, I speake not this, that you 
should beare a good opinion of my knowledge : insomuch 
(I say) I know you are. 1605 Timme Quersit. x. v. 20 Among 
salts, some are earthie .. insomuch some of them are fixed, 
and are of the nature of earth. 

Insonder : see Issunder. 

Insonorous (insona^ras), a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not sonorous ; giving a dull or muffled sound. 

3795 Fortnight's Ramble 11 An insonorous voice exclaim- 
ing,-Damn your day-lights, stop the coach ( 1889 J. M. 
Robertson Ess. Crit. Meth. 75 The old music-room, with 
its straitened insonorous instruments. 

flnsocrt, v. Obs. rare. In 7 insutt. [In- 2 .] 
trans. To cover with soot, make sooty. 

3613 Florio, Incaliginare, Infuliginirt .. to insutt. 
Insooth, adv., for in sooth : see Sooth sb. 

Ins orb (ins^ub), v. rare. [f. In- HL. sorbere 
to suck tip.] trans. To absorb into. So Znso-r- 
bent a., absorbing in, absorbent. 


3756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 44 Perforation so extremely 
minute . . as the insorbent pores of vegetables and animals. 
Ibid. III. 175 He knew that animal bodies .. were endued 
with insorbent pores. 2878 Foster Phys. n. i. 183 The 
nutritious digested material is . . insorbed into the blood. 

t Insorde'scent, a. A'. C. Ch. Oh. [ad. L. 
insordisccnt-cm, pr. pple. of imordesecre to become 
fool or dirty, f. in- (lK- -) + sordescere to become 
dirty, f. sordis dirt, filth.] lit. Increasing in filthi- 
ness; in quot. Jig. So + Insordo'scencc. 

2731 Chandler tr. Lint torch's Hist . Inquis. II. iu. xviii. 
82 A Man is said to be insordescent in Excommunication, 
xvhoj after he hath been by Name declared Excommunicate, 
persists in that Excommunication for a Year. Ibid., He 
must be deprived of his Benefice for Insordescencc. 

flnstrrdid, a. Obs. rare [f. In - 3 + Sordid.] 
Not sordid, xmsordid ; generous. 

1660 Waterhouse Arms A rnt. 1 17 For a true Souldier . . 
is a man of liberal and insordid principles. 

Insorwe(n, variant of Fnsouuow v., Obs . 

II Insouciance (fnsr/sfahs, occas. insrr sians). 
[ 1 »\, f. next ; see -ance.] Carelessness, indifference, 
unconcern. 


1799 W, G. Browne Trav. Africa , etc. xxi. 319 Among 
the poorer class of all countries prevails a kind of insouci- 
ance. 1847 Longf. in Life (189x1 II. 82 Farewell the sweet 
insouciance* of lettered ease. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark 
Cout. I. xii. 318, I could not help smiling at the diplomatic 
insouciance of this man. 

II Insouciant (insw*siant, Fr. {nswsfah). [F., 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + souciant caring, pr. pple. of sender 
.to care L. sollicitare to disturb, agitate.] Care- 
less, indifferent, unconcerned. 

2829 Scott Anne of G. xxix, This insouciant, light-tem- 
pered, gay, and thoughtless deposition, conducted Rene . . 
to a hale and muthful old age. 1848 Mill/W. Econ. tt. 
ix. § 3 (1S76) 197 What race would not be indolent and in- 
souciant when things are so arranged that they derive no ad- 
vantage from forethought and exertion? 1888 Pall Malt G. 
12 Jan. 2/1 On such subjects, an insouciant agnosticism is 
the most philosophic attitude. 

Hence Insouxiantly adv., carelessly, with an air 
of unconcern. 

2880 J. Hawthorn f. Ellice Quentin, etc. I. 110 Should 
I . . stalk insouciantly through the crowd and up the beach 
as I was ? 

Insoul, variant of Ensoul v. 

+ Insou'ndable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Incap- 
able of being sounded ; unfathomable. 

2600 W. Watson Decacordon (2602) 139 Herein is an in- 
soundable deapth. 

t Insow, v. Obs. rare. In 4 north, dial, iesawe. 
[f. In -1 + Sow v ., after L. insetfreJ] Irons. To 
sow in, set in as seed. 

c i34o\Hami v ole Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesu drawts 
by (.e rote vyces, settys vertus, insawes charytee. 

Inspan (iiisprem), v. S. African, [a. Du. in- 
spann-cn, f. in adv. in + spannen to ‘span, stretch, 
bend, put horses to.] trans. To yoke (oxen, horses, 
-etc.) in a team to a vehicle; to harness (a wagon). 

2852 Blackzv. Mag. LXXI. 294 (Cape Colony) At noon, 
the cattle, which have been turned out to graze, are* in- 
spanned *, and the march continues. 2880 Sir S. Lakeman 
Kaffir-Land 36 The Hottentot drivers inspanned the bul- 
locks. 2883 Ouve Schreiner Story Afr. I arm u. xii, The 
waggon . . stood ‘in-spanned ' before the door. 2886 F. H. 
Guillemard Cruise ' Marchcsa' I. 291 The agent of the 
Alaska Commercial Company had kindly provided us with 
dog-sledges, and we found them ‘ inspanned ’ and waiting 
for us. 2887 Rider Haggard Jess xxi, ‘ Mouti’, said John 
to the Zulu, 1 inspan the horses \ 
absol. 2863 Ba towin' s Hunting in Natal 182 Inspanned 
about 3 o'clock. 2893 Selous Trav. S. E. Afdca 93, I 
determined to inspan and hold on my course to the south. 

Hence Inspa' nuing vbl. sb. \ also I*nspan sb., 
the act of inspanning. 

2879 R. J. Atcherley Trip Dot >i and 62, I had been 
sound asleep at the tinm of inspanning. Ibid. 68 We 
managed to get along until next morning's sunrise and in- 
span. 1887. Rider Haggard Jess ix, John went . . to see 
the inspanning of the Cape cart. 

InBparge, Insparse, var. Inspebge, Insperse. 
Inspeak (inspf-k), v. [f. In- i + Speak v. Cf. 
Gcr. eiitsprechen .] trans. To speak (something) 
into ; to produce in the soul by sp< ech. 

2692 E. Taylor Beknten's Theos. Philos, xx. 31 God tn- 
spake again the Ingrafted Word. 1760 Law Spir. Prayer 

I. 67 When the mercy of God impoke into Adam a seed of 
the divine life. 1856 Vaughan Mystics ^(1860) II. xi. i. 2x9 
The hidden word of promise, inspoken into all men. 1890 

J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ I. 215 His Spirit in us. .will 
inspeak courage and kindle hope. 

Hence I*nspeaking vbl. sb. ; Inspo ken ppl. a. 

_ 2752 Bp. Lavington Etithus. blethod.f Papists (1754) H. 
iii. 8S By Visions, In-speakings, Ecstasies Jetc.J. »75 * Law 
Spir. Love n. 128161 94 Jesus Christ, .the inspoken word. 

t Inspea'kable, obs . [In- 3.J Unspeak- 

able. 

2504 Lady Margaret tr. De Inti tat tone iv. xviii. 2S2 In 
sechyng so besily the hye inspekeable thynges. *54°"9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Coiled AU Saints' Day, fi hose 
inspenkcableioyes, whiche thou ha««t prepared. 1594 Grefne 
& Lodge Looking Glass Wks. (Rtldg.) 126/1 O im=peakable 
injustice ! . ... 

Hence f Inspeak My adv. Obs, unspeakably. 

« 1618 Raleigh Rem. (1661) }S? Many other such things, 
to draw the people to a City inspeakably which leaves be- 
hind them much treasure. 

I-nspeaking, ppl- a. [In adv. 1 r a. j That 
speaks within. 
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1847 B. Barton Select. (1849) 57 That inspeaking word, 
the voice of his Spirit 1885 A Reasonable Faith 41 To asso- 
ciate the universally inspeaking voice with a Divine Person. 

f Inspe-eial, obs. erron. writing of phrase in 
special , especially; see Special, and cf.lNESPEciAL. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. c. ii, The Kynges inspeciall Vnder 
his rule. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 3432 Prepared by 
the kyng, and ordeyned inspeciall. 

So f Inspecially adv. Cf. Ikesfecullt. 

3526 in West Antiq . Furness (1805) 132 Inspecially for 
the tythes of certain touns and fermholds. 1557 North tr. 
Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 91 b/2 Women, .inspeciallye the Prin- 
cessys and great Ladies. 

t I'nspect, sb. Obs. [app. ad. L. znspeclu-s 
looking at, inspection, examination, f. ppk stem of 
inspicere'. see next (Stress orig. inspect , in 18th 
c. i'nspect : cf. respect, aspect.)] The act of look- 
ing into a matter; inspection, examination. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn lii. 199 Wherupon they* 
fulsone, wythoute eny other inspecte concluded togyderthat 
they sholde departe the nexte daye. 1509 Hawes Joy/. 
Medil. v, O God .. In whose inspecte is euery regall se. 
1509 — Past. Picas, vm. (Percy Soc.) 33 And yf that they 
had in it inspecte, Than they would it prayse. 16^9 Roberts 
Cloths Bibl. ii. zS The Book of life.. whose writing is in- 
delible, whose inspect is desirable. 1693 Pridcaux Lett. 
(Camden) 158 Matters of fact and matters of law, w ch private 
men can never have a clear inspect into, x 730-46 Thomson 
Autumn 1134 Not so the man of philosophic eye, And in- 
spect sage. 

Inspect (inspe'kt), v. [f, L. inspect -, ppl. stem 
of inspicere to look into, inspect, examine, and its 
frequentative inspecld-re to look at, observe, view: 
cf. mod.F. inspecter (17S1 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I . trans. To look carefully into ; to view closely 
and critically; to examine (something) with a view 
to find out its character or condition ; now spec, to 
investigate or oversee officially ; see Inspector i. 

1623 Cockeram, Inspected , looked into. 167a Sir Sack- 
villb Crow in 12 th Rep. Hist. bISS. Comm . App. v. 16 
That mannifacture grows worse daylie, except inspected by 
one that knowes worke. 1690 Child Disc. Tratle (1694) 8 
All men that make it any part of their business to inspect 
the true nature and principles of trade. 1704 Swift T. Tub 
Ded. Posterity, To keep you Jn an almost universal ignor- 
ance of our Studies, which it is your inherent birthright to 
inspect, x734.tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1S27) VII. xvm. i. 359 
He dreaded inspecting the truth. 1788 V. Knox Winter 
Even. I. il iii. 12B They inspect some of those conceited 
writers. X841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867)608 He inspected 
nature with the close eye of a naturalist. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. 166 Halting at intervals, .to inspect the glacier. 

1 ' 2 . intr. To look closely or carefully; to ex- 
amine into or avion g. Obs. 

X704 Swift T. Tub iii, Whoever designs to be a perfect 
writer must inspect into the books of critics. 1705 Farquhar 
Twin-Rivals 11. iii, He has declar’d.. that he would inspect 
into all his accounts himself. 1724 Swift Corr. Wks. .1841 

II. 569 That.. you would please to inspect among your 
father's papers. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 8 By inspect- 
ing into the figures and inscriptions of the.. coins. 

Hence Inspe’cted ppl. a., Inspecting vbl . sb. 
and ppl. a . ; hence Xnspectingly adv . 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 738 Th’ inspected Entrails 
cou d no Fates foretell. 1788 in Outing (U. S.) (1894) Apr. 76/1 
Places for exercise, and inspecting of arms and accoutre- 
ments. X796-7 Insir. «V Reg. Cavalry (1S13) 262 The in- 
specting General maybe enabled to report the more minutely. 
*853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. 94 [The bear] rose upon his 
hind palms, and . . snuffed the air inspect! ngly. 1863 A. 
Tylor Educ. <$• Mount/. 49 The deplorable account of the 
state of education in the inspected schools. 

Inspect able (inspe‘ktab’1), a. [f. Inspect v. 
+ -able.] Capable of being inspected. 

]Si_6 Bentham Chrestom. 75 Several such apartments . . 
will in this case be inspectable by one and the same person. 
Hence InspectabiTity. 

t83o-x Bentham Panopt. App. Wks. 1843 XI. 102/2 In- 
spectabmty of the inspectors. 

+ Inspecta’tor. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. late L. 
znspectdtor, agent-n. f. L. inspccldre to Inspect. 
Cf. F. inspcetateur (Moli&re).] = Inspector. 

.1593 No»den Stec. Brit., Middlesex * Herts 1. Prepara- 
tive 17 Ouer-curious inspectators that seem to bring with 
them a preiudicate censure of the worke- 

Inspection (inspe'kjon). In ME. -ci-, -cy-, 
-oun; also 5 inspoxion. fa. F. inspection, - cion 
(1290 in Godet Compli), ad. L. inspcction-cm , n. 
of action from inspicere to look into, Inspect.] 

1 . The action of inspecting or looking narrowly 
into ; careful scrutiny or survey ; close or critical 
examination ; spec, official investigation or over- 
sight: sec Inspector i. Const, of. 

Trial tr inspection : see quot. 1873. Valuation 0/ a 
decimal by inspection : a process whereby a decimal fraction 
of a pound sterling is by rapid scrutiny valued in shillings 
and pence. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 46 Hjs hours of astronomy He 
kepeth as for that party, Which longeth to the inspection 
Of love and his affection. 14*6 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgy. (E. E. 
T. S.) 10457 Haue her ther-offinspeccyoun, And se her my 
commysrioun. 3513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 626 Con- 
sider the hystory whh good inspeccyon. 1568 Grafton 
Citron. II. 353 By the inspection of which statute, the sayde 
newe statute or ordynaunce [etc.] wercconceaved intheparlia- 
ment. 1607 E. Grimstone tr. Go u lari's Mem. Hist, 74 The 
cldc woman thinking that the inspection of the Urine made 
me to divine this. > 1665 Boyle Occas. R/Jl- (18481 iS By the 
casual flights of Birds, and the Inspection of the Intratls of 
Beasts, to leant the will of Heaven. _ 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. xxii. 331 Trial by inspection, or examination. 


Ibid. 333 Also, to ascertain any circumstances relative to a 
particular day past, it hath been tried by an Inspection of 
the almanac by the court 1830 Gray Arithmetic (1872) 
79 To value the decimal of a pound sterling by inspection. 
1832 Ht. Maktineau Manck. Strike xii. 128 The account 
book would be .. open to the inspection of all who could 
prove themselves to belong to the Union. 1853 Kane Grin - 
nellExp. xxxiv.(x856) 298 It might, on a hurried inspection, 
be confounded with snow. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 40 
During our inspection of the place. 1872 Wharton's Law 
Lex. (ed. 5) 488/1 Trial by Inspection was resorted to when, 
for the greater expedition of a cause, some point or issue . . 
being evidently the object of sense, was decided by the judges 
of the Court upon the evidence of their own senses. Obsolete. 
1876 A thenxum 28 Oct. 55^/2 A clear distinction is drawn be- 
tween inspection and examination. ..Inspection., undertakes 
the task of seeing how the school does its daily work. 

+ b. Formerly const, into (cf. Inspect v. 2), in, 
over , upon. Obs. 

c 145° Lenuoye 10 Commandm. Love in Stowe Chaucer 
(1561) 342 When ye vnto this balade haue inspeccion In my 
making holde me excusable. 1632 Lithgow Traz>. 1. 7 T0 
have a quotidian occular inspection, in any obvious object 
of disastrous misfortune. 1656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept, in 
Carlyle , To bave a little inspection upon the People thus 
divided .. into divers interests. x66o G. Withers [title) 
Speculam Spcculativum, . . being an Inspection into the 
Present and Late Sad Condition of these Nations. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenofs Tray . hi. 19 There is a Mufty at 
Surrat, who has the inspection over all that concerns the 
Mahometan Religion. X710 Li/e Bp. Slitling/leet 92 To 
make a due Inspection into the State of his Diocess. a 1732 
Atterbury (J.), Impressions of his perpetual presence with 
us, and inspection over us. 1739 Tull Horse- Hoing Husb. 
(1740) 233 This Observation.. made by Inspection upon a 
Glass of Water with Earth in it. x8io Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) 
1 . 189/1 A close inspection of the master into the studies and 
conduct of each individual Is quite impossible. 

2 . A sight, spectacle. Obs. rare, 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 144 Of this terrible 
doolful inspeccioun [a soul in flames] The peeplis hevtys 
gretly gan abave. 

f 3 . Insight, perception. Obs. 

ci$aa Prov. in Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 406 He hathe a 
brym breste, and lirill inspexion withe all. 2650 R. Stafyl- 
ton Sirada's Lczu C. Warres 1. 2 An exact knowledge of 
Councils, and inspection into Cabinets, could not be ex- 
spected From one of a sequestred life. 1709 Berkeley Th. 
Vision Ded., That he should manage a great fortune with 
that prudence and inspect ion., as to shew himself [etc.]. 

+ 4 . A plan of a piece of ground, etc. -whicl^ has 
been inspected ; a design, survey, view. Obs. 

1694 R. Franck [title) Northern Memoirs, Calculated for 
the Meridian of Scotland .. together with .. several curious 
and industrious Inspections, lineally drawn from Antiquaries 
and other noted and intelligible Persons. 1795 Wythe's 
Dccis. (U. S.) 1 19 The line in the surveyor’s plat to be the 
boundary dividing B’s inspection and M’s tenement. 

5 . A department or district under an inspector. 

x 883 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 5/1 In France .. the forests of 

the country are first divided into cantonments and then into 
about 500 inspections. In each inspection there is an in- 
spector, a garde-general, and brigadier. 

6. at t rib. and Comb., as inspection-car , - class , 
-day, - district , etc. 

1791 Bentham Panopt. 1. Postscr. 43 A Chapel, .occupies 
upon the present plan a considerable portion of the In- 
spection-Tower. 1865 Pall Mall G. 26 Sept. 7/2 Yorkshire 
contains more coat miners than any other inspection district 
in the kingdom. 1887 Homeop. World x Nov. 510 Nurses’ 
rooms, with inspection openings commanding all the beds. 

Inspectional (inspe’kjanal), a. ff. prec. + 
-AL.] Of, pertaining or relating to inspection; 
spec, that can be read or understood at sight, with- 
out further explanation or calculation. 

1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil, p. xxiii, I must let the 
Work answer for itself., being only inspectional. r8sr O/rl. 
*R egul. R. Engineers iv. 19 At the Foreign Stations, similar 
Inspectional Reports are to be made. 1891 Pall Mall G. 
4 Dec. 6/3 They also suggest, .that the inspectional districts 
should be of smaller area than at present. 

Inspective (inspe’ktiv), a. [ad. late L. in- 
spect iv- us (Isidore), f. inspect ppl. stem of inspi- 
cere to Inspect : see -ive.] 

1 . Given to inspection ; watchful ; attentive. 

. <1 X684 Leighton Comm._ 1 Pet. iii. 12 They that are most 
inspective and watchful in this will still be faulty in it. 
*797 Monthly Mag. III. 522 A certain Chaldaic triad, which 
is the inspective guardian of the whole of a disordered 
fabrication. 1B27 Pollok Course T. ix, Need was still Of 
persevering, quick, inspective mood Of mind. 1863 Woolner 
My Beautiful Lady 111. Work 6 Thrushes. .Search dew- 
gray lawns with keen inspective glance, 
f 2 . Concerned with investigation ; theoretical. 
Obs. rare. 

1609 Douland Ortiith. MicroL 2 Inspective Musicke, is a 
knowledge censuring and pondering the Sounds formed 
with naturall instruments, not by the eares, whose iudge- 
ment is dull, but by wit and reason. x 65 o tr. Paracelsus' 
Arckidoxis 11. 92, 1 . .publickly interpret., the Books of both 
the Active, and also Inspective Medicine. 

Inspector (inspector). Also 7 -er. [a. L. 
inspector , agent-n. from inspicere to look into, In- 
spect. Cf. F. inspecteur (c 1500 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1 . One who inspects or looks carefully at or into; 
an overseer, a superintendent; spec, an officer ap- 
pointed to examine into, and supervise or report 
upon, the working of some department or institution 
in which numerous persons are employed, or the 
due observance of certain laws and regulations, as 
Inspector 0/ schools , 0/ weights and measures , of 
factories , mines, explosives, public nuisances, etc. 


1602 F. H CRiNG A natomyes 78 The Eternal!, as a careful! 
Inspector and sincere Judge of them. 1660 Milton Free 
Commw. Wks. (1851) 433 They ..must raise and manage the 
publick Revenue, at least with som Inspectors deputed for 
satisfaction of the People, how it is imploid. 1734 Ld. 
Bolingbroke Let. to-Szvi/t 15 Sept., S.’s Wks. 1841 11. 72;* 
I wrote to you a long letter some time ago . . did the in- 
spectors of private correspondence stop it ? 1791 Bentham 
} Panopt. i.Postscr. 93 An Inspector in his way to the prisoners' 
Stair-case from the Inspection-Gallery. 1802 A. Hamilton 
Wks. (1886) VII. 253 When the excise on distilled spirits 
was established, three different descriptions of officers were 
instituted .. supervisors, inspectors, and collectors. 1858 
Hazell's Anit..2oZf2 Occasional unannounced visits of the 
inspector, in lieu of the annual examination. 

atlrib. 1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Raihv. 624 There are 
a number of .. inspector guards, one of whom is selected to 
take, charge of .every excursion train, a duty involving 
special responsibilities and care. 1898 Daily Nczvs 30 July 
3/1 The lesson to be drawn from the recent cases both cf 
phosphorus and lead poisoning is .. that the inspector 
system has broken down. 

b. One who looks into something for informa- 
tion, from curiosity, etc. 

1667 Pepys Diary 25 Apr., A severer injector into his 
own business and accounts. . 1670 Marvell. Corr. diy, 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 339, I . . must in exchange desire you will 
not admit many inspectors into my letters. X774 Walker 
Pronounc. Die A Advt., If the inspector should not meet 
with sufficient information in the Dictionary under the 
word, let him consult the Principles under, the vcnvel, diph- 
thong, or consonant, he wishes to be explained. 

C. An officer of police ranking next below a 
superintendent and above a sergeant. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 335/2 The number of men of 
each rank serving in the metropolitan police force, in 
January, 1840, was as follows: — ..73 Inspectors. 1898 
Hazells A fin. 529/1 The total, strength of. the [City of 
London police] force is 928, consisting of 3 chief inspectors, 
15 district inspectors, 22 station inspectors, 12 detective in- 
spectors, 72 sergeants [etc.]. . y 

2 . Gr. Antiq. Used as a translation of Gr. Iroir- 
T 7 )s y a person fully initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries ; = Epopt. 

1818 R. P ; Knight Inquiry Anc. Art. Myth. I xo. 6 
These doctrines were conveyed under allegories and sym- 
bols ; and. .the completely initiated were called inspectors. 

3 . Inspector-General : An officer at the head 
of a system of inspection, having under him a body 
of inspectors ; a superintendent of a system of in- 
spection. 

1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3841/3 Monsieur Puissegure, In- 
spector-General of their Foot. 1813 Wellington Lett. 
4 Oct. in Gurw. Desp. XI. 159 The inspector general of Tie 
infantry fell from his horse. 1859 Musketry Instr. 98 inc 
Inspector General of Musketry, being held responsible that 
the rifle training is conducted efficiently and according to 
regulation. 1808 Hazelt s Ann. 530/2 The principal officer 
of the [Irish] Constabulary is the Inspector-General, resi- 
dent in Dublin, and who is assisted by a Deputy Inspector- 
General and three Assistant Inspectors-General. 

Inspectoral (inspcktojal), a. [f. prec. +- al.] 
Of or belonging to inspectors, inspectorial. 

1864 Daily Tel. 27 July, Some reform in the system ol 
inspectoral reports might have followed. 1884 Manat. 
Exam. 29 Mar. 5/1 The inadequacy in number of tne in- 
spectoral staff. ^ t r Tv 

Inspectorate (inspectoral), [mod, j. 
bpector : see -ate !.] 

1 . a. The office or function of an inspector, 
supervision by inspectors, b. A body or staff ot 
inspectors. Also attrib. 

X762 tr. Busciting's Syst. Gcog. IV. 401 T heir ma n- 
mopial matters, their synods, classes, presbyteries, consv 
lories, and inspectorates, to be determined by them. 1 
G. Doff Pol. Surv. 84 Their attention was next.. drawn 
the foreign inspectorate of customs at the Treaty P° r . 
1898 Daily News 14 Apr. 4/6 To ensure the opening up 
the inspectorate to experienced teachers. *899 * 

Gaz. 26 June 2/3 We wish that the County Council ha 
inspectorate power in the matter. . «■ 

C. Inspectorate-general, the office or function 
inspector- general ; the personnel of this 9V^ C S.' . .» 

1883 J. D. Campbell Fisheries China 4 (Fidi. f-* 
Publ.), air. Drew.. Statistical Secretary of the Inspectors 
General. 1890 A. Little tr. Hosic's China p. ,1 

Agreement was entered into with the Inspectorate o 
of Chinese Customs. _ . * 

2 . A district under official . inspection I f/*/ . 

name of the two larger administrative districts 0 
Greenland. . „ 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vi. (1S56) 44 There arc Jut t 
inspectorates for the Danish coast of . 9 ^-° . nrvnY 

Forty. Rev. July 30 The lands were divided into so 1 
districts or inspectorates. . T%.«T>rr- 

Inspectorial (inspekto^-rial), a._ [f- H 
tor + -ial; after words from L. -ori-tts + - *J 
Of, pertaining, or belonging to inspectors ; na b 
the rank or position of an inspector. -,i 

*753 Murphy Gray's- Inn Jrnl '. No. 42 His In«pc . 
Majesty* was pleased to return the following.. A"- ’ .: on 

Sat. Rev. XV. 434/1 This remarkable inspectorial execu^ f 
involves a very peculiar view of the nature an !r ? Tr^neC- 
Blue-books. 1884 American VIM. 3 X 5 Some of I 
torial features of the English system. _xS34 limes J 
6 In the organization of their inspectorial stall. 

Inspectorship (inspe-ktaijlp). [f- 1 KS "' .. 
+ -ship.] The office or position of an inspe » 
inspectorate. Also ns a mock title. 

X753 C.S.MART Hiliad Note*, Poems (.810)51 
shxp has the most notable talent at a motto. *757 * . 

son R. N.Adz'oc. 52 He wasnot admitted tolus In>j-eciy . 
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INSPECTRESS. 

of Dry Stores, till he had passed his Examination. 1864 
Spectator 20 Aug. 970/2 As for a regular State inspectorship 
of endowed schools, we shall have it doubtless in Paradise, 
but not in this world. 1899 Brit. hied. Jml. 8 July 106 
Inspectorships of public health. 

Inspectress (inspe'ktres). [f. Inspector + ! 
-ess.] A female inspector. 

1783-95 Wolcott CP, Pindar) Lousiad u. 310 Inspectress 
General of the royal geer. 1330 Frazers Mag. I. 35 This 
gifted inspectress of Germany has done us little further- 
ance with the French. x88t Macm. Mag. XLIV. 488 In 
company with one of the inspectresses .. I visited one of the 
Scuole Leopold in e. 

Inspectris: (inspc*ktriks). [a. late L. inspec- 
irix , fem. agent-n. f. inspicSre , Inspect.] = prec. 

X715 Mrs. J. Bar ncr Exilius 1 . 97 The Inspectrix cfall our 
Actions. 1896 Nation (N. Y.) 28 May 411/5 The inspectrix 
was appointed because they themselves did the work badly. 

tlnspe*culate, v. Obs. rare “ 1 . [f. In-^+1,. 
specular I to watch, observe : see Speculate.] trans. 
To look upon, behold. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1694) p. xv. Now I have 
given you a platform for contemplation which opens the 
windows of the mind to inspeculate invisible objects. 

• t Inspecula’tion. Obs. rare—', [f. In - 2 + 
Speculation : see prec.] A looking into ; intro- 
spection. 

1650-60 Tatham Dramas (1879) 2 °7 Draw men’s souls out 
by inspeculation. 

+ Inspe*rable, a. Oh. rare — [ad. L. in- 
sperdbzlis , f. in- (In- 3] 4 . sperabilis , f. sperarc to 
hope.] That cannot be hoped for, beyond hope. 

1623 Cocker AM, Inspirable, one past all hope, vnlookt for. 
1656 Blount Gloss pgr., Inspcrable, that no man would look 
or hope for. 

t InspeTg'e, v. Obs. Also 6 insparge. [ad. 

L. inspergere to sprinkle on or in, f. in- (In- 2) + 
spargere to scatter, sprinkle.] trans. To sprinkle 
on ; to scatter on or in. Hence Inspe rged ppl. a. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhoners Bk. Physicke 2/2 Make a 
Quoife, and insparge therm this poulder. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renott's Visp. 209 Cephalical Powders, .insperged in Cotten. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (1686)242 The insperged or mixt 
Copper oars will run together in little Grains. 

t Inspe’rse, V. Oh. rare. Also 6 -sparse, [f. 

L. inspers -, ppl. stem of L. inspergere.'] =prec. 

1577-3? Holinshcd Chron. III. 1162^3 In which albeit thou 
seest. .some good articles insparsed withal!, let that nothing 
mooue thee. 5623 Cockeram 11, To Sprinkle water, Asperge , 
Disperse. 1721 Bailey, To Disperse, to sprinkle upon. 

+ Inspe’rsiou. Oh. Also 7 erron. -tion. [ad. 

L. inspersion-em , f. inspers-tts, pa. pple. of insper- 
gere to Insperse.] 

1. The action of sprinkling on ; also something 
sprinkled on. 

1568 Skeync The Pest (i860) 25 In suffumigauoun, brining, 
or inspersione. ci6n Chapman Iliad xi. 452 With sweet 
inspersion of fit balmes. 1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xii. 
(1701) 478/2 By that little inspertion of Unguent. 16S8 
Wilkins Real Char. 244 Mixed Mechanical Operations .. 
inspersion. 1721 Bailey, Inspersion , a Sprinkling upon. 

11 2. erron. for Aspersion 6 . Oh. 

1642 Rogers Naavian 290 Thinking their forwardnesse 
an inspersion to their base backwardnesse. 

|| Inspeximus (inspe’ksimz>s). Law. [L., = 
hve have inspected’ : the first word in recital of the 
inspection of charters, etc.] A charter in which 
the grantor avouches to have inspected an earlier 
■charter which he recites and confirms. Also attrib. 

{1282-3 Rolls Par It. I. 225/1 Carta confirmationis liber- 
tatum [sit] sub hac forma : Eawardus & c. Inspeximus Car- 
tam donationis . . quam Dominus II. Rex . . fecit. 1547-8 
Mervyn in Brooke Abridgem. (1586) tit. Patentes 97 II. 128 
Vn Constat est pledable, contrarie dun Inspeximus, car in 
lun case le patent remaine, & in lauter il est parde.] 1628 
Coke On Lilt. 225 b. When Littleton wrote, no constat , or 
inspeximus , of the king's letters patents were availeable to 
be shewed forth in court, but the letters patents themselves 
under seal. 1658 Coke's Rep. V. 53 b, It is called Inspeximus , 
because it begins after the King's style with this word 
Inspeximus'. and it is called exemplification a re ipsa , 
because the record is thereby exemplified. 1677 Plot 
Qxfardsh . 332 As appears by an Inspeximus of Q. Eliz- 
abeth, granted this Corporation. 1783 Warton Hist. Kid- 
dington 66 note , This road is specified, by the names of 
strata and magna via, in an Inspeximus-charter of Henry 
the third to Tarent-abbey in Dorsetshire. 1885 N. Q. 
6th Ser. XII. 411/1 An inspeximus consists of a recital that 
a previous document has been inspected, and a confirmatory 
regrant thereof. 

Inspexion, obs. form of Inspection. 
Insphera*tion. rare “k [f. prec. + -ation.] 
The action of ensphering ; enspherement. 

1857 Holland Bay Path xix, A stranger would have 
remembered nothing but her eye.. that wonderful revelation 
of character, .that mspheration of soul. 

In sphere, -spheare, variants of Ensphere v. 

•f Inspi*ndle, v. Oh. rare [f. In - 2 4- Spin- 
dle.] trans. To fit on or furnish with a spindle. 
x6ii FLORto, In fit save, to inspindle, to shaft. 

Inspinne, var. Inchpin (sense 1 ), Obs. 

1680 Sir T. Browne Whs. (1848' 468 A dayntie bin 

accounted by many, called the inspinne, which may be the 
intestinum rectum. 

Inspirable (inspafa’rabT), a. [f. Inspire v. 

+ -able (on L. type *insplrd bills).] Capable of 
being inspired (in various senses : see the verb). I 
1656-72 Harvey Morh. Augl. ().\ To_ these inspirable j 
hurts, we may enumerate those they sustain from their ex- j 


piration of fuliginous steams. X858 Bushnell Nat. 4 
Supernal, xv. (1864) 515 Inspirable creatures, permeable by 
God’s life, as a chrystal by the light. 1879 H. W. Warren 
Peer. Astron. xii. 263 It is inspirable by electricity. 

So Inspirabi-lity, capability of being inspired. 

1869. Bushnell Worn. Suffrage iii. 57 Their religious in- 
spirations, or inspirabilities, put them closer to God. 

f Inspira'do. Obs. [a. Sp. inspirado inspired : 
but it does not appear that the use is taken from 
Sp. : see -ado.] A person who imagines himself, 
or professes, to be inspired. 

1664 H. More Mysl. Jniq., Apol. 545 The Sectarian 
Rabbles that phansy themselves such inspiradoes. Ibid. 
562 The boasting Inspiradoes of our Nation. 

Inspirant (inspaia-iant). rare. [ad. L. in- 
spirant -em, pr. pple. of inspirdre to Inspire : see 
-ANT.] One who inspires ; an inspiver. 

2837 Caroline Fox JritL 9 Sept. (1882) 20 He presented 
and read the following lines, which he had written, .. Aunt 
Charles being the inspirant. 

t Inspirate (rnspireh), v. Oh. [f. L. inspired 
ppl. stem of inspirdre to Inspire.] = Inspire v. 
(in various senses). Hence Inspirating ppl. a. 

1615 Crooke Body of Mein 424 Hippocrates speaketh of 
the aer inspirated or breathed in. 1620 Vennkr Fia Recta 
Introd. 6 The aire which is inspirated. <rx8o6 K. White 
Fragm. Ode Moon iv, Bland Hope and Fancy ye weie there. 
To inspirate my trance. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) 
I. 170 The most inspirating representation of future bliss, 
which my mind is capable of comprehending. 

Inspiration (inspir? l -jon). Also 4 yn-, 6 en-. 
[a. OK. ett-, inspiration, -cion (i 2 -i 3 th c. in Hntz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. inspirdlibn-em , n. of action from 
inspirdre to Inspire.] 

X. Literal (physical) senses. 

1* I. The action of blowing on or into. Obs. rare. 

1513 Douglas /Ends xii. Prol. 75 The su^e spred hyr 
braid bosum on breid, Zephyrus comfortabill inspiratioun 
For till ressaue. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac., £11 thus. (1737) 
I. 28 Their strange voices, .are admirably well acted, by the 
. .Inspiration of Pipes. 

2. The action, or an act, of breathing in or in- 
haling ,* the drawing in of the breath into the lungs 
in respiration. (Opp. to Expiration 2 .) 

1564 Bulixyn Dial. agsl. Pest. (1888) 37 This is a dis- 
persed Pestilence by the inspiration of ayre. 1607 E. Grim- 
stone tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 440 That a Priest at Rome 
lived fortie yeares with the onely inspiration of the aire. 
X650 BULWER Anthropomet. 79 The Nostrils serve for ex- 
piration and inspiration. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore 
Throat 124 A sore Throat, which she received by Inspira- 
tion of foul Air. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 59 
Upon going down he [the diver] takes in a very long inspi- 
ration. 1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1086/2 In Inspira- 
tion the lungs are passive. 1872 Darwin Emotions xii. 284 
We can draw a full and deep inspiration much more easily 
through the widely open mouth than through the nostrils. 

b. transf A drawing in of air ; the absorption 
of air in the c respiration * of plants. 

1796 Morse A/uer. Geog. I. 613 Regular inspirations and 
expirations of air, by caverns and fissures. 1838 T. Thomson 
Chetn. Org. Bodies 1001 Plants will not five without this 
nightly inspiration, even though supplied with carbonic acid, 1 
provided the oxygen formed by them during the day be 
constantly withdrawn at the approach of night. 

II. Figurative senses. 

3. The action of inspiring ; the fact or condition 
of being inspired (in sense 4 or 5 of Inspire vl) ; 
a breathing or infusion into the mind or soul. 

a. spec. ( Theol etc.) A special immediate ac- 
tion or influence of the Spirit of God (or of some 
divinity or supernatural being) upon the human 
mind or soul; said esp. of that divine influence 
under which the books of Scripture are held to 
have been written. 

Various views have been held as to the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, such as those of verbal inspiration , according to which 
every word written was dictated by the Spirit of God ; 
Plenary inspiration , according to which the inspiration of 
the writers extends to all subjects treated of, so that all their 
statements are to be received as infallibly true ; moral in- 
spiration , according to which^ the^ inspiration is confined to 
the moral and religious teaching imparted ; dynamical in- 
spiration, mechanical inspiration (see Dynamical 3). 

1303 R. Brunne Hatidl. Syune 7746 purghe grete pan 
ynspyracyun, He poghte so on hys [Christ’s! passyun. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xliv. 2 [xlv. 1] comm., pe vertu of godis 
inspiracioun. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. i. (Skeat) 1 . 13, 

I thinke to performe this worke..as my thinne witte, wyth 
inspyracyon of him that hildeth all grace, woll suflre. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 173 He sente the holy goste on 
Penthecoste sondaye to . enspyTacyon of hys dyscyples. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. V. cxix. 96 Seynt Augustyne. .warnyd 
them by maner of inspyracion, y‘*sene they wolde not re- 
ceyue peace of theyr bretherne, they shuld of other receyue 
warre and wreche. 1526 Pdgr. Perf (1531) 144 b, The in- 
spiracyons of the holy goosL 1526 Tindale 2 Tim. iii. x6 
All scripture geven by inspiracion of god is proifitable to 
teache, to improve, to informe, and to instruct in rightewes- 
nes. j6ii Bible Transl. Pref. 3 The Prophets, who teach 
us by diuine inspiration. 1692 South 12 Semi. (1697) I, The 
..Principle, .was certainly first.. fetched up from the very 
bottom of Hell and utter’d . . by particular and immediate 
inspiration of the Devil. 1793 R. Hawker {title) Evidence 
of a Plenary Inspiration] a _ Letter to Mr. T. Porter, in 
Reply to hts Defence of UnitarianKm. 1841 Penny Cycl. 
XIX. 429/2 Theologians who hold the theory’ of plenary but 
not verbal inspiration. t86o Westcott Introd. StudyGosp . 
App. B. (ed. s> 451 The early Fathers teach us that Inspira- 
tion is an operation of the Holy Spirit acting through men, | 
according to the laws of their constitution. 1855 M. Arnold | 


Ess. Crit. ix. 272 The noblest souls of whatever creed, .have 
insisted on the necessity of an inspiration, a living emotion 
to make moral action perfect. 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. 
Belief 370 They warn us that there may be inspirations from 
below, as, well as from above. 

b. gen. A breathing in or infusion of some idea, 
purpose, etc. into the mind; the suggestion, awaken- 
ing, or creation of some feeling or impulse, esp. of 
an exalted kind. 

1651 Hobbes Lcviath. ir. xxix. 169 Why any man should 
take the law of his country rather than his own Inspiration, 
for the rule of his action. 1692 Dryden St. Eure motifs 
Ess. 206 There are some Men, jealous of the Honour of 
their motions, who. refuse al(_things at the Inspirations of 
others. 1769 yutiius Lett. vii. 30 The melancholy’ madness 
of poetry% u uhout the inspiration. 1805 Foster Ess. 1. ii. 27 
A mind adapted and habituated to converse with the inspi- 
rations of nature. _ 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Lore Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 75_ Men have written good verses under the inspiration of 
passion, who cannot write well under any other circum- 
stances. _ 1858 Hogg Life Shelley II. 416 Inspired with the 
soft inspiration of strong, sound ale. 1876 Mozley tlniv. 
Scrim v. (1877) 108 There is inspiration in numbers, in men 
acting at once and together. 

c. The suggestion or prompling (from some in- 
fluential quarter) of the utterance or publication of 
particular views or information on some public 
matter. (Cf. Inspire jr, Inspired 5 .) 

1880 Chr. World No. 1195^ 137^ Correspondents, .write in 
the interest, if not at the inspiration of the authorities, 
1897 Daily Ncivs 13 Mar. 3/1 Mr. Goschen said it was not 
due to inspiration . . No idea had been given to the journal. 

4. transf. a. Something inspired or infused into 
the mind ; an inspired utterance or product. 

2819 Byron Prophecy Dante iv. 2 Many’ are poets who 
have never penn'd Their inspiration. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
Ixiv. 321 They.. Pour’d giave inspiration, a prophet chant 
to the future. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 8 May, Mr. G. F. 
Boughton's charming^ figure of ‘ Priscilla an inspiration 
from Longfellow’s ‘Miles Standish’. 
b. An inspiring principle. 

1865 Moz ley Mirac. vii. 146 To say’ that the inspiration of 
the missionary cause has been the belief in Christian doc- 
trine is almost superfluous. 1869 Bai.dw. Brown Misread 
Passages is. 125 Christian charity’, charity which has Christ 
for its model and inspiration. J1873 Browning Red Colt. 
Nt.-yap iv. 682 Whatever motive your own souls supply 
As inspiration. 

5. Comb. 


1894 Nation (N. V.) 23 Aug. 144/3 Inspiration-like insight. 

Inspirational (inspir? l *jDiial), a. [f. prec. * 
-al]. 

1. Deriving its character or substance from in- 
spiration ; under the influence of inspiration ; in- 
spired. 

1839 J[. Rogers Antipopopr. 11. xiii. § 2. 290 Their formal, 
official, inspirational, miraculous duty’. 1876 Pember Earth's 
Earliest Ages (1893) 349 An inspirational address by.. a 
well-known trance-speaker. 1878 N. Amcr. Rev. CXX VI I. 
321 In their inspirational states they [ihe sacred writers] 
were sometimes dynamical, sometimes mechanical. 1890 
A. Lang in Longm. Mag. Jan. 334 The daughter of a dis- 
tinguished medium and inspirational lecturer. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, inspiration. 

1888 Horton Inspiration «5- Bible iv. 104 Inspirational 
Dogma. 2899 Daily Ncivs 21 Sept. 7/3 Dr. Puscy recoiled 
from the very’ shadow of an appearance of treating the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures as jf they stood on the 
same inspirational level as other Asiatic Scriptures. 

3. Imparting inspiration ; lending to inspire. 

_ 1884 Harper's flag. Jan. 187/2 He [Whittier] is not an 
inspirational writer. 1895 H. C. Machierson Carlyle ix. 
160 In the sphere of ethics, Carlyle’s influence has been 
inspirational in the highest sense. 

Hence Inspira’tionalist, a person whose influ- 
ence is inspirational, or who aims at inspiring 
others ; Inspira’tionally adv., in an inspirational 
manner, under the influence of inspiration. 

1884 H. Jennings Phallictsm xiv. 148 Bohm wrote in- 
spirationally — that is, altogether from the interior vision. 
1895 RC. Macpherson Carlyle ix. 152 The influence of 
the inspirationalist is ever-enduring. 


Inspira*tionism. [f. as prec. + -isjl] A 
theory or profession of inspiration. 

1881 Nation i Dec. 433/x The irresponsible type of in* 
spirationism appears almost only when attended by auditory 
hallucinations, due to disordered subjective sensations. 

Inspira’tionist. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] A be- 
liever in inspiration ; one who holds a theory of 
inspiration. Chiefly with a word qualifying the 
inspiration, as plenary inspirationist, a believer in 
plenary inspiration. 

1846 Worcester, Inspirationist . one who holds to in. 
spiration. Phrcn. four. 1867 Pall Mall G. No. 693. 11/2 
Any’ verbal inspirationist. 2892 A. J. HaRRISON_ P roll. 
Chr. 4 Scepticism 92 General inspiration ists, special inspjra- 
tionists, plenary inspiratioimts and verbal inspirauomsts. 

Inspira*tioiiless, a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Devoid of inspiration. , 

2896 Educ. Rev. 13 7 Now the order ..is not the old-time 
dead order of inspirationless form. 

InSpirative (insparrativ, rnspirc T tiv), a. [f. 
L. inspirit ppl. stein of inspirare to ISSPIBE + 
-IYE.] Having the quality of inspiring. _ _ 

J707 T. Pabk Sennits 4 Ami pierce afresh each inrp.ralive 
crove 1810 F. DmEv/l/wnOT I. Inlrod. 5 victories 
will return with inspirotive force to your own bosom 1851 
T. Wilson in Blacks'. Mag. XXIX. 3=5 Motionless frozen 
forests . . inspiratlve in the strangeness of their appareling 
[of] Wild and dreamy thoughts and feelings. 
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Inspirator (rnspireUai). [a. L. inspirator , 
agent -n. from inspirare to Inspire. Cf. F. in- 
spiral enr (14th c. in Godef. Comp/.).'] 
fL One who or that which inspires; an in- 
spires Obs . 

1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 337 Subordinate Creators, 
Inspirators, yeu, subordinate Gods. 1848 Frasers b lag. 
XXXVIII. 185 Inspired by that most glorious of inspira- 
tors, a good dinner after a long day's ramble. 

2 . An apparatus for drawing in or inhaling air or 
vapour, a. A kind of injector in a steam-engine, 
b. A kind of respirator : see quot. 1S98. 

1890 Daily Hews 8 Mar. 3/5 'Hie launch ..had broken 
down owing to the inspirator leaking. 1898 Voice (N. Y.) 
3 Feb. 6/5 An instrument called the Dight thermal in* 
spirator, which' promises to overcome the effects of cold, 
and make it possible to withstand the most frigid climates. 

Inspiratory (inspaievatsri, rnspir^tari), a. 
[f. L. inspirdt - (see Inspirative) + -out.] Be- 
longing to or characterized by inspiration or in- 
halation ; serving to draw in the air in respiration. 

1773 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LX II I. 489 A perpendicular 
section of the Torpedo a little below its*inspiratory open- 
ings. i86t Hulme tr. bloqutn-Tandon it. v. i. 259 The 
inspiratory muscles of the thorax. 1878 Foster Phys. it. ii. 
§ 1. 263 By the inspiratory effort the elastic tissue of the 
lungs is put on the stretch. 

Inspiratrix (inspir^’triks). rare. [a. late L. 
inspiratrix , fem. of inspirator : see above.] A 
female inspirer. 

1819 Btackw. Mag;. IV. 566 The dark-robed Muse of soli- 
tary sighs, The inspiratrix— Queen of Elegies. 

Inspire (inspabu), v \ Forms : a. 4-7 enspire, 
5 enspyr, 5-6 enspyre. / 3 , 4 ynspyre, -ire, 4-7 
inspyre, 6 .SV. inspyr, -ir, 5- inspire, [a. OF. 
enspirer , inspirer (13th c.), espirer (12th c. in 
Littre), ad. L. inspirare to blow or breathe into, 
f. in- (In- 2 ) + spirdre to breathe.] 

I. Literal (physical) senses. 

1 . trans. To breathe or blow upon or into. Obs . 
or arch. 


c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 6 Whan Zephirus eek with his swete 
breeth Inspired hath in euery holt and heeth The tendre 
croppes. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. viii. (MS. Cott. Aug. 
A. iv),'And zephirus ful agreable and smobe pe tendre 
branchis enspirep and do^e springe. 1604 R. Cawdkey Table 
Alph.y Inspire, breath or blow into. 1649 [see Inspired i]. 
2700 Dryden To IT chess Ormond 47 A soft Etesian gale But 
just inspir’d, and gently svveli’d the sail. 1704 Pope Spring; 
15 Bet my Muse her slender reed inspire. 1708 — Ode 
St. Cecilia 2 Descend, ye Nine!.. The breathing instru- 
ments inspire. 1784 Cowper Task it. 353 He stands, and 
with swoln cheeks Inspires the News, hits trumpet, 
t b. intr. To breathe or blow. Obs. 

*5*3 Douglas /Ends v. xi. 15 And, that scho [Juno] suld 
go spedely, The prosper wind gan. eftir hir inspyre. 1500 
Spenser F. Q, u. iii. 30 When the wind emongst them [locks 
of hairj did inspyre. 

1 2 . trans . To blow or breathe (air, etc.) upon 
or into. (In quot. 1536, To ‘breathe’, utter.) Obs. 

X .S3® Printer Hen. VIII 145 His dulcetnes hath none en- 
spired, All alone he is to be desired. 1576 Newton Lent - 
me s Complex. (1633) 191. By pestilent diseases and maladies, 
which . . inspireth infection into our bodies. 1590 S tenser 
I'. Q. 11. ix. 30 An huge great payre of bellowes, which did 
s>tyre Continually, and cooling breath inspyre. 1598 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas li. xi. Imposture 291 With th’ air of 
these sweet words, the wily Snake A poysoned air inspired 
. .Jn Eve’s frail brest. 1657 Milton P. L. iv. 804 Assaying 
V inspiring venom, he might taint Th’ animal Spirits 
that from pure blood arise. 1697 Dryden Endd vii. 493 
Unseen, unfelt, the fiery serpent skims Betwixt her linen 
and her naked limbs, His baneful breath inspiring as he 
glides. 


b. To breathe (life, a soul, etc.) in or into. (Cf. 
Gen. ii. 7.) In later use,_/?g. 

1382 Wyclit IVisd. xv. 11 He kne 3 not [Him] that made 
nym, and that enspirede to hym a soule. 159* Davies 
Immort. Soul ty. xxiv, In iheir Mother’s Wombs . . Doth 
j; ... 0ns . their Souls inspire. 1611 Tourneur 
1 * m £- v - 1. Wks. 1878 1. 137 Inspire new life Into their 

bodies. *657 Lusts Domin. 1. iii. in Hath DodsleyXiW. 
X05 Dry your wet eyes ; for sorrow wanteth force T’ inspire 
a breathing soul in a dead corse. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 785 
Least that pure breath or Life, the Spirit of Man Which 
Owl mspird. cannot together perish With this corporeal 
Clod. 1S00 Hawtiiokne Marb. Faun II. v. 53 Out of his 
bilter agony, a soul and intellect, 1 could almost say, have 
been in>pircd into hun. 

t C. To produce by blowing or breathing. Obs. 

^ allad. on Hush. i. 174 The southern wynd en- 
spintb bettir wyn. 

3 . trans . To breathe in, take into the lungs by 
breathing, inhale. (Opp. to Expire i.) ** 

1528 [see Inspiring vbi. sb.]. 1666-72 Harvey Mod. Anri. 
(J.), By means of sulphurous coal smoaks the lungs are 
stilled and oppressed, whereby they are forced to inspire 
and expire the air with difficulty, in comparison of the 
facility of inspiring and expiring the air in the country. 
1761 Descr. S. Carolina 19 The Air we walk in and inspire. 
1800 Med. jfmi. IV. 279 It seems, according to him, forty- 
three cubic tticbes are always inspired at once. 1871 Tyn- 
imu. Fray m. Sc. (1879)11. xii. 261 Animals which inspire 
oxygen, and expire carbonic acid. 

b. intr. or ah sol. To draw in the breath. 
x65i (sec Inspiring fpl. a. 1]. 1767 Gooch Treat. IVotinds 
I. 351 Tim met hod., is to make the patient inspire, as much 
as he possibly can. 1861 F. H. Ramadgk Curat. Consumpt . 
36 When the patient inspired, a slight protrusion took place 
where the wound had been. 1894 Times 5 Mar. 14/4 A man 
who hunched up* his shoulders every lime he inspired. 


II. Figurative senses. 

4. trans. To infuse some thought or feeling into 
(a person, etc.), as if by breathing ; to animate or 
actuate by some mental or spiritual influence. 

a. spec. ( Theol.j etc.) Said of God or the Holy 
Spirit, or of a divinity or supernatural being : To 
influence or actuate by special divine or superna- 
tural agency ; used esp. in reference to the prophets, 
apostles, and Scripture writers: cf. Inspiration 3a. 

a 1340 Hamtole Psalter cxWli. 7 Alsone as his gaste en- 
spiris haire hert. 4 1375 Barbour Bmce iv. 678 Gif that he 
enspirit war Of him, that all thing euirmar Seis in his pres- 
ciens. 3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 189 In h e co P perof 
is the temple of Delphicus Apollo; and. in Jm.wyndynge of 
]»e myddel playn is a pitte, oute of hat pitte philosofres were 
enspired. 1434 Misyn Fire Love 9 If paraunter goddis 
grace to b at h ame "’aid enspyr. c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Sur- 
tees) 897 As god inspired hir forth sho went.. .1532 Moku 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 498/x As that holt spirite expired 
mo then them that wrote, so enspired he the writers in mo 
thinges then they, wrote. 3588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. i. 67. 
1653 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxix. 169 Such private men as 
pretend to be supernaturally Inspired. 2718 Watts Ps., 
* O Thou that hear'st * viii, O may thy Love inspire my 
Tongue. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. 1. Hi. 20 Few, indeed, 
may have been inspired to speak the word, but all have 
been inspired to feel it. . 3884 No neon/. 4 Indep. 7 Feb. 
131/2 The Church has decided that writers are inspired who 
if inspired, have been inspired to suggest to all ordinary 
judgments that they are not inspired. 

b. gen. To influence, animate, or actuate (a 
person) with a feeling, idea, impulse, etc. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 7s My fader, but I were enspired 
Through love of you. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 93 Ex- 
perience dots me so inspyre, Of this fals fail;eand warld 
I tyre. 3530 Tindale Expos. (Parker Soc.) 310 He inspired 
the king that the queen was not his wife. 1638 F. Junius 
Paint. 0/ Ancients Ded. Aiij, Feeling my selfe inspired with 
courage by the signification of your noble desire. .1 stoutly 
fell to my taske. 3647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 313 Three 
of the commissioners .. were all inspired by the Scots, and 
liked well all that they pretended to desire. 1709 Berkeley 
Tit. Vision Ded., The chief motives that in>pire me with 
the respect I bear you. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 445 
That the Romans . . only sought to inspire them with a 
wholesome terror. x88x Jowett Thueyd. I. 398 Poverty 
inspires necessity with daring. 

e. Said of the feeling, influence, etc. 

(In quot. 1725. the sense is akin to 2 b.) 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvii. 243 As holyness and honeste 
out of holy churche Spryngeb and spredeb and enspiieb b e 
peuple. 3588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 229 What zeale, what 
furie, hath inspir’d thee now? 1725 Pope Odyss. in. 451 
Long as life this mortal shall inspire. 38x8 Shelley Rev. 
Islam vi. ix, Deliberate will Inspired our growing: troop. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola Iii, She felt it good to be inspired 
.. by the belief in a heroism struggling for divine ends. 

5 . To ‘ breathe in * or infuse (a feeling, thought, 
principle, etc.) into the mind or soul. Const, f to 
(obs.), in, into. 

a. spec. Of a divine or supernatural being : To 
impart, communicate, or suggest by special divine 
or supernatural agency ; used esp. in reference to 
the utterances of prophets and apostles, and the 
writings of Scripture: cf. Inspiration 3 a, In- 
spired 4. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Tint. iii. x6 A1 scripture of God ynspyrid 
is profitable to teche, to arguwe . . to reproue, for to lerne in 
ri^twysnesse. 3526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 99 b, It is 
to suppose that all v 8 rules of religion were inspired to the 
holy sayntes & fathers by the holy goost. 1581 Sidney 
A Pol. Poctrie (Arb.) 52 The Poet, .calleth the sweete Muses 
to inspire into him a good inuention. a 26x9 Fotherby 
Atheom. 11. xiv. § 6. (1622) 360 Yet hath not that spirit the 
light of vnderstanding, vnlesse the Father of Lights inspire 
the same into him. 1889 Ruskin Prxtcrita III. iv. 163 
Melodies which have been, not invented, but inspired to all 
nations in the days of their loyalty to God, to their prince, 
and to themselves. 

b. gen. To infuse (something) into the mind ; to 
kindle, arouse, awaken in the mind or heart (a 
feeling, idea, impulse, purpose, etc.). 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Efist. 50 [Which] inspireth into 
their stomach es such yll beseeming manners. 1683 A pot. 
Prot. France ii. 17 They who inspire into the King such 
strange Acts. 1728 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 
20 Mar., Fatima has .. an air that inspires, at once, respect 
and tenderness. 2788 Gibbon Decl. «y F. xlii. (2869) II. 580 
He inspired terror to the enemy and a just confidence to 
the troops. 1855 Prescott Philip II, I. 1. vii. 90 He en- 
deavoured to inspire a confidence in others which he was 
far from feeling himself. 1884 blanch. Exam. 26 May 4/7 
The course, .is calculated to strengthen, .the distrust which 
their erratic career tends to inspire. 

0. ah sol. (from 4 or 5). 

a 1400 Cast 0/ Gy {Rand. MS. Poet. 175 If. 107 b/2), he 
spirit enspires whare it will. 2450-1530 Myrr. our Ltuiye 
373 Mater inspirant is } Mother of hym that enspyreth. 
1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxiii, I onely exhortynge, and the good 
spirite inspyringe. 2873 Holland A. Bonnie, i. 21 Perfectly 
self-possessed .. commanding, advising, reassuring, inspir* 
ing, he was evidently there to do good. 

7 . trans/ (from 4 and 5: cf. 1647 in 4 b). trans . 
To suggest or prompt the utterance of particular 
views or informalion on. some public matter, or 
to prompt a speaker or writer to such utterance. 
(See also Inspired 5.) 

2833 Manch. Exam. 29 Oct. 5/2 The abortive pronuttcia • 
mentos which are supposed to have been inspired by the 
acents of Senor Zorilla v s Republican propaganda. 

Inspired (inspaioMd). ///. a. ff. prec. + -kdL] 

1 . Blown on or into ; inflated. Obs. or arch. 


3649 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Hen. IV, cccxx, The French 

mean-while, with re-inspired Sayles CometoaydeGlendoure. 

2 . Breathed in ; taken into the lungs in breath- 
ing; inhaled. (Opp. to Expired i.) 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V , viii, As new-inspired 
Ayre. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 57 General 
Causes drawn from the inspired Air.^ 2873 Ralfe Phys. 
Client. 279 The expired air also occupies a greater volume 
than the inspired. , 

3 . Actuated or animated by divine or supema- 
tural influence. (In quot. 1667 of a thing, charged 
with supernatural influence.) 

1667 Milton P. L. iv.273 Th at sweet Grove Of Daphne 
by Orontes, and th* inspir’d Castalian Spring. 2856 Froude 
Ilist. Eng. { 1858) II. vii. 183 Archbishops and Cardinals 
saw an inspired prophetess in a Kentish servant girl. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 282 The poet Pindar and other 
inspired men. 

4 . Infused or communicated by divine or super- 
natural power ; having the character of inspiration. 

As applied to the Sacred Scriptures, there is row usually 
a blending of senses 3 and 4, the Word being viewed asstifl 
animated by the divine influence which^ communicated it. 

c 1450 Lydg. Secrets 220 Thorugh his sugryd Enspyred 
Elloquence, Kowde of ther tounge make a translacjoun. 
2641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd. (1851) 146 These abilities, 
wheresoever they be found, are the inspired guift of God. 
3725 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 9 Propositions which are attain’d 
by this sort of Evidence are called inspired Truths. 1736 
Butler Anal. 11. vii. 352 That those persons were the 
original proper and sole authors of those books, i.e. that they 
are not inspired. 1873 Rogers Ong. Bible ix. (ed. 3) 419 
Inspired in every parttcle, if not verbally, yet plenarilj\from 
the first verse ol Genesis to the last verse of the Apocalypse. 
1885 S. Cox Expos, Ser. 1. iv. 42 Our interpretations of the 
Inspired Word. 

5 . transf. Prompted by, or emanating from, an 
influential (but unavowed) source: said of particular 
views or information on some public matter, or 
of a speaker, writer, journal, etc. that publishes 


such. 

1887 Spectator 10 Sept. 2201 The North German Gazette 
contained an inspired article. 1897 Daily News y$ Mar, 3(1 
It was true that an inspired journal.. had given information 
on this subject. 

B. as sb. An inspired person. 

1749 Bp. Lavington Etithus. Methodists (1754) B ii. 19 
The famous Enthusiast Mrs. Bourignon .. assumed the 
Character of an Inspired. 

Inspiredly (insp3i»Tedli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an inspiied manner; by or as by in- 
spiration. 

1592 Nashe Introd. Sidney's A sir. $ Stella, Many courses 
there be, as Machiavell xnspirdly sets downe, which in tnem 
seines seem singular and vertuous; but, if a man mllow 
them, they wilbe his vtter subuersion. *12677 Barrow Arm. 
(1686) II. xi. 165 Hath he spoken it, and shall he not make it 
good ? said Balaam inspiredly. 2830 Blackw. Mag. XaW 
840 How inspiredly the Christian poet touches upon eacn 
holy theme ! v .. - 

t Inspirement (insp3i»\iment). Obs. [1. in- 
spire v. + -ment : cf. OF. inspirement (in Gower;. J 
The act of inspiring, or fact of being inspired; 
inspiration. , 

3616 Hieron Wks. I. 577 A reuealing before hand, o> 
diuinc inspirement, what touching states and com * 
wealths and particular persons shall ensue. 2677 oil 
Dcmonol. (1867) 269 The most illiteVate errors usually mag- 
nify the excellent inspirements and gifts of utterance 
their leaders. » 

Inspirer (inspsi-'Tsi). Also 5 -our. |h -**v 
spire v. + -Eli L The 15th c. form may repr. nn 
AF. *i?tspirottr , OF. inspireur, for L. insph't wr- 
cm.] One who or that which inspires. 

c 1450 tr. D» r Imitatione m. ii. 65 Speke ] ou / n b cr V ° r A , e 
god, mspirour (L. inspirator] & illumjrnour of P r0 P , 
3504 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione m. ii. 19 6 

.1L_ : _I_ : : „1! 16x6 hlC* 


mine inspirer. ueer. 1795 Fortnight Sy- - _ .. . 

Great Supreme inspirer of good. 1873 M. Arnold • 7 
Dogma (1876) 325 The Bible. .is the great inspirer. 

Hence Znspi'reress (also, shot tened, inspire 
see -ess.), a female inspirer. . 

2830 W. Taylor Germ. Poetry I. 249 The poet 
his uispiress, that Joy which results from the conterr ip • . 

of nature. Ibid. II. 495 Echo was his nurse - '«nu. 
hispirercss. 

Inspiring" (inspai°*rir)\ vbh sb. [f. Iksmb * 
+ -1NG 1.] The action of the verb INSPIRE* 
spiration ; breathing in, inhalation; infusion 
divine influence, etc. . . , * - rC 

t **2340 HAMroi.K Psalter xvii. x8 pe inspiryn# e ® jvn 

is when he says stilly in oure hert, bote 5 * L. 1 . * a j;V 

. . 3e be tynt men. 2528 Paynll Salcrnc s Kegn - * 
Inspirynqe of hotte aier..by breatbyng of "*arme • 
mattier is warmed and riped. 2529 f h)’ 


12829) 313 Christ’s law, which is the holy Scripture, cam c 

- of the Holy Ghost. # 2667 Phil. ^ 

spiring, the Breath is distributed th ■ ' | e 

, 7 ;. Ke »P,ych' 


from whose In-pirings flow. Our Souls immortal uncon » 
1844 Mks. Bkowninc Dttui I*ttn xiii, Shftll ..no 
inspiring From the god-Greek of her lips? 

Xnsprrinff, ppl- a. F-ing 2 .] *1 hat inspires. 

1. n. Breathing or blowing upon or into sum 
thing, b. Breathing in, inhaling. . , 

x66x Walton Angler u i- fed. 3) 9 IF the 
expiring Organ of any animal He stopt, it sudd > 

2735 Pope Donne's Sat. ii. 20 Heav cf by the bi 
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inspiring bellows blow : Th* inspiring bellows He and pant 
below. 

2 . Infusing a divine, supernatural, or exalting 
influence ; animating. 

1717 Pope Ep. Jcrvas 28 With thee, on Raphael’s Monu- 
ment I mourn. Or wait inspiring Dreams at Maro’s Urn. 
1790 13 uk ns Tam Q'Shnnter 10 5 Inspiring, bold John 
Barleycorn, What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 1875 
J owhtt Plato (ed. 2) III. 144 Love, lias hitherto been the 
inspiring influence of modern poetry and romance. 1885 S. 
Cox Exf>os. Ser. i. vii. 83 What promise could be more 
welcome or more inspiring? 

Hence Inspi’ring-Iy adv in an inspiring manner ; 
so as to inspire or animate. 

1800 "W. Taylor in Robberds Mein. 1. 332 He has not 
breathed the air of Helicon so familiarly as the light of 
nature, or not so inspiringly. 1821 Examiner 786/2 The 
people of France were never thus inspiringly acted upon. 
Inspirit (inspirit), v. Also 1 on-, [f. In- 2 
(or Kn-) + Spikit rA] 

1 . trans. To put spirit, life, or energy into; to 
quicken, enliven, animate; to cheer, encourage; 
to incite, stir {to something, or to do something). 

c zfiio Sylvester Tropheis Henry Gt. 584 The life that late 
our lives inspirited. 2622 Steed Hist. Gt. Bril. ix. vi. § 2. 485 
A King . . whose entrance like that of the Soule into the Body, 
did quicken, and enspirite the Realme. 1633 P. Fletcher 
■Purple /si. xii. Ixxxit, Inspiriting dead souls. 1658 Whole 
Duty Man Priv.Devot. (1684) 157 Be thou pleased . . toenspirit 
and enliven this earthly drossy heart. 1673 Lady's Calling \. i. 
§ 1 Such effect, .as should much inspirit the hopes of a new 
attemt. 1706 Atterdury Berm. (1723) II. 98 A discreet use 
of proper and becoming ceremonies . . inspirits the sluggish. 
a 1794 Sir W. Jones Hymn Narayena,\n air, in floods, in 
caverns, woods, and plains, Thy will inspirits all. x8x6 Scott 
HI. Dwarf ii, To inspirit the doubtful courage of his 
soldiers. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xii. 686 Those great men, 
who, by their writings, inspirited the people to resistance. 

t b. In weaker sense : To animate or inspire 
(with some spirit), or as some feeling does. Obs. 
a x65x Fuller Worthies (1840' I. 204 At the siege of Leith 
. . he was shot in the shoulder, which inspirited him with a 
constant antipathy against the Scotch. 18x4 Q. Rev. XI. 92 
There can be little doubt that this feeling inspirited Dr. 
Busby'. 

2 . To fill with, or cause to. be possessed by, a 

* spirit 1 or supernatural being. * 

*675 Woodhead, etc. Paraphr. St Paul 103 Whether the 
effects of those who seem inspirited proceed from a good or 
a bad spirit. 2826 E. Irving Babylon I. ii. 95 The dragon 
..inspiriting the Roman empire, did commence a most 
savage warfare with the woman. 1839 Bailey Pest us xx, 
(1852) 33s He knew himself a bard ordained, More than 
inspired, of God, inspirited. 

t Insprritate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. It. in spi- 
rit at o 1 possessed with some diuell or euiil spirit \ 
f. inspin fare to possess, etc. (Florio), f. in- (In--) 
+ spirit 0 Spirit.] Possessed with a spirit. 

1600 E. Blount l/osp. Incur. Pools 158 A woman inspiri- 
tate,.diabolicall, and stuffed vp euen to the verie gorge with 
all kinde of flngition and vilhtnie. 

Inspi/riter. [f. Inspirit + -eb 1 .] One who 
or that which inspirits. 

x8zx Bladen*. Mag. X. 332 He was the enlivener and in- 
spiriter of conversation. 

Inspiriting, vbl. sb . [f. as prec. + -ing *.] 
The action of the verb Inspirit. 

1846 De Quincey Antigone Wks. i860 XIV. 213 We may 
see.. a keen attention paid to the inspiriting and dressing of 
the dialogue. 2880 G. Meredith T ragtc Com. viii. (1882) 1 32 
Atvan, left to himself, had a quiet belief in the . . inspiriting 
he had given her. 

Inspiriting, ///, a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 ] 
That inspirits; animating, encouraging, cheering. 

1795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc x. 209 Joy more inspiriting 
Fills not the Persian’s soul, when sure ne deems That Mithra 
hears propitiously liis prayer.. 1812 I„. Hunt in Examiner 
14 Sept. 587/2 It is.. an inspiriting thing, to see him turn 
the tables upon Bonaparte, 1897 Mary Kings ley W. Africa 
343 Cheering the paddlers with inspiriting words. 

Hence Inspi'ritiugly adv. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. XI. 158 The fresh salt breeze 
blowing inspiriting]}' upon me. 

Insprritxuent. rare. [f. Inspirit + -ment .] 
The action of inspiriting, or fact of being inspirited. 

x885 Mrs. Randolph Mostly Pools J.vi. 164 There was an 
inspiritment which communicated itself even to his horse’s 
hoofs. 

In spirometer (inspirp-m/bj). [irreg. f. In- 
spire v. + -(o)jrETEU.] An instrument for mea- 
suring the quantity of air inspired into the lungs. 

x88* Knowledge 28 July 152 Excuse my mentioning a 
simple kind of * inspirometer' which 1 made. 
Inspissant (inspi’sant). rare . [ad. L. inspis- 
sdnt-em , pr. pple. of inspissdre , found in pa. pple. : 
see next.] An inspissating or thickening agent. 

1822-34 Good’s Study A fed. (ed. 4} I. 562 Tho«e medicines 
•. , were denominated Diluents, Humectants,and Attenuants, 
while those of an opposite character were called Inspissants. 
1857 Dunglison A fed. Lex. 502 Inspissant, . . any remedial 
agent, that renders the blood thicker, directly or indirectly. 

t Insprssate, ///• <*• obs. [ad. late L. in- 
spissdl-us pa. pple. (Vcgclins, r 420), f. inspissare 
to thicken : see next.] Inspissated, thickened. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mpr. 1006 The aire.of rivers 
being always grosse and heavy', in Winter is more inspissate 
by, reason of the circumstant cold. 1657 Physical Diet, 
Inspissate puree, is the juyee of some herb boyled to the 
thickness of honey, c 1720 W. Gibson Parried s Dhpens. 
1, i. (1734) 25 Much safer for Horses . . than Scamtnony and 
other Gums, and inspissate J uices. 


Inspissate (insprs^t, i-nspis^t), v. [f. late 
L. inspissare (Booth.), f. in- (In- 2 ) + spissdre to 
thicken, spissus thick.] 

1 . trans. To thicken, condense. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 726 The Sugar doth inspissate the 
Spirits of the Wine, and maketh them not so easie to resolue 
into Vapour.^ 1657 S. Purchas Pol Flying- 1 ns. 141 Manna 
is first a liquid dew, and^ after inspissated by a vertue of the 
tree, or plant on which it falls. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 16 
Pitch is tar inspissated. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. x. (1858) 
170 Whatever tends to inspissate sap . . has the property of 
causing .. flower-buds to be produced. 

. } 73* Hisloria Lilteraria III. 249 When the Subject 

is limpid of it self, he frequently inspissates it, by throwing 
in a heap of Circumstances not Essential to it. 2884 E. E. 
•Hale Xmas in Narrag. v. 117 No method, .by which you 
can inspissate entertaininguess into a dull article. 

2 . intr. To become thick or dense, to thicken. 
1755 Wathen in Phil. Trans. XL1X. 2x4 It is.. liable to 

inspissate^ by' heat. _ 1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's 
Trav. xvii. 255 Until the yolk, .has time to inspissate. 
Inspissated (see the vb.), ///. a. [f. pTec. + 
Brought to a thick consistence ; thickened. 
1635 in Ref. Conmnv. Bees 27 There is.. a great difference 
to be acknowledged between Honey and other inspissated 
sweetnesses. - 1800 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XC. 387 In- 
spissated albumen. 1835 Kirby Hah. 4- Inst. Anirn. I. v. 
165 The body of polypes is formed of a kind of inspissated 
mucus, fig. 1769 Johnson in Boswell 16 Oct., In the de. 
scription of night in Macbeth, the beetle and the bat detract 
from the general idea of darkness, — inspissated gloom, 

Inspissation (inspis?*Jan). [ad. med.L. in- 
spissdticn-em , n. of action Irom inspissare to In- 
spissate.] The action of making, or process of 
becoming, thick or dense; thickening, condensa- 
tion ; an instance of this. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 3079 What more oppo- 
site to subtitization and rarefaction, than inspissation and 
condensation ? 2626 Bacon Sylva § 919 Wrought by the in- 
spissation of the Aire. 2691 Ray Creation n. (16927 58 The 
Oyl preserves the. Mucilage from Inspissation. 1794 J. 
Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 193 'I 'he greater or lesser degree 
of inspissation that the oil had suffered. 1874 Roosa D/s. 
Ear (ed. 2) 122 The secretions are packed in the ear, and. . 
inspissation of the cerumen is very often caused. 1898 
A llbutt's Syst. Med. V. 27 The occasional imratubal mucous 
inspissations of acute bronchitis seen chiefly in children. 
fg. 1839 Blackw. Mag. X LV. 356 H e could imbibe sixteen 
tuihblers of whisky punch, without any other external indi- 
cation than a slight inspissation of speech. 

Inspoken: see Inspeak. 
t Inspreith.,-aith.. Sc. 06 s. Also 5-6 -aich, 

7 -oth, -eght. [f. Is adv. 1 2 a + Spreith prey, 
booty, a. Gael, sfriidh cattle of any kind. 

The sense-history offers difficulties, since the simple s/rert/t 
is not recorded in Sc. in the.Gaelic sense of ‘ cattle’, nor in 
that of * stock, chattels’, which the compound presupposes.] 

* Furniture of a house* (Jam.). (Cf. Insight 2 .) 
1488 Ada Dom. Condi. 90 (Jam.) For certane vtheris 
gud is and inspraich of household foure skore of merkis, 
1563 WinJet PourScoir Thre Quest. Wks. x888 I. 114 To- 
giildir with thair soues, dochtiris, horss, cnttell, and all 
thair insprayth. c 1575 Balfour's Pract. U754) 236 It is 
lensum..to ony persoun to Jeive in legacie iris wapinis, 
armour, and inspreth of his house to quhom he pleisis . . 
reservnnd alwayis to his air his best armour and principal 
inspreth. 265* Z. Boyd in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 26/1, 

I leave to my spouse the use of all my* moveable goods as 
bedding boords and other inspreth for hir hous. 1685-6 
Acc. Depred. on Clan Campbell , etc. (1816) 35-37 (Jam.) 
Account of what goods, gear, and inspreght was taken from 
Duncan M*Gi!lespick of Belyie .. Inspreght and household 
plenishing worth 40 lib. 

J* Inspre*nt, v. Obs. rare % ~ 1 . [f. In- I + Sprent 
v. to run, leap, spring.] intr. To leap or spring in. 

1513 Douglas sEneis 11. ix. [viii.] 98 The way is maid by 
fors, and entre broking Grekis insprent, the formast haue 
thai stokin And slane with swerdis. 

■f Inspri*nkled, pa. pple. Obs. [In adv. 11 b.] 
Sprinkled in. 

2671 J. Webster Alctailogr. xvl 237 It lieth dry and green 
in difts, open caves, and passages, like green frogs in- 
sprinkled one in another. 

Inspunge (in^pznukr), v. ?ionce-wd. [f. In-* 
or - + spunge , Sponge v.J trans. To confine in a 
sponging-house. 

. 1837 Thackeray Ravenssvtng v, On finding himself in- 
spunged for debt in Chancery Lane, 
t Insqua'dron, v. Obs. rare — °. [In- 2 .] 
s6xt Florio, Insquadronare, to insquadron. Ibid., lit « 
sehierare, to introupe, to insquadron. 

Instability (instabrlfti). [a. F. instability 
(15th c. in Hatz:-Darm.), ad. L. instabilitdt-em , f. 
instabilis Instable.] The quality of being un- 
stable; lack of stability in regard to position, 
condition, or moral qualities ; want of steadiness, 
fixity, or firmness of purpose or character. With . 
an and//., an instance of this. ! 

c 1412 Hoccleve Learn to Die 863 Fful fewe been, 
l . Konne apparceyue thinstabilitee Of the world. 2548 
Hall Chron ., Hen. /F 15 Some lamentyng the instabihtee 
of the Englishe people, iuaged theim to be spotted with per- 
petuall infamie. 2640-4 Earl Bristol in Rushw. Hist. 
Colt. ui. (1692) I. 7x4 The Scripture telleth us of . . the In- 
stability* of a Kingdom Divided within it self. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. EP . it. vi. 96 Parallels or like reIations..by 
their mutuall concurrences support their solitary’ instabili- 
ties. 2781 C. Johsstone Hist . J. Juniper II. 220, I had 
leisure to reflect on the instability of human happiness. 
1783 Johnson Let. to M rs. Thrale 21 Oct., Endeavour to 
reform that instability of attention which your last letter has 
happened to betray. 2856 Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. ii. (1858) 


123 Nothing conveys.. so strong a sense of general insta- 
bility and insecurity* as the recurrence of earthquake. 1878 
Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. vi, § 27S. x8r Molecular in- 
stability, such as water cooled below freezing point. 
Instable (inst^’b'l), a. Now rare. Also 8 
instabile, [ad. L. inslabil-is , f. in- (In* 3 ) 4- 
stabilis Stable. Cf. F. instable (141I1 c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Not stable ; lacking stability ; unstable. 

2483 (implied in Instable ness]. 3599 Minsheu ii. In- 
stable or vnstable. 2638 Chilling w. Retig. Prot t. i. § 8. 
36 A building cannot be stable, if any one of the necessary 
pillars thereof be infirme and instable. 17x1 E. Ward 
y-ulgns Brit. iv. 48 Who would have thought the Rabble 
were so ingrateful and instable? 1858 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil., Hydros/., etc. vii. 130 The equilibrium of a boat 
may* be rendered instable by’ the passengers standing up in 
it. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. <>14 Persons of instable 
nervous system may' be less able to withstand such influences 
[of tobacco]. 

f Insta*ble, v. Obs. rare °. [f. In- 2 + Stable 
sb .] trans. To stable (a horse, etc.). 
x6xx Florio, Installarc, to install, to instable. 

t Insta*bleness. Obs. [f. Instable a. + 
-NESS.] Unstableness, instability. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 32/2 Me thynketh he myght doo 
no lasse consyderynge our lnsiableness. 2618 M. 13 aket 
Horsemanship 1. 46 HU hands, being alwates chocking vpon 
the snaffle ithrough the instablenesse of them) will., dull the 
horses mouth, c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. Iviii. 84 Ther 
cannot be two more pregnant instances of the lubricity’ and 
instablenes of mankind. 

fins tabulation, ncnce-wd. [f. In- - + L. 
stabulttm , standing- place, stall, stable.] Install- 
ment as in a stable. 

2654 Gayton Picas. Notes j . iii. xr The.. installation.. of 
this Knight Errant, or rather instabulation (for there was 
no Chappell in the house). 

t Insta’guate, Obs. rare-', [f. In- 2 + 
ppl. stem ol L. slagndre to Stagnate.] intr. To 
become stagnant, stagnate. 

3656 J. Harrington Occnna (1658) 152 So pme and per- 
petual a stream, as being unable to instagnate is for ever 
uncapnble of corruption. 

Install (instp-l), v . 1 Also 6-7 enstall, 6 - 
instal. [ad. med.L. ins la l Id-re, f. in- (In- 2 ) + 
slallwn, cf. OHG. slat, stall- standing-place, sit- 
ting-place: see Stall. Cf. F. installer (1349 in 
Godef. Comjpl .).] 

1 . trans. To invest with an office or dignity by 
seating in a stall or official seat, as the choir-stall 
of a canon in a cathedral, or that of a Knight of 
the Garter or Hath in the chapel of his order, the 
tin one of a bishop, etc. Hence, To instate in an 
office, rank, etc. with the customary ceremonies or 
formalities. Often with complemental extension. 

3548 Hall Chron , Hen. VII 1 194 To be had in the more 
reputacion .. he [the Cardinal] determined to be installed 
or inthronised at Yorke. 3582 J. Bell H addon's A tmv. Osor. 

5 If you were no \ already enstalled a brawlyng Byshop. 
3628 Mead in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser. 1. III. 271 It is said 
he shall forthwith be., installed Knight of the Garter, c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) I. xxxviii. 55 The Bishop of Ostia,, 
consecrates and instals the Pope. 1681-2 Wood Life 2 5 Feb. 
(O. H. S.) III. 5 Mr. (Henry] Aldrich student of Ch. Ch., 
was install’d Canon of the same. 2761 Hume Hist. Eng. 
III. Ixi. 322 Cromwell was declared protector; and with 
great solemnity installed in that high office. 1835 Brown- 
ing Paracelsus iv. 11B A sour reproachful glance From 
those in chief who, cap in hand, installed The new professor 
scarce a year before. 1880 (see Installani]. 

b. By extension : To place in any office or posi- 
tion, esp. one of dignity or authority; to establish 
in any place or condition. 

_ 1647 Ward Simp. Colder 68 Then install some untruth in 
its roome for your Generali. 374* Younc Nt. T/t. vi. 317 
What station charms thee? I'll install thee there. 18:7 
Coleridge Blog. Lit. iii. (iSc>4) 29 It is said that St. Nepo- 
muc was installed the guardian of bridges, because he had 
fallen over one, and sunk out of sight. 3840 E. FitzGrrald 
Lett. (18S9) I. 57, I hope you will soon come home and 
install youiself in Mornmgton Crescent. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 397 Having got rid of his namesake .. Hasdrubal 
installed himself as commander-in-chief. 3 888 Bryce A mcr. 
Comnny. III. vr. civ. 496 A company of New England 
Unitarians .. installed itself round the piano in the great 
saloon of the vessel and sang hymns. 2883 Mrs. H. Ward 
R. Elstnere 1. ii. (1894) 25 His family watched his progress 
with . . amazement, till he announced himself as safely' in- 
stalled at Oxford. 

c. In Presbyterian and other Churches of U.S. 
To invest an already ordained minister with a par- 
ticular pastoral charge. 

3788-1 888 Form Govt. Presb. Ch. U. S.A. 1. x. § B The 
presbytery has power.. to ordain, install, remote, and judge 
ministers. Ibid. xvi. § 6 The bishop who is to preside., 
addressing himself to the minister to be installed shall 
propose to him the following or similar questions. 3828 in 
Webster. 

d. To fill (a place) with fan occupant). Obs. rare . 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Jrel. in Ilolinshed (1S07-8) \ I. 32 

His heart being scared with gelousie, and his wits installed 
with phrenise. 

2 . To place (an apparatus, a system of venti- 
lation, lighting, heating, or the like) in posi- 
tion for service or use ; cf. Installation 2. [F . 
installer. I 

2867 W. W. Smyth Coal ff Coat-mining 201 It is apt to 
be the case, that if one precautionary* measure be fully in- 
stalled, another is neglected,— that v. hen safety lamp-> are 
adopted for the entire operations of a mine, the ventilation 
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is no longer a subject of the same attention. 1889 Science 
Feb. 116 This road has recently been installed by the 
Sprague Electric Railway and .Motor Company. C1890 
W. H. Casmey Vcntil. Textile Factories . 16 The heat . . 
caused the warmest part, before the fan was installed, to 
increase in temperature about 20 degrees. 

Hence Installed ppl. a ., Insta’lling 1 vbl. sb . ; 
also InstaTler, one who installs. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur. Whs. (Rtldg.) 95/r Nor can 
there sit within the sacred shrine Of Venus more than one 
installed heart. 1610 Holland Camden's Frit. 11. 109 All 
Prelates ..sit .. according to their own ordination, enstall- 
ing and promotion. 16x1 Florio, Inucstitorc , an inuester, 
an installer. 1613 Dru.mm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. | 
(1711) 126 Life is a government and office, wherein man is 
so long continued, as it pleaseth the Installer. <11649 — 
Irene ibid. 176 By oaths of princes, at their installing. 1687 
Bi*. Cartwright in Magd. Coll. < 5 - Jos. II (O. H. S.) 147 
Will you. .assist at the Installing of him? 1724 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6290/3 The two new installed Knights offered together. 

t Insta'll, -al, v.- Ohs. rare. [f. In- - (?) + 
Stall v. in the sense ‘ to arrange or fix (a pay- 
ment) ’ : cf. Estall v. Perh. influenced in form 
by Install v. 1 ] tram. To pay by instalments. 

1679 ‘Tom Ticklefoot’ Ohs. Trials Wakeman, etc. 6 
To us that know the Methods of the Court, never to pay so 
much Wages at a time, they always instal such Summs. 
Installant (instp-lant), a. and sb. [ad. med. 
L. installdnt-em, pr. pple. of imtallare to In- 
stall.] a. adj. That installs, b. sb. One who 
installs. 

1880 Times 1 July 13/3 The Bishop installant will he the 
Bishop of Chester. Ibid. 19 Oct. 9 Yesterday 15 new 
Canons were installed . . The Bishop was installant. X895 
N. B. Daily Mail 13 Nov. 4 Dr. Talbot was yesterday 
afternoon enthroned in Rochester Cathedral as the hun- 
dredth bishop of that diocese. The Bishop of Dover was 
the installant. 

Installation (instpUi'Jbn). [ad. mcd.L. in- 
siallatidn-an, n. of action f. installdre to Install. 
Cf. F. installation (1349 in Godef. Compl.).'] 

1 . The action of installing or fact of being in- 
stalled ; the ceremony of formally inducting (a 
person) into an ecclesiastical dignity, an order of 
knighthood, or an official position ; hence, formal 
establishment in any office or position. 

1606 Holland Sue/on. 127 Being nominated to sue- 
ceede Augur . . before his inuesture and installation therein, 
he was aduanced to the sacerdotall dignitie of a Pontifie. 
1726 AvLim-: Parergon 303 So is Installation, in respect of 
Ecclesiastical Dignities, equivalent unto Collation in respect 
of simple Benefices. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 215 The 
cardinal fWolsey] had invited the nobility of the county to 
assist at his installation. X83X Brewster Neudon (1855) I. iv. 
69 The Duke of Buckingham’s installation as Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive 
(1887) 532 The .. Nizam came thither .. and the ceremony 
of his installation was performed there with great pomp. 

attrib. 1776 Adam Smith IK N. 1. xi. 111. (1869) I. 188 
In 1309, Ralph de Born, Prior of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, gave a feast upon his instal!ation-daj\ 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vi. § 5. 324 On the eve of his installation-feast, 
he [Wolsey] ivas arrested on a charge of high treason. 

b. In CJ.S. -Instalment ib. 

1846 in Worcester. 

2 . The action of setting up or fixing in position 
for service or use (machinery, apparatus, or the 
like) ; a mechanical apparatus set up or put in 
position for use ; spec, used to include all the neces* 
sary plant, materials and work required to equip 
rooms or buildings with electric light. [F. instal- 
lation . ] 

x88z_ C. W. Siemens in Nature XXVII. 60 '2 From the 
experience of large installations, I consider that electricity 
can. .be produced in London at a cost of about one shilling 
per 10,000 Ampere-Volts. ^882 Pop. Set. Monthly XXI. 578 
The final form adopted in electric installations. 1894 H. 
Drummond Ascent Matt 365 Childhood in its early stage 
is a series of installations and trials of the new machinery. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 353 This [battery] can be used 
either in the consulting room or in the patient’s home, and 
is therefore superior to a fixed installation. 

Installed, -er, -ing: see after Install 7/.1 
Instalment 1 , installment (insto-lment). 
[f. Install ia 1 + -ment.] . 

I. The action of installing or fact of being in- 
stalled ; formal induction into an office or dignity; 
installation. 

15S9 Pvttenham Et,^. Pcesie 1. xxiii. (Arb.) 61 At solcmnc 
feasts and pompes of coronations and cnstallmenls or hon- 
ourable orders. _ 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, m. i. ,6- The in- 
statement of this noble Duke. In the seate royall of this 
famous lie. 1625 F. Markham Bk. Hon. 11. x. So Chosen 
to giue a further glory to Coronations and Enstal meats. 
x66x Pepys Diary 29 Oct., The custom of Lord Mayors 
going the clay of their installment to Paul's. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. xx. 312 In dignities possession is given 
by installment; in rectories and vicarages by induction. 
1836 Ld. Cockburn Jrtil. I. 128 Peel .. is a most fitting 
man for this literary honour. His instalment will be made 
the occasion of a grand party festival. 

b. In Presbyterian and other Churches of U.S.A.: 
The institution of an already ordained minister to a 
charge; « Induction 4 b. Cf. Install t/.i ic. 

1788-1833 Form Govt. Fresh . Ch. ^ U. S. A. 1. xvl § 4 
When any minister is to be settled in a congregation, the 
installment, which consists in constituting npastoral rela- 
tion lictween him and the people of that particular church, 
may be performed either by the presbytery, or by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 


c. Establishment in any position, seat, or place. 
1646 E vance Noble Ord. 2 Elyes enstallment, or a large 
grant of honour to Ely. 1829 I. Taylor Enthns. x. 296 
The instalment of the Inspired Volume in the throne of 
universal authority. 1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. ii. 
21-2 His instalment in the garden as its owner. 1884 
C. F. Woolson in Harper's Mag. Feb. 375/2 The install- 
ment of our twelve selves in these . . carriages. 

2 . A place or seat wherein some one is in- 
stalled. Obs. rare. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IK v. v. 67 Each faire Instalment, 
Coate, and seu'rall Crest, With ioyall Blazon, euermore be 
blest. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie 0/ God xiv. ix. (1620) 
482 Here also we see their estate in their immortall future 
instalment. 

Instalment 2 (instalment). Also install-, 
[f. Install vF + -ment, or f. In- 2 + Stalment. 
Cf. Estallment.] 

*j* 1 . The arrangement of the payment of a sum 
of money by fixed portions at fixed times; = Es- 
tallment. Obs. 

1732 Hearne Otterbourne Whcthamst. 376 note, Estal- 
lamentum idem est quod siallamentum, i. e. Anglice, stall- 
rnent sive installment, vel (ut olim efierebant) estallment. 
Id quod liquet ex vocibus sive assignat ioncs. 1775 Ash, 
Instalment , . . the act of bringing to its proper place in any 
account, a payment. 

2 . ( The payment, or the time appointed for pay- 
ment, of different portions of a sum of money, 
which, by agreement of the parties, instead of being 
payable in the gross, at one time, is to be paid in 
parts, at certain stated times’ (Tomlins Jacob's 
Law Diet. 1 / 97 ). 

1776 Adam Smith IK. N. n. 11.(1869) I. 314 This sum ought 
to have been paid in at several different instalments. 

3 . Each of several parts into which a sum pay- 
able is divided, in order to be paid at different fixed 
times ; a part of a sum due paid in advance of the 
remainder. 

1775 Adam Smith JK. N. ii. ii. (1869) I. 314 A great part 
of the proprietors, when they paid in their first instalment, 
opened a cash account with, the bank. 1796 Mouse Atncr. 
Geog. I. 263 Interest on installments of Foreign debt. Ibid. 
II. 380 A loan to be taken up by gradual instalments. 1828 
Webster s.v., In large contracts, .it is not unusual to agree 
that the money shall be paid by installments. 1849 Lytton 
Caxtons 11. iii, Your father takes, we say, 50 shares at ^50 
each, paying only an instalment of £2 a share. 1871 B'ness 
Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) II. vii. 418 Kimigsberg has just 
paid in the last .instalment of the debt she was obliged to 
incur. 1899 Sayce Early Israel vii. 260 The ordinary rate 
of interest was 20 per cent., paid in monthly instalments. 

b. Jig. A part of something produced or sup- 
plied in advance of the remainder ; one of several 
parts supplied or produced at different times. 

1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem.no The mixture is to be 
poured on by instalment, as it were. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. {1858) II. vii. 194 This was but a slight instalment of 
lenity. 1858 Lyt-ton What will he dot i. iv. When I had 
finished the first instalment of the work .. my mother grew 
alarmed for my health. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. xi. 
ix. § 78 (1875) 233 His conclusion may be accepted as 
a large instalment of the truth. 

Instaminate (instarmin#), a. Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. insiamindtus : see In- 3 and Staminate.] Not 
staniinate ; not having stamens. 

1855 Mayne Expos.. Lex., Instaminatus, applied by H. 
Cassini to the corol in the Synanthcrex, when it is not 
accompanied by perfect male organs : instaminate. 1886 
in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

Instamp, obs. form of Enstamp. 

Instance (i'nstans), sb. Forms: 4-6 in- 
staunce, 5 instauns, 5 -6 instans, 4-- instance, 
[a. F. instance (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) eagerness, 
anxiety, solicitation, a judicial process, a new argu- 
ment rebutting the reply to a former argument, 
formerly also an instant of time, ad. L. instdntia 
(1) a being present, presence, (2) urgency, earnest- 
ness in supplication, (3) a pleading or process in a 
court of justice (Ulpian), (4) in med. Schol. L. ah 
objection to a general statement, .an instance to 
the contrary, transl. Gr. mrrairis (Buridan, C1350, 
In Mclaphysicen A ristolelis Qucustioties : see Prantl) : 
f. instant- cm Instant ai] 

I. Urgency; pressure; urging influence. 

1 - Urgency in speech or action ; urgent entreaty, 
solicitation; earnestness; persistence, arch., exc! 
in phr. at the instance of( a person), at the solici- 
tation, suit, instigation, or suggestion of. 

c 1340 Hamtole Prose Tr.26 At j?e prayere and instaunce 
of oper. 1382 Wyclif Judith iv. 8 Al the puple criede to the 
Lord with gret instaunce. 1460 Ca re rave Citron. (Rolls) 
176 The Kyng compelled .. on the othir party be instauns 
of the lordes. 1526 Tindale Eph. vi. 18 Watch thcrvnto 
with all instance and supplicacion. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholags Key. t. xix. 23b, Declary ng unto them., 
that at the instaunce and request of [etc.). 1642 Rogers 

Faaman 31 The instance and umveariednesse of the be- 
sieging army hath battered downe the forts. 1664 Jeh. 
Taylor Dissnas . Popery ti. 11. § 4 The French Embassador 
..made instance for restitution of the Chalice to the Laity. 
x 77 ° Junius Lett, xxxvi. 173 The unhappy man, who yields 
at last to such personal instance and elicitation. 1851 
Hussey P ay a l Power i. 29 The Emperor, at the Pope's in- 
stance summoned Flavianus to Rome. xB66 Dora^Green- 
well Ess. 175 The reverend gentleman labours his point 
with strong instance and perseverance. 

t b. rarely at (in') the instance of (a thing). Obs. 


1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 219 b/x Wherfore mayst not thou 
atte instaunce of my inerytes and prayers be meued to pen- 
naunce. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 1 . lvi. [IviiL] 195, 1 p^.- e 
you, in the instaunce of loue and peas, to conuey me to 
speke with the kynge. 

+ o. pi. Urgent entreaties, repeated solicitation. 
[Cf. I 1 ', instances.’] Obs. 

1647-8 Cottehell Davilcis Hist. Fr. (167B) 34 To satisfy 
their instances and complaints, a x 6 74 C la r en do x Hist. Rti. 
x. § 50 The Parliament made, many sharp instances ‘that 
the King might be deliver'd into their hands'. 1737W111STOS 
Josephus, Antig. iv. vi. § 3 At the earnest instances and 
fervent intreaties of Balak. 1862 Mfrivale Rom.Evif. 
(1865) IV. xxxyii. 279 Tiberius, .thought it decent to inter- 
fere for her in, a letter; but his instances weie sternly 
rejected. 

1 2 . Something which urges or impels ; impelling 
motive; cause. Obs. 

1594 Shaks. Etch. Ill, m. iL 25 Tell him his Feares are 
shallow, without instance. 1602 — Ilam. in. ii. 193 The 
instances that second Marriage moue, Are base respects of 
Thrift, but none of Loue. 1665 Evelyn Corr. 16 June, His 
Royal Highness being safe becomes a double instance of 
rejoicing to us. 

H. Instant time. 

t 3 . A being present, presence ; the present time. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, v. pr. vi. 135 (Camb. MS.) J>ou r.e 
shalt nat demyn it as prescience of thinges to comyn, but 
hou shal demyn it moore ryhtfully, J>at it is science of pre- 
sence, or of Instaunce. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. 1.83 
The examples Of euery Minutes instance (present now) Hath 
put vs in these ill-beseeming Armes. 

1 4 . An instant, a moment. Obs. 

1631 North's Plutarch , Add. Lives ( 1657) 931 Immediatly 
they pulled outthe spill of the Dart, and at that in stance he 
gave up the ghost. 1642 Perkins' Prof. Bk. xi. 5 73 °- 3 ! 9 
The attornement cannot be so soone done but that there 
shall bee an instance betweene the grant and the attome- 
ment. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § ix Those con- 
tinued instances of time which flow into thousand yeares. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 144 We hold time to be made 
out of nows or instances. 


III. In Scholastic Logic, and derived senses. 

*|* 5 . A case adduced in objection to or disproof 
of a universal assertion (= med.L. instantia, Gr. 
tvoraaii). Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 115 A marvelous in- 
stance Against all dalliance, c 1590 Marlowe Faust, v. xj|» 
I am an instance to prove the contrary. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. 1. xiv. § 2 Against the former of these two con- 
structions instance hath sundry ways been given. 15# 
B. Jonson Cynthia s Rev. 11. i, I can repel that paradox., 
of those, which hold the face to be the index of the mind. , 
for instance I will now give you the particular and distinct 
face of every your most noted' species of persons. xoo 5 
Bacon Adv. Learn, r. ii. § 3 It is almost without instance 
contradictory. Ibid. 11. xiii. § 3 To conclude upon an enu- 
meration of particulars, without instance contradictoo’, is 
no conclusion, but a conjecture. 1696 Phillips (ed- 5 '» 
Instance, . . a new Objection in School disputes to destro) 
the Solution which the Respondent has made to the first 
Argument. 

6 . A fact or example brought forward in support 
of a general assertion or an argument, or m intis; 
tration of a general truth. Hence, any thing, per- 
son, or circumstance, illustrating or exemplifyWn 
something .of a more general character ; a case, ad 
illustrative example. Also, in broader sense, a case 
occurring, a recurring occasion, f To give or 
make instance’, — Instance v. 2. . 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 36 , 1 will but gn* 
you an instance of the same. 1600 Shaks. A. ^ v ”‘ 

256 Full of wise sawes, and moderne instances. 1617 MORV 
son I tin. 1. xox Hee adds, that many miracles arc ncerc 
done, and first gives instance in the person of the Alarqu 

of . 1675 Baxter Cath . Theol. it. vi. 117 Did not 50 

confess that they were able.. to do the works of 
Grace? and that in abundance of instances? a xooj ■ p 
T. Browne Misc. Tracts (1684) 46 Theophrastus .. making 
instance in the Olive, hath left this Doctrine unto us. 1 9 ® 
W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lnt. 250, I rihougtnt ^ 
a very great instance of coutinency. 1790 Pali. v tti • 
Pant. Rom. i. xr This is an instance of conformity. 3 
D’Israeu Chas. I, III. iv. 57 Noy..is an ,nst ^ cc , os . 
mere knowledge is not true’ wisdom. x86o Aur. .UU” - • 
Laws 'I'h. Introd. 19 Without something more than 
mere form, there can be no instance of a law, an ,n *I 
being the presence of the law in an object capable pi 
taining it. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 4. 189 , , -Jr 
take, .a foreign instance to illustrate this fundamental po 
in our municipal history. .e 

b. For instance : for example, ns an instance 
what has been said. . . j 

1657 R. Ligon Batbadoes (1673) 19 The proof oft lit* ^ 
by looking on the Stars. for instance, there is a nm 
call’d Auriga [etc.]. 1723 Chambers tr. leCurt s / * -j. 
Archil. I. 30 It.. can never happen, unless in the ;h - _ 
a Building: for instance, of a Dome, or the ,lke * . 
Lockyer Elem. Astron. iv. (1870) § 326 The dady mot a 
the Earth is very different in different parts — at t lie ‘1 * , 
and at a pole, for instance. 1885 Lye IPs Stud. 

(ed. 4) 20 Deposits, -are still in progress at many po » 

for instance, at the mouth of the Var. . , r 

+ C. Any particular or point characteristic 
included in something general or abstract ; a c c > 
circumstance. Obs. . , . 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt.Excmf. Ep. Ded. 4 AH , 

of morality serve man’s naturnll and political* cn .. 
Law Serious C. xvj. (1761 > 2S2 Many people live in a 
instances of pride, 1737 WmSTON Josephus , in • : . 

§ 4 Nor did they leave off the instances of their “ 
worship, a 1745 Swift Diffc. knowing one s sell * . 

VIII. 249 To pursue the heart of man through 
stances of life, in all its several windings and turm 



INSTANCE. 

f 7. Something which proves or indicates; a proof, 
evidence ; a sign, token, mark. Obs. 

1590 Greene Mourn . Gantt. (1616) 60 These droppes are 
not signes of sorrowes, but instances of content. 1593 Shaks. 
Liter. 1511 Cheeks neither red, nor pale, but mingled so, 
That blushing red, no guiltie instance gaue. 1607 Heywood 
Worn. Kilde w. Kindn. Wks. 1874 It. 120 What instance 
hast thou of this strange report ? 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
viii. ix, I beg you to accept a guinea as a small instance of 
my gratitude. 379s Mrs. Radcliffe j Rom. Forest ii, [She] 
gave the first instance of her kindness by endeavouring to 
revive those of her friend. 

IV. In legal use, and phrase thence derived. 
[From L. instant ia in Ulpian.] 

8 . A process in a court of justice, a suit. Court 
of first instance , court of primary jurisdiction. 
[Cl. Fr. tribunal de premiere instance .] 

1661 Eramhall Just Find. vii. 206 To seek for a remedy 
of these abuses at Rome, was such an insupportable charge, 
by reason of three instances and three sentences necessary 
to be obtained. x68x Stair Form of Process 3 Processes 
are brought in before the Lords, .some in the first instance, 
some in the second. 168^ Sm G. Mackenzie Inst . iv. Hi, If 
there has been a Debate in the first instance, (for so we call 
the action before the Decreet). 1692 Earl Nottingham in 
15 tk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 11.28 The Judges in the 
first instance are sometimes of the number of the Commis- 
sioners upon the Appeal e. 1726 AyljfTE Parergon 151 The 
Instance of a Cause is said to be that Judicial Process, which 
is made from the Contestation of a Suit, even to the Time of 
pronouncing Sentence in the Cause, or till the end of three 
years, i860 Trench Serin Rev. ii. 3 (1861) 174 There lies 
an appeal to a tribunal of higher instance in Heavem 1865 
Spectator 25 Feb. 199 The loser is seldom satisfied with the 
decision of a Court of first instance. 1888 Bryce Atner. 
Co/nmw. I. 337 Any court, be it a State court of first in- 
stance or the Federal court oflast instance. 

b. Instance court , a branch of the former Ad- 
miralty Court, having jurisdiction in cases of pri- 
vate injuries to private rights occurring at sea or 
closely connected with maritime subjects and in 
contracts of a maritime nature. See Admjraltv 4 . 
Instance side of the Court , a district court of the 
United States sitting in the exercise of its ordinary 
jurisdiction in admiralty to determine cases of the 
same kind. 

1802 (title) Formulare Instrumentorum • or, a Formulary 
of. .Standing Orders used in the High Courts of Admiralty 
. .of Prize and Instance. 1846 M«CulL0ch Acc. Frit. Em - 
pire (1854) II. 189 The Court of Admiralty is twofold ; the 
Instance Court, which takes cognisance of contracts made 
and injuries committed on the high seas; and the Prize 
Court. 1863 H. Cox Jit si it. 11. xi. 573 The Instance Court 
has cognizance of maritime causes arising upon the sea or 
in parts out of the reach of the common law. 

9. Sc. Law . See quot. 1693 . 

1693 Stair Inst. Law Scott, iv. lit. § 22 An Instance is that 
which may be insisted in at one dyet or course of Probation. 
1 86 1 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v. Diets 0/ Compearance, 
The indictment, or the criminal letters, must be called on 
the precise day to which the accused is cited v otherwise 
the instance perishes, and a new libel must be raised. Ibid., 
Where the prosecutor is absent, the Court may desert the 
diet, and thus the instance will be lost, and no farther pro- 
ceedings can take place on that libel. 

10. Hence, In the frst instance : as the first step 
in proceeding ; in the first place. 

111676 Hale Hist. Com. Law i. (1779). 33 The statutes., 
were not in the first instance drawn up in the form of acts 
of parliament ; but the petition and the answer were entred 
in the parliament rolls, and out of both. .the act was drawn 
up. 1850 Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. viii. 108 The penalty 
is in the first instance, corrective not penal. 1880 Mujkhead 
Gains iv. § 170 The praetor turned his attention to the 
matter and introduced interdicts of another sort, which we 
call secondary, because they are had recourse to only in the 
second instance. Mod. I applied to the local post office in 
the first instance, and then to the Secretary at the General 
Post Office : I had to write thrice and wait five weeks for 
an explanation. 

Instance (i'nstans), v. [f. prec. sb. With 
sense 1 cf. OF. instancier to plead.] 

I. + 1. traits. To urge, entreat urgently, impor- 
tune. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vit. 645 The Kynge sent . . vnto the 
forenamed Iohn . .& hym by many meanys instaunsyd to leue 
the company of the lordys. 1515 Plumpton Corr. 21 1 , 1 in- 
staunced & desired you to shew your fatherly kjndnes unto 
my poore wife & me. x6ix Florio, Instare, to instance, to 
vrge, to presse with diligence, to importune. 1654^ H. 
L’ Estrange Chas. / 30 To carry his Majesty their Prince 
into Spain, to the end he might be enforced, and instanced 
in the Romish Rehgion. *736 \ste beWy 

' -fb. To urge (things). Obs. rare. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. lxxxix. (1612) 363 So many 
Incantations, lyes, feares, hopes instanced shee..As lastly 
did the non-plust Nunne vnto her Charmes agree. 

II. 2. intr. To cite an instance, to adduce an 
example in illustration or proof. Const, in (the 
example adduced), rarely upon (the matter illus- 
trated) ; with indirect passive, to be instanced in, 
to be cited or adduced as an instance. Now rare. 

1601 R. Johnson Kittgd. <5- Comnnu. (1603) 259, I say, 
that generally (to instance first of all m the Pope) that his 
catholike majestie, will have him [etc.]. 1624 Gataker 

Transubst. 8 Hee instanceth in that very particular that 
wee now treate of. 1649 Br. Hall Cases Cottsc. (1650) 230 
It were easie to instance, but charity bids me forbeare. 
ax6 70 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 549 The victory over 
death after that bloudy passion, which I shall instance 
upon in this verse. 1736 Butler Anal. 3. vi. 153 \\ hich is 
the fallacy instanced in by the ancients. 1789 G. \\ hite 


349 

Sc Rome (1853) H. xxiv. 233 It would be needless to instance 
in sheep which constantly flock together. 1827 C. Wokdsiv. 
Chas. 1 113 note, To instance merely in one short work. 1882 
C. Short in. Amer. Jml. PhiloL III. 151 We will instance 
in a single writer, Walton. 

J'b. Of a thing: To receive illustration, be ex- 
emplified. Obs. rare. 

a 1667 Jer. Taylor (Webster 1864), This story doth not 
only instance in kingdoms, but in families too. 

3. irans. To illustrate, prove, or show, by means 
of an instance ; to exemplify ; to exhibit. Now rare. 

1608 D. T .Ess. Pol. < 5 * hi or. 44 b, I coulde instance the 
truth of this assertion vpon many. 1627 F. Hist. 
Edit k II in Select.fr. Hart. Misc . (1793) 49 Main reasons 
are given, probable enough lo instance the necessity of his 
fall. 1769 \>oix»sm. Rom. Hist. (1776) 1 . 484 Without utter- 
ing a word, or instancing the least civility. 1783 M. W. 
W. Grenville Let. to Ld. Temple 28 Mar. in Dk. 
Buckhm. Crt. Geo. Ill (1853) I. 213 This he instanced in 
the American war, and in the riots of 1780. 1842-3 

Grove Correl, Phys. Forces 34 The above doctrine is beau- 
tifully instanced in the experiment of Thilarier. 

4. To cite as an instanceor example ; to mention 
in illustration. In imperative = ‘ Take as an in- 
stance 1 ; bnthere perhaps orig. thesb. : cCWitkess. 

1622 [Misseldf.n] Free Trade 64 Other like dispensations 
of Statutes I might instance. 164$ Boate I ret. Nat. Hist. 
(1652) 174 Yet it hath happened that .. abundance of snow 
hath fallen, instance that of the year 1635. a 1725 Pope 
Observ. Homers Caial. (Seager), He proceeds to instance 
several others who. .have no farther notice taken of them 
throughout the poem. 1822 R. G. Wallace 15 Yrs. India 
304 Some of the customs are curious, but only one or two 
can be instanced. 18. . H. Spencer Induct. Biol. (L.), The 
arousing of a thought or feeling, always involves the over- 
coming of a certain resistance . . instance the fact that during 
nervous prostration [etc.]. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 148, 

1 may instance olive oil, which is mischievous to all plants. 

+ 5. To indicate, point to. Obs. 

1616 T. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. viii. 36 6 Others bethought 
them that this noble scheone installed Canac, and Ethelta 
the queene. 

Hence I’nstanced. ppl. a. ; Instancing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. xci. 370 Not lother, did 
./Eneas, to instancing Dido tell His Cities sack. 1649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Consc. iv. v. 437 That worthy Divine did not 
heedfully observe the great difference betwixt these in- 
stanced degrees. 1736 Eliza Stanley tr. Hist. Pr. Titi 
106 There passed between them a little Scuffle of Instancings 
and Refusings. 

fl'jistanceable, a. Obs. rare “ 3 . [f. prec. 

+ -able.] Capable of being instanced or exem- 
plified. 

1641 1 Smectymnuus’ FiW. A nsio. xui. 168 You are pleased 
to say, That.. the fault is rare and hardly instanceable. We 
thinke the contrary is more hardly instanceable. 

Instancy (imstansi). [ad. L. instant ia : cf. 
Instance sb., and see -ANcr. j 

1. The quality of being instant ; urgency, earnest- 
ness, solicitation ; pressure, pressing nature. 

1515 Plumpton Corr. 212 , 1 besech you. .to take the payne 
upon you to make such labor unto Sir John Roclife, that he 
will, at your instauncie. .make a release of that land in 
Combrig. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. u x. § 14 Those henuenly 
precepts, which our Lord and Sauiour with so great in- 
stancie gaue as concerning peace and vnitie. x66g R. B. 
Comm. 2 Talcs 197 The Autor,_upon the instancy of sundry 
Persons of Quality, had finish’d his Comments. 1841 
Trench Parables, Mar. King's Son (i860) 219 The king., 
told his servants.. to press the message with greater dis- 
tinctness and instancy, a 1894 Stevenson St. Ives xix. 
(1893) 142 Relieved of the instancy of his fear. ( 

2. The quality of being close at hand ; im- 
minence ; immediate approach, rare. 

1658 Phillips, Instancy , a being near at hand. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) I. xxx. 601 The supposition that he 
had spoken of the actual instancy of the day of the Lord. 

3. immediateness, instantaneity. rare. 

1851 J.Cumming Led. Mirac . (1854) I. 38 The evidence., 
was in the speed and instancy of a process which it usually 
takes months, or a year, to achieve. 1853 Miss Sheppard 
Ch. Auchcster II. 54 What riveted^ the resemblance most 
was the instancy of their sympathetic communion, 
f 4. = Instance sb. 6. Obs. rare. 

1613 Jackson Creed 11. xxi. § 7 [That] wee should giue 
particular instancies of such Martyrs. 

t Insta’nd, v. Obs . [f. In- 1 + Stand v., after 
L. ins tdre : see Instant.] intr. a. To be at hand, 
b. To press closely. (Only in pres. pple. rendering 
L. in stans.) 

1382 Wvclif Gen. xxxviii. 27 Instondyng the beryng, 
gemels apereden in the wombe. — Jung. xi. 5 In thoo 
days fou^ten the sones of Amon a3ens Yrael : the whiche 
sharpli instoondynge [L. qtiibus acriter inslantibus], the 
more thur3 birth wenten fro Galaad. _ — 1 Esdras v. 47 In 
stondende..the seuenthe moneth. .thei camen togidere. 
e. To be urgent or pressing, to be importunate. 
c 1450 ftfirour Saluacioun 345 That Adam shuld of the 
fruyte ete with hir instode Eue. Ibid. 241 And y* pilat 
instode [L. iustitissc) for cristis delyvring. 
I'nsta-.nding, ppl. a. rare. [f. In adv. 1 1 a 
+ Standing ppl. a.] Standing or projecting in- 
wards. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 368 Instanding upper 
front teeth can be trained out. 

Instant (i’nstant), a. {adv.) [a. F. instant 
( 14 th c. in Hatz.-I>ann.) assiduous; at hand, im- 
minent; ad. L. instdni-em , pr. pple. of instdre 
to be present, to be at hand ; to urge, press upon ; 
to apply oneself to; f. in- (In- 2 ) + stare to stand.] | 


INSTANT. 

I. 1. Pressing, urgent, importunate, a. Said of 
persons and their actions. 

c 3 477 [implied in Instantly i], 1494 Fabyan Citron. 
vn. 315 Theyse ,iiii. byshoppys . . made instaunt labour 
to the Kynge, for the obseruynge of the popys com* 
maundement. 1555 Eden Decades 58 He was instant 
to trauayle west ward e by foote. 1560 Bible (Gencv.) 
Luke xxiiL 23 They were instant with loud voyces, and 
required that he might be crucified. — 2 'Tim. iv. 2 
Preache the worde : be instant, in season and out of season. 
1693 in Dryden's Juvenal (1697) 332 He is instant with all 
Parents, that they permit not their Children, to hear las- 
civious Words. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 885 The 
Bishops were instant with the King to make Peace. 1863 
Trollope Belton Est. xx, 237 He . . was more instant in 
his affection, more urgent in his good office^ 
b. Of things : Pressing, urgent. 

1585 Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. 11. xviii. 52 b, To 
succour and supply the instant necessities which might 
happen. __ 1588 Q. Euz. in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. ir. III. 139 
Upon this instant extraordinarie occasion. 1642 Jer. Taylor 
Episc. (1647) 371 Instant necessity .. hath ratified it. 1777 
Burke Let . Sheriffs^ Bristol Wks. 1S42 I. 209 It would be- 
come every man’s immediate and instant concern. 1816 
Scott Antiq. xli, I thought there was not such instant 
haste. 1856 J. H. Newman CalUsta 157 He has instant need 
of you. 

II. 2. Now present, or present at the time de- 
fined ; now (or then) existing or happening, arch. 

3549 Compl. Scot. xiv. 121 Kyng Alexander cam at that 
instant tyme. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 503 This Countries 
instant S brieve, c 1669 Waller To Person 0/ Honour , on 
his * British Princes * 27 Eternity has neither past N or future 
• ; But is all instant. _ 1774 Goldsm.^ Nat. Hist. I. 315 
The lower race of animals, when satisfied for the instant 
moment, are perfectly happy. ^ 1881 Daily Tel. 12 Feb., 
On the 12th of February — this instant Saturdaj'. 

b. Said of the current calendar month ; now 
ellipt. as in the 10 th instant, i. e. the tenth day of 
the current month. Abbieviatcd ins I. 

3 S47 in T)’tler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 377,1 hnve appointed 
friends to convene the 18th day of this instant month. 1583 
Stocker Hist. Civ. It’arres Lowe C. 1. 15 The 20. or 21. 
of that instant. _ 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary \. (1625) 27 
On Tuesday being the thirteenth of this instant. 1640-4 
in^Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1602) I. 510 The Message re- 
ceived from Your Majesty the seventh of this instant 
February. 1648 Cromwell Let. 18 Sept, in Carlyle , We re- 
ceived yours from Falkirk of the 15th September Instant. 
1688 Lend. Gaz. No. 2317/1 On the 8th Instant at 5 in 
the Morning, we discovered a Sail. 3707-8 Pope Let. to 
Wycherley 28 Feb., I have had yours of the 23rd of this 
instant. 1708 Swift Predict. Sept., The pope will die 
on the nth instant. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews iv. v, 
On the — of this instant October, being Sabbath day. 1817 
Cobbett Pol. Reg.. XXXII. 47 The proprietor of the 
Courier, on the 2d instant, has these words. Plod. In my 
letter of the 15th inst. 

3. Close at band, impending, imminent. 

a 1520 Barclay Jugurtk (Pynson, ed. 2) 82 If I knewe 
without doute that our sure instruction were instant. 160S 
A.Willct Ile.rapla Gen. 461 Feeling the honre of his death 
to be_ instant. 1662 Gunning Lent hast 77 When now Lent 
was instant. 17x3 Steele Guardian No. j6 r 3 The evil 
which to men in other stations may seem distant, to him is 
instant and ever before his eyes. 1820 Scott Mouaxt, iii, 
Her mind being probably occupied by the instant danger. 
1871 Browning Balaust. 543 The abrupt Fate’s footstep 
instant now. 

4. Following immediately, f a. Next in order 
of time, very next. Obs. 

1613 Marston Insat. C’less v. Ij, Vpon the instant morrow 
of her nuptials. 

b. Succeeding or coming without any interval ; 
immediate. 

1596 Siiaks. i Hen. IF, iv. iv, 20, I feare the Power of 
Percy is too weake, To wage an instant tryall with the king. 
1605 — Lear 1. iv. 268 The shame it selfe doth speake For 
instant remedj\ 1667 Milton P. L. x. 210 Th’ instant 
stroke of Death. 1749 Smollett Regie, v. ii, Intelligence 
.important, that demands His instant ear. 1786 Burke IF. 
Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 160 For the sole purpose of creating 
an instant fortune for the said Sullivan. 18x6 Accum Cheni. 
Tests (1818) 164 An instant milkiness ensues. 1850 M^Cosm 
Dii’.Goz't. 11. ii. (1874) 163 A particular vital vessel bursts, 
and instant death follows. 1866 R. W. Dale Disc. Spec. 
Occ. iiL 77 The sailors were in dread of almost instant 
destruction. Mod. The application gave instant relief. 

5. as adv. {poet.) Instantly, at once. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 94 You my sinneives, grow not 
instant Old ; But beare me stiflely up. 3667 Milton P, L. 
vi. 549 Instant without disturb they took Allarm. a 1763 
Shenstone Elegies vii. 17 Instant a graceful form appear’d 
confest. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius 1. 559 Its warmth we 
instant feel. 

Instant (rnstant), sb. [elYipL use of Instant 
a. \ cf. med.L. installs (Du Cange), F. instant 
(Rabelais, 16 th c.).] 

I. I. The point of time now present, or regarded 
as present with reference to some action or event ; 
hence, point of time, moment. 

a 1500 Sir Bcues 964 (Pynson), They went to the kynge^ in 
that instant. 3576 Fleming Paucpl. EpisJ. 63 Which 
oflereth unto me, at this instant, no lesse occasion of musing. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. « 5 - Mar. 31 Green figges, which at that 
instant were brought from thence. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 111. 
i. 64 The verie instant that I saw j*ou, did My heart me to 
your seruice. 1638 K. Junius Paint, of Ancients 138 Phan- 
tasies. .running in the mind at the very instant of concept ion. 

3642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. in. xix. 202 Of all the extent 
of time, onely the instant is that tvhtcb we can call ours. 

3653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xliv. X75, I made him no 
answer for the instant. 37M Steele Reader 'R o. 7 (1723) 
sSx The Monitor of the day following, to wit on the Instant 
of my present writing. 171$-=° For* Unui xvu. 777 Fly to 
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INSTAURATION, 


the fleet, this instant fly. 1776 Gibbon Decl. h FA. 134 He 
wished impatiently for death, and hastened the instant of it. 
Mod. Come this very instant ! 

2 . An infinitely shoit space of time; a point of 
time ; a moment. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. xviit. (Add. MS. 27344}* 
An Instant is a duringe that abydith nou3t, for an Instant is 
and neuer was nothir shal be. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 
1. def. Hi. z An instant in time, is neither tyme, nor part 
of tyme. 3631 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying iii. §4 (1727) 68 
That sorrow . . which gives its smart but by instants and 
smallest Proportions of time. 1690 Locke Hutu. (Jnd. 11. 
xiv. (1695} 94 Such a part of Duration .« wherein we per- 
ceive no Succession, is that which we may call an Instant. 
1713 Addison Cato t. iii, Every instant I expect him here. 
1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 82 Owing to the 
momentum acquired in the first instants* 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brendan II. 6S He was not an instant too soon. 

3 . Phrases (from 1 and 2). + A t {in) one (an) in- 
stant, at one and the same moment, concurrently. 

•) 'At one (an) instant, in a moment, forthwith, im- 
mediately. In an instant , on (+ upon , i' in) the 
instant, etc. The instant, ellipticnlly = ‘ the very 
instant ’ or ‘ moment that ’, ‘ as soon as ever ’. 

3430-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 177 The chary te of god . . en- 
flaumed them all in a poynle, momente or instante. 1509 
Barclay Shyf of Fotys (3570) 253 In one instant he fallen 
agayne. 1359 W. Cunningham Costnogr. Glasse 47 It 
should be mid lay with us, and them at one instaunt. 3600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. m. ii. 225 It is yong Orlando, that tript 
vp the Wrastlers heeles, and your heart, both in an instant. 
36x3 Bible Isa. xxix. 5 It shalbe at an instant suddenly. 
1.64,0 u. Pc ret! re's Romani of Bom A. 17 A great Knight 
arriving in the instant. / bid. III. 38 The place being on 
an instant covered with a world of people. 3755 H. Walpole 
Lett. H. Matin 15 June, The instant he leaves you, you, 
all the world, are nothing to him. 184* Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces 78 The instant they are brought into metallic contact, 
chemical action take*, place. 3856 Kane A ret. Exfl. II. 
xxii. 217 He ran for it on the instant. 3873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 224 What, replied Dionysodorus in an instant; 
am I the brother of Euthydemus ? 

1 4 . That which is present, or is (as a permanent 
fact). Obs. rare. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 283 Eternitie.. js but one only 
fixed permanent Is or Instant . . Eternitie is not a fluent 
instant, such as they make to be in Time, but ‘ nunc * or 
* instans stans *, a standing fixed permanent Instant. 

II. 1 5 . « Instance sit. 6. Obs. 

1360 Jewell Corr. Cole Answ. 2nd Let., Aristotle giveth 
order to the opponent in many cases to require an instant, 
as I do now at your hand. 

III. f 6. Urgent entreaty : = Instance sb. 1. 

3610 Holland Camden's Brit. 687 Upon her instant 

unto the Romans for aide, garisons were set. 
t 1 ‘nstant, v. Obs. [a. OF. instanter (1508 
in Godef.), f. inslant Instant a.] 

1 . trans . To urge, press, solicit, importune (a 
person) ; to ask for (a thing) urgently. Also absol. 

1494 Taiwan Chron. vn. 649 Y* Kyng shalbe instaunt id to 
geue yerely vnto his sayd brother, in recompencement of 
y* sayde duchy .xii. M. Ii. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII , c. 22 
§ x To besech and instant your highnes . . to fore se and 

f rouide for the perfit suretie .. of your .. succession. 3341 
Aynel Catiline xi. 15 b, There was no strete . . in all the 
citie, but Catiline instanted, prouoked, temted, and stered. 
*599 Sandys Eurofx Spec. (1632) 64 With .. teares of love, 
instanting and importuning no other thing at their hands. 
1687 N. Johnston Assur. Abbey Lands 89 AH the Bishops 
Instanted the Lords, that they would consent. 

2 . intr. To be close at hand, impend, draw near. 
3541 Paynf.l Catiline xii. 37 The tyme instantynge to 
chose the consuls. 

t Instanta’ueal, a. Obs. rare-', [f. L.type 
*instdntiine-us + -al.] = Instantaneous. 

x644_Digby Man's Soul x. (1645) 100 Names and repre- 
sentations of their instautaneall sight of all things. 

Instantaneity (instantanHti). [f. as In- 
stantane-ous + -ity ; cf. F. instantantttl (1737 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of being instan- 
taneous; instantancousness. 

<x 3763 Suenstonk Ess. (1765) 12 The flashes of my friend 
, . 1 .* * have no sort of claim to be called verses, besides 

Vi'/ o , ^rr tanC,ty ’- 1 ?° I W * ’ ] > YL01{ in Monthly Mag. 
All. 582 I he versatile instantaneity of pantoinine scenery. 

, * Knowledge No. 32. 241 This apparent instantaneity of 
the action of gravity. 

Instantaneous (inslant^i’nfas), a. [f. L. type 
*tiisldttldue-us, after momentdneus (prob. in med. 
or mod.L. : cf. I. inslantanj, 1734 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. instant -cm Instant; sec -eous. Cf. 
momentaneous, simultaneous .] 

1 . Occurring or operating m an instant; done, 
completed, or reaching completion without any 
perceptible lapse of time. 

1651 Baxter Inf Baft. 194 Justification is a continued 
Act, and not any Instantaneous act. 1657 Reeve Gods 
Plea 29 God*:, knowledge is instantaneous. 3737 Thomson 
To Mem. Ld. Talbot 27 HR Reason saw, With instantane- 
ous View, the Truth 01 Things. ^ 1822 Imison Sc. jy Art I. 
462 The motion of electricity . . is so rapid, that it appears 
to J>e instantaneous. 3857 Ellis E. E. Prat. 1. j. *7 iLacli 
written word is, as it were an instantaneous photograph of 
n living thing. x8?8 Leckv Eng. in 1B//1 C. I. i. 30 The 
eflect on the English nation was instantaneous. 

2 . Existing at or pertaining to some particular 
instant. Chiefly in Dynamics > as instantaneous 
axis , centre of rotation. 

3837 Babbage Bndgezv. Treat. App. K. 250 It is to be 
deduced . . from the means of the instantaneous heights of 
.the tide at all intervening periods. 1854 Tomlinson tr. 


Arago's Chan. 131 Its axis of rotation may change every 
moment ; and this multitude of axes . . are called the in- 
stantaneous axes of rotation. 3886 A. G. Greenhill Dijf. 
4- Int. Calc. 241, / . . is the centre of instantaneous rotation 
of the right angle. 

Instantaneously, adv . ; [f. prec. + -ly 
I n an instantaneous manner. 

1 . In an instant, in a moment ; without any per- 
ceptible interval between beginning and complex 
tion. 

1644 Digby Mans Soul xi. (1645) 117 margin, All pure 
spirits doe worke instantaneously, a 17x1 Ken Hynmothco 
Poet. Wks. 1731 III. 356 The Angels .. Move Instantane- 
ously from Space to Space, Thought is not quick enough to 
keep their Pace. 3754 Richardson Graudison (1781) II. 
xxxii. 303 Lady L. is, or seems to be, instantaneously re- 
formed. 3860 Tyndall Glac. 11. iii. 242 A vast portion of 
the sun's rays . . can pass instantaneously through a thick 
sheet of water. 3863 Gro. Eliot Romola xxii, The 
Florentines .. instantaneously rushed between him and his 
captor. 

2 . In or at the particular instant. 

3849 Herschf.l Outl. Aslron. xiii. (1858) 450 It does not 
follow., that the ellipse thus instantaneously determined 
will have the same elements as that similarly determined 
from the arc described in either the previous or the subse- 
quent instant. 

Instanta'neousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or fact of being instantaneous ; instan- 
taneous character or nature. 

3727 in Bailey vol. II. 1828 in Webster. 3859 J. Brown 
Rab F. (1862) 22 The mobility, the instantaneousness of 
that hud la docked tail) were very funny and surprising. 
a 1871 Grote Ft ft. Fragm. i. (1876) 6 The rapidity and 
instantaneousness of a simple feeling. 

+ Instantany, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 

* instant dne-us, or F. instantani : see Instanta- 
neous and cf. momentary.'] = Instantaneous. 

3608-33 Bp. Hall hi edit. >y Venus § 107 Instantany motions 
are more proper for a spirit, than a dull rest. 3649 — Cases 
Consc. 111. x. (1654) 267 An ungrounded conceit of an instan- 
tany and entire creation of the world. 

II Instanter (instarntai), adv. [L. adv., ur- 
gently, earnestly, in late L. presently, at once.] 
Immediately, forthwith, at once. (Orig. and still 
techn. a law term, but now chiefly an emphatic 
substitute for instantly.) 

r683 Ellis Co»r. (1829) I. 365 The information being read, 
the Bishop would have excused their pleading to it instanter . 
1813 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary II. 39s Nothing is done, 
militarily or politically, that I am not told instanter. 1827 
Jarman Powells Devises II. 217 It is therefore in effect a 
devise of the whole estate instanter to B. 1840 Hood 
Kilmansegg, Death ii, How their souls would sadden in- 
stanter. _ 3883 D. C. Murray Hearts 1. 206 He was at your 
service instanter. 

Insta’ntial, a. rare. [f. L. instdnlia In- 
stance sb. + -al.] Of or pertaining to an instance 
or instances ; furnishing an instance. 

3647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. 1;. vi. no The Argu- 
ments. .are partly I nstantial, partly Rational. The Instances 
of Scripture are of two sorts. 1833 T. Parker Whs. (Eng. 
ed.) VII. 260 A mighty multitude, an instantial, poor, ill- 
born.. and ill-minded too. <1x860 — Serin. (Cent.), In- 
stantial cases of this great law of attraction. 

I*nstantly, adv. [f. Instant a. + -ly 2.] 

1 . Urgently, persistently, with importunity, arch, 
c 1477 Caxton fason 29 Whan he had required them in- 
stantly and admonested them to doo well he dide doo 
marche them ayenst their enemyes. 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. 
de W. 1533) 86 Labour instauntly, or bu*.yly, & worke with 
thy handes all that thou mayst. 1526 Tindale Luke vit. 4 
They, .besought him instantly. 1377-87 HoLiNsiiEDCVbw/. 
(1807-8)111. 31 The knights themselves, who uerie instantlie 
had stood in this error .. besought the archbishop to pardon 
them. 1631 Rutherford Lett. xvi. (1862) I. 72 Pray in- 
stantly .. for this King. 3849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 
350 Both Houses instantly invited the King to return. 

• *}*b. Pressingly, so as to press upon. Obs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 72 Some fierce con- 
querours . . are instantly at their heeles, persecuting, 
wounding. 

+ 2 . At this or that very moment ; now, just now, 
just. Obs. 

c 1485^ Digby Myst. (1882) tv. 380, I Haue beyne with the 
luge Pilat in**tantlye. 1396 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. vm. 338 Our quene is instantlie lychter of a bony 
barne. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 396 Arriving at Mes-sina 
..I encountered with [some Englishmen] who instantly 
were both come from Malta. 

3. In a moment ; immediately, forthwith, at once. 
3552 H uloet, Instantly, eucstigio. 3593 Sh a ks. 2 Hen. VI, 

v. 11. 27 Addresse thee instantly. 1607 Topskll Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 262 Instantly upon the same, came the holy 
Chariots of Jupiter. 1653 Walton Angler 50 You must do 
me one courterie, it must be done instantly. 3794 Nelson 
26 July in Nicolas Disf. (1845) I. 450 He has never ex- 
pressed a wish that has not instantly been complied with. 
3860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 129 The snow melted instantly 
wherever it came in contact with the rock. 

b. conjunctively (with or without that, t gj). 
The moment that, as soon as. 

*793 Mrs. E. Parsons Woman as she should be I. 393 
The poor lady was actually dead almo't instantly that she 
perpetrated the fatal deed. Ibid. II. 84 Almost^ instantly 
as I alighted, I fainted. 3827 J. Symmons in E. H. 
Barker Parriaiux (1828) I. 533 Instantly the Doctor was 
ova Of Yus stirrups, 'the calumet of peace' was VigYited. 
3852 Thackeray Esmond I. 38 He ran across the grass 
instantly he perceived his mother. 

4 . Immediately (in position), rare. 

3849 Ruskin Sev. Lamfs iii. f 6. 69 Opposite the south- 


east angle . . the dome is seen rising instantly above the 
apse and transepts. 

t Tnstantness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being instant, a. Instancy 
earnestness, b. Immediateness. 

3348 Udali. Erasui. Par . Luke xi. 306 b, The better to 
stiere his seruauntes vnto the instauntenesse of pratyne,.he 
added, .a parable. 3599 Minsheu ii, Instantness, h tstancia. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Jnstanttiess , the Immediateness. 
Instar (instau), v. Also 7 en*. [In- h] 

1 . Hans. To set as a star ; to make a star of. 

1592 Daniel Delia xxvii, Though time do spoyle her of 

the fairest vaile That euer yet mortallitiedid couer ; Which 
shall instarre the needle and the trayle. 3633 Ford Ltreti 
Sacr. iv. ii, Our heart is high instarr’d in brighter spheres. 
1853 Bailey Mystic , etc. 100 Grim-tuskcd boar.. Whom 
ancient myths in the heavenly north instarred. 

2 . To set or adorn with or as with stars; to stud 
with stars or brilliants. 

1652 Benlowes Thcofh. 1. Ixix, Those rayes enstarre the 
duskie Parts. 17x5-20 Porn Hi cut xvit. 55 The shiiing 
circlets of his golden hair. .InstaVr'd with gems and gold. 
1824 Wiffen Tasso xiy. xxxix, The rich flood did all its 
banks instar With precious stones, enchanting to the sight 

Hence Instarred (insta*jd ),///. a., set with stars. 

3888 ‘C. E. Craddock 1 (Mrs. Murfree) Dcsfol Brcomtdgt 
Cm>c vii. (1889) 117 The thickly instarred, moonless sky. 

Instate (inst^’t), v. Also 7-8 en-. [f. Is- 2 
+ State sb. Cf. reinstated] 

I. trails. To put (a person) into a certain state 
or condition ; to place in a certain position ; to 
install, establish. Const, in {into, io). 

1613 Hevwood SHv. Age 1. Wks. 1874 III. 95 Faire 
Danaes sonne instated in my throne. 1667 Pepys Diaty 
10 Mar., He will enstate the King of Spayne in the kingdom 
of Portugall. 3709 Attehbuky Serin. (1723) II. zjS To 
have them accepted as holy, and instated in the favour 
of God. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. iii. 65 The unalterable 
maxims of rectitude, .being, .firmly instated in their just 
authority. 1864 E. Sargent Peculiar 1 1 1. 267 He sure it will 
not be iny fault if she is not at once instated in her rights, 
b. %vilh adj. complement. 

1633 Hevwood Eng. Trav. it. Wks. 1874 IV. 32 ’Tis 
enough, that word Alone, instates me happy. 

d* 2 . To endow or invest (a peison) with. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. v. i. 429 For his Possessions.. 
We doe en-state, and widow you with all, To buy you a 
better husband. 16x4 Lodge Life Seneca vi, Before his 
advancement in Court [he was] plentifully enstnted, for hn 
father had left him rich. 3659 T. Wall Char. Eiunu In, 
9 The office of a King doth enstate him with power, for the 
administration of Justice. 

f 3. To confer (a thing) on or upon. Obs. 

1643 M. Frank Serin., 5 th on Xmas (1672) 66 A blessed 
lot, a goodly heritage, blessedness itself enstnted upon him. 
1647 Denver of Keys Pref. 3, The Prime Act of Power en* 
stated by Christ on his Apostles. 

Hence Insta ting vbl. sb. 

1647^ Power of Keys i. 4 This formal! compleat inhaling 
of this power upon them. 1659 Hammond On / *• j 1 * 
Paraphr. 9 The instating and selling of David peaceably 
and triumphantly in his Kingdome. 

Instatement (instalment). Now rare. [f. 
ptec. vb. + -MENT.J Instating; eslahlisbment. 

a 1677 Barrow Serin. (1686) II. x.vx. 425 Having not 
onely a just title to what justification doth import, but a 
real instatement therein. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (iSio) 100 
We hold our possession . of the former; we expect an in* 
statement in the latter. 3877 M. Arnold Last Lst . 

47 The instatement of God's kingdom. . 

t Instairr, another form of Instoue v. } Cos. 


= next. ‘ 

t InstaU'rate, v. Obs. [f. L. instaurat-, pph 
stem of instaurdre : sec Instoue.] traits. 1° 
restore, tenew ; to erect ; to supply; -- IxsTOl'T v. 

3583 Stujiiies Anat. Abus. 11. (3882) 81 To instaurate 
abbeies, prierics, nunries, with other sumptuous 
363s Mkde Let. to Tzvisse 12 Aug., Wks. (1672* »v. 834 * 
encourage the people lately returned from C’aptivit). 
build their Temple and instaurate their Commonweal • 
3656 I. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 256 It is far more easie y 
overthrow the positive assertions of others than .. to imta • 
rate better in their 100m. 

Instanratiozx (instgi? , Ji)»). fad. L. inslatiya- 
tion-em , 11. of action f. instaurdre lo restore : see 
Instore v. Cf. F. installation (16th c. in 
1 . The actum of lestoring or repairing* restora- 
tion, renovation, renewal’. . 

a 3603 T. Cartwright Confuf. Rhem. K. 7\ (16*8) 6** 
the time of the instauration of all things. 3612 oj- * 
Notes Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. x£6 If you referre it to im 
ration of what was discontinued by Wilfrids retu . rnc ..* n3 
Archbishoprique. [1620 Bacon (title) Instauratio *• ** * 
Ibid. 35 (Sub-title) Pars Secunda oneris qua: dicetur a 
O rganum, sive Indicio Vera de Interpretatione - 0 - n 

1623 Bacon Ess. Ded. Dk. Btickhtn., My .iJ 

I dedicated to the King: My Histone of Hcnr) 
Scuenth. .to the Prince, a 36 fix Fuller /( :.j 
335 He gave the first institution, or (ns others wm h. ^ 
the best instauration, to the university of (jxioru. # 
Biog. Diet., Ld. Bacon II. B At this time he »PP«^ ’ f 
have drawn the first out-lines of his grand 'astaur. 
the sciences. 3879 M. Patiison Milton vi. 63 Its a» , 
to realise in political institutions that great^ mstaura 
which Bacon dreamed in the world of intelligence. 
f 2 . Institution, founding* establishment. y t, ‘. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 49* J vno «, I u v^e 
instauration of the^e games to have been m Inc 40WO, 
after Troy. 3631 H kywooo Eng. Elis. 51 Thc A 

tion and in-tauration of a glorious Church and G omtn T . : n , 
3778 JJr. I. out ii Tranxl Isaiah Notes (cd. 32)2*3 ■* 
suiuration and ad% - aucement of states. 
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Instaurator (i'nstgrFUai). [a. late L. install - 
rator , agent-n. f. instaurdre to Instadrate. Cf. 
F. instaurateur (iCth c. in Godef,).] a* One who 
repairs or renews ; a restorer. b. One who insti- 
tutes or establishes ; a founder. 

1660 H. More My it. Godl. v. xvii. 203 Such Enthusiasts 
and Impostours, who being wholy ignorant of the affairs of 
the Kingdom of Christ, will yet pretend to be the great Instau* 
rators of his Empire. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. ix. 152 
The first instaurator of the dynamic philosophy in England. 
1841 D' Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 659 A striking evidence 
how imperfectly the genius of the Instaurator of sciences 
was comprehended. 1879 M. PattisoN Milton iv. 46 The 
great instaurator of all knowledge, Bacon, in preaching the 
necessity of altering the whole method of knowing, included 
..the method of teaching to know. 

Instead (inste'd), phrasal comb. Forms: 3 
ine stude; 3-4 in stude, 4 in stud, in (yn) 
sted, 4-5 in stede, in stid, in sfcide, 6 in 
steede, . 5 V. in steid, (in stayd), 6 - 7 in steed, 
in steade, in stead ; insteed(e, 7 insted, 7- in- 
stead. [The two words in stead — Mn place*, 
rarely written as one word before 1620, but seldom 
separately after c 1 640, exc. when separated by a 
possessive pronoun or possessive case, as in my 
stead , in Duke William’s stead. Most frequently 
followed b yof, in the prepositional phrase instead 
of, \ instead of ( = Fr. an lieu do) ; formerly also in 
the stead of which is still used dialectally, e.g. in 
the southern counties of Scotland. See Stead sb. 

Of 16 instances of the phrase occurring in the 1623 Folio 
of Shakspere, 6 are printed conjunctly ; but not one of these 
so occurs in the earlier quartos. The only instance of the" 
conjunct spelling before 1620 is that in 3 Hen. VI, if. vi. 54, 
where the True Tragedy of 1595 has * Jnsteed of that ', ana 
1619 * Instead of that'. In all other instances, the earlier 
reading is in steed , or in stead. Thus in 1 Hen. IV, v. Hi. 8 
the 1623 Folio has ‘insted of thee but the Qo. of 1598 ‘in 
steed of thee ', and the 6 Qos. 1599-1632 ‘ in stead of thee \] 
1 . Phrase. Instead of f in stead of: In place of, 
in lieu of, in room of ; for, in substitution for. 

a. separately . (Also in the stead of (obs. or dial.). 
For in his stead , in his friend's stead ’ and the like, 
see Stead sb.) 

(In quot. X557 o/ r is omitted before the inf.) 
a 1225 A tier. A'. 22 SiggeS a last, ine stude of Bencdica- 
rnus, * Kequiescant in pace'. 1297 R. Glouc.(Ro 1 Js) 4358 Is 
dragon arerd of golde As in stude of is baner. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 1x39 In sted o )>i no)>er sede, Ne sal he groue hot home 
and 'vvede. C1449 Vecock. ReJ>r. t. iv. (MS.) Hv-e 
newe sacramentis wij> whiche hcchargid he peple of cristen, 
in stide of.,oold sacramentis. 1485 Caxton Paris <J- / '. 53 
That he be recoinmaunded as your son in stede of me. 
1551 Robinson tr. More's Ulop. 11. i, (1895) The chykens, 
assone as they be come owte of the shell, followe men and 
women in steade of the hennes. 1557 North tr. Guevara's 
Diall Pr. 231:1/1 In stede to healpe hym to dye well, [he] 
putteth hym in vayne hope of long lyfe. *584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher, x. viii. (1886) 148 Either fat, or oile in steed 
thereof, xfixr Bible Tratisl. Pref. 3 Catholicon thedrugge, 
that it is in stead of all purges. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
i. 2 Pella . . which served them in stead of a little Zoar. 
x 638 R. Holme Armoury in. 407/2 Q. .is a Letter of small 
use, and put only in stead of C. [17x8 Freethinker No. 56 
T 8 In the Stead of the Sanction was Established the famous 
Concordat.] 

p. As one wort). 

1595 Shaks. True Trag. Rich. Dk. VorkeCivb, Insteed of 
that [3 Hen. VI. it. vi, 54, In steade whereof], let thissupplie 
the roome. 161* Brinsley Lud. Lit. 101 The translation 
leadeth the schollar as by the hand, or jnsteed of his Master. 
1634 \V. Tjrwhvt tr. Balzac's Lett, (voh I.) 42 Thinke you 
not they made vse of their hands insteede of" feete. 1662 
Stillincfl. Ortg. Sacr. 1. ii. § 10 Preserved in their Tern* 
pies, which were instead of Libraries to_ them. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 18 r 1 It was written. This is the Beer, 
instead of, This is the Bear. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. W , iii, 
Instead of money he gave promises. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. x8a We went on the Saturday instead of the 
Friday. 1892 Gardiner Stud. Hist. Eng. 6 They burned 
instead of burying their dead. 

b. Instead of may also be used elliptically before 
a preposition, adverb, adjective, or phrase. 

1834 Sm H. Taylor Autobiog. (1885) 1 . 194 People, .called 
upon to conform to my taste, instead of to read something 
which is conformable to theirs. xB6$ R. W. Dale Jew. 
Temp. Notes (1877) 3°3 The Law was to be written on the 
hearts of men instead of on tables of stone. Mod. I found 
the patient worse instead of better. You should be out 
instead of in, on such a fine day. I found it on the floor 
instead of in the drawer. 

2 . Without of : In its slead, in stead or in place 
of the thing mentioned ; as a substitute. 

1667 Milton P. L. xii. 54 To rase Quite out thir Native 
Language, and instead To sow a jangling noise of words 
unknown. 1821 Shelley Dirge for Year Come and sigh, 
come and weep ! Merry hours, smile instead. 1836 J. H. 
Nfavman Par. Sena. (1837) HI. iii. 39 when we look for 
evidence of his faith, .we discover instead a deadness to all 
considerations, 1866 Ruskin Eth. Dust 17 Urn money 
which the English habitually spend in cutting diamonds 
. . if it were applied to cutting rocks instead I etc.], 
tlnstea'dfast, a. Obs. ran-'. [In-".] Not 
steadfast, unstead fast. 

1728 T. Cooke Hesiod's Theogony 775 Epimetheus or in- 
steadfast Mind, Lur'd to false Joys, and to the future blind. 

Instealing (i’nstxdig), ppl- a. [Is adv. 1 1 a.] 
Stealing in ; entering stealthily. 

1844 E. B. Elliott Hors: Apoc. (1862) I. 293 The awful 
features of the instealing phantom. 


Insteam (instrm), v. rare. [f. In- 2 + Steam j 
trans. To furnish or provide with steam. 

189* G. Meredith One of our Cong. I. v. 6g They are 
engines .. insteamed to pursue their infuriate course. 

+ I'nste ep, sb. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. In- 1 + Steep 
v. : cf. next.J Infusion. 

1551 Turner Herbal u B vja, Mesne gyueth in pouder or 
pylles from a drame and a halfe to two drammes, and in 
instepe or infuse from a drame and a halfe vnto iij. drammes 
and a halfe. 

Insteep (instf p), v. Now rare. Also 7 en-. 
[f. In- 1 + Steep z/., after L. immcrgerel\ trans. 
To immerse ; to steep or soak in ; to imbrue. 

1599 Swavcs. Hen. V, iv. vi. xa Suffolke first dyed, and 
Yorke all hagled ouer Comes to him, where in gore he lay 
insteeped, And takes him by the Beard. 1604 — Oth. 11. 1. 
70 The gutter’d-Rockes, and Congregated Sands, Traitors 
ensteep’d, to enclogge the guiltlesse Keele, x6xx Florjo, 
Inntollare, to ensteepe, to moisten. 1782 Downman tr. 
Wormius' Death Song Ragnar Lodbrach, The hard blue 
sword insteep'd in gore. 

Iustellation (instel?-Jm). rare. [f. L. in- 
flu- 2 ) + Stella star + -attox : c f. constellation.! 
A placing among the stars ; a making into a star. 

1832 J. Wilson in Blackiy. Mag. XXXI. 694 Shakspeare 
has been long enthroned in iiistellation. 1835 Ibid.XXXVll. 
287 The installation of the noblest spirit that ever had its 
mortal dwelling in a peasant's breast. 

Instep 1 (i'nstep). Also 6 insteppe, 7 -stup, 
-stoppe, -stip. [app. f. In-* + Step; but the 
application has not been accounted for. The forms 
in Cotgr. and Minsheu appear to be corruptions.] 

1 . The upper surface of the human foot between 
the toes and the ankle. 

2530 Palscr. 234/2 Insteppe of the fote, col die pie. 2544 
Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1546) H ij, On the hyer syde of the 
insteppe. Ibid. (1553) I j a, The veyne.. called saphena., 
lieth outwarde beetwene the insteppe and the hele. 1591 
Percivall Bp. Did., Garganta del pie, the instep. i6ix 
Cotgr., Lc montant dti pied, th' instup. 26x7 Minsheu, 
The Instoppe of the foote, coudcpicd. 1624 Massinger 
Pari. Love iv. v, Is not this a pretty foot. And a clean 
instep? 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. ii, They hurt me 
just below the instep. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt vi, Her 
own pretty instep, clad in a silk stocking. xBSo Ouida 
Moths I. 10 She always gave her miniature feet and arched 
insteps their natural play. 

b. Phrase. High in the instep , haughty, proud. 
Now dial. 

2562 J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 164 He is hie in 
thynstep, his steps may he hie, But to stepe in good steps 
lie stepth nothyngnie. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, , 
llautain , loftie, high in the insteppe. 16x7 Moryson I tin. 
11. 26 Now the Gentleman was growne higher in the instep, 
as appeared by the insolent conditions he required. _ 1639 
Fuller Holy Warn. viii. (1647) 53 He was too high in the 
instep to wear another mans shoes. 2828 Craven Dial, s.v., 

* She is rather high in her instep she is proud and haughty. 

2 . a. That part of the hind-leg of a horse which 
extends from the hock to the pastern-joint, b. The 
corresponding part in the leg of a bird. c. In in- 
sects : see quot. 1826. 

CX720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 1. vi. (1738) 98 The 
Instep-bone . . is made up of three Bones. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. Rupp., Instep , in the manege, is that part of a hinder 
leg of a horse, that corresponds to the shank in the fore-leg. 
2783 Lightfoot in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 11 The instep [of 
Motacilla] is covered with seven large imbricated scales. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomot. xxxiii. III. 385 Planta (the 
Instep;. The first joint of the Tarsus is so called when it 
is remarkably long and broad. It includes the Calx. 

3 . That part of a shoe, stocking, ttc., fitting or 
covering the instep. Hence instep-gusset , -hole, 

- needle . 

0615 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 112 On the feet pinked 
shooes. Insteps had roses red. 1625 tr. Favine's Theat. 
Hon. m. iv. 360 To weare it on the instup of their Shoes. 
17x1 Steele Sped. No. 48 P4, I am mounted in high-heeled 
Shoes with a glased Wax-leather Instep. . 1853 Kingsley 
Hypatia vat. 86 An embroidered shoe, with a large gold 
cross on the instep. 1B80 Plain If inis Heedlcivork 48 Cast 
on 31 stitches, knit a heel, turn it, pick up in>tep, cast on 
false instep, and knit the instep gusset and cast off. 

4 . A part of a hill, a tree trunk, or the like, re- 
sembling the human instep in shape or position. 

x68i Cotton Wond. Peake (ed. 4) 24 At th‘ instep of just 
such another Hill, There creeps a Spring that makes a little 
Rill. 1859 Thoreau Early Spring in Mass. 17 Mar. (x8Brj 
163, I know it to be a striped squirrel, and soon see its long 
unseen striped sides flirting about the instep of an oak. 
1862 B. Taylor Home 4- Abroad Ser. n. II. m. 69 Crossing 
the insteps of hills, and then into an apparently boundless 
plain. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xix. vii. V. 580 Instep or 
glacis of the Pirna rock-country. 

t I’nstep Obs. rare. [f. the phrase to step 
in : see In adv. 1 1 d.] The act of stepping in, the 
first step, the commencement. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatrilx 11. 380 At the first instep 
into this Chapter. 1624 — Gagg 1. 5 Thus in the very 
in-steppe of his pamphlet, he belyeth the Protestant for his 
opinion. <1 1641 — Acts 4 * Mon. (1622) 57 Cardinall Baronius 
. .in the very instep into his Apparatus, .was much mistaken 
in Justin Martyr. 

Instigant (rnstigant). [ad. L. insiigdnt-em, 
pr. pple. of instigat e to Instigate.] One who or 
that which instigates ; an instigator. 

1833 Hew Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 95 Lur’d by his 
devilish instigant, he tries. 1840 Tail's Mag. VII. 26, 

I look upon our firesides as the mstigants of our domestic 
happiness. 


Instigate (imstigeit), v. Pa. pple. -ated ; also 
7 instigat. [f. L. instigate, ppl. stem of instigare 
to urge, set on, incite, f. in - (In- 2 ) + *stigdre : cf. 
Gr. crifctv (root 0717-) to prick.] 

_ 1 * trans. To spur, urge on ; to stir up, stimulate, 
incite, goad (now mostly to something evil). 

154* Boorde Dyetary viii. (1870) 245 It doth inst3'gate 
and lede a man to synne. X63CJ Woodall Whs. Pref. (1653) 
2 Some Noble man, who was instigated thereunto through 
an excellent and^ divine power. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. m, 
xlii. 278 To instigate Princes to warre upon one another. 
167 i J'rue Honcouf 469 The only motive, .whereby Henry 
was instigat to reject the Pope. 1747 Johnson Plan Eng. 
Diet. Wks. 1787 IX. 185 Commonly, though not always, 
we exhort to good actions, we instigate to ill. 1841 
Brewster Mart. Sc. lit. iii. (1856) 204 The proud Duke 
of Tuscany { instigated no doubt by Galileo, sent Kepler 
a gold chain. ^ 1855 Browning Fra Lifipo 3x6 ‘Ay, but 
you don’t so instigate to prayer 1 ' Strikes ni the Prior. 
187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 335 You.. must not insti- 
gate your elders to a bredch of faith. 

2 . To bring about by incitement or persnasion ; 
to stir np, foment, provoke. 

1852 Thackeray Esmond 11. iv, What he and they 
called levying war was, in truth, no better than instigating 
murder. 1868 Milman St. Paul's iii, 47 The mission of 
Otho bad been instigated by the King. 

Hence I nstigated, I*nstigating ppl. ad/s. ; 
Tnstigatingly adv., in an instigating manner, so 
as to instigate. 

x6xx Cotgr., Instigat, instigated, incited, vrged. 270* 
Df. Foe Reform. Manners Misc. (X703) 8x How Clito conies 
from instigating Whore, Pleads for the Man he cuckold just 
before. 1856 Webster, Itistigatingly. 

Instigation (instig^'Jan). [ad. L, instigd - 
tion-cm, noun of action from instigare to Insti- 
gate. Cf. F. instigation (1332 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The action of instigating or goading ; an urging, 
spurring, or setting on ; incitement, stimulation. 

c X422 Hoccleve Jerestaus' Wife Moral., The howndes, 
hat is to seyn, the wikkid thoghtes, aluay berken, & makeu 
swich instigacioun. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. in. 1x520) 26/1 
It was denyed hym . . by the imtygacyon of a lord called 
Pompei. *5x2 Itelyas (W. de W.) \ Here begyimeth the 
hystory of the noble Helyas knyght of the swanne newly 
translated out of frensshe in to englysshe at thynstygacyon 
of the puyssaunt & illustryouse prjnce Iorde Edwardeduke 
of Buckyngham. 1613 Pune has Pilgrimage <1614) 362 
Alexander .. by instigation of wine, and Thais his Concu- 
bine, . . burned this sometime-Treavure-house of Persia. 1665 
Evelyn Diary 5 Apr., 'Phis terrible war r, begun doubtlesse 
at secret instigation of the French to weaken the States & 
Piotestnnt interest. 1762 Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 1 . 
181, I should not have accused the Devil, because.. hunger, 
without the addition of his instigations, might have urged 
them to do this. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 537 
Cbunda Sahib fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, and 
was put to death, at the instigation probably of his com- 
petitor. Mahommcd Ali. 1867 Freeman Form. Cong. 11870) 

I. v. 264 That this foul deed was done by the instigation, if 
not by the personal order, of his step-mother. 

b. That in which this action is embodied ; an 
incentive, stimulus, spur. 

15*6 Pilgr. Pcrf. (1531 \ 34 b, Which iltusyon and pervious 
instigacyop, as soone as it was detected & brought to fyght 
..anone it auoyded_& was defeted. xfiox Shaks. Jul. 

C. 11. i. 49 Speake, strike, redresse. Brutus, thou sleep st: 
awake. Such instigations haue beene often dropt, Where 
I haue tooke them vp. 1710 Addison Toiler Iso. 148 T 3 
When I have seen a young Lady swallow all the Instiga- 
tions of high Soups, seasoned Sauces, and forced Meats. 
iB6p Goulburn Purs. Holiness ii. x8 The good instigations 
which from time to time visit your heart. 

Instigative (i iii>tig<r»tiv), a. [f. L. insfigtit- 
(see Instigate v. ) + -ive.] Having the quality of 
instigating ; tending to instigate ; stimulative. 

X642 T. Case Gods Rising (1644) 29 In respect of the in- 
stigaiive and directive Office of conscience. _ x8so M*Cosh 
Dtv. Govt. in. iii. § 2. 424 We owe to the insrigaitve feelings 
a large portion of human energy and activity. 

Instigator (rnstig^taj). Also 6-7 -er. [a. 

L. instigator , ngent-n. f. instigate to Instigate. 
Cf. F. iustigateur (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] One 
who instigates or sets on ; an inciter, stimulator. 

1598 Flqrio, Instigatore, an egger on, a prouoker, a pricker 
forward, an insrigater. 1607 Rowlands Guy Warw. 46 
Have I . . been the instigator unto ought That is unjust in 
righteous Heavens .sight ? c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. 
Col. Hutchinson (1846188 The King had another instigator 
of his own violent purposes . . and that was the queen. X786 
Burke Articles W. Hastings. Wks. 1842 II. 228 Being him- 
self the first mover and instigator of that injustice. TS69 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1670) I. App. 653 The chief insti- 
gator of the murder. 

t Instiga*trix. Obs. rare [a. L. ittsligd- 
trix , fem. agent-n. f. instigare to Instigate.] A 
female instigator. 

x6it Cotgr., Siimulatrice, a stimulatrix, an instigatrix. 

Instil, instill (insti‘1), v. [nd. L. instilldre 
to put in by drops, f. in- (In- -) + slillare to drop: 
cf. F. ins tiller (16th c. in Hatz.).] 

1 . trans. To put in by drops; to introduce drop 
by drop or in small quantities. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health ccclxiv, Instyll into the eaje 
the oyle of bitter Almon>. 1601 Holland Pliny xx. xvii. 

66 The juice .. dropped or infilled into the head, is gcod 
for the paines thereof. 1667 Milton P. L. xl 416 Michael 
..from the Well of Life three drops instill'd. 1745 
iiam Microsc. Disc. iii. 26 Then infilling two or three Drop* 
of Water into the Concave Object-Glass.^ 1891 J. Jacobs 
Ess. 4- Re t’., J. H. Few man 144 A poem’s imprc.-ssi verses-. 
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one might say, depends on the number of heart’s drops in- 
stilled into it. 1900 Brit. Med. Jml. No. 204. 258 It would 
be as well to instil eserine before the patient left the hospital. 

2 . To introduce (some immaterial principle, no- 
tion, feeling, or quality) little by little into the 
mind, soul, heart, etc . ; to cause to enter by degrees ; 
to infuse slowly or gradually ; to insinuate. 

1533 Frith A tint’. More Wks. 11573) 166/- As a faythfull 
preacher by the worde doth instill it into vs by our cares and 
hearing. 1538 Latimer Rem. (1845) 39 2 Some instilled into 
him that.. he should have suffered afterward^ for treason. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 269 How hast thou instiH’d Thy 
malice into thousands. 5670 Walton Lives w\. 160 Instilling 
into his Soul the seeds of Piety. 1795 Eliz. Hamilton 
Lett. Hindoo Rajah H. 248 These qualities are so carefully 
instilled at the seminaries of female education. _ 1895 F. 
Hall Two Trifles 3 Right notions, to be instilled most 
effectively, must be instilled in childhood. 

+ b. To teach or urge assiduously or stealthily. 
1660 Milton Brief Notes Serm.t \ The humour of return- 
ing to our old Bondage, was instill’d of late by some De- 
ceivers. 1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 1. 
Introd., It wholesomely instils the advantages of frugality, 
t 3 . To imbue with. Obs. rare ~~ l . 

1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 99/1 Flattery and court- 
shifts, and tyrannous aphorisms appear to them the highest 
points of wisdom ; instilling their barren Hearts with a con- 
scientious slavery. .» 

Hence Instilled (-vld) ppl. a.> Installing vbl.sb. 
1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll . Riot The instilling thereof into 
the peoples knowledge by little and little. 1736 Berkf.lf.v 
Disc. Magistr., etc. Wks. III. 430 Bias to good from early 
principle or instilled opinion. 

Instile, variant of INSTYLE v , 
f InstiTlant, a. Obs. rare “ ,l . [ad- L. instil- 
Idnt-em , pr. pple. of instillare to Instil.] Entering 
as by instillation ; entering gently. 

1504 Atkynson tr. De Imitations m. ii. 196 The swete in- 
sty Haunt spekynge of his lorde god. 

Instillation (instill ‘Jan), [ad. L. instilld - 
tion-em, n. of action from instillare to Instil.] 

L The. action of instilling; introduction (of a 
liquid) drop by drop; t the liquid thus instilled. 

1608 Topsell Serf cuts (1658) 69s The instillation of this 
Crocodile, folded up in the Wooll of a black Sheep of the 
first birth.. hath power to drive a quartane Ague, a 1619 
Fotherby Atheom. 11. xiv. § 5 (1622) 359 He doth it, not by 
instillation, but by infusion. 1742 Perry in Phil. Trans . 
XLII. 49 Upon the Instillation of Spirit of Vitriol, it de- 
posited a Milk-white greasy Sediment. 1829 Landor I mag. 
Cottv. Wks. p 846 II. 47 Let them slumber .. in their sunny 
orchards, without the instillation of that fatal poison. 1879 
St. Georges Hosp. Rep. IX. 483 Notwithstanding the re- 
peated instillation of e«erine drops, the pupil was fully 
dilated from the action of atropine. 

transf and fig. 1730 J ohnson Rambler No. 72 r 1 Petty 
qualities, .make the draught of life sweet or bitter by imper- 
ceptible instillations. . 1752 Ibid. No. 207 r 11 The instilla- 
tions of this frigid opiate. 

2 . The action of instilling or gradually introducing 
some feeling, notion, or principle into the mind, 
soul, or heart ; infusion ; also, something thus in- 
stilled, an insinuation. 

. c 1540.tr. Pol. Perg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 290 Bie the 
instillation of Godde. . recon ciliation and concorde forthwith 
ensewed. 16x1 Steed Hist. Gl. Brit. vii. xxxviiL (1632) 396 
His eare euer opened vnto the instillations of Parasites. 
1884 Bazaar 22 Dec. 664/1 The painting is thorough, with 
full instillation of the spirit of the scene portrayed. 

Instillator (i'nstil?‘tei). [agent-n. in L. form 
from . L. instillare to Instil : see -atoil] One 
who instils ; an instiller. 

0x834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 403 If the oil- 
instillator, out of sight and from within, had represented 
the comipt nature of man. 

Instillatory (instrlatari), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
instillal - 4 - - oky .] Relating to instillation. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 


Instiller (insti ‘lax). [f. Instil v. + -er 1. 
One who instils or infuses. 

1676 Marvell Mr.Smirke 45 Yet that Herod. .though h 
wanted not his lnstillers, apprehended no Commotion. 174 
l.bKELTON Deism Revealed v\\\. (T.), Never was there.. s 
artful an^instiller of loose principles as my tutor. 

Instilment (insti*lment). [f. Instil v. h 
-MENT.] The action of instilling ; infusion. 

X773 in Johnson ed. 4 (misquoting Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 6. 
w'cMr 'Vrl ” pjsntMEKT). 1B26 Makgravine c 
’ m \ 8x *\ Ir * Foster wa»fremiss in his insti 
°c , , ^ rehgious principles. x8so Hat 

tiiornl Scarlet. L. xx.f 1 8 7 9) 24 B lb e instilment thereof ini 
her mind. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. CHt. ii. 7 x Persuasio 
the instilment of conviction. 

tlnstrmulate, i’. Oh. [f. pp i. stem 0 f I 
mstumilare, f. 1/1- (1 n- 2) + stimulan to Stimclatj 
C f. obs. K. instimulcr (i 6th c: in Godef.).] Iran 
To incite, instigate, stimulate. 

* 57 ° Levins Manif. 42/3 Instimulate, instimulare. x6: 
Cocker \m, Inslimulate, to prouoke. pricke forward. 16' 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 24 They are prick’d forwar 
and instimulatcd to good deed-, by the Divine Spirit. 
Hence f Instixnula*tion. 

*658 Phillips, Inst limitation, the same as Instigatic 
1721 in Bailey. 


-Mnstrnralating, a. Obs. rare— [Ik- a.] 
Not stimulating. 

1740 Cjievne Regimen 344 Living on., insipid and in- 
stimulating Food only, winch is the Case of most of the 
Poor or Indigent. 


Instinct (i’nstiqkt), sb. Also 6-7 instincte. 
[ad. L. instind-us instigation, impulse, f.. insti n- 
gitcre to instigate, incite, impel ; f. in- (In- -) + 
stingucre orig. to prick, stick (cf. distinct , extinct) ; 
root slig- as in instigate. Cf. also F. instinct (in 
34th c. instincte). Formerly stressed insti' net 
fl. Instigation; impulse; prompting. Obs. 
1412-20 Lydc. Citron . Troy n. xii. (1555) Hj/2 Whan that 
beastes of reason rude and blinde Desyre the same by lust 
instinct [MSS. instymt, instynat, instaunce] of kinde. 1513 
More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 777 Before such great 
thinges mennes harts (of a secret instinct of nature) mis- 
geveth them. 1529 — Dyaloge j. Wks. 160/2 By the secrete 
xnstyncte of the holy gost thei consent and agre together. 
1563-87 Foxf. A. .y M. (1684) III. 9 Damasusby the instinct 
of Hierom appointed Gloria Patri after the Psalms. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 99 He began to have many instincts 
and strong motions from God. 17x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes 
v. 221 These Tithes.. by the instinct of the Devil many 
have detained them. 1730 A. Gordon Maffczs Amfhiih. 
168 This good Woman, following the Instinct of her own 
Piety [etc.]. 

2. Innate impulse; natural or spontaneous ten- 
dency or inclination. Formerly applicable to the 
natural tendencies of inanimate things. In modem 
use associated with sense 3. 

1568 Tilney Disc. Mari a ^e A vj b, Yea the trees, .have a 
naturall instinct of friendship. 1603 Owen Pembroke sk. 
(1891) 78 A naturalle Instincte engraffed in the stones or 
lyme. .against any wet t weather to swente with gTeat dropps 
of water. 1663 Butler Hud- 1, i. 233 To whom our Knight 
by fast Instinct Of Wit and Temper was so linkt. X72S 
Leoki Albertis Archit. I. 41/x There is a natural instinct 
in all heavy bodies to lean and press upon the lowest parts. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1BS9) I. 9 The instinct of pilgrimage, 
as it has been said, belongs not exclusively to religion at alL 
1874 Symonds Sk. Italy fl Greece (1898) I. i. 6 Our love of 
the Alps is. .a Teutonic instinct. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
vUL § 5. 500 He [Charles 1] had . . neither the grander nor 
the meaner instincts of the born tyrant 1875 Stubbs Const*. 
Hist. 11. xiv. 107 Edward was by instinct a lawgiver. 

3 . spec . An innate propensity in organized beings 
(esp. in the lower animals), varying with the species, 
and manifesting itself in acts which appear to be 
rational, but are performed without conscious design 
or intentional adaptation of means to ends. Also, 
the faculty supposed to be involved in this opera- 
tion (formerly often regarded as a kind of intuitive 
knowledge). 

1596 Shaks. r Hen. IP, 11. iv. 299 Beware Instinct, the 
Lion will not touch the true Prince: Instinct is a great, 
matter. I was a Coward on Instinct. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, ill. 183 Beasts.. obey the prescript of theirNatures, 
and live up to the height of that instinct that Providence 
hath given them, a 1677 Hale Prim. png. Matt. 1. ii. 4S 
The instincts of Animals are sensible instincts of a more 
noble kind and nature than those of Vegetables. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 314 That he might act, not of 
necessity, nor blind instinct like the Brutes. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl.ffF '. xxvi. (1869) II. xo The operation of instinct is 
more sure and simple than that of reason. x8 7 x Darwin” 
Desc % Man I. iii. 100 The A ery essence of an instinct is 
that it is followed independently of reason. x8 77 Baring- 
Gould Myst. Suffer. 65 Instinct, the co-ordination and 
transmission cf past experiences. 

b. Any faculty acting like animal instinct ; in- 
tuition ; unconscious dexterity or skill. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, 1. i. 86 He that but feares the 
thing, he would not know. Hath by Instinct, knowledge 
from others Eyes, That what he feard, is chanc’d. 1768 
Sterne Sent, fount. (1778) L 54 {Remise Door) Had not 
instinct more than reason directed me to the last resource.. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) 6 It was by a sort of instinct 
that he guided this open boat through the channels. 1873 
Hamerton Intel l. Life 445 The true instinct of genius. 

4. Comb. 

1845 G. Murray Islaford 31 None to lull her instinct- 
dread of harm. X890 Boldkewood Col . Reformer (1891) 
312 The scanty pasture provoked the instinct-guided cattle 
to wander far. 

Instinct (instrgkt),///. a. Usually (in senses 
2 and 3 always) const, as pa. pple. [ad. L. instind- 
us , pa. pple. of instinguere (see prec.) : cf. obs. F. 
instinct impelled, constrained (r6th c. in Godef.). 

_ Used in sense 2 by Milton, Swift, and Pope; but character- 
ized by Johnson in 1755 as *a word not in use’, and so in 
Diets, down to Craig 1847; revived about 1800 in sense 3, 
which is app. due to a misunderstanding of the meaning in 
Milton, Swift, and Pope.] 
tl- Implanted naturally ; innate. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England 1. 5. 18 Neclygence of man, wych 
suftryth hys sedys,by nature instincte, by wordly occasyonys 
to be ouer run. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 3^ it moues ac- 
cording vnto the instinct, and inbred disposition of nature. 
+ 2 . Impelled, moved, excited, inflamed, animated. 
x66 7 Milton P. L. 11. 937 The strong rebuff of som tu- 
multuous cloud Instinct with Fire and Nitre. Ibid. vi. 752 
Forth rush'd. .The Chariot.. undrawn. It self instinct with 
Spirit. 1704 Swjft Bat t. Bks. Misc. (1711) 228 A new 
Species of controversial Books . . instinct with a most malig- 
nant Spirit. Ibid. 247 Coffee-house Wits instinct by me, 
can correct an Author’s Stile. 1715-20 PorE Iliad xvm. 
442 Full twenty tripods.. That plac’d on living wheels .. 
instinct with spirit roll’d From place to place. 

3 . In recent use : Imbued or charged with some- 
thing, as a moving or animating force or principle. 
*797-1803 J. Foster frtfl. in Life «J- Cerr.{ 1S46J I. 178 
Lurkes sentences are pointed at the end,— instinct with 
pungent sense to the last syllable. X813 Shelley Q. Mab 
1. 134 Iamhe's Soul, .Instinct with inexpressible beauty and 
grace. 1821 — Def Poetry i. in Ess. *r Lett. (CamelotJ 2r 
Livy is instinct with poetry. 1822 B. Cornwall Girl Pro- 


vence lx, Through all the palace. . Instinct with lieht, a livis^ 
splendour ran. X837 Carlyle Er. Rev. I. vn. iv, InstiS 
with life Jo its finger-ends. 1844 Ld. Broughasj A. Ivin! 
(1872) I.i. 14 Her feat ures were instinct with expression re- 
flecting the spirit within. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit . U. 
Digressions, .instinct with meaning to his audiences, is-3 
H. S. Wilson Alf. Ascents i. 3 The Matterhorn .. instinct 
wjth malignant cruelty. 1B8S Mrs.^H. Ward R. Elnrcn 
xiv. (1894) 196 The room seemed instinct with a harsh com- 
manding presence. 

+ Instruct, v. Obs. [f. L. instinct-, ppl. sttn 
of insltttgubre to instigate : see Instinct jA.] 

1 . train. To instigate, prompt, impel internally. 

*549 Chaloner Erasitr. on Folly F iij b, The good simph 

people of the olde golden worlde.. lived onely a< Nature 
taught and instincted them. X663 Flagellum or 0 . Crem-tU 
6 He Dreamed, or a Familiar rather instincted Mm and pst 
it into his Head, that He. should be King of England. 1694 
R. Burthogce Reason 40 This false conceit of his being 
immediately Instincted and moved by the Spirit of God. 

2 . To implant naturally or as an instinct; to in- 
fuse as an animating principle. 

1538 [see Instinct ppl. a. r]. 1540 Raynold Bpikllsr.- 

kynde iv. ii. (1634) 1S7 God. .hath. .instincted such a pwer 
and vertue rnto these mortall creatures. 1627 Feltihm 
Resolves n. [i.]Jxiv.Jx628) 183 Though I doubt whether I 
may bee of their opinion, who vtterly take away all reason 
from Beasts, yet I verily beleeue, these are things, that were 
neuer instincted in them. 1732 Bentley Prrf Mitten sP.L. 
a iij. What native, unextinguishable Beanty must be im- 
press'd and instincted through the Whole, which the De- 
foedation of so many Parts by a bad Printer . . could net 
binder from shining forth? 

3 . To perceive by instinct, nonce-use. 

1865 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys (1866) 204 Thee were 
sugar-plums in her bag, and the children instincted them 
afar off like flies. 

t Insti'nction. Obs. [a. obs; F. instindicn 
(15th c.), f. L. type * instinction -cm, n. of actios 
f. instinguere to instigate : see Instinct sb.] 

1 . Instigation; prompting; inspiration. 

1490 Caxton Hotv to Die 8 That ofte cometh by instpe- 
yon of the deuyJ. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xiii, Tulli in his 
Tusculane questyons supposeth, that a poetecan nat abun- 
dantly expresse verses sufficient and complete ..vnthout 
celestiall mstinction. 1534 Whitinton Tally tx Offices it. 
(1540) xo6 By the instynction of nature men were M<»m- 
panyed togyther. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 1. 20 By his 
[the Lord’s] help and Distinction only we preach ana ex- 
pound the prophets. 1670 Lassels Poy. Italy II. 39 ““ 
Gregory, .moved by Godly instinction (as John Stowsaytaj 
sent Augustin. 

2 . Innate or natural impulse; instinct. 

1531 Elyot Gov. m. iff, This naturall instinction of crea- 
tures unreasonable is necessary’ and also coBwnenoawe. 
1590 Barrough Metk, Physick 111. Ixiii. (*630) 
followeth this temperature, an instinction .. to lechene. M 
driness of the whole body. 1600 F. Walker .V* 
ville 96 a, Brute Beastes are led and guided by a natu . 
instinction and appetite. 1753 Life Frith in » 

74 In the nature of this young man, being but a enuu* u 
had planted marvellous instinctions and love. . 

Instinctive (insti -gktiv), a. ( adv .) Ik u *"* 
stinct -, ppl. stem of instinguPre to instigate+ 
see Instinct sb. y and cf. F. instinct if ( J ?°3 m 
Hatz.).] Of the nature of instinct ; operating b\ 
or resulting from instinct or innate prompting. 

1649 G. Daniel Trittarch. , Hen. IP , c, From Insnncti'C 
Causes, and the strict Impresse of Nature, v™**?) 1 * .... 
neglect. 1653 Br. Hall Invis. World 1. § 6 f " 
had instinctive intimations of the death ot s 0,re 1 . M 
friends.. who but our angels hath wrought it? x 7 cq 
M, W. Montagu Lett, to C'/ess [Bristol] (1SS7) " 
powerful is the instinctive fondness natural to parem 
Bain Sn,sts $ Jut. ii. iv. § 6 (1864) : 6 j The 
the lower limbs is instinctive in man. 2859 DaR«‘* . 
Spec. viii. (1878) 205 Au action which we ourselves H 
experience to enable us to perform, when P^* 01 ? . , n : an y 
animal .. without experience, and u hen perfonnCfl J i 

individuals in the same wav, without their ki]°,S, 
what purpose it is performed, is usually said to be ins . 

x86x Geo. Eliot Silas Al. xii, Her arms had not >e 
their instinctive clutch. 

b. poet, as adv. — instinctively. . , 

171s -20 Pope Iliad VIII. 5-H Swifter l,ia ". , J“” 1 t^tiDC- 
wheels instinctive fly. 1827 Pollok Course 7.x 1 
tive every- soul Flew to its clayey part. . . _ 

Instinctively (insti-ijktivli), adv. 1 • V 
+ -Iiy2 .] In an instinctive manner; by ins < ■ * 
by some innate prompting ; without cons 
thought or purpose. t f But t r 

1610 Shaks. Ternf. 1. ii. 14B A rotten carkassc ■. j n ^ 

not rigg’d, Nor tackle, sayle, nor mast, 
stinctiuely haue quit iu 1774 Goldsm. Bfl t. Y t t j,at 

VII. 135 At this time the female is instinctive!) > * r» fj, ^ 
her young ones want relief. 1855 Mrs. Gaskl i uxur Iant 

So, Ax* il(j8 9 7).8; Jt ? rga«t..dr CW hcrrufil=<i. A l« c u 

hair instinctively over the cut, 1870 J. H. Nn * rtC y of 
Assent 11. via. 279 However sure we are 01 1 * t j ie niir.to 

our instinctive conclusions, we asinstincuyei) p . jj ecl 
words. 2883 Fkoude Short Stud. H • it. Vl - 
instinctively dreads lies. _ f re ^ ^ r „ c# + -JTY- 


instincti vity. rare -'. , [t ns F«- + 
Cf. F. instiiictiviti (Littre).] rheqnaljtj 0 

. . or’linn. 



tivity, in insects. . iS« 0*1 

[Instinctly, error for instinctively fa” 0 * *; sC t 

t Insti'nctment. Obs. rare _ . . ien . 

v. + -MENT.] Instiiption, prompting. “j*P‘ lfc . 
1627-77 Feltham Xpsclres n. ii. .62 n o * 

commands of God, and the InstinctmentsoriNator 
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+ InBtinged (instrqd),^)//. a. Obs. ran—”, [f. 
In- 2 + Sting j£.] Furnished with a sting. 

xfit* Flobio, Innesfito, inwasped, insringed. 

Instipulate (insti*pi/fl<?t), a . Bot. [In- 3,] 
Not stipulate, having no stipules, exstipulate, 

1847 in Craig. 185s in Mayne Expos.' Lex. 
f Insti'rred, a. Obs. rare . [In- 3 .] Unstirred. 
1677 Fcltham Resolves 1. lxxvii. n8 Like the wind . . It 
disperses Exhalations from the muddy Earth, which would, 
instirr* d, infect it. 

Institor (rnstitpi). [a. L. institor, agent-n. from 
insistere to step upon, to follow, pursue: seelNSIBT.] 
A factor or agent; a broker; a retailer,, huckster, 
vendor. (Chiefly in Rom. and Sc. Lav /.) 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 396* Neither the Incolists 
that make these Pastils, nor the Institors that buy them, 
mix Goat’s blood therewith. 1681 Stair Inst. Law Scot . 

1. xii. § 19 Our custom hath not so fully owned the Roman 
Law as to institors, as ithas as to exercitors. _ 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Law Scot. \ n. iii. § 14 Tho’ the institors be pupils, 
and so cannot bind themselves, the prepositor . . stands 
obliged by their deeds. 1858 G. J. Bell Comm. Laws Scot. 
1, vi. § 4 (ed. 6) 177 An Institor or the person who has the 
management of a shop, has a presumed authority to bind 
his principal. [i83o Muirhead Gains Dig. 509 K pater- 
familias or owner, who had placed his Jilinsfamilias or 
slave as institor in charge of a shop or other business.] 

Instito’rial, a. Rom . and Sc. Law . [f. L. 
ins lit orius of or belonging to an institor + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to an institor. 

1858 G. J. Bell Comm. Laws Scot. I. vi. § 4 (ed. 6) 177 
As applied to banks, institorial power has raised manv 
questions. Ibid The public is entitled to trust to the full 
unlimited institorial power in dealing with any officer placed 
in the apparent trust of receiving money. 1883 Wharton's 
Law Lex. (ed. 7), Institorial power , the charge given to a 
clerk to manage a- shop or store. 

Instito'riau, a. Rem. Laiu. [f. as prec. + 
-an.] = prec. 

1853 Whkwell Grotius II. 11. xi. § 13. 46 Hence we may 
understand that an exercitorian action (one against ship- 
owners for the contracts of the captain) and an institorian 
action, (one against the owner of a trading concern for the 
contracts of the acting agent,) depend on Natural law. 
1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 71 The institorian action is 
employed when a person has committed the management of 
a shop or business, .to his son or slave, or to some stranger. 
Institory, a. [ad. L. institori-us, f. institor : 
see above.] = Institorial. 

1681 Stair Inst. Law Scot. 1. xii. § 19 The prtetor by the 
perpetual edict did introduce the Institory Action, in which, 
by the Contracts of Institors in relation to that wherein they 
were intrusted, their prepositors are oblieged. 

+ Institue, v. Obs. Also 4-5 instue. [a. F. 
instil tier (1219 in Godef. Compl), ad. L. institute 
to Institute.] trans. ~ Institute v. Hence 
+ Instituting (instiling) vbl. sb. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 450 Instuyng wij? inducting 
and many o]>ere mannus lawis weren not to charge. 138a 
-7 Heb. xi. 7 He ..is instued [gloss or ordeyned] eir of 
ri;twysnesse. c 1450 Mir our Saluacionn 1845 The sacra- 
ment instuyd he. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 31/t Thenne he 
institued inis holy sacrament. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
cxiii. feix.) 326 The empeioure. .had institude hym to be. . 
souerayne regarder of the Languefryde. *5*9 More Suppl. 
Soulys Wks. 318/2 The great, .capitayiie of goddes people 
dyd institue and ordayne the great feaste of the dedicacion 
of the temple. i6ix Florio, lnstituire, .. to institue. 

Institute (rnstitiwt), sb. 1 [ad. L. institut-um 
purpose, design, plan, ordinance, instruction, pre- 
cept; sb. use of neut. of institut ns, pa. pple. of 
institnere to Institute. Cf. F. institut (17th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.). In sense 3, corresp. to F. insti- 
tnte , -s, ad. late L. instituta pi., in sense of cl.L. 
institfitiones.'] 
tl* Purpose, design. Obs. 

a 15*0 Barclay Jugurth (ed. Pynson) 19 a, But nowewyll 
I retume to myne institute & purpose concernyng the 
dyscriptyon of Affrike. 1528 Roy Rede die 11. (Arb.) no 
A vowe of folisshnes To accomplyssbe Satans institute. 
a 1670 Racket Abp. Williams 1. (1692) n8 That which 
comes to the institute I handle. 

2 . Something instituted; an established law, 
custom, usage, or organization ; an. institution. ^ 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg . de Invent . (01560) 95 It is a 
Godly Institute, and I would that there were mo suche cere- 
monies to help the pore. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. it. Wks. 
(1847) 494/r Teaching and promoting like a public fatherthe 
institutes and customs of civil life. 1700 Dryden 5 tgzjm. 
<V Guise. 518 This law, though custom now diverts the course, 
As Nature’s Institute, is yet in force. 1787 Glover Aihenatd 
Xxvi. 26 Greek institutes require The nearest kindred on the 
fun’ral stage The dead to lay. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. 
Ch. (1858? I. i. 31 Veneration for the monastic institute. 

+ b. The act of instituting institution. Obs. 
1641 Milton Reform. 1.P2 Then was.. water, sanctify’d 
by Christ’s institute, thought little enough to wash off the 
original spot. 1657 Divine Lover 37 In this contemplatiue 
way few or none hath appeared since their first institute 
aboue these hundred yeares. 

3 . A principle or element of instruction ; usually 
in pi., a digest of the elements of a subject, esp. of 
jurisprudence. (So in F.) Cf. Institution 5. 

Institutes of Justinian (l nsliiut tones Justinian!), an ele- 
mentary treatise on Roman Law, compiled by order of the 
Emperor Justinian in 533 A.D.,and intended as an introduc- 
tion to the Pandects. It was based mainly on the Institutes 
of Gains (Institutiones Gait), compiled in the 2nd cent. A.p., 
long lost, but recovered in i8i 6 % (The Byzantine Greeks 
explain u’crTiroOra by <icraycjvai introductions.) 
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1579 Lyly Eupltues ( Arb.) x\i Thou wilt not beat thy 
braines about the institutes of the Law. 01590 Marlowe 
Faust. 1. 31 Where is Justinian ? A pretty case of paltry 
legacies 1 . . Such is the subject of the institute, And uni- 
versal body of the law. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Institute 
. . a precept, preparing a way to some Art. . . As Justinians 
Book of Institutes. 1603 DnYDENAmwv. (1697)475 Thou 
art pale, in mighty Studies grown, To make the Stoick 
Institutes thy own. 1787 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 128, 
I have read your book . . Us learning and its good sense will, 

I hope, make it an institute for our politicians. 1801 B. 
Rush (title) Six Introductory Lectures to a Course of Lec- 
tures upon the Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 1816 
Scott A ntiq. xxxv, I can amuse inysel’ very weel with the 
larger copy of Erskine's Institutes. 1821 J efferson A utob. 
Writ. *892 I. 58 To compose a new Institute like those of 
Justinian and Bracton, or that of Blackstone, ..would be 
an' arduous undertaking. x88<5 Syd. Soc. Lex., Institutes 
of medicine , theexplanation or statement of the principles on 
which medicine is based, being the science called Physiology. 

4. A society or organization instituted to pro- 
mote some literary, scientific, artistic, professional, 
or educational object ; also, the building in which 
the work of such a society is carried on. Mostly 
with qualifying epithet or as the designation of 
some particular society or class of societies, as 
Literary , Philosophical , Mechanics' Institute. See 
also Institution 7, which is used in the same way. 

Apparently at first repr. F. institut , the name given to 
the institution ( Institut National des Sciences ei des Arts) 
created in France in 1795, to replace the old academies 
which had been suppressed at the Revolution ; after 
various changes, this now consists of five academies, each 
devoted to the advancement of a particular branch of 
literature, science, or art. Thence applied in Great Britain 
to associations or institutions having somewhat similar aims 
(though none of them with the comprehensive character and 
organization of the French Institute); e.g. the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects (founded 1834), Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute (1843), Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Anthropological Institute, Iron and Steel Institute, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, of Actuaries, etc., Royal 
Colonial Institute, Imperial Institute, etc. Also applied to 
local institutions for the advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge, by lectures, reading-rooms, libraries, educational 
classes, etc., as the Midland Institute, Birmingham, and the 
various Mechanics* Institutes, founded since 1820, Working 
Men’s Institutes in villages, etc.. 

1829 Censor 87 Lecturing for sixpence a head at the Me- 
chanics' Institute. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 497/2 Bonaparte 
. .gave a new organization to the National institute. 1839 
Ibid. XI V. 127/2 London . . Societies and establishments con- 
nected with science, literature, and the arts. . .The Mechanics’ 
Institute, in Southampton Buildings, established in 1823. 
1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) MI. v. v. 263 They 
established schools, institutes, lecture and reading rooms. 
1889 Harper's Mag. Mar. 501/x The title of Member of the 
Institute is the highest distinction to which a Frenchman 
of culture can aspire; it is the crowning honour of his 
career. 

b. In U.S. (See quot.) 

x8 90 J. G. Fitch Notes Amer. Sclt. <$- Training Colt. 
90 By an 4 Institute’ is meant a sort of normal class, held 
periodically for the teachers of a district, and furnishing 
instruction in the art and. practice of education, and an 
opportunity for the discussion of methods. Institutes are, 
in fact, migratory and occasional academies. 
Institute, -fA 2 Rom. and Sc. Law. [ad. L. 
institiit-us (person) instituted (as heir).] The 
person to whom an estate is first given in a testa- 
ment or destination. (See quots.) 

1681 Stair Inst. Law Scot. nr. viii. § 18 Substitution is 
the nomination of substituted heirs, who take place, failing 
the institute. 1754 Erskine Princ . Law Scot. m. viii. § 8 
The person first called in the tailzie, is the institute ; the 
rest, the heirs of tailzie, or the substitutes. x86x W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot, s.v., Where a person executing a settle- 
ment dispones his lands to A, whom failing, to B, Stc., A 
is the institute, B, and all who follow him in the destin- 
ation are heirs, or substitutes. 1880 Muirhead Ulpian xxii. 

§ 33 Heirs are called . . institutes, when their names are 
mentioned in the testament in the first place, substitutes 
when in the second or a subsequent place. 

+ Institute, ppl. Obs. Forms: 4-6 insti- 
tute 6-7 institute, [a. AF. institut (Britton), ad. 
L. institiit-us , pa. pple. of institute : see next.] 
= Instituted, a. as pa. pplc.\ see Institute v. 
c 132$ Poem Times Edw. II 67 in Pol. Swigs. (Camden) 
326 Whan this newe parsoun is institut in his churche. 
0x400 A/ot. Loll. 51 So no king be askid for personis of he 
kirk to be browt in to her segis, nor for presthed to be in- 
stitut. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men v. vi. (W. de W. X506) 406 
The lawes, y l haue ben instytute by the sapyence dyuyne. 

Act 24 Hen, VIII, c. 12 § 1 Oon Supreme heede and 
King . . institute and fumyssbed by the goodnes and suffer- 
atince of Almyghtie God with plenarie .. power. 1671 
True Noncouf. Giij, The end, for which Deacons were first 
institute. 

b. as ppl. a. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 83 Though this image, 
in respect of corrupted nature, be supernatural ; in respect 
of institute, and undefiled nature, it was .. natural. 
Institute (institiwt), V. [f. L. institut-, ppl. 
stem of institute to set up, establish, found, ap- 
point, ordain, begin, arrange, order, teach, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + slatuere to set up, establish: see Statute. 

The pa. pple. institute (see prec.) was the earliest part of 
the vb. adopted, and continued to be used (also as pa. t.) 
long after the regular instituted was also current, being 
prob. felt to some extent as a shortened form of the latter : 
cf. the pa. pple. and pa. t. lit, set. put, etc.) , 

1. trans. a. To set up, establish, found, ordain ; j 
to introduce, bring into use or practice. ] 


2483 Caxton Caio Ev, Thus hath god Instytuted and 
ordeyned hit. 1530 Palsgr. sqt/ 2, l instytute, I ordayne 
a thynge to be done. *538 Starkey England 1. iv. no 
Thys . . was wel consyderyd of them wych fyrst instytute 
thys law of inherytaunce, 1585 T. Washington tr. Nickolay's 
V oy . iv. xxix. 152 The famous games called IstmetiqueS 
instituted by Theseus upon envie of those which Hercules 
had instituted in Olimpe. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1, i. 8 
Heere let vs breath, and haply institute A comse of Learn- 
ing, and ingenious studies. 1678 Wanley JVond. Lit. 
IV orld v. iii. § 9. 474/x Telesphorus a Grecian, instituted 
the Lent of seven weeks before Easter. 173* Berkeley 
Semi. foS. P. G. Wks. III. 238 This laudable Society-, in- 
stituted for the Propagation of the Gospel. 1761 Johnson 
Let. to Baretti io_ June in Bosiuell, The artists have insti- 
tuted n yearly exhibition of pictures and statues. 1^53 j. 

H. Newman Hist. Sir. (1873) II. jt. iii. 107 Honorius the 
Second instituted the order of Knight Templars to protect 
the pilgrims. 

i* b. To ordain that something shall be, or some- 
thing to be. Obs. 

1485 Caxton CJias. Gt. 228 He .. Instytuted that al the 
bysshops. .shold. .be subget to the bysshop of saynt lames. 
1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 136 Wych,. was the purpos of 
the Romaynys, when they fyrst instytute al dyuyne seruyse 
to be rehersyd in that tong. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. iv. 230 He Jnsritute, that al thing sulde be done 
conforme to the rule of Justice. 1631 W lever A tic. Putt. 
Mon. 255 Siluester instituted, that., poore people should 
be prouided for. 

t c. To order, arrange, put into form, frame. Obs. 
1538 Starkey England 11. ii. 187, I thynk hyt wyl neuer 
be possybul to instytute our commym wele wythout thys 
ovdynance brought to passe and put in effect. 1620 T. 
Granger D/V. Logike 2 The Proposite is the explication of 
the conceits, or meaning of the minde, instituted or framed 
according to sound reason. 1627 Donne Serm. v. 47 There- 
fore does Hester form and institute her Prayer to God so 
— 1 1 Give me boldnesse, O Lord of all power *. a 1745 Swift 
Maxims controlled in I rel. Wks. 1841 II. 77/1 Before you 
could institute them [the inhabitants) into a republic. 

d. To set in operation, set on foot, initiate, 
‘start* (a search, inquiry, comparison, etc.). 

a 1797 Burke Tracts Popery Laws ii. Wks. IX. 341 They' 
may, at their discretion . . break open houses, and institute 
such search at any hour of the day or night. 1821 J. Q, 
Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. jii. (1871) 84 The results 
of this inquiry, newly' instituted in Spain, have not yet been 
made known. _ 1873 Max Muller Sc. Relig. 307 Mytho- 
logical comparisons instituted by scholars. 

2 . To establish in an office, charge, or position ; 
to appoint; now, only, to place in a spiritual 
charge; ‘to invest with the spiritual part of a 
benefice *. Const, to, into {in), or absol. 

cx 3*5, ex 400, 1532-3 [see Institute ppl. a. a). 1594 

Hooker Eccl. Pol. 111. xi. § n When Timothy was insti- 
tuted into that office. 1596 Shaks. t Hen. VI, iv. i, 162 
Cosin of Yorke, we institute your Grace To be our Regent 
in these parts of France. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 
(1747) 18 To give laws unto a people, to institute magistrates 
and officers over them. 1639 Slingsby Diary (1836) 37 Mr. 
Rhodes svas instituted upon a.presentation from > ,e Prebend. 
1640 Yorke Union Hon. 157 William Seymour . . was insti- 
tuted into the Earldome of Hartford, and Barony of Beau- 
champ. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xviii, 277 If the bishop 
doth not collate his own clerk immediately to the living, 
and the patron presents., the bishop is bound to institute the 
patron’sclerk. 1804-86 Bk.Covt . Prayer Episc. Ch. U.S.,fn - 
slit. Ministers , We by these Presents, .do institute you into 
said Parish, [or Church] possessed of full power to perform 
every Act of sacerdotal Function among the People of the 
same. 1858 Masson Milton I. 155 Young . . was instituted 
to the united vicarages of St. Peter and St. Mary\ 

b. Rom . Law . To appoint as heir or executor. 
1590 Swinburne Testaments 177 Who so is executor in the 
first degree, he is saide to be instituted. 1774 S. Hallifax 
Anal. Rom. Civ. Law (1795) 38 By the new Law, as re- 
formed by Justinian, all children . . were to be instituted or 
disinherited by- name. 1880 Muirhead Ulpian xxii. § 6 
We cannot institute deities as our hejrs. Ibid. § 23 It is 
unnecessary either to institute or disinherit emancipated 
child 1 fen. 

1 3 . To ground or establish in principles ; to 
train, educate, instruct. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England n. ii. 189 Ther schold be wyse men 
among thys vthe [^youth] to instytute them in the summe 
of Chrystys Gospel. 7591 Sylvester Du Rartas 1. vii. 307 
A painfull School master, that hath in hand To institute the 
flowr of all the Land. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, viii. 
(1701) 320/2 Who is there, that being instituted in an honest 
family', and ingenuously’ Educated, is not offended at dis- 
honesty ? 1741 Middleton Cicero 1. 1. 48 [Sylla] having been 
carefully’ instituted, in all the learning of Greece and Rome. 
1784 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) 193 Sunday Schools 
,. having been found to be of .. advantage to.. the children 
admitted and instituted there. 1831 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss., Eng. Univ. (1852) 396 To imbue his pupils wilh 
good principles, and institute them in approved authors. 
Hence Tnstituting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*534 More Treat, on Passion Wks. 1323/2 The instytut- 
ynge of that that shoulde be the newe Sacrifice.^ *575-^5 
Abp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.; 242 The presenting, msti* 
tuting, and inducting of pastors. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. 
ii, His own instituting words. 

Instituted (i-nstilir/ttd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 

-ED 1 .] 

I . Ordained, established, founded. 

1647 J. Noyes (title) The Temple Measured, or a brief 
Survev of the Temple Mystical, which is the instituted 
Church of Christ. 1661 Boyle Style tf Script. (1675 5 2 An 
instituted instrument to conveigh revealed knowledge to the 
studies of it. a 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Matt. 1. i. 24 Till we 
mutually communicate our thoughts by’ instituted rigns he 
knows not what I think or purpose, nor I what he thinks or 
purposeth. 1736 Butlfr Anal. Ii. i. Wks. 1874 I. 156 An 
instituted method of instruction, and an instituted fo:m cf 
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INSTITUTES,. 


INSTITUTIST. 


external Religion. 1837 H. H. Wilson Sdnkhya Kdrikd 
184 By following instituted observances. 

2. Invested with a cure of souls. 

1712 Prideaux Direct . Ch.--wardcns (ed. 4) 24 The repair 
of the Chancel still lies upon the Parson, whether Appro- 
priator, Impropriator, or instituted Rector.. 3804-86 Bk. 
Com . Prayer Episc. Ch. U. S., Ins tit. Ministers , The In- 
stituted Minister shall proceed to the Communion Service. 

Instituter (rnstitiwtai). [f. as prec. + -er l J 
One who institutes (see the vb.) ; = 1 nstitutok. 

3538 Starkey England n. ii. i8r Our old aunceturys, the 
instytutarys of our lawys. .ordeynyd a Connestabul of Eng- 
lond. 3633 Ames Agst. Cercm . 11. 317 Artaxerxes was the 
first instituter of this Feast. 3670 Milton Hist. Eng . in. 
(1853) 333 The instituter of his youth. 1768-74 Tucker 
El. Nat. (1834) II. 399 A character of wisdom run- 
ning uniform throughout both in the religion and the Insti- 
tuter. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. ii. 49 The revenge of jealousy 
seems, to the injured man, to be justified .. by the formal 
instituter of society’. 

Institution (institi? 7 jhn). [ME. a. OF. institu- 
cion , -lion (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. institu- 
tion- cm, n. of action f. institute to Institute.] 

1. The action of instituting or establishing ; set- 
ting on foot or in operation ; foundation ; ordain- 
ment ; the fact of being instituted. 

c 3460 Fortescue Abs. Lint. Mon. 11. (1885) «3 That 
o)>er (kingdom] beganne bi the desire and institucion of the 
peple of the same prince. 3591 Spenser M. Hubberd 344 
There is no right in this partition, Ne was it so by’ institution 
Ordained first, a 1633 Donne Semi. viii. 80 Ceremonies 
. . may be good in their Institution, and grow ill in their 
Practice. 3776 Adam Smith IP. N. 1. iv. (1869) I. 26 Before 
the institution of coined money, .people must always have 
been liable to the grossest frauds and impositions. 1785 
Reid Intell . Powers n. ix. 276 He was one of the most 
active members of the Royal Society of London at its first 
institution. 3839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. viii. (1847) 77 
Societies, whether monastic or secular, are of human, while 
episcopacy is of divine, institution. 

b. spec . The establishment or ordination of a 
sacrament of the Christian Church, esp. of the 
Eucharist, by Christ. Hence, that part of the 
office of Baptism, and of the prayer of consecration 
in the Eucharist, which consists in reciting the 
words used in institution (more fully words , com- 
mentor at ion, or recital of institution'). 

01538 Barnes Sacrament under both Kinds Wks. (1573) 
304/2 Christes ordinaunce is not to receaue the bloud in the 
body onely, but to receaue the bloud after his institution. 
1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. (1840) 
122 He reporteth all thee wordes apperteymng to the ryght 
and ful institution of the sayd supper. 3607 E. Grimstone 
tr. Gou tart's Mem. Hist. 433 Hee began then to rehearse 
the ten commandements. .the Lords Prayer, the institution 
of Baptisme, and of the holy Supper. 1635 Pagitt Chris - 
tianogr. 1. iii. (3636)121 Reciting the words of the Institu- 
tion : In the night in which he gave himselfe for the life of 
the world. 3850 Neale East. Ch. I. m. v. 485 The true 
Eastern doctrine seems to be that there must be co-operation 
of the words of institution and of the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, before the bread and wine become the Body' 
and Blood of Christ. 


t2. The giving of form or order to a thing; 
orderly arrangement ; regulation, b. The esta- 
blished order by which anything is regulated ; 
system ; constitution. Ohs. 

a 3500 Mankind (Brandi 3896)45/357 A best doth after hys 
naturall Instytucyone. 3555 W.Watrfman Fardlc Facions 
App- 314 The lawes then perteinyng to the institucion of 
our ci tie. 3560 Bccon New Cateclu Wks. (Parker Soc.) 7 
This book I commend unto you. .as., necessary for the right 
institution of your life. _ 1638^ Rawley tr. Bacon's Life ff 
Death < 1651) 19 Concerning his Manners, Institution of his 
ime.. there is a general Silence. 1676 tr. Guiltatiere's Poy. 
c/ n* x .?° ^°8 cr s. which are Monks of the Institution of 
tt* “ro 1 V. x 7 °^ Swift Sentim. Ch. Eng. Man Wks. 1755 
11 . 1. 08 Few states are ruined by any defect in their insti- 
tution, but generally by the corruption of manners. 3821 
Shelley Hellas Pref., But for Greece . . we . . might have 
arrived at such a stagnant and miserable state of social 
institution as China and Japan possess. 

3. Establishment in a charge or position, 
a. Eccl. In Episcopal churches, the establish- 
ment of a clergyman in the office of the cure of 
souls, by the bishop or his commissary. 

In the Church of England, the investment of the presentee 
, hc spmtu , al .P? rt of hls benefice, which is 
the ° f tb = 

c 1380 WvcLlF in-r.U 880) ;4 8 For institucion & indue- 

£iV dl: ' of 1,15 E° d •• to bischopis officers, 

.•trchdekenes * official^ r M? Lat.mer ?„J Serm. btf. 
Edxu. It (Arb.) 67 There is m thys realme. .a great. syghte 
of aye men wel learned in the scriptures, and ofvcrtuSuse 
and Godly conuersatton . . let them bane institution, and 
gyue them the name of ye deargye. 3687 W. Shfrwin in 
Magi. Coll. * Jos. II A H. S.) 225 (They) have had Inst? 
tutjons to small Livings. 3708 Permes de la Ley , Institu- 
tion , is a Faculty made by the Ordinary, by which a Vicar 
or Rector is approved to be Inducted to a Rectory or 
Vicarage.^ 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xi. 39a The clerk so 
admitted is next to be instituted . . which is a kind of inves- 
titure of the spiritual part of the benefice ; for by institution 
the care of the souls of the parish is committed to the 
charge of the clerk. 3804-86 Bk. Com. Prayer Episc. Ch. 
U. S. f Instil. Ministers, On the day designated for the 
new Incumbent's Institution, at the usual hour of Morning 
Prayer, the Bishop, or the Institutor appointed by him, 
attended by the new Incumbent, and byall the other Clergy 
present, shall enter the chancel. 1845 Pols on Eng. Law m 
Ettcycl. Metrop. II. 806/1 The institution by the bishop 
enables the clerk .. to enter into his parsonage-house and 
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take his tithes or ecclesiastical dues ; but previous to induc- 
tion he cannot lease them. 

b. Roman Law. The appointment of an heir. 
1880 Muirhead Uipian xxiv. 15 A man cannot legate 
until he has instituted an heir; for the force and power of 
the testament begins at the institution. 

•j* i Training, instruction, education, teaching. 
1531 Elyot Gov. i. xi. The lytell boke of the most excel- 
lent doctour Erasmus Roterodamus . . intituled the Institu- 
tion of a christen prince. 3539 Taverner Gard. Wysed. 1. 

8 a. Nature is a thynge of great myghte and efficacye, but 
surely institution or bringynge up, is moche myghtier. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 245 The Rider must first 
look to the institution and first instruction of his Horse. 
3743 Middleton Cicero I. i. 10 As soon as he was capable 
of a more enlarged and liberal institution, his father brought 
him to Rome. 1790 Han. More Rclig.Fash. World (1701) 
72 To suppose that piety must be the natural and inevitable 
consequence of early institution. 

f5. Usually in //. a. Elements of instruction; 
first principles of a science or art. b. A book of 
first principles, an elementary treatise; = Insti- 
tute sb. 3. Ohs. 

3537 Cranmer {title) The Institution of a Christen man. 
3544 {title) Instytutions or principall Groundes of the 
Lawes and Statutes of England. 1561 T. Norton {title) 
The Institution of Christian Religion, translated into Eng- 
lysh according to the Authors last Edition. 3603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 923 To compile certaine Institutions of 
Rbetoricke. 1610 J. Gawen tr. Trelcatius {title) Brief In- 
stitution of the Common Places of Sacred Divinitie. 3662 
[see Institutionist]. 3675 Art Contentm. Close § 1. 209 
This short institution of the Art of Contentment. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., Physical or medicinal institutions, are 
such as teach the necessary prascognita to the practice of 
medicine, or the cure of diseases. 3800 W. C. Brown {title) 
Institutions of the Practice of Medicine. Translated from 
the Latin of Burserius. 

6. An established law, custom, usage, practice, 
organization, or other element in the political or 
social life of a people; a regulative principle or 
convention subservient to the needs of an organ- 
ized community or the general ends of civilization. 

3553 Robinson tr. More's Utop. n. i. (1895) 119 Agreyng 
all together in one tonge, in lyke maners, institutions and 
lawes. 3594 R. Ashley tr. le Roy's Interchangeable variety 
Things 33 b, From them are come many good institutions, 
Lawes, maners, the art of gouernment. 1691 Hartcliffe 
Virtues 410 All Positive Institutions must give way to 
Moral Duties. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks. 3874 I. 356 
A society, distinguished -. from the rest of the world, by 
peculiar religious institutions. # i860 Thackeray Round. 
Papers xvii, I am not going into the slavery question, 

I am not an advocate for ‘the- institution '. 1871 R. W. 

Dale Commandm. viii. 196 The institution of property is 
recognised and sanctioned by the authority of God. 1899 
Sayce Early Israel vii. 269 The year of Jubilee was a 
Babylonian Institution. 

b. colloq. Something having the fixity or import- 
ance of a social institution ; a well-established or 
familiar practice or object. 

1839 Times 18 Feb. in Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press 
(1840) I. 53 Murder (in Ireland] has become an institution. 
1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iv. (1858) 226 The pillory 
was a flourishing institution in those days. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Broivn at Oaf. i. (1889) 8 A great institution of the 
college .. is the buttery-hatch. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. 
Lynne I. xviii. 307 The postman was almost as much an in- 
stitution at Hampton as the tower-clock. 1899 Westm. 
Gaz. 3 Jan. 3/1 He is. .one of the ‘institutions ’ of the place. 

7. An establishment, organization, or association, 
instituted for the promotion of some object, esp. 
one of public or general utility, religious, charit- 
able, educational, etc., e.g. a church, school, college, 
hospital, asylum, reformatory, mission, or the like ; 
as a literary and philosophical institution, a deaf 
and dumb institution, the Royal National Life-boat 
Institution, the Royal Masonic Benevolent Institu- 
tion (instituted 1798), the Railway Benevolent In- 
stitution, etc. The name is often popularly applied 
to the building appropriated to the work of a bene- 
volent or educational institution. 

3707 Atterbury Spittal Serm. 17 Apr. 14 ’Tis not neces- 
sary to plead^ very earnestly in behalf of these Charities.. 
These, of which you have had an account, are such Wise, 
such Rational, such Beneficial Institutions. 3764 S. Cooper 
{title) Definitions and Axioms relative to Charity, Charit- 
able Institutions, and the Poor Laws. 3775 J. Adams in 
Fain. Lett. (1876) 120 The institutions in New England for 
the support of religion, morals, and decency exceed any 
other. 3792 J. Latham {title) A Plan of a Charitable Insti- 
tution intended to be established upon the Sea Coast, for 
the accommodation of Persons afflicted with such Diseases 
as are usually relieved by Sea-Bathing. 1804 {title) The 
Manchester Guide; a brief Historical Description of the 
Towns of Manchester and Salford .. the Charitable and 
Literary Institutions. 1817 Canning in Pari. Deb. 323 We 
owed it to our system of public schools and universities. 
From these institutions was derived..* a due supply of men, 
fitted to serve their country*! both in church and state’. 
1864 Times 24 Dec., The individual Institutions.. endowed 
and voluntary, for every imaginable condition of want or 
distress. 3878 Jf.vons Prim. Pol. Econ. i. 9 He may establish 
useful public institutions, such as free public libraries, 
museums, public parks, etc. Mod. Newspr., The. testator , 
leaves ,£10,000 in charitable legacies to various institutions. I 
b. Often occurring, like Institute, in the desig- 
■ nations of societies or associations f<Dr the advance- I 
ment of literature, science, or art, of technical j 
knowledge, or of special education. 

Such are the Royal Institution of Great Britain (incor- 
porated 1B00}, the British Institution (1805), the London 


Institution (1806), the Plymouth Institution (1812), theE&j. 
burgh Watt Institution and School of Arts (1821) the 
Liverpool Institution (1825)); the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, U ; S. (1830); the Institution of Civil 
gineers (1818), Institution of Mechanical Engineers, of G15 
Engineers, of Electrical Engineers, etc. Cf. Institute iKl 

8 . attrib. and Comb. 

1828 Sir D. le Marchant Ref. m Barony Gardner 16- 
I had registered her on an institution-book which I super, 
intended at the time. 189a Daily Neivs 19 July 3/5 £p|. 
leptics so far advanced in their affliction as to require insti- 
tution care invariably suffer from varying grades of mentil 
aberration. 1899 A. Clark Wood's Oxford III. 103 In the 
institution-rolls of the bishops of Lincoln. 

Institutional (institm-Jsnal), a. [f. prec. + 

-AL.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or originated by institution ; 
having the character or fnnetion of an institution; 
furnished with institutions, organized. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 350 The vnion is very 
different of the two couples, this hypostaticall, that but in- 
stitutional!, and arbitrarie, and Sacramentall. 1862 S. 
Lucas Secularia 346 A departure from the institutional 
forms which were once common to Western Europe. iS& 
Tulloch in Contemp. Rev. X. 245 Such rules.. are mora( 
and not institutional or ritual. 

b. Eccl. Relating to sacramental institution. 

2. Dealing with or pertaining to legal institutes 
or the elements of a subject. Said of writers and 
works. See Institution 5, Institute sb. 3. 

_ 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. Introd. iii. 73 Four volumes of 
institutes, as he is pleased to call them, though they have 
little of the institutional method to warrant such a title. 
1836 Bentham Litres tom. 210 How narrow the conception 
is, which, by the word rhetoric has been presented to the 
authors of the small institutional books above alluded to,— 
may be seen [etc.]. 3832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) I.xv.352 
That leading. .distinction which has been assumed bythe 
Roman Institutional Writers. 3885 Law Times LXXvIII. 4 
402/2 The law of Scotland was illustrated by decisions and 
institutional writers. 

3. Of or pertaining to an organized society, or 
the building in which its work is carried on. _ 

3882 Century Mag. July 458 With the growth of institu- 
tional charity’ comes the creation of a class known as the 
institutional official. 2892 Pall Mall G. 21 Man 2/3 ho 
denominational college, as such.Js entitled to institutional 
representation upon the governing body of the University 
to which it belongs. 2896 Daily Neavs 3 Apr. 5/6 The dull 
monotony of institutional life . . has much to answer for m 
the evil habits contracted by these girls. ^ . 

Hence Institutionally adv as an institution. 
2857 Hodgson Let. to Smith in Mem. xv. 214 Long may 
you flourish institutionally and personally. 1893 Chtcaei 
Advance 26 Oct., When institutionally abandoned, it [reli- 
gion] keeps up its constitutional clamor in the human soul. 

Instituiaonalism. [f- prec. + -ism.] The 
system of institutions ; attachment to such a system. 

2862 Spectator 29 Mar., The natural reaction which the 
too cautious, too sober, too pious institutionalism of Uxiora 
has excited in healthy minds. 2886 Chicago Advance 3 $ if ■ 
214 Institutionalism engenders helplessness by rewarding 1 

Institu-tionalist. [f. as prec. + -ist.1 One 
who writes on legal institutes, or on the elements 
of a science or art. See Institutional 2. 

2802-22 Bentham Ration. Jud. Evid. (2827) II. 389 lit* 
conception entertained by a modern institutionalist De co • 
rect. 2816 — Chrestomathia App. § 4 Wks. 1043 : 

70 By some Institutionalists, Chemistry .. is not cons i^ 
as included in Natural Philosophy. 1872 Cosmo * * • 
Scut. Legal Antiq. i. 6 Our second great institutional 
produced his well-known work. 

Institutionalize, v. rare, [u as prec. 
-ize.] traits. To render institutional ; to conve 
into or treat as an institution. „ 

1865 R. H. Hutton in Pall Mall G. *0 Feb. 1 ne 
moralizes finance and commerce, and .. institution 
ethics and faith. 1893 Age (Melbourne) 25 
Japanese, who institutionalise the social evil, could 
agree with the Puritans, w ../■ t. % 

Institutionary (institi/I'Janan), a . In- 
stitution + -ary 1 .] r 

+ 1. Of or pertaining to instruction or elemen 
instruction; educational. Obs. , t - 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep : v. vi. 24 1 . k. per- 

tutionary rules of youth, he adviseth they might n 
mitted to hear Iambicks. a 1734 North Live n* . * L 

It were well if this institutionary care of parents > er 
correspondent in the manners of all the. children. 

2. Of or pertaining to legal institutes. , 

a 3734 North Lives (1826) I. 24 Hi si ‘ * D0 ^ s }. 

intermix some institutionary reading with them (I P° 

3. Relating to ecclesiastical * ns ? ,tu 0 tl ° n ; TT , lC pr. 
Jane Austen 

the 


Grant had brought on apoplexy and death by 
institutionary’ dinners in one week. xo 35 ’ 


XXXVIII. 38 Let him establish his P re ‘ c " 3 ' 
honour by the observance of this mstitutionmrj p .-. u . 

4. Of or pertaining to social or politic 

® H. H. Bancroft Ccntr. A, tier. Pnf. to 
and simple are by no means more important tl _ 
tionary development which they cause oracco p- . 

t Institu-tionist. [f. os prec. + -* S £J rJl> .. 
2662 H. Stuuoe Ind. Nectar \ 11. 133 11 Insd* 

sical Institutions, and treated on by every i-ng 

11 t Tnstitutist. Ohs. [f. Institute & +^1 
A writer of institutes or elementary 
3666 Harvf.y Morb. Aug/, ix. 77 Green c! oma cb. 

would persuade us, to be an effect of an over- 
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INSTRUCT. 


' Institutive (rnstiti? 7 tiv), a. (sb.) [f. as In- 
stitute V. + -IVE.j 

' 1 . Having the character or quality of instituting ; 
pertaining to the institution of something. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 11- [1.] xevni. (1628) 286 It [the air] 
does, .thrust it still forward, till it passes against institutiue 
Nature, who made it to incline to the Center. 1645 Milton 
Tetrach. Wks. (1851) 164 They, .must he led back to receive 
their meaning from those institutive words of God. 1869 
J. Martineau Let. in Edin. Rev. (1893) Oct. 342 The invi- 
tations to the institutive dinner were., ad dressed impartially 
to some best representatives of the several schools, positive 
or negative, of philosophical or religious opinion. 
f 2 . Characterized by being instituted. Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce it. v. It was a penall statute rather 
then a dispense ; and . . prefers a speciall reason of charitie, 
before an institutive decencie. 165X Hobbes Govt. <5- Soc. 
v. § 12. 82 There are two kinds of Cities, the one naturall.. 
the other institutive, which may be also called politicall. 

f B. sb. A person or thing that institutes ; an 
institutive agent or cause. Obs. 

2644 Br. Maxwell Prcrog. Chr. Kings ii. 27 This per me , 
by me, Implyeth, Kings are Gods and Christs derivatives, 
and that God and Christ are their Institutives. 

Hence I*nstitntively adv., by institution. 

1656 Harrington Oceana (1700) 158 It is institutively in 
the Great Council .. tho .. it be sometimes exercis'd by the 
Senat. 

Institutor (rnstititttai). [a. L. institutor , 
agent-n. from ins tit u ere to Institute. Cf. F. in- 
stituteur (14th c.). See also Institutes.] 

1 . One who institutes or establishes; a founder; 
an organizer. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. dc Invent, iv. ii. 85 a, There be 
thre maner of Baptismes .. One in water .. another in the 
Holy gost & fyre wherof Christ was institutoure, the third 
in his blod wherin the Children that Herod slewe. were 
Christened. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 60 As the institutor 
speaketh of his body, so also of his blood. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World 1. ii. 47 The exceeding fewness of those laws 
of motion whereby the Institutor of nature proceeds in the 
ordinary course and conduct of it. 1738 Warburton Div. 
Legat. I. 85 Institutors of Civil Policy. 18x2 Ld. Ellen, 
borough in Examiner 28 Dec. 832/2 The defendant was not 
proved to be the institutor, but only the propagator, of the 
libel. 1841-4 Emerson Essays Ser. n. iii. (1876) 87 No 
institution will be better than the institutor. 
f 2 . One who teaches ; an instructor. Obs . 

" ci 675 A Walker (J.), The two great aims which every 
institutor of youth should mainly and intentionally drive at. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. i. 3 When a child is born . . his 
institutor ought to . . awaken his mind, a *822 Shelley 
Def. Poetry in Ess. 4- Lett. (Camelot) 37 To declare whether 
the fame of any other institutor of human life be comparable 
to that of a poet. 

3 . C/.S. In the American Episcopal Church: A 
bishop, or a presbyter acting for him, who institutes 
a minister into a parish or church. 

1804-86 Bk. Com. Prayer Episc. Ch . U. S., Inslit '. 
Ministers , The Bishop, or the Priest who acts as the Insti- 
tutor, standing within the rails of the Altar. 

Institutress (imstitirities). [f. prec., or In- 
STITuter + -ESS.] A female institutor. 

1786 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 141/2 That, regulation or 
compact of which the empress had been institutress. 1827 
Archxol. XXI. 549 The Queen was. then lying in state 
. .at the Convent at Chaillot near Paris, of which she. had 
been the Institutress and Patroness. 1829 Southey Sir T. 
More II. 305 An institutress who devotes .. her life to this 
generous purpose. 

II Institu’trix. rare. [fern, (in L. form) of In- 
stitutor : cf. Directrix.] = Institutress. 

1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. m Hist. 16th C. II. iv. xi. 459 S. 
Theresa was .. the Institutrix of the Reformation of the 
Carmelite Nuns. 1814 tr. Klaproth's Trav. 119 Thou 
institutrix of this holy sceptre-like mode of sitting. 

In8to*l\e, v. Obs . rare -0 . Also on-, [f. 
In- 2 + Stone sb.~\ To turn to stone, to petrify. 

x6ix Florio, Impetrire , to instone. Ibid., Insassire ,. . to 
enstone, to petrifie. 

Instonement. rare -1 , [f. as prec. + -ment.] 
Representation or embodiment in stone. 

. 1839 Bailey Festus xx. (1852) 339 And shew, Like that 
instonement of divinity, That the whole building doth belong 
to God. 

t Pn-Stop, sb. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. 12 + Stop 
jA] (app.) An inside guard. 

14.. Fencing in Rel. Ant. I. 308 The man that wol to the 
to hond swerd lere bothe close and clere, He most have a 
goode eye bothe fer and nere. And an in stop, and an owte 
stop, ana an hawke quartere. 

+ Insto'p, v. Obs. rare - ' 1 , [f. In- l + Stop v. ; 
cf. Du. instoppenJ] traits. To stop, close up. 

x 656 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cxlvii, With boiling Pitch, 
another near at hand, From friendly Sweden brought, the 
seams instops. 

t Insto're, v. Obs. Also 5-7 instaur(e. See 
also Enstore. [ad. L. instaurdre to renew, repair, 
erect, establish, make; OF. instaurer (1 4-1 5th c. 
in Godef.). Instaur preserved the L. form; in- 
store may have followed an OF. or AF. *instorer ; 
cf. Astore, OF. estaurer, esiorer, and Restore, 
OF. restorer , from 14th c. restaureri] 

1 . trans . To restore, repair, renew, 
a. 138* Wyclif Ezek. xxxvi. 10 Ruynouse thingis shula 
be instorid {gloss or maad a3ein]. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 139 Iohn Hircan destroyede Samaria, whom 
Herode instorede [Higden instaurans, T revisa hulde] after 
and callede bit Sebasten, Ibid. V. 95 This Aurelius instorede 
[Higden restauravit , Trevisa restored] the cite of Rome 


in mj yere. 1563 WinJet FourScoir Thre Quest. Wks. 
1888 I. 106 Sin isnocht forgeuin. .except it quhilk is tane 
away be instorit. 

/S. 2607 Makston What you Will 1. i, All things that 
show or breath Are now instaur'd, saving my wretched brest. 

2 . To erect, establish, institute, commence. To in- 
store a battle , to array a battle, give battle, make war. 

a. 1382^ Wycuf Rom. xiii. 9 If ther be ony othir maunde- 
ment, it is^ instorid in this word, Thou schalt loue thi neij- 
bore as thl silf. 2432-50 tr - Higden (Rolls) III. 229 Darius 
instorede a batelle [Hicden bellum indixit , Trevisa or- 
deynede werre and bataille] ageyne Anticims. Ibid. IV. 
193 Pompeius . . instorede [H. instauravit, T, arrayed] a 
batelle ageyne Iulius. 

P- 2432-50 ir. Higden (Rolls) III. 233 This Xerses.rin- 
staurede a batelle [Higden bellum instaur at , Trevisa 
werred] ageyne the londe of Grece. Ibid. VIII. 59 He 
instaurede [Hicden instauravit ] a place of the ordre Car- 
tusiense at Wytham, nye to Salisbey. Ibid. 432. 

3 . To furnish, provide, supply ; to store with (of). 

a. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. exp Petronax Brixanus 

...wente to the mownte Cassyne, and instorede [Hicden 
instauravit ] that place competentely with goodes and 
monkes. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 262/x Instoron (wythe nede- 
fulle thyngys), instauro. 2502 Atkynson tr. De Imitations 
L xxiil 173 Instore thy selfe of ryches immortall that shall 
contynue after thy deth. a 2520 Barclay Jugurih (Pynson, 
ed. 2) 72 b, For thiscastell was .. plentuously instored with 
men. ^ a 2633 Munday Vino Sundry Examples 79 Ofmony 
and riches sufficiently instored. 

P. 1^32-50 tr. Higden Harl. Contn. (Rolls) VIII. 470 
The seide duke, .wente to his castelle of Powntefret, whom 
he instaurede with armes and vitells. a 1656 Ussher Ann. 
(1658) 594 Archelaus . . Chief priest of Luna, a goddesse of 
the Comaus in Pontus, instaured with a princely Dynasty, 
f Instra*nge, variant of Enstrange v. t Obs. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (2625) 10 So pennilesse, 
and therewithall instranged from all good account. 

Instra-ngle, v. Obs. rare -1 , [f. In- lor 2 
+ Strangle.] trans. To strangle within some- 
thing ; to stifle. 

<12670 Hacket Cent. Sentt. (1675) 587 It appears that 
exhalations and hot air may be instrangled within the 
bowels of the earth. 

Instra*tified,/_//. a. [In adv. 11 b.] * Strati- 
fied within something else 7 (Webster, 1828). 
a 1828 Jml. Science cited by Webster, 
lustre anting (rnjstnimii]), vbl. sb. [In adv. 
11 c.] The action or fact of streaming in ; inflow. 

2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xl, Mordecai . .seemed to feel 
a new instreaming of confidence. 1888 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Jan. 312 The instreaming of the external world through 
the senses, as impressions. 

Instreammg (rn.stn'miq),///. a. [In adv. 
11 a.] That streams in ; inflowing; inrushing. 

1855 Emerson Misc. viii. 64 A power which exists not in 
time or space, but an instantaneous in-streaming causing 
power. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comvrw. III. vi. cix. 575 To 
furnish homes for instreaming millions of strangers. 
Instre’ngfthen, v. rare. [In -1 or 2 . Cf. En- 
STRENGTHEN.J trans. To strengthen inwardly. 

1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 330 Those who 
eat are so instrengthened, and are strong with such might 
from the life-giving food within them. 2860 — Min. Proph. 
565 They shall have strength, because God instrengthens 
them. 

t Instri-e, -streye, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 1 
+ strewn, OE. *strilgan, strSgan to strew, scatter 
= Goth. stranjan . For the phonology cf. Die v.] 
tram. To strew or scatter in or upon something. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 37 Ther douves donge instrie, 
And leues of cupresse ek on hit sowe, And ere hit in. 

I'n-stroke. rare. [In adv. 11 d.] A stroke 
directed inwards ; a striking inwards. 

1887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. 11. 272 In order to win 
the precious metal you must now work with in-stroke and 
out-stroke. 

+ Instro-pMate, V. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + L. 
strophium band, headband, chaplet (a. Gr. arpb- 
t piov ) + -ate 3 .] traits. To crown with a chaplet ; 
to make into a chaplet ; to put on as a headband, j 
2*592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 93 Some [Nymphs] instro* 
phiated with laurel, some with myrtle. Ibid. 97 b, Manie 
had fastened togither diuers broad leaues, instrophiating 
them with sundrie flowers. 1599 R. Linche Anc. Fiction , 
Vpon her head instrophiated a thinne vaile. 1632 R. H. 

A rraignm . Whole Creature Ep. Ded. 4 The former is in- 
strophiated with the Tytle of Gods vpon Earth ; The latter 
lyes subject to the tyranny of Devils in Hell. 

+ Instnrct, sb. Obs. [ad. L. instruct tt-Sy in 
med.L. instruction, prompting, impulse, f. instruct - , 
ppl. stem of instruere : see next.] Instruction. 

2529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 275/1 Yet hath the cburche by 
secrete instructe of god, reiected the remenaunt. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 3 marg. t Vse of instruct. 

t Instrrrct, Ppl> Obs. Also 5-6 instructe, 

(5 yn-), 6 enstruct. [ad. L. instruct-us , pa. pple. 
of instrufre to Instruct. Used as pa. pple. of 
next, after its introduction.] == Instructed. 

1 . Educated ; taught ; informed. 

2440 J. Shirley Deihe K. James 25 Amanewele ynsUructe 
yn lawe and letture. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 111. xliii. 114 
pou shall come ayen instructe in binges present & pat are 
to come. 1485 Caxton St. Wene/r. x The seid theuith . . 
also comysed to hym his doujter for to be instruct & taiijt. 
1533 Moke Answ. Poysonea Bk. Wks. 1098/x Here might 
Chryst haue enstruct his disciples the trouthe of the eatyng 
of his fleshe. 1671 Milton P. R. 1.439 Who ever, by con- 
sulting at thy shrine, Returned the wiser, or the more in- 
struct To fly or follow what concerned him most ? 

2 . Furnished or equipped -with something. 


f * 47 ° Harding Chron. xlv. ii, Kymbalyne so was.. 
Noryshed at^Rome, instructe with cheualre. 1538 Starkey 
England t. ii. 41 So long . . as the soule was instructe wyth 
such vertues as be accordyng to hyr dygnyte. 2625 Chapman 
Odyss. iv. 755 He had neither ship instruct with oars, Nor 
mep to fetch him from those stranger shores. 

Instruct (instr^*kt), v. Forms: 5-6 in- 
structe, (6 enstructe, Sc. instruck; pa. t. in- 
struct), 6- instruct, [f. L. instruct -, ppl. stem of 
instniZrc to build, erect, set up, set in order, pre- 
pare, furnish, furnish with information, teach, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + stniere to pile up, build, etc. : see Struc- 
ture, and cf. F. instruire. The history in Eng. does 
not correspond with the sense-development in L.] 
I. 1 . trans. To furnish with knowledge or in- 
formation ; to train in knowledge or learning ; to 
teach, educate. 

1526 Pitgr. Per p. (W. de W, 1531) 117 b, The examples of 
holy patnarkes, prophetes, apostles . . & holy fathers, en- 
structeth vs dayly. 2534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 
70 Plato dyd instructe Dyon a sycilyan. 2552 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 36 note, Had not the Gospel afore instructed 
me. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. i. 98 Indeede, I was their 
Tutor to instruct them. 16 ix Bible Transl. Pref. 3 If we 
be ignorant, they [the Scriptures] will instruct vs. 2723 
Addison Cato 1. iv, Who like our active African instructs 
The fiery steed, and trains him to his hand ? 2772 Weslev 
Serin, ii. div. i. § 6 He . . instructs the ignorant. 2838 LyttoN 
A lice it. i, Her heart, perhaps, helped to instruct her under- 
standing. 

b. To furnish with knowledge or skill in an art 
or branch of study; to educate or train in the know- 
ledge of some particular subject; to give metho- 
dical teaching to. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, vr. (Percy Soc.) 25 Besechynge 
her to enstructe me shortely In her noble science. 1509 
Barclay S/iyp o/Folys (1874) I. 5 In comon places of the 
Cyte of Athenes he instruct and infourmed the peple in 
such doctrynes. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 261 Let him 
be Instructed there in Rules of Husbandry. 2745 Butler 
Sentt . Chrisl-church Wks. 1874 II. 276 They ought to be 
instructed and exercised in what will render them useful to 
society. 2841 Borrow Zincali I. iv. 11. 294 Procured a 
teacher to instruct me in latin. 

t c. Const, of, to , with , in)., or clause. Obs. 

2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 Instructe hem to 
haue goode eloquence and to escheue alle vanitees. 2529 
More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 123/1 They . . were by hym in- 
structed of euerye trewth. 2595 Shaks. John 111. 1. 68, I 
will instruct my sorrowes to bee proud. i6ix Bible i Chron. 
xv. 22 He instructed about the song, because he was skilfull. 
— Isa. xxviii. 26 His God doth instruct him to discretion, 
and doth teach him. 2628 Gaule Pract. The. (2629) 394 
That he might instruct him to what he ought. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones vr. v, Books which., would instruct you how 
to hide your thoughts. 

fd. To teach (a thing). (Also with indirect 
personal obj.) Obs. 

1623 Webster Duchess of Malfit. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 62/1 
To suspect a friend unworthily Instructs him the next way 
to suspect you. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 191 The 
Brahming. .very readily teach and instruct the perfect way 
unto damnation. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (1847) 
523/1 So perversely then was chastity instructed against the 
apostle’s rule. 

2 . To impait knowledge to (a person) concerning 
a particular fact or circumstance ; to apprise, in- 
form. Const. in, of with , or with sttbord. cl. 

? a 2500 Chester PI. xiii. 44 Mayster, instruct us in this 
case, Why this man blynd borne was. 2536 R. Beerley in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 Now y wyl! ynstrux your grace 
sumwatt of relygyus men. 1552 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 

83 Beyng well instructed of his great worthines. 2603 
Shaks. Meas./or M. 1. i. 82 A powre I haue, but of what 
strength and nature I am not yet instructed 2638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. m (ed. 2) 52 Being instructed in the precise 
time of his Nativity, calculates his fortunes. 2652 H. Cogan 
tr. Scudery's Ibrahim 1. v. 103 Instructing my self in the 
Forms and Ceremonies that are to be observed. 2787 
Winter Syst. Husb. 53 Observations instruct me that they 
[ants] multiply and increase most in cold clayey soils. 2871 
Morley Voltaire (18S6) 22 There are, as history instructs 
us, eras of counsel and eras of execution. 


b. rejl . To acquaint or inform oneself, to acquire 
information. ( = F. s instruire.') 

1622 Coryat Crudities Ep. Ded., Any judicious Reader 
may by the reading^ thereof much instruct himselfe with the 
forme of the Venetian gouemement. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 
11. xi. 289, I was particularly desirous to instruct myself 
upon this important head. 

C. Eng. Law. To give information as a client 
to a solicitor, or as a solicitor to a counsel ; to 
authorize one to appear as advocate {Wharton s 
Law Lex . 1883). Cf. Instruction 4 b. 

2836 Dickens Pichw. xviii, Having being instructed by 
Mrs. Martha Bardell, to commence an action against ^you 
for a breach of promise of marriage [etc.]. Ibid, xxxiv, L 
am instructed to say that it was put in the plaintiff s 
parlour- window just this time three years. ^ 

3 . To furnish with authoritative directions as to 
action (see Instruction 4) ; to direct, command. 

2557 N. T. (Genev.) Matt. xiv. 8 She beyng before in- 
structed [2535 Coverd. beynge instructe] of her mother 
sayed, geue me here Iobn Baptist head in a platter. 2005 
Shaks. Lear v. iii. 29 If thou do’st As this instructs thee, 
thou dost make thy way To Noble fortunes. 1607 E- Grim- 
stone tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist 43* After they were 
thoroughly instructed and informed of their charge.. wee 
sent them, n i 7 . S Buknet Ou’n Time i. (17=5' 5 He was 

very particularly instructed in all the proper methods to 
g-ain upon the King’s confidence. 17 66 Ooldsm. / tr. It-. 
■ii, It was I that instructed my girls to encourage our 
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INSTRUCTED. 

landlord's addresses. 1800 Med. Jml. III. 3x5 , 1 instructed 
him to take two grains only of the Digitalis daily. 

3 X f 4 . (Chiefly poet.) To put in order, put 
into form; to form; to * inform , to make ready, 
prepare, equip, furnish. Obs. 

i6za B. Holyday Sersrt. (1626) 29 A body which the 
breath of the Almighty will instruct with a soule. 1697 
D ryden Ki* rg. Georg-, ni. 202 Feed him with Herbs, whatever 
thou canst find, Of generous Warmth ; and of salacious kind. 

. . Instructed thus, produce him to the Fair. 1718 Prior 
Solomon lit. 658 The Maids in comely Order next advance ; 
They beat the Timbrel, and instruct the Dance. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon (J.),'They speak to the merits of a cause, after 
the proctor has prepared and instructed the same for a hear- 
ing before the judge. 1774 Wcstm. Mag. II. 654 These point 
the labour, and reward assign, Direct the batt’ry, and instruct 
the mine. 

5 . Sc. Law. To furnish (a statement) with evi- 
dence or proof; to confirm by evidence, vouch, 
verify ; to prove clearly. 

1 63 1 Stair lust. Law Scot. IV. xv. § 5 Thirlage of lands to 
mills of the Kings property is sufficiently instructed by use 
of coming to the mill, and paying the insucken multures. 
1727 P. Walker Life Pcdcn 12 (jam.) It was also a day 
of very astonishing apparitions . . which I can instruct the 
truth of. 1755 Guthrie's Trial 206 (Jam.) None should 
charge this sin on themselves or others, unless they can prove 
and instruct the charge according to Christ’s example. 1868 
Act 31 <5- 32 Viet. c. 101 § 85 An extract retour or decree 
of general service . . instructing the propinquity of such 
person to the party who died last vest. 1883 Law Rep . 9 
App. Cases 9S note , If the defender had been able to in- 
struct by evidence the averments he has placed on record. j 

Instructable, obs. variant of Instructible. 
Instructed (instrwkted), ppl. a. [f. Instruct I 
v. +-ED 1 ; taking the place of Instruct///, a.} 

1 . Educated ; taught ; informed. 

1552 Huloet, Instructed, catechisatus, inslrudus, oma - 
tus . . catechumenus. Instructed in good maners, moratus. 
1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 33 Magellanus sent 
with them .vii. men well instructed. x6xi Bible Ecclus. ' 
xxvi. 14 There is nothing so much worth, as a mind well 
instructed. 1671 Milton Samson 757 With more cautious 
and instructed skill. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 530 T 1 , 1 can 
dance very well. . 1 . .never exert my instructed Charms till 
I find I have engaged l Pursuer, a 1871 Grote Eth. Fragm. 
xv. (1876) 77 As society becomes more instructed, 
f 2 . Furnished, fitted out, equipped; drawn up in 
order, arrayed. Obs. 

1552 [see 1]. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 
430 An Jnglts name to the number of xvj verie weil in- 
structet schipis. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iv, 
Instructedswarmes Of men immaylVL 1666 Dryden Ann. 
Mirab. clxiii, Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce. 
Hence Instru’ctedly adv . ; Instru*ctedness. 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. xi6 A commendation' of the 
well instructednesse of those people. 1873 Morley Struggle 
Nat. Edue. xii. rr6 It would be a most substantial gam if 
our labouring class in England could all talk as articulately, 
as rationally, and as instructedly ..as you may trust the 
labouring class in Scotland to do. 

Instructer (instrtrktsj). [f. Instruct v. + 
-eh I.] One who instructs. (Formerly frequent ; 
now usually Instructor.) 

*535 Coverdale Isa. xxx. 20 Thine instructer fleyth not 
farre from the. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 32 We 
should haue an instructer at our elbowes. x6xx Bible Gen. 
iv. 22 Tubal-Cain an instructerof euery artificer in brasse 
and iron. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 4 Im- 
pressed with such veneration for his instructer. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. i. 3 The instructer of nations. 
1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) I. x. 130 The imperfect 
nomenclature of his provincial instructers. 

[Instructess, misprint for Instructress,] 
Instrrrctible, <7. rare. Also 7 -able. [f. L. 
instruct ppl. stem (see Instruct v.) + -ible.] 
Capable of being instructed, open to instruction. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. Ivi. (1632) 175 As children pro- 
pose their essayes, instructable, not instructing. x6xx 
Cotgr., Endoc trinable, docible, teacheable, instructable. 
16x8 Bacon Submission to Ho. Lords (T-), A king, .whose 
heirt is instructible for wisdom and goodness. 

Instructing (instrirktig), vbl. sb. [f. In- 
struct v. + -iNG 1 .] The action of the vb. In- 
struct ; instruction. 

Order Hospital!* C, For the better instructinge of 
your worships touching the Government herein. 1581 
biDNEV Apol. Poetne (Arb.) 48 Hee dooth not onely farre 
passe the Historian, but, for instructing, is well nigh com- 
parable to the Philosopher.. 1670 Eaciiard Cent. Clergy 62 
Instead of a sober instructing the people in those eminent 
?.? d * xcc H cn f at! rib. i8 3 r Carlyle Sort. Res. 11. 

111, Though the Soldier wears openly ., his butchering. tool, 
nowhere, far as I have travelled, did the Schoolmaster make 
show of his instructing-tool. 

Instructing (insiroktii)),///. a . [f. as prec. 
+ *l 3 fG That instructs, or gives instruction or 
information ; instructive. 

is 3 i Sidney Afol. Fotiric (Arb.) 35 Thoucbt not bistort- 
call acts, but instructing Parables, a x688 W. Clacett 
17 Semi. (1609) Si How instructing ought to be our profes- 
sion. 1754 Richardson Grandison (jB:o) VI. J}j. 347 ‘See 
my dear young ladies *, said the happy and instructing Mrs. 
Shirley . . ' the reward of duty, virtue, and obedience \ 
180* Mar. Edckwokth Moral T. (iSi 6> I. xiv. 112 Instruct- 
ing narrative. 1803 / Vestm. Gaz. 3 Oct. 6/1 He went with 

Instructing-constaole B and searched the prisoner 

C '5 house. 

Instruction (instrrrkjan). [a. OF. in-, en- 
st ruction, - cion (134S in Iintz.-Darm.), mod.F. in- 
struction, ad. L. instruct icn-em , n. of action f. 
instruerc to Instruct.] 


1 . The action of instructing or teaching ; the im- 
parting of knowledge or skill ; education ; f infor- 
mation. 

1506 Gu ylforde Pilgr . (Camden) .30 There was no proces- 
syon, nor shewynge, nor instruccion of the holy places. 
1548 Hall Citron., Hen. K8ob, Bryng up my ly tie infant 
. . that . . by your instruction, he may prove polhtike.. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie \. x. (Arb.) 39 The instruction of 
morail doctrines. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. iv. § 4 
We see what care God took for the instruction of his people 
in a time of so generall an Apostacy. 1782 Gibbon Decl. 4- 
F. xxviL III. 12 The faith of a soldier is commonly the 
fruit of instruction, rather than of inquiry. 1861 Times 
29 Aug., The old antithesis between ‘instruction' and 
‘education’ still continues to perplex scrupulous minds. 

2 . The knowledge or teaching imparted. With 
an and pi. An item of knowledge imparted ; an 
instructive rule, a precept, a lesson. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy i. vi. (MS. Cott. Aug. A. iv). 
Whan sche hadde }ms..3oue instruccion Pleyn doctrine 
and informacion How he schal skape dangeris by and by. 
C1449 Pecock Repr. Prol. 1 He 3eueth instruccioun of 
correpcioun and of correpting. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) 5 Moralytees and instruccyons of good manerand 
pollicy. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. iv. § 1 All the Philo- 
sophy and instruction they had, was from their Poets, and 
was all couched in verse. 1796 Miss Burney Camilla I. 
67 She gave her various instructions how to set off her 
person to most advantage. 1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 41 It 
is good .. to profit by the instructions of the pulpit. 

3 . Knowledge imparted concerning a particular 
fact or circumstance ; information. With art and 
//., An item of information imparted or acquired, 
an account, a narrative. Obs. 

1425 W. Paston in P. Lett. No. 5. I. 19, I sende yow 
copies and a trewe instruccion of the seyd matier. 15x3 
More Rich. Ill Wks. 69/2 The messenger sent back w 6 
thanks, & some secret instruccion of y® protectors mind. 
1548 Hall Citron., Hen. V 77 b, Or thei from thence de- 
parted, thei had knowledge and true instruccion that the 
Dolphyn . . was reculed. 1655 Fuller Cl:. Hist., ix. ii. § 21 
May they.. (if having the conveniencies of leisure, and 
instructions) be pleased to perfect this my Catalogue. 

4 . A making known to a person what he is re- 
quired to do ; a direction, an order, a mandate (oral 
or written). Now usu. pi. : Directions, orders. 

1433 Lydg. Leg. S. Edmund m. 993 (Horstm.) Affter 
the fourme off his Instruccioun He folwed theffect off his 
auysioun. 1494 Fabyan Cltrott. vi. clx. 152 Whan Lewys 
had gyuen answere . . and geuen vnto theym other instruc- 
cions, he sent them forthe agayn. 1513 More in Grafton 
Citron. J1568) II. 771 Some of the company had .. secret 
instruction . . to take hym. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
111. (1692) I. 620 We read the fourth Article of our Instruc- 
tions to the whole Company, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
11. (1725) I. 242 He had an instruction to pass an act of 
indemnity. 1725 N. Robinson Tit. Pltysick 287 If these 
Instructions .. be but punctuallyattended to, he need not 
fear any Returns of his Cholic Pains. 1860 Tvndall Glac. 
1. xxvii. 215 My voice could be heard, and my instructions 
understood. 

b. Direction given to a solicitor or counsel. 
a 1724 North Life Ld . Guilford (i8oS^ 1 . 196 An attorney 
. .said that he had given the serjeant his fee, and instructions 
over night, to move for him. xj68 Blackstone Comm . III. 
iii. (1809) 29 A counsel is not answerable for any matter by 
him spoken, relative to the cause in hand, and suggested in 
his client’s instructions. 1837. Dickens Picbtv. xxxiv. At- 
torneys, .from that spot can whisper in the ear of the leading 
counsel in the case, any instructions that may be necessary 
during the progress of the trial. 

. Instructional (instrzrkjhnal), a. [f. prec. + 

-AL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to instruction or teaching; 
educational. 

x8ox W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 585 The most 
satisfactory account of the instructional state of France. 
1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 595/2 From the want of a suffi- 
cient instructional machinery’. 1873 Daily News 4 Aug., 
The instructional cooking college at Aldershot. 1898 Westm, 
Gaz. 28 Mar. 7/3 The training brig Wanderer .. leaving 
Portsmouth ^Harbour under sail with a crew of boys for the 
first instructional cruise of the season to-day. 

2 . Conveying instruction or information. 

1832 Examiner 566/ x It contains no instructional matter 
as to the framing of bills. 1882 W. Sharp D. G. Rossetti 
415 A sonnet meant to convey an instructional idea. 

Xnstru'ctionary, a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ary.] = prec. 

x86r Times 7 Oct., It is important that a model and in- 
structs nary farm should pay. 

Instructive (instrn-ktiv), a. [f. L. instruct-, 
-ppl. stem (see Instruct v.) + -ive. Cf. F. in- 
structif, - ive (14th c. in Godef. Cor/ipl.).’] Having 
the character or quality of instructing ; conveying 
instruction or knowledge. 

1611 Florio, Instruitiuo , instructiue. 1615 J. Stephens 
{title) Essays and Characters Ironical I and Instructive. 
? 6 S 3 R. Sanders Physiogn. 156 This Chapter shall be more 
instructive then what hath been spoken ct it elswheye. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. X04. 1/2 To Peruse those Instructive writ- 
ings. 1738 Johnson Van. Hunt. Wishes 50 Once more, 
Democritus, arise on earth. With cheerful wisdom and in- 
structive mirth. 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. xx. 
(xB 79> 440 The structure of these sepulchres.. is instructive 
m regard to the prevalent method of burial. 

Instructively (instru-ktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ *LY -.] In an instructive manner; so as to in- 
struct ; f by way of instruction. 

. Celeslina Kp. Ded. Aiijb, It is written reprehen- 
instructively. 17x9 D’Urkey Pills I. 359 
>\ nils! Books Instructivelydo Science raise. 1875 Whitney 


Life Lang. vtit. 145 No exercises of reason.. are so clasdv 
and instructively parallel as these two. ' * 

. Instructiveness (instro-ktivnes). [f, as prec. 
•f -ness.] The quality of being instructive. 

x66r Boylf. Style ofS cript. (1675) 130 The pregnant insiruc- 
tiveness of the Scripture.^ 1875 Maine Hist. Inst, viil 
A phenomenon of little interest and of no instructiveness 
*886 Manch. Exam. 18 Jan. 5/5 An experiment.. which is 
full of instructiveness for the country at large. 

Instructor (inslru-ktaj). Also 5-6 -our. [1 
L. instructor preparer (in med.L., teacher), agcnt-c. 
from instniere to Instruct. Orig. in AF. him 
imtructour = F. inslnutcur (14th c. in Godef. 
Comfit. )i] One who instructs ; a teacher. 

_ 1460 Cat-grave Citron. (Rolls) 260 Thei were principal 
instructouris of heretikes. 1530 Palsgr. Epistle to 
(1852) 7 M aister Gyles Dewes, somtyme instructor to 
your noble grace in this selfe tonge. 1576 Fleming t'anc/l. 
Epist. 2x3 To the end hee might wmne Heraclitus to 
be his instructour. _ X5S3 Hollyband Catnpo di Fior 53 
The most famous instructor of children. 1693 Drvden 
Juvenal Ded. (1697) 61 Horace is somewhat the better 
Instructor of the two.. his Instructions are more general; 
Juvenal’s more limited. X7X5 De Foe Fans. Instruct. 1. L 
(1841) I. 29 The Spirit is the secret instructor, x873.de/35 
$ 37 Viet. c. 77 § 13 A peimanent staff, consisting of an 
officer, and of so many seamen instructors as may seem fit. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 307 Let the judgment of them 
rest with the instructor of youth. 

transf. 1879 M c Carthy Own > Times II. xxix. 369 Such 
history, .is of little value as an instructor in the lessons of 
the times and events it deals with. 

b. spec, in American colleges ; A college teacher 
inferior in rank to a professor; variously -Reader, 
Teacher, Lecturer, or Tutor, in an English college 
or university. 

1900 Harvard Unit). Catal. 1899-1900, 17 Lecturers and 
Instructors. 

Hence Instruxtorship, the office or post of an 
instructor. 

1882-3 Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Know!. III. 2344 Recently 
the instructorship has been changed to a professorship. 1S90 
Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 1/3 found, or aid in founding, an 
instructorship in road engineering. 

Instructress (instrzrktres). [f. iNSTitucion 
or -ER + -ess.] A female instructor. AJso/£ 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentl. in- 75 Education is the 
Seasoner or instructresse [ed. 1641 mispr. instructessl ot 
Youth, in principles of knowledge [etc.J. 174* Richardson 
Pamela IV. 38 You must allow me to look upon you as. > 
my Instnictiess. 1825 Lytton Falkland 28 To be the in- 
structress of an infant, a Mother should be its P*ayw ate ‘ 
1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Edttc. ix. (ed. 2) 229 It wtU M 
said, that the Church of the Country is the proper in- 
structress of the people. 

t Instruxtrice. Obs. rare - h [f. Instruct- 
or, after fem. forms from F. in -rice.] =prec. 

X531 Elyot Gov. iii. iii, Knowledge also, as a perfeyte 
instructrice and mastresse..declareth by what meane tfce 
sayd preceptes of reason, .may be well vnderstande. 

t Dnstrumency. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Instru- 
ment, after sbs. in -ency from adjs. in-ENT.] -In- 
strumentality 1. 


1675 Woodhead, etc. Paraphr. Heb. xi Deliverances., 
done by the instrumency of the angels. 

Instrument (i*nstrtfment), sb. [a. F. instrti’ 
vient (14th c. ; the earlier form was csiruintnt), or 
ad. L. instrument-urn provision, apparatus, furni- 
ture, an implement or tool, a document, f. ntstrucre 
to fit out, equip, Instruct*.] . 

1 . That which is used by an agent in or for the 
performance of an action ; a thing with or through 
which something is done or effected ; anything tna 
serves or contributes to the accomplishment 01 a 
purpose or end ; a means. . 

1340 Hamtole Pr. Consc. 3139 Bot M fire ..es/n in- 
strument of Goddes ryghtwysnes. * 387 -8 
Love in. vi. (Skeat) 1 . 52 Ve han in your bodie t f ,uerS . 1 ” 
bers, and fiue sondrie wittes, .. whiche thynges as - 
mentes ye vsen, as your handes apart to nanaw- Jg/ 
Caxton Jason 37 Spekyng with the mouth whiche 
ment of the dischargyng and discouering of heU cs - . 5 A 
Du Wes In trod. Pr. ' ~ ' f '“- ‘ 


gyng ana aiscoucrwa 

*. in Palsgr. 987 This verbe am the 


is an instrument wlierby we do expresse by our ' v0 /^ C g! l J 
verbes passives. 1570 T. Norton tr. Newels Caieca. , \ m 
x8o Faith is not the cause but the instrument of just * 
1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 171 The Gods are n,YTr« 

pleasant vices Make instruments to plague vs. 1075 . 

Cat/:. Theol . 1. 1. 107 Properly an Instrument i5an » r 
cause moved by the principal to an e |f eCt 1 

virtue. 1776 Adam Smith /('. rV. iv. i. (.869' n 'L ,SOT 
the Tartars.. cattle are the instruments of commerc / 

t r r. /-1. /_.i tr Th^ ininortance 01 ** 



xix. 259 At all periods oi itngusn msioivt 
were the popular instruments equally of hbcj nnd P 
b. A person made use of by another person or 
being, for the accomplishment of a P** r P o5 f‘ ' 
mod. use often taken as Jig. from s: £./^*' sinro t. 


strument so..Mnkestow of woenmen whan thou 1 *■ . ^ fl 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. V 68 'Hie duke of ,v?, 

convenient organe and a necessan’ tnst rumen t ;j. 415 

his desires to bis purpose. x6xx bHAKS. If t . • * 

He sweares. As he had seen’t.or beene an Insmun ^ , 
vice you to’t. i66x Uk am 11 all Just l { md . .it • qjurT 

him as an instrument to reform ms Churcn. 7 . a 

Gulliver 1. v, l w ould never be an instrument of w S 



INSTRUMENT. 

free and brave people into slavery. 1867 Bright Sp. 
America 29 June (.1876) 144 To do honour to a most eminent 
instrument in the achievement of that freedom. 2896 Daily 
Ataev 28 Apr. 3/1 The divergence between Mr. Chamberlain ' 
and his instrument in South Africa has been no less marked. 

2. A material thing designed or used for the ac- 
complishment of some mechanical or other physical 
effect ; a mechanical contrivance (usually one that 
is portable, of simple construction, and wielded or 
operated by the hand) ; a tool, implement, weapon. 

Now usually distinguished from a tool, as. being used for 
more delicate work or for artistic or scientific purposes : a 
workman or artizan has his tools, a draughtsman, surgeon, 
dentist, astronomical observer, his instruments. Distin- 
guished from a machine, as being simpler, having less mech- 
anism, and doing less work of itself; but the terms overlap. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 342 The ynglis host.. With In- 
strumentis on seir maneris, As scaffatis, ledderis, and couer- 
yngis, Pykis, howis, and ek stafif-slyngis. c 1391 Chaucer 
As trol. Prol. r 1 Conclusions apertenyng to the same in- 
strument [Astrolabe]. 1432-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) 1 . 357 
Berenge in theire honde an instrumente callede a sparth. 
1530 Palsgr. 234/2 Instrument of any handy crafte, ovtil. 
2592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jul. v. iii. 200 Here is a Frier, and 
Slaughter’d Romeos man, With Instruments vpon them fit 
to open These dead mens Tombes. 16x1 Bible 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 22 Here be oxen for burnt sacrifice, and threshing in- 
struments. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 147 A Crossebowe, 

.. not comparable to the Gun (an instrument they now 
make practice of). 1658 W. Sanderson Grapkice 68 Take 
a needle or small pointed Instrument, heated in a Candle. 
1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 49 An Instrument to measure 
the Motion of the Wind. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime 
Suru. 74 The other Distances may be got sufficiently exact 
by Intersections of a good Needle, without any other Instru- 
ment to take the Angles. 1843 J. Clason Serm. xi. 189 
Instruments of torture are unknown. Mod. A case of mathe- 
matical instruments. The surgeon had to use instruments. 

+ b. collect . Apparatus. (A Latinism.) Obs. 

1671 Milton P. R. 111.388 Much ostentation vain of fleshly 
arm, And fragile arms, much instrument of war. 

3. spec. A contrivance for producing musical 
sounds, by the vibrations of some solid material 
(as strings, reeds, rods, membranes, etc.), or of a 
body of air in a pipe or tube. 

Musical instruments are commonly classified as Wind 
instruments , Stringed instruments, and instruments of 
Percussion (most Reed instruments being classed under 
wind instruments') : see these words. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 225/191 As a ftyele. his wynges furde 
-.. Muriere Instrument neuere nas ]>an his wymgen were 1 
13. . E. E.Allit.P. B. 1081 Aungelles with instrumentes of 
organes & pypes. c 1381 Chaucer Parl.Foules 197 Of Instreu- 
mentis of strengis in a-cord Herde I sopleye, and rauyshyng 
swetnesse. c 1400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) xix. 88 Next, .gase all 
he mynistralles ..with all maner of instruments of music. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon li. 172, I am a mynstrell as thou 
seest here by myne instrumentes. 2540 in Old City Acc. 
Bit. in Archxol. Jrnl. XLIII, Pd to y° clarke for playeng 
of y® yensterment 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. i. 6 Are these 

I pray you, winde Instruments? 1796 Jane Austen Pride 
<5- Prey. vi. (1813) 20, I am going to open the instrument, 
Eliza, and you know what follows. 18x5 — Emma (1870) 
III. x. 287 She. .put the music aside, and.. closed the instru- 
ment. 1863 Loncf. Wayside Inn Prel. 271 The instrument 
on which he played Was in Cremona's workshops made. 

f 4. A part of the body having a special func- 
tion ; an organ. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 149 In wyfhode I Wo I vse 
myn Instrument As (rely as my makere hath it sent. CX400 
tr. Seer eta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 79 Cold 
water dronkyn yn wynter. .destruys h e Instrumentis of fe 
brest, & harmys J>e longys. 1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 
11. x8a. Instrument, or organ [of taste] is a skinne pellicle, 
or philme, stretched in the over part of the tongue. 1656 
Ridgley Pract. Physick 28 Whatsoever is troublesome to 
the instruments of breathing. 1718 J. Chamderlayne 
Relig. Philos. (1730) I. xiii. § 1 Among all the Instruments 
which Animals use, those of the external Senses are least 
of all known to us. 

5. Law. A formal legal document whereby a 
right is created or confirmed, or a fact recorded ; 
a formal writing of any kind, as an agreement, 
deed, charter, or record, drawn up and executed in 
technical form, so as to be of legal validity. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 257/1 It ought to be myn for 
I haue therof an Instrument publyque. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
Vir. 344 The sayde lordys shewyd an instrument or wrytynge, 
at y* which hynge many labellys with sealys, as the Kynges 
seale, syr Edwarde hyS sonnys seale, w* many other of the 
nobles of the lande. X523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxiv. 211 
Of this ordynaunce and bondes there were made instrumentes 
publykes, and letters patentes, seyled by bothe Kynges. 
1570 Buchanan Admonit. Wks. (1892) 28 Y* cardinall 
Betoun quha be ane fals instrument had taken y® suppreme 
authoritie to himself. 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 
214 There were present at the sight hereof seven pubhek 
notaries, which called witnesses, and made instruments 
thereupon. 1660 Trial Regie. 45 We shall show that In- 
strument, that was made under the Hand, and Seal, of the 
Prisoner at the Bar, as well as others, for Execution of the 
King: that Bloody Warrant. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
11 . Tx. 142 We may observe, in Madox’s collection of 
antient instruments, some leases for years of a pretty early 
date. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1B76) II. x. 345 The 
instrument under which he [Cromwell] took his title ac- 
corded to him no unnecessary executive authority. 1845 
M'Culloch Taxation 11. vi. § 3 (1852} 284 The payment of 
the proper duty is made essential to the validity of an 
instrument. 1866 Crump Banking v. 104 Where an instru- 
ment is drawn in a careless way, in the form of a promissory 
note, and accepted, and indorsed as a bill of exchange* 
b. Sc. Law. A formal and duly authenticated 
record, drawn up by n notary-public, of any trans- 
action ; hence to ask , give, lake instruments. 
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*535 Lyndesay Satyre 2832 (Bannatyne MS.) To that, 
my lordis, planely we disconsent ; Notar, thairof I tak ane 
instrument. 1540 Sc. Acts fas. V, c. 81 Gif the Notar and 
Scribe of courte refusis to giue instrumentes, actes, or notes 
to ony persones desirand the samin, he sail tine his office. 
1572 Buchanan Detect. Mary F ij (Jam.), Upon the quhilk 
. .the said.aduocate askit an act of Court and Instrumentis, 
and desyrit of the Justice proces conform thairto. a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xxiii. We will take Instrument form- 
ally and authentically extended, to the end he be not, after 
his Decease declared an Heretick. 18x4 Scott Wav. I, The 
Baron of Brad ward ine then took instruments., bearing that 
all points and.circumstances of the act of homage had been 
rite et solenniter acta et per act a. 1897 Johnston of War • 
vision's Diary (Scot. Hist. Soc.) 96 note , Instruments are 
the formal and duly authenticated narrative by a Notary 
public of res gestae of which a person interested desires to 
preserve a record. The practice of taking instruments is 
now confined for the most part to Church Courts. 

6 . aftrib. and Comb., as instrument-maker , -mak- 
ing (usually scientific instruments). 

a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 99 Made by a skilful 
Mathematical-Instrument-maker. 2770 Barrington in Phil. 
Trans. LXI. 294, 1 . .directed two ram-gages . . to be made 
by your instrument-maker. X836 Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 
269 The Italian renown for instrument-making attained its 
climax by the productions of. .Straduarius and Guamerius. 
1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 2B0 The upper and 
lower rows of terminals are used for the ‘Up ’ and 4 Down ’ 
line wires: the two intermediate rows are ‘Instrument* 
terminals. Ibid. 294 The instrument counters and floors. 

Instrument (i’nstn/ment, instr«me*nt), v. [f. 
prec. sb. : cf. F. instrumenter (1440 in Hatz.- 
Darm.). For the pronunciation cf. Compliment v.J 

1. Law. a. intr. To draw up an instrument (see 
prec. 5 ). b. trans. To address an instrument to, 
petition by means of an instrument. 

1719 Descr. Parish of Deer in Alex. Smith Alerdeensh, 
(1875) 1065 The presbitry instrumented in terms of the act 
of parliament, to make patent doors for them. 2752 
J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 5) 74 When the sixty 
Days are run, and no Indictment execute, then the Prisoner 
instruments the Lord Advocate, .and thereafter presents 
a Petition, .for Letters of Liberation. 

2. Mils. To arrange or score (a piece of music) 
for instruments, esp. for an orchestra. 

x8z2 Blackw. Mag. XII. 443 These.he hastily wrote down 
upon scraps of paper, and next morning arranged them; or, 
to make use of his own term, instrumented them. X845 

E. Holmes Mozart 136 Mozart, .is deep in a ‘ Miserere 1 . . 
to contain three choruses, a fugue, and a duet, and to be 
Instrumented for a large orchestra. 1878 E. Prout in Grove 
Did. Mus . I. 35 note. The Te Deum and Acis were instru- 
mented by Mendelssohn. 

Instrumental (instnrmemtal), a. and sb. fa. 

F. instrumental (Oresme, 14 th c.), ad. med.L. 
instrumcntalis : see Instrument sb. and -al.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of the nature of an instrument (material or 
subservient) ; serving as an instrument or means ; 
contributing to the accomplishment of a purpose 
or result. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. xx(i], (Add. MS. 27944), 
The cause material and instrumental [L. instrumcntalis] is 
in the tonge. *478 Househ . Ord. (1700) 44 No fees of plate 
nor sylver, but it oe in his instrumental tools perused by occu- 
pation. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. To Rdr. r vb, The 
service of his natural! abilities, and the use of his instru- 
mental! powers. 1583 StubbeS Anat . Abus. 11. (1882) 59 We 
giue unto God .. the cheefest rule in all things,, all other 
creatures being but the instrumental!, or secundarie causes. 
x6g7 tr, Burgersdicius his Logic 1. xvii. 65. The Instru- 
mental Cause is that which subserves the principal Cause 
in its Effecting., 1766 Fordyce Serm. Vng. Worn. (1767) 
II. xi, 137 The instrumental duties of religion, as they are 
usually termed. X848 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) I. vi. 322 The 
art of persuasive argumentation will, like every other in- 
strumental art, be capable of abuse. 

b. Const, to, in ; f inf » rarely \ of, f for. _ 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (J.), Prayer, which is in- 
strumental to every thing. 1655 Hartlib Ref. Silk.worm 
To Rdr., Then would all hands be set a-work, and every 
one would become instrumental! to serve himselfe and his 
Neighbours in Love. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant iv. i, You 
have been instrumental, 1 hear, of my Preferment. 1666 
Pepys Diary 28 Apr., My Lady Castlemaine is instrumental 
in this Matter. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. Pref. 
9, 1 was prepared to be instrumental for such a work as this. 
2736 Butler Anat. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 57 Instrumental in 
bringing about revolutions. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets i.17 
Zeal for greater rigour of thought was instrumental in de- 
veloping a new vehicle of language in the creation of a prose 
style. 1881 J. Simon in Nature XXI V. 372/1 When the life 
of either man or brute is to be made merely instrumental to 
the establishment of a scientific truth. 

C. Serving well for the purpose ; serviceable, 
useful ; effective, efficient. Now rare or Obs. 

J602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 48 The Head is not more Natiue 
to the Heart, The Hand more Instrumental! to the Mouth. 
1672 Marvell Rek. T ransp. 1. 26 How instrumental soever 
the Captain hath been, the General usually carries away the 
honour of the Action. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 249 
My Lord Conway & S r Arth r Forbese have bin instru- 
mental! & usefull to me herein. 1709 Swift Advance m. 
Relig. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 115 It would be very- instrumental 
to have a law made. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. 11. 
175 Those truths which are most instrumental. 

2. Of, pertaining to, performed with, or arising 
from, a material instrument ; due to the instrument 
(as instrumental error). 

1644 Nye Gunnery 11. (1647) 47 The degree in the Circle, 
that was cut in the Circle of the Instrument, when you 
made your Instrumental! observation. 1760 Pemberton in 
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Phil. Trans. LI. 921 The instrumental construction pro- 
posed by Mr. Collins will very’ readily give the true latitude. 
*797 Downing Disord. Homed Cattle 129 All instrumental 
methods of extraction I wish to avoid as much as possible. 
2830 Herschcl Stud. Nat, Phil. 125 We are obliged to 
have recourse to instrumental aids. 1858 — Ouil. A sir on. 
(ed. 5) iii. f 141 Such inquiries constitute the theory of in- 
strumental errors. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 70 No instru- 
mental treatment had taken place that day’. 

3. Of music: Performed on, or composed for, an 
instrument or instruments. (Opp. to vocal.) 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. heading , Of musike : mun- 
dain, hum ay n, and instrumental. 2597 Hookf.r Eccl. Pol. 
v. xxxviii. § 2 They which .: require tne abrogation of in- 
strumental! musique. 2641 Evelyn Diary 5 Oct., His 
three daughters entertained us with rare music, vocal and 
instrumental. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 686 With Heav’nly 
touch of instrumental sounds In full harmonic number 
joind. 2891 Times 8 Oct. 7/4. When these alone sing, the 
balance is better kept by omitting the instrumental parts. 

b. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a musical 
instrument, rare. 

« 2683 Walton Angler i.. (1886) 15 The nightingale., 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little instrumental 
throat. <zx8zz Shelley To Constantsa Singing iii, The 
blood and life within those snowy fingers leach witchcraft 
to the instrumental strings. 

+ 4. Old Physiol. Having a special vital func- 
tion ; that is a bodily organ ; organic. (Cf. In- 
strument sb. 4 .) Obs. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (x 541) 10 b. Members instrumental! 
[are] The stomake ; The raines : The bowelles : All the 
great synewes. 1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 44 A Muscle . . 
is an instrumentall part of the body. 2607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1658)266 , 1 wish all Farriars..to know the causes of 
all diseases, as well in the parts similar as instrumental. 

5. Gram. The name of a case in the declensions 
of some languages (as Sanskrit and Slavonic), de- 
noting that with or by which something is done. 

Called also 4 the ablative of tbe instrument *, and by early 
authors of English Sanskrit grammars causative, and im- 
plementivc. The Skr. name is karatta means, instrument. 

2806 Carey Suugskrit Gram, 864 Of the instrumental case 
after the verb. 1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXI. 
476 Several Slavonian dialects . - have seven cases, the six 
cases of the Latins, and an instrumental case. 2874-5 Pa- 
tillon Man. Comp. Phi lot. (1877) 106 In both languages 
[Greek and Latin] we shall find remnants of both locative 
and instrumental forms. 2879 Whitney Sanscrit Gram. 
§ 283 Many instrumental constructions . . call in translation 
for other prepositions than 4 with * or ‘ by ’ ; yet the true 
instrumental relation is usually to be traced. 

6. Law. = Tnstrumentary a. 3. rare. 

2790 Dallas Amer. Law Rep. I. 209 Instrumental wit- 
nesses are always called upon. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. That which is instrumental to some end or 
purpose (see A. 1 ) ; an instrument, means. Obs. 

[1597 A. M. tr. Guillemecxu s Fr. Chirurg. Q, To demon- 
strate, not only’ the materialle and formal principles, but 
the Instrumentalles.] 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. i. § 10 
Unto the deepe, fruitefull, and operative studie of many 
Scyences.-Bookes be not the only’ Instrumentals. 1643 
Sir J. Sfelman Case of Affairs n Ihrough the concurrence 
of those that are the instrumentals of His restraint, 
f 2. An 4 instrumental * part of the body (see 
A. 4 ) ; a bodily organ. Obs. 

2541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg. etc., As to the 
seconde question that asketh why’ they [members] be called 
organykes & instrumentalles. 2564 P. Moore Hope Health 
1. tv. 7 Some other partes in the body be called . . instru- 
mentalles and vnlyke partes. 

3. Gram. The instrumental case, ‘the ablative of 
the instrument * : see A. 5 . 

2806 Carey Suugskrit Gram, 35 There are seven cases, 
viz. tbe Nominative, Accusative, Instrumental [etc.]. 2824 
Heard Russ. Gram. § 9 There are six cases in the Russian 
Language: the Nominative, the Accusative, the Genitive, 
the Dative, the Instrumental, the Prepositional. 2879 Sweet 
Anglo-Sax. Rdr. (ed. 2) lntrod. 48 Adjectives have the 
three genders' of nouns, and the same cases, with the addi- 
tion of the instrumental.. 2879 Whitney Sanscrit Gram. 
§278 The instrumental is originally the with-c ase: it de- 
notes adjacency, accompaniment, association— passing over 
into the expression of means and instrument ( with and by). 

Instrumentalist, [f. Instrumental + -ist.] 

1. One who plays on a musical instrument; a 
performer of instrumental music. (Opp. to vocalist.) 

2823 Herald in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1824) 108 There are 
many aspiring instrumentalists who protest boldly against 
the. monopoly. 1864 H. Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. 26 
Uniting the now .separate offices of poet, composer, vocalist, 
and instrumentalist. 1871 Athenaeum 2 Dec. 727 This body 
of vocalists and instrumentalists. 

b. A composer of instrumental music, rare. 

__ 2880. W. S. Rockstro in Grove Did. Mus. II. 572 The age 
in which he [Beethoven] lived produced more than one in- 
strumentalist of the highest order. 

2. An advocate of the use of instrumental music 
in public worship, nonce-use. 

.2882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Ktur.vl. 1961 An injunc- 
tion is more than a permission, which is all tor which most 
instrumentalists contend. 

Xzxs triune ntality (rnstrf/mentse'Kti). [f- as 
prec. + -ity.] 

1. The quality or condition of being instru- 
mental ; the fact or function of serving or being 
used for the accomplishment of some purpose or 
end ; agency. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 332 They say Their own Faith is 
Physically* the efficient instrumentall cause of their own 
forgiveness and justification; Yea that it is a Passive Re- 
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ception of Christ himself (by the said Physicall instrument- 
alky). 169* Ray D is sol. World iiL (1732) 9 By the Inter- 
vention and Instrumentality of second Causes. 1747 Butler 
Strut. Ho. Lords Wks. 1874 II. 202 Civil government is 
that part of God's government . . which he exercises by the 
instrumentality of men. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. 
II. 254 An interest was established in the army by the 
instrumentality of ChurchilL 

2. with pi. That which serves or is employed for 
some purpose or end ; a means, an agency. 

<11677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. tv. ii. 295 God needed not 
the subsidiary Instrumentalities of Nature to compleat his 
Work. 1833 I. Taylor Fan at. 1. 11 The moral and intelli- 
gent instrumentality .. is nothing else than the vital forco 
which animates each single believer. 1838 Gladstone State 
in Rel. Ch. iv. (L.), From that liability to abuse with which 
State power is charged, no human instrumentality is exempt. 
1875 Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 255 One of the most powerful 
instrumentalities in the historical transformation of the 
civilised world. 

tlnstrtune'iitalize, v. Ohs. [f. asprec. + 
-IZE.] 

1. traits. To make or render instrumental to some 
end ; to fashion into an instrument ; to organize. 

1594 Carew Hiiarte s Exam. Wits To Rdr., _Hee instru- 
mentalired their braine in such sort, as they might receiue 
it with ease. Ibid. ( 1616) 50 If a reasonable soule informe 
a well instrumentalized bodie .. his knowledge comes little 
behind that of the subtillest deliill. 1629 T. Adams Medit. 
Creed Wks. 1862 III. 147 God first instrumentalised a perfect 
body, and then infused a living soul. 

2. To measure or reckon by means of instruments. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey ji. iv. 53 If the place 

cannot bee brought within view, instrumentalize the tract 
at Random Ibid., To instrumentalize a distance, first point- 
forth two competent stations, and from the first quantulate 
the angle betwixt the marke and second station. 

Instrumentally (instr«me*ntali), adv. [fi 

Instrumental a. + -LY— .] 

X. In an instrumental manner ; in the way of in- 
strumentality. a. As an instrument or means ; by 
being employed for some purpose. 

1581 Sherwin in Confer. 1. (1584) E iv, Faith iustifieth in- 
strumentally. 1608 A. Willet Hexapla Exod. 41 Angels 
.. may instrnmentaliie pronounce the blessings of God. 
jyn G. Cary Phys. Pkylactick 146 God. .Excommunicates 
Efficiently, the Clergy do it Instrumentally, as his Instru- 
ments. <1x795 Burke Popery Laws iii. 1. Wks. IX. 362 
They will argue, that the end being essentially beneficial, 
the means become instrumentally so. 1871 Daily News 
1 Feb., To acknowledge it . . as instrumentally capable of 
bringing about the meeting of a * National Assembly 

b. By the agency of another thing or person ; 
by an instrument or means. 

_ x6x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 1 The spirit indeed doth 
it principally, but by the word in the ministery instrument- 
ally. a 1631 Donne Ess. (1651) 141 They must do it instru- 
mentally by others. a 1871 in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxxiiL 18-19 She never knew to whom she was instrument- 
ally indebted for this timely and merciful assistance. 

2. By means of a (material or legal) instrument. 
x6xt Florio, Instrumentalmente , by deed, instrument, 
euidence or writing, instrumentally. 1633 T. James Voy. 
69, I tooke the height of it instrumentally. 1760 Pemberton 
in Phil. Trans. LI. 910 A problem . . proposed, and solved 
instrumentally upon a globe. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 
II. 7 In the Third Method, Or Instrumentally, as suppose 
by the log. lines on one side of the common two-foot scales, 
b. With or upon a musical instrument. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5487/3 Mr. Purcell’s Te Deum will 
be vocally and instrumentally performed. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Mus. i. 27 The earlier Fathers of the Church .. condemned 
musical Devotion when instrumentally accompanied. 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scott. 11. xiii. 373 Schools, - in which the 
music of the church was taught vocally and instrumentally. 

+ Instramcntalness. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] = Inrtkumentalitv I. 

S’R H. Vane Retired Man's Medit. 360 For their 
greater instrumcntalnesse unto Satan, in rage, fiercenesse 
and. CTuelty. a 1660 Hammond (J.), The instrumentalness 
of nebes to works of charity. 

■f Instrume*ntar, a. Sc. Obs. ff. Instrument : 
see -ar 2 .] = Instrumentary a. 3 . 

c *575 Balfour s Practicks (1754) 383 Albeit the remanent 
01 the wjtncssis instrumental beand of greiter nombre, de- 
pone or say nganis the samin. 

T Instrumenta*rian, a. Obs. rare. [f. next 

+ -AN.] «=lluxt, 2 . 

1649 Bulwek Pathomyct. 1. vi.29 The passions aptly obey 
the instrumentarian parts. 

Instrumentary (instrt/me’ntari), a. [f. In*. 
STRUMENT + -AUY ; cl. F. instrument air e ( 15 th c.).] 
1 1. Of the nature of or serving as an instrument 
or means ( ■= Instrumental a. i) ; of or belonging 
to an instrument or means. Obs. 

ax6i7 Baynf. On E/h. (165S) 131 This opinion maketh the 
divine properties become instnimentary faculties, as it were 
to a finite nature. 1642 Declar. Lords 4- Comm. 3 Aug. 6 
Made use of. .as instrumentary and subservient to ft. 1657 
M. Lawrence Use 4- Pract. Faith 83 Faith doth not justihe 
by merit . . but onely by the instrumentary application of 
Christ's righteousness. 

+ 2. Serving for some particular vital function ; 
organic: *= Instrumental a. 4. Obs. 

1564 P. Moore Hope Health 1. iv. 7 All other instrumen- 
tarie members besides these fourc, are lesse principal!. 1638 
A. Read Chirurg. ilpThe veines and arteries are instru* 
mentaiy parts. 

3. Sc. Law. Of or relating to a deed or legal in- 
strument; in plir. / r.st nun cnlary -witness, one who 
witnesses a deed. (Cf. Instrumentau.) 


1722 W. Forbes Instit. Law Scot. n. 176 Witnesses in 
written Contracts, called Instrumentary witnesses. 1773 
Erskine Instit. Law Scot. (ed. 2) iv. ii. § 5. 666 Offered to 
be proved by the oaths of the procurator and instrumentary 
witnesses. 1868 Act 31 4- 32 Viet. c. joi § 139 It shall be 
competent for any female person .. to act as an instru- 
mentary witness in the same manner as any male person. . 
Instrumentation (r-nstrwmentF'-Jan). [a. F. 
instrumentation (1835 in Diet . Acad.), f. instru - 
matter : see Instrument v. and -ation.] 

L Plus. The composition or arrangement of 
music for instruments, esp. for an orchestra (usually 
with reference to the art or skill shown by the com- 
poser in adapting the parts to the various instru- 
ments) ; orchestration. 

1845 E. Holmes^ Mozart 222 The cantatas, .possess not 
only all the dignity of Gluck, but an instrumentation far 
more brilliant and spirited. 1875 Ouseley Plus. Form ii. 4 
To supply the harmonies, the counterpoints, and even the 
Instrumentation. x 83 o W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. 
Mus . II. 567 The most prominent characteristics of good In- 
strumentation are (I.) Solidity of Structure, (II.) Breadth of 
Tone, (IIL) Boldness of Contrast, (IV.) Variety of Colouring. 

U b. Erroneously used for : Performance of in- 
strumental music; playing on instruments (with 
reference to style). 

_ 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § 6 note , Finished 
instrumentation by an adequate number of performers, ex- 
quisite acting, and sweetest singing, might be secured.. at 
a fourth part of the cost. 1893 Yorkslt. Post 14 Dec. 8/2 
The choruses were admirably sung.. The instrumentation 
was excellent. 

2. The nse of a scientific, surgical, or other in- 
strument ; operation with an instrument. 

1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 34 The first principle of 
instrumentation in the urethra is to avoid the use of force. 
1881 Nature No. 622. 516/2 Intensely black diffraction rings 
round each, and several fainter ones, fewer as the quality 
of instrumentation is raised. 1884 D. G. Mitchell Bound 
Together , Highways 4- Parks 248 Something more is 
needed than the Engineer, stiff with his instrumentation and 
his equations and his economies of line. 

3. Operation, or provision, of instruments or 
means ; instrumental agency, instrumentality. 

1858 Bushnell Nat. 4- Supernat. iv. (1864^ 91 Having 
nature as their field and the tool-house of their instrumenta- 
tions. Ibid. xii. 376 Otherwise we have no sufficient instru- 
mentation, for our human use or handling of so great a fact. 
1883 D. C. Murray Hearts III. 140 If I am caught, whether 
by your instrumentation or not, I shall tell what I know. 

Instrume’ntist. rare. [f. Instrument + 
- 1 st ; cf. F. instru mentiste (Littre).] = Instru- 
mentalist 1 . 

X609 Douland Omith. Microl. 14 By sounding the sounds 
[of a song] only, which belongs to Instrumentists. 
Instrume*nto-, comb, form (from L. instru - 
men turn), used with sb. in sense ‘ instrumental 
with adj. in sense ‘ instrumentally \ 

1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 12 One.. can hardly realize the 
extent to which this instrumento-mania has run rampant. 
1898 Daily News 10 Feb- 5/2 A ‘realistic instrumento-de- 
scriptive ' opera. 

Instue, variant of Institue Obs., to institute, 
f InstU'pefying, ppl a . Obs. rare . [In- Cf. 
L. instupere to be numb.] Stupefying. 

1834 Tait's Mag. I. 586 Previous uses.. bad filled it with 
hebetative and instupifying qualities. 

t Instyle, v. Obs. Also 6 -S instile, [f. In - 2 
+ Style sb. or v. See also En style.] Irons. 
(with complemental obj.) To call by the style or 
name of ; to style, denominate, entitle. 

1506 Drayton Legends iv. 664 Him She instil’d Defender 
of the Faith. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 145 The Christians of 
the West, for the recovery of the Holy Land (so by them 
instiled). 1626 Jackson Creed vm. ix. § 1 Abraham.. was 
instiled the friend of God. 17x4 Gay She/h. Week Proeme, 
Knowing no age so justly to be instiled Golden, as this of our 
sovereign lady Queen Anne. 1759 Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 
II. 1 16 We antiently instile Mongst sundry other Things, a 
Wonder of our Isle. 

t Insua’ve, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. insttdv-is 
unpleasant, f. in- (In- 3) + s navis sweet. Suave. 
Cf. F. insttave . ] Not suave or sweet ; unpleasant. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disf>. 503 It admitted of no sugar, 
but many insuave and . .useless things. 1657 Physical Diet., 
Insuave , unpleasant. 

Insnayity (inswm’viti). rare. [ad. L. insua- 
vit-as, f. tnsuavis : see prec. and Suavity. Cf. F. 
insuaviti (Littre).] Lack of suavity or sweetness ; 
unpleasantness ; surliness. 

1621 Burton Anat.Mel. 1. iv. 1. (1624) 186 All fears.. dis- 
contents, imbonities, insuavities are swallowed up.. in this 
Irish sea, this Ocean of misery. 1657 Tomlinson Renous 
Disp. 54 By reason of its ill odor and insuavity. .1878 T. 
Hardy Return Native III. v. ii. 123 It partly explained the 
insuavity with which the woman greeted him. 
Insubduable (ins»bdi/7*ab’l), rare. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be subdued ; invincible. 

x 85 s Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. 11. i. 103 The insubduable 
fires of hate. 

t In sir bid, a. Obs. rare — °. [ad. L. insubtd-us 
(post-cl.) stupid, foolish.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Insubid, rash, without considera- 
tion, heady. 

Insubjection (insrbidse'kjon). rare. [In- 3.] 
Want of subjection ; the state of not being subject 
to authority or control. • 
x8x8 Todd, Insubjection , state of disobedience to govern- 


ment. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. 11. it (1861) 553 s 0a . 
appearance of irritability, or insubjection. 1B78 H. G~ 
Guinness End of Age (1880) 23 The eternal state dates foa 
death’s destruction, and in it insubjection is unknown. 

Insubmergible (inszbmsudsib’l). a. [N -31 
That cannot be submerged or sunk under water. 

1808 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) I. 300/1 Religion.. is sa 
buoyant and so insubmergible— that it may be made, ty 
fanatics, to earn' with it any degree of error. i8« 
Monthly Mag. V. 382 One of the company in this insu£ 
mergible passage-boat. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 19 
Collapsible Insubmergible Dinghys for Fishing Smacks. 

Insubmersible _ (insobmausib’]), a. rest. 
[In- 3 ; perh. after K. insubmersible (1775 in Hau,- 
Darm.).] = prec. 

1865 Esqujros Cornwall 169 The English expect a life- 
boat to be insubmersible. 1879 D’ Anvers tr. j. Vtrut 
Fur Count jy n. iv. 197 A wandering island, with a solid in- 
submersible foundation. 

Insubmrssion. rare. [In- 3.] Want of sub- 
mission ; unsubmissiveness ; insubordination. 

1828 in Webster. 

Insttbmissive (insobmi-siv), a. [In-3 .] Not 
submissive; not disposed to submit; unyielding to 
power or authority ; unsubmissive. 

1841 Mem. W. Ferricr iv. 350 Multitudes are at once in- 
submissive and despondent. 1878 Swinburne Poems 
Ser. ii. 17 Thine unbowed, bright, insubmissive head. 

Insubordinate (inscbpudiiurt), a. (sb.) [In-3; 
cf. F. insubordonnd (1789 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
subordinate, a. Not obedient to the orders of 
superiors ; prone to insubordination. 

1849 Cobden Speeches 86 To keep down a very restless and 
insubordinate population ; but why restless and insubor- 
dinate ? 1864 Daily Tel. 23 Sept., A motley crew of insub- 
ordinate adventurers. 1897 P. Warung Tales Old Rtfvu 
37 To be insubordinate was to commit the unpardonable sin. 
b. Not subordinate in altitude; not inferior. 

x868 Milman St. PauTs 398 Those adjacent buildingssoar 
to an insubordinate height. 

B. sb. One who is insubordinate. 


1886 Sir F. H. Doyle Remits. 45 In managing his subor- 
dinates (insubordinntes I should rather call them). 1896 
Westm. Gaz. 25 Feb. 2/1 He., was court-martialled, and 
came near being shot. But. .[he] had early become a past 
master of chess . . The staff were unable to face a sudden 
curtailment of their only recreation, and the insubordinate 
was spared. - ,, 

Hence Insubo*rdinately adv., in an insubordi- 
nate, unsubmissive, or refractory manner. 

x8. . in Jas. Grant Hist. India (1876) I. xli. 209/1 The 
king's troops.. loudly and msubordinately uttered the old 
complaint of want of beef. 

Insubordination (insyb^idin^'Jon). [In* 3 ; 

perh. after F. insubordination (1788 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The fact or condition of being insubor- 
dinate; absence of subordination or submission; 
resistance to or defiance of authority ; refusal to 
obey orders ; refractoriness, disobedience. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 381 All the disorders arising 
from idleness, Iuxury» dissipation, andmsubordination. 1797 
Collingwood in Alison Europe xxii. (1854) I ' • 22 II 
attempt to excite insubordination in my ship, * 
you into the sea. X840 Thirlwall Greece V 11 . lvu.220 An* 
tigonus complained of Cassander’s insubordination. 

H. Nisbet Bush Girts Rom. 19 He. was punished lor 
subordination, until at last in desperation he made his escape 
to the bush. r , 

t Insubsrstence. Obs. rare. [In* 3 -] Lack 
or want of subsistence. . . 

1651 tr. Life Father Sarpi (3676) 36 Although he miga 
well discern an jnsubsistence,and that the Cardinal Protect 
was not much incensed by any instances against htm upo 
those accusations. mi, ♦ 

+ ilisubsrstent, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 -] I,iat 
does not subsist. 

*654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 260 What they cannot be 
themselves, they cannot be to others, in matter °*. s l*" I 
and subsistence; it being a contradiction to say, insubsis 
subsist encies. r , . . 

Insubstantial (inswbstmmjal), a. [ad- 

and med.L. insubstantidl-is, f. in- (IN- **) + s * 
stdnlid/is Substantial. Cf. F. insubstantiel( 


c. in Littre).] a . . 

1. Not existing in substance or reality; not tea , 
imaginary, illusive ; non- substantial. # v 

xfixo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 155 The great Globe tt selfc, , . 

all which it inherit, shall dissolue, And like tins tnsubs » 
Pageant faded Leaue not a racke behinde. 1820 La> . . 
Ser. 1. South-Sea Ho., Peradventure the very names, 

I have summoned up before thee, are fantastic, insub • f 
1865 Seeley Ecce Homo (1866) 136 It was no insubs 
city, such as we fancy in the clouds. 

2. Void of substance ; not of stout or soli 

stance ; unsubstantial. Also^fc. ' 

1607 Markham Caval. iv. (1617) 36 The errors and inco^ 
uenienceswhicii doe necessarily belong to such in» ., o!e 

instructions, a 1774 W. Harte tr. d hetnpt*. . ^ 

36 (R.) Nothing in the event is more firagtl The 

[than a spider’s web]. # 1827 Hare Guesses hirf^ve Utn 
multitude of indistinct, insubstantial w ords, v 1'icji -g, 

driven across our language from f° r ® l S^ p-Acotn- 
Mrs. Browning Lett. R. II. Hon, e (1S77) H- ‘ * % 
mon cough striking on an insubstantial fran t> 
bodily troubles. , . ff 

Insubstautiality (i=nsnbstrcnjl,m Iiti;- ■ l 

prec. -f -ity.] The quality of being insubstantia 

U :i^H^ i &(.^ 43 « No wonder th, such 
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are. soon overthrown, nay, that they topple ere long through 
their own insubstantiality. 1891 G. M eredith One 0/ Cong . 
II. iv. 76 No metaphors, no similes, nor flowery insubstan- 
tiality. <11898 J. Cairo Fundamental Ideas Chr. I. iv. 87 
It [pantheism] means, not the divinity, but rather the nothing- 
ness and insubstantiahty of the world. 

t Insubsta*ntiate, <*• Oh. rare. [In- 3,] 
Not composed of (material) substance. 

1621 B rath wait Nat. Emb ., Blasphentie Argt. (1877) 35 
God.. incomprehensible in his works, indiuisible,in his sub- 
stance insubstantiate. 

In substantiate (insz?bstte*nJVt), v. rare . 
[f. In- “ + L. substantia Substance + -ate 3 • cf. 
incarnate , incorporate .] trans. To embody or 
manifest in (material) substance. 

1865 J. Grote Explorat. Philos. 1. iv. 58 A mind or reason 
so far unsubstantiated or embodied. 

So Insubstantia'tion, embodiment. 

1867 Sala Waterloo to Penins. II. 227 It is the insub- 
stantiation of * nada ’—the home of nothing. There is nothing 
to eat, nothing to drink, nothing to wear, nothing to sit or 
lie upon. , 

Insubve-rtible, a. rare. [In- 3,] Incapable 
of being subverted. 

1806 Simple Narrative II. 70 The champion ofimmutable 
truth, and the insubvertible law of Nature. 1821 Coleridge 
Lett. Jan. (1836) I. 155 If the premises be, as I .. am con- 
vinced they are — insubvertible. 

+ Insu'ccate, v. Oh. rare'- 0 , [f. L. insuc- 
care , properly insucare (Columella), f. in- (In- 2) 
+ sticcus , siicus juice : see -ate 3.] trans. To soak, 
steep. So ■f Insucca'tion, the action of soaking 
or steeping. Oh. 

1623 Cockeram, Insuccate, to make wet. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva (1679) 8 Concerning the medicating, and insuccation 
ofSeeds. 1706 Phillips, Insuccation (in the Apothecaries 
Art), the moistening of Aloes, or other Drugs, with the Juice 
of Violets, or Roses, etc. 

Insuccess (insrkse’s). [In- 3. Cf. F. insucch 
(1802 in Hatz.).] Want of success; unsuccess. 

1646 C. Spelman in Spelman's De non tenter. Eccl. (ed. 4) 
To Rdr. b ij, View the insuccesse of Sacrilegious persons. 
i66i.Feltham Resolves 11. Ixxviii. 357 The insuccess of an 
Affair . . how it alters quite the sound that Fames lowd 
Trumpet makes 1 1738 Weddell Voy . up Thames 94 Tired 
with his Insuccess. 1900 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 144 Their 
insuccesses have conferred no great gains on our adversary. 

+ In successful, a. Oh. [In- 3.] Not suc- 
cessful ; unsuccessful. 

1646 C. Spf.i.man in Spelman's De non temer. Eccl. (ed. 3) 
To Rdr. aiij b, Although he was not so happy as with Saint 
Peter at once to convert thousands, yet was he not with him 
so insuccessefull, as to fish all night and catch nothing. 1683 
Salmon Doron Med. 1. 99 It will prove insuccessful. 

Hence + Insucce ssfulness. Oh. 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide i.6 The totall l'nsuccessefulnesse 
of your Ministry. 1672 Grew Philos. Hist. PI. § 4 The ac- 
knowledged. . 1 nsuccessfulnes of any Mens Undertakings. 

t Insucce*ssive,«. Oh. rare. [In- 3.] With- 
out succession in time. 

# 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III, 158 The Eternitie of God is 
insuccessive and indivisible. 

f Insucce'ssively, adv. Obs. [In- 3.] With- 
out success, unsuccessfully. 

a 1650 May Satir. Puppy (1657) 86 Griev’d that the Verses 
were so insuccessively left in Peel’s Lodging. 

Insucken (i'nst^k’n), a. Sc. Law. [f. In prep. 
4- Sucken.] Situated within a certain sucken , or 
jurisdiction having its own mill ; astricted to a 
certain mill in the servitude of thirlage. 

1681 Stair Inst. Law Scot. 11. vii. § 7 Infeftment in a mill, 
with the astricted multures . . and forty years possession of 
paying the insucken multures was found to constitute the 
thirlage. 1773 Erskjnc lust. Law Scot. (ed. 2) 11. ix. § 20. 
314 The duties payable by those who come voluntarily to 
the mill are called oulsucken, or out-toxvn multures ; and 
thpse that are due by tenants within the sucken, indown 
or insucken multures ..The rate of insucken [multure] is 
frequently a peck in the boll, and at some mills consider- 
ably higher. 186 1 \V. Bell Diet . Law Scot. s. v., Insucken 
multures are the multures exigible from the suckeners, or 
parties astricted to the mill. 

Insnction (instf’kjan). rare. [f. In adv. 11 d 
+ Suction.] The action of sucking in. 

1883 A. Stewart Nether Lochaber liii. 337 The capture 
and insuction of its ordinary food. 1895 Pakkes Health 14 1 
The in-suction caused by fires within the house. 

f Insudate, a. Oh. rare. [ad. L. ins tidal -us, 
pa. pple. of L. instidare, f. in- (In- 2 ) + suddre to 
sweat ; cf. exudate .] ‘ Accompanied with sweat- 
ing * (Nares); laborious. So + Insuda'tion, sweat- 
ing ; severe labour, such as to cause sweating, rare. 

1609 Hey wood Brit. Troyvt. ciii, And such great victories 
attaind but seild, Though with more labours and insudate 
toyles. x6 69 Addr. hopeful Yng. Gentry Eng. 107 All this 
without anxious solicitudes, laborious insudations, or more 
than common Stock of comprehension or contrivance. 

Insue, obs. form of Ensue. 

Insuetude (i*nswfti; 7 d). rare. [ad. L. insuc- 
tudo (post-class.), f. insuetus unaccustomed; cf. 
consuetude , desuetude .] The quality of not being 
in use ; unaccustomedness. 

1824-46 Landor Intag. Conv. Wks. 1 . 258/2 Absurdities and 
enormities are great in proportion to custom or insuetude. 

+ Xnsn-ffer, v. Sc. 01 ) 5 . [app. ad. OK. cn- 
soufrir (Godef.), f. cn-, Ek- 1 (Ik- -) + soufrir to 
Suffer.] trans. To suffer. 

CX470 Henry Wallace vu, 443 In all the warld na grettar 
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payne mycht De, Than thai with in insufferit for sor] 
to duel], That enir was wrocht, bot purgatory or hell. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. Proheme Cosm. p. x, Bot 
thou mon first insuffer mekill pine. 

Insufferable (inszrfarab’l), a. [f. In- 3 ‘+ Suf- 
ferable ; perh. nd. obs. and dial. F. insouffrable.'] 
Not sufferable ; that cannot be borne or endured ; 
insupportable, intolerable, unbearable. 

. *533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 425 To be irkit with owre 
hhand and insuffirabil lauboure. 1657 R. Licon Barbndoes 
<2673) £ We found so great, so insufferable heat, as you will 
hardly imagine that bodies .. could indure. 1693 Dryden 
Juvenal Ded. (1697) 22 Now Age has overtaken me; and 
Want, a more insufferable Evil, .has wholly disenabl'd me. 
17x2 Steele Sped. No. 429 T 2 A vain Person is the most 
insufferable Creature living in a well-bred Assembly. 1827 
Keble Chr. K, Convers. Paul , , Still gazing, though un- 
taught to bear Th’ insufferable light. 1845 James A. Neil 
II. vi, This insolence is insufferable. 

Hence Instvffer ableness, the quality or condi- 
tion of being insufferable. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. (1625) 67 By the indignity, 
unjustnesse, wickednesse, insufferablenesse, ..that thereof 
ensueth. 1889 Cap e Law Jtnl. 196 Any one who .. out of 
in sufferableness (or insupportableness) withdraws himself 
from the marriage bond, or goes away and leaves his spouse, 
with the intention not to return to her again, leaves the 
innocent party free to re-marry. 

Insufferably (insr'fsrabli), adv . [f. prec. + 
-ly 2,j In an insufferable manner or degree ; be- 
yond endurance; intolerably, unbearably. 

1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's A rgenis iv. xii- 278 Hee grew 
most insufferably insolent over good men. 1692 South 
12 Serin. (1697) II. 288 So insufferably have these Impostors 
poysoned the Fountains of Morality. 2716 Addison Drum- 
mer l i» He’s most insufferably witty upon us about this 
story of the drum- 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 379 
This mode of travelling. .by Englishmen of the present day 
would be regarded as insufferably slow. 

Insuffce (insrffoi-s), v. nonce-wd. [f. In- 3 + 
Suffice v., after insufficient .] intr. To fail to 
suffice ; to be insufficient. 

1847 Ld. G. Bentinck Let. 30 Aug. in Disraeli Life 
xxiii. 448 She [Ireland] imported three millions sterling 
worth of breadstuff's, which insufficed to prevent one million, 
or say half a million, of the people from dying of starvation. 

Insufficience (inspfrjens). Now rare. Also 
5 -ens. [a. OF. iitstifficience (14th c., Oresme), 
ad. late L. insufficientia : see next and -ence. Cf. 
Insuffisance.] 

+ 1. Of a person: = Insufficiency i. Oh. 

143Z-50 tr. Higdeit (Rolls) I. 5 To comprehende the 
knowledge of whom oure insufficience [L. modicitas ] suf- 
ficethe not. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 147 The Pope. . 
anulled the eleccion of the bischop for insufficiens. 1521 
Bradshaw's St. Werburge 1st Bal. Author ix Which e knowe 
full well myn insufficience. x6ix Shaks. Win/. T. 1. i. 16. 
1672 Baxter Bagshaw’s Scand. ii. 19 , 1 doubt whether they 
would not reject him for utter Ignorance and insufficience. 
<1x797 H. Walpole Aleut. Geo. II (1847) UI. i. 17 He had 
heard of his own all-sufficience ; he knew our insufficience. 

2. Of a thing: = Insufficiency 2. Now rare. 

i486 Surtees AIisc. m (1888) 54 Gyve not your eye Oonely to 
this citie of insufficience. 1597 Compl. Buik D. Wcdder- 
bttrne (Scot. Hist. Soc.) 98 Becaus of the insufficience of 
tua barrellis salmond lie sauld me. 1623 in N. Shaks. Soc. 
Trans. (1885) 499 Benifitt of excepcion to thuncertainties 
and all other thimperfeccions and insufficiences of the said 
bill. <11711 Ken Hymnothco Wks. 1721 III. 259 While I 
the World, and thee, my God, compare, I nothing find but 
insufficience there.. 1882 Mind Apr. 294. Another defect 
which partly explains the insufficience of his Psychology. 

Insufficiency (inszffi'Jensi). [ad. late L. in- 
sufficientia (Tertullian), n. of quality f. insufficient - 
em : see next and -ency.] The quality or condition 
of being insufficient. 

+ 1. Of a person : Inability to fulfil requirements ; 
unfitness, incapacity, incompetence. Oh. or arch. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 b, Ascrybe it . . to 
my insuffycyency and ignoraunce. . 1597. Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. xxxi. § 3 His aptnesse or insufficiency otherwise 
than by reading to instruct the flock. 1624 Nottingham 
Rec. IV. 391 We present.Maister Wylleam Borrowes, Vsher 
of the Free Scoole, for his jnsuficientie. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela IV. 80 His Lady is always accusing herself to me 
of Awkwardness and Insufficiency ; but not a Soul who sees 
her can find it out. 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) 7 When he appeared as a candidate for the degree of 
Batchelor of Arts, he was set aside on account of insuffi- 
ciency. 1767 Wilkes Corr. (1805) III. 2ix The office he 
bears with the utmost discredit to himself, and with equal 
disgrace and insufficiency to the public, 
b. with pi. An example of this. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters . I. Pref., It will enable the 
public to detect their insufficiencies. 1773 Mrs. Chapone 
Improv. Mind (1774) II. 15 A due sense of his own faults 
and insufficiencies. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. exit,. I, who 
gaze with temperate eyes On glorious insufficiencies, Set 
light by narrower perfectness. 

2. Of a thing : Deficiency in effectiveness, force, 
quality, or amount ; inadequacy. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 1, i, The wordes, publike and commune, 
which be borowed of the latin tonge, for the insufficiency 
of our owne langage. 1632 Star Charnb. Cases (Camden) 
135 For the insufficiency of the plea Mr. Brome did taxe 
costes at 20*. 1769 Robertson Chas. V (1796) III. x. 241 
He now felt the insufficiency, of his own resources. 1814 
Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, i. 12 There is an insufficiency 
of data, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xiii. 296 These experiments 
..prove the insufficiency of the theory. 

3. Physical incapacity or impotence ; inability of 
a bodily organ to do its work. Also attrib. 


INSUITISANT. 

17x4 Steele Lerver No. 40 (1723) 227 The Marriage after- 
wards being declared Null, by Reason of his Insufficiency. 
x866 A. Flint Princ. A fed. (x88o) 334 The existence of so- 
called relative. insufficiency of the valves. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Insufficiency, .. inability to perform normal work. 
Usually applied to imperfect action of the valves of the 
heart. 1897 AllbutPsSyst. A fed. IV. 555 According to this 
view the nervous and insufficiency theories are combined. 

Insufficient (insefi-jent), a. (si.) [a. OF. in- 
sufficient (14th c„ Oresme; cf. Insuffisant), or 
ad. L. insufficient -cm, f. in- (In- 3) + sufficicht-cm 
Sufficient.] Not sufficient. 

+ 1. Of a person: Of inadequate ability or quali- 
fication ; unfit ; incompetent. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 252 Holde ye thanne me or 
elles oure.Couent To praye for yow been insufficient? £1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 240 Which of mysilfe am 
insufficient To. rekne or count. 1494 Fab van Chron. 11. 
xlvi.ii. 31 The .ii. sonnes beforenamed of Lud were to yonge 
or insuffyeyent for to take on hande so great a charge. 
1562 Ld. Bacon in Strype. Ann. Ref. (1709) I. xxvi. 256 
Some of those that were ministers were much insufficient. 
1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 647/2 Soe as the 
bishop . . may justly rejecte them as incapable and in- 
sufficient. . 1657 Burtons Diaty (1828) II. 58 An ordinance 
for the ejection of scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient 
ministers and schoolmasters. 

+ b. Not having enough of some thing ; inade- 
quately provided with money, possessions, etc. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. (E. E. T. S,) 10739 They be 
mor Rude than am I, And mor ek insuffyeyent Off kon- 
nyng, as by jugement. 1427-8 Waterf. Arch, in 10 th Rep. 
Hist. AfSS. Contvi. App. v. 294 If ony of the saide citsayns 
be insufficiente . . in the saide actione of dette. 1501 Lam- 
barde Archcioit (1635) 2x1 Then shall that Clarke both 
make Fine to the King, and satisfie the partie hurt (if he be 
able) . . But if the Clarke be insufficient, then is the Sheriffe 
himselfe to answer for him. 1620 J. Wilkinson Cotoners 
tj- Sherifes 2 Hee is insufficient in lands. 

2. Of a thing : Deficient in force, quality, or 
amount ; lacking in what is necessary or requisite ; 
inadequate. Insufficient answer', see quot. 1848. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 314 The maters of obieccion were, 
by hym and his courte, thought insuffyeient. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary' 11. (1625) 120 Men .. whose demeanors are 
to vertue wholly insufficient. 1642 Rogers Naaman 581 
Who beleeve not promises according to the intention of 
them : They make them weaker and insufficienter then 
they are. 1692 Dryden Eleanor a Ded., But a single hand 
is insufficient for such a harvest. 1772 Junius Lett, lxviii. 
347 Even these provisions were found insufficient. 1848 
Wharton. Law Lex. s. v. Insufficiency , An answer in 
Chancery is said to be insufficient when it does not speci- 
fically reply to the specific charges in the bill. 1879 H arlan 
Eyesight yi\\. ii£ Good artificial light is much to be pre- 
ferred to insufficient daylight. 

tb. 'Wanting in strength or stability. Oh. 

2703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 243 The reason of so many in- 
sufficient Buildings, is the using of the Morter, as soon as ’tis 
made. 

B. sb. + 1. Insufficiency. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 301 Consyderynge the insuffyeyent 
of Englysshe men & other. Ibid. vii. 549 The sayde kynge 
Rycharde, knowynge his owne insuffyeient, hath . . re- 
nouncyd and geuen vp the rule and gouernaunce of this 
lande. 

+ 2. An unfit or incompetent person. Oh. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 433 Some of Abilities . . have 
been no more esteemed than worthlesse Insufficients. 

Hence f Insnffi cientness, personal unfitness, 
incompetence, incapacity. 

C1585 Cartwricht in R. Browne Answ. 93 Gluing the 
people warning of their corruptions and insufficientnesse. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Insnffixientism. Med. [f. prec. + -ism.] 

* The doctrine which regards drugs as insufficient 
for the cure of disease and regards as the basis of 
all treatment the Expectant method ’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1886). Hence Insuffi’cientist, ‘a believer 
in insufficientism ’ (ibid.). 

Insufficiently (ins£fi*Jentli), adv. [f. as prec. 

+ -ly 2.] In an insufficient manner or degree ; in- 
adequately; not enough. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W . de W. 1531) 178 b, Better it is to 
prayse her though insufficiently, than to holde my tonge 
from her prayses. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII , c. x Hydes 
and tanned lether . . vntruly, insufficiently, and deceiuably 
tanned. 1641 Milton Animadv. iii. Wks. (1837) 60/2 As 
insufficiently, and., as imprudently did they provide by their 
contrived. liturgies. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 336 If he 
[man] be insufficiently or ill educated he is the most savage 
of earthly creatures. 

+ IllSU'ffisance. Obs. [a. F. insuffisance (133/ 
in Godef. Compl.'), f. insuffisant'. see next and 
-ance ; cf. Insufficience.] = Insufficience i ; 
personal unfitness or incompetency. 

1387-8 .T. Usk Test. Love 1. ix. (Skeat) L 14 To declare 
that thy insuffisaunce is no maner letting, c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xxxi. 315 For myn unable insuffisance now I am 
comen Horn (mawgree my self) to reste. i5° z Ord.Crysien 
Aten (W. de W. 1506) iv. vii. 186 That he may supplye the 
insuffysaunce of his confessoure. 

+ Xnsu*ffisant, Obs. [a. F. insuffisant (not 
recorded till 1474), f- in- (In- 3 ) + suffisatil Suffi- 
sant, pr. pple. of suffire to suffice; cf. Insuffi- 
cient.] Insufficient; not sufficing; incompetent. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 227 J>e child was in- 
suffisant to so grete a charge, c 140° Maundev. (1839) xxix. 

293 What may ben y now to that man to whom alle the \\ orld 
is insuffisant. c 1450 Mirour Saluaciouti 4566 Thaire wjt- 
nesse ware insuffissant ilk one. 
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INSULATED. 


Insufflate (rnsufl^t), v. [f. L. insufflate ppl. 
stem of insufflare (post-cl.), f. in - (Ik- 2 ) + sufflare 
to blow upon. Cf. F. insuffler (i 4-1 5th c.).] 

1. trans. To blow or breathe in. ^ ^ 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist . Relig. (1850) II. 5 He .. infusing or 

insufflating.. a rational soul, capable of immortality. 

b. spec. To breathe upon catechumens, or on 
the water of baptism : see next 1 b. 

2. Med. To blow (air, gas, etc.) into some open- 
ing or cavity of the body ; to treat by insufflation. 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus. Ultra 95 Bartholin evidenced the 
same thing by a pair of bellows, or tube and winde insufflated. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 682 The most convenient plan 
is first to insufflate the nose with iodoform. ^ 

Insufflation (inszffl^’Jan). [ad. L. insuffla- 
tion- em (post- class.), n. of action f. insufflare : 
see prec. Cf. F. insufflation (14th c * i n Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1. The action of blowing or breathing on or into. 
1621 Ainsworth An not. Pent at. , Gen. ii. 7 This showeth 
man’s spirit not to be of the earth, .but of nothing, by the in- 
sufflation of God. a 1726 W. Reeves Semi. (1729) 346 Christ 
by His second insufflation reinspired the same Spirit, when 
breathing on His Apostles, He said, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. 1835 Kirbv Hab . fy Inst. Anitn. I. Notes 365 The 
immediate insufflation, if I may so use the term, of the Deity. 

b. spec. Blowing or breathing upon a person or 
thing to symbolize the influence of the Holy Spirit 
and the expulsion of evil spirits; a rite of exorcism 
used in the Roman, Greek, and some other churches. 

1580 Fulke Retentive True Faith 168 Insufflations, that 
is blowing vpon. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. v. 87 The 
custom of exorcisme and insufflation. 1660 7 .. Crofton 
Fasten. Peter’s Fetters 59 Putting Cream and Honey into 
the mouth of the baptized insufflation, and spitting at the 
Devil and the World. 1706 tr. Dupin' s Reel. Hist. 16 tk 
C. II. v. 47 Then he [Cassander] undertakes to justify Ex- 
orcism and Insufflation, as well as the Renunciation, and 
the Profession of Faith, and the other Ceremonies of Bap- 
tism. 1839 J. H. Newman Ess. I. Prosp. Angl. Ch. 284 
Insufflations and stoles with crosses on them complete their 
notion of the ancient religion. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Re- 
lig. Knowl. I. 2022 Exorcism, accompanied by breathing 
upon the baptismal waters (insufflation). 

2. The blowing or breathing {of something) in ; 
in Med. the blowing of air, etc. into the lungs, or of 
gas, vapour, or powder into or on some part of the 
body. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Insufflation (Med.), the blow- 
ing into any cavity. 2849-52 Todd Cycl. A nat . IV. 1046/2 
Insufflation in the dead body is not the movement of inspira- 
tion in the living subject. 2876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 
4 By the method of insufflation solid medicinal agents in a 
finely-divided state are applied to various parts of the respi- 
ratory tract. 1887 J. W. Burgon in Fortn. Rev. Apr. 503 
With the insufflation of his soul, Adam received also the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. 2897 Allbutt's Syst . Med. IV. 681 
The insufflation of iodoform . . has given good results. 1898 
Ibid. V. 198 Violent inspiratory efforts . . and . . consequent 
insufflation of infective secretion into healthy lung. 

3. The condition of being inflated or distended 
with air. 


2856 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 244 The names acute 
emphysema and insufflation are given to a dilatation of the 
air-cells frequently met with in the lungs of those who have 
suffered from severe dyspnoea during the last days or hours 
of life. 2877 Roberts Handbk. Med. fed. 3) I. 272 The 
lungs are in many cases the seat of acute insufflation. 

Insufflator (i’nszffl fFkai). [agent-n., in L. form, 
from Insufflate.] A contrivance for insufflating. 

a. An instrument for blowing air into the lungs or 
for injecting powders into a cavity, a wound, etc. 

b. A kind of injector for blowing air into a furnace. 
2872 Cohen Dis. Throat 292 Astringent powders maybe 

j u P on l l* e P ar ts--from the insufflator of Rauchfuss, 
18B0 t>yd, Soc. Lex. , Ribemont-Dessaignc's Insufflator, an 
* 0r infixing the lungs in an asphyxiated newborn 
child. iBgy Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 682 To insufflate the 
nose with iodoform by means of Kabierski’s insufflator, 
tlnsurtable, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [In- 3.] Nol 
suitable ; unsuitable. Hence + In suitability. 

in\umhil?i^ 7 «r\^ w/ ' r * IV * X The ‘oequalitie and the 
‘"S 1 P F armes > his graue manner of pro. 
ceeding. 2692 Burnet Rochester 73 Many rites of the 

Nature ' VOrSH,P secmed t0 him Stable to the Divine 

n ‘Suitor. Sc. Law. Obs. [f. In cidv. 12c 
+ burr or.] A suitor (in a Baronial Court) dwell- 
ing within the Barony. 

suitaris!° y,0Urb ’ Lal f 0Ur * Prac ticks (t 7S4 ) 38 The^in 

II insula (i-nsiwla). PI. -to. [L. im«!a at 
island, a block of buddings.] 

1. Horn. Anltq. A block of buildings; a souan 
or space mapped out or divided off. 

1832 Gell Pom friar, a II. 54 The whole group or insnl 
of public buildings. 1893 A rrh.ro/oria LI II. 539 The entir 
square, Insula iv., of which the forum and basilica forr 
the greater part. / bid. 570 The uncxcavated portion c 
this insula has been reserved. 2809 Daily News 1 Nov. 8' 
Those who . . would build their blocks as high as thos 
msulm which darkened the sunlit spaces of ancient Rome. 

2. Annt. a. The central lobe of the cerebrum 
the lobule of the corpus striatum or Sylvian fissure 
the Island of Rcil. b. See quot. 


1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Insula, in Anatomy, the Island of 
Reil ; also, a term applied to a clot of blood floating in serum. 

f Insulan, -ane. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in sit la ti- 
ns, f. insula island.] An islander. 

1460 Capgkave Chron. (Rolls) 207 He is a insulane, there- 
for he doth no subjeccioune onto no man. 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholays Voy. 1. xv. 25 b, Secretly assembling 
certaine number of souldiers and Insulans. 
f 1‘nsiilant, a. Obs. rare. [f. assumed L. *in- 
suldre + -ant.] Insulating (electrically). 

2803 Med. Jml. IX. 239 Which so modifies the carbon as 
to produce a substance totally insulant. 

Insular (insitflai), a. {sb.) [ad. L. insuldr-is , 
f. insula island : see -AB 1 . Cf. 5\ insulaire. ] 

1. Of or pertaining to an island ; inhabiting or 
situated on an island. 

2611 Cotgf., Insulaire, Insular, Iland-like; of, or belong- 
ing to, an Hand. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. n. vi. 73 In 
ancient times, .they calfed every' Insular Prince by the name 
of Neptune. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. isr 
The names and other, .signs of approximation, rather aug- 
mented than diminished our insular feuds. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. ii. 29 The insular Teutons showed them- 
selves the most zealous of missionaries. 

b. Phys. Geog. Of climate : Of the moderate or 
temperate kind which prevails in situations sur- 
rounded and tempered by the sea. 

2830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 97 An alteration from what has 
been termed an ‘ insular ’ to an 1 excessive ’ climate. 2880 
Haughton Phys. Geog. iii. 1x8 The term ‘ Insular Climate' 
has been always given to climates in which the annual range 
of temperature is small. 1885 R. H. Scott Elan. Meteorol. 
344 Hence comes the subdivision of climates into insular or 
moderate, and continental or excessive. The west coasts of 
continents enjoy insular.. climates. 

2. Of the nature of an island ; composing or 
forming an island. 

2662 StilliNGfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 4 That the Tyre men- 
tioned by Sanchoniathon was not the famous Insular Tyrus, 
but some other Tyre. 2830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 228 The 
alleged exposure of certain insular rocks in the Bothnian 
and other bays. 2879 D. M. Wallace Australas. i. 1 A de- 
scription of the great insular land — Australia. 

3. traits f. Detached or standing out by itself like 
an island ; insulated, b. Bot. ‘ Situated alone, 
applied to galls which occur singly on a leaf’ 
{Cent. Did. 1890). e. Path. Insular sclerosis, 
‘ Moxon’s term for Sclerosis, disseminated {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). d. A nat. (see qnot. 1886). 

2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Insular, relating to an Insula, or to 
the Island of Reil. 1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 780 We are inclined 
to think that the evidence of insular sclerosis is not quite 
convincing^ 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 932 In insular 
sclerosis the tremor is completely absent during rest. 

4. Pertaining to islanders ; esp. having the char- 
acteristic traits of the inhabitants of an island 
(e.g. of Great Britain) ; cut off from intercourse 
with other nations, isolated ; self-contained ; nar- 
row or prejudiced in feelings, ideas, or manners. 

1775 Johnson yourn. West. Isl., Coriatachan, The relief 
given to the mind in the penury of insular conversation by 
a new topick. 1829 Lytton Disowned xxxv, Percy Bobus, 
with true insular breeding, took up the newspaper. 2847 
James y. Marston Hall ix, My English accent, and my 
insular notions, as he called therm 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ix. II. 42 7^ They were a race insular in temper as well 
as in geographical position. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh vi. 1 The English have a scornful insular way Of 
calling the French light. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 252 
Without ceasing to be English, he has escaped from being 
insular. 1890 Boldreivood Col. Refomier (1891) 136, I am 
not sufficiently insular to deny a foreign nobility all the 
graces and virtues that add lustre to our own. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of an island ; an islander. 
27^4 Berkeley Siris § 109 It is much to be lamented that 
our msulars. .grow stupid or dote sooner than other people. 
1845 J* Pye Patron. Brit. Art v. 206 Generous insufars 
of our country. x886 Longvt. Mag. VII. 517 A nimbleness 
foreign to us phlegmatic, deliberate insulars. 

I’nSTilarrsm. [f. prec. +-ism.] The quality 
of being insular, or of having the character which 
is developed by living on an island detached from 
free intercourse with other peoples ; esp. narrow- 
ness of ideas, feelings, or outlook. 

2880 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 242 The intolerant insularism 
and contempt of other people, which is one of the great 
national characteristics of Englishmen. 2880 J. Nichol 
Byron 210 Unless we wrap ourselves in an insolent in- 
sularism, we are bound at least to ask . . the meaning of 
their concurrent testimony. x 883 H. S. Merriman Young 
Mistley II. vii. 201 This curse of ‘insularism’ militates 
against England. 

Insularity (insirrlarriti). [f. as prec. + -ity ; 
cf. F. insularity (Littie).] 

L The state or condition of being an island, or 
of being surrounded by water. 

2790 Cook’s Voy , I. Pref. 5 He discovered the Society 
Islands, determined the Insularity of New Zealand. 2802 
Pinkerton Geog. (L.), The insularity of Britain was first 
shown by Agricola, who sent his fleet round it. _ 1892 J. 
Winsor Columbus xviiL 425 If Vamhagen's opinion .. oe 
accepted as knowledge of the time, the insularity of Cuba 
necessarily proved even at that early day. 

2. The condition of living on an island, and of 
being thus cut off or isolated from other people, 
their ideas, customs, etc. ; hence, narrowness of 
mind or feeling, contracted ness of view. 

*755 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II 12 Dec, [Lord Barrington] 
owned, .that our foreign dominions do take off from our in- 


sularity, .on the other hand, their connection with us Ult$ 
away the insularity of Hanover. 2861 Sal. Rev. XI. 
Guilty of an insularity in their pictures of English politics 
which the real course of those politics has rarely rastjW 
2893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 135 The proverbial fes. 
larity of the average Briton. 

I*nsulari:ze, v. rare. [f. as prec. -f -ni] 
trans. To render insular or represent as an island. 

x8oi J. Winsor Columbus App. 650 We find the peniesch 
made by the_ St. Lawrence and the Atlantic insuiand 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 1894- 
Cartier to Frontenac 58 Sebastian Munster contented h:r.. 
self with insularizing a region which he associated with 
earlier Cortoreal. 


I*nsularly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 ] After 
the manner ol an island or islander. 

2856 in Webster. 1867 H. Kingsley Silcole c/S. xlrl 
(1876) 347 Are you so insularly stupid? 2882 StarJarl 
17 Mar. 4/8 Of whose virtues these 1 brumous isles' art 
insularly ignorant. 

Insnlary (rnsiz/Iari), a. and sb. Now rare a 
Obs. [ad. L. insuldris Insular : see -ary 2 ] 

A. adj . = Insular. 

1643 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 46 Great Britame havisj 
also most of Her trade intrinsique, with many other Ic* 
sulary advantages. 1652 Evelyn Char. Eng. Misc. (iSo? 
150 These are the natural effects of parity .Tinsularynus- 
ners. 1716 Chetwode Let. to Secretary Stanhope 29 June 
in Earl Stanhope Hist. Eng. II. p. Ivi, This is a mua 
insulary spirit. 2790-1805 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. I. »i.v. 
195 Ethclbert . . at length succeeded to that insulary pt- 
dominance among the Anglo-Saxon kings, which they called 
the Bretwalda. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of an island ; an islander. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Ntcholay's Voy. u. vii. 37b, In 

al those Hands .. after the common opinion of tne In- 
sularies. 17x8 Ozell tr. Toumefort's Voy. I. 136 The 
Samians whose ships were painted red according to the old 
custom of the Insularies. 2862SALA in Temple Bar Mag 
III. 257 You are not wholly an insulary. 

Insulate (rnsi/H^t), a. Now rare. [ad. L 
insuldl-usj f. insula island: see -ate 2 2. Cf. F. 
insult (Littre).] Detached, isolated, Insulated; 
spec. : see quot. 1S26. 

17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 166 Trees that 
are insulate or detached . . so as you may walk round about 
them. 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. I. ip 
An Order of Insulate Columns with a Corridor .. behind. 
2803 J. Kenny Society 73 Man, mere man, bare, insulate, 
unknown. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 340 Nctvure:.. 
Insulate , discoidal nervures that are entjrely unconnected 
with any others, or with the base of the wing. 

Insulate (rnsitfkk), v. [f. L. insula island 
+ -ate 3, or insuldt-us adj. (see prec.). The verb 
*insuldre is not recorded in late or med.L., but may 
have existed in the latter or in Renascence L. ; the 
corresp. It. isoldre 4 to reduce into an island 
(Florio) is known in 16th c.] 

1. trans. To make into an island by surrounding 
with water ; to convert into an island. t 

1538 Leland I tin. I. 5 The Ryver of Avon so winaeth 
aboute Oundale Toune that it almost insulatithe it, $:u7i\<, 
a title by West North West. 26x0 Holland Cevndai^ 
Brit. 1. 586 Trent . . turneth aside his streame Northwaro 
. .and so almost insulateth or encompasseth Burton. *77+ 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in X772, 56 The river.. forming tw 
branches, and insulating the ground. 1851 
Preh. Ann. (1863) Li. 32 Ere Britain had been insulated 
from the continent. . 

2. Iransf.7i.ri6 Jig. To cause (a thing, person, etc.) 
to stand detached from its surroundings ; to separate 
or detach from its fellows or the rest ; to set or place 


apart ; to isolate. . . 

1785 in Picton L'pool Mimic. Rec.pi 8S6) II. =5^ h wou d 
greatly tend . . to the ornament . . of this town if the r-xenans 
was insulated. i786jEFFERSoN/Frf/.(i8s9)II.39Toins\ua 
ourselves, to retire from all aid, and to wrap ourselves 
the mantle of self-sufficiency. 1809 Wellington in ou • 
Desp. (1B37) IV. 444 If General Cuesta and Venegas leave 
Madrid upon their left, I must march by the ^ cur,a ' c 
insulate myself entirely from them. x8oo-xo 
Friend (1S18) III. 90 Tendency to individualize, emt>oaj» 
insulate. 1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages 111. 95 . 

into an atmosphere of corruption for want o I room 1 
sulate him. 1840 Murchison Siluria iii- (1807) 53 ,. 
black schists of this age are there insulated by a po'' 
dislocatjon. 1854 H. Rogers Ess. II. i. 64 By msu S 
it from its context. _ ... 

3. Electr . and Heat. To cut off or isolate from 
conducting bodies by the interposition of non-con 
ductors, so as to prevent the passage of electncj # 

° r ^ ent * .. 

*755 B. Martin Mag. Arts < 5 ‘ Sc. m. yii. 325 ” ,s **P* 5 .„ s . 
tus was perfectly insulated [ ntis/r. instiraiedj I . . 
pended) by silken Strings, and had no Commumcal 
the Earth. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. & Ari * - j 
A person is equally insulated when he stands upo 
with glass legs, oi is suspended by. s.Ihen cords from £ 
ceiling. 1827 Faraday Ckem. Mamp. xxiv. 031 _ 

the substances whose electricity is to be . Ljjj 

Pore Electr. Tel. i. (1872) 20 The cells of a batter} shows 
always be thoroughly insulated from each other. . .. 

1 4. Ckem. and Phys. To free from combine 1 ' 0 ' 
with other elements ; to isolate, Ohs. 

1830 Hf.rschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 92 We nre SO 
compciled.to acknowledge the exist encejef elern^ ' nsu i a! tr 


ent from those already.. known, though we cmnot in*- 
them. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. 1 7 ■ 

(1849) 178 He insulated each coloured ray, and finding 
it was no longer capable of decomposition [etc.]. j 1 

Instaated(rnsirfl^d),///.a. [f. prcc. + d 
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INSULT, 


Jj 1 . Made into an island ; surrounded by water. 
i\ ^ 1776 Gibbon Decl, <5- F. (1869) I. i. 19 Britain was viewed 
^ in the light of a distinct and insulated world. 1789 Wolcott 
jj (P. Pindar) Expost. Odes xiii. Wks. 1812 II. 245 Like some 
lone insulated Rock am I. 1820 Scott Mouast.-v, The 
, bridge-keeper . . resided with his family in the second and 
third stories of the tower, which, when both drawbridges 
were raised, formed an insulated fortalice in the midst of 
tj the river. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xviii. 225 Greenland, 
^ however insulated it may ultimately prove to be, is in mass 
^ strictly continental. 

2 . transf. xm&jig. Placed or standing in a detached 
3 position ; standing apart ; separated from inter- 
course with others ; solitary, isolated. 

■« 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Insulate , or Insulated, a term 

applied to a column, or other edifice which stands alone, or 
j free and detached from any contiguous wall, &c. like an 

, island in the sea. 1774 Pennant Tour Scott. in 1772,39 

, Insulated pyramidal hills. 1781 Couter Let. to Jy. 
Unwin 26 Nov. To be content with an insulated life. 
2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 37 In the case of separate in* 
» sulated private men. 2837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 

{ 102 The accusation has arisen out^of some insulated case. 

1859 G. Meredith A’. Feverel xit, Like every insulated 
mortal. 

j 3 . Electrically cut off from (the earth or other 
j conducting bodies) by being surrounded with non- 
conductors. 

2791 Read in Phil. Tram. LXXXI. 293, I had purposely 
placed _a large glass bowl, upon an insulated table, m the 
open air, to catch the falling electricity. 2834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connex, PJtys. Sc. xxviii. (1849) 3i2_Bodies surrounded 
with non-conductors are said to be insulated, because, 
when charged, the electricity cannot escape. 1872 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. xvt. 446 Between the two principal 
carbons is placed a third insulated rod of the same material. 

Insulating, ppL a . [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That insulates ; spec, that does not conduct electri- 
city or heat ; that protects wires, or an electrified 
body, from conducting bodies. Insulating stool , 
one with glass legs, or other non-conducting sup- 
ports to insulate a body placed on it. 

1787 Cavallo in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 8 The second 
plate B..is furnished with an insulating handle. x8x6 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. ffArt II. 219 The insulating stool 
..is.. a mahogany board with glass feet, which are varnished 
like other insulating supports that are made of glass. By 
standing upon this stool, tne human body may be insulated. 
1874 F. Hall in Scribner s Mag. VI. 465/2 The insulating 
and depressing genius of their religion. 1881 Maxwell 
Electr. ff Magn. I. 36 The electrification of a body placed 
in a perfectly insulating medium. 

Insulation (insifri^-Jbn). [n. of action f. In- 
sulate v. : see -ation.] The action of insulating, 
the fact or condition of being insulated. 

1 . The action of surrounding by water or making 
into an island ; the fact of being made insular. 

1851 Richardson Geol. ii. 21 The insulation ofpeninsulas 
by the destruction of the isthmus which previously con- 
nected them with the mainland. 

2 . transf. and Jig. The action of placing apart or 
detaching from other things ; the state or condition 
of standing alone or cut off; cotter, an insulated 
object. 

1798 G.. Wakefield Reply Bp. 0/ Landaff s Addr. 4 An 
absolute insulation., from the reasonable benefits of society. 
1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 224 This sort of meditative 
insulation is the ultimate and natural issue of all en- 
thusiastic piety. 1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. xv. 221 
There are two kinds of solitude: the first consisting of 
insulation in space. 

3 . The action of insulating electrically or physic- 
ally ; the condition of being isolated by non-con- 
ductors so as to prevent the passage of electricity 
or heat. Also the degree in which a body is insu- 
lated, as partial , imperfect , total insulation. 

. *8*2 Imison Sc. $ Art I. 327 The upper end of the glass 
is covered and lined with sealing-wax . . to make its insula- 
tion more perfect. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xvii. 465 
The insulation of substances is frequently required m 
electro-chemical investigation. 2876 Preece & Sivewright 
Telegraphy 265^ Having ascertained the total insulation of 
the circuit, the insulation per mile is found by multiplying 
the total insulation by the mileage of line. i8g6 Flectr. 
Rev. 6 Mar. 41 Higher Voltage demands better insulation, 
b. coner. Insulating or non-conductive material. 
1870 R. M. Fercuson Electr. 280 The insulation.. consists 
of four layers of gutta-percha. 2892 Suppl. to Lightning 
7 Jan., Insulation , insulating material put on to a con- 
ductor to prevent as far impossible the escape of electricity. 

4 . Comb., as insulation material , resistance . 

2876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 266 If, for in- 
stance, a wire gives 22 0 , the constant being -43°, 4387 will he 
the insulation resistance. 1889 Edison in Daily News 7 
Noy. 5/7 The operation of time upon the insulation material 
which surrounds these wires. 

Insulator (rnsi/ 5 luHm). [agent-n. in L. form, 
from Insulate v. : see -or.] One who or that 
which insulates; e.g. a body or substance that 
entirely or to a great degree prevents the passage of 
electricity or heat between contiguous bodies ; a 
non-conductor; spec, a contrivance, usually made 
of glass or porcelain, for supporting or carrying 
telegraph-wires without carrying off the current. 

1801 Eticycl. Brit. Suppl. I. 605/1 Mr. Volta .. and others 
..have attempted to shew how these substances are prefer- 
able . . to more perfect insulators. 2845 J. O. N. Rutter 
Hum. Electr. ill. 31 Glass is not the. most perfect insulator 
(non-conductor) ; but in practice it is the most useful. 
2876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 185 Seeing, how- 


ever, that the insulators have little more than the weight of 
the wire to withstand,, except at the terminal posts, no 
trouble is experienced in suiting the form of insulator to 
this. 2885 Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Electr. «$- 
Magn. 1 . 183 Non-conducting spaces maybe occupied by 
actual substances, called non-conductors, insulators, or 
dielectrics.. such as dry air and other gases, wood, &c. 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 159 Insulator 
breaking is the main evil which has been met with on roads. 
Ibid. 210 A small aperture.. is previously cut in the middle; 
through this the insulator bolt and nut are placed. 
I’nsulet. nonce-wd. [f. L. insul-a island + -et. 
An Anglo-Latin insulelttm is given by Du Cange; 
cf. also It. isoletta , F. flette, ilet islet.] An islet. 

2622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxvii, And Fulney at her back, 
a pretty insulet. 

Insulite (rnsuflait). Electr. [f. instil-, in In- 
sulate + -ite.] The trade name of an artificially 
made insulating or non-conducting substance. 

1882 Athenaeum 13 May 607/2 Dr. Fleming has patented 
a new insulating material . . to which is given the name of 
‘ Insulite ’. 2883 Cltavib >. Jml. 728 Insulated by means of 
caps of insulite, which is formed by driving paraffine oil 
into sawdust at great pressure. 

tlnsuTphured,///.**. Obs. Alsoen-. [In- 2 .] 
Charged with sulphur. 

c i6ii.Chapman Iliad x. 7 Or opes the gulfy mouth of war 
with his ensulphur’d hand. 2625 G. Sandys Trav. 265 
Meere heate Of aire insulphur’d makes the Patient sweate. 

+ Insu'lsate, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. as next 
+ -ate 2 .] =next, 1. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. xxvi. The kind of woids .. and 
the insulsate phrase, doe openly bewray themselves to con- 
taine nothing else but mere toyes and impostures. 

InsuTse, a - Now rare. [ad. L. insulsus, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + salsus witty, lit. salted, pa. pple. of 
salere , f. sal salt.] 

1 . Lacking wit or sense ; dull, insipid, stupid ; 
senseless, absurd. 

. 1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Catlt. 242 Neither 
insulse nor insulting, either Pamphlets or Replies. 2641 
Milton Prel. Episc . 10 Not to speak of the insulse, and 
ill-layd comparison. 2642 — Apol. Smect. Introd., Wks. 
(1851) 259 An insuls and frigid affectation. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. vi. § 14 In our times a dull Man is said to he in- 
sipid or insulse. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund i. 
vii. 273 He said that Martial was insulse in respect to 
Catullus. 

2 . lit. Tasteless, insipid, dull or flat in taste. 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 28 Some Plants are very brisk 

and quick, others insulse and flat. 2699 — Acetarla (2729) 
146 It may be too sharp, if it exceed a grateful Acid ; too 
insulse and flat, if the Profusion be extreme. ^ 1772 Nugent 
tr. Hist. Friar Gerund iv. ix, 196 An insipidity enough to 
make salt itself insulse. 

flnsuTsed, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ed’.] Un- 
salted ; fresh, freshly made. 

2597 A. M. tr. Guillaneau's Fr. Chirurg. 42 b/a Remedies 
made.. of insulsed and freshe Butter. 1599 — tr. Gabel • 
houcr's Bk. Physicke 277/2 Halfe a pinte of leane, & insul- 
sede hennes broth. Ibid. 265/2 Take a freshe, andinsulsede 
Cheese. 

+ InsuTsely, adv. Obs * [f. Insulse + -ly 2 .] 
Senselessly, stupidly. 

2637 C. Dow Answ. H. Burton 267 So grosse an error so 
insulsly expressed. 

InsuTsity. Now rare. [ad. L. insulsitas , 
n. of quality T. insulsus Insulse.] The quality of 
being ‘ insulse ’ ; stupidity, senselessness. 

1623 Cockcram, Insulsitie, folly. 1643 Milton Divorce 
11. iii, To justifie the councells of God and Fate from the 
insulsity of mortall tongues. _ 1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., 
Melancthon 235 The insulsitie and blockishnesse of the 
man. 1658 Phillips, Insulsity , unsavoriness, .. also folly, 
bluntness of wit. X900 Speaker 3 Mar. 598/1 That quality 
[humour] in him saves the (unavoidably expurgated) Fal- 
staff, and Shallow, and Fluellen from insulsity. 

Insult (rnszdt), sb. [a. F. insult (13S0 in 
Godef.) now insulte, or ad. late L. insultus , f. in - 
(In- 2 ) + salt us leap, after insult are ; see next.] 

1 . An act, or the action, of attacking or assail- , 
ing; attack, assault, onset (lit. and Jig.), arch. 

+ b. Mil. An open and sudden attack or assault 
without formal preparations: cf.lNSULTz/. 4 b(obs.)> 

1603 YlovEKNDPlularch’sMor. 6i8Talkingof the instances, 
the insults, the intercidences, communities of diseases, and all 
to shew . . that we know the words and tearmes of physick. 
1610 F. Hering Cert. Rules Contagion (1625) Ciij, The 
venyme, by a second insult and incounter surpriseth . . the 1 
Heart, and caryeth away the Patient. 2697 Potter Antiq. 
Greece m. xx. (1715) 152 To defend them against the 
Insults of Winds and Waves. 17x0 Steele Tatler No. 374 
T ro We sufficiently cover from all Insults both our Siege 
and Convoys.^ 1726 Cavallier Mem. 1. 48 The others were 
obliged to retire into fenced Cities, for fear of our Insults. 
2808 Scott Alarm, vi. ii, Many a rude tower and rampart 
there Repelled the insult of the air. _ 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 448 The enterprising pirate, Kanhoji Angria, 
by whom the trade of the Company was subjected to re- 
peated insult and plunder during the first thirty years of the 
eighteenth century. 

f e. fg. A 1 leaping in ; an inrush. Obs. rare. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 301 It [tire acquisition of pro- 
phecy] is a free, sudden, extraordinary insult, or illapse. 

2 . An act, or the action, of insulting (in sense 1 
or 2 of vb.) ; injuriously contemptuous speech or 
behaviour ; scornful utterance or action intended to 
wound self-respect ; an affront, indignity, outrage. 

1671 Milton P.R.ilu 290 Try’d in humble state.. By 


tribulations, injuries, insults, Contempts, and scorns, and 
snares, and violence, a 1743 Savage (/.), The ruthless 
sneer that insult adds to grief. 1752 Earl Orrery Remarks 
Swift (2752J 121 The voyage to the Houyhnhnms is a real 
insult upon mankind. 1769 yunitts Lett. xii. 48 They did 
not dare to offer a direct insult to their understanding. 
2820 Byron Afar. Fat. 11. i, 'Twas a gross insult. 2874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 8. 433 The young prince who. . 
plucked them in insult by the beard. 2876 E. Mellor 
Priesth. viii. 364 To talk of ‘orders’ without ‘fitness’ in 
a spiritual kingdom is an insult both to God and man. 

+ 3 . The act of leaping upon ; ‘ covering \ Obs. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 99 The Mother Cow must 
wear a low’ring Look.. The Bull’s Insult at Four she may 
sustain. 

Insult (insD’lt), v. [ad. L .insultare to leap at 
or on, assail, insult. Cf. F. insulter (14th c. in 
Littre), possibly the immediate source. 

Insultdre may be viewed either as freq. of insilire to leap 
upon, f. in- ( lu-')+salire to leap, or as a compound of in. 
-\-saltdre freq. of satire. Cotgrave 1611 has (F.) Insulter, 
‘ to insult, crow, vaunt, or triumph over ; to wrong, reproach, 
affront ; contemne ; also, to rebound, reioyce at, leape for 
ioy’. The Fr. intrans. constr. takes d, L. has the dative, 
or in with accus.] 

1 . inlr. To manifest arrogant or scornful delight 
by speech or behaviour; to exult proudly or con- 
temptuously ; to boast, brag, vaunt, glory, triumph, 
csp. in an insolent or scornful way. f a. absol. 

a 1592 H. Smith Wks. (2866-7) I. 439 Let no man insult 
beyond the lists of humility, a 16x9 Daniel F itncral Poem 
Poems (1623)24 They knowhow, The Lyon being dead euen 
Hares insult. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose n. 2 Those 
that much insult, and solace themselues in sounding forth a 
trumpet. 1670 Dryden i st Pt. Conq. Granada 111. i, Then 
proudly she insults, and gives j - ou Cares And Jealousies. 
1674 Milton Samson 113 My enemies who come to stare 
At my affliction, and perhaps to insult. 

b. Const, over, upon , on, against , rarely at (the 
object of scom or triumph). Obs . or arch. 

1570-6 Lambarde Pcratnb. Kent (1826) 164 What was it 
else for this proud Prelate, thus to insult over simple men? 
1583 Fulke De/ence xvii. 522 You shall have little lust 
hereafter to insult against mine ignorance. 2586 A % Day 
Eng. Secretary * rl. (1625) 89 When injuriously .. we insult 
upon a mans doings. 1597 Hooker Eat. Pol. v. xxi. § 4 
Because they insist so much and so proudly insult. thereon. 
26x7 Moryson Him nr. 288 Nothing is more frequent, then 
for little girles to insult over their brothers much bigger 
then they, reproving their doings. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
11. iii. 11. (2651) 318 Let no filius terras, or upstart, insult at 
this which I have said. 2690 Dryden Amphitryon Ep. 
Ded., They are not apt to insult on the Misfortunes of their 
Countrymen. 2699 Bentley Phal. 425 Will the Examiner 
insult upon that Great Man, as he has done upon Me ? 1712 
Addison Sped . No. 271 r 5 There aie many who .. insult 
over an aking Heart. 2785 Paley Mor. Philos. u8i8) 
II. 97 Whilst the infidel. .insults over their credulous fears. 
1857 De Quincey Parr Wks. 1862 V. 185 We all know 
that it was not in his nature to insult over the fallen. 

f C. Const, in, of, on (the occasion of boasting). 
Obs . [— L. with abl.] 

1589 Nashe Ded. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 13 England 
might have long insulted in his wit. 1608-ix Bp. Hall 
Oecas. Medit. § 92 (T. Suppl.) Too many insult in this just 
punishment, who have deserved more. 2630 R. yohnson's 
Kingd. ff Commw. 575 [It] insulteth of two Summers, 
temperature of Aire, with duplicitie of increase. <22653 
Gouce Comm. Heb. vii. 21 1 They much insult on this, that 
they have such priests as offer up a real . . sacrifice. x666 
Pepys Diary 16 June, The Dutch do mightily insult of 
their victory, and they have great reason. 

2 . irons. To assail with offensively dishonouring 
or contemptuous speech or action ; to treat with 
scornful abuse ot offensive disrespect ; to offeT in- 
dignity to ; to affront, outrage. 

x6zo E. Blount Horae Subs. 101 Insult them [servants] 
not too much, and reduce them not to ouer-great subjection. 
1696 Phillips (ed. 5), To Insult, to afflict one that is al- 
ready afflicted, to reproach him with his Misery, to rejoyce 
over it. a 27x3 Shaftesb. Misc. Rejl. 1. ii. Wks. 2749 III. 
45 The sacred Pomp trodden under-foot, insulted. 1771 
Junius Lett. Ixvvi. 330 When you do not insult the man 
you have betrayed. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Poor Relation, 
iHe] insults you with a special commendation of your win- 
dow-curtains. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 400 What- 
ever the canting Roundhead had regarded with reverence 
was insulted. 

b. To triumph over contemptuously. 

1 77 S Johnson Journ. I Pest. 1 st., Ostig 268 The Welsh, 
two hundred years ago, insulted their English neighbours 
for the instability of their Orthography. 

+ 3 . intr. To make an attack or assault (lit. and 


’•)• Obs. , , 

538 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 206 In whose road wee 
nd thirty or forty Frigads of Mallabar men of warre, 

0 durst not insult upon their numbers, but choose rather 
avoyd. 1662 J. Chandler Pan Helmonts Ortat. 292 
a stinking muscilage inclining to bitterness doth arise, 
re is a giddiness of the head; and that more strongly 
lifting, doth Stirupan Apoplexy. rOyo 

Wks. (2851) 86 Having recover d much 
ine, where the German inrodes before had long insulted. 
. trails. To attack, assault, assail (non- only^. 
-eneial sense). +b. sftc. {Mil) To attack openly 

1 suddenly without formal preparations 

io 7 Dryden Virg. Gtrrg- m. 37 ° t h. »p um y Wave s 
rcb onwards and insult the roclty Shoar. 1727 A. 
v.eton Not Acc. E. Ind.l. x. .00 Hav.ng no l loot at 
the Portugueze insulted Ins Sea-coasts. 1727 Shel- 
'r.r Artilhry V. 396 The Tower appearing .. Oesar .. 
ered his 4rtnv to advance up to it, and tnsult it. 1775 
NTCOS.ERV in Sparks evrr -dmrr. Err. ( 2 S S3 f I. < 92 . 
•opose amusing Mr. C. with 3 formal attack, erecting 
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batteries, &c., but mean to insult the works, I believe to- 
wards the Lower Town, which is the weakest part. 1853 
Stocquelek Mil. Encycl., Insult {to), in a military sense, 
is to attack boldly and in open day, without going through 
the slow operations of trenches. 1853 James Agnes Sorel 
(i860) 1. 4 A group of night-ramblers walked along insulting 
the ear of night with cries. 

5 . intr. To leap wantonly, frisk. Obs. rare. 

ifisz Gaule Magastrom. 249 A goat, .began to insult with 
strange voyce and gesture. 

Hence XnsuTted ppl. a., treated with contemptu- 
ous abuse, outraged. 

1781 Crabbe Library 271 Insulted reason fled the grove- 
ling soul. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 153 If 
a rude word were spoken of him. .he might vindicate his 
insulted dignity both by civil and criminal proceedings. 

Insultable (inszrltab’l), a. rare. [f. prec. vb. 
+ -able. Cf. F. insultable (St. Simon, in .Littre).] 
Capable of being insulted ; open to insult ; quick 
to feel insult. 


1841-4 Emerson Ess., Exper. Wks. (Bohn) I. 186 The 
chagrins which the bad heart gives off . . threaten or insult 
whatever is threatenable and insultable in us. 1868 Alcott 
Tablets 71 Civility has not completed its work if it leaves 
us unsocial, morose, insultable. 

f InsuTtance. Obs. rare. [f. as next: see 
-A NOE.] Insulting action or behaviour. ^ 

1615 Chapman Odyss. ix. 635 Instantly I staid our ores, 
and this insultance vsedej Cyclop ! thou shouldst not haue 
so much abusde Thy monstrous forces. 

So t InsuTtancy. Obs. 

1655 M. Carter Hon. Rediv.{ 1660) 23 The Common- 
wealth in genera!!, much prejudiced by the insultancy of 
such mungrele spirits. 

Insu*itant, a. rare. [ad. L. insulldnt-em , pr. 
pple. of insult are ; see Insult v. Cf. F. in- 
stil taut (17th c. in Littre).] Insulting. 

1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. II in Select.fr. Harl. Mi sc. (1703) 
45 A kind of insultant triumphing tyranny, far unworthy 
the nobility of her sex and virtue, she makes her poor con- 
demned adversary, .attend her progress. x865 IJickersteth 
Yesterday, To-day, and Forever vui. 376 Meanwhile for 
thy insultant ambassage. .Cherub, abide in chains. 
Insultation (insfllt^'jsn). Obs. or arch. [a. 
F. instillation (1370 in Godef.), or ad. L. insulta - 
t ion- cm, n. of action f. insultarc to Insult. Ex- 
ceedingly common in 1 7th c.] 

1 . The action, or an act, of insulting (in sense 1 
or 2 of vb.) ; scornful triumph or boasting ; injuri- 
ously contemptuous speech or behaviour ; insult. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 2245 Sayenge with insul- 
tacyon Trowe ye to be spared from punyshment this day. 
*534 More Godly Mcdit . Wks. 1417/2 Almighty god, take 
from me .. al delite of exprobacion, or insultation against 
anye parson in their aftliccion and calamitie. 1631 Gouge 
God's Arrows m. § 80. 336 Insultations over the Church 
of Christ in her calamities. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 
(1685) 6 Insultation against any in their Affliction or 
Calamity. 1755 S. Walker Serin, ii, Distressing Groans, 
woful Curses and blasphemous Insultations. 1849 J. Mori- 
son in Ltfi\ xxiv. (1898) 286 Insultation over my person, 
..calumniation of my character. 

+ 2 . Attack, assault. Obs. 

1596 Fitz-Geffkay Sir F. Drake { 1881) 55 Like as abroade 
with unresisted armes He tam'd his foes prowde insulta- 
tions. 1615 Trade’s Iticr. in Harl. Mtsc. (Malh.) III. 292 
The benefits [of commerce] allayed by insultation of pirates. 
*6r5 T. Adams Blache Devill 36 Here will I stay the insul- 
tation of thy proud waves. 1656-7 Rhode Island Col. Rec. 
^(1856) I. 142 Your wisdoms may know the inhuman insulta- 
■ions of these wild creatures. 

Wf Insult er (mstrltoi). [f. Insult v. + -erL] One 
r^ho insults, in various senses : see the verb. 

*59 * Shaks. Yen. Cf Ad, 550 Her lips are conquerors, his 
bps obey. Paying what ransom the insulter willeth. 1714 
Kowr. jane Shore i, Man, the merciless Insulter .. who 
rejoices in our sex’s weakness. 1750 Warburton Doctr. 
Grace Pref,, 'I he Defender of Religion should not imitate 
the insulter of it in his modes of disputation. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of II. zzi How was he to smile back on the deceiver 
and the insulter? 

Insulting (inszrltiq), vbl. sb. Now rare exc. 
ns gerund, [f. as prec. 4- -ing L] The action of 
the verb Insult: a. Scornfully triumphing over 
nnother {obs. or arch.'), or treating him with con- 
temptuous abuse; with pi. a scornful boast, an in- 
sult. b. Assaulting, attacking ; an assault. 

1628 Wither Brit. Re me mb. it. 1189 To reprove With 
proud insult ings. 1660 Milton Free Commw. Wks. (1851) 
445 Let them but hear the lnsolencies, the Menaces, the 

Insultings of our newly animated common Enemies. 1837 

S. R. Maitlani. Twelve Lett. (184.) 86 The incessant 
mocking, bantering, and insulting of the papists. 
Insulting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -isc That 
insults (see the verb). 

*59 * Shaks. x Hen YI, i ii. i 3 S Now am I like that 
prowd Insulting Ship, Which Cccsar and his fortune bare at 
once. 1697 Dkydkn Yirg. Georg. , v . 14 Far from the Cows 
and Goats insulting Crew. 1781 Gibbon Decl. Cf F. xxx. 
HI. J50 The captive wife of AJaric.. was reduced to im- 
plore the mercy of the _ insulting foe. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 402 His enemies rejoiced with vindictive 
and insulting joy. 

Insultingly (insr-ltiqli),arfo. [f. prcc. + -lt -.] 
In an insulting manner; sons to insult; with scorn- 
ful abuse, or treatment that wounds self-respect. 

1623 R. Bernard {title) Looke beyond Luther, or an An- 
swere to that Question so often and so insultingly proposed 
by our adversaries, asking vs where this our Religion was 
before Luther’s time. 1660 R. Coke Pctver Cr Subj. 68 In 
the Fable of the Logg which Jupiter gave the Frogs for 


their King; when they became fearless of it, every one 
jumped insultingly upon it. a *711 Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 140 Insultingly the wretch they toss, and 
gore. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 288 Virginia now insult- 
ingly spurns from her councils all who suggest that slavery 
is ever to be eradicated. 

J- Insultment. Obs. rare. [f. Insult v. + 
-ment.] The action of insulting; contemptuous 
triumph ; insult. 

1611 Shaks. Cytnb. 111. v. 145 He on the ground, my speech 
of insultment ended on his dead bodie. 

f Insu'me, v. Obs. [f. In- 2 + L. sftmere to 
take ; cf. assume, consume. {Insumerc was used 
in L., but not in this sense, its nearest use being 
‘to take to oneself’.)] traits. To take in, absorb. 

3675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 16 Animals in preparing Chyle, 
transmute, alter, and insume what is only their proper Ali- 
ment. Ibid. 25 It facilitates their being insum’d, assimi- 
lated, and made apt to pass into Nourishment. 1733 J. Tull 
Horsc-Hoing Hush. 6 Roots .. do not Insume what is dis- 
agreeable, or Poison to them. 

So Insu'mption, the action or process of taking 
in, absorption. Obs. 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 9 Earth, .produces no Vegetable 
..without Water to dissolve and qualify it for Insumption, 
t Insn*nder, adv. Obs. [The phrase in sunder, 
analytical alteration of Asunder, ME. on sundre, 
OE. on sundran , written as one word. See Sun- 
der.] — Asunder. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 290 But it sholde brast 
insonder. 1551 Turner Herbal 1. B v, Gariy ke..breaketh 
insundre grosse humores. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 54 Some 
of these Tabernacles may quickely be taken asunder, and 
set together againe. .Other some cannot be taken insunder. 
Insunk (i*nsz?ijk), ppl. a. [from sink in : see 
In adv. 11 b.] Sunk in. 

2877 E. G. Squier Peru (1878) 212 They are all ascended 
by insunk stairs. 

Illnsuper, in super (insbi-psi), adv. Obs. 
[L., = on the top, from above, over and above, over ; 
f. in in + super over, above.] Over ; to stand in 
super , to stand over, remain over, be carried forward 
as a balance or unsettled claim. 

1624 Act 21 fas. /, c. 2 That the same haue beene duely in 
charge to his Maiestie, or the late Queene Elizabeth, or 
haue stood in Super of Record within the said space of 
threescore yeares. Ibid., Deemed, construed, or taken to 
be a putting in charge, standing in Super, or taking, or 
answering the Farme Rents, Reuenues or Profits, by, or to 
his Maiestie. Ibid., marg., The King's Title required by 
this Act to bee within 60 yeares, ought to accrew vpon a 
verdict or demurrer, and not vpon a bare putting in charge, 
or standing in Super. 1672 CmuelV s Intcrpr., In super, is a 
Word used by Auditors in their Accounts in the Exchequer, 
when they say so much remains in super to such an Ac- 
countant, that is, so much remains due upon such an Account. 
1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), 1708 in Tenues de la Ley. 

Insuperability (insiw:parabi*liti). [f. next ; 
see -ITY.J The quality of being insuperable; in- 
capability of being ‘ got over ’ or. overcome. 

1721 Bailey, Insuperability , Invincibleness. 1822 T. W. 
Croker in C. Papers 25 Aug. (1884), I do not believe m the 
insuperability of objections of that class. 1883 Longm. 
Mag. Sept. 525 A further difficulty, amounting to insuper- 
ability. 

Insuperable (insitf-psrab’l), a. {sb.) [ad. L. 
insupcrabilis , f. in- (In- 3 ) + stiperabilis, f. superare 
to overcome, surmount. Cf. obs. F. insuperable 
(14th c. in Godef., and still in Cotgr. 1611), which 
was peril, in part the immediate source.] 

+ 1 . That cannot f be overcome or vanquished ; un- 
conquerable, invincible. Obs. or merged in 3. 

c 1340 Hampole Perfect Living vui. Wks. 1895 I. 31 pi 
luf es Insuperabel, when na thyng es contrary til gods 
lufe ouercomes it. X398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. xvi. xvii. 
(Tollem. MS.), pis ston makeb men insuperable, J>at bey 
may not be ouercome [ ittsuperabiles ct invictos ]. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xii. 44 Folke insuperable, .and inuyncible 
in armes. 1603 Holland Plutarch's. Mor. 637 Three 
hundred thousand fighting men . . all invincible soldiers, 
and appointed with armes insuperable. 1678 Cudworth 
Ini ell. Syst. 1. iv. § 26. 444 To be able to effect .. all 
those things, .argues an insuperable Power. 1737 Whiston 
“Josephus, Antig. xi. iii. § 3, Wine is the.. most insuperable 
of all things. 1857 H. H. W 1LSON tr * Rig-veda III. 26 
Insuperable, foe-surpassing, give food to the institutor of 
this sacrifice. 

2 . That cannot be surmounted or passed over. 
1660 H. More Myst.. Godl. in. Hi. 63 Whether we . .admire 
the height of some insuperable and inaccessible Rock or 
Mountain. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 138 Over head up 
grew Insuperable higbth ofloftiest shade, Cedar, and Pine, 
and Firr, and branching _ Palm. 1777 Robertson Hist . 
Amer. I. 1. 24 Such an insuperable barrier was placed 
between the two temperate regions. 1853 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1873) II- i* > v * 202 There is no insuperable gulf 
between themselves [Christians] and the rest of mankind. 

1 1865 Swinburne Poems Cf Ball., Anactoria 307 The in- 
| superable sea. 

(from 1 and 2). Of difficulties, hindrances, 
etc. : That cannot be * got over ’ or overcome ; un- 
conquerable, invincible ; forming an impassable 
barrier to action, insurmountable. 

3657 Burton's Diary (182S) II. 109 Your debts are in- 
superable upon you. 17s x Corns in Kigavd Carr. Set. Men 
a’ a 2&3 ' va nt of his sight is certainly an insuperable 
oisadvantage to him in several respects. 1744 Birch Life 
s>fyie is. s \\ ks. 1772 I „ p.lxxiii,On account of his insuperable 
ca 1 ? 0 * t0 cnter i n £ > nto holy orders. 1820 W. Irving 

due ten z>C. I. An insuperable aversion to all kinds of 
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profitable labour. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. \ p- 
129 Having been overcome by a sense of insuperable droW 
ness. 1869 Farrar Fain. Speech iv. (1873) 121 The diEr’- 
ties of this kind are insuperable. 

4 . That cannot be surpassed, 1 beaten or a- 

celled ; unsurpassable. 

2849 Ruskin Sey. Lamps vi. § xo. 172 The strength .. 
which maintains its sculptured shapeliness for a tine h 
superable. 1856 — Mod. Paint. III. iv. xii. § 16 The per- 
fection of both these passages, as far as regards truth and 
tenderness of imagination, is quite insuperable. 1878 — 
Notes Turner 9 His most wonderful work in bis ovm 
special manner, — in the perfect pieces of it insuperable. 

B. as sb. An insuperable hindrance, nonce-use. 

x78z Cowper Lett. Wks. 1837 XV. 118 All these are » 
many insuperables in the way. 

Hence Insirperableness —Insuperabilitt. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Insuperableness, invincibleness. 

■ Insuperably (insm-parabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 ] In an insuperable manner, or so as not to 
be overcome; unconquerably; insurmountably. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. 1. g Some say, that he [God] 
decreed to predetermine men insuperably to the forbidden 
act. 1681 Grew Museum y 82 The latter, being so insuper- 
ably hard hinders the splitting of it. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 180 P 8 Many who toil through the intricacy of com- 
plicated systems are insuperably embarrassed with the least 
perplexity in common affairs. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. IM.XXl. 
111. v. § 32. 252 From its nature it [the poem] is insuperably 
wearisome. 1880 Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 6s An island 
of the middle sea In watery barriers bound insuperably. 


Insupportable (instfpooutab’l). [a. F. in - 
supporlaf/e {14-1 $th c.), or sc). eccl.L. insupport- 
dbil-is (Hilary), f. in- (In- 3 j + supportdre to carry, 
Support : see Supportable.] 

1 . That cannot be supported, endured, or borne; 
insufferable ; unbearable. 

1530 Palsgr. 316/2 Insupportable, nat able to be sustayned, 
insupportable. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Toy. zr. 
xxxvi. 160 b, Constrained to insupportable tributes. 1600 
Holland Livy xl. xlv. 1088 A suddaine and insuportablc 
storme and tempest. 1661 Cowley Ess., Crovnvell 11624)65 
The insupportable Insolence of an ignorant Mountebank. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom . Forest ix, Her distress became 
insupportable. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xvii, I. .find 
them concur in the experience that great men are orer esti- 
mated and small men are insupportable. 

b. That cannot be supported or sustained by 
grounds or reasons ; unjustifiable, indefensible. 

1649 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 144 Hisde* 
struccion wilbe soe much y * more insupportable and inex* 
cusable. X663 Gerbier Counsel 47 When a Plummer sets 
pounds of Candles used about his Saucier, that trick prove 
as insupportable as that of one, who.. set in his Bill to nave 
paid a hundred pound for Mustard. 

J 2 . That cannot be sustained ; irresistible. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 11 He gan advaunce\\ithhugc 
force and insupportable mayne. 1693 Mem. 67. * vTj 
151 Ordinarily the Turks, who are insupportable with gooo 
Fortune, have little courage under bad. 1697 Potter Ww/f. 
Greece 111. i. (1715) 3 They were the most pugnacious ana 
insupportable of Mankind. 

Insuppo*rt ableness, [f* prec* + ^ss.j 

The quality of being insupportable or unbearable. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1622) 09 Then fell she to so 

pitifull a declaration of the insupportablenesseofneraesi s, 

that [etc.]. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals t. ti. 5<>The Prelates 
are not permitted to complain of their grievances; , 0 
insupportableness of their [the Pope’s nephews] P c ^ r 
2680 Col. Rec. Pcnnsylv. I. 313 My Several l Letters ot t • • 
plaint of y e Insupportableness of it are V ltnesses. 

Cape Laxv Jrnl. xgi [see Insufferableness]. 0 . 

InsuppO'rtably, adv. [f* as prec. + y '-i 
In an insupportable degree or manner; in=a 
ably; + irresistibly'. 

1671 Milton Samson 137 Safest he who stood moot, ^ 
insupportably his foot advanc’t. 1679 Hist. J e ‘~ e I j 
P erson very learned . . but withall of a haughty • <; PJ n 
insupportably proud. 1781 Cowper Lctt.y* ■* * 

82 People imagine they should be happy in circums 
which they would find insupportably hunhensorae 
than a week. 1864 tr. V am b cry's Trav. Centr. An 
The weather was insupportably hot. _ 

Insupposable (in£»poJ-zab'l), a. [Is- -J 

cannot be snpposed. . .. 

3668 Howe Bless. Jlightevus (1825) 394 It p yy. 

posable thing they should be ignorant, f art 

Hamilton Rcyr. 4- Punis/un. vii. 11833' 3-3 v”, 5 rr/Vn’6' r 
against a finite nature is insupposeable^ * 5 5?;^7{j. lOS ld 
Nov. 425 A moments consideration of r Gonntnta. 
suffice to show how utterly insupposable this ts. 3 1 

Insuppressible (insrpre-»ib'l), 0. I 
That cannot be suppressed ; incapable 01 - PP 
sion ; irrepressible. ,«h 

3630 Healey St. Aug. Cihe e/GeJ 7 $J Th. a ( (Ilt , 
a foe to the passion, and the passion to me g a r.a. 

are for ever in-suppressible. 1748 Smollett ** * 
lx. (1804) 432 Seized with insuppressible - 

prospect of my misery' he burst into tears* tnrt h.. 
Centaur iii. WLs. 3757 IV. 178 He sbaH tod. '“^blr, 
however . . injured, wounded, suppressed, t. ii. 

victorious, immortal. 1880 Swisbcrse l "**.’*' ' 

(ed. 2) 155 The beloved disciple cf that ^ _ - j 
divine, the immortal and most reverend vicar * . j 0 

Hence Instippre'ssi'bly adv., in a man- 
be suppressed (Webster, 1S56). ^ fl5- 3 ] 

Insttppressive (in*ppwsiv), c. rttre. i - 

Insuppressible. 

l6ot 



venue < 

our Spirits. 174^. . -- . 

Florio 1. 178 Though FJorio tried a thoesa..- 
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insuppressive torch would blaze. 1844 Browning Colombo's 
Birthday 11, The best Of her good pageant seemed its 
standers-by With insuppressive joy on every face ! 

Insurable (inju» , rab , l) > a . [f. Insure v. + 

-able.] Capable of being, or proper to be, insured 
(in sense 5 of the verb); sufficient to form a ground 
for insurance (esp. in phr. insurable interest). 

1810 Bentham Packings (1821) 51 Situation not being in- 
surable, either at the Equitable or the Amicable. 1813 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 302 At. .the period of the insurance. . 
he was not in insurable health. 1848 Arnould Mar. Ittsur. 
(1866) I. I. iii. 49 The parties.. are presumed to have an 
insurable interest in the property specified. 1884 Pall Mall 
G. 15 Jan. 1/2 Freight will no longer be insurable, or, if 
insurable, allowance will be made in the amount recovered 
for the expenses which the owner would have incurred, but 
did not in point of fact incur, in earning the freight. 

Hence Insurability, the quality of being insur- 
able. 

1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 244/2 Written opinions . . as to 
the insurability or uninsurability of the life of. . Harvey. 

Insurance (injua-rans). [Variant of Ensur- 
ance, with change of prefix as in Insure.] 

•f* 1. The action or a means, of ensuring or making 
certain: *= Ensurance i. Obs. 

i65o Wills ford Scales Comm.Ded. A iij, The acceptance 
of my former Labours hath given me faire hopes of an 
Insurance for these. 1678 N. Homes in Spurgeon Treas . 
Dav. cxliv, 15 To have God to be our Jehovah is the in- 
surance of happiness to us. a 1788 Mickle lag. Bramitt 
Philos. (R,), An offering grateful to their gods, as the most 
acceptable insurance of the divine protection. 

1 2 . = Assurance 3. Obs. rare. 

1706 Farquhar Recruit. Officer 11. i, Silv. Shall I venture 
to believe public report? Plum:. You may, when ’tis 
backed by private insurance. 

^3. Betrothal, affiance, troth-plighting, engage- 
ment to marry: = Ensurance 2. Obs. 

a 1553 Udall Royster D. iv. vi. (Arb.) 70 Dyd not I knowe 
afore of the insurance Betweene Gawyn Goodlucke, and 
Christian Custance? 

4. Comtn. The act or system of insuring property, 
life, etc. ; a contract by which the one party (usually 
a company or corporation) undertakes, in consi- 
deration of a payment (called a premium) propor- 
tioned to the nature of the risk contemplated, to 
secure the other against pecuniary loss, by payment 
of a sum of money in the event of destruction of 
or damage to property (as by disaster at sea, fire, 
or other accident), or of the death or disablement 
of a person ; the department of business which 
deals with such contracts. Also called Assurance 
(and in 17 th c. sometimes Ensurance). 

Assurance is the earlier term, used alike of marine and 
life_ insurance before the end of 16th c. Its general appli- 
cation is retained in the titles and policies of some long- 
established companies (e. g. the London Assurance Corpora- 
tion). Insurance (in 17th c. also Ensurance) occurs first in 
reference to fire (1635 in Insure v. 4), but soon became co- 
extensive with assurance , the two terms being synonymous 
in Magens 1755 (see Assurance 5). Assurance would pro- 
bably have dropped out of use (as it has almost done in U.S.), 
but that Babbage in 1826 (see quot.) proposed to restrict 
insurance yo risks to property, and assurance to !ife_ insur- 
ance. This has been followed so far that assurance is now 
rarely used of marine, lire, or accident insurance, and is 
retained in Great Britain in the nomenclature and use of 
the majority of life insurance companies. But in general 
popular use, insurance is the prevalent term. Mr. T. B. 
Sprague, followed by others, considers assurance , assure , 
assurer , etc., the proper words for the action of the com- 
pany or persons undei taking the risk, insurance, insure , 
insurer , etc., for that of the person paying the premium. 
This would be in some respects a useful distinction, if it 
could be carried out; but it would leave the members of 
mutual societies at once assurers and insurers. 

1651 [see sense 5). 1663 Pepys Diary 1 Dec., Money was 
taken up upon bottomary and insurance, and the ship left 
by the master and seamen upon rocks where .. she must 
perish. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C.’ Warres 80 The 
Covenant of preventing Danger (commonly called Insurance) 
frequent among Merchants, added a Shadow of Law ; 
whereby the incertainty of the Event is usually transferred 
to another, with some certain Reward. 1693 E. Halley in 
Phil. Trans. XVII. 602 By what has been said, the Price 
of Insurance upon Lives ought to be regulated. 17x1 
Act 10 Atute c. -26 (title) An Act for laying additional Duties 
on Hides and Skins . . Gilt and Silver Wire, and Policies of 
Insurance. Ibid. § 6d Any writing commonly called a 
Policy of Assurance or Insurance. 11755 Magens (title) 
Essay on Insurances. Ibid. I. 12 On June the 1st he sent 
aboard Ten Bales marked M, No. 1 to 10, which cost One 
Thousand Pounds; and on that Day he had Insurance 
done to that Value under the general expression of Mer- 
chandize. 1786 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 26 Making 
further inquiry as to the premium of insurance at L’Orient 
for vessels bound to or from America. 1817 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 869 A policy of insurance is the 
instrument in which the terms of this agreement are set 
forth. 1826 Babbace Assur. 0/ Lives Pref. note. The terms 
insurance and assurance have been used indiscriminately for 
contracts relative to life, fire, and shipping ; as custom has 
rather more frequently employed the latter term for those 
relative to life, I have in this volume entirely restricted 
the word assurance to that sense. If this distinction be 
admitted assurance will signify a contract dependent on 
the duration of life > which must either happen or fail ; and 
insurance will mean a contract relating to any other uncer- 
tain event which may partly happen or partly fail. 1848 
Arnould Mar. Ittsur. (1866) 1. 1. i. 3 Marine Insurance., 
in its essential nature is a contract of indemnity.^ 1853 
A. Farr in Reg. General's 12th Rept. Appendix p. xvii, The 
phrase 4 Life Insurance ‘ is in every respect preferable to 


‘Life Assurance _ 1872 Wharton's Law Lex, s.v., The 
practice of marine insurance is older than insurance against 
fire and upon lives. While all fire and life insurances are 
made at the risk of companies, .a large proportion of marine 
insurances is made at the risk of individuals called under- 
writers. 1893 Relton Fire Ittsur. Companies 6 It having 
been decided that the Court [created by 43 Eliz. c. 12] had 
no jurisdiction in the case of Life Insurances, it is evident 
that it could not have bad any in the case of Fire Insur- 
ances, which .. did not exist in Great Britain when the Act 
was passed. 

b. The sura paid for insuring; the premium. 

x656 Lond. Gas. No. 100/3 The Insurance upon our Convoy 

to the Levant is very high. 1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 
127 To find the insurance on 107/, for 1x7 days, at 4^ per 
cent, per annum. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom «$• Lugger 1. 
i. 12 Upon the payment of an insurance of ten per cent. 
Mod. His Insurance falls due this month, 

c. The sum to be recovered in case of the occur- 
rence of the contingency; the amount for which 
property or life is insured. 

1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 227 The present value of 
such an insurance as the preceding. 

t d. Short for insurance-office. Obs. rare. 

1722 De Foe Col. ^ack (1840) 54 One Stewart . . kept a 
wager-office and kisurance. 

5. atirib. and Comb, (in sense 4 ), as insurance 
broker, company , office , -policy, rate. 

1651 Culpepper Astrol Judgcm. Dis. (1658) 176 When 
the matter . . remains still within the lungs . . there’s but 
little security of life : and I am confident never a one 
of the Colledge keeps an insurance office for such a busi- 
nesse, nor will ensure thereupon at 50 per cent. 1680 (title) 

(Br. Mus. 1 ' 10 ~ ) An advertisement from the Insurance 

6 7 

Office for houses at the Backside of the Royal Exchange. 
a 1776 R. James Diss. Fevers ( 1778)24 An insurance broker, 
in Castle Alley, near the Royal Exchange. 1781 Cowper 
Friendship 10 6 Like Hand-in-Hand insurance plates, Most 
unavoidably creates The thought of conflagration. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 36 The insur- 
ance-office increases the number of accidents. 1896 A llbult's 
Syst. Med. I. 484 The rapid, nervous, palpitating ‘insurance 
heart so constantly observed among candidates for life 
assurance. 1899 Westm. Gas. xx Apr. 2/2 To determine 
whether we cannot agree together to reduce our respective 
insurance-rates. 

t Insirrancer. Obs. See also Ensurancer. 
[f. prec. + -ER b] One who gives ‘ insurance * or 
assurance ; one who insures or makes sure. 

1685 Dryden Tltren . August. 186 The vain Insurancers of 
life Iphysicians]. 1742 Blair Grave x38 The far-famed 
sculptor, and the laurell’d bard, Those bold insurancers of 
deathless fame, Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 

Insurant (inju^rant). [f. Insure v. + -ant 1 .] 
One who effects or obtains an insurance (whether on 
his own life or that of another) ; the person to 



when a third party (Insurant) procures the policy and pays 
the premium. Under one aspect the same person is the 
Ittsuree , under another he is the Insurant. 1883-6 Post 
Off. Insurance Regulations, All amounts due in respect of 
Insurances or Annuities will be credited to the Insurants’ 
or Annuitants’ Savings Bank accounts. 1894 Westm. Gas. 
10 Mar. 2/3 By the ' Natural Premium System* the premium 
payable increases with the age of the insurant. 

+ InSUTde, Obs. rare. [ad. OF. ensourd-re 
to arise, spring up, partly assimilated to the L. 
prototype insurgerc : see Insubge v.] intr. To 
arise, spring up ; = Insurge i. 

1521 Wolsey Let. to Hen. VIII in St. Papers\. 86 Suche 
ambiguities as mought insurde of and upon the said article. 

Insure (inju»\i), v. [Variant of Ensure (with 
substitution of In- 2 for En- !), orig. used in all 
the senses of that word ; now established in sense 4 
(cf. Ensure 7), and fairly common in senses 5 
and 6.] 

^ 1. trans. To make (a person) sure {of a thing); 
to give security to (a person) for the fulfilment of 
something: cf. Assure v.% Ensure v. 1 , 2 . Obs. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 262/2 Insuryn, or make suere, as- 
securo . x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life *1747) H L. 21 Thus 
Christ . . hath taken the most effectual Care to insure the 
mutual Performance of this everlasting Covenant to both 
Patties, .to insure God of our performing our Part .. and to 
insure us of God’s performing his Part. 

f 2. To pledge one’s credit to (a person), efr to 
the truth of (a statement); to tell (a person) con- 
fidently (that something is so) ; to guarantee : = 
Assure v. 10, Ensure v. 3, 4. Obs. 

c 1460 Tcnvneley Myst. xxi. 36 His self shalle not excuse 
hym ; To you I insure it. 1509 Barclay Sltyp of Folys 
(1874) II. 329 The glas shall shewe the the same I the 
insure. 1533 Frith Answ. MoreW ks. (1573) 11 5/2, 1 insure 
you, I neither will nor can cease to speake. c 1560 T. Pres- 
ton Cambyses in Hazl. Dodshy IV. 220, I insure you he 
is a king most vile and pernicious. 

4* 3. To engage by a pledge or contract, esp. for 
or by marriage ; to betroth, espouse : = Assure v. 
4 , Ensure v. 5. Obs. rare. 

1530 Palsgr. 592/1, I insuer a manor woman bymaryage. 

4. Comm. To secute the payment of a sum of 
money in the event of loss of or damage to pro- 
perty (esp. by casualty at sea, or by fire, or other 
accident), or of the death or disablement of a 
person, in consideration of the payment of a pre- 
mium and observance of certain conditions; to 


effect an insurance upon. Said either of the person 
who pays the premium, or of the office or under- 
writers who undertake the risk. For the latter 
many offices and writers prefer assure (now esp. 
in reference to life insurance). The object of the 
vb. is either (a) the amount secured, or (b) the 
property or life, sometimes the person : see quots. 

In 17th c. also Ensure (sense 7). For usage as to insure 
and assure see further under Insurance 4. 

a. 2635 Draft of Petition to King (P. R. O.) (Walford 
Ettcycl. Ittsur. III. 439), Authorising your petitioner to 
ensure all your majesty’s subjects whatsoever for soe much 
of their estates combustible as they themselves shall conceive 
in danger of Fire, not taking above izd. per centum yearly 
for soe much soe insured. 1662 Pepys Diary 30 Nov., As 
much more insured upon his snip and goods as they were 
worth. 1688 Lond. Gas. No. 2322/4 Where all Persons 
may Insure an Hundred Pound on a Brick House, for Six 
Shillings for one Year. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 
214, 2/. 13X. 6 d. is the premium for insuring 100/. at the end 
of the year in which a life of 30 fails. 1857 Chambers' 
Inform. II. 557/1 Ad individual, .incurring a risk in behalf 
of another, or having a large claim upon him in the foTm 
of debt, can insure upon the life of that person such a sum 
as would be sure to cover all loss in the event of. .death. 

b. 1635 [see a]. 1665 Pepys Diary 18 May, Was before 
the King .. discoursing about insuring some of the King’s 
goods. 1680 Loud. Gas. No. 2514/4 Samuel Vincent Esq. ; 
and Doctor Nicolas Barbon, and others, have lately made 
Propositions in Print for Insuring Houses from Fire. 1682 
Ibid. No. 1683/4 The City of London are about to Insure 
Brick-houses at 48*. and 7 d. per Cent. 2711 Addison Sped. 
No. 5 T 3, I hope that he has been wise enough to insure his 
House. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (2784) 126/2 He had 
granted his bond, and been at the expence of insuring his 
life for the money. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
II. 878 Goods were insured on board a vessel on a voyage 
from Liverpool to Palermo. 1870 T. B. Sprague in yrnl. 
Inst. Actuaries XVI. 77 The more correct distinction I be- 
lieve to be that a man insures the life of himself or of some 
other person, or his house, or his ship [etc.], and that the 
Office assures to him in each of these cases a sum of money 
payable in certain contingencies. Hence the Office is called 
the assurer or assurers , and the man the fissured ; while 
we may speak either of the life assured or the life insured , 
also of the sum assured or the sum insured, according as 
we take the point of view of the Office or of the individual. 
2883 Chambers' Ettcycl. V. 603/1 In order to insure a life, 
the insurer must either himself be ‘ the life ’, or must have 
a pecuniary interest in the life. 

c. absol. or intr. To undertake insurance risks ; 
to effect an insurance. 

2651 [see Insurance 5]. 1680 Argts.for insuring Houses 

from Fire (Walford Ettcycl. Ittsur. III. 446), Neither would 
a man.. be disquieted with the too late advice of his friends, 
every one blaming, and asking why did he not insured Or 
be tormented by his own thoughts with the wish I had in- 
sured. 1693 Leybourn Paiiarithmologia (Walford I. 487), 
Suppose you ship £ 300 of goods for Jamaica, .you go to the 
Assu. Office behind the Royal Exchange in Lond., and there 
acquaint the clerk you will insure for £200 or /J250, or, if 
you will, the whole/; 300. .upon such ship for so much goods 
as you have on board. 2828 Webster s- v.. This com- 
pany insures at 3 per cent, or at a low premium. 1858 Ld. 
St. Leonards Handy-Bk. Prop. Law v. 29 The tenant’s 
neglect to insure, or his insuring in an office.. not authorised 
by his lease. 

5. trans. To make certain, to secure, to guarantee 
(some thing, event, etc.) : ■= Assure v. 5 , 7 a, En- 
sure v. 8, 9. 

2681-6 [see sense 1]. 2809 W. Irving Knickerb. vn. xiii. 
(1849) 450 Such supineness insures the very evil from which 
it shrinks. x8zi Mrs. Sherwood Hist. Geo. Desmond 19 
He had insured for me the situation of a writer on the 
Bengal establishment. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps yi. § 8. 
170 Want of care in the points which insure the building's 
endurance. <2x862 Buckle Civiliz. viii. (1873)462 An ardour 
which could hardly fail to insure success. 

6 . To make safe, to secure, to guarantee {against, 
front) : =■ Assure v. 1 c, Ensure v. 6 . 

1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 122, I cannot 
say, I would insure it from the hands of the common hang- 
man. 1825 Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 107 A recur- 
rence to these letters now insures me against errors of 
memory, a 1864 J. D. Burns Mem. Rem. (1S79) 3 6x The 
evidence of trials past dees not insure them against trials 
that may come. 

Hence Insuring vbl. sb. (usually in sense 4 ). 

1646 W. Bridge Saints Hiding-pl. (1647) 17 But there is 
an Insuripg-Office set up in the Gospel, as to the venture of 
our eternities. x68x Lond. Gaz. No. 1668/4 The City of 
London have published their Intentions to Insure Houses 
from Fire, which may delay some Persons from Insuring. 
1703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 83 The Friendly Society 
of London, for Insuring of Houses. 1815 Zeluca III. 59 
She had done with the insuring system. 

Insured (inju»\id), ppl. a. [f. Insure v. 4- 
-ED L] Assured, guaranteed, etc. : see the verb. 
Usually absol. (in sense 4 of the verb) : The person 
(or persons) to whom an insurance upon property 
is to be paid on the occurrence of loss or damage, 
or upon whose death or disablement a (life or ac- 
cident) insurance becomes due ; ^Assured B. 

i68t Lond. Gaz. No. 166S/4 A Paper .. which shews that 
the Insured cannot have greater advantage from the City. 
1755 Magens Insurances I. 7 With this particular Obliga- 
tion . . that the Insured shall neglect or omit nothing that 
may be for the Interest of the Insurer, whose Right is 
properly to be set forth and defended. 1842 Sir J. A. 
Park's Mar. Ittsur. (ed. 8) II- xxiv. 987 No insurance 
shall take place till the premium be actually paid by the 
insured, his heir,or their agent or agents. 1870 (see Insure 
v. 4 bj. 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. s. v. Insurance, Under- 
taking to pay specified sums upon the death of the insured. 
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Insure e (inJu-TT). [f. Inscke v . + -ef. : cf. 
insurer .] A person whose life for property) is 
insured. (Correlative to Insurer 2 ; identical with 
Insurer but from a different point of view.) 

1853 W. Farr in Reg. Generals rsih Rep. App. p. xvii. 
Two parties are concerned, the person who grants ^Insurer) 
and the person whose life is in the policy (Insuree). Ibid. 
p. xxi, In Mutual Societies the insurees are partners. 1857 
Chambers' Inform. II. 557/2. 

Tn s ur er (inJu»T3i). [f. Insure + -er 1 . See 
also Ensuber.] One who or that which insures. 

1 . One who or that which makes sure or certain, 
guarantees, etc. : see the verb. Now rare in gen. 
sense, exc. as transferred from 2. 

3654 W. M 0 u sta CME. Dez.-out Ess. 11. xi. § 3. 231 This 
befals them, when beau tie., proves an insurer of the lasting- 
ness of this life. 1687 Dryden Hind 4 P. 1. 148 Faith is 
the best insurer of thy bliss. 1754 Hay Ess. Deformity 25 
O Temperance 1. .Thou Prolonger of Life ! Thou Insurer of 
Pleasure! Thou Promoter of Business ! 1880 Preble Hist, 
of Flag 164 The mysterious Scandinavian standard.. the 
supposed insurer of victory . . was on board his [Sweyn’s] 
ship. 1894 Forum (N. Y.) 659 A democratic form of govern- 
ment is no better than an aristocratic or a monarchical form 
as an insurer against our human nature. 

2 . Comm. One who contracts, in consideration 
of the payment of a premium, to indemnify a per- 
son against pecuniar}’ loss in the event of destruction 
of or damage to property, or against a particular 
event (see Insure v. 4) ; an underwriter. Also 
called Assurer (Asstsror), which is preferred by 
many in connexion with life insurance. 

3654-1660 [see Ensurer]. 1663 Pefvs Diary 1 Dec., His 
ship. :is brought by one sent for on purpose by the insurers, 
into the Thames, with her cargo. 1680 Lend. Gaz. No. 
1517/4 The said Insurers have agreed, That such persons as 
shall subscribe .. shall have the like benefit of a years pur- 
chase. 1692 Luttrell Brief R el. (1S57) II. 635 That instead 
of the common insurers on the Exchange, who take from 
£30 to /J40 per cent., that his majestie be the insurer him- 
selfe at £5 per cent. 1755 Magens Insurances I. 7 The 
Intent and Meaning of those who pay a valuable Consider- 
ation for Insurance, is, that the Insurers shall stand in their 
Place and Stead. 1817 W. Selwyn Lazo Nisi Pritts <ed. 4) 
II. 943 But if a ship . . does all in her power to rejoin the 
convoy, this will be considered as a sufficient compliance 
with the warranty, so as to render the insurers liable. 184a 
Sir y.A. Park's Mar. Iusur. (ed. 8) I. i. 33 The insurers 
were held liable for an accident which happened to the goods 
on board the lighters. 1899 H. W. Manley in Insurance 
Rec. 1 Dec. ^63 According to the principles of the construc- 
tion of the English language, the insurer is the one who 
insures, that is, in life and fire insurance, the company. 

3 . One who insures (his own or another’s) life, 
or who pays for the insurance of his property from 
loss at sea, fire, etc. 

In order to distinguish this from the prec. sense, insurance 
offices, etc., usually employ the term assured or insured ; 
insuree,^ insurant have- also been substituted, or 2 and 3 
distinguished as assurer (.or) and insurer : see note to 
Insurance 4. 

1753 Scots Mag. Apr. 164/2 Ever}*, .insurer shall be entitled 
to have the premium which was paid.., imputed for insur- 
ing any other house. 1766 Entick London IV. 262 Every 
insurer signs a deed of settlement, by which he is not only 
insured, but insures all that have signed that deed, from 
losses in their houses by fire. 3812 H. & J. Smith Rej. 
Addr., Tale Drury L. y The Hand*in-Hand the race begun, 
■Then came the Phcenix and the Sun, Th’ Exchange, where 
o.d insurers run, The Eagle, where the new. 1857 Cham- 
bfrs Inform. II. 559/2 The great bulk of insurers are between 
27 and 40, the time about which men in this country begin 
to feel the responsibilities of a family. lZ-jg Cassell s Techn. 
Lduc. I. 187 Lloyd’s was originally a coffee-house at which 
insurers and underwriters met. 

Insurge (insiiud.5), v. Now rare. Also 6 en- 
sourge. ^ [ad. L. insurgere to rise upon or to, f. 
in ~ (In--) + surgere to rise. In form and sense 
partly through Fr. : cf. (in sense 1) OF. sinsnrgir 
( I 4 1 4 in Godef.), and (in sense 3) mod.F. s'in- 
surger{ 1 6th c. in Godef. Comply. ] 

+ L mtr. To arise, spring up. ( = OF. ensourdre. 
smsurgtr). Obs. 

*5*3 Wolsey Lr/. to Hen. VIII in St. Papers I. it 7 The 
manyfolde difficulties which have insurzed. 1527 did. I. 
24a If in the communication or debating therof. .ther shulde 
insurge any doubte or difficulte. .she wolde so interpone her 
auctome. *532 Hen. \ 111 Proclam, abolishing power of 
Pope (ed. 2, 1535. in Soc. Antiq., Prod. 1. 7 S), We. .perceyil- 
what great teste, quietnes, and tranquilite of 
copsciens fl manyfold other commodities might insurge & 
ame vn to them. 3548 Hall Ckr c n., EdzeTlV 223 That 
there should insurge hereafter.no new* commocion within 
the realme again. 1576 Newton Lemnies Complex. (1637) 
jpr And not this discommodity alone, but certaine other 
sicfcJyand foule a flections tnsurge thereupon, 
f 2 . mtr. Of the sea : To surge or rush in upon. 
*534 old 26 Hen. VII L c . 9 The flud and rage of the sea 
. .insurgyng vppon suche decayed tenementes in times of 
tempest. 

t 3 . inlr. To rise in opposition or insurrection 
against ; to make insurrection, revolt Obs. 

3532 More CVn//</. Tir.dale Wks. 734/1 All the heretikes 
that rebelle againste it, nor all the tyrauntes vppon earth 
thatcn«ourge & oppugne it [the Church]. <-3540 tr. Pel. 
I 'erg. Eng. Hist. (Camden^ I. 183 Ctithredus .. beinge en- 
damaged with manie injuries by the Mercians., insurged 
mannefulUe againste them. 3548 Udall Erastn. Par. Luke 
Pref. 3b, Antichriste followyng the steppes of his father 
Ludfer . . also hath ensourged agatnst heauen. *577-87 
Hohs«hed Ckron. I. 42/x The chiefe cause of the Britains 
insurging against the Romans, cifiio J. Melville in 


Morison A. Melville vii. (1898) 84 He, insurging with 
graitter bauldnes & force of langage buir out the matery 

4. trans. To stir up ; to raise in tumult, hostility, 
or insurrection. Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. 

3796 Monthly Rev. XX. 568 You insurge the people. 3883 
Encycl. Brit. XVl. 498/2 He [Miranda] saw a good deal of 
Pitt, whohad determined to make use of him to * insurge' 
the Spanish colonies. 

Hence Insirrged ppl a. 

1548 Hall Chr on. , Hen. VIII 230b, The Kynges highnes 
was credebly certefied of this new insurged insurrection. 

t InsUTge, sb. Obs . rare — [f. Insurge z\] 
A heaving or rising; an upheaval. 

c 1555 Harvsfilld Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) t 77 She 
was tossed and tumbled by the rageous insurges of the seas, 
of the wind and water. 

Insurgence (instkjd.gens). [f. as next : see 
-ence; ct. mod.F. insnrgence (Littre).] The ac- 
tion of rising against authority; a rising, revolt. 

3847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 88 Certain to giye way 
before the necessary insurgence of Reason insisting on 
freedom. 3863 Geo. Eliot Romola lxxi, There was a moral 
insurgence in the minds of grave men against the Court of 
Rome. 3868 — Sp. Gipsy 291 His many-voiced self. .Whose 
hungry needs. .Made loud insurgence. 

Insurgency (insDudsensi). [f. next : see 
-ency.] The quality or state of being insurgent ; 
the tendency to rise in revolt ; =prec. 

2803 Edzvin I II. 174 The internal insurgency he feared 
not putting a speedy termination to by the vigour of his 
proceedings. 1822 Examiner 273/2 The consequence., 
would be riot, insurgency, and rapine. 3833 Blackzu. Mag. 
XXXIII. 731 The Insurgency was not put down. 1856 
Grindon Life xvi. (1S75) 204 Good books alleviate care, 
repress the insurgency of evil passions. 2879 G. Meredith 
Egoist III. ix. 273 The circumstance of its prevailing suc- 
cessfulness, .heaped stores of insurgency in the Celtic bosom. 

Insurgent (insfr^ent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
insurgent pr. pple. of insurgere to rise up : see 
Insurge zi. and -ent. Cf. obs. F. insurgent sb. 
(now insurge).] 

A. adf. 1 , Rising in active revolt. Also^^. 
1824 Scott J Vav. xxxyiii, A broad white ensign .. an- 
nounced that the garrison was held by the insurgent 
adherents of the House of Stewart. 1845 Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) I. vi. 112 The insurgent barons dictated 
whatever clauses they deemed desirable. 1847 Lewes Hist . 
Philos. (1867) II, 13 The insurgent mind of Abelard took up 
the same position. 18^9 C. Bronte Shirley xi, Its electric 
passage left her veins kindled, her soul insurgent. 

2 . Of the sea or a flood : Surging up or rushing in. 
2849 M. Arnold Mycerinus 40 Some force.. Bears earth, 
and heaven, and men, and gods along Like the broad volume 
of the insurgent Nile. 2893 Norman Gale Country Muse, 
Requiescam , The loss. .Of no more hearing rebel waves In- 
surgent on the shore. 

B. sb. One who rises in revolt against consti- 
tuted authority ; a rebel who is not recognized as 
a belligerent. 

1765 Falconer Demagogue 377 His sanction will dismay, 
And bid th’ insurgents tremble and obey. 2801 Wellington 
Mem. SeringaPatam in Gurw. Desp. (1837) I.348 In regard 
to the insurgents in Malabar, the war against them cannot 
be carried on at all without assistance. 1813 G. Chalmers 
Dom. Econ.Gt. Brit. 164 [Why] it was, that the vast strength 
of Britain did not beat down the colonial insurgents, not in 
one campaign, but in three. 1851 Gk\.vesgk Italy 133 He 
acceded to all the immediate demands of the insurgents. 

Insurge’Scence. rare. [f. L. type *insur- 
gesc-ere , inceptive of insurgere to rise up + -ence.] 
Tendency to rise in insurrection. 

2881 Symonds Renaiss. Italy (1898) IV. v. 244 This in- 
surgescence of all classes . . threatened the very fabric of 
society. 

Insuring : see under Insure v. 
Insurmountable (insz>imau*ntab r l),/z. [In- 3; 

perh. after F. insurmontable (Cotgr. 1611).] That 
cannot be surmounted, overcome, or passed over. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Insurmountable , that cannot be 
overcome _by Labour and Industry, a 2704 Locke (J.), This 
difficulty is insurmountable, ’till I can make simplicity and 
variety the same. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi, The 
angles of the insurmountable walls which fenced the garden 
from the precipices below. 3848 Lytton Harold vii. iv, The 
rock is well nigh insurmountable to those who know not the 
passes. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 150 Perhaps 
those prejudices might not pTove insurmountable. 1876 T. 
Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 292 Between himself and her 
there was that kind of division which is more insurmount- 
able than enmity. 

Hence Insurmountability (Craig, 1847) ; In- 
surmou*ntableness, the state or quality of being 
insurmountable (Bailey vol. II, 1727); Insur- 
mou'ntably adv., so as not to be surmounted or 
overcome; * invincibly, unconquerably* (J. 1755). 

385o Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 62/2, 1 do not think that the 
people of England have deserved to be, without trial, stigma- 
tized as insurmountably prejudiced against anything which 
can be proved to be good either for themselves or for others. 

Insnrpa*ssable, a. rare. [In- 3.] Incapable 
of being surpassed. 

*359 L C. Hoohouse (Ld. Broughton) Italy xv ii. II. 137 
n de, i he effect was instantly discovered to be insurpassable. 

Insurrect (insifre’kt), v. rare. [f. L. insur- 
r ^~» PP k stem of insurgere to rise up (see Insurge 
v *2 i ^ n . sens e 2, a back-formation from next.] 

T 1 - mtr. To arise. Obs. 

1658^ R. Franck North. Mem. (1694) 202 From whence 
there insurrect such pernicious Vapours, as nauseate the Air. 


2 . To rise in insurrection or revolt. 

1821 Bvron Diary o Jan., They mean to insurrect litre 
..though I don’t think them in force or heart sufficient'^) 
make much of it. i88 7 _ Spectator 1 Ocl 1303 The peori.t 
are in spirit in insurrection, yet they do not insurrect. 

Insurrection (inswre’kjan). Also 5 -rexyon, 
5-6 -rec(c)ion, -yon, 6 -rexsion. [a. F. insur- 
rection, ad. rare L. insurrection-em, n. of action f. 
insurgere : see Insurge.] 

1 . The action of rising in arms or open resistance 
against established authority or governmental re- 
straint; with //., an instance of this, an armed 
rising, a revolt ; an incipient or limited rebellion. 

1459 Rolls pfParlt.V. 346/2 He [Jack Cade].. MTCte litters 
to many Citees. .to have made a comon insurrection. 1451 
Poston Lett. No. 401 II. 27 Yll dysposed persones, defame 
..me.. how that I intend to make insurexyones contrari 
unto the law. 1535 Cover dalf. Ezra iv. 19 This cite of 
olde hath made insurreccion agaynst kynges. 1548 Hall 
Ckron., Rich. Ill 38 Other dyd secrete]}* move and sollidte 
the people to rise and make an insurrecion. 1577-87 Hour- 
shed Citron. I. 98'2 The remnant of the Britains therefore 
•withdrew.. into Cornwall, and into Wales, out cf which 
countries they oftentimes brake out, and made insurrections 
vpon the Saxons. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Threenot's Trav. 

I. 277 The Moors made an Insurrection, and made oni 
Osman their first Dey. 2855 Milman Lat. Chr. n*. ix. {1S64) 

II. 418 The people broke out in instant insurrection, declar- 
ed their determination to renounce their allegiance. 2858 
Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viii. 593 Insurrections are gene- 
rally wrong ; revolutions are always right. 

h.fig. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, If God afterward gave, or 
permitted this insurrection of Episcopacy, it is to be fear’d 
he did it in his wrath. 1780 Blair Scnn. ied.3) II. ii. 35 He 
[who hath no rule over his spirit] lies open to ever}* insur- 
rection of ill-humour. 2887 Lowell Democr. 15 It is not 
the insurrections of ignorance that are dangerous, but the 
revolts of intelligence. 

2 . The action of rising up ; upheaval, rare. 

1864 Ruskin Arrenvs cfChace (x88o) I. 264 Ever}* winter, 

the whole glacier surface rises to replace the summer’s waste, 
not with progressive wave, .but with silent level insurrection, 
as of ocean tide, the gray sea-crystal passes by. 

Insurrectional (insure -kjanal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -al : cf. F. insuri'ectionnel (1798 m Diet . Aead.).] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of insurrectipn. 

x8ot Ld. Campbell Let. Apr. in Life (iSSi)1. 66 Ministers 
are. .exceedingly alarmed at the insurrectional spirit which 
has shown itself in different parts of the country. /831 
Examiner 556/2 To excite at Rheims an insurrectional 
movement. 1883 Pall Mall G. 16 May 1/1 Russia did not 
interfere even by encouraging insurrectional bands. 

Hence Insurre’ctionally adv., in an insurrec- 
tional way, from an insurrectional point of view. 

1848 Tail's Mag. XV. 525 Paris was laid down on a map 
insurrectional!}*. Her strong and weak points were explained- 
1880 G. Meredith Tragic* Coin. viii. (1881) 141 He was 
insurrectional!}* notorious in morals and menacingly m 
politics. 

Insurrectionary (instfre'kpnari), a. ( p •) 
[f. as prec. + -ary.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of insurrec- 
tion ; addicted to insurrection. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 44 On their mur- 
derous insurrectionary system, their own lives are not sure 
for an hour. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rez>. III. in. i, Ibis huge 
Insurrectionary Movement, .has swept away Royalty, Aris- 
tocracy, and a King’s life. _ 2891 Spectator 13 June, As 
a., fact, London is the least insurrectionary of cities. 

2 . humorous. Tending to raise itself. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 28 A sign-board presented at 
either end an insurrectionary bottje. Ibid.* 211 His troupers 
working up., above his knees, an insurrect ion ary movement 
which I also was unable to suppress in my own. 

B. sb. A person who engages in insurrection. 
3893 Nation (N. V.) 9 Feb. 95/3 All Spanish traditions of 
law and order are so bound up with Catholicism that r 
ligious innovators, like the Protestant missionaries, nece • 
sarily seem insurrectionaries. , -1 

+ Insurrextioner. Obs. rare. [See -e« *j 
= prec. B. . t 

a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 418 What had the 
if the Parliament . . had colleagued with Venner and 
insurrectioners? • 

Insurre*ctionism. [See -ism.] The pn 
ciple of revolt against constituted authority. 

3800 G. B. Shaw Fab. Ess. Socialism 192 They ; welcome 
Socialism, insurrectionism, currency crazy. _ Iota. 93 
piece of unpractical catastrophic insurrectionism. 

Insurrectionist (msSre-kfbnist). , 
rection 4- - 1 ST.] One who takes part in nn .. . 
rection, or who advocates revolt against autnon )- 
3845 Whittier Pr. Wks. (1880) 1 1. 266 The ‘ n > s . urrec Vf . ^ 
were speedily crushed into subjection. JS55 Milma. ' 

Chr. VI. 125 Not indeed that such insurrectionists wc 

likely to look with much respect on tl ie . c ^ orb,t fP^ morc 
of the clergy. 2882 19/A Cent. Oct. 5 $z*R few ofthe « ^ 
energetic spirits muster courage to rise up a? 111 

system, and these become insurrectionists. . 

atlrib. .899 Literary Guide i Nov. .7=/= We emnot alto- 
gether bless this perky and InsuiTectionist attitua 

Insurr ectionize (insffre’kpnsiz), v* L * 
prec. + -ize.] 

1 . trans. To raise in insurrection. . ur . fC . 

1822 Examiner 195/3 A conspiracy formed to j, 

tionize Poland. 2851 Sir F. Palgrave A *™* Lmied the 
552 The deposed Count Bernard msurrectionueu 

C 2 . n »:/r. To make insurrection; to rise in insar* 
rection. 
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1841 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 44 That ceasing 
to be a ‘slave class* they might insurrectionize no more. 

+ Insurrextious, a. Obs. rare . [f. Insur- 
rection : see -ous.J Given to insurrection, tur- 
bulent, unruly. 

1631 J. Done Polydoron 125 None excelleth another but 
in good and vertuous actions or in suppressing insurrectious 
passions. 

f Insurre'ctive, a . Obs. rare. [f. L. insur - 
reci-y ppl. stem of insurgere (see Insurge) + -ive.] 
Prone to insurrection ; of insurgent character. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 28 They are no winds but 
insurrectiue sins, which so possesse the wanes with the 
spyrite of raging, ibid. 155 Thys didst thou to mortifie 
thy insurrectiue masse of corruption. 

i* Insurre'Ctor. Obs. rare. [a. med. or mod. 
L. insurreetory agent-n.from insurgSrt to Insurge.] 
An insurgent. 

[a 1458 T. Gascoigne Loci e Libro Veritatum (i88x) 174 
Homines qui vocabantur insurrectores occiderunt duos 
episcopos in Anglia. J 1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1694) 
87 A strong citadel . . erected on purpose to reduce insur- 
rectors. 1667 W aterhouse Fire Lond. 26 Popular readiness 
to seize upon Insurrectors. 

Insusceptibility (insifseptibi-Uti). [f. next : 
see -ity.J The quality of being insusceptible ; 
want of susceptibility. 

1821. Coleridge in Blackiu . Mag. X. 249 The object is 
identified with the subject, both positively by the act of the 
subject, and negatively by insusceptibility of outness in the 
object. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 655 The. same 
kind of insusceptibility to the action of the contagion of 
yellow fever. 1884 Congrcg. Year Bk. 69 Insusceptibility 
to the touch and inspiration of goodness and truth. 

Insusceptible (insnse-ptibT), a. [In- 3 ; 
perh. after F. insusceptible (16th c. in Littre).] 
Not susceptible; not able or apt to receive im- 
pressions ; not liable to be affected or influenced 
by something or in some way. 

a. Const, of ( an action, process, or condition). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. X043 It is not altogether 

insusceptible of mutation. X742 Fielding J . Andrews l . v, 
You shall never persuade me that your heart is so insuscep- 
tible of affection. 1821 Shelley Hellas Pref., The subject 
..is insusceptible of being treated otherwise than lyrically. 
1899 R. H. Charles Eschalot, x. 378 Souls in Sheol were 
conceived as insusceptible of ethical progress. 

b. Const, to (an influence or agency). 

1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 197 In others, vaccine inoculation 
did not take effect ; consequently they were not rendered 
insusceptible to the infection of the small-pox. 1877 
Brockett Cross 4* Cr. 264 Insusceptible to all those in- 
fluences . . which so powerfully affect most peoples. 1898 
19 th Cent. XLIV. 1000 The one, heavy, slow, insusceptible 
to violent passion. 

c. ellipt. without construction. 

1830 Eraser's Mag. I. 577 Coarse animal passion and 
animal craft, at once energetic and insusceptible. 1880 
MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 83 This number of insuscep- 
tible or, as I may call them, not poisonable people, must be 
left out of account. 1898 P. M anson Trap. Dis. vii. 142 
To remove the entire population of the neighbourhood with 
the exception of the insusceptible. 

Insusce'ptive, a. rare- 1 . [In- 3.] =--prec. 

1752 Johnson Rambler No. 198 rg The sailor was wholly 
insusceptive of the softer passions. 

+ Insuspe'Ct, a. Obs. [In- 3] Unsuspected; 
not to be suspected. So + Insuspe*cted a. Obs., 
unsuspected, of which one has no suspicion. 

1606 Birnic Kirk- Bur iall xiii. D 3 b, The constant silence 
of the insuspect auncients does testifie their misknowledg- 
ment and disclamation of the same. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. it. ii. 58 Their penetrating natures, their invisible 
paths, and insuspected effects, are very considerable. 

+ Insusirrrate, v . Obs. rare ~°. [f. L. in- 

susurrdt-y ppl. stem of insusurrdre : see next.] 
traits. 1 To whisper one in the ear* (Bailey, 1727). 
+ Insusurra’tion. Obs, rare. [ad. L. in - 
susurration- em, n. of action f. insusurrdre , f. in- 
(In- 2) + susurrdre to murmur, whisper. Cf. Susur- 
ration.] A whispering in the ear ; an insinuation. 

16x4 Jackson Creed iv. lit. viii, § 3 The Spirit sometimes 
instils some drops of this gladsome ointment into our souls 
by soft insusurrations in silent night. 1653 Legetida Lignea 
Pref. Aivb(L.), The other party insinuates jheir Roman 
principles by whispers and private insusurrations. 1721 in 
Bailey. 1755 fa Johnson. 

tlnswa-k, v. Sc. Obs. [f. In-* + Swakzl] 
trans. To cast in with force, to dash in. 

1513 Douglas sEueis ix. viii. 150 Mezcntyus the grym.. 
The blak Fyre blesis of reik inswakkis [ inferi ] he. 
Inswamp (inswpmip), v . rare. [f. In- 1 + 
Swamp sbl\ traits, and intr. To plunge into a 
swamp. 

*775 Adair Amer. Ind. 315 The violent exercise of run- 
ning a great distance under the violent rays of the sun., 
would not allow him to inswamD. Ibid. 386 [They] take an 
oblique course, till they inswamp themselves again, in order 
to conceal their tracks. 

Inswarming 1 (rniswpumiq), ppl- [In adv. 
1 1 a.] Swarming in, entering in swarms. 

1892 Chicago Advance 17 Nov., Inswarming thousands 
from the older countries. 

Inswathe, variant of Enswathe v. 

Ins weeping 1 (i'n|Swf:pig), ppl . a. [In adv. 
11 a.] Sweeping in. 

*883 Home Missionary (U. S.) Aug. 155 Whether this in- 
sweeping migration is to foreignize us. 1897 Wcstm. Gaz. 


20 Apr. 6/2 From the high cliff a man had seen . . little im- 
ploring hands raised above the insweeping waves. 

Insweeten, variant of Ensweeten v., Obs. 
Inswell (injswed), v. rare. [f. In- 1 + Swell 
sb. or vi] trans. To cause a swell in ; to swell. 

a 1774 Fergusson Poems , Exped. Fife 19 Boreas regains 
his strength To wake new tempests and inswell our seas. 

t Inswrned,///. a. Obs. = Inhogged. 

x6ix Florio, Inporchito , inswined, become a hogge. 

Insygne, obs, form of Ensign v. 

Insykth, ME. 3rd pers. sing, of In see v. 

Insytation, obs. form of Incitation. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xeix. [xcv.] 292 By insyta- 
cion of the duke of Irelonde. 

f Int, sb. Obs. [Origin obscure.] ? A sharper. 

1631 Brathwait Whimzies 12 (N.) His nipps, ints, bungs, 
and prinados. 1658 — Honest Ghost, Chym. Ape 231 Flankt 
were my troups with bolts, bands, punks, and panders, 
Pimps, nips and ints, Prinados. 

In*t, arch, abbreviation of in it. I’n’t, i’nt, 
obs. abbreviation of isn't, is not. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. t. ii. 304 Goe take this shape And 
hither come in’t. 174* Richardson Pamela III. 246 The 
Devil's in't if you won’t put that down. Ibid. 363 Your 
Lady’s gone with them, i’n’t she? Ibid. IV. xi6 No indeed ; 
it i’n't worth while. 1797 Mrs. A._ M. Bennett Beggar 
Girl (1813) III. 30 That *s game, i’nt it, rnaum? 1842 
Browning Soliloquy Span. Cloister viii, Ope a sieve and 
slip it in’t [rime print]. 

Entablature, obs. form of Entablature. 

1 * Inta’ble, v. Obs. rare — K [f. In- 1 + Table 
sb. ; cf. Entable.] trans. To enter in a table. 

16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Bril, ix. xii. § 81 The names of the 
■first twentie and sixe . . you shall finde intabled in our Map 
of Barkeshire. 

Inta’bulate, rare. [f. ppl. stem of med. 
L. intabulare , f. in- (In- a ) + tabula Table.] trans. 
To enter or inscribe in a table or list. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intabulate , to write in tables. 
1894 Athenxum 22 Sept. 378/3 We learn [from the Evesham 
‘ Officium Ecclesiasticum c 1300] . . that the abbot was 
formally * intabulated ’ to the service of the kitchen for the 
weeks of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 

+ Intab ula’tion. Obs. rare~~°. [ad. L. type 
*intabuldtio, n. of action from med.L. intabulare , 
in sense of L. labuldtio planking or flooring over.] 

1658 Phillips, Intabulation, a laying on of boards or 
planks. 

Intack, dial, form of Intake sb. 

Intact (intce’kt), a. [ad. L. intact-uSy f. iii- 
(In- 3) + tacius, pa. pple. of tangerc to touch. Cf. 
F. intact (1 7-1 8th c. in Godef. Comp /.).] Un- 
touched; not affected by anything that injures, 
diminishes, or sullies ; kept or left entire ; unblem- 
ished; unimpaired. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4966 Thi maydenhode intacte 
inmaculat eurelastinge. vjzi in Bailey. 1815 J. W. Croker 
in C. Papers (1884) I. iii. 67 No mischief., had been done, 
except to one old china jar . . The gallery was perfectly 
intact, a x86z Buckle Civiliz. (1860) III. ii. 86 The prin- 
ciples on which Church authority is basedremained intact. 
1877 K. Johnston Africa v. (1878) 62 Tunis . . has retained 
the character of an oriental city almost intact. 

Hence Inta'ctness, the quality or condition of 
being intact. 

1890 E. H. Hankin in Nature ix Dec. 121/2 The intact- 
ness of the leucocytes in these special cases. 

+ Inta'ctible, a. Obs. rare^^. [In- 3.] ‘ Not 
perceptible to the touch 9 (J.) ; =next. 

1623 Cockeram, Intadible , not to bee touched. _ 1658- 
1706 in PuiLLirs. 1755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

Inta’ctile, ct. rare. [ad. b. intactil-is, f. in- 
(In- 3 ) 4- taclilis Tactile. Cf. F. intact ile (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not tactile or capable of being 
touched; intangible. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xiii. (1701)556/1 Emptiness, or 
Uacuum . . is understood ..cheifly from being of an intactile 
Nature, and void of all Solidity. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Intactile, that cannot be recognised by the sense of touch, 
impalpable. 

Intagliated (intarly^ted), ppl. a. [f. It. in- 
tagliat-o, pa. pple. of intagliare to engrave (f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + iagliare to cut : cf. Entail vf) + -ed L] 
Carved on the surface ; engraved in or as in in- 
taglio ; incised. 

1782 Warton Hist. Kiddington 25 A species of astro- 
ite, or starry-stone . . deeply intagliated or engraven like 
a seal. 1825 T. D. Fosbroke Encycl.Antiq. (1843) H. 763/1 
Arms upon plate are in use as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but only intagliated, or engraved in 1334- *884 C. T. 
Davis Bricks 4- Tiles xv. (1889) 452 Clay, plaster-of- Paris. . 
is pressed into the mould, so that the intagliated lines in 
this will appear upon the plaque or tile. 

t Inta*gliatnre. Obs. rare— 1 . In 6 intalia- 
ture. [ad. It. intagliatura carving, engraving, f. 
intagliare'. cf. prec.J - Intaglio i. 

2599 k. Linchf. Fount. Anc. Fid. T ij, Engraued with 
exquisite and rare intalxature. 

II Intaglio (int£e*lyo), sb. PI. intaglios (7 en- 
taglos, 8 intaglio’s), rarely intagli (inta’lyx). 
Also 7-S erron. intaglia ; pi. -as. [It., = en- 
graving, engraved work, a carving (pi. intagli ), f. 
intagliare to cut in, engrave : see Intagliated.] 

1. A figure or design incised or engraved ; a cut- 
ting or engraving in stone or other hard material. 

1644 Evelyn Diary x Mar., A chaplet of admirable 


invention, the intaglias being all on fruit-stones. 1662 
J. BARGRAVE/V/te.ri/r.r. VII (1867) 125 The cutt is certainly 
>a very very ancient intaglia (as they use to call such cults 
at Rome), .pronouncing it almost with a U—iutaUia. 1682 
Wheler Joum. Greece \ 1.202 Antient Ent agios or Figures, 
cm on several sorts of precious Stones. 17x5 Leoni Palla- 
dio's Archil. (1742) II. 23 The Architrave .. has many fine 
Intaglias. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jmls. I. joi There is 
a profile there . . an intaglio in the solid rock. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Aul. Breakf.-t. xi. 109 All its reliefs and intaglios 
have electrotyped themselves in the medallions that hang 
round the walls of your memory's chamber. 

fg. and trans/. _ 1686 Plot Stajfordsh. 192 The rilieve 
raies of one Trochite, always lying in the intagli or furrows 
between two protuberant raies of the other. 1886 Sy.monds 
Renaiss. It,, Catk . React. (1808) VII. viii. 24 Boccaccio’s 
clear-cut intaglios from life and nature. 

b. The process or art of carving or engraving 
in a hard material ; incised carving as opposed to 
carving in relief; the condition or fact of being 
incised. Chiefly in phrase in intaglio , as opposed 
to in rilievo or in relief. Also fig. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Verities Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 276 
Another gem with the head of Edward VI. cameo on one 
side, and intaglia on the other. x8i6 J. Dallaway Stat. 
4- Sculpt. Anc. v. 298 In every period of the Grecian 
celebrity the art of intaglio has been cultivated as a branch 
of sculpture. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxi. (1856) x66 
It was startling to see the evidences of a travel nearly six 
years old, preserved in intaglio on a material so perishable. 
1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) 1 . 15 Bricks were impressed 
with a stamp on which hieroglyphics were cut in intaglio, 
so as to present them in relief on the surface of the brick. 
1869 Lubbock Preh. Times’ \ iii. 268 The animals., are 
represented, not in relief, but intaglio; not by a mound, 
but by an excavation. 

fg. 18x3 Mar. Edgeworth Patron. I. xvi. 269 A woman’s 
accomplishments ..ought to be . . more in intaglio than in 
cameo. 


2. Anything ornamented with incised work ; esp. 
a precious stone having a figure or design cut on 
its surface, an incised gem. Opposed to camco. 

1654 Evelyn Mem. 23 Oct., One of the rarest collections 
of achates, onyxes, and intaglios, that I had ever seene. 
1704 Addison Italy (1733) 179 We meet with the Figures . . 
on Antique Intaglio’s and Medals. 1797 Holcroft Stol- 
bergs Trav. [ed. 2) III. lxiv. 5 The collection of., gems, 
both cameos and intaglios, is considerable. 1864 C. W. King 
Gnostics 56 The Jasper, .is. .employed for the intagli con- 
nected with the Mithraic idea. 1872 Huxley Physiot. x. 244 
An intaglio, or medal on which the head is hollowed out. 

b. A mould of something to be cast or struck 
in relief; a countersunk die. 

X825 J. Nicholson O/erat. Mechanic 616 When the casts, 
or intaglios, are first taken from the mould, they are not 
very firm. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. ii. 49 The use of 
intaglios to make up ecclesiastical seals. 

3. Comb. Jntaglio-rilevato [It., lit. raised or re- 
lieved intaglio] = Cavo-eilievo. 

Intaglio (intsedyp), v. [f. prec ] trans. To 
engrave with a sunk pattern or design ; to represent 
or execute in intaglio. 

1847 Tail's Mag. XIV. 383 Vestiges of pre- Adamite exist- 
ence found filagreed into lossils, or intaglioed in stones. 
1854 Badham Halicut. 234 Forms of various fossil fish . . 
Niobe-like, converted into stone; or intaglioed in a cal- 
careous matrix. x88 .Art Jrr.l. VIII. 46 (Cent.) The device 
intaglioed upon it [a finger-ring] is supposed to be flowers 
bursting from the bud. 

Intail, -aile, -ayle, obs. ff. Entail sb. and v. 

•f Intai-led, ppl. a. Obs. noncc-rud. [f. In- 1 + 
Tail + -ed.] Joined by the tails (with allusion to 
Judg. xv. 4). 

*628 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I.586 So that you might 
guess there might be a double Plot, .to set on fire the frame 
and estate of this Commonwealth : And one of these intailed 
Foxes was Mr. Manwaring. 

Intake (rnt^k), sb. Chiefly .5V. and north, dial. 
Forms : 6- intack, (6-7 -tack©), 8- intake (Sc. 
-tak). [In adv. 11 d ; cf. take in, Take v.J 

1. The act of taking in or receiving from outside ; 
that which is taken in, an amount or quantity re- 
ceived internally. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Intake , the bringing in of the crop. 
1854 Phemie Millar x6i With her. .downright intake in the 
shape of meat and drink. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jckyll ii. 
(ed. 2) 22 Mr. Hyde shrank back with a hissing intake of 
the breath. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 143 Both the 
oxygen intake and the output of carbon dioxide in normal 
ana fevered animals were compared. 

2. (Chiefly north, dial.) A piece of land taken in 
from a moorland, common, etc. ; an in closure. 

Selby Cartul. II. 14 Ibidem est quoddam yntauk 
de feodo praidicto quod vocatur le Munkebank.J 1523 
Fitzherb. Snrr>. viii. 8b, The lordes..haue gyuen lycence 
to dyuers of their tenauntes . . to take in newe intackes or 
closes out of the commens. 1536 in Speed Hist. Gt. Bril.ix. 
xxi. § 98 (x6ix) 1022 That all Intacks, Inclosys syth Anno 
quarto Henrici septimi be pullyd downe. 164* Tlzsxfarm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 28 Wee . .keepe them [sheep] togeather in some 
well fenced place, as .. the Newe Intacke in the townc 
becke. 1787-9 Words w. Even. IValk 49 When horses in 
the sunburnt intake stood. 1862 Life amongst Colliers 8 
A nice garden . . led to a ha-ha dividing it from a large 
pasture, known as the Intack. 4 

attrib. and Comb. 1664 in Lex Scnpta Isle of M cut (18x5) 
150 Poor People, as Cotiers. Intack-holders, Prentices and 
the like. 1832 Spec. Yorksh. Dial., Tc sell 1 awd mtack 
barley. ... . , 

3. The place where water is taken into a channel 
or pipe from a river or other body of water, to 
drive a mill, or supply a canal, waterworks, etc. 
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Ta x8oo State, Leslie of Powis etc. 157 Gam.) The water 
for driving the machinery of said new work is taken from 
the river above.. the cruive-dike. . the intake of this water 
is within the bounds of the cruive-fishing property. 1804 
Tarras Poems 40 (Jam.) Water- wraiths at in-tack drear. 
1866 Times 8 Aug. 9/5 The first improvement was effected 
by carrying its intake up the river to Lea bridge. . 3887 
Spectator 9 July 921/1 Riparian towns above the intake 
of the Water Companies. 1892 Chicago Advance 28 Jan., 
An ice blockade at the port-holes had prevented the passage 
of the water into the intakes. 

4. Mining \ The airway by which a current of 
air is introduced into a mine. Also attnb. 

1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. <5- Durh . 
32 Intake , the airway along which the fresh air is conducted 
into a place, district, or mine. 3867 W. W. Smyth Coal <5- 
Coal-mining 219 The * returns * are generally made to mount 
over the intake drifts. 3881 Raymond Mining Gloss, s.w, 
Downcast .. is more appropriate for a shaft ; Intake for an 
adit. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 23 Aug. 7/1 He did not see how.it 
was possible for fire-damp to have accumulated in the main 
intake air roads. . 

5. A narrowing or abrupt contraction made m the 
width of a tube, a stocking, etc. ; the point at 
which this is made. 

3808-38 Jamieson. Intake. . 2. A contraction, in sewing. 
3375 MHlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 14 The monument 
..after a series of intakes, is formed into a clustered column. 
3880 Plain Hints Needleiuork 29 One-third of the foot is 
the length of the ankle, from the last intake or decreasing. 

6 . Sc. A ‘take in*, an imposition. Also, one 
who ‘ takes in a cheat. 

1808-38 Jamieson, Intake , ..4. A fraud, a swindling trick. 
5. A swindler. 38.. Edinburgh . II. 118 (Jam.) Some even 
made so bold as to call him an in-tak and an adventurer. 
3832 Frasers Mag. V. 2 What was the lottery but an 
intake? i860 W. Laivsfr. Heaven 281 The counter- 

part is a terrible truth — it is more cursed to be an intake 
than to be taken in. 

t Lnta’lie, v. Sc. Obs. [In- 1 ; see tahe in, Take 
7 /.] trans. a. To take or gather in. b. To take 
by force of arms, capture. 

3572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiii. 271 Ryue out the 
Mures; the bestialls gers intak. £2647 R. Baillie Lett. 
(1775) II. 265 Having .. no artillery at all fit for intaking 
any strong house. 

+ I'nta:kei\ north, dial. Obs . [In adv. 1 1 e.] 
One who ‘ takes in ’ or receives stolen property. 

1421 Act 9 Hen. V, c. 7 Dh'erses persones larons & felons 
appellez Intakers & Outputters demourantz deinz la fran- 
chise de Ridesdale. 1607 Cowell Intergr., Intakers be a 
kind of theeves, so called because they, .did receive in such 
booties of catell or other things as the outparters brought 
in unto them. 

+ Tnta:killg, vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. [In adv. lie.] 

1. The action of capturing or taking by force of 
arms. [ = Ger. cinnahmc, cinnehmungl\ 

2637 R. Monro Exp. Scots Rcgim . it. 23 Captaine Robert 
Stewart .. was preferred before the In-taking of Virtzberg, 
having beene before the BattaiJe of Lipsigh. 1891 Cornh. 
Mag. Apr. 348, I have held two and twenty towns, and I 
have been at the intaking of thirty-one [Archaism temp. 
Edw. III]. 

2. The taking in of moorland into cultivation. 

38x2 Souter Agric. Surv. Banffs. App. 49 The reasons of 

ebb-ploughing, at intaking, are to retain the dung as near 
the surface as possible. 

•f* Inta*minate, v. Obs. rare [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. intaminare, f. in- (In- 2 ) + L. *taminare to 
violate : see Contaminate.] trans. To defile. 
So f Inta:mina*tion, defilement. 

1623 Cockeram, ltd animate, to defile. 1658 Phillips, 
In ta m i nation , a defiling or polluting, 
t Inta’minated, a. Obs. rare “ l . [f. L. in- 

la mind t-us uncontaminated (f. in-, In- 3 + pa. pple. 
oi*tdminare : see prec.) -f- -ed 1 .] Uncontaminated, 
imcormptedj pure. 

a 1695 Wood Ath.Oxon ., F. Junius (1721 ) II. 603 Whose 
Inhabitants use the antient and intaminated Frisic Lan- 
guage. 

Intangibility (intsemdipbHtti). [f. next + 
-ITT. Ct. mod.F. intangibilite (Littre).] The 
quality of being intangible. 

_ 1847 in Craig. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVII. 99 There 
is an intangibility about all the charges that are made 
against her. 2883 Clodd Myths Dr. 11. vii. 184 Its [his 
shadow’s] intangibility feeds his awe and wonder. 

Intangible (intarndsib’l), a. [ad. med.L. in- 
tangibil-is , f. in- (In- 3) 4- L. tangibilis Tangible : 
cf. F. intangible (1508 in Godef. Compl.).’] Not 
tangible ; incapable of being touched ; not cogni- 
zable by the sense of touch ; impalpable. 

2640 Wilkins New Planet 11. (1684) 148 A Man should be 
still in danger of knocking his head against every Wall and 
Pillar ; unless it were also intangible, as some of the Peri- 
pateticks affirm. 1727 Clarke Leibnitz Papers Reply iv. 
§ 45. 251 The Means by which Two Bodies attract each 
other, may be invisible and intangible. 2845 M'Culloch 
Taxation Hi. iii. (1852) 476 The proportion of monied and 
other moveable and all but intangible property . . has in- 
creased ten-fold, since the accession of George I. . 1872 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (2879) I. iii. 76 The assumption of 
this wonderful intangible aether. 1880 Muirhead Gains 
11. § 14 Incorporeal [things] are those that are intangible 
. . such as an inheritance, a usufruct. 

b. fig. That cannot be grasped mentally. 

. 1880 Mem. John Legge 127 To the irreligious man all this 
is intangible, unintelligible. 1898 Ramsay Was Christ born 
in Bethlehem ? 20 This abstract and rather intangible argu- 
ment must yield to the demonstration of hard facts. 
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Hence Inta*ngibleness ; Internffibly adv., so 
as to be intangible. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. v. 7 65 That which is ex- 
tended also, but penetrably and intangibly which. is space 
or vacuum. 1828 Webster, Intangibleness , the quality of 
being intangible. 1887 E. F. Byrrne Heir without Heri- 
tage II. v. 91 The most intangibly delicate sense of duty. 

f Inta*ngle, -ment, obs. fT. Entangle, -ment. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 41 b, Tntryked or 
intangled in the affeccyon or Ioue of worldly goodes and 
honours. 1533 Frith Anno. More \Vks..(i573) 148/2 For 
anone ye shall see hym so intangled in briers, that he shall 
not witte where to become. 2573-80 Barkt Alv. I 199 An 
intangling, a wrapping, or folding in. 2649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt . Exemp. XI. Disc. viii. § 41. 83 The implication and in- 
tanglings of ten thousand thoughts. 

f Intangle, a. Obs. rare — 1 . [In- 1 .] In a 

tangle; entangled. 

1642 Howell For, Tra m j. 40 His observations will lye 
confusedly huddled up, like a skeine of intangle silk. 

Inta'ris sable, a. rare . [a. F. intarissable 
(Cotgr.), f. in- (In- 3) + tarissablc, f. tarir, taris- 
sant to dry up.] Not to be dried up, inexhaustible. 

3656-81 Blount Glossogr., Intarissable , not to be withered 
or dryed up. 3859 Mrs. Schimmelpenninck Princ. Beauty 
iv. v. § 6 That intarissable fountain of gushing joy. 

+ Inta-stable, a. Obs. rare— \ [In- 3.] In- 
capable of being tasted. 

a 17x1 Grew (J-)» Something which is invisible, intastable, 
and intangible .. existing only in the fancy, may produce 
a pleasure superiour to that of sense. 

tlnta’xable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be taxed or charged with something. 

2631 I.. Craven God's Tribvnall 26 The Lord of Hosts, 
whose, .iustice [is] intaxable, anger intollerable. 

IntechnicaTity. rare. [In- 3 .] Want of 
technicality ; something not technically correct. 

1821 Neiu Monthly Mag. 1. 6x8 Every power must be for 
ever on the alert, to detect intechnicalities, to fence with 
witnesses, to puzzle or persuade phlegmatic jurors. 

t I'ntegent, a. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. L. into - 
gcnt-cm, pr. pple. of integerc, f. in- (In- 2) + tegere 
to cover.] That covers ; covering. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. ft Min. 319 As for. the parts, 
they are dissimilar, sc. the basis and point, or similars ex- 
ternal, as the fat, integent membran. 

Integer (imt/c^ai), a. and sb. [a. L. integer 
untouched, intact, entire, f. in- (In- 3) + tag-, teg-, 
root of iangZre to touch. Cf. F. intlgre (1567 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), and Entire.] 

A. adj. (Now rare or Obs.) 

+ 1. Having no part taken away or wanting; 
whole, entire : *= Integral A. 3. Obs. 

a 1509 Wolsey Let. to Hen. VII in Lett. Rich. Ill (Rolls) 
I. App. 443 Wher I seyd that the emperors m. . . he dote of 
thre hunderyth thousan.. should .. have the seyd integyr 
dote in effect and equyvalen. . [MS. imperf.) 

+ 2. Marked by moral integrity; honest, up- 
right. Obs. 

1644 Vicars God in Mount 108 The face of their best and 
most integer proceedings. 

3. Math. Denoting a whole thing or number of 
whole things ; denoted by a whole number ; 

* whole not fractional : —Integral A. 4 a. Now 
rare or Obs. 

2660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mcch, xii, I had. .found that 
.. 14 and 1 be the nearest of small integer numbers that 
express the proportion between the specifick gravities of 
quicksilver and water. 3806 Hutton Course Math. I. 52 
A whole or integer number may be expressed like a fraction, 
by writing 1 below it, as a denominator. 2833 Herschel 
Astron. ix. 79 To keep the reckoning of the integer days 
correct . . is the object of the calendar. 

B. sb. 1. Math. A number or quantity denoting 
one or more whole things or units ; a whole number 
or undivided quantity. Opp. to fraction. 

1571 Digges Pantom. iv. v. V ij b, The containing circles 
Semidimetient being very nighe 11$ for exactly nether by 
integer nor fraction it can be expressed. 2675 Ogilby Brit. 
Pre.f. 4 Not regarding the Fractional Parts of a Mile, but 
taking thejesser Integer. 2831 Carlyle Sari. Res. iii. xi. 
The Fraction will become .. an Integer. 3875 Todhunter 
Alg. (ed. 7) Iii, Theory’ of Numbers. Throughout the pre- 
sent Chapter the word number is used as an abbreviation 
for positive in teger. 

2. A particular quantity of any kind (as money, 
weight, length, etc.) taken asjthe unit of measure- 
ment. Now rare or Obs. 

2822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 50 The dollar is the integer of 
money in the United States. . 2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. 
iii. 67 Two integers . . the pint and the cubic inch. 2868 
Seyd Bullion (1880) 146 The Carat serves as the Integer. 

3. gen* (often with allusion to 1 ): A whole or 
entire thing or entity, either as complete in itself, 
or as the sum of its parts or elements. ' 

a 3848 R. W. .Hamilton Rew. <5- Punishm. v. (1653) 202 
The soul is the integer of the man. 1859 Helps Friends in 
C. Ser. 11. II. viii. 150 You would never amongst you all 
make up the noble integer. 2875 E. White Life in Christ 
1. iii. (1878) 23 Death is followed by the speedy dissipation 
of the combined elements which formed the organism . . 
The Integer, the Animal which resulted from the former ■ 
combination, is no more. 2899 R. C. Temple Unzv. Gram. 

4 Functionally a word is either— (1) An integer, or a sen- 
tence in itself. 

Imtegrabrlity. [f. next: see -ity.] The 
fact or character of being integrable ; capability of 
being integrated. 


18x6 Edin. Rev. XXVII. p3 The theorem, which is called 
the Criterion of Integrabiltty. 28x6 tr. Lacroix’s Dikf, 
Int. Calculus 337 Ascertaining whether the proposed 
tion satisfies the condition of intcgrability. 1882 Natvrt 
XXVI. 310 This definition.. satisfies as well the condition 
of integrability as the differential equation of motion. 

Integrable (i-nt/grab’l), a. [f. L. integra-rt 
to make whole, Integrate + -ble.] Capable of 
being integrated, a. Math . : see Integrate a. j. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus , The differential 
quantity to be integrated ... must., be reduced to an inte- 
grate finite, or an infinite series. 2809 Ivory in Phil. 
Trans. XCIX. 349 The expressions .. are all integrable 
with respect to one of the variable quantities they contain. 
1882 J. B.Stallo Concepts Mod. Physics 107 note, When 
their equations are integrable. 

b. gen. : see Integrate v. 2. 

1855 H. Spf.ncer Princ. Psychol. (1870) I. 298 Dispersed 
atoms of integrable matter. Ibid. (1872) I. in. vi, 330 To 
the lowest living things, the integrable matter is every- 
where present. 


Integral (i'ntfgral), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
intcgral-is, {. integer, integr - : see Integer and 
-al. Cf. F. integral (Oresme, 14 th c.) ; It. inte- 
grate ‘entire, consisting of entirenesse’ (Florio). 

* Integralis pars ' , and ‘ partium integralium , qua si 
convemant, totum exstat \ occur in a 6th c. Comment, on 
Cicero de Invent . Rhet., in Suringar Hist. Crit. Scholiast. 
Latin. (1834) pp. 248, 222.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to a whole. Said of a part 
or parts : Belonging to or making tip an integral 
whole ; constituent, component ; spec, necessary to 
the completeness or integrity of the whole ; forming 
an intrinsic portion or element, as distinguished 
from an adjunct or appendage. (Cf. Integrant.) 
(Formerly distinguished from essential: see quots. 
1697,1727.) 

1551 T. Wilson Logike 39 b, The integral partes, which 
make perfect the whole, and cause the bignesse thereof. 
a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes n. xxvi. (1640) 43 The 
parts integral!, viz. as the severall members of the matter, 
head, heart, &c. in man. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng 
11. xv. (1730) 70 In a mixt Commonwealth they [kings] are 
integral Members. 1697 Locke and Vitid. Reas. Chr. 247 
(Seager) Integral parts.. are contradistinguished unessen- 
tial ; and signify such parts, as the thing can be without, 
but without them will not be so complete and entire as with 
them. 2727-41 Chambers Cycl., Integral, or Integrant, ts 
applied by the schoolmen, to those parts which are neces- 
sary’ to the integrity of a whole. . . In which sense they stand 
contradistinguished from essential parts. . . The arms, legs, 
etc. are integral parts ; body and soul essential parts of a 
man. 1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 220 Forming 
no legal or integral part of the government. 1862 Goulburn’ 
Pers. Relig, . in. x. (1873) 238 Recreation must form an in- 
tegral part of human life. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conp 
I. ii. 69 A dependency of the British Crown.. not an in- 
tegral part of the United Kingdom. 

2. Made up of component parts which together 
constitute a unity ; in Logic , said of a whole con- 
sisting of or divisible into parts external to each 
other, and therefore actually (not merely mentally) 
separable, rare or Obs . exc. in technical use. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. vi. 33 The whole Integral! 
cannot bee affirmed of any one of his parts, for a part is not 
the whole. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 203 An lntegrall whole 
is not in each part, neither according to their whole essence, 
nor vertue, and therefore it is no wayes predicated °‘ 
singular parts. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. n.vt. § *9 
In every’ Christian there are three parts, concerning tins 
integral Constitution, body and soul, and Spirit.. 2725 Watts 
Logic 1. vi. § 10 As an integral Whole is distinguish d into 
its several Parts by Division, so the Word DistributiWi is 
most properly used when we distinguish an universal Whole 
into its several Kinds of Species. . IHd. K Logicians have 
sometimes given a mark or sign to distinguish when it is a 
integral whole, that is, divided into its parts and . me ?? ^"1 
or when it is a genus, an universal whole, that is, distribute 
into its species and individuals. '2836-7 Sir W. Hamilto 
Metaph. xxxvii. (1859) II. 340 The Integral or, as it 0U S". 
to be called Integrate whole ( totum integratum ), , is c01 "' 
posed of integrant parts {partes integrantes) which 
either homogeneous, or heterogeneous. 1864 Bowen 

iv. 67 note. The Essential or Physical whole is 

consists of Matter and Form, or substance and pcc . . 

its essential parts. The characteristic of this whole ts t > 
as its parts do not exist out of each other, they cann< T 
separated except in Thought .. The Mathematical or * 
gral whole, on the other hand, has parts which are extern 
to each other, so that they can be divided asunder. . 

3. Having, no part or element separated, taken 
away, or lacking ; unbroken, whole, entire, com- 
plete. Now somewhat rare. [ — mod.F. in ^& a j, 

2611 Florio, Integrate, whole or integrall. 2626 dac < 
Sylva § 344 All Locall Motion keepeth Bodies lnte f w 
their Parts together. 1651 Biggs New Disp. P *. 

the integral porous pelt. 2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 404 
hearts are not integral, and entire in prayer- . * 79 \ ■ * 
thias Purs. Lit. (1798) 157 Excerpta of Writers 
integral works are lost for ever. 2862 Lytton c> lr. , 
II. 15 Who could expect that every’ link in a ma 
tale would be found integral and perfect? 

b. Of things immaterial. . . 

2651 Jer-Taylor Serm for Year i.iv. 5^ R e E cnt 'lr .. M , 
integral, anoly and excellent repentance. 

Advt.fr. P amass. 281 They are thought by them to 
their Princes integral love. 2847 R. W. Hamilton ^ 

v. (1848) 181 It is felt that, if we would retain Chnstiam 
we must hold fast the full, the integral, sabbath. 

c. Gram . Applied by Wilkins to a word or P 
of speech denoting a complete notion ; see 13. 3- 
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*668 Wilkins RealCkar. 305 They supply the room either, 
x. Of some Integral word, as Pronouns, or 2. Of some Sen- 
tence or complex part of it, as Interjections. 

4 . Math . a. That is, or is denoted by, an in- 
teger, or involves only integers; consisting of a 
whole number or undivided quantity ; not frac- 
tional, or not involving a fraction. 

1658 Phillips s.y. f In Arithmetick integral numbers are 
opposed to fraction[sj. 1674 Jeake Anth. (1696) 15 To 
express the true content of any Number Integral. 1812 
J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 286 The fractional part 
of a foot .. is to be given up in favour of the importer, and 
the duties to be charged only upon the integral feet. 2826 
tr. Lacroix's Diff. 4* Int. Calculus 185 Q being a rational 
and integral _ function of x. 1875 Tqdhunter Algebra. 
(ed. j) xxxvi. § 516 When n has any value positive or 
negative, integral or fractional. 

b. Relating to or involving integrals (see B. 4) ; 
obtained by, belonging to, or proceeding by in- 
tegration. 

Integral calculus : the calculus of integrals (see B. 4) ", that 
branch of the infinitesimal calculus which deals with the 
finding and properties of integrals of functions (in this re- 
stricted sense, the inverse of the differential calculus, and 
corresponding to the ‘inverse method of fluxions’ in the 
Newtonian calculus), also used to include the solution of 
differential equations, and parts of the theory of functions 
and other branches of the higher mathematics. Integral 
sign —sign of integration : see B. 4 a, and Integration 2. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus, The integral Cal 
cuius, . is the inverse of the differential one. Ibid., Suppose 
J* the sign of the sum, or integral quantity. 1802 Wood- 
house in Phil. Trans. XCII. 95 Expressions deduced from 
the true integral equations. 1875 C. P. Buckingham Diff. 
ff lilt. Calc. (1880) § 157 The .. problem of the integral cal- 
culus is to pass from a given differential of a function to 
the function itself. 1881 Maxwell Electr . fy Magn. I. 21 
In the expression under the integral sign only the finite 
values . . are to be considered. 1887 R. A. Roberts Int . 
Calc. 1 The principal object of the^ Integral Calculus is to 
find the value of a function of a single variable when its 
differential coefficient is given. 

c. Applied to the entire or total amount of a 
continuous quantity {e.g. curvature) taken between 
definite limits, and thus expressible by a definite 
integral (see B. 4 a). 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat . Phil. 1 . 1, § 10 The integral 
curvature , or whole change of direction of an arc of a plane 
curve, is the angle through which the tangent has turned 
as we pass from one extremity to the other. 

B. sb. 

1 . Something entire or undivided ,* a whole, either 
as wanting no part, or as made up of parts : see 
A. 2, 3. Obs. exc. as transf. from 4 — total sum. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logihexjy A tree, a body, an house 
. . are totall Integrals, whose integritie, or wholenesse .. is 
made of their parts. 1657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. 9 In 
the third genus are contained all Animals whether Integrals 
or In-parts. 1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint . iv. (Bohn 1848) 
152 Any other conjunction of parts forming an integral or 
whole. 1834 Landor Exam. Shaks. Wks. 1846 II. 299/2 No 
more . . than breaking an eggshell is. breaking an egg, the 
shell being a part, and the. egg being an integral. 2881 
Nature No. 625. 582 What is seen in a sun-spot is the in- 
tegral, as it were, of all that is taking place . . in many 
thousand miles of solar atmosphere. 

’f 2 . An integral part or element ; a constituent, 
component: see A. I. Obs. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary ( 1828) III. 557 We must, therefore, 
be very circumspect in the materials of the other House. 
Let us, therefore, look to the integrals in this building. 
a 31677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 21 Anatomy can give 
us the Position . . of all the. several Integrals of the Body of 
Man or Beast. Ibid. iv. via. 372 They all make up a most 
magnificent and stately Temple, and every Integral thereof 
full of wonder. 1680 Baxter Atisw. Stillittgfl. 82 Doth 
not every good Law and Rule distinguish between Essen- 
tials, Integrals, and Accidents , and make more Accidents 
than are Integrals, and Integrals, than are Essentials ? 2685 
* — Paraphr. N. T., 1 Cor. xii. 14 So wise, as besides the 
Essentials of Christianity, to know all the Integrals. 

3 . Gram. Applied by Wilkins to those words 
or parts of speech which of themselves express a 
distinct notion, as distinct from those which express 
relations between notions. Obs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. in. i. § 2 By Integrals or Prin- 
cipal words, I mean such as signifie some entire thing or 
notion. .1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 251/2. 1845 Stoddaut 
Gram, in Ettcycl. Metrop. 1 . 124/1 Wilkins includes under 
. the term integral both the noun and the verb. 

4 . Math. 

a. (of a function) : That quantity of which the given 
function is the differential or differential. coefficient (cor- 
responding to the fluent of a given fluxion in Newton’s 
method) ; so called because it may be regarded as the whole 
sum of a series of consecutive values assumed by an in- 
finitesimal function (differential) of the variable while the 
latter changes continuously from any one value to any other. 
When such limits of variation are fixed or determinate, it 
is called a definite integral see quot. 2877. An integral is 
denoted by the sign J (originally a long s, for L. snninia 
sum) ; in a definite integral the inferior and superior limits are 

indicated at the bottom and top of the sign, thus J^. (For- 
merly sometimes applied to the quantity from which a given 
‘finite difference’ or ‘increment’ is derived, as in quot. 
2763 ; cf. quot. 1831 s.v. Integrate v. 3.) b..(of a dif- 
ferential equation, or a system of such equations): An 
equation or system of equations from which the given equa- 
tion or system can be derived by differentiation. (In rela- 
tion to a system of equations, any quantity which that 
system makes constant is sometimes called its integral.) 

1727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus, fydx will denote 
the sum, or integral of the differential ydx. 2763 Emerson 


Increments p. vii, Some Increments have no integrals, but 
what infinite series afford. 2802 Woodhouse in Phil. T rans. 
XCII. 90 The integral or fluent of Px- is that function from 
which Px • is derived. 2877 B. Williamson hit. Calc. 

(ed. 2) vL § 91 The expression J' XQ ^>{x)dx is called the 
definite integral of ix) dor between the limits x„ and X , 
and represents the limit of the sum of the infinitely small 
elements (jt) dx, taken between the proposed limits . . . 
In contradistinction, the name indefinite integrals is often 
applied to integrals .. in which the form of the function is 
merely taken into account, without regard to any assigned 
limits. 1681 Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. I. 27 The double 
integrals destroy each other. 

Integrality (intzgne-liti). [prob. ad. med.L. 
*integrdlitcis , f. integrdlis Integral : see -ity ; cf. 
F. integrality (Cotgr.), It. integrality ‘ a whole en-. 
tire masse’ (Florio, 1611).] The condition of being 
integral (see prec. A, 3) ; wholeness, entirety, com- 
pleteness : = Integrity 1. 

2611 Cotgr., Integrality mtegralitie, wholeness. 2627 
Donne Serm. cviii. IV. 476 Here is the latitude, the Totality, 
the Integrality of the means of salvation. 1651 Biggs New 
Disp. F 239 What God made and ordained in its integrality. 
2728EARBERY tr. Burnet's State Dead 1 . 87 There the Inte- 
grality that gives Denomination to the Species is to be 
found. 2838 Gladstone State in Rel. C/t. (1839) 273 Esta- 
blishing the independence and integrality of the nation as 
a collective body. 1853 Tail's Mag. XX. 265 The main- 
tenance of the Empire of the Suttans in its integrality is 
necessary. 

Integrally (i'nt/grali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY Cf. med.L. integrdliter entirely, wholly.] 
In an integral manner ; as a whole, in its entirety ; 
completely, entirely, wholly. 

2472 Ripley Comp. Alck. 11. v. in Ashm. (1652) 236 When 
the Erth ys integrally yncynerat. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exetup . 11. Disc. viii. 74 We should choose vertue..and 
pursue it integrally and make it the businesse of our lives. 
2816 Bentham Chreslom. App. ii. Wks. 2843 VIII. 288 The 
only part of speech which is perfectly simple in its import, 
and at the same time integrally significant, is the noun-sub- 
stantive. 2850 Lynch Theo. Trim x. 200 The more an indi- 
vidual is integrally a man, the more may he know of man. 

•j* b. As an integral whole : see Integral A. 1. 

a 1680 Charnock Attrib. God, God a Spirit (2682) 216 
Whatsoever is compounded of many parts, depends either 
essentially or integrally upon those parts. 

Integrant (rnt/grant), a . (sb.) [ad. L. inte- 
grdnt-em, pr. pple. of integrdre : see Integrate v. 
Cf. F. integrant (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Of parts: Making up or contributing to make 
up a whole, constituent, component ; essential to the 
completeness of the whole: = Integral A. 1. 

Integrant parts, in F. parties intdgrantes, is etymo- 
logically more correct than the usual integral parts. 

2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Ccron. 111. viii. 286 The Church 
consisteth of two integrant parts, vis. Pastors and Sheepe. 
1651 Charleton Ephes.fi Cintm. Matrons 11. (1668) 38 An 
Appendix, or rather an integrant part of his fellow. 1727 
[see Intecral A. *]. 2773 Horsley in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 
246 Imagine the integrant particles of A to be equal in 
quantity of matter and bulk . . to the integrant particles of 
B, severally. 2794 Burke Rep. Lords’ yrnls. Wks. 2842 
II. 598 These judges . . are no integrant and necessary part 
of that court. 2836-7 [see Integral A. 2]. 1849 Kemble 
Saxons in Eng. II. n. vi. 235 There is no reason to suppose 
that the ceorls did not form an integrant part of the shire- 
moot. 2875 H. C. Wood Thera p. (2879) 92 Iron constitutes 
a necessary integrant portion of the red blood-corpuscles. 

B. sb. That which integrates ; a component. 

2824 Coleridge Aids Refi. (1848) I. 261 It is the differen- 
tia of immortality, of which the assimilative power of faith 
and love is the integrant, and the life in Christ the inte- 
gration. 2827 Colebrooke Misc. Ess. (2837) I- 389 The 
aggregate and its integiants are utterly different. 

Integrate (i'ntiglA), a. [ad. L. integrdt-us, 
pa. pple. of integrdre : see next.] Made up, as a 
whole, of separate (integrant) parts, composite; 
belonging to such a whole; complete, entire, 
perfect : = Integral A. 2, 3. 

1485 [implied in Integrately]. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia s 
R ev. 11. iv, Exceeding wittie and integrate [said of a 
jokej. 2697 tr. Burger sdiciits his Logic U 1. xiv. 46-7 An 
Integral Whole is that which has Part out of Part. . . This 
Whole termed Mathematical ; because Quantity is of 
Mathematical Consideration: Vulgarly, Integral, more 
properly Integrate. 2836-7 [see Intecral A. 2]. 2837-8 1 
Sir W. Hamilton Logic iii. (2866) II I. 52 We may consider t 
Logic either as a universal, or as an integrate whole. 2888 i 
J. T. Gulick in Linn. Soc. Jml. XX. 249/2 A transition 
from Integrate Fecundity to Segregate Fecundity usually 
takes place at a point in the history of evolution inter- 
mediate between the fonnation of an incipient variety and 
a sttongly marked species. 2898 Daily News 20 Apr. 5/5 
The people of Spain are for the war to keep integrate their 
possessions in Cuba. 

Integrate (i - nt/gre l t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
inlcgi'are to make whole, f. integer , integr- whole.] 

I. traits. To render entire or complete ; to make 
up, compose, constitute (a whole): said of the 
parts or elements. ? Obs. 

2638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. § 159. 117 The par- 
ticular doctrines which integrate Christianity. 1654 Jer. 
Taylor Real Pres. 253 Matter and form are substances, 
and those that integrate all physical and compound sub- 
stances : but till yesterday it was never heard that acci- 
dents could, a 2726 South Twelve Scmt. (2744) II. 294 
Did men consider - - how many such good actions are re- 
quired to integrate and perfect a legal righteousness. 

b. To complete or perfect (what is imperfect) 
by the addition of the necessary parts. 


267 5 R. Burthogge Causa Dei 125 Vertues . . that In- 
tegrate the Humane Nature, without which it would be 
Lame, Imperfect, Defective. 2822-56 De Quincev Confess. 
(1862) 58 The fragmentary contribution of one being in- 
tegrated by the fragmentary contributions of others. 2858 
Gladstone Homer III. 297 The two sets of Phoenician re- 
ports are in this way oddly brought to integrate one another. 

2. To put or bring together (parts or elements) 
so as to form one whole ; to combine into a whole. 
(Sometimes with allusion to 3.) 

2802 Editi. Rev. I. 214 Time performs the office of inte- 
grating the infinitesimal parts of which this progression is 
made up. 1840. J. H. Green Vital Dynarn. 103 Tending 
to integrate all into one comprehensive whole. 2862 J. G. 
Sheppard Fall Rome i. 36 This immense variety of * peoples, 
nations, and languages' which Rome had integrated into a 
coherent whole. 

3 . Math. To find or calculate the integral of (a 
function or equation) : see Integral B. 4. Also 
absol. to perform the operation of integration. 

To integrate by parts : see Integration 2. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus, Any variable or 
flowing quantity can be differenced ; but, vice versa , any 
differential cannot be integrated. 1778 Playfair in Phil. 
Trans. LX VII I. 334 To integrate such equations. 1790 
Wildbore ibid. LXXX. 520 The product of a particle of the 
body into the square of its distance from such axis, when 
integrated through the whole body. 1802 Woodhouse 
ibid. XCII. 94 To integrate these differential equations. 
1804 Ibid. XCIV. 266 Multiply each side by dO, and inte- 
grate. 1831 Brewster Nett. Magic xi. (1833) 294 To in- 
tegrate innumerable equations of finite differences. 2885 
Watson & Burbury Math. Tk. Electr. 4- Magn. 1 . 1 In- 
tegrating by parts between x = xi and x — jr-. 

| b. transf. and fig. ; spec, to indicate or register 
the mean value, or the total sum of all the portions 
I or elements, of some physical quantity : see Inte- 
grating ppl. a. below. 

1864 Webster, Integrate. .2. To indicate the whole; to 
give the sum or total ; as, an integrating anemometer ; that 
is, one that indicates or registers the entire action or motion 
of the wind in a given time. 1876 Trans . Victor, lust. 24 
Integrate a moral phenomenon between limits a and b, your 
result is a good action. 1881 Nature No. 625. 582 We not 
only integrate through the depth of the atmosphere, but 
also over the whole surface of the star . . This is equivalent 
to the superposition of innumerable separate spectra. 

Hence Integrating vbl. sb. and ppl. adj. 
Integrating spectroscope, a spectroscope in which the 
slit receives light from all parts of a luminous object and 
blends it all together to form a single united spectrum : 
opposed to analysing spectroscope 
2654 Whitlock Zootomia 555 The Universe, whereof he 
is an Integrating part. 2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) II. vii. 225 There is a continuous series of integrating 
and disintegrating processes. 2898 Daily News 25 Feb, 8/4 
All the instruments, with the exception of the integrating 
spectroscope, were most successful. 

Integrated, ppl. a. [f. Integrate v., or f. 
L. integrdt-us ppl. a., Integrate + -ed.] Com- 
bined into a whole ; united ; undivided. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1613) 571 A certaine Pulchra 
puella profedo elected and constituted by the integrated 
determination of all this topographical region, a 2661 
Fuller Worthies, Lancashire 11. (1662) 120 The integrated 
and incorporate Rector unto whom the parsonage was 
appropriated. 1847 H. Rogers Ess. I. v. 262 The mind., 
cannot comprehend them at a glance, and feel at once their 
integrated force, but must examine them in detail by suc- 
cessive acts of mind. 

I*ntegrately, adv. rare. [f. Integrate a. 

4- -ly 2 .j As an undivided whole ; entirely. 

2485 in P roc. Suffolk Inst. Archxol. V. 63 [I wyll that] y* 
forseid iiij pecs of londe & j pece of medwe w‘ her pertyncncs 
integratly remayn onto myn sone Robrte. Ibid., Than I 
wyll y* seyd mesuage pece of londe Sc pece of uoode w* her 
pertynencs remayn holly and integratly on to y forseyd 
John. 

Integration (int/grc'-Jsn). [ad. L. Integra - 
iion-tm (in L. only in sense * renewal, restoration 
to wholeness ’), n. of action from integrdre to In- 
tegrate. Cf. mod.F. integration (1700 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action or process of integrating. 

1 . The making up or composition of a whole by 
adding together or combining the separate parts or 
elements; combination into an integral whole; a 
making whole or entire. (Often opposed to differ- 
entiation • sometimes with allusion to sense 2.) 

2620 T. Granger Div. Logike 178 The Integrall in Log ike 
. .respecteth... integration whereby the totall is made a 
totall of all his members together. 2658 Phillips, Integra- 
tion , a making whole, or restoring. 2846 Grote Greece j. 
xxi. II. 201 Their first permanent arrangement and integra- 
tion was delayed for three centuries and accomplished at 
last only by the taste of Peisistratu<. 2855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (2872) 1 . 111. x. 376 Out of co-ordination, there 
grows up integration. 2873 G. H k ns low JEvot. Ltv. Things 
x. 229 Physical conditions will ever give rise to differentia- 
tion in Beings, together with its concomitant phenomenon, 
integration. 

2 . Math. The operation of finding the integral 
of a given function or equation (see Integral B. 

4) ; the inverse of differentiation. 

Integration by parts : integration by means of the formula 
Judv = uv—fvdu, where// and v are any functions of the 
same variable. Constant of integration : an arbitrary con- 
stant which must be added to get the complete expression 
for an integral. Sign of integration : the sign J denoting 
an integral (see Integral B. 4 a). « 

1727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus , The integration is 
known to be justly performed, if the quantity found . .being 
differenced, produce that proposed to be summed. 2837 
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Brewster Magnet. 173 A fluxtonary equation., by the 
integration of which the curve may be constructed. 1877 
B. Williamson Int. Calc. (ed. 2) vi. § 90 The process of in- 
tegration may be regarded as that of finding the limit of 
the sum of the series of values of a differential f [x)dx f when 
x varies by indefinitely small increments from any one 
assigned value to another.. .For example, in seeking the 
area of a curve, we conceive it divided into an indefinite 
number of suitable elementary areas of which we seek to 
determine the sum by a process of integration. 

’ Integrative (i*ntfgr*’tiv), a. ff. L. integral-, 
ppl. stem (see Integrate v.) + -iveJ Having the 
quality of integrating ; tending to integrate. 

1 86a H. Spencer First Princ. 11. xiii. § 105 (1875) 304 
This chapter opened by briefly specifying the conditions 
under which Evolution is integrative only. 1870 W. E. 
Hearn Aryan Househ. 262 Public opinion, and afterwards 
positive law, forbad that any Hellen, or any Quirite, should 
be reduced to slavery. But the integrative tendency went 
no further. 

Integrator (rntfgrekoi). [a. L. integrator t 
n. of action from integrare to Integrate. (In L. 
only in sense ‘ renewer *.)] One who or that which 
integrates ; spec, an instrument for indicating or 
registering the total amount or mean value of some 
physical quantity, as area, temperature, etc. : see 
Integrate v. 3 b. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. 497 , 1 have made 
many attempts to plan a mechanical integrator which should 
give solutions by successive approximations. 1898 Daily 
News 24 Jan. 5/6 The photographs, including those taken 
with the integrator, are very good. 

t Inte'gre, a. Ohs. rare. [a. F. inttgre (1567 
in Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. integre, Sp. and It. integro , 
ad. L. integr-um (nom. integer ) whole : see In- 
teger.] Having the character of integrity; up- 
right, honest, sincere. 

1526 Abp. Lee Let. to Wolsey (MS. Cott. VcsJ>. C. III. 

If. 2x3), Your innocent, integre and at all points unblame- 
full mynd towards his Mageste. 
f Infce*grious, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. F. in- 
ttgre or L. integer , integr- (see Integer) + -i-ous ; 
(as if from a L. integris.) Cf. Integrous.] 
Marked by integrity. Hence tlnto’griously adv. 

1658 Slingsby Diary (1836) 201 Such was their integrious 
candor and intimacy to me in my greatest extremes. Ibid. 
208 Being so jritegriously grounded, as it admitted no alloy 
or mixture with By-respects or self-interests. 

Integripallial (integripreriial), a. Zool. Also 
integro-. [f. L. integri -, regular comb, form of 
integer whole + palli-um cloak + -AL. The form 
integro- is not in accordance with L. analogies.] 
Having the pallial line not broken or indented; 
applied to a division of lamelli branchiate molluscs, 
in which the siphons are small or absent. Also 
Integripa lliate a. (Opp. to sinupallial \ -ale.) 

i86z Dana Blent. Geology 192 This division, the sinupallial, 
was far less common in the Silurian than the integripallial, 
or that in which the tube was wanting. 1875 Blake Zool. 
270 The integropalliate Siphonida. 1877 Huxley Attai. 
Inv. Anint.x iii. 481 Hence the distinction of integropalliate 
and sinupalliate as applied to the Lamellibranchs which 
have the pallial line evenly rounded or notched. x88z 
Ogilvie, Iniegropallial. 

t Integri tive(inte’gritiv), a. Obs. rare — l . [irreg. 
f. Integrity + -ive : cf. quantitive - quantitative .] 
Marked by integrity ; upright, sincere. 

1784 Burns Comnt.-pl.Bk. Aug., To maintain an integritive 
conduct towards our fellow-creatures. 

Integrity (inte’gnti). [ad. L. integrities whole- 
ness, entireness, completeness, integrity, chastity, 
purity, f. integer , integr- whole, Integer. Perh. 
in part a. F. integrity (e 1420 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The condition of having no part or element 
taken away or wanting; undivided or unbroken 
state ; material wholeness, completeness, entirety. 

3533 More Anew. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1095/1 Not y« 
sacrifice nor oblacion, whyche to the integritie therof re- 
quyreth both the formes, a 1677 Hale Print . Orig. Man. 

1. iii. 93 Are there not among men some that want the 
integrity of their Limbs ? 1756-82 J. Warton Ess . Pope 

(ed. 4) I. ni. 101 The poem before us is by no means 
destitute of a just integrity, and a lucid order. 1833 
Lyell Princ. Gcol. III. 192 The integrity of the cones., 
shows that the country has not been agitated by violent 
earthquakes. 1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxiv. (1866) II. 

2 Method, considered in its integrity, consists of two pro- 
cesses, — Analysis and Synthesis. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Sum. 
44 To work for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and at 
the same time to promote its dismemberment, is to stultify 
one’s-self. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch.Lindisfarne 68 The walls 
were standing.. though not in their integrity. 

f b. Something undivided ; an integral whole. 
1620 T. Granger Div. Lcgike no They be privatives of 
Original! integrities. Ibid, ni They are somethings, iciest, 
pravhies contrarie to created integrities. 

2 . The condition of not being marred or violated ; 
unimpaired pr uncorrupted condition ; original 
perfect state ; soundness. 

c 1450 Mtronr Saluadoun 4316 When he [Christ] was 
borne savyng his moders integritee [glossed hir mavdenhod]. 
1550 Bale Apol. 122 (R.) In these and other lyke factes, 
was faythes integrite broken, whych is the true maydenhede 
of y« soule. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. It. 114 He did,, 
but restore the law to her integritie. 1638 F. Junius Paint. 
0/ Ancients 118 Why the integritie of workmanship is now 
ad ayes put down by false and adulterate wayes. _ 1650 
Bulwer A ntkropomet. 224 Natures constant provision to 


preserve virginal integrity. 1783 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
Thrale 19 Tune, This prayer, that I might try the integrity 
of my faculties, I made in Latin verse. 188 1 Westcott 6c 
Hort Grk. N. T. Imrod. § 85 Any investigation of the ulti- 
mate integrity of the text. 

3 . In moral sense, f a. Unimpaired moral state ; 
freedom from moral corruption ; innocence, sinless- 
ness. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst . 1. 54 In this integritie, 
,man had freewil, wherby if he would he might haueatteined 
eternajl^ life. 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 1 Adam m his 
integritie should have wrought, but without wcarinesse. 
1675 Traherne Chr, Ethics 55 In his corruption, he might 
possibly retain a sence of that nature and life, which he en- 
joyed in his integrity. z6j8 Owen Mind of God ii. 41 The 
State of Integrity. 

b. Soundness of moral principle ; the character 
of uncorrupted virtue, csp. in relation to truth and 
fair dealing; uprightness, honesty, sincerity. 

1548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VI 185 b, So much estemed. .for 
his hberalitie, clemencie, integritie, and corage. 1599 Life 
More in Wordsw. Reel. Biog. (1853) H. 157 That he might 
reserve the integritie of a good conscience. 1611 Bible 
Prov. xix. x Better is the poore that walkcth in his integrity, 
then he that is peruerse in his Uppes, and is a foole. 1639 
S. Do Verger tr. Camus ’ Adntir. Events 12 Who for a 
kingdome would not have blemished her integrity. 1795 
Genii flag. 543/1 In integrity of heart and uprightness of 
intention he was excelled by few. 1850 M'Cosh Div. Govt . 
hi. x. (1874) 276 Mankind do, in fact, trust in a person known 
to be of thorough integrity, that he will always be upright. 

Integropallial, -palliate, irreg. var. Integri-. 
t I'ntegrons, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. integer , 
integr- + -ous.] Marked by integrity ; = Integre, 
Integriods. 

1657 W. Morice Coctta quasi Koirij Def. xx. 174 That an 
action be good, the cause ought to be integrous. 

tl'ntegrum. Obs. [a. L. integrum , neut. of 
integer whole: see Integer.] = Integer B. 1, 2. 

1594 Blundevil it.tvrc. i.vii. (1636) 20 What is Integrum? 
Any thing that is whole, and not broken, or divided into 
parts : as one whole yard, a pound, a shilling. Ibid. viii. 28 
So shall yo find that 20 Integrums being multiplied by -/W 
do make typ-t that is to say 8 Integrums and -jtt. 1637 
Jackson Scrnt. Man's Contf. § 28 These qualifications differ 
no more from Abraham's faith than fractions or parcels do 
from their proper integrums. x68x H. More Exp. Daniel 
ii, I first considered the Integrum which was to be distri- 
uted into these seven parts. 

t Integum action. Obs. rare— 1 . [Shortened 
from inlegumentation , q. v.] The formation of 
integuments. 

1816 Editt. Ettcycl. XI. 13 (heading), Of integumation in 
Reptiles [cf. quot ; 1809 s.v. Jntecumentation], lBiyBlackw. 
Mag. I. 187 Their.. secretion and excretion, integumation, 
generation, and hybernation. 1828 Webster, Integumation, 
that part of physiology, which treats of the integuments of 
animals and plants. Eticyc. 

Integument (inte-gi/Iment), sb. [n&.'L.intcgu- 
ment-um covering, f. integZrc to cover.] That with 
which anything is covered, enclosed, or clothed; 
a covering, investment, coating, a. In general 
sense. (Now usually either fig. from, or with 
humorous allusion to, next sense.) 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad xxti. 446 Many and much in price 
Were those integuments they wrought t'adorn thy exequies. 
1658 Phillips, Integument, a covering, a garment to cover 
with. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 13 This 
Stratum is still expanded at Top of all ; serving, as it were, 
for a common Integument to the rest. 1827 T. Hamilton 
Cyril Thornton {1845) 99 His nether integuments were of 
dark plush. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. in. iii. § 99. 84 
To throw away those integuments of sense which hide us 
from ourselves. 1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xi. (1857) 
175 Let us. .strip the vast landscape here of its upper integu- 
ments, coat after coat. 

b. spec. The natural covering or investment of 
the body, or of some part or organ, of an animal 
or plant ; a skin, shell, husk, rind, etc. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 20 The Trees.. which are ex- 
pos’d to the North, with an hard, dark, rougher, and more 
mossie Integument. 1671 Grew Anat. PI. i. § 17 So far 
common with the Coats of the Bean, as to be like those, an 
Integument. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 102 F 7 What 
the anatomists call one of the Integuments of the body. 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. v. 25 Under the Cellular In- 
tegument we find the Bark. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iii, 
It had a faculty called Memory, and could be acted-on 
through the muscular integument by appliance of birch-rods. 

- Inte-gument, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] t rails. 
T o furnish with an integument ; to cover, invest. . 

1883 Chamb. Jml. 690 His gaunt frame was merely in- 
tegumented with yellow flesh. 

Integrunental (integiwme'ntal), a. [f. as 
prec. 4- -AL.] Of or belonging to the integument. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 500/2 The density of the in- 
tegumental covering. x86x Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 110 
The integumental together with an insignificant portion of 
the mucous layer. 

Integumentary (integittme*ntari), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ary.] Of or belonging to the integument ; 
of the nature of an integument ; cutaneous. 

. *841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 138 Primary 
involution of the integumentary membrane. 1846 Wor- 
cester cites Penny Mag. 1862 H. W. Bellew Mission 
Afghanistan 211 An aggravated form of Lepra, that affected 
the entire integumentary surface. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 547 The large class of integumentary diseases. 

Integnmenta*tion. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ATioN.J The action of covering or condition of 
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being covered with an integument ; integumented 
condition. 

1809 Ed in. Ettcycl. I. 841/1 Those membranes that form 
the universal covering of the external surface, with their 
appendages, .are here, .denominated the Organs of Integti. 
mentation. [1846 Worcester, Integumentation , that pan 
of physiology which treats of integuments.] 1864 Webster, 
Integitmentation , act of covering with integuments; state 
of being thus covered. 

I*n-tei:nds. Sc. [In adv. 12 a.] Teinds or 
tithes on lands within certain bounds. 

1621 .Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1816) IV, 635/1 pe teindschevis cf 
J>etoun Landis territorie and boundis of the burgh of Lanerk 
Callit inteyndis of said burgh of lanerk. 

Inteir, -ly, obs. Sc. form of Entire, -lt. 
t InteTlable, a. Obs. (chiefly*.) [f. In-3 
+ Tei.l v. + -able.] That cannot be ‘ told ’ or 
counted ; innumerable. 

1537 Lyndesay Debtor. Q. Magdalene 60 Hir hie lynage, 
nor Riches intellebill. 1563 W 1 N3 f.t I'o u r Scot r ThrcQttest, 
Wks. 1888 I.92 We may bring intellable testimoneis theirof. 
1575 Lakeham Let. (1871) 44 So frequent, so intellabl, & of 
such continuauns in the spending. 

Intellect (i’ntelckt), sb. [ad. L. intellects 
(u stem) a perceiving, discerning, discernment, un- 
derstanding, meaning, sense, signification, f. ppl. 
stem of intcllcgcre : see Intelligent. Cf. It. in- 
telletto (Boccaccio), F. intellect (13th c., Brunetto 
Latino) ; but the word was little used in F. or 
Eng. before the 16th c.] 

1 . That faculty, or sum of faculties, of the mind 
or soul by which one knows and reasons (excluding 
sensation,andsometimesimagination; distinguished 
from feeling and ivill) ; power of thought ; under- 
standing. Rarely in reference to the lower animals. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knits 7 \ 194^ Oonly the intellect with 
outen nioore That dwelled in his herte syk and soore Gan 
faillen when the herte felte deeth [Boccaccio Teseidt x. 
exj, Sol nello intelletto e nel cuore]. — Sec. Nuns T. 339 
Right as a man hath sapiences three Memorie, En£yn, and 
Intellect also. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. L in. in. (Add. 
MS. 27944), As h e yee is in body, so is he intellect vndir- 
stondinge in he soule. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v, i. 64 It re- 
ioyceth my intellect, true wit. 1593 — Rich. 1 /, v. i. 28 Hath 
Bullingbrooke Depos’d thine Intellect? 1667 Milton F . L. 
vi. 351 All Heart they live, all Head, all Eye, all Eare, All 
Intellect, all Sense, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. flan. j. 1. 28 
The proper Acts of the Intellect^ are Intellection, Delibera- 
tion, and Determination or Decision. 1696 Phillips, Intel- 
lect, that Faculty of the Soul which is usually called the 
Understanding. 1773 Monboddo Language (177P 

The faculty by which it [the mind] operates singly, and with- 
out participation of the body, I call intellect. 1862 Darwin 
Ferttl. Orchids i. 46 To test the intellect of moths I tried 
the following little experiment. 1870 Blaine Ettcycl. Fur. 
Sports (ed. 3) § 851 The elephant .. has given instances of 
what may be termed intellect that the horse does not possess. 
1888 Ruskin Prxterita III. iii. 93 The .. elasticity and 
acuteness of the American intellect. _ . 

2 . transf. + a. An intellect embodied ; a being 
possessing understanding; an ‘intelligence’, a spirit. 
Obs. b. Intellect embodied ; a person of a great 
intellect ; also, intellectual persons collectively. 

x6oz Marston Antonio's Rev. hi. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 105 Jty 50 
royal spirit of Andrugio, where ere thou hoverst (Ayrie in- 
tellect). ci6 45 Milton Souu. Detract, cert. Treaty Inc 
subject new : it walked the town awhile. Numbering gooa 
intellects ; now seldom pored on. 1665 Boyle Occas. Fep. 
iv. vi. (1848) 207 How little will humane Intellects, without 
Revelation, discover of that manifold Whjdome Goa. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 19 It is more improper to say 
of God, He is an intellect or intelligent Being, than to say 
of a reasonable soul that it is an angel. 2831 Carlyle 
Res. 1. iii, He stood-up in full coffee-house. .where all tne 
Virtuosity, and nearly all the Intellect of the place assemblea 
of an evening. 1838 De Quincf.y Shaks. Wks. 1863 xv. 00 
This transcendent poet, the most august amongst cr ealca 
intellects. 1856 Masson Ess., Shaks. $ Goethe 22 To say 
that he [Shakespeare] was the greatest intellect that ever 
lived, is to bring the shades of Aristotle and Plato, an 
Bacon and Newton, .grumbling about us. T . 

3 . pi. Intellectual powers ; mental faculties ; 
‘wits’, ‘senses’. Very common in 1 7-1 8th c. 
Now arch, or vulgar. 

1698 Vanbrugh istPt.sEsop 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 370/1, I 
he’s modest, but I likewise know His intellects are cat - 
gorical. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 95 F *8 My judgme 
embarrassed, and my intellects distorted. X 75 z . °n L _. e 
Per. Pick. (1779) IV. xcv. 157 A man of sound_ inteilec . ■ 
1799 E. Home in Phil. Trans. 166 He was weak in hism 
lects. 1814 Mad. D’Arblay IVanderer I. 390 Her * acu *L l ’ 
are all disordered : her very intellects, I fear, are shaken. » 3 
Ht. Martineau Demerani i. 12 Mark had never been v > 
bright in his intellects during his best days. 1837-9 H. al • 
Hist. Lit. (.847) HI. vii. § 4S. >59 To ask. >vhy this 
Quixote, .should have been more likely to lose his int 
by reading romances than Cervantes himself. * 

+ 4 . Understanding; comprehension. Obs. rare. 
CX470 Harding Ckrtm. Proem, iii, And some in Frenche t J 
made, forintellecte Of men that could noLatyn vnders a 
+ 5 . That which one is to understand by soiri 
thing ; the sense, meaning, signification, purport [o 
a word or passage). Obs. rare. , 

15*0 Whitinton Vulg. <1527)6 Which verbe dothe accord 
with the intellecte or significacyon & not with the ) . * 
158 8 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. it. 137. 1 wi« Iooke again e or i tn 
intellect of the Letter, for the nomination of tne p- 
writing [mis fir. written] to the person written vnto. 

tl-atellect,®. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. sb.] 
a. To give to understand ; to inform, b. i 0 
derstand (in a particular way) ; to interpret. 
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1599 R. Linche Fount. Am. F/ct. B b ij, Which Intel- 
lecteth vs .. that Iudges and such like officers .. ought con- 
tinually striue by all endeuours to suppresse wrongs. Ibid. 
E, These Stations are many times thus intellected : by the 
Spring is meant Venus ; the Summer signifies Ceres. 

In: tellect action, rare, [f. Intellect v. or 
sb. + - at ion ; cf. sensation , cerebration.'] The ac- 
tion or exercise of the intellect; *= Intellection. 

1855 Tail’s Mag. XXII. 139 Forms .. necessarily dis- 
similar to the simple fictions of a simple age, when human 
intellectation was more direct. 

1‘ntellected, a. rare . [f. Intellect sb. + 
-ED - J Endowed with intellect or understanding. 

_ 1793 Cowper Odyss. x. 207 In head, in voice, In body, and 
in bristles they became All swine, yet intellected as before. 
1827 Examiner 264/1 A cold-blooded half-intellected Lord. 

InteUextible, a < Philos, [ad. med.L. intel- 
lect ibilis i f. L. intellect ppl. stem of intellegere : 
see Intelligent and -ible. (Cf. also sensible .)] 
+ a. Capable of understanding; = Intellective 
a. 1. b. Capable of being apprehended by the intel- 
lect alone (not by the senses) = Intelligible A. 3. 

*557 North tr. GueuareCs Diall Pr. 2150/2 Chilo the 
philosopher. .dysputed, that the world.. had an intellectible 
and sensible soule. 1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus. 1. (1877) 35 
When the Lord our God, a spiritual, intellectible, vnder- 
standing substance. 1857 Maurice Mar. Met. Philos. 
III. i. §13. 9 Things intelligible have a close connection 
with the imellectible. 

tlntelle ctile, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. intellect-, 
ppl. stem of intellegere + -ILE : cf. ductile , Jidilc, 
pensile , sectile , etc.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by, intellect ; intellectual. 

_ 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 37 By how much the more 
immaterial, spirital & intellectile our joys are, by so much 
the more agreable they are to our Spirits. Ibid. 274 The 
proper good of every intellectile Nature is Beatitude. 

Intellection (intele’kjhn). [ad. late and med. 
L. intellection-em (in late L. only = Synecdoche ; 
frequent in Schol. med.L.), n. of action from intel- 
legere to understand : see Intelligent. Cf. F. in- 
tellection (in 13-14thc.tr. Boethius; but otherwise 
app. not till 17th c. ; not in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1 . The action or process of understanding; the 
exercise or activity of the intellect; spec, simple 
apprehension, as distinct from imagination. 

1614 Jackson Creed iv. vi. § 3 If. .the will know the good 
to which it tends, .by understanding, to will either formally 
is or essentially includes such an act as we call intellection. 
1625 Ibid. v. xv. § 2 Intellection, or vnderstanding is said 
to be of Vniversalls, not of Particulars. 1650 Charleton 
Paradoxes 133 The intellect . . doth by the act of intellec- 
tion acquire the figure of the object understood. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intetl. Syst. 1. i. § 45 -. 55 Aristotle . somewhere 
plainly determines, that there is no Intellection without 
Corporeal Phantasms. 1704 Norris Ideal World n. iii. 183 
They who explain the manner of human understanding by 
material effluvias and emanations from bodies, seem to 
leave no room for any distinction between intellection and 
imagination. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. iii. § 34. 
81 No follower of Descartes has more unambiguously than 
this author distinguished between imagination and intellec- 
tion. 1856 Dove Logic Cltr. Faith v. i. 256 The form of 
our thought is .. determined by the laws of our intellection. 

f b. Applied spec, to the kind of immediate 
knowledge or intelligence ascribed to divine or 
angelic beings : cf. Intuition. Obs. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick^ 8 In this, mans knowledge differs 
from the knowledge that is in God and the Angels : in that 
they behold the things in themselues, as they are in them- 
selues, distinct each from other: they doe not know one 
thing lesse knowne, by the light and reflection of another 
thing, that is better knowne: wherefore their knowledge, is 
called intellection, ours is called rationalitie, a 1680 Char- 
nock Attrib. God (1834) I. 525 Some therefore have called 
God, not intellectusy understanding, because that savours 
of a faculty ; but intellect io± intellection. 1732 Berkeley 
Atciphr. iv. § 19 As reason is of kind peculiar to man, so 
by intellection he [Picus] understands a kind or manner of 
knowledge peculiar to angels. 

c. (with//.) A particular act of understanding ; 
sometimes, the permanent mental result of such an 
act; a conception, notion, idea. 

* 57 ? Fulke lies kins’ Park 172 We stande vpon..the 
truetn of thinges naturall, which either sense or first intel- 
lections doth manifestly approue vnto vs. 1678 Cudworth 
Jntell. Syst. i. iv. § 18. 353 The Prince and Ruler over all 
the Celestial Gods, whom he aflirmeth to be a Mind under- 
standing himself and converting his Cogitations or Intel- 
lections into himself. 1731 Hist. Litteraria I. 382 The 
internal Actions are the Intellections and Volitions. 1839 
B. H. Smart Way out Metaph. 25 An intellection having 
once occurred, remains with us as a notion or something 
known. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 626 Any con- 
ception of Biology which excluded the sensations, instincts, 
and intellections would be monstrously truncated, 
f d. The faculty of understanding ; intellect. 
0x449 Pecock Repr. i.xiii.67 Thei puttiden al her motyue 
in her affeccioun or wil forto so trowe ; and not in herin- 
telleccioun or resoun. 1504 Atkynson tr. De Jmitatione 
lit. v. 199 Some other ther be that haue theyr intelleccyon 
or reason, clerely illumyned. 15*9 Will 0/ Hollonde 
(Somerset Ho.), Being hole in mynde & of perfite intellec- 
tion. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 11. ii. in. ix, Yet intellec- 
tion Or higher gets, or at least hath some sent Of God. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 254 That which acts naturally is 
not intellection, but a certain power of moving matter, 
which doth not know but only do. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 
515 [They] possess intellection themselves from the Father, 
so far as they energize intellectually, being moved by in- 
effable counsels. 

Vol. V. 


f Q- That which is obtained by the exercise of 
the intellect ; understanding, information. Obs. 

? c 1470 G. ( Ashby Active Policy Prince 391 Countreies .. 
disposed to insurreccion, Wherof ye may haue intelleccion 
Redyng Cronicles. 3509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. (Percy Soc.) 
24 Who knewe gramer wythout impediment Shoulde per- 
fytely have intelleccion Of a lytterall cense and moral yzacion. 

+ 2 . Meaning, intention, purpose , 1 mind 

c 1400 Beryn 2473 She .. byhete me frendshippe outward 
by hir chere But inward it was contrary hir intelleccioune. 

+ 3 . Gram, and Rlut. The figure Synecdoche. 

*54? Coverdale, etc. Erasnt. Par. Heb. 10, 1 sayed after 
this intelleccion, that Leuy, who came of Abraham, gaue 
tithes ynto Melchisedech. 3553 T. Wilson Rhet. 92 b, In- 
tellection, called of the Grecians Synecdoche, is a trope, 
when wee gather or judge the whole by the parte, or part 
by the whole. 

Intellective (intele-ktiv), a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. inUllectlv-us (Augustine, Boethius), f. intellect-, 
ppl. stem of intellegere (see Intelligent) + -ive. 
Cf. F. intellect/ (13th c.), perh. the immed. source.] 
A. acij. 1 . Having the faculty of understanding ; 
possessed of intellect. Applied, after Aristotle, to 
one of the parts of the soul {'Se/f). 

c 1480 Henryson Orpheus «$• Eurydice 428 The pairte 
intelletyfe Off mans saule. 3509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxir, 
Beastes, with soules [printed fowles] sensatiue, And man 
also, with soule intellectyue. 3643 R. O. Man’s Mori. iii. 
30 Aristotle [divides the Soul] into vegetative, sensetive, 
motive, appetitive, intellective. 1775 Harris Philos. Ar- 
rangetn. Wks. (1841) 280 A being intellective and rational. 
1843 Mill Logic Hi. v. (1856) I. 394 note, The Greek philo- 
sophers acknowledged several, kinds of ^vxh» the nutritive, 
the sensitive, and the intellective. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. <5- 
Dogma 401 So far as our being is resthetic and intellective. 

+ 2 . Characterized by a high degree of under- 
standing; intelligent : = Intellectual A. 3 b. 

1509 Hawes Past .. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 43 So famous 
poetes did us endoctrine Of the ryght way for to be Intel- 
lectyfe. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 235 In my iudgment 
there is not a beast so intellectiue as are these Eliphants. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 284 Made manifest to the intel- 
lective Reader. 

3 . Of or pertaining to understanding, or the un- 
derstanding ; that is a function or attribute of the 
intellect; having to do with, or relating to, the in- 
tellect: = Intellectual A. 1. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 15 b, She is reputed 
for dede for she leseth the intellectif lyffe. _ 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. j. (1877) 107 They mortifie the vitall spirits and 
intellectiue powers, a 1638 Mede Wks. (3672) 1. Deerno - 
niacks 29 From some weakness of the Brain or Intellective 
faculty. 1745 J- Mason Self-Kiunvl. hi. x. (1853) 223 
Strengthening the intellective and reflective Faculties. 
cx8z6 Coleridge Renn (1836) III. 38 Confine the term 
reason to the highest intellective power. 1837 Blackiv. 
Mag. XLI. 258 We now proceed to consider the act of our 
Intellective Faculty, in the most distinguished and complex 
operation which our mind performs, namely, in reasoning. 

4 . Apprehensible by the intellect alone (not by 
the senses) : = Intellectible b. Obs. 

1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 9?/* The most intellective 
abstractions of logic and metaphysics. 3656 Hobbes Lib.., 
JVecess. <5- Chance (1841) 307 The knowledge of vision, (which 
doth not produce the intellective objects, no more than the 
sensitive vision doth produce the sensible objects). 

+ b. Grant. Of a noun : Denoting something 
apprehensible only by the intellect ; 'abstract*. 

1823 Monthly Mag. LVI. 302 Though all intellective 
nouns are certainly appellative, it does not necessarily 
follow that we are without other appellatives. 

•j* B. sb. Obs. rare. 

1 . Intellective faculty; intellect, understanding. 

3560 Rolland Crt , Venus 1. 71 Sa far as I can efter my 

Fantasie,’ I will yaw schaw be my Intellectiue, How thay 
war cled. 

2 . Grain. An abstract noun : see A. 4 b. 

3823 Monthly Mag. LVI. 300 Intellect! ves, the names of 
subjects contemplated solely by the mind . . as of mental 
emotions, affections, and qualities, not regarded with sub- 
stances.. Grammarians have called them abstract nouns. 

InteUectively (intele’ktivli), adv. 'rare. [f. 
prec. + -LY-.] In relation to tie intellect; fin 
quot. 1601, Intelligibly. 

3602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xliv, Not intellectively to 
write, is learnedly they troe. 3839 Bailey Festus ix. (3852) 
X2i In man thus, as composed of thrice three forms In- 
trinsic; first, corporeally, blood, Body, and bones; next, 
intellectively, Imagination, judgment, memory ; And thirdly, 
spiritually, mind and soul. And spirit. 

Intellectual (intele’kthqal), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. intellectudl-is , f. intellect 11-s, partly through F. 
intelleciud (Brunetto Latino, 13th c.).] 

A. adj. I. Of, or belonging to, the intellect or 
understanding. (In quot. 1531 = Intellective a. 1.) 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. xvi. (Add. MS. 27944), 
God is .. welle ofgoodnes and of rbtiousnesse, intellectual 
5131 & vertue, hat come]> of non obey. 3531 Elyot Gov. hi. 
xxiv, The thirde parte of the soule is named the parte intel- 
lectual! or of understandynge. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 97 
By contemplation with intellectual eyes. 165^ Whitlock 
Zootomia 214 Easy Credulity, which is the third cause of 
Intellectual! slavery- *7*5 Pope Odyss. xx. 414 Pallas clouds 
with intellectual gloom The Suitors souls, insensate of their 
doom I 1845 Maurice hi or. Philos, in EncycL Metrop. 652/1 
That sense of intellectual lordship whereby a man is able to 
feel that he has that in him of which nature may present 
many likenesses, but to which it can offer no parallel. 1850 
Robertson Serm. Ser. in. iv. 43 An intellectual conception 
of the Almighty. 1878 Morley Carlyle 173 All unveracity, 
torpid or fervid, breeds intellectual dimness. 


INTELIiECTUAIiISiyr. 

■ b. Qualifying a descriptive noun : That is such 
in relation to the intellect. 

1731 Chandler tr. Limborclis Hist. Inguis. II. eS He 
who is a concealed Heretick in this sense is generally called 
an Heretick purely intellectual. 1899 Q. Rev. Jan. 20 The 
intellectual aristocracy of the thirteenth century had con- 
quered. 

C. That appeals to or engages the intellect ; re- 
quiring the exercise of understanding. 

1834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt (3851) 2S6 Almost every' intel- 
lectual employment has a tendency to produce some intel- 
lectual malady. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. 
xviii. 216 Skill in the more intellectual branches of warfare. 
+ 2. Apprehensible only by the intellect or mind, 
non-material, spiritual ; apprehended by the intel- 
lect alone (as distinguished from what is perceived 
by the senses), ideal. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. ii. (Add. MS. 27944), 
An aungel is substancia intellectual, alivey menable, free, 
and bodiles, seruinge god by grace & not bi kynde. c 3491 
Chets t. Goddes Chyld. 47 An intellectuel vision is callyd 
whanne the Insighte of the sowle by a wonderful! myghte 
of god is cleerly fastnyd in unbodely substaunce. 3526 
Pilgr. Per f. (W. de \Y. 1531) 270 b, Of the intellectual! 
visyon, saynt Thomas gyueth example of the holy wryters 
of the scripture. ^ 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, r. vi. § 4 To 
descend from spirits and intellectual forms to sensible and 
material forms. 1704 Norris Ideal World 11. iv. 271 By 
intellectual objects I mean those objects which the mind 
perceives, without having any such impressions made upon 
the body. 3711 PorE Temp. Fame 10 A train of phantoms 
in wild order rose, And, joined, this intellectual scene compose. 
+ 3 . Characterized by or possessing 'intellection 
understanding, or intellectual capacity; intelligent. 
Obs. exc. as in b. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 25/x (R. Suppl.) The heuen intel* 
lectuell ben th aungel Us, and thaungellis ben called heuen 
by y* reason of dignity, and of their understanding. 3599 
Davies Nosce Teipsttnt, Hum. Knwol. iii. When their 
reason’s eye .. Could haue approch’t th’ etemall light as 
neere As the intellectual angels could haue done. 16S4 H. 
More Myst. I nig. ix. 26 [Angels] to whom Origen pro- 
nounces Good men equal, nor allows the glorious Stars, 
though they were intellectual, to be worshipped. 3667 
Milton P. L. ij. 347 Who would loose, Though full of 
pain, this intellectual being ? 1797 Mrs. Kadcliffe Italian 
xvii, It appeared as if the strength of his intellectual self 
had subdued the infirmities of the body. 

b. Possessing a high degree of understanding ; 
given to pnrsnits that exercise the intellect. 

_ 1819 Byron Juan 1. xxii, But— oh ! ye lords of ladies 
intellectual. Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck'd you 
all? 3860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xvi. 311 The interest which the 
intellectual public of England take in the question. 1876 
Miss Braddon J. Haggards Dau. II. 35 Priscilla cast 
away her velvet head-band, reckless of the Tittle mourning 
brooch . .which confined it on her intellectual brow. 

B. sb. *t* 1 . The intellectual faculty or part of 
man ; the intellect, mind. Obs. 

3599 Marston Sco. Villanie m. viii, The bright glosse of 
our intellectual! Is fouly soyl’d. 3602 2nd Pt. Return fr. 
Pamass. in. iv. 3344 How ere my dulled intellectual!, 
Capres less nimbly then it did a fore. x66r Glanvxll 
Van. Dognt. xiii. 124 The corporaljVlachine ; which even on 
the most sublimate Intellectuals is dangerously influential. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 483 The Woman, opportune to all 
attempts, Her Husband., not nigh, Whose higher intel- 
lectual more I shun. 

2 . pi. Intellectual faculties; mental powers; 

* wits 1 ; = Intellect sb. 3. arch. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 285 He is a fellow as much 
beholding to his five senses, as to his_ intellectuals. C3645 
Evelyn Diary 29 Sept. an. 3635 Retaining her intellectuals 
.. to the very article of her departure. 37x3 Swift Frenzy 
Denny Wks. 1755 III. 1. 144 The gentleman is of good con- 
dition, sound intellectuals, and unerring judgment, a 3732 
T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 15 Some are weak to a degree 
in their intellectuals. <21834 Lamb Lett. x. to Southey 96 
Your fear for Hartley's intellectuals is just and rational. 
1847 DE Quincey Seer. Societies Wks. 1863 VI. 237, I keep 
her intellectuals in a state of exercise, nearly amounting to 
persecution. 

3 . pi. Things pertaining to the intellect. 

3650 Baxter Saints’ R. iv. xi. Add. (1662) 823 A Copious 
Digression, which 1 will not now Characterize either as to 
the Intellectuals or Morals. 1882 Schaff Eticyd. Re/ig. 
Kncnvl. II. 1707/r Forgetting that orthodoxy in the depart- 
ment of religion, of intellectuals, may be divorced from 
orthodoxy in life and conduct. 

4 . An intellectual being ; a person possessing or 
supposed to possess superior powers of intellect : 
see A. 3, 3 b. 

1652 Benlowes Theoph. 11. v, First race of Intellectuals. 
3813 Byron Jml. in Moore Bis Wks. (1836) II. 271 Canning 
is to be here, Frere and Sharpe, — perhaps Gifford..! wish I 
maybe well enough to listen to these intellectuals. 1^4 
A. A. Watts Life A. Watts I. 124 The silent person w ho 
astonished Coleridge at a dinner of intellectuals. 1898 
Daily News 30 Nov. 5/1 Proceeding to refer to the so-called 
intellectuals of Constantinople, who were engaged tn dis- 
cussion while the Turks were taking possession of the city. 

InteUectnalism (intele'kti«aliz’m). [f. prcc. 

+ -ISM. Cf. Ger. intellectualismtts in sense i.J 
1 . Philos. The doctrine that knowledge is wholly 
or mainly derived from the action of the intellect, 
i.e. from pure reason. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Philos. Uneondtt. (1852) 

4 Rationalism (more properly Intellectualism) has from his 
[Leibnitz’s] time, always remained the favorite philosophy 
of the Germans. 3848 R- L WilberforCE Incarnation xty. 
(1852) 4or The opposite system, which may be called Intel- 
lectualism. .To Locke’s principle. • Nihil in 1 intellectu nisi 
quod prius fuerit in sensu 1 , he [Leibnitz] added, mst ipse 

56 
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intellectus 1854 Ferrier Inst. Metaph . x. (1856) 288 A mid- 
dle course between two extremes, by which the Scylla of an 
excessive sensualism is avoided on the one hand, and the 
Charybdis of an extravagant intellectualism on the other. 

2. The exercise of the intellect alone ; devotion 
to merely intellectual culture or pursuits. 

1838 Gladstone State in Ret. C/e* (1839) 317 The advo- 
cates of this theory often deprecate, in words, a mere naked 
intellectualism. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 309 Court- 
ing whatever diversions I can find^ in a sensuous, or a 
frivolous life, or in a cold intellectualism. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. < 5 - Dogma (1876) 275 Religion is no intellectualism, but 
righteousness. 

Int eHe'ctualist. [f. as prec. + -isr.J A de- 
votee of the intellect or understanding ; in Philos . 
one who holds that knowledge is wholly or mainly 
derived from the action of the intellect, i.e. from 
pure reason. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. § 6 Upon these intellectual- 
ists, which are notwithstanding commonly taken for the 
most sublime and divine philosophers, Heraclitus gave a just 
censure, saying, Men sought truth in their own little worlds, 
and not in the great and common world. 1666 Bp. S. Parker 
Platonick Philos. 59 These pure and Seraphick Intellec. 
tuafists forsooth despise all sensible knowledge, as too gross 
and material for their nice and curious Faculties. 1802 Ld. 
Campbell Let. Aug. in Li/e (18S1) I. 92, I gain admission 
to the richest banquet ever served up to the longing intel- 
lectuaiist. 1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 582 M»\ Godwin is an 
Intellectualist, and his reasoning is speculative, a mode of 
ratiocination which makes a man doubt. 1865 Lecky 
Rationalism (1878) II. 318 The intellectualist and the art 
critic were replaced by men of saintly lives but of persecuting 
zeal. 1882 Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 791 The great quarrel 
between the Intellectualists and the Sensationalists in vision. 

attrib. 1857 T. E. Webb Intellect. Locke iv. 71 The views 
which have influenced Locke’s Intellectualist opponents 
from the time of Stillingfieet and Leibnitz to the present. 

Hence Intelle^ctuali'stic a., pertaining to intel- 
lectualists or intellectualism. 

1887 T. Whittaker in Mind July 455 What maybe called 
spiritualistic or intellectualistic pantheism. 1890 A thenxuni 
5 July 34/2 It became completely overshadowed by the in- 
tellectualistic-speculative. 

Intellectuality (intelektuqsediti). [ad. late 
L. intellectudlitas (Tertullian), f. inicllediidlis : cf. 
It. intellettualitcl (Florio).] The quality or state 
of being intellectual ; intellectual power or ability. 

i6n Florio, I ntellctluali ta, intellectuality. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq. 420 We may see how Fire is a symbol of 
Intellectuallity. 1667 — Div. Dial. iv. xxxiii. (1713) 386 
If you would but once/ vouchsafe to bow down your Meta, 
physical Intellectualities to these meaner Theories. 1701 
Beverley Apoc. Quest. 44 In the Former Parts of Prophecy 
the Prophetick Symbols, and Emblems have exceeded the 
Sensibility, and even Intellectuality of the Events. 182* 
Blackw. Mag. X. 89 Adispute.. about the superior intellec. 
tuality of the profession. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke S/taks. 
Char. x. 255 It remained for Shakespeare to assert in behalf 
of hb sisterhood a claim to the higher endowments of in. 
tellectuaiity. 1874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynne I. i. 20 The 
whole space was . .lighted up with passion and intellectuality. 

lx transf * An embodimentof intellectual ability; 
an intellectual person (or one so reputed). 

2866 Carlyle Ediv. Irving \n Remin. (1881) 1 . 141 Irving 
..used to give breakfasts to intellectualities he fell in with.. 
They were but stupid intellectualities. 

Intellectualization (mtetekti/qabiz^'/an). 
[f. next + -ation.] The action of intellectualizing, 
or condition of being intellectualized. 

i8zi Blackw. Mag. X. 677 At the time when the Edin- 
burgh Renew made_ its appearance, there existed, among 
all ranks and orders in this country, a general intellectual- 
ization. 1873 H. Spencer Stnd. Sociot. xv. (1877) 372 
A superficial intellectualization is to be secured at the cost 
of a deep-seated demoralization. 1887 HarPePsMag. Oct. 
807/2 Is this intellectualization of women beginning to show, 
in the conversation of women when they are together, say in 
the hours of relaxation? 

InteUectnalize (intele’ktkqalsiz), v. [f. In- 

tellectual a . + -ize.] 

1. trails. To render intellectual; to give an in- 
tellectual character or quality to. 

c 1819 Coleri dge in (1836) II. 131 Shakespeare, .brings 
forward no subject -which he does not moralize or intel- 
lectualize. 1821 Black iv, Mag. X. 525 It makes literature 
popular, and refines and intellectualizes life. 1877 E. Caird 
Philos. Kant ir. xiii.506 Leibnitz mtellectuah’sed perception 
just as Locke sensualised the conceptions of the under- 
standing. 

absol. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIII. 504 The bent of Sir 
Joshua’s mind was to elevate, to dignify, to Intellectual ize. 
b. inlr. for rejl. To become intellectual. 

1897 A. Birrell in Daily News 8 Nov. 6/7 If they con- 
sidered the characteristics of the poetry of that day and its 
progress down to the present time, he thought they could 
not fail to see that it had intellectuaHsed a great deal. 

2. intr. [after moralize .] To exercise the intel- 
lect; to talk or write intellectually; to reason, 
philosophize. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 516 Yet could I sit and moralize, 
and intellectualize, for hours at this window. 

Hence Intelle'ctualized ///. a Intelle'ctual- 
izing vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 368 Whatever may be 
pleaded for its soothing and intellectualizing effects. 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XXX. 345 The march-of-mind mechanics, 
the intellectualized artificers. 1854 E. G. Holland Mem. 
/os. Badger iv. 46 This intellectualizing on great vital facts. 
1881 Siiairp Asp. Poetry vii. 202 One sentiment, one emo- 
tion, simple, passionate, unalloyed with intellectualising or 
analysis. 


Intellectually (intele’ktiwali), adv . [f. as 
prec. + -ly 2 ; cf. late L. in lellectua liter, F. intel- 
lectnellement ( 15/0 in Hatz.-Darm.).] In an in- 
tellectual manner ; by means of, or in relation to, 
the intellect ; mentally, (f In first quot. = Spiritu- 
ally, as opposed to ‘ bodily \) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. ii. (W. de W. 27944), 
Aungelis .. bejj nou$t bodiliche longe, nojur brood, nopir 
bicke, but hey beh intellectuallichc nyj and present. 1571 
Digges Pantom. in. Dcfm. Pivb, Intellectually ye may 
thus conceyue a Sphere to be made, a 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. iv. viii. 372 Man.. is able to perform that duty 
intellectually and intentionally. 1701 Norris Ideal World 
1. iv. 204 When I reason intellectually I have oftentimes 
that intuitive evidence which is the ground of demonstra- 
tion. i860 Froudc Hist. Eng. V. 301 He was considered 
by the ultras as timid and intellectually weak. 1884 Mane It. 
Exam. 26 May 6/2 It is frivolous to ask whether woman is 
intellectually the equal of man. 

Intelle'ctualness. [f. as prec. + -ness,] 
The quality or character of being intellectual ; in- 
tellectuality. 

1884 Thoreau Walden 16 Is it impossible to combine the 
hardiness of these savages with the intellectualness of the 
civilized man ? 

f In telle ’Ctuate. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. intel- 
lectti-s Intellect + - ate 1 .] Intellectual character 
or position. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Mel. Epil. iii, Or else my sight 
gin’s to abate, And’s reaued of it’s intellectuate. 

Intelligence (inte'lidgens), sb. Also 5 -6 
-en s. [a. F. intelligence ( 1 2 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) , 
ad. L. intelleg intelligentia understanding, from 
intellegent-ern Intelligent : see -ence.] 

1. The faculty of understanding ; intellect. 

2390 Gower Con/. III. 378 He, which . . thilke intelligence In 
mannes soule resonable Hath shape to be perdurable, c 1450 
Cov. Myst. xxvii. (Sbaks. Soc.) 273 It excedyth myn in tel- 
lygens. 2591 Spenser Tcares Muses 255 A stonie eoldnesse 
hath benumbd the sence .. And dimd with darknesse their 
intelligence. 2664 Power Exp. Philos, ill. 158 To say, this 
Polary direction proceeds from itself, is to put a Soul, or 
Intelligence, at least, into the Stone. 2802 Paley Nat. 
T/ieol. iv. § 3 (2819) 49 There being no difference, as far as 
argument is concerned, between an intelligence which is 
not exerted, and an intelligence which does not exist. 2830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 4 He is led to the conception 
of a Power and an Intelligence superior to his own. 

2. Understanding as a quality admitting of de- 
gree; spec, superior understanding; quickness of 
mental apprehension, sagacity. (Said also in 
reference to animals.) 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 9 God the ffulfylle 
withe intelligence. ? 2507 Communyc. (W. de W.) A ij, O 
man deuoyde of mtellygence Open thyne eeres unto my 
call and crye._ 2508 Dunbar Poems iv.34 He spairis no 
lord for his piscence, Na clerk for his intelligence. 2568 
Grafton Citron. I. Ep., That some learned Englxsheman 
of good intelligence would .. confute such errors. 2780 
Burke Sp. Econ. Re/. Wks, 1842 I. 232 We can proceed 
with confidence, because we can proceed with intelligence. 
2837 Penny Cycl. IX. 350/2 Baron Cuvier.. observes [of ele- 
phants] that.. he never found their intelligence surpass that 
of a dog nor of many other carnivorous animals. ^ 1847 Car- 
penter Zool. § 202 The Common Seal .. is readily domes- 
ticated, and shows great intelligence and attachment to 
Man. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm . 428 It is clear that 
intelligence has ever proved itself superior to ignorance. 

3. The action or fact of mentally apprehending 
something ; understanding, knowledge, cognizance, 
comprehension (of something). Now rare or Obs. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3680 To whay me. .Crist gaf. . 
Grace of the haly gast and eke of tonges intelligence. 

? c 2530 Crt. 0/ Love 5, I write, as he that none intelligence 
Of metres hath, ne floures of sentence. 2552 Anp. Hamil- 
ton CatecJi. (2884) 46 It helpis us to the trew intelligence of 
the scripture. 2620 T. Granger Div. Logike s God doth 
not reason .. but with one simple apprehension, or intelli- 
gence he knowesall things. 2790 Han. More Rejig. Fash. 
World (1791) 75 A disposition to enjoy them, arising from 
an intelligence of their nature, and a reverence for their 
value. 18x9 Shelley Peter Bell v. xi. Of lakes he had 
intelligence; He knew something of heath and fell. 

'hb. ?A branch of knowledge, department of 
science. Obs. 

2390 Gower Con/. III. 90 Mathematique of bis science 
Hath yet the thriade intelligence Full of wisdom and of 
clergie And cleped is geometric. 

4. An impersonation of intelligence; an intelli- 
gent or rational being; esp. applied to one that is 
or may be incorporeal ; a spirit 

[2398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. XL it (Add. MS. 27944), 
Spintis bat beh also I-clepid intelligencie [Lat, pi.], bej? 
ful of schappis & liknes nedij> to haue knowlecn & kon- 
nynge.]_ 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. iii. (Arb.) 23 The 
diuine intelligences or good Angels. 1667 Milton P. L. 
viii. 181 How fully hast thou satisfi’d mee, pure Intelligence 
of Heav’n, Angel serene 1 2685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. 
53 The School Philosophers .. teach, the Ccelestial Orbs to 
be moved or guided by Intelligences, or Angels. 2756 
Nugent Montesquieu's Spir. Laws (1758) 1 . 1. i. 2 The in- 
telligences superior to man have their laws. 2829 Southey 
Sir T. More I. n A correspondent degree of wickedness 
may effect a communion with evil Intelligences. 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I. iii. 50 Man, as a thinking 
and cogniting intelligence. 

b. An embodiment of intelligence ; a person of 
superior intellect, rare. 

2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 277 ‘Really’, 
said Charles Grover, our intelligence — a fine old steady 
judge . . ' they are no better than so many old women*. 


6. Interchange of knowledge, information, or 
sentiment ; mutual conveyance of information • 
communication, intercourse. Now rare or Obs. 

2532 Elyot Gov. iii. xxiv, Also intelligence is noweused 
for an elegant worde, where there is mutuall treaties or ap. 
poyntementes, eyther by letters or message. 1549 Cmh 
Scot. ix. 78 Ane prince of athenes callit circisus..hed scant 
intelligens vitht xerxes kyng of perse. 2560 Bible (Genev.) 
Dan. xi. 30 He shal euen returne, & haue intelligence with 
them that forsake the holie couenant. 2614 Raleigh Hist. 
World 1. (1634) 120 That they might repayre to each other 
and keepe intelligence by River. 1664 Butler Hud. u, iii. 
848 [Constellations] as they came from hence, With us may 
hold Intelligence. 2727 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Pope iz Feb., They took it into their heads . . that he was 
of intelligence with the enemy. 1720 Mrs. Manley Power 
of Love (2741) 250 They were of Intelligence together. 2855 
Milman Lat. Chr. vii. vL (2864) IV. 190 Denunciations of 
..the barbarity of these.. who were accused of secret in- 
telligence and confederacy with the Mohammedans. 

Eg. 2650 Fuller PjsgaJt 11. iv. 206 Whence he concluded 
that this river entertained an underground intelligence with 
that fountain. 


t b. esp. applied to the communications of spies, 
secret or private agents, etc. Obs. 

2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1372/1 Diuerse ad- 
uertisements thereof sent .. by other good meanes and in- 
telligences from hir ambassadors and seruants residing in 
other countries. 2695 Temple Hist. Eng. 565 He practis’d 
private Intelligences in the Danish Court. 2696 Phillips 
(ed. 5), Intelligence. . . the Correspondence that Statesmen 
and Merchants hold in Foreign Courts and Countreys. 

f 0. A relation or footing of intercourse between 
persons or parties ; a good (or other) understanding 
between or with. Obs. 

2597-8 Bacon Ess., Follcnucrs (Arb.) 32 That ill intelli- 
gence that we many times see between great personages. 
i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Commw. (1603) 262 With the 
king of Polonia hee hath not any negotiation, save good 
intelligence. 2662 Bramhall jtust Vind. vi. 246 Intestine 
discord between the King and his Barons, bad intelligence 
with Neighbour-Princes. 2696 Phillips (ed. 5), Intelli- 
gence,.. the Union and Amity between two or more Persons 
that rightly understand one another. 2734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) VII. xvr. § 6. 43 He sent an embassy., to renew 
the good intelligence between them. 1827 Scott Napoleon 
VIII. 405 Having made the truce with Joachim .. it was to 
last no longer than his good intelligence with her ally. 

Jig. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1, iv. § 11 The. sciences .. 
which have had better intelligence . . with the imagination 
.. than with .. reason, are - .astrology, natural magic, and 
alchemy. 1642 Fuller Holy <5- P. State 11. viii. 77 Well did 
the Poets feigne Pallas Patronesse of arts and armes, there 
being ever good intelligence betwixt the two Professions. 

7. Knowledge as to events, communicated by or 
obtained from another; information, news, tidings. 

£•2450 Cov. Myst. xiii. (Shaks. Soc.) 225 The aungel Ga- 
bryel apperyd nym to, That hese wyfif xulde conseyve he 
3aff hym intelligence. 1509 Haues Past. Pleas. jccca. 
(Percy Soc.) 290 We anone to our lady Pacience Will geve 
of you perfyte intelligence. 1623 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1624) 830, I suspend [belief] till some eye-intelligence 01 
some of our parts have testified the truth. 2695 Temple/tm/. 
Eng. (2699) 5 These were the Men from whom Ccesar drew his 
best Intelligence concerning the Country. 2714 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Woriley Montagu 24 Sept., I fear her 
intelligence is not at all to be depended on. 18x8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. v. 485 Intelligence poured in kom all 
quarters, that one place after another was assailed. 2880 
McCarthy Own Times IV. xlix. 29 The most accurate 
source of intelligence in all matters of public interest. 

+ b. pi. A piece of information or news. Obs. 

2592 T.. Hen age Let. In SirH. Un ton's Corr. (Roxb.) 268 
The busines of procuringe the intelligences of the world. 
2654-66 Ld. Orrery Parthcnissa (1676) 529 The just gods., 
have sent me an Intelligence. 2682 Luttrell Brie/KeL 
(2857) I. 23 z For the suppressingall the weekly intelligences 
and other libells. 1707 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Bjrit. 11. 
xi. 247 The Keeper [of the Paper Office] hath in his Charge 
all the publick Papers . . all Letters^ Intelligences, Negotra- 
tions of the Queen’s publick Ministers abroad. 1 75 ° * . ■ 
Paltock] Li/e P. Wilkins xl. (1883) 114/z, I sent for Nasgig 
to obtain some intelligences I wanted to be informed of. 

f c. The obtaining of information; the agency for 
obtaining secret information ; the staff of persons 
so employed, secret service. Cf. Intelligences. 

2602 Makston Antonio's Rev. iv. i. Wks. 2856 I- **7 
When will the Duke holde feed Intelligence, Keepe w ^({ e 
observation in large pay? 1617 Moryson I tin. n. 24 ° 
have here the worst intelligence, of any Instruments^ tna 
any Prince in Christendome doth imploy in so wargmy 
a businesse. 1668 Pepys Diary 14 Feb., Secretary M°£r ic 
did this day in the House, .say that he xvas allowed butL 7°9 
a-year for intelligence. 1697 Damfier Voy. I. 233 to Jan 
some Men purposely to get Prisoners for intelligence. 

d. comb. Intelligence Office ( U.S. ), ‘an office 
or place where information may be obtained, par- 


ticularly respecting servants * (Webster, 1 S 64 )* 

2611 Cotcr., I nielli gender, .an inteliigence-giuer; a spy* 
2692 Bentley Boyle Led. iii. 202 Berosius set up nis in- 
telligence Office at Cos. 2856 Olmsted Slave States 3 
Much like Intelligence Offices, being large rooms pan O 
occupied by ranges of forms. 2885 Pall Mall G. o aia * 
7/1 The Survey and Intelligence officers are again busy 1 
all directions. 2 888 Times (weekly ed.) 3 Feb. 9/1 An** 
telligence department — that is, a department which gat 
information of every' class and character to enable 
administration in that department to use their faervic 
called upon. x8c8 Westm. Gas . 24 Sept. 5/2 (*/"**/ 
Colonel Picquart then presided over the spy departm > 
known in polite language as the Intelligence Bureau, 

t Intelligence, v. Obs. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. a. To bring intelligence of (an event, 
etc.), b. To bring tidings to (a person) ; to inform. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 70 Thy little soule to 
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Heauen mast be sent, to intelligence the calamity of leru- 
salem. 1637 Wotton in Reliq. (1672) 75 They were freshly 
intelligenced from thence. 1642 T. Case God s Rising (1644) 
5 Gedaliah, when Intejligenct by Jonathan -.of a bloody 
massacre contrived against him. 

2. intr. To convey intelligence; to tell tales. 
(Cf. INTELLIGENCING///. a. I.) 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn f. Lady m. i, If you stir far in 
this, I’le have you whipt, your ears nail’d for intelligencing 
o' the pillory, and your goods forfeit. 

Intelligenced (-Crist, poet, -ensed), a. [f. 
prec. sb. + -ED 2 .J a. Having understanding, intel- 
ligent. b. Furnished with information, informed. 

t6oa Warner Alb. Eng. xin. Ixxix. (1612) 327 More we 
purpos’d to haue pen’d : Which to intelligenced Men, more 
daring, we commend. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. 
§ 22 Haue priuacye and conuersation with some one friend 
..well intelligenced in euery seuerall kinde. 1889 Sat. 
Rev. 17 Aug. 177/2 The dust ..thrown in the eyes of persons 
better intentioned than intelligenced. 

Intelligencer (interiidsensai). [f. Intelli- 
gence sb. y -er : pcrh. after obs. F. intelligencier 
1 an Intelligencer ; an intelligence-giuer ; a spy * 
(Cotgr.); cf. It. inteUigeniiere 1 an intelligencer* 
(Florio).] One who conveys intelligence or in- 
formation : a. spec. One employed to obtain secret 
information, an informer, a spy, a secret agent. 

1581 Savile Tacitus , Agric. (1622) 184 Being depriued by 
intelligencers and spies of the commerce of hearing ana 
speaking together. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 124 The 
hellish detested Iudas name of an Intelligencer. 1644 Chas. 
I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 317 Wee desire you to 
keep forth Scouts and Intelligencers to give you timely 
advertisement, if he shall advance Westward. 1658 Osborn 
Adv. Son (1673) 85 It is an Office unbecoming a Gentleman 
to be an Intelligencer, which in real truth is no better than 
a Spie. 1788 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 444 He has no 
diplomatic character whatever, but is to receive eight thou- 
sand livres a year, as an intelligencer. 1796 Burke Regie, 
Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 241 All the spies, all the intelligencers, 
actually or late in function. 1874 Motley Barneveld I. i, 
68 He was all-sufficient as a spy and intelligencer, 

b. A bringer of news ; a messenger ; an in- 
formant ; a newsmonger. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. tx. 386 They are curious, and great 
lovers of novelties, .great intelligencers, and lovers of his- 
tories. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 6 He [Noah] 
sends out his intelligencers, the raven and the dove. 1651 
C, Cartwright Cert. Rclig. 1. 2 1 Think ye, that those minis- 
tring Angels who are called Intelligencers, give them no 
intelligence? 1712 Steele Sped. No. 427 r 2 The many 
Stories which every Body furnishes her with, .make her the 
general Intelligencer of the Town of all that can be said by 
one Woman against another. . 1780 Cowter Lett. 10 Dec., 
Wks. 1837 XV. 62 My intelligencer with respect to Lady 
Cowper’s legacy proved to be mistaken. X863 Pilgrimage 
Prairies II. 3 Bryce and I eagerly followed our intelli- 
gencer to assure ourselves of the truth of his report. 

C. Jig. Applied to things. 
a 1386 Sidney Arcadia zr. Wks. 1723 I. 203 Whose eyes, 
being his diligent intelligencers, could carry unto him no 
other news, but discomfortable. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. 
1. iii. 13 The Nerves., are the Intelligencers and way 
of conveyance untill they come into the moveable parts. 
1687 Settle Reft, Dryden 76 Oliver’s Nose was no doubt^a 
wonderful intelligencer. 1769 E. Hargrove Knaresbro. ii. 
(1798) 99 The subscription book to this library is of great 
use as an intelligencer to know what company are at the 
place. 1877 Dowden Stud. Lit. (1890) 247 The avenues be- 
tween the senses and the imagination are traversed to and 
fro by swift and secret intelligencers. 

t d. As the title of a newspaper, or other publi- 
cation. Obs, 

1641 R. Brathwavt {title) Mercurius Brvtannicus: or, the 
English Intelligencer. 1659 {title) The Parliamentary In- 
telligencer. 1728 Swiff’s Lett. (1766) II.89 Desire her to 
shew it to the author of the Intelligencer, and to print it 
if he thinks fit. i8ox F. Barrett {title) The Magus, or 
Celestial Intelligencer ; being a complete system of Occult 
Philosophy. 

InteTligencing, ///. a. Obs. [f. Intelli- 
gence v. or sb. + -ING *.] 

1. Conveying intelligence or information; playing 
the intelligencer or spy. 

1608 Chapman Byron’s Consp. 11. Plays 1873 II. 203 You 
much wrong me To thinke nie an intelligencing instrument. 
x6xx Shaks. Win/. T. 11. iii. 68 A most intelligencing bawd, 
rtiyix Ken Edmund Poet Wks. 1721 II. 160 Happy the 
Prince. .Who is omniscient in his Royal sphere, By a diffus’d 
intelligencing Ear. 

2. Acting as an ‘intelligence*: cf. qnot. 16 S 5 
s.v. Intelligence sb. 4. 

1669 Cokaine Poems , Elegie Elis. Reppington 76 Beget- 
ting harmony to emulate What the Intelligencing Spirits 
create By motion of the Spheres. 

Intelligency (mte’lid^ensi). Now rare. [ad. 
L. intelligentia : see Intelligence and -ency.] 

1. = Intelligence sb. 1 . 

1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 598 Omniscience with Intel, 
ligency. 

2. ~ Intelligence sb. 4. 

1652 Benlowes Theopk.^ Pref., Super-coelestials are In- 
telligences altogether Spiritual and Immortal. 1720 Water- 
land Eight Serin. 88 The very Angels.. those bright Intel- 
ligencie5, glorious Ministers of the Court of Heaven, a 1844 
R. Balmer Led. <$■ Disc. (1845) II. 1x3 Heaven, the dwelling 
place of incorporeal intelligencies. 18 65 Brownlow North 
Ourselves {1866) iox Every created intelligency must have 
answered, ‘No one”. 

+ 3. Intelligence sb. 5. Obs. 

1598 J. D. tr. Le Ko/s Arista ties Politiqves 74 To permit 
no banquets, assemblies, intelligencies, nor any like thing. 


17x1 Shaftesb. Misc. P.efl. in. ii. note, From Flocks, Herds, 
and other natural Assemblages, .to human Intelligencys and 
Correspondencys. 

f4. « Intelligence sb. 7 b. Obs. 

1675 Earl of Essex (1770) 32 , 1 give you thanks for 
the divers intelligencies you send me. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (48x1) I. xxvi. x8t He cannot come at these intelli- 
gencies fairly. 

Intelligent (intedid^ent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
inlelleg inielltgenl-em, pr. pple. of intellegere 
(later intelligere) to see into, perceive, understand, 
f. inter between, within -f lege re to bring together, 
gather, pick out, choose, catch up, catch with the 
eye, read. Cf. F. intelligent (Cotgrave, 161 1 ).] 

A. adj . 1. Having the faculty of understanding ; 
possessing intelligence or intellect. 

1598 Florio, Jntelligente , intelligent, knowing, under- 
standing, skilful. 16x5 J. Stf.phens Satyr. Ess. 128 Philo- 
sophy hath divided our soules faculty ; and makes the In- 
telligent part our principal! essence. _ X736 Butler Anal. 

1. iii. 62 The work of an intelligent mind. 1830 Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 5 When he contemplates, .the thoughts, 
acts, and passions of this his sentient intelligent self. x88t 
Darwin Vegetable Mould ii. 97 If worms have the power of 
acquiring some notion, however rude, of the shape of an 
object and of their burrows, as seems to be the case, they 
deserve to be called intelligent. 1890 C. L. Morgan Anim. 
Life # Intelligence ix, 372, T regard the bees in their cells. . 
as workers of keen perceptions and a high order of practical 
intelligence. But 1 do not ., believe that theyreason upon 
the phenomena they deal with so cleverly. Intelligent they 
are ; but not rational. 

2. Having a high degree or full measure of un- 
derstanding ; quick to understand ; knowing, sen- 
sible, sagacious. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. (Percy Soc.) 40 O what 
pleasure to the intelligent It is to knowe and have percey- 
veraunce Of theyr connyng. a 1626 Bacon (J.), It is.. in 
order of nature for him to govern that is the more intelligent. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1. § 199 How acceptable soever 
to grave and intelligent Persons. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 14. 258 The more intelligent of the Greekish 
pagans did frequently understand by Zeus that supreme 
unmade Deity who was the maker of the world. 179 6 
Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 150 By far the most in- 
telligent statesmen. 1837 Penny Cyd. IX. 61/2 The spaniels 
. . and the hounds which comprise the most useful and 
intelligent dogs. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 83 After 
the fashion of intelligent and well educated gentlemen. 

Comb. *830 Moore Mem. (1854) VI. 143 A fine . . intelli- 

f ent-spoken old fellow. 1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 168 
£e is a good, intelKgent-looking man. 

b. Of action, speech, etc. : Showing a high (or 
fair) degree of understanding. 

1842 Calhoun Wks. IV. 66 [They] tel! us, in language too 
intelligent to be mistaken, that they intend [etc.]. 1891 

Speaker 2 May 534/1. All who take an intelligent interest in 
the growth of education. 

3. That understands or knows (a particular thing, 
circumstance, or subject) ; cognizant of; acquainted 
with ; versed in. 

1546 St. Paters Hen. VIII, XI. 95 A conspiracion . . in 
the wich the said Secretary shold be intelligent. 1652 H. 
Cocan tr. Scudcry’s Ibrahim hi. i.32 They were intelligent 
with your carrying away. . 1653 — Scarlet Gown 133 He is 
. .most intelligent in the Civil and Cannon Lawes. 1665 G. 
Havers P. della Valle’s Trav. E. India 57 Skill’d in the 
Indian Tongue, and perfectly intelligent of these matters. 
1667 Milton P. L. vii. 427 Part . . rang’d in figure, wedge 
thir way. Intelligent of seasons, and set forth Thir Aierie 
Caravan. X7gx Cowper Iliad It. 1040 She ceased ; her 
Hector heard intelligent. 1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 606/2 Those 
who are capable of fairness . . susceptible of justice, intelli- 
gent of liberty. 

1 4. * Bearing intelligence, giving information, 
communicative * (Schmidt Shaks. Lex.). Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear m. i. 25 Seruants.. Which are to France 
the Spies and Speculations Intelligent of our State. Ibid. 
in. v. 12 An intelligent partie to the advantages of France. 
Ibid. 111. vii. 12 Our Postes shail.be swift, and intelligent 
betwixt vs. x6ix — Wint. T. 1. ii. 378 Do you know, and 
dare not? Be intelligent to me. 

B. sb. 1. An intelligent or rational being ; = 
Intelligence 4 . b. A person of intelligence. 
Now rare . 

1601 Gill Trinity in Sacr. Philos. (1625) 218 An Infinite 
intelligible, cannot be conceived of an Infinite intelligent, 
but by an Infinite action of the understanding. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. i. 3 God . . must of necessitie also be the 
first intelligent. 1719 Waterland Vind. Christ's Div. ix. 
(1720) 172 Unless one infinite Intelligent be made up of 
UninteUigents or finite Intelligent?. 1892 A thensum 2 July 
26/2 Karpoff and Garin . . depict to us the self-conscious 
troubles and failures of our * intelligents * in search of rest 
for their souls. 

+ 2. One who is cognizant of something ; a reci- 
pient of intelligence or information ; a hearer. Obs. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. Pro!., That the intellygentes of 
the sayd sermons may be gladder in the path of ryght- 
wysness. 

f 3. One who conveys intelligence or information ; 
an intelligencer ; a spy. Obs. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 65 By... apprehension 
of their messengers, or some of their inferior intelligents. 
1643 5 Vrs. K . James in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) V. 352 The 
Irish . . hearing of these misdemeanors, for they have their 
intelligents here also, began to grow obstinate. 1751 tr. 
Beau- Philosopher 60, I had been Fool enough to have be- : 
lieved the heavenly InteIligenH=angeIJ. 

Intelligential (intelidge-njal), a. [f. L. in - 
telligentia Intelligence + -al. (Cf. the It. in 
quot. 1611 .)] 


1. Of, belonging to, relating to, or treating of, 
intelligence or intellect: = Intellectual A. 1 . 

x6xx Florio, Intclegcntiale, intelligential], intelectuall. 
1647 Crashaw Poems 164 We vow. to make brave way Up- 
wards, and press on for the pure intelligential prey. 1667 
Milton P. L. rx. 190 The Devil enterd, and his brutal sense, 
..soon inspir’d With act intelligential. 1814 Cary Dante , 
Paradise xxiv. 132 , 1 in one God believe;.. Nor demonstra- 
tion physical alone. Or more intelligential and abstruse. 
Persuades me to this faith. 1873 M. Arnold/,//. 4- Dogma 
i. (1876) 45 Indications .. of.a true law of our being on its 
aesthetic and intelligential side. 

2. Possessing, or of the nature of, intelligence : 
= Intellectual A. 3 , Intelligent A. 1 . 

1646 Gaule Cases Coitsc. 115 Though Devills be intelli- 
gentia! Creatures. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. 
iv. 163 An intelligential creature who is not to receive but 
acquire happiness. 1876 Blackif. Songs Relig. % Life 17 
First Thought, first Word, first Deed, these three, Intelli- 
gential Trinity, That was, and. is, and is to be. 

3. Relating to or conveying intelligence or news. 

1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 692 The New York telegraph 

office, radiates 250,000 miles of intelligential nerves to ten 
thousand minor centers in America. 

+ Intellige'ntiary, a. and sb, Obs. Also 
6 -ei-. [f. as prec. + -ARY.] 

A . adj . = Intelhgektiai. 3. 

1590 Wotton Let. to Ld. Zouch 20 Nov. in Reliq. (1685) 
5qi What. the Intelligentiary Letters of Ausburg, Lyons and 
Venice bring, Mr. Osborn, I know, fails not to advertise. 

B. sb. = Intelligencer. 

3577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1805) I. .72 There were 
sent over into. France certeine intelligenciaries to move 
some conspiracie. 

Intelligently (interiid^entli), adv. [f. In- 
telligent a. + -ly ^.] In an intelligent manner ; 
with intelligence; sagaciotisly, sensibly. 

1671 Boyle Use/. Math. to Nat. Philos. Wks. 1772 III. 
429 The knowledge of celestial bodies is not well to be 
attained, nor . . the theories proposed of them to be intelli- 
gently judged of, without anthmetick and geometry. 1790 
Beattie Moral Sc. I. iui. § 412 In affirming that the universe 
proceeds from chance, it would appear, that atheists mean, 
either that it has no cause at all, or that its cause did not 
act intelligently, or with design, in the production of it. 
1867 in Anderson Missions Amtrr. Bd. II. xxxvi. 325 They. . 
discuss and vote as intelligently.. as the missionary fathers. 
1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. v. (1884) 144 
A doctrine which,. intelligently enforced, ought to appeal to 
all men with convincing power. 

Intelligibility (intedidsibHiti). [f. next: 
see -ity.] 

1. The quality or character of being intelligible; 
capability of being understood ; comprehensibility. 

1678 Cudworth Intel l. Sys/.j.v. 7x8 The very essence of 
truth here is this clear perceptibility or intelligibility. 1788 
H. Walpole Dram. Compos, in Walpoliana (ed. 2) I. 42 
Thence a comedy always Joses some of its beauties .. and 
some of its intelligibility. 1869 Huxley in Set. Opinion 
5 May 505/2 An essay of exquisite clearness and. intelligi- 
bility. 1895 F. Hall Two 1 rifles 30 Its convenience and 
instant intelligibility. 

b. transf. An intelligible thing: ~ Intelligible 
B. rare. 

1610 Healey St. Aug.Citie of God 317 Plato .. averreth 
the antiquity of that opinion that affirmed the essence of 
intelligibilities onely. 1651 Biggs New Disp. p 290 Phantasie 
obtruded in the species of Intelligibilities. 

+ 2. Capacity of understanding ; intelligence. 
(Cf. next 1 .) Obs. rare. 

a x68o Glanvill (J.), The soul’s nature consists in intelligi- 
bility. 

intelligible (inte*lid 3 ib’I), a . {sb.) [f. L. 

intellegi inleUigibifis , f. intellegere to understand 
-f-IBLE.] 

f 1. Capable of understanding; able to under- 
stand; intelligent. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. vii. 23 The spirit of vnderstonding .. 
all.e. tbingus beholdende, and that taketh alle intelligible 
spiritis [1388 able to vndurstonde: Vulg. intclligibiles]. 
X509 Hawes Past. Pleas, l x’ri, He must enclyne..to deter- 
mine, And set his hert to be intelligible, a 16x3 Overbury 
A Wife, etc. (1638) 124 A meere Scholer is an intelligible 
Asse. i66g Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. iiL 38 Plato supposeth 
the Universe.. a living intelligible creature. 3744 in G. 
Sheldon Hist. Deerfield {Mass.) (1895) I. 535 A very Intel- 
legable man about thirty years of age. 1777 E. Badlam in 
New Eng. Hist, fy Gen. Reg. (1848) II. 49 The Mohawks 
are the most intelligible, as they live among the English in 
Caughnawaga. 

2. Capable of being understood; that may be 
apprehended by the intellect ; comprehensible. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xlih. (Percy Soc.) 2x1 Whose 
fame renowmed is ful openly . . In flamynge tongues to be 
intellygyble. .1549 Compi. Scot. To Rdr. x6, I hef vsit 
domestic scottis langage, maist intelligibil for the vlgare 
epil. a x6xo Healey Theothrastus (1636) To Rdr., The 
ardest wordes are made intelligiblest. *73* . Berkeley 
Alciphr. iii. § S What you say now is very intelligible. 
1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. i. 58 A Rule of Action must 
be plain and intelligible. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 194 
The aim of our institutions is easily intelligible to any one. 
b. Of a person in reference to his words. 

1655 Fuller CJu Hist. m n. it 5 7 } Aidan, who naturally 
spoke Irish, was not intelligible of his English Congregation. 
1841 D’ Israeli Amen. Ltt. (1S67) 305 Calvin deemed that 
to render the people intelligent their instructor should be 
intelligible. Mod. He spoke so fast as to be hardly intel- 
ligible. He is not a very intelligible writer. 

3. Philos. Capable of being apprehended only 
by the understanding (not by the senses) ; objective 
tointelleet. (Opp. to sensible.') (Cf. Intellf.ctible.) 
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INTEMPERATE. 


X3jS Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. ii. (Add. MS. 27044’, An 
aungel, by resoun of {>e spxruualte of his sub^taunce pcr- 
ceyuej? xa hyraselfal founaes inteliigibii. 1534 More Treat, 
erz passion \Vks. 1344 fz The sanctifying of tne misticall sacri- 
fice, and the tnmslacion or chaunging of it from tbynges 
sensible to thynges intelligible. 1638 F. Jcsjus Paint, of 
Ancients iS Our mind .. mnketh up the conceivable or in- 
telligible things out of the sensible. 1701 Norris Ideal 
World 1. i. zn When we say the Intelligible world, the mean- 
ing is. .a world of a nature purely spiritual and intellectual, 
and such as is not sensible, but intelligible only. 1856 
Vaughan Mystics (1E60) I. 5-1 The presumption of those 
who place sense above intelligence— who think that they 
can storm the Intelligible by the Sensible. 

B. sb. That "which is intelligible ; an object of 
intellect or tinderstanding; spec, in Philos . (see 
A. 3 % 

i 5 ox Gill Trinity in Sacr.Phihs. (1625) 218 An Infinite 
intelligible, cannot be conceived cf an Infinite intelligent, 
but by an Infinite action of the understanding. i&S 9 Stan- 
ley Hist. Philos. III. n. 11S The philosophy which is of in- 
corporealls, and intelligible?, and immaterialb, and etemalls 
..is firmly established. 168 1-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (3747) 
III. 634 This divine Word . . is itself the Image of God, the 
r.O't ancient of all Intelligibles, and nextto the most High. 
17S3 T. Taylor Proelus I. 44 The anriem theologists .. 
affirmed that the soul was of a certain middle nature and 
condition between intelligibles and sensibles. 1847 Leyves 
Hist. Philos. (iS5jl I. 23 Draw off the mind from Sensible 
things and conduct them to Intelligibles. 

InteTligibleness. [f. prec. -r -xess.] The 
quality of being intelligible ; intelligibility. 

161X Florid, In telligibilita, intelligiblenesse. 3660 H. 
More Myst. Godl. L L: Intelligibleness adds this further 
requisite also to a Mystery, that it thereby becomes Com- 
municable to such as are fitly prepared to be Instructed 
therein. 3 698 S. Claeke Script. Just. xv». S5 Because of 
the commodiousness, coherence, consistence, intelligibleness 
and smoothness thereof. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 437 The 
primary requisite of a style is its intelligibleness: that is to 
say, xc must be capable of being understood. 

Intelligibly (inte'lidsibli). cdv. [f. as prec. 
-f -LY {Cf. late L. intellcgibiliter, Augustine.)] 

1. In an intelligible manner; so as to be capable 
of being understood ; comprehensibly. 

1607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulard s Mem. Hist. 434 The 
Maide talked plainly and intelligibly with her. 27x3 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 165 ? 6 When he writes for Money he knows 
how to speak intelligibly enough. 1794 Sullivan Vie to 
A 'at. II. xlrii. 314 Do no: many head lands, shoals, islands, 
speak most intelligibly to us, and say, we are but remnants 
cf lands, rudely torn from other shores? 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xri. III. 703 They, .drew up a paper in which 
they very intelligibly hinted that this was their wish. 

f 2. In relation to the understanding ; as an ob- 
ject of intellect. (Opp. to sensibly ; cf. Intelli- 
gible A. 3 .) Ohs. 

1660 R. Coke fusticc VtruL 2 There are many things in- 
telligible, which are not sensible ; as time does, every article 
of it. intelligibly pass away, not sensibly. 1703 Norris 
Ideal World 1. i. 8 By the Ideal world I understand that 
world which is intelligibly what this is sensibly, the eternal 
model and exemplar of all created essence. 

Intelligize (inte'lid^iz), v. rare, [irreg. f. 
L. intellegcrc to understand + -ize.] a. intr. To 
exercise -the intelligence or intellect ; to think, 
b. irons. To take into the intellect. 

2803 Edin. Rez\ I. u 5 i They [forms of thought] .. exist 
a priori , and independently of all experience in the subject 
who intelligizes.^ 1890 Scott. Leader x July 6 Hume lived 
in a society of highly-cultivated men, whose scholarship was 
assimilated and intelligized. 

Internment. Obs. rare ~~ l . [? corruption of 
intendinient after intelligence^ = Intendment 3 . 

CX537 T’urrsites in Four Old Plays (tSjS) 78 He that 
forgeue Mary Mawdalene hyr synne. Make the hyghest of 
all thy kynne. In this wordes is double intellimente, 
Wouldest thou bane me hanged, mother, venxmente? 
t lilt e*mer able, a - Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. inte- 
rnerdbil-is inviolable, L in- (In- 3) + *temerdbilis , 
f. temerdre to violate.] Inviolable, incorruptible. 

. X ®S 7 J- Goodwin Triers Tried 2 Both infallibility of 
judgement, and intemerable fatihfulnesse, in matters of 
Faith and supernatural concernment. 

Intern erate (intemerct), a. [ad. L. intemer- 
dt-ns, L in- (In- ”) -f temerdtus, pa. pple. of temer- 
dre to violate.] Inviolate, undefiled, unblemished. 

149X Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de \V. 1495) i.vu- ioa/r Our 
sauyour wyth his intemerate & holy moder. 3495 Trevisa' s 
Barth. De P. R. 1. (W. de W.) 7 The moost pure, moost 
xnterm erate.. and moost vertuou>e vyrgyne. 1502 Arnolde 
Chrcn. (iSxr) 161 [We] wyl not sutler our intemerat and 
inviolate feyth in no maner of promesse to be corrupt e or 
defilled. 1657 Reeve God 1 Plea Ep. Ded. 1 A Gentleman 
of intemerate lame, and unblemished reputation. 1864 E. 
Sargent Peculiar II. 254 You mean to make her your wife, 
and the wife of Corberry Ratcliff most be intemerate. 1893 
Tablet six Oct. 651 The absolute sinlessness of Mary, as well 
as her intemerate virginity. 

Hence Intemerat ely adv., in an intemerate or 
inviolate manner ; purely. Intemerateness, the 
quality of being intemerate or undefiled ; puritv. 

1607 Donne Poems, etc-, Let. to Sir H. Goodeere (1633) 
$52 They [my letters] shall therefore ever keepe the sincerity 
and intemeratenesse of the fountaine whence they are 
derived, a i6jz — Serm. lt. 520 He cannot take the water 
so sincerely, so purely, so intememrely from the channel} as 
from the fountaine head. 

t Intcmeraied, a. Oh. [f. as prec . + -lb i.] 
=Intehekate. 

j 6 o 3 J. King Serm. St. Marys 29 That Ieaueth an asper- 
sion of scandall vpon his sacred and intemerat ed name. 


a 1670 Hacret Alp. Williams t. (1632) 224 "Which made 
him much contest to keep regal majesty intemerated. 1682 
H. More Annoi. Lux O. 269 Intemerated youth. 

*f Intern era*tion. Obs. rare. [f. Intemerate 
(or its source) : see -ATION. (Late L. has temerdtio 
in sense 1 forging ’.)] Inviolate condition. 

1660 Jek. Taylor Duct. Du lit. in. lii. rule 1 § 17 This 
immunity and intemeration of holy things as well as holy 
persons. 

+ Xnte*m.p er , v. Obs. rare ~~ K [In- 2 : cf. En- 
TE 3 rPEE.] I reins. To immix. 

1627 H. Burton Bailing Pope's Bull 4 The judicious 
Reader may therein disceme notable artifice, intempering 
strong poyson as it were in a pajre of Italian or Spanish 
perfumed gloues. 

Inte Taper able, a. rare “ l . [ad. JL. intemper- 
dbil-is not to be moderated, f. in- (In-3) + temper lire 
to mingle in due proportion, to Temper.] Incapable 
of being moderated or kept within bounds. 

2B98 Blacktv. Mag. Jan. 33s 1 A ruler so wilful, so ever- 
lastingly boyish and interoperable. 

Hence Itite’mperably adv., in an intemperable 
manner, without moderation or restraint. 

1897 F. Thompson Metu Poems 4S Round and round in 
bacchanal rout reel the swift spheres intemperably. 

f Inte-rtiperacy. Obs. rare. [f. Intemperate : 
see -acy ; cf. obstinacy, etc. (But perh. a misprint 
for iitiemperancy.)'] Intemperateness. 

1543 R. Copland Galyens Terapent . 2 Bij, It is necessarye 
Chat Che curacy on of the thynges that are put fer fro theyr 
natural! bevnges by some intemperacy be made by thynges 
of contrary vertue. 

Intemper ament (inte'raperament). rare . [f. 
In- 3 + Temperament: perh. repr. a mod.L. *iu- 
temperdmentum. ] An untempered or distempered 
condition (esp. of the body, blood, etc.). 

1698 Fryer^ 4 o\ E. India $ P.~\\ Fevers., that accompany 
Catarrhs, from the Intemperament of the Spirable Parts. 
1822-34 Good s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 231 But whether 
[Cholera is] dependent upon an intemperaraent of the atmo- 
sphere or upon specific contagion, is by no means ascer- 
tained. Ibid. IV. 364 The disease [diabetes] is dependent 
upon a dysausy or intemperament of the blood. 

intemperance (inte'mperans). [a. F. intern - 
ferance (Oresme, 14 th c.), ad. L. intemperdntia 
(in senses l and 2 below), f. in- (In- 3) + temper - 
antia Temperance.] Want of temperateness ; the 
opposite of temperance. 

-f 1. Intemperateness, inclemency, severity of the 
air, weather, or climate. Obs. 

143 2 ' 5 ° tr. Higdcr. (Rolls) II. 291 Knowenge by the 
planites the intemperaunce of wedre. 3482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 97 He was sum what dvssesyd and peynyd only by 
tbe intemperans of the eyre as in cooldc and in hete. 1538 
Starkey England 1. ii. 47 The body, yf hyt be not strong, 
sone .. by intemperance of ayr, labur, and trauayle, 3-s 
oppressyd and ouerth.ro wne. 3676 tr. Guillatierc' s Voy. 
Athens 309 That the intemperance of that Wind might 
produce no rheums. 3697 Potter Aniiq. Greece It. xx. 
(1715] 4 2 3 When the Season through its coldness and intem- 
perance forc’d the Mariners to stay at Home. 1707 Curios, 
in Hush. Card. 40 The Trunk, .binders those Juices from 
being lost or corrupted, .by the Intemperance of the Air. 

2. Lack of moderation or restraint ; excess in any 
kind of action ; immoderation ; spec, excessive in- 
dulgence of any passion or appetite. 

*S 47 Booroe Brcv. Health ccxiv. 73 b, Intemperance is 
a great vyce, for it doth set every thynge out of order. 
iSS 3 Brende Q. Curtins yin. 151 b. He. .would haue striken 
Clitus that was ye: raging with thintemperaunce of his 
t°ung. __ 1601 Ml; so ay & C METTLE Death Earl Huntington 
iv. iix. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 303 No church nor chapel, 
abbey, nunnery. Are privileg’d from his intemperance. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 472 Some .. by violent stroke shall 
die, .. by Intemperance more In Meats and Drinks, which 
on the Earth shal bring Diseases dire. 1765 H. "Walpole 
Otranto iv. (1798) 71 Your feeling, Isabella, is warm; but. . 

I never knew it t«tray you into intemperance. 1849 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 396 But the intemperance of his 
bigotry _was thought amply to atone for the intemperance 
of all his other passions. 38S0 Plain Hints Seedleziyrk 39 
Intemperance in any thing is bad. If young girls will read 
for several hours consecutively, .can they wonder that such 
intemperance brings its own punishment ?. 3883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect 1 . 246 It will now be difficult to credit the in- 
temperance of language to which he gave way. 

D. with^/. An instance of this, an intemperate 
act or an excess. 

1613-18 Daniel Coll Hist. Eng. (1626) 37 Hee inflicted 
exact punishment on all intemperances of his people. 3807 
djP w Fielding xn Tom yones I. p-xiii. The intemperances 
of his early parts of life put a check by their consequences, 
to the progress of his success. 

3. spec. Immoderate indulgence in intoxicating 
drink ; addiction to the use of intoxicants. 

lln earl}* use always contextually qualified.) 

16x7 Morysos I tin. in. 356 My protection from large 
dnnking, . . and so for that time avoided any great intem- 
perance. 1725 De Fof. Voy. round World (1840) 204 Drank 
large quantities of punch ..and by their intemperance in- 
flamed their blood. 1793 Friendly A ddr. to Poor S Of such 
men intemperance in drinking is the general fault. 1794 
S. Williams Vermont 15S The difficulty of procuring a 
large quantity of this liquor, prevented any general intem- 
perance. 1841 Tcmterar.ee Lancet iS Sept., To awaken 
the deadened sensibility of the Christian world to the crying 
evils of intemperance. xB8t Med. Temp. Jml. XLYl. 114 
It appears then, that intemperance is far more common on 
the male than the female side. 

t XnteTnperancy. Ohs. [ad. L. intemper- 
dntia : seg prec. and -anct.] 


1. = Intemperance i. 

_ 1540 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 11. vxL {1643) 13$ T},, 
intemperancie and mutation of the ayre and « eathcr, m-jr 
be cause of aborcement. 1599 Hakluyt Ver. II. 70 Th; 
xntemperancy of the scalding ayre in that hot countrey, 
1669 Worudce Syst. Agric. (i65t) 44 We cannot prettp] 
to an Intemperancy of Climate for neither Hemp r.or Hax 

2. -Intemperance 2 . 

1532 Tisdale Whs. (3573* 227 To ncoyde..y* great heap? 
of vices that springof intemperancy. 1555 W. \Vateeu\s 
Fardle Facions 1 1, iv. 144 A manne ought to be ware cf the 
intemperauncy of women. 1678 Owen Jlind of Cod iit. 5- 
Immixed with that intemperancy of reriling other mea. 

b. = Intemperance a b. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 - Mor. 9S b, That for a while, fc» 
would beare with the intemperancies of his wife. 1645 
Milton Tetrach . Iutrod., NM:s. (1851) 338 Not knowing., 
why I should be subject .. to the intemperancies of this 
mans preaching choler. 3662 Bp. Hopkins Fun. Semi. 
(16S5) 96 They appeal to reason for their judge, which con- 
monly by their debauches and intemperancies, the}* ..so 
corrupt that it will not discern the truth. 

3. = Intemperance 3 . (But always with quali- 
fication.) 

1586 Fet.ne Blaz. Gcntrie 128 Their wonderfull exccsse 
and intemperancie in drinking. 36x9 K. Harris Drunkard s 
Cup B b, Intemperancies of this nature. 3620 Yenner Via 
Recta ii. 23 These arc . . the commodities of wine .. that a 
meane and frugality be had in the vse of it, not intemper- 
ancy and drunkennes. 

+ InteTnperant f a- and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. in tempera nt- cm . f. in- (Is - 3 ) -f tcmpcranUni, 
pr. pple. of temperdre to qualify, moderate, temper: 
see -ant.] 

A. adj. \Vanting moderation or self-restraint; 
incontinent, intemperate. 

3542 Udall Erasm. Afofh. (1877) 33 Soche as be inten- 

f ieraunt, that is : foloers of their naughtie appetites and 
Lisles. 3598 J. D. tr. Le Roy's .4 ris totles Politiqres 377 
They which begin so' yong to haue the company and vse 
of men are more xntemperant. 

33. sb. One who is intemperate, esp. in the nse 
of alcoholic liquors. 

1882 in Annakdale (Suppl.), citing Dr. B. W. Richardsca 
Hence Inte'mpejrantly adv., in an intemperate 


manner. 

3561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 58 He that behaueth 
himselfe intemperantly. .geueth euil example to his brethren. 
1596 Dalky.mple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. nr To trub.e 
hail the Republik, gif the king leiuet intern perantlie, and by 
the houndes of his office. 

Intemperate (inte-mperA). “■ [ 3t3 - L. w- 

tem feral -us untempered, inclement, immoderate, 
f. in- (Is- !)) + temferatus, pa. ]>ple. of temfirare 
to Temper. Primarily, as derived from a passive 
pple., applied to things, actions, etc. ; thence trans- 
ferred to persons = inlciiifcraiit.'] 

1. Not temperate, excessive, extreme; esp., of 
climate or weather, inclement, severe. Now ran. 

Intemperate zone, the Torrid or Frigid zone, as opposed 
to the Temperate zone. , . 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. 1 W. de W. 1531) 107 , 1 vvyll.. not depart? 
for all this intemperate heate. 1591 Sylvester Du bar.as 
1. iii. 502 The two intemperate zones. 1690 LEVBOURXtwr;. 
Math. 463 The Zones are either Temperate or Intemperate, 
and the Intemperate are either Cold or Hot. C1817 Hogg 
Tales Cf Sk . II. 139 A cold intemperate mind. 

2. Of persons, their actions, or habits : ” ittiont 
temperance or moderation ; going beyond due 
bounds; immoderate, tin bridled ; violent. 

3508 Kennedie Flyting v. Dunbar 522 Traitour, tym^ 
intemperate. 1590 Spexsek F. Q. ii. yu. 60 Vnto all tna 
live in high degree, Ensample be of mind intemperate. 

Col. Rec. Pchnsylv. I. 271 Many intemperate Speeches an 
passages happend. 1777 Watson Philip II (iS 39-. ,0 7 in 
most unhappy consequences, which would otherwise ha> 
arisen from the intemperate zeal of the reformers. 

Hook in Gurw. Wellingtons Desf. (1837) 1 . 4 ° General bai 
requested permission to withdraw his intemperate appea. 
2875 Helps Ess., Choice ff dlanagetn. Agents 76 »ou » 
often find that men who are intemperate in speech are ca • 
tious in writing. . _ - 

3. Characterized by or addicted to excessive 
dnljjence in a passion or appetite. 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 25 s tfnfruc uo 
talkyng, intemperat diete. 3322 AIoke De quat . . * • 

\Vks. 300 Through intemperate liuing driue our sell 1 - 
nes. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. v. i. 98 His concup^.W« 
intemperate lusL 2665 A I an ley Grotius Lout C. - 
239 Several Diseases raged among them, springing cm j 
from intemperate Drinking. 2846 Ruskin Mod.teun*. - 
in. 1. ii. § 4 Men are held interoperate, only when their 
overcome or prevent the action of their rea f on *.fJV c .. c k 
are indeed intemperate in the exact degree in wni 
prevention or interference takes place. . ■ 

b. spec . Given to the immoderate use of mio. 
eating drink ; addicted to drinking. 

1677 Temple Cure of Gout Wks. 1720 1 . 145, J do n ® f 

the pretence of Temperance to all such as are seldom o . 
drunk . . Men may ..be intemperate every" Day, withou^_-- 
drunk perhaps once in their Lives. 3683 R- HotAiE • - 

m. 294/2 Intemperate persons. .care not whicbLnago 
so they can get Drink. * 790*3 Beattie dloralSc. • 

§ 3 (R.) Men, habitually intemperate, justly *<>[*' 
esteem of their felloiv-citirens ; because they ? 

themselves for every duty. 2846 G. E. Day tr. 0 
A trim. Chem. IT. 254 A man . .of a muscular frame an g 
constitution, but of intemperate habits. t_ 

t Intemperate, -a. Oh. ran-'. 
in 7 intemperate, [f. prec. : see -ate J.j 1 
To render intemperate ; to disorder, distemper. 



INTEMPERATELY. 


INTEND, 


1654 T. Whitaker Blood of Graj>e 92 The fifth age is 
virill, and the media between young and old age ; yet doth 
it not so participate of either, as to affect, or intemperate it 
[ed. 1636/. 44 as that it is intemperate, or infected thereby]. 

Inte*mperately, adv. [f. Intemperate a . 
+ In an intemperate manner or degree; 

without moderation ; immoderately, excessively. 

1576 A. Hall Acc. of Qttarrell (1815) 34 Hall intern* 
perately sware he would never performe the same. 1620 
Venner Via Recta Introd. 3 inarg., Aire intemperately 
cold. 1620 X. Granger Div. Logike 53 Wine intemperately 
drunke, corrupteth the memorie. 1744 Phil. Trans. XLIII. 
136 In Africa . . the Soil is as intemperately hot as the 
Climate. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto v. (1834) 243 Frederic 
. .flung the door intemperately against Manfred, and bolted 
it inwards. 1775 Adair Avtcr. Ind. 117 ' That evil habit of 
using spirituous liquors intemperately, which they have been 
taught by the Europeans. 1858 Doran Crt. Pools 96 To 
laugh intemperately on very small occasion for it. 

Inte’mperateness. Now rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being intemperate. 

1. Excessive or extreme character of air or cli- 
mate ; inclemency, severity; — Intemperance i. 

1555 Eden Decades 75 Theyr countenaunces doo declare 
the mtemperatenes of the ayer and region ofDariena. 16x7 
Moryson /tin. in. 77 The foresaid intemperatenesse of cold 
pressing great part of Germany . . they use hot stoves. 1685 
Boyle Sal id. Air 51 Divers Diseases, .referr’d to manifest 
Intemperatenesses of the air, in point of heat, cold, Moisture. 
1764 Harmer Obscrv. xvm. viii. 351 The intemperateness of 
the weather however obliged them . . to desist. 

2. Want of moderation, excess in any action, 
esp. in passion or indulgence ; =• Intemperance 2. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Hx. 6 David was., cleere from 
all troublesome intemperatnes. 1614 Bp. Hall Heaven 
if on Earth § 7 For a Christian to excuse his intemperate- 
n esse.. and to say, I am borne cholericke, sullen, amorous, 
is an Apologie worse then the fault. 1653 Manton Exp. 
James 1. 26 The quality of men's religion may be discerned 
by the intemperateness of their language. 1880 G. Meredith 
Tragic Com. (xSSx) 307 [He] was getting to purer fires 
through his coarser when the final mtemperateness drove 
him to ruin. 

+ Inte'mperatnre. Obs. [a. obs. F. intern - 
p/rciture * intemperature or distemperatitre of the 
bodie, vnseasonablenessc or foulenesse of weather’ 
(Cotgr.), f. in- (In- 3 ) + temperature.] 

1 . Inclemency, severity, distemperature of the air, 
weather, etc. ; — prec. 1. 

1563-87 Foxe A. # M. (1596) 309/1 For the great heat 
and intemperature of the weather. 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth 11. 194 The same excesses and intemperatnre of the 
seasons. 1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick 198 How the 
different Gravities of this Element [Air], and its several 
Variations, of hot, cold, dry, and moist Intemperatures, 
cause Diseases. 1753 Johnson in Adventurer No. 1x5 T 8 
Whether we owe it to the influences of the constellations, or 
the intemperature of seasons. 1815 tr. Due de Levis' Eng. 
10 tkCent. 1 . 19 The most delicate women are seen exposing 
themselves to the intemperature of a humid atmosphere. 
x8zo Sporting Mag. VI. 159 These were not the only extra- 
ordinary effects of the late intemperature. 

2 . Abnormal or distempered condition of the 
body; intemperament. 

1559 Morwyng Evonymus 154 It amendeth the cold in- 
temperature of the cheaste. 1660 ir.A myralduf Treat, cone. 
Rclig. if. v. 229 He would have hindred the intemperature 
of the humors. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Head-ache , 
There is an Head-Ach, which proceeds from the Intempera- 
ture of the Brain, which Intemperature being cold and 
moist, predominates therein. 1799 Corry Sat. Loud. (1803) 
38 Plato.. observes, that the moraMntemperature of cities 
and the corruption of manners, originate in the bad example 
of others to youth. 

3 . Intemperateness of action or passion ; = IN- 

TEMPERANCE 2 . 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 156 Our owne in- 
temprature doth worke m vs our owne vnrest. 

flute* mp ere d, a. Obs . [In- 3. cf. F. in- 
t empire.] — Intemperate i ; inclement, severe. 

1556 Aurelio <5- I sab. (1608) E viii. The heatteof the herte 
maketh you to take the intemperede and horribill winter for 
hotte somer. 

Ijlntemperi.es (intempe’rijfz). [b.inlempcries 
intemperateness, f. in- (In- 3 ) + temperics tempe- 
rature, temper.] Disordered condition of the body, 
dyscrasy ; rarely, of the weather. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 11. iii. 173 In the Cure of 
an Ulcer with a moist Intemperies . . you are to mix Corro- 
boratives of an astringent faculty. 1707 Floycr Pulsc- 
l Patch 99 From the several Cacochymias, the several. 1 11- 
temperiesare produc’d, as Calida, Frig id a, Itumida, Sicca, 
lbul. 276 The Pulse will show.. the hot or cold Intempenes 
of any Part [etc.]. xBS6 Syd. Soc. Lex., hit duperies, a 
derangement of the constitution of the weather. Also, the 
same as Dyscrasia. 

f Inte*mperous, a. Obs. rare — \ [irreg. f. 
stem of intemper-ate, etc. + -ous.J — Intemperate. 

a x6x8 Sylvester Panarclus 269, 1. .rather would, hearts 
so intemperous Should not enjoy me, than imploy mee thus. 

t Inte’mpery. Obs. rare [ad. F. intern- 
pint = It. intemperie, ad. L. intempenes , intern* 
perix (see above).] - Intemperies. 

1676 T. Garencieres Coral 63 A feaver is a hot intempery. 
f Intempe'stious, a. Obs. rarc~ l . An erro- 
neous form (or perh. misprint) for % intcmpestivous 
= next. (Cf. Intempestuous.) 

1548 Hall Citron., Rich. Ill 53 Tyke wyse his armie muche 
marveled and no lesse mourned for his sodeyne and mtem- 
pestious absence. 
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lutempestive (intempe*stiv), a. [ad. L. in* 
tempestiv-us , f. in- (In- 3) + tempeslivits seasonable, 
Tempest ive. Cf. F. intempestif -ivc (1579 in 
Hatz.).] Untimely, unseasonable, inopportune. 

1548 [implied in Intempestively]. . 1604 Supplic. Masse 
Priests viii. The disturbance that might have growne by 
such intempesdve troubles. 1608 A. Willet Ilcxapia 
Exod. 420 An intempestiue and vnseasonable confession of 
the truth. 1621 Venner Baths of Bathe, Tobacco (1637) 364 
Reproving the too too licentious, liberall, and intempestive 
taking of it [tobacco]. 1765 Gale in Phil. Trans. LV. 202 
The hemorrhages were produced by an injudicious intem- 
pestive use of hot alexipharmic medicines. 1891 Corn/t. 
Mag. Sept. 274 Break out into loud and intempestive 
laughter. 1891 E. Castle Consequences HI. 11. xx. 106 
What intempestive freak brought the girl .. at such a 
moment ! 

Hence Intempe'Etively adv., unseasonably. 

1548 W. Patten Exp. Scotl. Perorat. Pij, So intempes- 
tiuely to tell that tale. 1650 C 11. uiletox Fa radoxesEp. Ded. 

6 Had I not been intempestively drawne upon the Stage. 

t Intempestrvity. Obs. [ad. L. intempes - 
Hvit-ds, f. in- (In- 3 ) + icmpestlvitds seasonable- 
ness, Tem festivity. Cf. F. intempcstiviti (Littre).] 
Unseasonableness, unlimeliness. 

1654 Gayton Picas. Notes ill. ix. 127 They were either 
guilty of Intempestivity and unseasonablenesse, or else of 
want of Worth and Glory, a 1656 Hales Serin. Eton i. (1673) 

4 A vice which they call axaipta, Intempestivity, an indis- 
cretion by which unwise and unexperienced men see not 
what befits times, persons, occasions. 

Intempe’stuous, a. rare An erroneous 
form (or perh. misprint) for * iutempestivous = In- 
tempestive. (Cf. Intempestious.) 

1885 Stevenson Dynamiter vii. 105 Visitors . . arrived . . 
at intempestuous hours of night or morning. 

f Intemple, obs. variant of Entemple. 

1673 H. More Appendix 28 The Godhead indeed is hypo- 
statically intempled in the humane nature of Christ. 

t Inte'mporal, a. Obs. rare — l . [In- 3.] Hot 
temporal ; eternal, everlasting. Hence Xnte - m- 
porally adv. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 207/2 When divested 
of Matter, and Spiritualiz’d, their Will is only fed with 
intemporal spiritual good. Ibid. ix. 424/1 They. .inhabit 
Eternity, which is, .always being, because it always was, is, 
and shall be intemporally in the divine Mind. 

+ Intenabrlity. Obs . [f. next + -m\] The 
character of being * intenable *; incapacity of being 
held or defended. 

1644 Prynne Sc Walker Fiennes's Trial 46 The weak- 
nesses, defects, and intenabiiity of the Castle. Ibid. 83 
What should be judged uttermost extremity in regard of 
men, Ammunition, victuals, or intenabiiity of any Fort, to 
justifie the Governour's surrender of it to the enemy ? 

+ Inte’nable, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] That cannot 
be held or maintained ; untenable. 

1738 Warburton Div. Legat. I. 335 The Doctrine was 
preached up. .but intenable by Reason. 1752 — Wks. (1811) 
IX. Serm. xiii. 252 Intenable pretensions. 

Intend (intend), v. Forms ; a. 3-S entend,4~6 
entende ; p. 4-7 intende, 5- intend. (Also 6, 

3 rd pers. sing, intent.) [ME. a. F. ent end-re, 
in 14-15111 c. also inlendrc , to stretch, extend, 
strain, direct one’s thoughts or faculties, to hear, 
understand, expect, occupy oneself (also reft.) L. 
intendcre to stretch out or forth, to strain, direct, 
spread out, increase, turn one’s attention, purpose, 
endeavour, maintain, assert ; in med.L., also, to 
understand, interpret, f. in* (In- 2 ) + tend ire to 
stretch, to Tend. 

The extensive and complex development of senses in L. 
and OF. is reflected also in English. But the chronological 
appearance of the senses here does not accord with their 
original development ; those first taken over from French 
in i3~i4th c. being figurative uses, far removed from the 
literal sense, which was only adopted directly from L. 
about or after 1600. As an attempt at chronological order , 
would only end in chaos, a logical arrangement, according I 
in the main with the development as gathered from all 
three languages, is here- followed. • But the history of some 
senses is obscure: see VI. The sense of early quotations 
is also often difficult to determine.] 

I. To stretch out, extend, expand, increase, 
intensify. [A group of senses of late introduction, 
immediately from Latin.] 

fl. trans. To stretch forth, extend; to point 
forwards. Obs. 

1601 Gill Trinity in Sacr. Philos. (1625] 223, I will onely 
intend my finger to some very few. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 
(1670) 94 The Canielion .. swiftly intending his tongue of a 
marvellous length . . wherewith he preys upon flyes. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. v. xxvii, Upon whose tops spear- 
men their pikes intending, Watch there. 

+ 2 . intr. To stretch, extend (in position). Obs. 

1594 md Rep. Faustus in Thoms E. E. Prose Rom. (1858) 
III. 335 Out of which are two and thirty marvellous good 
stone bridges, intending to either side of the city. 

•[ 3 . trans. To stretch, strain, make tense; to 
expand, dilate, lit . and./&i Obs. 

1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 992 A thin skin, 
which being . . shaken or intended, k must make a sound. 
a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 29 'Tis by this .. tlie 
Lungs are intended or remitted. 1678 Cudworth Intel/. 
Syst. r. iv. § 13. 221 As when a bow- is successively intended 
and remitted. 1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. iv. 21 The 
last word (Cavad) intends and increases the Sense. 1740 
Cheyne Regimen 314-5 We may. . have an innate, inherent 
Power to intend or remit our -Wills in infinitum . 1837 Sir 


W. Hamilton Mctaph. xliii. (1870) II. 472 When we intend 
the vital powers above the suitable degree we occasion a 
hindrance, a pain. 

1 4. To increase the intensity of, to intensify. Obs. 
1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astral, xii. 293 The Moone .. 
intendeth or remitteth her influence at one time more then 
an other. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. j. 14 The Church 
hath power to intend our Faith but not to extend it. 1705 
C. Purshall Mech. Macrocosm 297 A small quantity of 
Aqua Vitae sprinkled upon the Freezing Mixture, wonder- 
fully intends its Force. 

tb. intr. To become more intense. Obs. 

1654 H. L’Estrange King Chas. I (1655) 98 Having 
certain intelligence from his correspondents .. that the heat 
did rather intend then relax. 

II. To strain or direct (the eyes, mind, thoughts, 
words, efforts, etc.). [L. intendcre oculos , ani- 
inutn, curas , eruditioitcm , etc.] 

5. trans. To direct (the eyes, mind, etc,), to, into , 
towards something. Notv a conscious Latinism. 

14. . A ungelcs Song 13 in Hocclcve's IVks. in. p. Ii, To his 
pleasaunce hire hertes to intende. 150a Atkinson tr. De 
Iviilatiouc in. Ixiv. 258 Myn iyen intendynge into the, I 
truste fully e in the, my lorde god. 1509 Hawes Past. Picas. 
xxvn. (1845) 130 His power to entende Ageynst all suche 
rebelles contrarious. 1607 Hieron IVks. 1. 209 Dauids long- 
ing was entended vnto both. 2711 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 
III. 181 He .. blam’d himself that he could not intend his 
Mind in y° Prayers. 1877 Patmore Unk> tenon Eros (1890) 1 
Intend thine eye Into the dim and undiscovered sky. 

J - 6 . intr. and trans. To direct one’s course, 
make one’s way ; to proceed on (a journey, etc.). 
(L. intendcre, intender e Her .) Obs. or arch. 

£-1425 Found. St. Bariholomnv's (E.E.T.S.) 61 With othir 
men that in tendid to the same place. 1476 Sir J. Paston in/’. 
Lett. No. 776 III. 162 Iff ye entende hyddrewarde. 1528 
Lyndesay Drcmc ;37aUp, throuch the Watter,.schortlie we in- 
tendit,Quhi!kinvironstheErth. i596DALRY.MpLEtr.Z«//W 
Hist . Scot. x. 341 He thairfor leiueng the Queue at Neoporte 
. .intendis the hie way to Scotland. 1608 Shaks. Per. 1. ii. 

1 16 Tyre, I now look out from thee then, and to Tarsus 
Intend my travel. x6xx Bible Trattsl. Prof. 2 Assured that 
the course which he intended made much for the glory of 
God. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. ii. 31 Wee may intend at 
Something, and arrive In ken of the faire Port at which 
wee drive. ^ 1682 Southerns Loyal Brother 1. i, Your royal 
Mother, with the fair Semanthe, Intend this way. 1744 
Harris Three Treat: Wks. (1841) 47 As if. .a company of 
travellers, in some wide forest, were all intending for one city. 
1774 D. Jones Jml. (1865) 108 Set out about eleven o’clock 
..intending the nearest course for the river Ohio, a 1832 
Crabbe Birth Flattery i, Guide him to Fairy-land, who now 
intends That way his flight. 

tb. intr. To start on a journey, to set out. 
(Sometimes app. ellipt. for * intend to go or start’, 
purpose a journey : cf, 18 .) Obs. 

[1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 92 The King himselfc in 
person hath set forth, Or hither-wards intended speedily ] 
1646 in xitlt Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. a Hee is at 
Newcastle and intends for France. 1666 Loud. Gas. No. 
47/2 She is preparing for her journey, and suddenly intends 
to Cleve. 1700 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 16 The first 
fair day I intend down. *749 Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 155 
Pray let us know when you or your brother intend for this 
Kingdom. 1817 Byron Wks. (1837-40) III. 3^6, I intend 
for England this spring, where I have some affairs to adjust. 

+ 7. trans. a. To direct, level, aim (something) 
against some one. b. To refer, attribute, ascribe 
(a thing) to some one. Obs. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 167 . Hee haunts the 
Authours company, recites the worke, intends it to some 
third person, and after he hath damnd the thing in ques- 
tion, he refers himselfc to the right owner, a 1734 North 
Life Francis North (1742) 215 Many Complaints were in- 
tended against him, and such as were thought well enough 
grounded. 

III. To strain, direct, or bend the attention ; to 
attend to ; to attend. [An obsolete group of 
senses from OF., ultimately from L. intendcre = 
intendcre animwn .] 

f 8 . intr. To direct the mind or attention; to 
pay heed; to exert the mind, devote attention, 
apply oneself assiduously. Const, to , unto , rarely 
about , 011 . at. Obs. 

0. c 1374 Chaucer Troyltts in. 375 (424) Eche to his owene 
nede gan entende. — Bocih. 1. pr. ii. 4 (Camb. MS.) She 
entendynge to me ward with alle the lookynge of hyr eytn 
seyde [etc.], c 1450 Merlin 23 In the menetyme that they en- 
tended a-boute this mater, come Merlyn to Blase, ci 477 
CaxtoN Jason 61 Iason .. entended gladly unto the dub- 
byng and making of his shippe. 1523 Ld. Berners Frviss. 

I. ccxxxv. 330 Haue mercy, and enttnd on the delyuerance 
of the kyng my husbande. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesic 
t. iii. f\rb.) 23 They were the first that entended to the ob- 
seruation of nature and her works. 

p. 2432-50 tr. Higdctt (Rolls) I. 81 Somme peple tylle 
the erthe .. somme intende to sapieiice and discipline. 
c 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. vi. 71 Loue is circumspecte, 

. .not intendyng to veyn binges, c 2530 in Pot. Ret. A- L. 
Poems { 1866) 31 A man that Intendyth to mynstrels, shalle 
soone be weddyd to poverte. 1547*64 B_AULDWIN J\for. 
Philos. (Palfr.) 123 It is a foolishnesse to intend much to 
dreames. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage m. xvl 279 They 
sometimes intend to their owne dreames. 

tb. refl. To devote oneself; pass. To be 
devoted. Const, to. Obs. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. V». xxxviii, Euery true crysten 
man sholde be To god intended with lyberalyte. ^ 1568 
Grafton Citron. II. 371 All the knightes and .«quiers.. 
entended and prepared themselves to nothing, but. , to be of 
the one parte or the other. 1627 Feltkam Resolves h. [l.] 
xxvi. (162S) 8t To what can we intend our selues, wherein 
there is not a Deuill to intrap vs? 
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INTENDANCE, 


+ c. absol. 

* 549 - 6 * Sternhold& H. Ps. xxxiiifi]. iB But Ioe the eyes 
of God entend And watch to ayde the iust. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1891) 25 The sated Early . . ought not to 
intende or meddle within the said Lordship of Kemes. 

+ 9. To apply oneself to do something; to en- 
deavour, to strive. Ohs, 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1155 {Dido) A 1 the longe day 
they eweye Entendedyn to spekyn & to pleye. 1471 Ripley 
Comp. Alclu Ep. ii. in Ashm. (1652) in Intending over all 
thing . . his precepts tenne . . to keep. 1582 Munday Png. 
Rom. Life in Hart, Mzsc. (Malh.) II. 195 She could not in- 
tend to speake to them, being troubled with _so many other 
suters. 1589 Plhtexbam Eng. Poesie 1. xxxi. (Arb.) 74 No 
man or very few entended to write in any laudable science. 
1590 Barrough Meth. Physick 1. .vxiii._{r639) 39 That be .. 
may with all his power intend to amend it. 1674 tr. Scheffer's 
Lapland 85 Blocks, upon which .. they divide their flesh, 
fish, or other things they intend to make ready. 

+ 10. intr. To give auditory attention; to give 
ear, listen, hearken. Obs. 

c 13S0 Sir Ferumb. 5325 *Balan' f said he, *to me en- 
tende’. 1450-1530 Myrr . our Ladye 48, I entended to 
them & gaue them answeres. 1481 Caxton Myrr. in. ix. 
151 Now entende ye of the kynge tholomeus and of the 
werkes of somme other philosophres. xs68 Grafton’ Chrcn. 

II. 371 If it please you to returne agatne hether, then we 
will gladly entend to your treatie. 

+ b. traits. To give ear to ; to hearken to, hear. 
[F. entendre.'] Obs. 

CX450 Merlin 310 Sche ne a-tended to no-thinge but to 
be-holde and entende what songe thei seiden. 1549 Latimer 
3 rd Serm. bef Edw. VI (Arb.) 95 Manye hegyn to prove, 
and sodaynelye caste awaye prayer, .as thoughe God coulde 
not entend them, or had somewhat els to do. 

+ 11. intr. To give personal attendance ; to be in 
attendance or waiting ; to attend. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 656 Seynte Marie how may 
this be That Damyan entendeth nat to me. 2390 Gowf.r 
Conf. III. 100 Eche in his office Entendeth to don him 
service. 1469 Househ. Ord. (1790) 94 All suche persons as 
shall entend aboute the Duch esse. 1576 Tyde Taryeth no 
man (Collier) 3 At hand to approche the Players intend. 
1644 Cromwell Let. 1 Sept, in Carlyle , I wish that one of 
your number.. may intend and appear at that Committee. 

+ b. trans. To attend on or to, minister to. Obs. 
c 3500 For to serve Lord in Babees Bk. (186S) 373 Hit 
moste be awayted and well entended by servitours yf drinke 
be asked, a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aitrel. (1546) 
R vb, The malady was greuous. .and also he was not well 
intended. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. n. vi. (1810) 301 
The great trouble it would bee to our selves to intend you. 

+ 12. trans. To turn one’s thoughts to, fix the 
mind on (something); to attend to; to occupy 
oneself with ; to look after. Obs. 

a. 1429 in Rymer Fccdera (1710) X. 424 Eretikes there 
that entenden the Subversion 01 the Chnstien Feith. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Cviij, They entended wel other 
thynges than to saye theyr matyns. 1592 Harvey Four 
Lett. 13, I have stnal superfluity of leysure to entend such 
businesse. 

p. 1432-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) III. 87 Those schepardes. . 
appelede to that kynge .. ; and when that kynge intendede 
oon [in tinnm intenderet ] of theyme, an other did slee the 
kynge. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 102 So bode al moste. 
x. days with owte any mete intendvng only the benefitys of 
god and the exhortacion of hys brethyrne. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de.W. 1531) x b, Euery religious petsone sholde 
intende the perfeccyon of his soule. 1617 Moryson /tin. 

III. 230 The Plebeans intend Traffique and Shop-keeping. 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 457 Intend at home.. what best may 
ease The present misery. 1694 Collier Ess. Mor. Snbj. 1. 
(1703) 210 The Priest is supposed only to intend the Affairs 
of Religion. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 660 Too busy to intend a 
meaner care. 

TV. To apprehend, and kindred senses. [An 
obsolete group of senses from O F. : also in med.L.] 
+ 13. trans . To have understanding of (some- 
thing) ; to understand or apprehend that something 
is ; also, in early use, to understand (a person). Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 23896 (Gott.) Here i haue a littel spend 
In word, efter J>at i entend. £“1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 92 66 
Generides gan tho toentendThat Segryne aspied here fleeyng. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlii. 547 Of On thing thou me En- 
tende. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxiti. 347 The ancient 
Irish Manners . . if conferd with Egypts, Thence may be 
intended hadd. _x6zo Markham Faraiv. Husb. 11. xix. (1668) 
107 It is to be intended the voyage is seldome long, but 
from neighbour to neighbour. 

+ 14. intr. To have or come to an understanding; 
to agree together ; to be in accord. [F. s' entendre.] 
1421 in Rymer Foedera (1710) X. 462 Then myght they 
togeder entende ayeins Miscreants. 1429 Ibid. 424 The 
Men of Armes and Archers, that have Emended with the 
said Cardinal. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xiv. xiv, Musyke 
hath them so set in Concorde, That all in one may right 
well entende. 

+ 15. traits . and intr. To apprehend, conceive; 
to think, estimate, have an opinion ; to judge. Obs. 

c 1570 Pride SfLoui. (1841) 15 Which, then well understood, 
wyl not deceave, Nor suffer us to erre, as I entend. _ 1586 A. 
Day Ertg. Secretary t. (1625)5 One that sometimes intended 
not a little of hisowne invention. Ibid., The woman.. began 
hereupon .. to waxe coy, and to intend great matter of her 
selfe. Ibid. Ii. 118 Men vain-gloriously minded, or arrogantly 
otherwise intending of their owne proper services. 1628 Ford 
Fancies v. i, I.iv. Before our sleeping hour, vou vow 1 Troy. 
I do. Before we ought to sleep. Liv. So I intend too. 

+16. trails. To understand as in the view or sense 
of the law ; to construe, interpret, or hold legally. 
Cf. Intendment 4 . Obs. 

16x3 Sir H. Finch Lazy (1636) 479 That which is found by 
the oath of tweluc men is intended true till it be reuersed, 
but it may as well be intended that there is an errour in the 


Record. 1642 Perkins' Prof. Bk. iii. § 191. 85 He shall be 
punished for his first entrie. For it cannot be intended that 
bis entrie was unto any other intent but to steale the cup. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III.xiii.219 If such market or fair 
he on the same day with mine, it is frima fade a nusance to 
mine, and there needs no proof of it, but the law will intend 
it to be so. 1798 Bov Amer . Lazo R ep.(i 809) I. 48 Nothing 
shall be intended to he within the jurisdiction [of inferior 
courts] hut what is expressly given.- 

V. To bend the mind to something to be done ; 
to purpose, design, mean. [The chief current 
group of senses. From OF.] 

17 . intr. To have a purpose or design ; to be 
minded or resolved (in some defined tvay). Obs., 
exc. as an absol. use of 1 S. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 2x3 Mote every worthy prince 
entende Betwene the simplesse of pite And the foolhaste of 
cruelte. 1497 Br. Alcock Mohs Perfect. Ej, And so I 
entende all my lyf. CX529 in Life Fisher F.'s Wks. 
(E. E. T. S.) II. p. lx, Inventions are nowe devised against 
me that neuer entended- hut honestly.' 1587 M, Grove 

clops 4- Hippod. (1878) 78 Let me beare from you, how that 
you doe entend. 1656 S. Holland Zara U719) 87 [They] 
have cause to guess that he intends rather to a bloody 
War, then a Wanton Tilt. 

18 . trans. To have in the mind as a fixed pur- 
pose ; to purpose, design. (The chief current sense.) 

a. with inf. phr. or subord. clause. 

a. 1413 Pilgr. Smvle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 Flaterers 
. .only entenden to plese for the tyme. X494 Fabyan Chron. 
X. ii. 8 Eneas . . entendyd to haue sauyd from deth y e fayre 
Polixena. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Gtassc 141 To 
morrow.. I entende to consume in teaching you necessarye 
principles. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 27, I sett sayle 
for Zant, where I entended to sell the corne, 1650 Sir 
E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 200 The King, entend- 
ing to make an escape from the Scotts. X775 Adair Amer. 
Izid. 241 The man he entended to enslave. 

p. c 1374 Chaucer Troy lit s v. 478 Intendestow that we 
shul here bleve? 1529 More Suppi. Sotdys Wks. 332/2 In 
dede he intendeth to poe ferther. 1590 Shaks. Mias. N. 11. 
i. 138 How long within this wood intend you stay? 1624 
Hf.ywood Gufiaik. 207 Alcippiis intended to abrogate and 
adnichilate their lawes. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 22 
We were compelled to stay longer in the Island than we 
intended. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 375 He intended 
his son should have it in remainder for his life only. 1875 
W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 79 What do you intend 
to do? 

b. with simple obf, aloneorwith complemental extension. 

c 2450 tr. De Imitatione 11. iv. 44 If boti intende ner seke 

no hinge elles but J>e piesing of goa & b e profit of \>y neij- 
bore, pou shalt haue imvarde liberie. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, xix. (Percy Soc.) 87 It was for fere ye dyde some yll 
entende. 1535 Coverdale Prov. iii. 29 Intende no hurte 
vnto thy neghboure. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 61 If 
suche a thinge were entended, they coulde not tell who 
woulde take their parte. x 5 oi Shaks. JuI.C.Ut. i. 151, I 
know not Gentlemen what you intend. 1606 — Tr. < 5 * Cr. 
11. ii. 30 You know an enemy intends you harme. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 200 An lie where not long agoe the 
English merchants entended a Plantation. 1693 Dryden 
Juvenal (1697) 382 He intended an Invective against a 
Standing Army. 1781 Cowper Lett. 27 Nov., We both 
wish it may have the effect you intend. . X795 Burke Corr. 

IV. 380 A measure better intended than considered. 1857 
Miss. S. Winkworth tr. Tauter s Serm. xxv. 386 They .. 
remain a prey to their besetting sin of always seeking and 
intending themselves. 1875 Gladstone Glean. (1870) VI. 
224 We intend going to Rome. 1885 S. Cox Expos, her. 1. 
i. g We intended no neglect. 

c. with indirect passive. 

j6<x Hobbes Lcviath. 11. xxx. 175 This is intended should 
be done. 1662 Bk. Coin. Prayer Pref., The evils that were 
intended to.be remedied. 1818 Bentham Ch. Eng. ii. 159 
Was it thus intended and commanded by him to be drunken? 

19 . trans . To design (a thing) for some purpose; 
to destine (a thing or person) to a fate or use ; to 
purpose to bestow or give ; to mean (a thing) to be 
or to do something. 

a. with prep, or conj. phr., or dative, as compl. 

1590 Shaks. f fids. A r . 111. ii. 12 A Play, Intended for great 
Theseus nupriall day. 1603 — Meas. for Iii. 111. i. 58 Lord 
Angelo hauing affaires to heauen Intends you for his swift 
Ambassador. 1662 Gerbiek Prbic. Ep. Ded., The Place of 
Surveyor Generali was also intended to me (after late Inigo 
Jones). 1701 Penn in. Pa, Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 47 , 1 intend 
him the island under some moderate conditions. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa ( 18x1) I. xli. 309 Your father intends 
you six suits .. at his own expense. 2812-26 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ff Art I. 320 The threads of screws are 
differently formed, according to.. the use for which they are 
intended. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. X12 The whole 
composition is intended as an attack upon Pittacus. Mod. 
The second son is intended for the army, and the third for 
the bar. 

t b. with complemental obj. Obs. 

£1.1648 Ld. Herbert Life Hen. VIII (1683) 146 The 
Building was intended most ample and magnificent. *659 
Burtons Diary (1828) iy. 356 Your vote makes it clear 
that you intend them a legislature. 2726 Ayliffe Parergon 
370 If the Person bearing the same protests that he does 
not thereby intend himself a Monk, 'tis otherwise. 

C. with inf. 

2729 Butler Serm. Hunt . Nat. Wks. 1874 II. 3 The 
several members . . were intended to be instruments of good 
.. to the whole body. 2853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi, 
This we suppose to be all the pleasure that architecture was 
ever intended to give us. 1884 Church Bacon 143 They 
intended him now to come to the bar to receive his sentence. 

20 . To design to express; to signify by one’s 
words ; to mean. + To intend at, to mean for. 

^57? J. Jones Bathes of Bath 1. xb. The propertie of every 
definicion is, to shew .. to the sences, the matter entended. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Unity Relig. (Arb.) 429 Frail.e Men, in 
some of their Contradictions, intend the same thing. 2647 
N. Bacon Disc. Gcn>t. Eng. 1. lxi. (2739) 119 Glanvil .. fre- 


quently touche th upon the King’s Court of Pleas, which 
cannot he intended at the Court of Lords. 2676 Hobbes 
Iliad Pref. (1686) 1 By Profit I in tend not here any Accession 
of Wealth. 1783 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. <5- Corr. (iSEB) 
II. 21 1 Consumption, by which the Physicians intend a dis- 
order of the lungs. 2853 Taltourd Castilian 1. i, You 
intend my husband ?. 1857 Maurice Ep. St. John i. 1 Do 

1 understand something different by Ethics? No; I intend 
the same thing. 

+ b. Of words, etc. ; To mean; to signify; to 
indicate. Obs. 

. ? c 1530 Crl. of Love 1370 Domini est terra ; this Laten 
intent, The god of Love hath erth in governaunce. 1555 
Saitr. Poems Reform, i.677 Owtbray thinge Envye,delnyte, 
and stryffe entendes nothinge ells but civill myscheffe. 
2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, What intend these 
plaints? X749 Fielding Tom Jones 1 . ix. note , This word 
.. intends persons without virtue or sense. 1847 R. \V. 
Hamilton Sabbath i. (1848) 12 The word, .generally intends 
a sacred appropriation of a particular time. 

+ C. To designate as something; to call. rare, 
a 1599 Sbenser F. Q. vi 1. vi. 9 Vesper, whom we the 
Euemng-stnrre intend. 2605 Chapman All Fooles Pbys 
1873 I. 152 Gost. You haue a forward, valiant eldest Sonne 
. .Mar. I know not wherein you intend him so. 

VI. Senses of uncertain position or origin; 
mostly due to literalism of translation fromL.orF. 

+ 21. trans. To expect. Obs. [OF. entendre - 
F. attendre.] 

C1374 Chaucer Troyltts iv. 1621 (1649) here lyuyth lady 
non. .pat be*trayed were or wo-begon As I Jmt al treuthe in 
30W entende. 2485 Caxton Pads V. 69 She neuer en- 
tended to here tydynges of hyr loue Farys. 

+ 22. To assert, maintain ; to pretend ; to claim, 

[cf. L. earn scse intendit esse.] 

C7570 Marr. Wit <5- Science iv. i. in Hazl . Dodsleyll. 360 
Friend Wit, are you the man indeed, which you intend! 
*593 Shaks. Lncr. 121 For then is Tarquine brought vnto 
his bed. Intending wearinesse with heauie sprite. 2594 — 
Rich. Ill, in. v. 8, I can counterfeit the deepe tragedian .. 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw : Intending deepe 
suspition. 2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. ao Alchymists 
that labour to make gold by projection, intend that there is 
natural gold. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 153/rhe Title 
of Universall Bishop : though . .Bishops formerly in that Sea 
from Lynus-.to this Boniface never intended it. 

+ 23. Sc. Law . To maintain or prosecute (an 
action, etc.) in legal form. Obs. 

15. .. Acts Sederunt 3 (Jam.) By the same Act thefr are 
Jlbertie grantit to a|l personis cjuho might be prejudgit be 
the saidis prescriptiouns . . to intend their actiouns within 
the space of thretten veirs. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1 . 286 Hie on novayis could gettthem 
[bulls] proclamett nor durst nocht intend the same ffor feir 
of the Hepbumes. 1690 Andros Tracts 1 . 144 All Actions 
intended upon Informations of Intrusions . . must have had 
their Decision at the Ordinary Courts of Common Law. 

+ 24. intr. To tend or incline. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Cyt. <$- Uploiidyshut. (Percy Soc.) p. 

To what vices that princes most intend That dare these 
fooles solemnize and commende. 2587 Golding De Mornay 
vii. 91 The wil intendeth rather to commaund than to obey, 
and vnto freedom rather than bondage. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 9 The braine of this foolish compounded 
Clay-man, is not able to inuent any thing that intends [Aw. 
tends] to laughter. 1640 G. Abbott fob Para f hr. 245 
raine, which is heavie of it selfe, and intends downward. 

25. fi ans. To superintend, direct. Cf. Intendant. 

[app. allied to 22.] . 

__ 2792 Cowter Odyss. vm. 314 Nine arbiters, appointed to 
intend The whole arrangements of the public games. IS 3 1 
E. Irving Exp. Rcvelat. I. 58 According to their several 
spheres of creation and providence which they occupy’ 
intend. 

+ Inte’nd, sb. Obs. [f. Intend v.] = Intent. 
2526 Tindale Acts x. 29, I axe you therfore ; for what in- 
tend have ye sent for me? 1607 Schol. Disc . agst. Anticnr. 

1 . ii. 71 This answer of a good intend is meerly cauiHous. 
2649 BP. Reynolds Ilosea iv. 57 In pursuance of other enas 
and intends. . N 

+ Inteildable, a. Obs. Forms: 4-5 
in-. See also Intendible. [a. OF. entenaaMe 
understandable, understanding, intelligent, attentive 
( 12 th c. in Godef.), f. entendre', see Intend. Jn 
sense 3 , from L. intendere : see Intendible.j 

1. Devoting attention ; attentive, assiduous. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 157 Nought entendable To holde 

upright his kinges name. 2482 Caxton Godfrey seo a 
holy woman and entendable to good werkes. 

2. Understandable ; = Intendible i, 

c 1570 Pride « 5 - Lord. (1841) 43 Which is not to be thoogn 
nor intendable. 

3. Averrable; = Intendible 2 . 

2628 Coke On Ltd. 52 b, His warrant is intendable in 
law of an actual 1 liver ie. 

+ Inte*ndance 1 . Obs. Also 4-6 entendaunce, 
7 erron. intendants. [a. OF. attendance ( 12 th c. 
in Godef.) attention, etc., f. entendre , attendant, to 
Intend.] Application of the mind ; attention. # 
2390 Gower Conf III. 359 All freshe I sigh hem springe 
and daunce, And do to love her entendaunce. 

Myrr. our Ladye xo All the wordes of thys holy *eruy 
oughte to be sayde or songe wyth entendaunce juer ■ 
03540 Hyr de Fives' Instr. Chr. Worn. (i 59 2 ) .■***, 
maide whom wee would have specially good requumn 
intendance both of Father and Mother. *575 t u ? DE wJ 
Faulconrie 325 When a hawke hath bene recovered 01 so 
great greefe by good keeping and intendance. • 

Sclater Key (1629) 95 It were long to recite au in 
deuout intendants, all their strict obseruances. 

Xntendance - (intendans). [a. F. uitindanci 
(1595 in Godef. Compl), f. intendant IijtendaKT 
si.: see -ance.] The function of an intendant, 
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superintendence, direction; intendancy; spec, a 
department of the French public service, or the 
officials conducting it, as the war commissariat, etc. 

*739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II, 90 Which province .. was 
the only one we car’d to trust to his particular intend- 
ance, 1839 J ames Lett is XI V, I V. 29 1 The real intendance 
of public buildings was held by the famous Mansard. 1862 
hi. Hopkins Hawaii 250 They stipulated,, that the Roman 
Catholic schools should be exclusively under the intendance 
of inspectors professing that faith. 2880 Kinclake Crimea 
VI. v. 95 The French Intendance and the English Com- 
missariat must meet as best they might the huge accession 
of wants. 

b. The official quarters or office of an intendant. 
1895 G. Parker in Atlantic Monthly (U. S.) Mar. 301 
There was yet an hour before I was to go to the intendance. 
Intendancy (inte*ndansi). Also 6 -encie. 
7-9 -ency. [f. Intendant sb . : see prec. and -ancy. 
In sense 2, ad. Sp. intendencia.'] 

1 . The office, position, or function of an inten- 
dant ; a body of intendants. 

1598 J. D. tr. Le Roy's A ris idles Politiques 172 The 
fourth [of the kinds of ^ governments is] . . a perpetuall 
military intendencie by tribe. 1645 Evelyn Diary 25 Jan., 
Hence we went to see Dr. Gibbs, .who had some intendency 
in an Hospital built on the Via Triumphalis [Rome]. 1670 
Cotton Espcrnon hi. xi. 548 Under colour of some Com- 
mission of his Intendancy. 1762 tr. Buschtng's Sysi. Geos?. 
III. 619 Each, .is vested with the intendancy of some interior 
districts, 1823 Carlyle Schiller App. ii. (1872) 265 The 
theatre of that town . . owes to him its foundation, and its 
maintenance through his long Intendancy. 1870 Daily Ne^vs 
27 Sept., The intendancy had orders to proceed to Lagny. 
b. Jig. Superintendence. 

1727 Warburton in Tracts (1789) 118 The Atomist 
Lucretius, whose cold Philosophy had formally excluded all 
Intendency of a superior Mind. 

2 . A district in Spanish America under the con- 
trol of an intendant ( intendente ). 

[1808 Pike Sources Mississ, hi. App. (1810) 4 The fore- 
going nine administrations or intendencias, the Kingdom of 
Leon, and the province of Nuevo San Ander .. form, as I 
believe, the whole political government of the vice-roy of 
Mexico.] 1810 Edin. Rev. XVI. 08 The intendancy of 
Guanaxuato has 568 inhabitants to the square league. 1836 
Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxvi. 395 The silver . . 
was deposited in the provincial treasuries established in the 
chief places of the intendancies. 

Intendant (inte*ndant), sb. Also 7-9 -ent. 
[a. F. intendant (1591 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in- 
tendenl-em^x.wXz. of intendere\ cf. Intends/. 25.] 

1 . One who has the charge, direction, or superin- 
tendence ofa department ofpubli ebusiness, the affairs 
of a town or province, the household of a prince 
or nobleman, etc.; a superintendent, a manager. 
Used originally and chiefly as the title of certain 
public officers in France and elsewhere; often 
repr. Fr. intendant or the corresponding term in 
other languages. 

Among the officials thus denoted are : (a) The functionary 
who formerly administered a French province, according to 
the system introduced under Richelieu in the 17th cent,, 
called also intendant of justice , police, and finances. {b) 
The second officer in Canadaduring tne French rule, pos- 
sessing civil and maritime jurisdiction, (c) In Mexico., the 
principal officer of the treasury or of the district, exercising 
administrative and some judicial authority (Sp. intendente ). 

a. As a French, Spanish, or other foreign title. 
1632 Evelyn St. France (R.), Subordinate to him are four 

other intendents. 0:1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv.§ 153 
The Intendant of the Province [of Nismes], who is the 
Supreme Minister in all Civil Affairs throughout the whole 
Province. 1676 tr. GuiUatiere’s Vcy. Athens 395, 1 saw the 
Vizier . . talking to . . his Ktaia, or Intendant of his house. 
2744 A. Dobbs Hudson's Day 21 The Intendant of Canada 
wanted to discover these Countries from thence. 1803 
M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. A- Corr. (x888) II. 121 The viola- 
tion of the Spanish treaty by the Governor and Intejndent 
at New Orleans. i8iz Brackenridge Views Louisiana 
(1814) 89 The mode of carrying on the Indian traffic .. was 
by monopolies, in which the interest of the governor or 
intendant was alone consulted. 1862 Merivale Rom.Emp. 
(1865) IV. xxxviii. 341 The provincial administration, with 
its ..judicial and fiscal intendants, and the whole apparatus 
of official tyranny. 1871 Smiles Charac . iv. (1.876) 116 
Having served as an intendant of the army in Switzerland 
under Massena. 

b. In English (or American) use. 

2696-7 Evelyn Corr. 20 Jan., Sir Christopher. Wren, 
his Majesties Surveyor and lntendent of his Buildings. 
1776 Rhode Isl. Col. Rcc. (1862) VII. 572 There shall be two 
persons annually appointed by this General Assembly, as 
intendants of trade. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 678 
Charleston was .. divided into 13 wards, which choose as 
many wardens, from whom the citizens elect an Intendant 
of the city. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby v. vi. The Marquess 
..appointed him . . Intendant of his household. 

C. Jig. 

2760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qnal. (1809). IV. 20 The 
intendant of his principles, or the former of his manners. 

2 . Intendant- General, a chief or supreme inten- 
dant. 

2702 Loud. Gas. No. 3726/3 Monsieur de Bagnols has re- 
ceived a Commission from Spain, to be Intendant-General 
or Justice and the Finances in these Provinces. i8i*A\ El- 
lington Let. to L de Carvctjal 27 Dec. m Gurw. Desfi 
(1838) X. 21, I recommend that there should be an Inten- 
dant General appointed to each of these armies. 

Hence Inte-ndantis m, the system of governing 
by intendants ; Inte'ndantsMp, the office or posi- 
tion of an intendant, intendancy. 


2889 A tkenamm. 5 Oct. 451/2 We believe that it is not the 
revival, but the invention, of intendantism that is to be 
attributed to the seventeenth century’. 2892 Daily News 
22 Sept. 5/3 The first performance of a grand opera, .was 
given by order of Frederick II, under the intendantship of 
George Wenzeslaus von Knobelsdorff. 

Inte'ndant, a. [In sense 1, later form of En- 
tendant ; in sense 2, f. Intend v. + -ant.] 

1 1 - Attentive, paying attention. Ohs. 

c 1440 Gesta Rem. 1. xv. 52_(Add. MS.) The ):yng com- 
maundide . . that all shuld be intendaunte to kyng leyre . . 
as to hym selfe. 2581 Lam.barde Eireti. 1. ix. (1602) 47 
These. . bee charged to be diligently intendant about the 
execution of all and singular the premisses. 

2 . Intending, rare. 

2882-3 Schaff Ettcycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 2891 Intendant 
communicants. 

Intended (intended), ppl. a. ( sb .) [f. Intend 
v. +-edF] 

1 . Purposed to he done or accomplished; de- 
signed, meant ; designed to be what is denoted by 
the noun (cf. Intending ppl. a. b) ; done on pur- 
pose, intentional. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary r. (1625) 67 In Epistles Ex- 
horting or Perswaatng, the intended vertue of goodnesse of 
every thing is more amply set forth by the opposite evill. 
*594 J* Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 37 You may prosecute 
your entended iourney. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 
Pref. § 1 A ful and intended Copy of that Piece which was 
most imperfectly and surreptitiously published before. 2703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 31 Hammer it down to your intended 
Thickness. 2772 Junius Lett, lxviii. 341, I say this, with- 
out the least intended disrespect to the learned author. 
x8S8 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. viii. 304 His intended bride 
sprang by direct, .descent from the stock ofthegreat iElfred. 

Stretched out or forth, outstretched; ex- 
tended ; increased in force or intensity, strained. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 38 With sharpe intended sting. 
2592 R. D. Hypncrotomachia 58 b, I did take great pleasure 
with my intended admiration, in seeing of such . . sumpte- 
ousnes. 2647 H. More Songof Soul i. j. xviii. 9 My strong 
intended voice all the wide world shall fill. _ 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 45 Unless an age too late, or cold Climat, or Years, 
damp my intended wing Deprest. 

f 3 . Ofa person : Minded, resolved, having the 
purpose; to be intended , to intend, to purpose. Obs. 

2576 F leming Panopl. Efist. 87 By this little crop, judge 
you . . and how they are intended. 2586 Day Eng. Seer. 
(2625) 138 O that you are intended, .to marry unto him my 
neece, your yongest daughter upon a sudden. 1635 K. Long 
tr. Barclay's Argents (1638) 425 Being now furiously in- 
tended of her death, she hastened, and yet often stucke at it. 
2637 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life Peiresc I. 102 He was 
intended to return into France, and to lay his bones by the 
bones of his Father Julius. 

B. colloq . as sb. An intended husband or wife. 

2767 Woman of Fashion II, 6t Continually taken up with 
his precious Intended. _ 3807 W. Irving Sal/nag. 4 Apr., 

I see her doubting, hesitating, stand.. And sigh for her in- 
tended in his place. 2838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xii, What 
is the reason that men fall in love with me., and desert 
their chosen intendeds 2 

Hence Inte-naedness, the quality or fact of being 
intended. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 8 The perpetual ten- 
dency (or rather intendedness ) of each and all toward {for) 
progressive improvement. 

Intendedly (intemdedli), adv. ff. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] By intention, intentionally, designedly. 

a 1642 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 89 Iacob. by 
Iudah, meanetb .. not so intendedly, that particular Tribe. 
2648 Milton Tenure Kings 7 Power to execute, not acci- 
dentally but intendedly, the wrath of God upon evill doers. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. ix. 45, I was going 
towards her, with a countenance intendedly changed to love 
and softness. 2818 J. H. Frere Let. in Smiles Mem. % 
Murray (1891) II. xx. 24 The expression was ambiguous, 
and I fancied that it was intendedly so. 

Intendence (inte*ndens). arch. [f. Intend v. : 
see -ence.J The paying of attention, attendance ; 
spec, writ of intendencc and respondence, in 13- . 
1 5th c., a writ under the Great Seal in favour of 
one who received an appointment from the King, j 
ordering all persons concerned to be intendentes 
et respondentes to him, i. e. to attend and respond ] 
to his requests. 

Also called by Sir T. D. Hardy {Rot. Litt. Pat. 1835 
Introd. 6) iorit de intendendo ; the English formula occurs 
in 1448 (Willis & Clark Arch. Hist. Camb. I. 399) as 'to be 
attending, helping, and councelling 1 . See also Intentive 
a. 1 quot. 1835. 

1687-8 in Sarum Church-w. Acc. (ed. Swayne, 1896) 348 
W. Surman labour and intendence upon plummer, car- 
penters. 1881 F. S. Haydon in Cal. Pat. Rolls 2 Edvo. /, in 
42/10? Rep. D. K. R. 610 Mandate of intendence and respond- 
ence addressed to the sheriffs of Oxford [etc.] and to the 
bailiffs in the cities and burghs .. in favour of Roger de 
Wanton and John de Swineford . . to hold pleas of the 
market [etc.]. 2893 Eng. Hist. Rev. Apr. 217 Edward I. 
addressed writs of intendence and respondence in his favour. 

Intendency, -ent : see Intendancy, -ant. 
Intender (inte*nd9j). Also 6 in-, entendonr. 

[f. Intend v. + -er 1 . With the form entendour cf. 
OF. entendeour, -eor (13th c, in Godef.), mod. F- 
entendeur understander, hearer.] 

1 . One who intends or purposes. 

2523 More Rich. Ill (1883) 22 Well perceyuyng that the 
intendours [2568 Grafton entendours] of suche a purpose 
wolde rather haue hadde theyr hameys on theyr backes- 
2627-77 Feltham Resolves j. xxxii. 56, I will rather bless 
them, as instruments than condemn them, as not intenders. 


2660 Plea Ministers Segues t. 8 He cannot deny us to be 
pretenders (and intenders too) to Godliness. 2667 Water- 
house Fire Land. 248 An intender of Publique charity. 

1 2 . A claimant, pretender. Obs. 

2640 Yorke Union Hon. 285 Henry of Spaine, son of King 
John the Intender. 

Intender, var. of Extender v., to make tender, 
f Inte'ndible* a. Obs. Forms : 5 en-, 7 in-. 
See also lNTENDABLE. pn sense 1, a. F. e ntendible 
(14th c.in Godef.) ‘conceiuable, intellegible, under- 
standable ’ (Cotgr.), f. entendre to understand, after 
a L. type % intendibilis ; in sense 2, from juristic 
sense of L. iniendere to aver, assert, maintain.] 

1 . Understandable, conceivable, intelligible. 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. 1. i. 1 The most playn and en- 

tendible langage. Ibid, (ad fin.), I hope.. that it shat be 
entendyble & understanden to euery man. 

2. Law. Capable of being averred or maintained. 
2613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 51 So a plea in a barre 

which is intendible at the Common Law cannot be main- 
tained by a matter of custome or by Statute law. <72630 
in Rushy. Hist. Coil. (1659) I. 52 It is not intendible, that 
tbe^ Parliament should disadvantage themselves, in point of 
their priviledge. 

tlnte-ndimejlt. Obs. [ad. raed.L. intend! 
ment-um understanding, f. intendere to Intend.] 

1. Understanding; = Intendment i. 

2528 Lyndesay Drcvu 799 Efter my sempyll intendiment 
..I sail declare the suith and verrayment. 2390 Spenser 
F. Q. hi. v. 32 She of heerbes had great intendiment. 

2. Intention, purpose ; = Intendment 5. 

1595 Markham Sir R. Grinvilc xxxix, If ames preuent 
not heauens intendiment. 2602 R. T. Five Godlie Serm. 
157 Christ. .being the complement of the Lawe, and the 
intendiment of the Gospel. 2608 Machin & Markkas! 
Dumb Knight 1. i. Jn Hazl, Dodsley X. 129 And what are 
you or your intendiments ? 

3 . Attention, attentive consideration. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 31 Till well ye wote by grave 
intendiment, What woman, and wherefore, doth me upbrayd 
With breach of love and loialty betrayd. 

Intending' (inte nditj), vbl. sb. rare. [f. In- 
tend v. + -ing '.] The action of the vb. Intend ; 
intention, attention, stretching, etc. ; a pnrpose. 

a 1536 Calisto <5* Melibxa in Hazl. Dodsley I. 63 God re- 
ward thee for thy gentle intending. 2611 Florio, Intend i- 
incnto, . . a purpose, an intendment or intending. 2876 
Maudsley Physiol. Mind i. 6 An unavoidable intending of 
the mind to the realities of nature. 

Intending (inte-ndig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ing 2 .] That intends ; having intentions. 

2660 Fuller Mixt Contempt. (1841) 233 Such as are 
sensible.. that their well-intending simplicity hath been im- 
posed on. 2802 Paley Nat. Theol. x. § 2 (1819) 243 The 
intending mind of a Creator. 

b. Qualifying the agent-nonn corresponding to 
an inf. after the verb intend ; hence, by extension, 
with other shs. used proleptically : Purposing to be, 
that is (such) in intention. 

2788 Burke Sp. agst. Hastings Wks. XIII. 124 If hepivc 
the Nabob over to an intending murderer [etc.]. 2876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. xi, Marriageable men, or what the new 
English calls ‘intending bridegrooms’. 2884 Athenxum 
19 Jan. 90/3 Intending subscribers should communicate with 
the author. 

Hence Inte’ndingly adv., with intention, in- 
tentionally. 

2678 Cudworth Intell. Sysi. 1. iii. §37. 162 We do not act 
fatally only, but electively and intendmgly. 

Intendment (inte*ndment). Forms : a. 4-7 
entend(e)ment. 0 . 6-7 intends-, ( 3 - intend- 
ment. [a. F. entendement understanding, formerly 
also, meaning, interpretation, view, opinion, end, 
intention (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f, entendrex 
see Intend v., and cf. Intendiment.] 

1 1 . The faculty or action of understanding. Obs. 
CX374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 2668 (1696) Marines hed yma- 
gynenne kan Nentendementconsidere..Thiscru\velpeyncs 
of ]>is sonvful man. c 1384 — H. Fame 11. 475 More clere 
entendement Nas never yit y-sent. 2423 Pilgr. Soule 
(Caxton) v. i. (1859) 74 His werkes ben infynyte..so that 
none entendement ne may them vnderstande. a 1420 Hoc- 
cleve De Reg. Princ. 2963 Mi maister Chaucer, flour of 
eloquence, Mirour of fructuous entendement. 2353 T. 
Wilson Rhet. Aiij, By corruption of this our fleshe mans 
reason and entendement were both overwhelmed. 2601 
Gill Trinity in Sacr. Philos. (1625) 218 The intendment of 
man worketh nothing in the thing conceived. 

J* 2 . Way of understanding (something) ; concep- 
tion or interpretation ofa matter; view. In later 
use passing into 4. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 205 He saith in his entendement, 
That yet there is an element Above the foure. 2485 Caxton 
Paris Sf V. 91 After thentendement of somme men. 2548 
Bodrugan (Adams) Epit. King's Title Pref. in Com/ 1 . Scot. 
(1872) App. iv. 248 Such plentie of writers, .could not by any 
entendement so fully consent >3x10 any vntruth. 2625 
Donne Serm. xii. 113 The w’hole Congregation v% oftentimts, 
in common entendment conformable, and well ,n 

matters of Doctrine. 1630 Sanderson Serm., ad Mag. II. 
258 To take aw’ay a Mans substance . . is . . to common in- 
tendment all one as to take away the very Life itself. . 

3 . Meaning conveyed or intended ; signification; 
import. Now rare or Obs. 

Double entendement , ‘ double meaning \ the equivocal use 
of a word ot phrase which has two senses. Cf. Double 
entendre, and see Double a . a . 

1300 Gower Conf. I. 179 A tale of greet entendement I 
thenke telle for thi sake, c Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 13 
The pes . . scbal with wordes pteme, W ithouten eny double 
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entendement Be treted. i54 8 Hall Chron Hen. VI 172 Fye 
on doble entendement. 16x0 Guillim Heraldry' 1. i. (1611) 5 
Words of large Intendment and signification. 1767 Poetry 
in Ann. Reg. 235 Studious to expound Their dark intend- 
ment. 1879 N. $ Q. 5th Ser. XII. 344 A phrase of sinister 
and odious intendment. 

4 . Law . The construction put upon anything by 
the common law ; the sense in which the law under- 
stands a thing; true meaning as fixed by law. 

Common intendment , customary' or reasonable interpreta- 
tion, as determined by the law. (Cf. 2.) . 

3574 tr. Littleton' s Tenures 119 The righte of fee simple 
is in abeiance, that is to say alonely in the remembrance, 
entendementc and consideration of the lawe. a 1577 Sir T. 
Smith Conmtiv. Eng. (1609) ri7 The Ordinary ( which is the 
Bishop by common intendment). 1613 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 354 A man may be a Knight that hath no freehold : 
So cannot an Earle or Lord by common entendement. 1747 
Carte Hist. Eng. I. 295 All the possessions . . which had 
been always either in express terms, or by common intend- 
ment of law understood to be exempted. 1780 M. Madan 
Thelyphthora I. 165 With respect to the moral intendment 
of those laws. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 250 Every 
intendment ought to be made in favour of long continued 
usage. 1B97 Bryce Intpr. S. Africa 155 Britain still claimed 
that they were, in strict intendment of law, British subjects. 

f 5 . The act or fact of intending; will, purpose, 
intent ; that which is intended, an intention ; a de- 
sign, project. Obs . 

1450-80 tr. Sccrcta Secret. (E. E. T. S.) 35 He owith to be a 
man of good feith and trewe, and wijs to know thyn entende- 
ment. ci 470 Harding Chron. ccxi. ii, [He] was full lyke It 
to baue destroyed by tbeyr entendment. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
1. ii. 144 We . . feare the maine intendment of the Scot, c 1630 
Risdon Sum. Devon (1714) II. 261 The Spaniards had In- 
telligence of his Intendments, a 1703 Burkett On N. 7’., 
Heb. x. 4 The intendment of our Apostle in these words, 
is to prove that [etc.]. 1804 Fessenden Democr. (1806) I. 
165 To state the motives and intendments, In constitutional 
amendments. 

tb. The purpose, design, or object of any- 
thing. Obs. 

1626 Jackson Creed vm. xiii. § 1 The Law, whose true in- 
tendment ahvayes is to make all men willing to doe to others, 
as they desire should bee done unto them. 1680 Burnet 
Rochester (1692) 112 Friendship and Converse were among 
the Primitive Intendments of Marriage. 1732 Neal Hist. 
Purit. 1 . 414 It was not the intendment of the Act of Supre- 
macy, to invest any new powers in the Crown. 

T 6. Tendency, inclination ; also, the general 
character or nature (of a thing). Obs. 

1509 Hawes Joyf. Medit. xi, To auaryce he had entende- 
ment. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. <1625) 23 The Epistles 
. . bee commonly without addition at all, either of praise or 
mislike, or any other intendment. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Logi/ee 56 The Sunne hardeneth clay.. from the nature of 
the clay, not intendment in the Sunne. 

f 7 . A charge, an office of supervision. Obs . 

1638 Ford Fancies 1. i, Well he merited Th’ intendments 
o’er the gallics at Leghorn, Made grand collector of the 
customs there. 

f Inte'nebrate, v. Obs. [f. late or med.L. 
type *intembrare, f. in- (lit- 2 ) + tenebrdre to make 
dark, f. Umbra darkness : cf. It. intembran ‘ to 
endarken’ (Florio), OF. entenebrer (13th c. in 
Godef.).] tram. To darken; to render obscure. 

x6x8 Wotton in Reliq . (1672) 251 No more then a pretty 
conjecture imenebrated by Antiquity. 1656 Blount Glos- 
sogr.. To intenebrate ( intenebro ), to endarken or obscure. 
So f Intenebr action, darkening, obscuration. 

1656 Hobbes 6 Less. ui. Wks. 1845 VII. 240 There is 
within you some special cause of intenebration. 1658 
Phillips, Intenebration , a darkning or obscuring. 

Intenerate (inte-ner^'t), v. Now rare. [f. 

L. type *intcnerdrc, f. in- (In- 2 ) + tetter tender : 
see -ate 3 . Cf. It. intenerire, OF. entendrir to 
become tender.] irans. To make tender, soften, 
mollify (Jit. z.n&Jig.'). 

*595 Daniel Sontt. x, Thou pow’r that rul’st the confines 
of the night.. Intenerate that heart that sets so light The 
t ™ e ® t l? ve that ever yet was seen 1 1631 Brathwait 

Whimzies, Me tail-man 62 Elixate your antimonie ; intene- 
rate your chrysocoll. 1637 Bp. Hall Remedy Profhanc- 
nesse n. § 13 Feare intenerates the heart, making it fit 
for all gracious impressions. x658 Phil. Trans. III. 699 

M. Garenciers observes of Sugar, how it intenerates the 
flesh. 1 753. Johnson Pr. * Medit. 23 Apr. in Roswell, 
I hope they intenerate my heart. x8n Self Instructor 536 
To intenerate the hairs of wool. 1872 W. R. Greg Enigmas 
Life iv. 172 Prolonged abstinence from food, .purifying, and 
inteneratmg the devotional part of our nature. 

Hence Intameratsd, Into ’iterating ppl. ad/s. 
a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 42 Mov’d by 
no Intenerating^ cries. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. Ced. 4) 

I. 30 Perhaps, in refined^ and intenerated society, in the 
larger number, there is., disease of a. . fata! character, a x86i 
D. Gray Poet. Wks. (1874) 135 The teeming South Breathes 
life and warm intenerating balm. 

Inte-nerate, ppl. a. rare. [f. L. type *inten tr- 
ains, pa. pple. : see prec.] Intenerated, softened. 
2846 Worcester cites Richardson. 

Inteneration (intener^-Jan). Now rare. [n. 
of action f. prec. vb. : see-ATlox.] The action of in- 
tenerating, or fact of being intenerated ; softening. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 58 Restauration of some Degree 
of Youth ; and Inteneration of the Parts. 1664 Evelyn 
Pomona i. (1729) 55 The pleasanter or plumper and 
larger Apple being the effect of some Inteneration. 1822 
Kitchiner Cook's Oracle 70-1 The due degree of intener- 
ation [of meat) may be ascertained, by its yielding readily 
to the pressure of the finger. 

t Intenible, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 -?-L. type 


*tcnibilis, f. tenere to hold. Cf. Intenable.] In- 
capable of holding or containing. 

i6ox Shaks. All's Well 1. iii. 208 In this captious, and in- 
tenible [Fol. 1 intemible) Siue, I still poure in the waters 
of my loue. 

Intensate (inte'ns^t), v. rare. [f. L. type 
*ittiensdre (f. intens-us Intense, or as freq. of in- 
tendere to stretch) + -ate 3 7.] traits. To make in- 
tense; to intensify. Hence Inte’nsated///. a. 

1831 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Early Germ. Lit. (1872) III. 
202 Like an infinitely intensated organ of Speech. 2837 
— Fr. Rev. III. v. i, In colours all intensated, the sublime, 
the ludicrous, the horrible succeed one another. X856 
Emerson Eng. Traits iv. 58 To intensate the influences 
that are not of race. 1870 Whittier in Pickard Life (1894) 
II. 567 Perhaps a sense of insecurity in their possession .. 
intensates the love I feel for them. 

Intensation (intense -Jan), rare. (n. of action 
from prec.] A making intense, intensification ; in- 
tensified condition. 

1826 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) I. 372 The breath of 
life {scion Herder) is but a higher intensaiion of light and 
electricity. 1833 — Misc. Ess., Diderot (1872) V. 39 Cooks 
. . who . . cause the patient, by successive intensations of 
their art, to eat with new and ever-new appetite. 

Intensative (intemsativ), a. andj£. rare. [f. 
L. * intensdt-j ppl. stem of * in tens are + -ive: see 
Intensate, and cf. -ative.] 

A. adj. = Intensive a. 4. 

1870 Spurgeon Treas. Daz\ Ps. lxv. 23 The intensative 
particle P]N, aph .. yea. x88o B. Nicholson in A thcn.ru m 
18 Dec. 815/1 [In Shaks. Mids. v. i. 55] 1 wondrous * 
is notan attributive of 'snow', but an intensative attributive 
of ‘strange’. 

B. sb. » Intensive B. 

1853 G. J. Cayley Las Alforfas xvii. II. 79 , 1 also topic 
occasion to use ‘plus betes que des philosopbes* as an in- 
tensative of common folly. x88o N. ff Q. 6th Ser. II. 324 

* Infernal’ used as an Intensative. 

Intense (interns), a. Also 5 intons. [a. F. 
intense , ad. L. intens-us 1 stretched, strained, tight, 
violent’, rarely ‘intent*, pa. pple. of intender e: see 
Intend v. In origin a doublet of Intent a. f q.v.] 
Etymologically, Stretched, strained, high-strung. 
Hence : 

1 . Of a quality or condition : Raised to or existing 
in a strained or very high degree ; very strong or 
acute; violent, vehement, extreme, excessive; of 
colour, very deep; of a feeling, ardent (cf. also 3). 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 pe north . . whare com- 
ounly es mare intense cold pan in oper place/. 1435 Misyn 
Fire of Lcrjc i. 2 Sum tyeme more & more intens, & sum 
tyeme Ies. 2625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. iii. 33 Vrines not of so 
high intense a colour. 1667 Evelyn Diary 4 Apr., The 
cold so intense that there was hardly a leaf on a tree. 1708 
J. Philips Cyder 1. 10 Titan then exerts His Heat intense, 
and on our Vitals preys % 1816 Accum Chew. Tests (1818) 
288 The colour is a pure intense indigo blue. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ. Art £ 8 The . . intensest possible type of the 
greatest error which nations and princes can commit. 1883 
H ardwich's Photogr. Client, (ed. Taylor) 240 The black 
colour is even more intense than an experienced chemist 
would have anticipated. 

2 . transf. Of a thing : Having some character- 
istic quality in a very high degree ; intensely forci- 
ble, bright, hot, etc. 

# 2653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 242 A middle voice, betwixt 
intense and remiss. 2707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 357 
The intense Pulse is great and frequent. 2802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. xix. § 3 (1819) 289 A supply of poison, intense in 
quality, in proportion to the smallness of the drop. 1821 
Shelley Adonais xx, Th' intense atom glows Amoment, 
then is quenched. 2852 M. Arnold Self-defence iv. From 
the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, Over_ the lit 
sea's unquiet way. 2873 Black Pr. Thule xxvii, The 
yellow stars grew more intense overhead. 

b. spec, in Photography : = Dense a. 3. 

2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. III. 143 Beginners often 
make their negatives too intense. 

3 . Of personal, esp. mental, action, etc. : Strained 
or strenuously directed to some end ; intent, eager, 
earnest, ardent. (Often not distinguished from 1.) 

2645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1851) 255 Somtime slackning 
the cords of intense thought and labour. 2744 Berkeley .SVWf 
§ 86 Cruel vigils, occasioned either by sickness or by too 
intense application of mind. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
xi, Vivaldi listened with intense attention. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eftg. iv. I. 464 They looked with intense anxiety 
towards England. 2851^ Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 444 
A state of unusual activity, either from intense thought, 
from prolonged exertion, or from continued anxiety. 1874 
Si dg wick Meth. Ethics it. v. § 3. 272 A man may live a very 
intense life if he be passionately devoted to field-sports or 
beetles. 1882^ Ouida Maremma I. vii. 155 Her voice gave 
intensest passion and longing to the words. 

4 . Of a person : f a. Having the thoughts stren- 

uously directed to some end ; intent upon (about) 
something. Obs. b. Feeling, or snsceptible to, ( 
intense emotion or affection. i 

1640 W. Bridge True Souldiers Convoy 14 A man is saide j 
to be a sleepe when be is so intense about one busines that ] 
hee doth not regard another. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 
33 They were so intense upon the Project they were about. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 48 We found the elector 
intense upon the strengthening of his army. 2830 M ackin- 
tosh 22 Oct. in Life (1836) II. 476 * The intense school ’ may 
be defined as always using the strongest possible word on 
every possible occasion. 2871 Farrar Wttn. Hist. iii. 203 
Even Pagan hatred never surpassed . . the deep gloom and 
scorching glare of the intense Tertullian. 


5 . transf. Of language, aspect, etc.: Expressing 
or manifesting intense feeling, purpose, etc. 

2684 Earl Roscommon Ess. Tra/tsl. Verse 344 Sublime or 
low, unbended or intense, The sound is still a Comment on 
the Sense. 2828 Macaulay Diary in Trevelyan Life (tB;6) 
II. vii. 32 The expression singularly intense and stern. 
2860 Motley Nethcrl. (1868) I. vi, 322 It is also instructive 
to observe the intense language. 
f 0 . Tending strongly ; prone. Obs. rare. 

2620 Venner Via Recta viii. 172 In sleep, the spirits are 
more intense to concoction. 

t Inte’nsed, Ppl- a. Obs. rare. [f. L. inttmus 
(see Intense <7.) + -ed l.] Intensified. 

<22658 Cleveland. Obseq. 51 Thou desired’st to.. beard 
the Truth with as intens’d a Zeal, As Saints upon a fast 
Night quilt a Meal. 

Intensely (inte'nsli), adv. [f. Intense a. + 
-ly 2 .] In an intense degree or manner. 

1 . In a very high degree ; very greatly, strongly, 
or deeply ; violently, vehemently ; extremely. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxi. 161 They intensly 
heat the aire above their surface. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 
d* P- 53 note. Intensely cold Anights. 2722 Addison Sped. 
No. 303 T 1 There are some which glow more intensely, 
and dart a stronger Light than others. 2805 Wordsw. 
Prelude xn. 177, I loved whate'er I saw : nor lightly loved, 
But most intensely. 2897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 560 
Sticky, slippery mud, intensely sticky, and intensely slippery, 
b. With intense feeling, expression, etc. 

2860 Ruskin Mod. Paint, V. vi. x. 93 Titian will only 
paint a fan or a wristband intensely, never a flower. 28S6 
E. Dowden Shelley I. ii. 41 He lived intensely in his own 
imaginings, wise or idle, beautiful or feebly extravagant. 
f 2 . With strenuous effort, attention, or exertion; 
eagerly, earnestly, intently. Obs. or merged in 1. 

<r 26x4 Donne Bia^avaro? (1644) 112 To doe even that, so 
intensly, as we neglect our office of Society. 2659 Milton 
Rupt. Conttnw. Wks. (1851) 400, I began to consider more 
intensly thereon than hitherto I have bin wont. 1743 J. 
Davidson fEneid iv. 35 Trojans intensely ply their work. 
2856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. m. 84 He. had had his 
thoughts intensely fixed for a considerable time on an .. 
imaginary object. 

Intenseness (inte*nsnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being intense. 

1 . Very high or great degree; violence, intensity. 

<7x614 Donne Bia0ai-aTo? (1644) 60 Though it merited not 

salvation, yet it diminished the intensnesse of Damnation, 
2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 39 The vehemence and intense- 
nesse of any pleasure is proportionable to the energie, power 
and activitie of the subject which is affected with such 
pleasure. 2768 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 60 
The intenseness of the cold, which he .. experienced. 1829 
I. Taylor Enth us. vii L x8q Proofs of the energy, purity and 
intenseness of practical Christianity among a large number 
of those who made profession of the name. 

2 . Strained quality, strenuousness of action or 
thought. (In later use not distinguished from 1.) 

2642 T. Goodwin Heart of Christ in Heaven 16 The 
Hebrew phrase likewise signifies an urgencie, vehemencie, 
and intensenesse of some act. a 2665 J. Goodwin Filled w. 
the Spirit (1867) 229 They do not frequently, and with in- 
tenseness of mind, consider the abundance of evil that is m 
it. 1727 Swift Art Polit. Lying Wks. 1755 III. l i 22 * 00 
great a zeal and intenseness in the practice of this art. X 779 ~ 
82 Johnson L. P., Cozvley Wks. II. 7 Cambridge, where he 
continued his studies with great intenseness. 1819 Wiffen 
A onion Hours {x 820) 22 With a moie melancholy tenderness, 
Aud more subdued intenseness, I would scan All scene. 

Intensification (intemsifik^Jon). [n. of ac- 
tion from Intensify : see -fication.] The action 
of intensifying; intensified condition. 

2847 Leaves Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 73 An intensification 
of power by its economy of effort and definiteness of aim. 
2864 Reader 9 Apr. 450/1 The combustion is accompanied 
by a great intensification of the heat. 1880 Grant White 
Every-Day Eng. 46^ Reduplication is . . perhaps the earliest 
mode of expressing intensification of interest. 

b. spec, in Photography : The thickening or in- 
creasing of the opacity of the film of a negative. 

2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 359/1 It will be better to 
employ distilled water, .in all parts of the process until tne 
development and intensification are completed. 2883 
voich's Photogr. ; Chan. (ed. Taylor) 382 The plate should 
be washed and dried previous to its being intensified, snouia 
intensification be found necessary. 

Inte’nsifier (“foi| 3 i). [f. next-f-EK 1 .] Some- 
thing that intensifies ; an intensifying agent : spec* 
in Photogr. (see next, 1 b). 

1 835 Nezo Monthly Mag. XLIII. 293 There are man) 
intensifies, I say, to the passion of love ; such as 
jealousy, poetry. 1878 SruRGEON Treas. Dav. Ps. evil. 4 
Solitude is a great intensifier of misery. 2883 Harawici 
Photogr. Chern. 382 One of the oldest Collodion intensiiier. . 

Intensify (intemsifoi), v. [f. L. intens-us In- 
tense + -fy : corresp. to a L. type *intcnsiftcare 
after sanctijicdre , etc. : see -FY. 

In a note to quot. 1817, Coleridge says : ‘ I am aware tna 
this word occurs neither in Johnson’s Dictionary oor in a J 
classical writer. But the word, * to intend which 
and others before him employ in this sense, is now 50 co • 
pletely appropriated to another meaning, that I couiu 
use it without ambiguity : while to paraphrase the sen,;c ’ ‘ . 
by render intense, would often break up the sentence 
destroy that harmony of the position of the words wu n 
logical position of the thoughts, which is a beauty 
composition, and more especially desirable in a close pn ’ 
sophical investigation. I have therefore hazarded the wo, 
intensify ; though, I confess, it sounds uncouth to n y 
own ear'.] _ ... 

- 1 . trans. To render intense, to give intensity w» 
to augment, strengthen, heighten, deepen, etc. 
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1817 Coleridge Btog. Lit. I. vii. 126 The will itself by 
confining and intensifying the attention may arbitrarily give 
vividness or distinctness to any object whatsoever. 1855 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 410 Her uneasi ness ^ will be greatly 
intensified. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romota xxxiii, The unknown 
labyrinth around, .seemed to intensify his sense of loneliness. 
1873 Tristram Rtoab ii. 34 The aurora.. was all orange-red, 
with grand streaks intensifying the rays occasionally. 

b. Photogr. To make the chemically affected 
parts of (a negative) more dense or opaque, so as 
to produce a stronger contrast of light and shade. 

18S1 in Circ. Sc. I. 161/1 The negative will require to be 
intensified. 1883 [see Intensification b]. 

2 . intr. To become intense, to grow in intensity. 
1853 C. Bronte Villctte xi, His expectant, vigilant, 
absorbed, eager look never wore off: it rather intensified. 
1896 R. G. Moulton Lit . Study Bible xv. 370 There is no 
relief : the action intensifies. 

Hence Intensified, Intensifying///, adjs. 

1862 Lytton Sir. Story I. 239 Thought too can travel in 
trance, and in trance may acquire an intensified force. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romota Ixv, There was an intensifying 
flash and energy in his countenance. 1883 H. Spencer in 
Con tern A Rev, XLIII. 14 An intensified life, which maybe 
summed upas — great labour, great profit, great expenditure. 

Intension (intenfon). [ad. L. intension-om 
stretching, straining, n. of action from intendere to 
stretch : see Intend, Intense, and cf. Intention, 
which is etymologically a doublet of this.] 

1 . Theaction of stretching, tension ; straining. ? Ohs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's^ Mor. 395 There be in musicke 
many divers tunes and different intensions of the voice, 
which the musicians call harmonies. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 181 The Industry of the Musitian hath produced two 
other Meanes of Straining, or Intension of Strings, besides 
their Winding vp. 2661 Lovell Hist. Antnt. Min. 359 
From great intension of the voice. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley 
I. 56 His voice . . was intolerably shrill, harsh . . of the most 
cruel intension. 

2 . Strenuous exertion of the mind or will; earnest 
attention, intentness ; resolution, determination. 

a 2619 W. Cowter in Spurgeon. Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 131 
A vehement intension of his spirit. 1676 Hale Contempt. 
1. 456 While with great intension of mind we gaze upon the 
End. 1822 Examiner 251/1 Resolution here means, a bend- 
ing up, an intension of the spirits, i860 Cornh. Mas- I. 
675 Suddenly I found myself springing to my feet, and 
listening with an agony of intension. 

3 . Increase of degree or force ; augmentation, in- 
tensification. (Opp. to remission.) [Cf. Schol.L. 
intensio et remissio format , in Peter of Ailly a 1400, 
Prantl IV. 105.] 

1610 Healey Vives' Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 
420 He directly affirmeth, that essence admitteth neyther 
intension nor remission, more or less. 1615 Crooke Body of 
Man 574 Parts of the Eares which serue as well for the re- 
ception of the sound into them, as also for the intension 
thereof. 1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 48 Brightness is the 
Intension of Light. 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 174 
Some of these quantities and qualities are capable of inten- 
sion and remission. 1842 Manning Serm., Sins of Infirmity 
(1848) I. 231 The mind cannot without a strain be ever at pne 
pitch.. it must have its intervals of intension and remission. 

b. In Evolution of Species : see Intergenera- 
tion. Cf. Intensive 7. 

4 . Degree, esp. notable degree, of some quality, 
etc. ; intensity, depth, strength, force. Often con- 
trasted with extension in sense of width of range. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 29 In all the objects of 
delight, we may find a certaine intension of goodnes and a 
certaine extension. _ 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 326 
The pictures . . having vehemencie and intension, seeme to 
be forcibly expressed. ^ 1651 Jer. Taylor Serm. for Year 1. 

iv. 48 It may be of universal efficacie, large in the extension 
of parts, deep in the intension of degrees. __ 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. II. 11. vi. 50 note. Intension being synony- 
mous with intensity. 2B88 29/A Cent. May 718 The essence 
of farming on virgin soils is extension; on old land it is 
intension. 1898 S. J. Andrews Chr. tjr An tic hr. i. 8 The 
hostile kingdoms should not only increase in extension, but 
also increase in intension. 

5 . Logic. The internal quantity or content of a 
notion or concept, the sum of the attributes con- 
tained in it ; the number of qualities connoted by a 
term ( = Comprehension 4, Connotation 2 b ; 
opp. to Extension 8 b). Cf. Intensive a. 3. 

1836-60 Sir W. Hamilton Logic viii, The Internal Quantity 
of a notion, — its Intension or Comprehension, is made up of 
..the various characters connected by the concept itself into 
a single whole in thought. 1851 Mansel Proleg. Log. vi. 
(1860) 203 Formal distinctness as regards the intension or 
comprehension of the concept. 1B76 Jevons Logic Prim. 

v. § 23. 22 In putting steam before ship we have greatly 
reduced the extension of the term. But we have increased 
its intension, because steam-ship means all that ship does, 
and more, for it means that the ship is moved by steam power. 

Intensitive (inte'nsitiv), a. (sb.) rare, [irreg. 
f. Intensity + -ive.] - Intensative, Intensive. 

1817 G. S. Facer Eight Dissert. (1845' H. 107 Intensitive 
reduplication. 1835 Neto Monthly Mag , . XLIV. 5 The 
small voice of the nightingale . . seems an intensitive and a 
low burthen to the general anthem of the earth. 1879 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library Ser. in. x6; The highest epithet 
applicable to Jeffrey is ‘ clever \ to which we may prefix 
some modest intensitive. 

Intensity (inle'nsTti). [f. Intense + -ity : cf. 
F . intensity ( 1 7 4 3 in H al z.-Darm .) .] 

1 . The quality of being intense ; a strained or very 
high degree (of a quality, condition, or action, 
or of the characteristic quality of something) ; ex- 
treme force, strength, depth, brightness, etc. 


x 65 s Boyle Exp. Hist. Cold, Defic. Weather-glasses Wks. 
1772 II. 497 Susceptible of such an intensity of cold. 1791 
Burke App. lY/tigs Wks. VI. 202 The number engaged .. 
only augments the quantity and intensity of the guilt. 1824 
Landor_ I mag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. xii. 51/2 In England 
great crimes escape through the intensity of law ; in Italy 
small ones through its relaxation. 1834 Medww Angler 
in Wales I. 90 The water from the intensity of its blue, 
must be very deep. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. 11. ii. 

§ 3_Nature exhibits her hues under an intensity of sunlight 
which trebles their brilliancy. 

b. High-strung quality of personal feeling or 
emotion ; strenuous energy of action. 

1830 Southey Life Butty an in Pilgr. 38 This led him to 
search the Bible and dwell upon it with an earnestness and 
intensity which no determination of a calmer mind could 
have commanded. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, He. .looked at 
the stranger for several seconds with a stern intensity. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. ii, She might have done so with an 
agreeable sense that she was living with some intensity and 
escaping humdrum. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 
Wordsw. 243 In proportion to the intensity needful to make 
his nature thoroughly aglow is the very high quality of bis 
best verses. 

c. with pi. An instance of this quality; an intense 
condition. 

s 2847 Bushncll Chr. Nurt. n. viii. (xS6i) 388 Over-dosing 
in the spiritual intensities of religion, a 1849 Poe Black- 
wood Article Wks. 1864 IV. 232 What everybody else calls 
the intensities. 

2 . The degree or amount of some quality, condi- 
tion, etc. ; force, strength, energy ; degree of some 
characteristic quality, as brightness, etc. ; esp. in 
Physics , as a measurable quantity. 

1794 J.^ Hutton Philos . Light , etc. 291 The light of 
greatest intensity, which is supposed to be white. 1796 
Kirivan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 26 Denoting the degrees of 
intensity of some particular qualities by figures. 1831 
Brewster Optics zxii. 200 To compare the polarising in- 
tensities of different crystals. x88t Maxwell Electr. «J- 
Magn. I. x68 'The force on a smalt charged body is propor- 
tional to its own charge, and the force per unit of charge is 
called the Intensity of the force. 

b. Photogr. = Density 4 ; cf. Intense a. 2 b. 

1855 Hardwick Photogr. Client, viii. xxi With the inten- 
sity of a picture, .the developing fluid is largely concerned. 

Intensive (inte-nsiv), <z. (sb.) [a. F. intensify 
- ive (i4“i5th c. in Hatz.-Dann.) = It. intensive , 
med. or mod.L. intenstvus , f. intens-, ppl. stem of 
intendere to stretch, strain ; see Intend, Intense. 
Late L. had the parallel extensJvtts Extensive.] 

+ 1 . Of very high degree or force, vehement : « 
Intense a. i. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 2531) 283 It shall be to euery 
chrysten man or woman more mtensyue and feruent than 
is the natural| loue. 1598 Yong Diana 225 It was strange 
to see what intensiue loue euery one did beare vs. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. in, A very intensive pleasure 
follows the passion or displeasure. 1687 Death's Vis. viii. 
74 Call yonder Planet, Mercury, Whom such intensive Heat 
Will not Evaporate. 

+ 2 . Strenuously directed upon something (quot. 
1605); strained, earnest, eager, intent ; = Intense 
a. 3. Obs , 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. n. xi. § 3 Fascination is the 
power and act of Imagination, intensive upon other bodies, 
than the bodie of the Imaginant. a 1628 Preston Mt. Ebal 
(1638) 5 It is nothing else but an intensive bending of the 
mind unto Christ. <22639 VIottou ParalcllmRcliq. (1651) 

3 Being almost tyred. .with that assiduous attendance, and 
intensive circumspection. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa x. 
Pref. 12 Intensive thinking is tedious, and tires. 

3 . Of, relating, or pertaining to intensity, or de- 
gree of intrinsic strength, depth, or fullness, as 
distinguished from external spatial extent or amount; 
of or pertaining to logical intension. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. 293 In every obiect of delight 
there is a certaine intensive goodnes and perfection, and 
there is an extensive. 2626 Jackson Creed vm. vi. § 7 The 
intensive infinity of the satisfaction for_ the sinnes of the 
world. 2641 Ld. Brooke Eng. Episc. 1. i. 3 Concomitants, 
we may call, that almost sllimtted power, both Intensive, in 
sole Ordination; Jurisdiction .. As also Extensive, over so 
v 1st a Diocesse. 2649 Jeanes Wks. Heaven on Earth in 
\ purgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlv. 7 There must be an inten- 
sive greatness in our praises, in regard of the degree, fer- 
vour and heat of them. 2698 Keill Exam. Tit. Earth 
(1734) 269 The part immerged of each Cylinder, bears the 
same proportion ta the whole Cylinder, that the intensive 
gravity of the Cylinder bears to the intensive gravity of the 
Fluid. 2798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 585 Were 1 
we endeavouring to characterize this work, in the dialect 
peculiar to Professor Kant, we should observe, that its inten- 1 
sive, like its extensive, magnitude is small. 1845-6 Trench 1 
Huts. Led. Ser. 1. iv. 58 The record of an intensive as well 
as extensive development. 2877 E. Caird Philos. Kant n. 
xi. 442-3 In all phenomena the Real has intensive quantity 
or degree. 

b. Having the quality or character of intensity. 

2836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. vi. (2852) 167 Justice is an 
intensive exercise of holiness. 2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xxiv. (1859) II. ico Hearing is, however, much less 
extensive in its sphere of knowledge or perception than 
sight ; but in the same proportion is its capacity of feeling 
or sensation more intensive. 1899 Q. Rev. Oct. 492 Friends 
whose reciprocal intensive criticism fanned each other’s 
interest into flame. 

4 . Having the property of making intense ; in- 
tensifying; esp. in Gram., expressing intensity; 
giving force or emphasis ; = Intensative. 

2608 Topsell Serpents 12658) 630 Aristophanes deriveth it 
from ‘ Alpha *, an intensive particle, and * Spizo which 
signifieth ‘to extend’. 2752 Harris Hermes Wks. (2841) 


175 These comparatives, .seem sometimes to part with their 
relative nature, and only retain their intensive. 2820 Mair's 
Lat. Did. 414 Fe..is sometimes intensive. .and sometimes 
privative. 2882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 448 note. The ns is 
intensive. 

5 . Eton. Applied to methods of cultivation, 
fishery, etc., which increase the productiveness of 
a given area; opposed to extensive in which the 
area of production is extended. 

2832 Chalmers Pol. Ecott, x. 324 The removal . . of the 
tithes, gives, scope both to a more extensive and a more in- 
tensive agriculture. 1865 Times 15 Apr., Ruin stares in 
the face the occupier whose farm premises are inadequate 
to the requirements of an * intensive cultivation ’. 1889 

Nature 3 Oct. 558/2 The necessity for increased food pro- 
ductions calls for intensive methods. 2899 ig th Cent. No. 
264. 300 There is little probability of their escaping from 
being caught . . on account of the intensive fishery. 

6. Med. Applied to a method of inoculation in 
which the intensity or strength of the matter intro- 
duced is increased in successive operations. 

28S8 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 4/2 He mistook the phials, and 
made the first inoculation with the intensive matter which 
should be used for the second. 2894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1049 
A. guinea-pig which had undergone ‘intensive treatment’ 
withDr. Viquerat’s serum had died ‘stuffed full of tubercle 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med . II. 709. 

7 . Subject to intensification; characterized by 
being intensified. 

*888 J. T. Gulick in Linn. Soc. Jrnl. (Z.) XX. 197 A dis- 
cussion of the principles of Intensive Segregation, under 
which name ! class the different ways in which other prin- 
ciples combine with Segregation in producing Divergent 
Evolution. 

B. sb. Something that intensifies ; spec, in Gram. 
an intensive word or prefix ; see 4. 

1813 W. Taylor Eng. Synon . 38 yEtzcn or xtschen is to 
eat into, to corrode ; it is the intensive of the verb to eat. 
2860 Marsh Eng. Lang. 570 The use of mere sound as an 
accompaniment and intensive of sense. 2888 Skf.at Elytn. 
Did. s. v. To- prefix, Examples of the addition of al[^all] 
as an intensive, meaning ‘wholly’. 

Intensively (inte-nsivli),acfc. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
In an intensive manner. 

1 . In a high degree, intensely. Now rare. 
w 2604 T. Wright Passions u. i. 51 It sheweth them very 
intensively. <22643 J- Shute Judgem. <$- Mercy (1645) 167 
Thou didst more intensively hate them, and multiply their 
sorrowes. 2706 Phillits, Intensively, extremely, exces- 
sively, in the highest degree. 1882 Nature 23 Mar. 481/2 
The covered flowers being less intensively coloured than 
the others. 

f 2 . With strained effort ; earnestly, assiduously, 
intently. Obs. 

2612-25 Br. Hall Contempt., N. T. iv. xi, Let us wait 
reverently, and intensively upon this Bethesda of God, that 
when the Angell shall descend and move the water, our 
soules may be cured. 2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 11. 
vii. 28 Against them they contend more remissely, against 
us more intensively, c 2655 Alg. Sidney in 29 th Cent. 
(1884) Jan. 61 Theire desires are most intensively placed 
upon one object. 

3 . In relation to intensity or degree of intrinsic 
force : opp. to Extensively 2. 

264* tr. Ames' Marrow Div. 200 This administration 
differs from the former, both intensively and extensively. 
2652 French Yorksh.Spa ii. 28 The fire is not great exten- 
sively', but intensively, because it is kept within a narrow 
compass. 2657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kotrrj Diat. vi. 
308 To enlarge an impost and burden extensively’, to lessen 
the sense thereof intensively’. 1877 in Dawson Orig. U'orld 
xv. 339 The same power . . has continued to operate in in- 
tensively as well as extensively increasing activity’. 

4 . In regard to logical intension. 

2674 Owen Holy Spirit (16513) 144 Intensively’ or Subjec- 
tively. 1864 Bowen Logic viii. 234 Interpreted Intensively, 
this_ Judgment [Man is asi <t>m«n/l signifies that all the 
attributes of animal are contained in or among— form a 
part of— the attributes of man. 

Intensiveness (intemsivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being inten- 
sive ; vehemence, intensity. 

<22656 Ussiier >!//«. (1658)207 The heat thereof was en- 
creased by the intepsivene_s.se of the Sun. 2656 Jeanes 
Fuln. Christ 221 This love is for its intensivenesse, motion 
upwards unto heaven . . compared unto fire. 2704 Norris 
Ideal World 11. iii. 151 Accomplishments . . that consist in 
the extensiveness of thought carry it in the public vogue 
before those that consist in the intensiveness of it. 1892 
S c 1 1 Xyf l e I ntposs.' Soc. Democr. 277 Peasant industry carried 
on with growing intensiveness. 

Intent (inte*nt), sb. Forms : 3-6 entent, en- 
tente, (5 ententte); 4-6 intente, (7intentt), 3-- 
intent. [ME. had two forms: (1) entent, in- 
tent , a. OF. entent intention, application L. in- 
ten t-us a stretching out, in late L. attention, inten- 
tion, f. intent-, ppl. stem of intendfre to Intend ; 
(2) entente, intente , a. OF. entente intention, 
thought, desire, purpose, etc. pop.L. *inienta sb. 
from fem. of intentus pa. pple. [analogous to sbs. 
in -at a, etc.), from same vb. In ME. entent appears 
to be more frequent, and entente disappears bcfoie 
1500; but in the pi. ententes, the two forms were 
indistinguishable, and it is not possible to separate 
them in sense. The form with in- is rare before 
1400, while en- is rarely found after 1550. They 
were equally common c 1 5 00 - 3 
1 . The act or fact of intending or purposing; 
intention, purpose (formed in the mind). Formerly 
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also, in more general sense, Will, inclination ; that 
which is willed, pleasure, desire (cf. 4). Now 
chiefly in legal phraseology, and in the expressions 
with intent to (hurt, etc.), with good or malicious 
intent , etc. 

a 1225 After, It. 386 Haue, in al J> et tu dest, on of h^ os 
two ententes, ocSer bo togederes. a 1300 Cursor M. 2636 
Agar . .ham til hir lauedi went And serued hir wit god entent. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Bertholomeus 279, 1 ame redy, lo, to 
fulfill al )>ine entent, & sacrify to mawnment. c 14°° 
Destr. Troy 11364, I haue takon intent Jx> traitours to sle. 
c 1460 Play Sac ram. 120 My curat waytheth vpon me to 
knowe myn entent. 1326 Tisdale Heb. iv. 12 And iudgeth 
the thoughtes and the intentes off the herte. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (15S0) 31 We maie advise hym, to continue in his good 
entent. 1570 T. Norton tr. Nowets Catcch. (Parker Soc.) 
204 Men ought not to be beneficial and liberal, of intent 
to get thanks. 3660 Trial Regie, o In the case of the 
King ; His life was so precious, that the Intent was Treason 
by the Common Law. a 17x6 South Twelve Semi. (1744) 
II. 112 It was Josephus's intent by this device to slubber 
over the massacre of these innocents. 1769 BlackstoNE 
Comm. IV. lii. 35 The bare intent to commit treason is 
many times actual treason. 1818 Cruise Digest {gA. 2) VI. 
496. In a will, the intent and meaning of the devisor was to 
be observed, and the law would make construction of the 
words to satisfy his intent. 1843 James Forest Days ii, 
They were rushing upon the old peasant with no very mer- 
ciful intent. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 142 He who 
wounds with intent to kill.. shall be tried as if he had suc- 
ceeded. _ 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belief 40S Christian 
ethics.. insists on a purity enthroned in the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. 1897 Daily News 13 Feb. 4/6 Sent to 
five years' penal servitude for wounding a man with intent, 
t b. Design, plan, project, scheme. Obs . 
c 1385 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 49 In swich place as 
thoughte hem auantage ffor hire entente they take hir her- 
bergage. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 625 Isres in his fals ententes 
Purposed treson and sorowe. . 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(2568) II. 795 To propose their entent of which t^ey would 
to none other person any part disclose. 1663 Manley 
Grotius' Low C. Warres 103 Subtle in the managing of the 
Intents of that Noble and great-spirited Young-man.. 1830 
James Darnley xxxviii, The nobles joining in his intent, 
showered their largess upon their retainers. 

+ 2. Attention, heed ; intent observation. Obs. 
c 1320 R. Brunne Mcdit. 43 Take gode entent How petyr 
and iohne from hym he sent, c 1400 tr. Sccreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 105 }>e lew wolde noght loke 
aTeyn, no gyf entent to his sawes. c 1477 Caxton Jason 12 
He behelde her with grete entente, c 1570 Pride <§■ Lowl . 
(1841) 9 And it beheld with full and whole intent. 1704 
Steele Lying Lover 11. (1747) 40 Betty, do you see with what 
Intent. .Penelope gazes yonder? 
f 3 . Intent or assiduous effort, endeavour. Obs . 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvi. 7 Wij> stalworth entent t 
adressid my prayere til J>e. c x374'Chaucer Anel. <5- Arc. 
28Thepeple blisful al and somme.. him to lionouren dide 
al her intent, a 1450 Le Morte Arth . 3691 To please god 
Alle that I maye I shalle here-After do myne entente. 1483 
Cat/i. Angl. 197/1 An Intent e,.. opera. 

1 4 . Mind, or an act of the mind ; understanding ; 
the mental faculties generally ; frame of mind, will, 
spirit ; perception, judgement ; what is in the mind, 
notion, opinion, or thought of any kind. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 363 (Gott.) J>e world i calle wid min 
ententis pe mater of foure elementis. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Egipdane i2iQuhene gudmen suld to faste begyne, of syne 
to clenge pare entent. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 
824 She taketh in good entente The wylof Crist. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 150 Her dethe and. his living She chose 
with all her hole entent. 1420 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 111. 
I. 68 Vp on the beste wyse that we cowde deuyse aftir owr 
simple ententes, c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 370 Sic fantasye 
fell in his entent. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 7, I.. 
cast in myne intent How I myght spende the tyme con- 
uenyent. 1623 Lisle sElfric on O. <5- N. 'Pest. Pref. 3 
Hereby grew . . the second error . . worse (to their intent) 
then the first. 

f 5 . Meaning ; import ; purport. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne Prol. 174 To turne it fro pat 
speche away Into latyn . .pat pe Inglis mot know pc entente. 
Ibid. 976 Of Pys tale ys alle pe entent To kepe weyl pe 
comraaundement. 3495 Act 11 Hen. VII , c. 8 So obscure 
derke and diffuse that the true entent of the makers therof 
cannot perfitely be undrestond. 1572 Forrest Theopltilus 
347 in Anglia VII, The some and entent of hys hole re- 
queste. a 1676 Hale Contenipl. 11.57 It is more Large and 
Spacious than the intent of the Text bears. 

t b. Lmu = Intendment 4. Oh. 

1574 ^r- Littleton's Tenures 17 b, Hee that shall haue the 
lanae.. shall haue the same lande after the Entent of the 
surrender. 1608 W. Bradshaw Unreason. Sc par. 26 What 
obedience doe they promise to the Prelates in the intent of 
the Law, but onely in things that they shall judge honest and 
Lawfull. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 476 They not being 
goods, wares, or merchandize, within the intent of the 
statute, by which a profit may be fairly made. 

6. An end purposed ; the object of an action, etc.; 
aim, purpose, rare or Obs. exc. as in c. 

c 1340 Ham pole Prose Tr. 10 Ffor pat entent anely [pay] 
are. tor to lowte. 1373 Barbour Bruce 111. 206 Thai come 
weill till thar entent. c 1383 Chaucer L.G. W. Prol. 78 
That nys nothyng the entent of myn labour, c 1440 Jacob's 
Well (E. E. T. S.) 79 Whanne. .pe ende & pe entent is, for 
to don perby ony dedly synne, panne is pat desyre . . dedly 
synne. 3323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxl. 167 He thought 
by their meanes the soner to come to his entent.. 2655 Cul- 
pepper, etc. River ins xv. iii. 412 Juyce of the Knot-grass 
may’ he used to the same intent. 3734 Chatham Lett. 
Nephew iv. 22, I highly recommend the end and intent of 
Pythagoras’s injunction. 3863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. 
iv. 60 Some outward and visible figure or sign to which the 
multitude could point as the sy’mbol of its great Intent. 

+ b. In phrases, as to what intent , to that intent , 
for this intent , etc. Esp. in the conjunctional phrase 


To (f for) the intent {that) : to the end (that), in 
order (that). Obs. 

3390 Gower Couf, I. 180 [He] axeth hem to what entente 
Thei have here ferste feith forsake, a 3450 Kut. de la Tour 
(xB68) 161 Y wolde that the tyme were come ayen to that 
entent to encrece the worship of alle goodc. c 1460 For- 
tkscue Abs. <5* Lim. Menu ix. (1885) 130 But this is writun 
only to the entent, pat it be wel vnderstande, how [etc.]. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur n. xvii, I did it to this entent that 
it sholde better thy courage. 1513 More Rich. Ill {1883) 7 
[He] forethought to be king . . And thei deme, that for 
thys intente, he was gladdc of his brothers death. 3323 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clx. 105 To the entent they somwhat 
to-breke and toopyn the archers. 3326 Tindale John xiii. 
28 That wist noo man at the table for what intent he spake 
vnto hym. 1569 J. Rogers Gl. Godly Lone (1876) 179 To 
the intente that they’. two may dwell together. i6ix Bible 
John xi. 15 To the intent yce may’ beleeue. 2703 Maun- 
dkell Journ. Jems. (1732) 24 To the intent that I might 
give some light, for the better deciding [etc.]. 

c. To (for) all intents and purposes (less usually 
to all intents) : in regard to any end or object, for 
all practical purposes, 1 practically \ 

1546 Act 37 Hen. VIII , c. 9 § 1 To all intents, construc- 
tions, and purposes. 1353 Kidley Whs. (Parker Soc.) 19, 
I would know, whether that Christ’s words, spoken upon 
the cup, were not as mighty’ in work, and as effectual in 
signification, to all intents, constructions, and purposes (as 
our Parliament men do speak), as they were, spoken upon 
the bread ? 1629 Strafford Let. in Slingsby's Diary [1836) 
321 Your self [being] as formerly* vice president to all 
mtentts. 3709 Addison Tatlcr No. 96 T 2 Whoever resides 
in the World without having any' Business in it.. is to me 
a Dead Man to all Intents and Purposes. 1836 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. IV. v. xiii. § 5 Thematerials are so hardened 
and knit together that to all intents and purposes they 
form one solid mass. 1879 M. Arnold Ess., Porno iinvjn 
162 The rest of the nation consists, for all intents arid 
purposes, of one immense class. 

f 7 . The subject or theme to be treated in an 
argument or discourse. Obs. 

c 1460 Play Sacram. 6, We be ful purposed w l hart & w* 
thowght Off oure mater to tell y® entent. 3594 J. Dickenson 
Aristas (1878) 43 Leauing this digression, 1 will retume to 
the proposed entent pf my discourse. 2638 F. Junius Paint, 
of Ancients 198 It is better wee should pursue our intent, 
by comparing that carefull diligence of tne ancients [etc.]. 
3670 E. Borlase Lathom Sfaw 45 From whence this 
Patient received so much benefit : But to our intent, 
t b. Sc. Law. A cause in litigation. Obs. 

CX575 Balfour's Practichs (1754) 373 Efter that thepartie 
has cnosin ane certain nombre of witnessis for preiving of 
his intent he may not.. desire ony ma nor thame allanerlie 
quhom he has chosin. 

Intent (inte*nt), a. [ad. L. intent-us bent 
on (something), strained, attentive, earnest, eager, 
pa. pple. of intendere to Intend ; cf. OF. intent 
intended, attentive, assiduous. 

Intent and intense are etymologically doublets, intentus 
and inlcnsus being two forms of the L. pple. ; but already 
in L. intensus was (like the simple iensus) more restricted 
to the physical sense ‘stretched, strained 1 , hence *Jn- 
tense, violent while intentus was extended to the notion 
of ‘mentally or nervously on the stretch, intent, eager, 
attentive In the modern langs. this differentiation has 
been made more complete. So with intention , intension .] 

1 . Having the mind strenuously bent upon some- 
thing ; earnestly attentive, sedulously occupied, 
eager, assiduous; bent, resolved, a. Const, on, 
upon ; formerly to (at) or inf. 

x6xo Hymtte in Farr S.P. Jos. /(1848) 28 How intent our 
prayers to heare. 1634-66 Earl Orrery Par then. (1676)35 If 
I endeavoured to preserve a life she is so intent to destroy’. 
3660 R, Coke Pozuer «$- Subj. 37 The third are . . always 
intent upon robbery’. 1663 Bramhall Just Vind. iv. 87 
The Court of Rome so potent, so prudent, so vigilant, so 
intent to their own advantage. 1674 tr. Scheffers Lapland 
307 Women in the absence of men, are very intent for some 
weeks at catching fish. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 329 Intent on 
hish designs, a thoughtful band. 3866 Kingsley Hcrcw. 
i, They’ had met him riding along, intent upon his psalter. 
1888 J. Inglis TcjiI Life Tiger/and 345 Intent on securing 
what seemed to be a good head of horns, 
b. Without const. 

1704 Pope Windsor For. 338 The patient fisher takes hi? 
silent stand, Intent, his angle trembling in his hand. 1835 
Lytton Rienzi x. viii, He stood, with folded arms, musing 
and intent. 

Comb. 3899 Wesim. Gaz. 19 Oct. 1/3 An alert, very’ intent- 
looking man. 

2 . Of the faculties, looks, etc. : Directed with 
strained or keen attention ; earnest, eager, keen ; 
intense. Const, on, upon (f to). 

i6o5 Bryskett Civ. Life 276 The Intellective soule.. being 
once freed from the bodie..xs altogether bent and intent to 
contemplation. 3709 Steele 7 'atler No. 38 p 11 The intent 
Application with which he pursues Trifles. 3736 C. Lucas 
Ess. JVaters II. 399 The eye is intent upon watching the 
changes. 3830 D’Israf.li Chas. /, III. vi. 79 So intent was 
his elegant mind on those treasures of literature and art. 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley ii. 20 His eyes are large . . their 
expression is intent and meditative. 

1 3 . Intensely active. Opposed to remiss. Obs . 
1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) 312 The streams 
from either side . . arise or fall according to^ the motion in 
those parts, and the intent or remisse operation of the first 
exciting causes. 

t Inte’nt, v. Obs. Also 3-6 en-. [In branch I, 
ME. a. OF. entente-r to intend, attempt (14th 
c. in Godef.), ad. L. intentare to stretch out to- 
wards, direct, threaten with, attack, accuse, freq. 
of intendtre to Intend. In sense 4, a. F. intenter 
(14th c.), to institute (a legal process) = med.L. 


intentare litem', in sense 5, app. directly from L 
intentare 

I. 1. intr. To direct the mind or attention to 
give heed, to attend ; to be intent. 

33. . K. A Us. 2834 Whiles the people of the toun Ententid 
to Perm e neon. 3475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) n [He] ententid 
about the defence and saufegarde of the gret cite of Acres. 
2611 Speed Hist . Gl. Brit . jx, ix. (1632) 626 The King now 
wholly intented vpon cncrease of treasure, 
b. trails. To attend to. 


14. . Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 148 Ententynge jnt \t 
apostel seij7. c 3300 Nczv Notbrounc Mayd 433 in Hazl, 
E.P. P. III. 18 My comatindement Neuer tentente. 

2 . intr. and traits. To intend, purpose. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26793 Sli[k] penance mai ha na f[r]o,Man 
dos intent at eft misdo. 1430-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 77 
To aske therby all thynges that he entented shulde be asked 
therb>\ 1494 Fabyan Chron. iv. lxviii. 46 He expulsed..Ms 
fader Herculeus Maxynnyanus y* ententy’d agayne to haue 
been Emperoure. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxv.331 
To leme what their enemyes entented. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Scot. Chron. (1805) 1. 196 Donald., had understanding what 
these outlawes intented. 

3 . irons. To make an attempt on 5 to tr}* lo seize. 

c 1400 Sozvdone Bab. 550 Ferumbras than gan to assaye, 

If he myght that pray-e entente. 

II. 4 . traits. To institute (a legal action). Sc. 

15.. Acts Sedemnt 6 (Jam.) The saidis Lordis declaris 
that the samen sal not prejudge ony persone.. of thair lawful 
defences, .aganis ony actioun to be intentit heireftir at his 
Majesties instance. 1673-4 Lauderdale Papers , He heard 
that she hade given orders to intent a law suit against him. 
1737 J. Chambeklayne Si. Gt. Brit. 11. 11. iv. 376 {Scotland), 
The Lord Advocate, .intents no Processes of Treason, except 
by Warrant of Privy-Council. 

5 . To accuse, b. To level (an accusation), rare. 
36x3 W. Browne Brit. Past. Pref. Verses (N.), They were 
her errors, whilst she intented Browne. 3695 J. Sage 
Article Wks. 3895 I. 389 The accusation was intented 
against the Queen. 

+ Inte stable, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. late L. 
intentabil-is , f. in- (In- 3 ) + *tentabilis , f. tenlarc 
to tjy, to Tempt.] 

2636 Blount Glossogr., Ini cut able, that cannot be tempted. 

+ Inteata’tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. intentatibii • 
cm stretching out, in late L. (Tertulk, v.r. intentio) 
accusation, n. of action f. intentare : see Intent v.] 
An accusation ; a threatening. 

3612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xrx. ii, Witnesses 
come forth, and agree in the intentation of the crime. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Intentation, a menacing or threatening. 

t Inte*nted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Intent + -ed.J 

1 . = Intent a. 2. 

2633 P. Fletcher Elisa 11. xiii, So did she quake, And 
with intented eyes upon them gazed. 

2 . Intended, purposed. 

2624 Sanderson Twelve Serm. (1632) 444 If my intented 
course led me that way. 

3 . Legally instituted. 

2639 Dkumm. of Hawth. Queries of State Wks. (i7id 17/ 
Whether it be lawful to proscribe and forfeit country-men, 
professing one religion, 'without process intented or law r 
f Inte *ntf Tilly, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. * inter t- 
ful (f. Intent sb. + -ful) + ~ly 2. But perb. a scribal 
corruption.] Attentively. 

CX410 Love Bonavcnt. Mirr. xii. 29 (Gibbs MS.) P ei 
fonden hym sy’ttyngemonge doctoures of lawe heryn?® 
ententfully [Sherard MS. & W. de Worde, ententinyj. 

t Intential, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Intent 
sb. + -ial,] Of or belonging to the intent or 
meaning : cf. Intent sb. 5. 

? c 1470 G. Ashuy Active Policy Prince 39 B° ernS H 
Thaugh all thy’nges be nat. .swetely englisshed..I bysecne 
you hertely to excuse it, So that I kepe intential substance. 

t Inteuitlble, a. Ohs. In 5 en-. [»• 9 .. 

en-, intenlible (Godef.), f. L. type *i»tentiouts, 
f. ppl. stem of intmdire to Intend : see 
Understandable, intelligible. 

3491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de \V. 1495) 1. xlix. 96 b/i, 
I haue now a voys ententyble ; and I was late dompe. 

Intention (intemjan), sb. Forms: a. 4-Oen* 
tencion, (-cy-, -one, -oun(e), 5-6 -tion, (*oun), 
5 -sioun, 6 -syon. / 3 . 5-6 intencion, (-cy-> 
-one, -oun(e), 5- intention, [a. OF. en-, tit- 
tendon , - cinn , -tion, -fon stretching, intensity, will* 
thought, opinion, etc. (12th c. in Hatz.-Darmv> 
ad. L. intentidn-em stretching, straining, emu h 
attention, application,’ design, purpose, etc., n. oj 
action from intendere to Intend. A doublet 0 
intension ; see note to Intent a.J 


I. General senses. . . , 

fl. The action of straining or directing the mtn 
or attention lo something ; mental application or 
effort ; attention, intent observation or regard ; en- 
deavour. Obs. (but cf. 1 b). -To 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4701 Now sette wel thyn 1 entencioun, 
here of love discripcioun. c 2450 tr. De Imitattone ih- * * 
99 Neuere to relesse be soule fro intencion of heueniy ptjS * 
2481 Caxton Myrr. 1. iv. 12 Therfore he [God] gaf to n} 
[man] witte and reson to haue entenrion to hym. *5 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 160 Attencion or intencyonio' 
our purpose here is onely the attendaunce study & ding* 
y* man or woman gy’ueth to thejT dede. 3599 B. JON • 
Cynthia's Rev. 1. v. My soule (Like one that lookes on 
affected eyes) Is hurt with mere intention on their JOji 
2647 Spricge Anglia Rediv. t. ii. (1854.) 9 ^ ?***,*- 

the king refusing, lie pressed with that instance and i 
tion .. till at last lie tendered the same upon the pommel 
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his saddle. 1651 Fuller s A bel Rcdiv., Bolton 5S9 Being ad- 
vised by Phisitians. .to break off the strong intention of his 
study, he rejected their counsel!. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. «. 
xix.fxWhen the Mind with great Earnestness, and of Choice, 
fixes its View on any Idea .. it is that we call Intention or 
Study. 1749 Bp. Laving ton Enthus. Methodists (1754) I. iL 
39 Disease caused perhaps by., deep Intention of Thought. 

1 2. The action or faculty of understanding ; way 
of understanding (something) ; the notion one has 
of anything. Also, the mind or mental faculties 
generally ; cf. Intent sb. 4 . Ohs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 4521 pe I ewes and cristen men.. 
Sal pan thurgh even entencion Assent in Crist als a religion. 
1390 Gower Con/. II. 77 Resonahle entencion. The which 
out of the soule groweth And the vertue fro vice knoweth. 
1483 Caxton G. de la* Tour Livb, I wylle answere after 
mya aduys and mtencion. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 1x4, 

I synnit in consaiving thochtis jolie, Vp to the hevin extol- 
ling myne ententioun. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
161 b, Ve the idyot may haue .. his entencyon fully set to 
desyre the lyfe eternall. 

*{• 3. The way in which anything is to be under- 
stood ; meaning, significance, import. Obs . or 
blending with 5 . 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love m. ii. (Skeat) 1. 140 For neces- 
sary & necessite been wordes of mokel intencion. 1638 F. 
Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 3x0 That from thence gathering 
the full intention of the conceit, wee might., rightly appre- 
hend the whole argument. 1668 Culpepper S: Cole Barthol. 
Anat. 1. iii. 6 If we will beleive Galen ..Whose Intention 
Rodeletius interprets to be, that the Fat doth only releive 
famished, persons. [1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. Notes 
230 The intention of the passage was sufficiently clear. 1885 
S. Cox Expos . Ser. r. iL 22 The story of every man has a 
religious intention and significance.] 

4. The action of intending or purposing ; volition 
which one is minded to carry out ; purpose, ‘f Of 
intention , on purpose, intentionally (obs.). 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 229 Of his synnis repent- 
yng, As man of gud entencione. 1430 Lydg. St. Margaret 
381 Men supposyng . . There was closed grete tresour and 
ryfhesse, Brak the vessel, of entencyoun. 1552 Abp. Hamil- 
ton Catech. (1884) 29 We suld keip the commands of God 
with ane rycht intencioun. 1601 R. Johnson Ktngd. <5* 
Commw. (1603) 2 *H There is not that disposition and good 
intention, which ought to be betwixt so neere a couple. 
2645 Slingsby Diary (1836) 166 Having it once in his inten- 
tion to go to Bristol, a 2780 Johnson in Bonvell an. 2753, 
l At one time, Johnson said to Beauclerk] You never open 
your mouth but with intention to give pain. 2842 Lane 
Arab . Nts . I. 59 Our actions are judged good or evil, 
according to our intention. 1887 Fowler Priitc. Mar. 11. v. 
Intention, as distinguished from motive, on the one side, and 
the action itself, on the other, may be defined as the volition 
immediately preceding the overt act. 

5. That which is intended or purposed; a pur- 
pose, design. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 527 It wes his entencioune Till 
put him in-to auenture. C1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode ill. 
xxxii. (1869) 153 It is wel . . myn entencioun fiat fiou make 
me f>er of collacioun. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 203 It is a 
saying among Divines, that Hell is full of good Intentions, 
and Meanings. 2748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 228 It was not 
the Intention that the Ships should go higher up. 17.. 
Johnson in Boswelt Apr. an. 1775, Sir, Hell is paved with 
good intentions. 2771 Wesley Scrw. ii. n. § 9 ‘Hell is 
paved’ saith one ‘with good intentions’. 2818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 167 Sir W. Blackstone thought the deed of 
uses sufficient evidence of the intention of the parties. 

b. colloq. in pi. Purposes in respect of a proposal 
of marriage. 

[1751 Smollett Per. Pic. IV.ii.] 1796 Jane Austen Pride 
3- Prej. xxxiv, Colonel Fitzwilliam had made it clear that he 
had no intentions at all, and . . she did not mean to be un- 
happy about him. 2852 Punch 27 Mar. (Cartoon), Mr. Bull. 
Now, Sir, don’t let us have any more Derby Dilly Dallying. 
What are your Intentions towards Miss Britannia? 2884 
Flor. Marryat Under the Lilies xxxiii, ‘Why ! I’m just 
about to ask you your intentions 1' ‘Don’t! please ! For I 
am married.’ 

6 . "Ultimate purpose; the aim of an action ; fthat 
for which anything is intended (obs.). 

c 24x0 Hoccleve Mother 0/ God 52 Cryst of thee hath 
deyned for to take Flessh and eek blood for this entencioun 
Vp on a crois to die for our sake. 2484 Caxton Fables 0/ 
AEsoP 11. iii, To consydere and loke wel to what entention 
the yeft is gyuen. 2556 A urelio <$- 1 sab. (1608) E iij. To none 
other intension, than onele to begille them. 2652 French 
Yorkslt.Spa iv. 48 It. .serves as effectually, .for most inten- 
sions that almost any Physick is prescribed for. 1773 Reid 
Aristotle's Log. ii. § 2 (2788) 25 The intention of the cate- 

f ories is to muster every object under ten heads. 1878 
Iorley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. Carlyle 201 One thing to estimate 
the intention and sincerity of a movement, when it first 
stirred the hearts of men, and another thing to pass sentence 
upou it in the days of its degradation. 
f7. Stretching, tension : *= Intension i. Obs. 
2580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 383 As Musitians tune their 
strings who . . either by intention, or remission, frame them 
to a pleasant consent. 2616 Rich Cabinet 123 So doe we 
vnbend bowes . . lest continual! intention should boow the 
bowe, or breake the string. i6s4_Gataker Disc. Apol. 57 
By intention of speech a vein opening in my Lungs caused 
such a flux of blood. 

b. Straining, bending, forcible application or 
direction (p/the mind, eye, thoughts, etc.). (Akin to 
i, but with more of the notion of tension as in 7 .) 

1638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 206 We shall doe well 
to breath our selves nowand then.. by unbending the inten- 
tion of our thoughts. 1659 Genii. Calling* iv. § 13 Not being 
able to endure so much seriousness and intention of mind. 
a 2726 South 'Twelve Serin. (1744) X. 326 The toil and 
labour, and racking intention of the brain. _i 352 Thorcau 
Excurs Autumnal Tints (1863) 262 It required a different 
intention of the eye in thesame locality.to see different plants. 


f 8 . Intensification: = Intension 3 . Obs. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mqr. 69 Morall vertue .. tern- 
pereth the remission and intention . . of the passions. 2638 
F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 276 Brightnesse may bee sayd 
to bee nothing else but an intention of LighL 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran's Obscrv. Sttrg. (1771) Diet., TyPns , is the Order 
of Fevers consisting of Intention and Remission. 
f9. Inclination, tendency. Obs . 

2594 Plat /ciuelMio. 11. 35 If it continew longe in a pewter 
sawcer, it hath an intention towardes ceruse. 

II. Specific uses. 

10. Sttrg. and Med. An aim or purpose in a 
healing process ; hence, a plan or method of treat- 
ment. [med. h. curat ionis intentio, transl. 6 tt}s 
lacrecos tftcoTros Galen (ed. Kiihn I. 3 S 5 ).] arch. 

c 1400 Lan/rancs Cirurg. 18 A1 entencioun of a surgian, 
how diuers [>at it be, it is on [of] maners, first is vn- 
doynge of j>at, f>at ishool, fesecundeto hele hat, hat is broke, 
he .iij. is remeuynge of hat, hat is to myche. 2541 R. 
Copland Guydon's Formal., etc. S j, In the cure of 
colde apostemes be iij intencyons. The fyrste is to egall 
the mater antecedent. The seconde is the conioynt mater. 
And y 8 thyrde is to correct y® accydentes. 2702 T. Fuller 
{title) Pharmacopoeia Extemporanea ; or, a body of Select 
Medicines, answering most intentions of cure. 2727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Ititctition or Intension , in medicine, that 
judgment, or method of cure, which a physician forms to 
himself from a due examination of symptoms. 2822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 378 Some of the indications of the 
disease, however, have given rise to a much bolder intention. 

b. spec, in first intention, the healing of a lesion j 
or fracture by the immediate re-union of the severed 
parts, without granulation ; second intention , the I 
healing of a wound by granulation after suppuration. 

2543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 230 b. Solution of . 
continuitie in the flesh may be restored by the waie of the 
first intention. 2767 Gooch Treat. Wounds* I. 330 The 
first intention belongs to incised wounds, and is performed, ' 
by bringing t.heir lips, as much as possible, into contact .. ■ 
The second intention is accomplished, by promoting diges- 
tion, and regeneration of the loss of substance. 1813 J. 
Thomson Led. Iufiam. 125 The first [mode] is by adhesion j 
without granulation ; this Galen termed re-union by the I 
first intention; the second is re-union by granulation ..re- j 
union by the second intention. 2859 J. Brown Rah F. 

11. (1862) 26 The wound healed * by the first intention*. ' 

11. Logic. The direction or application of the mind I 
to an object ; a conception formed by directing the I 
mind to some object ; a general concept. First 

I intentions , primary conceptions of things, formed by 
the first or direct application of the mind to the 
things themselves ; e. g. the concepts of a tree , an 
oak. Second intentions , secondary conceptions 
formed by the application of thought to first in- 
tentions in their relations to each other ; e. g. the 
; concepts of genus, species, variety, property, acci- 
dent, difference , identity. 

, The introduction of these terms is due to the early Latin 
i translation of Avicenna, in which the Arabic 
I vinZquIdt ‘perceptions, notions’, pi. of vuiZqiil 

1 ' what is perceived by the intellect, intelligible, known is 
I rendered by intetitiones. Thus tr. Avicenna Metaph. I, 2 
I (Prantl II. 321) Subjectum vero logic*, sicut scisti, sunt 
intentiones intellect* secundo [jLiliJl al-maC~ 

quldt al/dniyah ], qu* apponuntur intentionibus primo 
intellects [^j)J l al-ma&qiildt al-uld y \ secun- 

dum quod per eas pervenitur de cognito ad incognitum. 
Hence in Albertus Magnus (1193-12S0) Metaph. I ; I, x 
(Opp. ed. Jammy, Lugd. 1651, III. 3/1) Scienti* logic* 
non considerant ens et partem entis aliquam, sed intentiones 
secundas circa Tes per sermonem positas, per quas vise 
habentur veniendi de noto ad ignotum. Pacius {Aristot. 
Organ., 1584) identifies intentio with notio 1 notion ’ 1 ‘prima 
notio seu prima intentio’. 

2550 Bale Image Both Ch. 11. Pref. 2 b, Subtiltees, 
seconde intencyons, intrinsecall moodes. 2552 Robinson 
tr. More's Utopia 11. vi. (1895) 185 Our newe Logicians 
.. were neuer yet able to fynde out the seconde in- 
tentyons ; in so muche that none of them all could e 
euer see man hymselfe in commen, as they call hym. 
2638 Rouse Heav. Acad. ii. 25 For things of the second 
intention, to discern them we ascend above Sense unto 
Reason, and see them with our Understandings. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. EP. i.iii. 9 Not attaining the. .second inten- 
tion of the words. 2852 Mansel Notes Aldrich's Logic (ed.2) 

20 First Intentions, a_s conceptions of things, are predicable of 
the individuals conceived under them. .Secondlntentions are 
not so predicable .. When Genus is said to be predicable of 
Species, it is not meant that we can predicate the one second 
Intention of the other, so as to say, * Species is Genus ’ ; 
but that the first Intention ‘animal’ is predicable of the first 
intention ‘man’ ; the relation of the one to the other being 
expressed by the second intentions ‘ genus * and ‘species’. 
For this reason, Logic was said [by Avicenna] to treat of 
second intentions applied to first. 2864 Bowen Logic v. 1 1 2. 

12. Theol. One of the three things necessary, ac- 
cording to the Schoolmen, to the effectual adminis- 
tration and validity of a Sacrament, the two others 
being Matter and Form : see quots. _ 

2690 Shadwell Am. Bigot v. ad fin., I vill pronounce de 
Words of de maarrhge without intention, and den it is no 
marriage. 2726 Ayliffe Parergon 103 The doctrine of the 
Schools is, That a Sacrament requires Matter, Form, and 
Intention. Ibid., I am at a loss to know what the Intention 
of a Sacrament is, unless it be what the. Church requires to 
be done therein, according to the Council of Florence. 2842- 
71 Hook Ch. Diet. 397 The following is the eleventh canon 
of the Council of Trent : — * If any shall say that there is not 
required in the ministers while they perform and confer the 
sacraments, at least the intention of doing what the Church ) 
does, let him be accursed*. 2869 Haddan Apost. Success. • 


YIH.J1879) 267 Popes like Alexander VIII. may tell us.. that 
a minister invalidates a rite by withdrawing his interior in- 
tention from it,., .soberer schoolmen ..limit the required in- 
tention to nothing more at the least than a virtual intention 
to do as the Church docs. 

b- R. C. Ch. Special or particular intention , a 
special purpose or end for which mass is celebrated, 
prayers are offered up, etc. as the spiritual welfare 
of some person, etc. 

2849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers I. i. 7 6 Like ourselves, # the 
Anglo-Saxons often celebrated mass fora particular intention. 
1890 Louisa Dobr£e Stories Sacrani., Blanche's Baptism 
20, I gave you all my intentions at Mass that morning, and 
said the Te Deum lor you. 2895 Catholic Mag. July 184 
Our Mother General . . gives us the intention for the next 
day’s Communion. 

13. Roman Law. (See quot.) 

2880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 41 The clauses of a formula 
are these,— the demonstration, the intention, the adjudica- 
tion, and the condemnation .. The intention is the clause in 
which the pursuer embodies his demand ; for example, thus : 

* Should it appear that Numerius Negidius ought to give 
ten thousand sesterces to Aulus Agerius 
1 14. Rhet. Intensification of force or meaning ; 
the use of a word to such an end. (L. intentio, 
Aul. Gell. ; Gr. enirams, Dion. Hal.) Obs. 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Intention, . . in Rhetorick it is the 
repetition of the same word in a contrary sense, as Una 
saltts vie its nut lam spcrarc salute m. 

+ Intention, v. Obs. rare — [f. prec., after 
It. intenzionare, f. intenzionc : cf. F. intentionner 
(1690 in Halz.-Darm.).] To have an intention. 

261 x Florio, Intentionare, to intention. 

Intentional (inte’njbnal), a. (sbl) [ad. med.L. 
intentiondlis (Hervens Natalis De Intent., c 1300 ), 

i. intentidn-em Intention; cf. F. inteniionnel 
(Palsgr. 1530 ).] 

1. Of or pertaining to intention or purpose ; 
existing (only) in intention. 

. 2530 Palsgr. 316^2 Intencyonall belongyng to the intent, 
intencioncl. 2602 in Moryson I tin, it. (1617) 247 Where 
wee see faith and dutie onely intentionall in origine. a 1695 
W. D . Dissucis. Closing In Boyle's IVks. (1772) VI. 31 These 
intentional sins, for being ineffectual against others, divest 
not the being criminal in themselves. 2754 Richardson 
Grandison I. xxvi. 286 Her heart overflows with sentiments 
of gratitude on every common obligation and even on but 
intentional ones. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 154 The 
second will never operated, it was only intentional. 

2. Done on purpose, resulting from intention; 
intended. Rarely of an agent: Acting with intention. 

26. ., <22677 [implied in Intentionally], a 2729 Rogers 
(J.), The glory of God is the end which every intelligent 
being is bound to consult, by a direct and intentional sendee. 
2744 Harris Three Treat.W’Vs. (1841) 7 There is, too, another 
alteration ... which .. is equally wanting; and that is with 
respect to the epithet, ‘intentional or voluntary’. 2824 
Syd. Smith JVhs. (1867)11.42 We accuse nobody of inten- 
tional misrepresentation.^ 2828 Scorr F. M. Perth ii, Con- 
sidering this as an intentional insult, a 1862 Buckle Civtliz. 
(1873) III. y. 306 An intentional suppression of facts. 2863 
J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. ii. 5 Man is the only intentional 
cultivator. 

3. Scholastic Philos. Pertaining to the operations 
of the mind; mental; existing in or for the mind. 

Intentional species , appearances or imaees supposed to be 
emitted by material objects so as to strike the senses and 
produce sensation. 

1624 F. White Repi. Fisher 452 The thought of man is a 
spirituall or intentionall motion and action, and not a sub- 
stantiall thing. 2647 FT. More Poems 277 Let him. .with un- 
cessant industry persist Th’ intentionall species to mash and 
bray In marble morter. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Sysl. 1. i. 

§ 14. It is evident, that^ Empedocles did not suppose 
Sensations to be made by intentional Species or Qualities. 
1694 R. Burthoggc Reason 79 Colours, Sounds, Sapors, 
Time.. are Intentional things, things that, as such, have 
only an esse Objectivmn, an esse Cognition, as the School- 
men phrase it. 2704 Norris Ideal World 11. vil 344 Some 
philosophers talk of . . intentional species, and of their suc- 
cessive generating and spawning each other, after their first 
emission from the object, throughout the several points of 
the medium. 

4. Hcb. Gram. Applied by some to the use of the 
Future or Imperfect tense (in some cases marked by 
a special form) of the Hebrew verb to express 
intention ; also called cohortative : e. g. in Gen. xi. 7 . 

2892 Davidson Hcbr. Grant. 60 note. Both the Jussive and 
Cohortative are comprehended by Ewald under the name 
Voluntative ; for Cohortative Bottcher prefers to use the 
term Intentional. 

*f* B. sb. An appearance or phenomenon which 
lias no substantial or concrete existence. Obs. 

1658 W. Sanderson Grapitice 4 The sight is the subject 
of Forms without a Body; which are called, Inteniionalls. 
1697 tr. Burgersd ictus his Logic 1. iii. 5 To a true Being., 
are oppos’d . . 3dly. Appearances, or as they commonly say, 
Intentionals, as the Rain-bow, Colours appearing, Species s 
and Spectres of the Senses and Understanding, and other 
things whose Essence only consists in their Apparition. 
Intention ality (intemjbnreriiti). [ad. SehoL 
L. intenliondlitds (Hervens Natalis, c 1300, De 
Intent., If. 7 b), f. intentiondlis Intentional: see 
-1TY.1 The quality or fact of being intentional. 

1612 Florio, Intentionalila , intentionall tie. 2652 Hobbes 
Leviath. 1. iv. 22 Intentionality .. and _ other insignificant 
words of the School. 2780 Bentham Pimc. Legist. ««, § 6 
In even’ transaction ..which is examined with a view to 
punishment there are four articles to be considered..^ the 
mtentionalitv that may have accompanied it. 2823 — Act 
Paul 223 Perfect consciousness, fixed intentionality, prede- 
termined perseverance, a 2834 Coleridce Rem. (1S36; II. 
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INTER-. 


INTENTIONALLY. 

1E0 Observe the consciousness and the intentionally of 
his wit. 

Intentionally (intcnjbnati), adv. [f. Inten- 
tional a. + -LY “.j In an intentional manner or 
relation. + a. In respect of the mind or its work- 
ings; by die action of the mind ( obs .). fb. In 
respect of intention or purpose, as opposed to per- 
formance ( obs .). c. With intention, on purpose. _ 
16.. Caryl in Spurgeon Treas . Dav. Ps. xci. 13 His 
meaning is, thou shall intentionally tread upon them like a 
conqueror, [a x66x Fuller Worthies 1. (1662)29 Surely, not 
intent ionly, but accidentaly.] 1665 Boyle Occas. Rtjl. \\. 
xi. (1848) 133 They think, That for a Man to be otherwise 
than Intentionally Religious before his Hair begin to change 
Colour, were not only to lose the priviledges of Youth, but 
to incroach upon those of old^Age. a 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. 11. it*. 155 Some things are found out casually 
or accidentally; some things intentionally. Ibid. iv. viii. 
372 Man above all visible Creatures is able to perform that 
duty intellectually and intentionally. 1720 Dn Foe Cap/. 
Singleton i. (1840)11, I was guilty of the fact intentionally., 
but providence .. always frustrated my designs.^ 1B20 
Scoresby Acc. Airtic Reg. I. App. 46 This observation was 
intentionally made at a different hour almost every day. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. s) I. 370, I never intentionally 
wronged any one. 

+ Inte*ntionary, a. and sb. Obs . [f. Inten- 
tion + -ary.] A. adj. a. = Intentional a. 

1647 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 496 We give 
no ear, no serious and intentionary hearkening to it. 1684 
Depos. Cost. York (Surtees) 266 A combiner with and inten- 
tionary introducer of Popery. 

b. According to legal intent or intendment. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gervt. Eng. it. xxxix. (1739) 173 The 
intentionary sense of the Statute .. although not within the 
explicate words of that Law. 

B. sb. One who does something with 1 inten- 
tion * : cf. Intention i 2. 

x6ig W. Sclater Exp. x Thcss. (1630) 246 Not lesse 
blame- worthy are our superstitious Votaries or Intention- 
aries, that walke out of Gods Church, to the Shrines of 
Saints, and.. the Holy Land. 

t Inte*ntionate, Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Inten- 
tion + -ate 2 : cf. F. intentionni (z6th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Having, or characterized by, intention ; 
intentional, intended. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Crcat. Ep. Bed. 8 Mooving 
the minde of the admirer or intentionate observer, 
t Inte*ntionated, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ed b] — Intentioned. 

1620 Shelton Quix. IV. x\iv. 196 So christianly a Father 
and Daughter .. to see to, so well intentionated. C1690 
Consul. Raising Money 9 It will be readily granted by all 
wise and well-intcntionated Persons. 

t Inte'Htionately, adv. Obs. rare—', [f. 
Intent, onate a. + -LY -.] Intentionally. 

1605 Bi*. W. Barlow Au.no. Nameless Cath. 135‘The same 
doctrine, .which wrought in others the sauour of death ; not 
intentionatcly from the Subject, but occasionately by the 
vice of the Obiect. 

Intentioned (inte’njbnd), a. [f. Intention sb. 
+ -ed 2 .] Having intentions (of a specified kind). 
1647 W. Browne tr. Gombcrville's Polexnndcr iv. v. 333 
To let her know they were loyally intentioned. 1729 Swift 
Let. M'Culla's Project Wks. 1841 II. 97/1 Those who 
are honest and best-intentioned. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
III. 457 The Lord Chief Justice’s system was very great 
and noble, and very equitably intentioned. 1825 Carlyle 
Schiller ir. (1845) in So occupied and so intentioned, lie 
continued to reside at Weimar. 1898 ^J. R. Tru.muull_ 
Hist. Northampton , Mass. I. 2 A spirit of thrift un*‘ 
doubtedly permeated the best intentioned of them. 

Inte’ntionless, a. rare. . [-LESS.] Without 
intention ; purposeless. 

. 1887 Harpers Mag. Noy. 931 He began .. to lose lumself 
in intentionless plausibilities. 1894 Athenzum 10 Nov. 
634/2 The surviving life of old Japan here depicted [is) un- 
knowing, probably, and intentionless of its own charm. 

Intentive t,inte*nliv), a. Obs. ox arch. Forms: 
a. 3-5 ententif, 4-5 -yf, -yve, 5 -ife, -yfe, 6 -ivo. 
p. 5-6 intentif, -yf, -if©, 6 - intentive. f a. OF. 
cn-j in tent if, - ive (12 th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. 
intentivus, f. intent- , ppl. stem of ini endure to 
Intend : see -iye.] 

1 . Of persons: Devoting earnest attention or pains; 
paying regard or attention ; attentive, heedful, 
assiduous, intent. Const, to, about , on, upon, or inf. 

a. c X290 [implied in Inventively], c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus 11. 789 1838), I loue oon which is most ententyf To 
seruen wel vnwery and vnfeynid. — Boeth. 1. pr. ill 6 
(Camb. MS.) They ben ententyf abowte sarpuleris or 
sachels. c 1430 Pilgr. I.yf Manhode 1. exxiv. (1869) 66 Wel 
me liketh J»at ententyf to my wordes bou hast ben. • 1491 
Caxton Vitas Pair. iW. de W. 1495)1. xlix. 97 a/2 Lete 
your ceres be ententif and dylygente to me. <11563 Bale 
Set. JVks. (Parker Soc.) 113 Is not Chrysostom an ententive 
doctor? 

p. X523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 942 Intentyf, aye And 
dylygent. 1548 Hall Citron^ Hen. VII 5 4 b, The Kynge 
. . was so vigilant, so circumspect and so intentive.^ a 1635 
N a usx on Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 30 He was wholly intenti\e 
to the service of his MLtris. 1658 IIromhall Treat. 
Specters in. 227 They . . going nearer privily . . the servants 
being intentive, flew upon them. 1670 Famous Concl. 
•wherein Clement VI II was elected Pope 10 Montalto. . was 
• .intentive to continue his solicitation. [1835 Sir T. Hardy 
in Rot. Litt. Pat. Introd. 6 itr. Writ, 4 John ,Dc inteiuinuio ) 
We command you to be intentive to him in all things as our 
Seneschal, and to execute his commands.] 

2 . Of the faculties, thoughts, actions, looks, etc. : 
Intently bent or directed. 


C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 707 Ententif desir to byen 
thyng espiritueel. b 1475 Bk. Noblesse. (Roxb.) 70 The saide 
Cirus emploied .. xntentife besynesseirs . . labourage of his 
Jondis. 1555-8 Phaer AEncid 11. Ciij b, They wh usted all, 
and fixt with eies ententiue did behold. ' a 1592 Greene 
Jos. JV, 11. ii, His too intentive trust to flatterers. _ 1637 
Heywood Royal Ship 22 My purpose, which is fully inten- 
tive upon brevity. 1655 H. Vaughan Silcx Scint. 11. Rain - 
bow 7 The youthful world's gray fathers. .Did with intentive 
looks watch every hour For thy new light. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. vi. 80 Blushes ill-restrained betray Her thoughts 
intentive on the bridal-day. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. 
Lcdbjny xlii. (1886) 129 Many .. were at breakfast .. with 
such intentive appetites, that they took no notice of the 
courteous salute. 

Illte-ntively, adv. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. + 
-ly -.] In an intentive manner ; with earnest atten- 
tion or application ; earnestly, heedfully, intently. 
c 1290 Bcket 504 in 6*. Eng. Leg. I. 121 Kni^tes and ofure 
.. beden seint Thomas ententifliche: j:at he |?at word for- 
here. 1340 Ayenb. 2x0 And acsi wishche and diligentliche 
pet is ententifliche and perseuerantlichc. CX374 Chaucer 
Boeth. 111. pr. xii. 81 (Camb. MS.) For as 1 trowe tliow 
ledyst now moore ententyfly thyne eyenjo token the verray 
goodes. C1400 Beryn 239 The knyst with his meync went 
to se the wall. .Devising ententiflich the strengthisal a-bout, 
1481 Caxton Godfrey clxxxiii. 268 Alle they of oure liooste 
beheld e them moche ententyfly. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 
(1613) 145 The Phylosopher that too intentiuely gaz'd on the 
stars, stumbled and fell into a ditch. <*1619 Foihkrby 
Atheom. 11. ix. § x (1622) 295 The end of the Mathematicks, 
is, to leade vs men intentiuely to consider of the nature of 
God. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 6 T 3, I looked intentively 
upon him. 

Inte’ntiveness.- Ohs. or arch. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or fact of being intentive; 
closeness of attention ; intentness. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 78 He doth, .speake .. 
of suchc praiers as require a more earnest intentiuenesse. 
1612-15 Br. Hall Con tempi., N. T. iv. xxiv, Their care and 
intentivenesse is truly commendable ; they came to comfort 
her, they do what they came for. 1685 K. Lowman Descr. 
Fireworks Corott. 1 The Earnestness of Expectation and 
Intentiveness of what was.. to succeed. 

Intently (intemtli), adv. [f. Intent a. + -ly 2 . 
ME. had the kindred form entcntcly, int entity, 
? after F. ententement attentively, or reduced from 
cntentifly : cf. jolijliehe, jollity .] In an intent 
manner ; with strained attention or close applica- 
tion ; earnestly, eagerly. 

«. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 613 He Inky it the Seyle en- 
tentily. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xviit. 129 De Brws it 
lukyd ententeiy. 

^ p. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Vt’rg. 123 So 
intently were all her thoughts busied in chastizing them. 
1695 Ld. Prcston Boeth. tv. 182 When I consider intently 
thy Reasons. 1772 Hurd Prophecies (1788) I. iii.66 Intently 
prosecuting one entire scheme. 1838 Lytton Alice 29 In- 
tently gazing on jhe scene below. 1871 H. Ainsworth 
Tower Hill 1. iii, *Tis mere fancy’, he rejoined, after 
listening for a moment intently. 

t Inte'ntment. Obs. rare. [f. Intent v.: 
cf. OK. ententement intention, wish.] Intention. 

1624 Heywood Captives 111. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, To invert 
my good intentements, turne this nest I built for prayer 
unto a bedd of sinnes. 

Intentness (intentnes). [f. I ntent a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being intent ; strained 
or fixed attention ; close mental application. 

1642 Bp. Reynolds Israel's Petit. 15 It doth intimate an 
Intentnesse of the Church upon that point. 2692 Locke 
Educ. Wks. 1812 IX. 62 Intentness of thought upon some- 
thing else. 1755 Vise. Parker in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 368, 

1 found by his intentness, that he saw something extra- 
ordinary. 18x7 J. Scott .Paris. Rem's, (ed. 4) 145 This 
business, .was carried on with an intentness that seemed to 
have no distraction towards any other consideration. 1880 
Miss Braddon Just as lam II. 119 A tone and look that 
indicated intentness of purpose. 

t Iate'imate, a. Obs. rare—', [f. In- 2 +L. 
tenuat-us, pa. pple. of tenudre to make thin : cf. 
Attenuate.] Thinned, thin. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. 11. i. in Ashm. (1652) 135 Whych 
..makyth intenuate thyngs that were thyk also. 

t Inte'pidate, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- - + ppl. 
stem of h. tepidare, f. tepidus lukewarm, Tepid.] 
trails. To render lukewarm, to discourage. 

a 1631 Donne Serin. IV. cii. 359 It slackens us, enfeebles 
and intepidates our Zeal. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 
in. 189 To leave r person .. without any reward, would but 
di.vcourage and intepidate the lest. 

Inter (intau), v. Forms : a. 4-5 entir, -tyre, 
4-6 -tere, -tyr, 4-7 -ter, -terre, 5 -tire, -tiere, 
-tyer(e, 5-6 -tier, 7 -lerr. &. 5 intyr, yntyr, 6 
intere, 6-8 -terre, 7-8 -terr, 5- inter. [ME. 
a. OF. enterre-r (nth c. in Littre) = Pr., Sp. cn- 
terrar. It. interrare, prob. late pop. L. interrdre (in 
med.L. nth c.), f. in- (In- 2 ) + terra earth, for cl. 
L. inhumdre , Inhume.] 

^ 1 . traits. To deposit (a corpse) in the earth, or 
in a grave or tomb ; to inhume, bur}’. 

a. 1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synue 6390 pe sone ..come 
home to )>e enteryng. 1375 Barbour Bruce xtx. 224 Thar, 
with gret solempnite And with gret dule, entyrit wes he. 
<•1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxiii, In J»e kyrk of Dwnferm- 
lyne Hy s Body wes enteryd syne. 1470-85 Malory A rthur 
x. li, Thenne the kynge lete entyere them in a chnppel. 
2513 More in Hall Citron., Edw. ^’(1548) 14 b, His body 
and head wer enterred at Wyndesore. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. cccxiv. 482Tobeentred with thegreatter solemny- 
tie. x6ax Shaks. Jul. C. in. ii. 81 The euill that men do, 


Hues after them, The good is oft enterred with their bones. 
a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 35 Dead and enterr’d. 

N 2499 1 3 romp. Parv. 140^2 (Pyn son) Entyryn or intyrr-n 
dede men. 2565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Comfonert To 
bury or interre. 2587 Mirr. Mag., A Ibanact xlii, To interre 
the dead. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 58 Being 
come to the Burying-place where the Corps is to be lnten'd 
they take it out of the Coffin. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 164 
r 10 She . . was interred according to her Request. 1755 
Capt. P. Drake i. 3 Staying but one Day after the Battle 
to inter Lord Dungan. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. 11. 
44 James .. had not ventured to inter his brother with the 
rites of the Church of Rome, 
b. trails/, and fig. 

2601 ? Marston Pasquil <5- Kath. m. 123, I will intene 
my selfe in Ploydens coffin. x6ox Cornwallis Ess. ii. xxviii. 
(1631)24 O Signieur. .give me leave to interre myself in 
vour armes. 1651 tr. De las-C ire eras' Hist. Don Fenise 136, 
I resolved to cn terre my selfe alive in this desert. 1742 
Young Nt. Tit. 1. 137 Yet man, fool man! here buries all 
Ills thoughts ; Interrs celestial hopes without one sigh, 
f 2 . Said of a tomb : To enclose the corpse of. 
1671 Mti.TON Epit. Marchioness Winchester 1 1‘his rich 
marble doth inter The honoured wife of Winchester. 
f 3 . To place ( anything ) in the ground ; to cover 
up with soil ; = Buuy v. 3. Obs. 

3601 Holland Pliny II. 17 It is very good to enteneand 
couer with mould round about the leaues, now one, and 
then another. 1664 Evelyn Sylva {x6-jg) 19 Be circumspect 
nev er to interr your stem deeper than you found it standing. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 13 How these 
Sea-shells . . became inlerr’d in the bowels of the Earth. 
2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Gardeners also Interior earth 
up, seilery, endive, and lettice, to blanch, or whiten.. them. 

+ Inter, sb. Sc. Obs. rare “k In 6 entire, 
-tyre. [f. prec. vb.] — Inteument. 

1513 Douglas AEncis vi. ii. 151 Til his funerale entire 
[ed. 1553 entyre], or sacrifice, Do bring the blak beistis. 
t Inter, obs. form of Enter v. 

1494 Acc. Ld. High Treas. (Dickson) I. 250 To J hone 
Lame quhen he interit, xviijj. 

ii Inter (i*ntai), the L. preposition = * between’, 
* among occurs in a few Latin phrases occasional 
in ling., e.g. inter alia , amongst other things (less 
usually inter alios , amongst others, other persons); 
inter nos , between ourselves ; inter se , between or 
among themselves. (+ Rarely with English object.) 

a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 293 The great 
garboyles inter Herod and his sous. 2665 Sm '1 '. Hefbhrt 
Trav. (1677) 195 Three errant Monks .. make strange 
discoveries as well as descriptions of places; and inter 
alia of Canibalu. a 1670 Hackkt Alp. Williams 11. 
(1693) 152 The Lords produce inter alios, John Duke of 
Lancaster. 27x4 Swirr Ilor. Sat. 11. vi, Where all that 
passes inter nos Might be proclaimed at Charing-cross. 
1790 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. «$• Corr. (iE82) I- 459 T bxs 
request is internes, and {I J wish my name may not be men- 
tioned. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 223 The ‘little wars . 
which Spaniards wage inter se. 2872 J. A. H. Murray 
Syttops. Hor. Paul. 1 A Narrative called the Acts of the 
Apostles, purporting to furnish [inter alia) memoirs of 
portions of the life of St. Paul. 1806 Lely Slat .J tact. 
Util. 39 vote. By the letters patent the governors include 
(inter alios) the archbishops and bishops. 

Inter-, pi m efix. The Latin preposition and adv., 
inter 1 between, among, amid, in between, in the 
midst \ entered into combination with verbs, adjs., 
and sbs., as in intcrccderc to go between, intercede, 
intercipcrc to seize on the way, intercept, interdict rt 
to interpose in speech, interdict, interjaclrc to 
throw between, interject, interponEre to put be- 
tween, interpose, intervenlrc to come between, in* 
tervene intercaldris intercalary, interdigiidlis lying 
between the fingers, inierjluus flowing between, 
intermedins intermediate, intcrmurdlis between 
walls ; intcramnium a place between rivers, niter- 
cilium the space between the eyebrows, intcrcolum- 
iiittm the space between two columns, mternun- 
iitts a messenger between, interregnum the time 
between two reigns, intervallum the space between 
two ramparts, interval. Some of these uses re- 
ceived. great extension in late L. and the Romanic 
languages. ' , 

Of all these classes representatives are found in 
English, the earlier derived through French, the 
later often immediately from Latin. The Fr. form 
of the prefix is entre and it was with entre- or 
enter-, as in cut rechange, cntcrcoursc, enterfere , 
that these words were taken into ME., and new com- 
pounds formed in Eng. itself : sec Enter-. But, 
between the 15th and 17th centuries, entre-, entei- 
gradually yielded to the L. inter - ; entertain and civ 
terprise , with their derivatives, being now the only 
relics of the earlier form. On the^ pattern of the 
Avords from L., many new derivatives have been 
formed from L. (or *Gr.) elements; esp. the aojs. 
formed on the type (rare in L.) of in tcr-in fir-all s . 
see 4 below'. . , 

In some cases English received from Latin ant 
French both the simple word and its infer - com- 
pound : such are change, inter-change, comvjunt t 
inter-commune , view . inter-virw , column , mtcr- 
column. By extension from such compounds, 
inter - became a living prefix, freely used to form 
new' compounds upon verbs, nouns, and ndjs., no 
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merely of Latin and French, but of native English 
origin, as in inter-twine , inter-talk, inter -brain, 
inter-tidal. Finally, the same process which pro- 
duced such adjs. as anti- slavery*, anti-vaccination , 
anti-war (see Anti- 4), has produced the adjs. inter- 
college, inter-island, inter-town, inter-university. 

The following are the uses of the prefix as an 
English formative element. 

I. In adverbial or adjectival relation to the 
second element. 

1 . Prefixed to verbs, participles, vbl. sbs., and 
ppl. adjs., to form verbs, etc. 

These are entered here in the uninflected form as verbs, 
but some of them are exemplified only in the form of parti- 
ciples or vbl. sbs. As a rule, wherever there is a verb com- 
pounded with inter-, the usual derivatives (vbl. sb. and ppl. 
a. in -tag, agent-n. in -er) are possible. Some of the verbs 
may be regarded as formed from sbs., e.g. intercloud, -dash, 
-layer, -mesh, -net, -word. The stress is on the radical ele- 
ment. 

a. Denoting ‘Between or among other things or 
persons ; between the parts of, in the intervals of, 
or in the midst of, something ; together with ; be- 
tween times or places, at intervals, here and there * : 
as interbreathe ( interbreathing vbl. sb.), * chase , 
-check, - circle , -cloud, -come, -crust, -curl, - dash , -dis- 
tinguish ( interdistinguishable adj.), -fillet, -fash , 
forge, -gild (in pa. pple. -gilt), -insert, - involve , 
-layer, -He (in pres. pple. -lying), -lighten, - men- 
tion , -pave, -peal, - receive , -rule, -set, - situate , 
-smile, -sole, - squeeze , -tinge, -trace, - whistle , -word. 
With an intr. verb, inter- sometimes stands in pre- 
positional relation to a following noun, the verb 
thus becoming trans. with the noun as obj.; as 
interzuend (to wend or pass between). 

Such formations with Enter* are found in 15th c., and 
with inter- from x6th c. : cf. Interface. Words of this 
form are much used by S. Daniel c 1600. 

18x8 Keats Etidym. n. 664 He . . exhaled asphodel, And 
rose, with spicy fanntngs “interbreathed. a 1834 Coleridge 
Notes Sf Led. 11874) 3x8 A harshness unrelieved by any 
lyrical “inter-breathings. 1620 T. Robinson Mary Magd. 
1. 37 The Chrystail windowes too, were *interchast With 
Iacynths, Diamonds, and Sappheirs blew[el. 1821 Bvron 
Cain 1. i. 453 Sorrow, “fntercheck’d with an instant of brief 
pleasure. 1821 Southey Vis. Jndgem. 1. 54 The regions of 
Paradise, sphere within sphere “intercircled. 1595 Daniel 
Civ. Wars iv. xxv. None the least blacknes “interclouded 
had So faire a day. 1606 Proc. agst. Garnet Rr j b, Not- 
withstanding the pope’s “intercoming to make himself a 
patty in the quarrel. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 21 These 
Spondils are . . obliquely cut, and “intercrusted with Car- 
tilages. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1622) 59 Queene Helen, 
whose Jacinth haire. .“intercurled by art (like a fine brooke 
through golden sands) had a rope of faire pearle. 1780 
Cowi'ER Table Talk 538 A prologue “interdash’d with many 
a stroke, An art contriv’d to advertise a joke. 1657 W. 
Rand tr. Gassendis Life Peirtsc I. 196 Figures .. white, 
in a black Sea, *intevdistinguished with a certain . . yellow- 
ishnesse. 1868 Browning Ring ft Bk. 1. 138 A Latin cramp 
enough .. But “mterfilleted with Italian streaks. 1837-8 
Sears A than. xvii. 144 Nothing hinders the “interflashings 
of the sunshine, a 2641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 
408 With these . . orthodoxall confessions some Pagan im- 
pieties . . were *interforged. 1684 Loud. Gas. No. 1980/4 
A Silver Hilted Sword “Intergilt with Gold. 1622 Mabbe tr. 
Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. n. 41 Stories.. not fit to be ^inter- 
inserted with this. 1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 232 
A logic that should profess to..*interinvolve the thought of 
nothing - . with the thought of Absolute Being. x8x6 W. 
Smith in J. Phillips Mem. (1844) 82 The surface of this 
rock., is very narrow and* inter layered with clay. 1595 
Daniel Civ. IVars iv. xxxiv, Yet now in this so bappie a 
ineane while And “interlightmng times thy vertues wrought. 
1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 379 Subordinate 
“interlymg beds of limestone. 1898 P. Manson Troy. 
Diseases xxxi. 481 The comparatively smooth-sided and 
deep interlying sulci permitting limited movement. 1640 
H. Grimston in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 122. There 
is scarce any ..Complaint., wherein we do not find him “in- 
termentioned, and as it were twisted into it. 1598 Yong 
Diana 86 A faire broade court.. “interpaued all ouer with 
Lozanges of Allablaster and blacke Marble. 1832 [R. Cut- 
termole] Beckett 175 See it burst .. Midst “interpealing 
thunders. 1864 Webster , * Inter receive, to receive between 
or within. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts 111 . 368 It is ruled over 
in squares, each of about twelve inches. These are again 
“interruled with small squares. 1609 Daniel Civ. Wars 
viii. Ixvii, This barrier . . “inter-set, to keepe his forward- 
nes Backe. 1597 A. M. tr. G utile menu's Fr. C hiring. 17 h/2 
The little compressione must be “intersituated betweene 
the stitches. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman d'Alf. it. 
65 By some “inter-smilings, and casting of his eyes. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 7/2 Boots “intersoled with brown 
paper, a 1658 Cleveland iVks. (1687) 248 Where never 
prying Sun .. Could .. “intersqueeze a Ray. 1850 Neale 
Med. Hymns {1867) 60 *Tis “intertinged with golden specks. 
1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. ix. 20 Spungy and 
boggy grounds must be “intertraced . . with Trenches of 
some eighteene inches breadth. 1881 Blackmore Chris - 
towell (1882) II. iii. 36 The windings of the great hills, as 
they “interwend each other. 1762 Genii. Mag. 185 (He] 
hems and “interwlustles ( hearts of oak). 1818 J. Mill Brit. 
India (1858) I. 347 His gloss or commentary, ‘interworded 
with the text. 

b. Denoting ‘ Between or among themselves or 
one another ; with each other ; mutually, recipro- 
cally, alternately (in a vbl. sb., mutual, reciprocal), 
together as in 'interaccuse , * arch , - assure , - balance , 
-bring, - charge , -chase, -chequer, -circulate, -clash, 
-Hasp, -ctysialltzc, -debate, t -devour, -grapple, - in- 


dicate , -jangle , justle, -loop, -mason, -mat, -match, 
-maze, -meet, -melt, -minister, -net, - oscillate , -per- 
vade, -pledge, flight, -pour, -quarrel, -rime, - salute , 
-shade, - shift , -strive, -talk, - thread , -tie, -vary*, -wed, 
-weld, -wish, -worry, - wrap ; also Intermingle, 
-MAimv, -weave, etc. With a trans. verb, inter- 
sometimes = ‘each other reciprocally * as obj., 
the resulting verb thus becoming intr. ; as inter- 
chase to chase each other, -choke, -clasp, -confound, 
-enjoy, -touch ; also Interdespise, etc. 

These appear in 16th c. ; see intersalute in 1506, inter justle 
in 1591. De Quincey ( Logic Pol. Econ., 1844, 18 note) 
says : ‘The late Mr. Coleridge suggested, and by his own 
example sanctioned, the use of the preposition inter for ex- 
pressing cases of reciprocal action, or, in his language, of 
interaction. Thus the verb interpenetrate, when predicated 
of the substances A and B, implied that by an equal action 
and reaction, each penetrated the other .. But, even as a 
justifiable English usage, it may be found occasionally in 
Shakspere, and much more frequently in Daniel, a writer 
of the same age The stress is on the radical element. 

16x0 Donne Pseudo-M. viii. 236 The same falshoods, of 
which they “inter-accwse one another. 1875 H. James R. 
Hudson ii. 63 The great Northhampton elms “interarched 
far above, a i63t Donne Poems (1633) 194 But we by a 
love, so much refin’d . . “Inter-assured of the mind, Care 
I esse, eyes, lips, hands to miss. 1867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 13 
The complexities of its “interbalanced forces. 1613 Donne 
Eclogue 26 Dec., Poems (1633) 131 Blest payre of Swans, 
oh may you “interbring Daily new joyes, and never sing. 
1610 — Pseudo-M. vii. 2x4 The maine point, with which 
we “intercharge one another. <2x711 Ken Edmund Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 239 Retirement and Converse may “inter- 
chase. 1666 j. Smith Old Age (1752) 392 The irm-aTnemb’e 
branches of the veins and arteries and tneir several wonder- 
ful “interchasings. 1660 N. Ingelo Bentivolio 4- Urauia 
x. (1682) 4 “Intercheckered like great beds of flowers and 
fresh grass-plats in a large Garden. 1622 Sir W. Alexander 
in Sidney Arcadia HI. 332 Pyrocles .. not able to abide the 
“interchoaking of such extremities. 1805 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XX. 512 Two nations whose literature “inter - 
circulates. 2897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 346 Pourjng 
down their waters in swirling, intermingling, “interclashing 
currents. 1868 G. Stephens A* unicMon. I. i8s*Interclasping 
rings riveted within each other. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
Quaker's Meet., * Boreas, and Cesias, and Argestes loud'., 
with their *interconfounding uproars. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks x. 91 These, .commonly occur side by side or ‘’inter- 
crystallised. 1598 1 . D. tr. Le Roys Aristotle's Pol. 175 
Which question is “interdebated fro <5- contra, affirmatiuely 
and negatiuely. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xit. (1632) 314 
Without them, men would “enterdevour one another. 2898 
Zangwill Dreamers Ghetto x v. 4 59 Old sea-fights with “inter- 
grappling galleys, i860 W. J. C. Muir Pagan or Christian ? 

6 Civilization and Architecture approximately “inter-indicate 
one the other. 1599 Daniel Musoph. xxxvii, The diuers 
disagreeing Cords Of “inter-iangltng Ignorance. 1591 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 1. i. 359 Th’ “inter-justling of each others 
forces. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 224 The regular 
“interlooping of that soft even wool. 2883 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 698/2 Curiously “intermasoned were the stone and brick 
work. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 414 Whether 
the roots of corn be not so “intermatted with it, that he 
shall pluck up both together, 2677 R. Cary Chronol. H. 1. 

1. xiv. 127 The several “Intermatchings .. that were be- 
twixt the two Neighbour Kingdoms. 2686 tr. Heliodoms ’ 
sEthiop. Advent. 1. U 753 > 7 The great quantity of reed 
and cane, .stands before them as their bulwark, and therein 
they have cut out so many ways, “intermazed one within 
another, a 1577 Gascoigne Dan Bartholomew, Upon her 
cheekes the lillie and the rose, Did “intermeet wyth equall 
change of hew. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist v. (1889) 37 
Where the gentle dints were faintly “intermelting even 
during quietness. 1883 A. S. Herschel in Nature XXVI I. 
458/2 The marvellous maze of “intemetted motions. 1842 
De Quincey Philos. Herodotus Wks. 1862 VIII. 178 After- 
wards . . it “inter-oscillated with the Roman stadium. 1863 
Draper Intell. Devel. Europe vi. (1B65) 137 The Stoics 
conclude that the soul is mere warm breath, and that it 
and the body mutually “interpervade one another. 1651 
Davenant Gondilert 1. v.63 We “interpledg, and bind each 
others heart. 1880 Lanier Poems, Crystal 27 To.. “inter- 
plight Your geniuses with our mortalities. 1862 T. Archer 
Let. in J. Macfarlane Mem. ix. (1867) 254 Oh for half an 
hour with you to “in ter pour mind and heart. 2820 Keats 
Hyper. 11. 141 At war, at peace, or “inter-quarrelling. 2882 
Athenaeum 20 A«g. 229/2 The Italian rispetto consists of a 
stanza of “interrhyming lines ranging from six to ten in 
number. 2506 in Mem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 286 They “inter- 
saluted the one the other and departed. _ 2897 Daily Nevus 
21 Sept. 2/3 Emotions of rejoicing and resignation are subtly 
*inten>haded. 2883 G. Meredith Soun. Shakspere i. Full 
of speech and “intershifting tales. _ 1606 Daniel Queen' s Ar- 
cadia 1. i. 37 Mofltanus and Aery «i us “interstriue How farre 
their seuerall Sheep-walkes should extend. 2640 Herrick 
Hesfer., Mrs. Elis. Wheeler, Amongst the myrtles as I 
walked, Love and my sighs thus “intertalked. 2877 Black ie 
Wise Men 223 A complex web, where thread Still crosses 
thread, an “interthreaded maze. 2633 J. Done Hist. Septua- 
gint 49 A Girdle of Flowers, and Tussies of all Fruits, so’ 
“inter-tyed and following together so well, a 1631 Donne 
Poems (1633) 12 They “intertouched as they did passe. 1864 
Webster, * Intervary , to alter or vary between ; to change. 
1818 J. Brown Psyche 76 First cousins . . Are consequently 
always reckon'd Freer to “interwed than second, a 2859 De 
Quincey On the m My thus Posth. Wks. 1891 I. 44 Lacunae ! 
arising in these “interwelded stories. <x 2632 Donne Poems 
(1633) 232 ( The curse) W hat Tyrans and their subjects 
“interwish . . all ill» which all Prophets, or Poets spake. 
2678 R. L’Estran'ge Seneca's Mar. (1685) 407 What a shame 
is it for Men to “Enterworry one another. 2871 Proctor 
Light Sc. 7 The folds of the curtain “interwrapping and 
forming a series of graceful curves. 

2. Prefixed in adjectival relation to substantives, 
or in adverbial relation to adjectives. _ 

a. With sbs. of action or condition, denoting 
* Performed or subsisting between things or persons. 


esp. between each other, mutual, reciprocal*; with 
adjs., * mutually, reciprocally 9 : as in inter-absorp- 
tion, -acquaintanceship, - affiliation , -agreement, 
-association, -chaff, - circulation , - citizenship , -civili- 
zation, - cohesion , -colonization, - combat , - combi- 
nation, - comparison , -complexity, -contradiction, 
-crystallization, -culture, - differentiation , -dispen- 
sation, - entanglement , federation , -gesture, -gossip, 
-habitation, -incorporation, - independence , -judge- 
ment, - laudation , -match, -mobility, -modifica- 
tion, - mutation , -pressure, - repulsion , - responsi- 
bility , -reticulation, -right, -sale, - sterility , -sub- 
sistence, - substitution , -tessclation, - wish ; inter- 
compa rable , -complimentary, • contradictory , -hostile, 
- inhibilivc , -measurable, -proportional, - repellent , 
-visible adjs. 

These go back to 16th c. : see Inter-affair (1563), Inter- 
marriage (1579). The main stress is on the radical element. 

2872 Daily News 29 July, There will be at first a common 
lack of “inter-acquaintanceship. 1887 National Rev. Mar. 
59 As to the expediency of their # inter-affiIiation (i. e. of 
Labour Registries]. 2849 H. Mayo Truths Pep. Supers /. 
ii. 34 All of these.. instances agree in another important re- 
spect; which.. “inter-agreement separates them as a class 
from death-trance.y&V/. v. 77 An endless current of images., 
suggested . .by their own “inter-associations. 2894 Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 554 This, .interassociation and interdependence 
of the flower and the insect. 2886 Ibid. Dec. 32 In the way of 
“interchaff we rustics could hold a good front, c 1824 Cole- 
ridge Rem. (1836) III. 73 By an eternal rrepixtipijirie or 
mysterious “intercirculation. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
VI. 33 A recommendation that “inter-citizenship should be 
confined to the white man. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Ryy. XXVI. 561 Institutions which have favoured the “inter- 
civilization of nations. 1841 DeQuincey Homer <5- Homeridx 
Wks. 1857 VI. 333 That sort of natural “intercohesion. 1827 
G. Higgins Celtic Druids g2 The . . intermixture or “inter- 
colonization which may have taken place between the two 
countries. 1609 Daniel Civ. IVars 1. Iii, They both in 
order of the field appear,. .And at the point of “intercombate 
were. x8 66 At /tenant m 23 July 838/1 Changes, .made by 
the “intercombination, in varying proportions, of a few proxi- 
mate elements. 2883 C. WraggE in Nature (1884) 4 Feb. 
326/2 They [ozone papers] would give results more “inter- 
comparable, if uniformly exposed. 2861 Max Muller Sc. 
Laug. Ser. 1. v. (1864) 174 By comparative grammar; that is 
to say, by an “intercomparison of the grammatical forms of 
language. 2847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun xx. Wks. 1863 

III. 62 note. After these “intercomplexities had arisen be- 
tween all complications and interweavings of descent. 1B36 
Frasers Mag. XIII. 78 [They] then accomplished the fol- 
lowing “iniercomplimentary canticle. 2897 Mary Kingsley 

IV. Africa 439 You would stun him with the seeming “inter- 

contradiction of some, and utter pointlessness of the rest. 
2829 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLVII. 389 There are 
many “intercontradictory articles among the thirty-nine. 
2879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 90 The “intercrystallisation 
which probably gives rise to the compound-specific character 
of some felspars. 2882 Scribner's Mag. Aug. 542 Blending 
the politics . . art and letters of the several European coun- 
tries . . in proportion to the growth of travel and “intercu Jture. 
1647 Saltmarsh Sfark. Glory (1847) 190 AH that pure ad- 
ministration of Ordinances and Gifts., is but a middle or 
“interdispensation betwixt God and his. 2865 Masson Arc. 
Brit. Philos. 226 Their present “inter-entanglement. 2885 
Froude Oceana xiii. (1886) 224 “Interfederation of the Aus- 
tralian States., may, and perhaps will, be raised as a hustings 
cry in England. <z 2642 Br. Mountagu Acts «$- Mon. (2642) 
284 By secret glances and mutuall “intergestures. 1836 
Blackav. Mag. XXXIX. 149 note, Fabricated upon ..the 
“intergossip of ambassadors. 18 ip G. S. Faber Eight Dis- 
sert. 11. v. (1845) 1 . 191 He dwelt visibly among the Apostle's 
countrymen . . the verb, which he employs to describe this 
“interhabitation. 2890 Scribner's Mag. Jan. 29/2 “Imerhostile 
points of view. 2893 Faikoaikn Christ in Mod. Thcot. it. i. 1. 
306 This “inter-incorporation of the Person with the office and 
of the office with the Person. Ibid. ii. it. 414 The complete 
separation or “inter-independence of God and the world. 2883 
Maudsi.ey Body Will 111. iii. 267 An impairment of the 
“interinhibitive functions. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xxxxW. 
(1889) 325 They had so knit themselves together with the 
pelting of their “interlaudation. 2632 C. B. Stapylton 
Herodian xiv. \\6 If once this Royall “Intermatch were 
done, ..The World might Govern’d be betwixt them twain. 
a 1866 J. Grote Exam. Util. Philos, xvili, (1870! 295 “Inter- 
measuralde qualities of happiness. 2864 Webster s.v., The 
“intermobility of the particles of matter. 2844 Quincey 
Logic Pol. Econ. 140 From the balance or “intermodifica- 
tion between the two. 2877 Haldeman Etymol. 17 (Cent.) 
When [mutation] occurs between vowels we may term it 
“intermutation. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. iii. (2872} I. 
294 Intolerable “interpressure and consequent battle. 2880 
Cleminshaw IV urtz* A tom. The. 3 The numbers .. are “in- 
terproportional for all kinds of combinations. 2844 De 
Quincey Logic Pol. Econ, i. § 2. 28 They are not, to borrow 
a word from Coleridge, “inter-repellent ideas. 2852 — - Ld. 
Carlisle on Pope Wks. 2863 XII. 31 note. No doctoring . . 
could disguise their essential “inter-repulsion. 2873 Contemp. 
Ret*. XXII. 92 The. .continuous “inter-responsibility of the 
mental and bodily life. 2852 Dana Crust. 1. 243 Gradations 
and “in ter- reticulations among groups, a s 668 Sir WAVallek 
Div. Medit. (1839) 25 Thou art in a common world, wherein 
every person hath an “inter-right with thee. 2894 Daily 
News 21 Mar. 2/7 There was., a power of “intersale, within 
certain limits, between the companies that took water from 
the Thames. 2899 Q. Rev. Oct. 419 The “interstenlity test 
has broken down. 2872 H. Macmillan 7 rue } me m. 04 
The inseparable “intersubsistence between Christ anu His 
people. 1886 Bible Soc. Rec. (N.Y.) Oct. 147 ’I he “inter- 
substitution of the kindred mutes, b for p, and p 1847 

De Quincey Protestantism Wks. 1862 VII. 113 The cohe- 
rencies, tendencies, and “intertessehtions (to use a learned 
word) of the whole. 2856 Webster, •IntervisibU , . . mutu. 
ally visible, or able to be seen the one from the other said 
of stations. 2668 Davenant Epiihal. xii, Those “inter- 
wishes you did make In dream. 
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b. With sbs. (chiefly concrete), denoting ‘Situ- 
ated or occurring between things, or in the midst 
of something; intermediate, intervening’ : as in 
intercalm (an interval of calm), - canal (a canal 
forming a connexion between two others), - chapter 
(an intermediate chapter), -division, \ -light (1624), 

- limitation , f -mask, -piece, -scene, -thing, -while \ 
also INTERMEAN, INTERSPACE, etc. 

In these the main stress is now on inter-. 

1822 Beddoes Brides' Trag ; III. iii : The roar has ceased : 
the hush of ’intercalm Numbs with its leaden finger Echo’s 
lips. 1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit . XXII. 413/2 These canals 
are the 1 ’intercanals ' of Haeckel, now generally known by 
their older name of incurrent canals. 1834 Southey Doctor 
I. 105, I will call them ’Interchapters. 1882 Saintsbury 
Short Hist. Fr. Lit. Pref. 8 Notes or interchapters have 
been inserted between the several books. 17x0 Norris Chr. 
Prud. iii. xo6 Many other ’inter-divisions between these. 
1624 Heywood Gunaik. vitr. 370 Hee affirmed the Galaxia 
..to be a meere reflex of the Sunne, and no *inter-light 
arising from the Starres. 1848 Blackxv . Mag. LXIV. 512 
Shore is exactly the ’interlimitation of land and sea. 1678 
(title) The Traitor to Himself, or Man’s Heart his Greatest 
Enemy, a Moral Interlude.. with ’Intermaskes of Interpre- 
tation at the dose of each several Act. 1853 Miss Sheppard 
Ck. Avchester I. 334 The chorale so grave and powerful, 
with its ’interpieces so light and florid. 1888 Atncr. Jml. 
Philol. Oct. 348 Epirrhemation . . then follows an ’inter- 
scene. a 1637 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 261, I have suffered 
such an amphibious ’interthingbetwixt health and sicknesse, 
as it has pos’d me to christen it. 1891 V. C. Cotes 2 Girls 
on Barge 136 A single Sunday of home comfort for her 
cramped wanderings in the * interwhile. 

e. With adjs. as Intermiddle. 

II, In prepositional relation to the sb. expressed 
or implied in the second element. 

3 . Prefixed to sbs., forming sbs., with the senses 
(a.) * Space, distance, or part between . . . esp. in 
architectural terms, after L. intercolumnium Inter- 
COLUMN, as inter-dentil , inter-joist , inter-modillion, 
inter-quarter , interspiral ; also inter-world ; (b.) 
‘Period or interval of time between’, in words 
formed on the analogy of Interregnum, as inter - 
papacy , inter-parliament. See also Interring, 
Interpilaster. 

The stress is on the radical part, but with a monosyllable 
tends to rest on inter-. 

1823 P. N icholson Pract. Build Gloss. 566 * Inter-dentils, 
the space between dentils. Ibid., * Inter joist, the space 
between joists. 1723 Chambers tr. Lc Clercs Treat. A rchit. 
1 . 94 The Corinthian ’Inter-modillions consist of 41 Minutes 
and a quarter. 1687 S. Hill Catlu Balance 63 They have 
had not only very many, but also, .very long *Interpapacies. 
1678 Marvell Growth Popery 22 During this ’Inter-Par- 
iiament. .five Judges places either fell, or were made vacant. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss. 586 * Inter-quarter, 
the space, between two quarters. 1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 
281 The size and shape of the eye of the volute, .the greater 
or lesser depth of the '•interspirals. 1603 Holland Plut- 
arch's Mor. 781 Imagining, that they are run hither . . out 
of ..other worlds; or iraaginarie ’inter-worlds [L. inter- 
mundia, Gr. /zeraxocr/ua] and spaces betweene. 

4 . Prefixed to adjs. (originally, and most fre- 
quently, of Latin origin), in prepositional relation 
to the sb. implied (as inter-acinous, ‘ that is inter 
acinos , between the acini’ : cf. Anti- 3, Infra- i), 
or sometimes to a phrase consisting of the adj. + 
a sb. (as intcr-acccssory ‘between accessory pro- 
cesses’). 

For the etymology of the second element, see the simple 
words Accessory, Acinous,, etc. Ancient Latin had only 
a very few examples of this formation, as intermurdlis , 
interamnus , inter digitalis, intcrlunis, intennestris ; but 
their number in modem times, chiefly since 1600, and esp. 
since 1800, is very great, and they are formed freely when 
needed. Logically they are composed of inter + L. sb. 
stem 4- adj. suffix; but,. as the adj.. suffix is the same that 
is used in forming an adj. from the simple word (e.g. nation- 
al. inier-nation-al , collegi-atc, inter-collegi-ate ), they have 
the form of.being composed of inter +’ ad.]., and in some 
later formations, as interhitman, in terca pill a ry, interac - 
cessory , intermolar, this is actually their structure. The 
main stress is on the radical part. 

a. Denoting ‘Situated, placed, or occurring 
locally, between or among (what is implied in the 
second element) ’ ; in modern scientific and other 
terms (chiefly of Anatomy and Zoology), as inter - 
antennal, - antennary (between the antennae), in- 
ter apophysial, - capillary , -coral life (see Corallite 
2), -corpuscular, - coxal (see Coxa 2), -cuspidal, 
- cystic , -epimeral, fibrillar (-ary), -fibrous, fila- 
mentar, -ligament ary (-oils), - mandibular , -mem- 
branous, - mesenterial (- ic ), -molar, -muscular, 
-papillary, -peduncular, -segmental, - spheral , -s pi- 
cul ar, -slaminal, -sternal, -systematical, -tentacular, 
-trabecular, -ureteral, -vesicular. See also inter- 
accessory, inter acinous, etc. in 6; Xnteralyear, 
-articular, -cellular, etc., amongthe main words. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 2S3 The six ’intcrantennary front 
teeth. 1887 Sjd. Soc. Lex., * Interapephysial, situated 
between apophyses. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 115/2 
The red corpuscles . . exude thence into the ’intercapillary 
texture. 1839-47 Ibid. III. 857/1 Developed in the ’inter- 
•corpuscular tissue. 1871 Herschel Outl. A siren, (ed. xi) 
407 Every •inter cuspidal arc. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Anim . vi. 309 By reason of the calcification of the ’Inter- 
epimeral and interstemal membranes. 1833 MacAlister tr. 
.Ziegler* s Pathol. Anat. I. § 143 A swollen and semi-liquid 


condition of the ’interfibrillar substance. 189 6Allbutt'sSyst. 
Med. I. 19 1 A peculiar form of ’interfibrillary degeneration 
of the muscles of the tongue. 1882 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. 
XIV. 384/1 Pressing the combined lime and ’interfibrous 
matter out of the tissue. 1883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. 
Brit. XVI.6S0/1 Solid permanent ’inter- filamentar junctions. 
1872 Cohen Ilis. Throat 56 An *inter-ligamentous rima cor- 
responding to the length of the cords. 1872 Humphry My- 
ology 43 ’Intermandibular [muscles] .. passing transversely 
.. from one side of the lower jaw to the other beneath it. 
1887 G. C Bourne in 0 . Jml, Microsc. Sc. Aug. 34 The 
*intermesenterial chambers or entocccles. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 153 The ’intermesenteric chambers. in 
the Actinozoon. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 387/1 The 
’intermolar eminence of the tongue in certain Rodents. 
1887 Syd. Scf. Lex., *Interpapillary. 1898 J. Hutchinson 
Archives Srerg. IX. 317 The mterpapillary processes of the 
epithelium. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 673/1 The de- 
pression ..which separates them is the ’interpeduncular 
space. 1881 Mivart Cat 271 They issue from the cerebral 
surface in the interpeduncular space between the crura and 
cerebri. 1883 Nature 8 Feb. 350/r As the particles of the 
spheres decrease in heat momentum, those of ’intersphcral 
space increase. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 68 Disk obscure 
or of ’interstaminal glands. 1877 ’Interstemal [see inter ■ 
epimeral]. 1783 Sir W. Heuschel in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 
276 The probability of many stars being . . solitary, or, if 
I may use the expression, ’intersystematical. 1888 Rolles- 
ton & Jackson Anim. Life 236 A ciliated ’intertentacular 
tube. 1879 Rutley Study Recks xi. 192 An irregular net- 
work of fibrous ’intervesicular matter. 

b. Denoting ‘ Intervening or happening in the 
time or period between . . . * : as in inter-artistic, 
- conciliary , - equinoctial , - menstrual , -paroxysmal, 
-sessional. See also inter advent tial, iniermcalary 
in 6 ; and cf. 5 b. 

1883 Eng. Illustr. Mag. Nov. 89/2 The late Georgian or 
early Victorian age which might fairly be designated . . the 
’inter-artistic period. 1620 Brent tr. Sarfts Hist. Council 
Trent (1676) 545 To write .. ’interconciliary times by way 
of Annals. <1x795 F. Balfour in Asial. Res. (W. 1828), 
Spring and autumn I have denominated equinoctial periods. 
Summer and winter I have called ’inter-equinoctialintervaK 
1853 Mrs. Shepparo Ch. Avchester III. 265 The Spirit 
moving upon the face of the waters before the ’intermo- 
mentary light. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp . xxvii. (1856) 226 
The ’inter-paroxysmal yell. 1807 Allbutt's Syst . Med. III. 
162 The interparoxysmal periods of chronic gout. 

C. Denoting ‘Subsisting, carried on, taking place, 
or forming a communication, between . . ; hence, 

sometimes, * Belonging in common to, or composed 
of elements derived from, different things (of the kind 
indicated by the second element) ’ : as in inter- 
clerical (between cl erg}' men), intercollegiate, - con- 
fessional , - denominational , -departmental, -human, 
-parliamentary, -personal, - racial , -regimental, 
- religional , - religious , -territorial. See also inter- 
civic, etc., in 6, and Intercontinental, etc., among 
the main words. The prototype of this class was 
International (Bentham, 17S0). 

1868 Examiner x. Feb. 65 A breach of ’inter-clerical 
amity. 1884 Durham Univ. Jrnl. 29 Mar. 15 The ’Inter- 
collegiate [Boat-] Race. X900 G. C. Brodrick Mem. Cf 
Impress. 357 Another change .. was the inroad made upon 
the College system by the introduction of intercollegiate 
lecturing. 1892 Cheyne Founders O. T. Crit. Pref. (1893) 
9 Sound Biblical criticism is neither German nor English, 
neither Lutheran, nor Anglican, nor Presbyterian, but inter- 
national and ’interconfessionaL^ 1893 Chicago Advance 
13 July, An increase in international and ’interdenomina- 
tional fellowship. 1894 Daily News 7 Nov. 8/7 The estab- 
lishment of friendly workers* areas under the management 
of Interdenominational Committees. 1895 Ibid. 25 May 
4/6 An ’interdepartmental Committee, composed of re- 
presentatives of the Treasury, the Post Office, and the 
Colonial Office. x 83 x Standard 21 May 3/4 An account 
..of a., case of ’inter-human osseous transplantation. 
1892 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Sept. 5/2 The Mnterparliamen- 
tary Conference [shall] be requested to influence the in- 
sertion of arbitration clauses in all international treaties. 
1898 Times 16 Dec. 5/7 About a couple of years ago an 
inter-Parliamentary peace conference on disarmament was 
held at Budapest. 1842 Caroline Fox Mem. 30 May (1S83) 
195 Talking over phrenology, mesmerism, and ’interpersonal 
influence. 1888 Scot. Leader so Aug. 5 ’Interracial conflict 
in Louisiana. Twenty niggers slain. 1892 Stevenson & 
L. Osbourne Wrecker v iii. 123 Chinatown, .drew and held 
me ; I could never have enough of its ambiguous, interracial 
atmosphere. 1883 Matich. Exam. 20 Nov. 5/4 The results 
of the # ’inter-regimental matches .. the shooting exhibiting 
great improvement. 2894 Forum (N. Y.) Sept. 61 ’Inter- 
religious good-will is a manifest help to the study of compara- 
tive theology. 1888 Philadelphia Ledger 4 Dec. (Cent.), An 
’inter-territorial convention of the north-western Territories. 

d. Loosely used to denote ‘Situated, occurring, 
carried on, etc., between the parts or divisions of 
. . . and hence erroneously ‘ within ... * (pro- 
perly expressed by Intra-) : as in intcr-asteroidal , 

- coccygeal , - cranial , - imperial , -mercurial, -paren- 
chymal, -trinitarian : see 6. 

5 . Prefixed to sbs., forming adjs., with the sense 
‘ Situated, distributed, occurring, carried on, plying, 
etc. between . . usually of communication, 
commerce, athletic contests, or the like: as in 
inter-bourse (between different stock-exchanges), 
inter-brigade (between brigades), inter-city, -class, 
-club, - company , -county, - district , -empire, -hemi- 
sphere, -island, -school, - street , -team, - town , -uni- 
versity (-'varsity), etc., etc. See also Inter-cell, 
Interstate (a 1S45 in U.S.), b. Rarely, in the 
same sense as 4 b : as in inter-epidemic, inter-whiff. 


These are app. all of 19th c. origination, and may be formed 
at pleasure. For their form and analysis, see what is said 
under the analogous Anti- pref.^.^ The main stress isoa 
the radical word ; but, when this is a monosyllable tends 
to shift to inter-. 

1893 Daily News 29 June 2/5 ’Interbourse securities are 
not perceptihly affected. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 17 May g/ r 
The shares are of .£4 each .. for convenience of inter-boune 
dealing. _ 1807 Westm. Gaz. 16 July 7/2 An ’inter-brigade 
competition by volunteer teams of sixteen. 1890 Daily Neva 
3 Fe b. 3/5 An ’inter-el ub race, x 895 Ibid. 30 Jan . 5 !t, A set cf 
rules . . for governing inter-club and ’inter-county matches, 

1896 Chamberlain Sp. 8 June, The laws regulating ’inter- 
Empire commerce. 1897 A llbutt’s Syst. Med. II. 185 The 
longer duration of the ’inter-epidemic periods since 1856. 
189? C. Dixon in For in. Rev. Apr. 648 Migratory species 
[of birds] that are neither Inter-polar nor ’Inter-hemisphere. 
Ibid. 6 53 Families and groups which I have ventured to 
describe as Interhemisphere . . with a more or less domi- 
nant equatorial base, spreading both north and south. 1859 
Sandwich Islands 1 cent postage stamp, ’Interisland Ha* 
waiian Postage. Uku Leta. X891 Daily Nnvs \ Jan. 5/5 
To serve as an inter-island steamer in the South Seas. 
Westm. Gaz. 25 July 3/3 The encouragement of ’inter- 
school matches. 1895 Pop. Set. Monthly Apr. 756 The his- 
tory of cheap ’interstreet transportation in New York. 

1897 Westm. Gaz. 26 Apr. 5/1 International, inter-club, 
’inter-team, inter-college, or inter-schcol contests. 1891 
Daily Ncios 23 Feb. 4/6 For the development of the tele- 
phone in London with an ’inter-town service all over the 
country. 1870 John Morgan University Oars, Words- 
worth .. legitimately to be looked upon as the father of the 
’inter-university [rowingj match. 1874 Graphic 4 Apr. 327/3 
Contemporaneous with the boat race are several other ’Inter- 
U Diversity contests. 1891 Chas. Wordsworth Ann. Early 
Life 56 Encouraged by the example of the inter-university 
cncket match, which had taken place in 1827, we talked 
over the possibility of getting up a similar competition s 
rowing. 1885 Whitaker's Aim. 4C0/2 Oxford, for the third 
year in succession, won the ’inter-’varsity match against 
Cambridge. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 8 Mar. 9/3 The Inter-'Varsity 
sports. 1844 Kinglake Eothen xii. (1878) 162 Speaking in 
short ’inter-whiff sentences. 

6. The following adjectives (mostly Anat.) be- 
longing to the uses mentioned in 4, are given 
here as being of subordinate importance, but not 
self-explanatory. For those of greater importance 
see their alphabetical places. Interacce’ssory, 
situated, as a muscle, between accessory processes 
of the vertebrae. Interacinous (-arsinss), situated 
or occurring between or among the acini of a gland. 
Interadve’ntnal, intervening between the first 
and second Advents. Intera*ndean, situated be- 
tween or among the Andes. Intcraryte'noid, 
situated between the arytenoid cartilages of the 
larynx. Interasteroi’dnl Astron., situated within 
the orbits of the asteroids. Intera-stral, situated 
or taking, place between or among the stars. In* 
teraurPcular, ‘situated between the auricles of 
the heart’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS7). inter-Aiistra # * 
lian, existing or carried on between the different 
Australian colonies. Intercanali’cular, situated 
between or among minute canals. Intercaro’tic, 
Intercaro-tid, situated between the two carotid 
arteries. Interca'rpal, situated or occurring be- 
tween the bones of the carpus. Interce’rebral, 
situated between the cerebral hemispheres, or be- 
tween two cerebral ganglia. Intercivic (-srvik), 
existing or carried on between fellow-citizens. 
Intercoccygeal (-kfksi*d 3 *al), Intercoccy'gean, 
situated or occurring between portions of the 
coccyx. Interco'racoid. situated between the 
coracoid processes of the shoulder-blades. Inter* 
co'smic, -ical, situated or existing between world?. 
Interco’tyloid, existing between the cotyloid 
cavities of the hip-joints. Inter cra’nial, situated 
within the skull (properly intracranial). Inter- 
ctiTtnral Agric. : see quot. Interepitlie'lial, 
situated between or among cells of the epithelium. 
Interfrate*rnal, existing or carried on between 
brothers. Intergyral (-d^uio-ral), situated be- 
tween gyri or convolutions of the brain. . Inter- 
lxemice*re'bral, situated between the hemispheres 
of the brain. InterhemispheTic, situated be- 
tween two hemispheres, esp. those of the brain. 
Interimpe’rial, carried on between or connecting 
the various countries of the (British) Empire* 
Interi*nsular, carried on or plying between 
islands. Interlatitnrdinal, situated between par- 
ticular parallels of latitude. Intermammillary , 
situated or placed between the breasts. Inter- 
ma’stoid, extending between the mastoid processes 
of the temporal bones of the skull, flnter- 
meaTary, -iary, held or performed between meals. 
Interme*mbral, subsisting (as a relation) between 
members or limbs, as intermembral homology • 
Inter meningeal (-m/nirndg/al), occurring be- 
tween two of the investing membranes of the brain. 
Interme'ntal, taking place between different 
minds. Intermercu*rial Astro n. (properly ul- 
tra-), situated within the orbit of Mercury. 
termetaca*rpal, situated between the bones of the 
metacarpus ; so also Intermetata’rsal, Inter- 
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o’cular, situated or occurring between the eyes. 
Intermo’ntane, situated between mountains 
(Webster, 1828). InteroTivaxy, ‘situated be- 
tween the olivary bodies’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). In- 
tero’ptic, situated between the optic lobes of the 
brain. Interparenchymal (-pare’ijkimal) Biol., 
situated within the parenchyma, e.g. of an infusorian 
(properly intraparenchymal). Interpe-ctoral, situ- 
ated between the two sides of the breast. Inter- 
pe*talary Bot., ‘situated between petals’ (Wor- 
cester, citing Smith). Interpe'taloid Zool., situated 
between petaloid parts, as in an echinoderm. In- 
t erphalangeal (-falx' ndgzal) , situated between two 
successive phalanges of a finger or toe. Inter- 
po'rtal, existing or carried on between ports, esp. 
those of the same country. Interprotopla'stic 
Biol. , situated between, or connecting, masses of 
protoplasm. Intersciatic (-saijte'tik), situated 
or extending between the hip-bones (see Sciatic). 
Intersynapti'cular Zool., situated between the 
synapticulx or cross-bars of actinozoan corals. 
Interta'rsal Anat., situated between the bones of 
the tarsus. Interti'dal, inhabiting the sea-shore 
between the limits of low and high tide. Inter- 
trinita'rian, taking place between the persons of 
the Trinity. Intertrochanteric, situated between 
two trochanters ; spec, applied to a line or ridge 
between the greater and lesser trochanter of the 
femur. Intertn'bnlar, situated between tubes or 
tubuli, Int q r u” n gmlar , Interu'ngulate, situated 
between the hoofs (e.g. in sheep). InterzooacisI 
(-zt5ar'|ial), intervening between or among the 
zocecia of a polyzoan. Interzygupophysial 
(-zigap<5fi*zial), situated between the zygapophyses 
or articular processes of the vertebra. Interzy- 
gomatic (-zigomx'tik), lying between the zygo- 
matic arches of the skull. 

1876 tr. _ Wagner's .Gen. Pathol. 271 Indurating Inflam- 
mations, in which *inter-acinous, inter-lobular, connective 
tissue increases in quantity. 1886 Warfield in Expositor 
Dec. 441 This *inter-adventual period is. .to be a period of 
conflict. 1870 J. Orton Andes 4- Amazons 11. xxxiv. (1876) 
444 The *interandean plateau. 1872 Cohen Bis. Throat 
47 The arytenoids, separated from each other by a fissure 
known as the *inter-arytenoid incisure. 1873 Chase in 
Pro'c. Avter, Phil. Soc. XIII. 156 *Interasteroidal planets. 
1882 * N. Greene' Thousand years Hence 110 The wide *in- 
terastral ocean. 1892 Working Men's College JrnL Oct. 118 
The method of interastral communication, if ever one is dis- 
covered. 1889 Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. 1/3 Did you .. urge 
•inter-Australian federation as the first step to Imperial 
Federation ? 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. II. 234 In these cases 
the *intercanalicular tissue is little altered. 1884 Holden 
Anat. (ed. 5) 486 The *intercarotic ganglion. 1855 — Hunt . 
Osteol. 124 The bones of the first row. .form, with the bones 
of the second row, an important moveable joint, which we 
call the ‘ •intercarpal 189s G. Allen Woman who did 
xvii, It is the last word of the •intercivic war. 1857 Bullock 
Caseaux’s Midwif. 25 These *inter-coccygeal articulations 
are similarly constructed. 1833 A. Winchell World-Life 
49 (Cent) The doctrine of attenuated matter scattered 
through the *intercosmical spaces of organized systems. 
3859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 168/2 The great *intercotyloid 
distance gives to their gait its peculiar waddle. 1878 E. L. 
Sturtevant {title) •Intercultural Tillage. 1878 Pop. Set. 
Monthly July 376 By ‘intercultural tillage', Dr.Sturtevant 
means tilling, stirring the soil, while the plant is growing. 
x399 Sayce Early Israel i. 55 The tribes . . plunged into 
"•interfraternal war. 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 11/2 The 
schooner was in the usual style of the *inter-insular boats, 
foully dirty. x88z Knowledge 7 July 91 If we.. divide it into 
six *interlatitudinal zones or belts. 1652 Urquhart Jewel 
Wks. (1834) 244 Most of the young ladies . . had his effigies 
in a little oval tablet of gold hanging 'twixt their breasts, 
and held .. that metamazion, or *mtermammillary orna- 
ment, a necessary outward pendicle. 1864 Reader 9 July 
52/x Greater proportionate development of the zygomatic 
.and *intermastoid diameters. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman B'Alf. 11. 240 In her banquets, feasts and other 
*inter-mealary-intertainments. a 1652 Brome Mad Couple 
v. ii. Wks. 1873 I. 92 Noonings, and *intermealiary Lunch- 
ings. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen . Pathol. 316 •Inter-meningeal 
apoplexy. 1887 F. R. Stockton Borrowed Month 225 That 
•congruent •intermental action of the intellect of two persons. 
1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. lii. 233 The search for 
•intermercurial planets. x88x Mivart Cat 102 An •inter- 
metacarpal ligament 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., •Intermeta- 
tarsal arteries . . I. ligaments. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
IV. 316 Antenn®..* Interocular.. When inserted any where 
between the eyes. x88i Le Conte Sight 109 Equal to the 
.interocular distance. 1854 Owen Skel. <5- Teeth in Circ. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 222 In the goose and duck tribes . . the 
•interpectoral ridge extends from the prominent part of the 
■coracoid margin backwards. 1884 Science IV. 223 (Cent.) 
The *interpeta!oid spaces (on parts of recent and fossil 
crinoidsj are plain, and devoid of sculpture. . 1897 AUbutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 82 The "mterphalangeal joints of the fingers 
swell. xB8x Sir W. Hunter in EncycL Brit.fi II. 764/1, 
32 millions represent *interportal, and 25 millions foreign 
trade. 1888 Engineer 21 Dec. 5*7 Competition by foreigners 
in the interportal trade of the East. 1898 P op. Sci. Monthly 
LIII. 856 The •interprotoplastic threads have so far received 
no conclusive interpretation. 1866 Huxley^ P/eL Rem. 
Catlhn. 143 .The excessively narrow •intersciatic diameter 
which characterises the Australian male pelvis. 1887 G. C. 
Bourne in Q. Jml. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 303 Ligaments passing 
down through the *intersynapticular spaces. X878 Bell 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 488 It moves on an "intertarsal 
joint. 1883 Ray Lankestek in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 648/1 
The Limpet being a strictly ^intertidal organism. 1882-3 


S chaff Encycl. Relig. Kuowl. I. 465 We cannot conceive 
of such a self-reduction of the Logos without suspending the 
•intertrinltarian process. _ 1890 — Creed Revis. 3 In the 
single eternal inter trinitarian procession of the Spirit. 1836-9 
Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 8x4/1 Approximated. -to the posterior 
•intertrochanteric line. 1855 Holden Hum. Osteol. {1878) 
195 The posterior ‘inter-trochanteric ridge’, is mainly for 
the support of the great trochanter. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 570/2 The *intertubu!ar substance. 1854 Owen 
Skel. <5* Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 265 A small 
portion of human dentine, showing the tubuli.. in the inter- 
tubular substance. 1897 AUbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 354 The 
intertubular substance (of the kidney] shares In the inflam- 
matory process. 1870 Rolleston Anvit. Life Introd. 44 
Glands, .according to the locality in which they are situated, 
known as anal, inguinal, *interungular, and preputial. 1885 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Gland, *Interungulate G., the Canalis 
biflexus. 1884 Nature 24 July 306/2 The arrangement of 
the •interzocecial pores may frequently give great assistance, 
and these are considered the equivalents of the rosette-plates. 
1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 40 A strong *interzygapophysiaI 
ridge may connect together the pre and post-zygapophyses 
of each side of a vertebra. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 7 
The •interzygomatic diameter is in all Rodents the widest 
transverse cranial diameter. 

Inter- absorption, -accessory, -accuce, 
-acinous, -acquaintance : see Inter- pref. 
Interact (i*nter,ae--kt), sb. [f. Inter- 3 + Act 
sb., after F. entr'acte in same sense.] The interval 
between two acts of a play ; a short performance 
between two acts, an interlude ; hence, an interme- 
diate employment. 

1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) I. clxxxvii. 563 Play . .is only 
the 1 inter-acts * of other amusements. 1831 Soc. Life Eng. 
<5- For. i8x The A minta of Tasso, a complete pastoral drama, 
accompanied by choruses and interacts of music. 1873 E. 
FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 360 The Choruses.. still serving 
to carry on the Subject of the Story in the way of Inter-act. 

Interact (inter, re-kt), v. [Inter- i b.] intr. 
To act reciprocally, to act on each other. 

1839 Bailey Festus xviii. (1852) 238 Is it not a fact That 
saints and demons ofttimes interact ? 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 115 The two .. styles of mind 
. . are ever in counterpoise, interacting mutually. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. vi. 83 The grain and the 
substances which surround it interact. 

Hence Intera'cting" ppl. a., acting reciprocally. 

1851-5 BrimleY Ess., Tennyson 63 A more complex 
machinery of interacting events. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
ix. 295 A play of Shakspere or Goethe overwhelms us by the 
force and frequence of combined and interacting motives. 

Interaction (inter, £e*kjbn). [f. Interact v., 
after action .] Reciprocal action ; action or influ- 
ence of persons or things on each other. 

1832 I. Taylor Saturday Even. (1833) 86 The reaction, or 
rather interaction, which at present is going on between 
readers and writers. _ 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLV. 264 The 
results of the interaction of so many different agencies. 1883 
G. Allen in Genii. Mag. Oct. 313 The close interaction be- 
tween the vegetable and animal worlds. 

Hence Interactional a., of, belonging to, or 
characterized by, interaction. 

1886 J. F. Smith in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 4x2/1 The sum of 
being consists of the two systems of substantial forms and 
interactional relations. 

Interactive (inter, re’ktiv), a. [f. Interact 
tj.j after active .] Reciprocally active ; acting upon 
or influencing each other. 

1832 I. Taylor Saturday Even.. (1833) 333 The Infinite 
Excellence .. comprising Interactive Causes which must 
have products possessing absolutely no affinity with any 
thing exterior to itself. 1879 H. W. Warren Rccr. Asiron. 
xii. 257 Yet its interactive atoms can give four hundred 
millions of light-waves a second. 

Interadditive ( inter ,urdit.iv). nonce-wd. [f. 
Inter- 2 a + Additive.] Something added or in- 
serted between or among other things. 

c 18x9 Coleridge Shaks. Notes in .Rem. (1836) II. 147, 

I. .understand it as a parenthesis, an interadditive -of scorn. 

Interadventual, -affiliation, etc. : see Inter-. 

1* Inter-afFai’r. Ohs. rare . [Inter- 2 a.] ? An 
affair or business between two parties. 

1563 Homilies it. Matrimony Xxxxijj, For the merchaunte 
man. excepte he firste be at composition with his factor, to 
vse his interaffares [later edd. interfairs] quietlye, he wyll 
neyther stirre his shyppe to sayle nor yet wyll lay handes | 
vpon his marchandyse. 

Inter-agent (interjacent). [f. Inter- 2 a + 
Agent.] An intermediate agent; a go-between, 
intermediary. So Inter-agency. 

1728-31 Gordon Tacitus. Hist, n. xcix. II. 151 By the 
interagency of Rubrius Galjus, the mind of Cecina came to 
be shaken. Ibid. iv. lxxxvi. II. 299 Domitian is believed 
to have tried, by secret interagents, to corrupt the fidelity of 
Cerialis. 1835 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Anim. (1852) II. 178 To 
believe that they may be inter-agents by which the Deity 
acts upon animal organizations and structures to produce all 
their varied instincts. 1837 Lockhart Scott xxxvii, Had 
Scott never possessed any such system of inter-agency as 
the Ballantynes supplied. 

4 I*nterail, -all, obs. forms of Entrail. 

1508 Burgh Rec . Edinburgh (1869) I. J14 Nolt heids 
nowmyllis nor interallis of thair fiesebe. x6xo G. Fletcher 
Christ's Fid. 11. xlviii, When zephyrs breath’d into their 
watry interalb 

Interalveolar (inter, relvr^laj), a. Phys. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] 1. Situated between the alveoli or air- 

cells of the lungs. 

1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Bis. Chest (ed.4) 157 There was 
no infiltration or extravasation of air into the inter-alveolar 
tissue. X896 AUbutt's Syst. Med. 1 . 185 Atrophy of blood- 
vessels and interalveolar connective tissue. 


2. Situated between the alveoli or sockets of the 
teeth of a sea-urchin. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. ix. 576 Besides the inter- 
alveolar muscles already described. 

II Interambulacrum (-fi-kr»m). Zoo!. PI. 
-acra. [Inter- 3.] One of tie imperforate 
plates occupying the intervals of the ambulacra 
or perforate plates in the shells of echinodertr.s. 
Hence Interambula'cral a., of or pertaining to 
interambulacra ; situated between ambulacra. 

1870 Rolleston Anim . Life 025 Quadrangular reticula- 
tions, formed by the * interambulacral ’ ossicle*. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anim. ix. 569 1 Vo series of interambulacral 
lates, those in the middle of each interambuberum being 
exagonal. 

Interamnian (inter, re-mnian), a. [(. L. In- 
ter a milium sb. (f. interamnus lying between two 
rivers, f. inter between + arnnis river) + -AN.] Lying 
between rivers, like Mesopotamia ; enclosed by 
rivers. 

J 774 J* Bryant A tic. Myth.. HI. 26 Supposed to be con- 
fined to one narrow interamnian district. 18x9 G. Paxton 
Il/uslr. Script.. (1842) I. ixx Leaving Babel on the inter- 
amnian region in which it was built. 

Intera miniate, v. rare. [Inter- i b.] trans. 
To animate mutually. 

a 1631 Donne Poems, Ecstasy (1650) 43 When love with 
one another so Interanimates two souls. 

Interantennal, -antennary ; see Inter- pref. 
tlnterarbora’tion. Obs. rare—', [winter- 
2 a + L. arbor tree + -ation.] Intermixture of the 
branches of trees on opposite sides. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 177 Though the inter- 
arboration do imitate the Areostylos or thin order. 
Interarch, etc. : see Inter- pref. 

Inter articular (vnter,aiti-kiz/lai), a. [f. 
Inter- 4 a + L. articttl-us joint.] Lying or pre- 
vailing between the contiguous surfaces in a joint. 

x8o8 Brodie in Phil.. Trans. XCVIIL 306 An inter-arti- 
cular cartilage is here interposed between the tibia and the 
fibula. 1872 Huxley Phys. vii. 167 Separated by indepen- 
dent plates of cartilage, which are termed inter-articular. 
1877 — - Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 31 1 The ..excessive narrowing 
of the interarticular regions of the sterna. 

Interartistic, -arytenoid, -association, 
-assure, -asteroidal, -astral, etc. : see Inter-. 
Interatomic (i-’ntsriatfrmik), a. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Existing or acting between atoms. 

1863 Tyndall Heat ii. § 17 (1870) 23 The material theory 
supposes, .a subtle fluid stored up in the inter-atomic spaces 
of bodies. 1889 Nature 19 Sept. 509/2 From the motions of 
the heavenly bodies down to the minutest interatomic move- 
ments in chemical reactions. 

Interaulic (inter, P'lik), a. noncc-wd. [f. In- 
ter- 4 a + L. aula hall, court : see Aulic.] ‘ Ex- 
isting between royal courts ’ (Webster). 
a 1864 Motley (cited in Webster*, Interaulic politics. 
Inter auri*cular, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Interaxis (inter, te'ksis). PI. -axes (-rrksfz). 
Archit. [Inter- 3.] The space between the axes. 
So Intexa*xal a., of or pertaining to the space 
between the axes, situated between the axes. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archit. § 2842 The walls . . are placed cen- 
trally upon the axes.. The doors, windows, niches, and the 
like are then placed centrally in the interaxes. Ibid. § 2843 
An illustration of the principles of interaxal division from the 
. .Villa Capra, near Vicenza, by Palladio. 

Interbalance v., etc. ; see Inter- pref. 
f Interba’State, v. Obs. rare-', [f. Fr. in- 
terbast-er to quilt : see -ate 3 6.] trans. To sew 
between (cotton, etc.) so as to keep in place; to 
quilt. Hence + Interbasta'tion, quilting. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Bisp. 210 This medicinal Powder 
interbastated in Cotten. 1666 J. Smith Old Age 184 The 
word tpn is a Metaphor taken from, interbastation, patching 
or piecing, sewing or clapping close together, 
t Interba’Ste, V. Obs. rare. [a. F. inter- 
baste-r, f. Inter- 1 tt + baster to Baste.] = prec. 

x6xx Cotgr,, Interbastc , interbasted; basted, or quilted 
between e. 1612 Ench. Med%.i6z Let it [a powder] bee couered 
ouer with red sarsnet, and inter-bast it, and 50 apply it. 

Interbed (mteibe’d), v. [Inter- i a. J trans. 
To embed amongst or between, to interstratify. 

1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder xi. 208 The strata interbedded 
among the Coabseams ; 1879 R utley Study Rocks xii i. 270 
Crystalline schists, with which rocks serpentine is very 
commonly associated and interbedded. 

Hence Interbe'dded, interstratified ; Interbe'd- 
ding, interstratification. 

1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks iv. 1x6 The highest inter- 
bedded igneous rocks. 1879 Rutley Study Rocksxw 32 In 
the interbedding of lava-flotvs. 

Interblend (inteiblcnd), v. Pa. pple. 
-blended, -blent. [Inter- i a, i b.] 

+ 1. trans. To interpose opaquely. Obs. rare — 1 . 

1591 Sylvester Bu Barias 1. iv. 774 Som times thy thick 
Orb thow dost inter- blend Twixt Sol and us, toward the 
later end. 

2. To blend intimately; to intermingle. 

a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 432j\ T ight is Interblent 
with day. x86r Geikie .ff. Forbes vxil 20S Nonces of 
plants, insects, minerals, and rocks, zxc interblended with 
remarks upon the peculiarities of his breakfast. x838 R. 
Buchanan City of Bream vm. 169 The lilies and the roses 
interblent. , 

3. intr. To blend or mingle with each other. 
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*^SS& 5 . ■ br | i “?i) l [INTER- I b.] 

\V*^ ce £a£ ccow*, and they do not inter* 
.fw/iis cra« p;^ r . May 6S3 Some interbreeding 

/ / To cause animals to interbreed ; 
'tf ' ,:/r '^chse ^breeding between the members of 

fl-O ’stocks. iii. (1873) 55 The. good effects of 

1 D.iaiviN unr-.j ;il e ff e cts of close interbreeding . . 

ami L . Adams mu Valley » Malta 

* ... «nto pi* 1 !’ 1- nrnnprvsities of the fplinp race 


may There is . . r .- Jr — 

X/a--'/"/ l,r ";"i-, na in-and-in,— that is, inter-breeding too 
against Me' members of the same family. 

clai'b' h' (J -j- 0 breed (offspring) from individuals of 
jffivrent species or races ; to cross-breed. Also jig. 
« Masson R“- BriU F,Lilos - 61 Effects interbred be- 
x36s and a particular sentiency in the midst of them. 

1 nRrt /W/ Mall G, 24 June 2/1 Miserable inhabitants, inter- 

from Chinese, Portuguese, Malay, Indian, and un- 
known human jetsam. 

Hence Interbree ’ding vof, so. and ppl. a. 

[See examples above.] 

Inter cadence (-ke s *dens). Path . [Inter- 

2 a.] ‘ An irregular rhythm of the pulse, so 

that there seems to be now and then an additional 
interposed pulsation* {Syd. Soc . Lex . 1887). 

X857 in Dusglison Med. Lex. 

Inter cadent (-k^-dent), a. [Inter- 2 a.] 
Irregular or uneven in rhythm; spec, in Path. 
Characterized by intercadence (seeprec.). 

1837 Carlyle A Use., Mirabeau (1872) V. 237 The bitter 
ugliness, the intercadent step, the trenchant breathless 
blown-up precipitation. 2887^ Syd. Soc. Lex., Inter-cadent, 
exhibiting the phenomena of intercadence. 

tlnte'rcalar, a. Obs. Also 6 -or, 7 -air. 
[ad. L. intercalar-is : see Intercalate. Cf. F. in- 
tcrcalairt (14th c. in Godef.).] = Intercalary i. 
r 158a N. Lichefield tr. Castan/tedas Cong. E. Ind. 93 
They haue their day which they do call Intercalor, which is 
of 40 houres. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1292 Reput- 
ing the third of these intercalar daies to be desasterous and 
dismall. 1655 H. Cocan Died. Sic. 6 The Egyptians have 
five intercalajr days. 1699 Locke Let. to Sloanc 2 Dec. in 
Fox Bourne Life (18761 II. xv. 477 The remedy which I 
offer is that the intercalar day should be omitted the next 
year, and so the ten next leap years following. 

t Xntercala*rian, a. Obs . rare - *. [f. L. in- 
tercaldri-us + - a n. ] = Intercalar y i . 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 467 To make up their Year 
of 365 days, they add at the end of the Year 5 lntercalarian 
days. 

t Inter cala-rity. Obs.rarc-°. [f. next + -m\] 
‘The burden of a song; the putting between, as 
the burden is between the verses r (Blount, 1656]. 
Intercalary (intoukalari), a. [ad. L. inter - 
caldri-jis or intercaldri-s, f. intcrcaldre to Inter- 
calate.] 

1 . Of a day, days, or month : Inserted at intervals 
in the calendar in order to bring an inexact reckon- 
ing of the year into harmony with the solar year. 
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.-in I 'i : f r V? '?iLon Atithtvfcl. 334 They . . added to the 
,5W i .months of 30 days 5 intercalar}' days to make 365. 

ai 8« u™ Afire. I Vis. (1871) 451 I he inter- 
1'ies and other subtle problems he will do well lo omit. 
cx ^ r! Of - year: Having intercalated days or an 
I additional month. 

I ■ .-,J LtcilTFOor Glean. Ex. 10 Every third ye are was 
. IC4 »n»i‘rralarv of a moneth added of 22 daves. 

For Forty Years space . 

intercalary Tears, or as we call them Leap-years, inserted 
in the Calendar. 1876 Prayer-bh. Interleaved 69 The 54 
weeks of an intercalary Jewish year. 

f 2 . Of a line or stanza : Inserted at intervals in 
a composition ; of the nature of a refrain. Obs. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. evii. Paraphr. heading;. Having 
a double burthen or intercalary verse oft recurring. 1778 
Louth Isaiah Prel. Diss. 32 The third line of the inter- 
calary stanza, a 2803 Be attic Virg. Past. viii. note , This 
inter-calary line, (as it is called by the commentators,) which 
seetns to be intended as a chorus or burden to the song. 

3 . Of the nature of an insertion between the ori- 
ginal or ordinary members of a series or parts of a 
whole ; interpolated, intervening. 

2798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 489 We have 
now to mention two volumes of intercalary matter. *858 
Carlyle Frcdk . Gt. ii.xiv.(xS72) 1. 137 Sigismund. .seventh 
and last of the Intercalary Kaisers. 1882 Bithcll Count • 
ing-Ho. Diet. (1893) 154 An Intercalary dividend is not 
distributed at any fixed date, and in this respect it differs 
from what is properly called an Interim dividend. 1888 
H. R. Reynolds Comm. John II. 147/2 The closing words 
of our Lord’s public ministry, delayed by the intercalary 
remarks of the evangelist. 

b. spec . in various sciences, as (a) of geological 
strata: Lying between the normal strata of the 
scries ; (b) of biological types : Intermediate in 
structure, but not transitional; (c) of vegetable 
growth : Of the nature of new parts inserted among 
the old. 

1846 Owen Anat. Verlebr. 1. iii. 67 But whatever modifi- 
cations these dermal and intercalary spines present above, 
the same are usually repeated below. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer tr. Sachs' Pot. 179 Internodes . . formed at a later 
period by further differentiation and intercalary growth. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim . iii. 266 That these ancient 
corals represent an intercalary type between the Hexaco- 
ralla and the Octocoralla. 2884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner. 261 The bundles of the leaf-trace and intercalary 
bundles. 

Intercalate (intoukafeh), v. [f. L. intercalate, 
ppl. stem of intercaldre to proclaim the insertion in 
the calendar of (a day, etc.), f. inter between, among 
+ caldre to proclaim solemnly: cf. Calends. Cf. 
F. intercaler (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . trails . To insert (an additional day, days, or 
month) in the calendar in order to bring the current 
reckoning of time into harmony with the natural 
solar year. Also absol. 

1624 Raleigh Hist. World it. iii. § 6. 256 Intercalating in 
.. each eighth yeare one whole moneth. <1x654 Selden 
Tabled. (Arb.) 129 Twas the manner of the Jews (if the 
Year did not fall out right. .) to intercalate a Month, and so 
to have, as it were, two Februarys. 18x2 Wood house 
Astron. xliv. 456 To interpose, or to intercalate a day in 
a month previous to March. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
II. xx, He writes to his friends at Rome to entreat them 
to hinder the pontiffs from intercalating in that year. 

2 . transf. To insert or interpose something addi- 
tional, extraneous, or out of the ordinary course, 
between the ordinary members of any series or the 
successive parts of any whole; to interpolate. 
Chiefly in passive. 

2824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 52 Matter, .which is inter- 
calated after the work is gone beyond the proper place for 
it. 1833 Lyell Princ. Gcol. III. 45 It has become necessary 
to intercalate new groups of an age intermediate between 
those first examined. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. i, Into 
the body of the poor Tatars execrative Roman History inter- 
calated an alphabetic letter ; and so they continue Tartars, 
of fell Tartarean nature, to this day. 1874 Sayce Compar. 
Philol. ii. 94 A noun of number being actually intercalated 
xnto the root itself. 1877 R. F. Lxttledale in Academy 
3 Nov. 425/3 Spasmodic episodes of fussy attention, inter- 
calated in habitual neglect. 

b. Geol. m pass. pple. Interstratified, interbedded 
with the original series. 

2847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xix. (1857) 332 Harder 
beds of rock, intercalated with the softer ones. 1863 A. C. 
Ramsay P/iys. Geog. i. (18781 15 Marine mud and sand, 
accumulated bed upon bed, intercalated here and there with 
strata of limestone. 

t Intercalate, ppl. a. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. L. 
intercaldt-us , pa. pple. : see prec.] — next. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 466 b, They add 5 Intercalate 
Days at the end of their Year. 


Intercalated (intoukal^ted), ppl. a. j ’ 
vb. + -ED 1 ,] Inserted or introduced betivr 
members of an existing series, a. Of an ad-' 
day, month, or space of time ; hence tra 
something written or spoken, etc. ; interpo! 

2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. >’.(1879) 84 An intercalate 
of subsidence, of which we have_ no evidence. 28 \t 
Set. Dial., Astron. xiii. 97 The intercalated day nr* 
bis sexto calendas Marlii. 2849 Longf. Havana ; ' 

Pr. Wks. 1886 II. 396 Dreamy little pauses of silci’ 
intercalated sighs. 2883 Edeksheim Life Jesus (eu 
529 What follows seems an intercalated sentence, 
b. Of material things ; esp. geological str . 
2849 Murchison Situria iv. 84 The intercalated 5 
fossiJiferous grits. j8 63 Lyell Antiq. Man viii. (ed. 

The liquefaction of underlying or intercalated snow.-" 

1876 Page Adv, Texl-bh. Geol. xi. 294. 

Intercalation (intaikal^-Jan). [ad.Lf; 
eolation- em, n. of action f. intcrcaldre to h 
calate. Cf. F. intercalation (15th c.).] 

1 . The insertion of an additional day, da}, 
month into the ordinary or normal year ; the r. 
of this, an intercalated day or space of time. 

2577 Harrison England \\\. xiv. (1878) n. 98 Our ! 
calation for the leape yere is somewhat too much bycc: 
minuts. 2609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxvj. i. 2®: 
Romanes .. had transferred upon the priests the power 
authoritie of Intercalation. 2764 Harmer Observ. i 
The middle of April falls almost perpetually with thej* 
month Abib or Nisan, even without those extraord 1 
Intercalations the Dr. speaks of. 2876 G.^ F. Cha] 
Astron, 440 Caesar, by way of securing the interca!at : - 
a matter of precedent, made his initial year, 45 b.c, a ■ 
year. 

2 . transf. The insertion of any addition betv- 
the members of an existing or recognized seri 
interposition or interjection (of something additir: 
or foreign) ; the occurrence of a layer or bed <■ 
different kind between the regular strata of a ser. 
also with an and//., the thing or matter thus ini 
jected : an interpolation. 

2648 Hammond Serin, iii. Wks. 16B4 IV. 484 Intercalati 
of mercy, a 2656 Hales Gold. Rem. (16S8) 346 When \ 
come to any imperfection to leave him and supply his v.r 
by intercalation of some other author. 1841 Trimmer/’/'* 
Geol. 216 The intercalation of a new system of rocks betw ? 
the carboniferous and Silurian. 2852 H. Rogers Pel. If; 
(1853) 256 To say that the intercalation of miracles in 1 
world’s history is also according to law. 2880 A. R. W all* 
1 st. Life ix. 174 Successive intercalations indicative of »nc 
than one period of glaciation. 2882 F. Darwin »n Art.:. 
20 Ajjr. 581 Increase of length by turgescence and themt: 
calation of solid matter. 

Intercalative (intautSWtiv, -Aiv), a. [f i 
intcrcalcU- (see Intercalate v.) + -ive.J llj'-' 
intercalates ; spec, of a language, characterize!) b; 
inserting modifying elements in the body of a worn. 

1882 in Ocilvil. 1887 C. W. Hutson Begin . Cnila.y 
23 The intercalative system of the Red Men of A meric-' 
being only a variety of agglutination. 

Intercalatory (.mtaukalutari), a. ran. L 1 - 
as prec. + -ory.] = Intercalary. . , 

1610 Healey Si. Aug. Citk cf God 547 This m° n!t 
[February] was called nothing but the intercalatory num 1 - 
X795-8 T. Maurice Hindostanf 2820) I. 1. v. x 53 11 " Rc 
Metonic cyclej..has in it seven intercalatory month}. 

+ Inter cale, v. Obs. Also 7 -call. [act. J- 
intercaldre or F. intercaler.] = Intercalate v. 

2623 Purchas Pilgrimage ' 11. iv. 102 [They] were con- 
strained everie second or third yeare to intercale, or aci * 
as in Lcape-yeare one moneth of 22 dayes. 2728 jNewt - 
Chronol. Amended i. 76 The Greeks, .varied the mnnner 
intercaling the three months in the Octaeteris. 2820 J. - 
Best Four Years Prance 320 They intercale, after the wn 
..a crop of haricots or French beans. 

f Inter caTender, v. Obs . rarer*, [lImer- 
1 a + Calendar v.] = Intercalate. 

2590 L. Lloyd Dial. Daies 65 Of these sixe houres, e\er) 
fourth yeare one naturall daye is here intercalenderea. ^ 

Intercanalicular, -capillary, -carpal, etc.. 
see Inter- pref 

Intercartilaginous (-kaitilte^mss), • 

Anat . [Inter- 4 a.] Situated between cartilages. 

2872 Cohen D/s. Throat 56 An inter-ligamentous nma £ 
and an inter-cartilaginous rima. 2880 M. s 

Throat *5- Nose I. 519 Situated on the inter-cartiiagi 
portions of the trachea. . n 

Interca'tenated, a. rare. [Inter- i •) 

Chained to each other ; interchained. 

1830 J. Wilson in Blac/nv. Mag. XXVII. 921 P*°P ‘ 
built up, of a quantity of intercatenated Ideas gtvent J 

+ Inter cea'sing, vhl. sb. Obs. ran. P ! ’ T 
1 a.] The action or condition of ceasing Hum t, 
an interval ; a temporary cessation. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4358 Neure ony enterc^si » 
contynuel punysshing. 2583 Golding Calvin on if ' fjje 
1 So little ought the Jong mterceassing of so great a . 

..to make us to hold scorn of it. 2596 Edvi. / / r ’ 1 ‘ r l lS . 
We do proclaim a rest And interceasmg of our pai ‘ 

Intercede (intaasfd), v. Also 7 ' 

[ad. L. inlcrccd-crc to come between, intent enn 
interfere, become surety for, in med.L. a s ^ ^ 
interpose on some one’s behalf, to interce e ’ ‘ 
inter between + cedtre to go. Cf. F. inter 
(late 16th c.).] 

L intr. Rom. Hist. Of the tribunes: To inter 
pose a veto. 
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INTERCEPTING. 


1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. hi. k. (1591) 175 Tertullinus 
Tribune of the people interceded {note, interposed his nega- 
tive), 1600 Holland Livy vr. 245 At the first their laws 
were crossed by the interceding of their brethren Tribunes. 
1747 Middleton Rout. Senate 160. 1853 Merivale Rom. 
Hep. via. (1867) 216 The senators could not oppose it by 
argument ; but they gained one of the tribunes to intercede 
against it. 

f2. To come between , in time, space, or action ; 
to intervene. Ohs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 13 Betwixt y 9 hollow, and 
the same Process, intercedeth [printed -cidethj a certaine 
soft and mouable Gristle. 1612 Selden Illustr. Drayton's 
Poty-olb. i. 21 From this time till the Norman conquest; 
’twixt which intercedes cc.Ixx.ix. yeares. 1620 T. Granger 
Div. Logike 109 When one thing mooveth, and another is 
mooved, motion intercedeth. 1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 
III. xxx. 368 The distance alleaged ..to interceed betwixt 
the bullet and the party thereby offended. 1677 R- Cary 
Chronol. u. i. I. vii. 108 Between the first .. and the last .. 
there do intercede 51 Years. 1692 Ra \ Dissol. World 11. iv. 
(1732) 127 The Beds of Sand tnterceeding between these 
Rows of Shells. *799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 43 The vallies 
that intercede between them. 

f b. To pass or exist betwixt persons. Obs. 

1630 Lord Banians 10 With the courtesies interceding be- 
twixt Man and Wife. 1679 Jenison Popish Plot 13 Betwixt 
whom and myself, there had interceeded .several Offices of 
strict Friendship. 

t 3 . trans. To come, pass, or lie between ; to in- 
tervene between. Obs. 

1614 Selden 'Titles Hon. il I. 177 The time which inter- 
ceded Henry the first and K. John. 1671 Newton in 
RIgaud Corr . Set. Men (1841) II. 310, 6-6, the number 
equally interceding those limits, 6*3, and 6*9. 1728 Pem- 
berton Newton's Philos. 352 The strongest reflection is made 
at those surfaces, which intercede transparent bodies differ- 
ing most in density. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 94 The hollows 
that interceded the abrupted masses. 
f 4 . intr. To intervene by way of obstruction or 
prevention ; to come in the way. Obs. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Worcestershire in. (1662) 172 He 
was challenged at Verona by an Italian ..whom he had 
slain at the second weapon, had not some seasonably Inter- 
ceded. 1673 Marvell ReJu Trans p. II. 195 Subjects are 
bound .. to obey the Magistrate Actively in all things 
where their Duty to God intercedes not. 

5 . intr. To interpose on behalf of another or 
others. 

1606 Holland Site/on. 266 Himselfe affrighted as it were 
with the rigorous cruelty of that punishment, would inter- 
cede in these words. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. 
xxi. viii, I heare not one man open his mouth to intercede 
for the offender. 1656 Bramhall Reptic. ii. 116 The Em* 
erour and other Roman Catholick Princes interceded with 
er for the displaced Bishops. 1671 Milton Samson 920, 

I to the lords will intercede, not doubting Their favour- 
able ear, that I may fetch thee From forth this loathsome 
prisoh-house. 1704 Atterbury Semi. 1 Tim. u. t, t, 3. 
10 Our Interceding with God in the behalf of Kings and all 
that are in Authority, _ 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 30 
More requested him to intercede with the King. 184* Lane 
Arab, Nts. I. hi The Family of the favoured Prophet shall 
Intercede for me. 

f b, trans. To obtain (a thing) by intercession. 
C. To intercede with (a person). Obs. rare. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromcna 172 Your High* 
nesse : whom I humbly beseech to intercede some remission 
for me. 1698 in Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 543 Had I known 
you had been interceded about it. 

Hence Interce*ding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1600 £see above x], x6n Florio, Inlercedcntc , interceeding, 
suing or going betweene. __ 1656 Earl Monm. A did. Jr. 
Parnass. 336 The offers and intercedings of these noble men. 
1657 \V. Rand tr .Gassendi s Life Feirescn. 26 The difference 
of the interceding Meridians might be calculated. ' 1848 R. I. 
Wilberforce Incarnation xiv. (1852) 414 The operations of 
the interceding Word and sanctifying Spirit. 

+ Interce'dence. Oh. rare ~ l . [f. next : see 
-ence.] Intervention. 

1640 B.P. Reynolds Passions xxxiv. 408 The acts of the soule 
are educ’d immediately in it selfe, without the Intercedence 
of any organ whereby sensitive faculties work. 

T Inter cedent, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. in- 
tercedenl-em , pr. pple. of interccdJre.] 

A. adj. Coming between ; intervening. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1.32 A Cartilage also is Inter- 
cedent, which.. holdeth.. them together. x6xo Healey SL 
Aitg.CHieofGod Argt. 9 Some years passed, .before I could 
. . finish . . by reason of many intercedent affaires. 1657*83 
Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 170 Her [the Souis] objects 
need no intercedent organ or medium between it and the 
faculty. 1727 in Bailpy vol. II. 177$ in Ash. 

B. sb. An intercessor. 

a x66x Holyday Juvenal 12 Some she-intercedents did 
obtain pardon of great informers for some offenders. 

Interce&er (intajsrdar). [f. Intercede v.+ 
-ER l.] One who intercedes ; an intercessor ; a go- 
between ; one who intervenes. 

a 1656 Ussher 24 ««. (1658) 421 He had promised them to be 
an interceder with the Senate. 1675 3 Inhumane J furthers 
2 Whether her Daughter had been an Interceder between 
him and his Sweet-Heart. .is not certainly known. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. iv. vi, Warwick listens to no intercedes 
.between himself and his passions. 

Intercell (rntoiiSel), a. [Inter- 5.] = next- 
1847-^ ToDD Cycl. Anat. IV. 120/1 Fluid intercell substance 
is nothing more* than non-sol id ified blastema. 

Intercellular (intwse*Iu 7 Iai)»<?. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Situated between or among cells. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 150 Only two cells 
form an intercellular passage, not three or four. 1845 Todd 
•& Bowman Phys. Anal. I. 92 The intercellular substance is 
mot exactly white fibrous tissue- 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Vol. V. 


Sachs' Bot. 93 The fibro^vascular bundle consists at first of 
similar Cells combined without intercellular spaces. 
Intercellulsry (intaise-lullarj), a. =pvec. 
1874 Cooke Fungi (1875) 265 These organs originate from 
the intercellulary tubes of the brown tissue. 
Intercensal (intaise'nsal), a. [Improperly f. 
Inter- 4 b + L. census Census + -Ar, ; the etymo- 
logical form would be interccnsual ■ see Censuau.] 
Of, or belonging to the interval between two cen- 
snses, occurring between two censuses. 

1887 Leeds Mercury 3 Feb. 4/6 The rate of growth during 
the intercensal period has been the same as in the decade 
preceding 1881. 189c A thenxum 20 June 803/3 Methods 
. .suggested for estimating the population of towns in inter- 
ceitsal years. 1894 Times 6 Jan. 12/1 The average annual 
rate of growth in the last intercensal period. 

Intercentral (intajse-ntral), a. Phys. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] a. Situated between the centra of the 
vertebra;: see Centrum, b. Connecting, or re- 
lating- to the connexion of, nerve-centres: see 
Centre sb. 7 a. 

1870 Rolleston Anint. Life 2r These vertebrae . . being 
[ articulated simply by ball and shallow socket joints on their 
centra and intercentral fibrocartilaginous discs. 1878 Smith- 
! sonian Ref. 419 note, A nerve tubule . . has the -same 
j properties whether it be of iotercentral or peripheral signi- 
ficance. 1887 Syd. Soc. Bex., Intcrcentral nerves , nerve 
fibres which connect ganglionic centres, as in co-ordinated 
movements. 

|| Inter ce'ntrum. Comp . Anat. [f. Inter- 
3 + Centrum.] A tvedge-shaped or chevron- 
shaped process, generally situated between the 
centra, occurring on the Yentral aspect of the ver- 
tebral column in many Vertebrates, and especially 
in Reptiles ; = Hypapophtsis. 

1878 E. D. Cope in Anter. Naturalist XII. 319 The basal 
portions of the chevron bones are continued throughout the 
greater part of the vertebral column in the Permian genera 
Clcpsydrops, Melarmctsaurtts and Epicaudyltts , forming 
elements to which I have given the name of intercentra. 
1891 Boulanger in Proc. Zook. Soc. Loud. 1x5 [Treated as 
synonymous with HyPapophysis\. 1897 Eadow in Phil. 
Trans. CLXXXV1I B. =4. 

Intercept (i'nloisept), sb. [ad. JL. intercept - 
urn , neut. of interceptin', see next. Jn sense j, 
perh. from Intercept vi] 

1 . An interception. 

1821 J. Banim Damon fi Pythias iv. ii,This hand has cast 
An intercept between him and the block 1 

2. Math. The part of a line lying between two 
points at which it is intersected by lines or planes. 

x86a in Webster. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. x8 The 
lengths . . which are cut off by .the plane .. from the axes are 
called its intercepts. 1882 C. Smith Conic Sect. (1885) 15 
To find the equation of a straight line in terms of the Inter- 
cepts which it makes on the axes. 

t Intercept, ppl* Obs. rare. fad. L. inter - 
cept-us , pa. pple. of inter rip ere: see next] Inter- 
cepted. a. as pa. pple. b. as cidf. 

01392 Chaucer AstroL n. § 39 Thaymene the arch meri- 
dian hat is contiened or intercept [v.r. except} by-twbee the 
cenyth and the equinoxial. 27x5 De Moivre in PJtiL Trans. 
XXIX. 338 A Curve whose Ordinates . . are equal to the 
Tangents of their respective intercept Arcs. 

Intercept (intorse'pt), v. Also 6 enter-, [f. 
L. intercept ppl. stem of inter ripb-e^ f. inter be- 
tween + capJre to take, seize. Cf. F. interccpter 
(Cotgr. 16 1 1).] 

1 . traits . To seize, catch, or carry off (a person, 
ship, letter, etc.) on the way from one place to 
another ; to cut off from the destination aimed at. 

a 1548 Hall Citron Hen. VII 28 h, Which goyng prevely 
out. .roade about the walles to Yiewe and see their strength, 
was sodeynly intercepted and taken of hys enemies.^ 2560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 409 b. Letters.. sent at this time 
to the Princes confederated and others, but intercepted. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 114, I Marcht toward 
S. Albons, to intercept the Queene. a x66i Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 515 He wrote Postils on the Proverbs, and other 
sermons, which the envy of time hath intercepted from us. 
3709 Steele Taller No. 44 r 7 Sir John Leak, who lies off 
of Dunkirk, had intercepted several Ships. 3847 Prescott 
PemixSsp) II. 233 He also posted a large body, .to watch 
the movements of the enemy, and to intercept supplies. 
1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. xii. 233 The utmost endeavour 
was to be made to intercept and capture the homeward 
bound fleets. _ 

. fig. c 1 540 tr. Pol. V zrg.Ettg. H isl. (Camden) I . x 62 Bein ge 
intercepted bic deathe, [he] lefte this worcke to be accom- 
plished to his successor Oswald us. 

: b. To stop the natural course of (light, heat, 
water, etc.) ; to cut off (light) from anything. 

*545 Joye Exp. Daniel x. (R.), God will shortely intercept 
your brethe. .if ye repent not. 1665 Glanvtll Scepsis Sci. 
xix. 124 Like paint on Glass, which intercepts and dyes the 
light, a X7II Ken Div. Love Whs. (1838) 302 Ab, Lord! 
there is a dark cloud of ignorance spread over my soul, that 
intercepts thy beams. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing iv. 233 To 
shadow the parts . . from which the light is intercepted. 3856 
Stanley Sinai fy Pal. xiv.465 A blue curtain is drawn across 
the top to intercept the rain admitted through the dome. ■ 
-j* c. To interrupt, break in upon (esp. a naira- I 
tive or a person speaking). Obs. j 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 299 Whom the Pope 
■with open mouth entercepted most arrogantly saying [etc.]. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. in. i. 40 In some sort they are better 
than the Tribunes, For that they will not intercept my tale. 
*644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacrif. bb, Some will intercept 
me with a question. 1759 Johnson R asselcis xxxviii, I could 
not listen without intercepting the tale. 


d. To stop, check, or cut off (passage or motion) 
from one place to another. 

2596 Spenser State Irtl. Wks. (Globe) 661/1 Garrisons . . 
allwayes readye to intercept his going or coming. 2683 
Brit. Spec. 251 A Fleet of English Vessels, sent out . . to 
intercept his passage. 1838 Thjrlwall Greece II. 313 To 
destroy the bridges, and intercept the return of Xerxes. 
2855 Macaulay Hzsl. Eng. xvi.111. 636 He was seized with 
an apprehension that his flight might be intercepted. 
f e. absol. or intr. Obs. 

m 16x2 Rowlands Knaue Harts 23 Till that Death doe 
intercept, Now we are borne, we must, and will be kept. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout, Eng. r. Ixi. (1739) 120 Thefts 
belonged to the Sheriffs Court ; and (if the Lords Court 
intercepts not) all batteries and woundings. 1682 Wheler 
Joum. Greece vr. 409 As soon as we were come up, a Cloud 
of Snow intercepted between us and the most charming 
Prospect my Eyes ever beheld. 

2 . To cut off or stop (a person or thing) from 
accomplishing some purpose; to prevent, stop, 
hinder. Const, from (inf). Now rare or Obs. 

7576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 3x4, I was intercepted and 
hindered with most grievous and sorrowful! thoughtes. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 137 O she, that might haue inter- 
cepted thee By strangling thee . . From all the slaughters 
(wretch) that thou hast done. <*2626 Bacon Maxims «$• 
Uscs^ Corn. Law fi. (1636) 7 The party altogether prevented 
and intercepted to come by his right. 1700 Dryden Plele- 
ager $ Atalanta 33 He tramples down the spikes and in- 
tercepts the year. 1784 Cowter Task 1. 514 Snug inclosures 
in the sheltered vale, Where frequent hedges Intercept the 
eye. 1793 Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 95 We have teen 
intercepted entirely from the commerce of furs with the 
Indian nations. 

b. To check, prevent, or cut off (the operation 
or effect of an event, action, faculty, etc.). 

2581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 149 The embush, 
which lyeth still in waite to intercept our possession. 2591 
Shaks. t Hen. VI, 1. iv. 14 To intercept this inconuenience, 
A Peece of Ordnance ’gainst it I haue placed. 1618 Bolton 
Floras (1636) 84 The Victory was intercepted by tempest, 
and the tryumph miscarried by Shipwracke. 1754^ Sher- 
lock D/se. (1759) I. iv. 158 A very thick Film over (his eyes] 
intercepts all sight. 1843 J- Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 286' 
Causes less excusable also intercept its influence. 

3 . To mark off or include (a certain space) be-, 
tween two points or lines ; hence, to contain, en- 
close. spec, in Math, (see Intercept sb. 2). 

257X Digces Pantom. j, xxxi. Kja,I fynde 10 partes in 
my scale of altitudes, intercepted with the perpendicular 
lyne. 2647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. iv. 37, I conclude that the 
Signe Y is intercepted ; for so we say when a Signe is not 
upon any of the cuspes of Houses, but Is included betwixt 
one House and another. 1686 \v. Harris tr. Lottery's 
Course Chem. (ed. 3) 390 The pores of Silver being very 
near one another, and of a much greater number, do inter- 
cept less solid matter, and consequently it must be lighter. 
1760-72 tr . Juan <]• Utica's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 14 The number 
of degrees intercepted between the magnetic and true north 
of the world. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 184 The whole 
time intercepted betwixt the first stroke upon the Rock, 
and leaving the Lighthouse compleat, was 3 years, 9 weeks, 

3 days. 2827 Hutton Course Math. 1. 3x7 Any two parallel 
chords Intercept -equal arcs. 

4 . To cut off (one thing) from (another), or (ellip- 
ticaily) from sight, access, etc. + Also with of. 

2662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 13 There being 
other properties in Body that intercepted from it the 
capacity of perceiving. 1697 Damfier Voy. I. 478 These 
"Bays are intercepted, or divided from each other, with as 
many little rocky points of Woodland. -2700 Dryden Flcnver 
$ Leaf 220 Thick as the college of the bees in May, When 
-swarming o'er the dusky fields they fly . . and intercept the 
sky. 2765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VII. xl, When I saw the 
gate which intercepted the tomb, my heart glowed within me. 
1814 Chalmers Posth. Wks. (1849) VI. 197 The glass which 
now intercepts from the eye of the mind the realities of the 
future world. 

Intercepted (intaise-pted), ppl. a. [f. prcc. 

+ -edT] Caught or stopped by the way, cut off, 
etc. : see the verb. 

2623 Cockeram, Intercepted, taken .by the way. 2665 
Boyle Occas. Refi. iv. xi. (1848) 235 A private Whisper, or 
the Intimation from . . an intercepted Letter. 1700 Dryden 
Sigisrn. <5- Guise. 1 18 A glimmering and malignant light.. 

A twilight of an intercepted day. 1888 J. Inglis Tent Life 
Tigerland 233 Still lagoons of intercepted flood water. 

b. spec, in Math, of part of -a line or curve- (Cf. 
Intercept^. 2.) 

2702 Ralphson Math. Diet. App. Conic Sections xo In 
a Parabola .. the intercepted Axes ED, EO. 2706 Phillips, 
Intercepted Arcs or Intercepted .Diameters, a Term in 
Conick Sections, the same as Abscissx. 1837 WiirwcLt 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 153 The intercepted portion of 
a circumference. 

flnterce'pter. rare. [f. as prec. +-EK 3 .] 
One who intercepts, an Interceptor. 

j6oi Shaks. Twel. N. m. iv. 242 Thy intercepter, full of 
•despight .. attends thee at the Orchard end. 261* ij>ee 
Interceptor]. 1880 Lewis & Short Latin Diet., Inter - 
ceptor, an intercepter, usurper, embezzler. 

Interce'pting, vbl. sb. [f- as prcc. + -ing k] 
The action of the vb. Intercept in its various 
senses’; interception. . _ . . , 

1598 Florid, Intercetti, intercepting* .or forfaited goods. 
26*1 Ibid.. Intercetlione , an intercepting, a preuentmg. 
i6o3SKjfOLLES Hist. Turks (1638) 197 (HeJ laid strong am- 
bushci for the intercepting of his enemies. _ 1614 Hr. wall 
Epist. lit. x. His Jife..be accounts lent to him, that he may 
give it for his master: the intercepting of whose harm es, he 
holds both his duty and honor. 1712 Fingall MSS. in xo !h 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. *42 [He] offered his ser- 
vice towards the intercepting of that great convoy. t88t 
Athenxum s Oct. 425/= '- i " bc intercepting of tbe letter. 

57 
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INTERCEDE. 


INTERBLENDIN G. 


1856 Masson -Ess., De Quincey 467 Where Trafytri? at its 
utmost thrill and ecstasy interblends with the highest and 
most daring jtoujot?. 1872 E. H. Sears Fourth Gospel (1874) 
100 The first and second [divisions of the Apocalypse] inter- 
blend imperceptibly with each other. 

Hence Interble-nding ppl. a. 

1892 E. C. StedMAN in Century Mag. Apr. 826 Inter- 
blending vibrations. 1896 W. Gladden in Papers Ohio 
Ch. Hist. Soc. VII. 134 The natural and supernatural are 
not separated but interblending realms. 
Interblen&ing (intoible-ndig), vbl. sb . Also 
6 enter blinning. [f. prec. + -ISO b] A blending 
or mingling intimately ; intermingling. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 402 But till To-morrow, 
leave the enter-blinning Of rocky Mounts, and rowling Waves 
so wide. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Aionem. vi. (1852) 170 The 
unperceived interblending of cases . . in all their bearings 
mutually opposite. 1866 Felton Auc. <$• Mod. Gr. I. n, i. 
277 The interblending of these elements by land and sea. 

Inter-bourse : see Inter- pref. 5. 
f Interbra*ce, v. Obs. rare. [f. Inter- ib 
+ Brace z/J] traits. To embrace mutually. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. Sonn., To interbrace each 
other with delight. 

Interbrachial (-biv'-kial), a. (sb.) Zool. [f. 
Inter- 4 a + L. brachi-um arm : cf. Brachial.] 
Situated between the 1 arms ’ or rays of an echino- 
derm : = Interambulacral, Interracial. Also 
as sb. An interbrachial part or member. 

3877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger II. ii. 66 Towards the 
base of the interbrachial groove. 3895 Athenaeum 2B_Dec. 
006/1 This was specially the case with regard to the inter- 
brachials . . and joints [of a fossil crinoid]. 

1 Miter-brain. Anat. [Inter- 2 b.] The 
middle brain; *= Diencephalon. 

3887 Syd. Soc . Lex. i Inter -brain, the Thalamencephalon. 

Interbranclnal (-brarqkial), a. Zool. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between the branchial or gills. 

3880 Gunther Fishes 339 The interbranchia! clefts have 
sometimes nearly the same extent as the branchial arches. 

Interbreathe, -bring, etc. : see Inter-. 
Interbreed (intaibrrd), v. [Inter- i b.] 

1 . inlr. Of animals of different race or species : 
To breed with each other. 

1864 Reader No. 86. 235/3 Capable of fertile interbreeding. 
3839 A. R. Wallace Darwinism 2 Rooks always produce 
rooks, and crows produce crows, and they do not inter- 
breed. 3896 Blackiv. Mag. May 683 Some interbreeding 
races. 

2 . inlr. or absol. To cause animals to interbreed ; 
spec, to practise breeding between the members of 
two stocks. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1872) 55 The good effects of 
inter-crossing, and the ill effects of close interbreeding . . 
come into play. 3870 A. L. Adams Nile Valley A- Malta 
47 No doubt the ferocious propensities^ of the feline race 
may be overcome by constant interbreeding. 1886 C. Scott 
Sheep-farming his There is much prejudice d many quarters 
against breeding in-and-in, — that is, inter-breeding too 
closely between members of the same family. 

3 . irons. To breed (offspring) from individuals of 
different species or races ; to cross-breed. Also Jig. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 62 Effects interbred be- 
tween them and a particular sentiency in the midst of them. 
3889 Pall Mall G. 24 June 2/1 Miserable inhabitants, inter- 
bred from Chinese, Portuguese, Malay, Indian, and un- 
known human jetsam. 

Hence Intsrbree*ding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

[See examples above.] 

Inter cadence (-k^-dens). Path. [Inter- 

2 a.] ‘ An irregular rhythm of the pulse, so 

that there seems to be now and then an additional 
interposed pulsation’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS7). 

1857 in Dunguson Med. Lex. 

Intercadent (-k^*dent), a. [Inter- 2 a.] 
Irregular or uneven in rhythm ; spec, in Path. 
Characterized by intercadence (see prec.). 

1837 Carlyle Misc., Mirabeau (1872) V. 237 The bitter 
ugliness, the intercadent step, the trenchant breathless 
blown-up precipitation. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Intercatlent, 
exhibiting the phenomena of intercadence, 
t InteMTCalar, a. Obs. Also 6 -or, 7 -air. 
[ad. L. intercaldr-is : see Intercalate. Cf. F. in- 
tercalaire (14th c. in Godef.).] — Intercalary i. 

3582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhedds Cong. E. Ind. 93 
They haue their day which they do call I nte real or, which is 
of 40 houres. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1292 Reput- 
ing the third of these intercalar daies to be desasterous and 
dismall. 1653 H. Cogan Died. Sic. 6 The Egyptians have 
five intercalair days. 1699 Locke Let. to Sloane 2 Dec. in 
Fox Bourne Life (18761 II. xv. 477 The remedy which I 
offer is that the intercalar day should be omitted the next 
year, and so the ten next leap years following. 

+ IntercalaTian, a. Ohs. rare-', [f. L. in- 
tcrcalari-ns + -an.] = Intercalary i. 

3690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 467 To make up their Year 
of 365 days, they add at the end of the Year 5 Intercalarian 
days. 

t Inter calaTity. Obs.rare~°. [f. next 4- -it y.] 
‘The burden of a song; the putting between, as 
the burden is between the verses’ (Blount, 1656). 
Intercalary (intaukalari), a. fad. L. inler- 
ca lari -us or intercalari-s , f. intercalare to Inter- 
calate.] 

1 . Of a day, days, or month : Inserted at intervals 
in the calendar in order to bring an inexact reckon- 
ing of the year into harmony with the solar year. 


In the Jewish, Greek and Roman calendars, intercalary 
days or months were necessary due fiy to adapt the lunar to 
the solar reckoning of time. Since the reform of the calen- 
dar by Julius Caisar (b.c. 46), an intercalary day {now 
Feb. 29) is required only once in 4 years; see Bissextile 
and Leap-year. 

3614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. iii. § 6. 255 Ye Adar 
was an intercalarie Moneth, added, some yeares, vnto 
the other twelue, to make the Solarie anti Lunnrie yeare 
agree. a\ 66 o Hammond 39 Scrm. viii. Wks. 1684 IV. 607 
An . . intercalary day between two months. 1777 Robert- 
son Hist. Amer. (1783) III. 380 Those, which were pro- 
perly intercalary days . . were devoted wholly to festivity 
and pastime. 3850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) II. xx. 407 
An intercalary month of twenty-three days was inserted. 
2881 E. B. Tylok Anthropol. 334 They* ..added to the 
32 solar months of 30 days 5 intercalary days to make 365. 

absol. a 3834 Lamb Misc. Whs. (1873) 451 The mter- 
calaries and other subtle problems he will do well to omit. 

"b. Of a year : Having intercalated days or an 
additional month. 

3648 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. 20 Every third yeare was 
leape yeare, or intercalary of a moneth added of 33 dayes, 
which was called Veadar. 1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 358 
For Forty Years space there should be no Bissextile or 
intercalary Years, or as we call them Leap-years, inserted 
in the Calendar. 3876 Prayer-bh. Interleaved 6g The 54 
weeks of an intercalary Jewish year, 
t 2 . Of a line or stanza: Inserted at intervals in 
a composition ; of the nature of a refrain. Obs. 

3659 Hammond On Ps. evii. Paraphr. heading, Having 
a double burthen or intercalary' verse oft recurring. 1778 
Lowth Isaiah Prel. Diss. 32 The third line of the inter- 
calary' stanza, a 3803 Beattie Virg. Past. viii. note, This 
inter-calary’ line, (as it is called by the commentators,) which 
seems to be intended as a chorus or burden to the song. 

3 . Of the nature of an insertion between the ori- 
ginal or ordinary members of a series or parts of a 
whole ; interpolated, intervening. 

2798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 489 We have 
now to mention two volumes of intercalary matter. 2858 
Carlyle Fredh. Gt. li.xiv. (1872) 1 . 137 Sigismund. .seventh 
and last of the Intercalary Kaisers. 3882 Bitheli. Count- 
ing-Ho. Diet. (1893) 154 An Intercalary dividend is not 
distributed at any fixed date, and in this respect it differs 
from what is properly called an Interim dividend. x 883 
H. R. Reynolds Comm. John II. 147/2 The closing words 
of our Lord’s public ministry’, delayed by’ the intercalary 
remarks of the evangelist. 

b. spec, in various sciences, as (0) of geological 
strata: Lying between the normal strata of the 
series ; ( b ) of biological types : Intermediate in 
structure, but not transitional ; (c) of vegetable 
growth : Of the nature of new parts inserted among 
the old. 

2846 Owen Anat. Verlebr.i. iii. 67 But whatever modifi- 
cations these dermal and intercalary spines present above, 
the same are usually repeated below. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer tr. Sachs' Bat. 179 Internodes . . formed at a later 
period by further differentiation and intercalary’ growth. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 166 That these ancient 
corals represent an intercalary type between the Hexaco- 
ralla and the Octocoralla. 18*4 Bower & Scott De Bary’s 
PJtancr. 261 The bundles of the leaf-trace and intercalary 
bundles. 

Intercalate (intaukaWt), v. [f. L. intercalate 
ppl. stem of intercalare to proclaim the insertion in 
the calendar of (a day, etc.), f. inter between, among 
+ caldre to proclaim solemnly: cf. Calends. Cf. 
F. intercaler (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] • 

1 . trails. To insert (an additional day, days, or 
month) in the calendar in order to bring the current 
reckoning of time into harmony with the natural 
solar year. Also absol. 

3614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. iii. § 6. 256 Intercalating in 
. . each eighth yeare one whole moneth. a 2654 Selden 
Table-t. (Arb.) 219 Twas the manner of the Jews uf the 
Year did not fall out right. .) to intercalate a Month, and so 
to have, as it were, two Februarys. x8xz Woodhouse 
Astron. xliv. 456 To interpose, or to intercalate a day’ in 
a month previous to March. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
II. xx, He writes to his friends at Rome to entreat them 
to hinder the pontiffs from intercalating in that year. 

2 . transf. To insert or interpose something addi- 
tional, extraneous, or out of the ordinary course, 
between the ordinary members of any series or the 
successive parts of any whole; to interpolate. 
Chiefly in passive. 

3824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 52 Matter.. which is inter- 
calated after the work is gone beyond the proper place for 
it. 2833 Lyell Pnnc.Geol. III. 45 It has become necessary' 
to intercalate new groups of an age intermediate between 
those first examined. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. i. Into 
the body of the poor Tatars execrative Roman History inter- 
calated an alphabetic letter; and so they continue Tartars, 
of fell Tartarean nature, to this day*. 1874 Sayce Contpar. 
Philol. ii. 94 A noun of number being actually* intercalated 
into the root itself. 2877 R. F. Littledale in Academy 
3 Nov. 425/3 Spasmodic episodes of fussy attention, inter- 
calated in habitual neglect. 

b. Geol. in pass.pple. Interstratified, interbedded 
with the original series. 

3847-8 H. Miller First Infr. xix. (1857) 332 Harder 
beds of rock, intercalated with the softer ones. 1863 A. C. 
Ramsay Phys. Geog. i. (1878) 25 Marine mud and sand, 
accumulated bed upon bed, intercalated here and there with 
strata of limestone. 

t Intercalate, ///. a. Obs. rare — *. [ad. L. 
inter cal at -us, pa. pple. : see prec.] — next. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 466 b, They' add 5 Intercalate 
Days at the end of their Year. 


Intercalated (iritsMkalrited), ppl. a. [f.prtc. 
vb. + -ED 1 .] Inserted or introduced between the 
members of an existing series, a. Of an additional 
day, month, or space of time ; hence transf. cf 
something written or spoken, etc. ; interpolated. 

3845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v. (1S79) 84 An intercalated period 
of subsidence, of which we have no evidence. 1846 Jo^ 
Sci. Dial., Astron. xiii. 97 The intercalated day was called 
bis sexto calendas Mart ii. 2849 Longf. K avail agh xxiiL 
Pr. Wks. 1 886 . 11 . 396 Dreamy little pauses of silence, ard 
intercalated sighs. 1883 Edehsheim Life Jesus (ed.6) IL 
529 What follows seems an intercalated sentence, 
b. Of material things ; esp. geological strata. 
284 9 Murchison Stluria iv. 84 The intercalated beds of 
fossiliferous grits. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man viii. (ed. 3) 133 
The liquefaction of underlying or intercalated snow and ice. 
1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xi. 194. 

Intercalation (intajkal^’Jan). [ad. L. :«//>’- 
caldtion-em, n. of action f. intercalare to Inter- 
calate. Cf. F. intercalation (15th c.).] 

1 . The insertion of an additional day, days, or 
month into the ordinary or normal year ; the result 
of this, an intercalated day or space of time. 

2577 Harrison England hi. xiv. (1878) 11. 98 Our inter- 
calation for the leape yere is somewhat too much by ceittin* 
minuts. 2609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxvi. i. 285 Tbe 
Romanes .. had transferred upon the priests the power and 
authoritie of Intercalation. 2764 Harmer Obsere. ix. 28 
The middle of Aprij falls almost perpetually with the Jewish 
month Abib or Nisan, even without those extraordinary 
Intercalations the Dr. speaks of. 1876 G.^ F. Chambers 
Astron, 440 Caesar, by way of securing the intercalation as 
a matter of precedent, made his initial year, 45 b.c., a leap 
year. 

2 . transf. The insertion of any addition between 
the members of an existing or recognized series; 
interposition or interjection (of something additional 
or foreign) ; the occurrence of a layer or bed of a 
different kind between the regular strata of a series; 
also with an and //., the thing or matter thus inter- 
jected ; an interpolation. 

2648 Hammond Serin, iii. Wks. 2684 IV. 484 Intercalations 
of mercy, a 2656 Hales Gold. Ran. (x6S8) 346 When you 
come to any imperfection to leave him and supply his wants 
by intercalation of some other author. 1842 Trimmer tract. 
Geol. 216 The intercalation of a new system of rocks between 
the carboniferous and Silurian. 2852 IL Rogers Bcl.foit/i 
(1853) 256 To say that the intercalation of miracles tn the 
world’s history is also according to law. 2880 A. R. Wallace 
/si. Life ix. 174 Successive intercalations indicative of more 
than one period of glaciation. 3882 F. Darwin in Jatstrc 
20 Apr. 581 Increase of length by turgescence and the inter- 
calation of solid matter. T 

Intercalative (intoukale’tiv, -Jriv), a. P-> 
intercaldt - (see Intercalate vi) + -ive.] lbat 
intercalates ; spec, of a language, characterized by 
inserting modifying elements in the body of a word- 
z88z in Ogilvie. 1887 C. W. Hutson Begin. Creuiz.p. 
23 The intercalative system of the Red Men of America 
being only a variety of agglutination. _ ,, 

Intercalatory (Jntoukalatori), a. rare, li- 
as prec. + -ory.] = Intercalary. # , 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 547 This mom 

[February] was called nothing but the intercalatory mom • 

1795-8 T. Maurice // indostan (1820) I. 1. v. 353 It l* 
Metonic cycle] . .has in it seven intercalatory months. 

t Intercale, V. Obs. Also 7 -call. [ad. J- 
inlercaldrc or I‘\ intercaler .] = Intercalate v. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage n. iv. 102 [They] werc 
strained everie second or third yeare to intercale, or aaa» 
as in Leape-yeare one moneth of 22 dayes. 3728 V 

Chronot. Amended i. 76 The Greeks, .varied the mann 
intercaling the three months in the Octaeteris. 1820 J* 
Best Pour Years France 320 They intercale, after the wn 
..a crop of haricots or French beans. 

t IntercaTencler, v. Obs. rare-'. 

1 a + Calendak ».] = Intercalate. 

1590 L. Lloyd Dial. Dates 65 Of these sixe honres, e\en 
fourth yeare one naturall daye is here intercalendereu. ^ 

Intercanalicular, -capillary, -carpal, etc., 
see Intek- fref. 

Intercartilaginous (-kaJtilrc-djinss), • 

Anat. [Intek- 4 a.] Situated between cartilage- 

1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 56 An inter-littamentous r ' n '“r 
and an inter-cartilaginous rima. 1880 M. MaCKENZI ‘ 

Throat 4- Nose I. 519 Situated on the inter-cartuag 
portions of the trachea. . -1 

Interca*tenated f ct. rare. [Inter- i 
C hained to each other ; interchained. 

2830 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 921 
built up, of a quantity of intercatenated ideas given to 

f Intercea’sing, vbl. sb. Obs. rare. 

1 a.] The action or condition of ceasing du b 
an interval ; a temporary cessation. 

CX450 Mtrour Saluacioun 4358 Neure on>’ ente k c, ^ftvef. 
contynuel punysshing. 2583 Golding Calvin on JJc . * ^ tc 
1 So little ought the long interceassing of so gr eat • . , 

..to make us to hold scorn of it. 7596 Eaw. Jit* • ’• 
We do proclaim a rest And interceasing of our pai 

Intercede (intojsrd), v. Also 7 .*° e ° ' ’ 

[ad. L. interced-ere to come between, mte ^ 
interfere, become surety for, in mea.L. a so^ ^ 
interpose on some one’s behalf, to intercede » 
inter between + eedSrc to go. Cf. F. tnte * 
(late 1 6th C.).] :„trr~ 

1 . inlr. Rom. Hist. Of the tribunes: To iw« 
pose a veto. 
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INTERCEPTING. 


1581 Smile Tacitus, Hist. 111. \x. (1591) 175 TertuUinus 
Tribune of the people interceded {note, interposed his nega- 
tive). 1600 Holland Livy yi. 243 At the first their law's 
were crossed by the interceding of their brethren Tribunes. 
1747 Middleton Rom. Senate 160. 1853 Meriyale Rom. 
Rep. viii. (1867) 2:6 The senators could not oppose it by 
argument ; but they gained one of the tribunes to intercede 
against it. 

f 2. To come between , in time, space, or action ; 
to intervene. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 13 Betwixt y» hollow, and 
the same Process, intercedeth [ printed -cideth] a certaine 
soft and mouable Gristle. i6iz Selden Illustr. Drayton's 
Poty-olb. i. 2i From this time til! the Norman conquest ; 
’twixt which intercedes cc.lxx.ix. yeares. 1620 T. Granger 
Div. Logike jog When one thing mooveth, and another is 
mooved, motion intercedeth. 1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 
111. xxx. 368 The distance alleaged ..to interceed betwixt 
the ballet and the party thereby offended. 1677 R. Cary 
Chronol.xu i. 1. vii. 108 Between the first .. and the last ., 
there do intercede 51 Years. 1652 Ray Dissol. World 11. iv. 
(1732) 127 The Beds of Sand interceeding between these 
Rows of Shells. 3799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 43 The vallies 
that intercede between them. 

f b. To pass or exist betwixt persons. Ohs. 

1630 Lord Banians 10 With the courtesies interceding be- 
twixt Man and Wife. 1679 Jenison Popish Plot 13 Betwixt 
whom, and myself, there had interceeded .several Offices of 
strict Friendship. 

1 3. trails. To come, pass, or lie between ; to in- 
tervene between. Obs . 

2614 Selden Titles Hon, il i. 177 The time which inter- 
ceded Henry the first and K. John. 1671 Newton in 
Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 310, 6-6, the number 
equally interceding those limits, 6*3, and 6*9. 1728 Pem- 
berton Newton's Philos. 352 The strongest reflection is made 
at those surfaces, which intercede transparent bodies differ- 
ing most in density. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 94 The hollows 
that interceded the abrupted masses, 
f 4. intr. To intervene by way of obstruction or 
prevention ; to come in the way. Obs . 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Worcestershire m. (1662) 172 He 
was challenged at Verona by an Italian ..whom he had 
slain at the second weapon, had not some seasonably inter- 
ceded. 1673 Marvell Reh. Transf. II. 195 Subjects are 
bound -.to obey the Magistrate Actively in all things 
where their Duty to God intercedes not. 

5. intr. To interpose on behalf of another or 
others. 

1606 Holland Sneion. 266 Himselfe affrighted as it were 
with the rigorous cruelty of that punishment, would inter- 
cede in these words. 1613-15 Bp. Hall Contempt.^ O. T. 
xxi. viii, I heare not one man open his mouth to intercede 
for the offender. 1656 Bramhall Replic. ii. n6 The Em* 
perour and other "Roman Catholick Princes interceded with 
her for the displaced Bishops. 1671 Milton Samson 920, 
I to the lords will intercede, not doubting Their favour- 
able ear, that I may fetch thee From forth this loathsome 
prisoti-house. 1704 Attekbury Scrm. 1 Tim. it. x, s, 3. 
10 Our Interceding with God in the behalf of Kings and Ml 
that are in Authority. _ 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II, 30 
More requested him to intercede with the King. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. zn The Family of the favoured Prophet shall 
intercede for me. 

f b. trails. To obtain (a thing) by intercession, 
c. To intercede with (a person). Obs. rare . 

1632 J. Hayward tr, Biondis Erontena 172 Your High, 
nesse : whom I humbly beseech to intercede some remission 
for me. 1698 in Col. Rcc. Pennsylv. I. 543 Had I known 
you had been interceded about it. 

Hence Interce’ding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
x6oo [see above x]. x6ix Florjo, Interccdente , interceeding, 
suing or going betweene. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. Jr. 
Parnass. 336 The offers and intercedings of these noble men. 
1657 \V. Rand tr. Gassendi s Life Pei resen. 26 The difference 
of the interceding Meridians might be calculated. * 1848 R. I. 
WilberforCE Incarnation xiv. (1852) 4x4 The operations of 
the interceding Word and sanctifying Spirit. 

t Interce’&ence. Obs.rare'“ x . [/.next: see 
-enoe.] Intervention. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxiv. 408 The acts of the soule 
are educ’d immediately in it selfe, without the Intercedence 
of any organ whereby sensitive faculties work. 

1* luterce deut, «. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. in- 
lercedcnt-em , pr. pple. of ‘intercedlrej] 

A. adj. Coming between ; intervening. 

X578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 32 A Cartilage also is inter- 
cedent, which.. holdeth.. them together. 16x0 HealevY/. 
Aug. CitieofGod Argt. 9 Some years passed, .before I could 
. . finish . . by reason of many inter cedent affaires. 1657-83 
Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 170 Her [the Soul’s] objects 
need no intercedent organ or medium between it and the 
faculty. 17*7 in Bailey vot. II. 1775 in Ask. • , 

13. sb. An intercessor. 

rti66i Holyday Juvenal 12 Some she-intercedents did 
obtain pardon of great informers for some offenders. 
Interceder (intsisFdai). [f. intercede v . ' + 
-eu 1 .] One who intercedes; an intercessor; a go- 
between ; one who intervenes. 

a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 421 He had promised them to be 
an interceder with the Senate. 1675 3 Inhumane Murthers 
2 Whether her daughter had been an Interceder between 
him and his Sweet- Heart. .is not certainly known. X843 
Lytton Last Bar. iv. vi, Warwick listens to no interceders 
between himself and his passions. 

Intercell (rntaiised), a. [Inter- 5.] =next- 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Afuit. IV. 120/1 Fluid intercell substance 
is nothing more than non-solidified blastema. 

Intercellular (inteiseJuIHU),*?. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Situated between or among cells. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 150 Only two cells 
form an intercellular passage, not three or four. 1845 Todd 
& Bowman Pkys. A not. I. 92 The intercellular substance is 
.not exactly white fibrous tissue. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
VOL. V. 


Sachs’ Bot. 93 The fibro-vascular bundle consists at first or 
similar cells combined without intercellular spaces. 
Intercellulary (inttusc-lmlari), a. = prec. 
2874 Cooke Fungi (1875) 265 These organs originate from 
the intercellulary tubes of the brown tissue. 
Xntercensal (inta.rse*nsal), a. [Improperly f. 
Inter- 4 b + L. census Census + -al: the etymo- 
logical form would be intercensual ; sec Ceksual.] 
Of, or belonging to the interval between two cen- 
suses, occurring between two censuses. 

1887 Leeds Mercury 3 Feb. 4/6 The rate of growth daring 
the iutercensal period has been the same as in the decade 
preceding x88x. 189X A thenxum 20 June 803/3 Methods 
. .suggested for estimating the population of towns in inter- 
censal years. 1894 Times 6 Jan. 12/1 The average annual 
rate of growth in the last intercensal period. 

Intercentral (intajse-ntral), a. Pkys. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] a. Situated between the centra of the 
vertebra?: see Centrum, b. Connecting, or re- 
lating to the connexion of, nerve-centres: see 
Centre sb. 7 a. 

1870 Rolleston A nim. Life 2r These vertebrae . . being 
articulated simply by ball and shallow socket joints -on their 
centra and intercentral fibrocartiiaginousdiscs. x878Y///xV^- 
sonian Rep. 419 note, A nerve tubule .. has the same 
roperties whether it be of intercentral or peripheral signi- 
cance. 1887 Syd. See. Lear.,, Intercentral nerves, nerve 
fibres which connect ganglionic centres, as in co-ordinated 
movements. 

11 Intercept rum. Comp. Anat . [f. Inter- 
3 + Centrum.] A wedge-shaped or chevron- 
shaped process, generally situated between the 
centra, occurring on the ventral aspect of the ver- 
tebral column in many Vertebrates, and especially 
in Reptiles; = Hypapophtsis. 

1878 E. D. Cope in Amer. Naturalist XII. 319 The basal 
portions of the chevron bones are continued throughout the 
greater part of the vertebral column in the Permian genera 
Ctepsydrops, Metarmasaurus and Epicavdylus , forming 
elements to which I have given the name of intercentra. 
1891 Boulanger in Proc. ZooJ.Soc. Lond. 115 [Treated as 
synonymous with Hypapophysts], 1897 Eadow in Phil. 
Trans. CLXXXV 11 B. 24. 

Intercept (i'ntwsept), sb. [ad. L. intercept- 
utn , ncut. of intercept us : see next. In sense 1, 
perh. from Intercept v.~] 

1. An interception. 

1821 J. Banim Damon <5- Pythias iv. ii,This hand has cast 
An intercept between "him and the block 1 

2, Math. The part of a line lying between two 
points at which it is intersected by lines or planes. 

1864 in Webster. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 18 The 
lengths . . which are cut off by the plane . . fromthe axes are 
called its intercepts. x88a C. Smith C-ottic Sect. (1885) 15 
To find the equation of a straight line in terms of the inter- 
cepts which it makes on the axes. 

*f Intercept,^/. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inter- 
cept-usy pa. pple. of interciperei see next.] Inter- 
cepted. a. as pa. pple. b. as adj. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. a. § 39 Thaymene the arch meri- 
dian [»at is conticned or intercept [v.r. except] by-twixe the 
cenyth and the equinoxial. 2715 De Moivre in PJiiL Trans. 
XXIX. 338 A Curve whose. Ordinates .. are equal to the 
Tangents of their respective intercept Arcs. 

Intercept (intoise’pt), v. Also 6 enter-, [f. 
L. intercept ppl. stem of inter ciplrc, f. inter be- 
tween + cap ere to take, seize. Cf. F. inter cepter 
(Cotgr. 16 1 1 ).] 

1. trans. To seize, catch, or cany off (a person, 
ship, letter, etc.) on the way from one place to 
another ; to cut off from the destination aimed at. 

a 1548 Hall Chron Hen. VII 28 b, Which goyng prevely 
out. .roade about the walles to viewe and see their strength, 
was sodeynly intercepted and taken of hys enemies.. 3.560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 409 b, Letters.. sent at this time 
to the Princes confederated and others, but intercepted. ; 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 114, I -- Marcht toward 
S. Albons, to intercept the Queene. a 1661 Fuller Worthies j 
(1840) II. 515 He wrote Postils on the Proverbs, and other ; 
sermons, which the envy -of time hath intercepted from us. j 
2709 Stefle Tatler No. 44 7* 7 Sir John Leak, who lies off I 
of Dunkirk, had intercepted several Ships. 3847 Prescott i 
Peru\i8 50) II. 233 He also posted a large body. .to watch 1 
the movements of the enemy, and to intercept supplies. ; 
1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. xii. 233 The utmost endeavour 
was to be made to intercept and capture the homeward 
bound fleets. 

fig. c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg.Ettg. H ist. (Camden) 1 . 162 Beinge 
intercepted bic deathe, [he] lefte this worcke to be accom- 
plished to his successor Oswaldus. 

: b. To stop the natural course of (light, heat, 
water, etc.) ; to cut off (light) from anything. 

3545 Joye Exp. Daniel x. (R.), God will shortely intercept 
your brethe. .if ye repent not. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 
xix. 124 Like paint on Glass, which intercepts and dyes the 
light, a 171X Ken Div. Love Wks. (1838) 302 Ah, Lord! 
there is a dark cloud of ignorance spread over my soul, that 
intercepts thy beams. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing iv. 233 To 
shadow the parts . . from which the light is intercepted. 1856 
Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. xiv.465 A blue curtain is drawn across 
the top to intercept the rain admitted through the dome. 

■f c. To interrupt, break in upon (esp. a narra- 
tive or a person speaking). Obs. 

1581 J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 299 Whom the Pope 
with open mouth entercepted most arrogantly saying [etc.]. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. in. i. 40 In some sort they are better 
than the Tribunes, For that they will not intercept my tale. 
1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacrif bb, Some will intercept 
me with a question. 1759 J ohnson R asst las xxxviii, I could 
not listen without intercepting the tale. 


d. To stop, ebeeb, or cut off (passage or motion) 
from one place to another. 

159® Spenser State Ircl. Wks. (Globe) 661/1 Garrisons . . 
allwayes readye to intercept his going or coming. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 251 A Fleet of Englisn Vessels, sent out .. 10 
intercept his passage. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 313 To 
destroy the bridges, and intercept the return of Xerxes. 
*855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvl 111 . 636 He was seized with 
an apprehension that bis flight might be intercepted, 
f e. absol. or intr. Obs. 

# ifiia Rowlands Knaue Harts 23 Till that Death doe 
intercept, Now we are borne, we must, and will be kept. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc Govt. Eng. r. lxi. (1739) 120 Thefts 
belonged to the Sheriff’s Court; and [if the Lords Court 
intercepts not) all batteries and woundings. 1682 Wheler 
Joum. Greece vt. 400 As soon as we were come up, a Cloud 
of Snow intercepted between us and the most charming 
Prospect my Eyes ever beheld. 

2. To cut off or stop (a person or thing) from 
accomplishing some purpose ; to prevent, stop, 
hinder. Const, from (inf). Now rare or Obs. 

7576 Fleming Pano/l. Epist. 3x4, I was intercepted and 
hindered with most grievous and sorrowful! thoughtes. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 337 O she, that might haue inter- 
cepted thee By strangling thee . . From all the slaughters 
(wretch) that thou hast done. 01626 Bacon Maxims <]• 
Uses Com. Law ii. (1636) 7 The party altogether prevented 
and intercepted to come by his nght. 3700 Dryden Melc - 
tiger <$• Atalanta 33 He tramples down the spikes and in- 
tercepts the year. 1784 Comtek Task\. 514 Snug inclosures 
in the sheltered vale, Where frequent hedges intercept the 
eye. 3793 Jefeerson Writ. [1859) IV. 95 We have been 
intercepted entirely from the commerce of furs with the 
Indian nations. 

b. To check, prevent, or cut off (the operation 
or effect of an event, action, faculty, etc.). 

3581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) X49 The embush, 
which lyetb still in waite to intercept our possession. ^ 3591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. iv. 14 To intercept this inconuenience, 
A Peece of Ordnance ’gainst it I haue placed. 36x8 Bolton 
Floras (1636) 84 The Victory was intercepted by tempest, 
and the tryumph miscarried by Shipwracke. x754 < Sher- 
lock D tsc. (17 59) I. iv. 358 A very thick Film over [bis eyes] 
intercepts all sjght. 3843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 286' 
Causes less excusable also intercept its influence. 

3. To mark off or include (a certain space) be- . 
tween two points or lines ; hence, to contain, en- 
close. spec, in Math, (see Intercept sb. 2). 

3573 Digges Pantom. j. xxxi. Kja, I fynde 10 partes in 
my scale of altitudes, intercepted with the perpendicular 
lyne. *647^ Lilly Chr. Astrol. iv. 37, I conclude that the 
Signe Y is intercepted ; for so we say when a Signe is not 
upon any of the cuspes of Houses, but is included betwixt 
one House and another. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lcmery's 
Course Chem. (ed. 3) 390 The pores of Silver being very 
near one another, and of a much greater number, do inter- 
cept less solid matter, and consequently it must be lighter. 
1760-72 it. Juan 4- Ulloa’x Voy. (ed. 3) I. 14 The number 
of degrees intercepted between the magnetic and true north 
of the world. 3793 Smeaton Edystone L . 184 The whole 
time intercepted betwixt the first stroke upon the Rock, 
and leaving the Lighthouse compleat, was 3 years, 9 weeks, 

3 days. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 3x7 Any two parallel 
chords intercept equal arcs. 

4. To cut off (one thing) from (another), or (ellip- 
tically) From sight, access, etc. + Also with of. 

1662 H. More Bhilas. Writ. Pref. Gen. 13 There, being 
other properties in Body that intercepted from it the 
capacity of perceiving. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 478 These 
Days are intercepted, or divided from each other, with as 
many little rocky points of Woodland. 3700 Dryden Floiver 
4- Leaf 220 Thick as the college of the bees in May, When 
swarming o'er the dusky fields they flj’ . . and intercept the 
sky. 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VII. xl, When I saw the 
gate which intercepted the tomb, my heart glowed within me. 
3814 Chalmers Posih. Whs. {3849) VI. 197 The glass which 
now intercepts from the eye of the mind the realities of the 
future world. 

Intercepted (intajse-pted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -edT] Caught or stopped by the way, cut off, 
etc. : see the verb. 

1623 Cockeram, Ifitercepted \ taken by the way. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Refi. iv. X1.J1848) 235 A private Whisper, or 
the Intimation from . . an intercepted Letter. 3700 Drydkn 
Sigism. 4- Guise. y iB A glimmering and malignant light.. 

A twilight of an intercepted day. x888 J. Ingus Tent Life 
Tigerland 133 Still lagoons of intercepted flood water. 

b. spec, in Math, of part of -a line or curve. (Cf. 
Intercept sb. 2.) 

1702 Ralphson Math. Diet. App. Conic Sections 10 In 
a Parabola . . the intercepted Axes ED, EO. 1706 PhilliiS, 
Intercepted A res or Intercepted Diameters, a Term in 
Conick Sections, the same as Abscissar. 1837 Wur.ivcLL 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) L *53 The intercepted portion of 
a circumference. 

+ Interce*pter. rare. [f. as prec. +-ER 1 .] 
One who intercepts, an Interceptor. 

.1607 Shaks. Tzvet. N. nr. iv. 242 Thy intercepter, full of 
despight.. attends thee at the Orchard end. i6xr fcee 
Interceptor]. 1880 Lewis & Short Latin Did., Inter- 
ceptor, , an intercepter, usurper, embezzler. 

Intercepting’, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + -i.vci.] 
The action of the vb. Intercept in its various 
senses'; interception. 

X598 Florio, Intercetti, intercepting? of forfaited goods. 
1633 Ibid., Intercet tione, an intercepting, a preuentmg. 
r6o3NKxoLLES Hist. Turks (1638)397 [HeJ laid strong am - 
busne^ for the intercepting of his enemies. _ i6ia Bp. Hall 
Epist. lit. x, His Jife.. he accounts lent to him, that he may 
give it for his master: the intercepting of whose harmes, be 
holds both his duty and honor, ijti Fingall MSS. in 10th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. X42 [He] offered his ser- 
vice towards the intercepting - of that great convoy. x&Si 
Athenxirm 1 Oct. 425/2 The intercepting of the letter. 
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Intercepting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
Tliat intercepts, in senses of the vb. 

Intercepting carrier : see quot. 1865. Intercepting trap, 
in house-drainage, a trap placed at or near the outfall into a 
main sewer, generally connected with a system of ventilation. 

3665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xiii. 76 We may as well say that 
the Sun is the Cause of the Shadow, which is the effect 
of the intercepting Opacity. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entoviol. 
IV. 346 Intercepting , . . when the trochanter intervenes be- 
tween the thigh and the coxa, so as entirely to separate 
them. 1853 Kane Gritinell Exp. xvi. (1856) 125 We were 
forced to cut through some intercepting ice. 3865 Standard 
it July, 1116 plaintiff . . is what is called . . an intercepting 
carrier ; that is to collect parcels, pack all forgone town in 
one package and forward them to the agent in that town 
who delivers them.. paying the Company by tonnagerates. 

Interception (intoise'pjhn). [ad. L, inter- 
cept ion-em, n. of action f. intercipere to Intercept : 
see -TioN. Cf. F. interception ( 16 th c., Pare).] 

1, The action of intercepting ; seizing or stopping 
(a person or thing) in the way ; the fact of being 
intercepted or slopped ; an instance of this. 

1599 Shahs. Hen. /' n. ii. 7 The King hath note of all 
that they intend, By interception, which they dreame not 
of. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. tv. (1623) 205 The King 
holding himselfe now sure from all interceptions. 16x5 G. 
Sandys Trav. 22 Such dispersed encounters, such long 
pursuites, interception of scouts [etc.]. X700 Tyrrell Hist. 
Eng. II. 892 There were. .great Plunderings and Robberies 
committed in the Marches, which they only termed Inter- 
ceptions or Seizures. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. xxvii. 
683 He had recourse to the interception of letters written 
by and to Lady Ralegh. 

b. The cutting off of anything in its natural 
course, action, extent, etc., esp. of light. 

162 4 Wotton Archit. 1. in Reliq. (1651) 267 The Pillars . . 
will, by interception of the Sight, somwhat in appearance 
diminish the breadth. 1653 Gataker Vind. Anuot. Jcr. 
41 The interception of the light of the Sun .. arises from 
the interposition of the body of the Moon. 1790 Beattie 
Moral Sc. 1. i. 11. I 33 Silence is the effect of a totat inter- 
ception of the voice. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 11. iii. 244 The 
interception of radiant heat. 

fc. Med. The interruption of the motion or 
passage of bodily humours. Obs. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemcau's Fr. Chirurg. 40V1 Any de- 
rivatione, revulsione, interceptione, or evacuatione of anye 
matter. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 43 The interception of 
the Trine is mortall. 1661 Lovell Hist . Anirn. «$• Min. 
333 The rabies.. is a madnesse. .it’s cured, by interception 
[etc.]. [1855 Maynf. Expos. Lex., Intercept™,. . formerly 
applied to a kind of remedy when the motion of the hum- 
ours, and especially of the blood was interrupted : inter- 
ception.] 

2. The fact of containing or enclosing between 
points, lines, or boundaries ; inclusion, rare. 

x66s Boyle Exp. Hist. Cold ix. § x Made up of icy frag- 
ments cemented together, with the interception of consider- 
able cavities filled with air. Mod. The line between the 
points of interception. 

Interceptive, a. [f. ppl. stem of L. inter- 
cipere : see Inteucept v. and -ive.] Having the 
quality of intercepting. 

1819 Foster Pop. Ignorance (1834) 143 The awful inter- 
ceptive lines of that other arrangement, i860 Russell 
Diary India I. 291, I repaired once more to the Dilkoosha 
only to find the dust more hopelessly interceptive than 
before.^ 1881 Argosy XXXII. 148 To peer round obstructing 
pyramids of plants or interceptive dishes of grapes. 

Interceptor, [a. L. interceptor , agent-n. f. 
intcrcipZre to Inte kcept.] One who or that which 
intercepts. 

1598 Florio, Intcrcettore, a preuenter, a forestalled an 
encrocher, an interceptor [x6xx intercepter]. 1790 Anna M. 
Johnson Monmouth III. 116 She .. followed her furious 
interceptor to the house. 1884 Health Exkib. Catal. 50/t 
Sewer Gas Interceptors. .Grease Interceptors. Mud Inter- 
ceptors. 1804 H. D. Lloyd l Vcaltk agst . Comnnv. 375 People 
had been digging oil wells for ao years that all the value 
might flow into the bank accounts of a few interceptors. 

Interce’ptress. rare — \ [f. Interceptor 

+ -ess.] A female interceptor. 

1889 Utthersal Rev. Sept. 37 The interceptress soon would 
lack her eyes. 

Intercerebral, etc. : see Inter- P rc f 
t Interce'SS, v. Obs. [f. L. tnterccss ppl. 
stem of interchterc to Intercede.] a. intr. To 
intercede, b. trans. To intercede with. 

„ *556 Heywood Spider .J- F. Q ij, But natures zeale I set to 
interce.sse To you for me without moe wordes of me. 1589 
Warner Alb. Eng. 11. Prosc^ Add. (1612) 331 With great 
terrourand deuotion intercessing the Gods. 1614 Gee Foot 
cut of Snare 32 They earnestly intercesscd our Lady for him. 

+ Intercessa'tion. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 b.] 
Cessation for the time; intermission. 

1655 H. More Imntort. Soul (1662) 125 If there was ever 
any mtercessation of them [perceptive functions] in the 
astonishments of Death. x68o — A/ocal. A Poe. 170 The 
intercessation of Paganism, when the Empire becomes 
Christian. x68t — Exp. Dan. vi. 185 An Intercessation of 
War is intimated. 

Intercession (intoise’Jan),^. [adrL. inter- 
cession-etn, n. of action f. intercedes to Intercede. 
Cf. F. intercession (Godef. Comfit). 

Sense x does not occur in ancient L.; it is found in F. 
from isth c.) 

I. I. The action of interceding or pleading on 
behalf of {rarely against) another ; entreaty, soli- 
citation, or prayer for another ; mediation. 

*534 Tindale Rom. xt. 2 What the scripture sayth by the 
mouth of Hclias, how he tnaketh intercession to God agaynst 


Israel. X548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 14X b, I will send to the 
kyng, and make humble intercession for your pardon. 1588 
D. Rogers in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. III. 145 Certaine 
goodes .. confiscated the day before I came, were by 
my quicke intercession all released. 1659 Willsford 
Scales Comm., Archit. 36, I will here interpose s few lines 
betwixt them and the copy, as an intercession for the 
Printer, who is less culpable. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
IVorld (1840) 79 It was upon my seeming intercession that 
he gave consent. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. viii, He came 
back to make intercession for his sister. 

b. spec, in religious use : Intercessory prayer. 

1508 Dunbar Poems viii. 26 Pray now for him . . And for 
his saull mak intercessioun Unto the Lord that hes him 
bocht so deir. 1526 Tindali: Hcb. vii. 25 He ever liveth to 
make intercession for vs. 1534 — x Tint. ii. 1, jt exhorte 
therfore that .. prayers, supplicacions, intercessions, and 
gevynge of thankes be had for all men. 1645 Ussher 
Body Div. (t 647) 350 We are also bound to pray like- 
wise for others ; which kinde of prayer is called Inter- 
cession. 1726 Law Serious C. xxi, Intercession is a great 
and necessary part of christian Devotion. *782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 377 Justinian [made] use of the inter- 
cession of the virgin. 1848 R. I. Wilberforce Incarnation 
ix. (1852) 214 We are to address God only through Him 
whose Intercession as man is the ground of our hope. 

+ c. Loosely used for a petition or pleading on 
one’s own behalf. Obs. 

' 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 54. Thalr cumis 5ung monkis 
Thay ar so humill of intercessioun, All mercyfull wemen 
thair eirandis grantis. a 1548 Hall Chron Hen. VII 45 b, 
He was content at his intercession to departe. 1742 Field- 
ing y. Andrews iv. xv, Unbuttoning his coat at the inter- 
cession of the company. 

II. In other senses, repr. ancient L. intercessio. 

2. Rom. Hist. The action of interposing a veto : 
cf. Intercede v . i. 

X573-80 Baret Ah. I 202 To make Intercession, to let, 
intercedo. 1747 Middleton Rom. Senate 160 The general 
law. of these intercessions was, that any magistrate might 
inhibit the acts of his equal, or inferior. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supply Intercession . .. was used in antient Rome, for 
the act of a tribune of the people, or other magistrate, by 
which he inhibited the acts of other magistrates ; or even in 
the case of the tribunes, the decrees of the senate. 1843 
Penny Cycl . XXV. 202/1 In this year [b.c. 394] we meet 
with the first instance of the intercession (veto). of one 
tribune rendering the resolution of his colleagues void. 

f 3. A coming or existing among or between ; 
interposition, intervention. Obs . 

1605 Timme Qucrsit. 1. v. 20 Whose extreames, to wit, 
fixed and volatile, of the sulphurus salt or the niterus . . are 
coupled together by intercession. 1638 Wilkins New IVorld 
iii. (1707) 30 The Bones . . and the Flesh . . are not joined 
together but by the Intercession of Membranes. 

4. Rom. Law. (See quot.) 

1875 Poste Gains m. (ed. 2) 399 Intercession is the as- 
sumption of liability for the debt of another person by nego- 
tiation or contract with his creditor, 

•ft 5 . «= Intercessation ; intermission. Obs . 

. 1572 Latimer’s Ser/11. Lord's Prayer iii. 8 We must, call 
upon God without intercession. — Serin. Lincoln iii. 87 
We must pray at all times without intercession [ed. 1562 
intermission in both cases). x66x Except, agst. Liturgy 7 
Whence are caused many unnecessary intercessions and 
abruptions, a x 683 Owen Expos. Heb. (1790) III. 394 There 
was an intercession of its administration for seventy years. 

f Intercession, y. Obs. rare - *. [f. prec. 
sb. : cf. OF. intercessionnei * (Godef.).] intr. To 
make intercession. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (X613) 49 Violently, eagerly haue 
I intercessioned vnto her, to gather herselfe vnto mee. 

Intercessional (intaise-Janal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -at,.] Of or pertaining to intercession. 

1845 J. A James in Ess. Chr. Union iv. 207 That touching 
intercessional petition. 

Intercessionary (intoJse’Janari), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ary.] Employed in intercession. 

x86z Lytton & Fane Tantihauser 109 Thine interces- 
sionary Saint while now For thee she sues about the Throne 
of Thrones. 

t Interce’ssionate, ». Obs. [f. as prec. + 

-ATE 3 7.] 

1. ir.tr. To make intercession ; *= Intercede "J. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (16.13) 105 They haue but one 

houre to intercessionate for their soules. 1598 Tofte A Iba. 
(18S0) 67 Vet lie not leaue to intercessionate. To her hard 
Breast, for my too gentle Hart. 1623 Cockekam, Inters 
cessionate, to intreat for one. 

2. trans . To intercede with, entreat. 

*594 Nashe Terrors Night G iij b, They . . ncuer ceased 
extensiuely to intercessionate God for his speedie recouerie. 

f Inter ce-ssionmcnt. Obs. rare £f. In- 
tercession v. + -ment.] Making of intercession ; 
intercession. 

x 5?3 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 187 With one vnited inter- 
cessionment, thus reconcile your semes vnto him. 

Intercessive (intsisc'siv), a. [ad. late L. in- 
tcrcessiv-us (Cassian), f. inter cess ppl. stem of 
intercedes to Intercede : see -ive.] Character- 
ized by intercession ; intercessory. 

X624 Heywood Gunaik. in. 155 By Polycrita’s intercessive 
intreaties surprized Diognetus scapes with life. 1814 Mrs. 
J. West Alicia de Lacy I. 215 The delightful music of 
praise and intercessive prayer. 

Intercessor (intojse'soi). [a. L. intercessor , 
agent-n. from intercedHre to Intercede. In sense 1 
not used in ancient L., but in OF. entrccessor 
(13th c.), intercesseur (16th c.).] 

1. One who intercedes or interposes on behalf of 
another; a mediator. 


1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 91 The whyche schulde 1 * 
deuowt and meke intercessours to god bothe for, hym that 
byn a ly tie and for hym that byn de de. 1665 MAstxr 
Grot ius' Loro C. IVarres 360 He would advise with the King 
to whom he would also be an Intercessor, for attaining such 
things as related to the Peace. 1667 Mjlton P. I. nr. 21 a 
On mans behalf Patron or Intercessor none appeerd. 17& 
Robertson Chas. V{\7g6) III. x ; 220 Charles .. eluded a 
demand made by such powerful intercessors. x868 Free- 
man Norm. Cong. II. vii. 303 Beom was persuaded to under- 
take the office of intercessor with the King on Swegen’s 
behalf. 

b. In religious use ; One that intercedes with 
God for man ; a Mediator. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 178 And that we sholde 
make the holy sayntes in heuen our intercessours. 01540 
Barnes IVks. (1573) 337/1 If you wyll bee Christes, make 
hym alonely your mediatour and your intercessour to the 
father of heauen. 1664-04 South Twelve Serin. IT. 73 
Some gteat Umpire, and Intercessour, to open him a new 
way of access to God. 1703 S. Clarke Evid. Prop. xiii. 
(R.), It cannot be thought unreasonab!e..thata mediator or 
intercessor should be appointed between God and man. 1856 
Mrs. Conant Eng. Bible Transl. iv. (1881) 29 Saint worship 
. .bad substituted, for the one Mediator, a countless army of 
Intercessors in the Saints of the Romish Calendar. _ 
f2. One who intervenes between parties; an 
intermediary; a go-between. Obs. 

1554 Act 1 <$• 2 Ph. Mary c. 8 § 25 We . . make most 
humble Suit unto your Majesties to be likewise Means and 
Intercessors, that all Occasions of Contention .. may., be 
abolished. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong.' IV. India _ 362. By inter- 
cessours he was assured unto the Duke of Beiarhis brothers 
daughter. 1598 ¥ixni\o, Intercessore, an intercessour, one., 
that sues, that goes betweene, . .a mediator. ‘ 

3. Ecclcs. (See quot.) Obs. 

. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Intercessor is also a term 
heretofore applied to such bishops, as, during the vacancy of 
a see, administered the bishoprick, till a successor to the de- 
ceased bishop had been elected.. The third council of Car- 
thage calls these interventors. 

Intercessorial (intajsesoe-rial), a. [f. as 
next + -al.] Of or pertaining to an intercessor. 

1776 Br. Horne Comm. Psalms ii. 8. 1860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 538 The priest’s office was to stand before the Lord, 
his intercessorial office to offer gifts and sacrifices for sin. 
xfiS3 Le Fanu Ho. by Churchyard (ed. 2) II. 197 A kind of 
graceful, intercessorial relation to the object of Jus highly 
prudent passion. 

Intercessory (intajse'sori), a. [f. L. type 
* i n tcrcessori - us , 1 . intercessor, in OF. intercessoirt : 
see -ORY.] Having the function or purpose of in* 
tercession ; that intercedes or pleads for others. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. E/ist. To Rdr. r vb, Ofletters.. 
Intercessorie, Commendatorie. . there be sundrie sortes-^xo 
Earbery Mod. Fauat. 39 The Lord’s Prayer has an inter- 
cessory petition for our enemies. X782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. I, n. 161 His solemn intercessory prayer before ms 
death. 1841 Trench Parables (1S60) 323 It is here inter- 
cessory prayer, prayer for the needs of others, in which we 
are bidden to be instant. 

Interchaff, etc. : see Inter- prcf, 

+ Interchain, v. Obs . rare. Also 7 enter-. 
[Inter- i b.] trans. To chain or link one to 
another. 

1500 Shaks. Mids.N. il ii. 49 (Qo. 1600) Two bosomes in* 
terchained with an oath So then two bosomes, and a Mngie 
troth. 1603 Florio * Montaigne ^ n. xi. (1632) 237 Vice.*, 
errors.. for the most part entertaine and enterchaine them- 
selves one with another, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. / ceint 
W ks. (X7Z1) 13/r This moon, that sun, Those lesser mes.. 
Be but the same, which under Saturn’s reign Did the ser- 
pentine seasons interchain. 

Interchange (rntaj ( t/<F tods'), sb. Also 0 - 7 
enter-, (6 -chaungo). [a. OF. cntrcchangc 
(Godef.), f. entrechangier : see Interchange v.j 
The act or fact of interchanging. # , 

1. The act of exchanging reciprocally ; giving and 
receiving with reciprocity ; reciprocal exchange [pj 
commodities, courtesies, ideas, etc.) between two 


persons or parties. 

1548 Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots Bjb, What ran 
offered and more profered, then entercourse of ’ 

discs, enterchaunge of manages. i594_?haks. 11 f 

v. iii. 99 Ample enterchange of sweet Discourse. ,on . 
JVint. T. 1. i. 30 With enter-change of Gifts, Letters, * ou ' ° 
Embassies. 163a Heywood xst Pt . Iron Age iH.Wks. x 74 
III. 309 In .hostile enter-change Of warlike blowes. 
Cowper Odyss. viii. 463 With nimble interchange J n > 
pass’d it [the ball] to each other. 1804 Earl Lauds . ♦ 
Publ. IVealth (1819) 353 Promoting an interchange 01 C ' 
modities betwixt two countries: x8 Z$Manch. Exam.oyt 
6/1 There was a remarkable interchange of courtesies 
tween the two Houses of Parliament to-night. 

2. The change of each of two (or more) thing-, 

conditions, etc. for the other, or of one thing, e tc * 
for another; the taking by each of the place or 
nature of the other. % 

1581 T. Watson Cent uric of Lotte xlix, (A r- b) t icr 
faine my soute an interchaunge would make Iwixt ini 
present State and Limbo Lake. 1638 Drumm- of *» * 

Irene Wks. (17x1) 169 What gain you by your enter 
change of war for peace? 1830 HerSCHKL A/wn. • 
Phil. 318 The experiments.. are ail perfectly cx L^ lI f- L0D r, 
Prevost's theory of reciprocal interchange. 

Myths Of Dr. j. v. 91 Lower races still ascribe po« 
interchange to man and brute. , . » . 

3. Alternate or varied succession in time, or » 

or space ; alternation, vicissitude. , 

1559 Mirr. Mag.. Warwick ii, My fame and sham * s "J 
[Fortune s] shift nil! oft bath shaked, By enterchaung 
and vp aloft. 1581 J. Bell li addon's Aitsw. Osor. A * 
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As after light, followeth darkenesse, and after Calme come 
Clowdes: even so the whole course of this lyfe, hath his 
continual! enterchaunges. 1633 Earl Manch. A l Mondo 
(1636) 8 In the courses of my life I haue had interchanges : 
the world it selfe stands upon vicissitudes. 1667 Milton P.L. 
ix. 115 Sweet interchange Of Hill and Vallie, Rivers, Wood 
and Plaines, Now Land, now Sea. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. 
North (1857) II. I How endless the interchange of woods and 
meadows. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy <5- Grace (1898) I. v. 87 
Red anemones, .with interchange of blue and lilac buds. 

4 . attrib. in reference to the passage of traffic 
from one railway line to another, as interchange - 
service, station , etc. 

1887 Pali Mall G. 14 Apr. 9/1 The fares and rates to be 
.. charged in respect of through booking and interchange 
service. 189a Daily News 7 June 6/1 Nearly 4,000 persons 
availed themselves of the interchange station with the Great 
Eastern Company’s Chingford line at Hackney. 

Interchange fintajjtj^nd^), v. Also 4-7 
enter-, (4 entra-, 5 entyr-), 4-6 -chaunge. [a. 
OF. entre-changier to change, disguise (Godef.), f. 
entre- (Inter- 2 ) + changier, changer to Change.] 

1 . trans. Of two persons or parties : To exchange 
(commodities, gifts, courtesies, words, etc.) with 
each other ; to give and receive in reciprocity. 

01374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1319 (1368) Sone affter this, 
sjaake they of sundry thinges . . And pieying enterchaungeden 
hir ringes. 1534 More Corn/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1170/1 
Wyshed I.. that wee hadde more often enterchanged words, 
and parted the talkyng betwene vs. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 70 
The sovereignty of either being so great, That oft they inter- 
change each other’s seat. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia tv. 142 
Then we interchanged presents. 2661 Boyle Style of Script. 
(1675) 140 The texts of the Bible interchange light with 
one another. 1708 J. Philips Cyder n. 73 Amicable Talk, 
and moderate Cups Sweetly interchang'd. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 20 There were repeated cheerings and saluta- 
tions interchanged between the shore and the ship. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. tx. II. 543 They .. interchanged 
opinions freely, and interchanged also good offices in perilous 
times. 2884 Conteuip. Rev. Oct, 509 The great object now, 
is not to conquer, but to produce and interchange. 

b. Of one person or party: To exchange (some- 
thing) with another person. 

1566 Drant Horace , Sat. 1. ix. Eij, I thoughte to inter- 
chaunge a worde. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Cifie 0/ God in. 
xyi. (1620) X2i Soone after perished hee himself, hauing 
enterchanged a many wounds with his foe. 1673 Lady's 
Call. 1. v. § x It do’s in a sort communicate and enterchange 
properties with him. 1805 Sir E. Berry 13 Oct, in Nicolas 
Disf. Nelson (1846) VII. 118 note, I interchanged signals with 
His Majesty’s Ship, L’Airoable. 1853 J- H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. (1873) II. 1. ii. 49 The Romans interchanged embassies 
with its sovereign in the reign of.. Justin the younger. 

2 . To put each of (two things) in the place of the 
other ; to transpose or make an exchange between ; 
J* also, to exchange (one thing) for another ; + to 
change (clothes). 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth . in. pr. ii. 51 (Camb. MS.) And ther 
ben folk bat entrechaungen the causes and the endes of 
thyse forseyde goodes As they bat desyren rychesses to han, 
power and delytes. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 3 Once 
more I shall enterchange My warned state, for Henries 
Regall Crowne. 1676 Temple Let. to Sir J. Williamson 
3 Apr., GrefKer Fagel came to me from the States, to 
desire me, That I would interchange the Swedish Passports 
and theirs, which were both in my Hands. _ 1855 Pusey 
. Doctr. Real Presence Note G. 87 Our Saviour interchanged 
the names : and to the Body gave the name of the symbol, 
and to the symbol that of the Body. x 85 i Wright Ess. 
Archxol. II. xvi. 76 L andV were constantly interchanged 
in the languages of the nriddleages. 1875 Ouself.y Harmony 
in. 52 It is allowable occasionally to interchange dissonant 
notes in a fundamental discord. 

3 . To cause (things) to follow each other alter- 
nately or in succession ; to alternate. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's lust. H. 146 As if they should 
quarell with God. .for that his wil was to haue enterchanged 
courses betwene winter and sommer, betwene day and 
nighte. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xv. liv, Not as elsewhere now 
sunshine bright, now showres. Now heat, now cold, there 
enterchanged wearc. 1B74 Symonds Sk. Italy Greece 
(1898) I. i. 9 Some sad and sombre moments should be inter- 
changed with hours of merriment. 

b. inlr. To alternate with ; J-to change or be- 
come by turns. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 1x6/1 To Entyrchaunge, altemor. a X586 
[see Interchanging///. <*.]. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 697 Those 

[Insecta] that Enterchange from Wormes to Flyes in the 
Summer, and from Flies to Wormes in the Winter. 1822-34 
Good's study Med. (ed. 4) I. 611 Quartan ague, .occasionally 
interchanges with dysentery. 

Interchangeabrlity. [f. next +- ity.] The 
quality of being interchangeable; interchangeable- 
ness. 

1805 in W. Perry Diet. 1884 American V III. 313 The 
principle of the interchangeability of parts in machine con- 
struction. 1886 Symonds Renaiss. It., Cath. React. (1898) 
Vll.tx. 78 The interchangeability of types in living creatures. 

Interchangeable (intaiitjp-ndjab’l), a. {a,iv. 
and sb.) Also 5-7 enter-, 5-6 -chaungeable. 
[a. OF. cntnchangcablc (Godef.): see Interchange 
v. and -able. Mod.F. lias interchangeable (1S70 
in Littre Suppl.) perh. from English.] 

+ 1 . Given, done, caused, or exhibited, by each 
side to the other ; mutual, reciprocal. Obs. 

c 2450 A l iro urSa l uaciott n 2999 Eure [sever] enterchaung- 
ablecnvy. 2542-3 Act 34 A 35 Hen. VIII, c. 18 Indentures 
interchangeable, sealed with the scales of suche parties. 1571 
Digces Pantom. iv. Defin. Tjb, Proportion is a mutuall or 
enterchangeable relation of two magnitudes. 1594 J. Dick- 
enson Arisbas (1878) 83 Shedding ttares, enterchaungeable 


tokens of their mutuall joy. 1665 G. H avers P. della Valle's 
Trav. E. India 77 They have great correspondence by in- 
terchangeable Ambassies and Presents. 

t b. as adv . : Mutually ; = Interchangeably i. 

X465 in Tytler Hist. Scot. {1864) II. 388 Ather of yhe 
pairtis hes geffyn till udiris, yair bodily aithis . . and enter- 
changable, set to yair selis. 1496 Newminster Cartnl. 
(Surtees) 196 Y® said Alex, and Robert enterchaungeable 
bath set to our seales. 1644 Slingsby Diaty 11836] 128 
Hereupon articles were drawn and interchangeable signed. 

. 1 * 2 . a. Of two or more things : Coming or 
following in place of each other ; alternating, suc- 
cessive, varying. Ohs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. ii. (1634) 269 Therefore 
of necessity distrust and good hope must by enterchangeable 
courses reigne in thy minde. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
1. (1625) 26 They have their Consuls, Tribunes, Pretors .. 
and other interchangeable offices, as sometimes had Rome. 
1658 Sik T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. x8i Darknesse and 
light hold interchangeable dominions, and alternately rule 
the seminal state of things. X783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 

I. , Interchangeable vicissitudes of sunshine and rain. 

+ b. Of one thing : Subject to change from one 
condition, state, etc. to another; changeable. Ohs. 

1573-80 Baret Ah. I 203 The Interchangeable course of 
pleasure, laboris ac voluptatis vicissitude. 2607 Topsell 
Four-/. Beasts .(1658) 79 Very beautifulj to behold, by 
reason of the variable and interchangeable -skin, being full 
of spots. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 43 Interchangeable 
Weather, from one Day excessive hot. .changing to another 
Day intensely Cold. 

3 . Of two things : Capable of being put or used 
in the place of each other ; admitting an exchange 
of place or function. Also, of one thing: That 
may change places with some other thing. 

a 1569 Kingesmyll Con/. Satan (1578) 38 Thou art saved, 
thou art delivered, for these are interchangeable wordes, one 
self-same in speach. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 282 
Personality is what makes a man to be himself, can never 
he divested . . nor is interchangeable with that of any other 
creature. 2879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 205/2 In this 
process heat and time are, to a certain extent, interchange- 
able commodities. 1888 Glasgow Even. Times 27 Aug. 4/2 
A convertible driving phaeton, fitted with interchangeable 
seats. 2897 F. Hall- in Nation (N. Y.) LXIV. 105/2 Not 
one .. recognizes it [forthe uonce\ss interchangeable with 
‘ for the occasion * r 

' b. Capable of being exchanged or bartered. 

2826 T. Tooke State 0/ Currency 87 Commodities which 
are interchangeable with other countries. 

' c. as sb. in pi. 

1823 Lamb Lett- xii. to Wordsworth iix A, B and Cmake 
a party. A dies.. B not only loses A, but all A's part in C. 

C loses A's part in B, and so the alphabet sickens by sub- 
traction of interchangeables. 

Intercha-ngeaWeness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The condition ot being interchangeable ; liability 
to interchange ; alternation, variation. 

2627 Bp. Hall Art Div. A/edit, viii, Eeing, without all 
interchangeablenesse, bent vpon the same discourse, the 
mind must needs grow weary. 2652-62 Heylin Cosntogr. 

II. (1682) 56 After much vicissitude and interchangeableness 
of affairs. 2820 Huskisson Currency 144 Nothing but 
its interchangeableness with cash can now restore [the credit 
of paper]. 2878 Edison in N- A meg. Rev. CXXVI. 529 
Having proper regard for the perfect interchangeableness of 
the various working parts of the apparatus. 

Interchangeably (intsjjtJei’ndsabli), adv. I 
[f. as prec. -t- -ly~. Cl OF. entrlchangcablnnenti\ 

1 . By way of exchange, reciprocity, or return 
between two parties, or of mutual correspondence 
between things; mutually, reciprocally, respec- 
tively. Now rare ; formerly freq. in the wording 
of legal compacts (?ee quots.). 

[2351 Treaty betw. England France (Godef.), En 
tesmoing de les choses les chivalers . . ont mis enterchangc- 
ablement lours seaulx a ceste presente eedule.} c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Machor 1087 Eftire all he cuinpany has kissit 
entrechangeably. 2495 Act is Hen. VII, c. 39 Preamble , 
[Indentures] Yeven enterchaungeably aswel under the seale 
of oure seid Sovereign Lord, as the seale of the seid Ed- 
mond. 2547 Ne~wminster Cartul. (Surtees) 315 The seyd 
partyez .. enterchaungeably haue putt theyr Seajes. 2637 
Heywood Dialogues i. Wks. 1874 VI. 96 Mate. .is a word 
That Sailers interchangeably afford To one another. 2710 
Steele Taller No. 199 r 7 To which we have interchange- 
ably set our Hands, Hearts, and Seals, this 17th of July 1710. 
2780 Jefferson Writ. (1859) I.5X4 , 1 put several together my- 
self, taking the pieces at hazard .. and found them to fit 
interchangeably in the most perfect manner. 1854 Be 
Quincf.y Autobiog. Sk. Wks. IK 2S3 Defiances, .carried on 
interchangeably between barn-door cocks. 

2 . Alternately, in turn, one after the other. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 116/1 Entirchawngeably, altematim. 
2581' Lambarde JEircn. iv. XIX.J1588) 598 It is very likely 
that therupon the same [Sessions] were first kept inter- 
changeably at two sundry townes. 2669 Evelyn Diary 
9 July, Tnere follow’d divers panegyric speeches both in 
prose and verse, interchangeably pronounc’d by the young 
students plac'd in the ro'trums. 27x0 Steele Tatter No. 
270 p 8 Along the Gravel Walk, I have ranged interchange- 
ably the Bay, the Mirtle, the Orange. 2744 A. Dobbs 
Hudson's Bay 12 All the Month of December was inter- 
changeably three or four Days cold, and then a temperate 
Frost. 

b. Her. (See quot.) 

2882 Cussans Her. viii. (ed. 3) 129 When Charges are 
placed in parallel lines, so that the head of each appears 
between the tails of two others.. they are said to be Inter, 
changeally Posed. 

C. With interchange of state, condition, colour, 
etc. 

2776 Ep. Horne Comm. Psalms Ixviii. 13 The bright and 


beautiful plumage of an eastern dove, glistering inter- 
changeably, as with silver and gold. 

3 . By way of interchange of two (or more) things, 
each taking the place of the (or an) other; hence 
of the use of words: synonymously, indifferently. 
Also const, with. 

*587 Golding De Mornay xv. 250 Thus haue we three 
Articles which follow interchaungeably one another Inso- 
much that he which prooueth anyone of them, doth prooue 
them all three. 2636 Pkynne Unbislt. Tim. 126 [He} twice 
together cals him, interchaingably, both a Bishop and Elder. 
2860 Pusey Alin. Profit . 150 Israel, the house of Israel, the 
Virgin of Israel, the sanctuaries of Israel, occur interchange- 
ably as the object of Amos's Prophecy. 1873 Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 516 Thereof is used interchangeably 
with of it in 1 Kings vii. 27. 

Interchanged (int3J,t/e l *nd.?d), ///. a. [f. 
Interchange v. + -ed 1 .] Mutually or leciprocally 
exchanged; + alternated, successively varied {obs.). 

2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 3 b, Golden Berill . , whose inter- 
chaunged greene colour resembleth almost the wan and 
yelow colour of Golde. 2581 J. Bell H addon's Aitsw. 
Osor. 266 b, A certeine continual! order and enterchaunged 
course of the world. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vit. xxxiv. 
(2612) 166 To his Grome himselfe was Grome, By inter* 
chaunged rayment. 2697 J* Woodward Retig . Soc. Load. 
iii. (1701) 130 That by their interchanged counsels and 
exhortations they might the better maintain their integrity. 
2885 A thcnxum 17 Oct. 502 3 Deserted wi\es, interchanged 
babies. .make up an oft-told tale. 

t Interchauigeinent. Obs. ff. as prec. 

+ -MLNT.j — IXTEllCHANGE sb. I. 
i6ox Shaks. Tivet. A*, v. i. 162 A Contract of eternall bond 
of loue .. Strengthned by enterchangement of your rings. 
1796 Plain Sense I. 233 Interchangement of sentiments. 
Ibid. II. 113 The interchangement of the common-place 
civilities. 

Intercha*nger. [f. as prec. + -er k] One 
who interchanges : see the verb. 

2861 Thornbury Turner (1862) I. 398 He saw no reason 
why the mere interchanger of commodities should get more 
by them than the planter from whose land they had come. 

Intercha’iiging, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -jng k] 
The action of the vb. Interchange, in various 
senses ; mutual or alternate exchanging. 

C2374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. met. v. 24 tCamb. MS.) Whi 
suffres thow J>at slydynge fortune torneth so grete entre- 
chaunginges of thinges? Ibid. iv. met. iv. 102 They moeuen 
» . crwel batayles and wylnen to perise by entrechaungynges 
[Add. MS. -ynge] of dartes. 2553 Grimaldi: Cicero's 
Offices 1. 1*1. (1558) 19 When he was sent to Rome aboute the 
enterchanging of prisoners. 1559 Morwyng Evonym. Pref., 
The Art of enterchaonging of metal les. 1622 Bacon Hen. 
VII 236 Hee had withall a strange kind of Interchanging 
of large and inexpected Pardons with seuere Executions. 
2895 A thenxum 10 Aug. 185/1 There is one rule enunciated 
by Collier for the interchanging of the vowels. 

Interclia'ngiug, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + -isg 2 .] 
That interchanges, in senses of the vb. 

<12586 Sidney Arcadia it. Wks. 2725 I. 2x2 With some 
interchanging changes of fortune, they begat of a just war, 
the best child. Peace. 2660 Jer. Taylor /)/«•/. Dubit. 11. i, 
By this relation and interchanging reason it is necessary 
that those laws should be distinguished from all others. 2839 
Bailey Festus xix. (1852) 277 The interchanging universe Of 
sense and substance. 

_ Intercharge, -chase, -check, etc.: see Inter-. 

. Inter chondral (-kp’ndral), a. Anat. [f. In- 
ter- 4 a + Gr. x^»’S/)-oy cartilage + -al.] Situated or 
occurring between cartilages, esp. .those of the ribs. 

' 2887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Interchondral articulations, _ the 
joints between the corresponding margins of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth ribs. 

f Inter ci*de, Ohs, rare . [ad. L. inter cl- 

dfre to cut through , f. inter between + cvcdfre to cut.] 
a. =Incidez>.1 2. b. To interrupt, intermit. 

2542 R. Copland Guy don's Quest . Chirurg The syxth 
vtylyte that Galyen putteth is to entrebreake, and intercyde 
the matter, a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts ff Mon. (1642) 112 
Then was not the Scepter utterly departed from Iudah,.. 
hut onely intereided for a season. 

+ Intercede, v? Obs. rare - J . [ad. L. inter- 
cidcre to fall between, fall through, f. inter between 
+ cadere to fall.] inlr. To fall through, fall to 
the ground, come to nothing. 

2637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., The travels of 
very many did utterly intercide and perish. 

+ Inte*rcidence. Obs. rare~~ l . [f. next: sec 
-ENCE.] The fact of being intercident. 

1603 . Holland Plutarch's Mor. 618 Talking of the 
instances, the insults, the intercidences, communities of 
diseases, and all to shew.. that we know the words and 
tearmes of pbysick. 

J* Inte'rcident, a. Obs. [ad. L. intercident-em , 
pr. pple. of intercide re : see Intercide 

1 . Med. Of days in an illness: Falling between 
the critical and judicial days. 

2603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. xxi. 424 J n 
..the septenaries be CriticaII,the quaternaries, tuaiciall : all 
the rest, intercident, and of least force. 2685 Boyle Ena. 
Notion Nat. vi. 226 She [Nature] rouses herxlf up to make 
a crisis . . on improper, and, as Physicians cal' them, tnter- 
cldent days, such as the third, fifth, ninth. 

2. Path. Of the pulse : cf. Intekcadence. 

(Lilt re has F. Intercident in this sense.) 

2665 Harvey Adv. agst. Plague 3 In a Malign Pestilent 
Feaver [the pulse is] thick, low, languid..quavenng and 
intercident. 

So Intertridemtal prec. 1 . Obs. 

2658 CuLrEPPER Astrol. Judgem. Die. 22 Another time is 
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called Intercidental, which is a time falls out between the 
Judicial dayes and Critical. 1671 Blagrave A siroL Physic 
22 The intercideutal time or divident part of the circle is 
not so dangerous, as the judicial time or part. 

f In tercip action. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. intcr- 
dp-ere to Intercept * -ation.] = Interception. 

15B3 Foxe A.t 5 - M. 989/2 Excusing the delay of y e money, 
as wel as he could, by mtercipation, or other causes by the 
way incident. 

+ Xntercrpient, a. and sb. Med. Obs . {ad. 
L. intercipicnt-em , pr. pple. of interciperc to In- 
tercept.] A. adj. That intercepts or stops the 
flow of humours. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. in. 90 It is safer in the be* 
ginning to apply our selves to revulsive, diverting and inter- 
cipient Medicines. 

B. sb. An application which stops the flow of 
humours. 

1656 Ridgley Prcict. Physick 45 Intercipients must be 
laid upon the part affected. 1684 tr. Bone! s Merc. Compit. 
xv. 529 Some, .use Intercipients in a Periodical difficulty of 
Breathing. 

Intercircle, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
tlntercrse, fpl- a. Arith. Obs. rare. Also 
-seise, [ad. L. intcrcis-vs, pa. pple. of interctdlre : 
see next.] Broken at intervals, interrupted. 

c 1430 A rt Nombryng _(E. E. T. S.) 13 Naturelle progres- 
sioun ay begynnethe with one, and Intercise or broken 
progressioun, omwhile begynnythe with one, omwhile with 
twayne. Ibid. 14 Whan the progressioun interscise endithe 
in ode.. as .1. 5. 5. 

t Inter ex’ sion. Obs.- [ad. L. intercTsidn-em, 
n. of action f. intercidlre : see Intebcide v . 1 Cf. 
obs. F. iniercision (Godef.).] 

1 . The action of cutting through ; section, inter- 
section. Also with an : A cross-section. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 9 Seuered..from theCuneall 
bone, as also from the vpper iawe, by the intercision of that 
Seame. 1623 Cockeram 11, A Cutting through the middest, 
Intercision. 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti’s Archit. III. 6/1 This 
visual Pyramid shou’d be cut off in some one part, tnat the 
Painter may in this part express with his lines and tints, the 
circumferences and colours which this Intercision gives him. 
Thus the person who views the painted Superficie, beholds 
a certain Intercision of the Pyramid. Picture then is an in- 
tersection of the visual Pyramid. Ibid. III. 8/2 Fixing the 
place of the Intercision with . . a perpendicular line, I form 
the Intercision of all the Lines which that perpendicular 
meets with. 

2 . The action of cutting off the course of, stop- 
ping, or interrupting, esp. temporarily ; the fact of 
being interrupted or ceasing for a time. 

1625 Bp. MouNTAGuyl//. Caesar i.ii. 16 , 1 have bin assured, 
tbatArminius did hold., not only Intercision for a Time, but 
also Abscision. .for ever. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vn. xii. 361 By cessation of Oracles. .we may understand 
their intercision, not absission or consummate desolation ; 
their rare delivery not atotall dereliction. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Duct. Dubit. iv. i. rule iii. § 9 If the course and continuance 
of the outward act be interrupted, and then proceeded in 
again, when the cause of the intercision is over, 
b. With an and pi. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. (Alford) IV. cv. 420 They came, .to 
a stopping, to an intercision, to an interruption of the water. 
1659 Pearson Creed vi. 564 After these intercisions, the 
throne of David was continued. 1681 Baxter Anszv. Dod • 
well iv. 35 If there were an intercision of an hundred years. 
1813 [see Intercursation], 

3 . Falling away, failing. (Cf. Intercide v. 2 ) 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 27 Yet from intercision, pro- 

lapsion, from utter and irrecoverable falling away, they are 
freed, because founded upon a Rock. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp.n. Disc. viii. 80 The greatest danger is of fainting 
and intercision. _ 1651 J. Goodwin Red. Redeemed i. § 6 An 
intercision or failing of such interposals and actings. 

Intercity, -civic, -clash, -clasp, .-class, 

etc. : see Inter- pref. 

t Intercla*ssis : Obs. rarc~ l . [f. Inter- 2 b 
+ Classis 4.] An intermediate smaller * classis 
or case of book-shelves in a library. 

167B .W. Dillingham Let. in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
III. 464 There may be very well an interclassis against the 
midst of every window as high as the soyle of it .. to come 
as farr out as the higher classes. \ 

Interclavicie (intojjklaewik’l). Anat. '[f. 
Inter- 3 + Clavicle.] A' T-shaped or rod -like 
dermal bony plate lying on the under side of the 
sternum and attached to the clavicles, in lizards, 
crocodiles, and the lower mammals.' 

1870 Rollestqn A nim . Life 36 Those 1 parosteal ’ bones 
which are developed from the skin.. and form die important 
bones known as ‘ clavicle ‘ and * interclavicle 1881 Mivart 
Cat 470 There are no epicoracoids or interclavicle. 

Xnterolavicixlar(intoj|klavHciinfu),<i.^;ifiA 
[Inteu- 4 a.] Lying between the clavicles ; esp. 
in iiiterclavicular bone ( = prec.), ligament, twteh. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 190 Inter-clavicular Liga- 
ment, . . a very distinct fasciculus, placed transversely above 
the upper extremity of the sternum, between the heads of 
the two clavicles. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 53 
One [air-sac] on either side of the azygos interclavicular sac. 
J872M1VAKT Stem. Anat. 471 The inter-clavicular is formed 
by the coalescence of what was at first a pair of sacs. 
Interclerical, -cloud, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Intorcloss, var. Entf.rclose, Obs., a partition, 
t Interclose, v. Obs. rare. [f. Inter- i a 
+ Close v., after next.] trails. To shut up ; to 
enclose within. 

r$9z Sc. Acts fas. VI,- c. 156 Bigging of dikes for inter- 


closing of the saidis common passages. 16 11 Florio, Inter- 
chiuderc, to interclose or shut in betweene. 1680 Boyle 
Produc. Client. Princ. iv. Wks. 1772 1 . 638, I see not why 
it should be impossible for art to interclose some very 
minute and restless particles, whiefy by their . . incessant 
motions, may’ keep a metalline body in the state of fluidity. 

Hence Interclcrsed///. a. ; Interclo’sing vbl. 
sb. Also + Interclo*sure. 

t6ii Florio, Inierchiuso , enterclosed. shut betweene. 
Ibid., Interchiusionc, an enterclosing or shutting betweene. 
Ibid., Interchiusura , an enterclosure, a shutting betweene. 
f Inter cln*de, v. Obs . Also 6 enter*. [ad.L. 
inter chid -ere, f. inter between + claudere to close.] 

1 . trans. To close, shut up, block (a passage) ; 
to prevent the passage of. 

1526 St. Papers Hen. PHI, VI. 546 Mutual concurraunce 
..canne not be hadde if the wayes of Ambassiadours be 
interduded. ^ 1575 Turberv. F ante curie 225 The passage 
of those spirites beeing shutte up and interduded, the 
creature whatsoever it be muste dye. 1669 W. Holder 
Elem. Speech 113 Like as the voice is sometimes interduded 
by a hoarseness. 1683 Snare Anat. Horse iv. xvi. (16BG) 
176 Muscles set.. to interclude the passage. 

2 . To shut up, enclose, confine within bounds. 

3524 Wolsey Let. to Pace in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) I. 

App.xti. 23 Thinking to interclude themperors folks betwene 
both companies. 1632 Lithgow frav. x. 434 Such I say, 
interclude their doctrine, ^ betweene the thatch and the 
Church-wall tops. 1806 Simple Narrative II. 73 To bind 
yourself in the fetters invented by interested men, to inter- 
clude the rights of nature ? 

3 . To shut off, cut off from. 

1569 Stocker tr. Died. Sic. 1. xix. 27/2 Antigone . . thinking 
to enterclude Alcete from his footemen. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. 
World II. v. iii. § 1. 360 Demetrius.. was soone interduded 
from the Town, by those that lay in ambush. 162s Sander- 
son Serm. I. 26 , 1 would be loth to interclude the hope of 
repentance from any sinner. 

Hence Interchrding vbl. sb. 

1586. A._Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 83 Parenthesis , an 
intercluding of a sentence .. commonly set betweene two 
halfe circles, as thus ( ). ^ 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 63 
Nothing but the intercluding of the Air. 

t Intercltrsion. Obs. [ad. L. intcrclusidn- 
tm , n. of action f. intercliidcre : see prec.] The 
action of the vb. Interclude ; shutting up. 

1623 Cockeram, Interclnsion , a shutting vp of a sluce. 
1671 Tpte Nonconf. 443 The first act of hostility, by the in- 
terclusion of passages, was done by these of Zurich. 1798 
Bisset Burke I. 4x1 (Jod.) The interclusion of commerce. • 
t Interclu’sive, a. Obs. rare — °. [f.ppLstem 
of L. intercliidcre + -ive.] ‘Enclosed, shut in, 
stopped * (Blount Glossogr. . 1656). 
Intorcoccygeal, -college, etc.: see Inter-. 
Intercolline (intoikp-loin), a. Geo/, [f. Inter- 
4 a 4- L. coll is a hill, collinus relating to a hill.] 
Lying between hills ; applied by Sir Charles Lyell 
to the hollows lying between hills formed by 
accumulation of erupted volcanic matter. 

1858 Lyell in Phil. Trans. CXLVIII.739. 1859-65 Page 
Handbk. Geo/ . Terms (ed. 2) 258 Such inicrcolline spaces 
abound in all volcanic regions of sub-aerial origin. 

Intercolonial (bntoikdJa-nial), a. [f. Inter- 
4c + Colonial, Cf. F. intercolonial (1871 in 
Littre Suppl.).] Existing, carried on, etc. between 
different colonies. 

1855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Did. * 1859 Cornwallis New 
World I. 319 Half-a-dozen other inter-colonial steamers. 
1864 Sat. Rev. 31 Dec. 800/2 The outbreak of an angry 
intercolonial quarrel between Victoria and New South 
Wales. 1881 Times 31 Dec. 9/4 The attitude of the Natal 
colonists was.. inconsistent with an intercolonial union. 
Hence Intercolo’nially, adv. 

1855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. 

+ Intercolonna- tion, Obs. rare. [var. of In- 
tercolumniation, after It intercolonnato ( enter- 
collumned or set with pillars betweene * (Florio).] 
1782 Jefferson Notes Virginia (1787) 254 A portico .. 
tolerably just in its proportions .. save only that the inter- 
colon nations are too large. 

Interco*lour, v. rare. [f. Inter- 1 a + Colour 
vi] trans. To intersperse with colours. 

1607 Topsell Pour-f. Beasts (1658)79 The whole body 
[is] so admirably intercoloured with variety that it is in vain 
for the wit or art of man once to go about to endevour the 
emulous imitation thereof. 

I : nterCO*lTimil. Arch. ? Obs. [ad. L. inter - 
colnmnium (f. inter between + L. colitmna 
Column) ; in OF. entrecolumpne (1464 in Godef. 
Compl. ), F. enirecolonne (1547 ibid.), It. in icr co- 
lon nio (Florio).] The space between two columns. 

2665 J. Weco Stone- H eng (1725) 42 Architects assign the 
Intercolumn of it, to exceed three Diameters. 1708 Nesv 
View Loud. II. 360/1 The Intercolumns are the Command- 
ments, very neatly done in gold Characters on Black. 1766 
Entick London IV. 60 The intercolumns are painted in 
imitation of porphyry. 1823 P. N icholson Prod. Build. 586. 
Intercoltrinnal, a. Anat. rare. [f. as next 
+ -al.] —next (sense 2). 

*835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 5/1 These fibres .. have been 
termed intercolumnal bands. 

Intercolumnar (i : ntajk^li7-mniu), a. [f. mod. 
L. typt*in/ercolumndris , f. Inter- 4 a + L. columna 
Column : cf. F. intercolumnaire (Littre).] 

1 . Arch. Lying or placed between two columns. 
1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist, ff Art 76 The doors, 
windows, columns, and intercolumnar spaces. 1876 S. 
Birch Egypt 41 Sarcophagi and intercolumnar slabs. 


2. Anat. Extending between the columns of the 
external abdominal rings. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. fade PI. 250 Upon escaping at 
the external abdominal ring, it receives the intercolumnar 
fascia. 

t Xntercolu-mnary, a. Arch. Obs. rare . [f. 
as prec. + -ary: cf. Columnary.] ~ prec. (sense 1). 

1665 J. Webb^ Stone-Heng (1725) 58 The other inter- 
columnary, or void Spaces. 

Intercoliunna'tion. Arch. Obs. Variant 
of Intercolumniation. [cf. Column ation.] 

1664 Evelyn Acc. Archit. in Bread's Archil. 131 Inter- 
columnation signifies the distance or voyd between Pillar ard 
Pillar. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. II. 129/1 This rttw 
Arch may quite fill up the old intercolumnation, or aperture 
between the Ribs. 1757 Langley Builder's feivelln$ The 
proper Intercolumnntions, or just Distances, that the 
Columns of every Order must be placed in from each other. 

+ Interco’lumned, ppl. a. Obs. rare ~ °. 

x6xx Florio, Intercolonnato , enter-collumned, or set with 
pillars betweene. 

Intercohrumiary, a. Arch. rare. [f. as 
next + -ary.] = Intercolumnar i. 

1663 Charleston Chor. Gigant. 23 Where are those three 
Entrances ? or how should we distinguish them from the 
other intercolumniary, or void spaces? 1849 Freeman 
Archit . 1. iv. 75 The intercolumniary walls. 

Intercolnmniation (imiojkolomnic'-Jan). [f. 
L. intercolumni-um Intercolumn + -ation.] 

1 . The space between two adjacent columns or 
pillars in a building: = Intercolumn. 

1624 W otton A rchi t. in Rtliq. (1651) 229 The distance, or 
Intercolumniation (which word Artificers doe usually borrow) 
may be neer four of his own Diameters. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 103 Dorique Pillars Archt from one to 
another, and in each intercolumniation a > square stud of 
stone. 1761 London & Environs II. 195 The columns are 
massy, and the intercolumniation large.. 1829 Landor IVhs. 
(1846) I. 483/1 The proportions of porticoes, of columns, of 
intercolumniations. 

2. The placing of columns, with reference to the 


space between them. 

1847 Sm Eaton Builder's Man. 246 That intercolumniation 
in which the columns nre placed two diameters and a quarter 
from each other. 1880 Academy 21 Aug. X39/3 His ex- 
planation of the closer intercolumniation at the angles., is 
obviously fallacious. 

Intercombat, -come, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Inter co'mmon, v. Forms : 5 entexeomen, 
entrecomon, entyreomyn, 7 entercommon, 6- 
intercommon, (6 Sc. -oun, -one), [ad. AF. 
entrecomuner (Godef.), f. entre- (Inter- 1 b) .+ 
comutter to Common, Commune ; see these verbs, 
and cf. Intercommune.] 

■f* 1 . iutr. To have intercourse, common dealings, 
or relntions with others, or with each other; to 
associate with or together (cf. Common v. 4); 
esp. in Sc. Law, to have correspondence or dealings 
with (outlaws, etc.). Obs. 

c X430 Lydg. Hors , 3 hope <5- G. (Roxb.) 26 That one lacketh, 
nature hath geue to another.. Entercomen therefore as 
broder doth with hroder. 1448 Leg. March, c. 3 in Scot. 
S/at. (1844) I. App. iv. 305/2 pat na maner of pen>oua..sal 
intercomoun with ony Inglis man or woman. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Dent. xi.63Mony..is that thing whereby men inter* 
common among themselues. 1592 Sc. Acts fas. VI, c. 144 
Nane of our Soveraine Lordis Ijeges sal presume to receipt, 
supplie.orintercommoun with them [traitors, etc.]. 1675 Penn 
Eng. Pres. Interest 15 The Brittains and Saxons began to 
grow tame to each other, and intercommon amicably. 

+ 2. intr. Sc. To hold conversation or discourse 

unth ; to take counsel together. (Cf. Con mon v.6.) 

1536 Bellendhn Cron. Scot . (1821) I. 194 The rooaer, 
desiring to bring hir sonnis to concord, tube freinais to 
intercommone on thir debaitis. 1578 Sc. Ads fas ^ VI (iSM* 
III. 105 To confer treat and intercommone with. tname 
vpoun the confirmatioun of all testamentis within tins 
realme. 

3. intr. To share in the use of the'same common. 
(Cf. Common v. 9 .) 

1598 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 2x0 Inhabitants cannot 
prescribe to Intercommon. 1679 Blount Anc. Tenures s 4 S 
When Horned Beasts of several adjoyning Parishes 0 
promiscuously intercommon together. 1694 Collier 
Mor.Subj. 1. (1703) 118 Where there are no Inclosures, a 
People may intercommon, without Preference or Ceremony 

1767 Blackstonf. Coinm.ll. iii. 33 Common because of via * 

age. . is where the inhabitants of two townships, which “ ec ? V 
tiguous to each other, have usually intercommoned 
one another.' 1874 Sir G. Jessel in Law Rep. Eq- l ■ * 
XIX. 160 The end parish in this case could by no means 
intercommon with the parish at the other end. 

'f 4. intr. .To share or participate with others, o 
mntnally. (Cf. Common v. 3.) Obs. 

j6i6 Bacon .Yyfer § 55 The Spirits or the Wine, doe 
vpon the Roscide Tuyce of the Body, end lnl 'j r ' c ? n ], 
with the Spirits of the Body, and so deceiue and to 
of their Nourishment, a x66x Fuller tPorth as, 
fordslt. ir. (1662) 22 He lived and dyed Childlesse, . 
commoning therein with many Worthies, who Sj 6 ** . 
iniprolifick, or have Children in genitomni vital ** 
Ibid., London 197 He, and hogs did in some sort enter 
common both in their diet and lodging. n f ' 

t 5 . trans. Sc. Law. To denounce by lc ttcrs 
intercommuni^g , ; hence, to prohibit (a person;- 
from intercourse or communication ; to ontla\ . 


f. Intercommonino vbl. sb. 2.) Obs. ., 

1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 17 The numbers ana 
sperate tempers of those who were intercommonea. 7 7 
: Foe Mem. Ch. Scot. 1. 8 Citing Paul Mcffen of Bunder,. 
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before them, and he not appearing, was intercommoned ; 
that is, every one was forbid to harbour, or relieve him, or 
converse with him, on severe Penalties. 

+ Inter common, sb. Obs . Also 5 entir- 
comyn, entercomen. [f. prec.] The act, prac- 
tice, or right of intercommoning (esp. in sense 3). 

1449 in Rymer Focdera (1710) XI. 244 Have. .Entircomyn 
in the Landez Pasturez and Medues. ^1470 Harding 
Chron . cxl. i, The Soudan toke a trewce w l Kyng Richard 
. .to bye all marchandise, And sell and passe saufly thither- 
ward To the sepulcre-.With entercomen, as then it did 
suffice. x655-6in j- C.Hodgson Hist. Northumberland {1897) 
IV. 138 [The award of the arbitrators . . confirmed tol the 
tenants of the town of Anlck intercommon on Acomb fell. 

Xnterccrmmonable, a. rare. [f. Intercom- 
mon v. + -ABhE, after Commonable.] That may 
be used in common ; commonable. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 274 For enclosing 
and cultivating those intercommonable lands, which at this 
time occupy so large a portion of the area of the district. 

Interco*mmonage. [f. as prec. + - age, after 
Commonage.] The practice of sharing with others, 
esp. of using common pasture. 

1628 Le Grys tr. Barclays Argents 355 This enter-com- 
monage; this confusion ; not friends, not brothers, doe long 
with quiet endure. 1807 Vancouver Agrfc. Devon (1813) 
102 The extensive downs and commons, open to a general 
intercommonage of the stock belonging to the inhabitants 
at large. 1883 Law Rep. ix Q. Bench Div. 697 The value 
of the land, .unaffected by the right of mter-commonage. 

t Interco’mmoned, ppl. a. Obs . [f. as prec. 4- 
-ed !.] a. Held in intercommonage, b. Sc. Law. 
Denounced in a writ or letters of intercommuning ; 
outlawed : see the verb. 

a 1715 Burnet Own Time (X765) II. 104 Those desperate 
intercommoned men who., wander about inflaming one 
another. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 78 Between 
the provinces of nature and chance, there lies a tract claimed 
by both, or shared in common between them. ..Within this 
intercommoned tract [etc.]. 

Interco'inmoner. [f. as prec. + -er1, after 
Commoner.] 1. One who participates with others, 
esp. in the use of common pasture. Chiefly in pi. 

c 1550 Disc. Common IVcal Eng. (1893) 124 Wheat* men 
are intercominers in comon. feildes. <1x638 Mede Wks. 
(1677) 20 Laying both courts into one hath made the Jews 
and Gentiles intercommoners. 1807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1813) 275 A part of this common has been. -wrested 
from the intercommoners at large, and now constitutes the 
character of open common-field, or of Lammas ground. 

2. Sc. Law. = Intercommuner i. 

1567 Sc. Acts Las. VI , c. 21 That the receipter . . and 
intercommoner with sik persones, salbe called .. as airt and 
pairt of thir thifteous deidis. 

Intercommoning, vbl sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing !.] 1. The action of sharing, participating, 
or associating with others ; esp. that of using the 
same common pasture. 

a *577 Gascoigne Fa d. Ieronimi Wks. (1587) 236 .Wee 
finde by experience, that such secrete entercomoning ofioyes 
dooeth encrease delight. 1638 Osborn Jas. Wks. (1673) 522 
No Lord of a Rich Mannor would accept the offer of one 
more poor, upon the condition of enter-commoning. a x668 
Sir \V, Waller Div. A f edit. (1839) 86 It was just with God 
. . to turn his majesty to grass, to have his dwelling, and 
intercommoning with the beasts of the field, 1727 Bradley 
Fain. Diet. s. v. Common. 1883 Sir.N. Lindley in Law 
Rep. ix Q. Bench Div. 702 At some time or other rights of 
intercommoning over the lands were acquired. 

2. Sc. Law. Writ of intercommoning : see In- 

tercommuning 2. 

<117x5 Burnet Own Time (1823) II. xor Upon that great 
numbers were outlawed : and a writ was issued out, that was 
indeed legal, but very seldom used, called intercommoning: 
because it made all that harboured such persons ..to be 
involved in the same guilt. 

Intercommune, Now rare or Obs. 
Forms: 4 entre-, 5 entercomune, 6 entre-, 7-8 
in ter commune, [a. AF. entrceomuner : see In- 
tercommon v.j and cf. Commune v. The earlier 
stress was app. co mmune , in later examples prob. 
commtrne.'] 

L intr. To have mutual communion; to hold 
discourse or conversation with each other or with 
another. (Cf. Commune v. 6.) 

01374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1326 (1354) The nature of he 
pes mot nedes dryue, That men moste entrecomunen y-fere. 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. v, (Skeat) 1. 7 Raddeste thou 
neuer howe Paris of Troy e and Helaine loued togider, and 
yet had they not entrecommuned of speche. 1623 T. Scot 
Highw. God st Let not man presume to intercommune with 
God. 1833 [see Intercommuning vbl. sb. x]. 

f 2. To have intercourse, relations, or connexion, 
esp. in Sc. Law, with rebels or denounced persons. 

c 1374 [see Intercommuning vbl. sb. 1]. . c 1449 Pf.cock 
Rtpr. 1. x. 49 How fer. .he schnl strecche him silf. .and not 
entercomune with eny other craft in conclusions and treuthis. 
1555 \V. Watreman Fardlc Facions il xi. 241 That parte 
of Arabia, .wher it cnticcommuneth with Jewry on the one 
side, and with Egipt on the other. <r 1639 Spottiswood Hist. 
Ch. Scot . vi. (1677) 376 The Noblemen.. came in and made 
offer of their service, giving surety not to reset nor inter- 
commune with the Rebels. 1681 Proclam, in Vodrow 
Hist. Ch. Scot. (1722) 11. App. 7B That ye .. prohibit and 
discharge all our subjects .. to reset, supply, or inter- 
commune with the said Earl. 1828 Col. Young in 
Benthanis Wks. (1843} XI. 8 They cannot eat or drink, 
intermarry and intercommune together. 

1 3. To participate in the use of the same pasture 
or the like. Obs. 


x6ox Holland Pliny I. 272 Their very concur rents., who 
would intercommune with them, and rob them of their prey. 

■f4u trans . Sc. To denounce by letters or writ 
of intercommuning; hence, to prohibit/ intercom- 
muning with \ (Cf. Intercommon v. 5.) Obs. 

168. in Somers Tracts 1. 386 Not daring to appear, he is 
denunced and intercommuned. 1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1648/1 
Preachers. .Excommunicated, Intercommuned, or Declared 
Fugitives upon a Process interned against the said Tennants. 
c X730 Burt Lett, ft . Scott. (1818) II. 12 For atrocious crimes 
..the chief or laird was condemned in absence and inter- 
communed, as they call it, or outlawed. 

Hence Intercommune sb., an act of intercom- 
muning ; mutual communion or conversation. 

1820 Coleridge Lett, to J. H. Green 14 Jan. (1895) 704, I 
must therefore defer our philosophical intercommune till 
the Sunday after. 

Intercommuned, pfl.a. Sc. Law. Now /List. 
[f. prec. (sense 4) + -ud 1.] Denounced in letters 
of intercommuning; prohibited from being com- 
municated with or entertained ; outlawed. 

1680 Hickes Spir. Popery 63 Mr. Welsh and other Trai- 
torous, Intercommuned, and Rebellious Preachers. . x8i6 
Scott Old Afort. xiii, You saw and entertained him, know- 
ing him. to be an intercommuned traitor. 5895 Crockett 
Men A loss Hags xvii. 119 The dragoons., searched every 
nook and corner for intercommuned fugitives. 

Interco’mmuner. [f. as prec. + -er k] 

1. Sc. Law. One who holds intercourse or corre- 
spondence with a person denounced by law. Now 
Hist. 

1620 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wo d row Soc.) 270 The inter- 
communers and rescuers of jesuits. 1737 J . Ch amberlaynd 
St. Gt. Brit.418 ( Scotland ) Resetters of thieves or intcr- 
coinmuners with them . . are guilty of Felony. 1849 Jas. 
Grant Kirkaldy of Gr. xv. 147 Denounced those who had 
intercourse with them, as intercommuners with rebels. 

*f2. One who conducts negotiations between 
parties; a mediator. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1638 R. Baillie Lett. 22 July, We agreed, on condition 
that . . the intercommuners should engage their honour . . 
that in the meantime there should no munition at all .. be 
put into the house. 

Intercommunicable (rntajk<Smi«Tukab’l), 
a. [f. Intercommunicate v., after Communicable.] 
Capable of or suitable for intercommunication. 

1823 Edits. Rev. XXXVI. 537 This matter is not inter- 
communicable from one person to another. 1854 De 
Quinccy A ntobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 83 Any pronunciation 
whatever that should be articulate, apprehensible, and inter- 
communicable, such as might differentiate the words. 

Hence Dntercommmnicabi lity. 

1884 19/A Cent. Feb. 336 The intercommunicability of 
Scarlatina and Diphtheria (under certain conditions). 

Intercommunicate (bntaik^miw’nik^t), v. 
Also 6-7 enter-, [f. ppl. stem of Anglo-Lat. in- 
ter communicare to have intercourse with each other 
(1401 in Du Cange) ; see Inter- i b and Commu- 
nicate, and cf. F. entrccommuniquer (16th c.).] 

1. intr. To communicate mutually, hold com- 
munication with each other; to have mutual 
intercourse ; to have free passage into each other. 

1586 [see Intercommunication i). 1706 Phillips, To inter- 
communicate, to communicate mutually, or one with another. 
1835-6 Todd.Cj'z/. A nat. I. 530/2 The branchial chambers 
intercommunicate both above and below this septum. 1870 
Rolleston Aniut. Life 45 The anterior and posterior sur- 
faces of the bodies of the vertebrae, .intercommunicate. 1874 
Helps Soc. Press, x. 143 Lest we should live in sets, and 
should not intercommunicate freely. 

2. trans. To communicate, impart, or transmit 
to and from each other. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s A for. 1x70 The rales .. receive 
one from another, and intercommunicate the lights, as they 
be sent to and fro. 1633 Earl Makcii. A l Alondo (1636) 200 
When the faculties both of will and understanding doe 
intercommunicate their ravishments. 

Hence Intercomirnrnieated, -ing ppl. adjs. 

1852 G. Wilson Reid v. 102 It is placed in connection by 
means of intercommunicating fibres. 1853 Q. Rev. Sept. 
329 A prepared and intercommunicated dialogue. 189X 
\V. M. Ramsay in Athenceum 5 Sept. 327/3 Without actually 
seeing the country' it is difficult to comprehend thoroughly 
the relation of its parts and the intercommunicating routes. 

Intercommunicate (-kpmiKTiik/t), ppl. a. 
[f. as prec.: see -ate 2 .] = Intercommunicated ; 
characterized by reciprocal communication. 

1851 Ruskin Mod. Painters II. in. 1. iv. § xi Such differ- 
ence is secured in the feelings as shall make fellowship itself 
more delightful, by its inter-communicate character. 

Intercommunication (-k/fmwnik-^-Jbn). 
Also 6-7 enter-, [ad. Anglo-Lat. intercommuni- 
cdtio (1406 in Du Cange) : see Intercommunicate 
v . and Communication.] 

1. The action or fact of communicating with each 
other ; intercourse. 

1586 T. Bright Treat. Melancholy xii. 56 These haue each 
of them, but one quality: fire hole, ayer moist .. if they 
should haue tvvaine, then must they needes either entercom- 
municate, or two qualities concurre with the firste matter : 
entercommumcntion is there none: for. then should they 
not be the elements of other things seeing they should be 
elements of ech other. 1B29 Southey Lett. (1B56) IV'. X49 
When you and I had more leisure for an inter-communica- 
tion, of which I have.. made profitable use. 1846 Grote 
Greece n. iii. II. 362 Those causes which tended to bring 
about increased Hellenic intercommunication. 

2. The mutual imparting of ideas or information ; 
interchange of speech ; mutual conference. 


1603 Flokio Alontaignc n. xii. (1632) 251 Even in beasts, 
that nave no voice at all, .. we easily inferre there is some 
other meane of entercommumcation- 1833 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 255 A brief question, and a monosyllable in 
reply, was their only intercommunication. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Alan I. if. 58 Ants have considerable powers of inter- 
communication by means of their antenna;. 

3. Passage to and fro by connecting channels or 
lines of communication. 

x866 Owen Anal. Vertebr. I. vii. 510 The free intercom- 
munication between the basal spaces into which the auricles 
open. 

Intercomnnrnicative, a. rare. [f. Inter- 
communicate after Communicative.] Charac- 
terized by, or adapted for, intercommunication. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Alan. (1642) 3 This Church 
. .is made up out of many diverse Portion,, .inter-communi- 
cative one with another. 1868 Daily Tel. 24 Mar. 4/1 That 
stir and intercommunicative talk, .which marks that honour- 
able members. are in a state of special curiosity. 1885 G. 
Meredith pinna II. i. 10 Charm, wit, ardour, intercommu- 
nicative quickness, and kindling beaut)'. 

Intercommu’iiicator. rare. [f. as prec., 
after Communicator.] An agent or means of inter- 
communication. 

1855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Dicl. 1880 Academy 24 Dec. 
459 A monthly periodical, intended as an ‘intercommuni- 
cator ’ for antiquaries, bibliophiles and other investigators. 

Intercommuning, vbl. sb. [f. Intercom- 
mune v. (q. y. for stress) +-ING k] 

1. Mutual conversation, discourse, or intercourse. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boct/t. n. pr. viL 44 (Camb. MS.) [For] 

defawte of vn-vsage and entrecomunynge of marchaun- 
dise. 1574 Whitgift Def.Aunsw. it. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
260 Participation and intercommuning of the churches to- 
gether, by councils and assemblies. . 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, 
by Loire 220 To be selected for his intercommunings by a 
man like him. .was something. 

2. Sc. Law. The holding of intercourse or having 
dealings with a person legally proscribed. Letter 
(or writ) of intercommuning : a letter issned by 
the Privy Council, or other authority, prohibiting 
intercourse with the person or persons named in it. 
Now Hist . 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Burd. Issaclu in Phetiix (1708) II. 300 
Upon the same Remonstrance goeth out a Writ, which there 
they call Letters of Intercommuning. .the Intent is, that 
none of the King’s Subjects commune or confer with him . . 
otherwise, the Intercommuner is to be judg’d and reputed 
to be a Rebel of the same guiltiness. 5761-2 Hume Hist. 
Eng. (1806) V. Ixvi. 59 Several writs of intercommuning 
were now issued against the hearers and preachers in con- 
venticles. <ii8o5 Fox Hist. Jas. II, ii. (x8oS) no Letters 
had been issued by government, forbidding the intercom- 
muning with persons who had neglected, or refused, to 
appear before the privy council, when cited for the above 
crimes. 

fb. Under intercommuning: proscribed by 
letters of intercommuning. Obs. 

1679 Loud. Gaz. No. 1406/2 Whereas there are several 
Persons under Caption and Intercommuning in the said 
Shire for several Causes [etc.]. 

Intercommunion (-k^mi/7*nfon, -yon), [f. 
Inter- 2 a + Communion.] 

1. Communion or fellowship one with another; 
intimate intercourse. 

a 1761 Law The. Rel/g. 11. [R.), To prevent any intimate 
connections, or. .an entire intercommunion with the idola- 
trous religions round them.. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit.Ch. 
Pref. (1847) 4 Unity and intercommunion of the various 
branches of the visible church of Christ. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. xix. 371 The Reformation had suspended religious 
intercommunion. 

2. The mutual action or relation between things 
in regard to functions. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 57 The incomprehensibility. . 
of intercommunion between substances that have no one 
property in common. 1872 H. Macmillan Trite Vine vL 
250 There is nothing to hinder the intercommunion of vital 
substances and impulses between the branch and the vine. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 419 When all these studies 
leach the point of intercommunion and connection with one 
another. 

Intercommunity (-k£mi/7*mti). [f. Inter- 
2 a + Community.] T he quality of being common 
to various parties; the condition of having things 
in common or of participating in the same things. 

1587 Fleming Contn. HolinsJud III. 1576/2 The frogs, 
who... would needs (as misliking their present intercom- 
munitie of life) . . sue to Jupiter for a king. 5747 Lo. Lyt- 
telton Obs. Ccnz’crs. Paul 30 The Genius of Paganism 
allowed an Intercommunity of Worship. 1830 Mackintosh 
Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 9 The intercommunity of the 
technical terms of science in Europe having been.. broken 
down by the Germans. 1847 R. )V. Hamilton Sabbath in. 
(1848) 86 Hospitality and alms succeeded to intercommunity 
of property. 

Intercomparison, -complexity, etc. : sec 
Inter-, prej. 

Intercondylar (-t^'ndilni). [f. Inter- -t a + 

L. condylus , a. Gr. teovbvXos knuckle.] Situated 
between condyles or rounded bone-ends. 

1884 in Cassell's Encycl. Did .. 5887 Sjd. Soc. Lex., 
Intercondylar line, a transverse line on the lower end of 
the femur separating the patellar fossa from the popliteal 
fossa. Intercondylar notch, the deep notch which separates 
the condyles of the femur behind. 

Intercondyloid (-k^ndiloid), a. A nat. [Sec 
prec. and Conbyloip.] *=prec. . 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 167 A The intercondylc.nl 
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notch. 1854 Owen Steel. <$• Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 
I, 225 They are separated by an ‘intercondyloid’ tract, from 
the fore part of which there usually rises an intercondyloid 
tuberosity. . ^ 

Interconfessional, -confound : see Inter-. 
Interconnect (-kpne-kt), v. [Inter- i b.] 
traits. To connect each with the other ; to connect 
by reciprocal links. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1865 Masson Ret. Brit. Philos. 77 The different depart- 
ments of speculative inquiry are obviously interconnected. 
18 89 Minutes Congr. Council U. S. 64 Among the ancients 
religion and the state were closely interconnected and 
dependent on each other. 1805 Atlantic Monthly Aug. 225 
These are alt interconnected by a network_of canals. ^ 

Interconnexion, -connection (-kpne-k- 
Jon). [Inter- 2 a.] Mutual connexion. 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 232 A little attention 
will show the strictness of the inter-connection. 1857-8 
Sears A than. 10 It is not likely that two realms of being 
lie closely proximate.. and yet have no inter-connexion. 

Intercontinental, a. [Inter- 4 c.] Situated 
or subsisting between, or connecting, different conti- 
nents : including persons of different continents. 
1855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. 1887 TVWijweekly ed.) 

1 July u/4 Interoceanic Canals and intercontinental rail- 
ways. 1894 Chicago Advance 25 Oct. 121/r As a conse- 
quence of its inter-continental position. -Corinth early became 
celebrated for its wealth and luxury. 1896 Curr. Hist. 
(Buffalo, N.Y.) VI. 675 An intercontinental combination of 
Fenians, Russian Nihilists in the U.S. and anarchists. 

Interconvertible (-kpnva-atlb’l), a. [Inter- 

2 a.] Mutually convertible ; interchangeable. 
1802-1 a Bf.ntham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) III. 219 

Such evidentiary fact and such principal fact are intercon- 
vertible expressions. 1882 Corah. Mag. June 7x5 A belief 
. . that everything in nature is interconvertible. 1895 15 . 
Kidd Soc. Evolut. ix. 264 The two being often used as 
interconvertible terms by anthropologists. 

Hence Interconvertibi’lity ; Interconve’rti- 
bly adv. 

18x1-31 Bentham Logic ix. Wks. 1843 VIII. 270 As if the 
two appellatives were .. synonymous and interconvertibly 
employable. 1883 J. A. Farrer m Cornh. Mag. XLVI I. 466 
The interconvertxbility of Zeus, or Odin, or Indra with the 
animal creation. 

Interooraooid, -corallite, -cosmic, etc. : 
see Inter- pref. 

Intercostal (-kp'stal), a. and si), [ad. mod. 
L. intcrcostal-is, f. Inter- 4 a + L. costa rib : see 
Costal. Cf. Y. intercostal > n Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Situated between the ribs. a. A tint. 
with reference to the ribs of the body. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau' s Fr. Chirurg. 19/2 Betweene 
the ribbes and the intercosta lie muscles. 16x5 Crooke 
Body of Man 356 The midriffe and the intercostall muscles. 
1741 A. Monro Anat. (ed. 3} 224 The Channel for the inter- 
costal Vessels is not to be found. 1800 Med. Jml. IV. 343 
The intercostal nerve was considered by many physicians 
of this century, as a continuation of the nervus vagus. Mod. 
He is suffering from intercostal rheumatism, 

b. transf. ; esp. in shipbuilding. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 150 The change of their 
colour, and the intercostal yellowness, which is a sufficient 
index of their maturity. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shfpbnild. i. 7 
A keelson with intercostal^ plates. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 66 Such a keel is 4 intercostal 

B. sb. pi. Intercostal parts, a. Anat. The in- 
tercostal muscles, nerves, arteries, etc. 

x68x tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Intercostal*.. 
nerves, so called, because .. they run between the ribs. 
C1720 W. Gibson Farrier' s Guide 1. Hi. (1738) 22 The Inter- 
costals compose all the Flesh that we observe to fill up the 
Spaces between the Ribs. 2872 Huxley Phys. iv. 86 Two 
sets of muscles, called intercostals. 2899 Month Mar. 31 1 
The ball, .has wounded one of the intercostals. 
b. transf in shipbuilding. 

1883 Nares Constr. Ironclad 5 The parts between the 
frames being called intercostals. 

Hence Inter co*st ally adv. 

1874 Thearle Naval Archit. 93 Two longitudinals are 
fitted above the turn of the bilge, where the floor plates do 
not extend. Each of these is worked intercostally between 
all the frames. Ibid. xi8 The stringer being connected to 
both the_ bottom plating and bracket by pieces of angle-iron 
worked intercostally. 

Interco:sto-hu*meral, a. Anat . [f. comb, 
form of prec. + Humeral.] Connected with the 
intercostal parts and the humerns. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. 423 The first intercosto- 
humeral nerve is oflarge size. x868 Holden Anat. (ed. 3) 
224 The perforating branch of the second intercostal nerve 
.. is larger than the others, and is called the ‘ intcrcosto- 
humeral’, because it supplies the integuments of the arm. 
Intercotyloid, -county, etc. : see Inter 'pref 
Intercourse (i'ntajkoMs), sb. Also 5-7 ©n- 
torcourse, (6 -cours). [a. OF. eni recoins ex- 
change, commerce (Godef. ; in AF. also -course), 
f. entrecorre to run between L. intercurrere : 
see Intercur, Course. Cf. the L. abl. intcratrsn 
* by intervention \ and med.L. iutcrcursus.] 

1 . Communication to and fro between countries, 
etc, ; mutual dealings between the inhabitants of 
different localities. In early use exclusively with 
reference to trade, and hence sometimes = com- 
merce. traffic; now in more general sense. 

a. 1494 Fabvan Chron, vn. 368 She. .besought the Kynge 
that his marchauntes myght vse their entercourse into 
FI ail nd res as they before tymes had done, a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. Fill 60 b, Straungiers .. take the lyvinge 


from all the artificers, and the entercourse from all mer- 
chauntes. 1584 Cogan Haven Health ccxvii. (1636) 239 God 
hath divided his blessings, that . . one Country might have 
entercourse with an other. X623 Hinciiam Xenophon 57 
They had free entercourse of trade one with another. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. iv. 23 Their vicinitie, and mutual 
entercourses, made the Jews passe under their neighbors 
names. 

/3. 2473 Rolls Parlt. VI. 65/1 The .. Company .. have 
had and used free and frendely communication and inter- 
curse of Marchaundise with his Subgetts. 1599 Hakluyt 
Foy. II. 178 He wil not but maintains y* faith promised her, 
& the intercourse in due force. 2656 Burton's Diary (1826) 
I. 18 1 The intercourse merchants are many of them traders 
into the Spanish countries, which are your enetnies. Ibid.. 
Whether the city or the merchants of the intercourse should 
pay it, 1803 Med. Jml. X. 405 The almost innumerable 
means of intercourse now introduced into most parts of this 
island. 1863 Lyell Aniiq. hi an 40 It is clear that the 
Ohio mound-builders had commercial intercourse with the 
natives of distant regions. 

2. Social communication between individuals; 
frequent and habitual contact in conversation and 
action ; dealings. 

1547-64 Bauldwin hi or. Philos, v. iii. (Palfr.), Men, be- 
tween whom happeneth to be entercourse or familiarity. 
1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. Introd. (1682) 7 That civil Enter- 
course, and mutual Society which the nature of Mankind 
doth most delight in. a 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. I. 11. 244 
For justifying himself, he [Sir Thomas More] wrote a full 
account of all the intercourse he had with the Nun and 
her complices. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 160 ? 6 Those 
with whom time and intercourse have made us familiar. 
185*. Dickens Let. to Mrs. IFaison 5 Aug., We looked 
forward to years of unchanged intercourse. 

b. With of{ = in respect of, as regards). 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 163 Amongst all which 
was peace, but no intercourse of marriages in differing 
Sects. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. lit. 174 [They] 
have Crienrily and mutunll entercourse of affections, actions, 
customes, habits. 

c. pi. Now rare. 

2742 Richardson Pamela IV.^ 220 Disengaging myself 
from all Intercourses that have given you Uneasiness. 1748 
Hartley Observ. hi an 1. iii. 311 Their former Intercourses 
with the Israelites. 1804 A. Rankkm Hist. France III. 1. 
v. 75 New scenes, objects and intercourses enlarged his 
views. 2855 Ht. Martineau Autobiog. (1877) 1 1 - 446 My 
hours are now best spent in affectionate intercourses. 

d. Sexual connexion. 

2798 Malthus Popul. 1. ii. (1806) I. 21 note. An illicit 
intercourse between the sexes. 1804 Abernethy Surg. 
Obs. 143 Propagated by promiscuous intercourse. 

3. Communion between man and that which is 
spiritual or unseen. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. ir. 145 He suffered other 
nations to walke in vanitie, as though^ they had not any 
entercourse or any thing Jo do with him. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. xxiii. § x His heavenly inspirations and our 
holy desires are as so many Angels of entercourse and com- 
merce betweene God and us. 2649 Roberts Cl avis Bibh 
354 The sweet entercourse and communion betwixt God, 
and his Church. 2727 De Foe Hist. Afpar. Introd. (1840) 
2 It does not follow that there is no intercourse or com- 
munication between the world of spirits and the world we 
live in. 2860 Pusey hi in. Proph. 605 A devout intercourse 
with God. 

f 4. Communication of ideas ; discourse, conver- 
sation, discussion. Obs. (exc. ns included in 2 ). 

2570-6 Lambarde Peratnb. Kent (1826) 421 After some 
entercourses, and when they had agreed upon a plat of 
their businesse. 26x2 Speed Hist. Gt . Brit. vi. xl. § 4. 344 
After much inter-course, and many intreaties passed, at 
length . . he accepted their offer. 2660 R. Coke Power 
Subj. 259 To these may be added a profound Judgement 
in the affaires both of Church & State, how much it appeared 
in the former, appears in "the entercourse between him and 
Master Hinderson. 2692 Ray Dissol. World 38 This Tra- 
dition . .’Which they could not receive from the Greek Philo- 
sophers or Poets, with whom they had no entercourse. 

T 5. Intercommunication between things or parts. 

26*6 Bacon Sylva g 700 We see plainly what an Intercourse 
there is between the .Teeth, and the Organ of the Hearing, 
by the taking of the end of a Bow between the Teeth, and 
striking upon the String. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Traz>. 95 
This Caspian Sea, which, .has no commerce or entercourse 
with any Sea, except . . it be subterranean. 2662 Boyle 
Spring of A ir 1. v. (1682^ 12 When the Mercurial Cylinder . . 
has at the other end of it Air, kept from any Entercourse 
with the Atmosphere. 2787 Best A ngliug (ed. 2) 126 Those 
[riven?] that have a more immediate intercourse with the sea, 
participate of its influences, and have the same vicissitudes. 
+ b. A means or way of intercommunication. 

2660 Boyle New F.xf. Phys. MecJt. xli. 333 We thought 
fit to open, .an intercourse betwixt the Air in the Receiver, 
and that without it. 2782 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 14/1 
Smaller armed vessels . . master of all the channels'and in- 
tercourses, as well as of the adjoining sea. 

+ 6. Passage in; entrance. Obs.' 

*598 Stow Sttiv . xxv. (1603) 226 A doore of entercourse 
into this garden. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (16751293 Where 
both the sun and air have free entrecourse. 

7. Continuous interchange or exchange ^(letters, 
etc.). Now rare. 

2576 Fleming Pa no fl. Episl. 130, I will not write ..what 
I thmke toucheing the weale publique .. because the inter- 
course of suche letters are daungerous. x657 Milton L. 
ix. 238 This sweet intercourse Of looks and smiles. 2729 
Butler Serin. Forgiveness Wks. 1874 II. 106 The first 
offence . . becomes the occasion of entering into a long in- 
tercourse of ill offices. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. i. 
344 An active intercourse of letters and messengers ensued. 
1828 D'Israeli Chas. I, II. ii. 54 These letters were after- 
wards followed by an intercourse of civilities. 

+ 8. Interchange of one thing with another ; al- 
ternation. Obs. 


I 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. xix. 2 The orderly intercourse 
of dayes and nightes so fitly succeding. 1613 Purous 
Pilgrimage 11. via. (1614) 137 Vet had the Kingdome of 
Judah, their entercourses of corruption and reformation 
according as they had good or bad kings. 1621 Quarles 
Argalus <5- P. (1678) 14 The entercourses Of whose niixt 
fortunes taught her tender heart To feel the self-same joy 
the .self-same smart. 2655 H. Vaughan St/ex Stint., Man 
i, Birds like watchful clocks the noiseless date, And inter- 
course of times divide. 

9 . f a. The fact of coming between or inter- 
vening; intervention; an intervening course or 
space ; an interval. Ols. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia vi. (1390) 487 Hie Arcadian plaints, 
beautified by the intercourse of many forrests. 1589 Nasiie 
Anat. Absurd. Ep. Ded. j But. from such entercourse of 
excuse, let my vnschooled indignities conuert themselves to 
your courtesie. 2645 Pagitt Hereshgr. (1662) 8 Three 
courses of meat, but between them there was an entercourse, 
for the king accused a man of treason and cut off his head 
and returned again. 

+ b. Intervention on the part of some agent. 
2586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 67 By the intercourse of the 
Kinges royall assent adhibited by the hnnde of his heralde, 
1603 Sir C. Heydon Jitd. Astrol. To Rdr. 6 [It] is effected 
immediately by the. .arme of God, without the intercourse 
of natural] causes. 1646 J. Gregory Notes 4- Obs. (1650) 115 
If we betake our selves to this other way, one onely enter- 
course of Omnipotency will serve the turne. 

+ Intercotrrse, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To run through, run across. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal it. Jiii. § 1. 272 Two colours occu- 
pying halfe'the flower, or intercoursing the whole flower 
with streakes and orderly streames. 2612 Florio, Intercor- 
rere, to entercourse or run. 

2 . To have intercourse with. 

2572 Hanmer Chron. Jrel. (1633) 53 Entercoursing with 
domesticall and forraigne students. 

Intercoxal, -cranial, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Intercross (i*ntaiki#s), sb. [Inter- 2 a.] An 
instance of cross-breeding or cross-fertilization. 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. ioi Both in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, an occasional intercross with a. dis- 
tinct individual [cd. 1873, between distinct individuals] is a 
law of nature. 

Intercross (intwkrp-s), v. [Inter- i b.] 

1 . trans. a. To cross each other (also intr. for 
reji.). b. To lay or place across each other. 

27 X 2 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III.. 184 Various shapes 
and colours agreeably mixt, and rang’d in lines, intercrossing 
without confusion. 28x7 Coleridge. Lay Strut, in Bicg- 
Lit (1882) 379 A vast idol, framed of iron bars intercrossed, 
which formed .. an immense cage. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
St. Valentine, This is the day on which. .Valentines cross 
and intercross each other at every street and turning. 1858 
G. Macdonald Phantasies iv. 37 Golden and red., fires 
crossed and intercrossed each other. 

2 . intr. Of plants or animals of different stocks 
or species : To breed or propagate with each other. 
Also trans. in pass. 

3859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. xor If ..all hermaphrodites 
do occasionally intercross with other individuals [etc.]. 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon i.(i864> 15 Ants, .are thus enabled 
to intercross with members of distant colonies. 1878 Darwin 
in Life <S- Lett. (1887) III. 162 The ..offspring must irUer- 
cross one with another. 2880 — in Nature XXI. 207/1 lne 
almost universal sterility of species when intercrossed. 
Hence Intercro ssing vbl. sb. and ppl. a . 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 96 On the Intercrossing of 
Individuals. 1876 Times 4 Oct., Inter-crossing and over- 
lapping lines of light. 3878 Bell Gegcnbaur's Coup. Anat. 
395 In others the muscular layer is ..composed of inter- 
crossing bands. 

Intercrural (intajkruo’ral), a. Anat. [Inter- 
4 a.] Situated between the crura, legs, or limbs, of 
the body, or of some part ofit : see Crus 2. 

a 2693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xviii. 148 It is 
crural Pudding. 2839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 673/1 ine 
depression . .which separates them, is the intercrural. .space. 
2856-8 W. Clark Fan dcr Hoeven's Zool. II. 739 Id ter* 
crural membrane mostly small or none. . x 883 Rolleston cc 
Jackson Anirn. Life 415 Intercrural cartilages which are 
placed intervertebrally. . 

Intercrust, -crystallize, -cultural, -curl, 
etc. : see Inter- pref. 

t Intercu'r, V. Obs. Also 6 entercorro, 0-7 
intercurre. [ad. L. internin' ere, f. inter be- 
tween + currere to run ; in early use, through 
OF. entrecorre (Godef.).] 

1 . intr. To run, come, or pass between persons 
or things. 

2527 St. Papers Hen. Fill , I. 237, I was sent as your 
Lieutenant, being alwates propice and redy to entercorre* a 
a Jovyng mynister, for the encrease of amyte bitwene 2 our 
Highnes and hytn. 2545 Ravnold Byrth hlanhyudep.x. 

36 Like as the earth doth intercurre and intermingle 
it selfe between and among the small fibres, .ofjootes. 2025 
Ussher A nsw. Jesuit 4C8 The first beginning . .is a s-anctitiea 
heart, the last end the seeking of Gods glorie, and tana 
working by loue must intercurre betwixt both. 

2 . To come between, or in the course of; 
intervene, come in the way. • 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. Fill (Camden) 99 
cause it [their untrue assertion] doth often tntercurre in tnei 
book, we will here make answer for the > whole. *59 
Babington Notes Genesis xxi. (1637) 71 Matrimony cease 1 
not to bee the holy ordinance of God, though these trcui w 1 
..intercurre. 1677 U. Cary Chronol. 11. ti. I. x. 207/Win 
this Series of Years . . doth intercur another Succession 01 
High l’riests. < , 

Hence f Intercu*rring ///• a., intervening, 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. xl § 47. 661 Wee win 
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hasten now to the last Act .. onely we will first remember 
some intercurring matters. 

Intercurrence (intajk^-rens). [f. next : see 
-ENCE.] Intervention ; an intervening occurrence. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's A I or. 1335 There may be provi- 
dence, and the least intercurrence of fortune. 1661 Boyle 
Phys. Ess., Hist. Fluid, xvi, We may proceed to consider 
what fluidity sait-petre is capable of without the intercur- 
rence of a liquor. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 29 To 
be sagacious in such intercurrences is not Superstition, but 
wary and pious Discretion. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 
402 Epithelial casts are also occasionally found, and must 
be held to indicate the intercurrence of tubal catarrh. 

So f Intarctrrrency. Obs. rare 
1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 40 The intercurrencies of 
irregular and unknown particles, like to moats in. .a Glass. 

Inter current (into-ikzrrent), a. (sb.) [ad. L. 
intercurrent-em , pr. pple. of intercurrZrc to In- 
TEHOUB.] That runs or comes between. 

1 . Of material things: Coming in between 
others ; lying or situated between. Obs. 

1656 \V. D. tr. Comenins' Gate Lat. Util. § 41. 17 The 
Cardinal winds .. with their middle, and the other inter- 
current ones. 1665 Hooke Mtcrogr. 160 Some very easie 
way of separating the pulp or intercurrent juices. 1682 
Grew Veget. Roots § 39 Yielding to the intercurrent Fibres 
of the Parenchyma, cx 685 E. Halley in Naval Chron. 
VIII. 119 This shoalness of the sea, and the intercurrent 
continents, are the reason. 

b. Of time, the course of events: Intervening. 
i6tt Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vm. iii. § 16. 385 By many his 
intercurrent actions.. he may iustly he cleared of that im- 
putation. . 2614 Raleigh Hist. World in. (1634) 16 A longer 
space of time intercurrent. 1677 R. Cary Chronol. 11. n. in. 
xx. 268 The intercurrent dispositions of the Times under 
the Persian and Macedonian, ./Egyptian Monarchies. 1883 
F. \V. H. Myers Ess., Mod., Mazzini (1885) 3 Al fieri — his 
republicanism strangely complicated by an intercurrent 
passion for high-born dames. 1887 F. Robinson New Relig. 
Med. 82 The Book of Job affords a sufficient refutation ; no 
intercurrent paradox meets us there. 

f C. Of messengers : Passing to and fro between 
parties. Obs. rare ~~ *. 

1665 Manley Grotius' ' Loro C. Warrcs 663 The Embas- 
sadors could not be drawn to agree ..Nor was there any 
better progress by intercurrent Messengers. 

2 . spec, in Med. a. Of a disease: Occurring 
during the progress of another disease. Also, Re- 
curring at intervals. Formerly (of a fever), Hap- 
pening at any period of the year, as distinguished 
from those confined to particular seasons. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. VI. 189 Some Fevers may 
deservedly be reckoned among the Intercurrent. 2857 
Dunclison Med. Lex. 504 Intercurrent Pneumonia. xB6g 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 493 The low inter- 
current inflammations which occur in scurvy. 1877 Erich- 
sen Surgery I. 11 Slow recoveries, often interrupted by 
intercurrent diseases, 

b. Of the pulse : Having an extra beat. 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 49 An intercurTent 
Pulse is unequal in Crebrity, when one Pulse happens more 
than usual. 1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 503 The pulse 
in such cases [of intercadence] is said to be intercurrent. 

* 1 * B. sb. An intervening circumstance or event; 
an incident. Obs. rare “b 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1224 Fortune .. having 
diversified.. our enterprise, like a plaie or enterlude t with 
many dangerous intercurxents, was assistant and ran with us. 

Hence Intercurrently adv., in an intercurrent 
manner. 

1885-8 Fagge & Pye-Smith Princ. Med. (ed. 2) I. 175 
Examples of relapse occurring ‘ intercurrently 
Intercursa'tion. rare, [n. of action from 
L. intercursare , freq. of intcrcurrere : see Inter- 
cur.] The action of running between, or coming 
in the way of anything. 

1813 T. Busby Lucretius v. Comm, xviii, Scheinerus 
asserts that they (the scintillations of the stars] proceed 
from the intercisions of their several, species darting to the 
eye, which he attributes to vaporous intercursations. 

f IntercU'rsitor. Obs. rare “ l . [Inter- 1 a + 
Cursitor.] A messenger between parties. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, xxii. 144 An Intelligencer or 
Intercursitor betweene them, that may in a trice relate to 
the one what the other hath done or said. 

tlntercu*t, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter*. 
[Inter- i a.] trails. To cut into, to divide by, or 
as by, cutting; to intersect. Hence t Intercut- 
ting vbl. sb. 

x6xx Flo Rio, Inlcrcidcre, to entercut. Ibid., Intercisione, 
a cutting off or betweene, an entercutting. 1660 Howell 
Parly Beasts i. 5 The Countrey..so intercutt, and indented 
with the Sea, or fresh navigable Rivers. 1725 Bradley 
Pant. Did. s.v. Garden , Gardens whose Level and Grounds 
are intercut with Descents of Terrasses. 

+ InteTCUtal, a. Obs. [f. L. interests ,-attcm, 
absol. for aqua interests i intercutal water ’, dropsy, 
(f. inter between, within + cut-em skin) + -al.] In 
intercutal water , dropsical fluid. 

1650 Ashm. Chynt. Colled., Arcanum (ed. 3) 194. The 
second borders upon the dropsie, and is the corruption of 
intercutal Water. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. viu. 29s 
Vcsicatories let out the intercutal water plentifully. 

t Inter cut a*neous, a. Obs. [f. late L . in- 
tercutdne-us (see prec. and Cutaneous) + -ous. 
Cf. F. interesitand (Littre).] Situated between the 
skin and flesh ; subcutaneous. Also, lying between 
the bark and stem of a tree. 

1651 Biggs Nero Disp. T 241 Some intercutaneous part, 


which the Phvsitian commands to' be wounded. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva 55 If it (a tree] lye prostrate with the bark 
011, which is a receptacle for a certain intercutaneous worm 
that accelerates its decay. Ibid. (1776) 363 The intercu- 
taneous moisture endangers the tree. 

Intereystic, -dash, etc.: see Inter - pref . 
t I'nterdeal, sb. Obs. Also enter-, [f. In- 
ter- 2 a + Deal jA 2 ; or from Interdeal v .] 
Mutual dealing, negotiation ; intercourse; ado. 

*59*. Spenser AT. Hubberd 785 Thereto [he] doth his 
Courting most applie To learne the enterdeale of Princes 
strange. 1596 — State Tret. Wks. (Globe) 628/2 The trading 
and interdeale with other nations rounde about. 1605 Svl- 
vf.ster Du Bart as ll. iii. iv. Captains 1013 That Form of 
Rule is a right Common-weal Where all the People have an 
Enterdeal. 1613 T, James Jesuit's Down/. 44 The Icsuits 
haue continuall enterdeale with the Civil! Magistrates, with 
Heretickes, and men of a suspected Religion. 
Interdea'l, v. [f. Inter- i b + Deal v.] intr. 
To deal or negotiate mntnally. 

x6ox Daniel Civ . Wars vi. xxxvi, Yorke & his side could 
not, while life remaynd, Though thus disperst, but worke 
and interdeale. 1808 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. VI. 304 The 
great mass of emigrants would be young merchants, .who 
would intermarry, as well as interdeal with the Hindoos. 

Hence f Interdea-ling vbl. sb.=* Interdeal sb. ; 
also + Interdea-ler, a negotiator, a mediator. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. jx. xi. § 15. 654 By the con- 
tinuall interdealings of the Prelates . . the kindling displea- 
sures were for the present allayed. 16x3-18 Daniel Coll. 
Hist. Eng. (1626) 54^ He was a friend to them both, and 
would gladly bee an interdealer for concord. 

Interdebate, -denominational, -dentil: 
see Inter- pref. 

Interdental (intaide-ntal), a. [Inter- 4 a.] 

' 1. Situated or placed between the teeth (of a 
person or animal, or of a toothed wheel). 

1874 Knight Did. Alech., Gear-cutting Machine, one for 
making cog-wheels by cutting out the interdental material. 
1878 T. Bryant Prod. Surg. I. 555 Moon’s splint therefore 
seems to be the best interdental one we possess. 

2 . Phonology. Pronounced by placing the tip of 
the tongue between the teeth. 

1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics § 145 French (t) and (d) 
are dental, often also interdental. 1887 Cook tr. Sicvcrs* 
O. E. Grant. 104, 5 and b originally denote without distinc- 
tion the interdental spirant which is now represented in 
Eng. by th. 

Interdepartmental, etc.: see Inter - pref 
Interdepend (i-ntord/pemd), v . [Inter- i b.] 
intr. To depend upon each other mutually. 

2848 Hare Guesses (1867) 482 Bringing them [atoms] to 
coalesce and interdepend. x888 Voice (N. Y.) 15 Mar., 
Under the state all rights and duties are mutual— they 
interdepend. 

Interdependence (imtoidipe-ndens). Also 
-anco. [Inter- 2 a.] The fact or condition of de- 
pending each upon the other ; mutual dependence. 

1822 Coleridge Lett., Convers ., etc. II. 97 Unfitness for 
a state of moral and personal union and life-long interde- 
pendence. 1825 — Aids Rejl. (1858) I. App. C. 412 In 
social and political life this acme is inter-dependence; in 
moral life it is independence. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. Pref. 

6 Knowledge respecting natural phenomena and their inter- 
dependence. 

Imterdepe-ndency. [Inter- 2 a.] = prec. 

• 2838 Fraser’s Mag. XVII. 665 An interdependency of the 
will revealed as a fact . . to the power^ of consciousness. 
1848 R. I. Wilberfokce Incarnation iii. (1852) 43 That 
interdependency of structure, which unites the different 
portions of an organic agent into a co-ordinate whole. 1889 
Mivart Truth 493 The interrelations and interdepen- 
dencies which exist between the various orders of creatures 
inhabiting this planet. 

Interdependent (bntojdzpe'ndent), a. [In- 
ter- 2 a.] Dependent each upon the other; mutually 
dependent. 

28x7 Coleridge Blog. Lit. (2882) 57 Which.. stand.. in in- 
terdependent connection with everything that exists. 2879 
H. Spencer Data Ethics i. § 2. 5 Conduct is a whole, .an 
aggregate of inter-dependent actions performed by an | 
organism. .... 

Hence Xntordepe-ndently, in an interdependent | 
manner, in mutual dependence. 

2884 H. Spencer in Contemp. Rev. June 773 A conception 
of [society] as having a natural structure in which all its j 
institutions, governmental, religious, industrial, commercial, j 
etc., etc., are inter-dependently bound. 2890 Scribner’s Mag. 
Jan. 21 The buildings were interdependently combined. 

Interdespise (-d/sparz),?. rare . [Inter- ib.] ; 
traus . To despise mutually, feel mutual contempt I 
for (each other) ; also absol. 

1840 De Quincey in Tail's Mag. VII. 38 They met, they 
saw, they interdespised. 2893 Fairbairn Christ in Mod. 
Theol. j. ll. if. i. 232 The two great masters.. cordially inter- 
despised each other. 

Interdestroctive (tntaidistMrktiv), a. [In- 
ter- 2 a.] Mutually destructive. 

2805 W. Taylor in Ann. ivrt'. III. 245 There can be no 
such thing as unproductive capital; the terms are inter- 
destructive. 2813 — in Alonthly Alag. XXXV. 215 The 
document concerning Paradise, and the document concern- 
ing the Deluge, are inter-destructive. 

Hence Interdestmrctiveness, mutual destruc- 
tiveness. 

2817 Godwin Alaiidernlle II. 103 There are antipathies, 
and properties interchangeably irreconcilable and_ destruc- 
tive to each other . : I had found this true opposition and 
interdestructiveness in Clifford. 

Interdevour, etc. : see Inter- pref. 


+ Inter&ixe. Carpentry. Obs. Forms : 7 en- 
terdese, enter-, interdice, 8 enter-, intertise, 
-duce. [Derivation obscure. 

The OF. entretoise (app. of same meaning): — late L. 
*intertensa ‘ something stretched between \ would in Eng. 
normally assume the form *entertcsc, of which the recorded 
etitcrdese and entertise seem to be corruptions. The form 
euterdese seems to have been further corrupted into enter-, 
iuterdise, and perverted by pseudo-etymology into enter-, 
interduce, as if from L. ducere to lead ; while entertise, 
interties, have suggested the formation of the mod. synonym 
Intertie.] 

A horizontal piece of timber connecting two ver- 
tical pieces ; an Intertie. 

bfS. Acc. St. John's* Hasp., Canterb., Payd for the 
laing in of two selles and laing in of enterdeses at Owsbanes 
houss.^ 2663 Gerbier Counsel 67 Interdices and Braces 
seven inches and five inches. 2703 Moxos Mech. Excrc. 
242 The Binding Intertises, or indeed, more properly Inter- 
duces. Ibid. 260 Enterduce, or Entertise. 2703 T. N. City 
< 5 *. C. Purchaser 183 Interdies, -duces, . . are those smaller 
pieces of Timber that lie Horizontally betwixt the Summers. 
2734 Builder's Did., Interties, Interduces. 

Interdict (rnt3.idikt), sb. Forms : a. 3 en- 
tredit, 4 enterdite. p. 5 interdite. 7. 5 in- 
terdicte, 7- interdict. [ME. a. OF. entredit 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in 14th c. intredit , mod. 
F. interdit, ad. L. intcrdicium (from inlet 'diet its, 
pa. pple. of intcrdictrc to Interdict) to which the 
Eng. word was conformed in iGth c. The order 
in which the senses have been adopted in Eng. is 
the reverse of that in which they orig. arose.] 

1 . gen. An authoritative prohibition ; an act of 
forbidding peremptorily. 

• a 2626 BaconJJ.), Among his other fundamental laws, he 
did ordain the interdicts and prohibitions touching entrance 
of strangers. 2672 Milton P. R . n. 369 These are not 
Fruits forbidden, no interdict Defends the touching of these 
viands pure. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 2iy, I put a 
positive interdict on my rooms being exhibited. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th. nr. xii. 46 Irrepressible instincts and in- 
terdicts of the Conscience and the Reason. 

2 . Law. a. Roman Law. A provisional decree 
of the preetor, in a dispute of private persons re- 
lating to possession, commanding or (more usually) 
forbidding something to be done. 

2622 Florio, luterdittione . . Also an iniunction made by 
the Magistrate, an interdict. 1652 Needham tr. Selden's 
A/are Cl. 87 Ulpian saith, against that man who hath cast 
a Dam or Pile into the Sea, an Interdict is allowed him who 
perhaps may bee endamaged thereby. 2682 Stair Inst. Law 
Scott, *\v.* xxvi. § 2 These actions [possessory] are like the 
interdict in the Roman law, uti possidetis. 1880 Muiriiead 
Gains iv. § 240 They are called decrees when he orders 
something to be done, as when he commands that something 
shall be produced or restored ; interdicts, when he prohibits 
something to be done. 

b. Sc. Lazo. * An order of the Court of Session, 
or of an inferior court, pronounced, on cause shown, 
for stopping any act or proceedings complained of 
as illegal or wrongful ’ (Bell Viet. Law Scotl .) ; 
corresponding to an Injunction in English Law. 

18x0 Ad so Geo. Ill, c. 212 §41 Bills of suspension and 
interdict shall. with respect to caution remain as at present. 
2876 Act 39 <5 • 40 Viet. c. 70 § 31 An interim interdict, al- 
though appealed against, shall be binding till recalled. 

3 . R. C. Ch . An authoritative sentence debarring 
a particular place or person (esp. the former) from 
ecclesiastical functions and privileges. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 20207 pou hast nou .. j>e pope bi- 
sout pat he relesi pe entrediL Ibid. 20293 Drede in eche 
half was vpe pis king Ion Of mansinge & entredit, & al so 
of is fon. 2390 Gowcr Conf. I. 259 This pope . . Hath sent 
the bullc ofnis sentence With cursinge and enterdite. 2482 
Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.) 70, 1 shall .. sende there an 
Inderdicte that noman shal rede ne syngen ne crystene 
chyldren ne burye the deede ne receyue sacrameme. 2682 
Burnet Rights Princes v. 177 He requires them to put the 
whole Kingdom under an Interdict. 2760 Robertson 
Chas, V (1796) III. xii. 423 Those Bulls and Interdicts., 
made the greatest Princes tremble. 2825 Elphinstone Acc. 
Cnubul (1842) I. 265 He .. stopped the usual call to prayers, 
and suspended all the ceremonies of religion, as if the 
country were under an interdict 2885 Catholic Did. (ed. 3) 
S.v., Interdicts are divided into local, personal, and mixed. 

In the first kind a place is interdicted, so that no divine 
office may be celebrated or heard in it, either by the inhabi- 
Jants or by strangers. By the second kind persons are 
interdicted, so as to be debarred from using the sacraments 
or exercising the functions prohibited, in whatever place 
they may be ; By the mixed kind both place and persons 
are directly interdicted — e.g. a city and its inhabitants. 

4 . alt rib. and Comb. 

2875 Poste Gains iv. (ed. 2) 642 The mortgagor had by 
a legal fiction usucapion-possession, the mortgagee had in- 
terdict-possession. 1884 Pall A/all G. 26 Feb. 7/2 One iff 
the Glendale men who was imprisoned in connection with 
the well-known interdict case. 1898 S. Evans Holy Gmal 
28 The Interdict difficulty had pressed hardly on former 
legations against the heretics. 

Interdict (intardrkt), v. Forms: a. 3-4 en- 
tredite, 4-6 enterdite, -dyte, (4~5 entir-, en- 
tyr-). p. 5-7 interdyte, 6 intredite, interdito. 

7. 6- interdict. [ME. cnlrcdite-n , f. entredit In- 
terdict sb., after OF. enlredire , pa. pple. entredit , 
ad. L. interdicere, interdict-urn to interpose by 
speech, forbid by decree, f- inter between + die ere 
to say, speak; subseq. conformed, first in prefix, 
and finally in stem, to the L. ppl. stem interdict 
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As in the sb., the specific ecclesiastical sense was 
the earliest in Eng. use.] 

1 . irans. To declare authoritatively against the 
doing of (an action) or the use of (a thing) ; to 
forbid, prohibit; to debar or preclude by or as by 
a command. 

1502 Ord. Crystal Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. xy. 223 All 
foule thoughtes & carnalle desyres to us ben interdyted and 
defended. 1581 J. Bell H addons Ansztt. Osor, 68 As well 
bycause the Go spell interditetb it, as also bycause reason 
reclaimeth agaynst it. 1592 Nobody <5- Soman in Simpson 
Sch. Shake. (1878) 1. 329 What traitrous hand dares inter- 
dict our way? 1631 Gouge God's Arroivs lit. § 54- 359 
Clement 6. had sent .. two Bulls, to interdict att claime or 
title to the Crown of England. sjzS Pope Odyss. xix. 250 
Firm wisdom interdicts the soft’ning tear. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India III. 461 All proceedings against the 
Kawal were, .positivelyinterdicted. 1865 Livingstone Zam- 
besi Pref. 8 The Portuguese interdict all foreign commerce. 

2 . To restrain (a person) by authority from the 
doing or use of something ; to forbid to do some- 
thing; to debar or preclude from something. 
(With the legal instances cf. INTERDICTION 3 and 
Interdict sb. 2.) Const, front, t of t to do some- 
thing; also with double obj. (a person a thing). 

• c 1 575 Balfour's Practicks {\ 754) 186 Ony pcrsoun may., 
be interdictit fra alienation, dispositioun, or making of .'ony 
takkis of ony his landis and heritage, hot be expresse con- 
sent and assent of certane of his kinnismen and freindis, 
quhome he pleisis to name. 2375-85 A nr. Saxdys Serve. 
(Parker Soc.) 204 Who . . will exclude theeput of Ins king- 
dom, interdict thee his tabernacle. 1581_.Sc. Acts Jas. VI 
(1597) c. 118 That the person, at quhais_ instance^ the vther 
is'interdited or inhibite produce the said interdiction and 
inhibition . . to the Clerke of .the Schire. 1600 Holland 
Lhy xxv. 548 They judged him to bee a banished man., 
and interdicted the use of water and of fire. 2653 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trim, xxvii. 107 They interdicted that great 
Court from proceeding any further against them. 2713 
Steele Englishman No. 9. 57 In Italy . AVomen are. .inter- 
dicted the Pleasures of Society and Conversation. 1815 
Zeluca II. 244 She is interdicted transmitting remembrance 
to old friends. 1836 Froude Hist* Eng. II. ix. 313 The 
clergy were interdicted from indulging any longer xn the 
polemics of theology. 1876 Act 39 40 Viet. c. 70 Sch. A, 

To interdict the defender from [etc.] and to grant interim 
interdict. 1880 Muikhead Gains 1. § 228. 49 A person who, 
on account of crime . . has been interdicted fire and water, 
forfeits his civic privileges. 

3 . Eecl. To cut off authoritatively from religious 
offices or privileges; to lay (a place or person) 
under an interdict : see Interdict sb. 3. 

c 1290 Bcket 1714 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 155 And entre-diten 
al engelond. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10184 J)is bissopes . . 
entreditede al j?is lond, & walls al so, pat noting of cristen- 
dom f>er inne nere ido. c 1385 Chaucer Pars. T. r 892 
The prest scholde be enterdyted that dede such a vilonye 
to terme of al his lyf. 1482 Caxton Citron. Eng. vir. (1520) 
81 b/i For the wound ynge of a Cardynall he enterdyted all 
the cyte of Rome. 1530 Tindale Bract. Prel. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 295 Then was the land interdicted many years. 
2356 Citron . Gr. Friars (Camden) 2 That yere the londe 
was enterdyted. 1660 R. Coke Power fp Sub/. 147 Alex- 
ander not only allows the Conquerors pretensions to the 
Crown of England, but interdicts all those who should 
oppose him. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 901 The Legate 
.. Interdicted the University' of Oxford. 2883 [see Inter- 
dict sb. 3]. 

t Xnterdi’Ct, ppl. a. Obs. Also 5 -dyts, 
-aicte. [ad. L. interdicl-us , pa. pple. of intcr- 
diccri (see prec.) ; cf. F. interdit, -(.] Interdicted: 
construed as pa. pple. of Iktebdict v. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 85 Hit was interdicte [Hig- 
den interdictum fecit , The vis a was. forbode] . . to kynge 
Alexander, that he scholde not entre in to Babylon, c 2440 
Prom f. Para, 262/2 Interdyte, interdictus. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of /VjffiBBp) 6 A place whiche is prophane or Inter- 
dicte. a 1593 Marlowe Faust. 763 Both he and thou_shall 
stand excommunicate. And interdictfrom church’s privilege. 

Interdicted, ppl. a. [f. Interdict v. + -Eiri.] 
Forbidden, prohibited ; debarred, precluded : see 
the verb. a. Of things. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. . Faith II. 160 He .. hnngred 
not after the interdicted frutc, as Adam did. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vii. 47 Charg'd not to touch the interdicted Tree. 
27 31 Johnson Rambler No. 163 r 5 Fruitless attempts to 
catch at interdicted happiness. 1865 Tvlor. Early Hist. 
Man. vi. 146 Occasion to obliterate interdicted words. 

b. Of persons : spec . in Law (see Interdic- 
tion 3). 

2637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 299 Let me be His inter- 
dicted heir. 2752 Erskine Prittc. Sc. Law (1809' 10S Re- 
duction, .may be brought not only’ by’ the heirs of the inter- 
dicted person, and by the interdictors, but by the interdicted 
person himself. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 344 An inter- 
dicted pastor, wandering over the desolate moors. 1880 
Muirhead Ul/ian xix. § 5 note. It was dented to the inter- 
dicted spendthrift. 

Interdicting, vbl. sb. Forms; see Inter- 
dict v. [-ing *.] The action of the verb Inter- 
dict ; interdiction. (Now rare exc. as gerund.) 

_ £2380 Wycup Set. IJ'ks. III. 361 Suspcndingis, enterdit- 
ingis, cursingts, and reisingis of croiserie. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cxlvit. 226 They’ pronounced the generall 
enterdytyng thurghout al cnglona so that the chirch dores 
were shytte. 1323 I.D. Berners Froiss. I. eexfi. 260 The 
pope_ shall . . gyuc generall sentences of cursynge, and sus- 
picion of enterdytyrnge to renne vpon vs. 1530 Tindale 
Pract. Prelates in Exfos. fp Notes (Parker Soc.) 295 When 
neither theinterdicting neither that secret subiiliy holp [etc.]. 

Interdiction (intoidrkfan). Also 5-6 entcr- 
di colon, 6 interdiccion. [ad. L. i n tn’d i cli on -e m , 


n. of action from inierdicere to Interdict. In its 
earliest form agreeing with an OF. type * entre dic- 
tion ; cf. Interdict sb. and vi] The action of in- 
terdicting, or fact of being interdicted. 

1 . The action of forbidding by or as by authority ; 
authoritative or peremptory prohibition. 

1579 J. Studbcs Gafing Gulf Avj b. Against those in- 
terdictions in the law which sceme to compas in no more 
but the Canaanites Iebusites [etc.]. 1656 W. ^Montague 
Accomfil. IVout. 233 Freedom extinguishes desire, and in- 
terdiction kindles it. 2738 War burton Div. Legal. I. 208 
This Interdiction of sepulchral Rites. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876] I. iii. 1 13 Thisact operated as an absolute 
interdiction of the catholic rites. 

2 . Eccl. The issuing of an interdict ; the action 
of laying (a place, etc.), or condition of being laid, 
under an interdict; see Interdict sb. 1. 

1454 Fabyan Chron. vii. 318 Of the maner of this Enter- 
diccion of this lande haue I seen dymerse opyriyons. 1592 
tr. Junius' Revel, xiii. 16 To use most violent interdictions, 
and to shoot out cursings. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals u. 
1. 1x2 Several poor Bishops are rendred subject to inter- 
dictions and censures. £2750 Shf.nstone_ Ruined Abbey 
2x8 The wily Pontiff scorns not to recall His interdictions. 

3. Laxv. a. Sc. Law. A restraint imposed upon 
a person incapable of managing his own affairs on 
account of unsoundness of mind, improvidence, etc. 
b. —Interdict sb. 2 a, b. c. Rom. Law. Inter- 
diction of fire and water : a sentence of banishment 
or outlawry forbiddingthe supply to the person sen- 
tenced of fire and water or the necessaries of life* 

c 2575 Balfour's Practicks (2754) 186 All publicatiounis and 
interdictiounis aught and sould be maid—quhair the persoun 
interdictit dwellis. 2579-80 North Plntarch (1676) 961 So 
were Brutus and Cassius, and all their friends condemned, 
with interdiction of water and fire. 2581 Sc. Acts Jas. VI 
(1597) c.u8 That all inhibitiones and interdictiones to be 
raised hereafter for quhatsumever cause. .be.. produced., to 
the Schireffe clerk of the Schire, quhair the person e inter- 
dited or inhibit dwellis. x68x [see Interdictor]. 1754 
Erskine Prittc. Law Scotl. 1. vii. § 32 Judicial interdiction 
is imposed by a Sentence of the Court of Session. x86x W. 
Bell Diet. Law Scot., Interdiction is a system of judicial, 
or of voluntary restraint, provided for those who, from weak- 
ness, facility, or profusion, are liable to imposition.. . Volute 
tary interdiction is imposed by the sole act of the interdicted 
person, who, being conscious of his facility’, lay’s himself 
under this restraint. . .Judicial interdiction is imposed by 
sentence of the Court of Session ; generally’ proceeding on 
an action at the instance of a near kinsman of the facile 
person. [See also Interdictor, quot. 1B61.] 1867-8 Act 31 
32 Viet. c. 64 § 16 The particular registers of inhibitions 
and interdictions throughout Scotland snail be discontinued. 
s88o Muirhead Gains ff Ul/ian Digest 472 Citizenship., 
was lost . . by . . interdiction of fire and water, which prac- 
tically was outlawry. 

Znterdictive (intoidrkliv), a. rare, [f/ L. 
interdict ppl. stem (see prec.) + -iye.] = Inter- 
dictory. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Aitsw. Nameless Cath. 185 It was 
an hasty’ rashnesse. .to award a sentence so resolutely’ Inter- 
dictiue. 2641 Milton Aninradv. xiii. Wks. (1851) 230 A 
timely’ separation from the flock by that interdictive sen- 
tence. 

Interdictor (intoidi-ktar, -pi), [a. late L. in- 
terdictor forbidder (Tertull.)* agent-n. from inter- 
dicert to Interdict.] a. One who interdicts, b. 
Sc. Law. (See quot. 1S61.) 

x68x Stair Inst. Lazo Scotl. j. vi. § 37 Our custom bath 
interdictions, whereby persons, acknowledging their own 
weakness . . do therefore bind themselves, that they shall 
not act without the consent of those persons, interdictors 
therein mentioned. X754 Erskine Princ. Lazo Scotl. 1. vii. 
§ 34 All deeds, done, .without the consent of his interdictors 
..are subject to reduction. r86i W. Bell Diet. Lazo Scotl. 
s. v. Interdiction, Voluntary interdiction, .is usually executed 
in the form of a bond, whereby the granter obliges himself to 
do no deed which may affect his estate, without the consent 
of certain persons therein named, technically’ called interdic- 
tors.. .Onerous or rational deeds, granted by the interdicted 
person, are effectual without the consent of the interdictors. 
i883 Life D. McLaren II. xvii. 68 Lord Gifford decided in 
favour of the interdictors. 

Interdictory (intsidrktari), a. [ad. late L. 
interdictdri’tts , f. interdictor : see prec. and -ory.] 
Having the quality or effect of interdicting; be- 
longing to or conveying interdiction; prohibitory. 

- 2755 Johnson, Interdictory, belonging to an interdiction. 
Ainsworth. 2786 Anti?, in Ann. Reg. 107/x The effect of 
that abomination . . was interdictory. 2844 R. Wardlaw 
Proverbs (1E69) H. x li v - **6 There is nothing interdictory’ 
of the use of it. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) I I. m. v. 20 
Interdictory statutes declared marriages with Jews and 
heathens not only’ invalid hut adulterous. 

InterdifFerentiation : sec Inter- pref. 
InterdifFase (inteidifi??*z), v. [Inter- i a j 
Irans. To diffuse between or among other things. 
So Interdiffnsion (-difur’^an), diffusion between 
or among other things, or each other; mutual dif- 
fusion. Interdiffusive (-difi; 7 *siv) <z., tending to 
mutual diffusion ; hence Inter diffirsivertcss. 

a 2859 G. Wilson Rel/g. Chetn. (1862) 14 That property 
of jn terd iffusiven ess among elastic fluids. 1864-72 Watts 
Diet. Chetn. II. 812 This mixture or interdiffusion likewise 
takes place when the gases communicate with each other 
through minute pores or apertures of insensible magnitude. 

1 83 a Ocilvie cites North. Brit. Rezt. for I titer diffuse. 

Interdigit (untDidi-d^it). [f. Inter- 3a + 
L. digit-us finger, Digit.] The part of the hand 
(or foot) between the roots of the adjacent digits. 


2875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 454 This is rubbed h 
night and morning for three days, especially to the inter- 
digits and wrists. 

Interdigital (intaidkdsptal), a. [ad. L. i n . 
ferdigifa/is, f. inters digitus finger.] Situated b> 
tween, or connecting, digits (fingers or toes). 

2836-9 Todd Cycl. Ana!. II. 519/1 Up to the second or 
third month of intra-uterine life an inter digital membrane 
exists. 1874 Coues Birds N. IV. 645 Anterior toes ail Ion** 
the interdigital webs broad. 1875 ,H. C. Wood Thtrai 
(1879) 326 The interdigital membrane of the frog. 

Inter digitate (intsidi-djile't), V. Cbitfiy 
Anat. [f. Inter- l b + L. digit-us finger + -ATi^: 
cf. Digitate v.] 

1 . intr. To interlock like the fingers of the tiro 
hands when clasped ; to project or be inserted 
alternately between each other, ns processes of a 
muscle, etc. ; to inoscnlate by reciprocal serrations. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 737/2 An equal number of 
similar processes .. with which they’ interdigitatc. 18.. 
Owen cited in Ogilvie, The groups of characters that are 
essential to the true definition of a plant and animal inter- 
digitate, so to speak, in that low department of the organic 
world from which the two great branches rise and diverge. 
2870 Rolleston Attittt, Life. 193 It [the posterior retractor] 
in ter-digi tales very freely’ with the protractor pedis. 1SS7 
Lancet 24 Sept. 604/1 This strapping - ., is fenestrated, and 
cut into strips that interdigitate. 2893 Burdon-Sanderson 
Pres. Addr. Brit. Assoc., Questions .. which here, though 
they do not overlap, at least interdigitate. 

2 . trans. To cause to interlock or inosculate in 


this way. rare ~~ 

• 2864 in Webster. 2882 in Ogilvie. 

Hence Interdi'gitating ppl. a. 

2875 Romanes in Life (rS95V25 Interposing a great num- 
ber of interdigltating cuts in the course of the spiral., 

. luterdigitatioa (imtoidid^it^-Jaii). Chiefly 
Anat. [n. of action f. prec. : see -ation.] The 
action or condition of interdigltating ; concr. an in- 
terdigitating structure, or one of a number of inter- 
digitating processes. * * 

" a 1864 Owen cited in Webster. 2872 Mivart Eleni. Amt. 
24 When bones are immovably joined by an interdighation 
of their irregularly shaped margins, they’ are said to be 
joined by’ suture. 1874 CoUes Birds N. JV. Introd. 10 
The boundary line .. in these latitudes is a rig-zag of inter- 
digitations. 

Interdispensation, - distinguish, -district, 
-division, etc. ; see Inte i\-,pref. 

Interdite, -dyte, obs. var. Interdict ^, and v. 
+ Interdrtement. Obs. [f. interdite, earlier 
form of Interdict v. + -ment. (Possibly from an 
OF. original.)] = Interdiction 2., 

2530 Palsgr. 234/2 Interditeinent, inlcrdissctucnl. 

Foxc A. ff M. 594/1 Vnder payne of interditement, suspend- 
ing and excommunication. 

Interduce, variant of Interdice Obs. 

+ jCnterdu/ct. Obs. rare “*°. [ad. L. inter- 
duct-us interpunctuation, f. inter between + dnet-us 
leading, f. diiccre to lead.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Interduct, a space between full 
sentences in printing or writing. 

Intere, obs. form of Entire. 

+ Intere-mpt, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. m- 
tercmpl-us , pa. pple. of inicritnere : see next.] 
Destroyed. (Const, as pa. pple.) 

1561 Queen Esther (1862 Collier), Wherby good order may 
sone be interempte. _ 

t Intere*mptioil. Obs. rare. [ad. late b. 
intcremption-cm (Tert.), n. of action from mien- 
mere to cut off, destroy, slay, f. inter (Inter-) + 
cmere to buy, orig. to take.] Destruction, slaughter. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intcreinftion, a killing or slaying. 
2664 H. More Myst. I nig , 200 Nor was it seasonable to 
take notice of., his utter and final perdition, he being to 
revive again after his first Interemption. 

Inter-entanglement, -epidemic, -epime- 
ral, -epithelial : see Inter- pref. 

Interepte, obs. corrupt f. Interrupt v. 

+ Intere -quitate, v. Obs. rare - [ad. ppl- 
stem of L. intereqnitare to ride between, f. inter 
between + cqnitdre to ride.] (See quot.) Hence 
t Intere: quit a* tioru 

■ -2656 Blount Glossogr., Itt tcreq m la te, to ride between. 
2658 Phillips, Intcrequitation , a riding between. 

t Xnteress, sb. Obs. Also 5-6 Gnteres(se, 
en-, intresse. [ME. and AF. inleresst, a. mcd. 
L. intcresse compensation for loss, compensatory 
payment, sb. use of L. intcresse to be between, to 
differ, make a difference, to concern, be. of impor- 
tance. Cf. Pr., It., Gcr. intcresse , Sp. intere s sb. ; 
the OF. sb. was interest : see Interest sb.] 

1 . The relation of being legally concerned or 
part (in the ownership or possession of anything)* 
legal concern, title, or claim ; = Interest sb. 1. ^ 
[1387-8 Rolls Parti. III. 24^2 Si ascun pretende d avoir 
droit ou interesse cn yccllcs ( forfeitures], sue au 
lui sembTc a fhlre.] 2430-1 Ibid. IV. 376/2 That. .P/oCj • 
tion be made, .that alle yepcrsoncs yat pretende any’ 1 
res^e to object nyens yat partie yat pretendnh nym - 
mulire [etc.J. 2473 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 73 -* j. 
100 That ray’ moodre be agreable to the same, Ry cai ■ 
th’entresse that she bathe for my’ brother V ilham, 
shall nott be off age thys vij. ycer. 1491 Act 7 +* eu \ .j, ' 
c. 2 § 5 The right title and interesse that they ..have m 
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same. 1523 Ld. Bfrnees Froiss. I. xx. 2B All righris and 
enteresses that euery baron had in Scotlande, was than clene 
forgyuen. 1659 England's Con f 6 The House of Commons 
..had. .asserted their*interess in the Militia. 

b. transf. Concern, part, share in (anything). 
Interest sb. 1 d, e. 

C1374 Chaucer Fortune 71 The heuene hath proprete of 
sykyrnesse, This world hath euer resides trauayle ; Thy 
laste day is ende of myn intresse [v.rr. interesse, intersse, 
encresse] In general, this reule may nat fayle. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas Prol. 39 Though woe with ioye have an in- 
tresse. Ibid. I. i. (1544) 1 b, The soyle embroyded ful of sumer 
fioures Where wedes wicked had none interesse.- 1569 
Murray in H. Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 
58.The trial of the said Quems interes in the murder of the 
King our soverane Lordis father. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. 
Ptlgr. (1667) 287 There he found a discourse of the Nature 
of Ioy . .of the Interess that our Animal Spirits have in it. 

2 . The relation of advantage or profit; benefit; 
^Interest sb. 2, 2 b. 

1452 Rick, Dk. York Charges agst. Dk. Somerset (MS. 
Cott. Yesp. C. xiv.. Jf. 40) For the grete welfare and the 
comen availle and interesse of your raageste Roiall and of 
this youre noble roialme.. i6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xtv. | xi Such oftentimes is the corruption of humane nature, 
that it will.. thrust the pietie due to our Countrey vnder the 
inferiour respect of particular interesses. 1613S11ERIXY Trav. 
Persia 83 Toembarke you in dangerous enterprises for others 
interesses. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Btondis Eromeua 120 In a 
noble minde one generous act prevailes more than all wordly 
interesses. *657 Heylin Hist. Ref. I. 11. iii. 32 That they 
should lay aside their particular interesses, to center all to- 
gether upon one design. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Spst. 1. ii. 
§ 21. 84 That it is also the Interess of Civil Sovereigns and 
of all Common-wealths, that there should neither be Deity 
nor Religion, the Democritick Atheists would perswade 
in this manner. 

b. Self-interest; “Interest sb. 5. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. r. v, 847 These are the men, 
who afterwards Argue from Inteiesse also against a God 
and Religion. 

3 . Injury; compensation for injury; —Interest 
sb. 9. [Cf. med.L. damna el interesse , F. dotn- 
mages et intdrets.] 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. hi. xi. 191 He is holden as he 
was byfore to suche damages and Interesses that he hathe 
doon unto hym by wronge hande. 

4 . Interest on money, usury; ^Interest sb. 10. 

1529 Hen. VIII Instruct. Orator Rome (MS. Cott. Vit. 

B. xi. If. 74 b), Which money ..shalbe truely repayde with in- 
teresse. 1548 U D all Erasm. Par. Luke xix. 153 He . . would 
baue streightely required it together with the encrease 
of entresse. 1716 Let. to Dk. JMontrose 19 Nov. in Scott 
Rob Roy Introd., He carries . . my books and bonds for 
entress, not yet paid, along with him. 

t Inter e*ss, v. Obs. Pa. pple. interessed, 
-eBt. [f. Interess sb. : cf. F. intdresser to invest 
with a share, etc. ; earlier, to injure, hurt, damage 
(15th c. in Godef.), f. L. interesse.'] 

1 . trans. To invest (a person) with a right to or 
share in something; to admit to a privilege; «= 
Interests, i. Chiefly in pass., to be interessed , 
to have a right or share. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807) II. 35 The sonnes of king 
Maicolme were aided . . to obteine the crowne of Scotland, 
whereunto they were interessed. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
Epit. (1612) 378 Who .. disclaiming all other Titles as liti- 
gious, interessed himselfe here by the only Title of Con- 
cjuerour. 1605 Siiaks. Lear 1. i. 87 To whose yong Ioue, 
The Vines of France, and Milke of BurgUndie, Striue to be 
interest. 1617 Hieron Whs. II. 102 Man, in his first estate 
. . was in fauour with God, and interessed into the attend- 
ance of angels. 1657 Austen Fruit Frees 11. 59 The soule 
sees it selfe interessed in the kingdome and all the riches 
and treasures of it. 1674 Pi.ayforo Skill Alin. I. xi. 47 To 
teach them to those who have been interessed in my house. 

2 . To cause lo be objectively concerned ; to 
affect, implicate, to involve; *= Interest v. 2. 
Chiefly in pass. 

1570 Earl Lennox Let. in H. Campbell Love Lett. Alary 
Q. Scots (1824) 229 Hir richt dewtie to 30W and me, being 
the parteis interest. 1617 J. Woodford in Bucclcuch AISS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 199 [Thisl could not be done without 
interessing the honour of some, which was not to be touched. 
1622 Mjsselden Free Trade 89 In the East India Action 
certainely the Kings Honour is interessed. . 1627 Lisanderq 
Cal. nt. 50 A suspicion that she was interest in the discourse. 
1663 Boyle Usef. Exp. Kat. Philos . 11. ii. 30 Being unwill- 
ing to Interesse the reputation of Holy Wilt.. in the doubt- 
ful contentions of Naturalists. 

3 . To affect injuriously ; to injure, endamage. 

1598 Grcnewey Tacitus' Amt. m. ii. (1622) 66 Whereof 

being conuicted, he could not be interessed, if he could 
purge, himselfe of the latter crimes. 1599 Burgh Rcc. A ber- 
deen (Spald. Cl.) II. xBi Dyvers of the cuntriemen and of 
the inhabitantis of this burght ar grytumlie intrest in the 
wynter day, throw the insufficiency and hoillis in the said 
calsey. 1607 E. Grimstonr tr. Goulart's Aleut. Hist . 127 
(She) was found inteiessed in the heart with certaine im* 
posthumes and two stones. 

4 . To cause to take an active part, to rouse to 
action, to engage ; rejl. to take part (F. s' intdres- 
ser ) ; = Interest v. 4. 

1623 Massinger Dk. Milan 1. i, The wars so long con- 
tinued.. Have interess’d, in cither's cause, the most Of the 
Italian princes. 1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded.. (1697) 17 He 
might have gain’d the Victory for us Christians, without 
interessing Heaven in the Quarrel. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) II. in. ii.416 That which interesses and engages men 
as Good. 

‘ 5 . To affect with a feeling of concern ; refl. To 
concern oneself, pass . To be concerned. 

16S4 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 173 No Prince in 


Christendom doth interess Himself more in your -Majestic's 
health . . than my Master. 1697 Dryden /Kite id Ded., To 
love our native country ..to be interessed in its concerns, 
is natural to all men. 

Hence f Intere*ssing vbl. sb ., admitting (into a 
position, etc.). 

a *65$ Vines Lords Sttpp. (1677) 342 The interessing of 
Christ into pre-eminence. 

t Intere’ssecl, fpl. a. Obs. [f. Interess v. + 
-edI.J = Interested. 

1598 Florio, Interessato, interessed, toucht in honor, or 
reputation. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Btondis Banish'd Virg. 
79 We were with interessed kindnesse conveniently accomo- 
dated in the Castle of the poope. 1640 I*r. Hall Humb. 
Remonslr. 3 There are not more eyes in these three inter- 
essed kingdomes, than are now bent.on you. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. vu. § 19 The most interressed, passionate, 
or prejudicate Person. 1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 70 
It ought lo divert the Indifferent, without wounding the 
Interess’d. 

Xnteressee*. rare. [f. Interess v. + -ee i ; 
F. iniSressd.] One who is interested or concerned 
(in something) ; an interested party. 

1610 \V. Folkingkam Art of Survey title-p., For euery 
other Interessee in the Profits or Practise deriued from the 
compleate Survey of Manours, Lands, &c. 1826 Bentham 
in IVestm. Rev. VI. 450 By rendering conveyances . . some- 
what less unintelligible to parties and other interessees. 

d*Xntere*SSent. Obs. rare — l . [ad. med.L. 
intcressent-em , pr. pple. of L. interesse : see In- 
terest.] = prec. 

CX677 List of Ships In Marvell Growth Popery (167S) 66 
The Interessents are really damaged,, .to the value of 759 /. 

II Intere*sse termini. Law. [med.L., = in- 
terest of term or end.] A right of entry on a lease- 
hold estate, acquired through a demise. 

[1628 Coke On Lift. 345 b, Interesse is vulgarly taken for 
a terme or chattle reall, and more particularly for a future 
tearme, in which case it is said in pleading, that he is pos- 
sessed De interesse termini . J 1658 tr. Coke's Rep. v. 124 
(1826) III. 253 Such interesse termini cannot by disseisin 
or feoffment be divested. 1809 Tomlins Jacob's Lazo 
Diet. s.v. Interest , The bare lease . . gives him [the lessee) 
a right of entry on the tenement, which right is called his 
interest in the term, or interesse termini. 1893 Law Times 
Rep. LX VIII. 428/2 The plaintiff having only an interesse 
termini , and never having been in possession, he could not 
maintain . . an action for trespass. 

f Xntere*ssor. Obs. rare. [a. med.L. intcressor 
(Da Cange), f. interesse to be among,] A partner, 
a fellow. 

1672 Petty Pol . Altai, xi. Tracts (1769) 357 Why may not 
the rents of the same be actually sent, without prejudice to 
the other three parts of the interessor(s) thereof? 

Interest (interest), sb. Also 5 entrest, 6 
enterest, 6-7 intrest, (7 interest). [An altera- 
tion of the earlier Interess, app. after the cognate 
F. interest (1290 in Godef.), mod.F. intdret, app. 
a sb. use of L. interest it makes a difference, con- 
cerns, matters, is of importance, 3rd pers. sing, 
pres, indie, (used impersonally) of the vb., of which 
the infinitive interesse was used as a sb. in med.L., 
and in the other Romanic langs. and ME. 

There is much that is obscure in the history of this word, 
first as to the adoption of L. interest as a sb., and secondly 
as to the history of the OF. sense 4 damage, loss . No other 
sense is recorded in Fr. until the z6th c. As this was not 
the 15th c. sense of Eng. interessee, it is curious that the 
form of the French word should have affected the Eng. 
The relations between the sense-development in French and 
English in i6-i7thc. are also far from clear.] 

1 . The relation of being objectively concerned in 
something, by having a right or title to, a claim 
upon, or a share in. 

a. The fact or relation of being legally con- ] 
cemed ; legal concern in a thing ; esp. right or 
title to property, or to some of the uses or benefits 
pertaining to property; = Interess sb. 1. 

1450 Rolls Parlt. V. 185/1 Noon of youre Liege peple 
haftiyng interest, right or title, of or in ony of the premisses. 
1473 Sir I. Paston in P. Lett. No. 8r4 III. 222 He never 
kny\ve..tnat I hadde any clayme or entrest in the maner off 
Heylesdon. 1523 Fitziierb. Surv. 7 b, Their tyteli and in- 
terest grewe by enherytaunce. 1571 Wills 4- Inv. AT. C. 
(Surtees 1835)352, I gyue to John Stephen.. all myquarrell 
geare . . & my whole interest, and good will of my Quarrell. 
1593 Sraks- 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 84 All your Interest in those 
Territories Is vtteriy bereft you. 3628 Coke On Lilt. 345 b, 
Interesse . . in Iegall vnderstanding extendeth to Estates, 
Rights and Titles, that a man hath of, in, to, or out of Lands, 
for he is truly said to haue an interest in them. 1653 Hol- 
CROrr Procopius, Goth. Wars iv. 139 They transport many 
Families to the Francks, who plant them in desert Countries, 
and upon that ground pretend an interest to the Island. 
X767 Blackstone Comm. II. xx. 323 The estates exchanged 
must be equal in quantity; not of value .. but of interest; 
as fee-simple for fee-simple. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy 
Bk. Prop. Lazo xv. 101 You should always, before granting 
a lease, consider what interest you have in the estate. 
fi?. 1549 Cover dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Jude 22 We in be- 
Ieuing the Gospel!, haue through Baptisme escaped Satans 
enterest- 1600 Siiaks. A.V.L. v.i.8 C/tno. But Awdrie, there 
is a youth heere in the Forrest layes claime to you. Awd. 

I, I know who ’tis : he hath no interest in mee in the world. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Btondis Erontena 39 One who next 

the King his Father, claimed greatest interest in P , for 

having bred him up from his infancie. a 1680 Butler 
EUph . in Moon 1. 365 Proud of his IntTest in the Glory Of 
so miraculous a Story. 

b. Right or title to spiritual privileges. 

1607 Hieron IVks. I. 482 A freedome it is from the bond- 


age of Sathan .. gluing an Interest into Gods fauour. 1675 
Traherne Chr. Ethics 53 Tho all eternity were full of trea- 
sures . . and our interest to all never so perfect, a 1716 
South Twelve Serin. (1744) II. 149 Let him impartially ask 
himself .. what evidences he has of his .. interest in the 
second Covenant. 


C. Right or title ton share in something; share, 
part. 

0x586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cii. xv. Thou art one, still 
one: Tyme, interest in thee hath none. 1594 Siiaks. 
Rich . Ill, 11. ii. 47 Ah so much interest haue [I] in thy 
sorrow, As I had Title in thy Noble Husband. x6xi Tour- 
neur Ath. Trag. 1. ii. Wks. 1S78 1. 19 The honestie of your 
conversation makes me request more int’rcst in your fami- 
liaritie. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Btondis Banish'd Virg. 72, 

I. am sorry that her love hath so small interest in you. 1781 
CowrER Convcrsat . 74 A Persian.. begg’d an interest in his 
frequent prayers. 

+ d. Participation or share in doing something 
or the production of some result, Obs. 

1660 Boyle A lew Exp. P/tys. Jtfee/i. xxiii. 184 Suspecting 
that ..the Figure of the Vessel might have an interest in 
this od.de Phenomenon. 1673 Flavel Fount. Life v. 12 
Great is the Interest of Words in this doctrine. 1709 F. 
Hauksbee Phys. Aleclt. Exp. v. (1719) 145 A signal Demon- 
stration of the Influence and Interest of the Air in these 
Phenomena, a 1748 Watts (J«)« Endeavour to adjust the 
degrees of influence, that each cause might have in produc- 
ing the effect, and the proper agency and interest of each 
therein. 

e. esp. A pecuniary share or stake in, or claim 
upon anything; the relation of being a part-owner 
of property, a shareholder or bondholder in a com- 
mercial or financial undertaking, or the like. 

1674 tr. A la rtiuiere's Voy. A r . Countries 2 To address my- 
self to a Friend of mine who bad a principal interest in that 
affair, and to desire his Mediation to the Company. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. xxx. 460 A practice of insuring 
large sums without having any property on board, which 
were called insurances, interest or no interest. 1824 J. Mar- 
shall. Const. Opiit. (1839I 345 The Planter’s Bank of 
Georgia is not the state of Georgia, although the state holds 
an interest in it. 1863 Kinclake Crimea (1S76) I. xiv. 239 
He was a buyer and seller of those fractional and volatile 
interests in trading adventures which go by the name of 
* shares *. 1890 Boldrewood Aliner's Right (1899) 73/1 We 
had .. bought up all the ‘interests’, that is, shares, half 
shares, and quarter shares, on or near the supposed run of 
gold that we had struck. 

2 . The relation of being concerned or affected in 
respect of advantage or detriment ; esp. an advan- 
tageous relation of this kind. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aitrcl. Let. v. (R.\ 
Without interest we commit sinne, sceyng peyne commyng 
withall. 1 600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 55 There was none 
in Lisbone but had some interest in this warre, who so had 
not his sonne there, had his father;., the traders ..did 
venture their wealth in it. x6ix Siiaks. Cyrnb. jv. ii. 365 
What’s thy interest In this sad wracke? 1639 T. Brugis tr. 
Camus' Alor. Rclat. 269 By reason of the double interest of 
pleasure. and_ profit. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. viu, I have an 
interest in being first to deliver this message,. as I expect for 
my reward to be honoured with Miss Sophia’s hand as a 
partner. 1780 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 369 No people ought 
to be permitted to live in a country, who are not permitted 
to have an interest in its welfare. x8xS J. W.. Croker in 

C. Pafers (1884) I. iii. 66 Castlereagh says what interest has 
Fouche now to tell a lie? 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. 

II. 39 Persons who were bound by strong ties of interest to 
the government. 


b. That which is to or for the advantage of 
any one ; good, benefit, profit, advantage. 

*579 Fenton Gvicciard. 111. 129 Caried with ambicious 
respectes touching their interests and desires particular. 
1605 Siiaks. Atacb. 1. ii. 64 No more that Thane of Cawdor 
shall deceiue Our Bosome interest. 169X Norris Pract . 
Disc, xx Is not every’ tiling almost reckoned Profitable only 
so far as it conduces to some Temporal Interest? X724 
Swift Drapier's Lett. iii. Wks. 1761 III. 48 His profit is 
preferred, not only before the interest, hut the very’ safety’ 
and being of a great Kingdom. 1745 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 
17 One who has our interest, at heart. .1843 J. ClasoN 
Scrvt. v, 85 He thought it to his temporal interest to do it. 
1855 Prescott Philip II, 11. vii. (1857) 278 His devotion to 
the interests both of the king and of religion. 2884 Law 
Times LXXVII. 20/1 It is the interest of the keeper of an 
asj’lum to retard or conceal the recovery’ of his patient. 

c. In the interest ( interests' ) of : on the side of 
what is advantageous or beneficial to. 

1716 Addison Freeholder ^ No. 4 r 1 The Women of our 
Island, who are the most eminent for Virtue and good Sense, 
are in the Interest of the present Government. 2727 Swift 
Country Post Wks. 1755 III. 1. 175 She had betrayed us, 
and was in the interest of the kite aforesaid. 2771 Goldsm. 
Hist. Eng. I. 347 The party in the interests of Lewis began 
to lose ground. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Aloral T. (18167 1. 
xiii. 105 He did not choose to keep a clerk who was not 
in his interests. 1858 De Quincey IVks. IX- Ptcf. jo note, 

* In the interest* (to use a slang phrase just now coming into 
currency) of enlightened patriotism. 1.884 Alanch. Exarn. 
27 May’ 5/1 In the interests of humanity there is no need 
to regret the change. 

3 . A thing in which one has an interest or concern. 
16x8 Bolton Floras m. xix. (1636)236 Very many striving 

together whose prisoner he should bee, the prey was torne 
in peeces while they’ wrangled about that interest. *®59 

D. Pell Jm/r. Sea 384 Many times your interests are seised 
on by storms, sometimes by Pyrats. 1678 Cudwoeth Intell. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 3*- 476 The Supreme God «s saluted, as the 
Great Wonder of the World, and Interest of. Mankind. 
283s I. Taylor Spir. Despot, vi. 267 Religion is in a secon- 
dary yet not an unimportant sense an intere-t of the present 
life. 1850 Carlyle Laitcr-d. Pam/h. in. 2 Colonies excite 
more attention at present than any cf our other interests. 

4 . A business, cause, or principle, in which a 
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number of persons are interested; tbe party in- 
terested in such a business or principle ; a party 
having a common interest ; a religious or political 
party, business connexion, etc. 

x$74 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 246 He will be regarded 
as y* great patron of y* protestant Interest. 1679 in Puller 
Moder. C/i. Eng. (1843) 290 [This] would greatly strengthen 

the Protestant interest. 1714 PorE Let. to the Hon. 

S June, He said that I was enter’d into a cabal with Dean 
.Swift and others to write against the Whig Interest. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 28 Caballing and forming 
an interest among the men. 1735 Bolikgbroke Lett. Stud. 
Hist. ii. (1752) 39 The notion of creating a new, that is, a 
moneyed interest, in opposition to the landed interest. 2830 
D'Iskaeli Chas. I, III. iv. 38 The cabinet was divided by 
two opposite interests. 189 1_ Leeds A fere. 27 Apr. 4/7 *1 he 
banking interest in the City is known to be averse to the 
change. 1893 Daily Ivews 28 Feb. 4/7 Mr. Gladstone.. said 
that interests were always awake, while the country too 
often slumbered and slept. 

5. Regard to one’s own profit or advantage; 
selfish pursuit of one’s own welfare; »Self-in- 
TKBEST. 

1622 Mabbe t x. Aleman's Guzman d’Alf. 11.xx.4a, Loue, 
interest, and feare, are those three ropes that halter Justice. 
1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 13, I love 
you without interest, without pretence, and without any 
other desire, then to see you. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Auc . Hist. 
V. 25 The more she was above interest the more she aban- 
doned herself to ambition, a 1839 Pkacd Poems (1864) II. 
102 The coil That interest flings upon our hearts. 

0. Influence due to personal connexion ; power 
of influencing the action of others; personal influ- 
ence with (f in) a person or body of persons. To 
make int crest , to bring personal influence to bear. 

[1596 Shaks. Alerch. V. 111. ii. 224 Lorenzo and Salerio, 
welcome hether, If that the youth of my new interest heere 
Haue power to bid you welcome.) x6oo E. Blount tr. 
Concstaggio 202 Those magistrates were mechanicke men, 
in whom feare hath a more interest, then the respect of a 
King. 1653 Act Govt. Commzv. 45 Several persons of In- 
terest and Fidelity in this Commonwealth. 1676 tr. Guil- 
latiere's Voy. Athens 365 Her interest with him is such, 
that she governs him absolutely. 2700 Strypk Ann. Ref. 
I. ii. 50 Early interest was made with Elizabeth for the con- 
tinuance of the old religion. 2723 True Briton No. 56. 488 
The Author made no Interest (as the Phrase goes), That is 
to say, was so Civil to . . his Cotemporaries, as to suppose 
they were qualify’d to hear and see for themselves. 27 6t 
Hume Hist. Eng. II. xx.wi. 293 To raise the people in the 
counties, .where his interest lay. 

7. The feeling of one who is concerned or has a 
personal concern in any thing ; hence, the state of 
feeling proper to such a relation, or a particular 
foim or instance of it ; a feeling of concern for or 
curiosity about a person or thing. 

277 1 Mackenzie Man Feel. vii. (1803) 9 There are certain 
interests, which the world supposes every man to have. 2812 
Ora <$• jul. IV. 115 No one ever appeared to take an in- 
terest about us. 1836 Jas. Grant Rand. Recoil. IJo. Lords 
xvi. 385 The issue of the debate is regarded by him with an 
interest pf no ordinary intensity. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
I.n. iv. iv. § 28 HC who can take no interest in what is small, 
will take false interest in what is great. 1853 Lytton Aly 
Novel 1. xi, I should be glad . . to see you take a little more 
interest in duties which . . you may be called upon to dis- 
charge. 1879 Mokley Burke x. 209 The contentiousness is 
not .. rapid enough to hold the interest of a practical as- 
sembly. 1898 A. W. W. Dale Life 0/ R. W. Dale i. 8 He 
was a man with wide interests. 

b. iraitsf. of things : Power of exciting this feel- 
ing. interesting character or quality. 

x8xx Mackintosh Bacon Locke W ks. 1846 I. 321 The 
confutation of Sir Robert Filmer..bas long lost all interest. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 135 Questions of great inter- 
est. 1884 Gladstone Sp. Edin. 30 Aug., There was one 
feature in that struggle, .which gave it an interest — a finish- 
ing interest — if not a higher interest than any other. x886 
March. Exam. 3 Nov. 3/1 The Quarterly for October is 
exceptionally strong in literary interest, but the interest is 
not wholly of a pleasant kind. 1895 F. Hall Two Trifles 
|:i, A short article on a province of English philology which 
is, to me .. one of interest. 

8. The fact or quality of mattering or being of 
importance (as belonging to things) ; concernment, 
importance. 

1829-10 Coleridge Friend (1B65) 35 The conscience .. is 
already violated when to moral good or evil we oppose 
tilings possessing no moral interest. 1845 M'Culloch Taxa- 
tion 111. i. (1852) 41 5^ However important, these, after all, 
are matters of subordinate interest. 

II. Senses related to med.L. interesse, as used by 
Matthew Paris a 1259, and frequently from 13th c. 
(see Du Cange), in the phrase damna et interesse , 
in French legal phraseology dominates et inl/rl/s, 
the indemnity dne to any one for the damage 
and prejudice done to him. Cf. OF. interest (1 290 
in Godef.) in sense * damage ’, also recompense for 
damage done or caused, ‘damages’. In sense 10 
K. interest (now int tret) occurs in Rabelais, 1535. 
+ 9. Injury, detriment. b. Compensation for 
injury, * damages’. (1*\ do m mages et inter Its (sec 
Littre, Inttret 2 e ), med.L. damna et interesse.) 
Ohs. rare. 

[«xas9 Matt. Paris Chron. 612 (Du Cange) Propter 
u suras, pom ns, & Interesse. 1274 Acquittance to Edw. / 
(Rymer Fardera II. 34) 'lam super principal! qunm super 
custibus dampnis & interesse refundendis Domui nostrne.] 
1489 [see ‘damages and Interesses* in Ikteress sb. 3]. 
e *575 Balfour’s J'raciicks (1754) 173 The awner..hes 


gude richt and just actioun aganis the with-halder of the 
saidis landis or gudis, for the damnage, skaith and interest 
quhilk he may sufficientlie prove that he sustenit throw the 
wanting of the profieltis of the saidis landis or gudis. /bid. 
179 He sail be haldin to pay to the uther partie the foirsaid 
pane, as damnage and interest. 1603 Florio Montaigne it. 
xii. (1632) 293 How can this, [be done}., without extreme 
interest and manifest derogation from his divine greatnesse? 
1607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulart's Mem . Hist. 14 Untill the 
full payment of the fines, charges, damage and interest ad- 
judged, as well to the King; as to the said parties. 

10. Money paid for the use of money lent (the 
principal), or for forbearance of a debt, according 
to a fixed ratio {rate per cent.). 

Interest is paid at fixecf intervals, usually once or twice in 
the year. Simple interest is the interest paid on the prin- 
cipal as lent. Compound (t eomppundctl) interest ( interest 
upon interest), is the interest eventually paid on a principal 
periodically increased by the addition of each fresh amount 
of interest as it becomes due and remains unpaid.. Interest 
in this sense was formerly called usury, a name still applied 
when interest is charged at a rate beyond what is considered 
legitimate or just. 

in med.L. interesse (Interest) differed from itsura (Usury) 
in that the latter was avowedly a charge for the use of 
money, which was forbidden by the Canon Law ; whereas 
originally ‘interesse refers to the compensation which under 
the Roman Law, was due by the debtor who had made 
default. The measure of compensation was id quod interest, 
the difference between the creditors position in consequence 
of the debtor’s laches and the position which might reason- 
ably have been anticipated as the direct consequence of 
the debtor’s fulfilment ot.his obligation’. This com- 
pensation was always permis-ible when it could be shown 
that such loss had really arisen {damnum emergens). 
At a later period, lucrum cessans— loss of profit through 
inability to reinvest — was also recognized as giving a claim 
to interesse; both cases appear to be included in the 
formula damna ct interesse. The interesse was originally 
a fixed sum specified in the contract; but a percentage 
reckoned periodically, so as to correspond to the creditor's 
loss, was afterwards substituted [as sometimes in England 
in the first half of the 13th cent.). Interest in the modern 
sense was first sanctioned by law (though apparently under 
cover of the mediaeval theory) by 37 Hen. VIII, c. 9 (see 
quot. 1545); this statute was repealed in 1552, but re- 
enacted in 1571. (See W. J. Ashley Engl. Econ. Hist. 
Middle Ages II. 397, 466, and I. S. Leadam in Diet. Pol. 
Econ., 1896, II. 429.) 

[1529 see Intkress sb. 4 : ‘ money repayde with interesse ’.] 

1545 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. 9 § 3 lie it also enacted, - that no 
person or persons . . by way or meane of any corrupte bar- 
gayne, loone, eschaunge, chevisaunce, shifte, interest of any 
wares, .accepte or take, in Jucreor gaynes, for the forbearinge 
or givinge daye of payment of one hole yere of and for his 
or their money . . above the sume of tenne poundes in the 
hundred. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. v. 71 It was 
not thought to bee Justice, that the man o warre . . should 
for an enterest of lone, bee throwen into prisone. 1573-80 
Baret Alv. I 205 To borow monie vpon interest to paie my 
debt. 1577 in Rec. Convent. Roy. Burghs (1870) I. 50 Ane 
hundreth and aucht merkis to pay for one 3eris interest 
thairof, according to the raitt of tuelf for the hundreth. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 497 Interest, 
or profit of monie, when as it hath been alwaies unplea- 
sant ^ in the sight of God, who forbiddeth all kinde of 
usurie whatsoever^ it be. 1590 Recorde, etc. Gr. Arles 
(1640) 604 Interest is the summe reckoned for the lending or 
forbearance of the Principall for any termes or time. . In- 
terest simple is that which is counted from the Principall 
onely. Interest compound is that which is counted for the 
Principall, together with the Arrerage. 1598 I. D. tr. Le 
Roy's Aristotle's Politiqves 52 Men haue now inuented 
interest in steed of vsury. 1632 Massinger City Madam 1. 
iii, Built with other men’s moneys Ta'en up at interest. 
x 65 o Willsford Scales Comm. 59 Decimall Tables of com- 
pounded Interest. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II.xxx. 454 
When money is lent on a contract to receive . . an increase 
by way of compensation for the use ; which is generally 
called interest by those who think it lawful, and usury by 
those who do not so. 1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 227 
Compound interest, called also Interest upon Interest, is 
that which arises from the principal and interest, taken 
together, as it becomes due. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
vi. 52 When the rate is above five or six per cent., it will be 
to some extent not true interest, but compensation for the 
risk of losing the capital altogether. 1879 J. T. Rogers in 
Cassell's Techn. Educ . IV. 14/x Interest is the reward 
which a man obtains for allowing another to use his pro- 
perty. x8Sx N. T. (R.V.) Matt. xxv. 27 At rny coming I 
should have received back mine own with interest [x6xx 
usury], 

b. figx esp. in phr. with interest , with increase 
or augmentation. 

1589 Nashc Pasquill Marf. n When I la eke matter to 
talke of, I may resort hether [to the Exchange] to take vp 
a little newes at interest 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. iii. 49 
You shall haue your desires, with interest. 1601 ? Mauston 
P asquilCf Nath. II. 30, I doe returne your wish With ample 
interest of beatitude. 1724 Dc Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 
131 He paid the imperialists with interest. 1850 W. Irving 
Goldsmith xxxviii. 364 The latter . . returned the blows 
with interest. 1890 Spectator 24 May 715/x They never 
seem to have put out their ideas to interest, but kept them 
wrapped up in napkins till they forgot their existence. 

11 . attrib. and Comb., as interest-bearing, charge, 
policy ; interest-money = sense 10. 

16x8 BarnevelCs Apol. C iij b, The interest-money came 
to that height, that tne State of the whole seemed desperate. 
1673 Kirkmxs- U nlucky Citizen 212 He were better to pay 
interest-money. 1818 Bentham Ch. Eng. p. xviii, The seduc- 
tive influence of sinister interest, and interest-begotten pre- 
judice. 1848 Axsoui.d Mar. Insur. (1866) I. 1. v. 2x7 An 
interest policy is one that shows by its form that the a.ssured 
has a real, substantial interest in the thing insured. 1894 W. 
T. Stead in. IVestm. Gas. 7 May 2/x The watchword of the 
Coxeyite agitation is ‘ Death to the interest-bearing bond !' 
1895 Outing (U. SJ XXVI. 343/2 Johann received the 
interest money gruffly. 


Interest (i-nterest), v. [An alteration of tic 
earlier Interess v., after Interest sb. 

(It has been, suggested that the change might be partly 
due to confusion with intc res- 1 ~ in t cress e-ed pa. t. of h*. 
ter ess; cf. hoise, hoist, graff, graft, in feoff, infeftb] 

1. traits. To invest (a person) with a share in or 


spiritual privilege. 


title to something, esp. a 
Const, in (t to, into, unto). 

16x0 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 152 Sufficient cause to ir, 
title and interest a man in the crowne of martyrdom?. 
1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 56. Depriuing them of 
some comfort or right, which the inuiolable Law of God, 
hath interrested them to. 1615 Chapman Odyss. xv. 326 
Aurora ravish’d him . . And interested him amongst the 
Gods, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes 1. xx. (1640) 203 
Let us strive to interest ourselves into Gods blessing on 
the godly. Ibid. xxi. 264. Benefits . . to him that interests 
himselfe to them by getting into Christ. 1834 J. Brows 
Lett. Sanctif. I. 220 The interesting a sinner in the atoning 
sacrifice of the Redeemer, takes away the irritating power 
of the divine law. a 1864 J. D. Burns Mem. A- Rem. (1875) 
338 By faith we become interested in the propitiation. 

2. To cause (a person) to have an objective in- 
terest or concent in the progress or fate of a matter; 
to involve ; chiefly in pass, to be interested. 

2608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4- A lor. 2 b. When they think he is 
not interested in the cause, or induced by any priuate 
obligation, 1620 Brent tr. SarpPs Hist. Council Trent 
(1676) 451 All was concluded .. without interesting the 
Popes authority. 1656 Baxter Reformed . Pastor iv, 74 
They will .. interest piety itself with their faults. 17x7 
Lardner Wks. A (183.8) I. 1S7 Pilate finding they interested 
their religion in this cause, and that they were resolute in 
it, became afraid he must submit to them. 1781 Gibbos 
Decl. <5- F. xxviii. 1 1 1 . 79 The emperor himself was interested 
not to deface the splendour of his own cities. x886 Lav> 
Rep. 22 Ch. Div. 48 The landlord . . is interested in seeing 
that the liquidators discharge their duty properly. 

3. Of a thing: To concern; to affect; to relate 
to. rare or Obsolescent. 

1638 Dicby Lett, cottc . R clig. fa. (1651) 9 Their private 
opinions, .doe not interest our beliefs. 1798 Malthus Pefjtl. 
iv. xii. (1806) II. 497 The subject .. interests the question 
of human happiness so nearly. 1813 Sir R. Wilson Pnv. 
Diary II. x6i The news of the morning principally inv- 
ested the Crown Prince. 1864 Scotsman* 10 Dec., It is matter 
for deep regret that, .the case., has so little interested those 
whom it most interests. 

4. To cause (any one) to take a personal interest, 
share, or part in (a scheme, business, etc.); to 
induce to participate in ; to engage in. re/. To 
take active part in. 

1630 Capt. Smith Trav. Cf Adv., Disc. Voy. Guiana 49 
After lus returne for England, he endeavoured by his best 
abilities to interest his Countrey and state in those ‘^ ir * * vC * 
gions. 1647 Manifesto 10 J une in Carlyle's Cromwell, l hey 
seek to interest in their design the City of London. 169 1 
H[ale] Ace. Ncio Invent. 2 Their first interesting them- 
selves in this undertaking. 1702 Addison Dial. 

{].), This was a goddess who used to interest nejseit m 
marriages. Alod. I do not feel called upon to mtere.i 
myself in his behalf. 

6 . To affect with a feeling of concern ; to stimu- 
late to sympathetic feeling; to excite the curiosity 
or attention of. (Prob. a back-formation from In- 
terested ppl. a. 3 .) 

(.1748 Anson's Voy. hi. vi. 348 They did not appear to be 
at all interested about us.) 1780 Bentham Pnnc. Ltgt • 
xviii. § 57 By what other means should.an object engage 0 
fix a man’s attention, unless by interesting him? * 79 * , 

Radcliffe Rom. Forest lx, She had been too much i n J er ®?”7 
by the events of the moment. 1830 Galt Lawrte J. • 
viii. (1849) 172 Something in his appearance v‘ n , te . rc , 0 
attention. 2866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neigh 0. 1. 

I wanted to interest myself in it. 1868 Dickens • 
(18S0) II. 334 Your account of the first night interested m 
immensely, 

Interestabrlity. ran- 1 , [f. *intcrest-eMt 
(f. Interest v.) : see -ity.] Capability of being 
interested. ... 

1811 W. Taylor in Robbcrds Mem. (18-J3) II. 3-13 « dia 
not again absorb all my in teres lability. 

Interested (interested), ppl. a. [f. Interest 

Z/.-f-EDk], 

1. Concerned, affected ; having an interest, con- 
cern, or share in something. . 

1828 Webster s.v., One interested in rhe funos. 
interested witness, a 1834 J. Brooks in D. A. V ells fitij 

Strength (1864) 34 Substitute skilful, intelligent, int j r . 
free labor for unskilled, ignorant, and unint crested 
labor. ■ 2844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 207 I he evia 
of interested persons is now received, and its value esun 1 - . 
according to its worth. 1887 Moloney Forestry • • J ‘ 
vi. 126 With an issue to the interested of having • • 10 P 3 * 
freight only on good marketable stuff. . 

2. Influenced by considerations of personal aoy^ 
tage ; moved by self-interest self-seeking, i>el * 1 °’ 
terested. (The opposite of disinterested.) 

2705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 34 Dissembled or inWts 
Homage of Rulers or Rabbies. X77X Mackenzie . 
Feel. Iv. (18031 91 The world is, in general, selfish, int ’ 
and unthinking. 185s Thackeray Newcomes Ii- - •>-.. 
wretched consequences of interested ,nnrr,a ? I c< !L m ,„ht 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV, 555 He '«n generally thou* 
interested and grasping. 

3. Characterized by a feeling of concern, ) 

pathy, or curiosity. . . . 

2665 Pefvs Corn 4 Sept., No day hath passed . 
most interested wishes for your health. 2729 ' 

Wks. 1B74 II. Pref. 23 The very. Men cf an intemstea 
pursuit necessarily presupposes particular Piston 5 o g 
rites. 2753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 18/2 He tboug&i 
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INTERFERENCE. 


she would . . have betrayed some interested symptom ; that 
her face would have undergone some favourable suffusion. 
180S Surr Winter in Land . (ed. 3) III. 35 * Is he alive?’ 
said Belloni with interested emotion. Mod. They found in me 
an interested auditor. 

Interestedly (i'nterestedli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY -.] In an interested manner ; through self- 
interest ; with interest or concern. 

1765 Earl Buckingham in Lett, dess Suffolk (1824) II. 
307 Lamenting that others interestedly refuse me any return 
for what I in some sort interestedly did. _ 1782 R. Cumber- 
land A need. (1787) 1 . 9. 1827 Iiist. Eur. in A tin. Res'. 277/1 
The interestedly slow movements of the ordinary tribunals. 
1859 Lang Wand. India 258, l do not speak interestedly. 

I have as much already on my hands as I can perform, 
if not more. 18S6 Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid I. vis. 114 
A figure whose manoeuvres are interestedly watched by the 
rest of the company. 

Interestedness (rnterestednes). [f. as prec. 

+ -ness.] The quality or condition of being in- 
terested ; esp. of being moved by interested motives 
(the opposite of disinterestedness ). 

zjxS'Shaftesb. C/tarac. (1737) II. 11. 11. § 2. 140 The 
Affections which ..constitute whatever we call Interested- 
ness or Self-Love. 1757 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. It , Apr., 
His [Pitt’s] ambition was glaring; his interestedness not even 
specious. 1788 A. MacDonald^/ijc. Seem. (1790) 50 Too 
much interestedness in the affairs of our neighbour is less 
supportable than absolute indifference. 1882 J. Hawthorne 
Fort. Fool 1. xxi, The passion, wholly free, .from any lower 
form of interestedness. 

Tnterester. rare. [f. Interest v. + -er 1 .] 
One who interests; in quot. 1701, fOne who 
interests himself in behalf of others. 

n 1701 Sedley Grumbler 1. Whs. 1778 II. 206 Gri. Pray 
who are they that say so? Art. Some persons who interest 
themselves in your behalf. Gri. I don’t care a rush for 
them. The world is full of nothing but these interesters, 
who at the bottom value us no more, than John-a-Nokes 
and Tom-a-Styles. 

Interesting (i’nterestiq), ppl. a. [f. Interest 
v. + -ikg*. f ormerly, and still dialectally, in- 
teresting J That interests. 

■f 1 . That concerns, touches, affects, or is of im- 
portance; important. Obs. 

1711 Shaftesb. CJtarac. (1737) "• n * § 2 * 3 55 That 

Passion which is esteem’d peculiarly interesting ; as having 
for its Aim the Possession of Wealth. 1769 Junius Lett . 
(1804) I. 2 In defence of what they thought most dear and 
interesting to themselves. 1773 Mrs. Chapone Jmfiyv. 
Mind >17741 I. ti2 A woman, .thought meanly of in points 
the most interesting to her honour. 18x3 Sir R. Wilson Priv. 
Diary II. 460 It is extremely interesting that at this time 
you should be well informed. 

2 . Adapted to excite interest ; having the quali- 
ties which rouse curiosity, engage attention, or 
appeal to the emotions; of interest. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) I. 48 ( Remise Door i.) It 
was a face of about six and twenty . . it was not critically 
handsome, but there was that in it, which .. attached me 
much more to it— it was interesting. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <$• 
F, xxxi. III. 202 The interesting and original picture of the 
manners of Rome. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside St or. 37 
A long and interesting conversation. 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
ling, i. 1 . 66 The Irish., were distinguished by qualities which 
tend 10 make men interesting rather than prosperous. 1882 
M. Arnold in lql/tCcnt. Aug. 222 All knowledge is interest- 
ing to a wise man, and the knowledge of nature is interesting 
to all men. 

1‘nterestingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In 
an interesting manner, so as to interest. 

x8xi Shelley St. Irvyne vn. Pr. Wks. x8S8 I. 174 The 
thrilling accents of her interestingly sweet voice. 2821 
Campbell in New Monthly Mag. I. 387 None of them 
appeal more interestingly to the heart. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men II. 83 Another friend.. writes thus interestingly 
concerning him. 

I’nterestingness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being interesting. 

1759 Adam Smith Mor. Sent. II. vi. § 3. 107 [The axe] the 
emblem of having been beheaded, which is engraved under 
those [heads], .sheds a real dignity and interestingness over 
their characters. 2882 19 tti Cent May 788 The interesting- 
ness of commonplace lives is insisted on. 2884 Spectator 
No. 2903. 222 The Times under his management failed in 
interestingness. 

Tnterestless, a. rare. [f. Interest sb. + -less.] 
Devoid of interest. 

_ 1886 Sat. Rev. 27 July 103 The passionless, humourless, 
interestless * analysis 

Interface (rntoifcfs). [f. Inter 2 b + Face.] 
A surface lying between two portions of matter or 
space, and forming their common boundary. 

2882 Bottom Hydrost. 13 The term interface denotes 
a face of separation, plane or curved, between two con- 
tiguous portions of the same substance. 1883 G- Chrystal 
in Ettcycl. Brit. XV. 264/1 The interface of the two liquids 
in the axial line. 

Interfacial (intoifc’-pal), a. [f. Inter 4 a 
+ L. faci-es face : cf. Facial.] Included between 
two faces of a crystal or other solid, as in inter- 
facial angle, the dihedral angle included between 
two faces. 

1837 J. D. Dana Mitt. 14 The interfadal angle .. M :T is 
an oblique angle, while P :T = 90°. 1877 E. S. Dana Tear/, 
bh. Min. 3 In the descriptions of crystals three kinds of 
angles may come under consideration, solid, plane, and 
interfacial. 

Interfaction : see Interfation. 

Interfair, -fayer, erron. ff. Inter-affair. 


f InterfaTk, v. Obs . rare— 1 , [f. Inter- la ; 
+ fa Ik, as in Defalk, q.v.] trans. To interrupt, 
break into. I 

2622 Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. it. ix. 101 The great joy | 
that tooke him being interfalcbed with sighes. 

flnterfaTce, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Inter- 

ia + Farce vd 6.J trans. To stuff in between. 

1566 Dr ant Horace To Rdr. 3 , 1 haue interfarced..much 
of myne owne deuisinge. 

Interfare, obs. iorm of Interfere. 
Interfascicular (-fasHcij/Jai), a. Anat. and 
Bot. [Inter- 4 a.] Situated between fascicles or 
* bundles * of tissue. 

2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 118/2 In the interfascicular 
cellular tissue of the muscles. 2875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 573 An interfascicular cambium is formed by 
divisions in the intermediate cells of the medullary raj’S. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 454 Overgrowth of interfas- 
cicular connective tissue. 

flnterfa-tion. Ohs. rare- °. [ad. J.. interfd- 
tian-em, n. of action f. intcrfdrT to internipt in 
speaking, f. inter + fart to speak.] (See qnot.) 

2656 Blount GJossogr., Interfaction , an interrupting of 
one tale, a speaking whilst another speaks. 2658 Phillips, 
Interfaction [ed. 2678 Interfat ion]. 

Interfeat : see Enter feat. 

+ Interfextion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. interfec- 
tidn-em, n. of action from intcrficere to kill : cf. 
obs. F. interfection (Godef.).] a. Killing or slay- 
ing. b. In Alchemy (see quot. 1727). 

CX450 Mirour Saluacioun 2396 Y l thay..shuld . .cesse of 
his interfectionne [glossed slaghtere], 2656 Blount Glossogr., 
Interfection , murder, a killing or slaying. 2727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Elixir , In the space of twenty Hours, the I 
Elixir will reduce the Gold into its primitive Matter, and 
become very black. This is what they call Interfection, and 
what we simply call Resolution. 

+ Interfector. Obs. [a. L. intcrfector, agent- 
n, f. interjicere to kill. Cf. obs. F. interfectenr 
(Godef.).] a. A slayer, murderer, b. Astro/. A 
death-bringing planet. 

2450 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 232 His interfectours blessed 
might thei be. 2647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. ixvii. 409 It pre- 
notes . . death . . when the malevolent Interfector comes to 
the degree of the Zodiack wherein the Lord of the ascendant 
was. 2658 [see Interficient]. 2660 H. More Myst. Godl. 
vn. xv. 344 When the a«£«njs comes to the place of the 
ai-atperv)?, that is, the Emissor unto the place of the Inter- 
fector, then wo be to the brat . . born under so unlucky Starrs ; 
for there is no remedie but he must die the death. 
Interfederation : see Inter- pref. 2 a. 
Interfemoral (-fe*moral), a. Anat. [Inter- 
4 a.] Extending between the femora or thighs 
(chiefly of the membrane between the thighs of 
a bat). 

2828 Stark Elan. Nat. Hist. I. 69 Tail slender, half en- 
veloped in the interfemoral membrane. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 598/2 A tail for the support and extension of the 
interfemoral membrane is found in the insectivorous Bats. 
1875 Blake Zoo!. 54 The tail and the web-skin connecting 
the hind-legs, and called the 1 interfemorar web. 

Interfenestral (-flhe’stral), a. Arch, rare . 

[f. Inter- 4 a + L. fenestra window,] Placed be- 
tween windows. 

2851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xv. § 9 A northern apse is a 
southern one with its inter-fenestra! piers set edgeways. 
Interfenestration (-fenestr^pn). Arch. 
[Inter- 2 a : see prec., and cf. inter-c ohtmniai ion ] 
The spacing of the windows of a building. 

2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 586 Interfenestration , 
the space between windows. 2846 Civil Eng. Archil. 
Jrnl. IX. 329 The vertical interfenestration is not so good 
as the horizontal, owing to there being too many tiers of 
"windows, and they are put too closely together. 1859 
Building News V. 1136 Interfenestration — a term \\o\v 
suggested . . as a useful correlative to ‘ intercolummation , 
inasmuch as it refers to the spacing of the windows. 

Interfere (intarfl*>*i), v. Forms: a. 0 entre- 
fyer, 6-7 enterferey 7 -fear(e, -feer, -feir(e, 
-faire, -fare, -fayr, -fire. £. 6 interfier, 6-7 
-feir, 7 -feer(e, -vere, -fare, -fyre, 7- interfere, 
[a. OF. s'entrefenr to strike each other, f. entre- 
Inter- 1 b + ferir L. ferlre to strike; mod.F. 
has interferer (from English) in scientific use. The 
forms in -fare, -fire , -vere, etc. are app. popular 
coiruptions arising while the word was only known 
in sense 1 (which is also given by Cotgr. for the 
OF. word), but the fust of these may have been 
regarded by some as f. Inter- i + Fare yd] 

1 . intr. Of a horse ; To strike the inside of the 
fetlock with the shoe or hoof of the opposite foot 
(—Cvtv. 27); to knock one leg against another. 
Said also of the feet. (Rarely of persons.) 

a. 2530 Palscr. 538'x My horse entrefyereth all redy, 

I feare me the jade wyll fayle me, or 3 come tomyjournayes 
ende, mon titeual entretaille desja [etc.]. J 5 62 J- He\- 
wood Prozt. < 5 - Epigr. (1867) 215 My horse to weare greate 
breeches is now asynde: Why? to kepe him from enter- 
feryng behynde. 2607 Markham Caval. vi. (1617) 65 I f your 
horsed . doth enterfaire or hew one leg vpon another. 2635 
Valentine Foure Sca-Serm. 58 The feet of both crosse and 
enterfeire, and fall foule one with the other. 2684 J.ond. 
Gaz . No. 2929/4 She [a mare] enterfears a little behind. 

/3. 2578 Cooper Thesaurus , Tcrcre calcent cake. In an 
horse to interfier [earlier edd. enterfier]. 2616 Suyfi. ez \ 
Makkii. Country Farme 145 If the horse interfering co= j 
wound himselfe vpon his hinder feeL 2 687 Lend. Gaz. N c*. ' 


2290/4 black.. Colt.. intervering behind. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Shoeing of horses , For those Hoofs that 
Interfere [etc.]. 1883 Harper's blag. Oct. 726/1 If he ‘in* 
terferes \ there is a multiplicity of boots and pads to protect 
every irritated point. 

2 . intr . Hence, of things generally : To strike 
against each other; to come into physical colli- 
sion ; to collide or clash, so as to hamper or hinder 
each other ; to get in each other’s way, cross each 
other’s path. Now chiefly in Physics , of waves of 
light, heat, sound, etc. : To exercise reciprocal 
action so as to increase, diminish, or nullify the 
natural effect of each (cf. Interference 2). 

1623 R. Cawdrey Table A Iph. (ed. 3), Enterfire , to strike 
one another. 1620 T. Scott God # King (1633) 4 With 
eyes staring, .teeth grating and interfering. 2692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. vii. 232 The Atoms being various moved, .must 
needs knock and interfere. 2801 1 *. Voung in Phil. Trans. 
(1B02) 35 The reflection from the depressed point will so 
interfere with the reflection from the fixed point. 2860 
Tyndall Glac. 11. i. 230 Two systems of sonorous waves 
can be caused to interfere and., to destroy each other. 

t b. fig. Of persons and things : To come into 
non-physical collision or contact, to clash in 
opinions, tendencies, etc. Obs, 
a 2644 WnsjriF.LD Serin., Ps. cvi. 19-20 (1646) 62 They 
tell us of divisions among our selves: it is a wonder to see 
how they interferre, and strike one on another, in the point 
of worshipping of Images. 2698 S. Clark Script. Just . viii. 
36 These two Places would enterfere and contradict one 
another. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. Ixi. 323 The two 
republics were not inflamed by any national antipathy, and 
their interests very little interfered. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atoncm. v. (1852) 237 When public duty and private feeling 
interfere, .then justice calls for punishment. 

^ 3 . intr. To run into each other, cross each 
other’s paths ; to intercross, intersect. Obs. 

2647 ! sec Interfering vbl. sb.]. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist, 
ix. tii. §38 Though at first there w-as a reall difference, .in 
their opinions, yet. .afterwards they did so interfere amongst 
themsetves, that it is almost impossible tobanke, and bound 
their several! absurdities. 2668 Cui.rEM’EK & Cole Barthol. 
Anat.iu. xi. 254 The Fibres of the Head do so interfere 
and cross one another, that [etc.]. 2693 J. Clayton in Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 791 The Heads of the Branches of the Rivers 
interfere and lock one within another. 2725 Dr. Foe l r W. 
round IPorld{ 1840)258 It is impossible to describe how the 
sound, crossing and interfering, mingled itself, and the 
several voices sunk one into another. 

4 . a. Of things, actions, etc.: To come into col- 
lision or opposition, so as to affect the course of. 

1 66a Stilungfl. Orig. Sacr. l in. § 5 Where they do not 
enterfere with the history of Scripture. 2772 Junius Lett. 

1 vii. 296 No scruples of conscience to interfere with his 
morality. 2885 F.. Temple Relat. Relig. ty Sc. vii. 299 It is 
not the purpose of Revelation to interfere with the course of 
nature. 

b. Of persons : To meddle with ; to interpose 
and take part in something, esp. without having 
the right to do so ; to intermeddle. Also with in- 
direct passive. 

1632 T. Nash Quatcrnio 269 Let not the husbandman cn* 
terfare with the citizen, nor the citizen with the husbandman. 
178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr, I. 1. 117 He frequently inter- 
fered with the disputes. 2846 R. W. Dale in Life it. (1898) 
33 Methodists are interfered with in their work. >875 
Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) I. 370 Cannot you hold your tongue 
. .and no one will interfere with you? 

5 . To interpose, take part, so as to affect some 
action ; to intervene. Const, in. 

2743 Pocockf. Descr. East I. ill. i. 233 A Sheik Arab, who 
lives here, has really all the power, whenever he pleases to 
interfere. 2794 Mrs. Radclitfe Myst. lidolpho xxviii, 
Montoni and the rest of the party interfered and separated 
them. ^ 2794 S. Williams Vermont 291 The Governor of 
New York oy letters lo them and otherwise interfered in 
the business. 7844 Ln. Brougham Brit . Const, viii. (2862) 
102 They may interfere in elections by the use of corrupt 
means to bribe or intimidate the electors. 2856 FroUde 
Hist. Eng. (28581 I. i. 29 Parliament interfered to protect 
employers against their labourers. 

+ Interfere, sb. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 enter- 
fyre. [f. prec. vb.] The action of interfering: 
see prec. 1. 

2523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 109 Enterfyrc, is a sorance, and 
cometh of yll shoynge, and appereth ofte both btiynde 
and before, betwene the fete agaynst the fetdockes. 

Interference (intOjfr«Tuns). [irreg. f, poec. 
vb. + -fnce, after derivatives of \~ferrc, c.g, defer- 
cnee. Cf. mod.F. interferences] 

1 . The action or fact of interfering cr intermed- 
dling {with a person, etc., or in some mien'. 

1783 Burke q /4 Rep. Aff. India lVus. XL =6 Tha inter- 
ference of government was tatroernsd cy • v: s art in two 
ways. 2804 W. Tennant Ind. RczttsS. r- IL 247 This 
tax.. with the cojlectira cf irHci Czz Pritfsh rn-r- avoided 
all interference-. is famed c<z- zSj^CrssxSLrrfllist.-vi. 

§ 4. 305 Kngland . .wit idrrv f m a=y attfr- iaterference in 
the struggles cf the Ccr.:bm 

2 . Physics. The mntnnl notion of two waves or 
systems of wares, m rshiflTcing or neutralizing 
each other, when their paths meet or cross. 

Orig. zziryizzzd. to designate pifscatia observed in iff 
zffdn cfpiro tpvs cf light, before the est5.K^> 
zxrrz cd n- addatq* subsequently exterOed ** 

t zfzz xst as on the surface of water, '"p 

S‘ Z d / - T Trans. It occcnei ?•> ^ 

-'■ff zzzzZ Zn s-vzdS-l in the interference cdf'p rp ^ 

cf friap fZ-p Kzzsezirz. Stud. Nat. Phil e» ’’ v , 
zs in optics by the rare \ 

fersnes of the rays of Eght. 2332 JSssvrsrr* - • 
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135 The doctrine of interference is in complete accordance 
with the theory of undulation. 1834 Mrs. Somerville 
Ccnrtcx. Pkys. Sc. xxv. I.1E49) 264 Darkness results from 
the interference of two undulations of light. 1873 W. Lees 
Acoustics 1. iii. 28 The sound-waves proceeding from the 
prongs of the fork neutralizing each other — an effect known 
as interference. 

3 . The action of interfering (of a horse) : see In- 
terfere V. I. In mod. Diets. 

4 . U.S. The conflict of claims arising when two 
applications are made for a similar patent. 

attrib. xB83 Scribner's Mag. Aug. 190/2 An application for 
a patent which, after an interference litigation with Edison, 
was finally issued to Maxim. 

5 . attrib. or Comb as (sense 2) interference 
figure, the figure produced when a section of 
crystal, appropriately cut, is viewed in converging 
polarized light ; interference fringe, one of a 
series of alternate light and dark bands produced 
by a diffraction-grating (Fringe 2 g) ; interfer- 
ence spectrum, the spectrnm produced by the 
same means (Diffraction i); so interference 
colour , phenomena , screen , etc. 

i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 76 The sun. .surrounded^ by a 
glory of interference spectra. 1879 Rood Chromatics iv. 
50 Colours produced in this way are called * interference 
colours’. 1881 Mature No. 622. 515 The well-known inter- 
ference extinction of undulation evolving precisely-formed 
rings of darkness. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 368 
An apparatus for bolding an interference screen. 

Interferent (intsifiaTent), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ent.] Interfering. 

1876 Ruskin Fors Clast. VI. Jxix. 293 The little pyramid 
of a child .. would have been too symmetrical, but for the 
interferent light in the dog. 

Interferential (-fore-nfal), a. [f. Interfer- 
ence, after differential , etc.] Of, pertaining to, 
or operating by, wave-interference : spec, belonging 
to interference of light- waves. 

188a Pickering Dimens. Fixed Stars 14 The interferential 
refractometer [used) in measuring the index of refraction of 
gases. 1896 Daily News 18 Dec. 6/6 With the exception 
of a few examples of Professor Lippmann’s interferential 
method.. colour in photography has represented little else 
but failure. 

Interferer (intsjfD-roj). [f. Interfere v. + 
-er k] One who interferes. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 28 4 At length the mass 
of interferers are convinced that the thing is reasonable. 
1830 L. Hunt Autobiog. 1. vii. 2S9 Nothing but gentlemen 
in distress, and hard landlords, and generous interferers. 

Interfering (intsjfio-riij), vbl.sb. [-ing k] 
The action of the vb. Interfere, fci various senses. 

1562 [see Interfere v. iJ. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
(1658) 319 interfering is a grief tliat cometh sometimes 
by ill shooing . . and there is no remedy but shooing him 
with shooes made thin and flat on the outside, and narrow 
and thick within. 1642 Rogers Naaman 228 Our base 
enterfeering with God in his holy wayes. 1647 H. More 
Poems Notes 390 No enterfaring or cutting of circles as 
in Tycho’s [system], where the course of the Sunne cuts 
Mars his circuit, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 303 
The casual Coalition of the Universe by the motion or inter- 
fering of Atoms. 3677 R. Cary Chroitol. 11. i. x. xiv. 127 The 
several Intermatchings and Interfarings that were betwixt 
the two Neighbour Kingdoms. 3682 Runyan Holy ^ War 
(Cassell) 201 There were no jars, .. no interferings . . in the 
town of Mansoul. 2793 Burke Policy Allies Wks. VII. 155 
It is not the interfering or keeping aloof, but iniquitous 
intermeddling., which is praised or blamed. 

b. attrib. Interfering shoe (see above 1607). 

3678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1 301/4 A black pacing Gelding, shod 
of his hinder feet with interfering shoes. 

Interfering ppl. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ing 2 .] That interferes, in senses of the vb. 

_ 1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr.Tong, , Chevalguis'enti[ef\aille , 
interfeiring in an horse, when a man or horse in going galleth 
or rubbetn one foote against an other. 3614 frills. Jio. 
Comm. 5 May I. 474/1 That some like interfyring Horses, 
that the faster they go, the more they lame themselves. 
x66x Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 95 Books .. replenish’d 
with interfering passages and contradictions. 2718 Rowe 
ir. Lucan vxn. 466 Our War no interfering Kings demands, 
Nor shall be trusted to Barbarian Hands. 2801 Southey 
TJtalaha ill. i, Thy life . . so saved by interfering Heaven. 
2802 T. VouNc in PJul. Trans. 387 The light becomes, .least 
intense in the intermediate state of the interfering portions. 
2885 G. MAcpoxALD'D/arg' of an Old Soul 10 Apr., Might 
1 but scatter interfering things— Questions and doubts, dis- 
trust and anxious pride. Mod. colloq. * I do not like her in 
the house, she is so interfering’. 

Hence Interfe'riugly, Interfe’ringness. 

3847 Craig, 1 nter/eringly. 3874 Helps Soc. Press, xvi. 
(1875) 225 The fussiness and interferingness of mankind. 
3894 Cornh - Mag. Jan. 82 [He] has come very interferingly 
into the nursery. 

Interfer o*meter. [f. Interfere + (o)meteu.] 
An instrument in which the interference phenomena 
exhibited by so-called thick plates arc employed as 
a means of measuring the wave length of strictly 
monochromatic light. 

1899 Ld. Rayleigh in Nature LIX. 533/1 As one of the 
few who have used the interferometer in observations in- 
volving high interference, I should like to make a remark or 
two. — '1*. Preston Ibid. 605/2 The ‘structure ’ revealed 
by the interferometer in the light emitted by a source placed 
in a strong magnetic field. 

attrib. 2899 J. C. Shedd in Phys. Rev. July, An Inter- 
ferometer Study of Radiations in a Magnetic Field. 
Intcrfibrillar, -ary, -fibrous : see Inter-. 

+ Interfi-cient, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. intcr- 


Jicient-em, pr. pple. of interjiclre to kill.] Killing, ] 
destroying. (Cf. Interfectou b.) 

3647 Lilly Chr. Astral, lxvii. 409 Behold.. who.. afflicts 
him, and is the interfident Planet. 2658 Phillips, Inter- 
fcctour , an interfident or destroying Planet, and which is 
placed in the eighth house (in a Nativity). 

Interfilamentar, -fillet, -flash: see Inter-. 
Interflow (,i-nt3jfl»j), sb. [Inter- 2: cf. next.] 
f I. A flowing between ; a channel or strait. Ohs. 
2610 Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 215 They [islands] are 
severed, .by a narrow enterflow of the Sea betweene. 

2. A flowing into each other ; intermingling. 

1865 Couth. Mag. June 647 The delicious interflow of the 
soft purity of the sky and the bright tranquillity of the Jake. 
1867 Froude Short Stud., Sci. Hist. 19 In the subtle inter- 
flow of good and evil. .Shakspeare is true to real experience. 
2883 D- H. Wheeler By-Ways Lit. vii. 210 We know too 
little of the human interflow and communion during the un- 
historic periods. 

Interflow (int3jfi<?«*), v. [f. Inter- i + Flowz/. ; 
in sense 1 after L. interfluere to flow between.] 

1. intr. To flow between, rare. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 12 What way the current 
cold Of Northern Ocean with strong tides doth interflow 
and swell. 1848 Lytton Arthur x.c, Till light at last From 
skies long hid, wide silvering, interflows. 

fb. traits . (with obj. governed by the prep.) 

2610 Holland CamdeiCs Brit. 11. 60 Where it inter-floweth 
France and Britain, it is properly called the British Sea. 

2. intr. To flow into each other ; to intermingle. 

2844 [see Interflowing below]. 1859 Whittier Oz’cr- 

heart Vj The earthquake and the storm are God’s, And good 
and evil interflow. 2880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 
172 The thousand varying shades of her motions and her 
features interflowing like a lighted water. 

Hence Interflo’wing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2610 Holland Camden's Brit, Severed from the conti- 
nent of Europe by the interflowing of the Ocean. 1674 
Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 220 The sjreight of Magellan, 
where there are many Islands distinguished by an interflow- 
ing Bay. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady Geraldine xl, The 
subtle interflowings Found in Petrarch's sonnets. 1808 Ear- 
Posit or June 440 Intermingling clouds and interflowing 
waves. 

Xnterfluence (int5\ifltt|ens). rare. [f. as 
next : see ence.] The fact of being interfluent or 
flowing into each other. 

2817 Coleridge Lay Scrm. in Biog. Lit. (1882) 397 note. 
The circulations counterpoise each other, or rather they are 
neutralized by interfluence. 

Interfluent (inla'ifb/ient), a. [ad. L. inter- 
fluent-em, pr. pple. of interfluere to flow between.] 

1. Flowing between. Now rare. 

2652 Howell Venice 186* Girt about with the waters of 
the interfluent Hadrian Sea. 1664 Boyle Exp. Cold iii. 
Wks. 1772 II. 503 Whether the spring of the air depend., 
upon the agitation of some interfluent subtile matter. 1877 
I) lack ie /Vise Men 73 The cosmic water’s subtle-streaming 
force, Interfluent, circumfluent. 

2. Flowing into each other, intermingling; in 
which there is an interflow. 

2872 G. Macdonald I Vi If. Ctwtb. I. x. 137 A world of 
shadows and sunny streaks, kept ever in interfluent motion. 
2885 E. C. Stedman in Century Mag. XXIX. 508 The 
interfluent, luxurious pentameter couplet, revived by Hunt 
and Keats, 1894 Forum (N. Y.) Nov. 284 To draw the 
mystic line dividing his science from his poetry would be 
a difficult matter. The two were interfluent streams. 

Interfluous (int§'jfltt|8s),<z. [f. L. interflu -us : 
see -ous.] =prec. 

3656 Blount Glossogr., Interfluous , that flows or runs 
between. 181S Shelley Woodman «$■ Night, ii, One night- 
ingale in an interfluous wood. 2876 Browning Pacchia- 
rotto 252 If wealth would become but interfluous, Fill voids 
up with just the superfluous. 

i* I’nterflns. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 a.] Flow- 
ing between or in the midst. 

2657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi s Life Pciresc 1. 6 A very 
straight yet exceeding pleasant valley, enriched by the 
Interfluxe of the same River Gapell. 

1 1’nterfoil. Obs. rare . [f. Inter - 3 + Foil 

j/>. 1] An interposed leaf. 

1674 Grew Anat. PI. iv. § 17 Sometimes, besides Sur- 
foyls, therefore also many Interfoyls set betwixt the Leaves, 
from the Circumference to the Center of the Bud. 
Xnterfold (int3if<?**ld), v. Also 6-7 enter-. 

[f. Inter- 1 b + Fold 2/.] traits, (and refll) To 
fold together or within each other ; to involve in 
common folds. 

*579 J* Stubbes Gaping GuIfF) b. The weale and well 
doing of Christes church, of a Christien state, and of a good 
princes person, are so enterfolded, as whatsoeuer is agaynst 
one is agaynst all. 2587 Fleming Contn. Hoi lushed III. 
1294/1 The figure of a serpent, interfolding it selfe: in the 
maddest whereof did sit a dooue. 2621 Molle Camemr. 
Liv. Libr. 11. xv. 121 Hauing their fingers enter-folded 
together. 1631 Celcstina 11. 227 The skirts of my Petticoate 
. . did so often interfold themselves betweene my feet 2772 
Jackson in Phil. Traits. LXIII. 9 Interfolding the ends of 
one or more pieces, .with each other. 2842 Longk. Cltildr. 
Lds. Supp.' 372 Kneels before the Eternal’s throne ; and, 
with hands interfolded, Praises, .the only giver of blessings. 

Xnt erf oliac eons (-f<>uliF«*j3s),rt. Bet. [Inter- 
4 a. Cf. F. interfoliaci.'\ Situated alternately 
between a pair of opposite leaves. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 111. xxi. (1765) ciS Intcrfolia- 
ceons, such as come out between the opposite Leaves, hut 
are placed alternately. 1785 Genii. Mag- IN. 1, 431 Pe- 
duncles or flower-stalks, numerous, interfoliaceous, opposite. 
i83o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6} 4x7/1 InterfoHaceons , be- 
tween the leaves of a pair, as the stipules of Rubiaceae. 


luterfoliar (-fern-liar), a. Bot. [f. Intec- 
+ Foliar.] Situated between the leaves. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (t8,Sl I. 334 The intetfoliai 
parts are undeveloped. 

Interfo-liate, v. [f. Lxter- i a + L. fali-m 
leaf + -ate Cf. mod. Ik intcifolier.\ trans. To 

interleave (a book). Hence InterfoTiated ppl a. 

3696 Evelyn Let. to Place 17 Aug., So much [correction) 
as 2 conceive is necessary, I will take care to send you with 
your imerfoliated copy. x888 Scribner's Mag. Oct. 443 H e 
mterfoliates the piano score with blank leaves. 

Interforce, -fraternal : see Inter- prf 
Xnterfre’tted, ppl. a. Her. [f. Inter, i bf 
Fretted ppl. ur. 2 2.] = Interlaced. 

2828-40 Berry Eucycl. Herald. 1 . Gloss., hit erf re tied, or 
Interlaced , is said of any bearings linked together, one 
with the other. 

+ Interfrica'tion. Ohs. ran- 1 , [f. I. yter- 
2 a + Fri cation.] = next. 

1747 Franklin Conjecture Wks. 1887 II. 106 By this 
motion there must be a constant interfrication of its con- 
stituent solid parts. 

Interfri'ction. rare—', [f. Inter- ia + 
Friction.] Rubbing together. 

1847 Dc Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun xvi. 41 Kindling a lire by 
inter friction of dry sticks was a secret almost exclusively 
Indian. 

Xnterfroiltal (-frontal), a. Anat. and Zoo!. 
[f. Inter- 4 a + Frontal. Cf. F. ink frontal 
(Littre).] Situated between the right and left 
frontal bones, or portions of the frontal bone, or 
of the 'front* of an insect. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Iutcrfrontalis, applied byRo- 
hineau-Desvoidy to two pieces, more or less developed, in 
the Myodarise [an order of Diptera ] .. at the anterior part 
of the front and which are sometimes interposed between 
the frontal portions in their whole length : interfromaL 

Xnterfalgent (-fcdd^ent), a. rare. [ad. L. 
intcrfulgcnt-cm (Livy) ; see Inter- i a ahd Ful- 


gent.] Shining among or between. 

1721 in Bailey. 2755 in Johnson. 1891 Harpers Mag 
Jan. 218/2 He caught the interfulgent rays amongst the 
sycamore leaves. 

Interfuse (intoifitf-z), v. [f. L. ink fits-, ppl. 
stem of intcrfunderc , f. inter between + fundert to 
pour : cf. infuse , etc.] 

1. traits. To permeate or intersperse (a thing) 
with an infusion or mixture of something else. 

1593 Nasiie 4 Lett. Confut. 32 Thou interfusest delight 
with reprehension. 2599 Hakluyt Voy. II . 11. 89 jbe king- 
dom of China is in all parts thereof interfused with commo- 
dious riuers. 2846 Hawthorne Mosses 1. i. 16 Abundantly 
interfused with Greek and Latin quotations. 1876 Black 
Madcap V. vii. 57 The wonderful light greens of the Spring 
foliage seemed to be interfused with a lambent sunshine. 

2. To pour in, infuse (one thing through or 
throughout another). 

2667 Milton P. L. vii. 89 This which yeelds or fills AH 
space, the ambient Aire wide interfus’d, I nibracing rouna 
this florid Earth. 2784 Cowper Task v. 148 Ice upon ice, 
the well-adjusted parts Were soon conjoined, nor otn« 
cement ask’d Than water interfused to make them one. 
2708 Wordsw. Tint cm Abbey 96 A sense sublime Of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused, Whose dwelling is * 
light,.. And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 
Whittier A. Rykman’s Prayer 154 Through chaos, dou 1 
and strife, Interfuse Thy calm of life. 

3. To fuse or blend (things) together. In pass. 

2853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 54 The soreow.. 

and the devotion . . were profoundly interfused. tooS 
Burritt Walk Laud's End 450 Here their different orders 
of intellectual and scholastic architecture may be seen mtc * 
mixed but not interfused. 3870 Lowell Study It ttut . .37 
The character and its intellectual product are inextrica ) 
interfused. . . « 

4. intr. Of two things : To fuse or blend wun 

each other. , 

2851 H. Melville Whale xli. 203 His torn body and 
gashed soul bled into one another ; and so hnerfiising.rn. 
him mad. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 120 South °« 
Tropic of Capricorn the products of the torrid and temp 
ate zones interfuse. 

5. traits. Of one thing : To penetrate or per - 


meate and blend with. 

1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. 4 Shahs, viii. 252^ he geniu 
which interfused the plays. x8Si H. James ^ortr. 
xlix, Shy had become deeply, tenderly acquainted 
Rome ; it interfused and moderated her passion. , 

Hence Interfu’sing ppl. a. Also I*nterftiso • 
2881 G. Allen Evolutionist at Large, Microsc. I 
The whole universe is clearly to them (ants) a compli 
picture made up entirely of infinite interfusing , 

Century Mag. Feb. 586 A chalice choicely fit l or iru 
and Beauty’s perfect interfuse. 

Interfusion [n. of action f. prec. I 

cf. Fusion and ccd.Lat. intcrfhisioh] Ihe act 
of interfusing : the fact of being interfused.. 

1827 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1882) 182 The interfr^ion 0 
same throughout the radically different. J ®4° T j- s | on 
Greece Iv. VII. 113 The extent to which the 
actually took place, .was by no means small. ‘ r .C. 

son Preh. Ann. (1S63) II. iv. iv. 264 The interfusion of tw 

Celtic and Norse races. 187* Liddon Lieut, h £• 

This eternal interfusion of force with matter. 4 . 

Interganglionic (-e«ijB M ,P‘ n,k )> 

[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between or connecting 
glia, as the nerves of the sympathetic system. 

I8i-fi Todd Cyd. Anat. I. 765A, The "hole °f 
inter-ganglionic cords are in contact along the m 



INTERGATORY. 

. t Inte'rgatory. Ohs. A syncopated form of 
Interrogatory sb. So Intergatour. 

1589. R. Harvey PI. Perc. 1 'Tush Perceuall, hath no 
felicttie in these captious Intergatories. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 

V. v. i. 298 Let vs goe in, And charge vs there vpon inter- 
gatories, And we will answer all things faithfully. 1603 B. 
Jon sou Stjamts \. ii, Harmless Intergatories, but Conceits. 
1632 Brome Novella* n, i. Whs. 1873 1 . 121 You must answer 
To these intergatories. 1678-96 Phi lei rs (ed. 5), Intergt 7- 
torics , or Interrogatories, m Common Law. 1685 in 15 lit 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., App. vm. 135 The first peaper . . 
did give a ryse for ginerall intergatoures. 

Xnterge'iierant, a. Biol. [Inter- 2 a.] = 
next. 1888 [see next]. 

Xutergenerating (-dse'nere'tiij), ppl.a. [In- 
ter- 1 b ; cf. prec.] Generating or breeding with 
each other ; interbreeding. So Iutsrg-eneration. 

1 833 J. T. GuLicit in Linn. Soc . 7 ml. (Z.) XX. 200 
An Intergenerant, or Intergenerating Group, is a group 
of individuals^ so situated and so endowed that they 
freely cross with each other. Ibid.' 216, I now call the 
certainty that some form of divergent transformation will 
arise when intergeneration is prevented, the principle of 
Intension. 

Intergenital (-d^e’nital), a. Zool. (Inter- 
4 a.] Situated between genital stiuctures ; applied 
to a ring of plates in echinoderms, outside and 
between the genital plates ( Syil '. Soc. Lex.'). 

1878 Bell GegenbauFs Comp. Anat. 204 »Five pieces 
(intergenital plates) are attached to, and partly intercalated 
between these. 

Inter gentml (-d^njal), a. [f. Inter- 4 a + 

L. gens, genii - people, nation + -AL.j Between 
nations ; international. 

1873 H. A. Wise 7 Decades Union 253 To secede would 
make the war intergential. 

f Inte*rgerine, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. infer - 
gerinus , erron. reading of L. inlergenvus, f. inter- 
gerere to carry between; cf. inlergeries a party- 
wall, partition.] Of the nature of a partition- wall ; 
dividing one space from another. 

1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 117 The Intergerine 
Walls or Sides, whereof they are compos’d. 

i Inter gern (-g 5 *in), v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. 
Inter- i +gem Girn vf] intr. To snarl back. 

1608 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. iv. Decay 938 The angry 
beast [the badger] to his best chamber flies And angled there 
sits grimly intergerning. 

Intergesture, -gild : see Inter- pref. 2 a, 1 a. 
Interglacial (-gte'j’al), a. Geol. [Inter- 
4 b ; introduced in German in 1 865 by Heer 
{Unveil lies Schweiz, p. 532).] Lying between 
glacial periods ; formed or occurring between two 
such periods. 

1867 Lyell Princ. Geol. (ed. 10) I. 195 The interval of 
milder weather, marked by the decrease of snow and ice in 
the Alps, has been called by Prof. Heer the Inter-glacial 
Period. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age Pref. 10 None of these 
gravels in my opinion are post-glacial, but all must be rele- 
gated to pre-glacial and inter-glacial times. 1875 Croll 
Climate <$• T. xv. 238 Our limited knowledge of warm inter- 
glacial periods. Ibid. i. 22 , 1 have given the reasons which 
induce me to believe that coal is an inter-glacial formation. 
iB8x G. Allen Vignettes fr. Nat. xv. 154 Among the subsist- 
ing drift of glacial and interglacial rivers. 

Hence Interglcvcialism, the theory of inter- 
glacial periods ; luterglaxialist, one who holds 
this view. 

x88i W. B. Dawkins in Nature XXIII. 309 Dr. James 
Geikie takes his stand upon, the glaciated mountains of 
Scotland, and. .pushes glacialism and interglacialism to an 
extreme. 1893 Sir H. H. Ho worth Glacial Nightmare 1 1 . 
459 The interglacialists are not agreed among themselves 
as to the number of the ice periods. 

Interglandular (-gbrndmlai), a. Anal. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Lying between glands. 

1873 T. H. Gref.n I ntrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) i6i A secondary 
process. -resulting from the irritation of the inter-glandular 
growth. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 765 The inter- 
glandular substance is softened. 

Interglobular (-glfbirflai), a. Anal. [In- 
ter- 4 a.J Situated between globules (of dentine). 

1839 J- Tomes Denial Surg. 302 The part corresponding to 
the interglobular space is occupied by dense tissue. 1870 
tr. Strieker's Mail. Hislol. xv. (N. Syd. Soc.) 470 The inter- 
globular substance [of the tooth] is .. a structure tolerably 
widely distributed. 

Inter gradation (-gratis -Jan). [Inter- 2 a: 
cf. next.] .The action or fact of passing into, or 
approximating to, each other by degrees. 

1874 Trippe in Coues Birds N. IV. 145 The intergradation, 
however, is by no means as perfect as that between the two 
latter races. 1874 Coues Birds N. IV. 281 The complete 
intergradation of the two forms. 

I*ntergrade, sb . [Inter- 2 b.] An interme- 
diate grade or stage. 

1889 S. H. Scudder Butterflies Nciv Engl. 160 The in- 
tergrades found throughout the belt farming the northern 
boundary of the typical ulope and the southern boundary of 
the typical nephele seem to be far more easily explainable on 
the hypothesis of hybridism. 1896 Brtt. Birds 1 . 193 Ihe 
intergrades between the olive and ruddy mottled types are 
the commonest. 

Intergra'de, v. [Inter- i b.j intr. To 
pass into another form by intervening grades. 

1874 T. M. Trwpe to Coues Birds N. 7 K t 4 S 7 unco 
hy emails, a. a ike ft i, intergrades with the following form, 
though not ns intimately as that does with "the succeeding. | 
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1834 Coues Key N.A. Birds 79 We treat as specific any 
form that'we do not know or believe to intergrade. 

Intergranular (-gne*ni//la.i), a. Anal. [In- 
ter- 4 a.J Situated between or among granules, 
or between granular structures, as the inner nuclear 
layer of the retina. 

1875 H. Walton Bis. Eye p. xxviii, The granular and 
intergranular layers* are absent. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 392 Fat cells, which are found most abundantly in the 
granular and intergranular layers of the retina. 
Intergrapple : see Inter- pref. 1 b. 

+ Intergra-ted , ppl.a. Obs. rare— [Inter- 
1 b.] Cross-grated. 

1611 Cotcr., Entrcittizc , intergrated, thick latticed, crosse- 
barred. 1611 FlorIO, Iniralciamcnli , any kind of grate or 
entergrated workes of Osiers or Willowes. 

Intergrow*, v. rare. [Inter- i.] 

1 . intr. To grow intermixed with each other. 

1851 Dublin Rev. J ply 194 These can intergrow, yet pre- 
serving distinct individuality. 

2 . trans. To intersperse or cover in parts with 
a growth (of something) : only in pass. pple. 

1891 Atkinson 40 FVj. Moorland Parish 130 All that 
was not moorland was a series of swampy maishes, inter- 
grown rather than overgrown with wood and forest. 

Intergrowtlx (rntaigrim})). [Inter- 2 a.] The 
growing (of things) into each other. 

1844 Dn Quincey Finlay's Hist. Greece .Posth, Wks. 
1891 II. 86 Forest trees of the elder generation .. begin to 
thicken with the intergrowth of ^ a younger shrubbery. 
1873 Hamerton IilttU. Life vu. (187s) 227 Real mar- 
riage is a long slow intergrowth, like that of two trees 
planted quite close together in the forest. _ 1885 Encycl. 
Brit. XVIII. 260/3 The complex incrustations and inter- 
growths of sessite forms. __ 1894 Naturalist 68 The brown 
mica is in part in parallel intergrowth with the white. 

Intergyral, -habitation : see Inter- pref. 
Interhasmal (-iu*mal), a. {sb.) Anal. (In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between h2emal spines. 

1846 Owen Comp. Anat. Vetcbr. 1. Fishes iii. 67 Both 
interneural and interhaemal spines are, in the osseous fishes, 
commonly shaped fike^fittle daggers, plunged in the flesh 
up to the hilt. 1880 Gunther Fishes 351 A dorsal and anal 
fin supported by interneural and interhzemal spines, 
b. as sb. An ioterhzemal bone or spine. 
x88o Gunther Fishes 53 The anterior being .. destined to 
support a series of iuterharmaU. 

Interhem icerebral, -hemisphere, -eric; 
-human : see Inter- pref. 

Interhyal (-hoi'al), a. {sb.') Anat. (f. Inter- 
4 a + Hy(oid) + -AL.] Situated between two parts 
of the hyoid arch of a fish. 

1884 Stand. Nat. Mist. (1888) III. 21 The lower part of 
the [hyoidlarch retains its connection with the upper part, 
in fishes, by means of an interhyal piece. 

b. as sb. An intermediate bone cr cartilage in 
the hyoid arch. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim.Lifc 93 The remaining 
portion of the embryonic hyoidan cartilage gives origin to 
the interhyal or stylohyal [etc.]. 

T lute -rial, a. Obs. [irreg. f. L. inter between, 
within, interior Interior, inner: cf. med.L. in- 
iena .intestines, entrails, and Ineebial.] Inward, 
internal, interior. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 469 Ye mcrue hatelles ev- 
terialle to men where hit is so that ye haue. not victory' 
of your enmyes interialle. Ibid. IV. 119 A disease of his 
partes interialle \dolor viscerum). 1542 Boorde Dyctary 
xix. (1870) 278 Good, - for all the interynll -membres of man. j 
1547 — Brev. Health Pref. 4 The interial parres. 

Hence f Inte'rially adv., inwardly, internally. , 
1 432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 53 Colde . . make tire men more I 
of body, .moore hoote inX.ex\dWy[inleriuscalidiores], and by 
that moore bolde. 

Interim (vntsrim), adv., sb., and adj. [L. in- 
terim adv., in the meantime, meanwhile, f. inter 
between + advb. ending -imJ] 

|| A. adv. In the meantime, meanwhile. (Also 
An interim, Per interim, q.v.) 

1580 G. Harvey 3 Proper Lett, in Hasleivood Eng. 
Poets <5- Poesy II- 265 Interim, credit me, I dare 

geue no Preceptes. a 1641 Bp, Mountagxj Acts ^ Mon. 
(1642) 83 Which yet is so meant.; unlesse interim the same 
spirit expound them, which did dictate them. 1775 Bene- 
dict Arnold Let. 23 M ay (Amer. Archives) (Cent.), I hope 
some gentleman will soon be appointed in my room here . . 
Interim, I am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant. 
1804 Something Odd II. 139 Interim, take courage, and 
make your calculations anew. 

B. sb. 

1 . An intervening time, interval of time ; the 
meantime: now usually in phr. in the interim = A. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ft M. (1684) III. 93S He knew not what 
in this interim should be done against England. 1579-80 
North Plutarch {1676) 9x8 The Wars that fell out rn the 
interim were a hindrance. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 64 
Betweene the acting of a dreadfull thing, And the first 
motion, all the Interim is Like a Phantasma, or a hideotis 
Dreame. 1609 YV. M. Man in Moone (1849) T 3 Physicke is 
not taken at al times and seasons, continually without in- 
terim. 1615 G. SanPys Trav. 123 After all sung ioj-ntly, at 
interims praying to themselues. 1665 Manley Grotius' 
Low C. IVarres 183 In the interim of these Affairs, Collonel 
Schenck took by Surprize Bonne. 1795 \Vashincton Lett. 
Writ. 1S92 XIII. 79 H nothing in the interim casts up. 1822 
Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. iL vii. (1860) 140 We. imagine all sorts 

I of pleasures in the interim. _ 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. iii. 

63 There is an interim provided during which the religious 
view of death can work in the mind calmly. 


INTERIKATION. 

Something done in an interval; an inter- 
lude. By interims : at intervals. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L.L.s. i. 172 This childe of fancie that 
A.rmado hight. For interim to our studies shall relate, In 
high-borne words the worth of many a Knight. 1591 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 1. vi. margin, Made to the Image of 
God.. not all at once, but by interims, first his Body, and 
then his reasonable Soule. 1633T. James Voy. 44 It did 
(by interims) snow and blow. 

3 . A temporary or provisional arrangement, 
adopted in the meanwhile. 

1558 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. n. App. iv. 397 What 
order be fit., as an interim 1 1589 Hay any JVorh Bb, 
Tins may serue for an aunswere . . , by way of an Interim. 
1791 Burke Let. Memb. Nat. Assembly Wks. VI. 46 Even 
before it could be done in due form, the chiefs of the nation 
did not attempt themselves to exercise authority so much as 
by interim. 1864 Fkoudc Short Stud., Sc i. Hist. 28 The 
reconciliation of parties.. is no tinkered-up truce or con- 
venient Interim. 

b. CA. Hist, (with capital /.) A provisional 
arrangement for the adjustment of religious differ- 
ences between the German Protestants and the 
Roman Catholic Church (of which there were 
three promulgated, one in 1541 and two in 154S) 
pending a settlement by a General Council. 

2548 Sir P. Hoby Lei. Dk. Somerset 9 July, The Emperor, 
the diet being now finished, converteth his whole study to 
the setting forth of the interim. Ibid., The three townes, 
Constance, Argentine, and Lynda.. have not yet granted 
unto the interim. 1560 Daus tr. Slcidane s Comm. 302 The 
Empetour ..leaving all hope of a counsel!, begyuneth to set 
forth his Interim. .. Bucer refuseth to subscribe to the In- 
terim. The Pope himselfe condemneth the Interim. 1681 
BuRNET^/fq/. Ref. II. 1. 86 They drew up all the Points 
of Religion in a Boolq which was best known by the name of 
the Interim , because it was to last during that Interval, till 
a General Council should meet in Germany. 1732-8 Neal 
Hist. Purit. (1822) I. 55. 1848 J. Water-worth Canons 
Coujtc. Trent (new ed.) p. cxxvi, Charles promulgated, in 
the Diet of Augsburgh, on the 15th of May, 1548, the cele- 
brated formulary called the interim. 1857 Pusey Real 
Presence i. (1869) 62 The ‘ Interim ' then proposed for the 
acceptance of the Catholics and Lutherans was . . drawn up 
by Gropper. 

1 4 . An intervening space, interval. Obs. 

1650 Bulwer Anthro/omet. 79 In the interim being an- 
nexed on both sides to the bone of the Gena;. 

C. adj. Done, made, provided, occurring, etc. 
in or for the meantime ; provisional, temporary. 
Formerly also of time : Intervening. 

1604 Dekker Honest fVh. Wks. 1873 II. 78 How shall the 
interim houres by us be spent ? a 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. 

§ 67 (J740) 173 Amusements only to consume the interim 
Time. 1808 Bkntham Sc. Reform 112 To regulate all 
matters relating to interim possession. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards 
Handy Bk. Prop. Lavs xii. 75 The Court has power to make 
interim orders for payment of alimony for the wife. 1882 
Bithcll Counting-Ho. Diet. (1893) 154 Interim dividends 
are permissible only when the finances of a Company are in 
so sound a condition as to place the annual balance beyond 
doubt. 

Interimist (imtorimist). Ch. Hist. [f. prcc. 
3b + -1ST.] One who accepted or advocated one 
of the Interims : see prec. B. 3 b. 

2560 J. Daus tr. Slcidane s Comm. 313 b note. Two sacri- 
fices of Christ after these interimistes. 1614 Br. Hall No 
Peace with Rome iii. Those honest and good-natured men 
. . Cassander, Fricius, the Interimists, and that nnmelesse 
Apologist oj the French, a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xxi. § 9 
Some 'interimists or labourers for reconciliation 'betwixt the 
Church of Rome and of England. 1674 Ch. Crt. of Rome 5 
For instance, Erasmus, Cassander, .. the Interimists, ..&c. 
Interimistic (rntsrimrstik), a. [f. prec. + 
-ic, or from Interim + -istic. Cf. G. interimistisc7ii\ 

1 . Done, occurring, etc. in or for the interim ; 
provisional : ~ Interim C. 

i8sq Ecc les to legist XX. 345 Only one unintelligible word 
struck us, and that is ‘ interimistic ‘ [Review of P. A. Munch’s 
Cathedral of Tltrondheim], 187s Poste Gains 11. Comm, 
(ed, 2) 228 In its origin Bono rum fcsscssio was probably 
only the provisional or interimistic possession granted to one 
of the parties in a suit of II creditatis petit io. 1878 Seeley 
Stein II. 438 The Interimistic National Representation 
from April 1812 to March 1815. 

2 . Ch. Hist. Belonging to the Interimists; per- 
taining to or in accordance with the Interim : see 
Interim B. 3 b. 

1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. 111 . 98 note , The Em- 
peror had strongly urged upon the ambassadors the settling 
of a form of religion agreeable to the Interimistic doctrine. 

So Interim rstical a. = prec . ; InterimPsti- 
cally adv., (in quot.) in the interim, meanwhile 
( = Interim A). 

1643 T. Goodwin, etc. Apol. Narrat. 24 We had. .during 
this in ter[i] mistical 1 season, tentations, yea provocations 
enough to have drawn forth such a spirit. 1658 Manton 
Meat out of the Eater Wks. 1871 V. 407 God hateth those 
intquos syncresismos , profane mixtures and tntet\i\mistical 
designs. 2890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Lect. x. 177 Before 
coming to Anselm, it is to the Fathers that we must in- 
terimistically pass. 

Inter-imperial : see Inter- pref- . 6. 

*f Interxna*tion. Obs. In 5 intery^aejo 11 - 
[a. F. in tin nation, var. of cnl Iri n at i on, n. of ac- 
tion from in-, entfrincr to render (an act) defini- 
tive ot valid by juridical ratification, f. OF % ctttcritt 
entire, complete, deriv. of entier entire, whole. Cf. 
med.L. irtUrinare, irUnndtic (Du Cange).] Rati- 
fication, confirmation. 



INTERINEMENT, 


1489 Caxton Faytcs of A. in. xiv. 199 Yf he deyec within 
the fyrst monethe of the yere after the Interynacion of hys 
ofiyce, hys heyre myght haue an actyon for to demande the 
hole payement of hys wages. 

Interincorp oration. -independence, -in- 
dicate : see INTER- pref. 

Interimement. rare* [a. F. interinement , 
obs. var. entirincment ratification, f. entiriner : 
see prec. sb.] — Interinatjon. 

1883 H. Juta tr. Van der Linden's Inst. Holland 75 The 
lower court of the nearest town to which also this confirma- 
tion (interinement) must be committed. Note, Interinement , 
when the domiciliary judge certifies in favour of the appli- 
cant whose petition he was directed to investigate. 

InterinKibition, -insert, -insular, -in- 
volve : see Inter- pref* 

Interior (interior), a. and sb . Also 5 -ore, 
6 -oure, 6-9 -out. [a. L. interior inner, compara- 
tive adj. from inter (superlative intimus). Cf. F. 
intlrieur , 16th c. (also rare interior , X5U1 c.). 
Our earliest instance is in a transl. from Fr. ; the 
early spelling followed words from AF. '■our = F. 
-eur. Cf. the parallel inferior. Opposed in«. all 
senses and uses to exterior .] A. adj. 

1 . Situated more within, or (usually, simply) 
within, something ; belonging to or connected 
with the inside ; = Inner a . 1 a, Internal a. 1. 

Interior angle IGeo/n .) : any one of the angles included 
between the sides of a rectilineal figure within the figure; 
also, an angle included between a .straight line falling upon 
two other straight lines and either of the latter on the side 
towards the other. Interior planets : Mercury and Venus, 
whose orbits are within that of the earth (more usually called 
Inferior). Interior screw, side, slope : see quots. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 47 Dydo wytb her suster Anne 
. .loked In to the entraylles Interiores of the bestes there 
slayne, For to fuldo the sacryfyce. 1513 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge 1. 3400 Her .. interiour vesture. 1578 Lytk 
Dodoens ill. xii. 333 All colde diseases of the interior or 
inner partes. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. vi. 23 Sense is 
Motion in the organs and interiour parts of mans body. 
1706 Phillips s. v. Polygon , Interior Polygon , the main 
Body of the Work or Place, excluding the Out-works. Ibid. 
s. v. Talus , Talus Interiour or Inward Talus , the Steep, 
ness of the Rampart, or other Work on the in-side. 1723 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (ed. 3) 3 Cole-pits and the 
like . . displayed to sight the interiour parts of it. 1756 R. 
Simson Euclid 1. Prop, xvi, If one side of a triangle be pro- 
duced, tbe exterior angle shall be greater than either of the 
interior opposite angles. Ibid, xxxii, The three interior 
angles of any triangle are equal to two right angles. 1852 
Stocquelf.r Mil. Ettcycl Interior flanking angle is formed 
by the curtain and line of defenc <z.. Interior side is the line 
of the curtain produced to the two oblique radii of the front, 
or a line drawn from the centre of one bastion to that of the 
next. Interior slope is the inclination towards the inner 
part of a work given to the earth forming the rampart or 
parapet. 1863 Tyndall Heat v. § 160 (1870) 13s Also 
accomplishes what we may call interior work. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech Interior Scrnv, one cut on an interior or 
hollow surface, as of a nut, burr, or tap-hole. 

b. rarely with to ; Situated within or on the 
inner side of (something). 

18x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall vi, The library . . 
which was interior to the music-room. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Inferior Planets, this name ., is applied to 
Mercury and Venus, because they revolve in orbits interior 
to the earth’s path. 

c. Situated within and at a distance from the 
coast, or frontier of a country, etc. ; inland ; be- 
longing to the interior. 

x 777 Sir W. Jones Ess. Poetry East. Nat. in Poems 177 
In the interiour parts of the empire. 1796 Morse Atncr. 
Geog : I. 160 Proximity 10 the Bay of Fundy, and principal 
interiour settlements of the province. x8<;6 Kane A ret. 
Expl. 1. x. 1x4 To learn something of the interior features 
of the country. 18^5 IVeslm. Gaz. 9 Sept. 2/1 He knew of 
no other interior chief who had even attempted the half that 
Khama had accomplished in the advancing of his people 
towards the goal of civilisation. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. 
Africa 636 Coomassje. .if properly managed fora few years, 
will become a great Interior market, attracting to itself the 
routes of interior trade. 

d. Entom. Situated nearer to the body or to the 
median line. 

_ 1862 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 339 Interior [margin], the 
inner margin of the wing, or that next the body. 

2 . Existing within limits figured as spatial ; be- 
longing to the inner relations or intrinsic nature of 
anything. 

a. Internal, domestic : as opposed to foreign . 

1768 P. Thicknesse (title) Useful Hints to those who make 

the Tour of France, including Account of the Interior Police 
of that Kingdom. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. v. 198 
The interior trade, or that from place to place within the coun- 
try. 3841 Penny Cycl. XX. 264 /a_ (Russia) The administra- 
tion ..is conducted by. the .. Ministry of foreign affairs, 
Ministry of interior affairs or home department [etc.]. 

b. Inner, as distinct from what appears on the 
surface or is publicly declared. 

*775 Hist. Ear. in Ann. Peg. 44/1 He was thwarted and 
overruled by what in the cant phrase is called the interior 
cabinet. .1790 Sir J. Reynolds Disc.xv. (t&i6) 100 To draw 
out the interior principles of our art. 1791 Burke Let. 
A lend, Nat. Assembly Wks. VI. 61 The exterior or interiour 
purposes of the French monarchy. 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eni*. ii. I. 241 There was to be no interior cabinet. All the 
thirty were to be entrusted with every political secret, and 
summoned to every meeting. 

3 . Belonging to or existing in the mind or soul ; 
mental or spiritual, as distinguished from that 
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INTERJECT. 


which is bodily; 1 inward’: —Inner a. 2, In- 
ternal a. 3. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge r. 1304 Wherby he perceyued 
the great hoi yn esse Of blessed saynt Cead and interyor 
deuocyon. 1548 .Hall Chron ., Edzu. IV 219 Peraventure 
. . that her. interior iye sawe privily,, and gave to her a 
secrete monicion of the greate calamities. <7x566 J. Alday 
tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World T iv, To exercise his fancie 
and other interior senses. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert.Relig, 
1. 298 They doe not deny but that it may be called a Sacra- 
ment, and that some interiour Grace is conferred by it. J754 
RiciiARDson Grandison (1781) V. xlii. 260 A number of 
people, of high interior worth. 1852 H. Rogers Ess. I. vii. 
337 One or two extracts, -give the key to his whole interior 
history. 1899 Findlay in Expositor Feb. 90 The outcome 
of the interior, spiritual action of Christ upon human society. 
+ b. Inwardly conceived or felt. Obs. 
a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 2s The Enrle of Northumber- 
land. .began secretely to communicate his interior imagina- 
cions and privie thoughtes with Richard Scrope. x6to 
Death Rauilliack in JIarl. Misc. (Malh.) III. no We 
thinke it an interior loue to our countri-men to haue an 
abstract of the most occurences that hapned since, 

c. Devoted to spiritual things ; pious, devout. 
1854 J. H. Newman Led. Hist. Turks 257 An apposite 
illustration of what I mean bynn ‘interior 1 people, il l may 
borrow a devotional word to express a philosophical idea. 
1862 Home «S* For. Rein II. 274 So pious, so contemplative, 
ana so interior a spirit. 1879 W. G. Ward Ess. <1884) II. 
x. 9 Difference .. between the interior and the worldly man 
respectively. 

B. sb. 

1 . The interior part of anything ; the inside. 

1828 Scott F. ill. Perth xvii, The Prince .. acquainted 

with its interior, ran up stairs. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. «)• It. 
frnis. I. 264 The interior . . we found very impressive, dim 
with the light of stained and painted windows, 1861 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 46 In the booths which lined tbe 
interior of the court. 1878 Huxley PJiysiogr. 188 Deep- 
seated in the interior of the earth. 

b. That part of a country, island, or continent, 
lying at a distance from the frontier or coast; the 
inland parts ; an inland region. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 228 Her frontier 
was terrible, her interiour feeble. 1803 Syd. Smith Wks. 38 
Our first acquaintance with the interior of many countries. 
1868 G. Duff Pol. Sum. 89 The Chinese merchants pur- 
chase goods and take them to other ports or the interior. 
1883 Chambers ’ Cycl. I. 565 Western. Australia . . rests on 
desert sandstone, which also stretches north and eastward 
far into the interior. Ibid. VII. 251 (Papua) In the 
interior are abundance of fine timber trees. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry IV. Afr. 159 Sierra Leone . . connected with a 
wide-spread Interior also largely Mohammedan. 

c. The inside of a building or room, esp. in re- 
ference to the artistic effect; also, a picture or 
representation of the inside of a building or room. 
(Usually with an or in pi.) 

1864 Realm 22 June 7 Everything that brings nature into 
our interiors deserves encouragement. 1891 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. IV. 88 Many points must be borne in mind 
by the brain behind the lens to direct and then supplement 
its work, especially in the studio and with interiors. Mod. A 
photographer noted for his success with interiors. 

2 . Inner nature or being ; inward mind ; soul, 
character. Now chiefly with of. 

2596 Shaks- Merch. V. it. ix. 28 Not learning more then 
the fond eye doth teach, Which pries not to th’ interior. 
1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 146 The regulation of the 
outward Behaviour, not much regarding the Sanctity of the 
Interiour. 27x5 Jane Barker Exilius I. 97 The Strange- 
ness of the Adventure, .gave a pleasing Surprize to my whole 
Interiour. 1794 Paley Evid. i.iii. (1817) 51 It is in our 
own books that the detail and interior of the transaction 
must be sought for. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women ff B. II. 
x. 231 Her letters from the Levant are so much in the 
interior of Turkish taste and feeling. _ 1865 Mozley Mirac. 
ii. 230 note. There were difficulties in the interior of the 
subject of induction which were not yet solved. 

3 . The internal or * home * affairs of a country or 
state ; the department concerned with these ; in the 
titles Secretary , Department of the Interior , used 
in U.S. and the Dominion of Canada, and Minister 
of the Interior , used in reference to most foreign 
countries, as France, Germany, Italy, etc. 

# (Corresponding to the Home Office, and Home Secretary, 
in Great Britain, and to the Colonial - Office and Colonial 
Secretary in most British Colonies.) 

*828 Penny Cycl. X. 418/2 The cabinet council of the king 
[of France] consists of eight ministers for the following de- 
partments 1, Finance ; 2, the Interior; 3, Justice [etc]. 
*899 Whitaker's Almanac 484 (Canada) Sec. of State, 
Railways & Canals, Finance, Justice, Interior, Public 
Works, Agriculture, etc. Ibid. 583 (United States of A.) 
Sec. of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture. 

Inferiority (mtl*ri|p*nti). rare . [ad. med.L. 
inteidoritds , f. interior ; see -try. (In mod.F. 
intirioritEjy a. The quality or state of being 
interior or inward, b. Inner character or nature ; 
an inner element, 

. *7° x Norris Ideal World 1. vi. 391 What St. Augustine., 
inculcates concerning both the interiority, and the com- 
munity of truth. 1704 Ibid. 11. xiii. 549 Some of his expres- 
sions, .relate to the interiority of 'IVuth._ 1803 Ediu. Rm. I. 
261 Interiority and exteriority, by which is meant the distinc- 
tion of the attributes of an object as originally existing in 
n^elf or as acquired from without. 1818 Hr. Jeub in C. 
Forster Life ii. (1836) 140 Those deep inferiorities (if I may 
lie allowed the expression), which will ever be the refresh- 
ment and delight of the most pious worshippers. 1884 H. 
W. Bekcher Plymouth Pulpit 19 Mar. 496 (Cent.) He had 
been a breaker of the law in its essential spirit, in its in- 
tcriority, all the way through. 1 


Interiorly (inti^riojli), adv. [f. Interior a, 

-f -LV ‘ 

1. In. or on the inside ; with respect to the in- 
terior; internally, inside, within. 

. *758 Junty in Phil. Trans. L. 551, I found the lungs 
closejy adhering to the ribs laterally, and posteriorly and 
interiorly close to the pericardium. 1804 Carlisle ibid. 
XCV. 14 The skeleton, .is placed interiorly, where the bulk 
of the animal admits of the bones being sufficiently strong, 
1856 Olmsted Slave States 386 Not more than twelve feet 
square, interiorly^ 1894 Bahing-Gould Queen ofL. I. ix, 
98 The van was divided interiorly into compartments. 

2. In, or with respect to, the inner or intrinsic 
nature of a thing; inwardly; intimately. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint (1685) 180 The Divine 
vertue that sustains and intenourly nourisheth all things. 
1682 Sir T. Bbowne Chr. Mor. in. § 35 To see ourselves 
interiourly, we are fain to borrow other Mens Eyes. i865 
Reader No. 159. 29/3 Exteriorly difficult and interiorly 
dangerous. 

3. In, or with respect to, the.inner nature, mind, 
or soul ; inwardly ; mentally or spiritually. 

*6op Bible (Douay) Lez>. j. comm., As the soule must 
interiorly worship God in spirite and veritic; sothebodie 
must also honour him exteriorly. ^ 1657 Dizdne Lover 67 If 
I hold my peace I shall interiorlie be tormented with in- 
supportable bitternesse. 1750 Chesterf. Lett . (1792) 111. 
ccxxix. 39 Interiorly most people enjoy the inferiority of 
their (?) friends 1863 M ks.C. Clar ke Shaks. Char. xix. 481 
Interiorly, morally, he is immeasurably below him. 1874 
H. \V. Bef.cher in Chr. World Pulpit V. 140/2 There is 
given to men interiorly a moral constitution which is 
illumined by the direct influence of the Divine soul acting 
on ours. 

Inte'riorness. rare. [f. as prec. + -.ness.] 

= IXTEHIOIUTY a. 


1895 Thinker VII. 157 This doctrine of the interiorness or 
coinnerence of the Non in the Father. 

t Interiously, adv. Obs. rare. [app. f. L. in- 
terim adv. inwardly, within + -I.Y Inwardly. 

X513 Bradshaw St. lyerfatrgc II. 1208 This forsayd crle 
of his benignite Interiously louynge holy religion. 

Inteript(e, obs. corrupt form of Lnteerdit. 
Interisland : see J-N’tkr- pref. 5. 
f Interi'tion. Obs. rare — °. [ad. I., intention- 
cm, n. of action from ititerirc to go to ruin, perish.] 
2656 Blount Glosscgr ., Intention , a decaying, a perishing. 
1658 in Philliis. 

Interja'cence. rare. [f. Iutekjace.nt : see 
-ence.] The fact of lying between. 

2864 in Wedstcr. 

Interjacency (intai|d^S>-sensi). [f. as prec. 
+ -ency.J The quality, condition, or state of beraij 
interjacent or of lying between ; also, an instance 
of this, something lying between. 

1646 Sir T. Brownx Pseud. Ep. vii. xvii. 377 Its fluctua- 
tions are but motions .. which winds, stormes, shims 
shelves, and every interjacency irregujates. 165X Dices 
Aeto Disp. t 397 In demonstration.. it is accounted impos- 
sible to go on from one extrenme to another, without a mean, 
and that mean wholly deny all interjacency. X773 C <»««<■«• 
Col. Rec. (1887) XIV. 475 The Interjacency of two Provinces 
between your Seat of Government and the Places to wnten 
you would now extend your Jurisdiction. 

Interjacent (.int3J|d5? l- sent), a. [ad. L. i«- 
terjacbit-em, pr. pple. of inteijacere, f. enter tie- 
nvecn + jaccre to lie.] ‘ Lying or existing between; 
intervening, intermediate. 

1594 in Row Hist. A7r£-(\Vodrow Soc.) 159 That a fast be 
keeped..the two last Sabbaths of June, with exhortation', 
and prayers in the interjacent week dayes. *£97 A* * *• 
tr. Guillcmeau's Fr. Chirurg. 23/2 The whole interjacent 
skinne might be cleane therof severed. 1614 Raleigh JUS • 
llor/div. I § 7 (1634)471 in spight of all the nations inter- 
jacent. 1628 Jackson Creed ix. xl. g x 1 The time interjacent 
betwixt the great feast.. and the pentecost following. 

Ray Creation 1. (1692) 176 What should take away the sig 
of these Ships from each other, but the gibbosity of tne 1 • 
terjacent Water ? 1695 Alingham Geom. Ffit. 47 Ad 
each the interjacent angle. 1840 De Quince)’ htyle 11. • 

i860 XI. 222 A great resisting mass, interjacent t>ci\'« 
Greece and the .. enemies to the far north cast. 5® 
Carlyle Fredk. Gi. iv. v. (1872) I. 308 He issued iroui 
Stettin ; took the interjacent outpost places. # 

Interjaculate (intDJ,d 3 re*kir/l<? s t), v. [f. 
teu- i a + ppl. stem of L. jaeuldrt to throw, dart . 
cf. Ejaculate.] To ejaculate in the midst oi a 
conversation ; to interject (art ejaculation). 

3854 Thackeray Neweomes vii, 1 O Dieu ! que n ai-je p 
It voir ? \ interjaculates Mademoiselle. ^ # 

Interj aculat^ry (intojjd^x-kir/latari' , a. j. • 
prec. : see -OBY.‘] Expressed in parenthetical ej. ■ 
dilations. . 

18*7 Black w. Mag. XXL 642 A sudden squall thatjmues 
a large dinner-party mute, or into x n t , e , rj a i !icra.I 
tion. 1871 T. A.TKOLLOPEZ>wrH/^w-'i/^<yin.»-6 All 
amount of inter iaculatory commentary’. 

Inteijangle : see Inteii- prf. i b. , T 

+ Intexje'ct, ppl. a. Obs. rare - ■ L od - : 
interject-us , pa. pple. of interjicerc : see n S 
Interjected: used as' pa. pple. of next. .. 

_ 2578 Banister Hist. Stan i. =i A thick crust of CartiUS 
interject and put betwene them. 

Intellect (intar^e-kt). o [f. L. w terjtO, 
ppl. stem of interjiclre (-jafre) to throw or cast 
between, f. inter between +jae?re to throw.] # 

1 . irans. To throw or cast in between ; to m 
dnee abruptly; to insert, interpolate, interpose. 



INTERJECTED, 


INTERLACED!/?, 


1588 A. King tr. Canisius\Catcch. Hvij, Thay war in- 
tenectit betuix ye accomplissing of ye course of ye sone and 
ye moone. 1624 T. Scott Belg. Souldier 3 Some . . tem- 
porizing Parasite may interject these doubts. 1684 tr. Bond’s 
A fere. Conipit. vi. 217 If ..as soon as [blood} . .were let, 
without any stay interjected, Sweat were raised. 1791 
Bedoof.s in Phil . Trans. LXXXI. 64 When the latter is in- 
terjected between the strata, or squeezed up through fissures. 
1874 S. Cox Filter. Ps. iii. 59 He can interject a mere play 
upon words. 1882 Masson Carlyle in Alacm. A fag. XLV. 
248 She interjected one of her bright and witty remarks. 

b. To remark parenthetically or as an interrup- 
tion. 

*791 Boswell yohnson 6 Apr. an. 1 775, Moody interjected 
in an Irish tone and with a comick look, ‘Ah ! poor George 
the Second’. 1822 W. Taylor in ATonthly A fag. LIII, 103 
‘Ridiculous’, interjected I. 1881 Miss Braddon As/h. I. 
172 * I have been at home so little, you see*, she interjected 
with a piteous air, 

+ c. In passive'. To be interposed or situated 
between; to lie or occur between ; to intervene. 

1578 Banister Hist. Alan 1. 27 That cauitie or hollow, in- 
teracted betwene them, is a seat for the Muscle. 1633 
Earl Manch. A l Mondo (1636} 15 It [death} is but a point 
of time interjected betwixt two extremes. *746-7 Act 20 
Geo. //, c. 43 § 15 In case such lands are interjected between 
two shires. 1752 Stewart's Trial in Scots Alag. U753) July 
333/2 High ground interjected betwixt him and the deponent. 

j- 2 . intr. for ref., a. To cross one another, as 
two lines, b. To come between; to intervene, 
interpose. Ohs. rare. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii.tv. Coluaines 356 , 1 never 
see their glances inter-ject In Triangle, Sextile, or Square 
aspect, Now milde, now moody; but methinks I see [etc.]. 
1646 Buck Ktch. Ill 61 The confluence of Souldiers inter- 
jecting rescued him. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, v. ix. 
375 The Sagittall [Suture] which usually begins at that point 
where these Lines interject. 

Hence Interjected ppl. a., thrown or cast be- 
tween, interpolated; placed or lying between, in- 
terposed ; Interjecting vbl. sb., the action of 
interpolating or interposing. 

1590 Barrougk Myth. PJiysick Pref. (1639} 5 The interject- 
ing of these few lines. <216x9 W. Cowper in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. li, 11 They see not his merciful face by 
reason of many interjected veils. 1650 Bulwer Anthro - 
pomet. 164 The Scapula . . grows prominent with the inter- 
jected Muscules. 1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 129 The 
employment of such interjected clauses may go even further. 

Interjection (intaiidse-kpm). [a. F. inter- 
jection (i3-i4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inter- 
jection-em, n. of action from interjicSre : see prec.] 

1 . The utterance of ejaculations expressive of 
emotion ; an ejaculation or exclamation. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf. Alanhode 111. vii. (x86q) 130 This interiec- 
cioun sorweful wer-inne is no thing that lusteth. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 332 Hee beginneth his letter with 
an interjection of joye, or a kinde of speache importing his 
inwarde gladnesse. 1626 Bacon Sylva §721 A Continued 
Expulsion of the Breath, with the loud Noise, which maketh 
the Interjection of Laughing. x8x6 L Scott Vis. Paris 
Pref. (ed. 5) 23 People have exclaimed their joy and astonish- 
ment so often, that, being no longer able to keep up the 
proper climax of interjection, they [etc.]. 1850 Thackeray 

Mr. <5- Afrs. Berry »i, A !— note of interjection. 

2 . Gram . A natural ejaculation expressive of 
some feeling or emotion, used or viewed as a Part 
of Speech. 

So called because, when so used, it is interjected between 
sentences, clauses, or words, mostly without grammatical 
connexion. But the interjection O is often construed with 
the vocative or nominative of address, and alas, hey, hurrah, 
woe, etc. with the prep. ,/Or or to and an object. Beside the 
simple interjections, as alt I, oh t, ha /, ho t , hulloa t, psha f, 
whew l, and the like, substantives, adjectives, adverbs, and 
short phrases or sentences are often used interjectionally; e.g. 
marry/, fiddlesticks l, fiddle-de-dee !, the devil l, O dear/, 
dear me/, well, well/, Gad's ’ ooksl , God ha mercy/, bless 
my soul / 

1530 Palsgr. 149 Interjection be suche as serve to expresse 
the passyons and the affections of the mynde. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado iv. i. 22 How now! interactions? why then, 
some be of laughing, as ha, ha, he. *712 Steele Sped. 
No. 400 p 4 Much Care and Concern for the Lady's Welfare 
..expressed by an Interjection, an Ah, or an Oh, at some 
little Hazard in moving or making a Step. ^ 1786-1805 H. 
TooKE Parley 31 The dominion of speech is erected upon 
the downfall of Interjections. 1871 Earle Pltilal. Eng. 
Tongue § 103 The interjection may’ be defined as a form of 
speech whten is articulate and symbolic but not grammatical 
f b. Something that has the effect of an inter- 
jection, in expressing emotion. Ohs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. F.xcnip. ill. xv. 85 He rent his gar- 
ments which was the interjection of the Country. 

3 . The action of interjecting or interposing any- 
thing : also, something interposed. 

1508 FLORto, fntergetiione, a putting belweene, an Inter- 
jection. 1643 Herle Attsw. Feme 33 That third estate of 
the Peeres . . becomes the best conjunction by being an 
interjection betweene them. 1658 Phillips, Interjection , a 
casting between. 1881 Pres. Arthur Message to Congress 
6 Dec. 5/8 The interjection of any foreign guarantee might 
he regarded as a superfluous and unfriendly act. 

b. An interpolated remark or exclamation; an 
interruption. 

1896 Daily News 31 Mar. 7/4 Prisoner. This is too bad— 
flesh and bfood can’t stand it. Air. de R—. You don't do 
yourself any good by these interjections. 

+ 4. Rhct. = Parenthesis. Ohs. 

1678 PuiLLirs (ed. 4). Interjection,, .also a figure in Rhe- 
torick and Grammar, being the same with Parenthesis, and 
•Otherwise called Interruption. 
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Interjectional (intajidsekjsnal), a, [f.prec. 

+ -AL.] 

1 . Of the nature of something interjected or thrown 
in between or among other remarks. 

1788 Cumberland Observer No. 116 p 19 This simply 
turns upon Saint Mark’s __ interjectional observation, not 
noticed by Saint Matthew in his account. x8i8Scott ///-/. 
Afidl. xlii,/ And Efiie?— -and Effie, dear father?’ was an 
eager interjectional question^ which Jeanie repeatedly threw 
in among her expressions of joyful thankfulness. 1839 New 
Alonthly Alag. LVI. 547 Interrupted .. by interjectional 
observations. 

2 . Of, belonging to, or of the nature of an inter- 
jection in language. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xi, Dr. Slop .. was just be- 
ginning to return my uncle Toby the compliment of his 
whu — u — u, or interjectional whistle. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet ch. vii, A number of interjectional sounds uttered 
with a strange variety of intonation, i860 Farrar Orig. 
Lang. (1865) 36 Some onomatopoetic or interjectional root. 

Hence Interje'ctionally adv., in an interjectional 
way ; as an interjection. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rci *. II. iv. vii, His Troopers, .respond 
interjectionally. 1840 Fraser's Alag. XXII. 306 ‘ I do pity 
you ’, replied the ordinary, interjectionally. 1875 Renouf 
Egypt. Gram. 56 The crude form of the verb appears some- 
times to be used interjectionally. 1882 Sekj r. Bai.lantine 
Exper. xxxvii. 355, I rarely kept a diary, and only inter- 
jectionally, at long intervals and for short periods. 

Inteijectionalize (intoJidse’kJjnaleiz), V. 
[-IZE.] traits. To make into an interjection. 

1871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 208 By the sixteenth 
century this ‘all hajl I ’. .having lost all construction, was 
completely interjectionalised. 

Interjectionary (intai^e-kjanari), a. [f. 
Intekjection 4 - -ary.] Characterized by inter- 
jection ; interjectory. 

1797 B. Swift <W. R. Paterson) Tonnentorgi Crying into 
the deaf night that has had so many interjectionary confi- 
dences from us all. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. vi. II. 
85 Friedrich Wilhelm’s inarticulate, interjectionary utter- 
ances. 1888 Cornh. Alag. Feb. x66 The most perfunctory 
and interjectionary and spasmodic of observations. 

Interject or (mtaijdse-ktai). [agent-n. from 
L. interjiccre to Interject.] One who interjects 
or interpolates. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 3 June 6/1 The interjector always gets 
the worst of it in an encounter with an old parliamentary 
hand. 

Interjectory (intaspdge-ktsri), a. [f. as In- 
terject v. + -out.] Characterized by interjection ; 
interroptive ; interpolated ; interjectional. 

1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel xix. II. 37 ‘The smallest 
occasional doses’, Mrs. Caroline remarked, to an accompani- 
ment of interjectory eyebrows and chins from all her younger 
daughters. 1859 Sat. Rev. 19 Mar. 336/1 [He] mars the 
even flow of an opening speech by restless interjectory 
comments. 1894 Harper's Alag. Feb. 404 ft Broken with 
interjectory sentences. 

Hence Interje'ctorily adv interjectionally, in- 
terruptedly. 

1891 G. Meredith One 0/ our Cottq. II. iii. 62 A tale., 
narrated interjectorily among the by-ways of the City, 

Int erj e ctur al (intaiid^e-ktmral), a. [f. as 
next + -al.] Of the nature of what is interjected 
or thrown in parenthetically ; interjectional. 

x 77 5 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, He.. rapped out a dozen inter- 
jectural oaths. x88x * Basil * Love the Debt vii, Interjectural 
asides to the donkey he drove. 

+ Interje'cture. Obs. rare~~ l . [ad. L. in- 
terjectura an insertion, f. ppl. stem of interjacere 
to Interject : see -ure,] Interposition. 

1578 Banister Hist. Alan 1. 22 They are together com- 
mitted like vnto the superiour Vertebrcs, saue that., they 
Iacke the interiectur of Cartilages. 

+ Interjoi-n f V. Ohs. rare ~ *. [Inter- ib: cf. 
L. interjtingere , OF. cntrejoindrei\ trans . To 
join one with another, to join reciprocally. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iv. 22 So fellest foes, .shall grow deerc 
friends And inter-ioyne their yssues. 

Inteijoist, -judgement, -juatle : see Inter-. 

Interj traction. rare~°. [n.* of action from 
L. interjungZrc to interjoin.] A mutual joining. 

2836 in Smart. 

+ Tnterkbng. Obs. rare [A rendering of L. 
interrex .] = Interrex. 

1533 Bellenden Livy (1822) 262 The patricianis war con- 
vemt to cheis ane Interking, becaus na man aucht to con- 
vene the senate without he war dothit with public office. 

Interknit (intorni't), v. [Inter- i b.] 

1 . trans. To knit each into the other ; to inter- 
twine, interweave. 

1805 Southey A fa doc it. xi, Here they .. infix the ready 
piles, Or interknitting them with oziers, weave The wicker 
wall. 1825 — Tale Paraguay 1. xix, These strongly inter- 
knit they closed around With basket-work of many a pliant 
bough. 1885 A thettxuut 23 May 666/3 A little girl . . with 
fingers interknit in her lap. 

2 . intr. To intertwine. 

18x8 Keats Endynt. i. 812 Nor with aught else can our 
souls interknit So wingedly. 

Hence I’nterknit ppl. a. 

1885 Athensenm x8 Apr. 512 [He] lets his inlerknit fingers 
lie in his lap. 

t i-nterkncut, sb. Obs. rare~°. In J enter-. 
[Intiih- 2 a.] A knot which interknits or ties to- 
gether. 

x6xx Flokio, Intemodo, an enterknoL 


Interknot (intornp-t), v. Also 7 enter-. 
[Inter- i b.] trans. To knot together. 

x6xx FlorIO, Internodare, to enterknot or knit. x888 L. 
Hearn Chita n. i, Millennial oaks inteiknotted their pyihon 
roots below its surface. Ibid, iii, Ropes are unrolled and 
intei'knotted into a line. 

tlnterknow, v. Obs. Also 7 enter-. [In- 
ter- 1 b.] trails. To know mutually. 

1603-51 [bee EntekknowJ. 1612-15 lip. Hall Contempt., 

0. T. xtx. v, How familiarly do these prophets inter-know 
one another. 

Hence InterknowTedge, mutual or reciprocal 
knowledge. 

<tx6z6 [see Enterknowleuce]. a 1656 Bp. Hall Recap. 
Whole Disc. (R.) t See them in mutuall interknowledge, 
enjoying each other's blessednesse. 

Interlace (intsil^'s), V. Forms: 4~7entre- 
lace, 4-6 enter-, 6 interlase, 6-7 enter-, 6- 
interlace. [ME. cut re lace, a. F. entrclace-r (OF. 
-ier), f. entre- (Enter-, Inter- 1) + facer to Lace.] 

1 . trans. To unite two (or more) things by in- 
tercrossing laces, strings, or threads; hence, to 
connect or bind together intricately; to entangle, 
involve, mix up. {rare in physical sense.) 

c X374 Chaucer Bocth. in. pr. xii, 82 (Camb. MS.) The 
hows of dydalus so entrelaced }xu it is vn-able to le vn- 
laced. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. 1. v. 27 The vii nrtes . . ben in 
such wise entrelaced that they may not be auctorised that 
one without that other. _ 1578 Banister Hist. Alan vin. 110 
With these nerues, the vj coniugation of brayne is interlaced 
and mingled. 179X Cowper Odyss. xxm. 237, 1 .. fashion’d 
the whole bed . . beneath Close interlaced with purple cord- 
age strong. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 62 Ice.. is built up of 
crystalline particles interlaced together. 

2 . To draw two series of threads, withes, or 
other things, across each other, passing each alter- 
nately above and below the other, as in weaving ; 
but implying a simpler and less elaborate arrange- 
ment than interweave . 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxx. 736 Enterlase your 
ataues ouer your armes, one within another, a 1649 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Poems 95 Trees, pleasant trees . .Now interlace 
your trembling tops above. 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 
76 Linnen cloth is that which we call flax., curiously twisted, 
enterlaced, and conjoyned. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 

1. 59{ The boughs . . had matted themselves together, or 
been interlaced by persons of an unlucky shrewdness. 1857 
W. Collins Dead Secret iii. (1861) 86 Her fingers .. inter- 
laced themselves mechanically. 1874 Bojutell A rms fy A rm . 
iii. 51 Head-pieces formed of brass mail— of rings or chain- 
work, which might be interwoven or interlaced. 

b. Jig. To intermix with constant alternation ; 
to alternate ; to interweave, 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 28 The meeting of us, tnoe 
old acquainted friends, and interlacing of talke and commu- 
nication. 1581 J. Bell Hatldon's Anno. Osor. 28 b, 
Amongest these are enterlaced some of the royall blond. 
1644 Mrq. Worc. in Dircks Life vi. (1865) 77 You were 
pleased so to interlace terror and comfort. 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr. II. 39X The two are inextricably interlaced. 
A righteous life js the result of faith, and faith is deepened 
by a righteous life. 

f 3 . To interweave one thing or set of things into 
another ; to introduce as by interweaving ; to in- 
sert, interpolate. Chiefly //f. or iransf. Ohs. 

1532 More Confut. Barnes NVks. 739/2 HU goodly doc- 
trine interlaced here and there by the wayc. 1551 T. Wil- 
son Logtke 2X In the seconde Proposition, there beecertaine 
Negatives enterlayed. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1390 Here and 
there the Painter interlaces Pale cowards marching on with 
trembling paces. 1598 Gkenewf.y Tacitus’ Anti. 1. iii. (1622) 

6 Yet he interlaced home things among, touching his attire 
and behauiour. a 1677 Harrow Scntt. Wks. 1687 I. vi. 77 
That we do with all our occupations and all occurrences 
interlace devout ejaculations of prayer and praise. 

4 . To cross, vaiy, or diversify a thing with inter- 
woven or intermixed elements; to intersperse, 
mingle, or mix with. Chiefly transf. an djig. 

1594 TGreene Seltnitts WUs. 1881-3 XIV. 270 'lhere our 
ioyes aye interlaced with feares. l6xx Coryat Crudities 
335 Faire pillars of blacke marble, interlaced with pretty 
white vaines. 1634 Sir T._Hekuert Trav. 6x Mosaicke 
worke, enterlaced with Arabian characters out of their Al- 
coran. 1699 Damtier Vov. II. 111. xc9 Yet is it interlaced 
with pleasant Valleys and large Plains, c 1730 Burt Lett. 
N. Scott. (x8x8) 1 . 157 When the natives drink plentifully 
ef it [common ale], they interlace it with brandy or usky. 
1827 Carlyle Afire., Richter (1872) I. 10 Interlaced with., 
quips, puns, and even oaths. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 
xxix, Beautiful green meadow's interlaced with streams. 

5 . intr. for rejl. a. To cross each other intri- 
cately, as if woven together; to lie between each 
other in opposite directions, like the fingers of the 
two interlaced hands. 

1596 Sphnsfr F. Q. v. iiL 23 As roses did with lilies inter- 
lace. 1848 Carpenter A aim. pltys. 21 Tissue con*>Fting of 
fibres crossing and interlacing in every direction- 1855 
Lynch Rivulet i,xxxv. vii, As skies are seen more su ed Jy 
clear Through boughs that interlace. 1895 J. y insor 
Alississ. Basin 179 Where the sources of the Koanohe and 
James interlace with those of the Kanawha. 

+ b. To mix oneself up, to become entangled or 
involved. Ohs. rare. 

c 1380 WvcUF Set. Wks. HI. 164 If freres enterlasen, [0 
synne is more perilouxe. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. XL Ixt. 
(1612) 271 Yeat interlace wx shall among the lout of her 
and him. . 

Hence Interlaced///, a. spec, in Her. sec quot. 
1766 and cf. Intebfbf.tted. Interla-cedly adv., 
in an interlaced manner. 



INTERLACEMENT. 


INTERLEAVING. 


*593 Q- Eliz. Boeth. iv. met. vi. 97 So Interlaced looue 
reneives The eternall courses all. 1598 Florio, Iniercalare 
uerso ,.. a verse interlaced. «x64x Bp. Mountagu Acts <5-. 
Mon. (164c) An infallible concatenation of causes depending 
interlacedly one upon another. 1766 Porny H eraldry Gloss., 
Interlaced .. is applied in blazoning Annulets, Rings, Cr<.s* 
cents, etc., that are linked together in the same manner as 
are the links of a chain. 1830 R. Knox Bedard's An at, 
51 Bundles of parallel or interlaced threads. 1830T.R0SCOC 
Tourist Switz. <$• Italy 154 These were to be declaimed, as 
it maybe termed, interlacedly; that is, a piece of Noah, 
a piece of Caesar, and a piece of Pantaloon. 1874 Boutell 
Arms <5- Arm. x. 189 True mail armour of interlaced rings. 
Interlacement (int;>Jl£ f *sment). Also 7 en- 
ter-. [f. prec. + -MENT. Cf. F. cntrelacement 
(12 tli c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] _ . 

1. The action of interlacing or condition of being 
interlaced ; alternate crossing of threads, lines, or 
branches; also cotter., an interlaced arrangement 
or strnctnre. 

1603 Flojuo Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 300 The wheelings, 
the windings, and enterlacements of the celestiall bodies. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Auat. 42t Whence there results an 
interlacement resembling mat-work. 1851 Carpenter Man. 
Phys . (ed. 2) 324 Formed . . by the interlacement or anasto- 
mosis of their minutest branches. 1881 W. G. Palgrave 
P lira- Bat in Macnt. Mag. XLY. 33 The dense interlace- 
ment of the bamboo thicket. 

2. Complicated or intricate intermingling. 

1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. iv. 202 There might be^ such 
an interlacement of poor Peter’s former and latter inten- 
tions. 1891 Spectator 4 Apr., Below Cape de Verde . . the 
interlacement of nationalities is exceedingly complicated. 

Inter lac ery (intsri^ssri). [f. Interlace v. 
+ -ERY: cf. tracery i] Something interlaced; in- 
terlaced threads, tendrils, etc. ; interlaced work. 

1865 Reader 28 Oct. 480/1 That, produced in the boggy 
districts was full of minute fibrous interlacery. 1895 Clark 
Russell Good Ship Mohock viii. 176, I stood behind the 
interlacery of the main shrouds watching them. 

Interlacing (intejlJ^sig), vbl. sb. [f. In- 
terlace v. -1- -ingL] The action of the verb 
Interlace; interlacement, intermingling. 

1532 More Confut . Barnes ym. Wks. 747/1 He laboureth 
with interlacing of his heresies and hys rayling, to make 
such confusion n the matter. 1593 Nashb Christ's 7*. 
(1613) 146 Your pinches, your purles, your floury laggings, 
superfluous eriterlacings. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne II. 
354 To range the carriages and interlacings of the heavenly 
bodies of differing colours about the axis of necessity, ac- 
cording to Plato. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. xii, r 12 With 
a copious interlacing of additions and corrections. 1875 
Fortnum Majolica ix, 76 Pieces having a decoration.. with 
interlacings and other ornaments in manganese and blue. 

Interlacing*, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] 
That interlaces ; crossing intricately ; intertwining, 
interweaving, intermingling. 

1738 Glover Leonidas 11. Poems (1810) 31/2 Pomegranates, 
purple mulberry, and fig, From interlacing branches mix 
their hues And scents. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 250/r 
Composed of a series of interlacing fibres. 2842-76 Gwilt 
Encycl . Archil. Gloss., Interlacing Arches , semicircular 
arches as in an arcade, the mouldings of which intersect 
each other, as frequently seen in Norman architecture. 
3884 Athenaeum 16 Aug. 216/3 The Interlacing sculpture 
met their eye in many of the churches and churchyards. 

Interlard, ppl. a. [f. Interlat v. + -ed L] 
Laid or inserted between ; interposed. 

1856 Kane A ret. Ex pi. I. ix. 92 note. The cliffs were of 
..limestone, with interlaid and inferior sandstones. 

Interlamellar (inteilnrmelaj), a. Zool. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between or among lamellae 
( [e.g . of the gills). 

_ 1846 Dana Zooph.xv. (1848) 46 Opposite interlamellar spaces 
in/he visceral cavity. x888 Rolleston Sc. Jackson Anim. 
Bi/e .130 The space between the two lamellae, i. e. outer 
and inner, of each gill, is the ‘interlamellar* space, and 
examination shows that it is crossed by numerous ‘ inter* 
lamellar * junctions. 

Interlamellation (intailremul^bjan). [In- 
ter- 2 a.] A placing, or being placed, in alternate 
lamellre or layers. 

*879 Rutlev Study Rocks x. 103 An admixture or inter- 
lamellation of albite and orthoclase. 

Interlaminar (intarlarmina-i), a. Auat. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] ^ Situated between lamince or plates. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Auat. 186 Yellow ligaments .. 
occupy the interlaminar spaces of the vertebrre. 

Interlaminate (intarirc-minFH), v. [Inter- 
1 a.] traits. To insert in or between alternate 
laminx or plates. 

x8x6 W. Smith Strata Ident.ij^ Clay, interlaminated with 
stony nodules. 1849 Dana Geol.xxx. (1850) 241 Interlaminated 
with thin calcareous Seams or plates. 

Hence Interlamina-tion, the action of inter- 
laminating ; also, an interlaminated formation. 

1864 in Webster. 2876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geo!, xiii. 218 
With occasional interlaminations of fissile grey sandstone. 
1879 Rutlky Study Rocks x. 90 Orthoclase and albite occur 
together in infinitesimal interlanrinntions of the two species. 

Interlap (intoilnrp), v. [f. Inter- ib + Lap 
v.] intr. To lap over, or rest one upon another. 
Hence Interla'pping vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1889 Electric Rev. 8 Mar. 28 1/2 In case of any serious 
accident, the whole of the mains can, by one turn of a screw, 
be disconnected from the dynamos, the interlapping pieces 
all dropping out. 189a Eng. fltustr. Mag. Sept. 886 The 
logs were laid generally with the small ends towards the 
end of the raft, and interlapped so as to give strength. 1895 
Treat. Relig. Th. (N. Y.) Oct. 443 Any classification .. is 
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attended with difficulty because of the variations and inter- 
lappings. 

Interla’pidate, v. itonce-wd. [f. L. inter- be- 
tween P L. lapid-em stone : cf. interfoliatel\ traits. 
To fit in between each other like stones in a 
building. 

1814 Coleridge Let. to /us/ice Fletcher 2 Nov. in Ess. 
Own Times (1850) 698 Combinations of the mechanics and 
lower craftsmen . . interlapidated and cemented as they all 
are, each in the club of his own trade. 

I-nterlapse. rare— 1 . [Inter- 2 a.] The 
lapse of time between any two events; an inter- 
vening space (of time). 

<1x658 Harvey (J.), These dregs are calcined into such 
salts, which, after a short interlapse of time, produce coughs. 

t Interla'qneate, a. Sc. Obs.rare — 1 . [ad. 
med.L. interlaqucal-us (Dii Cange), f. inter- (In- 
ter- 1 b) + laqucatus entangled, after F. entrelact!.} 
Entangled. 

1560 Rolland Crl. Venus i. 419 [Thy] minde it is sa Inter- 
laqueat..in the Net of lufe Prophane. 

Interlard (int3jla*ad), V. Also 6-7 enter-, 
[a. F. entrelarder (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
cube- (Inter- 1 a) + larder to Lard.] 

+ 1. traits. To mix with alternate layers of fat; 
said in the passive voice of natural intermixture ; 
in Cookery, to insert strips of fat, bacon, etc. into 
(lean meat) before cooking; to lard. Ohs. 

<11533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ivb, 
FJesshe oughte not to be .. so fatte that it cloie the stomacke : 
but meane and enterlarded. 1555 Eden Decades 26 Pea- 
cockes and phesauntes [lose their taste] except they bee 
interlarded beefore they bee rested. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxvi. (1748) 371 Whose [the salmon’s] grain doth rise in 
flakes with fatness interlarded, c 1720 W. Gibson Farricds 
Guide 1. iv. (1738) 50 These Muscles are interlarded with a 
considerable deal of Fat. 174 x Compl. Fam. Piece 1. ii. 153 
Take a good Buttock of Beef, interlarded with great Lards 
rolled up in Savoury Spice and sweet Herbs. 

fb. To intermix (fat) in lean meat. Obs. 

1649 Alcoran 88 We forbad the Jews to eat. .of the fat of 
beasts, except of such as is interlarded in the flesh. 

f2. traitsf. To intermingle or intermix (a tiring) 
with alternate or inserted layers or portions of 
something else. Obs . 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vjli. 369 Grey Marble, interlarded 
with white Alabaster. 1777 Stewart in Phil. Trans. LXVI I. 
487 It was found throughout interlarded (if I may be allowed 
the expression) with the purest metal. 

3 .Jig. To diversify by intermixture or inter- 
jection ; to mix, mingle, or intersperse with. 

*563-87 Foxe A. fs M. (1596) 920/x To interlard a tale of 
untruth, with some parcell of truth nowe and then among. 
1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. (1616) x The gifts of the minde 
so interlarded with the excellence of all veTtues. 1670 G. H. 
tr. Hist. Cardinals 11. nr. 296 [He] enterlards the fury of 
his heart, .with a counterfeit modesty and goodness, a 1694 
Tillotson Serm. xxii. (1742) II. 81 When men use to inter- 
lard all their careless talk with oaths. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 
11. (R.), They interlard their native drinks with choice Of 
strongest brandy. 2752 Fielding Amelia 1. iii, A volley of 
dreadful oaths, interlarded with some language, not proper 
to be repeated. 1820 Scott Monast. xiv. The high-flown 
and ornate compliments with which^ the gallant knight of 
the sixteenth century interlarded his conversation. 1841 
Lever C. O'Malley xxxv. 191 He would interlard his medita- 
tion by passages of scripture. 1872 Mjnto Eng. Prose Bit. 
Introd. 29 There is a tolerably unanimous public opinion 
against interlarding English composition with foreign words, 
b. Said of the ingredient. 
c 1654 Flecknoe Relat. 10 Yrs. Trav. 105 Latin .. rather 
serves to interlaid other Languages, than to make an intire 
meal of discourse. 1695 Congreve Lrve for L. iv. xix, 
Lying is a figure of speech that interlards the greatest part 
of my conversation. 1867 Mtss Braddon Anr. Floyd x. 97 
Slangy technicalities of the turf had interlarded the poor 
girl's brain-sick babble. 

+ 4. To interpolate, interpose. Obs. 

*545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 6 Plenty of flesshe enter - 
Jardyng and entermyngling it selfe with tile muskles. . 1565 
Jewel Rcpl. Harding (x6xi) 456 Here M. Harding . . hath 
interlarded a long Fable of his owne, 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesxe 11. xtii[i). (Arb.) 136 Your fourth [verse] of one 
bissillable,and two monosillables interlarded. x6ox Holland 
Pliny xxxiv. viii. II. 497, 1 will not ouerpasse the multitude 
of others, but interlard (as it were) and disperse them among. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. Auat. 1 xxxvi. 80 An 
innumerable company of. .Veins, and Arteries, among which 
Blood out of the Vessels seems to be shed and interlarded. 
*755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 28 Boyish speeches in which*hc 
often interlarded the words O tempora, O mores. 

*f*5. To smear internally (with something). Obs. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 182 Jarres. .whose insides are all 
interlarded with pitch to preserve the earthen vessells. 
Hence Interla‘rded///.a., Interla*rding vbl. sb. 
*581 Mulc aster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 157 With some 
enterlarding of towardnes and learning. <2x648 Diguy 
Closet Opened , Shred half a pound of the belly-part of 
interlarded Bacon. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. v T He was 
voluble; — the eternal interlardings of ‘your Honour’, with 
the respectfulness of Corporal Trim’s manner, 2815 Woman's 
Will Hi. i,_Hell and the devil! will you never have done 
with these interlardings? 

tl’nterlard, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec.vb.] The 
fat or omentum of a beast. 

c 1440 Prouip. Parv. 262/2 Interlarde, of fet flesche, 
abdomen. 2557 Primer , Bauds A viij, My soule shal be 
satisfied as it wer with interlarde and fatnessc. 
tlnterlarda’tion. Obs.rare— x . [f. Inter- 
lard v. + -ATION.] The action of interlarding; 
something interlarded. 


2728 Morgan Algiers I. v1.-207.In spite of my frequent 
Interlardations, I fear some Epicureans may think [thh 1 
Preamble] dry Feeding. 

Interlardmeilt (intada-jdment). [f. as prec. 
+ -MENT.] =prec. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. xiv. 89 This give, 
me an appetite to oblige thee by interlardment. 1852 R.S 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxvi, A. .cap— curious in micro! 
scopic punctures and cherry-coloured ribbon interhrdmenk 

Inter-latitudinal, -laudation, -layer: s« 
Inter- pref. 

Interlay (intsdr 1 -), v. Pa. t. and pple. -laid, 
[f. Inter- i a + Lay v .] 

1. traits. To lay between or among; to interpose. 
2609 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. lxx, This Chayne of Nature 

might be interlay’d BetweenetheFatherand hishigh intents. 
2624 Wotton Archil, in Reiiq. (1651) 225 That certain 
Courses or Ledges of more strength then the rest, be inter- 
layed. 1850 Mrs. Browning Hector in Gard. vii. And the 
meadow turf, cut finely, Round them laid and interlaid, 

2. To famish or vary with something placed or 
inserted between ; also fig. 

. 1622 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 457 The walls of red 
marble shined like fire, interlaid with gold. 2631 Brathivait 
Eng. Gcntlerv. (1641) 289 The one interlayeth affection with 
too much passion, the other with too much dissimulation. 
2652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. m._ (1673) 79/1 Composed of 
Marble, and everywhere enterlaid with Gold. 

Interleaf(rnt3ilJQ,rA PUleaves. [Inter- 2b.] 
1. An extra leaf inseited between the regular 
leaves of a book, usually blank to receive notes or 
additional matter; also traitsf. matter such as is 


written on such a leaf. 

2742 Richardson Pamela lix, My little book of select de- 
votions, with my notes in the inter-leaves. 2832 R. H. 
Froude Rem. (1838) I. 257 All his interleaves and margins 
are scribbled over with lug-sails. 2856 Masson Ess., Story 
1770. 199 Here the reader must permit me a little Essay or 
disquisitional Interleaf on the character and writings of 
Chatterton. 1898 S. Colvin Advt. Flor. Pict. Chrott.zji 
His text. .com prises 42 pages of Introduction and 79 Inter- 
leaves facing the drawings. 

2. Bot. A leaf developed between the ordinary 
leaves of a plant. 

2868 Rep. U . .S'. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 573 The stunt- 
ing of the shoots and grapes, the curling and premature 
fall of the leaves, the development of in ter leaves, and crack- 
ing and drying of the berries. 

Interleaf (intojlf’f), v. [f. prec.] = Interleaved 

Hence Interleaved^//, a., Interloa'iing vbl sb. 

*733 A. Hill Bet. 24 Ocl Wks. 1753 1. 156, I will inter- 
leaf your part, if you send it me. 1739 — in Tv ichardson s Cctr. 
(1804) I. 34 The interleafed volumes of Plain Dealers and 
Prompters. 1876 Rock Text. Fabr . ii. 8 The curious example 
of such gauzy interleafingsin the manuscript ofThecdulpn. 
1900 Westm. Gas. 26 Jan. 10/2 He nroposes to * interleaf 
his parliamentary’ duties with agreeable studies. 

Interleague (intorirg), v. Now rare. Also 
6 enter-, [f. Inter- i b + League v . But perb. 
a perversion of the phrase to enter league', see 
quot. 1579.] intr . and refi . To enter into or 
form a league with another, or ■with each other. 

[1579 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 49, I studyed euer since my 
first comming to Naples to enter league With such a ont as 
might direct my steps.] 2590 Lodge Euphues’ Gold . Leg 
(2880) hi iv, See..howe Fortune and loue haue interie3guea 
themselues to be. .thy foes. 2593 Nashe Christ si. Uoj3» 
60 [He] there enter-leagued himselfe with Eleazar. xc<» 
Marston SoPhonisba 1. i. A ivb, So /carefully will I take 
vengeance ; I’le interleague with Scipio. 

Hence Interlea*gued ppl. a. 

1844 Lytton tr. Schiller's Poems <5* Ball., Fridohn I. So 
Their strength the Fire, the Water gave, In interieagueu 
endeavour. 

IntexTeave (Intailfv), v. U- I nter- i « + 
Leaf sb. (pi. /caves).] 

1. Irons. To insert leaves, usually Hank, between 

the ordinary leaves of (a book). , 

1668 Wood Life (0. H. S.) II. 140 Interleaving the hoots 
he added to it [etc.]. 1713 Addison Spcct. ^ 

Having the two last volumes in large paper interleaved J 
her own private use. 1839 J. G. Lockhart Bet. in omi 
Mem. y. Murray (1891) II. xxxiv. 453 He is going 
interleave his copy and annotate largely. 1874 * {LAa V' 
Self-Cult. 21 The 3’oung student cannot begin too ea ) 
the practice of interleaving certain books. 

2. traitsf. and fig. To insert or introduce som - 
thing at regular intervals between (things) or 
between the parts - of (a thing). Const, with* 

2822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 243 Any feasible p x 
for interleaving days of hardship with days ol ease. 

H. R. Reynolds in Life vii. (1898)376 We do vary and 
and interleave the liturgy with free prayer and p«i V * 
1878 A. H. Green, etc. Coal ii. 42 Towards the north.. uw 
rock becomes interleaved with shale and sandstone, 
b. With inverted construction. Const, tit. 

1802 T. S. Surr Splendid Misery HI- 49 1h c ; n 

Fashions of London atvd Paris ..not unaptly mterie- 
Les Etudes de la Nature. . . 

Interleaved (intailf-vd), ppl- a. [f- P rc • 

-ED LI Having (blank) leaves jmeitcd. 

1698 Phil. Tmisixx. 458 An interleav’d CntnK“' > 
the Bodleian Library. 2787 Sir j. Hawkins jot ' ~ 

An interleaved copy of Bailey’s dictionary in fob® 
Johnson] made the repository' of the several artscl 
Burcon Lives 12 Good Men II. x. 263 An interleaved cop) 

. .annotated throughout by himself. , »•<■ 

Interleaving; (intorifwig), vbl. sb. L* * 
prec. + -ino 1 .] The insertton of (blank) it- 
interfoliation. 
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INTERLOCUTORY. 


RIDGE Priend (1837) IT. 23 The interests of the proprietors 
were' interlinked.. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanors Put. II. 
iv. 54 With the riiemory of the past," was interlinked the face 
and figure of Launcelot Darrell. 1895 J. Winsor -Mississ. 
Basin 204 To find interlinking natural canals. 
Interlink (i’ntailiqk), sb. [Inter- 2 b.] An 
intermediate or connecting link. 

a 1834 Coleridge Rem. (1838) III. 402 A longer time and 
more interlinks are requisite. 

Iliterlobate a. [Lvreu- 4 a.] Situ- 

ated between loops or lobes, esp. in Geol. between 
the terminal lobes of a glacier-moraine. 

1881-2 T. C. Chamberlin in Rep, II. S. Gcal. Szetv..(i883), 
^13 (Funk) A peculiar morainic type to which^the term 
intermediate or interlobate moraines will be applied. 1889 
A nter. Scu Assoc, in Nature 3 OcC. 558 The terminal loops 
meet on opposite sides of large interlobate moraines. 

interlobular (-lp*bitfla t), n. Anat. and Path . 
[Inter- 4 a. Cf. F.- interlobulaire (Littre).] Situ- 
ated or occurring between the lobes of any organ. 

1834 J. Forbes Lae mice's Dis . Chest (ed. 4) 14 r There are 
two kinds of emphysema of the lungs, the vesicular or pul-’ 
manary properly so called, and the interlobular. 1836-79 
Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 493/2 The plastic mass .. fills up the 
interlobular fissures. 1881 Mivart Cat 188 The portal veins 
end by minute vessels, which surround and penetrate* the 
lobules of the liver (whence, .called interlobular veinsX- 

Interlo’cal, a. rare . [Inter- 4 b.] Existing 
between place and place. Hence InterloxaUy 

1850 Tait's Mag.' XVII. 772/2 In a few years means of 
transit by steam will no doubt exist interlocally in alt parts 
of the world. 

Interlocate (rnto-ilflktFht), v. [Inter- i a.] 
trans. To place between other things, or between 
one another ; to intercalate. 

1851 Kitto Bible Illustr. Morn, Ser. (1857) IV. 54 The 
stones are so irregularly interlocated as to show that they 
belong to the restorations from old materials. 1853 Jrnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. XIV. t. 235 There are thin beds of the silica 
rock interlocated with seams of blue limestone. 

Interlo catioU (-lake 1 ' fan), rare. [Inter- 2 a. 
Cf. obs. F. interlocation (Cotgr.).] 

1 . A placing between, interposition ; also, some- 
thing placed between. 

16x1 Cotgr., Interlocution , an interlocation, iuterplacing, 
interposition. 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal v. 
(Arb.) 127 As likewise your Eclipse of the Sun is caus’d by 
an interlocation of the Moon, betwixt the Earth and Sun. 
1834 Southey Doctor 1 . ro4, 2 will not . . call these inter- 
vening chapters either Interpellations, or Interpositions, or 
Interlocutions, or Intervals. 

2 . An intermediate location, settlement, or place. 
1890 Doane in Mission Herald (Boston) June 226 [By 

canoe] I reach the ends and interlocations of my bishopric. 

Interlock (intwlpk), v. [Inter- i b.] 

1 . intr. To engage with each other by partial 
overlapping or interpenetration of alternate pro- 
jections and recesses. 

1632 LtTitcow Trav. v. 190 The branches grow so straight, 
and interlocking as though they were kept by Arte. x8oz 
Paley Nat. TAeol.xx. (1830) 257 The attracting syrup, the 
rows of strong prickles, their position so as to interlock, the* 
joints of the leaves [etc.]. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's A seat. 84 

The edges of the bones, .are merely placed together without 
interlocking by means of denticulations. 1853 C. Bronte 
P/tlctle xxvli, I felt my fingers work and my hands interlock. 

b. spec. (CJ. S.) said of the head-streams of rivers 
which lie between each other, but flow in different 
directions. 

[1693 T. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVIL 791 The Heads 
of the Branches of the Rivers interfere and lock one within 
another., after the manner that an Indian explained, .to me, 
when. .he clapt the Fingers of one Hand ’twixt those of the 
other, crying, they meet thus.] 1749 L. Evans Map Pensilv. 
in J. Winsor Mississ. Basin (1805) 241 This Branch [of the 
Susqueharmah] interlocks with tne Branches of Allegeny and 
the North Branch of Potomack. _x8o8 Pike Sources Mississ. 
H. (1810) 135 At five o'clock arrived at the dividing ridge 
between the waters of the Osage, and Arkansaw . . the dry 
branches of which interlock within 2c yards of each other.- 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S, II. xxxii. 30a By way of the 
Ottawa and the rivers that interlock with it. 

c. Jig. Of immaterial things. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. (1873) 134 These representa- 
tive species often meet and interlock. x86x L. L. Noble 
Icebergs 25 The twilight, that .. neutral ground, where 
gloom and splendor interlock and wrestle. 

2 . /raus. To lock or clasp within each other. 
Chiefly pass. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 239 Their branches 
so interlocked . . and .covered with . . tree moss, that the 
feeble foliage and diminutive fruit they produce, are scarcely 
visible. i8*t R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 168 They [bones] 
are interlocked, if the general mechanism of the region is 
insufficient to maintain this solidity. 1853^ Kane GrtnnelL 
Exp. xlii. (1856) 384 It had so interlocked itself with other 
ice-fields of different diameters, that to the eye it became 
a part of a great -plain. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 
65/1 The scales nook into each other.. and thus the fibres 
become inextricably interlocked. 
fig. i85x F. Hall in Jrn{. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 6 note; 
Words which rigorous euphony would interlock are some- 
times found asunder. *893* A. Ogle Marq. D' Argenson 
x6x Interlocked with the political battle, there proceeded a 
spiritual conflict. 

3 . Railways. To connect (the levers for working 
a system of signals, switches, etc.) in such a manner 
by catches, bars, bolts, or the like, that they cannot 
be operated independently of each other, but only, 
in such a manner as to secure agreement in their 
position. Also intr. for pass. . 


1874 R. C. Rapier Siguals Raihu. > 23 Switches and 
signals . . are said to be interlocked when the movement of 
a signal to safety cannot be commenced until after the 
necessary movement of the switches has been completed, 
and also the movement of the switches cannot be commenced 
until after all the signals concerned by them have first been 
set fully to danger. Ibid. 26 If a signal had to interlock 
with several sets of switches, say for example,, ten or twelve 
[etc.]. Ibid. 32 When a lever is required to interlock with 
several others, it is fixed only once by its own lock. 1889' 
G. Findlay Eng. Railway 67 In 1856 a successful attempt 
was made by Mr. John Saxby to concentrate and interlock 
the levers working both points and signals. 

Hence Interlo'ched ppt. a.; Interlo* eking- vbl: 
sb. and ppl. a. ; also Interloper, one who or 
that which interlocks. 

' 1854 Owen Sleet. 4 Teefh in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 165 
The tail is encased in a sheath of., interlocked ossicles. 
ibid. 192. The firm interlocking of the ordinary, vertebras. 
1854 Woodward Mollusca. 11. 245 A hinge furnished with 
interlocking teeth. X874 R. C. Rapier Signals Raihu. 23 
The first interlocking of switches and signals took place at 
East Retford Junction, in the year 1852. Ibid. 47 The 
interlocking apparatus. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 67 
In 1859 first interlocking frame was fixed on the London 
and North Western Railway . . In 1S73 . . 13,000 interlocked 
levers were in use on that railway. 1896 Columbus (Ohio) 
Disp. ojam 5/2 An annunciator has been put m between 
Mound street and the interlocker at the crossing of the 
T. & O v C.,.C., H. V. & T. and Cincinnati division of the 
Pan Handle, for the purpose of announcing trains approach- 
ing the crossing from the south. 1899 Saycc Early Israel 
ii. 77 The same interlocking of Amorite and Hittite. .meets 
us also on the monuments of Egypt. 

Interlock (i'ntajlpk), sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] 
a. The fact or condition of being interlocked, b. 
An interlocked portion of an estate, etc. 

1874 Bushmill Forgiven. 4- Law iv. 237 Modes of false 
opinion that have no show of interlock save in their common 
opposition to God. 1877 Burroughs Taxation 356 A junior 
patentee has the right to pay on the interlock, and a sale of 
the whole tract . . is void as to the part within the interlock. 

Interlocular (-Ip*kitfliu), a. Zoo /. [Inter- 
4 a.] Situated between loculi or chambers, as in 
shells or corals. 

x8S3 G. J. HisuEin Geol. Jrnl.'S. LIV. 209 The internal 
cavity of the corallites is divided into a series of closed 
longitudinal chambers or iaterlocular spaces. 

+ Interlo CU' t e, z;, Obs. rare. [f. L. i lit er loch t-, 
ppl. stem of ih ter log til : see next.] intr. To talk 
with, hold conversation with. 

'1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribx m. 539 Cleon .. is brought 
in interlocuting with Agoracritus. 

Interlocution (-lokjrrjhn). Also 7 -loquu- 
tion. [ad. L. i nterlociitidn ~em , n. of action f. in- 
ter to qui, f. inter between + loqui to speak. Cf. F. 
interlocution (1549 in Godef. Compl .).] 

1 . The action (on the part of two or more persons) 
of talking or replying to each other, a, Talk, 
conversation, discourse, dialogue. 

a *534 W. de Worde {title). An Interjocucyon, with an 
Argument betwyxt Man and Woman, whiche of them could 
prove most excellent: a 1548 Hall Citron. (xSo 9) 291 A1 the 
whole daye was consumed in doutfull communicacion and 
earnest interlocution. 1638 Brom v. Antipodes 11. ii. Wks. 
1873 III.26o You hold interloquutions with the Audients. 
x68i Flavel Met It. Grace iii. 46 That treaty requires inter- 
locution betwixt both the parties concerned in it, 1756-82 
J. Wauton Ess. Pope II. xii. 340 He is for ever introducing 
these little interlocutions, which give his satires and epistles 
an air so lively and dramatic. 1864 W. C. Hazlitt Early 
Pop. Pochy I. Introd. 14^ Productions .. for the, most part in 
the form of dialogues or interlocutions. 

+ b. An alternate reading or speaking, as in 
making responses, or reading alternate verses of 
the Psalms. Obs. 

1597 Hooker F.ccl. Pol. v. xxxvii. § 1 Rehearsall of them 
[the Psalms] .. done by interlocution, anti' with a mutual! 
retume of sentences from side to side. 1643 True Informer 
35 Then wee proceed by holy alternatif interlocutions (where- 
by wee lieare our selves speak as well as the Minister; to 
some effectuall short prayers.' 

+ c. Manner of intercommunication. Obs. 

1670 Conclave wherein Clement PHI was elected Pope 12 
There arose no smalt fluctuation and confusion amongst 
them, .from the diversity of their interlocution. 

+ 2 . The action of replying ; a reply, response. 
1597-8 Bacon Ess., Discourse (Arb.) 22 A good continued 
speech without a good speech of interlocution sheweth slow- 
nesse ; and a good reply or second speech, without a good 
set speech sheweth shaltownesse and weaknes. 1661 Grand 
Debate 83 Indeed Abraham did so, when Gods intei locution 
answering the first Prayer, called him to vary his request. 
1782 Priestley Corrupt.Chr. II. viu.127 The people., made 
small interlocutions or responses. 

F 3 : The action of interrupting (one’s own or an- 
other’s) speech; an interruption; a parenthetical 
utterance or section. Obs. ' 

1592 tr. Junius on Rev. viu 1 This whole chapter is a 
certaine interlocution. 1604 Cawdrey Table Alph., Inter - 
locution , interrupting of anathers speech. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. iv. L § 9 Lest their interlocutions should hinder the j 
inttreness of our Discourse, take them Verbatim in a Dia- i 
logue. 1683 Bp. Patrick Prov. xxix. Argt., A speech ; 
broken off by interlocutions, and instilled by parts, pene- 
trates deeper than that which is continued. 

+ 4 . Law. An intermediate decree before final 
decision : see Interlocutory a. 3. 

1706 Phillips, Interlocution,, .in a Law-sense, the deter- 
mining some small Matter in a Tryal till such time as the 
principal Cause be fully known. 1726 Ayuffe Parergon 
65 The Judge ought by an Interlocution to enjoin new 


Answers. Ibid. 149 Some new Incident.. may emerge 03 
which the Judge ought to proceed by Interlocution. 
Interlocutive (-l^'kiritiv), a. rare. [f. as 
Interlocute v . : see -ive.] Characterized by in- 
terlocutioii (see prec. 1 b) ; responsive. 

1842 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844)11.74 TheBrevhry 
. . is a public interlocutive service, requiring a Priest and a 
Reader and a Congregation. 

Interlocutor 1 (-lp*kirftw). Also 6-7 -our, 
6 -loquutor. [f. L. • type * interlocutor , agent-n. 
f. interloquT : see Interlocution; and cf. K. intir- 
1 ocit t cur [ j 6th e. in Godef: Compl,}.'] One who 
takes part in a dialogue, conversation, or discussion. 
In pi. the persons who carry on a dialogue. . 

i5 r 4 B.arclay Cyt. § .Uplondy shut. (Percy Soc) 3 later- 
locutoures be Amyntas and Faustus. 1550 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr, Glasse 1 The Interloquutors : Phil omens, Spcn- 
dams. ' <21670 Hacket A bp. Williams r. (1693) 20 An 
assiduous Overseer and Interlocutor at the Afternoon Dis- 
putations of the Uuder Graduates, 1699 Bentley pkul . 
279 The Interlocutors in this Dialogue, are Socrates and 
one Minos an Athenian, his Acquaintance. 1763 J. Bronx 
Poetry ,y Mas, vi. 108 ’Tis probable that He [Thespis] wax 
the first Declaimer or Interlocutor to his own Choir. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 65 Dryoen had done himtlie 
honor to make him a principal interlocutor in the dialogue 
on dramatic poesy. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 7. 

b. With poss. pron. One who enters into or 
takes part in conversation with another. - 
1848 Thackeray Pan. Fair Ii. (end) 4 It's you, Moss, ix 
it ? ' said the Colonel, who appeared to know his interlocutor. 
1859 Geca Eliot A. Bede ii. Your true rustic turns his bad- 
on his interlocutor. 1863 Mrs. C. Clark f. Slinks, Char, 
ii. 50 Celia, .always checks the career of her wit, when it 
curvet's beyond the comfort of her interlocutor. 
Interlocutor 2 (-lp*ki«tai). Sc. Law. Also 
6, 8 -loquitur, -tor, 6-7 -loquutour. [a. F. in- 
terloculoire interlocutory, ad. L. interlociitoriunr. 
see next, and cf. Declarator. The occasional 
spelling interloquitur appears to imply an identi- 
fication with the L. verbal form interloquitur 1 he 
pronounces an interim sentence’.] A judgement or 
order of a court or of the Lords Ordinary, signed 
by the pronouncing or presiding judge. 

* Interlocutors, correctly speaking, are judgments or 
judicial orders pronounced in the course of a suit, but which 
do not finally determine the cause. # The term, however, in 
Scotch practice, is applied indiscriminately to the judgments 
or orders of the Court, or of the Lords Ordinary, whether 
they exhaust the question at issue or not ’ (Bell Diet. Latv 
Scotl. 1861). 

1533 Bellenden Liv% in. (1822) 272 This Appius .. or 
evir ouy place wes gevin to Virginius to answeie to the 
peticioun, he gaif his interloquitur [Boyndlie Alb. interio- 
cutour] aganis Virginia. 1560 Rolland Crt, Venus tv. 185 
Scho xvas put to honour Aboue Venus be InterloquutoiuUt 
the Assise furth geuin be thair sentence. 1639 in Row 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 525 Protests that all acts, sen- 
tences, decreets, interlocutors, to be pronunced, be >0 them- 
selves .null, voyd, and ineffectual!. *746-7 AetsoGt 0. 11 % 
c. 43 § 14 Decrees, Sentences, Interloquitors, Judgments, 
Executions, or Proceedings relating to any Civil or Cnmimii 
Cause in any such Court. zBi8 Chuise Digest (ed. 2) V. 34 
The House of Lords ordered, ' that the interlocutor com* 
plained of in the appeal should be reversed ; and that tne 
interlocutor of the Lord Ordinary should be affirmed. o 

InteiTo'CUtorily, adv. rare. [f. next + *ly -.j 
I n the way of an interlocutory decree (see next, 
A. 3) ; provisionally. 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpi’s Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 128 De- 
creeing interlocutorily the occurring differences. 

Interlocutory (-Ip'kirftaii), a. and \ sq. Ak>o 
7-loquutory. [ad. L. type *interloculon‘tt$ : 
Interlocution and . -oky. Cf. F. itilerlocutoxrt 


(13th c. in. Hatz.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
occurring in, dialogue or conversation. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxix. § 1 These mterlocutone 
formes of speech. 1626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (}°5 > 
A iv b, He knowes that interloquutory swearing is a , slI5 _ 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. r. iii. § 17- i6r Another., 
plastick power in the soul,, .in sleep or dreams, .frames t 
iocutory discourses betwixt it self and other persons. 7 
J. Brown Poetry * Mus. iv. 42 The Episode or interlocutory 
Part would be also sung. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh i. 

388 The interlocutory form must be preserved. 

b. Of a person : Taking part in a conversatto 
1866 Howells Peuet. Life" xvii. 252 The hither 
prattles on whh a freedom .. respected by the mterioc ) 
contc under his razor. . . 

2 . Spoken intermediately, interjected int0 
main course of speech. , . v 

i8*x Scott Kenihu. xvii, A few of Leicester's mt , 
sentences ran as follows : * Poynings, good morrow, ai . 

. :<■ , r-r- j_..A — ‘ Adams, your sui :» 


jes\ *854 


does your wife and fair daughter t’ 
naught : t' 

Motley £ 

observations in a most musical voice. 1004 ^ 

June 641 Interlocutory observations addressed to nu> u 
tunatc and joyless partner. f nn 

3 . Law. Pronounced during the course 0 
action; not finally decisive of a case or suit ; e*p- 
in interlocutory decree, judgement, order. * * 

relating to a provisional decision in a case. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 9 Of ludichll 
bee two sortes, the one interlocutory, the other* y , 

An interlocutory sentence, is a decree giuen by ,L 
betwixtc the beginning and ending of the cause, 
some incident or emergent question. 10^0 L>0. • * . . f . 
xxvii. 271 All the Judgments of the world arc uux 
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locutory Judgments, There is a Snail Judgment. 1665 
Man lev Gro Lius' Low* C. Warres 489 Not by asetled and 
perpetual Law, but in the manner of an interloquutory 
Edict. 1707 Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. ir. xv. 222 In case 
any Person be aggriev’d by any Sentence or Interlocutory 
Decree, .he may appeal to the High Court of Admiralty. 
i 83 i Lo. James in Times 12 Apr. 4/2 He did not intend to 
dispose of anything finally on the present occasion, but 
only to deal with the case as upon, an interlocutory applica- 
tion. 

B. sb. 1 . Law. An interlocutory decree. Obs. 
1620 Brent tr. Sarfiis Hist . Cottnc . Trent (1676) 314 The 
Decrees of the Judge which they call Interlocutories. 1694 
Falle Jersey iv. 105 No Appeal is admitted in Matters of 
less Value ; nor in Interlocutories, nor in Criminal Causes. 
a 1758 Sir G. Lee in F. T. Pratt Law Contraband (1856) 
67 By Interlocutory the Judge condemned ship and cargo 
as lawful prize. r7 74 Bp. Hallifa xAnal. Rom. Civil Law 
(1795) 135 Appeals, .within 15 days from the Sentence, if it 
be definitive, or io days, if it be an Interlocutory. 

+ 2 . A discussion. Obs. 

1708 MottEux Rabelais v. xvi. (1737) 72 These . . tedious 
Interlocutories, Examinations and Appointments, 
f 3 . «= INTERLOCUTOR 1 . Obs. 

1.697 u' W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. A wer. Col. Ch. I. 36 
(Lambeth Conference) Interlocutories. C. .Thomas L 1 * Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. L.. Henry L' 1 Bishop of London [etc.]. 

Interlocutress (-Ip'kiwtres). [f. Interlo- 
cutor t + -ess.] A female interlocutor. 

1858 Hogg Shelley II. 328, I .. asked .. the fair inter- 
locutresses for some samples of the nightly dialogue. 1S80 
H. James Mine, de Mativcs 105 Longmore felt a revival of 
interest in his interlocutress. 

So I nterlo’ cutrice f Interlo'cutris:, repr. the 
French and Latin forms of the feminine. 

1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xiv, Have the goodness to serve 
her as auditress and interlocutrice. x86o Mrs. Byrne 
Undercurrents I. 27 The man moved from the wall towards 
his interlocutrix. x868 Pall Mall G . 28 Mar. 11 His inter- 
locutrix will not have Mrs. Guinevere for the brand-mark 
of the sex. 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 22 Dec. 481/1 ‘Would it 
not have been better suggested his interlocutrice. 

Interlop a* tion. noncc-wd. [f. next + -ation.] 
The action of interloping or intruding within the 
domain of another. 

1803 Mary Charlton Wife <$• Mistress III. 278 Her 
domestic plans having been rather discomposed by the in* 
teilopation of three or four people in the house and premises. 
1881 Edinburgh Courant No. 30318. 2 His inter lopat ion 
is a sad blow to Mrs. Netherby. 

Interlope (intojlJu-p),#. [Evidently f. Inter- r 
+ lope , dial, form of Leap z/., as in land-loper, or 
the cognate MDu. and LG. I6pen, D\x.loopcn,to run. 
See note below.] 

1 . intr. ‘To run between parties and intercept 
the advantage that one should gain from the other ; 
to traffick without a proper licence ; to forestall ; 
to anticipate irregularly * (J.); to intrude within 
the domain or sphere of action of another ; to intrude 
upon (with indirect passive ). 

x6o3~27tsee Interloping///, a.]. 1615 Minutes Court East 
Ind.C0.sr2 Feb. (MS.),To examine all suspected personas that 
intend interlopinge into the East Indies or Muscouy. 1641 
Heylin Help to Hist. (1680) 304 The Rivers and Courtneys 
held the Title long: as now the Cavendishes may do. .But 
how long any of them held it, and who they were that inter- 
loped we shall, .see [etc.]. 1691 T. Hale Acc. New Invent. 
p. xcvii, Patents that interloped in the Conservacy of the River. 
1713 C'tess Winchclsea Misc. Poems 209 My Industry, he 
Cries, is all the Cause ; Sometimes I interlope, and slight 
the Laws. 1775 C. Johnston Pilgrim 106 Not chusing to 
be interloped upon by their servants. _ x8ox Coleridge 
Sibyl. Leaves II. 215 Idle Hope And dire Remembrance 
interlope To vex the feverish slumbers of the mind. 18x8 
Shelley Rev. Islam ix. xxvii, Though some envious shade 
may interlope Between the efTect and it. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xi. (1859) 252 The colours were never blended 
in the same set, no blackie ever interloped with the browns. 
42 . trails. To introduce improperly or out of 
place ; to foist in ; to intercalate. Obs. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Ads ff Mon. (1642) £15 Aaron . . 
interloped onely a typicall Priesthood for a time unto the 
Jewes. 1641 Heylin Hist. Episc. u. (1657) 27, I know the 
antiquaries of that Church have interloped an Anacletus 
between these two. 1659 — Cert. Epist. 301 Grotius inter- 
lopes the following passage. 
f 3 . To intrude upon, to interfere with. rare. 

27QX C. Wolley Jrnl. N. York (x86o) 44 Which legal 
faculties and professions . . should not be interlop'd and 
undermin’d by persons of any other faculties. 

{Note. The actual history of the words interlope , inter- 
loper, is somewhat obscure. Our earliest examples belong 
to the end of the i6th c. No form nor cognate of these words 
is found in any other language until after 1700, when the Eng- 
lish sb. was adopted in Fr. as inter topre (Savary Diet, de 
Comm. 1723), now interlope , applied to a ship, and to alimited 
extent in Du. and LG. (1 enterlo/en in Halnia, 1758-61, enter - 
leper in Bremischcs Wbch . 1767). In Du. ctiterlooper is 
expressly stated in 1768 to be 4 van de Engelse ontleend r , 
borrowed from English, and is explained to mean the same 
thing as the proper Du. term lor rend ran ijer, used from the 
end of the 16th c. Interlope , interloper were thus of Eng- 
lish formation. About 1600, interlopers, intermcddlers , 
stragglers, straggling Englishmen , occur -as appellations 
of the same class of persons (see Interloper 1 a, 1603, 
Interm eddlek c., 1601). Some of these synonyms suggest 
connexion with land-loper , * vagabond, vagrant, straggler 
in common use before 1580 in^place of the earlier land- 
leaper (1362-1621), lope being the form of leap in eastern 
and some north-midL dialects (=s north, dial, loup , lowf). 
It seems probable therefore that the two elements of inter- 
loper are identical with those of inter - meddler and land- 
loper respectively \ at least, this seems more likely than that 
the word should have been compounded of the L. and Engl. 


prefix inter- ana the Du. or LG. lopeu , loopeit to run, ISpcr, 
loafer runner, a combination which could not well have 
arisen in England, and of which we have no historical 
indication in any foreign parts where English and Dutch 
traders came in contact. The earliest known references to 
the practices of interlopers are in connexion with the Russia 
Company ; see Sir E. A. Bond’s Introduction to Russia at 
close of slit It c. (Haiti. Soc. 1856) p. xxi. segq. But the word 
soon became a well-known term in connexion with the trade 
of the East India Company, chartered in 1600.3 
i* Interlope, sb. Obs . rare. [f. prec, vb.] The 
act of interloping. 

1645 P. Pelham in Hull Lett. (1886) 66, 1 desire you to write 
at large of your sufferings by interlope to the Speaker, and 
to the Committee of Examinations. 

Interloper (intoalou'pai). [See Interlope v. 
F. interlope (in 1723 interlopre ) is from English.] 
L a. orig. An unauthorized trader ; one who 
trespasses on the rights or privileges of any trade 
monopoly (see quot. 1S96); fa ship engaged in 
unauthorized trading (<?Ar.). 

*-1590 H. Lane in Hakl. Voy. (1599) L 375 From those 
parts the Muscouites were furnished out of Dutchland by 
enterlopers with all arts and artificers, and had few or none 
by vs. 1603-27 Horsey Trav. etc, (Hakl. Soc.) ego AH 
interloperes and straglyng Englishemene Iyving in that 
contrey weare gathered togather and appoynted to be trans- 
ported. a 16x5 Donne Ess. (1651) 66 Such . . who are but In- 
terlopers, not staple Merchants, nor of the Company. 1627 
Minsheu Duct. Ling. ftA. 2), Interlopers in trade. 1658 
Phillips, Interlopers , in Common Law, are those that with- 
out legal authority, intercept the trade of a company, as it 
werelnterieapers. 1685 LvTtRZLLBnefRel. (1857) I.^26The 
judges, .gave judgment in the case of the East India Com- 
pany and the interloper. 1725 Brice's Weekly Jrnl. 9 July 1 
Three Dutch VesselsjCall’d int erlopers,were taken in the Sea of 
Mexico by the Spanish Men of War. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. (1783) III. 327 To station ships . . upon the coasts of 
those provinces to which interlopers most frequently re- 
sorted. 1896 W. A. S. Hewins in Diet. Pol. Econ- II. 436/2 
Interlopers were persons who, not being^ members of the 
companies chartered by the crown, nor having a license from 
them, traded on their own account to the countries to which 
the companies had the sole trade. 

b. transf. One who, esp.forbis own profit, thrusts 
himself into any position or affair, which others 
consider as pertaining solely to themselves. 

(Quot. 1632 is intermediate in sense between a and b.) 

1632 New Hampshire Prov. Papers (iS 67) 1. 49 The sayed 
Hollanders as interlopers fell into the middle, betwixt the 
sayed plantations. 1642 Howell For. I 'rav. viii. (Arb.) 44 In 
the Court of Spain there are likewise such Interlopers, and 
I have known divers Dutch Gentlemen grosly guld by this 
cheat. 1655 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 
162 Y e Queene must necessarily be offended for any man to 
be an interloper, and to meddle with thinges which belonged 
not to them ana thereby to crosse herdesignes. 18x6 Scott 
Anliq . i, The coach was calculated to carry six regular 
passengers, besides such interlopers as the coachman could 
pick up by the way. 1884 Law Tunes Rep*. LI. 747/1 
He was a mere interloper, and we were entitled to use 
force to keep him out of our premises. 

f 2 . An intercepter (^something). Obs. rare* 1 . 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. v. Edgar, The King . . resolv’d 
not only to recover bis intercepted right, but to punish the 
interloper of his destind spouse. 

f InterlO'pex’ie. Obs. rare. [f. Interloper : 
see -ery.] The practice of interloping; the tiade 
of interlopers. 

1612-13 John Wheeler in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 123 [Our Company (r. c. the Merchant Adven- 
turers) languishes,] for the town of Amsterdam, in maintain- 
ing the Interloperie, sucketh the very heart-blood from us. 
Interloping (-lou'pig), vbl. sb. [f. Interlope 
v. + -ing 1 j The action of the vb. Interlope ; 
esp. unauthorized trading within the sphere of 
action of a chartered company. 

1615 [see Interlope v.\. 1641 Milton Animadv. iL Wks. 

(1851) 206 You should have given so much honour then to the 
word preach’t, as to have left it to Gods working without the 
interloping of a Liturgy halted for them to bite at. 1698 
Fryer Acc . E. India 4- P. 89 Not only the Jews, .but other 
monied Gentlemen in England might be tempted to set up 
for Interloping. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. 
xxxiii. 15, I, having three or four large Ships at Bengal, was 
reckoned a Criminal guilty of that unpardonable Sin of 
Interlopping. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. ix. (1876) 82 Of course 
these monopolists could not prevent smuggling, or, as the 
East India Company called it, ‘interloping . 

attrib. 1658-9 Burton's Diary. (1828) IV. 107 The ques- 
tion now is, whether the interloping question shall prevail. 
1675 Temple Let. Merclit. Advent. 26 Mar., Wks. 1731 II. 
331 The Liberty or Connivance given to the interloping 
Trade. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. L 126 A ship 
fitted out.. in the interloping trade. 

Interloping' (-leu-pig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-2NG 2.] That interlopes, or is an interloper. 

1603-27 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 228, I procured unto 
the Company of merchants the fredom of all their houses in 
Musco [etc.]. .. AH the interlopinge merchants tradinge in 
those countries without leave of the Company, beinge 29, 
wear delivered into my handes to transport into England. 
1633 Prvnne Histriom. 11. 995, 1 have . . compleatly finished 
this my Histrio-Mastix. .(as well as. .other Interloping Im- 
ployments would permit). 1664 Power.#.*-/. Philos, r. 60 The 
whole Heart with both Auriclesand both Ventricles, the one 
manifestly preceding the pulse of the other . .and without 
any interloping perisystole at alL 1753 Smollett Cl. 
Fathom (1784) 169/3 The quack; who .. had long looked 
upon him id the odious light of an interloping rival. 1871 
B. Taylor Faust (1875) H- »• »»• *34 Enchaining The inter- 
loping witch’s sou. 1SS5 Pall Mall G. 23 July 10/2 We 
shall oppose you in parliament because we think these inter- 
loping lines are an evil generally. 


J- Interlircate, v. Obs . rare ~°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. interlucdre , f. inter between + lux, luc-cm 
light.] To lop or thin a tree. 

1623 Cockeram, Interlncate , to cut boughs. 

Interlucation (-l/ri^-Jon). rare, [ad. L. 
inter l u cat ion- e/n (Pliny), n. of action f. interlil- 
edre ; see prec.] The action of thinning a tree or 
wood. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.. Interlucation, a cutting off boughs, 
where they let or hinder the light. 1664 Evelyn Sytva. 
(1776) 472 For interlucation, remove Exuberant branches., 
where the boughs grow too thick and cumbersome, to let in 
Sun and Air. 1 6 id. (1679) Advt.^Let them read for..j«JVr- 
lucation, thinning and disbranching of a wood. 1887 Ref. 
US. Sec. Agric,, Forestry 221 (Funk) By interlucations we 
imitate, assist, anticipate nature in this process of elimination. 

Xuterlucent (-I’H'sent), a. rare. [ad. L. m- 
terlucenl-em, pr, pple. of in ter l/ice re : see Inteii- 

1 a and Lucent.] Shining between. 

1727 in Bailey, vol. II. 1829 Landok l mag. Conv. Wks. 
1846 II. 25r/2 A fillet of pale sapphire and interlucent gold. 
i860 C. Sangster Hesperus , etc. 14 The burning incense of 
the sun Rolled up the interluceut space. > 

t Interlucida’tion. Obs. rare — 1 . [f. Inter- 

2 a + L. lucidtts shining; cf. elucidation .] Mutual 
or reciprocal illumination. 

1653 13 en lowes Thcoph. iv. xxii. Here, oft's an Enterview 
in Heat, and Might By Inter-lucidations from above Twining 
Embraces with *s ensphearing arm of love ! 

Interlude (rntailhid),^. Forms: 4~7enter- 
lude, (4 entirlodie, entyrlude, 5 -lute), 5- in- 
terlude, (6 -lud). [ad. med. (Anglo-)Lat. hiler- 
ludittui (I) a Cange), f. inter- (Inter- 2) + Iudits 
play, possibly after an AF. *enlre/ude.’] 

1. A dramatic or mimic representation, usually 
of a light or humorous character, such as was 
commonly introduced between the acts of the long 
mystery-plays or moralities, or exhibited as part 
of an elaborate entertainment; hence (in ordinary 
1 7-1 8th c. use) a stage-play, esp. of a popular 
nature, a comedy, a farce. Now (after Collier; 
see quot. 1831) applied as a specific name to the 
earliest form of the modern drama, as represented 
by the plays of J. Heywood. 

*303 E- Brunne Hand/. Synne 8993 Entyriudesor syngyn ge, 
Or labure bete or oJ>er pypynge. 13. . Gaw. % Gr. Knt. 
472 Wei bycommes such craft vpon enstmasse, Laykyng of 
enterludez, to la;e & to syng. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vi. 
clxxii. 167 He dyd on hym y“ abyt of a mynstrell, & with 
his instrument of musyke he entred the tentes . - of the 
Danys . . shewynge there his enjerludes and songes. 1501 
Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. 410 At eis thay eit with interiudis 
betwene. a 1553 Udall Royster D. Prol. (Arb.) 10 Our 
Comedie or Enterlude, which we intende to play, Is named 
Royster Doyster in deede. 1588 Marpret. E/isl. (Arb.) 11 
Your first book was a proper Enterlude, called Garomar 
Gurtons needle. 1619 Dalton Counirey Just, xxiii. (1630) 
63 There shall be no..Enterludes Common Plays or other 
unlawful exercises of pastimes, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. iv. viii. 361 As the inconsiderate part of Mankind 
please themselves with beholding of Interludes, or Cock- 
fighting, or Bear-baiting. _ 1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 

III. 491 Thus, harlequin-like, he could play contrary parts 
in the same interlude. 1831 J. P. Collier Hist , Dram. 
Poetry* II. 384 John Heywood’s dramatic productions .. 
are neither Miracle-plays nor Moral-plays, but what may 
he properly and strictly called Interludes. 1865 T. Wright 
Hist.Caricat. xvi. (1875) 277 The word interlude remained 
long in our language as applied to such short and simple 
dramatic pieces as we may suppose to have formed the 
drolleries of the mysteries. 1887 Lowell Old Eng. Dram. 
(1892) 5 The Interludes may have served as training-schools 
for actors. 

+ b. transf. or fig. Any performance or action 
compared to a play. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 145 Now may 3e heir..Interludys 
and iuperdys, pat men assayit on mony vis Castellis and 
pel is for till ta. 1581 J. Belt. Hadden's Anew. Osor. 437 b, 
He suppeth out of the Challice : in such wise neverthelcs as 
that not so much as a croome of this supper, or apish Enter- 
lude rather, cann come to the peoples snare. 1641 Milton 
Reform. 1. (1851) 6 Sencelesse Ceremonies which wee onely 
retaine. .as an Enterlude to set out the pompe of Prelatisme. 
1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. xxxvii. (1739) 167 He did 
noniore than shape a Garment to serve the present Interlude, 
neither fit to the body, nor easy to be worn. 

2. An interval in the performance of a play ; the 
pause between the acts, or the means (dramatic or 
musical) employed to fill this up. Also fig. 

x66o Willsford Scales Comm. Pref. Av, A /Tragedy of 
Cares, or a Comedy of Errours, . . ; yet Penury in the Inter- 
ludes often provokes noble minds to act ignoble things. 1700 
Dryden Cock fy Fox 325 Dreams are but interludes which 
fancy makes; When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic 
wakes. 17x7 Berkeley Jrnl. Tour Italy 25 Jan., Wks. 1871 

IV. 535 We went to see a play, with interludes of music. 
1828 Carlyle J fisc. x Goethes Helena (1872) I. 160 Such is 
Helena, the interlude in Faust. 1829 Longf. in Life fj2ox) 

I. 169 It seems more like an interlude in the drama of life 
than a part of the play. 

b. Music. An instrumental piece played between 
the verses of a psalm or hymn, or in the intervals 
of a cburch-service, etc. 

1838 Penny CycL XII. 507A Interlude , a bnef piece of 
church music for the organ - -generally produced ex tempore, 
and played after each stanza, except the last, of the metrical 
psalm. 1873 Hale In His Name Wii. 72 The interludes 
which had been arranged to be played on the great organ. 
18S0 Grove's Did. Mus. II. 7/2 A good extempore Interlude 
was regarded as no unfair test of an Organist s ability. 

58-2 
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INTERMEDDLED. 


INTERLUDE. 

3 . traits/. \ a. An interval in the course of some 
action or event ; an intervening time or space of a 
different character or sort. 

1751 Johnson' Rambler No. 156 ? 10 Variegated with in- 
terludes of mirth. 1802 Mad. JTArblay Lett. 16 Apr., We 
were confined to the inn, except for the interlude of the 
custom-house. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi vii. 169 All night 
long it is boll and eat, roast and devour, with a few brief 
interludes of sleep. 1890 Swinburne Stud. Prose <V Poetry 
{1894) 223 A ghastly, .wilderness of salt marshes, with inter- 
ludes of sterile meadow and unprofitable vineyard. % 

b. pi. Pieces of material of a different kind 
inserted at intervals. 

1890 Daily News 31 Jan. 6/2 A brown silk dress, made with 
interludes of green velvet and sleeves of velvet. 

4 . Comb as interlude-maker, -play, - player , 

- rimer ( rhymer ) ; interlude-like adj. and adv. ; 
interlude-wise adv. 

133a Hui.oet, Enterlude maker, comicus . Enteriude 
players, hulij, tudiones. 1561 X. Norton Calvin's Inst . 
IV. 11S Then Bapttsme may enterludelike and_ in sport be 
ministred of boies when they plaie. Ibid. tv. xix. (1634) 729 
Deacons, whom they institute onely for their enterlude-like 
pi ayes. 1609 Holland A vim. Mar cell, xxvill. iv. 342 Unto 
the Enterlude-rhymer. 1626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 
N v, As it were interlude-wise.. 

Interlude (Pntoiptfd), v. [f. prec.] + a. intr. 
To act, perform a play {obs.). b. intr. To come 
between, as an interlude, c. traits. To interrupt, 
as -with an interlude. 

160S Middleton Mad World v. i. 27 There are certain 
players come to town, sir, and desire to interlude before your 
worship. 1830 Lamb Album Verses , Album Lucy Barton , 
Blameless wit. .Sometimes mildly interluding Amid strains 
of graver measure. 1887 Harpers Mag. LXXV. 583 Their 
conversation was interluded with snatches of songs. 

Hence + Interludinof vbl. sb., acting, stage-play- 
ing. Also \ Interludes:, a player in an interlude. 

i6iz T. Taylok Comm. Titus it. 15 Iesting, interluding, 
and stage representations. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. in. 

( intermean ), Is ’t not a fine sight, to see all our children 
made Enterluders? <11626 Middleton Mayor of Queen- 
borough v. i. 63 Country comedians, interluders, sir, desire 
. , leave to enact in the town-hall. 

t Inter lu*ency. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. inter- 
luent-em, pr. pple. of interluere to flow between, 
f. inter between + luere to wash; see -KXCY, and cf. 
influency.) A flowing between. 

<z 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. it. vii. 193 Those parts of 
Asia and America which are now dis-joyned by the inter- 
luency of the Sea, might have been formerly., contiguous to 
each other. 

Interlunar (intarlbrnai), a. [f. Inter- 4b + 
Lunar, after L. interlnnium Interlune; cf. F. 
interlunaire (16th c. in Littre).] Pertaining to the 
period between the old and new moon. 

1598 I. D. tr. Le Roy's AristotUs Politiques 361 Betweene 
the interlunar spaces. 1671 Milton Samson 89 Dark And 
silent as the moon, When she deserts the night, Hid in her 
vacant interlunar cave. 1794 Sullivan View Hat. I. 399 
Towards the end of the interlunar interval. 1843 Carlyle 
Past Pr. 11. vii, Our interlunar obscuration is to cease. 

So f Interlivnary a ., Obs . 

1594R. Ashley tr. Le Roy's Interchangeable Var. Things 
1 2 2 The moone. .isseenealwaies towards the west betweene 
the interlunary spaces. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. 
xiii. 228 If \ye adde the two /Egyptian dayes in every 
inoneth, the interlunary and plemlunary exemptions, the 
Eclipses of Sunne [etc.]. 1656 in BIount Gtossogr. 

Interlunation (-\une [ 'fon). [See prec. and 
Luxation.] The period between the old and new 
moon ; Jig. a blank or dark interval. 

1813 Jeffrey Let. pa Cockbum Life II. Ixiv, This inter- 
lunation of your parliamentary course, a 1822 Shelley Def. 
Poetry Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 34 The vanishing apparitions which 
haunt the interlunations_ of life. 1834 J. D. Burns Vision 
Prophecy 201 The great interlunation of its mind. 

Interlune. rare — l . Also in L. form inter- 
lunium. [a. F. interlune , or ad. L. interhinium , 
f. inter between + luua moon.] =■ prec. 

# isSi Eden Arte of Navtg. n. xi. 38 b, The tyme that she 
is so [invisible), is called Intcrlunium. 1835 Prosed s Mag. 
XI. 186 Where^ pines. .Shut out the broad and blessed moon, 
As ’twere the lightless interlune. 

Interlu-sory, a. rare-', [f. L. inter lus-, ppl. 
stem of interludere to play between + -ouy.] Ap- 
pearing and disappearing sportively. 

1855 De Quixcey Autoliog. sk. Wks. I. 27 The half, 
sportive intcrlusory revealhtgs of the symbolic tend to the 
same effect. 

Interly, -lych, obs. forms of Entirely. 
IntermammilIary,-maiidibular:seeI.vrER.. 
Intermarriage (intojmrc-reds). Also 6-7 
enter-. [Ixter- 2 a.] 

1 . The action or fact of intermarrying ; union in 
or connexion by marriage, a. Of two persons, or 
of one person with another. Now only in legal 
phraseology'* ‘Marriage’, in ordinaty use. 

2579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf Ciijb, If entermariages 
emong^t them:»elucx in theyr ownc family, can not stay this 
furye of theyrs. 15S0 Mrs. Stubu in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 42 Your poor subjects said wife hath,_by many 
arguments since thetr entermarriage (etc.). 16. . in Somers 

Tracts I. 551 That no Man shall be liable to any Action for 
any Debt contracted by his. Wife during their Inter- marriage. 
x6^a Wicked Con/ rip. S. Blackhead in Select, fr. Harl. 
Misc. (1793) 523 Persons, who were present at the inter- 
marriage of the said Ann to the said Robert Young. 1709 
Steele Tat Ur No. 9 r 2 A Liberty our Family has .. from 


an Inter-Marriage with a Daughter of Mr_ Scoggin. 1800 
Weems Washington f\. (1877) 11 From his intermarriage 
with this charming girl. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 302/1 
A bond given by a husband to his intended wife, upon a con- 
dition not to be performed in bis life-time, .would not be 
extinguished by the inter-marriage; for marriage extin- 
guishes such contracts only as are for debts or things which 
are due in Prxscnti. 

b. Marriage between members of different fami- 
lies, castes, tribes, nations, or societies, as establish- 
ing a connexion between such families, etc. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 367 Through continued 
supplies of their owne nation .. intermarriages, and con- 
federacies with ours, a 1635 Nauntos Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 
as Apprehending the insafety and danger of an inter-mar- 
riage with the Bloud-Royall. 1693 Temple Hist. Eng. 
Introd. (R.), The Normans began generally, by force of 
intermarriages., to use the English tongue. 1798 Colebrooke 
Afisc. Ess. {i872)11. 163 A third set of Indian classes originate 
from the intermarriages of the first and second set, 1841 
Borrow Zincali I. Hi. 11. 274 It is . . by intermarriage alone 
that the two races will ever commingle. 1893 P. C. Mozo- 
omdar in Barrows WorhVs Parlt. Relig. I. 347 In 1S51 the 
first intermarriage was celebrated. Intermarriage in India 
means the marriage of persons belonging to different castes. 
2 . loosely. Marriage between persons (or inter- 
breeding between animals) nearly related ; consan- 
guineous marriage or breeding. 

[1875 W. Ridley KdmilarSi 262 The effects of these [native 
Australian] rules, in passing every family through each of 
the four classes in as many generations, and in preventing 
the intermarriage of near relations, will appear on inspection 
of this pedigree.] 188a J. P. Irvine in Quain's Diet. Aled. 
384/2 Intermarriage certainty predisposes to disease. .. 
Breeders of first-class animals practise intermarriage, and 
thereby develop speed, quality, and endurance in the off- 
spring. 

Interma-rriageable (-c^ab’l), rare. [f. 
prec. + -able.] Capable of intermarrying. 

1899 x 9/^ Cent. July 53 It is of the essence of the existing 
constitution of in te /marriageable groups .. to narrow the 
range of individual marriage. 

Intermarry (intD-imre’ri), v. Also 6-7 en- 
ter-. [INTER- i b.] 

1 . intr. To contract matrimony, to enter into 
marriage ; to marry, a. Said of a couple ; hence 
of one person (with another). Now only in legal 
phraseology, in which it is the ordinary word for 
the intransitive use. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 6 a, Issues that come of the 
donees after the fowerth degree . . may betwixt them by y° 
law of holy church inter marye. a 1626 Bacon Max. <5- 
Uses Com. Law ix. (1636) 37 If the feme be disseised and 
intermarry with the disseisor. 1650 Bury Wills (Camden) 
224 My desire is that she shall not entermarry with any, 
hut live singly. 1721 St. German's Doctor «$• Stud. 70 One 
of the men entermarrieth with the woman, and alieneth the 
land. 1823 Act 4 Geo. IV, c. 76 § 22 If any Persons, .shall 
knowingly and wilfully intermarry without due Publication 
of Banns, or License. . obtained. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 
(1861) II. 286 She was then to intermarry with Norfolk. 

b. Of members of different families, castes, tribes, 
nations, or societies, in reference to the connexion 
thus formed between such families, etc. 

2621 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 66. 974 Neighbour- 
Kings reputed it safe to enter-marry with his Family. 1665 
Manley Grotius' Low C. Warres 962 The Hollanders ob- 
taining a garrison there, intermarried with the Native 
Women. 1701 Swift Contests Athens <y Rome iii. Misc. 
(1731) 37 About the middle of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, it was declared lawful for nobles and 
plebeians to intermarry, a 1789 Mickle Inq. Brand n 
Philos. (R.), As the Gentoo tribe never intermarry, India 
may properly be said to contain four different nations. 1899 
Sayce Early Israel i. 53 The Israelites intermarried with 
the older population. 

c. To marry with each other. 

1839-40 W. Irving Wolfert's R . (1855) 15 The inhabitants 
of the Hollow were of the primitive stock, and had inter- 
married, and bred in and in, from the earliest time of the 
province. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. 113^ They had 
married, and intermarried, till nearly the whole inhabitants 
of the place were in some way or. other connected. 

2 . Irons. To join in marriage, to marry (those 
who are of different races); in quot. fig. {rare.) 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home 82 Without any attempt 
at intermarrying it [the old custom or institution] with 
modern fashions. 

Hence Intermo/rrying vbl. sb . and ppl. a. 

*843 Manning <y Granger's Rep. V. 697 Since the inter- 
marrying of the plain litis, a sci. fa. had issued to recover 
the judgment. 2881 A t hour urn 16 Apr. 528/2 Suppose the 
people of Middlesex and the people of Surrey to represent 
two intermarrying but exogamous classes. 

Inter-mask, -mason, -mastoid : see Inter-. 

II Intermazilla (vntaamxksi'la). Anat. P). 
-aa. [mod.L., f. Inter- 3 + Maxilla.] Each of 
two bones situated between the maxillary bones of 
the upper jaw, in man small and soon fusing with 
these, but in most mammals large, distinct, and 
situated in front of them (thus more often called 
premaxillx ox premaxillary bones). 

18 3a in Ogiiate (Annnndale). 1887 in Sytf. Soc. Lex. 
tlnterma’xiUar, a. Anat. Obs. rare. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] = next. 

2801 Med. Jml. V. 566 Mr. Fischer .. asserts . . that there 
is no trace of an intcrmaxilkir bone in the human species, 
the rimula. semilunaris having only a very distant analogy 
with it. 

Intermaxillary (bntajmarksilari, -mceksi*- ; 
lari), a. {sb.) Anat. and Zool. [Istek- 4 a.] 


a. Situated between the maxilke (i.e. the chief 
bones of the upper jaw in Vertebrates, or the 
cephalic appendages so called in Insects and Crus- 
taceans) ; as in intermaxillary bone (=1kteh- 
M axilla), intermaxillary apodeme. b. Beloogin® 
or attached to the intermaxilla ; as intermaxillary 
teeth (in mammals, the incisors). 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. III. xxxiv. 431 Unless it be 
synonymous with the intermaxillary arcade of Marcel de 
Serres. 2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 48/2 The inter- 
maxillary bone is excessively small in Ant-eaters. 1873 
Rolleston A mm. Life 6 Teeth are never found [in Mam- 
rnals] elsewhere than upon the mandibular, maxillary and 
intermaxillary bones. 2877 Huxley Anal. Imp. Anna. it. 
312 The intermaxillary apodeme . . developed from the con- 
necting membrane of the two maxillary somite*. i836 6yrf. 
Soc. Lex., Intermaxillary gland, a convoluted tubular 
gland found in Amphibia. 

B. as sb. Short for iittermaxillaiy lone, etc. 

1834 M f MuRTRiECwz'/VrV.ri«r;/r. Kingd.i\$ The Herring 
have two well-marked characters in the narrow and short 
intermaxillaries, that constitute but a small portion of the 
upper jaw. x8yo Rolleston Anint. Life 6 The intermaxil* 
lanes, in relation with which the upper incisors are first 
developed. 

Intermealary, -measurable : see Inter-. 

+ Intermea n, sb. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter-, 
[f. Inter- i b + Mean sb. Cf. OF. ctttrer/w}(ii(ipS 
in Godef.).] An intermediate part, act, etc.; 
something introduced between the parts of some- 
thing else, as a dialogue between the acts of a 
play; an interlude. 

1 S 99 Minsheu Sp. Did.. ' Intermedia , the iiHermeanes. 
1611 Flokio, liitramezzamento . an entermeane. its, B. 
Jonson Staple of N . i, The first Intermean after the first 
act. 1801 Smorr Sports y Past. m. ii. § 6. 1834 Southey 
Doctor I. re j, I reject the designation of Tntermeam, 
though it hatli the sanction of great Ben’s authority. 

t Intermeate, v. Obs. rare “ °. [f. ppl. siera of 
L. intermedre, f. inter between + medre to go, pass.] 
(Seequot.) So f Intermea tion. Obs. rare" 0 . 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intermeate ( tntenneo ), to go or 
flow between, to pass through. 1638 Philuvs, Iuteinno- 
tion, a passing between. 

Intermeddle (intojme-d’l), si. Forms : o. 4-6 
entremedle, (-el), j-6 -meddle, 5-7 enterae- 
die, (-el), 6-7 -meddle. 0 . 5-7 intermedle, (6 
-el, intremedle, intermeddyl), 6- intermeddle. 
[ME. entremedle , a. AF. entremedle-r, - OF. eiiirt- 
mesler, F. entremller , f. entre-, L. inter- + AF. 
medler (Britton), OF. mesler to Meddle.] 

f 1 . trails. To ‘ meddle ' or mix together ; to in- 
termingle.; to intermix. Const, with. Obs. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 1034 With shrippes bret-ful of 

1. ... T 7 - , 1 1 _ -.i j ........ Pifa-r 1 . VI 


that oon with the tother. 1494 Fabyan Chrou, vti. 449 
[King Edward] made clayme to the hole crowne of rrauncc 
. .and . . entermedelyd the armys of Englande with the arm] 1 s 
of Fraunce. 1577 A- Googe Heresbach's Husb. H. nsS&J 
72 b, Entermedling the greater with the lesser. *599 , ND \, 
Europx Spec. (1632) 239 Their Liturgy is interinedleu muen 
with singing. 1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters 1. 4° ** 
might intermeddle some holy discourse out of holy 
x 733 Maddox Wind. Ch. Eng. 155 Some keep precisely m 
Order of the Book, others intermeddle P^alnis in Metre. 

+ b. To interpose. Obs. 

1577-87 Holixshed Scot. Chron. (1S05) II. * J 7 ^ ^ 

to pope Innocent., praying him to intermeddle Ins autnon \ 
by sending some legat into Scotland. 1581 J- ‘l-.l 

don's Aunv. Osor. 474 b, Constantine .. entermeuieu q 
authoritye in the pacyfying of quaiells. 

+ 2 . rejl. To mix oneself up with ; to take path 
concern oneself, interfere: =next. Ols. # 

2483 Caxton Cato B v, Hyt is grete presumption for ° 
emremeddle hym ne to enquere of the counceyl ot °* * 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 391 That no cytezyn slmlde ent * 
medle hym with y° sayd straungers. 2559 Acr. Httti 
Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I- it. App. vi. 406 Her hiS«, 
may not entermeddle her self with the same. , S94. * » 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad, n, 150 If jeason mtcnneddl 
mingle it selfe with them, it will be so troubled, that * 
not be able to iudge as it ought of those things. 

3 . intr. To concern or occupy oneself wttfl 
in ; to have to do with ; to take part in » 
meddle, interfere; esp. to concern oneself w* 
what is none of one’s business, to meddle or m er 
fere impertinently. , - r 

C1477 Caxton Jason 16 b, All they settc hand on 
suerdes and came for to entremedle with Jason. ^49 * 

7 Hen. VII , c. 16 § 1 If .. any othre persone . . hath inie 
medled with theym. 2542-3 Act 34 <V 35 IHn- • * ' 

§ 2 Diuers other persons entermedlyngc wiin t 
crafte or occupacion, hauing little experience tnerci • , >7., 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 35 The eJs i\c 
ready to entermedle. 2639 Gentilis 
o *n. _ *»: • > ™ 
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877 TTie Ministers of Christ, to whom is - , ' eve J c h ^ ,». riU se 
to entermeddie in it. 2683 Lond. Gas. No- ‘ 

several Carriers .. intermeddle with, and mtn»de po , , * 
Office of tlie Post-Master General. 2785 bURK ,* 
Arcot's Debts Wks. IV. 198 The board of control hau 
right whaLsoever to intermeddle in the 
Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1854) 306 Fox would certaw ' 
meddle with that departnietit. 2877 BLACK t#r e ^ 
XviiL (1878) 149 It was not to l>e expected , ij C 

should be constantly intcrineddling iu affairs of 
could not possibly be a fair judge. . , 

f Xaterme-ddled, ppl. Obs. U- P iec - + 
-ED L] Intermingled, intermixed. 



INTEHMEDDLEMENT. 


INTERMEDIATELY. 


J 595 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xiv,And oncly tell the worst of 
euery raigne ; And not the iutermedled good report* a 1617 
P. Bayne On Ef>h. (1658) 52 Predestination would bee an 
intermedled action ; partly grace partly Justice. 

Interm e*ddlement. [f. as prec. + -ment. 
Cf. OF. entremeslcment (Godef.).] An act, or the 
action, ofintermeddling; impertinent interference. 

1836 Sir J. Y. Simpson in Life iv. (1873)76 , 1 hate the inter* 
meddlements of these folks yclept doctors. 1879 [Lingham] 
Science Taste v. 178 Our nervous intermeddlement in con- 
tinental affairs. 

Intermeddler (intoime'dloi). Also 7 enter-, 
[f. as prec. + -ku L] One who intermeddles, fa. 
One who concerns himself or has to do with some- 
thing. Obs . in gen, sense. 

2576 Humphrey Let. to Ld. Burghley in Strype Ann. 
Ref. (1824) I. App. xxvtii. 518 Wherm I was no open inter- 
medler, but only a private solicitor. 1577 Northbrooke 
Dicing (1843) 12 When they come to be citizens, and inter- 
mcdlers in matters of the common welth. 
t b. An intermediary. Obs. 

1630 Lennard tr. Charron's Wisd. (1658) 49 It is the great 
Intermcdler and Huckster, by it we traffic*. 1B86 Lam 
Times LXXX. 168/2 Before that time attorneys-at-law were 
not recognised as legal intermeddlers. 

c. spec. One who meddles or interferes with 
what is none of his business ; a meddler ; in early 
use = Interloper. 

1601 John Wheeler Treat. Comm. 11 With an expresse 
restraint of all Straglers and Entermedlers, that might dis- 
turbe 2 or impeach their trade. x6xx Cotgk., Entremetteur , 
..an intermedler, or dealer in other mens causes, or contro- 
uersies. 16.. R. L’Estrasge (J.), There’s hardly a greater 
pest to government and families, than officious tale-bearers, 
and busy interineddlers. 1702 Eng, Tluophrasl. 130 Busy 
bodies and interineddlers aie a dangerous sort of people to 
have to do withal. 1876 Black Madcap F. xxv. 236 You 
know, Violet, what intermeddlers get as a rule. 

Interme-ddlesome, a. rare—*, [f. Intermed- 
dle v. + -some.] 1 Prone to intermeddle ; meddle- 
some \ Hence Interme'ddlesomenoss. 

1864 in Webster. 

Intermeddling (intaime'dliq), vbl. sb. Forms: 
see the yerb. f f. as prec. +■ -ing 1 .] The action of 
the verb Intermeddle. 

+ 1. Intermingling. Obs . 

1591 Sylvester Du Bart as r. iii. margin. The inter- 
medling of the Earth and Sea, and of the commodities 
thence arising, and contrariwise of the confusion that would 
follow, if they were separated. 

2. Concerning oneself, having to do with ; inter- 
ference. b. esp. Impertinent interference ; meddling. 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. i, That parte of iustyce is contayned 
in intremedlynge, and somtyme is voluntary, somtyme in- 
voluntary intermedlynge. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 287 So 
gieat an euill, a-, is the entermedling with the seales of 
Gods couenant. 1703 Heaune Collect. 20 Nov. (O. H. S.) 
1 . 87 The Dutchess of Marlborough’s Intermeddling. 1752 
Carte Hist. Eng. III. 349 To give the duke a discharge 
for all his intermeddlings with the publick money. 1884 
H. A. Tainb in Conteuip. Rtn>. Oct. 525 Nothing is more 
destructive than the unrestricted intermeddling of the State. 

Interine'ddling, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.J 
That intermeddles. +1. Intermingling. Obs. 

>595 {implied in Intermeddling lyJ. 

2. Interfering, meddlesome. 

1804 Ranken lift. France III. it. 287 It showed the 
intermeddling spirit of the Church. 1825 Bentham Ration. 
Rem. no All governments have been more or less infected 
with that intermeddling disposition. 

Hence Xnternie‘cldlinffly adv ., t (in quot.) with 
intermingling, promiscuously (obs.). 

>S 95 Polimanteia (1881) ix They are all so intermedlingly 
inwrapped each^ in other states, that scarse anie knoweth 
how to escape himselfe. 

•f Intermede. Obs. [a. F. intermide (Moliere, 
17 th c.), ad. It. intermedia , ad. L. intermedium , 
neuter of intermedins adj. : see Intermedium.] 

4 1. Something that serves as a means of some 
action between other things ; a medium : — In- 
termedium 3. 

1791 Hamilton Berihallet ' s Dyeing I. ii. 28 The title 
Mordant is applied to those substances which serve as inter- 
inedes between the colouring particles and the stuff to be 
d>ed, either for the purpose of facilitating or of modifying 
their combination. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light , etc. 225 
The electrical fluid .. is made to leap from one conducting 
body to another, through a short space, without any sensible 
intermede, or through a rare transparent fluid. 1796 Pear- 
son in Phil. Trans. LXXX VI. 438 Copper may be united 
to steel without the intermede of any other metal. 

2. An intermediate performance, interlude : = In- 
termedium 2. 

1820 T. Mitchell Aristoplu I. 247 A short intermede 
relieves the time, while the two disputants are absent fetch- 
ing their oracles. 

Intermedia, plural of Intermedium. 
Intermediacy (mtoim/'diasi). rare. [f. In- 
termediate a. : see -acy.] The state of being inter- 
mediate ; intermediateness ; intermediate agency, 
intervention. 

1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. iii. (1727) 126 {note), In Birds, 
the auditory Nerve is affected by the Impre.v>ions made on 
the Membrane, by only the Intermediacy of the Columella. 
1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 177, I had .. fallen into a 
purgatorial state of intermediacy between sleeping and 
waking, c 1840 Sir W. Hamilton Logic App. II. 450 To 
preserve the order of intermediacy, so that .. we assign 
tne middle place to the middle term. 

t Inter me* dial, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. inter* 
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medi-us intermediate + -ad : cf. L. media Ids 

Medial.] 

A. adj. 1. = Intermediate a. (in various uses). 

1599 Sandys EvreP& Spec. (1632) 237 That service inter- 

medial 1 which he requires at his hand. 1613 M. Ridley 
M agit. Bodies 27 At the poles, or any intermedia!! parL 1679 
Buknet Hist. Ref. I. 351 In the Record there is no 
mention of any intermedial prorogation. 1704 Norris Ideal 
World 11. via. 340 All the intermedial spaces between the 
earth and the heavens. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 
II. xx. 251 It was .. supposed that, wherever mountains are 
divided into parallel chains, the intermedial or central ridge 
must be more elevated than the others. 

2. — Intermediary a i. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Eaemp.Vrcf. § 3 That end, to which 
they are fitted with organs and intermediall appetites. x66o 
— Duct. Dubit.xw. iii. rule 6 § xsTemporal things are not 
ordained to minister to spiritual intermedial things. 1846 
Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 135 To manage the inter- 
medial negotiations., requires no trifling exercise of vicarial 
tact. 

B. sb. * Intermediate sb. 

~ 1605 Timms Qncrsit. l'xvL 80 The antimonials, from the 
Intermedials (that is to say, from things partly good and 
partly malignant) receive a worse nature. 1625 Ussher 
Answ. Jesuit 435 The Pope is appealed vnto, any inter- 
mediall whatsoeuer omitted. 1654 Jer.Taylor Real Pres. 
224 His body is in none of the intermedials. 

f Interme*dian, a. Obs. rare — [f. L. in ter- 

med i-us intermediate + -an : cf. L. mediaii-us Me- 
dian.] = Intermediate a . 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Intcrmcdian, that lietb, or is be* 
tween two. 

flnterme’diant, a. Obs. rare “ x . [? corrup- 

tion of intermediate , after words of ppl. origin in 
-ANT.] Intervening, intermediate. 

17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Dissert. Phys. 6 Com- 
merce with the Phenicians, and other conterminous Coun- 
trys and intermediant Nations. 

Intermediary (intoimf'diari), a. and sb. [f. 
med.L. type * intermediary us, f. intermedium : cf. 
F. int&rmtdiaire (1678 in Hatz.-Darm.), perh. the 
immediate source.J 

A. adj. 1. Acting or of the nature of action 
between two persons, parties, etc. ; serving as a 
means of interaction ; mediatory. 

1818 Hallam Mid. Ages iii. ii. (1855) I. 457 Without an in- 
termediary power between the doge and the patrician multi- 
tude. 1869 Rogers Hole Adam Smith's W. H. I. 1. L 6 
Such a system tends to eliminate intermediary agents. 

2. Situated or occurring between two things (in 
space, time, degree, or character) ; intermediate. 

1788 Mens Loud. Mag. 537 Whether the Shamoys .. may 
not form with our goats some intermediary race. 1799 Hist. 
Eur. in Ann. Reg. (1800) 28/2 A plan or project .. for an 
intermediary government was presented by Chazal. 1823 
H. J. Brooke Crystallogr. 67 Decrements have been already 
defined to be either simple, mixed, or intermediary. 1875 
Blake Zool. 36 The canines.. are separated from the molars 
by a large diastema or intermediary vacancy. x88a J. Haw- 
thorne Fort. Fool 1. xxi, During this intermediary stage of 
her life. 

B. sb. 1. One who acts between others ; an inter- 
mediate agent; a go-between, middleman, mediator.' 

1791 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4- Writ. (1832) I. 357 
He thinks the Emperor will become the intermediary. 1831 
Soutjiky in Q. Rev. XLV. 441 They serve as intermediaries 
between the labourers, who want instruments of labour, and 
the possessors of those instruments. 1Z66 Rogers Agric. 
4- Prices I. xxvii. 652 None were intermediaries to the pro- 
ducer and consumer. 1883 Manch. Guard. 10 Oct. 4/6 The 
prisoner had been speculating largely on the Stock Exchange 
tli rough an intermediary. 

2. Something acting between persons or things, 
a medium, means ; also abstr. Action as a medium, 
mediation, agency (^something). 

2859 Sala Tut. round Clock (xS6x) 183 Mysteriously trans- 
mitting them through the intermediary of glib Jew boys 
with curly heads. 1880 Daily Tel. 8 Oct., We are the only 
European people who teach practical geometry through the 
recondite intermediary of Euclid’s ‘Elements . 

3. Something intermediate between others ; an 
intermediate form or stage. 

2865 Intell. Observ. No. 37. it No intermediaries were 
known. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. I II. 121 The equaliz- 
ing of these two extremes and their intermediaries is the 
work of the photographer. 

Intermediate (intaJmfdi/t), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. intermedial- us, f. L. intermedi-us : cf. 
mediate , immediate , and F. inter mediat ( 0:1519 in 
Godef. Compl.)i\ A. adj. 

. Coming or occurring between two things, places, 
etc. ; 1 holding the middle place or degree between 
two extremes’ (J.); interposed, intervening. 

a. in spatial position: Situated in the middle 
place, or between two things or places. 

1646 Sir T, Brown e Pseud. Ep. ui.xix. 154 The two extremes 
would sufficiently performe the office of sight without the 
help of the intermediate eyes. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 64 All 
the intermediate points between F and D. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 179 P 6 The intermediate Spaces arc filled up 
with large Sashes. 182 3 Stark Eteus. Hal. Hist . II. 163 
Four antenna;, the intermediate two short. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch 4- Clockm. 124 Intermediate Wheel., a 
toothed wheel used to connect two others. 

b. Occurring or coming between two points of 
time or events. 

Intermediate state (' Theol 4 , the condition of souls after 
death and before resurrection ; hence, Hades or the place 
of departed spirits. 


1623 Cockeram, Intermediate speech , a thing spoken be- 
twixt. x6.. South Serm. (1717) V. 126 There was no 
Vacancy, or intermediate Chasm of Time, between the 
Arian Poyson ceasing, and the Popish Ferment beginning 
to infest the Church. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man t. iii. 350 
He fixes atl the most remarkable intermediate Events. 1777 
Priestley Matt. 4- Spir. (1782) I. xxi. 279 The doctrine of 
an intermediate state is now retained by few. 1827 Hake 
Guesses Ser. r. (1838) xi Most idle then are all disquisitions 
on the intermediate state, founded on the assumption that 
the soul, when apart from the body, has no perceptions. 
1858 Szars A than. u. iv.^ 199 He did not tarry with them 
during the intermediate time. 

c. in serial order, e.g. of numbers, or in logical 
[ or causal succession. 

1641 Wilkins Math . Magick i. tv. (1648) 24 And in the 
like manner are ue. to conceive of the other intermediate 
divisions. 1790 Paley It ora; Paul. i. (1849) 5^ The inter- 
mediate steps through which the conclusion is deduced. 
1821 J, Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. nr. (1871) 75 
The intermediate measures were different. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 8 The intermediate links which occur, .in 
the passage from unity to infinity. 

d. in amount, degree, rank, nature, or character. 

Formerly applied to a class of passenger accommodation in 

steam ships, intermediate between 4 saloon * and 4 steerage ’ ; 
now superseded by 4 second class 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 58 The two principal colours, Scarlet 
and Blue, and all the intermediate ones which arise from the 
composition and di lutings of these two. 1720 Welton 
SuJfer.Son of God I.ix.2i7 ’Twas determined, .there should 
be something Intermediate and Woven, in the Corporeal 
and Spiritual Nature of Man, of a Third Sort. 1823 J. D. 
Hunter Captiv. H. Amer. 7 A squaw of an intermediate 
stature. 1B60 Tyndall Glac. tt. \. 228 The vibrations which 
excite the other colours are intermediate between these two 
exti ernes. 1875 Jowett Plato jed. 2) III. too That middle 
state, .intermediate between aristocracy and oligarchy. 

e. itt position or function : Intervening between 
persons or parties. 

1783 Burke gth Rep. AJf. India Wks. XI, 87 The Com- 
pany might suffer above, the Natives might suffer below ; 
the intermediate party must profit to the prejudice of both. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 426 How much of it was 
embezzled by intermediate agents. 

B. sb, 1. Something intermediate or intervening 
(in position, time, succession, degree, or character); 
a middle term ; a nexus. between two things. 

1650 Elderfield Tylhes^Zy My eye upon the main, diverts 
and takes me off from, .giving all I think of the intermediates. 
1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint. vL (Bohn 1848) 217 The asso- 
ciation or dissociation of colours with or without those inter- 
mediatesof compound, half, orbroken colour. 17921*. Taylor 
Proclus I. Dissert. 71 Infinite intermediates cannot inter- 
vene between two finite terms. . 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1818) III. 123 By no intermediate could they be preserved 
in lading adhesion. 1870 Hooker «r/. Flora 120 Ail the 
so-called species are connected by intermediates. 

b. Math. A syzygctic function of two quantics 
of the same order. 

1858 Cayley in Math. Papers (1889) II. 515. 

2. A person who intervenes between others. 

X879 Farrar St. Paul II. 445 Representing God as a Being 
so far removed., that they could only approach him through 
a series of angelic intermediates. 1888 Bryce A mcr. Comm: v. 
II. 111. Ixiv. 470 Rendering a little homage to decency by 
seeking to do it through inter mediat cs. 

Intermediate (intaim/'ditf’t), v. Also 7 
enter-, [f. Inter- i + Mediate vi] 
ti. intr. To come in or occur between, to inter- 
vene. Obs. 

165* French Yorksl. Spa xv. 113 The full proportion 
[must] be not taken at once, but at several times, exercise 
intermediating. 

+ 2. To conic in among others in the way of 
action ; to interfere, interpose. Obs. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 135 They had an opinion, 
that she intermediated in humane affaires. *6xx Florio, 
Intermediare , to enter-mediate. 2638 Ford Lady's Trial 
v. i. I’ll tell you what conditions threaten danger Uuless you 
intermediate. 1694, 17x6 [see Intermediating below]. 

3. To act between others ; to mediate. 

2624 Br.MouNTAGU Immed.Addr. 118 It is cither because 
they will not intermediate for vs. .Or because they cannot. 
2838 blooms. Diary 26 May in Mem. (1856) VII. 226 Leaving 
the whole conduct of the death-bed scene to an able, who 
intermediated. 1872 Huxley Phys. viii, 190 To inter- 
mediate between these agents and the nerves of sight and 
hearing. 

4. trans. To join by parts of intermediate 
character, rare. 

x88o WaldstEIN Pythag. Rhegion 27 In poor work, the 
muscles, joinLs, &c. . . are not intermediated- they seem put 
together; while in good work .. all flows together, as in 
nature. 

Hence Interme'diating .ppl. a. f interposing, 
acting as an intermediary. 

2694 tr. Milton's Lett. Slate, to Charles Gustav us May 
an. 1655, That you would.. by interposing j;our intermediat- 
ing Authority, endeavour to avert the horrid Cruelty of this 
Edict 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 38* That the bon 
..proceeded Naturally and Necessarily^ from the Father 
without his Intermediating Fiat or Creating Volition. 1&60 
J. H. Newsian Let. Pusey (ed. 2) 90 1 1 is the Divine Presence 
which is the intermediating Power by which wc reach her 
[Mary] and she reaches us. 

Intermediately (intaimx'diYtlt), adv . [f.ix- 
TERMEDIATE a. + -lit -.] 

1. In an intermediate position or relation; in the 
intervening space, time, etc. ; between two things 
in position, succession, degree, or other relation. 

mo-4 Bailey (foltoh Intermediately , lying in a manner 
between. 1222—34 Good s Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 223 This 
last case is given by Dr. Darwin, whom the patieut had 
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INTERMIX ABLENESS. 


intermediately consulted. 1877 Burroughs Taxation 153 
He stands intermediately between the producer and con- 
sumer. 

2. By intermediate agency ; indirectly : opp. to 
immediately. 

1755 Johnson, Intermediately* by way of intervention. 
1796 Morse Anter. Grog. I. 755 Were the council .. chosen 
by the people, instead of being intermediately chosen by 
electors. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. .4) II. 356 An 
abscess that has.. discharged its contents immediately or 
intermediately into the intestinal canah 

Interme*diateness. [f- as prec. + -ness.j 
T he state of being intermediate ; intermediacy. 
Intermediation {intaim»di|? - Jan). [n. of 
action from Intermediate v., or f. Inter- 2 a + 
Mediation.] The action of intermediating ; inter- 
position, intervention, mediation. 

1602 Fulbecke Pandectes 62 By the agreement of fre.nds 
or intermediation of others. 1651 Jer. Taylor Clcrus Dorn, 
35 There can be no reason . . why God will accept the inter- 
mediation of one man for many. 1798 Pennant Hindoostan 

I. 39 They worship God alone, without image or interme- 
diation. 1854 J. Scoff crs in OrPs Circ . Sc.* Chou. 2x3 
The intermediation of a non-conducting material. 1885 
Manclu Exam. 24 Jan. 5/4 Why should not a client be 
able to consult a barrister without the intermediation of a 
solicitor ? 

Intermediator (intwmrdii^tai). [f. Inter- 
2 a + Mediator, or • f. Intermediate v.. after 
mediator .] One who or that which intermediates ; 
a mediator, 

1522 J. Clerk in Ellis Orig. Lett . Ser. nr. I. 313 Inter- 
mediators in bryngyng that to passe. 1854 in Webster. 
1872 Huxley Phys. vili. 191 The epidermis . . is the inter- 
mediator between the nerve and the physical agent. 1873 
Tristram Moab i. 8 Attached himself to us as a sort of 
intermediator in various negotiations. 

Intermediator^ 1 (intaimrdiateri), a. ff. In- 
termediate v. + -oitY.j Having the function of 
intermediating ; mediatory. 

1831 Fraser* s Mag. XLIV. 60S Animosities are softened 
by the intermediatory offices of an unpremeditated libation, 
t Interme'cLiouS, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. inter- 
medi-us intermediate + -oos.] = Intermediate a. 
Hence + Interme'dloualy aciv. 06 s. rare. 

1657 W. Morice Coeua quasi Koivij Def. xv. 233 The 
Sacrament . . may be adjumental intermediously. 1678 Cud- 
worth In tell. Syst. j. jv. § 36. 596 There was .. Nothing 
Intermedious, or that could possibly be Thrust in between 
them. v. 851 A Tension of the Intermedious Air or /Ether. 

Intermediuin.(int3imrdi»m). Pl.-ia, -iums. 
Also 7 enter-, [a. L. intermedium, neuter of inter- 
medins, f. inter between + rnedius mid, middle : 
cf. Medium.] 

1 . Something intermediate in position ; an inter- 
vening space, interval of space. 1 06 s. 

x6xx Cotgr., Entrcdenx , an intermedium, or interual. 1804 
Watt in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 3x0 When no such inter- 
medium occurred, there was invariably a division in the 
middle of the vein. 

2. Something intermediate in time; an inter- 
vening action or performance {lobs.); \esp. one 
between the parts or acts of a play, an interlude. 

1589 Nashf. Addr. GentL Stud, in Greene's Menaphon 
(Arb.jis Silenus, when nodding on his Asse. .made.his moist 
nosecloth, the pausing intermedium, twixt euerie ’nappe. 
i6zz Florio, Intermedia , . . Intermedium, the musike that 
is, or shewes that are betweene the acts of a play. 1658 
Burbury Hist. Christ . Alessandro. Queen Stvedlaud 456 
Musical Playes..with rare changes of scenes, intermediums 
of dances, and most exquisite musick. 1838 Chalmers Wks. 
XI II. 256 A long intermedium of many transitions and argu- 
ments. 

b. An intervening time, interval of time. ? Ohs. 
x6xx Cotgr., Entrecesse , satis* without intermission, inter- 
medium, rest, pause. . 16x7 in Crt . <$- Times Jas . 7(1849! 
I. 413 Sudden mutations, without any intermedium. 1757 
Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 427 The French and In- 
dians.. repeating the stroke .. sending down parties in the 
intermedium to discover our motions. 

3. An intermediate agent, intermediary, medium ; 
esp. in earlier Client, and Physics , a substance serving 
as a means of some natural action or process ; also 
abstr. intermediate agency, mediation {of). 

1660 Hickeringill yamaico (x66x) 23 Growing imme- 
diately out of the bole or body of the Tree, and.. admitting 
not so much as the intermedium or usherage of a twig. 1660 
tr. Awyraldiil Treat, cone. Relig. hi. i. 307 Between God 
and the Conscience of man there is no intermedium. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 71 Oils [are] insoluble in water, 
without some proper intermedium. 1791 Cow per Priv. 
Corr. (1824) IJ. 273 The obliging request of a lady, and of 
a lady who employed you as her intermedium. 1835 J. 
Nicholson Operat . Mechanic 726 Uniting the silver by the 
intermedia of slips of rolled tin. 1839 John Bull j 8 Aug. 
in Spirit Me/rop. Consent. Press [1840)11. 302 Through the 
intermedium of one person. 1884 American VII. 218 The 
pabutum for the realization of this knowledge can only be 
afforded through the intermedium of books. 

b. Willi mixture of sense I : An intervening 
medium serving to transmit energy through space. 

1805 Ediu. Rev. VII. xi8 The hypothesis of an aether or 
other invisible intermedium. 1830 Herschll Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 33 The communication of an impulse to such a distance, 
by. any solid intermedium wc are acquainted with, would re- 
quire, not moments h ut "'hole years. 1843 Grove Corr, 
Phys. Forces 40 A molecular action of the gas or inter- 
medium through or across which they arc transmitted. 

4- Comp. Anat. [sc. os.) A bone of the carpus, 
situated between the ulnare and radiale (hence also 


called os centrale. ), or the corresponding bone of the 
tarsus between the tibiale and fibulare. 

1878 Bell Gegeitbaurs Comp. Anat . 488 An intermedium 
is united with a tibiale to form an astragalus. 2887 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

t Inter me * 11 , v. Obs . (or rare archaism). 
Forms: 4 entremelle, 5-6 entermel(l, 5-6 
(chiefly Sc.), 9 {arc/i.) intermeI(L [a. OF. eit~ 
tremelle-r, var, of entremesler, mod. F. entremeler 
to Intermeddle.] 

1 . trans. To mix together, intermingle: = In- 
termeddle 1. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love i. v . (Skeat) 1. 14 That is a thinge 
enclosed vnder secretnes of priuitie, why twey persons entre- 
mellen hertes after a sight. X413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. 
ii. (1859) 75 With lusty prymerosys and Iylyes entermellyd. 
1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. dess Richmond Wks. (1876) 305 
The lyfe of this wretched world whiche is alway entermelled 
with mochc bitternes. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovids Met . 258 
Fame, who her facts with fictions intermells. 

2 . reft. To concern oneself: —next. 

1550 Crowley Epigr.* Fools 32 They tbyncke it becometh 
them well, In euery mans matter them selfe to entermel. 

3 . intr. To concern oneself, have to do with ; to 
meddle, interfere: = Intermeddle 3. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. iv. (AVlv’s Conf.) i, This foxe 
. .Quhilk durst na mair with wayting intermell. 1480 Cax- 
ton Chron. Eng . liv. 38 So that hym self no thyng enter- 
melled, but only bare the name of kyng. 1560 RollandCW. 
Venus 11. 172 To Intermell we will not with sic thing. 1599 
Marston Sco. Villanie in. ix. 221 To bite, to gnaw, and 
boldly intermell With sacred things. 

Hence f Interme'Uing vbl. sb intermingling. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 7 2 Who that had 
herd the song that was among the Angels, by wonderfull 
entermellynge, and full swete accord. 

t Int e rm e 'll, sb. Obs . [f. prec. vb. : cf. OF. 
entrcmesle , entremelle. ] An intermingling; a mixed 
engagement or combat, melee. 

1489 Barbour's Bruce X. 145 (MS. E) Now may ye her, 
giff that ye will, Entremellys, and juperdiss, That men 
assayit mony wyss. .1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (i8’s8) I. 
144 And syne or that intermell wes done, The greit battell 
on euerie syd did jone. 

+ Intermelle, a. Obs. [? a. OF. entremelhO] 
Intermingled, in confusion. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 2:5 In-to the toune all comonly 
They enterit bath Intermelle. Thair mycht men felloune 
slauchtir se. 

Intermelt, -member, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Interment (intsument). Forms : see Inters. 
[f. Inter v. + -ment.] The action of interring or 
burying in the earth ; burial. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chi-on. (18x0) 327 After enterment J>e 
kyng tok.his way To South. 1290 Gower Conf. II. 319 
In worship of her susters minde Sue made a riche entere- 
ment. CX440 Prornp. Parv. 140/2 Entyrement, or yntyr- 
ment ,/unerale. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Efist . 39 His interre- 
ment shuld not be withstoode. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
I. vi. in The solemn rites after my enterrement. X709 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxvi. 368 At the interrenient of the 
Dutchess. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian yi, The body was 
. . carried on an open bier to the place of interment. x8o8 
Pike Sources Mississ. m. 266 The solemnity of the interment, 
agreeably to the ritual of the Spanish Church. 

Intermental, -mention : see Inter- 6, 1 a. 
fl*nt ermess , later variant of Entremess, some- 
thing served between the courses at a banquet: 
alsoyf^. Obs. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 102 Eaten in Lent in pease- 
pottage, and intermesses at the best tables. X690 — Let. 
Lady Sunder l. 4 Aug., Mem. (18x9) II. 255 To these I like- 
wise added my little history of Chalcography, a treatise of 
the. perfection of payntjng.. with some other intermesses 
which might divert within dores. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s. v. Gruel, ..There are those who prepare an Inter-mess of 
Gruel or Milk-pottage in the following manner. 1748 Mrs. 
S. Harrison House- K eeper's Pocket-Bk. ii. (ed. 4) 9 Inter- 
Messes, or odd Dishes for small Families, now in Season. 

Interme'SSage, sb. rare . [Inter- 2 a.] A 
message conveyea between two persons or. places. 
So Znterme’ssage v. trails., to exchange messages 
with; Interme’ssenger (f -message!*), a mes- 
senger between two persons or places. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 363 The matter was 
treated betwene them by letters and mtermessagers. 1691 
Wood. At It. Oxon. II. 644 He was often posting to London 
upon intermessages and fatigues, a 1732 T. Boston View 
Cavt. Grace (1771) 23 An inter-messenger between God and 
Israel. x88z ‘N. Greene' Thousand Years Hence 1x0 
Those whom as yet we are only permitted to intermessage. 

Intermetacarpal, -metatarsal : see Inter-. 
Intermete, variant of Entermete v.* Obs. 
Intermewed (intaimifird), ppl. a. Falconry . 
? Obs. Also 6-8 enter-, [f. OF. entremul (Godef.) 
half-moulted (L. type *i n term Hiatus) + -ED.] Ap- 
plied to a hawk after her first ‘ mewing' or moult- 
ing, and before receiving her next coat, when she 
becomes a 1 white hawk \ 

*593 Florio, Amuiata , an entermewed hauke. 161.5 
Latham Falconry (1633) 37 The intermewed Haggard is 
more able and strong to resist the course of nature. Ibid. 
(Words explancd), lntcnucxvcd is from the.first exchange of 
a Ha.wkes coat, or from her first mewing, till she come lobe 
a white Hawke. 2679 Loiul. Gas. Na 1436/4 Lest of his 
Majesties.. between Windsor and Burnham, an Entermewed 
J*^ Faulcon, having newly Mewed her long Feathers, with 
the Kings Varvcls. x8a3 SE&niCHT Hazvkingzy [Erron- 
eously explained.] 


So Inter mo ‘wing vbl. sb. rare “°. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Intcrmcsving (among Faulconejs) is 
from the first exchange of the Hawks Coat till she turn 
white, and is so called from the first Mewing. 

Intermewer (inta.unitt-si). Falconry. ? Oh. 
Also 6-7 entermewer, 7 erron. intermure. [f. 
as prcc. + -ER.] A hawk of the second year, after 
her first 1 mewing* or moulting, and before she has 
the full third year's coat. 

1575 Turberv. Faulcunrie 32 They, are called Enter- 
mewers or hawkes of the first cote that is from the middle 
of May till.. December. Those hawkes are called Enter- 
mewers for that they cast the old and have new feathers and 
they prove very good and bardie hawkes. 1680 Loud. Ga a 
No. 1491/4 A Tercel Gentle an Intermewer, lost a Month 
since in Staffordshire, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracis 11S. 
1727 Bradley Fain. Diet, s, v. Hawk* The second [year] an 
Intermewer, the third a white Hawk. jhg. <11613 Over- 
bury A Wife (1638) 1x7 The fourth and fift, she’s an inter- 
mewer, preies for herselfe, and ruffles all she reaches. 

il Intermezzo (intojme’dztf). PI. -i (-/}, -03 
(oz). Also 9 intermez. [It. intermezzo * more 
popular form of intermedio : see Intebiiide. 
With the form intermez , cf. obs. F. intermix, 
-mdse (16th c. in Littre), ad. the Italian word.] 

1 . a. A short dramatic, musical, or other per- 
formance, of a light and pleasing character, intro- 
duced between the acts of a drama or opera (or, 
subsequently, in the latter half of the iStn c., per- 
formed independently, and merging in the Opera 
Buffa). b. A short movement serving as a con- 
necting link between the main divisions of a large 
musical work, instrumental or vocal; sometimes 
used for an independent piece of similar character. 

[i8xx Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Intermezzi (I tab), the 
name gjven by the Italians to interludes, or detached dances, 
introduced between the acts of an opera.] 1834 Beckford 
Italy II. 213 (Stanf.) The entertainment ended with a sort 
of intermez. 2840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 441/2 s. v. C?/rr<x, In 
July, 1703, Italian intermezzi* or .‘interludes and musical 
entertainments of singing and dancing 1 , were performed at 
York Buildings. 1880 W. S. RocicsTRoin Grove Diet. Mus. 
II. 8 Almost all the earlier Italian plays were relieved by 
Intermezzi. 1883 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 4/1 The. combers 
predilection for instrumental music has shown itself m the 
so-called intermezzos which are freely interspersed through 
the three sections., 

2 . Iraitsf. An interval ; an 1 episode . 

1851 Carlyle Sterling in. iv. (1872) 198 A little iutenne^o 
of ramble was not un advisable. 1875 N. Amcr.Kcv. La A. 

264 The purgatorial intermezzo of the Catholic church. 1097 

Q. Rev. Oct. 356 Impatient, bewildered, expeclant in an 
atmosphere of intermezzo. 

f Intermicate, v. Obs. rare “ °. [f. ppl* slem 
of L. intermicare, f. inter between + mean to 
glitter.] ‘To shine between ’ (Cockeram, 1623). .no 
Xntermicn’tion, ‘ a shining between ’ (Phillips, 
1658). 

+ Intermi-ddle, a. 06s. [f. Inter 2c+Mii> 
DI.it a. , after L. intermedins.’] = Inter SEDJAIE, 

1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 54 In the mtermic e 
spaces. -j 

Interinigration (-maigrr'-Jan). [Inter- a 
Interchange of abode or habitat; reciprocal mi- 


gration. , . 

<71677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. it. vii. 200 . 

Continent be but one, as to point . of Access ® n “ ® 

I ntercourse and possibility of I ntermigrations. 1859 DA. • 

Lfo 422 One of the routes by which that mterinigrati 
American and European animals and plants u as eiiec 
Interminability (intern inabWiri). ff- 
see -ity.] The quality of being .interminable ; la- 
term inablen ess. 


i68t Fi-avel Mcttu 0/ Grace xxv. 437. We know 

essential intexminability is the incommunicable proper > , 

God. 1805 Monthly Mag. XX. 417 Tim !P n ^‘V,ore 
apparent interminability of the forests. i86z/l-A. 

Lent . Journey xii. 196 AH previous experiences o 
minability were exceeded by the interminableness 
ascent to Fermo. r xr /*»- 

Interminable (intauminab 1), a. [a. 
terminable (14th c., Oresme), or ad. late L- \ 
vtindbilis (Tcrtull.), f. in- (In- 3 ) + tei y m J iarC ,\ l ,,\ 
Terminate : see -able.] That Cwannot be boon 
or ended ; boundless ; endless. ^ (In mod* 
freq. exaggerative, implying impatience or 1 
at the length of something.) - tc 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. v». 233 (Camb. MS.) 
..isparfyt possession. .of lyf Intermynable. . 

hnitatione nr. lxi. 143, I am J?e wey undefouliu» pe ^ 
infallible, |>e lyf intermynable. 2520-30 Skblton < Ra y e 
the Father x O radiant Luminary of lyght 1 y 0U f 
Celestial Father. x63x Flavel Meth. Grace viil *75 
fello^vship with Christ is interminable, and a biu trtlc j|*d 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 691 Plain.-, immense 
below, interminable meads And vast . i>;ivanna "^’„;_ (r ,J bv* 
raeli Char. 1 , 111 . xl 227 Two able men aigumS 1^ 
opposite standards of judgment, may open an 
controversy. x86o Motley A ethers, *• *• r i _ 
table covered with heaps of interminable despa * 
b. absol. The Interminable * the InfjnUt-* ^ 
1672 Milton Samson 307 As if they would w 
Interminable. And tie him to his own prescript* 
our laws to bind us, not himself. 3 q'hc 

Inte-rminableness. [f. prec +- ncns-J 
quality of being interminable ; endlessness. 



INTERMINABLY, 


407 


INTERMIT. 


1682 H. More Annot. Glanvills Lux O. 59 The . . inter* 
minableness of those Torments which after this Jife shall 
incessantly vex the impious, 1817 Coleridge Lay Serin. 
342 Intenninableness of object with perfect indifference of 
means. 1894 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 143 The seeming inter- 
minableness of a Canadian city's streets. 

Inter mina’bly (intouminabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY 2 .] In an interminable manner ; with- 
out end or limit ; endlessly. 

1447 Bokenham Seyttiys (Roxb.) 132 Wych wyth jhu tlii 
sone . . Now lyvyst and regnyst intermynabylly. 1612-15 
Bp. Hall Contempt . , N. T. iv. xiii, A kingdome restored 
magnificently, interminably. 1701 Norris Ideal IVorhi 1. 
ii. 102 Totally and intirely as well as interminably existing. 
1813 Shelley Q. Mab vi. 18 Will yon vast suns roll on In- 
terminably? 1858 Hayvthornc/'V. fif It. ymls. (1882) 1 . 23 
Hall after hall opened interminably before us. 

4 Inte’rminant,///. a. Ops. rare— [f. In-? 
+ L. termindnt-em pr. pple. of termindre to 
Terminate.] ‘ Boundless/ borderless, uncertain’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). . 

• Interminate (inta’jmintTt), a. Now rare, 
[ad. L. intermindt-us , f. in- (In- 3 ) + iermindtus 
ended, Terminate ppl.- a. Cf. ¥. intermini 
(16th c.).] • 

I. That is without end or limit; endless, bound- 
less, infinite. ' 

1533‘Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 386 Quhen Servilius had 
conquest, be thir wourdis, interminate loveing and favoure of 
all the pepill. 1615 Chapman Odyss. vii. Kyb, Within a 
thicket 1 reposde. .and found ..a sleepe interminate. ax 677 
Hale Prim. Qrig. Man. ti. iv. 159 The very same supine- 
ness and negligence . . for interminate Ages. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 142 Sin is interminate and infinite, but good 
terminate and finite, as the Pythagoreans -hold. 1852 Bi*. 
Forbes Nicene £V. 35 There is one Principle of all things 
. . u nbegotten, indestructible, . . interminate. 

b. Arith. Infer minatc decimal , a fractional 
number that cannot be exactly expressed by tenths^ 
tenths of tenths, and so on, but either repeats, as 
•3=1, circulates, as *142857 =f, or continues with- 
out any definite order, as the decimal in the square 
root of 2, 3; 5 or other non-square number, in the 
value of 7r, etc. 

1726 Colson in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 163 In this last 
Example the Numbers are what I call interminate, or 
Approximations only. 18S6 Arithnt. Irish Nat. Schools 
178 We cannot always obtain an exact quotient, when we 
divide one number by another : — in such a case, what is 
called an interminate, or. .a recurring, or circulating decimal 
is produced. 

4 2 .. quasi -adv. Without end, always. Obs. 

1556 Abp. Parker Ps. cxxxi. 3S4 Be ineeke: flee pryde.. 
From this tyme forth interminate. 

4 Interminate, v.. Obs. rare. • [f.-ppl. stem 
of L. inter minar i y f. inter between + mindrT to 
threaten *, cf. obs. F. interminer (Godef.).] trails. 
To threaten, menace (a thing). Hence 4 Inter- 
minated ppl. a. 

a 1631 Donne Serin , xxxv. 347 In all* those three^ Evan- 
gelists where this fearful Denunciation is interminated. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem ., Wks . (1667) 163 But enough, enough 
of these dolefull accents of these 1 interminated judgments. 

t Inte'rminated, a. Obs. [f. as •'Inter- 
minate a. + -ED, or f.-lN- 3 -t-TKMIINATED.]. = Ix- 
TEliJIlNATE a. 

a 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. § 54 (1740I 155 The Author’s 
Directory, that is a Parcel of confused, interminated, 
Scandals upon the Court. 1738 Glover Leonidas 11. 243 
Throughout the interminated surface throws Its rays 
abroad. 1746 Akenside Hymn Naiads 281 O’er the peopled 
earth and o’er The interminated ocean. 

4 Zsntermina'tion. Obs. [ad. L. intermind - 
tidn-em, n. of action f. intermindri : see Inter- 
minate v. and cf. obs. F. intermination (Godef.).] 
The action of threatening or menacing ; comminu- 
tion; a threat or .menace. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de. W. 1531' 205 b, God . . in para* 
dyse gaue the commaundement to Adam, vnder this inter* 
niinacyon and thrette. 01631 Donne_ Serin. cviL .IV. 452 
Here is no Malediction no Intermination mingled in Gods 
first Act. 1684 Hockin Gods Decrees 304 What method 
imaginable more persuasive . . than the divine promises 
and interminations are. 

t Intermi'nd, v. Obs . rare — 1 . [Inter- 1.] 
trans. ? To remember at intervals; to recall: 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ep. Ded. 6 Hee might recover 
newe strength and cheerfulnesse, by interminding Gods 
former promises and benefites. 

Intermrne, v. rare. [f. Inter- i + Mine v. 
or sbJ] trans . To intersect with mines or veins. 

1622 Drayton Poly-alb. xxviu. (R.), Her earth with allotu 
veins -o richly intermin’d.^ 1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 6S2/1 
Her bosom yet was intermined with ice. 

Intermingle (intojmrqg’l), v - Also 6-7 en- 
ter-, 6 -mengle. [f. Inter- i + Mingle vi] 

1 . trans. To mingle (two or more things) to- 
gether, so that each is mixed with the other; also, 
to introduce and mix (an element) with another or 
among other things. 

C1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. n. {Town ffC. Mouse) xxx, 
Swa mtermynglit is aduersttie With eirdlie joy. 1555 Eden 
Decades 143 Let vs nowe entermyngle certeyne smaule 
thynges amonge these great matters. 1577 Vautrouillier 
Luther on Ep.Gal. 231 In his exhortation lie intcrminglcth 
threatnings and promises. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thcvcnot's 
Trav. 1. 22t Houses built of black and white Stones inter- 
mingled. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 272 n Crowds of forlorn 


Coquets who intermingle themselves with other Ladies. 
i8o3_W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 419 A cause of displacing 
and interminglingjhe people. 1842 H» Rogers Ess. I. i. 36 
Fuller Jtas intermingled a great deal of gossip and rubbish 
with his facts. 

2. To intersperse (a thing) with some other ele- 
ment ; 4 to variegate. 

1553 Eden Treat. Nave Iitd. (Arb.) 20 Popingiayes of 
white colour intermingled with seuen variable coloured 
1649 Roberts Clavis ISibl. 161 The highest Prosperity of 
Gods people, is (like Chequer-work) intermingled . with 
Crosses and Calamities. 1807 Med. Jml '. XVII. 423 The 
.vinegar the patient had swallowed, intermingled with the 
mucus of the stomach. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 371 
It will be proper to have hymns and praises of the Gods 
Intermingled with prayers. 

3. inir. To mingle together or with something. 

s6s6 Bacon Sylva § 270 Visibles doe not intermingle, and 

confound one another, . .but Sounds doe. 1664 Power Exp . 
Philos. 11. 115. You shall see.. the Water and it confusedly 
to intermingle, one with the .other. *784 Cowper Task 1. 
347 Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick.- 1879 Wal- 
lace Austrcilas. L 9 Farther east this flora intermingles 
with that. of Australia and Polynesia. 

Intermrng’led, pph a .. [f. prec. + -ed 4] 
Mingled with each other or with some other thing. 

1585 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 10 Histories, . . and 
other intermingled actions not of any in particular, but of 
alLin generall. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 358 Of 
divers and sundry intermingled colours, both white, black 
and red. 1711 Pope Temp. Fame 18 There tree 1 ;, and inter- 
mingl’d temples rise. 1849" Longf. Building of Ship 131 
Soon. .Were heard the intermingled sounds Of axes and of 
mallets. 

Hence Intermi*ng , ledly adv. 

1601 Dent Pat hut. Heaven (1603) 15 Intermingledly joined 
together in all the faculties of the soulc and body. 

Intermrngledom. nonce-wd. [f. as next + 
-dom.] ^next. 

1753 Richardson Grandison (1883) IV. vi. 52 Filled with 
bits and ends of ribands, patterns, and sofoith ..with intcr- 
mingledoms of goldbeater’s skin, plasters fora cut finger. 

Intermi'nglement. rare. [f. Intermingle 
t/. + -MENT.] Ad intermingling. 

1873 Symonds Grk. Poets viii. 240 The interminglemcnt of 
debauchery with a. spirit of true piety. __ 1S83 A. Stewart 
Nether Locltaber liii. 334 An ugly mterminglement of black 
and dark grey. 

Intermingling (-mi-ggliq), vol. sb . [-ing 1 .] 
The action pi the vb. Intermingle. 

1576 Fleming Paiu>pl. Epist. To Rdr. 1*5 The tediousnesse 
of studie, is to be assuaged with some intermingling of 
delight. i6ox Dent Pat/nv. Heaven (1831) 13 This inter- 
mingling of grace and corruption in the Soul. 1862 Goul- 
burn Pers. Re tig. i. 11. (1873) 41 The intermingling of 
devotiou with action. 

r Intermingling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That intermingles. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb . ji. 440 Its portal gleams With 
various gems of intermingling beams. 

Interminister : see Inter- pref 1 b. 

Inter ministerial (-minist5®*rial), a. [Inter - 
4 b; cf. next.] Belonging to a period between 
two ministries. 

1861 May Const. Hist. (1863) I. ii. 126 The provisional 
character of this inter-ministerial government. 

11 Interministerinm (-jninistlo-jizfin). rare. 
[f. Inter- 3 + L. minis/erium Ministry ; formed 
by Walpole, app. after Interregnum.] The period 
intervening between two ministries. 

1743 H. Walpole Let. to H. Mann 31 July, The Regency 
are so temporizing and timid, especially in this Inter-minis- 
terium, that [etc,J. 1750 — (1857) II. 233 The Intcr- 

ministerium still exists ; no place is filled up. 1756 — Corr. 
(1837) I. 351 After an interministerium of seventeen days 
Air. Pitt has this morning accepted the government as 
secretary of state. 1890 Diet. Nat. Biog. XXI. 185/r The 
long mterininisterium ended in George’s acceptance of the 
coalition administration. 

4Intermrse. Obs. [var. of Entermise, with 
prefix in L. form : cf. Intermit z/. 2 ] Intervention, 
mediation, agency. 

x6x2 Naunton in Bnccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 

I. 118 By the noble and Christian intermiseoF SirH.Nevyll, 
there is aconcentration madebetween my Lords of Pembroch 
and Rochester. 1673 S. C .Art of Complaisance 144 Either 
by ourselves, or the means and intermise of our friends. 17x5 
M. Davies A then. Brit. 1 . 172 Vorstius, whom he (James I.] 
desir’d the States to turn out of his Professorship, by the 
Intermise of his Ambassador Sir Ralph Winwood. 

4 Inter mi* ale, var. of Intermell v. : cf. OF. 
entremesler. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts % Mon. (1642) 385 Herod .. 
brought in a new _ hotchpotch Religion, consisting of 
Judaisme and Paganisme intermisled. I 

4 Intermrss. Obs. rare [ad. L. in ler mis- 
sus (Pliny), intermission, f. intermittere to Inter- 
mit v. ] ] Interval. 

1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. II (x6So) 94 Which for a time .. 
enforc'd their absence ; in which short intermtss, the King 
relapseth to his former errour. 

Intermission. 1 (intairai-jbu). [ad. L. inter- 
mission- em, n. of action i. intermittere to Intermit 
vd Cf. F. intermission (1413 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The fact of intermitting, giving over, or ceasing 
for a time ; a temporary pause, cessation, or breach 
of continuity in an - action, state, etc. (freq. in phr. 
without intermission), spec, in Path., of a fever or 
the pulse. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 85 Euermore to praye 


without intermyssyon orceasynge. _ 157 6 Fleming Pancpl. 
Epist. 86 Your friende Anthonie, kindlcth coles of furious 
outrage continually, and maketh no intermission. 1590 
Swinburne Testaments 39 In this case is the testament voide, 
vnlesse that it may bee prooued, that there was intermission 
of furor the same time. 1600 Shaks. A. L. 11. vii. 32 And 
I did laugh, sans intermission, An houre by his dial!. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 741 They saw a whirle-winde 
take up the water.. into the aire, three houres together w ith 
little intermission. 1769 Rodertson Chas. ^(1796) III. xit. 
392 The gout after a longer intermission than usual returned. 
1791 Cowper Iliad 1. 118 Neither end, nor intermis-don of 
Ins heavy scourge. 1869 Phillips Vcsuv, viii. 226 This erup- 
tion lasted two nights and two days without intermission. 

b. Temporary cessation, respite, relief, iest, 
pause. Const, from something. Now rare. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 63 Your overwearied heart, 
which brayeth after intermission and rest from .. great 
matters. J667 Milton P. L. ii. 802 They .-.Afresh with 
conscious terrors vex me round That rest or intermission 
none I find. 1756 Burke Sail. 4 B. 1. v. He often gives 
himself some intermission from such melancholy reflections. 
1834 Medwin Angler in IVales I. 232 We had hardly a 
moment's intermission from. rain. 

2 . The lapse of a space of time between events 
or periods of action ; the time during which action 
temporarily ceases; interval; 4 vacation, recess. 

1 56377. Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 13 The 
medicinis lesson, qu ha sal reid on to ix houris; and fra ix to 
ten salbe intermission. 1660 Milton Free Comm tv. Wks. 
(1847) 448/1 The grand council, which... should sit perpetu- 
ally (unless their leisure give them now and then some in- 
termissions or vacations). 1704 Swift j \ fecit. Opcrat. Spir. 
Misc. (17x1) 286 Chusing their Time in those IntermisMons 
while the Preacher is at Ebb. 1854 E. G. Holland Mem. 
Jos. Badger xv. 310 At the intermission many strangers 
flocked around me. 

43 . An omission in the course of a narrative. 
0:1635 Naunton Fragrn. Reg. (Arb.) 4: Having.. toucht 
[this subject] somewhat, which J would not, if the equity of 
the Narration would have admitted an intermission. 

' 4 . An interruption or break of continuity in a 
wall, line of cliffs, or similar material formation. 

1624 Wotton A rchit, in Reliq. (1651) 223 Wals are either 
entire and continuall, or intermitted ; and the Intermissions 
be either Pillars or Pylasters. 1663 Charlcton Cher. 
Gigant. 19 Intermissions made by Columns or Pillars. 1853 
Kane Grinncll Exp. xxxi. (1S56) 270 After a mile or two of 
intermission, the high cliffs rise up again in abutments. 

4 Intermrssion Obs* rare. [f. Intermit 
t/. 2 , after prec.] 

1 . Mediation, intervention ; = Intermise. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrvl. liii. 372 They shall agree without 
Suit of law, but not without intermission of a third party or 
more. 1670 Heylin Hist. Presbyt. 126 That no other .. 
Towns . . shall in any part meddle by way of friendly inter- 
mission tending to an accord. 

2 . Interposition, intervention (of a thing). 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 100 Aristotle saytli, that this op- 
position is made by it selfe, and wants the intermission of a 
third : for no power can put a third thing betweene being 
and not being, x 667 Marvell Corr. Ixxviii. Wks. X873-5 

II. 222 The third day that the Lords have, without inter- 
mission of anyother businesse, continued upon the question. 

Itttermissive (inta-imrsiv), a. [f. L. inter- 
miss ppl. stem of intermittere to Intermit vJ + 
-1VE.] Of Ihe nature of, pertaining to, intermis- 
sion; intermittent; coming at intervals. 

1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie Ep. Ded., To the reading 
whereof, as in the place of an intermissiue delectation, 

I did something addicte myselfe. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos . 
viii. (1701) 328/2 Again, of Offices, some are continual, as, to 
live vertuously ; some mternmsi\c, as, to question, answer, 
walk, and the like. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 111. § 23 
Make Pleasure thy Recreation or intermissive Relaxation, 
not thy Diana, Life and Profession. 2822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 427 In some instances., this failure of the 
Yoice has been more or less permanent or intennissive. 

4 Intermi’st, ppl . a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inter - 
mist-us, pa. pple.oi inter t/iiscere: see Intermixed.] 
Intermixed. 

*- 2538 Leland I tin. II.94 CrosselettesofGoldemanyinter- 
mist in one yn a Feld .. Gules. 1637 R. Humphrey tr .St. 
Ambrose 11. 13 The standing corne.Jiath some small sprink- 
ling of wilde oates intermist. 

Intermit (iutO-imrt), vd [ad. L. intermittere 
to leave off (J rails, and iV//r.), f. inter between 4* 
mitt Hr e to send, let go, put] 

1. trans . To leave off, give over, discontinue (an 
action, practice, etc.) for a time ; to suspend. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist . 327 note. Occasions of inter- 
mitting the writing of letters, 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. 
iii. § 2 If nature should intermit her course, and leaue alto- 
gether..for a while, the obseruation of her own law e-. 2609 
Bidle (Douay) Ezeh. xlv. 9 Intermittc ye iniquitic and rob- 
.beries, and doe judgement and justice. 1684-5 Bovle Min. 
IPaters sect. vi. 106 To intermit it sometime* for a year or 
two, .. and then to return to the use of it- 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. II. xxx. 171 The king had seemed willing, during 
some time, to intermit the blows which overwhelmed him. 
1875 M. Pattison Casaubou 464 When seriously urged to 
intermit his application, and allow himsejf a holiday. 

4 b. To interrupt, cause intermission to (a per- 
son or action, or the course of anything), Obs. 

a 1542 [see Intermitted!- i5^3 -8? Foxe A. <5- M. (1684) 

III. 614 , 1 had thought to have treated ihis_matterat Large, 
but even now I am intermitted and otherwise Jetted. s66j 
Milton P. L. ix. 223 Casual discourse.. which intermits 
Our dayes work. 2704 Hearse Duct. Hist. (1714) l.\z.6 
The consular State, .was afterwards retrenched by the Tri- 
bunes of the People ; then intermitted by the Decemviri, 
and Military Tribunes. 

' 4c. To omit, leave out, pass over, let sup. Obs. 
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1563-87 Foxe A. <$• M. (1596) 68/1 As touching the line 
and order of the Roman bishops hitherto intermitted, a 1645 
HkywOod & Rowley Fort, by Land «$■ Sea iv. i. H.’s Wks. 
1874 VI. 412 They that intermit advantages. Must know 
occasions head is bald behind. ' 1671 Hobbes Three papers 
Wits. 1845 VII. 437 Square numbers (beginning at 1) inter- 
mit first two numbers, then four, then six [etc.]. 1692 Lut- 
tuell Brief Kcl. (1857) II. 676 Orders aresent to the docks 
to work night and day without intermitting Sunday or 
holydayes. 

2. intr. To cease or stop for a time (+ const. 
from , or inf ) ; to be intermittent. 

1571 Hanmer Citron. Irel. (1633) 67 To intermit a while 
from speaking of these learned men. ^ 1609 Bible (Douay) 

1 Kings xv. 21 He intermitted to build Kama. 1633 Bi». 
Hall Hard Texts 347 He doth not intermit to furnish me 
continually with his good spirit. 1748 Arison's Voy . 1. viii. 
87 The winds every now and then intermitted. 1773 John- 
son Let. to Boswell 5 July in Boswell , Let me know the 
exact time when your Courts intermit.. 1871 J. R. Nichols 
Fireside Science n A spring which intermits as often as 
every three minutes. 

b. spec, in Path . of a fever (pain, etc.) or of the 
pulse. 

1626 [see Intermitting ppl . «.]. 1663 Boyle Occas. Rejl. 
11. xi, Physitians are wont . . to tell us, That Feavers which 
intermit are devoid of Danger. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
V. viii, The last application, .had brought the fever to inter- 
mit. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 85 Because 
the pulse seems to intermit, we must not presume that it will 
cerise instantly to beat. 187a Darwin Emotions xiii. 340 
A man who by continually watching his own pulse, at last 
caused one beat out of every six to intermit. 1878 E. J. 
Tre lawny Rcc. Shelley , etc. (1887) 205^ His sadness inter- 
mitted, and his cold fits alternated with hot ones. 1897 
A llbutt's Syst. Med . IV. 432 There are instances of the 
tumour intermitting, that is being prominent at one time 
and not distinguishable at another, 
f Intermit, v* Ohs. [A rc-fashioning of 
Entehmetb, after L. intermittere : see prec.] 

1. rejl. To concern or occupy oneself, etc. ; = 
Enteumbtjs X. 

c 1340 Hampolc Prose Tr. 25 pei iutermettid hem with 
worldely besynes. 1502 Atkinson tr. De Imitations 1. xi. 
160 It is one speciall meane to acquyre pease, nat to inter- 
mytte vs of ihe wordes & werkes of those that attayne nat 
to vs. 1548 H all Citron ., Hen. VI 1 49 b, Because Bisshoppes 
. . dyd not . . intermit them selves with the serche and 
punyshment ofsuche .. offences. 

b. intr. = Entermetk 1 b ; = Intkomit 3. 

1456 in Sir W. Fraser Wcmyss of IV. (1 888) 1 1. 74 Sene 
the said Schir Andro intermittit vith the said landis of 
lnchmertin. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VlII t c. 14 The lorde ad- 
miralle . . shall [not] in any wise intermitte ne meddle with 
the liberties of the .v. portes. a 1548 Hall Citron Hen. VII 
23 [He] never intermitted wyth the affayres of Flaunders. 

2. trails. To interpose, put between ; to intro- 
duce, admit; = Intkomit i. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist . (Camden, No. 29) 4 
Charles saylyng . . with a prosperous winde, intermitting 
no delaye. 1658 W. Sanderson Crapltice 86 A long pros- 
pective Trunk .. through which, the visible radiations., 
are intermitted, falling upon a paper. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 
11677) 295 As when in war a pause we intermit. 

Intermitted ( intanuHed), ppl. a. [f. Inter- 
mit vP + -ed b] Broken off or stopped for a time ; 
interrupted. 

a 1542 Wyatt Death C’ less Pembroke Poems (1810) 421/2 
Yet once againe, my Muse. I pardon pray, Thine intermitted 
song if I repeate. 1615 G. San p vs Trav. 242 /Etna .. yet 
smoking .. and vomiting intermitted flames. 1713 Young 
Last Day n. 13 Again the trumpets intermitted sound Rolls 
the wide circuit of creation round. 1873 Mrs, Whitney 
Other Girls xiv. 187 The heavy bell swung out slow, inter- 
mitted peals. 

Hence Iaterml’ttedly adv., in an intermitted, 
broken, or interrupted manner. 

1829 Scott Dcntonol. i.42 The cry of a distant pack of 
hounds, sounding Jntermittedly. 1846 Dana Zoopit. (1848; 
509 Polyps intermitiedly coralligenous at base. 

Intermitte nee (intaunrtens). Also -ance. 
[a. K. intermittence (1740 in Hatz.-Darm.) : see 
Intermittent and -ence.] 

1. The fact of intermitting; discontinuance or 
cessation for a time. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St. -Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 2S5 
The intermutence of certain fountains . . which flow only at 
1 articular hours of the day. 1830 ' Lyf.Ll Princ. Gcol. \. 
xix. 339 A long interinittance of activity In the principal 
volcano. 4865 Mill Pol. Peon. (ed. 6> iv. viL § 2 The pro- 
gress . . will take place more rapidly, and with fewer inter- 
miltcnccs and aberrations. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. 
(18791 3 lS Hyos.cyamia renders the movements of the heart 
regular ; daturia often produces intermittence and arrest of 
action. 

2. Alternation, intermittent sequence. 

i860 Tyndall Gtae . 1. v« 41 A wonderful intermittence of 
gloom and glare. 

Iatermittency (-mrtensi). [f. next : see 
-knuy.J The quality or condition oi being inter- 
mittent ; intermission. 

_ 1662 J. Chandler Van // elwont's Oriat. 329 Every Being 
hi Nature operates . . without cessation, rest, interinittency, 
ami trouble. 1821 Examiner 50/1 The intcrmittency which 
is occasionally attendant upon slow feier. 1892 Illustr. 
Lotul. Ncivs n May 630/3 The rain kept up with cheerful 
intcrmittency. 

Intermittent (iniojini*tent\ a. ( sb .) [nd. L. 
intermittent-cut , pr. pple. of iutermittlrc to Inter- 
mit 1 ; cf. l 4 \ intermittent (1 598 in Godef. t empi.).’] 
That interuiits or ceases for a time; coming at 
intervals ; operating by fits and starts. 


a. spec, in Path, of the pulse, of a fever, etc. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1277 Beating . . now and 

than like intermittent pulses. 1609 — A mm. Marcell. xxxi. 
xii. 420 Fits of an intermittent ague. 1625 Hart A nat. U r. 
1. iii. 33 How canst thou, .tell whether it be an intermittent 
or continual! fcauer? 1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. 
VIII. 214, This disorder was not in its nature intermittent. 
1834 J. Forbes Laenncc's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 487 The pulse 
small, hard and intermittent. 1876 tr. i Vagners Gen. Pathol. 
131 Intermittent fever is not contagious. 

b. In general use. 

1675 Ogilby Brit. 36 A Village with an intermittent 
Market. 1706 Phillips, Intermittent Stitch (in Surgery), 
a kind of Stitch made at certain separate Points in the sow- 
ing of transverse or cross Wounds. 1858 Merc. Marine 
Mag. V. 374 The new Light is intermittent every half minute, 
1872 N icholson Palxont. 35 The work of rock-deposition is 
an intermittent process. 

B. sb. Path. An intermittent fever. Also Jig. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 720 Quotidian, Tertian and 
Quartan Intermittcnts. Ibid. 721 That no body dies of an 
Intermittent but in the Cold Fit. 1772-84 Cook Voy. ( 1790J 
I. 270 Mr. Sporing also, and a sailor ,, were seized with the 
deadly intermittent 1869 E. A. Parkls Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 70 The air of marshes is the sole cause of intermit- 
tents. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-t. iv. 228 Strug- 
gling with the chills and heats of his artistic intermittent. 

Intermittently (-mi'tentli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly J In an intermittent manner ; with intervals 
of cessation ; by fits and starts. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 1850 I. 157 
From my restless eyes Drop by drop intermittently A trick- 
ling stream of tears supplies My cheeks. 2874 w. Page- 
Roberts Latu <5- God (2876) 20 The evils which continuously 
or intermittently afflict humanity. 

Inter mi’tter 1 . rare — *. [f. Intermit v . 1 + 
-ER 1 .] One who intermits or discontinues (some 
action or practice) for a time. 

2598 Flo Rio, Inter me tlitore, an intermitter, a delayer of 
time. 1647 Trapp Comm. Jude 19 Who separate .. The 
Arabick renders it, Intermitters, sc. of Church- worships. 

t Intermi’tter Ohs. rare ~ °. [f. Intermit 

o. 2 + -ER !.] One who interferes or intervenes. 

1611 FloriOj Intermettiiore % an intermitter, an interposer. 

Intermitting 1 (intaimrtig), ppl. a. . £f. Inter- 
mit vP + -ing 2.] = Intermittent ; spec . in Path. 
.« Intermittent A. a. 

2626 Art. agst. Dk. Buckhnt. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 
I.352 Great distempers, as.. Raving, Fainting, an inter- 
mitting pulse. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. vii, Cheerefulnesse 
. . in a thousand outward and intermitting crosses. 2762 
Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxxvii. 316 Cardinal Pole had long 
been sickly, from an intermitting fever. 2794 S. Williams 
Vermont 29 Such kinds of intermitting springs are to be 
found in great numbers on the sides of all high mountains. 
1899 tr. Von Jaksch's Clin. Diagtt. i. (ed. 4) 59 Remitting 
and intermitting . attacks, and cases of fever with short 
periods of apyrexia. 

t b. Marked by an intermission (of fever). Obs. 

1657 J. Cooke tr. Halls Cures 281 The intermitting day 
she had the following glyster. 

Intermittingiy (-mi-tiijH), adv. [-ly 2 .] In 
an intermitting manner j intermittently. 

2654 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 11. vi. § 2. 123 These 
grains or motes . . in that eye . . suffering it to look up but 
intermittingiy. 2828 Shelley Let . to Peacock 20 Nov., It 
..rises and fajls intermittingiy. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. 
Sea (Low) xvi. § 704 In March it blows intermittingiy, and 
with hard squalls. 

Intermix (intoimi-ks), v. Also 7 enter-, 
[opp. f. In t'EUMlXT, taken as pa. pple. of an Eng. 
vb. repr. L. intermiscere : see Commix, Mix.] 

1 . trans. To mix together, mix intimately, inter- 
mingle. 

_ 156* Jack Juggler In HazL Dodsley II. 110 Therefore 
intermix honest mirth in such wise That your strength 
may be refreshed. 1568 Grafton Citron. I. To Rdr., 
The same is not intermixed with foreine affayres. 1630 
Puynne Anti-Arinin . 149 They are promiscuously enter- 
inixed one with the other. 2667 Milton P. L. viii. 5.1 
Hee, she knew, would intermix Grateful digressions, ana 
solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses, a 2763 b' hen- 
stone Elegies xiii. 36 Fool that I was .. To let suspicion 
intermix a fear, a 1864 Hawthorne Amer. Nole-Bks. 
(1879) I. 228 It is not wise to intermix fantastic ideas with 
the reality. 

2 . intr. To be or become mixed together; to 
mix, blend, or associate intimately. 

x 7 2 * Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 214 Here bodily wants 
and affections, .do intermix with human affairs. 1727 Brad* 
ley ram. Diet. s. v. Bezoar stone, It’s conveyed .. into the 
Duodenum vvhere it intermixes with the chyle. 1846 Joyce 
DIM. xvi. 244 Do not the hot and cold water intermix ? 

lienee Intermi/xing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

\V agstaffk Anssu. Sherlock's Case A l/eg. 23 Through 

l • *he Authors Shufflings and Intermixings, we are got to 
this Point. 181 $ Zeluca III. 27 The ordeal to which she 
delusively put his intermixing proprieties. 

Intermixed, intermixt (intsimi-kstv ppl. 
a. [orig. inter mixt, ad. L. inter mixt-us, pa. pple. 
of intermiscere to mix among, intermingle, f. inter 
between, among + miscere to mix, mingle. After 
the formation of the vb. intermix , inter mix t was 
treated ns its pa. pple. and gradually spelt inter- 
mix'd \ intermixed : cf. Commixed.] Mixed to- 
gether, intimately mixed, intermingled. 

a. In foi in intermixt : const, as pa. pple. or adj. | 

x 555 Ldkn Decades 87'Lynen intermyxt with goldc. 1578 j 
Lyre Dotioens iv. xxx. 4S7 Of a brotvm>he colour, intermixt 1 
with white. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. x, In respect of re- 
turning to her former Husband after an intermixt Marriage. ■ 


2755 M ag en s_ / nsu ranees I. 203 Relating to Naval, mercan- 
tile or intermixt Affairs. " ' 

0 . In form intermixed. (In quot. 1630, Of a 
mixed or intermediate character.) 

1598 Florio, Intermisto , intermixed .. mixt among or U- 
tweeue. 1630 Lennard tr . Char rads Wisd. ill. xiii. 5 3 
(1670) 471 Magistrates are intermixed persons, placed U- 
tween the Sovereign and private men. 2635 Gramm, xr 
IVarre C v, The intermixed, .and secret hidden words were 
giuen him. 

Hence Intermixedly, Inter mi/xtly adv., with 
intermixture, promiscuously. 

/Z1586S1DNEY Arcadia 111.(1598)348 Making., prettiekncls 
which tyed together the names of Musidorus and Pamela, 
sometimes eucermixedly changing them to Pammidorus and 
Musimela. 2596 H. Clatham Brie/e Bible 1. 70 Neither .. 
falling alone, or succesMuely to the Iudges, but togither or 
intermixily with them. 167a Newton in Phil, Traits. V 1 J. 
5101 Perhaps.. the Colours maybe also .seen intcrmixedly 
reflected from them. 2684 H. More Answer 6 \ Stones,, 
laid confusedly and intermixtly one by another. 

+ Intermrxt, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. ppl. stem 
intermixt see prec. and cf. ad mixt, com mixt vbs.j 
— Intermix v. 


2551 Robinson tr. More's tltof. 11. ix. (1895) 295 They Mng 
prayses vnto God, whiche they intermixt [L, interstinguwit] 
with insirumentes of nmsick. 

t Intermi’xtion. Obs. Also 6 -myxtyon, 7 
-mixion. [n. of action f. L. intermixt ppl. stem 
of intermiscere : see prec.] — next. 

a 1520 Barclay Jugttrth (2557) 56 b, Without intcrmhiion 
of other occupacion. is»9 More Dyaloge 11. xii. 66 a/a 
Wythout intermyxtyon of ob.stynate heresyes. 1640 flr. 
Reynolds Passions xxiv. 249 By a wise intermixiion of 
feare and caution. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 63 Intermix- 
tion with the moist Air. 

Intermixture (intajmi kstiui). [f. as prec. 
+ -uitE : cf. L. mixtura Mixture.] 

1. The action of inteimixing or fact of being in- 
termixed ; intimate mixture (of two or more things 
together, or of one thing with another). 

iSS* Warnf.r A lb. ^//^.(title-p.), With Intermixture of His- 
tories and Inuention. 2658 T. Wall Charact. Enem. Ch. 43 
Confused and incongruous intermixture of ihe different kimls 
of prayer. # 1672 Newton in Phil. ^ Trans. VII. 5098 I ms 
Whiteness is produced by a successive Intermixture of the 
Colours, without their being assimilated. 2778 Gaztb 
teer (ed. 2) s. v. Norwich, From the intermixture of if\ 
houses with trees, it is called a city in an orchard. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 418 In the intermixture of 
tragedy and comedy .. the dramas of England and Spam 
are remarkably alike. 

2 . coitcr. or quasi -coiicr. Something, or a quan- 

tity or portion of something, intermixed with or 
added to something else. . t 

2586 Warner (title) The First and Second Partsof Albion s 
England .. with Historical! Intermixtures, Inucmion, ana 
Varietie. 2681--6 J. Scott Chr. Lifefnw) Ilf- 3 °j> l‘ ,e y 
profane and desecrate her Worship with those sinful Inter- 
mixtures they infuse into it. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell 
I. i. 16, 1 have seen a fifth edition with foreign inicrmLxtures. 
2864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xii. (1875) *83 tspt least 
probable that her population [Venice] never received an 
intermixture of Teutonic settle! s. 

Intermobility, -modification, -modillion, 
-molar : see Inter- pref. 

Inter mole cular (inia.im^le*kir?lai\ o. [Is* 
ter- 4 a.] Situated, existing, or occurring between 
the molecules of a body or substance. 

2843 Grove Contrib. Set. In Carr. Phys. Forces {1874) 3°4 
Believing that all electrical phenomena are intcruiolecuwr 
changes of the bodies. 1874 Hahtvvjg Aerial lr • v. 5° i J‘ c 
intermolecular spaces of the various humours are filled vvi 1 
it. 2882 Vines in Nature 19 Oct. 595/1 Swelling-up is “icii 
the expression of the taking-up of water into the meshes 01 
the molecular reticulum, where it is retained by mtertuo 
cular capillarity. _ 

Inter mundane (intaimtf-nd^n), a. [f. 

4 a + L. mund-us world, munddii-us of or belong- 
ing to the world ; cf. L. intermundia , in next.] 

1 . Situated, or present, between different worlds, 

a 2691 Boyle Hist. Air (2692) 1 The air .. is so A™ 1 ™ 

from the a:ther .. in the intermundane or irUerpJaJic - y 
spaces, a 1704 Locke Elc.m.. Nat. Phil, ii- (i7fd 7 * 
distance, between these great bodies, are call'd utt ennui* 
spaces. 2766 G. Canning Anti- Lucre tins 11.91 to 11 
mundane regions they were hurl’d. 

2. Existing between worlds reciprocally. 

2858 G. Macdonald Phantasies xii. 134 Worlds cannot w 
without an intermundane relatiou>hip. . . 

t Interimrixdial, a. Obs. ran. [f. '"‘“j 

mundia (pi.) the spaces between the worlds + ■! 

^Inteioiundake. So )• Intormu iullan a. 

1670 H. Stoude Plus Ultra .o Neillicr ihe woe®™ 
of our Atmosphcnr . . and air, nor the inleriuundial / ' 

a 2722 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 123 
intermundian Space For the fond youthful J? 

Race. — Hymnotheo ibid. 1 1 1. 223 One intermundian oou 
must be profess’d. . ( T • 

II Intermirndium. [A mod. sing, ot L.imc 
mundia : see prec.] A space between two w°r 
1812 Coleridge in Southey's Omntana I L 8r The co ^ 
llie inter/uundium. ns it were, of existence and no * 
ence. 2817 — Blog. Lit. (1882). 15 The former jcst &j* 
between thought and reality, as it were m an intcuuJ 

Intermu'ral, a. rare — . [a«l. L._ 
dl-iSy (. inter between + mur-tts wall, muuu-is 1 
taining to a wall, mural.] Situated between ‘ . 

2656 in Blount Glosi.gr. 1658 Ptnu.UTf, Interim 
jr/,nv t a space between two walls. rr 

+ Iatermu-re, -a. Obs. Also 7 enter- 
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Inter- i a + L. inur-us wall.] trans. To inclose 
between walls, to wall in. 

1606 Ford Fame's Memorial E j, A bulwark e intermur’d 
with walls of Brasse, A like can neuer bee, nor euer was. 
x6xx Florio, Intermura re, to entermure or wall. 161 x 
Speed Hist* Gt. Brit. vi. xvii. § 5. 97 This Wall, .was made 
of stakes driuen deepe into the ground, .and with Turfe and 
Earth intermured as a Rampire or Bulwarke. 1628 Ford 
Lovers Mel. 1. i, Her bosom yet Is intermured with ice. 

Intermure, sb. : see Intebmeweb. 
Intermuscular (inUimirskifHai), a. Anal. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between muscles, or be- 
tween muscular fibres. 

1822-34, Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 218 Bichat . . re- 
marked, that the intermuscular tissue is almost everywhere 
without [fat]. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur s Comp. A nut. 496 The 
ribs themselves he in the intermuscular ligaments. 

tlntermu'sculary, a. 06 s. «. prec. 

1650 Charleston Paradoxes Prol. n Intumescence, from 
the distension of its vessels, membranes and intermusculary 
Capacities. 

Intermutation : see Inter- pref. 2 a. 

I liter mutual (int3iini/7*ti«>al), a . [Inter- 
2a; a pleonastic strengthening of mutual , used 
by some writers.] Mutual, reciprocal. 

xsgs Daniel Civ. Wars hi. xxxiv, A solemne oth religi- 
ously they make By intermutuall vowes protesting there 
This neuer to reueate. 1627 Feltham Resolves 11. fi.J xvi. 
{1628) 49 An entire chaine of intermutuall amity. 1850 
Fraser's Mag. XLI. 578 There was, of course, much imer- 
mutual laudation. 1858 Polson Law <J- L. 194 An inter- 
mutual change of familiar jokes. 

Intermu-tuaUy, adv. [f. prec. + -i.t or f. 
Inter- i a + Mutually : see prec.] Mutually, 
reciprocally. 

1601 Daniel Civ. Wars vi. Ixxxi, Proclaym’d with ioy- 
full acclamations, And intermutually there ratiftde. 1671 
Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 1x3 My 
distempers and affairs of late have been so intermutually 
urgent. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII, 65 The use the various 
sciences are intermutually. 

So Intermutualness. rare" 1 . 

1627 Feltham Resolves 11. [i.] Ixx.W. (1628) 244 When 
Paires keepe themselues in a moderate intermutualnesse, 
each constant to the other. 

Intern (intsun), a. and si. Also 6-9 interne, 
[a. l r . interne (14th c. in I.ittrc) ----- It. interno , ad. 
L. intern- us inward, internal, f. in adv. T- -tennis 
suffix, as in ex-ternus, sempi-ternus, etc.] 

A. adj. (Now only poet, or aroh.) 

1 . -Internal A. 1. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vii. 90 Eiiery where this Mem- 
bran Pleura is two fold . . the one interne, the other externe. 
1658 R. White tr. Digby's Powd. Symp. (1660) 89 Within a 
living body, such as is man's, the intern spirits do aid. 1865 
Gidi.EY Atetes 133 Its stubborn fibres thrill'd with some 
intern commotion. 

2 . -Internal A. 2. 

1610 B. Jonson Ale/i. iv. i, Your predicaments, substance 
and accident. Series, extern and intern, with their causes, 
Efficient, material, formal, final. 1645 Howell Vodona's 
Gr. 3 The midland towns are most flourishing, .which shews 
that her riches are interne and domestick. 1703 T. N. City 
4 C. Purchaser 8 In Architecture ’tis u.s’d to signifie an 
intern Support to the Superstructure. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh vni. 548 But innermost Of the inmost, most in- 
terior of the interne, God claims his own. 

3 . « Internal A. 3. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. xl, The Soldan stroue his rage 
interne To satisfie with blood of Christians spild. 1645 
Howell Dodona’s Gr. 70 He being a Spirit ought to be 
serv’d in spirit, and chiefly with intern worship. 1683 E. 
Hooker Pref. PordagPs Mystic Div. 78 O the incre.dibl 
intern exercitations and extern exertions of the veri visibl 
form of som Persons ! 

B. sb. * An inmate, as of a school ; especially, 
an assistant resident physician or surgeon in a hos- 
pital, usually a student or recent graduate, acting 
in the absence of the attending physician or sur- 
geon.’ U.S. A recent use from Fr.* f Cent. Diet.). 

Intern (intoun), V. Also 7 interns. [In 
sense 1, ad. It. intenure ‘ to enter, goe, or passe 
in \ inlernare 4 to enter or pearce into ones minde 
secretly’ (Florio, 1598) ; in sense 2, a. F. interne-r 
(18th c. in Diet. Trfvoux) ; these vbs. from It. 
interno , K. interne : see prec.] 
f 1 . intr. To enter or pass in ; to become incor- 
porated or united with another being. Ohs. 

x6o6 BrysKETT Civ. Life 141 Now wak’d thou art among 
the heau’nly .spirit:;, Where blessed .soules interne within 
their maker. ..Seeming to infer that she was now interned or 
become inward in the contemplation of her maker. 

2 . trans. To confine within the limits of a coun- 
try, district, or place ; to oblige to reside within 
prescribed limits without permission to leave them. 
Also ftg. Hence Interned fpl. a. 

1866 Pall MallG. 31 Jan 9 Certain prisoners in a foreign 
country were described as haying been ‘interned 1 . The 
word, we venture to think, supplies a want. 1867 Standard 
3 June 3/1 All Poles interned in Russia will be allowed to 
return to their homes. 1874. W. E. Hall Rights. Neutrals 
ii. 83 To disarm troops crossing the neutral frontier and^ to 
intern them till the conclusion of peace. 1884 Lowell Whs. 
(1S90) VI. xo8 Calderon retains a Spanish accent, and is 
accordingly interned (if I may Anglicise a French word) in 
that provincialism which we call nationality. 

3 . To send (merchandise, goods, etc.) into the 
interior of a country. U. S. 


■ Internal (intaunal), a. and sb. [ad. late med. 
L. internal-is (f. intern-us ; see -al) : cf. obs. F. 
internet (i5~i6th c. in Godef.), It. interna/e 
(Florio). Opposed in all senses to external, J 

A. adj. 1 . Situated or existing within or in the 
interior of something; of or pertaining to the 
inside (e.g. of the body); inward. 

Internal angle (Geoi n.) =s interior angle', sec Interior 
A. 1. Internal contact '. see quot. 1867. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 111.3c. 59 That doth with curelesse care 
consume the hart, . . Cros-cuts the liver with inlernall 
smart. 1607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulari's Mem. Hist. 394. 

I did conjecture that this disease grewe from some internail 
cause. 1660 Barrow Euclid u Ax. xiii, If a right line BA 
falling on two right lines AD, CB, make the internal angles 
on the same side, BAD, ABC, less than two right angles. 
X794 S. Williams Ferment 103 When all naturalists shall 
have visited and examined the internalparts[of the country]. 
1804 W. Tennant hut. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 49 The internal 
navigation is conducted by the natives 1821 J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Metr. Syst. 111. (1871) 166 The capacity of a 
ship ..is ascertained by its internal cubical dimensions. 185s 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 400 He was tormented by a 
cruel internal disease. 1867 S.MVTH Sailor’s Word-bk ., In- 
ternal contact . . in a transit of Mercury or Venus - . occurs 
when the planet is just within the sun’s margin. 

b. Anat. Situated away from the surface of the 
body, or nearer the median line : in names of ves- 
sels, nerves, etc. correlated with others called ex- 
ternal (see External A. 1 b). 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. fed. 2) X03 The Internal 
Lateral Ligament has no connection with the articulation of 
the lower jaw. Ibid. 348 The Internal iliac Vein is formed 
by vessels which correspond with the branches of the internal 
iliac artery. 1873 Mivakt Eletn. Anat. 182. On its inner 
side is a projection calted the internal tuberosity. x88x — 
Cat 213 The Internal Iliac, or hypogastric artery, dips down 
into the pelvis. 

C. Of a remedy : To be taken internally. 

X799 Med. yrnl. II. 300 He recommends external warmth 
..but not internal stimulants. 

2 . Pertaining to the inner nature or relations of 
anything, as distinguished from its relations to 
things external to itself; belonging to the thing or 
subject in itself ; intrinsic. 

Internal evidence'., evidence derived from what is con- 
tained in the thing itself (opp. to external evidence : see 
External A. 4'. 

1607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 393 This 
made mec to doubt, whether one by internaU principles, 
and of their owne corruption, might not become rnadde, 
1632 Massinccr Sc Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, All the 
internal quality and habiliment of the soul. 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt. 73 It is a two-fold respect of one and the same 
Church ; one as to the internal Essence, the other as to the 
external manner of existing. 1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis 
Life Peiresc I. 132 The internal! goodnes.se of the Solidus 
.. decreasing. 1769 Junius Lett, xxvii. 127 The conduct 
of this minister curries with it an internal and convincing 
evidence against him. x8x8 Hai.lam Mid. Ages (1855) 1 . i. 

1. 2 note, It is by no means deficient in internal probability. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 26 The internal evidence 
for some statements renders them highly probable. 

b. Of or pertaining to the domestic affairs of a 
country, as distinguished from its relations with 
foreign countries. 

x 795-8 Wellington in Gunv. Desp, (1837) I. 3 Internal 
tianquillity prevailed throughout the Company’s possessions. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 132 The colony had its own 
internal disputes, both national and religious. x86o Motley 
Net her l. (1 868) II. ix. 60 To glance at the internal politics 
of the Republic. 1875 StUbds Const. Hist. J II. xviii. 243 
In the task of defence against foreign foes and in the main- 
tenance of internal peace. 

c. Of a student : That has studied in one of the 
colleges of a university, as distinguished from an 
external student who is examined by the university 
but has studied elsewhere. 

1898 Daily News 20 J uly 6/3 Sir A. Rollit also tried to get 
rid of the words ‘ Each certificate and diploma shall state 
whether the candidate has passed as an internal or as an 
external student’. 

3 . Of or belonging to the inner nature or life of 
man ; pertaining to the mind or soul ; mental or 
spiritual; inward; subjective. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiv. {iille\ Of the five internaU 1 
wittes. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 Mor. 15 b, Passions are I 
certaine internaU acts, and operations of our soule. a 1631 1 
Drayton Q. Margaret to Dc La Poole xi No object I 
greets my soules internaU etes, But divinations of sad Trage- | 
dies. X67X Milton Samson 1334 Off. Recard thyself; this 
will offend them highly. Sams. Myself! my conscience, 
and internal peace. *764 Goldsm. Trar. 270 Praise too 
dearly lov’d, or warmly sought, Enfeebles all internal 
strength of thought. 1869 J. MartineaU Ess. II. xio Sen- 
sations and ideas are both inttrnal. 

+ 4 . Intimate. Obs. rare-*. 

16x6 Bulloicak, Itdcrtiall, inward : verie deerely es- 
teemed, or familiar with one. 

B. sb. 1 . pi. The inward parts or organs ; ‘ in- 
wards entrails. 

1834 Jas. Wilson Let. in Menu v.(x8s9) * 7 ? We.. counted 
his teeth and compared his internals with those of the 
common species. 

+ 2 . Med. (usually in pi.') A medicine or remedy 
to be taken internally. Obs. 

x6g4 Salmon Bate's Dis/ens. <1713)361/1 It is mostly used 
as an Internal in the Venereal Disease and all its Retinue. 
1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymtn Pref. (1711) 2 Internals do 
indeed make up the far greatest part of the Means of Cute. 
Ibid. (X71S) 4 Without the Use of Internals. 


3 . Something belonging to the thing in itself; 
an intrinsic or essential attribute, quality, etc. 
(Usually, now always, in //.) 

1653 Gaule Magastrom. So Why should the planeLs have 
such influences upon externalls and accidentails, that had 
none upon the inter nails and essential Is? x6o 7 tr. Burgers- 
dicius his Logic 1. xviii. 71 The Internal ot Oratory is to 
speak Ornately, and Accommodately to persuade ; the Ex- 
ternal to persuade. X709 Sacheverell Scrm. 5 Nov. 10 
The Exterior Fences to Guard the Internals of Religion. 
1884 Chr. Com t mu. 20 Mar. 536/2 The real sweets of life., 
belong to the internals and subjectives of existence. 

+ 4 . (Usually in //.) The inner nature, soul, 
spirit. Obs. 

a 1635 Nauntom Fragm . Reg. (Arb.) 15 As for externals 
she was full blown, so was she for her internals grown ripe, 
and seasoned with adversity. 1651 tr. Life Father Sarpi 
(1676) 102 The Father Fulgentio that understood the inter- 
nals of the Father by a long practise. 17. . tr. Sweden- 
borg s New Jcrus. § 223 Man is so created, that as to his 
internal he cannot die. 

Hence Xnte'rnalness, inwaidness (Bailey vol. 

n, 1727). 

Internality (intarnarliti). [f. prcc. : see 
-ity.] The quality or fact of being internal ; in- 
wai dness. 

18x3 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms 193 The internality of ac- 
tion which accompanies the signification of the word [grow). 
1877 Huxley Anat. I mu Anim. \ Hi. 473 All ligaments are 
external, and their internality or externality is in respect of 
the hinge line. 1895 J. Kidd Moral. 4 Relig. vj. 233 What 
specially concerns us meanwhile is the internality of these 
ideals, the fact that both lie within the self. 

b. with//. An internal quality or characteristic. 
1879 Momekie Personality iv. (1886) 103 It is inconceiv- 
able how any number of associated internalities can ever 
produce the idea of externality. 

Internalization (intaLinalaiz^’Jan). [f. next 
+ -ATiON.] The action or process of internalizing ; 
an instance of this. 

X883 Century Mag. 479 Beauty is the joyful internalisation 
of outwardness. 1890 J. H. Stiki ing Gifford Lect. iv. 69 
Nature is but the externalization of thought thought but 
the internalization of Nature. 

Internalize (int 5 \mabiz), v. [f. Internal 
+ -ize.] trans. To make internal ; to give an 
inward or subjective character to. 

1884 Chicago Advance 14 Feb., Many of us., internalize it 
[religion] too much. 

Internally (into-jnali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly -.] In an internal manner ; inwardly. 

1 . In, on, or with respect to, the inside or interior 
(of a country, a house, etc., or esp. of the body). 

xS97 A. M. tr. Guillem can's Fr. Chirurg. 14/1 A wounde, 
cleansed, as well externallye as internallye. x66o R. Coke 
Power <$■ Subj. 71 By. which [military discipline] nations 
are protected from foreign enemies, .religion, justice, peace, 
learning &c. are internally preserved.. 1758 Wright in 
Phil. Trans. I.. 598 Salt of steel, taken internally. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloquet's Anat. 267 This muscle.. is situated inter- 
nally of the preceding and above it. 1B66 J. G. Murphy 
Comm. Exod. xxvi. 1 The mansion.. consists internally of 
a pavilion or set of ten curtains. 

2 . With respect to the inner nature or relations 
of anything, esp. the internal affaiis of a country, 
a state, etc. 

1791 Burke Th. French Aff. Wks. VII. 54 There never 
was* seen so strong a government internally as that of the 
French municipalities. 1826 Dicby Btoadst. HonAi 829) I. 
j. 251 Foreign enemies.. to be prevented from preying upon 
each internally agitated state. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 93 
A Concept is internally Distinct when \se can fully emiine- 
rate and clearly distinguish from each other all its original 
and essential Marks. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. iii. 105 
Such communities, .were, .internally self-governed from the 
beginning. 

3 . In, or with respect to, the mind or soul ; men- 
tally or spiritually. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. viz. iv. 345 That which is 
internally presented unto the understanding. X665 Mall 
Offer F. Help 95 Satan. works externally .. but lust inter- 
nally. 1766 Goldsm. Fie. IF. xxiv, Would you ha\c me 
applaud to the world what my heart must internally con- 
demn ? 187a 0 . W. Holmes Poet Brcakf.d. vi, (1885) 136, 

I smiled internally. 

Internarial (intajne-»'rial), a. Anat. [{. In- 
ter- 4 a + L. ndri-s nostril + -al.] Situated 
between the nostrils. 

1866 Owen in Reader No. 163. 152 '2 This internarial 
tubercle. 

Intemasal (intam^-zal), a. Anat. [f. Intkk- 
4 a + L. nds-tts nose : see Nasal.] Situated be- 
tween the divisions of the nose, or the nostrils: 

= prec. ; more properly Intranasal. 

1866 Owes in Reader No. 163. 152/2 Upon the intemasal 
tubercle. 2878 Bell Gegcnbaur's Comp. Anat. 546 The.inter- 
nasal septum, .separates the nasal cavity into two portions. 
Intemation (mt3in^ l j3n). U.S. [n. of action 
from Intern v.] The action of ‘ interning* : see 
Intern v. 3. 

18S5 U - Cons* No * 53 1 * 2Sz (Cent.) Importations 
and internations which are made from the xst of April . . 
through the frontier custom-house of Pa>o del Norte. 

International(int 3 JnarJbnal),<z.(rA) [Inter- 

4.] Existing, const ituted, or carried on between 
different nations; pertaining to the relations be- 
tween nations. 

1780 Bentham Princ. Legist, xyiu § 25 The law may l« 
referred to the head ..of international jurisprudence. Note. 
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The word international, it must be acknowledged, is a ue\v 
one; though, it is hoped, sufficientlyanalogous and intel- 
ligible. It is' calculated to express, in a more significant 
way, the branch of law which goes commonly under the 
name of the law of nations. i8ox W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. XI. 646 A Comprehensive System of Civic Morality 
and International Obligation. 1814 Scorr JFav. vi, Without 
being aware that the payment was an international concern. 
1833-g Hallam Hist. Lit. II. 11. iv. § 86. 173 The great 
science of international law, the determining authority in 
questionsofrightbetween independent states. 1861 Goschen 
For. Exclu 11 The first element which we have to consider 
in discussing the Foreign Exchanges is to be found . . in 
international indebtedness. x85x Engineer XI. 94/3 1 he 
Commissioners for the International Exhibition of i862^pro- 
pose to -invite, .tenders for the erection of the buildings. 
187a Daily News 3 Oct. 2 What was international law? It 
was once very happily defined in the Times as the limit of 
the conscience of the strongest. i883 Fall hlall G. 22 June 
6/2 An International yacht race was decided yesterday at 
Amsterdam in the North Sea. 

b. (with capital /.) Belonging to the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, a society 
founded in London in 1S64, with the object of 
uniting the working classes of all countries in the 
promotion of their interests by political action. 

i83o Woolsey Communism «S* Socialism 133 The essence- 
of the International movement was a federal association, 
a combination of movements in part already begun, with 
the social end in view of raising the operatives up over 
against the employers and capitalists. x88r T. Kikicup in 
Fury cl. Brit. XI II. 189/1 The International Working-Men’s 
Association, commonly called the' International’, was formed 
at London in 1864. 1887 Ibid. XXII. 215/1 In 1869 they 
founded the ‘ social democratic working men’s party \ and .. 
sent representatives to the International congress at Bdsel. 

B. sb. a A person belonging to two different 
nations (e.g. native of one and resident in another) ; 
one who takes part in an international contest. 

1870 Fall Mall G. 8 Dec. 12 The bitterness against the 
neutrals is fearful, and will make the social position of all 
internationals very painful. 1895 IFestm. Gaz. 7 Feb. 7/2 
He has already taken part in eight international matches. 
This does not, of course, compare with the record of several 
other internationals. 

b. (with capital /.) —International Working 
Men’s Association : see A. b ; also, a member or 
adherent of this. 

1872 Mrs. Lynn’ Linton Joshua Davidson 153 In the 
International and in other political societies which abound 
among the working men. 1887 T. Kirkup in Encycl. Brit. 
XXII. 214 /t Of the International Marx was the inspiring 
and controlling head from the beginning. 

Interna'tionalisnx. [f. prec. + -ISM.] In- 
ternational character or spirit; the principle of 
community of interests or action between different 
nations; spec . (with capital /) the doctrine or 
principles of the International Working Men's 
Association. 

1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid xi, Its internationalism was 
the feature that struck you first. *886 Fall Mall G. 26 Aug. 
3/2 If this should^ be the sole fruit of this year's conference 
the interests of internationalism in labour will have been 
very considerably advanced. 1888 Sir C. Moncrieff ibid. 
11 Sept. 4/1 On a par with most of the others Avhich inter- 
nationalism has devised for the welfare of Egypt. 1893 
Thinker VIII. 536 Internationalism is the only virtue that 
comports with peace. 1898 Daily Nexus 27 July 6/2 The 
preacher of the Four Commandments (non-Resistance, Chas- 
tity, Labour, Universal Brotherhood, otherwise Interna- 
tionalism). 

Internationalist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] a. 
An advocate of or believer in internationalism ; 
spec . a member of or sympathizer with the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, b. One 
versed in international law. 

1864 Webster, Internationalist, one who advocates the 
principles of international Jaw, 1876 Fawcett Fol. Econ. 
(ed. 5) n. xi. 285 The idea most prevalent amongst Inter- 
nationalists, and other modern Socialists, is the immediate 
purchase of the land by the state, a 188a N. Brit. Rev. 
(O.), In the days of Ehzabethj the publicists of England, 
both as constitutionalists and internationalists, in so far as 
international law was then understood, had nothing to fear 
from a comparison with their continental rivals. 
Xnternatioua-lity. [f. as prec. + -itv.] In- 
ternational quality, condition, or character. 

_ 1864 Daily Tel. 7 June, Of course, a French race-course 
is not like an ^English one. Internationality is not yet so 
perfect.' 1881 T. Hardy Laodicean III. yt, v. 262 From a 
representative of the new aristocracy of internationality to 
a representative of the old aristocracy of exclusiveness. 1881 
J. Paget Addr. Intern. Med. Congo, in Nature No. 614. 
308 Let our internationality be a clear abiding sentiment, 
to be, as now, declared and celebrated at appointed times, 
but never to be forgotten. 

Interua’tionalize, y. [f. as prec. + -izk.] 
trans. To render international in character or use ; 
spec, in mod. Politics , to bring (a country, territory, 
etc.) under the combined government or protection 
of two or more different nations. 

1864 Webster, Internationalise, to make international ; 
to cause to affect or pertain to the mutual relations of two 
or more nations; as, to internationalize a war. 1883 Con - 
ton 6 . Rcx\ J une 769 An earnest appeal to the Government 
at Berlin to unite with England in internationalizing the 
Congo. 1834 19//* Cent. Oct. 627 Comte, Mill, and Hcrbeit 
Spencer have inter nationalised the word [Sociology]. _ 1885 
Spectator 30 May 693/2 The Suez Canal must be inter- 
nationalised and confided to the Khedi\ c. 1897 Stead in 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 431 An internationalising ot the eoplcs 
..based not oa competition but on co-operation. 
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Hence Inter na-.ticmaliza’tion, the action of in- 
ternationalizing. 

1871 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 95 Internationalisation is even 
now a great, though as yet but insufficiently recognised 
actuality. i 88 zE. Dicey in iglh Cent . Aug. 173 The inter- 
nationalisation, if I may use the word, of Egypt. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 31 Oct. 19/2 Questions affecting the inter- 
nationalization of the Congo,, the Niger, and other fields of 
commerce, 

Intei’na'tionally, adv. ff. as prec. + -i.y 2 .] 
In an international manner; between or among 
different nations ; with reference to the mutual 
relations of two or more nations. 

. 1864 Adm. Fitzroy in Lets. Hour 32/2 Internationally 
there is now.. regular meteorologic correspondence. 1883 
Sir C. Dilke sp. Ho. Comm. 11 May, They had no 
case internationally against the Government of Spain. 
1891 Law Times XCI. 225/1 A contract by a foreigner 
with a rebel State which has not been internationally recog- 
nised. 

Interne, variant of Intern a . 

'j* Intern ecate, v. Obs. rare~~°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. intemecare to kill off, destroy.] (See quot 1 .) 
So f Intemeca’tion. 

1623 Cockeram, Jntcrnccatc , to kill all. internecation , 
a slaughter where none escape. 

Interne ci ary (intO-mf-Jlari), a. rare. [f. L. 
interncci-11111 (see below) + -ary.] = Internecine. 

1846 Worcester cites Mackintosh. 

Intern ecinal (inteJne'sijjaJ), a. 9 ‘are. [f. L. 
internee in -us Internecine + -al.] Destructive, 
deadly; = Internecine i. Internecinal war, war 
to the death. 

1846 Worcester cites Qu. Rev. 1862 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (1865) VII. Ix. 260 The Jews could not have main- 
tained their internecinal war against Rome, had not their 
social system been very different. 1875 — Gen. Hist. Rome 
I.YX.J1877) 575 He proclaimed internecinal war against the 
Christian Society. 

Internecine (intsmrsin, -sain), a. [ad. L; 

iniernecin-us murderous, destructive, f. interneci- 
um slaughter, destruction, f. inlernecare : see next. 
b App. first used as a rendering of L. internecinUm helium , 
in Butler’s Hudibras (to which also is due the unetymo- 
logical pronunciation, instead of inte’rnecine). On this 
authority entered by Johnson in his Dictionary, with an 
incorrect explanation, due to association with words Jike 
in/enhange, intercommunion, etc. in which inter- has the 
force of ‘mutual’, ‘each other’. From J. the word has 
come into later dictionaries and 29th c. use, generally in 
the Johnsonian sense.] 

1 . orig. Deadly, destructive, characterized by 
great slaughter. Intenteciue war , war for the 
sake of slaughter, war of extermination, war to, 
the death. 

1663 Butler H ud. 1. i. 774 Th’ ./Egyptians worshipp’d Dogs, 
and for Their Faith made internecine [ed. *674 fierce arid 
zealous] war. 1843 Gladstone Glean. V. i. 60 Rome has 
written on her banners., the alternatives only of internecine 
war or absolute surrender. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia Pref. 9 
Contending against that Gospel in which it bad recognised 
..its internecine foe. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 170 The 
war was henceforward, in the literal sense of the word, 
internecine. 

2 . esp . (In modern use.) Mutually destructive, 
aiming at the slaughter or destruction of each 
other. 

1755 Johnson, Internecine , endeavouring mutual destruc- 
tion. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . I. ill. iv. The real, death- 
grapple of. war and internecine duel, Greek meeting Greek. 
1859 Tennent Ceylon II. 24 An internecine war now raged 
tor years, in Ceylon. 1868 Kingsley Christm. Day 62 
Living things Compete in internecine greed. 1875 B&nnett 
& Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 833 ‘The internecine war', he [Nageli] 
says, ‘ is obviously most severe between the species and 
faces that are most nearly related’. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 
L 556 Eight thousand Zealots, who stabbed each other in 
internecine massacre. 

Interne Cion (ints-infjon). rare. [ad. L. in- 
ternecidn-em massacre, slaughter, f. internecare to 
kill, destroy, f. inter (as in interire to perish, in- 
terjiccre to destroy) + needre to kill.] Destruction, 
slaughter, massacre. 

1610 Bp. Carleton Juried. 240 Hauing had their whole 
army brought vnto Internecion at Abdua. 1658 Phillips, 
Intenicctou , a making a universal slaughter, or utter de- 
stroying. a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Alan. 11. ix. 215 By. the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, the numbers of Internecions 
and Slaughters would exceed all Arithmetical Calculation. 

b. improp. Mutually deadly conflict. 

1893 J Fes tut. Gaz. 19 June 2/1 Unless biassed by such 
paltry prejudice as that of religious or racial internecion. 

Internecive (intainf’siv), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
temecivnSj a (scribal) var. of internecintts Inter- 
necine.] = Internecine 2. 

1819 Syd. Smith Whs. (1859) I. 255/2 An internecive war 
between the gamekeepers and marauders of game. 1847 
Grot.e Greece it. xxxi. IV. 210 The precise index of that 
growing internecive hostility. 1853 G. S. Faber Rev tv. Fr. 
limp. 51 The latter scenes of this internecive war. 

tint erne* ct, V. Obs. [ad. L. inter nect-ere 
to bind to each other, f. inter between + nectfr-c 
to tie, knot.J trans. To interconnect. (In qiiot. 
humorously pedantic.) So t Interno'xioxi, -no*c* 
tion Obs., mutual connexion ; interconnexion. 

3 65 4 W. Molntaguk Devout Ess. .11. iv. § 1. 54 He 
coupled his own goodness and mans evils, by so admirable 
an mterntetion that cv’n the worst parts of the chain drew 
some good after- them. ijoS Mottkcw Rabelais v. xxiii, 


Your fi equently experimented Industry intemected wA 
perdiligent Sedulity, and sedulous Perdiligence. 

Internet : see Inter- pref. 1 b. 

Interneural (intamiuo-ral), a. (sb.) Anal .'and 
Zool. [f. Inter- 4 a -f Gr. vtvpov nerve; sec 
Neural.] 1 Situated between nerves, or between 
neural spines or arches* {Syd, Sec. Lex.) ; applied 
spec, to the dermal spines or bones supporting the 
dorsal fin-rays in fishes (cf. Interspinal). b. as 
sb,' (pi.) — Interneural spines. • . 

1846 [see Intkrilemai .]. 1834 Owen Skel. 4- Teeth in Cm. 
Sc. % Organ. Nat . I. 182 The rest of the fins are single anJ 
median in position, and are due to folds of the skin, in which 
certain dermal bones aie developed for their support.. those 
along the upper surface of the fish are called * interneural 
spines’., those on the under surface arc the 1 interhaanal 
spines ’. 1880 Gunther Ftslus 53 A series of fiat spines 

called interneurals, to which the Spines and rays of the dorsal 
fins are articulated, are supported by the neural spines. 

t Interne'X, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. interna-. 
ppl. stem of internectere to bind together : cf. 
annex, comtexi] = Intersect V' 

a 1618 Sylvester Fanarelus'jzs Their Vice and Verities 
them so inter-nex. That scarce can one distinguish their 
Effects. - 


•J Internigrant, a. Obs. [ad. L. intcrnigranl • 
cm ppl. a., from a verbal type * intern igrarc to be 
black at intervals.’] So + Internigra*tiou. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. , Internigrant , having black inter- 
laced among other colours.’ z 6$3 Phillips, /nlerriigratm, 
a mingling of black. 

t Illte*rnity. Obs. rare. [f. H intern-us In* 
ternal + -ITY ; cf. ext entity.] The quality of 
being internal, inwardness ; something internal. 

2760-73 H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qttal. (1792) V. 289 The In- 
ternity of his ever-living light kindled up an externity of 
corporal irradiation. 

Internment (intounment). [f. Inteii.y v. i 
+ -ment.] The action of 1 interning’; confine- 
ment within the limits of a country or place. 

1870 Spectator 24 Dec. 1534 Two months’ imprisonment 
or internment in a fortress. 1871 Daily News 30 Jan., It 
may be hoped that internment hi their own capital is all 
the confinement the army of Paris will hate to submit to. 

Interno?, mod. combining adverbial form of 
L. interims Internal : as in Interno-mcdial 


(mtaunfljmrdial), Inter no-me-dian, adjs. Entcm., 
situated within the median vein or nervure, or be- 
tween the internal and median nervures, of the wing. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 374 Anal Area. All that 
part of the wing which in Diptera lies between the u, h ; , r . , iP' 
medial nervure .. and the posterior margin. Ibidyjb 
Interno-medial Nervure. The fourth principal nervure, 

Inter no dal (intamdJ'dal), a. Hot. and fool. 
[f. Inter- 4a + L. nodus (:- gnodus) knot, Node: 
cf. nodal.] Situated between nodes ; belonging to 
or constituting an internode. 

1835 Lindley In trod. Bot . (1848) I. 167 The vascular con- 
nection of the internodal spaces. 2853 G. Johnston Aji. 
Hist. E. Ford. I. 86 He who is musically inclined comer s 
an internodal piece [of Angelica sylvestris] into awlitstw 
or flute. . •. ■ .. 

Internode (i*ntauw“d). [ad. L. viler noaxuni 
(see below).] 

1 . Bot. That part of a stem or branch intervening 
between two of the nodes or knots from which I e 
leaves arise. 

1667 Phil. Traits. II. 486 Canes, so big, that they can 
make as many Barrels of them, as they have internoae> ^ 
Joynts. 1727 Bradley Favt. Diet. s.v. Carnal ton, Urn - 
half thro’ a joint, and splitting the Internode upwards 
way to the other Joint above it. 1863 Darwin in / 
(1892) 3x4 The climbing of all plants yet examined 
simple result of the spontaneous circulatory moveine 
the upper internodes. 

' 2 . Zool. and An at. A slender part (as a bone, 
a portion of the neural cord of an arthropod, of 0 
the stem of a poly zoan)' intervening between »<>• 
nodes or j*oints ; each bone of a finger or toe. 

1 72a Quincy Le.v. Physico-Med. Jed. 2) a ® e |ffS s0N | 
over the first Internode of the said Finger. *744 
Muscular Motion i. 26 note in Phil. V fans. A.E1 » * 

they divide them [muscular fibres] thus into Bla 
equal Internodes, we must deny. 1826 Kirby « • 

to mot. IV. xxxvii. 9 At the union of the [neural] cnoru •• 
knot or ganglion is usually formed, and an alternat ^ 
sion of internodes and ganglions commonly loiio» 
end. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Lifey$ The Polyzoary P 

us, dividing diclioiompuslj^il I k™‘ £ 


like, erect, calcareous, 0 ---- , r. 

node's articulating by flexible chitinous ban Us. a ; 

Warnek Phys. J&pnaim ix. 155 Tl>= md.vuluul bones 
the fingers and thumb arc termed ‘internodes . . , 1 

t Interno -dial, a. Obs. rare. [f. next + -'H 
= Internodal. So t Interno'dian a. . if 
1657 Tomlinson Rcnou’s Disp. 270 Its roc* cx ei J . ( 
with imemodian gentries. 1658 B K ® 

Cyrus itt. 158 The intemodial parts of >cge. 
contrived with more uncertainty. n , ♦ V 0 \y 

1 ! Internodium (5ntwn<7«’du«n). 1 b • . 

rare. [L., f. inter between + nodus knot; , 
tcrcolumniiim , interlunium. etc. : see Intei- y 
=*= Lytek.yode. Urrott. A joint.) - , r fthe 

2644 Evelyn Diary 17 Nov., At the buemodiun ^ 
transept ri-es y« cupola. *664 I °WE» L.. r/. or 

The Wasp-Locust .. hath two horns, made of w , 
intemodiuin’s very’ pretty to behold. 1681 tr. ■ * . nti 0 f 

Med. Wks. Vocab., Jnteruodia, between IW J?> or 
knots, as the spaces in a ratoon cane between ti J 1 
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knots. i6gg ‘ Misaurus ' Honour Gout in /far/. A fisc. 
(1809) II. 47 When that same tophous mass shall lodge in 
the mtemodia of your Worship’s bones. 1836-8 W. Clark 
Van dcrHoeven's Zool. I. 83 Shaft with jointed axis, nodes 
horny .. internodia stony. 

Inter unclear (-niw’khai), a. Anal. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] a. Situated between nuclei, b. Situ- 
ated between the two nuclear layers of the retina. 

1878 A. M. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 274 The intemuclear 
spaces were filled with wavy connective tissue. x88x Mi- 
yart Cat 293 The Inter-granular, or internuclear layer. 

tl'nteriinnce 1 . Ohs. Also -nonce, [a. F. 
internonce (16-1 7th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in - 
tenmntius (ynuncius) : see Internuncius.] = In- 
ternuncio. 

1647 Hammosd Po-.ver of Keys iv. 100 He was call'd .. 
Apostolus also, an intercessor or internunce betwixt them. 
r6Si Evelyn Fumifugium Misc. Writ. (1805) 1. 217 The 
internunce and interpreter of prudence. 1 636 Expos. Doctr. 
Ch. Eng. xxxiv, Complaint was made .. first to the Inter- 
nonce, then to his Holiness himself. [1847 Disraeli Tan - 
crcd vi. xi, I shall make a representation to the Internonce 
at Stambooh] 

f Tnteruunce 2 . Ohs. rare. [ad. L. inter- 
iinniium medium, means : see prec.] Medium of 
intercommunication. 

1674 Evelyn Navig. pf C. § 19 Intelligence is convey'd 
by the Inter-nunce of Pidgeons trained up for the purpose. 

Internuncial (intajntrnpal), a. [f. as next 
+ -al.] Having the function of conveying mes- 
sages between two parties, etc, ; used Jig. of the 
Derves as the organs of communication between 
different parts of the system. 

1843 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 205 The threads of 
fibrous matter which pass to or from it are called nerves. 
The latter are internuncial in their office, i860 SrENCER 
Ess., Social Org. I. 305 In the simplest organisms, there is 
no ‘ internuncial apparatus’ as Hunter styled the nervous 
system. 1874 Cauf enter Mint. Phys. x. ii. § 44 (1879) 44 
A Nervous system, whose action may be purely inter- 
nuncial,— that of calling forth Muscular movements in re- 
spondence to the impressions made by external agencies. 

Iiiteririvnciary, ct. rare . [f. L. intcmunti-us 
(see below) + -ary.] Of or pertaining to an inter- 
nuncio, messenger, or interpreter. 

1847 Black™. Mag. LX I. 314 He interlarded his inter- 
nunciary discourse with a continual annotation of asides. 

IilterUTUlciate (-mrnjusk), V. rare — 0 , [f. 
ppl. stem of L. internuntidre (- nuncidre ) to send 
messengers to and fro between.] intr. To convey 
messages between two parties, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Iniernunciaie, to go in message 
between two parties. 

So Internnncia-tion {rare — °) ; Interim/ ucia- 
tory a., relating to the conveyance of messages. 

1638 Phillips, Jniernuntiation, a going or sending of a 
message between several parties. 1890 Dakyns Xenophon 
I. p. cxxi. note, All these intemunciatory stories reveal a 
side of Greek character., which I hardly know how to name, 
t Intermmciess. Ohs. rare, [irreg. f. In- 
teununce 1 or Inteununcio + -ess.] A female in- 
temuncio or messenger. 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad xv. 140 Iris that had place Of inter- 
nunciess from the Gods. 

Internuncio (into inzrnjw). Also7*tio. [ad. 
It. internunzio, in Florio intcrnuntio 1 a messenger 
that goeth betweene man and man ’ ; ad. L. inter - 
imntius {-nuncius) : see next.] 

1 . A messenger between two parties. 

1641 Milton Animadv. xiii. Wks. (1851) 243 They onely 
are the internuntios or the go-betweens of this trim devis’d 
mummery, a 1636 Ussheh Ann. (1658) 428 Thoas.. being 
sent from Rhodes by Dinon to Perseus as an internuncio. 
1769 Burke Corr . (1844) I. 196 Townshend being a mutual 
friend, and having been.. an internuncio between you. 

2 . An official representative or ambassador of the 
Pope at a foreign conrt in an interval during which 
there is no nuncio, or at a minor court to which no 
nuncio is sent. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals II. in. 204 The Abbot was de- 
clar’d Internuntio to Brussels. 1682 Hews fr. France 37 
The Old resolute Pope sent a Courier to France to the.ln- 
ternuntio with a Bull of Excommunication. 1705 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4130/2 The Pope's Inter-Nuncio, who resides at 
Brussels, is lately come hither. 1892 J. Morris Caik. Eng. 
21 The Internuncio at Brussels wrote to the Propaganda. 

3 . A minister representing a government, esp. 
that of Austria, at the Ottoman Porte. 

1700 Rycaut Hist. Turks III. 105 The Polish Inter-nuntio, 
who from the beginning of the War had been kept under 
restraint at Constantinople, was now upon exchange for a 
Turk of quality, again set at Liberty. 1815 Twcddell’s 
Rent. 316 note, The Austrian minister residing at the Oth- 
man Porte, with the peculiar title of * Intemuncio '. 

Hence Interxnrnciosliip, the office or function 
of an intemuncio or go-between. _ * 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii)_V. _6 Several billets 
passed between us. .by the mternuncioship of Dorcas. 

II Internivncius. [L. in med. spelling, for 
ci.L. internnntius , f. inter between + nuntius 
messenger.] —prec. I. 

1673 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 176 They desired an 
Internuncius , a man like themselves, who might be as a 
mediator to go betwixt God and them. 1823 R. Cuthrert- 
son Lcct. Revelation i. 10 No ordinary minister ., ever occu- 
pied the place of an internuncius between Christ and other 
prophets. 1867 Lecce Confuciuses 877) 244 Trying to see 
the master witnout using the services of an internuncius. 


Internuptial (intornypjal), a. [f. Inter- 2 
or 4 + L. nupth e nuptials, marriage : cf. nuptial .] 

1. Pertaining to intermarriage. 

1830GROTE Greece 11. Ivii. VII. 197 A quarrel, .about some 
alleged wrong in cases of intemuptial connection. 

2 . Intervening between two marriages or married 
States. 

1883 _F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) XL. 257/1 Some few months 
of his internuptial disconsolateness. 1896 Edin. Rev. July 
65 During the internuptial period some insight can be 
gained into the character of Sheridan. 

•j- Internu-ptials, sb. pi. 06 s. [f. as prec., 
after nuptials. \ =Intekjtarmaoe i b. 

1654 H. L’EsTRAupR Chas. I (1655) 7 , 1 have heard some 
.. passionately ascribe Englands calamities to those inter- 
nuptials, and fetch that ireful stroke of divine Iustice..from 
his marrying a Lady of mis-belief. 

Iuteroceanic (imtar^uJ/^reTiik), a. [Inter- 
4 b.] Situated between oceans ; connecting two 
oceans, as a strait or canal, 

1835 Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet., fnteroceanic. 1856 Sat. 
Rev. II. 651/1 Englishmen ought to anticipate the difficulty 
by insisting on due security for the Inter-Oceanic passage. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, fnteroceanic , lying between 
two seas; a communication connecting two oceans— as a 
railway, road, etc. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus App. 573 
[They] had been misled by the broad estuary of the La 
Plata to think that it was really an inter-oceanic passage. 

Interoeular, -olivary : see Inter- pref. 6. 
Interoperele (imWr^pa'jkT). rare—*. Angli- 
cized form of Interopercolum. 

Inter opercular (rnt3r,op5-rk«(15r), a. Ick- 
thyol. [f. next + -ar ; cf. opercular .] Belonging 
to, or of the nature of, an interoperculum ; chiefly 
in interopercular bone — Interoperculuxi. 

1854 Owen Skel. Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 178 
The appendage in question consists of four bones ; the one 
articulated to the tympanic pedicle is called ‘ preopercular* 

. . ; the other three are, counting downwards, the ‘opercular’, 

. .the ‘subopercular \..the ‘interopercular’. 1897 Gunther 
in Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 700 Part of the interopercular 
margin is spiny. 

f| Interop erculum (imtar^poukirflimi). IcJi - 
thyol. [Inter- 2 b.] One of the four bones norm- 
ally forming the gill-cover, esp. in teleostean and 
ganoid fishes ; usually situated below the prxoper- 
culum, and partly between this on one side and the 
operculum and suboperculum on the other. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. 
xii. 10 The male has its mouth and interoperculum fringed 
with a beard of stiff hairs. 18 83 Rolleston & Jackson 
A nim. Life 93 A series of membrane bones well developed 
in Teleostei and Ganoidei are attached to the posterior edge 
of the hyomandibular and quadrate bones. These are the 
prae-operculum, the operculum, the sub-operculum, and the 
mtcr-operculum. They close in laterally the branchial cavity. 

Interoptic, -oscillate ; see Inter- 6, 1 b. 
Interorbital (intsr^abital), </. Anat. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between the eye-sockets. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 420 F ront abruptly narrower than inter- 
orbital breadth. 1859 R.F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jml. Geog. 
Soc. XXJX. 314 The bridge of the nose is rarely flat, though 
not without a deepening in the interorbital portion, and the 
eyes are wide apart. 1880 Gunther^ Pishes 28 The space 
across the forehead, between the orbits, is called the inter- 
orbital space. 

Ijlterosculant (intarip'skizflant), a. [Inter- 
2a: cf. next] Interosculating ; forming a con- 
necting link (see quot.). 

1855 Kingsley Glaucus, Peachia hastata , Belonging to 
what the long-word-makers call an ‘interosculant ’ group, 

— a party of genera and species which connect families 
scientifically far apart. 

Inter osculate (intar, p'skutle't), v. [f. Inter- 
1 b + Osculate, f. L. osculare, -art, to kiss.] intr. 

a. To interpenetrate or inosculate with each other. 

b. To form a connecting link between two groups 
(as between different genera or species of animals 
or plants). 

1882 in Ogilvie (Annandale). 1883 Trans. Geol. Soc. 10 

Caverns which have yielded palaeolithic tools interosculating 
with relics of several extinct Mammalian^ species. 1896 G. 1 
Allen in IVestm. Gaz. x8 Dec. 1/3 ‘ Sir Nicholas Lombard’s i 
set ’ forms a well-marked nucleus in the interosculating . 
system of London Society. __ _ | 

Interosculation (i-ntor^skizdr^Jon). [n. of 
action from prec.] The action or fact of inter- 
osculating. a. Interpenetration of two things or 
sets of things ; inosculation, b. Connexion of two 
things (e.g. distinct species) by something inter- 
mediate. 

1883 G. Allen in Kncnvledge 6 July 1/2 The hawkweeds. . 
displayjust this close interosculation ofspecies. 1889 Geikie 
in Nature jg Sept- 487/2 The dovetailing and interoscu- 
lation of boulder-clay with aqueous deposits are explained 
by the relation of the ice to the surface over which it flowed. 

Interosseal (intar,p*s/al), a. Anat. [f. as next 
+ -AL.] =next. 

1B05 Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 11 Interosseal 
muscles, which close the raj’s. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's 
Anat. 694 The Interosseal Artery . .comes from the posterior 
part of the ulnar, .and is always of considerable size. 

Interosseous (int3r,p*s«s), a. Anat. [f. In- 
ter- 4a + L. os, oss - bone, osseous bony + -ous. 
Cf. mod.L. interossei pi. the interosseous muscles.] 
Situated between bones; said of various ligaments, 
muscles, nerves, and vessels. 


*745 Phil. Trans. XLIII. 408 The interosseous Ligament 
of the Os Pubis. 1759 Ibid. LI. 783 , 1 afterwards electrified 
..the interosseous muscles. 1840 G. Y. Ellis Anat. 428 
The posterior interosseous artery, arising from the common 
interosseous trunk opposite the tubercle of the radius in the 
front of the forearm, passes to the posterior part above the 
interosseous membrane. 1872 Mivart Elesn. Anat. 303 
The fibula and the interosseous membrane connecting that 
bone with the tibia. 

Interpage (intDipyi-dg), ?7. [Inter- i.] trans. 

To print or insert on intermediate pages, 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 541/2 An abridgment of the story .. 
(interpaged with the original). 1880 A then scum 25 Dec. 
867/2 The play ...is to be published in the original, with an 
interpaged. English translation. i 883 Ibid. 24 Nov. 707/5 
[In the first Shakspeare folio] ‘Troilus and Cressida* is 
interpaged between histories and tragedies. 

+ InterpaTe, y. Ohs. [f. Inter- i + Pale v.] 

1 . trans. To divide by pales, as in Heraldry; to 
alternate in vertical divisions. 

J 553 Brende Q. Curtins vi. P iij { He ware upon his head 
a Diademe of purple, interpaled with white. 

2 . = Impale zl 2. 

a 1657 Lovelace Z,;«rasf<i(iS6D 10 Interpale their browes 
with flourishing bayes. 

. Interpapacy, -papillary, -parenchymal : 
see Inter- pref- 

Interparenthetical (intaipusrenjje'tikai), a. 
[f. Inter- 4 a + parenthesis, after parenthetical.] 
Enclosed within parentheses. So Interparen- 
the’tically adv., by way of parenthesis. 

1832 Smedley L. Arundel vi. 53 And be it observed 
interparenthetically that we use the theatrical metaphor 
advisedly. 1877 IVorldVll. 54 A long involved interparen- 
thetical sentence which may be comprehensible on paper 
requires a tremendous effort to read aloud. 

Interparietal (-parorftal), a. ( sh .) Anat. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between the right and left 
parietal bones of the skull. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 254/2 The interparietal suture 
of the human skull. Ibid. 473/2 The interparietal bone, .is 
considerable in the dogs. 1886 Syd. See. Lex. s.v., Romiti 
and others consider that the interparietal bone of mammals 
is represented in man by the whole of the upper squamous 
and non-cartilaginous part of the occipital bone. 

B. sh. The interpaiietal bone; in fishes, 'the 
median bone of the posterior part of the roof of 
the skull, now generally called supraoccipital 5 
{Cent. Did.). 

Interparlance, -parlee, -parley, obs. forms 
of Enteiiparlance, etc. 

1610 W. Folkixgham Art of Survey n. iii. 51 By oppor- 
tunity for. .intercourse of passage for Commerce, and mter- 
parlee for Converse. 

Interparliament, -ary, -paroxysmal: see 
Inter- pref. 

+ Interpa’SS, V. Ohs. Also 5 ontir-. [ME. 
a. OF. entrepasser to pass ; in later use prob. in- 
dependently f. Inter-' i + Pass vi] intr. To pass 
between, to pass from one to another. 

c 1450 Merlin 407 Gawein hjm smote in entirpassinge 
thourgh the helme to the sculle. 1591 Horsey Trav. (Hak- 
luyt Soc.) 265 Some imbassages hathe interpassed of late 
years more aburivly then comodious. 16*0 Shelton 
Quix. IV. xxxi. 242 Divers Compliments.. did mutually 
interpass between Don Alvaro and Don Quixote. 

b. To come to pass meanwhile. 

_ 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) 47 Many skirmishes 
interpassed .. but in the end a treaty of peace was pro- 
pounded. 

flnterpassa’tion. Ohs. rare— °. [n, of action 
from Interfass v. (in sense ‘ to pass between ’) : cf. 
OK. entrepassi 'interlaced’ (in Godef.).] 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Intcrpassation (among Apothe- 
carie>), the stitching of Bags at certain distances, to prevent 
the Drugs contained therein from falling together in aheap, 
t Interpau’se, obs. rare . In 6 enter-, [f. 
Inter- i + Pause v.] intr. To pause in the midst 
of something. 

1534 More Comf. agst. Trib. Wks. 1169/2 In talkynge so 
longe together withoute enterpausyng betwene. ibid., 
Manye woordes. .spoken. . without enterpausing. 

t I’nterpause, sh. Ohs. rare— 1 . [Inter- 2 a.] 

A pause between or in the course of something. 

1599 Daniel Civ. IVars v. lxxvi, Giuing an interpause to 
pride and spight, Which breath’d but to break out with 
greater might. 

Interpave, -peal, -pectoral, -peduncular : 
see Inter- pref 

Interpel (intojpe'l), v. Now only in Sc. Law. 
Also 4 enterpele, 7 interpell (-peal). ^ [ad. L. 
intcrpclld-rc to interrupt by speaking, f. ///Av* be- 
tween +pelldre, secondary form of pellere to drive. 

Cf. F, interpel ter (14th c. in Godef.).] 

+ 1 . trans. To appeal to; to petition. Ohs . 

138a Wyclif Deut. xxv. 7 She shal enterpele [Vulg. inter- 
fcllabit\ the more men thur3 birth [1383 sche scnal axe the 
greetere men in birthe]. 1591 It. Brcci; Eu~cuocru:.p\ vb, 

So every one of you .. interpel God continualhe, be mi pc.” 
tune suiting. x . . , . 

+ 2 . To interrupt (a person) in speaking ; tobrea^ 
in on or disturb. Obs. . 

itii Elyot hnage Gsc. 165 The etnperour .. lnlerpellai 
Lupus, and commaunded hjtn to enter into his narracion. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Under: roods, Ettphcme ix. 70 U hy should 
my tongue, or pen Presume tointerpcU that fulnesse ( C 1645 
Howell Lett. I. vi. i, No more now, for I am mterpeli d by 
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many businesses. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 111. xxxi. 
Here one of us began to interpeal Old Mnemon. 

3 . Sc. Law. To intercept, cut off, prevent. 

1722 A. Pennkcuik Hist. Blue Blanket 77 (Jam.) Inter* 
pelling the judges of justiciary from proceeding against 
them for their riot. 1809 Erskine's Princ.Sc. Law 74 The 
notification must be also made at the bride’s, in order to 
interpei persons from contracting with her . 1856 Act 19 <J- 

20 Viet. c. 91 § 1 An arrestment executed to attach the 
effects of a debtor, as in the hands of a person out of Scot- 
land, shall not be held to have interpeJled such person from 
paying to the original creditor. 

Interpellant (intaipe'lant). [a. F. interpei - 
lanty pr. pple. of interpdlcr , ad. L. interpelldre : 
see prec.] One who addresses an interpellation 
(in the French or other foreign Chamber). 

1859 Pall Mall G. 9 July 5 None of the interpcllants are 
enemies to the dynasty. 1899 Daily News 13 July 5/6 The 
interpelJant in to-day’s sitting of the Reichstag. 

Interpellate (iotoipe’Wt), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. interpdl-dre : see Interpel.] 

+ 1 . trans. To interrupt (a person) in speaking; 
hence, to break in on or interrupt (a process or 
action), Obs. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic be 302/1 Applye.. 
a green Oaken leafe theron, and that will interpellate^ the 
resanatione therof as longe as ther is anye venoum therin. 

2 . To address an interpellation to (a minister in 
the French or other Chamber). Also absol. 

1874 Lady Herbert tr. HUbneVs Ramble (1878) II. tv* 
329, 1 have been told that when thus interpellated, these .. 
have not always refused their advice. 1885 Law Times 
28 Mar. 384/r The Government will be interpellated upon 
the subject at an early date. 1898 Daily Ncivs 8 Sept. 5/3 
M. Mirman, another Socialist, will interpellate on Colonel 
Henry’s suicide. 

t Interpellate, ppl . a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
intcrpelldt-us , pa. pple. of inlcrpdldre : see In- 
tebpel.] Appealed to ; interrupted. 

1447 Bokf.nham Seyntys (Roxb.) 161 Cryst, wych iuge 
was mterpeUat,..ageynys hyr sustrys acusacyoun He fonde 
a resonable excusacyoun. . 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. t 
Interpellate , disturbed, hindered. 

Interpellation (imtaipele'-Jan). [ad. L. in- 
terpellation- em, n. of action from interpelldre : see 
Interpel. The English uses became obsolete 
before 1700; it has been re-introduced from Fr. In 
sense 5 in the 19th c.J The action of interpellating 
or of interrupting by question or appeal, 
fl. The action of appealing to or entreating; 
pleading, intercession. Obs. 

1526 Pitgr. Per/. (\V. de W. r53i) 343 Makyng . . inter- 
peliacyon & pletyngc for vs before y> father of heuen. 1542 
Becon Pathw. Prayer in Early IVks. (Parker Soc.) 169 
By the importunity of her interpellation and hearty reguest. 
*6x2 Ainsworth Annot. Ps. iv. 3 Appeale, interpellation or 
intercession. 1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living <5- Dying u. 
ii. § 4 (1870) 1348 For whose interest the Spirit makes inter- 
pellations with groans and sighs unutterable, a 1670 Hacket 
Cent. Strut. (1675) 1012 The personal complaint of the Souls 
under the Altar, and not the interpellation of their injuries. 

1 2 . A summons, citation. Obs. 

1599 Fenton GuicciarJ. in. 140 To put the Duke of Myllan 
in contumacie, it were necessarie to haue interpellation. 
1726 Ayliffe Parergon 180 In all Extra-judicial Acts, one 
Citation, Monition, or Extra-judicial Interpellation is suffi- 
dent. 

f 3 . The action of breaking in upon with speech 
or otherwise ; interruption. Obs . 

x6tx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. IX. vi. § 23. 490 The Arch- 
bishop had enjoyed the same for a long time, without inter- 
pellation or disturbance. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. Ep. Ded. 
5, 1 had need to crave pardon of your Majestic for the bold- 
iiesse of this interpellation. 1647 H. Moke Song 0/ Soul 1. 
11. xliv. Good Sir, I crave pardon If so I chance to break 
that golden twist You spin, by rude interpellation. x663 
— Div. Dial. 11. x. (1713) 1x9 So frequent and palpable 
Interpellations in humane affairs would take away the Use- 
fulness of both. 1829 Landor IVks. 11846) II. 23/2 Such 
writers have confined their view, .to . . sophistic reasonings, 
and sarcastic interpellations. 1834 [see Interlocation i]. 

4. Sc. Law. Prevention, hindrance. Cf. Inter- 
pel 3. 

18x4 Act 54 Geo. Ill , c. 137 §3 margin. Arrestments at 
Market Cross, &c, no sufficient interpolation. 

5 . The action of interrupting the order of the day 
(in the French or other foreign legislative Chamber) 
by asking from a Minister an explanation of some 
matter belonging to his department. 

It may lead to a debate and division, and thus answers 
both to * asking a question * ill the British House of Com- 
mons. and to a * motion for the adjournment of the House ’ 
in order to call attention to a matter of urgency. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Key. I. in. iii, He is standing at bay : 
atone ; exposed to an incessant fire of questions interpelfa- 
tions objurgations. ^ x86x Sat. Rest. 22 June, The last in- 
vention in this way is the word * interpellation *. When an 
Opposition member of a foreign Parliament asks a question 
of a Minister, he is said to * put an interpellation \ 1867 
Morn. Star 2 8 Jan., If you put a question in the House of 
Commons you cannot have a debate. But an * interpella- 
tion * is really equivalent to our 4 motion \ It always opens 
with a long ?-peech, and usually leads to a long debate. 
1893 Nation (N.Y.) g Feb. 99/3 The interpellations already 
announced arc numerous. 

IuterpeUator (bnt3Jpel7‘*tDi). [a. L. inter- 
pdldtor, agent-n. from interpelldre : see Interpel.] 
Oiie who interpellates : + a. An interrupter {obs.). 
b. One who addresses an interpellation. 

X623 Cocker am. IuterpeUator , which interrupts. 1859 Sat. 


Rev. VIII. 568/1 The Cabinet is enjoying rest from the 
awkward interruptions of Parliamentary interpolators. x88i 
Daily News 8 Nov. 5/5 Rumours circulated by extreme 
Radtod journals that he was only a complaisant interpel- 
lator. 

+ Interpe*nd, ppl * a. Obs. rare. [f. Inter- i 
■+■ Pen vP (pa. pple. penned, pen'll, pent).'] Shut 
in, confined, or enclosed between. * 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Mel. iv. (1626) 76 Thus, while they 
[the Meneldes] corners seeke, thin films extend F rom lightned 
Jims, with small beams inter-pend [tenuesque includunt bra - 
dtia pennx). [The * small beams ’ are the long slender meta- 
carpal bones between which the 1 thin film ’ of a bat’s wing 
is stretched.] 

Interpe-ndent, a. ( sb .) [Intkii- 3 a ] 
t 1. Hanging between two things, courses, etc. ; 
hesitant, undecided. Obs. rare. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 12. 2/2, I am still interpendent. 

2. « Interdependent, rare. 

1855 Bailey Mystic, etc. 57 Interpendent harmonies of 
song. 

fB. sb. One who- hangs between; one who 
belongs to neither of two parties. (In quot. with 
play on Independent .) Obs . 

1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 37 , I am neither Presbyterian, 
nor plebsbyterian, but an Interpendent, 

Interpe'netrable, [Inter- a a.] Capable 

of- mutual penetration. 

i860 J. Young Prov. Reason 74 It is not in the nature of 
things, that these qualities should be interpenetrable or con- 
vertible. 

Interpenetrant (intajpe-nfirant), a. [f. In- 
ter- 2 a + L. penctranl-em , pr. pple. of penetrate 
to penetrate.] Interpenetrating. 

1839 Bailey Eestus vi. (1852) 81 With these .. I mix and 
serve All with each order interpenetrant. x88x I.. Fletcher 
in Nature XXV, 49/2 The twin plane of the two interpene- 
trant tetrahedra. 

Interpenetrate (intsjpe-mWt), v. [In- 
ter- 1.] 

1. trans. To penetrate between the parls or par- 
ticles of (anything); to penetrate thoroughly; to 
pass through and through, permeate, pervade. 

1818 Shelley Eugau. Hitts 313 Living things .. And my 
spirit . . Interpenetrated He By the glory of the sky. - 1825 
Coleridge Statesm. Man. (1858) I. App. B. 458 It follows, 
that reason . . must be interpenetrated by a power, that re- 
presents the concentration of all in each. 1834 M edwin 
Angler in l Vales I. 59 The water is everywhere interpene- 
trated by air, which the fishes breathe. 1872 Huxley Phys, 
vi. 144 The food.. thus becomes interpenetrated .. with the 
salivary fluid. 1883 Conte nip. Rev. Nov. 645 Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Arabs, and Levantines interpenetrating the country, 
b. intr. 

1879 D. M. Wallace Australas. xiv. 269 Owing to the 
great amount of sea which interpenetrates among the 
islands. 

2. intr. To penetrate each other; to unite or 
mingle by mutual penetration. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1850) I. xiii. 119 Law and 
religion thus interpenetrating neutralized each other. 1820 
Shelley Vis. 0/ Sea 120 At one gate They encounter, but 
interpenetrate. 1870 Baldvv.. Brown Eccl. Truth 278 No 
order keeps to itself, they all interlock and interpenetrate, 
b. trans. To penetrate reciprocally. 

1845 Trench Five Serm. Cambr. 43 Sin and suffering do 
ever interpenetrate one another. 1873 Symokds Grk. Poets 
ii. 6r The influence of love and harmony kept the elements 
joined and interpenetrated. X875 Croll Climate tp T. xiii. 
219 The polar current and the Gulf-stream are mutually 
interpenetrated. 1884 Expositor Jan. j8 Two main spheres 
of thought . . overlapping and interpenetrating each other. 

3. Arch, {trans. and intr.) To appear as if pene- 
trating or passing through a moulding, etc. See 
Interpenetration 3. 

1840 Willis in Gwilt Archit. (1876) 933 Knobs., which 
really represent the Gothic base of a square mullion on the 
same plinth with the hollow chamfered mullion, and inter- 
penetrating with it. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. <5- Pop. xxx. 
(ed. 3) 451 Their shafts interpenetrating the mouldings of 
the panels and tracery. 

Hence Interpenetrating ppl. a. 

1873- Sy.mon'us Grk. Pacts xii. 409 They blend and mingle 
in a concord of separate yet interpenetrating beauties. 1888 
Spectator 22 Sept. 1293 The extreme complexity of the 
various interpenetrating systems of law under which the 
American citizen lives makes him a slave to lawyers. 

Interpenetrate (intajpe-n/tret), ppl. a. [f. 
Inter- i b + L. penetrdt-us penetrated.] Interpene- 
trated. (Const, as pa. pple.) 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 303 That true world above . . 
Peopled with stars, and interpenetrate By native glory. 

Interpenetration (imtaipen/trei-Jan). [In- 
ter- 2 a.J The action of interpenetrating or fact 
of being interpenetrated. 

1. The action of penetrating between or among ; 
the passing through and through ; deep or thorough 
penetration. 

„ a x8za Shelley Ess. fp Lett., Def. Poetry \. (Camelot) 35 It 
is . . the interpenetration of a diviner nature through our 
own. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. ii. 58 There has certainly 
been nothing like an intimate interpenetration of ancient 
Irish law by Christian principle. xSSo A. R. Wallace hi. 
Life 1. ix. 184 The interpenetration of the sea into any part 
of Lhe great continents. 

2. Mutual penetration ; diffusion of each through 
the other. 

. x 809- 10 Coleridge Friend (1818) III. X50 That union and 
interpenetration of the universal and the particular, which 


must ever pervade all works of decided genius and tni» 
science. 1857 Kingsley Mhc., Gt. Cities II. 359 a con* 
plete interpenetration of city and of country. 1877 Le 

Conte Elan. Gcol. xvi.(i87g) 158 Regions or zones in latitude 
. .shade insensibly into one another by interpenetration. 

3 . Arch. The intersection of two forms; spec, an 
independent continuation of mouldings or other 
members past their intersection, so that the identity 
ofa member is preserved after it has partly coincided 
with another or has been altogether swallowed 
up in it. 

1840 Willis in Gwilt Archil. (1876) 933 In many Flam, 
boyant examples, small knobs and projections may I* 
observed, and on a superficial view might pass for mere 
unmeaning ornaments, but will be found explicable upon this 
system of interpenetration. 1848 T. Rickman A rehtt, App. 
p. Iviii, It has also the interpenetration of mouldings. 1879 
Sir G. Scott Led. Archit, 1. 53 The groined or intersecting 
vault formed by the interpenetration of two demi-cylinders. 

Interpenetrative (intwpe'nftKitiv), a. [Ix- 

tkk- 2 a.) Intimately or reciprocally penetrative. 

i860 O. W. Holmes V. (xS6x) 175 Such a mutually 
interpenetrative consciousness there was between the father 
and the old physician. 1875 G, Macdonald St. George % 
SI. Michael (1S78) 47 The interpenetrative power cf feeling. 

Hence Interpe*nctratively adv. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1830) IV. 197 The philosophic 
principle, that can only act immediately, that i<, interpene- 
tratively, as two globules of quicksilver, and co-adunaU\ely. 

Interpersonal, -pervade, -petalary, -pe- 
taloid: see Inter- pref. 

Interpetiolar (intoipe-ttflai), a. Bot. [f. 
Inter- 4 a +■ Petiole ; see Petiolar.] Situated 
between petioles, or between a petiole and the 
axis. Also Interpe’tiolary a . 

1830 Lindley. Nat. Syst. Bot. 50 Leaves opposite.. with 
interpetiolar stipula:. Ibid. 203 The interpetiolary stipules 
and seeds of Rubiaceze. _ 1843 Penny Cycl.XW. 451/1 '1 he 
umbels of small flowers interpetiolar or disposed alternately 
along a common pedicle. 

Interphalangeal, -piece : see Inter- 6, 2 b. 

Interpilaster (i ntojpiloa’stsi). Arch. [Ister- 

3.] The space between two pilasters. 

*823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 513 Unless there should 
be imposts, or continued cornices; in the inter-pilasters. 1859 
W_H. Gregory Egypt II. 361 With a square window m 
every third interpilaster. 

So Interpila steringr sb. (in same sense). 

1828 Elmes Metrop. Improv. 102 To accommodate them 
[pilasters] and their mterplasterings, to the openings of the 
windows. 

t Interpla-ce, v. Ohs. [Inter- i a, b.] trans. 
a. To place between or in the midst of; to inscit, 
interpose, b. To place between each other or 
alternately. (Only in pass.) 

154B Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. (x8,<>) 
132 Here am I demaunded wether I suppose the Epystell 
and Gospell interplaced in the Masse to be godly. .or no. 
1609 Daniel Civ. Wars vu. liv, The Powre of Lords (thus 
inter-plact Betwixt the height of Princes, and the State'. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah m. iv. 333’ Besides these gates, Jeru- 
salem was beautified and fortified with many towers pro- 
portionably interplaced. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1690) 127 
Solitude and company are to have their turns, and to lie 
interplaced. # , 

Hence Interplaced ppl.a.\ Interplacing voLsp. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 8 b, A Geni. .hath his best beauti- 
fying in the varietie and iuterplacing of colours. . *599 
Minsheu Sp. Diet., Tramontdr, to be hidden by the inter* 
placing or comming betweene of some hill or mountaiue. 
1603 Daniel Panegyr. W Us. (1717) 339 Strength . . tostana 
Against all th’ intcrplac’d Respondences Of Combinations. 

Interplait (intaiplre-t), v. Also -plat. [Is* 
ter- i b.J trans. To plait together; to intertwine, 
interweave; to intermix in plaits with. Hence 


Interplaited ppl. a. 

1822 Bewick Mem. 11 The whins on each side drawn to- 
gether to grow interplatted at the tops so as to form 
arched kind of roof. *884 Cassell's Fam . Mffr *^P r * ^eL 
On the shoulders a small interplaited chenille cape* 1 
W. J. Tucker E. Europe 224 The long thick plaits of ra> 
black glossy hair.. were prettily inter-plaited with coiou 
ribbons. 

Interplanetary (-pl.-emetati), a. [Irkk- 
4 a.J Situated between the planets. 

a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air{ 1692^ x The air.. is different »«> 
the mther (or vacuum) in the.. interplanetary spaces. 
Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 124 Unless the matte 
ether in the interplanetary spaces be infinitely elastic. 
Haughton Phys. Gcog. 1. 5 Meteoric stones, union e 
the earth’s atmosphere from the interplanetary spaces. 

Interplat, variant of 1 ntkui*lait. 
Interplay (rntwpl* 1 ), sb. [Inter- 2 n.J 1 * 
ciprocal play, free interaction ; mutual opera** < 
of two things or agents in influencing each others 
action or character. . . 

. 1S62 Dana Man. Geol. 45 The two [series of wmdri 
into one another in mutual interplay. 1870 Lowell-- 4 
my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 343 That interplay of plot aim 
acter which makes Shakespeare more real .. . na , 

dramatists. 1885 Clodd Myths ff Dr. 11. xh. «8 Wl 
tion of the operations of nature was impossible u mi*, 
had no. .knowledge of the interplay of its several pan> 

So Interplay v. intr., to exert mutual influence. 

X890 Amer. Missionary (N.Y.) Dec. 403 Let these tuo i ij 
solutions advance together, play and interplay upon 
within each other. . ,.t 

+ Interplea. Obs. rare. [lNTi:B-2b.] A dila- 
tory plea. 
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1631 B ratH wait Whimzics, Under sheriffs 99 No interplea 
nor demurre will sen e ; he must timely prevent the occasion 
, . and make the undersheriffe his friend, a 1641 Bp. 
Mountagu Actsty Mon. (.1642) 279 Without admitting inter- 
plea of consideration. 

Interplead (intwplPd), v. Also 6-7 enter- 
pl9(a)d9. [ad. AF. enterpleder = F. (s')mtre- 
plaider : see Inter- i a, b and Plead z /.] 

1. intr. Iq Law : To litigate with each other in 
order to determine some point in dispute in which 
a third party is concerned. 

[1357 Pat. Roll 30 Edw. Ill , Hilary (1585) 5 b, A certein 
iour ett propre peraone denterpleder pur le garde de corps.} 
1567 Stauni-ord Expos . Kings Prcrog. 57 Forasmuche as 
the kinge is brought in doubt to whiche of them his hygh. 
nesse maye make liuerie, they therefore muste firste enter- 
plede, and when by enterpleder the priuitie of the bloode is 
tried beetweene them, then his highnesse oughte to make 
the liuerye to him that is tryed to bee the nexte heire. 
1670 Blount Law Diet ., Enterpiede, signifies to discuss 
or try a Point incidentally falling out, before the Principal 
Cause can be determined. 2768 [see Interpleader *]. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex. s. v. Interpleader, The ordinary decree 
is, that the defendants do interplead, and the plaintiff then 
withdraws from the suit. 

T 2. irans. To plead or allege in excuse or de- 
fence ; to raise as a plea. Obs. 

1594 [see Interpleading below]. 1716 M. Da vies A then. 
Brit. il. 245 So that for bewilder'd Arians to interplead 
their near related Sabcllian Labyrinths, is but the despairing 
shifts of wilful obstinacy and reprobate ignorance. 

Hence Interplea'ding vld. sb. 
x 594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 28 No interpleading was there 
of opposite occasions, but backs I must returne. 1613 Sir 
H. Finch Lawi 1636) 335 In euery enterpleading, an office 
must bee found for both. And if one be found heire of full 
age, and after another within age, the enterpleading shall 
not stay till the full age pf the second, because the other was 
found heire first. 1837 Ld. Cottenham in Mylne Sc Craig 
Rep. II. 21 That rule, if in favour of the interpleading, 
would not be decisive. Ibid. 32 Sir John Leach .. refused 
an injunction in an interpleading suit by a broker. 

Interpleader 1 (intaiplrdai). Law. Also 6-7 
onfcorplo(a)der, 7 interpleder. [a. AF. enter - 
pleder (see prec.), inf. used subst.j A suit pleaded 
between two parties to determine a matter of claim 
or right, on which the action of a third party 
depends, esp. to determine to which of them livery 
or payment ought to be made. 

[15x6 Fitzherb. La. Grande Abridge//:. 226 b, Le title 
de enterpleder.] 1567 [see Interplead x]. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr., Enterpleder. 1668 Hale Pref. Rollc’s Abridgnt. 
5 Garnishment and Interpleder were large titles at Common 
Law, but now much out of use. 1768 Blacksjone Comm. 
III. xxvit. 448 There is likewise a bill of interpleader; 
where a person who owes a debt or rent to one of the parties 
in suit, but, till the determination of it, he knows not to 
which, desires that they may interplead, that he may be 
safe in the payment. 1831 Act 1 <5* 2 Will. IV, c. 58 A suit 
in equity.. usually called a bill of interpleader. 

b. atlrib., as interpleader act , case, issue , order. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex, s.v., Interpleader act , 1 & 2 
Wm. IV., c. 58. 1883 Ibid. (ed. 7) 428/1 Appeals in inter* 

pleader cases. 1857 I^err Black stone III, xx. 322 He may 
apply to the court or a judge for relief under the statute 
1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 58, called the Interpleader Act. Ibid. 
xxvi. 454 If both parties appear, an interpleader issue, to try 
the right of property, Is directed. 

Interpleader 12 , [f. Interplead v. 4-er 1 .] 
One who interpleads. 

2846 in Worcester ; and in later Diets. [But it is doubtful 
whether the word is more than a dictionary assumption due 
to a misunderstanding of prec.] 

Interpledge : see Inter- pref. 1 b. 
Interpleural (intaipliWTal), a. Anat. [f. 
Inter- 4a 4 Or. n\evpi ribs, side: see Pleural.] 
Situated between the pleurce of the right and left 
lungs ; as interpleural space. 

1879 Holden Anat. (ed. 4) 122 A space is left between 
them [the right and left pleura^ extending from the sternum 
to the spine. ..This interval is called by anatomists the 
interpleural space. 

f Interpley, -ply, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. Inter- 
l+pley , Plea v.] intr. = Interplead t. 

c 1470 Henryson rabies iDog, Sclteip 4 Wolf) 45 (Bann. 
MS.) The law sayis it is ryclit perelouss Till inlerply [ MS. 
I/arl. Till enter in pley] befolr a jugc suspect, 

Interplicate (mtaupUhVt), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. interpliedre (Statius), f. inter between 
pliedre to fold ; cf. implicate , etc.] irans . To 
fold between or together ; to interfold. Hence 
InteTplicated ppl. a . ; also f Iuterplication. 

1623 Cockeram, Interplicate , to fold vp betweene. 1658 
Phillips, Inter plication, a folding between. 1884 H. D. 
Traill New Lucian 192 Coil by coil he will unroll the in- 
terplicated mass. 

Interplight: see Inter- pref. 1 b. 
f Interpoint, sb. Obs. rare ~ K [Inter- 2 b.] 
A point or ‘stop’ inserted between words. 

1684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible xv. 147 The novelty of 
points, errors, interpoints, and the addition of Vowels and 
Accents [in Hebrew Bibles]. 

Interpoint (intajpoimt), zt. [Inter- i a.] 

a. trans. To put a point or points between (words) ; 
to interpunctuate ; to furnish (writing, etc.) with 
points between the words, to punctuate. _ Also fg. 

b. intr, or absol. To insert a point or points. 

Dauitl Cry. B’ars «. Ixxxvvi, Her hart commands 
her words should pass out first. And then her sighes should 


interpoint her words. 1633 Heywood Hierarch. v». 442 
Their words were By interpointing so disposed to beare 
A Double sence. 2660 H. More Myst. Goal. 1. x. 29 There 
. is no^ evasion front this interpretation the Syriack. .inter- 
pointing betwixt (/ say unto thee ) and (To day). 1897 Sir 
H. Maxwell (title) Sixty Years a Queen. Embossed in 
Interpointed Braille [T>'P e for the Blind], 

Interpolate (intDUpJlab’l), a. [f. L. inter- 
poldre to Interpolate 4 -able.] Capable of being 
interpolated ; suitable for interpolation. 

a 1871 De Morgan cited in OGiLviE(Annandale) Suppl. 

Interpolar (-p^*lai), a.(sb.) [Inter- 4 a.] Situ- 
ated between the poles (of a galvanic batter}', etc.). 

1870 H. M. Ferguson Electr. 115 If interruptions be made 
in tne interpolar wire. .1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 351 
Some of the results.. may be due to interpolar electrolytic 
actions in the tissues traversed by the current. 1808 P. 
Manson Trop. Dii. viii. 147 The extremities [of the plague 
bacillus] taking on a deeper colour than the interpolar part, 
b. as sb. An interpolar wire. 

x 83 a Minchin Uni pi. /Cine mat. 222 In the case of linear 
flow in an interpolar between two points. 

Interpolary (intauptflari), a. Math. [f. In- 
tekpol-ate v . + -ary L] Pertaining lo interpola- 
tion. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

+ Interpolate, ppl - a. obs. [ad. L. inter- 
poldt-us , pa. pple. of interpoldre : see next.] In- 
terpolated. a. Interrupted, intermittent, b. Added 
surreptitiously ; inserted. 

With earliest quots. cf. Interpolate v. 5 and obs. F. 
figure inletpolle (Godef.). 

1547 Boorde Brett- Health cxxxvii. 50 b, A symple inter- 
polate fever doth infest a man ones a day. A doble inter- 
polate fever doth infest a man twyse a day. 1653 A. Wilson 
Jos. /, 125 In the interpolate Kits of Agues. 1651 Baxter 
Ittf. Bapt. 155 Though the place be most express for Infant 
Baptism, and the Book ancient, yet it is either spurious or 
interpolate. 1669 Addr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 23 On 
publick [affairs], their interpolate jealousies . . every where 
bring in growing discontents and murmurings. 

Interpolate (intouptfl^t), v. [f.ppl. stem of 
L. interpoldre to furbish up, to alter, f. inter ( In- 
ter- 1 a) 4 - poldre , related to polire to Polish.] 

1 1. trans. To polish or furbish up ; to put a fresh 
gloss on. Obs. rare. 

1623 Cockeram, Interpolate, to polish. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), To Interpolate (properly to bring old things to 
a new form), to new vamp,.. to alter or falsify an Original. 

2. To alter or enlarge (a book or writing) by 
insertion of new matter; esp . to tamper with by 
making insertions which create false impressions 
as to the date or character of the work in question. 

x6xa Selden Illustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. (R.), You 
admit Ciesar’s copy to be therein not interpolated, a i66x 
Fuller Worthies , Cornwall 1. ( 1662) 2\\f Manuscript of Sir 
Ralph Hoptons . . interpolated with his own hand. 2709 
Phil. Trans. XXVI. 398 They had no more Allowance to 
alter them than they had to alter and interpolate the Text 
of the Author himself. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages I. viii. 
258 The poem of Beowulf, .has been much interpolated by 
Christian transcribers. 1873 Clark & Wright Macbeth 
(Clar. Press ed.) p. xii, We are inclined to think that the 
play was interpolated after Shakspeare’s death. 

b. transf. To adulterate, temper, or modify, by 
new or foreign additions. 

1834 Blachw. Mag. XXXVI. 69 It was judged sufficient 
to interpolate, as it were, the hostile people by colonizations 
from Rome. 286a Lytton Str. Story 1 . 212 The strange 
notions with which he was apt to interpolate the doctrines 
of practical philosophy. 

3. To introduce (words or passages) into a pre 
existing writing ; esp. to insert (spurious matter) 
in a genuine work without note or warning. 

1640 Br. Hall Episc. 11. xi. 157 Words which no Vedelius 
can carp at as interpolated. 2699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 
22 The same Person lias interpolated four Passages more. 
1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1751, In these he [Lauder] inter- 
polated some fragments of Hog’s Latin translation of that 
poem. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. II. xxx. 243 It inter- 
polated into the statute-book the exclusion of papists from 
the established equality. 

b. transf. To insert or introduce (something 
additional or different) between other things, or in 
a series ; to intercalate. 

x8oa-xz BENTHAM./wrri'cw. Evid. Wks. 1843 VI. 237 You 
may.. oblige me to interpolate a number.. of intermediate 
causes. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 101 By 
interpolating a month of 30 days. 1839 Murchison Silur. 
Syst. 1. iii. 28 A great thickness of sandstone is there inter- : 
pointed between the magnesian limestone and the carbon- 
iferous strata. 2843 Mill Logic in. xii. § 3 Future ex- : 
perience may. .interpolate another link. 

4. intr. or absol. To make insertions or inter- 
polations. 

1720 Gay Poems (1745) II- ic>7_Cn ticks in CIas.\icks oft in- 
terpolate, But ev’ry word of thine is fix’d as fate. 2768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 329 Have not other writers 
elsewhere interpolated, invented, and forged? 1845 Graves 
Rom. Law in Encycl. Metro/.U. 773/1 They were to select 
all that was best, with permission to alter and interpolate. 

f 5. trans. To interrupt by an interval. (Only 
in pass. : cf. Interpolate ppl. a.) Obs. rare. 

a 2677 Hale Prim. Orig.Man. 1. iii. 79 This motion even 
of the Heavenly Bodies themselves seems to be partly con- 
tinued and unintermitted.. partly interpolated and inter- 
rupted. Ibid. 96 'Die alluvion of the Sea upon those Rocks 
might not be eternally continued, but interpolated. 

6 . Math. To insert an intermediate term or terms 
in a series (see Interpolation 3 b). With the 
series, or now usually the term, as obj. 1 


2796 Hutton Math . Diet. 1 . 640/2 A general theorem for 
Interpolating any term is as follows. 188 a Ogilvie s.v., To 
interpolate a number or a table of numbers. 

Hence Inte*rpolated ppl, a Inta’rpolating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

a 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. v. 123 That Individual 
hath necessarily a concomitant succession of interpolated 
Motions. 2695-6 T. Smith in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
239, I.. found it td bee the interpolated copy of Symeon 
Metaphrastes. 2796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 641/1 This 
series for the interpolated term will break off, and terminate. 
2838 P enny Cycl. XII. 508/1 Generally speaking. . the inter, 
pointed values are as correct as the tabular ones. 1851-9 
Whewell in Man . Sci. Enq. 67 This way of finding the 
exact time of high water (or low water) from observations 
made every five or every ten minutes.. is called ‘interpolat- 
ing ’. 1875 Ou SEi.fi y Mus. Form 109 Bar 24 is an inter- 
polated bar to prolong the cadence. 

Interpolation (int3up<? k 71 -Jan), [a. F. inter- 
polation (Cotgr., 161 r), or ad. L. intcrpoldtion-em , 
n. of action f. inlerpoldre ; see prec. and -ation.] 
FI. The action of furbishing or polishing tip. 

2623 Cockeram, Interpolation , a polishing. 1656 Blount 
Glosscgr., Interpolation, a new dressing or polishing a 
thing, a^ scowring or furbishing. 1678 Cudwouth Intel l. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 281 Some may still suspect, all this to have 
been, .but a Refinement and Interpolation of Paganism. 

2. The action of interpolating a writing, or a word, 
etc. therein (cf. senses 2 and 3 of the vb.) ; the 
condition or fact of being interpolated. 

2613 Selden Illustr. Drayton's Poly.olb . iv. 73 Our 
Chronologies, which are by transcribing, interpolation, mis- 
printing. . now and then strangely disordered. 2720 Water- 
land Eight &cri/i. 64 Any pretence of Forgery or Interpola- 
tion does but expose the Man that makes it. 2838 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic xxx iv. (1866) II. 194 Rules, by which the 
authenticity or spuriousness, the integrity or interpolation, 
of a writing is to be judged. 2852 Hussey Papal Power 
iii. 249 This end was carried out by interpolations and falsi- 
fication of ecclesiastical documents. 

b. With pi. An interpolated word or passage. 
1675-6 Evelyn Let. to Aubrey Fell. (R.l, I. beseech you 
to accept or pardon these trifling interpolations, which I 
have presumed to send you. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 78 r 6 
That the word Oxford was an Interpolation of some Oxonian 
instead of Cambridge. 2849 W. Irving Mahomet viii. (2853) 
42 Both were pronounced errorsand interpolations of the ex- 
pounders. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1 . v. 306 note, That 
the name Aulaf is an interpolation in the text. 

3. The action of introducing or inserting among 
other things or between the members of any series. 
Also with an and pi. : An insertion. 

1849 Murchison Silur in viii. 172 The interpolation of 
fossihferous. .rocks, i860 Phillhs Life 207 Tire Permian 
series contains some Mesozoic interpolations. 1864 Bowen 
Logic ix. 295 The vice (reasoning in a circle] is usually con- 
cealed by the interpolation of intermediate propositions. 
1875 Ousuley Mus. Form ». 17 An expansion of a regular 
four-bar phrase of two strains, formed by the interpolation 
of an additional strain. 

b. Math. The process of inserting in a series 
an intermediate number or quantity ascertained by 
calculation from those already known. 

2763 Emerson Meth. Increments iv, The Differential 
Method of Mr. Sterling, which he applies to the summation 
and interpolation of series. 1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 
85 The manner of finding an equation between the time and 
any quantity determined by observations, made at given 
intervals of time, is called the Method of Interpolation. 
Ibid. 220 The most useful interpolations are, when the time 
is one of the unknown quantities (etc.]. 2816 tr. Lacioix’s 
Diff. 4 Int. Calculus 551 One of the principal uses of the 
Calculus of Differences consists in the Interpolation of 
Series. 

f4. Interposition of time; interval. Obs. (So 
F. interpolation in Godef.) 

1615 Ckooke Body of Man 55 The mutation or change of 
bloud into a bone, cannot be accomplished but by long 
interpolation and many meane alterations. 

Inte*rpolative, a. rare. [f. as Interpolate 
v. 4 -JVE.] Having the effect of interpolation. 

2817 Bentham .Suva r not at all Wks. 1843 V. 201 Liberty 
of making amendments : — amendments omissive, interpola- 
tive, substitutive. 

Hence Inte'rpolatively adv in the way of 
interpolation. 

2836 G. S. Fabf.r_ Reply Husenbeth 44 note, This .. he 
effects by interpolatively forcing him to say what, in truth, 
he never did say. 

Interpolator (intaupjlcka.i). [a. L. interpol- 
ator , agent-n. f. interpoldre to Interpolate. Cf. 

F. interpolateur (1671 in Godef.).] One who 
interpolates. 

2659 Pearson Creed (2839) 243 What the interpolator of 
Gregory Nyssen’s Homily producelb, lie confoseth taken 
from apocryphal writings. 1699 Bentley Phal. 463 The 
Interpolator borrow’d it, and clapt It in here. _ 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. 11. iii. 259 It was denominated by 
Nennius, or his interpolator, Proi-iucia. Lodouesie. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. II. App. s 2 & An interpolator yould 
surely have taken care to insert the more famous stories. 

t Interpole, v. obs. rare [ad. L. inter- 
pol-dre : see Interpolate. Cf. F. interpolcr (1 740 
in Diet. Acad>).~] = Interpolate v. 2 c. 

2677 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (2842) II. 457 
How to add or interpole progressions of squares, cubes, or 
of any other ranks of numbers. 

t InterpO’lisb, V. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter-. 
[Inter- i a.] trans. To polish here and there or 
at intervals. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Exod. xxv. 23 Thou shalt make., 
a crowne enterpoUshed [Yulg. interrasilis ], foure fingers. 
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INTERPREASE. 


INTERPOLITICAL. 


hi»h. 1641 Miltos Ch. Govt. 1. v, Yet all this will not 
fadge, though it be cunningly interpolisht by some second 
hand with crooks and emendations. 

Interpolitical (.-poli'tikal), a. [f. Inter- 4 c 
+ Gr. m\is city, state, after Political.] Pertain- 
ing to the relations between (Greek) cities or states. 

1846 Grote Greece n. ii. II. 341 We are compelled to use 
a word such as interpolitical to describe the transactions 
between separate Greek cities. 1875 G. W. Cox Gen. Hist • 
Greece ill. i. 271 The Athenians were., fully justified by 
Hellenic interpolitical law in excluding the Megarians from 
their ports. 

InterDoTity. rare~~ l . [f. Inter- 2 a + Gr. 
noXiTti'a citizenship, Polity.] Mutual citizenship. 

1849 Lyttqn Caxtons 11. xin. Ixvi, You, whose whole 
theory is an absolute sermon upon emigration, and the 
transplanting and interpolity of our species. 

Interpone tinta-ip^n), v, Also 6 enter-, 
entre-. [ad. L. interponere to place between, 
etc. ; refl. to interfere, f. inter between + pdnere to 
place, put] trans. and reji. = Interpose v. Obs, 
exc. in interpons one's authority (in Sc. Law). 

1533 Wolsey in PiddcsWolsey Collect. (1726) 63 Offering 
unto me to interpone their authorities, .therein to the utter- 
most. 1518 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. lii. 137 Inter- 
poning himself as mediatorem pads. 1533 Bkllf.nden 
Levy 1. 11822) 34 He colleckit all thir odd dayts togidder, 
and interponit thame with monethis intercalaris, ilk xxiv 
yens anis. 1599 Thysne Aniviadv. (1873) 53 Yf I shall in- 
terpone my ppynione, I wolde more willingly, -receve Surrey. 
1678 Cvdworth Intel L Syst. 7. iv. £36. 624 Porphyrius in- 
terponed it [his Psyche}, betwixt the Father and the Sou, 
as a middle between both. 175Z J. Louthian Form of Pro- 
cess (ed. 2) 273 When Application is made to the Sheriff, to 
interpone his Authority to a Baron’s Decreet. 1868 Act 
31 32 Viet. c. toi § 107 The Lord Ordinary is hereby, 

authorized .. to interpone his authority to such minute and 
acceptance. x88o Muwhead Ulpia/t „ri. § 25. 

d* InterpO'ttent. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inter - 
pdnent-em , pr. pple. of interponere : see prec.] 
One who or that which interposes. 

159a Nobody % Sameb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 279 
Murall interponents twixt the world And their proceedings. 
1638 Heywood Luc rec e 1. ii. Wks. 1874 V. 17 1 Lop downe 
these interponents that withstand The passage to our throne, 

+ Interponibi'lity. Obs. rare—', [f. *in- 
UrponibU (f. Interpose) : see -m\] Capacity of 
being interposed. 

1734 tr. Barrow's Hath. Led. x. 1 76 Space is nothingelse 
butthe-mere Power, Capacity, Ponibility, or (begging pardon 
for the Expressions) Interponibility of Magnitude. 
Xnterportal : see Inter- pref. 6. 

Interposal (intejpffu'zal). [f. next+-AL.] 

1 . The act of placing or causing to come between ; 

= Interposition i. 

2625 Jackson Creed y. iv. § 4 Affluence or abundance of 
things desired without interposall of indigence. 1651 Fuller's 
Abel Rediv Bradford 1S2 He was. . without any interposall 
of time, chosen Fellow of Pembrooke Hall. x6giH5 Norris 
Prod. Disc. (1711) III. 167 Nothing that may by its inter- 
posal hinder that immediate contact 1893 F. Hall in 
Nation (N.Y.) LVI. 274^2 The interposal of a word or 
words between to and the infinitive. 

2 . Intervention, interference ; = Interposition 2. 
1607 Hist. Sir J. Harvkxuood iv. 7 To prevent the Inter- 
posal of any envious Person. 1742 Rich \rdson Pamela IV. 
306 My Friends indiscreet Interposals incensed me. 1843 
N.Brit. Rev. III. 321 Their well-timed interposal in favour 
of the ejected families. 

Interpose (mUipJu-z),^ Also 7 enter-. [a.F. 
interposer (14th c. in Godef.), f. L. inter between +- 
Y. poser to place (see Pose) ; substituted for L. in- 
terponere (see Interpone) by form-association with 
inflexions and derivatives of the latter, as interpo- 
sition , etc. ; cf. compose , depose , dispose . Cf. also 
F. ent reposer (1 2-1 3th c. in Hatz. -Darin.), in OF, 
to place alternately or iuterraixedly.] 

X. 1 - trans. To place between (in space or time); 
to put or set between or in an intermediate posi- 
tion ; to cause to intervene. Often with implication 
of obstruction or delay ; cf. 3. 

3 59? Minsiieu Sp. Did., Intcrpucsto, interposed, put 
betwixt. 1602 FuLDECKExrf Ft. Pa rail. 25 He is not 
bound to doe any sendee either in his ownc person, or by 
any other person interposed during his minority. 2647 
May Hist, Pari. 1. viii. 89 Much time was interposed be- 
tweene the several! proceedings against this Earle of Straf- 
ferd. 2665 Hooke Microgr. 75 Darkning..a colour, is 
onely interposing a multitude of dark or black spots among 
the same ting'd parts. 2796 Morse Amer . Geog. I. 37 Only 
a small part of the convexity of the globe is interposed be- 
tween us and the sun. 1870 Rolleston .A 129 The 

portions of the pseud-haemal system which were interposed 
between the digestive tract and the dorsal surface. 

fb. To place (things) with intervals, or in 
alternation, to cause to alternate. Obs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 356 The other [wall} 
of Pyles and Tymber strongly dnd artificially interposed. 
2691 Baxter Nat. Ch. xv. 72 God can.. interpose days with 
nights, and Summers with Winters. 

2 . To place or station oneself between ; to come 
between in position, to stand in the way. + a. refl. 

1601 Shaks. ful. C. it. i, 98 What walchfull Ckires doe in- 
terpose themselves Betwixt your Eyes, and Night ? 2632 
J. Haywaud tr. BicndVs F. reuse no. 145 Two hundred of 
them falling into a close order, interposed themselves be- 
tween them, «x 2745 Swift (J-k Human frailty will too often 
interpose itself among pcrscua of the holiest function, 
b. intr. (for rejl.) 

2615 G. Sandys Trav. 224 We offering to retmne to tnc 


other, which lie fearing, interposed. 1633 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 161 The river Syndery interposing. 2746-7 
Hekvey iM edit. (1818) 272 The earth interposing with its 
opaque body, intercepted the solar rays. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India. XII. 69 Three columns., moved to the right, as 
if intending to interpose between the lines and the town. 

3. trans. To put forth or introduce (action, 
authority, etc.) in the way of interference or in- 
tervention. 

2606 Holland Suetotu 13 The Senate came not betweene 
nor interposed their authoritie to stop the course intended 
against him. 1798 Mrq. Wellesley in Owen Dcsp. (1877) 
42 Our arbitration . . will be both acceptable and efficacious 
whenever it shall be interposed. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. 
Detached Tit. Bks. } Expecting every moment when he [the 
owner} shall interpose his interdicL 

4 . To put oneself forward or interfere in a matter ; 
to step in between persons at variance or in a per- 
son's behalf ; to intervene. + a. refl . Obs. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 29 The Patriark and 
other princes.. seeing the danger.. had interposed tbem- 
selues. 1606 Holland Sudan. AnnoL 36 Noble Dames, 
who in old time.. interposed themselves as Mediatrices , be- 
tweene the Romans and Sabines. 2625 Ussiier in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 133 If he interpose himself seriouslye 
herein. 2658 Earl Monwi. tr. Partita’s IVars of Cyprus 28. 
b. intr. 

x6n Shaks. I Vint. T. v. iii. 119 Please you to interpose 
(fair Madam) Kneele, And pray your Mothers blessing. 
1656 Bramhall Rcplic. iv. 259 It is no innovation for our 
Kings to interpose in ecclesiasticall affairs.^ 2710 Addison 
Tatter No. 224 ? 3, I shall not interpose in their Quarrel. 
1791 Cowpeu Iliad vr. 19 None interposed To avert his 
woeful doom. 2874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 7. 100 The Arch- 
bishop interposed between the rival claimants to the crown. 

5 . trans. To introduce between other matters, 
or between the parts of a narrative, as an. inter- 
ruption or digression ; to say or pronounce as an 
interruption. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, il iv. § 4 That all the fables and 
fictions of the poets were but pleasure and not figure, I in- 
terpose no opinion. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. xxxiit. 80, 
I shall desire leave to enterpose this parenthesis ensuing, 
before I proceed, a 2687 Petty Pol. A rith. iv. (2691) 65 To 
interpose a jocular, and perhaps ridiculous digression. 2783 
Gibbon Pit sc. IVks. (1814) II. 265-6 The Historian, who, 
without interposing his own sentiments, has delivered a 
simple narrative of authentic facts. 18x7 Moore LallccR. 
(1824) 271 The. Princess .. was about to interpose a faint 
word of objection. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xiii, ‘ Do not 
injure an innocent man interposed the Prince. 

b. absol. or intr. To interrupt, make a digression. 
1667 Milton P. L. xii. 270 Here Adam interpos'd. O sent 
from Heav’n, Enlightner of my darkness; <2x873 E. 
Deutsch Rem. (1874) 77 We must here interpose for a 
moment 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 285 Here Ctesippus, 
the lover of Cleinias, interposes in great excitement. 

II. f 6. trans . To come or be in the way of (a 
person or thing) ; to intercept ; to obstruct. Obs. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 152 We have no liberty.. to 
judge ; . . when Discontents do trouble us. They interpose 
our brightest eminence ofwisedom no otherwise than cloudes 
darkeu the Sunnes glory'. 2624 Heywood Gunaik. v. 258 
All the theeves and robbers that interposed him in his way 
to Athens. .2672 R. Bohun JViiul 278 The great Rivers in- 
terposing us, together with. .many other difficulties. 

t b. To lie between (places) ; to part, separate. 
2615 G. Sandys Trav . 46 Arabia felix which stretcheth 
out into the South sea, interposing the Persian and Arabian 
Gulphs. Ibid. 207 Phoenicia is a province of Syria, inter- 
posing the sea and Galily. 

Hence Intetpo*sedy^5/. a. ; Interposing vbl. sb. 
2602 Anthony HEBORNEinMrc///*rzVr/ Conti ov. (Camden) 
II. 224 Some other interposed dealers in this business. 
2626 Jackson Creed vm, it. § 5 Interposed flashes of this 
day starr’s brightnesse. 2657 R* Ligon Barbadces (2673) 5 
We often lose sight of them, by interposing of the waves. 
2659 Milton Civ. PawsrXVks. (1851) 329 Those ends which 
he can likely pretend to the interposing of his force therin. 
2730 Savery in PhiL Trans. XXXVI. 302 No interposed 
Body. . (unless it is magnetical) . . was ever known . . to impede 
or divert any of the Effects t of a Magnet. x8£o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. vi. 43 The ridges.. with their interposed fissures. 

t Interpose, sb. Obs . rare. [f. prec. vb.] In- 
terposition, interposal. 

2610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 154 Countries are divided 
by Geographers .. Naturally, according to the course of 
Rivers, and interpose of Mountains. 1663 J. Spencer 
i Prodigies (1665) 117 Dangerous^ humors .. which, without 
1 j? wise interpose of State- Physicians, presage rume to the 
whole. J bid. 239 Upon the interpose of such impediments. 

InterpOSer (int3ipJu*zoi). [f. as prec. + -er 1 .] 
One who or that which interposes or intervenes. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. m. ii.^ 329 No bed shall ere be 
guilty of my stay. Nor rest be interposer twixt vs twaine. 
2617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely it. x. 335 Princes should be xntcr- 
PO^rs in Ecclesiasticall affaires. 2685 F. Spence tr. Varillas* 
Ho. P [edicts 172 Some affairs that could not be negotiated by 
an interposer. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atouem. iii. (1852) 69 
1 he occasions of interposition are widely different, as well 
as the circumstances of the interposer. 

Interposing' (iat3ipoa’7AT)), p/I. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ixg -.] That interposes (in senses of the vb.). 
2622 G. Sandys Chad's Met. xv. (16:6) 321 So Zancle once 
on Italic confind; Till interposing wattes their bounds dis- 
joynd. 2647 .May Hist. Pari. i. i, 7 Without any interpos- 
ing authority. 2725 Pope Odyss. X. 52 1 My interposing 
tram F or mercy pleaded. 2836 Keblk in Lyra Apast. (1S42) 
57 bo dreary seem'd Death’s interposing veil. 

Hence Interpo’sing-Jy adv., in an interposing 
manner, by way of interposition. 

2845 Whitehall 277 Said the president, in ter poring I y. 

T Interpo-sit, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inter ~ 


posit-um , neut. of pa. pple. of interponere to place 
between : see Interpone.] A place to which 
goods are brought for distribution ; an entrepot. 
a 1827 W. Mitford cited in Webster (1828). 


t Interpo’sit, v. Obs . rare- 


[f. L. inter- 


posit-, ppl. stem of interponere : see Intebpoki- * 
cf. deposit vb.] trans. (?) To put forth, advance. * 
1678 R. IMussell) Gcber 1L L 1. iiL 28 Some, who* aie 
Slaves, loving Money.. are afraid to interposit the necessary 
charges. 

Interposition (imtoipozi-Jon). [a. F. inter- 
position, OF. also -icion ( 12 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
ad. L. interposition- em, n. of action from inter- 
pdnere to Intereone. Not derivationally related 
to Interpose, but associated with it in OF. by 
contact of form, and adoption of -poser as virtual 
representative of L. -pdnere ; cf. composition , dis- 
position, etc.] The action of the vb. Interpose 

1. The action of placing something or oneself 
between ; the fact of being placed or situated be- 
tween ; intervention. 

1422-20 Lydc. Citron. Troy 1. v. (MS. Digby 230) If. ^Sb/i 
So h e mone ha)? made diuisioun By here sodein inter- 
posicioun. 2527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 252 If 
..the sea did extend, without interposition of land. 1586 
W. Wf.bbe Eng. Poet He (Arb.^ 56 One verse either irnme- 
diatly, or by mutuall interposition, may be aunswenible to 
an other. 2742 T. Robinson Gavelkind ii. 11 Without tha 
Interposition of a Female Parent. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudgc lviii, He made the cell .. black by the interposition 
of his body. 2864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. it (2875) 8 
The sovereign's person .. was removed further from the 
subject by the interposition of a hast of officials. 

b. An instance of this; sometimes quasi-rt/gr., 
that which is interposed. 

1650 Cromwell Lett. 4 Sept, in Carlyle , The enemy 
. .gathered towards the Hills ; labouring to make a perfect 
interposition between us and Berwick. 1665 SmT. HtRBtKT 
Trav. (1677) 58 A Narrative . . which though it may appear 
too great an inteiposition to our travel, will.. I hope find 
acceptance. 1672 Milton P. R. ill. 222 A shelter and a 
kind of shading cool Interposition, as a summers cloud. 
1656 Whiston The. Earth iv. (1722) 353 The Seasons were., 
without any quick Interpositions of Day and Night to dis- 
turb them. 1834 [see Inteklocation}. 

2. The action of interfering or intervening in a 
matter; intervention between persons or in a per- 
son’s behalf; interfeience, mediation. With an 
and pi., an instance of this. 

2462 Easton Lett. No. 415 II. 50 Lete sum interpodcion 
go a twix you and my mastres your meder. 2603 Homo 
Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 248 Nature in gene»ali disavowed 
her [Reason's] jurisdiction and interposition. 1670 >a 
Somers Tracts I. 8 The Pacification was effected wholly by 
Interposition of the English Commissioners, 1696 iWlUSTOX 
The. Earth lv. (1722) 303, I take [it] to be a Miraculous 
Interposition very worthy of Gcd. 2769 Junius Lett* L 
By the immediate interposition of Providence. 2769 f\ 0Dt . ’ 
son Hist. Chas. V (2756) IIL xii. 401 His interpositions 
her favour became more cold. 2875 Maine Hat . tun. 
ix. 255 The interposition of the Praetor and the acceptance 
of his mediation expanded into the Administration of J us “5 
in the Roman State. 1877 Sparrow Str/n. xxu. 29810 1 
matter of leligion, man needs the diiect interposition Q 
divine authority. 

+ 3. A paienthesis ; a digression. Obs. 

2553 T. Wilson Rlu-t. (1580) 271 Some use so njany »n ,cr ' 
positions, bothe in their talke and in their vntyng, to 
thei make their saiynges as daike as hclle. 

Interpositive (-fp-zitiv), a. and sb. _[»■ *■ 
77ilerpositif{G odef.), ad. L. type * interpositions A- 
ppl. stem of interponere : see Intertone.] a* a, V’ 
Hot, Characterized by being placed between cer- 
tain structures. Tb* sb. Something interposed. 

2650 Hubbert Pill Formality 87 Having a form ofgw * 
ness, but denying the power thereof. -this interpositive t 
eclipseth the brightness and glory that mens actions • 
before seem to carry with them. 1855 Mayne A-r/VJ. l • • • 
In terpositivus, . . applied to stamens situated between 
divisions of a simple perianth, .interpositive. 

1 1‘nterpost. Cbs. ra,e~ l . < [a. F. entreff 
formerly ent repost, nd.L, interposiitnn : see JX Tt 
posit jA] A commercial centre, an entrepot. 

2695 Motteux St. O Ion's Moivcco 141 CadU is th e * n 
post to all the Traffick of England and Holland. 

t Interpo*sure. Obs. [f. Interior v> 

-ere ; cf. composure, disposure , exposure.} 
action of into posing ; inteiposition, interposal. 

2627 Feltiiam Resolves i.xx. {1677)37 Though .other 
posures do eclipse her; vet this is a principal. 2 ” 
Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav. x. 32 The Mahometan Mcr 
that he might the more easily redeem 0 u£ 5 ? tt l !\ v ciiam 
posure of a man bom in the Country'. 1689 A7iu. • 
JO-st. Imq. 13 The. . Imerposure of several Pf 
removing the Grounds of our Differences and Ammo- . 
by an Indulgence. 2733 Watts Philos. as 

To represent the great Engine of this visible • . 
moving omvard in its appointed Course, uitDOUi 
tinual mterposure of Hii Hand. 

Interpour : see Inter- prtf. i b. 
Interprater, nottce-vnf. [f. Is*®*' 2 2 
Prater.] One who prates at intervals. ^ 

. *59i Lvly Sap/iq iv. iii, You are no iiitcipHtcr, j 

inlerpraier, harjiing always upon love, till jou c as 
as a harper. ■ TvTl lt- 

t Intorprea’BO, v. Obs. rare ■ .L'- ‘ ‘ 

i a + prease, Press v ] intr. To press ia “Cti c • 

1615 Chaimas OJju . 1V.E96 . 1 roayintcrpiease, 
and take him. 
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INTERPRETATOR. 


Interprement : see Interpretambnt. 
Interpr'essure : see Inter- prcf. 2 a. 
Interpret (int3*Jpret), v. . Forms: 4-7 in- 
terprets, (5 -pritt), 6 Sc. interpreit, (enter- 
prit), (7 enterpret), 6- interpret. Pa. pple. 
interpreted ; also 5 interpred, 6 interpret, 
[a. F. interpreter (13th c. in Littre), or immed. ad. 
L. interpret dr 1 to explain, -expound, translate, un- 
derstand, also in pass, sense, to be explained, mean, 
f. interpret f -pret- cm an agent, explainer, expounder, 
translator, dragoman, f. inter between + root cor- 
resp. to Skr. prath- to spread abroad.] , 

1. turns. To expound the meaning of (something 
abstruse or mysterious) ; to render (words, writings, 
an author, etc.) clear or explicit ; to elucidate ; to 
explain, f Formerly, also, To translate (now only 
contextually, as included in the general sense). 

1382 Wycljf Dan.w. 1 6 , 1 herde of thee, that tbou mayst 
interprete derke thingis, and vnbynde bounden thingis. 
— Matt. i. 23 His name shal be clepid EmanueJ, that is 
interpreted {glass or expound], God with vs. 1483 Canton 
Gold. Leg. 295 b/i Leuy is interred assuinpte or applyed 
or putte to. 1513 Douglas sEneis ix. Pro!. 74 My lewitnes 
.. Schup to enterprit .. Thys maist renovnit prince of 
poetry. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius’ Catech. 81 Quhilk 
words y J kirk hes so diligentlie interpret. _ 1617 Moryson 
I tin. I. 242 We returned againe to him, with our Mucca.ro 
to interpret our words. 1737 WhistoN Josephus, Antiq. 
Diss. i, According to his usual way of interpreting authors, 
not to the words but to the sense. 1857 H.^ Miller Test . 
Rocks ii. 76 Be it enough for the geologist rightly to inter-, 
pret the record of creation. 1863 Fawcett Fat. Ecoti. 11. i. 
119 The law interprets ..his wishes with regard to the 
disposal of his property. 

b. To make out the meaning of, explain to one- 
self. 

1795 Cowper Pairing Time Antic. 6 The child who knows 
no better, Than to interpret by the letter A story of a cock 
and bull. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt L (1868) 14 That her 
knowledge of the youth of nineteen might help her little in 
interpreting the man of thirty- four. 1892 Westcott Gospel 
of Life 294 It is a final fact of our nature that we must 
interpret the phenomena of human life. 

c. In recent use : To bring out the meaning of 
(a dramatic or musical composition, a landscape, 
etc.) by artistic representation or performance ; to 
give one’s own interpretation of; to render. 

1880 At ha us um 25 Dec. 876/1 The two female characters 
. .were interpreted with striking success. x883 Mrs. H. 
Ward R. Elsniere n.xii, She was playing Wagner, Brahms, 
and Rubinstein, interpreting a\\ those passionate voices of 
the subtlest moderns. 

2. To give a particular explanation of; to ex- 
pound or take in a specified manner. Also, To 
construe (motives, actions, etc.) favourably or ad- 
versely. (In quot. 1709 , To attribute A?.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 206 As. princes of prestis, 
and Phariseis joyned \vij> hem, wolen interprete Goddis 
’awe, aff hem shal it be taken. 1484 Canton Curia 1 4 b, To 
make false relacion ne to interprete euyl my worde. 1549 
Coutpl. Scot. To Rdr. 17 Interpreit my mtentione fauor- 
ablye. 1613 PuucHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 89 King of Moab, 
who being besieged., sacrificed his eldest sonne: .which 
yet some interprete of the eldest sonne of the King of 
Idumaea. 1626 Donne Serm. iv. 35 As thou wouldst be well 
interpreted by others interpret others well. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xviii. 124 No Commission that can be given 
them, can be interpreted for a Declaration [etc.]. 1709 
Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) IV. 141 The Difficulty of 
Access was often interpreted to, what she was not at all 
guilty of, Pride. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 457 Com- 
monly interpreted of those of Alexandria. 1758 Smollett 
Hist. Eng. (1800) II. 227 This transaction was interpreted 
into a bribe. 1836 Froudf. Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 393 Each 
of them perhaps interpreted their engagements by tneir own 
wishes or interests. 

f b. To render, explain, or translate by a speci- 
fied term. Obs. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 13 No person ..being a 
common Baker, Brewer-. shall be interpreted or expounded 
handicrafts men. 1605 Veustegan Dec . in tell, iii, (1628)80 
Friga is also interpreted for Venus. 1690 Icmple Ess., 
Gardens Epicurus 29 All the sorts of their Mala, which we 
interpret Apples. 

3. absol. or intr. To make an explanation ; to 
give an exposition ; spec, to act ns an interpreter 
or dragoman, f Formerly, also, in general sense, 
To translate. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. xii. 30 Wher allespeken with langages? 
wher aile interpreten [gloss or expawneh)? 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 253 To interprete out of the Greeke tongue 
into the Latine. 1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China. 
285 Euery one wiT construe and interpret thereon at his 
pleasure. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trent. led. 2) 38 Pe-unes 
..ready .. to serve you, cither to interpret, to runne, go 
arrands or the like. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 33 Unskilful 
with what words to pray, let mee, Interpret for him. i860 
Hawthorne Marb. Faun (Tauchn.) II. vii. 82 Each must 
interpret for himself. 

F 4. intr. To signify, to mean. Obs. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 107 Sophi by all likelyhood was 
giuen him with regard to his reformd profession, as the 
word interprets! 

Hence Interpreted ppl. a. ; Inte-rpreting vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1382 Wyclif x Cor. xii. 10 Interpretynge [gloss or expown- 
yng) of wordis. riSoo Melusuic 64 Aftir the hiterpretyng 
made by you of her owne name. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 
313 An interpreted and an intended unction of our Saviour. 
1893 Pali Mall G. 17 -Mar. 2/3 He [Freeman] was an inter- 
preting historian. 


f InteTpret, s &- obs. rare'' 1 , [ad. L. inter- 
pret- cm, or F. interprlU (14th c. in Littre).] A11 
interpreter. 

*5 8 5 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 29 The heauenly Poets . . 
Dame Naturs trunchmen, heauens interprets trewe. 
Inter pret able (int9Mpretab’l), a. [ad. late 
L. interpretdbilis (Tert), f. in ter pret art to Inter- 
pret : see -ble. Cf. obs. F. interprctable (Godef.).] 

1 . Susceptible of interpretation, explicable. 

x6ix Florio, InterpetrabiD , interpretable. 1672 Stilling- 
fleet Idol. Ch . Rome (ed. 2) 37 The letter of the Scripture 
as interpretable by every private mans reason. 1852 Tail's 
Mag. XIX. 552 It had. a real, vocal, interpretable language. 
1859 l. Taylor Logic in Theol. 49 They are facts that are 
not interpretable by consciousness. 

2 . Capable of being interpreted or construed in 
a specified manner. 

1650 Find. Hammond’s Addr. 34 ’Tis not .. intelligible 
to me, how those words . . should be . . interpretable to any 
further sense. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. i. 12 Covering 
the head with a hat ..is in itself an indifferent thing, and 
people by usage or consent may make it interpretable either 
way. x8x6 Coleridge Slatesm . Man. 357 The words of 
St. John . . ate in their whole extent interpietable of the 
understanding. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. il iii. § 47 
(1875) 163 Such alleged further forms are interpretable as 
generated by the primary form. 

Hence Interpretabi'Iity, Inte'rpretableness, 
the quality of being interpretable; Inte'rpretably 
adv., in an interpretable manner. 

1679 J. Goodman Pettit. Pardoned 1. iii. (1713) 60 Whereas 
the habits were voluntarily contracted, the effects are inter- 
pretably so too. 1685 H. More Cursory Ref exions iS The 
Natural Interpretableness of the Apocalypse that way. 1893 
Fraser Reid v. 66 The uniformity and therefore interpre- 
tability of nature. 

t Inte’rpretaiuent. Obs. rare. Also erron. 
interprement. [ad. L. interpretdment-um, f. 
iutcrpretarl to Interpret: see -ment. Cf. obs. 
F. interpretemenl .] Interpretation. 

1645 Milton Tetrads. (1851) 216 This bold interpretament 
. . cannot stand a minute with any competent reverence to 
God or his law. 1802 Knox & Jebb Corr. I. 47 The He- 
braisms . . are peculiarly susceptible of useful interprement. 

f Inte'rpretate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
inteypretat-us, pa. pple 7 of interpretdri to Inter- 
pret.] Interpreted ; understood. 

*526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 95 Without y° knowlege or lycence 
expresse of theyr souerayne, or at leest interpretate. 

InteTpretate, v. Now rare or Obs. Also 6 
cuter-, [f. L; interprets - , ppl. stem of interpre- 
tdri to Interpret.] = Interpret v . 

<ri522 Bp. R. Fox in Ellis Lett. Ser. u. II. 8, I beseche 
your good lordship favorabely & beningly to interpretate & 
take the premisses. 1534 Whitinton 7 ullyes Oficcs 1. (1540) 
64 This temperaunce that we enterpretate so as I haue 
sayd. i68£ Boyle/T//?. Notion Nat. 407, I hope that any 
. . Expressions ..will be interrelated with congruity to the 
Title and avowed Scope of this Treatise, a 1763 Byrom Crit. 
Rem. Horace (R.), When they take interpretating pains, 
Sometimes the difficulty still remains. 1866 T. Wright in 
Intell. Observ. No. 50. no To interpretate.. the inscription 
of the Newton Stone. 

Interpretation (mtauprft^-Jsn). Also 4-6 
-cioun, -cion(n)e, -cyon, 5 enterpretacioun, 
(-toysoun). [a. F. interpretation (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or immed. ad. L. iji/eipretation-em, 
n. of action from interpretdri to Interpret ; cf. 
AF. entrepretacioyt (Godef. Comp/.). The form 
cnterpreteysowi represents an OF. semi -popular 
fouu in -aison, after raison , sazsoii, etc. ; cf. AF. 
inlerpreliso(zi)n (like orison, venison). 

1*92 Britton il viii. § 3 Pur ceo voloms qe a nous soint Its 
dotaunces et les deloyaunces moustrez, et qe par nous soint 
fetes les interpretisouns.] 

1 . The action of interpreting or explaining ; ex- 
planation, exposition, -f By interpretation , infer- 
entially ; = Interpretatively. 

Interpretation of Nature, a phrase used by Bacon to 
denote the discovery of natural laws by means of induction. 

. 1382 Wyclif 2 Pet. i. 20 Ech prophecie of scripture is not 
maad bi propre interpretacioun. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. 
Wks. 141/2 In the interpretacion we may paraduenture 
styck, Is it not so? 1605 Bacon Adz/. Leant. 11. xiv. § 1 
For the real and exact form of judgement, we refer ourselves 
to that which we have spoken of the interpretation of nature. 
1692 South 12 Serm. (1697) I. 441 Neither can he Will ihe 
Means, but he must Vertually, and by Interpretation at 
least, Will the End. 1765 Blackstone C om w. X. IntTod. 58 Xt 
may not be amiss to add a few observations concerning ihe 
interpretation of laws. x86g Huxley in Sci.Opin. 21 Apr. 
464/2 The knowledge .. requisite for the just interpretation 
of geological phenomena. 

f b. The faculty or power of interpreting. Obs. 
1526 Tindale x Cor. x\\. 10 To won is geyen the vtter- 
aunce off wisdom. .To another the interpretacion off tonges. 
1552 Asp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 46 The gift of the haly 
spirit, callit interpretatio sermonum , the interpretation of 
wordis. 

2 . An explanation given ; a way of interpreting 
or explaining ; f a comment, a commentary (obs.). 

1390 Gowek Conf. I. 145 Of., straunge interpretations, 
Problemes and demaundes eke His wisedome was to finde 
and seke. c 1450 Mirottr Saluactoun 1027 After of this 
dreme herd he swilk interpretacionne. 1535 Joye Apol. 
Tindale (Arb.) 42 Nether is the interpretacion of that worde 
resurrection my priuate interpretacion. 1582 G Carlile 
Disc. Peter's Life (litle-p.), An interpretation upon the Second 
Epistle of S. Paule to the Thessalonians, the second chapter. 
2651 Lilly Chas. / (1774) 2 5 l The ambiguity of oracles, and 


their ambodextrous interpretations. 1732 B cr kelly A hi/ hr. 
vi. § 25 He . . ridiculed allegorical interpretations. 1866 G. 
-Macdonald Ann.Q. Neig/tF xi. {1878) 191 Perhaps I may 
have put a wrong interpretation on the passage. 

. b. Construction put upon actions, purposes, etc. 
* I 3^7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 153 au^t for to softcu 
\>c opiniouns of fonde men wij? better interpretacioun. 160S 
XL T. Ess. Pol. <5- Mor. 56 Wee are Lounde to give cur 
neighbours proceedings a charitable interpretation. 1692 
Dryden Si. Enrcmont’s Ess. 94 Whatsoever Interpretation 
Tacitus has given of so prudent a Design. 1709 Addison 
Tatter No. xo8 r 3 They give mean Interpretations and 
base Motives to the worthiest Actions. ' 1874 MRS.Oi.miANT 
Mai. Florence x. (1877) 257 Things he had done which no 
charitable interpretation could explain away. 

C. The lepieseatation of a pan in a. dinmn, or 
the rendering of a musical composition, accoiding 
to one’s conception of the author's idea. 

1880 A thenzeum 25 Dec. 876/1 The part of Casjandra . . is 
Capable of more various interpretation than that cf her rival. 

2 . The way in which a thing ought to be inter- 
preted; proper explanation; hence, Signification, 
meaning. 

c 1400 tr. Sccrcta Secret., Gov. Lordsh . ic6 Bytokcnynge 
or euterpretej soun of wordes ys so as }>e esprit of word, and 
)>e endytynge ys he body, and fe vvrUynge ys pe clcthynge 
of wordys and spekynge.. xssx T. Wilson Logike (1580) 49 
.To whom the interpretation of a Noune doetb agre, to the 
also the Noune it selfe agreeth. 1845 Polson Eng. 
Law in EncycL Metrop. 822/1 Our law .. claims to deter- 
mine the interpretation and effect of every deed or will exe- 
cuted here. 1867 Maurice Patriarchs ip Lazog. i. (1877) 
34 Man finds his meaning and interpretation in God. 

. + 4 . The action of translating; a translation or 
tendering of a book, word, etc. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Pro/. Joshua , If the oold oonliche inter- 
pretacioun plese to hem. 1447 Bokenham Sejutjs (Roxb.) 
44 Aftyr the reulys of interpretacyon Anne is as mychc to 
seyn as grace. 1526 Tindale John i. 2 Thou shalt be called 
Cephas: which is by interpretacion, a stone. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 279 Whatsoever Interpretations 
there have beene since, have been especially effected with 
reference unto . . the Greeke and Hebrew text. 

Hence Iate-rpreta*tional a., of or peitaining to 
interpretation. 

1867 Lightfoot in Coniemp. Rev. V. 407 note, In its inter- 
pretational purpose. .the work of Basilides would present 
a parallel to the exposition of Papias. 

Interpretative (ints-jpi/Vtiv), a. [f. L. 
interprets-, ppl. stem of interpretdri to Interpret 
. + -1VE. Cf. F. inter pn ( tat if (1 752 in Hatz.-Darm.) 
and obs. F. interpret alive meat (Godef. Comp/.' 1.] 

1. Having the character, quality, or function of 
interpreting ; serving to set forth the meaning (of 
something) ; explanatory, expository. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. A grip/a' s Van. Artes xcvii. i7i b, The 
true diuinitee. .also is deuided in two partes: for the one L 
Prophetical!, the other Interpietatitie. a 1638 Medk Re-oer. 
God’s Ho.i. Wks. (1672) 11. 344 That interpretative expres- 
sion used m the New Testament of the Lord’s descent upon 
Mount Sinai. 1737 Wat i.rland Eucharist 98 These are 
not meie Allusions to the Sacrifices of the Old Testament, 
hut they are inteipretative of them. 17^5 Johnson Pref. 
Piet, r 48 The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires 
that the explanation, and the w-ord explained, should be 
always reciprocal. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit . iii. 80 The 
grand power of poetry is its interpretative power. 1882 
P/arper's Mag. LXV. 57 One of the new interpretative com- 
posers. 1884 American VII. 337 Al[ that is fairly implied 
in it as interpretative of the Constitution. 

2 . Deduced or deducible by interpretation or 
jnfeience; inferential, constiuclive, implicit, vir- 
tual. arch, or Obs. 

16x0 Donne Pseudo-martyr 349 This is accounted an inter- 
pretaliue penury, a 16x4 — BuitfaKucc (1644) 151 Though 
concurrence of Examples, and either an expresse or interpre- 
tative approbation of them . .bee equivalent to a Rule, a 1659 
Bp. Brownrig Serm. (1674) I. xxvii. 352 Tis an implicit, vir- 
tual, interpretative Atheism and Denial. 1798 in Dallas 
Ai/tcr. Lazo Rep. II. 250 Const! uctive, or interpretative 
treasons, must be the dread and scourge of any nation that 
allows them. 1870 J. H. Neuman Gram. Assent 11. >ii. 204, 

I will call simple assent material certitude ; or, to use a 
still more apposite term for it, interpretative certitude. 

Inte'rpretatively, adv. [f. prec. + -ey -.] 
In an interpretative manner, a. By way of inter- 
pretation. rare. 

1670 Blount Law Diet. s. v. Emparlance, Kitchin fays. 
If he imparl, or pray continuance .. where praying continu- 
ance is spoken interpretatively. 1691 Beverley Them. 
Yean Rzngd. Christ 36 The Four Mettals and Beasts, 
(Interpretatively Kingdoms). 

fb. By inference, constructively, implicitly. Obs. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 171 The seculars., 
meddle no way in any thing .. whereby a premunire can be 
incurred, no not so much as interpretatively. 1691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 89 To be Singular in any of our Actions, is 
ioterpietatively and in effect, to prefer our own Sense and 
Judgment, before that of the World. 1720 Watlrland 
Eight Serin. 135 The revealing his Nature, and Character, 
ana personal Perfections . . were interpretatively so many 
qualifying Clauses or Exceptions. 

+ Xute'rpreta^or. obs. [a. late L. inter - 
prdator (Tert.), agent-n. f. interpretdri to IN- 
TERPRET.] A11 interpreter. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 419 Aylon, of the tribe cf 
Zabulon . . whom the Ixx’ 1 interpretatorcs do not annumcrate. 
Ibid. V. 397 Austyn did londe in.. Kente.. with .. certaync 
in terpretators taken from Frauncc- 1533-4^^/ 25//^. Fill, 
c. 12 Henry Goldc toke vpon him to be interpretatour 
thereof. x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. 1. 1. lu \ti, Those imagin- 
ary dreams., of w hich ArtemidorusCardauusand Sambucus, 
with their several interpretators, have written great \ glumes. 
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Interpreter (intoupretaj). Forms: 4-7 in- 
ter-, enterpretour, -or, 6- interpreter. [ME. 
inierpretour, AF. form of OF. interpreted^ -tear, 
also entrepreieur (Godef.), ad. late L. interpret 
tatar-em (Tert.), agent-11, f. interpretarl to In- 
terpret. In 1 6th c. conformed to agent-nouns in 
-er, like spcak-er : see -ER 1 2.] 

1 . One who interprets or explains. *j* a. An 
official or professional expounder of laws, texts, 
mysteries, etc. ; a commentator. Obs. 

c 1400 A Pol, Loll. 32 God sei'h bl Ysaie . . \>in enterpretors 
h.in brokyn J*e lawe ajenis Me. c 1440 Prowp . Parv. 262/2 
Interpretowre, or expownere, interpret. 1534 Moke Comf. 
agst. Trib. n. NVks. 2177/1 All the olde holye enterpretours, 
haue construed the scripture agaynst them. 2535 Cover- 
dale Nuttt. xxii. 5 Balaam the sonne of Beor, which was 
an interpreter. 1605 Bacon* Adv. Learn. 1. v. § 10 They 
convert their labours to aspire to certain second prizes : as 
to be a profound interpreter or commenter. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 23 Then said Christian to the Interpreter, Expound 
this matter more fully to me. 

b. One who interprets a particular thing, or 
interprets something in a particular way ; one who 
explains or puts a construction upon the meaning 
or purposes of a person. Also trails/, of things. 

1531 Elyot Gov. Proheme, I . . beseche your hyghnes to 
daync to be . . defendour of this litle warke agayne the as. 
saultes of maligne interpretours. 1613 Shaks. Hen. PI/l, 

1. it. 82 What we oft doe best, By sicke Interpreters .. is 
Not ours, or not allow’d. 3638 Pettit. Con/, vii. 191 Tears 
are a Penitents beat Interpreter. 3833 Brewster Nat. 
Magic ii. 17 We have supposed that the spectator .. is a 
faithful interpreter of the phenomena presented to his senses. 
1857 Pusey Real Presences. (1869) 185 Our prayers are the 
interpreters of the articles. 1875 Jowett Pluto (ed. 2) 1. 137 
The Poets and the Sophists, who are their interpreters. 
1B84 Church Bacon ix. 225 Great ideas and great principles 
need their adequate interpreter, .if they are to influence the 
history of mankind. 

f c. Formerly a frequent title of books explain- 
ing the meaning of technical terms or unusual 
words. Obs. 

1607 CoweLl {l tile} The Interpreter : or booke containing 
the Signification of Words. 1623 Cockeram {title) The 
English Dictionarie : or, an Interpreter of hard English 
Words. 367a Manley Cowell's Interpreter Pref., I have 
reserved to it the former Name, and call it The Interpreter, 
which is most proper, as opening those obscure terms which 
Otherwise are with great difficulty understood. 

2 . One who translates languages, f a. A trans- 
lator of books or writings (obs.). 

c 1400 tr. Sccrela Secret Gov. Lordsh. 48 Iohan Jmt 
translatyd book . . ful wys, & leel enterpretour of Ian* 
gages. 1494 Fadyan Chron. 1, The Hebrews .. accompt 
for y- sayd terme iii. M. ix. C. sixty and iii yeres ; the 
seuenty Interpretours rekyn v. M. C. Ixxx. and xix. yeres. 
1535 Coverdale Pref. Apocrypha , The other prayer and 
songe . . haue I not founde amonge eny of the interpreters, 
but onely in the olde latyn texte, which reporteth ft to be 
of Theodotios translacion. 1797 W. Johnston tr. Beth- 
matin's invent. II. 398 This error has been occasioned by 
the seventy interpreters. 

b. One who translates the communications of 
persons speaking different languages; spec, one 
whose office it is to do so orally in the presence of 
the persons ; a dragoman. 

1382 Wycuf 1 Cor. xiv. 28 If ther be not an interpretour, 
be he stille in the chirche. 1535 Coverdale Gen. xlii. 23 
They knew not that Ioseph vnderstode it, for he spake vnto 
them by an interpreter. 1600 Holland Livy xxvji. xliii. 
660 The letters [were) read by an enterpretour. 17s* 
LouthiaN Form of Process (ed. 2) 212 In Cases where the 
Prisoner and Witnesses, do not understand the British 
Language, Interpreters must be procured and sworn, as 
follows. 1838 Tin rlwall xil II. 109 Psammeiichus 

..consigned a number of Egyptian boys to their care, to be 
instructed in the Greek lauguage, so as to form a permanent 
class of interpreters. 

t 3 . One who makes known the will of another ; 
a title of Mercury as messenger of the gods. (L. 
interpres divitm Virgil.) Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 61 lupyter . . called to hym 
Mercuryus, whiche ys interpretour of the goddes. 1667 
Milton P. L. hi. 657 Uriel, for thou .. Thp first art wont 
his great authentic wiU Interpreter through highest Heav’n 
to bring. Where all his Sons thy embassie attend. 1678 
Cudworth intcll. Syst. 1. iv. § 32. 487 She [Minerval per- 
forming the office of an Interpreter and Introducer to the 
Gods when it is needful. 

+ 4 . Rhet. An explanation of one expression by 
another; =* Synonymy. (L. interpretation) Obs. 

1580 Tottenham Eng. Poesie m. xix. (Arb.) 223 The 
Grcekes call it Sinonimia .. the Latines .. called it by a 
name of euent, for (said they) many words of one nature 
and sence, one of them doth expound another. And there- 
fore they called this figure the Interpreter. 

Interpreters hip (intouprutajjlp). [f. prcc. 
+ -suir.J The office or position of an interpreter ; 
esp. of an official interpreter in the administration 
of law or government. 

1845 Stocqveler p/andbk. Bril. India (1854) 31 1 Officers 
must pass an examination in Hindoostanee before they arc 
eligible for an adjutancy or iuterpretership. 3860 A. L. 
Windsor Ethica vl 200 It seems .. as though the imagina- 
tion had arrogated to itself the rights of interpretership to 
the great social world about it. 1879 Academy 5 Apr. >07/ 1 
Men who have achieved the feat of qualifying for intcr- 
preterdups in. .seven or eight Oriental languages. 

t Inte’rpretesa. Obs. [Variant of iNTEuruE- 
THKS3, prob. euphonic.] A female interpreter. 

37*7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Cless Mar i3 Apr., 


The Greek lady . . was my interpretess {some later edd . 
-tress], 179a Mad. D'Akvuw Diary V. vm. 352 She had 
been his interpretess here on his arrival. 

Interpretive (intaupretiv), a. rare. [f. In- 
terpret v. + -IVE, afterwords in which / belongs to 
the L. ppl. stem, as assertive.'] — Interpretative. 

1680 Filler Palriarcha iii. § 15 {1884) 66 i Lc roy le veult ’ 
is the interpretive phrase. 3839 Bajljw Post us xix. (1852) 
284 Confounding text and comment, with no rule Inter- 
pretive. 

Hence Inte-rpretively adv., inferentially. 
a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867)285 To know 
. .that God is able to enlighten, .is interprerivdy or construc- 
tively to know that he hath a Spirit to give. 

Inte-rpreto-rial, a. rare. [f. Interpreter, 
after L. adjs. in -orius (instead of the full inlerpre- 
iatorial ).] Of or pertaining to an interpreter. 

2865 D. F. Rennie Peking tj- PekingeseX. 185 Mr. Douglass 
. .has lately arrived in Peking for interpretorial duty. 

Interpretress (intaupretres). [f. Interpre- 
ter + -ess.] A female interpreter. 

2775 Adair Anicr. Ind. 327 They .. were so polite as to 
order their black interpretress to bid our red couriers tell 
us, they thanked us for our friendly offer. 1859 Kingsley 
Misc., Raleigh 1. 32 Interpretress of the will and conscience 
of the people of England. 2865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. 
(1B75) 123 Poetry is the interpretress of the natural world 
and she is the interpretress of the moral world. 

t Interprice, -ise, -ize, -yse, obs. ff. Enter- 
prise sb . 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V an. 6 (R.), Kynge Henry not 
myndynge . . to leaue his interprice vnperionned, sent the 
Duke of Clarence to the sea coaste. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Refortu. v. 17, 1 grant ^our interpryse was gude. 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. (1603) 254 To undergoe once 
more another interprize for the kingdome of England. 

t Interprise, -yse, obs. ff. Enterprise v., to 
undertake. 

2573 Satir. Poems Reform . xlii. 285 Thay that . . did the 
mater Interpryse. 2601 R. Johnson Kingd. Commw . 
(1603) 97 They . . never interprised to forsake their limited 
habitations, a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn.xiii, In thairspheirs 
thay dar not interpryse For to appeir lyk planeits, as they ar. 

f Interprodu’ce, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter-. 
[Inter- i b.] traits. To produce mutually. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ill. xri. (1632) 602 His inventions 
enflame, follow and enter-produce one another. 1685 Cotton 
Montaigne III. 484 His inventions heat, pursue, and inter- 
produce one another. 

Interproportional, -protoplastic: see In- 
ter- pref. 2 a, 6. 

Interprovincial, a. [Inter- 4 b.] Lying, 
extending, or carried on, between different pro- 
vinces ; pertaining to the mutual relations of two 
or more provinces. 

1839 Times 21 Mar. in Spirit Metropol. Conserv. Press 
(1840) 1. 122 It would leave, .her interprovincial communica- 
tion between Fredericton and Quebec unbroken. 1851 Kino 
Daily Bible Illtistr. (2867) VIII. Lit. ii. 432 Disputes were 
continually arising between the Roman governors about 
their interprovincial rights. 1883 Daily News 13 Sept. 4/6 
Questions . .involving new taxes, public loans, interprovincial 
canals and railways. 1888 Mag. Amer. Hist. Jan. 26 The 
representatives of the five chief provinces of the Dominion, 
at the Interprovincial conference in Quebec. 

Interpubic (intajpi/Fbik), a. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Situated between the right and left pubic bones. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 262/2 The ossification of the 
interpubic fibro-cartilage. 1857 Bullock Cazeaux * Midwif. 
23 A considerable thickness of the interpubic ligament fills 
up the interval. 

I’nterpunct, sb. rare. [f. Inter- 2 a + L. 
punct-us point.] A point between words in writing. 

i 8 q 3 Amer. Jml. Philol. XIX. 92 The general character 
of the alphabet used in each inscription is always noted, as 
well as.. the presence or lack of interpuncts. 

t Interpu’nct, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. inter - 
punct ppl. stem of interpungere to place points 
between : see next.] irons. To mark with points 
inserted between words or clauses. 

1626 Donne Serin, lxxiii. 737 As the original! copies are 
distinguished and interpuncted now. 

Interpunction (intaipy'qkjan). [ad. L. in- 

terpuncti on- em , n. of action from interpungere , 
f. inter between + pungere to prick, etc.] The 
insertion of points between words, clauses, or 
sentences ; punctuation, b. concr. A point in- 
serted in writing. 

Collins D,f. Bp. Ely To Rdr. 22 Marring and mon- 
stnfying another* dircctest meaning, with his own most 
prodigious interpunctions. 16x6 Donne Serin, lxxiii. 738 
We find no reason to depart from that Distinction and 
Interpunction of these words which our owne Church 
exhibits to us. 1764 Phut. Trans. LIV. 425 The earlier 
Greeks also used the first kind of intcrpunction. 1894 
Thinker VI. 297 In regard to the vocalization and inter- 
punction of the Hebrew text. 

jig. a 1640 Jackson Creed x i. xxi. § 2 Our life is full of inter- 
punctions or commas: death is but the period or full point. 

Interpuuctuate (inojpn-qktir^trk), v. [In- 
ter- 1 a.] trans. and absol. To insert the points 
between words and clauses; to punctuate. Also fig. 

2850 Fraser's^ Mag. XLII. 701 They remind one of*_thc 
niyhtmares^ which occasionally interpunctuate the festivities 
of the Christmas week. 2853 \V r , Kay in Missionary III, 
24*fTk e notorious use of vel was what made it unnecessary 
to interpunctuate. iBgi Black \ White 12 Dec. 7702 
Sir William Harcourt is a man of humour, and imeppunc* 
tuates the serious business of his speech with conspicuous 
laughter. 


INTEEREGNAL. 


Interptmotua'tion. [Ixteh- i a.] 
I'UNCTIOX. 


1717^1 erkeley yr«/. Tour Italy 7 Jan., Whs. 1871 IV. 5^ 

^ .. iher r.one. 


. . . . _ . . , . .1871 

The first (book] had inter-punctuations, the otk. . <WM ^ 
1827 Bejddoes Poems p. Ixxi, I have communicated the 
lines, with a strict regard even to the interpun ctuatioa. 
exactly as I received them. i88t Contemp . Rev. Mar. ^ 
Epistles to his eldest daughter on her inierpunctuation. 

t Interpu'zzle, v. Ohs. ran- 1 , [bin. 
1 b.] trans. To entangle, make intricate, confr.se, 
2650 B. Discollivdnium 29 To trouble and interptizle all 
our present proceedings. 

Interquarrel, -quarter, -racial; seeLvm-. 
InterradialCintaijr^^dialj. Zool. [Inter- 4 a.] 
a. adj. Situated between radii or rays, as in an 
echinoderm. b. sb. An interradial part. 

2870 Rolleston Aniiti. Life 243 In the inter-radial 5prc 
. .is seen the madreporic tubercle. Ibid. 226 One of the 
interradial septa. 1877 W. ^Thomson Voy. Challenger l\. 
ii. 95 The excretory opening is on a small interradial papilla. 
Hence Inter, ra’dially adv. 

3870 Rolleston A him. Life 224 One of the intcrradblly- 
placed circumora[ plates. 1888 Rolllston & Jackson 
A aim. Life 290 Five sets of spines., project over this area 
interradially. 

Interira'diate, v. rare. [Inter- i b.] To 
radiate into each other. Hence Interra'diatiag* 
ppl. a . ; also Interradia tion. 

1851-5 Brim lf.y Ess., Tennyson 74 A mighty cataract, 
with . . its dazzling interradiation of changing forms and 
colours. 1858 G. Macdonald Phantasies xii. 13^ The 
community of the centre of all creation suggests an inter- 
radiating connexion and dependence of the parts. 

II Interradius (into J,r^*d ins). PI. -radii 
(r^'dijai). Zool. [mod . L., f. Inter- 3 + Radius.] 
An interradial space or part, as in an echinoderm; 
a secondary ray or radiating part lying between two 
primary rays in some Hydrozoa. 

3870 Rolleston Anim. Life 142 The Echinodermata , . 
move in locomotion indifferently in the direction of any one 
radius or inter-radius. 1878 Bell Gegeubattr's Coup. Anal. 
101 In Cestum..the form of the body has become that of a 
band, from its having grown in the direction of two similar 
interradii. _ 

Interramal (into-qr^’inal), a. Ornith. [Ix* 

’ ter- 4 a.] Situated between the rami or branches 
of the lower jaw. 

1874 Coues Birds N. IF. 466 Interramal space broad and 
\ ery long, extending nearly to the end of the bill. 

Interramicorn (intaiira-mik/jn). Ornith. [I. 
L. inter between 4- ramus branch + cornu horn; 
lit. * interramal horn \] A separate piece of the 
homy sheath of the bill situated between the rarat 
of the lower jaw in the albatross, etc. 

2866 Coues in Proc. Philadelphia Acad. 176 
exutans. The ‘ interramicorn * forms the goual element oi 
the bill. Ibid. 179, 181, 185. .. 

Interramifica*tion. rare* 1 . [Inter- sa.j 
Intermingling of branches or branch-like parts. 

2825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. (185S) L App. C ; 4°4 A* 
corals approach the conchylia, this mterraimncation 
creases. , T 

+ In terraqueous, a. Obs. rare . [f. motu- 

inter riineus, f. L. in- (Ix--) + terra eaiih, alter 
subt err duetts.] (See quot.) ... , , 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Inlcrraneus, applied byaunxi 
to plants which grow and vegetate in the very bosom 
earth.. ; interraneous. . t -tfr 

Interreceive, -reconciliation. : see Lvtej *♦. 
Interred (intfiMd ),///. a. [f. Inter z>.+* e1) 
Laid in a grave ; buried. # , 

c 1440 Prowp. Parv. 140/2 Entyryd, or intyqrd 
rat us. 2 6x0 Fletc M hr Fa i thf. Shepherd ess 1 1. 11 , ™ * 
re>t of these interred bones. 16x3 Purciias / ug . M 
India (2864) 53 With enterred hopes, and dispose* ' . 

their Hues. 1665 J. WEnu Stonc-Hcntf (17*$) I9 a ~P. Wg 
containing, .the famous Deeds of the interred. 1 w • 
recently interred body. _ c , 

Inter, re-gal, a. rare. [Inter- 4 c.] Sub^o 
between kiDgs. ... 1 ,,«u- 

1855 Motley Dutch Rej>. I. n. i.. =61 Ike isolalca e 
tion of an interregal conspiracy, existing for nail a Jj ? 

1868 Farits. Rev. July 90 The so-called I international to 
the past is a misnomer. . being « code of kings not 0 
an interregal, not an international, system. , -» e 

+ Inter, re-gency. Ohs. rare. 

-enoy.] The tenure of an interrex or interred » 
an interreign. c , 

1600 [see Interregnum 1]. 2620 E. Blount b/ rae ' J f/o- 
Romulus began, and there succeeded him* a * lcr rfosu ’in- 
interregency, Nuina Pompilius. 2674 in Blount 

+ Inter,re-gent. Ohs. rare. [Ink' 1 * 3 1> ’ 
after interrex.] — IxTEUUKA. ,rrtx 1 

1600 Holland Livy i. xvii. 1 3 Hie Interregent V ^ wJ _ 
having called a gcnerall parliament f *V purius* 

When as.. the Con>uk had resigned their olticc, - 
Camillus was created Intcrrcgcnt. 

Interregimental : see Inter- 4 c * e. t 

Interregnal (intoi,re*gnalb a. [*• ■***}> { an 
Regnal.] Belonging to or of the natur 
interregnum. Also/%’. > Inter* 

2649 Needham Case Commw. Stated 86 /-^petitor*- 

regnall Controversies, which have risen betwixt C « j t 
by way of Election. 2856 Lkveu .Marti /is oft j • t |j C 
was that interregnal period between the tin* 

Castle parties included the first gentry of the Jan » 
later era [etc-J. 
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II Interregnum (intai,re*gnz/m). PI. -regna, 
-regnums. [L., f. inter (Inter- 3) + regnum 
Reign sb. ; cf. next.] 

f 1 . Temporary authority or rule exercised during 
a vacancy of the throne or a suspension of the usual 
government. Ofis. 

x579*8o North Plutarch (1612) 63 The Romaines call this 
manner of regiment in vacation Interregnum : as you would 
say, rule for the time. 1600 Holland Livy 1. 13 The governe- 
ment upon this occasion was (as is still at this day) called 
Interregnum. [ Margin ] The Interregencie. 1641 Sir E. 
Dering Sp. on Relig. 21 June ix. D ivb. As one government 
goes out, I could see another come in, and that without an 
Interregnum of Commissioners. 177a Langhorne Plutarch 
(1879) I. 69/2. This occasional administration the Romans 
call an Interregnum. 

% The interval between the close of a king's 
reign and the accession of his successor; any 
period during which a state is left without a ruler 
or with a merely provisional government. 

1590 L. Llovd Consent 0/ Time 31 The Hebrewes 
had none to ^ go u erne them 8 yeeres after (so long inter 
regnum continued). 1649 Roberts Clovis Bibl. 228 There 
was an Inter-regnum or vacancie of the Royal seat in 
Judah. 1727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In hereditary king- 
doms, as England, there are properly no interregnums. 
2765 Blackstone Comm. I. xviii. 470 The kimj..is made 
a corporation to prevent in general the possibility of an 
interregnum or^ vacancy of the throne. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Couinnu. I. xxvt. 397 Such a risk of interregna is incidental 
to all systems. 

3 . A cessation or suspension of the usual ruling 
power; a period of freedom from some authority. 
Alsoy?^, 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide Pref. Aijb, All that time was 
an interregnum of his reason. 1656 Cowley Misc., Chronicle 
ix, Thousand worse Passions then possest The Inter-regnum 
of my Breast. Bless me from such an Anarchy. 183a Lewis 
Use fy Ab.Pol. Terms v. 38 A day’s interregnum of lawless- 
ness— during which the Sovereign slept. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul 1. 153 They were at the moment enjoying a sort of 
interregnum from Roman authority. 

4 . A breach of continuity; an interval, pause, 
vacant space. 

1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerfi. 30 But all the Inter- 
regnum, she was chaste : Yet not for vertue's Love, but her 
own sake. 1750 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 19 Nov., Such 
is the Interregnum of our politics 1 1829 Lytton Disowned 
xvi, One could be merry till bed-time without an inter- 
regnum. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xvi. § 699 The 
coming of this interregnum which they call the changing of 
the monsoons. 

Interreign (rntWjrJ’n). Now rare. Also 6 
-regne, 6-7 -reigne, -raign(e. [f. Inter- 3 + 
Reign, after L. interregnum (see prec.), or F. in- 
terrbgnc (14th c. in Hatz,-Darm.) ; the latter may 
be the immediate source.] 

+ 1. = Interregnum i. Obs . 

*533 Bellknden Livy 1. (1322) 30 This governance . . wes 
callit the Inten-egne ; that is to say, the vacance betwix the 
deith of ane kingj to the electioun of aue uthir. x6oo Hol- 
land Livy Hi. viu. 93 P. Valerius Poplicola, the third day of 
his Interreigne or Regencie for the time, createth Consuls. 
2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. viu. vii. (1632) 426 Sauing the 
small Inter-Raignes of these three Danish Kings. 

2 . = Interregnum 2. Now unusual. 

2586 J. Hooker Giraid. Irel. \nHoiinshed II. 162/2 They 
. .confer togither how they may in this inter-reigne win the 
spurs, and Tie vtterlie delinered from the English gouerne- 
ment. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 74 Succession was 
tollerated to avoid, .contentions, interraigns, and other dis- 
commodities of Elections. 1775 Planta in Phil. Trans. 
LXVI. 139 The confusions, divisions, and interreigns which 
frequently distracted the empire. 1828 Thjrlwall & Hare 
tr. Niebiihds Hist. Route (1855) I. 265 It very easily.. hap- 
pened that the outgoing magistrates did not complete the 
election, and that an interreign took place. 
gig. a 1854 H. Reed Lect. Brit. Poets iv. (1857) 116 The 
literary interreign between Chaucer and Spenser. 

f Interirergtting, ppl. a . Obs. rare. [f. In- 
ter- 1 + Reigning, after prec.] Reigning in the 
interval ; interregnal. 

2657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (2850) I. 365 A passing over of 
divers inter-reigning princes between Cyrus and Alexander. 
1793 Hely tr. O' Flaherty's Ogygia II. 372 They .. include 
tne inter-reigning space among them (24 years]. 

Intei’relate (imtoiirHtfH), v. rare. [Inter- 
1 b.] traits . To bring into relation to each other. 

1888 S. V. Clevenger^ in Amer. Naturalist XXII. 616 
Spaces . . filled with fibrils and cells that interrelate these 
and other functions complexly. 1895 Educat. Rev. Nov. 
365 Wise men of experience think it desirable to interrelate 
the subjects of the curriculum. 

Interrelated (imtajjr/tei'tSd), ppl. a. [In- 
ter- 1 b.] Mutually related or connected. 

1827 I. Taylor Transm. Anc. Bks. (1859) 207 The inter- 
related, and the mutually attestative evidence of thousands 
of witnesses. 1880 Bastian Brain 26 Another set of inter- 
related nerve-cells. 

Hence X nterrela*tedn0SS. 

2865 Masson Ree. Brit. Philos. 259 The demonstrable in- 
ter-relatedness of both. 

Interrelation (witwiril^-pn). [Inter- 2 a.] 
Mutual or reciprocal relation. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss 4- Gain 181/Fhe limits of each 
opinion as he held it, and the inter-relations of opinion with 
opinion. 1855 I. Taylor Tester. Belie/ (1864) 4 The inter- 
relation and dependence, one upon another, of moral, 
religious, and political questions. 1889 Mivart Truth 493 
The interrelations and interdependencies which exist be- 
tween the various orders of creatures. 

Vor.. V. 
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So I:nter|rcIa*tionship, mutual relationship. 
3867 Macfarrem Harmony iii. (2876) 105 Whose inter- 
relationship results from their common reference to the key- 
note. 1892 Class. Rev. July 3x7/2 The interrelationship of 
the MSS. .. having thus been very plausibly determined. 
1897 Mary Kingsley JF. A/rica 211 The inter-relationship 
of these two subjects may not seem on the face of it very 
clear, but inter-relationships of customs very rarely are. 

t Inter-religion. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 b.J = 
Interim sb. 3 b. 

1620 Brent tr. SarpPs Hist. Comic. Trent (1676) 308 
Cassar also, in the Decree of the Inter- religion, was forced 
to yield to this. 

Interreligional, -religious, -repellent, etc. : 
see Inter-. 

Interrenal (intsiirrna!), a. and sb. Anal. 
[f. 1nter-\4 a + jL. ren-es kidneys : see Renal.] 
a. adj. ^Situated between the kidneys, b. sb. An 
interrenal body. 2893 in F units Stand. Diet. 
Interrer (into-rar). [f. Inter z/.+-er1.] One 
who inters ; a burier. 

x6xt Cotgr., Entcrreur, an Interrer, or burier. 1623 
Drumm. of Hawtu. Cypress Grove Wks. (2712) 137 Death 
is the violent estranger of acquaintance . . the interrer of 
fame. 1833 Thirlwall in Philo l. Museum II. 529 To expose 
him to such interrers as befit a wretch like him. 

II Interrex (i'ntaijreks). PI. -regea (-rrd jfi). 
[£.., f. inter between (Inter- 2 b) + rex king.] One 
who holds the supreme authority in a state during 
an interregnum. 

In ancient Rome, an interrex was appointed to hold office 
between the death of a king and the election of his successor ; 
the title was continued under the Republic to denote 
officers appointed to hold the comitia when the consulate 
happened to be vacant. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1612) 308 The regents at that 
time called Interreges. 1590 L. Lloyd Consent 0/ Time 
682 This time in Fraunce were appointed two chiefe gouer- 
nours called Interreges. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 521 
The administration fell into the hands of an Interrex \ a 
provisional Magistrate [etc.]. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 

287 Upon the king’s demise the regal authority is then 
vested In the.. primate of Poland, as interrex or regent. 
1838-42 Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxv. 9 They resigned there- 
fore, and the comitia were held byan interrex. 2855 Lewis 
Cred. Party Rom . Hist. _xii. § 49 II. 204 The proposition 
for the appointment of an interrex. .is mentioned by Livy. 

Interright, -rime : see Inter- pref. 2 a, 1 b. 
Interring (int5-rig>, vbl. sb. [f. Inter v. 4 - 
-isoV] The action of burying ; interment, burial. 

*303 [see Inter v. xj. r 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodcra 
792 To se J>at monkis enteryng. 2387 in Eng. Gilds { 1870) 43 
At his masse and his enterynge. 1597 Hooker Ecct. Pol. 
v. xli. § 2 These Processions, .were first begun for the inter- 
ring of holy Martyrs. 2733 Chambers Cycl.Svpp. s. v. 
Burial, Interring appears to be the older practice. 

InterrogaBle (inte-nSgab’I), a. [f. L. inter - 
rogd-re to Interrogate : see -acre.] Capable of 
being interrogated. So lutesrrogabi’lity, capa- 
bility of being interrogated. 

1802-22 Bentham Ration. Jodie. Evid.fZzj) II. 269 For 
the purpose of justiciability ( vivii voce interrogability in- 
cluded). Ibid. III. 408 Tne person .. being forthcoming 
and interrogable. 

Interrogant (inte’rdgant). [ad. L. inter ro- 
gdnt-em, pr. pple. of interrogdre : see next. Cf. 
F. interrogant (Cotgr. 1611).] = Interrogator l. 

2647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xxvii. 172 The Interrogant would 
know the cause why. 1807 Edin . Rev. IX. 279 It is always 
uncertain if the native has seized the idea of the interrogant. 
1889 A. B. Bruce Kingd. God ii. (2891) 71 The first evan- 
gelist makes Christ, in answer to His interrogants, at once 
announce the original law of marriage. 

+ Interrogate, sb. Obs. rare. Also -rogat. 
[ad. L. inierrogdt-um, neut. of the pa. pple. of in- 1 
ferrogdre (see next), used as sb. Peril, immed. a. 
F. interrogat (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] A ques- 
tion ; an interrogation. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Scptuagint 169 The interrogats also 
of the King; and the Answers which were giueri him. 2649 
Bp. Hall Cases Consc. in. x, (2654) 2 7° Referring the veil* 
irtra (things to come) to the following interrogate. 

+ Interrogate, ppl. a. Obs. rare . [ad. L. 
interrogat- ns j pa. pple. of interrogdre : see next.] 
Interrogated, asked about ; that is in question. 

2625 Impeacitm. Dk. Buckhm. (Camden) 38 Hee hath bin 
Skipper of the interrogate shipp . ..thiee yeares. 

Interrogate (inte'rdg^t), v. Also 5 enter-. 
Pa. t. and pple. -ated (8 Sc. interrogate), [f. L. 
inteirogdt ppl. stem of interrogdre , f. inter be- 
tween, at intervals + rogdre to ask.] 

1 . traits. To ask questions of, to question (a per- 
son), esp. closely or in a formal manner ; to examine 
by questions. 

1483 Caxton Cato D iv. They wold yet haue enterrogated 
hymbut to them he sayd, speke no more to me for I. .haue 
moche thynges to doo. 2626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. !. III. 241 Those .. knaves would by way of confession 
interrogate her Majestie. 2753 in Stesvart's Trial App. 17 
And being also further interrogate for the pannel, depones, 
That [etc.]. 3763 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) IL 20 {Hotel 
at Paris) Eugenius . . had drawn me aside to interrogate 
me. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 469 The Turkey 
merchants themselves were called in and interrogated. 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 236 [He] begs him to interrogate 
Theaetetus. 

jig. 2702 Norris Ideal I For Id 1. v. 324 We often inter- 
rogate her [Truthl without knowing what it is which we 
demand of her. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 1, xliv.245 Many 


. .had not an opportunity to interrogate nature. JS75 Helfs 
Ess., Organ. Daily Lift 282 Carefully interrogating my 
memory, I recollected that [etc.]. 

b. With dep. clause expressing the question. 
a 2684 Knatchbull Annot. Texts N. Test. (1693s 312 The 
‘ Catechumeni' .. were interrogated by the Priest, whether 
they did believe in the Resurrection of the dead. 2722 
IFodrmu Corr. (1843) II. 583 They had conversed with the 
brethren, whom they interrogate, what they meant by the 
many other things they had to except against. 2785 J. Adams 
Diary 31 Jan., Wks. 2851 III. 389 He interrogated me, 
whether I had any correspondents in Holland. 

1 2 . To ask about (something). Obs . rare. 

2600-9 Rowlands Knave 0/ Clubs 37 As on the way I 
Itinerated, A Rural! person 1 Obuiated, Interogating times 
Translation. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 132 Interro- 
gating the State of Europe, the Government, Policy, and 
Learning. 

3 . ai/sol. or intr. To ask questions, to make in- 
quiries; spec, in Law (see I.ntf.rroratorv li. i). 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII 244 By his Instructions.. touching 
the Queene of Naples, it seemeth hee could Interrogate well 
touching Beautie. 1843 Betuune Sc. Fireside Star. 39 It 
became not her to interrogate. 2883 Law Times 20 Oct. 407/2 
The leave of the court to interrogate must be obtained, 
b. With question quoted. (CC 1 b.) 
a 1660 Hammond (J.), His proof will be retorted by inter- 
rogating, Shall the adulterer and the drunkard inherit the 
kingdom of God I 3824. L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 
420 We may answer, by interrogating on our part ; Do not 
those same poor peasants use the Lever and the Wedge ? 
1824 Miss Ferrier Inhcr.xxx\\, 1 What am I to understand 
.. Miss St. G?' interrogated he. 

Hence Inte*rrogated ppl. a. (also absol.), ques- 
tioned; obtained by interrogation ; Inte , rrog‘ated- 
ness, the quality of evidence obtained by interroga- 
tion; Interrogate©*, one who is interrogated; 
Interrogatingly adv. y in a questioning manner. 

2802-22 Bentham Ration. Jud. Evid. 11. iv. § 6 Abstract 
terms .. of which some are already in use, others have been 
constructed for the purpose .. 4. Suggestedness .. 5. Unsug- 
gestedness. .6. Interrogatedness : if a conjugate of so har.sh 
a form may, for the purpose of the moment, be endured. 
28x6 “ Extract fr. Prop. Const. Code (1830) 34 For falsity 
committed in this Judicatory the inteiTogatee xs responsible. 
i860 Ellicott Life Our Lord vii. 332 The interrogated 
now assuming the character of the interrogator. 18 86 Miss 
Lins kill Haven under Hill II. xvi. 210 * Well ?' said Mrs. 
Stanmere interrogatingly. 

Interrogation (inteTogr' Jbn). [a. F. inter- 
rogation (13th c. in Godef. Comp/.), or ad. L. in- 
terrogation-em, n. of action f. interrogdre to Inter- 
rogate.] 

1 . The action of interrogating or asking ques- 
tions ; a questioning ; + request \ol>. r.). 

2552 Bp. Gardiner Explic. 80 He opposith by interroga- 
tion, and would be aunswered. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 
1x6 The testator male lawfullie make his executor not onelie 
of his pwne accorde without interrogation, but also at the 
intreatie or request of atuothcr. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 
47^ The Inquisitor made interrogation, of what difficulties, 
errors, or mis-beljefe I had. i-j6g junius Lett. (2804) I. 63, 

I could, by malicious interrogation, disturb the peace of 
the most virtuous man in the kingdom. 2825 J. Neal Bro. 
Jonathan III. 277 If your heart were not pure, .you would 
not be so Teady to meet a deathbed interrogation. 

b. With an and pi. A question. In quot. 13S6 
perh. = Syllogism, = L. interrogatio in Cicero. 

c 2386 Chaucer Milled s T. 8 His fantasye Was turned for 
to lerne Astrologye, And koude a certeyn of conclusions To 
demeu by Interrogacions. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 185 d, [That] all the interrogacyons or questyons made 
# to vs be of faytli. 1563-87 Foxe A. <$■ M. (1556) 105/2 The 
’ tenor of his questions or interrogations. 2700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s 
Voy. E. Ind. 335 Some preliminary interrogations, why 
I would not settle there? 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M, i, He 
was trembling at this strange interrogation. 

2 . Grant . and Rhet. Questioning, or a question, 
as a form of speech. 

£•1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 994 The interroga- 
tion negatyve, as, Am not I t 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
in. xix. (Arb.) 220 There is a kinde of figuratiue speach 
when we aske many questions and looke for none answere, 
speaking .. by interrogation, which we might as well say by 
affirmation. 2661-98 South Twelve Scrm. III. 5 The words 
in the Text (byan usual way of speech) under an Interroga- 
tion couching a Positive Assertion. 1824 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram. (ed. 5) I. 523 Though Interrogations maybe intro- 
duced into close and earnest reasoning, exclamations belong 
only to strong emotions of the mind. 

b. Point {in ark , note) of interrogation , also 
interrogation-point (and, formerly, interrogation) : 
the symbol used in writing or printing to indicate 
a question, in most European languages placed at 
the end of the sentence and having the form ? or ?. 

In Spanish, it is placed both before and after thequestion, 
in the former case inverted as in l Quien sabe l who knows? 

A point of interrogation is also sonielimes. placed before a 
word or phrase, to query its correctness^ existence, etc. _ 

1598 Florio, Interogatiuo punto , a point of interrogation. 
1633 J. Clarke 2 mi Praxis 38 Secondly, you must matke 
all the poynts, commaes, colons, interogations ; &c. 1706 
Phillips, Interrogation , or Note of Interrogation .. which 
in Greek is thus expressed (;) and thus (0 ttl Latin. 1748 
J. Mason Elocut. 23 The Common Stops or Points are 
these: A Comma (,), Semi-colon (;) .. Interrogation (?), Ad- 
miration (lb 1888 J. A. Noble in Academy 3 Nov. 283/3 
We are compelled lo read them . . wilh a greater number^of 
mental notes of interrogation. 2895 How to get flamed 
74 It is a mistake to be inquisitive. A walking interroga- 
tion-point is never a pleasant companion. 

Interroga'tional, a. [f. prec. + -ai..] Of 
the nature of an interrogation ; interrogative. 
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INTERROGATIVE, 
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INTERRUPTER, 


i83o F. Hall Doctor Indoctus 24 Why the interrogational 
* how are we'? 

Interrogative (interp-gativ), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. intcrrogdtiv-us : see INTERROGATE v. and 
-ive. Cf. F. interrogate -ive (1507 in Godef.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of question- 
ing; having the form or force of a question. 

Z597 Hooker Eccl. Pot. V. Ixiii. § 3 The Baptisme, which 
saveth vs, is .. «jrro<ar7jM- rt , an interrogative trial! of a good 
conscience towards God. 1661-93 South Twelve Strut. 
III. 5 Nor does this Interrogative way of Expression im* 
port only a bare Negation of the Thing. 1711 J. Green- 
wood Eng 1 . Gram, 209 The substantive comes before the 
verb except in an Interrogative sentence. 1853 Kingsley 
Hypatia xxv'ni. 354 Miriamtnade interrogative signs, which 
Pelagia understood a-s asking her whether she was alone. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 152 The Platonic ideas are 
tested by the interrogative method of Socrates. 

2 . R/ut. and Gram, Of a word or form : Em- 
ployed in asking a question. 

Interrogative pronouns , the pronouns who ? which ? what ? 
whether? Interrogative adverbs, such as where l when? 
why ? wherefore ? Interrogative point — I nter rogation 2 b. 

1520 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 6 Nownes interrogatyue as 
quis, nter. 1530 Palsgr. 80 Of the pronownes xnterroga- 
tives. c 153a Du Wes lutrod. fir. in Palsgr. 994 The con- 
jugation interrogative, as, Am I ? suis je i 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie 11. tv. [v.j (Arb.) 89 His comma, colon and in- 
terrogatiue point. ^ 1620 T. Granger Div, I.ogike 250 The 
interrogative particle, whether. 1845 Stoddart Gram . in 
Eneycl. Metrop. I. 186/1 The.. interrogative form of the 
verb. 

3 . Given to asking questions ; inquisitive, rare. 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 140 r n Such Interrogative 

Gentlewomen are to be answered no other Way than l>y 
Interrogation. 183Q Dickens Sk. Eos iv. He is a tall, thin, 
bony man, with an interrogative nose, and little restless 
perking eyes. 

B. sb. 1 . An interrogation, a question, rare. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 30 These men .. with a 

scornefull interogatiue, doe ..aske. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 295 Olcnus Calenus .. intended by subtill interrogatiue 
to translate the benefit thereof to his owue native countrey 
ofTuscane. 1847 Jeffrey Let. in Cockburn Life II. cxciv, 

I do expect and require a a answer to all these interrogative*. | 
2 . Gram. A word or form employed in asking a 
question ; esp. an interrogative pronoun. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 29 Relatyves as qui or lequcl ; in- 
terrogate' ves as qui. 1533 Udall Elowres 10 4 (R.) For al 
voices that are relatiues, may sometimes be interrogatiues, 
as whan they aske a question. 1763 Lowth Eng. Gram. 
(1838) 39 Who, which , what , are called Interrogativcs, when 
they are used in asking questions. 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang. v. 96 They [relatives] are demonstratives and inter- 
rogatives put to a new use. 

Interrogatively (interp gativli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY -.] In an interrogative manner ; by 
way of interrogation ; as a (question. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lvi. 8 Some reade . . the verse 
interrogatively, 1609 W. Biddulph in T. Lavender Trav. 
(16x2) Bj b. That which Persius speaketh interrogatiuely, 

I vnderstand positiuely. 1751 Hurd Notes Ep. Augustus 
(R.), Mr. Pope . . seems to have read the lines interroga- 
tively. 1876 Miss Braddon Dead Men's Shoes i, A girl 
whom the passers by look at interrogatively. 

Interrogator 1 (inteTtfgeka.i). [a. late L. in- 
terrogator, agent-n. f. interrogdre to Interrogate ; 
cf. F. interrogatcur (1549 in Hatz.-Darm.).] One 
who interrogates ; a questioner. 

1751 Harris Hermes 1. viii. 153 note , Retrenching by 
an ellipsis all the rest, which rest the interrogator is left to 
supply from himself. 1779-81 Johnson ^. Prior Wks. III. 
138 He was examined before a committee . . Mr. Stanhope, 
and Mr. Lechmere were the principal interrogators. 185$ 
Livingstone Zambesi xxvii. 559 When we tried to fancy 
ourselves in the position of the interrogator. 

+ Int err O* gator Sc. Obs. [ad. F. inter ro- 
gatoire\ see next and cf. Interlocutor 2 .] = In- 
terrogatory B. 1. See also I ntehg.it our. 

1561 St. Andrews Kirk-sess.^ Reg. (1889) 108 Examinat 
upon the generall interrogatouris of the law, he purgis hym 
[self], 1609 Skene Reg. Map. 66 The veritie of the mater 
sail be tryed before the Justitiar, be sundrie interrogatours 
and answers made thereto. 

Interrogatory (interp'gatari), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. interrogdlori- us : see Interrogate v. and 
-ory. Cf. F. interrogatoire (1422 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. — Interrogative a. Interrogatory point 
(see Interrogation 2 1 >). 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. To Rdr. pvb. Of letters .. 
Interrogatori, Dchortatorie. .there be sundrie sortes. <xx668 
Davenant Masque Wks. (1673) 3^2 My Priviledgcs are an 
ubiquitary . . interrogatory . . immunity over alt the privy 
lodgings. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 407 Of 
the Interrogatory point. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xlii, 
Hinted at in a mild interrogatory manner. 

B. sb. 1 . An interrogation, a question; spec, in 
Law : A question formally put, or drawn up in 
writing to be put, to an accused person or a witness. 
(In 16 -1 7th. c. freq. in phr. to examine upon inter- 
rogatories). See also Intergatory. 

*533 in More Apol. xlv. Wks. 915/1 If he can by interro- 
gatories and questions be drieuen to confesse anyc thing. 
2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 42 He was . . examined vpon 
interrogatories to bewraye the rest of the compiratours. 
1669 Woodhead St. Teresa \. xxxv. 265 He willed me to 
examine myself well upon this one Interrogatory. 168 x 
Nkvile Plato Rediv. 106 A more p-rtinent Interrogatory 
could never have been made by Plato, or Aristotle. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 177 P3. 1 was bewildered by an un- 


seasonable interrogatory. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 
562 A paper of interrogatories was laid before him by order 
of the Privy Council. 1898 Eneycl. Laws Eng. (Renton) 
VII. 41 The Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, for the 
first time enabled interrogatories to be administered in 
actions in the superior Courts of Law. 

2 . Examination or questioning (of an accused 
person), rare. [ = F. interrogatoire, It. interroga- 
tor 20.] 

2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. i. 55 A tribunal. .pro- 
ceeding by modes of interrogatory unknown to the common 
law. 1831-3 E. Burton Eccl. Hist. xiv. (1845) 320 If the 
parties accused Still confessed themselves Christians upon 
the third interrogatory, he ordered them to be put to death. 
Hence Interro’gatorilyac/y. = Interrogatively. 
1625 15 p. Mountagu App. Caesar it. xviii. 242 We. .propose 
it in Baptisme interrogatorily unto God-fathers and God- 
mothers. c 1866 Elihu Burritt Descr . - Locomotive, And 
now he shouts, interrogatorily, All right? 

Interrogatrix (intern, ge'triks). [fem., in L. 
form, corresp. to interrogator.] A female interro- 
gator. 

1859 tr. Dcngel's Gnomon I. 466 The temptation was not 
great if you consider only the interrogatrix. 

t Interrogate, -roge, v. Obs. [a. OF. in- 

terrogucr (13S9 in Hatz.-Darm.; mod.F. inter- 
roger), act. L. interrogdre.] = Intekbouatk v. 

1484 Caxton Fables of sEsop (1889) 253 They . . Interroged 
hym why he had slayne that man. a 1521 Helyas xxx. N j, 
Whan the noble knight.. had interrougued and questioned 
the duchesse. 

In terrorem : see In Lat. prep. 

Interrule : see Inter- pref. 1 a. 
t Interrxrpt, ppl. a. Obs. Also 5 inteript, 
6 -repte. [a. OF. interrupt, ad. L. interrupt-us, 
pa. pple. of int err umpire : see next.] Interrupted, 
in various senses : see the verb. In quot. 1667, 
Forming an interval or breach between two 
parts of something. Usually construed as pa. pple. 

14x2-20 Lydg. C/iron . Troy* iv. xxix. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 130/2 Free cleccioun Not interrupte by mediacioun Of 
brocage, c 1450 Merlin 105 Ne therfore shull ye nothynge 
be inteript. ? <1x500 Colyn Blowbols Test. 206 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. I. 102, I wold they shold for no thing Be interupt 
of their possessouns. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de \V. 
1506) iv. xxiii. Ee iij. Such wyll may be interrepte [se pent 
interrompre] and deuysed in many maners. 1549 Latimer 
4 thScrm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 122 Prayer is neuer interrupte 
but by wickednes. 1667 M ilton P. L. hi. 84 Our adversarie, 
whom no bounds Prescrib'd, no barrs of Hell . . nor yet the 
main abyss Wide interrupt, can hold. 

Interrupt (interirpt), v. Also 5 interepte, 
interipfce, intrippe, 6 interrup(p)e ; pa.t. 5 en- 
terrupte, interrupte, 6 {Sc.) interup. [f. L. 
interrupt -, ppl. stem of intermmp-ere to break 
asunder, break off (a speech or the like), f. inter 
between + rumpa-e to break : cf. Corrupt. 

With the form interrup , -uppe, cf. Couruf, -ui'PC.] 

1 . traits. To break in upon (an action, process, 
or condition, esp . speech or discourse) ; to break 
the continuity of (something) in time ; to break off, 
to hinder the course or continuance of, cause to 
cease or stop (usually temporarily). 

<21420 Hocclf.ve De Reg. Princ. 1231 For as moche as it 
nat to me sit, Your tale lor to interrupte or breke. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 257 Who made you so bolde to interrupe 
my tale? 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 35 , 1 wyl not inter- 
rupt your communycatyon now in the myddys. 1599 H. 
Buttes Dycts drie Dinner D ij, They hinder, disturbe, and 
interrupt the course., of other mens matters. 1615 G. Saxdys 
Trav. 18 Not one of us but had his sleepe interrupted by 
fearfull dreames. 1673 Temple United Prov. i. 5 Flanders 
was erected into a County, which changed the Title of 
Forester for that of Count, without interrupting the Suc- 
cession. 1783 Watson Philip III , 11. (1839) 10 3 The army of 
the states was at hand to interrupt his operations. 1838 
James Robber iv, Do not let anything which has passed 
to-day interrupt our friendship. x86x \V. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot . 471/2 The acts whereby, .prescriptions may be legally 
interrupted, and in effect put an end to. 

b. To break the continuity of (something) in 
space or serial order; to make an interval or 
breach between the parts of (something continuous) ; 
to stand in the way of, obstruct ( e.g . a view). 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 41 There being neither 
Tree nor Bush to interrupt his Charge. 1679 Owf.n Christo- 
logia vi. (1831) 65 As a beam interrupted from its continuity 
unto the sun is immediately deprived of light. 1774 Pennant 
Tour Scotl. in 2772, 166 The land is so interrupted with 
rocks, that the natives, instead of the plough are obliged to 
make use of the spade. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho 
i. They interrupt my prospects. 

2 . To break in upon (a person) while doing 
something, esp. speaking; to hinder from pro- 
ceeding with some action ; to cause to stop 
(usually temporarily) in what one is doing. 

* 4*3 Pilgr. Sowte 1. xvi. (1859) *7 There roose vp soone a 
lady and enterrupte me of my worries. c 1430 ? Lydg. Stans 
Puerto (Lamb. MS. 853) Intrippe no man where so J?at bon 
wende, No man in his tale [1450-60 MS. Hart. 2251 Inter- 
rupt nat.. None other mans tale]. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. 
India 40 The poore Indians durst not once interrupt them. 
1639 T. B RUGis tr. Camus' Mor . Relat. 302 It weTe a grosse 
incivility tointerrupt them In thcirconvcrsation. 170981 eele 
* %ttUr No. 45 r 8 Florio, who never interrupted any Man 
living when he was speaking. 1887 R us kin Pnzterita II. 
xix. 42 x, I could not bear being interrupted in anything 1 was 
about. 

3 . absot. or intr. (from 1 or 2). (Also quasi- 


trans. with the words spoken as object = to say h 
interruption.) 

1412-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy v. xxxviit. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 188 b/2 Ther shal no man leclayme ne sci nay, Interrupte 
ne make no delay. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 512 As one who 
sought access, but feard To interrupt, side-long he woris 
his way. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, ‘ Ay, truly’, inter- 
rupted the glover ; * and I so counselled and commanded 
thee 2875 Jovvett Pinto (ed. 2) I. 220 By Zeus, said 
Ctesippus, interrupting, I only wish that you would give me 
some proof. Ibid. 224 Please not to interrupt, my good 
friend. 

+ 4 . trails. To hinder, stop, prevent, thwart, a. 
an action, etc. Obs. 

1497 Bf. Alcock Mohs Perfect. B iij, This holy ghost in- 
terrupte this desyre, and apperyd. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IV 242 b, To the onely intent, that the manage 
should herafter, neither be interrupted nor broken, j6ji 
J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 14 1 The neighbours 
would have been awaked, and so the execution of their 
dcsignes interrupted. 

fb. a person, etc., in or from some action. 
Const, of or with inf. Obs . 

1464 Mann. House E E-xp. (Roxb.) 184, I schal nat in- 
terepte heme deweryng is lyffe. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiii. 
41 Ther is noman that coudc interrupte hym of ony thing 
that he wolde preue. 1604 I as. I Countcrol. (Arb.) 102 To 
interrupt them of their due function. 1624 Bp, Hall//m. 
Mar. Clergy Dcd., Satan enuying me this happiuevse, in- 
terrupts me by the malice of an importunate Aduersarie. 

5 . To infringe, suspend (a law). Obs. 

1430-40 Lydg. Eochas iv. v. (1554) 103 b, Al their statutes by 
which the! were made fre He interrupted of force and not 
of right. 1587 Golding De Mornayxxx iii. 536 God created 
nature, and hath giuen it a La we, which Law hewilhaueit 
to follow. Neuerthelcss somtimes. .he interruptelh it, .. to 
make vs to know y l he is Lord of nature. 

+ 6. To cut short, put an end to, destroy. Obs . 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xx. 176 The Cup, Quhamuth 
oft tymes, for saikles crymes, Mennis lyues he Interup. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 686 So soon as a great Croco- 
dile is discovered, there is such watch and care taken to 
interrupt and kill him for hope of the reward, that he cannot 
long escape alive. 

Interrupted (intercepted), ppl. a. [f. Inter- 
rupt v. + -ED 1.] Broken in upon ; broken off; 
having its course hindered or contiuuity broken ; 
made discontinuous : see the verb. 


X552 Huloet, Interrupted, inierpellatus. x59* P) NIFL 
Delia ii. Sigh out a Storxe of her crucll deedes. With inter- 
rupted accents of despaire. 1607 Shaks. Cor. in. 1. 2451 Whose 
Rage doth rend Like interrupted Waters, and orc-heare 
What they are vs’d to beare. 1748 Dodslev Preceptor! 1703} 
I. p. xliv, Express.. Sorrow by a low, flexible interruptea 
Voice. 1879 St. George's II osp. Rep. IX. 605 'i he patient 
lecovercd under daily application of the interrupted current- 

b. Bot. (and Zool.) Having smaller, or other- 
wise differing, members {e.g. leaflets in a compound 
leaf, or spikelets in an inflorescence) in the intervals 
between the others in a series; also, having a gap 
or void interval, discontinuous (as a linear mark- 
ing) : see next b. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Interrupt us, Bot., broken in 
respect to umfaimity: interrupted. x86x Miss era 
Flosucr. PI. VI. 269 Interrupted CIul>mo.ss. 1866 ireas, 
Bot., Interrupted, when any symmetrical arrangeni^ ent 
destrbyed by local causes : a leaf is interruptedly pmiu» 
when some of the pinnae are much smaller than the otue s, 
or wholly wanting. . «■ 

c. Plus. Interrupted cadence', an alteration^ 

the perfect cadence, in which the full close i* re- 
ferred or evaded by the use of some other 
(usually that of the sixth of the key) instead 01 tna 
of the tonic. .. , 

18 xx Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Interrupted, ajerm app>^ 
by theorists to those closes or cadences in which the 1 

instead of falling or rising from the fifth to the kej- j 

passes to some other, and interrupts the full close, 0F 
cadence. 1877 Stainer Ha rmony x i i,The i n te r r up te a cac 
consists of a tempoiary delay of the perfect cadence. 


C. H. H. Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 291 

rupted cadence generally quoted as typical 
which tne chord of the dominant, instead of pioceco ‘ ? . 


the harmony of the tonic as the mind is Ted to ex b e 5 ^’ I t S 
followed by the chord of the 6th of the key, or sub-ine • 
Interruptedly,^, [f. piec. + -ly -.J 

an interrupted manner ; with interruptions or 
intervals; disconlinuously. . .. . 

1663 Boyle Exp. Hist. Colours 1. iii- 5. 1 9 f * ie . ,n ?L lllS 
light that meets with a grosser liquour..wtll have 112* 
either refracted, or imbibed, or else reflected more 
interruptedly than they would be, if the body hao w L . 
moistened. <21708 Beveridge Thes. Thcol. if.n 

Not interruptedly, but constantly. 18x7 BykoN * ‘ 
in. iv, Interruptedly .. the fitful song Begun and uie f 
the gentle wind. . 

b. Bot: (and Zool.) With smaller or otliciwi*. 
different members in the intervals between 


nequal in size or situation. 1846 Dana i 

Cellules interruptedly uniseriate. 1870 Hooker 
08 Spiraea ulmaria .. leaves interruptedly lcC r 

90 Gatcopsis Ladanum . . leaves . . interruptedly s 

Interrupter, -or (intcru-pW-O- Also 6 
In form a, a. L. interrupter, agent-n. 
errumplre : cf. F. inlerruptcur ; in 0 , '• , 

ivpt v. + -En 1 .] One who interrupts : see tne • 
a. 15 ..-, .Act l Hen. Via, e. .0 The sc.d .ntcrruptourc 
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and letters therof to be brought to Caole. 155a Huloet, 
Interruptour, interpolator. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. 
lviii. (1612) 254 Wherefore ourQueene her interruptors sent. 
1797 Mad. D'Arblay Diary $ Lett. VI. 141 Princess Au- 
gusta declined any interruptors. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. L 342 A disturber, or letter of 
other; an interrupter. 1654-66 Ld. Orrery Part hen. (1676) 
203 To seek out the high interrupter of it. 1771 Mrs. Delany 
Life .5- Corr. Ser. 11. 1 . 382 We were so busy no interrupters 
were admitted. 1804 H. K. White Let. to B. Maiidock in 
Ran. (1819) I. 135 The companion of my walks — the inter- 
rupter of my evening studies. 1869 Daily Ncivs 16 Apr., This 
rebuke was loudly cheered by Mr. Aytoun’s interrupters, 
b. A device for interrupting an electric current. 
iBSt S. P. Thomson EUctr . Magn, x. § 398 The inter- 
rupters of induction coils are usually self-acting. 1881 Set. 
American XIX. 388 If a Helmholtz interrupter be employed 
to make and break the primary circuit. 

Inten*u*ptible, rare . [f. as Interrupt v. 

+ -IBLE.] Capable of being interrupted. 

1628 Jackson Creed ix. xxiv. § 2 The virtue or efficacy of 
it is not ciicumscriptiblc by time nor interruptible by any 
moment or instant of time. 

Interrupting, vbl. sb. [f. Interrupt v. + 
-ing C] The action of the verb Interrupt; in- 
terruption. (Now only as gerund.) 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 628/2 When he hadde 
wyiii much, work & oft interrupting, brought at last his tale 
to an ende. 

Interrupting, ppl . a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That interrupts ; see the verb. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (1623) 612 A terrible in- 
terrupting tempest. 1739 G. Oct.E Gualt/terus 4 G rise Ida 
82 Oft wou'd intrude an interrupting thought. Mod. The 
speaker continued amid interrupting cries. 

Hence Interruptingly adv. } in the way of in- 
terruption. 

1650 A. 11 . Mitt at. PoUmo 14 Messages, which., they have 
interruptingly dared to trouble our State with. 1848 Buck- 
ley Iliad 11 Him, noble Achilles interruptingly answered. 
Interruption (intorypjon). Also 5 intrump- 
cioun, interupcion, 6 intrupcion. fad. L. in - 
Icrruptiotuem, n. of action from interrumpere to 
Interrupt; cf. F. interruption (1437 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action of interrupting, or fact of being 
interrupted (in the various senses of the verb); with 
an and pi., an instance of this. 

1 . A breaking in upon some action, process, or 
condition (esp. speech or discourse), so as to cause 
it (usually temporarily) to cease ; hindrance of the 
course or continuance of something; a breach of 
continuity in time; a stoppage. 

1489 Caxton Fay tee of A. tv. x. 255 Take not now in 
anger yf I putte interrupeyon in thy wordes for a questyon 
that I wil aske of the. 1494 Fauyan Citron, vit. 336 The 
cytezyns enjoyed theyr lybertyes without interupcion. 1587 
Golding De Mornay xxxiii. 536 We would impute al tho«.e 
interruptions and changes to the nature of nature it selfe. 

1 660 Milton Free Commit). Wks. (1847) 445/2 t he frequent 
disturbances, interruptions, and dissolutions which the par- 
liament hath had. 1797 Burke Corr. IV. 423 , 1 still go on 
with the work I have in hand, but with terrible interrup- 
tions. 1868 Helfs R t aimak ii. (1876) 14 Ellesmere, who is 
the greatest of interrupters, is the most intolerant of any 
interruption but his own. 

b. In weakened sense (with negative expressed 
or implied) : Temporary cessation, intermission. 

1607 E. Gri.mstone tr. Goulart's Menu Hist. 76 She con- 
tinued sixe monethes. .todrinke daylie, without interruption 
foureteene pounds of water. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 1 . xiv. 
823 That process by which our bodies receive some sub- 
stances and give out others, admits of no interruption. 

2 . A breach of continuity in space or serial order ; 
a break ; the formation or existence of a gap or 


void interval. 

1390 Gower Cotif. I. 37 If aman were Mad al togedre of 
o matlere Wiboutcn interrupcion. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 
127 Tile mountains, which in a continuall raunge without 
interruption stand vpon the coasts of the Ocean. ^ 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Barth (1723) n The Interruptions of 
the Strata. 1853 Kanb Grinncll Exp. xxxy. (1856) 322 
Dr. Vreeland and my &elf witnessed repeatedly interruptions 
of their continuity. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
A22 The most fiequent form of local interruption of the 
fibrous sheath . . consists in the presence of a gap of greater 
or less extent, filled up by comparatively thiu-wallcd paren- 
chyma. 

fb. The action of breaking in between two 
things; irruption. Obs. 

a 1677 Hale Print . Orig. Man. 11. ix. 216 Places severed 
from the Continent by the interruption of the Sea. 

t 3 . The action, or an act, of hindering or thwart- 
ing ; hindrance, obstruction. Obs. 

1463 Mann. 4- Housch. Exp. (Uoxb.) 187 To enjoye our 
sayd lycence wyth outyn any let, interupeyon or impedi- 
ment. c 1475 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 274 The cardenall 
uppone his liede the crowne did sett, The septure in his 
honde, withowte intrumpeioun or lett. J . Heywood 

Spider % F. vii. 41 Of iustice no let ledeth intrupcion, Like 
this loue (named selfe loue) growne of corrupcion. 1595 
Shaks. John in. iv. 9 Diuers deere friends slaine ? And 
h loud y. England into England gone, Ore-bearing interrup- 
tion spight of France?. . . 

4 . Sc. Law. 4 The step legally requisite to stop 
the currency of the period of a prescription ’ (Iiell 
Diet. Law Seal.). 

1615 Burgh Pec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) II. 322 Of the 
quhilk hous, Williame Gray, baillie, tuik doune ane dtnet 
[=turf] in takine of lauchfull interruptione, and fnnd the 
said half? pennie hous and land is to appeitcme m pco- 
pertie to the said towne of Aberdeine. 1681 Stair Inst. 


Law Scot. (1603) h. xii. § 26 The main Exception or Reply 
against Prescription, is Interruption, not only by the dis- 
continuing the Possession of the whole, but also of a part, 
which was found sufficient to interrupt the Prescription as 
to the whole. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v. Prescrip - 
tiou, An interruption on the last day of the forty years will 
be effectual. 

Interruptive (intanrptiv), a. [f. as Inter- 
rupt v. + tve : cf. corruptive .] 

1 . Having the quality of interrupting. 

1651 Bedell in Fulled s Abel Rcdiv., Erasmus 76 In- 
flexible to imbavque in any thing intenuptive of his Studies. 
1662 New Eng. Hist. <5- Gen. Reg. {1850) IV. 63 A bodily 
infirmity . . frequently interruptive to mejn my calling. 1766 
G. Canning Anti-Lucretius n. 126 No interruptive Void in- 
trudes between. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch . 180 There was 
nothing ungentle in his tone as he made this interruptive 
remark. 

+ 2 . Characterized by interruption ; interrupted.. 

1643 Herle Answ. Feme ji A broken interruptive repe- 
tition of some lines. 

tlnterruptly, adv. Obs. [f. Interrupt///. 
ac + -BY 2 .J in an interrupted manner; inter- 
ruptedly. 

1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 1S8 Ariosto will interruptly 
shake hands with the Reader, at halfe a Tales end wrest his 
Attention to a new busiuesse. 

Interruptor : see Interrupter. 
Interruptory (int3rz> , p t3r i), a. [f. as Inter- 
rupt v. + -oky. j Having the quality or function 
of interrupting ; interruptive. 

1869 Hullah in Contcmp. Rev. X. 351 Consonants are 
practically initiatory, distributive, or interruptory only. 
1871 Alabaster IVhccl of Law 206, I have omitted . . a few 
remarks of an interruptory character. 


t Interru/pture. Obs. rare. [f. L. interrupt 
ppl. stem (see Interrupt v.) + -ure ; cf. L. ruptura 
Rupture.] = Interruption.. * 

1648 J. Goodwin Right ft Might 37 To attempt any inter- 
rupture, distraction, or disturbance therein. 

Intersale, -salute : see Inter- pref. 2 a, 1 b. 

Inters calm(e (i'ntaiskrelm). Antiq. rare— 0 . 
fad. L. i liters calm itim , f. inter between + scahnus , 
Gr. atcaXfibs a peg to which an oar was strapped, 
a thole-pin: c C. intercolumn.] The space between 
two of the thole- pins to which the oars were 
strapped in an ancient Roman or Greek galley or 
rowing-boat. 1882 in Ogilvie. 

II Interscapilium (i ; nt3JskapHii;m). Zool. 
[late Lat., f. inter between + scapula shoulder- 
blade.] The space between the shoulder-blades ; 
the upper region of the back (esp. in birds). Also 
in mod. forms interscapnliwn , interscapulum. 

1855 Mayne Ex^os. Lex., I n ter sea pu li u nr. old term 
applied by Bartholin, Anat. iv. 19, p. 746, to the spine of 
the scapula . . Applied by I Niger to the region of the back 
between the shoulder-blades in the Mammifera, between 
the wings in birds. 1887 Amer. Naturalist XXI. 583 
A large white patch on the lower hind neck and the anterior 
portion of the interscapilium. 

Interscapular (intsiskarpirflai), a.(sb.) Anat. 
and Zool. (Inter- 4 a.] Situated betwten the 
scapulas or shoulder-blades. 

1721 Bailey, Interscapular Cavities, are the hollow Places 
between the Shoulder Blade and the Vertebra’s. 1834 .J. 
Forbes Laenuec’s D/s. Chest (ed. 4) 43 It had lost three 
inches . . in the interscapular region. 1874 Coues Birds 
N. IV. 144 The interscapular region alone is ferrugineous. 

B. sb. (in pL) The interscapular feathers. 

Inters c a* pul ary, a. rare ~ °. ff. as prec. : see 
-ARY.] = prec. (In recent Diets.) 

Interscapulium, -lum: sec Interscapilium. 

Inter scendent ( intajse*ndent), a. Math. rare. 
[ad. mod.L. inlerscemicns, . ent-em (Leibnitz), f. 
inter between ; after transcendens Transcendent.] 
Applied to expressions or equations involving in- 
commensurable quantities in the exponents; re- 
garded as being intermediate between algebraic 
transcendental. Also lat ersc ende ’atal a. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet., Inter scendent, in Algebra, is 
applied to quantities, when the exponents of their powers 
are radical quantities. Thus x , .r , etc. are interscen- 
dent quantities 1879 Salmon Higher Plane Curves vii. 
(ed. 3' 275 A class or' equations called by Leibnitz iuter- 
scenaental, or which involve the variables with exponents 
not commensurable with any rational number ; for example 
V 2 

y—x 

f Interscrnd, v. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. inter - 
scind-ere to tear asunder.] (See quot.) So f In- 
tersci’ndent a. Obs. rare — 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Interscuuhnt . . that cuts in the 
mid.st, or hews asunder. 1721 Bailey, To Interscunt .. to 
cut in two in the midst. 


+ In terser r be, v. Obs. rare- °. [ad. L. in ter- 
se rib ere lo write between.] ‘To write between, 
to interline* (Bailey, 1721). So + I nterscript, 
something written between lines of writing; at in- 
terlineation ; + Interscri'ption, writing between. 

1656 Blount Giossogr. } In ter script (L. inscriptuw ) t an 
interlacing of a line an interlining. t6sS Pkiluvs, inier- 
scriptiou, an interlining, a writing between two lines. 

Interseam (mtaisrm), v. Obs. or arch. [ad. 
F.entresemer to sow among, intersperse (15-16U1 c. 
inGodef.), i. entre- between + seiner L. seminar e 


to sow. But apparently often associated with Sea 3t 
sb. or ta] trails. To sprinkle or scatter between 
or amongst other things; to furnish or adorn 
with something sprinkled between ; to intersperse. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1589 Greene Menaphon JArb.) 3* Hee compared ..her 
face to borders of Lillies irvtevseamed with Hoses. 1590 
— Never too late (1600) 49 Like Lillyes dipt in Bacchus 
choycest wine, Powdred and interseamd with azurd values, 
* 59 * — Upst. Courtier B iij b, Curiouslye ouerwhiptc with 
Golde twist, interseamed with knottes of Pearle. 1598 
Yonc Diana ^94 He had on a’cote of cloth of siluer, inter- 
seamed and iinbrodered with flowers. 1858 Sir T. W\se 
Exciirs. Pcotofonnesus (1865)' II. iv. 82 Rushing brooks 
hurried across our path on their way to the Alphcus iu- 
terseamed with red fallows or quiet slopes of meadow-land, 
t Intersecant, a. {sb.) Obs. rare [ad. L. 
intersecdnt-etn, pr. pple. of interseedre : see next.] 
Intersecting, b. as sb. in pi. Intersecting lines. 

1658 Phillips, Intersecants in Heraldry, are pertranrient 
lines which cro^se one another. 1721 Bailey, Intersecant , 
cutting in two in. the middle. 

fluterseca’tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action, 
analogically f. L, inlcrsecaie to Intersect.] = In- 
tersection. 

14x2-20 Lydc- Chrou Troy 1. y. (MS. Digby 332) If. 12 b/2 
By cause of certeyn intersecaciouns Of dyuers cercles and 
revoluciouns. *6x3-39 1 * Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(1742) I. 72 This lntersecation of the two Lines. 

Intersect (int3jse*kt), v. [f. L. intersect -, 
ppl- stem of interseedre to cut asunder, intersect, 
f. inter between + secure to cut.] 

1 . trans. To divide (something) in two by pass- 
ing through or lying across it ; to cross. Freq. in 
passive (const, with or by). 

1615 Ckooke Body of Man 351 Why they are obliquely 
placed and intersect themselues Varolius hath elegantly 
shewd. 1713 Pope Guardian No. 02 T 5 Tim Tuck, the 
hero, .is particularly remarkable for thejength of his sword, 
which intersects his person in a cross line, and makes him 
appear not unlike a fly, that the boys have run a pin thro* 
and set a walking. 1776 Gibbon Dccl. F. xiii. 1 . 396 Four 
streets^ intersecting each other at right angles. X793 Crau- 
eurd in Ld. Auckland s Corr. (1862) III.132 The ground 
was so broken and intersected with ravines, that not a 
horseman could act. 1849 Murchison Siberia iii. 38 It is 
often intersected by veins of quartz, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 

1. xix. J35 Crevasses aI>o intersect the ice. 

b. Gcom. Of a line or surface ; To pass through 
or across (a line or surface), so as to lie on both 
sides of it with one point (or line) in common : 
« Cut v . 15 b. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. 292 Being in the 
/Equator it would intersect their Horizon, and be halfe 
above and halfe beneath it. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exrrc. 
269 Where these two Arches Intersect, or cut each other, 
theie is the Center. 1840 Lardsbr Gcom. x. 125 If two 
chords intersect each other in a circle, ihe rectangle under 
the segments of the one will be equal to the rectangle 
under the segments of the other. 1858 O. W. Holmes A ut. 
Breakf.-t. xii. i*2 > Keep any line of knowledge ten years, 
and some other line wtll intersect it. 1873 B. Williamson 
Dijf. Calc. (ed. 3) xiii. § 190 Every fstraightj linemuat inter- 
sect a curve of an odd degree in at least one real point. 

c. Of a person ; To come across, cross (another 
person, or his course) ; to intercept, rare. 

1862 Carlyle Froth. Gt. ix. vi. (18721 III. *24 Crumkow, 
we suppose, drives forth from Berlin, to intersect him, in 
the MeumarJi. 1873 Tristram Moab viii. 154 Shepherds 
hurriedly stalking forth ahead, so as to intersect our path. 

d. To divide or separate (two things) by passing 
between them. raie. 

1784 Couper Task 11. 16 Lands intersected by a narrow 
frith Abhor each other. 

2 . intr. (lor rejl.) To cross or cut each another : 
chiefly Gcom. ot lines or surfaces. 

1*755 in Johnson : quoting Wiseman in error: see Inter- 
ject.} 1847GKOTE Greece 11. xlvii. (1862J IV. i6x Straight 
Streets intersecting at right angles. ^ *869 Tyndall Notes 
Lea. Light 24 The rays from a luminous point placed be- 
yond the focus intersect at the opposite side or the len». 
*873 B. Williamson /?//?; Calc. (ed. 2) xiv. §204 The Lem- 
niscate whose equation is (x-+y’)' J ~ a\x‘* — y ‘ t ). . [has] two 
blanches intersecting at the origin, 
b. Logic, (bee quot.) 

1864 Bowen Logic iv. 93 Concepts are said to intersect , 
when the Extension of one coincides in part, and only in 
part, with the Extension of the. other. Thus, Frenchman 
and Protestant are Intersecting Concepts, for borne French- 
men are Protestants and some are not, some Protestants arc 
Frenchmen and some are not. These may be symbolized 
by two circles whose circumferences Intersect each other. 
Intersect U'n to isek t), sb. [ad. L. intersect’ urn , 
neuter of pa. pple. of interseedre ; see prec.] 
fl. = Insect sb. Obs. 

*654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 74 Wildest he the 
head, and his subjects the body, were at a distance, or like 
intersects and flies, tacked together by a mathematical line, 
and imaginary thread. 

. 2 , Geom. A point of intersection. 

*886 A thcnxum 19 June 815/1 Mr. Marth gave an account 
of his method of mapping the curves described by the inter- 
sects of the planetary orbits with a plane at right angles to 
the ecliptic. 

Inters ext ant, a. rare . [f. Intersect v. 4- 
-aNtLJ That intersects ; intersecting. 

1863 R. Townsend Mod. G<am. I. *Bx When three lines.. 
are .Tcollinearly intersectant with the opposite sides. 

Interse-cted, ppl. a. [f. Lmeiisectz/. t -u> i J 
Crossed : divided by crossing lines, etc. : see vb. 
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1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 131 A cross, or intersected lines 
above the mount of Jupiter. 2816 ByfiON Parisian xx, And 
o’er that fair broad brow were wrought The intersected lines 
of thought. 1899 T. S. Baldock Cromwell 205 They thought 
it unsafe to risk their horse in such an intersected country. 

Intersecting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INC,-.] 
That intersects ; usually with sb- in pi., that inter- 
sect each other ; crossing. 

2656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. Wks. 1839 1. 1S2 The two ex- 
treme points of the intersection are in both the intersecting 
planes, Halfpenny Sound Bu tiding i6Thc Intersect- 

ing Arches are Gothick ones. 1790 W. Wrighte Grotesque 
Archil. 13 An arcade of intersecting semi-ellipses. 1878 C. 
Stanford Symbols Christ ii. 37 A knowledge of the future 
in all its million million threads of intersecting influence. 
x83o H aug h ton Phys. Geog. iv. 16S The formation of the 
continent shaped out by its intersecting mountain chains. 

Intersection (iutatsekjhn). [ad. L. inter- 
Siction-em (Vitruvius), n. of action from intersecarc 
to Intersect. Cf. F. intersection (14th c.).] 

1 . The action or fact of intersecting or crossing ; 
esp. in Geom, (see Intersect v. j b). 

*539 W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 155 Then the me- 
ridian circle crosseth also .. And so by these intersections 
[etc.]. 1570 Billingsley Euclid x. x. 21 To marke the 
poynts of the intersections of the circles. 2658 Sir T. 
Browne Gard. Cyrus 37 By Diagonal lines the intersection 
was regular. 2704 Norris Ideal World 11. vii. 366 The 
necessary intersection or decussation of the oblique rays. 
1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 5 The intersections of 
sweetness^ in the rise and fall of melodies. 2860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xii. 89 We were compelled to cross at the place of 
intersection. 

2 . The place where two things intersect or cross; 
chiefly Geom., the point (or line) of intersection ; 
the point common to two lines or a line and a sur- 
face (or the line common to two surfaces) which 
intersect. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 163 Applie a ruler 
from the Center of the Quadrate, unto th* intersection of 
the two thrides. 1660 Barrow Euclid m. x, Both circles 
have their centers . . in the intersection of those perpen- 
diculars, which is O. 1743 Emerson Fluxions 234 The Axis 
of -Motion being the Intersection of this Plane with the 
Surface of the Fluid, a 1864 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jrnls. 
(1872) I. 15 We came to an intersection with another street. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 42 These formed at their inter- 
section a noble open place or square. 

3 . Logic. The relation of two classes that inter- 
sect, i.e. each of which partly includes and partly 
excludes the other. See Intersect v. 2 b. 

In mod. Diets. 

Intersectional (mtoise’kjanai), a. 1 [f. prec. 
+ -al.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized by in- 
tersection. 

2849 Ruskin Sev. Gamps ii. § 27. 58 Different mouldings 
were studiously associated, in order to obtain variety of 
intersectional line. 1861 T. W. RedhouseIii Jrnl. R. Asiat. 
Soc. XVIII. 400 note, The words in the intersectional com- 
partments are common to each of the intersecting verses. 

Interse'ctional, «. 2 [f. Inter- 40 + Section 

+ -al.] Existing or prevailing between sections. 
2865 Even. Standard 38 Mar., During the present inter- 
sectional war. 2895 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 19 Sept. 4/3 
Louisville, Chattanooga and Atlanta are three pillars upon 
which intersectional good feeling rests secure this year, 

t Intersegment. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 b.] 
A segment of a line included between two lines 
that intersect it ; an intercept. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math . 496 So is MP, the Inter- 
segment of the Parallels VH and KL ., to HC, the other 
Intersegment. 

Intersegmental : see Inter- pref. 4 a. 
Interseme : see Interseasi. 

+ Interse-minate, v. Obs. rare — ®. [f. Inter- 

1 + L. seminars to sow : cf. disseminate .] ‘ To 
sow among or between’ (Bailey, 1721). 
tlnterse-pient, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. zh- 
terssepient-eni , pr. . pple. of inlerscepire to fence 
about, cut off, f. inter between + sazptre to hedge 
in, fence in.] Forming a septum or partition be- 
tween vessels or cavities. 

1578 Banister Hist. Slanyn. 02 Intersepient membrans 
are those svhiche grow about those vessels betwene the 
lunges and the hart. 

Interseptai (intaise-ptal), a. [f. L. inter- 
sxpt-um diaphragm, midriff, partition (f. inter be- 
tween + Slept um fence) + -al.] Situated between 
septa or partitions. (Chiefly Anat. and Zool.) 

1 ■'-! 7 9 T boo Cycl. Altai. IV. 26/2 The eight interseptai 
compartments communicate freely with the great cavity. 
1859 J. R. Greene Man. Anbn. Kingd., Protozoaiq These 
foramina are not to be regarded as simple apertures in the 
walls of the diambers, but rather as the orifices of a peculiar 
system of ‘interseptai' canals. 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
A uim. iii. 164 A third cycle of twelve septa divides the 
previously existing twelve interseptai chambers into twenty- 
four. 1880 — Crayfish iv. 186 The inter-septal substance 
swells up and becomes transparent. 

If Interne* p turn. [JL, : see prec.] A diaphragm 
or partition : esp. in Anat. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl., Interseptum, a word used 
oy some writers to express the uvula, and by others the 
septum narium. 28x9 J. & C. Bell A nat. Hum. Body (ed. 7) 
*5 If thin, membraneous, and transparent, it [the dia- 
phragm of fowls! can perform none of the functions of a 
diaphragm, and must be merely such a membraneous inter- 
xeptum as some Amphibia and Reptiles have, supporting 
the viscera, or confining them in their place. 2887 Syd. 


Soc. Lex., Interseptum , old term for the uvula, also the 
septum narium ; also the diaphragm. 

t Interse’rt, v. Obs. Also 6-7 enter-, [fv 
L. intersert ppl. stem of interserere to put be- 
tween, interpose, f. inter between + serere to set, 
put, place, insert.] trans. To insert between other 
things; to interpolate. (Freq. in 17th c.) 

1583 Stanyhurst JEneis To Rdr. (Arb.) 15 G. breuia: 
soomtyme long by position where D may bee enterserted, as 
passage is short, but yf you make yt long, passadge with 
D. would bee written, ifixx Florio, Interserto , enterserted 
or wrought betweene. 2615 JUckson Creed iv. 11. v. § 5 To 
intersert more proofs of antiquity would be troublesome 
unto me. a 2691 Boyle Hist. Air x ix. (1692) 271 Give me 
leave here to intersert the opinion of Dr. l J u^h. 

b. tram f To furnish or supply with insertions. 
2767 S. Paterson Another Traveller 1 1. 150 A book of 
wanderings .. interserted with whimsical digressions and 
unseasonable reflections. 

f Intersection. Obs. [n. of action from L. 
interserere : see prec.] The action of ‘intersert- 
ing*; that which is ‘interserted ’ ; interpolation. 

2626 Jackson Creed vni. xxyii. § 3 By a voluntary inter- 
sertion of the Prophet Jeremiah his name by some bold 
transcriber. 1641 Milton Animadv. ii. Wks. 1738 I. 84 
They have some intersertions which are plainly spurious. 
1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton . 193 That intersertion of P in 
many Latine words, .as in sumpsit, prompsit. 2771 Sheri- 
dan tr. Aristccnetxis ’ Love Ep. iii. (1874) 457, note, What 
intersertions there may be, have been before apologized for. 

IntersessionaJ, -set, -shade ; see Inter- 
pref. 4 b, I a, 1 b. 

Intersliock (intaijip’k), v. rare. Also 7 en- 
ter-. [f. Inter- i b + Shook v., in sense 1 after 
F. s' ' entrechoquer (1564 in Thierry).] 

+ 1 . trans. To strike or attack mutually. Obs. 
2603 Florio Montaigne I. xlvii. (1632) 253 When with 
vehemence they come to entershocke one another. 2605 
Daniel Philotas^ Whs. (ijzq) 372 What Discontentments 
will there still arise In suen a Camp of Kings, to intershock 
Each others Greatness. 

2 . inlr. To strike together, collide. 

2650 Earl Monm, tr. Senault's Man bee. Guilty 227 Plea- 
sures do^ enter-shock, and always leave some of our senses 
in languishment. 1886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Salammbo 
xiv. 395 The elephants* carcases, driven' by the wind, inter- 
shocked, like an archipelago of black rocks floating on the 
water. 

Hence Intersho 'eking vbl. sb. So + I’ntershock 
sb- [cf. obs. F. entree hoc], rare - °. 

x6xx Cotgr., Entrcchoc, an intershocke; a mutuall or 
interchangeable rushing one vpon another. 1652 Ukquhart 
Jewel Wks. (1834) 264 There was concerning it such an 
intersbocking of opinions. 2706 Phillips, Intershock, a 
clashing, or striking of one thing against another. 

Intershoot (intajj/rt), v . [Inter- ia.] a. 
intr. To shoot or glance at intervals, b. Irons. 
To shoot or dart between or among ; to variegate 
at intervals (chiefly in pa. pple. intershot , const. 
with : cf. Shot ppl. a.). 

_ *845 Wordsw. Suggested by Bird 0/ Paradise 21 Hues., 
intershooting, and to sight Lost and recovered, as the rays 
of light Glance on the conscious plumes. 2845 Faber 
Rosary, etc. 56 A long broad lake of meadow-grass , . inter- 
shot with gold and gieen. 2890 Chicago Neu>s 29 Oct., The 
fires of the eruption intershot the dense smoke. 

Intersidereal (knto-ismdD-nal), a. [f. Inter- 
4 a 4- L. stdtts, slder- star : see Sidereal.] Situated 
or occurring between the stars : = Interstellar. 

2656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. Wks. 2839 I.445 Besides the 
stars, - they may be all comprehended under the name of in- 
tersidereal bodies. 2862 Sir H. Holland Ess. i. 18 Those 
inter-planetary and inter-sidereal distances. 

f Inter si'lient, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
* inter silien t-em^ pr. pple. of *intersilire to leap or 
spring between, f. inter between + satire to leap.] 
Emerging suddenly in the midst of something. 

1647 Ward Simp.. Cobler 50 Parliaments, Senates, or ac- 
countable Commissions, must have power to consult and 
execute against intersilient dangers and flagitious crimes, 
prohibited by the light of Nature. 

t Intersi-st, v. Obs. rare ~ °. [ad. L. inter - 
sis Gere to stop between.] 

2623 Cockeram, Intersist , to stay betweene. 
f I'llter sited, ppl. a. Obs. rare, [f, L, inter - 
sit-us put between, interposed, pa. pple. of inter- 
serere to set between + -ed *.] « Placed or situated 
between; interposed. 

1578 Ban !ster Hist. Man 1. 22 The soft Cartilage inter- 
sited betwene their bod yes, is so much the greater and 
thicker. 

Intersituate, -smile : see Inter- pref. 1 a. 
Intersocial (infois^Jal), a. [f. Inter- 4 c 
+ L. socius companion : see Social.] Existing 
between associates ; social. 

285a Roget Thesaurus Introd. (1892) 27 note, I have., 
ventured to introduce the adjective intersocial, to express 
the active voluntary relations between man and^man. 1864 
Realm 6 Apr. 8 The pressure of intersocial criticism. *883 
Longvt. Mag. July 262 They have, .entered on the condition 
of inter-social citizens. 

flntersorj, v . Agree. Obs. [f. Inter- zb + 
Soil jA] To mix one kind of soil with another. 

2610 W. FoLKtscHAM Art of Survey 1. x. 33 We would 
endeuoar..to m^ke seuerall Soyles serue interchangeably. . 
by inter-soyling or seasoning the one with the other. 2688 
R. Holme A rmoury. nr. 334/1. 2725 in Bradley Fant. Diet. 
Intersole/ sb. variant of EsnnifisoXi. 


Intersole, v . : see Inter- pref. i a. 

Intersomnial (intaisp'mnial), a. [f. Inter- 4 d 
+ L. somni-um dream + - al : more properly infra- 
somnial .] Occurring in the midst of a dream. So 
Interso'mnious a ., ‘ between sleeping and- wak- 
ing* (Worcester 1S46, citing Dublin Rev.). 

1849 Mayo Truths Pop. Superst. iv. 69 The ghostly 
and intersomnial communications . . have been announce- 
ments of the deaths of absent parties. 

Inte*rsonant, a. rare - [ad. L, intersomit * 
em, pr. pple. of intersonare to sound between or 
among.] * Sounding between* (Ogilvie). 

t Intersou'r, v. _ Obs. [f. Inter- i a + Socb 
v. or a.] trans . To intermix sourness in or with.’ 

2599 Daniel Let. Octavio. Wks. (xji?) I. 81 F ear .. held 
back something from thee full of Sweet, To intersour unsure 
Delights the more. 

Intersow v. Pa. pple. -sows. 

[Inter- i a ; cf. interseam , interseminale .] 

1. trans . To sow, or Jig. to scatter or sprinkle, 
among or between other things; = Intersperse. 1. 

1605 Camden Rex/:. (1636) 40 Here amongst, the Brittans 
have left divers of their words mterso\Ned. 

2 . To furnish (ground, etc.) with seed or the like 
sown or scattered among or between other things, 
or at intervals ; const, with : « Intersperse 2. 

2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Planting, The remainder 
of the Ground may be inter-sovv’d with Ash-Keys. 1856 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (x£6o) II. vui. ix. 07 The very dust 
is dazzling and priceless, intersown with the sapphire, the 
sardonyx, the emerald of heaven. 

Interspace (i’ntojsp^s), sb. [Inter- 2 b.] 

1 . A space between two things ; intermediate or 
intervening space, interval. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. n. 88 Yf dicbes plese, hem male, 
and tbrefeet depe .. Thyn entre space in oon maner thou 
kepe. x6xx Florio, Intcrtuczzo,.. an interspace. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 41 [The crown] was framed .. 
with an intersection in the middle from the main crossing 
barres, and the interspaces, unto the frontal circle, continued 
by handsome network-plates. 2726 Leoni Albertis A reft. 
1 1. 41/2 The Ancients, .made a grate of brass, .and filled up 
the interspaces of this grate .. with a transparent sort of 
stone. 18x7 Coleridge Zapolya iv. iii, Our messengers are 
posted With such short interspace, that fast as sound Can 
travel to us, we shall learn the event. 1866 Lung Pren. 
Rem , Caithn. 32 Consisting of concentric circular vvafJs 
with cells or chambers in the interspaces between the walls. 

2 . A space of time between two events, etc. ; an 
interval of time. 

2620 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 186 The inter-space 
betwixt the past and present Celebrity, exceeded the longest 
Age of Men. a 2670 Hacket A bp. Williams l (1693)27 f 
gather up more at the Interspaces of Leisure, then others 00 
at their Study. 2820 Blackw.Mag. VI. 379 
by the interspace of ages. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (100 j> S 7 S 
During one of those little interspaces of repose and hope 
which occur in even the most persecuted lives. 

Interspace v. [Inter- i.] trans. 

To put a space or interval between ; to occupy or 
fill the space or interval between. 

2847. Bushnell Chr. Nurt. 11. iii. (x86i) 282 Intelligent 
feeding, which is interspaced by rest. x886 H. James 
Bostonians II. 11. xxi. 58 He began to interspace ms vuts 
considerably, and at last made them very rare.^ 1889 Bos • 
Jnspir. Bible vi. 243 It is necessary sometimes to inter- 
space, if we may so term it, the Biblical records. 

Interspatial (into-isp^ 1 'f al), a. U- TO* 
* inter spali-um as = interspace + -al : cf. Spatial, j 
Of or belonging to an interspace, esp. in Eidom. 
to one of the interspaces orareas between the 
on an insect’s wing. Hence Interspa'tially adv. } 


in relation to an interspace. - 

t I'nterspea:ker. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 3 .J 
One who holds a colloquy with another ; an in 
locutor. So f I -nter speaking* ppl. a. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad. 1. To Rdr., The cn.e e 
scope and drift of these Jnierspeakers. iS94 'J* - ,- s 
forespeach of the interspeakers in this Academy, "'*1. 10 

handled the cause of their future discourses. 1 

Intcrparlante, enterspeaking. * „ 

Interspeci'fic, a. [f. Intkr- 4 c t,? rE ? ! 
adj. from species .] Existing or prevailing betwe 

different species. . . f 

2889 Nature XXXIX. 287/x As the description of tn 
relations of organs characterized the physiology « ■ , 

dividual, so thatofinterspecificadaptationsisthepny 

of the race. , 

t riiterspeecll. Obs. [Inter- 2 a.] • =1 
between or among: a number of persons; con J 
1579 Fenton Cuicciard. x. (1599) -153 *’ e / a ? v ,t r « a v 'the 
was more profitable with these enterspeec^ hes .] A: s f, 

kings armie. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Dei/noso/M’ 
That title, importing a Conference, Discourse or intc P 
among wise men at a supper. T 1 — Tn- 

Interspe-rsal. rare. [f. next + --' L -J 

TEB 3 PEBSI 0 N. , 

1893 Athcnxum .« Mar. 3 mA To vary ih. 

monotonous succession of the thirty Fipe icous.. / 
judicious interspersal of these unique fragments. 

Intersperse (intarspo-rs), v. Also 6 enter 
sparse. If. L. iri/erspers-, ppl stem ot 
spergere (found only in pa. pple. tnterspersi J, 
inter between + spargers to scatter, sprinkle. j 

1. trans. To scatter or sprinkle between or among 

other things ; to place here and there in the 
of something ; to mingle dispeisedly or at intc 
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c 1645 Howell Lett. 11. Ixix. (1655) II. 100 You should do 
well to intersperse among them some eucharistical ejacula- 
tions and doxologies. iji a Addison Sped. No. 315 p 3 That 
particular Art which he [Milton) has made use of in the in- 
terspersing of all those Graces of Poetry, which the Subject 
was capable of receiving. 1856 Kingsley Lett. (1878) 1. 413, 
I like the way in which you have interspersed local traditions 
and stories. 

2 . To furnish, adorni or diversify (a thing) with 
other things scattered about, placed here and there, 
or mingled at intervals. 

1566 Addington Apuleius 51 A man of midle age hauing 
his bearde entersparsed with gray heares. 1645 Evelyn 
Diary 7 Feb., Various colour’d cinders, .some like pitch., 
others metaliq, interspers'd with innumerable pumices. 1781 
Gvbeon Decl. fr F. xxiv. (1869) 1 . 687 The face of the country 
was interspersed with groves. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xix. (1813) 378 Rich crimson grains interspersed with black 
berries. 1858 Thackeray Virgin, iv, Harry had proceeded 
in his narrative after his own fashion, interspersing it with 
many youthful ejaculations. 

b. Rarely said of the things intermingled. 

_ 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 172 A prodigious number of 
islands intersperse that mighty river. 

Interspersed (intwspyjst), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED 1.] Scattered, or placed here and there, be- 
tween or among other things ; dispersedly mingled. 

1664 Power .£.*•/. Philos. 11. 133 The particles, .with inter- 
spersed Vacuities. ^17x1 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 17^21 
II. 332 Short Sleeps, and watchful Care, Alternated with 
interspersed Prayer. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 12 Large 
heapsof oysters, and other marine shells, with interspersed 
stone implements. 

Hence Intexspe'xsedly (-edli) adv. , in an inter- 
spersed manner ; here and there among other 
things. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, il 119 Aetherial Atoms may be 
interspersedly diffused through all our Elements. 1861 
Musgrave By-roads 241 Producing corn, flax, and beet-root, 
interspersedly with carrots, potatoes, and dwarf beans. 

Interspersion (intaispsujbn). [n. of action 
f. Intersperse ; cf. aspersion , dispersion .] The 
action of interspersing or condition of being inter- 
spersed ; dispersion among other things ; an inter- 
mingling here and there. 

*658 Phillips, luterspersion, a sprinkling or scattering 
between. i66z Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. tu. iL § 15 The 
ground of divisibility of bodyes is the interspersion of a 
disseminated Vacuum. 1713 Addison Sped. No. 387 r 13 
This Interspersion of Evil with Good, and Pain with 
Pleasure, in the Works of Nature, is very truly ascribed by 
Mr. Locke, .to a moral Reason. x8xx. Pinkerton Petrol » 
I. 132 The interspersion of a few crystals . . of felspar or 
felsite. i85s E. Buhritt Walk Land's End 409 A pictu- 
resque interspersion of church towers, villages, hamlets, and 
the half-revealed faces of stately mansions. 

Interspheral, -spicular, -spiral: see Inter-. 
Intersphe-re, v. [Inter- i b.] a. irons. 
To bring within the sphere one of another, b. 
intr. To come each within the sphere or orbit of 
the other. 

1887 Chicago Advance 28 Apr. 259/4 The interests of men 
and women are so intersphered that whatever affects one 
reacts upon the other. 1889 Harped s Mag. Feb. 466/2 
Their lines shall intersphere or soon or late, And move 
together to the journey's end. 1896 Lady H. Somerset 
Addr. Brit. Wont. Temp. Assoc. 1 June, That interspher- 
ing of the world-life with our own, is already the practical 
realization of many. 

Interspinal (intaisparnal), a. Anat. [Inteb- 
4 a: in mod.L. inter spinalis.'] =* Interspinous. 

x8?x R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 186 Interspinal Ligaments 
..These ligaments occupy the intervals of the spinous pro- 
cesses in the back. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
94 The dorsal and anal fins [of the Perch] are supported by 
a series of bones, * fin-bearers * or * interspinal ' bones. 

Interspinons (intaispai-nas), Anat . [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between the spines or spinous 
processes of vertebras. 

1843 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. (ed. z) 97 The inter- 
spinous ligaments are thin and membranous. x88r Mivart 
Cat 54 Adjacent spinous processes are also connected to- 
gether by membranes, .called interspinous ligaments. 

b. spec. .in Ichthyol. Situated between the spines 
of the vertebras of a teleostean fish, so as to sup- 
port the dorsal fin. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 845/2 Interspinous bones., 
embedded in the flesh of the back. 1870 Rollcston Anim. 
Life Introd. 32 The inter -spinous bones and fin-rays of more 
highly organized fish. 

t Interspira’tion. Obs. [ad. L. interspird - 
tion-em , n. of action from interspirare : see next.] 
A taking breath between; a breathing space, a 
momentary pause or rest. 

1633 Cocker am, Interspiration , a breathing between e. 
1635 fi rath wait A read. Pr. 29 These interspirations minister 
new matter to their distemper’d humour to worke on. 1656 
H. More Enthus. Tri. To Rdr.A ivb. That there may Be 
a due time of Interspiration betwixt the ending of the serious 
and tbe entring into the merry passages. 

+ Interspi're, v - Obs. rare ~‘ l . [ad. L. inter - 

spirdre, f. inter between + spirdre to breathe.] 
intr. To take breath between ; to pause, take rest. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul u. App. lxxiii. And now 1 do 
awhife but interspire, A torrent of objections ’gainst me 
beat, xjai in Bailey. 

Intersprrnkle, v. [Inter- i a.] traits. To 
sprinkle here and there, or at intervals ; to inter- 
sperse. Hence Intersprrnlried///. <z. 


1842 Alison Europe (1840-50) XI. Ixxvi. §74. 480 Luxu- 
riant valleys, intersprinkled with hamlets, vineyards, and 
flower-gardens. 1898 Horton Commandm. Jesus viii. 136 
The modest purple of the intersprinkled violets. 

Inter squeeze, -staminal : see Inter-. 
Interstate, inter-state (rntaijshjLt), a. 
U.S. [Inter- 5.] Lying, extending, or carried 
on between states ; pertaining to the mutual 
relations of the States of the American Union. 

Interstate Commerce Act, an Act of Congress, passed 
Feb. 4, 1887, to regulate the commerce between the different 
States, establishing a body of commissioners for the admin- 
istration of the law. 

^1845 Joseph Story cited in Worcester. i85z J. M. Ludlow 
Ifist. II- S. 36 The Supreme Court has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all questions of constitutional, international, and (if 
I may venture the term) interstate law. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. VI. xxvL 34 When inter-state rights were to be 
confided to the members of each state. 1887 Daily Nevus 
it Jan. 6/5 To await the action of Congress upon the Inter- 
State Commerce Bill. 1899 G M. Depew ibid. 5 June 2/2 
Trusts are purely State, and not inter-State affairs. 

Interstellar (intaiste-lai), a. [Inter- 4 a..] 
Situated between the stars ; occupying or passing 
through the regions of space between the stars. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 354-5 The Interstellar Skie..hath.. 
so much Affinity with the Starre, that there is a Rotation of 
that, as well as of the Starre. 1674 Boyle Excell. Theol. 11. 
iv. 178 The inter-stellar part of heaven, which several of the 
modem Epicureans would have to be empty. 1821 Shelley 
Hellas 771 The sapphire floods of interstellar air. ^ 1863 R. H. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. fr Art 10 This efflux occasions a thrill, 
or vibratory motion, in the ether which fills the interstellar 
spaces. x88o Proctor Poetry Astron. xi. (1881) 378 A comet 
arriving from remote interstellar space. 

Interste'Uary, a. [Inter- 4 a.] =prec. 

1856 in Webster : hence in later Diets. 
Intersterility, -sternal : see Inter- 2 a, 4 a. 
Interstice (intavstis, i’ntaistis). Also 7 pi. 
int9rsticies. [ad. L. interstili-um space between, 
f. *interstit-, ppl. stem of intersistpre , f. inter be- 
tween + sis tore to stand; cf. F. interstice (14th c.).] 

1 . An intervening space (usually, empty) ; esp. a 
relatively small or narrow space, between things or 
the parts of a body (freq. in pi., the minnte spaces 
between the ultimate parts of matter) ; a narrow 
opening, chink, or crevice. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 848 When it is carried to 
the interstice or place between the browes, tbe very seat of 
reason. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ir. v. 87 When the 
ayery intersticies are fiUcdj and as much of the salt of the 
ashes as the water will imbibe is dissolved, a 1697 Aubrey 
Nat. Hist. Surrey (17x9) I. 45 The great wooden Bridge 
(over the Thames) hath twenty Interstices. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters 1 . 56 The interstices of water are always found 
full of air. 1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages iii. 89 He found 
an interstice, through which he could slip half-a-dozen 
burnt almonds. 1839 Stephens Matt. Brit. Coleoptera 47 
Elytra striated, interstices finely punctulated.^ 

Jig. 1653 J. Hall Paradoxes 16 Democracies. is. .indeed 
an interstice of government, rather than government. 1876 
Mozley Untv. Senn. vi. 132 Side currents are perpetually 
..slipping into the empty interstices of his thoughts. 

2 . An intervening space of time ; an interval 
between actions. Now rare. 

1639 Saltmars u. Policy IxxxL 69 Long inter-regnums or 
interstices in government is^ the Winter and ill Season of a 
State. 1688 Sedle h Proc. in Eng. Wks. 1722 I. 184 There 
must be some Interstice, some space of time, before they who 
deposed a King can set up another. 1726 Ayljffe Parergon 
1 79. I will endeavour to point out the Interstices of Time, 
which ought to be between one Citation and another. 186a 
Goulburn Pers. Relig. in. x. (1873) 239 Who look to the 
little intervals and interstices of work as so much time which 
may be freely wasted. 

b. spec, in Canon Law {pi.) The intervals re- 
quired between the reception of the various degrees 
of holy orders. j 

1745 A. Butler Lives Saints, Norlert (1847) VI. 119 The 
Irregularity committed in his receiving the holy orders of 
deacon and priest at the same time, without observing the 
interstices prescribed by the canons. 1885 Catholic Diet. 
(ed. 3) 454/2 A bishop cannot dispense with the interstices 
in ordaining candidates coming to him from another diocese. 

Hence Intersticed a ., having interstices ; also, 
fitted at intervals with something, rare. 

1848 Lytton Harold v. vii. Through the intersticed 
columns of the fane Edith saw the large shadow of a man. 
1888 Voice (N. Y.) 6 Sept., His bare back was inflamed 
with the scourges intersticed with pieces of lead and bone. 

f Intersti-nct, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. inter- 
siinci-us , pa. pple. of inlcrstinguPre to separate, 
f. inter between + stinguPre (cf. Distinct).] Di- 
vided, separated (in quot. 1684 =* Discrete i c). 

1623 Cockeram, Ititerstinct , diuided, separated. 1684 tr. 
Bond's Merc. Contpit. xvhl 6ox The mterstinct or discrete 
[Small Pox] come with a Shivering and Coldness. 

+ Interstrnctive, a. Obs. ram- 1 , [f. as 
prec. + -IVE.] Serving to divide or mark off. /«- 
terstimtive point, a punctuation-mark. 

1696 Wallis Lett, to Dr. Smith 8 Sept, in A ubrey's A need. 
(1813) I. 78 [To seej whether the notes of Parenthesis ( ) be 
used : and what care is taken of the interstinctive points , ; : . 
Interstitial (intaistijal), a. [f. L. type 
* inter stitidlis , f. interstitium Interstice + -al.] 

1 . Of the nature of an interstice ; forming inter- 
stices. 

1646 StaT. Browne Pseud. Ep. ij. l 55 In oyled paper .. 
themtcrstUial divisions being continuated by the accession 
of oyle, it becommeth more transparent. 1751 Johnson 


INTERSTBATEFY. 

Rambler No. 108 p 7 Those interstitial vacancies which In- 
tervene in the most crowded employment. 1830 Kater 
& Lakdn. MccJu ii. 17 The volume [o(a body) consists 
partly of material particles, and partly of interstitial spaces. 
1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 76 The interstitial spaces be- 
tween adjoining polyps. 

2. Of a thing : Pertaining to, existing in, or 
occupying interstices. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 96 According as these pores are 
more or greater in respect of the interstitial bodies. -X709 
Phil. Trans. XXVL 264 When there is a larger quantity of 
Interstitial Air to remove. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks x . 130 
The hornblendic matter merely appearing as little interstitial 
specks between the magnetite granules. 

b. Anat. Interstitial tissue, the fine connective 
tissue lying between the cells of other Tissue. In- 
terstitial organs , smaller organs of the body situated 
between larger ones. 

1835-6 Todd CycL Anat. I. 510/r The interstitial tissue 
varies according to the age and temperament of the indi- 
vidual. 1876 tr. Wagners Gat. Pathol. 239 In the inter- 
stitial or subpleural pulmonary tissue. 

c. Entom. Situated in the interstices or spaces 
between the strize, e.g. on the elytra of beetles. 

igoo D. Sharp Biol. Centr. Amer., Coleoptera II. 1. 620 
The peculiar interstitial punctuation [of the elytra] making 
it recognizable at a glance. 

d. Occupying an interval in time or order. 

1841 E. Hawkins Silver Coins (1887) 245 Edward IV, in 
his interstitial usurpation. 1859 Gladstone Glean . (1879) 
II. 147 ‘The Brook’, with its charming interstitial soliloquy 
• •will.. always rank among Mr. Tennyson's happy efforts. 

1 3. Of a physical or morbid process: Taking place 

I in the interstices of a body ; spec, in Phys . Affecting 
the internal structure of an organ or part by acting 
in its interstices or on its interstitial tissue; as 
interstitial absorption, emphysema , growth. 

Interstitial Pregnancy , that in which the development of 
the ovum takes place in that portion of the Fallopian tube 
which passes through the uterine wall. 

1807 M. Baillik Morb. Anat. (ed. 7) 220 This change [in 
the liver] must arise from a process which takes place 
through its whole substance, and seems to be what Mr. 
Hunter has called the interstitial absorption. ^ 1845 Todd 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 121 Bone.. grows in an inter- 
stitial manner after being originally deposited. 1858 J. H. 
Bennet Nutrition iv. 100 The variable activity of interstitial 
nutritive changes, rapid in the child, slow in the aged. X877 
Roberts Haiiabk. Med. (ed.3) 1. 391 Interstitial pneumonia 
runs a very chronic course. 

4. Having interstices, rare. 

1855 Bailey Mystic, etc. 25 The interstitial net of death. 
Interstitially (ints-istrjali), a,lv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly K] la an interstitial manner j in or through 
interstices. 

1704 G. Adams Nat. <$• Exp. Philos. IV, xlix. 351 [In- 
visible fire] exists .. in two modes, interstitially aruf organi- 
cally. 1870 Bentley Bot. 19 By the incorporation of new 
matter in its substance, or interstitially. 

t Intersti'tiated, ppl. a. Obs. [f. med.L. 
interstitiat-us (f. Urtcrstiti-nm : sec Intebstice 
and -ate -) + -ed !.] Sitnated as or in interstices. 

1665 Hooke Microgr 96 Whether it have any inter- 
Stitiated pores or vacuities. 

+ Inter sti*tion. Obs. rare— x . [ad. L. inter- 
stition-em, n. of action f. intersistPre : see Inter- 
stice.] = Interstitium. 

X390 Gower CouJ. III. 04 The ferste Periferie. .Engendre|> 
Myst . . The dewes atM pe ffrostes hore After Hike Intersti- 
cion In which Jjei take impression. 1633 Cockeram, Inter - 
stition , a ceasing:, a pawsing. 

t Interstrtious, a. Obs. [ f. L. inter still uni 
+ -ous.] Having the quality of an interstice. 

1592 R. D. Hypuerotomachia 21 The streigbteheekesand 
sides of the doore, with an interstitious aspect, inwardly 
carved with as great cunning as the rest. 

II Interstltitun (intojstidmm). Obs. PI. 
•stitia,(t-a’3),-stitium8. [L.; see Intebstice.] 

1. Of space: = Intebstice i. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guille mean's Fr. Cltirurg. 42 b/i Noe 
concavity or interstitium of muscles. 1665 Hooke Microgr . 

94 The small pores, or interstitia . . betwixt the Globules, 

I plainly saw. x6o8 Fryer Acc. E. India «J- P. 37 Curtains 
fringed with Battlements from one to the other; in whose 
Interstitiums whole Culverin are traversed. 1706 Baynard 
in Sir J. Floyer Hot fr Cold Bath 11. 252 It must be granu- 
lated and corn’d that the Air may lodge in the Intersmia's. 

2. Of time : = Interstice 2 . 

2624 T. Scott 2 nd Pt. Vox Pop. 45 This interstitium or 
twi-Iight of Treatie, or sixpence betweene Warreand Peace. 
X650 FULLER Pisgah in. vL 421 There was an Interstitium, 
or distance of seventy years between the destruction of 
Solomon's, and erection of Zorobabel’s Temple. 1704 Swift 
Mech. Operat. S/ir. Misc. (17x1) 288 The Interstitia are 
duly fill’d up by the Preacher, to prevent too long a pause. 

Interstratification (-stn^ tifik/t-jan). [In- 
ter- 2 a.] Tbe condition or fact of being, inter- 
stratified; an interposed formation or deposit. 

1855 > n Hvde Clarke Eng. Diet. 1872 W. S. Symonds 
Rec. Rocks ix. 104 The repeated interstratification of the 
Caradoc slates with . . igneous rocks. 1876 Pace Adv. Text- 
ile. Geol. xiv. 259 In the lower Coal-measures we have 
frequent interstratifications of trap-tuff and ash. 

Inters tratify (-strse'tifei). v. [Inter- i b.] 

1. trans. in pass. Of geological strata: To be 
alternated, or interspersed, with other strata. 

1822 G. Young GceLSurv. Vorksh. Coast (182S) 57 The 
flint Is not interstratified with the chalk. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. xu 1 1873)- 249 The soil here consists of ice and 
volcanic ashes interstratified. 1863 Lvell Antiq. Man ix. 



INTERSTBIAL, 


INTERTWINING. 


(ed. 3) 155 Interstratified with this gravel, .are beds of sand, 
loam, and clay. 1876 Page Adv. Tcxt-bk. Gcol. iii. 73 Lava 
and ashes will be interstratified and mingled with the sedi- 
mentary matter. 

2. intr. To lie as strata between other strata. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Kuowl. (U. S.) XI. 467 Sandstone, iron 
ore, limestone and fire-clay interstratify with the coal. 

Hence Interstr a ’titled ppl.a placed as a stratum 
between other strata. 

1849 Murchison Siluria iii. 49 This . . formation contains 
many interstratified bands of. .materials. 1876 Darwin in 
Life Lett. (1887) III. 214 Many irregular beds of inter- 
stratified drift. 

Interstreet: see Inter- pref 5. 

Interatrial (ints-istrai'al), a. [f. Inter- 4 a -f 
L. stria streak + -at..]. Situated between striae or 
streaks, e. g. on an insect's wing; - Interstitial 1 c. 
Interstriation (nntdJStrai^’Jbn). Nat. Hist. 
[Inter- 2 a.] An intermediate striation, streak, or 
linear marking. 

1849 Dana Gcol. App. i. (1850) 719 Its delicate ridges or 
inter.striations, 

Intersturb, erron. form of Interturb v. 
Intersubstance, -substitution, -synapti- 
cular, -systematical, -talk : see Inter- pref. 
Intersusce’ption, Path ., erron. for Intro- or 
I NTU3-SUSCEPTION. 

[1756 A. Monro in Ess. Phys. 4 Lit. II. 353 {heading) 
Remarks on Procidentias Ani, Intersusceptio, Inflammation, 
and Valvula of the Intestines.] 1793 J. Hunter in Trans.. 
Med. Chir. I. 103 {heading) Observations on Intersuscep- 
tion. 

Intertable, -tayn(e, obs. ff. Entertain v. 
Intertangle (intajtse’ijgM), v. Also 6 enter*. 
[Inter- 1 b.] traits . To tangle together; to in- 
tertwine confusedly or inextricably. Hence Inter- 
tamgled ppl. a Interta*ngling vbl. sb. and ppl. a . 

1589 PurTENHAM Eng. Pocsie it. ii. (Arb.) 80 Elegie, 
Epitaph, Epigramme or such meetres, of plaine concord 
not harmonically entertangled. ^ Ibid. n. xi[i.]. (Arb.) 120 
All which parts are discouered in this figure : loue by’ the 
serpents amorous entertangling. i6xa Two Noble K. 1. iii, 
To water Their intertangled roots of love. 1820 Shelley 
Witch All. xxv, Intertangled lines of light, a 1849 Poe 
W. IK Lord Wks. X864 III. 169 Its veriest common-places 
are intertwined and inextricably intertangled. 

t Inter fcamgle, sb. Obs . In 6 enter-. [Inter- 
2 a.] = next ; spec, an intricate system of rimes. • 

_ 1589 Puttenham Eug.Pocsic ii. x[i.]. (Arb.) 100 Concord 
in Plaine compasse. .Rntertangle. 

Ilitertanglement (intsitaj-gg’lment). [f. 
prec. vb. + -me.yt.] Intertangled state or condition ; 
also quasi-re«rr., something intertangled. 

1817 Coleridge Lay Strut, in Blog. Lit. (1882) 372 The 
foodful plants, .whose slender surface-roots owe their whole 
stedfastness to their inter-tanglement. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
Eng Char, (1852) 82 All the intertanglements of pink, blue, 
and lilac, devised by haberdashers for the perdition of the 
female kind. X877 Blackie Wise Men 242 The strange 
Wild intertanglement of sound with sound Which we call 
language. 

Intertaraal, -team: see Inter- pref. 6, 5. 
t Intertea’r, v. Obs. Also enter-. [Inier- 
j b.] traits. To tear or rend mutually. 

1603 Florid Montaigne 11. xi. (1632) 240 All are pleased to 
see them [beasts] . . enterteare one another. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. v. 9 The wicked are apt (as dogs) to intertear 
and worry one another. 1649 S. Clarke Lives Fathers , 
P. Martyr (1851) 582 Rather to hazard the loss of his life, 
than to suffer Christians thus to intertear one another. 

Interteign, -tein(e, -tene, -teny, etc., obs. ff. 
Entertain v. Intertentacular, -territorial, 
teaselation ; see Inter-. 

+ Intertemure; “ rare - 1 . [a. obs. F. 

entretenure , f. cntrelenir to maintain, Entertain.] 
Maintenance. 

J 5 ^ 5-7 Starkly Let. to King in St. Papers lien. VIII 
463 f he intertenure of amyte wyth vtward pryncys. 

Intertergal (-t5*jgal), a. Zool. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Situated between adjacent terga or tergites of an 
arthropod. 

x8S3 E. A. Minciiin in Microsc. Sc. XXIX, m. 230 A 
cuticle continuous with that of the intertergal membrane. 

+ Interte'X, v. Obs. [ad. L. in/er/exe-re, f. 
tiller between + texcre to weave.] irans. To weave 
together, interweave, intertwine. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 49 Fibres .. so intertexed 
and wouen together, as that one from another . . cannot be 
diMoyned. a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Efdthal. 60 
See how with Roses, and with Lillies shine, The bright 
Brides path .. this Paire doth intertexe ! i665 Harvey 
Alorb. A ttgl. iv. 39 lire heart .. consisting of robust fibres 
variously intertext. 

Intertexture Hntwte’kstiiuL [f. L. inter- 
text-, ppl. stem of intertexSre (see prec.) + -ure : 
cf. Texture.] 

1. The action of interweaving ; the fact or condi- 
tion of being interwoven. 

*649 Jmt. Taylor Gt. Exewf>. j. Ad sect. v. § 8 Like 
vowels pronunciablc by the intertexture of a consonant. 
* 779 - 8 * Johnson L. P~, Pope Wks. IV. 17 He always con- 
sidered the intertexture of the machinery with the action, 
a* fits mo 4 successful exertion of the poeticat art. X84X De 
Quixcky XVks. (1837) VI. 388. 1855 Westcott Canon N. 
Lest. ii. J 7 (x83x) I. 103 The same intertexture of ihe 
narratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke.Ycharacterise[s] the 
great mass of Justin’s references to the Gospel-history. 
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2 . quasi-tw/rn An intertwined or interwoven 
structure. 

1 651-3 J er. Taylor Strut, for I ’ 'ear 1. xxiii. 302 They knew 
how to makp them roare aloud_ with a slovenly and wanton 
word . . as is to be seen in' the intertextures of Aristophanes 
Comedies. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 112 There are 
several vessels appointed for that purpose, and many admir- 
able .. intertextures of them all. X779-SX Johnson L. P., 
Akenside Wks. IV. 201 The sense is carried on through 
a long intertexture of complicated clauses. 1784 Cowter 
Task i. hi Intertexture firm Of thorny boughs. 1893 
Traill Soc. Eng. Introd. 21 That endless intertexture of 
institutions of which contemporary society is made up. 

Interthing, -thread, -tidal: see Inter-. 
Intertie (i'ntaitsi), sb. (Inter- 2 b : but orig. 
variant of Interdice, arising Irom viewing the forms 
i ntcr-ties, interties as plural.] (See quots.) 

1703-34 [see Inteuihce]. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 
223 Intertie , a horizontal piece of timber, framed between two 
posts, in order to tie them together.. X847 Smeaton Builder's 
Alan. 249 Intertie, small pieces of timber, placed horizontally’ 
between and framed into vertical pieces to tie them together. 

Intertie, v., Intertinge: see Inter- pref. 
Intertissued (intruti-JiHd), ppl. a. Also 7‘ 
enter-, [f. OF. cnlretissu interwoven (15-1 6th c. 
in Godef.) + -ED 1.] Interwoven. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 279 The enter-tissued Robe of 
Gold and Pearl. 1652 Benlowes Tlteoph. Po.still for Author, 
Your first Love was pure; Whose ev’ry dresse Is inter- 
tissued Wit and Holinesse. 1806-7 J- Beresigud Miseries 
Hum. Life (1026; vn. Introd., Those exquisite paradoxes in 
feeling wherewith the texture of my fibres is so mystically 
intertissued. 1863 W, Lancaster Vrretcrita 120 Purple 
vetches dazzling some sere pine With intertissued bravery’. 

Interfcouch, -town, -trabecular, -trace: 

see Inter- pref 

Intertra’ding, vbl. sb. Also 7 enter-. [In- 
ter- 1 b.] Mutual dealing, reciprocal trade. 

1605 Daniel Queen's Arcadia in, i. 74 Have had no inter- 
trading with the rest Of Men, nor y’et will have. 16x1 Fi.onio, 
Intcrcomcrtio , an enter-trafficke,an enter-trading or comerce. 

t Intertra’ffi.c, sb. Obs. Also enter-. [In- 
ter- 2 a.] Traffic between two or more persons or 
places ; reciprocal commerce or intercourse. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhcrn. N. T. (1618) 192 
The Saints . . haue found a ladder to go up and downe for 
entertraffike between them and these upon earth. 1603 
Daniel in Florio Montaigne, Whom neither Ocean, Desarts, 
Rockes nor Sands Can keepe from th’ intertraffique of the 
minde. 16x1 (see prec.]. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. 
Learn, vi. i. 261 Tongues might be enricht and perfected 
by mutuall intertrafique one with another. 

t Intertra*£ 5 .C, V. Obs. rare'- 1 . Also enter-. 
[INTER- i b.] intr. To trade together. 

1603 J. Davies Microcosmos (i878> 6z And intertrafficke 
with them, tunne for pound. x6xx Florio, Intcrtrajficare, 
to entertraffike or trade. 

Inter transpicuous, a. rare. [Inter- 2 a.] 
Transpicuous between or through each other. 

_ 1 82 1 _ S H k L l e v Prow cl h. Uub. iv. 246 Ten thousand orbs 
involving and involved, Sphere within sphere .. Yet each 
inter-transpicuous. 

Intertransverse (-transvous), a. Anal. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between the transverse 
processes of the vertebra?. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anal. 257 These muscles .. are 
not placed in two rows, each inter-transverse space contain- 
ing only one. The first occupies the interval which exists 
between the transverse processes of the first lumbar, and 
the last dorsal vertebra. x88x Mivaut Cat 54 Adjacent 
transverse processes are also connected together by’ fibrous 
bands termed the inter-transverse ligaments. 

So IntertransvaTsal, Intertransve’rsary adjs. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., In ter transversal. 

Intertribal (intoatroi'bal), a. [Inter- 4 c.] 
Existing or carried on between different tribes. 

x85a N. Brit. Rev. Aug. 204 Intertribal wars broke out, 
and anarchy succeeded. 1865 M c Lennan Prim. A/arriagc 
(1876)39 In an intertribal marriage one tribe loses a woman, 
the other acquires one. 1897 Mary Kiscsley IK Africa 
542 Sometimes representatives . . from several tribes meet 
together and discuss intertribal difficulties. 

+ Intertriga*tion. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. next + 
-at ion.] Mutual friction. 

1651 Biggs Neru Disp. i» 196 In the intertrigation of their 
own hypotheses they contradict themselves. 

|| Intertrigo (intaitrargi?). Path. [L. (for in- 
let ter igo), f. *interfer-cre to rub against each other.] 
Inflammation caused by the rubbing of one part of 
the surface of the skin qgainst another. 

1706 PffffXlrs. Intertrigo , a fleaing of the Skin that pro- 
ceeds from a violent motion, .especially’ Riding, a Gall, or 
Chase. 1799 Hooter A led. Diet., Intertrigo, an excoria- 
tion about the anus, groins, axilla, or other parts of the 
body, attended with inflammation and moisture. 1876 Duh- 
RIng Dis. Skin 91 Dusting Powders play quite an impor- 
tant part in the management of certain . . inflammatory 
disorders, as in erythema, intertrigo, and eczema, 
f Intertri’ke, v. Sc. Obs. rare. Also -tryik. 
[f. Inter- i + ? L. triedri to make or start diffi- 
culties, to play tricks, f. trice perplexities, 
quirks, tricks.], traits. ?To intermeddle with, to 
perplex. 

*S*3 Douglas sEttcisu Prol. 490 Bot laith mewar, but other 
offence or cryme, Ane burell [d/AA. bruitell, brimell, ed. 
1710 rural] body suld inter trike my ryme. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 409 As now me think it L noclit melt With 
thamc my storie for to intertryik. Without sum thing that 
tha war mercatlike. 


Intertrini tarian, -trochanteric : see Inteb-. 

Intertrochlear (-trp-klqii), a. [Intek- 4a.] 
Situated in the middle of the trochlear or pulley- 
like surface of a joint. 

1870 Rolleston A film. Life 24 At the distal end of the 
bone, a little above the external intertrochlear notch. 188; 
E. D. CorE Orig. Fittest 348^ The dcvelopment of distinct 
facets in the cubito-carpal articulation, and of a tongue and 
groove intertrochlear crest ') in the elbow-joint. 

Intertropical (intartrp-pikal), a. ff. I.ytm- 
4 a + Tkopioal.] Of or pertaining to regions 
between the tropics ; tropical. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. Exp. Philos. IV. Iii. 474 Jamaica, 
St. Domingo, Sumatra, and most other intertropical Hands, 
are furnished with mountains. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 66 Trees or shrubs, mostly intertropical, 1864 R. F. 
Burton Dahorne II. 187 The tribes of intertropical Africa. 

Intertru&e (-tnkd), V. rare. [ad. late L. 
inUrtnlJP-re, f. inter between + triidere to thrust: 
cf. IXTltUDE.] trails. To thrust in between, intro- 
duce intrusively. 

1809 Coleridge I.et. to Southey Dec. in Lett. (1895' 536 
The whole passage was inserted, and intertruded after the 
rest was written, a 1834 — Anitna Poetx (1895) 6 Mackin- 
tosh intertrudes not introduces his beauties. 


Intertubular : see Inter- pref. 6, 
tlnterfrirrb, v. Obs. [ad. L. interturbd-re, 
f. inter between + titrbd-re to disturb.] Ivans. To 
disturb by interruption. 

1554 Ld. Darnley in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. 11. II. 250 Being 
afraid, with tlies my superflous woordes to interturbe..Your 
Highnes. 1590 Fenne Frutcs 36 b, The Ambassadors of 
Greece so vehemently interrupted and interturbed his speech. 
1659 O. Walker Oratory 12 Skipping and withdrawing 
themselves out of sight, or interturbing one another. 
Hence Intertu’rber, a disturber, a troubler. 
1538 Hen. VIII Let. to Wyatt 4 May (R.),The world per- 
case fantazing us to be an interturber of the peace, rather 
than an indifferent mediator. 

+ Iuterturba'tion. Obs. [ad. L. intoiur- 
bdtion-cm , n. of action from intcrturbd-rc : see 
prec.] Disturbance, interruption. 

1624 Mede Let. to JFood Wks. (1672)111. 594 Hourly m<> 
Jested with such occasions of interiurbationasthe placeand 
solemnity brings. 1657 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. Pref., 
Obnoxious to . . nocturnal interturbations. 

Intertwine (intoitworn), v. [Inter- i b.J 

1. irons. To twine (two or more things) together, 
or entwine (one thing) with another; to unite by 
twining ; to interlace, intertwist, interweave. 

1641 Trapp Tltcologia. Theol. 357 The word signifieth 
thoughts so perplexed and inter-twined one within another, 
that there is no way out almost. 1671 Milton /»'• >v-4°5 
Under some concourse of shades, Whose branching arms 
thick intertwin’d might shield From dews and damysof mgnt 
his shelter’d head. 1799 Wordsw. Injl. Nat. Obj - 6 Iiom 
my first dawn Of childhood didst thou intertwine for n\e 
The passions that build up our human soul. 1000 
II art-leap Well 1. xxii, Flowers of stature tall With trailing 
plants and trees were intertwined. 1841 Borrow Zincalt i. 
viii. 1. 131 They arc busied at their morning's occiipano»» in ’ 
tertwining..the gold and silken the tambour. 1882 IakRAR 
Early Chr. II. 93 Faith and works in this sense are in tact 
inseparably’ intertwined. . . 

2. intr. for refl. To twine or become entwined 

with one another. ( 

178a T. Scott Eel. Rural Scenery Poems 99 Oer my 
darken'd casement intertwine The fragrant briar, the woou- 
bine, and the vine. 1794 Cowper Needless Alarm 
brambles intertwine below. 1831 Nichol Aixhit. licovc 
(ed. 9) 46 Intertwining and forming a most curious a 
complex network. 

3 . trails. To twine round and involve, rare. 

1717 Croxall tr. Ovid’s A let. vi. (R.\ Fresh flow’rs, " me 

twists of ivy’ intertwine. 1847 Emerson Poems, P x,nc, \ l f 
Love 11, Their cords of love so public are, They internu 
the farthest star. 

Hence Intertwi’ned ppl. a. 

a x68o T. Brooks in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. P& xcn "N 
My. .ensnared, intertwined, and perplexed thoughts. * 
Smiles Engineers III. 224 The surface-ground . . containing 
the intertwined roots of heather and long grass. 

I’ntertwine, sb. rare. [f. prec.] =next. 

' x8ia Coleridge Lit. Rent. (1836) I. 34° Oft are the flow 
of the bind-weed mistaken for the growth of the plant,' 
it chokes with its intertwine. 1817 — Lay Serin- m > f r 
Lit. (x88 2 ) 399 They were twined at the very root, ana coum 
not grow or thrive but in intertwine. ^ v 
Intertwinement (inta-xtwornment). [*• * 
prec. + -ment.] The fact of intertwining; int f r * 
twined state or condition ; also quas i-concr., nn in- 
tertwined formation. _ t 

-1840 J. Robertson Let. in Life vi. (*887) 80 The pre^^ 
perplexed intertwinemems of my path. >833 * l \ u * ■ . * 
31 Mar. 4/1 Gorse and heather growing »n in tricot * 
twinement forinsuperb cushions of gold ami purple 0 • 

1889 A ref neat. Inst. 7 ml. No. 181.27 Ihe fimUwhe. wa 
rope intertwinement, consisting^ of two Jxamis 0 * 

twisted over each other in a continued series. 

Intertwining (iiitMtwai*niij\ vbl. sb. [»• ^ 
prec. + -iNo I.]. TTe action of the vb. INTER 1 '' ^ * 
1836 Macgillivkay tr. Humboldt's Trav. vii. 9 $ ' ccss , 
attempt to penetrate into this pass was rendered uns , - 
ful by., the intertwining of lianas and thorny plants. 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. ii. m. § 5. 145 s f? a .S a,n . J 1 , w4 

Rhymer’s Glen .. note the intertwining of the sli 

across the path. 1852 Til., Rons Humboldts Of’-.' 
xxii. 332 None knew better than the Canb'i the j 

ings of the ri vers. 1899 F. A. Wood in Ainer. 

XX. 254 There arc 
any related grp up of words. 


1899 K i\. wood in | . 

many mtcrtwmmgs of meaning " Jtl 1 
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r Intertwi*uing f ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That intertwines; interlacing, interweaving. Hence 
Intertwi'ningly adv,, so as to intertwine. 

1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words 120 Running a line of hazel 
or other flexible wands intertwiningly along the top of a 
hedge. 1827-44 Willis Lazarus ty Mary 26 The inter- 
twining locks of that bright hair. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit . 
India III. 95 An intricate net-work of intertwining reeds 
and brushwood. 

Intertwist (intoitwrst), v. [Inter- i b.] 
traits. To twist one within another; to twist 
together; to intertwine, intertangle. 

a 1659 [implied in Intertwisted below]. 1797 Godwin 
Enquirer 1. 1. 1 In society the interests of individuals are 
intertwisted with each other. 1822 La.mu Elia Ser. 1. lloast 
Eidi A bundle of virtues and vices, inexplicably inter- 
twisted. 1865 G. Meredith Rhoda Fleming xxxWx. (1890) 
2S9 Mrs. Sumflt then intertwisted her lingers. 1873 Black 
Atlv. Phaeton xv, A long lane of silver, intertwisting itself 
with millions of gleaming lines. 

Hence Inter twi'sted ppl . a.\ Intertwisting 
vbl.sb. and ppl. a. ; Intartwi'stingly adv. (Web- 
ster, iS 56). 

a 1659 Herlk David s Son* 0/ 3 Parts in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. xcv. 1 The third and last intertwisted string, or 
part in the musick. 1753 Hogart a Anal. Beauty x. 58 l'he 
mors pleasing turns and ini ert wirings of the lines. 1797 
E. AI. Lomax Philanthrope 274 The poplar's intertwisting 
boughs. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 591 Not full of philosophical 
knottinesses and metaphysical intertwistings. 1847 Dickens 
Haunted M. i, The intertwisted chain of feelings and associa- 
tions. 

I'ntertwiat, sb. [f. prec. vb.] The act of 
intertwisting or fact of being intertwisted ; an in- 
tertwisted formation or mass ; a tangle, a maze. 

1870 Contemp Rev. XIV. 428 A series of articles.. which 
begm.. with a strange intertwist of concession and invective. 
1887 13 lack more Spriughaven (ed. 4) III. vis. 100 Peering 
very sharply through an intertwist of suckers (for his shelter 
was a stool of hazel). 

Interungular, -ungulate, -university, 
-ureteral: see Inter- fref. 

Interunion (bnla^yw'nbn). [Inter- 2 a.] 
Mutual or reciprocal union ; interblending; sexual 
union. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 259 All these [nerves] 
in consequence of such an interunion and decussation, send 
forth branches over the muscles of the back, the chest, and 
the thorax. Ibid. IV. 101 There is no semination during 
the inter-union. 1844 Blackxo.Plag. LV. 200 An ethereal 
being, composed by the interunion in heaven of two mortals 
who have been faithfully attached on earth. 

Iuterurban (intor ( i?uban), a. [f. Inter- 4 b 
+ L. urb-cm city : cf. urban.] Carried on between, 
or connecting, different cities or towns. 

1833 Harper's Mag. Alay 927/1 The.. increasing volume of 
inter-urban commerce. 1892 Daily Neivs 9 Aug. 5/4 The 
inter-urban line runs electric trains from the business centre 
in St. Paul to the business centre in Minneapolis. 
Inter-uterine, erron. form for Intra-uterine. 
Interuteroplacental (-y/7-'ter<7,plase*ntal), a. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between the uterus and the 
placenta. 

1857 Bullock Cazeaux ’ Midwif. 197 The external surface 
of the placenta is covered by the decidua, or inter-utero- 
placcntal mucous membrane. 

t Interva*CUUHl. Obs. rare . [Inter- 2. b. 
Cf- L. intervaedre to be empty between.] An in- 
tervening empty space : a vacant interval. 

1637 E. F. Hist. Ed-.v. II (1680) 24 The intervacuum of 
their absence. 

Interval (i'ntarval), sb. Forms: a. 3 enfcer- 
wal, 8 (sense 4) enterval(l. 0 . 4-5 intervalle, 7 
-vail, 7- interval. See also Intervale. [Ulti- 
mately ad. L. intervallum , orig. ‘ space between 
palisades or ramparts , later ‘ interval of space or 
of time’, f. inter between + vallum rampart. In 
F. the word appears as entreval, antreval (13th 
c.), ent revale, - valle (14-1 6th c.), inlervalle masc. 
from 14th c. Tile earliest Eng. example repre- 
sents the first of these; the 14- 1 6th c. intei'Valle 
was evidently also immediately from F. 

The appearances of the word till the beginning of the 
17th c. are quite sporadic, having little or no historical 
connexion with each other.] 

1 . The period of time between two events, ac- 
tions, etc., or between two parts of an action, per- 
formance, or sitting, two sessions of parliament, 
etc ; a period of cessation ; a pause, break. 

Often used more or less specifically of a recognized short 
pause in the course of some otherwise continuous action, 
e. g. in the course of school hours, between the parts of a 
musical or dramatic performance, etc. In Scotland, the 
ordinary name for the short space between the morning and 
afternoon service at church. Applied by A. Wood (c 1660-5) 
to the period of the Commonwealth. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22444 (Cott.) Que|>er [mi [signs of Dooms- 
day] sal hal on ran bitidc. or entervval [ Editt . d/. 9 .cnterwall, 
13.. GUt. enter-vale] bituix b am hide, c 1386 Chaucer 
Melib. r 567 Whan the defense is doon anon withouten In- 
terualle or with-outen tariyng or delay, f 1430 PUgr. Lyf 
Man hade 1. cliii 11869) 76 With oute jnterualle alle thing 
enoycth; bothe the faire weder, and thilke of reyn. ifixz 
Cotcr., Inlervalle, an Interual, intermedium, respit, pawse 
or space betweene. [Not in Minsheu or Florio, m render- j 
ins interval}, intervallo.\ 1647 Clarkndon Hist. Reb.i. j 
5 7 Whoever considers the Acts of power and injustice.. in i 
those intervals of Parliament. 1660 Wood Life (. 0 . H.S.) j 


I. 356 Habits much neglected in the late intervall. 1664 
Ibid. 31 Dec. II. 26 John Hall.. bred in the interval; a 
presbyterian. 1667 Pepys Diary :2 Aug., I . .talked to them 
all the intervals of the play, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(1724) 1 . 111. 389 So matters were most in his hands during the 
intervals of Parliament. 1853 C. Bkonie Gillette xvT, In 
the itTerva), between the two acts, I ‘fell on sleep’. 1871 
Black Daughter of Ileth (1872) 36 After the ‘ interval as it 
was technically called, they had to go to church again. 

b. spec. The space of time intervening between 
the beginning of one febrile paroxysm and that of 
the ensuing one {Syd. Sec. Lex .), or between any 
fits or periods of disease. Lucid interval : see 
Lucid. 

1634 \V. Tirwhvt tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. I) 70 The inter- 
nals or good dayes of a Tertian Ague. 17x3 b\v 1 ft Frenzy 

J. Denny Wks. 1755 III. 1. 142 If the patient on the third 
day have an interval. 1771 Wesley Serin, ii. div. i. § 9 
Even this poor wretch, in his sober intervals, is able to 
testify, Oderunt pcccare boni. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . The space of time intervening between two 
points of time; any intervening time. Formerly 
often interval of time. 

1616 Bullokar, In tern alt, a distance of time or place. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 6z In all which interval of time, 
there is a palpable and sensible heat produced. 1676 I, 
AIather K. Philip's )Yar{iQ62) 113 In this interval of time, 
the town of AIendam..was burnt down by the Indians. 1803 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral Y , .(x8i6) 1 . 240 There was no inter- 
val of time between his receiving the vase and his putting 
it into the fire. 1809 A. Henry Trav. 2 The surrender of 
Montreal . .followed that of Fort de Levi, at only the short 
interval of three days. 1847 GROTECrtvc* ii.xlvii. (1862) IV. 
153 An interval of more tnan sixty years. 1883 C. j. Wills 
Mod. Persia 159 After a decorous interval the bishop enters. 

b. Phr. At (| 'by) intervals , now and again, not 
continuously. Also f By intervals , alternately. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius’ Cafech. I iij. Vat. .ye cowrse of 
ye moone may haiff by interualles now 29. now 30. dayes. 
1744 A. Dobbs Hudson's Bay 12 The Month of February 
was variable.. at Intervals warm, and then sharp Weather. 
1760 Washington Writ. (1889) II. 153 The Rain continued 
by intervals through the night. 1835 Poe Adv. Hans 
Pfaall Wks. 1864 I. 10 Adrizzling rain falling at intervals. 
x8£o Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 85 In spite of cold and hard 
boards, I slept at intervals. 

3 . An open space lying between two things or 
two parts of the same thing ; a gap, opening. Also, 
an intervening portion 3/* something. 

1489 Caxton Faytes ofA.x. xxiv. 73 The interualle or dys- 
tnnee that ought for to be betwix euery rowe. 1656 tr. Hobbes' 
Eleni. Philos. Wks- 1831- I. 178 There cannot be more than 
one least interval of length between the same points. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. ioj Now ’Twixt Host and Host but nanow 
space was left, A dreadful interval. 1717 De Foe Hist. Ch . 
Scot. it. 49 He was driven back.. by halfthe Number of the 
Scots Cavalry, with Musketeers in their Intervals. 1791 
W. Bartkam Travels 316 One continued rapid, with some 
short intervals of still water. 1833 Regul. Jnstr. Cavalry 1. 
10 Open Interval is taken by each reciuit stretching out his 
right arm so as to touch the shoulder of his right hand man, 
and keeping that distance from him. 1837 Brewster 
Magnet. 361 The intervals which separate the ultimate 
atoms of material bodies. 

b. Phr. At intervals , here and there ; at some 
distance from each other. 

1813 BrackenkidGE Vicxus Louisiana (1814) 91 These vil- 
lages. .are situated at intervals along the river. 1834 M edwin 
Angler in Wales I. 288 The spears men took their posts at 
intervals in the shallows. 

4 . In N. America : = Intervale 3. 

1684 in Hudson Hist. Sudbury (1889) 66 All the lands within 
said hounds of hills, vallies, planes, intervalls, meadows, 
swamps. 1735 S. Willard Jml. in Appalachia (Boston, 
18S1) II. 343 This morning we came on some Entervalls 
and plain land. Ibid., A still stream, .with plenty of Enter- 
val, and old planting land of y a Indians. 1784 J. Belknap 
in B. Papers (1877) II. 181 The intervals are excellent, 
and the uptands very good. 1843 Prescott Mexico 1. y. 
U864) 42 A natural opening in the forest, or a rich strip 
of interval, a 1863 Thoreau Yankee in Canada \. (1866) 4 j 
A remarkably large and level interval like the bed of a lake. I 

5 . A/its. The difference of pitch between two 
musical sounds or notes, either successive (in 
melody) or simultaneous (in harmony). 

1609 Doulano Oraith. Micro l. 17 An Interuall-.is the 
distance of a base and high sound. Ibid., The vsual! In- 
ternals arc in number g. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 
30S At a distance that agreed exactly with the intervals and 
modulation of the Musick. 1807 Robinson Archxol. Grarca 
v. xxiii. 534 In music the Greeks distinguished sounds, in- 
tervals, concords [etc.]. 1855 Bain Senses Int. it. ii. § 8 

Although in music no less intervals than a semitone are 
admitted, the ear can distinguish still smaller differences. 

6 . jig. Distance between persons in respect of 
position, endowments, beliefs, etc., or between 
things in Tespect of their qualities. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. x86 The interval between 
the Episcopalian and thy Presbyterian seemed to vanish, 
when compared with the interval which separated both from 
the Papist. Ibid. ix. II. 45o_The interval was immense be- 
tween discontent and rebellion. 1855 Bain Senses 4- Int. 

11. ii. § 19 (1S64) 144 From turtle to stale oat-cakes, or a piece 
of black bread, what a mighty interval ! 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) interval issue , 
man, way , time', (sense 3) interval distance ; 
(sense 4) interval land '. 

1652 Beklowes TAeeph. Pref., In reviewing these Intervall 
Issues of spiritual Recreation. 1660 Wood Life (O* H. S.) 

I. 356 To encourage others, especially the intervall men . . 
and make the intervall way. .neglected and ridiculous, .just 
antipodes to the intervall time. 1683 in Temple & Sheldon * 
Hist. Xorth field (1S/5) 95 That every person that has 60 


acres granted of interval land, shall settle two inhabitants 
upon it. 177* J. Adams Diary 7 June, Wks^xSso II. 271 
The road is three quarters of a mile from the river, and the 
interval land lies between. 1796 1 11 sir. <$• Reg. Cavalry (1S13) 

143 In open column thejeading division of each squadron 
preserves the interval distance from the one before. 1805 
Lady Hunter in Sir M. Hunter’s yourn. (1894) 223 Except 
an island.. and the interval lands, the rest is very bad land. 

Interval (i’nteaval), V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

T 1 . intr. a. To come between or in an interval, 
b. To form an interval : in I* n te r v alii ng ppl. a. 

163® James Rath ay in y. Taylor's (Water P.) Wks. 245 
If clouds'doe interuall, Apolloes face Is but a figur’d shape. 
^632 Lithgow Trav. yi. 254 This Lake is foure score miles 
in length, and according to its intervalling Circuite, some- 
times two .. or fne miles in breadth. Ibid. 255 To drowne 
their situations and intervalling plaines with water, 

2 . traits, (in pass.) f a. To separate by an in- 
terval {obs.). f b. To administer at intervals {obs.). 
C. To break or interrupt at intervals. Hence 
I*nterval(l)ed ppl. a. 

. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea Procem. C, England wants not., 
intercourse with various. . Nations, how far intervall’d soever. 
1716 M. Davies A then. Bill. II. To Rdr. jo The sharp 
acid Cathartickof Sal Mirahile. .being occasionally premis’d 
or intervall’d. 1883 Ruskin Furs Clav. VIII. xcii. 208 
A march of infinite Tight .. intervaled indeed with eddies of 
shadow. 1899 Daily News 10 Mar. 5/5 To harass the 
Sirdar’s long mtervalled line of outposts on the Nile. 

Intervale (i'ntoav^il). Now A liter. Forms: 
4 entervnle, 7 intervale, -vail ; (sense 3) 7 enter- 
vail(e, -valo, intervayle, 8 intervail, 7- inter- 
vale. (In former English use, only a rate variant 
or collateral form of InteuvaL : cf. OF. entreval 
and entrevale, - valle , and the 14- 1 6th c. Eng. 
intervalle. But by Lilhgow in 1632, and from 
17th c. in New England, associated with vale, in 
the specific American sense 3. 

It is not clear whether the association with vale, valley. 
was, in the first place, one of popular etymology, favoured 
perhaps by the partial survival of the old variant form in 
•X'alc (cf. intervail in sense 2), or whether this was in New 
England a natural development of the sense, arising from 
the fact that the chief intervals in the primaeval forest were 
the bottoms of the river valleys, and giving rise to an asso- 
ciation with vale, as used in Engli>h in such names as the 
Vale of Clwyd, Vale of Llangollen, Vale of the Yarrow, etc. 
It is possible that both principles operated together; and it 
is to be noted that, in this specific sense, intervale has not, 
even in American use, ousted interval.) 

+ 1 . Of time: = Interval sb. 1. Obs. 

13.. [see Interval sb. ij. a 1661 Fuller Worthies x. 
(1662) 65 In that intervale after the Sun is set . . and before 
candles are set up. 1683 Conn. Col. Rec , (X859) IH- *13 
This Court in the intervales of the Generali Court doe 
desire and impower the Governour and Assistants [etc.]. 

f 2 . Of space : = Interval sb. 3. Obs. 

1683 Nau yersey Archives (1880) I. 431 Be sure that, .no 
Street he laid clo*.e to the back of another without an Inter- 
vale of at least a pair of Butts. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 

144 The Army in Three Lines, all closed, without any 
Intervals. 

3 . in N. America : A low level tract ofland, esp. 
along a river ; = Interval sb. 4. Also attrib. 

Orig. in New England, but now used in some other parts 
of U. S. and in Canada. The sense is the same as that 
of liaugh in Scotland. 

[1632 Lithgow 'Irav. ym, 365 This City of Fez is situate 
upon the bodies and twice double devalhng faces .. of two 
hills. . ; the intervale, or low valley betweene both . . being 
the Center.) 1653 Early Rec. Lancaster, Mass. (*884) 27 
Thirty acors of uppland and fortie acors of Entervale land. 
1659 in Nour so Hist. Harvard (1804) 16 Still Riuer farm 
bounded Southwest by the enteruail. <2x704 W. Hubbard 
Hist. New Eng. iii. (18x5) *8 Fruitfull spots of land, such 
as they call intervail land, in levells and champain ground 
. . neere the banks of great rivers. 1793 Belknai* Hist. Nnv 
Hainpsh. III. Fref. 6 Another word .. which perhaps is not 
more known in England, viz. intervale ..is well understood 
in all parts of New-England to distinguish the low-land 
adjacent to the fresh rivers, which is frequently overflowed 
by the freshets. 1794 S- Williams Vermont 33 By intervales 
we mean those low lands which are adjacent to the rivers. 
1856 Whittier MaryGaiz<in\, From the heart of Waumbek 
Methna, from the lake that never fails, Falls the Saco in tl.e 
green lap of Conway’s intervales. 1B84 Dawson* HandbJ:. 
Dow. Canada 108 The spring freshets flood these wide 
vallej’s, and produce what is called ‘ intervale * land of great 
fertility. 

Intervallic (intajvseriik), a. Also -valic. 

[f. L. intervall-um + -ic.] Of or pertaining to an 
interval or intervals. 

1847 J. Halliday Rustic Bard 61 # The streamlet shows a 
summer visage clear, As its inlervalle gushes fall in music on 
the ear. 1883 Grove's Diet. Plus. III. 613 Until the end of 
the 16th century the common characteristics of the chorale 
..were .. a diatonic intervallic progression. 1887 Century 
Plag. XXXV. 3:8 The intervalic relation of tones. 

II Interva'llum. Obs. PI. -valla, -valiums. 

[L. ; see Interval sb.] = Interval sb. i, 2. 

1574 Grindal Let. to Burleigh 13 Nov. in Kem. (Porker 
Soc.) 351 My fits of colic, stone, and strangury are very' 
grievous when they come; but God sendeth me some r«/*r- 
valla. 1597 Shaks. 2 lien. IV, V. L 90 He shall laugh with 
Interuallums. 16*2 Mabbe tr. Alt man's Guzman if A If. 

1. 57 Not allowing me the least inten’allwn of time or any 
space or respit.. to take any rest. 1644 Ch ILLINGW. Serm. 
bef. his Majesty 19 In one of ihese Intervalla, one of these 
sdber moodk 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Lug. 1. lvi. loj 
They were not always of such sad influence, but bad their 
lueida intcrvalLi. , . . __ 

Intervalvnlar (mt3JvxTvmlai), a. [Inter- 
4 A.] Situated between valves. 
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INTERVENTIONIST. 


INTERVASCTJTiAR. 

1S30 Ltsvlky Nat. Sysi. Bat. 15 Those, fruits which are 
said to have inter-valvular placenta;. 

Intervarsity, -vary: see Inter- pref. 5, 1 b. 
Intervascular (intsavtc'ski.-ilai), a. Anat. 
[Inks- 4 a.] Situated or occurring between the 
vessels of an animal or plant, esp. between blood- 
vessels. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Aiiat. IV. 12x9/2 The. .intervascular 
spaces are variable in number. 18S5 G. H.- Tavloh Pelvic 
ft Hern. TJuraf. 122 The intervascular fluids of the whole 
pelvic region. 

Intervein (intatvei-n), v. Also 7 -veyne. 
[f. Inter- r a + Vein si. or v.\ 

1 . trans. To intersect with or as with veins. 

1615 Bargrave Serin. E iv, If I interveyne our Earles 

honours with his wives vertues. 1671 Milton P. B. in. 
257 Two rivers flow'd .. and left between hair Champaiu 
with less rivers interveind. 1810 Wordsw. Scenery of Lakes 
i. (1823) 29 The broom, .interveins the steep copses with its 
golden blossoms. 1814 Cary Dante, Purg. xxix. no White 
therest With vermeil interven'd. 1858 0 E Quincey -V. Parr 
Whs. 1862 V. 11S Richly interveined with political allusions 
and sarcasms. 

2 . (In pass.) To place in alternate veins. 

1811 Pinkerton Pelral. II. jo In the same interesting 
Isle marble and steatite are reciprocally interveined. 1842 
Faber Styrian Lake, etc. 307_The streaks of green turf shine 
with the black olive-gardens interveined. 

Intervene (intaivrn), v. Also 7 entervene, 
interveyn, Sc. -vein. [ad. L. intcrvcn-Ire, f. inter 
between + venire to come. Cf. F. intervenir 
(earlier entrevenir, 1363 in Hatz.*Darm.).] 

1 . intr . To come in as something extraneous, in 
the course of some action, state of things, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 1. iv. § 1 Those errours and 
vanities, which haue interueyned amongst the studies them- 
selues of the learned. 1646 Sm T. Brown e Pseud. Ep. ill. viii. 
122 When during the discourse the partie or subject inter- 
veneth, and there ensueth a sudden silence, it is usually 
said, Lupus est in fibula. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 222 For 
while so near each other thus all day Our task \ye choose, 
what wonder if so near Looks intervene and smiles. 1799 
Wordsw. Ruth .vxiv, In his worst pursuits .. sometimes 
there did intervene Pure hopes of high intent. 1825 Scott 
Talism. i, Labour and danger were doomed to intervene 
ere the horse or horseman reached the desired spot. 

2 . Of an event or occurrence : To happen or take 
place between other events, or between certain 
points in time ; to occur in the meanwhile. 

a 1610 Sir J. Semple in S. Ballatis (187a) 242 Suche 
strange events hes interveinit sensyne That I dare not avow 
[etc.]. 1730 A. Gordon Majfcts Amphith. 81 Some of 

which were upon a certain Occasion, which then interven’d, 
destroyed. 1784 New Spectator No. 20.4/2 It so intervened, 
that Capt. T— - was left, unprotected, to the three heroes. 
1824 Lamb Elia Sen it. Poor Relation , Some argument had 
intervened between them. 1850 Carlyle Lattcr-d. Pamph. 
iii. 12 If some cleaning of the Augis stable have not inter- 
vened for a long while. 

3 . Of a person, party, or state : To come between, 
in action ; to interfere, interpose ; also, to act as- 
intermediary ; f to take a share in (obsi). 

1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 193 These Inventions are most 
quick ..and full oflife, wherein there doe not intervene any 
other persons but marta.ll. 1669 Temple Wks. (1731) II. 
197 In all the Negotiations where he has intervened for 
eight or nine Months past. 1750 Carte Hist . Eng. II. 88 
When his own brother, .came to intervene in the affair with, 
very unbecoming menaces. 1846 Trench Mirac. xxix. 
(1862) 396 He intervenes with mighty helpj bat not till every 
other help. .has seemed utterly to have failed, 1874.GREEN 
Short Hist. ix.§ 7.664 A formal invitation to William to 
intervene in arms . . was signed, by these leaders. 18S0 
J. P. Bright Hist. Eng-- III. (1884) z$gj It was necessary 
that England should intervene with clean bands, and as the 
friend of both parties [Greece and Turkey]. 1883 Wharton's 
Lam Lex. (ed. 7) 429 The Queen’s proctor, or any other 
person, may intervene in any suit, for the dissolution of 
marriage, on the ground, that the parties have been guilty 
of collusion, or that material facts liave been suppressed. 

b. Of a thing : To come in or between so as to 
affect, modify, or prevent a result, action, etc. 

2649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause. zv. vi. 458 Many things may 
intervene betuixt this engagement . .and that full and com- 
pleate solemnization, which may breake off the match. 2611 
R. Bohun Wind §4 The motions of Winds . . are . . in right 
lines; if nothing intervene to check and retard their course. 
1744 Sarah Fielding David Si tuple (ed. 2) II. 125 People 
who let their Pride intervene with their Tenderness. . .to 
make them quarrel with their Friends. 1828 D’Israeli 
C/ror. /, II. xi. 285 Between our intentions and our practices, 
our little and our great passions may intervene. 1873 M. 
Arnold Lit. «$- Dogma (1876) 178 The materialising concep- 
tions of the writer do yet evidently intervene . . to hinder 
a perfectly faithful mirroring of the thought of Jesus. 

4 . a. Of a thing: To be placed or situated locally 
between other things ; to come or lie between. • 
CX709 [see Intervening below]. 1728 Dyer Grongar Hill 
43 No clouds, no vapours intervene. 1799 Kirwan Geol. 
Ess. 55, Distant climates, betwixt which and Siberia moun- 
tains above nine thousand feet high intervene. 1859 Kings- 
ley H Use. (i860) I. 229 Between the next two cantos inter- 
venes the well known cradle song. 1882 Dana Elcm. Gcol. 
11. 206 Beds of shale in many places intervene. 

b. Of space or time : To extend or lie between 
places or events: 

262 Ld--Kpr. Williams in Fartcscue P. (Camden) 165 
The intervening of eight daves well permitting that the 
Certificate may bee brought from Exeter, a 2732 Atter* 
bury Serin. .Matt, xxvii. 25 (S eager! A greater tract of time 
• than intervened from the first building of their temple by 
Solomon to its final destruction by Titus. 1837 Whewell 


Hist. Induct. Sc. (2857) I. 240 The vast spaces which inter- 
vene between the celestial! luminaries, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. xxiv. 175 Scarcely five minutes. . intervened between every 
two successive peals. 

+ 5 . trans. To come between; to intercept; to 
interfere with ; to prevent, hinder. Obs. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catcch. H j, Pape pius ijuintus 
. . being interueneit by daith, left ye same to pape gregore 
his successor to be accompleseit. 2651 W. G. tr. Cornels 
Inst. 234 So as there are fifteen dayes intervene each Writ. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 232 Nothing ought to 
intervene a fundamental order of the House. 2839 De 
Qvihcey Rcco/l. Lakes, Grasmere Wks. 2863 II. 2 Woodlands 
of birch.. and hazel, that meander through the valley, inter- 
vening the different estates with natural sylvan marches. 
Hence Intervening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ti. viii. § 2 Many parts of nature 
can neither be inuented . . nor demonstrated . . without the 
aide and interueyning of the Mathematicks. 1646 H. Law- 
rence Comm. Attgclls 50 All the intervening Mediums. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. iii. (1848) 184 Prevented by the 
intervening of Eusebius. CX709 Prior Charity 37 As 
through the artist’s intervening glass Our eye observes the 
distant planets pass. 2783 Watson Philip III (1830) 57 In 
the intervening night a dreadful storm arose. 2880 Haugh- 
ton Phys. Gcog. vi. 304 Separated from each other by deep 
intervening oceans. 

[Intervene sb., in J. (whence in later diets.), 
founded on an obvious misprint for Interview in 
one of its 17th c. spellings.} 

Interve*nent. [irreg. t. Intervene v. + -ent ; 
the etymological form is inteiuenient. ] —next. 

1802 A. . Browne Civ. Lazuf Lam Admiralty (ed. 2) II. 
428 The intervenent must give security by fidejussors, to 
ratify the acts of his proctor. 

Intervener 1 (intsivPnsj). Rarely -or. [f. 
prec. vb. +• -er *.] One who intervenes or exer- 
cises intervention ; spec . in Law , one who intervenes 
in a suit to which he was not originally a party. 

2621 Bp. Mount agu Diatribx 1. 200 Christ was hee..the 
Interuener betweene the Lawe and Grace. 1854 Piullimore 
Intcrnat. Lazo I. 434 Where the interest of the intervener 
is not immediately., affected. 2870 Daily News 18 Oct., 
The intervener thinks one belligerent a brute and the other a 
coward, or incapable of taking care of himself. 1883 Whar- 
ton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 429/2 An intervener must take the 
cause as he finds it at the time of his intervention. _ 1890 
Lazo Times LXXXIX. 164/r An appeal by certain inter- 
venors in a damage action from a decree of Judge Benedict. 

Interve'ner 2 . Law. [f. Intervene v., after 
interpleader, determiner, etc.} (See quot. 1847.) 

1847 Craig, Intervener , In Law, the interposition or inter- 
ference of a person in a suit in the ecclesiastical court in 
defence of his own interest is so termed, and a person is at 
liberty to do this in every case in which his interest is 
affected either in regard of his property or his person. 1870 
Daily News 1 June, Before the decree was made absolute, 
Colonel L. — , a relation of the latter [the co-respondentj, 
appeared and entered an intervener. 

t Interve*nience. Obs. rare. [f. Interven- 
ient : see -ence.] The fact of intervening ; inter- 
vention ; a coming between. 

a 1626 W. Sclater Exp. \th Clurpt. Rom. (2650) 277 In 
respect of that frequent intervenience of sins, destroying the 
value of other works. 1657 \V. Mohice Coena. quasi Koutj 
D ial. ii. 105 To retrench all intervenience of time, a 1677 
Hale Prim. O rig. Plan. iv. v. 335 The intervenience of 
more successive instrumental Causes. 2814 Coleridge in 
Jos. Cottle Early Recoil. (2837) II. 230 Without inter- 
venience. .of any interest, sensual or intellectual. 

t Interve'lliency. Obs. rare . [f. next : see 
-Ency.] =prec. 

1660 S ; Fisher R us ticks Alarm Wks. 431 Its far from 
coming immediately from Godj sith it is not without the 
Interveniency of the hands of.. innumerable.. Transcribers. 
2664 Power Exp. Philos : it. xji No Contiguity, .in dry 
Bodies, .can exclude the interveniency of Ayr. 2668 Howe 
Bless. Righteous (1825) igo This internal discovery is made 
by the mediation and interveniency of the external. 

Intervenient (intoivrnient), a. (sb.) fad.L. 
intervenient-em, pr. pple. of intervenire to Inter- 
vene.] 

1 . That intervenes or comes in between; that 
comes in as something incidental, secondary, or 
extraneous. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn . 11. viii. § 2 In the mathematics, 
that use which is collateral and intervenient is no less 
worthy than that which is principal and intended. i6iz — 
Ess., judicature (Arb.) 458 When there is matter of Law 
interuenient in^ busincsse of State. ^ <22656 Ussher Ann. 
(1658) 855 Detained with contrary winds, or by some inter- 
venient delay. 2678 Wan ley World. Lit. World v. i. § 97. 
468/1 The Protestants, whose patience and perseverance 
with intervenient crosses abated his edge at last. 1805 
Wordsw*. Prelude n. 201, I hasten on to tell How Nature, 
intervenient till this time And secondary, now at length was 
sought For her own sake. 2850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 166/2 
Grieved that any intervenient sorrow should check the calm 
current of their bliss. 

2. a. Situated between other things or between 
points in space ; intervening. 

2625 Bacon Sylva § 104 Now there bee interuenient in the 
Rise of Eight (in Tones) two Beemolls or Halfe notes. _ 1776 
G. Campbell Philos. Rhet. (1801) I. 1. v. no Some ^inter- 
venient object. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1. iii. 210 
A pleasant bank, which gives them an extensive prospect 
of the frith, and the intervenient country. 2837 Wordsw. 
Mu sings near Aquapehdentc 18 On the horizon’s verge, 
O’er intervenient waste,' through glimmering haze. 

b. Occurring between certain points of time or 
events; happening in or occupying au intervaL 
1618-29 Rusliw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I* 20 The Statute of 


1 E. 6. chap. 12. takes away all intervenient Statutes which 
declared new Treasons. • c 1640 J. Smith Lives 13 erktU\i 
(2883I I. 297 Spent many intervenient days in huntim 
hawkings and other sports of the feild. c 2674 Scott. Grin, 
ances under Lauderdale 3, I need not use any long deduc- 
tion of the intervenient changes, to lead us unto the present 
posture of our affairs. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV, 
xxi. 1x2 The settlements might be drawn and engrossed in 
the mtervenient time. 1817 Byron Beppo xxiv, Unless 
within the period intervenient, A well-timed wedding nukes 
the scandal cool. - ... 

3 . Intervening in action ; intermediary. 

2651 Hobbes Lev lath. 1. vi. (2839) 48 If the intervenient 
appetites, make any action voluntary; then, .all intervenient 
aversions, should make the same action involuntary. 2778 
Johnson Let. Dr. Wheeler 2 Nov., He would not want any 
intervenient solicitation to obtain the kindnese of one who 
loves learning and virtue. 2884SYMONDS Blinks. Predcuis. 
iu 80 An absence of any intervenient medium. 

B. sb. One who intervenes, an intervener, rare. 
1620 Wotton in Rcliq. (1672) 505 Silently Inferring, that 
the German Princes were the properest intervenients. 1871 
Le Fanu Checkmate II. xxvii. 250 It was only prudent to 
keep his temper with this lucky intervenient. 

Intervenor, legal var. of Intervener 1. 
t Interve*nt f V. Obs. rare. [f. L. intervent- , 
ppl. stem of intejvenlre to Intervene: cf. pre- 
vent.’] trans . To come between, obstruct, thwart. 
Hence Interve*nting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1593 T. Bell Motives Rom . Faith (1605} 3: Perfect satis- 
faction is that, whose valour and price wholly proceeded 
[rom the debtour, without either preuenringe or internal!- 
inge grace of the creditour. 2600 Dr. DodyPoll 11. iii in 
Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 2x9 Some harshe chaunce To inter- 
vent the joye of the successe. 2647 Ward Simp. Cobltr 51, 
I trust there is both day and meanes to intervent that 
bargaine. 

•j- Intervent, sb. Obs. rare~ x . [ad. L . iultr- 
vent-as sb., f. ppl. stem of intervmirc : see prec.] 
= Intervention 2 b. 

1657 Tomlinson Benoit's Disp. 532 Its Inventor ..describes 
it without the intervent of honey. 

Intervention (intsivem/sn). [ad. late L. 
intervention- cm, n. of action f. intervenire to In- 
tervene. Cf. K. intervention (15th c.)-] 

1 . The action of intervening, ‘stepping in', or 
interfering in any affair, so as to affect its course or 
issue. Now freq. applied to the interference of a 
stale or government in the domestic affairs or 
foreign relations of another country. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew' s (E. E. T. S.) 44 That 

whatsumeuer. . be denaj'id me of mercy may be fulm)id >n 
tyme to come by thyn interuencioun and merytys. 1019 
Vise. Doncaster in Eng. <5- Germ. (Camden) 202 Ihougji 
our master’s intervention were at fust sincerely desired [etc.]. 
2692 Dryden St. Euremont's Ess. 284, I know bow much 
the intervention of the Gods is necessary toan Epicklocm- 
1831 J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) II- xvi. 203 The 
Whigs erected their administration on three legs— non-inter- 
vention, retrenchment, reform ; they are. -at this moment as 
deep in intervention as any Government ever was. xow 
Branue Sc Co x Diet. Science II. 238 The intervention of the 

allied powers between Greece and Turkey 1^1827. xoCoO- 
Duff Pol. Sttrv. 44 We need either a direct intervention 01 
the foreign Powers, or a domestic revolution. 

2 . Intermediate agency ; the fact of coming in or 
being employed as an intermediary, a. Of persons. 

2659 Pearson Creed (2839) 256 Adam was framed imme- 
diately by God, without the intervention of man or worn « 
1768 Blackstone Comm. Ill, xvij. 255 Injuries to the rigii 
ot property can scarcely be committed by the crown wiino 
the intervention of it’s officers. x8x8 Jas. Mill 
11. v. ii. 366 The Supreme Council resolved to trait with 
ministers at Poona by an agent of their own, without me 
tervention of the Presidency of Bombay. 1856 KANE-it^ • 
Ex pi. I. xxx ii. 441 Then by the intervention of Feterse , 

I called on Kalatunah for lus story. 

b. Of things. . — 

2665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. m.'ii, Loggs. on which the ta 
could take no hold, but by the intervention ®v\ s 
Sticks. 2756 Burke SM <y B. iv. i, Things which cause 
pain operate on the mind by the intervention of lue v 
x88x Westcott Si Hort Grk. N. T. Introd- § 17 
was_ constructed.. without the intervention of any p» 

3 . The fact of coming or being situated bet" c 
in place, time, or order. 

1645 Boate Jrcl. Nat. Ilist. (1652) 265 The heat never 
being very great, and . - often interrupted by the im . . 

lion of the foul weather. 2671 R. Bonus It’ina ®4 . 
Trade Winds . . are fiequently impeded by the inters cn 
of Islands, and Crosse Winds. 1776 Adam Smith / • *, 

1. 111. xi. (i860) I. 2ir Notwithstanding the HR^rventt 
one or two dear years. 1797 M. Ba»llie Mo tv. * 

(1807) 367 Such masses . . are connected with tt loose J* 
the intervention of cellular membrane. 2875 Renolt Sit 
Gram. 8 The intervention of a vowel must be 

b. An intervening thing, event, or period ot • 
a 1677 Hale Contempt, n. 127 The PubUck Imploym » 
that, .nave been put upon me, and many other interv 
1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 597 ns 

entirely read them, but to turn them over with inter 
of study. . . * 0 

Hence Interve’ntional a., of or pertaining 
intervention ; Interventionist, one who appi° 
of intervention, esp. in international affairs. 

.a.n r>, * /'. /// A, every i 


1829 Bentiiam justice CoJif. 61 Under ^ every 
appeal is for cause assigned, namely ims-decision, 
ultimate nr interlocutory, or say interventional*^ ,r 


ultimate or nucriocuiury, or «»« ■ — 

Morru Herald 23 Apr., Changing the character and 0^ 
mediators into those of warlike interventionists. # 
temp. Rev. Oct. 476 There have been interventionist 

am i- interventionists in South Africa. 
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INTERVOLVE, 


INTERVENTIVE. 

Interventive (intaiventiv), a. : [f. as I.ntek- 
vent v. + -ive. Cf. F. interventif (Littre).] Char- 
acterizedby or tending to intervention. 

.1890 J. MAitri.vr.AU Author. Relig. iv. ii. 394 Their func- 
tion was not creative, hut only interventive. 

Interventor (intoivennsr). [a. L. interventor, 
agcnt-n. f. intervenire to Intervene.] 

1 . Ecd. = Intercessor 3 (q.v.). 

2 . US. A mine-inspector (Cent. Diet.). 

■ Interventricular (i-'ntazventri'kbjlai), a. 
Anal. [Inter- 4a.] Situated between the ven- 
tricles (of the heart, or of tile brain). 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 977/2 The inter-ventricular 
valve . . separates each chamber from that which follows it. 
1879 St, Georges Hasp. Rep. 257 Heart. A small abscess in 
interventricular septum. 

t Interventnre. Obs. rare— l . [f. as Inter- 
vent v. + -ure ; cf. venture.'] -- Intervention 2. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man I. 23 By the internenture of 
Cartilages, and Ligamentes . . safe connected and bound 
together. 

t Intervenue. Obs. rare - 1 . [a. obs. F. in- 
ter-, entrevenue (Godef.), f. inter-, cntvevmir to 
Intervene : cf. avenue, revenue .] Intervention, 
coming between. 

1636 Sir H. Blount Pay. Levant 125 This Crownehath 
now had five weake Princes, without intervenue of any one 
active. 

Inter verbal, a. rare - 1 . [Inter- 4 a.] Placed 
between words. 

1866 Pall A [all G. 24 Aug. 10 The interverbal translation. 
..is, in many respects, admirable, 
t Interve’rsion. Obs. rare — l . [ad. late L. 
tnlerversion-cm, n. of action f. intervertere : see 
next.] Embezzlement : cf. next, 1 b. 

1753 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 623 The Sophi knew nothing 
of this interversion of the money. 

f Interve'rt, V. Obs . [ad. L. intervert-ere, f. 
inter between + vertere to turn. Cf. F. intej-vertir 
(Cotgr., in sense 1).] 

1 . To divert another way, or put to a use other 
than that intended ; to alienate, misapply, misuse. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1092 The good never 
in ter vert, nor miscognize the favour anu benefit which they 
have received. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. § 42. 
1142 With an intent to interuert the inheritance and honour 
of the 0*Neale another way. 1648 ActsGcn. Assembly (1682) 
477 Where the collection is more, it is hereby specially in- 
hibited and discharged that any part thereof be retained or 
interverted to any other use whatsomever. 

b, es p. To divert to one’s own use or profit; to 
appropriate, embezzle. 

1600 Holland Livy m. lxxii. 138 Yet would there not be 
so much gained and gotten bycomming thus betweene, and 
intervening the land [agro intcrcipicndo\, 1647 Trapp 
Comm, Titus i. 10 Intervening, embezeling their masters 
estates. 1691 Ray Words Pref. 2 Lest I.. should defraud 
him, and intervert any part tliereof. 2850 Eraser's Mag. 
XLI. 529 Bentley was the first among modern critics — 
though his adversaries accused him herein of ‘ intervening ’ 
Neveletus — to discover the merits of the poet. 

2 . To give a different turn to; to change, invert. 

<t 1638 Wotton Life Dk. Bitckhm. in Rcliq. (2651) 99 The 

Duke getting knowledge .. interverted the bargain, and 
cave the poor Widow for them five hundred pounds. 279* 
Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life »$■ Writ. (1832) II. 261 The 
Cordeliers know well the danger of interverting the order 
of succession. 2825 Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 6r 
Interverted, abridged, mutilated, and often reversing the 
sense of the original. 

Hence + Intervening vbl. sb. 

2614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 488 The interverting 
of some Treasures by Belosus. 1660 in Crookshanlc Hist. 
Suffer. C/i. Scot. (1749) I. Introd. 59 The prejudice the 
church doth suffer by the interverting of the vaking stipends. 

Intervertebral (intsjvout/'bral), a. Anal. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between vertebra. • 

2782 A. Monro Anat. Bones, Nerves, etc. 140 The inter- 
vertebral^ cartilages sooner shrivel. 1881 Mivart Cat 36 
The adjoined concavities . . of two adjacent vertebra, con- 
stitute a rounded opening termed an intervertebral foramen. 
Hence Intervertebrally adv., between vertebra. 
1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, Life 415 Intercrural 
cartilages which are placed intervertebrally. 

Intervesieular : see Inter- 4 a. 
t Intervening, -venture. Obs. rare— 0 . [In- 
ter- 2.] (See quot.) 

x6xx Cotgr., Enlravcstissemcnt, an interuesting, or inter- 
uesture ; a mutuall possession, or ioint possessing of. 

Interview (rntaivi/ 7 ), sb. Forms : a. Genter- 
vewe, -vieu(e, 6-7 -vow, -viewe, 6-S enter- 
view ; p. 7 intervieu, 7- interview, [a. F. entre- 
vue (earlier enlreveue, 149S in Godef. Compl.), 
verbal sb. from enirevoir to have a glimpse of, 
s'entrevoir to see each other, f. entre- (Enter-) + 
voiri—L . vidhre to see. (Mod.F. has taken inter- 
view from English in sense 1 c.)] 

1 . A meeting of persons face to face, esp. one 
sought or arranged for the purpose of formal con- 
ference on some point. 

In early times, esp. a formal or ceremonial meeting of 
princes or great persons, such as that of Henry VIII and 
Francis I at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
a. 2524 Dk. Suffolk in Ellis Ortg. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 248 Y our 
Grace understode how well mynded and desirous he was for 
th* Enterview to be had, betwixt your Highnes and hym. 
121548 Hall C/iron., Hen. VI 84 b, "John duke of Bedforde, 


Philip duke of Burgoyn, & John duke of Britayn, made 
an assemble & frendly enterviewe in the ritee of Amias. 
1603 ’ Flo Rio Montaigne \. xiii.. title, Of Ceremonies iu the 
enterview of Kings. Ibid. 1. xiii. {1S98J 67 At the enterview', 
prepared at Merceilles betweene Pope Clement the seventh 
and Francis the first. 2703 Rowe FairPcnit. 11. 1 455 This 
one Enterview shall end my Cares. 

0. 2623 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 137 Some 
opportune place where.. they might have an interview’. 
a 1626 Bacon New Ail. (1650) 24 They have ordained that 
none doe intermarry, or contract, untill a Moneth be past 
from their first inter-view, a 2714 Burnet Hist. Ref. I. 

II. 203 He passed the seas, and had an interview with the 
French king. 2769^ Robertson C/uis. V, vi. Wks. 1813 VI. 
77 He proposed an interview between the two monarchs at 
Nice. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. v. 378 She had an in- 
terview with Henry on his return through Canterbury. 
2871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. Notes 226 The interview 
of Satan with the Lord in the - first and second chapters 
of Job. 

J* b. The action or fact of meeting or conferring 
together. Obs. rare. 

1 540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 19 Beyng sore shaken with 
many sweete woordes and longe entervieu, they yeld at the 
Jaste. . 2609 Br. SV. Barlow Atisru. Nameless Cath. 64 Not 
Christian onely for enteruiew and Salutation. 

e. spec, in recent use : A meeting between a 
representative of the press and some one from 
whom he seeks to obtain statements for publication. 

2869 Nation (N. Y.) 28 Jan. 67 The 1 interview *, as at 

resent managed, is generally the joint product of some 

umbug of a hack politician and another humbug of a 
newspaper reporter. 2884 Pall Mall G. 31 Dec. 3/1 Among 
the permanent gains of the year the acclimatization of the 
‘ interview * in English journalism certainly should be 
reckoned. 2897 Westm. Gas. 2 Jan. 7/1 It is claimed for 
him (Joseph M‘Cullagh, of St. Louis] that he was the in- 
ventor of the modern newspaper interview. 

1 2 . Mutual view {of each other). Obs. rare. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 328 They cannot endure 

the enterview one of another againc. 2667 H. More Div. 
Dial. iu. xxxiv. (2713! 273 Able to take a mutual interview 
of one another at such a distance. 2667 Milton P. L. vi. 
555 At interview both stood A while. 

1 3 . a. Looking into, inspection, examination. 

c 155s HARrsFiELD Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 117 We 
will., make a short enterviewe of those authors which they 
have brought forth for their purpose. 2579 J. Stubbes 
Gafing GulfIL ij, Yet doe I not gladly medle with thys 
particular, but wil also refer it to hir Maiesties enteruieue. 
1586 Fekne Bias. Gentriew. 1x9 That they should make an 
enter- uew into the doinges of their iudges and justices. 
f b. A view, glance, glimpse {of a thing). Obs. 

2610 Healey St. Aug.Cilie of God vi. x. (1620) 242 If one 
had time to take enter-view of their actions, hce should see 
[etc.]. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage v. xiv. 440 Superstition, 
whose Owlish eyes cannot endure the enterview of Truth. 
2638 Pknkethman Artach. Ciij, All the sorts of Bread [are] 
presented by every paire of Pages Jyingopen at one Enter- 
view. 2704 Norris Ideal World 11. ni, 112, 1 have a con- 
fuse interview of this involved secret, like the glimmering 
light that trims the edges of a dark cloud. 2719 Young 
Revenge 11. i, Let me not see him now; But sa\e us from 
an interview of death. 

t Interview, vA Obs . Also 6 entervieu, 
-vew, 6-7 -view. [ad. F. enirevoir, s'entrevoir , 
pa. pple. entrevit , on analogy of prec. orofViEWZ'.j 

1 . a. trans. To have a personal meeting with 
(each other), b. intr. To meet together in person. 

<1x548 Hall Citron Hen. VI 175 b, Their mutuall frendes. . 
exhorted tlieim . . to mete and entervieu, in some place. Ibid., 
Edw. IV 230 b, That the .ij. princes. .for the continuaunce 
of amitie should entervew eche other, in some place moste 
expedient. Ibid. 233 b, That the two Princes shoulde enter- j 
view, and mete in a place by both parties to be appoynted. 

2 . trans. To catch a glimpse of, get a view of ; 
to glance at, view. 

259a G. Harvey Four Lett. Sonn. vi, Oh, let me live to 
interview the face Of fair humanity and bounteous grace. 
x6ir Flobio, Interuedcre, to intemiew or see. 1624 F. 
White Repl. Fisher 521 Enteruiewiug the places, you shall 
perceiue, that the Fathers, .speakeof obtention and impetra- 
tion. 

Interview (i'ntaiviri), v 2 [f. Interview rA] 
trans. To have an interview with (a person) ; spec. 
on the part of a representative of the press : To 
talk with or question so as to elicit statements or 
facts for publication. 

2869 Nation (N. Y.) 28 Jan. 66 * Interviewing * is confined 
to American journalism. 2869 Daily News 17 Dec., The 
Sun interviews Corbin, Fisk .. and whoever else has any 
story to tell or axe to grind. 2870 Longf. hi Life (1891) 

III. 144 A northwest newspaper, in which I have been * in- 
terviewed \ and private conversation reported to the public. 
2877 E* FitzGerald Lett.\. 409, I was the intelligent 
Fnend who interviewed Squire. 2880 Daily Nctvs 13 Nov., 
The American custom of ‘interviewing’ people of notoriety 
and of 'drawing' them for opinions on all topics. 

Hence Interviewed ppl. a.; Interviewing' 
vbl. sb. Also Interviewable a., capable of or 
open to being interviewed ; Interviewee', one 
who is interviewed. 

1869 Daily Nctvs 17 Dec., A portion of the daily news- 
papers of New York are bringing the profevsion of journal- 
ism into contempt, so far as they can, by a kind of toad} ism 
or flunkeyism, which they call ‘interviewing’. 1878 -V. 
Amcr. Rev. CXXVII. 65 The interviewed.. with great 
facility changes his positions. x 83 o Grant White Every - 
Day Eng. 307 It must have got about that I was an inter- 
viewabic man (interviewable. although never used before, 

I believe, is an excellent word). 2884 fall Mall G. 3Z Dec. 

3 Interviewing is an instance of the division of labour. The 
* interviewee’ .. supplies the matter; the interviewer the 


form. 1886 Sat. Rev. z May 595/3 The interviewer seems 
to have been worthy of the interviewee. 

Interviewer (rntaivb/iai). [f. prec. -f -er!.] 
One who interviews; spec.d journalist who inter- 
views a person with the object of obtaining matter 
for publication. 

1869 Nation (N. YJ28 Jan. 67 The correspondent, whether 
interviewer or not. 2872 Lowell Milton Pr. Wks. 2890 IV. 
68 Let the seventeenth century, at least, be kept sacred from 
the insupportable foot of the interviewer ! :88o L. Stephen 
Pope iv. 88 Twickenham villa .. became of course a centre of 
attraction for the interviewers of the day. 1886 Pall Mall 
G.11 May 24/1^ The interview is the worst feature of the 
new’ system— it is degrading to the interviewer, disgusting 
to the interviewee, and tiresome to the public. 

t Intervi'gilant, a. Obs. rare [ad. pr. 
pple. of L. intn-uigildrc : see next] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Inlet vigilant, that is watchful, or 
that awakes now and then, or between whiles, 
flntervi-gilate, v. Obs. rare- [f. L. intev- 
vigilat ppl. stem of inlcrvigildrc to watch between 
whiles.] (See quot.) Hence J* Intervigila'tion. 

1623 Cockf.ram, Interuigilatc, to wmteh now and then. 
Ibid.. 11, Watch fu l n es v m fcru igi lation. 2658 Phillips, In - 
tcrvigilation , a watching between whiles. 
Intervisceral (-vi ‘serai), a. rare- 0 . [Inter- 
4 a.] Situated between or among the viscera. 
Hence Intervi’sceraJly adv. 

2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 231 Below the funnel arc 
seen the gills, and between them and the lectum one of the 
inter-viscerally placed ganglia. 

Intervisible ; see Inter- pref. 2 a. 

Inter vi* sit, sb. rare. [f. Inter- 2a + Visit 
sbf] An intermediate visit. 

2846 in Worcester Ceiling Qu. Rev.). 

Intervisit (intojvi'zit), v. [ad. F. enlrevisiler 
(15th c. in Littre), f. entre- (Inter- 1 b) + visiter 
to Visit.] intr. To exchange visits. 

1609 Daniel Civ. Wars vm. xc, After hauing finisht all 
the rite Of complement and interuisiting. 1686 tr. B on hours' 
Ignatius ir. 117 He obliged them often to intervbir. 1814 
W. Taylor in Monthly .Rev. LXXIII. 51 He could inter- 
marry and intervisit^ with the family of General Halifax, 
without rendering his loyalty suspicious. 2830 — Hist. 
Surv. Germ. Poetry II. 80 The minister Bernstorff inter- 
visited with the Stolbergs. 

Intervital (intaivai-tal), a. rare. [Inter- 4.] 
Existing between two lives or stages of existence. 

1850 T f.nnyson'_/m pi cm., xliii. If., every spirit’s folded 
bloom Thro’ all its intervital gloom In some long trance 
should slumber on. 2878 Farrar Eternal. Hope (1879) 12 
[There] comes no faintest whisper from theintervital gloom. 

Intervocal (int3.iYtnrkal), a. rare . [Inteii- 
4 a + L. vocal-is vocal, a vowel.] Occurring be- 
tween vowels. So Intervoca'lic a., (more usual) 
in same sense. 

1887 Amcr. Jml. Philol.V III. 490 Showing .. that inter- 
vocalic £ of the Proveii5al MSS. should not invariably 
be reproduced as /. 2892 A. L. Mavhew O. E. Phonol. 

§ 405 OE. b = Vulgar Latin b L. p (intervocal). 2896 
Bracket & Toynbee Hist. Gram. French 8 9 A medial con- 
sonant may be.. intervocal (i.e. placed between two vowels). 
Mod. The loss of Latin intervocalic t and d in Old French, 
as in rota, roue, sudare, suer. 

Intervolute (intanylittt). Arch. [Inter- 3.] 
The space between the volutes or scrolls in Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Composite capitals. 

2832 FinscFs Mag. I V. 281 Arising from the different 
proportions of the necking itself, and of the volutes and 
intervolute, or the interval between them. 

Intervolution (intaivMbr’Jan). • [n. of action 
from next.] Intervolved condition ; a winding. 

2850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. iii. (1879) 72 Making one 
little pause, with all its wreathed intervofutions in open 
sight. 1885 L. Olii hant Sympneumata xiii. 192. 

Intervolve (intoivp-lv), V. [f. L. type *inter- 
volvere, f. inter (Inter- i ) + volverc to roll, wind ; 
cf. involve, etc.] 

1 . trans. To wind or roll up (things) within each 
other ; to wind or involve (something) within the 
coils of something else. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 623 Mazes intricate, Eccentric, 
intervolv'd, yet regular Then most, when most irregular 
they seem. 2820 Shelley Witch Atl. vi, The sly serpent, 
in the golden flame Of his own volumes inlervoKed. 1849 
Miss MvLocK.Ogilvies xxvii, (1875) 205 Intercepting and 
intervolving him wherever he moves. 2884 Lonconf. te 
Imlep. 1 May 422 His panel of ‘A Wood Nymph'. .in which 
a girl and the lcaiage of background are interiolvcd. 

2 . intr. To wind within each other. 

2886 W. Alexander St. Augustine’s Holiday , etc. 48 
Now intervolving richly type by type. Reticulated sounds 
with sounds enlace. 

Hence IntervoTved ppl. a . ; Intervo’lviug vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1667 [see 1 above]. 1742 Young Nt. Th. tx. 1322 This 
exquisite machine, with all its wheels, Tho intervolv d, 
exact. 2858 G. Macdonald Phantasies iv. 3 3 Entwining 
every, complexity of intervolved motion. 1896 G. Meredith 
Amazing Marriage v. 47 Trees, whose round intervolving 
roots grasped the yellow roadside sod. 1B90 Academy 
xx Jan. =7/3 This ‘intervolving’ of the landscape with the 
mind of a person is peculiarly characteristic of air. Mere- 
dith. t 1 , 

I*ntervolve,/^. t are. [f. prec. vb.J An act 
of intervolving ; .intertwining. 

2893 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 266 Of wise contrivance, 
deeply skilled In every intervolve of high and wade. 
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Interweave (intanvrv), v. Also 6-7 enter*. 
Pa. t. -wove, pa. pple. -woven (7-8 -wove) ; 
also 7-8 -weavad. [f. Inter- i b + Weave v.] 

1 . trails. To weave together, as the warp and 
woof of a fabric; to interlace ; to intertwine. 

1578 [see Interweaving vbl. si>.]. 1598 Florio, Inter.' 
tessere , to interweaue, to weaue or worke beiwcene, as 
tinsel 1 orstriped canuasse is. 1649 Milton Eikoit. xvii. Wks. 
(1S51) 469 Heer we may see the very dark roots.. how they 
twine and interweave one another in the Earth. 172$ Pope 
Odyss. v. # 6x7 Two Olives . . With roots in twin’d, and 
branches interwove. 1778 England's Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. 
Isle, Those floats, called coracles, . . are of a form almost 
ova], and made of split sallow twigs interwoven. 1870 
Rock Text. Fair. Introd. 1. 34 Attalus’s name was bestowed 
upon a new method of interweavinggold with wool or linen. 
1870 Rolleston Anim. Life dntiod. 33 Muscular fibres are 
ordinarily interwoven . . with its substance. 

2 . traits/, and fig. To intermingle (thoughts, 
ideas, relations, etc.) as if by weaving ; to interlink 
or intertwine intricately; to blend intimately. 

1589 [see Interweaving vbl. sb.]. 1612 Drayton Po ! y~ 
olb. To Rdr. Aiij, Those Prophecies out of Merlin 
sometime interwouen. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Ar - 
gents 304 When he did interweaue the course of affaires, 
the causes and euents together. 1647 Denham Commend. 
Verses Fletcher , None Can say here Nature ends, and 
Art begins But mixt like th* Elements, and borne like 
twins, So intenveavd, so like, so much the same. 1663 
Hooke Microgr. 70 Uniting and interweaving it self witli 
some other body that is already joyn'd with the tinging 
particles. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks. 1874 1. 16$ The 
moral law is . . interwoven^ into our very nature. 1749 
Fielding Tom /ones IV. viii, He cheered the rural nymphs 
and swains, when upon the green they intenveaved the 
sprightly dance. X820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 28 He has 
interwoven the history of his life with the history of his 
native town. 1874 Green Short Hist . viii. § r. 448 The 
common phrases, which we owe to great authors, .which un- 
consciously interweave themselves in our ordinary talk, 
b. intr. for rejl. 

1827 Pe Quincey Goethe Wks. X863 XV. 167 Such sub* 
jeas. .interweave one into another. 1892 Ashby Steury 
Lazy Minstrel 48 Drifting down on the dear old River, 
O, the music that interweaves 1 
Hencelntorwea’vecl ppl. a., interwoven ; Inter- 
wea-ving ppl. a. Also Interwea*vemeut, inter- 
weaving. Interwea’ver, one who interweaves. 
Interwaa-vingly adv., by way of interweaving. 

1598 Florio, Intertessitore, an imerweauer fx6xi enter- 
weauer]. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 139, I could not so plainly 
perceive their joints, or their manner of interweaving. 1700 
Bi.ackmoue Job 31 All his interweaving roots. 1820 Mairs 
Tyro's Diet. (ed. 10) 384 Contextim ladv.), of one piece, 
interweaving!)'. 1843 For. <$■ Col. Q. Rev. II. 339 Its 
majestic i.-.terweavement with a cosmogony matchless and 
divine. 1898 Daily News 24 Nov. 2-2 Some space of lattice 
work.. with its interweaved greener)'. 

r Interwea*ving, vbl. sb. [f. prec. vb. + -ingL] 
The action or process of weaving together or inter- 
mingling intricately; intertexture; quasi-; 'oner., 
an interwoven texture or structure. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 63 One Muscle, hauyng .. 
a sharpe end, and enterweauynges of diuers Fibres. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. x[i.J. JArb.) 102 The twelfth . . 
by reason of his largenesse receiuing moe compasses and 
enterweauings. 1641 [see Interworking]. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) I. 84 Covering the whole upper part with 
an interweaving of thorny twigs. 1868 Mrs. Whitney P. 
Strong x iv. 162 Marvellous interweavings of glorious color. 

Interwed, -weld, -wend, -whiff, -while, 
-whistle : see Inter- pref. 
t Interwe’ffcage. Ohs. [f. Inter- 2 a + 
Weftage.] Interweaving ; interwoven work. 

1673 Grew Anat. Roots iv. § 19 A. .sight of these Fibres, 
and of their Interwefta"e, by splitting a Vine-Root, or a 
piece of Oak, may. .be obtained. 

Interwind (intaiwarnd), v. Pa. t: and pple. 
-wound (wound). [In ieu- 1 b.] traits. To wind 
(things) into or through each other ; to wind to- 
gether ; to wind (one thing) through the windings 
of another; to intertwine, intertwist. Alsoy?^. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. So 5 Narrowing it by Piles drove 
down and inter-wound with Branches of Trees. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Brown Rosary 1. xvii, Her speaking is so inter- 
wound Of the diin and the sweet. 1897 Christian Herald 
(N. Y.) 4 Aug. 592/1 A great many of these threads are 
interwound. 

b. intr. (for rcfll) 

1876 G. Mkhemth Beauch. Career II. x. 178 Circum- 
stances will often interwind with the moods of simply 
irritated men.. 1879 E. S. PhelI'S Sealed Orders , etc. 94 
Uncounted sails which .. pass and repass, wind and inter- 
wind. 

Hence InterwTnding, Interwoirnd ppl. adjs. 

. 1817 .Montgomery Pelican Island v. 28 Small isles. By 
interwinding channels linked yet sundered. 1877 Faiuoairn 
Stud. Philos. Rel/g. <5 ' Hist. 263 Interwound branches do 
not make two trunks one tree. 

Interwish, -word, -world, -worry: see 

Inter- pref. 

Interwork (intojwuuk), v. Also 7 enter-. 
Pa.t, & pple.- wrought (-rrkt), -worked (-wihikt). 
[Inter- i b.] trews. To work one thing into and 
through another ; to combine by interpenetration. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. ix, They had. .certaine nrmes 
so curiously entcr-wrought as they seemed to be made like 
feathers, a 1618 Raleigh Maxims St. in Remains (x66x) 
9 The several States are sometimes mixed, and inter-wrought 
one with the other. 1882 Masson in Athenaeum 25 Feb. 


251/2 Results from all these are interwrought with facts 
from Mr. Page’s narrative and documents. 

b. intr. To work upon each other ; to interact. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1883) I. 1. ii. 92 The Roman 
character did not interwork into the general Christianity 
alone. 1876 W. Alexander Hampton Lect. (1877 ) 216 
Where various laws meet and .interwork harmoniously. 
1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith ii. 53 Two divers sets of 
causes are ever interworking and counterworking in the 
tangled web of human affairs. 

Hence InterwoTking’ vbl. sb. and.///, a . ; In- 
terwrou'ght///. a . 

2641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 36 What interweavings or 
interworkings can knit the Ministerand the Magistrate in 
their several Functions, to the regard of any precise cor- 
respondency? 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. vii. (1852) 
201 Circumstances, possessing . . no moral interworking 
energies. 1893 Chamb. Jrnl. XII. 780 This way and that 
they lurched, with interwrought limbs. 

t Interwound (intajw/Tnd), v . Ohs . [Inter- 
1 b.] trails. To wound mutually. Hence t In- 
terwou'ndiug ppl. a. 

2599 Daniel MusopJtilus Ixxiii, Hence interwounding 
Controversies spring. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. iv. 
Cap/aines S23 With their owne arms themselves to inter- 
wound. 

Interwound (-wairnd), ppl. a.: see Intir- 

WIND V. 

Interwoven (intsiwJu’vn),///. a. [pa. pple. 
of Interweave v.) Woven together; interlaced; 
intricately mingled or entangled. 

.1647 H. More Poems 6 Farre more fine Then interwoven 
silk with gold or silver twine. *698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
& P. 6 Another Inland .. whose interwoven barren Moun- 
tains are as impossibly exprest as Stoneheng numbred. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 292 Capsule., 
composed of interwoven fibres. 2828 Jas. Mill Bril. India 
(1858/ 1. 347 He has.. printed the interwoven expressions of 
the commentator in italics. 1839 Kingsley Mi sc. (i860) I. 
144 Its lacework of interwoven light and shade. 

Hence Intorwo’veuly adv. rare . 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. 1. 401 The Fingers of both 
her hands interwovenly clenched together. 1880 G. Mere- 
dith Tragic Com. iii. (1892) 28 Amply-flowing, vivacious, 
interwovenly the brook, the stream, the torrent. 

Interwrap : see Inter- pref 1 b. 
Interwreathe (-rfS),z/. [Inter- ib.] trans. 
To wreathe together ; to intertwine into, or as in, 
a wreath. Hence Interwrea'thed ppl. a. 

ax6$Q Lovelace Post/iuma, To Mr. E. R. 10 Happy 
youth, crown’d with a heav’nly ray Of the first Flame, ancl 
interwreathed bay. 1726 Leoni Albertis A rehit. Life 4 
Foliages, .very curiously interwreathed together. 1828 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. hi. (1863) 517 Interwreathed and 
intertwisted by bramble and brier. 1866 J. B. Rose Virgil 
52 Thus sung thy bard, Pierides divine, What time he m- 
terwreathed the osier bme. 

Interwrou ght, ppl. a. : see Intebivobk v. 
Interzoecial, -zygapophysial, -zygoma- 
tic: see Ixteh- pref. 6. 

t Intestabi'lity. Ohs. rare. [f. nest; see 
-ITV.] The quality or state of being ‘ intestable 
1590 Swinmjkne Testaments 55 The exception of intesta- 
hiiitie, may be opposed against the probate of the testa- 
ment. 1622 Donne Senn. civi. (Alford) VI. 235 The worst 
degree of intestability is not to be believed, not to be ad- 
mitted to be a Witness of any other, 
t lute* stable, a. Obs. [ad. late L. intestdbilis, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + testdbilis-, i. leslari : see Intestate. 
Cf. F. intestable (16th c. in Godef. Compl.).] 

1 . Legally incapable of making a will or of bene- 
fiting by a will. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 47 Albeit the testament be 
made before the mariage, yet she being intestable at the 
time of her death, by reason her husband is then liuing, the 
testament is voyd. 1726 Avliffe Parergoii 289 After a 
Person has been thus excommunicated, he is rendered In- 
famous and Intestable both Actively and Passively. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. 1 1. xxxii. 497 Such persons, as are in- 
testable for want of liberty or freedom of will. 

2 . Disqualified from being a witness or giving 
evidence. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. lxxxvi. (Alford) IV. 81 He was in- 
tertable. so as that he could not testify, he should not be 
believed in the behalf of another. — in Select. (1840; 268 
A Christian in profession, that is not a Christian in life, 
is intestable so, he discredits Christ, and hardens others 
against him. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Intestable . . that I 
cannot be taken in witness, not to be believed. ; 

Hence + Xutes’tableness, intestability (Bailey, ! 

I/27). 

Intestacy (inte-stasi). Law. [f. Intestate a.: 
see -acy.J 'Phe condition or fact of dying intestate 
or without having made a will. 

1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxxii. 491 Mention is made of 
intestacy, in the old law before the conquest, as being 
merely accidental. 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises II. 497 
The construction was not induced by the motive of avoiding 
an intestacy. 1876 Fawcf.tt Pol. Econ. u. vi, The only 
occasion in which the eldest son is necessarily prefer! ed to 
the younger children is in the case of intestacy. s88o Glad- 
stone Sp. Ho. Com. 15 Mar., 1 am of opinion .. that the 
present irregular scale of duty upon intestacy is excessive. 

t Inte-stant, a. Obs. rare” 1 , [app. f. In- 3 4- 
L. test ant -cm t pr. pple. of leslari : see next.] ==■ In- 
testate a. 1. 

1673 Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1857) II. 507 Every person’s 
estate that dyeth intestant in the said towne. 

Intestate (inte*sU r t), a. and sb. [ad. L. inles- 
t tit -its, f. in- (In- a) + tcstCitus, pa. pple. of tesldri 


to bear witness, to make a will. Cf. F. inleslat 
(13th c. in Godef. Compl.).] . ■ 

A. adj. 1 . Of a person: Not having made a will. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 134 Curatouresof holy kirke.. 
dyeth intestate, and banne Jr: bisshop entreth [etc.]. it« 
T. Wilson Rhet. 24 b, Al bequestes and goodes of suche 
his frendes as dyed intestate. 1760 Johnson Idler No.$$ 
? 7 He was the less mindful of his dissolution, and diei 
intestate. 187a Miss Braddqn R. A in sleigh I. xvii. 3:4 
My benefactress died intestate, without care or thought 
for the orphan youth she had adopted. 
fig. . 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill \ iv, iv. 128 (Qo. 1597) Windit 
atturnies to your Client woes, Aerie succeedersof Intestate 
[ist Fol intestine] ioies. 

b. trails/, (after L. inleslat a seitechis , Juvenal i. 

144)- 

1615 G. Sandys ’1 rav . 69 Hence sudden deaths, and age in- 
testate spring. 1693 Dryden Juvenal (2697) 27 Repletions, 
Apoplex, intestate Death. 

2 . Of things: Not disposed of by will; belonging 
to the estate of an intestate. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iv, 127 The prerogatyfe gyuen 
to the same Byschope of Cantorbury, wherby he hath.. the 
admynystratyon of intestate godys. 2774 Bp. H all if ax 
Anal. Rom. Civ. Law (1795) 48 The Roman Law concern- 
ing Intestate Succession. 2828 Webster s.v., An intestate 
estate. 

f 3 . a. ‘That no man will take for a witness’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). b. * Not proved by wit- 
ness ’ (Phillips, 1678). Obs . 

1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory Ep. Ded., Sure I am if you 
have infmniries, they are intestate, unlesse you place your 
owne Conscience for a witnesse. 


B. sb. One who dies without making a will. 

16s 8 tr. Coke's Rep. 38 b, The next and most faithful 
friends of the intestate. 1670 Blount Law Diet, s.v., There 
are two kinds of Intestates; one that makes no Will at all ; 
another that makes a Will and Execuiois, and they refuse. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 483 We find in Glanvil’s time, 
all the goods and chattels of intestates belonged to the 
king or immediate lord. 2863 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. i8/t In- 
testates of this class. 

Intestation (intest^ -Jan), rare “k [f. In - 3 
+ Testation, after titles table, intestate.'] Depri- 
vation of the right of making a will. * 

2833 Waddington Hist. Ch. ix. 128 They menaced the 
contumacious with confiscation, intestation, exile. 

t Intesta-tor. Obs. rare ~ \ [f. In- 3 + Tes- 
tator.] = Intestate sb. 

1699 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 557 Where y» s' 1 testators or 
intestators personal estates are sufficient. 

+ Inte-stement. Obs. rare “k Will ; testament. 
1463 Bury Wills tCamden) 42 Alle suche goodes that 
they resey ve of mine by vertu of this myn iutesiement. 

Intestinal (intestinal), a. [ad. med. or mod. 
L. intestinal-is , f. intestinttm an intestine; cf. r. 
intestinal (Pare, 16th c.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the intestines ; found in or 

affecting the intestines. , . 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physickc 320'r For m- 
testinalle woundes, take onlye the pouldre of redde heeie<. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. hi. iii. 109 D»«r dung 
and intesrinall excretions. 2797 M. Baillje Moro. Au g’ 
I1S07} 192 Another supposition,, .that intestinal worms ar 
really formed from the matter contained in the 
1851 Carpenter Man. Pkys. (ed. 2) 267 In Man, the whole 
length of the intestinal tube is about thirty /eeL 
fig. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. IL 124 -/Etna, ^ esuvi , 
and other burning mountains, in this manner, . . throw 
their intestinal superfluities. , 

b. Having an intestine or enteron : opposed 10 
Anenterous. 

2 . Intestine a. 1. rare. 

a 2861 Mrs. Browning Sword Castrucczo v, In that stri e 


of intestinal hate. , . .. 

Intestine (inte’stin), a. [ad. L. mtesttinu 
internal, f. ini us within. Cf. F. inlcstin ( , 4 t ‘ I * 
in Littre).] Internal, belonging to. the interior. 

1. Internal with regard to a country or people, 
domestic, civil : usually said of war, feuds, or trou- 
bles, also of enemies. .. . . 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. .374 ™ ormoi.r all [ti.c 
Douglasses] drew syne, \\ ith daiie stryfe and _baue_ 
tyne. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scoiics ’ Biy b, * . 

habitauntes. -haue euer sithe been vexed with 1 
wanes and ciuill discorde. 159$ Sjiaks. i 
T he intestine sliocke, And furious cloze of ciufll y 
1672 Marvell Rc/i. Transfi. 1. 122. 1706 P«lOR Odej,i 
Success 248 Their own intestine feuds and mu ) 
a 1764 Lloyd Henriade Poet. Wks. 2774 U. 337 ... . 
abus’d by foul intestine foes. 1869 UawHKSON A • 

396 Intestine division made the very name 01 

"y??'i6oa Marstos Ant. ,V Mil. 1. 4Vks. 1656 I- p V" 
rocks gron’d At the intestine unrorc of the mame. j 
P. Flktciier rise. Ed. v:i. *i\(, The sea-,.. Joa 
charm ’*r, and windes intestine ire. .Thou quiet lai > • 

*|*2. Internal with regard to human nature 
nature of things ; inward, innate, Obs. f are. 

*583 Stubbrs A uat. Abus. 1. ■ (1877) =4 ih c j" ( 
malice of our owne hearts, a 2656 Usshf.k Ann. * w 
864 Cains.. for a time dissembled his intestine . .\ 
Petronius. 1678 Cudwortii IntelLSyst. i.u 9 t* 3 
thing Naturally labours under an Intestine Ncces >• 
f 3 . Internal with regard to the body,' toaie 


the bowels; intestinal. Obs. . 

26x3 R. Caivduey Table Alph. (ed. 3>* 
longing to the, inward parts. 2616 Bulutkar, / 
bred in the bowels, a 1619 Foiheruy >• . 

(1622) 140 His plague was seated into his bow » 
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tormented him with an intestine torture. 1727 Swift Gul- 
liver tv. vi, Human bodies.. every part, external and intes- 
tine, having diseases appropriated to itself. 

4 . Internal with reference to any thing or place. 
Obs. (exc. as fig. from 1 or 3). 

1664 Evelyn Sytva (1776) 290 With Fir, we likewise make 
all intestine Works as Wainscot, floors [etc.]. 1671 R. 

Boiiun {Find 33 Those suddain tumors, which happen m the 
rivers . . neer Bourdeaux, seem to be the effects of intestine 
winds. 1784 Cowfer '/' 'ask vi.^ 139 It sleeps; and the icy 
touch Of un prolific winter has impress'd A cold stagnation 
on the intestine tide. 

b. Intestine motion : Motion entirely within, or 
among the molecules of, a body. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. n If the very nature of 
fluidity consist jn the Intestine motion of the parts of that 
Body call’d fluid. 169a Bentley Doyle Lcct. tv. 116. 1717 
J. Krill Aniut. Oecon. (1738) xxi If the attracting Cor- 
puscles are elastick, they must necessarily produce an 
intestine Motion. 1853 Kane Gri until Exp. (1856) 546 The 
polar basin is not only the seat of an active supply and dis- 
charge, but of an intestine circulation independent of either. 
1862 H. Spencer First Print. ii.xiii. § 100 (1873) 2 9 x When 
the atoms are kept in a state of intestine agitation. 

Hence Inte*stineness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Intestine (inte*stin), sb. Also 7 intestin, 
and in L. form intastrnum, pi. -a, [ad. L. intes- 
tmurn sb., neuter of intestinus adj. : see prec.] 

1 . The lower part of the alimentary canal, from 
the pyloric end of the stomach to the anus, con- 
stituting what are popularly called the bowels or 
guts. In ordinary use, commonly pi. intestines ; 
the singular is applied to each of the two distinct 
parts, the small intestine (comprising the duo- 
denum, jejunum, and ileum), and the large intestine 
(comprising the ciccum, colon, and rectum), and 
also, in scientific use, to the canal as a whole ; in 
biology, it is often extended to include the whole 
alimentary canal from the mouth downward, espe- 
cially in invertebrate animals, a. plural. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau' s Fr. Chirnrg. lot's. The intes- 
tines or entrails beinge verye ill disposed and ill at ease. 1635 
B. Jonsqn Staple of N. v. v, A bn. We shall see thorow him. 
P. sen. And his gut colon, tell his intestina. 1649 T. Watson* 
God’s Anat. 3 The Priest did divide the Beast in peeces,and 
so the intestina , the inward parts, were made visible. 1656 
Ridgley Pract. PJtysick 1 The Cause is.. the shortness of 
the Intestins. 1695 tr. Colbatc/i’s New Lt. Chirurg. put 
out 38 Both Liver and Intestines were wounded. 1767 
Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 1x6 A total division of the small 
intestines, is to be looked upon as a mortal wound. x8oo 
Med. frill. IV. 518 The contents of the stomach and intes- 
tines were of a similar nature. 18S9 Huxley Physiol, vi. § 21. 
b. singular. 

1631 Raleigh's Ghost 2x9 Their hindermost intestine or 
gut became putrified. x68x Cotton Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 49 
The Subterranean People ready stand ..To guide, who are 
to penetrate inclined The [ntestinum Rectum of the Fiend. 
1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 248 The intestine, which alone formed 
the hernia, was of a deep red colour. 1807-26 S. Cooper 
First Lines Sttrg. (ed. 5) 437 Wounds of the abdomen, 
attended with injury of the inte>tine. 1869 H uxley Physiol. 
vi. § 21 The duodenum.. is. .that part of the small intestine 
which immediately succeeds the stomach. . . The rectum . . 
is that part of the large intestine which opens externally. 
1884 hi. Mackenzie Ris. Throat »y Nose II. 221 Tne 
cephalic portion of the intestine originates from the epiblast. 
1 2 . fg. The inmost part or member. 06s. rare, 
a 1 $ 33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Eivb, 
The fiend, whiche is the intestyne of the heart. 

Iutestiniform (intestarnifpim), a. Anal. [f. 
L. intestin-um Intestine sb. + -(i)form.] Having 
the shape of an intestine. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 705/x The resemblance to a 
mesentery istnore obvious in the .. intestiniform uterus of 
the mammalia. 

Intestino-vesical (intestaunojve-sikal), a. 
[f. intestina-, taken as combining form of L. in- 
testJnum Intestine sb. + L. vesica bladder + -al.] 
Relating to the intestine and the bladder. 

x8$7 New Syd. Soc. Biennial Rctrosp. 314 Sufferings pro- 
duced by an intestino-vesical fistula. 

Intestinule (inte*stini«l). rare. [ f.L. intes- 
tin-um + dim. -utE.j A small or minute intestine. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. 1 1 . 423/1 These organs, .are in- 
variably composed of intestinules or branched emca. 
Intewne, obs. variant of Entune v. 

+ Inte*x, v . Obs. rare— 1 . [ad. L. in lex ere to 
weave in.] trails. To weave in. 

1599 R. Lincue Fount. Anc. Fid. G iij, /There might you 
see with greatest skill intexed. Ibid. Kiij, A foot cloth 
wherein is wrought and intexed diuerse strange workes. 

Intexine, Hot. : see Int extine. 
t I'ntext, sb. Obs. rare — [?ad. L. intextus 

an interweaving, or ? f . In adv. 12 + Text sb. : cf. 
Text, Context.] The text or matter of a book. 

1648 Herrick IIcsp ., To his Closet-gods , I had a book 
which none Co’d reade the intext but my selfe alone. 

Inte'xt, v. Obs. rare — 1 . [f. L. intext -, ppl. 
stem of intexere : see Intex.] trails. = Intex ; 
transf to work in, to incorporate in the text. 

1563-87 Foxb A. <5 iff. (1596) 282/1 Which [epistle] .. I 
thought meet here to intext and place. 

Intestine (inte’kstm). Bet. Also intexine. 
[f, L. int-us within + Extine.] An inner coating 
ot the pollen grain within the extine. 

183s Bindley lutrod. Bot. (1848) I. 359 [Fritzche] speaks 
of four coatings to the pollen of Clarkia elegans, calling the 


fourth, which is near the extine, the Intexine. 1885 Goodale 
Phys. Dot. (1892) 428 note, Oenothera, where the extine 
separates into a true extine and an intextine. 

t Inte'xture, sb. Obs. rare— l . [f. L. intext-, 
ppl. stem (see Ik text j/.)+-uhe, alter texture.] 
A weaving in, blending. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (16581 232 Camerarius com- 
mendeth a certain colour called in Latine, Farms, .because 
of the divers in-textures of colours. 

Inte'xture, v. rare -°, [f. as prec.] trails. 
To weave or work in. Hence Inte'xtured ppl. a. 

1856 Webster, Intcxturcd. ifia. Ocilvie, Intexture. 

Xnthirsted, variant of Enthihsted. 

Inthral(l, etc., obs. var. of Enthrall, etc. 

1 ' Intliri'ng, v. Sc. Obs. Pa. t. inthrang. 
[f. In- 1 + Tmti.vt; v.] iutr. To press in. 

a 1500 Colkelbie Sow 419 Curris, kenseis and knavis 
Inthrang and dansit in thravis. 1508 Dunbar Tun Mariit 
Wemen 13 In haist to the hege so hard I inthrang. 

Inthrone, -ment, obs. var. Enthrone, -ment. 

tlnthro'ng, v. Obs . [f. In- 1 + Throng 7/.] 
iutr. To throng in ; to press or crowd in. 

1600 Fairfax 'Tasso xv. xh. How the seas betwixt those 
iles inthrong, And how they shouldred land from land away. 
Ibid. xix. xxxvii, His people like a flowing streame inthrong. 

Inthronise, -yse, obs. forms of Enthronize. 
f Inthronrstic, a- and sb. Obs. [ad. med.L, 

* inth ron is liens ( -tun ), ad. eccl. Gr. IvOpoviCTiKos 
(-of) inaugural, f. hdpot'i&iv to Enthronize. Cf. 
med.L. inthroniasticum a gift to an ordaining 
bishop.] a. adj . Pertaining to ecclesiastical or- 
dination. b. sb. A gift made to a bishop for 
ordination or installation. 

1685 Bvrxkt L ife William Bedell $2 When the Metropoli- 
tan [etc.], .came and ordained the Bishop, .it was but reason- 
able that their expence should be discharged ; and this came 
to be rated to a certain Sunim, and was called the Inthron- 
istick. 1725 tr. Rubin's Eccl. Nisi. 17 th C. I. v. 313 That 
Right which Justinian calls Inthronistick, which his Prede- 
cessor Julian has called by the Term Cathedratick,\vhich 
was given, not for the Ordination, but for that which we 
call the Installation. 

+ Inthrcrnizate, ppl. a. Obs. Also -tron-. 
[ad. late L. inKJi)ronizdt- us, pa. pple of int(Ji)roni - 
scire to Enthronize.] traits. To enthrone. 

c 1470 Harding Citron, xlix. i, Mary us, his soonne, was 
then mtronizate. Ibid, lil i, Seuerus To Britayn come and 
was intronizate. 1577 Holinshf.u Chiron. II. V v/2 In the 
feast of all Saintes, the Archbishop Bonifacius was inthroni- 
zate at Canterburie. 

Hence J* Inthrcmiza’tion, obs. var. of Enthro- 
NIZATION. 

Xnthrongh (i*n,I>nr)> prep, and adv. Sc. Also 
inthrow (-]>r2>u*). [f. In adv. + Through.] 

A. prep. In and through ; through (a place) 
from the outside ; in towards the centre of. 

16. . Lord’s Trumpet 7 (Jam. Suppl.), I would rather have 
one of yon sufferers that is bred in Christ’s school inthrow 
Clydesdale yonder, than a hundred of you to join with me. 
3699 T. Boston Art Man -fishing (1900) 33 When thou 
preachest doctrine, so as wicked men may run out-through 
and in-through it. 1823-80 Jamieson s. v., To gae inthrow 
and outthrcTM any thing, to examine or try it in every 
direction. Angus. 

B. adv. I11 towards the centre ; towards the 

fireside. 3825-80 in Jamieson. 

f Inthiru’st, v. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. In- 1 + 

Thrust v .] traits. To thrust in ; to intrude. 

360s Camden Rem. 122 Those:, of strange base parentage 
were forbidden.. to insert, or inthrust themselves into noble 
and honest families. 

I'nthrust, ppl • a. rare. [In adv. 11 b.] 
Thrust in. 

1638 A. Fox Wurlz Burg. 111. v. 2^2 The inlhrust tent 
will melt in the wound. 1885 G. H. Taylor Pelvic ty 
Ilcrn. Therap. 89 Adhesion of the inthrust parts to the 
borders of the hernial ring. 

Intice, -ment, obs. variants of Entice, -ment. 

Intier, -ty, obs. variants of Entire, -tv. 

Inti'll, in til, prep. Sc. and north . dial. 
Forms : (3 in tel), 3-5 in til, 4-5 intill(e, in tyl, 
4- intil, (-till), (S- intul). [f. In adv. + Till 
prep, in its northern sense of to. Cf. Until. In 
early use the two elements were often written 
separately.] 

1 . Of motion, direction, change of condition : 

= Into. Sc. and north, dial. 

3238 Eng. Pivdam. Hen. Ill And al on J>o ilclie worden 
is isend in to xurihee oj>re sheire. ., and ek in tel Irelonde. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5042 In til egypte son come ]xti. 1*1373 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 32 Intil englishe bus I draw j 
hit. 01386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1204 (Harl.) Thcr sawjh 
I dyane turned in til a tree [E/lcsin. y turned til, so 3 others ; 
Heug. <$• Petto, to], c 3400 Macndcv. (Roxb.) ii. 7 He was 
ledd in til a gardyne. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xlv. 136 Vysus 
dyde putte hym sdf in tyl a path and was soone goon. 3562 
J, Heywood Frov. Epigr. (1S67) 142 The inids he lept in 
till. 1562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. 210 Prent ]>e wordis 
Infill this hill. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. it. 
141 He fell intill al kvnde of lust. 1797 Mrs. Wheeler 
Wcstmld. Rial. i. 37 They baith lowpt lntulth Cart. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1S63) 190 She was a. .glide wife. . 
before she fell away intil that evil propensity. 2893 
Northumbld. Gloss, s.v., Put them in till a poke. 

f b. = Unto, To. (Cf. Till.) Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13459 (Gott.) Iesus clamb vp intill a 
fell. n34o Ham pole Prose Tr. 13 At the comynge of 


Cristc infill hyme. 1340 — Pr. Cause. 4,508 pai sal turne 
thurgh Goddes myght pe fadirs hertes intil J>e *ons right. 

2 . Of place, position, condition, state, time: 
“In. (Cf. Into 22.) Only Sc. ( central and 
north-east.') 

*?75 Barbour Bruce 1. 186 Bath castell and toune War 
intill his pos.>essioune. Jbid. 340 As to the gud Erie of 
Artayis, Robert, befell intill his dayis. c 2425 Wyntoun 
Cron. vm. x. 174 [He] tretyd hym in-til pat case ; As ay pe 
Devvyle dots in Falase. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 533 
Thair wes richt few Or nane that tyme that he mycht trnist 
in till. 1567 Gude <$- Godly B. (S. T. S.) 137 In till ane 
myrthfull Mat] morning Quhen Phehus did vp spring, 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 228 The said 
Maister James and Johne Knox being intill one galay. 

[ j86x Whyte Melville Tilbury Nogo 244 There’s just nae- 
thing at a’ intill him but what he puts in wi* the spune. 

II I’ntima. Biot. [Short for L. tunica intima 
= inmost coating.] The inmost coating or mem- 
brane of a part or organ, esp. of a vein or artery. 

*873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 333 Under the 
microscope, the cells of the intima and of the middle and 
external coats are found to be considerably increased in 
number. 2876 tr. JFagner's Gen. Pathol. 192 The intima 
appears slightly clouded, as if covered with a fine dust. 
Intimacy (i'ntimasi). [f. Intimate a. : see 
-acy.] The quality or condition of being intimate. 

1 . The state of being personally intimate ; inti- 
mate friendship or acquaintance ; familiar inter- 
course; close familiarity; an instance of this. 

1643 J. Jackson TrueEvang. T. tit. 180 Any other noble, 
and lawfull familiarities of intimacie, and deerenesse. 2675 
Baxter Caih. Theol. xi. xx. 201 That they did dissemble . . 
my own intimacy with them assured me. 2709 Mrs. Manley 
Secret Mem. (1736) IV. 169 A Friend of mine that was of 
their Intimacy. 1800 Mrs. Hervky Mourtrny Earn. III. 
140 The closest intimacy was immediately struck up between 
them. 1814 Jane Austen Mansf. Park xx. iii, Sir Thomas, 
drawing back from intimacies in general. 1898 A. W. W. 
Dale A#* A’. H’\ Rate iii. 43 Intimacy and affection., have 
turned the dead volumes into living friends. 

- b. euphem, for illicit sexual intercourse. 

1696 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 70 Having a mutual 
desire to continue their intimacy. 2879 Fkoude Cxsar xii. 
151 Casar was accused of criminal intimacy with many 
Indies of the highest rank. 2889 Raily Ncivs 23 Jan. 2/6 
The defendant.. did not however have intimacy with her. 
He had never been intimate with her. 

c. Closeness of observation, knowledge, or the 
like. 

1714 Hearne Ruct. Hist, I. Advt. 3rd ed. 2 The Observa- 
tions .. had not enter’d with intimacy enough into that 
Subject. 2817 Chalmers Astron. Rise. ii. (1852) 42 There is 
a something in the intimacy of a man’s own experience. 

2 . Intimate or close connexion or union, rare. 

3720 Waterland Eight Serm. 237 The Union and 

Intimacy between Father and Son is such, that they are not 
two Gods, but one God. 2870 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. 
(ed. 2) I. § 35. 85 Explosions occur only .. where the 
elements concerned are . . distributed among one another 
molecularly, or, as in gunpowder, with minute intimacy. 

+ 3 . Inner or inmost nature ; an inward quality 
or feature. Obs. 

2660 Hexham, Inwendigheydt , Inwardnesse, or Intimacie. 
2713 P. H. Vino 2 last Partis % 118 Every one that had 
the Honour to be acquainted with the Intimacies of this 
Gentleman’s Skill and Address, knew him form'd for the 
Prime Management in whatever he undertook. 

1 1 ntimado (intima-do). Obs. [An alteration of 
Intimate sb., after Sp. words in -ado, q.v.] = Inti- 
mate sb. 2. 

168a T. Flatman Heracl. Ridens [1713) II. 125 Whit- 
lock. .was his Lordship's Iutimado. 2683 Cave Ecctesiastici 
App. 31 Which he had left u ith a woman ; a prime iutimado 
and zealous confident of his Part)*. 1690 E. Gee Jesuit's 
Mem. 46 As great Intimado’s as if they had been of the same 
Society. 2748 Richardson CVar/Vjrt(x 81 1) VI 1 . 359 A gentle- 
man of no good character (an iutimado of Mr. Lovelace'. 
2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Pref., His intimados, to confess 
a truth, were in the world’s eye a ragged regiment. 

Intimate (vntim<?t), a. and sb. [ad. L. inti- 
m at- us, pa. pple. of intimdre, f. inti mu s inmost, 
deepest, profound or close in friendship, as sb. a 
close friend, f. int-us within : see Intimate v.] 

A. adj. 1 . Inmost, most inward, deep-seated; 
hence, Pertaining to or connected with the inmost 
nature or fundamental character of a thing ; essential ; 
intrinsic. Now chiclly in scientific use. 

1632 Shf.rwood, Intimate (or inward), intime . 2647 H. 
More Song of Soul iv. xxxi, 'Phis faculty is \ery Intimate 
And near the Centre. 1678 Hobbes Recant, iv. 44 The 
true and intimate Substance of the Earth. 3830 Hersciiei. 
Stud. Nat. Phil, xil iv. (18511 291 It< necessary connection 
with the intimate constitution of the substance. 1S78 
Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. iii. $ 92. joo With regard to 
the intimate structure of matter and ether. 

b. Entering deeply or closely into a matter. 

2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. iv. (1894) 42 A more intimate 
analysis.. matured my conjecture into full con\ iction._ 

2 . Pertaining to the inmost thouglits or ieelings; 
proceeding from, concerning, or affecting one’s in- 
most self; closely personal. 

1671 Milton Samson 223 They knyw^ not That what I 
motioned was of God ; I knew From intimate Hnnul.se, and 
therefore urged The marriage on._ 1702^ hug. Tlu.'phraxL 
218 Justice. .i< nothing but an intimate fear of lo>tng one 4 
own. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola ix. He had an intimate 
sense that Romola was something very much abo\e him. 
1872 R. Ellis Catullus xxxv. 5 Some particular intimate 
reflexions One would tell thee. . 

3 . Close in acquaintance ox association ; closely 
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connected by friendship or persona* knowledge; 
characterized by familiarity (with a person or 
thing); very familiar. Said of persons, and per- 
sonal relations or attributes. Also transf of things, 
Pertaining to or dealing with such close personal 
relations. 

1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Banish'd Virg. 106 A 
Knight who was an. Intimate friend of his. 1659 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea- 117 They are bound by the Laws, .of Heaven., 
to maintain no intimate, or delightful converse with the 
wicked. 1700 S. L. tr. Fry he's Voy. E. I ud. 91 Sorry at the 
fate of one of 'em. .being one of myintimate^acquaintance. 
1754, Richardson Grandtson I. xxviii. 205 Kindred minds 
will be intimate at first sight _ 1784 Cowper Task iv. 139, 

I crown thee [winter] king of intimate delights. 1831 Lytton 
Godolph. xxxvi, Our losses are not intimate and household. 
1841 Miss Mitford iu L'Estrange Life (1870) III. viti. 124 
My friends the Carys..are very intimate with Mr. Newman. 
a 1870 T. Erskine Spin Order (1876)^ 14 The family relation 
is a more intimate one than the political, and makes more 
demands on the heart and inner life. 1897 A. Upward 
Seer. Crts. Europe 157 Another anecdote .. is, .perhaps, 
a little too intimate for general repetition. 

b. eitphem . of illicit sexual intercourse. 

1889 [see Intimacy i bj. 

e. Familiarly associated ; closely personal. 

1884 H. James Little 7b«r2i4These diminutive intimate 
things bring one near to the old Roman life. 1898 Daily 
News 8 Aug. 6/1 Writers like Mr. Henry James, Mr. 
Howells, and Miss Wilkins, students and observers only of 
the minute, the dedicate, and the intimate. 

4. Of knowledge or acquaintance : Involving or 
resulting from close familiarity ; close. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I* 211 Challenge intimate 
Acquaintance With all the learned Moderns, and the 
Ancients. 1771 Junius Lett. liv. 286_ My abhorrence., 
arises from an intimate knowledge of his character. Mod. 
One who has an intimate acquaintance with parliamentary 
procedure. 

5. Of a relation between things : Involving very 
close connexion or union ; very close. 

1692 South 12 Scrm.. (1697) I. 502 Pride.. is of such Inti* 
mate, and even Essential Connexion with Ingratitude. 1831 
Lardner Pneninat . v. 286 Such pressure only renders the 
contact of the valve more intimate. 1839 Murchison Silur. 
Syst. 1. xxxu 415 This grit js made up of an intimate 
mixture of fine grains of white quartz and pink felspar. 
i85o Emerson Cond.Lifc vi. (x86i) 127 There is an intimate 
interdependence of intellect and morals. 1876 Clin. Soe. 
Trans. IX. 153 The adhesions were most intimate over the 
upper lobe. 

B. sb . f 1. One who intimately belongs to some- 
thing; a typical representative or example. Obs. 

1607. Walkington Opt. Glass xi. 124 For the intimates 
of this complexion [the Phlegmatic] . . are always pale 
coloured ; slow pac’d ; drowsie Headed. 

2. A person with whom one is intimate; a very 
close friend or associate. 

1659 Genii. Calling (1696) 118 The other sort of power 
that which they have over their Friends and intimates. 
1670 Devout Cotnmnn. (1688) 169 Make the liveliest of 
them my most intimates, and . . improve their fellowship to 
the best advantage. 1712 Steele Spcct. No. 515 r 1 To 
procure from that Intimate of hers one of her Letters. 1828 
Scott F. M.. Perth. xx, Henry, .only remembered thatOliver 
had been his friend and intimate. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 
Gd. Men I. m. 344 The variety and extent of his knowledge 
. .often astonished his intimates. 

Intimate (i*ntimd>t), v . Pa. pple. intimated ; 
also 6-7 intimate, [f. late L. intimat ppl. stem 
of intimdrt to put or bring into, drive or press 
into, -to make known, announce, notify by legal 
process, f. intim-us inmost. Cf. F. intimer (1325 
in Godef. Compl.).'] 

1. irans. To make known formally, to notify, 
announce, state; i* formerly, to communicate (know- 
ledge), to declare (war). 

2538 Bale Thre Lawcs 1490 What fashyon vse ye, to vs 
here intymate. <11548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 17 He incon- 
tmente did proclaime and intimate open warre. Ibid., Hen. 
VII 34b, Assone as the commynge of ye Mayre was intymate 
anu knowen to the ryotous persones, they fledde. 1614 in 
/ tcary sAnat. (i838) App. ni. 245 Their humble peticion.. 

I nty mating, .that the said Hospitall hath bin chardged with 
the keeping of three Children. 1629-39 Sir W. Mure Ps. 
xtx. 2 Day speaks to day and night to night Doth know- 
ledge intimate. 2759 Rodertson Hist. Scot. vi. Wks. 2813 
I. 418 This resolution she intimated to the' leaders of both 
factions. 1816 Scott In trod, jst Ser. Tates My Landlord, 

I have only further to intimate, that Mr Peter Pnttieson.. 
hath more consulted his own fancy than the accuracy of the 
narrative. 2884 Matich. Exam. 19 Feb. 4 I7 The coahnasters 
..have posted a notice. .intimating a reduction of ten per 
cent in the wages of miners. 

f b. To designate as something. Obs. rare. 
1799-1805 S. Turner Auglo-Sax. (1B36) I. m.xi. 255 note. 
It was Athelstan..that may, with the greatest propriety, be 
entitled primus monarcha Attgloruin ; and accordingly 
Alured of Beverley so intimates him. 

2. To make known or communicate by any 
means however indirect; hence, to signify, indi- 
cate ; to imply, to suggest, to hint at. 

2590 Spenser^/' 1 . Q. in. ix. 30 To her he sought to intimate 
His inward griefc, by meancs to him well knowne. 1634 
SirT. Herbert Trav. 69 Till Easter day, when they take 
up the representative Bodie, intimating thereby his Resur- 
rection. 1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Cornmun. ii. 24 The 
Apostle expresses one duty and intimates another. 1728 
Young Love Fame v. 74 Her darling china, in a whirlwind 
sent. Just Intimates the lady’s discoutent. 2814 Scott Wav. 
yiii, The open avowal of what the others^ only ventured to 
intimate, 1876 Mozley Univ. Scrm. vi. 135 The Great 


Spirit speaking by dumb representation to other spirits, 
intimates and signifies to them something about Himself, 
b. To mention indirectly or in passing. 

1634 Canne Neccss. Separ. (1849] 74 We do deny that 
those here intimated are true ministers. 1661 Br am hall 
Just Vind. x. 275 This is the treatise of Schisme intimated 
in my answer to Monsieur de la Militiere. 2800 A slat. Ann. 
Reg., Proc. E* Dtd. LIo. 85/1 He had intimated another 
subject, which could not be brought forward without 
fourteen days notice. . 

f 3. To make intimate, to familiarize. Obs. ■ 

1642 Rogers pJaantan 362 The Lord intimated his heart 
with this though*. 1654 Whitlock Zootom ia 451 For two 
of a Profession (that are not intimated by nearenesse of 
Friendship) to give one another a good word is Candidnesse 
miraculous. 

Hence Tntimated ppl. a. Also Pntimater, 
one who intimates. 

1606 Ford Ifonour Triumph Monarchs Meet, xi, A 
goodly view of majestic it was To see such intimated 
league betwixt them, ifiri Florio, Indittore, an inditer, a 
denouncer. Also an intimater. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith 
xxvii. 274 Goldsmith treasured up the intimated hope. 

Intimately (intimeUi), adv. [f. Intimate a. 
4 --LY -.] In an intimate manner. 

1. Very deeply or inwardly ; in a way that affects 
one’s inmost self or moves the deepest feeling. 

2637 Bp. Hall Remedy Prophanencss 1. § 1. jo We appre- 
hend him [Godl- -intimately present to us, with us, in us. 
2662 Sparrow tr. B chine's Rem . Wks., 1st Apol . Balt It. 
Tyleleen 8 If some peop’ie fearing God, had not lntimaleiy . . 
entreated for it, I had not given it ta any at all. a 2677 
Hale Prim. Qrig. Man. 1. i. 43 When I deeply and inti- 
mately consider these things. 272* Steele Spcct. N0. 290 
f 2. I shall not act it as I ought, for I shall feel it too inti- 
mately to be able to utter it. 2774 pOLDSM. Grecian Hist. 
II. 240 Alexander .. proved how intimately he was affected 
with the unhappiness of a prince who deserved a better fate. 

2. In a manner involving close acquaintance ; so 
as to be very familiar. 

2645 Milton Tc track, ad fin.. Lest .. they expose them- 
selves rather to be pledg’d up and down by men who inti- 
mately know them. 2697 Dajipier Voy. I. 60 Being inti- 
mately acquainted with him, I know the course of his 
Travels. 2838 Dickens Nic/t. Nick. iii, 1 1 know her circum- 
stances intimately, ma’am ’, said Ralph. 

3. In a way that involves or effects a very close 
connexion or union of parts or elements. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 70 By uniting more intimately either 
with some particular corpuscles, .or with all of them. 2722 
Quincy Lex. Rhysico-Mcd. (ed. 2)^ 11 Thereby the Blood 
[is] more intimately broken and divided, so that it becomes 
fitter for the more fluid Secretions. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. 129 These two salts are so intimately mixed, 
as to be In a manner inseparable. 1773 Franklin Lett. 
Wks. 1887 V. 13+ Lightning, .by penetrating intimately the 
hardest metals * - has separated the parts in an instant. 2873 
Tristram Moab Pref. 1 A country . . intimately connected 
with Jewish history. 

Tntimateness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
= Intimacy. 

2642 T. GooPWiN Heart Christ in Heaven 7 A vvotd 
denoting the greatest nearnesse, dcarnes.se,. and intimatc- 
nesse. 2649 Bp- Reynolds Hosca v. 44 This accurate fit- 
nesse and intiiflatenesse of the parts with one another. 1659 
D. Pell Impr. Sea 66 Take heed of too much intimateness 
and familiarity with Sea-men. 

Intimation, (intim * 1 Jbn). [a. F. intimation. 
(1394 in Godef. Comp /.), ad. late L. intimation-em 
(in med.L. spec, judicial notification), n. of action 
from intimai't to Intimate.] 

1. The action of intimating, making known, or 
announcing; formal notification or announcement; 
f formerly, declaration (of war). 

1442-3 Rec. Colding/uun Priory (Surtees) 148 Discorde 
lieirupon raysit--I made til hym intimacion of my richts be 
3our lettres. a * 54 ® Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 174 The deft- 
aunce, dooen by your Herault as a paremptory intimacion 
of warre. 2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1316 They made 
an edict, with an intimation, that whosoever killed a storke 
should be banished. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 518, I there- 
fore give this intimation, because it is the interest of the 
Nation., to be informed of abuses in their Factories. 2816 
Scott Old Mori ■ Introd., As soon as his body was found, 
intimation was sent to his sons at Balmaelellan. 2858 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. IL 393 My acknowledgment of the intima- 
tion of her uncle’s death. 2862 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 
471 Intimation i-s a step necessary in certain circumstances 
for the complete transference of a right. 

b. Law. Notification of a requirement made by 
law, coupled- with an announcement of the penalty 
that will be incurred in case of default. ? Obs. 

2632 High Commission Cases (Camden) 263 Elizabeth 
Holland a woman of ill reporte and her husband were 
called upon an intimation jof roo l. 1752 J. Louthian Form 
of Process (ed. 2) 59 Craving Precepts or Letters of Intima- 
tion, for intimating to _his_ Majesty’s Advocate .. to fix a 
Day for his Trial, within sixty Days next after the Intima- 
tion, under tho Pains and Certifications contained in the 
Statute. 

2. The action of making known or expressing 
merely ; an expression by sign or token, an indi- 
cation ; a suggestion, a hint. 

* 53 * Elyot Gov. i. xxi, The associatinge of man and 
woman la dauasiag wa* not hegoawt witlvaur. o. 
consideration, as well for the nccessarye coniunctlon of those 
two persones, os for the intimation of sondry vertues. 266a 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. iii. § 9 Where he doth give the 
least intimation of Manctho being elder then Alexander, I 
am yet to seek. 2703 Beddoes Calculus 23 He.. felt from 
time to time some Might pains or intimations of pain. 2807 
Words \v. (title). Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 


tions of Early Childhood. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I i>- 
I- have often had intimations in dreams. ’ 

1 1 - 31 -timber. Obs. In 5 Sc. intymmy, 
[In adv. 10 a.] Inner or inside timber; ‘boards 
to line the inside of a vessel 
x«7 Ace. Ld. High Trcas. Scot. I. 378 Item, for Immvr 
to be intymmyrand dwangis to hir mast..xxxr. 3 1 
t Tntime, a. (sb.) Ohs. Also -tint, -tymme. 
[ad. L. intim-us inmost : perh. immediately a 
intime ( 14 th c. in Godef. Compl.).~\ = Intimate a 
a 1618 Sylvester Job Triumphant ii. 260 Mine Intirac* 
most. Those that I loved best. Abhor mee all q 
Potter Consccr. Scrm . 69 His intime friend and familiar" 
1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies v. (1658) 45 An intime application 
of the Agents. 2675 E. Wilson Spadacr. Duiulm. 56 
I sharpened the water to divers degrees for its more intira 
penetration and dissolution. 2678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III, 
22 So that €vepyei a signifies God’s intime presence, 
b. sb. The inmost part. 

2657 Divine Lover 278 Wound the intymme of ray soule 
with the remembrance of thy wounds. 

Hence f I’ntiznely adv., intimately. 

2657 Divine Lover 303 A gratious guift by which vee 
sweetelie and intimmelie aspire to God. 1678 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles III. 114 God workes intimely in al things. 

Intimidate (inti-mkte't), v. [f. med.L. inti* 
midat -, ppl. stem of intimidare, f. in- (In- 2 ) + 
timid- us Timid : see -ate ^ and cf. F. intimidir 
( 1 6 th c. in Godef. CompL) .] trans. To render 
timid, inspire with fear ; to overawe, cow ; in 
modern use esp. to force to or deter from some 
action by threats or violence. 

2646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 121 Nothing in- 
timidates more than ignorance. 27x4 Burnet Hist. Rtf. 
an. 2553 (R.) When a government is firm, and factions are 
weak, the making some public examples may intimidate a 
faction otherwise disheartened. 2759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. v. Wks. 1813 I. 377 She hoped that such a discovery 
of her sentiments would intimidate Mary. 2769 Junius 
Lett. xv. 62 Unless you can find means to corrupt or in- 
timidate the jury. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 431 
Advantage was taken of the presence of the regular troops 
.. to intimidate the Grasia chiefs into acquiescence. 1878 
Jkvons Prim . Pol. Econ. viii. g 52. 68 To allow one holder of 
goods to intimidate and prevent other holders from selling 
to the public. 

Hence Intrmidated, Inti - mi dating ppl. a<js. 
2727 Bailf.y vol. II, Intimidated , put into Fear, dis- 
heartened. 1705-1824 Wordsw. Excursion vu. 837 ted- *)► 
Why do ye quake, intimidated Thrones? aiZiz A ABLean 
Comm. Hebr. (1847) I. 121 Every temptation to apostasy, 
whether of the alluring or intimidating kind. 

Intimidation (intimidi'-Jsn). [n. of action 
from pree. : cf. K. intimidation ( 16 th c. in Godef. 
Compl.').'] The action of intimidating or making 
afraid ; the fact or condition of being intimidated; 
now, esp. the use of threats or violence to force 
to or restrain from some action, or to interfere 
with the free exercise of political or social rights. 

1658 Phk.ups, Intimidation, a making timorous or fearful. 
X72X in Bailey. 2785 Paley Mor. Philos, vi. vii. (1830) 397 
*1 he king carried his measures in parliament by intimidation. 
28x7 Lady Morgan France Pref., I offer the following work 
to public notice, with feelings of great intimidation anu 
distrust. 1829 J. W. Cuoker in Diary. 29 Mar. (1804.1 
What was denied to reason and policy is surrendered u> 
intimidation. 1833 Ht. Martinkau Manchester 
44, 1 am sorry to see this parade, which looks too much like 
intimidation. 1856 Froude. Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ui- 274 ia . 
Italy, intrigue was used against intimidation. 
Intimidator (inti-midritai). [agent-n. in L. 
form, from intimidare to Intimidate.] One who 
intimidates or exercises intimidation. 

1857 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda III. 346. 2860 Mill Rtpr. 
Govt. (1865) 85/2 The intimidator could see the frier 
obedience rendered irrevocably on the spot. iZ'jiDauyft, 

27 June, By enabling a man to shelter nis vote from met* 
initiator we were going: to enact immorality, and to g 
national sanction to lying. 2884 St. James's Gtrs. x7 
We must do our best at once to intimidate the intmuoa 

[f. as prec. 4- -oitw 


Xntrmidatory, a. rare. 

Of intimidating nature or tendency. 


1858 Glad- 


a 2846 Sir J. Graham cited by Worcester. - , 

stone Homer 111 . 138 The vehemence with 
produced the same intimidatory effect upon the goes 
the great speech of Achilles upon the envoys. # 

Intimity (inti-miti). [f. L. 
deepest, intimate + -ity: - cf. F. intimiU C I 73o 
Hatz.-Darm.), whence app. the current sense 3.J 
+ 1. Close friendship or acquaintance, * ’ 

2617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely Ep. 3 ]hc Hu- 
that alleadges friendship . . and some intimitie 'y* 1 .c. 

2. Intimate quality or nature^ inwardness , 
quality of being very private; privacy. • . 

1889 Sat. Rest. 30 Nov. 620/1 We owe hear * 

very best pictures of a decorous kind of a C° urt . f “b - 
that exists. 2897 Hid. 16 OcL 423 When the '*« <J J. 
was lifted by Mrs. Orr and others, U was found t 
mg had an excellent reason for his discretion. 

H. Ward Sir G. Trtsscuty (1898)402 It gave lnm a acu« 
passionate sense of intimity. , , Ty. 

t Tntimous, a. Ohs. [f. L. intim-u s ( s ' 
timate a .) h — 00s.] = Intimate a . Hence" 
mously adv., intimately. , Com- 

2619 W. Sclatcr Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 5?3 ^ Familiars, 
panions with Drunkards, and of their in J ,m0 “ {..Mmousl/ 
*629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 71 i s ^ cc Renews 
acquainted with Romes minde? 2657 itfS 

Disp. 401* Vitriol .. roborates the intimous p 
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into: 


J. Goodwin Filled iy. the Spirit (1887) 233 In an intimous, 
serious, and affectionate converse with, those glorious 
overtures of comfort [etc.]. 

t Inti'nct, sb. Obs. [ad. L. intinct-us a dip- 
ping in, sauce, f. intingere : see Intinct ».] A dye. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 77 Which they call the 
green intinct of some Greeks. 

f Inti*nct, ppL a. Obs. [ad. L. intinct-us, pa. 
pple. of intingere : see next.] Wetted, suffused. 

13.. in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 139 
Of a whyth corporaus.. in-tync wit red wyn. 143a-50.tr. 
Higdon (Rolls) VII. 91 The nexte day folovvynge a wedrede 
tree intiucte with his bloode wexede grene. 

t Inti* net, v. Obs. [f. L. intinct-, ppl. stem 
of intingere , -guere to dip in, f, in- (In- 2 ) + 
ting(uyre to wet, moisten, dye, Tinge.] trans. 
To moisten, dye, suffuse. 

1547 Boorde Brat* Health Jxxxvii. 35 b, Intincte blacke 
wol in it and put it into the eare. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes iv. xviii, 263 His Ill-favour’d face was not easily to 
be intincted with a blush. 

Intinction (mti-qkjsn). [ad. late L. intinc- 
tion-em, n. of action from intingere : see prec.] 

1 1 . The action of dipping in, esp. in something 
coloured ; a dyeing ; the liquid in which something 
has been dipped, an infusion. Obs. 

*559 Morwyn C Evonym., Quench the dros of iron in hony 
and drinck the intinction. 1658 Phillips, Intinction, a 
dying, a dipping into any coloured liquor. 

2 . Eccl. The action of dipping the bread in the 
wine in tire administration of the Eucharist, in 
order that the communicant may receive both 
kinds ; esp. as practised in the Oriental Churches. 

1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v., In the West in- 
tinction is retained at mass. 1881 F« E. Warren Liturgy 
Celt. Ch. 165 note. This custom of intinction in the West 
between the seventh and twelfth centuries. Z887 J. W, 
Kkmpe Reserv. Sacram. 130 If. .upon.. sufficient grounds, 
the two kinds cannot be reverently conveyed separately, 
they may be administered conjointly by intinction. 1890 
Gasquet & Bishop Edvo. VI ff Bk. Com. Prayer 213 note , 
The ‘intinction or purely oriental rite. 

4 Intincti*vity. Obs. rare — L . [Compounded 
of In - 3 + L. iinct -, ppl. stem of tingere to dye 
+ -ive + -ITV : prob. after inactivity .] The quality 
of not communicating colour. 

1794 Kirwan Eton. Min. I. 200 Fuller's earth is distin- 
guished from . . colorific earths, by its intinctivity. 

f Inti*ncture. Obs. rare — \ [f, L. intinct-, 

ppl. stem of intingere (see Intinct v.) -f -uke : 
cf. tincture.'] Suffusion. 

1634 Peach am Genii. Exerc. 1. xxiii, 72 It [earth] seemeth 
blacke, brownish, and of other colours, by reason of the 
intincture and commixture of other elements. 

Illtine (i ntin). Bot. [f. L. int-us within + 
-ink.] The inner membrane of the pollen grain. 

1335 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I, 359 Fritzche asserts 
that these plants have both an_ extine ana an intine. 1870 
Bentley Bot. 254 The intine is the first formed layer, and 
appears to be of the same nature and appearance in all 
pollen-cells. 1885 Goodale PJtys. Bot . (1892) 428 The mem- 
brane . . being generally composed of two coats— an outer, 
the extine andean inner^the intine.. 

Intire, Intisce, -tise. Intitle, obs. forms of 
Entire, Entice, Entitle. 
t Inti’tulate, v. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 7 
on-, [f. intituled-, ppl. stem of late L. intitulare : 
see Intitule. First used in pa. pple. intitulat, ad. 
L. intituldtus . ] trans. — Intitule, Entitle. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 547 As in this bill it is Inti- 
tulat. 1582-8 Hist. pas. VI (1804) 274 By the lettres, he 
was not intitulat King. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 500 In my 
last Worke Intitulated Scotlands welcome to King Charles. 
1641 Vind. Smectymnuus iv. 56 All Pastors be they inti- 
tulated Bishops or Priests have equall authority. 1675 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Elis. 11. (1688) 198 In a Paper of his which 
he entitulated The Chameleon. 

Intitulat ion (intiti«lJi’jbn). Also 9 on-, [n. 
of action from prec. ; perh. a. obs. F. intitulation 
(1399 * n Godef.), or ad. med.L. or L.type *intitu- 
latidn-em . ] 

1 . The action of entitling or furnishing with a 
title or superscription ; a superscription, title. 

1517 H. Watson Shyppe of Footes Argt. A j, The fyrste 
auctoure dyde delyte hym. in the newe intytulacyon of this 
present boke. 1533 TJdall Flowres 94. (R.) Valerius Maxi- 
mus, in the third boke, maketh an intitillacion — Defidncia 
sui. 1638 PcNkethman Artach. D iij b, Their severall 
Imitulations or words on the heads of each part or columne. 
1&66 ReaderFlo. 158. 14/2 With the intitulation in letters of 
gold. 1883 Bookseller's Cat at.. The Seven Planets., eight 
copper-engravings.. with Freitag in the intitulation. 

2 . The action of bestowing a title ; a designation. 

1586 Ferne Blaz.Gcntrie u. 63 It were absurde that . . in 

the intitulation of stiles Stc. he should derogate any thing 
from that which the ancestor vsed. 1892 Comh. Mag. July 
2 That Mr. Physic.. had never learned that one canon of 
social intitulation. 1892 Blackw. Mag. Sc pt. 392 The high- 
sounding entitulation confers only a fictitious importance. 

Intitule (inti’tiwl),^. Also 5-Sen-, [a. OF. 

en-, intituler (12S5 in Godef. Compl.), mod.F. in- 
lit uler, ad. late L. intitulare (R a fin us c 400), f. *«- 
(In- '-) + titulus Title. Cf. Entitle.] 

1 - trans. To furnish (a book or document) with 
a heading or superscription ; to give a designation 
to (a book, eta) ; = Entitle i. Now chiefly used 
technically in reference to Acts of Parliament. 


1490 Caxton Eneydos Pro!, id This present boke com- 
pyled by virgyle Intytuled Eneydos. 1553 Eden Treat. 
Nerve lud. (Arb.) 5 A sheete of printed paper, entytuled Of 
the newe founde landes. 1591 Spenser Ruines Time Ded., 
This small Poeme, intituled by a generall name of The 
Worlds Ruines- 1648 Art. Peace c. 14 An Act .. Intituled, 
An Exemplanation of the Act made in a Session of this 
Parliament for [etc.]. 1727 Swift Poison. E. Ctirll Wks. 
1755 III. 1. 148 A satyrical piece, entituled Court Poems. 
1793 Smeato.y Edystone L. § 27 A book . . entituled The 
Storm. 1866 Whittier Marg. Smith’s Jrnl. Prose Wks. 
1889.1. 65 It proved to be a Latin Treatise, by a famous 
Papist, intituled, 1 The Imitation of Christ Mod. Notice , 
Pursuant to the Statute of 22nd and 23rd Vic. cap. 35 in- 
tituled ‘An Act to further Amend the Law of Property and 
to relieve Trustees’ [etc.]. 

4 b. To ascribe (a book)' to a person as its 
author ; = Entitle i c. Obs . 

. a *555 Latimer Semi. <$■ Rem. (Parker Soc.) 283 The book 
is open to be read, and is entituled to one which is Bishop 
of Gloucester. 1559 Homilies 1. Faith 1. (1859) 37 Written 
in a book intituled to be of Didymus Alexandrmus. 1563-87 
Foxn A. If M. (1596) 60/2 These decretall epistles suspi- 
ciously intituled to the names of the fathers of the primitive 
church. 1579 Fulke Hoskins' Pari. 208 Whether it be 
rightly intituled to him, I will not contende. 

4 c. To prefix to a book the name of a person 
as its patron to whom it is dedicated ; = Dedicate 
v . 3, with construction inverted. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. Ep. Ded., I intituled 
Your Majesty to a Work. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 
Prefi, The entituling so many names of worth to the patron- 
age of so small and inconsiderable a Volume. 1691 tr. 
Emilianne's Obscrv. Journ. Naples Ded. A iv a. 

+ 2 . To dedicate to by name or title; to name 
after some one. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 235 b/i Thys moneth of Auguste 
.. The peple entituled it to bys name & callyd it Augustus. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xvi. p 4 He refutes their factions 
entituling themselves to Paul and Apollos. 1707 J. Chamber- 
layne St. Gt. Brit. 111. iv. 288 The Society [of the Garter] 
is entituled to St. George. 

3 . To give a (specified) title or designation to; 
— Entitle 2. arch. 

1568 Grafton Citron. II. 743 The Lady Elizabeth, enti- 
tuled Dolphinesse of Vien. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxv. 

§ 2 Our Lord himselfe hath., sanctified his own Temple, by 
entituling it the house of Prayer. x6ox Holland Pliny 
I. 127 Where be nations entituled with many and sundry 
names. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. iv. (1739) 9 The 
Romans intituled the Coasts of Norfolk and Sufiolk the 
Saxons Coasts. 1869 Blackmore Loma D. ii. Enough that 
they who made the ring intituled the scene a ‘ mill ’ ^pugi- 
listic encounter]. 

+ b. With inverted construction: To give as a 
title or designation {to something.) Obs. (Cf. 5.) 

<21654 Selden Table-t. (Arb.) 112 The Third Person is 
made of his own Frenzy, Malice, Ignorance and Folly, by 
the Roundhead (to all these the Spirit is intituled). 

4 4 . To furnish (a person) with a 4 title ’ to an 
estate. Hence gen. to give (a person or thing) a 
rightful claim to a possession, privilege, designa- 
tion, etc., or to be, have, or do something ; = £n- : 
title 4. Obs. 

1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 237 Every one is intituled 
to the name of Bardh. 164a tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. v. § 383. | 
166 She was once entituled to have dower. 1655 Fuller ; 
Ch. Hist, vl Hi. 317 The insuing story intituleth it self to 
as much probability as any other. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. 
Div. 112 The profession of Christianity which entituleth 
men to Church Communion. <2x797 H. Walpole Mem. 
Geo: IIH 1845) II. x. 230 Our merchants at home had. .asked 
less for themselves than they were intituled to. 

f b. To invest with an office, function, etc. ; 

= Entitle 4 a Obs. 

1570-6 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (i362) 307 The Monks., 
seeing that they themselves could not prevaile intituled 
their Archbishop Edmund. 1600 Holland Livy 356 AS if 
the Patritij were entirely alone intituled and invested in the 
prerogative of Sacerdotall Dignities. 

+ c. To furnish with a Title to ordination; 

= Entitle 4 b. Obs. 

1720 White Monit. Clergy Pcicrb. r. 16 Persons so in- 
tituled to any Curacy, shall actually enjoy the Right and 
immediate Possession of it. 

45 . trans. To represent (something) as the 
cause of a particular action or effect. (Const, to.) 

= Entitle 5. Obs. (The converse of b.) 

1 663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 377 So neither may we 
infer the sin from the punishment, intituling some great 
evil of sin to such a great evil of suffering. 1706 De Foe 
pure Div. v. 21 note , Some People are very fond of intitul- 
ing the Glory and Honour of God to all their Actions, 
and to pretend to act for him. 

4 b. To impute or ascribe to ; = Entitle 5 c. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc. iii. § 32. 56 The bad actions, 
which please them, are ever entituled to some Yertue. 
Hence Inti - tilling vbl. sb. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. Prol., A boke in parchement, bearyng 
a certayne date, after the maner and forme as I shall make 
an intytulynge. 

Into (i*ntu),/r<r/. Also I in to, 2-3 (Or/;/.) inn- 
to, 2-6 in to. [Orig. the two words, in adv., to 
prep., as in the similar collocations out to, up to, 
down to, away to, off to, on to, in from, out from, 
away from, out of, etc., in which the adv. expresses the 
general direction of motion, and the prep, specifies 
or has reference to a particular point or place. In 
the case of in to, the two words may refer to the 
same space, as in 4 he went in to the house *, or 


the to may refer to something which is in the space 
entered, as in 4 he went in to the patient’; it is 
from the former of these that the combined into 
has arisen ; in the latter the words are- still written 
separate. But in early MSS. and editions this is 
often neglected; not only are the words often 
written separate when the sense is combined, but 
they are sometimes written in one, when the sense 
is the unconnected in to (a person, eta). In in to, 
the n is long ; in into the n is shortened by its 
rapid passage into the allied mute, /.] 

General Sense : — The preposition expressing mo- 
tion from without to a point within limits of space, 
time, condition, circumstance, eta ; the motion 
which results in the position expressed by In, or 
which is directed towards that position. 

In the Teutonic languages, as in Latin, this was originally 
expressed by the prep, in followed by the accusative or 
case of direetjon, and so distinguished from the simple 
notion of position expressed by in with the locative (or 
dative); but^when the case-endings were becoming: weak- 
ened or lost in OE., so that the language was losing the 
power of making the distinction expressed in Latin by in 
cujud, in aqnam , the periphrasis in tb, inlb, was substituted 
for the latter. The other Teutonic langs., having retained 
the inflexions, esp. in the article and demonstrative words, 
have not required a parallel formation : cf. Ger. in dan (im) 
ruasser, in das {ins) ruasser. In OE. intJ was usually, like 
the simple /d, construed with the dative ; but also, not in- 
frequently, with the accusative, like the simple in (on) 
which it superseded, or the L. in which it rendered : see 
Sense 1. 

As the prep, in, partly from its OE. blending with on 
(see In prep. 2), partly from its identification with L. in, 
had various uses now usually expressed by other preposi* - 
lions, so into was formerly used in senses now properly ex- 
pressed by unto , upon, ioruards, against, etc.: see II. 

The earlier use of in to express motion died out 
gradually, so that there long remained (and still remain) 
phrases and constructions in which in has the sense of into 
(see In prep. 30); conversely, in some dialects, and esp. in 
Central and North-eastern Scotch, into was extended to 
express position, and thus took the sense of in (cf. F. en , 
dans in, into) : see III. 

I. Of motion or direction ; ordinary uses. 

1 . Expressing motion to a position within a space 
or thing: To a point within the limits of; to the 
interior of ; so as to enter. In reference to a space 
or thing having material extension. Regularly after 
verbs of going, coming, bringing) putting, sending, 
and the like. 

a xooo O. E. Citron. (Parker MS.) an. 876 Her hienc bests! 
se here into Werham. Ibid. an. 877 Her cuom se here into 
Escan ceastre from Werham. c 1000 /Elfric Gen. yn'. 7 
Noe eode into frnm arce. cioco Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 24 
Da ferde bys hlisa into ealle Syriam. — Mark xvi. 15 
Farad into ealne middan-eard. a 1100 O. E. C/iron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1016 pa ferdon hi in to Stafford scire & into 
Scrobbes byrij & to Lexeceastre. Ibid. an. 1083 Sume 
urnon in to cyrcean . . & hi ferdon asfter heom into pam 
mynstre. xx.. Ibid. an. xicoSecyng.. pone biscop, .into pam 
ture on Lundene let aebringon. c 1x75 Lamb . Horn. 85 
pe come J>e me seal don in to pe ^ernere pet is in toheuene. 
c i2oo Ormin 8706 Helyas forrpnhht anan par stah junto 
patt karrte. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 27CO He fley in to 
walls, a 1300 Cursor M. 7552 (Gutt.) Wid pis he went in 
to pe place, c 1340 Ibid, 13459 (Trim) Ihesus clomb vp into- 
a bille {v.rr. \n till, intill, vn to a fell(e} ; 2382 Wycuf Matt. 
xxviii. 7 Lo he schal go bifore 30U in to Galilee, c 245a 
Merlin They entred in to a chamber. 1535 Coyerdalu 
Gen. vi. 18 Thou shalt go in to the Arcke. __ 1652 J. 
Wright tr. Camus' Nature's Paradox 319 Beeing come 
into the presence of him, whom hee had so aearely 
loved. 1658 W. Sanderson Graphicc 81 Strike into the 
brick or stone-wall, slumps of nead-nails. 1759 Citron . 
in Ann. Reg. 63/1 No rascally piccaroon, or pirate, could 
have fired worse stuff into us. 1821 Keats Isabella viii, 

I may speak my grief into thine car. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece 1 . VI. 2x5 He made an expedition into Samaria, to 
punish^ the Samaritans. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xxii. x 
Come into the garden, Maud. 

b. Also with verbs in which the idea of motion 
is not explicitly expressed. 

_ 972 Blickl. Hon. 79 Hi . . wi <5 feo sealdon (pact folc] wide 
into leodscipas. c 1205 Lay._ 25631 pu scalt ..in to hefne- 
riche. c 1250 Kent. Serm. in O. E. JMisc. 33 For to here 
[=hire] werkmen in- to his win yard e. ?<j 1500 Chester PI. 
x. 274 Upon myne asse shalt thou now sit, into Egipt till we 
hytr. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VI I, c. 34 Preamble , The seid 
Piers Werbek . . aryved into this Land. 162a Laud llfks. 
(1853) III. 141, I wrote to my Lord of Buckingham into 
Spam. <1 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. 327 In 749, he 
was employed into Pannonia, against the rebelk 1657 R. 
Ljcos Barbadoes (1673) 103 That the girders be strong, and 
very well Dove-tayld, one into another. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 206 A Pin. .to fit hard and stiff into the round Hole. 
ijz 3 Scheuchzer in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 588 It .. looses 
itself jointly with that River into the Adriatick Gulf. 

1843 Blackrv. Mag. LIV. 779 He., bit into it with the 
furious eagerness of a wolf. 1895 Sir A. Kekewicii in Laty 
Times Rep. LXXIII. 663/1 A sensible limitation which 
can easily be read into deed or will. , 

C. With the verb understood by ellipsis, or ex- 
pressed in a verbal sb. or other word. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 227 The one wa^-e 
was towarde Fmunce, the other in to Spayne, the other in 
to Galyce, and the fourth in to Gascoyn. 1610 Clusters 
Tri. Particulars (Chetham Soc.) r [He] stood upoa.his 
hands with his feet into the Ayrc. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. 

Div. 356 What influence it may have into our conclusions. 
a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. it. iv. 157 Which may be 
the material constituents or ingredients into Amhcial 
Structures. x6gi Ray Acc. Err. in Collect . Words 160 . 
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That D is an ingredient into it Children do easily discern. 
-185* Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 195 Darwin is into his new 
house. 1887 Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 2/1 Establishing special 
tariffs for the sole benefit of German exports into Russia. 
189a R- Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads , Bast 1^13 At 
dusk he harries the Abazai— at dawn he is into Bonair. 

2. Pregnant uses. a. = Into the possession of. 

a 1100 O. E. Chron. {Laud MS.) an. 675 Nu jife ic See 

Peter to dxi in to his ininslre. . pas lanaes. Ibid* an. 852 
To piet forewearde pmt after his dzei scoide p^t land in to 
|>e minstre. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 195 stale. In 
the following year [993] Leofwine, WiiMstan*s son, willed 
some lands *Into Westminster’. 1883 Law Times Ret. L. 
192/2 There were alternative modes of getting the legal 
estate into the same person. 

b. The name of the tiring or place after into 
often includes or means its action or function. Cf. 
In prep. 1 b, 7. 

1382 Wyclif fas. v. 4 The cry of hem entride in to the erys 
of the Lord of hoostis. 1535 CovERDALE Gen. xi v. 20 God . . 
hath delyucred thine enemies into thy handes. i5S3 I*. Wil- 
son Rhet. (1580)216 Reason might hcate thus muche into our 
heades. 1606 Shaks. Ant. * Cl. v. ii. 22 Y’are falne into a 
Princely hand. 1625 Laud Wks. (1847) 1. 1x6 When he first 
came into the throne. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 20 Not fit to 
put into the place of government. _ 1674 tr. Mart hue re's 
Voy. N. Countries 90 Our Elks being harnessed, and put 
into the Sledges. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 540^ An 
Earl of Devonshire could not engage to bring ten men into 
the field. 

c. Used with collectives, it frequently expresses 
entrance or admission to membership or participa- 
tion. Cf. In prep. 3 , 7 . 

a 1548 Hall Chron. , Edw. IV 231b, I will neither enter 
into your league, nor take truce with the Fienche kyng. 
16x3 PurCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 619 They would admit 
none into their Saciette, but such as were learned. 1643 
Marshall Let. Vi ml. Ministry 27 Proclamations., that no 
Papists should be entertained into His Majesties Army. 
1709 Steelk Tatler No. 15 p 2 It was one of the most 
wealthy Families in Great Britain into which I was born. 
m 7x5 Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 332 Many .. ingenious 
men went into the society for natural philosophy. 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1887) 584 Marrying his *011 into 
one of the great continental hauj.es- 1849 — Hist . Eng. i. I. 
39 A class into which his own children must descend. 1878 
Mobley Comlorcct 47 Condorcet was elected into the Aca- 
demy. 

3. In reference to non-physical realms, regions of 
thought, departments or faculties of the mind, etc., 
treated as having extension or content. Cf. In 
prep. 8. 

X513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 777 These things 
. . beaing beaten into the Dukes ininde. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 757 Richarde. .began .. to chalenge the Crowne, 
puttyng his clayuie into the Parliament. x6ox R. Johnson 
Kingd. *f Commit). (1603^ 258 To pierce . . into the secrete 
counsels of the king of Spaine. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. 
<x638) 73, I will therefore recall into your memories so much 
of my former meditations. 1875 Jpwcrr Plato (ed. 2) III. 
275 We shall have to take Damon into our counsels. 1887 
L. Carroll Game 0 / Logic iv. 93 That lets me into a little 
fact about you 1 

4. In reference to a state or condition. 

cxooo Ags. Gosfi. Matt. xxv. 21 Ga into pines hlafordes 
blisse. c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 67 Ne led us noht in to cost- 
nunga. c 1230 Halt Meid. 5 Nis ha witerliche akast & in 
to beowdom idrahen. 1340 Aycnb. 117 We zlggep* Lyeue 
uader, ne led ous na}t in-to uondjnge, bet is ne bole na}t bet 
we go in-to consenttnge c 1400 Maundkv. xi. (1839) 89 He 
fell m to seknesse. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 
756 Many of them .. growen into his favor. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) x6 When men knowe not, thei..fall into 
errour. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (i860) xg He put those 
lies into print vnlawfully. 1644 Laud Wks. (1854) IV. 152, 

I grew into want. 1671 Lauy Mary Bertie in \itlt R cf. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 23 Wee are all goeing into mourning for 
the Dutohtsse of York. 1731 Gentl. Mag. I.391/1 This put 
Bluster into such a Passion. 1831 Carlyle S art. Res. 111. 

xii, An ambrosial joy as of over-weariness falling into sleep. 
1849 Macaulay Hist . Eng. vi. II. 117 The Scottish treasury 
was put into commlv-ion. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. iii. 37 
He was before the first Adam, and called him into being. 
*805 Law Times Rep. LXX1II. 21/2 (He) got into diffi- 
culties and he became bankrupt in 1880. 

b. The state or condition may be expressed by 
a concrete sb. (Akin to 2 b.) 

X716 [sec Burst v. 6 c]. 17 66 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxv, They 
now seemed all repentance and, melting into tears, came 
[etc,]. X802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T Angelina iv, 

Angelina burnt into tears.. 1B60 Dickens Uneom. Trai>. 

xiii, Folk who come unexpectedly into a little property. 

5. In reference to occupation or action. 

c 1475 Rauf Coiilear 90 Into sic talk fell thay. 1576 
Fleming Panopi. Epist. 228 Fell into an exceeding great 
laughter. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Bio mil's Banish'd Virg. 
65 The Prince afterwards falling into discourse of the 
generall affaires.^ 1711 Steele. Sped. No. 49 j» 2 What 
Measures the Allies must enter into. 17x2 Budcell Sped. 
No. 365 r ix Since I am got into Quotations, I shall con- 
clude this Head with Virgil’s Advice to young People. 1843 
Blaektv. Mag. LIV. 806 The crowd burst into yells of 
applause. 1885 Manelu Exam. 26 June 5/3 To coax or 
cajole the Pope into making an appointment. 1887 A. 
Biukell Obiter Dicta Ser. 11. 174 Burke flung himself into 
farming. 

0. a. Introducing the substance or form into 
which anything turns or grows, or is changed, 
moulded, fashioned, or made. 

c 1250 Kent. Semi, in O. E. Misc. 29 IThe water] haste- 
lichc was i-went into vvyne. c 1350 ]V HI- Palerne 4105 
Schc chaunged my sone In to a wildc werwolf. 1387 
Trevisa Higtlen (Rolls) I. 165 Sche..kuttc be hyde into a 
bong bat was ful long and ful smal. ci\oq MaunoeV. Pro!. 
<2839) 5, I haue put this boke out of latyn into frensch. 


and translated it ajen out of Frensch into englyssch. Ibid. 
(Roxb.) v. 15 pc water . . congelez in to gude salt. 1513 
More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 801 The King and the 
Queene chaunged their robes into cloth of Golde. 1568 
Grafton Chron . I. 34 That one vowed may be chaunged 
in a word, and specially, A into O, which in some mannes 
mouth soundeth often tymes lyke. 16x7 Morysun I tin. m. 
115 Fresh curds newly pressed, and made into little cheeses. 
1657 R. Ligon Rarbatioes (1673) 72 The Indians .. spin it 
into fine thred. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 26 Valleys 
exalted into Moun tames, and great Hills abased into 
Valleys. 1792 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 10/2 Anarchy, according 
to the nature of extremes, ran into despotism. 1835 W, 
Irving Tour Prairies 74 The twilight thickened intonight. 
1865 Hoo k Lives Alps. IV. xiii. 205 They .. had formed 
themselves into a school. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 2x4 
If we knew how to convert stones into gold. Mod. The 
stalks and leaves are collected into heaps and burned. 

b. Introducing the' condition or result brought 
about by some action. 

c 1540 Pilgr. T. 283 in Thy tine's Animadv. (1865) App. i. 
85 To teache men in-to better lyf. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. in. ii. vi. i. (1651) 547 Till he be fully warned from, 
anger, .and habituated into another course. 1678 Butler 
Hud., Lady's Answer 40 The motives which t’ induce, Or 
fright us into love, you use. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vi. 697 
All dies into new life. 1780 Cowter Table-talk 546 
Neglected talents rust into decay. 18x3 Byron Br.Abyaos 
1. xi, I will kiss thee into rest. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
v. I. 538 The Covenanters had been persecuted into in- 
surrection. 1890 L. Stei-hen in Did. Nat. Biog. XXI. 
251/1 Birched into Latin grammar by his master. 

7. Introducing the parts produced by division, 
breaking, folding, and the like. 

1382 Wyclif x Sam. xv. 33 Samuel hewide hym into 
gobbetis before the Lord. 1390 Gower Con/. 111. 244 His 
mantel .. He kut it into pieces twelve. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 15 The whole is divided into his partes, as . . 
The bodie is divided into the hedde, beallie, handes and 
feete. 1676 tr. Guillaiiere's Voy. Athens 116 The Shore. . 
bends into three several bows, which do make so many 
Harbours. 1798 W. Yonge in Beddocs * Contrib. Phys. 
Med. Knowl. (1799) 300 A cambric handkerchief, folded 
into six or eight doubles. 18x5 W. H. Ireland Scribbleo - 
mania 192 note, The antique was broken into several 
pieces. 1886 Sir N. Lind ley in Law Rep. 32 Ch. Div. 
28 The authorities .. are divisible into two classes. 1892 
Law Times XCIII. 417/x The area of the City .. is par- 
titioned into twenty-eight wards. 

8. Used technically with the vb. Multiply, q.v. 

e. g. Two numbers multiplied into each other. 

9. As an addition or accession to: as into the 
bargain , into the boot (cf.BAKG.UN 7 , Boot sbA 1 ). 
[Ferh. « * in, to the bargain *, 1 in, to boot* : cf. In 
adv. 4 .] 

1646 Suckling's Poems (ed. 2) Pref. 2 A man may buy the 
reputation of some Authours into the price of their Volume. 
1659 Willsford Scales Comm., Archil. 14 The spar-feet 
and Eaves-board, are in common building, measured into 
the whole Roof. 1775 Sheridan Rivals ir. ii, I’ll make her 
the best husband in the world, and Lady O' Trigger into 
the bargain. 1885 Anstey Tinted Venus x. 121 A son-in- 
law with whom she had nothing in common, and who was 
a hairdresser into the bargain. 

10. Expressing direction without actual motion 
of the agent after such verbs as turn, look , search . 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. iii. 58 If you can looke into the 
Seedes of Time. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 2x6 The lie 
. . gives a large prospect into the Ocean. 1676 tr. Guilta- 
Here's Voy. Athens 311 That you must . . search deeply into 
the merits pf the Cause. 1783 Watson Philip III (1839) 
203 They did not take time to inquire into their uumber. 
1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xxxvii, He examined into every 
fissure in the crags. 189 iLaw Times XC1I, 105/1 [They] 
inquire minutely into the evidence. 

11. Introducing a period of time to the midst of 
which anything advances or continues. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 234 How farre into the Morn- 
ing is it Lords? x86x Dickens Gt. Expect. Iii, We had 
now got into the month of March. x86x M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 47 This obligation they discharged far down into 
Protestant and peaceful times. 1885 Manch . Exam . 
10 Sept. 5/5 The drizzling rain, .continued far into the night. 
1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. viii. 249 Far on into life [we] 
were glad when any chance brought us together again. 1890 
Fens Double Knot III. xi. X54 It was well into the next 
season before they were back. 

U. Obsolete senses, related to ME. uses of in, 
or rendering L. in with accus. f 

+ 12. Unto, even unto, even to (a place or point) ; 
to the very . . . Obs. 

c 2205 Lay. 4298 Belin 3ef his leue broker anne dal of his 
londe .. to halden nor5 in to pare see. Ibid. 14099 Heo 
hatleS he swioe in to pan bare daifte. 23.. K. A /is . 777 
Bulsifal neied so loude^That hit schrillith into the cloude. 
1525 Lo. Berners Frolss. II, cxxxvii. [cxxxiit.] 382 In the 
chapeil he was vnarmed of all his peces into his doublet. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 63 [They] came wel 
appareled to Westminister, and sodeynly stryped them into 
their shertes. 

+ 13. Towards, in the direction of. Obs. (Cf io.) 

cxzoo .7. Eng. Leg. I. 345/11 Abouten eijte hondret mile 
Lngelond long is riant pe South into pe North. <1x300 
Cursor M. 3384 iGott.) pai held, .pc landes pat lay in to he 
est. c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems 1 Percy Soc.) 61 Youre herds 
ye lyft up into the est, And al your body and knees bowc 
a-downe. 1568 Grafion Chron. I. 56 The first of these 
foure waves was named Fosse, the winch stretcheth out of 
the South, into the North. 1652 Needham tr. Selden's 
Mare Cl. 38 A streight line drawn .. from the North-East 
into the South. 

1 14. Unto, until, on to, up to (a time or date), 
c 13B0 Sir Ferumh . 1420 Fro pat day in to l»ys myn herte 
nap he yraft. c 13B0 Wyclif Last Age Chirche p. xxvi, 
r ro pc by-gynnynge of ebrew Icttris in to Crist.. weren two 
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and twenty hundriddis of yeeris. c 1449 Pecock Rtir 
86 Into tyme that thei schulden falle into luting. 
tr. De lmitatione m. xx. 86 Fro be houre of my birpe into 
the daie of my goynge oute or pis worlde. 2534 Mobe 
on Passion Wks. 1314/1 Hee loued iheytn in to the code 
1 15. To the number of, as many as. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xviii. 191 He hath also in to a xiii; 
mil OUfauntz or mo. 1441 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) p. hi 
Sir William Plompton with other officers came to Burgh* 
brig .. & with him into xxiitj persons. 

J* 10. Unto, to (a thing or person). Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Ps. cxxxiii[i]. 2 Heueth vp joure hondis in 
to holi tliingis. c 2440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 2 jouie 
soule, in pis pytt of corrupte watyr, nedyth to cry in-to god 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 181 Schc dide a good werk into him. 
Ibid. 11. xx. 267 If., the freend come into him personalj. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Jer. xliii. xi He slial strike the Land 
of ^Egypt : those that into death, into death . . and tho>e 
that into the sword, into the sword. x6xx Shaks Cytnl. 
1. vi. 167 That he enchants Societies into him. 

J-17. Unto (a purpose or result); in order to, 
with a view to. Obs. * 

2382 Wyclif Matt. xxvi. 28 My blood .. whiche shal be 
shed out for many in to remissioun of synnys. c 1400 A/vl 
Loll. 4 He .. leuip to wirke, & dop contranly directly, &ia 
to pe Imrme oflus maistir. c 1249 Pecock Repr. 11. vii. jSt 
Sche did it into the mynde of him and .. into the biriyng 
of him. 1502 Bury Wills (Camden) 95 Into whnes.se herof 
. . I haue put my seale. 

f 18. In order to be ; for ; as : after choose , elect , 
take, etc. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxxxi[ij. 13 He ches it in to dwelling to 
hym. <rx4oo A pot. Loll. 4 If ani chosun of God Himselue 
& of pe puple, in to pope or prelate, & ordend in to vicar of 
Cri»t [etc.]. 1422 tr. Eccreta Secret., Priv. Priv . 162 Agage 
the kynge of amalech into his prysoner he toke. 
f 19. Upon, on : of motion or direction. Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egyptians 703 In-to pe fiourepan 
done fel I. • c 1380 Antccrist in Todd Three Treat . Wyclif 
(1851) 1 16 Hise y^en shule loke in to pore men. 0*380 Wyclif 
Set. IVks. III. 351 Certes synne cf siche children turnep in to 
heed of per fadir. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xvii. 97 That ;c 
bileeue in to him which he sende. 

1 20. To, among (a number). Obs . Cf. 7 . 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. 1.(1895) 119 The worke 
beyng diuyded into so great a numbre of workemen.. 

t ^51. Defining the particular part of anything in 
which it is penetrated, pierced, etc. Cf. In prtp-S- 

1523 Ld. Bkrners I'roiss. I. eexlii. 356 Kyng Henry., 
strake kyng Dampeter into the body. <1 1548 Hall Clireit., 
Hen. VI, 186 b, Putting of his gorget, sodainly w* an arrow c 
[he] was stricken into the throte. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. 111. 201 John James . .with a rusty dagger .. ow 
stab into the breast Peter Heywcod. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
I. ii, I . . fired again, and shot him [a^ lion] into the head. 
1788 New Loud. Mag. 8 He was shot into the shoulder. 

III. 22. Of position: = In. (After 1400 
characteristically Sc.) 

97* Blickl. Horn. 205 Michael . . liimsylfa part tacn [MS. 
tancl pais siges ?,esette & gecySde into py swioan skepe. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10540 Worre was in to al pis lend. 
c 1330 Assnmp. Virg. 772 (B. M. MS.) Tho uist pc apostle?) 
I-wis, The bodi was in to paradis. 1375 BahbouR hr Mi 
1. 602 The Kyng sat into pjarleainent. CX380 Sir Ferunw. 
4948 He suffrep my worschip spille in tal pvs countre wyde- 
a 1400 Qdouian 60 In Parys was y-feld ech a sale into all 
the toun. c 1470 Henryson Mor. /n<J.(Mait. CUsd 1 he same 
season into ane soft morning. 1508 Dunbar Tua Marat 
Wemen 315 Mercy in to womanheid is a mekle \eitu. 155 * 
Lyndesay Monarche 1216 Hot, in to rest, schorte tyme \w 
durit his ryng. 2552 Abp. Hamilton Cat ech, 11884) -0 Ane 
■ -- «*57* 


voced mouth resembled into sound The daunce harmonious 
making heauen resound. x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] tr. /tut, 
Ivstine 81 a, He came to Siracuse, into which Citty he w ? s 
entertained as amongst other inhabyters. 1626 Jas. Haig in 

J. Russell Haigs vii. (1881) 178 Nothing., whereof in to your 

letter you did assure ine she had written x6s 3 Knkcsest 
Rec. in Campbell Balmeritto (1899) 409 The hous. .free anu 
sufficient for dwelling into. «i776 'Get up and tar ua 
door'. (Herd’s Coll.) * What ails ye at the puddin prec. 
That boils into the pan ? * Mod. north-east Sc. ‘ He 5 bidin 
into a new boose.’ r . 

In-toed (i’ll |tj7u:c! ), a. [In adv. 13 .] Having 
the toes turned inwards. . 

183s Fraser's Mag. XII. .89 To which large jn-toed led 
are as regularly attached. 2884 Good Words NoV. 74 w 
'I heir in-toed feet encased in sandals [in ShetlandJ. 

Intolerability (int^lerabi*liti). Also 6 •ton-, 
ft. next + -itv : in late L. intoUrSbilitSs, obs. 1’. »»• 
tollerabiliti (Godef.).] The quality of being in- 
tolerable: inlolerablencss. 

2597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 4 3/ x , 
pained with bitiuge payn, with intollerabihtye, imu 
a con tin ua II commotion. x8x* Shelley Q. Mao Poet. • 
(1891)48/2 Notes, If the mind sinks beneath the weifi 
one, is it an alleviation to increase the intolerability 0 
burthen? a 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1S64 IlL 
goodness of your true pun is in direct ratio of its intolciaw }♦ 
b. An intolerable thing. . 

i6o2 Dkkker Salirom, Wks. 1873 1. 542 Make him p 
these in tolerabilities. ^ ^ 

Intolerable (intprierab’l), a. {adv.) Also 5" 

intoU-. [ad. L. intoUrdbilis that cannot war» 
that cannot be borne, f. in- (In- 3 ) + toieraOUt 
Toleiiable : cf. F. intolerable ( 13 th c. in bUUt-PJ 

1. That cannot be tolerated, home, or j>ut 
with ; unendurable, unbearable, insupportable, 1 
sufferable, n. physically, lintel* 


a. physically 
Icrabyli to pV-r ey 


«4iS Misyn Fire of Love 89 pa sail criste Acjurp »« .1™*’ 
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neuer sweet. 1483 Caxton Cato I v, Payne and tormente 
eternalle intollerabife and wythoute ende. 1564 Golding 
Justine 65 (R.) He was tormented with so intollerable 
paine, that he desired to haue a sworde to ridde him 
selfe out of it wytball. 1607 E. Grijistone tr. Go u /art's 
Mem. Hist. 336 [They] committed the innocent Sonne to 
prison, where the intollerable torment of the torture made 
him confesse that [etc.]. 1756 Burke Suit. B. xi. xxi. 
No smells or tastes can produce a grand sensation, except 
excessive bitters, and intolerable stenches. 1803 Med. Jrui, 
X. 483 Patients chiefly suffer from the intolerable itching. 
1861 Alford in Lifeft S73) 31 r The glorious Coliseum itself, 
basking in a cloudless, intolerable sun. 

b. mentally or njorally. 

r4(j4 Fa a van Chron. vtr. ccxxxv. 272 For y° intollerable 
dedis of y’ Iewes. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 
792 The king . . was . . every where over all the realme in- 
tollerable. 3593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i, 175 Yet let vs watch 
the haughtie Cardinall, His insolence is more intollerable 
Then all the Princes in the Land beside. 169a South 
i2 Serin, (1697) I. 231 A blind man sitting in the Chimney 
corner is pardonable enough, but sitting at the Helm he is 
Intolerable. X759 Robertson Hist. Scot. iv. Wks. 1813 I. 
269 To a woman, and a queen, such behaviour was intoler- 
able. 1796 Burke Regie . Peaee Hi. Wks. VIII. 366 The 
intolerable licence with which the newspapers break . . the 
tides of decorum. 1883 Froude Short Stud , IV. 1. Hi. 31 
The conduct of the lower class of clergy was . . growing 
daily more intolerable. 

+ c. In loose sense, as a strong intensive : Ex- 
cessive, extreme, exceedingly great. (Cf. awful.) 

1544 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 12 His maiestie .. hath taken 
intollerable paines, travaile studye and laboure, in his owne 
moste royall persone. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, n. iv. 592 
O monstrous, but one halfe penny-worth of B lead to this 
intollerable deale of SackeV x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
11. 378 Their Ganga, who now gave out intolerable brags. 
J72S Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 224 In our Highlands and 
Islands the parishes are extremely large, some twenty, 
thirty, some more, miles in length.. . Ministers.. are. .able to 
do little in such spacious and intolerable parishes. 

2 . That cannot be withstood, irresistible, rare. 
I 43 2 ~S° tr * Higdcn (Rolls) I. 91 Thei scholde be intol- 
lerable and invincible, if they my^hte haue the vertu of 
perseueraunce after theire impetuosite. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World iv. iii. § i. (1634) 487 Their force was intolerable, 
but for want of good guidance, ineffectual. 1878 Harper's 
Mag. Feb. 439 To. .scourge away the remnant of Hassan’s 
men with intolerable musketry. 

tB. as adv. Intolerably, insufferably; also, as 
a strong intensive, Exceedingly, extremely. Obs. 

1592 Chettle Kiiide-hart's Dr. (1841) 23 This, taken at 
es draught before the fit, is intollerable good. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 89 Her onely fault . . Is, that she is intol- 
lerable curst. 1645 Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 29 How 
intolerable tedious would it prove in the fruition? 17x6 
■C’tess Cowper Diary (1864) 100 Dr. Dunster preached an 
.intolerable dull Sermon. 

Intolerableness (intp'lerab’lnis). [-ness.] 
1 . The quality or condition of being intolerable ; 
unbearableness. 

2579 Twynk Phisicke agst. Fort. 11. cxiv. 304 b, Yf . . vnto 
,the mtolierablenesse of the payne, there be added some 
.farther greefe. 1668 R. Steele Husbandm. Call. vi. (1672) 
179 The intolerableness of that fire that is never quenched. 
1851 H. Melville Whale xiii, Such is the endlessness, 
yea, the intolerableness of all earthly effort 1853 Ruskin 
Slones Feu. III. iii. ^ 67. 158 Of the grotesque in our own 
Shakespeare I need hardly speak, nor of its intolerableness 
4 o his French critics. 

f 2 . Incapacity of endurance; intolerance. Obs. 
1597 A. M. tr. GuiUemeaus Fr. Chirurg. 17 b/2 Throughe 
-the intollerablenesandgreatedoloreor payne of the patient. 
1598 Flouio, Intoleranza, intolerablenes, impacience. 

Intolerably (intp'lerabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -ly -.] In an intolerable manner or degree ; so 
its to be intolerable ; unbearably, insufferably. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 52 Y haue ben caste downe 
bed longe into a grete liepe of brennyning money amonge 
the whichc y brente ful intolerably. *600 J. Poky tr. Leo's 
.Africa ti. 208 It is .. so intolerably cold, that onely that 
.side therof is habitable which looketh towards.Fcz. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. in. 104 It is intollerably 
•hot there from March till July. 17*0 T. Fuller PJiarm. 
lixtemp. 164 The Pain rages intollerably. 18*4 Dihdin 
Libr, Comp. 744 These cantos became intolerably dull. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxxii. 445 The transition . . to 46 3 
below zero.. was intolerably trying. 

f b. As a strong intensive ; Excessively, ex- 
tremely, * awfully \ Obs. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journ.i, 1778) II. no (Case Conscience \ 
I.. cannot say I was intolerably out of temper with the 
man. r&rr Examiner 1 Apr. soils Her voice und eye were 
intolerably pleasant. 

Intolerance (intp’lcrans). [ad. L. intokrdntia 
impatience, unendurableness, f. intolerdnt-cm In- 
tolerant: cf. F. intolerance ‘ impatieucie’ (Cotgr.).] 
The fact or quality of being intolerant. 

1 . The fact or habit of not tolerating or enduring 
{something) ; inability, or unwillingness, to tolerate 
or endure some particular thing ; incapacity of en- 
durance. Const, of. 

1765 Lowth Lett , to Warburton 62 You, my Lord, is it 
You of all men living, that stand forth to accuse another of 
Intolerance of Opinions! 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
h 3 .37 In his intolerance of supposed official peculation [he] 
inflicted severe punishment before Us justice was undeniably 
established. 1844 Dufton Deafness 81 Attended with tin- 
-nkus aurium, ana great intolerance of sound. _ 

2 . spec. Absence of tolerance for difference of 
opinion or practice, esp. in religious matters ; 
denial of the right to differ; narrow-minded or 
bigoted opposition to dissent. 
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1790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 209 Nothing was wanted 
but the power of carrying the intolerance of the tongue and 
of the pen intoa persecution which would strike at property, 
liberty, and life. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 20 If 
any temptation can provoke a well-regulated temper to in- 
tolerance, it is the shameless assertion, that truth and false- 
hood are indifferent in their own natures. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece xxxii. IV. 273 Intolerance, as usual, kept pace with 
superstition and fanaticism. 1857 Buckle Civitiz. I. iv. 271 
The great antagonist of intolerance is not humanity, but 
Knowledge. 

f IntoTerancy*. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inloler- 
dniia : see prec. and -ancy.] —prec. 

162 3 Cockeram, Inlolerancic, impattencte. 1768 Woman 
of Honor II. 104 Too supercilious an intolerancy of fools. 
1798 Pennant Hindoostan I. 56 Mahometan persecution and 
intolerancy. 

Intolerant (intolerant), a. ( sb .) [ad. L. in- 
tolcrdnt-em , f. in- (In- 3) + tolcrdnt-em , pr. pple. ■ 
of tolerdre to bear, endure, Tolerate. Cf. F. in- 
tolerant (1732 Dict.Trev.).] Not tolerant; want- 
ing in tolerance or toleration. 

1. Not having the habit or capacity of tolerating 
(something) ; unable, or unwilling, to tolerate or 
endure (something specified). Const, of. 

a X 73S Arbuthkot(JI), The powers of human bodies being 
limited and intolerant of excesses. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 

I. v. 275 At one period aristocracy and government are in- 
tolerant of the poor and of liberty — at another, the populace 
are intolerant of rank and order. 2874 Symonds Sk. Italy 
ff Greece (1898) I. i. 4 We are intolerant of everything that 
is not simple. 1896 Spectator 31 Oct. 583/1 You .. hear 
physicians say that this orthat man’s constitution is ‘intol- 
erant * of this or that drug, intolerant, say, of quinine or iron. 

2. spec. That does not tolerate opinions or prac- 
tices different from one’s own, csp. in religious 
matters ; that denies or refuses to others the right 
to differ or dissent; disposed to persecute those 
who differ. 

1765 Lowth Lett, to Warburton 62 Why then ain I 
branded, as an intolerant Zealot? 1794 Paley Eyid. (1825] 

II. 250 The national temper of the Jews was inioleiant. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng ii. I. 167 The House_ of Com- 
mons, .showed a strong disposition to check the intolerant 
loyalty of the Cavaliers. 1878 Mokley Crit. Misc. Sen 1. 
Carlyle 200 Holding one or other of the rival creeds in its 
most extreme, exclusive and intolerant form. 

B. sb. An intolerant person. 

1765 Lowth Lett, to Warburton 6x You might as well 
have concluded, that I was a Jew, or a Mahometan, as an 
Intolerant and a Persecutor. 1827 Rtackw. Mag. XXII. 
404 They are finished intolerants and exclusiontsts. 2681 
Pai.guave Vis. Eng. 159 Rival intolerants each ’gainst other 
flamed. 

Intolerantly (int^lcrantli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY ^.] In an intolerant manner or spirit ; without 
tolerance. 

1765 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 4/r The most intolerantly 
zealous members of the persuasions they respectively belong 
to. 1874 Geo. Eliot College Breakf. P. in Juba/, etc. 237 
He gave five puffs Intolerantly sceptical, then said [etc.]. 
Mod. He spoke vehemently and intolerantly. 

+ IntoTerate, v. noncc-wd. [In- 3. Cf. L. in- 
to Ur arc not to bear, to take ill {Notas Tiron .).] 
iratts. Not to tolerate ; to treat with intolerance. 

1767 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) IV. 251, 1 would have all in- 
toleration intolerated in its turn. 

t In-tolerating, a. Obs. [Ix- 3 -] = I.ntol- 

ERANT. 

17x0 Siiaftesb. Charac. fx 737) III. Misc. n. ii. S6 They 
who . . had once experienc’d this intolerating Spirit, cou’d 
no longer tolerate on their part. 1777 Robertson Hist. 

A liter. II. vm. 350 Many authors have represented the in- 
tolerating spirit of the Roman Catholic religion, as the 
cause of exterminating the Americans. 1839 J. Rogers 
Antipopopr. 1. ii. 67 When we contemplate popery upheld 
by intolerating persecution. 

Intoleration (intylavi-Jan). rare. [In- 3.] 
Want of toleration ; intolerance, 

i6ix Flo Rio, lusopportanza, intoleration. X753CUESTERF. 
Lett. (1792) IV. 34 This noise against die Jew bill proceeds 
from narrow mob-spirit of intoleration in religious., matters. 
1861 Musgrave By-roads 73 To shock the mind of humanity 
by similar excesses of bigotry and merciless intoleration. 

f Tn-toll. Sc. Obs. [f. In adv. 12 + Toll.] 

A payment made to the bailie upon entering into 
possession of burghal property. Cf. In-penny. 

187a C. Innes Sc. Legal Antiq. 91 In our older burgh 
usages, burghal subjects were transferred by the bailie 
taking a penny for in-toll and a penny for out-toll. 

+ Into ’ller ous, a. Obs. rare. [f. stem of in- 
tolcr-abU , etc. -ocs.] Intolerable ; insufferable. 

1594 Register Stationers' Comp. in N. 4 Q. 3rd Ser. 111 . 

3 An excellent newe ballad, dedariuge .. the intollerous 
pride nowe-a-daies used. 

Iutombfe, obs. form of Entojir. 

Intonable (intJwnab’l), a. [f. Intone v. + 
-arle.] Capable of being intoned ; in quoL ap- 
plied to a 1 voiced * or sonant consonant. 

2864 Max Muller Sc. Lang. Ser. 11. iii. (i£68) 133 The 
letter ‘sh’ as heard in ’sharp’, and.-’j'ln the French 
‘jamais the former mute, the latter intonable. 

|] Intonaco, -ico (intJ-nako, -ik o). [It. in- 
touico, formerly also intoncuo plaster, f. intonicarc 
to cover with plaster, L. type *intunicdre , f. tunica 
coat, Tonic.] The final coating of plaster spread 
upon a wall or other surface, esp. for fresco painting. 

i5o6 J. Dallaway Obs. Eng. Archil. 216 Palladio, who . . 
so happily adopted intonaco or plaster. 1855 Browning Men \ 
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<$• IV om., Old Piet, in Florence xxvi, But are you too fine, 
Taddeo Gaddi, To grant me a ta-ste of your intonaco? 1S83 
C. C. Perkins I tat. Sculpt, r. iii. 46 note, Ugolino’s picture 
. .was painted, .on the ‘ intonaco or plaster surface. 

1 * I* nt on ate, vA Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
intonarc intr.,to thunder, thunder forth, f. in- (In-*-) 
+ ton arc to thunder.] Irons. To thunder forth; 
to utter with a loud voice like thunder. 

x6z6 Donne Serin, xlvi. 467 God intimates, Gcd intermi- 
nates, God intonates with such a vehemency . .‘ Earth, earth, 
earth, hcare the Word of the Lord*. 1739 S. Harris 53 rlC/t. 
Isaiah App. 262 So then, the great T«r«A<crrat shall be in- 
tonated by the general Voice of the whole Host of Heaven. 

Intonate (l'nl^ncT), v. 2 [f. ppl. stem of med. 
L. inionare — It. intonarc, F. entonner \ f. in-, F. 
on- (In- -) + tonus, F. ton Tone.] 

1. trans. To recite in a singing voice ; to Intone. 
*795 f-oscoE. Lorenzo (1796) II. 270 Savonarola .. intonat- 
ing with a tremendous voice, the psalm Exurgat Dens. 
1858 De Quincey Th. Grk. I' rag. \Vks._ IX. 74 The iccita- 
tion, .was undoubtedly much more sustained, and intonated 
with a slow and measured stateliness. 1864 Sir F. Pal- 
grave A't7/v//. ff Eng. II f. 631 As little intelligible to his 
auditors, as if Caedmon . . were to intonate his glee at an 
oratorio in Hanover Square. 

2 . To utter or pronounce with a particular tone ; 
to give a specified or indicated intonation to. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 18 ‘Thus’ is intonated 
comparatively high. 2824 Blackw. Mag, XV. 589 The 
Italian naturally intonates his language with greater 
violence, and change of tone and emphasL. than an English- 
man does. 1867 Macfakren Harmony i. 7 The Eastern 
and Southern nations, .habitually intonate smaller musical 
intervals than semitones. 

y. Phonetics. To emit or pronounce with sonant 
vibration ; to < voice \ ran. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang. iv. 66 The l sets the tip of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth, but leaves the sides 
open for the free escape of the intonated breath. 

Intonation 1 (inton J^jsn). [n. of action from 
med.L. intondre to Intone ; cf. F. intonation 
(14th c. in Godef. Compl.W 

1 . In Church Music. The opening phrase of a 
plain-song melody, preceding the Reciting-note, 
and usually sung either by the priest alone, or by 
one or a few of the choristers ; the recitation of 
this. In quot. 1620 fig. 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpfs Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 673 It 
was replyed that he might have suffered olhers to make the 
intonation, and not to have been the Author himself of iliat 
prejudice.^ x6o6 Phillips (ed. 5), Intonation . the giving the 
Tune or Key by the Chanter to the rest of the Quire. 185* 
Hook Ch. Dict. (1871) 399 Intonation is, properly speaking, 
therccitatioiibythechaiiter..ofchecommencing wotdsofche 
pj>alm or hymn, before the choir begins. 2880 W. S.Rockstko 
m Grove Diet. Mus. II. 22 Some of the most important Intona- 
tions in general use are those proper to the Gregorian 
Tones. Ibid., Handel, in ‘The Lord gave the word*, from 
‘The Messiah’, uses the Intonation of the First Tone, 
transposed a fourth higher, with wonderful effect. 

2 . The action of intoning, or reciting in a sing- 
ing voice : esp. the musical recitation of psalms, 
prayers, etc. in a liturgy, usually in monotone. 

2788 Gzdbon Dccl. .fr F. xlviii, The conspirators. .expected, 
as the signal of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by 
the emperor himself. '1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (2798) 233 
Her bolder notes the willing muse should .swell In Jyrick 
intonation grave and deep. 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. ii. 90 
These were all sung not merely in simple intonation or 
chaunt, but in this mode of figurate d Leant. 1862 F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 68 The recitation and intonation of 
hymns of praise from the Veda. 

3 . The utterance or production (by the voice, or 
an instrument, etc.) of musical tones : in reference 
to manner or style, esp. to exactitude of pitch or 
relation to the key or harmony. 

Fixed intonation, that of instruments such as keyboard 
instruments, in which the pitch of each note is fixed, not 
variable at the will of the performer. 

1776 Burney Hist. Mus. 1 . Pref. 14 The Organ .. has 
it no imperfections? Yes. It wants expression and a 
more perfect intonation. 1845 E. Holmes Mozart 104 She 
lias a beautiful voice — neither strong nor weak, but very 
pure and good in the intonation. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy 
«y Greece (1898) I. xiv. 294 A most extraordinary soprano . . 
and true to the least shade in intonation. 1878 Grove's 
Diet. Mus. I. 459 On instruments of fixed intonation Cx ~ 
D|](ctc.]. 

a If rib. x 85a Set del Organ \yj Tosct a pipe rig in again 
which has been bent, ..use an intonation-iron. 

4 . Manner of utterance of the tones of the voice 
in speaking ; modulation of the voice ; accent, 

i7gi Newtk Tour Eng. Scot. 201 The people of Inver- 
ness.. are not only free from that unfortunate inlonation of 
Aberdeenshire .. hut speak the English language with 
greater purity than they do in any other part in Scotland. 

*843 Lytton Last Bar. I. ii, There was a marked di>tmc- 
tion in the intonation, the accent, the modulation of 
voice. 1873 Black Pr. 'Thule (1874) 4 That peculiar and 
pleasant intonation that marks the .speech of the Hebridean 
Who has been taught English in the schools. 

Intona-tion rare [n. of action from 
Intonate v. 1 ] A thundering ; a roaring or rum- 
bling as of thunder. 

1658 Phillips, Intonation, a thundering or making a 
terrible noise. 1755 in J.mssox. 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Term applied to the gurgling noise produced by the 
movement of flatus in the bow cist intonation. . _ 

Intonator ti-ntmietoj). [agent-n. m L. form 
from intondre to Intone.] A mcnochord for the 
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study of musical intervals, furnished with a diagram 
indicating the divisions of the string necessary for 
the production of the notes of the scale in exact in- 
tonation. 

1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet, Plus. Terms* Intonator , 
a monochord, or single string stretched across a Hat sound- 
board. 

Intone (into» - n), v. Also 5-6, 9 entone [ad. 
med.L. intona-re to intone; in form entone, prob. 
immed. a. OK enloner (13th c.).] 

1 . trans. To utter in musical tones; to sing, 
chant ; spec. To recite in a singing voice (esp. a 
psalm, prayer, etc. in a liturgy) ; usually to- recite 
in monotone. 

C1485 Digly ilyst. (1882) iv. 1498 Now may thcru entone 
a mery songe. Ibid. 1620 Entone sum ennonye. i5*3 
Douglas /Ends vir. xii. 5 5 e Musis now, .Entone [ cd . 1555 
intone] my sang, and till endyt me leyr. 1805 Southey Madoc 
n. v. No choristers the funeral dirge intoned. 1833 Mrs. 
Browning Prometh. Bd, Poet. Wks. 1850 I. 158 All the 
mortal nations .. Are a dirge entoning. 1853 Cdl. Wise- 
man Ess. III. 84 The canons hastened .. to the crowded 
cathedral, to intone the usual song of praise. _ 1868 Mil- 
man St. Pants i. 12 The Clergy began to intone their 
Litany. 

b. absol. or inir. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 681 ['they] join In the most 
wonderful responses, in a set key, which they call entoning. 
1870 Dickens E. Drood iv, He has even tried the experi- 
ment of slightly intoning in his pulpit. 1886 Besant 
Childr. Giheon 11. x, I can intone of Course, but I cannot 
sing. 

2 . To sing the opening phrase of a ’plain-song 
melody at the beginning of a chant, canticle, etc., 
usually as a solo or semichorus : see Intonation 1 i« 

1880 \V. S, Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mas. II. 12 Intoning* 
the pract ice of singing the opening phraseofa Psalm, Canticle, 
or other piece of EcclesiasticarMusic, not in full chorus, 
but as a solo or semi-chorus, assigned either to a single 
Priest, or to one, two, or four leading Choristers. Ibid. 
15 The first clausejof the Introit] is in toned 'when the Cele- 
brant approaches the Altar, by one, two, or four Choristers, 
according to the solemnity of the Festival : which done, the 
strain is taken up by the full Choir. 

3 . To utter with a particular tone or intonation : 

- Intonate z/. 2 2. 

1850 MXkstt Eng. Lang. xiii. 292 A dear, appropriate 
and properly intoned and emphasized pronunciation, in 
reading aloud, is one of the rarest as well as most desirable 
of social accomplishments. iB65 Engel Nat. Mus. ii. 27 
With some uncivilized nations the ear is so little cultivated 
that the intervals are very rudely and indistinctly intoned. 

4 . inir. To utter tones, as in singing or speaking ; 

‘ to make a slow protracted noise ’ (J.). 

1728 Pope Dune. u. 253 So swells each wind-pipe; Ass 
intones to Ass ; Harmonic twang ! of leather, horn, and 
brass. 

5 . Jig. {trans.) To imbue with a particular tone 
of feeling-; to tone. rare. 

1883 MaudslUy Body 3- Will it. iv. 156 \Every dne is 
penetrated and intoned, so to speak, by the social atmo- 
sphere of the particular medium in which he lives. 

Hence Interned ppl. a. ; Into’ning vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1854 Oilman Lat. Chr. vm. v. 361 His was not the 
richly-intoned voice swelling the full harmony of the choir. 
*863 Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 2 We had prayers at 
eight, which he read in a style of intoning peculiar to him- 
self. 1900 Westm. Gas. 13 Feb. 2/1 No hush of a church 
listening to some intoning clergyman could have been 
greater.- 

Interne, sb. [f. Intone */.] 

fl. Something intoned ; a song or chant. Obs. 

1550 in ■Dunbar's Poeuis (1893) 324 The potent Prince 
• •is, °f angellis with asweit intone, Borne of the most chest 
V lrgyn Mary bricht. 

2 . The action of intoning.; the tone of voice used 
in intoning. 

1886 N. Sheppard Before an Audience v.‘6y The intone is 
easier to speak and easier to be heard. But it -is ‘equally 
natural for us to fall into the intone as a habit without 
reference to the contingency. 

Intonement (internment), rare. Also'en-. 
[f. Intone v. + -ment.] The action of intoning ; 
intonation ; chanting. 

1 849783’ Rock C/tp of Fathers IV. xii. 137 Each took his 
own side of the choir for the entonernent of the antiphons. 
1857. Charnb. jfrnl. VIII. 48 Where hymns were said In 
musical intonements and rich chimes. 

Intoner (intJu-nDi). [f. as prec. + -Bit 1.] One 
who intones. 

18^5 Testimonial, In addition to his other eminent 
qualifications, he is musical and a practised intoner. 1890 
Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 4/2 When the celebrated assault case 
between the intoners and sayers of the Litany was before 
the Westminster police-court. 1900 Daily Citron. 25 June 3/3 
As an intoner he (Tom Steven*] was more appreciated, and 
was said to get the phrase * caterpillars innumerable ’ into 
a single syllable. 

I-n-too thod, a. [In adv. 13.] Having the 
teeth directed or growing inward. 

1819 Bltulrj). Mag. XXVi. 915 A miserable, gaunt, in- 
toothed, half-penny-a-day ghowl. 

+ Into - piaried, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 
+ L. topidria ornamental gardening, topiarium 
topiary-work + -0)1.] Ornamentally planted and 
arranged. 

159a R. D . ' Hypnerotomachia 67 Conuertycnt garden pots 
In the which in stead of growing plamcsyeueri^dne was 
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INTOXICATED.. 


of pure glasse .. intoplaried boxe the rootes and st&lkes of 
golde [etc.]. 

Intorsion (intpujbn). [a. F. intorsion , ad. L. 
intortidn-eni, n. of action f. intorquere : see Intobt 
vi] The action of twisting; spec, in Bot . the 
twisting of the stem of a plant. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. m. xiv. (1765) 202 Intorsion, 
Winding, is the Flexion or Bending of any Part of a Plain 
towards one Side. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot . xxxi. 
485 The intorsion or manner of bending in the stems, 1855 
in MayNe Expos. Lex . 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex-., lutorsioti , 
applied by Linnams to the phenomenon presented by certain 
plants which twine around a support by means of their 
flexible stalks. 

1 I’ntort, sb. Obs. [f. L. intort-us twisted : 
see next.] A pipe or tube twisted in circles. 

1657 Tomlinson Renan's Dis/>. 678 A Pipe, .with turning 
gyres like a Serpent, whence called an Intort. 

tllltO“rt, ppl. ci. Obs. rase. [ad. I.. intort-us, 
pa. pple. of intorquere : see next-] Twisted or 
thrust in. 

C1420 Pallad. on Hush. ir. 344 Sette hem transuerse, oon 
Side intort the grounde [ut latus . .figatur in terra], 
Intobt (intp'Jt), v. Now rare. [f. L. in tort-, 
ppl. stem of intorquere , f. in- (In- 2 ) + torque re to 
twist.] trans. To twist or carl inwards. Perh. 
only in the pa. pple. Into'rted, twisted or curled 
inwards; twisted, wreathed, involved, lit. and Jig. 

1615 Crooke Body of Matt 244 The vessels of seede..are 
Writhen and intorted with wonderful! art, and implicated or 
foulded vp in ‘many boughts and circumuolutions. t6i6-6z 
Hoi.YDAY/VmV/r 324 The truth Of thy rule well apply'd,. . 
Shelv’d me intorted manners. 2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 
iii. 3 The secrets of God’s providence are curled and in- 
torted, we cannot unfold them. 1657 Tomlinson lienou's 
Disp. 503 Rowls intorted like ropes. 1723 Poi’E Odyss. nr. 
555 With reverend hand the king presents the gold, Which 
round the intorted horns the gilder roll’d. 1830 New 
Monthly Mag. LVII. 32 _How tedious then was the sur- 
plusage of awkward and intorted phrases ! 1892 Steven- 
son & L. Osbourne Wrecker 208 The loose topsail . . 
swayed and sang in the declining wind, a raifle of intorted 
cordage. 

Intortell, -tie, var. Entortilh v~, to entwine, 
f Into T till age. Obs. rare fad. F. entor- 
tillage : see FntoBtilL and -age.] An involved 
intertwisting. 

1809 Coleridge Let. (Sotheby's Catah 1-4 Dec. 1S96, 28), 
‘The Friend’ .. is partly chargeable with ..an intortillage 
or intertwisting both of -the thoughts and sentences, 
t Into’i’tive, a. Obs. rare~ l . [f. L. intort 
ppl. stem of intorquere + -IVE.] Of intorted or 
twisted nature; in quot.y^. 

. x£So Rolland Crt. Penns 11. 963 Bandownit with baill and 
full of brukilnes. With diuers’faltis-and wordis Intotftiue. 

|| In toto : see In Lat . prep. 
tlntower, V. Obs. rare. Also 7 en-. [In- 2 .] 
trans. To confine or imprison an a tower. Hence 
Xntowering vbl. sb. 

1592 Warner Alb. Eng. ‘vm. xl. (1612) 195 Yeat was he 
taken and in-tow’rd, and lost his head for this, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Attsvj. Object. Wks. (17 11) 214 The 
entowering of Henry the VL 1649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) * 
III. 42 The unexpected surprisal and intowering of John 
Lilburne, proclaiming ’him ‘traitor. 

I*n-tow:n. Sc. [f. In adv. + Town.] «= Infield. 
Chiefly attrib ., as intown pasture •; intown raul- 1 
ture — Insucken multure ; intown weed, * a : 
Weed common in pastures, -an annual weed* (Jam. I 
1SS0). 

*538 Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane pleucht of the-intowne 
of Ardlayr. 18x2 J. Henderson Agric. Surv. Suthcrl. 
vi. 62 The milk cows are fed on the in-town pasture, until 
the farmer removes them .. to distant shealings. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi. xiii. note. The lock and gowpen, or small 
quantity and-handful, payable, in. thirlage cases, as intown 
multure. 1820 — Monasc. xiii, The cultivators of each 
barony or regality.. in Scotland, are obliged ’to bring'their 
corn to be grinded at the mill of the territory, ‘for which j 
they pay a heavy charge, called the ‘ intown 1 multures ’. 
Into-xicable, a. rare. [f. L. intoxica-re to 
Intoxicate + -able.] Liable to be intoxicated. 

rt .1734 North Exam. n. iv. § 156(1740)314 The People not . 
so intoxicable as to fall in with their brutal Assistance. 
Intoxicant (intp’ksikant), a. and sb. [ad. med. 

L. intoxicant- etn, .pr. pple. of intoxiedre to Intoxi- 
cate : see -ant.] 

A. adj. -Intoxicating. 

2882 Traill Sterne,\\. 89 Written, .. wc can clearly see, 
under the full" intoxicant 1 effect which a bewildering succes- 
sion of new sights and sounds will produce. 

IB. sb. An intoxicating substance or liquor. 

. *863 Glasgow Mom. Jrnl. 28 Apr,, Eight o’clock morn- 
ing is early enough to begin drinking or selling intoxicants. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 11. xvii. (1879) 643 A some- 
what similar experience' from another intoxicant, is recorded 
of himself by Dr. Laycock. <1883 C J. ‘ Wills 'Mod. Persia 
316 The habit of indulging in intoxicants. 

Intoxicate (intp’ksik^i), ppl. a. {sb.) Also 5 
on-, [ad. med.L. intoxicat-us, pa. pple. of in - 
toxiedre : see next. In later use treated as shortened 
form of ititoxicalciL] 

+ 1. a. Impregnated, steeped in, or smeared with 
poison ; rendered poisonous ; empoisoned. Obs. 

1412-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy nr. xxiv. (MS. Bodl. 230) 

-If. 1:9/2 An arwe -The hede of wiche-w‘ venym was enoint 
Intoxycat at the square poynt. 1494 Fad van Chron. vx. c!x v. 
-160 He toke apocion of a physycion..whiche was intoxicat, 


by- meane of which venemous pocion, he dyed shorflve af te - 
1567 Satlr. Poems Reform, xi, 34 To sla with dart I a toxics' 
1632 I. L. Womens Rights 350 To drinke vp the said drh£ 
so intoxicate. 1637 Gillesme Eng. Bop. Cerent. Ep 
Simple ones.. doe sucke from the intoxicate dugs of (V* 
formity, the foster-milke which makes them grow in E^"' 
t b. Poisoned ; killed by poison. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in. ix. in Ashm. (t652h41B.it 
no man shall be by hyt intoxycate, After the tyme « r 
into Medycyne EIe\-ate. 1480 Canton Ovid's Met xl 
xxii, The fayre Esperie . . was by a venemeus serwete 
pricked on the foot. She was entoxicat and enpoj-sond ia 
suche wyse that she felle doun deed. 1555 Eden Decades 
325. In such sorte qualyfyinge the maliciousnesse theref 
(poison], that none shall therby bee intoxicate. 1607 To?. 
sell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 198 It is also good against those' 
that are intoxicate with poison. 

f c. Of a disease, etc. : Caused by poison. Obs, 

2607 Topsgll Four-f. Beasts (1658) 204 The bloud bein'* 
dryed and decocted with marrow, is good against all ia- 
t ox i cate passions. 

2 . Inebriated: — Intoxicated 2, 

1581 J. Bell H addon' s Answ. Osor. 188 In tliathlyrdj 
denne of your intoxicate braynes. x6oi Holunu Pliny 

I. 185 His head was intoxicate with the strong fauor of the 
■incense,, .and so being beside himself, wist not what he did. 
1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brmvnists 39 Drunk and intoxicate 
with the Whores cuppe. 1845 Hirst Com. Mannmlh^tiz. 
164 Like one intoxicate with scents. 

3 . fig. = Intoxicated 3. 

c 1500 Mersar Pcrrcll in Paramours, With tressone so 
Intoxicait Are mennis mowthis at all ouris. 1^31 Frith 
Judgm. Tracy (1829) 247 Their mind is so intoxicate, that 
there as nothing but they will note it with a black coal 
1671 Milton P-R. iv.328 Deep versed in books and shallow 
in himself, Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, Anti trifles 
for choice matters, worth a sponge. 1805 Words w. T r/l suit 
-xiii. 29 The mind intoxicate With present objects. 1879 

J. Todhunter Alccstis 22 -Such sun and air make mt in- 
toxicate With a strange passion. 

B. sl>. One who is intoxicated or inebriated. 
1760 H. Walpole Corr. (1837] II. 33 The fair intoxicate 
turned round and cried, *1 am laughed at l— Whoisilf' 

Intoxicate (intp-ksik^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. intoxiedre , f. in - (In- 2 ) + toxiedre to smear 
with poison, f. toxicum = Gr. ro^inbv poison.] 
d* 1 . treats. To poison. Obs. 

1530 -Palsgr. 592/2, I intoxycat, I poyson with venyme. 
1537 LATrMEu Berm, bef Convoc. 9 June an. 1536 A vb, 
Meate I say, and not •poyson. This dothe intoxicate and 
slee the eater, that fedeth and nourysheth him. 1584 K- 
Scot Dhcov. 'W itchcr. 111. iii. (188&) 34 He [the dtul\ 
^upplieth their wants of powders and roots to lutoxicate 
withall. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vi. 206 If one be 
intoxicated with a poisonous Animal. 

2. To stupefy, .render unconscious or delirious, 
to madden or deprive of the ordinary use of the 
senses or reason, with a drug of alcoholic liquor; 
•to inebriate, make drunk. 

. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 97 It. .goeth downe very’ pleasantly# 
intoxicating weake braines. .16x3 "Purchas Pt/gnuiau 
(1614) 830 They intoxicate the -fish with a strong sentee 
wood - called Ayaw, whereby they easily -take them on tne 
■top of the water. 2635 -Swan- Spec. M. vi. § a 
-It filleth and intoxicateth the -brain, as wine doth. 
Luttrell Brief Ret. (7857) I II.' 90, 2 or 3 men ...forced 
•a potion down his mouth, which intoxicated him. s 77S 
Boswell Let. 12 Aug., -I run wild but did not getdrunx. 
I was however intoxicated and very ill next , q a y* a 
Sir Hugh le Blond viii. in Child Ballatls HI. fix b. (I005J 
47/i He intoxicate the leper-man, With liquors very sweeL 
1894 A. Robertson Nuggets, etc. 87 His mind and tongue 
were sober, but his legs were intoxicated. 

"b. absol. To cause or produce intpxication. . 
2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevcnot's Tray. 1. '•2/7 They pu 
Lime to it to make it intoxicate. 174 6 Berkeley 2,uiL Jg 
Tar-water % 9 Cordials, which heat and intoxicate. x«* 
•A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818) -414. When new it is 
flatulent, debilitating, and’ purgative, ;and intoxicates scon 
than old wine. . 

3 . Jig. fa. To 1 poison ’ ; to corrupt mcrall)’ or 

spiritually. Obs. . 

a J529 Skelton Col. Clout 704 Suche maner °f/y 5,nat L'^ 
-And ha lfe here tykes. I That wdlde intoxicate,.. 1 hat w 
contaminate . . The Church’s hygb estates. 2680 » 

Mr. Badman Wks. 1767 I. 738 They are intoxicated vj«m 
the deadly poison of sin. i860 Pusey Min. Pro/h. 422 
woe falls on all, who. in any way intoxicate others >v 
flattering words or feigned affection, mixing poison un 
things pleasant, to bring them to shame. . 

b. To stupefy or excite as with a drug or alt/ 
holic liquor ; to render unsteady or delirious in 
mind or feelings; to excite or exhilarate hey or 
self-control. ' '%• * * 

2591 Sylvester Du Bartas t. t. 663 Whh JEJFJ he 
Princes, with their pomp, and State, Ambitious hm 
doth intoxicate. 2640-4 Chas. I in’Rushw. Hut* ' • 
(1692) I. 732 So new a rower will undoubtedly m 
Persons who were not • born to it. a 2680 Bun« ■ A* 

(i759) I- 241 -Authority intoxicates.. The Fumesofit • • 

the Brain, And make Men .giddy, pro^d, and vain. 

South (J. s.v. Slupify), The fumes of his passion do « J . / 
intoxicate his discerning faculty', as the fumes of 0 
compose and stupify the brain. -1718 Freein, urn er t ■ 
•J* 10 It too often happens, that a Man. -is. .in toxica 
: Pride and Self-Conceit. 12863 .Mas- °uw»akt So f 
'vi.. ico -Those smiles. .. which intoxicated far the 
every man on whom they fell. 

Hence Into ’xi eating vbl. sb. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs '' I. 
for intoxicating of Birds and Fish. . , 

Iilto'xicated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -E*> *J 
+ 1 . Imbued with poison; poisoned. Oos* 

2558 Wahde tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 20?, If a IljaI1 
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hurte with anie intoxicated weapon, ye must wryng wel the 
bloud out of the wounde. _ x6io R. Abbot Old Way 9 To 
Suger the brims of their intoxicated Cups, that men the 
more greedily., may drinke those venimous potions. 1636 
Brathwait Lives Rom. Entp. 291 By an intoxicated medi- 
cine. .he suddenly dyed at Mantua. 

2 . Stupefied or having the brain affected with a 
drug or alcoholic liquor; inebriated, drunk. 

1576 Fleming PanopL Epist. 290 Some so full of wine, 
and intoxicated with Bacchus berries. 1607 E. Grimstqne 
tr. Goulart's Mem, Hist. 31 1 Being at table in his lodging, 
and his head some-what intoxicated, he spake so rudely of 
the Pope., that he was arrested. 1802 Surr Splendid 
Misery III. 31 [Lying] in a state of intoxicated insensibility. 
i860 Tyndall G/ac. I. iii. 31 A guide, who, though partly 
intoxicated, did his duty well. 

3 . Jig. Excited or roused in mind as if with 
alcoholic liquor ; inebriated. 

1692 Dryden St. Euremont’s Ess. 296 When a Man 
intoxicated with reading, makes his first Step in the World, 
’tis usually a false one. 1770 Junius Lett. mix. 202 
Intoxicated with pleasure. 1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 
1893 XIV. 22, I cannot believe .. that the Directory of 
France, intoxicated and abandoned as it is, will ha%'e the 
folly to invade our territorial rights, a 1890 J. Brown 
Semi . (1892) 224 Men long held in spiritual slavery began 
to breathe and to be intoxicated with the air of freedom. 

Hence Into'xicatedly adv., in an intoxicated 
manner; like one who is intoxicated. 

1883 Miss Broughton Belinda III. m. viii. 46 He rows 
slowly on in a dream, his eyes intoxicatedly watching that 
pendent hand. 

Intoxicating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That intoxicates : see the vb. 

1634. Breheton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 40 Hemlock .which 
he said was of a most venomous, somnifying, stupifying, 
and intoxicating quality. 1643 Milton Te track. Wks. 
(1851) 396 [Dent, xxiv, 1, 2) Men might ., live happily and 
healthfully, without the use of those intoxicating licors. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. vi. (1804) 22 An intoxicating 
piece of good fortune. 1848 A. Too Disc. 102 Beware of 
the intoxicating cup. 1894 Sir E. Sullivan Woman 115 
Of all the good gifts . . the love of woman has been the 
most delicious, the most intoxicating, and even the least 
deceitful. 

Hence Into’xicatingly adv. 

189a Sat. Rev. 30 July 227/1 They will drink deeply, 
intoxicatingly, of the Pierian streams. 

Intoxication (intpksik^’Jan). Also 5 en-. 
[n. of action f. Intoxicate v. ; cf. F. intoxication 
(140S in Hatz.-Darm.), in sense 1.] 

1 . The action of poisoning; administration of 
poison ; killing by poison ; the state of being 
poisoned ; an instance of this. Obs. exc. Med. 

1348 Hall Citron., 3 Rich. Ill (1809) 407 Either by ; . 
pensyvenes of hearte, or by intoxicacion of poison .. within 
a few daies the Quene departed oute of this transitorie lyfe. 
1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts <1658) 103 His bloud . . being 
drunk in \Vine, it is good against poisoned wounds and all 
intoxications. 184a E. P. Davis in Med. Neius I. 310 
(Cent.) It has been supposed that only in the case of abraded 
surfaces could intoxication with solutions [of corrosive subli- 
mate] of 1 to 1000 and 1 to 2000 occur. 1896 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. I. 720 The palsy which occasionally appears in 
or after enteric fever is. .due to diphtheria intoxication. 

attrib. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 949 Schweinitz 
maintains that it is an intoxication-amblyopia similar to 
that caused by tobacco. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases 
Introd. 14 There is a class of intoxication diseases which 
depend on toxins generated by germs whose habitat is the 
soil, water, or other external media. 

2 . The action of rendering stupid, insensible, or 
disordered in intellect, with a drug or alcoholic 
liquor ; the making drunk or inebriated ; the con- 
dition of being so stupefied or disordered. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. vi. 101 The prevalent 
intoxication is from the spirits of drink dispersed into the 
veynes and arteries. 1780 Bkntham Prittc. Lcgisl. xiii. 
§ 4 The English law does not admit # intoxication as a 
ground of excuse. 1827 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life 
(2870) II, i. 12 He [Coleridge] had for some time relinquished 
his English mode of intoxication by brandy and water for 
the Turkish fashion of intoxication by opium. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 34 In Sparta . . any one found in a state of 
intoxication is severely punished, 
b. Intoxicating quality, rare. 

1674 tr. Martinicrc's Poy. N. Countries 32 A certain grain 
which gives it [strong water] the same strength and intoxica- 
tion as ours. 

C. cotter. An intoxicating draught, rare. 

1799 E. King Munim. Antigua I. Pref. 19 Proudly quaff- 
ing a vile intoxication from the excavated skull of his 
enemy. 

3 . Jig. fa. The ‘poisoning* of the moral or mental 
faculties ; a cause or occasion of this. Obs. 

2494 Fabyan Ckron. vti. 55 * The.rinsypient drynkyth the 
swete and delycious wordis vnauysydly, and perceyuyth pot 
entoxycacion whiche they ben myngyd or myxte with. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxv. § 15 Whatsoever know- 
ledge reason cannot at all worke upon and conuert, is a 
meere intoxication and indangereth a dissolution of the 
minde and understanding. x66o Eng. Monarchy freest 
State in World 11 Being extricated and quitted from the 
poysonous intoxications of some very viperous Spirits. 1728 
Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 5 They are prejudiced, even to 
intoxication, against the whole world besides. 

b. The action or power of exhilarating or highly 
exciting the mind ; elation or excitement beyond 
the bounds of sobriety. 

*71* Addison Sped. No. 351 r 15 That secret Intoxication 
of Pleasure. 175a Young Brothers 11. i. 17 He's ever 
warbling nonsense in her ear With all the intoxication of 
success. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 1. Wks. VIII. 104 This 
VOL. V. 


plan of empire was not taken up in the first intoxication of 
unexpected success. Mt was projected. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece I. vi. 194 The intoxication of wealth and power, in 
which men forget their weakness and moi tality. 1875 J owett 
Ptato (ed. 2) IV. 279 He is going out of his mind in the first 
intoxication of a great thought. 

Intoxicative (intp'ksike'tiv), a. rare. [f. as 
Intoxicate v. + -ive.] 

1 . Tending to intoxicate ; + poisonous; inebriat- 
ing. 

163a I. L. Womens. Rights 350 A certaine drinke. .mixed 
and compounded with powders and intoxicatiue spices. 
1797 London Art of Cookery 216 Malt is a wholesome nu- 
tritious grain .. but by no means intoxicative, except used 
in very large quantities. 

2 . Pertaining to or characteristic of intoxication. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med, I. 879 The sterile products of 

choleraic cultures administered to a guinea-pig will cause 
distinct intoxicative symptoms. 

Into’xicator. rare, [agent-n. from Intoxi- 
cate.] One who intoxicates ; + a poisoner. 

1744 Lewis Pccocke 242 That most impious intoxicator,who 
had imbibed the poison of perfidiousness. 1830 Erased s 
Mag. I. 209 Our friend the Intoxicator is an Irishman. 

Intra- (intra), prejix , repr. L. intra ‘ on the 
inside, within used in numerous recent formations, 
chiefly adjectival. This use of intra - does not 
occur in classical L., and only a few examples 
appear in late and med.L. Put it is largely used 
in modern times, esp. in biological terms, where 
it is often naturally opposed to Extra-. It is some- 
times confused with Inter-. 

1 . In adjectives (properly, and most frequently, 
of Latin origin) in which it stands in prepositional 
relation to the sb. implied in the second element. 

Intra*abdo*minal, situated or occurring within 
the abdomen. Intra-acinous (-ce’sinss), occurring 
within an acinus or racemose gland. Intra-alve'o- 
lar, occurring within the alveoli or air-cells of the 
lungs. Intra-arte*riaX, occurring within an artery. 
Intrabranchial (-brseijkial), situated within the 
branchiae or gills. Intrabronchial (-brp-j}kial), 
occurring within the bronchi. Intrabtrccal [L. 
bucca cheek], situated within or on the inside of 
the cheek. Intracali’cular, situated within the 
calicle of a polyp. Intracano*nicaI, relating to 
what is included in the canon of Scripture. Intra- 
ca-psular, situated or occurring within a capsule, 
or within the capsular ligament of a joint. Intra- 
ca'rdiac, -ca-rdiol [Gr. uapSta heart], situated or 
occurring within the heart (= Endocardial a). 
Intraca-rpellary Bot., situated within a carpel ; 
also (erron.) between or among carpels (properly 
intercarpellary). Intracartilaginous (-ce'd^inas), 
situated or occurring within the substance of carti- 
lage. Intraca'vital, occurring within the cavities, 
e.g. of the stem of a plant. Intrace'llular Biol., 
situated or occurring within the substance of a cell 
(as digestion in Protozoa) ; hence Intrace'llularly 
adv. Intracepbalic (-s/farlik) [Gr. KttpaXij head], 
situated or occurring within the head. Intrace*re- 
bral, situated or occurring within the cerebrum or 
brain {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). Intracloacal (-kl<? r 
^•kal), situated within the cloaca. Intracoslomic 
(-sflp'mik), situated within the coelome. Intra- 
contine'ntol, situated within, or in the interior of, 
a continent. Intracorpo*real, situated or occur- 
ring within the body. Xntracorpu'scular, occur- 
ring within corpuscles {e.g. those of the blood). 
Intraco’smical, existing within the cosmos or 
universe. Intracysfcic (-si'stik), occurring within 
a cyst. Intradivi'sional, done within a division. 
Xntra-ecclesia’stical, existing or occurring within i 
a church. Intra-epithelial, situated within the 
substance of the epithelium. Intragyral (-d^si**- 
ral), situated within a gyrus or convolution of the 
brain. Intrahepa'tic [Gr. rjnap liver], situated 
or occurring within the substance of the liver. 
Intra-imp e 1 rial, carried on within the (British) 
Empire. Intrala’mellar, situated within the 
lamellae, e.g. of the ‘gills* of a fungus. Intra- 
laryng’eal (-lari'ndjral), situated or performed 
within the larynx ; hence Intralaryngeally adv. 
Intraligame'ntou3, occurring within the sub- 
stance of a ligament. Intralo'cnlar, situated 
within the loculi or chambers of some structure. 
Intralo*gical f within the boundaries of logic. 
Intramandi'bular, situated within the mandible. 
IntramaTginal, situated on the inner side of the 
margin, e.g. of a leaf. Intrama*trical Bot., 
situated or growing within a matrix, as a parasitic 
plant ; hence Intrama-trically adv. Intrame- 
dullary [see Medclla], situated within the sub- 
stance of the spinal cord, or of the medulla ob- 
longata {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Intramembranous, 
‘within the substance of a membrane, or en- 
closed by membrane* (Syd. Soc. Lex.). In- 


tpwneningeal (-mfni*nd3ral), situated or occur- 
ring within the investing membranes of the brain. 
Intramercirrial, -ian Astron situated within 
the orbit of Mercury'. Intrametropolitan, situ- 
ated within the metropolitan boundary. Intra- 
mo'ntane, situated within a mountain. Intra- 
muscular, situated or taking place within the 
substance of a muscle. Intxanasal, situated or 
occurring within the nose. Intranu -clear, situ- 
ated within the nucleus of a cell. Intra- o-ral 
[L. os, dr- mouth], situated within the mouth. 
Intra- o-rbital, situated or occurring within the 
orbit of the eye. Intra-o’sseous (L. os, oss - 
bone], situated within the substance of a bone; 
also Intra-o'steal [Gr. uoriov bone], in same 
sense. lntra-o*val [L. ovum egg], taking place 
within the egg. Intra-ova'rlan, contained or 
remaining in the ovary. Intraparace'ntral, 
situated within the paracentral convolution of the 
brain. Intraparasl-tic, existing in the substance 
of a parasitic organism. Intrap aroxhial, existing 
or occurring within a parish. IntrapeTvic, situated 
or occurring within the pelvis. Intrap erica 1 r- 
diac, -al, situated within the pericardium. Xn- 
traperitone-al, situated or taking place within 
the cavity of the peritoneum ; hence Intraperl- 
tone-ally adv. IntrapMlosopMc, that is within 
the limits of philosophy. Intrapla-ntar [L. 
planta sole of the foot], situated on the inner side 
of the sole of the foot. Intrapleirral, situated 
within the pltnral cavity. Xntrapolar, situated 
within, i.e. between, the poles, e.g. of a galvanic 
battery (more properly Interpolar). Xntrapro- 
topla smic, situated or occurring within the sub- 
stance of protoplasm. Intrapu-lmonary [L. 
pulmdn-cs lungs], situated or taking place within 
the lungs. Intraro*ctal, situated within the 
rectum. Intrare-tinal, situated within the sub- 
stance of the retina. Intraao-mital, situated 
within a semita of an echinoderm. Intraao-rous, 
existing or taking place within the serum of the 
blood. Intraspi'nol, situated or occurring within 
the spinal column or spinal cord. Intrastro-mal, 
situated within the stroma or connective tissue of 
an organ or structure. Intrata'rsal, situated on 
the inner side of the tarsus. Intraterrlto'rlal, 
situated or contained within a territory. Intra- 
tlie*cal, contained or enclosed in the theca {e.g. 
of a polyp). Intrathora-cic, situated or occur- 
ring within the thorax. Intratra'cheal, within 
the tiachea or windpipe. Intrattrbal, Intratu 1 - 
bular, contained or occurring within a tube or 
tubule, esp. of the animal body. Intra-tunbiTical, 
situated within theumbilicus. Intra-uTban[L.7rr&r 
city], carried on within a city. Intra-ure’tliral, 
situated within the urethra. Intravagi-nal, situ- 
ated within the vagina. IntravaTvular, situated 
within or between valves (more properly interval- 
vular ). Intrave*sical [L. vesica bladder], situ- 
ated or occurring within the urinary bladder or the 
gall-bladder. IntravitoTHue [L. vitelhis yolk], 
occurring within the yolk of an egg. Intraxylary 
(-zai-lari) Bot., situated within the xylem or woody 
tissue, as the soft bast in the Combrelaccx . 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Intra-abdominal. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 975 The cazcum in an^ adult may be in any 
of its successive intra-abdominal positions. 2879 T. Bryant 
Prod. Surg. II, 245 The *inlra -acinous collections of them 
correspond 10 the structure of medullary cancer. 2873 T. 
H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 307 Cases in which the 
pulmonary consolidation is mainly due to a cataahal 'intra- 
alveolar growth. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 389 Signs 
. . of 'intra-arterial tension. 1878 Bell Gegenbauds Comp. 
Ana/. 321 The water is streaming., into the branchial plates 
or the 'intrabranchial cavity. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 

V. 31 Cases of 'intrabronchial hemorrhage. 1899 Rendel 
Harris in Cctitemp. Rev . Dec. 810 We will leave on one 
side such cases as are ' intra-can onical. 2879 St. George?* 
Hosp. Rep. IX. 324 Of the 8 cases of fracture of the cervix 
femoris, six occurred in females, and were 'intra capsular. 
2887 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Intracardiac. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. IV. 389 It [the first heart-sound] is intracardiac and 
not muscular. 2876 tr. WagnePs Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 160 
The 'intra- cardial nerve-centres. 2874 R., Brown Man. 
Bot. Gloss., *Intracarpellary , among or interior to the 
carpels. 2887 Syd. Sec. Lex., * Intracartilaginous. 2897 
Allputfs Syst. Med. III. ng So far the description refers 
to intra-cartilaginous ossification. 2876 tr. Wagner s Gen. 
Pathol. 154 'Intra-cellular. 2883 S. Wainwkicht Set. 
Sophisms viu xoo An enclosed nucleus with surrounding 
intracellular matrix or matter. 1887 A titer. A a turalist XXI. 
429 Brought into harmony with the phenomena of intra- 
cellular digestion. 1881 E. R. Lank ester in J/nL Micrcse. 

Sc. Jan. 222 In many Ccelentera the 'intra-cellularly diges- 
tive cells arc limited in number and position, 1896 All • 
lull's Syst. Med. I. 519 AUhough most enzymes sic tlu- 
charged outwards, that i>, are secreted, and act extraceiiu- 
hrly, some of them effect their fermentative action intra- 
cellularly. x 833 F. E. Beodard in Proc. ZooL Soc. (London) 

20 Mar. 2x7 Annelid of Genas ^Eolosoraa .. 'Intracoclo/nxc 
muscular bands. 1898 P. Manson Trop. D/s. i- 4 Each variety 
or species of the 'intra -corporeal plasm odium has its special 
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and more or less definite life-span of twenty-four hours. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst . Med. II. 724 The "intra-corpuscular 
amaboid form, to which they gave the name plasntotUuuu 
1865 Gbote Plato I. I 58 He did not proclaim his Nous to 
be an *intra-cosmical . . instinct. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. xoz An "intra-cystic growth may project from it 
as a fungus. 1873 Daily News 11 Aug., "Intradivisional 
sham fights are more interesting and instructive than fights 
in which one division is pitted^ against another. 1840 G. S. 
Faber Regen. 50 The Translation of a man, from his natural 
or extra-ecclesiastical state in fallen Adam, to an acquired or 
"Intra-ecclesiastical State in Christ, the second Adam. i8di 
Behesf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 252 We all know that 
intramural and intra-ecclesiastical interment is now illegal. 
1881 Jrnl. Micro sc. Sc. Jan. 108 [This] may be spoken of 
as an "Intraepithelial vesicle. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Intra- 
hep at ic. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 28 The intrahepatic 
bile-ducts. Ibid. 82 Increased viscidity of bile, consequent 
on intrahepatic catarrh. 1896 Current Hist. (U. S.) VI. 916 
"Intra-Imperial Communication. 1873 Cohen Dis. Throat 
107 Chronic inflammation of the vocal cords and other "intra- 
Idryngeal structures. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 828, 
8216 [casesl had been operated on "intra-laryngeahy. 1900 
Brit. Med. Jrnl. No. 20 jo. 261 A specimen of "intraliga- 
mentous myoma removed by coeliotomy. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 133/1 The "intra-locular matter ts in itself soft. 
1833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 152 Syllogism and 
enthymeme being distinguished as two "intralogical forms 
of argumentation. 1846 Worcester cites Loudon for * In- 
tramarginal. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bol. 361 
The sori . . are placed on an intramarginal anastomosing 
bend of the veins, and covered with a cup-shaped indusium. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs P hatter. 383 Those parts 
of Phanerogamic Parasites which, are developed inside the 
host, ("intramatrically), as well as their haustoria , behave 
differently. 1879 St. George’s Hosp . Rep. IX. 395 "Intra- 
meningeal haemorrhage. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. m. 
iii. 286 The supposed * intra-Mercurial planets. 1898 Wes tv v. 
Gaz. 29 Sept 9/3 [He] says: ‘The East London Company 
give a constant supply to the whole of their "intra- Metro- 
politan and all their extra-MetropolItan area, with the ex- 
ception of a small portion near Buckhurst^ Hill. 1864 
Reader 5 Mar. 302 A deep, precipitous, "intramontane 
chasm, forming the basin of a profound lake — viz., the 
.‘Dead Sea'. 1874 Barker tr. Frey's Histol. § 183 
"Intramuscular. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 500 The 
intramuscular veins are sometimes affected without the 
subcutaneous. 1886 Med. Nevus 21 Aug. 213 {Heading) 
Neurotic asthma and other neurotic maladies in their rela- 
tions to "intranasal disease. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. IV. 
684 Cases of intra-nasal lupus. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 

* Intranuclear network, a delicate system of protoplasmic 
fibres traversing the nucleus of cells. x 83 o j frnl. Linn. Soc. 
XV. 106 Inner Tip., rising into a tooth on the first "intraoral 
thread. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex.* Intra-orbital aneurysm, aneur- 
ysm occurring within the orbit, and therefore affecting one of 
the branches of the ophthalmic artery. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 1 
Anat. I. 6x/i Oleaginous matter is deposited in the "intra- j 
osseous tissue. 1898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 
295 What appeared to be a very large "intra-osteal carti- | 
laginous tumour. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 1035 The 
embryo though visible, has not quite completed its "intra- 
oval development. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Dis. iii. 74 The 
identity of the "intra-parasitic pigment and that found in 
the tissues. 1858 Lit. Churchman IV. 257/r The best 
methods of what we may call "intra-parochial organiza- 
tion. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Intrapelvic. 1893 A. S. 
Eccles Sciatica 5 The probability of intrapelvic pressure 
being the predisposing, if not the exciting, cause of the 
sciatic pain. 1879 Georges Hosp. Rep. IX. 405 "Intra- 
pericardiac aneurism of the aorta. 1875 Hayden Dis. Heart 
9 The "intra-peri cardial portions of the pulmonary artery, 
aorta, and superior vena cava. _ 1835-5 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
39 The viscera bave .. been distinguished ..by the names 
"intra- peritoneal and extra-peritoneal. x88x Erichsen^ in 
Times 4 Aug. ix/5 The operative treatment of in t rape ri to- 
il ccal tumours. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. ^ II. 700 When 
inoculated "intraperitoneally into guinea-pigs, it causes, 
in from 11 to 20 days, a paresis of the hind limbs. 1878 
S. H. Hodgson Philos. of Reflect. 1. iii. § 1. 167 What is tne 
nature of this or that existence in the supra-scientific but 
"Intra-philosophic region ? 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 
380 If the opening be ; . free, air passes out of the pleural 
sac as well as into it, and there may be "intrapleural 
tension. 1878 Rep. Smithsonian Inst % 365 With a very 
strong polarizing current the whole "intra-polar portion 
of the nerve is put into a state ( of anelectrotonus. 1887 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Intrapolar region , Pflugeris term for the 
part of an electrotonic nerve through which an exciting 
current is passing, being that between the poles of the 
battery. 1898 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 65 Instances of 
sustained "intra-pulmonaiy pressure. 1893 A. S. Eccles Sci- 
atica s6 Cases in which "intra-recial electrization is adopted. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I, 59/1 The "intra-serous seba- 
ceous fat. j8o6 Allbnit’s Syst. hied. 1 . 244 Drugs may be 
introduced .. by Intraserous Injection. 1840 G. V. Ellis 
Anat. j^S The "intra-spinal veins are very numerous, 
1:847-9 1 odd Cycl. Atutt. IV. 118/2 All growths possess 
vessels which . ; permeate. ."intrastromal substances. 1887 
G. C. Bourne in Q. Jrnl. Microse. Sc. Aug. 31 In the "in- 
trathecal parts of the polyp the endoderm cells are entirely 
converted into a parenchymatous tissue. x 85 a H. W. Ful- 
ler Dis. Lungs Instances in which the lung is com- 
pressed by "intra-thoracic tumours. 1879 St. George's Hosp. 
Rep. IX. 195 Seven cases of intrathoracic aneurism. 1898 AIL 
butt's Syst. Med.V. 336 "Intra-tracheal injections of menthoL 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Intra tubal, within a tube, as the 
Eustachian or the Fallopian tube. 1898 A l lb u it's Syst. Med. 
V. 37 The occasional intratubal mucous inspissations of acute 
bronchitis. 1858 Thudichum Urine 345 The presence in the 
urine of "intratubular hyaloid casts indicates a chronic 
disease of the kidneys. i 83 z Watson in Jrnl. Lin. Soc. 
XV. No. 85. 261 Slightly nicked by the "intraumbilical 
furrow. 1886 Edits. Rev . July 15 The telephone is coming 
more ami more into use for short distances and "intra- 
urban communications. 1837 Syd. Soc. Lex., * ltd r a- ure- 
thral. 1898 J. Hutcuinson Archives Surg. IX- 362 He 
comes to me in June with an intra-urcthral_ ulcer. 1857 
Bullock Caeca ax’ Midwif. 57 The neck . . in its "intra- 
vagtnal portion. 1866 Treat. Bet., * Intra.valvu.Lxr, placed 
within valves, as the dissepiments cf many crucifers. *887 


Syd. See. Lex., * Intravesical. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 438 It [a stone in the ureter] may be arrested by the 
narrow intravesical portion. 

2. Prefixed to sbs., forming adjs., with the sense 
* Situated, occurring, carried on, etc. within . . . ’ ; 
as intra-station. (Cf. Anti- 4, Inter- 5.) 

i883 Pall Mall G. 9 May 4/1 Better mechanical appliances 
for coupling and uncoupling waggons, improved methods of 
working intra-station traffic. 

3. Prefixed, in adverbial relation, to nouns of 
action, as in intra-susc option, the action of taking 
into its own substance (cf. intussusception ). 

1666 J. Smith Old Age 160 Parts of the Body, .nourished 
by the intra- susception of enlivened aliment. 

Intra- abdominal to Intraeephalic : see 
above in Intra- pref. 

Intra*cer* Obs. rare. [f. In- 1 + Tracer, 
after L. investigator .] One who searches into any- 
thing. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 359 Alured a differ of almes 
. the intracer [ investigator ] of artes not knowen. 
Intracerebral : see Intra- pref. 
Intraclitellian (-kHte*lian), a. (sb.) Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Intracl iU Ilian i, f. intra within + Cli- 
tellual] Belonging to that division of Earth- 
worms in which the male genital apertures are 
situated within the clitellum or thickened band, 
b. as sb. An earthworm of this division. 

x888 F. E. Bed card in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 683/2 Perrier 
divided earthworms into three groups : — (1) Prcclitellians. . ; 
(2) Intracliiellians .. where the male pores are within the 
ditellum ; and (3) Postclitcllians. 

So Intraclitelline (-klite*lam) a., situated within 
the clitellum. 

Intracloacal, -continental, -cosmical, etc. : 
see Intra- pref. 

Intracranial (-krF^nial), a. [f. Intra- i + 
cranium skull : cf. cranial. j Situated or occurring 
within the cranium or skull. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 509/1 A sensation is excited, 
provided the intracranial portion of it [the brain] be in a 
normal state. 1878 A. Hamilton Nero. Dis. 35 The other 
arises from some intracranial cause. 

Intractability (intra-'ktabi-liti). [f. next : 
see -ity.J The quality of being intractable ; in- 
tractableness : a. of persons or animals. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 17 Virginio, to whose in- 
tractabilitie and obstinacie, he referred the chief occasion of 
all these disorders. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) p. xix, 
It is not to be regretted .. that something of intractability 
should manifest itself. 1890 ‘ L. Falconer ’ Mile. Ixe i. (1891) 
33 The incapacity of the teachers or the intractability of the 
pupils. 

b. Of things. 

1738 Warbuhyon Div. Legal. 11. App., Wks. 1811 II. 219 
The greater portions of the physical system may, from the 
Intractability of Matter, be subject to some inconsiderable 
irregularities. *828 W. Sewell Ox/. Prize Ess. 5 Barren- 
ness and intractability of soil. 1879 St. George's Hosp . 
Rep. IX. 588 His observation as to the intractability of 
advanced laryngeal phthisis. 

Intractable (intrarktab’l), a. (sb.) [ad. L. 
intract abit- is, f. j>*-(In-3) + iractabilis Tractable: 
cf. F. intractable (15th c.).] Not tractable. 

1. Of persons and animals: Not to be guided; 
not manageable or docile ; uncontrollable ; refrac- 
tory, stubborn. 

. I 545 Joye ExP. Dan. 1. 14 b, Presenting the good and 
iuste a lyue, and the intractable and incurable to suppresse 
them. 1548 Hooper Declar. 10 Commandm. Pref., They 
were a stiff-necked people. and intractable. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard. 1. (1599) 22 Ferdinand was not intractable to this 
marriage. 1769 Robertson C/tas. V, ix. (1796) III. *49 
They . . found Charles more haughty and intractable than 
before. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 117 The Dshik- 
ketaei, or Wild Mule.. is a timid animal, yet indocile and 
intractable. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Ettg. 1. I. 84 He con- 
voked a second Parliament, and found it more intractable 
than the first. 2878 Dowden Studies Lit. 162 Lesson after 
lesson of experience was wasted upon his intractable wilL 

2. Of things : Not to be manipulated, wrought, 
or brought into any desired condition ; not easily 
treated or dealt with ; resisting treatment or effort. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 152 The teeth of those 
elephants, .are so smooth and hard as they seem intractable. 
1756^7 tr. Keys Ur’s Trav. (1760) I. 148 Its iron is - . so hard 
and intractable in the fire, that, without some other iron 
ore, it cannot be brought to a fusion. 1774 Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry I. i. 2 A language extremely barbarous, irre- 
gular and intractable. i86r Tullock Eng. Puri t. i. 73 
Lands.. of a boggy, intractable character. 1899 Arnold 
White Modern jevo ii. 37 When Russia became the chief 
accomplice in the murder of Polish liberty.., the poisonous 
Jewish Question infected her life-blood. She acquired the 
| disease in a peculiarly Intractable form. 

B. sb. An unmanageable person. 

1883 Spectator z Sept, If they refuse, opinion will punish 
them as Intrac tables. 

Hence Intra*ctableness, the quality of being 
intractable ; intractability. Intractably adv., in 
an intractable manner. 

z66i H. More Myst. Ittiq. 242 The halting of the Horse 
• - and his contumacy and intractableness. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. v. § x (1819) 50 To expose some intractableness and 
imperfection in the materials. _ 1824 Landor I mag. Conv. 
Wks. 1846 I. 23 When the leading stag.. is intractably wild 
..he ought to be hamstrung, i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 
3*/i The impediments opposed to the most salutary public 


improvements by the ignorance, the indifference, theintratt* 
ableness, the perverse obstinacy of a people. 

+ Intra-cted, ppl. a. 06s. • [f. L. iutratt-us, 
intrahere to drag along + -ED l; the sense is con- 
formed to In adv.'] Drawn in ; retracted inwards, 
1584 Hudson Du Bar las Judith m. 229 Fostredonthy 
burning sand, With hot intracted tongue, and sonken een. 

Intractile 'intim-ktil, -ail), a. rare. [Is- 3] 
+ 1. Not tractile; incapabie of being drawn out 
in length ; not ductile. Obs. 

1626 BACoxA>'/r/a§§ 839-40 The Consistences of Bodies are 
very diuers. . Flexible, Inflexible ; Tractile, or to be drawee 
forth in length, Intraclile ; Porous, Solid. 

2 . = Intractable a. 2. 

x88o Daily Neius 18 Oct. 3/1 Poor in tractile clays, wrought 
by tillage excessive in its cost and hazardous in its return, 
t Xntra-ctive, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. In- 3 + l, 
tract-, ppl. stem of trahere to draw + -IV£. Cf. 
attractive .] = Intractable a. 

1623 Cockeram it, Stubborne, Intractiue. 

Intraoystic, etc. ; see Intra- pref 
t Intra*de. Obs . [a. F. intrade (Rabelais, 

16th c.), ad. Sp. intrada : see next and *ade.] = 
Inthado 2. 

1656 Heylin Surv. France 182 His intrade about 6coo 
crowns a year. 

t Intra’do. Obs. [ad. Sp. entrada entry = late 
L. intrata entry (Du Cange), f. L. intrdn to enter : 
see Entrada and -ado 2.] 

1. A formal entry, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., [ntrado or Eitlrado, an income or 
yeerly revenue; also an entrance. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 98 With great Pomp he made his Intrado into 
Agra. 2716 Genii. Instructed (ed. 6) 1. 117 Now my Lady 
makes her Intrada, and begins the great Work of the Day. 

2 . Income ; revenue. 

1640 H. Parker Case Ship Money 16 His ordinary private 
rights, and intradoes. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. m. {1673) 
38/2 The Intrado of the Crown must needs amount con- 
stantly to a Million and a half yearly if it were not more. 
1672 W. de Britaine Interest Eng. Dutch JVar 18 Their 
Intrado would never support their ordinary charges. 

3. An entering upon (any business). 

1654 H. L’Estrange C/tas. 1 (1655) 122 The earl finding 
the intrado of his negotiation like to come to nothing ., 
returned home. 

Intrado S (intre^dps). Arch. [a. F. intraaos , 
f. L. intra within + F. dos the back.] The lower 
or interior curve of an arch ; esp. the lower curve 
of the voussoirs or stones which' immediately form 
the arch. Cf. Extbados. 

1772,0. Hutton Bridges iii, The relations between their 
intrados and extrados. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Buiul. 
283 Design of a bridge in which the intrados is the arc of a 
circle. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lccl. Archil . II. 14* we hate 
hitherto supposed our arches to be of moderate depth from 
extrados, or outer line, to intrados, or inner line. 

Intra-ecclesiastical, etc. : see Intra- pref. 
Intrafoliaceous (-ftf-‘li|r i jss), a. Bol. y- 
Intra- i + L. folium leaf : see FolJaceous.] Situ- 
ated on the inner side of a leaf. 

. 1760 J. Lee Ini rod. Boi. m. xvi. (1765) 210 Stipulm. .Intra- 
fohaceous, on the Inside of the Leaves, in Ficus and Alorus. 
*870 Bentley Bol. 171 If such stipules cohere, .so to * orm 
a sheatfi which encircles the stem above the leaf, they form 
what is termed an ochrea or intrafoliaceous stipule. 

Intragyral, -hepatic, etc. : see Intra- prej. 
flntraict, -trait, obs. ff. Entreat v., to treat. 
1588 A. King tr. Canisius’ Cateck. 184 It war ane lacg 
thing to intraict now sewerallie of thir gifts. 

Intrail (e, intral, intrel, obs. ff. Entiuil. 
Intra-imperial, -lamellar, -laryngeal, 
-ligamentous, etc. : see Intra- pref 
Intralobular (intralp-birflai), a- Aitat- [1. 
Intra- i + Lobole ; cf. lobular.'] Situated or oc- 
curring within the lobes of an organ or structure. 
Intralobular bile-vessels , the biliary capillaries. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 172/2 The intralobmar 
veins pour their current into the sublobular veins. 
Mivart Cat 188 The blood, .collects in the commencement 
of the hepatic vein, which are called intralobular veins. 
2887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Intralobular bile-vessels. 

Intralocular, -mandibular, -medullary, 
-mercurial, etc. : see Intra- pref. 
Intramolecular (-mtrte'kk/laj), a. [Intra- 

1.] Situated, existing, or occurring within a mole- 
cule or the molecules of a body or substance. 

1884 A. Dani ell Princ. Physics xni. 323 In tramolccu lirwot' 
[is] done within each several molecule [in the] prod uetiOJ 
intramolecular vibrations. 1885 Goodale PhyS. Bo t. V^v j 
371 The chemical processes which cause the productions 
evolution of carbonic acid in the absence of free o*VS 
are grouped by Pfluger under the term intramotecu 
respiration. 1893 Ball Story 0/ Sun 261 The rapw y 
with which these mtra-molecular oscillations arc eOecte 

In tramontane, etc. : see Intra -pref. 
Intramundane (-mzrnd^n), a. [f. r 
+ L. mund-us world : cf. mundane .] Situated 
existing within the world (i. e. this wot Id, or the 
material or created world), . , nr 

1839 Bailey Fes t us xxxui. (1852) 54* Tike a bolt 
thunder forged in intramundane air. 1894 Jltitmfr 
348 The intramundane cause of the uncreated worm. 

Intramural (intramiu«**ral), a. [f. jntra- 
+ L. mil r- us wall : cf. mural, also in same sense, 
late L. intrSmurdnus .] 



IiNTRANEOUS. 

1. Situated, existing, or performed within the 
walls of a city or building. 

1846 Grote Greece 11. ii. II. 343 That expansion of the 
social and political feelings to which protected intra-mural 
residence and increased numbers gave birth. 1868^ M. 
Pattison Acadcm.Org. v. 316 If any proof could convince 
the advocates of intramural residence of the futility of 
‘college discipline’. 1881 Macut. Mag. Feb. 299 The 
practice of intramural interment which made the family 
hearth almost literally a tombstone. 

2. Anat Path., and Biol. Situated within the 
substance of the wall of a hollow organ, or of a cell. 

1&79 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 455 An intramural 
fibroid discovered; ergot administered. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bar/s Phaner. 206 Since the intra-mural glands. 
..when regarded purely histologically,. are merely a special 
case of schizogenetic secretory cavities in the epidermis. 

Intramuscular, -nasal : see Iktba- pref. 
Intraneo, obs. form of Entrance. 
Intra'neous, a. rare. [f. late L. iu/rdnetis 
that is within, inner (Cassiodorus) : c£ extraneous.] 
That is within ; internal. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intraneous , ., that is within, in* 
ward. 1864 A. Leighton My it. Leg. Edinburgh {1886)86 
Money, commonly said to be extraneous, is often so far in 
its influences intraneous, that it changes the feelings and 
motives. 

IntranquillityCintrceqkwi’liti). [In- 3.] Lack 
of tranquillity ; inquietude ; restlessness. 

1689-90 Temple Ess. , Health Long Life Wks. 1731 I. 
282 To relieve that Intranquillity which attends most 
Diseases. 1710 Acc. Last Distemper Tout IVhigg r. 3 He 
lived not far from Westminster Abbey, within hearing of the 
choir, which perhaps did not a little contribute to his In* 
tranquillity. 

Intranscalency (intranskJKensi). [f. next : 
see -ency.] Imperviousness to heat 
1864 E. Frankland in Philos. Mag. Ser. iv. XXVII. 334 
•This extraordinary intranscalency of" aqueous vapour to rays 
issuing from water has been conclusively proved by Tyndall. 

Intranscalent (intransk^’lent), a. [f. In - 3 
+ Transcalent ; after transparent !\ Impervious 
to heat. 

1846 Worcester cites Turner. r86x E. Franicland in 
y ml . Client, Soc. XIV. 113 Water is intranscalent to rays 
of obscure heat. 

Untransferable (intra’nsfSrab’l, intransfa-r- 
ab’l), a. [In- 3.] Not transferable ; incapable of 
being transferred. 

1853 Miss Sheppard Clt. Auchester viii. (1875) 32 The 
power they possess — innate, unalienable, intransfcrable— of 
suffering all they fed. 1863 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. xo 
Selection of hymns with intransferable tunes for Church 
use. a 1898 J. Caird Fundamental Ideas Christianity 
(1899)11. xv. 1 51 The moral acts of each involving a personal 
responsibility intransferable to the other. 

Intransferrible (intransfa rlb’l), a. [f. In- 3 
+ TRANSFERRWM5 : cf. inferrible.] =prec. 

1873 H. Rogers Ori.tr. Bible viii. (1878) 267 Its chief excel- 
lences are in that case intransferrible. 

Intransfcrrnxable, a. [In- 3 ,] Not trans- 
formable ; incapable of transformation. 

1887 J. Sully in Mind Jan. 1x8 The transformable gives 
place to the intransformable. 

Iutrausfu-sible, a. rare. Also -able. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be transfused. 

1804 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 209 The perhaps in- 
transfusable felicities of verbal expression. 

IntranSgressible(intransgre sibT),tz. [In- 3.] 
That cannot or may not be transgressed. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1049 That Fatall destinie 
is a divine reason or sentence intransgressible and inevit- 
able. 1837 C/iamb. yrnl. 22 July 206 It was the well-nigh 
intransgressible law of the amphitheatre. 

t Iiltra’nsible, ct. Obs. rare~°, [ad. late L. in- 
transmits impassable, f. in- (In- 3) + *lransibilis , 
f, transire to pass away.] That cannot be passed 
over. Hence + Intra’nsibly adv., impassably. 

1654 Vilvain Theorem. Thcol. ii. 63 The term of life is 
intransibly fixd. 

t Intra’nsient, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not passing 
over; not passing to another by succession. 

1650 R. Ho lungwort H Excrc. Usurped Powers 2 The 
peoples constitution of their Governors may. - be individual!, 
or intransient, as in those Kingdomes, or States which are 
called .. Elective. 1657-82 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) L 
221 His [God’s] . . essential properties . . are intransient and 
incommunicable. . irjxn Killinbeck Serm. v. 93 This man, 
because he continueth for ever, hath an unchangeable 
ana.pdfia.Tov *Ir poxrvvijv, an intransient, an indefeasible 
Priesthood. 

Intransigence (intra'nsid^ens). [f. as next: 
see -ENCE.J =next. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 19 Aug. 255/2 Such tyranny .. was almost 
wholly due to the stubborn intransigence of the Italian 
revolutionists. 

Intransigency (intrernsidagnsi). [f. next : 
see -ency.] The quality of being intransigent; 
uncompromising hostility ; irreconcilability. 

1890 Bp. Stubbs Primary Charge 49 The intransigency 
of the one party forced the. conservatism of the other into 
an attitude of inflexible resistance. 

Intransigent (intrernsid ^ent) , a. and Also 
-eant. [a. F. intransigeant (gutranzigah) in 
Littrc Supply from Sp. los intransigentes , applied 
to the party of the Extreme Left in the Spanish 
Cortes, and in 1 S 73-74 to the extreme Republicans 
in Spain ; f. L. in- (In- 3 ) + transigent-em, pr. pple. 
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of tr ansi gore to come to an understanding, f. trans 
across + agZre to act Also used in F. spelling.] 

A. adj. That refuses to come to terms or make 
any compromise (in politics) ; uncompromising, 
irreconcilable. 

a. 1883 Guardian 1 8 Apr. 554/2 He saw the moderate 
portion of the Republican party submerged by the advancing 
tide of intransigeant radicalism. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 6 J uly 
6/x Richter and his friends.. have always been as intran- 
sigeant as Liebknecht and his associates. 1899 Daily Neivs 
5 July 8/3 The President is as intransigeant as ever on the 
franchise question. 

8. 1881 Daily News 23 Dec. 5/5 The intransigent attitude 
of the Judges [who opposed altering the system of judicial 
vacations]. 1894 Speaker 14 July 44/2 Christian XVI. is a 
king of intransigent principles, a king with a faith in his 
providential mission ; zealous, rigid, narrow. 

B. sb . An irreconcilable (in politics) ; an un- 
compromising Republican. 

1879 M, Pattison Milton xi.i22 The party of anti- 
Oliverian republicans, the Intransigentes, became one of the 

f reatest difficulties of the Government. 1883 19 tit Cent. 

ept. 539 It is quite right to have an eye over the Intran- 
sigeants and the Royalists. 1899 Q. Rev. Oct. 514 Certain 
of the Intransigents, .are averse to a reconciliation between 
Italy and the Papal See. 

Hence In.tra’nsig’entism, the principles of in- 
transigents. Intra’nsigentist, an intransigent. 

18S2 Goldw. Smith in Pop. Set. Monthly XX. 757 Com- 
munism, intransigeotism, and nihilism are not well repre- 
sented in . scientific reunions. 1893 — Ess. 2 Satanism 
manifests itself in different countries under various forms 
and names, such as Nihilism, Intransigentism, Petrolean 
Communism. *898 Daily News 11 Mar. 5/3 The only real 
enemy the Progressive cause has to fear is a spirit of intole- 
rance and intransigentism within its own ranks. 

Intransitable (intrcrnsitab*l), a. rare. [f. I n - 3 
+ Transit + -able,] Unavailable for transit. 

1889 Times 24 Dec. 5/2 Its lands are tropical, .and there 
is a gigantic, often intransitable, river system. 

Intransitive (intrernsitiv), a. (sb.) [ad. L. 
in transits its not passing over (Priscian), f. in- 
(In- 3 ) + trans-ire to pass over. Cf. F. intransitif] 
1. Grant . Of verbs and their construction : Ex- 
pressing action which does not pass over to an 
object ; not taking a direct object. (See Transi- 
tive, Neuter.) 

i6iz Brinsley Lud. Lit. 129 Thi$ Verbe Sum es, is a Verbe 
Substantiue intransitiue, not a transitiue ; and therefore will 
haue such case after it as it hath before it. a 1638 Mede 
Apost. Latter Times 11. i. Wks. (1672) m. 675 The syntax of 
the words in the Greek is uncapable of such an intransitive 
construction, xjrn J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 154 Those 
verbs whose action does not pass on any other Thing, are 
called Intransitive. 1861 Mason Eng. Gram, § 177 Many 
verbs which denote actions are used sometimes as transitive, 
sometimes as intransitive verbs. 

b. as sb. An intransitive verb. 

1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 108 Verbs neuter 
may properly be denominated intransitives , because the 
I effect is confined within the subject, and does not pass over 
j to any object : as, ‘ I sit, he lives, they sleep 
I 2. That does not pass on to another person, or 
beyond certain limits (specified or implied), rare. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts .«$■ Mon. (1642) 129 So is that 
Righteousnesse indefatible [? indefectible], and intransitive 
to any other State. 1664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery 11. 
11. vi. (R.), And then it is for.the image sake, and so far is 
intransitive ; but whatever is paid more to the image is 
transitive, and passes further. 1780 Bentiiam Princ. Legist. 
vii. § 13. 1856 Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 29 The mysticism 
of St. Bernard.. the intransitive mysticism of the cloister. 
Hence Intransitively, in an intransitive manner. 
a 1638 Mede Apost. Latter Times 11. i. Wks. (1672) in. 
675 It is usually translated intransitively, with reference to 
the persons expressed in the former verse. 1656 Jeanes 
Fuln. Christ 32 Saith Eckard, the divine properties are 
communicated to the humanity, not transitively, out intran- 
sitively. 17 6z Lowth Eng. Gram. (1838) 49 note. The dif- 
ference between Verbs absolutely neuter and intransitively 
active is not always clear. 1884 New Eng. Diet. Introd. 19. 
In transitu : see In Lat. prep. 
Intranslatable (intransl^’tab’l), a. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be translated ; untranslatable. 

1690 Locke Hum. Utul. 111. v. § 8 marg ., The intranslat- 
able Words of divers Languages, i860 Adler Fauriel's 
Prov. Poetry xviii. 420 A number of pieces intranslatable.. 
on account of their unbounded licentiousness. 

Intransmissible (intransmi-s!b’l),<z. [In- 3 .] 
Not transmissible ; that cannot be transmitted. 

1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 48 An intransmissible Priest- 
hood, which passeth not from one unto another. 1837 
Lockhart Scott Ixiv, The greatly higher but intransmis- 
sible rank of a Privy-Councilfor. 

Intransmutable (intransmh?tab’l),n. [In- 3 .] 
Not transmutable ; that cannot be transmuted into 
something else; unchangeable. Hence Intrans- 
mutabiTity, unchangeableness. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 89 Some of the most leam’d 
and experienc’d Chymists do affirm Quick-silver to be in- 
transmutable. 1692 — Dissol. World ill. 7.(1732)387 This 
Fixedness and Intransmutability of Principles secures the 
Universe from Dissolution. 1794 Sullivan Ficus Nat. I. 
139 Were colour in the atoms themselves, says Lucretius, 
it would be as intransmutable as they are. 

+ Intransna’table, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. in- 
transnatabilis , f. in- (In- 3) + transnatd-re to swim 
across ; cf. natdbilis, f. nalare to swim.] That can- 
not be swum across. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitations m. xv. 83 O weight unmeasur- 
able, o sec intransnatable. 


INTRAPETIOLABY. 

Intransp ar ent (intranspe.-rent), a. £Ix- 3 .j 
Not transparent ; incapable of being seen through. 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Matt . ico The cortical part 
appeared in both almost equally thick and in transparent. 

Intrant (i’ntrant), sb. and a. Chiefly Sc. See 
also Entrant, [ad. L. inlrdnt-em , pr. pple. of 
intrdre to enter.] 

A. sb. 1. One who enters : a. One who comes 
in, as into a room ; an incomer (rare). 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoica xx. {1685) 162 That 
curious Painter; who having drawn an excellent face.. did 
thereafter dash it afresh upon the suggestion of each 
intrant, a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 275 A plea- 
sure garden, in which the intrants having presented their 
symbolum porta: . . walk at large. 

b. One who enters a college or institution, or an 
association or body. 

1560 in Spottiswood II is/. Clt. Scot, nr, (1677) 163 The 
Beddale shall have for his stipend 25. Scots, of every Intrant 
and Suppost of the University. 1831 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss. (1852) 427 The .‘Excerpta Statutorum’ which the 
intrant receives at matriculation. 1859 Masson Milton I. 
87 The school in which the intrant had been previously 
educated is specified. 1879 Gladstone Gleanings VII. 202 
The door was barred against intrants, and there was conse- 
quently no succession to maintain the school. 

c. One who enters into holy orders. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 19 Some.. did afterwards 
compel! Ministers and intrants to subscryve to the verie 
contrair Conclusions. 1730 l Pod row Corr. (1843) III. 466 
We have much reason to pray earnestly for intrants to the 
ministry. 1761-3 Hume Hist. EnglandXxCx. (1806) IV. 120 
A new oath was arbitrarily imposed on intrant*, by which 
they swore to observe the articles of Perth, and submit to 
the liturgy and canons. 

d. One who makes legal entry ; one who enters 
into the possession of land, etc. 

1592 .Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) IIL623/2 Quhilk pensioun 
wes disponit..to the said wiliiame for all the dayis of his 
lyftyme be provisioun furth of j?e court of Rome, w* con- 
sent of the intrant. 1880 Muiriiead Ulpian i. § 21 Nor 
is such a gift valid if introduced between two institutions, 
and both the heirs enter; but it was, according to the old 
rule, if the sole intrant was the heir first instituted. 

t £* Formerly, in the University of St. Andrews ; 
a student chosen by each nation for the election of 
the Rector. Obs. 

1806 Forsyth Beauties Scot. IV. 92 Each nation [of the 
university of St. Andrews] chooses an intrant, and the four 
intrants name the rector. 1819 T. M'Crie Melville I. iv. 
213 These elected annually four intrants or electors by 
whom the rector was chosen. 

B. adj. Entering ; that enters. 

1828 Webster, Intrant , entering, penetrating. 

Intranuclear : see Intra- pref. 
Intra-ocular (intraifki/floi), a. [f. Intra- 1 
+ L. ocul-us eye: cf. ocular.'] Situated or occur- 
ring within the eyeball. (In quot. 1 S 26 erron. used 
for Interocular.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. IV. 315 S/cmmata.. Intra* 
ocular. .when placed in the space between the eyes. 1872 
Darwin Emotions vi. 160 During violent expiration the 
intra-ocular, .vessels of the eye are all affected in two ways. 
1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 492 The usefulness of the 
left eye was irreparably destroyed by intraocular haemor- 
rhage. 

Intra- oral, -osseous, -oval, -ovarian, etc. : 
see Intra- pref. 

f Intra’p, sb. Obs. [f, intrap, Entrap v.] An 
act of entrapping ; a stratagem. 

1550 W. Lynne tr. Cariou’s Cron. 113 Bellisarius, endos* 
yng in Wittichus by an intrap, toke him. 

Intrap, obs. form of Entrap v. 

Intraparietal (bntraparaiTtal), a. [f. Intra- i 
+ L. pariet-em partition-wall : cf. parietal .] 

1. ‘ Situated or happening within walls or within 
an inclosure ; shut out from public view *. 

x88z in Annandale Imperial Diet. Suppl. 

2. Anat. 4 Situated in the substance of the walls 
of an organ ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1887 tr. Hcitzmann's Anat. Descr. II. 97 Limited poste- 
riorly by the intra- parietal fissure. 

Intrap arochial, -pelvic, -peritoneal, etc. : 
see Intra- pref. 

Intrapetalous (intrape-tabs), a. [f. Intra- i 
+ late L .petal-um Petal t -ous: cf. apetalous, etc.] 

1. Zool. Situated within, or at the inner part of, 
the petaloid ambulacra of an echinoderm. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. A aim. ix. 574 Others surround 
the outer extremities of the petaloid ambulacra, and are 
termed peripetalous, or, when they encircle the inner termi- 
nations of their ambulacra, intrapetalous. 

2. Bot. Situated within, or on the inner side of, 
tlie petals of a flower. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Intrapetalous , within the petals. 
Intrap etiolar (intrape'tiJIai), a. Bat. [f. 
Intra- i + Petiole: cf. peliolar .] Situated within, 
or on the inner side of, the petiole or leaf-stalk ; 
applied a. to an axillary’ bud formed immediately 
under the base of the petiole and surrounded by it 
so as not to appear until the leaf has fallen ; b. to 
a stipule, or pair of confluent stipules, between the 
petiole and the axis. Also Intrap e tlolary a. 
(Cooke Alan. Bot. Terms 1062). 

1864 Webster. Intrafctiolar. 1875 Bennett & Dyes 
Sachs Bot, 562 In woody plants the axillary bucL»..are not 
unfrequently so completely surrounded by the liase of the 
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leaf-stalk that they are not visible until the leaf has fallen 
off, as in.. Platanus, &c., and are then called Intrapetiolar 
Buds. 1897 Willis Flowering Plants II. 330 The stipules 
..stand, .between the petiole and the axis {intrapetiolar ). 

Intraphilo sophic, -plantar, -pleural, 
-polar, -protoplasmic, -pulmonary, -rec- 
tal, -retinal : see I nth a- pref. 

Intrarious (intre«*ri3s), cu rare . [f. late L. in- 

trdri-us (f. intrd within + - dri-us , -ary) + -ous. 
Cf. F. intraire .] (See quot.) 

T855 Mayne Expos, Lex., Intrarius, applied by L. C. 
Richard to the embryo, when it is contained in the albu- 
men : intrarious. 

f Intraru-pt, a. Obs . [var. of Interrupt, with 
confusion of prefixes: cf. It. intrarompere to inter- 
rupt (Florio, 1611).] = Interrupted. 

C1440 Partonope 5600 Hit shall be intrarupt for me. 

Intraseptal (intrase'ptal), a. [f. Intra- i + 

L. sept-um partition + -al.] Situated within a 
septum or partition ; said esp. of the chambers en- 
closed by each pair of mesenteries in Anthozoa . 

1 833 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 725 When the 
mesenteries [in Anthozoa ] are paired, the two members of 
every pair inclose a space which is known as intra-septal, 
the spaces between adjacent pairs being termed inter-septal. 

Intraserous, -spinal, -station, etc. : see 
Intua- pref, 

f Intra*ste, v, Obs. [f. In adv. + trust, Trust.] 
irans. To trust in. (Perh. to be read as two words.) 

c 1460 Toiuneley Myst, xxv. 182, I byd the noght abaste, 
hot boldly make you bowne, With toyles that ye intraste, 
And dyng that dastard downe. 

Intrastitial (intrastrjal), a. Phys, [From in- 
terstitial with intentional change of prefix.] Oc- 
curring within the ultimate microscopical cells or 
fibres which compose an organ. 

1873 T, H. Green lutrod . Pathol, (ed. 2) 55 These two 
processes ., go hand in hand together, the interstitial in- 
filtration inducing the intrastitial degeneration. 

Intrastromal, -susception, -tarsal, etc. : 
see Intra- pref. 

fX*Zltrat. Obs. [a. L. ini rat ‘(he) enters*, 
3rd sing. pres. ind. of intrdre to enter. Cf. exit.'] 

An entrance of a character upon the stage. 

a 1651 J ■ Smith Set, Disc. vi. 303 Exits and intrats upon 
this prophetical stage being made, .in an invisible manner. 

dlmtrate. Obs . [var. of Entrate: cf. It. 
entrata income, and Intrado.] Income, revenue. 

1538 Starkey England 11. ii. 186 To make a rekenyng and 
count, .of al hys intrate, rentys, and reuenewys. 

Intratelluric (-tel‘u**rik), a. Geol. [f. In- 
tba- i + L. tel I ns, tellur-e/u earth (cf. telluric ). 

Anglicized immediately from Ger. intratellnrisch , Rosen- 
busch Mikrpsk. Physiogr. Mineral, (ed. 2) II.' 8.J 
Occurring, taking place, or formed in the interior 
of the earth; hypogene; intratelluric period , a | 
period or stage of crystallization, etc., passed under 
the surface of the earth. 

1889 Nature 17 Jan. 273/2 After their slow development 
in the magma during an intra-telluric period. 

Intratarrifcorial, -thecal, -thoracic, -tra- 
cheal, etc. : see Intra- pref. 

Intxatropical (-trppikal), a. [Intra- i.] 
Situated or occurring within the tropics ; = Inter- 
tropical, Tropical. 

, i8xx Ed in . Re v. XIX. 184 The Cerealiaare not cultivated 
in the intra-tropicalpart of Mexico. 1880 Nature 1 Jan. 
210/1 During extensive intra- tropical rains. 

Intratubal, -umbilical: see Intra- pref. 
Intraunce, obs. form of Entrance sb. 

Intra- urban, -urethral : see Intra -pref 
Intra-Uterine (intra, yff term, -sin), a. [f. 
Intra- i + L. uterus : cf. uterine .] Situated, 

occurring, or passed within the uterus or womb ; 
relating to this stage of an animal’s life. 

. 1835-6 Todd Cyel. Anat. I. 69/2 In the early periods of 
intra-uterine life. *86* H. Spencer First Princ. h. xii. § 03 
(1875) 279 An intra-uterine biography beginning with him 
as a microscopic germ. 

Intravaginal, -valvular : see Intra- pref 
Intravasation (intrcewas^-Jan). Path. [f. 
Intra- , after Extravasation.] The entrance into 
vessels of matters formed in the surrounding tissues. 

1674 C. Goodall Coll. Physic. Find. (1676) 82 What is 
said of extravasation and intravasation in deaths approaches. 
1887 Syd. See. Lex. i Intravasation , the entrance of pus or 
other morbid product into a^ blood-vessel or a lymphatic 
through an aperture made in it by an abscess or an ulcer. 

Intravascular (-vx’ski/Hai), a. Anat. and 
Path. [f. Intra- i + L. vaseul-um vessel : cf. vas- 
cular.} Situated or occurring within a vessel of 
an animal or plant, esp. within a blood-vessel. 
(In quot. I S; G app. erron. for Intervascui.au.) 

1876 tr. WagneVs Gen. Pathol. 154 The spleen, liver, and 
marrow of bones contained cinnabar in the intravascular 
tissues at nearly the same time and in equal degrees. 1887 
Syd Sec. Lex., Intravascular clotting, the production of 
a hlood-clot within the blood-vessels. 

Intravenous (intra v/'ngs), a. [f. Intra- i + 
L. vcti-a vein : cf. venous. Cf. F. intraveineux 
(Littre Suppl.).] Existing or taking place within 
a vein or the veins. 

1847-9T0DD Cycl.Anat. IV. 102/1 Intra-venous Formations 


are produced by evolution of absorbed elements-^ 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) no Intravenous injections of 
ammonia have also been suggested. 1898 P. Manson Trop. 
Diseases viii. 167 They then immunised- a horse by intra- 
venous injections of living virulent cultures. 

Hence Intravenously adv. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med . II. 821 When the venom, is in- 
travenous]}' introduced there is an extraordinary and imme- 
diate diminution of the white cells. 

Intraventricular (-ventirkiz/iii), a. Anat. 
[f. Intra- i + L. ventricul-us, - urn Ventricle; 
cf. ventricular .] Situated or contained within a 
ventricle of the brain or heart. 

1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXII. 173 The intraventricular 
portion of the left corpus striatum. 1887 Syd.Soc. Lex., 
Intraventricular Jluid, the fluid contained within the ven- 
tricles of the brain or heart. 

Intraversable (intrarvs.isab’l), a. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be. traversed or crossed. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 442 It is then shut up as 
a sea-port by intraversable gulfs of ice. 

^ Intra'varse, v. Obs. [? f. In- 2 + Traverse 
v.] trans . ? To cross, intersperse. 

1607 WalkingTON Opt. Glass Pref. (1664) 15 That I should 
intraverse, and interlard my speeches with lively conceits. 

Intra vertebrate, a. Zool. rare—°. [ad. 
mod.L. int raver tcbrdluSy used by Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire as below: see Intra- and Vertebrate.] 
Having an internal bony skeleton ; = Vertebrate. 
Also Intravo'rtebrated a. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Intravcrtcbratus, applied by 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, who restores to a similar type of or- 
ganization the articulated and the vertebrated animals, to 
those having their osseous covering within the body, in dis- 
tinction from those in which it is exterior: intra vertebrated. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Intravertebrate. 

Intravesical, -vitelline, -xylary : see 
Intra- pref. 

flntrayl, obs. f. Entbail v., to entwine. 
Hence Intray ■ ling ppl. a. 

a 1548 Hall Chrou., Hen. VIII yx The pyllers wrapped in 
a wrethe of golde curiously wroughte and intrayled. 162a 
Wither Mistr. Philar. Wks. {1633) 621 In those faire curled 
snares They are hampred unawares; And compeld tosweare 
a duty To her sweet intrayling beauty. 

Tntrayle, obs. form of Kntrail sbf 
4:1440 Promp. Parv. -62/: Intrayle, or yssu of a dede 
beeste, intesti[u)unr, ct alia infra in issu. 

+ Intrayn, obs. f. Entrain v. 1 , to draw on or in. 

x 6 c$ Sylvester Du Bartas II. lii, IV. Captaines 379 Still 
faining so, Till (politick) he hath in-trayn’d the Foe Right to 
his Ambush. 

Intreague, obs. form of Intrigue. 
Intreaaure, variant of Entreasure v. 
Intreat, obs. or arch, form of Entreat. 
t Intreatable, a. 1 Obs. [ad. F. iutraitablc 
(tilth c. in Little), f. trailer to treat, after L. in- 
tractSbilis : see Intractable.] That cannot be 
treated with ; inexorable. 

1509 Barclav .S ‘hyp of Palps (1874) II. 115 No thynge we 
muse on deth : but despyse bis furour intretable whichc 
sure shall come. 1514 — Cyt. A Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
p. lxxi, Fearefull is Labour, .a monster intreatable. 1598 
Bernard Terence , P/tormio lit. ii. 420 So intreatable, as that 
you can be appeased neither by piety nor by prayer. 
Intreatable, a.", obs. f. Entbeatable, easy to 
be entreated. Intreatance, -treater, -treaty, 
etc., obs. ff. Entkeatance, etc. 

Intredite, obs. form of Intebdict. 

Intrel, obs. form of Entbail sb. 
t Intra -mbled, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + 
Tremble +• -ed 1 ; after OF. entrembll ‘ agite 
comme par un tremblement’ (Godef.).] Shaken 
with fear, trembling. So Intre'mbling ppl. a. 
(an attempt to conform the word to trembling). 

1627 Fijltham Resolves 11. [i.j xiii. (1628) 37 Into what a 
trepidation of the soule, does feare decline the Coward ? 
how it Downes the head in the intrembled bosome? [«SY> 
edd. 1636, *647, x66x ; edd. 1677, 1696 intrembling.] 

+ Intreme-ndous, a. Obs. rare . [In- 3.] Erron. 
used for : Devoid of fear. 

' 1 .^59 D* Pell Impr. Sea 220 None, .can be found . .resem- 
bling this intremendous and fearless creature [the Whale]. 
Intremet, variant of Enter mete, Obs. 
Intrench, (intre'nj), v. [f. In- 1 + Trench.] 

1. irans. To make a trench in ; to furrow. 

x 754 P- H. Hibtmiad 37 Intrench’d her Forehead, horrent 
stands her Hair. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe vi. 
(1894) J44 Towers of ice intrenched by deep crevasses. 

2. Variant of Entrench v., q.v. 

t Intr e*nchant, a, i Obs. rare - l . [f. In- a + 
Trenchant a . ; but the passive sense, in Shaks., is 
irregular.] 

1. Not trenchant or cutting. rare~°. 

2. Incapable of being cut. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. v. viii. 9 Thou loosest labour, As easie 
may’st thou the intrenchant Ayre Svith thy keene' Sword 
impresse, as make me bleed. 

Intrenchant (intre'njant), aA rare wl . [f. 
In adv. 1 or 2 + Trenchant : the passive sense is 
irregular.] Cutting in, penetrating. 

X833 Ncio Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 37 What /earful 
gashes, what deep intrenchant scars, succeeded to this ! 

Intrencher (intre-njoi). rare. [f. Intrench, 
Entrench v. + -eb *.] One who makes trenches. 


*884 Century Mag. Nov. 102/x Their fighting redeemed 
well their shortcomings as intrenchers. 

Intrenching, -ment : see Entrenching, 
Intrepid (intre-pid), a. [ad. L. intrepid-ui, 
f. in- (In- 3) + trtpidus alarmed; cf. F. intrlpUc 
(16th c. in Littre).] Of persons and personal 
qualities : Fearless ; undaunted ; daring ; brave. 

1697 Dryden Virg. / Encid Ded. (R.), That quality [valour], 
which signifies no more than an intrepid courage. Ibid, 
Georg, tv. 122 The two contending Princes . . Intrepid thro* 
the midst of Danger go. 1738 Glover Leonidas 1. 214 
Three hundred more, compleat th* intrepid band. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. IV. xx viii, * Where, sir, is your fortitude?’ re- 
turned my son with an intrepid voice. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Fr. IVines Pol. iii. 42 Is there to be no pride in intrepid 
patriotism ? 1854 Wiseman' Fabiola 11. xxv. 288 She stood 
intrepid and unmoved before him. 

Intrepidity (intr/pi*diti). [f. as prec. + -m. 
Cf. F. intrtpiilitt (17th c. in Hatz.-Daim.).] The 
quality of being intrepid ; fearlessness ; firmness of 
mind in the presence of danger ; courage, boldness. 

1704 Lend. Gaz. No. 4058/2 The lntrepedhy of Your 
Admiral. 1764 Reid Inquiry ii. § 6. xoS^ It required an un- 
common degree of philosophical intrepidity. 1803 Mackin- 
tosh Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 242 Intrepidity in the 
discharge of professional duty is so common a quality at 
the English Bar. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. xii. I1S72) 
VI. 162 He [Saxe] had perfect intrepidity ; not to be flurried 
by any amount of peril or confusion. 

Intrepidly (intre'pidli), adv. [f. Intrepid + 
-ly -.] In an intrepid manner ; fearlessly, boldly. 

a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) IVks. (1753) I. ifaYet 
Cmsar, still intrepidly serene, Goes proudly on, despising 
us, and danger* x868 Milman Si. Paul s 129 Those brothers 
who so intrepidly resisted.. 1888 A. T. Pierson Evatig. 
JVork vi. 60 Intrepidly indifferent to either compliment or 
censure. 

Intrepidness (intreqridnes), [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being intrepid ; intrepidity. 

1627 Donne Serin, xlvii. 473 No apprehensions of Death 
removed him from his holy intrepidnesse, and religious 
Constancy. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . Ixxvii, 432 
You told me, sir, last night, of your jntrepidness : I think 
you are the boldest man I ever met with. 

Intrea(s, var, of Entress Obs., entrance. 

Intress, var. of Interess Obs., interest. 
Intrete, -er, obs. forms of Entreat, -er. 
I*n-tri* angle. Math. [Cf. In-circle.] A tri- 
angle inscribed in a circle or other figure. 

f Intribu'tion. Obs. rare “* [ad. L. intri- 
biition-cm, from intribuere to contribute.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intributiou, contribution or lot- 
mony paid for Lands. 

+ 1‘ntricaljle, a. Obs . [a. obs. F. inlricablt 
(14th c. in Godef.), f. L. type *intricdbilis, f»tih 
tr/edre lo entangle : see Intricate.] Entangling, 
perplexing ; entangled, intricately involved. 

a *540 Barnes Wks, (1573) 278/1 Now here haue I aun- 
swered, to an intricable doubt. _ x6x» Shelton Qf ; x ' l * 1, 
vii. 182 They shall remaine captiue, and intangled in the 
intricable amorous net. 1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. Dcmocr. 
to Rdr. 64 A labyrinth of intricable questions, unprofitable 
contentions . . one calls it [School divinity). 

Intricacy (i'ntrikasi). [f. next : see -acY.J 

1. The quality or state of being intricate ; com- 
plexity ; complicated or involved condition. 

160a Warner Alb. Eng. Epit, (1612! 366 Our.. Method 
wherein we now execute lawes and dispatch , with 
intricacie, the Collections and businesses for the >\eaJe 
publike. 1619 Naunton in Fortcsc. Papers (Camdem 107 
It is a buisines of much intricasie. 1697 Drydcn 
Georg. (1721) I. Ess. 201 It often puzzles the Reader wita 
the Intricacy of its Notions. 1711 Addison Sped. fro. y) 
f 3 The modern Tragedy excels that of Greece and Rome, 
in the Intricacy and Disposition of the Fable. 1753 M 0 * 
garth Anal. Beauty v. 28 The beauty of a composed im* 
tricacy of form. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 247 lne 
mathematical theory of the propagation of sound .. 1/ onc 
of the utmost intricacy. 1866 Rogers Aerie . <J* Prices 1. 
xx. $12 The lock must have varied in value, according co 
its size and to the intricacy of its workmanship. 

2. quasi- concr. An instance of this condition ,* a 
complication ; an entangled or involved state 01 
affairs ; a perplexing difficulty. 

x6xx Cotgr., Inirique , an intricacie, Laborinth, Maze,-- 
difficulties 1628 Lu Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 2 5 . 5 . cu ^ 
otf these intricacies : set downe a time, beyond which no 
controuersie shall depend in Court, a i 66 x Fuller \y or lines 
(1840) II, 487 Because the sun doth not so much dry mj 
intricacies of such flowers which are duplicated. *79° 
Morse Auter, Geog. II, 606 Twelve, palaces, and ioco 
houses, the intricacies of which occasion its name. 

Scorr Kcnilw. vjii, He conducted Tressilian . . througn a 
long intricacy of passages. *874 L. Stephen Hours m 
Library (xZg2) I. ix.316 Every intricacy was plainly mappeu 
out in hU own mind. , . % 

Intricate (rntriket), a. (ji 5.) (In 5 interkat.) 
[ad. L. intricai-us, pa. pple. of intricate to entan- 
gle, perplex, embarrass, f. in- (In- 2 ) f Jricx 
trifles, toys, quirks, tricks, perplexities, tricari to 
raise difficulties, play tricks.] 

1. Perplexingly entangled or involved ; inter- 
winding in a complicated manner. 

1579 E- K. Ded. Spenser's She/h. Cal., The words them 
selues being so auncient, the knitting of them so short a 
intricate. x6ox Holland Pliny U. 5^9 The. w^udci lu 
mtricat winding of the serpents, clasping and knitting 
about. 1632 Lit ii cow Trav. v. 100 Wrestling amon hL 
intricate paths of Rockes : two. .broke their ncckes- a 1007 
Cowley Wish Wks. t 7 n HI. 43 Tho* he sit upon tec 
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Place Of Judgment with a learned Face Intricate as the 
Law. 1703 Maundrell Jouru. Jems. 11732) 79 From this 
place you proceed in an intricate way amongst Hills and 
Valleys. 1822 Scott Nigel iii, At the end of one of those 
intricate and narrow lanes. 1892 Stevenson Across the 
Plains t Mount St. Helena. .looks down on much green 
intricate country. 

b. Entomol. Of markings : see quot. 

1825 Kirby &. Si*. Entomol. IV. 274 Intricate. When 
depressions or elevations so run into each other as to be 
difficult to trace. 

2 . Of thoughts, conceptions, statements, etc. : 
Perplexingly involved or complicated in meaning; 
entangled ; obscure. 

c X470 Henryson Fables xti. {Wolff and Lamb) tar 
(Haunatyne MS.) O man of law lat be thy sutelte, With 
wys jympis, and frawdis interkat. 1529 Moke Dyaloge r. 
Pref. Ajb/i Fyndyng oure treatye so dyuerse and so 
long, and sume tynie such wyse mtrycate that my self 
could not wythout labour call it orderly to mind. 1599 
Life More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) II. 52 Now is the 
common-lawe of this realme so intricate . . as it would 
requier a whole and entire man, all his life tyme .. to come 
to anye excellencie therein. 1683 Ciialkhill Thealma 
Cl. 05 He ..could clear The doubts that puzzle the strong 
working brain, And make the intricat’st anigmas plain. 
17x9 Young Revenge 11. i, Give me your maze Of gloomy 
thought, and intricate design. _ 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
vi. II. 25 According to the Intricate and subtle rule which 
was then in force. 

f 3 . = Intricated. Const, with, in. Obs . 

1326 Pilgr. Per f. (1531) 58 Be thou neuer .. intricate, 
busyed or troubled in the defautes or offences of other. 
1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 91 They kepe none of all the 
thre [vows] With mundane affections intricate. 

+ B. sb. Something intricate ; an intricacy. Obs . 
1655 GyRHALL Chr. in A r/n. 1. 127 Satan labours to puzzle 
the Christian with nice questions, that meeting with such 
intricates in his Christian course . . he may be made, either 
to give over, or go on heavily. 

Intricate (i*ntrik<r : t), v. Now rare. Also 6 
en-. [f. L. intrlcat ppl. stem of intriedre to 
entangle : see prec. Cf. Entrike.] 

1 . trans . To render intricate ; to make (a thing) 
involved or obscure; to complicate. 

1564 Brief Exam. Ay, Such [questions] as be intricated 
with great controuersies amongest godly men. 1624 Hey- 
wood Gunaik. iv\ :68 This Labyrinth . . being a house so 
intricated with windings and turnings this way and that 
way. 1649 Bi*. Hall Cases Consc. vi. (1654) 45 How ever 
the matter may J>e intricated by passing through many 
perhaps unknowing hands. 1671 R. Bohun Wind 278 
Woods, thus [with wonderful entanglings] rent asunder and 
intricated. 1688 Pox Cleri Pro Rege 43 Why does he 
. . labour to perplex and intricate the meaning of Dr. Sher- 
lock's plain Words ? c 1748 Voltaire in W. Bayne James 
Thomson ix. (1808) 150 Air. Thomson's tragedies seem to me 
wisely intricated and elegantly writ. 1900 Dundee Adver- 
tiser 8 June 4 U so intricated peace desires with war 
menaces as to begin the campaign on a scale of disastrous 
military inefficiency. 

2 . To enlangle or ensnare (an animal or person) ; 
to involve in toils ; to embarrass, perplex. 

1548 Act iff 3 Edzv. VI, c. 21 § x They myght..be lesse 
entricated and troubled withe the Chardce of householde. 
1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (Marsh) I. 189, I am so intricated 
in the Labarinthe of my unbrideled will.. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard. v. (1599I 227 The Frenchmen beginning to intri- 
cate and intangle themselues, fell to flying. x 649 Jkr. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. m. Ad Sect. xvi. 134 Like wilde beasts intricat- 
ing themselves by their impatience, a 1734 North Exam. 
(1740) 57 This speculum of his own ignorance . . did so in- 
tricate and embarrass his understanding. 

Hence I*ntricated ppl. a., entangled, involved 
in toils ; 1‘ntricating vbl. sb ., entanglement. 

*565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , Contortulus , .. wrested, 
wretheu, intricated, conclused. 1628 Donne Serin, cxxxiv. 
V. 407 Intricated entangled conscience ! 1632 Lithgow 
Trav, it. 66, I left the turmoyling dangers of the intricated 
lies of the Ionean and Adriaticall seas, x.649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. 11. Disc. ix. § 22. 117 To the intricating of the 
judgement, to the dishonour of Religion. 1708 Pennant 
Hindoostan II. 340 The various great rivers which form so 
many intricated windings. 

Intricately (i*ntrik<Ttli), adv . [f. Intricate 
a. + -LV-.] In an intricate manner or state ; com- 
plicatedly ; with intricacy or perplexity. In En- 
tomol. With intricate sculpture or markings. 

1552 Huloet, I ntricately, pcrplexc. 1593 Nash e Christ's 
T. (16x3) 140 They labour not to speake properly, but intri- 
cately. x6ox Daniel Civ. Wars vi. Ixxxiv, The sword.. 
Must cut this knot so intricately tyde. 1656 Burton's 
Diary (1828) I. 181 Upon the accounts of subsidies this 
gentleman leaves it very intricately. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) I. 473 Through a thousand intricately-winding 
channels. 

I’ntricateness. £f. ns prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being intricate ; intricacy. 

. <1x586 Sidney Arauiia (1622) 54 Therin he found such 
iutricatenesse, that he could see no way to lead him out of 
the maze. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 441 Then doe also 
appear a certame intricatenesse and a perplexity In the pro- 
ceedings thereof. 1685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. iv. 72 The 
mtricatcness and importance of the subject hindered me 
from making it shorter. 

Intrica'tion. Obs. [ad.med.L . intriediidn- 
etn, n. of action from intriedre (see Intricate a.) • 
cf. F. intrication (iqtli c. in Godef.).] The action 
of intricating or condition of being intricated ; 
complication, entanglement. 

. I 43*:5<> tr. Higdett (Rolls) 1. 9 Attendenge the intricacion 
inextricable [inextricabilem aitendens intricationem] of 
this labor presente as of the masc of Dedalinus. 1532 More 


Confut. Tindale Wks. 615/2 For the auoydyng of all in- 
tricacion wherof, I purposelye forbare to putte in the Pope 
as parte of the diffinicyon of the church. 1548 Patten 
Exp. Scot, in Arb. Garner III. 120 It should be too much 
an intrication to the matter. 1579 Twyne Phisicke agst . 
Fqrt.u. Ep. Ded. x6oa, The indissoluble knottes and in* 
trications of matters. 1661 Boyle Examcn Wks. 1772 L 
240, 1 do not see bow the mot us circular is simplex should 
need to be superadded to the contact or intrication of the 
cohering firm corpuscles, to procure a cohesion. 1773 J. 
Ross Fratricide 111. 732 (MS.) Much delay’d, Thus dark, 
by intrications in their way, And many a mazy Labyrinth, 
flntrica-tor. Obs. rare— [agent-n. in Lat. 
form f. intriedre to entangle : see Intricate tz.] 
An cntangler ; one who complicates. 

. x6ix.Cotgr., Embarasseur, an intricator, pestered Ibid., 
Trigaut , an intricator, intangler, perplexer of a businesse. 

Intrick, var. En trike Obs. : see Intuike. 
Ulntri'CO. obs. [It. intrico (Blorio, 1598): 
see Intrigue.] An intricacy ; a maze. 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 1.(1692) 12 The potions of 
School Divinity wrought easily with him, so that he was 
not lost a whit in their Inlricoes any further than they lose 
themselves. 

+ Intrie*, v. Obs . rare — l . [f. In- 1 + trie. Try 
z;.J trans . To put in, introduce, add. 

c X420 Pallad. on Ilusb. iv. 355 To cley & chalk the firthe 
part intrie Of gipse [L. si argil lee et cretae quarlavt partem 
gypsi misceas]. 

Intrigant, -ante : see Intriguant, -ante. 

II Intri'go. Obs. Also intriego, intriguo. [It. 
intrigo : see Intrigue.] — Intrigue sb. 

1648 Kings Gracious Messages for Peace no The deep 
subtilty and intrigo of it was not then apparent. 1656 
Earl Monm . Advt.fr. P amass. 243 How to explain.. all 
the cunning intriegoes used in times of peace and war, in 
the government of their states. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
225 The Intrigo’s of State. 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso 1. 6 , 

I have indeed to night an Intriguo with a Lady. 

b. spec. The plot of a play ; = Intrigue sb. 3. 
1672 Vjlliers (Dfc. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. (Arb.) 29 The 
Plot . . the Intrigo’s now quite out of my head. 1672 Mar- 
vell Reh. Transp. 1. xx. 

Intriguant, -gant (rntrigant, F. fntngan), 
sb. and a. [a. F. intriguant, pr. pple. of intriguer 
to Intrigue; also intrigant, ad. lt. intrigante .] 

A. sb. An intriguer. 

ijBt Bentham IKtr. (1843) X. 93 One of the busiest and 
most successful of intriguants. X794 Amer. St. Papers, 
For. Relat. (1832) I. 403 (Stanf.) Putting off the character 
of minister to put on that of intriguant . X809 Wellington 
in Gunv. Deep. (1837) IV. 507 [He] has certainly the mind 
and manners of an intrigant. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. 
(1852) 25 The appearance of Farren in the part of the am- 
bitious intriguant. x885 Century Mag. Nov. 33/1 Illiterate 
intriguants . . insisted on shaping legislation according to 
their own fancy. 

B. adj. Intriguing ; scheming. 

1897 African Critic 21 Aug. 224 The most unscrupulous 
and intriguant amongst the Continental oligarchies. 

II Intriguante, -gante (intrigernt, F. gntn- 
ga’iit). [F. intriguante , -gante, fem. of intri- 
guant, -gaiit\ see prec.] A woman who intrigues. 

x8o6 Mar. Edgeworth Leonora (1832) 54 Md®. de P 

is a perfect specimen of the combination of an intrigante 
and an ilegante 1823 Byron Juan xiv. lxiii, Her Grace 
too pass’d for being an intrigante . . One of those pretty, 
precious plagues, which haunt A lover with caprices soft 
and dear, 1829 Lytton Dcvcrcux Hi. vii. My Mistress 
was the greatest intriguante of her party. _ 1856 Vaughan. 
Mystics vm. iv. (i86o)JI. 51 That he must toil in obscurity. . 
to subserve the ambition of an implacable intriguante. 

Intrigue (intrrg), sb. Also 7 in-, entreague, 
intregue, -iegue ; intrique, -eque. [a. F. in- 
trigue, formerly intrique (16-1 7th a), ad. It. in- 
trigo, - ico , f. intrigare , -care to intricate, entangle, 
entrap L. intriedre : see Intricate a.] 
f 1 . Intricacy, complexity ; a complicated con- 
trivance ; a maze, a labyrinth. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intrique , an intricacy, labyrinth, 
maze, incumbrance, difficulty. Cressy. 1660 Chas. Ills 
escape fr. Worcester in Select, fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 382 
His majesty was had to his lodging, and the intrigues of it 
shewn him. 1673 Ray T ray. (1738) I. 419 A famous engine 
to raise up water . . There is so little of it remaining that it 
is impossible thence to find out all the contrivance and 
intrigue of it. 1686 Goad Cefestf Botiies t. iv. 11 No finite 
Knowledge can be comprehensive of an Effect . . in every 
minute Intrigue of Nature. 

+ b. Jig. An intricate or complicated state of 
affairs ; an involved mode of action. Obs. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. (L.), There are so many 
certain but indiscernible fallibilities, so many intrigues of 
fancy in the disputers. 1693 South Semi, 332 To look into 
the little^ intrigues of matter and motion. 2704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (17x4) I- 106 To unravel (if I may say so) all the 
Intrengues betwixt God and Man. 

2 . The exertion of tortuous or underhand in- 
fluence to accomplish some purpose ; underhand 
plotting or scheming. 

1668 E. Howard Usurper Ep. A ij b, Intregue (the true 
Soul and Genius of the Stage)^ 1769 Robertson Chas. V, 
vi. Wks.^ 1813 VI. 107 A spirit of action and intrigue is 
infused into all its members. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India 
II. iv. iii. xxo A complicated scene., of plotting and intrigue. 

b. (with pi.) A plot to accomplish a purpose 
by tortuous or underhand influence. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1. § 23 According to the : 
mysteries and intrigues of State. 1692 Dryden St. Eure- \ 
ntont's Ess. 345 He was made Cardinal by Intrigues, Fac- 
tions, and Tumults. 1767 Junius Lett . xv. 63 You have I 


fairly confounded the intrigues of opposition. 1869 Free* 
'man Norm. Conq. III. xii. 12 r It is also quite possible that 
the Primate of Normandy himself had a share in his brother’s 
intrigues. 

t The plot of a play, poem, or romance. Obs. 
1631 Davenant Gondibert Pref. 23 The third [act) makes 
a visible correspondence in the under- walks (or leaser in- 
trigues) of persons; and ends with an ample turn of the 
main design. 1676 Coles, Entreague , . . also a story (after 
many entangled passages) brought to a calm end. 1678 
pHiLLirs (ed. 4) s. v. Intricacy , Also Intrigue or Intreague , 
the various and subtle intercourse of passages in the Plot 
of a Play. X725 Pope Odyss. I. Viezo Epic Poem p. xv, As 
these Causes are the Beginning of the Action, the opposite 
Designs against that of the Hero are the Middle of it, and 
form that Difficulty or Intrigue which makes up the greatest 
part of the Poem. 

4 . Clandestine illicit intimacy between a man and 
a woman ; a liaison. 

x668 Charleton Ephes. ty Cirnm. Matrons it. Pref., She in 
like manner falls into an Intrigue(as they nowadays call it). 
X673 Dryden Mam a la Mode ir. i. Wks. 1883 IV. 279 
Intrigue, Philotis 1 that's an old phrase ; I have laid that 
word by; amour sounds better. 17x2 Steele S/ect. No. 276 
P i Taken in an Intrigue with another Man’s Wife. 1883 
C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 276 In Shiraz, where intrigues 
among married women are very rife. 

b. trans/. The combination of queen and knave 
in certain games of cards. 

1830 ‘Eidrah Trebor* Hoyle made familiar , Pope Joan 
82 Matrimony is the king and queen, and Intrigue tne knave 
and queen of trumps; the players of these cards take the 
pools Delonging to them. Ibid. 83 The game [of Matrimony] 
consists of five chances, viz. Matrimony , which is king and 
queen *. Confederacy, king and knave ; Intrigue, queen and 
knave [etc.]. x88 nAll Year Round 5 Feb. 66 There was In- 
trigue, that unhallowed flirtation between Queen and Knave. 

Intrigue (inlrPg), v. Also 7 intreag. [a. F. 
inlrigue-r , ad. It. intrigare L. intriedre : see In- 
tricate a. OF. had enlriqucr, intriquer , whence 
Entrike, Intuike.] 

1 . trans , To trick, deceive, cheat ; to embarrass, 
puzzle, perplex. Now rare. 

x6x 2 Trav. Four Englishm. 68 He that trusteth to a 
Greeke, Shall be intreaged, and still to seeke. 1703 Mau.v- 
drell Journ. Jerus. (1721) 135 Who. .were basely intrigu'd 
by the People . . and forc’d to redeem their Lives at a great 
Sum of Money. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 40 To intrigue 
and baffle .a brave and meritorious people out of their rights 
and liberties. 1894 Mouth May 122. 1896 Westm. Gas. 

1 May 2/x The authorship of the piece . . attributed by Mr. 
W—^-, intent upon intriguing the public, to a ‘ Member of 
Parliament*. 

2 . To entangle, involve ; to cause to be entangled 
or involved, to implicate. Now rare. 

ai 6 qq Barrow Wks. (1686) II. Serm. xxiii. 338 It doth 
not seem worth the while.. with more subtilty to intrigue the 
Point. x68x J. Scott Chr. Life 1. iv.(R.), How dotji h perplex 
and intrigue the whole course of your lives, and intangle ye 
in a labyrinth of knavish tricks and collusions. 1690 Child 
Disc. Trade Pref. (1694) 43 The way.. is not.. hidden from 
us in the dark, or intrigued with difficulties. 1899 Speaker 
4 Feb. 152/2 This intrigues us against his Holiness. 

3 . intr. To carry on a secret amour or illicit in- 
timacy ; to have a liaison. 

1660 Pepys Diary 10 Dec, He and others had intrigued 
with her often. x£66 Ibid. 15 Oct., All the people ..do 
make no scruple of saying that the King do intrigue with 
Mrs. Stewart. 17x0 E. Ward Vulgus Brit, ji, 28 So Jilts 
wed those they ne’er affected, Purely t’ intrigue the less sus- 
pected. 1879 Froude Carsarx i. 119 He had intrigued with 
a Vestal virgin. 

4 . intr. To carry on underhand plotting or 
scheming ; to employ secret influence for the ac- 
complishment of designs ; to make an intrigue. 

<11714 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 152^ (R.) That the cardinal 
of York was not satisfied to be intriguing for the popedom 
after his death, but was aspiring to it while he was alive. 
X79X Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life Writ. (18321 I. 354 
They tell me that the Queen is now intriguing with Mira- 
beau. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 155 That fortnight 
Rochester passed in intriguing and imploring. 1874 Grfkn 
Short Hist. ii. § 8. 104 At Rome, at Paris the agents of the 
two powers intrigued against each other. 

t b. trans . To plot ; to scheme for. Obs. 

1747 H. Walpole Lett, to J/anu 26 June, The Duchess 
of Queensberry has at last been at court; a point she has 
been intriguing these two years. 

C. To bring or get by intrigue. 

1673 O. Walker Educ. 11. vii. (ed. 2) 277 Whose designs 
are to intrigue themselves into business. 1839 Standard 
15 May in Spirit Metro/oi ‘. Conserv. Press (1840) I. 378 
The charge against Lord Canterbury, that he had intrigued 
out Lord Melbourne. 1839 John Bull 28 July ibid, II. 253 
A bill for giving a charter to Birmingham was shamefully 
smuggled and intrigued through. 1844 Disraeli Conwgsbv 
1. ii. x2 Rigby, who had already intrigued himself into a sub- 
ordinate office. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 26 Feb., He would 
have been ousted or intrigued out of office some vears ago. 

. Intriguer (intrPgaj). [f. prec. + -kb l . Cf.P. 
intrigueur (17th c.).] One who intrigues; one 
who carries on a tortuous or underhand plot ; a 
secret schemer or manceuvrer, esp. in politics. 

1667 Pepys Diary 28 Oct., He never was an intriguer in 
his life, nor will he. 1710 Steele Testier r*o- 193 r 3 
A Gentleman of the Inns of ^ Court, and a deep Intnguer. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace 11. Wks. VIII. 240 All the in- 
triguers in foreign politicks, all the_ spies, all the intelli- 
gencers... acted solely upon that principle. 1844 King lake 
Eothen vi. (1878) 85 They [the Greeks] were mtnguers- 
general of S. W. Asia. . . . 

b. One who carries on an intrigue or liaison. 

<x 1719 Addison (J.), I desire that intriguers will not make 
a pimp of my lion, and convey their thoughts to cne 
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another. 1773 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, He. .was in his youth 
a bold intriguer and a gay companion. 

Intriguery (intn'gari). rare, [f. prec. -f -t 3 . 
Cf. -erh 1 b.] The practice of intriguing. 

* 1815 Byron Let. to Moore 2 Feb., Tell me what is going 
on in the way of intriguery. 

t Intri-guesa. Obs. [f. Isxrigu(eb + -ess. 
(Perh. after F. . intrigueuse (17th c.); but the 
proper Eng. form would be intrigueress .] A 
female intriguer. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 180 His lady being a most 
violent intriguers in business. — Exam. (1740) 297 The 
Wife, .was a compleat Intriguess. [1809 Mar. Edgeworth 
Talcs Fash. Life III. Manoeuvring i. 4 note. J 
Intriguing 1 (intrrgitj), vbl. sb. [f. Intrigue 
v. + -ing A. J The action of the verb Intrigue. ^ • 

1813 (title) Suppressed Evidence or Royal Intriguing, being 
a History of the Courtship (etc.1 of the Princess of Wales. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Radge xii, Not lying. _ Only a little 
management* a little diplomacy, a little — intriguing, that's 
the word. 1890 Athcnxum 4 Oct. 441/2 There is much in- 
triguing and some play of character, attrib. i8ox Mrs. 
Croffts Salvador II. 71 A noble English . Lord of in- 
triguing memory. 

Intri'guing, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] 
That intrigues ; forming secret plots or schemes. 

1682 Tate in Dry dais Abs. <$- Achit. 11.321 Intriguing 
fops, dull jesters, and worse pimps. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 41 A man much connected with literary caballers, 
and intriguing philosophers. 1895 United Service Mag. 
July 377 Turks, .governed by a lot pfintriguing women. 

Hence Intri'guingly adv. \ in an intriguing 
manner ; with secret machinations. 

1742 Richardson Pamela III. 329 Having been thus 
tempted, thus try’d, by the Man she hated not, pursued, not 
intnguingly pursuing. 1755 in Johnson. 

Intriguish (intrrgij), a. rare'*'. [£. Intrigue 
sb. + -ISH !.] Somewhat of the nature of intrigue. 

n 1734 North Exam. (1740) 293 Considering the Assurance 
and Application of Women, especially to Affairs that are 
intriguish, we must conclude that the chief Address was to 
Mrs. Wall. 

Intrignist (intrf'gist). rare— 1 , [f. INTMGTJE 
+ -1ST.] A professional or habitual intriguer. 

1830 Amelia Opie Let. 5 Nov. in Life xvii. (1854) 255 If I 
were a royalist, and an intriguist. 
tlntrhke, intryke, in trick, variants of En- 
Thike, 06 s., to entangle. 

c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 262/2 Intrykyn, or snarlyn, intrico, 
tllaqueo. 1524 St. Papers Hen . Vll /> IV. 270 We have bene 
intriked with some comberous and paynfull busynes. 1533 
More Debell. Salem xvii. Wks. 1004/2 As wililye as those 
shrewes that beguyle hym haue holpe hym to tnuolue and 
intryke the matter, a 1548 Hall C /iron.. Rich. Ill 54 b, In 
what doubtful perell we be now in tricked. 

flntrrnce, a. Obs . Also intrinsa. [perh. 
abbreviated from Intrinsicate (used in same 
sense); cf. reverb for reverberate in Lear 1. i. 155. 
(Godef. has OF. intrinci \ var. f. intrinqud, in - 
triqui intricate.)] Intricate, entangled, involved.. 

1605 Shaks. Lear u. iu 81 Such smiling rogues as these, 
Like Rats oft bite the holy cords a twaine, Which are t-’ 
intrince t’ vnloose. [1895 H. H. Furness Pref Mids. ills. 
Dr. 6 A knot too intrinse to unloose.} 

Int rine (intrai’n) , v. rare. [f. In - 2 + Trine, after 
It. intreare .] trans. To unite in a group of three. 

1892 C. E. N orton Dante's Par. xin. 84 The Love which 
with them is intrined [1. 57, 1 Amor cite in lor s’ in t re a]. 

Intrinsee, -Becal, etc. : see Intrinsic, etc. 
Intrinsic (intrrnsik)i a. (sb.) Forms: 5-7 
intrinsique, (5 -tryn-), 6 intrynsyke, 7 intrin- 
siko, -sicko, -seque, -sec(k, 7-8 -sick, 7- in- 
trinsic. [a. F. intrinsique (13- 14th c. in Godef. 
Comp.' ), ad. med. Schol.L. ini rinse c-us adj. (Fr. 
Mayron <21325; Herveus Natalis 121322 has an 
adv. intrinsece : Prantl), f. L. intnnseais adv. in- : 
NVardly, inwards. The ending was from the begin- ! 
ning confounded with the adj. suffix -ic, but the 
etymological -eqitc, -cc(k occurs in 17th c. Cf. Ex- 
trinsic, to which this is in all senses opposed.] 
f 1 . Situated within ; interior, inner. Obs. (exc. 
as in b.) 

, *49 ° Caxton Eneydos xxv, 91 Occupyed for to make the 

pabyecs and ’other cdyfices intrinsique of y° cyte. *541 
K. CorLASD Guy don's Quest. Chimrg. C ij b, How many 
maners of skynnes or lether are there?. .Two, one is extryn- 
syke or outforth . . The other is intrynsyke. 1663 Sir T. 
Hr.ua ert Trav. (1677)253 The Waters.. mixing with it (the 
earth] in the roost intrinsique places. 

b. Anal. Applied to a muscle of a member or 
organ which has its origin and insertion within that 
organ ; so in Path, to a morbid growth arising in 
the part or tissue in which it is found. 

1839-47T0DD Cyci. AnaL III. 111/2 The intrinsic muscles* 
of the larynx ., determine its form. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 
56 The auricle has also a set of muscles which arc contained 
in its structure, intrinsic muscles, as they arc called by 
several authors. 1890 Nature n Sept., Structures which, 
like the outer digits of the horse’s leg, or the intrinsic 
muscles of the car of a man, are. present in the adult in an 
incompletely developed form, and in a condition in which 
they can be of no use. 1897 Allbutt's Syit. Med. IV. S34 
The intrinsic variety [of laryngeal cancer] including tne 
growths originating front the vocal cords. 

t 2 . Inward, internal (in Jig. sense) ; secret, pri- 
vate. Obs. (passing into sense 3). 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xu. 71 By gret yrc gadred by 
inmease sorow intrynsique wythin her hert. 1605 Bacon 


Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 12 There are. .other.. peccant humors 
. . not so secret and intrinsike, but that they fall vnder a 
popular obseruation. 1658 Hist. Mem. IC. James 66 Not 
only.. the publick but most intrinsick actions of the State. 
1689 Burnet Tracts 1. 16 When there are Intrinsic diseases 
in a state. 

+ b. Intimate. Obs. 

1613 Sherlev Trav. Persia 65 We must haue a more 
intrinsicke acquaintance to perfect that knowledge. 165s 
Life Father Sar-pi (1676) 53 The General of the Servi .. 
being an intrinsick friend of the Fathers. 

3 . Belonging to the thing in itself, or by its very 
nature; inherent, essential, proper; * of its own*. 
Intrinsic mode : see Intrinsical 3. 

1642 Howell For. Trav, (Arb.) 46 If one would go to the 
intrinsique value of things. 1661-98 South Twelve Semi. 
III. 57 As if every such single Act could by its own In- 
trinsick. Worth merit a glorious Eternity. ,1691 Locke 
Money Wks. 1727 II. 67 The intrinsick Value of Silver 
consider'd as Money, is that Estimate which' common Con- 
sent has placed on it. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 221 By an 
intrinseck principle of gravity or attraction. 1725 Watts 
£<?§7<: [see Intrinsical 3]. 2758 BlackstoneC<7//////. I. Introd. 
14 The civil and canon laws, considered with respect to 
any intrinsic obligation, have no force or authority in this 
kingdom. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. iv. 84 Confirmed as 
well by high authority as by intrinsic probability. 1859 
Kingsley Misc. (i860) II. 167 Then came out the intrinsic 
rottenness of the whole system. 1861 W. Bell Did. Law 
Scot., Intrinsic is a term, applied to circumstances . . so in- 
timately connected with the point at issue that they make* 
part of the evidence afforded by the oath, and cannot be 
separated from it. - • , 

b. Const, to. 

■ 1850 Gladstone Homer II. il 153 Latona .. remains all 
alone without any meaning or purpose intrinsic to herself. 
1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 159 The flower has. no beauty that 
is not its own, . .that is not intrinsic and native to it. 

c. Math. Intrinsic equation of a curve : an 
equation expressing the relation between its length 
and curvature (and so involving no reference to 
external points, lines, etc., as in equations referred 
to co-ordinates). 

1849 Whewell in Camb. Phil. Trans. VIII. 660 The 
intrinsic equation to the circle is s=a>b t a being the radius. 
1862 Walton in Q. Jml. Math. V. 260 {title) On the 
Discontinuity of the Intrinsic Equations to Curves. 

f B. as sb. (ellipt. for ‘ inmost part \ ‘ intrinsic 
value \ * intrinsic quality 1 : see 3.) 

1663 SirT. Herbert Trav. (1677) 88T0 visit and search the 
intrinsique of that precious piece of Earth which [etc.]. 17x6 
Collieu tr. Panegyrick, etc. 96 We should be better pre- 
par’d to examine the Intrinsick. a 1734 North Lives (1826) 
III. 168 It is no other than a. token, or leather money, of 
no intrinsic. — Exam. in. vi. § 78 (1740) 481 Then the 
Merchants tumbled them in for the Gain by the Intrinsic. 
1751 Waruurton Notes Pope's Dune, n. 287 Let our English 
at least escape, whose intrinsic is scarce of marble so solid, as 
not to be impaired or soiled by such rude and dirty hands. 

. Intrinsical (intrrnsikal), a. (sb.) Now rare. 
Forms: 6 intryncicall, 6-8intrinsecal(l, (-icnll), 
7-9 -ical. [f. med.L. intrinsec-us (see prec.) + -al. 
The etymological -ccal was usual till c 1710.] 
fl. = prec. 1. Obs. 

1571 Digges Pantom. iv. v. V iij a, The semidimetient of 
the intrinsicall circle. 1580 G. Harvey 3 proper Lett. 14 
That small skill I have in extrinsecall and intrinsecall 
physiognomic. 1650 Bvlwer Anthropomet. 83 For their 
mtrinsecal operation, they used little hollow Pipes. 1688 
K. Holme Armoury 11. 16/2 The Intrinsical .. are all such 
Lines or Circles, as ly inward. 

+ 2 . =prec. 2. Obs. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 172 b, After this apparant 
concord, and intrinsecall discord. 1631 R. S. tr. D rex el in s' 
Nicetas 11. 385 Those that are cast into outward darknes 
shal neuer be illuminated with any intrinsecal light. _ 1640 
Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (ed. Ward) 24/2 Besides that intrin- 
sical mischief, which it works upon a man’s own heart. 
1654-66 Ld. Orrery Partlun. (1676) 545 His external as 
well as intrinsecal sufferings. 

Fb. = prec. 2 b, Obs. 

2600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 99 How intrinsecall 
soeuer they two were together. 1602 T. Fitzherdeht A pot. 
4? b, Without the consent or knowledg of any of his supe- 
riours, yea or -of any intrinsecal frend of theirs. <11639 
Wotton Life Dh\ Buckhm. in Rcliq. (1651) 77 He falls 
into intrinsecall society with Sir John Greham. Ibid.. Char. 
Grand Duke Tuscany 363 He had a close and Intrinsecall 
Favourite.. i87g tr. Guizot's Croin-xell ui. 149 There may 
be a more intrinsical and mutual interest of each in other., 
for the good of both. 

3 . = prec. 3. 

Intrinsical mode, with the Scotist school of mediaeval 
philosophers, 3n attribute (such as existence) which, while 
predicated of a subject in itself, and not merely in relation 
to something else, and having no independent character of 
its own, yet neither formed part of, nor followed from, nor 
in any way affected, the definition of its subject. (By later 
logicians used in a more general sense: cf. quot. 1725.) 

3 5S° Bale Image Both C/t. 11. Pref. 2 b, Vnsauerye 
sophysmes, problemcs .. subtiltees, seconde intencyons, in- 
tnnsecall moodes. _ 1627 Bp. Hall Best Bargaine Wks. 
51$ There is an intrinsecall or formall truth in things truly 
i existing, a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Wiltshire 111.(1662) 
150 Though the same in noise and number, not the same in 
intrinsecal valuation. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 163 
That Learning .. hath in it this intrinsical Imperfection. 
X 7 2 S Watts Logic 1. ii. § 4 The third division of modes 
shews us, they arc either intrinsical or extrinsical. Intrin- 
sical modes are conceived to he in the subject or substance, 
as when we say, a globe is round, or swift, rolling, or at 
rest orwhen we say a man is tall or learned, these are in- 
tnnsicmodcs. 1865 Reader 4 Feb. 1 aS/x The position which 
Austria has taken in the Peninsula has neither augmented 
nor consolidated her intrinsical power. 


b. Const, to, unto. 

2638 Wilkins New World slv. (1707) 117 The heaviness 
of a Body . . is not any absolute Quality intrinsical unto it, 
1690 Locke Hum. C/nd. 11. i. § 24 Impressions that are made 
onour Senses by outward Objects that are extrinsecal to the 
Mind ; and its own Operations, proceeding from Powers in- 
trinsical and proper to itself. 

C. With- a descriptive noun : That is such ia* 
trinsically, or by its very nature. 

1821 Byron in Moore Life (1866) 537 All men are mtriasical 
rascals and I am only sorry that not being a dog I can't 
bite them. 

-t B. sb. (//.^Inward qualities, feelings, etc.; 
internal or essential character. Obs. 

~ c 1645 Howell Lett. iv. xi. (1650) I. 449 Ibis history will 
display the very intrinsicals of the Castilian, who goes for 
the prime Spaniard. Ibid, xxxvi. 472 There is none knows 
my mtrinsecals better then you. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 554 
The^ external difference seems easy for vulgar observation, 
the intrinsecals were intricate. 

Hence IntrinsicaTity « Intrinsicalness. 

1852 Roget Thesaurus § 5. 

. IntrinsicaUy (intrrnsikali), adv. ff. ns prec. 
+ -IA' Iii an intrinsic manner or relation. 

+ 1 . Internally, inwardly, within (lit. and fgl). 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iv. iv. (1886) 61 Intrin- 
secallie they represse the courage, a 1639 Wotton Life 
Die. Buckhm. in Rcliq. (1651) jo6 The Jesse he shewed 
without, the more it wrought intrinsecally, according to the 
nature of suppressed passions. ’ 1667 Obs. Burn. Loud, in 
Selcd.fr. H ar l . M isc. (1793) 456 Which, if it he not dried 
up, doth moisten all porous things intrinsically. 

- 2 . By,- or in relation to, the inner nature of the 
thing ; in itself ; inherently, essentially. 

* 2602 T. Fitzherdert Apol. 46a, The which kind of 
worship by publik sacrifice . . proceedeth so intrmsecaUy 
from the very grounds and principles of nature it selfe. 
1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings xvi. 176 This Law 
is a transcendent Law, for ic is found intrinsecally in al! 
Lawes. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac « (1737) I. 1. i. 172 Do I 
only make a fair show, and am intrinsecally no better than 
a Rascal ? 27x2 Sped. No. 292 ? 1 A Diamond may want 
polishing, though the Value be still intrinsically the same. 
287X L. Stephen P lay gr. Europe iv. 11. 310 We know the 
protection to be . intrinsically worthless. 2875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist . II. xvi. 508 note. There is nothing intrinsically 
improbable in it. 

Intri'nsicalness. rare. [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
The state or quality of being intrinsic. 

2676 H. More Remarks Contents avb, All the directions 
of Motion in water as to Primitiveness and IntrinsecalntoS 
are of one kind. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Intriusicalness, in- 
wardness. 

t Intri*nsieate, a. Obs. Also intriusecate. 
[app. f. It. intrinsecato , - sicalo familiar, confused 
in sense with iniricato intricate.] =* Intricate, 
involved, entangled. - * 

2560 Whitehornk Arte Warre (1573) 40 a, Seeming unto 
them . . partly an intrinsicate matter [vilv/’/o] whiche they 
understande not. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. «»* 
confesse you to be of an aptea and docible humour; yet there 
are certain puntilioes, or (as I may more nakedly insinuate 
therfU certain intrinsecate strokes and wards, to w Inch your 
activitie is not yet amounted. 1599 Marston Sco. Vulante 
(To iudiciall Perusers), I knone hee will vouchsafe it, 
some of his new-minted Epithets, (as Rcall, Intrinsecate, 
Delphicke). 2606 Shaks. Ant. <y Cl. v. ii. 307 [To the Asp]: 
Come thou mortal wretch, With thy sharpe teeth this knot 
intrinsicate Of life at once vntye: Poore venomous Foole> 
Be angry, and dispatch. 

t Intrrnsicate, v. Obs. [f. It. iutrntsccan , 
f -sicare, refl. intricarsi ‘to become familiar, 
friendly, or inward with one’ (Florio), f. tntrtn * 
seco, f -ico intimate, familiar: see -atk 3 .] uitr. 
? To enter intimately. 

2603 H. Crosse Vertucs Comunu. QQjB) 82 To hcarchow 
some such clouting beetles rowle in their loblogicke, ana 
intrinsicate into the maior of the matter, with such hide- 
bound reasons, 

IntrFppe, obs. corrupt form of Interrupt 
Intrique, obs. form of Intrigue. , 

t iTltrite. Min. Obs. [? f. L. ini? a within + 
-ite.] A general name given by Pinkerton to 
rocks consisting of crystalline or other' particles 
embedded within a matrix. . 

2811 Pinkerton Petral. I. 132 The rocks here calteu 
Intrites, because crystals or particles are imbedded m 
paste, are distinguished from Glutenites, in which the pa * 
tides coalesce together with little^or no visible cemen • 
Ibid. 220 Mode XIII. Siliceous intrite. ' . 

Xutro- (intro), prefix: L. intro adv. ‘to tne 
inside \ used with verbs and their derivatives, as 
inlrdiiucerc to lead in, introduce, intrdspulrt to 
look within. Hence in English words derived from 
L. or formed of L. elements, the more important 
of which will be found in their alphabetical places* 
The following are of less frequent use .* 
Intro-a*otivo a., having the property of acting 
within, internally active; in quot. 1876 looselft 
Mutually active, Interactive. Intro c e'ptive \a. 
[L .capere to take ; cf. receptive], adapted to receive 
something within itself. Introcession (-se'J 3 jV 
rare~ Q [mod.L. inlrocessio : cf. h. inlrbtcdereto 
go in, enter] : see quots. f Introclu do v . Ops* 
rare ~° fad. late \J.intrdcludfre ], ‘to shut wituin 
(Blount Glossogr. 1O36). Intxoconve'rslon Chetn», 
the conversion of cither of two compounds into tne 
other by change of internal molecular structure 
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without change of ultimate composition j so In- 
tro convertibility, the capability of being thus 
converted. Introdi'gitata v . inir. = Intebdigi- 
tate i. Introflexed (-fte’kst) ppl. a. [see Flex 
vi], bent or curved inwards; so Introllexion 
(-fle'kfan), an inward bending or cnrvatnre. In- 
trogression (-grejbn) [f. L. type *introgressi 5 n- 
em , f. introgredi to step in], a going or coming in, 
entrance, incoming. Iutroje-ction [L. jacere to 
throw; cf. projection , interjection], the action of 
throwing in; in quot. of ‘throwing oneself into* 
or entering eagerly upon, some course or pursuit. 
Intromole'cular a., subsisting within a molecule, 
or between its constituent atoms (distinguished 
from, intermolecular). Intromu-tative a. [L. 
mutare to change], applied by K. C. Temple to 
languages in which the inflexional changes are 
within the words. + Intropression Obs ., pressure 
inwards. IntropuTsive a. [L. puls-, ppl. stem of 
pellere to drive ; cf. impulsive , repulsive ], having 
the quality of driving inwards. Introrece'ption, 
the action of receiving within. lutrorirption 
rare “* ° [f. L. type *intrortipt ion-evt , f. inirdrum- 
pere to burst in], a bursting or breaking in, irrup- 
tion. Introse-nsible a., capable of being inwai dly 
perceived or felt. Introse’utient a., perceiving 
within. Introsivction, • the action of sucking 
inwards. Introtra’ction [sec Traction], the 
action . of drawing inwards. Introviaion (-viv 
3an), a seeing or looking within ; inward or mental 
vision, f Intvovo'lre v. Obs. rare — 0 [ad. L. in- 
trovocare ], ‘to call in’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

1855 Browning. Cleon 212 A quality . . within his soul, 
which, *intro-active . . may view itself, And so be happy. 
ci 1876 M. Collins Th. in Garden (1880) I. 200 To serve 
and be served are introactive functions: the nation serves 
its king, the true king serves his nation, c *8x8 Britton 
Lincolnshire 6c o The. pipes .. have no insertions, but are 
joined by an exterior ring.. with an ^introceptive process of 
strong cement, like the bed in which the pipes are laid. 
[x8ix Hooper Med. Diet., Inlroccssio.) 1823 Ck abb Technol. 
Diet ., * Intro-cession (Med.), a depression or sinking of any 
parts inwards. 188 . Amer. Chent. Jml. IX. 37 xThe reactions 
and *introconvertibility of maleic and futnaric derivatives 
cannot be brought in harmonywith the assumption. 1870 
Rolleston Amur. Life 130 Five pairs of accessory . . dis- 
sepiments, *introdigitating along" their interior. 1846 Wor- 
cester, *Introfexed , bent inward. Smith. 1866 Precis. 
Bot., Introcurvus , Iniroflcxus , Introjlcxed , curved in- 
wards. 1849 W. H. Harvey British Marine Algae 
12 Small, spherical chambers, formed by the *introflexion 
of the walls of the receptacle. 1656 Blount Glossogr., */u - 
trogression (iulrogressus\ a going in. 1845 Stocqueler 
Handbk . Brit. India ( 1854) 136 Instead of being jostled out 
Of employment by the introgression of Europeans. x866 
Blackmorb Cradock Nowell xxix. (1883) 154 She had sb 
much self-abandonment, such warm *introjection. 1895 
Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr . vi. § 152 Not merely the 
relative distribution inter sf— the intermolecular distribu- 
tion— of the chemical molecules.., but also the *intromolc- 
cular arrangement of the atoms, whereof the molecules are 
composed. ,1899 R. C. Temple Univ. Gram. 7 Since affixes 
may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes . . languages are . . divisible 
into (1) pre-mutative, or those that prefix their affixes ; (a) 
^intro-mutative, or those that infix them ; and (3) post-muta- 
tive, or those that suffix them. 1758 Battie Madness 
74 Fracture, *intropression, and concussion of the head 
occasion such pressure. 1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. (1858) 

I. App. C 408 The *intropulsive force, that sends the ossifi- 
cation inward. 1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1 . 314 Compressed 
air exercises an intropulsive influence, a 1660 Hammond 
Wks. (1683) IV. 564 Were but the love of Christ to us, 
ever suffered to come into our hearts, as Species to the eye 
by *introreception. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage’s Mystic 
Div. 64 Hee..came to the reception, perception and cog- 
nition, or rather introspection, intuition and introreception 
of the prementioned, .by the pure Revelation of the. .Spirit 
of God. 1656 Blount Glossogr ., */ ntroruj>tion ( introruptio ), 
an entring or rushing in by violence. 1857 T. E. Wedb 
Intellect . Lockelv. 73 Sensible Ideas, .restricted to the Sen- 
sible Qualities of Matter and the*Iniro-Sensible Operations 
of Mind. 1843 J. Sterling Ess., etc. (1848) I. 450 [The] 
*introsentient part of man. 1663 Power Exp. Philos. 

II. 07 Then draw back the Squirt staff, and the Syringe 
will appear a Vacuity (which will pain your finger by an 
*Introsuction of it in at the Orifice). 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 
1083 He examines the Torricellian Experiment, not admit- 
’.ting that to be an Instance of Vacuity, but esteeming, that 
a great force of Introsuction (so he calls it) makes temporary 
pores and pervious passages. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LI V. 653 
The touch .. brings the sight withm..the sphere of vision. 
But somewhat less directly ..the sightoperates the same 
*introtraction (pardon the coinage) upon itself. 1861 Lytton 
Sir. Story II. 300 How the mesmerists would account for 
this phenomenon of hygienic *introvision and clairvoyance. 
1859 Contemp. Rev. XII. 623 An energetic mind cutoff., 
from active communication with the material world, and so 
driven to an introvision. .the more intense as his outward 
sense became dimmed. 

Intro-active, -ceptive, -cession, -digitate, 
etc. : see above in Ixtbo- Pref 

Introduce (intrcdi/ 7 ‘s), v. Also 5-6 -duyse. 
[ad. L. introduce-re to lead or bring in, bring for- 
ward, institute, originate, f. intro within + ducere to 
lead, bring. Cf. F. introduirc (13th c. in Littre).] 
General Sense : To lead or bring in (a person or 
thing) into a place, position, state, condition, or 
relation to something, or into a circle or series 
of persons or things ; to cause, by any kind of 


direct action, (a person or thing) to enter or be in- 
cluded or comprised within any sphere or circle ; 
to insert, interpose, etc. Hence, to bring (a person) 
into the circle of the knowledge, acquaintance, or 
recognition of another or others. 

1. traits. To lead or bring into a place, or into the 
inside or midst of something ; to bring in, conduct 
inwards. (In quots. 1698 with double obj.) 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 216 He used such 
meanes that he introduced himselfe into this Castle. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India <$■ P. 351 We were introduced the 
Vice-Roys Presence. Ibid. 398 Alighting they are intro- 
duced the Guest-Chamber. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 231 
This shrub has been but lately introduced to, or cultivated 
in Jamaica. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 25 Byron 
gave orders to Tita to introduce the monkey and bulldog. 
1873 Tristram Moab i. 4 The Adwan . . whose inability to 
introduce any one into the Highlands of Moab I had ex- 
perienced. 

b. To put or place in from without, to insert. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist . Earth (1702) 20 Sparry and 

Flinty Matter being then soft, or in.. solution., when it was 
thus introduced into these shelly-Moulds. 1807 T. Thomson 
Client. Jed. 3) II. 379 He . . reduced it to powder, and intro- 
duced it while yet warm into a retort. 1869 Tyndall Notes 
Led. Light 44 If two or more metals be introduced into th? 
flame at the same time'. 

c. To usher or bring (a person) into a society 
or body ; also, f into a state or condition {obs.). 

1533 More Confut. Tindnle Pref., Wks. 341/2 Then haue 
ye his introduccion into Sayncte Poules pistle, with whiche 
he introduceth and bringeth his reders into a false vnder* 
standing of saynt Poule. 2766 Goldsm. Vie. IV. xvi, This 
was considered by us all as an indication of his desire to be 
introduced into the family. 1844 Macaulay Ess., Earl of 
Chatham (1887) 824 On the same day .. Bute was not only 
sworn of the Privy Council, but introduced into the Cabinet. 

2. To bring (a thing) into some sphere of action 
or thought ; to bring in in the course of some action 
or in a literary or artistic composition ; to add or 
insert as a feature or element. Sometimes with 
the notion of bringing in for the first time or as a 
new feature. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 82 The Poets in 
their tragedies, introduce persons comming out from under 
th’ earth and call that place Hell. 1647-8 Cotterell 
Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 31 Abuses that were introduced 
into the Government. x66z Bramiiall Just Vind. ii. ix 
They introduced unlawful rites into the Liturgies of the 
Church. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 268 In the 
action of those heroick parts it is impossible the Comcedian 
should introduce that baseness of Gesture. 1783 Blair 
Rhet. II. xxx. 130 If that thought .. does not anticipate 
auy thing that is afterwards to be introduced in a more 
properpiace. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 583 Amend- 
ments were introduced which greatly mitigated the severity 
of the bill. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 288 The gentle- 
man on the mention of the word.. would instantly introduce 
the quotation. 

3. To bring into use or practice; to bring into 
vogue or fashion ; to institute (a law, custom, etc.). 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. i. (1897) V. x8 Witoldus Prince i 
of Lituania, introduced an order with that nation, .that the 
party condemned to die, should with his owne handes make 
himselfe away. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 171 Upon the 
Twelfth day, they rebaptize yearely ;. .a custome introduced 
not past a hundred yeares since. 1775 Johnson Joum. 
West. 1 st., Oslig 243 The principle upon which extemporary 
prayer was originally introduced, is no longer admitted. 
iBo$Edzn.Rev.VI. 82 note, Hudson, .introduced, .these 
anglicised botanic names. 1868 Lockyer Elent. Astrou. v. 
(1879) 2 °5 The Julian calendar was introduced in the year 
44B.C. 1874 Parker Goth. Archil. 1. iii. 32 The Norman 
style was introduced into England in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. 

+ 4. To bring on, bring about, give rise to, oc- 
casion, induce. Obs. 

1 60s Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xx. § n Introducing such an 
health of mind, as was that health of body of which Aristotle 
speaketh of Herodicus. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 

11. ro2 Grace of Regeneration.. introduceth gracious habits 
of sweetnesse, peace and love. _ 1651 Hobbes Govt. <J- Soc. 
iii. § 11. 45 To hurt another without reason introduces a 
warre. _ 1692 Locke Educ. (J.) t Whatsoever _ introduces 
habits in children deserves the care and attention of their 
governors. 

5. To usher in (a time, action, matter, etc.) ; to 
bring forward with preliminary or preparatory 
matter ; to start, open, begin. 

1667 Milton P.L. iii. 368 With Preamble sweet Of 
charming symphonic they introduce Thir sacred Song. 1708 
Tatter No. 116 ? 3 To introduce the second argument, 
they begged leave to read a peiition of the rope-makers. 
1727 A. Hamilton New Ace. E.Ind. II. xliv. 140 Torna- 
does, or Squalls of Wind and Rain, introduced with much 
Thunder and Lightning. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxxv, This 
discussion served to introduce the young soldier's ex- 
periences. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1.291 When 
adverbs are emphatical, they may introduce a sentence. 

F 6 . To bring (a person) into the knowledge of 
something ; to initiate ; to teach, instruct. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 79 And over this that they be 
lerned and introduced in the drede of God. c 1477 Caxton 
Jason 67 b, He introduced the arebadyens for to Hue 
honestly, c 1500 Melusine 37 Wei I wote that wei ye haue 
hold alle that l introduysed, or taught you of. 

7. To bring into personal acquaintance ; to make 
known to a person or to a circle, a. orig. To in- 
troduce into or to the acquaintance of ; hence, to 
introduce to: to make known in person, esp. in 
a formal manner, with announcement of name, 
title, or other identification. I 


_ 2659 EvELVs Mem. 26 Nov. {1857) 1 . 352, I was introduced 
into the acquaintance of divers learned and worthy persons. 
1739 W. Richardson in Swift’s Lett. (1768) IV. 227, I will 
endeavour to introduce Mr. Swjft to the acquaintance of 
some persons before I leave this. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. 
iii, I begged the landlord would introduce me to a stranger 
of so much charity as he described. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Joum . (1778) I. 70 (In the Street) He introduced him- 
self to my acquaintance. 1786 Susannah Haswell Vic- 
toria I. 80 Give me leave to introduce you the araiabl? 
Lady C — ne. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 48 He 
had been introduced to Charles and James . . as a man fit 
and ready for the infamous service of assassinating the 
Protector. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 159 Let me in- 
troduce some countrymen of mine, I said. 1BS9 Ruskin 
Prxterita III. ii. 92 He prayed permission to introduce his 
mother and sisters to us. 1900 Corresp. The English rule 
is that the (conventionally) inferior is introduced to the 
superior (not the superior to the inferior). 

b. To conduct formally into a person's presence ; 
to present formally, as at court, or in an assembly, 
as the House of Lords or Commons, a society, etc. 

1685 Wood Life 25 Mar. (O. H. S.) III. T36 Cambridge 
presented verses to the King. Their Chancellor (Albemarle) 
would not introduce them. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thcvenot's 
Trav. 1. 69 When he gives Audience, it being their part 
also to introduce others into the Princes presence. 1718 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctcss [Bristol] 12 Sept,, 
The Chevalier . . with great civility, begged to introduce 
us at court. 1817 Pari. Deb. 3 July 1750 Lord Colchester 
was introduced by Lords Redesdale and Dynevor, and took 
the oaths and his scat. 1891 Law Times XCII. 124/2 
Whim a new representative Peer of Ireland has been elected, 
he is not introduced, but simply takes and subscribes the 
oath. 

’ e. To bring out into society ; spec., in modern 
use, to bring (a young lady) * out 
1708 Steele Tatlcr No. 127 r 7 He is always promising 
.. to introduce every man he converses with into the world. 
18x4 Jane Austen Mansf. Park i, Give a girl an educa- 
tion, and introduce her properly into the worn!, and ten to 
one but she has the means of settling well. 1828 Light $ 
Shades II. 307-8 We have daughters to introduce. 1888 
F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. i, Curtis introduced her to society. 

d. To bring to the knowledge of, or make ac- 
quainted with, a thing, by actual contact, by experi- 
ence, description, representation, etc. Const, to. 

1741 E. Ekskine Semi. Wks. 1871 III. 1, I shall not con- 
sume time in introducing myself to these words. 1834 
Medwin Angler in Wales II. 167, I name Shelley first .. 

I will introduce you to them [Shelley and Byron] presently. 
1849 James Woodman iv, I must now introduce the reader 
to a scene then very common in England. 

8 . fa. To present (an address or the like) for- 
mally. Obs. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 338 At hand to introduce 
all Addresses that concern his Office to represent. 

b. To bring to the notice or cognisance of a 
person, etc. ; to bring a bill or measure before 
parliament, etc. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. viii, To have an opportunity of 
introducing to the company a ballad. xSxy Pari. Deb. 911 
It was his wish that the bills should proceed through the 
House, pari passu. Only the two he had now introduced 
were yet ready. 1879 Cassells Techu. Edue. IV. 70/2 
Finely chopped turnips, meal, etc., which it soon begins 
‘to relish if they are properly introduced to its notice. 

I Hencelntrodu'ced ppl. a.) Introducing vbl. sb. 

16^7 Divine Lover 13 Expulsion of Vicious Habits and 
inclinations, and an answerable introducing of vertuous- 
nesse. a 1711 Ken Scrnt. Wks. (1838) 166 The introducing 
of the images of saints and martyrs into churches. JS77 
W. S. Gilbert Foggertyf Fairy (1892) 223 The introduced 
scene with the guinea-pig and the hair-oil. 1884 D. Morris 
Rep. in Moloney Forestry W. Afr. (1887) 8 Indigenous and 
introduced trees. 

Lntroducee*. [f. Introduce + -ee.] One who 
is introduced. 

1831 Fraseds Mag. III. 4x3 The introducer and intro- 
ducee are thus placed on nearly the same footing. 

t Intro du'cement. Obs.- [f. as prec. + -ment.] 
The action of introducing ; an introduction. 

1536 P lumf ton Corr. 232, 1 send you a godly New Testa- 
ment .. Yf it wil please you to read the mtroducement, ye 
shal se marvelous things hyd in it. a 1639 Wotton in 
Reliq. (1685) 474 Your Sir Jacob Ashby is grown a great 
man at Court in private introducements to the King. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. vu. § 82 Most believed it rather a 
dislike of some Churchmen, and of some introducements of 
Theirs. 1651 Davenant Gondibert Pref., The second [act] 
begins with an introduceraent of new persons, c 1785 Bc.s- 
tham Comm.pl. Bk. Wks. 1843 X. 141 The introducemcnt 
of a mischief greater than the benefit. 

Introducer (intr^diri-soj). [f. as prec. + -eb 1 .} 

1. One who introduces (in senses of the vb.). 

1626 Impeachm. Dk. Buckhm. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 

I. 342 He was not the onely introducer and first bringer m 
of this. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 18 The Women 
and^ Ladies of the best Quality, .made war upon theBishops, 
as introducers of Popery and Superstition. 1677 Govt. 
Venice 1 21 He has a kind of Introducer of Embassadors, 
call'd, // Cavalier del Doge. 1772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 

5 June, Mr. Barton., undertook la be our ^introducer, soxz 
Lvtton Eugene A. 11. iv, One of the first introducers of the 
polished fashion of France. 1885 Manch. Meekly Tunes 

6 lune 5/5 The introducer of the Bill rose to reply. 

2. An instrument for introducing ; spec, one for 
fixing an intubation tube in position. 

1891 Ann. Univ. Med. Sc. VI. Sect. G. 5, W. H. L. Stave- 
ley describes a modification of O'Dwycr s introducer. 

Introducible (intr<7di/7sTb*I),m Also -ceablo. 

[{. JjfTBODUCE + -jbleJ Capable of being intro- 
duced or brought in. 

1673 O. Walker Educ. x. 130 Whether introducible 
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amongst us ..it is not for me to determine. 1685 R. L’Es- 
TRANCE Observator Def. 4 A violation of some more sove- 
raigne good introduceable. 1763-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 649 They must be..introducibIe byother channels. 1861 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vm. v. (1872) HI. 27 Proposals of im- 
provement introducible at the said Carzig. 1890 Athenaeum 
10 May 611/3 Picturesque costumes, variety of attitude, 
action, and character .. were introduceable at the artist’s 
pleasure. 

+ Intro dtl'ct, ppl* a. Obs . rare. [ad. L. in- 
troduct-us , pa. pple. of introduccre to Introduce.] 
Introduced, brought in. (Construed as pa. pple.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 123 Men of Assyria were 
introducte whiche admitte oonly the lawe of Aloyses. 1496 
Dives fy Paup . (W. de W.) ii. 22/2 Seculer or cyuyle lord- 
shyppe Introducte by occasyon of synne. 

t Introduct, sb. Obs. rare~° . [f. L. type **;/- 
( rSductus , f. ppl stem, introduct - : see next.] In- 
troduction. 

2570 Levins Manip. 182/24 Introduct, introduction . 

+ Intro du’ct, v. Obs. Also 5-6 -duyte. [f. L. 
introduce ppl. stem of introduces to Introduce. 
The form introduyte was f. F. introduit , -ite, pa. 
pple. of introduire cf. conduct , conduyte , -dttitei] 

1 . trans. To teach, instruct. 

1481 Botoner Tulle on Old Age (Caxtonl ^b (R. Suppl.), 
They that be introducted and enfourmed in sciences and 
vertue. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. 1. x. 25 In all the for- 
said vsages the nobles auncyent introducted and taught 
theyr children, c 1500 Melusine 190, I wyl teche & intro- 
duyte you for your wcle St honour. 

2 . To introduce ; to bring in. 

2570 Levins Mai tip. 182/23 Introduct, introduces. 1594 
O. ii. Quest. Prof. Concern. 18 a, To introduct and make 
me afterwards to stand in his good opinion. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions v. § 3. 159 To introduct musicke among them. 
16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 83 The manner of their lamentings 
. . may appeare by this ironicall personating of a father 
following the exequies of his sonne, introducted by Lucian. 
a 1670 Hackf.t Williams 1. (1693) 29 The Chaplains 
full and absolute Parts did introduct him to this Love and 
Liking. 

Introduction (introdtrkfan). Forms: 4-6 
introduccion, 4-5 -ccioun, 5 -xion, (6 -ctyon), 
6- introduction, [a. F. introduction (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inlroduction-em , n. of action 
from introduces to Introduce : cf. also OF. entro- 
duction teaching, instruction (15th c. in Godef.).] 

# 1 . The action of introducing ; a leading or bring- 
ing in ; a bringing into use or practice, bringing in 
in speech or writing, insertion, etc. 

xfi5x_ Hobbes Lcviath. 11. xxiv. 128 The Introduction of 
Propriety is an effect of Common-wealth. 1710 Steele 
Taller No. 127 f 3 If we consult the Collegiates of Moor- 
fields, we shall find most of them are beholden to their 
Pride for their Introduction into that magnificent Palace. 
1829 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) ill. 104 The Lec- 
ture Room.. must be so placed, as to admit the introduction 
of the Sun's light for two or three hours in the middle of 
the day. 1871 R. F. Weymouth Euph. 3 The mere intro- 
duction of new words was not an object of Li lie’s ambition. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 228 There is no reason for 
the introduction of such a digression. 1879 Lubbock Set. 
Led. v. 155 The period immediately before the introduction 
of metal. 

b. Something introduced; a practice or thing 
newly brought in, etc. 

1603 Flo Rio Montaigne r, xliii. (1897) II. 173 Others like 
new-tangled and vicious introductions [aultres pareillcs 
introductions ]. 1866 Roceks Agric. 4- Prices I. xxiv. 615 
This fish was a late introduction. 

T e. An inference. Obs. rare. 

163* Lmicow Trav. m. 107 Many other introductions 
flow from his shallow base-branded apprehension which I 
purposely omit. 

+ 2 . The action or process of leading to or pre- 
paring the way for something; that which leads 
on to some result ; a preliminary or initiatory step 
or stage. Obs. 

cx 3 86 Chaucer Can. yearn. Prol. * T. 833 Thus maketh 
he his introduccion To brynge folk to lair] destruccion. 
a M5° Fysshynge 1 u. Angle (1883) 24 The barbyll ..is a 
quasy meete and a peryllous for mannys body. For comynly 
hcycuyth an mtroduxion to he Febres. a 1548 Hall Chr 0 n.\ 
Ktch. Ilf 42 b, Bondes and pactes . . betwene princes . . are 
the cause efficient^ and cspeciall introduction that their 
realmes and countries are fortified . . with a double power. 
1660 R. Coke Power 4- Subj. 133 Obedience is., the first 
and only introduction to all virtues Theological and Moral, 
■j* 3 . Initiation in the knowledge of a subject ; in- 
struction in rudiments, elementary teaching. Obs. 

c 1430 Art Nombryng (E. E. T. S.) x Algorisme . . Is had 
ofe en or in, and gogos that is introduceioun, and Rithmus 
nombre, that is to say Inttrduccioun of nombre. C1477 
Caxton Jason 124 b, Peleus had a wil for to be Reduyte 
into yong age as the king your fadre is by myn Introduc- 
cion. X559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse t3, I wyll 
give you some introduction into the cclcstiall sphere. 1597 
Hooker R 'eel. Pol. v. xviii. § 3 For the first introduction of 
youth to the knowledge of God, the Jews even till this day 
have their Catechisms. 170* R. Morden {title) Introduc- 
tion to_ Astronomy, Geography, Navigation andother Ma- 
thematical Sciences made easy, by the Description and 
Uses of the Coclestial and Terrestrial Globes. 

4 , That which leads to the knowledge or under- 
standing of something. +a. In early use. That 
which initiates in a subject, a first lesson ; in //., 
rudiments, elements (obsi). 

c 1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899' 87 This shall be sufficycnt for 
an introduct yon to yonge becynners, for whom all-oncly 
thu bokc is made. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s lust. tti. u. 


(1634) 257 They which are not yet instructed in the first 
introductions. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. II. §11 
He that understands not thus much, hath not his introduc- 
tions or first lesson. 1671 Milton P. R. ih. 247 The mon- 
archies of the earth, their pomp and state. Sufficient intro- 
duction to inform Thee, of thyself so apt, in regal arts. 

b. A preliminary explanation prefixed to or in- 
cluded in a book or other writing; the part of a 
book which leads up to the subject treated, or ex- 
plains the author’s design or purpose. Also, the 
corresponding part of a speech, lecture, etc. 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks 201/2 He so deuyseth his 
introduccion, as all hys purpose snoulde haue a gret face 
of charitie, by that he speaketh all in the name of the pore 
beggars. 1531 in Pol. R el. ft L. Poems 35 The Newe tes- 
tament in englissh, with a Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Itomaynes. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 1 
An Isagoge, or Introduction unto the hole worke. 1617 
Moryson I tin. ill. 181 Of the. .Bohemians Commonwealth, 
under which title I containe an Historical! introduction; 
the Princes pedegrees [etc.]. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
Contents 1. i, The Introduction to the Work, or Bill of Fare 
to the Feast, i860 Tyndall Glac. U. i. 224 A few remarks 
on the nature of sound will form a fit introduction. x86x 
Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. §87 Air. Wright’s Introduction is what an 
Introduction of tbLs sort should be .. a commentary on the 
pieces edited, and nothing more. 

c. A text-book or treatise intended as a manual 
for beginners, or explaining the elementary prin- 
ciples of a subject 

1540 0 title ) An Introduction to Wysedome, made by Lu- 
douicus Viues, and translated into Englyshe by Rycharde 
Alorysine. 2546 (title) An Introduction for to lerne to 
reckon with the Pen, or with the Counters [etc.]. 1603 
Holland PlutarcJCs Mor. 58 When their books, and 
pettie introductions are laid out of their hands . . a man 
shall find them as raw as other. 1769 Priestley {title) 
An Introduction to the Study of Electricity. 1849 Parker 
{title) Architectural Manual : An Introduction to the Study 
of Gothic Architecture. 2894 A. J. Balfour Found. Belief 
Prelim. 1 Sometimes, by an Introduction to a subject is 
meant a brief survey of its leading principles. 

d. A course of study preliminary and prepara- 
tory to some special study ; matter introductory 
to the special study of some subject, e.g. of a book 
or document of the Bible ; isagoge. 

1874 J. Fergusson Hist. Archit. (ed. 2) I.i. iv. i. 283 The 
study of Etruscan art is a necessary introduction to that of 
Roman. 2883 Briggs Bibl. Study iv. 76 The dogmatical 
method of Biblical Introduction is contrary to the genius of 
biblical study. 1899 Expositor Jan. t To sift preliminary 
questions such as are dealt with in * Introductions * is out- 
side my present purpose. 

5 . The action of introducing or making known 
personally; esp. the formal presentation of one 
person to another, or of persons to each other, 
with communication of names, titles, etc. 

X711 Pope Let. to H. Cromwell 22 Dec., I would willingly 
return Mr. Gay my Thanks for the Favour of his Poem .. 

I . . shou’d have been very glad to have contributed to it's 
Introduction into the World. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W.v, He 
seemed to want no introduction, but.was going to salute 
my daughters as one certain of a kind reception. 1814 
Jane Austen Mans) C Parity II. ii, Maria saw with delight 
and agitation the introduction of the man she loved to her 
father. 2873 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. II. Pref. 6 To you. . 

I owe my introduction to a large circle of friends. 2876 
AIrs. Whitney Sights Ins., My first introduction to her, — 

I do not mean the naming of our names by a third person. 

b. Letter of introduction, or ellipt. introduction : 
a letter given by one person to another, introducing 
him to the acquaintance of a third person. 

18x6 * Quiz 1 Grand Master r. 24 The youth .. Receives. . 

A letter, too, of introduction. 1827 Lytton Pelham x, 

I lost no time in presenting my letters of introduction. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 529, I had an 
introduction to M. Charles Vernet, but of course refrained 
from delivering it. 

c. The process of becoming acquainted, or that 
makes one acquainted, with a thing. 

1888 J. Incus Tent Life Tigerland 344 My first^ intro- 
duction to one of these horrid holes was nearly making an 
end of me altogether. 

0 . Mus. A preparatory passage or movement at 
the beginning of a piece of music. 

1880 C. H. H. Parry in Grove's Diet. Mus. II. 23/2 In 
great orchestral works, such as symphonies, Haydn usually 
commences with a set and formal Introduction in a slow 
tempo. 

7 . allrib., as introduction piece, stage, writer. 

2887 Pall Mall G. 17 June 3/1 Its manner is perhaps a 
trifle too florid to be of good example to the other introduc- 
tion writers of the series. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 24 Feb. 1/2 
In the introduction stage still greater difficulties arise. The 
member . . may possibly name a date for second reading 
which is probably fatal to the progress of the measure. 

Introductive (introdzrktiv), a. fad. L. type 
*intrdductiv- us, f. ppl. stem of inlrdducere to In- i 
thoduce (see -ive) : perh. after F. introduct if, -ive 
(1520 in Hatz.-Darm.).] =* Introductory. 

1 . Serving to introduce or bring in ; causing or 
promoting the introduction ^something. 

1659 J. Arrowsmitii Chain Princ. 321 Paul.. shews how 
introductive it Lsofall the rest. 1662 Petty Taxes (1769) 25, 

I pitch upon all these particulars . . as introductive of new 
trades into England. 2765 Black stone Comm. I. i. 126 
Laws, when prudently framed, are by no means subversive 
but rather introductive of liberty. x85x W. S- Perry Hist. 
Ch ^ Eng. I. vi. 257 They [tithes] were only declarative of a 
divine, and not merely introductive of a human right. 

2 . Leading on to something that follows. 

1638 Peskrthman Ariack. I, The course of penning in- 


troductive Preambles. 1644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes's 
Trial 28 The three first Articles, being but introduemeto 
the_ impeachment. 2668 Howe Bless. Righteous (2825) 
This is a counsel leading and introductive to the rest. 1843 
J. Clason Serm. x. 172 The judgment seat to which he 
knows death to be introductive. 

Hence Introdwctively adv,, in a manner serving 
to introduce. 2856 in Webster. 

Introchrctor. arch. [a. lale L. inlrodmltr, 
agent-n. from introduccre to Introduce : cf. F. 
inlrodticteur (16th c. in Godef. Compi.).] One 
who or that which introduces ; an introducer. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. II.) 221, I should not 
be his worst introductor. 2655 Stanley Hist. Flubs, j. 
(1701) 3/1 Institutor of the Magi, and Introductor of the 
Chaldaick Sciences amongst the Persians. 2752 Phil. 
Trans. XLVII. 300, Fig. 2. The same canula improved., 
which I name introductor. 285a Hawthorne Taiiglcwood 
Tales , Wayside (187c)) 10 Not .. that there was any real 
necessity for my services as introductor. 

b. One whose office it is to introduce persons 
at court ; esp. introductor of ambassadors (F. in- 
iroducteur des atnbassadeurs) : see quot. 1706. 

1651 Evelyn Diary 15 Sept., We were accompanied both 
going and returning by y“ Introductor of Ambassadors 
and Ayd of Ceremonies. 266a J. Davies OUarisd 
Voy . Ambuss, v. 27T Jesaul Senhobet, who is as it ucrc 
the Introductor, or Master of the Ceremonies. 1706 
Phillifs s.v.. An Introductor of Ambassai/ors,.. a Master 
of Ceremonies, that brings them to Audience in a Prince’s 
Court. 1774 H. Swinburne in Crts. Europe Close last 
Cent. (1841) I. 9 About eleven, the introduclors gave notice 
of the king's levee being ready, aud so .. we trudged up 
stairs. 2788 Gibbon Decl. % F\\ Hi. (1846) V. 346 The in- 
troductor and interpreter of foreign ambassadors were the 
great Chiaous and the Dragoman. 2834 Beckford Italy II. 
344 You must come with me immediately to the Infanta 
and Don Gabriel. . I am to be your introductor. 

Introdnctorily (introdo-kturilij, adv. [f. I n- 
troductory + -ly -.J In an introductory manner; 
by way of introduction. 

1846 in Worcester citing Baxter. i88o G. Meredith 
Tragic Com. (1881) I ; As far as she can be portrayed imro* 
ductorily, she is not without exemplars in the sex. 

Introdu-ctorineas. rare—*, [f. next + -HESS.] 
The quality of being introductory. 

*7x7 Bailey vol. II. Introducloriness, introducing. 

Introductory (intrudn-htari), a. and ri. [ad. 
late I., introductorius (introdudorii libri Cas- 
siod.), f. ppl. stem of introduccre to Introduce: 
see -ory, and cf. F. ititrodudoire (Godef.).] 

A. ad/. 1 1 - Serving to introduce or bring in ; 
inlroductive of. Obs. 

1605 Coke AV/. v. i. Ba, The said Act.. was not a Statute 
introductory of a new law, but declaratory of the old* 
2727 L. Howel Desiderius (ed. 3) 108 They are not only 
good in themselves, but are introductory of all other virtues. 
2800 Addison Amer. Law .Rep. 48 Such testimony is 
dangerous and introductory of fraud. 

2 . Introducing to something that follows; lead- 
ing up to or on to something ; preliminary. 

2660 Willsford Scales Comm, a, Merchants Accounts 
epitomised; .. here being both the Introductory part ana 
Practicall. a 2661 Fuller Worthies, General *1. (16621 34 
1 place Schools before Col ledges, because they are introduc- 
tory thereunto. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones xvn. 
Containing a portion of introductory Writing. 1875 Joivett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 115 In the introductory scene Plato raise* 
the expectation. 

3 . Serving to introduce personally. 

2787 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. <$- Corr. (18SS) I. 2 °3 
Willard.. favored me with a number of introductory 
to gentlemen- at the southward. 18x2 Shelley L<tt- **• 
Wks. 1880 in.343,1 considered the motives which actuated 
me in writing the inclosed sufficiently introductory w 
authorize me in sending you some copies. , 

B. sb. +1. An introductory treatise or text-book. 

_ CX39X Chaucer Astrol. Prol., The .5. partie shaj ben an 
introductory aftur the statutz of owre doctours, in wm 
thow maist lerne a gret part of the general rewlcsol ^ c0 . 
in Astrologie. c 1532 Du Wes in Palsgr. 890 (title) An * 
troductorie for to lerne.. to speke French Trewly. *55 
Huloet, Introductory, isagogicon. 

2 . A step leading on to something further; » 
preliminary step. 

2646 E. F[isherJ Mod. Divinity 137 Sometimes the name 
of repentance is given to those preparatory beginnings 
Introductories thereof. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. At a- 
Kttorul. II. 1164 A propitious introductory Ip a pn 
between the Protestant churches in Germany ai1 _“ 1 * 

Iutroductress (intredo-ktres). U- Lmbo- 

BUCTOR + -ess.] A female introducer. 

2657 Earl Monmouth tr. Partita's Pol. Disc. x 7 ® 
perience being the best iutroductress. a 1747 Holds" 
Rem. Virgil (t 7 63) 266 The Sibyl herself wa< a 
dess; and as such required an introductress to “® r * 
Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 201 We were indebted lo our 
youthful introductress for hurrying us through the first 1 
of a meeting. 

Introflexion, -gression : see Inxro-/>v* 
Introit (intrdu'it), sb. [a. F. introit , in M 1 "®* 
(in sense 2) intro’ilt (Ilatz.-Darm.), ad. L .itittoi / 
entering, entrance, f. introlre to go within, cnter.j 
+ 1 . The action, or an act, of going in ; entrance. 
1481 Botoner Tulle on Old Age (Caxton) DvU * 
Suppl.), By the introites and entree* of the sonne m .. 
viisignes of the yere. 1693 UrQUhart Rabelais • 
Heraclitus, .was nothing astonished at his Introit 
a course and paultry Habitation. 1726 M. Davip.S A 
Brit. II. 1 7 x From the Transit and Introit of the baxon* 
hither, to the Year 2153. 
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fb. fg. Introduction. Obs . 

1583 Stubbes Anat . Abus. 1. (1877) 154 A preparatiue to 
wan tonnes, a prouocatiue to vncleanes, and an introite to 
al kind ofleuedenes. 

2. Reel. An antiphon or psalm sung while the 
priest approaches the altar to celebrate mass or 
Holy Communion. Also, the first two or three 
words of the office appropriated to a particular 
day and formerly sometimes used to describe or 
denote it. See quot. 1833. 

1483 Caxtgn Gold. Leg. 133 b/2 Two yong angellis began 
the Tntroyte of the masse. Ibid. 412/1 Saynt gregory 
ordeyned thyntroyte of the masse to be songen. CX532 Du 
Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1069 The raymentes belongyng 
to the servyce of the masse, unto the introite of the same. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Cow. Prayer, Communion Rubric, Then 
shall the Clerkes syng in Englishe for the office, or Introite, 
(as they call it) a Psalme appointed for that daie. 1754 
Hume Hist. Etig. I. 401 He had previously ordered the 
introit to the communion service should begin with these 
words, Princes sat and spake against me. 1833 Sjr H. 
Nicolas Chron. Hist. Pref. 17 Ecclesiastics in the middle 
ages, .describe a day by the ‘ introit', or commencement of 
the service appointed by the church to be performed there- 
on, Ibid. 111/2 Clrcumdederunt, the introit and name of 
Septuagesima Sunday.. 1867 C. Walker Ritual Reason 
Why 147 The Introit is one or more verses sung at the 
entrance of the clergy into the sanctuary. 

f Introit, ppl. a. Obs. rare. fad. L. introit us, 
pa. pple. of introire : see prec.] Entered. (Const, 
as pa. pplc .) 

tr ‘ Higdett (Rolls) 11 . 17 q If a member . . be awte 
of his place naturalle, and a straunge thynge haue introite 
in to hit [et intraverit alicnum ], the body Is troublede. 
Intro’itive, a . rare . = next. 

See Unintroitivb. 

t Intro*itorv f a. Obs. [ad. late or med.L. 
introitori-us (Gloss. Phil ox.) of or belonging to 
entrance, f. introit-us Introit.] Pertaining to an 
entrance or beginning ; introductory. 

163a Urquiiart Jewel Wks. (1834) 1S0 In this introkcry 
discourse. 

Introjection : see Intro- pref. 
t Introme*ddle, v. Obs. rare. [For inter- 
meddle , with confusion of prefix.] To interfere, 
intermeddle. So + Intromeddle sb., interference. 

1524 Wolsey tn St. Papers Hen. Fill, IV. 89 That 
therle. of Angwishe do not entre Scotland, ue intromedle 
therwith.. [bid., The Quene in no wise wolde.that thErle 
of Angwishe shulde have any intromedle herin, or entre 
into Scotland. 

Intromissible (intramrsib’l), a. ran. [f. L. 
intromits-, ppl. stem of intromiU-irt to Intromit 
+ -IDLE.] Capable of being intromitted ; admis- 
sible. Hence Intromissibl-lity, capability of 
being intromitted. 

1808 Herschel in Phil. Traits. XCIX. 268 A modifica- 
tion which takes effect at the outside of the prism at very 
oblique apples of incidence, and may be called a different 
intromissibiiity. Ibid. 269 By the laws of the. different re- 
frangibility of light, the red rays are intromissible at a. 

Intromission (intromi-Jan). [n. of action 
from L. intro mitt ere to Intromit : perh. immed. 
a. F. intromission (Pare, 16th c.).] The action of 
intromitting. 

1. The action of sending, letting, or putting in ; 
insertion, introduction ; admission, admittance. 

x6ot Bp. W. Barlow Defence 152 The Nouatians. . denie 
to those that relapse .. any hope of .. intromission into the 
church. *613 Jackson Creed 11. xvi, § 4 They draw a curtaine 
..least further intromission of such beanies might interrupt 
their pleasant sleepe. .1634 Peacham Genii, Extrc. 1. xviii. 59 
If sight be caused by intromission, or receiving in, the forme 
of that which is seenc, contrary species or formes should be 
received confusedly together. *667 Phil. Trans. II. 519 
A Moderate Intromission of Blood had well succeeded. 
1727 Swift Gulliver iv. vi, For nature .. intended the .. 
orifice only for the intromission of solids and liquids. 1834 
M’Murtrie Cuvier's A nun. Kiitgd. 415 A tube, .isopen at 
both ends for the intromission of water. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 411/2 The reciprocal introduction of the organs 
of intromission into the vulvae. 1883 Schaff Encycl. Ret. 
Knowl. 2271 What he [Swedenborg] claims. to have seen 
and heard during his intromission into the spiritual world. 

2. Intermeddling, interference : esp. in or from 
Sc. Law, the action of intermeddling with the 
effects of another, the assuming of the possession 
and management of the property of another, either 
with or without legal authority; in the latter 
case called vicious intromission. Also, generally, 
the transactions of an agent or subordinate with the 
money of his employer or principal. 

1567 Renunciation Mary Q. Scots (Holinshed), And.be thir 
our letteris freelie, of our awin motiue will renunds . . all 
intromission and dispositioun of onie casualiteis, properties 
(etc.], c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 4 r.Ony spuilrie or 
Wrangous rntromissioun with the saidi<? gudis. a 1639 SroT- 
tiswood Hist. C/t. Scot. 11. (1677) 33 The Monks who had 
been trusted .. with the intromission of the rents, were 
charged to uplift the same. 1682 Burnet Rights Princes 
vi. 2oo Willing to discharge the Guardian for his Intromis- 
sion. 1773 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. tit. ix. § 49.626 Vitious 
intromission,. consists in apprehending the possession of, or 
using any moveable goods belonging to the deceased unwar- 
rantably, or without the order of law. 1808 W. T f.nnant 
hui. Recreat. (ed. 2) III. 75 His duties extend to.. customs 
and excise.. as well as to the collection of the land rents. 
For all these intromissions, he was strictly accountable to 
government. 1833 Act 3 «$- 4 Will. IF, c. 46 § 59 Such 


collector and treasurer, .shall.. grant bond.. for their intro- 
missions, and for the just and faithful execution of their 
office. *884. Contemp. Rev. Feb. 268 Keeping wisely aloof 
from all ill-timed intromission in the interior affairs. 

b. qua.s{-concr. (Sc. Law.) pi. Proceeds of sucli 
transactions. (Cf. earnings.) 

x 79 2 Spaldings Troub. CJtas. /, II. 146 The monies., 
which the collector and his depute shall be bound to pay 
to them out of the first of his intromissions [original in- 
tromissiounj thereof. 1807-8 R. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v., 
Should the intromitter be obliged to impute his intromis- 
sions to the preferable title.. then all his intromissions must 
go to extinguish the preferable debts. 

Intro missive (-mrsiv), a. [f.L. intro miss-, 
ppl. stem of intrdmittSrc (see next) + -ive.] Having 
the quality or effect of intromitting or letting in 
(e.g. rays of light) ; connected with intromission. 

1808 Herschel in Phil. Traits. XCIX. 279 As in fig. 8 
and 9, the intromissive separation was produced by the 
horizontal side, so it is, in these figures, effected by the 
vertical one. 

Intromit (intrumi-t), v. Forms : a. 5 intro- 
mete, 5-7 Sc, intromet, 6 Sc. intromeit, in- 
trommet, 6-7 Sc. intromett ; £. 5-6 intromitte, 

6 -myfc, 6- intromit, [ad. L. intromitt-erc to 
send in, let in or into, introduce, f. intro + mittere 
to send. In part a refashioning after L. of the 
earlier Entermete (ent remet, entromyt ) q.v.] 

1. trans. To cause or allow to enter; to put in, 
introduce, interpose, insert ; to send or let in, ad- 
mit. Now rare. 

1582-8 Hist. Jus. FI (1804) 27 Shoe was perswadit be 
these that were hir keeperis, and vthers intromettit for that 
purpois. x6xa R. Carpenter Soules Sent. 74 Shall wee 
presumptuouslie intromit our ouer-weening curiosity?. 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 945 The fourth hole, .intromitteth 
the Iugutar veinc, 1647 H. Moke Poems , Cupids C011JI. 
jxxvii, Whether our reasons eye be clear enough To 
intromit true light. X747 Gent/. Mag : 528 Indeed, some 
diseases not cutaneous may be intromitted thro’ the skin. 
1895 B. F. Barret t Quest. Ansiu. 119 This is. the way., in 
which he [Swedenborg] was himself intromitted into the 
spiritual world. 

+ 2. ref. To interfere (with or in something). 

1492 Plump ton Corr. 201, I desire and pray you noe 
further to intromete you with the sayd land and right of his 
church. 1531 Cranmer Whs. (Parker Soc.) II. 229. Where- 
fore he had never pleasure to intromit himself in this cause. 
x 535 Coverdale Isa. xxx. 10 They darre saye to the 
prophetes: Intromitte youre seines with nothinge. 1657 
Twysden ViiuLCIt. (1847) 100 [He] did then intromit himself 
and his agents in the raising of it and so did convert some 
good proportion to his own use. 

3. intr. for rejl. To interfere, intermeddle, have 
to do vuith. (Now only .5V.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 1^3 The lawc of feldes.. 
that |>e senate scholde not intromitte of the feldes of eny 
man dyenge whom he hade afore in his lyfc. 1492 Plump- 
ton Corr. 364 Willinge and desyreinge you, therefore, that 
..yee will in noe wise further intromete or deale with the 
said land. 1540 Act 32 Hen. Fill, c. 20 §3 No sheryffe. . 
shall in any wyse intronvyt or medel in, with, or vpon any 
of y J premisses. 1560 m Caldenvood Hist. Kirk (1843) 
II. 3 Nor yitt sail intromett . . anie maner of way with the 
querrellsand discords of the lords. 157a Act 14 Elis. c. 5 
§ 38 The Justices, .within any County . . shall not intromit 
or enter into any City.. where be any Justice.. for any such 
City. 1623 W. Sclater Tythex 197 He would.. intromit in 
a quaestion proper to a higher profession. 1814 Scott 
Wav. x, A whiggish mob .. plundered his dwelling-house 
of four silver spoons, intromitting also with his mart 
and his meal-ark. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 197 
Saint Felix who intromitted so improperly with the loves of ! 
his niece and Monsieur Pappolen. a 1847 Chalmers Poxth. 
IFks. I. 61 It is patent from these verses that God intro- 
mitted with Jacob on the matter of his. leaving Laban. 

b. Sc. Law. To have (pecuniary) dealings, to 
deal with ; esp. lo deal with property or effects ; 
either legally as administrator, agent, etc., or 
viciously without legal right. 

X522 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 51 The Provest, .and com- 
munitie of Edinburgh, hcs gude richt, title, and power to 
buy, sell, or utherwayis to intromet with schipis of weirfair 
..within the read, bavin or port of Leyth. 1569 in Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 40 That the poore labourers may intromett 
with their awin teindis upon a reasonable composition. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 25 The wife.. may not takeyp [the 
dowrie], nor intromet with the frutes thereof, induring her 
husbands lifetime, bot her husband sail intromit therewith, 
for sustentation of his wife and familie, 1664 J. Cakstahes 
in R. H. Story IF. Carslares (1874) 373, I leave my loving 
and faithful! spouse.. my sole executrix, to intromett with 
my goods and gear. 1772 Johnson in Bo si veil Argt. case 
vicious Intromission, lie who never intromits at all will 
never intromit viciously. 1880 MuiRHEAD.Ga/7/r 11. § 163 
If an heir who has the right of abstaining have once 
intromitted with hereditary effects,.. be has not the power 
of afterwards relinquishing the inheritance. 

Hence Intromi’tted ppl. a.; -mi'tting vbl. sb. 

1450-70 Golagros fr Gaw. 1171 And alsc the meryest on 
mold has intrometting. 1706 J. Sergeant Acc. Chapter 
(1853) too The new intromitted jurisdiction took place and 
governed. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. viii. 189 Certain 
rays of the intromitted pencil are absorbed or lost. 1853 
Herschel Pop. Led. Sc. vi. § 23 (1873) 239 This intro- 
mitted portion is single. 

Intr omitt ent (intwmrtent), a. [ad. L. in- 
t remit t ent- em, pr. pple. of intromit t ere : see prec.] 
That intromits or introduces ; having the function 
of intromission. 

Chiefly in Zool. and Physiol., intromittent apparatus, 
organ, the male copulatory organ. 


*836-9 Todd Cycl. Ana /.It. 41 1/2 In the Earthworm., 
the intromittent apparatus is deficient. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Life Introd. 47 All male Mammalia have an intro- 
mittent organ.. 1880 Gunther Fishes ; 157 The males of 
most.. are provided with copulatory or intromittent organs. 

Intromitter (intwmrtajj. Forms : 6 intro- 
mettar, 6-7 -mettor(e, 7 -meter, -mittor, $- 
intromitter. [f. Intromit + -Eli 1 ; cf. the earlier 
cutermeler , F. entremetteuri] One who intromits ; 
spec, in Sc, Law , One who interferes or deals with 
the property of another. 

c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 27 That the takarls and 
intromettaris with the Landis . . be callit. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. 
War-Comm. Min. Bk, (1855) 95 The schyreffes, baillies.. 
and uther intrometers with His Majesty's rente-?, /bid. 171 
He..appoyntes Robert Ewart, his sone,and Helene Ewart, 
his dochter, his onlie executores and intromettores with his 
haile goodes and geir. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3228/2 Act 
anent Vitious Introinettors. 1773 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. 
hi. ix. § 51. 627 An intromitter incurs no passive title, if one 
has been, previously to the intromission, confirmed executor 
to the deceased. x86t W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v. In- 
tromission, A confirmation as executor puts an end to the 
Yttiaus intromission, since it infers an intention on the part 
of the intromitter to account for his intromissions. 

Intromolecular, -mutative : see Intro-. 
t Intronrficate, v. nonce-wd, Obs. [f. obs. F. 
inlronificiju-er , Rabelais (f. the stem part of late 
L. inlhron-izdre , F. intron-iscr + L. -Jicixrc : see 
-fv) + -ate 3.] traits. To enthrone. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais^ 1. xi.\, The substantifick quality 
of the elementary complexion, which is intronincated in the 
terrestreity of their quidditative nature. 

Intronise, -ize, etc., obs. var. of Knthronize, 
etc. Intronizate, var. Inthronizatk v., Ohs. 

+ Intronization, obs. var. Entiironization. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur v. xii, Thenne the senatours 
maadc redy for his Intronysacyon. 

+ Introcrp, variant of Kntroop, Obs. 
x6xx Florio, Infrottare, to introupe, to insquadron. 
Intropression, -pulsive, etc. : yee Intro-. 
Introrsal (intr^jsal), a. Bot. [f. as next + 
-al.] =next. 

1831 Macgiluvray tr. Richard's Etem. Bot. 421 The 
stamina, .are introrsal and nearly sessile. 


Introrse (intrpus), a. Bot. [ad. L. intrors-tis, 
from introversus (turned) inwards (in ancient L. 
only adv.).] Turned or directed inwards ; of an 
anther which opens towards the centre of the fiower. 

1842 Buasde Did. Set. etc. 609/2 In most plants the 
anthers are introrse, being turned towards the style. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 238 Apocymue . .Anthers basifixed, 
dehiscence introrse. 

Hence Intro'rsely adv., in an inward direction. 
Introruption, -sensible, -sentient : see 
Intro- pref. 

Introspect (intmspe*kt), v. [f. L. introspect 
ppl. stem of intros piche to look into, or f. L. intro- 
speetdre, freq. of this.] 

1. trans. To look into, esp. with the mind ; to 
examine narrowly or thoioughly. Now rare. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic . Div. 66 There 
to view, introspect and comprehend, as wel as apprehend, 
the Wonders of Jehovah yElohim. _ 1723 Trickology 15 The 
Drum . . look into it, there is nothing ; so beware they do 
not introspect you. 1885 J.. Oupuaxt Sywpneumala xi. 
167 The records of the intellect introspecting human nature 
cannot evince a perfect understanding. 

2. intr. or absol. To look within ; to examine 
one’s own thoughts or feelings. 

1884 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXV. 257 We can not cogitate 
without examining consciousness, and when we do tliLS ue 
introspect. 1896 Daily News 18 Feb. 6/1 No man went 
further in introspection than all the world's chartered liber- 
tine, Mr. Pepys. But Mr. Pepys 4 introspected * with a 
single mind ! He never, we thinx, defends his conduct. 
Hence Introspected, Introspecting ppl.adjs. 
1881 J. Sully Illusions 18 Introspected facts being known 
only in relation to perceived facts. 1882 Hall Caine Recoil. 
D. G. Rossetti 212 [Rossetti had] large grey eyes with a 
steady introspecting look. 

Intro spectiou (introspekjan). [n. of action 
from L. inlrospici/re (see prec.) ; cf. inspection .] 

1. The action of looking into, or under the surlace 
of, things, esp. with the mind ; close inspeclion or 
examination of something. ? Obs. exc. in reference 
to one’s own thoughts or feelings : see 2. 

a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 55 The actings of the 
Mind or Imagination it self by way of reflection or intro- 
spection of themselves. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's 
Mystic. Div. 64 Hee, as a Philosopher, .came to the_ recep- 
tion, perception and cognition, or rather introspection, in- 
tuition and introreception of the pnementioned. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. * Exp. Philos. III. xxxv. 456 The heavenly 
bodies.. are too remote for his (man'sj introspection. ^ 1870 
J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 11. vit. 209 Intro-pect on of 
our intellectual operations is not the bc.st of means for pre- 
serving us from intellectual hesitations. 

2. spec, (with no object expressed) : I he action 
of looking within, or into one’s own mind ; ex- 
amination or observation of one’s own thoughts, 
feelings, or mental state. 

[1695 Drydf.n Para.ll. Poetry y Pavit. (R. 1 , So that I 
[Guido Reni) was forced to make an intro<p<axon into mine 
own mmd.1 1807 Knox & Jew Corr. 1 . 324 The intro- 
spection, the spirituality, and, if we may *0 tpcak, the 
heavenward views which one meets with, in every page. 
1850 Gladstone Homer II. 17 In Homers time, .the human 
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self-consciousness was scarcely awakened, introspection had 
not begun its work. 1863 Cowpen Clarke Saaks, Char. 

x. 246 An apparently hopeless passion has taught her reflec- 
tion, introspection, and humility of spirit. 

Intro sjje'ctionist. [f. prec. + -ist.] a. One 
•who practises introspection or self-examination. 
t>. One who adopts the method of introspection 
in psychological inquiry. 

i 83 i J. Owen Evenings with Skeptics I. iv. 312 As a rule 
Skeptics-. are keen introspectionists. 1883 Maudsley Body 
«y Will 1. vi. 91 Little favour will these discussions have, 
and little will they weigh, with the introspectionist, who in 
the end does not fail to fall back dogmatically upon the 
direct intuition of freedom. 1899 Expositor Oct. 316 Spur- 
geon is not so much of a practical analyst as a self-intro- 
spectionist. 

Introspective (inlrospe’ktiv), a. [f. L. in- 
tivspect-, ppl. stem of intrdspicere to Introspect 
+ -ive ; cf. inspective, respective , etc.] Having the 
quality of looking within; examining into one’s 
own thoughts, feelings, or mental condition, or 
expressing such examination ; of, pertaining to, 
characterized by, or given to introspection. 

1820 Southey Lett . (1856) 11 ^ 171 Whom I .. well re- 
member as a mild, melancholy, introspective man. 1887 
Saintsbury Hist. Elicab. Lit. i. 10 With Wyatt and Surrey 
English poetry became, at a. bound the most persona! and' 
..the most * introspective ’ in Europe. 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brcndon I. 118 She was very young, and not in the 
least introspective. 

Hence Introspextively adv . ; Introspe*ctive- 
ness; Introspoxtivism nonce-wd. [see -ISM]; 
Introspect or, one who practises introspection. 

185s H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 11. i. 164 Each, 
feeling .. which when introspectively contemplated appears 
to be homogeneous. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIII. 960 A., 
girl, whose self-condemning grief has something of the intro- 
spectiveness wrongly imputed to all Mr. Browning’s cha- 
racters. 1884 Seeley m Contemp. Rev . Nov. 667^ Is it, 
then, true that Christianity is a system of morbid and 
melancholy introspectiyeness? 1893 Morris& Bax Socialism 
iii. 58 The individualistic introspectivism of the Christianity 
of the decaying empire. 

Introsuction : see Intro- pref. 

+ Introsxvme, v. Ohs. [f. Intbo- + L. sSmlrt 
to take.] trans. To take in ; to take (medicine) 
internally; to absorb (nutriment). 

# 1657 Tomlinson Ream's Disp. *oo Those antidota which 
introsumed help many grievous affections. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva (1776) 38 As their vessels enlarge and mtrosume more 
copious nourishment, [trees] often starve their neighbours. 

So flntrosu-mption, the action of ‘introsum- 
ing ’ ; f Introsu-inptive a., relating to or adapted 
for £ introsuniption \ 

1657 Tomlinson Renoiis Disp. 599 Cordial Powders, .may 

be. .mixed with introsumtive medicaments. 1706 Phillips, 
Jntrosumption, the taking in of the Alimentary or nourish- 
ing Particles, whereby living Bodies are encreas'd. 

Introsuscept (imtwsose-pt), v. [f. iNTito- + 
L. suscipere to take np : cf. Susceptible.] trans. 
= Intussuscept. Hence Xntcosusce'pted ppL a. 

. x 835~6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 184/2 A portion of the large 
intestine.. must have become .. introsuscepted.. 1838 Cop- 
land Diet. Med. I. 553 The introsuscepted portion. 

Introsusception (imtrosi>se-pJan). [f. Intro- 
+ L. susceptidn~eni a taking, Susceftion, f. susci- 
pere : in xnod.L. inirdsusceptio. Cf. intra-suscepL 
tion in Intra- pref. 3 and the erron. Intersus- 
ception.] The action of taking up or receiving 
within ; intussusception. 

1 . Phys. and Biol. = Intussusception 2. 

1816 Keith Phys. Rot. II. 90 The intro-susception of non- 
elastic fluids. 1827 Steuart Planters G. (182S) 221 These 
act as so many superadded mouths, to take up, by means of 
introsusception, the food proper for the nourishment of the 
plant. 

2 . Path . = Intussusception 3. 

x 794-6 E. Darwin Zoo n. (iSat) III. 253 This malady is 
occasioned sometimes by an introsusception of a part of the 
intestine into another part of it. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 160 One portion of the affected intestine, 
constringed and lessened in its diameter, has fallen into 
another portion below it, and thus produced what is called 
an introsusception. 1857 Berkeley Ctyplog. Rot. § 123! 
150 In many instances, the inner membrane of each cell is 
singularly depressed at either end by a sort of introsuscep- 
lion, and sometimes it protrudes into the neighbouring cell. 

3 . = Intussusception 1,1b. 

a 1834 Coleridge in Erased s Mag. (1835) XII. 494 The 
organising forces .. must subsist in some such bond or .. 
introsusception .. as will warrant us in the conclusion that 
they are at once one and many. 184* J. H. Newman Tracts 
for Times No. 90. 50 He thus opposes the doctrine of intro- 
susception, which the spiritual % tew of the Real Presence 
naturally suggests. 1857 De Quincey Gohismith Wks. VI. 
222 Law and arms .. through their essential functions... 
opened for themselves a permanent necessity of introsuscep- 
tion into the organism of the state. 

Intro tract! on : see Intro- pref. 
t Introve-nient, a. 06s. rare-', [ad. L. 
introvenient-evi , pr. pple. of iutrSvcmrc to come 
in, f. Ih’Tno + ventre to come.] Coming in.- 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. tv. x. 201 The commixture 
of introvenient nations either, by commerce or conquest. 
Introverso (mtwvdus), a, rare. [ad. L. in. 
trJrcrs- us (turned) inwards (in L. only adv.).] 
— iKTItOVEIUXI) 2 b. 

1870 Fakriu St. Pant II. vx> note, The figure of speech 
i> called Chiasmus , or introverse parallelism. 


Introversible (introvausibT), a. [f. * ini ro- 
vers-, ppl. stem of assumed L. *introvertb m e + 
-IBLE : cf. reversible. Capable of being intro- 
verted or drawn within, as the finger of a glove. 

1883 E. Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 652/x 
(, Mollusca ) An alternately introversible and eversible tube 
connected with an animal’s body. 1885 Ibid. XIX. '432/1 
{Polyzoa) Muscular fibre-cells . .are attached at three different 
levels to the soft introversible portion of the body, and by 
their retraction pull it in three folds or telescopic joints into 
the capacious hinder part of the body. 

Hence IntroversibiTity. 

1885 E. Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit . XIX. 439/2 The 
telescopic introversibiiity of the anterior region of the body 
is greatly developed. 

Introversion (intn?v5\ijbn). [ad. mod.L. in - 
troversion-em , n. of action from * introvert Fre : see 
Introvert v .] 

1. The action of turning the thoughts inwards, 
i.e. to one’s own mind or soul, or to the contem- 
plation of inward or spiritual tilings. 

- 1654 Gataker Disc. Appl. 68 Their . . Fastings, Prayings, 
.. Introversions,. .Humiliations, Mortifications. 1678 R. 
Barclay Apol. Quakers xi. § x6. 380 They plentifully 
assert this inward Introversion and Abstraction of the Mind 
..front’ all Images and Thoughts. 1788 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) VI. 451 The attending to the voice of Christ within 
you is what they [the Mystics] term Introversion. ' 1870 
Lowell Study Wind. 2:4 Hamlet, who so perfectly typifies 
the introversion and complexity of modern thought as com- 
pared with ancient. 

2. The action of (physically) turning inwards, 
esp. of withdrawing an outer part into the interior ; 
the condition of being so turned inwards. 

X794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) III. 297 This disease is 
sometimes produced by the introversion of the edge of the 
lower eyelid. 1883 E. Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 652/1 (. Mollusca ) The process of incomplete introver- 
sion of that simple rostrum. Ibid., The process either of 
introversion or of eversion of the tube may be arrested at 
any point. 

b. Of lines of verse : see Introverted 2 b. 
x8g6 R. G. Moulton Lit. Study Bible 1. 50 Such intro- 
version is merely a matter of form. 

Introversive (intravausiv), a. [f. stem *in- 
trovers- of *introvcrlere (see next) + -ive.] a. 
Having the quality or effect of turning inwards, 
b. Characterized by turning the mind or thought 
inwards upon itself. 

1866 Tate Brit, plollusks iv. 86 The worms are caught 
alive, being drawn into the mouth by the introversive action 
of the tongue. 1884 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXV. 267/2 When 
we come to mental derangements, introversive study is 
obviously fruitless. 

Introvert (intwvaut), v. [f. L, type * intro- 
vert fre (prob. in mod.L.), f. Intro- + ver/ifrt to 
turn : cf. L. in trover sus adv.] To turn inwards. 

1, trans. To turn (the mind, thought, etc.) in- 
wards upon itself; to direct (one’s thinking or 
effort) to that which is internal or spiritual. 

1669 Wood head St. Teresa 1. Pref. 28 The Soul being 
straight, introverted .. into itself, and easily conforming to 
God’s will and time. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled., Prejudice 
(1852) 85 The less we look abroad, the more our ideas are 
introverted, and our habitual impressions . . grow together 
into a kind of concrete substance. 1830 H. N. Coleridge 
Grk. Poets (1834) 26 The mind of the old poets was rarely 
introverted on itself. 

2. To turn or bend inwards (physically) ; in Zool. 
to turn (a part or organ) inwards upon itself; to 
withdraw a part within its own tube or base, as the 
finger of a glove may be withdrawn. 

1784 [see Introverted 2], 1883 E. Ray Lankester in 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 652/2 ( Mollusca ) It cannot be completely 
everted owing to the muscular bands, nor can it be fully 
Introverted owing to the bands which tie the axial pharynx 
to the adjacent wall of the apical part of the introvert. 

Introvert (rntnw3.it), sb. Zool. [f. prec. vb. : 
cf. convert sb.] A part or organ that is or can be 
introverted. 

1883 E. Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 652/1 
{.Mollusca) Important distinctions which obtain amongst 
the various ‘introverts' or intro- and c-versible tubes so 
frequently met with in animal bodies. 1885 Ibid. XIX. 
43 x A (Polyzoa) The anterior portion of the body of the 
polypide can be pulled into the hinder part as the finger of 
a . glove may be tucked into the hand. It is, in fact, an 
* introvert \ 

Introverted (introva -Red) ,ppl. a. [f. Intro- 
vert v. + -ed 1 .] Turned inwards. 

1. Of the mind or thought: Directed inwards 
upon itself, or upon that which is inward or spiri- 
tual. Also transf. of a person : Given to intro- 
version of mind. 

. *78* Cowper Conversation 365 Self-searching with an 
introverted eye. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Swedenborg 
Wks. (Bohn) I, 3x3 In modern times, no such remarkable 
example of this introverted mind has occurred, as in Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg. _ 1856 Vaughan Mystics (x86o) 1 . t6 So 
that his my»ticus is emphatically the cnclo>ed, self-with- 
drawn, introverted man. x866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 135 
In morals, in religion, too, the same introverted scrutiny 
detects only errors and evils, till all life seems to them a 
miserable, hopeless failure. 

“ - Turned or bent inwards (physically). 

*784 Cowper Task iv, 633 His awkward gait, hii intro- j 
verted toes, Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected j 
*1 Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 1. ii. 35 

Inc skin, including those introverted portions of it which 
form the receptive area of the special senses. ' 


b. Applied to an arrangement of words, lints 
of verse, etc. in which two corresponding elements 
(e.gr- lines riming with each other) form the inner 
or middle part of the whole. 

1896 K. G. Moulton Li!. Stmiy Bibit i. 50 In the Qmtnin 
Reversed or Introverted, the first line correspond; uilh tit 
fourth. 

Iiitrove’rtive, a. [f. as prec. + -IVE.] =Lv. 

TBOVEBSIV-E. 

1864 S. Wilberforce Ess. (1874) I. 358 With the muuver, 
tive tendency which we have ascribed to him, was joked., 
an ambitious temper. 1875 Dora GHr.ENWELLZz'^r//«;;,’ a ^ 
146 A cultivated, introvertive, reflective era, 1882 Chtcr.p 
Advance 23 Nov., The church is to be congratulated on the 
change from the introvertive to the active. 

Intro vision, -voke: see Intro- pref. 
Introvolutioa (imtropHi/r-Jhn). rare. [f.I.v- 
teo- + -volution in evolution , involution, etc. (n, 
of action f. L. vohiere to roll).] The process oi 
involving one tiling within another. 

1829 Lamb Let. to Robinson 17 Apr. in Talfourd Final 
Mem. (1848) II. 63 Per sc, jt is good, to show the introvolu- 
tions, extravolutions of which the animal frame is capable. 
1858 De Quincey Tit. Grk. frog. Wks. IX. 56 There are 
cases occasionally occurring m the English drama and the 
Spanish, where a play is exhibited within a play . . at every 
step of the introvolution (to neologise a little in a cast! 
justifying a neologism), something must be done to differen- 
tiate the gradations, and to express the subordinations of life. 

Intrude (intr;7’d), v. Also 6 entrude, -trewde, 
7 iutrucl. [ad. L. intriidfre (doubtful in Cic.), f. 
in- (In- a ) + tnidere to thrust. Cf. OF. in l nitre, 
-tire (1479 in Godef.) and pa. pple. inlntsi] 

1. irons. To thrust, fotce, or drive (any thing) in; 
to introduce by force. Const, into , f in. 

1563-83 Foxe A . 4- M. 1455/2 V° marrowbones of the mas.se, 
which.. you by force, might, and violence intrude in sound 
of wordes in some of the scripture. •’ 1597 rs.GuiUt. 

mean's Fr. Chimrg. xvii. b/2 When as we intrude the same 
[point of a knife] in anye fistle. 1674 Grew Causes Jlfixt. 
iv, § 3 Their parts are wedged and intruded one into 
another. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth tv. (1723)202 
We. .find some few of these fossil Shells,, .with Iron-Ore., 
intruded into their' Pores. x86o Tyndall Gtac . it. xxxi. 410 
As if air had intruded itself between the separated surfaces. 
18 86 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 467 When the new Kit- 
chen was built it was intruded into the area of the old Hall. 

+ b. intr. for ref. To thrust’ oneself; to come 
or make one’s way by force. Obs. 

2562 Phaer ZEncid. ix. Ffjb, Vnprudent man, y l whan 
the Rutill king did through intrude Coulde him not entnng 
spye. 1770 Goldsm. Dcs. Vill. 342 To- distant climes.. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between.. they go. 

2. trans. To thrust or bring in 'without leave; to 
force (something unwelcome) on or upon a person. 

1586 A. Day Eng.Sccretary it. (1625) 1 5 Upon whose absence 
and departure, .you seeke to intrude the summe of all your 
unbappinesse and misfortune. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 
56 They were not Ordained and placed in void places, hut 
intruded into Churches that bad lawfull Bishops, a 
W. Hastings in Burke A r tides xvii. xxix, You must forbid 
any person of that nation to be intruded into yodr presence, 
without his introduction. 1842 Claim <$• Protest ed C/t- 
Scat l, in State Trials (N.S.) IV. (1892) x 4 oi Ordaimng a 
Church Court to.. admit to the office of the holy ministry., 
a probationer, .and- to intrude him also on the congregation, 
contrary to the will of the people. 1849 R. Buchanan Jen 
Years' Conjlict xi. II. 205 Prepared to intrude ministers 
against reclaiming congregations, and that, if need were, at 
the point of the bayonet. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Enf. vil 
( 1875) 95 The tendency' which intruded earthly Madonnas 
and saints between the worshipper and the spiritual Deitj. 
1 3. refl. and intr. To thrust oneself into any 
benefice, possession,, office, or dignity to which 
one has no title or claim ; to usurp on or upon : 
cf. Intrusion 2. Passing into 4. Obs. 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 5 Dignities benefices or 
other spiritual promocions wherein they shat so enter an 
entrewde before the paiment of the saide firste fruites. *54 

Hall Chron., Hen. VI 178 Duryng whose .. captivitie n 
wrongfully usurped and entruded upon the royall power 
and high estate of this Realme. 1563 Abp. Parker A rttcie 
§ 6 Item, whether ther be any parsons that intrude tnem 
selfe. .without imposition of hanaes and ordinary anuiontie- 
1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vttt. xliit, (1612) 206^ He gave in 
Liuers dwellings, lesse tlidn where they since intru de. ic 
MarstoN A nl. <5- Mel. it. Wks. 1856 I. 25* * -P r *ry/ f 
intrude not on a dead mans right. 1628 Coke On Lit • • 
277 a, He that entreth vpon any of the Kings 
and taketh the profits, is said to Intrude ypon the 
possession. 1682 Burnet Rights Princes 14 If he we 
violently to intrude himself into other Parishes. - < 

4 : To thrust oneself in without warrant or leave » 
to enter or come where one is uninvited or unwcl' 
come. Also transf , and fig. of things, anu ui 
non-material relatipns. Const, into , t ( a Pj* 1 . 06 ' 
company, etc.), 'oil, upon (a person, something 


personal or private, etc.). . , r 

ft. rep. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 4 * * 

Hoult intrudid himself as his accustomid manner 1% 

D. Pell Dnpr. Sea 116 To what end sliouldst thou ujtni 
thy self unwarrantably into their companies? 1769 J .. 
Lett, iii, 30 And do you.. presume to intrude you rSCS /.- j 
thought of, uncalled for, upon the patience of the P**, n 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) !. vni. 
strangest freaks of fancy intrude themselves into his 

contemplations. . ,, 

b. intr. 1588 SiiAics. Tit. A. it. I 27 Thy wit 
And manners, to intru’d where 1 am grac’d, a itsos .* 
ston Pasauil & Kath. it. 275 Shec wonders at >'? ur . 

nessc, that intrudes Vpon the quiet of her ,nor nY ,e ^..„ ,» 
1635 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs' Banish'd Virg. 20 Ihc l 



INTRUDED. 

thought it unfitting to intrude (as then) into their company. 
1703 Steele Tat Ur No. 62 ? 6 A very odd Fellow, who 
would intrude upon us. 178S tr. Beckfords Vathek (1883) 
143 This was the only sound that intruded on, the silence of 
these doleful mansions. 1836 Marrvat Jacket lxxii, I per- 
ceived that my presence was not welcome, and I would 
no further intrude. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. XV. 70/1 
There is a tendency for certain dominant and improved 
races of live stock to intrude into districts up to this time 
occupied by native breeds. 

+ 5. traits. To enter forcibly. Obs. rare . 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 848 Why should the worm intrude the 
maiden bud ; Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows’ nests? 

Intruded (intcerded), ppi. a. [f. prec. 

1. Thrust or forced in, introduced forcibly or un- 
warrantably, crowded in, etc. : see prec. 

1562 WinJet (title) The Last Blast of the Trumpet .. 
ngains the usurpit apetoritie of Iohne Knox and his Caluin- 
iane brether intrudit Precheouris. 1655 Hooke Microgr. 
xxv. 144 Corroded by the pungent, .pores of the intruded 
liquor. 1890 A theuxum 8 Nov. 623/2 The intruded minister 
who succeeded him {under the Commonwealth] was so 
ignorant as to be scarcely able to write his name. 1893 
Fowler Hist. C. C. C. (O. H. S.)_2i9 The newly appointed, 
or, as they were called by their antagonists, * intruded ' 
members of the College. 

2. spec . a. Entom. (See quot. 1826.) b. Bot.=* 
Intruse a. c. Geol. = Intrusive 2 b. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 306 Intruded , when the 
head is nearly withdrawn within the trunk. 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bot . 218 They appioach Rubiacex . . in .. their 
intruded style, and valvate aestivation. 1833 Lyell Piinc. 
Geol. III. Z05 The intruded mass then cooled down at a ' 
certain distance below the uplifted surface. 1854 Hooker 
Himal. fmls. I. ii. 33 Some hills of intruded greenstone. 

Intruder (intr/Pdai). Also 7 (in legal use) 
-or. [f. as prec. + -er l.j One who intrudes. 

1. One who intrudes into an estate or benefice or 
usurps on the rights or privileges of another; spec. 
one who, after the determination of a life-tenancy, 
enters before the remainderman or reversioner, or 
who trespasses in any way on crown lands. Now 
only in legal use. 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII , c. 3 § 5 Euery suche person 
. . shalbe accepted and taken an entrewder vppon the 
Kinges possessions. 1628 Coke On Litt. 1. 194 a, Where 
there bee two ioynt Abators or Xntrudors which come in 
meerely by wrong. 1633 N. R. Camden's Hist. Elis. 1. an. 

? i. 72 Joh. Mason., a great intruder into Ecclesiasticall 
ivmgs. 1648 in Gross Gild March. (1890) 1 1 . 78 Diuers and 
many Intrudors. .as also diuers other strangers and forinors. 
1863 Nichols Britton II. 2 The law allows such intruders 
to be ejected while the intrusion is fresh by the right heirs. 

2. One who thrusts himself in in an encroaching 
manner or without invitation or welcome. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. n.jui. 65 Vnmannerly Intruder as thou 
art. 1693 W. Bowles in DrydeiCs yuvenal v. (1697) 100 
Will you a bold Intruder, ever learn To know your Basket, 
and your Bread discern? 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 127 
?6 Others.. consider every man who fills the mouth of 
report with a new name, as an Intruder upon their retreat, 
and disturber of their repose. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta 
(1890) 93, 1 felt always like an intruder and a bondswoman, 
and had wished myself out of the Pethenvin family a 
hundred times. 

Intruding, ///. a . [f. Intrude v . + -ing 2 .] 
That intrudes. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. m. iv. 31 Thou wretched, rash, intrud- 
ing foole, farewell. _ 1830. Alford in Life (1873) 53 The 
rampant and intruding brier. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 

I. ii. 18 The intruding nation altogether supplanted the 
elder nation. 

Hence Intru’dinglyrtt/z>., in an intrndingmanner. 
1704 Steele Lying Lover 1. 10, I thrust my self intrud- 
Ingly upon you. 

Intru'dress. rare. [f. Intruder + -ess.] A 
female intruder. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah in. x. 402 As if foreseeing .. that., 
a distressed Prince .. should .. recover his rightfull throne 
from the unjust usurpation of . . an Idolatrous intrudress 
thereinto. 

Intrump cioun, intrupcion, obs. ff. Inter- 
ruption. 

Intru-nk, v. Obs. rare' -1 . [f. In- 2 + Trunk 
sbi] trans. To enclose in or as in a trunk. 

1633 Ford Love's Sacr. v. iii, Had eager lust intrunk’d 
my conquer’d soul, I had not buried living joys in death. 

Intruse (intr/?s), a. Bot. [ad. L. intriis-us , 
pa. pple. of intrudere to Intrude.] Having a 
form as if pushed or thrust inwards. ^ 

. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 51 SiHne conica . . calyx . . in- 
truse at the base. 

flntrU’Se, v. Obs. Chiefly Sc. [f. L. intriis -, 
ppL.stem of intrudere to Intrude.] = Intrude v. 

c 1470 Henryson Afar. Fab. xti. {I Volf 4- Lamb) xii, 7 ’haw- 
wald intruse ressoun, Quhair wrang and reif suld dwell in 
propertie. ? 1535 Boordk Let. 12 Aug. in Introd. Knowl. 
(1870) Forewords 48, I amonges yow intrusyd in a dose 
ayre, my 3th neuer haue my helth. 1554 Latimer Dispnt. 
Oxon. Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 482 Which indeed you may 
by violence, might, and power, thrust and intruse into sound 
of words of some places of scripture, c 1370 Schorl Somme 
xst Bk. D is dpi. § 4 No minister suld be intrused upon any 
particular kirk without thair consent. 

• Hence Tlntru'sed///. a >t intruded. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 577 Thus endit he [who] 
wes hot intrusit king. 

tlntru'Sery. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ery.] In- 
trusive action ; intrusion. 

/ *470 Harding Chron, cxxxxt. ii, Philyp of Valoyes.. j 
Kyng of Fraunce was by intrusery. 
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Intrusion (intrir^on). [ME. a. OF. intrusion , 
in med. (Anglo- )L. iittrftsio ( Bract o n , C1250), n. of 
action f. intrudere to Intrude.] The action of 
intruding. 

1. The action of thrusting or forcing in, or fact 
of being thrust in ; also concr. something thrust 
in, a forcible or unwelcome addition. 

. s ^39 Woodall IVks. Pref. (1653) 10 This Work., free from., 
imperfect and ridiculous errours, and impertinent intrusions. 
1663 Hooke Microgr. xvii. 109 By this intrusion of the petri- 
fying particles, this substance also becomes hard. 184a 
A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 130 There is something 
more in the constitution of the stomach.. which renders the 
too early intrusion of new food hurtful. 1873 Mivart El cm. 
Anat. ii. 53 The neural spine, .may. .be separated from its 
centrum by the intrusion of the skull wall. 18S6 Willis & 
Clark_ Cambridge II. 14 This porch, however, is a subse- 
quent intrusion. 

b. spec, in Geol. The influx of rock in a state of 
fusion into fissures or between strata ; a portion of 
intruded rock. 

1849 Murchison Siluria viii. 167 At certain distances fro iq 
such granitic intrusions. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 11. 
xxxii. 211 Regions where.. the intrusion of igneous matter 
into fissures [was] once most frequent. 1896 Pop. Sci. Jrul. 
L. 242 The rocks composing such intrusions [are] the densest 
of igneous rocks. 

2. The action of thrusting oneself into a vacant 
estate or ecclesiastical benefice to which one has 
no title or claim; spec, the entry of a stranger 
after the determination of a particular estate of 
freehold (as a life-tenancy) before the remainder- 
man or reversioner ; also, a trespass on the lands 
of the crown. Hence, by extension, violent or 
unjust entrance into or seizure of land or rights 
belonging to another ; invasion ; usurpation. (The 
earliest sense in Eng. ; now only in legal use.) 

Information of intrusion : see Information 5 b (f). 

{2292 Britton iii. i. §3 lntrusioun est lorcenous abatement 
vacaunt le soil, taunt cum nul neest en seisine.] 1387-8 T. 
Usk Test . Love 1. i. (Skeat) 1 . 17 Straunge hath by way of 
intrucioun made his home there me shulde be, yf reason 
were herde as he shulde. 1433 Lydg. St. Edmund m. 469 He 
dradde..Lyst newe lntrusioun [of Danes] brouhte in ydola- 
trie. CX460 Capcbave Citron. Ded. (Rolls) 4 He that entered 
by intrusion vas Henry the Fourte. 1516 Plumpton Corr. 
2x7 Ther is a suyt against your mastership in the Excheker 
for introshon. 2540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 46 To make 
aunswer for his or their intrusion vpon the kinges possession. 
*579 Fulkc Ref. Rast cl 766 They had taken part with 
Nouatus, which would be a bishoppe by intrusion. x£6x 
Cowley Verses .j- Ess . , Cromwell (1669) 62 All power is 
attained either by the Election and Consent of the people, 
and that takes away your objection of forcible intrusion. 
1691 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II. 244 An information of 
intrusion is brought by the atturny general against the old 
archbishop of Canterbury and 2 others, for wrongfully de- 
taining and intruding upon the king's possession of Lambeth 
house. 2765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. iii. 369 Writs 
of intrusion were brought against some . . who refused to 
petition for patents. 1883 IVhartons Law Lex. led. 7), 
Intrusion , the entry of a stranger after a particular estate 
of freehold isdetermined before him in reversion or remainder. 

b. The settlement of a minister of the Church ; 
of Scotland contrary to the will or without the 
consent of the congregation : see Intkusionjst, 
Non-intrusion. Also attrib . in reference to the 
Non-intrusion conflict. , 

X849 R. Buchanan Ten Years' Conflict ix. II. 237 A 
threat which the Marquis of Tweeddale had lately thrown 
out at an intrusion meeting in East Lothian. 1878 T. Brown 
A nnals Disrupt, iii. (1884) 23 They would give no promise to 
refrain from the intrusion of Mr. Edwards, and. .the Church 
was resolved to protect the people from such intrusion. 

3. The action of thrusting oneself in in an en- 
croaching manner, or of introducing something in- 
appropriately ; uninvited or unwelcome entrance or 
appearance ; encroachment on something possessed 
or enjoyed by another. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. % ful. 1. v. 92, I will withdraw, but 
this intrusion shall Now seeming sweet, conuert to bitter 
gall. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 178 Frogs, Lice and Flies 
must all his Palace fill With loath'd intrusion, and fill all 
the land. 1725 Pope Odyss. t. 115 The bold intrusion of the 
Suitor-train. 1783 Burke Sp. E. India Bill Wks. iy. 5 
It has been a little painful to me to observe the intrusions 
into this important debate of such company as quo warranto, 
and mandamus, and certiorari. 1830 Gladstone Glean. 

V. xiii. 182 If the reply he a correct one, my intrusion upon 
your Lordship’s time may be excused. 1883 Froude Short 
Stud. IV. 11. v. 230 His feelings had been .. embittered by 
the intrusion of religious discord into families. 1896 Speaker 
3 Oct. 351/2 [George Fox’s] intrusion of himself into assem- 
blies where he was not wanted. 

Hence Intxu’sional a pertaining to intrusion 
(Webster 1864, and in recent Diets.). 

Intmrsionist. [f. prec. + -ist.] One who 
practises or supports intrusion. 

During the controversy regarding the intrusion of minis- 
ters 111 the Established Church of Scotland, which resulted 
in the Disruption of 1843, applied by those who called them- 
selves n on -ini rust on ists to their opponents. So Intru- 

SIONISM. 

1841 in R. Buchanan Ten Years' Conflict xiL (1849) II. 
313 Even the callous-hearted people _that sat in the pew, 
the only pew representing intrusionism and forced settle- 
ments, were moved. 1849 I6zd.xi.ll. 203 He wa* not by 
any means an out-and-out intrusionist. 

Intrusive (intrfi'siv), a. [f. L. intriis ppl. 
stem of intrudere to Intrude + -iyk.] 


INTUBATION. 

1. Ofintruding character; characterized by coming 
or entering in an encroaching manner, or without 
invitation or welcome; done or carried out with 
intrusion. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. 11. iv. q 3 Every 
Polarchical action in the Polarchs . . being rebellious and 
intrusive. 273 5 Thomson Liberty 2. 299 No mighty moles 
the big intrusive storm, From the calm stations roll resound- 
ing back. 18x3 Scott Rokcbyi. xxx t> Still he turned im- 
patient ear From Truths intrusive voice severe. 1891 E. 
Peacock N. Brcndon I. 175 He was not shy, but did not 
wish to be intrusive. 

2 . That has been 'intruded or thrust in. 

1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. ii. 34 An intrusive element in a 
language is confined to the vocabulary and minor gram- 
matical forms. > x8gj Allbutt’s Syst. Med. IV. 476 Large 
quantities of this intrusive substance strangling the secreting 
textures. 1900 I. Taylor in N. <5- Q. 9th Scr. V. 483/1 The 
ft in Pentland Firth is intrusive, while the Pentland Hills 
were Penland, the / being Intrusive and the p radical. 

b. Geol. Of an igneous rock : Forced, while in 
a state of fusion, into cavities or fissures of other 
rocks. 

1844 Darwin Geol. Obs.(i8j6^ 11.513 The number and bulk 
of the inirusive masses of dilTerent coloured porphyries, .is 
truly ^ extraordinary. 1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder xii. 241 
The intrusive traps occur in the form of walls and veins. 
>876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. iv. 85 When igneous matter 
appears to have thrust itself between certain strata in wedge- 
shaped or sheet-like masses, it is spoken of as intrusive. 

3. Inward-thrusting, rare. 

1847 R. Willis tr. Han>ey'$ IVks. 383 (Genera/. Animals 
Iii.), I straightway perceived a certain protuberant fleshy 
part, affected with an alternating extrusive and intrusive 
movement. 

Intrusively (intr/7-sivli), adv, [f. prec. + 
-ly ^.J -In an intrusive manner ; so as to intrude. 

_ 1847 in Craig. 1869 Carlylk Let. Jean Aitken xx Mar. 
in Athenxum (1S95) 2 Feb. 149/2 Mrs. Grote in a chair 
intrusively close to Majesty. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. 
Fool j. xxix. It was intrusively apparent., that Sir Stanhope 
loved the girl without stint. 

Intrusiveness {intr/7-sivncs). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being intiusive. 

1847 *n Craig, i860 Motley Nether/. (1S68) II. x. 69 He 
was much addicted, .to. .general intnisiveness.^ 1874 Helps 
Soc. Press, vii. (1875) 84 The Intrusiveness which is innate 
in mankind. 

tIntru*sor. Obs, Forms: 4 intrewsar, 5 
intrusour, 5-6 -ore, 6 Sc. -ar. [a. AF. en-, in - 
irusour , in med.(AngIo-)L. in/rusorone who usurps 
a possession, office, or dignity, agent-n. from in- 
truders to Intrude.] « Intruder i. 

[1292 Britton hi. i, § a Qe ceux entrusours pusent estre 
engettez freschement apres la intrusioun. Ibid. § 4 lion est 
qe teus brefs i soint ordinez, qe plus chacent les intrusours 
a respouns.] C1400 Apol. Loll. 77 Or cllis fat elerkis now 
are..fals intrewsars. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vm. i. (1534) 
177 b, An intrusour, one called Julian, Thestate usurping to 
reigne there began. 1594 Sc, Acts fas. VI (1816) lv. 69/1 
The personis intrusaris of thame selflis in sic possessioun, 
delayis the mater. 1599 W. Watson in Arch/r. Controv. 
(Camden) I. 91 Parsons and Blackwell, intrusorcs into our 
harucst. 

Intru’st, v., var. form of Entrust. 
x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. fy Commw. (1603) 155 To in- 
trust so great a power to noblemen. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela 11 . 165 Mrs. Jewkes, I am going to intrust you with 
a Secret. 1805 Wonnsw. Prelude v. 427 When I was first 
intrusted to the care Of that sweet Valley. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II, I. 11. ii- 160 A suitable person to whom the reins 
of government might be intrusted. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
II. xiv. 6 The Tower was intrusted to the archbishop. 

t Intrycar. Obs. [f. intryke , Jntbike, Entrike 
v. + -ar -.] = Intriguer. 

<2x529 Skelton Image ipocr. 11. 142, I tbinke that suche 
frykars Be not Christes vickars, But crafty intrycars. 
Intryke, var. Entrike : see Intrikk. 
f Intuba'CeoUS, a. Bot. Obs. [f. L. intubus 
endive + -aceous.] Akin to endive; s=Cichora- 
CEOUS. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 243 Wild Lettices, and all 
intubaccous Plants. 

Intubate (i'nti/rb^t), v. [f. In'-- + L. tuba 
Tube + - ate 3.] 

•J*l. tvans. To form into tubes. Obs. 

16x2 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 102 When this im- 
pasted oare is .. Intubated and formed into pipes, as if it 
were clay or loame. 

2. Pled. To treat by inserting a tube into cn 
aperture, esp. into the larynx in the case of 
certain throat diseases : see next. Also absol. 

1889 Year-Bk. Treatment for 1S88, 188 [The child was] 
intubated again at 12.30 p.m. 1890 Braithwaitcs Retrosp. 
Med. Cl. 45 The amount of practice rcquiretl to intubate 
fairly well. 1891 Ann. Univ. Med. Sc. IV. Sect. G. x Of 
those tracheotomized 30.3 per cent, recovered, whue of those 
intubated 35.3 per cent, recovered. 

Intubation, (intinb/^jan). [n. of action from 
prec. : sec -ation.J The insertion of a tube ; csp. 
intubation of the larynx , the insertion of a tube 
into the glottis to keep it open, in diphtheria, etc. : 

see prec. 2. , , . . . 

1887 Braithwaitc s Retrosp. Med. \C\. 176 Intubation 
Is destined, 1 think, to be employed more generally than 
tracheotomy. 1806 A Route's Syst. Medi J.752 1 he use of 
tubage or intubation of the glem> is a topic which hardly 
needs to be di sensed with reference to diphibenue Uryn- 
grtis. 2S97 Ibid. Iii. 376 In the earlier stages cf malignant 
stricture bymontL advocates intubation of the stricture. 
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INTUITIVE. 


f I'll tube, sb. Obs . rare. [ad. L. intubus (in- 
iy bus, intibus ), ad. Gr. evruRov.] = Endive, q.v. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnou’s Disf. 243 The sative Succory, or 
Intube. 

Intube (intbrb), v. [f. In- - + Tube.] trans. 
To place in a tube. Hence Inttrbed ppl. a. 

1688 J. Smith Baroscope 61 Just equal to the Top of the 
intubed Mercury. 

Intue (int»7*), V. rare. [ad. L. intue-ri : see 
Intuition.] trans. To know, perceive, or recog- 
nize by intuition ; to intuit. 

i860 W. G. Ward Nat. <5- Grace 1. jo We will further 
use the word ‘intue’, as corrcspondingmevery respect with 
the substantive ‘intuition', and the adjective ‘intuitive'. 
1869 Life M. M. Hallahau (1870) 124 It was a part of 
her religious sense, something which, to borrow a word of 
modern coinage, she had from the first intued. 1874 
Contemp. Rev. Dec. 69 Dr. Ward attempts to leap off his 
own shadow by all manner of strange phrases about neces- 
sary truth and contingent truth, ‘cognizing’, ‘ intuing \ 

* ontologism x883 J. AIahtineau Study Reiig. I. 1. iv. 1 15 
These two related terms, the intuent act and the thing 
intued were, in the view of the Greek Realist, only one. 

Intuem (i*nti//|em). rare, [erron. from prec., 
after theorem , etc.] (See quot.) 

x86o W. G. Ward Nat. <5 ■ Grace I. 40 Let us coin the 
word 4 intuem ’..I will define an ‘intuem’, then, ‘a truth 
legitimately intued*. Ibid. 41 If I ‘intue' unsoundly, the 
thing intued is not a real 1 intuem ’. 

+ I’ntuence. Obs. [f. L. type *intuentia , f. in- 
iuent-em : see next and -enck.} A looking into ; 
insight; reflection. 

1 6x6 J. Lake Conln. Sqrts T. (1887) 63/358 Certifie, with 
industrious intuence, With manlie presence, willinge dills- 
gence. 

Intuent (rntiNient), a. [ad. L. intuent-em , pr. 
pple. of intuert.'l That knows by intuition. 

1865 Grote Plato (1867) II, xxvi. 329 You do not, by 
producing this fact of innate mental intuitions, eliminate the 
intuent mind. x883 J. Martineau Study Reiig. I. 1. i. 68 
Reaching to the intuent self. Ibid. iv. 115 [see Intue v.\. 

Intuit (i'nti/*|it), v. Also -ite. [f. L. intuit 
ppl. stem of inluerX : see Intuition.] 

1 1. trans. ? To tutor, to instruct. Obs. rare. 

1776 Adventures 0/ a Corkscrew 15 Scarce . . a sharper or 
gambler but what could freely take his lordship by the 
hand ; intuited by such company, itwas in vain his mother 
now attempted to remonstrate.. against hts proceedings. 

2. intr. or absol. To receive or assimilate know- 
ledge by direct perception or comprehension. 

1840-1 De Qujkccv Rhetoric Wks. 1850 XI. 42 God must 
see ; he must intuit, so to speak ; and all truth must reach 
him simultaneously. 1895 Thinker VIII. 448 Anselm does 
not attempt to intuit, but only to prove. 

b. trans. To know anything immediately, with- 
out the intervention of any reasoning process ; to 
know by intuition. 

1858 Bushnell Nat. Sr Supernal, ii. (1862) 28 note. He is 
a being, .who by the eternal necessity even of his nature, 
intuits everything. 187a H. Spencer Princ . PsychoL IE. vtt. 
iv. 359 note. If space and_ time are forms of intuition they 
can never be intuited ; since it is impossible for anything 
to.be at once the form of intuition and the matter of in- 
tuition. 1874 Lewes Probl. Life «J- Mind X. 419 The mind 
intuites what the eye cannot see. x88x Sully Illusions 33 
Our other senses are also avenues by which we intuit and 
recognize objects. 

Intuition (inti«|i*Jon). [a. F. intuition , ad. 
late or med.L. intuilion-em , n. of action from 
intueri to look upon, consider, contemplate, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) 4 . tuerX to look. Cf. L. intuitusi] 

+ 1. The action of looking upon or into ; contem- 
plation ; inspection; a sight or view. ( = L. in- 
tuttusl) Obs. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Mens Perfect. B iij. That they myght 
have a perpetuall intuyeion Sc fruyeion of his Infynyte Joye. 
1627-77 Keltham Resolves 11. Ivi. 275 A Looking-glass . . 
becomes spotted and stained from their only Intuition. 1649 
Jer. 1 ’aylor Gt. Excmp. u. Disc. ix. § 36. 126 His disciples 
must not on cly ab. stain from the act of unlawfull concubinate, 
but from the impurer intuition of a wife of another man. 
1664 Evelyn tr. F re art's Archil. 123 To remove, uncover, 
and take in pieces, for the intuition of every Contignation. 

+ 2. The action of mentally looking at; contem- 
plation, consideration ; perception, recognition ; 
mental view. Obs. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick xo Which hath, .a power, aptitude, 
or fitnes, to bring the thing, objected unto our understand- 
ing, into the knowledge, and intuition thereof. 1652 Brx- 
1.0 wes Thcoph. 11. 15 She is wholly taken up with Intuition 
of supercudestial Lxcellencics. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Iris 
* Sc. if.xii. 253 That the Employment of Time to endless 
Ages will con»L>t in an uninterrupted Intuition and Con- 
templation of Jan infinite Scene of the Operations of divine 
Power and Wi>doin]. 

f 3. The action of mentally looking to or regard- 
ing as a motive of action ; ulterior view ; regard, 
respect, reference. With intuition to {of), with 
reference to; in intuition to, in respect to, in view 
of, in consideration of. Obs. 

x6xa-*s Bp. Hall Con tempt., O.T. xx. x.God doth not 
always strike >wth an intuition of sin : sometimes he regards 
the benefit of our trial, sometimes the glory of his mercy 
in our cure. 1637 — Serin. Consecr. Burialf place 8t 
Praying for the dead.. hut not the Romish: that is, not with 
an intuition to their fained Purgatory. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 
tt. iii. 91 This Countrey was conferred upon them in Intuition 
to their valour. 1659 Pearson Creed iv. (x 662) 214 The recom- 
ptnee of the reward was set before him, and through an 
intuition of it he chcarfully underwent whatsoever was laid 


upon him. x6 67 Decaf Chr. Piety v, f x6 For he that sues 
upon the naked intuition of recovering his right, without 
any aspect of revenge on the invader ; has as fully the 
benefit of the law. 17 18 Hickes & Nelson J. Kcttlewell 
in, § 72. 381, I do it with Affectionate intuitions of doing 
Honour to Religion. 

4. Scholastic Philos. The spiritual perception or 
immediate knowledge, ascribed to angelic and 
spiritual beings, with whom vision and knowledge 
are identical. 

1652 BenlowEs Thcoph, 1. i, Might souls converse with 
souls, by- Angel-way Enfranchis'd from their pris'ning clay 
What strains by Intuition would they then convey’. 1660 
Jer. Taylor Worthy Commun. i. § 5. 97 St. Pauls faith 
did not come by hearing, but by intuition and revelation. 
17x1 Addison Sped. No. 162 ? 4 Our Superiors are guided 
by Intuition, and our Inferiors by Instinct. 1690 BAXTER 
Kitted. Christ ii. (1691) 44 As if the Intuition of Spirits and 
Spiritual Bodies* were not a more eminent discerning than 
our Eyesight, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhin.) Wks. (1753) 

l. 122 Their [t.e. Angels'] thoughts are communicated to one 
another by what the schoolmen call intuition. 1836 J. Gil- 
bert Chr. Atonem. iv. (1852) xoi For a creature to know an 
infinite Being by intuition is plainly impossible. 

5. Mod. Philos . The immediate apprehension of 
an object by the mind without the intervention of 
any reasoning process; a particular act of such 
apprehension. 

a 160a Hooker fin Cottle Coleridge. II. 217) An intuition, 
that is, a directbeholding or presentation to tne mind through 
the senses or imagination. 1782 Priestley Matter A Spir. I. 
xi. x 34 What we feel, and what we do, we may be said to know 
by intuition. 1840-1 De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 1859 XI. 42 
An intuition is any’ knowledge whatsoever, sensuous or in- 
tellectual, which is apprehended immediately. x86o Anp. 
Thomson Laws Th. 9 47. 74 Notions of single, objects are 
called Intuitions, as being such as the mind receives when it 
simply attends to or inspects ( intue tur. ) the object. 

b, Immediate apprehension by the intellect 
alone ; a particular act of such apprehension. 

1659 Genii Calling (1696) 20 This is that Tree of Know- 
ledge . . which instructs not... by sad and costly experience, 
but by fair and safe intuitions, a. 1677 Hale Print . Orig. 
Man. 1. i. 2 There seems to be a third means, which is a kind 
of intuition ; there are some truths so plain and evident, and 
open, that need not any process of ratiocination to evidence 
or evince them. 1695 Locke Hum. Und. iv. ii. § 1 The Mind 
perceives, that White is not Black, That a Circle is not a 
Triangle, ThatThr.ee are more than Two, and equal to One 
and Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the 
first sight of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without 
the intervention of any other Idea. 1841 Myers Cath . Th. 

m. § 1. 2 Such laws and precepts as the reasonings and in- 
tuitions and sentiments of men have agreed to pronounce the 
wisest and worthiest. 1846 Mill . Logic Introd. § 4 The truths 
known by intuition are the original premises from which all 
others are inferred. 1850 M r Cosu Div. Govt.^ (1852) 487 note, 
The real intuitions of the human soul are just the human 
faculties and feelings acting according to their fundamental 
principles. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. § 5. 17 God 
would be a primary of intuition. 1865 Lecky Ration. II. 
iv. 67 The intuition by which we know what is right and 
what is wrong, is clearer than any chain of historic reasoning. 
1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faithxv. 157 Primary judgments 
(such as that every change must have a cause) are often 
called beliefs, though * intuitions ' would be a better term. 

c. Immediate apprehension by sense ; a particu- 
lar act of such apprehension. 

Esp. in reference to Kant, who held that the only intuition 
( anschaunug x intuit us) possible to man was that under the 
forms of sensibility, space, and time. 

. 1819. Richardson tr. Kant’s Prvleg. . to Mctaph . 53 All our 
intuition however takes place by means of the senses only. 
1855 H. SpescER Princ. Psychol. 11. i. 78 note. Sir William 
Hamilton.. restricts the meaning of intuition to that which 
is known by external perception. 1864 Bowen Logic i. 1 Such 
acts are called Intuitions or Presentations. lbid.,\n receiv- 
ing Intuitions, the inind exerts no conscious activity. Ibid. 
ii. 40 Derived from processes of observation or intuition. 

8 . In a more general sense: Direct or immediate 
insight ; an instance of this. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Verities Anted. Paint. (1789) IV. 552 
It is . . a proof of his intimate intuition into nature. 1851 
Hawthorne Fr. «$• It. Jrnls. II. 234 A. miraculous intuition 
of what ought to be done just at the time for action, a 1862 
Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 40 That peculiar property of 
genius which, for want of a better word, we call intuition. 
x 856 Dk. Argyll Reign Law ii.(ed. 4) xtt The intuitions of 
genius unconscious^ of any process. 1879 Froude Cxsar 
xxiii. 410 Rashness if it fails is madness, and if it succeeds 
is the intuition of genius. 

Intuitional (intittii-Junal), a. [f. prec. + -At.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or derived from intuition; 
of the nature of intuition. 

\86o W. G. Ward ' Nat. <5 • Grace i. § r. 39 Were it not for 
this * intuitional light*, we should be shut up., in the 
dreary region of actually present consciousness. x86x 12. 
K. JSkowne \r\ Aids Fatih vii. 309 No elevation of the in- 
tuitional consciousness can account for such fore-knowledge. 
1863 M. Pattjson Ess. (1889) II. 267 The masses require 
either an intuitional religion . . or a ceremonial of drill and 
parade. ^883 A. Barratt Phys , Mctempiric 138 Acts of 
mental vision, Relations and groups of Relations with like 
escort . . are intuitional, like the intuition of distance or of 
cau>al relation.*. 

2. Possessed of intuition. (Cf. rational ,) 

1877 T. Sinclair Mount 50 They arc so sympathetic, In- 
tuitional, calm, and womanlike in their practical wisdom. 

3. Pertaining to that theory, or philosophical 
school, vdivcU bases certain elements of knowledge 
on intuition (see prec. 5 b). 

*865 Reader 20 May 563/3 Whether or no the intuitional 
metaphysicians will nave anything to reply on behalf of 
their own theory, is another question. 1879 Lewes Study 
Psychol. I. 5 We still hear of the Intuitional Psychology 


and the Sensational School. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethia 
iii. §14- 38 By the intuitional theory I here mean ..the 
theory which regards such feelings as divinely given ’^d 
as independent of results experienced by self or ancestors. 

Hence Intui'tionally adv., by intuition; Lntui- 
lively. 

1872 T. W. Fowls in Contemp . Rev. Nov. E66 An uo- 
deviating law of conduct intuitionally apprehended. 

Intuitionalism, [f. prec. + -mj The 

doctrine or theory of the intuitional school; the 
doctrine that the perception of truth, or of certain 
truths, is by intuition. 

1850 M c Cosh Div. Gold. (1852) 486 The rationalism which 
was felt to be insufficient for any one practical purpose 
whatsoever . . has become a more pretending intuitionalism, 
1864 Theol.' Rev. Alar. 71 What might easily become the 
not less positive or offensive dogmatism of Intuitionalism. 

Intui'tionalist. [f. as prcc. + -ist.] 

1. One who holds the doctrine of intuitionalism. 

1856 Yauchan Mystics (i860) I. m. iii. 71 All these intuition- 

alists profess to evolve from their depths very much ciore 
than those simplest ethical perceptions. 1871 Calderwood 
in Contemp. Rev. Jan. 238 Being myself an intuitional'ut 
in morals. 2891 Athenxum sq Aujr. 283/1 He [Heibeit 
Spencer] has a morality quite as distinct from mere ex- 
pediency and policy as that of any Intuitionalist. 

2 . = Intuition ist 1. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. XI. 258 Hutcheson, Reid . . Wilson 
and Hamilton .. were all, more or less distinctively, intui- 
tionalists. 

Intuitionism (intiwjrjhniz’m). [f. Intuition 

* + -ISM.] 

1. The doctrine of Reid and other philosophers 
of the Scottish school, that in perception, external 
objects are known immediately, without the inter- 
vention of a vicarious phenomenon. 

2847 Blackiv. Mag. LX1I. 243 Representatiomsm could 
not possibly be avoided, neither could intuitionism be pos- 
sibly fallen in with, on the analytic road which he took 
1874 W. G. Ward Ess. (x88p I. 204 He [Mill] accounted 
the controversy between intuitionism and phenomenism far 
more fundamental than any other, in matters no Jess of 
social than of strictly philosophical speculation. 1896 G. M. 
Sloane Life James AT Cosh viii. 103 His philosophic creed, 
being the intuitionism of the Scottish School. 

• 2 . = Intuitionalism.- 

• 1874 Si dg wick . Mcth. Ethics i. 9 What we may call /«• 
tuitionism. 1884 Athenxum 11 Oct. 461/3 Prof. Sidgwick 
..showed his strong preference for utilitarianism over the 
other two methods, egoism and intuitionism, which com- 
pleted his trio of possible schemes of ethical study by logical 
processes. 

Intni-tionist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] One who 
holds the theory of intuitionism. 

1. An adherent of the doctrine of Reid concern- 


ing immediate perception : see prec. I. 

1890 in Cent. Diet . 

2. =s Intuitionalist i. 

1855 Miss Cobde Intuit. Mor. 76 Where the Deductive 
Science of the Intuitioniststops, there the Inductive Science 
of the Experimentalist meets it. 1865 AIili. Exam. Hamil- 
ton zo8 The most strenuous Intuhionist does not include 
this among the things that I know by direct intuition. 1877 
H. Si’encer Data Ethics iv. § 20. 55 Nor is it otherwise 
with the pure intuhjonists, who hold that moral perceptions 
are innate in the original sense. 


to the 
given 


_ attrib. ^ 1885 Athenxum 8 Aug. 170/3 He gives t 
intuitionist theory as strong a position as can well be 
to it. • , f 

Hence Intuitioni stic a ., holding the theory 01 
intuitionism. , . . 

1882 W.G. Ward Ess. (1884) II. 155 And this criticism ot 
Intuitiontstic philosophers suggests a more general reman*- 

Intuitionless (inti«,i'Jsnles), a. [f- as prec. 
+ -less.] Devoid of intuition. 

1856 Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. ill. iii- 72 You ; dispute 
with Sjchelling, and he waves you away as a profane a 
intuitionless laic. . ... 

Xntoitive (intirritiv), a. [ad. med.L. wluiliv- 
us, f. intuitus Intuition ; cf. F. intuitif -tot. J 
f 1. Beholding, seeing. Obs, . 

1644 BuLWEn Chirol. 82 If therefore we but cast an intuitu 
eye upon those memorials. .. . 

+ b. Of sight or vision : That consists in dire 
and immediate looking upon an object, and sees 
it as it i$. Obs. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. it. vti. § 5 The greatest j lssU ‘? 1 ? . 
generally with all men, is that which we haue by p 
aspect and intnitiue beholding. 1656 Blount Glossif • * .j? 
Au intuitive Vision is acleer sight of a thing, as it is in 1 * 

+ 2. Said esp. of the kind of ‘ vision or un * 
diate perception ascribed to angelic and spiri ua 
beings. (See Intuition 4.) Obs. (or merged in 3}- 
*594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xi. § 6 Faith . . beginning 
with a weak apprehension of things not seen, encle 
the intuitive ^ - r 


of God in the world to come. 


,1 x6i9 


Fotukrdy Atheom. n. Hi. & x (x6«l 3x2 We may a>c 
vnto the very’ presence, and intuitiue vision.of V, * .w 
Sir T. Browne: R dig. Med. 1. § 33 If they (spirits) ha 
intuitive knowledge, whereby ..they behold the thou* 
one another. , That 

3. Of knowledge or mental perception: * 
consists in immediate apprehension, without 
intervention of any reasoning process. . 

0645 Howell Lett. (1650) II* 67 Being: faithful) ' 
nesses of those things which other receive but in » • ; 
whercunto they must yccld an intuitive consent, ana . 
of implicit faith, 1690 Locke Hum. Uud. iv. f. 5 9 
Knowledge, where the Ideas themselves by an imfI5c r.t, 
View, discover their Agreement or Disagreement oue 
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another. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 143 Intuitive 
[Intellectual Sight] when we perceive the Agreement or Dis- 
agreement of one Idea with another immediately and by 
themselves, without the Mediation of any other Idea. 1704 
— Ideal World II. iii. 146 Immediate knowledge, or 
knowledge of the principle, we may call intuitive, because 
the mind then in one and the same view that it perceives 
the ideas, perceives also their relations. 1849 Robertson 
Semi, Ser. 1. i. 9 The intuitive vision comes hue an inspira- 
tion. 

b. Of a truth : Apprehended immediately or by 
intuition. 

1872 Bagehot Physics 4- Pol. (1876) 118 The truths of 
Arithmetic, intuitive or not, certainly cannot be acquired 
independently of experience. 

c. Of any faculty or gift : Not acquired by 
learning; innate. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribx Introd. 32 Hauing not the 
gift of Prophesie, nor Intuitiue knowledge of what you 
would one day vndertake. 184s E. Holmes Mozart 9 The 
musical faculty appears to have been intuitive in him. 

4. Of the mind or reason, or a mental act or pro- 
cess : That acts by intuition or immediate apprehen- 
sion ; opposed to discursive. 

1667 Milton P. L.y. 488 Whence thesoule Reason receives, 
and reason is her being, Discursive, or Intuitive. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 159 The first intuitive glance, without any 
elaborate process of reasoning, would shew, that this, .would 
justify every extent of crime. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. 1. ix, 
Air. Boffin, who had a deep respect for his wife's intuitive 
wisdom. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 63 The swift power 
of intuitive discernment was not yet theirs. 

5. Of persons: Possessing intuition. 

165a Bkni.owes Theoph. Pref., Super-codestials are Intel- 
ligences .. excellent in their Beings, intuitive in their Con- 
ceptions. 1660 Burney K epS.Swpov (1661) 115 When Kings 
are as Intuitive Angels, to support and set a living pattern. 
1851 Gallenga Italy i. 5 Hardly a deep, intuitive poet, 
like Dante, in the fourteenth century. 

6 . Of or pertaining to the school of moral philo- 
sophy that holds the first principles of ethics to be 
apprehended immediately or by intuition. 

1861 Mill Utilit . 4 The intuitive school affirm as strongly 
as the inductive, that there is a science of morals. 1869 
Lecky Europ , Mor. I. i. 2 The intuitive moralist . . believes 
that the utilitarian theory is profoundly immoral. 

7. Obvious to the senses ; directly visible, rare. 

1801 Fuseli in Led. Paint, iii. (1348) 434 It is placed 

beyond all doubt by the glorious apparition above ; it is 
made nearly intuitive by the uplifted hand and finger of the 
Apostle in the centre, c i8ix JbidAv. 450 It may be more 
than doubted whether the resignation of Alcestis can ever 
be made intuitive. .the Art can show no more than Alcestis 
dying. 

Intuitively (-ivli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 

+ 1. By direct and immediate vision ; esp. by that 
ascribed to angelic and spiritual beings, which gave 
immediate knowledge. Obs . 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol.y. x 1 i I. § 7 That .. which Angels 
and glorified Saints doe intuitiuely behold. 16^5 Baxter 
Quaker Catech. 9 Nor have I seen him in glory intuitively, 
or as the glorified in heaven do. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
in. 83 Thus much seems acknowledged by Plato . Are there 
not very few. .who are able to know and contemplate beautie 
it self (t.e. God) according to himself' i. e. intuitively? 

2. By intuition ; by immediate perception or 
direct mental apprehension; without the aid of 
intermediate ideas. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4- Mor % io8.God himselfe (the searcher 
of all hearts, and who alone intuitivelie knovves all rhinges). 
1736 Butler Anal. 11, v. Wks. 1874 1 . 210 It is by no means 
intuitively certain how far these consequences could possibly 
. .be prevented. 1755 J ohnson Prcf. to. Did. 7* 43 As nothing 
can be proved but by supposing something intuitively known, 
and evident without proof, so nothing, can be defined but 
by the use of words too plain to admit a definition. 18x4 
D. Stewart Philos. Hum. Mind II. ii. § x. 96 The truth 
of mathematical axioms has always been supposed, to be 
intuitively obvious; and the first of these, according to 
Euclid's enumeration, affirms, That if A be equal to B, and 
B to C, A and C are equal. 1856 Miss Mulock y. Halifax 
X05 We both intuitively supplied the noun to that indefinite 
personal pronoun. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Hant^ 1. 172 That 
very correlation of all substances which as intuitively appre- 
hended in perception we call space. 

Intnitiveness (inti/ritivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being intuitive. 

1. Capability of being intuitively recognized as 
true. 

184X Trench Parables (i860) 36 That this or that circum- 
stance was merely added for the sake of giving intuitiveness 
to the narrative. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. Sf Dogma (1876) 
264 The winning simplicity and limpid intuitiveness which 
make the charm of epieikeia. 

2. Intuitive apprehension or faculty ; insight. 

1873 W. S. Mayo A r ei>cr Again v‘u. 83 She had no intul- 
liveness. She looked only at the surface. 

Intuitivism (intitHtiviz’m). [f. as prec. + 

-ISM.] 

1. The doctrine that the fundamental principles 
of ethics are matters of intuition. 

1874 Sidgwick Meth. Ethics I. ix. 99 The difference between 
the two phases of Intuitivism in which these notions .are 
respectively prominent, is purely formal : their practical 
prescriptions are never found to conflict. 

2. “Intuitiveness 2. 

1833 Century Mag. 479 They depend for their slgnificancy 
on the words themselves as related to the appreciative in- 
tuitivism of the reader. 1&86 J. B. Mayor Metre 50 What 
I should call the principle of aesthetic intuitivism. 
Intuitivist, a. [f. as prec. -t- -ist.] One who 
holds the doctrine of intuitivism ; one who believes 
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in the intuitive character of ethical ideas. Also 
attrib. Holding, or pertaining to, this doctrine. 

1870 J. L. Davies in Con temp. Rev. Aug. 94 There is more 
of reference to the will of God . . in those publicans the 
Utilitarians, than in most of the ‘intuitivist’ philosophers. 
3874 Sidgwick Mcth, Ethics i. 3 Many of the school called 
Intuitivist. 1886 J. B. Mayor Metre 49 This aesthetic or 
intuitivist way of regarding metrical questions. 

Intumb, obs. form of Entomb v. 

Intuinesce (intit/me's), V. [ad. L. inlumesc- 
Ire to swell up, f. in- (In- 2 ) + tumesclrc , inceptive 
of tumere to be tumid, to swell.] inlr. To swell 
up, become tumid ; to bubble up. 

1796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) I. 276 Treated by the 
blow pipe, it intumesces, and gives a frothy mass, i860 
Maury Phys. Gcog. Sea (Low) xi. § 513 The appearance of 
an immense caldron, boiling, and bubbling, and intuines- 
cing in the upper air. 

Intumescence (intiwme’sens). [a. F. intu- 
mescence (Cotgr. 1611 ), f. L. intumesclre : see 
prec. and -ence.] 

1. The process of swelling up. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intumescence , a swelling, puffing 
or uprising. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mcch. iv. (1682) 
27 A farther and sufficient manifestation, whence the in- 
tumescence of the bladder proceeds. 1671 Phil. Trans. 
VI. 2141 The Lungs are dilated .. ; upon their Dilatation 
follows the Intumescence of the Dhphragme as of a Sail. 
1755 Johnson Pref. to Diet. p 86 As much superiour to 
human resistance, as the revolutions of the sky, or intumes- 
cence of the tide. 1872 W. S. Symoxds Rcc. Rocks i. 15 
Its intumescence forces it to exude through a crack or hole 
in the cover of the vessel. 

b.Jig. in reference to language. 

1893 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LVI. 274/2 The flatulent 
intumescence of Dr. Parr. 

2. Physiol. A swelling of the tissue of any organ 
or part of the body, or of a plant. Also concr. 

1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 178 Producing a 
kind of general intumescence of the abdomen on the right 
side. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 313/1 The compres- 
sion made by the intumescence of the muscles. 3858 Car- 
penter Peg. Phys. § 391 A little swelling or intumescence, 
formed of very spongy cellular tissue, and containing a 
great deal of fluid. 386: F. H. Ramadge Curab. Consumpt. 
76 In consequence of mucous bronchial intumescence. 

3. The bubbling up of a fluid or molten mass. 

3661 Boyle Spring Air m. xx. The intumescence of it 

might proceed from small parcels of air.. harboured in the 
body of that liquor. 1696 W. Cowper in Phil. Trans. XIX. 
234 This Intumescence and agitation of the matter is made 
in the Stomach. 1796 Hatchf.it ibid. LXXXVI. 287 The 
mixture melted without intumescence. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks x. 112 Before the blowpipe sodalite fuses with in- 
tumescence to a colourless glass. 

b. Jig. Excited spirit or feeling. 

*775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 20 The intumescence, of 
nations would have found its vent, like all other expansive 
violence, where there was least resistance. 

+ Intume*sceiicy. Obs. [f. as prec. : see 
-ency.J Intumescent quality or condition. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vil. xiii. (1686) 300 Parts 
disposed to intumescency at the bottom. 3663 Power Exp. 
Philos. 11. 139 If. .the Bladder's intumescency. .did proceed 
from the forced extension of the Ayr in the Receiver. 3696 
W. Cowper in Phil. Trans. XIX. 234 Hence it is we have 
less Appetite some time after eating (when this Intumes- 
cency is made) than we had immediately after. 

Intumescent (intittine-sent), a. [ad. L. in - 
tumescent-em, pr. pple. of intumesclre : see In- 
tumesce.] Swelling up ; becoming tumid. 

3870 Rolleston Anim. Life 310 The integument is., 
thickened and intumescent. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 11. 
xxvii. 68 The . . lava, .appears to have been a long time in 
an intumescent state. 

f Intu*mil, v. Obs. [f. L. type * ini timid -are 
to bury (see Intumulate), prob. in late or med.L. ; 
cf. OF. entwnuler, enlombeltr (Godef.).] trans. 
“Intumulate, 

c 3540 tr. Pol. Perg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 199 His 
corpes was carried to Winchester, and there, with honorable 
buriall, tntumiled. 

+ Intu-milated, ppl. a. Obs. rare — [f. L. 

inlumulat-us not buried (In- 3) + -ed 1.] 

1623 Cockekam, Intumilated , not buried. 

t Intu’mulate, v. Obs. Also 6 -ilate. Pa. 
pple. -at(e and -ated. [f. ppl. stem of L. type 
*inturnulare to bury (see Intumil), f. in- (In- ~) 
+ tumulus burial mound.] trans. To place in 
a tomb ; to entomb, bury. 

_ (In earlier use only in pa. pple. intumulate. Intumulit 
in quoL 1535, may be pa. pple. of intumule—lsrvyuu) 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 271 Intumulat in Drum- 
fermling wes syne. Ibid. 443 And syne in Scone intumulit 
wes he. a 1548 Hall Chron Etiw. 1 Paso Whose corps was 
..princely enterred and intumulate. Ibid., Hen. PI (1809) 
303 He was removed to Winsore and there in a new vawte 
newly intumilate. 1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 45 The dead 
bodyes of their countrimen..they never bury or intumulate. 
1598 Rous Thule u. i.xiv, His Joy intumulated in thegraue. 
1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xix. F iij, What tombe could 
intumulate any entyre race of folks? 

Hence f Intrvmula'tion, entombment, burial. 
3658 Phillips, Intumulation , a throwing a heap upon, a 
burying. 

t Intu/nable, a. Obs. [In- 3.] “Untenable. 
1706 in Phillips. 

Intune, variant of Entone v., Obs. 
tlntu’rbidate, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + ppl. 
stem of late L. turbidare to confuse, f. turbidus 
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confused.] trans. To render turbid; to disturb, 
confuse. 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Exfer. 2 34 A liltle white Cloud., 
which by shaking, diffuses it self through all the Liquor, 
and inturbidats it. <11834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 
147 The confusion of ideas and conceptions under the same 
term painfully inturbidates his theology. 

Inturgescence (intridse'sens). rare. [f. late 
L. inturgcsc-Ire to swell up (f .in-, In- 2 + 1 urge sc Ire, 
inceptive of turgere to be swollen) + -ence.] The 
action of swelling up ; a swollen condition. 

*755 in Johnson. In mod. diets. 

+ Inturgescency. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ency.] 
The quality of being swollen ; concr. a swelling. 

1650 S^irT. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) vil xiiL 3x2 Intur- 
gescencies caused first at the bottome, and carrying the 
upper part before them. 

Intura (i'ntwn), sb. [In adv. 11 d.] 

+ 1. An inward turn, bend, or curve. Obs. 

*690 J* Banister in Phil. Trans. XVII. 671 And in the 
middle of the Entry on the Inturn of the Shell, grows a 
small white Tooth. 

2. The turning in of the toes ; also, a step in 
dancing. 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law in. ii, ( Dancing-Master) 
Now here’s your in-turn, and your trick above ground. 
3880 Wraxall Jr. Kohls W and. Lake Superior 5 The 
women turn their toes in slightly, .a bent and heavily-laden 
body always produces an in turn of the feet. 

+ 3. In wrestling : The act of putting a leg be- 
tween the thighs of an opponent and lifting him 
lip. Hence To get the in/urn, to hold a person 
upoti the inturn : to succeed in applying this de- 
vice in wrestling. Alsoyff. Obs. 

3602 Carew Comrvall 76 a, Many Sleights and tricks 
appertaine hereunto, .such are the Trip, fore-Trip, Inturr.e, 
the Faulx. 1652 Bfnlow.es iheoph.xi, xiii. If Bacchus th’ 
Inturn gets, down conscience goes and all. 3683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Pordagc's Mystic Div . 90 An handful! it is, as it 
weie, of wrastling Saincts, who.. have got within Him and 
hold Him .. upon the In-turn, and wil not let Him go, but 
there keep him. 1600 D’Urfey Collin's Walk 11. 74 By 
Strength or’e buttock cross to hawl him. And with a trip T 
th 1 Inturn maul him. 

t Intirrn, v. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. 4 Turn v., 
after L. invert Ire. trans. To invert, to turn round. 

1573 Twyne sEncid xi. H h j b, Til movstie night . . the 
heauen inturnd [invcrlit cerium] and whole with starred 
replenish! had. 

Inturned (rntzkmd), ppl. a. [In adv. 11 b.] 
Turned inward. 

1858 J. Brown Horse Subs. {1863) 122 His broad, simple, 
childlike, in-turned feet. Mod. Ncwsp., Those in-turned toes, 
t Intirraement. Obs. [Deriv. of luniemenl , 
Tournament; the pref. appears to be incorrect 
and meaningless.] “Tournament. 

c 1440 Par/ono/e 5x48 Thus here shall be thys Inturne- 
ment And I am assented to here entent. Ibid. 5275, 1 shall 
make hem le\e her entent And anullc all this Intumement. 

Intnrning (rntikjnig), vbl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] 
A turning in. Also attrib. 

1382 \Vyclif Gen. xiii. 27 That he my^te jyue to his beest 
meete in an intnrnyng place to reste [Vulg. in diyersorio\. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 821 The in-turning of the 
bowel wall is in the direction of the anus. 

t I'ntuse. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. iutus-um , pa. 
pple. of intnndlre to bruise.] A bruise. 

1590 Spensf.r F. Q. iii. v. 33 And, after having searcht 
the intuse deepe. She with her scarf did bindihe wound, 
from cold to kcepe. 

Intusstiscept (imt^suse’pt), v. Path. [f. L. 
ini ns within + susccpt-, ppl. stem of susciplre to 
take up: after next.] trans. To take up within 
itself or some other part ; to introvert, to invagi- 
nate : said spec, of part of a bowel. Hence In- 
tussusce'pted ppl. a. 

1835 Gregory The. Med. (ed. 4) vil. v. 542 The intussus- 
cepted portion of intestine sloughing off. 1897 Allbutt’s 
Syst. Med. III. 711 A case in which the ileum below Meckel’s 
diverticulum became intussuscepted into the diverticulum. 
ibid. 874 The strangulated loop, or the intussuscepted gut 
may become gangrenous. 

Intussusception (bntSsiSuse-pJan). [f. L. 
intus within + susception-em a taking up, f. susci- 
plre to take up: cf. F. intussusception (1705 in 
Hatz.-Darm.) and Introsusception.] 

1. A taking within ; absorption into itself. 

1707 Curios, in Husb. 4- Gard. 29 Plants .. receiie their 
Nourishment by Intussusception. 1838-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
II- 3*7/ 2 Intus- susccpt ion of one germ within another. 
x83x Huxley Sc. 4- Cult. xx. 278 A particle of dry gelatine 
may be swelled up by the intussusccptiou of wufen 

D. transf and Jig. The taking in of things im- 
material ; e.g. of notions or ideas into the mind. 

1860 O. W. Holmes Prof. BreaiJM. x. (Paterson) 224 
This intussusception of the ideas of inanimate objects, loot 
Max Muller Sc. Lang. I. 325, I • ■ tabc this view of the 
gradual formation of language by agglutination, as opposed 
to intussusception. i8S3 E. Saltus Tnstrcm l anck 
(1889) 1 51 Resuscitations of hope, and intussusceptions of 
her presence. 1898 Month June S 9S ^ language, dogma 
is modified by desuetude, by intussusception, by neology. 

2. Phys. and Biol. The taking in of foreign 
matter by a living organism and its conversion 
into organic tissue. _ In V eg. Phys. (secquot. iSbz), 
opposed to apposition, or the deposition of new 
particles in layers on the inner side of the cell- wall. 
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a 1607 T. Brightman Revelation (1615) 214 Inuadations 
by showers, and horrible tempests did spoile all things. 

Invade (inv^d), v. Also 6-7 en-. [ad, X,. in- 
vaders, f. in- (In- 2) + vddere to go, walk.] 

1 . traits. To enter in a hostile manner, or with 
armed force ; to make an inroad or hostile incur- 
sion into. 

1494 Fabvan Chron , IV. lxi. 41 The Pictes and other 
Euemyes, whiche dayly inuaded the Lande. 1534 Moke 
Com f. agst. Trib. in, Wks. 1236/2 God shall not suffer the 
Turkes to enuade this lande. 1543 Grafton Contn. Harding 
603 The kyng of Scottes.rinuad Englande with an hoste : of 
an hundred thousande menne. 1630 W ADSWORTIt P ilgr. vui. 

80 When the Spaniards saw the King of France to enuade 
the Valtoline. 1728 Newton C krone l . Amended 36 Asser- 
hadon invades Babylon. 1847 Emerson Poems, Blight, We. 
invade them impiously for gam J We devastate theni unre- 
ligiously. 1858 Froudc Hist. Eng % HI- xu. 32 For a 
subject to invite a foreign power to invade his country is 1 
the darkest form of treason. 

2 . trans/. and Jig. To enter or penetrate after the 
manner of an invader, a. Of a physical agent. 

1605 ShakS. Lear 1. i. 146 Let it fall rather, though the 
forke inuade The region of my heart. Ibid . Hi. iv. 7 This 
contentious storme Inuades vs to the skin. 1671 R.Bohun 
Wind 218 An Island ; which being invaded on all sides by 
the Sea-vapors and Winds, seldome enjoys [etc.]. 1753 
Smoi-lett Ct. Fathom (1784) 53/1 Ferdinand, .was actually 
invaded to the skin, before he could recollect himself so far 
as to quit the road. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 

2) 1 1. 381 The deer invade the crops in such numbers, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 123 The blue firmament.. was more 
and more invaded by clouds. 

b. Of sounds, diseases, feelings, etc. 
a 5548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 1 3 b, A deadly and bumyng 
sweate invaded their bod yes. 1602 Marston Ant. <5* Me I 
iv, Wks. 1856 I. 54 A sodden horror doth invade my blood. 
1673 Lady's Call. 1. ii. § 17 The tongue .. in its loudest 
clamors can naturally invade nothing but the ear. 1738 
Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 151 Should no disease thy 
torpid veins invade. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iv. (1875) 
173 A sense of loss, of loneliness invades her. 

3 . intr. or absol. To make an invasion or attack. 
Const, on ( upon , into), and with indirect pass. 

1492 Act 7 Hen. VII , c. xi § 1 Ye verily intendyng. .to 
invade upon your and our auncien ennemyes with an Armee 
roiall. 1534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices if. (1540) 107 Of 
late this mischefe inuaded in to this commenwelthe of 
Rome. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. 1. ix. (1622) 16 
Germanicus feared so much the more, because he knew the 
enemy would not faile to inuade, as soone as he vnderstood 
. .that the riuers side was vndefended. 1733 Pope Ess. Man 
lit. 298 Made To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade. 
1814 Spaniards v. iii, 'T is for our monarch’s realm, in* 
vaded on. 

4 . trans. To intrude upon, infringe, encroach on, 
violate (property, rights, liberties, etc.). 

15*4 Barclay Cyt. $ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixv, 
Why doest thou invade my part and portion 1 1647 Cowley 
Alistr., Springy, You did their Natural Rights invade. 1648 
Eikon Bas . iv. 20 Those Tumults, .spared not to invade the 
Honourand Freedom of the two Houses. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. xvii. 255 Whenever . . the crown hath been in* 
duced to invade the private rights of any of it’s subjects. 
1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, v. 318 That liberty of private 
judgment^ which cannot be invaded without crushing the 
human mind. 1852 Conybeare & H. St. Paul (1862) I. ii. 
54 The jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin was invaded by the 
most arbitrary interference. 

+b. To usurp, seize upon, take possession of. 

1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 93 At this day the family of Este 
being extinct, the Bishop of Rome hath invaded this Duke- 
dome. 1635 Pagitt Christiaiwgr. til. (1636) 13 Having 
murthcred his Soveraigne Lord Constance, invaded his 
Crowne. 1713 Berkeley Pass. Obcd. Wks. III. 137 By 
virtue of the duty of non-resistance we are not obliged to 
submit the disposal of our lives and fortunes to the discre- 
tion either of madmen, or of all those who by craft or vio- 
lence invade the supreme power. 

+ 5 . To make an attack upon (a person, etc.) ; to 
set upon or assault, lit . and fig. Ohs. 

*5*3 Douglas sEncis tx. x. 2 Ascanyus .. That wont was 
wytli his schot hot to invaid The wild bestis. 1526 Tin- 
dale Acts xvifi. 10 Noo man shall invade the that shall hurt 
the. C1540 tr. Pol. V erg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 53 The 
lirutons .. of a sodaine invaded the seventhe parte of the 
legion which was sente for the purveyance of corne. 1553 
Eden Treat, Nave Ind. (Arb.) 16 When this beast attemptetn 
to inuade the Elephant. a 1 578^1 ndesay ( Pitscottie) Chron. 
t>cot. (b. 1. S.) I. 15 Thay dreid to prouock grettar troubil- 
•£ l X e *hay wold invaid so gret ane man. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng.j. lxyii. (1739) 169 No Free-man shall be. . 
outlawed, or banished, or invaded, but by the Law of the 
Land, and Judgement of his Peers. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 643 Audacious Youth, what Madness cou’d pro- 
voke A Mortal Man t’invade a sleeping God ? 1753 Scots 
Mag. Sept. 469/2 James Miln ..was indicted for invading 
and wounding, on the high* way, William Bennet. 

10 . (Latinisms); a. To enter. ///. and fig. b. 
To go, traverse, or accomplish (a distance), c. 
To rush or enter hurriedly into (a struggle, etc.). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ». x. 6 The venturous Mariner . . Gan 
more the same frequent, and further to invade. Ibid. in. vi. 
27 Matter.. Which, whenas forme and feature it does ketch, 
Becomes a body, and doth then invade The state of life out 
of the griesly shade. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus , Ann. xi. iii. 
(1622) 143 Bardanes, wno being a man of action and able to 
go thorow great enterprises, in two daies inuaded three 
thousand Stadia, and chased out Gotarzes . . not one dream- 
ing of his comming. 1700 Dryden Pat. 3- Arc. in. 519 Nor 
(cautives made) Be freed, or arm'd anew the fight invade. 
Hence Inva’ded ppl. a. ; luva'ding vbl. sb. and 

1598 Florio, Inuaso, inuaded or assailed. 16a* R. John- 
son Kittgii. % Cornmiv. (1603) 173 By invading of their 


neighbours, procured unto themselves . . most spacious king- 
domes. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav . 224 A defensive Warre 
..against the insatiate and invading Spaniard. 1720 Welton 
Suffer. Sou of God II. xxix. 750 To whom Leprosie itself, 
and all other Invading Sicknesses.. submit themselves. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. i, You gathering in on her.. with 
your, .invadings and truculent bullyings. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 333 Food for an invading army was not 
to be found in the wilderness of heath and shingle, 
t Inva'de, sb. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. prec. vbj 

The act of invading ; invasion. 

1591 Troub. Raigne K John it. (1611) 107 Only the heart 
impugnes with faint resist The fierce inuade of him that 
conquers Kings, 

f Inva*den.t, a. Obs . rare—', [ad. L. inva- 
dent-em , pr. pple. of invadere to Invade : see 
-ENT.] Invading. 

1655 Digges Compl.Ambass . 402 Upon any invasion, .the 
confederates are mutually to proclaim the said King invadent, 
enemy. 

Invader (inv^doi). Also 6-7 -or, 7 -our. 
[f. Invade v. + -er *.] 

1 . One who invades or enters in a hostile manner. 

*549 Cover dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. vi. 14 b, They 

make ready to beate backe the inuader. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 972 He.. coming upon the Invadors, fought 
with them, and drave them beyond the Rhine. 1637 Bp. 
Hall Remedy Prophatten. ii. § 15. 207 The Tartars . . are 
better invaders of other mens possessions, than keepers of 
their owne. 165X R. Saunders Plat. Possess. 19 They may 
resist an Invadour. 2748 Anson's Voy. m. x. 414 It continues 
exposed .. to the ravages of every petty Invader. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 314 Such an army as might 
be sufficient to repel any invader who might elude the vigi- 
lance of her fleets. 

Jig. 1728 Young Love Fame v. 2 Nor reigns Ambition in 
bold man alone ; Soft female hearts the rude Invader own. 

2 . One who intrudes or encroaches. 

. 1637 Bastwick Ansvj. Inform. Sir J. Banks 18 They are 
invaders of his Prerogative. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India <5- 
P. 104 The^ Moguls are the Invaders of their Liberties 
and Properties, ruling tyrannically. . 1700 Steele Tatler 
No. 76 !• 1 Every Invader upon his Time, nfe Conversation, 
and his Property. 1872 Freeman Hist. Ess. i. 39 To see in 
the great Edward no. reckless invader of other men’s rights, 
b. One who seizes or takes possession. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. <$• Soc. xvii. § 9. 305 That it may be 
known by Right to belong to the Receiver, Invader, or 
Possessour. 

tlnva'diate, v. Obs. rare- [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. invadiare to engage, f. in- (In- -) + med.L. 
vadiare = vulgar L. wadiare, guadiarc, f. vadium, 
suadium, guadium, from Teutonic : cf. Goth. 
wadi-.— OTeut. *wadjo'" pledge, Gage; the spelling 
with v being due to association with L. vas, vad-em 
pledge.] ‘ To engage or mortgage land, etc.’ 

1506 in Phillips. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

Inva’ginable, «. rare-.-, [f. Invaginate v. : 
see -11LE.J Susceptible of invagination, 

1888 E. Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 187/2 The 
great proboscis of Balanoglossits may well be compared to 
the invaginable organ similarly placed in the Nemertines. 

Iuva'ginate, a. rare. [ad. mod.L. type 
*invagindt-us, pa. pple. of *invaginare : see next.] 
Invaginated. 

2887 Amer. Naturalist XXI. 422 Invaginate gastrula. 
Invaginate (invardginrit), v. [f. mod.L. type 
*invagindre, f. L. tit- (In- 2) + vagin-a sheath : see 
-ATE 3. Cf. mod.F. invaginer (Littre).] 

1 . trails, a. To put in a sheath; to sheathe, b. 
Phys. To turn or double (a tubular sheath) back 
within itself ; to introvert. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Invaginate , to sheath or put into 
a sheath. . 2835-6 [see Invaginated a.]. 1861 Hulm.e 
tr. Moquin-Tandon il hi. iii. 136 The pseudo chrysalis. .is 
half invaginated in the cast-off skin of the second larval form. 
188a H. S. Boase Creat. Ei>oL vi, 138 The wall of the 

lanula is next pushed in on one side, or invaginated, where* 
y it is converted into a double sac with an opening. 2885 
H. O. Forbes Nat. Wander. E. Archip. ii. 93 In some 
emses the rostellum (the upper margin of the stigma) is not 
invaginated down the stylary canal. 

2 . intr. To become invaginated. 

2887 Amer. Naturalist XXI. 422 The endoderm cells . • 
will no longer immigrate one at a time, but will invaginate 
in a_ body, and thus m a more direct way establish a gastric 
cavity. 

Invaginated (invee’dgine^ed), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -edII] a. Inserted or received into a sheath; 
sheathed, b. Turned into a sheath, c. Intro- 
verted. 

. *835-6 Todd Cycl. A not. L 184/2 A portion of the large 
intestine, .must Have become invaginated. 2857 Dunglison 
Med. Lex. 50S The invaginated or slit and tail bandage, is 
one in which strips or tails pass through appropriate slits or 
button-hojes, 2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 627 When 
the invaginated portion of intestine becomes strangulated, 
the symptoms are acute. 2897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. II. 2013 
rhis cyst contains the spirally rolled and much-wrinkled 
invaginated cestrode head. 

Invagination (iav^dgin^-fan). [n. of action 
from Invaginate v. : so in moa.F. (Littre).] The 
action of sheathing or introverting ; the condition 
of being sheathed or introverted ; intussusception. 

2658 Phillips, Invagination, a putting into a sheath or 
scabbard. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. Jed. 4) I. 167 Some 
writers represent the bowels as exhibiting after death a 
rcmarkable^diminution in their diameter; some have met 
"{I* 1 invaginations. 1847-0 Todd Cycl. Aunt. IV. 27/x 
These little animals . . recede into themselves by a kind of 


invagination of their own bodies. ' 2879 tr. Haeckels Etcl. 
Man I. viii. 221 The Gastrula . . was originated by an h\tT. 
sion or invagination of the Blastula. 

Inva'gxnator. A/ed. [agent-n. in L. form 
from Invaginate v.J ‘ The wooden or oilier 
cylinder used for thrusting the skin into the canal 
in the operation for the radical cure of hernia’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 

Invaid, Invaie, Invail, Invain, obs. ff. Is- 

vade, Inveigh, Inveil, Invein. 

In vain phr. : see Vain. 
t InvaTe, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. In- I or 2 + 
Vale sb. Cf. It. invallare ‘ to enter or come into 
a valley’ (Florio 1611).] trans. To convey into 
a valley ; rejl. to occupy a valley. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 229 What fountaine send they 
forth (That finds a river’s name, though of the smallest 
worth) But it invales it selfe. 

Invalesoence 1 (invale-sens). rare. [f. In- 3 + 
-valescence in convalescence.] The state or condition 
of being an invalid ; ill health. 

1730-6 Bailey (fold, ltivalciccr.ee, want of health. 1895 
* J. O. Hobbes ’ in Daily News 24 Jan. 6/6 My long days 
and hours of invalescence have allowed me the leisure to 
read more than many of those who mainly write. 
Invalescence 2 (invale-sens), rare. [f.L.in- 
valescere to grow strong, inceptive of invalirt to 
be strong against : see -ence.] Strength ; health ; 
force (J.). 

*755 Johnson. 2828 in Webster. 2887 Syd. Soc, 
Lex., Invalescence , recovery from weakness or disease. 

t Inva-letude. Obs. rare—'. Also 7 -itude, 
[ad. L. invalet lido, -tudin-em, f. in- (In- 3 ) + ra/r- 
tiido health.] Ill health, sickness, bodily infirmity. 

2623 Cockeram, Inualiditie , Inualitude, weaknesses 1647 
R. Baron Cyprian Acad. 7 Paris .. being plagued with an 
almost generall infection or invalitude. 2742 Bailey, /«• 
valescence, luvaletude, Want of Health. 

+ Invaletndina’rian, sb. Obs. rare-'. In 
8 invalit-. [f. as next + -an.] A sickly, infirm, 
or feeble person, a weakling: cf. ValetudinaiiiaiY. 
_ 276a London Mag. XXXI. 612 The present race of young 
invalitudinarians .. this spurious, effeminate, mushroom 
breed. 

t Invaletirdinaryja. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 

invaletudinari-us , f. invaletiidin-cm : see prec., 
Invaletude, and -ary.] Wanting health or 
strength; weak, infirm, invalid. 

1662 Papers on A Iter. Prayer Bk. 226 Whether usually 
the most studious laborious Ministers, be not the most in- 
valetudinary and infirm? 1661 R. L’Estrange State 
Divinity 42 This Point will be the Death of the Invale- 
tudinary Ministers, (as our Ciceronians expresse it). 

Invalid (invce'lid), a . 1 Also 7 -ide. [no. L. 
invaltd-us not strong, infirm, weak, inadequate; f- 
in- (In- 3 ) + validus strong.] Not valid. 

+ 1 . Of no power or strength ; weak, feeble. Obs. 
2635 J. Gore We/bdoingDcd. 1 The beamesuf the Moone 
are too weake and too invalid to ripen a tender grape. 1651 
Biggs New Disp. ? 281 If a remedy be invalid and not mile 
to charge a disease. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 2/2 Hi> 
Studies are barren, invalid his Pains. 2822-34 Goods Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. 476 As though.. the proportions belonging 
to the organ whose outlet is invalid, were distributed among 
the other organs. . 

2 . Of no force, efficacy, or cogency ; esp. without 
legal force, void. 

*^35 J-^Swan Spec. M. ii. § 3 (1643) 33 The ChaldeePara- 
phrast..is so much the more invalid. 2652 Hobbes Lreiatm 

I. xiv. 70 A Covenant to accuse ones selfe, without assurance 

of pardon, is .. invalide, 2656 Bramhall Rephc. viil. 34° 
That which was invalid from the beginning, cannot become 
valid by prescription or tract of time. 17 68 Blackston 
Comm . III. vi. 84 The privileges granted therein .. were 01 so 
high a nature, that they were held to be invalid. j8 37 " 
Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxi. (1866) I. 4 2 7 be ^nferenc 1 
though valid in itself, is logically,— is scientifically, inv iil" 
2844 Ld. Broucham Brit. Const, xiv. (1862) 202 in 
marriage with Catherine was declared invalid in the lace 
the whole [acts of the case. 2874 Sidgwick Mcth. Et/i 
xiii. 352 His method will be declared invalid. , 

Invalid (invalrd, i'nvalfd, -lid). and i/'. Als 
•ide. [f. as prec., with modification of pronuncia- 
tion after F. invalide (1549 in R. Estienne),au. L. 
invalidns. _ . 

The early pronouncing Dictionaries (e.g. Bailey ?7 2 7 SJV 
this as invar id ; so that it appears to have been orig. 0 > 
special sense of Invalid a. 1 , conformed in 18th c. m s 
(rarely in spelling) to F. invalide. Iuvah’dts (pmc * , 

occurs in Prior ( a 1721), and J. 2755 has in volt “A - ’ 

Webster 1828 has invalid, and this pronunciation (C , 
most American Diets.), is occasionally heard in 
also, esp. in attrib. use, as ‘an invalid sister .J 

A. adj. Infirm from sickness or disease, 
feebled or disabled by illness or injur)'. No>von j 
as attrib. use of the sb. . . n r 

164a Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) *5° Narcissus 
Ierusalem, was invalid and unfit for government uy 
of his extreame age. 2696 Phillips <cd. 5>, La 

wounded, maimed, sickly. 2714 Loud. Cp z \ *V* 3 '_.n 
Sir John Gibson's Company of Invalid Serjca 
Lady Luxborough Lett, to Shenstone 12 Dec., Dt _ , 
the death and burial of one of the invalid servants. ^ 

J. Warton Ess. Pope (cd. 4) I- vil 3 7* M« .fji* 1 Ston. 
grown invalid with age and thereby past ail military . 
2865 M- Arnold Ess. Crit . viii. 263 That the donkey ■ 
in order that the invalid Christian may have 

1869 Sir j;. T. Coleridge Mem. Keble vul Hi* 

and suffering sister. 
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B. sb. 1 . An infirm or sickly person. 

1709 Taller No, 16? 2 Bath is .. always as well stow'd 
with Gallants as Invalids. _ 1748 Lady Luxborough Lett 
to She ns tone 23 Aug., It is well I am an invalid. 1775 
Abigail Adams in J. Adams' Fain. Lett. (1876J 126 Tis 
late for me, who am much of an invalid. 1808 Pike Sources 
Mississ. 11. (1810) 199 Thus those poor lads are to be invalids 
for life. 1875 Stubbs Const . Hist. III. xviii. 71 He was for 
years a miserable invalid. 

b. transf and fig. Anything damaged, dilapi- 
dated, or the- worse for wear. 

1B60 W. H. Russell Diary in India I. x. 158 The 
carnages were old second-class invalids of English lines. 

2 . A soldier or sailor disabled by illness or injury 
for active service; formerly often employed on 
garrison duty, or as a reserve force. 

1707 J. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Gl. Brit. ill. 672 Her 
Majesty’s Royal Hospital at Chelsea .. 26 Officers, 32 
Serjeants, .and 336 Private Soldiers, Invalides. lji^Lond. 
Gas. No. 5310/3 The invallids of each Regiment. 1731 
Genii. Mag. I. 355 — Dobson, Gent, made Ensign of an 
independent Company of Invalids in Garrison at Portsmouth. 
1748 Anson's Foy, r. i. 6 Five hundred invalids to be col* 
lected from the out-pensioners of Chelsea college. 1808 
Forsyth Beauties Scot l. V. 139 Fort Charlotte, .is garrisoned 
by a small detachment of invalids. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Jack xxxv, There was the sergeant of the invalids. 

b. Invalides , the Hotel des Invalides. a hospital 
or home for old and disabled soldiers in Paris. 

a 1721 Prior Written in Mezeray's Hist, ii, Yet for the 
fame of all these deeds, What beggar in the Invalides,.. 
Wish’d ever decently to die ? 1833 Alison Europe (1849-50) 
I. iv. § 97. 535 The invalids in the garrison of the Invalides 
refused to point their guns on the people. 

3 . attrib. a. (See A.) b. Of or for invalids. 

1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 198 Persons 
belonging to the invalid establishment. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1193/2 The invalid. chair which has traveling arrange- 
ments is known as a perambulator. 1893 Daily News 
27 Mar. 5/5 Each year, .. about October, certain sailing 
vessels which have the name of being * invalid ships ’ leave 
England for Australia. 1899 Price List. Invalid furniture 
of every description. Invalid feeding cups. 

Invalid (invarlid), v . 1 Now rare. [f. Invalid 
a. 1 : cf. F. invalider(R. Estienne, 1549), and Invali- 
date v.] traits . To render invalid; to invalidate. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Part. 1. (ed. 2) 42 Ergo this un- 
lawful! Action of theirs, .must nuUifie, or at least invalid . . 
the lawful! proceedings of those worthy faithful! members 
who continue in it. 1660 Trial Regie. 180 If you have any- 
thing to say to invalid these witnesses. 1727 Philip Quarll 
143 A way to invalid her Deposition. 1827 O. W. Roberts 
Cer.tr. Amer. 172 If I assisted in repulsing her, I would, in 
some measure, invalid that impression. 

Invalid (iuvalrd, i*n-), v 2 Also 9 -ide. [f. 
Invalid a. 2 ] 

1 . trans. To affect with disease or sickness; to 
make an invalid ; to * lay up , or disable by illness 
or injury. (Chiefly in passive .) _ 

1803 Beddoes HygSia ix. 208 To avoid being incommoded 
and invalided. 2837 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 123 
The Queen . . was invalided at Windsor. X865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xx. i. (1872) IX. 34, 2 00 of Daun’s men died 
. . 300 more were invalided for life. X898 Diet. Nat. Biog. 
LIV. 83/1 Receiving some severe wounds, which invalided 
him several months. 

2 . To enter on the sick-list, to treat as an in- 
valid ; to report (a soldier or sailor) as unfit for 
active service ; to remove or discharge from active 
service on account of illness or injury. 

2787 Nelson 8 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 222 Mr. 
William Lewis, who was invalided to go to England for the 
establishment of his health. 2826 A. C. Hutchison Pract. 
Obs.Surg. (1826) 172 Bradley continued to state, .that, .he 
was no longer fit for the service, and hoped I would invalid 
him. 2836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxvii, My duty . . will 
not permit me to invalide you. 1882 Mrs. Croker Proper 
Pride II. iii. 77 He was invalided home, sorely against his 
will. 

3 . intr. To become an invalid or unfit for active 
work through illness; of a soldier or a sailor : To 
go on the sick-list ; to leave the service on account 
of illness or injury. 

2829 Marryat F. Mildmay xvii, I have invalided for 
them [fits] four times. 2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xx. 
Poor Mr Donovan has had to invalid. 2850 R. W. Sib* 
thorp in J. Fowler Life (1880) xxi, I cannot conceal from 
myself that I am invaliding, getting worn out. 2885 Spec- 
tator 10 Ian. 36/1 The conscripts die fast, they invalid at 
an inexplicable rate. 

+ Inva’lidable, a. Obs. rare. [f. as next + 
-able.] Of no force or effect ; ineffective. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 109 Some attempts he used 
but tnvalidable; to shopt darts or arrowes at it was one 
with ayming at the moone. 2638 Ibid. (ed. 2) 325 The wals 
..are reasonable strong ; but invalidate against. .Cannon. 

Invalidate (invxlide't), v. Also 7 -vallidate. 
[f. L. type *invaliddre, perh. after F. invalided 
(R. Estienne, 1 549) : see -ate 3 7.] trans. To 
render invalid ; to destroy the validity or strength 
of (an argument, contract, etc.) ; to render of no 
force or effect ; esp. to deprive of legal efficacy ; to 
make null and void. 

*649 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 143 Con- 
cessions .. which they can insist on without evident in- 
vallidating y° Reg all power. 2651 G. W. tr. CozveTs Inst. 
182 The omission, .doth not invalidate the Obligation. 2674 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland vi. 17 This doth not at all invalidate 
our arguments. 1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 486 
We found the governor had enacted a law there, invalidat- 
ing the acts of the other colonies. 180* Med. Jrnl. V. 269 

Vol. V. 


To invalidate the evidence of Jane Waters, he calls her a 
poor ignorant creature. 2866 Crump Banking v. 107 Any 
alteration made with the consent of an acceptor does not 
invalidate the instrument. 

Hence InvaTi dated ppl. a . ; Invalidating vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

a 2716 South Twelve Serin. (17x7) V. 195 It is again 
alledged for the invalidating of the Report made by the 
Disciples. 

Invalidation (mvrelidci-Jan). [n. of action 
from Invalidate v. : cf. F. invalidation (1642 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The action of invalidating or 
rendering invalid. 

2772 Burke Powers Juries Prosec. Libels Wks. 1877 VI. 
160 The thirty-four confirmations [of Magna Chartajyould 
have been only so many repetitions of their absurdity, so 
many new links in the chain, and so many invalidations of 
their right. 1863 A. Gilchrist, etc. IF. Blake I. 266 It is 
no invalidation of this high claim. 2892 Lazo Rep. Weekly 
Notes 122/2 The decision . . was subject to appeal, and the 
vote subject to invalidation. 

Invalidator (iime-lid^tai). [agent-n. in L. 
form from Invalidate vi] One who invalidates. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. X. 133 The latest and most formid- 
able invalidator of the genuineness of this letter. 

Invalided (invalided), ppl. a. [f. Invalid v . 2 
+ -ED 1 .] Made or accounted an invalid; Maid 
up * or disabled by illness or injury ; removed from 
service on account of infirmity. 

2837 Dickens Pickzv. xlv, Mr. Pickwick cut the matter 
short by drawing the invalided stroller’s arm through his, 
and leading him away. 2859 Lang Wand. India 26 Inva- 
lided officers who reside at the sanatorium during the 
summer. 

b. Of things: Fallen into disrepair; damaged 
so as to be unserviceable. 

1855 Motley Corr. (1889) I. vi. 279 It looks like a hospital 
for invalided or incurable furniture. 2860 Dickens Uncom. 
Trav. vi, Where five invalided old plate-warmers leaned up 
against one another under a discarded old melancholy side- 
board. 

Invalidhood (invalrdhud, i-n-). [f. Invalid 
jA + -hood.] The condition of being an invalid. 

2863 Reader 16 May 477 [He] knocks him into confirmed 
invalidhood and paralysis with a brass candlestick. 2883 
Miss Broughton Belinda III. iv. i. 154 On the sofa, by 
right of her invalidhood, Belinda is lying. 

Invaliding (invalrdiq), vbl. sb. [f. Invalid 
v . 2 + -INO 1.] Removing or discharging from ser- 
vice on account of sickness or injur} 7 . Also attrib. 

2796 Nelson 2 Aug. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 229 Those 
made since him in invaliding vacancies, are confirmed. 
2797 Ibid. Apr. 324 In the Sick List, three men, objects for 
invaliding. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 536 
There is invaliding also; that is, men with fatal diseases 
are discharged. 1897 Hughes Medit. Fever L 3 Though 
the rate of mortality is very low, the invaliding rate is high. 

Invalidish. (invalrdij, i*n-), a. [f. Invalid sb. 
+ -ish.] Of the nature or character of an invalid ; 
resembling an invalid, somewhat of an invalid. 

2855 Cornwall 299 [They] envelope their faces and throats 
in handkerchiefs, so as to present something of an invalidish 
appearance. 2873 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 221 We 
have been jnvahdish lately. 

Invalidism (invalrdiz’m, i-n-). [f. as prec. + 
-ism.] The state or condition of being a recog- 
nized or confirmed invalid ; chronic infirmity or 
ill health that prevents activity. 

2794 Anna Seward Lett. 25 Oct. (x8u) IV. 19 Social and 
melodious exertions, trying enough to invalidism. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. LIII. 704 The solitary hours of his invalidism 
put an end to his folly. 2862 Holmes Hunt afler Captain 
in Old Fol. Life (2891) 28 He piped his grievances to me 
in a thin voice, with that finish of detail which chronic 
invalidism alone can command. 

Invalidity (iovalrdlti). [L L. type *iitvali- 
ditas , f. iitvalid-us Invalid a. : cf. validity , and 
F. invalidity ( 16 th c. in Littre).] 

1. [Related to Invalid a. 1 ] The quality of being 
invalid ; want of force or cogency ; esp. want of 
legal validity. 

ci5|o Life Fislier in FIs Wks. (E. E. T. S.) II. p. lviii, By 
bringing in question the validitie or invalidity of this 
m ary age. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 8 To 
advertise you of the-. invalidity of your conjectures. 2678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 767 To shew the Invalidity of 
the Atheistick Argumentations, against an Incorporeal 
Deity. 2722 Loud. Gaz. No. 4861/2 The Invalidity of their 
Passports. 2842 Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 19. 280 Suspicion 
of the invalidity of the evidence. 2884 Ld. Blackburn in 
Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 553 It was quite unnecessary.. to 
say anything about the validity or invalidity of a rule 
giving a borrowing power. 

+ 2. Want of strength or efficacy; weakness, in- 
capacity. Obs. 

1589 J. Proctor Ep. Ded.R. Robinson’s Gold. Mirr. A ij b. 
The vnstablencsseand inualiditie of riches in comparison to 
vertue. 2659 D. Pkll Itnpr. Sea 485 All their helps have 
an invalidity in them. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 
88 The ill managing of which Penalties formerly, or the In- 
validity to inflict them, may [etc.]. 

3. [Related to Invalid a 2 ] Want of bodily 
strength or health; condition of being an invalid; 
bodily infirmity. 

a 269S Temple (J.), He ordered., that none who could not 
work, by age, sickness, or invalidity^ should want. 1755 
JohnsoNj Invalidity.. 2. Want of bodily strength. This is 
no English meaning. 278a S. Pecgk Cur. Misc. 272 A 
Litter upon wheels.. adapted both to State and invalidity 
among the higher orders. x 8©3 Dr. Burney in Mad. 


D'Arblay's Diary <j- Lett. VI. 335 During my Invalidity at 
Bath. 2823 W. Taylor Eng. Syuom. 292 Invalidity is a 
temporary infirmity, a constitutional deficiency of health or 
strength. x89i_T. E. Young Germ. Law Insur, iS Allow- 
ances for both invalidity and old age. 

Invalidly (invarlidli), adv, [f. Invalid tz.i 
+ -ly 2.] So as to be invalid, without validity. 
170s Hearne Collect. 23 Nov. (O. H, S.) I. 93 The In* 
validly deprived Fathers. 2884 Chitty in West. Morn. 
Nr.vs 30 Oct. 6/6 If the moneys . . were paid invaJtdly, the 
payments out . . were also invalid. 

InvaTidness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being invalid ; invalid it} 7 . 

a 1630 Donne Serm. xcix. IV. 304 And brings the subtlest 
plots, .not only to an invalidness and ineffectual ness but to 
a Derision. 2727 in Bailey vol. II. 2828 in Webster, etc. 

t IuvaTidous, a. Obs. [f. L. invalid-us In- 
valid a . 1 + -ous. Cf. validous.] ^Invalid I. 

x6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i. § 20, 2225 For Confirma- 
tion., as if the Sacrament of Baptisme were thereby con- 
firmed, and w-ereinualidous without it. 264a Sir E. Dering 
Sp. on Relig. 24 That the late Canons are invalidous. Ibid. 
31 See how inconsistent and invalidous they are. 

Xnvali'dship. rare. [f. Invalid sb. + -ship.] 
The condition or status of an invalid. 

1830 Bentham Constii. Code Wks. 1843 IX. 418 Diminu- 
tion is never produced by other causes than invalidship 
or death. 

-j* Inva’lley, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + Valley sb.] 
a. intr. (See quot. 1611.) b. trans. To furnish 
or mark with valleys. 

i6ir FLORro, Inualtare , to inually, to enter or come into 
a vally. 1627 Feltham Resolves 11. [i.] Ixxxvi. (1628) 2 50 
Lest his fluid waters Mace, Creeke broad Earths invallycd 
face. 

Invaloroua (invarloras), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not valorous, cowardly. 
a 2846 O’Connell cited in Worcester. 

Invaluable (invarli/qab'l), a. {sb.) [In- 3 ,] 

1. That cannot be valued ; above and beyond 
valuation ; of surpassing or transcendent worth or 
merit ; priceless, inestimable. 

1576 Fleming Panofl. Epist . 172 note, Honest and faith- 
ful friends are an invaluable jewel. 2622 R. Aylett in 
Farr P. Jar. I (1848) 203 This most rich inualewable 
treasure. 2652 KiRKMANC/mu 4- Lozia 92 A Box wherein 
was her Pourtraiture of an invaluable worth. 1707 Norris 
Treat. Humility vi. 262 A good name .. is a valuable, or if 
you will, an invaluable thing, not to be valued by money. 
2741 Butler Scrm. Ho. Lords Wks. 2874 II. 268 A free 
government .. is an invaluable blessing. 2850 Carlyle 
Latter.d. Pawph. iv. 29 AH men know . . that to men and 
Nations there are invaluable values which cannot be sold 
for money at all. 2879 M. Arnold Ess., Dcmocr. 37 Its 
negative intellectual action, .has been invaluable. 

+ b. Too great to be estimated ; incalculable. 
a 1694 Tillotson Scrm. (1744) XI. 4818 In contemplation 
of his sufferings, and of their own invaluable loss. 2704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (17x4) 1 . 150 Books, .which do in some 
'measure make amends for the otherwise invaluable Loss. 

2 . "Without value, valueless. 

1640 Treaty at Ripon (1869) p. xiv, The money I have 
received is so invaluable a sum that I have forborne as yet 
to pay it in. 1803 G. Colman John Bull lit. i, I flattered 
myself I might not be altogether invaluable to your lady- 
ship. 2865 T. Wright in Intell. Observ. No. 47. 385 An 
interesting and far from an invaluable labour. 

Hence InvaTuatoleness, inestimableness ; Iu- 
vaTuably adv., beyond valuation, inestimably. 

a i6qz t Marston Pasquiltf Rath. u. 20 3 Loue, invaluably 
precious. 1625 Br. Hall Serin. Thanksgiv. Jan. Wks. 2634 
II. 302 That invaluably precious blood of the Sonne of God. 
a 2656 — Satan's Fiery Darts quenched 11. (R.), Deny, if 
thou canst, the invaluablenesse of this heavenly gift. 

t Inva’lue , v. 1 Obs. rare - l . [f. In- 3 + Value 
v.] trans. To reckon of no value or worth. 

2673 Rhode Island Col. Rcc. (2857) II. 502 Other Mayes 
the witness noe wayes to be invallued because an Indian. 

+ Inva*lue,t/.- Obs. rare— [f. I n- 2 4- Value 
v.] trans. To make valuable ; to give value to. 
i 6 rr Flo rio, Inualidare , to inualue or make forcible. 
flnvaTued, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Of which 
the value has not been reckoned ; poetic for In- 
valuable. 

x6ot Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xv, To Nottingham the 
Nortnsemperious eye. . Closely conuaies this great in- valued 
spoile. 2612 — Poly-olb. xiji. 220 And with th’ invalewed 
prize of Blanche the beautious crown’d. ^ 2773-83 Hoole 
Orl. Fur. xvn. 58s No vulgar price th’ invalu’d treasure 
bought. 2806 T. Maurice Fall Mogul 1. iii. <Jod.), With 
rapture I accept The invalued boon, 
tlnva’pour, V. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. In - 2 + Va- 

pour sb.] trans. To turn into vapour. 

c 2566 J. Alday tr. Boaysluau's Theat. World P vij b, All 
those that are invapored in the ayre, all those that the fier 
hath consumed. 

Invariability (inve-riabrlTti). [f. next : sec 
-1TY. Cf. F. invariabilile (17171" Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The quality or condition of being invariable ; un- 
changeabieness ; constancy. 

1644D1GBY Nat.Bcdictxxx'nl (1645! 359 This invariability 
in tne birds operations must proceed from a higher Intel- 
led. a 1771 R. Wood Ea.Homrr (1775! I4J To inquire, 
how such an invariability in the modes of life should 
be peculiar to that part of the world. 2830 Heucuel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 275 The researches of Laplace, and 
Lagrange have demonstrated the absolute invariability of 
the mean distance of each planet from the sun. 2864 Bowen 
Logic x. 326 The assumed invariability of what are called 
* the laws of nature ’ rests upon no foundation whatever but 
uniform experience. 2885 F. Temple Re tat. Relig. 4- Sc. L 
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24 Having discovered invariability in any given aise, we 
presume causation even when we cannot yet show it. 

Invariable (inve»riab’l), a. {si.) [f. Is- 3 + 
VakUBLE, or a. F. invariable (Oresme, 14th c. ; 
Cotgr. 1611 has * Invariable vnvariable ’) ; so It. 
invariabile (Florio, 1611).] 

Not subject to variation or alteration ; unchange- 
able, unalterable; remaining ever the same, un- 
changing, constant ; occurring alike in every case, 
unvarying. 

1607 Topskll Four-/, Beasts 137 Their common pro- 
perties of nature, such as .. remaine like infallible and in- 
variable truths in euery kinde and country of the world. 
1696 Whist on The. Earth vv. (1722' 339 The Heat on the 
Face of the Earth would still be equal and invariable. 1709 
Berkeley Th. Vision § 66 If there was one only invariable 
and universal language in the world. *747 Hervey Medit. 
II. 93 Clear as the Sun, the greater and invariable Luminary. 
1770 Phil, Trans. LX. 364, I used an invariable pendulum 
which M. de la Condamine got constructed at Quito. 1825 
M'Culloch Pol. Econ. 11. ii. 141 The value of gold and 
silver is certainly not invariable, but, generally speaking, it 
changes only by slow degrees. 1841 Myers Cat h, Th. m. 

§ 5. 16 The conscience of man is no invariable and definite 
endowment, the same in all men everywhere and always. 
x863 Freeman Norm. Cony, II. ix. 395 Banishment was 
the invariable sentence. 1872 C. Davies Melr. Syst . 1. 17 
Every system of weights and measures must have an in- 
variable unit for its base, 

f b. Of a person. Obs. ran. 

169$ Phillips (ed. 5), Invariable , firm, resolute, constant. 
1718 Hickes & Nelson J. Kettlebell m. § 86. 409 He 
persisted Invariable to his Principles. 

c. Math . Of a quantity: Constant. Of a point, 
line, etc. : Fixed. 

1704 Hayes Fluxions 77 By the Property of the [Loga- 
rithmic] Curve, the Subtangent PT is equal to an invariable 
Quantity. 1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 304 In the 
algebraic expression c£ x —b.x s where a. and b denote constant 
or invariable quantities, and x a flowing or variable one. 
1820 Herschel Examp. Finite Vi/. 126 This equation is 

to be integrated on the hypothesis of y 2 being invari- 

llX'i 

able by the change of 2 to x. 1828 Minchin Uttipl. 
Kinemat. 44^ An equation between the^ radius vector 
drawn to the instantaneous centre from an invariable point 
(or particle) in the moving body, and the angle which this 
radius vector makes with fixed line (or invariable row of 
particles) in the body. 

B. sb. Math. An invariable quantity, a constant. 

x8fi4 in Webster. 1885 in Cassells Encycl. Did. 

Invariableness (inve»riab’lnes). [f. prec. 
+ -ifEsa.] The quality of being invariable ; un- 
changeableness, constancy. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 11. ii. § 3. 32 From the 
dignity of their [angels’] intellect, arises the invariableness of 
their wills. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 514 A variety 
of dispensations [may] be consistent with an invariableness 
of design. 2864 Bowen Lope x. 324 We are compelled to 
infer its existence from the invariableness of the sequence in 
time between the two events. 1871 tr. Hartwifs Subterr. , 
IV. v. 43 The constant invariableness of their temperature. 

Invariably (inve*Tiabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LT 2.] In an invariable manner ; without varia- 
tion, unchangingly, constantly ; without exception, 
in every case alike. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. \x. vii. 307 Computing by 
these as invariably as by the other.^ 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. X41 r 2 We comeforth. .invariably destined to the pur. 
suit of great acquisitions, or petty accomplishments. 1797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvii, They were almost invariably 
silent. 1872 Freeman Norm. Cony. IV. xviii. 225 The usual, 
but invariably fatal, mistake was made. 

Invariance (inv€»’rians). Math . [f. next : 
see -ancb] The character of remaining unaltered 
after a linear transformation ; the essential property 
of an invariant. Also Inva'riancy. 

1878 Sylvester in rimer. Jml , Math. 77 It thus appears 
that every given homogeneous graph has an intrinsic 
character of capability or incapability of icspondence to 
algebraical m. or co-variance. 1895 Elliott Algebra of 
yuanltcs o 'Lherc arc in fact irrational and fractional func- 
varia £ uc ” have the property of invariancy and co- 

Invariant (inva riant), a. and sb. [f. In- 3 + 
Variant.] 

A. adj. Unvarying, invariable. 

Eewes Probl. Life <y Mind L 95 Each cause is in- 
variant; it is only the phenomena that are variable. 

id, sb. Math, A function of the coefficients of a 
nuantic such that, if the quantic be linearly trans- 
formed, the same function of the new coefficients is 
equal to the first function multiplied by some power 
of the modulus of transformation. 

1851 Sylvester in Philos. Mag. Nov., The remaining 
coefficients are the two well-known hyperdeterminants, or, 
as I propose henceforth to call them, the two Invariants of 
the form ax * + 4 bx*y + 6 ex'* y ' 1 + 4 dxy =» + ey «. Ibid.. 
If I <a,6, .. /) ^/(a.', b\ .. P\ then / is defined to be an 
invariant of f. 1873 H. Spencer Study Social. (.1882) 223, 
I learn that the Theory of Invariants and the methods of 
investigation^ which have grown out of it constitute a step 
in. mathematical progress larger than any made since the 
Differential Calculus. 

Invariantive (invenriantiv), a. Math. [f. 
prec. B. + -ive.] Belonging to an invariant ; not 
altered by a linear transformation of the original 
quantic. Hence Inva'riunttvcly adv. 

. Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. t. 543 A form 
mvanantively connected with a gi>en form or system of 


forms. 1878 Cayley in Encycl. Brit. VI. 722/1 A curve 
u = o may have some invariantive property, viz., a property 
independent of the particular axes of coordinates used in 
the representation of the curve by its equation. 

Invaried (inve^rid), a. rare . [In- 3,] Not 

varied; unvaried. 

a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vi. 174 Their constant 
uninterrupted and invaried Motion. 2727 Black wall Sacr. 
Classics I. 236 (T.) Change of the particles, or the lesser in- 
varied words, that add to the signification of nouns and 
verbs. x8a6 Scott Diary 4 Alar, in Lockhart , I daresay 
the young Duke would do the same for the invaried love I 
have borne his house. 

f Invarrety. Obs. rare- 0 . [In- 3 .] 

i6ix Florio, Inuariela , inuaricty, constancy. 

Invar Old (inve*> roid). Math. [f. after Invar- 
iant sb., with termination -aid, after critic aid, etc.] 
(See quot.) 

1884 R. Harley in Proc. R. Soc. XXXVIII. S7_ But we 
have not in general ultra-critical functions, or, as it is pro- 
posed to call them, Invaroids. .. Sir James Cockle suggests 
that in a limited number of cases it may be possible by 
means of semicritical relations to form invaroids, that is, 
ultra*critical functions of the calculus analogous to the in- 
variants or ultra-critical functions of algebra. 

Invasible (invjkzib‘ 1 ), a. ran. [a. OF. in- 
vasible offensive, of attack (i4-i6th c. in Godef. 
and in Cotgr. 1611).] Offensive, used in attack. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. lv. xiv. 273 They may go with 
dilTensable armes and not inuaslble. .as to a cas of deffense 
and not for to enuayshe. xgoi Douglas Pat. Hon . 1. xlviii, 
Euerie inuasibill wapon on him he bair. >6xx Cotgr., 
Invasible , inuasible, inuadible. 

Invasion (inve l *gan). [a. F. invasion (ialh c. 
in Hatz.-Darm., frequent from 14th c.), ad. late L. 
invasion- cm, n. of action f. invadere to Invade.] 

1 . The action of invading a country or territory 
as an enemy ; an entrance or incursion with armed 
force ; a hostile inroad. 

1539 Tonstall Serin. Palm Sund. (1823) 74 If they shal 
persyst in their pestilent malice to make inuasyon into this 
realme [etc.]. 2548 Hall Chron., lien. VIII 174 b, No 

prince could hurte hytn by warre or invasion. t6xt Biblf. 
1 Sam. xxx. 14 Wee made an inuasion vpon the South of 
the Cherethites. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 365 The Parthian 
.. Found able by invasion to annoy Thy country. 1790 
Beatson Nav. 4 Mil. Mem. I. 14s The Spaniards .. made 
a powerful invasion upon the infant colony of Georgia. 1851 
D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. 111. ii. 32 A foe ever watch- 
ing the opportunity for invasion and spoil. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 11. 32 In the Danish inva- 
sions, the marauders seized upon horses where they landed. 

b. Jig. A harmful incursion of any kind, e.g. of 
the sea, of disease, moral evil, etc. 

0x566 J. Alday tr. Boayxluatis Theat. World Qvijb, 
Savegarde, and defende him, aswell from the invasions of 
wicked spirites as of other snares of the fieshe and the 
wqrlde. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 41 The Earth . . 
being freed from the tyrannical! invasion and usurpation of 
the Waters. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. 11. xiv, The fore- 
runners .. of the Cold fit of an Ague, the first invasion of 
that Disease having been preceded by the like Distempers. 
a 1735 Arouthnot (J.), What demonstrates the plague to 
be endemial to Egypt, is its invasion and going off at certain 
seasons. 1847 H. Rogers Ess. I. v. 257 It by no means 
appears that a momentary invasion of doubt, or even of 
scepticism, is inconsistent with a prevailing and habitual 
faith. attrib. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 396 The 
usual symptoms of the invasion stage. 

2 . Infringement by intrusion; encroachment upon 
the property, rights, privacy, etc. of any one. 

1650 in W. S. Per ry Hist. Coll. Anter. Col. Ch. (i860) I. 

I Suffer no^ Invasion in matters of Religion. 1736 Neal 
Hist. Purit. III. 5x4 His government for almost fifteen 
years was one continued .. invasion upon the civil liberties 
of his subjects. 2769 Robertson Chas. V, vm. Wks. 1813 
III. 102 A voluntary invasion of the rights of his kinsman 
and ally. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit . Const, xiii. (1862) 182 
There were . . many invasions of the constitution. 

1 3 . Assault, attack (upon a person, etc.). Obs . 
*59 * Sfenser M. Hubberd 1090 The Tygre, and /he Bore 
..raged sore In bitter words, seeking to take occasion Upon 
his fleshly corpse to make invasion. 1661-98 South Twelve 
Scrm. III. 186 An House built out of the Road is exposed 
to the Invasion of Robbers. 1757 W. Wilkie Epigoniad 1. 

II Prepares, by swift invasion, to remove Your virgin bride. 
Hence luva'sionist, one who advocates or be- 
lieves in an invasion ; also attnb. 

2853 Cobden 1793 ^ x 8^3, PoI.^Vrit. (1878) 106 The other 
argument of the invasionists . . will be succesfui. Ibid. 210 
These invasionist writings. 

Invasive (inv^’siv); a. [a. F. invasij \ -ive 
(15-16H1 c. in Godef.), in mcd.L. invdsiv-us, f. 
invds-, ppl. stem of invadere : see -ive.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, invasion 
or attack ; offensive. 

a 2500 Barclay Jugnrth (1557) 21 b, Ingines inuasiue to 
his enemies and defensiue to his company. 2570-6 Lam- 
barde Peramb. Kent (1826) 301 Sailer, Shield, Sword, and 
so many other partes of defensive and invasive furniture. 
1601 R._ Johnson Kingd.f Cornmxv. (1603) 178 Nothing so 
much hindereth the invasive ambition of this Prince, as the 
nature of places. 2788 /list. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 47 h The 
first campaign of an invasive war. 1880 A. Forbes in 19th 
Cent. VI I. 2 19 ^['h esc premisses being set down, what course 
ormvasive action did it behove Lord Chelmsford to pursue? 

2. Characterized by or addicted to invasion ; in- 
vading. 

2598 Drayton Heroic Eg,, Mortimer Isabel (cd. Smeth- 
wick) 49 Guyne and Aquitan .. Charles by invasive arms 
shall take And send the English forces o’er the lake, 
xooa Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 365 As of their.. often 


fights with the inuasiue Danes. 1741 Shenstone Juda y 
Hercules 13 If none check th’ invasive foe's designs. 
Carlyle Frcdk. Gt . u. i. (1872) 50 He.. made truce 
the Hungarians, who were excessively invasive at that time. 
x88x Swinburne Mary Stuart xv, i. 135 A deadlier .stroke 
and blast of sound more dire Than noise of fleets invadie. 
b. traits/, and Jig. 

a 1763 Shen stone Economy 1. 32 Thy fell approach, like 
soine^ invasive damp, Breath’d thro’ the pores of earth from 
Stygian caves. 1830 I. Taylor Uni tar. 127 That Chris ti- 
anity is essentially an invasive, expansive doctrine. 

3 . Tending to intrude upon the domain or to io- 
fringe the rights of another ; intrusive, encroaching. 

1670 Cotton Espcrnoji 1. iv.150 They rather chose .. to 
submit themselves to his invasive Government, than to ac- 
knowledge, and obey their own lawful, and natural Prince. 
1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. n. 50 In no 
manner derogatory or invasive of any liberty or privilege 
of his subjects. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 163 As a pro- 
ceeding invasive of tribal rights and calculated to infeeble 
them. jB8i G. Macdonald Mary Marston xlviii, Sepia 
found her companion distrait and he felt her a little invasive. 

tlnva’sor. Obs. rare. Also 5 Sc. -ar,6 -our. 
[a. late L. invds or } agent-n. from invds-, ppl. stem 
of invadere to Invadk ; peril, immed. ad. OF. in - 
vasettr (1 5-1 6th c. in Godef.).] An invader. 

1443 .5V. Acts fas. II /1814) II. 33/1 Notour spukearis, 
distrubillaris, or inuasaris [1566 Jnuasouris) of haly kirk. 
1524 Hen. VIII Instruct. Pace in Strype F.ccl. Mem. I. 
App. xiii. 27 To geve an assistence ayenist the invasour. 
*536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) !. 132 The invasour of 
the common weill. 1602 H. Ely in Archpriest Control’. 
(1898) II. 196 To w*hstand and fyght against such invasors 
whatsoeuer. 


InvaBBal, -el, -alage, var. Envassal, -age. 
Invay(e, Invayle, Inv eagle, obs. ff. Inveigh, 
Inveil, Inveigle vbs. 

[Inveccyde, sb. and a. Sc., app. misprint for 
i nvectyve , 1 n vecti ve. 

1586 Satir. Poems Ref. (S. T. S.) xxxvi. title, and 1 . 15.I 
Invecked (inve‘kt), ppl. a. Also 5 inveckifc, 
6 envecked. [f. inveck for invect, L. invcct-us, 
pa. pple. of invehTre (see Inveigh) + -ed: cf. In* 
vected.] Bordered by or consisting (as an edge) 
of a series of small convex lobes (see quot. 1610). 
Chiefly in Her. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans , Her, Civb, Pori at vnam erntm 
planam inuedam de coloribus atbis et nigris . . He beareth . , 
a cros of Siluer and Sable inuekkyt. Ibid. D iij a, The 
wich .. ar calde armis quarterit inueckit or of colow ns 
inueckyt, for in them .. oon colowre is inuehit in to an 
othir. 1562 Leigh Aruiorie (1579) 3 1 h, He beareth sable, 
a crosse enuecked Argent. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. v. 
(1660) 27 As the former [installed] doth dilate itself by way 
of incroaching into the Field, contrariwise this doth contract 
itself by inversion of the points into itself ; in regard whereof 
. . it . . is called Invecked. 1677 Plot Oxfordshire 144 * hese 
leaves of ours being all invccKcd, whereas the Trachehaate 
all indented. 1836 Baines Hist . Lancs . I II. 183 The eastern 
window [of WbaJIey Church] .. is invecked with ramified 
tracery. 1889 N. Q. 7 th Ser. VII. y 7 /i It .. reveals an 
under coat of pale blue with invecked edges. 

Invec&ee (inve’ke, -ki), a. Her, Also 0-7 en* 
veckie, -y. [f. as prec. with F- fe = Kng. *ed.] 

Consisting of two or three arcs or semicircles meet- 
ing in cusps : said of lines and edges. 

157* Bossewell A rmorie 11. 27 b. The most auncient bear- 
ing of twoo Colours, .is to beare the same plaine, and neither 
engralee, rasie, euueckie, or dentillie. 1634 Peaciiam Cent/. 
Exerc ., Drawing 148 The single line is sometime indented 
envecky, wavey, embatteled. . 

tlnvext, v. Obs. [f. L. invect ppl. stem ot 
invtherc\ sec Inveigh. Cf. med.L. invect-dre, freq.J 

1 . trans. To bring in, import, introduce, 

1548 Udall Erasiu. Par. Luke Pref. 4 They sec now., 
the beaste of romishe abominacion . . had inuected into 
Christes Churche and holy congregacion, al thynges that 
were contrary to Christe. 

2 . intr. To inveigh, utter invectives. 

16x4 R. Tailor Hog Hath Lost His Peart Pso\. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XI. 427 Invecting Much at .our city vice^. 
a 1625 Beaum. & Fu Faith/. Friends m. ii*. Fool that i 
am thus to invect against her ! 

Invected (inve'kted), ppl. a. [f. L. mvectus, 
pa. pple. of inv eh ere (see Inveigh) + -ed 1 J Brought 
in, introduced ; spec, in Her. =* Invecked. # , 
a 1642 Hr. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 197 By their in- 
vented and invected Traditions they are charged to na 
made Gods word ..of none effect. 111657 Sir W* 

Hist. Rmvallane Wks. (S, T. S.) II. 240 Horders. bornc 01 
a divers fashion, as plane, invected, engrailed, inuente « 
1706 PuiLurs, Invecked , or Invected. 1864 Poutkll tit • 
Hist, Pop. 1 13 It was., invected or jagged at the bouoi 

tlnve-ction. Obs . fad. 1. invcchdn-tm 
bringing in, importation ; in late L., attacking with 
words, 11 . of action from invehcre to InvEIGU.J 

1. The action of inveighing ; an invective. 

2500 Davidson Repl. Bancroft in IVotirow See. Mne. 50S 
A bitter invection against the godlic brethren- mi* • 
Sydenham Serin. Sol. Oec. (1637) 151 No touch °1 ^nu - 
contentedness or spirit of invection. 2652 C. Lartivri 
Cert. Relig. 1. 84 Who can thinke . . his invection*, a uc 
pravement, when he belches forth such blasphemies . 

2 . Carrying or bringing in, importation. 

1603 Stow Sun’. (1842) ao Invection, bv the which com- 
modities are gathered into the city, and * 

thence into the country by land, 2623 Cockeram, luu t 
a carying. 1658 PiiiLLirs, Invection , a carrying m. 

t Inve-Ctivate, v. Obs. rare-L (/* next r 
-ate 3,] intr. To utler invectives. 


INVECTIVE, 


INVEIL, 


1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies Ep. to Rdr., Some do 
Inuectiuate and Inucigh against it. 

Invective (inve'ktiv), a. and sb. Also 6 en-. 
[a. F. invcdif, -ive adj., invective sb. (i4-i5th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. inverttvus ‘ reproach- 
ful, abusive’, in med.L. invecliva (sc. oratio) as sb., 
f. ppl. stem of invehSre : see Invect and -ive.] 

A. adj. 1 . Using or characterized by denun- 
ciatory or railing language ; inclined to inveigh ; 
expressing bitter denunciation ; vituperative, abu- 
sive. Now rare . 

1430740 Lydg. Bocltas vi. xv. (MS. Bodl. 263) 336/2 He.. 
Compiled hadde an Invectiff scripture Ageyn Antoyne. 1576 
A. Hall Acc. Quarrell (1815) 35 Divers invective speeches 
. . had passed in the same. 1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage 
(1859) 58 What is the matter good wife (quoth I) that you 
use such invective words against the collier? as66x Fuller 
Worthies , Cambr. 1 . (1662) 153 He was .. always devoted 
to Queen Mary, but never invective against Queen Eliza- 
beth. 1716 trodnno Carr. (1843) II. 120 They kept a fast 
to pray for success to the Pretender’s arms, and a thanks- 
giving for his arrival.. and were very invective and bitter. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 471 Cicero.. made a reply to 
him on the spot in an Invective speech, the severest perhaps, 
that was ever spoken by any man. 1866 Athcnxum No. 
2001. 299/3 What we may call invective history. 1890 E. 
Johnson Rise Christendom 368 William, the invective 
opponent of the. .friars. 

1 2 . Carried or borne in (against something'). Ohs. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 244 As huge rocks 
doe regorge th* invective waves. 

B. sb. 1 . A violent attack in words ; a denun- 
ciatory or railing speech, writing, or expression. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 96 Iuuenall was thret parde 
for to kyll For certayne enuectyfs, yet wrote he none ill. 
2546 Supplic. Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 84 Theyr 
sermons were lytte other then inuectiues agaynst v.sery. 
1640 IJi*. Hall Episc , 11. xvii. 183 This it is that fills .. 
Pamphlets with spightfull invectives. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. 

F. xxvii. (1869) II. 82 Their satirical wit degenerated into 
sharp and angry invectives. 1839 James Louis XI V % IV. 
342 The duke, in going down stairs, poured forth volleys of 
invectives upon the Chief President. 1844 Thirlwall 
Greece lxii. VIII. 177 Cleomenes .. sent a letter to the 
assembly, containing bitter invectives against Aratus. 

2 . (Without pi.) Denunciatory or opprobrious 
language ; vehement denunciation ; vituperation. 

1602 Fulbecke 2nd Ft. Parall. 26 Yet the Grecians did 
not alwaies suffer this licentious rage and inuectiue of Poets. 
a. 1770 Jortin Serm. (1771) V. xix. 401 The book of Proverbs 
is full of invecti\e and indignation against ..those pro- 
fligates. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 27 He burst out 
into a torrent of invective. 

Inve*ctively, adv. Now rare. [f. Invective 
a. 4- -ly ^.] In an invective manner ; with inveigh- 
ing or denunciation. 

1549 Contpl. Scot. vii. 70 Sche began to reproche them 
inuectyuely of ther neclegens, couuardeis ande ingratitude. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. it. i. 58 Thus most inuectiuely he 
pterceth through The body of Countrie, Citie, Court. 1717 
New Hampshire Prov. Papers (1869) III. 678 They are 
pleased to reflect invectively on those members of the Coun- 
cill lately appointed. 

Inventiveness, rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being invective. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Hantshire it. (1662) 14 Some 
wonder at his invectiveness; I wonder more, that he in- 
veigheth so little. 1694 Penn Trav. Holland 183, I related 
to them the bitter Mockings and Scornings that fell upon 
me, . . the Invectiveness and Cruelty of the Priests. 

t Inve*ctiver. Obs. rare. [f. * invective vb. (a. 
F. inveciiver Colgr.) + -Ell k] One who utters in- 
vectives ; a railer. 

1596 H. Clapham Brie/e Bible 1. 77 Let therefore Invec- 
tivers against Brethren. .Smite their thigh. 

Inve'ctivist. rare. [f. Invective sb. + -ist, 
after satirist , etc.] One who practises invective. 

x86a Independent (N. Y.) 12 June (Cent.), It is the work 
of a very French Frenchman, of a. .powerful satirist and in- 
vert! vist. 

+ Inventor. Obs. [a. late L. invcclor, agent-n. 
from invehcre : see Inveigh.] An inveigher. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xxiii. 276 This is the very 
life of all books, . . it is their guard and security from the 
mouths of scandalous invectors. 

t Inventory, a. Obs. rare “ l . [f. L. invert -, 
ppl. stem of invehcre : see -Oin\] Invective. 

^ 1608 T. Morton preamb. Encounter 33 An eloquent and 
inuectory style of writing. 

■f Inventnre. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ure.] The 
action of inveighing; the use of invective. 

. l6 33 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter in 5, I have no thought of 
invecture against the creature. 

Invegel, -vegle, obs. forms of Inveigle. 
Inveigh. (in\v 1 *), v. Forms: a. 5-6 inveh, 
6 invei(o, -vai(e, (invee, -veihe, -veygh, in- 
wey), 6-7 invey(e, -vay(o, 6- inveigh. $. 6 
enveh, -vei(e, -vey(e, 6-8 enveigh, (6 -veygh). 
[ad. L. invehcre to carry or bear to or into, bring 
in, invehi to be borne, carry oneself, or go into, to 
attack, to assail with words, f. in- (In- -) +- v eh ere 
to carry, bear. (For the spelling compare con- 
vtigh, 1 6-1 8th c. form of Convey, also weigh f] 

I. With literal notion of carry. 

+ 1 . Irons. To carry in, introduce. Obs. rare. Cf. 

Invecked. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. D iij a, In them ar ij colowris 
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quarter]! put : y* toon in to the othir, & so oon colowre is 
inuehit in to an othir. 

1 2 . To bring in (to use) ; to introduce, rare. 
X550 Gardiner Let. to Ld. Protector & June in Foxe A. 
< 5 - M. (1583) II. 1346/2 They . . shoulde so soone .. aduise to 
enuey suen matter of alteration. 

T 3 . To carry or draw mentally by influence or 
allurement ; to entice, inveigle. Obs. 

1649 Evelyn Liberty Servit. uLMisc. Writ. (1805) 13 
She . . being altogether inveighed by inclination . . towards 
the person where she hath placed her affections. 1670 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 111. 97 They endeavour to obtain 
the favour of the Cardinals they serve, by inveighing him to 
dishonesty. _ a 1680 Butler Rem. (1750) II. 443 He is a 
Spirit, that inveighs away a Man from himself. 

+ 4 . To carry away [to a place). Obs. rare. 

X878 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. I. ii. 137 The Lords 
and Commons . . represented that the age and infirmity of 
many of the prelates rendered it likely that other large sums 
would be inveighed to Rome anon. 

H. To speak vehemently. 

5 . intr. To give vent to violent denunciation, 
reproach, or censure ; to rail loudly. Const. 
against (+ at, of, on, upon). The current sense. 

a. 1529 More Dyaloge 115 b/2 The author inueheth 
agaynst the most pe*tylent secte of these Lutheran} s. 1540 
Morvsine Fives* Introd. Wysd. I vij, Thou shalte im- 
moderately invee ageynst no man. 1563 WinJet Whs. 
(1890) II. 28 Quhow vehementlie inweys the blissic Apostil 
Paul contrare certane men. 1567 Triall Treas. 11850) 6 
Sir, in this you seme against me to inuaye. 1573 Twynb 
sEtteid. xf. Argt., Drances and Turnus vpon auncient 
hatred inueigh one at the other. 1584 R. Scot Discov. 
Witcher. 1. v. (1886) 9 He would not have pretermitted to 
invaie against their presumption. 1619 H. Hutton Fol tie's 
Anal. 27 Good is but good j and no man can more say ; To 
praise the bad makes satyrists invay. 1655 Fuller. Hist. 
Camb. viii. § t6. 149, I can hardly tnhold from inveighing 
on. his memory. x6 66 Pepys Diary 4 July, He much in- 
veighs upon my discoursing of Sir John Lawson’s saying 
heretofore, that sixty sail would do as much as one.hundred. 
1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 45 To inyey against them 
and trample upon them. 1741 Middleton Cicerol.ii. 122 This 
was irregular. and much inveighed against. .1828 D’Israeli 
Chas. I, I. viii. 271 Williams inveighed against Laud as a 
Papist. 1882 Froude in Fortn. Rev. CCXXIX. 742 The 
leadership passed to popular orators, who rose to power by 
inveighing against property. 

p. 1531 R. Mokice in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 24 
Secretly he envehed against thair doctrine, a 1540 Barnes 
Whs. (1573) 318/1, I haue taken vpon mee, not to enuey 
agaynst any person. *553 T. Wilson AVxt/.(is 67)62 b, I might 
enueigh thus, O shamefull deede. 1561 Daus tr. BulUngcr 
on Apoc. Pref. (1573) 5 To enueygh against the Popish 
clergie. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. L § 15 The Arch-Bishop 
of Canterbury enveigh’d as bitterly of the Franchises in- 
fringed, of the Abby-Church of Westminster. 

1 6 . trans. To attack or assail with words, rare. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. in. 20.1 It may well stand 
in competition with any that enveighs it. 

Hence Invei-ffhinff vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (in sense 
5) ; Invei gher, one who inveighs, a denouncer. 

1568 Sir F. Knollys in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 245 
The Quene of Skottes .. fell into hyr ordinarye invaying 
agaynst my Lord of Murraye. 1584 Hooker Descr. Excester 
(1765) 83 A sharp Inveigher against the one, and an earnest 
Maintatner of the other. 1634 Sir T.. Herbert Trav. 79 
This inveighing discourse, .prevailed with credulous youth- 
full Temeriske, 1669 R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 421 The rest of the conversation 
passed with great inveighing on his side against the Dutch. 
1687 in Magd. Coll. <$• Jos. II (O. H. S.) 229 note , A bitter 
inveigher of the Church of Rome. 

Inveigle (invPg’l), v. Forms : a. 6 envegel, 
-vegle, (-veugle), 6-8 enveigle, (6 -veighle, 7 
-veygle), 7-8 enveagle. 0 . 5 invegel, 6-7 
-vegle, 6-8 -veagle, (7 inveighle), 6- inveigle. 
[In 1 5- 16th c. envegle (rarely cnvcugle), app. a 
corruption of an earlier *avcgle, aveugle , a. F. 
aveugler to blind, f. aveugle , OF. also avuegle’.— 
late pop. L. abocitlum , f. ab- away from, without 
+ ocul-us eye. The word appears to have been 
analysed as a-vegle, and this by exchange of pre- 
fixes, made en-veg/e , as in some other words : cf. 
e nb r aid =ab raid, cnorn^aoni, adorn \ cf. esp. L. 
exemplum, OF. es sample, ME. *csaump!e, asattm- 
ple, corruptly ensample. It is probable that some 
analogy suggested the prefix en-, whence the Latin- 
ized in-. The stem-vowel e is normal : cf. people 
— F. peuple, L. populusi\ 

+1. traits. To blind in mind or judgement ; to 
beguile, deceive, cajole. Obs. 

a. 1522 More De Quat. Noviss. Wks. 79/1 Thus en- 
ueigleth he them that either be good, or but metely badde. 
1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. xxx. vi. 385 They . . en- 
veagle and deceive by their subtile orations the integritie 
of Iudges. x6xx Florio, Ciecare , to blinde, to enucagle. 
a 1709 Atkyns Pari. .J- Pol. Tracts (1734)390 Your rhetorical 
Flourishes in a Case of Innocent Blood, which contributed 
in an high Degree to enveagle the Jury, and bring that 
Noble Lord to the Scaffold. 

p. 1494 Fabyan Chrott. vn. 668 The sayd duke of Glouce- 
ter inuegelyd so the archbysshop of Caunterbury. .that he 
went with hym to the quene. X552 Latimer 3rd Serin. 
Lords Prayer Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 357 He [the devil] 
intendeth to inveigle^ even very kings, and to make them 
negligent in their business and ofEce. 1579 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) 87 So it is that loue hath as well inuegled me as 
others. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. vii. § 7 The subtihie of 
Satan inueagfing vs, as it did Eue. 1646 Sir T.' Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. 28 The Cbynustes, overmagntfying their 
preparations, inveigle the curiosity of many. 


2 . To gain over or take captive by deceitful 
allurement ; to entice, allure, seduce. 

a. c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 75 The 
Pictes..were more envegeled with the desier of fraye then 
inflamed with the ambition of impede. 1549 Latimer 4 th 
Serm. be f. Edw. VI (Arb.) 128 Other there be that enucgle 
mennes daughters.. and go about to marrye them wythoute 
theyr [father* J consente. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 212 
She had no Baits or Allurements., to enveagle the nimd* of 
Corrupt and Sensual Men. 

1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sac ram. xxi.v. 2S8 Let not the 
flattering face of worldlye weal the inueigle and deceyuc you. 
>589, Greene Metuxphon (Arb.) 36 Thinking with the sight 
of his flockes to inueigle her. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 291 
These birds .. take a great delight to inveagle others, and 
to steale away some pigeons from their owne flocks. 1634 
Milton Cotnus 538 Yet have they many baits, and guild ul 
spells To inveigle and invite the unwary sense. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. ii. 588 As Indians with a Female Tame Elephant 
inveigle the Male. 1687 Shadwell Juvenal 49 She stood 
at the door to inveagle Passengers. 176 6 Fordvcb Serm. 
Yng. Worn. {1767) I.iik 115 Poltrons. .inveigle the affections 
of virtuous women. 1840 Dickens Barit. Kudgexxx i, I don't 
want to inveigle you. 1860 Motley Netherl. (1868) I. ii. 44 
An onjanBed system of harlotiy, by which the soldiers and 
politicians of France were inveigled. 

fb. To entrap, ensnare, entangle. Obs. 

1551 T. Wilson Logihe (1567) 8ob, One maie easely be 
enueigled and brought to an inconuenieoce, before he be 
ware. 1647 Sanderson Serm . II. 216 To enveigle and en- 
tangle his necessitous neighbour .. till he have got a hank 
over his estate. 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. 235 The branches 
are inveigled among one another, spreading themselves on 
every hand. Ibid. II. 196 They [webs of a certain spider] 
are so strong as to give a man inveigled in them trouble 
for some time. 

c. With complemental extension : To draw (any 
one) by guile into {to, from , etc.) action, conduct, 
a place, etc. ; away, in ; + to do something. 

1539 Taverner Gard. Wysed. 1. 35 a. He myght be . . in- 
uegled by the force & power of frendes to do any thing 
otherwyse, then the tenour of iustyce & honesty requyred. 
1564 G0LDING Justine (1570) 175 His sonne Comanus . . 
was inuegled ageinst the Massiliens, by one of his Lordes. 
1616 SuKFL. & Mahkh. Country Farme 38 Neuer attempt- 
ing to inueagle or draw away any of their men servants or 
maids from them. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 7, 

I never . . endeavoured to enveagle any mans belief unto 
mine. 1663 Wood Life Alar. (O. H. S.) I. 477 Invtighling 
Dr. Thomas Jones.. to be false to his trust. 1663 Cowlly 
Cutter Colmati St. r, Ye shall no more .. inveigle into 
Taverns young Foremen of the Shop. x68z H. More 
Aunot. Glanvill's Lux O. 105 A soul enveigled in vitious- 
ness. 1754 Richardson Grandison [ 1781) I. xxiii. x6r The 
chairmen . . were inveigled away to drink somewhere. 1768-74 
Tucke Rfh Nat. (1834) 1 . 11. xxvi. § 35. 573 Many ol them 
are inveigled to enlist by drink, or by bounty money. X774 
Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772. 139 To enveigle him from his 
father and friends. 1875 JowETT/Yn/<»(ed. 21 1 . 111 Socrates, 
who inveigles him into an admission that everything has 
but one opposite. 1876 Gladstone Glean. (1879) II. 281 
The Natives are inveigled on board to look at axes or 
tobacco. 

d. In good or neutral sense : To beguile. 

7x1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Whs. (1753) II. 219 My 

garden, .has nothing in it to inveagle one's thoughts. 

e. colloq. To cajole one out of something. 

1849 E. E. Napier lixcurs. S. Africa II. 107 He managed 
to ‘inveigle’ me out of sixpence and a roll of tobacco, 
before we parted. 

£ To iorce (something) upon a person by cajol- 
ery, etc. rare. 

1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 3 Jan., She had distiessed me 
. . by inveigling, rather than forcing upon me, a beautiful . . 
new } ear’s gift. 

Hence Invei'gled ppl. a. (in quot. in sense ‘ in- 
veigling’), Invei’gling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1572 Forrest Thco/hilus 318 in Anglia VII, Bllynded by 
Sathans enveglynge. 1590 Marlowe Edw. II, 1. ii. 266 
That sly inveigling Frenchman we’ll exile, a 16x0 Healey 
Cebes (1636) 153 .'lq passe by them speedily, and stop the 
earres unto their inveyglea perswasions. 1672 Marvell 
Reh. Transp. 1. 57 It looks all so like subterfuge and in- 
yeagling. 1692 Dryden St. Euremont's Ess. 227 An inveg- 
ling, self-interessed Widow. 

Inveiglement (invrg’lment). [f. prec. + 
-31 ent.] The action, process, or means of in- 
veigling ; cajolery, allurement, enticement. 

1653 H. More Coujcct. Cabbal '. (1713) 238 There is no 
way better that I know to be freed from such inveiglements. 
i66o tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. ixr. i. 312 They are 
the inveglements to incontinence. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) II. v. § 16. 52 The fall of .Troy is ascribed to 
the inveiglements of Paris and elopement of Helen. i 85 s 
Cornh . Mag. Nov. 533 He . . would try even not to think 
upon thejemale inveiglement in which he believed. 

Inveigler (invrgbi). [f. as prec. + -KR L] 
One who inveigles ; an enticer, seducer, cajoler. 

1549 Latimer's \th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 123 war?.. 
The inueglers of mens doughters ar{e] notyd. ,*661 K. W. 
Conf. Charac., Courtier (i860) 20 The court minions (those 
paramours of Just, and inveaghlers to debauchery). 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia IV, 273 Thou thing cf fair proiev- 
sions 1 thou inveigler of esteem ! 1883 Leisure Hour 615/1 
The portrait of an ‘ inveigler’ [Thug]. 

■f InveiT, v. Obs . Also 6-7 -vail, -vayl. [f. 
In- 1 or - + Veil v.z cf. Enveil.J traits. To cover 
or shroud with or as with a veil ; to enveil. 

1592 Daniel Delia xl, Think the same becomes thy fading 
be*>t, Which then shall mo^t inuaile, and shadow most. 
16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. v. Invaded with a sable 
weed she sate. 162s Jackson Creed V. I. 5 4 [tr. Seneca] 
Thy heart is not invailed ,* thou art free from avarice. 
a 1763 ?Shesstone in Dodsley Descr. Leasowes T 41 And 
while the sight inveils a part Let fcuicy paint the rest. 
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INVEUT, 
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INVENTION, 


Tavern, v. rare. Also 6 envaya. [f. Ik- 2 
(Ex- !) + Vein a] traits. To streak or diversify 
with or as with veins. 

,i ,525 Skeltos * A 'noledge, aqutzyntance ' 17 Saphyre of 
sadnes, enuayoed with indy bletv. j ticyj Monthly Mag. 
XVI. 404 Carpets wove Of purple grain with gold inveined. 
Inve(l)lop(e, obs. forms of Envelop v. 
laveadible (inve'ndib’l), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not vendible ; unsaleable. Hence Xnve:ircUbi - 
llty, Inve’ndibleness, unsaleableness. 

1706 Phillips, InrendibU , . . unsaleable. 1727 Bailey vol. 
II, InvendibUness, unsaleableness. ? 17.. Brome To Rdr. 
(It.), The author may be laughed at, and the stationer 
beggared by the book's invendibility. 1789 Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) II. 566 It had already begun to render our oils 
invendible in the ports of France. 

f Inve-nemated, ppl. a. Obs. rare ~ \ [For 
*invaunatcd, f. L. in- (In- 2 ).+ veneiium poison, 
venenatus poisoned-; after inveneme, Envenom.] 
traits. To envenom. 

171S M. Davies A then. Brit. II. To Rdr. 40 Enemies of 
the most invenemated Viperin or rather Draconick kind. 

Inveneme, -im, -om(e, -omous, obs. ff. En- 


venom, -OMOUS. 

c 1440 Promt’. Part’. 263/r Invenymyn, vcncno. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk . .!/. . In rot. Let. ix. (1559) Eeviij b, 
Take heede . . that our lone be not inuenimed with vnkindnes. 
Invenient (iuvj'nient), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
venient-em, pr. pple. of invenire to come upon.] 
Coming on, oncoming. 

1S54 Dobell Balder xxvii. 187 Bound and prone, expati- j 
ate with nice art To the invenient honor. 

Invent (invent), v. [f. L. invent -, ppl. stem 
of inventre to come upon, discover, find out, de- 
vise, contrive, f. in- (In- 2 ) -V venire to come. Cf. 
F. inventer (1539 in R. Estienne).] 
fl. trans. To come upon, find; to find out, dis- 
cover. {Obs. exc. in reference to the Invention of 
the Cross : see Invention i b.) 

(Often implying 1 to find out or discover by search or j 
endeavour \ and so passing into the later senses.) 
c 1475 Songs lV Cards (Percy Soc.) 64 Syns that Eye was 

{ irocreat ovvt of Adams syde, Cowd not such newels in this 1 
ond be inventyd. 1541 R. Copland Galycn's Te rap cut. 

2 C j, They shula inuent and knowe that there be two fyrste 
dyfierences of the functions and actions of medycyne. 1546 
Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 11. xii* 68 Gold. .Cadmus, as 1 
Plinie afFyrmeth, found it in the mount Pangeus, In Thrace ; 
or 3s some thynke, it was Thoas and Eaclis that inuented it 
in Panchaia. a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VJI 34 b, Because 
noncof their Masters were invented culpable of tbys naughtye 
acte, the kynge . . restored them to their libertie. 1590 
Spenser A. Q. m. v. 10 FlorimelW. vowed never to returne 
againe Till him alive or dead she did invent. 1668 Culpepper 
& Cole Barthol. Anal., At the beginning of the Colon, a 
Valve is placed .. invented by Baubiuus. 17x7 J. Keill 
Anim. Oecou. Pref, (1738) xi Inventing many Propositions 
concerning the Motion of the Blood. 1887 Athelstan 
Riley Athos v. 71 note , According to the popular belief 
amongst the Greeks it was in a bed of this tender herb 
[sweet basil] that Our Lord’s Cross was invented. 

2 . To find out or produce by mental activity, 
fa. To devise, contrive; to plan, plot. Obs. 

1539 Lisle Papers 9 Aug. V. 26 (MS.) He will invent all 
means he can to be stayed here. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. v. 288 Throw counsell of his wyf he inuented 
the kings slauchtre. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 111. 
X99 A plot .. invented, one would imagine, not by men, but 
by Cacodasmons.^ 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 77 ? 14 
For laboured impiety, what apology can be invented? i8ax 
Keats Lamia 315 And there had led Days happy as the 
gold coin could invent Without the aid of love. 

tb. To compose as a work of imagination or 
literary art ; to treat in the way of literary or artistic 
composition. Obs. or merged in c or 3. 

X S7® Fleming Panopl. Epist. 323 note, Your braine or 
your wit, and your pen, the one to invent and devise : the 
other to write. x6aa Shaks. A. V. L. 1 v. iii. 29, 1 say she 
neuerdid inuent this letter. This is a mans inuention, and 
Jus hand. <2^683 Oldham Art PoctryNVs. (1686) 20 Take 
a known Subject and invent it well. 1697 Dryoen sEncid 
Uea. (K.) f A poet is a maker, as the word signifies : and he 
who cannot make, that is, invent, hath his name for nothing. 

c. do devise something false or fictitious; to 
fabricate, feign, 1 make up \ 

*535 Coveroale Susanna 43, I neuer dyd eny soch 
t hinges, as these men haue maliciously inuented agaynst me. 
l*. x 54® Hall Chron hdw. IV 237 b, He invented a cause of 
"}° pertracte the tyme, till his men [etc.]. 
1676 tr. Guitiatieres Voy. Athens 74 [She] confessed that 
she had invented the news. x 79 x Mas. Radcliffk Rom. 
Purest x, She directed Peter to invent some excuse for his 
absence. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. x 5 3Thecalum. 
nics which .. he had invented to blacken the fame of Anne 
Hyde. t8;x Freeman So rut. Com;. IV. xviii. i 37 His real 
history is well-nigh as marvellous as anything that legend 
could invent. ' 13 

3 . To find out in the way of original contrivance * 
to create, produce, or construct by original thought 
or ingenuity; to devise first, originate (a new method 
of action, kind of instrument, etc.). The chief cur- 
rent sense, 

X538 Staukev England 1. i. xa Wc schal see infynyte 
strange artys and crafty* inuentyd by mannys wyt X546 
Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, in. x. 78b, Da:dalus..firsie 
inuented the art of Carpeatric with these mstrumentes 
folowyng, the Sawe, Cbippc axe, and Plumline. 1563 
Grafton Chrou. I. 54 Esdrus .. invented the same Hebrew' 
Charectes which are used at this day. 1601 R. Johnson 
KingJ. ff Commit!. (1603) 27 They invented the arte of 


printing, 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. Pref. b ij b. There may 
be yet invented several other helps for the eye. 1783 Blair 
Rhet. I. x. 195 Galileo invented the telescope. x88a PebodV 
Eng. ’Journalism xiii. 94 'Thz Ploming Chronicle bad the 
credit . . of inventing the leading article. 1883 Huxley in 
Academy 24 Nov., I only said I invented the word ‘agnostic'. 

f 4 . To originate, introduce, or bring into use 
formally or by. authority ; to found, establish, in- 
stitute, appoint. Obs. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. Dc Invent, vn. iv. 139 Domintcke 
.. inuented a newe fraternite named Dominicans, black 
Friers, or Friers preachers. 5577 North brooke Dicing 
(1843) 44 Festiual dais in old time were inuented for re- 
creation. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 589 Who first 
invented the order of the Mamalukes. 1665 Manley Grvtius’ 
Low C. Warrcs 926 That all Taxes invented during the 
War should be abolished. 1692 Dryden St. Eurcmonl' s Ess. 
6 The first Tarquin to give more Dignity to the Senate 
.. invented Ornaments, and gave marks of Distinction, 
f 5 . With inf. (in senses 2-4) : To plan, plot, 
devise, contrive, find out how [to do something). 

a 1348 Hall Citron., Edits. IV 238 When as kyng Edward 
sought, invented and studied dayly and howerly to bryng 
hym selfe to quietnesse. 1563 Shute Archil. Bjb, 'The 
Tuscanes . . inuented to buylde stronglye after the maner 
aforsayde. 1660-x Pepys Diary 8 Feb., If they do invent to 
bring their masters in so much a week by their industry' or 
theft. x66x Feltkam Lusoria, etc. (1696) 64 What Pliny 
said of him that first invented to saw stones. 1729 Butler 
Serin. Govt. Tongue Wks. 1874 II. 41 They will invent to 
engage your attention. 

t Invent, sb. Obs. [ad. L. invent-um, sb. use 
of neut. of inventus, pa. pple of inventre ; see prec.] 

1 . Something invented ; a device, contrivance : 

= Invention 6, 9. 

X5<5 Abp. Parker Ps. cvi. 308 But they more oft rebeld: 
Witn theyr inuentes and so for sinne they were but justly 
feld. 1623 Lisle JElfricon O. ff N. Test. To Rdr. 4 Many 
notable inuents, and works of old time, haue perished. 

2 . Inventive faculty : 5= Invention 4. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. xxix, Thy Homers style, thy 
Petrarks high invent, Sail vanquish death, and live eternally, 
t Inve’Ht, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. invent-us , pa. 
pple. of inventre to Invent.] Found out,, dis- 
covered, Invented. (Const, as pa. pplel) 
a 1500 Colkelbic Sour 680 The king . . a cornar of a cuntre 
seuerall, Nocht than invent, inhabit as it lay, Gaif him be 
seile heretable for ay. a 1520 Barclay Jugurth (Pynson, 
ed. 2) 46 b, For at that tyme .. they were nat yet inuent. 

Inventable : see Inventible. 
tl*nventar, -aire. Chiefly Sc. Obs. [a. 
OF. invent ai re (1344 in Godef.), ad. late L. m- 
ventdriujn , lit. a list of what is found, f. inventre , 
invent - to find : see Invent.] = Inventory sb. 

1435 E. E. Wills (1882) 103 The seyd godes in the Inuen- 
tare. 1616 W. Haig in J. Russell Haigs vil (1881) 160 That 
trunk was packed according to the_ inventaire. 1633 Sc. 
Acts Chas. l (1870) V. 14/2 The pairties vpgivers of the 
saids inventars. 1640-x Kirkcudbr. IVar-Comm. Min. Bk. 
( I 8SS 1 45 Ane rentall of the dewties of the lands thairin con- 
tained, with ane inventar. 

Hence f Inventar (-ir, -ure) v. f to inventory. 
1663 Inventory Ld. J. Gordon's Fumit., The insight of the 
placeof Greenlaw is inventiredbeffoir the persones following. 
X756 Mrs. Calderwood Jml. 292 They have first been 
shown, and inventured and valued at the custom-house here. 

Inventar, obs. Sc. form of Inventor. 
Inventarize, obs. var. Inventorize v. 
t X’nventary, -arie, sb. Obs. [Variant f. 
Inventory, after L. inventdriuml\ ~ Inventory’ sb. 

a 1529 Skelton Image Ipocr. ti. Wks. 1843 II. 427/2 Of 
inventories inventataries]. Of testamentaries. And 

of mortuaries. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 10 After an Inven- 
tary taken thereof, caused the same to be brought into his 
treasurie. 1641 Terrnes de la Ley 190 b, An Inventary' is a 
catalogue or recitall in writing of all the goods and chattels 
of one that is dead, with the valuation of them by foure 
credible persons, which every ^Executor and^ Adminstrator 
ought to exhibite to the Ordinary at the time appointed 
him. X703 [see next]. 1763 Wheelock Semi. 30 June (1767) 
23 If I omit anything in their, in ventary’. 

+ b. loosely. A plan or specification. Obs. 

1608 Willet Hexapla E.xod. 850 In publike buildings . . 
the_ workmen haue a certaine inuentarie or plot giuen them, 
which they follow in their worke. 

tl'nveatary, v. Obs. = Inventop.y v. 

159° Swinburne Testaments 220 First of all the moueable 
goodes were inuentaried and praised, as houshold stuffe, 
come, and catteli, &c. then the immoueable, as leases of 
groundes or tenements. 1703 Providence (U. S.) Rec. <1894) 
V. i44_AIl those Moveable goods the which are inventoried 
in the inventarey' of my late husband his Estate. 

t lave’atative, a. Obs. rare. [f. Invent v. 
+ -ative.] = Inventive. 

*54 x Act 33 Hen. PHI, c. 9 § 1 Many subtill inuentatiuc 
and crafte persons. 

Xavented (iuve-nted), ppl. a. [f. Invent v. + 
-EDl.] Discovered, found out {obs.') ; devised, 
contrived ; made up, fabricated, feigned. 

154* R« Cor land Galyen's Terapcut. 2 K iv, To the good 
and ryght vsage of inuented thynges. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin’s lust. t. 5 New inuented formes of worshipping 
God. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 7 o^ Mixed with Tartarean 
Sulphur, and strange fire, His own invented Torments. 1726 
Law Serious C. xv. {1729) 267 Those antick and invented 
motions which make fine dancing. 1828 What ELY Rhetoric 
1 m Encycl. Metrop. I. '253/1 Aristotle, in bis Rhetoric, has 
j tmided Examples into Real and Invented. 

| Inventer: see Inventor. 

InVQ'ntfoI, a. rare. [f. Invent v. (or sb.) + 

| -ful.] Full, of invention ; showing inventiveness. 


*797 J- Gifford Rem. m Rest’d. France (T.), The genius 
of the French government appears powerful only m destruc- 
tion, _and inventful [ed. 2 I, Pref. 29 inventive] only ia op. 
pression. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1IL iv. x. %n We 
have enough, and to spare, of noble inventful pictures. 

' Inventibrlity, -abi'lity. rare. [f. 
see - it v.] a. Capability of being invented, fb. 
(In quot.) Capacity of inventing, inventiveness. 

‘ 1663 J. Sparrow tr. Behind s Rent. Wks., Thcos. Lett. 15 
In the Power of the Divine Vision, Inventibility, and Per- 
ceptibility. 

Inve’ntible, -able, a. rare.- [f. Invent v.+ 
-ible, -able. The form in -ibh is on L. analogy from 
invent-, ppl. stem of inventre .] Capable of being 
invented. - 


1641 Ld. J. Digby Sp. Tricun. Part. 13 There can be no 
cause colourably inventable, wherunto to attribute them. 
1650 A. B. Mu tat. Polemo 7 Which our party did assay by 
all inventible means to bring him to. 1655 Mrq. Worcester 
Cent . hrv. Ixvii. (T.), When first 1 gave my thoughts to 
make guns shoot often, I thought there had been but one 
only exquisite way inventible. 1892 Chicago Advance 
14 Jan.. If only there were invented, or inventible, some 
sort of ‘ Keeley-cure 

Hence Inve-ntibleness (Craig, 1S47). 
Invention (inve njan).’ [a. OF. invention, in- 
vention (1270-97 in Godef. Comp!.), ad. I,, inven- 
tion-em, n. of action from inventre : see Invent it] 
I. The action, faculty, or manner of inventing. 

1 . The action of coming upon or finding ; the 
action of finding out; discovery (whether accidental, 
or the result of search and effort). Obs. or arch. 

a 1350 St. Stephen 2x2 in Horstm. Attengl. Leg. (r83i) 30 
Saynt Steuyn inuencioun : pat es pe finding of bis body. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 258 In the inuencyoa of 
the body of saynt Stephan. 1538 Starkey Euglandi.lv. 
xi6 For no study nor desyre of victory, but only for the in* 
ventyon of the truth and equyte. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
11. i. § 3 That judicial method which serveth best for the 
invention of truth. 1665-6 Phil. Trans . I. 14, I have ., 
reason to believe, that the Invention of Longitudes will 
come to its perfection. 1691 Ray Creation it. (1652) 45 Na- 
ture hath provided . . four .. Channels to convey it into the 
Mouth, which are of late invention, and called by Ana- 
tomists, Ductus Salivates. X728 N ewton Clironol Amended 
i. 166 The invention and use of the four metals in Greece. 
i8so Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 104 But that thirst Thou 
wouldst express For lost man’s invention. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1877) I. v. 440 note, His tomb must have been 
removed on the Invention of Arthur in the time of Henry' 
the Second. 

' b. Invention of the Cross : the reputed finding 
of the Cross by Helena, mother of the Emperor 
Constantine, in a.d. 326 (see Cross sb. 2); hence, 
the church festival observed on the 3rd of May in 
commemoration of this. 

1451 Paston Lett . I. 211 The Sonday next after the F«t 
of the Invencion of the Cros, the ix. day of May. 1587 
Holinshed Scot. Chton. (1805) II. 65 On the Holy Rcod- 
day, called the invention of the Cross. . 1698 Fryer 'Acc. 
E. India P. 281 On the same day they commemorate at. 
Helen’s Invention of the Cross at Jerusalem, 1709 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4539/1 Yesterday being the Feast of the Imention 
of the Holy Cross, the Emperor, the two Empresses ..per* 
formed their Devotions in the Church of the Jesuits. 1897 
J. T. Tomlinson Prayer Book, Art. ty Horn. 1. 14 The M* 
vention o/ the Cross, .‘has not been disproved',— a hunt 
praise, which might be applied to many other doubtlul 
‘inventions’. _ ^ , 

+ c. Finding out, solution (of a problem). Obs. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Al/once (1889) 3 A subtyle Inuen- 
cion of a sentence gyuen upon a derke and obscure cause. 
1571 Digges Pantom. iv. xxiy. Ee iij a, Rules for the muni- 
tion of his capacitie superficial! and Solide. x6ai Burton 
Anat. Mel. 111. iv. 1. iii. (1651) 667 Pythagoras offered au 
hundred Oxen for the invention of a Geometrical Problem^* 

d. Rhet. The finding out or selection of topics 
to be treated, or arguments to be used. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, vm. (Percy Soc.) 29 Tire fyrste 
of them is called Jnvencion, Whiche surdetli of the most 
noble werke Of v. inward wittes. 153X Elyot Gov. I. xn'i 
Whiche is the fyrste parte of Rhetorike, named Inuention. 
X659 O. Walker Oratory 1 The Parts of Oratory are Inven- 
tion, taking care for the Matter; and Elocution, for tne 
Words ana Style. x 7 aS Watts Logic in. n. § 7 By .some 
logical Writers this Business of Topics, and Invention is 
treated of in such a manner with mathematical ^ l S^ reS y D ^ 
Diagrams, filled with the barbarous technical Words, /y \P‘ 
cas , Nipcis, Ropcos, Nosrop, etc. a 1886 J. Ker Lect.it tst. 
Preach, xiv. (1888) 251 His sermons are remarkable tot tne 
skBJ displayed in what the French call ‘invention or tne 
raising of topics. _ _ 

2 . The action of devising, contriving, or making 


up ; contrivance, fabrication. 

2 $z6Pi/g7\ Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 2 These thynges, wmcoe 
be not of myne inuencion, but with great labour K a v‘ cr ( < ' * 
i5 S* P’cf.ss Mary in Ellis Orig. Lett. Set. 1. H- 163 *® u 
alteracyons of theyr ownc Invencyon. *696 '' OOD "v,_* 
Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 92 Carrying rather an appearance 
of Figment and Invention .. than of Truth and Kean y. 
1704 Swift T. Tub Ded., This proceeding is not of myo^a 
invention. x 7 aa De Foe Plague (1754) x Fruited We 
Papers .. to spread Rumours and Reports °f Hung* • . 

to improve them by the^ Invention of Men. Mat. vvno 
credited with the invention of this fable ? . . 

3 . The original contrivance or production o 
new method or means of doing something, 0* ^ 
art, kind of instrument, etc. previously unknown 
(see Invent v. 3) ; origination, introduction. . 

153* Elyot Gov. x. xxvj, They that write of the firs! cm- 
uentions of thingc-n haue good cau>e to suppose ~ U . C L * 
to be the first inuentour of dise playingc. 1004 JA>. x 



INVENTION, 


INVENTORY. 


ierbl. (Arb.) 99 The first inuention of Tobacco taking. 1651 
Hobbes Lesiaih, I. iy. t= The Invention of Printing.. com- 
pared with the invention of Letters. 1781 Gibbon Dec!. <V 

F. xxxvui. (1869) II. 429 The military art has been changed 
by the invention of gunpowder. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I* 
xiv. 820 All half civilized nations have made many great in- 
ventions, but no great discoveries. 1873 Hamekton Intel!. 
Life vu. iv. (1S76) 247 The extreme rarity of inventions due 
to women. 

b. In art and literary composition : The devising 
of a subject, idea, or method of treatment, by exer- 
cise of >the intellect or imagination; ‘the choice 
and production of such, objects as are proper to 
enter into the composition of a work of art * (Gwilt 
Arch it. Gloss.). 

1638 F. Junius Faint, of Ancients 234 The Painter being 
loath to spoyle the naturall beautie ..with an Artificial! 
bridge, fetcheth a sudden Invention out of.. Palme-trees. 
1666 pRYDEN Pref. Arm. J lirab. Wks. (Globe) 40 The first 
happiness of the poet’s imagination is properly invention, or 
finding of the thought. 1769 Sir J. Reynolds Disc.^ ii. 
{1876) 3 17 Invention.. is little more than a new combination 
of those images which have been previously gathered and 
deposited in the memory. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . 11. 
vi. iii. § 23 All so-called invention is in landscape nothing 
more than appropriate recollection. 

4 . The faculty of inventing or devising ; power 
of mental creation or construction ; inventiveness. 

c 1480 Henryson Test . Cres. 67 , 1 wait nocht gif this nar- 
ratioun Be authoreist, or fenyeic of the new Be sum poeit, 
throw hig inventioun. 1576 Fleming Panofl. E first. Ep. 
A ij, I commende your wit and invention. 1638 F. Junius 
Paint, of Ancients 226 Wee must rather give our Invention 
the full raines. 1793 Smeaton Edystoivs L. § 100 He was not 
a man of much invention. 1838 Prescott Ferd. <J- Is. *1846) 

I. iii. 156 His invention was ever busy in devising intrigues. 

+ 5 . The manner in which a thing is devised or 

constructed; invented style, fashion, design. Qhs. 

1513 Bradshaw^/. Werburgc 1787 Your garmentes .. 
Euery yere made after a newe inuencyon. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 115 Guns of several Sizes and Inventions. 
17x5 Leoxi PalhuUds Archit. (1742) 1 . 59 The Chambers., 
are .. painted in grotesque of a very fine Invention. 

II. The thing invented. 

6. Something devised ; a method of action, etc. 
contrived by the mind; a device, contrivance, de- 
sign, plan, scheme. (Now merged in S and 9.) 

15*3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568)' II. 786 The weight of 
all that invention rested in thys. 1516 Life St. Bridget in 
Myrr. our Laity e (187 3) Introd. 53 There was a knyght that 
alwny studyed to fynde newe inuencyons araonge the 
people. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i, 35 What, if both 
Lewis and Warwick be appeas’d, By such inuention as I can 
deuise? 1603 Warner Alb. Eng, xiii. lxxvii. (1612) 318 To 
worship meare Inuentions, yea inferior Things of nought. 
x6xx Bible Eccl. vii. 29 God hath made man vpright: but 
they haue sought out many inuentions. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Rcjl Disc. Occas. Mcdit. iv. ii, True Preachers . . mingle 
not their own Inventions, or humane Traditions, with that 
pure and sincere Light of Revelation. 1819 Byron yuan 

11. cxxiii, Those soft attentions, Which are (as I must own) 
of female growth, And have ten thousand delicate inventions, 
f b. A discovery. Ohs. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 36 Another of stone, in 
both which they writ their inventions of Astronomy. 1666 

J. Smith Old Age To Rdr. A vij b, The Circular Motion of 
the Bloud; the best and most useful Invention of this 
Latter Age. 

f 7 . A work or writing as produced by exercise 
of the mind or imagination; a literary composi- 
tion. Ohs. 

1484 Caxton Fables ofAEsofi 3 She gaf to hym the yefte 
of speebe for to speke dyuerse fables and Inuencions. 1593 
Nasiie 4 Lett. Confut. 32 In al other my inuentions ibou 
{Aristophanes] interfusest delight with reprehension. 1601 
Shaks. Tsvct. N. v. i. 341 Or say, tis not your seale, not 
your inuention. 

8. A fictitious statement or story; a fabrication, 
fiction, figment. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 125 In fowll disceptionis, in 
als inventionis breiding. 1601 Shaks. All's Well in. vi. 105 
None in the world, but returne with an inuention, and clap 
vpon you two or three probable lies. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. 
India P. 233 It may more probably be an Invention to 
fright Passengers. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc . I. 179 The 
Story which they had related., was all meer Invention. 1898 
W. M. Ramsay Was Christ bom in Bethlehem 1 v. 102 The 
extreme school of critics reject the tale as an invention. 

0 . Something devised or produced by original 
contrivance; a method or means of doing some- 
thing, an instrument, an art, etc. originated by the 
ingenuity of some person, and previously unknown ; 
an original contrivance or device. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, m. v. 70 b, Tyle and 
slate to couer houses were the inucncion of Smyra.^ 1585 
T. Washington ir. iVich clay’s Voy. 1. xix. 21 b, Gabions .. 
in forme of Baskets . . a very commodious invention, for the 
shot . . can doe no hurt nor dammage, 1644 Evelyn Diary 
2 May, We entered by the draw-bridge, which has an in- 
vention to let one fall, if not premonished. 1781 W. Blane 
Ess. Hunt. (1788) 7 Barometer . . this instrument, though a 
fine invention, is still imperfectly understood. 1821 J. Q. 
Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. 111. (1871) 215 The French 
system ..is in design the greatest invention of human in- 
genuity since that of printing. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Pace wks. (Bohn) II. 20 The English .. have made-or 
applied the principal inventions. 

1 10 . Something formally or authoritatively in- 
troduced or established ; an institution. Ohs. 

*639 Gentius Scmitas Imjuis. (1676) 844 The Cardinal 
yielding to. necessity went away, and the new inventions 
were revoked. .1672 Temple Ess., Govt. (R.), Being forced 
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. to supply the want of authority by wise inventions,' orders, 
'and institutions. 

■ _ 11. Mus. A short piece of music in which a single 
' idea is worked out in a simple manner. 

xSSo Grove Diet. Mas., I recent ion, a term, used by J. S. 
Bachj and probably by him only, for small pianoforte pieces 
—13 m 2 parts and 15 in 3 parts— each developing a single 
idea, and in some measure answering to the Impromptu of 
a later day. 

HI. t!2. Coming in, arrival. Oos. re. re. 

1612 Drayton Poiy~o’b. i. 3 And whilst green Thetis 
Nymphes .. Sing our Invention safe unto her long-wlsht 
Bay. 

Inventional (inve’nfonal), a. rare ~°. [f. prec. 
+ -Aii.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of in- 
vention. In recent Diets, 

t Inve-ntioner. Ohs. rare — 1 , [f. as prcc. + 
-Euk] One who produces an invention ; an in- 
ventor. 

x6i_x S. Sturtevant Mdallica (1S54) 7 The inuentioner 
by his study, Industrie and practise, hath already brought 
to passe and published diuerse protects, and new deubes. 

Inve'ntionZess, <?. rare. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Devoid of invention. 

1887 E. Gurney Tcrtium Quid II. 77 Musical material, 
even m its most invention less combinations, may have more 
emotional quality than marble, 

t Inve’ntious, a. Ohs. [f. Invention, as if 
on a L. type *invcntiosus : see -ous.] Having or 
showing a power of invention ; inventive. 

1591 F. Starry tr. Cat tan's Geomaucic 107 The man is 
wise and inuentious. and especially about wanes. 1599 B. 
Tonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. ii, Thou art a fine inventious 
Rogue. ^ 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy 1. xiv, Persuaded such 
a high inuentious strninc Could not proceed from any 
Mortals braine. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lot. Uni. 

§ 277. 75 Hee that easily’ apprehendeth a thing [is] ingeni- 
ous; hec that deviseth, inventious. 

Inventive (inve*ntiv), a. [a. OF. invent if, 
•ive (15th c. in Godef. Compl.) — It. inventive ; ad. 
L. type *inventiv-us y f. invent ppl. stem of in* 
venire to Invent : see -ive.] 

1. Having the faculty of invention ; apt or quick 
to invent ; original in contriving or devising. 

c 1450 Lydg. Secrets 144 AUe othir Rccmys in philosophye 
It doth excelle and of hih Rcson Is moost lnvcntyff. ?cx47o 

G. Ashby Active Policy 12 A personne, lemedand Inucnuf. 
*1x568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 115 Those that haue ye 
inuentiuest heades. 166a Evelyn Chalcogr. 34 Never hit 
upon among the Greeks and inventive Romans. 1765 Burke 
Hints Drama Wks. 1842 II. 500 By the inventive genius, 

I mean the creator of agreeable facts and incidents. 1879 

H. George Progr. «J- Pov. x. iii. (1881) 473 No slaveholding 
people were ever an inventive people. 

b. Const, of. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 25a He was passing 
ingenious and inventive of matter. 1834 Hr. Maktineau 
Demerara iv. 46 Not a slave on the plantation was so in- 
ventive of excuses. 1869 Adam Smith's W. H. I. i. vi. 50 
note, This labour, .is inventive of mechanical expedients. 

2. Characterized by invention ; produced by 
or showing original contrivance. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 535 A notable picture. .the deuise 
whereof was passing full of wit, and verie inuentiuc. j8i6 
Scott Old Mort. xxxv, Treated with every circumstance of 
inventive mockery and insult. *856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 

III. iv. iii. § 21 The last elm racier is tic of great art is that 
it must be inventive, that is, be produced Dy the imagina- 
tion. 

+ 3. Invented, made up, fictitious. Ohs. 
x6xa Warner (title) Albion’s England ; a continued historic 
of the same Kingdomc..not barren in varietie of inventive 
and historical! intermixtures. 1673 [R. Leigh] Trans fi. 
Rch . 42 The absurdity of his inventive Divinity. 
Inventively (inventivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly In an inventive manner ; in a way char- 
acterized by invention. 

1847 in Craig. 1868 Ruskin Time Tide vi, The Japanese 
masks . . were inventively frightful, like fearful dreams. 1898 
Link Mar. 4/3 Those. . who arc inventively minded. 

Inventiveness (mventivnus). [f. as prec, + 
-ness.] The quality of being inventive ; power or 
faculty of invention ; aptitude in inventing. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, in. vii. 441 Inventiveness. 1727 
Bailey vol. 1 1 , Inventiveness , Aptness to invent. 18x9 Foster 
Pofi. Ignor.q 1832) 114 An incessant multifarious inventive- 
ness in maWng almost every sort of information ofler itself 
in. .attractive forms. 1882 H. Spencer in Standard 31 Oct. 
5/7 The inventiveness which, stimulated by the need for 
economising labour, has been so wisely fostered among us. 

Inventor (inve’ntai). Also 6 -our, (-uro), Sc. 
•ar, 6-9 »er. [a. L. inventor , ngent-ni from in - 
venire to come upon, Invent. Cf. F. inventeur 
(1454 in Hatz.-Darm.).] One who invents, 
f I. One who finds out, a discoverer (whether by 
chance, or by investigation and effort). _ Ohs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Fclys 7 b (8 a), Esculnpius which was 
fyrst Inuentour of Phcsyke. 154: R. Copland Galyen's 
Terapeut. a Fiijb, To shewe that Hippocrates hath ben in- 
uentour .. of all other thynges that is for to be knowen to 
hym that ought to hele an vlcerc well, 1546 Langley Pol. 
Verg. de Invent. 1. xvii. The inuentours of Hcrbcs median- 
able. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 1 . xv . 24 Thales Milcscus. . 
was the first inuenter of this Proposition. 1684 Ray Carr. 
(1848) 139, I am not sure that ^Ir. Newton was the first 
inventor of that plant. 1726 Freind Hist. Med. II. 315 
Dr. Willis , the fust inventor of the nervous system. 

2. One who devises or contrives ; a contriver, de- 
signer ; now, usually, One who devises something 


fictitious or false, a fabricator. • f Formerly, also, 
a founder, institutor \_ohs.). 

*513 More in Grafton Chrcu. (1568) II. So; Although 
king Richarde horde often of these. . malicious saiyugs v . lie 
durst not wyth strong haude be on the first inventors re- 
venged. 1552 HuLocr, Inuentour of fal-e accusation*, and 
tales, syceskauta. 15 57 N. T. (GenevJ Ro/u, t. 30 luucn- 
ters of euyl thynges, disobedient to father and motlicr. 1570 
lie chan an A din on it. Wks. (1S92) 24 Couiwdours of tra- 
touri-S inuentaris of tressoun. J504 1 *. R La 1 'ntn.iu.i, Fr. 
Aca.i. 1. 353 Some say that the Lydians were the first in- 
venters of games. x6i3 Pukciias Pilgtituage (1614) 5 So 
Hcerc also lived the first Hcremites (the tirst . .of which was 
Antony, an Egyptian, inventor of this order!, 1685 $til- 
lingfl. Orig. Brit. i. 3 These In venters of History have still 
given out, that they met with some Elder Writers, out of 
whom they have pretended to derive their Reports. 1 83 a 
Sturgeon Trc.is. Dav. Ps. cxix. 23 When we sutler from a 
libel it is better topray about it than ..even to demand an 
apology from the inventor. 

3. One who devises or produces something new 
(us on instrument, an art, etc.) by original contri- 
vance; the originator of n previously unknown 
method or means of doing something ; 4 the first 
fmder-out*. (The prevailing sense.) 

*555 Euen Dec.uics To Rdr, (Arb. 49), Of the marc* can led 
Labyrinthi, or of horryblc gTcat Images caulcd Colossi .. 
and.. other portentous inuentions, the which. . bryngc rather 
a fame to theyr iuuentourcs, then trewe glorye. 1570 Dr.u 
Math. Prof. 34 A ccrtaine Instrument; which by the Jimcnicr 
and Artificer, -wassolde. 1633-4 .-(r I zxjas.l, c. 3 § 6[Statute 
of Mmoficlics} Lee tres PaceiUc. . Co the tiue and first Invent or 
and Inventors of such Manufactures. 1738 Wauuurton Div. 
Legat. I. Ded. 6 Applauses due to the Invcntcis of the Arts 
of Life. 1708 Fkkriak Illust *\ Sterne ii, =6 I is author is no 
more thought of than the inventor of the compass. 1827 
Hark Guesses Scr. 1. US47) 34 Xerxes pi'ouiist a great reward 
to the inve ntcr of a new pleasure. «x 1S59 Mac.vul.vy Hist, 
Eng. xxiii, V. 37 He was the inventor of Exchequer Bills; 
and they were popularly called Montagues notes. 

luveutorial (invcmo.'riiU), tare. [f. L. 
type *inveutSri->ts (f. inventor) + -a l.] Pottainini; 
to, or having the character of, an inventory ; de- 
tailed. Hence Iiivonto'riaUy an’v. t in the mar.ner 
of an inventory, in detail. 

x6<u Shaks. Haiti, v. ii. x x8 (Qo ; 2) To dcuido him inuen- 
tonally, would doslc th’ arithmaticke of memory, 1830 S. 
Maunder Diet. Eng . Lang., Inventorial. 187s H. B. 
Forman Living Poets 378 An ingenious and mventoria! 
minuteness of cncumstanec. 

Inventories (inrc'utoriz), sh, // eolfoq. [f. 
Invent or Inventob, after f'ishenes, the name of 
a previous exhibition : cf. Colindkiuks, Health- 
ebies.] A name familiarly given to the Inventions 
Exhibition held in London in 1 SS 5 . 

1885 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 3/1 The ‘ Fisheries’, the 
* Hcaltheries\ or the * Inventories \ 1885 Dissualu (title) 
Sketches at the * Inventories*. 

Inventorize (inve ntaraiz), v. Also 7 -orlao. 
[f. Inventory (or Inventauy) + -izi:.] a. Inins. 
To make an inventory of; to tecord in detail ; to 
catalogue, b. intr. To make an inventory. 

x6ox J. WiiEELttR Treat. Comm. 42 He commanded aLo 
the ships and goods of all the English Merchants. .to be 
attached, and umentarised. X708 ^lorruux Rabelais tv. 
xlix. (1737) 199 Strictly mustering up. and inventorying 
your Sins. 1846 Mrs. Marsh Emilht ll j udham vui. I. 191 
He sat down, and began inventorizing, examining, anil 
noting, and was soon lost in business. 

Inventory (i , nvC*ntori), sh. [ad. mcd.L. 1//- 
ventori-um , for cl.L. inventari um (see I.nventau, 
Inventauy) : cf. OF. invenloire, inventorei] 

1. A detailed list of articles, suclt as goods mid 
chattels, or parcels of land, found to have been in 
the possession of a person at his decease or con- 
viction, sometimes with a statement of the nature 
and value of each ; hence any such detailed state- 
ment of the property of a person, of the goods or 
furniture in a house or messuage, or the like. 

[x403: sce Invitory.t 3 .'‘ 1 J 1533 Fitziij.hu. Husb.% 151 , 1 haue 
sene . . inuentories made after theyr decease of theyr ap- 
parcyll. 1577 Hi.llowes Gueuanis Chron. 137 He caused 
them to giue an inucntoric, of their owue proper goods. 1583 
m Hakluyt Pov. (1600) III. 735 You shall makcaiust and true 
inucntoric. .of all the tackle [etc.]. 1590 Swtnuukni: Testa- 
ments 101 b, Eucrie tutor ought, .to make a true inucntoric 
of at the goodS' and caltcllcs of hi* pupil. 1613 Shaks. 
/fen. FttI, in. ii. 451 There .take an fnuentory of all f haue, 

To the last pony, ’ns the Kings, a 1714 Buknht Hist. Ref. 
an. 1553 (R.) vUitois were .. unpointed to examine what 
church-plate, jewels, and other furniture, was in all cathe- 
drals and churches ; and to cornpaic their account with the 
inventories made in former visitations. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xxix, 131 note, The .. duke .. ordered an inventory 10 be 
taken of his son’s wearing apparel. 1855 Rki.scoit Philip 
1 1 , L ill. ii). 345 Tiie duke 1 s emissaries vvcic active In making 
inventories of the property of (he suspected parlies. 

2. gen. or fig. from 1 . A list, catalogue ; a delailcd 


:ount. 

589 Pafipe n<. Hatchet DW, I haue taken an i mien tone 
id thy vnduill..tcam)cs. 1607 E. ( • ki m > tos »t {title) A 
ncral Inventoric of the History of hrancc fiom the he* 
ining of tlie Monarchic unto »5'^- By J,® oerres. t&4t 
L70N Ch. Govt. 1. vi. Wks. (1851) *26 What scUa? What 
their opinions? give us the, Inventory, h ijcfl 
GE Prh\ Th. 1. (1730) All Ho hath f> hricily Mtmmcd 
in this short Inventory : whatsoever t< in Heaven nUivc, 
in the Earth Uncath, is His. iflyi Lw.mxoN t.ng. 

aits. Alililv Wks. (Bohn) If. 40 Mr John liencUd. .at 
Cape of Good Hope, finished his inventory of the 
.1.—;. Tklscu Detie. Luc. Dnt. A *lhc 
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INVERSELY. 


lexicographer Is making an inventor)' ; that Is his business; 

. .his task is to make his inventory complete. 

3. transf The lot or stock of goods, etc., which 
are or may be made the subject of an inventory. 

1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 5 Those who have duly prized 
and valued the whole Inventory of this World’s goods. 1784 
Cow per Task iv. 401 All the care Ingenious Parsimony 
takes, but just Saves the small inventor)-, bed, and stool, 
Skillet, and old carv’d chest, from public sale. _ 1890 E. F. 
Ksight Cruise of l A lerte ' ii. 50 She was provided .. with 
new sails., and an excellent inventory throughout.^ 1895 
Daily News 30 Nov. 3/4 Paying all outgoings, which in- 
cluded a heavy inventory. 

4. atlrib. 

2529 in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Contm. App. n\ 532 The 
Inventory Bylle wrytten by Richard Thurketill panshe prest 
of Eye. 

Inventory (i'nventari), z/. See also Inventary. 
[f. prec. sb.] (vans . To make an inventory or 
descriptive list of ; to enter in an inventory, to 
catalogue : a. goods, etc. 

[2526: see Invitorv.] i 622 Sir R- Boyle in Ltsiuore 
Papers (i836) II. 40 Sir Lawrence Parsons . . was to inven- 
tory alt the wrytings. 1649 EvEt.VN Diary 2 Apr., lo 
London, and inventoried my moveables. 1721 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 59S6/3 Any such Estate not inventoried. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Vertue’s A need. Paint . U786) II. xio Certain 
commissioners were, .appointed to inventory-, secure and 
appraise the said goods. 1881 M. A. Lewis 2 Pretty Girls 
I. 2 All his possessions were being inventoried for sale. 

b. gen. or jig. (Cf. to take stock of.) 

1601 Shaks. Tivel. N. i. v. 264 It fmy beauty] shal be 
inuentoried and euery particle and vtensile labell'd to my 
will. 1645 Milton Colas/. Wks. (1B51) 345 The lerned 
Author himself is inventoried, and summ’d up, to the utmost 
value of his Livery cloak. 1730 T. Boston View Covt. Grace 
(1771)228 This trust makes the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
not to be particularly inventoried by us, since they are un- 
searchable. 1889 C. D. Warner Lit. Journ. World vii, 
When she had scanned and thoroughly inventoried Margaret. 

Inventress (inve*ntres). [f. Inventor + -ess.] 
A female inventor. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 71 The inventresse of 
lawes, and the mistresof maners and discipline. 1697 DrydP.n 
Alexanders Feast 162 At last divine Cecilia came, Inven- 
tress of the vocal frame. 1744 Eliza Hey wood Female 
Spectator II. 132 The ingenious inventress of it had made 
them call at Rome. 1862 Rawlinson A tic. Mon. I. yiii. 
216 Chaldasa stands forth as the great parent and original 
inventress of Asiatic civilisation. 

t b. A female finder or discoverer. Obs. rare . 

X790 Pennint London {1813) 614 The Holy Cross, and its 
inventress Helena. • 

tlnventrrce. 06s. [F. fern- of inventeur 

Investor.] =prec. 

*509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 104 Pouerte of all 
the lawes was Inuentryce, Mother vnto vertue,confonderes of 
vyce. 1546 Langley Pot. Verg. de Invent, m. i. 63 Vtrgyll 
wytnesseth that Ceres was firste inuen trice of it. 

Inve'ntrix. ? Obs. [L. fem. of Inventor.] 
= prec. 

1604 Parsons 3rd Pi. Three Convert. Eng. Relat. Trial 
108 This inuentrix of grace, this mediatrix of Saluation. 
1678 Wakley l Pond. Lit. World iv. 1«. « 10. 455/3 Together 
with Ide the Inventrix and Contriver of this mischief. 17^4 
Paterson Comm. Milton's P. L. 327 She was the inventrix 
of corn and husbandry. 

t Inve*ntuary. Obs . [irreg. var. of In ventary.] 
= Inventory sb. 

1494 Fab van Citron, vii. 504 Inuentuaryes [were] made of 
suene goodys as than remaj-ned. 1529 Act 21 Hen. VI If, 
c. 5 The probacion of any testament and inventuary. 

Iaventurous, a. rare. [IN-3.J Not ven- 
turous. 

1863 F. Cerny [Griffiths] The Jew 41 The boat which 
hugs the shore. Creeping invent urous from point to port, 

+ Inyenu*st, a. Obs. rare ~~ l . ■ [f. L. invenus- 
tns, f. in- (In- 8) 4 venustus lovely.] Unlovely. 

i Cockeram it, Not to bee Beloued, Inuetiust , In- 
at nmole. 17x2 Oldisworth tr. Odes Horace 1. 9/2 How 
Hungry, Dry and lnvenuste is the Sentence. 

|| Xnver. Obs. [a. Gael, inbhir (f. in prep. 4 in 1 4 - 
root ber- t Gael, bcir to bear, carry), freq. in place- 
names, as Inverness.] The mouth of a river; 
the point where one river enters another. 

1615 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (1S48) II. 3 2 4 The first marche 
. . at tne tnver of ihe Blind bume quhair the same enteris 
in the Ulackburnc , . direct fotgatves or as&nt live said inNti. 

Inveracious (inver?i-f3s), a. [In- 8.J Un- 
truthful. 

i 83 5 F. Hall in A fatten (N. Y.) XL. 256/3 Her. -editor. . 
represents her as having been most disingenuous and in- 
veracious. 1 894 Chicago Advance 28 June, in veracious and 
contradictory excuses. 

Inveracity (invSnc-siti). fix- 3.] Untrnh- 
fulncss ; an untnith, a false statement. 

*864. J. H. Newman Afol. App. 17 Where you may let 
your imagination play revel to the extent of inveracity. 
1873 F. Hall Mod. Eug. X45 Its loathsome spawn of shams 
and inveracities. x83t Philad. Rec. No. 3413 If any suc- 
cessful curb can be put upon its inveracity. 

t Inve*recund, a. Obs. [ad. L. inverecundus 
shameless, f. L. in- (In- 3) + verecumhts reverent, 
modest, f. vereri to revere. Cf- i6ih c. F. invert - 
CQttd (Godef.).] Unabashed, 

1 657^ Tomlinson Renods Disf. 465 Female Vipers are .. 
of an tnverccund and fierce aspect. 

f IavoTge, v. Obs. [f. I.v- 2 + Verge sbi] 
trans. To border, a. To furnish with a verge or 
bonier, b. To form a border to. 


x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vm. iii. § 14. 3S5 To expiate 
the sinnes of his Father . . hee inuerged the same with a 
deepe ditch, and offered vp his Crown vpon the Martyrs 
Tombe. — The at. Gt. Bril. xix. (1614) 37/2 The Devils 
Ditch. -made for a -defence . . against the east Angles, 
whose hingdome it inverged. Ibid., Wales iii. ixx/2 This 
trench doth likewise inverge her west side so farre as the 
river. 

Inverisimilitude (inveTisimrlitir/d). [In- 3.] 
Lack of verisimilitude ; unlikeness to truth ; unlike- 
lihood ; improbability. 

a 1834 Coleridge Shaks. Motes in Rein. (1S36) II. 161 
The events are too well and distinctly known to be, without 
plump uw erisunUitude. , crowded together vx owe wight’s ex- 
hibition. 2836 J. W. Donaldson Theat. Greeks (ed. 4) 360 
An inverisirmlitude which is only found out by dissection 
was to them none at all. 

Xnverminata (invaMtninA), v. nonce-wd. [f. 
Ik- - + L. verminare : see Ikvebmikatiox.] traits. 
To infest like worms; to swarm or burrow in. 

2830 Coleridge Ch. <$■ St. (ed. 2) 225 The visible globe, 
that we inverminate. 

Invermination (invS-rminel-Jan). [f. Ix- - 
4 L. ■vermindtion-em the disease of worms, f. ver- 
minare to have worms, f. vermis a worm.] The 
condition of being infested with (intestinal) worms. 

2808 Char, in Ann. Reg. 1x6 Liable., to polysarcia, 
atrophy, and, above all, to invermination. 2822-34 Good's 
Study Med. [ed. 4] IV. 500 Varieties of helminthea or in- 
vermination. 

f Inve'rmine, v. Obs. rare~~°. [f. It. invermi- 
nare (Florio), f. L. in- (In- 3) + verminare to have 
worms ; cf. OF .envermer.] intr. To breed worms. 

1622 Florio, Innenuicarc t 10 inuermine, to fill with or 
grow to warmes. 

Invema'cular, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not ver- 
nacular. 

2880 F. Hall Doctor Indoctus^ 10 The English translation 
of the invemacularphra.se italicized is ‘fall under considera- 
tion ’. 

Inverness (invarne’s). [a. Gael. Jonar - or 
Inbhir-nis mouth of the (river) Ness : see Inver.] 
The name of a town in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Hence Inverness cloak , overcoat , name of an over- 
coat with a removable cape (/ nvemess cape). 

1865 Morning Star 8 Mar., Two Inverness capes were 
also found. 1885 Fortn. in Waggonette 44 A thick Inver- 
ness cape covers the most of his person. 2888 Cambridge 
(Mass.) Tribune 24 Nov., These ’ Inverness’ overcoats are 
close-fitting, and when worn without the cape have the 
appearance of an ulsterette. 

Inveron, -oun, obs. ff. Environ v. and adv. 
Inversatile (invausatil, -ail), a. [In- 3.] Not 
versatile. Enlom. Of antenna; : Not moving on 
their supports. 2890 in Cent . Diet. 

Inverse (invaus, rnvajs), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
tnvers-us inverted, pa. pple. of invert ere, f. in - 
(In- *) Avertcre to turn : orig. sense app., To turn 
outside in. Cf. F. inverse.] 

A. adj. 1. Turned upside down ; inverted. 
a 2658 Cleveland Hexes fr. Metvcas/le 86 A Coal-pit is 
n Mine of ever)* thing .. An inverse Burse, an Exchange 
under Ground.. 2661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. 345 Also 
things seeme inverse, by reason of the mutation of the site 
of the crystalline humour. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 256 
Make from these Piers inverse Arches. 2709 Berkeley 
Th. Vision § 100 Whether objects were erect or inverse. 
a 2825 Hoop Two Swans ii, A tower builded on a lake, 
Mock’d by its inverse shadow. 

2. Inverted in position, order, or relations ; that 
proceeds in the opposite or reverse direction or 
order ; that begins where something else ends, and 
ends where the other begins. 

2832 Brewster Meivlon J1855) II. xxxi. 298 The first who 
gave the analysis of the inverse truth, without supposing 
the direct one to be already known. 2848 Clough Amours 
de Voy. iv. 32 What shall I do?. .Go on .. Seeking, an in- 
verse Saul, a kingdom to find only asses. 1868 Lockyf.u 
GuilUmids Heavens (ed. 3) 65 The same appearances are 
observed, but in an inverse order. 2869 J. Martineau Ess. 
II. 19 It must follow an inverse order. 

3. Math. a. Arith. and Alg. Of such a nature 
in respect to another operation, relation, etc. that 
the starting-point or antecedent of the one is the 
result or conclusion of the other, and vice versa ; 
opposite in nature or effect. Opp. to direct ; e.g. 
Inverse Method of Fluxions : see quot. 1S07. 

Inverse ratio', (a) a ratio related to another ratio in the 
way define^ above, i. e.onejn which the terms are reversed ; 
(£) the ratio of two quantities which vary inversely, i. e. one 
of which increases in the exact proportion in which the other 
decreases, and vice versa ; so inverse proportion. (In 
popular language^ often loosely extended to the case of two 
things one of which decreases, or isriess, as the other in- 
creases, or is greater.) Inverse square', often used for the 
relation of two quantities one of which varies inversely as 
the square of the other. Ride of Three iuzvrsc ; that case of 
l he Rule of Three in which the antecedent of each of the 
ratios corresponds to the consequent of the other. 

2660 Barrow Euclid v. Def. xiii, Inverse ratio is when the 
consequent is taken as the antecedent and so compared to 
the antecedent as the consequent. *790 Burke Fr. Res’. 

I ^ lc °P cnu ‘°n of opinion being in the inverse ratio to 
I iV* °f those who abuse power. 2793 Bed does 

I Math. Evid. 29 A balance of which one arm should be ten 
j inches, and ^the other one inch long, and each arm should 
he loaded in an inverse proportion to its length. 2806 
I Hutton Course Mat h.\.\^ Rule of Three Inverse, is when 
1 more jequircs less, or less requires more. 2807 / bid. II. 379 


The direct method [of fluxions] consists in finding the 
fluxion of any proposed fluent,. ; and the inverse method, 
consists in finding the fluent of any proposed fluxion. z 8x6 
Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 295 The attraction of a spheroid 
in the plane of its equator, does not decrease Cecily in 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distance. 1816 
tr. Lacroix's Dijf. $ Jnt . Calculus 547 Bj 4 substituting 
for x the inverse, function of a ( x ), by which is understood 
that function which written instead of x in the expression 
of ajar) produces, x as the final result. Ibid., c* and logx 
are inverse functions of each other, since log (r^Jcra*. 2834 
Mrs. Somerville Conncx. Phys. Sc. viii. (1849) 70 lhe in* 
verse problem had now to be solved. 2865 Fred. Oakeley 
Historical Notes 52 The ratio of its extent appeared to be 
iwwst vritfv O.ve ckgvec va wW.ck \\ ssas ‘■.CfcrgVrt. y&i 
Minchin Unipl. Kiitcmat. 262 Matter attracting according 
to the law of the inver>e square of distance. 

b. Geom. Inverse point , line , curve, etc., one 
related to another point, line, curve, etc. in the 
way of geometrical inversion (see Inversion 3 b). 

2873 B. Williamson Dijf. Calc. (ed. 2) xii. § 182 By aid of 
this property the tangent at any point on a curve can be 
drawn, whenever that at the corresponding point of the 
inverse curve is known. Ibid. xvii. § 227 If tv.o curves be 
inverse to each other with respect to any origin. 1881 
Casey Sequel [ to Euclid 95 If X be a circle, O its centre, P 
and Q i\\ o points on any radius such that the rectangle OP. 

square of the radius, then /*and(?are called inverse 
points with respect to the circle. 

4. Cryst. Opposed to direct : see quot. 

2878 Gurney Crysfallogr. 65 The second class of rhombo- 
hedrons may be called inverse . . The unequal iudex is alge- 
braically less than the other two. 1895 Stokv-Maskely.se 
Crystallogr. 241 and 312. 

B. sb. 1. An inverted state or condition; that 
which is in order or direction the direct opposite 
of something else ; thus CBA is the inverse of 
ABC. 

. 1682 tr. Willis' Rem. pied. Wks. Vocab., Inverse a turning 
inside out, or outside in, upside down, quite contrary. 2794 
G. Adams Nat. <y Exp. Philos. IV. Hi. 456 Rain, which is the 
inverse of evaporation. . 1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crys- 
ialtogr. 74 Proceeding In an order the inverse of that by 
whicn the modified crystal has been formed. 2891 Glad- 
stone Sp. 2 Oct., The foreign policy of the present Ad- 
ministration has been well-nigh the inverse and the reverse 
to that of the Administration of Lord Beaconsfield. 

2. The result of inversion : a. Math. A ratio, 
proportion, or process in whjch.the antecedents 
and consequents are interchanged. Also, short for 
inverse function. 

1695 Alingiiam Geom. Epil. xor By the other two, the in- 
verses of both are proved, for as a : A :: b : B, also as 
b : a B : A. 1839 Penny Cyct . XIII. 5 From ail the in- 
verses of a function tf>x .. we separate that one, ox, which 
gives both 4 >oxs:x and a</k x~x, and call it the convertible 
inverse. 

b. Geom. Short for inverse curve, point, etc. 

2873 B. Williamson Dijf. Calc, (ed. 2) xji..§ 180 If on any 

radius vector OP , drawn from a fixed origin 0 , a point / 
be taken, such that the rectangle OP, OP 1 is constant, the 
point P' is called the inverse of the point P; and i if de- 
scribe any curve, H describes another curve called the 
inverse of the former. 2887 R.. A. Roberts In teg. Cole. J. 
3x5 The central inverse of a conic. 

c. Logic. The proposition obtained by inversion. 

1896 [see Inversion 2 e]. 

Inverse (invous), v. Now rare. [f. prcc. or 
f. invers -, ppl. stem of invert? re : cf. reverse vb.j 
trans. To turn upside down ; to invert ; to reverse 
in order or direction. 

16x1 Florio, Inuersare, to inuert, to inuerse. 

Power Exp. Philos. 11. 215 We therefore fill'd our Glass- 
Tubes .. half with Water, and the rest with Ayr, aim after* 
wards invers’d it into a pail of water. 2694 Loyal hahrist 
in Somers 7>rxr/j VII. 68 You would think the church as 
well as religion, were inversed, and the anticks which were 
used to be without were removed into the pulpit. <t 170* 
Sedley Happy Pair Wks. 2766 1. 17 From hence the bafileu 
world has been interst. Princes involv'd in war, and peop*e 
curst. 2849 C. Bronte Shirley vii, Inversing the natural 
order of insect existence. 

Inversed (invaust), ppl. a. rare . Also in- 
versfc. [f. as Inverse a. + -ep *, -T.j 

1. Inverted ; turned upside down. 

2603 Sir C. Heydok Jud. As/rvl. v. 258 Hailing hsu the 
world inuerst presented to their imagination in tueir sleepy 
2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 5 The supportance of her sen. 
though with her back downwards and perpendicularly td- 
verVd to the Horizon. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 250 20 
turn Arches inversed, or upside down. 

b. Reversed ; with reverted sequence. # , 

2582 Savile Tacitus , Hist. Annot. Os9 J ) 5. 2 V\ l ‘f’ 
scribing these Centuries, seemelh to vse an mucr»cd Kin 
of speech. _ 2657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 117 Antunctaceic 
a sentence in verst, or turn’d back. 

2. Turned inward. , 

2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xm.xix. (1886^258 P* VCI j^ 

sorts of glasses .. the round, the cornerd, the inversed, n 
eversed. t 

Hence laversodly (invoustli, -sedli), adv. rare* 


» next. 

2753 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 83 That the gravity at any 
point of the earth is inversedly as the distance irom 
center. 

Inversely (in v5*jsli), adv. [f. Inverse tf- 
-ly -.] In an inverse manner or order; as the ,n * 
verse ; by inversion. , 

1660 Barrow Euclid v. xxi, Because D.Ev.BC* 
fore inversely E. D. 2695 Auscham Geom. A//A *0 
A :B::C:D: then inverjy as II : A :: DiC. a 1738 1 * 1 L 
sham Led. Nat . Phil. i. (1739) 4 Why the via ter n>e* iv 
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heights which are inverslyas the distances of the glasses. 1765 
tr. Bcccarin's Ess. Crimes xxvi. (1793) 92 It seems as if the 
greatness of a state ought to be inversely as the sensibility and 
activity of the individuals, c i860 Faraday Forces Nat. ti. 46 
Two bodies attract each other inversely as the square of the 
distance. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 129 At 
the Last Quarter we get a phase like that presented at the 
first quarter, but inversely situated. 

b. Invertedly ; upside down ; as inversely coni- 
cal, conical with the vertex downward. 

1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 122 Petals 2, 
inversely heart-shaped. Ibid. II. 197 Root wood-like, in* 
versely conical at the crown. 1849 Murchison Siluria vii. 
133 Of an inversely pyramidal shape. 

Inversion (invSvfan). [ad. L. inversion-cut 
an inverting, n. of action from invert ere to Invert ; 
cf. F. inversion (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
action of inverting, the condition of being inverted. 

I. 1. A turning upside down. 

1598 Florio, Inucrsione , an inuersiou,.a turning inside 
out, or upside downe, a misplacing. 1604 R. Cawdrey 
Table Alph., Inversion, turning vpside downe, turning con- 
trariwise. 1663 Power Exp. Philos. 11. in After inversion 
of the Tube into the vessel’ll Quicksilver, i860 Tyndall 
Gtac. 1. iv. 36 They often mistook this aerial inversion for 
the reflection from a lake. 

b. GeoL The folding back of stratified rocks 
upon each other, so that older strata overlie the 
newer. 

1849 Murchison Siluria iv. 72 A great fault was .. 
supposed to intervene, to account for this apparent inver- 
sion. 1882 Geikie Text Bit. Geol. iv. iv. 5:8 Individual 
mountains, .present stupendous examples of inversion, great 
groups of strata being folded over and over each other. 

2. A reversal of position, order, sequence, or re- 
lation. 

1599 K. Buttes Dycts drie Dinner M ij, We may now a 
dayes use Plinies wovdes, with an inversion of the sense. 
1639 Fuller Holy IFar 11. xiv. {1647) 63 The inversion of 
order bringeth all to confusion. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 1. iii. 9 A reciprocation, or rather an Inversion of the 
creation, making God one way, as he made us another ; 
that is, after our Image, as he made us after his owne. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 6r Without Inversion 
or Variation of the ordinary Periods, Revolutions, and 
Successions of things. <*1716 South Serm. ( 1737) VI. x. 395 
If, by an odd inversion of the command, all that we do is 
first to pray against a temptation, and afterwards to watch 
fork. 2855 Bain Senses 4 Put. in. i. § 42 (1864)397 When 
we dress by a mirror we perform a series of inversions, very 
difficult at first. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelbertai 1 890) 133 ’Tis 
an unnatural inversion of the manners of society. 

fb. Rhet. The turning of an opponent’s argu- 
ment against himself; = Antistkophe 3 b. Olts . 

2552 T. Wilson Logike (1567) 34 b, You maye confute the 
same by inuersion, that is to saie, tournyng his taile cleans 
contrary. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 225 Inversion is a 
figure, whereby the Orator or speaker reasons, or brings in 
a thing for himself, which was reported or allcadged against 
him. 

c. Gram. Reversal of the order of words; 

« Anastrophe. 

2586 A. Bay Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 8a Anastrophe , a 
preposterous inversion of words besides their common 
course, as. .faults, no man liveth without. 1620 T. Granger 
Div. Logike it. 229 Inversion is when the Consequent, or 
bond, is placed before the Antecedent. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an. 1750, The structure of his sentences, .often has 
somewhat of the inversion of Latin. 1875 Joivett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 279 Any arbitrary inversion of our ordinary 
modes of speech is disturbing to the mind. 

d. Mus. The aetion of inverting an interval, 
chord, phrase, or subject (see Invert v. 2 e) ; also, 
the interval, chord, etc. so produced (in relation 
to the original one). 

First, second , etc. inversions (of a chord) : the chords pro- 
duced by taking the successive higher notes of the original 
chord respectively as the lowest note. 

1806 Callcott Plus. Gram. 11. i. 100 When any lower Note 
of an Interval is placed an Octave higher, or the higher Note 
an Octave lower, the change thereby produced is called In- 
version. 2838, 187s [see Invert v. 2e], 1869 Ouseley 
Countnp . xix. 159 Sometimes .. the answer is made by 
contrary motion, constituting a ‘ fugue by inversion . 1E80 
W. S. Rockstko ill Grove Diet. Plus. II. 16 [In] Double 
Counterpoint in the Octave .. the Inversion is produced by 
. .transposing the upper part an octave lower, or {vice versa]. 
But 'the Inversion may take place in any other Interval. 
Ibid. 27 The Chord of the 6-3 is called the First Inversion 
of the Common Chord ; and the Chord of the 6-4, the 
Second. 1889 E. Prout Harmony vi. § 150 A triad, which 
consists of three notes, has two inversions, because it con- 
tains two notes besides its root, and either of these notes can 
be placed in the bass. 

e. Logic. A form of immediate inference^ in 
which a new proposition is formed whose subject 
is the negative of that of the original proposition. 

1896 _\V ELTON Manual 0/ Logic {ed. a) nu iii. § 202 Inversion 
is the inferring, from a given proposition, another proposi- 
tion whose subject is the contradictory of the subject of ihe 
original proposition. The given proportion is called the 
Invertend, tnat which is inferred from it is termed the In- 
verse. . . The rule for Inversion is : Convert _ either the 
Obverted Converse or the Ot) verted Contrapositive. 

3. Math. a. Arith. and Alg. The reversal of a 
ratio by interchanging the positions of the ante- 
cedent and consequent. 

*660 Barrow Euclid v. xx, Because E.F:: B.C by inversion 
shall be F. E : : C.B. 1695 Ahn'gham Grom. Epit. 202 The 
Alternations and Inversions of which, follow from what was 
before proved. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 327 If four 
quantities be proportional; they will be in proportion by 
inversion, or inversely. 2837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xv. 


(2866) I. 272 These two quantities stand to each other .. in 
a determinate ratio— the ratio of inversion. 

b. Geom. A transformation in which for each 
point of a given figure is substituted another point 
in the same straight line from a fixed point (called 
the origin or centre of inversion), and so situated 
that the product of the distances of the two points 
from the centre of inversion is constant ( cyclical or 
spherical inversion ). Also extended to similar 
transformations involving a more complex relation 
of corresponding points or lines, as quadric inver- 
sion , tangential inversion. 

1873 B. Williamson Dipf. Calc. (ed.2) xii. §182 If the 
focus [of a conic] be the origin of inversion, the inverse is a 
curve called the Limagon of Pascal. 1885 Watson & Bur- 
bury Math. The. Elcctr. <5- Magn . I. 125 According as the 
centre of inversion is without or within the original sphere. 

4. Mil. An evolution by which ranks are con- 
verted into files. 

1635 Bakhiffc Mil. Discip. xxxi. (2661) 38 Inversion doth 
alwayes produce file or files ; and Conversion, rank or ranks. 
2650 R. Elton Mil. Art (1668) 32 My subject in this 
Chapter shall he of Ranks filing, and Files filing, and Ranks 
ranking, and Files ranking, which are by some called In- 
version and Conversion. 183a [see Invert v. 3]. 

5. Cheat . A decomposition of certain carbohy- 
drates into two different substances, as of cane- 
sugar into dextrose and Icevulose, whereby the 
direction of the optical rotatory power is reversed. 
v Cf. Inverted 6.) 

2864-72 Watts Diet. Client. II. 863 A solution of cane- 
sugar left to itself, or warmed with dilute acids, loses its 
dextro-rotatory power, and acquires a kevo-rotatory power, 
which, when the transformation, or inversion , is complete, 
amounts to 38° for every ioo° of the original rotation to the 
right. 

T 6 . = Metaphor. Obs. 

255a Huloet, Inuersion of wordes, allegoria , cst quxdam 
jhgn. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) £8 a. An Allegorie, or 
inuersion of wordes. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie in. 
xvi[i]. (Arb.) 290 In these verses the inuersion or metaphore, 
lyeth in these words, saw, harbourd, run . 

II. 7. Her \ See Inverted 7 . 

2638 Guillim Heraldry iii. xv. (ed. 3) 202, I say that the 
Eversion of the taile of the Lyon is an expresse token of his 
placabilitie or tractahlenesse, as contrariwise the Inversion 
of his taile is a note of his wrath and fury, especially if he 
doe beate the backe therewith. 

8 . A turning outside in, introversion ; a turning 
inside out. spec, in Path. 

(1598: see 2.] a 1784 Pled. Observ. «$• Inq. IV. ( heading ) 
Historyofa Fatal Inversion of the Uterus and Rupture of the 
Bladder. 2851-6 Woodward Plollusca iv. 25 The snail .. 
draws in its eye-stalks, by a process like the inversion of a 
glove-finger. 2856-8 W. Clark Fan der Hocvens Zool. I. 
92 The anterior part retractile within the po^erior by 
inversion. 18S7 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inversion 0/ bladder, the 
condition in which the bladder is prolapsed through the 
urethra, either partially or completely, 
b. A turning out of the contents. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 558 The dose [of an 
emetic] should have its power limited, as nearly as may be, 
to a single inversion of the stomach. 

ILL 1 9. Diversion to an improper purpose ; 
perversion. Obs. 

2722 Light to Blind it. iii. § 33 in \oth Rep. Hist. PISS. 
Comm. App. v. 125 Who.. would object unto the King an 
inversion of the lawes of the land? For he left the courts of 
judicature to run their usual course. 2755 Young Centaur 
vi, Wks. 1757 IV. 276 What a terrible inversion is this of the 
high favours of heaven ! 

Inversive (inv5*jsiv), a. [f. L. invers -, ppl. 
stem of invert ere to Invert + -ive: cf. mod.F. in- 
versif, -ive (Littre).] Characterized by inversion. 

2875 Spiritualist 25 June, The deadly self-hoods of sects, 
of inversive human society, or of clans, hordes [etc.). 2893 
J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ II. 333 This .. process of 
making all things new will go on and on, until the self-seek- 
ing and self-sufficient man of the world’s inversive civilisa- 
tion has disappeared. 

InvQTSo-, mod. comb, form of L. inversus 
Inverse, used in sense * inversely — as in In- 
ve’rao-bino-a’nnular a. [L. bint two each + 
annul-us ring : Annular] ; Inve'rso-ema'rgi- 
nate a. [Emarginate] (see quots.). 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Inverse- /> t noannularis, ap- 
plied by Hauy to a variety of the regular hexahedral prism, 
of which the base is surrounded by a row of facets disposed j 
in a ring, resulting from the decrease by two rows in height j 
on the margins of the same base . . inversobinoannular , ( 
Ibid., Inverso-Emarginalus, . . applied by Haiiy to aj variety 
of carbonated lime which presents the form of the inverse, ! 
cmarginated at the superior edges by the primitive facets, 1 
and at the inferior edges by those of a hexahedral prism : 1 
inversoemarginate. _ I 

Inversor (invousw). [agent-n. in L. form 
from invert ere, invers- to overturn, Invert.] An 
instrument for reversing an electric current ; a com- 
mutator; = Invertor. 

2839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 246 This instrument, which 
I propose to call the inversor. 

Invert (inv5ut\ v. ff. L. invert-cre , f. in- 
(In- -) + vertPre to turn ; lit . to turn in, to turn out- 
side in, hence to turn the opposite way.] 

I. 1. traits. To turn upside down. 

2623 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb t. v, What an she were in- 
verted, With her heels upward like a traitor’s coat? 1642 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 44 Others inverted with feet 
upward, and head downward, and a fire being underneath, 


were so smoaked and suffocated to death. 2665 Hooke 
Plicrogr. Pref. c b, I invert the Frame, placing the head 
downwards. 01763 Sjienstone Elegies xix. x Again the 
lab’ring hind inverts the soil. 2800 tr. Lagrangfs Client. 
I- 47 If you place a card on 1 glass filled with water, and 
invert the glass, the water will not escape. 186a Tyndall 
G tac. l iv. 35 The coast line was inverted by atmospheric 
refraction. 

t b. fig. To overthrow, upset; to subvert. Obs. 
2588 J. Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) 22 A1 that I sayc or 
desire, is not to inuert any thing in the state that is good. 
1648 Hunting 0/ Fox 36 The designe to invert and subvert 
both Church and Commonwealth. 1695 Fountain!! all in 
M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) IV. 279 The Lords 
..would not summarily invert the Town 01 Edinburgh’s 
possession. 3706 Be Foe Jure Div. Pref. 7 Who shall in- 
vade the Property of the Subject, invert the publick Justice, 
or overthrow the Religion and Liberty of England. 

2. To reverse in regard to position, order, or 
sequence ; to turn in an opposite direction. 

2533 More Debett. Salem Wks. 985/2 Whyche thys good 
man dissemblcth here and inuerteth here thorder for the 
nonce. 26x4 Selden Titles Hon. 67 In the Scripture you 
haue the very name [Hannibal] but inverted : Baal-Hanan 
in Gen. cap. xxxvi. 2620 Granger Div, Logike 285 An 
inverted Syllogisme.. Wheiein the conclusion is sometimes 
put in tlie_ first place. 1652 Houuf.s Lcviath. iv. xlvii. 384 
The way is the same, but the order is inverted, 2824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5). I. 221 This sentence may be 
inverted without changing asingle word. 1869 J. Martineau 
Ess . II. 21 Br. Whewell. .inverts this order of processes. 

b. Jig. To reverse the relations of, so as to pro- 
duce an opposite meaning, state of affairs, etc. 

2552 Ascham in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 12 The fallnx 
of composicion and division .. do sometyme so invert the 
sentence as in the self same words thus joy tied or so 
separated. 1586 A. Bay Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 67 To in- 
vert the good also that in such a person may be . . unto a 
worser sense. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 631 Thus 
is all inverted, many Kings, and few subjects. 2665 Boyle 
Occas. Re/ 7 . m. vi, lie may. .invert the Profession of Saint 
Paul, ana say, that he preaches not Christ crucify’d, but 
himself. 1720 Steele Tatler No. 225 p x A set of People 
who invert the Design of Conversation. 2822 Hazlitt 
Tabled. Ser. 11. xviii. (1869) 368 The principle of economy is 
inverted. 2874 L. Stephen Hours Library (2892) I. vi. 221 
The old-fashioned canons of poetical justice are inverted. 
1882 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. § 35 The 
relative attractiveness of conflicting readings becomes in- 
verted by careful study. 

t c. Rhet. To retort an argument upon an op- 
ponent. Obs. 

2631 J. Burgf.s Anr.v. Rejoined 221 The recrimination 
which . . the Replyer inverts vpon our Bishops, hath more 
shew then substance. 2796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. 
i8o3 VIII- 173 They inverted, and retaliated the impiety. 

t d. To transfer (words) from their literal mean- 
ing ; to use in a metaphorical sense. Obs. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Pcesie m. xvi[i]. (Arb.) 190 Ye sec 
that these words, source, shop, Jlud, sugred, are inuerted 
from their owne signification to another, not altogether so 
natural!, but of much afiinitie with it.^ 

e. Mus. To change the relative position of the 
notes of (an interval or chord) by placing the 
lowest note higher, usually an octave higher; also, 
to modify (a phrase or subject) by inverting the 
intervals between the successive notes, i.e. by 
reversing the direction of its motion. 

2838 Penny ; Cycl. XI. 3/1 Fugue by Inversion .. In this 
the theme is inverted. 2875 Ouseley Harmony ii. 22 If the 
lower of the two notes forming any intervat be changed 
into its upper octave, .. the interval is said to be inverted, 
or, in other words, the new interval thus formed, is an in- 
version of the former. 1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove 
Diet . Plus. II. 17 A Chord Is said to be Inverted, when any 
note, other than its Root, is taken In the lowest part. 

f. Logic. To obtain the inverse of (a proposi- 
tion) : see Inversion 2 e. (In quot. intr. for pass.) 

2896 Walton Man. Logic (ed. 2) hi. iii. § 202 marg., SeP 
inverts to SiP by converting the Obv[erte]d Converse. 

3. Mil. See quot. and cf. Inversion 4 . 

2832 Regut. I nst r. Cavalry iii. 46 Inversion — A Regiment 
is said to be inverted when the Squadrons are not in their 
natural order, but the right Squadron on the left, and the 
left on the right, as for instance when the Squadrons entire 
have wheeled to the right or left about. Ibid. 213 It will be 
better to invert by Regiments. 

4. Chan. To break up (cane-sugar) into dextrose 
and Imvulose : see quot. s-v. Inverted 6. 

1864-72 Watts Diet. Client. II. 8s6 Honev .. contains 
cane-sugar (which is gradually inverted by keeping), in- 
verted sugar, and an excess of dcxtroglucosc. 2899 J. 
Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagnosis v. 162 Hoffman has 
availed himself of the property which HCI. possesses of 
inverting cane-sugar, i. e. of breaking it up into dextrose 
and Imvulose. 

t 5. intr. To change to the opposite. Obs. 

2625 Chapman Odyss. x\tl6i Double not needless passion 
on a heart Whose joy so green is, and so apt t’ invert. 1813 
T. Busby Lucretius 11. Comment, xli, Till their natures 
change, and their order of operation invert. 

II. + 0. trans. To divert from its proper pur- 
pose ; to pervert to another use. Obs. 

1S87 Harrison England 11. xix. US77) L 3°9 m ‘ 

uerted his intent herein to another end. 2603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 930 Neither could any man .. accuse him 
for robbing the State, or inverting any thing to his o»n 
use. 2670 R. Coke Disc. Tr.ule i3 In being committed 
prisoners, the means which is thereby spent in paying re r> 
to Jaylors, is inverted from that end to which it might have 
been ini ployed towards the Payment of ht* Debts. 

XXI. f 7. traits. To turn in or inward. Obs. 

164s G. Pams Wks. 1S73 II. ;3 Invert thy Eyes 
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and see Its State, and thy degree. 1646 Sib T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep.v. i. 234 The bill, .is flat and broad, and somewhat 
inverted at the extieame. 

8. To turn outside in, or inside out ; spec, in Path. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 249 A kinde of yard ., which 
they say is the necke of the wombe if it be inuerted. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 16 Skin of a Lyon, 
Leopard .. or Sheep (the haire inverted) is as a roabe put 
about their shoulders. 1656 Ridglev Tract. Physick 131 
The Ey-lid inverted may be rubbed with Fig-leaves. 1800 
Mat. JrnL III. 463 If a portion is strongly adherent to the 
uterus, we may by this force invert the uterus. 

b. tram. To empty (the stomach) by means of 
an emetic. 

1822-34 C,ooc?s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 134 Theasaram .. at 
the same time that it inverts the stomach, acts powerfully 
on the olfactory nerves. 

Hence Inverting vbi. sb . and ppl. a. 

1579 Fulke Heskins' Purl. 25 This is no inuertingof Gods 
order, 1665 Hooke Microgr. 60 Reflection being nothing 
but an inverting of the Rays. 1894 Athenceum 4 Aug. 163/3 
To represent the objects as they would be seen inanin- 
verting telescope. 1899 J. Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diag- 
nosis v. 172 The chief are the tryptic, fat-splitting and 
emulsifying . -and inverting ferments. 

Invert (rnvoit), sb. ff. Invert 2 /.] An in- 
verted arch, as at the bottom of a canal or sewer. 
Also at t rib. 

1838 Pub. IVks. Gt. Brit. 22 The tunnel, .being supported 
by a brick invert or counter arch. 1862 Smiles Engineers 
III.334 These walls were further supported by a strong 
invert, — that is, anarch placed in an inverted position under 
the road,— thus binding together the walls on both sides. 
1882 Worcester Exhib. Costal. III. 16 Invert blocks for the 
bottom of sew ers. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) i8Sept. 9/1 The 
bottom of the sewer or ‘invert *, is also defective. 


I'nvert, a. [Short for Inverted : see sense 6.] 
In Invert sugar : Sugar formed by the breaking 
up of cane-sugar into dextrose and Jaevulose. 

1880 Libr. Unto. Knowl. (U.S.) VIII. 846 A mixture of these 
two sugars [dextrose and lmvulose) constitutes fruit sugar , 
or, as sometimes called, invert sugar. 1885 Landois & 
Stirling Text-bk. Hunt. Phys. I. 296 The saliva of the 
horse which can also convert cane-sugar into invert sugar. 

Invert aut (mvautant), a. Her. [f. Invert 
+ -ant k] = Inverted 7 . 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I. Gloss., Tnvertanf, or 
Inverted, turned the wrong way : wings, when the points 
are downward, are termed inverted. 1839 in Elvis Diet. 
Heraldry. 

Invertebracy (invS-jti'brasi). [f. Inverte- 
brate : see -acy.J The quality of being inverte- 
brate ; want of ' backbone 1 . 

1886 New York Semi-weekly Tribune 24 Dec. (Cent. 
Diet.), A person may reveal his hopeless invertebracy only 
when brought face to face with some critical situation. 1899 
Horton in C/ir. World Pulpit 8 Nov. 297/1 It is said, .that 
invertebracy of thought is the great characteristic of the 
dosing years of this century. 

Invertebral (invsvti'bral), a. rare. [f.lN-3 + 
Vertebral, as a repr. of F. invertibrix see In- 
vertebrate.] = Invertebrate a. 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) App ; 298 The invertebral 
animals are chiefly deposited in cases in the middle of the 
apartments. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 7 
A nervous cord without a brain, answering the purpose of 
a spinal marrow in most invertebral animals. 1828 [see next]. 

il Invertebrata (invS.iti'br^’ta), sb. pi. [mod. 
L., as animal ia invertebrata , corresp. to F. ani- 
mattx inverltbrisy invertebrate animals: see In- 
vertebrate.] A name given to all animals except 
the Vertebrata or back-boned animals; origin- 
ally introduced as correlative with the latter term, 
but now recognized as containing numerous sub- 
kingdoms, as distinct from each other as from 
the Vertebrata, and therefore retained only as a 
convenient negative term comprehending all groups 
below the Vertebrata. 

1828 Stark Elent . Nat. Hist. II. Invertebrata 2 The In- 
ca * animals. .are arranged by Cuvier into three great 
divisions. 1841 T. R. Joses Anim. Kingd. i. § 2 Animals. . 
corresponding loathe in vertebrata of more recent Zoologists. 

Brasde Diet. Set. 610/2 Lamarck’s primary division 
01 the animal kingdom into Vertebrata and Invertebrata 
corresponds with that proposed by Aristotle into Enairna 
and Antuma. .843 Owe* Ltd . Comp. Anat. 12 Lamarck 
proposed, therefore, the name of Vertebral * for the one 
class and lnveriebr.it a for the other. 1840 Murchison 
bxfun* 1. ft E67I S Crustaceans, Mollusks, and other inver- 
tebrata. 1879 Gutelft Tee/m. E,t„c. I. 4 Invertebrata, or 
animals destitute of a cranium or skull, and a vertebral 
column. 

Invertebrate (invautfbrA), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. infertebrat-ns, in neuter pi. Invertebrata 
corresp. to F. invcrUbris (see below), f. L. in- (I.v- 3) 
4- vertebra joint, esp. of thespinc: see Vertebrate. 

The da&siflcation of Vertebrate and Invertebrate Animals 
was primarily due to Lamarck ; but in his Systlme dcs 
iuiiwaux sans vertlbres , iSoi, he docs not use the word 
invcrUbris, which occurs however in his Philosophic Zoo- 
logique of 1809 ; it had been used by Cuvier and Dumeril in 
1805 (Curicr Lemons d'A/utlomie compar. 1, Table l\ and 
by Dumdril, in 1S06, in his Zoologie aiuilyft/ue, 3, Table I.] 
A. adj. Not having a backbone or spinal column. 
1838 Penny Co cl. NIL 488 r Invertebrate animals arc 
divided l>y Lamarck into two great groups, which he calls 
* animaux apathiques *, and ‘ammaux scnsibles*. 1858 
Geikie Hist. Boulder v. 72 The higher tribes of the inver- 
tebrate animals. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. i. 7 
Kven at that depth the invertebrate sub-kingdoms are Still 
fairly represented. 


f b. fig. Without moral ‘ backbone J wanting 
strength, firmness, or consistency. 

1879 Fortn. Rev. No. 187. 910 Running a man whose 
political creed is vague and invertebrate. 1889 Times 
29 liar. 9/4 The House.. has voted for an invertebrate 
measure supported by flabby arguments. 1896 Eclectic 
Mag. Apr. 507 Nor ts the affection for the invertebrate 
parent secured by the indulgences. 

B. sb. An animal without a backbone or spinal 
column; any animal not belonging to the verte- 
brate snb-kingdom. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. xlv. 239 In this particular 
differing from the majority of Invertebrates. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn, Educ . IV. 123/2 Wall-cases and floor-cases are best 
suited for the display of the vertebrate classes, and table- 
cases for the invertebrates. 1880 Haughton P/tys. Geog. 
iii. 78 Animals of higher organisation than the Invertebrates. 

t>. fig. A man without strength of character or 
principles. 

1869 Spectator 22 May 620 Indifference as to the fate of 
such political invertebrates. 1884 Pall Mall G. 29 Feb. 1/1 
Nerveless invertebrates . . whose only conception of states- 
manship is that of divining how the cat will jump. 

Hence Invertebrateness (invout/br/tnes), the 
quality of being invertebrate. 

1884 Punch 23 Feb. 87 There’s no spell In sheer inverte- 
brateness. 

Invertebrate d (invaut/bre'ted), a. [f. as 

prec. + -ed = Invertebrate. 

1829 J. & C. Bell Attest. Hum. Body (ed. 7) II. 10 note , 
The oviparous mammalia, fishes, and the mvertebrated 
animals. 1831 Youatt Horse v. (1847) J °6 The first division 
of animals is into vertebrated and invertebrated. 

Inverted (invsuted), ppl. a. [f. Invert v. + 

-ED 1.] 

I. 1. Turned upside down. 

1598 Florio, Inner so, inuerted. 1609 Douland Ornith. 
Micro l. 75 There be that ascribe an inuerted semicircle to 
this proportion. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 11 A fit Vessel for 
this purpose, will be an inverted Glass Syphon. 2766 
Cavendish in Phil. Trans. LVI. 178 The air remaining 
unabsorbed in the inverted bottle of sope leys. 1806 Naval 
Citron. XV. 106 They had no covering but an inverted boat. 
1824 J. Johnson Ty/ogr. II. iii. 58 Inverted commas owe 
their origin to Mo ns. Guillemet, a Frenchman. 1838 and 
1857 Inverted commas [see Comma 4]. 1842-76 Gwilt 

Archil. § 1885 In foundations where., there would be a 
liability, from uneven bearing, to partial failure, it has been 
the practice . . to turn inverted arches, to catch on their 
springing the weight to be providedagainst. x 86 $ Tyndall 
Notes Led. Light 22 Dove has applied the * reversion prism’ 
to render erect the inverted images of the astronomical 
telescope. 

b. Mus. Of chords or intervals : Having the 
lowest note transposed an octave higher. 

1811 Busby Did. Miss. (ed. 3), Inverted . , a term applic- 
able to certain positions of any subject or chord. 1889 E. 
Prout Harmony i. § 26 An inverted 5th becomes a 4th. 

c. Applied to a letter whose sound is produced 
by inverting the tongue against the hard palate. 
Also absol. as sb. 

1879 Sweet in Philol. Soc. Trans. 468, rn, etc. represent 
single inverteds. 1888 — Eng. Sounds 26 The inverteds 
are . . represented in Sanskrit under the name of cerebrals. 

2. Reversed in position or order; turned in the 
opposite direction. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logske 230 Defects are to be sup- 
plied; .. and the inverted parts are to be placed in order. 
1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 47, I live in an in- 
verted order. They who ought to have succeeded me are 
gone before me,_ 1851 Maurice Patriarchs Laivg. xviii. 
(1867) 327 This is the inverted order of Paganism. 

3. Reversed in relations. 

1702 Steele Funeral Pro!., But we, still kind to your in- 
verted sense, Do most unnatural things once more dispense. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 127 r 1 This inverted Idolatry, 
wherein the Image did Homage to the Man. 1786 Burke 
Art. Hastings "Whs. 1842 II. 181 All the true and substan- 
tial powers of government were in an inverted relation and 
proportion to the official and ostensible authorities. 1863 
Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xii. 193 The mere inverted 
Jesuitism of a man lesolved to do good that evil might 
come. 

b. Reversed in meaning. 

1646 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep . 1. tv. *4 Intended expres- 
sions receiving inverted significations. 1663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies ( 1 665) 97 Were I inclined to an Observation of 
Omens and Prodigies, I should . . make an inverted use of 
the words of the Reverend Publisher, 

4. Mil. See Invert v. 3. 

1832 Regul. Insir. Cavalry in. 84 An Inverted Line can 
change its Front. 

5. Math. = Inverse a. 3. 

1885 Watson & Burbur v Math. The. Eledr. 4- Magiu I. 
135 Every sphere in the original system becomes another 
sphere in the inverted system. 

6. Chem. Of cane-sugar : see quots. 

1864-72 Watts Did. Chens . II. 855 Dextroglucose occurs 
| abundantly in sweet fruits .. and always with such a quan- 
tity of laivorotatory fruit-sugar that the mixture exhibits 
keyorotatory power, and is thence called inverted sugar. 
Ibid. S 62 The mixture of [dextroglucose and licvoglucose] 
W equal numbers^ of atoms constitutes fruit sugar, or in- 
verted sugar, which is itself Imvo- rotatory, because the 
specific rotatory power of kcvoglucose is greater than that 
of dcxtroglucosc. 

Tf- 7. Her. Turned inwards or towards the 
middle of the field : said of animals or their mem- 
bers : sec quots. 

x6xo Guilum Heraldry iil xvii. (i6»i) 159 The field is 
Ruby, two wings Inuerted and contained Topaz. i66x 
Morgan Sph. Gesstry j. v. 67 When fishes are borne swim- 


ming you shall say Naiant .. when respecting each other 
Inverted, 1864 Bo u tell Her. Hist. 4- Pop. x. 64 Ifd^ 
tips of the wings droop downwards they are inverted. 

8 . Path. Introverted ; turned inside out 
178^ R. CleghoRN in Med. Common. II. 241 Sometimes 
the inversion is so partial, that no part of the inverted 
uterus descends below it’s mouth. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. jtio_ The womb is inverted, when at the 
same time that it is displaced or has fallen down, it is turned 
inside out. 

Inve'rtedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2] In M 
inverted manner ; upside down ; with inversion of 
order. 

1682 Sm T. Brownk Chr. Mor. m. § 14 'Tis but to live 
invertedly, and with thy Head unto the Heels of thy Anti- 
podes. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. II. xv. 1S3 
The lens .. by refraction, depicts them invertedly on the 
screen. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor C as terb ridge I. xxii. 
Miss Templeman . . talked up at Elizabeth- Jane invertedly 
across her forehead and arm. 

Invertend (imvartend). Logic, [ad. L. iircer- 
tend-us, gerundive of invertlre to Invert.] The 
proposition from which another proposition (the 
inverse) is obtained by inversion. 

1896 [see Inversion 2 e). 

Inve-rter. rare. [f. Invert -j. + -erI.] One 
who inverts. 

x6n Florio, I fitter tore, an inuerter, a peruerter. 1621 
Bp. Mountagu Diatriboe 44 It was a rare thing then to 
finde a Cam, a Iudas, an Inuerter, Detayner, Vsurper of 
Gods Right. 

t Invertible (invflutibl), a. 1 06s. [ad. late L. 
invertibil-is (4th c., Hilary), f. in- (In- 3) pverllre 
to turn : see -ble.] That cannot be turned or re- ■ 
versed. 

1534 Cranmer Let. to Cromwell 17 Apr. in Strype Mem. 
(1812) 694 An indurate and invertible conscience. 1633 T. 
Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4 The will of the devil is still in- 
vertible. 

Inve'rtible, a.- [f. Invert v. + -ible. Cf. 
OF. invertible .] a. That can be inverted, b. 
That tends to invert the usual order, rare. 

x 83 i Macfarren Counterp. it. 4 This interval is not in- 
vertible. 1892 Fortn. Rev. LI. 521 There is a sort of in- 
vertible quality in the Japanese . . which makes them train 
their horses to gallop uphill. 

Inve-rtile, a. rare. [f. L. invertere to Invert ; 
see -ILJ2. (Cf. retractile .)] Capable of being 
turned inside out. 

1856 Gosse Marine Zool. ir. 18 Polyzoary plant-like, homy, 
tubular, .the extremity flexible and mvertile, 

Invertin (invautin, imvojtin). Chem . [f. In- 
vert v. + -in 1 .] A chemical ferment, obtained as 
a white powder from yeast desiccated in air; it is 
the constituent which produces the inversion of 


sugar. 

1879 Watts Did. Chem. VIII. 784 Donath .. 

obtains this substance by treating yeast according toZulk- 
owsky and KOnig’s method . . I t is obtained jn the form of 
a powder, a very small quantity of which is sufficient to 
bring about the inversion of cane-sugar. 1896 AllbutU 
Syst. Med. I. 510 Invertin, an enzyme capable of changing 
cane-sugar into dextrose, is found in internal bacilli. 

Invertor (invoutor). [f. Invert v . + -or (here 
unetymological).] An instrument for reversing an 
electric current; a commutator. 

In mod. Diets. 

Invertuate, var. of Invjrtuate v. } Ohs. 

Invest (inve*st), v. Also 6 en-. [ad. L. v> 
vest-Tre t f. in - (In- -) + vest! re to dress, clothe. Cf. 
F. investir (iq-i^th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; also OF. 
envestir. Sense 9 is from It. investire .] 

I. 1. trails. To clothe, robe, or envelop (a 
person) in or with a garment or article of cloth- 
ing; to dress or adorn. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Absts. \. (1879) 38 He .. could Imue 
inuested them in silks, veluets [etc.]. 1598 F. Meres Pol- 
tadis Tamia. 280 The English tongue is . . gorgeoushe in- 
vested in rare ornaments. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. xv, 24X 
lie show you, how the Bride, faire Isis, they invest, xogt 
Wood At/s. Oxon, II. 493 In the jollity of that humour ne 
invested George Wither . . in the royal habiliments. *850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 25 Murillo nas 
represented the Virgin and two angels about to invest tne 
kneeling saint, with the splendid chasuble. 

b. Of an article of dress : To clothe, cover, adorn. 

1704 Swift T. Tub n. (1700) 38 They held the Universe 

to be a large suit of clothes which invests every tlung._ *7*° 
Parnell Hermit 176 Fair rounds of radiant points invest 
his hair. 1820 Scott fvanhoe iv. The high cap no iong cr 
invested his brows. , 

c. To put on as clothes or ornaments; to don. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. v. 18 So faire a crew . . Cannot f:na 

one this girdle to inuest. 1628 Donne -SV/7/r. xxix. 289 
needed not to have invested and taken the forme o 
tongue. *629 Ibid. xxiv. 240 Bound to that Religion tna 
he had invested in Baptisuic. 1850 Mrs. Browning /oc ■ 

II. 377 Meek angels yc invest New meeknesses to near su 
utterance rest On mortal lips. 

2. transf. To cover or surround as with a ga** 


ment. Const, with. , , . 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke iii. 46 b, Y - holy 8« . 
being of himself., inuisible, but for y* time enuesteu 
clad with a figure or likencssc visible. x*9* Davies /*«« * 

Soul cclxvm, The fables .. others did with brutish wj" 
invent. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 297 Those Soules, 
while they were here invested with their bodieVUiu 
wickedly. 177* Hist . Rochester 13 The king is i ^ ; g/i //. 
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Trans. LXX. 159 Where the sun shone the bushes were 
each invested with a mist, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) i. r Our planet is invested with two great oceans. 

fa. To cover, envelop, or coat, as a garment 
does. 

1632 Lithgoiv Trav . vw. 376 Thus with the Torrid Zone, 
am I opprest, And lock’t twixt Tropickes Two, which me 
invest. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mcch. xxi. 152 The 
thin film of water that invests and detains it [the air in 
bubbles}. 1832 Lyell Princ. Gcal. II. n A belief., that 
the primeval ocean^ invested the whole planet long after it 
became the habitation of living beings. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PL III. 184 Thread-like down which invests the 
plant. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anal. vii. 236 The skin of man 
invests his body pretty ciosely. 

3 . fig. To clothe or endue with attributes, quali- 
ties, or a character. Const, with., also in, into . 

1604. Shaks. Oth . xy. i. 40 Nature would not inuest her 
selfe in such shadowing passion, without some Instruction. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) ® The tales of Arthur. . 
he hath invested into the goodly title of an Historic. 1713 
Steele Englishm. No. 21. 139 They are invested with the 
Character of Ambassadors from Heaven. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II, ti. ix. (1857) 305 The mystery thus thrown around 
the fate of the unhappy sufferer only invested it with an 
additional horror. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. i. 31 
Bliss bath invested him._ 1877 R* W. Dale Led. Preach. 
v. (2878) 222 To invest with interest subjects which in them- 
selves are uninteresting. 

+ b . ref. (const, into). Ohs. 

139= Wyrley A rmorie 12 Both of them .. relinquished 
their deuise of vndie, and inuested themselues into ridels. 
Ibid. 14 Into one of these kind of differings could I wish our 
yoonger brothers.. to invest themselues. 

4 . To clothe with or in the insignia of an office ; 
hence, with the dignity itself; to install in an office 
or rank with the customary rites or ceremonies, 

*533-4 Act a 5 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § i That euery Arch- 
bishop and Bishop, being . . consecrated and inuested shall 
be installed accordingly, a 1548 Hall Citron Hen. VII 36 
The lord Thomas Stanley he invested with the swoorde of 
the countie of Darby. 1600 Holland Livy iv. vii. 144 
They were invested both in the jurisdiction, and also In the 
ornaments of the Consuls, 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 
111. 77 The day the Pope is invested they do so too. 1765 
Blacks tone Comm. I. xi. (1809) 380 If such arch-bishop or 
bishop do refuse to confirm, invest, and consecrate such 
bishop elect, they shall fete.]. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. 
(1864) II. iv. iii. 253 Theodorus, who had been invested in 
the metropolitan dignity at Rome. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Emp. xii. (1875) 187 Richard was at the same time invested 
with the Kingdom of Arles by Henry VI. 

5 . To establish (a person) in the possession of 
any office, position, property, etc. ; to endow or 
furnish with power, authority, or privilege. Const. 
in, vjith (also + of, into, unto). 

1564 Golding Justine 150 (R.) Alexander . . began . . to 
mocke and despyse Ptolomie himselfe, by whome he was 
put in and inuested in that kyngdome. 1581 Savilk 
Tacitus' Agric. (1622) 197 The end of Britanme is found, 
not by fame and report, but we are with our armes and 
pauilions really inuested thereof. 1608 D. T, Ess. Pol . ft 
Mor. 61 His.. end, was to invest a creature of his owne with 
that charge and dignitie. x6xy Hjeron Whs. I. 112 To 
bee by faith ingrafted into Christ is the true honour ; this 
doth inuest a man into that royalty, which is in the person 
of Christ. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vm. 346 A brother of 
the one Baron, and a sister of the other, were instantly in- 
vested in their Lands. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes i. 3 God 
. .invested Man in a full property of all things. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog . I. 271 This body is invested with the spiritual 
government of the congregation. 1826 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem . vii. (2852) 204 The innocent being is by law in- 
vested with the right to enjoy security. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. xiv. i. (1864) IX. 5 They were invested in a kind of 
omniscience. 1861 M. Pattison Ess, (1891) I. 35 Rudolf 
{agreed] to invest Hartmann with lands to the capital value 
of 10,000/. 

8. To settle, secure, or vest (a right or power) in 
(a person). Const, in (+ with, f upon). 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 49 b, For that which is the 
wiues, is by reason of the manage her husbandes, and being 
inuested in him - - cannot bee giuen from him without his 
licence or consent. 1610 Guillim Heraldry v. i. (x6u) 253 
The inheritance as well of the possessions as of the coat 
armour are inuested in them and their posterity, a 1641 
Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- ^lou, (1642) 88 Then., was the Scep- 
ter .. invested upon the Tribe of Iudah. 1646 H. Law- 
rence Comm. Angel/s 67 Some reasons why God gives 
this ministery to the Dwells, why it is invested in them by 
God. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 300 The powers invested 
in Congress were in effect. 1800 Ann. Reg. 56 The supreme 
magistracy was to be invested in a grand elector. 

t fa. intr. To settle itself, vest in some possessor. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 393 How .. the 
Crowne-right of the House of Edward the first inuested in 
the Familie of York, and from whom they claimed, and in 
whome their claime effected. 

7 . JHilit. To enclose or hem in with a hostile 
force, so as to cut off approach or escape ; to lay 
siege to ; to besiege, beleaguer ; i* to attack. 

1600 Holland Livy v. vi. X83 No wearisoranesse of long 
siege & assault, .is able to raise the Roman armie from any 
towne once by them invested. 1653 H. Cog an tr. Pintos 
Trav. i. 2 They discovered a ship, vnto which they gave 
chase all the night,, .having fetcht her up by break of day, 
they gaue her a volley of three pieces of Ordnance, and 
presently invested her with a great deal of courage. 2726- 
3 * Tindal Rapin ' i Hist. Eng. (r743) II. xvtt rrz The Earl 
not having sufficient forces to besiege the Fort contented 
himself with investing it. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
(183S) VI. 41 Astorga is invested, but has not been vigorously 
attacked. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 534 Rajah Sahib 
proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which seemed quite 
incapable of sustaining a siege. 


f 8. To occupy or engage, to absorb. Ohs. rare. 
i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Commw. (1603) 62 The one 
{prince] was invested in the war of Persia, the other in the 
commotions of the Low countries. 

II. [after It. investire ‘..also, to laie. out or 
emploie ones money vpon anie bargaine for aduan- 
tage’ (P'lorio, 1598). This sense is exemplified as 
early as 1333 in Vocab. della Crusca. It prob. 
passed through the Levant or Turkey Company 
into the East India Company's use.] 

9 . To employ (money) in the purchase of any- 
thing from which iuterest or profit is expected; 
now, esp. in the purchase of property, stocks, shares, 
etc., in order to hold these for the sake of the 
interest, dividends, or profits accruing from them. 

1613 T. Aldworth Let. to E. India Co. Surat, 25 Jan. [MS., 
Orig. Corn 102), Hauinge left with vs in goods and monies 
to be inuested in Commodities fitt for Englande .. to the 
vallew of 4009 li. 16x5 T. Elkington Let. to E. India Co. 
25 Feb. {Orig. Corr. 251), To invest itt in Indico to bee in 
Surrat before the raynes. 2626 Sir. T. Roe Jrnl. 28 May 
(Hakl. Soc.), This is yearly theyr Custome at this season to 
bring goodes, and so to goe for Agra and invest in Indico. 
1710 in Peers Williams' Rep. I. (1702) 241 The primary Intent 
of the Testator in carrying abroad the Money was to invest 
it in Trade. X740 Ibid. 140 The. .captain . . had 800 dollars 
on board the ship, which he intended to invest in trade. 
*757 Herald (1758) I. v. 66 By investing in the stocks so 
much of their incomes and gains as they do not spend. 2804 
Earl Lauoerd. Publ. Wealth(i8 19) 157 That portion of capi- 
tal invested ina plough, supplants the necessity . . of thelabour 
of five diggers. 1833 Ht. Martineau Lcj/k fy Lugger 1. i. 

3 There was little encouragement to invest his remaining 
capital. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 562 Many of 
them even invested their property in India stock. 1878 
J evons Primer Pol. Econ. v. 45 To invest capital., means to 
turn circulating into fixed capital, or less durable into more 
durable capital. t 

Jig. 1837 Ht. ^Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 45 He ha-s 
most profitably invested his time and energy in the anti- 
slavery cause. 1872 Bagehot Physics «$* Pol. (1876) 49 
Every intellectual gain . . was invested and taken out in 
war. 

b. absol. or intr. To make an investment, to 
invest capital ; colloq. to lay out money, make a 
purchase. (So in It.) 

1864 Webster s.v., To invest in stocks. x868 Mont- 
gomerie in Proc. R. Geog. Soc. 15 July 155 The Pundit had 
invested in a wooden bowl. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings 
Ser. it. 146 Men invested ina parliamentary seat as they did 
in any kind of speculative stock. i£8j Wharton's . Law ( 
Lex. s.v., When a trustee, executor, or administrator is not : 
expressly forbidden to invest in real securities, in the United | 
Kingdom. Mod. colloq. To invest in a penny time-table. 
Hence Invented ppl. a. 

Mod, Eager for news of the relief of the invested town, 
t Inve'St, sb. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. prec. vb.] A 
payment made to the Pope or Head of the church 
by a bishop or the like at his investiture. 

x 533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § x Yeldyng vnto the 
kinges highnes . . all suche duettes, rightes, and inuest es, as 
before time hath ben accustomed to be paid for any such 
Archbishopricke or Bishopricke. 

Inve*stafale, a. [f. Invest v. + -able.] 
Capable of being invested. 

1896 Chicago Advance 17 Dec. 857 Any person having in- 
vestable capital. 

+ Investa’tion. Obs. rare'" 1 . Bad form of */«- 
vestition or invest ion. 

1665 R. Head Eng. Rogue xxvi. 86 An Oath, which every 
young Thief must observe, .at his investation into the honour 
of one of the Knights of the Road. 

Investee', Law. rare. [f. Invest v. + -ee.] 
One who is invested with a right, property, etc. 

16x0 W. Folkingiiam Art of Survey 111. vi. 77 Fee-Farme 
is a Fee, and importeth a perpetuity to the Inucstee and his 
heires. 

f Investient, a. Obs . [ad. L. investient-em, 
pr. ppie. of investire to Invest : see -ent.] In- 
vesting, coating, enveloping, enfolding. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1702) 232 Freed 
from its investient Shell. 1757 A. Coo ter Distiller 11 r. xxv. 
(1760) 186 The Nutmeg..is separated from .. its investient 
Coat the Mace, before it is sent over to us. 1762 A. Cat- 
cott Treat. Deluge (1768) 291 note. Stones that are worn to 
a roundness, which was not natural to them, . . have never 
any coat or investient crust. 

Investigafale(inve‘sligab , l),< 7 . 1 [ad. lateL .in- 
vesllgdbil-is that may be searched into, f. investi- 
gdre : see Investigate and -able.] Capable of 
being investigated, traced out, or searched into ; 
open to investigation, inquiry or research. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. vii. § 7 In doing euill, we prefer 
a lesse good before a greater, the greatnesse whereof is by 
reason inuestigable and may bee knowne. 1637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerent. Hi. viii. 138 It is investigable by the very 
light and guidance of naturall reason. 1738 Warbukton 
Div. Legat. I. 439 Had the Doctrine been investigable by 
human Reason. 1838 Blaclr.v, Mag. XLIV. 586 [It] places 
me in a world which has real infinitude, but is investigable 
only to the understanding. 

t Investigable, a.J Obs. [ad. late L. in- 
vestigdbil- is (Vulg.), f. in- (In- 3 ) +■ *vestigCibilis, 

L vestigdre to track, trace : cf. in same sense OF. 
investigable (iq-ifth c. in Godef.).] Incapable of 
being traced ; un discoverable, unsearchable. 

r *510 Barclay Mirr. Gd \ Manners (1570) Ev, Inclose 
thee in cauemes or place inuestigable, .. Our Lorde all 
beholdeth. 1513 Douglas AEtteisx. Prol. 101 O Lord, thy 


ways beyn investigabill 1 2530 Palsch. 316/2 Invcstygablc 
nat able to be serched, inuestigable. 2654 Gayton Picas. 
Notes iv. ii. 183 Whose estate was incredible, and investig- 
able by hts executor. 2701 S. Sewall Diary 30 June (1879) 
IL.38 The Providence of our Sovereign Lord is very in- 
vestigable. 

Investigate (inve-stigrit), v. [f. L. invest f- 
gdl-, ppl. stem of investigate } f. in- (In- 2 ) + vesti- 
gdre to track, trace out.] 

1 . tram . To search or inquire into ; to examine 
(a matter) systematically or in detail ; to make an 
inquiry or examination into. 

# e 25x0 Barclay M irr. Gd. Manners (1570) B iij, This learn- 
ing .. cleare, playne and open, it selfe ready to shewe To 
suebe as it searchetb, or will inuestigate. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol. 11. 1. 16 This is the only necessary and the 
sufficient method of Gods Decrees, which Man can investi- 
gate. 1772 Junius Lett. Jxviii. 337 To investigate a question 
of law, demands some labour and attention. 1863 Mrs. 
Oliphant Salem C/t. I. xiii.223 Vincent proceeded to inves- 
tigate the Directory. 2874 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 40 Such 
was the belief of those persons who . . investigated the 
matter. 

+ b. To trace out, to track. Obs. 

1774 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Law (1795) 52 The degrees 
of Consanguinity, by which the next of Kin arc investi- 
gated. 

2 . intr. To make search; to reconnoitre, to scout; 
to inquire systematically, to make investigation. 

c 15x0 Barclay Mirr, Gd. Manners (1570) D vj, If he take 
a drinke intoxicate, Soon doth he for phislke and ayde in- 
vestigate. 1581 Styward Mart. Discipl. ti. 119 Thy light 
horsemen going before inuestigating and spieng where they 
maie passe. 3714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1723) 395, I in- 
tend now to investigate into the nature of Society. 2S64 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 237, I have investigated, and 
found all true. 

Hence Investigating 1 vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also 
Inve*stigatingly adv. t in an investigating manner; 
inquiringly, questioning!}'. 

2833 J. H. Newman Aria ns n. v. (1876) 222 Controver- 
sialists, who thought that truth was gained by disputing 
instead of investigating. 2856 Olmsted Slave States 222 
The report of the investigating commission was never made 
public. 2883 Miss Broughton Belinda II. in. i. 173 Her 
sister’s eyes flash investigate ngly upon her. 2891 E. Castle 
Consequences I. n. ii. 208 The veteran eyed him invest!- 
gatingly. 

Investigation (mvestig^'Jon). [a. F. inves- 
tigation, OF. - aciott (14-15U1 c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. investigation -ent, n. of action from invest!- 
gdre to Investigate.] 

1 . The action of investigating; the making of a 
search or inquiry; systematic examination; care- 
ful and minute research. 

2436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 195 Yf they [his statutes and 
decrees] were welle kepte in alle cuntiecs. Of these he 
made subtile investigacioun. a 2548 Hall Citron .. Rich. Ill 
4,1 They..knewe not in what parte of the worldc to make 
investigation or searche for hym. 1602 Fulbecke 1st Pt. 
Parall. Introd. t They may perhaps prouoke others to the 
inucstigation of the truth. 2740 Cheyne Regimen Prcf. 8 
There is scarce a Geometer, but has his own Method of 
Investigation. 2855 Prescott Philip //, I. u. xii. 281 He 
made strict investigation into the causes of the late tumult. 

attnb. 1S97 Daily Navs 21 Oct. 7/7 Criminal investiga- 
tion staffs in the provinces have been instructed toascertain 
what persons may be missing within their several jurisdic- 
tions. 2899 Westm. Gac. 20 Feb. 8/2 It is proposed to ask 
the shareholders. . to contribute 6 d. in the pound towards an 
investigation fund. 

b. \Vith an and pi. 

. *795.Burke Corr. IV. 3x8 Characters which require a long 
investigation to unfold. 28x6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (1828) 

I. Pref. 12 Technological investigations. 183* Lewis Use 
*r At. Pot. Terms iv. 36 A full investigation of the different 
meanings. 2853 J* H- Newman Hist. Sh. (1876) II. 11. v. 
2bo The. Romans .. had neither time nor inclination for 
abstruse investigations. 

2 . The tracking of (a beast), rare. 

2822. T. Taylor Apuleius 167 The dogs, destined to the 
sagacious investigation of savage animals. 

Investigative (inve'stig/'tiv), a. [{. L. in- 
vesligat- (see Investigate v.) + -IVE.] Character- 
ized by or inclined to investigation. 

. 1803 S. Pecgb A need. Eng. Lang. 253 When money was 
in his pocket, he [Johnson] was more deliberate and investi- 
gative. 2873 M. Collins Squire SilcAcster II. iv. 37 When 
he suddenly found himself m the very heart of a mystery, 
his old investigative temper rekindled. 2877 Stubbs Led. 
Hist. (1886) 75 The exercise of the investigative instinct. 

Investigator (mve'stig^tai). [a. L. inves- 
tigator, agent-n. f. invesdgare to Investigate. Cf. 

F. invesligateur (15-ifith c. in Hatz.-Darm. \] 
One who (or that which) investigates; one who 
makes close research. 

1552 Huloet, Inue-tigatour, or expounder, disquisitor. 
Inuestigatours, or crafty searchers, coryces. 1608 Iopskll 
Scipents fi6sS) 7 co The investigators of nature do say that 
they have fifteen teeth of a side. x7St Warbukton Sotes 
Pope's Ep. Bathurst 105 (Jod.) The high court of Chancery, 
the most unerring investigator of truth and falsehood. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. II. xliv. 271 Father Simon, an accurate 
investigator, will ha\e it, that they .. were written by some 
Jewish Scribes. 18*2 Sir H. Davy Cheat. Philos. 25 The 
principal early chemical investigators. 

Inve:stigato*rial, n. rare. [f. L. type 
*itivestigdtori-us see next and -al.J Pertaining 
to or characteristic of an investigator. 

i8o3 Bcnthau Sc. Reform 69 Investigation or investiga- 
te riat procedure, a new and necessary name, for a practice 
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in common use, but not as yet sufficiently distinguished. 
Investigatorial power, ^ power for tracing out evidence, in 
the way of investigatorial procedure. 

Investigatory (inve-stigetari), a. [f. L. type 
•invcstlgatori-us, t. investigator-, see above and 
-OKV.] Of investigating nature or character. 

1836 New Monthly Mag. XL VII I. 71 The world has been 
growing . . so wondrously philosophical and investigatory. 
ciSBs Kuskin in Daily Neivs iS June 6 h To estimate the 
quantity of careful and investigatory reading. 

f Inve- 3 tiga*trix. Obs. rare — [L. fem. of 

investigator’, cf. F. invest igat rice. 1 A female in- 
vestigator. 

1623 Cockeram, Inuestigatrix , she which tracketh. 
Inventing, vbL sb . [f. Invest v. + -i ng 1 .] 
The action of the verb Invest. 

1558 Florio, Investitures, . . an inuesting. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VII 129 New Commissions, for the Discouerie and 
inuesring of vnknowne Lands. 1711 Light to Blind iu vii. 

§ 76 in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Counts. Ap{>. v. 167 The 
Prince, .did not judge the investing of Lvmerick.. to hasten 
the surrender of the town. 

Inventing, ///• a. [-ing 2 .] That invests, a. 
Enveloping or surrounding like clothing. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud . Ep. in. xiv. 130 Materially., 
call'd by the name of Salamanders wooll ; which many too 
literally apprehending, conceive some investing part, or tegu* 
ment of the Salamander. 179 6 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 
11 . iS 3 [Green martial Earthl commonly found investing, or 
incumbent. 1S00 Med. Jrnt. IV. 509 The investing mem- 
branes of the brain. 

b. Milit. Beleaguering, 

1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner fed. 2) 44 The arrange- 
ment usually made for the reception of the investing corps. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 260 They were, however, obliged 
to abandon the siege by Robert Clive, who subsequently 
defeated the investing army, 

+ Inve* 3 tion. Obs. rare . [ad. med.L. hives - 
tion-em for *i n vcstition-em , n. of action f. hives IT re 
to Invest.] The action of investing ; investment. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pi, Tamburl \ 1. i, We knew, my lord, 
before we brought the Crown, Intending your investion so 
near The residence of your despised brother. 1632 Litugow 
Trav . vtil. 359 The Turkes investion of it [Tremizen]. 

Investitive (inve-stitiv), a. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. hivtslire to Invest +■ -ive.] Having the pro- 
perty or function of investing. 

1780 Ben-tham Princ. Legist, xviii. § 35 note, What is 
meant by payment, is always an act of investitive power. 

1 309 Ed in. Rev. XV. 102 The non -performance of investi- 
tive acts. 2875 PosTii Gains lit. (ed. 2) 359 Civil obligations 
. . (x) those to which the title or investitive fact is a contract ; 
and (2) those to which the title or investitive fact is a delict. 

Inve'atitor. rare. [f. L. type “investitor, 
inz-estitor-em, agent-n. from investire to Invest:; 
of. It. investitore ‘an investor, . . an enrober’ 
(l' lorio).] One who or that which invests. 

1830 L. Hunt Autobiog. viii. (i860) 148 Evil itself., pro- 
bably is but .. the increaser, nay the very adorner and 
splendid investitor of good. 

Investiture (mve*stitmi). [ad. med.L. in- 
vest it fir- a, f. investire to Invest ; It. investitures 
1 an enstaiment, enrobing, endowrie, imploiment, 
investing* (Florio, 1 59 S J ; F. investiture ( 1564 ).] 

1. The action of clothing or robing ; concr., that 
which clothes or covers. Chieflyyf"; 

2651 Jek. Taylor Strut, for Year 1. xviii. 225 By the 
resurrection of the body, and a new investiture of the soul, 
with the same upper garment clarified. 2660 — Duct. 
Dubit. 11, ii. rule o § 16 The bodily shape was the usual 
investiture of God’s messengers in their appearances. 185s 
Singleton Virgil I. Pref. 5 To dress tne sovereign in a 
linsey-woolsey garb would be seen at once to be a very 
unsuitable investiture, a 2872 Alford Gen. Ear. Eng. 
Rdrs. iLx. xix. 9 The darkness of clouds is the accustomed 
investiture of the Divine presence. 

. ^*. a cdon or ceremony of clothing in the 
insignia of an office; the ceremonial, official, or 
formal investing of a person with an office or Tank ; 
the formal putting (a person) in possession of a fief 
or benefice. Often, spec., the livery and seizin of 
the temporalities of a bishopric or other ecclesias- 
tical dignity, the right of which was keenly con- 
tested between the papacy and the temporal powers 
during the Middle Ages. 

2387 Trevisa //*./*, (Rolls') V . 289 He ordeyned fat no 
clerk schulde fonge \>c investiture of his benefys [invests 
turam sm bnufai], n 0 J>er of his oflys, of a lewed man his 
j 1 00 . 1494 tAUYAN Citron, yi. cUv. 142 He grauntvd vnto 
I* yin inucstiture of benefycis spirituall, x«o TmmtF 
/V.wj. \Vk ; . (Pa.kcr Soc.) II. =, 4 & h I d com . 
pclkd him .. to deliver up the investiture or election of 
bishops unto St. I eter s vicar, winch investiture was of old 
time the king s duty. 163a Hilic* Holy !, Prof. Si 
tv. xx. 3U We find him to he the first Prince of Wales, whose 
charter at llu^day i> extant, with the particular rites of 
iinestiture, which were the Crownct, and rincoftrold with 
a Hod of Silver. 1757 Burke Abridgem. Eng. Hist. m. 
iv. The. king ..gave the bishop the investiture, or livery 
and seizin cf his temporalities by the dclbery of a rin ' and 
Matf. 184$ J. Saunders Cabinet Piet. Eng. Life, Chaucer 
66 Investiture was the formal giving into the tenant’s hands 
the lands granted, and which was dune, as far as possible, 
literally by the lord or his deputy, or symbolically by the 
delivery .. of a turf, a stone, or some other of the ninety, 
eight prevalent mode* enumerated by Du Cange. 1832 
Miss Yonge Cameos I. x». 76 The tokens of investiture 
were the pastoral staff, fashioned like a shepherd's crook, 
and the ring by which the Bishop was wedded 10 his See. 

3. Clothing in or cmluement with attributes or 


qualities; establishment in any state of privilege 
or honour. • 

1626 Be. Andrewes Serin. (1856) I. 62 Our freeing from 
under the Lawe, our investiture into our new adopted state. 
a 1632 Donse in Select. (1840) 241 The appropriation and 
investiture of an actual and applying faith. ^ 2833 Lamb 
Elia Ser. it. Bamnnes s Imag. Faculty, One incapable of 
investiture with any grandeur, a 2899 J. Cairo fund. 
Ideas Chr. II. xix. 246 His investiture with external power 
and glory. 

4. The hostile investment of a place; = Invest- 
ment 4. Now rare. 

2649 Evelyn Let. to Sir R. Browne , Supposing that Paris 
is now free of the investiture. 1898 Daily News 4 Nov. 5/4 
A commander, .consents to break the line ofinvestiture only 
when a favourable chance offers 

1 5. = Investment 5. Obs. 

1757 Herald (xj 58) I. v. 66 Augmented by so facile an in- 
vestiture of savings. Ibid. II. xvi. 11 Investitures of money. 
1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 308 The investiture of 
additional capitals in the purchase of corn. 183a Chalmers 
Pol . Econ . 315 Capital would find a fresh field for its inves- 
titure. 2845 N* Brit. Rev. III. 333 It tells us of the impos- 
sibility, at present, to get a profitable investiture for a poor 
man’s savings. 

[Investive, error for Infestive in Todd and 
subseq. Diets. : see List of Spurious Words.] 
Investment (investment), ff. Invest v. + 
-ment. Cf. the earlier Vestment.] 

1. The act of putting clothes or vestments on ; 
concr. clothing ; robes, vestments. Also fig. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv.i. 45 You, Lord Arch-bishop 
..Whose white Inuestments figure Innocence. 1602 — 
Ham. 1. iii. 128 His vowes ., they are Broakers, Not of the 
eye, which their Inuestments show : But mcere implorators 
of vnholy Sutes. 2794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 37, I now 
present myself., clothed in the robes of their hereditary 
priesthood .. But if, unworthy of this hallowed investment 
and interior ministry, the door of the sanctuary is dosed 
upon me; I shall [etc.!. *854 M. J. Routh in Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men (x888) I. 101 No persons would spend 
their time in a leisurely disposal of the investments, after 
having taken them from the body. 

2. transf. An outer covering of any kind ; an 
envelope ; a coating. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. nr. xiv. 240 Crocodiles, are 
without any haire, and have no covering part or hairy invest- 
ment at all. 2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 298 Some 
assert that these are only investments of other crystallized 
stones that have since decayed. 2804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 
27 Their capsules afford a striking instance of an investment 
acquired simply by a condensation of the surrounding cel- 
lular structure. 2874 Lubbock Orig. fy Met. Ins. iv. 67 
The hard and horny dermal investment of insects. 

3. The action of investing or fact of being in- 
vested with an office, right, or attribute ; endow- 
ment ; « Investiture 2, 3. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xviii. Wks, (1851) 470 The investment 
of that lustre, Majesty, and honour, which for the public 
good,, .redounds from a whole Nation into one person. 2654 
tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 112 The Bassawes.. would have . . 
prevented the said Kings investment, and Inauguration unto 
the Kingdom of Hungary. 1885 Clodd Myths f Dr. 1. iv. 
61 The investment of the powers of nature with personal 
life and consciousness. 

4. Milit. The surrounding or hemming in of ti 
town or fort by a hostile force so as to cut off all 
communication with the outside ; beleaguerment ; 
blockade. Also attrib . 

^ 282 Wellington in Gunv. Desp. (1838) VII. 214 You will 
likewise have heard of the surrender of 01iven9a and of the 
subsequent investment of Badajoz. 2868 Kinglake Crimea 
(2877) IV.^ x. 246 To draw the investment closer. 2884 
M it. Engineering (ed. 3) I. tt. j Secrecy and speed are 
secured, in the investment of an inland fortress, by the use 
of an advanced force of cavalry and horse artillery, which 
conceals the march of the main body. Ibid. 17 Some dis- 
tance in rear of the investment line. 

5. Comm . The investing of money or capital. 
(Not in J. or T.) a. In early use iti the Fast 
India trade, for the employment of money in the 
purchase of Indian goods. 

2615 E. Holmden Let. to Governor E. I.Co.y Mar. (MS., 
Orig. Corr. 262', For further aduyse in particulerising of 
the sayls of the Companies goods and Investment of that 
and of ther monies. 1618 Sir T. Roe Let to E. f.C. 14 Feb. 
(Hakl. Soc. 473', Not to defer investmentes till our shippes 
arriuall and the Indicoes swept away, 1675 Let. in Fryer 
Acc. E. India ff P. (2698) 86 The Factors are sent to over- 
see the Weavers, buying up the Cotton-yarn to employ 
them all the Rains, when they set on foot their Investments. 
1698 C. Davenant Disc. Publ. Revenues 11. 345 (E. I, Trade) 
If the prime Cost of the respective Investments or Parcels 
of poods, were truly valued and stated by judicious and 
disinterested Persons, a Judgment might from thence be 
made somewhat nearer the Truth. 2783 Burke 9 th Rep. 
Aff. India Wks. XL 31 A certain portion of ihe revenues of 
Bengali lias been. .set. apart to be employed in the purchase 
of goods for exportation to England, and this is called the 
j Investment. Ibid. 53 The practice of an Investment from 
*ke Revenue began in the year 1776. Ibid. 54, {bid. 57 
When an account is taken of the intercourse (for it is not 
commerce), which is carried on between Bengal and Eng. 
l? nt k the pernicious effects of the system of Investment from 
Revenue will appear in the strongest point of view. 2792 
KoheRtsOn India iv. 151 To these staples, the natives 
p aU the different regions in the eastern parts of Asia 
brought the commodities which were the growth of their 
several countries .. and with them the snips from Tyre 
and from Egypt completed their investments. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit-. ^ India III. 521 To sell and buy various 
V r J * > ‘^eluding pepper, which it was his business to pro- 
vide for the Company’s investments. 


■ b. gen. The conversion of money or circulalinrr 
capital into some species of property from which 
an income or profit is expected to be derived iu the 
ordinary course of trade or business. 

Distinguished from speculation , in which the object h the 
chance of reaping a rapid advantage by a sudden rise iatVt 
market price of something which is bought merely in order 
to be held till it can be thus advantageously sold again 
. *74° Wiliams' Rep. 1, (1792) i 4 o The plaintiff 

insisted on the profits produced in trade, and the several 
investments that had been made therewith. 02804 A. 
Hamilton (Webster 2828), Before the investment could be 
made, a change of the market might render it ineligible. 
2845 M'Culloch Taxation (1852) 39S Any feeling of in- 
security is a most formidable obstacle to the investment of 
capital. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 203 An inducement for 
the investment of capital in the land. 1868 Rogers Pol. 
Econ . vi. (2876) 54 When the profitable investment of raring 
is discouraged or diminished, capital is less eagerly accumu- 
lated. 

attrib 1882 Daily Ncivs 8 Oct. 2/3 Consols and various 
other high class investment stocks arc firm. 2895 Ibid. 
21 Mar. 5/3 Regret is expressed that the special investment 
business of some of these savings hanks is practically sus- 
pended. 2899 IVestm. Gas. 23 July 6/1 A lot of investment 
money seeking employment. 

C. An amount of money invested in some species 
of property ; also, A form of property viewed as a 
vehicle in which money may be invested. 

2837 Hr._ Martineau Soc. Ainer. III. 45 A friend.. made 
some inquiries about investments in the region where his 
host lived . . ‘ I do not put myself in the way of bearing 
about profitable investments \ 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng 
xx. (1889) II. 484 So popular was the new inve>tmem,thato« 
the day on which the books were opened three hundred thou- 
sand pounds were subscribed. 1878 Jevons Prim, Pol. 
Econ. ii.23 If they put their wealth into banks and other good 
investments, they do great service in increasing the capital 
of the nation. 2888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. i, Mrs. Vii- 
Hers sold out all the investments which she had. 

Jig. 2873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. 63 He discovered a good 
investment for his skill, sagacity, and endurance in Poland. 
2873 Hamerton Intel/. Life 1. v. {1876) 28 Sacrifice to bodily 
well-being, the best of all possible investments. 

Investor (inve*st3i). Also 6 -er. [f. Invest 

V. + -OR.] 

1. a. One who clothes or invests, b. One who 
invests with a military force. 

2586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. v. ii, Investers of thy 
royal brows Even with the true Egyptian diadem. 1870 
Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 5 The French .. choosing their own 
moment for sortie, are of course far less hurt by this sort of 
work than their investors. 

2. One who invests money or makes an invest- 
ment. 

1862 Loud. Rev. 16 Aug. 136 This numerous class of 
investors are ready to accept the guidance of any competent 
authority which will tell them what stocks to chocse and 
what to avoid. 1868 Peard Waterfarm. x,. 1 oS The stock 
of each investor would represent £ 20. 

t Inve’stry* Obs, rare ~ l . [f. Invest v. + 
-by.] -Investiture. 

1642. W. Bird Mag. Honor 30 The manner of solemnity 
used in the admittance and in vestry of Marquesses. 


Xnvesture (inve’stiuj), sb. [f. Invest + -urk. 
(Not on L. analogies.)] =- Investiture, Invest- 
ment. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 69 /t Heerein he did no 
more than manie other would haue doone, neither yet aiicr 
his inuesture did so much as was looked for at ins hauus. 
2586 Ferne Bias. Gen trie 161 To violate the holye ntes, or 
inuestures of the Facials. 1602 R. Johnson, Kmg»* •V 
Commw . (1603) 265 The investure of Placentia was not 
graunted to the house of the Farnesi but only to the murlil 
descendencie. a 1724 Burnet Hist. Kef. an. 1531 (*L1> lip* 

kings of England] did at first erect bishopricks, grant in- 

vestures in them [etc.]. 1825 Black-w. Mag. XVII. 285 NVe 
were informed of the issue of the battles of the I yrences* 
and of the investure of St. Sebastian’s. 288a Daily A raw 
24 Nov. 5/8 The Queen will hold an investure of several 
orders of Knighthood at Windsor Castle this afternoon. 

+ Inve'Sture, v. Obs. rare. [Partly f. P rcc - 
sb. ; partly f. In- l or - + Vestuuk.] 

1. trans. To invest in an estate or dignity. 

155a Aschasi Germany (1570) it He. .hath made o>m 
his heyre, and hath already inuestured hym in the Lmi. * 
dome of Prusia. 

2. To clothe, to habit. Hence + Inve'aturing 
vbl. sb., habit, vestnre. 

1593 Nasiie Christ's T. (1613) 41 Those ruddy inucstunn.S 
and scarlet habilements. . shall they exhaltncly^nintessciic . 
a 1661 Fulleii (Webster, 1B6)), Our monks mvestured in 
their copes. . , 

Inveteracy (invc’turasi). [f. next : see -ACT.] 

1. The quality of being inveterate; the state o 
being strong or deep-seated from long persistence*^ 

a 1729 Addison (J.), The inveteracy of the peoples pre* 
judiccs compelled tlieir rulers to make use of 
reducing them. 2748 Anson s Voy. it. 1. x*4 *“* 01' 
seemed to have acquired a degree of myeteracy whic * 
altogether without example. 2794 G.Adams " .J 

Philos. I. i. 6 AH those vulgar errors cherished * ro,n M; 
age by the blindness of prejudice, and inveteracy £1 I • 
2807 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 86 '} heir.boWn^ hns 
betrayed an inveteracy of criminal d»*po\*tion. A 

Goods Study Med . (ed. V I. 489 Where habit has 
veteracy to the recurrence of the paroxysm*. . ,. 

2. In pregnant sense.* Dce)>-rootcd prejuu » 
hostility, or hatred ; enmity of old standing. ^ 

2692 tr. Emitianne's Frauds Rom. Monies 54 »* e JHp,. 
with an inveteracy of heart, what belongs alone to . 
judge of. 1693 Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. 35<> lhc lur ** 
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who disown that . . Caliphship with the same Inveteracy 
to each others Claims, as among us Papists and Protestants. 
1703 S. Parker tr. Eusebius 69 He shews the great In* 
veteracy of the Jews against the Christians. 178a Paine 
Let. Abbi Kay tut l (1791) 69 Where is the impossibility 
.. of England forming a friendship with France and Spain, 
and making it a national virtue to renounce for ever 
those prejudiced inveteracies it has been her custom to 
cherish? 1796 Nelson 3 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 
201, I shall not fail to sow as much inveteracy against the 
French as is possible. 1861 May Const. Hist . < 1863) 1 1. xvi. 
535 A fierce conflict arose between the orangemen and defen- 
ders, . .which increased the inveteracy of the two parties. 

Inveterate (inve'ter/t), a. {sb.) Also 6-7 -at. 
[ad. L. inveterat-us become old, of long standing, 
chronic, pa. pple. of inveterate to render old, to 
give age to, f. in- (In- 2 ) + vet era re to make old.] 

1 . That has existed or continued for a long time ; 
of old standing; aged. ( Obs . or blended with 2.) 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 41 b/i Take 
ashes which are burned of the inveterate sydes of a wyne- 
pipe, two pownde. 1599 — tr. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physicka 
49/1 Those great FJyes which in the springe time of the 
yeare creepe out of inveterate walles. 1675 Evelyn Terra 
(1776) 54 Rotten wood,.. especially that which is taken out 
of an Inveterate willow-tree. 1794 Gifford Baviad 2x7 
There meagre shrubs inveterate mountains grace. 

2 . Firmly established by long continuance ; long- 
established ; deep-rooted ; obstinate. (Now mostly 
of things evil.) 

1563 St. Andravs ICirfr-sess. Keg. (1889) 189 The dela- 
cionis gevyn in upon tham..for huyrmongyn inveterat. 
1602 Fulbecke Pandectes 2t The king being the lawful 
owner then, because hee bad inueterate possesion in the 
same. 16x6 R. C. Times' Whistle vi. 2508 This vice is so 
inveterate, Growne to so strong a customs. 1692 South 
12 Scrm. (1637) I. 470 A Resistance, and an Extirpation 
of inveterate, sinfull Habits. 1877 J. D. Chambers Piv. 
JVorshlp 305 This abuse soon . . became inveterate in the 
Ferial Office. X883 SirC. Bowen inZ.<xruAV/. ix Q. Bench 
Div. 341 By inveterate practice among mo-t of the com- 
mercial nation> of Europe, bills of lading have long been 
drawn . . in sets of three or more. 

b. Of disease: Of longstanding, chronic; hence, 
deep-seated and resisting treatment. 

1541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. Chirurg \ 2 C iij b, The 
curacyon of inueterate ylceres. 1578 Lytr Dodo cits v. 
lxxviii.646 Medicines against an old inueterate cough. 1663 
Cowley Verses Ess., Ode'llarvcy (1669} 13 We now thy 
patient Physick see, From all inveterate diseases free. 1798 
Malthus Papal. (1878) 226 The scurvy is in some places 
.. inveterate. 1823 J. Badcocic Dorn. Aniusem. x86 The 
blisters . . become inveterate sores. 

c. Of evil feelings, prejudices, and the like. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. i. *4 [He appeals the Duke] On 

some apparant danger scene in him, Aym’d at your High- 
ness-;, no inueterate malice. 1682 Wood Life 3 May 
(O.H.S.) III. 14 He became an inveterate enimy to the 
court and prerogative. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. ix. 183, 

I have an inveterate dislike to improvements merely specu- 
lative and theoretical. 1840 Alison Hist. Europe (1850) 
VIII. lii. $3. 292 His old and inveterate enemies. 1856 
Froudc Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 380^ His relations with 
Francis..were tho.-.e of inveterate hostility. 

d. Persistent, lasting. 

1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. i, The merit of these is 
the inveterate likeness — all stiff and awkward as the 
originals, and like nothing in human nature besides. 1864 
D. G. Mitchell Scv. Stories 6 Js Sr. Peter’s toe, of a truth, 
worn away with the inveterate hissings? 

3 . Full of obstinate prejudice or hatred ; embit- 
tered, malignant ; virulent. (Now vulgar.) 

1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 89 They were confederate, With 
antichrist so inveterate. 1563 WinJet Whs. (1890) II. 54 
Sa indurat, sa inueterat, and of s.i schamelis a forret. 1648 
Hunting of Fox 13 Which makes them so inveterate 
against him. 1674 Essex / *apcrs^ (Camden) I. 222 There is 
also another party \v eh I am sure is inveterate towards me. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Foot of Qttal. (1792) II. 84 He was 
informed, in terms the most aggravating and inveterate, of 
the whole course and history of Ned's misbehaviour. x86i 
Dickens Gt. Expect. II. 264, I felt inveterate against him. 

4 . Settled or confirmed in habit, condition, or 
practice ; habitual, hardened, obstinate. 

1734 Fielding Univ, Gallant Advt., Authors, whose works 
have been rejected at the theatres, are of all persons, they 
say, the most inveterate. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. 6 
Being a veteran and inveterate sportsman. 1859 W. Collins 
Q. of Hearts i, He was an inveterate smoker. 

B. sb. One who is confirmed in some (evil) 
habit; a confirmed or hardened offender. 

x8i3 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3I II. 286 You can 
make these inveterates work by no other plan. 

Inveterate (inve - tei^t), v. Obs . or arch. [f. 
L. inveterat ppl. stem of inveterdre to render old ; 
or f. prec. adj.] trans. To render inveterate. 

1 . To make old ; to establish or confirm by age 
or long continuance ; to root or implant deeply ; 
to render chronic ; + also, to harden (the bowels) ; 
to render costive (obs.). 

*574 Newton Health Mag. 2 Although they [electuaries] 
doo purge, yet do they inveterate- 1623 Cocjceramij, To 
make Olde, Antiquate, Inueterate. a 1626 Bacon Hist. Gt. 

An ancient tacit expectation which had by tradition 
been infused and inveterat ed into men's minds. 1749 Field- 
ing Grand Jury Charge Wks. 1784 X. X49 There are evils 
•• which have so invetcrated themselves in the blood of 
the body politic. 1835 Emerson Corr. w. Carlyle I. v. 48 
Love his Catholicism that at his age can relish the Sartor, 
born and invetcrated as he is in old books. 

2 . To render inveterate in enmity ; to embitter. 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 193 It inveterated the 

Bosoms of the Senat and the People each against other. 


Inve*terated, ///. a. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. 
+ -ed*.] Rendered or become inveterate; con- 
firmed by age or long continuance. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 124 Not inveterated, but 
recent. 1397 A. M« tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 29 h/j 
Anye mveterated payn in the occipitalle partes of theheade. 
1604 T. Wright Passions vj. 347 Mens soules, by inveter- 
ated custom es vsed to sensuall and beastly delights. 2670 
Gr-H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 55 An old and inveterated 
Schism. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. i. 28 Temptation^, 
which have all their force and prevalence from long custom 
and inveterated habit. 

Inve'terately, adv. [f. Inveterate a. + 
-ly 2 .] In an inveterate manner ; in a manner 
confirmed by long existence or practice ; to a de- 
gree firmly fixed or ingrained ; virulently. 

1643 Milton Tetrach . Wks. (1847) 188/2 How he could 
endure to let them slug and grow inveterately wicked. 
1700 Congreve Way of World 11. i, Mrs. Manv. You 
hate mankind ? Mrs. Fain. Heartily, inveterately. 1705 
Cibber Careless Husb. v. 64 Sir Charles has shewn himself 
so inveterately tny Enemy. 1858 Fkoude Hist. Eng. IV. 
xviii. 4 But a slight check upon habits inveterately lawless. 

Iuve'terateness. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inveterate; inveteracy. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vir. xii. 363 As time hath 
rendred him more perfect in the Art, so hath the inveterate- 
nesse of his malice more ready in the execution. 1660 
Burney KfpS. Awpoi- (1661) 28 The swellings of hatred and 
inveteratenesse. a 1704 Locke (J.', Neither the inveterate- 
uess of the mischief, nor the prevalency of the fashion, shall 
be any excuse. 

t Inve'teration. obs. rare — ', [ad. L. in* 
veterdtidn'em, n. of action f. inveterdre : see In- 
veterate and -ATION.] The action of rendering, 
or process of becoming, inveterate. 

a 1631 Donne Semi. lvii. 572 He confesses the reason 
from whence this Inveteratiou in his Bones, and this In- 
cineration in his body pioceeded. 1721 Bailey, I nve ter a- 
/ion, a growing into Use by long Cusiom. 

+ Inve’teratist. Obs. rare — *. [f. Inveterate 
a. -f -1ST.] One who professes inveterate attach- 
ment to old ways ; an opponent of reform. 

17x5 M. Davies A then. Brit . I. Contents Yyivb, Re- 
form’d Catholicks persecuted by the lnveteratists, for read- 
ing and translating the Bible in the vulgar Tongues. 

*(* Inve'tered, a. Obs. rare — \ [f. F. luveleif 
(ad. L. inveterdt-us Inveterate a.) + -ed '.] 
Grown old; — Invsteiiate a. 1. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 78 A grete oke tre antyque 
& in-uetered of many yeres among the grete stones harde 
strongely roted. 

tl*uvex. Obs. rare—', [f. L. in - (In- 2 ) + 
stem of Convex.] = Concave. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury lit. 3x9/1 By means whereof 
an}' round body either with an In vex or Convex may be 1 
wrought. | 

Hence Invexed (inve’kst), a. Her,, concaved. ! 
1828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I. Gloss, s. v., [Arched] 
only on one side, and bowed inward, it is called invexed, 
concaved \ champaiued, or champoiued. 

t Invey, v. Obs. rare — l . [var. of Envay v.] 
trans. To invade. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 240 Alexander de Medices.. 
was hee that first .. inveyed tne seniory of Florence, 

. . usurping the name, title, and prerogative of duke. 

Invey, -veye, -veygh, obs. lorms of Inveigh. 
f Invi'ct, a. Obs. Also 5 invyct. [ad. L. 
invicl-us , f. in* (In- 3 ) + victus , pa. pple. of vinecre 
to conquer. Cf. obs. F. invicle (Godef.).] Un- 
conquered ; never vanquished or subdued. 

1494 Fa by an Citron, vii. 488 He by Knyghthode due Was 
lybevde [ = leopard] inuyet. 1544 Joyb Exp. Pan. ii. D ij, 
With as invict a mind and manly an herte let us confesse 
thee worde of God. 1636 Brathwait Lives Rom. Emp. 
123 The most famous ana invict Commanders. 1678 Gale 
Crf. Gentiles III. 79 An indissoluble chain of invict Reason. 
So J" Iavi’oted, a. Obs. = prec. 

1600 W. Watson Dccacordon (1602) 203 The stout, 
inuicted Macedonian Greeke. 160 6 Ford Fame's Manor . 

B j b, A worthy whose sublime Inuicted spirit in most hard 
assayed, Still added reuerent statues to his daies. 
f Invictrssime, a. Obs . rare — [a. obs. F. 

invict tssime (Godef.), ad. L. inviclissimus , superl. 
of invictus : see prec.] Most unconquered. 

1549 Contpl. Scot. Ep. Queen 4 The vailjeant ande nobil 
rene inuictissimc kyng of seci/ce. 

t Invi’Ctive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. invicl-us 
(see Invict) + -ive.] Invincible. 

163 \ T rag. Hoffman (N.), My invictive braine Hath cast 
a glorious prospect of revenge. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. 
xxiv. 32 My Invictive Power Was in Ierusalem. 

f Invid, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. invid-us en- 
vious.] ‘That hath envy, that spighteth or. is 
malicious * (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
f I-nvidency. Obs. rare— 0 , [ad. L. invidenlta 
envy.] ‘Enuie, repining * (Cockeram, 1623). 
Invidious (invi'dias), a. Also S etvou. -uous. 
[ad. L. invidids-us (see -ous), f. itrvidta ill will, 
Envy.] 

1 . Of a charge, complaint, report, etc. : Tending 
or fitted to excite odium, unpopularity, or ill feel- 
ing against some one. Now rare. _ 

1606 Holland Sueton. Asjnivs Pollio . . made a grie- 
vous and invidious complaint in the Senate house, of the 
fall that Av>erninvs his nephew tooke. 1697 Lrydf.n 
sEncid xi. 51S He rose, and took tl»* advantage oi the times, | 


To load young Turn us. with invidious crimes. *755 (title) 
An answer to an. invidious Pamphlet entituled, A Brief 
State of the Province of Pennsylvania. 1857 Gladstone 
Glean, (1879) VI. xvi. 56 The second is drawn from him by 
the invidious question of the Pharisees. 

2 . Of an action, duty, topic, etc. : Entailing 
odium or ill will upon tile person performing, dis- 
charging, discussing, etc. ; giving offence to others. 

.1701 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth, ji. i, ’Twere an invidious 
Task to enter into The Insolence, and other Faults [etc.]. 
1708 Swift Scntim. Ch. Eng . Man Wks. 1755 II. 1. 73 
A great deal hath been already said by other writers upon 
this invidious and beaten subject ; therefore I shall let St 
fall. 1803 Mackintosh Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 242 
The charge . which I have to. defend is surrounded with 
the most invidious topics of discussion. 1846 Hawthorne 
Mosses ii. viii. 148 ( Earth's Holocaust ) It would be invidious 
if not perilous to betray their awful secrets. 

b. Of a comparison or distinction : Offensively 
discriminating. 

.1709 Sachevckkll Serin. 5 iVoz f . 23 Those Inviduous Dis- 
tinctions that.. Distract. .Us. x 868 Roc c us Pot. Econ. ix. 
(1876) 88 The laws against the. combinations of labourers 
. . were seen to be unjust and invidious. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. .105. They are all alike, and he will have no in- 
vidious distinctions between them. 

3 . Of a thing : Fitted to excite ill feeling or envy 
against the possessor. 

a 1661 Fuller IVorth/es (2840) I. 556 Amounting to an in- 
vidious and almost incredible sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. 11. Wks. 1813 I. 98 
\Vithout the invidious name of protector, he succeeded to 
all the power and influence of which Somerset was deprived. 
1770 Burke Pres. Pi scon t. Wks. 1842 I. 128 His revenue., 
was ample without being invidious. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi. II. 71 Catharine saw all the peril of such a step, 
and declined the invidious honor. 

4 . That looks with an evil eye ; envious, grudg- 
ing, jealous. Now rare. 

.1668 Wilkins Real. Char. Ii. ix. 232 Envy, Spite-full, in- 
vidious, grudge, repine, malign. 171 x Plckle Club 19 
He [the Splenetic Detractor] had Ever an invidious e>e 
upon the Clergy, and Men Eminent for virtue. 1734 tr. 
Rodin's Anc. Hist. (1827) JI. 359_Some malignant invidious 
god, who looks upon men with a jealous eye. 1829 Landou 
I mag Cony. Wks. 1846 1. 469/2 Thou, Plato, who hast cause 
to be invidious of not many, art of nearly all. 

+ 5 . Viewed with ill will or dislike; odious to a 
person. Obs. rare. 

17x0 Steele Tatter No. 233 f 2 Joseph, a beloved Child 
of Israel, became invidious to his elder Brethren. 1715-20 
Port: Iliatl 1. 102, l must speak what wisdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the great, reveal. 

Invidiously (invriliasli), adv. ( [. prec. + 
-ly -.] In an invidious manner (in various senses 
of the adj.). 

1665 Glanvill Def. Vain Dogm.8\ That [he] dealt so 
inv idiously with the philosophers. X779-8X Johnson L. P.. 
Blachmore Wks. III. x86 Jllackmore ..was in time neglected 
as a physician ; his practice, which was ouce iuvidiou-ly 
great, forsook him. 1789 P. Smyth ir. Aldrich's Arch it, 
U818) 19 Vitruvius, of whom he appears to have been a little 
invidiously emulous. 1841 Trench Parables, Prodigal Sou 
(i860) 4x5 Then he invidiously compares the father's conduct 
to his brother, 

Invidious ness (invi'dtesnes). [f. as prcc. + 
-ness.] The quality of being invidious ; unpopu- 
larity, odium; offensiveness of discrimination. 

1690 South Scrm. (1737) IJ. vii. 243 Pythagoras was the 
first who abated of the invidiousness of the name, and from 
oo«/»ov, brought it down to ^uAooo</tof. 1775 Johnson J'ount , 

I Vest. I si., Ulinish, The offence has not tne invidiousnevs 
of singularity. 1881 W. H. Smith in Daily Tel. 19 Mar., If 
there had been a larger list to select from there would not 
have been that painful feeling of invidiousness. 

Inviduous, erron. form of iNvrwocs a. 

Invie, var. of Invy, envy. 

Invi(e)orn, obs. form of Environ v. 

+ Invier, obs. Sc. var. Envieu, one who envies. 
1596 Da lry. mi le tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. v. 209 Sum invieri* 
of his vertue and honour. Ibid. vm. 69 Nome meu..ar be 
invieris per^ewit. 

Invi-er, v.. var. of Envire Obs., to environ. 

1596 Edward III D j b, Vnnatuiall bebeege, woe me vn» 
happie, To haue csaipt the danger of nry foes, And to be 
ten times worse inuier’d by friends. 

Invigilance (invi d^ilans). rare. [f. L. type 
*invigildntia , f. in- (In- 3 ) -+• vigildntia Vigilance : 
cf. obs. F. invigilance (Montaigne, 16th c.), It. 
invigilanza (Florio, 1611).] «next. 

1828 in Webster. 

In vigil an Cy (invi’d^ilansi). rare. [f. as prcc. : 
see -ancy.] Absence of vigilance or watchfulness. 

1611 Cotgr., Invigilance , inuigifancie, sfeepincsse..lacke 
of waking. 1626 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 233 
Blame thine owne inuigilancy. *667 Duchess of New- 
castle Life Dk. of H. (1 856» 1. 40 Which must necessarily 
be imputed to their invigilancy and carelessness. 1706 
Phillips, Invigilancy , want of Watchfulness, or Care. __ # 

t Invi’gUant, n. 1 Obs. rare- 0 , [ad. L. mvigi- 
Idnt-em , pr. pple. of iitvigilare to be on the watch : 
see Invigilate.] Watchful, alert, vigilant. 

1570 Levins Manip. 26/7 Inuigilant, inuigilans, solers. 
t Invi'giiant, a.’- Obs. rare . [f. In- + 
Vigilant : cf. It. invigilante ‘ vnuigilant, vnwatch- 
full ’ (Florio).] Not vigilant, tmwafchfuL 
1627-77 Felt ham Resolves 11. Ixxu 3x1 When we are nv 
vigilant, and carries « of our selves. ... - 

Invigilate (invi-d^ilfR), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. invigildre to watch over, C in- (In--) < vigilarc 
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to watcn. Cf. It. invigilate ‘watchfullie to studie 
or take paines’ (Florio, 1598).] 

1 . intr To keep watch ; to watch carefully. Now 
spec. To watch over students at examination. 

1553 T. Wilson Rliet. (1567) 83 b, I obtestate your 
clemeade, to inuigitate thus muche for me. 1651 tr. Life 
Father * SarJ>i (1676) 86 Princes ought to invigilate to 
the maintenance and conservation of Religion. x668 H. 
More Div. Dial \ 11. x. (17x3) 117 That invisible Power that 
invigilates over all things. 1721 Bailey, Invigilate, to 
watch diligently. i83x F. Madan in Letter, I have myself 
Invigilated within the last year. 

f 2 . traits . To arouse; to make watchful (in 
quot. 1627 absoL). Ohs. rare. [Cf. It. invigilare , 
to make vigilant (Florio, 1611).] 

1627 Feltham Resolves 11. [i.] xx. (1628) 63 If wee saw 
Diuinitie acted, the gesture and varietie would as much in- 
vigilate. But it is too high to bee personated by Humanitie. 
16.. Stafford fist A pot. in Fern. Glory (1869) p. Ixxxvii, 
Whatsoever invigilates the eye, leaves a stronger impression 
in the Soule, then that onely pierceth the Eare. 

Hence Invi'fifilating’ vbL sb. and ppL a. ; also 
Invigilator, one who watches over students at 
examination. 

1882 Oxf. Univ 5. Gaz. XII. 239 The architect may see his 
way to fixing some of the Vicechancellor’s and Proctors’ 
seats at present in the Old Schools to serve as further 
invigilating stations in these three rooms. 1892 Oxf. Mag. 

23 Mar. 273/1 In the Schools. .Where’s my table? alphabet 
all out of order here, apparently. Must ask invigilator. ! 
1 694.1 A. D. GodlcyI Aspects Mod. Oxf. 7 1 A caricature of 
the ‘ invigilating * examiner. 

Invigilation (invidjilf l *j3n). [n. of action 
from Invigilate.] The action of keeping watch, 
esp. over students at examination. 

1881 Oxf. Univ. Gaz. 17 May (1 Calendar ), Voting on 
Statute respecting Invigilation in School of Natural Science. 
1890 in Ordin. Univ. Camb. (1892) iS One of the Pro- 
Proctors and two of the Examiners shall be present for the 
purpose of invigilation during every part of the Examina- 
tions. 1898 Sat. Rev. 24 Dec. 854 [Alary Stuart] transferred 
from the mild custody of Shrewsbury to the severe invigila- 
tion of Amyas Paulet. 

Invigorant (invi*gorant), sb. [f. as next : see 
-ANT 1 : cf. obs. F. invigorant invigorating.] Some- 
thing that invigorates; an invigorating drink or 
medicine, a tonic. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 333 The chalybeate 
springs.. form the best mineral invigorant to which we can 
have recourse. 1895 Columbus (O.) Disp.xt Nov. 1 1/4 A 
stimulant of nerves and brain and an invigorant of blood 
and muscles. 

Invigorate (invi'gor/t), ppl. a. rare. [f. L. 
type *uivigorat-ns, pa. pple. of * invigorate : see 
next.] Filled with vigour ; invigorated. 

1720 W elton Suffer. Son of God II. xxiii. 623 In loving 
thee, I am Invigorate. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc vm. 134 
The soldiers from the earth Arise invigorate. 

Invigorate (inwgow ! t), v. [f. L. type */»- 
vigdrdre (perh. in mod.L.) = F. envigarer (i5-i6th 
c.); see -ate 3 7.] 

1 . traits. To impart vigour to ; to render vigorous ; 
to fill with life and energy, to strengthen, animate. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. il it. 59 This polarity 
from refrigeration upon extremity and in defect of a Load- 
stone might serve to invigorate and touch a needle any 
where.' 1670 G. H .Hist. Cardinals III. 1. 242 To the end 
that this Decree micht be invigorated, and in force, a 1691 
Sir D. North in North Lives (1826) II. 338 The spring is 
invigorated by clockwork underneath. 1788 Gibbon Dccl. 

<V F. lvi. {1869) HI. 353 Their minds and bodies were invi- 
gorated by exercise. 1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 
XIV. 38 To countenance and invigorate opposition. 1884 
W. S. Lilly jn Contemp. Rev. Feb. 262 The Church poured 
into the nations, crushed and degraded by imperialism, a 
new virility, freeing and invigorating the human faculties. 

. absoL 1847 A. .Bennie Disc. xi. 193 There is bread to 
invigorate and wine to revive. 

2 . intr . To become vigorous, rare. 

J 7S9 Sarah Fielding C " less Dellwyu 1. 147 The Body, by 
being,. properly exercised, grows and invigorates. 

Hence Invigorated ppl. a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iii. 76 Needles ..doe 
not attract, but avoyd each other . . when their invigorated 
cxireams approach unto one another. 1854 H. H. Wilson 
tr ' A tg-vtaa. IL 53 Every day . .receive invigorated energy \ 

r Invigorating, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + -iso -.] 

I hat invigorates ; that imparts vigour or energy. 

1694 F. Bragg a D/sc. Parables 11. 38 The invigorating 
venue of Hu, precious Blood. 1705 Stanhope Parabhr, II. 
311 Inal enlivening and invigorating Principle. 1845 
SrocQUiXER Itanabk. lint. Itulta (1854^ 260 Their climate 
. . being quite as salubrious and invigorating- 
Hence Invi’goratingly adv., so as to invigorate. 
1874 Daily Neva 13 Feb. 5/3 After its first plunge into a 
period of invigoratingly cold weather. 

Invigoration (invigorci’Jan). [n. of action 
from Invigorate v.) The action of invigorating 
or fact of being invigorated. " 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, xiv. 130 That the inferiour 
life vbould have its turn of iiivigouration. 1678 Norris 
Cell. MisC. (1699) 235 In the very Height of Activity and 
Invigoration. 1857 H. IL Wilson tr. Rig-ved* 111. 19, I 
CtTcr to tiicc..an oblation, .for tby speed and invigoration. 

Invigorative tfnvi-g 3 rctlv},<r. [f. as lxvioou- 
-HE i'. + -jve.] That tends to invigorate ; in- 
vigorating. Hence Invi'goratively adv. 

. 1858 Bushncll Strut. New Life 374 God will co-work 
in vigors lively, correctively and directively in all the good 
struggles cf believing souls. j86o I. Taylor Ultimate 


Civiiiz. 25 This reciprocity, this invigorative interaction; is 
felt, and is recognized on all hands. 

Invigorator (invrgoie'toi). [agent-n. from. In- 
VIGO It ATE v.] One who or that which invigorates. 

c 1842 Lance Cottage Farmer 16 In China, so careful are 
they of all sorts of invigorators to vegetation. 1895 Papers 
Ohio Ch. Hist. Soc. V. 8 It was not considered possible to 
raise a house without this invigorator [whisky]. 

InvigOUT (invrgoi),^. Also 7en-. [In form 
envigour , a. OF. envigorer , -ourer (ij-iCth c. in 
Godef.), f. cn- (In- 2 ) + vigueur vigour ; subseq. 
confoimed to a L. type *invigorare. 3 tram. To 
inspire with vigour ; to invigorate. 

16x1 Florio, Vigordre , .. to enuipor or giue vigor.. vnto. 
1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 30 To comfort, andinvigor 
all those goodly creatures. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, 
Hen, IV, cxciii, One Active Veine, t’ envigour all y° blood. 
X791 Cowfer Iliad x. 573 Then blue-eyed Pallas with fresh 
force Invigour’d Diomede. 1899 T. S. Moore Vinedresser 7 
Press on, and shoulder up thy tagging clouds I Invigour me ! 

1* InviTe, V. obs. rare “ i . [f. In- -4* Vile a. : 
cf. It. invilire ‘to vilifie, to enchase* (Florio, 1598).] 
trans. To render vile ; to debase, 

1599 Daniel Musoph. cix, It did so much in vile the 
estimate Of th* open'd and invulgar'd mysteries. 

t InviTlage, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. In* 2 + Vil- 
lage.] trails. To make or reduce into a village. 

1613-16 \V. Browne Brit. Past. l. ii. There.. Lies buried 
in his dust some ancient Towne ^ Who now invillaged, 
there’s onely seene In his vaste rubles what his state had 
beene. 

flnviTup, v. Obs. rare. [ad. It. inviluppare 
‘to turne, enwrap, entangle’, etc. [Florio, 159S) : 
see Envelop.] trans. To wind, twine, coil. 

1592 R. D. HyPnerolomachia 77 Their tresses .. turned 
about their heads in an excellent manner, inuiluped [printed 
inuiluxedl, and bound uppe together. 

Invinate (invorn/t, rnvintf't), ppl. a. [ad. med. 
L. invindt-us, pa. pple. of invindre : see next.] 
Embodied or included in wine. 

1550 Cranmer Defence 33 b, The greate absurditie, whiche 
they speake vppon, that is to saye, that Christe shoulde be 
Impanate and Inuinate. 1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence 
Note A. 3 Guitmundus .. says ..That Christ should be in- 
vinate, . . no ground requireth, nor did Prophets foretel, nor 
Christ shew. 

t Invinate, V. Obs. rare" 1 , [f. ppl. stem of 
L. invindre, f. in- (In- 2 ) + vintim wine.] trans. 
To embody or enclose in wine : see next. 

1579 Fulke Heskim Pari. 257 He [Christ] is neither 
impanated, nor inuinated, nor inaccidentated, that is not 
ioyned to any of them in a personall union. 

Invination (invin^-Jsn). [n. of action from 
med.L. invinare : seeprcc.] In .Eucharistic theory: 
A local presence or inclusion of the blood of Christ 
in the wine after consecration ; one of the modifica- 
tions of the doctrine of the real presence. 

174a tr. Bos suet's Variat. Prat. Ch. (1829) I. 50 Osiander 
was left to defend alone his impanation and invination. 1855 
Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note A, 3 What those to whom 
he imputes * impanation * and ‘ invination ' really held, was 
that the Body and Blood of Christ waspresent ‘under the 
form of bread and wine*, these 1 remaining in their natural 
substances 

t Invrneed, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Ik- 3 + L. vinc-crc 
to conquer + -ED 1 , after L. invictus ; cf. convinced 
= L. convictus, etc.] Unconquered. 

1609 Heywood Brit. Troy xm. ciii, Where’s the invinced 
Troylus to bestow His puissant stroakes before Prince 
Hector bleed? 1635 — Hierarch. 1. x8 For an inuinc’d 
shield Holinesse he hath. 

Invincibility (in v insibrliti). [f. next + -m'.] 
The quality or condition of being invincible ; 
incapability of being conquered or overcome ; 
unconquerableness. 

a 1677 Barrow Whs. (1687) I. Serm. vi. 76 Thus Omni- 
potence may be_ mastered, and a happy victory may be 
gained over Invincibility it self. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iii. 
70 These Kabeyls value themselves excessively upon their 
Antiquity, Purity of Blood, and Invincibility. 1812 L. 
Hunt in Examiner 7 Dec. 770/2 Your Lordship's invinci- 
bility to temptation. 1872 Liddon Elan. Relig. ii. 71 In a 
good man, belief in God results from belief in the invinci- 
bility of good. 

Invincible (invrnsib’l), a. {sbl) Also 6 in- 
vinceable, -siblc, Sc. -sable, inwynciabill, 7 
invintiable. [a. F. invincible , ad. L. invinci - 
bills , f. in- (In-^) + vineibilis conquerable, f. vin- 
ccre to conquer.] 

L That cannot be vanquished, overcome, or sub- 
dued ; unconquerable, a. Of combatants, for- 
tresses, etc. Invincible Armada \ see Armada 2. 

1412-20 LydC. Chron. Tny'Cxsss) imxxii. (MS. Digby 232) 
If. 80 b/2 Of knyhthod ground of streng|>e hardynes^e ye 
I v ?.^ ra V stook, and ]>erto mvyncyblc. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
\ v *h- 36 As longe as cartage sholde abyde inuyncyble. 1500- 
20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxvi. 22 Our wient invinsablc Sampson 
sprang the fra. 1563 in Strypc Ann. Ref. I. xxxiv. 344 
I aking up armes against the invinceable God and Christ. 
*5/3 T. N. tr. Ccnq. IV. India 45 Thinking the Christians 
to be invinsiblc. 1617 Moryson I tin. n. 8 The Spanish .. 
invincible Nasy, sent to invade England, in the ycere 1^88, 
beuig dispersed, and proving nothing lesse then invincible. 
1679 Season.^ Adz \ Protest. 6 She found out a way to batter 
these invincible Bulwarks. 1734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist. 
(1027) VI. xv. xvl 263 Who was invincible by the rest of 
the world. 1781 Cowper Expost. 569 When presumptuous 
Spam Baptized her fieet invincible m vain. 1832 Macaulay 
Armada 3 When that great fleet invincible against her bore 


in vain The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 
Spain. 1838 Pkescoij Ferd. $ Is. (1846) I. x. 420 They 
deemed themselves invincible by any force which the 
Moslems could bring against them.’ 1894 J. K. Laughton 
Span. Armada Introd. 29 The name ‘ Invincible so com- 
monly given to this fleet, was not official . . By all the contem* 
porary chroniclers the fleet is spoken of as the Grand Fleet. 

b. transf. and Jig. (a) of persons in spiritual or 
mental warfare, argument, etc. ; (i) of material or 
immaterial things, obstacles, habits, conditions, 
attributes, arguments, etc. : That cannot be over- 
come, unsurmountable, insuperable. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 72 Thys vyse was to her 
inuyncyble by cause of her imperfeccyon. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 241 The inuinciblc charite, the \t> 
superable loue and goodnes of god. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VII 33 An invincible reason and an argument infal- 
lible. _ xsSo Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm . 2 Whether Luther 
be so invincible that he can not be confuted or vanquished 
1577 tr. Bulliugcr's Decades (1592) 460 The iudgementof 
Paule in this matter remaineth firme and inuincible. 1615 G. 
Sandys Trav. 146 Jewes.. subject to all wrongs and contume- 
lies, which they support with an invincible patience. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. xvi, I had an invincible Impression upou 
my Thoughts, that my Deliverance was at Hand.^ 1811 
Pinkerton Pctral, II. 72 A distance surely not invincible 
for sledges or other conveyances. 1871 L. Stephen Flaygr. 
Europe x. (1894) 244, I have suffered from an invincible 
love of short cuts. 

c. Invincible ignorance [Schol.L.-' ignorant in 
invincibilis (Thomas Aquinas Summa Theol. lxxvi. 
§ 2)"] : an ignorance the means of overcoming or 
removing which are not possessed by the ignorant 
person himself. 

1612 J. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 3 How farre better were 
it with vs, to haue been heathen or infidels, and neuer hauc 
heard of Iesus Christ, that our ignorance had beene simple 
and invincible. 165s Fuller Ch. Hist. t. iii. § 2 Dark 
Corners . . where Prophaneness lives quietly with invincible 
Ignorance. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. viii. (17001 107 God only 
knows .. how far our Ignorance is affected or invincible. 
1721 St. German's Doctor «$* Stud. 603 Ignorance of the 
Law (though it be invincible) doth not excuse. 1885 Cat It, 
Diet. (ed. 3) 424/2 With regard to the guilt of sins ignorantly 
committed, invincible ignorance altogether excuses from sin. 

1 2 . That cannot be ‘ beaten * or excelled ; un- 
surpassable. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xu 11. (Percy Soc.) 211 His most 
hie actes so moche invyncible. 1617 Mouvson I fin. 1. 73 
Titus Livy of Paduva . . by whose penne truelv invincible, 
the Acts of the invincible Roman people should be written. 
Ibid. 111. 86 Germans.. practising night and day the faculty 
of drinking, become strong and invincible professors therein. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the Invincibles : see B. b. 

X885 in Cassell’s Encycl. Diet. 

*j Caiachr., or error for invisible. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. il 337 He was so foriorne, that 
his JDimensions/to any tnicke sight) were inuinciblc [altered 
by Rozvc to invisible]. 

B. sb. One who is invincible. 

1640 tr. Verde re's Romant of Rom. hi. 183 Desiring to 
appeare invincibles, they made no shew of discontent. 1815 
Southey in Q. Rev. XIII, 236 The reputation of hisarmies 
was wounded, the invincibles had been put to shame. 

b. A member of an Irish assassination society so 
called, developed from the Fenians about 1881-S2. 

1883 Illustr. Load. News 24 Feb. 186/3 The Irish Invta* 
cibles — the ‘Assassination Circle’ — organised by one Walsh 
from the North of England, was formed to ‘ make history 
by the ‘ removal of tyrants Ibid. 193/2 Carey, .say s that 
he was one of the ‘Directory’ of an association called the 
Irish Invincibles* organized in November 1881. 1887 Diet. 
Nat. Bios \ IX. 72/2 The object of the Invincibles was to 
remove all tyrauts from the country’, and several attempts, 
but without success, were made to assassinate Earl Cowper 
and Mr. W. E. Forster. 

Xuvincibleness (invi-nslb’lnes). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being invincible ; invincibility* 

a 16x7 Bayne Led. (1634) 123 The invinciblenesse of our 
evils. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 18 More regarding the 
weaknes of men, than the invinciblene-*se of Truth, a xGoo 
Hammond IVks. I. 303 (R.), I hope the invi nobleness ot 
their ignorance would [etc.]. 1668 Wilkins Real Chur, l 

v. 18 The invincibleness of generaj Custom, against wiucn 
(for the most parti men strive in vain. _ 

Invrn cibles hip. nonce-ivd. [See »8iiJP.J 

Used as a mock title for one said to be invincible. 

X72X Cibber Lady's last Stake 1, So I e’en made her 
Invincibleship a low Bow. 

Invincibly (invrnsibli), cuiv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly In an invincible manner ; unconquerably. 

Invincibly ignorant", see Invincible i c. 

X542-S Brinklow Lament. 17 b, He hath writen invyn- 
cibly in this matter. 1642 Fuller Holy <J- Prof. St. il xvl 
iii Those that arc invincibly dull and negligent- ^ W5 + 
Bramhall Just Vind. >i. (1661)157 We grant., salvation 
such Protestants as are invincibly ignorant of their erroure. 
1705 C Puu shall Mcch. Macrocosm 16 Whidt proves in- 
vincibly that there is a God. 1813 Shelley Q . Mab hl *53 
He who leads Invincibly a fife of resolute good. x88S ta * * 
Did. (ed. 3) 42^/1 Censures are not incurred by those uno 
are invincibly ignorant of their existence. 

Inviolability (invoi-JlabrHii). [f. ne J l + 
-ITY : corresp. to F. inviolability (Cotgr. iOU/» 
late L. invioldbilitas.] The quality or fact 0 
being inviolable. , . 

1793 Br. Horsley Serm. 30 Jan. 2* Our Constitution- - 
unites the most perfect security of the Subject’s Liberty, *1 
the most absolute inviolability of the sacred person ol in 
Sovereign. 1819 J. Marshall Const. Opiu. (xS?9> J53 
principle was die inviolability of contracts. iS*8 
Chat. 1 , II.v. 106 The main point in the* Petition of K*^nt 
was the inviolability of the personal freedom of the sudjcc 
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Inviolable (invaitflab*!), a. [ad. L. inviola - 
bil-is (f. in- (Ik- ®) + viold&ilis, f. violdre to do 
violence to, Violate), or a. F. inviolable (14th c.).] 
1. Not to be violated ; not liable or allowed to 
suffer violence ; to be kept sacredly free from pro- 
fanation, infraction, or assault. 

a. Of laws, treaties, institutions, customs, prin- 
ciples, sacred or cherished feelings, etc. 

153* More Confut. Tindale^ Wks. 527/2 The churche is . . 
the pyller of trouth for the inuiolable suretie of doctrine. 
1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions it.iiL 131 Not at all ad* 
ventures, and without rule, but by an inuiolable lawe of God. 
1682 Norris Hierocless, 1 So will our piety towards God, and 
the measures of Justice be kept inviolable. 1783 Watson 
Philip /// (1839) 225 Maintaining: the most inviolable secrecy. 
1791 CowPER Iliad 11. 926 Styx is the inviolable oath. 1841 
James Brigand xxi.x, My word is said, and it shall be in- 
violable. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. vi. II. 135 He ought 
to have determined that the existing settlement of landed 
property should be inviolable. 

b. Of persons, places, and things material. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cony, IV. India 159 You are persons in- 
violable, and messengers of a prince. 1674 Owen Holy 
Spirit (1693) 80 Things precious are sealed up, that they 
may be kept safe ana inviolable. 1725 Pope Qdyss. XX11. 
372 Jove's inviolable altar. 1849 Grote Greece 11. lxxiii. 
(1862) VI. 306 The Spartan king was not legally inviolable. 
He might be, and occasionally was, arrested, tried, and 
punished for misbehaviour in the discharge of his functions. 
1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ch . I.xiii. 211 Safe, .in a humble 
inviolable English home. 

^2. That cannot be violated ; that does not yield 
to force or violence ; incapable of being broken, 
forced, or injured. Obs. 

1530 Pausgr. 316/2 Invyolable nat able to be broken, in- 
viol able. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 20 Those things 
that the Prophet hath ioined with an inuiolable knot. 1607 
E. Grimstone tr. Gott /art's blent. Hist. 278 He never stura 
one iot, but remained firme and inviolable, as if he had 
beene planted there. 1614 Lodge Seneca 95 Neither there- 
fore can the fire bume lesse, if it light upon a matter in- 
violable by fire. 1667 Milton P . L. vi. 398 Th’ inviolable 
Saints In Cubic Phalanx firm advanc’t entire. 1719 Water- 
land Vyid. Christ's Dir/. xxiii. (1720)364 Tertullian intimates 
the strict and inviolable Harmony of the three Persons. 

luvrolablenesa. Now rare. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] Thequality of being inviolable; inviolability. 

x6n Cotgh., Inviolablett , inuiolablenesse. 1648 J. Good- 
win Right 4 Might 31 That which gives a kinde of sacred 
inviolablenesse unto the rights and priviledges of Parlia- 
ment, 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. 1. 167 The Inviolable- 
ness of that Secrecy. 

Inviolably (invartflabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY -.J In an inviolable manner; in a way re- 
verently free from violation, profanation, or in- 
fringement; sacredly. , 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 26 § 21 All suche Lawes. .shalbe 
forever inviolably observed.^ 1617 Moryson I tin. 11. 48 He 
kept his word in publike affaires inviolably. 1675 Penn Eng. 
Pres. Interest 11 What I possess is inviolably mine own. 
1738 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. liii. 414 The liberty of the 
whole people is inviolably established. 1874 Motley Barne- 
veld I. iv. 201 Keep the secret inviolably. 

Inviolacy (invoi’iHasi). [f. next : see -act.] 
The condition of being inviolate ; inviolateness. 

1846 Worcester cites Bulwer. 1852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLVI. 224 The inviolacy of that supreme consolation of 
our creed. i86x G. Meredith Evan Harrington I. viii. 
133 The old gentleman, whose inviolacy was thus rudely 
assailed, sat staring at the intnider. 1867 For in. Rev- July 
1 18 The Treaty has done nothing to preserve the inviolacy 
of the Luxembourg territory. 

Inviolate (invaiUlet), a . [ad. L. invioldt-us 
unhurt, in- (Ik- 3 ) + viald/us, pa. pple. of violdre 
to Violate. Cf. obs. F. invioli (Godef. Compl.)£\ 
Not violated ; free from violation ; unhurt, unin- 
jured, unbroken ; unprofaned, unmarred ; intact. 

a. Of laws, compacts, principles, institutions, 
sacred or moral, qualities. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron . Troy 1. vi. (1555) D v b/2 With herte 
unfayned and, fayth inuyolate. 1494 Kasyan Chron. vu. 540 
That the amyte atwene y* .xl. realmys . . may be kepte in- 
uyolet. rxs86 C’tkss Pembroke Ps. lxxviii. v, They did 
not hold inviolate The league of God. 1646 P. Bulkeley 
Gospel Covt. v. 370 Though, .man failed in his duty, yet the 
covenant on God’s part remaines inviolate. 1734 Boling- 
broke Let. to Swift 27 June, To see such a thing as sincere 
cordial friendship subsist inviolate. 1840 Mill Biss. <$■ Disc. 
(1875) 1. 431 The existing institutions., were to be preserved 

inviolate. 

b. Of persons, places, sacred things, etc. 

a 1420 Hoccleve Be Reg. Prittc. 3696 And in hir dene 
virginal estat Restored he J?is mayde inuiolat. c 1450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 4882 To whame inviolat childid tbi maydenes 
mylk was fedyng. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 376 The 
heat of the right must .. be in time extinguished, the heat 
of the left remaining inviolate. 1744 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Wortley Montagu 6 May, Fearing that my letter 
will not come inviolate to your hands. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Saer. .y Leg. Art (1850) 347 Clement VIII ordered that the 
relics should remain, untouched, inviolate. 

+ C. Of a person : Of unbroken faith. Obs. 

*593 Drayton Idea 713 Though Heaven and Earth, prove 
both to me untrue, Yet still I am inviolate to You. 

t Inviolate, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- - + Violate.] 
Irani. To violate* 

1569 Sir. J. Hawkins in Hawkins' Voyages (Hakluyt Soc.) 
70 That none of either part should . . inuiolate the peace 
Paine of death. 1603 Drayton Bar. I Ears tt. xvi, 
Canst thou (vnkinde !) inuiolate that band ? 1 68xLond. Gaz. 
No. 1638/6. Laws, Liberties, Properties . .which had been .. 
insolently inviolated, desperately invaded. 


Inviolat eel (invartfUked),' a. [f. In- 3 + Vio- 
lated.] Unviolated, inviolate.. 

1548 Hall Chron ., Hen. IV 28 To .kepe your promise 
sincerly inviolatedand faithfully observed. 16x0 Br. Cakle- 
ton Juried. 130 Bishops, who before.. held their Allegeance 
inuiolated. to their Soueraignes. 1749 Johnson Irene v. ii. 
When purity . -Play’d fearless in th’ inviolated shades. 1853 
"1 bench Proverbs 87 The safety of this our beloved land, 
and .. the inviolated honour of its shores. 

Inviolat ely (invoi’Jletli), adv. [f. Inviolate 

a. + -ly 2 .] In an inviolate manner. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vir. 342 That theyr lybertyes shulde 
be hoolye and inuyotatlye preseruyd. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 169 b, Whiche Articles he promised .. in violatly 
to observe and kepe. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
**83 That religion .. should inviolately be kept, a 1716 
South Scrm. X. vi. (R.), AH other things .. remaining in- 
violately the same under both covenants. 1807 Coleridge 
in Cottle Early Recoil. (1837) II. 98 All the disciples of 
Christ . . are inviolately united to him. 

Invi’olateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inviolate. 

i860 Guardian No. 772. 829/1 She proclaims the inviolate- 
ness of Rome. 1871 Daily News 11 Mar., To buy his 
withdrawal, and secure the inviolateness of the land, 
t I'livious, a. Obs. [f. L. invi-us (f. in-, In -3 
+ via way) + -ous.] Having no roads or ways; 
pathless, trackless. 

1622 Peacham Com/l. Gent. xvii. x8o Sertorius . . could 
leap broken and Unpasseable Rockes and like in vious places. 
1663 Butler Hud. r. iii. 3 86 If nothing can oppugn Love, 
And Virtue invious ways can prove. 1681 H. More Exp, 
Dan. i. 8 Invious and inaccessible Rocks. 

Hence + I-nviousness. 

1710 R. Ward Life H. More 15 Wjropta, Inviousness and 
Emptiness. 

+ I’nvious, *e, -vyous, -e, obs. north, and Sc. 
var. of Envious. So J* 1‘nviously adv. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 263/2 Invyouse, invtdus. 1483 Cath. 
Aug 1 . 197/1 Inyyous, emulus . 1568 Dunbar's Poems xxiii. 
heading , Be mirry and gtaid ..For that suffisis to anger the 
invyous. 1570 Levins Mattip. 227/17 Inuiouse, i/tuidiosus. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. xi. 462 The 
haeretikis, quha before Jnuiousiie.. teached had [etc.]. 

+ Invi'per, v. Obs. rare. Also 6 en-. [ad. It. 
inviperare , f. in- (In- 2 ) + vipera Viper.] Irons. To 
make like a viper, to fill with a viper’s nature. 

1598 Florio, Viperdre \ to enuenlm, to enuiper. 1650 
Howell Girajfis^ Rev. Naples 1. 27 Being inviper’d as it 
were with blood in their eyes. 

So flnvi'perato v. Obs. rare-" 1 . [-xVTE 3 .] 
X672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. n. Wks. 1776 II. 434 You 
.. infuriate and inviperate the nation against peaceable 
Dissenters.^ 

Invi’rile, a. [In- 3.] Unmanly, effeminate. 

1869 Lowell Cathedral 292 Ovid in Pontus, puling for 
his Rome^Of men in virile and denatured dames, 
t In virility. Obs. [In- 3.] Effeminacy. 

1628 Prynne Love-lockes 48 It sauours of Effeminacie, 
and womanish inuirilitie. 1633 — 1 st Pt. Histrio-vt. v. 
iii. 171 The invirility of Nero, Heliogabalus, or Sardanapalus. 
Inviron(e, *oun, obs. forms of Environ. 
Ilivi'rtuate, V. rare. Also J inverfcuate. 
[f. as next + - ate 3.] Irons, a. To make virtuous. 

b. To endow with virtue or power. 

1641 Ld. Digby Sp. Trienti. Pari, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
m. (1692) 1. 140 Where is the Legislative Authority? .. In 
the King circled in, and invertuated J>y his Parliament. 
1650 J. Jones Judges Judged 1x2 Law it self, .invirtuateth, 
dignifieth, and authorizetli her true servants to execute her 
precepts. x8ax Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. X. 257 They 
stir and invirtuate the sphere next below them, 
t Invi'rtue, v. Obs. rare — 1 . [Ix- 2 : cf. OF. 
envertuer, -virtuer, It. invirtitarc (Florio).] Var. 
of Envirtue, to endow with virtue. Hence 
t Invi’rtue d ppl. a. 

1609 Heywood Brit. Troy iv- ix, The inuertued hearbes 
haue gainst such poison power. 

Invi’ scant, a. Med. [ad. pr. pple. of L. 
inviscaret see next.] ‘Thickening; producing or 
promoting invocation’ {Syd. Soc. Lex . 18S7). 
Inviscate (invi’sk^t), v. [f. L. inviscat-, ppl. 
stem of inviscare to smear with, or snare in, bird- 
lime, f. in- (In- -) + viscutn birdlime : see VisjciD. 
The pa. pple. inviscat , first used, was ad. L. in- 
visedt-ns .] 

1. Irons . To render viscid or sticky; to mix or 
cover with a sticky substance. 

c 1400 Lanfraitc s Cirurg. 136 (Add. MS.) Ne Jnlke blod 
ys no3t inviscat in J>e substaunce of dure matris as i>e matere 
ys in apostemys. 1657 Tomlinson Rcnotis Disp. 659 
Myreol . . by its aromatical lentour, inviscates the fingers. 
1684 tr. Bonet's bJerc. Compit. vi. 220 When the matter of 
the Cough was inviscated and hardned. X788 Blagden in 
Phil. Trans. LX.XVIII. 289 The deposited salt, in very mi- 
nute crystals, . .inviscated and kept together with a Jit tie ice. 
1823-34 Goods Study Med. II L 490 Caustic alkalies invis- 
cated in oil or lard to render them less acid and corrosive. 

2. To catch in some sticky substance, rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xxi. 158 It hath in 
the tongue a^ spongy and. mucous extremity, whereby upon 
a sudden emission, it inviscates and tangieth those insects. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 433 A. .clammy 
substance like tar, in which . . insects are inviscated. 

Hence Invrscating ppl. a. 

1822-34 GojiT r Sitaiy died. (ed. 4). J. 450 The <11 faculty, of 
conceiving how a few drachms of bland oil or a few ounces 
of gum arabic, can be Intermixed with many . pounds of 
se rosily, and still retain their sensible quality of inviscaring* 


sedatives. Ibid. II. 487 It would be our duty to. .employ 
inviscating demulcents, with oils and mucilages. 

Inviscation (invisk^’Jan),. *[n. of action f. 
prec.] The action of inviscating or making viscid. 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 11. iii. 156 An agglutination, 
or inviscation of the haire of the head and beard. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Inviscatio , a thickening and making 
viscid or sticky : inviscation. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Invoca- 
tion,. .the mixing up of the food with the saliva and mucous 
secretion of the mouth. 

+ Invi'S cerate, Ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. pa. 
pple. of L. invi see rdr e : see next.] Deeply fixed 
in the 1 bowels ’ or heart. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. xiv. § 3. 190 When man 
sigheth. .as burthened with inviscerate interests, longing to 
put on this pure spirituall vesture of Filial! love. 

f Invrscerate, V. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
late L. inviscerdre , f. in- (In- 2) + viscera entrails.] 
traits. To put into the bowels. Also fig. To fix 
deeply in the heart or mind. 

1626 Ailesbury Passion Scrm. ix The very divels in- 
viscerated in men, at the sound of his imperial! word, yeeld 
up possession. 1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. xv. § x. 
267 Our Savior seemeth to. have affected so much, the 
inviscerating this disposition in our hearts [etc.J. 

+ Inviscera*tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
prec.] The action of putting into the bowels ; Ihe 
fact of being deeply rooted in the inward parts. 

. 1628 .Donne Scrtu.vi. 56 All these Inviscerations of Israel 
into his owne bosome. a s6jz Ibid. cii. (ed. Alford) IV. 380 
Man is so.enfeebled by the Inherence and Invisceration of 
original Sin as that thereby he is exposed to every emergent 
temptation to any actual Sin. 

Invi*scid, a. [In- 3.] Not viscid or sticky. 

In mod. Diets. 

f Invised, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [?f. L. itivis-us 
unseen + -ED 1.] ? Unseen, invisible. 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 2x2 The Diamond ? why 
twas beautifull and hard, Whereto his inuis’d properties did 
tend. 


Invisibility (invizibrliti). [ad. late L. invi- 
sihilitas (Tertulh) : see next and -ity. Cf. F. in- 
visible £ (Palsgr., 1530), invisibility (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition of being 
invisible ; incapacity of being seen. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xvii. (1634) 689 ntarg , 
Though the mvisibilitie of the body of Christ were granted. 
1577 Dee Relat. Sfir. 1. (1659) 22 She seemeth .. to enter 
into a Cloud of invisibility, and so disappear. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. II. 137 Invisible by his essence, his invisibility 
was the primeval night which preceded time and light. .1876 
Mozley Univ. Scrm. iv, The invisibility of men's motive, 
b. with pi . : An invisible entity. 
ax668 Sir W. Waller Div. Medit. (1882) 28 Those in- 
visibilities which mortal eye hath not seen. 1895 Expositor 
Feb. 148 The invisibilities which underlie the visibilities of 
the universe. 


Invisible (invi'zib’l), a. (sb.) [a. F. invisible 
(13th c. in Littre), ad. L. invisibilis, f. in- (In- 3) 
+ visibilis Visible.] 

1. That cannot be seen ; that by its nature is not 
an object of sight. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8231 How God invysible es, 
And unchaungeable, and endles. csa 15 Lydg. Temple 
Glas 128 Hou pat Mars was take Of Vulcanus, .. And wij> 
J>e Cheynes invisible bound. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxiii. (Percy Soc.) 106 Though that aungell[s] be invysyble, 
Inpalpable, and also celestiall. x $94 I* Primaud. 

Fr. Acad. it. 137 There is yet in lum another nature whose 
substance is inuisible, ouer and aboue this bodily nature 
which we see. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 19 
Phidias.. had a singular abilitie to imagine things invisible. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 40 The Devi], or some 
of his invisible agents, which we call evil spirits. 1880 
Geikie Phys. Gcog. ii. 75 They collect in a visible form the 
ever-present invisible vapour of the air. 

b. Invisible Church : see Church 4 c. Invisible 
ink (called also sympathetic ink) : see quot. 1823. 

1682 Boyle Human flood App. iv. Lx, This liquor may. . 
be employed as an invisible ink. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s. v. Sympathetica! , The Writing . . which was written 
with the Invisible Ink. 1823 J. Bapcock Dam. Amusem. 
35 An invisible ink, which requires heat, vapour, or some 
other liquid to be applied to it, to render visible what is so 
written. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 59r Their 
buttons contained letters written in invisible ink. 

c. Applied to associations, etc. not having a 
visible, open organization. 

1646-7 Boyle Let. to Tallents 20 Feb., The comer- stones 
of the invisible, or (as they term themselves) the philo- 
sophical college, do now and then honour me with their 
Let. to Hartlib 8 May, You interest 


company. 1647 


yourself so much in the Invisible College; 174) BjRCH L.jjc 
B oyle B.'s Wks. 1772 I. p. xlii, The Invisible College .» 
probably referh>3 to that assembly of learned and curious 
gentlemen, who. .at length gave birth to the Royal bociety. 
1884 Century Mag. July 398/r The secret history of the In- 
visible Empire, as the [Ka Klux] Klan was also called. 

2. Not in sight; not to be seen at a particular 
place or time, or by a particular person. ^ 

1555 Eden Decades 239 The starre of the pole Artiice, is 
there inuisible. x6s5 Sir E. Nicholas in N. J afers 
(Camden) II. 266 The letter is invisible, and hce keepes 
it as close as hee doth [etc-j. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5* F. xvu. 
II. 52 The degenerate grandsons of 1 hcodosuis, who were 
invisible to their subjects. 1840 Lady C. Bury H tst. 0/ 
Flirt vii, Langhani called every day.. but I was invisible. 

3 . Too small to be discerned ; imperceptible. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 97 Insinuating themsebes into the 

invisible pores of the stone. 179* Blake Songs Frier., 
Sick Rose 2 O rose,. .The invisible worm .. Has found out . 
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thy bed 1873 Miss JIbouohtos Nancy I. i. 6 The thinnest 
legs, . .the invisiblest nose, and over visililest ears [etc.]. 

b. Invisible green, * a very dark shade of green, 
approaching to black, and not easily distinguished 
from it’ (Webster, 1S64). (Remembered in 1844.) 
B. sb. 1. An invisible thing, person, or being. 
1646 SmT. Browse Psaui. Ep : v-xxi. ;6S The practise of 
those pencils, that will describe invisibles. 174* H. Baker 
unerase. 11. i. 63 There are as many, or even more kinds of 
these Invisibles (if I may use the Term) than of those whose 
Size is discernible by tne naked Eye. 1781 Cowfer Con • 
versat. 738 Such a jest as filled with hellish glee Certain 
invisibles as shrewd as he. 1833 Lamb Lett. v. to Southey 
39 You are as familiar with these antiquated monastics, as 
Swedenborg.. with his invisibles. ' . 

b. The invisible , the unseen world ; the Deity. 
1781 Cow PER Retirement 61 The Invisible in things scarce 
seen reveal'd, To whom an atom is an ample field. 1868 
Fitzgerald tr. Omar (ed. 2) Ixxi, I sent my Soul through 
the Invisible Some letter of that After-life to spell. 189a 
Gladstone in Pall Mall G. 13 Apr. 7/1 1 he maintenance 
of faith In the Invisible. .And by that I mean a living faith 
in a personal God. 

2 . One who denies the visible character of the 
Church (Blunt Diet . Sects 1S74); spec, in pi. cer- 
tain German Protestants of the 16th c. 

1853 Hook Ch. Did. (187 1\ 400 Invisibles is a distinguish- 
ing name given to the disciples of Osiander, Flacius Illy- 
ricus, Swenkfeld, &C. 

Invisibleness (invi’zib’lnes). [f. prec. + 
-HE93,] The quality of being invisible. 

1530 Palscr. 234/2 Invy.siblenes.se, viuisibletl* z6oi 
Cornwallis Ess. ii. xxxi. (1631) 55 The reason of Vertues 
difficulty is her invisiblenesse. 1842 Manning Strut. (1848) 

I. 18 1 There has been .. an inwardness and an invisibleness 
about all great movements of Christ’s Church. x866 Sat. 
Rev. 19 May 584/1 The comparative secrecy and invisible- 
ness of the growth of intellectual habits. 

Invisibly (invi’ztbli), adv. [f. as prec. + -LY-.] 
In an invisible manner ; so that it cannot be seen ; 
imperceptibly. 

1383 Wycup Sel. Wks. III. 522 pat same body and blood 
invisibily, and not he same vistbely. 1405 Trevisa’s Barth. 
De P. R. viii. xxvui. (W. de W.) X vi Heuen byshynyth 
not in derknesse nother by nyght. Thenne alwaye lyght 
shynyth Inuysibly. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W.deW. 1531) 219b, 
Those thynges y» he wrought inuisybly in vs at our baptvm. 
1643 Bukroughes Exfi. Hosea vi. (1652) 262 God doth 
great things sometime so invisibly, as lie cannot be seen. 
Steelk Tatler No. 138 T a To be invisibly good, is as 
-like, as to be invisibly ill, Diabolical. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 84 The gaseous carbonic acid invisibly distributed 
through the surrounding atmosphere. 

tlnvrsion. Obs. rare*" 1 . [In- 3.] Want of 
vision ; inability to see ; blindness of young animals. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ill. xxv. 174 Aristotle .. 
computeth the time of their anopsie or invision by that of 
their gestation. 

+ Invrsory. Obs. rare l . [Of obscure forma- 
tion ; app. based on Vison.] (See quot.) 

1583 Stuiibes A nat. Abus. i. (1879) 80 When they use to 
ride abrod, they haue inuisories, or visors made of veluet. 
Invitable (invar tab* 1), a. [f. Invitez/. + -able.] 
That may be invited ; fit to be invited. 

1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ix. 165 Without being pro- 
portionately amusing and invitable. 

t Invi’tal, a. Obs . [ad. late L. invital-is 
(Boethius), f. in- (In- :i ) + vita Us Vital.] Not 
vital ; having no vitality. 

1650 Bulwer AnthroPamet. i. 12 Hofman agrees with 
Galen that such [square heads] arc monstrous, rare, and 
invltal. 

luvitant (i'nvitant). [a. F. invitant, pr. pple. 
of inviter to invite : see -ant !.] 

I . One who invites ; an inviter. 

x6o3 T. Rogers Visp. Kiuel. Sacram. 2 The mutuall 
cariagc of the invitant and his guests. 163* Denison Heaz\ 
Banq. 333 Could he . . enter taine a thought of equality ami 
fellow-like condition with the Inuitant? x8ia Examiner 
2 */o**‘ S* 2 l s Bis congratulants and dinner invitants. 

a 2 . erron. An invited person. 

. x ®*5 J- Stephens Satyr. Ess. Avijb, When many are 
invited to a Feast,. .Shall we condemne his liberall act . . If 
r invitants the same disprove ? 1823 Galt Sir A. 
Wylie I; xv t. 134 He was chosen a regular invitant to all 
her parties. 

Invitation (inviti^'Jbn). [ad. L. invitdtion-em , 
n. of action from invildre toTxviTE. Cf. F. invi- 
tation (1593 in Ilatz.-Daxm.).] 

1. I he action of inviting or requesting to come, 
attend, or Lake part in something. 

161X Cotgr., Invitation , an inuitation, or inuiting. 1615 

J. SteiiiunS Satyr. Ess. 3S3 l*he invitation of guests, pro- 
vision of meate, . .and tus nuptial! garments. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbiuloes (167?) *0 We saw him .. at his own house, by 
his own invitation. X711 Swift jfrnl. to Stella in Lett. 
(1767! III. 171 Ur. Gastrel and I dined, by invitation, with 
the dean of Carlisle. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, vii, Those 
officers who came . . on her soil’s invitation. 

b. The spoken or written form in which a 
person is invited. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 363 She makes every new 
inhabitant pay the tribute of an invitation, before she 
speakes well of him. . 1648 .Cromwell Let. 9 Oct. in 
Carlyle, I received an invitation front the Committee of 
Estates to come ta Edinburgh. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. 4- F. 
xtii. ll. tq r Hie invitations of a master arc scarcely to be 
distinguished from commands. 1864 J. Walker Faith f. 
Ministry 20 a The feast is waiting : the invitations are out. 
C. In the Anglican Communion Office, the ex- 


hortation immediately preceding the Confession, 
beginning * Ye that do truly and earnestly repent 
you of your sins’. 

1883 F. E. Warren in Prayer-bk. Comm. (S. P. C. K.) 
106 The Invitation, Confession, Absolution, and Comfort- 
able Words are a . . distinguishing feature of the present 
Anglican Liturgy. 

fd. An entertainment to which one is invited. 
Obs. rare. 

1682 T. Flat man Heraclitus R ideas (1713) II. No.. 57. 
108 Two chief Magistrates .. being merry at an Invitation, 
fell to Dancing. 

2 . Jig. The presenting of attractions or induce- 
ments to come or advance ; an instance of this ; 
attraction; inducement. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. iit. 50, I spie entertainment in 
her : shee discourses: shee carues; she giues the leere of 
inuitation. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 561 This terrible of 
all terribles [death], as Aristotle calleth it, hath more of In- 
vitation in it [than afirightment]. 1673 Temple Obs. Unit. 
Prov. Wk.s. 1731 1. 62 The two first Invitations of People 
into this Country, were the Strength of their Towns, and 
Nature of their Government. 

3 . altrib., as in invitation - diiuier, performance, 
one attended only by those who receive invitations. 

x8o8 Woi.cott (P. Pindar) Ep. Mrs. Clarke Wks. 1812 V. 
398 For invitation-dinners soon grow slack. 1819 Metro- 
polis I. 265 An invitation-card for a dinner party. 1899 
Daily A Jews 25 May 9/1 The invitation performance was 
an immense success. 

’V Invrtative, a. Obs. [f. L. inviidt-, ppl. 
stem of invitdre to invite + -1VE.] Inviting. 

1634 M. Parker Hist. A rthjcr A iij, The Saxons, .having 
gotten an invitative entrance into this land (which pleased 
them so well). 

tlnvita’tor. Obs. [a. L. invitdtor , agent- n. 
from invitdre to Invite.j = Inviter. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 2 The gentle invitator of us 
to come and see his wonders. X643 Declar. Lords 4 Comm, 
to Gen. Ass. Ch. Scot. 13 When invitators shall be sent to 
any of them. 

II IllvitatO'rinm. [med.L. ; neuter sing, of L. 
invUatorius inviting, used as sb.] = Invitatory sb. 

1853 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers III. 11.2x3 The appropriate 
invitatorium, or strophe, repeated at intervals. 
Invitatory (invar tateri), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
invit at drius inviting, f. invitdre to invite. Cf. F. 
invitatoire.] 

A. adj. That invites or tends to invite ; con- 
taining or conveying an invitation. 

# 1646 R* Baillie Lett. 4 jlmls. (1841) II. 363 A cold slight 
inyitatorie letter. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677). 304 
Hippocrates to whom the great Ariaxefxes wrote an invi- 
tatory Letter. 1761 Wesley IVks. (1872) XII. 122, I wish 
you would give us two or three invitatory hymns. X83X 
Lamb Elia Ser. xi. Newsp. 55 Years ago, Other female whims 
followed, but none.. so invitatory of shrewd conceits. 1834 
New^ Monthly Mag. XLI. 456 The portal of a tavern, .bore 
this invitatory inscription. 

b. Eccl. Invitatory psalm : the Venite , Psalm 
xcv ( Vttlg. xciv). 

<1x340 Ham pole Psalter. <civ. x Louynge fallis till deuo- 
cioun, sange til goed chere & delite, alswa it is cald inuyta- 
tory. 1657 Sparrow Bk. Com . Prayer (1664) 32 This is an 
Invitatory psalm ; for herein we do mutually invite and call 
upon one another being come before His presence, to sing 
to the Lord. 1706 Phillips s.v., Invitatory Perse, i.e. a 
Verse in the Roman Church-Service that slim up to praise 
and glorifie God. 1760-5 [see B. 2]. 

B. sb. 1 . [ = med.L. invitdldriunii] An invitation. 

1666 Leighton Charge to Clergy Wks. (1868) 340 How 

needful is that invitatory to be often rung in our ears. 1892 
Sat. Rev. 30 July 139/1 * Apply Principal' is the gram- 
matical invitatory of most of these advertising worthies. 

2 . A form of invitation used in religious worship. 
spec. a. The invitatory psalm or Venite. b. An antiphon 
sung at matins before the Venite. In the Anglican Church, 
the versicle ‘ Praise ye the Lord with its response ‘ The 
Lord’s name be praised ’. C. Any text of Scripture chosen 
for the day, and used before, the Venite. d. ‘An antiphon 
used in the course of the singing of the Psalms, and repeated 
several, times in the course of a Psalm, as well as at the 
beginning and the end * {Prayer Book Comment. Gloss.). 
6. An early name of the Roman introit. f. Sometimes, 
the Invitation in the Anglican Communion Office. 

1450-1530 Myrr * our Latiye 220 On Thursday at mattyns, 
the Lnuytatory Ave maria. 1483 Festival l (\V. de \V. 1515) 
63 b, As he was aboutc to saye our ladyes matyns, and as he 
was at the Invytatorye (y l is Ave Maria*. 1548-0 (Mar.) Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Morning P. (Rubric), Then shalbe saied or 
song. without, any Inuitaiori this Psalme, Venite exultemus, 
etc in .Englishe. 1641 R. Baillie Parallel Liturgy w. 
Mass-Bk. xo All the Missals I have seen .. have never 
venite for the introitus , only in the Breviarie, it is the 
invitatorie for the Matins. 1659 H. L’Estrange Aliia/tce 
Div. Off. ' 1x2 With the same congruity is ‘praise ye the 
Lord ’ assigned as an impressive invitatory to a following 
hymn calling upon the people to join not only mentally but 
vocally. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., For this cause be 
cut off Anthems, Responds, Invuatories, and such like 
things as did break the continual course of the reading of 
the . Scripture. X760-5 Burn Eccl. Law {1797) 1L 347 
Invitatory was a text of Scripture, adapted and chosen for 
the occasion of the day, and used before the Venite ; which 
also itself was called the invitatory psalm. x866 Direct* 
Angl. (cd. 3) 355 Our V. ‘Praise ye the Lord * with the R. is 
our present unvarying Invitatory. Jn.thc Communion Ser- 
vice trre second Exhortation Is the Invitatory. 

Invite (invart), v. [f. F. invite-r (15-1 6th c- 
m Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. invitdre to invite.] 

1 . trans. Of a person : To ask (a person) graci- 
ously, kindly, or courteously, a. to come to ( into , 


etc.) a place or proceeding to which he is assumed 
to be pleased or willing to come. To invite one- 
self to announce one’s intention of coming, or say 
that one will have pleasure in being present. 

1553 S. Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 262 If 
you shall be invited into any Lords or Rulers house to 
dinner or other parliance. 1566 Gresham 15 Dec. in 
B.urgon Life (18391 II. 184 The Duke’s Grace hath invited 
himself to Gresham-House upon Wedensdaye next at night 
and wyll. dyne with me upon Thursday. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. vi. ix, 16 But Melibcee. .began Him to inuite vnto hi? 
simple, home. x6xi Bible Ecclus. xiii. 9 If thou be inultcd 
of a mighty man, withdraw thy selfe, and so much the more 
will he inuite thee. 1651 Sir E. Nicholas in <V. Papers 
(Camdeni 225 The ambassy of Titus to invite that Lord 
into Scotland.. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 8 He rent 
to us a very kind message, inviting himself aboard our ship. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 47 r 3 My husband was often in. 
vited to dinner. 1838 Lytton. A lice 1. vii, I was thinking, 
myself, that I should like to invite her. 1839 Keicjiiuy 
Hist. Eng. II. 43 Aske was invited to court. 

b. to do something assumed to be agreeable. 

1583 Hollyrand CamPo di Fior 73 To daye a certelne 
cheese-seller invited them to eate Curdes. 1617 Morvson 
Itin. it. 203 This gentleman was invited by the Lord Deputy 
to accompany him to Dublin. 1687 Dryden Hind 4- P. tr. 
670 She thought good manners bound her to invite The 
stranger daine to be her guest that night, 1797 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Italian i. (1826) 5 She did not invite him to enter. 
1823 Mrs. Markham Hist. Eng. vii. (1853) 39 They.. invited 
Edward . . to ascend, the throne. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Scr. i. 
ii. 26, I was .. inviting you to speculate too curiously. 

e. To request graciously or courteously (some- 
thing) to be done by a person. 

1854 Hawthorne Eng. Noie-Bks. (1879) II. 336 Nobody., 
invited our entrance. 1856 Kingsley Lett. (187.8) I, 474, 
1 invite your attention to this side of the question. 1873 
Tristram Moab ii. 22 A return, visit was invited. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xy, I never invite confidences. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) Ii 70, I was going to invite the opinion 
of some older person. 

f d. To try to attract or induce. Obs . 

<1x528 Hall Chyon., Rich. Ill 38 By pre vie letters and 
doked messengers, dyd sturre and mvite to this newe con- 
juracion, al such which [etc.].. 1556 Aurelio $ Isab. (160S) 
Cv, She, that sholde have mvitede me unto the lovinge 
faulte. 1617 Moryson Itin . 111. 115 They are not willingly 
invited to eate with other men. 

e. fig. Unintentionally to bring on (something) 
or encourage (it) to come. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah Ep. Ded. 49 b, Others degenerating 
by their vicious courses, invited neglect and contempt upon 
themselves. 1665 Dryden Iud. Emperor u. ii, You threaten 
Peace, and you invite a War. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 
iv. Wks. IX. xix When we invite danger from a confidence • 
in defensive measures. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. j. x.iii. 214 
To be earnest in the cause of the -Cross, is to invite the 
charge of fanaticism. 

2 . Of a thing : To present inducements to (a per- 
son) to do something or proceed to a place or action. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 993/2 The law doth inuyie 
and hyre euery man to thaccusing of the breakers of the 
same by giuing them the tone half of the forfaiture. 155$ 
Eden Decades 307 The e.vemples of owre fathers and predi* 
cessours doo inuite vs hereunto. _x<S*5 G. Sandvs 7 rav.ii 
The Merchants removing hither, invited by the immunities 
of the Temple, and convenience of the place. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 278 All things invite To peaceful Counsels and the 
settl'd State Of order. ij 6 i Hume Hist. Eng, III.. Ix. 
293 There were many circumstances which invited the natives 
of Ireland to embrace the king’s party. 1821 Bykon Sardan. 
1. 553. Come, Myrrha, let us go on to the Euphrates: The 
hour invites, the galley U prepared. 

b. To tend to bring on ; to He open to. 

*599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Livb, [It] easily 
corrupteth in the stomack : inviteth the Ague. 1617 Mory- 
son Itin. in. 31 One looke invites another. 1790 Burke 
Corr. (1844) III. 179 Though.it was a far less dangerous 
measure, -it still seemed to invite discussion. x86i Stanley 
Jcsv.Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 242 The characteristics of this period 
. .invite our. .inquiries. . 

t c. To draw to itself, attract physically. Obs. 
J67X R. Bohun Wind 50 If the.. Vapors have gravity 
enough . . to invite them Downward. Ibid* 72 An iron 
bullet, heated, and drawn over the surface of water, that 
presently invites the ambient Air to follow the same course. 
1800 tr. Lagrange' s Cheiit. I. 315 Did not the presence ot 
soda invite to it the acid, while the fluoric acid invites the 
metal. 

Invite (invar t), sb. colloq. [f. Invite v*\ ci. 
command \ request, etc.] 

1 . The act of inviting ; an invitation. 

1659 H. L’Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 326 Bishop C ra ti- 
mer .. gives him an earnest invite to England. 1778 Man. 
D’Arulay Diary (1842) I. X05 Everybody bowed anti 
accepted the invite but tne . . for I have no intention ot 
snapping at invites from the eminent. x8i8 Ladv Morgan 
Autobiog. (1859) 39 We have refused two invites for to-uay. 
Ibid. 292 For Monday we have had three dinner invites. 
1825 T. Hook Man of Many Frie/uis in Sayings Doings 
Ser. 11. 1. 279 Adepts m every little meanness or contrivance 
likely to bring about an invitation (or, as they call it Kitn 
equal good laxtc, an ‘ invite ’). 1883 C R. Smith Retrcs/ccr. 

I. 2i Mr, Isaacson readily accepted the invite.. 

+ 2 .pi. {nonce-use for rime.) Attractions, bait*. 
1615 G. Sandys Trav. 20s The Lamprey swims to hi> L° r “ j 
invites [natal ad magistrum delicata murena], The iictic 
the lcnowne Mullet cites. . .. 

t Invito, a. (or adv.) 06 s. rare. [ad. L. vre ti- 
ns unwilling (cf. It. invito f against one's w»l , 
Florio) ; or peril. L. invite adv., unwillingly, against 
one’s will.] Unwilling(ly) ; against one’s will- 
C 1450 Mirour Saluactoun .2648 He soeflred it of 
willc and invite maugre his] nevre the more. 
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Invited (invai'ted), ppl. a. [f. Invite v. + 
-ED 1 .] That has received an invitation. 

1653 Hist. Mini. K. James 125 And all this once seene 
and having feasted the eyes of the Invited, was in a manner 
throwne away. 18*1 Byron Sardan . 11. ad Jin., We must 
prepare To meet the invited guests, who grace our feast. 

Invitee (invoitr). [f. Invite v. + -ee.J One 
who is invited. 

[1803 S. Pegge A need. Eng. Lang. 303 It rather appears 
to be the language of the Invite than of the in viter.] 1837 
Fraser s Mag. XVI. 156 The list of invitees being at length 
resolved on. 188a Bekesf. Horn Brandreths III. xlvii. 233 
The other invitees had failed. 

Invitement (invai’tment). Now rare . [ad. 
L. invltdment-um an inviting, allurement, f. i/t- 
•vilare to invite; cf. F. invitement (Cotgr.), It. 
inuitamento (Florio, 1598).] 
f 1 . Inviting ; an invitation. Obs. 

1599 B. Tonson Cynthia's Rev. II. Wks. (Rtldg.) 76/2 Hee 
never makes generall invitement. 1608 Golding Epit . 
Frossard lit. 162 Vppon often inuitements and embassages 
from the King of Portugall he was come into the kingdome. 
1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 27/2 But 
be his daily guest without invitement. 

2 . Inducement; allurement; encouragement to 
come. 

1637 Abp. Abbot Narrative in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1639) 
I. 434 In the turbulency of some things I had no great in- 
vitements to draw me abroad, a 1680 Cjiarnock Attrib. 
God (1845) 665 What invitements could he have from lying, 
beastliness, gluttony? 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Praise Chint - 
tieyswcepers, Unable to resist the delicious invitement to 
irepose. 

Inviter (invai'tai). Also 6-9 -or. [f. Invite v. 
+ -Elt !.] One who invites. 

a 1586 Sidnf.y Arcadia 111. 1724 Wks. II. 410 The. .pretty 
conversation of their inviters. 1598 Florio, Inuitatore , an 
inuitor, an intreator, a bidder of any feast. 1648 Milton 
Obscrv. Art. Peace Wks. (1851) 561 The Subverter of true 
Religion, the Protecterand Inviter of Irreligion and Atheism. 
1818 Corbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 723 William began by 
rewarding with titles and grants all his principal invitors. 
1885 Law Reports 15 Q. Bench Div. 318 The liability 
•created by inviting a person into premises . . in the occupation 
. . of the inviter. 

b. spec. (See quot.) 

1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades 143 Either as sales- 
men, or ‘ inviters a modern name for that class . . formerly 
known by the name of barkers .. that stand in the street 
■to persuade passers by to come into their shops to purchase 
.clothes. 

Invitiate (invi’Jt#), a. rare. [f. In- 3 4. Viti- 
ate ppl. 12.] Without blemish ; unmarred. 

Lowell Cathedral 169 Hers shall be The invitiate 
^firstlings of experience. 

+ Invi’tiate, V. Obs. [f. med. or mod.L. in- 
■vitidt-y ppl. stem of invitidre (cf. It. invitiare, 
Florio, 1598), f. in- (In- 2) + L. vitidre to Vitiate.] 
traits \ To render vicious ; to corrupt, spoil. 

1598 Florio, Inuitiarc, to growe vitious or wicked; to 
.corrupt, to inuitiate. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Invitiate 
(invitio), to mar, to spoil, to defile. 

Inviting (invar tig), vbl. sb. [f. Invite v. + 
-1NG l.] The action of the vb. Invite; invitation. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 12 A signe or invit- 
ing to good hap. 1603 Holland Plutarcns Mor. 680 
■Courtesies and kindnesses of drinking one to another, and 
mutuall iuvitings. 1607 Shaks. Timon in. vi. n He hath 
sent mee an earnest inuiting. 1618 J. Winthrop Let. to 
Jllarg. Tyr.dal 4 Apr. in Life >5* Lett. (1864) I. vii. 136 Love 
was their ensigne ; love was his invitinges. Mod. Not 
much inviting was needed. 

Invi'ting, ppl. a . [£ Invite v. + -ing 2.] 

1 . That invites or gives an invitation. 

c 1600 Shaks. So nit. cxxiv. Thralled discontent, Whereto 
the inviting time our fashion calls, 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 

H. 16 How the King of the Country . . had sent her an in- 
viting Letter to come thither. 1820. Chalmers Cong. Serin. 
(1838) II. 204 The spectacle of an inviting God, plying His 
wandering prodigal with all the tenderness of entreaty. 

2 . Attractive; alluring; tempting. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iti. 24 An inuiting eye : And yet me 
thinkes right modest. 1667 Milton P . L. ix. 777 This 
Fruit Divine, Fair to the Eye, inviting to the Taste. _ 1703 
Maundrell Joitrn. Jems. (1732)43 So pleasant and invit- 
ing was its shade. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece 

I. tii. 80 The Greek saddles . . do not look at all inviting. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt i. To let farms, a man must have 
the sense to see what will make them inviting to farmers. 

Invi’tingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
way that invites or allures ; attractively. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. 125 If he can but dress up a 
temptation to look invitingly, the business is done. 1724 
Ramsay 1 0 steer her up ’ ii, See that shining glass of claret 
How invitingly it looks. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. 
vi. 373 America, with its new acquisitions . . lay invitingly 
before him. 

Invi’tingness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being alluring ; attractiveness. 

1656 Artif. Handsom. 165 Elegant flowers of speech, to 
which the nature and resemblances of things, as well as 
human fancies, have an aptitude and invitingness. 1892 
Chicago Advance 28 Apr., Every satan’s-chapcl is kept., 
open and invested with all possible invitingness. 

Invitor, -our. Sc. corrupt forms of Inventab, 
inventory. Cf. Invitoby sb. 2 

*545 Aberdeen Reg. V. 10 (Jam.) Ane inuitour. 1559 
Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (1844) 1 . 320 Heir folio wis the inuitor 
^>f the said siluer work and ornamentis. 1871 W. Alex- 
ander Johnny Gibb xxxvii. (1873) 2x1 But the like o’ ’im 'll 
never be able to pay the invecior. 


Invitor, obs. variant of Inviter. 
t I’nvitory, Obs. Shortened form of Ix- 
vitatory B. 2. 

1483 Cath, A net. 197/1 Inuitory, itsvilaioriunt, 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 155 And in the mornynge 
when they come to the quere The one begynneth a Fable or a 
hystory. .Taking it in stedc of the Invitorie. 1563-87 Foxn 
A. <y M. J1596) 5i3/2 Hauing a triple inuitorie, ora double, 
or els a single inuitorie. 

Invitory, sb. 2 Corrupt form of Inventory sb. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 197/1 Inuitory, inuentarium. c 1530 
H. Rhodes in Babces Bk. 66 Take an Inuitory of such 
thinges as ye take charge of, and see how it is spente. 

Hence t Invitory v., to inventory. 

1526 in Dillon Customs of Pale (1892) 86 Wrackc found by 
the sea coste mustc be broughte to the Lagander’s hous, ana 
Invitoried. 

f Invrtreate, v. Obs. rare — 0 . In 6-7 -iate. 
[f. med.L. invitredre (Du Cange\ or It. invetriare t 
f. vitreus glassy: see -ate 3 .] traits. To glaze. 

1598 Florio, Inuctriare, to glaze, to calcinat, or inui- 
triate. Ibid. t Inuetriato , glased . . inuitriated. 

So f Invi-treable (-iable) a. = Invitbifiable. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 450 In fire, it is invariable 
per se. 

Invitress (mvsrtres). [f. Inviter + -ess.] 
A female inviter. 

16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 364 Could Marcella, and 
her muitresses, see these things without a figure? 184X 
J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk III. 175 The disgusted looks 
of the husband of his invitress. *85?" Smedlf.y L. Arundel 
xxxvii. 281 ‘Dear me, how dreadfully provoking!’ sighed 
the perplexed ‘ invitress ’. 

Invitrifiable (invrtrifaijab’l), a. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be vitrified or converted into glass. 

X796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) I. 120 Maquer found the 
purest gypsum invitrifiable by solar heat. 

t Invrvid, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Not vivid. 

1673 Sir P. Wyche Short Relat. Nile 27 A pale invivid 
colour, nearer white than ash colour. 

Invocable (i’nvdkab’l), a. rare. [ad. L. type 
*invocdbil-isy f. titvocd-re to Invoke : see -able.] 
Capable of being invoked or called upon. 

1839 Bailey Festus vi. (1852) 78 The visible form of some 
obedient sprite Or in vocable angel. 1857 H. H. Wilson tr. 
Rig-veda III. 463 Who hast been invocable of old. 

I'nvocaut. [ad. L. invocanl-em, pr. pple. of 
invoedre to Invoke.] One who invokes. 

1751 J. Bartram Observ. Trav. Pennsytv. 33 He reveals 
to the mvocant what he has taken so much pains to know. 
1893 Atkinson in Kath. Simpson Jeanie o' Biggcrsdale 
Pref. 8 The mvocant took care not to wait for it. 

Invocate (i’nv^k^t), v. Now rare. [f. L. in- 
vocal- 1 ppl. stem of invoedre to Invoke. The pa. 
pple. invocate , first used, was ad. L. invoedt-us.] 

1 . traits. = Invoke. 

1526 Pilgr. Pcrf (W. de W. 1531) 2x9 b, Thy holy name 
is muocate & named vpon vs. < X537 Inst. Chr. Man, Creed 
Art. vi. 45 Whensoever I do invocate and call upon him 
[Christ] in right faith and hope, c 1600 Shaks. Sonu. xxxviii, 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth Then those 
old nine which rimers inuocate. 1738 Wesley Ps. xviii. 
ii, Still will I invocate his Name. 1848 Keble Serin, x. 
272 That offering for sin . . which the Holy Spirit, duly 
invocated, descends upon. 

+ 2. inlr. To make invocation ; to call in prayer 
( on or upoii). Obs. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts vii. 59 They stoned Stephen 
invocating, and saying : Lord lesus, receive my spirit. 
1593 Drayton Idea 535 Some call on Heaven, some invo- 
cate on Hell. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 297 We obserue 
a peculiar adoration, and inuocat vpon the Greekish god- 
desse of vengeance Nemesis. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 256 After that houre to daybreake tis held an un- 
godly thing to invocate. 1802 H. Martin Helen of Glenross 
IV. 255 With the shriek of madness she invocated. 

Hence I'nvocated ppl. a . ; I’nvocating vbl. sb. 

1585-7 T. Rogers 39 .-4 rA (1607) 226 In thesedays pro- 
testant churches utterly condemn the invocating of, or 
praying unto, any creatures whatsoever. 1671 Milton 
Samson 575 Till . . oft-invocated death Hasten tne welcome 
end of all my pains. 1746 Smollett Reproof 200 Peace to 
that gentle soul that could deny His invocated voice to fill 
the cry. 

Invocation (inv0k<? l, j3n). Also 5 yn-. [a. 
OF. invocation , -cion, -ciiiit (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. invocation- e m, n. of action from 
invoedre to Invoke.] 

1. The action or an act of invoking or calling 
upon (God, a deity, etc.) in prayer or attestation ; 
supplication, or an act or form of supplication, for 
aid or protection. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 306 Or he \>e tempi! su!d 
.. Of dame diane gere Ryve done Of criste thru Invoca- 
cione. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame t. 67, I woll make invoca- 
tion . . Unto the god of sleepe anone. 1433 Lydg. A'. Ed- 
mund if. poi The lord of lordys.. Herde .. ther Inuoca- 
cioun And gaff hem comfort of that they stood in dreed. 
*S37 Inst. Chr. Man, ^rd Comiuanditt., To pray to saints to 
be intercessors with us and for us to our Lord for our suits 
. .so that we make no invocation of them [1543 Necess. Doct. 
so that we esteem not or worship not them as givers of those 
gifts, but as intercessors for the same] is lawful and allowed 
by the Catholic Church. i 554 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
III. App. xvii. 43 We disallow invocation or prayer to 
saints departed this life. 1607 E. Grlmstone tr. GouLxrt's 
Mem. Hist. 337 He .. yeelded up the ghost in the invo- 
cation of the name of God. 1664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. 
Popery Wks. 1847-51 VI. 489 Invocation of Saints : which 
if it be no more than a mere desire for them to pray for us, 
why is it expressed in their public offices in words that 


differ not from our prayers to God? 1673 True Worship 
God 52 It is a piece of Religious worship, as every Vow 
made to God is, implying an invocation of God to judge 
according to the Truth or Fabhood of what we promise. 
1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. jv.350 This does not imply 
a direct invocation. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece 
II. xix. 21 1 The Greek new year’s wishes for the present 
year contain a fervent invocation to Phmbusto protect their 
Majesties. 1899 Ch. Q. Rev. Jan. 274 We use the phrase 
* invocation of saints ’ in the sense ordinarily attached to it 
at the present time : namely, to denote the practice of re- 
questing departed saints for the help of their prayers to 

b. Keel. A form of invocatory prayer, as part 
of a public religious service. Also, The name or 
appellation used in invoking a divinity, etc. 

spec. The petitions addressed to each person of the God- 
head and_ to the Trinity, which form the opening part of 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic Litanies (including, in 
the latter case, petitions to^ saints also) ; also, the third part 
of the prayer of consecration in the Communion Office of 
tlm Nonjurors of 1718, and in the Office of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church of 1764, whence also in the American 
Book of Common Prayer. 

1827 Southey Penitis. IVar II. 682 The Valencians im- 
puted their.deliverance-.to. the Virgin, under her invoca- 
tion of Maria Santissima de Jos Desamparados. 1852 Hook 
Ch. Diet. (1871) 400 The commencing part of the Litany, 
containing the invocation of each person of the Godhead, 
severally, of the Blessed Trinity in Unity. 185a Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Madonna Intrcd. 35 A. new invocation was now added 
to her Litany, under the title of A ux ilium Chrislianorum. 

2 . The action or an act of conjuring or summon- 
ing a devil or spirit by incantation ; an incanta- 
tion or magical formula used for this or a similar 
purpose; a charm, spell. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 46 Babylla .. With Cemes .. He 
traceth ofte upon the grounde, Makend his invocation. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 130 b/2 He was taught in the arte 
of enchnuntement and of thynuocacions of feendes. 1541 
Act 33 Hen. VIII , c. 8 Sondrie persons .. practised inuo- 
cacions and coiiiuraciojis of spirites. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. 
11. v. 61 ’Tis a Greeke inuocation, to call fools into a circle. 
X613 Puuchas^ Pilgriiuagc (1614) 444 Themselves renuing 
their former invocation, and the Divell entring into this 
man, enuseth him to write. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. A liter. 
vi. (1875) 68 The sorcerers . . yelled incessant invocations to 
the spirits. 

3 . Admiralty Prize Procedure. The calling in of 
papers or evidence from another case : see Invoke 

5 * 

1806 Sir C. Robinson Admiralty Rep. VI. 355 In the 
practice ofinvokingevidence from other causes, ft had been 
the rule not to permit invocation from any case till that 
cause had been heard. 1828 Webster s.v., A judicial call, 
demand, or order ; as the invocation of papers or evidence 
into a court. 

Invocative (invp-kativ, i nvdWtiv), a. [f. L. 
invocat-, ppl. siem of invornre to Invoke + -ivk.] 
Characterized by invocation ; invocatory. 

1821 Examiner 381/1 Two thousand lines of blank verse 
purely invocauve. 1851 E. B. Elliott Horx A/oc. (1862) 

1. 481 The voice invocative of judgment. 

I*nvocator. rare, [agent-n. in L. form f. 
invoedre to Invoke: cf. F. invocateur (Godef. 
Compl ’.).] One who invokes, an invoker. 

1604 J. Dee in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 47 That he is, 
or hath bin a Conjurer, or Caller, or Invocator of divels. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts < 5 * Mon. (1642) 161 Conjurors, 
Witches, Necromantics, Invocators of Devils. 

Invocatory (invpkatari, rnvuk^tari), a. [f. 

L. invoedre , invoedt- (see above) + -ouy; cf. F. 
invocatoire (Litlre).] Of the nature of, character- 
ized by, or used in, invocation. 

1691 Hickrs Apol. New Separ. 11 In the invocatory part 
of any Collect in the Liturgy. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. 
Dtrvelopm. 365 The Eastern Church seemed to consider the 
consecration of the elements., to lie in the invocatory 
prayer. 1855 HouscJt. Words XII. 407 A volley of strange 
nasal sounds, imprecatory and invocatory. 1891 Lounsbury 
Stud. Chaucer II. iv. xoi The invocatory phrases which are 
among those oftenest occurring . . in the poet’s works. 

Invoice (i’nvois), sb. Also 7 envoice, 7-8 in- 
voyce, [app. orig. = invoyes , pi. of Invoy, corresp. 
to 1 6th c. F. envoy (now envoi', f. envoy er to send : 
cf. F. let Ire cT envoi letter of consignment, invoice. 

Infejrentially, this derivation is satisfactory, both as to 
meaning and fortm In- from F. and earlier Eng. en- is 
usual; and the writing of • ce for the plural - s is found in 
other words, as dice, mice, pence, in some of which also, as 
accidence, bodice , dace, truce } the resulting form is treated 
as a singular. But the historical record is not complete : the 
examples of tnvoy, invoyes, are scanty and not very early, 
and art earlier envoy in this sense is not exemplified.] 

A list of the particular items of goods shipped or 
sent to a factor, consignee, or purchaser, with their 
value or prices, and charges. 

1560 Let. in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) I. ">o3 We haue laden .. 
twenty seuen pipes of bastards and seckes,as by the Inuoices 
herewith inclosed may appeare. 1622 Malynes Ane. Law- 
Merch. 1:4 If a Factor, by a Letter of aduice, or by an 
Inuoyce of commodities which the Merchant sendelh, doe 
make a shorten trie into the Custom e hou*«. 162B Woodall 
Viaticum 10 The pills in the inuoyce of this Chest. i6jo 
Blount Law Diet., Invoice,.. a particular of the value, 
custom, and charges of any goods sent by a Merchant in 
another mans Ship, and consign’d to a Factor or correspon- 
dent in another Country’. 1687 A. Lovell tr. ThevenoCs 
Trav. m. hi The Dutch set the price, and wrote a List 
or Envoice of them, with the price on the Margin. 1809 
R. Langford Intrcd. Trade 60 Inland Invoices are some- 
times distinguished as buying or selling Invoices. 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 531 When the ablest servants 
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INVOLUNTARY. 


INVOICE. 


of the English Company were busied only about invoices 
and bills of lading. 

b. loosely . A consignment of invoiced goods. 

i& 3 i P. S. Robinson Under the Punkah 39 Here and there, 

monster fungi clustered, like a condemned invoice of um- 
brellas and parasols. 

c. atlrib as invoice-book , price , weight , etc. 

1678 J. Vernon Comptingho. 14 Some take the Tare as 

it is marked upon the several Casks, and that is called 
Invoice Tare t or Tare according to Factory. 1706 Phillips, 
Invoice-Tare , the Tare or Weight of the Cask, Bag, etc. 
in which Goods are put, mention'd in the Invoice, or 
Factor’s Account. i8iz J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (2S21) 
q Mogadore Tare is commonly reduced to British pounds 
by adding 20 per cent.-., to the Invoice weight. 1849 
Freese Comm, Class-bk. sol The Invoice-Book, in which are 
copied the Invoices received from, and sent abroad. It is 
.. not unusual to have separate books for the two — then 
called ‘ Inward Invoice-Book’, and 'Outward Invoice-Book’. 

1854 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., Did you buy these per invoice price 
or retail? 

Invoice (rnvois), v. [f. prec. sb,] trails. To 
make an invoice of, to enter in an invoice. Hence 
Invoiced///, a., Invoicing vbl. sb. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. Indict & P. 88 When they are pub- 
lickly Invoiced, it will be at their own Wills to make their 
Bargains. 1800 Mrq. Wellesley in Owen (1877) 650 

They should be invoiced at a reasonable ana just price. 

1855 Browning Old Piet . in Florence xxxii, No parcel that 
needs invoicing. 1883 Stubbs' Mercantile Circular 31 Oct. 
980/1 You can recover the amount .. from your customer, 
presuming you invoiced to him. i 883 Daily Nexus, 6 June 
3/1 To impose on bottled sparkling wines of the invoiced 
value of over 30J. a dozen an additional duty of 5 s. 

Invoke (inve^’k), v. Also 5 invoque, 6 en- 
voke, 7 invoak. [a. F. invoque-r (12th c. ia 
Hatz.-Darin.), ad. L. invoedre to call upon, esp. 
as a witness or for aid; to implore; to call by 
name, f. in- (In- 2 ) + voedre to call.] 

1 . trans. To call on (God, a deity, etc.) in prayer 
or as a witness ; to appeal to for aid or protection ; 
to summon or invite in prayer. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxiv. 88 She inuoqued and called 
thre tymes by htdous wordes tbre hundred goddes infernall, 
c 15S6 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxix. T, Since I have envoked 
thee Lett me Lord thy succour see. a 1633 Austin Medit. 
(1635) 256 As wee must not Invoke them [angels], so much 
lessc must we adore or worship them. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 145 Ye Swains, invoke the Pow’rs who rule the 
Sky, For a moist Summer, and a Winter dry. 1777 Watson 
Philip II (1839) 1 17 In witness of this our league, we in- 
voke the holy name of the ljving God. 1885 AtJutueiun 
21 Mar. 369/3 Apollo, then, is invoked in this passage as 
an avenging victor. 

b. To appeal to, in confirmation of something. 
1851 Gladstone Glean. (1879) VI. xxlv. in, I cannot here 
do better than invoke the authority of Hooker. 

2 . To summon (a spirit) by charms or incanta- 
tion ; to conjure ; also Jig. (Cf. Conjure 9.) 

x6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. m. ii, Invoking all the 
spirits of the graves To tell me. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. ii, 
l ean invoke and conjure up those^ whose eyes are more 
piercing, whose natures are more gifted. 1848 — Harold 
viil iv. Thou shalt stand by. my side while I invoke the 
phantom. 28 62 Hook Lives Alps. II. ii. X32 Thus was the 
science of architecture invoked. 

b. To utter (a sacred name) in invocation. 

1698 Fryer Acc, E. India &c P. 262 His Name being in- 
voked whehany Commendable or Famous Action is per- 
formed; saying Sham Abas, or S/utbas, as >ve are wont to 
say, Well done. *1x704 T. Brown Sat. Quack Wks. 1730 
I. 65 Wrinkled witebfes, when they truck with hell, Invoke 
thy name, and use it for a spell 

o. To call upon, or call to (a person) to come or 
to do something. 

x6g7 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 762 Ev’n then his trembling 
Tongue invok’d his Bride; With his last Voice, Eurydice, 
lie ciy’d. *878 Masque Poets 213 All things I11 youth and 
loveliness to love invoke us. 

4 . To call for (a thing) with earnest entreaty ; to 
make supplication for, to implore. 

16x7 Moryson I tin. in. 136 Upon Condition that my In- 
vitcr would be_my protection from large drinking, which 
I was many times forced to invoke. 1773 Han. Moke 
J 3^ Then Jet us, Power Supreme 1 thy 
will adore. Invoke thy mercies, and proclaim thy power. 
1832 w. Irving Alhambra I. 58 The spirits . . who nightly 
haunt the scene of their suffering, and invoke the vengeance 
of Heaven on their destroyer. 1865 Grote Plato I. Iti. 120 
H ts advice was respectful ly invoked. 

5 . Admiralty Pnzc Procedure. To call in evidence 
from a parallel case, or from the papers of a sister 
ship of the same owners, etc. 

180a Sir C. Robinson Admiralty Rep. IV. 167 Laurence 
..objected that U was not admissible,’ according to the rules 
of evidence, to invoke depositions from oiher cases. 18x7 
Wheaton Rep. (U. S. Supreme Crt.) II. App, Note i. 23 
Papen found on board another captured ship may be in- 
voked into the cause .. but the authenticity of papers thus 
invoked must be verified by affidavit. 18x8 Webster s.v. 
To order, to call judicially; as to invoke depcoitions or 
evidence into a court. 

Hence Invo-kod ///. a . ; Invoking vbl. sb. and 

M- <’■ . , . 

x6ix Florio, Inuocatione , an tnuoking or calling vpon for 
aide. 1631 M IltoN Epit. Marchioness Winchester 19 The 
god that sits at marriage-feast ; He at their invoking came. 
i8ox Ran ken Hist. France I. 1. iii. B5 Afraid .. of ihe ven- 
geance of these invoked tutelary saints. 1834 J. H. New- 
man in LyniApost., Rest (1849) 63 Wc may not stir the 
heaven of their repose By rude invoking voice. 

Involcer (inv t 7 *i*koi). [-ku!,] One who invokes. 

a 1649 Drummond ok HawTK . SJsiamachia Wks. (171 x) 199 


Ye are mass-mongers .. worshippers of images, invokers of. 
the defunct saints. 1831 Lytton Godolphin xxviii. (1877) 
J55 This image will be placed under the head of the invoker. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess , Crit. v. (1875) 190 The invokers of 
reason against custom,- 

• fTnvolate, v. Obs. rare~~°. [f. ppl. stem of 
1 ,. involdre to fly into or upon, f. in- (In- 2) + 
voldre to fly.] Hans. To fly into or upon. 

1623 Cockeram, Inuolate , to file into some place. 

Involatile (invy-latail), a. [Is- 3.] 

+ 1 . Not flying, wingless. Obs. 

1659 D. Pell Imfir. Sea 232 The Involatile creatures .. 
viz. Deer, Wolves, Beares, etc. which would, if winged . . 
bee gone. 

2 . Not volatile ; incapable of being vaporized. 

2869 Tyndall in Fortn. Rev. 1 Feb. 231 One or more of 
the substances into which the waves of light break up com- 
pound molecules are comparatively involatile, 
f Invola'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action from 
Involute. ] a. A flying into or upon. b. A seizing 
by or as by robbery, plunder. 

1658 Phillips, Isivolation , a flying into, a x68o Butler 
Rent . (1759) I. 407 Tho Dr. - .adventured . . to invade it by 
Surreption and Involation. 

f Involuble, Cl. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. in- 
volubilis (Ambrosius, c 375), f. in- (In- 3 ) + volfi- 
bilis able to be turned round, mutable, f. volv-ere 
to roll, turn round.] 

1 . That cannot turn or change ; immutable. 

1614 Sylvester Lit. Barias 1. 161 Even Thee, the Cause 

of Causes: Sourse of all,. .Infallible, involuble, insensible. 

2 . Incapable of being rolled up. 

_ 1654 Hobbes Lib. <$• Nee. Wks. 1840 IV. 234 Vast and 
involuble volumes concerning predestination [etc.]. 

Involucel (invp*li7/sel). Bot. Formerly -ell. 
[ad. mod.L. involucellum , (also in Eng. use), dim. 
of Involucrum. Cf. F. involucelle (Littre).] A 
whorl of bracts surrounding one of the divisions in 
an inflorescence ; a partial or secondary involucre, 
a. in L. form involucellum. 

1765 J. Lee Introd. Bot. Gloss., Involucellum , a partial 
Involucrum. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 449 
Umbel with 5 spokes, .involucella egg-shaped. 1830 Lindley 
Nat.Syst. Bot. 76 Apetalous dicotyledons, with.. a calycine 
involucellum to the female or hermaphrodite flowers. 

/ 3 . Ih Eng. form involucel. 

1804 Med. Jml. XII. 368 Involucell, reaching half way 
round, threfe-leaved, bent downwards. 1806 Galpine Brit. 
Bot. 145 Chserophyllum .. Involucells reflexed, -concave. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 183 Scabiosa ..calyx-tube con- 
tracted at the top, included in the tubular involucel. 

Involuceilate, a- Bot. [ad. mod.L. involu- 
cellatus : see Involucel and -ate 3 .] Furnished 
with involucels. So Involttce'Uated a. 

1828 Webster, Involuccllate , surrounded with involucels. 
Barton. 1&S0 Gray Struct. Bot . (ed. 6) 4x7/1. 

Involticral (involi/rkral), a. Bot. [f. L. in- 
volucr-um Involucre + -al. So in mod.F.] Of 
or pertaining to an involucre. 

184s Lindley Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 86 Outer involucral 
scales lanceolate. 1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks xi. 480 The 
involucral appendages of the hazel-nut. 1872 Oliver Eletn. 
Bot. 11. 187 The white involucral bracts of Dwarf Cornel, 

Involucrate (invfllbrknft), a. Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. involiicrdt-us, f. involucr-um : see -ate 2 .] Fi- 
nished with an involucre. So Involu* crated a. 

1830 Lindley Nal. Syst. Bot. 35 Monadelphous stamens 
and involucrated flowers. 1847 Craig, Involucrate . 1870 

Hooker Stud. Flora 299 Flowers in involucrate umbels. 
Involu'crating, ppl. a. Bot. rare. [As if from 
a vb. involucrate'. cf. involucrated .] Forming an 
involucre. 

1830^ Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 51 Flowers, .naked, or with 
large involucrating bracteae. 

Involucre (rnvdlb/kp-i). [a. F. involucre (1545 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. involucrum.'] 

1 . That which envelops or enwraps; a case, 
covering, envelope ; spec, in Anat. f a membranous 
envelope, as the pericardium. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 25 Pericardon (whiche is the 
InuoJucre of the hart). 1822-34 Good's, Study Med. (ed. 4) 

I. 29 The involucres of the teeth are their gums, membranes, 
and sockets or alveoli. 

.'Jig. 1873 Earle Philol . Eng. Toupee (ed. 2) § 196 The verb 
‘is the central representative and focus of that predicative 
force.. which in the interjection is wrapped round and en- 
folded with an involucre of emotion. 1898 Month June 6co j 
To distinguish the emotional substance of religion from its 1 
intellectual involucre. 

2 . Bot. A whorl or rosette of bracts surrounding 
an inflorescence, or at the base of an umbel. 

Also b. In ferns, sometimes applied to the induslum. 

C. In liverworts, a sheath of tissue surrounding the female 
sexual organs, d. In fungi, the velum. Partial invo- 
lucre = Involucel. See also Involucrum 3., 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. v. 56 This set of small 
leaves or folioles is called the involucre. 1800 Asiatic Ann. 
Reg ., Misc. Tr. 165/1 Flowers, .in umbel Is. .Involucre many 
leaved, the leaves toothed. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. 1. 
(13581 xi When many bracts are collected in a whorl round 
several flowers they form an involucre 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PL VI. 146 The indusium .. in some few of our 
native species, as in the ’Filmy Ferns,, .is cup-shaped,, .it is 
then often called an involucre. X875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 303 The surrounding tissue of the thallus divides 
repeatedly anil grows into an involucre which is arched 
upwards and through which the elongating sporogonium 
afterward* pushes its way. Ibid. 306. 

3 . Zool. = Involucrum. 3. 


Involucred (-lh/ksid), a. rare. [f. p rec . + 

-ed 2 .] Furnished with an involucre ; Inyoluciute. 

1806 Galpine Brit . Bot. 62 Comus . . umb. axillary 
peduncled, involucred. 2822 A. T. Thomson Loud. 
(1818) 97 Cephaelis. . Flowers in an involucred head. *' 

Involu’cret. Bot. rare, [-et diminutive.] - 

Involucel. 

1796 Martyn Lang. Bot.,{e d. 2), Involucellum , an In- 
volucret. A little or partial involucre. 1806 Galpine Brit 
Bot. 126 Involucrets as long as the flow[er] leaflets). 

Involuxriform, a. [ad. mod.L. inveiuen- 
form-is y f. involucr-um Involucre : see -forji.1 
Having the form of an involucre. 

1851 T. Moore Brit. Ferns (1864) 20 Woodsia = Dorsal- 
fruited Fems, having the indusia involucriform, i.e., at- 
tached beneath the sori, and divided at the margin into 
hajr-like incurved segments. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 10 
Winter Aconite. .Radical leaves palmate, cauline whorled 
and involucriform. 


T Invohr crous, a. Obs. rare ~\ [f. L. xV 
volucr-um (see next) + -ous.] Covered up, veiled. 

1622 H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. n. (1637) 6 7 So invo- 
lucrous and hidden are Gods etemall projects. 

Ii Involucrum (mvol'xrkram). PI. -a. [L., 
— wrapper, covering, envelope ; f. involvere to en- 
wrap, envelop, Involve.] 

1. Outer covering, envelope; covering membrane; 
^Involucre i. 

a 1677 Half. Prim . Orig. Man. tv. it. 299 By this means 
the Earth was not at all conspicuous, but involved in an 
involucrum of Water. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 186 Fragments of a fetus, which, .have sometimes been 
surrounded by an adscititious involucrum. 1843 J. G. 
Wilkinson Swedenborg's Anivt. Kingd. I. i. 18 Ihe tongue 
is principally composed of small muscles, of nervous invo- 
lucra or membranes, and of fat. 

2. Bot. — Involucre 2. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snjp. s. v., The Involucrum consists 
of a multitude of little leaves disposed in a radiated manner. 
2776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 11 When it sur- 
rounds the base of the Umbel, it is called the general In- 
volucrum ; but, when it surrounds the base of an Unibellule, 
or little Umbel, it is called the partial Involucrum, or 
Involucellum. 1859 Darwin Orig . Spec . v. (1872) 116 These 
differences have sometimes been attributed to the pressure 
of the involucra on the florets, 

3 . Zool. A kind of sheath about the base of the 
thread-cells of acalephs. 

1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. Asiim. iii. 141 In this state it is 
invested by an involucrum , which surrounds its base, , 

Involume, variant of Envolumb v., Obs 
+ InvoTument. Obs. [ad. late L. invo lu- 
men t-um (Vulgate), wrapper, f. involvere to In- 
volve : see -ment.] An envelope, covering. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viii. 100 The hard Mcmbran 
is both to the brayne an inuol[u]ment,as also an aptproppe. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 278 That same tenuious 
involument is Mace. 


Involuntarily (mvp-luntanU), adv. [f. as 

next + -LY 2 .] In an involuntary manner ; without 
exercise or co-operation of the will. 

1562 Bulleyn Def.-agst. Sickness, Bk. Sicke tucn 81 a, If 
the paciente. .wepe inuoluntarily without cause. 2665 1. 
Mall Offer F. Help 36 He that suffers in voluntarily.. shall 
neither have acceptance nor reward. 2852 G. Wilson Life 
Reid v. 93 We execute many movements involuntarily. 
2860 Maury Phys. Gcog . Sea (Low) vi. § 3x6, I was in- 
voluntarily led from one research to another. 

InvoTtuitariness. [f- next + -ness.] The 
quality of being involuntary. 

2649 Bp. Hall Cases Cousc. vii. (1654) 56^ I apprehend 
there is not an absolute involuntarinesse in tins engagement 
but a mixt one. 2823 Shelley Address Pr.Wks. 2888 L 
260 The religious freedom which the involuntariness of faitn 
ought to have taught all monopolists of Heaven long, long 
ago, that every one had a right to possess. 1875 JowetT 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 344 The Socratic doctrine of the mvoiun- 
tariness of evil. 

Involuntary (ir.vp-liJntari), a. [ad. L- tn- 
volunlari-us , f. in - (In- 3 ) + vohtntarius \ olun- 
tary: cf. F. involonlaire (14th c., Oresme).] 

1 . Not voluntary ; done or happening without 
exercise or without co-operation of the will ; not 
done willingly or by choice; independent of volition, 
unintentional. 

1531 E lyot Gov. in. i, Intermedlynge involuntary som* 
tyme is priuely done, as stelynge, auoutry, poisonyng, »ats • 
hede. .somtyme it is violent, as batry, open murdre anu 
manslaughter. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xlv. 505 'I nocmx-- 
stoppeth. .the inuoluntarie running of vrine. xfizoOKANCL 
Div. Logike 57 No pure involuntarie, or mccre yiolent-com* 
pelled action is a sinne. 2752 Johnson Rambler NO. ■ * 54 - 

P12 Sometimes unexpected flashes of instruction were siru 

out by., an involuntary concurrence of ideas. 1872 . 

Emotions i. 37 Another familiar instance of a reflex acuo 
the involuntary closing of the eyelids when the sunac 
the eye is touched. , 

b. Physiol. Concerned in bodily actions or pro- 
cesses which are independent of the will. 

2840 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. (1842) *39 i Mus . c ‘“^ 
divided into two great classes, voluntary and mvolun >• 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex.,I[nvoluntary\ nerves , the nerves wmeu 
supply involuntary muscles. 

2 . Unwilling (+ to do something). 

2597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. *Hj» ” * * ,c * 
our selves involuntary to Uclpe the one the otl,er * » JJ, 
Pope Dune. xv. 82 The gath’ring number, as u moves 
Involves a vast involuntary throng. , 

In- voluntary {Music ) : sse Voluxt.vrv sb. 



INVOLUNTO-MOTOBY. 

In vo :lunt o-mo 1 1 ory , a. Physiol. [f. In- 
VOlunt-ary + Motory : cf. volunto-motory .] Per- 
taining to or characterized by involuntary motion ; 
spec, applied, after Remak, to the inner division of 
the mesoblast, otherwise called the splanchnopleure. 

1878 Allen Thomson in EncycL Brit . VIII. 167/2 The 
inner division, the involunto-motory, corresponding to the 
visceral wall or splanchno-pleure. 

Involup, obs. form of Envelope v. 
Involutant (invffl’tt'tant). Math. [f. L. in - 
vo lilt-, ppl. stem of involvere to Involve + -ant : 
see Involution 6 a, and cf. determinant , etc.] 
(See quot.) 

1890 Taber in Proc. Loud. Math. Soc. XXII. 73 The 
involutant of //;, «, two matrices of order w, is the resultant 
of the scalar equations obtained by equating to zero a 
linear function with scalar coefficients of the oj 2 matrices 
which result from multiplying 1, vt, 7 n\... ni 10 ^ 1 into 

1, tt, 

Involute (rnvMttt), a. and sb. [ad. L. invo- 
lute us, -urn, pa. pple. of involvere to roll in or up, 
Involve.] 

A. adj. 1 . Involved; entangled; intricate; 
f hidden, obscure (obs.). 

1669 Gale Crt . Gentiles t. Ui. x, 101 They import an in- 
volute Speech or obscure, question. 1690 Norris Beati- 
tudes (1692) 10 Earthly-mindedness .. was really forbidden 
according to the more retired and involute Sense of the Law. 
1837 Carlyle Diam. Neckl. xvi. in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 190 
This most involute of Lies is finally winded off. a 1849 Poe 
Murders in Rue Morgue Whs. 1865 1. 179 P 2 The possible 
moves [in chess] being not only manifold, but involute, the 
chances of such oversight are multiplied. 1889 Lou gut, . Mag. 
Oct. 590 We all know good novels which are complex, 
involute, tortuous. 

2 . Rolled or curled up spirally ; spiral ; spec ; in 
Conch. Having the whorls wound closely round 
the axis, and nearly or wholly concealing it. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <$• Min. Introd., III. Fishes, 
which are, I. Marine .. or testaceous, and are turbinate, 
which are either involute, as the Nautilus, .or orbicular, as 
the Welke. 1828 Stark Elevt. Nat. Hist. II. 62 Bulla., 
body behind covered by an external oval involute shell. 
1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 77 Shell placed vertically in 
the posterior part of the body, with the involute spire to- 
wards the ventral side. 1856-8 W. Clark l^an der Hoeven's 
Zool. I. 389 Mouth with involute spiral tongue, composed of 
protracted maxillae. 

3 . Bot. Rolled inwards at the edges. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. m. xvi. (1765) 206 Involute, 
rowled in ; when their lateral Margins are rowled spirally 
inwards on both sides. 1806 Galpine Brit. Bot. 40 L[eaves] 
involute, pungent. 1830 L/ndley Nat. Syst. Bot. 144 Entire 
petals involute in aestivation. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. 
§ 2. 133 Leaves are as to the mode of packing. . Involute, 
both margins rolled toward the midrib on the upper face. 

4. Geom. t Involute figure or curve : — B. 2. Obs. 
Of a tooth in a cog-wheel: Having its working 
face in the form of an involute. 

1706 Phillips, Involute and Evolute Figures. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. I. 642/2 Involute Figure or Curve , is 
that which is traced out by the outer extremity of a string 
as it is folded or wrapped upon another figure, or as it is un- 
wound from off it. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch. <$■ Clockm. 
125 Wheels with involute teeth, .are now rarely used. 

B. sb. 1 . Something involved or entangled, rare. 
1845 De Quincey Susp. de Prof. 1. Wks. 1863 XIV. 13 

Far more of our deepest feelings . . pass to us as involutes 
(if I may coin that word) in compound experiences incap- 
able of being disentangled, than ever reach us directly. 
1850 — Ibid. 121 One of those many important cases which 
elsewhere I have called involutes of human sensibility. 

2. Geom. A curve such as would be traced out 
by the end of a flexible inextensible string if un- 
wrapped (being still kept stretched) from a given 
curve in the plane of that curve ; the locus of a 
point in a straight line which rolls without sliding 
on a given curve. Correlative to Evolute. 

_ 1796 HuTTON/J/nrih ZhV/. 1. 642/2 The Involute of a cycloid, 
is also a cycloid equal to the former. 1879 Thomson & Tait 
Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 17 If a flexible and inextensible string be 
fixed at one point of a plane curve, and stretched along the 
curve, and be then unwound in the plane of the curve, its 
extremity will describe an Involute of the curve. 1881 
Routledge Science ii. 44 Apollonius treated also of invo- 
lutes and evolutes. Ibid. ix. 208 Huyghens . . discovered 
another curious property of the cycloid, and introduced a 
new idea into geometry, namely, that of the involutes. 
Hence I'nvolutely adv., in an involved manner. 
x68x H. More Exp. Dan. vt. 226 The sense is very coherent 
with what follows.. which contains though something in vo- 
lutely and contractedly both the first and second Resur- 
rection. 

Involuted (rnvfflkrted), a. [f. prec. + -ED*.] 

1. —Involute a. 2 , 3 . 

1816 Kirby & S p. Entomol. (1818) II. 327 A Brazilian 
beetle in my cabinet .. has curious involuted suckers on its 
feet. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 37 Where it is to absorb 
as well as to secrete, it is usually involuted or folded upon 
itself. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 66 A symmetrical in- 
voluted shell 1875 Darwin Inscctiy. PI. xvi. 392 The 
leaves catch many small insects which are found chiefly 
beneath the involuted margins. 

2 . Phys. That has passed through the process of 
involution : see Involution 4. 

. 1893 G. E. Herman Dis. Wont. ix. 94 A uterus which is 
imperfectly involuted receives more blood than it should. 

Hence luvoltrtedly adv., in an involuted or en- 
tangled manner. 

Vol. V. 
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1879 G. Meredith Egoist I. ix. 163 Curls, half curls, root 
curls, vine ringlets, wedding rings .. waved or fell, waved 
over or up or involutedly, or strayed loose and downward. 
Involuting, .vbl. sb. rare~~ x . [as if from a vb. 
* involute (f. ppl. stem of L. involvere to Involve) 
4--ING 1 . Cf. Convolute v.} Involving. 

1884 Brit, ff For. Evang. Rev. Oct. 682 He has taken 
liberties with his native language in the involuting and 
coining of words. 

Involution (invfflbrjsn). [ad. L. involution- 
em, n. of action from involvere to Involve: cf. F. 
involution (13-14111 c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The action of involving or fact of being in- 
volved ; implicit comprehension or inclusion ; im- 
plication ; also, quasi -concr., that which is involved. 

i6ix Cotgr., Involution , an inuolution, enwrapping, in- 
fo u Id mg. 1642 Jer, Taylor Episc. (1647) 136 Often.. a 
Bishop nay an Apostle is called a Presbyter. . by reason of the 
involution or comprehension of Presbyter within EpiscopusI 
1790 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) 111 . 489 According to the 
philosophers, who can discern an endless involution of 
germs or organized bodies, the future animal exists in the 
female parent. 1798 Coleridge Satyrattc's Lett. ii. 223 
Aristotle has . . required of the poet an involution of the 
universal in the individual. 1867 Stubbs Led. Hist. (1886) 
17 From his own involution in the matter of which he is to 
jud^e. 1892 Newman Smyth Chr. Ethics n. iii. 420 The 
instinct to discover the deeper moral involutions of current 
political questions is a power of great ethical value. 

b. concr. Something that involves or enwraps ; 
an envelope, covering, etc. 

164$ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 269 The involution 
or membranous covering . . called the silly how, that some- 
times is found about the heads of children upon their birth. 

2 . An involved or entangled condition ; entangle- 
ment, complication; intricacy of construction or 
style (as in a literary work or the arrangement of 
words in a sentence) ; also concr., something com- 
plicated; an intricate movement, a tangle, etc. 

^ x6xx Cotgr., Anfractucux, full of turnings, compasses, 
involutions. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 1. i. 73 All their acts 
and actions are so full of mixtures, involutions, and compli- 
cations. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 168 j 7 Mackbeth 
proceeds to wish . . that he may, in the involutions of infernal 
darkness, escape the eye of providence, a X763 Shenstone 
Economy in. 33 Such the clue Of Cretan Ariadne ne’er 
explain’d ! Hooks 1 angles I crooks 1 and involutions wild l 
1820 Hazutt Led. Dram. Lit. 156 The style of the first 
act has .. more involution, than the general style of 
Fletcher. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. 1. viit. § 24. 433 .He 
introduced ; . a sort of involution into his style, which gives 
an air of dignity and remoteness from common life. 1858 
G. Macdonald Phan tastes xiv, The whole place .. swam 
with the involutions of an intricate dance. 

3 . An at. A rolling, curling, or turning inwards; 
concr. a part of a structure formed by this action. 

1851 Carpenter Man. Phys . (ed. 2) 494 A cavity . . which 
is subsequently rendered more complex by the prolongation 
and involution of its walls in various parts. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Life Introd. 36 The peripheral apparatus retains its 
typical character as an involution of the integument in the 
olfactory.. organs. 1873 Mivart Elcm. Anat. ix. 392 The 
ear like the eye is formed by an involution of the skin. x88o 
— Cat 230 Glands, .are. . complex involutions of an epithelial 
surface. 

4 . Phys. 1 The retrograde change which occurs 
in the body in old age, or in some organ when its 
permanent or temporary purpose has been fulfilled * 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Also at (rib. 

x86o Tanner Pregnancy ii. 93 The whole process of de- 
generation and reconstruction is spoken of as the involution 
of the uterus. 1878 Gamgee tr. Hermann's Hum. Phys. 530 
The close of the period of fecundity and the arrest of men- 
struation are associated with certain bodily changes, 
especially of the generative apparatus, which are compre- 
hended in the term ‘involution’. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Senile Involution , the shrinking of the whole body which 
accompanies old age. Ibid., Involution cysts , the cysts , 
found in the shrivelled mammary glands of old women, 1 
being dilated acini or ducts of the gland filled with a. thick 
fluid. x3o8 G. E. Herman Dis. Wont. Ix. 87 During the 
last few tfays of pregnancy, and the first few days of invo- 
lution, giant cells with many nuclei are to b z seen. 

5 . Biol. A retrograde process of development; 
the opposite of evolution ; degeneration. Chiefly 
in Comb., as involution-form. 

1896 Allbutt* s Syst. Med. 1. 761 Involution forms [of 
bacilli] being pretty constantly developed. 1897 Ibid. II. 90 
Evidence that the clubs are involution-forms. 

6. Math. a. Arith. and Alg . The multiplication 
of a quantity into itself any number of times, so as 
to raise it to any assigned power. Hence, in 
extended sense, the raising of a quantity to any 
power, positive, negative, fractional, or imaginary. 

1706 W. Jones Sytu Palmar. Matlteseos 51 By the Invo- 
lution of the Binomial Root. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. 

I. 197 Involution is the raisjngof powers from any proposed 
root ; or the method of finding the square, cube, biquadrate, 
&c., of any given quantity. 

b. Geom. A system of pairs of points on a right 
line, so situated that the product of the distances 
of the two points of each pair from a certain fixed 
point on the line (the centre of involution) is equal 
to a constant quantity. Hence in various extended 
uses (see quot. 1S47). 

[1837 Chasles A Permit Hist. 77 Desargues appelait la 
relation qui constitue son beau theoreme involution de six 
points .] 1847 Cayley in Catnb. <J- Dubl. Math. Jrnl, II. 52 
When three conics have the same points of intersection, any 
transversal intersects the system in six points, which are 


INVOLVE. 

said to be in involution. It appears natural to apply the 
term to the conics themselves; and then it is easy to 
generalize the notion of involution so as to apply it to 
functions of any number of variables. X879 Salmon Conics 
31 1. 1885 Leudesdorf tr. Cremona's Prof Geom. 101 In 

an involution the elements are conjugate to one another in 
pairs. 

I'nvolutive, a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. involutiv-us, 
f. involut ppl. stem of involvere to Involve : see 
-1VE, and cf. F. involutif (1798 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Characterized by involution ; see Involute a. 3. 

1855 Mavne Expos. Lex., Involutions , applied by Candolle 
to estivation in which the floral organs are rolled inwards ; . . 
to perfoliation where the two bodies of a leaf contained in 
the bud roll themselves from without inwards : .. involutive. 

Iuvolut o rial (mypl’moo-rial), a. Geom. [f. It. 
involutorio , L. type *involutori-us (f. involvere, in- 
volut - : see -ory) + -al. Cf. nied.L. involfttdrium 
a wrapper, cover (Du Cange).] Of or pertaining 
to geometrical involution ; connecting a system of 
objects in pairs, 

I nvolutorial homology, a homology whose parameter is — z. 
18S5 Leudesdorf Cremona's Prof Geom. 64 In this case 
the homology is called harmonic or involutorial, and two 
j corresponding points (or lines) correspond to one another 
' doubly; that is to say ^ every point (or line) has the same 
correspondent whether it be regarded as belonging to the 
first or the second figure. 

Involve (invp-lv), v. Also 4-S on-, [ad. L. 
involvere to roll into or upon, to wrap up, envelop, 
surround, entangle, make obscure, f. in- (In- -) 
+ volvere to roll. Cf. OF. invoher (1464 in 
Godef.).] To enfold, envelop, entangle, include : 
predicated either of an agent or of a surrounding 
or enveloping substance or material. 

1 . trans. To roll or enwrap in anything that is 
wound round, or surrounds as a case or covering; 
to enfold, to envelop. Const, in, T with. 

, x 4 8 * Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 37 Anonc fro benethe .. 
ther brake vppe a flame of fier that inuoluyd hem. 1516 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259 The corporas . . wherin 
his blessed body was inuolued or wrapped. 1553 Eden 
Treat. Ncwe Ind. (Arb.) 27 Inuoluinge with cereclothe, & 
pouderinge with spyces the body. 1650 Rvlwek A nthropo- 
met. i. 1 The Heads of Infants.. are involved in head-bands. 
<21677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. r. ii. 63 They lye more 
torpid, and inactive, and inevident, .. like a spark involved 
in ashes. 1774 Goldsm. NaL Hist. (1862) I. 159 Within 
this the embryo is still farther involved, in two membranes 
called the chorion and amnios. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh m. 179, 1 saw Fog only, the great tawny weltering fog, 
Involve the passive city. 

. As- *387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. ii. (Skeat) 1. 56 Tho I was 
in prosperitie, and with forain goodes enuolued. a 14 so 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2657 A cursed caitif Inuolued 
and y-wrapped in pc vice Of couetise. 165* C Cartwright 
Cert. Relig , . 1. 205 What sentence we should all have, if God 
. . had not involved and wrapped us in his righteousnessc. 
1896 Sir W. Harcourt Sp. Ho. Comm. 29 July, The hon. 
member made a speech last night in which he proceeded to 
involve himself in his own virtue. (Cf. Horace Od. m. xxvc. 

55 Mca virtule me involvo.] 

2 . To wind in a spiral form, or in a series of 
curves, coils, or folds ; to wreathe, coil, entwine. 

*555 Eden Decades 26 Rouling them togyther on acyrcle 
inuolued after the maner of a slepyng snake. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guillcmeau* s Fr. Chirttrg. xvi b/t The threde which is 
involvde rounde about the Needle. x6ca Marston Antonio's 
Rev. iv. v, Let’s thus our bands, our hearts, our armes in- 
volve. 1667 Milton P. L. vji. 483 Some of Serpent kinde, 

. . involv’d Thir Snakie foulds. 1818 Shelley Rev . Islam 
hi. xxiii, Like a choir of devils. Around me they involved a 
giddy dance. 

b. fg. To join as by winding together or inter- 
twining ; to ‘ wrap up * with. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapf 254 You will needs involve your 
own esteem with the credit of your ill cause. 1667 Milton 
P. L. it. 806 He knows His end with mine involved. 17 68 
Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) II. 146 (Fragment) Our mis- 
fortunes were involved together. 1852 H. Rogers Ed. 
Faith (z8s3) 1 08 Whetberfaith can ever exist independently 
of belief,— whether it is not always involved with it, . . that 
is the point on which I want light. 

3 . Jig. To envelop within the folds of some con- 
dition or circumstance ; to environ, esp. so as to 
obscure or embarrass; to beset with difficulty or 
obscurity. Const, in, f with. 

1382 Wvclif Pref. Ep. Jerome vii. 71 The thrid hath 
bigynnyngis and ende with so feel derknessis enuolued. 
1531 Elyot Gov. i. xiv, That reuerende studie is inuolued 
in so barbarouse a langage, . . no man understandyng it but 
they whichc haue study ed the lawes. 1598 Marston 
Pygmal. 11. 142 That such Cymerian darknes should inuolue 
A quaint conceit. ^ 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 

92 This doctrine, - is involved with absurdities, and inexplic- 
able contradictions. 1790 Paley_ Horx Paul. Wks. 1825 
III. 207 This passage is involved in great obscurity. _ 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed, 2) III. 391 The numerous difficulties in 
which this question is involved. 

b. To entangle (a matter), to render intricate. 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1004/2 As wililye as those 
shrewes that beguyle hym haue holpe hym to inuolue and 
intryke the matter. 1627 Hakewill •///*??. (1635) 54 1 Rather 
.. to dispatch the busines with judgement, then to inuolue 
it with nice distinctions. Mod. We must not further tmoRc 
the statement ; it is intricate enough already. 

4 . To envelop or (in later use, more usually) en- 
tangle (a person) in trouble, difficulties, perplexity, 
etc.; to embarrass; to engage in circumstances 
from which it is difficult to withdraw. Const, in, 

+ with, into. 
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INVY. 


' 1387-8 T. Use Test. Love 1. L (Skeat) I. m These thynges 
haue me so enuolued with care, that wanhope of helpe 
is throughout me ronne. C1440 Gesta Rom. (1838) If. i. , 
276 His conscience . . involves hym in grete sorowes and 
diseases of hert, for his synne. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 321 Involved with more perplexity now than ever, he 
was at his wits end. 1704 Lond . Gaz. No. 4058/5 The 
Differences wherein he finds himself . . envolved with the 
Emperor. 1716 Atterbury Let. to Swift 6 Apr., In- 
volvingme designedly into those squabbles. 1828 DTsraeli 
Chat. /, I, xi.300 Tne war in which Charles was now in- 
volved . .was of the most popular character. 1839 Yeowell 
Anc. Brit. C/u x. (1847) 104 Their misconduct soon involved 
both kings and people in one common ruin. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 282 You imagine that you will involve me in 
a contradiction. 1898 A. W. W. Dale Life R. W . Dale ii. 
35 Mr. Muller had been involved in financial difficulties. 

5. To implicate in a charge or crime ; to cause 
or prove (a person) to be concerned in it. 

1655 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers ^ (Camden) II. 255 
Hee [the King] passed fewer arrests, which inuolued diuers 
to the great dissatisfaction of many Presidents. 1660 
R. Coke Justice Vind. 16 That the King may be involved 
in the same crime with themselves, he [Strafford] must die by 
Act of Parliament. 1695 Blackmore Pr . Artlu 1 . 287 Let not 
my Crime involve the Innocent. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
III. 391 It was the interest of the enemies of Alcibiades..to 
involve as many persons as they could in the charge. 1885 
Diet. Nat. Biog. III.213/2 He was soon induced, .to make 
confessions which seriously involved the duke. 

0. irons. To include; to contain, imply, j-a. 
Of a person, or with reference to personal action : 
To include covertly in or under something; to 
wrap up. Also in indirect passive. Ohs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learnt, u. iv. § 4 When the secrets and 
mysteries of religion . . are involved in fables or parables. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 132 Sonie^ have 

written Mystically, as Paracelsus, .. involving therein the 
secret of their Elixir, and enigmatically expressing the 
nature of their gTeat worke. 17x0 Berkeley Print. Hum. 
Knowl. § 1x9 They have dreamed of mighty mysteries in- 
volved in numbers. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relt, g.. 85 
The antient Greek Poets were reputed to involve divine, 
and natural . . notions of their gods under mystical and 
parabolical expressions. 

b. Of a thing: To include within its folds or 
ramifications; to contain, comprise, comprehend. 
Now chiefly Math., or passing into c. 

1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig.x. 15 The Church of 
England involves all the Brittains within her Communion. 
1799 Wilson in Phil. 7Vam. LXXX.IX. 298 It involves., 
not a cube, but a truncate sixth power in a cubic shape. 
x8ix I. M. Williams (title) The Dramatic Censor, .involv- 
ing a correct register of every night's Performances at our 
Metropolitan Theatres. 187s Todhunter Algebra, (ed. 7) 
xlx. § 290 Any equation which involves rational quantities 
and quadratic surds. 

c. esp. To contain implicitly; to include as a 
necessary (and therefore unexpressed) feature, cir- 
cumstance, antecedent condition, or consequence ; 
to imply, entail. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 267 Wherein (al- 
though most know not what they say) there are involved 
unknowne considerations. 1651 Hobbes Lcvtath. 111. xl. 249 
Their wills, .were before the Contract involved in the will of 
Abrahanu 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 23 In moral 
truth, we involve likewise the intention of the speaker, that 
his words should correspond to his thoughts in the sense in 
which he expects them to be understood. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece xlv, VI. 43 The submission of Byzantium would 
probably involve that of Perinthus. 1853 Lynch Rivulet 
xc, i, Some new task Involving care and strife. 189a West- 
cott Gosfcl of Life p. xviii. Every argument involves some 
assumptions. 

d. To include or affect in its operation. 

1847 Mrs- A. Kerr Hist Semi a 4 To promote those 
general ideas which involve the destiny of the human race. 
1857 Rcskxn Pol. Econ. Art 6 It will be held a worthy 
subject of consideration what are the political interests in- 
volved in such accumulation, a x88$ JJ. S. Grant Pers . 
Mens. II. 531 Men who.. could not be induced to serve as 
soldiers, except in an emergency, when the safety of the 
nation was involved. 

7. To roll up within itself, to envelop and take 
in ; to overwhelm and swallow up. 

1605 Bacon Adv . Learn, x. i. § 3, X. learned, that the same 
mortality involveth them both. 1649 Jf.r.^ Taylor Gt. 
Exevtp. Disc. _ xv. § 27 They . . were all involved and 
swallowed up into the body of the sun of righteousness. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 1022 The stormy fates descend : 
pne death involves Tyrants and slaves. 1742 Pope Dune. 
XV. 82 The gathering number, as it moves along. Involves 
a vast involuntary throng. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. exxx, 
My love Involves the love before; My love is vaster 
passion now, 

8. Math. To multiply (a quantity) into itself any 
desired number of times; to raise to a power. 
Now rare or Ohs. 

1673 Kersey Algebra 3 These numbers, .are usually called 
the Indices, or Exponents of those Powers . . because they 
shew . . how many rimes the Root is Involved or multiplied 
in producing each Power respectively. 1706 W. Jones Syn. 
Palmar. Mat lies cos 46. x8xx Hutton Course Math. (ed. 6) 

1. 191 Let a+x be involved to the 5th power. 1875 
Todhunter A Igibra (ed. 7) xvi. 5 221 If the quantity which 
is to be involved be a fraction, both its numerator and its 
denominator must be raised to the proposed power. 

f 0. To turn over in the mirnl ; to revolve, rare . 
£ 1470 Harding Ch*vn. lxxv. ii, The kyng. .in his mvnde 
ymagened and inuolued Howe sonc and when • > They 
might agayn bee consodate. 

Hence Involving vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; also In- 
voTvcr, one who or that which involves, 
xfixi Flo Rio, Inucglia, aa enuoluing. 1C60 Boyle New 


Exp. Phys. Mcch. Digress. 374 The upper part of the in- 
volving Amnios. 1738 Glover Leonidas 11. 172 Rapid tor- 
rents of involving flames. ? c i860 L. Oliphant in A thenaeum 
(1891) 23 May 659/3 The hand that has used a revolver .. 
does not waver with a pen, though the lines he traces may 
be an involver of a revolver again. xB3o Mem. John Leggc 
vii. 84 A seemingly needless involving of the truth. 
Involved (invp’lvd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED *.] 

1. lit. a. Curved spirally, b. Enfolded, en- 
wrapped. 

cx6xx Chapman Iliad 11. 179 His sandie confines; whose 
sides, grone with his inuolued waue. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della. Valle's Trav. E. India 52 Their Beards and Hair 
they wear long, untrim'd, rudely involv’d. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 809 An engorgement of the involved bowel. 

+ 2. Of persons, their actions, etc. Not straight- 
forward and open; underhand, covert, crooked, 
reserved. Obs. 

X607-X2 Bacon Ess., Counsel (Arb.) 322 There be men that 
are in nature faithfull, and sincere and plaine, and direct, not 
craftye, and involved. 1640 Habington Castara III. (Arb.) 
1 18 All th' involv'd designements of the wise. 17x3 Steele 
Guardian No. 44 P 4 They are very sullen and involved. 

3. Intricate, complicated, b. Contained by im- 
plication, implicit. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 9 To pose my appre- 
hension with those involved ./Enigmas and riddles of the 
Trinity. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1750, The style of this 
work [Rambler) has been censured by some shallow cri ticks as 
involved and turgid. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. ii. (1847) 
21 The involved language of Gildas . . has led to much mis- 
apprehension of his meaning. 1864 Bowen Logic ii. 40 
These Laws of Thought exist there m a latent or involved 
form. 

Hence InvoTvedly adv., in a way that is involved 
implicitly; Invo*lvedness, the fact, state, or 
quality of being involved. 

1624 F. White Repi. Fisher 33 Doctrine neither ex pres l y 
nor inuoluedly contained in holy Scripture. 1647 Boyle 
Disc. Swearing i. § r The involvedness of all men in the 
guilt of swearing. 1654 W. Mountague Devout Ess. n. x. 
§ x. 193 How shall the mind of man. .extricate itself, out of 
this comprisure and involvedness in the bodies passions and 
infirmities? 1840 G. S. Faber Regeneration 1. if. 28 A moral 
change of disposition; and thence, subordinate^ and in- 
volvedly, a federal change of relative condition. 1867 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Jan. 4 The Indian Statute-book . . bids fair to 
emulate our own in confusion, bulk, and involvedness. 

Involvement (invp’lvment). [f. as prec. + 

-S1ENT.] 

1. The action or process of involving; the fact of 
being involved ; the condition of being implicated, 
entangled, or engaged; engagement, embarrass- 
ment ; financial or pecuniary embarrassment. 

i-ofl A. Shields lug. C/u Comm. (1747) 46 There is no in- 
vofvement either in personal guilt or accession to the guilt of 
others. X776T.HuTCHiNSOND/azyJulyII.8oWithfrugality 
[it] would enable me to spend a few weeks abroad without 
involvement [i.e. in debt). 1802 G. Colman Poor Gentleman 
v. ii. 74 Hehas left me in involvements, which, in a few 
hours, may inclose me in a prison. 1855 Lynch Lett, to 
Scattered yii. 94 How the innocent suffer with the evil, by 
necessary involvement. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 
676 There are certain palsies.. in which the muscular struc- 
ture is. .destroyed independently of any involvement of the 
nervous system. 

b. An involved or entangled condition, manner, 
or style ; complicated state of affairs, imbroglio. 

1821 Foster in Life <5* Corr. (2846) II. 35 Further com- 
plaints of obscurity, involvement [etc.]. 1862 Eraser's Mag. 
July 63 The plot .. depended .. on the ‘involvement 1 con- 
sequent on the fact that every one except her grandmother 
is in love with the jjentle and lovely Celeste. 1883 Gd. 
Words Dec. 791/2 Evil and good .. are interlaced together 
in seemingly hopeless involvement. _ 1884 Wedmore in 
Academy 9 Feb. 100 He sets forth his discovery, not with 
style . . but crabbedly, with involvement. 

+ 2. An enveloping structure; a wrapping; an 
envelope, case, or covering. Obs. 

1630 H. R. Mythomystes 30 Orpheus, within .the foulds 
and inuoluements of fables, hid the misteries of his doctrine. 
Ibid. 80 Among such may they euer rest, safe wrapt up 
in their huskes and inuoluements. 

3. Thatwhich is involved or implied in something ; 
a necessary consequence or condition. 

1879 ‘E. Garrett’ (Mrs. Mayo) Ho. by IVhs. I. no She 
will presently see the curious involvements and necessities 
of English society. x83x Fraser Berkeley 210 The issue of 
creative will, rather than necessary involvements of finite 
experience. 

InvoTvent, a. and sb. [ad. L. invobent-em , 
pr. pple. of involvZre to Involve.] a. adj. Involv- 
ing. rare— 0 ., b. sb. That which involves. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. t Involvent, wrapping or folding in, 
covering or overwhelming, a X834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. 
(1839) Iv. 227 The one substrative truth which is the form, 
manner, and involvent of all truths. 

Involver, Involving : see under Involve v. 
tl'nvoy. Obs. [Variant of Envoy, a. OF. 
envoy, now envoi , sending, dispatch of goods, f. 
envoyer to send. App. the word of which the 
plural remains as Invoice; cf. F. lettre d' envoi 
letter of consignment, invoice.] An Invoice. 

1617 Moryson I tin. it. in. i.242 That doth alivaies appeare 
vnto vs vpon the certificates of the Inuoycs. Ibid. 243 If 
your Lordship will bee as strict to call for the certificates of 
the vnlading there, as wee do cause the Invoy to be perused 
there can be no abuse in that case. 

tlnvuTgar, a. Obs. [In- 8 .] Not vulgar, 
n. Free from vulgarity; not of low rank; refined, 
b. Not common; unfamiliar, strange; unusual. 


- 1604 Drayton Moses x, [She] Iudg’d the sad parents this 
lost infant ow’d, Were as in vulgar as their fruit was faire. 
x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. *. 27 Neuer practis- 
ing any new or invulgar inuention. 1627 Sir S. D’Ewes 
Autobiog. (1845)11. 194 A collateral! covenant.. to free them 
from invulgar taxes. 

t InvuTgar, v. Obs. [In- 2 .] tram. To di- 
vulge or communicate to the common people; to 
render vulgar, vulgarize. 

. 1599 Daniel Mnsophilut Wks. (1717) 386 It did so moth 
invite the Estimate Of th’ open’d and invulgar’d Mysteries. 

Invulnerability (invodnerabiiiti). [f. next 
+ -IT V . J The quality or state of being invulner- 
able ; incapability of being wounded or injured. 

177s in Ash. 1831 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 231 His 
Hornedness meant only an Invulnerability. 1881 Timet 
23 Apr. 6/5 The practical invulnerability of the armour. 

Invulnerable (invclnerab’l), a. {sb.) [ad. L 
invulncrabil-is, f. in- (In- 3) + uulniralnlis Vul- 
nerable : cf. F. invulnerable ( 1 5 - 1 6 th c. in Hatz.).] 
L Incapable of being wounded ; not liable to be 
physically hurt or damaged. 

*595 Shaks. John _ xx. i. 252 Our Cannons malice vainly 
shall be spent Against th'involnerable clouds of heauen, 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vr. iv. 4 From his 'mothers wombe, 
which him did beare, He was invulnerable made by Magicke 
leare. _ 1693 Shadwell Volunteers 1. i, As fearless as if he 
were invulnerable, a 1704 T. Brown Observ. Homer VTis. 
X73C1 1. 72 Homer.. makes Achilles invulnerable everywhere 
but in his heel. 1879 Cassell's Techn . Educ . I. 223/2 Ships 
. . whose decks, even in iron-clads, are rarely invulnerable. 

2. Jig. Incapable of being damaged or injuriously 
affected by attack ; not effectively assailable. 

1663 Cowley Verses <5- Ess., Death M rs. Philips (1669) 34 
Never did Spirit of the Manly make .. A temper more in- 
vulnerable take. 17x3 Swift Cadcnus <5- Vanessa 489 
Vanessa, though by Pallas taught, By Love invulnerable 
thought. 1814 D’Israeli Quarrels A nth. (1867) 470 The 
genius of Hobbes was invulnerable to mere human opposi- 
tion. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 44 A general pro- 
position, not less important, and I think invulnerable. 

B. sb. An invulnerable person. 

1825 Genii. Mag. XCV. 1. 358 Some hundreds assume the 
title of Invulnerables. 

Hence InvuTnerableness = Invulnerability ; 
InvuTnerably adv., so as to be invulnerable. 

1655 Bp. Pridea \sxEuchol. x. vi. (1656) 92 Powers ..most 
dangerous . . For their invulnerablenesse, they being Spirits. 
1847 A. Bennie Disc. iv. 67 Faith in Christ renders his life 
invulnerably secure. # 1865 Cor/th. Mag. XI. 476 The in- 
vulnerableness of their skin was yet more extraordinary. 

+ Invu # lnerate» a* Obs. rare . [ad. L. invul- 
nerdt-us , f. in- (In- 3) + vulnerdtus, pa. pple. of 
vulnerdre to wound.] Un wounded. 

a x68o Butler Rent. (1759) 1. 121 Sculls .. That arc invul- 
nerate, and free from Blows. 

t Invulnera*tion. Obs. rare . [n. of action 
or condition from L. invuluerat-ns umvotmded : 
see prec. and -ation.] The action of making, or 
condition of being invulnerable. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ill. i. 63 The daily sowsing of 
that valiant Greeks body in the inchanted Bath for Invul- 
neration. 


f Invu*lner ed, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. invub 
71 era t us (see Invulnerate), with substitution of 
-ed 1 for the L. ppl. ending.] ~ Invulnerate. 

1613 Heywood Brazen Age v. Wks. 1874 III. 254 Lye there 
thou dread of Tyrants, and thou skin, Invulner d still, 
burne with thy maisters bones. 1635 — Hierarch, in. X3X 
Ashamed A Beast by him should be so long untam d Al- 
though invulner’d. 

Invultuation (invzdtiw^’Jan). rare. Also 
invult ation. [n. of action from med.L. vivid- 
tudre , invulldre (in OF. envouter, 13 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), to make a likeness, f. in- (In- 2 ) + vulliB 
countenance, visage, likeness.] The making of a 
likeness, esp. the waxen effigy of a person for pur- 
poses of witchcraft. . , 

1856 S. R. Maitland False IVorsliip xilt. 15? Words which 
belong to the subj'ect of invultation and faciilation. Ria. 
Note G. 295 All this does not appear to me to contain 
a full explanation of invultuation. 1897 N. Sf Q. 8th scr. At- 
236, 3x4, 395, (Heading) Invultation. 

Invy-(e, invie, inwi, inwy(e, obs. variant* 
(chiefly Sc.) of Envy sb. 

14. . Sc. Leg. Saints, Andrew 876 pe fnls fend . . had mvY 
he liffit sa. Ibid . , Mathias 390 For Jnwy & gret ubwyji. 
£*1440 PromP . Parv. 262/1 Invye, or ewvye, invfdia .. *4 ™ 
Henry Wallace xi. 14 1 He saw thai had him at inwyc. 
1533 Gau Rtcht Vay 43 The dcwil throw quhais mwi 
com in the vardil. 1596 Dalrymplu tr. Leslies H tst. oft’*- 
I. 63 To speik without al invie the verie truth, a 1657 bi 
W. Mure Misc. Poems ii. 41 Ye bow, ye schafts. .now w ou 
inyy I yeild to the. 

So Iuvy-(e, etc., v. 

1483 Cath. Attgl. 1 97/1 To Invye emutari. ^5°°"^ 
Dunbar Poems xx. 2 For gift of fertoun invjr thow n® 
degre. 1533 Gau Rtcht Vay 44 He inwiit that^man ves* 
maid to tne cuerlestand bus quhilk he had tint. 159° 
Dalrymple tr. Leslies Hist . Scot. v. 271 rnarg.. He 1 *•* 
Jnuict be his Nobilitie. <1x605 Montgomerie. P lyttr.gw- 
Polwart 268 Wanshapen woubet, of the weirds invyit. 

Invyful(l, variant of Envyful, Obs., envious. 

Invyou 8 (e, variant of iNVioua, Envious. 

Invyroun, obs. form of Environ. 

Inw-, a frequent Sc. spelling, in 1 5 - 1 6 th c. Mob.# 
of Inv-, e.g. imvey, Inveigh, i/iu/i, iuwy , i>YT, 
invjiolat , Inviolate. 



IN-WALE. 

In-wale (i*nw£*l). [In adv. 12.] A wale or 
rib of wood on the inside of a boat. 

■ In some boats it runs from stem to stern ; in others only 
alongside the space occupied by the sculler (about 8 ft.). 

1875 4 Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports n. viu. ii. § x. 639 The 
in-wale is continued fore and aft on each side to the stem 
and stern. 

. Inwall (rnwgl), sb. [In adv. 12.] An inner 
or inside wall. 

Ci6ix Chapman Iliad xil. 448 With his weight th’ inwall 
his breast did knock. And in rush’d Hector, fierce and grim 
as any stormy night. j88i Raymond Mining Gloss., In- 
walls, the interior walls or lining of a shaft-furnace. 

Inwall, v., variant of Enwall. 

Inwandering (rmvp-ndorig), vbl. sb. rare. 
[In adv. 1 1 c, after Ger. einwanderung , .] The 
action of wandering or straying into some place. 
cx88o A. Hyatt (Cent.), This in wandering of differentiated 
cells. 

Inward (i’nwgid), a. and sb. Forms : see next. 
Corap. inwarder obs., superb inwardest now 
rare. [OE. innanweard ’ inneweard, inweard, f. 
innan , vine, inn adv. and prep. + -weard (see 
-ward) : cognate with ON. innanverdr adj. in- 
terior, inward, OIIG. inwart , imvarti, MHG. in- 
wart, inwarte, MDu. inwaert ( inwert ).] 

A. adj . I. In reference to situation or condition. 
1. Situated within ; that is the inner or inmost 
part; that is in or on the inside; belonging to or 
connected with the inside (esp. of the body) : 

= Inner a. 1 a, Interior a. 1, Internal a. 1. 

■ In-OE. chiefly used of the interior or inner part of any 
thing, like L. interior domus the inner (part of the) house, 
intimum pectus , the inmost (part of the) breast. 

Beowulf (Z.) 992 Da was s haten hrej>e heort innanweard 
folmum gefrmtwod. c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 10 rElc 
wuht cwices bij> innanweard hnescost. «iooo Christ ff 
Satan (Gr.) 707 Hu heh and deop hell inneweard seo, grim 
graefhus. a 1225 Leg. Kath . 1815 Ne schal him neauer teone 
. . trukien in inwarde helle. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. ii. 
119 (Camb. MS.) Natheles yit ne may it [the sun] .. percen 
the inward entrailes of the erthe or elles of the see. 1398 
Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. vii. lxvii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 72 b, pe 
Iuyes . . swageb inward brennyng in a wondre manere. 
e 1400 Apol. Loll. 24 He dcde on cursyngos a CI0J7, & entred 
as water in to his inword pings. 1483 Cath. Angl. 197/1 
Inwarde,.. jnterior, jntestmus. 1576 Newton Lemnie's 
Complex. (1633) 73 Fevers hecticke, which taking once 
hold in the inwardest parts . . bringeth the body into ap- 
parent consumption. 1584 Cogan Haven Health cxxxir. 
132 The inward parts of a swine, .be very like to the inward 
parts of a man. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 185 They tooke from 
me the inward doublet wherein I had quilted the gold. 1660 
Barrow Euclid 1. xvi, The outward angle will be greater 
than either of the inward and opposite angles. 1697 tr. 
C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 29 He found her alone in an 
inward Room. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 542 The in- 
ward carpentry-work on private and public buildings. 1841 
Gladstone State <$• Church (ed. 4) I. iv. § 78. 252 The term 
activity applies much more to outward than to inward 
vitality. 1899 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. X. No. 38. 
123 Nurse said child had had 4 inward convulsions’. 

f b. Said of the heart as a material organ pos- 
sessing an interior part ; and so, figuratively, of the 
heart, mind, soul, spirit, regarded as seats of feeling • 
and thought. Obs. 

c888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxii. § 1 Swtye lust bare hine to 
.^ehyranne mid inneweardum mode, c 1000 JElfric Deut. 
iv. 29 sifje hine mid inweardre heortan seceajrend mid ealre 
mihte. c 1200 Ormin 5925 Itt tacnebb uss batt mann batt dob 
God werre wibb innwarrd hen-te. a 1240 L of song in Cott. 
Horn. 209 Ich. .bi-seche b e wi 5 inwarde heorte. 
f c. Of medicine : = Internal a. 1 c. Obs . 

1607 E. Gkimstone tr. Goulart's Menu Hist. 289 Cured 
by diet, rest, and glisters, without any inward medicines. 
1655 Digges Contpl. Ambuss. 387 To councel the applica- 
tion of inward medicines when outward will serve. 

d. Of the voice or a sound: Uttered without 
due opening of the mouth, so as not to be clearly 
heard; muffled, indistinct. (Cf. ‘ to speak out 1 .') 
Also transf of the utterer (quot. 1774)* 

. *774 G. White Selborne Jviii, The marten. .when it sings, 
is so inward as scarce to be heard. 1797 Mrs. Radcuffe I 
Italian xx, Her words were inward and indistinct. 1825 
Mrs. Cameron Proper Spirit in Houlston Tracts I. ix. 5 
He read in his turn, but with an inward voice. Comb. 1876 j 
Lanier Clover 17 in Poems , Eight lingering strokes .. That 
speak the hour so inward-voiced. 

e. Situated in, or belonging to, the interior of a 1 
country or region ; inland : = Interior a . 1 c. 

2635 -Pagitt Christianogr. 46 The inward and wilder 
parts thereof remay ne in their ancient Paganisme. 1732 
Lediard Sethos II. vm. 245 Some provinces in the inward 
parts of Africa. 

f f. Mus. Applied to parts intermediate between 
the highest and lowest of the harmony: = Inner 
a. i d. Obs. 

1674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. iv. 14 In any Cliff whatso- 
ever, be it Bass, Treble, or any Inward Part. Ibid. n. 99 
I he Tenor- Viol is an excellent inward part. 

2. Applied to the mind, thoughts, and mental 
faculties as located tvithin the body ; hence to 
mental or spiritual conditions and actions, as dis- 
tinguished from bodily or external phenomena, and 
so = mental or spiritual. Cf. Inner a. 2, Interior ;| 
, a * 3 j Internal a. 3. 1 

' Jnward man (arch.) the spiritual part of man, the spirit: 
—inner man (Inner a. 3 a.). 

ai **5 Juliana 44 per is riht bileauc ant inward bone <| 
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[MS. Bodl. Inwardliche bonenj ant swa ieweme to godd. 
01483 Digby Plyst, iv. 1134 Which with thyn inward Ee 
Seest the depest place of mannys conscience. 1526 Tin dale 
2 Cor. iv. 16 Though oure vttward man perisshe, yet the in- 
warde man is renewed daye by daye. 1332 More Confnt. 
Tindale Wks. 521/x By a secrete inward instincteof nature. 
XS 8 7 Mirr. Mag., Q. Cordila v. To ease her inward smarte. 
i6tx Bible Ps. H. 6 Behold, thou desirest trueth in the in- 
ward parts. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 77 The inward Man 
And Outwardj like a Clan and Clan, Have always been at 
Daggers-drawin^. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iiL Wks. 1874 I. 
56 Inward security and peace., are the natural attendants of 
innocence and virtue. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 111. 401 Then 
shall thy inward eye with joy survey, The angel Mercy 
tempering Death’s delay. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. iii. 36 
The most perplexing facts of our inward experience. 

f b. Conceived in or coming from one's inmost 
heart; deeply felt, heartfelt; hence, earnest, fervent. 

02402 Lydg. Comp/. Bl. Knt. 218 The thought oppressed 
with inward sighes sore. Ibid. 580 The teares gonne fro 
mine eyen reine Full pitously, for very inward roth. 1508 
Dunbar Poems vii. 37 Is none of Scotland borne.. Bot be. . 
wald of inwart hie effectioun, Bot dreyd of danger, de in thi 
defence, a 1548 Hall Citron., Edw. IV 229 What inward 
affeccion, and fervent desire, the kyng my Master hath 
alwaies had, to have a perfecte peace. 1627 Wotton Let. 
to Cltas. I in Reliq . (1672) d vj b. With whom he did com- 
municate the inwardest thoughts of his heart. 

c. Spiritually minded, devout, pious: —Inte- 
rior a. 3 c. ? Obs. 

c 1450 tr. De. Imitations n. i. 41 A very inwarde man, & 
fre from inordinat affeccions. Ibid. v. 45 Thou shalt neuer 
|be inwarde Sc deuoute man, but yf bou kepe silence of obir 
men, & specialy beholde biself. 1690 Penn Rise $ Prog. 
Quakers (1834) 49 Being more religious, inward, still, solid, 
and observing. 1694 — Trav. Holland $ Germ. Pref. Aiij, 
Wherefore, Reader, be Serious, Inward and Inquisitive for 
thy souls Sake. 

t 3 . Belonging to the inner circle of one's ac- 
quaintance or friends ; closely associated or ac- 
quainted ; intimate, familiar, confidential. Obs. 
(Common in 16th and 17th c.) 

c 1475 Rauf Co linear 236 Ane Chyld of hir Chalmer, Schir, 

. . maist inwart of ane. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 519 
Ane Murra man maist inwart with the king. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Hof inshed III. 1371/2 Men knowne .. to be . . verie 
inward with the duke of Guise. 1602 Daniel Hymen's 
Tri. lit. i, You two were wont to be most inward Friends. 
x6o6 Day^ He of Guls 1. iv. (x 83 x) 24 These Ladies are so 
inward with our tricks, theres no good to be done uppon 
them. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xv. v. 35 One that 
would seeme most inward unto him, and of his familiar ac- 
quaintance. x6ax Quarles Argalus <$• P. (1678) 20 Friendly 
to all men, inward but with few. 1675 tr. Camden's Hist. 
Eliz. (1688) 13 She applied her first Care (howbeit with but 
a few of her inwardest Counsellours) to the restoring of the 
Protestant Religion. 

f b. Of a relation or feeling between two per- 
sons: Close, intimate. Obs. 

_ 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ci. [xcvii.] 29s All weren nat 
in his inwarde loue. 1627 Moryson I tin. 1. 174 For their 
inward conversation, love, affinitie. 1645 Milton Tetrach. 
Wks. (1847) 209/r (r Cor. vii. 16) The most inward and dear 
alliance of marriage, 

f c. Of a bird or beast : Domesticated, tame. 

1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 9 That Eagle .. is by al proba- 
bility and conjecture, no inwarde Eagle, but a fugitive and 
a rangier. i6xx Cotgr., Accoquiner, to make tame, inward, 
familiar ; to reclaim a wild thing, a 1643 W. Cartwright 
L ady Errant it. ii, Wee’ I keep you As they doe Hawkes . . 
Watching untill you leave Your wildness, and prove inward. 
*f* 4 . Secret, not disclosed ; private ; in quot. 
1607-12, that is such secretly. Obs. 

a 2548 Hall Citron ., Edw. IV 225 b, All inward grudges 
and open discordes. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 102 What 
is inward betweene vs, let it passe. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., 
Seeming Wise (Arb.) 218 There is noe decaying Merchaunt, 
or inward Begger, hath so manie trickes to vphold the 
creditt of theire Wealth. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 
xvixi. iv. 109 In their neere attendance which^ they gave 
about privieand inward ministeries [inter ministeria vitae 
secretion's). 16x1 Chapman May Day Plays 1873 U. 337 
Pray eene goe in againe for I haue some inward newes for 
you. 

5 . Existing in or pertaining to the country or 
place itself ; domestic, intestine. Obs . or arch. - 
2523 More in Grafton Chrott. (1568) II. 792 Inward war 
amongst our selves, a 1548 Hall Chrott Hen. VI S3 The 
inward affaires of the realme of Englande. a 1626 BaconALx^t. 

<5 • Uses Com. Law Ep. Ded. (1636) 4 Your Majesties reigne 
having been blessed from the Highest with inward peace. 
1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz . 1. (1688) 16 The Dangers in- 
ward they foresaw would be from the Noblemen removed 
from the Queen’s Council. _ a 2823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Inward-maid, the house-maid in a farm-house, who has no 
work in the dairy, etc: 

+ 6. Pertaining to the thing in itself ; intrinsic. 

1587 Golding De A lor nay 52 Forasmuch as the onely God 
is .. the highest degree of life, he hath his maner of con- 
cerning and begetting most inward of al. 2623 Purchas : 

. Pilgrimage (1614) 512 The neerest inward and most proper ! 
cause of marine movings. x6zo T. Granger Diy. Logike . 
38 Necessitie Absolute, by supposition, proceding from , 
causes Inward, which is necessity of nature, and appetite. 

TT In reference to direction or motion. [From ' 
the adverb.] 

7 . Directed or proceeding towards the inside. 

2849 Claridge Cold Water-cure 81 The eruption took an 
inward direction and inflammation of the lungs was the 
consequence. 1875 Clery Min . Tact. x.(x%n) 231 Charged ' 
■the Russian left wing when it had nearly completed its in- 
ward wheel. 2898 Daily News 13 July 4/7 Each Govern- 
ment, -receives all the money on outward postages, and none 
on inward postages. . . j 

. B. sb. fabsol. use of the a$j., already in OE.] j 


INWARD. 

• 1- The inward or internal part, the inside ; usually 
spec, the internal parts or organs of the body, the 
entrails, a. sing. (Now rare.) 

c 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 159/35 Intestina, 
smxljjearmas, uel inneweard. c 1000 /Elfric Exod . xxix. 
17 His innewerde'and his fet fm le^st uppan his heofod. 
c 1275 XI Pains Hell 151 in O.Eng. Misc. 151 Gripes freteh 
heore Mawen..And heore ineward vych del. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 2864 pat ich in is Ineward mid suerd make 
a ssepe. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 92 The moghettis 
Lyuer longes and the Inward shal be for your chyldren. 
2584 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 146 The intrailes or inward 
of beastes. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. cxxviii, To kisse the tender 
inward of thy band. 2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 63 Matter 
has no inward. 1884 J. Payne iooi Nights VII. So He 
snatched^ up the man who had kicked him and carried him 
into the inward of the island. 

b. pi. (Now only in spec, sense: = Entrails.) 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter cviii[i. ]. 18 Als watre, it in-yhede In 
his inwardes. c 2425 Found. St. Bartholomew' s (E. E. T. S.) 
30 His ynwar.des were purgid from this dedly fylthe, 1531 
Tindale Exp. i John (1537) 82 [To] brynge a beaste and 
slay it and offre the blouae and the fat of the inwardes. 
2570-6 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (1826) A75 Assured that the 
Inwardes of each place may best be knowen by such as 
reside^ therein. 1672 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. xxxvii. 83 Ob- 
struction is a Stoppage of the Inwards by thickned Flegm, 
2725 Pope Odyss, xx. 325 The prince., to his sire assigns The 
tasteful inwards, and nectareous wines. 2850 Kingsley A It. 
Locke x\i, Ups atM downs o’ hills., enough to shake a body’s 
victuals out of his inwards. 

.2. The inner nature or essence of a thing or per- 
son ; that which is within ; the interior, secret, or 
intrinsic character, qualities, thoughts, etc. 
a. sing. rare. 

2398 Trevisa .Barth. De P. R.,\\. viii. (Add. MS. 27, 944) 
If. 15/1 An aungeL.settith his entent in-to be inwarde of 
god. 1832 Tennyson Eleattore i, There is nothing here. 
Which, from the outward to the inward brought, Moulded 
thy baby thought. 2884 J. Payne Tales fr, Arabic 1 . 106 
O vizier.. make thine inward like unto thine outward, 
f b. pi. Obs. 

C975 Rushw. Gosp. Mark vii. 21 From ionnawordum .. of 
heorte monna^ sweaunga yfel oft cuma< 5 . c 2450 tr. Dc 
Imitatione ii. i. 41 Yf pou haddlst ones parfitly entrid in to 
pe inwardes of Ihesu, & haddist sauored a litef of his bren- 
riyng loue. 2548 U dall, etc. Erasm. Par. Plait, xiii. 76 He 
printeth it not utterly in the inwardes of his minde. 1680 
Allen Peace Unity V ref. 36 How necessary it is to look 
into the inwards of things. 2722 R. Kf.ith tr. h Kempis' 
Solti. Soul x. 278 How disturbed my Conscience is ; how 
confused all my Inwards. 

+ 3. An intimate or familiar acquaintance : = In- 
timate sb. (Cf. A. 3.) Obs. 

t 2603 Shaks. Meas. for M. m. ii. 238 Sir, I was an inward 
of his. .and I beleeue I know the cause of his withdrawing. 
2607 Middleton Michaelmas Term 11. iii, He’s a kind 
gentleman, a very inward of mine. 

4. pi. Articles coming in or imported, or dues on 
such articles. Also attrib. 

2762 Gentl. Mag. 604 Mann, E. L. Collector of Inwards 
at Custom House. 2878 F. S. Williams Midi. Railw. 
643 Upon the 4 Inwards ’ platform we find cases of hard, 
ware from Birmingham, casks of shoes from Leicester, 
hampers of lace from Nottingham (etc.). 

Inward (rnwgrd), adv. (prep.) Forms: 1 in- 
weard, (inneweard, ionnaword, 2-3inneward, 
ineward(e), 2- inward ; (4 inwar, 4-7 inwarde, 

5 inword, ynwarde, 5-6 Sc. inwaxt, inuart, 6 
inwerd. Sc. inuert) . [OE. innan-, inne -, inweard 
= OHG. inwert, MDu. inne-, inwaert, -wert, 

- wart : see prec.] 

1. Towards the inside or interior (of a place, 
space, or material body), a. Of motion or direction. 

c 2000 Ntcodemus xxxi in Thwaite Heptat. App. (1698) 18 
Da h‘15 inweard foron pa %emytton hi^ twegen ealde weras. 
a 2225 St. Marher. 8 As me ledde hue inward. 2297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 21094 Arblastes sone & ginnes wipoutc me 
bende. & ssote inward vaste inou. 2375 Barbour Bruce x. 
397 Als-soyn thai Held carpand Inward on thar way. 1413 
Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton 1483) r. iv. 4 Beholdyng inward as fer 
as I my3t, thenne saw l many syeges ryal and wonderful. 
* 59 ° Spenser F. Q. i. i. 7 Pathes and alleies wide.. leading 
inward farr. 2658 A. Fox JVur/z’ Surg. n. vii. 67 It hap- 
.peneth sometimes, that the scull by a heavy blow is bowed 
.inward. 2707 Cham berlayne St. Eng, 407 Comptroller of 

• the Cloth and Petty-Custom inward ana outward. Ibid. 

501 Patent-Officers xn the Out-Ports .. Southampton, one 
Customer inward. One Customer outward. Passim. 2799 

• Pled. Jrnl. II. 230 When the eye rolls inward. 2871 Ros- 
setti Poems,. Ave 103 The cherubim, arrayed, conjoint. 
Float inward to a golden point. 

b. Of position or situation : In or on the inside ; 
in the interior, within; internally: =.Inwabdly 
adv. 1. ? Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4411 Inward myn herte I fele bledc. 
2472 Ripley Comp. A Ich. vi. ix. in Ashm. (1652) 163 The 
Mater ys alterete. Both inward and outward substancyally. 

, 1525 Barclay Egloges iv, (X570J C vj b/i A castell or lourc 
moste curious, Dreadfull vnio sight but inwarde excellent. 
2590 Spenser F. Q. i. L 9 The Maple seeldom inward sound. 
i6zx Bible r Ktngs vil 25 The Sea was set aboue vpon 
them, and all their hinder parts were inward. x £83 R. 

1 Holme Armoury 11. 16/2 Such Lines or Circles, as ly 
inward in the material Sphere. 

+ C. With an * inward ’ tone, with muffled utter- 
ance, indistinctly: cf. Inward a. 1 d. Obs. 

2644 Milton EJuc. Wks. (2847) 99/2 Englishmen .. are 
observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close and 
inward. .... ... 

2 . fig. a. Towards that which is within ; into 
the mind or soul; into one's own thoughts. 
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INWARD. 

' a iz2$ After. R. 272 So sone so me biginneS kunsenten to 
sunne, and let bene lust gon inward and delit waxen. 1526 
Pil*r.' Per/. (W. de \V. 1531) m Loke inwarde on ourowue 
conscyence, and remembre our synnes. a 1600 Hooker (J.), 
Looking inward we are stricken dumb; looking upward we 
speak and prevail. 1766 Fordyce Strut. Vug. Worn. (1767) 
II. viil 36 Satiated with external pleasures, she turns in- 
ward. 

b. Within, in, or in relation to; 'the mind or 
soul; mentally or spiritually; —Inwardly adv. 3 . 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xt. 33 p<ette Sonne inweard 
[Rushzu. ionnaword] is iuer [Vulg. intus est vest rum] full is 
miS nednimineg and miS unrehtwisnise. c 1420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Prittc. 321 If he inward hadde any repentaunce. 
C1450 Holland Htr-ulai 389 It synkis sone in all part Of 
a trewe Scouts hart, Reiosand ws inwart. 1526 Tisdale 
2 Cor i vii. 5 Outwarde was fightynge, in warde was fearc. 
c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. Ixii, It is so grounded inward in my 
heart. 1659 Dkyden Stanzas Cromwell xii, We inward 
bled, whilst they prolonged our pain. 

3. Comb . 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew' s (E. E. T. S.J 23 A-noone 
the Inward-borne blyndenesse^ fledde a-way. 1866 R. M. 
Ballantyne Shift. Winds xiv. (1881) 136 The Captain 
hailed the first inward-bound vessel he met with. 

+ B. prep. In the interior of ; within. Obs. rare . 
14.. Sir Beues (MS. M) 1208 Right on the bryge, the 
Romans seys, They met Beues inwarde the paleys. 
Inward, m J. rare. [f. prec. adv. or aaj J 
+ L intr. and rejl. To come inwards or in, to 
enter. Obs. rare~~°. 

x6ii Florio, Indentrarsi, to inward himselfe. lbid. t 
T/mentrare, to inward or enter into. 

2. trans. To make inward or subjective. rare~~ l . 
i863 Contcmp. Rev. VIII. 618 The oriental mind ..sub- 
jectifies the individuality, or, to frame a word for the 
occasion, inwards it. 

Inwardly (i'nwqidli), a. rare. [OE. inweard - 
lie, i. inweard internal + -lie, -LY l.] *f* a. — In- 

ward a. Obs . 

c xooo Sax. Leecltd. L 338 Wi5 wifa earfo3nyssum he on 
heora inwerdlicum [v.r. inweardlicum] stowum earfejm 
hrowiaS. cizoo Tritt. Coll. Horn. 45 Rechelis, for his swet- 
nesse, bitocneS inwardliche bede. a 1225 [see Inward a. 2]. 
1504 Lady Margaret tr. De l mi tat lone tv. xvi. 2S0 Take 
a waye from my thought all the erthely and inwardelye 
thynges. 

b. Relating to what is inward or spiritual. 

1820 Coleridge Lett., Conyers etc. I. Let. viii. 50 In 
moral, or if that be too high and inwardly a word, in 
mannerly manliness of taste the present age and its best 
writers have the decided advantage. 

Inwardly (rnwpidli), adv. Forms : see In- 
ward adv. [OE. inweardlice : see prec. and -LY -.] 

I. In reference to situation or condition. 

1. In, on, or in reference to, the inside or inner 
part; within; -Internally i. 

1483 Cat It. A ttgl. 197/2 Inwardly, . .jntime, 1495 Treviso! s 
Barth. De P. R. xvn. lxxix.(W. de W.) Q iv b, Clowes, .ben 
perfyie fruyte wyth sharpe sauoure . . also moyst inwardly. 
•1580 Lo. Grey in Grosart Spenser's Whs. I. 473 Propped 
outwardlie like a hovel, and inwardlie slanting like a pen; 
tisse. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado m. i. 78 Therefore let Bene- 
dicke like couered fire. Consume away in sighes, waste 
inwardly. 1617 Moryson I tin. m. 154 More inwardly 
where. .Rosse, and Southerland are seated, the..Mertas of 
old inhabited. 1631 Jordan Nat. Bathes xvi. (1669) 154 
Inwardly also Bath- waters’ are used, for Broths, Beer, 
Juleps, &c. although some do mislike it. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid ill. vi, If two circles inwardly touch one the other. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiv. He had bled inwardly. 1770 
Thorpe in Phil. Trans. LX I. 158 The characteristick of 
the chesnut trees decaying inwardly. 

b. With a voice that does not pass the lips ; in 
low tones spoken to oneself ; not aloud. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 15 They make a maner of modula- 
tion inwardly. ^ x8 . NVordsw. White Doe ii, He shrunk 
and muttered inwardly. 1859 Tennyson Geraint $ Enid 
10-) Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke. 

2. Intimately, thoroughly ; closely. 

a 1225 Aner. R. 5* Lo hu holi writ speke5, & hu inward- 
hche hit telle5jm sunegunge bigon. c X300 Speculum Guy 
W xnu. 389 Hit grcuch euere mannes ei3e, Inwardliche on 
hire [be sunne] to sc For hire grete clerte. c X450 Lonelicii 
Grail xxxv. 516 They behelden Abowtes ful Inwardly. 1579- 
80 Nort h Plutarch (1676) 946 The people not looking so 
inwardly into it. 1584 J. Carmichael in Wo d row Misc. 
(1844) 422 Thai will deal! moir invartly with hir Majestic 
nor with ony other foren prince. 1659 Milton Rupt. 
Commw. F 1 Acquainting me with the state of Affairs, more 
inwardly then l knew before. 16S0 Hist. Wars Scot, under 
Montrose ix. 69 When he came to understand him more 
inwardly. 1703 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 210 For 
my government I refer thee to the deputy governor, and 
my son more inwardly. 

b. Intrinsically, in its own nature. 

1834 tr. Lotzds Logic 30 The line which divides’ what Is 
inwardly coherent from casual accessions. 

3. In heart; in mind or thought; in spirit. 
(Hence implying 4 in reality, sincerely, at heart*, 
or ‘secretly*.) 

c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 39 Bute uc inwarliche imilcien and 
for^cuen ban monne J>c us wrc5e3. a 1300 Cursor M. 20754 
* I tru\ he said, ‘it inwardli'. c 1485 Digby Myst. iv. 1035 
Yit tnust myn herte wepe Inwcrdlye. 15x3 Moke Rich. Ill 
Wks. 67/2 Men had it cucr inwardely suspect, as many well 
countcrfaited Jewels make y* true mistrusted, a 1548 Hall 
Chnvi., Rich. Ill 53 Diverse other noble personages whiche 
inwardely hated kyng Richard. x6xx Bible Ps. Ixii. 4 
They blcssc with their mouth, but they curse inwardly. 
x663 Tewtle Let. to Bp. of Munster 19 Mar., I pretended 
to believe what I am told, tho* l am inwardly assured to 
the contrary, 1726 Law Serious C. xviii. (1729) 343 It is 
highly reasonable, that you should.. appear outwardly such 
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as you arc inwardly.^ 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1689) I. 26 
The others laughing inwardly at the scene that was being 
acted before them. 

*f*b. In or from the inmost heart; with deep 
emotion or feeling ; heartily, fervently, earnestly. 

a 1000 Boeth. JiJetr. xxiL 2 Se )>e defter rihte mid gerece 
wille inweardlice mfterspyrian. c xooo yElfric Horn. I. 58 
Iohannes . . symie sy35an Drihtne foljode, and weard 3a 
him inweardlice Xelufod. c 1200 Ormin 697 pe33 alle baedenn 
innw'arrdlij Wijjp bedess & wi|>J> dedess, patt Drihhtin 
shollde Iesenn hemm Ut off [>e deoflesswalde. ai2z$Aucr. 
R. 282 t>et was b et lescun h e * ure Louerd inwardlukest 
lerede alle his icorene. c 1440 York Myst . x'xiv. 75 A ! lorde, 
we loue J>e inwardly. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 
7 b, They.. can for his sake moost inwardly in herte despyse 
this worlde. 163a J. Hayward tr. BiondHs Eromena 47 But 
I ..am .. disinabled herein (which at this present inwardly 
grieves me). 

II. In reference to direction or motion. 

4. a. Towards the inside or inner part; = In- 
ward adv . 1 a. b. Jig.. Towards that which is 
within ; into the mind or soul j — Inward adv. 2 a. 
Now rare. 

1667 Obs. Bum. Load. In Select, fr. Harl. Mi sc. (1793) 
447 We shut them inwardly, as well as possibly we could, 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. 391 Cutting the upper part of the 
body aslope inwardly downward. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 63 The ulceration stretched outwardly under 
the upper lip and nose, and inwardly to checks and throat. 

5. By some ME. writers, inwardly was used 
to render L. in- in composition, e.g. ‘to seek in- 
wardly * = L. inquirer e , ‘ to calL or clepe inwardly* 
=L. invocare. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xix. xo Here vs in J> e light of 
trouth and luf, in [> e whilke lyght we inwardly call pe [in 
die qua invocavcrimus to]. X382 Wyclif Ps. cxiv. 4 The 
name of the Lord I inwardli clepede [invocavi], — Isa. 
ix. 13 The Lord of ostes thei inwardlyche soften not [non 
inquisierunt\. 

f I'nwardmost, a. Obs-. rare. [f. Inward a. 
+ -most.] Most inward ; = Inmost, Innermost. 
1651 Raleigh's Ghost 92 The inwardmost [teeth] are broad 
and blunt to grind and make small the meat. 

Inwardness (i*nwgidnes). [f. Inward a. + 

-NESS.] 

1. The inner part or region ; pi. Inward parts, 
entrails (rendering L. viscera ; in quots. only Jig . ; 
see Bowel sb . 1 3). Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Luke \. 78 _Bi the inwnrdnes.se of the merci 
of oure God. — 2 Cor. vi. 12 hen not angwtschid in vs, 
but 3e ben anguischid in }oure inwardnessis [1382 entrailis]. 
— Phil. ii. x If ony inwardnesse of merci. 1450-1530 Myrr. 
our Lcuiye 158 Not faynedly only with tongue, but of all 
the inwardenesse of sowle. 

2. The inward or intrinsic character or quality of 
a thing ; the inner nature, essence, or meaning. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. iv.§4, 1 should without anydiffi- 
culty pronounce that his fables had no siSch inwardnesse in his 
own meaning. X647H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. xxviii, Sense 
cannot arrive to tn’ inwardnesse Of things. .1830 Coleridge 
Grk. Poets (1834) 307 Perhaps Lord Bacon is right in think- 
ing that there was but little of such inwardness in the poet’s 
own meaning. • 1869 Lowell Fam. Ep. to Friend vii, Nor 
Nature fails my walks to bless With all her golden inward- 
ness. X877 N. York Tribune Apr. (Cent. Diet.], The true 
inwardness of the* late Southern policy of the Republican 
party. 1887 Pall Mall G. 18 July 1/1 We have always con- 
tended that the true * inwardness ’ of the Land Bill was not 
the wish to stop evictions, but the wish to stop the scandal 
of evictions. Ibid. 21. Nov. 5/1 How can we trust any 
book to show us the true inwardness of a man we never 
set eyes on? 1895 Massingham in Contcmp. Rev. Aug. 301 
In another sense we have taken too little account of the 
inwardness of the lives of the poor. 

3. The quality or condition of being inward or 
internal to something else {lit. or Jig-). 

x6xt Florio, Interiorita , inwardnesse. a x68o Charnock 
Attrib. God (1834) I. 459 The apostle doth not say, by 
him, but in him, to show the inwardness of his presence. 
1858 Gladstone Homer II. 130 That inwardness and uni- 
versality of function which belongs to Minerva. X858 Miss 
Mulock T/u Worn. 266 It must always be, from its very 
secretness and inwardness, the sharpest of all pangs. 

+ 4. The fact of being intimately acquainted; 
intimacy, familiarity ; close friendship. Obs. 

1578 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 19, I fear that no 
great inwardness shall be found in them, when they find 
her majesty's liberality coming slowly to them. 1599 Shaks. 
Much. Ado iv. i. 247 You know my inwardnesse and loue 
Is very much vnto the Prince and Claudio. 1652-62 Heylin 
Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 4* Menas . . by reason of his inwardness 
with his Master, knew mo»t of his designs. x668 Pepys>. 
Diary 23 Aug., The Duke of York.. did, with much in- 
wardness, tell me what was doing. 1715 Steele Town-talk 
No. 1 It probably dropt hastily in the . . inwardness of con- 
jugal confidence, from the pen of a fond husband writing to 
a young, gay, and beautiful wife. 

5. a. Depth or intensity of feeling or thought ; 
subjectivity. 

1836 Hare Guesses (1859) 72 That depth and inwardness 
of thought, which seems to belong to the Germanic mind. 
1845 P- Parley s Attn. VI. 106 The. .blackcap.. pours.. his 
..love-song — scarcely inferior, in a certain plaintive inward- 
ness, to the autumn song of the robin. 1871 R. H. Hutton 
Ess. (1877) I. Pref. 27 The new inwardness with which men 
arc conceiving their relation to each other. 

b. Relation to or occupation with what is inward 
or concerns man’s inner nature, as opposed to 
occupation with externalities ; spirituality. 

1 859 J owktt Ess. Interpr. Script, in Comm. Paul s Epist. 
(1894) This inwardness of the words of ChrLt is what 
I few arc able to receive. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. Dogma 


INWEAVE. 

(1876) 100 Trying to identify the Messiah of popular hebe 
. .with an ideal of meekness, inwardness, patience, and sdf. 
denial. 1876 C. D. Warner Witit. Nilex. 132 They s!etn 
the sleep of ‘ inwardness * and peace. * 

Inwards (i-nwgidz}, adv. ( adj , .). [ME. i„. 
■wardes, f. inward adv., with advb. genitive -ct 
-s, as in besides , etc. Cf. the parallel MDu! 
inwaerts , Du. inwaaris , MHG. iniverlcs , Ger. 
inwdrts. Da. indvor/es, Sw. inverles .] 

1. a. = Inwaiid adv. I a. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillem can' s Fr.Chirurg. i6b/a Drawings 
the needle from inwardes, outwardes. 1613 Pukchas Pit. 
grimage (1614) 418 A mile inwards is another wall \n\ 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 205 Do not direct the cutting Corner 
of the Chissel inwards, but rather outwards. 1796 Instr. 
<5- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 61 The advantages of making central 
changes, Jby breaking inwards, so as the whole stand faced 
to the given division or divisions in two columns. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 70 Globe Arti- 
choke, with . . the scales turned inwards at the top. 

b. spec. AVith respect to goods coming in or 
imported. (Cf. Inward sb. 4.) 

1 5 8 3 Rates of Custome-ho, To Rdr., The . . poundage 
for all maner of merchandise aswel outwards as inwards. 
1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. <y fas.. (Camden) 144 
To Rowland Thrupp, collector inwards in the port of 
Bristoll. i683 N. Jersey Archives (1880) I. 525 Paying noe 
Custom nor Excise inwards or outwards. X722 Act Eneour. 
Silk Manuf. in Loud. Gas. No. 6040/3 The.. Silk when 
exported unmanufactured do draw back great part of the 
Duties paid Inwards. 

c. = Inward adv. 1 b. 

• 1597 [see a]. x6ox R. Johnson Kiugd. 4- Commw. (1603] 
X59 A black sheep skinne with the wool-side outward in the 
day time^and inwards, in the night time, a 1626 Bacon (J.), 
The medicines, .are so strong, that if they were used inwards 
they would kill. 

' 2 . a. = Inward adv. 2 a. 

<zr 225 Alter. R. 92 Euer so |je wittes beoS more ispreinde 
utwardes, se heo lesse wendet inwardes. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 1. xi. § 36. 125 What else L reflecting 
besides turning the mental eye inwards? 1866 J. Mar- 
tineau Ess. 1. 137 Conjecture will turn inwards, 
b. = Inward adv. 2 b. 

a 122S Ancr. R. 92 Euer se recluses tote'5 more utwardes. 
se heo habbeS lesse Iuue of vre Louerd inwardes 

fB. adj. = Inward a. in various senses, rare. 
1550 J. Coke Eng. 4- Fr. Heralds § 97 (1877) 87 The 
names of them..casteth into theyr hartes an inwardes fcare 
and tremour. 1575 Turuerv. Faulcomie 158 The high flee, 
ing hawke should be made inwards and (as wc tearmc it) 
fond of the lewre. 

Inwa'rp, v. rare. [In- 1 .] trans. To inweave 
or work in, as the warp in the web. 

# 1824 E. Irving m Mrs. Oliphant Li/e (1862) I. 194 The 
interests of religion are too much inwarped . . with my 
character and writing, that I should not do my best. 

Inwart, obs. Sc. form of Inward. 

Inwave, variant of Enwave v. } Obs. 
f I’nways, adv. Obs. rare — l . [f. In adv. + 

- ways , as in sideways .} =1nwarus adv. 1 b. 

’ 1552 Gresham in Strype Eccl. il/<r/;r.(X72i) 111. 11. App- C. 
147 The formal bargains heretolore made in taking the 
fourth petty in ways. 

+ Inwea*Idy, variant of Unwieldy a. 

2650 Bulwcr Anthropomet. xoS Inwealdy pourers out of 
speech. 

In wealthy, var. En wealthy v., Obs. to enrich, 
t Inwea-ry, v. Obs. rare -®. [In--.] To weary. 
x6ix Florio, Iustancare t to tire, to inweary. 

Inweave (inwrv), enweave, v. Pa. t. 
-wove. Pa. pple. -woven (also 7 -weav’d, 
8-9 -wove), [f. In- 1 (or -), En- 1 + Weave v. ; 
cf. Du. inweven , G. e inweben, Da. iudvxve , Sw, 
invdjva , and L. intexlre. Chiefly used in pa. pple.] 

1. trans. To weave in ; to weave (threads or 
materials) in, so as to form a web or tissue; to 
weave (things) together, or one thing with another; 
to interweave. Alsoy?^. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 This is with two kindcs 
of hibres intertexed, or enwouen. 1652 Benlowes^ Ihtepli. 
xn. xv, When two enweav’d are in one high desire They 
feel like Angels, mutuall fire. 1831 Carlyle Sort. R ts. 1. 
iii, A living link in that Tissue of History* which inweaves 
all Being. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. L 1. 1. vi. § 4* 35 
our moral feelings are so inwoven with our intellectual 
powers, that [etc.], a 1859 J. A. James m Spurgeon Tteas. 
Dav. P». cxix. 126 Infidelity, .has endeavoured to enweave 
itself with science. 1876 T. Hardy Elhelberta- (1890) 259 
The^ newly-lit lamps on the quay, and the evening £10* 
shining over the river, inwove their harmonious rays as tnc 
^arp and woof of one lustrous tissue. 

2. To insert or introduce (a thread, pattern, or 
material) into a fabric which is being woven ; to 
insert (one thing) in or into another by weaving ta 
or entwining. Const, into {among, through ). 

2596 Dalry.mplk tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. v. s66 Tua lyncs 
. . Woucn in threid of golde, to quhilkes Jngemou*h c 
coupled the Lillies inwuucn, inwounde, and arawin 
as it war. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. WK ('^47,' i . l 
The royal standard, wherin the figure of a man ngnun* 
was inwoven with gold and precious stones. , 7 a S f VT*. 
Odyss. ix. 513 In hjs deep fleece my grasping han us ^ 

And last beneath, in woolly curls inwove, There ding 1 * 
plicit. X797 T. Park Sonn. 16 On every leaf enWC ? % * r 
druid-spell. 1876 Rock Text. Fair. i. 5 A vast number 0 
figures and animals inwoven into its fabric < . p 

b. Jig. with ref. to immaterial things, words, 
incidents in a story, etc. 

441628 F. Gkevil Poems it, (1633) 66 Closely to be m* 
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weau'd in euery heart, a 1656 Ussher Power Princes it. 
(1683) 160 Casar heretofore did so embosom and enweaue 
himselfe into the Commonwealth. 1817 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit. 219 To inweave in a poem of the loftiest style .. such 
minute matters of fact. 1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness v. 
43 A study which inweaves the Word into the daily life of 
the Christian. 

3 . To combine, furnish, decorate, etc. with some- 
thing inserted or entwined. 

1591 SrENSER MuioPotmos 299 A faire border wrought of 
sundrie flowres, Enwoven with an yvie-winding trajde, 17x7 
tr, Ovid's Met., A rachne 209 Festoons of flow’rs inwove with 
ivy shine. 1835 Willis Pencil lings II. xlvii. 71 Gauze-like 
fabrics inwoven with flowers of silver. 

4 . To form by weaving or plaiting, rare . 

1667 Milton P. L. III. 352 Down they cast Thir Crowns 
inwove with Amarant and Gold. 1864 Neale Seaton. 
Poems 21 The Crown inwove with twisted Thorn. 1887 
Bowen Virg. sEneid v. 308 Three winners receive Prizes 
beyond, and of olive pale their garlands inweave. 

Hence In-, Enwea'vement. rare. 

1843 Tail's Mag. IX. 606 Mind with mind it links in long 
Enweavement round the world. 

Inwedged (rnwe^d),///.*!. [In adv. n b.] 
Wedged in, confined. Const, as pple. or as adj. 

1873 Kinglake Crimea (1877) V. i. 126 Whenever the red* 
coated horseman thus found himself inwedged and sur- 
rounded. 1885 W, K, Parker Mammal. Desc. vii. 179 Its 
walls are the inwedged outgrowth of the . . ear ring. 

t Inwee’d, v. Obs . rare [f. In- 1 + Weed.'] 
trans . To hide or shelter in weeds. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia it. xi. (1590) Vv, [The dog] got out 
of the riuer, and shaking off the water .. inweeded [ quoted 
in J. as inwooded] himselfe so, as the Ladies lost the 
further marking his sportfulnesse. 

In-went, pa. t. of In-go v. } Obs. 

Inwerd, Inwey, obs. ff. Inward, Inveigh. 
Inweroun,-wirone, obs. ff. inviron, Enviuon. 

14.. Sc. Leg. Saints, Matthezu 463 He gert Inwirone al 
hyre In with mekil fuel. 1489 Barbour’s Bruce xi. 607 
(Edin. MS.) Thai all about War inweround [ Camb . MS. 
enveronyt]. 

tlnwe-t, v. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. In- I + Wet v., 
after L. intingerei] trans. To wet {in something). 

1382 Wyclif Ps. Ixvii. 24 [lxviit. 23] That inwet be[Vulg. 
intingatur ] thi foot in blood ; the tunge of thin houndis 
fro hym of the enemys. 

In wheel, variant of Enwheel v ., Obs. 

Inwick (rnwbk), sb. Sc. Curling, [f. In adv. 
+ (?) Wick v.] A shot which strikes the inside of 
another stone and glances off it to the tee, as in a 
cannon in billiards ; practised when an adversary’s 
stone is in, and strongly guarded from front attack ; 
the same as an Inring (but see the vb.). 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 572 Bringing up by means of what 
is termed an in*wick his next stone. 1824 Mactaggart 
Gallovid. Encycl. s. v., To take an inwick is considered by 
all curlers the finest trick in the game. 1831 in Blackw. 
Mag. XXX. 970 Then by a dexterous in-wick eject the 
winner. Ibid. 971 To make a succession of in- wicks up a 
port. 1857 Chambers' Inform. II. 683/2 The player.. does 
his best to take the inwick or angle ; and by a skilfully 
‘laid on' stone .. the inwick is taken; his stone glides off, 
angles towards the tee, knocks his adversary's stone out of 
shot — himself remaining in the while. 

Imwi’Ck, v. Sc. Curling, [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To take or make an inwick; to ‘cannon’ off the 
inner side of another stone so as to reach the tee 
and knock out an opponent’s stone when this is 
guarded in front. Usually in vbl. sb. Inwicking. 

(Mactaggart ip quot, 3824 distinguishes inwick and in- 
ring, but this is not done by other authorities.) 

1823 Cal. Merc. 4 Jan. (Jam.), The contest was keen at 
drawing, striking off, and inwicking. 3824 Mactaggart 
Galtovid. Encycl. 280 This is somewhat different from in- 
nine”, to inwick a stone is to come up a port or wick, and 
strike the inring of a stone seen through that wick; now 
this is different from a common open inring — the two are 
often confounded with each other, but they are quite dif- 
ferent. 1898 R. Caled. CurlingClub Ann. Const. 24 Every 
Competitor shall play 4 shots at each of the nine following 
points of the game, viz. Striking, Inwicking, Drawing, 
Guarding, Chap and Lie, Wick and Curl in. Raising, Chip- 
ping the Winner, and Drawing through a Port, according to 
the definitions and diagrams here given. 

Inwind, variant of Enwind. 

I'nwTndillg', ppl- a. rare. [In adv. 11a.] 
"Winding inwards. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 319 A beacon is hollowed 
with an in- winding Bay. 1863 W. Barnes in Macm. Mag. 
June 130 The outswelling and inwinding lines from the 
head to the leg. 

f Inwise, a. Obs. rare — 1 . [In- 4 . Cf. OE. 
infrdd] Very wise. 

1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 8 It nedith .. to haue an In- 
wijs man and a discrete to counselle. 

' t Inwit. Obs. Also 4-5 inwit t(e, -wyt(t(e, 
ynwitt, -wytt. [f. In adv. 12 -f Wit sb.. 

Formed in ME.; not related to O'E.inwit, inwid deceit.] 

1 . Conscience ; inward sense of right and wrong. 
Also clean inwit — ‘a clean heart \ 
a 1235 A ncr. R. 2 Of schir heorte & cleane inwit [L. con* 
scicntia bona], & trewe bileaue. Ibid. 306 Ure owune 
conscience, bet is ure inwit. 3340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5428 
Conscience bat es called Ynwitt, And l>Ac awen $yns. . there 
ogayne the synful sal be. 1340 Ay cub. 1 pis boc is dan 
Michelis of Northgate, y-write an englis of his o3ene hand 
bet hatte ; Ayenbyte of inwyt. Ibid. 202 pc uerste stape is 
cleneinwyt, J>ct is be rote of bise trawe, uor wyb-oute clcne 
mwyt, no chastete nc lykeb to god. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
Vii. 421 Hus wif and hys inwit edwitca hym of hus synne. 


[1605 Camden Rem.j 1636) 26 The certaineand inward know- 
ledge of that which is in our minde, be it good or bad, which 
in the latine word we call conscience, they called Inwit.] 

2 . Reason, intellect, understanding ; wisdom. 

c 1303 St. Katherine 28 in E. E. P. {1862) 90 Bibench be bet 
and turn Ju b°3^ to som wysdom ic rede And whan b>l n 
owene inwit b e saib bat no wbar nis such a dede Almytie 
god bn him holde bat such wonder can make, c X330 R. 
Brunne Chrott. (Pace (Rolls) 16590 Hit was er a wel good 
browe, As mannes inwyt may bat wel knowe. 1387 Trevxsa 
Higden (Rolls) III. 65 Anaxagorus seide pat Imvitte of 
goa is makcre of alle binges. 1483 Canton Reynard (Arb.) 
68 Suchc be so woo lyke as they had loste theyr inwytte. 
1587 . Golding De Morttay xi. (1617) *6o Yet is there an 
In-vvit in it which the Beast knoweth not of, which In-wic 
concocteth, disgesteth, and distributeth that which the 
Beast hath eaten. [1894 F. S. Ellis Reynard the Fox 213 
By what is truly but a bubble, Letting it master his inwit.] 
b. pi. (See quot. 1380.) 

[1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. 17 A wys kniht wib alle Sire 
Inwit he hette And hab fyue feire sones.] CX380 Wyclif 
Set. Wks. III. X17 pese ben also by fyve inwyttys; Wyl, 
Resoun, Mynd, Ymaginacioun, and Thogth. c 1440 Gesta. 
Rom. 1. viii. 18 (Hark MS.) pe luge, scil, Reson, owith to 
come don, when conscience mevith him to jeve dome bitwix 
pe v. Inwittis. 

3 . (Rendering L. animus l) Heart, soul, mind; 
cheer, courage. 

1382 Wyclif Dent. xxi. 14 If afterward, she sittith not in 
thin inwit [1388 soule], chow shah Jeeue hir free. - — r Sam. 
i. 10 Whanne Annawas in bitter inwit [1388 soule], shepreie.de 
the Lord, wepynge largeli. — -ric/rxxvii. 22, I counceile 
3011 for to be of good ynwitt [gloss or herte ; 1388 coumfort], 
Inwith (i'nwib), prep, and adv. (a., sb.) Obs. 
exc. Sc, Also 3 inewift, iwiS , 5 inweth ; 5-6 Sc. 
in(n)outh. [f. In adv. + With prep. Cf. Within.] 

A. prep. Within, inside of. f L Of place. Obs. 

a 122$ A ncr. f?.424(MS.C.), InwiS J>e wanes ha muhewerie 

scapeloris. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 187 Hwa is benne 
unwaschen b e haue]? bis halwende wet inwiS his heorte? 

23.. Gazv. Gr. Knt. 1055, I nolde.. For alle be londe 
inwyth Logres. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 700 This purs 
hath she inwith hir bosom hyd. . c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
Hi. 1133 Summe ek hem sette inweth a bulbe of squille. 
1489 Barbour’s Bruce v. 348 (Edin. MS.) Till thaim that 
war off the castell, That war all innouth the chancell. 15x3 
Douglas jEncis x. xi. 232 Turnus .. spedis to this schip, 
Ran owr the brig, and inwith burd can skyp. 
f b. On the inner side of. Sc. Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 271 Intumulat..Ben in the 
queir sum thing inwith his quene. 

f 2 . Of time. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. KatJt. 1941 InwiS beos b^e dahes. 13. . Seuyn 
Sag. (W.) 126 Inwith yeres thre, Sal he be so wise of lare, 
That ye sal thank me euermare. c X386 Chaucer L. G. IP. 
Prol. 209, I fel on slepe, in with an houre or twoo. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3900 Be ]?ai had fyneschid bis fijt was ferre in 
with euyn, Foure houres full fame & b e fifte neghes. 

+ 3 . Of state or condition. Obs. 
a 130a Cursor M. 26604 In-wit [Fair/. MS. wi[?*in] mi 
soru al o mi Hjf I sal fast wit mi-seluen strijf. 

B. adv. J* 1 . Denoting position : Within, on the 
inside, inwardly. Obs. 

<21225 Juliana 7 He..fe!de him iwundet in wi5 in his 
heorte. a 1225 A ncr. R. 38 Make me tellen lutel of euerich 
blisse vtewi3, & froure me inewid. c 1230 Hali Me id. 29 
Ha beoft riche & weolefule iwiS ife herte. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 8860 pat saisbe men bat bar has ben And in-wit bath and 
vte-wit sene. <72420 Anturs of Arth. 445 In-withe was a 
chapelle, a chambour, a halle. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot.. 
Cosmogr. viiL (1541) Bvb, Ane langmand narowhalsit and 
wyid mouthit, with mony stobis Inouth. 2565 Privy Comic. 
Rec. 19 May in Keith Hist. Ch , Scot. (1734) 279 note , It is 
appoynted that the saidis Lordis of Secret-Counsale schall 
convene inwith upon the 10. of June next. 

'2. Denoting direction : Inwards; =In-by. Sc. 

1768 Ross Hclenore 82 Upo' a burn I fell, Wi’ bony even 
rode an’ in-with sett. Mod. Sc. dial. Come inwith ; ye’ll be 
cautd outbye there. 

b. Hence attrib. as adj. Sc. 

1768 Ross Hclenore 69 We Or e’en may chance some in- 
with place to see. 2789 Ibid. 47 He the west and she the 
east hand took, The inwith road by favour of the brook. 

+ C. as sb. (Sec quot.) Obs. 

1607 Markham Caval.\i. (1617) 9 If the fierce Horse haue 
in his skeining. course, either ypwilhes, inwithes, or downe- 
withes, which is that he may either runne within the side of 
hilles, vp hils, or downe hils [etc.]. 

Inwlappen, early form of Inlap v., Obs. 

In womb, obs. variant of Enwojib v. 
t InwO'He, V. Obs. Also 4 -won, -wun. [f. 
In- 1 + Wone v., after L. inhabitdre : cf. MDu., 
MLG. itiwouen, Ger. einwvhnen.J trans. and 
intr. To inhabit. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter IxviiL 41 [Ixix. 35] Inwone bare sal 
bai yhite. a 1340^ Hampole Psalter xxxvi. 3 Hope in lord 
& doe goednes & inwon be erth. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13864 
Ho..enfourmet hym fully of b« fre rewme, pat the worthy 
in-wonet. 

t I’nwoning-, vbl. sb. Obs. rare — \ [In adv. 
lie. Cf. Du. tnwoning, Ger. cinwohnimg.\ In- 
habiting, indwelling. 

2647 H. More Song of Soul m. App. Ixxyii, This was his 
guerdon, this his wicked wage. From the inwoning of that 
Stygian Crow. 

[Inwood, mistake for Inweed v., q.v.] 

In word, obs. form of Inward. 

■ + Im-work, sb. Obs. rare. [In adv. 12.] a. 
Interior or inside work ; work on the inner side, 
b. pi. Inner works or defences of a fortified place. 

x6ox-a in Willis & Clark Cambridge. (1886) II. 4S5 Diuers 
bricklayers raising in*worke of the im battlements. 2623 


Jas. I Rcpl. Pari, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. X36 A 
Fortification, which must have Out.works and In-works. 
2645 Rutherford Tryal <5- Tri. Faith 12845! 30 Christ hath 
taken the castle, both in-works and out-works. 1658 Earl 
Monmouth tr. Par.uta's l Pars of Cyprus 56. 

Inwork (imwnuk), v . rare. [In- 1 or In adv. 7. 
Cf. Du. inzverken , Ger. einwirken , Da. indvirke, 
Sw. invirka. See also Inwrought.] 

. 1 . trans. To work (something) into a tissue as 
by weaving or embroidering. See Inwrought. 

x68i-£ J. Scott Chr. Life r. iv. § 5 (R.) From these 
dangers you will never be wholly free, till you have . . in- 
wrought all the virtues of religion into your natures. 

2 . To work, operate, or produce (some effect) in. 

. 2855 PUSEY Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 347 Jn working 
good in a good disposition which receives It, and implanting 
damnation in the evil. 1865 — Truth Eng. Ch .47 An aclual 
mystical oneness, inwrought by Christ our Head. x866 — 
Min. Proplt. 19/2 Where he inworketh in her that hope. 

3 . intr. To work within. 

3874 Pusey Lent. Sertn, 185 Paul, - by whose mouth Christ 
spake, he, in whom Christ inworked. 

I*nwo:rker. rare- 1 . [In adv. 12.] A worker 
within. 

1587 Golding De Momayxlv. 203 A plaine proofe of that 
she [the soul] is not the body nor any part of the body, but 
the very life and inworker of the body. 

1 1 ‘nwo:rldng, vbl. sb. [In- l, or In adv. 1 1 c. 
In 1 6th c. app. a rendering of Gr. Ivtpyeta Energy 
( f. \v In -F epyov work).] fa. Operation, action, 
energy. Obs. b. Internal operation, working within. 

1587 Golding De Moniay v. 50 Vnderstanding is an in- 
working which abideth . . in the partie which hath it, and 
passeth not into any outward thing. Ibid. xv. 231 If the 
Minde haue any inworking of its owne without any helpc of 
the Sences. a 1800 MacKkight cited by Webster (1828). 
2829 P. N. Shuttleworth Paraphr. Apost. Ep. 134 Yet all 
this variety of faculties is nothing more than the inworkings 
of one and the same Spirit. 2873 Goulburn Pers. Rehg. 
iii. 22 The result of His inworking in the heart. 

I*nW0:rkilIg, ppl . a. [In adv. Ha.] fa. 
Active, effective ( = Gr. €^£^717?). Obs. b. Work- 
ing within ; operating internally. 

_ 2587 Golding De Mornay v. 4O7S0 The actiue or inwork- 
ing vertue, power and nature, which we marke in all things 
in this world. Ibid. 60 In which worke both our inworking 
power and also our wit and our will doe concurre all to- 
gether. 2828 Webster, Inworking, working or operating 
within. 2860 Ellicott Life Our Lord 1. 35 By the grace 
of the in working Spirit. 1893 in Barrows Pari. Relig. II. 
2084 The Vedic sages beheld in every/orce and phenomenon 
of nature an inworking light of the divinity. 

Inworn,///. a. [In adv. nb.J cl. pa. pple. 
of wear in: Worn or pressed in. b. as a. Inveterate. 

2641 Milton Ch. Govt. xi. i, That whatever faultines was 
but superficial to Prelaty at the beginning, is . . long since 
branded and inworn into the very essence therof. :B64 
Pusey I.ect. Daniel vii. 447 Following the old and inworn 
error of his race. 

Inwound (im wound), ppl. a. [f. In adv. 11 b 
+ wound, pa. pple. of Wind v.] Wound in. 

28. . G. Meredith Ball. Past Merid. iii, Then memory. . 
And sightless hope .. Joined notes of Death and Life tilt 
night’s decline: Of Death, of Life, those inwound notes are 
mine. 

Inwoven (inw^-v'n), ppl. a. Also 9 en-. [pa. 
pple. of Inweave ; sec In adv. 11 b.] Woven in; 
interwoven. 

1 667 Milton P. L. iv. 693 The roofe Of thickest covert 
jvas inwoven shade. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 406 Rich tapestry, 
stiff with inwoven gold, a 2794 Sir W. Jones Hymn to 
Lncshml Wks.1709 VI. 363 He saw brisk fountains dance, 
crisp riv’lets wind O’er borders trim, and round inwoven 
bow’rs. 1816 Shelley Alastor6s8 His last sight Was the 
great moon .. With whose dun beams inwoven darkness 
Seemed To mingle, a 282s — Mann. Anc. in Ess. «$- Lett. 
(Camelot) 47 Their eyes.. could have entangled no heart in 
soul-enwoven labyrinths. 

Inwrap, -meat, variant of Enwrap, -ment. 
t Inwra'pper. Obs . [f. prec. + -er I.] That 
which enwraps ; an enveloping structure. 

2553 Udall tr. Gcitti nits' Atuxt. I vj b/2 In this figure we 
haue sette forth the in wrapper called Plexus. 

•Inwreathe, variant of En wreathe v. 

* t Inwri’ting, vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [In- 1 or In 
adv. uc; after L. inscription Inscription. 

138a Wyclif Mark xii. 16 Whos is this ymage, and the in 
wrytinge? 1611 Florid, Inscrittuia , an jnwriting, an 
inscription. 

f Inwri'tten, pa. pple. Cbs. [In- I or In adv. 

11 b; after L. inscriptusi] a. Inscribed, written 
(in a book or list), b. Inscribed, written oil or in. 

• 238a .Wyclif Prov. Prol., The boc . . that is mwriten 
the Wisdam of Salomon. — Ecclus. xlviff. 10 Thou art 
inwrite in domes of tymes. 3598 Flohio, Inscntto , in- 
written, made an inscription or superscription. 1605 Camdkw 
Rem. x63 With a scrole inwritten. Mint Pita S/ica V ir- 
ginis. 

I*n- written, ppl. a. rare. [In adv. 1 1 b.] 
Written within, i.e. on the mind. 

2684 Z. Cawdsey Certainty Salvat. 2 The In-written Law 
of his own Conscience. , 

Inwrought (see below ),ppl- <*• Also 0-9 on-, 
ff. Is adv. ub + wrought, pa. pp!c. of work vb. : cf. 
Inwobk v. The form in en- is due to the exchange 
of en-, in-, in other words : see In- -•] 

I. as fa. pple. (inrot). 

1 . Of a fabric, etc. : Having something worked 
in by way of decoration, lit. and Jig. 
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IODO-. 


INYALA. 


a. 1637 Milton Lycidas 105 Next Camus, . . His mantle 
hairy and his bonnet sedge. Inwrought with figures dim. 
jn$ Pope Odyss. l. 212 With purple robes inwrought, and 
stiff with gold. 1853 Longf. Hiaw. xi. 76 Shirt of doe- 
skin, ..All inwrought with beads of wampum. 

0. 1754 Dodsley Agric. u (R.), Massy plate, enwrought 
With cunous costly workmanship. 2850 Mrs. Browning 
Poems II. 386 Now God be thanked for years enwrought 
With love. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. tv. 181 The 
brazen gates enwrought With many a dreamer’s steadfast 
thought. _ , . 

2 . Of a pattern, figure, etc,: Worked into, or 
embroidered on, a fabric. Also transf. 

a. 1740 C Pitt Virg. sEneid v. 323 There royal Gany- 
mede, inwrought with art. O’er hills and forests hunts _ the 
bounding hart. 1791 E. Darwin Bot - Gard. 1. 134 Raised 
o’er the woof, by Beauty’s hand in wrough t. x8gz A. E. Lee 
Hist. Columbus ( 0 .) II. 22s A beautiful floral arch with the 
name U. S. Grant inwrought. 

p. 1805 Wordsw, Prelude viH. 243 The flowers Of lowly 
thyme, by Nature's skill enwrought In the wild turf. 18x9 
— Haunted Tree 12 Flowers enwrought On^ silken tissue. 

3 . Worked into the same tissue, intimately com- 
bined or worked together . with something. 

a. x8z4 Campbell Tluodric 216 With her graceful wit 
there was inwrought A wildly sweet unworldliness of 
thought. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxx, All that part of 
his life which was closely inwrought with his emotions. _ , 

/ 5 . 1844 Mrs. Browning Lost Bower xxiv. And the ivy, 
veined and glossy, Was enwrought with eglantine, 
b. Worked into anything as a constituent. 

1734 Watts Reli<£. Juv . xlvi. (1789) 129 A good degree of 
courage inwrought into our very frame. 1864 Bowen Logic 
x. 328 Native to the mind and inwrought into its very con- 
stitution. 18S2 Farrar Early Chr. 1 . 249 Even discords 
can be inwrought into the vast sequences of some mighty 
harmony. 

II. 4 . as adj. (i*nr§t). (In senses as above.) 

2830 Tennyson Arab. Nts. xiv, Engarlanded and diaper’d 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 1862 M. Hopkins 
Hawaii 137 The inwrought sacerdotalism ruling over . . all 
the system s. 1880 Bird wood Indian Arts II. 68 Its 
marvellously woven tissues and sumptuously inwrought 
apparel. 2883 Harped s Mag. 904/2 Brocaded satin with 
inwrought daisies. 

Inwy(e, obs. Sc. form of Envy : see Invy. 

1! Inyala (inya’la). [Native name : see quots.] 
An antelope of S. Africa, Tragclapkits angasi , 
ranging from Nyasaland to Zululand. 

1848 G. F. Angas in Proc. Zool. Soc. 80 This new and 
brilliant Antelope, the Inyala of the Amazulu. 2850 Proud- 
foot ibid. X9g The Mahlengas for Outfaces) which people' 
call this animal Inyala. 1863 W. Baldwin A/r. Hunting 

J >2 A moment after I beheld a noble buck inyala walking 
eisurely away. 1900 Q. Rev. Apr. 304 Buffalo, koodoo, 
inyala and other animals that need considerable supplies of 
water. 

In-yede, -yhede, -yode, pa. t. of In-go v . Obs: 
t Inye*t, v. Obs. In 4-6 11130 t(t. [f. In- 1 + 
Yeti/, to pour.] trans. To pour in, infuse. Hence 
f Inye’tting vbl.jb infusion. 

CX340 Ham pole /V<*£ Tr. 3 This name Ihesu .. in^ettes 
savoure of heuenly thynges. Ibid. 4 Sothely |?ay sail joye 
now be m.^ettynge of grace. CX400 Prymcr in Maskell 
Mon. Rit. II. 108 God, that .. injettist 3iftis of charite to 
the hertis of thi feithful seruauntis. 15*3 Douglas sEneis 
vii. vii. 30 Sone as the first infectioun . . injet quictlie had 
sche. 

_ t Inyoa'ted, pa. ppU. Obs. rare. [Altered from 
inyotc(n, pa. pple. of Inyet v .] Poured in. 
a xfix8 Sylvester Job Triumph. 11, 371 O that my words 
♦ . Were grav’n in Marble with an yron pen With Lead in- 
yoated (to fill up agen). : 

Inyo'ke, v. rare. [In- 1 : cf. enyoke (En- 1 3).] 
trans. a. To yoke or unite to something, b. To 
yoke in a wagon, etc. Hence Inyo*king vbl. sb. 

*595 Markham Sir R. Grinvile exxx. These all accord.. 
To end his liucs date by their cruell strife, And him vnto a 
messed state inyoke, a 1654 J. Taylor (Watcr-p.) Unnat.- 
lather, A chaine consists of diners links and every linke 
depends and is inyoak’d vpon one another. 2842 Moffat 
Mistiotu Labours S. A/r. x 18 Daily inyoking and unyok- 
in -5’ / , ’. 39 * All inyoked their oxen at the same time. 

Xo (ore), [a. L. id, Gr. /&.] A Greek and Latin, 
exclamation of joy or triumph ; sometimes in Eng. 
as /A, an utterance of *Io!\ an exultant shout or 
song. Also To Patau : see P.e.vN. 

2592, Lyly Midis y. in, Io paeans let us sing, To 
phj-sickes, and to poesies king. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
n h* Hymen. 1640 Glapthorne 
Irallenstein I.J. Wks. 1874 II. 19 When their loud voyces 
sing, I os to victonr. 1678 Dryden & Lee CEd, pus iv. i. 
Rocks, valleys, bills, with splitting Ios ring: I 0 , Jocasta, 
lo pman sing ! 1709 Let to Ld M[ayor\ 4 Some of our 
false Brothers. .had long before this been singing their Io- 
Pzcans in St- Paul’s. 

Io-, earlier spelling of Jo-: see I, J, the letters. 
Ioato, Iobardy, obs. forms of Jot, Jeopardy. 
Iod- (aii«l), combining form of mod.L. iadum 
Iodise, used (chiefly before a vowel) in forming 
names of iodine compounds. (Before a cons. usu. 
Iodo-, q.v.) Among these are lodaco-tlc a., in ioda- 
ettic acid % CHjI-COjH, obtained in thin, tough, 
colourless, rhombohedral plates, having a very sour 
taste; its salts are iodacotates; 1-od aml do, lo- 
darmno'nlum, compounds formed by the action 
of iodine on ammonia, mostly of an explosive char- 
acter ; iodarsemioos a. f containing iodine and ar- 
senic; iodaTgxrite Min. ~ IodYiute; iodothano, 
loda-thyl, ethyl iodide; iodhydraTgyrato : see 


Iodo- ; iodixydrate = Hydbiodate ; iodhydric 
a. = Hydriodic ; lodlrydrixi, an iodine ether of 


glycerin ; iodl'odide : see Iodo- ; iodo'zone (see 
quot.) ; iodrubi'dium, iodide of rubidium, Rbl. 

1873 Watts Fawned Chum. (ed. 11) 63 r Modacetic Acid 
and Di-iodacetic Acid have likewise been obtained. Ibid. 
5So*Iodethane is a colourless liquid, of penetrating ^ethereal 
odour. x866 Odling Anirn. Client. 154 Tartaricacid, when 
heated with aqueous iodide of hydrogen or *iodhydric acid, 
is converted into malic arid with liberation of iodine. 1872 
Watts Diet. Client. III. 284 Iodhydric or hydriodic acid. 
/bid. 283 *Iodhydrins .. only two have hitherto been 
obtained, both of which are glyridic ethers. 1877 — Fow ties' 
Clum. (ed. 22) II. 183 Iodhydrins .. di-iodhydrin .. trL 
iodhydrin or glyceryl tri-iodide. 1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 188 
A portion of the Iodine set free by the Ozone has been said 
to De converted by additional Ozone into *Iodozone. 1894 
Brit. Med. JlrttL 13 Jan., Epit. 8/1. *Iodrubidium. a sub- 
stance resembling iodide of potassium in^ being odourless, 
somewhat bitter and saline in taste. 

T Iodal (si'ffdal). Chem. [f. Iod- + Al(cohoi»),. 
after Chloral.] A compound of iodine (CI 3 COH ) 
obtained as an oily liquid ; analogous to chloral, 
and said to possess similar properties. , 

• 2863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 34 (s. v. Acetyl Hydride 
of Tn-iodacetyl, C0I3O.H, Iodal. 

lodate (si’^dr^), sb. Chem. [f. Iod-io + : ateL] 
A salt of iodic acid. 

1826 Henry Elern. Chem % II. 16 lodate of zinc falls down 
in an insoluble state, when iodate of potassa is added to a 
solution of sulphate of zinc. 1872 KoscoE Elem. Chem. 122 
Iodine and caustic potash give potassium iodate, potassium 
iodide, and water. 

' 1 ‘odate, 27. [f.prec. : cf. -ate 3 j\] trans. To 
impregnate or treat with iodine. ’ Chiefly in ppl. adj. 
I*odated, impregnated with or containing iodine. 
Xoda-tion, the action of impregnatingwith iodine. 

1836 J. M. Gully Magettdie's Formula 1 have long used 
the iodated and ioduretted waters. 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Eex.y lodatns, containing iodine; applied to a solid com- 
bination of iodine with olefiant gas, termed iodated ether , 
discovered by Faraday: iodated. 2875 lire’s Diet. Arts 
III. 567 Experiment has proved that the blackening of one 
variety of iodated paper, and the preservation of another, 
depends on the simple admixture of a very minute excess of 
the nitrate of silver. 

tlode. Chem. Obs. [a. F. iode Iodine.] 

1. W Iodine. 

2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 94 The general family 
resemblance between certain groups of bodies, now regarded 
as elementary, (as. .for instance, chlorine, iode, and brome). 

2. = Iodide. 


; 1826 Henry Elern. Clum. I. 500 All the metals unite with 
iodine, and form compounds which have been called lodes, 
iodures, or iodides. The last term is to be preferred, on 
account of the analogy of the compounds denoted by it 
with oxides and chlorides. 

Xodic (aijp’dik), a. [f. Iod- + -ic : cf. F. iodiqne 
(Gay-Lussac, 1812).] Of or pertaining to iodine. - 
L Chem. Containing iodine in union with oxygen; 
as m. iodic acid (hydrogen iodate ) r an oxygen-acid of 
iodine (H 10 3 ), obtained in white semitransparent 
crystals ; iodic anhydride (iodine pent oxide), I 2 0 6 . 
Also Min. in iodic silver ~ Iod y rite. 

Compounds containing a smaller proportion of iodine are 
called periodic, as periodic acid, H5IO6. 

2826 Henry Elern. Chem. I. 225 Iodic acid entere into 
combination with all those fluid or solid acids, which it does 
not decompose. 2831 T. P. Jones Convers . Chem. xxiv. 
252 With oxygen it [Iodine] produces iodic acid, and with 
chlorine chlonodic acid. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvL 
(1873) 365 The presence of iodic salts. 2868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) §-143 Iodyrite. .Iodic Silver. 

2 . Path. Caused by administration of iodine. 

1887 Syd. Sac. Lex., Iodic intoxication, same as Iodism. 
2897 Allbutt' s^ Syst. Med. IV. 792 The curious feature 
about the iodic oedema is, that it may come on after the 
administration of a few small doses. 

Iodidate (arddid^t), v. Photogr. [f. Iodide + 
-ate 3 7 .] trans . To convert (silver) into its iodide. 
Chiefly in ppl. adj. Podidated : cf. oxidated. 

2853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. 255 The influence of all the 
ray s,^ excepting the yellow, was to loosen the adhesion of 
the todidated surface, and the under layer of unaffected 
silver. 2859 Eneycl. Brit. XVII. 552/2 The most beautiful 
were upon the daguerrotype iodidated tablets'. 

Iodide (ai'Jdsid). Chem. [f. Iod- + -ide.] A 
binary compound of iodine with a more positive 
element, or an organic radical ; analogous to one 
or more atoms of hydriodic acid (HI), itself called 
on this type hydrogen iodide. 

1823 Imison Sc. <5* Art II. 20 The same syllables are pre- 
fixed to chlorides and iodides. 2826 Henry Elern . Chem. 
II. 136 Iodide of silver is formed when hydriodic acid is 
added to nitrate of silver. 2842 E. Turned s Elern. Chem. 
11. xiiL (ed. 7) 299 Iodine, .has a. strong attraction for the pure 
metals, and for most of the simple non*metallic substances, 
producing substances which are termed Iodides or lodurets-. 
1873 W Arts Fow ties' Cheut. (ed. xx) 227 Phosphorus forms 
also two iodides. 2898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX; 
He had.. been taking iodides and mercury. 

lodiferous (ahiWi-fcras); a. [f. Iod- + -(i)fer- 
00s.] ^ Producing iodine. 

Iodine (arJdin, -sin), sb. Chem. [Named by 
J?' Dav y from F. iode, the name given 

by Gay-Lussac (ad. Gr. fwSfl* violet-coloured, f.Tov 
violet + like, resembling) from the colour of 
its vapour, with termination -INE as in chlorine.] 
L One of the non-metallic elements, belonging to 


the halogen group; at ordinary temperatures a 
greyish-black soft brittle solid with a metallic 
lustre, volatilizing into a dense vapour of a deep 
violet colour; in chemical properties resembling 
chlorine and bromine, but less energetic. Symbol 
I ; atomic weight 127. 

It exists in sea-water and mineral springs, and msea*weed 
And many marine pnimals, and is extensively obtained from 
the mother-liquor of Chilian sodium nitrate. 

28x4 Davy in Phil. Trans, gi The name tone has been 
proposed in France for this new substance from its colour 
in iVit gaseous slave, from Iw viola. . . The name ione,\n 
English, would lead to confusion. By terming it iodine, 
from 'uoStjs violaceous, this confusion will be avoided, 
and Jhe name will be more analogous to chlorine and 
fluorine. Ibid. g2 It is probable that iodine will be found 
in many combinations in nature^ 1826 Henry Elern. 
Chem. I. 222 Iodine was discovered accidentally, about the 
beginning of the year 1812, by M. Courtois, a manufacturer 
of saltpetre at Paris. 2853 W. Gregory Inorg . Chan. 
(ed. 3) 114 In power of affinity iodine stands below bromine, 
as bromine does below chlorine. 2862 Ansted Channel 
1 st. 512 The source of supply of iodine is the seaweed 
growing on the rocks round the Channel Islands. 

2. attrib. a. Containing or impregnated with 
iodine, as iodine Jluid , liniment , ointment , water. 
b. Of iodine, as iodine injection , vapour ; esp. in 
names of compounds, as iodine monochloridt, IC 1 ; 
iodine trichloride , 1 C 1 3 ; iodine pentoxide (iodic 
anhydride), l 2 0 5 . C. Caused by the action of 
iodine, as iodine fever, poisoning. 

1836 J. M. GulLV Magettdie's Formul. 114 The iodine 
ointment applied to the nodes relieved the pain., ' i860 
N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk.for 1859. 317 The child .. died two 
hours afterwards, from peritonitis and iodine-poisoning. 
2877 Watts Fownes Clum. (ed. 12) I. 200 Hydriodic acid 
gas., is composed - . of equal volumes of iodine vapour and 
hydrogen. Ibid. 202 Iodine monochloride is a reddish- 
brown oily liquid. 2898 P. Manson Trap. Dis. viiil 167 
Indolent bubonic [plague] swellings should be treated with 
iodine' liniment. 

Hence I'odine v. trans. (Photogr.), to iodize. . 

1 2843 Mech. Mag. XXXVIII. 520 To iodine the plate, 
remove the lid and plate of glass, and place it, face down-' 
wards, on the ledge for that purpose, on the top of the box. 

‘ Iodism’ (oivdizhn). Path. [f. Iod- 4 -ism.] A 
morbid state induced by excessive or long-continued 
medicinal use of iodine (or its compounds). 

2832 R. Christison Treat. Poisons iv. (ed. 2) 175 This 
affection, which in conformity with the name hejDr. Jahn] 
has given it, maybe termed Iodism [lodkrankheit], he con- 
trasts with mercurialism. 1861 Bu.mstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 
816 Iodide of potassium in large doses sometimes gives rise 
to a combination of symptoms known under the name of 

* iodism and consisting of a sensation of oppression in the 
head, tinnitus auriutn. neuralgia, spasmodic action of the 
muscles [etc.]. 2876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 77. 

Iodite (ai'ffdait). [f. Iod-ine + -ite.] 

1 . Chem. A salt of (hypothetical) iodous arid. 
So hypo-ioditc, a salt of hypo-iodous acid (see 
Iodous). 

2843 E. Turned s Elern. Chem. xiii. (ed. 7) 303 Mitscher- 
]ich infers the crystals to be Jodite ofsoda.-^ 2865-72 Watts 
Diet. Client. III. 297 Hypo-iodite of potassium. 

2 .Min. = Iodyrite. 

• 2854 DanavI/iVl 95 Iodyrite. Iodic Silver. Iodite. 1865- 
72 Watts Diet ^ Chem. III. 310 Iodite , Iodopynte, Iodic 
Silver . ; Native iodide of silver. 

, Iodize (oi’ffdaiz), v. [f. Iod-.+ -ize.] Irons* 
To treat or impregnate with iodine or an iodide. 
(Chiefly in Photogr. and Med.) Usually in ppl.' a. 
I’odized. Hence also Iodizing vbl. sb. and ppl dl 

2842 Atlunxum 17 July 541/1 The paper so. .prepared the 
author [W. H. F. Talbot] calls iodized paper, because it has 
a uniform pale yellow coating of iodide of silver. 284a Grove 
Corr. Pltys. Forces 56 A thin film of iodide of silver is thus 
formed on the surface of the metal, and when these iodized 
plates are exposed in the camera, a chemical alteration lakes 
place. 1854 J. Scoffern in Ords Circ . Sc., Client, op A silver 
plate, which had. .been iodized. Ibid. 91 The iodizing pro- 
cess. 2860 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk.for 2850. 167 A case of in- 
veterate and hereditary scrofula cured oy the sole us ® ^ 
iodized bread. ciS 6 s J. Wylde jn Circ. Sc. , 1 . 145/3 Ihe 
iodising of the collodion is a question on which almost every 
operator differs. 2887 Syd. Soc. Lex., J[odized) serum, a 
dark biovm liquid oM.aw.ed by keeping iodme in contact 
with the amniotic fluid of the cow . . is used as a reagent in 


microscopy. , 

• Iodizer (srffdoizai). [f. prec. + -EukJ One who 
or that which iodizes ; an iodizing agent. 

2859 A thenxum 16 July or Negative Collodion with nsnal 
Ioduer. 2879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. III. x Certain salts 
callecLiodisers, such as the iodides of potassium, caunuuni. 
or ammonium. 2883 Hardwick's Photogr. Clum. (ed. I ay- 
lor) 270 A rapid elimination of Iodine takes place on adaini, 
the iodizer. ‘ ^ . 

r Iodo- (aiJdo), used as combining form of mod.L. 
todnm Iodine (chiefly before a consonant) : 

a. to form names of iodine compounds and sub- 
stitution products resulting from the action of iodme 
on other bodies specified, e.g. To do-bo -nze no, 
C 6 H fl Ij,' formed from benzene by substitution 01 one 
or more iodine for hydrogen atoms; Todo-bru’oine, 
CnjIIj^NjO^-I^, the iodide of brucine, C 2 jH.. 6 N2rt* 
So iodobcnzoic (acid), iodocittchoniue, iodocodeine , 
iodomecone, iodomecottine, iodomorphme , todonico- 
titie, icdoquininc , iodosalyciltc adj., todoslrychntne , 
etc. Also lodo-aco-tlo a. : see Iod- ; iodoca’rbon 
paste, a medical preparation containing Iodoform/ 
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carbon, and glycerin ; iodo-chlo'ride, + -chlo*rn- 
ret, a compound of iodine and chlorine in union 
with some base ; iodo-e’thane, -e'tByl, etc- : see 
Iod- ; iodoglyceriu, a medical solution of iodine 
and potassium iodide in glycerin ; iodohydraT- 
gyxata, a combination of mercuric iodide with the 
iodide of an electro*positive metal, e.g. potassium 
iodohydrargyrate , 2(HgX a *KI) + 3HX) ; iodo-by- 
dric = HYDBiODia ; iodo-i'odide, a combination 
of iodine with its own iodide of some base, as 
ammonium iodo-iodide, also called iodide of iod - 
ammonium (NH 3 I).I ; iodome*rcurate, a com- 
pound of mercuric iodide with a more basic iodide ; 
io dome*thane f io do methyl, methyl iodide; io- 
dophe*nol f a class of bodies, liquid and solid, 
obtained by treating phenol with iodine and iodic 
acid ; iodosu’lphate, a salt of iodosulphuric acid ; 
iodosuTphide, a compound of iodine and sulphur 
with a base, as iodosulphide of antimony, SbSI ; 
iodosulphu’ric acid, H 2 S0 3 I 2 ; iodosuiphwric an- 
hydride , SO2I2 ; iodota'nnin, a solution of iodine 
in tannic acid; iodote*rebene, a liquid formed by 
the action of iodine on spirit of turpentine. 

b. also in other derivatives: as Iodogno'sis, 
Dorvault’s term for a knowledge of the properties of 
iodine. Iodomo'tric a pertaining to quantitative 
analysis by means of a standard solution of iodine, 
lodo’metry, the volumetric analysis of iodine by 
means of a graduated solution of sodium arsenite, 
Iodo-phthisis {Path.), wasting of flesh or of some 
organ, caused by excessive use of iodine. Zodo- 
plxvmbism, a pathological term for the conjoined 
symptoms of iodism and plumbism or lead-colic. 
Iodothe rapy, the treatment of disease by iodine 
and its compounds. 

1873 Watts Femmes ' Client. (ed. 11) 760 *Iodobcnzenes are 
likewise crystalline solids. 1880 Athenaeum 27 Nov. 713/1 
Aluminic *iodoethylate ^HsOkbAla. 1899 J. Cagney 
tr. JakscJis ■ Clin. Diagnosis vi. (ed. 4) 201 The various 
micro-organisms above alluded to stain brown or brownish 
yellow in solution of iodine and iodide of potassium or of 
ammonium *iodo-iodide. 1873 Watts Fownes' Cheat, (ed. 
zi) 568 *Iodomethane is insoluble jn water. 1888 Remsen 
Org. Chcm. 42 A mono-halogen derivative of a hydrocarbon, 
as, for example, iodo-me thane, CH3I. 1871 Roscoe Elan. 
Chem . 412 By the action of potash on *iodophenol. 1873 
Watts Fotvnes' Cheat, (ed. 11) 705 Iodophenols are pro- 
duced by the action of iodine-chloride on phenol. 1881 
Naiiire%X III. 245 The mnido-acids obtained from.. *iodo- 
propionic acid by the action of ammonia. i88z A tlunxum 
ix Nov. 632/1 By heating salicylic acid and iodine in al- 
coholic solution, two *iodosalicylic acids were formed. 2865 
Ibid. No. 1959. 656/2 The *iodo-strychnine of Pelletier, 
lodobromite (3i : ^d(7|bro“-m3it). Min. [f.IoDO- 
+ Brom(ide + -ite : cf. Ger. jodobromit (Jahrb. 
Min. 1878. 619).] A mineral, the chloro-bromo- 
iodide of silver, found in sulphur-yellow or greenish 
octahedral crystals. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 1896 in Chester Diet. Names Min. 
•Iodoform (3i)0 a-di?f^im,3i^dt7fpjm),jA [f.IoDO- 
+ Form(yl) : cf. chloroform .] A compound of 
iodine (=tri-iodo methane, or methenyl tri-iodide, 
CHI 3 ), analogous to chloroform, obtained in light 
yellow scaly crystals, having an odour of saffron 
and a sweet taste; used medicinally, and as an 
antiseptic, esp. in surgical dressings. 

1838 T. Thomson Cheat . Org. Bodies 315 Iodoform .. was 
first observed by Serullas in the year 1822. 1867 N. Syd. 
Soc. Bien . Retrosp. for 1865-6. 378 Dr. Eastlake advocates 
iodoform as a topical application. 1895 IVestai. Gas. 13 
Dec. B/x Ladies had frequently complained of late of the 
too perceptible odour of iodoform in the theatres and con- 
cert-rooms [at Halle] which duelling students in a convale- 
scent state were accustomed to grace with their presence. 

attrib. 1878 Braithwaite's Med. Retrosp. LXXVII. 254. 
Iodoform pills have acted like a charm. 1885 Ibid. XC. 
371, I painted the surface of the inflamed skin with the 
iodoform-collodion. 1897 W. Anderson Surg. Treat. Lupus 
7 The wound may. .be dressed with iodoform powder. 
Hence Io doform, Iodofo-rmize vbs. traits., to 
treat or impregnate with iodoform. Iodofo*rmism, 
* poisoning by the medical use of iodoform ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 18S7). 

Iodol (oi'Jdpl). Chem. [f. Iod- + -ol.] A 
brown inodorous powder, the tetra-iodide of pyrrol 
(CJ 4 NH), used as an antiseptic dressing instead 
of iodoform. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex-. 

I*o dons, a. [f. Iod- + -ous : cf. F. iodeuxi] 

1. Chem. Applied to compounds containing iodine 
in greater proportion to oxygen than those called 
iodic ; e.g. a hypothetical ioaous acid, HIO a . 

Compounds with a still greater proportion of iodine are 
termed hypo-iodous, as a supposed hypo-iodous acid, HIO 
t Watts Diet. Cheat. 1882, I1L 297). 

1826 Henry Elan. Cheat. I. 225 Iodous_ Acid. iB3i 
Watts Diet Chem. VIII. 1005 Iodine trioxide or lodous 
Oxide , I 2 0 3 , is formed, together with the pentoxide, which 
is the ultimate product, by the action of ozone on iodine. 

2 . Having the quality of, or resembling, iodine. 
Iodurated : see JonuRETTEn. 

+I*odure. Chem. Obs . [a. F. iodure.] = next. 

1826 [see Iqde 2]. 


t loduret (aijp'diuret). Chem. Obs. [f. Iod- 
+ -ubet; in F. iodure. Cf. Chlobubet.J An 
earlier synonym of Iodide.’ 

i8j6 Accum Cheat. Tests (1828) 287 Ioduret of starch. 
1822 Imison Sc. Art II. 67 Iodine unites with all the 
metals, forming with them iodurets. 1826 Henry Eleat, 
Chem. II. 264 The colour of this ioduret, or iodide of starch, 
is reddish, if the starch be in excess ; a beautiful blue, when 
the two bodies are in due proportion. 1853 R- Hunt Matt. 
Photogr. 127 To decompose the film of ioduret of silver. 

-Moduretted (oijp’diureted), ppl . a. Chem. 
Obs . Also -at ad. [f. prec. + -ed 1 : cf. F. iodure, 
f. iodure.'] Combined or impregnated with iodine. 

1832 R. Christison Treat. Poisons (ed. 2) 173 The iodu- 
retted solution of hydriodate of potass. 1836 J. M. Gully 
Magcndie s Formal. 107 note , A drop of the solution of the 
hydriodate of potass weighs, more than a grain, or even two 
grains if the hydriodate be ioduretted. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV. xig/i This [opacity] is rendered more obvious *. 
by ioduretted solutions. 1887 Syd. Soc . Lex., Iodurated .• 
Ioduretted. 

lodyrite (siip-dirait). Min. [f. Iod-ine, after 
argyrite ; substituted by Dana for the earlier name 
Iodite.] Native iodide of silver, a sectile mineral, 
usually of a yellow colour, occurring in Mexico, 
Chili, etc. 

1854 Dana Min. (ed. 4) 95. 189* Ibid. 160 lodyrite is 
homomorphous with greenockite. 

I-ofFred, ME. pa. pple. of Offer v. 

Iogelour, obs. form of Juggler. 

, loissh, loifc, obs. forms of Juice, Jot. 

Iolite (ai'iflait). Min. Also yolite, iolithe. 

[ = Ger. iolith (Werner, 1808), f. Gr. iov violet + 
Xidos stone : see -Lite.] A silicate of aluminium, 
iron, and magnesium, occurring in short ortho- 
rhombic crystals, or granular; of various shades 
of blue or violet-blue, and commonly showing 
different colours in different directions ; very sub- 
ject to alteration by exposure, giving rise to many 
varieties. Also called Cobdierite or Dichroite. 

[1758 Sir J. Hill (title) An Account of a Stone [etc.] . . 
with the History of the Iolithos, or Violet Stone, of the 
Germans.] 1810 Nicholson's frnl. XXVII. 235 The de- 
nomination of yolite (violet-stone). 1821 R. Jameson Man. 
Min. 193 Prismato-Rhomboidal Quartz, or Iolite. 1831 
Brewster Optics xxx. 249 M. Cordier observed the same 
change of colour in a mineral called iolite , to which Hauy 

f ave the name of dichroite. s868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) I 287 
olite. .Lustre vitreous. Pleochroic, being often deep blue 
along the vertical axis, and brownish yellow or yellowish 
gray perpendicular to it. 

Ion (ai'^n). Elcctr. [a. Gr. I6v, neut. pr. pple. 
of Uvai to go.] Name given by Faraday to either 
of the elements which pass to the 1 poles * or elec- 
trodes in electrolysis : the general term including 
Anion and Cation. 

1834 Faraday Res. Electr. (1839) § 665, I propose to dis- 
tinguish such bodies by calling those anions which. go to 
the anode of the decomposing body ; and those passing to 
the cathode, cations ; and when I have occasion to speak 
of these together, I shall call them ions. 1870 R. M. Fer- 
guson Electr. x6z The constituents into which the electrolyte 
is decomposed are called ions. 

-ion, suffix, repr. F. -ion, L. -io, - ionem , a suffix 
forming sbs. of condition or action, rarely formed 
from adjs. or sbs., as communidn-em sharing in 
common, portion- em share, rebellion- em rebellion, 
talion-em retaliation; sometimes from the verb- 
stem, as alluvion-ent alluvion, condicioit-em terms 
of agreement, legion-em a chosen body of soldiers, 
oblivion- em forgetfulness, opinion-em opinion ; but 
chiefly from the ppl. or supine stem in s -, x -, , 

where it was a permanent possibility, and, from ! 
most verbs, in actual use, e.g. damndtion-em con- j 
demning, eompiction-cm fulfilling, monition-em 
warning, munition-tin fortification, notidn-cm a 1 
taking note, soliition-em loosening, actidn-em act- 
ing, mansion-cut staying, abode, mission-em send- | 
ing, co(ii)nexidn-em close union. Examples of all 1 
these classes occur in English, through or from | 
L. directly, or formed analogically in Eng. itself, 
e. g. union, portion , religion, oblivion, but chiefly j 
those in -lion {-sion, -x ion), as damnation , com - ; 
pletion, munition , notion, pollution, action, session, \ 
connexion ; the form in -ation (q. v.) is by far the 1 
most frequent, and has become a living formative, j 
Ionian (3ii<? u ‘nian), a. and sb. [f. L. Ioni-us, 
a. Gr. ’Itovios + -AN. Cf. mocI.F. ion ten.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the district Ionia 1 
or to the Ionians (see B.) ; Ionic. 1 

Ionian Sea , the part of the Mediterranean between Greece 
and Southern Italy ; Ionian Islands , the seven Greek 1 
Islands which He on the eastern coast of this sea. I 

1594 R. Ashley tr. le Roy's Interck. Var. Things 61 a, 
Thales . . was the author of the Ionian sect. 1624 \Votton I 
Archit. in Reliq. (1651)231 The Capital! dressed on each 
side . . in a spiral! wreathing, which they call the Ionian , 
Voluta. 1632 Lithgow Trav. in 66, I left the turmoyling | 
dangers of ine intricated lies, of the Ionean and Adriaticall 
seas. 16159 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 20 If Ovid in that | 
straight Ionian Deep Was lost so hard, much more are 
we on Seas of larger Bounds. 1835 Thirlwall Greece 
I. 87 Xuthus .. through his sons, Ion and Acharus .. was 
considered as the forefather of the Achaean and the Ionian 


tribes. .1838 Ibid. II. 139 Less intimately connected with 
the Ionian schools. 1839 Penny Cycl . All I. 14 Ionian 
I stands is the name given to the seven islands of Corfu, 
Cephalonia, Zante, Santa. Maura, Ithaca, Paxo, and Cerigo, 
which are scattered along the coast of Epirus and of the 
Peloponnesus. 1900 U. P. Magazine Feb. 63/x Some 
hundreds of hardy Ionian oarsmen from Phocee. 

2 . Mus. Ionian mode . a. One of the modes in 
ancient Greek music, characterized as soft and 
effeminate, b. The last of the ‘ authentic’ eccle- 
siastical modes, having C for its ‘ final and G for 
its ‘ dominant and thus corresponding to the 
modem major diatonic scale. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. flunk's Metres 289 The Greeks 
had seven principahnodes, the Dorian, Aeolian . . and Ionian. 
Ibid. 290 The Ionian .. Plato rejects as effeminate. 1867 
Macfahren Harmony ii. 35 At last, under the name of the 
Ionian mode, our modern scale of C. 1893 H. E. Wool- 
dridge in Chappell's O . E. Pop. Mus. I. p. xi, Popular Scale 
of C. Called in the 16th century the 13th or Ionian Mode. 

jB. sb. A member of that great division of the 
Hellenic race, which occupied Attica and the 
northern coast of the Peloponnesus, and established 
colonies in Sicily, Italy, Gaul, on the shores and 
islands of the Euxine, and especially in Asia Minor, 
where a large district was named from them Ionia, 
b. An Ionian Islander. 

1563 Shute Archit. Civb, Ionica ; .\vas deuised by the 
Ionians and set in the temple of Diana. 1807 Robinson 
Archaeol. Grxca v. xxi. 521 The Ionians delighted in wanton 
dances and songs more than the rest of the Greeks . . and 
wanton gestures were proverbially termed Ionic motions. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 13 Miletus seems to have fallen 
to the share of the Athenian Ionians . . Another party of 
Ionians under Androclus took possession of Ephesus. X&98 
J. M f CARTHY Story Gladstone xvji. 192 The Ionians had 
one uncompromising grievance. 

Ionic (aijffnik), a.l and sb. [ad. L. Ionic-us, 
a. Gr. * laivtieos : cf. F. ionique (16th c.).] 

A. adj . 1 . Of or pertaining to Ionia or the 
Ionians: » Ionian a. 1. Ionic dialect , the most 
important of the three main branches of ancient 
Greek, of which also the Attic was a development. 
Ionic School or Sect of philosophy , that founded by 
Thales of Miletus in Asiatic Ionia. 

*602 Carew Eng. Tongue in Camden Rem. (1614) 43 Will 
you haue Platoes veine? reade Sir Thomas Smith, the 
Ionicke? Sir Thomas Moore. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(2614)94 He saw the Cadmean letters engraven in a Temple 
at Thebes, much like the Ionike letters. 1662 Stillincfl. 
Orig. Sacr. iil ii. § 4 The difference of the former Philoso- 
phers of the Ionick sect, after the time of Thales, as to the 
material principle of the world. 1702 tr. Le Clerc's Prim. 
Fathers 8 The Ionick Sect ended in ArcheJaus, Master of 
Socrates. 2731 Blackwall Sacr. Class. II. 1. ii. 56 Frequent 
in the Ionic and poetical dialect. 1821 Byron Sardan. i. ii. 
38, 1 know each glance of those Ionic eyes, a 2829 J. Young 
Lect.Intell. Philos, x 1. (1835) 399 The system of the original 
Ionic school. 

’ 2 . Arch. Name of one of the three orders of Gre- 
cian architecture (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), charac- 
terized by the two lateral volutes of the capital.^ 

[1563 Shute Archit. Eivb, Tuscana, Dorica, Ionica, 
Corinthia, and Composit3, increase their heightes by 
Diameters.] 2585 T. Washington tr. Nichalay's Voy. 11. 
iii. 33 Two high pillers Ionique without heads. 2614 Seldes 
T itles Hon. Ded. A ij a, Architecture of olde Temples.. was 
either Dorique, Jomque, or Corinthian. 2705 Elstob in 
Hearne Collect. 30 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 207 Capitals of y* 
Ionick size. 1842 W. Spalding Italy <5- It. 1 st. I. 302 A 
large triangular space, approached by an Ionic vestibule, 
and enclosed by a Doric colonnade. 

3 . Mus. (See Ionian a. 2 a.) ? Obs. 

2579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Oct. 27 The 
Lydian and Ionique harmony. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 

1. 61 The Ionick Mood was for more light and effeminate 
Mustek. 2807 R0BINSON A rchxol. Grceca v. xxiii. 534 There 
were four principal vo/xoi ormodes; the Phrygian, the Lydian, 
the DoriCj and the Ionic. .The Phrygian mode was religious 
..the Ionic, gay and cheerful. 

4 . Gr. and Lat. Pros. Name of a foot consisting 
of two long syllables followed by two short (* ionic 
a majore 1 ), or two short followed by two long 
(‘ ionic a minore *) ; pertaining to or consisting of 
such feet : see B. 3. Ionic metre , a metre consist- 
ing of Ionic feet. 

B . sb. + 1 . = Ionian sb . ; a member of the 
Ionic School of philosophy. Obs. 

1594 R. Ashley tr. le Roy's Interch. Far. Things 61a, 
The Philosophers, .diuided themselues into two sects, thone 
being called Ionicques, thother Italiques. 26x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (26x4) 93 These letters ..being by the loniks 
principally learned. 

2 . The Ionic dialect of ancient Greek. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. 1. i. § 3. 

3 . Gr. and Lat. Pros. An Ionic foot or verse; 
Ionic metre : see A. 4. 

1656 IJlounj Glosscgr ., Ionick .. a certain foot in a verse 
consisting of two long syllables and two short. _ 1885 K. C. 
Jebb CEdipus Tyrannies p. lxxxi, When the tonic — ww, . 
is in terchanged wi th the dichorce — ^ 

IO'nic, a.- Physics, [f. Io.v + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to ions. 

2890 Nature 9 Oct. 576 In accordance with the laws of 
ionic migrations enunciated by Sir F. Bramwell .. the ions 
collected at the tray.. fell to pieces. 2898 Sir W. Ckookzs 
A ddr. Brit. Assoc, a* It becomes more and more cleajr that 
cathode rays consist of electrified atoms or Ions in rapid 
progressive motion.. Dr. Larmor's theory. .likewise involves 
the idea of an ionic substratum cf matter. 
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IONICAL. 

t lo’nical, ei. Obs. [f. as Iokic a. 1 + -AL.] 

» Ionic a. 1 2. . 

16*4 Wottos Archit. in Rcliq. (1651) 234 1 ° an-. Iomcall 
. . Porch or Cloister. _ # 

Ionicism (aijp’nisiz’m). [f. L. Iomc-us Iokic 
+• -isir.] Ionic character, or an Ionic character- 
istic ; the use of, or an idiom of, the Ionic dialect. 

1827 I. Taylor Transm . Anc. Bks. (1859) 273 He.. restores 
the iomcisms only* when he has the authority of Mbb. for so 
doing. 183a Knowledge (N. Y.) 27 Aug., The fragments of 
his poems quoted by ancient writers are full of Iomcisms. 

Tonicize (aiipnisaiz), v. [f. as prec. ■*- -rzs.j 
a. intr. To use the Ionic dialect, b. Irasis. To 
render Ionic (in style or dialect). Hence Ioni- 
cization. 

1842 De Quiscey Philos. Herodotus Whs. 1862 VIII. 180 
Herodotus, even whilst Ioniching . . had yet spelt a parti- 
cular name with the alpha and not with the eta. 18. . New 
Princeton Rev. V. 4x2 (Cent.) A primitive Aeolic core, 
afterwards Ionicized, *892 Agnes M. Clerke Pant. Stud. 
Homer i. 10 Fick’s remarkable demonstration that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey underwent an early process of Ionicisation. 

lonism (aWiiiz'm). [f. Ionize vl : see -ISM.J 
= Ionicism. 

X79S Brit. Crit. Feb. 133 We lament that in any of the 
versions [of Gray’s Elegy] a preference should have been 
shown to Ionisms. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xiii. III. 231 note, 
The test of Ionistn, according to the statement of Herodotus, 
is, that a city should derive its origin from Athens, and that 
jt should celebrate the solemnity of the Apaturia. 

So I'onist, one who uses Ionisms. 

1 835 F. G. Allinson in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. July 209 The 
Ionists of the second century a.d. 

Ionite (si’^nsit). Mm. [f. place-name Iona + 
-ite.] A brownish-yellow mineral resin found in 
the Iona valley, California. 

1878 S. Purnell in Amer. Jrnl, Sc. $ Art Ser. nr, 
XVI. 1 S 3 * , 

Ionize (si'Jnaiz), vA [ad. Gr. lamf-cii' to use 
the Ionic speech or fashions.] = Ionicize. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. HI. 506 The wrathful 
excommunication of the Ionizing Brahmans. 1886 H. W. 
Smyth in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. July 234 After such older 
portions as the Mijn? had been Ionized. 

Hence loniza’tion. 

1899 B. L. Gildersleeve in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. XX. 91 
Pick's theory of the Ionization of Aeolic songs. 

Ionize, i>.- Physics, [f. IoS +■ -ME.] trans. 
To convert into an ion or ions. 

1898 Sir W, Crookes Addr. Brit. 'Assoc. 24 The thorium j 
rays affect photographic plates through screens of paper or I 
aluminium . . . They ionise the air, making it an electrical 
conductor. 

I-opened, -oponed, ME. pa. pple. of Open v. 
Xopteroua (aiip-pteras), a. Eniorn. [f. mod.L. 
iopter-us (f. Gr. tov violet + -nrtpov wing) + -oua.] 
Having violet-coloured wings. 
r8ss in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

-ior, suffix ■, later spelling of -iouit, in which i 
represents an earlier i, ei, e, as warrior, formerly 
varriour , ME. werriour, -emir, -cyour, -aiour, 
ONE. werreior, -ur, OE. guerroyeur, guerrieur. 
-ior, suffix -, repr. L. -ior of comparatives, as 
inferior, superior , ulterior, junior, senior-, for- 
merly written -tour = F. -ieur. 

I-ordeined, -ordeyned, ME. pa. pple. of Or- 
dain v. I-ordred, of Order v. I-orne, var. 
of i-runne, ME. pa. pple. of Run v. 
lot, obs. spelling of Jot. 

Iota. (ai|tfn-ta). Also 7 jota. [a. Gr. iSra.] 

L The name of the Greek letter I, 1, correspond- 
ing to the Roman 1, 1; the smallest letter of the 
Greek alphabet. 

Iota subscript (L. iota subscriptum), a small iota written 
beneath a long vowel, forming the second element of a 
diphthong, as in 7, p, w. 

r®p 7 Tofsell. Four-f. Beasts ago The Nisaean horses 
(written with I Ota [1638 Jots] andsimple Sirwa,as Eustathius 
writeth) are the most excellent. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 
it. 11. (1691) 65 All this Stir had been made about an Iota : 
For the whole Question was, Whether homousia or homoi- 
usia should be received for Faith. 189} K. M. Thompson 
Grk.fi I.at, Paljcogr. xii. 175 The frequent dotting of the 
iota in this MS. is peculiar. 

2- fis- Matt. v. 18 ; sec Jot) : The least, 
or a very small, particle or quantity; an atom. 
(Mostly with negative expressed or implied.) 

1636 F zwviClavis My si. iv. 43 Shall wc lose, or sleightly 
pass by, any iota or tittle of the Bookc of God ? 2643 A. 
Burges Serin, be/. Ho. Comm. 37 Sept. 19 You are ac- 
comptablc to God for jotaes and tittles. 1696 Brookiiouse 
Temple Open. 28 This has been done in England to an lota. 
1771 Burke Corr. (1843) I. 351 Not an iota should be yielded 
of the principle of the bill. 1786 J. Adams I Pis. (1834) IX. 
549, 1 would . . demand, in a lone that could not be resisted, 
the punctual fulfilment of every iota of the treaty on the 
part of Britain. 1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators III. 124 
We will not part with one iota of our privileges. 

Iotacisiu (cijd-nasiz’m). [ad. L. iotacismus, 
a. Gr. lojTajcvcrfihs a laying too much stress upon 
the t, repetition of t, f. ISita Iota.] Excessive use 
or repetition of the letter iota or I ; spec, the pro- 
nunciation of other Greek vowels like iota (i.e. as 
Latin for inod.Eng. ee), as in modem Greek: see 
1 TACI 3 W, and cf. Etacwm. 

165$ Blount Glossegr., Iotacism u when the letter (l 


or lota) sounds much ; as if we say, Juno Jovi irascitur. 
It is also sometimes taken for an error in pronouncing the 
letter I. 1834 Erased s Mag. IX. 502 The letter I is a great 
letter. There was a prejudice against it among the Latins, 
and the Greeks were accused of Iotacism. ^ a 1843 Southey 
Comm. pl. Bk. IV, 428 In the pronunciation of modem 
Greek Alfieri says the most melodious language in the 
world becomes a continual iotacism, like the neighing of 
a horse.' 

- So Io-tacist, one who practises iotacism in the 
pronunciation of Greek ; =IrACiST. 

Iotal (oijdu'tai), a. nonce-wd. [f. Iot-a + -al.] 
Existing with respect to every iota ; absolute in 
every detail. 

18x0 Q. Rev. III. 189 Mr. Smith’s flaming profession as 
to the iotal accuracy of his creed. 

Iote, obs. form of Jot. 

Iotize (si'tftaiz), v. rare . [ad. Gr. Iojtl^hv to 
write with an iota : see -ize.] (See quot.) 

‘ 1880 Grant White Every-Day Eng. 33 The introduction 
of it [the 1 sound] before another letter is called the iotizing 
of that letter. 

I O DT (aiwasyr/*). [ = 1 1 owe you *.] A docu- 
ment bearing these three letters followed by a 
specified sum, and signed, constituting a formal 
acknowledgement of a debt. 

[x6i8 Breton Court. <$■ Countryman *C, Hee teacheth od 
fellowes play tricks with their Creditors, who in stead of pay- 
ments, write I O V, and so scoffe many an honest man out 
of his goods.] 1795 Espinasse Rep. I. 426 marg. note, 
An I. O. U. is admissible evidence ofa debt without a stamp. 
1808 Campbell Rep. I. 499 It had been held by Eyre C. J. 
that an I.O. U. was good without a stamp. 1817 Mar. 
Edgeworth Harrington xvi. 442 The fellow understands 
nothing, in short, but his I O Us. 2833 Chitty Bills 0/ 
Eecch. 558. 1836 J as. Grant Gt. Metrop. I. iv. 190, I shall 
be able to pay it you in a couple of months said liis Lord- 
ship, handing the ex-fishmonger his I O U. 1840 Marryat 
Olla Podr. (Rtldg.) 300 Of course with I O IPs upon his .. 
domains, a 184s Hood Sniffing a Birthday vii, I’m free to 
give my I O U, Sign, draw, accept, as majors do. 1893 
Bithell Counting- H o. Diet., I O If, a recognized contrac- 
tion of the sentence, ‘ I owe you.’ It Js a simple acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness to some particular person. _ As it 
is neither a promissory note nor a receipt, it requires no 
stamp. It is not a negotiable instrument, but as it is an 
acknowledgment of a debt, that debt can be sued for at any 
time, and is so far equal to a promissory note payable on 
demand. 

-icmr, a compound suffix, viz. -our (OF. -nr, 
-or, F. -eur), preceded by an i representing i, ei , 
e, of another element ; as in saviour , ME. and AF. 
sauveour, OF. sauve-ur , -e-or, early OF. salvedur 
L. salvatdrem \ later F. sauveur ; in some cases 
a corruption of a different suffix, as in liaviour , 
behaviour : see -OUB. Through the general later 
change of -our to -or, and the confusion of this 
with -cr, several words formerly in dour are now 
written -ior (as warrior ), ~ier (as currier , soldier). 
-ious, a compound suffix, consisting of the suffix 
~ous, added to an i which is part of another suffix, 
repr. L. -ids us, F. deux, with sense ‘ characterized 
by, full of’. Found in L. in adjs. formed from 
derivative sbs. in da, des , -zus, dum , as invidiosus 
invidious, pernicidsus pernicious, ebridsus drunken, 
ebrious, odiosus odious ; by false analogy in curio- 
sus curious (from curd) : see -ous. Also in adjs. 
belonging to sbs. in do, -ion-em, as ambit-ids-us 
(from ambitdon-aii) ambitious; so captiosus cap- 
tious, factidsus factious, obliviosiis oblivious, reli- 
giosus scrupulous, religious, seditiosus seditious, 
suspiciostis suspicious, etc. By analogical exten- 
sion from these, there is a tendency in English to 
form an adj. in doits beside any sb. in don, esp. 
those in -tion, -cion, - sion , e.g. rebellion, doits , 
caution , dous, infection , -ious, contradictious , de- 
ceptions, disputatious , dissentious (for -sious), igni- 
tions. Adjs. in dous are also formed in Eng. by 
adding -otis to the stem of L. adjs. in d-its, e.g. L. 
vari-us various ; also in -itious from L. - ici-us , as 
adventitious \ see -mous, and -oua. 
low, obs. f. Jaw, Jew. IoweU, obs. f. Jewel. 
I-paid, i-paied, ME. pa. pple. of Pay v. 
I-paised, of Pease v., to pacify. I-parceived, 
of Pebceive v. I-parroked, of Parrock v to 
confine or shut in. I-paased, i-paat, of Pass v. 
I-payde, of Pay v. 

Ipecac, shortened form of Ipecacuanha, 

X 783 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. 4- Corr. (1888) I. 409 
Examined several vegetables, the Pawpaw, Ipecac, Kcd- 
bud, Spanish Oak, Honey-locu^L 1855 O. W. Holmes 
Poems. 172 Ye healers of men, for a moment decline Your 
feats in the rhubarb and ipecac line. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 433 Ipecac acts upon the digestive tract. 

Ipecacuanha (ip/kaikiiqarna). Forms: 7 
ipo-, hypepocoanha, hypopocovana, -couana, 
bypocochoaua, 8 hypocacuana, ipecacuana, 
ipocecuanba, ipocacoonha, 8- ipecacuanha; 
contracted ipocacuan, Ipecac, [a. Pg. ipecacuanha 
(/pzkakwa*n^a), ad. Tupi-Guaiani ipc-kaa-gueue. 

According to Cavalcanti, cited by Skcat Trans. Philol. 
Soc. *235, 91, the meaning of ipe-kaa-guene is *low or 
creeping plant causing vomit*. The word is said to be a 
descriptive appellation applied to several medicinal plants, 


the proper name of the Cephas Its, which produces the ipe. 
cacuanna of commerce, being poaya.J * 

1. The root of Cepha'clis Ipecacuanha, N.O. Cin- 
chonacex , a South American small shrubby plant 
which possesses emetic, diaphoretic, and purgative 
properties ; also popularly applied to various forms 
in which the drug is employed. 

1682 J. Pechey {title r) Some Observations made upon the 
Brasilian Root, called Ipepocoanha. Ibid. 4 What wonder- 
ful Virtue I have found in the Root called Hypepocoanha. 
1698 Froger Voy. 114 As for the Hypopecovar.a it’s a 
small Root* that in our Armies has sufficiently divowetei 
the Vertues of it against the Bloody-flux.' 1698 M. Listes 
Journ. Paris (1699) 134 Tho’ he took . . Hypocochozma 
five times,, it had no effect upon him. 17x2 tr. Panels 
Hist. Drugs I. 24 The Ipecacuana .. is a little Root; 
which the Hutch and Portuguese bring us from the coast 
of Brazil. 1717 tr. Frczicr's Hoy. 303 Oil of Copayoa, 
Hypecacuana. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 84 The violent 
operation of ipecacuanha lies in its resin. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physick (1762) 113 Pour a Dish of tea on twenty 
Grains of Ipececuanha. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 11. 114 
note. Almost as useful in dysenteric complaints as ipeca- 
cuan. 1773 Hey in Phil. Trans. LX II. 260 Five grams of 
ipecacoanha. 1822-34 food’s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 130 
Two or three grains of ipecacuan. 1829 Southey 0 . AVn- 
man v, Words, .which from me or you Could not be forced 
by ipecacuanha, Drop from his oratorio lips like manna. 

2. The plant Cephaelis Ipecacuanha. 

1788 M. Cutler in Life , Jrnls. <5- Corr. U 83 S) I. 427 
Found vast quantities of Ipecacuanha on a hill. 1870 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Aug. 4 In Calcutta some experiments have been 
made in the cultivation of ipecacuanha. 1885 Lady Brassey 
The Trades 175 Ipecacuanha^ covered with bright red and 
yellow flowers grew in profusion. 

3. Transferred to many other plants whose roots 
have emetic properties, e.g. 

American Ipecacuanha {Euphorbia Ipecacuanha , 
also GilUnia trifoliata ) ; Bastard I. iAsclepins euros sa- 
vica ) ; Indian, Ceylon, Coromandel I. ( Tylophora 
asthmatic ii)‘, Peruvian, Striated, or Black I. {Psycho- 
trio, cnt&tica ) ; Wild I. ( Asclepias curassavica , Triosteutu 
perfoliatum)’. White, Amylaceous, or Undulated I. 
(Richardsonia scabra). False I., a term applied to nearly 
all these plants, hut esp. to species of lonidiunt. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 316 Bastard Ipecacuana, 
Asclepias. False Ipecacuana, Triosteum. 

4. fig. Something that produces nausea. 

a 1763 Shenstone Ess. (1765) 19 1 The foppery of love- 
verses, when a person is ill and indisposed, is perfect ipe- 
cacuanha. 3788 H. \V alt-ole in Waipoliann, Avth. *y 
Artists ri An author, talking of his own works, or censuring 
those of others, is to me a dose of ipecacuanha. 

5. attrib., as ipecacuanha cuttings , lozenge, root; 
ipecacuanha wine, the filtered infusion of the 
root in wine. 

1761 Armstrong Day 194 I’ve known a dame, sage else as 
a divine, For brandy whip off ipecacuan wine. 1789 W. 
Buchan Dorn. Med. <1790) 707 Ipecacuanha Wine. 1870 
Sir R. Christison Jml. in Life II. 211 The ipecacuan 
cuttings for India. 

Ipccacuanliic (ipi'kse:ki»ice nik),a. [f.prec. 
+ -IC.] Of or pertaining to ipecacuanha ; contain- 
ing ipecacuanha in chemical combination, as ipcca- 
cuanhic acid, C„H ls 0 7 , a peculiar form of tannic 
acid found in ipecacuanha root. . 

3865-73 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 314 Ipe[ca]cuanicacid». 
is a reddish-brown, very bitter, amorphous mass, soluble in 
..alcohol and water. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 548. 
I-pejt, ME. pa. pple. of Pitch v. I-peint(ed, 
of Paint v. 

t I-peltrred, fpl. a. Obs. [f. I- 1 + F. pdurc 
Pellube, fur + -ed 1.] Lined with pellure ; furred. 

c 1460 Lauitfal 237 Har manteles wer of grene felwet,.. 
Ipelvred with grys and gro. Ibid. 417 Launfal yn purpure 
gan hym schrede Ipelvred with whyt ermyne. 

fl-pe-nd, v. Obs. rare. [f. 1- prc/O (here 
pseudo-archaic) + pend, extended form ol Pen v . : 
cf. next.] trans. To pen or shut in. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso x. xl. 2 The earnest zeal . . From 
courage sprung, which seld wc close ipend In swelling 
stomach without violent breach. 

I-pent, obs. pa. pple. of Pen v. 

3600 Fairfax Tasso xm. xx. 1 These drawing near the 
Wood, where close ipent The wicked Sprites in sylvan I in- 
folds were, 

1-perced.ME.pa.pple.ofPiBncEi/. I-perisea, 
of Perish v. I-pesed, of Pease v., to appease. 
I-peynt, of Paint v. I-peyred, of Pair il, to 
impair. I-piched, i-pioht, i-pight, i-pijt, of 
Pitch v. I-piled, of Pill v., to plunder. I-put, 
of Pelt v. I-pined, of Pine v. I-plaiod, of 
Plat v. I-plesed, of Please v. I-ployned, 
of Plain v., to complain. I-pligJit, i-plijL 
i-pliht, i-pluht, of Plight v. 

Ipocras, obs. form of Hiepocras. 

Ipocrisie, -crite, obs. ff. Hypocrisy, -crite. 
I-pointed, ME. pa. pple. of Point v. 
flpo'krephum, ME. corrupt f. apcctyphum, 
sing, of Apocrypha. 

13.. Childh. Jesus in Archiv Stud. neu.Sfr. LXXIV, 
327 Here bigynnys the Romance of the childhode of jliou 
Cnste ]>at clerkys pafiys Ipokiephum. 

II Ipomcea (oip<7mra). Bot. Also ipom®a, 
ipomea. [mod.L. (Linncuus), f. Gr. fo-, 
of 7^ a worm + o/ioioj like.] A genus of twin- 
ing or creeping plants,, mostly tropical, N.O. 
Convolvulacex , with trumpet- or sahxT-sbapcti 
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corolla; many of the species possess medicinal 
properties, many are cultivated as flowering plants, 
and one, /. Batatas, furnishes the sweet potato. 

xj9 4 Martym Rousseau’s Bat. xvi. 185 Ipomcea has rather 
a funnel-shaped than a campanulate corolla. 1867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. i. 5 I pampas of every shade, .climbing 
over the ruined wall. 1877 Blackmore Erenta xiv. (1880) 
82 Against the golden leaves of maple, .a special wreath of 
blue shone like climbing ipomcea. *878 H. M. Stanley 
Dark Coni, II. xii. 35 r The Ipomasas purple buds gemmed 
with colour the tall stem of some sturdy tree. 

Hence Ipomoa ic a., of Ipomcea, in ipomcctc acid, 
named from Ipomcea Jalapa , jalap: see quot. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Client. III. 314 Ipomxic acid. iB63 
Ibid. (1877) V. 214 Ipomaetc acid .. isomeric with sebacic 
acid, produced by the action of moderately strong nitric 
acid on convolvulic acid, convolvulinolic acid, jalapin, 
jalapic acid, or jalapmolic acid, 
t I-pO’ne, v. Obs. [OE. gepunian, f. ge- (I- 1) 
■kpunian to beat.] traus. To pound. 
cioqo Sax. Leecha. I. 216 jepuna..eall tosomne. 0x400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 62 (Add. MS.) Ipone hem wel & make 
of hem smale ballys. 

I-porchaced, ME. pa. pple. of Purchase v. 
Ip03tacis, obs. form of Hypostasis. 

Ipotame, ipotayne, obs. var. Hippopotamus. 
I-poysened, -oned, ME. pa. pple. of Poison v. 
Ippocras, obs. form of Hippocras. 

I-praied, i-prayed(e, ME. pa. pple. of Pray v. 
I-preched, of Preach v. I-preised, i-preysed, 
of Praise v. I-preoved, i-preved, of Preve 
v., to prove. I-priked, of Prick v. I-prisoned, 
of Prison v. I-prived, i-pryved, of Piuve v., 
to deprive. I-procured, of Procure v. I-prof- 
red, of Proffer v. 1-proph.ecied, of Prophesy 
v. I-proved, i-pro wed, of Prove v. 
t Ipse, pron. and sb. [L. ipse he himself, very.] 
.Hi. pron. Himself; truly himself; in his right 
mind. 

1579 Lyly E ip hues (Arb.) 106 Though Curio be olde 
huddle and twang, ipse, he. 1787 ‘G. Gambado] Acad. 
Horsemen (1809) 28 note , Our author could not be, ipse, he, 
when he wrote this I 

2. sb. A slang name for a kind of ale, quasi 
f the very thing \ 

1719 D’Urfey Pills IV. 106 The strongest Wine.. Is 
nothing like t* our English Ale, That Liquor of Life, call'd 
Ipse . 

+ I=psea*nd. Corruption of ‘ et per se, and *, an 
old way of naming the character <5r* at the end of 
the alphabet; i.e. ‘ & by itself =s and*. Cf. Am- 
persand. 

1847 Mar. Edgeworth Orlandino (1848) 86 As ugly as sin, 
and as crooked as an ipseand, as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant 
in the play says. 

11 Ipse dixit (i*ps» drksit). Pi. ipse dixits, 
[L. ipse dixit , a translation of Gr. aur<k e<pa f he 
himself (the master) said it*, a phrase used 1 by the 
Pythagoreans.] An unproved assertion resting on 
the bare authority of some speaker ; a dogmatic 
statement ; a dictum. 

[1477 Poston Lett. III. 214 He wold yeffe you bis labore, 
be so ye payd for his costes. Ipse dixit.] i57*Whitgift 
Def A unsiu. Ad/non. Tract vm. v. § 13 Here is neither 
scripture, doctor, story, council, or anything else, but ipse 
dixit. x6or A. C. Atisw. Let. J esuited Gent. 13 A bare 
Ipse dixit , and nothing else. 1672 Marvf.ll Rch. Transp. 
1. 57 His Dogmatical Ipse Dixits may rather be a reason 
why we should not believe him. 1800 \V._ Taylor _ in 
Monthly Mag. X. 423 Criticism deals too much in ipse-dixits. 
1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 11. viii. 255 T0 emanci- 
pate us from the capricious ipse dixit of authority. 

attrib. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Indie. Evict. (1827) I. 
X25 note. On other occasions the ipse dixit principle, .was. * 
seated, .on the same throne. 

tb. transf. Applied to the speaker. Obs. 

1641 Trapp Theol. Thcot. 126 Christ is the only Rabbin, 
the irrefragable Doctor, the Ipse dixit, all the words of 
whose mouth are right words. 

Hence Ipse-dixitlsm (ipsfidrksitiz’m), dogmatic 
assertion. So Ipse-di'xitish. a., Ipse-di'xitist. 

1808 Coleridge in Sir H. Davy's Rem. (1858) 103, I .. 
myself think it shallow, flippant, and ipse dixitish ; a 1832 
Bentham Deontology (1834) I. xx. 32* Why the ipse-dixit 
root should not produce all the branches necessary to dis- 
course, — as ipse-dixitisls, and ipse-dixilism. 1885 J. Mar- 
tineau Types Eth. The. II. 93 Bentham denounces all 
appeals to a moral faculty as sheer ‘ipse dixitism'. 1896 J. 
B. Mayor i Vevj Suppl. Guide Choice Classical Bks. Pref. ri 
In contrast to this ipse-dixitism, as Bentham would have 
called it. 

Ipseity (ipsr,iti). [f. L. ipse self + -ity.] Per- 
sonal identity and individuality ; selfhood. 

16S9 H. More hnniort . Soul 111. xvi. (1662) 213 The Soul 
of the World will be every man’s personal Ipseity as well as 
his. 1668 — Div. Dial . H. xvii. 270 Those mysterious 
depths of Satan which the Theosophers so diligently dis- 
cover, such as are Ipseity , Egoity, or Selfishness. . 1827 
Coleridge Table-t. 8 July, in the Trinity there is, 1. 
Ipseity. 2. Alterity. 3. Community. ^ 1845 F. Barham Odd 
Medley 8 The designative preposition ath .. indicates the 
ipseity or objectivity of things. 

{1 Ipso facto (i'psti fce’kto), advh. phrase. [L.] 
Bv that very fact ; by the fact itself. 

1548 Act 2*3 Ediv. VI, c. 1 § 1 The same person. .shall 
therefore be deprived ipso facto of all his spiritual! pro- 
mocions. 1647 Sanderson Sertn, II. 214 By taking Christen- 
dom upon us at our Baptism, we did ipso facto renounce 


the world. 1790 Sir P. Francis Let. Burke in Bis Corr. 
(1844) III. 129 The best possible critic of the Iliad would 
be, ipso facto, and by virtue of that very character, incap- 
able of being the author of it. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. 
Assent 11. x. 433. In rejecting their Divine King, they ipso 
facto lost the living principle and tie of their nationality. 
Ipsographic ^ips^grarfik), a. [irreg. f.L. ipso- 
as stem of ipse self t Gr. ypeupue-os pertaining to 
writing.] Self-recording. 

1817 Blackzo. Mag. II. 222/1 This complex machine 
Professor Bertoncelli calls an Ipsographic scale. 
I-publesched, ME. pa. pple. of Publish v. 
1-pu.drid, of Powder v. I-pulled, of Pull v. 
I-puIt, of Pelt v. I-pund, of Pound v., to 
poind. I-punished, i-punsched, of Punish 
v.. Punch v. I-pursewed, of Pursue v. I-put, 
i-putte, of Put v. I-pyght, i-py^t, of Pitch v. 
I-pylled, of Pill v. I-pynched, of Pinch v. 
I-quartred, i-quasched, ME. pa. pples. of 
Quarter, Quash vbs. 

t I-queme,- a. Obs. Also i-eweme. [OE. 
geewoeme, geewime : see I- 1, and Queme a.] Pleas- 
ing, acceptable, agreeable. 

5950 Lindisf. Gosfi. John viii. 29 BaSe se-cuoemo [Rusbzv. 
siewoeme] sint him, ic wyreo symble. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xi. 26 For^am hyt was swa jeeweme beforan }>e. 
c 1175 Lamb.^ Horn. 109 Ne bi3 naut his lare fremful ne 
ieweme hnn ileweden. ax 225 Alter. R. 146 Hesteres bone 
. . was krnge Assuer licwur^e & ieweme. 

f I-queme, v. Obs. Also 2-3 ieweme, 4 
yqueme. [OE .gccwxman,-cwiman\ seel- 1 , and 
Queme v.~) trans. To please, gratify. 

C893 K. /Elfred Oros. hi. vii. § 6 pact he. .ne mehte jxcm 
folce mid gifan seeweroan. c zooo JElfric Horn. II. 286 
Sume geewemdon englum .. Jmth cumliSnysse. CX175 
Lamb. Horn. 63 We hit a^en to 3eme and god solf J>er mid 
iqueme. _ c 1205 Lay. 13288 Ofte he hine biSohte . . hu he 
mihte mid Ixsmge iquemen J>an kinge. ^ a 1300 K. Horn 
485 Horn me wel iquemej>, God kni^t him bisemejj. 1340 
Ayenb. 228 Non ne may y-queme god and to his yuo. 

t I-quetlie, Obs. [OE. gecweSan = OS. 
giquetlian, OHG. giquedan, Goth, gaqipan : see 
I- 1 , Y-, and Queath v.] intr . To say, speak ; to 
arrange, come to terms, agree. 

£900 tr. Bxdals Hist. v. ii. (1890) 388 Se na:fre renij word 
xecweSan meahte. a 1100 O. E. Citron. (Laud.MS.) an. 1094 
He & his broSer . . secwse&m hi mid gri5e to giedere 
cuman sceoldan. c 1205 Lay. 2267 He stod biforen Locrine 
.. & j>as word him ique<5 [cxvj$ seide]. a 1250 Owl <5* 
Night. 501 Ne mqtu leng a word iquethe. 

I-que«en, I-queynt, X-quidded, X quiked, 
I-quykned, I-quytt, ME. pa. pples. of Queath, 
Quench, Quid, QurcK, Quicken, Quit vbs. 

Ir, obs. form of Ire. 

+ Ir, obs. var. of Air, Her, pers. and poss. pron. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 101x9 H e wende to is modejr to 
deliuery ir here. /£/</. 11803 po heo hadde al clene ir ioye 
al vorlore. Me flemde ir out of engelond. 

Ir- 1, assimilated form in L. of the prefix In- 2 
before initial r, used in the same way in Eng., as 
in ir-radiate, ir-ruption. In these derivatives only 
one r is pronounced. I 

Ir- 2 , assimilated form in L. of the prefix In- 2 
before initial r , used in the same way in Eng. (and 
much more frequent than Ir- !) ; as in ir-ralional, 
ir-reclaimable , ir-rccovcrable 7 ir-refragable , ir- re- 
ligion, ir-revocable. In these only one r is pro- 
nounced, the prefix being really reduced to 
Iracund (ai’rakund), a. [ad. L. Iracimd-us , 
f. ira anger, Ire + - cund-us , suffix of verbal adjs. 
with sense * inclining to* : cf. obs. F. iracond, -eund.J 
Inclined to wrath ; choleric, passionate, irascible. 

1821 Nctu Monthly Mag. I. 645 The iracund veins of 
church and schoolmen. 1851 Carlyle Sterling u iii. (1872) 

13 A man .. iracund, but cheerfully vigorous. 1853 Db 
Quincey IVks. (1882* XIV. 403 That particular chancellor 
. . was . . the iracund Lord TburJow. 

+ Iractrndious, a. Obs. [a. OF. iracotidicux 
(15th c.), f. L. iracundi-a, n. of quality f. trd- 
cund-ns : see -ous.] Inclined to wrath ; = prec. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) H. 265/2 Yf a 
man yracundyous were so vertuous. .yetitsholde not please 
god bycause of his yre. 15. . Kalender of Sheph. (1656) lii, 
He the which is born under Capricornus, . . shall be iracun- 
dious a Iyer. 16 6a J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat . 
Proph. cone. Author, Th’ scorching flame of \racundious Jove. 

Hence Iracn'ndionsly adv. [cf. 16th c. F. ira- 
cnndicusemcni\ t wrathfully. 

1509 Nashe Lenten Stupe 41 He,, .then drawing out his 
knife most iracundiously. at one whiske lopt off his head. 

Iracundity (3irak»*nditi). [f. L. iracund- us : 
see -ity.] Irefulness, wrathfulness. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 491 ThL indiscreet exhibi- 
tion of my wife's iracundity. 2865 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. xx 
He .. provides one with the following measure of his 
iracundity. 

Iracu'ndulous, a. noncc-ivd. [f. L. Iracund- 
us with dim. formative -ul-tts, as in albulus, len- 
tuhts, etc.] Inclined to anger; irascible.' 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIILxiii, Love is. .one of the 
most..Iracundulous.,of all human passions, 
tl-rad, a. Obs . [OE. gerdd — MHG. gereit , 
Goth, garaids appointed OTeut. *garaitto-z, f. 
*ga- (I- 1 , Y-) -r raid- to prepare, make ready. 


Cf. I-eede.] Prepared, made ready ; instructed, 
learned, expert. 

c 838 K. /Elfred Boeth. x, Sio is swi'5e wel jerad & swiSe 
jemetfiEst. c 1000 Guthlac Pro!., Ic him rumne wej and 
geradne tmhte. c 1205 Lay. 24990 To moni feohte ich habbe 
cou ilad, and a:uere ;et ( c 1275 ^ej weoren wel irad. 

I-rad, -radde, -rted, ME. pa. pple. of Read t-. 
II Irade («a-d«). [Turkish, a. Ar. iradah 

will, desire.] A written decree issned by the Sultan 
of Turkey. 

1883 Standard 23 Apr. 5 (Stanf.) The Irade summoning 
another meeting of the Ambassadors to discuss the question 
of the Governorship of the Lebanon^ 1884 Pall Mall G. 
10 May 4/1 Baron Hirsch. .has. .obtained an irade for his 
great railway-junction scheme. 1891 Blackzv. Mag. Oct. 
472 The Sultan can issue iraties. 
t I-ra’dliclie, adv. Obs . Also -reed-. [Early 
ME., f. I-rad a. -f - liche , -ly -.] Promptly, readily, 
straightway. 

c 1205 Lay. 11532 HeiiadUche Ixdde hine to raxde. Ibid. 
29631 pu scalt inedliche in to hefne-riche; heofne is J>e al 
3aru. 1340 Ayenb. x To vyndc yredliche. .ine huychc leave 
of boc bet hy by. 

f I-raht, ME. pa. pple. of Recche v., to tell. 
I-rail: see I, the letter, 2 . 

I-railed, ME. pa. pple. of Rail v., to cover. 
Train, variant of Arain, spider. Obs . 

+ IraI(e. Obs. rare. Alsoiraille. [Of uncer- 
tain origin ; cf. Iris 3.] Some precious stone. 

c 1420 Anturs of Arth. (Douce SIS.) pei betene downe 
beriles and bourdures bright . . Stones of Iral pey strenkel 
andstrewe [Ircl. MS'. That with stones iraille were strenculc 
and strauen]. c 1425 Thomas of Erceld. 61 Hir payetrelle 
was of irale fyne, Hir cropcure was of orphare. 

Iran, variant of Iron sb. 2 « Erne, eagle. 
Iran(e, variant of Arain, spider. Obs. 

0x440 Jacob's Well 74 An ypocrvte, a popholy man, is 
Iyche an irane ; for an eran, whan he hath longe trauayled 
& myche, to makyn his web, Jxmne comyth a Iytel wynd 
and blowyth awey all to-gedere. 

Iranian (airtf l ‘nian),tj. and [f. Pers. ^\j\ 
Iran Persia + -IAN.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to Iran or Persia ; 
in Compar. Philo l . applied to one of the two Asiatic 
families of the Indo-European languages, compris- 
ing Zend and Old Persian and their modem descen- 
dants or cognates. 

1841 Latham Eng. Lang. 2 The Iranian stock, so called 
from the native name of Persia (Iran), containing the 
ancient, middle and modem Persian, with the allied tongues 
.. of Curdistan, Affgaunistan, Beloochistan, and Bocharia. 
1873 Farrar Earn. Speech 58 The Aryans proper .. still 
lingering in or near their old Iranian home. 18S3 St. 
James’s Gas. 7 Sept., The great depression to the north of 
the Iranian plateau. 

+ 2. a. = Aryan; Indo-European, b. =-Indo- 
Iranian. Obs. 

1847 Prichard in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 241 The Indo. 
European, sometimes termed Indo-German, and, by late 
Writers, Arian or Iranian languages. 1850 Latham Eng. 
Lang. (ed. 3) 94 The Iranian stock of languages. — This 
contains the proper Persian languages of Persia (Iran). .(he 
Kurd language, and all the languages of Asia, .derived from 
the Zend or Sanskrit. 

B. sb. A member of the Iranian race ; a speaker 
of an Iranian language. 

1873 Farrar Earn. Speech 77 The Aryans proper, who 
subsequently divided into Iranians and Hindoos. 1877 G. 
Kawlinson Orig. Nations vi. 102 For the ornamentation 
of their buildings, .the Iranians., employed sculpture. 

So Ira'nic a. 

1873 Farrar Fain. Speech 80* (Table of the Aryan Lan. 
guages] Iranic Family. 1877 G. Kawlinson Orig. Nations 
vi. (1883) 21 Iranic civilization, or that of the Medes, the 
Persians, and. .the Bactrians. 

I-ranne, var. i-ronne , ME. pa. pple. of Run v. 
Irany, variant of Arain, spider. Obs. 

Ir ascent (airarsent), a. [ad. L. It ascent. cm, 
pr. pple. of Irdsei to grow or be angry, f, Ira 
anger.] Becoming angry; leading to anger. 

1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. IV. 292 Between the irascent 
ideas and irascent muscular actions. 

Irascibility (oinesibi-llti, ines-). [f. next: 
see -ity. Cf. F. irascibilite (1550 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The quality of being irascible ; prone- 
ness to anger, quickness of temper, irritability. 

1750 Johnson Rambler No. 40 * 1 They seldom fail of 
giving proofs of their irascibility upon the slightest attack 
of criticism. 1779-81 — L. P.. Pope Wks. IV. 83 Pope’s 
irascibility prevailed. 18x4 DTskaeu Quarrels A nth. 
(1867) 301 The statements of Cibber, .show sufficient motives 
to excite the poetic irascibility. xS 6 i Klai E Cloister 4 //. 

I. 1x7 The fallibility and irascibility of human nature. 

Irascible (airarsib’l, ine's-), a. Also 7 ira- 
sible, S irrascible. [a. F. irascible (12th c. in 
Littre), ad. L. i Trascibil-is, i. Trasci to grow angry.] 
Easily provoked to anger or resentment; prone to 
anger; irritable, choleric, hot-tempered, passionate. 

1530 Palsgr. 316/2 Irascible, inclyned or disposed to 
anger, irascible. 1656 Blount Glcssogr., Irascible , 
cholerick, soon angred, subject to anger. *759 KcoLarso/f 
Hist. Scot. (1817) Lii. 345 The Scot#, naturally an irascible 
and highspiriiea people. _ 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, mi, lhe 
boar.. was a much more irascible and courageous animal. 

1873 Black Pr. Thule viii. (1874) The only daughter 
of a solitary and irascible old gentleman. 



IHASCIBLENESS. 

- b. Of emotions, actions, etc. : Characterized by, 
arising from, or exhibiting anger. 

■ 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 426 Irascible, and obligatory 
speech. 1734 Watts Relig. juv.\x. (1789) Our irascible 
passions. . indulged . .are ready to defile the whole man. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 296 No animal in the creation 
seems endued with such an irascible nature. 2824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 302 Dignity is always more irascible the more 
petty the potentate. 1882 A. W. Ward Dickens v. 119 His 
irascible nature failed to resent a rather doubtful compliment. 

c. Irascible appetite , affection , part of the soul \ 
in Plato’s tripartite division of the soul, rb 6 vpo- 
cioer, one of the two parts of the irrational nature, 
being that in which courage, spirit, passion, were 
held to reside; and which was superior to rd em- 
0 vpyrue 6 v t the Concupiscible part in which resided 
the appetites. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . in. vi. (Add. 27944) 
If. 2 ob/2 Drede & sorwe corned of he irascibel, for of ping pat 
we batik, we haueh sorowe. Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 

2531) 122 b, It is called the appetyte irascyble, or the angry 
appetyte. 1606 Bryskett Civ. A//* 48 The seates of the two 
principal! appetites, the irascible and the concupiscible ; of 
that the heart, of this the Uuer. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 23- 
Pride, Contempt, Impatience, Anger, Fear, Boldness and the 
like generous and brave Passions, belong to what we say is 
the irascible part of the mind. 1863 Draper Intel!. Devil. 
Europe v. (1865) 116 Now, the reason bein.sr seated in the 
head, the spirit or irascible soul has its seat in the breast. 

+ d. quasi-jA = Irascible appetite, etc. Obs. 

2594 [see Concupiscible 2 b]. 2656 H. More Enthus. 

Tri. To Rdr. Ail] a. These I spread before him. .to provoke 
his Irascible. 

Hence Ira’scibleness, irascibility; Ira’scibly 
adv., in an irascible manner, angrily. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Irascibleness. 1828 Mirror V. 264/1 
Nothing irascibly said will, .make way with an obstinate or 
wilful man. 

Irascid (oirarsid), a. rare~ l . [f. L. irasci to 
grow angry + -id *.] Easily angered, irascible. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 278 The head of Julius .. is a 
fine portrait of that arrogant and irascid priest. 

Irate (oir^'t, oi»'r/t), a. [ad.L. ir&t-us angered, 
enraged, pa. pple. of *irarl, inceptive irasci to be 
or become angry, f. tra anger, Ibe.] Excited to 
ire; incensed, enraged, angry. 

2838 J. Gilman Life Coleridge 22 Not to heed his anger 
should he become irate. 1848 Dickens Dombey viii, [He] 
seemed a little more irate when it was over. 2865 Living- 
stone Zambesi vi. 142 He was at once hauled up before the 
irate Commandant. 

Hence Irately adv., in an irate manner, angrily. 
1883 Miss Broughton Belinda II. n. ill. 9 She looks at 
him full and irately. 2889 Mrs. R. Jocelyn Distracting 
Guest II. ix. 153 'What nonsense !’..I continued irately. 
I-raunsond, -raviaaed, -rawt, ME. pa. pples. 
of Ransom, Ravish, Reach vbs. 

+ Trchepil. Obs. rare. [A corruption of Iee- 
8 I’ll, ( ilspil , irspit), hedgehog, influenced by 
Ibchin.] A hedgehog or urchin. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 298/40 Ase ful ase is an Irchepil 
of piles al-a-boute, So ful he stikede of Arewene. 

tTrcMn, irchon. Obs. Forms: 3yrichon, 
4 irchouon, 4-5 irchoun, yrchoun, 5 erchon, 
irchyn, yrchyn, 6 irchen, 6-7 irchin. [a. 
ONF. *ir'c)chon (cf. Picard i reckon. Walloon 
ire son, Hainant hirchoti) = OF. hertfttn, F. 
hlrisson:— pop.L. *herUion-em : see Hubcheon 
and Ubchjn.] 

1 . A hedgehog. 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 179/50 Hco stikeden al-so Jucke on 
him so yrichon dethof piles. 1382 Wycuf Zeph . ii. 14 Ona- 
cratulus. .and the yrchoun shuln dwelie in the threshefoldis 
therof. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode it. cxlv. (5869) 133 With 
poyntes she was armed al aboute, as an irchoun. 1486 
Bk, St. Albans Civb, Fede yowre hawke with an Irchyn 
onys or twyes, & it shall helpe hir, 1530 Palsgr. 235/x 
Jrcncn a lyttelbeest full of prickes, hcrisson. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) Ps. cuijt]. 18 The rocke a refuge for the Irchins. 

D. A dish in cookery, so called from being made 
to bristle with almonds, etc. stuck over its surface. 

C1430 Two Cooktry-bks. 38 Yrchouns. Take Piggis 
mawys ..Take a litel prycke. Sc prykkc |?c yrchons, An 
putte in pc holes he Almaundys. c 2440 Arte. Cookery in 
Househ . Ord. (1790) 443. 

2 . An urchin ; a brat. 

1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Ccrsar £p. Ded. aijb, Such 
Irchins it was necessary to disband, and send them away to 
shift for •hemselvcs, that our Mother the Church might no 
more be troubled with them. 

Ire (ai“j), si. Also 4-6 yro, ir, 5 yr, iere, 5-6 
yor, 6 So. yire, iyro. [a. OF. ire, y re (nth c. in 
Littrc), ad. L. Tra anger, wrath, rage.] linger; 
wrath. Now chiefly feet, and rhet. 

<23300 E. E. Ps. Ixxvii. 25 [lxxviii. ai] Ire somdele Vp- 
stegh hanne in Iracle. <x 3325 Sir Beues (MS. A.) 2488 po 
was Beues in gret yrc. ^ c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. I Voce 
(Rolls) 2336 Nc he nc saide naniore til hire, Bot wente fro 
hure al in ire. 3388 Wycuf Prov.xv. 1 A soft amwerebrekiih 
ire. 3472 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictts 22 b. It shulde 
appease hys Iere. 1556 Lauder Tractate 456 Fromc all 
Inuye thay su!d be fre, Fromc Malyce, Yre, and Creueltic. 
3583 Leg. Bp. St. Atuirois Prcf. 57 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Baals blschops provocking God to yire. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vi. 843 That wish'd the Mountains now might be 
again Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 3706 
Prior Ode to Queen 141 While with fiercest ire Bcljona 
glows. x8o3 bcotT Marm. vi. xiv f Burn'd M arm Ion’s 
swarthy cheek like fire, And shook fits very frame for ire. 
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3865 Kingsley Hereto, xii, Hereward was flushed with ire 
and scorn. 

f b. rarely in plural. Obs . 

1388 Wyclif Prov. xxx. 33 He that stirith iris [Vulg. iras], 
bringith forth discordis. 

f Ire, v. Obs. rare [f. Ibe sb.] irans. To 
anger, irritate. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. ir. 361 Her brethron & her owne 
kynde hit ireth [L. irritat ]. ' 

Ire, obs. form of Air (in quot. in sense 7). 

1494 Fabyan Chron. yi. clxv. 160 All myghte not stoppe 
the intollerable ire of his body. 

Ire, obs. or dial. f. Iron ; obs. f. Heb. 

I-readed, -reaved, ME. pa. pples. of Red, 
Reave vbs. I-red, of Read v. f 

I-rede, a. Obs. [OE. gereite 

OTeut. *guraitijo-zi cf. I-bad a. and Gbaith a.] 
Prepared, ready. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xvii. 32 (xviii. 33] He £edyde mine 
fet swa jermde [L. perfccit pedes meos] swa swa beorotum. 
c 2275 PassionOur Lord 119 in O. E. Misc. 40 If ich. .bitraye 
ihesu hwat schal beon my mede. pry tty panewes, hiseyden, 
hi beop alle irede. 

f I-redy, a. Obs. Forms: 2 5eredi, 3 i-readi, 
-xedy, 3-4 i-redi, y-redy. [ME.; see I- 1 , Y-, 
and Ready.] = Ready. 

<2 2275 Cott. Horn. 239 per beocS anu ^eredie pe werejede 
gastes pe hine uniredhee underfangeS. a 132^ Juliana 8 
Wite hit wel ireadi . . no lengre nulich hit heolen pe. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3094 Vter & is compaynie yredy a%en 
horn were, c 1300 Bcket 766 Iredi ich am the deth to 
afonge. 1340 Ayetib. 273 pe dya5 bet is yredy, ond oueral 
aspip pane zenejere. c 1380 Sir Peru mb. 354 Y am come her 
o semple kny3t y-redy with pe to fi^te. 

I-refe, early ME. :—QE.gerffa : see Reeve sb. 
Ireful (ai»*jful), a. [f. Ire sb. + -ful.] 

1. Full of ire ; angry, wrathful. 

c 2300 Cursor M. 27798 (Cott. Galba)' Heuy chere, irefull 
and ilL' 23.. Coer de L. 3 66 In his stirope up he stode, 
And smote to hym with irefull mode, c 1475 Partenay 
3258 A man chaufed with yerfull manace. 1562 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. % Epigr. (1867) 155 Foule woordis make all 
folke, Irefull or ferefull. 2652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian 
41 Electus, Lrntus, Marcia too must looke, With many moe, 
to last his Irefull spight. 273s Tope Odyss. m. 179 With 
ire-full taunts each other they oppose. x%8 C. Bronte 
y. Eyre xii, His eyes and gathered eyebrows looked ireful 
and thwarted just now. 

2 . Choleric, passionate, irascible. 

r 1400 Solomon's Ek. Wisdom 20 A^ein stronge men & 
ireful look pat pou ne 63th. 1574 Hellowes Gueuara's 

Pant. Ep. (2577) 216 With the irefull we must not be im- 
portunate to entreate a pardon. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(3614) 638 The inhabitants of . . Barbary are poore and 
proude, irefull, and writing all injuries in marble. 2829 L. 
Hunt Indicator No. 1 (1822) 1. 6 The wan t of this sympathy 
from others made him ireful, revengeful, impious. 
IrefuUy (aiovifuli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
an ireful manner; angrily, wrathfully, 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay /non ix. 230 They . . cam to 
Re>'nawde for to sle hym yrefully. 2555 Abp. Parker Ps. 
xxxiv. 81 God’s face is seene, most ireful ly to wycked men 
of hand. 2607 Totsell Four-f Beasts (1658) 543 The dams 
fight for their young ones most irefully. 2632 f. Hayward 
tr . BiondCs Eromcna. 4, I will not (answered irefully the 
Prince). 1865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune I. 237 * She is' 
a stupid, .discontented little fool', she irefully reflected. 

Irefoluess (aUufulnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The condition of being ireful ; wrathfulness. 

X388 Wyclif i Sam. xix. 21 And Saul was wrooth with 
irefulriesse. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) no Obsty- 
nacy or frowardnesse, Hastynesse or Irefulnesse, Vngentyl- 
nesse. 2574 Hyll Ord. Bees ix, Although the fierce bees 
are very ill, yet is their yrefulnesse a note of better bees. 
2647 H. More Song of Soul il ii. hi. iv, Not rage .. Nor 
eating irefulnesse, harsh cruelty. 

I-regned, -reht, ME. pa. pples. of Reign v. } 
Recche v to relate. 

flreis. Obs. rare -* 1 . ’in 3 yreis. [a. OF., 
ireis, irois adj. and sb., Irish (Godef.), f. OE, Ir-as 
the Irish.] = Irish B. 1 b. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5552 per were of deneys [r t.r. denys] 

& of scottes aslawe & al so of yreis [v.rr. yreyns, yrenys] 
vif 3onge kinges. • 

I-reke, -rekened, ME. pa. pples. of Reke, 
Reckon vbs. 

Ireless (abules), a. rare. [f. Ire sb. + -less.] 
Void of ire or anger. 

3829 Blackzv. Mag. XXVI. 239 Your ireless and soothing . 
lucubrations. 

I-remd, I-remewed, ME. pa. pples. of Reme, 
Remove vbs. 

Ire-monger, Iren, obs. ff. Ironmonger, Iron. 
Irenarch (ai^r/haik). Hist. [ad. late L. Iren - 
archa , a. Gr. €ipt)vapx*}s l see Eirenabch. Cf. F. 
iritiarqtie (Littre).j An Eastern provincial go- 
vernor or keeper of the peace, under the Roman 
and Byzantine empires. 

2702 Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 490 Upon the road he was 
met by Herod the Irenarch. 2745 A. Butler Lives Saints 
(1836) I. 114 Herod the Ircnarcn, or keeper of the peace. 

I-rond, ME. pa. pple. of Rend v . 

+ Ironesa-bag, obs. var. (of obscure formation) 
of earning- bag 1 see Earning vbl. sbP> 

i6rx Cotcr., hfulelte,..ihts maw of a Calfc ; which being 
dressed is called the Rcnet-bag, Jreness-bag, or CbesJop- 
bag. 

Irenic (oire’nik, airrnik), a. and sb. . [ad. Gr. 


- I-REW. 

fipijvuc-os, f. (iptjvjj peace. Cf. Eirenic and F. 
irinique (Littre). 

In this and the following word, the first pronunciation is 
that given by Smart, Ogilyie, and Cassell, and by Webster 
and the other American Dictionaries, and is in accordance 
wkh the general analogies of the language, as in academic 
clinical , energetic , euphonic, Platonic , In which the lon^ 
vowel of the Greek is uniformly shortened; hut the modem 
use of the Greek Eip^vixor, Eirenicon , to which scholars 
naturally give the English academic pronunciation of Greek, 
affects the derivatives also t and makes the second pronun- 
ciation frequent among university men.] 

A .adj. Pacific, non-polemic ; =Ibenical. 

1864 in Webster. 2882-3 SCHAKF Eneycl. Relig. Kmnvl. 
I. 710 He was a man of irenic temperament. 1885 Ck. 
Times 343/1 No irenic propositions will do the least good 
till we nave had those standards restored. 

B. sb. pi. Ironies : irenical theology. 

2882-3 Schaff Eneycl. Relig. Know!. II. 1x18 Irenical- 
Theology, or Irenics . . presents the points of agreement 
among Christians with a view to the ultimate unity., of 
Christendom. 1890 Congreg. Rev. Apr. 258 Our mission is 
not one of polemics but irenics. 

Irenical (aire-nikal, oirrnikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -al. As to pronunciation, see prec.] Peace- 
ful ; pacific ; tending to promote peace, esp. in re- 
lation to theological or ecclesiastical differences. 

1660 Pref. Bp._ Hairs Rem. b, How meek his temper 
was, his many irenical tracts do shew. 1845 J. Mackie 
Life Leibnitz 153 To these irenical negotiations an end was 
suddenly put.. by the decease of the Duke of Hanover. 
2876 Fairbairn Strauss 11. in Contemp. Rev. June 125 
Ullmann, a theologian, modern, irenical, anxious to give to 
reason the things that are reason’s, to faith the things that, 
are_ faith s. 1883 Farrar Early Chr. II. 357 The method 
which St. John adopts is not polemical but irenical. 

Hence Ire - nicaily adv. y in the spirit of peace. 
1895 Chicago Advance 31 Oct. 619/1 On the .. conflicts 
between religion and science .. Prof. N. S. Shaler .. writes 
irenically and suggestively. 

II JrenicoXi (airrnikpn, oire*nikpn). [a. Gr. 
€lp 7 )viic 6 v, neut. of clpTjvinos : see Irenic. Also 
spelt Eirenicon, q.v. The e is made short in 
Cassell, Ogilvie, and the American dictionaries, 
but in academic pronunciation the word is gener- 
ally treated as Greek with e long : cf. Irenic.] 
A proposal designed to promote peace, esp. in a 
church or between churches ; a message of peace. 

1618 Barnevelfs Apol. Ded.’Aiijb, A Nationall Synod 
must be assembled : and happily by your aduice declared in 
your Irenicon. a 2716 South (Webster, 1864), They must in 
all likelihood (without any other irenicon) have restored 
peace to the Church. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 12 Jan. 25/x It 
was. really an irenicon— a. message of good-will at the 
Christmas season. 

II Ire’nicmn. TOis. [L. form of prec.] =prec. 
2647 Trapp Comm. Matt. v. 9 Although it be, for the, 
most part, a thankless office, .to sound an irenicum ; yet do 
it for God's sake. 2662 Stillingfl. (title) Irenicum, a 
Weapon-Salve for the Church’s Wounds*, ..whereby a 
foundation is laid for the Church’s peace, a 2725 Burnet 
Own Time (1724) I. H. 189. 

+ I-reos. Obs. Also 5 yrios, 5-6 yreos, 0-7 
irios. [a. med.L. yreos , * ire os, an unexplained 
derivative or altered form of Ibis, arbitrarily ap- 
plied to the white-flowered species in contrast to 
the purple (‘ Yris purpureum florem gerit, yreos 
album Sinon. Barthol. 25/2).] The Florentine 
Iris {Iris Jlorentind), a species with large white 
flowers, b. The root of this, used in pharmacy ; 
orris-root. 

[a 2387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 25/2 Yri, 1. rridicis 
quae yreos appeljatur.] c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 83 peso 
medicyns ben sumwhat more driere : yrios [r/. r. yreos], 
aristologie [etc.]. 2480 / Yard r. Acc.Edw. /K (1830) 131 
Lytill bagges of fustian stuffed with ireos and anneys xxvj. 
X533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (2542) 11 a, Thinges good for a 
colde head: Cububes, Galingalc .. Spyke: Yreos. *5^9 
Lakgham Card. Health (1633) 255 The Irios of Florence is 
taken for the best. 1615 Markham Eng . Housew. (1600) 92 
Others to make sweet Water, take of Ireos two ounces [etc.]. 
attrib. 2578 Lyte Dodocns 11. xxxv. 294 The Ireos rootes 
..are hoate and dry in the thirde degree. 

Ireous, variant of Irous a. Obs . 

I-reaed, ME. pa. pple. of Reset/. Obs., to rush. 

II Xresine (3i°r/s3i*nx). Bot. [mod.L. (Linnams), 
altered from Gr. (IprjaiujuTj a branch of laurel or olive 
entwined with wool carried at certain festivals ; the 
reference is to the woolly calyx.] A genus of plants 
(N.O. Amarantacex), natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical America and of Australia, of which several 
species are cultivated as ornamental foliage plants ; 
a plant of this genus. - 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 2882 Garden 25 Mar. 205/2 Cofcu*** 
and Ircsincs may still be struck. 1883 Pall Mali G. 7 bept. 
4/r Some bronzedeaved plant, such as one of the Iresmc*. 

Daily News 15 Aug. 3/2 Fenced in by lines of choco- 
late iresines with outer lines of lobelia. 

IreBipilis, obs. form of Erysipelas. 

I-reste, I-revayd, I-re vested, ME. pa. pples. 
of Rest, Rev ay , Revest vbs. 
t I-rew, v. Obs. [OE. gehrfaxvaUy (. gt' 0 " ) 

+ hr Iowan Rue v.J To rue, repent : often impers . 
a 900 Cynewulf Crist H03 pa mec wca swikast ®t 
heortan *ehreaw. £1340 Cursor M. 20329 (Fairf.) Ircweti 
hit me [ GStt . 4 Cott. It reud me] & for-p^t hit J»aic. 

Iroyn(e, variants of Araik Obs., spider. 

Iriacb , var. er/ach, Eric, blood- fine {Irish /ft it.). 



' IRIAN. 

1600 DymMOK Ireland (1843) 9 The party offendinge . . is 
alloted to paye to the wife or childe of the party murdered, 
or to the party agreeved, a kind of satisfaction, termed by 
them an Iriach. 

Irian (sio'rian), a. Anat. [f. Iri-s 4 + -an. 
F. trim.] Belonging to the iris of the eye. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex, 509 Irian ,,. belonging to the 
Iris. Ibid., The iris receives the irian nerves. 

I-richet, ME. pa. pple. of Rica v., to enrich. 
Iricism (nta-risiz’m). [irreg. f. Irish, after 
Scotticism.'] An Irish trait of character, expres- 
sion, etc. ; an Irishism, Hibernicism. 

1743 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) VII. 259 There 
is a great fracas in Ireland in a noble family or two, height* 
ened by a pretty strong circumstance of Iricism. 1833 New 
Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 52 The first of September, this 
year, to use an Iricism, will not take place till the second. 
1853 Miss So'AOV. Heir of Rcdclyffe (1861)492 Charlotte 

wrote her brother very full and very droll accounts of the 
Iricisms around her. ■ - 

Iricize (ai^risaiz), v. rare. [f. as prec., after 
Scotticize , Anglicize , etc.] traits, and intr. To 
make or become Irish ; to Hibernicize. 

1863 Miss Sewell Ckr. Nantes I. 112 The Connaught 
branch of the great Norman family of De Burgh first 
Iricised themselves in M c William. Ibid. II. 481 Norman 
names.. iricized gradually with their owners. 

Irid (aio’rid). rare. [f. L. irid-, Gr. Ipt 5-, stem 
of iris t tpts, Iftis.] 1. The iris of the eye. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 544 Negro albino. 
Hair white and wooly: irids white. 1848 C. Bronte J. 
Eyre r. (1857) 43 Brown eyes, with a benignant light in 
their irids. 1893 F. Thompson Sister Songs, [A joy that] 
Only lurks retired In the dim gloaming of thine irid. 

' 2. Bot. A plant of the N.O. Lridacex. 

1&66 Treas. Bot. 626 Iridaceae. .Irids. 

Iridaceous (ai^rid^-Jas), a. Bot . [f. L. irid- (see 
prec.) + -aceous.] Related to plants of the genus 
Iris ; belonging to the natural order Iridaceae. 

1851 Glenny Handbk. FI. Gard. 264 A family of showy 
iridaceous bulbs, requiring a frame or greenhouse. 1855 in 
Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Iridal (oi^ridal), a . rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Of or belonging to the rainbow. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 280 Descartes 
came far nearer the true philosophy of the iridal colours. 
Iriddesis, erron. variant of Iridodesis. 
Iridectomize (oi«ride*ktom9iz, in-), v. Surg. 
[f. next + -ize.] traits. To subject to the operation 
of iridectomy. 

1879 Si. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 489 A cook.. whose left 
eye had been iridectomised . . for glaucoma. Ibid. 505 Five 
months ago R. was iridectomised for glaucoma. 

Iridectomy (ai^ride-ktomi, iri-). Surg. [f. Gr. 

stem of Tpis Iris + Iktoh-tj a cutting out (f. 
in out + Tcfivuv to cut) + -Y (cf. Anatomy). Mod. 
F. iridectomie (Littre).] Excision of a portion of 
the iris. Also attrib. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Iridcctomus, an instrument., 
proper for the operation of iridectomy. 1874 Lawso.v Bis. 
Eye 92 The point of the iridectomy knife. 1894 Doyle 
Round red Lamp. 296 He would sit up half the night per- 
forming iridectomies and extractions upon the sheep's eyes 
sent in by the village butcher. 

Irideous (oirrd/o s), a. Bot. [f. mod. Bot.L. 
Iridc-se , f. Iris + -ous.] = Iridaceous. 

1855 > n Mayne Expos. Lex.^ xV&’jya.Syd. See. Lex. 
Illrideremia (oi®riderrmia, irid-). Path. [f. 
Gr. fptS-, Tpis Iris + epijpia want, absence.] Con- 
genital absence of the iris. 

1855 Dixon Dis. Eye (i860) 132 Children affected with 
/ rideremia appear to be confused and dazzled by ordinary 
daylight. __ 1878 T. Bryant Bract. Surg. I. 323 Irideremia, 
or congenital absence of the iris, is occasionally observed. 

Irides, pi. of Iris. 

Iridescence (iride'sens). [f. Iridescent: 
see -ence.] The quality of being iridescent ; the 
intermingling and interchange of brilliant colours 
as in the rainbow, soap-bubbles, and mother-of- 
pearl ; a play of glittering and changing colours. 

- 2804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 386 The shells ... which still 
possess the lustre and iridescence of their original nacre. 
18x1 Pinkerton Petral. I. 5S0 In the peacock coal ofWales 
or Somersetshire, this iridescence often assumes a strong 
resemblance of what are called the eyes in a peacock’s tail. 
1861 Miss Beaufort Egypt . Sepulchres , etc. 11 . xvi. 31 
Bits of ancient pottery and glass, .with the iridescence of 
time very strongly marked upon it. 1863 Tyndall Heat i. 
20 Nothing can exceed the splendour of the iridescences 
exhibited by many of these clouds. X874 Coues Birds 
N. W. 291 The plumage . . is peculiar v no other species of 
bur country shows such a rich metallic iridescence. 

. b. Jig. Brilliant flashing of genius or character. 
.1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 268 Occasional corrusca* 
tions of wit, and frequent iridescences of fancy. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Ban. Ber. iv. What may be called the iridescence' 
of her character — the’ play of various, nay, contrary tenden- 
cies. 

Xride scency. ? Ohs. [f. as prec. : see -Excr.] 
^prec. {lit. and fg.)\ also, an iridescent formation. 
>799 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 320 The wavy 
appearance and irridescency of mother of pearl. 1803 W. 
Jaylor in Robberds Mem. I. 449, I have, got a little blue 
book for the iridescencies of my imagination. _ . . 

Iridescent (iride'sent), a. [f. L. irid- Iris + 
-ESCErt. Cf. F. iridescent (Littre).] Displaying 
colours like those of the rainbow, or those reflected 
from soap-bubbles and the like ; glittering or flash- 
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ing with colours which change according to the 
position from which they are viewed. 

1796 Kirwan Elern. Mitt. (ed. z) I. 106 An iridescent or 
tarnished metallic appearance. 1834 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys. Sc. xx. (1849) I 9 I The iridescent colours 
produced by heat on polished steel and copper. 1837 M. 
Donovan Bom. Econ. II. 183 The Mackerel is a handsome 
fish.. The sides are iridescent like mother-of-pearl, but more 
silvery. 1879 G, Allen Colour-Sense i. 5 We do not owe to' 
the colour-sense the existence in nature of the rainbow, the 
sunset, or the other effects of iridescent light. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley IF. Africa 242 On the top of the water is a film 
of exquisite iridescent colours like those on a soap bubble, 
only darker and brighter, 
b. Jig . or in fig. context. 

1864 Realm 18 May 6 This iridescent bubble-chaos of 
false sentiment. 1873 Blackie Self-Cult . (1874) 84 The best 
fictions, without a deep moral significance beneath, are 
only iridescent froth. 1897 Mrs. J. R. Green in 19 th Cent. 
June 966 The iridescent activities of a sympathetic and 
gifted intellect. 

Hence Iride‘scently<ztfz/.,m an iridescent manner. 

1706 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 247 Bluish grey or 
steel grey, when tarnished Iridescently variegated blue or 
purplish. 1865 Stirling Seer. Hegel Proleg. 1. 8 To see. . 
the whole huge universe iridescently collapse into the crystal 
of the Idea. 

Iridesis, erron. variant of Iridodesis. 

Tridian (oiri-dian), a. [f. L. irid- Ibis + -ian.] 

1. Pertaining to the iris of the eye. 

1864 in Webster. 

2. Rainbow-like ; brilliantly coloured. 

2884 in Cassells Ettcycl. Bid. 7888 Upward Songs in 
Ziklag 146 Consistency ii, Truth’s iridian arch. 

Iri di ate (oiri’di#). Client, [f. Iridi-um + 
-ate 1 .] A salt of iridic acid. 

1854 J. Scoffern in OrPs Circ. Sc., Client. 515 The fused 
mass. . contains osmiate and iridiateof potash. [1873 Chlor- 
iridiates : see Iridio- .] 

Iridic (airi'dik), a. Chan. [f. Irid-ium -h -ic. 
Cf. F. iridique (Littre).] Containing iridium ; 
applied to compounds in which iridium is quadri- 
valent, as IrCl 4 : cf. Iridious. 

1845 Parnell Chem. Anal. 78 Iridic oxide. 1865-72 
Watts Diet. Client. III. 319 Iridic solutions.. are of a dark 
brown-red colour ; iridious solutions (containing the sesqui- 
oxide or trichloride) . .have an olive-green colour. Ibid. 322 
The dioxide, or Iridic oxide, BO2- 

Iridical (airrdikal), a. rare-' 1 , [f. L. irid- 
Iris + -ical.] Brilliant with rainbow colours. 

1862 S. Lucas Secularia 100 The iridical window and the 
flaming shrine. 

Iri’dico-, combining form of Iridic, entering 
into adjectives naming double salts of iridium and 
another element, e.g. iridico-antmonic, iridico- 
potassic , iridico-sodic, as iridico-amsnonic sulphate 
or iridammonium sulphate , N 2 H 6 Ir"S0 4 . 

Iri dine (si’ridin, -oin), a. rare. [f. L. irid- 
Iris2+-ine.] Rainbow-like; iridescent. 

2851 S. Judd Margaret 1. xiv. (Ward & Lock) 110 The 
horned-pout, with its pearly iridine breast and iron-brown 
back. 

Iridio- (airi’dit?), comb, form of Iridium, form- 
ing names of alloys or chemical combinations of 
iridium with another element or substance, as 
iridio-platinum an alloy of iridium and platinum, 
iridio-cyanogen (see quot. 1858); also of com- 
pounds in which iridium and another element 
combine with a third, as iridio-chloride, - cyaitide i 
iridio-cyanic adj. 

2858 Penny CycL 2nd Suppl. 133A Iridiocyanogett , C2N +■ 
Ir, is a hypothetical compound radical. It forms with 
hydrogen Iridiocyanic acid, and with potassium an Iridio- 
cyanide of potassium. 2865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 
316 Iridio-cyanides of barium. 2894 Times 29 Sept. 21/2 The 
force exerted by gravity.. upon the iridio-platinum weight. 

Iridious (air rdias), a. Chem. [f. Iridi-um + 
-ous. Cf. F. irideux (Littre).] Containing iri- 
dium ; applied to compounds in which iridium is 
trivalent, as IrCl 3 : cf. Iridic. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chau. III. 322 The sesquioxide [of 
iridium] or Iridious oxide, IrsOi. 2873 — Fowrtes * Chem. 
(ed f 11) 434 The trichloride or Iridious Chloride, is prepared 
by strongly heating iridium with nitre. 

Iridlte (ofc’ridoit). Chem. [f. Irid-ium + -ite.] 
A salt of iridious acid. 

*873 Watts F 'oximes' Client, (ed. 21) 435 It unites with 
bases, forming salts which may be called iridites. 

Iridrtis. Path. A rare synonym of Iritis 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Iridium (airrdiihn). [f. L. irid- Iris 2 + -ium ; 
named by Tennant in 1803 (see quot. 1804).] A 
white metal of the platinum group, resembling 
polished steel, and fusible with great difficulty, 
found (usually in conjunction with osmium) in 
native platinum, and in the native alloy Iridos- 
mium. Chemical symbol Ir; atomic weight 193. 

1804 Tennant in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 4x4, ^should incline 
to call this metal Iridium , from the striking variety of 
colours which it gives, ’while dissolving in marine acid. 
2805 W. H. Wollaston ibid. XCV. 317 Metals that, were 
found by Mr. Tennant .. and which he has called Iridium 
and Osmium. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. as^Iridium 
is not unlike platinum., though harder, and less easily acted 
upon by acids. 1872 Tyndall Fragm % Sc. 11879) II- xvl - 
442 When sent through a short bar of iridium, this refractory 
metal emits a light of extraordinary splendour. 


I-RIHT. 

attrib . 2849 D. Campbell Inorg. Client. 249 To separata 
the iridium oxide from platinum. 1865-73 Watts Did. 
Chart. III. 3.16 The mother-liquor of the iridium-salt. Mod. 
Goldjpens with iridium points. 

Xridization (i:ridaire l 'Jbn). [f. next + -ation\] 

1. The action or process of showing prismatic 
colours as in the rainbow; irisation. 

1884P0p.Sci.il/0nthlyJune288M. Cornu lately described 
to the French Academy, of Sciences a white rainbow. .This 
rainbow was wholly white, without even as much iridization 
as is noticeable in halos, and had a fleecy appearance. 

2. Path. The coloured halo seen round a light by 
persons affected with glaucoma {Cent. ZAV/.). 

Iridize (i’r-, ai-ridaiz), v. [f. L. irid- Iris, or 
Irid-ium + -ize.] 1. trans. To make iridescent. 
1874 [see Iris sb. 3). 

2. To cover with iridium; to tip with iridium. 

1864 in Webster. 

Iri&O- (aw’ridt?, rridt?), a. Gr. *t>5o-, comb, 
form of Jpts Iris, employed in the formation of 
many pathological and surgical terms, chiefly de- 
noting diseases of the iris and operations upon it ; 
those in more common use are the following : 
Iridocboroiditis (-kdaroidortis) [Choroiditis], 
inflammation of the iris and the choroid coat of the 
eye. Iridocyclitis (-sikbrtis) [Cyclitis], in- 
flammation of the iris and the ciliary body. X:ri- 
dodiaTysis [Dialysis], the artificial separation 
of the iris from the ciliary ring. Iridodonesis 
(-dflnf'sis) [Gr. dovlau to shake], tremulousncss of 
the iris. Iridomotor (-mou-toi) [Motor], pertain- 
ing to movements of the iris. I’ridoscope (airi'dtf- 
sko u p) [-scope], an instrument for examining the 
ids. See also Iridodesis, Iridoto3Iy. 

2874 Lawson Bis. Eye 62 In the majority of cases it 
[ciliary. staphyloma] is dependent on a chronic *irido- 
choroiditis, Jbid.jy Primary iritis may., implicate second- 
arily the neighbouring, structures ; thus we have irido- 
cyclitis, and irido-choroiditis. spoo J. Hvtchwson Archives 
Surg. XI. 17 A most threatening form of relapsing irido- 
cyclitis. [2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 216 It is 
the more singular however that iritis should have ever been 
used by its inventor as the Germans have long employed the 
more correct relative compounds of iridotomia, iridectomia 
and *iridodiaIysis.] . 2878 T. Bryant Bract. Surg. I. 364 
Tearing away the iris from its insertion (Iridodialysis). 
1879 P. Smith Glaucoma 109 The zonula became loose and 
the lens hung slack, causing a visible *irido-donesis. 1876 
Ferrier Functions of Brain 72. Co-ordination of retinal 
impressions with *irido-motor action in the corpora quadri- 
gemina. 1866 Intell. Observ. No. 52. 325 A new optical 
instrument.. the # iridoscope. 

Iridodesis (3i°ridp*d/sis). Surg. Also 9 erron. 
iriddesis, iridesis. [f. Gr. fytr, ipi5- (Irido-) + 
8e<ns binding.] An operation in which the iris 
is secured in a certain position by a ligature. 

2858 Cruchett in OfltAal. Hasp. Eefi. 1 . 220 Iriddesis ; 
or the formation of Artificial pupil by tying the iris. 
Ibid. 225, I feel satisfied that this twofold object could not 
have been attained in any other way than by Iriddesis. 
2859 Dixon Bis. Eye (ed. 2) 370 Mr. Critchett has very 
recently proposed an operation, which he terms * Iriddesis' 
(Iridodesis?). 1874 Lawson Bis. Eye 94 By iridodesis of 
ligature of the iris. 2875 H. Walton Bis. Eye (ed. 3) 587 
Iriddesis. .differs from the last described merely in the 
pupil not being entirely lost; *878 T. Bryant Prad. Surg. 

I. 364 By ligature, Iridodesis, or Iridesis. 

Iridoline (airi -detain). Chem. [f. L. irid- Ibis 
+ ol-eum oil + -ine.] A base (C 10 H 3 N) occurring 
in coal tar oil. 

289a Morley & Muir Did. Chem. III. 50. 

Iridosmine (oiaridp’smsin, iri-). [f. Irid-ium 
+ Osm-ium + -ine 6 ; named by Breithaupt 1827.] 

A native alloy of the metals iridium and osmium, 
usually occurring in flattened grains with’ platinum. 
Also Irido'smium, and osmiridiutn. 

1827 Ed in. New Philos. Jrnt. III. 273 Irid-osmin .. is a 
compound of iridium and osmium. _ 2865-73 Watts Did. 
Chem. III. 314 The black scales which remain when native 
platinum is dissolved in nitro muriatic acid were found by 
Smithson Tennant to consist of an alloy of two metals, 
iridium and osmium, hence called iridosmine. 2 B80 Libr. 
Urirv. Knowl. (N. Y.) VIII. 237 The chief use of iridosmine 
is in tipping the nibs of gold pens. 

Iridotomy (ah'ridp’tomi, iri-). [f. Irido-+ Gr. 
-ropi'a cutting *, cf. lithotomy. Cf. F. iridotomie 
(Littre).] Section of the iris. 

2855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 
iM. de Wecker of Paris .. endeavoured to improve Mr. 
Bowman’s operation by one which he called ‘iridotomy '. 
1878. T. Bryant Bract. Surg. I. 363 Double iridotomy is 
applicable to cases of closed pupil alter cataract extraction. 

So Xri’dotome, * a knife devised by Sichel for 
excising the iris ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+ X-ri*ht. Obs. [OE. gcrihto, - rihla pi. ; see 
I- 1 , Y-, and Right sb.] pi. Rights, dues; right- 
ful possession. 

rxooo iELFmc Horn. I. 74 Se apostol .. Codes gerihta 
Ia:rdc. a 2200 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1074 He..nam 
swilce ^erihta swa se cyng him £cu 3 e. . c 22 °5 Lav. 7906 
Rome is eowre irihtc; nu bit halt Julius Cesar, c 2275 
Luuc Ron 230 in O. E. Misc. 97 may no freoml 

fleon ober, ne non furleosen his iryhte. 

I-riht, ME. pa. pple. of Right v. 

Xrin, obs. form of Iron. 

I-rinen, ME. pa. pple. of Rine v. t to touch. 
Iri'ngo, obs. variant of ESYNGO. 



IRIS. 
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IRISH. 


• i6z o VesSEr Via Recta vii. 137 Iringo-roots are hot and 
dry in the second degree. 

Irios, variant of Ireos, Obs. 

Iris (si*Ti5), sb. PI. irides (ab-ridiz), irises, 
[a. Gr. iptSy stem ipio-. The senses (except 3 
and 6) correspond to those of the Gr. word ; so also 
F. iris. The pi. i rides is chiefly used in sense 4.] 
L Gr. Myth. The goddess who acted as the 
messenger of the gods, and was held to display as 
her sign, or appear as, the rainbow; hence, allu- 
sively, a messenger. 

*593 SitAKS. 2 Hen. VI, ill. ii. 407 Wheresoere thou art. 
in this worlds Globe, Ille haue an Iris that shall finde 
thee out. 

2 . A rainbow ; a many-coloured refraction of light 
from drops of water. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 109 Yris..is the rayenbowe 
wyth hir fayr cote of dyuerse fygures. 1582 T. Watson 
Centurie of Louc vii. (Arb.) 43 Each eybrowe hanges like 
Iris in the skies. 1606 Shaks.^ Tr. Cr. 1. iii. 380 His 
Crest, that prouder then blew Ins bends. 1742 Young A/, 
Th. n. 21 The good Deed would, .half-impress On my dark 
Cloud an Iris. 1783 Tunstall in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 
103 No lunar Iris, I ever heard or read of, lasted near so 
long as that on the 28 th instant. 1831 Brewster Optics 
xiii. no Illuminating its perimeter like two mock suns in 
the opposite parts of an iris. 

b. transf. A rainbow-like or iridescent appear- 
ance ; a circle or halo of prismatic colours ; a com- 
bination or alternation of brilliant colours. 

2601^ Shaks. All's Well 1. iii. 158 What's the matter, That 
this distempered messenger of wet. The manie colour'd Iris 
rounds thine eye [cf. Lucrece 1586] ? 1665 Phil. Trans I, 
3 He useth^ three Eye-Glasses for his great Telescopes, 
without finding any Iris, or such Rain-bow colors as do 
usually appear in ordinary Glasses. 1670 Lassels Voy. 
Italy it. 340 Pretious stones of seueral sorts and Lustures. . 
composing a rich Iris of seueral colours. 1760-73 tr. Tuan <$• 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 442 We saw, as in a looking-glass, 
the image of each of us, the head being as it were the 
centre of three concentrick iris’s. 1843 Tennyson Locksley 
Hall 19 In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the 
burnish'd dove. 

f i s- 

1831 Shelley Hellas 43 If Liberty Lent not life its soul of 
light, Hope its iris of delight. 1834 Disraeli Rev. Epick 11. 
xiri, Is Virtue but a shade? And Freedom but the iris of a 
storm? 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1. ii. 26 Print thy soft 
iris on white wings of prayer. 

3 . a. A hexagonal prismatic crystal (mentioned 
by Pliny Nat. Hist, xxxvir. ix. 52). b. 4 Applied 
by French jewellers to a variety of rock-crystal, 
possessing the property of reflecting the prismatic 
colours by means of natural flaws in the interior 
of the stone* (Westropp Precious Stones'). 

Opinions differ as to the identity of these, some taking 
the former as * the prismatic crystals of limpid quartz, which 
decompose the rays of the sun ’ (Westropp). 

1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) I. 33 7. Also |>ere [in Ireland] 
growe)? hat stoon Saxagonus, and is i-cleped Iris also, as it 
were J>e reynebowe. c 1400 Maundev. xxviii. (1839) 2I 9 The 
white ben of cristalle and of berylle and of Iris. 1563 W. 
Fulkf. Meteors (1640) 36 The image of the Rayne-bow may 
bee seen on a wall, the Sunne striking thorow a six-pointea 
stone, called Iris, or any other Christall of the same fashion. 
i6ox Holland Pliny II. 623 Next after the Ceraunia, 
there is a stone named Iris : digged out of the ground it is 
in a certain Isle of the red sea. . . For the most part it re- 
sembleth Crystal. ..If the beams of the Sun strike vpon it 
directly within house, it sendeth from it against the wals 
that be near, the very resemblance of a rainbow both in 
form and colour. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iv. 78 
Diamonds, Saphyres, Carbuncles, Iris, Opalls. *748 Sir J. 
Hill Hist. Fossils 179 The Iris, or Ram-bow Crystal of 
authors. _ x86x Bristow Gloss. Min. 191 Rock Crystal can 
be made into Iris. 1874 Westropp Prec. Stones 90 Hyaline 
quartz iridixcd internally (called at the present day iris). 

4 l. Ana/. A fiat, circular, coloured ‘ membrane 
suspended vertically in the aqueous humour of the 
eye, and separating the anterior from the posterior 
chamber ; in its centre is a circular opening, called 
the pupil, which may be enlarged or diminished so 
as to regulate the amount of light transmitted to 
the retina. 

rhe colour of the iris, blue, brown, grey, etc., is what is 
known as the colour of the eye. 

I 5 2 5 * r - Jerome 0/ Brunswick' s Surg. Bj b/a There be iij. 
roateryall circles y* ronne about the tyc, and because they 
be so different of colours they be callyd yridefs] or rain 
bowys. xfitg Purchas Microcosmus vii 1. 90 This Centre is 
enuironed with a Circle, called Iris, of many colours in Man 
onely. 1777 Darwin in Phil. Trans. LXV11I. 87 There was 
no perceptible difference m the diameter of the irises. x88x 
MivartCW 473 An iris capable of contracting itsaperturc to 
a vcrlicaUinear slit. x83x E. Cope in Knowledge (1S33) 136/3 
The colour of the skin, Iiair, and irides. 

b, {Irons/.) Entom. The inner ring of an ocel- 
lated spot on an insect’s wing ; usually lighter than 
the outer ring, and the central spot or pupil. 

1826 Kirov & Spence Entomol. III. 727 Caudate wing. 
Pupil. Iris. 1838 Westwood Entomol. Text Bk. 378 
Eyelets [Ocelli)., .the centre. .is termed the pupil, and is 
surrounded by the iris. 

5 . Hot. A genus of plants, the type of the natural 
order Iridaccx, natives of Europe, N. Africa, and 
the temperate regions of Asia and America ; most 
of the species have tuberous (less commonly bulbous 
or fibrous) roots, sword-shaped equitant leaves, and 
showy flowers; formerly often called Flcur-de-Iis 
or Flower-de-luce. Also, a plant of this genus. 


Blue Iris, Iris gennanica , the German Flag, a common 
cultivated species; Fetid iris, the Gladden, Iris feeiidis- 
sima \ Florentine Iris = White Iris', Stinking Iris =: 
Fetid Iris', White Iris, Iris JJorentina, from which orris- 
root is obtained; Yellow Iris, the Yellow Flag, Iris 
Pseudacorus , the common British species. 

-[1562 Turner Herbal, n. 23 a, Iris is knowen both of 
the Grecianes and Latines by that name; it is called .. 
in Englishe flour de lyce.] 7578 Lyte Dodoens ir. xxxv. 192 
There be many kindes of Iris, or floure Deluce. Ibid., The 
stincking Iris, and the yellow Iris. Ibid , 1Q3 The Irides or 
flower Deluces do most commonly flower about May. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 698 Each beauteous flour, Iris all hues, 
Roses, and Gessainin. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece it. iii. 383 
Transplant your . . Persian and bulbous Iris's. i8soTennyson 
In Mem . citi, We glided winding under ranks Of iris, and 
the golden reed. 1882 Garden 3 June 3S5/3 The drought of 
the past week has burnt up the Irises. 2886 Pall Mall G. 

2 Oct. 4 The plains were ornamented with dwarfed blue irides. 

6. Astron. Name of the seventh of the asteroids. 

1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 708/1 Minor planets . . Iris., 

[discoverer] Hind.. [date of discovery] August 13, 1847. 

7 . atlrib. and Comb., as (sense 2) iris-colour , 

- glow , -gradation, - ornament , -ring, - tint ; also 
iris-coloured , -hued, -like adjs. ; (sense 4) iris-for- 
ceps, -hook, -knife, -scissors (used in surgical opera- 
tions on the iris) ; (sense 5) iris-blossom, -family , 
-flower, - root ; also iris-camphor, an ethereal oil 
obtained from iris-roots {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887) ; iris- 
coffee, the seeds of lids pseudacorus, used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee {ibid.) ; iris-diaphragm, a con- 
tractile diaphragm for lenses, contrived so as to 
imitate the action of the iris ; iris-disease, a form 
of herpes, generally affecting the back of the hands; 
iris-root, the root of Iris Jlorentina, orris-root; 
iris-swallow, a swallow of the sub-genus Irido- 
proctie, having iridescent plumage. 

1899 Edits. Rev. Jan. 30 The tall grass, green herb and 
leaf, the *iris blossoms. x8. . Dana Min. (L.), The tarnish 
and *iris colours of minerals are owing to a thin surface 
film. 1869 Tyndall A to Lect. Light 58 With white 
light the circles display iris-colours. Ibid. 74 A series 
of *iris-coloured bands. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 
66 These lenses may be had with *iris diaphragms. 1890 
Ibid. III. 1 19 Iris diaphragms applied to photographic 
lenses are a recent reintroduction. 1836 Macgillivray tr. 
Humboldt's Trav. xxi. 304 Covered with rushes and plants 
of the *Iris family. 1818 Shelley Marenghi xxiv. 5 The 
coarse bulbs of *iris-flowers. 1874 Lawson Dis. Eye s 44 
He draws out with a pair of *iris forceps the corresponding 
segment of the iris. . 1823 Mrs. Hemans Last Constantine 
lxxiv, Such an *iris-glow as emulates the skies. 1862 
Thornbury Turner I. 357 Tender *iris-§radations of colour. 
1887 Fenn Master 0/ Cerent, i, Delivering its take of *iris- 
hued mackerel. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Ana t. III. 346/2 The 
*iris-knife is a convenient size and form for many purposes. 
1849 II. Mayo T ruths Pop. Supers t. ii. 26 Returning hope 
shone, *Iris-like, amid her falling tears. 1863 Tyndall Heat 
xv. (1870) 539 A series of most splendidly-coloured ^iris-rings. 
1673 Grew Anat. Roots I. i. § 11 Some Parts of *Iris-root 
appear oftentimes above the ground. 1874 Lawson Dis. 
Eye 158 Through the wound in the cornea the blades of a 
pair of fine *iris scissors may be introduced. 1864 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 5 Dec., The snow was all bathed in *iris tints. 

Iris (ai»’ris), v. [f. prec. Cf. F. insert] traus. 
To make iridescent; to form into, or place as, a 
rainbow. Only in pa. pple. 

x8x6 Cleaveland Min. 558 Its color is a light lead gray, 
often tarnished with a tinge of yellow, and sometimes irised. 
1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. v. § 21 The wreaths of 
fitful vapour, .irised around the pillars of waterfalls. 1894 
Outing [V. S.) Aug. 348/2 Watch the bubbles go and come 
Irised on the crystal stream. 

Irisate (ai®'ris£ l t), v. [irreg. f. Iris sb. + -ate 3.] 
traus. To render iridescent. Hence I'risated ppl. 
a., iridescent. 

1828 Webster cites Phillips. 1887 Science Sept. 1x5 
A variety of hooks were used for different kinds of fish and 
accordingto the rime of day, irisated shells being applied at 
noon and in a bright sun. 

Irisation (aims* l *Jan). ff. prec. : see -ation. 
Cf. F. irisation (Littre).] The process of making 
iridescent ; iridescence. 

1855 M ayne Expos. Lex., Irisation, . . the effect of the 
decomposition of light by the prism. x88x Metal World 
No. 9. 131 Certain metallic irisations are produced on the 
surface of the object. 1892 A. Michel in A thenxuui 2 July 
39/3 The coloured hubbies and the irisations formed in the 
thickness of the glass. 

Iris cope (3i«*riskJap),jA [irreg. f. Iris sb. 2+ ■ 
-scope.] A derice for exhibiting the primary colours 
by the action of the breath on a- specially prepared 
plate of highly polished black glass. 

1841 Brewster in Phil. Traits. 43^ Having received from 
Dr. Joseph Rcade one of his beautiful instruments called 
the friscope, .. I soon perceived that it might be ad van- 
tageously employed in various investigations in physical 
optics. [Description follows.) 

t I-ri*se, v. Obs. [OE. gcris-ait .] traits. To 
become, suit, be suitable to. (Grig, const, with dat.) 

«i xooo Guthlac 1087 (Gr.) Swa b a m beodne ©eras, ezooo 
/Elfric Horn. II. 318 Cyninge jerist rihtwisnys and wisdom. 
cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 141 pc jcriscS uel here ci5er. 
I-rlsQ(n, ME. pa. pple. of Rise v. 

Irised (ai<»*rist), a. [f. Iuis sb. and v. 4- -ED.] 

X. Haying the colours of the rainbow; coloured 
by a rainbow. 

*3*6 Cleaveland Min. 553 In Hessia. it occurs in delicate, 
irised needle, in a mine of sparry iron. 1837 Dana Min. 

76 The tarnish is described as trued, when it exhibits the 


, fixed' prismatic colors. 1880 Scribners Mag. July 347 
| Bathing from time to time in waftings of irised spray, 

2 . Having an iris or irises; usually with qualify, 
ing word, as large-irised (see Ibis sb. 4). 

• 1879 Scribner's Mag. XIX. 514/2 Large-irised eyes. 1880 
Mrs. Burnett Louisiana i, They were the loveliest eyes. 
. .large-irised, and with wonderful long lashes. N 

Irish (sio'rij), a. and sb. Forms; 3 Irisc, 
Irreisc, Iriss, Yriss, 4 Irisch,(Yriseh, Hyriach' 1 
Iris, 5 Yrissh, -yssh, Iressh, Hiresaehe, 5-6 
Irysh, 6 Irishe, (Sc. -iseli(e), -eshe, Yria(c)'he, 
-esshe, 3- Irish, [f. Ir-, stem of OE. 1’ras (ON, 
I'rar) the inhabitants of Ireland (OE. and ON. 
I'rlatid) + -2 sc, -ISH : cf. ON. I'rskr. The stem Ir- 
is no doubt from OIr. £riu Erin (see Hibebnias); 
but the phonological relation is not clear.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of persons : Of, belonging to, or native to Ire- 
land ; orig. and.esp. used of the Celtic inhabitants. 

c 1203 Lay. 18060 J?a ise3en Irisce men Brutten wes an 
eomest. a 1250 Owl «$• Night. 322 Thu chaterest so doth 
on Irish preost. a 1300 K. Horn 2290 Horn gan to schupe 
dra3e WtJ» his yrisse fela3es. 0x330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace { Rolls) 8834 pe Irisch kyng gadcred his host. 142a 
tr. Secret a Secret., Priv. Priv. 166 Consydyr ye that you re 
yrysshe enernys ne hare auncestres. . was trewe to you. 1596 
Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 637/2 Other greate bowses 
there be of the old English in Ireland, which .. are noue 
growen as Irish as O-hanlans breeche. Ibid. 647/2 Benefices 
, .of soe small profitt in these Irish countreyes, through the 
ill husbandrye of the Irish people which inhabite them. 167a 
Petty Pol. Anat. xii. in Tracts (1769' 363 The priests are 
chosen for the most part out of old Irish gentry. 1763 Hume 
in Rep. on Ossian (1805) 7 A very ingenious Irish gentleman. 
2835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii, Scatteied over all Europe 
were to be found brave Irish generals, dexterous Irish diplo- 
matists, Irish Counts, Irish Barons. ' 

J-b. Belonging to the Scottish Highlands or the 
Gaelic inhabitants of them. Obs. 

1548 W. Patten Exp. Scott, in Arb. Garner III. 63 Four 
thousand Irish archers brought by the Earl of Argyle. 
1652 Rec. Dingwall Prcsb. (Sc. Hist. Soc.) 247 The con- 
tributions allotted to the Irishe boyes. 

2 . Of things : Of or pertaining to Ireland or its 
inhabitants (freq. denoting a particular variety or 
quality of the thing named, e.g. Irish car, f/eize , 
mile, penny , whisky, etc.). 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxxi. (lxxxx](MS* 
Bodl.) If. 157 b/2 Hiressche [1495 yryssh] wolleand skynnes 
al venemous. beestes fleej> it. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in 
Pol. Songs (Rolls) II. 286 Irish wollen, Jynyn cloth. 1547 
Boorde Introd. .Knowl, iii. (1870) 231, I can make good 
mantyls, and good Irysh fryce. 1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist . 
(1652) 253 The load of an Irish-car, drawn, by one Garron. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 21/x The Irish round towers are 
now generally ascribed to an ecclesiastical origin. 

b. With names of animals and plants, usually 
denoting a species or variety peculiar to Ireland, 
as Irish elk , greyhound, hare, hobby, rat , sheep , 
wolf, wolf-dog, wolf-hound ; Irish broom , heath, 
ivy , jumper, yew , etc. : see the sbs. Also Irish 
daisy, the dandelion ; Irish moss, the edible 
seaweed Chou dims crisptts , also called carrageen. 

2375-fi Durham Acc . Rolls (Surtees) 582 In 2 fumr. 
de inslams, 5s. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol, Songs 

(Rolls) II. 186 Skynnes of otere, squerel, and Irysh (hjare. 
1600 £iiaks. A. V. L. v. ii. 119 ’Tis like the howling of 
Irish Wolues against the Moone. 1670 Evelyn Diary 
26 June, The Irish wolfe-dog.. which was a tail greyhound, 
a stately creature indeede, who beate a cruel! mastiff. 1824 
Bewick Hist. Quadrup . (ed. 8) 340 The Irish Greyhound., 
is the largest of the Dog Kind. . . It is only to be found m 
Ireland, where it was formerly of great use in clearing the 
country from Wolves. It is now extremely rare. 1833 
Hooker Brit. Flora I. 322 It [ Ulex strict us\ was dis- 
covered in the Marquees of Londonderry’s Park, county of 
Down . . now well known . . under the name of Irish Furze. 
1845 Penny Cycl. Supp!. I. 321/1 Many substitutes for 
Iceland moss have been proposed ; one of the best of which 
is the Carrageen or Irish moss [Fucus crispns). 

C. In special phrases, as Irish blackguard, a 
kind of snuff (see Blackguard 7) ; Irish bull 
(see Bull sbA 2) ; Irish diamond, rock cry sta * : 
see Diamond 2 ; -j* Irish game (see B. 3) ; Irish 
stew: see Stew; Irish stitch (see quot. 1753 ) • 
t Irish toylo, a species of beggar (see quot. 1561) ; 
Irish work, embroidery done in white thread upon 
a white ground. 

2509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys 14 Thoughe one knowe but 
the yresshe game Yet wolde he haue a gentyllrnannys name. 
1561 Awdelay Frat. Vacab. (1869) 5 An IrLhe toyic is he 
that carteth his ware in hys wallet, as Iace5, pjns, poyntes, 
and such like. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty fix. 164 Retir- 
ing shades, .gradate or go off by degrees. .. There ts a sort 
of needle- work, called I risk- stitch, done tn these sliaues 
only, which pleases still, though it has long been out Ot 
fashion. 2796 Km wan Etem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 357 ii]C 
Marcasite found near Dublin, called Irish Djamonu. *837 
Maj. Richardson Brit. Leg. i. (ed. 2) 34 HU dress wa* a 
coarse Irish-blackguard-snuff colored frock coat. 

Hood Forlorn ShePh . Compl. x, A Box Of Irish Buck- 
guard. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch .$• Clockm. 315 Rock 
crystal., also known as..* Irish* diamond, is also much uscu 
by watch jewellers. 

3 . The distinguishing epithet of the language 
of the Celtic inhabitants of Ireland, Hence applied 
to words, idioms, etc. belonging to that language, 
and to anything composed or written in it. 

XS47 Boorde Introd. Knowl. iv. (1870) 137 In Scotunue 
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they haue two sondry speches. In .. the part loynyng to 
Ierland, that speche is muchc lyke the Iryshe speche. 1596 
Spenser State I rel. Wks. (Globe) 623/2, 1 knowe not whether 
the woordes be English or Irish. 1672 Petty Pot. A nut. 
xiii. in Tracts (1769) 371 The Irish language, .hath but few 
words. 1763 in Rep. on Ossian (1805) App. 18 The Irish 
manuscripts in the duke of Chandos’s library. 1884 Rhys 
Celt. Brit. vii./ed. 2) 242 The term, .is hardly ever to be met 
with in Irish literature. Ibid. App. 283 The Irish word was 
caill, a wood. 

b. Applied to the Scottish Gaelic (cf. B. 2 b). 

In early examples a graphic variant of erif)sch, Erse. 

155* Lyndesay Monarcke I. 628 Had Sanct Ierome bene 
borne in tyll Argyle, In to Yrische toung his bukis had done 
compyle. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot . I. 86 
The rest of the scottis. . vse thair aide Irishe toung. a 1639 
Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scott. (1655) 9 We oft finde the Scots 
called Irishes, like as we yet term commonly our Highland- 
men, in regard they speak the Irish language. . c 1730 Burt 
Lett. N. Scotl.fi 8x8) 1. 158 The Irish tongue was .. lately 
universal even in many parts of the Lowlands. 

4. Irish in character or nature ; having what are 
considered. Irish characteristics. 

In quot. 1589 with allusion to B. 3. 

1589 Pappe iv. Hatchet B iij, We would show them an 
Irish tricke, that when they thinks to winne the game with 
one man [etc.]. 1725 Swift Wood the Ironmonger Wks. 
1755 IV. 1. 66 They laugh’d at such an irish blunder, To 
take the noise of brass for thunder. 189X Spectator 3 Jan. 
5/1 If we fail in anything, people say, How Irish ! 1897 
Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 171 There is also no doubt that 
the Fan mile is a bit Irish, a matter of nine or so of those of 
ordinary mortals. 

5. Comb., as Irish-born , -bred, - grown . 

1850 S. G. Osborne Gleanings 250 Irish-grown flax. 

B. sb. (Elliptical uses of the adj.). 

1. a. as//. The inhabitants of Ireland, or their im- 
mediate descendants in other countries, esp. those 
of Celtic race. Wild Irish , the less civilized 
Irish ; formerly, those not subject to English rule, 
also called f mere Irish ( puri Hibernia). 

£i2o5 Lay. 12855 Scottes .. Galewa^es & Irreisce [£1275 
YrisseJ. Ibid. 18059 P a Irisce weoren nakede. 1399 Langl. 
Rick. Redeles Prol. 10 Whyle he werrid be west on J>e wide 
yrisshe. [14.. Eulogium Hisioriarutn (Rolls) III. Contn. 
Eulog. 371 Makamor et quidam alii principals purorum 
Hibernicorum capti fuerunt.] 1547 Boorde Introd. Kttoiul. 
iv. (1870) 136 The other parte of Scotlande is . . lyke the 
lands of the wylde Ireshe. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 73 The Irishe men and our Scottis Irishe 
acknawledge the same for thair first and mother toung. 
xdxo (see Irishry x]. 16x2 Davies IVhy Ireland, etc. (1787) 
192 The mere Irish, whom they reputed as aliens or enemies 
of the crown. i6jz Petty Pol. A fiat. xiii. in Tracts (1769) 
375 English in Ireland, growing poor and discontented, 
degenerate into Irish. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 
1755 V. 11. 76 They look upon us as a sort of savage Irish. 
x866 Bright Sp. I rel. 17 Feb. (1868) 179/2 If the Irish in 
America, .settled there with so strong a hostility to us, they 
have had their reasons. 

f b. In sing, (with pi. Irishes ). An Irishman. 
(Chiefly Sc.) Obs. 

[1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 618/2 When the 
cause shall fall betwixt an Englishman and an Irish.] 1613 
Wither Abuses 11. iv. in Juvenilia (16331 220 If but by his 
Lords hand an Irish sweare, To violate that oath he stands 
in feare. a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. (265 5) 8 He 
was taken prisoner by some Irishes. [See also A. 3 b.] 1719 
IVodrow Corn (1843) II. 426 It vexeth us to hear that the 
wild Irishes are coming down. 1828 Stonehouse Crusade 
Fidclis p. viii, To preach a sermon for the distressed Irishes. 

2. The Irish language : see A. 3 . 

13.. 5*. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Archiv Stud. neu. 
Spr. LXXXII. 375/309 ‘Certis , qua)? b e bysschop [Aidan] 
an yrischs, ‘Ic wepe for his king'. 1547 Boorde Introd. 
Knowl. iii. (1870) 133 If there be any man the which wyll 
lerne some Irysh, Englysh and Irysh dothe folow here 
togyther. 1672 Petty Pol. Anal. xiii. in Tracts (1769) 371 
In Ireland the Fingallians speak neither English, Irish, .nor 
Welch. 2773 Johnson in Boswell 22 Mar., If the High- 
landers understood Irish, why translate the New Testament 
into Erse? 1884 Rhys Celt. Brit. vii. (ed. 2) 242 The term 
Scotti was made in Irish into Scuit. 
t b. Scottish Gaelic ; Erse. Obs. 

In its written form, Scottish Gaelic was not clearly dis- 
tinguished from Irish until C1750. 

*5o8 Kf.nnedie Fly ting iv. Dunbar 345 Thow lufis nane 
Irische. . Bot it suld be all trew Scottis mennis lede. Ibid. 
350 Thy forefader maid Irisch and IrUch men thin, c 164s 
Howell Lett. (1650) I. 11. lvi. 377. The antient Iangage of 
Scotland is Trish, which the mountaineers. . retain to this day. 
1702 in Boyle's Whs. (1772) I. p. cxcii, About one half of the 
ministers in the Highlands, .preach only in Irish. 

c. English as spoken by natives of Ireland, 
affected in varying degrees by the sounds and 
vocabulary of the Celtic language, and. partly 
retaining older features of English pronunciation. 

1834 Westm. Rev. XXI. 348 The Irish of the peasants 
(which is nothing but English Hibernicised). 

1 3. An old game resembling backgammon. 

Fully described in Cotton’s Compleat Gamester (1680) 109. 
1590 Tarlton News Purgat. 74 Her husband that loved 
Irish well, thoughte it no ill trick to beare a man too many. 
*6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. it. xlix. (163*) 314 LAm an 
after-game at Irish, that is wonne and lost divers times in 
an instant. 1664 EtHeredge Love in Tub v. ii, Here's a 
turn with all my heart like an after-game at Irish. 

Often elliptically (the sb. being contextually 
known), e.g. for Irish linen, snuff, whisky, etc. 

*799 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) I. 203 Mrs. Davies fright- 
cned him into buying a piece of Irish when we were in 
Basingstoke. 1805-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hunt. Life 
(i825> u. xxiv, Venturing upon a pinch of high dried Irish 
the. open air. 1893 H. Crackanthorpe Wreckage 125 
•Two bitters and a small Scotch, .and a large Irish. 


Irishery: see Irishry. * . 

iTishian. nonce- wd. [f. Irish + -ian: cf. 

Grecian .] One skilled in the Irish language. 

1834 H. O’Brien Round Towers Irel. 255 His perseverance 
had rendered him the best Irishian of his age. 

Irishism ( 3 i«*rijiz'm). [f. Irish + -ism.] An 
Irish peculiarity, esp. of expression; a Hibemi- 
cism ; an Irish bull. 

1734 W. Pulteney in Lett. C’tess Suffolk (1824) II. iox 
So 1, supported by so great an authority may venture on 
an Irishism, too. 1737 Ozell Rabelais III. 231 This is not 
a Scotch-ism but an Irish-ism. X79X Gibbon Misc. Wks . 
(1814) 1. 325, 1 was just going to exhort you to pass through 
Brussels . . a fair Irishism, since if you read this you are 
already at Paris. 1825 New Monthly. Mag. XIII. 13 There 
are many Irishisms in his works. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist 
II. xi. 243. 

Irishize (ai«*rifbiz), v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
trans. To make Irish or Irish-like; to communi- 
cate an Irish' character to. Hence I'rishized///. a. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 67 He .. conceived the idea of 
Irishizing the fairies. 1865 Reader it Aug. 237/2 Irishized, 
however, they [the Danes] soon became. 1869 J. A Robert- 
son Gaelic Topogr, Scotl. xvii. 5i8JThe only language that 
could have conic from Argyleshire in the 9th century was a 
corrupt Irishised Gaelic. 

Prish-like, adj. and adv. [See Like a.] 
Like the Irish ; in Irish fashion. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 621/1 Those sayd 
gentellmens children, .are. .therby brought up lewdly, and 
Irish-like. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. n. 5 Highland- 
men .. which^ are rude and unruly, speake Irish, and go 
apparailed Irish-like. Mod. [See def. of prec.] 

Iri.sh.ly (ot®Tifli), adv. rare, [-ly -.] In Irish 
fashion ; with Irish leanings. 

1571 Act 13 Elis, in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 369 A verie 
fevve of them both by nation, education, and custome Irish 
Irishly affectioned. 1825 Lockhart in Scott's Fam. Lett. 
(1894) II. 306 A fine lad. .very Irishly gentlemanlike. 

Irishman (ai«Tifmsbn). PI. -men. [f. Irish 
a. + Man. Originally two words.] A native of 
Ireland ; a man of Irish race. 

tfxaos [see Irish a. 1]. <21300 A - . Horn 1004 He dude 
writes sende Into yrlonde After knifes lijte Irisse men to 
fijte. 1387 Trevisa Higdeit (Rolls) I. 347 Irische men 
recche]> nou3t of castelles. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 32 They 
saiiled in to Irlande and toke to theyr wyues Irishmens 
doughtres. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. iii. (1870) 131, I 
am an Iryshe man, in Irland I was borne. 1672 Petty 
Pol. Anat. xiii. in Tracts (1769) 375 An Englishman was 
not punishable for killing an Irishman. 1724 Swift D rapist * s 
L ett. Wks. Z761 III. xxi The arrival of an Irish man to a 
country town. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iv. 18 Let no true 
Irishman, who believes and sees all this, despair by reason 
of it. 1848 Bright Sp. Irel. 25 Aug. (1868) 159/1 Driven 
forth by poverty, Irishmen emigrate m great numbers. 

b. Wild Irishman, (a) Hist. One of the Wild 
Irish : see Irish B. i. ( b ) The familiar name of 
the Irish mail train between London and Holyhead 
on the London and North Western Railway. 

1862 Times 27 Mar., To facilitate still further the rapid 
progress of the Irish express train (better known as the Wild 
Irishman) between Holyhead and London. 1883 B'harn 
Weekly Post x Sept. 1/5, 1 have just seen the ‘Wild Irish- 
man * dash through the station. 

Irislines s (oi®‘xiJnes). [f. Irish a. + -ness.] 
Irish quality or character. 

1804 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 279 The desk might pass 
safely through the Inquisition, but what is to be done about 
the Irishness of Bruce’s Travels? 

Irishry (ai«Tijri). Hist, or arch. Also 5 -ery. 
[f. Irish a. + -ry. Cf. Sc. crshiry , s.v. Erse.] 

1. collect. The native Irish, as opposed to English 
settlers in Ireland. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 317 (Camb. MS.) He had apon 
his party The eryschry [ Edin . MS. Irschery ; ed, 1616 
Irishry]. c 1450 Holland Howlat 801 Thir ar his Irland 
kingis of the Irischerye. 1495 Stat. / reland (1765) 1. 51 [To] 
stirre Irishery or Englishry to make warre against our sove- 
rain lord the Kings authority. xs86 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel. in Holinshed II. 44/1 As the manner and custome was 
among the Irishrie. 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. n. 72 
They that refuse to be under lawes, . . are tearmed the Irishry, 
and commonly the Wilde Irish. 1792 Burke Let. to Sir 
H. Langrishc Wks. VI. 336 The spirit of the popery laws. . 
as applied between Englishry and Irishry. 1827^ HallaM 
Const. Hist. (1876) III, xviii. 353 It is not to be imagined 
that the entire Irishry partook m this dfcsire of renouncing 
their ancient customs. 

2. Irish character or nationality; an instance of 
this ; an Irish trait. 

1834 H. O’Brien Round Towers Irel. xi6 A country which 
piques itself on its Irishry. 1850 E. Warburton R. Hastings 
II. 247 One thing they used to vex me about, .and that was 
about my Irishry as they used to call it. 1872 Lever Ld. ! 
Kilgobbin Ixxi. (1875) 391 Awkwardnesses of manner— Wal- 
pole called them Irishncs. 

Prish.wo:man. [f. Irish a. + Woman ; orig. j 
two words.] A woman who is a native of Ireland ! 
or of Irish descent. j 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3811 Hym an Irish womman bare [Fr. ! 
Qu'il fu Jilz dune vielle irese J. 1870 Emerson Soc.tr Solit. 
iv. 60 A poor Irishwoman recounting some experience. 

I*rite. Min. [f. Ik-idium + -ite.] A supposed 
mineral, named by R. Hermann in 1841 , now 
proved to be a mixture of iridosmine, chromite, etc. 

Iritic (siri'tik), a. Path. [f. Irit-is + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or affected with iritis ; affecting the 
iris. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 


■IX. 476 In addition to her iritic inflammation, there was 
considerable turbidity of the \hreous. 

Iritis (sirsrtis). Path . [mod. f. (iSoi in 
German) Iu-is + -ms (see quot. 1855 ).] Inflam- 
mation of the iris. 

18x8 Travers in A. Cooper Sc Travers Surg. Ess. 1. (cd.3) 
65 By the term ‘Iritis’ I mean to express the deep-seated 
inflammation of the eye. 1855 Djxon Dis. Eye (i860; 137 
We first meet with the word ‘Iritis’ in a treatise by Schmidt 
of Vienna, published in 1801. 1879 Harlan Eyesight v. 58 
Iritis, - often destroys sight by closing the pupil, and shut- 
ting off the light from the interior of the eye. 

. Irk (5rk), sb. rare. [f. Irk a. or v.] Tedium, 
irksomeness, annoyance. 

1570 Levins Manif. 142/14 Hirk, or irk, tardium. 1870 
Verax ix. (1871) 179 [If] Princess Anna had felt any irk, 
privation, or strain. 

tlrk, a. Obs. Also 4-5 yrk, 4-6 irke, (5 
erke), 5-6 yrke. [ME., orig. northern and north 
midi,; not known outside Eng. ; see next.] Weary, 
tired; troubled ;* bored’, disgusted; loath. Const. 
of (rarely with), or with inf. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6425 Sua lang he licild (his hend] vp. . 
l>of he was irk it was na wonder. 1303 R. Brunnu Handl. 
Synne 4542 Yn goddys seruyse are swyche men yrk. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 4867 Men therynne shulde hem dehte. And of 
that deede be not erke. e 1420 A nturs of A rth. 77 The daye 
woxe als dirke AIs it were mydnyghtc myrke, Ther of sir 
Gawane was irke. c 1440 Gesta Rom, j. xv. 51 (Add. MS.) 
His doughrer was yrke of hym and of his meany. c 1460 
Play S acram. 917 To Calle to god for grace looke t?ou neuer 
be Irke. 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 
100 So yrke were all men of domesticall discorde. 1576 Ld. 
Yaux P oemSj Desyreth exchange of life (Grosart) 18 The 
life is irke of joyes that be delayed, a 1650 Heir of Sin 54 
in Furniv. Percy Fol. 1. 177 That meryman is irke withmee. 

Irk (s-ik), v . arch. Also 4-7 irko, yrk(e, (5 
erke, 5-6 hirk, 6 erk, irck, yirke, yerk, urke). 
[ME. irke-n , yrke-n , orig. northern and north 
midi. ; found with the cognate adj. Irk, from 
c 1300 ; the compound Forirk v. occurs as early 
as c 1 250 ; of uncertain origin. 

It does not appear whether the vb. was formed from the 
adj. (which would a. priori be the more likely) or vice versa. 
The affinities outside Eng. are also uncertain ; there was a 
rare MHG. erken to be disagreeable, to disgust, nauseate, 
with freq. erkelu , and adj. crklich abhorrent, which suits the 
sense ; but the rarity of this, with its non-appearance in LG., 
causes difficul ties. On the other hand, the northern character 
of the word in Eng. has suggested its identity with ON. 
yrkja (=iGoth; waurkjan , OE. wyreeatt) to work, to take 
effect upon, Sw. yrka to urge, press, enforce : the theory 
being that the notion ‘it works me' might have developed 
in Eng. that of ‘it wearies, tires, or disgusts me’. But for 
this there is no actual evidence ; ON. yrkir does not even 
appear impersonally used.] 

+ 1- inlr. To grow weary or tired; to feel vexed, 

‘ bothered' or disgusted; to feel it burdensome, 
to be loath (to do something). Const, of (rarely 
with, at), or with inf Obs . 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 11x22 So many© 
ber were in chaumbre & lialle. Men schuld yrke to telle 
pem alle. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipciane) 786 
Modirals of halykyrk, to safe synful bat wil nochc Irk. 
*•1450 Cov. Myst. xviii. (Shak*;. Soc.) tj8 In Goddys servyse 
I xal nevyr irke. ' 1485 DigbyMyst. iv.111 The wounder was 
so grete, I yrkit to com nere. 15:3 Douglas /Ends xii. 
Prol. 302 For the dynnyng of hir wanton cry I irkyt of my 
bed, and mycht nocht ly. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 1 . 
719 My pen wald tyre and eik my self wald irk. *549 
Latimer 4/// Serin, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 117 If I should 
haue sayed al that I knewe, youre earcs woulde haue yrked, 
to haue hearde it. 1506 H. Clapham Bricfe Bible u. J48 
The wretch yrking at his former fact, came and brought 
his 30 peeces of Silver to the Rulers. 1598 GkeneweY 
Tacitus' Ann. iv. vi. (1622) 98 Euery souldier irked with 
the remembrance of his labours. 1619 Sanderson Serin. 
U637) 39» I hke to rake longer in this rinke. 1659 D. Pell 
hnpr.Sea 72 An honest heart will irk ill, and fret, and 
grow discontented at it._ 1797 T. Wright Autobiog. (1864) 

40 My poor old aunt evidently irked with the business. 

1 2. trans. To be weary of or disgusted with ; to 
loathe. Obs. 

c 1460 Tou'neley Myst. xxl 210 All is out of har and that 
shall he yrk. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Pref. 2 Hystorio 
..detestetb, erketb, and abhorreth vices. xsiSMirr. Mag., 
Collingbonrnc vi, This ougly fault, no t>rant lyues but 
vrkes. 1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 226 He .. irkes the 
vntimely trouble, to haue sought witnesses elsewhere. 

3. Of a thing : To affect with weariness, dislike, 
or disgust; to weary, tire; to trouble; to disgust, 
to 1 bore’. Also absol. arch. 

1513 More Rich. Ill , Wks. 38/1 This discencion beetwene 
hys frendes sommewhat yrked hym. 1595 Spenser Col. 
Clout 506 He is repayd with scorne and foule despite. That 
yxkes each gentle heart which it doth hcare. i5S9 H. 
Buttes Dyels drie Dinner D ij, Medlers .. ff you deale 
much with them, they wil extremely irck, and loath you. 
1702 Rowe Tamerl. 1. ii. 6 14 This Aftergame of Words is 
what most irks me. 1848 C. Bronte f. Eyrexxx iv, The 
garrulous glee of reception irked him. 1864 Browning R ubbi 
Ben Ezra iv, Irks care the crop-full bird? :58<5 Munch. 
Exam. 28 May 5/5 It was not thought well to irk them by 
an unpleasant policy of coercion. 

b. impers. It irks {me), it wearies, annoys, trou- 
bles (me) ; = L. piget. Const, inf or clause ; for- 
merly of arch. 

1483 Cat/:. Angl. To irke, fastidire, tederc, pigere. 

e 2530 More A ns: v. Pay saved Bk. Wks. 1x35/1 It >rketh me 
to looke vppon the place agaync nowc when u i> to late 
to mend it. 1552 Latimer Serm. Lincoln iv. S3 It irked 
them that they should pay tribute. x6oo J. Pory tr. Lea's- 
Africa (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 4*4 This towne U w durtie,. 



IRKED. 


IRON. 


that it would irke a man to walke the streets. 1646 P. 
Bulkeley Gospel Covt. v. 372 Mony times it irks us that we 
had them, and now have them not.. 1721 Strype Eccl. 
Mem . III. 1. xxx. 236 Then it irked him of his theft. 174* 
SheNSTONE Schoalmistr. 164 It irks me while I write. 1S13 
Byron Corsair u xiii, It irks not me to die. 1850 Haw- 
thorne Scarlet L. 11*1.(1883) 84 It irks me., that the partner 
of her iniquity should not.. stand on the scaffold by her side. 

c. pass. To be wearied, tired, grieved, or vexed. 
arch. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. 4* Uplondyshm . (Percy Soc.) p. xlv, 
Sometime art thou yrked of them at the_ table. 1588 A. 
King tr. Canisius' Catcch. 72 My saule is irked to liue. 
1647 Trapp Comm, x Thess. li. 14 Moab was irked, because 
of Israel, or vexed at them. 1883 E. C. Stedman in Cen- 
tury Mag. XXVI. 940 People are irked by his acceptance 
of life. 1898 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 31 You are irked 
that they have withered so. 

Hence X'rko d///. a . ; Trking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
c X400 in MampoU’s Wks. (1805) I* 166 In begynnyng 
or it come to any hirkyng or hewenes of sclauth. 01400 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. Hi. 123 Wi> irkynge of herte. 
1513 Douglas AEneis ill. viii. 11 Sone on our irkit lymmis, 
lethis, and banis The naturall rest of sleip slaid all at anis. 
160a 2 ltd Pt. Return fr. P amass, nr. v. 1468 By his counsel! 
we Will end our too much yrked misery. 1628 Gaule 
Pract. The. (1629) 319 They find this Serpent, .somewhat 
cold and irkeing. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 476 
The irkings of a moment undo the ills of all thy ages. 1887 
R. L. Stevenson Menu Portr. X. 174 They have more or 
less solved the irking problem. 

+ I-rkful, a. 06s. rare — °. [f. Irk sb. or v. 

+ -POL.] Tedious ; irksome. 

1570 Levins Mtutip. 187/6 Hirkful, txdiosus. 

Irksome (ouksiim), a. Forms : see Ibk v. 
[f. Irk v. + -some.] 

+ 1. Affected with weariness or disgust; tired; 
disgusted ; * bored ’. Const, of. 06s. 

1435 [implied in Irksomeness t], C1440 Prontp. Parv. 
266/1 Irkesoum (/if., P. irksum), fastidiosus. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 198/2 Irkesome, fastidiosus. 1534 More Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1289/1 Vnto sufferaunce for our synne, how 
lothe and irkesom wold we he of our selfe. 1549 Chaloner 
Erasnu on Folly I iij a. He shall see straight all the 
audience, other slepe, or gaspe, or be urksome. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 6 Yrkesome of life, and too long lingr- 
ing night. 

2. Wearisome, tedious, tiresome; troublesome, 
burdensome, annoying. Formerly also, in wider 
sense, Distressing, painful ; in early use, Disgust- 
ing, loathsome. 

1513 Douglas AEneis vi. viii. 90 Hevy curis lang Of irk- 
sum weir and sad. a 1530 Prov. H oiusolde- Repyng in Pol. 
Rel. ft L. Poems 31 A sity garment is yrkspme to neybonj. 
*576 Fleming Patu>pi Epist. 290 The putrified botches and 
irksome scabs of vice. 1590 Greene Mourn. Gantt. (1616) 

7 Thou shalt pocket vp much disparagement of humor, 
which I know will be yerksome to thy patience. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. n. 188, I know she is an irkesome 
brawling scold. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 242 Not to irksom 
toile, but to delight He made us. 1769 Burke Corr. (1844) 
I. x68, I know and feel what an irksome task the writing of 
long letters is. 1808 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 126 It is 
very gallingand^ irksome to any. .men to be compelled to 
disclose their private circumstances. 1835 Marryat Jac. 
Faith/, xv, The confinement to the desk was irksome. 

Irks omely (Suksumli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In an irksome manner ; in a way that tires, annoys, 
or troubles. 

1549 Latimer 4/4 Serm. bef. Edzv. VI (Arb.) 117 He dyed 
veryc daun^erously, yrkesomelye, horryblye. 1643 Milton 
Divorce f. xiii. If it [a vow] be found rash, if offensive.. our 
doctrine forces not error and unwillingness irksomly to keep 
it. 17x3 Steele Guard. No. 143 ?iA bar of cold iron so 
irksomly long, that it banged against his calf, i860 Med. 
Times 15 Sept. 266/1 Everyone who has work to do should 
seek bodily strength to do it less irksomely. 

Irksomeness (ouksmnnes). [f. as prec. + 

-NES3,] 

i* !■ The state of being tired or disgusted ; wearied 
or disgusted feeling; weariness, tedium, ennui. 

. x 435 ^1 ,s .vn Fire of Love 22 pat godis lufar, J>e warld, 
id vines tSc irksumnes forsakis. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 266/1 
Irkcsumncsse, fastidiunu 1530 Palsgr. 235/1 Irkesom- 
ncssc,.. rwiry?, ^ 1577 North b rook e Dicing (1843) 44 It 
dnueth awayc irkesomnesse, gotten by serious toile. 1601 
Holurd />% I. 186 L. Domilius, .. for very irksomnesse 
of his ted/ous life, poisoned himselfe. 1721 R. Keith tr. 
ii kempt. Sotil. Soul Prcf. 114 Subjects, -proper to cherish 
and refresh the Mind when clouded with Irksomness or 
oppressed with Melancholy. i 3 jj Lamb Elia Ser. it. 
DolachoJ Th. iil'i - , l could never listen to even the better 
kind of modern novels without extreme irksomeness. 

2. The quality of being irksome, tedious, annoy- 
ing, or distasteful; tediousness; formerly, also, 
disagreeableness, painfulness, revolting quality. 

*533 BELtENDUN Livy v. (1S23) 401 Fra owre army be 
laid to anetoun,na irksumnes of remote and fersegc,..may 
remove the sanrin. 1599 lb Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. i, 
Drunkards That buy the merry madness of one hour With 
the long irksomenc\s of following time. 1641 Milton CL. 
Govt. H. Introd., Wks. (1851) 139 The irksomnesse of that 
truth which they brought was so unpleasant to them, that 
escry where they call it a burden. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 184 f 2 He . . finds the irksomeness of his task rather 
increased than lessened by cs cry production. 1884 Editt. 
Even. News \ 0 Dec. 2/3 Grievances.. that gall with a most 
aggravating irksomeness. 

Irn, irno, obs. variants of Ikon. 

Irno, obs. form of Run, Years* 

Flrnen, a. Obs. Also 4 yrnon, 5 yimon. 
[Early ME. f. iren Iron* + -D*. (The OE. adj. 
was iren like the sb. Mod. s. v. dialect has ire 
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sb. , ire-n adj. Iron-en also occurs in mod. dialect.] 
= Ibon a. 1. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 149 His fet and his honde if heo 
)jurh imene neile were >urh-stunge. 13.. K. Alis. 5831 
(MS- Bodl.) Hy weren redy in J?at stede..And platen hym 
in wij> yrnen hoke. 1306 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 222 With 
ymene claspes longe to laste. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 205 Yche spook.. Ful of yirnene sawys shul be set. 
[1886 Elvorthy W. Somerset Word-bk., / ronen, made of 
iron. This use is emphatic— i.e. of iron and of nothing else.] 
Imesa, -e, obs. var. irons, pi. of Ikon. 
I-robbed, ME. pa. pple. of Rob v. 

Iron (arain), sb . 1 Forms : a. 1 isern. 0 . 1 
fsen, 4 yzen, ysen, yse. 7. 1 Iren, 2-6 iren, 
(3-5 irin, -un, -yn(e), 3-6 yren, (4-5 yrin, 
-un(ne t -yn(e), 4-7 yron, (5 eiren, eyren, iyron, 
hyrone, 6 yrone), 5-- iron. 5 . 3-7 (9 dial.) ire, 
yre, (3 eire), 6-7 yer- (monger). c. (Chiefly 
north, and Sc.) 3-6 yrn, 4-6 yrne, 4-7 (9 dial.) 
irn(e, (5 irnne, herne, pi. yrnyss, 5-6 irness(e, 
8-9 airn, ern. f. 5 ieme, iyrne, yirn, 5-6 
yern(e, yeron, 6 yeirne, hierne. [OE. iren, 
used beside isern, isen,= OFris. isern, OS. is ant 
(MDu. ijzen , ijzer, Du. ijzer), OHG. zsarn } later 
is an (MHO., MLG. isern, isen , Ger. eisen ), ON. 
isarn (also later earn, jam , S\v. jam , Da. 
jern), Goth, eisam OTeut. type *isarno m ; cog- 
nate with OCelt. *isamom, whence Gaulish com- 
pounds in tsarno OIr. larn (Ir. iaran , iamn , 
Gael, iarunn , Manx yiaru ), OWelsh hearn 
(i—eham, ihami— isarn), Com. hoeni , OBreton 
hoiarn , now houarn , pi. hern. The ulterior 
etymology of the Celto-Teut. tsarno - is uncer- 
tain; and the relationship of the various types 
in Eng. and the cognate languages involves many 
difficulties. The full Eng. type ( = OHG., ON. 
isarn) was isern , found only in OE., though still in 
the nth c. The form isen, corresp. to later OHG. 
is an, MHG. isen, Ger. eisen, MDu. ijzen , extends 
from OE. to the 14th c. in Kentish and perh. other 
south, dial, (at length reduced to yse , also in the 
comb, ysmongtr: see Ironmonger). The Eng. 
type iren has no continental parallel; in OE., 
as a simple sb., it was app. chiefly poetic, but it 
became the standard form in ME. ; the second 
syllable was from the 14th c. variously spelt - en , 
-yn, - un , and from early in the r6th c. always -on, 
the prevalent x6th c. form being yron, on which iron 
gradually gained, and became universal about 1630. 
In early ME. southern dial., iren was reduced to 
ire, yre, found in literature in 15th c., and still the 
s.w. dialect form from Berkshire to Cornwall. In 
north, dial., on the other hand, iren was compressed 
to irn, yrn, still used as irn, irne , cm, aim , in 
Sc. and north. Eng. dial. (See Eng. Dialect Diet . 
s.v.) In the standard Eng. Iren, iron, syncopa- 
tion app. did not take place until after diphthon- 
gation of the f, whence through a phonetic series 
iren, oi’ren, oi^’ron, oi^r'n, oi'ejn, came the exist- 
ing ai'Oin, dial. ai*3n ; cf. the syncopated pa. pples. 
born, borne, torn , worn, boln t swoln , and Sc.jal’u, 
fawn, from earlier bore n, toren, woreti,bollen‘swollen, 
fallen. The 13-1 6th c. dial, spellings tern, yern, 
yirn, are ambiguous : in some cases they may have 
meant rarn, ai'a-in, in others yern, yarn, the latter 
prob. from Norse jam. Da. jern. The plural 
ymes, inies ( -ys , - esse , etc.) could arise alike from 
yrn, irn , or from yren, iren (as in hevett , Jtevnes ). 

_ The form of the original isarn has been much discussed ; 
it has been viewed by some as a derivative, and perhaps 
adj. form, and suggestions made of its relation to is ice 
(with the notion of 4 glancing ’), or to L. xs, xr -. Goth, aiz, 
OHG. ir, OE. dr brass; but in neither case with much 
probability. Some class it among the Inde-eur. neuter 
words with r in nom.-acc., and -« in oblique cases (e.g. Skt. 
ii'dhar gen. i2‘dhnas, L. femur , femin-is ), and suppose an 
ong. nom. *l‘sar, gen. * iso' nos (yielding by Vemer's Law 
*izan-az), whence tne later forms in -r and -ft, and (by con- 
tamination) -m. The phonetic history of ON .jam and its 
cognates is also doubtful. Grimm and others suggested 
a borrowing of Olr. larn, giving ON. lam, idrn, jdnt \ 
others would, derive it from izan. through eran, earn, jam-. 
(See MOller in P. <V B. BeitrageVll. 547 ; Norecn in Arkiv 
for Nor disk Filologi IV, 1 10 note, Abriss der urgervt. Laut - 
lehre 195.] Uncertainty also attaches to the phonetic history 
of OE. Iren whether it merely arose by rhotacism from 
Isen, or from Isern through an intermediate Ircm, shortened 
like berem , beren, nveartern , ctvearlen . ] 

1 . A metal, the most abundant and useful of 
those used in the metallic state; very variously 
employed for tools, implements, machinery, con- 
structions, and in many other applications. 

Pure iron is soft and of a silver-white colour, but is scarcely 
known; the metal as commonly used has always an ad- 
mixture of some other substance* usually carbon, and varies 
in colour from tin-white to dark grey. It is of three kinds, 
differing in the proportion of carbon present, and jn pro- 
perties: malleable iron, or Wrought iron, which is com- 
pamtivcly soft, very tenacious, fusible only at a very high 
temperature, and capable at a red heat of being hammered 
or rolled into any required shape; Cast iron, which is 
hard and brittle, and fusible at a lower temperature ; and 


■ Steel, which partakes of the properties of both. Iron « 
very rarely found native (the known instances being mostly 
of meteoric origin), but is obtained from its ores, which are 
chiefly oxides or salts of the metal. Chemically, iron L 
a metallic element: symbol Fe {ferrttm) ; atomic weight, 
56. In alchemy it was represented by the sign for the 
planet Mars ( d ). 

c. 0:700 Epinal Gloss. 25 Alchior, isern [Erfurt G/o>s. 
Alchior, isaero; Corpus Gloss., Alcion, isern}. C807 k! 
Alfred Gregory's Past. xxi. 163 Durh cket isern [is^ctac- 
nod] cket maiden Sara Sreatunga. c 900 tr. Bxda's jjist, 1. 
Introd. (1890) 26 Hit is eac berendc on weega orum axes 
and isemes LIAS*. B. c 1050 irenes] leades and scolfres. a 1000 
Cxdmon's Gen. 108S SiSSan folca beam ceres cu3on and 
is ernes . . brucan. 

p. c 940 Laws of sE the l stan 11. c. 14 in Schmid Gcstlze, 
ponne ga he to |>ani hatum isene. c 1000 Laws of sEthelrcd 
in. c. 6 ibid., /EIc tiond age <;eweald swa hwarSer he wille 
swa wxter swa isen. c 1000 yElfric Dent, xxviii. 23 Si he 
heofene swilce ar, and eorJ?e swilce isen. c 1 000 Sax. Ludui, 
III. 30 Ne delfe .. nan man Ja moran mid isene. 1340 
Ayettb. X39 pat nele na3t sette ine gold, ac ine poure metal 
ase yzen. Ibid. 167 Moche koleb^e coupe of gold of strokes 
of yzqn. 13.. K. Alis. 5149 The kyng hete .. Armen hem 
in breny of yse. 

y. a 2000 Cxdmon's Gen. 383 Heardes irenes hate jeske- 
j;ene grind las greate. a 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 And 
diden an scaerp iren. c 1250 Gen. £ Ex. 467 Of irin, of 
golde, siluer, and bras To sundren and mengen wis he was. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7545 (Cott.) Notyer irin f other MSS. iren] 

■ ne yeitt ne stile. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Come. 6572 Dyngyng 
of devels hand, With melles of yren hate glowand. CX3S6 
Chaucer Prol. 500 If gold ruste, what shal Iren doo? 1388 
Wyclif yob xxviii. 2 lrun is takun Tro erthe. a 1400 Sir 
Perc. 745 He was armede so wele In gude irjme and in 
stele, c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 4396 Gret gyus of hyrone 
y-leyde hym vpone. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 58 In 
lyknesse of Jiotte brennynge yren. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon vi. 136 Whan the yron is well hoote, hit werketh 
•the better, c 15x1 1 st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 33/x 
Nether harnayse, yrone, nor stele. 1530 Palsgr. 235/1 
Iron ,fcr, 1581 Sta’ ward Mart. Discipt. t. 44 A good and 
•sufficient peece, flaske, touch bore, pouder, snot, her, yron. 
x6xx Bible Dent. iii. n His bedsted was a bedsted of yron. 
1617 Hieron Wks. II. 337 As yron by yron . . so one roan 
by another might be sharpened. 1677 Yarranton £tig. 
lmprov. 147 The best Iron in the known World, is in the 
Forest of Dean, and in the Clay-Hill in Shropshire. 1776 
Gibbon Deck 4 F. , lx. I. 236 It has been observed ..that 
.the command of iron soon gives a nation the command of 
gold. # 1884 W. H. Greenwood/^/ 4* Steel 1 Chemically 
pure^ iron exists only as a curiosity and has no practical 
application in the arts. 

S. c 1250 Gen. «J- Ex. 2451 No;t sone deluen it wio yre. 
c 1290 6*. Eng. Leg. 1. 1 87/79 He let nime platus of Ire. 129; 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1171 Stakes of ire he pyte in temese 

f rounde. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn 1. xli. (MS. Tib. D. vh.), 
laundres loueb J>e wolle of J>is lond .. Gaskuyn \>e yre& 
)?e leed. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 97 Boxes ben broght forp 
I-bounden with yre. C1440 Gesta Rom. i. lxix. 3x2 (Harl. 
MS.) And bond him in he prison, with bondis of jTe. i474“5 
in Sarutn Churchw. Ace . (ed. Swayne, 1896) ip For ij 
plates of ire, iiijtA 1825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh. 111. 
Gloss., Ire, iron. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., 
Ire, iron .. iron is the adjective form. Compare Iron-Bar 
with Bar-ire. Ibid., Ire gear, iron work generally. . 

f. a 1300 Cursor M. 22207 Wit irne, or fire, or alter beist. 
1306 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 217 Hewesy-fetcredsveel Both 
with yrn ant wyth steel. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 3 6 4 A crok 
. . Of Irn, that wes styth and square, c 1400 Apol. Loll, co 
Festining it wij? irne )>ox it fal not. c 1420 Liber Coconm 
(1862) 36 Rost hit on broche of irne. C1440 York Myst. 
xxxiv. 06 Bragges Of irnne and stele full strange, a 1450 
Mankind (Brandi 1898) 276 Lyke as J> e smyth trieth erne 
in |>e feere. 1549 Compl Scot. vi. 59 Quhen .. marcus 
crassus, vas slane be the parthiens, the lyft did rane yrn. 
x6ai G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. xv. (1626) 3x1 To Brasse from 
Silver : and to Yr’ne from Brasse. 1816 Scott Antiq. x? 11 '* 
Bits o‘ capper and horn and airn. 1826 T. Wilson^ Loci. 
Ambr. Wks ; 1855 I. 208 Like a great anvil.. made o wood 
instead o’ airn. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Atrn, 
iron. 

£ C1400 Destr. Troy 9x33 As pure watur pouret vn 
polishet yerin. Ibid. 10463 Barrit hom full bigly ')Jtn 
boltes of yerne. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 205)* ) 10 
liookys of yim. 15x6 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Contut. 
■App. v. 397 Canvas, rossen, ropis, bordes, yerne, or yeime* 
or any thinge elles to them belonginge. 2535 m weaver 
Wells Wilts (1890) 51 A pajTe of wells bownd with ycron. 
J54S Joye Exp. Dan. iii. D vij, Golde, syluer, latync, yerne. 
2577 Dee Re/at. Spir. 1. (1659) 267 A black box of yern. 
b. with an and//. A variety or sort of iron. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 194 If you wish to h av ‘- a h® 3 ^ 
single barrel made from Damascus, or any of the best yon& 
1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) 77 The grey varieties 
of cast iron are called foundry irons .. while the 
varieties are called forge irons . . from, the fact that ine> 
are used for conversion into wrought iron. 

c. Med. A preparation of iron or of some com- 
pound of it, used in medicine as a tonic. 

.•[2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Every* preparation oMron 
is bom aperient and astringent in degree.] 1803 Mea. jrn 
X. 186 It is cured by iron whjch has undergone no P r * 
paration, but the minutest division of its particles. 

J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 86 Iron and its 

preparations arc endowed with a very manifest tonic acii 

1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 256 The headacnc 
occasionally following the use of iron is readily presen 
Mod. The girl is anmmic ; she ought to take iron. 

2 , a. \Yith defining attribute : see also Bah* U*- 
30), Boo- (r£.i), Cast-, Pig-, WnouonT-inoN, etc. 

White iron : see quot. iS8c ; also popularly applied to 
tinned iron. . . 

2632 Lithgow Trav. v. 205 Jojmd in three part*. 

Lead or white Iron. 1665 D. Dudley Met. Marin 
33 The Author did sell pigg or Ca<t Iron madejMtn i n 
coal a ' " 
xlv. 

White 
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'LXXXV. 343 Varieties .. differently named by artizans, 
namely.. pig, or sow iron; blue, gray, white cast iron; — 
soft iron ; tough iron ; brittle iron ; hard iron. 1841 H. 
Miller O. R. Sandst. viii. (1842) 184 Bog iron, and the clay 
ironstone, so abundant in the Coal Measures. 1881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss s.v., Wrought-iron, also called bar- 
iron and weld-iron , is the product of the forge or the pud- 
dling furnace, cast-iron of the blast furnace. .. Gray forge 
or mill-iron . . mottled (spotted with white iron), and white 
(hard, brittle, radially crystalline, containing its carbon 
mostly in alloy with the iron, and showing no visible gra- 
phite). . . So-called silver-gray, glazy , or carbonized iron is 
usually an iron rendered brittle by excess of silicon. 

3. la figurative uses, as a type of extreme hard- 
ness or strength. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xym. xv, This load- 
stone .. shall draw to us even hearts of iron. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, in. ii. 425 Beare witnesse, all that haue not hearts 
of Iron. z6gs Temple Hist. £ng., He had a Body of Iron, 
as well as a Heart of Steel. 1858 Longf. M. Standish 
Short of stature he was, . . deep-chested, with muscles and 
sinews of iron. 2873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 238 
Embraced in the icy iron of his [Death’s] arms. 

4. Au instrument, appliance, tool, utensil, or par- 
ticular part of one, made of the metal. (Often 
with defining word prefixed, as Curling-iron, 
Grappling-iron, etc. : see these words.) 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 883 Scalbellum , bredisern (Erfurt 
Gloss., S cab e llum, bred isaern]. C897 K. /Elf red Gregory's 
Past. xxvi. 185 Sua se lmce hyd his isefn wi3 3one raonn 
5e he sniSan wile.^ c 1000 Sax.Lecchd. III. 4Seraan.,nime 
.. healswyrt and isenheardan butan arican isene senumen. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6950 Heo stap vpe f>is furi yre, euerich 
stape alclene. 13.. S. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Herrig's 
Archive LXXXII. 311/197 pe man nom hi$ yrin & to \>e 
brigge it drow3. cxqoo AIaundev. (Roxb.) x. 39 Of ane of 
base nayles gert . . Constantyne make him ane yrne till his 
brydill. C1400 Lanfr one's Cirurg. (MS. B.) 133 pat he 
mowe nojt here pe sonn of pe eyren pat trepanyth. 014ZO 
Pallcid. on Husb. 1. 136 Thyn yrons . . For graffyng and 
for kittynge. 1463-4 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 153 Pro 
Factura de le Milne Yrennys. 1523 Fitzhers. Hush. § 3 
It must be wel steeled, and that shall cause . . the yrens to 
laste moche lenger. 1563 Edin. City Rec. 26 Sept, in Ann. 
Scott. Printing xv. (1890) 156 The said Ihonne^ had na 
vtheris guddis sailing his prenting irnis and letterls. i6ix 
Bible Job xli. 7 Canst thou fill his skinne with barbed irons? 
2703 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 66 When you set the Iron of the 
Fore-Plane. 1748 F. Smith, Voy. Disc. I. 41 note, With 
an Ice-Hook, which is an iron shaped like an S. 1824 
Longf. Woods in Winter iv, Shrilly the skater’s iron rings. 
1837 Thackeray Ravenswing i, A little more of the iron 
to the left whisker, c 1850 Rudint . Navig. (Weale) 126 
Irons, the tools used by the caulkers for driving in the 
oakum. 1875 Carpentry <5- Join. 25 Under the supposition 
that the iron . . projects equally its entire breadth below the 
sole of the plane. 

b. esp . An iron instrument used for branding or 
cauterizing ; a brand-iron. 

C1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 303 Brent wij» hoot yren of 
coueytise. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 93 pe folk of bis 
cuntree gers merk bam in be visage with a hate yrne. 1541 
Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. iz § 6 To .. make . . a fire of coles, 
and there to make redy searynge yrons. xfixi Bible x Tim. 
iv. 2 Hauing their conscience seared with a hote iron. 16x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 768 The women with an Iron 
ounce and race their bodies, legs . . and arnies, in curious 
nots. 1856 Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh 11. 699 As guiltless 
men may feel The felon’s iron, .and scorn the mark Of what 
they are not. 

t c. pi. Dies used in striking coins. Obs. 

Clerk of the Irons , an officer of the Royal Mint who had 
charge of the manufacture and use of the dies; hi 1815 
merged in the Superintendent of machinery. 

1483 in Attorney-General's Rep. Mint O fleers, John 
Shaa, graver of the coining irons of gold and silver within 
England and Calais. 1540 -SV. Acts Jas. V (1814) II. 378/2 
All personis ]>at . . counterfutis fre kingis Irnis of cun?e. 
1566 in Ilarl. MS. 698, If. 120 Robert Hornby, Clerk of the 
Irons. 1656 Cromwell in Antiq. Rep. (1808) II. 408 The 
office of Sole-chiefe Engraver of the irons of and for the 
moneyes of us and our successors. 1663 Mint Records, 
Puncheons, matrices, stamps and Dyes, or any Irons for 
Coyning. 2706 Phillips, Clerk of the Irons , an Officer in 
the Mint, who is to take care that the Irons be clean and fit 
to work with. 1848 W. WyoN Evidence bef. Commission, 
The Superintendent, as Clerk of the irons, keeps an account 
of all blank dies. 

d. Whaling, e. tc. A harpoon. ( = Harping-ibon.) 

2674 tr. Martinierc's Voy. N. Countries 1x5 One of our 
Shallops coming too near the other Fish before they threw 
out their Irons. 2697 Dam pier Voy. I. 37 Striking Instru- 
ments, as Harpoons , Fish hooks, and Tortoise-Irons. 2853 
Hotiseh. Words 8 Jan. 400 The harpoon or ‘iron 1 as we 
whalers call it. Ibid. 401 Both irons are buried in the 
whale. 

e. Golf. A golf-club having an iron head which 
is more or less laid back in order to loft the ball ; 
see quot. 1S90. 

_ 1857 Chambers's Inform. II. 694/1 The sand-iron comes 
Into play when the ball lies in a ‘bunker’, or sand-pit. 
Ibid., When a ball lies in whins or other hazards of a similar 
nature .. the iron is the best club for freeing it from such 
Impediments. Ibid. 696/x Some few golfers put almost 
■exclusively with a metal dub, an iron or cleek, to wit. 2890 
H. Hutchinson Go //(Bad m. Libr.) 64 There are heavy irons 
and light irons, driving irons, lofting irons, and sand irons. 
*894 Times 5 Mar. 7/5 His opponent used the iron well and 
played a very good short game. 

f. slang. A portable fire-arm ; a pistol. 

1835 W. H. Maxwell Capt. Blake III. xt, Take care and 
the marking irons in your pocket. x833 J. Incus 
Tent Life Tiger l and 288 Once again .. our shooting irons 
spoke, adding still another quota to the bag. 1889 Boldre- 
wood Robbery under A ruts xxxvii, Put down your irons . . 
-° r •• we'll drop ye where ye stand. 


5. esp . An implement of iron used when heated 
to smooth out linen, to press down the seams of 
cloth, etc. ; defined according to shape and struc- 
ture, as Box-iron, Flat-iron, Italian-iron, etc. 

1613 J. May Dcclar. Est. Clothing v. 27 With a wet cloth 
and a hotte Iron, they ouerrunne those lists. 1769 Pub. 
Advertiser 18 May 3/4 To be sold by Auction great variety 
of Box Irons and Flat Irons. 2833 J. Holland Mattuf. 
•Metal II. 253 Dealers commonly distinguish these useful 
implements by the terms * sad iron * box iron ',and ‘ Italian 
iron'. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop x, [She] came to the 
fire-place for another iron. 

6. + a - An iron weapon ; a sword. Obs. b. Used 
(without an and pi.) in various allusive expressions 
referring to warfare or slaughter. Cf. F .fer. 

Beowulf (Z.) 893 Dast swurd . . dryhtlic iren. c xooo Sax. 
Leechd. I. 132 WiS sle^e isernes ocSde stenges b eos ylce 
wyrt . . wundurlice jehseleb- a 1300 Cursor M. 23468 (Cott.) 
It mai nan iren o bam bite, c 1340 Ibid. 26924 Quilis bat 
irene is in wounde is plaster nane mai make hit sounde. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 219 [Alaric] destroyed al.. 
wib yre and wib fuyre [L .ferro et igne ]. 2494 Fabyan Citron. 
v. cxiii. 87 Wastynge & destroyinge the countrey with fyre 
and ime. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. m. iv. 276 Meddle you 
must that's certain, or forsweare to weare iron about you. 
1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. Sf Mor. 66 b. To make way . . through 
fieldes of Iron, and streames of blood, to that imperial! 
dignitie. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Moral Relat. 21 1 Such 
biting replyes. .that . . hee would have sought to redresse it 
with an iron. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (2677) 131 Under- 
takes to make the Turk eat cold Iron. 1872 R. Ellis Catullus 
Ixiv. 355 Charge Troy’s children afield and fell them grimly 
with iron. 1898 Daily News 1 Aug. 4/7 Bismarck . .is known 
throughout the world as ‘ the man of blood and iron ’. The 
phrase was his own. Great questions (he said) are decided, 
not by speeches and majorities, but by iron and blood (2862). 

7. An iron shackle or fetter ; usually in pi. Most 
freq. in phr. in irons , said of a person having the 
feet or hands fettered. Formerly also, less de- 
finitely, in iron , in bonds, in captivity. Cf. F .fers. 

* 0825 Vesp. Psalter evifi}. 10 jjebundne in weSelnisse Sc 
irene. rtiooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cvi. 9 gebundene bealuwe 
feterum . . and on iserne [ferro]. 2340 Ayenb. 128 Pe ilke 
bet is ine prisone in ysnes and ine ueteres. 1377 Lancl. 
P. PI. B. iv. 8s pe kynge..comaunded a constable to casten 
hym in yrens. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3523 The kyng . .ffor hir 
tales of truthe teghit her in y ernes, c 2489 Caxton Sonnes 
ofAynton xvi. 369 And thenne he made to be broughte a 
grete payre of yrens, and fetred hym wyth theym, bothe 
hys fete togyder. 1533 Bellenden Livy jii. (1822) 22 5 Vir- 
ginias commandit the serjand to apprehend Ceso, and put 
him in irnis. 2539 Bible (Great) Ps. cvi i. 10 Soch as syt in 
darcknesse & in the shadow of death, beyng fast bound in 
mysery & yron. 2588 Greene Pandosto (2607) 46 Pained 
with the burden of cold and heauie Irons. 2622 Bible 
Ps. cv. 18 Ioseph .. Whose feete they hurt with fetters: he 
was layd in iron. 2653 H. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxii. 
226 The Jaylors clapt irons on our feet, and manacles on 
our hands. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 272 They 
clapt him in irons. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 26 
He would see the ring-leaders . . punish’d . . carrying them 
home in irons. 2700 Burns Tam O’ Shunter 131 A mur- 
derer's banes in gibbet aims. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng . 
v. I. 562 When the Earl reached the Castle his legs were 
put in irons, and he was informed that he had but a few 
days to live. 2884 Pae Eustace 224 Boatswain, if those 
fellows, make any more noise, have them taken below and 
put in irons. 

b. Phr. ‘The iron entered into his soul’, Lat. 
ferrum pertransiit animam ejus , Ps. civ. (cv.) 18, 
a mistranslation in the Vulgate of the Heb. (lit. 

1 his person entered into the iron *, i. e. fetters, 
chains) followed by the earlier Eng. versions (but 
not in that of 1611 — see above), which has passed j 
into fig. use to express the impression made by 
captivity, affliction, or hard usage, upon the very 

* soul’ or inner being of the sufferer. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter civ. 28 Iren Sorhleorde sawle his. 
<2x340 Hampole Psalter civ. 27 Yryn passid thorgh his 
saule. 2388 Wyclif Ps. civ. [cv.] 18 Thei maden Iowe hise 
[Joseph’s] feet in stockis, irun passide by his soule. 2539 
Bible (Great) Ps. cv. 18 Whose fete they hurt in the stockes : 
the yron entred in to hys soule. 2768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(2778) II. 32 [Captive), I saw the iron enter into his soul. 
1843 Macaulay Ess., Mad. D'Arblay (1865) II. 304/2 She 
was sinking into a slavery worse than that of the body. 
The iron was beginning to enter into the soul. 

c. Jig. (Naut.) A square-rigged vessel is said to 
be in irons when, the yards being so braced that 
some sails are laid aback in coming up into the 
wind, she will not ‘ cast ’ or turn either way. 

283a Marryat N. Forster xxii. The yards, would not 
swing round ; . .. and the ship was in irons . Ibid, xlix. The 
pirate, .not having been expeditious in trimming his sails, 
laid in irons, as seamen term it, heeling over to the blast. 
2846 Raikes Life Sir J. Brenton 371 Neither helm or sails 
had any power over the ships, which were to use the 
common phrase.. completely in irons. 2897 Mary Kings- 
ley W. Africa 350, I was in a canoe that made such auda- 
ciously bad tacks, missed stays, got into irons, and in general 
behaved in a way that ought to have lost her captain his 
certificate. 

8. = iron-s hi-ub : see 12. 

2756 P. Browne Jamaica 279 The slender reclining Iron. 
This beautiful little plant rises generally in an oblique 
direction. 

9. Phrases, a. To strike while (when) the iron 
is hot , or at its highest heat : to act at the appro- 
priate time. b. To have (or put) many ( too many, 
etc.) irons in the jire : (a) to have or be engaged 
in (too) many occupations or undertakings; ( b ) 
to have or use several expedients or alternatives 


to attain a purpose. To put (or lay) every iron 
(or all irons) in the fire : to try every means, 
c. Fresh (or new) off the irons : fresh from school 
or studies ; newly made or prepared ; brand-new. 

. a. C1386 Chaucer Melib. t 70 Right so as whil that Iren 
is hoot men sholden smyte, 2523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 
IV. 85 And now the iron is hote, it is tyme to stryke. 
2622-25 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xvm. vii, The iron was 
now hot with this heavenly fire ; Elijah . .strikes immediately. 
2625 Chapman Odyss. xti. 487 [He] their iron strook At 
highest heat. 1753 Foote Eng. in Paris 1. (2763) 13 Then 
strike while the Iron's hot. 

. b. 2549 Sir W. Paget Let. to Somerset 7 July (P.R.O., 
St. Pap. Dom. Edw. VI, VIII. No. 4), Put no more so many 
•yrons m the fyre at ones. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 
602 Now Pompey . . under-hand did lay all the irons in the fire 
he.could to bring it to pass. x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. m. tv. 

I. ii. (1651) 393/2 He [the Pope] hath more actors in his 
Tragzedy, more irons in the hre. 2624 Capt. Smith Vir- 
ginia iv. 259 They that have many Irons in the fire, some 
mustburne. /* 2645 Howell Z z/L (1650)1. ii.xv. 89 That King 
. .having too many irons in the fire at his own home. 2721 
Kelly Scot. Prov. 255 Many Irons in the Fire, some must 
cool. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Husb. 11. i. 44 Man. Is it 
full as practicable as what you have told me? Sir Fran. 
Ay. .you’ll find that I have more Irons i’ th’ Fire than one ! 
1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) II. xv. 156, I had now 
several important irons in the fire, and all to be struck whilst 
hot. 176a Smollett Sir L. Greaves 111.(1793) I. Anthony 
.Darnel had begun to canvass, and was putting every iron 
in the fire. 285a A. Gray Lett. pi 893) 392 College work is 
now over and I can get on with fewer irons in the fire. 
2886 Overton Evang. Revival 28 th C. vii. 118 [He] had 
far too many irons in the fire to find time for original re- 
search. 2887 1 gilt Cent. Aug. 240 The State ..cannot add 
to its other irons the supervision of all that is interesting in 
art and architecture. 

C. 2683 A. D .Art Converse 25 Young and unexperienced 
. .as they say commonly, fresh off the Irons. 1808-80 Jamie- 
son, New affthe irttes , a phrase used with respect to one 
who has recently finished his studies. 

10. attrib . Of or pertaining to iron : cf. Iron a . 
253 ° Palsgr. 235/1 Iron rust <t,fcrrvge. 2638 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. (ed. 2) 235 Few of them know how to read, 
Bellona trayning them up in iron dances. . 2756 (title) The 
Case of the Importation of Bar Iron from our own Colonies 
of North America; humbly recommended to the considera- 
tion of the present Parliament, by the Iron Manufacturers 
of Great Britain. 2785 W. Gibbons Reply Sir L. O’Brien 
title-p.,The present state of the Iron Trade between England 
and Ireland. 2854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. 
(ed. 2) I. 235 The mode of applying the hot blast to lead 
and iron smelting. 2868-73 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 386 In 
the green portion alone, there exist no fewer than 70 bright 
iron lines. 2873 Dawson Earth Man vi. no Peroxide of 
iron or iron rust. 2884 Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 8/2 The Iron 
and Steel Institute met at Chester thU morning. 2896 Daily 
News 21 Oct. 2/7 The Blackburn iron trade strike was 
settled.. yesterday afternoon. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 64 The IJubi is not only unlearned in iron lore, but 
he was learned in stone. 

II. General Combinations, a. attrib., as iron- 
bond, - borings , -dross, -filings t -furnace , -gear, 

- hail , -vein, etc. b. objective and obj. genitive , 
as iron-digesting, - eating , -producing, -using, etc., 
adjs. ; iron-drawing, -forging, -mining, -puddling, 
-smelting sbs. ; iron-heater , - holder , - moulder , 
-planer, - puddler , - turner , etc., sbs. c. instru- 
mental, as iron-braced, - branded , -burnt, -clenched, 
fastened, -guarded, - marked , - sheathed , - stained , 

- strapped \ -teeming, etc., adjs. ; iron-crust vb. See 
also Iron-bound, -cased, -clad, etc. d. similative, 
esp. with adjs. of colour : « like iron, as iron-black , 
Iron-blue, Iron-grey ; or = like iron-rust, as iron- 
brown, -red. Also iron-coloured , iron-like. (See 
also Iron a. 2 , Iron-hard, etc.) 

2868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 244 Paracolumbite is an *iron-b!ack 
mineral.' *494-5 in Swayne Churchw. A cc. Sarum ( x 896) 43 
Michaeli Smyth pro. .emendacione de lez "lronbondes iiijd. 
2874 Raymond Statist. Mines ff Mining 423 A pretty good 
price is paid for the *iron-borings. 2590 Spenser F. 11. 
v. 7 Hurling high his*yron braced arme. c 2400 A pal. Loll. 
103 Hauing her consciens *iren brondit. 2620 Holland 
Camden’s Brit. 1. 84 Those *>Ton-brent markes in Piets now 
seene all bloodlesse as they die. 285* S. Judd Margaret 1. 
xiv._ (Ward & Lock) 210 The horned-pout, with its pearly 
iridine breast and *iron-brown back. 2874 Til EARLE Naval 
Archit. 235 The joint. .In the bolt hole is *iran-caulkcd. 
2823 Scott Quentin D. xxviii, A strong * iron-clenched door 
admitted them. 1693 Lond, Gas. No. 2843/4 He wears a 
French ” Iron coloured Drugget Coat. 2730 A. Gordon 
M ajfct s Amphith. 352 The red Iron-coloured, and yellow 
Coverings of the Theatre. 2843 Bethu.ne.SV. Fireside S tor. 

5 His complexion had in it.. little of that dusky hue which, 
for want of a better name, has been called iron coloured. 
2599 Nashe Lenten Stuffc {1871) 60 It will embrawn and 
*iron-crust his flesh, a 2726 South Scrm. II. x. (R.), Such 
an "iron-digesting faith have they. 2620 T. Granger Div. 
Logike 66 Heate is the essential! propertie of fire, *)ron- 
d rawing, of the loadstone. 2796 H. Hunter St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (2799) I. 124 Look at the anfractuositics of a 
simple morsel of "iron-dross, a 2631 Drayton A oah's Flood 
Wks. (1748) 464/1 The "iron-eating ostrich. i858_Sim«0NDs 
Diet. Trade s.v,, Vessels whose planks and timbers are 
rivetted with iron nails and bolts instead of copper, are 
said to be "iron-fastened. 277* P««estley in Franklin's 
Wks. (1887) IV. 4S9 A mixture of * iron filings and brim- 
stone. 2839 Carlyle Chartism 16S The Saxon 

kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning - - *iron-forgmg. 
2874 Raymond Statist. Mines & Mining 333 An iron- 
mine in this region is not deemed cf any value.. not an 
•iron-fumace has been built. 2871 Palcrave Lyr. Poems 
103 Across the *iron.furrow’d way. 2477-8 in Swayne 
Churchw. Acc. Sarum ( 1896) 22 Pro ferramento vocato !e 
•yregere. 1BS6 Elwortiiy W. Somerset Work-bk. 372 Ire 
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gear,, would mean all kinds of ironmongery* an d completed 
iron-work. cx8zo S. Rogers Italy (1839) lS 7 No strangers 
to the * iron-hail of war. 1858S1MMONDS Diet. Trade , *lroii- 
heater , the piece of metal which is heated in the fire for a 
laundress’s box-iron or Italian-iron.^ /did., 'Iron-holder, a 
stand for a laundress’s smoothing-iron. *896 *M. Field' 
Attila it, 49 He shall be scourged With the "iron-knotted 
Lash they use for slaves. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 
301 We Christians haue nothing to do with the "yronhke 
philosophy since our Lorde .. vtterly condemned it. 1674 
JLomL Gaz. No. S96/4 Run away ..a Blackamoor Man.. 
"Iron-marked in his Brest with the sign of a Greyhound. 1710 
Ibid. No. 4680/4 A dark Bay Gelding, .with a T Iron-mark'd 
on the near Buttock. 1877 Hewitt in Raymond Statist. 

. Mines Mining 365 The commencement of "Iron-mining at 
Lake Superior, about the year 1856. 1863 P.^ Barry Dock - 
yard Econ. 127 England is an ’iron-producing and iron- 
manufacturing country. 2871 Athenxum 15 July 3 s There 
i> not any labour so severe as that of the "iron-puddler. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) iqS Crystallised 
Ores, and Minerals, e.g. the "Iron-Rhombs, the Tin Grains. 
1884 J. Parker Apost. Life III. 258 A gate iron-bound and 
‘‘iron -rive ted. 1645 Boate Irelands Nat. Hist. (1652) 127 
The "Iron-rock being full of joints, is with pick-axes easily 
divided. 1820 Scott Abbot iii, She rushed to him, clasped 
his "iron-sheathed frame in her arms. 1777-^J R. Potter 
sEschylus (1779) 1 . 28 (Jod.) And land upon this "iron-teem- 
ing earth. 1862 J. G. Sheppard Fall Koine iii. 140 The 
"iron-tipped arrows flew in clouds. 1865 Tv lor Early Hist. 
Man. ix. 247 The "iron-using races of Southern Africa. 1879 
Sir G. Campbell White <£• Bloch 243 The best "iron-veins 
are. .a good deal worked-out. 

12 . Special Combinations : iron-cement, a kind 
of very hard cement; iron-clay a., of mixed iron 
and clay ; iron-cloth, chain-mail, esp . as made in 
modem times for cleaning greasy vessels ; iron- 
fall, a fall of meteoric iron; iron-free a., free 
from or destitute of iron ; J* proof against the force 
of iron ; iron-grass, a local name for knot-grass 
(. Polygonum aviculare ), also for Air a. catspilosa and 
species of Car&x (Britten & H.) ; iron-liquor , 1 a 
solution of acetate of iron, used as a mordant by 
calico-printers * (Simmonds Did. Trade 1858) ; 
iron-maker, a manufacturer of iron; so iron- 
making vbl. sb . ; + iron-mill, a place where bar- 
iron is made ; iron-oak, a name for Quereus Cerris 
and Q . obtusiloba (Miller Plant-n. 1884) ; iron 
period Archxol — iROtf age 2 ; iron-saw, a cir- 
cular saw for cutting hot iion; iron-scale ~ ham- 
mer-scale (see Hammer sb . l 7); iron-shrub, a 
name for Sauvagesia erecia, also called herb of St. 
Martin ; iron-sponge, spongy iron, iron in a loose 
state with little cohesion : see Sponge ; iron-stain, 
a stain (on cloth, etc.) produced by iron-rust or 
tincture of iron, or a simitar stain produced on a 
plant by a fungus ; iron-stand, a stand on which to 
place a heated iron (see 5) ; iron-strap ( Whaling) 
= Foreg anger 2 a (see 4 c!); iron-yellow, a 
bright yellow pigment prepared from oxide of 
iron ; Mars yellow. See also Iron age (2), etc. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 617 Detached orna- 
ments., fixed^ upon the ceiling, Sec. with white-lead, or with 
the composition known by the name of "iron-cement. 177a 
Fletcher Logica. Gcuev. 103 Uncovering the two "iron-clay 
feet of your great image. 1853 Hewitt A tic. Armour 1 . 
238 Beneath the . . chain-mail was worn a coif of softer 
material, to mitigate the roughness of the "iron-cloth. 1868 
Lockyek Elem.Astron. § 315 Meteors commonly so called, 
bolides, stone-falls and "ironfalls. 1660 Dryden Tyrannic 
Love v. i. Wks. 1883 III. 454, I’ll try ifshe be wholly "iron- 
free If not by sword, then she shall die by fire. 1896 AB 
butt's Sysf. Med. I. 196 All these pigments are iron-free. 
2826 W. E. Andrews Exam. Fox's Cat Prot. Saints 262 
box says, this Woodman was an "iron-maker. 1875 Whit- 
ney Life Lang. ix. 155 The iron-maker.. has occasion every 
day to say many things which would not be understood by 
a /- n ?? an y °* l ^ e other classes. 1890 Daily News 17 Feb, 
2/0 If the miners strike, "ironmaking will be stopped. 2559 
r? Papers (H. M. C.) I. 164 Now there are "iron-mills 
t h ‘(? n ls . sold at 9 ^ 1581 Act 23 Elis. c. 5 Preamble , 
The late Erection of sundry Iron-Mills in divers Places of 
|" u Realm. 2632 Shirley Ball n. ii, How do the fens? 
Goes the draining forward, and your iron mills? 2851 D. 
WxuwPrth. Ann. (1863) H. lit. iv. 216 During this era to 
which the name of "Iron-Period is applied. 2874 Boutell 
Arms Arm. i. 3 The third or 1 Iron Period *, when bronze 
generally was superseded by iron. 2877 Raymond Statist. 
Mines * Mining 4 Leaving "iron-sponge in the ore, which 
would greatly complicate the subsequent treatment. x8So 
Spans Encycl. Manuf. L 700 {Cojyee) A minute fungus 
named Depazea maculosa , which causes the so-called * "iron- 
stain', circular or elliptical blotches of an ochreish-yellow 
colour. 1882 Rosa Mulholland 4 Little Mischiefs xiii. i S 8 
Last of all came the hot iron, with a little "iron-stand to 
hold it. i860 Weale Diet. Terms , * Iron yellow, jaunc de 
fer, or jaune de Mars, etc.. Is a bright iron ochre, prepared 
artificially, of the nature of sienna earth. 

b, Esp. in names of chemical compounds and 
minerals; as iron carbide , chloride , iodide , salts , 
sulphate , etc. (where Ferric and Ferrous, q.v. f 
or the forms carbide of iron, etc., are more usual); 
iroa-clay, same as clay ironstone (sec Clay sb. 9); 
iron-flint, a name for ferruginous quartz ; iron- 
glanco, specular irou-orc (see Glance j&*); iroa 
pan (see quot. and Pan sb and cf. Habd-I’An); 
iron pyrites, native bisulphurct of iron (see Py- 
rites). Sec also Iron alum, Ironstone, etc. 

1390 Sir F. A. Abel Pres. Addr. Brit. Asiec.,' 1 ^ elimina* 
ticn, within the mais, of carbon as an "iron-carbidc per- 
fectly stable at low temper aturo. 1877 Uavmond Statist. 


Mines 4* Mining 397 To repair unavoidable losses in the 
"iron-chloride of the bath. x8xx Pinkerton Pctral. II. 49 
The eisenkiescl, or "iron-flint of the Germans, is only found 
in veins. 1843 Portlock Geol. 226 Silicate of Iron, .occurs 
associated with Iron-flint at Tully brick, Ballynascreen. 
1805-27 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 256 Dissimilar 
streak, as in specular iron-ore, or "iron-glance. 1883 A. H, 
Church Precious Stones vii. 88 Black haematite is an oxide 
of iron occurring under several common names, as specular 
iron ore, iron glance, and micaceous iron ore. 2843 Port- 
lock Geol. 225 Micaceous Iron Ore.. associated with "Iron 
Jasper, and slightly titaniferous. 2847 Nat. Cycl. II. 913 
A loose sandy surface soil, beneath which is an impervious 
stratum, called the *iron pan , formed by the deposition of 
iron particles from the sand. 2805-17 R. Jameson Char. 
Min. (ed. 3) no The convexity is parallel with the sides, as 
in "iron-pyrites. 2853 W. Gregory Inorg. Client, (ed.3) 316 
Iron Pyrites, . . a very abundant mineral, of A yellow colour 
and metallic lustre, crystallising in cubes or octahedrons. 
1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 43 Zinc sulphate in pro- 
gressive doses, with "iron sulphate. 

t Iron, sb.% Ohs. Also 7 iran. [app. a var. of 
eren 9 Erne, eagle. The spelling, may be due to 
confusion with em, dial, form of prec.j A variant 
of Erne, eagle ; explained in 1 7th c. diets, as, A male 
eagle. 

1623 Cockeram hi. Hawks , An Eagle , the male is called 
an Iran. 0:1683 Walton Angler i. (1886) 27 There is of 
short-winged hawks, The eagle and iron. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury ii. 236/1 An Iron is the Male of an Eagle. 

Iron (srain), a. Forms : see Iron sb. [OE. 
{sent, {sen, Iren , for *isern-en , etc., corresp. to 
Goth, eisarn-etns, OHG. isam-in , isern-in, MHG. 
iser-in, iser-en , iser-n , Ger. eiser-n , MDu. iser-ijit , 
-in, -en, Du. ijzcr-en. 

The OE. forms, though identical in the nom. with the sb. 
(app. through loss of the adj. ending -cn, after -n of the sb.) 
were real adjs., so inflected and entering into concord with 
sbs.,asseen in sense 1. During the ME. period the inflexions 
disappeared, first in the northern dialect, and last in the 
south (where the pi. in -e survived to c 1400). The adj. was 
thenceforth indistinguishable from the attributive use of the 
sb. (as in gold, silver, brass, for golden, silvern, brazen), 
which again is largely owing to resolution of OE. com- 
pounds such as Iren-bend, Iren-byrne, Isern-scur, etc.; but 
the feeling of its being an adj. often permits the use of iron in 
senses and constructions in which it is parallel to golden, 
brazen , rather than to gold, brass. But in most modern uses 
it is impossible to distinguish it from the sb. used attrib., 
from which it is here separated on historical grounds. An 
actual derivative adj. is found in Irnen.] 

1 . Of iron; consisting or formed of iron. (L. 
fer reus.) 

Beowulf (Z.) 2829 Ac him irenna cc^a for-namon. ^825 
Vesp. Psaltern. 9 Du reces hie in gerde iserre. Ibid, cxlix. 
8 To sebindenne . . effele heara in bendum irnum. c 897 
K. vElfred Gregorys Past. xxi. 265 Sete iserne weall 
betuh 5 e and 5 a burh. ?<Z9oa O. E. Martyrol. 242 Se 
casere hine het swingan mid irenum gyrdum. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 43 ponne biS be jjeteald to fixre fyrenan ed, and to 
ficem isenan hoce. a 1000 Cxdnton's Dan. 520 Het eac 
jebindan beam .. aerenum clammum and isemum. c 1000 
PElvrig Horn. I. 424 Lecga 3 5 a isenan clutas hate glowende 
to his sidan. C2175 Lamb. Horn. 121 Mid irenen Neilen 
he wes on fiere rode ifestned. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6890 
Lat nime foure yrene ssares..al a fure. a 1300 Cursored/. 
23240 paa dintes ar ful fers and fell, herder pan es here 
irinn mell. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 427 pe foure 
irene uayles pat Crist was i-nayled with to fie rode, c 2400 
Maun dev. (Roxb.) viii. 30 Enclosed with hie whiles and 
yrne }ates. 2483 Cath. Angl. 198/2 Iren, frrum,ferrcus. 
2532 Inv. in J. Noake Worcester Mon. (1866) 157 A brasen 
raorter, with a yerne pestell. 2549 Act 34-4 Edw. VI, c. 2 
£ 7 No Person shall, .occupy any Yeron Cards or Pickards, 
xn rowing of any set Cloth. x6ix Bible Deut. xxvii. 5 Thou 
shalt not lift vp any yron toole vpon them. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 1. 220 First Ceres. .arm’d with Iron Shares the 
crooked Plough. . *764 Goldsm. Trav. 436 Luke’s iron 
crown, and Damien’s bed of steel. x86x M. PattjSon Ess. 
(2889) I. 47 An iron helmet and harness. 

2 . Having the appearance of iron ; of the colour 
of iron (or iron-rust). 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (2614) 229 Hard stone of yron 
colour. 263* J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 60 A 
Knight of a low stature, and iron hue. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg 1. 630 The Sun.. In Iron Clouds conceal'd the Pub- 
lick Light, a 1728 Woodward (J.>, Some of them arc of an 
iron red, and very bright. 2871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 85 
Earth all one tomb lies round me, Domed with an iron sky. 

3 . fg. Resembling, or figured as resembling, iron 
in some characteristic quality, esp. hardness, 

a. Extremely hard or strong (physically), 

2382 Wyclip Isa. xlviii. 4, I kne} forsothc for thou art 
hard, and an irene senewe thin haterel, and thi frount bra- 
sene [x6ti thy necke is an yron Sinewl. 177 a Holwel in 
Phil. Traits. LXII. 228 Acorns, saved from a tree . . of the 
iron or wainscot species. 2798 Wellington in Owen Wel- 
lesley's Desp. 764 We have now that iron frontier. 1834 
Med win Angler in Wales I. 295 The compact and iron 
nature of the ground. 

b. Extremely hardy or robust ; capable of great 
endurance. 

2617 T. Campion Elegy Pr. Henry Wks . (Bullcn) 237 How 
I fit to stand in troops of iron heads. 2627 tr. Bacons Life fy 
I Death (1651) 16 A Man of an Iron body and minde. 2826 
i Byron Siege Ccr . xxv. Though aged, he was so iron of limb. 
Few of our youth could cope with him. 1833AUSON Hist. 
Europe i. £ 4 (1840-50' I. sr The iron and dx-sciplincd bands 
of Cromwell, a 1864 f. D. Burns Mem. fy Rem. (1879) 338 
The iron frame waited by inward trouble. 

^ c. Firm, inflexible ; stubborn, obstinate, un- 
yielding. 

2602-27 Hieron Wks. I. 8 Begge we of God therefore, 
that' He would bend our yron necke. 2703 Rowe Fair 
■ Ptnit . v. L 1790, 1 have held the Ballance with an Iron 


Hamd. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 476 The iron 
stoicism of William never gave way. 2849 Robertson 
Scrm. Ser. 1. iv. (2866) 76^ No iron strength of mind. j8 sj 
Tennyson Death Wellington viii. Their ever-Ioyal i raa 
leader’s fame. 1854 J- S. C. Abbott Napoleon (2855) I- iii. 
58 With the same exhaustless, iron, diligence. 1899 G. 
Matheson Stud. Portrait Christ xii. 168 There is no grasp 
so iron as the grasp with which an idea holds. " ' 

t d. Unimpressionable, 1 stony Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. x. 28 Powring forth their bloud ia 
brutishe wize. That any yron eyes to see it would agnize. 

2607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 439 The iron deadnesse of mens 
hearts. 2651 Raleigh's Ghost 13 There is no country so 
barbarous, or of so iron and hard a disposition. 

e. Harsh, cruel, merciless ; stern, severe. 

1591 Spenser M. Htibberd 254 This yron world.. Brings 
downe the stowtest hearts to lowest state. 2665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 136 Abumansor one would think was 
born to an Iron destiny. 1796 Burke Let. Regie. Peace iv, 
Wks. IX. 20 The first Republick in the World.. is under her 
iron yoke. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 203 Words which, 
on iron deeds aid sue for deadly requital. 

f. Of or pertaining to the Iuon Age (q.v.); *of 
baser vein debased ; • wicked. (Sometimes mixed 
with prec. sense.) 

a 2592 H. Smith Serin . (Tegg’s ed.) I. 242 Look not for 
a golden life in an iron world. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 

I. (2634) 255 But they . . account the times injurious and 
yron. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. ix. 16 In these hard Iron 
Times. 2805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. Introd. 21 The bigots 
of the iron time. 

g. Of metallic tone, harsh, unmusical. 

1871 Swinburne Songs bef Sunrise Prcl. 105 Heard their 
songs’ iron cadences. 

h. In phr. iron sleep or slumber, tr. L. ferreus 
somnus (Virg. sEn. x. 745). Chiefly poet. 

1624 Trag. Nero hi. ii. in Bullen O. PI. (1882) 1 . 49 Well, he 
shall sleepe the Iron sleepe of death. 1685 Drwkh Thren, 
August, ii. 70 An iron slumber sat on his majestic eyes. 
2697 — Virg. Georg, tv. 717 An Iron Slumber shuts my 
swimming Eyes. 1835 Lytton R ienzi vi. v, His face was 
still locked, as in a vice, with that iron sleep. 

4 . Combinations and special collocations, a. 
Parasynthetic combinations (in lit. and fig. senses) : 
as iron-banded, - barred , -bow died, - coated , faced, 
fisted (close-fisted, niggardly), -grated, - hooped , 
-mailed, -mooded, -nerved, -pa ted, -ribbed, -sceptred, 
- souled , -visaged, -willed, - winged , -wilted (dull- 
witted, stupid : see 3 d), -worded adjs, 

1812 Scott Rokeby iv. xxv, Mortham’s "iron-handed chests. 
1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood vii. 84 To fill old 
"Iron barred chests, he rakes. 1604 Middleton lather 
Hubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 104 An usurer's great 
iron-barred chest. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 24 An 
"iron-bowelled wretch. 2876 Preece & Sivewright Tele- 
graphy 187 Upon no account should "iron-capped insulators 
be made use of upon such lines. 2590 Spenser F. Q. I. vtu 
2 Disarmed all of "yron-cotcd Plate. 2735 Thomson Liberty 
in. 263 The deep phalanx.. Of jron-coated Macedon. 2677 
W. Hughes Man of Sin in. iii. 102 An "Iron-fac’d and 
Leaden-hearted .. Person. 2852 "Iron-fisted [see Iron* 
headed 2]. 1883 J. T. Trowbridge in Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 213/2^ An iron-fisted miser. 1876 Ouida J Vinter City 
ii. 13 A giant murderer "iron-gloved to slay you. x8u 
Scott Wav. xxxviii, A huge "iron-grated door .. formed 
the exterior defence of the gateway. _ 1887 G. Meredith 
Ballads Sf P. 74 Iron-capped and "iron-neeled. a j *744 
Pope Wks. (1751) VII. 349 "Iron-hoop'd hogsheads of 
strong beer. 2842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 169 "Iron- 
jointed, supple-sinew’d, they shall dive, and they sha 1 run. 
2828 Carlyle Miscel., Burns ( 1872) II, 22 Rose-coloured 
Novels and "iron-mailed Epics. 2877 Tf.nnyson U- 

ii. This "iron-mooded Duke, a 2744 Pope Wks •. (*75H VII. 
345 Opening the "iron-nail'd door. 2828-40 Tytlek //w* 
Scot. (1864) II. 63 The "iron-nerved and ferocious nobles. 

2608 Day Hum. out of Br. Dcd. (1881) 3 The "Iron-patcd 
Muse-mongers about the towne. 2893 F. Adams A ew 
Egypt 230 Dusty "iron-railed gardens, a 2667 Cowley 
Misc., Chronicle v, Under that "iron-sceptred queen. 1602 
Munday Downf. Earl Huntingdon iv. 1. in Hazl. Dcdslty 
VIII. X 7 Q Openingjlike hell) his "iron-toothed jaws. 1822 
Byron IVemer iv. i. 44 Brave "iron-visaged fellows. 2802 

J. Gkahame Sabbath (2808) 21 With studded doors, Ana 

"iron-visor’d windows. 1600 Fajrpax Tasso t. Ixxxl * 
The Brazen Trump of "iron-winged Fame. 2593 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, iv. ii. 28, I will conuerse with "Iron-wittcu 
Fooles, And vnrespectiue Boyes. 2830 Tennyson SohiuI 
to f.M.K., To cmbattail and to wall about thy cause With 
"iron-worded proof. _ ^ . 

b. Combinations in which iron is in attributive 
relation to the second element : as iron-fneo, an 
impudent or obstinate peison (cf. brazen face). 

1534 .ri cr. in J. Noake Worcester Mon.{iZ(&) 19* £ 
carit with yemband whelys. 2697 Cibbek Iromans in 
v. Wks. 1760 1 . 194 Hark you Iron-face! Art not thou a 
perjur’d Rogue? 2847 Sm Eaton Builder* s Man. 193 brass 
iron-butt hinges. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon I, 59 en- 
trance .. was by an iron-grille gateway. 

C. Phrases with specialized sense : Iron Crown, 
the ancient crown of the kings of Lombardy, so 
called from having a circlet of iron inserted (reputj; 
to have been made from one of the nails of the 
Cross); iron horse, a locomotive steam-engine, 
also, a bicycle or tricycle ; iron walla, the iron- 
clad ships of the British navy, regarded as a defence 
to the country (cf. wooden walls); iron wedding 
(see Wedding). See also Ikon* age, Ikon bat. 

1807 Ann. Reg. 1805 XLVII. 135 a The hon crown ^ 
Charlevnasncwas destined to circle the biowsof Bornu^* 1 - 
Ibid. 137/2 'A neworder of knighthood wai nj»tiiulcd* /hat 01 
‘ the iron crown \ 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 104/2 At * avu.» 
the 5uccev»or* of Charlemagne were crowned with the non 
crown of Lombardy as king* of Italy. i 56 t J. G. SuLrrA*J 
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Fall Rome i. 12 Yet the German still guards, though no 
longer in a Lombard fortress, the iron Crown. 1874 Iron 
horse [see Horse sb. 6aJ. 1875 Echo 29 Oct. (Farmer), 
Mr. S. started on his third day’s journey of the 650 miles ride 
on his iron-horse. 1887 T. A. Trollope What I remember 
I. vii. 156 Before the iron horse had been trained to cross the 
Atlantic. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 26 June 1/3 Fortified by the 
sense of our iron-walls. 

Iron (ai'a-m), v . [f. Iron j/>.1] 

1. trans. To fit, furnish, cover, or arm with iron. 
(Chiefly in pa. pple. : see Ironed a. 2 .) 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. evii. {1869) 57 It misliked 
me of my burdoun that it was not yrened. C1489 Caxton 
Sonnes 0/ Ayitton xxii. 491 A palster well yrened for to here 
in his hande. 1517 J. Fitzherb. in Eng. Hist. Rev. XII. 235, 
ij horse harrowes yroned. 1649 Blithe Eng. I infirm. lutpr. 
(1653) 197 Let him not neglect a day, but iron his plough 
with slips or clouts in all the wearing places. 1793 Trans . 
Soc. Arts XI. 195 Made of ash .. and ironed as the model. 
1797 Coleridge Christabel r. 126 The gate that was ironed 
within and without. _ 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 26 What 
if Trade . . thatch with towns the prairie broad With rail- 
ways ironed o'er. 

2. To shackle with irons; to put in irons. 

1653 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gypsy iv. iii. H ij b, Iron 
him then, let the rest goe free. 1794 Burke Sp. agst. W. 
Hastings Wks. XV. 457 The miserable vi dimes were im- 
prisoned, ironed, scourged. 1831 Tytler Lives Sc. Worthies 
I. 276 Wallace was cast into a dungeon and heavily ironed. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. II. 473 Mark Smeton, who had 
confessed his guilt, was ironed. 

3. To smooth or press with a heated flat-iron, as 
cloth, and the like. Also absol \ 

a 1680 Earl Rochester Trial of the Poets (R.), Little 
starch’d Johnny Crown at his elbow he found, His cravat- 
string new iron'd. 1703 Mottkux Rabelais iv. Iii. (1737) 
214 Their .. Neck-Ruffs, new wash'd, starch'd, and iron’d. 
1737 Fielding Tumble Dcnvn Dick 1068/2 Draw the scene, 
and discover, .her maid ironing her linen. 1789 Loiterer 
No. 44. 9 The servants are all ironing. 1840 Dickens Old 
C.Shopx, Mrs. Nubbles ironed away tn silence for a minute 
or two. 1870 Ramsay Remin. ii. (ea. 38) 23 She. .found the 
occupant busy .. ironing out some linens. 1879 Mrs. Oli- 
rttANT Within Precincts v, Her white muslin frock .. she 
ironed herself most carefully. 

fig. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xiv. 312 He irons his face 
out to portentous length and sadness. 1893 Ouida in Fortn. 
Rev. LII. 797 The whole tendency of Socialism, .is to iron 
down humanity into one dreary level. 

II 4. By ignorant or humorous perversion from 
Irony sl>., sometimes with allusion to sense 3 : 
a. inly. To use irony, speak ironically ; b. trails. 
To treat with irony, speak ironically to. 

1742 Fielding J. Andrctus r. vi, Mrs. Slipslop. You must 
treat me with ironing? Barbarous monster 1 18x3 Sporting 
Mag. XLI. 261 Others, who are blest with Mrs. Slipslop’s 
second-hand knowledge and. comprehension of words and 
rhetoric, will say, that I am ironing. 1823 Bee Diet. Turf 
s.v. Ironing (Farmer), Nay, my Coney, now you’re ironing 
me . .all down the back. 1840 Marry at Otla Podr. (Rtldg.) 
326 The fellow’s ironing me. 

I-ron, i-ronne, ME. pa. pple. of Run v. 

Iron age. [See Iron a. 3 f ] 

1. The last and worst age of the world according 
to Greek and Roman mythology, succeeding the 
Golden, Silver, and Brazen Ages. Hence allu- 
sively, An age or period of wickedness, cruelty, 
oppression, debasement, etc. 

« 159* H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 41 In these days, and in 
this iron age, it is as hard a thing to persuade men to part 
with money, as to pull out their eyes, and cast them away. 
1656 B. Harris tr. Pa rival (title) The Historic of this Iron 
Age. 1693 T. Creech in Drydeiis Juvenal (1697) 323 
Worse than the Iron Age, and wretched Times Roul on. 
X772 Fletcher Logica. Gcncv. 188 Does not this exceed 
Ovid’s description of the iron-age? xgoo J. A. H. Murray 
Romanes Lect. 36 The golden age ot Latinity had passed 
into a silvern, and that into a brazen and an iroii age. 

2. Archatol. That period in the history of mankind 
or of any race in which iron weapons and imple- 
ments were or are used (subsequent to the stone age 
and bronze age). Hence transf , a period charac- 
terized by the general use of iron. 

1879 Lubbock Set. Lect. v. 164 The Iron Age is the period 
when this metal was first used for weapons and cutting 
instruments. x8go W. J. Gordon Foundry 107 The Iron 
Age has passed ; this is the Age of Steel. We shall see 
immediately that even our ‘tin’ pots and kettles are now 
made of steel. 

U In the following perh. = mass of irons. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. iv. i. Wks. 1878 II. xox Make 
thee a perpetuall prisoner And laye this yron-age upon thee. 

Iron alum. a. Min. A double sulphate of 
iron and aluminium (see Alum 2 ), occurring native 
as Halotrichitk. b. Client. A double sulphate 
of iron and potassium (or ammonium), belonging 
to the series of alums (in the extended sense : see 
Alum 3 ). 

1 868 Dana Min. 654 Halotrichite . . Iron Alum, x 868-73 
Watts Diet. Chem. V. 596 Ammonio-ferric sulphate, or 
Ammonia-iron-alum . . Potassio- ferric sulphate, or Potash- 
iron-alum. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 192 Iron alum results 
when the alumina is replaced by peroxyde of iron. 
I*ron-bark. [Of Austral-Eng. formation, from 
Iron a. or sb. + Bark.] Any species of Ettccilyp - 
l us having solid bark, as E. resinifera, paniculata, 
Leucoxylon , Side roxy Ion, etc., trees valued in 
Australia for their timber and other purposes. 

G. Barrington Hist. N. S. Wales viii. 263 The bark 
of w hich on the trunk is . . the iron bark of Port Jackson. 
2830 Oxley 7 ml. Exped. Australia tjo Iron and stringy 
Vol. V. 


barks of Mnall size were also common. 1833 C. Sturt S. 
Australia I. i. ix Iron-bark and cypresses generally pre- 
vailed along our line of route. 1868 Carleton Australian 
Nights 29, I was swarthy grown and dark, Yes, as the 
rugged iron-bark. 

b. The wood of any of these trees. 

1894 Westm. Gaz. 20 Jsov. 6/1 One thousand ironbark 
sleepers were recently shipped from Sydney for. .the Great 
Eastern Railway Company. .. Ironbark has been proved to 
last on the ground for ninety years. 

c. alt rid. 

1820 Oxley Jml. Exped. Australia 170 Iron bark trees 
were .. growing on the very summit. 1889 Boldrewood 
Robbery under Arms xxxv, We made an ironbark coffer 
for it. 1890 — Mined s Right xxvii. 249 The corrugated 
stems of the^great ironbark trees stood black and columnar. 

I:ron-bi*iid, v. rare. [f. Iron sb. 1 + Bind v. : 
a back-formation from Iron-bound.] trans. To 
bind with iron ; to confine with iron bands. 

X708 Motteux Rabelais v. xvii, Why don’t you Iron-bind 
him? 

Iron-blue, a. and sb. a. adj. Of a blue colour 
like some kinds of iron or steel, b. sb. A blue 
colour like that of some iron ; steel-blue ; also (for 
iron-blue Jly ), a kind of fly used by anglers. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Past. it. 67. The Daughters of the 
Flood have.. set soft Hyacinths with Iron blue, To shade 
marsh Marigolds of shining Hue. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2) 113 The little Iron blue fly comes on about the 
seventh of May. 1897 Daily Nevus 27 July 8/1 That was 
an Iron Blue changing into a Jenny Spinner. 

Iron-bound, a. Also 4-6 -bounden. [f. 
Iron sb . 1 + Bound, pa. pple. of Bind v . (With 
shifting stress.)] 

1 . Bound with iron ; confined with bands of iron ; 
in quot. 1S02, Confined with irons, fettered. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 246 pere auarice hath almaries 
and yren-bounde coffres. X497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 94, iiij wheles iren bounden. Ibid. 99 Iren bounden. 
1533 Fitzherb. Ilusb. § 5 If they be yren bounden, they are 
moche the better . . for a payre of wheles yren bounde, wyl 
weare .vii. or .viii. payre of other wheles. 1561 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 285 No bruer.. shall carry any 
here . . iv* Jemebond carts w'in the' Citie. 164* Hjnde J. 
Brucn xlvi. 147 The wheele went over his legge, being iron 
bound. 1705 Load. Gaz. No. 4163/3 A large Iron-bound 
Box. 1 802 Campbell Loch ids / Earning 65 But where is 
the iron-bound prisoner? Where? 1884 J. Parker Apost. 
Life III. 258 A gate iron-bound and iron-riveted. 

2 . Iransf. Of a coast : Faced or enclosed with 
hard rocks ; rock-bound. In quot. 1887, Hardened 
by frost, frost-bound. 

X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Terrcs haute s ..a 
bold, or iron-bound coast. 1853 Earp Gold Col. Australia 
30 Mr. Bass .. and Lieutenant .. Flinders started with him 
on a survey of the iron-bound coast of Australia, in a boat 
only eight feet long! 1867 J. Macgregor Voy. Alone 
(1868) 73 This part of the coast .. besides being iron-bound 
has no port that is easy to enter. 1887 J. Ball Nat. in S. 
A titer. 267 The muddy streets were iron-bound with frost. 

3 . Jig. Rigidly confined or restricted ; hard, un- 
impressionable ; rigorous, hard and fast. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag, . (1824) 2 35 My ironbound 
physiognomy [would]., be as notorious as that of Noah 
Webster. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 374 The old iron-bound, feudal France was 
changed into a young Ohio or New York, a 1898 J. Cairo 
Fumiarn. Ideas Chr. II. xiv. 145 If there be in the divine 
nature an iron-bound impassibility. 

I'ron-cased (-k^st), a. [f. Iron sb.l + cased , 
pa. pple. of Case z/.] Cased in iron ; having an 
iron casing : applied to ships of war, now called 
Ironclad. 

1859 Engineer VIII. 274/3 This new kind of iron-cased 
floating batteries, i860 Ann. Reg. 202 The Warrior was 
ordered to be completed as an iron-cased frigate. 2B6 1 
Ho. Comm. Return 7 June, Return respecting Iron-cased 
Ships as to Date of Contract, Time for Completion, and 
Penalties. 1864 Times 17 Oct., To complete her as an iron- 
cased frigate. 

So iTon-casingr. 

1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 14 Improvements in gun- 
nery and the iron-casing of ships divest the strongest dock- 
j-ards of more than half their once boasted power. 

I’rouclad, iron-clad, a. and sb. 

A. adj. 1 . Clad in iron ; protected or covered 
with iron ; esp. of a vessel for naval warfai e : 
Cased wholly or partly with thick plates of iron 
or steel, as a defence against shot, etc. 

[Note. When the question of protecting ships of war, etc., ! 
by iron or steel armour first aroused general attention 1 
(c 1859), various terms were used to describe ships so_ pro- . 
tected, as iron-cased , -clad, - clothed , - coated , -plated, - sided ; , 
steel-clad , - clothed \ armour-clad , - plated ; of these, iron - ; 
cased , -plated, were at first preferred, and for several years 
were those usually employed in England, officially and 
otherwise ; iivn-clad , occasionally used in England before, 
appears to have come into common use at first in the United 
States, during the Civil War, and established itself as the 
preferred term c 1862-3, its adaptability^ as a substantive 
faciliiating its general adoption. But its official use in 
England dates from c i£66. . , _ 

1859 Engineer VIII. 157/3 [heading) Iron-sided Ships. 
Ibid., At from 600 to 800 yards, iron-clothed ships would be 
in comparative safety from the effects of an enemy s broad- 
side. Ibid., That a steel-clothed ship could be far more 
easily destroyed than a wooden-sided one. 1859-64 [see 
Iron-cased], i860 Engineer IX. 255/3 (heading) Iron Plated 
Ships, i860 Quart. Rez>. ibid. X. 268/1 Napoleon III .. 
designed a class of iron-plated vessels known as the floating 
batteries of 1854. 1S62 Engineer XIII.93/X (heading) The 

Iron-Plated Ship Question. Ibid. 232/2 (heading) Our Iron 


Plated Fleet. _ 1863 Ibid. XV. 37/2 It was discovered that 
iron-coated ships only were good for warlike purposes. 1863 
Admiralty Ret. 4 May (heading), A return of Iron-plated or 
armour-clad ships built or building.) 

1853 [see Iron-headed 2). x 859 Engineer VIII. 157/3 The 
present experiments.. would appear to prove that an iron or 
steej-clad ship, on receiving a concentrated broadside from 
a frigate..must sink then and there. 1 861 Ibid. XL 152/r 
Iron-clad Ships . . Of this supposed [French] fleet of fifteen 
iron-plated vessels only one was now ready, La Gloire. x£6x 
Rep. to U. S. Navy Defhut. ibid. XII. 384/2 (beading ‘Iron- 
plated Vessels in America *) For river and harbour service we 
consider iron-clad vessels of light draught, .as very important. 
x86x Ann. Reg. 204 One of the smaller of the«.e iron-clad 
ships. 1864 limes 17 Oct., Wooden liners . - acknowledged 
as useless to compete with ironclad frigates. 1866 St at. 
Abstr. Health Navy 12 It is particularly satisfactory to find 
that . . the iron-clad_ vessels are likely to prove at least as 
healthy as those not iron-clad. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 
<$• Mining 17 The foundation for a new ironclad furnace. 1878 
N. Amcr. Rev. CXXVII. 225 Two powerful iron-clad rams. 

2. jig. In reference to the action of frost in cover- 
ing water and land with a hard surface. (Cf. Iitox- 
bound 2 , quot. 1 S 87 .) ’’are. 

1889 Jefferies Field 4 Hedgerow 103 Warm summer 
and iron-clad winter. 

3. Jig. (chiefly Cf.S.) Of an extremely strict or 
rigorous character; so framed as to be incapable 
of being evaded, as a regulation, agreement, etc. 

Ironclad oath\ an oath characterized by the severity of 
its requirements and penalties ; esp. applied to the rigorous 
oath required by ihe United Stales Government from certain 
official and other persons after the civil war of 1861-5. 
(Cent. Diet.) 

1884 Boston Jrnl. (Mass.) 25 Apr., The Governor signed 
the Oleomargarine bill to-day . . the law . . was drawn with 
care and is presumably ironclad. 1885 Economist in Pall 
Mall G. 6 June, The British parties . - may try .. to follow 
the American precedent, and make/ an ironclad oath' to 
preserve the union of the two countries [Great Britain and 
Ireland] a condition of election. 1887 Contcmp. Rev. May- 
699 Bills. -full of the most arbitrary and 4 iron-clad’ provisions. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Courmw. II. 111. Ixix. 548 At tiic Repub- 
lican national convention at Chicago in June 1880 an attempt 
was successfully made to impose the obligation by the 
following resolution, commonly called the ‘Iron clad Pledge ’. 
1891 Pall Mall G. x Mpy4/rThe contractors [in the Pittsburg 
district] have signed ‘ ironclad ' articles refusing the demands 
of the men. 

B. sb. An ironclad ship : see A. r. 

1862 Longf. in Life (1891) 1 1 1 . 18 Went . . to see the Nahant, 
—an ironclad with revolving turret, like the Monitor. 1863 
Engineer XV. 24^/3 The presence before Charleston of three 
distinct types of iron-clads represented by the Monitors, the 
Keokuk, and the Ironsides. Ibid. 295/2 ( heading ) Launch 
of a Russian iron-clad. On Monday afternoon the first 
iron-cased frigate for the Russian navy was launched from 
the yard of the Thames Ironworks. Ibid., 'There is not as 
yet one foreign iron-clad which in real efficiency is worth a 
tenth of one of ours. x8 66 A dmiralty R et. 19 Mar. (heading', 
Return of all the Iron-clads built of wood [etc.J. a 1895 
Ld. C. E. Paget A utobiog. ^vi. (1896) 193 Already [1859] the 
French had launched La Gloire ironclad.. I had given my 
evidence before the royal commission strongly urging the 
construction of ironclads. 

Ironed (ora-ind), a. £f. Iron sb. or v. + -ed,] 

+ 1. Made ofiron: =»Iron a. I. Obs, 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter ii. 9 In yherde irened [L. in virga 
ferrea, Wyclif in an irene ^erdej salt frou sterc J»a. 

2. Fitted, furnished, covered, armed, or strength- 
ened with iron : see Iron v. i. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. cxlili. (1869) 132 Anoon 
with his yrened foot he shulde yiue me. 1833 Fraser's 
Mag. VII. 482 His ironed hoof had dashed the sod. 1S84 
Ch. Times 7 Mar. 194/1 One of those artistically ironed 
coffers. 1899 R. Haggard in Longm. Mag. Mar. 4x3 The 
arched and ironed timber axle. 

3. Put in or bound with irons. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1 . 644 Ironed corpses clatter- 
ing in the wind. 185a Tennyson in Mem. (1897) I. xii. 345 
Heaven guard them From ironed limbs and tortured nails. 

Iroizer (oro-maj). [f. Iron v. + -xit L] 

1. One who irons ; spec, one whose occupation it 
is to iron clothes, etc. : see Iron v. 3 , 

1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan* iii. 179 Washers, ironer<. 
and doers-up of fine linen. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Ptrsta 
J 91 The utiikash. or ironer, is employed to ornamentally 
iron the dresses of the lower orders. 

2. nonce-use. A man ofiron: cf. Iron-man i a. 

x88o G. Meredith Tragic Com. (x£ 3 i) 121 'I ‘he old Ironer ! 

I love him for his love of common sense, his contempt of 
mean deceit. 

I*ron-fou:iider. [f. Iron sb.t + Founder sbA] 
One who founds or casts iron. 

1817 Coleridge Lay Serin. 393 The ship-builder, tbr 
clothierj the iron-founder. 1897 Daily News 6 Dec. 11/5 
Heavy ironfounders continue well employed. 

So Z Ton-fa trn. ding - ; I’ron-fotrncLry ; see Foun- 


dry 1 , 2 . 

X784 Morgan in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 19S The furnace of 
an iron foundery. 1828 P. Cunningham N.S. Wales ( cd. 3) 
II. 106 Iron-founding on a small scale; manufacturing of 
axes, adzes, steel-mills, and sundry other strong iron tools 
and utensils. 1832 Babbage Been. Manuf. xxiv. (ed. 31 239 
The gases issuing from the chiinnies of iron-foundries. 1895 
Daily News 21 Jan. 9/1 It has imparted a stimulus to busi- 
ness in plumbers* ironfoundry. 

I-rong, -e(n, ME. pa. pple. of Ring v . 

Iron-grey, -gray, “■ and sb. [f. Iiio.y sb. + 
GltEY. OE. Isen-grx j ; in ON. jarn-grjr, OHG. 
Iscii-gri, Cer. eisen-gratt.) 

A adj. Of the grey colour of freshly broken 
iron, or of dark hair when ‘ turniDg grey’. 
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IRONMONGER. 


IRON-GREYER. 


<1 1000 O. E. Glass, in Wr.-WQlcker =36/35 Ftrrupnco 
Jlorc .. isengnesum blostms. Ibid. 408/33 Fcrrugitieas. 
ba isengrasau. J483 Calls. AtigL 193/= Irengray, glaucus. 
1687 Land. Gas. No. =248/4 An Iron giey Nag, about 14 
hands high. 1711 Addison SJ>eci. No. 64 f 2 A fresh black 
Button upon his Iron-gray Suit. 1848 Dickens Dontbcy y, 
An iron-grey autumnal day. 1865 Trollope Est. 

v. 40 A . .wiry man, about fifty, with iron-grey hair and beard. 

B. sb. I. A dark grey colour resembling that of 
freshly broken iron. 

[a. IOOO O.E. Gloss . in Wr.AVulcker 236/32 Color purpura: 
subnigrre, isengrcej;.] 1552 Act 5 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § 46 

Any "other Colour .. than .. Motley or Iron-gray, s^oo 
Pennant Brit . Zcol. (j/63) 1. 98 A deep iron-grey, bordering 
on black. _ , . 

2 . An iron-grey horse, or (quot.1856) dog; also 
tram f a person whose dark hair is grizzled. 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 68 A sandy colte, lyke an yren 
grey, neyther lyke syre nor damme,_ 182a Hermit in Lotus. 

I. 269 Everywhere . .do these disguised iron-greys still bear 
the belle by taper-light. 1852 SmEDLEY L. Arundel xvm. 
129 A splendid pair of dark iron-grays, with silver manes 
and tails. 1856 Kane A ret. ExpL 1- xix. 238 A span of 
thoroughly wolfish iron-grays. 

Hence Iron-greyed ppl. a., turned iron-grey. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 111. viH, His hair ..was now 
silvered, or rather iron-greyed, not by age. 
Iron-handed, a. [f. iron hand (see Iron a. 

3 c, e, and Hand sb.) + -ed 2.] Having a 1 hand of 
iron 1 ; acting or ruling with an ‘iron hand* ; in- 
flexible ; severe, rigorous, despotic. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1834) I. 565 We are not obliged 
to Him, but to the iron-handea goddess, Necessity. 1843 
Hirst Poems 142 We go iron-handed our fortune to woo. 
185s Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) I. 36 This iron-handed, 
hot-headed, adventurous race, placed as sovereign upon its 
little sandy hook. 1875 W. E. Griffis in N. Amer. Rev. 
CXX. 289 The iron-handed rule of the great commander . . 
was felt all over the empire. 

iTon-hagrd, a. and sb. [f. Iron sbA + Hard : 
OE. Iren heard.] 

A. adj. As hard as iron ; extremely hard. 
Beowulf (Z.) 11 12 Eofer iren-heard. ^ 1591 Sylvester Du 
B artas 1. Hi. 1045 Men . . Whose wits are Lead, whose 
bodies Iron-hard. 1889 A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 3 Small 
iron-hard bricks. 1899 IVestm. Gas. 3 Feb. 2/1 Montmo- 
rency ..fell prone on to the iron-hard earth. 

f B. sb. [OE. Isenhearde , MDu. iserhart , Du. 
ijzerhard , MHG. isenhart vervajn.] An old 
name for the herbs Vervain ( Verbena officinalis') 
and Knapweed {Centaur ea nigra), from the tough- 
ness of their stalks. Obs. 

c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. III. 4 Eo for fjrotan and sarclifan and 
isenheardan. 01265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wfilcker 
556/41 Ucruena, i. uerueine, i. irenharde. 14.. MS. Laud 
553 If- *3 lasia nigra. . yrnehard. ? 15. . in A rchzol. XXX. 
409 Hyrne bard, Bolleweed, Jasia nigra. 1397 Gekarde 
Herbal App., Yronhaid is Knapweed. 

Iron nat. [Ibon a. and Hat.] 

1 . An iron helmet shaped like a hat. (Cf. Hat 
si. I, qnots. 1400, 1484.) 

13.. K. Alls. 1629 Of suniweore the brayn out-spat. AI 
unuur theo iren \Bodl MS. yrnen] hat. 13. . Coer de L. 
367 He sette hys stroke on hys yren hat. 

2. Mining. — Gossan. U.S. 

i 83 i in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

I*ronhead (-hed). A local name in North 
Carolina of a kind of duck, also called goldeneye 
or z uhistlezuhig. 

1888 G. Trumbull cited in Cent. Diet. 

I*roxi-lieaded (-he:ded), a. 

1 . Having an iron head ; tipped with iron. 

1588 Spenser Vi rg. Gnat 653 His yron-headed spade tho 
making cleene, To dig up sods out of the fiowrie grasse. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 233 Volscians arm'd with 
Iron-headed Darts. 1820 Scott Abbot x, A door well 
clenched with iron-headed nails. 

2 . fig. Very hard-headed or determined. 

1852 Mundy Our Antipodes (1857) 126 The burly baron of 
feudal times .. those iron-clad, iron-fisted, and iron-headed 
nobles despised all manner of clerk-craft. 

I*ronheads (-hedz). A local name of the Knap- 
weed {Cculaurca nigra) t from its hard involucre. 

1863 in Prior PlanLtt. 1866 TrcaS. Dot. 627/2 Iron-weed 
or -heads, Centaurea nigra. 

X'xoudiewrt Ghaat). A name for Meirosideros 
tomentosa , a New Zealand tree having hard wood 
valuable for timber ; also called fire-tree. 

:87a Domett Ranotf xvm, vi. 311 It was the ‘downy 
ironneart* That from the cliffs o'erhanging grew. 

I*ron-liearted (‘halted), a. Extremely hard- 
hearted ; unfeeling ; cruel ; insensible to pity. 

a 1618 Sylvester Hymn rf Aimes 557 Such Gold-heaped 
Iron-hearted Wretches As to the Poor impart no part of 
Riches. 165a Warren Unbelievers (1654) at The mo^t 
iron-hearted sinner. # 1723 Popk Odyss. xxw. 80 And iron- 
hearted heroes melt in tears.. 1S49 Pkescott Peru I1850) II. 
286 Finding that no impression was to be made on hb iron- 
hearted conqueror. 

Ironic (oirp'nik), a. [ad. late L. ironic -us, a. 
Gr. (tpxvinSi ‘dissembling, putting on a feigned 
ignorance % f. tlpccvtla dissimulation, Ieony. Cf. 
F. ironique {yronicque , 152 1 hi Hatz.-Darra.).] 
Pertaining to irony; uttering or given to irony; 
of the nature of or containing irony ; ^Ironical. 

1630 B. JonsoN New Inn ml 5i, Most bocratick lady ! Or 
if you will, ironkk t 1638 Sib T. Hubert Trav. (ed. 2) 12 
That Ironic Satyre of Juvenal. 1783 11 . Waltohi/.*//. 
xv, jiS If there **as anything ironic in my meaning, it was 


levelled at your readers, not at you. 1831 Carlyle Sart. \ 
Res. 11. iv, An ironic man.. more especially an ironic young 
man.. may be viewed as a pest to society. 1879 G. Mere- 
Dint Egoist xv. (1889) 140 She could have asked him in 
her fit of ironic iciness . . whether the romance might be his 
piece of religion. 1883 A. Dobson Fielding 29 How his 
ironic lightning plays Around a rogue and all his ways ! | 

Ironical (airp-nikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Of the nature of irony or covert sarcasm ; 
meaning the opposite of what is expressed. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 237 note, He was (belike) 
some Pomilio or litle dwarfe, and that made him to use this 
eiromcal method- 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 665 
Another kinde there seemes to be of ironicall praise, opposite 
unto the former ; namely, when semblant is made of blame 
and reproofe. 162 r Burton A nat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 
(1676) 14/1 Democritus, .was so far carried with this ironical 
passion, that the Citizens of Abdera took him to be mad. 
1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 222 They praise^ themselves . . 
and drink like Nectar, the ironical Encomiums that are 
made them. 1794 _Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xii, 1 
‘Your reasons are indeed such as cannot be doubted', re- 
plied the lady with an ironical smile. *853. Macaulay 
Biog.y Atterbury (1867) 8 Boyle .. paid, in his preface, a j 
bitterly ironical compliment to Bentley’s courtesy. 

2 . That uses or is addicted to irony. 

1589 Nashe Pref. to Greene’s Menaphon (Arb.) 6 Some 
deepe read Grammarians, who .. take vpon them to be the 
ironicall censors of all. 1793 Beattie Moral Sc. iv. i. § r. 
II. 464 Socrates used it so happily . . that he got the name 
of 6 eipwF, or the ironical philosopher. 1848 \V. H. Kelly 
tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten Y. I. 337 Ostrowski was dignified, 
Lelewel iionical and inflexible. 

•fb. transf. ? Mockingly imitative. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 2 [Apes] are held for a 
subtin, ironicall, ridiculous and unprofitable Beast.. of the 
Grecians termed Gelotopoios , made for laughter, 
t 3 . Dissembling ; feigned, pretended. Obs. rare. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. l iv. 14 The circle 
of this fallacie is very large, and herein may be com- 
prised_ all Ironically mistakes; for intended expressions 
receiving inverted significations, all deductions from meta- 
phors, parables, allegories, unto reall and rigid interpreta- 
tions.y 1727 De Foe Syst. lifagic 1. iv. (1840) 115 So much 
force is ironical righteousness. 

Hence Iro nicalness, ironical quality. 

*775 inAsH. 1846 in Worcester. 

IronicaUy (airp'mkali), ado. [f. prec. + -LY 2 . 
Cf. Gr. dpojviK&s, L. ironice , F. ironiquement.] 

1 . In an ironical manner ; by way of irony. 

1576 Fleming PatyopL Epist. 211 poUy It may he spoken 
eironically, for familiar friends use jeasting nowe and then, 
in their letters. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bill. 109 Ironically 
bidding them cry to their idols for help. 1731 Swift On 
his Death 309 Although ironically grave, He sham’d the 
fool, and lash'd the knave. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt Introd., 
Saying that there had been fine stories— meaning, ironically, 
stories not altogether creditable to the parties concerned. 

+ 2 . With dissimulation or personation. Obs. 
rare. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. m. §20 Though the World 
be histrionical and most Men live ironically, yet be thou 
what thou singly art, and personate only thy self. 

Ironing (^i-o-miq), vbl. sb. [f. Iron v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Iron. 

1 . The pressing and smoothing of clothes, cloth, 
etc., with a heated iron. 

c X7io Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 7 Mr.^Newbery .. 
would keep no women servants — bad all washing, Ironing, 
dairy and all performed by men. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nich. xxiv, A strong smell of ironing pervaded the little 
passage. ^ 1883 Manclu Exam. 9 SepL 3/1 Equal to the 
task of instructing a laundress in the ironing of a table- 
cloth. # 

at t rib. and Comb. 1759 Colebrooke in Phil. Trans. LI. 

44 An ironing box, charged with an hot heater. 1817 H. 
Lee (title) Poetic Impressions, .. including the Washing 
Day, Ironing Day, Brewing Day, Quarter Day, and Satur- 
day. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop x, The poor woman was 
still hard at work at an ironing-table. 1832 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom’s C. lx. 79 The little table stood out before the 
fire, covered with an ironing-cloth. 

2 . The putting (^/"persons; in irons, rare. 

, 1820 Examiner No. 650. 620/1 The dungeonings and iron- 
ings of Reformers. 

0. The action of fitting or arming with iron. 

% 4 . zVs a perversion of irony: see Iron v. 4. 
t Iro*nioua, Ohsr ° [f. L. ironia Irony 

sb. + -ous.] = Ironical, Hence + Iro*niously 
adu.y ironically. 

. L. Cox Rhet. (18091 81 Whicbe place Cato vseth 
iromously in Salust % 1535 Joye Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 14 This 
saith Tindale yroniously. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer. xlvi. 
comm., Acgypt accounted, itself invincible, and so the 
prophet iromously calleth it the virgin daughter, as in this 
whole parage he speaketh by the same figure ironia. 

I’ronish, a. Now rare. [f. Ironj 3 .i + -isu.] 
fl. Of iron; « Ikon a. 1. Obs. 
c 1430 Mirour Saluaetoim 1360 The leggis als thoght the 
king of ymys*he matieres wassc. 

2 ; Partaking of the qualities of iron; irony; 
ferruginous. 

. *64* French Distill, v. (1651) 165 That acidity and that 
ironish and vitriolated last and odour. *675 E. Wilson 
Spadacr. D unelm. C6 \ strong irritation of Nature to expel 
her Ironish Enemy [iron taken medicinally], a x6ox Boyle 
Hist. Air (1692) 219 A kind of black taflety, which . . will, 
alter.. a very few days, degenerate into an ironish colour. 

Xronism (ak’riTnir’m). rare. [mod. f. Gr. itpojy : 
dissembler, user of irony + -ism.] The practice of ! 
using iiony. j 

1899 S/cfher 13 Apr. 426/2 The 1 honLsm ' which Mr. [ 


Davidson has borrowed from Renan has the rare distinction 
of satisfying neither reason nor emotion. 

Ironist 1 (oH-nlnist), [f. as prec. + -isx: i n 
F. ironisle .] One who uses irony; an ironical 
speaker or writer. 

1727 Pope, etc. Art Sinking 115 A poet or orator would 
have no more to do but to send to . . the ironist for his sar- 
casms, to the apothegmatist for his sentences. 1833 \\\ 
Anderson in Mem. R. Hall H.’s Wks. VI. 134 Socrates 
was called the ironist from his constant assumption of a 
character that did not belong to him. 1836 Blackzv. Mag. 
XL. 3og All this time you have been playing the Ironist. 
tl'roniat 2 . Obs. [{. Iuon s 4 . 1 +-ist.] Out 
who uses iron weapons. 

1630 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. i Varies vm. 4 That 
kind of Raiters, which from their many pistols and other 
iron weapons are called Ironists [L. Ferreolos J. 

t I'ronize, Obs. [f. as ironism + -ize.] 
a. tram. To make ironical, use ironically, b. 
intr. To use irony, speak ironically. Hence 
iTonized ppl. a. 1 , used or spoken ironically. 

1603 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. liii. (1612) 239 If Hypocrites 
why Puritaines we terme be ask’t, in breefe, T’is but an 
Ironized Tearme, good-fellow so spels Theefe. 1638 Sir T. 
HERBERT_yVaz/. (eo. 2) 240 To memorize their Cheese and 
Butter will make your mouths water at it ; I ironize ; in 
good earnest the cheese is the worst any ever tasted of. 

t Pronize, vf Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Iron sbf + 
-ize.] traits. To impregnate with iron. Hence 
ITonized ppl. a.-, impregnated with iron. 

1780 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain (1781) 250, I have seen .. 
a_ great part of ironized mineral serve as a matrice to 
cinnabar. 

I'ronless ^ a. rare. [f. Iron sbX + -LESS.] De- 
stitute of iron ; not possessingiron. In quot. 1420 
quasi-m/z/. ‘ without the aid of iron tools 1 (Lodge, 
Gloss, to Palladius). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. in. 685 And rape seed in to their 
hedes gete Al yronles, wol make hem growe faste ; And ofte 
ydoon the faster wyl they haste._ 1865 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. vii. 169 Their connection with the ironless Maoris and 
Tahitians. 

Tronly, adv. rare. [f. Ikon a. + -lt In 
an ‘ iron ’ manner ; oppressivelj’, rigorously. 

189s Eclectic iliag. Oct. 564 The one ironly tyrannical, no 
doubt. 

Iron-man. [f. Iron sb. 1 or a. + Man 
1 . (Properly two words. Iron a. and Man sb.) 

a. A man of iron (in/?f. sense). 

x6i7 A. Newman Pleas. Vis. (1840) 31 They draw, like 
Loadstones, Iron-men. 

b. Name of a coal-cutting machine, local, 

1897 Star 17 Sept. 2/6 In some of the thin seams of that 

district [Yorkshire coalfield], the coal-cutting has for some 
time been done by machine — by the ‘ iron man 
f 2 . A kind of iron-ore. Obs. local. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (1686) 101 There breaks a small 
grey spissy Oar. .called Iron-man. 

3 . A workman in ironworks. ? noncc-zvd. 

1875 IS I. Collins Sweet fiy Twenty I. i. iv. 59 He drew 
strong pictures of the ironmaster’s unlimited champagne 
and tne ironman’s limited beer. 

Ironmaster (sra-inimmstai). The master of 
an iron-foundry or ironworks ; a manufacturer of 
iron, esp. on a large scale. 

1674 Ray IVords, Iron IVork 129 This account of the 
whole process of the Iron work I had from arte of the chief 
Ironmasters in Sussex. 1731 Genii. Mag. I. 268 Eilby Lay- 
cock of Tamworth Staffordshire, Ironmaster. 1825 J. 
Nicholson Qperat. Mechanic 328 Iron-masters are so very 
inattentive to its quality, .we sometimes see them use lime- 
stone as a flux when the ore already abounds with calcareous 
ingredients. 1859 Lewin Iitvas. Brit. 116 note, A tablet., 
bearing the name of Cogidubnus. .and indicating that unocr 
his auspices a temple, dedicated to Minerva and Neptune, 
had been erected in the reign of Claudius at the expense of 
the ironmasters of Sussex. 7861 Smiles Engineers II. 300 
note. The bridge was cast in an admirable manner by the 
Coalbrookdale ironmasters in the year 1796. 

Iron-mine. 

1 . A mine from which iron-ore is obtained. 

i6ot R. Johnson Kingd. <$< Comittw. (1603) 40 Nature hir- 
selfe . . giving them the iron mines of Biskay. 178* **D. 
Mansfield in Burrow Rep. III.^ 1344 Coal-mines are 
not lead-mines, tin-mines, copper-mines, iron-mines, or any 
oihex but coal -mines. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Ccvittt. 9T 
More conveniently placed in regard to iron-mines. 

2 . Iron-ore. (See Mind sb.) Now dial. 

*645 Boate I ret. Nat. Hist. (1652) 132 Where the H cn * 
mine is melted. Hid. 137 A Tun of the Iron-mine or Oar. 
1674 Ray Collect. IVords 125 The Iron-mine lies sometimes 
deeper, sometimes shallower in the Earth. 1709 Lend. Gas. 
No. 4527/3 In the Land is a great quantity of Iron -Mine- 

Ironmonger (sivunmziqgoj). Forms : 4 1S “» 
ysmonger, irmongero, 5 yremongoro, erne*, 
henuonger, ironmounger, 5-6 yren-, iron- 
monger, -yr, 5-7 irno-, 6 yor-, iornmongor, 
6-7 iromonger, -mungor, 6- ironmonger, [f* 
Iron sbf + Monger.] A dealer in ironware; a 
hardware merchant, 

1343 Merlon Coll. Rec. No. 3115 (MS.) Roger k Irmon- 
gtre. 1347 Ibid. No. 2096 Roger le Ysmonger. X393 
Roll 16 Rich. II doxs-o (P. R. O.), Johannes Warner, ismongcr. 
x^cplbid.,8 Hen. /Kdorso, Petrus Feryby,crncmonger. i4°9 
Hid. 1 x lien. IV dorso, WiUicImus Baker, her monger- 1415 
Nottingham Rec. II. xoo Nicholaum Alastrc, dc Nctyng- 
hani, ircmnongcr. 1415 York Mr si. Introd. 22 Henman gets. 
i486 Naval Ace. Hen . VII (iSy6) 10 Payd. vnto W 
Remyngton of London Ironmounger for diuers cabtUc*. 
Ibid. 12 Payd..to John Halyngbury of London Iniemonger 



IRONMONGERIES, 


IRONWORK. 


for v; cables, c 1515 Cocke Lorelfs B. 9 Yermongers, py- 
bakers, and wafer ers. 1562 Wr/ 5 2 s//a. c. 4 § 20 The Mis- 
teries or Craftes of a . . Draper Goldesraithe Ironmonger. 
1591 in Child Marriages 151 Thomas Thornton . . Irenionger 
and Marchaunte, 1613 Beaum. & Ft.. Cupids Rev. iv. iii, 
Come, let’s call up the new Iremonger, he’s as tough as 
Steel. 1620 in Swayne Sarum Church*w. Acc. {1896) 170 
Rec. . . of the Ire mvngers . . 18 d. 164S Ord. Lords <5- Com . 
Presb. Govt. 11 John Arrowsmith of Martins Iromonger- 
lane. 1720 Strype Stow’s Surv . (1754) II. v. x. 280/r The 
Ironmongers were incorporated in the third Year of King 
Edward the Fourth, Anno Dom. 1462. 1876 Bancroft 

Hist. U. S. Il. xii. 52 x The English ironmongers asked for 
a total prohibition of forges. 

Hence iTonmongering* ppl. a., dealing in iron. 
(In quot.=having ironworks.) 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) I- 169 These hil- 
locks of waste and effete mineral always disfigure the 
neighborhood of iron-mongering towns. 

Ironmongery (3i'3mm»:i)g3ri). [f. prec.: see 

-ERY.] 

1. The goods dealt in by an ironmonger ; hard- 
ware ; a general name for all articles made of iron. 

1711 Land. Gaz. No. 4831/4 Ironmongery, Cutlery, and 
other small Wares. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 452 Iron- 
mongery .. manufactured in this state. 1851 Art Jml. 
Gt. Exhib. Catal. 39/3 Manufacturers of what is termed 
‘ saddlers’ ironmongery , such as steel-bits, stirrups, whipsand 
whip-mounts. 1876 Jas. Grant One of the ‘600’ xxiii. 181 
The great Norman line .. who had ridden in all their iron- 
mongery in Edward’s ranks at Bannockburn. 

b. An ironmonger’s shop or place of business. 

_ 1841 Orderson Creol. vi. 60 Premises., occupied as an 
Ironmongery, .and a saddlery. 1896 Du Maurier Martian 
(1898) 227 A well-to-do burgher with a prosperous iron* 
mongery in the * Petit Brul\ 

2. The craft or business of the ironmonger; 
smith’s work. 

1871 Athcnxum 16 Sept. 374 A point in ironmongery 
rather than architecture. 

3 . attrib. 

1769 Public Advertiser 18 May 3/4 All other things in 
the Ironmongery Business. 1879 Lazu Rep. 14 Queen's 
Bench Div. 814 Their ironmongery stock .. having been 
seized and sold. 


Iron-mould, -mold (3i-ain,mi?a’ld), sb. Also 

7 -mole. [f. Ikon sb . 1 + Mould, Mold, earlier 
mole, OE. mdl } mole, spot, mark.] 

1 . A spot or discoloration on cloth, etc., caused 
by iron-rust or an ink-stain. 

a. i6ox Holland Pliny II. 47 The decoction will. . take out 
any stain in clotlis, euen the very iron-mole. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 447 Some grosse sins . . which are as iron moles, 
and will hardly be worne out of the flesh, a 1659 Osborn 
Obscrv. Turks Pref. (1673) 4 Book-worms, who, like Iron- 
moles, discolour the sense and obliterate the natural mean- 
ing of Authors. 

13 . 1639 Junius Sin Stigmat. § 98. 378 Fine linnen being 
once stained with black Inke .. will retaine an Iron-mould 
ever after. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 169 In this [paper] 
there are no Iron Moulds. 1828 Webster, Ironmold. 1833 
T. Rennie Alph. Anglin g 67 Yellowish spots very much 
like iron-moulds. 1872 J. G. Murphy Comm. Lcvit. xiii. 
49 Ironmould is a familiar example of a stain caused by 
a chemical process. 

b - -fie- 

1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 58 Such iron moulds as these 
shall have autority to knaw out the choicest periods of ex- 
quisitest books. 1660 J. Spencer Righteous Ruler 37 
Arms, the iron-mole that stained our religion, and eat out 
order and law. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, Iron -moulds, certain yellow Lumps of 
Earth or Stone found in Chalk-pits about the Chiltern in 
Oxfordshire, which are really a kind of indigested Iron- 
Oar. 1778 England's Gazetteer (ed. 2), Berrich-Prio ry . . 
noted for chalk pits, in which is found a sort of iron-coloured 
terra lapidosa, in the very body of the chalk, which the 
diggers call iron-moulds. 

Tron-moU:ld, -mold, v. [f, prec. sb.] Irons. 
and intr. To stain or become stained with iron- 
mould. Hence iTon-moudded. />/)/. a. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Clear Starching , If your 
Muslins be Iron-moulded. _ 1873 Dawson Earth fy Man vi. 
1X2 The superabundant oxide of iron ..so to speak * iron- 
moulds’ them. 1 c 1890 W. H. Casnry Notes Ventilation 

8 Drops falling from the beams often caused the warps to 
iron-mould. 


IronneSS (ar3.mjnes). rare. Also 4 irinnes. 
[f. Jrox a. -h -sess.] The qua)ity of ‘ iron *; in 
quot. 121300, ?tne fact of being clad in iron; in 
quot. 1803, physical strength and hardiness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7544 Qua-sa fightes in wrangwisnes. 
Him helpes noght his Irinnes. 1803 H. Swinburne in 
Crts. Europe Close last Cent. (184.1) II. 375 An ironness of 
constitution hammered when red-hot by adversity. 

I*ron-o*re, iron ore. The ore of iron ; any 
crude form in which iron is found in the earth. 

1601 Holland Pliny xxxiv. xiv. II- 51.1 Mines of yron ore. 
1645 Bcate Ircl. Nat. Hist. (1652) 138 The manner of melt- 
ing the Iron-oar. 1799 Med. JrnL \. 202 As completely 
terrigenous and opaque as any argillaceous iron-ore. 1803- 
J 7 R. Jameson Char. Min . (ed. 3) 256 Specular iron-ore, or 
iron-glance. i88r Raymond Mining Gloss., Iron-ores'. 
Magnetic (magnetite, protoperoxide), specular (hematite 
Proper, red hematite, anhydrous peroxide), brozvn iron ore 
(hematite, brown hematite, limonite, etc, hydrated per- 
oxides), spathic (siderite, carbonate), clay-ironstone (black 
band, argillaceous siderite). 

attrib. 189a Labour Commission Gloss ^ Iron-ore Men, 
men who discharge iron-ore cargoes. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 
*7 Dec 3/2 Colliers, iron-ore miners, quarrymen. 
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I’ron-plated, a. Protected by plates of iron ; 
= Ironclad a. 

1860-1863 [see Ironclad, A. 1 note], 

Iron-sa:nd. 

1 . Geol. Sand containing particles of iron-ore, 
usually either magnetite or titaniferous oxide. 

1876 Page Adv. Tcxt-bk. Geol. xvii. 329 The nodules and 
pisiform ironsands of the Wealden. 1894 Harpers Mag. 
Jam 409 ‘ Iron-sand ’ is a form of magnetite . . consisting of 
siltcious particles mixed with grains of iron ore. 

2 . 1 The steel-filings used in fireworks’ {Cent. 
Diet*). 

1 ’ron-sh.od, a. [f. Iron + Shod, pa. pple. 
of Shoe v.~] Shod, tipped, or armed with iron. 

c 1330 R, Brunne Chroiu Waee (Rolls) 4637 Iren-schod 
was ilka peel. 1774 GoldSm. Nat. Hist . (1776) VI. 383 
Like the nails of an iron shod wheel. 1850 W. Irving 
Mahomet xi. (1853) 44 The soles of their iron shod boots 
were torn from the upper leathers. 1871-4 J. Thomson City 
Dread/. Nt. IX. i, The trampling clash of heavy iron-shod feet. 

I*ron-sliot, a. Min . [f. as prec. + Shot, pa. 

pple. of Shoot vi] 1 Shot * with iron ; containing 
streaks or markings of iron. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 293 Is it not rather an 
iron-shot quartz? Ibid. 390 Iron shot nornstones. 1821 R. 
Jameson Man. Min. 93 Slaggy Ironshot Copper-Green. 
1847-8 H. Miller First Inipr. i. (1857) 15 They [potatoes] 
were freckled over with minute circular spots, that bore a 
ferruginous tinge, somewhat resembling the specks on iron- 
shot sandstone. 1858 G. P. Scrope Geol . Centr. France 
(ed. 2) 171 Many varieties are much iron-shot. 

I*ron-sick, a. Naut. Now rare or Obs. Said 
of a wooden ship when her bolts and nails are so 
corroded with rust that she has become leaky. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 A ship cranke 
sided, Iron sicke, spewes her okum. 1627 — Seaman's 
Gram. xi. 54 Iron sicke , is when the Bolts, Spikes, or Nailes 
are so eaten with rust they stand hollow in the plankes, and 
so makes her leake. 1664 P. Pett Let. to S. Pepys in Cal. 
St. Papers , Domestic 113 The Unicom is iron-sick under 
the water. i6gx T. H[ale] Acc. Ncvj Invent. 79 Ships in 
ten or twelve years are generally; Iron-sick. 1841 Proc. 
Inst. Civ. Eng. 132 What is technically termed ‘ ironsick 
meaning that the bolt-holes became so widened by corrosion 
that the bolts were loosened. 

Xronside (ai’a-tnisaid). Also (sing.) Ironsides. 

1. sing. A name given to a man of great hardi- 
hood or bravery ; spec, in Eng. Hist. {Ironside) to 
Edmund II king of England (a.d. 1016), and (also 
Ironsides) to Oliver Cromwell; also, independently 
or transf., to other persons. 

In the case of Cromwell the appellation was a nickname 
of Royalist origin. 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 6084 Is eldoste sone, Edmond 
yrene syde, Vor he was hardi and god kni3t, at horn he let 
abide. 1350-70 Eidog. Histor. (Rolls) III. V. xci. 24 Nomen 
primi est Edmundus, vocabulo Irenside [v. r. Yrensydej. 
<1x635 Corbet Poems , To Ld. Mordant 154 One [of the 
guard at Windsor] I remember with a grisly beard, . . This 
Ironside tooke hold, and sodainly Hurled mee .. Some 
twelve foote by the square. 1644 Mercurius % Civicus 
19-26 Sept., Monday we had intelligence that Lieutenant 
General Cromwell alias Ironside, for that title was given 
him by Prince Rupert after his defeat neare York [etc.]. 
1645 Relation 0/ Victory on Nctscby Field in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. (1899) 17 News being brought them . . that Iron- 
sides was comming to joyne with the Parliament’s Army. 
1647 Trapp Comm. Acts xix. 9 So indefatigable a preacher 
was Paul, a very ..iron-sides. x66o Burney KipS. Awpov 
(1661) 97 Henrie the 8 .. who appeared an ironsides against 
the Principalities of darknesse. 1663 Flagellum or O. 
Cromwell vi. in Harl. Misc. (1753) L 275 Hence he I 
[Cromwell] acquired that terrible Name of Ironsides. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 30 Mar. 1/3 Mrs. Parnell .. was her father's 
child, and he had won for himself the appellation of Iron- 
sides, as a testimony to the strength of his character and 
the resolution with which he pursued the^ British Fleet in 
those days of trouble between Great Britain and America. 

2 . pi. {Ironsides.) Applied to Cromwell’s troopers 
in the Civil War ; hence allusively in later uses. 
The sing, is sometimes used of one member of such 
a force : a Puritan warrior ; a devout soldier of the 
Puritan type. 

As applied to Cromwell’s regiment it may have been orig. 
a possessive, Ironside’s men : cf. the Queen’s, Prince 0/ 
Wales's , and similar modern titles of regiments.^ See 
also Lieut.-Col. Ross Oliver Cromwell and his Ironsides 19. 

1648 Resol. Ring's subj. Cornwall 2 Aug. (in Thomasson 
Tracts CCCLXXX. No. 18. 3), The soldiers shouted saying 
'that Cromwell and his Iron sides were now taken ’. 1648 
Let. 8 Aug. in Moderate [ibid. CCCLXXXII. No. 21 E ij), 
These Ironsides advancing make them search every corner 
for security. 1667 Lilly Lifetf 7Vw«(i774) 144 Sir Thomas 
Fairfax’s brigade of horse, and Oliver Cromwell’s ironsides ; 
for Cromwell’s horse in those times usually wore headpieces, 
back and breastplates of iron. 1859 Mowbray Thomson 
Story 0/ Cazvnporc iii. 48, _ I was there also when 
Havelock’s Ironsides gave their entertainment, shattering 
to powder all that was fragile. _ 1889 Diet. Nat. Bicg. XVI I. 
iii/i With the dashing spirit of the cavalier the early 
Punjab officer united something of the earnestness of the 
Ironside. 1891 Gardiner Hist. Civil War III. Ixiv. 432 
It was at Pontefract (1648 August) that Crora well’s men 
were first called by the nickname of] ron sides, a term which 
had hitherto been’appropriated to himself. It was not.. an 
epithet which came into general use for some time to come. 

3 . A ship plated with iron ; an ironclad. 

i86x Times 13 Mar. 9/3 Our own fleet of ironsides com- 
prises two first-rates actually Hunched, and one on the stocks. 

I’ron-sided, a. [f. iron side -i- - ed 2 .] Having 
sides made of or resembling iron ; protected on the 
sides with iron ; ironclad, b. dial. (See quot) 


a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Iron-sided, hardy, rough ; 
unmanageable. A boy who_ fears nobody, and plays .. mis- 
chievous tricks, is called an iron-sided dog. 1859 l^ee Iron- 
clad, A. 1 note ]. i860 Sat. Rev. X. 450/1 These iron-sided 
ships. 

Iron smith. Now rare or Obs. ff. Inos sbj 4- 
Smith.J An artificer in iron ; a blacksmith. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxviii. 29 [2SJ The iren smyth sit- 
tende biside the stithie. 1535 Coverdale ibid., The yron* 
smyth in like maner bydeth by his stythie. 155X Robinson 
tr. More’s Utop. 11. ix. (1895) 3or Poore labourers, carters, 
yronsmythes, carpenters, and plowmen. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
j Sam. xiii. 19 There was not found an yron smith in al the 
Land of Israel. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 202 An Iron- 
smith. _ 1814 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (135S) I. 244 The 
ironsmith, the joiner, and the goldsmith. 

b. As a rendering of the native name of a bird, 
a species of barbet {Megalxma faber). 

1885 JR. Swjnhoe in Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) IV. 420 
From its loud, peculiar call t the Hainan species has earned 
among the natives of the island the appellation of ‘iron- 
smith whence I have derived its specific name [faber]. 

Ironstone, iron-stone (ai'a-mist^n, -stJh). 

The name given to various hard iron-ores contain- 
ing admixtures of silica, clay, etc. 

152^ Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 160 As much yren stone to 
be deliveride in one word callid Freretaile. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Surv. 15 Leed ore tyn cole yrenston. ^1677 Yarranton 
Eng. Imprcnr. 43 Having Iron Stone of his own for gather- 
ing up, and Wood of his own for nothing, he will have very 
cheap Guns and Iron. 1802 Playfair lllusir. Hutton. The. 
30 On the structure of certain iron-stones, called septaria, 
1816 W. Smith Strata I dent. 1 The Muscles and Ammon- 
ites found in Ironstone. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4- Schm, 
(1858) 60 A shattered and ruined precipice, seamed with 
.blood-red ironstone. 

b. attrib. Ironatona china, i. ware, a hard 
kind of white pottery (see quot. 1875). 

__ 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 479 Iron-stone china 
is not very transparent ; but possesses great strength, com- 
pactness, density, and durability. 1875 Ure’s Diet. Arts 
III. 616 Some of the English porcelain has been called iron- 
stone-china. This is composed usually of 60 parts of Cornish 
stone, 40 of China-clay, and 2 of flint-glass ; or 42 of felspar, 
the same quantity of clay, 10 parts of flints ground, and 8 of 
flint-glass. Slag from iron-smelting is Sometimes introduced 
into the paste. 1897 Olive Schreiner P. Halkett i. 14 He 
had wandered among long grasses and ironstone Koppjes. 

Iron-tree. A name (more or less local) for 
various trees ancl shrubs with very hard wood, as 
Ixora ferrea of the West Indies (also called hard- 
wood), and Mesita ferrea of the East Indies (also 
called ironzuood). 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. v, A tree .. which in the Brazils 
they call the Iron Tree, for its exceeding hardness. ^ 1836 
Maccillivray tr. Humboldt’s Trav. iii. 53 Two species of 
iron-tree, the arbutus callicarpa, and other evergreens, 
adorn this zone. 1859 Tennent Ceylon I. 1. iii. 94 Near 
every Buddhist temple the priests plant the Iron tree.. for 
the sake of its flowers. 

Ironware (3i*3inwe®i). A general name for 
all light articles made of iron ; hardware. 

1447-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1S86) I. 399 Iren 
steel Nailles and iren ware. Ibid. 401 Iren Steel ferment 
neyles and Ironware. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. x b, The yron 
Ware as barres, bandes, hokes, boltes,. staples or latches. 
1675 Cotton Scoffer Sco/t 112 To get him make their Iron- 
ware Sword, Trident, Sickles, Gieves. 
iTonweed. [f. Iron sb. + Weed sb. ; so called 
from the hard stem.] The Knapweed ( Centaurea 
nigra), and the N. American species of Vemonia . 

1827 Clare Sheph. CaL 47 And ‘Iron-weed’, content to 
share The meanest .spot that spring can spare, i860 Bart- 
Lf.tt Diet. Amer., Iron Weed (Vernonia noveboracensis).. 
almost the only tall weed found in the beautiful ‘woods 
pastures ’ of Kentucky and Tennessee. 1880 T. Hay Pike 
County Ball . 97 And widely weaves the Iron-Weed A woof 
Of purple dyes. 

Ironwood, iron-wood (si-ainiwud). Name 
given (more or less locally) to the extremely hard 
Wood of various trees, of many different orders and 
countries ; also to the trees themselves. 

Among these are the genus Sidcroxylon (chiefly tropical' ; 
Several species of Dtospyros or Ebony ; Ostrya virginica , 
Bumclia lycioides, Carp in us amer icon a , etc. of N. America ; 
Sloauea jamaieensis and Erythroxylon arcolatum of the 
W. Indies ; Xylia dolabidformis, Mcsua ferrea , Metros l- 
deros vera , Stadtmannia Sidcroxylon, etc. of the E. Indies ; 
Qopaifera Mopane of E. tropical Africa; Olea capcnsis and 
O. uiuiulata. of S. Africa; Notelxa ligustrina of Tasmania 
and N. S. Wales ; etc. Also with defining epithet, as 
Bastard Ironwood, /a^<tm leniiscifolia and Trichilia 
hiria, of the W. Indies; Black Ironwood, Condalia 
ferrea of N. America, and Olea uudulata of S. Africa ; 
Bed Ironwood, Reytwsia latifolia of N. America; 
White Ironwood, Hypelate trifoliata of N. America, 
and Vepris [Todd alia] lane co lata of S. Africa. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadccs (1673) 74 Ironwood Is called so, 
for the extream hardness ;. . ’TLs much used for Coggs to the 
Rollers. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 621 An Ironwood from 
the Cape. X719DE Foe Crusoe t. ix. The wood called the 
iron-wood. 1731 Medley Kolben’s Cate G. H ope II. 243 
African Iron wood.. so call'd because, when dry, tisas hard 
as iron, and not to be clove by the most furious strokes with 
the hatchet. 1781 Smeathman in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 133 
Unless iron-wood posts have been made use of, not the least 
Vestige of an house is to be discovered. xSoz Barrington 
Hist. N. S. Wales xii. 479 A club of iron -uood, uhich the 
cannibals had left in the boat. 187* Raymond Statist. 
Mines 4- Mining 271 The ravines, .arc well stocked with a 
species of lignum-viue, know n here as * ironwood ’. 
Ironwork, iron-work (*wi)ik). Forms; see 

Iron sb. b 


63-2 
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IE-RADIATE. 


IRONWORKER. 


1. Work in iron ; usually concr. that part of any- 
thing that is made of iron, or articles made of iron 
collectively. 

1451 Yatton Churchou. Ace .* (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 02 For 
yreworke for tj wyndowys - . iii s. i* d. 1475 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 597 All other Irnewerk redy 
wrought. 1497 S' aval Ace- Hot. 1/1 1 (1896) 83 Ircnwerk 
nailes and other store. 2556-7 m Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(i2£6) I. 442 For Iron and Iron worke abowte the Koode. 
iS9*"3 in S wayne SarumChurch<o.Acc. 11896) i4 r Ire work 
abought the church. 1613 Pukchas Pilgrimage (*614) S3 
Inventers of Artes .. building, yron-workes, tents, and such 
like. 1691 T. HI ale) A cc. New Invent. 11 The dl cowhuon 
of the Harwich’s Iron-works discovered at her cleaning in 
1682. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 167, I had more iron- 
work saved out of the ship. 3866 Rogers Agric. $ 
Prices I. xxu 545 Wheels fitted with their iron-work. 

2. An establishment where iron is smelted, or 
where. heavy iron goods are made. Now always 
in pi. form ironworks (which is sometimes con- 
strued as a s tug.). 

1581 Act 23 Elis, c. 3 Which woods - .be by him presented 
and coppised for the vse of his Iron workes. 1634-5 Brere- 
ton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 1. 148 Here he shewed me a con- 
venient seat for an iron-work. 1643 Boate Ircl. Sat. Hist. 
(1652) 132 Of the lesser Iron-works, called Bloomeries. 3685 
Petty Last Will in Tracts (1769) p. vi, I set up iron-works 
and pilchard -fishing in Kerry. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xx. IV. 466 A man of great merit, who, having begun life 
with nothing, had created a noble estate by ironworks, 
fb. A mine for digging iron-ore. Obs. 

1733 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 290 The Bath-Fabric had Ore 
and Fuel from the Silures. .where Adrian sunk an Iron* 
work. 

S. attrib . 


1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proport. 104 In Iron-work Fur- 
naces are the greatest and most regular moving Bellows that 
are any where used. 1899 Westm. Gas. 30 Dec. 8/3 Two 
ironwork contractors. 

Hence I'ronworky a. (nonce-tud.), abounding m 
or characterized by ironwork. 

1 833 Ruskin Prxterita I. vi. 189, ! was already wise 
enough to feel the Cathedral stiff ana iron-worky. 

Ironworker (ai'aaniwziukoj). One who works 
in iron ; one engaged at ironworks. 

14. . Voc . in Wr.-Wfilcker 583/2 Ferrari ns, an yreworchere 
or an yremongere, or a ferrour. 3882 Ouida Maremwa I. 
151 The ironworkers of Follonica beating the ore of Elba 
into shape. 1889 Boy's Own Paper 7 Sept. 779/2 That 
picturesque town of ironworkers. 

So Tron-wo rked ppl. a., worked in iron, of 
wrought iron ; I Ton-working- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

3730 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x836) I. 231 An Iron- 
works Desk for y° Bible. 3846 C. G. Prowett Prometh . 
Bound 33 On thy left hand the iron-working tribe. 3874 
Raymond Statist. Mines .$• Mining 499 Apparatus for iron- 
working is not yet represented in the laboratories. 3895 
Daily Sews 23 Sept. 7/4 Increased strength has been im- 
parted to the iron-working branches by the further advance 
this week in unmarked iron. 3897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 324 The other iron- working West Coast tribes. 


I*rouwort (- wfrit). [f. Iron sb. + Wort, tr. L. 
siderltis (Pliny), a. Gr. atZr)piris y name of a herb 
having the reputed power of healing sword-wounds, 
f. oidrjpos iron.] Name for plants of the genus 
Sidentis (N.O. Labi a Pd ) ; also applied to some 
other labiates, as species of Galeopsis. 

356a Turner Herbal it. 135 b, Thys kinde [of Sideritis] is 
called in Duchc Glitkraut, it may be called in English 
Yronwurt or Rock sage. 3682 Grew Anat. Fltrwcrs App. 

§ it The Top is .. Poynted, or at least, Roundish, as m 
Lamiuin, Ironwort. 1866 T re as. Dot. , Iron wort, Siderltis’, 
als»o Galeopsis Ladanum. Yellow I-, Galcopsis villosa. 
Irony (a’wriJhi), sb. [ad. L. iron! a (Cicero), 

a. Gr. tlpojvua ‘dissimulation, ignorance purposely 
affected*. Cf. F. ironic (y route, Oresme, 14th c.). 
In early use often in Lat, form ironia.] 

1 . A figure of speech in which the intended 
meaning is the opposite of that expressed by the 
words used; usually taking the form of sarcasm 
or ridicule in which laudatory expressions are used 
to imply condemnation or contempt. 

1501 [see 3]. 3533 More Debell. Salem v. Wks. 939/1 

When be calleth one self noughty lad, both a shreud boy 
& a good. setuxe, the tone in y* proper simple spcch, the 
lolher by the fygurc of ironye or antiphrasis. 3540 Cover- 
DAUK.Co'fut. Statuiish Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 333 Now is 
ironia as much to bay as a mockage, derision. 3589 Put- 
TESHam Eng. Poesie itt. xviii. (Arb.) 199 By the figure 
ironia, which we call the drye mocl:. 1637 Mokyson I tin. 
1. 160 Your quip.. that you were ashamed to write to mee 
for your rude stile. Very* good. 1 finde the Irony. 3620 
Middleton & Rowley World Tost, it Tennis 124 By his 
needle he understands ironia. That with one eye looks two 
ways at once. 1788 Mad. D'AkulAY Diary 13 Feb., He 
believed Irony the ablest weapon of oratory. ^ xBz 3 Wuately 
llhet. in Enc)d. Mctrip, (1845) 1.265/1 Aristotle mentions 
.. Eironeia, which in his time was commonly employed to 
.signify, not according to the modern use of 1 Irony, saying 
the contrary to what is meant*, but, what later writers 
usually express by Litotes, i. c. ‘saying less than is meant 
3837 Macaulay Ess ., Bacon (1857) 428 A drayman, in a 
passion, calls out, ‘You arc a pretty fellow \ without 
suspecting that he it uttering irony. 1876 J. Weis* // 7 /, 
Hum . .y Shahs, ii. 44 It is irony when Lowell, speaking of 
Dante's intimacy with the Scriptures, adds,* They do even 
a scholar no harm’. 

b. with an and //. An instance of this ; an 
ironical utterance or expression- 

1551 Gardiner S.tcram. 33 He spake it by an Iionie 
or sWnc, 1632-35 Br. Hall Contempt, O. T. xtx. iii, 


Ironies deny strongest in affirming. 3656 E. Reyner Rules 
Govt. Tongue 227 An Irony is a nipping jeast, or 5 speech 
that hath the honey of pleasantnesse m its mouth, and a 
sting of rebuke in its utile. 1706-7 Rrjlcx. upon R idicule 22 1 
Subtil and delicate Ironies. 3738 Warburton Div. Legal. 
I. Ded. 9 A thorough Irony addressed to some hot Bigots- 
3894 W. J. Dawson Making of Manhood 29 Smart sneers 
ar.d barbed ironies at the expense of every movement which 
seeks to meliorate the common lot. 

2. Jig. A condition of affairs or events of a char- 
acter opposite to what was, or might naturally be, 
expected ; a contradictory outcome of events as if 
in mockery of the promise and fitness of things* 
(In F. ironic du sort.) 

1649 G. Daniel Triuarclu, Hen. V, cxcviii, Yet here: 
(and ’tis the Ironie of Warre Where Arrowes forme the 
Argument,) he best Acquitts himselfe, who doth a Horse 
prefer To his proud Rider. 3833 Thirlwall in Philo/. 
Museum II. 483 (title) On the Irony of Sophocles. Ibid. 
493 The contrast between man with his hopes, fears, wishes, 
and undertakings, and a dark, inflexible fate, affords abundant 
room for the exhibition of tragic irony. 1860 W. Collins 
Worn. White in. xi. 413 The irony of circumstances holds 
no mortal catastrophe in respect. 1878 Morley Carlyle 194 
With no eye for. .the irony of their fate. 1884 A ’oucouf. 
«y Indep. Lit. Suppl. 6 Nov. j/i The irony of time is wonder* 
ful. 3894 T. Hardy (title) Life's Little Ironies. 

3. In etymological sense; Dissimulation, pre- 
tence; esp. in reference to the dissimulation of 
ignorance practised by Socrates as a means of con- 
futing an adversary (Socraiic irony). 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506) iv. xxii. 293 To 
say of bym selfe ony thynge of his feblenesses &. neces- 
sytes, or of his synnes. .to the end that a man be renowmed 
& reputed humble abiect & grete thynge in merytes & de- 
uocyons before god. .such synne is named yronye, not that 
the whiche is of grammare, by the whicbe a man sayth one 
& gyueth to understande the contrarye. 1655 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, m. (170D 76/1 The whole confirmation of the 
Cause, even the whole Life seems to carry an Irony, such 
was the Life of Socrates, who was for that reason called 
eipwi/ ; that is, one that personates an unlearned Man, and 
is an admirer of others as Wise. 2848 H. Rogers Ess. I. 
vi. 318 The irony of Socrates .. may be not unfittingly 
expressed by saying, that it is a logical masked battery. 
2860 Emerson Cond. Life , Consider at. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
4x6 Like Socrates, with his famous irony ; like Bacon, with 
life-long dissimulation. 

Irony (ai-a-ini, oi-'rani) , a. Also 4-7 yrony, 
-ie, 6 yrnye. [f. Inox sh. 1 + -y.J Consisting of 
iron ; of the nature of iron ; resembling iron in 
some quality, as hardness, taste, or colour; abound- 
ing in or containing iron. 

138a Wyclif Dcut. xxviii. 23 Be heuene that is aboue 
thee braasny (1388 brasun}; and the lond that thou tredist 
yrony [1388 yrun, 2611 of iron). 2583 Stanvhurst sEneis, 
etc. Ps. 11. (Arb.) 227 From oure persons pluck we there 
yrnye yokes. 2654 Hammond Fundamentals (J.), It is 
not strange if the irony chains have more solidity than 
the contemplative. 2764 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 82/2 
It is a ponderous irony earth. 2843 Portlock Geol. 54X 
Sulphate of barytes, associated, with irony quartz. 1875 
G. Macdonald Malcolm II. xviii. 243 Crystals of a clear 
irony brown. 

I-rooted, i-roted, ME. pa. pple. of Root v. 
I-roat, -ed, of Roast v. I-roted, i-rotted, 
of Rot ». I-rouned, of Rons v., to whisper. 

tlrou'r. Obs. Also 4 irrour. [a. AF. irour, 
OF. iror, irur (lath c.), later ireur anger = Pr. 
iror, f. L. Ira lltB, with ending of furor, horror, 
terror, etc.] Ire, anger. 

13.. Scityn Sag. (\V.) 954 With herte wroth, & gret 
irour. a 1380 St. Ambrosius 824 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
21 pe biddyng of pe emperour pretep me wij> gret irrour. 

flTOUS, a. Obs. Also 4 irwis, irose, 4 -6 
irus, yrous, -ows, 5 irows, -eons, irrous, 5-6 
irouse. [a. AF. irons , OF. iros, irus , later ireux , = 
Pr. iros , It. iroso pop.L. type * Iros -us, (. Ira Ire.] 

1. Given to anger, hot-tempered, irascible. 

x 3°3 R- Brunne Handl. Synne 7x52 Chaste ys nat irus, 
And charyte ys nat coveytous. a 2450 Ant. de la Tour 
(1868I 74 This Henana was yrous and. felon, and of euyl lyf, 
1530 Elyot Gov. t. ix, By a cruell and irous maister the wittes 
of children be dulled. . 2574 Hellowes Gueuards Earn. 
Ep. (1534) 1 14 Solon Solonio being demanded whom we call 
properly irous, answered, hec that little esteemeth to loose 
bis friendcs, and maketb no account to recover eniinies. 

2. Wrathful, angry, enraged. 

23.. A". A /is. 330 (MS. Bodl.) His leue took Ncptenabus, 
To his In wel yrous. a 2340 Hampole Psalter x\ n. 51 My 
delyuercre of myn enmys yrous. 11x386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
? 545 Suich cursynge as comth of Irous. herte. c 1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vii. v»i. 206 Agaynehym thai ware all trows. 
1474 Canton Chesse n. iiL C^ b, An angry and yrous persone 
weneth that for to doo evyl is good counceyl. c 1500 New 
Notbroune Mayd 435 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. x3 His irous 
brayde Wyll not be layed For me nor yet for you. 

t I'rously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-LY-.J In an 
angry manner, angrily, wrathfully. 

2375 Barbour Bruce vni. 244 Thairfor he ansueryt irusly. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xiv. 263 Ful Irowsly torned they 
Into that pres, c 1475 Partenay 4692 Gaffray. .After sped 
Apace, yrously being. 

t Irpe, sb. Obs. rare. [Origin unknown ; found 
with the following in Ben Jonson.] Some kind 
of gesture : ? a toss or jerk of the head, the act of 
perking. Gifford suggested ‘a fantastic grimace, 
or contortion of the body*. 

1599 B. Jon.son Cynthia's Rev. v. iiL Palinode, Vtom 
Spanish shrugs, French faces, smirks, irpes, and all affected 
humours. Good Mercury defend us. 


So f Irpe ? a. t ? perk, smart. Obs. . 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rc~o. m. v, Maintaine your 
station, brisk, and irpe, shew the supple motion of yo^i 
pliant body. 

Irracliance (ir^-dians). [f. Irradiant : see 
-ance.] The fact of irradiating ; the emission of 
rays of light, emitted radiance. Also fig. in refer- 
ence to spiritual or intellectual radiance. 

1667 Milton P. L. vm. 617 Do they mix Irradiance, 
virtual or immediate touch ? 1735-6 H. Brooke l/niv. 
Beauty vi. 339 Thou awful Depth of Wisdom unexplorM \ 
Thou Height, where never human fancy soar’d ! Supreme 
Irradiance ! a 2760 1 . H. Browne Poems , Design «j- Beauty 
(2768) 206 They, from irradiance of thy genial beam Prolific 
with immortal offspring teem. 2888 B. W. Richardson Sen 
of a star III. xi. 176 A kingdom to which the world will 
come for irradiance. 

Irradiancy (irr'-diansi). [f. as prec : see 
-ANCY.] The quality or fact of being irradiant. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. 55 As for irradiancy 
or sparkling which is found in many gems it is not dis- 
coverable in. this. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 21S Mark., the 
benign irradiancy of his eyes. 1882-3 Schaff Eneyci. Relig. 
Kntnul. II. 2658 That luminous irradiancy which was sup- 
posed to emanate and surround a divine being. 

Irradiant (iri^diant), a. [ad. L. irradiant- 
em, pr. pple. of irradiare to Irradiate.] Emit- 
ting rays of light ; shining brightly. Also fg. in 
reference to spiritual or intellectual radiance. 

1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1532) 299b, Moost clere beme 
& irradyant splendour of y 1 glory ete.rnall. 3592 R. D. 
HyPnerotomachia 1 He crysped up his irradient heyres, 
2621 Spf.ed Hist. Gt . Brit. ix. xii. § 109. 694 The just bright- 
nesse of his iiradiant vertues. .adorning her with Garlands, 
conquered Spoyles, and Trophees. 1720 Brit. Apollo III. 
No. 25. 3/1 As Fire extinguish’d by th* Irradiant Sun. 
2865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch.yj Effulgent, with the glory 
of His Godhead, irradiant with His Divine love. 1883 
Myers Rcncival Youth 260 O Nature's darling, pure and 
fair, From light foot to irradiant hair 1 
Irradiate (ire 1 dit v t) , ppl. a. [ad. L. ir radial us, 
pa. pple. of irradiare (see next).] Illumined; 
made bright or brilliant. Const, as pple. or adj. 

2526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 2531) 129 Our soule irradiate 
or made bryght with the Iyght of the aungell. 2725 Pope 
Odyss. x. 583 The Theban Bard, depriv’d of sight, Within, 
irradiate with prophetic light. 1729 Savage Wanderer 11. 
86 A phoenix, with irradiate crest. 1814 Cary panic 
(Chandos) 277 The sky Erewhile irradiate only with his 
beam. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy Greece (1898) 1. \. 24 
Sailing through, .tracts of light irradiate heavens. 

Irradiate (ire^dirit), v. Also 7 inradiate. 
[f, ppl. stem of L. irradiare to shine forth, f. ir- 
(Ir- 1) + radiare to shine, f. radius ray : cf. prec.] 

1. trans . To direct rays of light upon ; to shine 
upon ; to make bright by causing light to fall upon ; 
to illumine. 

1623 Cockeram, Irradiate , to shine vpon. 2669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles r. 1. i. 7 As the greater light irradiates and 
enlightens the world. <1x704 Sir W. Jones Hymn to 
Laeshmt Wks. 2799 VI. 363 When thy smile irradiates yon 
blue fields, Observant Indra sheds the genial show'r. 2805 
Soutjiey M aiioc 11. xviii, The midnight lightnings .. 1 hat 
with their awful blaze, irradiate heaven, Then leave a blacker 
night. 3873 L. Ferguson Disc. 64 The face that was 
irradiated on the Mount was the very face his disciples 
knew so well. 

b. spec, in Astro! . To cast beams upon. Also 
absol. 

2603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astro l. xxni. 498 Originally 
they were friendly irradiated of Iupiler, the Suunc, Venus, 
and Mercurie. 2622 Burton A fiat. Mel . t.ii. t. iv. 75 In 
the Horoscope, irradiated bv those quartile aspects of 
Satume or Mars, the childe shall be mad or melancholy. 
3686 Goad Celest. Bodies 111. L 393 Ij from the Opposite 
Sign irradiates between <J and 9 s0 posited. 

T c. To influence with or as with rays of heat 
or anything else of radiant character. Obs. 

3668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. xvii. ^ The 
neighbouring Spermatick Vessels are irradiated ami vir- 
tuated by the Kidneys, even as the Brain irradiates the 
lower Parts, by an inbred property resembling light. a\ 1677 
Hale Prim. Grig. Man. 1. Hi. 76 That Ethereal or Solar 
heat, that must digest, influence, irradiate, and put those 
more simple parts of Matter into motion and coalition. 

2. Jig. and transf. a. To illumine with spiritual 
or intellectual light ; to throw light upon anything 
intellectually obscure. 

2627 Feltham Resolves 11. [1.] xiv. (2628) 40 It.rinradiates 
the soul. 2638 Rouse Hcav. Univ. 11.(1702) 19 Universally 
to irradiate and teach them, a 27x0 Bp. Bull AVrw. l** 
v. (R.), That his mind was irradiated with a divine illumina- 
rion % 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. yiii. § 4?* 3^ , c 
fir>.t irTadialed the entire annals of antiquity .. with flaAlici 
of light. 1864 Bowen Lo^ic 10 With their light thev irradiate 
and make clearly intelligible everything to which they are 
referred. 

b. To brighten as with light ; to light up (the 
face) with beauty, gladness, animation, etc. 

1652 Sherburne Rape of Helen Poems 5s Such Beauty 
did his Looks irradiate. 1805 Wokdsw. Prelude u. iy) 
A virtue which irradiates and exalts Objects through wtoC't 
intercourse o( sense. 2843 Lever J. Hinton xxxv. (137s) 
241 The priest’s jovial good humour irradiated Ins h ;, PP)‘ 
countenance. 2877 Black Green Past, xxix. 2^6 Thcsubmac 
features of Madame Columbus, now irradiated with tnumpn* 

c. transf. To adorn with splendour. 

2717 Pope Ely Isa ^ 136 Na weeping orphan saw hi* fathers 
stores Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. 

3. To radiate ; to send forth in or as in ra) s. 

a 1617 Bayne Lect. (2634) *25 Light irradiated upon oar 
mindcs. 2794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 6j Heat car-awl 
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IRRATIONAL. 


be irradiated or move from bodies, as light does, either by 
reflection or transmission. 1893 Chicago Advance 21 Sept., 
Whose presence upon the platform had irradiated strength 
and cheer. 

+ 4. intr. To radiate, to diverge in the form of 
rays. Obs. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 84 Irradiating all manner of ways 
into the form 01 a Globe, the several Selenites, like so many 
radii, all pointing to the center. ^1x704 Locke Paraphr. 
2 Cor. iv. 6^ note, A Communication of Glory or Light . . 
which irradiated from his Face when he descended from the 
Mount. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ty Exp . Philos. II. xxi. 414 
Their powers decay according to their distances from the 
centres from which they irradiated. 

5. intr. To emit rays, to shine {on or upon). 

1642 W. Price Semi. 17 That not a beame of divine grace 
should . . irradiate on his soule. 1656 S. Winter Serin. 141 
If the Lord irradiate upon the souls of children in heaven. 
1784 Bp. Horne Lett. Infidel, x. 167 Day was the state of 
the hemisphere, on which light irradiated. 

6 . intr. To become radiant; to light up. 

1800 Coleridge in C. K. Paul^ IK. Godwin (1876) II. 3 
Lamb every now and then irradiates. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. xx. (i860) 462 The eye is taught to brighten, the lip 
to smile, and the whole countenance to irradiate. 

Hence Irra-diating* vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; whence 
Irradiatingly adv., in an irradiating manner. 

2651 Hobbes Govt . .5- Soc, * Ep ; Ded., The light to be 
carried thither for the irradiating its doubts. 1659 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea 219 note , As the Sun does upon the Rainbow, by 
gilding of it with its golden, and irradiating beams. 1794 
J. Hutton Philos. Light , etc. 75 An irradiating body, such 
as a candle. 1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 510 Irradiation, 

. . shooting or proceeding from a centre— as an irradiating 
pain. 1893 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 40 Amid the 
plumed and sceptred ones Irradiatingly Jovian. 

Irradiated (ir£t ‘dieted), ppl, a. [f. prec. + 
-ed 1.] 

1. a. Emitted as rays from a centre, b. Made 
luminous ; shone upon, lighted up by rays from 
some luminous source. 

. *794 J. Hutton Philos . Li$ht, etc. 61 The theory of 
irradiated heat. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. lxiii, With 
an irradiated face and opened eyes. 

2. Her. Having a representation of rays. 

1864 Boutell Her. Hist. <$- Pop. \x. § 12 (ed)' 3) 352 
The Star. .is also a mullet, on an irradiated field of gold. 

Irradiation (irs'diif'-Jan). [a. F. irradiation , 
ad. L. *irradidtiSn-em, n. of action from irradidra : 
see Ibb.u5i.ite v.] 

I. In reference to rays of light. 

1. The action of irradiating, or emitting rays or 
beams of light ; shining, 

. *59 ? Sparry tr. Cattail’s Geomaitcie 50 The beaming and 
irradiation of the saide Signes. 1615 E. Howes S tow's Ann. 
1030/2 The Irradiation of this Comets streame was some- 
time extended to a wonderfull length. 1621 Burton Atiat. 
Mel. 11. ii. m. 323 The same verticall stars, the same irradia- 
tions of Planets, aspects alike. 1658 South Senu. (1744) 
VIII. xiii. 363 Sooner may a dark room enlighten itself, 
without the irradiation of a candle or the sun. *800 Her- 
schel in Phil. Trans. XC. 257 Advanced far enough to 
receive the irradiation of the colour which passed through 
the opening. 1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. I. lii. 
46 There was something positively phosphoric in the 
irradiation on her face and hair, as though in sober truth 
they were selfluminous. 

b. A my of light, a beam. 

1643 Howell Parables on Times 6 The Sunne detained 
hisbeamesand irradiations from them. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India fy P. x8i How he.. dispenses his Irradiations as 
far as either Pole. 1790 Umfreville II udsoits Bay 23 The 
Aurora Borealis .. sometimes the irradiations are seen of 
a very bright red, at other times of a pale milky colour. 

2. Jig. a. A beaming forth of spiritual light. 

1633 Earl Manch. A l Mondo (1636) 28 If in this life 

holinesse maketh the face of a man to shine, by an irradia- 
tion from the heart. 1648 Eikon Bos. 76 God . . from whom 
alone are all the irradiations of true Glory and Majesty. 
a 1711 Ken Serin. \Vks._(i838) 114 His conversation had so 
many irradiations of divinity in it. 174 7 H er v E Y Medit. II. 
xoo Opening our Minds to the Irradiations of his Wisdom. 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. i. 5 The sun of truth shot 
forth the irradiations of a clearer light on the dark events 
of the most ancient times. 

b. Intellectual enlightenment; illumination of 
the mind. 

*589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. yiii. (Arb.) 35^ Such 
persons as be illuminated with the brightest irradiations of 
knowledge and of the verilie and due proportion of things. 
1608 T. James Apol. Wycltf 11 Some are illuminated and 
enlightened from aboue, .. which illumination and irradia- 
tion of theirs., is much confirmed and warranted vnto 
vs, by their holy Hues and conuersations. x66t K. W. Con/. 
Charac., Pragni. Pulpit-Jiller (i860) 83 Their poetical 
faculties devoid of all philosophick irradiations. 1754 J ohn- 
son Adventurer No. 137 P 9 They are universally ignorant, 
yet with greater or less irradiations of knowledge. x86o 
W. Collins Worn. White 11. i. 158 She. .brightened suddenly 
with the irradiation of a new idea. 

3. Optics. The apparent enlargement or extension 
of the edges of an object strongly illuminated, when 
seen against a dark ground. 

1834 Nat. Philos. III. Astronomy x\{. 249 note (U. K. S.), 
The first of these corrections is attributed to an optical effect 
called irradiation. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. 1. yii. 
7.8 To allow for exaggeration of its dimensions by irradia- 
tion. 1876 Bernstein Five Senses 77 People look larger 
111 hsht clothes than in dark, which may also he explained 
as the > effect of irradiation. 1878 Foster Phys. tti. ii. 433 
* rr Oiiiatio>i t a white patch on a dark ground appears larger, 
and a dark patch on a white ground smaller, than it 
really U. 


H. * In reference to other rays. 

4. The emission of heat-rays. 

*794 J- Hutton Phil. Light , etc. 67 Those philosophers, 
who have adopted the theory of irradiated heat,.. suppose, 
that there is no irradiation when there is an equilibrium of 
heat among bodies. 

5. Emanation from a common centre. 

1879 tr. De Quatre/ages' Hum. Spec. 179 Zoological 
geography is now met with everywhere, because it has 
spread by irradiation in every direction from this centre. 

+ 6 . In older Physiology : The emission or 
emanation of any fluid, influence , principle , or 
virtue, from an active centre. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body oj Man §7 If a nerue be deriued vnto 
the part, by whose illustration and irradiation, all the 
particles of that part haue sence. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. iii. ix. 124 The generation of bodies is not effected 
as some conceive, of soules, that is, by Irradiation. 1666 
Harvey Morb. Angl. iv. 38 The manner whereby the faculty 
of the brain effects a locomotive action in any muscul 
is by irradiation. 1706 Phillips, Irradiation , . . us'd by 
Van Jfelmont . . to express the Operation of some Mineral 
Medicines, which they will have to impart their Virtue 
without sending forth any thing material out of them, and 
without loss of their own Substance or Weight. 

fb. The (fancied) emission of an immaterial 
fluid or influence from the eye. Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 511 There seemeth to be 
acknowledged, in the Act of Enuy, an Ejaculation, or 
Irradiation of the Eye. 1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone, 
Relig. r. iii. 38 As the irradiations of our Eyes are dissipated 
in the wide Aer. 1696 Aubrey Mi$c. (1721) 185 Infants are 
very sensible of these Iradiationsofthe Eyes ; In. .Southern 
Countries, the Nurses and Parents are very shy to let People 
look upon their young Children for fear of Fascination. 

7. Physiol. 'A movement which proceeds from 
the centre peripherically ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; the 
transmission of nerve-excitation from a nerve- 
centre outwards ; also, the spreading of a stimulus 
from one nerve-centre to others. 

1847 tr, Feuchtcrslebcn's Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 88 
The transition to the homogeneous is called irradiation (in 
motor nerves synergy— in sensitive, sympathy). 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Irreuiiatio, . . term used in physics, 
for the movement from the centre to the circumference of a 
body: irradiation. 

8 . Anat. 1 Applied to the disposition of fibres or 
other structures in the form of a star, with a centre 
and diverging rays* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS7). 

Irradiative (ir^'diVfrV), a. [f. L. irradidt 
ppl. stem of irradidre to Irradiate : see -ative.] 
Of which the property or tendency is to irradiate ; 
illuminative. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 433 The reason, 
as the irradiative power, and the representative of the 
infinite, judges the understanding as the faculty of the 
finite. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. x. ii. (1872) III. 233 Of 
another Correspondence, beautifully irradiattvefor the young 
heart, we must say almost nothing. 1864 Ibid. xni. ix. 
V. 92 Radiant, and irradiative, like paths of the gods. 

Irradiator (ir^'dir'tai). [agent-n. in L. form 
from Irradiate vJ] One who or that which 
irradiates; an illuminator. 

1750 W. Hodges Elihui J755) 10 The word, .signifies the 
Irradiator, or he that irradiates and enlightens. x8ii H. & 
J. Smith Rej. Addr. x. 61 At such a distance from the oily 
irradiators which now dazzle the eyes of him who addresses 
you. 

Irradicable (irae*dikab’l), a. rare . [f. Ir- 2 + 
L. rddfedre to take root, to root (taken as if — 1 to 
root out, uproot’) + -able : cf. Eradicable.J That 
cannot be rooted out ; — Ineradicable. 

1728 Morgan Algiers L Pref. 2 S0 deep is that jrradic- 
able Inveteracyingrafted in my Mind. 1795 Hist, in Ann. 
Reg. 66 For which they would alwavs be suspected to retain 
an irradicable predilection. 1846 Pusey Serin, in Mozley 
Ess. (1878) II. 160 Guilt is fastened on its feelings, as if it 
were irradicable and eternal. 

Irradical (ircu'dikal), a. A lath. Obs. rare— 1 . 
[In- 2 .] Of which the root cannot be extracted. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 330 Among particular Com- 
pound Surdes, some are in a sort Irradical, and have their 
Roots extracted only by altering their characters. 

t Irra'dicate, ppl. a- Ohs. rare- 1 . In 5 
iradioate. [f. In - 1 + L. radicat-us, pa. pple. of 
radicare to take root] Rooted, enrooted. 

2436 Pel. Poems (Rolls) IL 204 He J Christ ) .. Mote gefe 
us pease so welle iradicate Here in Jhis worlde, that after 
alle this feste Wee mowe have pease in the londe of byheste. 

Irradicate (irce’dik^t), v. rare. [f. In - 1 + 
L. radtedre, -art to take root, f. radic-eni root; 
cf. eradicate .J traits . To fix by the root, to enroot. 

1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss ., Stud. Math.. (1852) 292 
Irradicaied in it by custom. 1838 — Logic. xxviii. (1866) 1 1.’ 
86 To tear up what has become irradicaied in his intellectual 
and inoral being. 

Irra*reflable, a. rare. [Ir- -.J That cannot 
be rarefied. 

1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 104 Many terrestrial, or indis- 
soluble and irrarefiable parts, we find in Soot. 

Irrascible, erron. form of Irascible. 

f Irra’Sed, -it, ppl. a. Her. Obs. In 9 erron. 
inrnced. [f. Ik- 1 + Rased, in med.L. irrdsa 
* scraped in ’.] = Indented 2 . (Cf. Erased 2 , 2 b.) 

1486 Bk. St. A/bans, Her. D ij b. Off arrays quafrjterit and 
irrasyt now I will speke .. called quartern armys irrasit for 
the colouris be rasit owt as oonyoloure in rasyng ware take 
away from an othir. Ibid, Diva, Dvb. 1828-40 Berry j 


[ Ency cl.. Herald. I, Itiraced, or Racee, are terms used by 
Upton [i.e. in Bk. St. Albans, as above] and others, meaning 
indented. 1830 in Robson Brit . Herald III. Gloss. 1889 
in Elvly Diet. Her. 

+ Irrationabi*lity. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. 
irrationdhilitds, f. irrationabitis: see next and 
-ity.] Unreasonableness, irrationality. 

1627-77 Feltwam Resolves n. Ixvii. 302 By the I rrat ion- 
abilities arisingjrom our selves or others. 1645 City Alarum 
7, I hate irrationability in whom soever 1 find it. 1820 
Coleridge Lett., to J. H. Green 25 May (18951 711 Easier 
to laugh.. at the question than to prove its irrationability. 

f Irrationable (irse'jinab’l), a. Obs. or an A. 
[ad. late L. ij 'ration a b 11- is without reason, f. ir- 
(In- -) + ratiouabilis Rationable.] 

1. Not endowed with reason ; = Irrational a. i . 

1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus. !. (1877) 92 There is no 

creature, .how irrationable soeuer, that dooth degencrateax 
man dooth. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 116 Irrationable Creatures 
do know such kindc of meats, as are hurtful and dangerous 
to them. 

2. Not in accordance with reason ; unreasonable ; 
= Irrational a. 2. 

^1650 May Satyr. Puppy (1657) 55, I had three reasons 
..First, I was drunke, a strong one, extracted from my 
irrationable weafcnesse, 1731 Gentl. Mag. I. 421 Amongst 
our popular Errors none are more inexcusable than those 
irrationable and reciprocal Dislikes of the great and small 
Vulgar of the City and Country. 183a I. Taylor Saturday 
Even. (1833) 70 Enforcing from the people an irrationable 
homage to certain excrescences. 

Hence t Irra tionally adv., unreasonably. 

a 1650 May Satyr. Puppy (1657) 95 Embassadors . . were 
almost fain to beg a life of them, who (irrationably) under- 
valewed it in themselves. 

Irrational (irarjhnal), a. and sb. [ad. L. irra- 
tiondl-is , f. ir- (Ir- -) -t rational-is Rational.] 

A. adj. 1, Not endowed with reason. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. m. (Cock <jr Fox) t, Thocht 
brutall beistis be irrational), That is to say, wantand dis- 
cretioun. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Banish'd Virg. 
128 Confirmed in such an opinion by the nature of irration- 
all animals. x66x Lovell Hist. Auint.fi Min. Introd., 
As for Animals,_ they are animate bodies, and sentient, 
having locall motion, and are either irrationall or_ rationall. 
*75* Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) I. 221 Nothing has a 

G reater effect on all plants and irrational animals. 1826 
cott Woofist. iv, That may be true of the more irrational 
kinds of animals among each other. 

2. Contrary to or not in accordance with reason; 
unreasonable, utterly illogical, absurd. 

164X Ld. Brooke Eng. Episc. 23 All my acts may be 
Irrational), and^ yet not sinful!. 1664-94 South Twelve 
Serin . II. 15 This certainly is a Confidence of all others the 
most ungrounded and irrational. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 
i. Wks. VIII. 84 Inconsiderate courage has given \\.ay to 
irrational fear. 1825 M'Culloch Pol. Econ. it. ii. 123 
Nothing can be more irrational and absurd, than that dread 
of the progress of others in wealth and civilization that was 
once so prevalent. 1875 fiowexv Plato (ed. 2) V. 186 If 
men > cannot have a rational belief, they will have an 
irrational. 

3. Alalh. Of a number, quantity, or magnitude; 
Not rational; not commensurable with ordinary 
quantities such as the natural numbers; not ex- 
pressible by an ordinary (finite) fraction, proper 
or improper (but only by an infinite continued 
fraction, or an infinite series, e.g. an interminate 
decimal). Usually applied to roots (denoted by 
the radical sign */, or in Alg. by fractional indices) 
whose value cannot be exactly found in finite terms 
of the unit, or to expressions involving such roots ; 
the same as surd. 

In translations of Euclid (following; his peculiar use of 
oAoyot), applied to a quantity which ‘is itself incommensur- 
able with the unit and whose square is incommensurable 
with that of the unit. 

*55*. Recokde Palhw. Knowl. u. Pref., Numbres and 
quantitees surde or irrationall. 1673 Wallis in Rigaud 
C orr. S ci. Men (1841) II. 567, I depress the irrational part 
•V 3200 by dividing 3200 by the greatest square number I 
can. 1743 Emerson Fluxions 45 The Fluent of an irrational 
Fluxion may sometimes . . be found by assuming an in- 
determin’d Series. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 82 Ihc 
cube root of 8 is rational, being equal to 2 ; but the cube 
root of 9 is surd or irrational. 1879 Thomson Sc Tait Nat. 
Phil. 1.1, § 359 We may have., three different values of one 
algebraic irrational expression. 

4. Gt. Pros. Said of a syllable having a metrical 
value not corresponding to its actual time-value, 
or of a metrical foot containing such a syllable. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. J funk's Metres 17 There is also an 
irrational (aAoym*) relation which cannot be measured by 
the unit.^ 1883 Jebb CEdipus Tyrannus p. lxxui, The ana- 
crusis . . is an irrational syllable, a long serving for a short. 

B. sb. 1. A being not endowed with reason ; 
One not guided by reason. 

1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 16 We live under the Colours cf 
vertue ; in other actions we are no more than Irrationals. 
*7x3 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. xiii. (17x4) 236 The archi- 
tectonick Faculty of Animals, especially the Irrationals. 
1810 D. Savile Disc. Bezel. s£o Infants and irrationals 
neither have nor can have clear, distinct, and explicit know- 
ledge of Christ. 'x8s3 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 1 . lxL 
230 There is that in progress, which will put down the reign 
of irrationals whether on four feet or on two. 

2. Mailt. An irrational number or quantity; a 
surd. (In quot. 1S75 applied to a number having 
no measure but unity, a prime number ; cf. iNCOil- 

JtENSURABLE I b.) 
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IRRATIONALISM. 

*674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 360 la pursuit of Species, I 
now come to Irrationals, which in their Operations.- follow 
Surds. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. its Two incommen- 
surable diameters.^ Le. the two first irrationals, 2 and 3. 
Irrationalism (ine-Janaliz’m). [f. prec. + 
-isir.] A system of belief or action that disregards 
or contradicts rational principles ; irrationality. 

i8ix Shelley in Bowden £££(1887) I. 151 He is nothing, 
no -ist, professes no -ism but superbism and irrationalism- 
18+6 Hare Mission Com/. (1850) 311 The reaction from the 
dry prosaic spirit of the last century having produced a 
craving for all manner of extravagant follies . . this shall be 
signalized as the Age of Irrationalism. 1853 [title) The 
Irrationalism of Infidelity. 

So Irra'tionalist [see -1ST]. 

1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 307 These irrationalists 
seem to think, that the intellectual faculties of man are hke 
hemlock and henbane. 1839 Whati.lv Dangers Chr. Faith 
(1857) I. ix. 38 We may v callthe one of these a ‘ Rationalist , 
and the other an 1 Irrationalist \ 

Irrationality (ineJameTiti). [f. as prec. + 

-ITY.] 

1. The quality of being devoid of reason. 

1822-34 Coed's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 139 Species II. 

Mdria Demens. Witlessne-s, Irrationality. 1874 Carpen- 
ter Mint. Phys. 1. ii. § 59 (1879) 60 The irrationality of the 
impulse which prompts the Bees to this action, is evidenced 
by its occasional performance under circumstances^ which, 
if they could reason, would have shown them that it must 
be ineffective. 

2. The quality of not being guided by, or not 
being in accordance with, reason; absurdity of 
thought or action. 

1647 Boyle Let. J. Dury 3 May in Wks. (1772) I. p. xl, 
Like Jonah’s gourd, smitten at the root with the worm of 
their irrationality. 1662 Sir A. Mervyn Sp. Irish Ajf. 37 
It were to impose too much irrationality on our Law. 1717 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope 12 Feb., Nothing seems 
to me a plainer proof of the irrationality of mankind . . than 
the rage with which they contest for a small spot of ground. 
1863 Cowden Clarice Shahs. Char. vii. 185 That strange 
mixture of cunning, and love of stratagem, with irrationality 
in the contrivance, so remarkable in insane people. x866 
Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxxiii, Some sharp-visaged men who 
loved the irrationality of riots. 

b. An irrational thing, action, or thought; an 
absurdity. 

,11680 Charnocic Attrib. God (1834) I. 26 To., forge 
irrationalities for the support of his fancy.^ 1857 De Quincey 
Iscariot Wks, VII. 21 A dismal heap of irrationalities. 

3. Math. The quality of being irrational : see 

IRRATIONAL a. 3. 

J570 Dee Math. Prof, in Rudd Euclid (1651) 'C b, Practise 
hath led Numbers farther, .to take upon them the shew of 
Magnitudes property: which is Incommensurability and 
Irrationality. 1838*9 Hallam Hist. Lit . II. it. vui. § 2. 320 
Pelletier does not employ the signs -f and — , .. but we find 
the sign f of irrationality. 

4. Optics. The inequality of the ratios of the 
dispersion of the various colours in spectra pro- 
duced by refraction through different substances. 

1797 Encycl . Brit. s.v. Telescope , The effect of this ir- 
rationality (so to call it) of dispersion, will appear plainly. 
x8ag Mat. Philos. I. Optics ix. 26 (U. K. S.) Hence the 
coloured spaces have not the same ratio to each other as the 
lengths of the spectrum ; and therefore this property is 
called the irrationality of dispersion, or of the coloured 
spaces in the spectrum. 1866 Grove Coni rib. Sc. in Corr. 
Phys. Forces 194 The irrationality of the spectrum or the 
incommensurate divisions of the spectra formed by flint and 
crown glass. 

5. Gr. Pros. See Irrational a. 4. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. M link's Metres 17 Irrationality 
takes place in the double kind in the thesis, in the equal in 
the arsis. 

Irr ationaliz e (irarjonabiz), v. [f. Irra- 
tional + -IZE : cf. rationalize .] trans. To render 
irrational. 

*895 A. J. Balfour Found at. Belief iv. i 235 To pursue 
the opposite course would be gratuitously to irrationalise 
(to $°>n a convenient word) our scheme from the very start, 
1896 SF.TII m Con to up. Rev, Aug. 177 The denial of the 
postulated reality .. irrationalises the whole scheme of 
things presupposed by our ordinary experience. 

Irrationally (iricjanali), adv. [f. Irrational 
+ 2 .] In an irrational manner ; in a way de-i 

void of or contrary to reason ; absurdly. 

1652 Gaule Magas/rvut. 295 An effect of his rationally 
pcrsvvadmg art, quite contrary to the other, irrationally 
prognosticating. *663 Wilkins Real Char. iv. vi. 444 
I'he*e Genders are irrationally applycd. 1753 N. Ton via no 
Gangr. Sore Throated Very' odd in her Head, talking irra- 
tionally. i&fs W. Spalding Italy 4- It. 1st. Ill, 42 The 
wrecks of this irrationally brave multitude next defended 
the city. 

b. Gr. Pros. Sec Irrational <7. 4 . 

1883 Jebo CEdipus Tyramius p. Ixxiii, The anacrusis. .is a 
really short syllable serving ‘irrationally* as a long one. 
Irra*tionalness. rare., [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being irrational or without reason; 
irrationality. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Xrra’zable, a. Oh. rare~ l . [f. In- - + Haze 
+ -.UILE. Cf. Erasable.] That cannot be razed 
or erased. 

161* H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. ti. <1637) 74 That 
shine then is irrarable which is so steeled with custom. 

tlrre, erre, sb. Obs . Forms: 1 iorro, irro, 
yrre, iorro, oorro, otto, 1-3 irro, eorro, 3 urro, 
(oiro), 3-5 orro. [OE., WSax. ierre, irre , yrre, 
Angl. tor re, eerre , erre , neuter /astern, corresp. 


exc. in formative suffix to OHG. *irri , MHG. and 
Ger. irre , MG. erre error, Goth, airzei weak fern., 
from OTeut* root *crz - : see next.] Anger, wrath. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter ci. xx [ciL 10] From onsiene eorres & 
ebylSu Sin re. C897 K. yElfred Gregory's Past. xl. 2S9 
Bonne 3a; t ierre [hjarf 3 anwald 5aes monnes . . he self nat huset 
he on 3at irre dec). 971 Blickl. Horn. 25 Nis \ner eje, ne 
jeflit, ne yrre. Ibid. 47 Gif hi hi sylfe willon wip Codes 
erre jehealdan. a xooo Elene 401 (Gr.) Ne we seare cunnun, 
puTh hwret pu pus hearde, hlsfdije, us eorre wurde. c xooo 
Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 7 Beet je fleon from pam towerdan yrre 
[ciifio Hatton G., frani pam towearde eorre]. c 1050 Byrht- 
ferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 337 Se pridda ys 
ira pmt by 5 yrre. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 83 Adam wes .. for- 
wunded .. mid spere of prude, of 3'ncunge, of 3’ifernesse, of 
eorre. CX200 Ormin 9266 To fleon and to forrbu3henn patt 
irre patt to cumenn iss. a 1250 Prov. /Elf red 205 in O. E. 
Misc . 1 14 Monymon for his gold hauep godes Yrre [v.r. 
eire], c 1450 Myrc 1225 Hast pow had enuye and erre To 
hym pat was pyn ouer herre 1 
t Irre, a. Obs. Forms : 1 ierre, yrre, iorre, 
1-3 irre, eorre, ire, yr(e. [OE., WSax. ierre , irre, 
later yrre , Angl. iorre, eorre =* OS. irri angry, 
OHG. irri wandering, deranged, angry (MHG. 
and Ger. irre), Goth, airzeis astray, from OTeut. 
root *erz-, pre-Teut. *ers~, L. err- (from ers-) 7 in 
errare to stray, error wandering. The transition 
to the sense * angry seen in OS. and OHG., and 
completed in OE., arose from the consideration of 
anger as a wandering or aberration of the mind.] 

1. Gone astray, confused, perverted, depraved. 
Only in OE. 

a xooo Sol. <5 r Sat. 498 035at his sage bi5. . yrre gewor- 
den. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxv. 4 Ealle synt yrre [ =turbati 
sunt ornnes ]. Ibid, lxxvii. 10 past wses earfbS cynn, yrre 
and recJe. 

2. Enraged, angry. 

0825 Vesp. Psalter lix. 3 [lx. 1] God Su .. tuwurpe usic, 
eorre earO. 085s O. E. Citron, an. 584 Ierre he hwearf 
bonan to hisagnum. c 897 K. Alfred Grcgoty's Past. x\.i8q 
pa ierran [v.r. irran] nytoti hwst hie on him selfum habbao. 
971 Blickl. Horn. 33 Gif us hwa abyljp, ponne beo we sona 
! yrre. cxooo yElfric Gen. xli. xo Se cyning w xs yrre wi5 
1 me. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 34 Ba was s sc hlaford 
yrre [c 1160 Hatton eorre]. c X205 Lay. 18597 For 3 wende 
pe eorl, ire [C127S y f l °n his mode, a 1225 Alter. R . 304 
Abuuen us, pe eorre Deinare. 

Irrea-lity. rare. [In- 2 .] Unreality. 

1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 491 The irreality, 
which may be predicated of those hypothetical existences, 
signified by general terms. 

Irrealizable (irz'abbab’l), a. [Ib- 2 .] That 
cannot be realized ; unrealizable. 

1853 C. Bronte Villette xxxvi, The just^ motion . . of 
suns around that mighty, unseen centre incomprehen- 
sible, irrealizable, with strange mental, effort only divined. 
x866 Fortn. Rev . V. 138 His was no visionary, overstrained, 
irrealisable virtue. 

Irrebuttable (irfb^tabl), a. [In- 2 .] That 

cannot be rebutted. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 218 Compare this 
sixth section with the manful, senseful, irrebuttable fourth 
section. 1892 Daily News 23 Mar. 5/2 Perhaps.. the pre- 
sumption might be made absolute and irrebuttable. 

Irreceptive (irfse'ptiv), a. [lit- -.] Not recep- 
tive ; incapable of receiving ; unreceptive. 

1846 Trench Mirac . v. (1862) 178 The working .. of the 
spiritual life on the bestial, which seems altogether irre- 
ccjitive of it. 1868 Gladstone Glean. (1879) III. 46 The 
religious mind.. has, from want of habitual cultivation, 
grown dry and irreceptive on that side of the Christian 
creed. 

Irreceptivity* (ir/septi*viti). rare . [Ir- 2.] 
The quality of hewing/ irreceptive ; incapacity to 
receive ; unreceptiveness. 

x83x Spectator 17 Sept, iigr On account of some irre- 
ceptivity of mind. 

Irreciprocal (irfsrprdkai), a. [Ir- 2 .] Not 
reciprocal. ... . 

/ reciprocal conduction [Electr .) : conduction through 
electrolytes in which the magnitude of the current changes 
when it is reversed: unipolar conduction. 

x886 Nature 25 Feb. 407/2 The conduction power of the 
electrical organ of the torpedo was consequently irreciprocal. 
x883 Gee’Si Holden \n Philos. Mag. Aug. xs6 Note, Follow- 
ing Chrbtiani’s use of the term, irreciprocal conduction is 
said to occur if a reversal of the direction of a current 
causes any change in its magnitude. 

Irreciprocity (iresipr^siii). [Ir- 2 .] Ab- 
sence of reciprocity. 

Irreciprocity of conduction (Electr .) : alteration in the 
magnitude of a current when its direction is reversed. 

*885 Nature 25 Feb. 407/2 This irreciprocity of conduction 
obtained onty for strong currents and for those of short 
duration, ibid. 4o3/x This irreciprocity of conduction ex- 
plained in a most highly interesting manner the powerful 
effect of the strokes directed outwards of elect ncal fish. 
*888 Gee Sc Holden in Philos., Mag. Aug. *33 Here It 
seems evident that the irreciprocity is due to the gradual 
formation of a badly-conducting film on the anode. 

Irreclaimable (ir/ktefmab’l), a. Also 7-S 
irroclnmablo. [In- 2 .] 

1 1- Uncontrollable, implacable. Obs. rare. 

1609 Holland Amm./Iarcell. xiv. xi, 26 The Emperour 
when he understood this, falling into an irreclamable fit of 
anger xuM wrath, reposed ail the assurance and confidence 
hee liad..in making liira away. 

2. That cannot be reclaimed, reformed, or called 
back to right ways. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, x. 97 Such impetuous, un»- 
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governable, irreclaimable inclinations to what is vitiotK 
i68x-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life(i 747) III. 556 The irreclaimable 
Enemies of God. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 1-5 
greatest object of Pity in the World is an irreclaicuVe 
Sinner. 1743 J. Morris Semi. vii. *99 Good governors 
may justly yut off irreclamable offenders. i83a A. W. Wars 
Dickens iii. 69 He had not yet become the irreclaimable 
political sceptic of later days. 

b. Of land : That cannot be reclaimed or brought 
into cultivation. 

1885 Spectator 02 Aug. 1097/2, 56,000 square kilometres 
are either covered with snow or strewn with rocks, and 
utterly irreclaimable. 

3. That cannot be called back or revoked ; irre- 
vocable. 

1834 Ht. Martineau Moral iv. 132 The only irreclaim- 
able human decree, — that of an enlightened multitude,— 
has gone forth against the abuses of the Church and the 
Law. 

Hence Irreclai'maWeness, IrreclaimabiTity, 
the quality of being irreclaimable. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 407 (D.) Enormi- 
ties . . which are out of his power to atone for, by reason 
of the death of some of the injured parties, and the irre- 
claimableness of others. 1881 Blachw. Mag. July 29 lie 
irreclaimability of the habitual drunkard. 

Irreclarmably, adv, [f. prec. + -ly 2.] With- 
out the possibility ot being reclaimed. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient. Aerial St. 154 Others irre- 
claimeably persisting in their Rebellion. *837 Wiiewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc, [ 1857) I. 376 Being irreclaimably barbarous. 
1875 Lyell Frinc. Geol. U. 111. xlix. 603 Each inch is ine- 
claimably gone. 

Irreclaimed (irzkl^-md), a. ran. [Ir- 2 .] 
Not reclaimed; not brought under civilization or 
cultivation ; unreclaimed. 

18x2 Brackenridce Views Louisiana (1814) 176 The 
soil of Louisiana is the most fertile in the world, the 
climate delightful during nine months of the year, and bad 
the remainder, only from being irreclaimed. *814 Southey 
Carntina Aul. vii. ii. If the brute Multitude.. Wild as their 
savage ancestors. Go irreclaim’d the while. 187* Times 
17 Feb, 4/1 This redistribution .. bringing into convenient 
juxtaposition the irreclaimed and the reclaimed lands. 

Irrecognitiou (irekpgni-Jon). [Ir- 2 .] Ab- 
sence of recognition ; non-recognition. 

1820 Lamb ii/xa Ser. 1. Christ’s Hosp. 35 Y. ago. This 
exquisite irrecognition of any law antecedent to the oral 
and declaratory. 1872 Lowell Dante Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 
162 In all literary history there is no such figure as Dante, no 
..such loyalty to ideas, such sublime irrecognition of the 
unessential. 

Irrecognizable^re-kpgnoi zab’l), a. [la- 2 .] 
Incapable of being recognized ; unrecognizable. 
*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. in. vii, Mirabeau..is cast forth 
and rests now, irrecognisable, reburied hastily at dead of 
night, ai 849 Poe Longfellow , etc. Wks. 1B64 III. 357 
That a lover may so disguise his voice # from his mistress as 
even to render Ins person in full view irrecognisable. i83; 
Spectator 10 Sept. 1209 Of the dead a large number arc 
irrecognisable, so deeply have they been charred. 

Hence Irrecognizability (ire^gnsizabi'liti), 
condition of being unrecognizable ; Irre'cogni z* 
ably adv. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes iii, (1872) 95 No thought, word or 
act of man but has sprung withal out of all men, and works 
sooner or later, recognisably or irrecognisably, on all men 1 
1847 — in Corr. w. Emerson II. cvi. 131 May the Lord .. 
teach us to look Facts honestly in the face and to beware. . 
of smearing them over with our despicable and damnable 
palaver into irrecognizability. o 

Xrrecogllizailt (ir/Jqrgnizant), a. ran. [IR---] 
Not recognizant ; not having recognition. 

1845 Carlyle Cromwell II. J58 Irrecognham of the 
Perennial because not dressed in the fashionable Temporary. 

Irrecollection (irekplc-kjan). [Ib- 3-J The 
absence of recollection ; forgetfulness. 

. J 737 Wesley IVks. <1872) I. 72, I am convinced.. of gross 
irrecollection. 1802 Wolcott (P, Pindar) Gt. Cry •$* Lit. 
Wool Wks. 1812 V. 199 Sad scene of sad irrecollection. 

■ t Irrecompe'nsable, «. Oh. Also 6 -iblo. 
[1 b- 2 .] That cannot be recompensed or requited; 
irreparable. 

1557 Primer, Godly prayers, Geuinge to me jr.oostc un* 
worthy many greate and irrecompen sable giftes. 

T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 246 The gifts jof instructors in 
learning and manners are vnvaluablc, and irrccoinpcnsable. 
16:5 Sir E. Houy Curry-combe ii. 75 To haue taxed him 
with Rcseruations. .had becnc an irrecompensable wrong- 
Hence + Irrecompe’nsably adv., irreparably. 
x6*S Sir E. Hony Curry-combe iii. *43 You w ould intake 
that blessed and holy Virgin irrecoinpensably disparaged. 

Irreconcilability (irc-kpnsailabrliti)* [*• 

next : see -irv.J The quality of being irreconcil- 
able ; ineconcilableness. 

1830 Blacktv . Mag. XXVIII. 735 Notwithstanding the 
utter irreconcilability of the several statements- i 05 * 
IV :stni. Rev. Oct. 490 Proof . . of the irreconcilability 0* 
Northern and Southern domestic politics. *897 Century 
Mag.tsiji 'i*he irreconcilability of the squirrel to captitt*)* 

Irreconcilable (ir^kffosoMab’l, irc’k^assd* 

abT), a. (sb.) Also -ciloablo. [fR- 
1- Of persons, their feelings, etc.: That cannot 
be reconciled or brought into friendly relations; 
implacably hostile. Const, to. 

*599 Sandy* Euro/ae Spec. (*633) 41 He may.. have them 
for ever most firm and irrcconcileablc adversaries. *®*4 
Raleigh Hist. World n. (1634) 413 That hee [Absalom) 
was irreconcilable to hh Father. *653 A. Wilson 7 ai * * 
5* 'The irrcconcileablc malice of that party. *603 DkyoEN 
’Juvenal Dcd. {1697) 1 There are no Factions, tho' irrecon* 
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cileable to one another, that are not united in their Affection 
to you. 1709 Steele Tat hr No. 5 ?3 A Dispute about 
a Matter of Love, which ..grew to an irreconcileable Hatred., 
Ibid. No. 79 T x The Quarrel between Sir Harry Willit and* 
his Lady.. is irreconcilable. 1801 Ranken Hist. Fr. I.'i. v. 
157 Their minds were irreconcilable to the dominion of 
France. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 10. 573 In England 
Cromwell dealt with the Royalists as irreconcilable enemies. 

2 . Of statements, ideas, etc. : That cannot be 
brought into harmony or made consistent ; incom- 
patible. Const, to, with . 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. v.xi. 250 Many conclude an 
irreconcilable incertainty ; some making more, others fewer. 
1671 R. Bohun Wind 4 Their . . Aeriall impressions, how 
different and irreconcileabk to Ours ? 1709 Berkf.ley The . 
Vision § 7 1 Neither would it prove in the least irreconcil- 
able with what we have said. ij6s-z Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806) V. Ixvii. 94 Bedloe’s evidence and Prance’s were in 
many circumstances totally irreconcilable. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 277 ‘ Expected to have found him’, is 
irreconcilable to grammar and to sense. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt v, Creeds that were painfulty wrong, and, indeed, 
irreconcilable with salvation. 1870 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(ed. 2) I. App. 567 There is nothing irreconcileable in the 
two statements. 

3 . Math. Applied to paths between two fixed 
points in a surface, which paths cannot be made to 
coincide by gradual approximation without passing 
outside the surface. 

Such are, e.g., two paths between opposite points in an 
anchor ring, which proceed in opposite directions ; or two 
sea-routes between the N. and S. points of an island, which 
proceed along its E. and W. sides respectively. 

1881 Maxwell Electr. <$- Magn. I. 19 Curves for which 
this transformation cannot be effected are called Irrecon- 
cileable curves. 

B. sb. a. A person who refuses to be reconciled ; 
esp. One of a political party who refuses to come 
to any agreement or make any compromise, or 
remains implacably opposed to an arrangement. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 178. Sleep and I 
have quarrelled; and although I court it, it will not be 
friends. I hope its fellow-irreconcflables at Harlowe-place 
enjoy its balmy comforts. 1878 Besant S; Rice Celia's 
Arb. xx, (1887) 146 No Red Irreconcilable ever preached a 
policy so sanguinary and thorough. 1884 H. Spencer in 
Pop. Set. Monthly XXIV. 731 From Oxford graduates 
down to Irish irreconcilables. 

b. pi. Principles, ideas, etc. that cannot be 
harmonized with each other. 

1895 Westm. Gaz. 26 Aug. 3/3 In her endeavour to har- 
monise two irreconcilables— to be at once conventional and 
insurgent. 

Irreconcilableness (see prec.). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or fact of being irreconcilable. 

1628 Bp. Hall Old [ Relig . 195 That which long since I 
wrote, of the irreconcileablenesse of Rome. 171 x Shaftesb. 
Charac, (1737) II. 171 This disagreement with every thing, 
this irreconcilableness and opposition to the order and 
government of the universe. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. 
11. (1876) 71 The conviction of the irreconcilableness of the 
two spheres. 1857 J. Pulsford Quiet Hours Ser. 1. (1897) 
87 The irreconcilableness of sin with the Divine Nature. 
Irreconcilably (see above), adv. [f. as prec. 

+ -ly 2 .] In an irreconcilable manner. 

1604 F. Hering Modest Def. 13 Poison is absolutely and 
irreconcilably opposed vnto nature. 1712 Steele Spect. 
No. 398 ? 9 He had not much more to do to accomplish 
being irreconcileably banished. 1807 G. Chalmers Cale- 
donia I. ill. vii.390 Malcolm .. had irreconcileably incensed 
the men of Moray, by killing their chief. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. vii. vi. (1864) IV. 184 A war of religion is. essentially 
irreconcileably oppugnant to the spirit of Christianity. 

+ Irre’COncile, v. Ohs. pR- 2 # ] trails. To 
render unreconciled ; to make incompatible or an- 
tagonistic ; to estrange. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 73 Which expression, 
how necessary . . soever to reconcile the affections of the 
House.. very much irreconciled him at Court. 1649 Jr.n. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. ill. Ad sect. xv. r6i As this object 
calls for our devotion.. so it must needs irreconcile us to 
sin. 1570 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 209 Nor can any 
aversion or malignity towards the object, irreconcile the 
eyes from looking upon it. 

f Irre’COnciled, a. Oh. [Ir- 2 ] Not recon- 
ciled; spec, in a state at variance with God. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 160 If a Seruant, vndcr his 
Masters command . . be assayled by Robbers, and dye in 
many irreconcil’d Iniquities. 1691 Norris Tract. Vise. 32 
To sleep soundly and securely, in a Doubtful and some- 
times in a Damnable and Irreconciled State. 1750 War- 
burton Julian Wks. 18x1 VIII. 140 A concerted agreement 
or irreconciled contradiction. 

Irreconcilement (irekpnsaMment). [Ir- 2.] 
The state or fact of being unreconciled. 

a *737 Abp. Wake Ration. Texts Script. 85 (T.) Such 
an irreconcilement between God and Mammon. 1887 G. 
Macdonald Home Again xxvi. 221 The two stared at each 
other in mortal irreconcilement. 

Irreconciliable (irek/?nsrliab’l), a. Now 
rare. [ a . K. irreconciliable (16th c. in Littre), ad. 
med.L. type '^irrecon cilidbtlis, i. ir - (Ir- 2 ) + re- 
concilidre to Reconcile.] 

1 . = Irreconcilable 1 . 

*6oi in Bp. W. Barlow Defence 200 The irreconciliable iarres 
betwixt them and the Puritanes. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
hfor. 133 The very mother and work-mistresse of irrecon- 
cuiable enmitie. <1x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Scot. 
(*655) 176 He was an irreconciliable enemy to the whole 
* ajnily 0 f the Dowglasses. 1863 Ld. Lytton R tug Amasis 
h .73 I* involves them both in the anguish of an irrecon- 
cilable destiny. 
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2 . — Irreconcilable 2. 

a 1615 Donne Ess. (1651) 33 The Chineses vex us at 
this day with irreconciliable accounts. 16x5 G. Sandys 
Trav . 142 note, Irreconciliable are the computations of 
Chronologers. 

Hence IrreconciliabiTity, Irreconcrliable- 
ness ; Irreconcilably adv. 

1604 Parsons 3 rd PL Three Convers. Eng. 130 Fallinge 
out with Luther irreconciliably. 1609 Sir E. Hoby Let. 
to Mr. T. H. 5 Then did I begin irrecon ciliablie to detest 
all the Incendiaries of your Romish forge. <1 1631 Donne 
Serin. Ixxii. 727 Jllimited and boundlesse anger, a vindica- 
tive irreconciliablenesse is imputed to God. 2662 Sir H. 
Vane’s Politics 13, I was naturally., irreconciliably pas- 
sive in the burden of an injury. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. 
(1867) II. 561 His keen perception of the irreconciliability of 
his ideas with the ideas of St. Simon. 

f Irreconcilia/tion. Obs. [Ir- 2 j Th e fact 
or condition of being unreconciled. 

a 1650 J. Prideaux Euchol. i. v. (1656) 71 How irrecon- 
ciliation with our brethren, voids all our addresses to God. 
1658 Bp. Reynolds Van. Creature Wks. (1679) 9 God., 
can.. let in upon thy Soul .. the evident presumptions of 
irreconciliation with him. 1678 Bp. of Gloucester Expos. 
Catech. 120 Desire of revenge, irreconciliation, froward- 
ness, contention. 

Irrecordable (ir/kpudab’l), a. [Ir- 2 ] That 
cannot be recorded. 

1623 Cocker am, Irrecordable , not to bee remembred. So 
in Phillips, Bailey, and mod. Diets. 

Irrecoverable (ir/kirvorab’l), a. [f. Ir- 2 4- 
Recover v. + -able ; cf. Recoverable and F. ir- 
rlcouvrable (r 15S6 in Littre).] 

+ 1 . That cannot he recalled or revoked; irrevoc- 
able. Obs. 

1540 Wills <$■ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 115, I Syr Rog r 
Gray .. thoft I be seke in. my body, maks my last Wyll 
irrecou’able & testament in manner & form folowyng. 
*635 Gram. Warre Dvij, There was giuen irrecouerable 
power to the deputed, to exile all corrupters of Grammar. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat . (1834) II. 377 Persons lying 
under an irrecoverable sentence of death. 1817 Chalmers 
Astron. Disc. v. (1852) 128 Loaded with the fetters of irre- 
coverable bondage. 

2 . That cannot be recovered or got back : chiefly 
in reference to things lost. 

1645 City Alarum 6 Occasions once lost are irrecover- 
able. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 250 The greater 
part is lost and buried in the Sea, where it is irrecover- 
able. 1782 Jefferson Notes Virginia xvi. (1787) 259 Their 
lands were, .forfeited, and their debts irrecoverable. 1809 R. 
Langford Introd. Trade 131 Which renders the assurance 
irrecoverable if the ship is lost. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. 
Despot, i. xo Without losing a day of irrecoverable time. 

3 . Incapable of being restored to health; incur- 
able ; past recovery ; incapable of being restored 
to life, as after drowning, suffocation, etc. arch. 

2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. Seneca, By some 
irrecouerable disease. 2631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 607 
Being taken with an irrecouerable Palsie, he well knew his 
time to be short. 1708 O. Bridgman in Phil. Trans. XXVI, 
239 He fell . . into a Violent Fever . . and if not dead yet, 
is pronounced irrecoverable. 2772 Priestley ibid. LXI l. 
182 They . .are sometimes affected so suddenly, that they are 
irrecoverable after a single inspiration. 1809 G. Rose 
Diaries (i860) II. 369 Irrecoverable ill health. X875BEDFORD 
Sailor’s Pocket Bk. viii. (ed. 2) 299 It is an erroneous opinion 
that persons are irrecoverable because life does not soon 
make its appearance. 

b. fig. Not capable of being remedied or recti- 
fied ; that cannot be made good ; irretrievable ; 
irremediable ; irreclaimable. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. ScoL (1821) I. 369 Corbreid. . 
brocht thaim to sic irrecoverabill afilictioun and slauchter, 
that thay micht nevir invade this realme during his liffe. 
3586 Let. Earle Leycester 24 A person obdurate, .and ir- 
recouerable. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 31 
The Iosse that both you and the Kingdome have now sus- 
tained, is irrecoverable. 1679 C. Nesse Antid. eigst. 
Popery Ded. 8 A final and irrecoverable fall. 2745 De Poe's 
Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. vii. S3 After he sees his cir- 
cumstances irrecoverable. 1808 G. Edwards Pract. Plan 
iii. 22 Extensive and irrecoverable deteriorations. 1878 Fr. 
A. Kemble Record of a Girlhood I. ii. 38 The loss of her 
favourite son affected her with irrecoverable sorrow, 
f 4. That cannot be recovered from. Obs . 

2614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. § 15. 441 Giuing 
some deadly and irrecouerable poyson. 2674 R. Godfrey 
Inj. 4- Ab. Physic 190 Their pretended gentle Rest, to 
the shame of Medicine, is a horrid irrecoverable Sleep. 

Irreco’verableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] ■ 
The quality of being irrecoverable. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. no Afterwards Is set downc both j 
the easiness and the irrecouerablenesse of their. destruction. 
1681 Kettlewell Chr. Obed. (1715) 466 Therein it is, the 

irrecoverableness of those lost sinners consists. 2889 R. A. 
King Passion's Slave III. xxix. 61 Clare., had not yet 1 
realised the bankruptcy of her influence, or rather, perhaps 
its irrecoverableness. 

Irrecoverably (ir/ko-varabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -ly 2 .] In an irrecoverable manner ; without 
the possibility of recovery, restoration, or enre; 
irretrievably ; incurably. 

*589 J- Wolley Let. to Burgh ley in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 
nr. IV. 75 He should not hasten irrecoverably the sale of 
his land. 2590 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 20 What griefc 
. .to see men mil irrecoverably from the loue and lawes of the 
Creatour ? 2605 Timme Quersit. 11. iv. tx3 Men which 

are irrecouerably diseased. 1683 Dryden Life Plutarch 74 
Works of his which are irrecoverably lost. 1782 Gibbon 
Deck <5- F. xxix. III. 131 While they delayed the necessary 
assistance, the unfortunate Mascerel was irrecoverably 
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drowned. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xlv. !i 26 r) IV. 74 The 
maritime power of fEgina was irrecoverably ruined. 

t Irrecuperable (iri'kitt-parab’l), a. Obs. 
Also 4-6 -arable, [a. OF. irrecuperable (13S6 in 
Godef.), ad. late L. irrecuperabilis irreparable, f. 
ir - (Ir- 2 ) + recuperate to recover; see -able.] 

1 . That cannot be recovered or regained. 

2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. i. (Skeat) 1 . 34 Thus trrecupar- 

able toy is went, and anoy endlesse is entred. 2483 Caxtox 
Gold. Leg. 404 b/2 Thou art ryght sorouful for me whome 
thou haste loste whyche am Irrecuperable. 2538 Leland 
I Hn. VII. 217 The Ruine of the Fortelet..vs at thys day a 
Hold irrecuperable for the Fox. CX57S Hacket Treas. 
A wadis 274 Teares be lost upon a thing irrecuperable. 
1644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes' Trial B6 A most certaine 
present losse.. (perchance irrecuperable for the future too). 

2 . That cannot be recovered from or cured ; in- 
curable. 

* 43 °- 4 ° Lydg. Bochas (cd. Wayland) 58 a, Syth that his 
dole was irrecuperable. C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 215 
The salue commeth to late, where the sore is irrecuperable. 
iSrx-12 Act 3 Hen. VIII \ c. 5 Preamble , Irrecuperable 
damages may ensue if remedy therfor be not seen and had. 
1590 Serpent of Devis. ad fin.^This makes vs consider the 
irrecuperable liarmes of devision. 2626 in 3 rd Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 348/2 To the irrecuperable decay of my aged 
and benummed carkaise. 

Hence + Irrecirperably adv., incurably. 

*535 *n Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 106 Utterlycand lire, 
cuperablye decayed and undone. 1683 E. Hooker Pref 
Pordagc's Mystic Div. 22 Sin is .. in publiCj countenanced, 
encouraged, taught, and. .men are becom.. irrevocably and 
irrecuperably and impudently impious. 

tlrrecu*rable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ir-2+ Se- 
cure v. + -able.] Incapable of being remedied ; 
incurable ; irremediable. 

a 2548 Hall Citron ., 1 Hen. IV(iZog)s2 They determined 
rather to^ abide in their old Subieccion . . then for a Dis- 
pleasure irrecurable to auenture themselfes on a new and 
a doubtfull parell. 2579 U. Fulwell Arte Flatterie Fij b 
(N.), Forced to sustayne a most grevous and irrecurable 
fall. 

f Irrecu*red, a. Obs. rare ~~ *. [f. Ir- 2 + tv- 
cured , pa. pple. of Reoure v.~] Incurable. 

2598 Rous Thule n. 1. xxiv, Striking his soule with irre- 
cured wound. 

Irrecusable (inkiff'zab’l), a. [a. F. irrecus- 
able (1782 in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. late L. irrecusa - 
bills, f. ir - (Ir- 2 ) + recusabilis , f. recusdre to 
refuse : see Recusant and -able.] Incapable of 
being refused acceptance. 

2776 Bentham Fragm. Govt , Pref., Wks. 1843 I. 232/a 
Merit in one department of letters affords a natural, and in 
a manner irrecusable presumption of merit in another. 2785 

H. WAuroLE Let. to C'tess Ossory 29 Aug., I will give him 
an irrecusable proof. 2852 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. $ Eng. 

I. 441 The silent but irrecusable testimonies of Rcgner's 
victory. 2882 J. B. Stallo Concepts Mod. Physics 6 7 The 
proposition here insisted upon is irrecusable by any con- 
sistent advocate of the mechanical theory. 

Hence Irrectraably adv., so as to preclude re- 
fusal of acceptance. 

2862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 71 The Acceptance of 
the Veda as having had no Conscious Author, and as being 
irrecusably authoritative. 

Irredeemable (irfdrmab’l), a. (sb.) [In- 2.] 

1 . Incapable of being redeemed or bought back. 

Of Government annuities: Not termjnable by repayment 

of the sum originally paid by the annuitant. 

2609 Skene Reg. Mag. Table 105 Gif ane pley is anent 
lands, quhither they be redcmablc, or irredemable, ane 
warrant may be called. 173a Genii. Mag. II. 709 There was 

I, 200,000/. due to the Bank, 2,000,000/. Jo the East India 
Company, and the irredeemable Annuities, being about as 
much as both. 274a Ld. Hardwicke in Mod. Rep. IX. 278 
If this had been land which, had been mortgaged, the de- 
fendants could not have held it irredeemable without coming 
into this court for a foreclosure. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 

II. 125 If a mortgage becomes irredeemable by this statute, 
it will remain so in the hands of an assignee. 1820 G. G. 
Carey Funds 17 The debt . . for which annuities have been 
granted for a limited period is called the Irredeemable debt. 
*855 J- D. Maclaren in Mem. (1861) 245 Time is irredeem- 
able. 

b. Of paper currency : For which the issuing 
authority does not undertake ever to pay coin; not 
convertible into cash. 

02850 Calhoun Wks. I. 362 It left the country nearly 
without any currency, except irredeemable bank notes. 
2866 H. Philufs Amer. Paper Curr. II. 82 All such bills 
not presented by a certain reasonable time . . should be for- 
ever after irredeemable. 2879 Lubbock Adttr. Pol. 4 - Educ. 
u- 28 Those who regard an unlimited and irredeemable 
paper currency as a panacea for all financial evils. 

2 . fig. That admits of no release or change of 
State ; absolute, fixed, hopeless. 

1839 Poe Fall House of Usher Wks. 1864 I. 395 An air of 
Stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over and pes- 
vaded all. 1855 Tennyson Maud il i. 22 He.. Wrought 
for his house an irredeemable woe. 

3 . Beyond redemption; irreclaimable; thoroughly 
depraved. 

a 1834 Coleridge Notes Lear in Lit. Rem. (1336) IL ri>6 
The Steward . . the only character of utter uTcdeematlc 
baseness in Shakspcare. 189* Columbus (O.) Dhp. 2 Sept., 
They are irredeemable in their thriftlessness. 
fB. sb. An irredeemable annuity. Obs. 

2720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5877/3 That for the Rcdeetnables 
and Irredeemables subscribed .. no Stock be allowed but 
in even 5/. 

Hence Irredeemability, Irxedee-mableneas, 
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IRREFRENABLE. 


IRREDEEMABLY. 


1 the quality of being not redeemable ’ (Webster, 

182S). 

Irredeemably (iri'dr'mabli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY -.] In an irredeemable manner ; to an irre- 
deemable extent; so as to be past redemption; 
hopelessly, absolutely, utterly. 

1790 Blair Seme. III. iiL_ 48 But though past time be 
gone, we are not to consider it irredeemably lost. i2qs Ld. 
Campbell Chancellors (1857) III. lxxiii. 409 He considered 
that they were irredeemably doomed to destruction. rSdS 
Act 31 4- 31 Viet. c. tot Sched. B, C. D. sold . . to the said 
A. B. ..heritably and irredeemably., all and the whole[etc.J. 
1883 Munch. Exam. 02 Nov. 5/4 The government of Mo- 
rocco is irredeemably bad. 

Irredee-med, a. rare, [transl. It. irredenta 
unredeemed: see Ibkedentist.] Not redeemed, 
not liberated from a foreign yoke. 

1898 Daily News 22 Sept. 4/5 Against the renunciation of 
‘ irredeemed ’ territory (to use the. Italian term) must be set 
the implied guarantee of the remainder. 

Irredential (iritie’njal), a. [f. as next + -IAL, 
after such words as potential .] Given to irredentism. 

1S91 Review of Rev. Jan. 87/2 Italian Radicals .. are 
merely destructive and credential. 

Irredentism (ir/de'ntiz’m). [See next and 
-issr.] The policy or programme of the Irreden- 


1883 Standard 30 Apr. 5/5 Irredentism is less powerful 
than the need felt by all the Central European Stales for 
mutual peace and safety. 1889 Times 25 Apr. 5/3 An 
estrangement between Austria and Italy would lead to a 
very swift revival of irredentism in the Italian kingdom. 

Irredentist (ir/de’ntist). [ad. It. irredentisla , 
f. ( Italia ) irredenta unredeemed, unrecovered 
(Italy).] In Italian politics (since 1878), an ad- 
herent of the party which advocates the recovery 
and union to Italy of all Italian-speaking districts 
now subject to other countries. Also attrib. as ad/. 

1882 Standard 4 Aug. 5/7 Irredentist outrage and riot at 
Trieste. 1883 Times 27 Sejjt. 3 The editor of the Irreden- 
tist journal Alba. 1887 Edits. Rev. Apr. 405 Capponi. . was 
not an out-and-out Irredentist clamouring for Trieste and 
Istria, the Canton Ticino, Nice, Corsica, and Malta, 
f Irrodimablo, a. Sc. Obs. rare-', [f. In- 2 
+ L. redim-ere to Redeem + -able. Cf. med. 
L. redimibilis (Du Cange).] = Irredeemable 1. 
Hence f Irrodimably adv. 

1609 Skene Reg. ATeij. 64 It rests to speik of that recog- 
nition, quhither ane man deceissed vested and saised in 
lands, as of fie (irredintable) or as lands wadset (vnder re- 
version'. ibid., Gif it be found . . that the lands perteines 
heretablie, and irredimablle to the defender [etc.]. 

f Irredivi-vous, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L .irre. 
diviv-tes (Catullus) + -ous. Sec Redivivoos.] 

‘ That cannot be revived or repaired ’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Irrodresaible, -able (irfdre'slb’^-ab'l), a. rare. 
[Is- -. (The etymological spelling from F. redresser 
would be in -aide ; that in -idle is peril, due to false 
analogy with irrepressible .)] Incapable of being 
redressed or put right Hence IrredresaiblTlty ; 
Irredro’sslbly adv. 

1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. iii. 53 Pierced irredres- 
sibly. 189a Spectator 2 Apr. 455/1 A grievance ., safely 
ramparted behind a triple wall of irredressibility. 

Irreducibi'lity. [f. next : see -m.] The 
quality of being irreducible. 

.*79? Wilson in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 298 The irredu. 
ability happening uniformly in cases where it has been 
supposed least to be expected, i. e. when the roots are 
real. x836 Athenxunt 20 Feb. 2 66/ x The irreducibiltty of 
differential equations. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 822 
Obstruction, strangulation, and irrcducibiUty. 

Irreducible (irrdinsib’l), a. [Ir- 2; cf. F. 
irreductible.} That cannot be reduced. 

I. 1 hat cannot be brought to a desired form, state, 
condition, etc. Const. \ into. to. 

1633 Prynne I/isiriom. i. n, 41 They are irreducible, vn- 
Conner ttble to any lawful], good, or Christian purposes. 

Simpson Hydrol, Chym. 266 Irreducible to their 
pristine metalline form. 1818 Hallam Mid. .^«(i8;8) III. 
ix. H. ^46 1 he fashions of dress and amusements are generally 
capricious and irreducible to rule. .83i Maxwell Electr. 
jliig-t, I. 355 When chemical affinity was regarded as a 
quality xui generis, and irreducible to numerical measure- 
ment. 


b. spec* That cannot be reduced to a simpler or 
more intelligible form ; incapable of being resolved 
into elements, or of being brought under any recog- 
nized law or principle. 

1835 PoE Adv. ILuss I'f.tall Wks. 1864 I. 8 A constituent 
of azoic, so long considered irreducible. 1841 Myers Cath. 
Th, iv. 5 15. 359 The great primary Fact .. irreducible and 
unintelligible by am* faculty of ours. xS68 Eockyrr Guil - 
le min's Heavens (ed. 3)396 Each new triumph of optical 
skill results in a resolution of some nebuhe, before irredu. 
cible. 187* R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 43 To admit the., 
irreducible nature of mental phenomena— to admit that they 
cannot anyhow l»c analysed into physical. 

C. Algebra. (See quots.) 

1753 C 1 1 A si ur. as C> i l. Stiff , IrrtdneilU case,.. that case 
of cubic equations where the root, according to Cardan's 
rule f< appears under an inqx^Mblc or imaginary form, and 
)e t is real. 1778 Masekls in Phil. Trans. I.XVIll. 920 
rhe remaining case cf the cubick equation., which, .cannot 
be resolved bv the rules above mentioned, has .. obtained 
amcngti algctraKu the name cf the irreducible case: at 


least it is often called by the French writers of algebra' le 
cas irriductiblc - 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. viii. § 7. 
325 Bombelli saw better than Cardan the nature of what is 
called the irreducible case in cubic equations. 

2 . Path. That cannot be reduced by treatment 
to a desired form or condition. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. A nat. II. 740/1 Old ruptures that have 
become irreducible. 1859 Ibid. V. 684/1 An irreducible 
tumour in the right groin. 

3 . Incapable of being reduced to a smaller num- 
ber or amount ; the fewest or smallest possible. 

2860 Farrar Orig. Lang. x. 205 The three families of 
language are irreducible, i.e. incapable of being derived 
from one another. 188. American XIV'. 134 (Cent.) What 
is it that we must bold fast as the irreducible minimum of 
churchmansbip 1 

4 . That cannot be reduced to submission ; invin- 
cible, insuperable. 

1858 National Rev. Oct. 500 Allowing the irreducible, 
uncontrollable nature of the prophetic, impulse. 2859 
Masson Brit. Novelists 100 At last, foiled by her irre- 
ducible virtue, he is compelled to call in. the clergyman. 
1885 Wingfield Barbara Philpot II. vi. 193 So ’twas 
irreducible dislike of his person that had caused the uproar. 
Hence Irredu'cibleness ; Irredu'cibly adv . 
1818 Webster, Irreducibleness. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., 
Experience Wks. (Bolin) 1. 183 The ancients, struck with this 
irreducibleness of the elements ofhuman life to calculation, 
exalted. Chance into a divinity. 1847 Craig, Irreducibly. 
Irr e ductlbi'lity. rare. [a. F. irriductibiliti 
(179S in Diet. Acad.): see next and -my.] Inioi- 
UUCIBir.ITY. 

1865 Mill Comte <5* Positivism 296 M. Comte’s puerile 
predilection for prime numbers almost passes belief. His 
reason is that they are the type of irreductibility : each of 
them is a kind of ultimate arithmetical fact. 

Irreductible (ir/dzrktib’l), a. rare . [a. F. 
irriductiblc (1752 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. ir - (Ir- 2 ) 
+ rlductible (f. reduct- , ppl. stem of L. redd cere 
to Reduce + -ible).] = Irreducible. 

£ 53 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Irreductible Case , in Algebra. 

rreduction (ir/drrkfan). rare. [In- 2 *] Non- 
reduction ; the fact of not being reduced. 

1888 Med. News (U.S.) LI I. 442 This increase in volume 
was the only cause of irreduction [of the hernia]. 

f Irre-e*difiable, a. Obs. rare— [f. Ir-2 4. 
Re-edify v. + -able.] Incapable of being rebuilt. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 27 .And the fall thereof was 
great : Great and grievous, because irreparable, irre-edifiable. 
Irreferable, a. rare. [la- 2 .] Not refer- 
able ; that cannot be referred (to something). 

28x0 Coleridge Rent. (1836) III. 312 Pure action, that 
is, the will, is a *noumenon\ and irreferable to time. 
1827 Faraday Client. Manip. ii. 38 Irreferable eilher to 
the weights or each other. 

Irreflection, -flexion (irifle-kjan). [Ir- 2 ; 
peril, after F, irrjjlexion (1835 * n ddict. dead.).} 
Want of reflection ; unreflecting action or conduct. 

1861 Maine Anc, Law ix. (1876) 328 So meagre a pro- 
tection against haste and irreflection. 1891 H. Jones 
Browning as Teacher 46 They must reap the harvest of 
their irreflection. 2894 Irestns. Gas. 20 Dec. 2/2. He develops 
the principle that a masterly habit of ‘ irreflexion ’ is really 
the literary artist's highest virtue. 

IrrefLecfcive (irifle'ktiv), a. [Ir- 2 : cf. F. ir- 

rejlichil\ Unreflecting, unthinking. 

1833 Whewell Bridgewater Treat . (2853) 230 The grati- 
fication of our irreflective impulses. 1853 De Quincey 
A utobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 357 The careless, irreflective mind of 
childhood. 

Hence Irrefle*ctively adv. ; Irrefle’ctlveness. 
284a De Quincey Pltilos . Herodotus Wks. 2858 IX. 266 The 
reason is palpable : it was the ignorance of irrefiectivcness. 
2858 — IPks. (2862) VII. 286 note, Irreflectively he had 
allowed himself to anticipate.. an impression, 2862 Temple 
Bar Mag. I. 342 Sometimes, when irreflectively irate, 
threatening to leave it away to strangers. 1899 Atlantic 
Monthly May 623 We read them a moral lecture on their 
irreflectiveness. 

t Irrefle’X, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. late L. irre - 
Jlexus (Boeth.), f. ir- (Ir- -) + rejlexus Reflex.] 
Not turned back or aside. So Xrreflo'xed a. 

<21722 Kf.n Hyutnarium Poet. Wks. 2722 II. 222 Eagles 
the sun see Face to Face, To teach all human Race, with 
irreflexed Eyes, Towards Heav’n to rise. — Hymnoihco 
ibid. III. 145 Praise with an irreflex and steddy view 
Strives only to give God his Glory due. 

Irrefla-xive, a. rare, [hi- 2.] Not reflexive. 

2890 in Cent. Diet. 

Irreformable (ir/fp-jmab’l), a. [f. Ir- 2 + 
Refoumable : cf. late L. irreformabilis (TertuIL) 
and F. irreformable (17 25 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Incapable of being reformed. 

2609 W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 23, l have heard of 
some, who through an irreformable conceit, have imagined 
their noses to be as bigge as ptnnicles. 1647 Trapp Comm, 
Matt. vii. 6 Every good npn is bound in conscience to pass 
by them [scoffers] as incorrigible, irreformable. _ 1856 
Olmsted Slave States 252 The irreformable improvidence 
of the people. 289* lUustr. Lend. News 24 bept. 393/2 
She was unteachabfc, irreformable. 

2 . Incapable of revision or alteration, 

282*0. Butler 2?43rr/<f/Wks.28i7 II 1.262 The fourth article 
lm the Bcclararion of the General Assembly of the Galilean 
Clergy in 2682] declares, that, in questions of faith, the pope 
has the principal authority, and that his decision* extend 
o\cr the universal church.. but that, unless thev have the 
consent of the church, they are not irre/ormablc. 2897 
Contrmp, Rev. Jan. 40 The Bull is irreformable. 

Hence Irroformabl'llty. 


2S83 Church Times 31 Aug. 603 All the high-flying 
theories of Supremacy and irrefonnability on which 
montane writers rest their case, 
t Irrefcrrmed, a. Obs . rare. [Ir- '-.] Not re- 
formed ; unreformed. 

2589 T. L. Advt. Q. Elis. (1651) 49 Those foolish ar.d 
irreformed reformers. 2690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 467 The 
29th of August, according to the Old Account in tne ine- 
formed Calendar. 

Irrefragability (ire:fragabi*Hti). [f. next; 
see -ITY.] The quality of being irrefragable. 
Rarely with //. An irrefragable statement, 

2600 Bp. W. Barlow Aufiv. Nameless Cath. 156 It net 
stantfing with the Popes irrefragabilitie to yeeld a reason. 
1768 H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 73 The comparison and 
irrefragability of dates puts this matter out of all doubt. 
1858 Carlyle Ercdk. Gt. iv. xii. (2872) II. 47 Such a burly 
nc-plus-ultra. of a Squire, with bis broad-based rectitudes 
and surly irrefragabilities. 

Irrefragable (ire-fragab’l), a. In 6 trron. 
-ible. [ad. late L. irrefragabil-is (Pseudo-August.), 
f . ir- (Ir- 2 ) + refragari to oppose, contest: see - able. 
So F. irrefragable (i5~i6thc. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . That cannot be refuted or disproved; incon- 
trovertible, incontestable, indisputable, irrefutable, 
undeniable. (Said of a statement, argument, etc., 
or of the person xvho advances it.) Irrcfragabh 
Doctor: see Doctor^. 3. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1032/2 What is hys owae 
irrefragable reson y‘ he layeth against al thys? 2603 Hol- 
land Plutarch's Mor. 65 A truth confessed, certesne, flrrae 
and irrefragable. 2605 Camden Rem. xo Alexander of 
Hales, the irrefragable Doctor. 2748 Hartley Qbserv, 
Man 1. iv. 423 Irrefragable Evidences of the Truth of the 
Facts. 2795 Southey Joan of Arc \ n. 287 Doctors : teachers 
grave anti with great names, Seraphic, Subtile, or Irrefrag- 
able, By their admiring scholars dignified. 2846 Rcskin 
Mod. Paint. II. in. 1. v. § g. 42, I look to them [early 
Italian masters] as in all points of principle .. the raobt 
irrefragable authorities. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist, III. xxi. 
555 These are an irrefragable answer to the popular theories. 

2 . That cannot or must not be broken; inde- 
structible ; inviolable ; irresistible. Now ran. 

2562 Latimer s Serm., snd Sunday Advent 135 Theysbal 
bee condemned with the irrefragible [ed. 2552 irreuocable] 
and vnchangeable iudgeinente of god. c 2640 New Semi, cf 
newest fashion (1877) 20 The orall Pack-needle of zealc, and 
stubborn irrefragable thred of ignorance. ^ 2722 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (2737) Ii. n. 11. 1. 121 Intire Affection .. is irrefrag- 
able, solid, and durable. 1847 Medwin Life Shelley II. -iS 
A vain attempt to snap the chain only renders it more 
irrefragable. 2848 Buckley Homer's Iliad 229 Round their 
feet he threw golden fetters, irrefragable, indissoluble. 

+ 3 . Of persons: Obstinate, inflexible, stubborn. 
2602 Den r Pathw. Heaven 332 For men axe so obstinate 
and irrefragable, that they will be brought into no order. 
2622 Burton A nat. Mel. Democr. Ao Ildr. 38 He is irre- 
fragable in his humour. Ibid. hi. ii. vi. v. (2651) 575 Many 
yong men are .. as irrefragable and peevish on the other 
side, Narcissus like. 

Hence Irre*fragableness = Irrefragability. 
2682 H. MoreHhw/, Glanvilis Lux O. 256 The plainness 
and irrefragable ness of this truth. 

Irrefragably (ire-fragabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-BY 2 .] Jn an irrefragable manner. 

1 . So as not to admit of being refuted ; incontro- 
vertibly, indisputably. 

2626 Jackson Creed vm. xxiv. § a The argument or 
demonstration is., most irrefragably prest home to this 
purpose by our apostle. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 170 
P 6 Even when he can irrefragably refute all objections. 1850 
Carlyle Latter-d. Patnph. iv. 25 This demand is irrefra- 
gably just, is growing urgent too. i88«; Vfool Daily rot- 
27 Mar. 4/6 Words in which the Premier irrefragably jays 
down the principle by which the new Convention »sj us lined. 

2 . So as not to admit of being broken ; inviolably; 
irresistibly. Now rare. 

2593 R- Harvey Philad .9, I cannot tell what historic may 
stand irrefragably by this determination. 4 2646 Sin J. 
Temple Irish Rebell, 20 The malignant impressions ot 
irreligion and barbarisme .. had irrefragably stiflhed the if 
necks. 2647 Case Kingd. 15 All men must be irrefragably 
subject to tneir pleasure. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 
152 By custom irrefragably preserved at all limes. ^ 

+ Xrre*fragate, a. obs. rare, [l Jr- - + 
refragdtus , pa. pple. of refragdri : see In ULTRAS - 
able.] Uncontested, undisputed. 

a 2592 H. Smith IVks. (2867) II. 97 The palnable proofs 
they had by the cluster of grapes and other things wmeu 
they brought from thence were irrefragatc witness. f 

Irrefrangible (ir/frarnd^ib’l), a. [f. hi* 
Kefbangiblu (an irreg. formation for rtfringiUt, 
after refraction ).] 

1 . That cannot or must not be broken or violated , 
inviolable. 

c 1719 let!, fr. Mist's Jntl. (17:3) I. 1S3 Nothinc .. »'*• 
nalizes our Integrity so much as a strict and wefrangiw 
Adhesion to our Friend. 2853 Miss MulocK Agatha 
Husb.xx. II. 290 An irrefrangible Jaw of country clique* 

— of a Jiride's going to church for the first time, ccrcmoR » 
ously, in bridal dress. , , 

2 . Optics, Not refrangible; incapable of being 
refracted. 

■Mod. The Runtgcn rays aic irrefrangible. 

Hence Irrofra*ngibly adv. t so as not to uc 
broken ; fixedly, inviolably. 

2885 H. Conway Family Affair iii, They knew, .that 
dragons were welded to their vases more irrcfrangibiy th^» 
Prometheus to his rock. 

t Irrofrenablo, -freynablo, a. Ob: * rare. 
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IRREGULARITY. 


[a. obs. F. irrefr&iable (i 5 - 1 6 th c. in Godef.), f. 
ir- (I ■&-%) + refriner, ad. L. refrenarc to curb : see 
next. (In spelling accommodated to refreyne, Re- 
frain */.)] That cannot be * refrained 1 or held in 
check. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 45 To know how they 
bothe were irrefreynable, Marke how they fell out, and 
how they fell in. 

f Irrefre*nary, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. In- 2 + 
L. refrendre to bridle, curb (f. re- back + frmdre 
to bridle) + -ary,] = prec. 

1658 Willsford Secrets Nat. 196 Angry Clouds, as if 
bestri’d by Furies hurried along by irrefrenary Tempests ! 

t Irrefrangible, a. Obs. [f. Ir- 2 + L. re- 
fringZrc to break up, check, etc., 'f. re- back + 
frangere to break.] That cannot or may not be 
broken down or demolished. 

1596 BELL.S'wrz'. Popery \. j. ii. 3 My just and irrefringible 
probations. 

Irrefusable (irzfi/7 zab’l), a. rai'e. [Ir- 2 .] 
That cannot be refused. 

1880 Ruskin Fathers Have Told Us z. i. 25 The barbarian 
enemy sends embassy with irrefusable offers of submission 
and peace. 

Irrefutability. [f. next : see -ity.] The 
quality of being irrefutable. 

1864 Daily Tel. 7 June, The irrefutability of their conclu- 
sions. 1885 Century Mag. XXXI. 178 On the irrefutability 
of which he had privately prided himself. 

Irrefutable (irffitt’tab’l-, ire'fi«tab’l), a. [ad. 
L. irrcfotabil-is, f. ir- (Ik- 2 ) + refuldbilis, f. re- 
fold re to Refute. So mod.F. irrefutable. The 
pronunciations refo' table, irref triable, in most 
Diets, from Bailey and Johnson, show that the 
words were referred to the Eng. refute rather than 
L. rcfotarel\ That cannot be refuted or disproved ; 
incontrovertible, irrefragable. 

1630 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy _ Hi. 12 Heare that ir- 
refutable discourse of Cardinall Caietan. 1655 H. More 
App. Antid. (1662) 190 Though our Argumentations for an 
Immaterial Soul in the Body of man be solid and irrefut- 
able. 1825 Southey Vind. Feel. Attgl. 50 Our unrefuted 
and irrefutable apologist. 2886 J. E. C. Welldon tr. Aris- 
totle's Rhet. 18 When we suppose the statement we make 
to be irrefutable. 

Irrefutably (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. + -i.Y-.] 
In an irrefutable manner ; so as to be incapable of 
being refuted ; incontrovertibly. 

1681 H. More Expos. Dan. Pref. 81 It is irrefutably proved 
by able writers, a 1807 Walker Key to Classicks 13 (Jod.) 
This opinion has been irrefutably maintained by Mr. Foster. 
1833 Standard 31 Aug. 5/1 A statement so manifestly and 
irrefutably true. 

Irregenerate (ir/d^e-ner/t), a. rare. [In- 2 .] 
Not regenerate ; uuregenerate. 

1657 W, Mokice Coenaquasi Kou/Jj Def. v. 54 Irregenerate 
men admitted to the Sacraments enjoy no proper priviledges 
of the godly. 1675 O. Walker, etc. Paraphr. Paul 69 
Carnal absolutely none are called but the irregenerate. 
1720 T. Boston Four/. State title-p., Entire Depravation 
Subsisting in The Irregenerate. 1892 A. B. Bruce Moral 
Order 0/ Worldvlii. 375 There is something of the kind even 
in irregenerate man. 

Hence + Irrege'neracy, f Irregenera’tion, un- 
regenerate state. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evaug. T. r. 76 This taint and irre- 
generacy of our nature, a 1654 Binning Serin, xvi. Wks. (1735) 
434 Thinking it sufficient to have so much Honesty and Grace, 
as . . may put you over the black Line of Ir-regeneration. 
1657 F. Rous in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 19/z His 
free grace, .took me up lying in the blood of irregeneration. 

t Irre*gulacy. Obs. rare. [f. Irreg u late a.: 
see -acy 3 .] Irregularity, disorder. 

1645 T. Coleman Hopes Defemed 13 He even inforced 
himselfe to pray, and that with some irreg ulacy, when the 
battels were to joyne. 

Irregular (ire*giz 21 aj), a. and sb. Forms : 4-5 
irregulere, (4 -eer, inreguler), 4-7 irreguler, 
(6 irriguler, 7 irregualler), 6- irregular. [ME. 
a. OF. irreguler (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 
med.L. irregular- is, f. ir - (Iu--) + L. regularise 
see Regular.] 

A. adj. Not regular. I. General senses. 

1. Of things: Not in conformity with rule or 
principle; contrary to rule; disorderly in action 
or conduct ; not in accordance with what is usual 
or normal ; anomalous, abnormal. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 198/2 Irregulere, irregularis. 1623 
Cockkram, Irregular , contrary to rule. 1674 Playford 
Skill Mus. m. 22 If the Bass and Treble do rise together in 
thirds, then the first Note of the Treble is regular with the 
other Part, but the second of it is irregular.. 1781 Gibbon 
Deel . 4- F. xix. II. 148 He.. repelled with skill and firmness 
the efforts of their irregular valour. 1800 Med. /ml. V. 27 
What proportion the irregular cases may bear to the regular 
is not yet known. 1850 Baynes Analytic 12 Unnatural, 
indirect, or irregular predication [with the old logicians] 
was .. that . . in which the species was predicated of the 
genus, the subject of its attribute, and, in general the 
extensive part of its whole. 1894 Law 'Times Rep. LXXI. 
9 fa The order is altogether irregular, and should be dis- 
charged. 

b. Not in accordance with, or not subjected to, 
moral law or principle ; unregulated morally dis- 
orderly. ? Obs. (or merged in general sense). 

x 6 o 3 D. T. Ess. Pol. «$- Mor. 44 Subject to the commaunde 
of such irregular and confused Passions. 1617 Mqryson 


l tin. 11. 63 He hoped shortly to give law to their irregular 
humours. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. {1818) 263 May every 
sordid desire wear away, aud every irregular appetite be 
gradually lost.. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 159 His appe- 
tite the more inflamed by irregular enjoyment. 1804 W. 
Tennant lud. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 97 With irreligious 
principles, irregular conduct is intimately connected. 

2 . Of persons : Not conforming or obedient to 
rule, law, or moral principle ; lawless, disorderly. 

*395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 92 Thei [monks] moun not 
lawfuUi werre . . for thanne thei shulden been irreguler hi 
Goddis laweand mannis. 1508 Kfnnedik Flytlngsu. Dunbar 
36. Ignorant elf, aip, owll irregular. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
1. i. 40 The irregular and wilde Glendower. 1606 Warner 
All). Eng. xiv. lxxxv. (1612) 352 So much the more, though 
lesse secure, men liue irreguler. 1649 Petit. City Oxford in 
Def. Rights Univ. Oxf. (1690) 5 In case the City punisheth 
any irregular freeman for misdemeanour. 1753 Young 
Brothers 1. i, O, that's the jealous elder brother ; Irregular 
in manners, as in form. 

3 . Not of regular or symmetrical form ; unevenly 
shaped or placed ; disorderly in form or arrange- 
ment. 

1584 R. Scot Dtscov. Witcher, xm. xix. (1886) 258 Di- 
verse sorts of glasses ; . . the round, the cornerd, . . the 
regular, the irregular, the coloured and cleare glasses. 1607 
Dekker Kut.'s Conjur. (1842) 15 The most perfect circles 
of it drawne so irregualler aw rye. 1663 Phil. Trans. 1 . 105 
If curve, whether regular or irregular. X718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess Bristol 10 Apr., It is a. .palace of 
prodigious extent, but very irregular. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. 
(ed. 2) 57 A parish .. of an irregular form. 1839 Dickens 
Nick. Nick. xiv. Two irregular rows of tall meagre houses. 
1843 James Forest Days i, The surface was irregular. 

4 . In reference to time or motion : Unequal or 
uneven in continuance, occurrence, or succession ; 
occurring at variously unequal rates or intervals. 
Hence of an agent : Doing something at irregular 
intervals or times ; as an irregular attendant , etc. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 * Mor. 125 Every thing is. presently 
brought to a most irregular, and confused motion. 1609 
Chapman Descr. Fever in Farr 6*. P. Jos. I (1848) 252 
Languor-chill trembling, fits irregulare. 1694 F. Bragge 
Disc. Par aides ix. 31 1 When a child would catch a grass- 
hopper, its motions are so irregular, that he finds it very 
difficult at all to come near it. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest i, Her breathing was short and irregular. 1867 
Lady Herbert Cradle L. iii. 93 The most curious thing 
about this fountain is the irregular flow, of the water. 1869 
Phillips Vestiv. v. 145 At irregular intervals a different 
kind of cloud rises. 

IX Technical senses. 

5 . Eccl. (chiefly R . C. C/i.) Not in conformity 
with the rule of the Church or of some ecclesiastical 
order ; disqualified for ordination, or for exercise 
of clerical functions. (The earliest sense in Eng., 
repr. eccl. L. irregularis , Thomas Aquinas.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 242 poin he be. .a fals suerere, 
a man-quellere & inreguler. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 708 
Yet is it to hym a deedly synne, and if he be ordred, he is 
irreguleer [v.rr. der(ej. 1529 Rastell Pasty me, Hist. 
Paf. (1811) 50 That who so ever were a morderar shuld be 
irriguler, and unable to receyve holy orders. 1655 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 164 The Cardinall of 
Rets.. has gotten a declaration from the Pope, to make all 
those Priests irregular who have bene lately ordained here 
in his diocese without his consent. 1885 Catholic Diet. 
(ed. 3) 885 Lunatics, etc. are irregular, so are persons with- 
out sufficient knowledge. 

0 . Gram. Of a word or part of speech : Inflected 
not according to the normal or usual method. Also 
said of an inflexion so formed. 

1611 Cotgr. Fr. Diet . Brief Direct. «> The Anomala or 
irregular Verbes of the first Coniugation. Ibid Martin 
Caucius . . doth further obserue, that the word doint is an 
irregular third person from the Verbe Donncr. 1669 Milton 
Accedence commenced Grant. Wks. (1847) 463 Verbs of the 
third conjugation irregular in some Tenses of the Active 
Voice. 1762 Lowth lutrod. Eng. Gram. (1838) 77 The 
Irregular Verbs in English are all Monosyllables, unless 
compounded. 1874 Grece tr. Mdlzner's Eng. Gram. I. 
226 A few irregular plural forms are remnants of the strong 
declension of the Anglosaxon. 1899 Morfill Gram. BoJtcrn. 
Lang. 19 The following comparativesare altogether irregular. 

7 . Bot. and Zool. a. Varying from the form usual 
in the genus or other group ; abnormal, b. Not 
having a definite, symmetrical, or uniform shape 
or arrangement; spec, of a flower, Having the 
members of the same cycle (esp. the petals) unlike 
in form or size. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. iii. 34 One general division 
of flowers is into regular and irregular. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomot. IV. 322 Antenna: .. Figure and Size .. Irregular. 

! 1828 Stark Elem . Nat. Hist. II. 87 Shell irregular, always 
inequivalve. 1857 Henfrey Elem. Bot. tr. § 435 Order 
XXX IX. Polygalaceae . . Herbs or shrubs with irregular 
hypogynous flowers. i 

I 8. Mil. Of troops: Not belonging to the regular ; 
or established army organization ; not in regular , 
service ; not forming an organized military body. 

1856 J. W. Kaye Life Sir j. Malcolm I. xiii. 362 The I 
great work of reducing the irregular troops was to be | 
accomplished. 1859 Sir G. Wf.therall in Daily News \ 
(1869) 12 June, In a country like England.. there is no sort ; 
of irregular troops so formidable as mounted riflemen. 2867 
Freeman Norm. Cony. 1 . v. 340 The Danes., put the 
irregular English levies to flight. 1896 T. F. Toirr Edw. I, 
iv. 74 His early defeats_ by the light-armed and nimble 
Welsh footmen taught him the value of a dexterous and 
daring irregular infantry’. 

9 . Comb., as irregular- shaped. 

1762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 159 The Tumour was 


. . a perfect, irregular-shaped Schirrus. _ 1877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines <$• Mining 424 The separation of irregular- 
shaped grains. 

B. sb. 

1 . Gram. A word having irregular inflexion ; 
an irregular noun, verb, etc. (see A. 6). rare. 

1611 Cotgr. Fr. Diet. Brief Direct. 3 Words ending in /, 
change / into ux ;. .except these irregulars, .ceil, yeux [etc.]. 
Ibid. 5 The irregulars of the second Coniugation. 

2 . One not belonging to the regular body; an 
agent of any kind who does something irregularly ; 
one not of the * regular’ clergy; an irregular prac- 
titioner, attendant, etc. 

16x9 W. Sclater r Fxp. 2 Thcss. (1630) 545 The bare 
opinion of some Ministers, to whom our irregular* haue 
inclosed sincerity’. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. May. Clergy xi. 314 
The secular Prebendaries of Waltham, were first turned out, 
to give way to their Irregulars. 2609 Med. Jml. XXL 99 
The multitude of practitioners scattered over this country, 
are comprehended in two classes: — regulars and irregulars. 
1893 Chicago Advance 13 Apr., To ask them [regular hearers] 
to abide at home that the irregulars may’ find sittings. 

b. Mil. A soldier not of the regular aimy ; 
almost always in pi. = irregular troops (see A. S). 

1747 Gent l . Mag. 3x5 Before six their irregulars .. were 
skirmishing with our advanced Hus.-ars and Lycanians. 
1756 Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 374 With this small 
company of irregulars .. we set out. 1867 Baker Nile 
Trihut. xi. (1872) 189 Large bodies of Egyptian irregulars 
threatened Mek Nimmur’s country. 

Irro-gularist. nonce-ivd. [f. prec. + -ist.] One 
who adheres to an irregular couise or proceeding. 
1846 Worcester cites Baxter. 

Irregularity (iregittlre*nti). [a. F. i r regu- 
lar i id (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. irre - 
guldritds (Aquinas Suinma Theol. 1-2.20.5.4), 
f. irreguldri-s : see -ity.] The quality or state 
of being irregular ; something that is irregular. 
(First used in the ecclesiastical sense 1 c.) 

1 . Want of conformity to rule ; deviation from 
or violation of a rule, law, or principle ; disorder- 
liness in action ; deviation from what is usual or 
normal ; abnormality, anomalousness. 

1598 Florio, Irregolarila, itTeguIaritie. 2616 Buliokar, 
Irregularitie, a going out of right rule, etc. x6sr HoiiBr.s 
Lcviath. 11. xxix. 172^ To what Disease .. 1 may exactly 
compare this irregularity of a Conimon*wea!th. 1654 Whit- 
lock Zootomia 267 Such is the irregularity of Custome, it 
doth not extoll things because worthy, but thinks them 
worthy, because they are extolled. 1734 tr. Rollin's Auc. 
Hist. (1827 ) I. Pref. 8 A holiness that will not allow of the 
least irregularity. 1781 Gibbon Deel. «$• F. xxn. (1869) I. 
622 He acknowledges the irregularity of his own election. 
1829 Bentham Justice <5- Codif. Petit., Petit. Justice 91 
With the word irregularity sentiments of disapprobation 
have, from the earliest time of life, stood associated. 2870 
Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I. vii.98 Selwyn was regular only 
in irregularity. 1882 Med. 7 emp. Jml. No. 52. x68 Great 
irregularity of living, during which he drank constantly large 
quantities of whisky’. v 

b. (with an and pi.) An instance of this; a 
breach of rule or principle ; an irregular, lawless, 
or disorderly act. 

148301//;. Angl. 198/2 An iriegularite, irregularitas. 16x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 28 A deformitie, irregularitie, 
and unlawfulnesse in our natural! condition. x688 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) I. 487 Some of them committed some 
irregularities at Gravesend. 1755 Johnson Pref. Diet . r 6, 

I found it necessary to distinguish those irregularities that 
are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from 
others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers 
has produced. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 
150 In a rude age .. crimes and irregularitie*; are more 
frequent. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Ranke (iE6s> II. 137/1 An 
easy well-bred man of the world, who knew how to make 
allowance for the little irregularities of people of fashion. 
a xB6a Buckle Ciyiliz. (1869) III. v. 444 To generalize such 
irregularities, or in other words to show that they are not 
irregularities at all. 

C. Eccl. (chiefly R. C. C/t.) Infraction of the 
rules as to entrance into or exercise of holy orders ; 
an impediment or disqualification by which a 
person is debarred from ordination, discharge of 
clerical functions, or ecclesiastical advancement. 
(The earliest sense in Eng.) 

rt_X3oo Cursor M. 27253 Enentcs dergis seculers. .if he in 
hali order be, In scrilt be preist agh spere of irregularite. 
c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 87 Oftc tymes ben priistis 
iireguler, for |>e multitude of soulis hat Jei slcen and 
)>is irregularite is moore for todrede haa irregularite chargid 
of he worlde. 2502 Ord. Crysten Men (\V. dc W. 2506) iv. 
vL 182 Of symony’, of irrcgularyte, of sacrylege, of the euyll 
dyspendynge of ibe patrymony of Ihesu cry*** Swis- 

nURSE Testaments 56 Apostasie of irregularity i>, when he 
that hath entred into the ministery and taken holy orders, 
forsaketh his spirituall profession. 1608 Willlt Hexapla 
Exod. 773 The Romanists obseruation .. of irregularitie .. 
that allow none to be admitted to orders which hauc tin 
shedders of blood. 1658 Phillii-s, Irregularity , ..also an 
incapacity of taking holy orders, a* being manned, or very 
deformed, basc-bom, or guilty of any hainous crime, a Term 
in Canon-law. 18S5 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) lip Irregularity 
is defined as a ‘canonical impediment, which presents a 
person from entering the ranks of the clergy, from rv-ing to 
a higher order, or from exercising the order_ which he has 
received ’ (Gury). ..The division of irregularities which still 
prevails among canonists and theologians, viz. into such as 
proceed from defect (ex defectu), and from crime (ex dclicto) 

. . Jc a convenient one. but it u not strictly- scientific. In 
reality irregularity is always ‘ex defcctu*. 

2 . Want of regularity, symmetry, evenness, or 
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uniformity, in shape, arrangement, succession, etc.; 
inequality of form, position, rate, etc. occurring 
without any order ; spec, in Bot. (see Irregular 
A. 7 1 >). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. m 365 Sometimes it 
observed not that certalne course. And this irregularity. . to- 
gether with its unruly and tumultuous motion might afford a 
beginning unto the common opinion. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 

3 The irregularity of the Type or Ingraving. 1774 GoLdsm. 
Hat. Hist. (177 6 ) 1 . 273 The waves roll against land with great 
weight and irregularity. 1853 Ruskin Stones Vcn. II. vi. 
The tendency to the adoption of Gothic types being always 
first shown by greater irregularity and richer variation in 
the forms of the architecture it is about to supersede. 2853 
Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 141 The irregularity 
of the ground on the left bank would have occasioned many 
delays. 2879 Cassell s Techn. Ed/e. vn. 34/2 The irregularity 
in the thickness of some seams. 1880 Grav Struct Bot. vL 
| 4. 219 Irregularity is one of the commonest modifications 
of the flower: it is never conspicuous except in blossoms 
visited by insects and generally fertilized by their aid. 

b. (with an and pi.) An instance of this; esp . a 
part not uniform or symmetrical with the rest, as 
an unevenness of surface, etc. 

2663 Hooke Microgr. gr The bigger they were magnify ’d, 
the more irregularities appear'd in them. _ 2703 MOXON 
Aleck. Exerc. 21 File down all the Irregularities the Cold- 
Chissel made on the Edges of your Work. _ 2861 Geo. Eliot 
Silas M. i, Mamer, pausing to adjust an irregularity in.his 
thread. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 95/1 The physical 
irregularities of the terrain. 

Irregularly (ire’gitflaiU), adv. [f. I rregular 
+ -LY-J In an irregular manner. 

1. In a way not according to rule ; with deviation 
from or violation of rule ; lawlessly ; anomalously, 
abnormally. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Did., Irregularmente , irregularly, 
without rule. 2673 Essex Papers (Camden) J.300 There 
were 8 Aldermen St y J Recorder most violently & 
irregularly thrust out of their places. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 
326 With daring aims irregularly great. 1885 Law Rep. 
29 Chanc. Div. 827 He considered., that the order had been 
irregularly made. 

2. Without regularity, symmetry, or uniformity; 
without order of arrangement, formation, motion, 
succession, etc. ; unevenly ; in disorder. 

1595 Daniel Civ. Wars 1, lxxxiv, Like to a riuer that., 
breaker his owne bed, Destroies his bounds and ouer-runs by 
force The neighbour fieldsjrrcgularly spread. 2663 Hooke 
Microgr. 36 The contraction is performed very unequally 
and irregularly. 2769 Robertson Chas. F, xi. (1796) III. 
262 The soldiers in garrison being paid irregularly. 2776 
Pennant Zool III. 296 (Jod.) Marked with large, distinct, 
irregularly shaped spots of black. 2776-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) IV. 252 Irregularly serrated at the edges. 
2878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Ecoti. ii. 19 In some countries 
ram comes very irregularly and^ uncertainly. 2882 Jowett 
TJtucyd. 1. 167 The islands.. lying irregularly and not one 
behind the other. 

t Irrcgularness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -xess.] 
= IimEaOLAMTT. 

2609D0ULAND OrnitJu Microl. 27 Now this irregularnesse 
of Songs . . comes sometime by licence, sometime by the 
negligence of the Cantors. 2673 Janeway Heaven on E. 
(1847) 73 We cannot discern our own crookedness and 
irrcgularness. 

t Irre’gularship. Obs. rarc~~ x . [f. as prec. 
+ -3Hn\J ~ Irregularity. 

1375 T. Rogers Sec. Coming Christ 31 It If they haue 
alrcadyc contracted Matrimonie, without any respect of 
irrcgularship they must be seperated. 
t Irre-gulate, a. {sb.) Obs. rare . [ad. med.L. 
irrcguldt-us, It. irregolato unregulated : see Ir- -.] 
Unregulated ; irregular, disorderly. 

J579 Fenton Guicctard. vu. (1599) 280 So irregulate is a 
commonaltic or multitude once drawne into mutinie, 2600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 129, I imagine thou art an 
irregulate Priest. 1650 Earl Monmouth tr. Senault's Man 
become Guilty 160 Though this irregulate love be both his 
fault and his punishment. 

+ B. sb. An irregular person: see Irregular 
rz. 5. Obs. 

260° W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 115 [The] enabling of 
such irrcgulatcs and dcfcctiucs to aduancement in the 
Church and common wealth. 

t Irre-gulate, Obs. [f. prec., or f. Ir - 2 + 
Regulate v. f after irregular.] trans. To render 
irregular ; to disorder. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon {1602) 3* All these things .. 
irregulate thc > panic that hath them, and makes him in- 
capable of priesthood. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Scepticke 
(Arb.) 67 It do’s on!>; detract and irregulate him and the 
world by him. 1648 SiuT. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xvii. 377 
Its fluctuations are but motions subservient, which winds, 
stormes, shoarts, shelves, and every interjaccncy itTegulatcs. 
Irre'gulated, a. rare. [f. In- U + regulated , 
pa. pplc. of Regulate v.] unregulated. 

1660 S. I.NGELO Bentivolio 4- U rant a (1682) It. 17 By 
rcawn of an irrcgulatcd heat, they venture upon such ra-Ii 
Actions^ 1832 Lvtton Godolph.xxx'w, There was nothing 
unfeminiucor sullen in Lucllla*s irregulaicd moods. 

Irregnla’tion. rare. [f. lit- 2 + Regulation.] 
Want oi regulation ; irregular action or condition. 

.2x897 H. Drummond Ideal Lfej j It is .. a d Border I y 
succession cfrcligiou> impulses, an irregulation of conduct, 
now on this principle, now on that, 
tlrrcgulous, a. Obs. ran~ l . [f. In- - + 
L. r?guld rule + -oca.] Characterised by absence 
or disregard of rule ; unruly, disorder!)', lawless. 

162* Shaks. Cin.b. iv. ii. 315 Thou Conspir’d with that 
Irregulousdiueil Oaten, Haiti hecrc cut cif my Lord. 


f Irreirterable, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Ir- - + j 

L. reiterate to Reiterate + -ble.] That cannot j 
be reiterated or repeated. | 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Heb. vii. 27 note, His death, .the only . 
oblation, that is by the Apostle declared to bee irreiterable I 
in it selfe. 

f Irreje’Ctable, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [In- 2 .] 
That cannot be rejected. 

264B Boyle Seraph. Love xvii. (2700) 203 The former 
[Calvinists! affirming grace to be irresistibly presented ; the 
latter [Arminians], though they deny it to be irrejectable 
yet [etc.]. 

f Irrela*psable, a. Obs. rare. [Ir- 2 .] Not 
liable to relapse. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godl. x. v. 503 When he has got to 
that irretapsabte condition of those whose Souls are . . 
perfected in Faith and Holiness. 

I rr elate (ir/l^'t), a. rare. [f. Ir- 2 + Relate 1 
ppl. a L. reldt'Us , pa. pple. of refer re to bring j 
back, to refer.] Not related, unrelated. 

2845 De Quincey Suspiria Wks. 2890 XIII. 347 The | 
fleeting accidents of a man’s life, and its external shows, 
may indeed be irrelate and incongruous. 1843 — Words - 
ivortlis Poetry Wks. 1857 VI. 259 A connection between 
objects hitherto regarded as irrelate and independent. 2862 
F. Hall Refut. Hindu Philos. Syst. 248 The faculty of 
concealment . . is a power such that, by it, ignorance .. as it 
were, covers Spirit, unlimited and irrelate to the world. 
Irrela-ted, a. rare. [Ir--.] = prec. 

2886 Mind Jan. 3 The only reals for him [Hume] were 
certain irrelated sensations. 

Irroiation (ir/lJ^Jon). [III- 2 .] Absence of 
relation, want of connexion. 

2848 Dc Quincey Goldsmith Wks. 1890 IV. 320 The in- 
stinct of contempt, .towards literature was supported by the 
in elation of literature to the state. 2853 — Autobiog. 
Sk. Wks. 2857 I. 287 The utter irrelalion, in both cases, of 
the audience to the scene . . threw upon each a ridicule not 
to be effaced. 2873 H. Spencer Study Social, xv. (ed. 6) 
363 The irrelalion between such causes and such effects. 

Irrelative (iredativ), a. {sb.) [f. Ik- 2 + Rela- 
tive. Cf. F. irrelatif (Littre).] Not relative ; 
without relations to each other, or lo something 
else; unrelated, unconnected; hence, in Metciph ., 
having no relations, absolute. 

2640 Bp. Reynolds Passions* xl. # 526 Continuance is alto- 
gether Extrinsical! and Irrelative in respect of White. ^ 2666 
Boyle Orig. E'crmes <$• Qual. (2667) 28 It seems evident, 
that they [colours, odours, etc] have an absolute Being irre- 
lative to Us. 2849-32 Owen in Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 882/2 
This endless succession and decadence of the Teeth . . illus- 
trate the law of Vegetative or Irrelative Repetiiion. 1862 
F. Hall Refut. Hindu Philos. Syst. 230 The cognition 
which is given out as a constituent of Brahma, is irrelative 
to objects. 2852 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iv. § 26 (2875) 

89 The Relative is itself conceivable as such, only by 
opposition to the Irrelative or Absolute. 

b. Having no relation to or bearing on the 
matter in hand ; irrelevant. 

2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, cxxxi, Lyllies Spin 
not ! a strange Doctrine Irrelative ; but lately vrg’d ’Gainst 
Harrie’s Title. 2785 Paley Mor. Philos, (ed. 21) I. 201 
Questions may be asked which are irrelative to the cause. 
2849 Thackeray Pcndcnnis xxi, The widow’s answer was 
made up of a great number of incoherent ejaculations, 
embraces, and other irrelative matter. 

C. Mus. (See quot) 

1811 Busby Diet. AIus. (ed. 3), Irrelative , a term applied 
to any two chords which do not contain some sound common 
to both. 

B. sb. ATetaph. Something that has no relation. 
a 1856 Sir W. Hamilton (Ogilvie), This same mental 
necessity is involved in the general inability we find of con- 
struing positively to thought any irrelative. 

Irrelatively (ire'lativli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In an irrelative manner ; without relation 
to some other thing or things. Const, to, of. 

2648 Boyle Seraph. Lor-c \v. (1700) 24 Consider’d ab- 
stractedly in itself and irrelatively to the rest. 1778 Char. 
in A nn. Reg. 157 note. Whenever the word sex is used 
absolutely and irrelatively, it is always to be understood of 
ihc female. 1823 De Quincey Language Wks. IX. 93 Style 
has an absolute value . . irrelatively to the subject. 2864 
Pusey Lcct. Daniel vail. 483 If asked irrelatively of any 
context, * what is the meaning of the words?’ 

Irrelativeness (iredativnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being irrelative; want of i 
relativity. j 

a 2665 J. Goodwin Filled ~.u. the Spirit (1S67) 2 9 A flat or f 
dead irrelativcncss, in point of merit, in him to whom gTacc ! 
is shewn or to be shewn, in reference unto him that is sup- ; 
posed to shew grace. 2871 A thence urn 4 Mar. 277 In this 1 
spirit too we are not concerned about vagueness or irrelative- 1 
ness ; we accept the volumes as a naturalist’s miscellany. > 

t Irrele-nting, a. Obs. rare. [Ir- 2 .] Not | 
lelenting, unrelenting. j 

1616 W. Forde Scrm. 40 O death, how irrelenting is thy 
heart 5 2636 Fitz-ceffuay Holy Transport. Wks. (x33i) 29 { 
Behold the irrelenting slaicr comes, 
t IrroloTitiessly, adv. Obs. Used erroneously 
for Relentlessly. 

1614 Bp. Mount agu Immed. Addr. 14 Hec that can diuert 
or preuent a mbehiefe, will not . . indent lexly sec the deso- 
lation of those, who arc indeed, .the rcccmcd ones of God. 

Irrelovance(irc*lfvans). [f. Irrelevant : see | 
•ancl*.] The fact or quality of being Irrelevant, 
want of pertinence ; with an and pi. an irrelevant j 
remark, circumstance, etc. 

. *^47 h Hunt «■)//«, Women, <y B. 111. xii. All her wit j 
is healthy ; 3II its image* entire and applicable throughout j 


— not palsy-stricken with irrelevance; 287a Metro Erg. 
Prose Lit. 1. i. 64 A second irrelevance foisted in upon the 
back of the first. 1873 ‘ F. Trafford ’ (Mrs. Riddell) Ear?* 
Prom. II. 123, ‘ I am going away began Grace with ap- 
parent irrelevance. 

Irrelevancy (ire-livansi). [f. as piec. : see 
-akcy.] = prec. 

1802-ia Bektham ration. Jwtic. Evil. (1827) IV. 576 I n 
the following modes of collection., the plague of irrelevancy 
is in a manner unknown. 2833 Lam b Elia, Pop. Fallacies ix, 
The utter and inextricable irrelevancy of the second [member 
of the question J. 1876 Mozley Univ. Scrm. i. (1877) 7 To use 
the weapons of one of these^ societies against a sin or error ia 
the other society, is a total irrelevancy and misapplication. 

Irrelevant (ire-li'vant), a. [f. Ip.--' + Rele- 
vant : cf. OF. irrelevant legally inadmissible, not 
helping to an issue. [A frequent blunder is inresa- 
lent .)] Not relevant or pertinent to the case; not 
to the purpose ; that does not apply : said orig. of 
evidence or arguments. 

Fallacy of the irrelevant conclusion— I gnoratio ehrxhix 
see Icnoration 3. 

1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. XI . 45s All or most of w hich 
[depositions] were of an irregular and irrelevant nature, and 
not fit or decent to be taken by a British magistrate. 1789 
B els ham Ess. II. xl. 505 They are manifestly irrevalent, and 
totally foreign to the. .argument. _ X799 MRS. J. West Tale 
of Times 1. 152 The above observation, .is. .irrelevant to the 
case before us. 2823 Lams Elia Ser. w. Poor Relation, A Poor 
Relation, .is the most irrelevant thing in nature. _ 1 838 Thirl- 
wall Greece xxx ii. IV. 239 He enters into a history of Ms 
early life, which .. is wholly irrelevant to the proper question. 
1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith ii. 79 No accumulation of 
facts can establish an irrelevant conclusion. 2883 Law 
Rep. 12 Queen’s Bench Div. 595 The words complained of 
..were irrelevant to the proceedings before the police court. 

Hence IrreTavantly adv. } in an irrelevant 
manner, not to the purpose. 

1828 in Todd. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1 .All Fools' Day , It 
will come in most irrelevantly and impertinently seasonable 
to the time of day. 1894 Chicago Advance 18 Jan., ‘ I sup- 
pose Mr. Morrison has returned she remarked, rather 
irrelevantly, as it seemed to Maud. • 


Irrelievable (irfif-vab’l), a. [In- 2 .] Not 
relievable, that cannot be relieved. 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 67 Violent impressions..upon 
the membranes of the Stomach, which may introduce an 
irrelievable distemper in . . that part. 2797 F. Hargrave 
Juridical Argts. 1. 16 Gross as we must confess the case to 
be, it is irrelievable. 1849 Kingsley Mi sc.. A". Devon II. 
2 66, I never think, on principle, of things so painful, ami yet 
so irrelievable. 

Xrreligion (ir/lrd^sn). [a. F. vrBigion ( 16 - 
17 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or immed. ad. L. /nvf- 
ligidn-em (Apuleius), f. ir- (lit- 1 ) + rcligion-em 
Religion.] 

1. Want of religion; hostility to or disregard 
of religious principles ; irreligious conduct. 

1598 Flokio, Irreligtoite, irreligion. 1613 Purchas Pd 
grimage (1614) 51 By Noahs Curse it may appeare, .. that 
Cham was the first Author, after the Floud, of irreligion. 
1659 Gcntl. Calling (1696) 138 To a Christian tis ceitam 
the irreligion of fighting a Duel would be the most infamous 
thing. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 24 Nothing leads to 
vice so surely as irreligion. 2875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) > . 
iS3_If laws are based upon religion, the greatest offence 
against them must be irreligion. . . 
t 2. A false or perverted religion. Obs. 

1302 Warner Alb. Eng. viij. xliii. (1612) 208 Hcnrie the 
Eight did happely Romes Irreligion cease. 1634 a«R 1. 
Herbert Trav. 78 Passing by his irreligion and alaiiu- 
metisme. 1655 E. 'Perry Voy. E. India 345 Each [sect ol 
Hindoos] differing from others very" much in opinion about 
their irreligion. 

Irreli'gionism. [f. prec. + -ism.] A system 
of irreligion ; irreligious theory. 

1843 Black w. il/a®-. LIV. 4x1 'lhe immoral school* of 
radicalism, irreligiomsm, and Anti-corn-Law Cobdenism. 

Irrelrgionist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] One 
who supports or practises irreligion ; a professed 
opponent of religion. • . . 

, a . *779 Wavburton in Kilvcrt -SV.Ve.*. (iL.ji) -5- Inc inc- 
Unionist, with the malice to embarrass, and the religionist, 
with the vanity of doing what no one was able to do betore, 
has been always forward in writing upon this subject.^ *377 
Recoil. S. Buck in. 218 Those only who were confirmed 
irreligion ists. 1880 Sat. Rev. 26 June 820/x Any cla^s 
religionists, or irreligionisLs—if the term may be allowed--' 
who had specially outraged the national sentiment ami 
incurred popular odium. . 

Irrolrgionizo, v. nonce-wd. [f. as prcc- + -JZE.J 
traits. To turn to irreligion, make ineligious.^ 

2854 S. \Vilberforce Let. in Life II. 261 Romanizing a 
few, irreligiontring a multitude. .... 

t Irreligio’sity. Obs. [ad. latcL. irrchgww 
ids (Tert.), n. of quality f. irreligidsus 
ligious. Cf. OF. irre/ig ten sett (G 0 dc f. ) , V.trre- 
ligiositd \ It. ineligiositd.] The quality of tcnig 
irreligious ; irreligiousness ; irreligious conduct. 

, 1382WYCUF x Esdrasi. 53 The whichc [God] tnto wratae 

is stirid vp on his folc, for thcr irrcligiosiie [V ulg. r n ’// 
irreligiosita tern ]. 1588 Allen Admonit . 14 A tlungc..n 
aboue all other kindcs of irrcligicwity most doervetnean 
soneM procure the Gods vengeance. 16x2 T. I AUk£ J< 1 }? *. 
Down}. 31 There is not a Jouit in all England, but ha B 
a smackc of impictic, irreligiositic .. and Machuviiua. 

Atlieisme. ^ . ,, 

Irreligious (ir/li'dios), a. [ail. L. irreUpl'-us, 
f. ir- [Iu--) + rtligiotus ReligIODS. Cf. F. trie- 
lisieux (15-iCth c. in Godef. Com}!.}.l\ 
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IKRENITIBLE, 


1. Not religions ; hostile to or without regard for 
religion ; ungodly ; godless, a. Of persons, their 
actions, etc. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. n. T12 In all ages that ir- 
religious affectation of religion . . hath shewed and yet doth 
shew forth itself. 1563 Golding Caesar 158 It seldome or 
neuer chaunceth, that any man is so irreligious that he dareth 
. . hide any thyng that is so taken. 1659 D. Pell Impr. 
Sea 90 Their vain, idle, irreligious, soul-damning, deboyst, 
and ungodly lives. 1671 Milton Samson 860 An irre- 
ligious Dishonourer of Dagon. 1713 Berkeley Guardian 
No. 70 7 n Irreligious men, whose short prospects are filled 
with earth, and sense, and mortal life. 1836 H. Rogers 
y. Howe vji. (1863) 188 The irreligious monarch ..slept 
during the greater part of the seimon. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romota Proem, Learned personages .. maintained that 
Aristotle . . was a thoroughly irreligious philosopher. 1868 
Browsing Ring ef- EX\ x. 453 This is the man proves irre- 
ligiousest Of all mankind. 

b. transf Of things : Showing a want of religion ; 
at variance with religious principles. 

<11704 T. Brown Pleas. EpistleyiVs. 1730 1. 109 Our posies 
for rings are either immodest or irreligious. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 319 None of the irreligious falsities in stucco 
and paint that so generally disenchant all expression of 
worship in our city meeting-houses. 

+ 2. Believing in, practising, or pertaining to a 
false religion. Ohs. 

_ 1575-85 Abp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.J 378 That irre- 
ligious crew . . which fight for antichrist, for heresy, for 
popery. 1588 Shaks. Tit . A. v. Hi. 121 The issue of an Ir- 
religious Moore. 1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipexv, Cypresse 
may fade. .A herse 'mongst irreligious rites be ranged. 1634 
SirT. Herbert Trav. 193 Their Religion is austere (but 
irreligious), .some adore a Cow, others a Snake, other-some 
the Sunne. 

Irreligiously (irni-d^osli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-Vi 2.] In an irreligious manner ; in a way 
contrary to religion ; + in accordance with a false 
religion (ohl). 

1577 tr. BullingcFs Decades (1592) 117 Outward honour 
irreligiously exhibited to the true and verie God. c 1630 
Risdon Surv. Devon § 45 (1810) 51 There is a small market, 
in former times irreligiously kept on the sabbath day. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. (1830) IV. iv. 52 If they keep any 
inmate, thus irreligiously disposed, in their houses, they for- 
feit 10/. per month. 

Irreligiousness (irili-djasnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being irreligious ; un- 
godliness; f adherence to a false religion {obs.). 

1577 Northokooke Dicing (1B43) 92 Will God suffer them 
nonpunished that, .handle. .God’s diuine mysteries with 
such vnreuerentnesse and irreligiousnesse ? 1643 Lightfoot 
Glean. Ex. (1648) zj Changing his Idolatry, and irreligious- 
nesse for the worship of the true God. 1692 Locke 3rd Let. 
Toleration 391 (Seager) The ignorance or irreligiousness to 
be found amongst conformists— I lay not the blame of upon 
conformity. 3858 Doran Crt. Fools 26 He illustrates the 
irreligiousness of men. 

+ Ir re Tishable, a. Obs. rare~ l . [Ir- 2 .] Not 
relishable, unpalatable. 

1608 Day Law Trickes it, (1881) 33 More irrelishable 
Then ore-dride Stock-fish. 

.Irrelu-ctant, a. ran. [Ir- 2 .] Not reluctant ; 
willing. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) 1. 2 An irreluctant and 
free assent to such truths as are the continual objects of our 
senses. 1852 Tail's Mag. XIX. 66 4 The torrent-fountains 
. .Whose irreluctant streams supply A quick relief to lowlier 
woe. 

+ IrremaT&able, a. Obs . rare ~K Also 7 inr-. 
[Ik- 2 . Cf. F. irremarquable (Cotgr.).] Not 
remarkable ; having no mark by which it may be 
distinguished ; unremarkable. 

1635 Capt. Fox North JFest 189, 1 was in Latitude 61 d.57 m. 
and stood in close to this inremarkeable shore, and so all/he 
land within this straight, may be called { for it is all shoring, 
or descending from the highest mountaine to the Sea. [In 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. (1748) I. 68, this Irremarkable Shore.] 

Irremeable (ire-mfjab’l, irrmtjabT), a. [ad. 
L. irremedbil'ts , f. ir- (Ik- 2 ) + remedre to go back, 
return, f. re - back + inedre to go, pass : see -able. 
In OF. irremeable (Godef.). Cf. permeable Ad- 
mitting of no return ; from, by, or through which 
there is no return. Now only poet. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa’s Fan. Aries 145 The 
countrie of the dead is irremeable. 16x1 Coryat Crudities 
464, I was for the time in a kinde of irremeable labyrinth. 
2697 Dryden sEncidw. 575 The chief without delay Pass’d 
on, and took th* irremeable way. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xix. 
312 My three brave brothers, in one mournful day, All trod 
the dark irremeable way. 1767 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale 3 Oct., I perhaps shall not be easily persuaded . . to 
venture myself on the irremeable road. tj68 Hawkesworth 
tr. Tillmaque vn. (1784) 73 The irremeable waters of Styx 
. . preclude for ever the return of hope. 1864 Swinburne 
Atalanta 600 We shot after and sped Clear through the 
irremeable Symplegades. 

Hence Irre'meatily adv., without possibility of 
return. 

1805 T. Hakral Scenes of Life II. 94 The time of remedy, 
as well as of prevention, was now irremeably past. 

Irremediable (ir/mrdiab’l), a. [ad. L. irreme - 
didbil-iSy f. ir- (Ik- 2^ 4. remedidbilis Remediable : 
cf. F. irrlmidiabU (1474 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
remediable ; that does not admit of remedy, cure, 
or correction j incurable ; irreparable. 

. l i\7_ j. Harrison Exhort. Scottes Blvb, Vexed with 
intestine wanes . . to the irremediable mine and desojacion 
therof. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 99 Pure wine.. 


if a man doe mingle it with the juice of the said hemlocke, 
doth mightily enforce the poison thereof, and make it irre- 
mediable. x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. v, A person of 
a desperate fortune, irremediable and irrecoverable. 1712 
Lady M. W. Montag n Let. to IF. Montagu 9 Dec-, I know 
and foresee all the irremediable mischiefs. 1735 Johnson 
tr. Lobo's Foy. Abyssinia Pref., The reader will here find 
no regions cursed with irremediable barrenness or blest 
with spontaneous fecundity. 1801 A.Ranken Hist. France 

I. 11. i. 182 In irremediable diseases, says Caesar, . . men are 
sacrificed as victims by the Gauls. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. 
Ch. 62 The conquest of Constantinople . . made the schism 
of the Greeks irremediable. 

Hence Irreme'diableness, the quality of being 
irremediable. 

<116x4 Donne BiaPavaroe (1644) XI 7 Such faults as are 
greatest, either in their owne nature, or in an irremediable* 
nesse when they are done. 1798 Malthus Popul. in. ii. 
(1806) II. 105 The irremediableness of marriage, as it is at 
present constituted, undoubtedly deters many from entering 
into this state. 

Irremediably (ir/mrdiabli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -ly 2 .J In an irremediable manner or degree; 
so as not to admit of remedy, cure, or correction. 

1624 Donne Devotions, etc. 565 A relapse proceeds with a 
more violent dispatch, and more irremediably, because it 
finds the country weakned. 1755 Young Centaur i. Wks. 
1757 IV. X14 Thus they . . are deplorably gay, till they are 
irremediably undone. 1841 Emerson Conservative Wks. 
(Bohn) II, 272 Is it so irremediably bad? 

+ Irre*mediless, a. Obs . Used erroneously for 
Remediless. 

1600 W. Watson Dccacordon (1602) 230 The most dan- 
gerous, infectious, and. . irremedilesse poyson. C1630 Straf- 
ford in Browning Life (1891) 70 It is irremediless, and 
therefore must be yielden unto. 3665 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
IIL 150 Upon these irremediless assaults. 3675 Brooks Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 108 This despair is.. an effect occasioned 
by the sinner’s view of his irremediless, woeful condition. 

fll-reme'dions, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. Ill- - + 
L. remedium Remedy + -ous.] Without remedy. 
Hence + Irreme'dionsly adv. 

1659 Heylin Ccrtamcn Epist. 268 Jeroboham . . thereby 
plagued them irremediously-.into the heavy anger and dis- 
pleasure of the Lord their Cod. 

Irreme’ mb erable, a. rare . [Ir- 2 .] That 
cannot he remembered. I 

3830 W. Taylor Germ. Poetry I. 379 The same hero is I 
repeatedly.. abandoned, and returned to, with confusing 1 
and irreinemberable alternation. 

Irremissible (irfmi'slb’l), a. Also 6 inre-, 
7-9 erron. irremisaable. [a. F. irrlmissible (1234 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. irremissibil-is , f. ir- (Ik- 2) 

+ remissibilis Remissible.] Not remissible; for 
or of which there is no remission. 

a. That cannot be forgiven ; unpardonable. 

1413 Diigr. Stnvic (Caxton) 11. li. (1859) 54 He is entatched 

with synne irremyssyble. 3502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de 
W. 1506) n. v. 103 These .vi. maner of synnes beforesayd be 
sayd inremyssyble. 1543 Becon New Year's Gift in Early 
IFks. (Parker Soc.) 330 Only the sin against the Holy 
Ghost.. is irremissible and never forgiven, a 1656 Hales 
Tracts (1677) 21 Many would conclude there . is a sin for 
which we may hot pray ; first, because it is irremissable. 
<11797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) III. i. 19 Those, 
who, two years ago, lay under the irremissible crime of being 
Tories. 1831-3 E. Burton Reel. Hist. xix. (1845) 406 The 
heavier and more atrocious sins, such as apostasy, murder, 
and adultery, were considered, .to be irremissible. 

b. That cannot be remitted as an obligation or 
duty ; unalterably obligatory or binding. 

1631 R. By field Doctr. Sabb. 32 Sanctification . . indis- 
pensable, irremissable to any man. 1728 Morgan Algiers 

II. iv, 286^ The kings of Tunis shall pay to the kings of 
Spain an irremissible annual Tribute of six Horses and 
twelve Falcons. 3838 Neiu Monthly Mag. LIV.i 67 The 
Mufti reminded the young prince of this irremissible cere- 
mony, which the Dey himself never presumed to violate. 
1892 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 204 Their irremissible duties to 
their own countrymen. 

Hence Irremissibi'lity, Irremissibleness, 
the quality or condition of being irremissible; 
unpardonableness. 

1612-15 Br. Hall Ccntempl., N. T. w. iii, That dreadful 
sentence of the irremissiblencsse of that sinne unto death. 
17x0 Brit. Apollo II. Quarterly No. 2. 8/2 The Irremissible- 
ness of Sins after Baptism. 3847 Ld. Lindsay Chr.Art 1. 30 
The frequent practice of postponing baptism to manhood, 
from belief in the plenary remission of sins at baptism, 
and the quasi irremissibility of sin after it. 1895 H. C, G. 
Moule veni Creator 21 Some further light is thrown on 
this irremissibility by the fact that the Gospel is seen in 
Scripture as the final message of divine mercy. 

Irremi’ssibly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In an 
irremissible way ; without possibility of remission 
or pardon. 

1491 Caxton Fit as Pair. (W. de W. 1495) it. 302 a/i So 
many myserable soutes; whiche ben..soo yrremyssybly 
loste and dampned. 1650 Howell GiraJJYs Rev. Naples 
98 Whoever was found upon the streets should die lrrc- 
mlssibly without mercy. 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. I. 
448 Punishment irremissibly pursued the Transgressor. 1824 
Southey Bk. 0/ Ch. (1841) 50S Eight heresies were made 
punishable with death upon the first offence, unless the 
offender abjured his errors, and irremissibly if he relapsed. 
3892 Blackw. Mag. CLI. 432/2 That hour was known to 
have irremissably sounded. 

+ Irremi-ssion. Obs. rare—'. [Ik- 2.] The 
fact of not being remitted; non-remission. 
a x<3x Douse Serm. xxxv. 347 * It shall not be forgiven ' ; 

It is not, it cannot be forgiven : It is an irremission, it is not 
an irremissiblencsse. 


Irremi*ssive, a. rare. [Iu-2,] Characterized 
by being without remission ; unremitting, 

18x7 Coleridge Blog. Lit. 149 This power, first put in 
action by the will and understanding, and retained under 
their irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed, control. 

t Irremi’ttable, a. Oh. rare . , [I11* 2,] Not 

capable of being remitted ; » Irremissible. 

_ 1587 Holinshed Chroit. I. Hist. Scot. 463/2 The first doth 
intreat of the sinne against the Holie-ghost, which they call 
irremittable or vnto death. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, x i. 
399 Against which irremittable sin , Seneca. . thus counsels us. 

Irremovable (irimtPvab’l), a. (. sb .) Also 6 
-mooueable, G-9 -moveable, [Ir- -.J 
1. Not removable ; incapable of being removed 
or displaced ; not subject to removal. 

3598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 149 Left on her 
bruised limmes for lasting monument the irremooucable 
characters of his barbarous crueltie. 1598 Yong Diana 125, 
I onely wish I may haue harbour and entertainment there, 
where my irremooueable and infinite. lojue is so firmely 
placed. . 1665 Hooke Micregr. 25 Finding in it several 
difficulties almost irremovable. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) I. 359 Let us consider from whence they [perplexities] 
generally arise, and perhaps we shall find them not irre- 
moyeable.. 1851 Sir F ; Palgrave Norm, Eng. I. 172 
Faith failing through irremovable ignorance. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. I. 303 An ominous irremovable guest. 

b. Incapable of being displaced from office or 
position ; permanent. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks. (1847) 243/1 The right of 
birth or succession can be no privilege in nature, to let 
a tyrant sit irremovable over a nation freeborn. 3753 Ld. 
Cobham in H. Walpole Mem. Geo. //( 1847) l.v. 135 The 
Parliament could not be dissolved, but by an irremovable 
Council. 1832 tr. Sismondls Ital. Rep : v, 1x9 A body of 
judges, numerous, independent, and irremovable. 1872 
E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 253 As long as he performed 
the obligations required of him, the Emphyteuta was irre- 
moveable. 

f 2. Incapable of being moved ; immovable, in- 
flexible. lit. and jig. Obs. 

3597 A. M. tr. Guillem can's Fr. Chimrg. 10/1 With the 
tonge ilcde, and with irremoveabJe eyes. 3603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 323 These are the irremovable stones 
and surest sement. x6xx Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 518 Hee's 
irremoueable, Resolu’d for flight. 3822 Lamb Elia Ser. l 
Chimney-Sweepers, There he stood, as he stands in the 
picture, irremovable. 

B. sb. One who cannot be removed ; one whose 
position is permanent. 

. 1848 Lewis Lett. (1870) 183 A Bill making \agrants and 
irremovables a union charge. 1805 Chicago Advance 
x Aug. 151/1 The English Lords have been called the 
incapable irremovables. 

Hence Irremovahi-lity, Irremo'vablcneGS, the 
quality of being irremovable. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr x. 276 These Canons., cannot 
preuaile so much vpon our consciences, as to imprint and 
worke such a[n] .. irremoueablenessc from them. 1828 
Webster, Irremovability. 1858 Times 29 Noy. 4/1 He 
defended, .the principle of judicial irremovability. 3893 
Dk. Argyll Unseen Found. Society ix. 2 67 Irremovability 
from the soil of some particular area. 

Irremo’vably, adv. [f. prec. + -ly In an 
irremovable manner; immovably; without capa- 
bility of, or liability to, removal. 

1660 Evelyn Neavs/r.^ Brussels Misc. Writ. (1825) 202 But 
above all, so firmly and irremoveably fixed to the profession 
of the true Protestant religion. 1851 Fraser's Mag. XL 1 1 1 . 
391 The dead jaws being irremoveably locked totne body of 
the conquerors. 3858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. vii. vi. (1872) II. 
303 This Serene Lady stands like a fateful monument irre- 
movably in the way. 

Irremcrval. rare ~°. [Ir- * Absence of re- 
moval.’ 

3847 in Craig. 1856 in Webster. 

t Irremo’ved, a. Oh. rare. [In- 2.] Not 
removed, unmoved. 

3622 Peacham Compl. Gent. x. (1634) 87 Some aged Oake 
..stands firme, and irremoved cleaves Vnto the Rocke. 

Irrezmrnera'ble, a. rare. [Ia- 2 .] That 
cannot be remunerated, rewarded, or repaid. 

1623 Cockeram, / rremurterable, not to be rewarded. 1721 
in Bailey. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 372 Dr. 
Thompson, to whose indefatigable zeal the profession is 
under an memunerable obligation. 

f Irremtrnerated, a . Oh. rare. [Ik- 2 ] 
Not remunerated ; unremunerated. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. Fill (1683) 358 Lest the Court 
of Rome should think themselves ijTemunerated for their 
pain. 1653 R aleigh's Ghost 323 No evil shall remain un- 
revenged, nor good irremunerated and unrewarded. 

Irre’nderable, a. rare. [In.-.] Incapable 
of being rendered or expressed in another language. 

1879 J. D. Long sEneid p. v. And yet, because of its lare, 
though irrenderable, sweetness of versification,., the /Eneid 
is an immortal poem. 

Irrenewa'ble, a. rare. [In- 2 .J Not renew- 
able ; that cannot be renewed. 

_ 1888 Harped s Mag. Nov. 963/2 The hope of renewing an 
irrenewable experience. 

flrrenitible, a. Oh. rare. [f.lB- 2 + rcmtible, 
f. L. reniti to struggle against, resist: see -ble.] 
Not to be struggled against or withstood. 

Apparently the word intended here, though in both in- 
stances printed irreuitable. 

1605 Chapman All Fools v. k. To conclude for there force 
ir is imnitible [printed irreuitable), for were they not irre* 
nltible, then might cyther propemesse of person secure a 
man, or wisedome preuent am £= them]. 
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tlrrenowned, a. Obs. rare. [In- 2 .] Not 
renowned; without renown or fame; unrenowned. 

1550 Spenser F. Q. ill. 23 To slug in slouth and sensuall 
delights. And end their daies with irrenowmed shame. 

Irrenunciable (ir/hzrnsiab’l), a. rare 
[Iu--.] That cannot be renounced. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 2 Aug. 128/1 The noble, the inspiring, 
the irrenunciable mission of commerce amongst African 
tribes. 

Irrepair (fr/pem). rare . [In- -.J Unrepaired 

state; -Disrepair. 

1822 Coubett Rur. Rides (tSS6) I. 201 The whole is 
falling into a state of irrepair. 1830 Ibid. (1885) II. 302 The 
cathedral is in a state of disgraceful irrepair and disfigure- 
ment. 1884 Fortn » Rev. Mar. 350 Leasehold tenure, .led to 
the supply of poor, mean, and rotten habitations, _ and it 
had almost of necessity permitted them to fall into irrepair 
in the latter years of the lease. 

Irreparrable, a. Now rare. [In- 2 .] That 
cannot be repaired. 

1 . Too far decayed to be repaired; past repair. 
1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 611S/3 The Houses., are irrepair- 
abfe. 

f 2 . Of loss, damage, etc, =next. Obs. 

1594 R. Ashley tr . le Roy's Interch. Far. Things 126 b, 
Whose losse would be almost irrepairable. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World lit, (1634) 129 To the utter dishonour of Sparta, 
and the irrepairable losse of all her former greatness. 1679 
Penn Addr. Trot. 11. 188 That Deceit is irrepairable. 175s 
Man No. 27. 7 To the irrepairable loss of these poor orphans. 
Irreparable (ire-parab’l), a. Also 5 irreper-, 
7 inseparable, [a. F. irreparable (1 2th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm. ; inrep - 15th c. in Littre), ad. L. irrepard - 
bil-is , f. ir- (Ir- 2 ) + repardbilis Reparable.] Not 
reparable; that cannot be rectified, remedied, or 
made good. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2082 Dethe by thy dethe 
bathe harme irreperable Unto us done. 1530 Palsgr. 316/2 
Irreparable, nat able to be recovered, irreparable. x6xo 
Shaks. Temp. v. i. 140 Irreparable is the losse, and patience 
Saies, it is past her cure. 1631 CeUstina xv. 164 O incurable 
destruction ! O inrreparable losse ! 1647 Clarendon Hist . 
Reb. 11. § 89 Before he could arrive with the Army, that 
infamous, irreparable Rout at Newbnm was fall’n out. 
1769 Robertson Chas. *F t x. III. 247 The breach, instead 
of being closed, was widened and made irreparable. x8xx 
Ld. Byron in Four C. Fug. Lett. 485, I pass through town 
to repair my irreparable affairs. x883 A. K. Green Behind 
Closed Doors iv, It is an irreparable injury which I shall 
never forgive. 

b. Incapable of being repaired; = Irrepair- 
able 1. ? Obs. 

1772 Hist. Rochester $9 [The building] being judged 
irreparable. 

Hence Irre:parabi lity, Irre*parableness f the 
quality of being irreparable. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Irreparableness. * 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Jount. (1778) II. 145 ( Fragment ) The simple irreparability 
of the fragment. 1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) II. 
ii. 50 She felt the premeditation of the insult, the hopeless- 
ness, the irreparableness of the injury. 1851 Gallenga 
Italy in 18481. xo Italy had been made aware of the 
enormity and irreparablencss of her loss. 
Irreparably, adv. [f. prec. + - ly 2 .] In an 
irreparable manner, so as to be beyond reparation 
or remedy. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. vii. (R.), Most cruelly to persecute 
Crystes chirche and to destroye vtterly and irreparably the 
Iewes policye for euer. <11631 Donne in Select. (1840) 109 
We are weighed down, swallowed up, irreparably. 1769 
Robertson Chas. F t ix. (1796) III. 156 An event happened 
which widened the breach irreparably. 1839 M iss Mitford 
in L’Estrange Life III. vii. xooThc&ginmngofthis letter is 
irreparably defaced. 1884 Church Bacon\ i. 125 His sudden 
and unexpected fall, so astonishing and so irreparably 
complete. 

Irropa'Bsable, a. rare. [Ir- 2 ; cf. F. irr(- 
fassable (Cotgr.).] That cannot be passed again. 

x 5&4 Hudson Dtt Bar! as' Judith vi. 250 He had past 
already.. Of Styx so black ^t he flood irrepassablc. 1860 
Borrow Sleeping Bard 56 It is called the irrepassablc wall, 
for when once you have come through you may abandon all 
hone of reluming. 

Irrepealable (ir/prlab’l), a. [Ir- 2 .] In- 
capable of being repealed or annulled ; irrevocable. 

1633 Prynne Histriomastix j. vi. Chorus 568b, Let us 
henceforth passe on inepealable sentence of condemnation 
against all popular Stage-playcs. 164a Sir E. Df.ring Sp . 
on Relig. vii, Div, Let. .Uus inhibitory Statute.. stand., 
irrepealable. 1710 Managers' Pro 4- Con x8 The irrepealable 
Act of Union. 1876 Const. Colorado in Bryce Amer. 
Cornu no. (x8£8) II. App. 628 An ordinance .. shall be irre- 
ucalablc until thc^ indebtedness therein provided for shall 
have been fully paid. 

Hence IrropeolafcMity, Irrepealableness, the 
quality of being irrepealable ; Irrepea-lably adv., 
in an irrepealable manner. 

1653 Gauoln Hicrasp. 120 All degreesof excommunication, 
and censures are irrcpealably transacted by them. 1685 
R. L'EstrangU Observator Defended 3 Written and enacted 
irrcpealably in her Magna Charta. 1828 Webster, Irre- 
pca lability, . . In e/ealabloness. 1829 1 1. M urray A*. A men . 
IL iti.Jii. 365 So ;nc.. political terms, as Gubernatorial Irrc- 
pcalalility. 

t Xrropo-ntablo, a. Obs. rare. [In- 2 .] That 
cannot be repented of. 

1633 Pkynne Histriomastix 3S0 Who then would ingage 
his soulc upon such irrecoverable irrcpcntable [mispr. irrc- 
penitabtel sins as these ? 

Xrropo’atauce. rare. [IR- 2 .] Absence of 
repentance ; non-rcpentancc. 


1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. n. ix. 114 With manifest 
shewe of vnbeliefe, or irrepentance. __ 1648 Bp. Hall Cent . 
Set. Th. § 47 There are some dispositions blameworthy in 
men, which are yet, in a right sense, holily ascribed unto 
God ; as unchangeableness and irrepentance. 1900 Month 
June 583 The young man both in his fall and his irrepentance 
sins necessarily because Adam sinned. 

Irrepe'ntant, a. rare. [Ir- 2 .] Not re- 
pentant ; impenitent. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. (1882) 99 He might . . haue 
died irrepentant or vtterly desperate to his euerlasttng de- 
struction. <1 1625 Boys IVks. (1630) 274 A sinner irrepentant 
is like the sow wallowing in dirt and mire. Ibid., Every 
man irrepentant without faith and feeling of his sinnes is 
dead. 

Hence Irrepe’ntantly adv., without repentance, 
im penitently. 

a 163X Donne Serm. Iv. 559 They shall . . sin as their 
neighbours sin and fall as they fall, irrepentantly. .irrecover- 
ably. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 133 Having offended, 
(and that irrepentantly) the just authority of all divine and 
humane rights. 

Irreplaceable (iripl^-sabT), a. [Ir- 2.] Not 
replaceable; that cannot be replaced, a. Not 
liable to be restored or paid back, irredeemable, 
b. Of which the loss cannot be supplied, or the 
place filled by an equivalent. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ami. Rev. V. 193 Almost the whole 
mass of revenue is . . funded, and irreplaceable. 2842 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. I. rsoThe desire to replace to me the irre- 
placeable. 1884 Nouconf <$■ Ituiep. xi Dec. 1181/3 An in- 
valuable and irreplaceable colleague. 1885 Times 13 June 
9 A place where these invaluable and irreplaceable treasures 
will be safe. 

t Irreple-giable, a. Law. Obs. [ad. med.L. 

irreplegitibil-is , f. ir- (Ir- 2 ) + replegiabilis, f. re- 
plegid-re to Repledge.] = Irreplevisable. 

[1285 Act r3 Edw. /, c. 2 Et si iterato ille qui replegiaverit 
fecerit defaltam vel alia occasione adjudicetur returnum 
districcionis jam bis replegiate, remaneat districcio ilia im- 
perpetuum irreplegiabilis.] 

1538 Act Comm. Council 28 Sept, in Stow Surv. (1754) I. 
1. xi. 48/1 It shall be lawful for the said Constable . . to dis- 
train for the same Offence, and to retain the same irreplegi- 
able, 1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 35. A man may milke 
a Cow that hee hath by returne irreplegiable. And that is 
for the necessity. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Irreplegiable. that 
may not, or ought not by Law to be replevied, 'or set at 
large upon Sureties. 

Irrepleviable (ir/ple'viab’l), a. Law. [ad. 
med.L. irreplenidbil-is , f. ir- (Ir- 2 ) + repleviabil-is 
Repleviable.] = next. 

*543 transl. Act 13 Edw. /, c. 2 If he that repleuied make 
defaut agayne, or for an other cause retourne of the dystres 
beyng now twyse repleuied be awarded, the distres sbal 
rematne irrepleuiable. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Irrepicvi- 
able, or Irreplevisable , that may not, or ought not by Law 
to be replevied, or set at large upon Sureties. 1883 Whar- 
ton's Law Lex . (ed. 7), Irrepleviable , or Irreplevisable. 

Irreplevisable (irfple'vizab’l), a. Law. [f. 
In - 3 + Replevisable.] Not replevisable ; that 
cannot be replevied or delivered on sureties. 

1621 Sir R. Boyle m Lismore Papers (1886) II. 10 To 
distreynvppon any. his own Lands, and to hold yt irreple- 
vizable till I was paid. 2622 Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 148 
Although, .a return irreplevisable was awarded to the Lord 
or Avowant, yet he cannot sell this Distresse, nor work 
them, a 1676 Hale Hist. Placit. Cor. n. xv. (1736) II. 129 
Those that were irreplevisable at common law. 1822 New 
Monthly Mag. I. 182 x Anne averia carucx capta in vetito 
namio suit irreplegibilia ' , that is to say, ‘whether beasts 
of the plough taken in withernam are irreplevisable \ 

f Irrepli’able, a. Obs. ran -*. [f. Ib- 2 + 
Reply v. + -able.] Admitting of no reply. 

1 622 J. Hayward tr, Biondis Eromena. 6 Having heard 
his Lords irrcpliable reasons, without any more adoe went. 

Irrep o*r table, a. rare . [In- 2 .] Not report- 
able ; that cannot be reported. 

1890 Harper's* Mag. Jan. 321/1 The consequences flowing 
from this situation.. are simply irreportable. 

t Irrepo’scible, a. Obs . rare — [ad. L. irre- 
poscibil-is that cannot be demanded back (Apul.), 
f. ir- (In- 2) + rcposcHrc to demand back : see -ible.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Irreposcible , that cannot be re- 
quired again. 

t Irreprehe^dable, a. Obs . rare~ l . [f. 

Ill- 2 + RkPREIIENDABLE.] = IltREPREHENSIBLE. 

*597 A- M- m Guillemcau'sEr. Chirttrg. 1 b/2 Hippocrates 
havinge published his knowledge, shaloe irreprchendablc, 
and of all . men admired. Ibid. 51 b/i Certayne times of the 
yearc, which are irre^rehendable. 

Irrepreliensible (irepr/he'nsTb'l), a. Now 
rare. [ad. late L. irreprehensibilds. f. ir - (Ir- 2 ) 
+ reprehens ppl. stem of reprehendlre to Repre- 
hend : see -ible, and cf. F. irrlprlhensiblc (14th c. 
in Ilatz.-Darm.).] Not reprehensible or blame- 
worthy ; not liable to blame or reproof ; irreproach- 
able. 

1382 Wyclif i Tint. Hi. 2 It bihoueth a byschop for to be 
irieprehtnsyblc [gloss or withoute repiouej, and the hosc- 
bonde of 00 wyf. . 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, iil 305 
Hys.iugcment which is in dede iust and irTeprchcnsible but 
ats^i incomprehensible. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 7 The 
definition remaineth irrcprchcnsiblc. 1656 Earl Monm. 
Adv/./r. Pannus. 266 A man as excellent for Learning, 
as for Fils plain-dealing, and sincerity of an irrcprchcnsiblc 
life. 1702 Vanbrucii False Friend 1, L 25, 1 profess. .a most 
perfect knowledge of men and manners. Yours, gracious 
sir, .. are not irreprehcnsiblc. 1848 R. Turnbull Pulpit 
Orators France S7 You ought to have been strict and irre- 
prchensitle in your compliance with the dictates cf reason. 


IRREPRODUCIBLE. 


Irreprehea- 


Hence Irreprelie’nsibleiiess, 
sibly adv . 

x6xr Cotgr., Irreprehcnsibiement , irreprehen sibly, bhnie- 
lesly, vnreprouably. 1656 Hobbes 6 Lessons iiL Wks. i£,- 
VI 1. 241 He defined the same proportion irreprehensibly? 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Irreprehensiblcncss. ' 

Irrepresentable (irepr/ze’ntab’l), a. [Ir-2.] 
Not representable ; incapable of representation. 

1673 H. More App. Antid. Idol. 4 To set up such a Sym- 
bolical presence. ..to represent God, who L irrepresentable 
as being infinite in Majesty and Greatness., a 1699 Sul! 
lingfleet (J.), God’s irrepresentable nature doth hold 
against making images of God. 1817 Coleridge Bice. 
Lit. 1 . xii. 278. They take .. the words irrepresentable 
and impossible in one and the same meaning. 1827 De 
Quince y in Blachw. Mag. XXI. 17 Progressive actions, as 
such, are irrepresentable by painting. 1856 Ferrier hut. 
Metaplu xm. vi. 3x5 No model whatever of matter Per it 
being presentable to us in knowledge, the material universe 
per se must for ever remain absolutely irrepresentable by us 
in thought. 

Hence Irreprese'ntableness. 
i6y 3 H. More App. Antid. Idol. 28 Whether the doing 
Divine worship towards the Image of Christ violates the 
irrepresen tableness of the Godhead or no. 

Irrepressible (ir/pre'sib’l), a. {. sb ,) [f. Ir-2+ 
Repress + -ible. Cf. F. irrepressible (adm, Acad. 
i 878).] Not repressible ; that cannot be repressed, 
restrained, or put down ; irrestrainable. (Of per- 
sons, often more or less humorous.) 

18x8 in Todd. 1828 Carlyle Misc-, Bums (1872) 1 1. 5 Im- 
pelled by the expansive movement of his own irrepressible 
soul. 2830 Herschel Nat. Phii. 3^7 That irrepressible 

thirst.after knowledge, which in minds of the highest order, 
supplies the absence both of external stimulus and oppor- 
tunity. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre vii. (1873) 57 Irrepres- 
sible yawns attested her weariness. 1^78 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage* 4 Wherever a ship could. penetrate, . there we find 
these ubiquitous, these irrepressible Phoenicians. 1879 
Daily Tel. 17 June, The speeches were delivered amid tne 
tumultuous and often unseemly uproar of the .irrepressible 
undergraduates. 1894 H. Gardener Unojf. ; Patriot 278 
Shiloh had passed into history, and Grant was \ famous 
One more milestone in the devious road was past. One 
more reef was taken in the irrepressible conflict. 

B. sb. An irrepressible person. \ 

1890 Pall Mall G. 15 July 3/2 Love is always the poet's 
test. Note the original way in which these irrepressibles 
essay it. 1895 Amer. Missionary (N.Y.) Sept. 304- The .. 
boy being one of thone irrepressibles who find it difficult to 
sit still. ; 

Hence IrrepressibiTity, Irrepre'ssiblentas, 
the quality of beinjj irrepressible. 

1867 Pall Mall G. j Mar. 5 His irrepressibility rises to 
something like heroism. 1875 Mrs. Macquoid My SI fry 
IL.xx. 308 Any irrepressibleness or impulsiveness, .had b<;ta 
smiled at as ignorance and rawness. \ 

Irrepressibly (ir/pre'slbli), adv. [(. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an irrepressible manner or degree, j 
1856 in Webster. x86a S. Lucas Secularia 209 TlU 
Americans . . thrived irrepressibly through ‘ a salutary 
neglect’. 1876 Bancroft Hist. (J. S. II. xxiv. 118 Tht 
sentiment of cheerful humanity was irrepressibly strong in. 
his bosom. 

Irrepre’SSive, a. rare. [f. In- 2 + Repbes-; 
sive: see -ive.] = Iebepbessible. : 

1856 Alas. Browning Aur. Leigh in. 882 That pathetic ^ 
vacillating roll Of the infant body. .At which most women’s , 
arms unclose at once With irrepressive instinct. 

f Irropre-vablo, a. Obs. rare [f. Is- 2 + 

Rephevable.] = Ikbepbovable. 

c 1440 Promp. Part 1. 266/1 Irrepreuable, irreprehtnsibilis. 
t Irreproa ch. Obs. rare. [1b- 2 .J Absence 1 
of reproach. 

1 793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 49 T t The only place 
where 1 can have that with innocence and irreproach. . ; 

Irreproachable (ir/prJu-tjab'l), a. [a. F. ; 
irrifrochable (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. ir- (lit- 2 ) • 
+ rLprocItable Repiioachable.] Not reproachable ; i 
not open to reproach or blame ; free from blame, : 
faultless. 

1634 W. Tirivhyt tr. Lalzac's Lett. /vol. I.) 300 1 he dis- 
grace of so irreproachable a Minister. 1664 Lvelyn 
Architects <J- Arcnit . in Freart's Archil. 118 An exact and \ 
irreproachable Piece of Architecture. 174* tr. D'Argens , 
Chinese* Lett, xxxvi. 272 This Man, who^e Behaviour was 
always irreproachable. 1897 Mary Kingsley W , Africa 305, < 

I found an exceedingly neat, wdl-educated M pongwe 
gentleman in irreproachable English garments, and with > 
irreproachable, but slightly floreate, English language. 

Hence Irroproaoliabi'lity [F. ir riproc habt hlc 
(1791 in Hatz.-Darm.)]; Irr«proa‘c2uiblonesa, 
the quality of being irreproachable. 

1828 Webster, / rrel reachable ness, the quality or statcof 
being not reproachable. 1833 T. Hook Parson s Da u. 1. l a 
A noble lady, .satisfied of the irrcproachabihty of her con- 
duct. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 520 qualfficatjous 
on which St. Paul insists are irrcproachablenexs, faithful 
domestic life. 1890 H. S. Mebriman Suspense II. ». s* 
Bristling with the consciousness of her oho wcansouc 

irrcproachability. f , 

Irroproacitably (ir/pra“-tjabh). adv. L 1 - P ,cc - 
+ -LY-V] In on irreproachable mamicr; in a 
manner above 
1705 Addison . 

says the Monk, tne Dear iivu v . 

Iambs Mme. de Mantes 11. .22 He >‘-.d Iccracd to U 
irreproachably polite. 1881 Miss Bxadlon A / - 


»vc reproach or blame. 

on Italy, Switzerland 496 Flora 
' the bear liv'd irrrpicaclubly. 1862 H- 


Daphne. . behaved irreproadiably jdMhe afternoon. ^ 

Xrreproducible (ir/prodiw’jlb 1), a. £J - _ *J 

Not reproducible ; incapable of being reproduced. 


IRREPRODUCTIVE. 
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IRRESOLUTION - . 


1868 Sat. R ev. 26 Dec. 824/1 The deadness of his expression 
is irreproducible in words. 1883 Fortn. Rev. 1 Aug. 277 
These phenomena [are] irreproducible. 

Irreproductive (iripwdzrktiv), a. [In- 2 .] 
Not reproductive ; not capable of reproducing. 

Irreproductive function (iJ lath.), a reproductive function 
of order zero. 

Irreprovable (iripr/rvab’l), a. [lit- 2.] 

1 . Not reprovable or blameable ; undeserving of 
reproof; blameless, irreproachable. Now rare. 

1504 Lady Margaret tr. De Intitadone iv. v. 268 Shewe 
thy selfe irreprouable and withoute defaute. 1601 R. John- 
son Kingd. f Commw. (1603) 95 The Turk in all his 
attempts against Hungerland hath used irreprovable judge- 
ment. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Rclig. 8q Divines of 
irreproveable life. 1755 Young Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 
744 An Indulgent Providence has abundantly* provided us 
with irreproveable pleasures. 1838 W. B. Whitmarsh 
Fain. Prayers 168 That all the . . actions . . may be pure, 
holy, and irreproveable in thy sight. 

f 2 . That cannot be disproved or confuted ; irre- 
futable. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell Haddoti's A nszu, Osor. 453 b, Where be those 
irreproveable Testimonyes, and undeceivable examples, 
whereupon you crake so lustely? 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 11 In some Christian Churches, wherein is 
presumed an irreproveable truth. 

Hence Irreprovableness. 

1775 in Ash. 1846 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Irrepro*vably, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In an 
irreprovable manner. 

1599 Broughton' s Let. v. 16 He hath walked irreproueably 
before God and men. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 159 To live 
chastly, irreproveably, and in word and deed to shew them- 
selves worthy of such a dignity, 
t Irre’ption. Obs. [ad. late L. irrepiidn-cm t 
n. of action from irrepZre to creep in or on.] 
Creeping or stealing in, stealthy entrance. 

1598 Ord. for Prayer in Liturg. Serv. Q. Elia. (Parker 
Soc.) 680 The irreption of those undermining vermin the 
Priests and Jesuits covertly sent in. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exentp. 11. Disc. ix. 122 By continuall watchfulnesse, we 
shall lessen the inclination, and account fewer sudden irrep- 
tions. 

Irreptitious (irepti-Jas), a. [f. L. irrept -, ppl. 
stem oiirrepere (see prec.) + -itious.] Character- 
ized by creeping in or having crept in, esp. into 
a text. 

1673 Castell Let. in Nichols Lit. A need. 18 th C. IV. 695 
The first [text] he illustrates, Esa. ix. 2 where all condemn 
trie as irreptitious. 1680 H. Dodwell Two Lett. (1691) 7 
Where it [this design] is irreptitious and by way of surprize. 
1868 Conletnp. Rev. IX. 283 Omit ouSanws which contradicts 
Micah, and is irreptitious from preceding <u5ou. 

t Irrepirgnable, a. Obs. [f. Ik- - + Re- 
rUGHABEE, or a. OF. impugnable (15th 0. in 
Godef.).] That cannot be fought against or re- 
sisted; irresistible. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man I. 9 Sited in most eminent 
perilles, and as it were in the forefront of irrepugnable 
damages. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 398 note , A comparison 
of irrepugnable streames. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 475 
An irrepugnable Tower against all Evil and Violence. 

t Irrefutable, a. obs. [Ir- 2.] Not re- 
putable, not of good repute ; disreputable. 

1709 T. Baker Female Tatler No. 4 j* 1 Tis very irre- 
putable for a young Woman to gad about to Mens Lodgings. 
2740 Bp. Law Life Christ (R.), Nor does he [Socrates] 
declare against their [the Athenians'] most predominant, and 
not irreputable vices. 

f Irre’quiate, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [erron. f. late 
L. irrequies, -etis unquiet, restless + -ate 3.] traits . 
To render unquiet, to disturb. 

2597 A. M. tr. GuiUcmeau's Fr. Chimrg. 46 b/2 A hard 
situation might disturbe and irrequiate the vulnerated part. 

t Irre’quisite, a. Obs. [f. Ir- 2 + Requisite, 
or ad. late L. irrequisttus (Sidonius).] Not re- 
quisite, unnecessary. 

. *599. R. Linchf. Fount. Anc. Fict. Giij, I thought it not 
irrequisite so to discover it. 1665 J. Webb Stone-Hcng 
(1725) X31 It will not be irrequisite. .to say somewhat in this 
Place.. of the Rites introduced by them. 

+ Irrequr table, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [Ir- 2.] 
Not requitable ; that cannot be requited or repaid. 

1625 Sir E. Hoby Curry -combe iv. 159 He should haue 
bene Ycry vngrateful for so irrequitable a benefit. 

+ Irrese'mblajice. Obs. rare- 1 . [Ik- -l\ 
Want of resemblance, non-resemblance. 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. 84 Neither doth he finde fault 
with the irresemblance but with the Image. 

+ Irre'siaut, a. Obs . rare. [f. I r- 2 + Resiant.] 
Non-resident, having no residence. 

' ? *653 G. Daniel Idyll iii.97 New Letters-pat tents give Vs 
Libertie to wander with a Breife ; Irresiant, now content. 

t Irresigna*tiou. Obs. rare. [Ir- 2 .] The 
opposite of resignation ; unresignedness. 

.1657 Divine Lover 215 Pride, Ambition, and Irresigna- 
tion m the point of Offices. 175a Law Spirit of Love 
it. (1826) 174 When your own impatience, wrath, pride, and 
irTesignation attacks you. 

Irresilient (ir/srlient), a. [Ir- 2 .] Not re- 
silient ; that does not spring back or rebound. 
l8 $S H. Spencer Prittc. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xii. 156 Of 
, bodies that resist in different modes.. we have. .the Resi- 
. bent and Irresilient. 

c Irresistance (Irizi’stans). [Ir- 2 .] Absence 
5 of resistance ; non-resistance. 

*643 Pryxne Sov. Potver Pari. in. 106 The Apostle hath 
j Jo where in this Text, nor God himselfe in any other 


Scripture, expressed such ..irresistance.. to be due unto 
them. 2794 Palsy Evid. it. ii. (1817) 28 Patience under 
affronts and injuries, humility, irresistance, placability. 
1894 Athenceum , 1 Sept. 284/3^ The Frenchman, who., 
reduced Trocadero to stupefaction and irresistance, suffi- 
cient for shoeing purposes, by simply staring the horse in 
the face. 

t Irresi-sted, a. Oh. rare- 1 . [Ir--.] Un- 
resisted; irresistible. 

1596 R. L[inche] Dislla. (1877) 67 O irresisted force of 
purest Loue. 

Irresistibility (irizistibHlti). Also 7 -abi- 
lity. [f. next : see -nr, and cf. F. irrisistibilite 
(Fenelon a 1715 in Littre).] 

I. The quality of being irresistible or incapable 
of being withstood. 

In early use chiefly with reference to the doctrine of 
* irresistible grace’, irresistibleness being otherwise the more 
common word. 

16x7 Donne Serin . cxxxii. V. 365 Resistibility and Ir- 
resistibility of Grace, .was. .a language that pure Antiquity 
spake not. 1652 Benlowcs TJteoph. vh. xcviii, For Peace, 
what'passeth understandings Eye, Power, Irresistabilitie. 
1676 R. Dixon Two Test ant. 342 O Irresistibility, Irresisti- 
bility ! thou takest away all Sin and all Goodness, because 
thou takest away all will to either. 2728 Pope//;Wxiii. 191 
note , The . . leaping of the Stone, . . the Irresistibility, and 
.. Augmentation of Force in its Progress. 2865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xv. xii, Ferdinand, .had the charge of attacking; 
and he did it with his usual impetus and irresistibility, 
b. The quality of being irresistibly fascinating. 

2763 Mrs. Brooke Lady J. Mandeville (1782) I. 70 He 
descended, like Adonis from the carr of Venus.^full of the 
idea of his own irresistibility. 2826 Miss Mitford Village 
Scroll. (1863) 225, I was fairly coaxed into some articles by 
the irresistibility of the sellers. 

1 2. The quality or fact of not being lawfully 
resistible. Obs. 

2643 Prynne So v. Potver Pari. m. 228 There is then no 
speciall Prerogative or irresistability given to kings by this 
Text in injurious violent Courses. Ibid. 131 The Argument 
. . for the absolute Soveraigntie and irresistibility of Kings. 
177$ J- Boucher Causes A mer. Rev. xii. (1797) $47 The in- 
judicious defenders of this doctrine, who.. nave argued for 
the exclusive irresistibility of kings. 

Irresistible (irizrstib’l), a. {sbl) Also 7-8 
-able, 7 inresistable. [ad. late L. irresistibil-is (see 
Quicherat), f. ir- (Ir- 2 ) + resist ere to Resist : see 
-idle, and cf. F. irresistible (adm. Acad. 1762). 
The forms res is table, irresistable were Eng. forma- 
tions on resist vb.] 

I. Not resistible ; that cannot be withstood ; too 
strong, weighty, or fascinating to be resisted. 

a. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. iii. § 2 Fear in this kind 
doth grow from an apprehension of deitie, indued with 
irresistible power to hurt. <12631 Donne in Select. (1840) 
109 Mine enemy is a real, and an irresistible, .enemy. 2692 
South 12 Serin. (1697) I. 469 Possibly the grace of God 
may, in some Cases, be irresistible. _ 2776 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. 
xii. I. 347 The power of opinion js irresistible. 2838 Lytton 
Alice n. i, There was so charming and irresistible a grace 
about her. 

fJ. 1602 R. Johnson Kiugd. 4- Comnnv. (1603) 95 The 
irresistable power of the Turk. 1650 Hobbes De Corp. 
Pol. 7 Inresistable Might in the state of Nature, is Right. 
2672 Milton Samson 126 Can this be Hee, That Heroic, 
that Renown’d, Irresistable Samson? 2755 Young Centaur 
vi. Wks. 2757 IV. 270 That call irresistable, which every 
moment should expect ; which every fool forgets. 

+ 2. Not to be resisted lawfully: cf. Irresisti- 
bility 2 . Obs. 

2643 Prynne Sov. Potver Pari. 111. 121 Our Opposites 
must grant.. all other Magistrates whatsoever, as irresisti- 
ble, .as they say kings are. 

B. sb. An irresistible person. 

1774 Trinket 36 A sprightly widow ; a fine girl, or a society 
of beaux esprits , are three irresistibles. 1^96 Charlotte 
Smith Maixhmont I. 139 One of those irresistibles who are 
always seen, .riding in Hyde-park. 

Irresistibleness (ir/zrstib’lnes). Also 7 
-ableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The quality of 
being irresistible. 

2627 Donne Serin, v. 49 The spirit of eloquence, and 
the irresistiblenesse of perswasion. 1639 Fuller Holy IVar 
V. vii. (1647) 339 Such was the irresistibleness of the Kings 
spirit. 1675 Sterry Freed. Will 222 With a necessity and 
irresistablenesse most rational. 2880 A. Raleigh Way to 
City (1881) 294. Unchangeableness, unsearchableness, irre- 
sistibleness, invisibility are all negative attributes of God. 

Irresistibly (irizi-stibli), ady.. Also 7-9 -ably. ; 
[f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] In an irresistible manner ; so 
as to be irresistible. 

a 2641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (2642) 410 Being so 
ordered and disposed iVreversibly and irresistibly. 1643 
Prynne Sov. Potver Pari. iii. 129 That any man or Nation 
should so absolutely, irresistabiy inslave themselves. 2709 
Steele Tatler No. 30 ? 4, I shall come Home this Winter 
irresistibly dress’d, and with quite a new Foreign Air. 
2871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. (1879) I. ii. 72 We are led irre- 
sistabiy to enquire, ‘What is light and what is heat?’ 
1874L. Stephen Hours in Library (2892) I. vi. 217 We are 
irresistibly carried away by his enthusiasm. 

tlrresrstless, a. Obs. [An erroneous blend- 
ing of irresistible and resistless. Cf. irrelentlessly , 
irremedilessl\ Resistless, irresistible. 

1669 Cokaine Poems, Of Fletcher's Plays 102 The Seas 
vast rore, and Irresistless shake Of horrid winds a Sympathie 
compose, a 2773 Cunningham Sappho's Hymn to Venus 
vi, Again I've felt the furious stroke Of irresistless love. 
1774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 2772, 125 Irresistless beauty 
brings up the rear. 2796 P. Courtier Poems, Elegy 
I Vest m. Abb., Then comes oblivion’s irresistless stream. 


Irre Soluble (ire'zolb/b’I), a. [ad. L. i r re- 
sol fdd l- is (Apul.), f. ir- (Ir--) + resoliibilis Re- 
soluble: cf. F. irresoluble (Littre).] Not re- 
soluble. 

1 . Incapable of being resolved into elements, or 
dissolved in water, or liquefied ; indissoluble ; in- 
soluble. 

2666 Boyle Orig. Formes Sf Qual. Wks. 2772 III. 205 In* 
during the fire, and, which is the main, irresoluble by water. 
2674 --- Grounds Corptisc. Philos. 25 The productions of 
Chymical analyses are simple bodies, and upon that account 
irresoluble. 27^4 Armstrong Present. Health 11. 83 The 
irresoluble oil., in floods Of rancid bile o'erflows. 
fig\ a i8 49 Poe F. S. Osgood Wks. 2864 III. 93 It is in 
this irresoluble effect that Mrs. Osgood excels any poetess 
of her country. 

2 . Incapable of being loosened and dispelled or 
relieved. 

2646 Gaule Cases Cousc. 207 With many moc almost irre- 
soluble scruples.^ 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cousc. iii. ix. (2654) 
253 The second js in the irresoluble condition of our souls 
after a known sin. 2684 tr. Bond’s Merc. Compit. 1. 10 A 
Maid laboured of irresoluble Obstructions. 28 h* Athenaeum 
30 Aug. 265. The procress, of disease is slow, — phthisis 
scarcely making itself felt till it has stealthily got an irre- 
soluble hold on life. 

3 . Incapable of being solved or explained ; in- 
soluble. 

2868 Symonds Clough in Fortn. Rev. .Dec. 5S9 Problems 
by their very nature irresoluble in one lifetime. 

Hence Irre’solubleness, the quality of being 
irresoluble or undissolvable. 

1680. Boyle Scept. Chem. in. 179 Quercetanus himself., 
has this Confession of the Irresolubleness of Diamonds. 

Irresolute (ire-zolb/t), a. [ad. L. irresoliit-us , 
f. ir- (Ir- 2 ) +rcsoliitus Resolute.] 
fl. Not resolved or explained; left ambiguous 
or obscure. Obs. 

*573 Murray Let. in Wodrotu Soc. Misc. 2S9 TInngis am- 
biguouss and irresolute. 2603 Florio Montaigne t. Ivi. 
(2632). 172, I propose certaine formelesse and irresolute 
fantasies. 

2 . Unresolved or undecided as to a course of 
action. Also Jig. 

*57.9 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 25 Some times inclining 
to his ambition and gloryi and sometimes restrained with 
feares and dangers, he would often be irresolute. 2608 D. T. 
Ess. Pol. Mor. 20 After many long suspensions, and ir- 
resolute determinations, . . affection . . commanded him to 
[etc.]. 2700 Dryden Cinyras «$• Myrrha 105 Irresolute to 
grant or to refuse. 2747 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 8 
The rest appear irresolute what part to take. 1828 D’Israeli 
Chas. /, II. ii. 60 At this moment Buckingham was irreso- 
lute, and scarcely knew what to decide on. 2867 Bailey 
Univ. Hymn 8 Ihe nebulous star, Of pale, irresolute sheen. 

3 . Wanting in resolution or decision of character ; 
infirm of purpose; vacillating; characterized by 
irresolution. 

*600 E. Blount tr. Concsiaggio 282 They cursed the 
Governors . . concluding that rashnes had raigned with S. ., 
irresolute arrogancie with H. . . 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
«J- P. 427 This shews .. an irresolute Temper in the Ranna. 
1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. {2873) II. 11. ii. 252 Cicero .. 
was irresolute, timid, and inconsistent. 

Irresolutely (ire-zolh/tli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an irresolute manner. 

2627 Moryson I tin. If. 224 The continuall rumours wee 
heard of preparations in Spaine, made us proceede more 
irresolutely. 2658 Earl Monmouth tr. Partita's IVars 
Cyprus 196 The Venetians proceeded doubtfully and ir- 
resolutely in the businesse of the Peace. 2838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, xvi. Pausing irresolutely several times before 
the door. 

Irresoluteness (ire’zolhxtnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -xess.] The quality of being irresolute ; irre- 
solution. 

2686 Horneck Crucif. Jesus xvii. 472 Where men . . with 
this irresoluteness come. 2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit . 111. iv. 

§ 36 An appearance of vacillation and irresoluteness which 
probably represents the real state of his mind. 2852 Gal- 
LEKGA Italy 377 The lukewarmness, irresoluteness, and bad 
faith of the pnnees. 

Irresolution (irezSlbr/an). [prob. a. F. ir re- 
solution (Montaigne, 1 6th c.), f. ir- (Ir- 2 ) + resolu- 
tion : cf. It. irresoluzione , -solutione (Florio, 1598).] 
Want of resolution. 

fl. The condition of not having arrived at a 
settled opinion on some subject ; undecided opinion, 
uncertainty, doubt. With pi., An instance of this. 

2592 Unton Corr. (Roxb ) 292 The vnhapple accident of 
the Kinges late hurte dothe . . nourishe strange conccipt> 
and irresolutions. 2603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 43* Their 
irresolution, the weakenesse of their arguments .. being ap- 
parent to all men. <22648 Ld. Herbert Ifeiu^ VIII { *633) 

352 Bringing Religion thus into much irresolunon and p ori * 
troversie. 2653 Kirkman Clerio Lozia Zq The. bouls of 
these amorous Lovers floated all this night among an 
hundred different irresolutions. 1704 Norris Ideal U etl.i 
11. Pref. 1, I expressed myself with some suspense and ir- 
resolution. 2813 W. Taylor Eng. Synoit. 23 Doubt is tne 
hesitation of ignorance ; uncertainty, of irresolution , and 
suspense, of indecision. , , 

2 . The condition of being irresolute or undecided ; 
indecision as to a course of action ; indecision of 
character; vacillation. With an and plural, An 
instance of this. 

i6ox R. Joussos Kiugd. .f CV/z/wav (1603) r«o For the 
conquest of any forren place, I bejeese they would procccde 
with like slownesse and irresolution. 1635 J- Hayward tr. 
Biondis Banish’d Virg. 149, I being for myowee pan ta 
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XRRETENTIVENESS. 


IBRESOLV ABILITY. 

such affaires a mortall enemy of irresolutions. 1701 Rome 
A mb. Step-Moth. 1. i, Be fix’d, my Soul, ..nor know the 
Weakness, The poor Irresolution of my Sex, 1810 House of 
Lancaster I. 44 [This} cast him into an irresolution much 
easier to be imagined than described. _ 1823^ Lingard Hist. 
Eng. VI. 260 His irresolution of mind .. induced him to 
listen to the suggestions_ of the French ambassadors. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Rornola xi, When Fra Luca had ceased to 
speak, Tito still stood by him in irresolution. 

Irresolvable (ir»Vlvab’l), a. [In- 2 .] Not 

resolvable. 

L Incapable of being resolved or solved; in- 
soluble. 

1660 tr. A my raid us' Treat, cottc. Rellg. nr. xi. 535 A thing 
full of spinous questions and irresolvable difficulties. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 8. 1/2 Your Question is Irresolvable. 1883 
A. Bars att Pltys. Metempiric 180 This suggests a question 
which.. is irresolvable by Metapbysic. 

2. That cannot be resolved into elements or parts ; 
that cannot be analysed. 

Irresolvable nebulae, nebulas that cannot be resolved into 
stars by telescopic examination. 

1785 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LX XV. 262 The three 
nebulosities : viz. the resolvable, the coloured but irresolv- 
able, and a tincture of the milky kind. 1869 Con temp. Rev. 
XI. 332 Is not he a spiritualist, who.. believes consciousness 
to be a primary irresolvable fact? 1881 Proctor Poetry 
A stron. xji. 433 Irresolvable nebulae really consisting of 
stars, but too remote for telescopic mastery. 1839 Westm . 
Gaz. 8 Aug. 3/3 That the Reality of the Ego is a datum of 
the individual consciousness, irresolvable into more primitive 
elements. 

3. That cannot be disentangled ; inextricable. 

1 836 Athcnxum 13 Feb. 238/3 The countless leaves and 
the iriesolvable intricacy of the willow-boughs overhanging 
the water. 

Hence Irre solvability, IrresoTvableness. 

183B Nichol Archit. Heav. (1851) 122 Such a fluid, .co 
not .. be distinguished from unresolved clusters of stare, 
either by the nature of its light, or the simple fact of its 
irresolvability. 1847 Craig, Irresolvableness. 

tlrreso'lve. 06s. rare . [Iu- 2 .] An incom- 
pleted resolve. 

1769 R. Griffith Gordian Knot II. 115 After forming 
many irresolves, I, at last, thought it most prudent to 
acquiesce in my misfortune. 

t Irreso’lved, a. 06s. [lit- 2 .] Not resolved ; 
not settled in opinion; undecided, uncertain; 
wavering, irresolute. 

1621 Br. Mo untag u Diatribae i. 163, I am as irresolued 
as ! was before. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 85 Fighting in 
this sort, and irresolued what to doe, some God gaue a 
meanes of safetie. a 1631 Donne in Select. <1840) 223 A 
divided, a distracted, a perplexed, an irresolved heart. 1666 
Boyle Orig. Fomtcs .5- Qual. Wks. 1772 III. 38 He seems 
to me . . to have been irresolved, whether there were any 
such substances or no. 1864 Jane Cameron Mem. Convict 
I. 179 Down tiie dark stairs . . she went again, irresolved 
what to do, whether to give him up or not. 

Hence IrresoTvedly adv. 

_ 1680 Boyle Scept. Chenu Introd. 1 Friends have thought 
it very strange to hear me speak so irresolvedly, as I have 
been wont to do, concerning those things. 

Irresonance (iie'zJnans). [Ir- 2 .] Absence 
of resonance. 

s88o Barwell Aneurism 40 Downward the inesonance 
usually mingles with the normal aortic ; further downward 
and to the left, with the cardiac dulr.ess. 

Irre’Sonant, a. [Ir- 2 .] Not resonant ; de- 
void of resonance. 

1899 Howells Ragged Lady 303 A flat irresonant voice. 

Irrespe'ctable, rare. [Ir- 2 .] Not respect- 
able. So IrrespectabiTity, want of respectability. 

1858 Sat. Rev . V. 4/1 They have been trying to enclose 
for their own behest the common of irrespectability. 1890 
Black w. Mag. CXLVIII. 76/1 His very existence as a 
dramatist denied point-blank by some irrespectable persons. 

Irrespe'ctfol, a . rare . [Ir- 2 -] Not re- 

spectful, disrespectful. 

1673^ Trans. Crt : Spain 46 The refusal . . and the letter . . 
are criminal and irrespcctful proceedings. 1807. Sat. Rev. 
LXXXIII. 183/2 Tne most outrageous and irrespectful 
democrats in modern Europe. 

flrrespercting, a. 06s . rare- 1 . [In- 2 ] = 

InuKSPEcrivE 3. 

1645 Hr. Mountacu App.Caesarfi 4 His meer irrespecting 
will. 

Irrespective (irApe’ktiv), a . and adv. [Ir- 2 .] 
Not respective; without respect or regard. 

+ 1. x\ot respectful, disrespectful. 06s. 

1620 R. BaIllie Canterb. Self convict. 25 His followers 
are become so wicked and irrespective, as to . . cast their 
owne misdeeds upon the broad back of the Prince. 1654 in 
CttHal * r Suppl. rot Irrevcrcnd^ and Irrespective behaviour 
towards my self and some of mine. 

2. Characterized by disregard of particular per- 
sons, circumstances, or conditions. Now rare. 

i6$o A. A. Repl. S.uulerson 10 Our Author hath shewn 
how impossible it u that any Promissory Oath can be abso- 
lute and irrespective. 1638 South Serin. (1744) VIII. xiii. 
354 The execution of that decree in conferring grace upon 
one, and withholding it from the other, is equally free and 
irrespective, a 1660 Ham mono IVks. I. 462 (R.) These two 
doctrines, x. cf ChrtNt’s dying for noue but the elect, 2. of 
God’s absolute irrespective decrees of election and repro- 
bation, are inconvenient interpositions. *1167* Wren in 
Gutch Coll. Cur I. 229 In the matter of irrespective de- 
crees, Election, and Reprobation. 1833 Coleridge Tabled. 
14 Aug., He .. oversteps ia his irrespective real, every 
decency and every right oppo*-ed to his course. 1857 Hades 
IV* LU. Christianity :c ithout Ju.iaitui 4 4 'The grand dogma 
cf the eternal, arbitrary, irrespective, irreversible decrees. 


3. Existing or considered without respect or regard 
to something else ; without taking account of, inde- 
pendent of 

1694 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. (1703) 7 A man does not 
delight in an Advantage, .so much for it’s own irrespective 
Goodness, as because others want it. a 1862 Buckle Civ i H z. 
(1873) III. v. 416 The science has a speculative interest, 
which is irrespective of all practical considerations. 

b. Now chiefly in adverbial construction, qualify- 
ing a verb expressed or understood ; — Irrespec- 
tively. Const- of 

1839 Times 13 July in Spirit MelropoL Conserv. Press 
(1840) II. 171 Their announced determination to empower 
Scotch Dissenters to print the bibl e. jure coronac, irrespec- 
tive of parliamentary sanction. 1849 R. I. Wjlberforce 
Holy Bapt. (1850) 129 Whether, .anything is. -done by God, 
irrespective of the instrumentality of mortals. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. 11. xxvi. 373 Irrespective of the snow, the mere ten- 
dency of the dirt to accumulate [etc,]. 1883 C. J. Wills 
Mod. Persia 253 The application of the funds was carried 
out irrespective of the religion of the applicants. 

Irrespectively (irispe-ktivU), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an irrespective manner. 

+ 1. Without showing respect; disrespectfully. 06s. 

1636 Featly in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixiii. 30 To see 
the vilest of all creatures . . irrespectively hale and tear in 
pieces the casket which whilome enclosed the richest jewel 
m the world. 

*j* 2. In a manner showing disregard of particular 
persons or circumstances. 06s. 

1624 Bp. Mountacu Gagg 178 That God, by his sole will 
and absolute decree, hath irrespectiuely resolued, and iu- 
euitably decreed, some to be saued, some to be damned, from 
all Eternity, a 1660 Hammond JVks. I. 485 (R.) He is all 
the while convinced that all the promises .. belong to him 
absolutely and irrespectively. <2x711 Kf.n Hymnariunt 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 104 None doom’d to endless Flame can 
plead Hell 11 respectively decreed, a 1716 South Scrm. 
(1744) VII. xi. 218 Mere undeserved mercy, that places the 
marks of its favour absolutely and irrespectively upon whom 
it pleases. 

3. Without regard to or consideration of other 
things or of (f to) something specified; inde- 
pendently. • 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. x. § 4. xxx The solid 
meat of vertue, which is the discharge of our duty to God and 
man, irrespectively to humane praise, a 1716 South Serm . 
(1744) X. v. 138 Prosperity, considered absolutely and irre- 
spectively, is better and more desirable than adversity. X842 
Miall in Xoncoitf. II. 1 A conscientious and uncompromis- 
ing advocacy of truth, quite irrespectively of party con- 
venience. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (1875) 192 He 
values them, irrespectively of the practical conveniences 
which their triumph may obtain for him. 1884 Lr>. Cole- 
ridge in Law Rep. 13 Queen's Bench Div. 691 The Court 
could enlarge the time irrespectively of the contract of the 
parties. 

+ IrrespectUO'se, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Ir - 2 
+ *rcspectuose, var. of Respectuous : cf. F. irre - 
spectueux (Cotgr. 1611 ), It. irrispittoso (Florio 
1611 ).] Not respectuous or respectful; dis- 
respectful. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. Pref., The Imputation of being 
contentiose, disaffected, or irrespectuose towards persons of 
so great estime. 

Irrespirable (irispnio-rab’l, ire-spirab’l), a. 
[f. Ir- 2 + Respirable, or a. F. irrespirable (1779 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. irrespirahil-is (Tert.), 
f. ir- (Ir- 2 ) + respird-re to Respire : see -able.] 
Not respirable ; unfit for respiration. 

_ 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 421 Produced by 
inhaling carbonic-acid or some other irrespirable exhalation. 
1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxviii. 410 The 
mud-volcanoes of South America, Italy, and the Caspian 
Sea, which .. vomit muddy clay, naphtha, and irrespirable 
gases._ 1876 Foster Phys. 11. iu (1879) 355 Some gases are 
irrespirable, on account of their causing spasm of the glottis. 

Irrespo'iidence. rare. [lit- 2 .] Want of 
respondence ; the fact of not responding [to some- 
tiling else). 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III.47 A morbid condi- 
tion of one or more of the mental faculties or feelings, or an 
irrespondence of them to others. Ibid . IV. 107 An irre- 
i spondence in the feelings of the female to those of the male. 

+ Irrespo’nsal, a. Sc. 06s. [f. Ir- 2 +- Re- 
| sponsal a.] « Irresponsible. 

1637 Rutherford Let. Lady Kenmure 7 Mar., Away, 

1 away with irrcsponsall Tutours, that would play me a slip. 

I — Let. Marg. Fullerton Lett. (1671) 308 They shall prove 
irrcsponsall debters : And therefore best here look ere vve leap. 

Irresponsibility (ir/sppnsTbMIti). [f. next : 
see - 1 TY.J 

1. The quality or fact of being irresponsible. 

1818 in Todd. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xx, A remark- 
able in esponsVbUity of character. 1856 Sir B. Brodik Psy- 
chol. I/m. 1. Hi. 96 It is dangerous to admit the pica of irre- 
sponsibility for those who labour under. .Moral Insanity. 
18S4 Bkyce in Contemp, Rev. Nov, 720 Irresponsibility 
breeds, and must always breed, laziness and selfishness. 

2. Incapability of responding physically, rare. 

. 1822-34 Good's^ Study Med. (cd. 4) III. 482 While ordinary 
purgatives arc incapable of exciting evacuations from the 
torpjtude and irresponsibility of the paliled parts, they are 
sufficient to occasion inflammation. 

Irresponsible (ir/spp-nstb’l), a. ( sb .) Also 7 
-ablo. [£. Ir - 2 + rLspoxsible. The variant in 
’able corresponds to F. irres/oitsadlei] 

1. Not responsible; not anssvcrablc for conduct 
or actions ; not liable to be called to account ; 


exempt from or incapable of legal responsibility. 
Also (by extension), Acting or done without a 
sense of responsibility. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks. (1847) 24 1/2 That no., 
tyrant .. may presume such high anti irresponsible licence 
over mankind, to havoc and turn upside down whole king- 
doms of men. _ 168 1-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 1. iv. (R.), What 
a dangerous thing, .is it for men to intrust.. their innocence 
and religion in such irresponsible bands. 1790 Burke /«>, 
Rev. 39 They left the crown.. perfectly irresponsible. x£6o 
Motley Netherl. (1868) I.i. 2 Epistles which contained the 
irresponsible commands of this one individual. 1850 T, 
De W. Talmage Fr. Manger to Throne 643 The prisoner 
was idiotic and irresponsible. 

fg.. 1871-3 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. s) § 374 Our 
! public-school and university life is a great wellhead of new 

■ and irresponsible words. 

2. Unable to respond to a legal obligation; 
insolvent. 1890 in Cent. Diet . 

B. sb. An irresponsible person. 

1894 Voice (N. Y.) 22 Feb., 8,000,000 workmen.. would be 
frustrated by a body of legislative irresponsibles. 18^7 
Daily Hews 14 Apr. 5/4 The Greek Irresponsibles: still 
raiding. .. The Turkish Irresponsibles: becoming restive. 

Hence Irrespom-sibleness, the quality of being 
irresponsible, irresponsibility. 

1653 in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 3S/2 Haisard 
in the security of moneyes throw the irresponsablnes of 
debitors- 1887 G. R. Leavitt in W. Gladden Parish Prebl. 
205 It develops self-will and self-sufficiency in the pastor, 
and in the people criticism and irresponsibleness. 

! Irresponsibly (irfspp-nsibli), adv. [f. prec. 
j +-LY 2 .] In an irresponsible manner. 

■ 1847 Bushnell Chr.Nurt.xi. ii.(x86ri 255 They discharge 
the holiest responsibilities irresponsibly. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. fr Solit. vii. 147 Poems have been written between 
sleeping and waking, irresponsibly. 1894 Crockett Lilac 
Sunbonnet 16 The Iambs, .frisked irresponsibly about. 

Irresponsive (ir/spp'nsiv), a. [Ir- 2 .] 

1. Not responsive or answering ; not responding 
to a force or stimulus, or to something which 
appeals to the emotions ; giving no answer to a 
question or inquiry. 

1846 in Worcester, who cites Edin. Rev. 1866 J, H. New- 
man Let. Pusey xi, I trust I am not ungrateful or irrespon- 
sive to you in this respect. 1874 Carpenter Mint. Phys. 
(1879) App. 714 The whole of the posterior lobe is similarly 
irresponsive. 1886 Symokds Renaiss.lt., Cath. React. (189S) 
VII. xiii. 226 Works to which our forefathers were unin- 
telligibly irresponsive. 

2. = ImtEsroNsiBLE r. rare . 

1884 Gladstone in Mem. Tennyson II. xvi. 306 Irrespon- 
sive power is a dangerous thing unless curbed by wisdom. 

Hence Irrespo nsiveness, the quality or state 
of being irresponsive. 

_ 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 282 A long period of sullen 
irresponsiveness. 1872 Spectators Oct. 1263 Nothing can 
be more marvellously painted than the picture of her irre- 
sponsiveness to her husband’s anxieties, fears, and hopes.^ 

Irrestraiua/ble (ir*"stre l ’nab’l), a. [Ir-'-J 
Not restrainable ; that cannot be restrained or 
held in check. 

1643 Prynne Scy. Power Pari. l. (cd. a) 91 An absolute, 
it revocable, uncon troujable Supremacy over them.superiour 
to, irrcstrainable, irresisjtable, or unalterable by their 
primitive inherent Nationall Soveraignety. 1854 B lactic. 
Aflag. LXXVI. 373 The intense enthusiasm., became almost 
irrestrainable. 1886 Great hearty 1 1 . 174 ‘Here’s Arthur, 
cried the children ; and irrestrainable Johnny let himself 
down out of the carriage to meet him. 

Hence Irrcstrai-nably adv., in a way that cannot 
be restrained. 

1685 R. L’Estrange Obscrvalor Defended 3 Which 
facultie he vindicates to himsclfirrestrainably. 1873 RUSKJN 
Fort Clav. xxxviii. 2 6 Liars and traitors . . soak their way 
down, irrestrainably, to the gutter grating. 

Ixrestrictive (ir/striktiv), a. [Ir- 2 .] N° l 
restrictive ; without restriction. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 102. x/2 If we canvass the matter in 
an Absolute, in an Irrcstrictive Sense. 1854 J. Cairns Let. 
in Life xW. (1895) 377 The statements regarding space aim 
time as irrestrictive conditions. 

IrresuTtive, a. rare . [Ir- 2 .] Ilaviug no 
result. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Promcth. Bound Poems 1850 I. *57 
An empty wish,— and irresultivc work. 

Irresxra citable, a. rare, fin- -.J Not rc- 

suscitable ; that cannot be resuscitated or restored 
to life. Hence Irre airs citably adv. 

>831 Carlyle Sari. Res. it. ii, The inner man . . sleeps 
now irresuscitably stagnant at the bottom of bis stomach. 
1843 — Past <5- Pr. 1. vi, If it prove irxcsusci tabic. x 8«5 77 
Fredk. Gt. xvit. i. (1872) VII. 6 Clamorous rage and logiT, 
which has now sunk irresuscitably dead. . 

Irretention (ir/te*njhn). [Ir- 2 .] 01 

t retention ; want of the power of retaining ; ine- 
tcntivencss. 

1827 De Quiscey Last days Kant Wks. 1854 II L * 5 * 
From irretention of memory, he could not recollect the 
letters which composed his name. 

Irretentive (ir/te ntiv), a. [IR- 2 -] re- 
tentive ; lacking the power of retention. # . 

1749 Skelton Deism Revealed iv. (T.) f His imagination 
irregular and wild, his memory weak and irretentive. 9 
A- W._ WMcaChaucer iii. 147 A manliness of tone, the direct 
opposite of the irretentive querulousncss found in 
a number of poets. 1897 F. Hall in H.itieii ( S. Y.) L-v l V . 
163/1 A narrow range of reading, or an irretentive memory* 

^ Hence Irreteativonosa, the quality of being 
irretentive ; want of the power of retention. 
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1849 Chambers' Hist. Scot. ix. 114 All the rest .. made 
their escape from Newgate, which on this occasion mani- 
fested a peculiar irretentiveness. 1867 Lowell Rousseau 
Pr. Wks. 1890 II. 261 Montaigne . . reports of himself with 
the impartiality of a naturalist, and Boswell, in his letters to 
Temple, shows a maudlin irretentiveness. 

t Irre'tiate, v. 05 s. [f. ppl. stem of L. trre* 
tiare to ensnare, f. ir- (In- 1 ) + rite net.] traits . To 
catch as in a net ; to ensnare, entrap. 

1660 Charac. Italy 3 You are in continual fear, .by reason 
of those hellish snares they usually lay to irretiate and 
massacre strangers. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 1914 While 
the said Crystal was growing or coagulating, several small 
Insects.. were irretiated or imprisoned therein. 

Irreticent (ire’tisent), a. [Ir- 2 4 j Not reti- 
cent ; wanting in reticence. 

1S64 Realm 11 May 7 We English have an ineradicable 
distaste to coarse, irreticent, rampant vulgarity, whether in 
action, writing, or speech. 

Irretraceable (irittfl'sab’l), a. [Ir- 2.] That 
cannot be retraced. 

1847 Craig. 111859 De Quincey Posth. Wks. (1891) I. 
23 An error . . travels off into .. spaces incalculable and ir- 
retraceable. 1876 Holland Scv. Oa/cs xii. i63 He had 
taken a step upward and forward, a step irretraceable. 

Xrretr actable (inlrce-ktab’I), a. [ad. late L. 
irretraddbil-is (Augustine), f. ir- (Ik- 2 ) + rctrac - 
tare to retract: see -ble. Cf. F. irretractable 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm,).] That cannot be re- 
tracted or taken back. 

1880 Cheyne Isaiah (1884) I. 256 The gifts and calling of 
God are irretractable. 

Irretractile (ir/trm’ktil, -tail), a. [In- 2 .] 
Not retractile ; incapable of being retracted or 
drawn back. 

1855 H. SrENCER Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vr. xit. 156 Of 
bodies that resist in different modes . . we have . . the Re- 
tractile and Irretractile. 

Irretrievable (ir/trrvab’l), a. [Ir- 2 .] That 
cannot be retrieved ; irrecoverable ; irreparable. 

169s [implied in Irretrievably}. 1702 De Foe Shortest 
IVay 7u. Dissenters Misc. {1703) 423 With an absolute, and, 
as they suppose, irretrievable Victory.^ 17x2 Steele Spec 7. 
No. 423 1* 5 The Condition of Gloriana, I am afraid, is 
irretrievable. 1788 Gibbon Dccl. «$• F. xlviii. (1869) III. 49 
He perceived the irretrievable decline of his brother's 
health. 1821 Wellington Disp., etc. Oct. (1867) I. 195 
Whether we shall.. give up the government to the Whigs 
and Radicals, or, in other words, the country in all its 
relations, to irretrievable ruin? 1871 H. Ainsworth Tower 
Hill 11. vii, The time approached when the irretrievable 
step must be taken. 

Hence IrrotrievabiTity, Irretrie’vablenesg, 
the quality of being irretrievable. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Irretrievableness. 1847 De Quincey 
Seer. Syc. Wks. 1857 VII. 269 The fatal irretrievability of 
errors in early life. 188a Annie Thomas Allerton Towers 
I. viii. 137 The boldness and irretrievability of the step he 
has taken. 

Irretrievably (ir/trrvabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an irretrievable manner; so as to be 
irretrievable ; beyond recovery or repair ; irre- 
parably. 

169S Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth tv. ix. {1723) 215 It 
must needs have been all irretrievably lost and useless to 
Mankind. 1766 Goldsm. Vic . W. xxxi, Miss Wilmot . . 
perceiving that her fortune was irretrievably lost. 1869 
M. Pattison Sertn. (1885) 190 The Church of Rome has 
irretrievably broken with knowledge. 

f Irreturnable, a. Obs . [f. Ir- 2 + Return v. 
+ -able.] a. That cannot be returned or turned 
back. b. Admitting of no return ; from which it 
is impossible to return. 

1563 Mirr. Mag., Hastings Ixxxii, Forth irreturnable 
flyeth the spoken word, Be it in scoffe, in earnest, or in 
bourd. 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf B j, His kingdom 
Cam to naught, and the whole people suffered a transmigra- 
tion irretomable in Assiria. 1600 E. Blount tr. Garzonis 
Hasp. Incur. Foolcs 36 To enter the irreturnable shadowes 
•of god Ditis his house. 

[Irrevalent, a frequent perversion of Irrele- 
vant.] 

Irrevealable (ir/Vrlab’l), a. rare [Ir- 2 .] 
That cannot be revealed. So Irrevea’lably adv. 
1847 in Craig. 

+ Xrrevealed, a. Obs. [Ir- 2 .] Not revealed 
or disclosed ; unrevealed. 

1610 Donne Pseudo Martyr v. 12 Obscure and irrevealed 
things. 1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 107 The irreuealed 
Will of God. <11631 Donne Paradoxes (.1652) 63 So deep 

■ and so irreveald. 

Irreverence (ire’verens). [ad. L. irreverentiOj 
f. irreverent-em Irreverent : see -ence. Cf. F. 

■ inrevdrence 13th c., irreverence 14th c. (Hatz.- 
Darm. and Littre).] 

X. The fact or quality of being irreverent; absence 
or violation of reverence ; disrespect to a person or 
thing held sacred or worthy of honour. 
c 134° Hampole Prose Tr. 10 1 f he s were be Cryste wondes 

■ or blude. .it sounes in irreu[er]ence of Ihesu Cryste. 1382 
Wyclif Ecclus. xxvi. 14 Fro alle irreuerence of the ejen of 
hlr waar [1388 Be thou war of al vnrcuercnce of hir i^en]. 
OS3Z6 Chaucer Pars. T. r 329 Irreuerence is whan men do 
nat honour there as hem oghte to doon. cx 440 Jacob's 
Well 04 Whanne ]>oii iapyst, St scomyst, & dost irreuerence 
to god & to his sayntes. 1651 Davenant Gondibert Pref. 3 
*f it be not irreverence to record their opinion. x634 
Contempt. St. Man 11. x. (1659) 236 The_ irreverence and 
Eteat incivility towards God in a Mortal Sin. a 1779 Wae- 


burton Serm. IX, ii. (R,), Tumus .. is, on the very first 
appearance, marked out by his irreverence to the priestess 
of Juno. 1861 Wright Ess. Aixhseol. II. xxi. 176 A feeling 
of irreverence^ for things sacred. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. 
Sc. (1879) L 353 Lowering the moral tone, and exciting 
irreverence and cunning. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this ; an 
irreverent act or utterance. 

a 1744 Pope (J.), Attributes . . which it was an irreverence 
to omit. 1873 Ld. Houghton Monogr. 20 Make yourself 
quite easy in the possession of my irreverences. 1899 A. E. 
Garvie Rltschlian TJicol. vi. ii. 344 The spiritual dissection 
of some theologians is . . an impertinence, one could even 
say an irreverence. 

2. The condition of not being reverenced ; state 
of dishonour. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 151TI1C irreverence and 
scorn the Judges were justly in. Mod. To be held in 
irreverence. 

Irreverent! (irewerend), a . [Ir- 2.] 

1 . Not reverend ; unworthy of veneration. 

[1494: see Irreverent x.] 1748 Richardson Clarissa{i 8 ix) 

VIII. xli. 158 Her matted, griesly hair, made irreverend by 
her wickedness. 1879 Swinburne Stiui. Shales, ii. (1880) 
xio That most irreverend father in God, Friar John, belongs 
to a higher class in the moral order of being. 

51 2 . Formerly often misused for, or confused 
with, Irreverent. 

[Arising from the earlier use of Irreverent in both senses.] 
1576 Grindal Let. to Queeji 20 Dec. in Strype Li/e (17x0) 
11. App. 80 If eny hlan use immodest Speech, or irreverend 
Gesture or Behaviour. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlvii. § 4 
That irreverend confidence wherewith true humilitie can 
neuer stand. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. an. x 556 (R.) A certain 
learned person, .impugned some part of what he had spoken, 
urging that he had used irreverend speech. 1796 W. Taylor 
in Monthly. Mag.. II. 465 To preserve their monumental 
altars within precincts where tney will be guarded from 
irreverend mutilation. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers I. ii. 79 
Handled with a rough, irreverend touch. 

Hence Irre'verendly adv. (in quots. misused for 
irreverently). 

1655 H. Vaughan SilexScint . Pref. (1858) 7 So irreverendly 
bold, as to dash Scripture with their impious conceits. 1738 
Warburton Div. Legal. App. 58 He irreverendly aims at 
wit with the face of an Irish inquisitor. 

Irreverent (ire-ver£nt), a. Also 5 inr-. [ad. 
L. in-, irreverent-em , f. in-, ir - (Ir- 2 ) + revere ns, 
intent , pr. pple. of revere rt to Revere. Cf. F. 
irreverent (15 th. c.). 

In OF. reverent represented L. reverendus ; hence, in 
English also, reverent and irreverent were orig. used in the 
sense of reverend, irreverend, which were of later introduc- 
tion : see Reverent.] 

f 1 . = Irreverend. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 644 To company w* symple & 
inreuerent person es. 

2 . Not reverent; wanting in reverence or venera- 
tion ; showing disrespect to a sacred or venerable 
person or thing. 

1550 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 13. That no man shuld 
. .loke in the Arke. .wyth prophane& irreverente eies. 1667 
Milton P. L. xii. ioi Th’ irreverent Son Of him who buije 
the Ark, who for the shame Don to his Father, heard this 
heavie curse, Servant of Servants, on his vitious Race. 1746 
Akenside Hymn Naiads 28S Of highest Jove, Irreverent. 
1864 Dublin Univ. Mag. 612 ‘Parker is an old hunks’, 
was the irreverent reply. 187X B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. 
Notes 28r The irreverent irony of Mephistopheles. 
Irreverential (irevere'njal) ,a. [f. L. irrevc- 
rentia Irkevebekoe + -At.] Not reverential ; 
characterized by irreverence; irreverent. 

165a Rec. Dingwall Prcsb. (Sc. Hist. Spc.) 242 Sentenced 
for his irreverentiall words against his Minister. 1675 Case 
Quakers cone. Oaths defended 15 Irreverential and common 
Swearing. 1848 Longf, in Life (x8ox) II. 137 The old 
General Washington dodge— pardon tne irreverential word 
— of thanking the donor before reading the book. 1861 
Wilson & Geikie Mem. E. Forbes vi.181 The irreverential 
portraits of academic diguitaries which were weekly dis- 
played at the College gate. 

Hence Irrevere*ntialism, irreverential practice. 
Irrevere*ntially adv., irreverently. 

1675 Case Quakers cone. Oaths defended 15 Swearing 
rashly, prophanely, irreverential ly. 1850 DeQuincey IVks. 
(1871) XVI. 54 To complain of irreverentialism through an 
irreverential word. 1855 F. M. Brown in W. M. Rossetti 
Ruskin, Rossetti, etc. (1899) 44 Stephens speaking inreve- 
rentially on the subject of Guggum. 

Irreverently (irewerentli), adv. [f. Irreve- 
rent +-ly 2.] In an irreverent manner; without 
reverence ; disrespectfully. 

1494 Faoyan Chron. vn. 5x6 They .vi. Corpsys . ; were 
than put in a carte & drawen vnto a house of Seynt Kathe- 
ryne, & there burved inreuerently. 1550 Veron Godly 
Sayings (1846) 12 The people which Ioked in it irreverently 
were slayne. 1658 Hist. Mem. K. James 25 Surprised that 
he spake irreverently of King Henry the eighth. 1716 
Addison Freeholder No. 6 r 8 Those who speakirreverently 
of the Person to whom they have sworn Allegiance. 1828 
DTsraeli Chas. I, I. iv. 71 A land where the haughtiest 
Don trembled to touch irreverently the meanest friar. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede ii, Nor was it a ‘spotty globe*, as 
Milton has irreverently called the moon. 

Irreversible (ir/VoMsib’l), a. Also 7-8 -able. 
[Ir- 2.] That cannot be reversed. 

1 . That cannot be undone, repealed, or annulled ; 
unalterable, irrevocable. 

1630 Pkynne A nil- Arm in.. 114 The eucrlasting, the ir- 
reuersible Decrees of Election. _ 1649 Br. H.kll Cases 
Cense, iv. vi. 457 That since marriage^ once passed, is irre- 
versible, we may have some breathing-time betwixt our 


promise and accomplishment. 1677 W. Sherlock Austv. 
T. Da-wson 23 He is under an irreversible Decree. 1728 
R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil. 7 The irrcversable Decree 
of Fate. 1867 Bright Sp., Amer. eg June (1876) 144 A 
triumph which has pronounced the irreversible doom of 
slavery. i83s Law Times LXXVIII. 183/2 It was so 
taken [to the House of Lords] and the previously irre\ersible 
decisions of the Queen’s Bench were reversed. 

2 . That cannot be turned backwards, upside down, 
or in the opposite direction. (In quot. 1821, That 
cannot be upset or overturned.) 

1821 Lam uElia Ser. j. Valentine's Day, Delightful eternal 
commonplaces. .having your irreversible throne in the fancy 
and affections. 1864 Bowf.n Logic xii. 398 It is Causal 
relation, and, as such, is absolute and unchangeable, for it 
is irreversible even in thought. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. 
Comm. 28 The irreversible order of deposits. 

Hence Irreversibility, Irreve’rsibleness, the 
quality or character of being irreversible. 

1625 Donne Scrtu. Ixvi. 673 In the anguish of that disso- 
lution, in the sorrows of that valediction, in the irreversible- 
nesse of that transmigration. _ 1678 J. J[ones] Brit. Ch. 441 
The perpetuity and irrcversibleness of this decree. 1732 
Stackhouse Hist. Bible v. ii. (T. Suppl.), A precedent of 
the irreversibleness of oaths. 1824 Blackzv. Mag. XV. 520 
The irreversibility of the judgments. 1873 B. Stewart 
Conserv. Energy v. 142 The irreversibility of the process 
puts a stop to all this. 

Irreversibly (ir/Vousibli), adv. [f. piec.+ 
-ly 2 .] In an irreversible manner; so as not to 
admit of being reversed ; unalterably, irrevocably. 

1626 Jackson Creed vin. iv. § 3 Whether they were irre- 
versibly cast out of God’s gratious presence before their 
accomplishment of. .their project against man, is not so 
certaine. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 16 y 5, 1 am now . . 
known m be an Author and. .irreversibly condemned to all 
the miseries of high reputation, a *842 Arnold Led. Mod. 
Hist. ii. (1878) 140 Taking their shape for good or for evil, 
and sometimes irreversibly. 

Irrevertible (iriV 5 uii b’l), a. rare. [f. Ir- 2 
+ L. revert X to return + -ible.] a. Incapable of 
reverting (to the former owner), b. Irreversible, 
unalterable. 

1725 Kirkpatrick Relig. Ord. Norwich 129 Unexpirable, 
or atleast irrevertible, leases. 1822 Black to. Mag. XI. 165 
The irrevertible tendency to monarchy of a great, a chival- 
rous, and a territorial people. 

t Irrevrncible, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ir- 2 + Re- 
vincible, ad. late L. revincibilis (Tcrtull.).] That 
cannot be overcome or refuted ; invincible, incon- 
trovertible. 

a 1746 J. Lewis Life Fisher (1855) I. xvi. 269 Bede . . 
proves by irrevincible arguments, that those fourteen years 
are to be counted from the conversion of Paul. 
Irrevisable (irftQi-zab’l), a. rare . [In- 2 .] 

That cannot or must not be revised. 

1884 Leeds Mercury 15 Aug. 5/1 The Republic has been 
declared inviolable, irrevisable. 

[Irre'vitable : see Irrenitible.] 
Irrevocability (ire-v^kabidlti). [f. next + 
-ITY: cf. F. irrlvocabilite (1534 in Hatz -Darm.}.] 
The quality, character, or condition of being irre- 
vocable ; incapability of being recalled or revoked. 

16x3 F. Robarts Rcvcn. Gosp. 1 He enacteth it.. in more 
then Mede and Persian irrevocabilitie. 1837 Dickens 
Picktu. xxxi, Confirmation of the irrevocability of his inten- 
tion. _ 1884 Pall Mall G. 25 Sept, The new agreement.. 

If it is to share the fate of other ‘irrevocabilities*., will not 
be worth much. 

Irrevocable (ire’vJkab’l), a. Also 5 inre- 
vocable, 7-S irravo’kable. [ad. L. irrevoc&l'il-is , 
f. ir- (In- 2 ) + revoedbilis , f. revocare to recall; 
perh. in part through F. irrevocable (1357 in Godef. 
Compl.). Irrevokable follows Fug. revoke. 

1539 Puttenham Eng. Poesic it. xii[i], (Arb.) 130 Not con- 
tent with the vsual Normane or Saxon word, would conuert 
the very Latine and Greeke word into vulgar French, as to 
say innumerable for innoinbrable, reuocable, irreuocable, .. 
and such like, which are not naturall Normans nor yet 
French, but altered Latines.] 

That cannot be recalled. 

1 . That cannot be called, brought, fetched, or 
taken back; that is beyond recall or recovery. 

(In reference to past time or events often with 
admixture of sense 2 ) 

138a Wyclif Ezek. xxi. 5 For I the Lord ledde out my 
swerd of his sheethe irreuocable [gloss or that may not le 
clepid ajen], 1490 Caxton Eueydos xi. 42 Alas he . . hath 
my loue entierly wyth hym, wherof inreuocable a yefte I 
doo_ make to hym. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. il. 15 Sith that 
he is gone irrevocable. 1607 Rowlands Guy IVano. 74 
Irrevocable time is posting gone. 1706 Rowe Ulysses iv. L 
ij63 She is lost— most certain— gone irrevocable. tE6$ 
Kingsley Hereto, xii, She sat . . half wishing that the irre- 
vocable yesterday had never come. x8 66 LrDDON Bam/t. 
Led. vi. (1275) 345 Regarded historically the^e events belong 
to the irrevocable past. 

2 . That cannot be revoked, repealed, annulled, 
or undone ; unalterable, irreversible. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 20 Bi the sentence irreuocable 
of theym (the gods]. 1575-85 Abp. Sand vs .Serm. (Parker 
Soc.) 303 As a seal and sure pledge of his irrevocable 
promise. 1600 Su aks. ✓(. V. t. Hi. $5 btru'.c, and irrevoc- 
able is my doombe. Which I baue past vpon her, she is 
banish’d. 1602 Washington tr. Milton’s D/f. Pop. v. 

Wks. (1351) 141 The La-vs of the Medes and Persians; 
which Laws were irrevocable. 1791 Paine Rights of Man 
(ed. 4) 145 An hereditary aristocracy, a a>ummg and assert- 
ing indefeasible, irresokable rights and authority, wholly 
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independent of the Nation. 1862 Meri vale Rout. Eu/J>. 
xxti. (1865) III. 33 This tenant-right was equivalent to 
actual possesion ; it was perpetual and irrevocable. xSSo 
Mrs. Forrester Roy $ V. I. 81 You need feel certain that 
her decision of to-night is irrevocable. 
Irrevocableness (ire'vdkab’lnes). [f. prec. 
+ -SE£3.] The quality or character of being irre- 
vocable. 

1649 Roberts Clovis Bihl. 493 The incurablenesse of their 
sins,andirrevocablenesseof their judgements. 1753R1CHARD- 
son Grandisott (17S1) VI. xxxii. 226 The irrevocableness of 
the event. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xlviii, Adam was 
forcing Arthur to feel more intensely the irrevocableness of 
his own wrong-doing. 

Irrevocably (ire'vJkabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
4- -LY -.] In an irrevocable manner ; so as to be 
irrevocable* 

1. So as not to admit of being called or brought 
back ; beyond recall or recovery. 

x6rx Cqtgr., Irrevocablentcnt, irreuocably, vnrecallably. 
1627 May Lucati 1. (1631} 16 Irrevocably doe the people 
flye. 1742 Young Nt. T/t. v. 402 Nor mark the much irre- 
vocably laps’d, And mingled with the sea. 1855 Thackeray 
Newcomcs Cone!., Tho’ he has disappeared as irrevocably 
as Eurydice. 

2. So as not to admit of being revoked or annulled ; 
unalterably, irreversibly. 

1 60 3 D. T. Ess. Pol. 'j- Mor. 26b, Ligarius..is by me 
already irrevocably condemn'd. 1644 Br. Maxwell Prcrog. 
C/ir. Kings ix. 100 They were totally and irrevocably in- 
vested with all power. 1765 BlackstoNe Comm. I. vii. 252 
The king may make a treaty with a foreign state, which 
shall irrevocably bind the nation. 1810 House of Lancaster 
I. 103, I remained firmly and irrevocably fixed in my first 
resolution. 1841 Macaulay Ess., Hastings (1887) 678 The 
whole party was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

Irrevoluble (ire , vJli//b , l), a . rare. [f. lit- 2 + 
Revoluble, ad. L. revolubilis that may be rolled 
back.] That has no finite period of revolution, 
whose revolution is never completed; of infinite 
circuit. 

26^1 Milton Reform, n. (1851) 71 In supereminence of 
beatifick Vision progressing the d at el esse and irrevoluble 
Circle of Eternity. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serin, xxviii. 284 
The exceeding immortality— ‘the dateless and irrevoluble 
circle of eternity ’—is for all who can say, * I have finished 
my race 

IrrhetoTical, a. rare~°. [Ik- 2 .] ‘Not rhe- 
torical ; inelegant in phrase ; unpersuasive ’ (Smart, 
1S36). 

-V lrri'de, v. 06s. [ad. L. irride-ra to laugh at, 
(. ir- (lu-l)-r rldere to laugh.] trails. To laugh 
at ; to deride. 

1637 Mede Efi., to Tzuisse Wks. (1672) tv. Ixxi. 850 Did I 
merit to be irrided for having found out I know not what 
Mystery? *12648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 489 
Luther, Stermms, and others, .irrided it publickly. 

Irrigable (i’rigab’l), a. [f. L. irrt'gd-re to 
Irrigate: see -ble: so mod.F. irrigable {Did. 
Acad. 1S7S).] Capable of being irrigated; sus- 
ceptible of irrigation. 

1844 Blackzu. Mag. LVI. 193 To employ the irrigable land 
on the banks of the canal for agricultural purposes. 1893 
Athenxum X4 Sept. 354/x There is a considerable amount 
of irrigated country paying well, and an enormous amount 
of country easily irrigable. 

Hence I*rrigably adv., so as to be irrigable. 

1803 Scribners Mag. XIII. 94/x A ribbon of irrigably 
level land. 

tl’rrigate, ///• a. Obs . In 5 irrigat. [ad. 
L. irrigat -us, pa. pple. of irrigdre to Irrigate.] 
Irrigated, watered. 

Li 141* LydC. T iv 0 Merchants 24 But yeer by yeer the 
soil is irrigat, And ouyrflowyd with the flood of Nyle. 

Irrigate (i’rig^t), v. [f. L. irrigat -, ppl. stem 
of irrigdre to lead water to, to water, f. ir- (Ir- !) 
+ rigdre to wet, moisten, water.] 

L trans. To supply with moisture; to moisten, 
wet. (Now rare in the general sense, and regarded 
as trausf. from 2 a.) 

16x5 Cuooke Body of Man 285 The thirdevse is to irrigate 
or moysten the sides of the wombe. 2 633 Boyle Ftiuxl 
Causes An/. Things tv. 158 Not that they think the blood 
untit to irrigate theparts with that vital liquor. 2708 
J* rHiUJ’S Cyder if. 65 With which., to irrigate Their 
dry-furr d longues. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 3 Only 
the larger bronchi are irrigated by the bronchial arteries. 

2. spec. a. I o supply [land) with water by means 
of channels or streams passing through it ; also 
said of such channels or streams (natural or arti- 
ficial) ; to water. (The prevailing sense.) 

1623 CociiEUAM. Irrigate, to water ground, or so. 1706 
Phillu-s s.v., A Country irrigated by several fine Rivers. 
1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. iv. 1 So The orchard .. and garden 
ground.. were irrigated by the waters of a smalt mountain- 
rill which were collected and led down in front of the house 
by an artificial canal. 1S52 Co.nyoeakj: & Howson St. Paul 
(ic<i2\ Lx. 333 Its waters still irrigate thc.suburban gardensof 
the Athenians. 2872 Yeats Growth Comm. 37 The country 
was. .artificially irrigated by a network of canals. 

b. Med. To supply (a part, a wound, ctcA with 
a constant flow or sprinkling of some liquid, for 
the purpose of cooling, cleansing, or disinfecting. 

1876 Clin. See. 7>«x«/.‘lX. 123 Stuffed with sponges, and 
sutures left uo fattened for p three hours, during which time 
it wa* irrigated with carbolic acid. 

3. fig. To rcftCih or make fruitful as with a supply 
of moisture. 


2686 Horneck Crucif. Jesus. xiii. 276 The wine of angels 
..inebriates their understandings, irrigates the spirits of 
men made perfect. 18*3 Byron Juan xiu.v. But then they 
have their claret and Madeira To irrigate the dryness of 
decline. 1873 Haaierton Intell. Life x. iii. (1875) 352 Her 
mind irrigated their minds, which would have remained 
permanently barren without that help and refreshment. 
Hence I-rrigated, Irrigating ppl. ad/s. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyin. 287 The earth becomes 
again satiated by irrigating showers. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 353 Irrigated pasture, or best 
water meadow. 1892 Athenxum 30 July 153/3 He. .set them 
to work digging an irrigating canal. 1895 IVestm. Gaz. 

1 July 1/2 The fertilising and irrigating effect which the 
Darwinian hypothesis has exercised in all departments of 
contemporary thought. 

Irrigation (irig^Jbn). [ad. L. irrigdtion-em 
watering, n. of action from irrigdre to Irrigate : 
cf. F. irrigation (15th c. in Godef. Compl .).] The 
action or process of irrigating. 

1. The action of supplying or fact of being sup- 
plied with moisture ; a moistening or wetting. 
(Now rare in gen. sense, and regarded as trans/ 
from 2 a.) 

<xi6x8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 503 It dries the Body, 
robs of irrigation The thirsty parts. 1641 French Distill. 
i. (1651) xi Humectation or Irrigation, is a sprinkling of 
moisture upon any thing, a 1693 Aubrey Lives , Bacon 
(1898) I. 84 His lordship would, when it rayned, take Ins 
coach (open) to receive the benefit of irrigation. 1809 
Europ. Mag. LV. 20 The streets and lanes . . were in a 
complete state of irrigation. 

2. spec. a. The action of supplying land with 
water by means of channels or streams ; the dis- 
tribution of water over the surface of the ground, 
in order to promote the growth and productiveness 
of plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 600 The Sixth Helpe of Ground is by 
Watering and Irrigation. 1664 Evelyn Sylva Advt., I did 
not altogether compile this Work for the sake of our 
Ordinary Rustics, but for the more Ingenious. .. That this 
may yet be no prejudice to the meaner capacities let thern 
read for .. irrigation, watering. ^ 1807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1813) xS This valley .. is supplied by a constant 
stream for the purposes of irrigation. 1825 J. ^Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 232 A machine designed to raise water to 
a great height for the irrigation of Land. 186a Stanley 
Jew. Ch. (1877) I. iv. 72 Peasants.. drawing up the buckets 
of water from the river for the irrigation of the fields above. 

b. Med. The application of a constant stream 
or shower of some liquid to a part of the body, 
e.g. to allay inflammation, or to cleanse and dis- 
infect an ulcer, etc. (In quot. 1632 cotter. A 
liquid for this purpose ; an embrocation, lotion.) 

1613 Woodall Sttrg, plate Wks. (1653) 272 Irrigation . . is 
an aspersion of humidity upon things that are to be dis- 
solved, that so they may the more easily deliquate. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. v, Irrigations of the head, with 
water lillies, lettice, violets, camomile, &c. 163a tr. Bruel’s 
Praxis Med. 39 Make an irrhigation for the head with 
sweete water*. 1842 Abdy IVater Cure (1843) 68 Cold half 
baths, and irrigation afterwards. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 1 
Irrigation, .. the continuous application of a stream of 
simple or antiseptic fluid to a part so as to keep it wet with 
a constant change of the moisture. 

3. /g. Cf. Irrigate v. 3. 

a 1660 Hammond tVks. IV. 574 (T.) That every of us 
fructify in some proportion answerable to our irrigation. 
1884 j. Hall Chr. Home 69 Such spiritual irrigation we 
must use in the home for the good of one another. 

4 . attrib. 

2858 J. B. Norton Topics 184 The whole revenue being 
immediately dependent on the irrigation works. 1877 Daily 
News 5 Oct. 4/4 Having erected new irrigation tanks in 
India. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 479 In June the 
people were occupied with the irrigation channels. 1883 
F. Day Indian Fish 50 (Fish. Exh. Publ.) To watch these 
enormous reptiles feeding in the river below the irrigation 
weir which impedes the upward ascent of breeding fish. 

Hence Irriga'tional a belonging to irrigation ; 
Irriga-tionist, a person interested in irrigation. 

X877 Athenxum x Dec. 695/3 Public works .. both roads 
and irrigational. ^ 1887 Detroit Free Press 21 May 2/4 Of 
interest to irrigafiontsts. 1894 Naturalist 5S A product of 
the sewage farm irrigational proceedings. 1894 Voice (N.Y.) 
x8 Ocl 3/4 The Denver congress of irrigationists. 

Irrigative (i'rigehiv), a. [f. as Irrigate v. 

+ -ive.J Serving to irrigate ; of or pertaining to 
irrigation. 

2861 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XXII. n. 443 Many irrigative 
canals. 1887 W, G. Palgravb Ulysses 258 Mr. Fergusson 
does not err in assigning the palm of irrigative skill to the 
Turanian races. 

Irrigator (mgirUaj'. [a. late L. irrigator 
(Augustine), agent-n. from irrigiirc to IuiugatK.] 

1. One who or that which irrigates. 

1829 G. Stephens [title) Practical Irrigator and Drainer. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 13 The 
irrigator should adrnit the water at the time and for the 
periods which experience points out as the best. i885-<S , 
Spurgeon J'reas. Dav. Ps. cxlvii. 8 God makes the. .clouds 
the irrigators of the mountain meadows. 

2. Med. A contrivance for irrigation (sense a b). 

2837 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 2032 Efficient 

washing out of all the peritoneum, .with an aMipiic solution 
by means of an irrigator or similar instrument. 1896 All- 
butt’s Syst. Med. 1. 451 Hypodermic syringe, irrigator., 
should^ be at hand. 

Irrigat orial (i:rigato»'rial), a, [f. L. stem 
irrigilt- 4 -ouv + -Aik] Relating to irrigation. 
So Irrigatory (rrigrtori) a, in same sense. 


2867 Ld. Napier in Sir S. Northcote Life (1890) I. i s . 
The localities fit for irri^atorial purposes. 2884 Chair? 
Jrnl. 13 Dec. 796 All Sicilian agricultural and irricato^.- 
terms recall them. * 

t Irriguate (iri-gia^t), v. Obs. [f. L. irri- 
gii-ns (see next) + -ate ».] trans. = Iubioaie -j. 
So f Irxi-gnate ppl. a., irrigated, well-watered 
(cf. ImUGATE a.). 

1633 Lithgow Trav. v. 17 6 Not farre from the irrigate 
plaine of Darmille. Ibid. vii. 316 Now to discount of 
Nylus, this flood irriguatelh all the low playnes. Hid. x. 
499 Even so is melting Tweed and weeping Tiviot .. that 
irriguat the fertile fields. 1670 Lex Talionis 26 The Circu- 
lation of the Blood, whereby every part is irriguated and 
nourished. 

Irriguous (irrgbqas), a. Now rare. [f. L 
irrigu-us supplied with water, f. in-, ir- (In- 1) + 
7‘igu-tts watered, from stem of rigare to wet, water.] 

1. Irrigated; moistened, bedewed, wet; csp. of 
a region or tract of land: Well-watered, moist, 
watery. Also /g. 

1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serin, for Year Ded., Like Gideons 
Fleece, irriguous with a dew from Heaven, when much of 
the vicinage js dry. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 255 The flourie 
lap Of som irriguous Valley. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 
349 Skim with wanton Wing th" irriguous Vale. 2749 I5r. 
Lavington Enthus . Met h. <$• Papists (1754) I. ii. 63 Opposite 
Vicissitudes of Soul, the irriguous and dry, the anxious and 
secure. 1802 Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v. Lomond, Herds, 
of cattle feed in the irriguous vallies at its base. 

2. Having the quality of irrigating; affording 
a supply of water or moisture; watering, bedew- 
ing. Also^ - . 

1684 _tr. Bond's Mere. C out pit. xvt. 560 If. .the Scorbutick 
Infection break into the Brain .. and very much infect the 
irriguous Liquor of either Province. 2762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertues A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 254 The refreshing 
hollows of mountains, near irriguous and shady founts. 
2801 Trans. Soc. elrts XIX. 176 The Grubs were seen lying 
in irriguous channels. 2861 Clough Ess. Class. Metres, 
Elegiacs i. 6 A lordly river . .Through the meadows sinuous, 
wandered irriguous. 

Hence Irri'guousness (Bailey vol. II, 1727 ). 

f Irrisible (iri-zibT), a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
irri sibil- is (Augustine), f. irrtdere to laugh at, 
Irride.] Ridiculous ; worthy of derision. 

2767 A. Campbell Lexiph. 37 note , That the natives of or.c 
of our three kingdoms are really no better than irrational, 
irrisible, four-legged animals, and considered by their fellow- 
subjects, and the legislature in no other capacity. 

Irrisiou (iri^an). Now rare or arch . [ad. 
L. irrisidn-em , n. of action from irrtdere to laugh 
at, Irride. Cf. F. incision (Cotgr. 1611 ).] The 
action of laughing at a person or thing in scorn or 
contempt ; derision, mocker)’. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2532) 97 b, He was )Uuded 
and scorned with garmentes of irrisyon. 2579 Twynb 
Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. lxix. 95 b, They seeke to auoyde 
infamie and irrision. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Excutp. u. Ad 
Sect. xii. 200 To abstain from all mockings of our neigh- 
bour, not giving him appellatives of scome, or irmion. 
1696 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. x. (1697) x63 Some look 
upon it as an Irrision or a jeer. 1833 H. J. Rose Prelim. 
Obs. Middleton's Gr/e. Article (2858) p. xxiv, Stallbaum also 
says that the omission of the article denotes irrision. 2858 
Hogg Life Shelley II. xi. 385 An indecent irrision of the 
sacred character of the lover-poet. 

Irri S or (irorspi). rare. [a. L. irrisor, agent-n. 
from irrtdere : see prec.] 

1. One who laughs at another ; a mocker, a 
derider. 

1739 J. Hildrop Regul. Free-thinking 23 They shallthen 
be admitted into the highest Rank or Degree of 
called the Irrisors, answering to the Degree of Senior Sophs; 
and shall be allowed not only to laugh and be witty, but to 
insult upon proper Occasions. 

2. Zool. A bird of the genus Irrisor or family 
Irrisoridve , natives of Africa, so called from their 


noisy cry ; a wood-hoopoe. 

Irrisory (iroi'sori), a. rare. [f. L. type *trn- 
sort- us, f. irrisor, irrisor -cut : see prec, and -ORl'.f 
Having the character of deriding or mocking. 

282a Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 2846 J. xxxviii. 244/2* 
I wish that, even there, you had been less irrisory, Rv* ot 
a pleader. 1829 Ibid. II. 146/1 The young men cutitmucu- 
in their irrisory mood. 

Irrit, variant of Irrite a. Obs., void. 

Irritability (hritabMUi). [ad. L .irntdbilitiis,. 
f. irritabilis : see next and -1TV. Cf. F. irrihibihU 
(Haller, 1756).] The quality or state of being 
irritable. 

1. The quality or state of being easily annoyed or 

excited to anger or impatience ; pronencss to vexa- 
tion or annoyance ; petulance. , . 

2792 Boswell Johnson Mar. an. 1753. The gloomy irriu-- 
bihty of his existence was more painful to him than eve*. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xvi. His second subject of comer- 
sation .. seemed rather delicate for the smith i pic*cnt state 
of irritability. 1837 Hr. Maktinkau Soc. A/uer. ill. 
The irritability of their vanity has been much exasgcwco. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Men, S/iaietpeare h'K (Bohn) »* 3i » 
The perilous irritability of poetic talent. xB 3 x \V. CotLi.v* 
M. Robe i. vi. 205 There was not only irritability, there » 
contempt. .in her tone. ■■ 

2. Path. Of a bodily organ or part: The condt* 
tion of being excessively or morbidly excitable or 
sensitive to the contact or action of anything. 

>785 Alex. Grant [title) Observations on the Use v 
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Opium, in Diseases supposed to be owing to morbid irrita- 
bility. 1789 W. Buchan Dent. Med. (1^90) 31s From 
a peculiar weakness, or too great an irritability of the 
bowels. 1873 B. Meadows Clin. Obscrv. 51 He is all right, 
save slight irritability and scurf in the scalp. 

3 . Physiol . and Biol. The capacity of being 
excited to vital action (e. g. motion, contraction, 
nervous impulse, etc.) by the application of an 
external stimulus : a property of living matter or 
protoplasm in general, and characteristic in a 
special degree of certain organs or tissues of 
animals and plants, esp. muscles and nerves : see 
Irritable 3. 

[1751 J. G. Zimmerman [title] Dissertatio Physiologies de 
Irritabilitate, quam publice defended] 175s R. Whytt 
[title) Physiological Essays. .On the Sensibility and Irrita- 
bility of the Parts of Men and other Animals ; occasioned 
by Dr. Haller’s Treatise on these Subjects. 1788 Sir J. E. 
Smith in Phil. Frans . Abr. XVI. 421 [heading) On the 
Irritability of Vegetables. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Ex/>. 
Philos. IV. xlix. 349 Physicians talk of the irritability of 
our nervous system. 1805 A. Carlisle in Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 3 When muscles are capable of reiterated contractions 
and relaxations, the}' are said to be alive, or to possess 
irritability. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agile. (ed. 4) I. 
115 Some leaves possess the property, when acted upon by 
certain bodies, of moving. This is called, in reference to 
leaves, Irritability. 1862 Darwin Per til. Orchids v. 172 
The irritability of the labellum in several distantly-allied 
forms is highly remarkable. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 
401 Instances of that response of living matter, as a manifes- 
tation of ‘irritability tochemical changes in its surroundings 
which is denoted by the term ‘ chemtotaxis 
Irritable (i'ritab’l), a. [ad. L. irritabilis , 
f. irriidre Irritate vX : see -ble. Cf. F. irrit- 
able (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Capable of being 
irritated ; susceptible of irritation. 

1 . Readily excited to anger or impatience ; easily I 
ruffled or annoyed. 

1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 10 It could never 
enter into my minde that he was either irritable or pro- 
pitiable by the omitting or performing of any mean and 
insignificant services. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. 
IV. 101 He was irritable and resentful. 1841 Elfhinstonc 
Hist. hid. II. 47 His ill health made him more suspicious 
and irritable than ever. _ 1877 Erichscn Surg. I. 5 Persons 
of an irritable and anxious mind do not bear operations so 
well as those of a more tranquil mental constitution. 1879 
F. W. Robinson Co-ward Consc . l xi, I have lived in . . the 
irritablest of families. 

2 . Readily excited to action; highly responsive 
to stimulus; (of a bodily organ or part), Exces- 
sively or morbidly excitable or sensitive (see 
IlUUTATE V.l 3 ). 

zygt Burke A//. Whigs Wks. VI. 8 Accused of provoking 
irritable power to new excesses. 1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 78 
When its excretion is by any means obstructed, it produces 
insensible and irritable constitutions. ^ 1804 Abernethy 
Surg. Obs. 59 The destruction of the irritable decayed sur- 
face [of a tooth]. 187$ B. Meadows Clin. Observ. 27 He 
had. an irritable stomach and was.. much annoyed with 
acidity. 1885 H. James Lit. Tour France xxxiv. 220 Our 
modem nerves, our irritable sympathies, our easy discom- 
forts and fears, make one think (in some relations) less 
respectfully of human nature.' 1887 Mrs. Ewing Dandel. 
Clocks 13 One cannot help having an irritable brain, which 
rides an idea to the moon and home again.. whilst some 
folks are getting the harness of words on to its_ back. 2897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 751 The tongue is slightly furred 
or is red and irritable looking. 

3 . Physiol, and Biol. Of an organ, tissue, etc. 
of an animal or plant : Capable of being excited 
to vital action by the application of some physical 
stimulus; said esp. of muscles and nerves, as sub- 
ject respectively to contraction and to motor or 
sensory impulse under the influence of the proper 
external forces. 

1793 Beddoes Calculus , etc. 181 The irritable fibres in the 
same system have not all the same degree of irritability. 
They, have different degrees of capacity for the irritable 
principle. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 784 In 
a smaller number of instances periodically motile foliage- 
leaves .. are irritable to touch or concussion. 1878 Foster 
Phys. m. i. 394 A sensory nerve in its simplest form may be 
regarded as a strand of eminently irritable protoplasm. 

I'rritaSIeness. rare. [£ prec. + -nuss.] = 
Ihiutability. 

1805 in W. Perry Eng. Viet. 1825 E. Irving Last Dtiys 
255 No irritable ness of an afflicted body, nor weariness a of 
bed-ridden age. 1857-8 Sears A than. xi. 92 This excessive 
irxitableness of the body. 

Irritably (i’ritabli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 

In an irritable manner ; with irritation ; petulantly. 

. 1855 m Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. x88o Ouida Moths I. 
w. 249 ‘Oh I you don’t believe me’, she said irritably, ‘ask 
anybody*. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 204 
All this made her fee! generally cross, and irritably resentful. 

I*rrit ament. Now rare or Obs. [ad. L. irri- 
lament-wn a provocative, f. irriidre Irritate vX : 
see -iiENT.] Something that excites or provokes 
an action, feeling, or state; an exciting cause; 
a provocative, an incentive ; an irritant. 

*634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 91 The Irrita* 
ments of Despaire. 1647 Ward Simp.Coblcr 5 Pcrillous irri- 
t aments of carnal! and spiritual! enmity. _ 1800 Med. Jrnl. 
IV. 274 There is no specific irritament, which docs not prove 
lor the whole constitution either asthenic or sthenic. 1844 
GLADSTONE Glean. (1879) III. 27 He was wrong; for the 
bearing of his argument would have been this; Sacraments 
are imtaments of faith, therefore baptise those who have it 
not, m order that they may be aroused to conceive it. 

Vol. V. 


Irritancy 1 (rritansi). [f. Irritant aX : see 
-ancy.] Irritating quality or character; irrita- 
tion, annoyance. 

_ 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. in. xii. Not without a certain 
irritancy and even spoken invective. 1849 Tail’s Mag. 
XVI. 754 The source of great irritancy and vexation to the 
Colonists. _ 1900 Wcstm. Gaz. 6 Apr. 8/2 A superior altitude 
..adds an irritancy to the monition tendered. 
I’rritancy 2 . Rom., Civil, and Sc. Law. [f. 
Irritant a . 2 : see -ancy.] The fact of rendering, 
or condition of being rendered, null and void. 

i68x Stair Inst. Law Scot. (1693) 1. xiii. § 14. 122 By pay- 
ment at the Barr, it was allowed to be purged, even though 
the Party after the Irritancj' got Possession. 1773 Erskine 
Inst. Law Scot. 11. v. § 27 Where the irritant clause was 
conceived in these words, ‘That the feu-right should fall, 
if two years duty happened to run into a third which was 
long the usual style, the irritancy was not incurred by our 
older practice till the whole of the third year’s duty was 
due. x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v., The irritancy of 
a right is its forfeiture in consequence of some neglect or 
contravention'. . .A lease may be dissolved during its currency 
by the operation of a legal as well as of a conventional irri- 
tancy. 1880 Muirhead Gains Dig. 613 Irritancy 0/ a testa- 
ment, A testament was irritated when the testator suffered 
capitis deminutio. 1886 Pall Mall G. 9 Oct. 11/1 Guilty of 
that heinous Scotch crime known as ‘ irritancy of the lease \ 
Irritant (i’ritant), aX and sb. [ad. L. irri- 
tant -em, pr. pple. of irriidre Irritate vX ; cf. F. 
irritant (17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

+ X. That ‘ irritates ’ or stirs up (see Irritate vX 
1 b) ; exciting, provocative. Obs. 

_ 1636 W. Scot A pot. Narr. (1846) 65 The occasion or 
irritant cause of the alteration of the Church Government. 
2 . Causing irritation, physical or (rarely) mental; 
irritating. Chiefly in Path of poisons, etc. 

1828 Webster, Irritant , irritating. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 
200/x Irritant poisons, such as arsenic. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 493 The symptoms.., as in other irritant 
poisoning, vary within certain limits. 1885 Manch. Exoju. 
21 Jan. 4/7 They, .have had no irritant or factious opposition 
to encounter. 

B. sb. An irritant substance, body, or agency ; 
in Path, a poison, etc. which produces irritation; 
in Physiol, and Biol, anything that stimulates an 
organ to its characteristic vital action. AlsO'/^-. 
in reference to mental irritation. 

1802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 11 A glass of mustard whey, at 
times, is a good nutritive irritant. 1842 A. Combe Physiol. 
Digestion (ed. 4) 148 It., is always excited to discharge 
itself by the introduction of food or other irritants. 1863 
Comh. Mag. VI 1. 345 Any poison, even those' which, like 
the metallic irritants, are with the greatest difficulty dis- 
lodged. 1877 Rosenthal Muscles <J- Nerves 30 The in- 
fluences which cause the contraction of- the muscle . . are 
called irritants. 

fig. 1862 Helps Organ. Daily Life 73 A persecution 
which pinches, but does not suppress, is merely an irritant, 
and not an absorbent. 

I*rritant, aX Rom., Civil, and Sc. Law. 
[ad. L. irritant- em, pr. pple. of irriidre to make 
void, Irritate v . 2 ; cf. F. irritant (1 763 in Diet. 
Acad.).] Rendering null and void. 

Irritant clause’, ‘a clause by which certain prohibited 
acts specified in a deed. If committed bv the person holding 
under the deed, are declared to be void and null ’ (W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. z86i). 

1592 Acts Sederunt 27 Nov. (1700) 19 In all tyme c inning, 
thay will juge and decide upon clausts irritant, contcinit in 
contracts, takis, infeftments, bandis, and obligationis. 2603 
Hayward /I arm. Dot emails v. hi iv,The Slates elected Henry 
Duke of Anjowe for their king, with this clause irritant ; That 
ifheedid violate any point of his oath, the people should owe 
him no allegeance. 1773 [see Irritancy-']. 2799 . J- Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 82 The leases.. are clogged with so many 
arbitrary covenants, capricious articles and irritant clauses, 
that they may be broke, whenever the landlord pleases. 
1868 Act 31 $ 32' Viet. c. iox § 9 It shall not be necessary .. 
to insert.. prohibitory, irritant, and resolutive clauses. 

Irritate (i‘ritrit), vX [f. D. irrildt -, ppl. stem 
of irnid-re to incite, excite, provoke, irritate. 
Cf. Irrite v.] 

fl. trans. To stir up, excite, provoke, incite, 1 
rouse (a person, etc.) to some action. Const, io , 
into* or inf Obs. (or merged in 2.) 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xLx, Suche daunsis, whiche. .dyd with 
vnclene motions or countinances irritate the myndes of the 
dauncers to vcnereall lustes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 315 Cold 
maketh the Spirits vigorous, and irritateth them. 1651 
Baxter Inf. Bapt. Apol. 8 Least roy touching that Contro- 
versie .. might irritate him to fall upon it. 1795 Burkb Let. 
Sir H. Langrishe 26 May, Whatever tends to irritate the 
talents of a country, .is of infinite service to that formidable 
cause. 1841 W. Spalding Italy tf It. I si. III. 43 His 
successor soon contrived to irritate into open resistance the 
new prince. 

f b. To stir up, excite, provoke, give rise to 
(an action, feeling, etc.) ; to excite to greater 
intensity, heighten, aggravate. Obs . 

1607-12 Bacon Ess . , Praise [Ash.) 354 To much magnifying 
of Man . . doth irritate Contradiccion, and procure Envye 
and skome. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. Z49 With us drink 
irritates quarrels. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 318 Oily 
Substances in themselves do not irritate or provoke 
Diarrhoeas. 1738 G- Lillo Marina hl iL 45 Vet trouble, in 
her, irritates devotion. 2776 Gibbon DccL $F. vi. (1869) I. 

1 10 The disorder of his mind irritated the pains of his body. 
2824 R. Hall Let. Wks. 1S41 V. 539 Premature attempts to 
console only irritate the sorrows they are meant to heal. 

2 . To excite to impatient or angry feeling; to 
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exasperate, provoke; to vex, fret, annoy, ruffle the 
feelings of. 

1598 Florio, Iritare, to irritate, or prouoke to ire. 2604 
R. Cawdrey Table A iph.. Irritate , to make angry, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Scot. (1655) 1 Irritated by the 
misdemeanour of his children. 1725 Pope Odysr. v. 286 
Dismiss the man, nor irritate the god. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones xvi. iv, Let me beg you, Madam, ..not to irritate his 
Worship. 2847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 319 He did 
not wish to irritate the enemy with insults. 

3 . Path. To excite (a bodily organ or part) to 
morbid action, or to abnormal condition ; to bring 
into a morbidly excited condition, or produce an 
uneasy sensation in. 

1674 tr. Martinierc's Voy.N. Countries rn From a great 
cold I had upon me, ..which had irritated my pituitary 

§ landulc. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 260 By their 
alts they irritate the Solids. 1836 J. M. Gully Magendie's 
Fonnttl. (ed. 2) 27 The physicians .. assert that it docs not 
irritate the stomach, causes no headache, vertigo, nausea. 
2845 Budd Dis. Liver 256 It may inflame or irritate .. the 
pans of the intestine with which it is brought into contact. 
4 . Physiol, and Biol. To excite (an organ of 
an animal or plant) to some characteristic action 
or condition, as motion, contraction, or nervous 
impulse, by the application of a stimulus; to 
stimulate to vital action. (See Irritable 3, Irri- 
tability 3.) 

1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 131, 1 endeavour to irritate the three 
branches of the fifth pair, by means of Galvanism. 1B74 
Carpenter Mail. Phys. x.iL § 68 (1879) 71 Irritating the 
soles, by tickling or otherwise. 2875 Darwin Insectiv. PL 
ii. 20 lhe central glands of a leaf were irritated with a 
small camel hair Ijrush. 

I*rritate, vX Rom., Civil, and Sc. Law. [f. 
L. irrildt-, ppl. stem, of irritd-re to make void, 
f. irrit-us invalid; see Irrite a.] trans. To 
make void, render of no effect, nullify ; ** Defeat 
v. 6 (the corresponding term in Eng. Ignv). 

1605 Anno. Supposed Discov. Rom. Doctr. 42 Superiors. . 
may irritate the oaths and vows alsoof their subjects. 1660 
R. Coke Justice Find. Pref. 4 Nor is there any thing more 
abominable, then to conceive that the Acts of mens Wills 
should irritate the Law of Nature. 2726 Ayliffe Parcrgon 
308 Such Will is irritated and made void. 1874 Act 37 38 
Fict. c. 94 § 4 All rights and remedies . . for irritating the 
feu ob non solution canoncm. 1880 Muirhead Gains it. 

§ 248 A testament that.. has. .been broken or irritated. 

t I'rritate, ppl. aX Obs. [ad. L. irrildt- ns, pa. 
pple. of irriidre (see Irritate vX) ; but also 
capable of being viewed as a shortening of 
irritated.'] - Irritated. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 709 The Heat becommeth more Violent, 
and Irritate; And thereby cxpelleth Sweat. 171a A. Mon- 
crieff in Young Life (1849) ^ an being in ibb fallen, 
undone, and miserable condition, God’s justice was irritate. 

t I’rritate, ppl. a . 2 Obs . [ad. L. tint at- us, 
pa. pple. of irriidre : see Irritate v.~] Rendered 
void or of no effect. 

1600 F. Clark in Archpriest Controv. ( Camden) I. 164 
All confessions heard by vs (would be] voyd and irritat. 
Irritated (rrit^ted ),ppl. a. [f. Irritate vX 
+ -ED 1 .] Stirred up, excited (obs?) ; exasperated, 
provoked, annoyed; stimulated to vital action, 
etc. : see the verb. 

2595 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xxxxix, Then when proud- 
growne theirritated bloud Enduring not it selfe,it selfc assaild. 
1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 47 Your Majesty ,‘hould labour to 
appease these two irritated spirits. 2776 Gibbon Dccl. 4- F. 
xiv. L 410 Not to expose himself to the discretion of an 
irritated conqueror. 1875 Bennett Sc Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 
797 The contraction of the irritated filament .begins at the 
moment of contact. 

Hence I’rritatedly adv., in an irritated manner; 
with an expression of irritation or annoyance. 

1873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls xxiii. (1876) 316 ‘Don’t 
tell me what !’ cried Bel irritatedly. 1883 Miss Broughton 
Belinda III. tv. ii. 177 He looks up irritatedly at her. 

Irritating (i-ritritirj), ppl. a. [f. Irritate 
vX -f -iXG 2 .] That irritates, in various senses: 
see the verb. 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 58 These particular 
Secretions supply both quantity of Humours and irritating 
Qualities. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1x14 The dash of 
clouds or irritating war Of fighting winds. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dom. Med. (1790) 307 Medicines of an acrid or irritating 
nature. _ 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede iv, A sort of wail, the 
most Irritating of all sounds uhere real sorrows are to be 
home, and real work to be done. 

Hence iTritatingly adv. , iu an irritating way. 

2865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune II. 71 Lady Char ring- 
ton slightly raised her shoulders, and smiled irritatingly. 
1882 Athciucum 1 July 10 Such a passage as the following 
ts irritatingly dogmatic. 

Irritation (irit^-Jan). [ad. L. irrltdtidn-em 
n. of action from irriidre Irritate vX ; cf. F. 
irritation (14-1501 c. in Godef. Compl .). ] The 
action of irritating, or condition of being irritated. 

•fl- The action of stirring up or provoking to 
activity ; incitement. Obs. exc. as Iransf. from 
other senses. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie uxix. (Arb.) 5 5_ Therefore 
was nothing committed to historic, but matter* cf £*£^4 
excellent persons and things that the same by irritation of 
good courages . . might worke more effectually. 1612- is Ur. 
Hall Contempt., O. T. xiv. vii, If it bad not teer.e for bis 
proud irritation, the people had in the morning before 
ceased from that bloody pur>uit of their brethren, a 1859 
De Quincey [Webster 1864), The whole body of the arts 
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and sciences composes one vast machinery for the irritation 
and development of the human intellect. 

2 . Excitement of anger or impatience ; exaspera- 
tion, provocation, vexation, annoyance. 

1703 Dk. Queensberrv in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ir. IV. 238 
One sort of people are pleased, and the other have got^ no 
irritation. 1796 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 380 Jacobinism, 
which arises from penury and irritation, from scorned 
loyalty and rejected allegiance. 1818 A. Ranken Hist. 
France VI. 1. 58 Any new taxation . . might excite general irri- 
tation. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V, 6 The Lacedaemonian 
expresses a momentary irritation at the accusation. 

3 . Path . (anti Med.) Excitement of a bodily 
part or organ to excessive sensitiveness or morbid 
action; the resulting condition. 

1685 Boyle Ena, Notion Nat. vi. Wks. V. 212 The fibres 
..being distended or vellicated by the plenty or acrimony 
of the peccant matter, will, by that irritation, be brought Jo 
contract themselves vigorously. 1702 J. Purcell C Italic k 
(1714) 1 13 Subject to the greatest Irritations, Heart-burnings, 
and Vomiting. 1799 Med. Jrnl. II. 126 If it allay ..the 
cough and irritation of the lungs. 184a A. Combe Physiol. 
Digestion (ed. 4) 119 In some states of the stomach . . even 
farinaceous food excites acrimony and irritation. 1876 
Bartholow Mat. Med. (1870) 536 External irritation, 
utilized for the relief or cure otinternal maladies, is entitled 
counter-irritation. 

4 . Physiol, and Biol. The inducement of some 
vital action or condition (as motion, contraction, 
nervous impulse) in an organ, tissue, etc. of an 
animal or plant by the application of a stimulus. 

1794 E. Darwin Zoon. I. xvui § 15. 209 We come now to 
those motions which depend on irritation. Ibid. 2x0 Not 
only those parts of the system, which are always excited by 
internal stimuli,, .but the organs of sense also may be more 
violently excited into action by the irritation from internal 
stimuli, or by sensation, during our sleep than in our waking 
hours. a 1855 Bain Senses $ Int. i. ii. § 20 (1864) £7 When 
irritation is applied to the hemispheres, as by pricking or 
cutting. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Pot. 782 Periodic 
movements of the mature parts of plants and movements 
dependent on irritation. Ibid. 784 In the case of irritable 
stamens . . the insects that visit the flowers cause the irrita- 
tion. a 1899 J. Cairo Fundamental Ideas Chr. II. xxi. 276 
Irritations and molecular changes of tissue are transformed 
into the feeling of shimmering light or ringing sound. 

Irritative (rritdkiv), a. [f. as Irritate vX 

+ -IVE.] 

1 . Having the quality of stirring up or exciting 
to action ; now in Physiol, or Biol. Having the 
property of stimulating to vital action, e.g. to 
sensuous perception, muscular contraction, etc. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xiii. 65 Invested with Power, 
not Illuminative . . but Irritative also. 1794 E. Darwin 
Zoon. I. xx. § 7. 234 The irritative ideas of objects . . are per- 
petually present to our sense of Sight. 1796 Ibid. II. 678 
Those things, which increase the exertions of all the irrita- 
tive motions, are termed incitantia. 1822 Good Study 
Med. (1834) III. 401 Hysteria is a disease of the irritative 
fibres, hypochondrias of the sentient. 

2 . Having the quality of causing mental irrita- 
tion ; tending to irritate ; annoying, irritating. 

1878 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 168 Let us put away utterly 
all irritative thoughts. x88x Mrs.C. Praed Policy P. 
II. 2oS Tones which were specially irritative to Mr. Long- 
leat’s temper. 

3 . Path. Characterized by or accompanied with 
irritation of the system or of some organ. 

1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 7 He laboured under a consider- 
able degree of irritative fever. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. 
Pathol, (ed. 2) 139 Irritative conditions of the bone and 
periosteum are often attended by a large formation of new 
bone.. x&88_ Fagce & Pye-Smith Princ. Med. (ed. 2) I. 70 
The immediate effect of wounds in producing what was 
called irritative fever was confounded with the later appear- 
ance of pyaemia. 

Irritator (rrit^tw). rare. . [a. L. irritator , 
agent-n. from irrildre Irritate vX] One who 
or that which irritates. 

1855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. 1889 Chamb. Jrnl. 
Jan. 36/2 ‘You didn't think I was going to sit here .. ?* the 
irritator asked. 

Irritatory (i’ritritari, -<?teri), a. rare. [f. as 
Irritate vX + -ory.] Causing irritation ; irrita- 
tive. 

a 1656 Hales Gold. Rent. (1688) 59 Some irritatory and 
troublesome Humour. Ibid. (1673) 285 Nothing hinders 
wounds from cicatrising, more then. . keeping things irrita- 
tory about the orifice of the wound. 

t Imte, a. Obs. Also irrit. [ad. L. irrit-us 
invalid, f. ir-, in- (Ir-2 ) + ratus established, 
valid. Prob. through AF. irrit (Stat. 5 Edw. II), 
obs. F. irrite (1365 in Godef.).] Void, of no 
effect. 

1482 in Eng. Gilds ( 1870) 31 1 To ordeyn .. that the setd 
letters patentes .. and all thyng perteynyng to the same 
Glide and fratemyte, be irrite, cassed, adnulled, voide, and 
of noo force nor effect. 1600 J. Mf.lv ill Diary (1842) 356 
It sould nocht be forgot and maid irrit.' 1623 T. Adams 
Barren Tree Wks. xS6x It. x8o These irrite, forceless, bug- 
bear excommunications. 2657 Hawke Killing is M. 12 
To make void and irrite 'all their former and glorious 
victories. 1745 W, Wilson Contn. Dtf. Reform. Princ. 
Ch. Scot. (1769) 469 They have made thy word and law irrit 
and of no avail. 

+ Irrite, v. Obs. Also 6 yrryto. [a. F. irrile-r 
(14th c. in Littre), ad. L. irrildre to irritate.] 
= Irritate v.l (in various senses). 
c 1450 Mir our Saluacioun 1637 Irrited haue I thyne ire o 
swete godde of clemencc. 152* More De Quat, Noviss. 
WUS.70/X Rather, .than blunt forth rudely, and yrryte them 


to anger. 1574 Newton Health Mag. 16 We must beware 
. . that we doo not irrite our Stomack and provoke an 
appetite with fine Junkets and delicious Sauces. _ x66i 
Lovell Hist. A nint. f Min. 336 Veljicating the beginning 
of the nerves, contracting them, and writing to expulsion, 
f Irro*borate, v . Obs. rare— 0 , [f. (doubtful) 
L. irroborare , f. ir- (Ir- *) 4 - robordre to strengthen.] 
1623 Cockeram, Irroborale \ to make strong. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. 

f I-rrogate, v- pc. Law . Obs. [f, ppl. stem 
of L. irrogdrd to propose against, impose, inflict, 
f. ir- (Ir- I) + rogdre to ask, demand.] trans. 
To impose (a penalty). So f I*rrogate ppl. a. 
(used as pa. pplei) ; f Irroga'tion. 

1592 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1597) § 152 Quhilkis haue not bene, 
nor yit ar observed be reason that there is na penaltie 
irrogat to the persones contraveeners thereof. 1623 Cocke- 
ram, Irrogate , to impose. Irrogat ion t an imposition. 
1 666 Ld. Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Stiff l. Decis. 
II. 426 It came to be debated.. if a judge might mitigate 
the punishment which is imposed by law, vid. hanging, 
and confiscate his moveables, or irrogat a mulct, in lieu 
thereof. 

Irrorate (i’rdr/t), a. Zool. , esp. Entom. [ad. 
L. irrordt-us bedewed, pa. pple. of irrorare : see 
next.] = Irrorated : see next 2. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entontol. IV. 285 A font, a very, minute 
dot. Irrorate, sprinkled with atoms, as the earth with dew. 

Irrorate (i*ror£ l t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
irrord-re to bedew, f. ir- (lit- 1 ) 4 - rorare to drop 
dew, from rds, roretn dew.] 

+ 1 . trans. To wet or sprinkle as with dew ; 
to bedew, besprinkle ; to moisten. Obs. 

1633 Cockeram, Irrorate, to sprinckle, to moysten. 1629 
Parkinson Gard. Pleas, viii. 20 Doe not give them too 
much water to over-glut them, but temperately to irfrjorate, 
bedew or sprinkle them. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <5- Min, 
237 They are to be fryed and irrorated with the juyee of 
Oranges. 1676 tr. Garencieres * Coral 44 A plant . . irrorated 
or steeped in common water. 

2 . Zool., esp. Entom. In pa. pple . I'rrorated : 
sprinkled minutely {with dots). 

1843 Humphreys _ Brit. Moths I. 85 The caterpillar is 
dusky, irrorated with black spots. 1882 Entontol. Mag. 
Mar. 220 The mature larva is of a dark pea-green colour, 
thickly irrorated with slightly raised black dots. 

Irroration (iron? l -jpn). [n. of action from 
Irrorate v. : cf. F. irroration (1762 in Diet. 
Acad.).] 

+ 1 . A sprinkling or wetting as with dew; a 
bedewing, besprinkling, moistening. Obs. 

1623 Cockeram, Irroration. a sprinckling, a moystning. 
1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life 4- Death (1651) 41 To the 
Irroration of the Body, much use of sweet things is profit- 
able. 1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5033 A confused irroration of 
the external surface, without any ebullition. 1784 tr. 
Sfallanzam s Dissert. (L.), If., the irroration should be 
interrupted, the portion of eggs then excluded will be 
barren. 

2 . Zool., esp. Entom. A sprinkling of minute 
dots or spots of colour. 

1842 Humphreys Brit. Moths 1 . 124 Of a nearly uniform 
pale brownish buff, without irrorations. 

Irrotational (irat^’Janal), a. Dynamics. 
[Ir- 2.] Not rotational ; characterized by absence 
of rotation : said of fluid motion in which each 
elementary or infinitesimal part of the fluid has no 
rotation about its own axis. 

1875 Clerk Maxwell in Encycl.Brit. III. 44/1 The motion 
of a fluid is said to be irrotational when it is such that if a 
spherical portion of the fluid were suddenly solidified, the 
solid sphere so formed would not be rotating about any axis. 
x88o G. H. Darwin InNature XXII. 95/2 Two vortices exer- 
cise very remarkable influences on one another, which are 
due to the irrotational motion of the parts of the fluid 
outside the vortices.' 1883 O. Lodge_ ibid. XXVII. 330/1 
Portions (of ether] either at rest or in simple irrotational 
motion. 

Hence Irrota'tionaUy adv. 

x88x Maxwell Electr. Magn. I. 117 A vector which is 
distributed irrotationally in ail cases of electric equilibrium. 
x88x Nature XXI II. 475/2 A mass of fluid revolving irrota- 
tionally inside an imperfectly elastic cylindrical case. 

f Irro’tulate, ppl. a. Obs . [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. ir-, inroluldre (Du Cange), f. ir-, in- (Ir- *) 
+ rotul-us Roll.] Entered upon a roll or list ; 
enrolled. 

1594 Zefheria xxxviii, Yet, 'mongst acquaintance who their 
faith haue crackt, My name thou findest not irrotulat ! 
Irrour, Irrous, variants of Iroub, -ous, Obs. 
t Irroyal, a. Obs. [Ir-2. C (. tlloyal.] Not 
loyal ; not befitting a king. 

1648 Pet. East. Assoc. 18 Was the pawning of the Jewels 
of the Crown so Irroyall ? 

Irrubrical (ir/7*brikal), a. [Ir- 2 J Not 

rubrical ; contrary to the rubric. 

1846 Worcester cites Ch. Ob. 

f I-rruent, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. irruent-em, 
pr. pple. of irrttere to rush in or upon.] 

, *656 Blount Glossogr., Irruent , running hastily, or rush- 
ing in violently. 

t I'rrugate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
irrugdre to wrinkle, f. ir-, in- (Ir- j ) + rfigdre to 
wrinkle, from ruga a wrinkle, a crease.] trans . 
To wrinkle. So + I*rrugation (obs. rare ~°.) 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1569) I. Fiv, That the swelling of 
their body, might not irrugatc and wrincklc their faces. 1656 


Blount Glossogr., Irrugatlon, a wrinkling, or mallne 
wrinkles. * 

+ I-rrumate, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. irru- 
mare to give suck, f. rum a teat, dug.] 

X623 Cockeram, Irrumate, to sucke in. 
i- Irru’minating, a. Obs. [Ir- 2.] Not 
ruminating ; that does not chew the cud. 

1631 Brathwait IVhinizies, Zealous Bro. 117 That un- 
cleane and irruminating beast, a pig. 

Irru-mpent, a. rare~°. [ad. L. irrumpent- 
em, pr. pple. of irrumpere to break in, f. ir- (Is- 1 ) 
+ rumpen to break.] Bursting or breaking in - 
making an irruption. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Irrumftut, entring in hy fora, 
rushing in violently. 

Irrupt (iru-pt), v. rare. [f. L. irrupt-, ppl. 
stem ot irrump-Hre : see prec.] 

1. trans. To break into. Hencelrrirpted///.a. 
x8ss Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet., Irrupted, forced through. 

1856 Webster, Irruftcd, broken with violence. Hence in 
later Diets. 

2 . intr. To burst in, break in, enter forcibly, 
make an irruption. 

x885 F. H. H. Guillemard Cruise Marchesa II. 9 We 
were in the crater of an extinct volcano into which the sea 
bad at some later' period irrupted. 1893 Temple Bar 
XCVI1I. 154 She ‘irrupted’ recklessly into the bedroom. 

Irruptible (irzrptib’l), a. rare, (erron. -able.) 
[f. In- 2 + L. rupt-, ppl. stem of rumpere to 
break 4- -ible.] That cannot be broken; un- 
breakable. 

183s Sir J. Ross Arct. E.xf. xlvii. 611 We were locked 
up by irruptable chains. 

Irruption (iro-pjbn). [ad. L. irruptibn-em, 
n. of action from irrump-ere: see Irrumpent. 
Cf. F. irruption (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
action of bursting or breaking in ; a violent entry, 
inroad, incursion, or invasion, esp. of a hostile 
force or tribe. 

1577 tr * BullingePs Decades (1592) 297 In that hurlie burlie 
and irruption made by the barbarous people. x6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 75 As if Nature made recompence for the irruptions 
of the seas. 1637 R* Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., 
The Goths . . making irruptions into Gaule. 1707 Lom. 
Gaz. No. 4375/3 That the whole Body of the lroops.Jie 
in a readiness to oppose any new Irruption of the Enemy. 
X803 Wellington Let. to Lieut. -Gat. Stuart in Gurw. 
Desf. (1837) II. 8 Not a word is said of the supposed irrup- 
tion of Holkar. X874 Helps Soc. Press, ii. 26 You do not 
seem to perceive the irruption of vulgarity. 

H Confused with Eruption. Obs. 
x6x3 Purckas Pilgrimage (1614) 814 la the yeare u8r 
there issued from another Vulcan, .such an irruption of fire. 
X691 Luttrf.ll Brief Ret. (1857) H. 216 Those from ltaly 
say, that mount Vesuvius had lately made a terrible irrup- 
tion. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet iv. in Aliments, tie. 
(1736) 418 In the Article of Feverish Irruptions. x8ix Ora 
<5- Juliet III. 195 The irruption was coming out in a most 
favourable way. 

Irruptive (iro-ptiv), a. [f. as Irrupt + 
-IVE.] Having the quality or character of burst- 
ing in ; making, or tending to, irruption. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 58 Trodden out of sent, by 
the irruptiue ouer-trampling of the Romanes. 1794 Wmte- 
house Ode to Justice (T.), Ready to displode irruptive on 
his head. x8x6 T. Busby Lucretius vi. Comment, xui, By 
Thales and Democritus they [earthquakes] were attributed 
to the irruptive force of subterraneous winds. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. I. L 24 Masses of irruptive rock. 

Irsche, obs. Sc. form of Erse. 

1508 Dunbar Fly ting 49 Irscbe [v.r. Iersche] brybour 
baird, wyle beggar with thy brattis. 

Irspile, a variant of ilespile , il spile, hedge- 
hog (see II) : cf. also Irchepil. 

I-rudded, i-ruded, ME. pa. pple. of Red v. t 
to redden. I-ruled, of Rule v. 

Irun, obs. form of Iron. 

I-rung(en, ME. pa. pple. of Ring v. 

Irus, obs. variant of Irous, 

Irvin gite (ouvirpit). [f. surname Irving (see 
below) 4- -ite:] A member of a religions body 
founded about 1835 on basis of principles 
promulgated by Edward Irving (i/92-i834)»'3 
minister of the Church of Scotland, settled m 
London, and excommunicated in 1S33. 

The name is not accepted by the body itself, which 
assumes the title of Catholic Afostolic Church i sec 
Catholic A 10. . . 

' 1836 R. Baxter Irvingism 36 The idol of the IrvingKM 
is the power of utterance. 1872 tr. Lange's Comm., 1 
iv. 79/2 The other name of Irvingites they expressly uh* 
claim. 1883 American VII. 22 None at our churcues* 
except, perhaps, the little body called Irvingites, are doinj, 
their full duty by the public in this regard. 

b. attrib. or adj. . . 

' X872 tr. Lange's Comm., x Thess. iv. 79/2 The IrvmP 1 ® 
interpretation erroneously explained. 1882-3 Schafp ss»’ 
cycl. Retig. Kttcnul. II. 1119 Henry Drummond .. too 
a prominent part in the Irvingite movement, . r 

So iTvinfirism, the doctrine and principles 0 


the Irvingites. 

1836 

Unorth. , , 

outsiders, or the ‘Catholic Apostolic 
designated by its own adherents. 

Irwis, obs. variant of Irous. 

+ Iry, a. Obs. [f. Ire sb. + -Y.] 


rvtngites. 

R. Baxter (title) Irvingism- 1876 C. M* 
th. Lond. (ed. 2) 86 * Irvingism ' as it is still called 
lers, or the ‘Catholic Apostolic Church’ as.. it 14 


* Irascible c. 



IS. 


ISCARIOT, 


1603 J. Davies Microcosmos (1878) 74/2 For in our 
Soules the iry pow’r it is That makes vs at vnhallowed 
thoughts repine. 

Iry, obs. variant of Eerie a. 

1728 Ramsay Cordial iv, My dear, I'm faint and iry. 
Iryn(e, obs. form of Iron. 

Is (iz), v . 3 sing. pres, indie, of vb. Be, cj.v. 

Is, obs. form of His, Ice, Yes. 

Is- : see Iso*. 

-is 1 (-ys), a frequent ME. and esp. Sc. variant of 
the grammatical inflexion -es, -s, of the genitive 
sing., and the pi. of sbs., and of the 3rd pers. sing, 
of verbs. In MSS. sometimes treated as a separate 
word or element, esp. in genitive sing., where prob. 
it was often confounded with theposs. pron. his (is). 

' 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 290 pe king tok brut is oue bodi, 
in Ostage as it were. Ibid . 656 Salomon, .pat king dauid is 
sone was. c 1440 Partonope 27 r, I loue Jhesu ys name. 
a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1S68) 10 A cristen man ys hede 
was smiten of. 1456 Pas ton- Lett. I. 373 My Lord of 
Caunterbury is avis and agreement, c 1463 G. Ashby 
Active Policy 464 Prouide you sadly for youre sowles is 
helthe. 1527 in Strype Peel. Mem. (1824) I. App. xiv. 45 
We receyvyd your Grace is lettres. Ibid. 47 We went unto 
the Chancellor who is answer was, that it shold be done. 
1530 Palsgr. Lcsclaircisscment In trod. p. xl, By adding of 
is to our substantyve, we signtfye possessyon, as, my 
maUteris gowne, my ladyis boke. 1577 Holinshed Caron, 
I. Hist, Scot.. 507/2 Giftis of wairais, nonentressis, and 
releues of landis, and mariageis of airis falland. 

-IS northern and esp. Sc. f. -ISH 1 , q.v. 

Isaac, Izaac, dial, perversions (after the proper 
nam t Isaac) of hay suck , Haysugge, hedge-sparrow. 

1834 Medwin Angler in l Pales I. 219 Then arose.. the 
screams of the young Izaacs for help. 1883 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds 29 Hedge sparrow .. Isaac, or Hazock 
(Worcestershire). 

Isabel (i'zabel). [a. F. isabelle = Isabella.] 

1. Name of a colour; =* Isabella i. 

1828 Webster s. v., Isabel yellow is a brownish yellow, 
with a shade of brownish red. 1838 James Richelieu i, 
His dress was a rich livery suit of Isabel and silver. 

2 . A kind of fancy pigeon, a small variety of the 
Pouter : so called in reference to its colour. 

1867 W. B. Tegetmeier Pigeons vt. 71 Among the best 
known, .are the birds known at the pigeon-shows as Isabels, 
and so named, we may presume, in consequence of their 
colour. 

3 . A variety of North American grape : see Isa- 
bella 2 b. 

1854 Longf. Catawba Wine ii, Nor the Isabel And the 
Muscadel That bask in our garden alleys. 

Isabelite (izabe'teit). [?ad. Sp. Isabellila , 
dim. of female name Isabella.'] A name given in 
the West Indies to the angel-fish (Pomacanthus 
dliaris). 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Isabella (izabe*la),a. (*£.). Also 7 iz-. [From 
the female name Isabella , F. Isabelle .] 

1 . Greyish yellow ; light buff. Like other colour 
names, also used as sb. 

(Various stories have been put forth to account for the 
name. That given in D' Israeli Cur. Lit. (Article Anecdotes 
of Fashion), and also in Littre', associating it with the 
archduchess Isabella and the siege of Ostend 1601-1604, is 
shown by our first quotation to De chronologically impos- 
sible.) 

x6oo (July) Inv. Queen's Garderobe in Nichols Progr. 
Q. Eliz. (1823) III. 505 Item, one rounde gowne of Isabella- 
colour satten, . . set with silver spangles.. 1622 Peacham 
Compl. Gent. (1661) 156 Isabella colour signifieth Beauty. 
»68o Loud. Gaz. No. 2459/4 A new red Coat with an 
Izabella colour Lining. 1719 London Sc Wise Compl. Gard. 
71 Is in Shape like the Rousselet, of a very light Isabella 
Colour, like the Martin Sec. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. 
Min. (ed. 3) 50 From the names of persons, as Isabella- 
yellow, now called Cream-yellow. x8n Pinkerton Petral. 
I. 329 Of a yellowish grey, verging on Isabella colour. 1870 
A. L. Adams Nile Valley , etc. 38 The desert lark.. is . . 01 a 
light Isabella colour above, and white below. 

2 . Applied to varieties of fruits : a. A kind of 
peach, b. A species of North American grape 
(Vitis Iabrusca)\vith large fruit, sometimes purple, 
often gieen and red. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 210 Peaches. Nutmeg, 
Isabella, Persian fete.). 1835-40 Hau burton Clockm. (1862) 
197 In an arbor, surrounded with honeysuckle, and Isabella 
grape. 1863 Hatuibk. Bot. 292 The Isabella . . varieties of 
this species. 

3 . Comb ., as Isabella-coloured adj. 

i68x Chetham Angler's Vaiie-m. iv. § 31 (1689) 59 Isabella 
coloured mohair. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 371 All the 
Nvsain horses were Isabella coloured. 1835 Penny Cycl. 

89/2 Isabella-coloured Bear, Ursuslsabellinus. 1858 
Blanche tr. C'tcss D'Attluo/s Fairy Talcs , P'cess 
Belle. Etoile <5. Pr. Cheri 573 She mounted an IsabeHa- 
coloured horse ; the black mane of which was dressed with 
row s of diamonds. 

Isabelline (izabe*lin,-3in), a. [f. prec. + -ine.] 
Of an Isabella colour, greyish yellow. 

Isabelline bear: a variety of the Syrian bear, found in 
the Himalaya Mountains, of a yellowish-brown colour ; the 
Indian 'white bear; cf. Isabella 3, quot. 1835. 

* 8 59 Tristram in Ibis I. 430 The upper plumage of every 
bud, whether Lark, Chat, bylvian, or Sand-grouse . . is of 
one uniform isabelline or sand colour. 1889 Comh. Mag. 
Mar. 307 The smaller denizens of the desert., must be quite 
uniformly isabelline or sand-coloured. 1803 Lydekker Horns 
'fr/Av/i igBThc face is of the same isabelline tint as the body. 

b .'Comb.., as isabelline hued. 

l88 3 Athenxum 15 Sept. 336/3 We turn’ with a sigh of 
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relief to the old leather-covered, isabelline-bued copies of 
the angling patriarch. 

Isabnormal, Isacoustic : see Iso-. 

I-sacred, ME. pa. pple. of Sacke v. 
Isadelphous : see Iso-. 

I-sgeid, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. 

Isagoge (oisagffu^/, Also 7 -gogue. 

[a. L. isagoge, a. Gr. dzayevyq introduction, f. f Is 
into + dycDT^ leading, bringing. With Blount's 
form zsagogue, cf. synagogue .] An introduction. 

1652 Bo vlb Let. to Mallet Jan. in Whs. (1772) I. Life 
p. H, No bad isagoge to the Eastern languages. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., fsagvgue, an introduction. x66x Lovell 
Hist. Anim. <$• Min. Isagoge. 1731 Harris Hermes iv. 
39 note. See the Isagoge or Introduction of Porphyry to 
Aristotle’s Logick. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Isagoge,.. 
term for an introduction. 

Isagogic (aisagp’d^ik), a. (sb.) [ad. L. isa- 
gogic-us, a. Gr. daaycoytnus introductory, f. doa- 
70171; : see prec.] Of or pertaining to isagoge ; 
introductory to any branch of study. 

1828 in Webster. 1887 Fairbairn in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 
208 The formal, introductory or isagogic, studies have a 
wide range, requiring, perhaps more than any other, edu- 
cated faculty and the scientific mind. 

B. sb. (generally in plural isagogics). Intro- 
ductory studies; esp. that department of theology 
which is introductory to exegesis, and is concerned 
with the literary and external history of the books 
of the Bible. 

1864 in Webster. _ 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
III. 2185 Richard Simon, the founder of biblical isagogics. 
1898 J._ Robertson Poetry Ps. ii. 24 In the Compendium of 
Isagogic of Junilius Africanus .. the Psalms are reckoned 
among the prophetical writings. 

'MsagO’gical, a. Obs . [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

Introductory, isagogic. 

rtx«>29 Skelton Why nat to Court 714, 1 wyll make further 
relacion Of this isagogicall eolation, a 1646 J. Gregory 
Assy?" : Monarchic in Posthu?ua (1650) 239 So Ioseph 
Scaliger in his Isagogicai Canons. 1721 Bailey, Isagogical , 

. .introductory. 

Hence Isago-gically adv. (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Isagon, -ic, erron. forms of Isogon, -ic. 
Isaian (oizaran, -^‘-an), a. Alsolsaiahan. [f. 
proper name Isaiah + -an.] Of or belonging to the 
prophet Isaiah, or the book of the Old Testament 
that bears his name. 

1883 M. Arnold Isaiah of ferns, in igth Cent., The 
Isaian eloquence, the Isaian spirit and power. 1896 R. G. 
Moulton Lit. Study Bible xvii. 434 Spoken before by the 
Servant of Jehovah in the Isaiahan Rhapsody. 

Isaianic (aizai-, aiz<?,arnik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ic.] = prec. 

x88s Chkyne Isaiah vii. 14 note, The two Isaianic pro- 
phecies of God-with-us and Wonder-Counsellor. 1898 
Expositor Nov. 367 A passage confessedly Isaianic. 

I-said, i-saxt, ME. pa. pples. of Say v. I-sald, 
of Sell v. I-salued, of Salue v to salute, 
tl-same, adv. Obs. Also 4 i-sorae, y-same. 
[Another form of Insame ; app. f. In + Same(n 
cuiv. together; cf. MHG. ensamen, - ent . As the in 
of in-same(n was pleonastic, and i was not used in 
southern dial, for in in 14th c., the i- was prob. 
associated with I- pref. 1 , and was hence sometimes 
written^. I-some in Castel of Love has g from a, 
and is to be distinguished from the adj. I-some, in 
which i- is I- 1 .] Together; in company. _ 

<7x320 Sir Bettes (MS. A) 705 For{> Jxii wente al isame,To 
Beues chaumber Jxu he came. Ibid. 3449 And to b e castel 
J>ai wente isame WiJ? gret solas, gle and game, c X320 
Cast. Love 1418 Vppon holy Jioresday her on nis nome Heo 
weren i-gedered alle i-some. c 1330 Antis. A util. 1089 
Hou he and that maiden was Bothe togider y-same. c X380 
Sir Ferurnb. 1188 Gob now alle y-same & helpejz him. 
c X400 Sowdone Bab. 3201 And so thay livede in loye and 
game, And brethern both thay wer, In pees and werr both 
I -same. 

Isamic (aisormik), a. Chem. [f. Is(at- + 
Amic.] Related to isatin and to ammonia ; in 
isamic acid , C lc H 13 N 3 0 4> produced by the action 
of warm ammonia on isatin. Its salts are I'sa- 
anates. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Client. III. 404 Jsamic acid crystal- 
li>es in splendid, shining, rhombic lamina:, of the colour of 
red iodide of mercury. Ibid., Isamate of ammonium., 
crystallises in small needles or very acute microscopic 
rhombs. 

So I*samide, the amide, C, c H, 4 N 2 0 3 , related to 
isamic acid ; ‘ pulverulent, of a fine yellow colour, 
tasteless, inodorous, insoluble in water * (Watts). 
Isandrous : see Iso-. 

tlsange’lical, a. Obs. rare—', [f. Gi.foay- 
yt\-os (see next) : cf. Angelical.] =next. 

1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 1. v. 797 We may venture to 
call this Resunection-Body. .an Angelical, or Isangelical 
Body. 

+ Isa'ngelous, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. la ay - 
ye\-o s equal to or like an angel (see Iso-) + -ous.] 
Equal to the angels. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. -V'.i/. (1834) IZ. 391 Let us look back 
upon ourselves, who we expect shall one day be made 
isangelous, equal to the angels. 

Isanomal, -antherous, -anthous: see Iso-. 


Isapostolic (aisa:ppstp*!ik), a. [f. eccl. Gr. 
iVa7ru<7ToA-or equal to an apostle + -ic : cf. apos- 
tolic^] Equal to, or contemporary with, the apostles ; 
a name given in the Greek Church to bishops conse- 
crated by the apostles, and to other persons eminent 
in the primitive church. 

i860 Nealb in Lit. Churchman VI. 168/x The Isapostolic 
writers of the first century. x86a Chr. Remembrancer X L l V. 
407 With reference to the Isapostolic fathers. x83x Ch. 
Times ti Mar. 164 The representative of the apostolic or 
isapostolic succession of the Britons. 

Isard, variant of Izard. 

II Isaria (aiseJTia). Pol. [f. Gr. ta-os equal + 
-aria = -ary 1 B 3.] A genus of filamentous 
moulds, some species of which attack and destroy 
insects, especially Hynienoptera. It is now 
believed that many of the species are merely spor- 
iferous forms of oilier fungi. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 7 Wasps spiders, moths, and butter- 
flies become enveloped in a kind of mould named Isaria, 
which constitutes the conidia of Torrubia. 

Hence Isarioid (ise***rijoid) a. [see -OID], belong- 
ing to or resembling the genus Isaria. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Isat-, an element derived from L. isat-is (Gr. 
iaarti) woad, used in Chem. to form the name of 
Isatin (see below), and of other bodies related 
to it and to indigo. Among these are : 
Isatic(aisartik) acid , C s H 7 N 0 3 (= isatin + ILO), 
substitution products of which are bromfsatic 
(C 8 H c BrN 0 3 ) } chlorisatic , etc., acids ; the salts 
are Isatates (ai'sate'ts), bromi'satates , chlori'sa - 
tales , etc. Xsatimide (aisartimoid), the imide of 
isatin, C 24 H 17 N A 0 4 . Isatite : see Isatin. I sato- 
sulphu'ric acid, an acid containing the elements of 
isatin and sulphuric acid or sulphuric anhydride ; 
the salts of which are Xsato-sulphates. I'satydo 
(i*isathyd), a substance bearing the same relation 
to isatin that indigo-white bears to indigo-blue, 
being formed from it by the addition of one atom 
of hydrogen. 

1845 Penny Cycl. 1st Suppl. 346/1 Isatic acid.. is peifectly 
insoluble in cold water, but when heated in water it is 
decomposed into isatin and water. 1865-72 Watts Diet. 
C/um. III. 404 The solution .. deposits .. crystals of isatin, 
which in fact differs from isatic acid, only by the elements 
of water. Ibid. 405 Chlorisatate of potassium.. crystallizes in 
shining flattened quadrilateral needles of a light yellow 
colour. Ibid., The other salts of chloi isatic acid are ob- 
tained by double decomposition. Ibid. 409 Isatosulphuric 
acid is a strong acid, separating even the stronger mineral 
acids from their salts. Ibid. 410 Isatosulphite of Ammo- 
nium, ..of Potassium. Ibid. 4x1 Isatyde is white, with 
a slightly greyish tint, tasteless, and inodorous. It .. sepa- 
rates on cooling in microscopic scales. 

Isatin (si’satin). Chem. Also -ine. [f. L. 
isat-is, a. Gr. bans the plant woad, whence a blue 
dye is obtained + -IN 1 .] A crystalline, reddish- 
orange substance (C 8 H 5 N 0 2 ), of brilliant lustie, 
obtained from indigo by oxidation. 

_ Isatin in combination plays the part of an acid, form- 
ing I'satites, e. g. potassium isatite. QHiKNOz. With 
bromine and chlorine it forms bromi'ialin (CsH|BrNOj*, 
chlori’satin, in which one or two atoms of hydrogen are re- 
placed by equivalent quantities of bromine or chlorine. The 
salts of these are bromisatites , chlorisatites. 

1845 Penny Cycl. 1st Suppl. 346/1 Isatin, a substance 
obtained from indigo by the addition of two equivalents of 
oxygen .. It crystallizes in prisms, which aie of a yellowish 
red or deep aurora-red colour. 1850 Daudeny Atom. The. 
viii. (ed. 2) 237 When indigo is oxidized by means of nitric 
acid, it becomes converted into a bright red crystalline body 
termed isatine. 1875 H. C. Wood Thcrap. ^1879)67 A green 
color Legins at once to develop, and in a little while j asses 
into the clear yellow of isatin. 

-isation, frequent variant of -izatio.n. 

Isatis (oi*satis). Zool. [Said to be from the 
native name in a northern language.] The white 
or Arctic fox, Cants lagoptts. 

Named by J. G. Gmelin, 1760, Canis isatis \ his specific 
name, though abandoned for lagopus, has been sometimes 
used as the English name. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. viii. 339 As the jactall is 
a sort of intermediate species between the dog and the 
wolf, so the isatis may be considered as placed between the 
dog and the fox. 1854 Hand-bk. Nat. Philos. Ml. Phys. 
Gcog. 55/1 The lagopus or isatis (arctic fox) is found at 
Spitzbergen. 

I-saught, ME. pa. pple. of S.vucht v., to iccon- 
cile. I-sauved, i-saved, of Save v. I-savered, 
of Savoub v. I-sawed, of Saw v. 
fl-sayed, ME. pa. pple. of Say v., aphetized 
form of Assay. 

1387 Thevisa I linden (Rolls) VI. 191 Pat we basep i-saj cj 
and i-preved by an orlege. 

X-say-so, phrase used as sb. An assertion, an 
ipse dixit : cf. Say-so. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 424 Heeds the 
1-say-so‘s even of authority. 

I-scalded, ME. pa. pple. of Scald v. 

Iscariot (iskaj-ri/t). [ad. L. Iscaridla, a. Gr. 
r IiTKapiwTT]s, understood to be ad, Hcb, mn? tru 
ish-q'rlyoth man of Kerioth (a place bi Palestine).] 
The surname of Judas, the disciple who betrayed 
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Jesus Christ. Hence, an appellation for an accursed 
traitor. Also attrib. 

1647 Ward Simp. Ccbler 43 He may be a zelot.., and yet 
an Iscariot. 1795-7 Southey Juvenile 4- Minor Poems 
Poet. Wfcs. II. 1x6 An Iscariot curse will lie Upon the 
name. 1878 E. Jenkins Haverholme 63 Those.. he deemed 
Iscariots to a Divine cause. 

Hence Iscariotic (iskaeriip'tik) a., of or relating 
to Judas Iscariot ; Iscario’tical a., characteristic 
of or resembling Judas Iscariot ; wickedly treacher- 
ous ; Isca-riotism, a practice characteristic of 
Judas Iscariot, esp. in reference to parsimonious 
employment of church funds, (cf. John xii. 5). 

1879 Farrar St. Paul{ 18S3) 63 The 109th has been called 
the ‘Iscariotic Psalm, a 1625 Boys Ivies. (1630) 282 This 

* I scan 0 deal! feat. Ibid. 285 To whet., tongue and pen 
against that Iscariotticall legerdemaine. 1641 Milton 
Reform. 11. (1831) 64 No such prostitution, no such Isca- 
riotical drifts are to be doubted. 1883 Ch. Times 18 May 
357 The Congregation .. will also reject the principle o( 

* Iscariotvsm, or the cheap*and-nasty to religion. 2885 Ibid. 
16 Jan. 37 Far be it from me to advocate Iscariotism. 

I-sceawed, ME. pa. pple. of Show v. I-scend, 
of Shend v. I-schad, of Shed v . I-sehad- 
ewed, of Shadow v. 

II Ischaemia, -emia (iskrmia). Path. [mod. 
L., f, Gr, f<rxa<^-os stanching or stopping blood, 
f. to hold + alfia blood.] Repression of a 

habitual bleeding ; local anxmia caused by obstruc- 
tion of the blood. 

__ i856 A. Flint Princ. Med. (18S0) 26 Local anaemia or 
ischaemia signifies a deficiency of blood in a part. 1878 
A. M. Hamilton Nero. Dis. 134 The formation of an ex- 
tended clot^ which blocks up the vessel more fully, and 
consequent ischminia. 

So Ischcemic (iskrmik), + IsduB-mous (is- 
chaimoua) adjs., pertaining to or characterized by 
ischaemia ; f Iscliarine, a styptic medicine {obs.) ; 
f lacho'my, anglicized form of ischt&mia. 

i66r Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 331 Cured by ischaimes, 
a noddies. 1&4 tr. Bonds Merc. Compit. vm. 27c We say, 
that all Ischaimous Medicines respect the Bloud it self. 
1855 Mayne Expos. Lex. t Ischaemia, term for the restrain- 
ing or stopping of hemorrhage; tschemy. 1876 Clin. Soc. 
Trans. IX. 134 The ischaemic state, which . . may exist in 
a stationary condition for months, and then disappear, 
leaving vision unaffected. 

I- schake, ME. pa. pple. of Shake v. 

I I- sch.a‘pe, v. Obs. [OE. gesczppan , f. ze-, I- 1 
+ scfppan to create, Shape; —Goth, gaskapjan, 
OS. giscapan , OHG. gascajfan , MUG. geschaffen .] 
trans. To create, form, shape. 

a xooo Caedmon’s Gen. 112 Her mrest sesceop ece Drihten 
heofon and eorpan. a 1175 Colt. Horn. 219 God }esceop 
alle gode. CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 129 Vre drihten he hine 
iscop. c *375 Passion our Lord 703 in O. E. Misc. 57 He 
pet alle ping ischop his vs graunty. 

I-schape(n, ME. pa. pple. of Shape v. 

Ischar, ischear, obs. Sc. forms of Usher. 
I-schave, i-schaveu, ME. pa. pple. of Shave v. 
I-schawed, ME, pa. pple. of Show v . 

Ischay, obs. Sc. form of Issue sb. 

Ische, isch, variants of Ish sb. and v., issue. 
Xache, obs. Sc. form of Ice. 
I-scheaued,i-scheawed, ME. pa.pple.ofSHo w 
v. I-sched,ofSH£Dz». I-schelde, var. I-schield 
v. I-schend, i-schent, M E. pa. pple. of Shend v. 
I-schet(te, of Shut v. I-schete, of Shit v. 
I-schewed, i-schewen, of Show v, Iachewe, 
obs. form of Issue. 

Ischiadic (iski,aedik), a. [ad. L. ischiadic-us, 
a. Gr. loxiaZu^os, f. lax lax^aS- pain in the 
hip, f. laxl-ov hip-joint.] Of or pertaining to the 
ischium; ischiatic. 

X 7*7~M Chambers CycL, Ischiadic , an epithet given by 
physicians to two veins of the foot, which terminate in the 
crural. 1827 Abeukethy Sur IV ks. II. 217 Do not the 
sacral nerves form a plexus, in order to form the ischiadic or 
posterior crural nerve? 1835-6 Todd Cyct. Anat. I. 287/1 
The ilium, .becomes anchylosed with the ischium posterior 
to the ischiadic notclu 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 16 
The ischiadic artery. 

Ischial (i*skial), a. [f. Ischi-um - h -AL.] Of 
or pertaining to the ischium ; = prec. 

1853 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 18S4 Huxley in Reader 27 Feb. 
The width between the ischial bones. 1875 Blake Zool. 17 
The latter section .. possessing ischial callosities, which are 
absent in the members of the order nearest to Man. 

II Ischialgia (iskijcc-ldgia). Also anglicized 
i-schialgy. [f. Gr. iax l ‘ ov ischium + oA-yor, -aXyia 
pain.] Pain in the ischium or hip-joint ; sciatica. 
Hence IsclUaTglc a. 

1847 Craig, Ischialgia r, pain about the haunch, or coxo- 
fc moral articulation, or in the course of the ischiatic nerve. 
185S Mayne Expos. L ex.. Ischialgia,.. ischial gy. Ischial » 
gicus, of or belonging to Ischialgia: iichuilgic. 

Ischiatic (isk^artik), a. [ad. ined.L. ischia- 
tic- us, altered from isc/iiadic-us Ischiadic, after 
adjs. in -aliens : cf. mod.F. ischialique.) 

1. Of or pertaining to the ischium or hip ; sciatic. 
*74* Mos«o Anat. Nerves (cd. 3) 69 Known by the Name 
of Scuticor Ischiatic Nerve. 1774 l Vest in. Mag, II. 355 
In uchntick and rheumatick pains. 1853 I lux lev Man's 
Pater Nat. it. 76 The coarse, outwardly curved ischiatic 
prominences on which the gibbon habitually rests. i83x 


Mivart Cat 107 Thc^ concavity . . between the posterior 
spinous process of the ilium and the spine of the ischium, is 
called the greater ischiatic notch. 

2. Troubled or affected with sciatica. 

1656^ Blount G/ossogr., Ischia tick, that hath the ache in 
the hip, or the hip-gout, or Sciatica. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. x, You.. feel.. every change of Weather at your 
Ischiatic Legs. 

|| Isehia-tica. Obs. Also 7 -adica. [med. or 
mod.L. fern, of ischiadic-us, ischiatic-us ; see prec.] 
= Sciatica. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxiv. 98 Quick riding is naught 
for . . the Ischiatica , bycause the hippes are to much heated 
and weakned, by the vehementnesse of the motion. 1664. 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 135 A most admirable remedy for the 
ischiadica or hip-pain. 1693 J. Edwards Bks. 0. 4* N. Test. 
427 Sciatica for Ischiatica, ab the hip or huckle-bone. 

t I-schield, v. Obs. Also 2 iscilden, 3 
isehulden, 4 ischelde. [OE. gescieldan , -sceld-, 
-said-, - scyld f. ge-, I- 1 -f OE. scieldan to 
Shield.] (vans. To shield, protect. 

971 BHckl. Horn. 51 He us eac ^esceldep \vi<$ eallum 
feondutn. cxooo jElfric Exod. xxxiii. 22 Ic ^escilde ]>c 
mid minre swySran handan. c xoo o Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixiii[i]. 1 
Wi5 egesan yfeles feondes mine sawle gescyld. ^xt7S 
Lamb. Horn, in pe clenesse iscilt heo wi5 un^eawes. 12.. 
Prayer to our Lady in O. E. Misc. 193 pat us ischulde he 
eure fram alle helle pine. £1315 Shoreham 85 I-schelde 
ous, wanne we dede beth, Fram alle fendene jewyse. 
Ischio- (i ; skitf), ad. Gr. la\to-, combining form 
of hx x0lf Ischium, used in anatomical terms, 
in comb, with adjs. relating to other parts 
of the body, with the sense ‘pertaining to or 
connecting the ischium and . . as ischio-a'nal, 
-catrdal, -ea-vernous, -coccygeal, -fe'moral, 
-fl'bular, -rliac, -pirbal, -pu'bic, -re'ctal, -sa’- 
cral, -ti'bial, -ure'thral, -ve'rtebral. 

Hence also IscMo-ca*psular a., relating to or 
connected with the ischium and the capsular liga- 
ment of the hip-joint. Iscbio'cerite Zool. [Gr. 
fctpas horn], the third joint of a fully developed 
antenna of a crustacean. Ischio*podite sb. Zool. 
[Gr. irovs, 7to 5- foot], the third joint of a fully 
developed limb of a crustacean. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ischio-Analis,.. applied to the 
Levator ani _ muscle^ *ischio<mal. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Inv. Anim. vi. 3x4 While to its inner portion an Hschiocerite 
is connected, bearing a merocerite. 1857 Bullock Cazeaux* 
Midwif. 20 The attachments of the anterior sacro-sciatic 
ligaments, and the *ischio-coccygeal muscles. 1872 Humphry 
Myology 20 A hinder— *ischio-femoral— part arising from 
the hinder edge of the ischium is inserted rather above 
and behind the preceding. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 94 
The third [ joint], or 4 *i$chiopoaite is marked by an annular 
constriction^ little way distally to its articulation with .. 
the basipodite. X857 Bullock Cazeaux ’ Midwif, 22 The 
*ischio-pubic ramus. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 177/1 
Each * I schio- rectal space is a deep triangular hollow. 

Ischiocele (i’skwsf 1). [f. Ischio- + Gr. * j} 
tumour.] A hernia in the ischiatic notch. Hence 
Ischioce-lic a., of or pertaining to ischiocele. 

X847 Craig, Ischiocele , Ischiatocele , hernia formed by 
protrusion of the viscera through the great foramen. 1855 
in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

IscMorrhogic (-rp-d^ik), a. Pros . [ad. Gr. 
laxtoppojymos having broken hips, limping ; used 
only as a term of prosody ; f. iax^o-v hip-joint + 
/Joif, pary- cleft.] Applied to an iambic line with 
spondees in the second, fourth, or sixth place. 

1832 Lewis in PJtilol '. Mus. I. 289 Babrius seems to have 
occasionally admitted a spondee into the fifth foot ; a variety 
of iambic metre called ischiorrhogic, or disjointed, by the 
ancient grammarians. 

I-schipped, ME. pa. pple. of Ship v. 
t l-sohl-re, v- Obs. Also 3 iscire. [OE. type 
*gisc!ran, corresp. to Got h. gasbeityan to interpret : 
cf. OE. sciran to make clear, declare, make known, 
tell.] tram. To tell, say, speak. 

# cizo$ Lay. 17129 Loke J?at Jju na mare svvulc i>i n S n e 
iscire. a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 1S30 Ne dar heo nojt a w-ord 
ischire. 

I-schitte, ME. pa. pple. of Shut v. 

If Ischium (rskmm), PI. ischia (in 7 erron. ■, 
-ins). [L. ischium, a. Gr. iaxlov hip-joint ; later I 
as now used.] The lowest of the three parts of the 
os innominatum, the bone on which the body rests 
when sitting. 

1646 Sir T. Browne_ Pseud. Ep. iv. i. 179 If we define 
sitting to be a firmation of the body upon the Ischias. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In the ischium is a deep cavity 
..which receives the head of the thigh-bone . 1825 J* 

Nicuolson Op era t. Mechanic 61 Those parts of this bony 
circumference, which receive the heads of the thigh-bone 
above,., cal led the ischium or coxendix, are the strongest of 
all. 1854 Owen Skel. Teeth in Qirc. Se. t Organ. Nat. 1. 
183 The harmapophyscs of, probably, the last abdominal 
Vertebra, called ‘ ischia are detached from the rest of 
their segment. 1883 Martin & Moalk Vcrtebr. Dissect. 
123 The ischium is nearly vertically placed beneath the 
hinder portion of the ilium. 

I-schod, ME. pa. pple. of Shed v. t Shoe v. 
I-schore, i-schorn, of Shear v. I-schorted, 
of Short v. I-schote, of Shoot v. I-schreve, 
i-schrivon, of Shrive v. I-schrowdit, 
i-sehrud, of Shroud v. I-schryned, of Shrink 
v. I-schryve,ofSimvE2. I-schud, of Shoe v. 


I-schulde, var. of I-schield v. I-schuven, 
ME. pa. pple. of Shove v. 

Is diuretic (iskiure-tik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
laxovps-€iv to suffer from retention of urine; cf. 
next, and diuretic .] 

a. adj. Having the property of curing ischuria, 
b. sb. A medicine that cures ischuria. 

1706 Phillips, Ischurctichs , Medicines that force Urine, 
when there is a Stoppage of it. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex!, 
Ischureticus , old term applied to medicines. . : ischureti:.'’ 
So t Ischure'tical a., troubled with ischuria. 
1681 tr. Willis' Rent. Med. Whs. Vocab., Ischurctkal, one 
so troubled with that distemper. 

II Ischuria ^(iskiiie*ria). Also in English form 
ischury (rskiuri). [L. ischuria , a. Gr. loxovpla 
retention of urine, f. iux-eti/ to hold + ovpov urine, 
oupior of urine.] Difficulty in passing urine, due 
either to suppression or retention. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Thcol. 11. v. 82 Like the consulting 
Physicians who could not agree, . whether their Patients 
Iscnury should be cured by Succinuin, or by Electrum,.. 
and the poor man died because they could not consent. 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Ischuria , a stoppage, or difficulty of 
the Urine. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. ix. 343 The 
Ischury proceeded from no fault in the Kidneys, or Bladder. 
2748 tr. Renat us 1 Distcmp. Horses 2 66 When he cannot 
piss at all, it is called an Ischury. 2790 J. C. Smyth in 
Med. Commnn. II. 514 It has been the. .practice in ischurias, 
to have recourse to purgatives. 2876 tr. Wagners Gtn. 
Pathol. 573 After ischuria of several days’ duration. 
Hence Is cEuTic a., belonging to Ischuria (Mayne, 

1855)- 

I-scild, var. of I-schield v. Obs. 
I-sclaundred, ME. pa. pple. of Slander v. 
I-scod, of Shoe v. 

*t I-scoTe. Obs. [A deriv. in ge-, I- 1 , of OE. 
scolu, scSl, school, troop, shoal, OS. shola band, 
troop.] A troop, host. 

a 1175 Colt. Horn. 243 In J>es deofles heriscole .. In 
middeneardes iscole . . In )?es flesces iscole [fihteS ajen us] 
euel 3e|?anc and fule lustes. 

I-score, ME. pa. pple. of Shear v. I-scorned, 
of Scorn v. I-scoten, of Shoot v. I-acourged, 
of Scourged. I-scoven, of Shove y. I-scrape, 
of Scrape v. I-scrifen, of Shrive v , I-scrud, 
of Shroud v. 

Ise, Pse, dial, or archaic abbreviation of I shall ; 
also —Ps, I is, dial, for lam. 

1796 Ned Evans I. 136 I’se warrant you’ve been at Mr. 
Muckworm’s. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxx, I’se warrant him nane 
mreinir Kimr George folk. Ibid. xlii. Troth 1 sc 


gc iuik. Ibid, xlii, Troth 1 — 
1828 Craven Dial., Ise , I am 


of your whingeing King 
ensure him, an he’ll bide us. 
or I will. 

-ise 1 , a frequent spelling of -ize, suffix forming 
vbs., which see. 

-ise 2 , suffix of sbs., repr. OF. -Ac, properly :-L. 
-itia, but also, in words of learned formation, put 
for L. -icia, -ilia, - icium , -ilium, as in L. jus- 
titia, judicium , servitium , OF. just ise, juise , ser- 
vice. Hence it became a living suffix, forming 
abstract sbs. of quality, state, or function, as iu 
couard-ise, friand-ise, gaillard-ise, marchand-ise- 
In the words from L., -ise was subsequently changed 
in F. to -ice, as in justice, service , in which form 
the suffix mostly appears in Eng., as in justice , 
service , cowardice ; but -ise is found in franchise , 
merchandise , the obsolete or archaic niggardise , 
(juaintise, riotise, Iruandise, valiantise , luairantuf, 
and in such barely-naturalized words as galhardtse , 
gourmandise, paliardisc ; also, in exercise, l\exer- 
cice, L. exercitinm. Native formations on the same 
type are inconveuientise, sluggard ise . 

I-seaid, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. I-seald, of 
Sell v. I-sealed, of Seal v. 

t I-secbe, v. Obs. [OE. geslcan , -sic can, f. ge-, 
I- 1 + sJc(e)an to Seek.] trans. To seek, seek for. 

Beowulf CLi) 684 fd he ^esecean dear wijj. a 1000 €& • 
vion's Gen. 1668 (Gr.) pais pe hie gesohton Scnnera icm* 
cxooo Satan 213 He o<5er lif eft ^esecc'd. CX175 
Horn. 31 pene preost he mot isechen be bine acursccu 
c X200 Tnn. Coll. Horn. 145 pa polite hie |>at hie hm 
jeseche wolde. C1205 Lay. 9223 lie luette. .alle lushes 
men bis hustifnjgge jsechen. Ibid. 25029 Gesar 
Bruttene mid baldere strengSc. a 1250 Owl *jr A«/«. 74 
Ich . . bidde pat hi moten iseclie pan ilke song that ci 
is eche. „ 

Isechele, laechokil, Isecle, obs. ff. I CIC ^* 
i I-See\ v. Obs . Forms: see See v. [OR. 
geston, f. gc-, I- 1 4- s/on to See; = Goth. gasath- 
wan, OHG. gas chan, MHG. gesehett . ] traits , 10 
see, behold. r , 

Beowulf (Z.) 22t Da liSende land ^eiawon. a 1000 lx 
mon’s Gen. 666 (Gr.) Ic ma*s bconon geveon hw.cr lie } 

• - — • - * . v ;;; Mnitcra .. rim 


rite?, cxooo Ags.GosP. Matt. xiiL 17, Mancha . . r; 
Sewilnudon pa ping to ^e-sconne [Liudisf. Sescaj 
Xcseop and I115 ne ge-sawon [Halt. G. o c ‘-‘ ca S 5 n ; k' , /‘Tn 
Mark via. 24 Ic^e-ico [Lindiif ^cscoin, Rnshw. S l ^. on l ^ c 3 
swylcc treow gancende. c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 123 * 

malac fiscc be isio bet cs, and no isifvjna pene hoc 
on pan cse. a 2240 Unisun in Colt. Ilom.g)! ruJ ^ 
me i.sctc pauh pu ilillo were. cx305^.$A Du ns lan 
E. E. Poems (1862) 36 He nc mijtc v>co nomore. tiys 
Shoreham 107 Thys may ech man ysy. 

1247 Me may .. liyn that he is God by his dcdc. 



I-SEGGEN, 


ISH, 


Ayenb.Z i Uayrhede Jjet ]>e e3e of |>e bod ye yzy)f>* Ibid. 
185 Yzi 3 and bench huo yeffi J?ane red, £1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 205 Ye shul me neuer on lyve y-se. 1387 
Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) III. 345 [Plato] mi3t nou3t i-see 
leremyas. tat 400 S. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Archiv 
Stud. ncn. Spr. LXXXII. 314/91 So }>ou I-syxt I-wis. 
I-seeled, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Seal v. I-seen, 
of See v. 

tX-Se'ggeu, v. Obs. Forms: see Say [OE. 
gesfgau, f, ge-, I- 1 + sfcgan to say : cognate with 
OS. giseggian, OHG. gasagen , MHG. gesagen.'] 
trans. To say, tell, declare, relate, confess. 

c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. ir. .\i[iii]. (1890) 190 Ic will mine 
leathorfulle ]>eawas gesecgan. a 1000 Cxdmou's Daniel 165 
He sesasde swefen cyninge. c 1000 Guthlac 676 Mec 
dryhten hebt snude jesecgan Jjzet je ..him hearsume .. 
wieron. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 15 Hit is riht J>et me us nede 
and isegge ^et sceamie. c 1205 Lay. 2 1 885 Heo . . ]>us iseiden. 
Isegrim (oi'zegrim). Also 7 Isgrin. [a. MHG., 
Ger. Isegrimin , Isengrimm , also Isengrtn, Eisen- 
grein, MDu. Isengryn , Isegrijn , -grijm, Du. Ijze - 
grim , the name of the wolf in Reynard the Fox , 
and other beast-fables ; in OHG. Isang’tm as a 
man’s name, f. isan, isen, etc. * iron * + - grim, cf. 
grima , mask, hood, helmet ; but in later use often 
associated with grime , grim, wrathful, fierce.] An 
appellation applied, after the manner of a proper 
name, to the wolf, rare in Eng. use. 

1481 Caxton Reynard ii, Isegrym the vvulf wyth his Iynage 
and frendes cam and stode to fore the kynge. Passim. 1622 
Fletcher Beggar's Bush iu. iii, I know to chase the Roe, 
The winde out-stripping, Isgrin [mod. ed. Isgrim] himself. 

+ I-se*lltiie, v. Obs. [f. I- 1 + sehtnien, 

sahtnien , to reconcile.] trans. To reconcile. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 83 He isehtnedegod and man. 

1- seid, ME. pa. pple. of Say v, I-seio, i-sei^e, 
of See v . I-seilet, of Seal v. I-seilled, of 
Sail v. I-seined, of sein, Sign v. 

Iseidomal : see Iso-. 

Isel, izle On*a’l). Now only dial. Forms: 1 
ysel, ysle, 3 isel, 4 usle, usel, 5 iselle, isyl(le, 
ysol, 6 isille, ysyle, 6-7 (9 Sc. dial.) isle, 7 issle, 
8 Sc. aizle, 9 Sc. eizel. [OE. yscl, ysle, cogn. with 
MHG. us eh, usel, its etc, mod.Ger. dial, usel, isel, 
iissel, issel , spark, LG. os el, ON. usli fire, conflagr- 
ation ; f. root us- (L. ur-cre, us- turn to burn).] A 
spark; an ember; chiefly in pi., Sparks, embers; 
ashes ; in mod. dial., Floating sparks from a con- 
flagration ; extinct sparks, particles of soot, smuts. 

ex 000 ^Elfric Gen. xix. 28 pa beheolde Abraham ..and 
Seseah hu pa ysla upflu^on mid pam smice. C1200 Tritt. 
Coll. Horn. 65 Ich.. pine me seluen on asshen and on iselen. 
13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 747, 1 am bot erpe ful euel and vsle 
so blake. 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) IV. 431 Iosephus 
was i-founde y*hid among useles. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
ix. 184 Ysels myxt with litel water, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
266/1 Isyl of fyre, favilla. 1513 Douglas AEneis x. i. 135 
Amang the assys cauld And Iattyr isillys of thar kynd 
cuntre. 1547 Salesbury Welsh Did., Elw tan , ysyle. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Isa. xxix. 5 As smal dust : and as issles 
passing away. 1785 Burns Halloween 115 An aizle brunt 
Her braw new vvorset apron. x866 Reaiier 15 Dec. 1001 
Killmoulis . . often torments the goodman sorely by throw- 
ing ‘isles’ or ashes out when sheelin or shelled oats are 
spread out to dry. 1877 N. IP. Line. Gloss., Isles, floating 
particles of soot, smuts. 

Comb, c 1440 Pyomp. Parv. 266/1 Isylkake..bakyne vndyr 
askys, // amicia. 

Iseland, obs. form of Iceland. 

I*seld, ME. pa. pple. of Sell v. 

_ t I-sele, <t. Obs. Also 3 i-seele. [Cf. OE. gesxl 
in gesxlltc happy, and next.] = next. 

c 1205 Lay. 7666 Ne wur5e he nauere isade. Ibid. 294S0 
pe pape was isele. 

+ I-seTi, a. Obs. [OE. gesxlig, f. gc-, I- 1 + sxlig 
happy ; see Silly.] Happy, fortunate, prosperous. 

c888 K. Alfred Booth, xxvi. § 1 HweSer micel feoh mjeje 
Knigne mon don swa jesmljne, Sat he nanes pinges maran 
n_e pyrfe. £.*893 — Oros. v. ii. § 9 Hi fram ?;esael3um tidum 
S>lpa5. a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 1138 Seth wies ^esceli^. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 15 $ef we weren iseli. Ibid, xoq Iselie 
beoS efre pa mildheortan. . cx 205 Lay. 28861 Snel cniht 
wes Carriz, ah he nes noht iseli. a 1225 A tier. R. 308 Eadi 
is he and iseli. 

+ i-selth., Obs. Forms : 1 sesrelS, 2 iselhfte, 

2- 3 iseVBa, iseluhfte. [OE. gesxlp . f. gesxl- happy ; 
in early ME., in part from gesxlig : see prec.] 
Happiness, felicity, fortune. 

c888 K. zElfred Booth, xxiii, Sio sorSe jesaslS. £1175 
Lamb. Horn. 105 Swa pet we.. on iselhSan to swi3e ne 
ohssian. a 1200 Moral Ode 13 Ich mihte habbe bet idon, 
hefde ich pe iselpe. a 1225 Aticr. R. 382 pet is ure iseluhSe 
pet we beoren in ure bodie Jesu Cristes deadlicnesse. 

+ l-seme, V. Obs. [OE. gesiman, f. ge-, I-! + 
slman to bring to agreement, settle, f. som agree- 
ment] 

L trans. To reconcile, to settle. 
f ®?3 K- zElfred Oros. in. vii. § 5 Da:t. he hie ^eseman 
'voide. c xxoo O. E. Citron, an. 1094 Hi sesemede beon 
ne mihtan. 

2 . To suit, to beseem. 

Lay. 9587 He hmhte setten hire on nome pe hire 
T Urh l m ihte Lemen [e 1275 semi]. 

+ i-semeliclie, adv. Obs. [f. I- 1 + s dm cliche 
cEEiiLY.] In a seemly or becoming maimer; quietly. 


501 

# c x2os Lay. 21785 An imetliche broc, pe. .swi^e isemeliche 
into sae wendeS. 

Isen, obs. variant of Iron. 
f I-se ild, v. Obs . [OE. gesendan , f. ge-, I- 1 + 
sendan to Send; =Goth. gasandjan, OHG. gi- 
senten , MHG. gesenden.] trans. To send. 

^ 97 x Blickl. Horn. 9 pa wass jesended pa:t goldhord. c 1325 
in O. E. Misc. 196 pat he me isende. 13.. K. Alis. 1487 
They, .four thousand mark ysende. 

I-send, i-sent, ME. pa. pple. of Send v. 
I-sen(e, of See v. I-seowed, of Sew v. 
I-serched, of Search v. 

Isenergie, Isentropic : see Iso-. 

Iserine (ai'zorin). Min. [ad. Ger. iseriti 
(Werner, 1797) ; named from Jsenuiese in Bohemia, 
one of the localities for the mineral.] =next. 

1805 R. Jameson Min. II. 502 Fifth Species, Iserine. 

1 863 Dana Min. (ed. 5) § 18 1 The loose Iron-sand of Iser- 
wiese, called iserine , is in part, at least, in isometric 
octahedrons. 

Iserite (arzsroit). Min. [Altered by Dana 
from prec. : see -ite.] A variety of Ilmenite, 
found as a black crystalline sand. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) § 181 Iserite is supposed to be 
isometric titanic iron. 

I-served, ME. pa. pple. of Serve v. I-sesed, 
of Cease, Seize v. I-set, i-sette, of Set v. 
tl-set, v. Obs. [OE. ges^tt-an, f. ge-, 1-1 + 
saltan to Set. Cognate with OS. gisettian , OHG. 
gasezgan, Goth, gasatjanl} trans. To set; to set 
up, establish. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 143 pa apostolas..hie jesetton on pasm 
faegran neorxna wange. a xooo O. E. Chroiu an. 604 
Sseberht . . pone zESelberht £esette paer to cininga. a 1175 
Colt. Horn. 2 'ij pes cenne god saelde and aesette a; vellago. 
£Tii75 Lamb. Horn. 93 Da apostoli siSfian. .isetten iacob 
pet wes ihaten rihtwis on cristes selt [= set 1 ]. £71205 Lay. 
22053 Seollic is j>e lauerd pat al hit isette. 

Xsethionic (aisfpiipmik), a. Chem. [f. Iso-6 
+ Ethionic.] In isctliionic acid, a monobasic acid, 
C 2 H (J S04, formed together with sulphuric acid, by 
boiling ethionic acid with water. Its salts are 
IsetUionatcs. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies x^o In 1833, M. 
Magnus, .discovered three acids. .. He distinguished them 
by the names of althionic, ethionic, and isethionic acids. 
1859 Foivncs * Matu Chem. 383 When a solution of ethionic 
acid is boiled, it is decomposed into sulphuric acid, and 
a second new acid, the isethionic, isomeric with sulphovinic 
acid. Ibid., The isethionates of baryta, lead, copper, potassa, 
soda, and ammonia crystallize with facility.. into taurin. 
1878 Kingzett Anirn. Chem. 95 Taurin appears to be 
dehydrated ismthionate of ammonium. 1888 RemSen Org. 
Chem. 357 Isethionic acid, .. also known as hydroxyethyl- 
sulphonic acid. 

t i-se'tnesse. Obs . [OE . gestf nes, 1 . gentian, 
1 -set v. : see -ness.] Institution, ordinance, 
statute, law. 

c 900 tr. Bxdds Htst. 1 v. v. (1890) 274 In swa micle lufan 
pare Romaniscan cirican gesetenisse. c xooo zElfkic Horn. 

1. 358 Seo ealde je was eaSelicre ponne Cristes gesetnys 
sy. c xooo Ags. Gasp. Mark viu 3 Healdende hyra yldreua 
xesetnessa. ci 175 Lamb. Horn. 87 pe dei pentecostes 
ihaten on pere aide isetnesse. Ibid. 119 Butan godes la^e 
and godes isetnesse. 1258 Proclam. Hen. Ill (Rot. Pat. 

43 Hen. Ill, M. 15. No. 40. 1. 4I, To healden and to werien 
po itsetnesses pat beon imakede & beon to makien. 

I-seyd, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. I-seye, i- 
seyn, of See v. 

Ise-3ekille, -yokel, obs. var. Icicle. 

Ish (ij), sb. Sc. Forms : 4 ysche, 5-6 ische, 
7- ish. [f. Ish £G] 

1 . Issue, egress, exit; right of exit; + place of 

egress. Now only in Sc. Law, in phr. ish and entry j 
(see quot. 1S61). I 

1275 Barbour Bruce vi. 363 The strut entre Of the furde, ] 
and the ysche alsua. 14. . Burgh Lawis (Rec. Soc.) No. 52 
The tane sail geyfF to the aldyrman a penny for the ische 
and the tothir sail geyfif a penny for the entre. 1513 
Douglas /Ends v;i. xiv. 51 Quhair as the chill river hait 
Vfens Seikis. . Amyd how valeis his renk and ische. a 1651 
Calderwood Hist. Kirk, Souldiours placed to stop all 
ish and entrie. 1861 W. Bell Did. Law Scot. 476/1 The 
clause, cum libera exiiti et tutroitu _ (* with free ish and 
entry'), in the tenendas of a charter, imports a right to all 
ways and passages, in so far as they may be necessary, to 
kirk and market, through the adjacent grounds of the 
gran ter. 

2 . The conclusion of a period of time ; the expiry 
of a legal term, a lease, etc. Now only in Sc. Law. 

1502 in Pitcairn Anc. Crirn. Trials I. *30 For pe space of 
fourty days; at the ische of pe qubilk terme ande ende of xl > 
dais [etc.]. 1533 Bellenden Livy II. (1822) 159 At the ische f 
of this yere, Marcus Minucius and Aulus Sempronius war , 
maid consullis. C} S75 Balfour's Pradicks (1754) 209 Gif j 
ane man, efter the ische of his takkis..ressavis foir-maill for | 
the samin landis. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 196 , 
Seldom reduced into writing, when they are not to have j 
effect before the ish. 1886 Act 49 4 50 Piet. c. 50 § 5 Notice ( 
of removal . . shall . . be given as many days before the date j 
of ish as shall be equivalent to at least one third of the full ! 
period of duration of the lease. 

fish, iss, u. 1 Obs. Forms : a. 4 ice, 4-5 isse. 

£. Sc. 4-5 ysche, 4-6 isch(e, 5 i3sh, yssh, yss(e, 
(ussh), 6 ish(e. [ME. a. OF. issir, (yssir, ussir), 
(cf. Issant), earlier eissir It. escire , uscirc L. 
exlre to go out, f. cx oat + ire to go.] 

1 . inir. = Issue v. 1-3. 


- a. [1292 Britton m. xvli. § 3 Qe de soen gre . . s’en issi et 
, se demist, transl. That of his own accord he. .went out and 
j dispossessed himself.] C1330 R. Brunne Citron. I Pace 
(Rolls) 3466 pey armede hem, and isseden ouL c 1350 Will. 
Palerne 3789 William & his w^es .. softly Iced out of pe 
cite whan pet seie time. 1426 Lydc. De Guil. Ptlgr. 14407 
Wynd and wordys rud and dul Ysscn out fful gret plente. 
fl. _ 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 278 Je sail Isch furth to the 
bataill. And fecht. with thaim. c 1400 Destr Troy 5784 
Arowes vp in the aire ysshit full picke. c 1420 A vow. A rth . 
lxiv, On a. day we vsshet oute. 1558 Sc. Ads Mar y (:8iz) 
II. 508 Gife It sal happin. .oure sade souerane departc of pts 
mortale life w e out ains Ischeit of hir body. <1x578 Linde* 
say (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (S. T.S.) II. xx Certaine of the 
castell men wschit [ed. 1728 ishing] out and skirmischit 
thame. 

Jig. C1374 Chaucrr Booth. III. pr. xix. 82 (Camb. J.IS.) pat 
hast so wouenme with thy resouns. . thow pat ooper while en- 
trist ther pou issest and oother while issest ther thow entrist. 

2. trans. To go out of, depart from. rare. 

CX450 Mirour Saluaeioun 5031 With joye isshed thow the 

Citee of bis swete birth Bethelem. 

3. trans. To clear (a place) by driving out those 
within. 

X537 Sc. Ads Jos. P, c. 50 That an Maisser ische the 
Councel-house, and himselfe sail stande at the dure, and 
let na man enter. 

Hence + Ishing vbl. sb. = Issuing vbl. sb. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xv. 158 Till warn hym of thair 
ysening. c 1422 Hoccleve Leant to Die 629 Of his spirit 
shal be the issynge, In-to eternel blisse the entrynge. 1540 
Comp/. Scot. xL 98 The., place had ane narrou entres & 
narrou isching. 

Ish, v.- noncc-ivd. [Echoic.] inir. To make 
the sound ish ! or sh ! as in striking the air forcibly. 
^898 Sir G. Robertson Chitrat xxi. 201 Bullets went 
‘ ishing’ just over it with curious monotony. 

-ish 1 , a suffix forming adjs., of Com. Teut. 
origin ; Goth, -isks, ON. -iskr, OHG., OS., OFris., 
OE. -isc, Ger., Du. -isch : cognate with Gr. -tatc-os 
dim. suffix of sbs. Sometimes syncopated to -sh 
(spelt also -chi). In Scottish usually -is, synco- 
pated - s , -ce. In words of old formation, the prec. 
vowel had umlaut (which was often present in the 
sb. whence the adj. in -isc was formed) ; in later 
use the vowel has usually been altered back to that 
of the sb. when this is in use ; e. g. Scottish , Danish , 
after Scat, Dane ; the modified vowel being retained 
in other cases, as in English, French, Welsh. 

1. In OE. and the cognate langs., chiefly forming 
gentile adjs. from national names : e. g. Britis/i 
(OE. Brittisc ), English (OE. Engl isc, + Sc. fnglis), 
Scottish , Scotch (OE. Scyttisc , Sc. f Scolds, Scots), 
Irish (OE. /rise), Welsh (OE. Wiclisc, f Sc. Walys, 
Wallis ) ; Danish (OE. Dyiisc , f Sc. Dense , Deuce ) ; 
Frankish, French (OE. Fryicisc ) ; so in many adjs, 
of various ages, as Alemanuish, Finnish, Flemish, 
Gaulish, + Grcckish (OE. Grlcisc), Icclandish, 

Jewish, Jut ish, Netherlandish, Fid ish, Polish, 
Romish, Spanish , Swedish, Turkish, Wendish. 

2. Added to other sbs., with the sense *0 f or 
belonging to a person or thing, of the nature or 
character of’. These were not numerous in OE., 
whence only a few have come down to later limes. 
Examples are folcisc popular, hxQcnisc heathenish, 
pjodisc national, inland isc inlandish, utl^ndisc out- 
landish (which come close to the gentile group in i'- ; 
also myinisc human, cildisc childish, cierlisc churl- 
ish. In later times this ending has become exceed - 

j ingly common, sometimes in the earlier colourless 
sense as boyish, girlish , waggish, but chiefly in a 
derogatory sense/ Having the (bad or objectionable) 
qualilies of’: as in apish, babyish, boar ish, boorish , 
brutish, clownish, currish, devilish, doggish, doltish, 
dronish, foolish, foppish, goatish, ghoulish, hoggish, 
impish, knavish, mannish , monkish, mulish, owl- 
ish, prudish, roguish , selfish, shrewish, sluggish, 
sluttish , sottish , swinish, thievish, waspish , whor- 
ish, wolvish, womanish. (These have usually cor- 
responding Ger. forms in -isch.) Also from names 
of things, with sense ‘of the nature of, tending to as 
in aguish, blockish, bookish, brinish, feverish, freak- 
ish, hellish, moorish ; or from other parts of speech, 
as snappish , stand-offish, uppish . 

In recent colloquial and journalistic use, -ish- has 
become the favourite ending for forming adjs. for 
the nonce (esp. of a slighting or depreciatory nature) 
on proper names of persons, places, or things, and 
even on phrases, e.g. Disraclitish, Heinc-ish, Mark 
Twain ish, Micawberish, Miss Martincauish, Queen 
Annish, Spedator-ish, Tupperish, West Eudis/t ; 
all-over-ish , at-homcish, dcvil-may-care-ish , how- 
dye -do ish Jolly - good-fellrwish , merry-go-roundish , 
out-of-townish, and the like. 

1815 Hist. Mr. J. Dcantro II. 24 3_ She might ha\c an 
I-dont-know-howishncss about her which no lady can run 
away from unit** she runs one way. 1836 Dickens SI. Boz 
{1837) II. 2 A clean-cravatish formality of maimer. 1845 
Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson Mem. US97) I. 227, I feel the 
least bit possible Mbs Martincauish about it. 1833 * Axme 
Thomas r Med. Housewife 150 The Micawberish prospect 
of anything turning up. 1887 Pall Mall G. ij Oct. 3/1 
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A Heine-Uh sneer at the tendency of the Eternal- Feminine 
to relax the tension of our ideals. 1894 Daily N ervs 4 Jan. 
4/7 Some huge pile of building, generally much more Queen 
Anne-ish than the houses of Queen Anne’s own time. 

3 . Added to adjs. with the sense ‘ Of the nature 
of, approaching the quality of, somewhat \ appar- 
ently first with words of colour (which may have 
been treated as sbs., and so have originally come 
under 2): e. g. bluish (a 1400), blackish (a 1500), 
brownish , reddish , whitish, yellowish, etc. In later 
use also with other adjs., and now, in colloquial 
use, possible with nearly all monosyllabic adjs., 
and some others, e. g. brightish, brandish , coldish , 
darkish , dimmish , dryish, dullish, dtiskishfieeblish, 
gaodish, hardish , loudish , narrowish, oldish, palish , 
poorish, queerish , smallish , smartish, soflish, talltsh , 
thickish , thinnish , warmish , wcakish, wettish , 
youngish . Derivatives of this type are peculiar 
to English among tbe cognate languages: those 
formed on adjs. of colour answer to E. adjs. in 
~dtre , as bleuatre, noirdtre, and to Ger. adjs. in 
-lich, as bldulich, schwdrtzlich. Of other adjectives, 
only a few have equivalent Ger. forms in -lich ; the 
force of -ish is ordinarily given in Ger. by the 
qualifying etwas or ein xvenig. 

From adjs. in -ish, advbs. in -ishly and sbs. of 
quality in -iahness, are formed ad libitum : e. g. 
girlishly , girlishness, froer ishly, feverishness. 

-isll'G a suffix of verbs, icpr. F. -zss-, extended 
stem of verbs in -ir, e.g. pirir to perish, periss-ant, 
ils periss-ent. The F. -iss- originated in the L. 
-isc- of inceptive verbs, which in It., Pr., and Fr. 
was extended to form a class of simple verbs, cor- 
resp. to L. verbs in -f/ «and -?re, and including others 
which were assimilated to these. At their first 
adoption, these verbs ended in Eng. in -is, - ise , 
-iss{e, which before 1400 changed to -iss he. In 
Sc. the original -is, - isse , was retained longer, and 
appeared in 16th c. as -eis{e: pereis, fieureis. 
Among the chief examples of this ending are 
abolish , accomplish , banish, blandish, blemish , 
brandish , burnish , cherish , demolish, embellish , 
establish , finish flourish fiirbish.furnish, garnish , 
impoverish , languish, nourish, perish, polish , 
punish , ravish, relinquish, replenish, tarnish, 
vanish , varnish. 

In some cases, other Fr. endings have been levelled 
under this suffix in AFr. or English: such are 
admonish, astonish, diminish, distinguish, elernish, 
famish, lavish , min ish, monish, publish, relish, etc., 
for the history of which see the individual words. 

In a few. words the F. -iss- is represented in Eng. by -ise, 
or even -he : e.g. averiir , - iss - Advertise, chastir, - iss - 
Chastise ; amortir , -iss- Amortize ; rejouir, rejouiss - has 
given Rejoice. 

I-shape(n, ME. pa. pple. of Shape v . 

Isher, -erie, obs. Sc. forms of Usher, -ery. 
Iahew, -u, -we, obs. forms of Issue sb. and v. 
t I'shies, sb. pi. Obs. rare . [ad. L. ischia , 
Gr. la\l a : see Ischium.] Hip-joints. 

1653. Urquimut Rabelais 1. xxvii, He spoiled the frame 
of their kidneys.. heaved off of the hinges their ishies. 

Ishilde, variant of I-sphield v. 

Ishmael (rfmiqel). [A Heb. proper name 
YishmaZe'l ‘ God will hear*. See also 
Ismael.] Proper name of the son of Abraham by 
TIagar; hence, allusively: An outcast; one * whose 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him ' (Gen. xvi. 1 2), one at war with society. 

[1835 \V. Irving Tour Prairies too Like, .the sons of Ish- 
mael, their hand is against every one, and every one's hand 
against them.] 1899 IVestm. Gaz. 16 Jan. 4/3 Men who 
were the very Ishmacls of the labour world. 

Hence Z'shmaolite (a descendant of Ishmael, as 
the Arabs claim to be): fig. = Ishmael; Ish- 
maolitio (-Hik), I shmaoUtish (-antij), of, per- 
taining to, of the nature of an Ishmaclite; Ish- 
maeUtiam (rjm^ebltiz’m), the character and 
action of an Ishmaelite. 

*577 Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. iv. 29 (1583) 227 a, 
It grccucth vs that thc-*e Ishmaelites hate and persecute vs so 
grievously. j 637 A. Lovell tr. There net's Trav. e, The 
name of Samzins was given to the Khmaelitrih Arabians, 
or. .the Arabs of the Depart. 1848 Thackeray I'an. Pair 
Ixvii, Jos’s tents and pilau were pleasant to this little 
Uhmaclitc. x8$< Hvur Clarke Eng. Diet., Ishmaelitish , 
like Ishmael; thievish. 1876 Kairuairn Strauss 11. in 
Conteutfi. Rev. June 125 Menrcl was a literary* Ishmaelite. 
iB 3 o M. D. Conway in Academy 24 July 55 An IshiuaeUttsK 
style of criticising hu literary contemporaries. 1896 D. L. 
Leonard Cent. Couereg. Onto 71 Lonesome and in peril 
were they .. and fell into a wretched Jshmaelitish frame. 
1B97 O.’ M eaton Smollett ii. a 6 The same evil spirit of 
ijoctal Uhmaclitism ..was present with him until a year or 
two of his death. 

I-ahotQ, ME. pa. pple. of Shoot v. 

Isiac (orsia-k, rskuk), a. and sb. [ad. L. isiac-us, 
a. Or. 'toiaxds, f. Isis : see bclosv.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to Isis, the principal 
goddess of ancient Egyptian mythology. 


Isiac table, a copper tablet of unknown origin, now in the 
royal gallery of Turin, containing figures of Egyptian 
deities with Isis in the middle. 

1740 Warburton Dig. Legal, iv. vi. Wks. 1S11 IV. 296 
There is a famous antique monument . . well known, to the 
curious by the name of the Isiac or Bembine Table. 1756 
J. Owen Trav. Europe I. 320 The second, or Isiac table, is 
considered as one of the most precious monuments of ancient 
times, which Italy preserves. 1876 Gladstone Homeric 
Syttchr. 234 This head, with the snakes, was apparently 
an Isiac symbol. 

B. sb. A priest or worshipper of Isis. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. iv. (1737) 13 The Egyptian 
Heathens, .us’d to constitute their Isiacs, by shaving them. 
Hence Isiacal (aisarakal) a. = Isiao a. . 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 570 The Isiacail rites. 
2889 Farrar Lives Fathers I. in. 215 The Isiacal traditions 
of Egypt. 

t I-sib, i-sibbe, «■ obs. [OE. gesib(b related, 
akin, f. ge-, I- 1 + sibb related, Sib. Cogn. with 
OHG. gisibbo.) Related, akin. 

c 1000 job in Thwaites licptat. (1698) 167 pry cyningas |?e 
him ^esibbe wzeron. 2024 Wulfstan Sermo eul Anglos 
(Napier xxxiii. 259), Ne bearh nu for oft sesibb jesibban 5 e 
ma he fremdan. ^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 237 Feader ofter moder 
broker oSer suster ober otSre swa isibbe. c 2205 Lay. 50533 
Heo weoren isibbe. 4:2275 Duty Christians 202 in O. E. 
Misc. 244 We beoJ> alle isybbe. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
6438 Alle Jj.Tt were Ojt ysyb Edmond V> e . kynge. ci 3°5 
21000 Virgins 85 Memee of hem him were isibbe. 

Hence + Isi'bsum, Oli. sesib(b)sura, peaceful. 
4:897 K. tElfrcu Gregory's Past. xlvi. 349 Se oe of Gode 
cymo he bi 5 godes willan and jesibsum. 4:2x75 Lamb . 
Horn. 95 YVitutan la 5 e and i>ibsum. Ibid. 223 pa beo 5 
godes bem beo 3 isibsumme. 

Isicle, isi(c)kle, obs. forms of Icicle. 

[[ TcrirHrrm (oisi di^m). Bot. PI. isidia. [mod. 
Bot. L. t f. Isis, Isid-em, Isis (in reference to her 
disc and horns).] One of a number of coral-like 
or wart-like elevations or excrescences of the thallus 
in certain lichens, having the function of soredia. 

1866 Treas. Rot. 629/2 Isidium , a coral-like elevation of 
the thallus of a Hchen, bearing a globule at its end. 1882 
J. M. Crombie in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 557/2 Nylander 
observes .. that the isidia in the Collemacci . .‘show very 
clearly under the microscope the entire history of the evolu- 
tion of the thallus 

Hence Isidiiferous (oishdiiVferas), IsidiopEo- 
rous (-p’foros) adjs. [see -Ferous, -phorous], 
bearing isidia; Isidioid (sisi-dioid), Isidiose 
adjs., resembling or of the nature of an isidium ; 
characterized by or provided with isidia. 

1856 W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens 43 The isidioid thallus 
resembles the tartareous in being usually pale or whitish. 
2857 Berkf.ley Cryptog. Botany 418 Many other forms are 
assumed by the crusts of Lichens ; . . the isidioid, in which 
the thallus is broken up into short erect cylindrical proj'ec- 
tions._ 1882 J. ]M. Crombie in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 554/2 
This isidioid condition in crustaceous thallt is the basis of 
the old pseudo-genus Isidium. Ibid. 556/1 On the margin 
of the thallus of isidiiferous states of Peltigera canitia. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Isidioid , . . applied to those lichens 
which are covered with a dense mass of conical soredia. 
Isidorian (isida^rian), a. [f. Isidor-us pr. 
name : see -iaN.] Of or pertaining to Isidorus or 
Isidore ; spec, to St. Isidore, archbishop of Seville 
600-636, author of several historical and ecclesias- 
tical works, and of Twenty Books of Origines or 
Etymologies, of value for the history of late Latin. 

On account of his reputation for learning, his name was in 
the Middle Ages^ attached to various other works, particu- 
larly to a collection of canons and decretals, a later inter- 
polated collection of which is known as the pseudo- J sidortan 
or false decretals. 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Rel/g. Ktunvl. I, 393 The Spanish 
or Isidorian translation [of Greek Canons] ascribed to 
Isidore of Seville. < 1883 Pall Mall G. 1 Sept. 2/3 The for- 
gery of the Isidorian Decretals, which did so much to 
augment the power of the Popes. 1900 United Presb. Mag. 
May 238/x Mediaeval history has a parallel in the famous 
* Isidorian Decretals'. 

Isie, obs. form of lev. 

tl-sight, i-siht. Obs. Also sssichtSe, 30- 
sec(h)tJe, isihfte, isehffe. [OE. gesihj, -siht, f. 
slott to see: cf. Sight. Cogn. with OS. gisiht , 
OHG. gasiht, M H G. gesiht , Ger. gesicht . ] Sigh t , 
vision. 

4:888 K. /Elfred Boeth. w § 3 pa mistas 5 e , . ford\vilma 5 
0.1 so 3 an jjesihSe. ciooo riELFRic Horn. I. 60 On cnlles f;as 
fotces jesihSe. C 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 22 Yfel 
[02269 Hatton G ■ Se-sih 3 e]. 4x1275 Colt. Horn. 223 Na 3 or 
ne au iseh 3 e, ne on sprece. Ibid. 229 Etfor bar alra 
jesychSe. Ibid. 241 Abroden of his ^eseche. c 1205 Lay. 
I 2 P 9 °.^ rutles "'eoren sarri for sivulchere bihSe. 

1 -sihen, i-si3he(n, ME. pa, pple. of Sie v to 
sink, fall. 

Isille, var. of Isel Obs., ember, spark, 
tlshlg. Obs. [Origin obscure: perh.a corrupted 
deriv. of L. insicia, insicium , in 16th c. L. diets. 
insitium 1 stuffing, force-meat ’.] A kind of * putl- 
d'ng* 1 a sausage: see quots. 

c X550 Wyll Burke's Test, in Halliivel! Lit. x6 >y 17 Cent. 
riSsx) 54 Qiiitcrlinges broyled and thcrlmr and (singe. 
Ibid. 55 For to make Isinge Boding ..fair broile him on 
a gredtron and cast sake on him, and serve him forlhc for 
aii isinge. 1573-80 Bakkt Alt’. P825 A pudding callcd an 
I^mg, is it turn. 1597 Ccokcrie 50 To make King 

puddings. 1599 Missiiuu Sp. Diet., A Sausage or ising 
made of porke, vide Salchicha (a Sawsldgc). 1706 Pi 11 Liars, 
Dictum, a kind of Pudding call’d an Ising or Sausage. . 


Isinglass (3i-2igglQs). Forms: 6 isonglm 
J ison glass, 7-8 isonglass, ising-glas3, 8 ioin- 
glass, icing-glass, 7- isinglass. [Supposed to 
be a corruption or imperfect imitation of an obs. 
Hu. huisuiblas (Julian huyscnblase, huysblas), Ger. 
hausenblase isinglass, lit. ‘sturgeon's bladder’ : see 
Hausen and Huso. 


No English forms approaching the Du. more closely have 
been found, so that, if this was the source, the perversion cf 
the namewould seem to have been made at its first adoption,] 

1 . A firm whitish semitransparent substance (beim; 
a comparatively pure form of gelatin) obtained from 
the sounds or air-bladders of some fresh- water fishes, 
esp.the sturgeon; used in cookery for making jellies, 
etc., also for clarifying liquors, in the manufacture 
of glue, and for other purposes. Also extended to 
similar substances made from hides, hoofs, etc. 

(Cited in Rogers Agric. fr Prices IV and VI for the years 
z 527» i s 85, 1601, 1623, etc., but without any information an 
to the name under which it is mentioned.) 

' 154S Rates of Customc-ho. bvb, lson[priutcd mfehs the 
C. li. xxxiii*. inn/. . 1660 Act 22 Chas II, c. 25 § 11 That 
noe Merchant Vintner . . retailing any Wine shall . . put 
in any IsingJasse Brimstone Lime Raisons Juice of Raisons 
[etc.]. 2662 Stat. I ret. (1765) 1 1. 401 Ison glass the hundred 
pound 20 1 . 2663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos. «. i. 24 
Ising-glass steeped two days in water, and then boiled up. 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Ichthyocclla , a kind of Glesv made of 
the skin of Fishes, commonly called Isonglass. • 2723 Pres. 
St. Russia I. 76 Icing-glass, (of that sort which is a Glue 
made of a Fish). 1727 W. Mather Vug. Mans Comp. 439 
A Beer-Glass full of White- Wine, wherein an Ounce of 
Isonglass is dissolved. 1802 Bingley Attim. Bicg. (1813) 
III. 92 The isinglass most common in our shops, is made 
from a species of dolphin, called the beluga. 284a Barium 
Ingot. Leg., Blasphemers Warn., Jellies composed of punch, 
calves’ feet and isinglass. 2879 Cassells Techn. Edtic. IV. 
292/1 A little isinglass or white of egg is first spread over the 
surface. 

2 . A name given to mica, from its resembling 
in appearance some kinds of isinglass. 

2747 Dr. Cooke in Hanway Trav. (2762) I. iv. Ivin. 266 
We observed a great quantity of sea-glass [We] Commonly 
called isinglass, of which lanthorns are made. _ X750 G. 
Hughes Barbados 11. 55 The Soil .. is often mixed with 
small Flakes of Icinglass, as well as pieces of transparent 
Talc. 1751 Sir J. Hill Mat. Med. 247 Muscovy Talk or 
Isinglass. 2796 MonszAimer. Geog. II. 75 Isinglass (t/ttea 
manbranacea) . .is a famous mineral production of Russia. 
1868 Isab. Saxon 5 Vrs. 7 vithin the Golden Gate S^ThO'e 
gleaming particles in the rich-looking red earthy being no* 
thing more than a substance called by miners ‘isinglass . 

+ B. A kind of moth. Obs. 

. 275 9 Pullein in Phil. Trans. LI. 56 The moth of this pod 
is called the Isinglass by Marian. 

4 . at t rib. and Comb., as isinglass glue, size; 
isinglass-fish, a sturgeon or other fish from which 
isinglass is obtained ; isinglass-stone, mica. 

1688 G. Parker & J. Stalker Treat. Japatmingwri To 
make Isinglass-Size. 1740 R. Brookes Art of Attg/mgi 1. 
xli. 259 The Ising-GIass-Fish .. is usually met with m the 
Seas about Muscovy. 2752 Sir J. Hill Mat. bled. Judex, 
Isinglass Stone. 2772 Ann. Reg. 126/qIf tins tin-foil be 
gilt with gold leaf, by means of thin isinglass glue, the 
medal will resemble gold. 1835 J. Nicholson yptrat. 
Mechanic 716 The colours may be .. laid on with isinglass 
size. 2828 Webster, Isinglass stone, see Mica. 

Ising-star. mnee-wd. [irreg. f. Iswg(lass) + 
Stab.] A shining piece of ‘ isinglass ’ or mica. 

a, i8*a J. R. Drake Culprit Fay t iv, Some had lain in the 
scoop of the rock, With guttering ising-stars inlaid. 

Iskie-bae, obs. Sc. f. Usquebaugh, whisky. 

I-slain, ME. pa. pple. of Slay v. I*Blaked, of 
Slake v. 

Islam (i'slam, i'z- , isla*m). [a. Arab. tslitn 

lit. * resignation, surrendering inf. noun of 

aslama * he resigned or surrendered (himself) , 5 >pcc- 
* he became or was resigned or submissive (to God)^, 
hence ‘ he became or was sincere in his religion , 
4th conjug. of salama ‘ he was or became safe, 
secure, or free*; whence also the words salaam, 


Moslem, Mussulman .] . 

The religious system of Mohammed, Mohammed- 
anism ; the body of Mohammedans or Mussulman^ 
the Mohammedan world. 

_ As the proper name of orthodox Mohammedanism, 
is understood as ‘the panifesting of humility or submit 
and outward conformity with the law of Goa' (La iw* ,, 
1818 Shelley (title) The Revolt of Islam. x8« — 

916 Poor faint smile Of dying Islam l 1845 Ford V 
Slain i. Pref. oHU creed and practice are * KcM^natio • 
tnc Islam of the Oriental. 2855 Milman Lot. Chr. * • • 
(1864) II. 269 To subdue to tbe faith of Islam. Jbtd.v } 3 . 
potentates summoned by Mohammed himself t?. fb c ? 4V //,l/ 
doctrine of Islam. 1877 J. E. Car jest hr tr. 7 teles tin y 
Relig. 99 With this gloomy concepiion of deity corrc'p * 
the view taken by Islam of the world. 

+ b. An orthodox Mohammedan. Obs. 

2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 311 These (they # 

friends to the I slams, that is, Catholike, or nght*belce • 
Musulmans. 28x4 Spaniards I. iii. Thou art my count > 
foe, an Islam in thy creed. Ibid., No Islam bom. 
Islamic (islarmik, islamiik), a. [f. prcc. + *ic. 
Cf. F. Islamique (in JLiltrc).] Of or pertaining 0 
Islam ; Mohammedan, Moslem. . 

iE 3 a At Aen.ru m 5 Aug. 179/1 To show how little me 
*acrcd bjok pf the Mohammedans is responsible tor 
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present shape of Islamic dogma and ritual. 1895 Q. Rev. 
July 244 The character of the Prophet of Islam follows 
naturally from the Islamic conception of God. 

Islamism (rslamiz’m, iz-). [f. as prcc. + -isar. 
Cf. F. Islamisme (Voltaire in Littre).] The re- 
ligious system of the Moslems ; Mohammedanism. 

1747 Gentl. Mag. 373 Never since the rise of Islamism [note 
So the Mahometans call their own religion] has our worship 
once varied. 1754 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 755 Before the 
introduction of Islamism into Arabia. 1827 Scott Napoleon 
IV. 85 ‘There is no god but God, and Mahommed is his 
prophet' — a confession of faith which is in itself a declaration 
of Islamism. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. ii. (1864) II. 212 
Syria, .became a province of Islamism. 

So I'slamist, an orthodox Mohammedan; Is- 
lami*stic a ., Islamic ; I'slamizo v., to convert or 
conform to Mohammedanism ; also intr. 

1846 Worcester citing E. E. Salisbury, Islatnize. 1831 
F. Hall in Benares Mag. V. 28 Our author’s conversion of 
several unfortunate Musalmans into mere Istamized Hindus. 
1855 Mii.man Lat. Chr. xiv. iii. (1864) IX. 108 Caliphs who 
were, at least no longer, rigid Islamists. 1893 Miss. Herald 
(Boston) Feb. 50 Saying that 1 the Western World is waiting 
to be Islamized 1893 in Barrows Parlt. Rclig. II. 995 
The decadence of the Islamistic power in Spain. 1895 
19 th Cent. Nov. 785 Judgment should not he pronounced 
against Islam and Islamists on rancorous and partizan state* 
ments. 

Islamite (i'slamait, iz-), sb. (a.) [f. Islam + 
-ite. Cf. F. Islamite .] A Mohammedan. 

1799 [implied in Islamitish]. 1821 Shelley Hellas 549 
Every Islamite who made his dogs Fat with the flesh of 
Galilean slaves. 1832 Tennyson Palace of Art xxvi, 
Thronging all one porch of Paradise, A group of Houris 
bow’d to see The dying Islamite. 1853 Milman Lat. Chr. 
IV. 168 The erring believer was as declared an enemy of 
God as the Pagan or the Islamite. 

B. attrib. and adj. Islamic, Islamitic. 

1847 Mas. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 461 The Porte, .has her 
Islamite subjects too little under control. 1871 Farrar 
Witn. Hist. iii. 114 All the places which are purely Islamite 
look as though they had been smitten . . by some withering 
and irreparable curse. 

Islamistic, a. [f. prec. + -ic.] Mohammedan. 
1846 Worcester citing E. E. Salisbury. 1865 Intetl. 
Observ. No. 40. 250 Islamitic Asia._ 1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 331 
[The Malay is] when not overweighted by the Islamitic 
incubus, reasonably progressive. 

t Islami'tish, a. Obs. In 8 Islaumitish. [f. 
as prec. + -ishL] = prec. 

1799 Ann. Reg. 67 His doctrine, a kind of Islaumitish 
Socinianism, did not extend to a denial of the prophet’s 
mission. 

I-slan, ME. pa. pple. of Slay v. 

Island (aHaend), sb. Forms: a. 1 island, 
Hand, egland, -lond; 3 illond, yllond, (4-5 
eland), 4-6 yland, ylond, 5-6 ilond, (5 hylyn), 
5-7 iland. /I. 5 ilo-land, yle-, 6 yslo-, isle-land. 

7. 0- island. [OE. {gland (legland), Handy Anglian 
j gland ~ ON. OFris. eiland (MDu., MLG. 

eilanty Du., EFris. eiland ), a compound of OE. leg, 
igy ON. ey (Norw. oy), OFris. ey ‘isle’-f Land. 
The simple ieg — OHG. auwa , ouwa , MHG .ouwe, 
Ger. aue, an , corresponded to Gothic type *ahwio , 
atijO, a substantivized fern, of an adj. derived from 
ahwa ‘water’ (OS. and OHG. aha, OFris. and 
ON. a, OE. <fa), with sense ‘ of or pertaining to 
water ’, ‘ watery *, ‘ watered and hence ‘ watered 
place, meadow, island A cognate compound 
frequent in OE. was taland, lit. ‘water-land’, 

* river-land * ; and a deriv. of the simple ieg , bg, 
exists in eyot , ait . The ordinary ME. and early 
mod.Eng. form was Hand, yland* ( Eland in 14- 
15th c. may repr. OE. daland or egland.) In 
15th c. the first part of the word began to be 
associated with the synonymous He , yle (of Fr. 
origin), and sometimes analytically written ile-land ; 
and when He was spelt isle , iland erroneously 
followed it as isle-land island ; the latter spelling I 
became established as the current form before 1 700.] ; 

1 . A piece of land completely surrounded by water. I 
Formerly used less definitely, including a peninsula, or j 
a place insulated at high water or during floods, or begirt | 
by marshes, a usage which survives in particular instances, , 
as Portland Island, Hayling Island, Mochras or Shell Island, | 
etc. j 

a. c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxix. § 3 Ext iland be we JiataS j 
Tylc. <1900 O. E. Citron. an. 895 Hie comon. .on an inland 
.. bat is Meres ix haten. C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. 1. Introd. 
{1890) 24 Breoton ist garseeges ealond L1A?. B. inland], oaet 
was iu xeara Albion haten. a 1000 Whale 16 in Cod. 
Ecron. (Th.) 360 And bonne in baet ejlond up *ewita5 
collen ferSe. ix. . Charier (dated 1023) of Cnut in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl. IV. 23 Ic Cnut . . /Englelandes kining and ealre 
Sare eglande 5e foerto licgeS. c 1275 Bay. 7340 We beob in 
on illond [C1205 arit-londe]. Ibid. 1474* And a-non wende 
to ban yllondc [c 1205 xit-Ionde]. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1024 pe 
yland was ful brade pat ]>ai g un in mt. CX330 R. Brunnk 
Citron. (1810) 77 pe ferth was holy Eland, j>e_r be se it with- 
drouh, pei 3ede on pc sand, to ]>at Ilde wele inouh. a 1400 
Qctouiaji 539 A wast ylond they dryuen tylle, Fer yn the 
cst. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surt) 1241 pat bischop of haly 
eland was. c 1473 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 7 93/* 4 Hec insula, 
a hylyn of the see. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. (Percy 
foe.) 1S6 The fyre was great, it made the ylande lyght. 1547 
Boorde Introd. Know!. vi. (1870) 14* Norway is a great 
Bond compassed abowt almost wyth the See. a 1586 
oionev A rcatiia m. (1590)267 The iland within the lake. 

Bible Ads xxviii. 1 The Iland was called Melita. 


*667. Milton P. L. xr. 834 Down the great River to the 
op'ning Gulf, And there take root an Iland salt and bare. 

0- *494 Fabyan Citron, vii. 293 Sene the fyrste wynnynge 
Of this ile land by Brute. 1506 Guvlforde Pilgr. (Camden) 
58 We sayled by Alango, Nio, with many_ mo yle londes. 
1546 Langley Pol. Verg. de Invent, u. xii. 56 Midacritus 
fet lead out of the islelandes against spayne called Cassi- 
trides. 1566 . Adlington Apuleius 44 And now is her 
fliying fame dispersed into the next yslelonde. 
y. [c 1350 islander , 1577 islandman.) 1598 Hakluyt 
Voy. I. 10 Godred , . tooke possession of the South part 
of the Island. 1695 Temple Hist . Eng. 1 Britain was by 
the Ancients accounted the greatest Island of the known 
World. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Sttrv. 80 How to 
survey small Islands that extend East or West in a long 
narrow Train. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits , Ability Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 45 The island [Britain] has produced two or three 
of the greatest men that ever existed. 

b. In Biblical lang., after the corresp. Heb. 
word, applied to the lands across the sea, the 
coasts of the Mediterranean : cf. Isle sb. 1 b. 

*535 Coverdale Isa. li. 5 The Ilondes (that is y e Gentiles) 
shal hope in me. 1839 Yf.owell Anc. Brit. Clt. App. ii. 
(1847) *70 The Jews call all those places islands that he on 
the sea coast : thus the posterity of Japheth is said to have 
peopled ‘ the islands of the Gentiles * (Gen. x. 5) ; that is, the 
sea-coasts of Asia and Greece. 

i* c. Island of ice : an iceberg, or a large mass 
of floating ice. Obs. 

* 623 Burch as Pilgrimage (16x4) 74 4 They plied North- 
west among Hands of Ice, . . some of them aground. Ibid. 
748 The Hands of Ice which the current bnngeth at that 
time from the North. 1760-72 tr. Juan ff Ulloa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) II. 318 The Hector, .was lost on one of these islands 
of ice. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Island 0/ Ice, 
a name given by sailors to a great quantity of ice collected. . 
and floating about . . near . . the arctic circle. 

2 . transf An elevated piece of land surrounded 
by marsh or * intervale * land ; a piece of woodland 
surrounded by prairie or flat open country ; a block 
of buildings [— L. insula’] ; also an individual or 
a race, detached or standing out by itself ; f to stand 
in island, to be detached or isolated (obs.). 

m *620-55 I. Jones Stone-Hcng (1725) 53 The Pillars standing 
in Island (as we say) the Work could not securely bear 
a Roof. 1638 Dedham (U. S.) Rec. (1892) III. 51 Abraham 
Sbaweselleth vnto Ferdinando Adam one portion of Grownd 
called an hill or Hand as it Iyeth to his home lott. 1641 
Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) I. 169 The Court hath graunted 
vnto Willm Thomas .. all that whole neck of vpland .. as 
also those hammocks of vpland called Hands in the marshes 
before the same. 165a Mass. Col. Rec. (1854) III. 188 
A small hill, or iland, in the meddow on the west side of 
Charles Riuer. 1652 L. S. People’s Liberty x. 22 Every 
man is an Hand, or a little world. 17x5 Leoni Palladio's 
Archit , I. (1742) 47 This House, .stands in an Island, being 
surrounded by four Streets. 1784 Cowper Task m. 630 The 
shapely knoll, That, softly swelled and gaily dressed, appears 
A flower)' island, from the dark green lawn Emerging. 
*794 S. Williams Vermont 35 The small islands in these 
intervales, are of a different soil, and . . are evidently the 
tops of small hills, which have not been covered by the 
inundations of the rivers. 1805 T. M. Harris Jml. Tour , 
etc. 178 (Bartlett) In some (prairies] are little clumps of trees 
on higher ground, which are called islands. *809 A. Henry 
Trav. 281 We were in sight of a wood, or island, as the 
term not unnaturally is. as well with the Indians as others. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick.\ ii, A man may call his house an 
island if he likes. 1856 Stanley Sinai «$• Pal. i. (1858) 66 It 
is a strange spot — this plot of tamarisks with its seventeen 
wells, — literally an island in the Desert. 1880 Dawkins 
Early Man ix. 330 The Silures no longer form a compact 
ethnological island, but are .. mingled with other races. 
1897 Daily News 11 May 4/6 The island of houses between 
the Churches of St. Mary-!e-Strand and St. Clement Danes. 

b. Physiol A detached or insulated portion of 
tissue or group of cells, entirely surrounded by 
parts of a different structure ; Island of Reil , the 
central lobe of the cerebrum, insula. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 339 Microscopically the 
diseased tissue consisted of vascular meshes, containing 
numerous small cellular islands. 1879 Calderwood hltna 
$ Br. 25 The concealed central lobe (island of Reil) shows 
the grey matter always deep. _ 1898 P. M anson Irop. Dis. 
ix. 173 The islands of sound skin [in the eruption of dengue] 
give rise at first sight to the impression that they constitute 
the eruption. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. Of an 
island or islands; pertaining or belonging to an 
island. 

1621 Fletcher (title) The Island Princess. 172 5 Pope 
Odyss. v. 385 The island goddess knew, On the black sea 
what perils should ensue. 1790 Bcatson Nov. Mil. Mem. 
II. 154 Some shot were fired at his headmost ships from the 
Island-battery. 1832 Tennyson Sonn. Buonaparte , That 
island queen who sways the floods and lands From Ind to 
Ind. 1841 W. Spalding Italy It. I si. I. 35 Their highest 
cluster of peaks . . is in the island-chain which shoots off 
from Tuscany. 1844 Monckton Milnes Palm Leaves 10 
St. John’s proud island-chevaliers. 1852 Tennyson Ode 
Death Wellington viii. Not once or twice in our rough 
island-story. The path of duty was the way to glory. 1897 
Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 129 A good deal of the bank 
we have parsed by. .has been island shore, with a channel 
between the islands and the true south bank. 

b. That is, or consists of an island ; insular. 

1859 TF.NNYSON Morte D' Arthur 250, I am going a long 
way With these.. To the island-valley of Avilion. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xviii. 318 To keep the island-home 
they won for us. 1899 Daily News 27 Ocl 5/r The ‘House 
of Keys the legislative chamber of the little island-kingdom 
[Isle of Man]. . . . 

c. objective and obj. genitive, as island-making , 
-taking, etc. ; locative, as island-fishing, - voyage ; 


island-bom, -contained adjs. ; instrumental, as 
island belted, -dotted, - strewn , - studded adjs. ; also 
island-like adj. 

r -^ e *J™ re H°ur June 342/1 The “island-belted shores 
of North-Western Norway. 1803 Edin. Rev. I. 41 3 Czhna, 
the \island-born. 1894 luting (U.S.) XXIV. 152/x Loch 
Awe is a long, narrow “island-dotted ribbon of water, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Jar, V, Wks. (1711) 102 A complaint 
against the Londoners, who, in their passage to the “island- 
fishing, spoiled the coasts of Orkney and the adjacent 
islands. 1859 Cornwallis Nesv World I. 280 A series of 
isolated volcanic hills rise *island-like out of the western 
plains. *88o A. R. Wallace Isl. Life 73 They [birds] 
generally require . . an “island-strewn sea as a means of 
dispersal to new homes. 1898 Nat. Rev. Aug. 856 The 
vast area of “island-studded ocean east of Java. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 542, I was pressed for this 
*1 land- voyage, and ready to set saile for Sumatra. 

4 . Special Comb. : island- cedar, a species of 
cedar ; island-continenfc, a large island, ap- 
proaching the size of the continents, or large 
enough to contain several states, as Australia or 
Greenland ; island-harbour, ‘ that which is pro- 
tected from the violence of the sea by one or more 
islands or islets screening its mouth’ (Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. 1867); island platform, a platform at 
a railway station, with lines on each side of it ; 
island-universe, a distinct stellar system, such as 
that to which our sun belongs, occupying a detached 
position in space. 

1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 396 Little islets covered 
with firs of various sorts, principally the “island-cedar. 
1872 R. B. Smyth Mining Statist. 5 The colony of Victoria 
embraces the southern extremity of the “island-continent of 
Australia. 1898 Wcstm. Gaz . 12 Sept. 3/s The labours, .of 
the plucky lieutenant and his party in the inhospitable and 
cheerless island-continent of the Far Northern seas. 1885 
Standard 6 Mar. 3/2 There was. .a refreshment bar on the 
up platform, but no such accommodation on the “island 
pJat/brm. z 898 Daily A eras 23 Nov. 5/r The new station. . 
will consist of an island platform placed between the up and 
down relief lines. Ibid. 7 May 8/1 The distance between 
these separate systems— or ‘ “island universes ’ as they have 
been called~may be very great compared with the diameter 
of each system. 

Hence I slandhood nonce-wd., the condition of 
being an island; insularity; I’slandleas a., devoid 
of islands. 

1842 Ld. Cockburn Circuit Journeys (1883) * 7 ° There 
was too much islandless sea. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. 

II. xii. (ed. 2) 300 It is the insularity (the islandhood, so to 
say), of the islands, which determines these. 

Island (si-lsend', v. [f. prec. sb.J 

1 . traits. To make into or as into an island ; to 
place as an island ; to place, settle, or enclose on, 
or as on, an island ; to insulate, isolate. 

x66x Feltham Resolves u. ixvi. 328 Those shallows which 
Islanded that Countrcy of felicity. 1820 Shelley Let. 

26 May in Essays , etc. (185a) II. 224 The Apennines., 
islanded in the misty distance of the air. 1821 — Prometh. 
Unb. 11. iii, Billowy mist.. Behold it, rolling on Under the 
curdling winds, and islanding The peak whereon yve stand. 
1822 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian 263 Upon a little rock 
she stood .. She marked not that the rain-swoln flood Was 
islanding her station, i860 Ruskin h tod. Paint. V. ix. ii. 

§ xx. 210 A clear brown stream,.. islanding a purple and 
white rock with an amber pool. 1849 Tiioreau Week Con- 
cord W edn. 276 The smothered streams of love.. Island us 
ever. 

2 . To set or dot with or as with islands. 

2805 Southey Madoc 1. v. Not a cloud by day With purple 
islanded the dark-blue deep ; 1818 Shelley Lines Evgan. 
Hills 03 The waveless plain of Lombardy,. .Islanded by 
cities fair. *837 Tail's Mag. IV. 183 The hill-tops islanded 
the night Of billowy shade around us. 1886 Mrs. F. Caddy 
Footst. Jeanne D' Arc 142 The united river.. now becomes 
wonderfully islanded in its widened course. 

Island, obs. form of Iceland. Island crystal , 
Iceland spar. 

1676 Worudge Bees 1.3 That fossile Glass wc call Island 
glass, wherewith Ships arc glaz’d. *727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s. v. Crystal , Island Crystal, * s a transparent fissile stone, 
brought from Iceland, soft as talc, clear as rock-crystal.., 
famous among optic writers for its unusual refractions . . 
Whereas in other pellucid bodies there is only one refrac- 
tion, in this there are two ; so that objects received thro’ it 
appear double. x8xa Sir H. Daw Chem . Philos. 197 A plain 
surface of island crystal, or rhomboidal carbonate of lime. 

Islanded (orlxnded), ppl. a . [f. Island v. 
and sb. + -ed.] 

1 . Made into or like an island ; insulated, isolated. 

i8ox Southey Thalaba 1. ii, Palm-gro>e, islanded amid 

the waste. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. it. hi. iv. (1846) 259 
The islanded summits of the lower hills. 1850 Blackie 
sEschylus II. 27s The islanded cities of Strymon. 

2 . Furnished or studded with islands. 

18x5 Shelley A pastor 555 Wide expand, Beneath the wan 
stars and descending moon, Islanded seas, blue mountains, 
mighty streams. 1883 W. C. Smith North Country Folk 
220 Meet home for a sage and a poet. With.. the islanded 
sea below it. 

Xslander (aid^ndoi). [f. Island sb. + -er 1 .] 

A native or inhabitant of an island. Also in comb., 
as Channel Islander, South Sea Islander . 

c 1550 Life Fisher in FIs Wks. (E. E. T. S.) 1 1, p. xxx\i, 
Lyke the nature of Islanders that commonly be changeable 
and desirous of novelties. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 1x6x4) 

709 In S. Marie .. they buried one of their dead men, the 
Handers being present 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1528) 

III. 192 We are Islanders, and our life and soul is traffic. 

X714 aTANHOrE (title) The Early Conversion of Islanders, 
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a wise expedient for • propagating Christianity; on Isa. 
lx- 9. * 7=5 Poi-e Odyss. xxiv, 307 Some surly islander, of 
manners rude. 1897 Gladstone E. Crisis 10 Into one 
more of these struggles the gallant islanders have now 
entered. . 

attrib. 1652 Needham tr. Sclden s blare CL 470 His 
Majestic being an Islander-Prince is not ignorant of the 
Laws and Rights of his own Kingdom. 

Hence I'3lan0ress,a female islander. I’slandry, 
a body of islanders. 

1875 R. F. Burton Ultima Thule I. 89 The roving , 
islandry throve by piracy and discovery. 1892 Stevenson I 
Vaitima Lett. (1895) 156, I go to the club to dance with j 
the islandr esses. < I 

Isla*ndian, -ic, -isli, variants, mostly obs., of 
ICELANDIAN, -ic, -ISH. [Cf. mod.L. Zslandicusi] 
1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. vin, 103 As when by Night 
th’ lslandian Ocean roars. 1881 Roscoe in Nature^ XXIII. 
598/1 The several memoirs . . arc the result of a visit to Ice- 
land in 1847. AIL the Islandic rocks, of whatever age, may 
be considered as mixtures.. of two normal silicates. 
Islandic (ai-ltendik), a . rare. [f. Island sb. + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to an island. 

1846 J. Macleod Let. to IVightman 29 Apr. in Hogg Life 
Wight man (1873)37.} There is no fine scenery— none of our 
own bold peaks and islandic glens. 

Islandish (ai'lsendif), a . rare . [f. Island sb. 

+ -ish k] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
an island ; insular. 

1577 Dee Gen. <$■ rare Mem. in Arb. Garner II. 65 Our 
peculiar commodity (to our Islandish Monarchy, by God 
and Nature assigned). 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. S Purposing 
first muindbly to forrifie the chiefe and vttermost walles of 
his Islandish Monarchic, against all forreine encombrance 
possible. 1615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 648 
This Islandish Monarchy. 1852 Erased s Mag. XLV. 246 
To a moderate infusion of these prejudices . . we do not 
object, but the misfortune is that we often find them put 
forth with too Islandish an intensity. 

Tslandman. Now rare or local. = Islander. 

At Belfast, applied to the ship-builders on Queen’s Island, 
more fully Queen's Istandmen. 

1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 137 Eschines. .in an oration he 
made to the Rhodians, commended the gouernement of the 
Islandmen. 1590 Nashe Pasquils Apol. 1. B iij. He 
speakes like an Hand man. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist . Scot . it. 138 To commend lyfe and gudes vnto the 
credence and cilstodie of the ylandmen thay war forced. 
i 835 Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 1/1 A great contingent of the 
iron shipbuilders employed by the Mayor of Belfast— a 
powerful body of men and lads known as the * Islandmen ’. 
1893 Wcstm. Gaz. 29 Apr. 7/2 The Islandmen proceeded to 
and returned from their work yesterday as if nothing 
unusual had recently occurred. . .The movement which is 
on foot among the Queen’s Islandmen for the reinstatement 
of evicted Catholics is making progress. 

I’slandshire : short for Holy Island-shire, 
name of that division of the county palatine of 
Durham to which Holy Island belongs. Along 
with Norham-shire, it formed a detached portion of 
the county lying north, of Northumberland. 

c noo Charter in Murray Dial. S. C. Scot. 22 note, 
Rfanulf] bisceop greteS wel alle his {?eines & drenges of 
Ealondscire & of Norhamscire. 1705 Load. Gaz. No. 4089/4 
Islandshire in the County of Durham. 1707 Ibid. No. 4307/3 
Tenements, . . situate in Beale in Islandshire in the County 
of Durham. 

f I-alandy, a. 06s. rare. [f. Island sb. + -y >.] 
i6rx Cqtgr., Isleux, islandie ; full of, or belonging to, 
Islands. 

Xslare, obs. Sc. form of Ashlar. 

I-slawefn, -slayen, -slayn(e, -sla:je(n, ME. 

pa. pple. of Slay v. 

Isle (ail), si. Forms : a. 3-7 ils, yle, (4 ille, 
kilCOi 4-5 yUa, 0 ill). 8. 5 ysle, 5- isle. y. 4 
idle, ydle. a. 4-5 ilde, ylde. [ME. tie ( ille ), 
a. OF. He ( ille ), earlier isle, mod.F. tie = Pr. isla, 
It. isola:— L. insula island. In 15th c. Fr. again 
often spelt isle (a Latinized artificial spelling of tbe 
Renascence), whence occas. in Eng. in Caxton, 
and again persistently from. Spenser onward, 
although the historical ile survived to c 1700. The 
form idle was AF., from *isdle, with d developed 
between s and /, and loss of s, as in meddle (from 
mesd/er, mister), medlar (from *mesdler, mistier) ; 
cf. also Cidkh, and F. coudre from *cosdre , cosre , L. 
consuere. The form ilde contains a parasitic d, as 
in vildc (Vile), O'M(Tile), Mould {mole), which 
was probably developed quite independently of idle, 
though formation from that by transposition was 
also possible : cf. itell, neelde , Needle.] 

1 . A portion of land entirely surrounded by water ; 
an island. Now more usually applied to an island 
of smaller size, except in established appellations, 
as 1 the British Isles \ ’ 

In proper names istc is often prefixed, as Isle of Wight, 
Isle of Man, Isle of Dogs, Isle of Ely, Isle of Tlianct ; hut 
it also follows, as in Coquet Isle, Scillv Isles, Orkney Isles: 
island usually follows, as in Lundy Island, Hay Hug Island, 
the Channel Islands, Canary Islands, West India. Islands. 
As a common noun, island is the ordinary prose word ; thus 
the Isle of Wight is commonly referred to a* * the Island*. 

«. c 1190 . 9 . Eng. Lt,%. 1 . pc kyng toward pulkc Ut ; 
soue heraftur he him drouh. 1297 R. Glocg (Rolls) 29 
Vies her bc[i manion abuutc cngclonde. a 1300 A". Hern 
*3x8 po iccra to his Hie Saranns blakc pat dude me forsake. 
c *305 St. Keuelni 65 in E . E. P. (1862) 49 pe ylle of Ely. 
f * 375 ;^. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 5x3 pai .. ro wit away. 
To pat var cumyne to pat hil. 1483 Cath. Angt. 294/2 An 


\le., jnsula. 1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 20 The seyd J 
III [Candy] ys vC mylea bowte. .. Thys lie ys a grett lie. 
1525 Tindale Acts xxvii. 15 An yle named Clauda. 1595 
Shaks. John iv. ii. 99 That blood which ow’d the bredth 
of ail this lie, Three foot of it doth hold. 1670-^8 Lasscls 
Voy. Italy II. 50 Going out of the lie by the bridge of four 
heads, which joins this He with the City. 

c 1470 Hardin a Chrotu, Arthure , The Scottes and the 
Peightes he drove into oute ysles of Scotland. £1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxx. 112 The ysle was bylongyng 
vnto the kynge of ffryse. 2490 — Entydos xv. 54 He 
wylle retourne in to the Isle of Delon. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 

1. Introd. 4 Great Ladie of the greatest Isle. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. v. i. 212 Prospero [found] his Dukedome In a poore 
Isle. 1729 Df. Foe Crusoe u. vi, Resolved . . to load salt at 
the Isle of May. 1885 Tennvson Fleet ii. His isle, the 
mightiest Ocean-power on earth, Our own fair isle, the lord, 
of every sea. 

y. [1292 Britton ii. it. § 8 Si acune idle crest de novel en 
i’ewe, a celi iert le idle a qi soil ele soit joynte phu pres. 
transl. If a new island is formed in the water, the island 
shall belong to him whose soil is nearest adjoining to it.] 
13. . K. Alis. 4856 In that water an ydle is And in that ydle 
tounes of pris. Ibid. 5040, 5908, etc. 

5 . c 2320 Sir Beues (MS. A.) 1335 Terri wente horn and 
telde Iiis fader Saber in J?e ilde of \V13t. CX330 R. Brunne 
C/iron. Wace (Rolls) 3690 A I bey founde wast and wylde. 
pey spredde hem aboute in ilkan ylde. C1385 Chaucer 
L. G. IV. 1425 (Hypsip.) In an ylde that called was colcos. 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 259/1 Ilde , londe in the see {E. iylde). 
1473 Sir j. Paston in P. Lett. III. 93 Men seye that the 
Erie off Oxenfford is abowt the Ilde on Tenett hoveryng. 

b. In. O.T., after the equivalent Heb., applied lo 
the lands beyond the sea, esp. in phr. isles of the 
Gentiles : cf. Island sb. 1 b. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xlii. 4 Hfe Iawe iles shul abiden [x6u 
Bible ibid.. The yles shall waite for his lawe]. 

c. fig. 

1781 Cow per Retirement' 148 Opening the map of God’s 
extensive plan, We find a little isle, this life of man. 

2. A building or block of buildings, surrounded 
by streets. [L. insula . ] 

1670 Lasskls Voy. Italy II. 218 The Pallace .. makes an 
He, that is, it hath no houses joyning to it. 

3. Comb., as isle-allar\ isle-ruling, -surrounding 
adjs. 

1632 Lithgow Trent. 1. 35 Theclementious lie-ruling Lady 
of Trapundy in Sicilia. 1821 Shelley Prameth. Uttb. 1. l 
252 Prophetic caves, and isle-surrounding streams. 1832 
Tennyson Of old sat Freedom on the heights ye, Giave 1 
mother of majestic works, From her isle-altar gazing down. | 
Hence Z-sleless a., devoid of or without islands ; j 
I'sleward {to the) adv., in the direction of the isle, j 
a 1586 Sidney A readies (1622) 1 The hopelesse Shepheard j 
Strephon was come to the sands, which" lye. against the 
Island of Cithera, where., so me times casting his eyes to the 
Isleward, he called his friendly riuall. 1832 J. Wilson in 
Black w. Mag. XXXI. 861/2 The almost immaterial being 
of an isleless Lake ! 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 77 The 
creatures God hath made To people the isleless main. 

Isle (ail), v. [f. Isle sb .] 

1. trans. To make an isle of ; to place or set as 
an isle; to place or set in an isle; to insulate; 

= Island v. i. 

1570-6 Lamdarde Perarnb. Kent (1826) 89 Tanet being 
peninsula and watered or iled (in manner) round about. 
1833 Tennyson Fatima 33 And,, isled in sudden seas of 
light. My heart, pierced thro’ with fierce delight, Bursts 
into blossom in bis sight. 1853 — Ode Death Wellington 
vii. Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set His 
Briton in blown seas and storming showers. 1864 — En. 
Ard. 131 That shadow of mischance appear’d No graver 
than as when .some little cloud Cuts off the fiery highway of 
the Sun, And isles a light in. the oiling. .*871 G. Macdonald 
Whs. Fancy <5- /mag., Sonn. Jesus vi, To see a purpose 
rise, like mountain isled. 

2. intr. To remain or lodge on an isle. 

. 1872 Tennyson Gareth «$- Lynctte 870 Lion and stoat have 
isled together, knave, In time of flood. 

Isle, obs. form of Aisle sb. 

*593 Stow Sum. 198 Thomas Hinde..gave 10 feodar of 
lead to the couering of the middle Isle of this Alder mary 
Church. 

I-aleien, -sleyn(e, ME* pa. pple. of Slay v. 
I*sleman. rare. [f. Isle sb. + Man.] = Isles- 
man, Islander. 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles m. iii, The faith of .Isicmen ebbs 
and flows. 1817 Campbell Reullura 98 Our islemen arose 
from slumbers, And buckled on their arms. 2882 Standard 
2 3 Jan. 5 These islemen, the Shetlanders, .. constitute one 
of the finest races in the British empire. Ibid.. The more 
Northern islemen very justly talk of * the Scotch * as another 
race. 

I-slend, i-slent, ME. pa. pple. of Slend v. 
I-sIepe(n, ME. pa, pple. of Sleep v. 

Islesman (arlziinaen). An inhabitant or native 
of any group of islands, esp. of the Hebrides, 
Orkneys, or Shetland Isles, 

1808 Scott Mann. v. v, The I sics- men carried at their 
backs The. ancient Danish battle-axe. a 1851 Mom Poet. 
Whs., Eric's Dirge its. Fear thine Islesmen never knew. 
1887 Pall MaJIG. 29 Nov. 2/1 Finer men there are not in 
tbe United Kingdom than these Islesinen, of mixed Celtic 
and Norse descent. 

Islet (arlot). Also 6 islotto. [a. F, is/elte, 
mod.F. licit e, dim. of Isle sb . : scc-et. See also 
Istor, Iso let .] 

1. A little island, an eyot or ait. 

'S8& Lela no J tin. II. 58, 1 passid over Frome Water, .. 

* cr ^ the water brekith into Annclette-i and makith Islcttes. 
16x0 Holland Camden's Brit, jl 2x9 Shetland is an Isle. . 
environed with other Islets. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Ilist. {1776) 

\ I* **S Where there is an islet m the stream. 1859 Jemi- 
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son Brittany vii. 89 A little islet on the coast still bears the 
name of Avalon. 

Jig. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Squatters 228 Mere islets 
of business in a sea of sunny day-time. 

2 . transf. Something resembling an island in 
position ; a small piece of land markedly differing 
in character from that by which it is surrounded, 
as a wooded eminence in a marsh or plain; any 
isolated tract or spot ; = Island sb. 2. 

X645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) in Little Tufts or 
Ilets .. consisting of Heeds, Rushes, high sower Grass,., 
a few feet in compass . These little Ilets of Tufts being .! 
spread over all the Bog. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 140 
Expansive green meadows or savannas, in which are to fcc 
seen . . islets of Oak and Bays. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol , 
IV. 286 Islet.., a spot of a different colour, included in a 
plaga or macula. Ex. The Ocelli in the Primary Wings cf 
Hipparchia Setnele . x86o Tyndall Glac. u iii. 2; An islet 
of stones and debris, where we paused to rest ourselves. 
1864 Tennyson Aylmer's Field 65 A but less vivid hue 
Than of that islet in the chestnut-bloom Flamed in his 
cheek. 1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem xv. 30S Those islets of 
light which roam so mazily in the dark deeps. 

b. An isolated piece of animal or vegetable 
tissue. 

1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. 164 The temporary Cartilages 
. .are equally destitute of vessels when their mass is small ; 
but if their thickness exceed an eighth of an inch, they are 
permeated by canals for the transmission of vessels. Still 
these vessels do not ramify with any minuteness in the 
tissue ; and they leave large islets , in which the nutritive 
process must take place on the plan just described. 18S4 
Bower &. Scott Do Bary’s Phancr. 499 Especially in 
their [the Caryophyllex) rhizomes, thin-walled, long -celled 
parenchyma, often forming large irregular islets or annular 
segments, is inserted between fibrous masses of similar 
form. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 955 The ulceration is 
so extensive that only islets of mucous membrane are left 
here and there. 1898 Ibid. V. 204 Islets of spongy tissue 
separate the individual nodules [of tubercle]. 

3 . attrib. 

x8xo Scott Lady of L. in. iii, Abrupt he paced the islet 
strand. 1861 Sat. Rev. XII. 388/1 St. Helier, too, has its 
islet-castle, built by Queen Elizabeth. Ibid. 388/2 An islet- 
breakwater. Ibid. 389/1 An islet-rock. 187^ R, Ellis 
Catullus xxviii. 12 Was only this the plea Detain’d you jn 
that islet angle of the west? 1879 C. Geikie Christ xxix. 
335 Constellations anchored on the vast expanse like tiny 
islet clusters on the boundless ocean. 2899 Westrn. Gaz. 
2 Oct. 10/1 Signalling from lightships and islet lighthouses 
to the mainland. 

Xsleted (sMeted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 3 .] 
a. Placed like an islet, b. Stndded with islets. 

1873 Browning Red Coit. Nt.-cap 899 And thus accom- 
panied, the paled-off space, Isleted shrubs and verdure, 
gained the group. 1888 A. Dobson Goldsmith 27 Fishing 
and otter-hunting in the isleted River Inny. 1890 H. M. 
Stanley Darkest Africa I. xii. 317 Behind was a back- 
ground of green groves isleted amid greenest sward. 

I-sliden, I-sliken, ME. pa. pples. of Slide, 
Slike vbs. 

1 2 -sling, v. Obs. [f. I- 1 + Sling vi] irons. 
To sling. 

# 13. . Coer de L. 4148 Thomas off Multon .. an other stone 
i-slong To ser Manouns babitacle. 

I-slitte, ME. pa. pple. of Slit v. I-slou, 
i-slowe, of Slay v. 

Islot, ilot [a. OF. islot, now Hot, dim. 

of isle , He, Isle sbi] An islet. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (2790) IV. 2387The islot itself is scarcely 
a mile in circuit. 1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. The. 455 
The islots . . which are thus formed, must have their bases 
laid on a solid rock. 2868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxvi, A 
river, .with many a curve and woody ilot in its course. 

-ism, suffix, repr. F. -is me, L. -i stnus, a. Gr. 
-KTfsbst forming noons of action from verbs in -l(nv, 
e. g. panTifciv to dip, baptize, BanTKrpbs tbe action 
of dipping, baptism. An allied suffix, was -urpa(r-), 
which more strictly expressed the finished act or 
thing done, and which in some cases is the source 
of modem -ism. 

Besides its free use as a suffix forming vbs. onordmary 
sbs. and adjs., was (as mentioned under -mb) affixed 
to national names, with the sense to act or 4 play' die people 
in question, and hence to act like, do after the_ manner Of, 
practise the habits, customs, or language of, side with or 
adhere to the party of, those people. Hence the sU jn 
-urjidc had the sense of acting or doing like, siding with, 
adhesion to, or sneaking like the people in question; e. g. 
’\tiiki$ciV'Io Atricize, to side with the^ Athenians to use 
the Attic dialect ; hence A.rrtKtirnbt, Atticism, asiding win 
Athens, Attic style of language, etc. The LXX (Esther 
viiL 17) and N.T. have 'IovSat^etv to Judaize, to Inc lifcc 
the Jews. The derivative TovSauruoc Judaism { the mamier 
of the J e ws, occurs in the LXX (2 Macc. it. **)• y 1 ? 
Latin_ Judaismus occurs in Tertulliaii (c 200) ; Judat- 
zare In the Vulgate. Origcu (a 250) has • ° 

play the Christian, act the part of a Christian, practise 
Christian principles, and Justin Martyr (<* i^o)basNpurrj< u '* 
tafiof the practice of Chris tuns, Christianity. Htncc fate 
L. chrUtMnizdre in Tertullian, chrlstid nisni us »n ier* 
tullian, Augustine and Jerome. On the type of these, 

•i sinus, became the ordinary ending to form names 01 
religious, ecclesiastical, or philosophical systems; thus 
fdganismus is cited by Du Cange from a council 01 LH* 
'ilie O F. repr. of this, paie nisni e, pa ien hue, pain t nu ( lain c J 
U proh. the earliest Ft. example, and appears in Li’-g- as 
paviime, /ainim in the 13th c. But, in, the modern form 
and sense, Judaisme is found a 1500, and cnnstianwue 
(rtijoo in Fr.) <^2525 in Eng, From the 16th c. such for- 
niauons are numerous. ^ 

The following are the chief uses of the suffix : 

I. Forming a simple noun of action (usually 
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accompanying a vb. in -ize), naming the process, 
or the completed action, or its result (rarely con- 
crete) ; asi nagonism, aphorism , baptism, criticism, 
embolism , exorcism , magnetism, mechanism , nepo- 
tism , organism, plagiarism , ostracism , syllogism, 
synchronism, volcanism. To this group in Gr. be- 
longed asterism. 

b. Allied to these, though with affinities to 2, 
are words in which -ism expresses the action or 
conduct of a class of persons, as heroism, patriot- 
ism, despotism , and the more colloquial black- 
guardism, busybodyism , desperadoism , priggism, 
scottndrelism ; also the condition of a person or 
thing, as barbarism , deaf-mutism, orphanism , 
anomalism, medievalism, parallelism ; also Dal- 
tonism ; with such nonce-words as bar-maidism, 
old maidism \ all-roundism , clever ism, devil-may- 
car e-ism, well-to-do-ism . 

2 . Forming the name of a system of theory 
or practice, religious, ecclesiastical, philosophical, 
political, social, etc., sometimes founded on the 
name of its subject or object, sometimes on that 
of its founder. Such ar e Alexandrianism, Arian - 
ism, Arminianism, Brahmanism , Buddhism, Cal- 
vinism, Catholicism, Chartism , Christianism , 
Congregationalism , Conservatism, Epicureanism , 
Judaism (a 1500), Latitudinarianism, Liberalism, 
Machiavellism , Mohammedanism , Platonism, Posi- 
tivism, Presbyterianism , Protestantism, Puritan- 
ism, Puseyism, Quakerism , Quietism , Radicalism , 
Ritualism, Romanism, Socinianism , Taoism, 
Toryism, Wesley anism, Whiggism. 

These pass into terms of more or less temporary currency, 
as Berkeley ism. Fourierism, Jeremy Benthamism, Layard- 
ism, Ozvenism, St. Simouism ; with nonce-words formed 
ad libitum, as John Bullism , Robert Elsmerism , Mahdi- 
ism; and others designating the cult of a person or family, 
as Bonapartism, Boulangism, Bronteism, Gladstonism, 

• otiianism , Salisburyism, Stuartism, etc. 

b. More of the nature of class-names or descrip- 
tive terms, for doctrines or principles, are agnosti- 
cism, altruism, animism, atheism, bimetallism , 
deism, egoism, egotism, empiricism , evangelism, 
fanaticism, feminism, heathenism , hedonism, ideal- 
ism , im perialism, jingoism , liber tin ism , monach ism , 
naturalism, opportunism, psedobaptism, paganism, 
polytheism, realism , romanticism , sansculottism, 
scepticism , stoicism, theism , univtrsalism. 

These lead the way to. nonce-formations of many kinds, 
often humorous, of which the following are specimens, 
chiefly from newspapers: anti- slavery ism, antistate • 
churchism, anti<u/u>le-hogism, can't-help-myself-ism, kn<no- 
nothingism , L itth-Peddlingtonism, L. S. Deism (after 
deism), nothing-arianism , igth-ceutury.ism, other-ism, P. 
R. B-ism, Primrose-leaguism, red-tap tism , Rule-Britan- 
ttiaism, self-ism . 

3 . Forming a term denoting a peculiarity or 
characteristic, esp. of language, e. g. AEolism, 
Americanism , Anglicism, Atticism, Devonshirism, 
Gallicism , Grate ism, Hebraism, Hellenism, Latin- 
ism , Orientalism, Scotticism, Southcmism, Wes- 
ternism , etc. To these add such as archaism, 
classicism , colloquialism, modernism , newspaper- 
ism, solecism, sophism, witticism. 

Also denoting a peculiarity or characteristic of the lan- 
guage, style, or phraseology of a writer, speaker, character 
in fiction, etc., as Broitmingism, Carlylism, De Quinceyism, 
Gibbonism, Montesquieuism, Micawberism, and similar 
nonce-words without number. 

Adjectives pertaining in sense to sbs. in - ism are 
formed in -istic; e.g. atheism , atheistic', natural- 
ism, naturalistic . 

Ism (i*z’m), quasi-sb. [The prec. suffix -ism used 
generically as an independent word.] A form of 
doctrine, theory, or practice having, or claiming 
to have, a distinctive character or relation : chiefly 
used disparagingly, and sometimes with implied 
reference to schism. 

1789 H. Walpole Lett. 4 Nov., Alas 1 you would soon 
squabble about Socianism, or some of those isms. 1809 
Southey Lett. (1856) II. 182 It has nothing to do with 
Calvinism nor Arminianism, nor any of the. other, isms. 
x8u. Shellev in Hogg Life (1858) I. . 373 He is nothing, — 
no * ist *, professes no * -ism ’ but superbLm and irrationalism. 
1820 R. Polwhele Introd. Lavington's Etc thus. Alethod. 
*$■ Papists 118 It has no connection with Methodism, or 
Puritanism, or any ism or schism. 1820 Carlyle. Let. to 
M. Allen Oct., I expect much pleasure from talking over 
old bygone things, from discussing Spiirzheimism, Whigg- 
is>m, Church ofEnglandism, and all other imaginable ‘isms . 
1840 Eraser’s Mag. XXI. 702 All the untidy isms of the day 
shall be dissipated. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. it. xv. This 
Abbot Samson’s Catholicism of the twelfth century- 
something like the Ism of all true men in all true centuries, 
} fancy. 1854 Lowell Rebellion Pr. Wfcs. xBco V. 138 
fhat class of untried social theories which are known by 
the name of isms. 1834 Kendal Mercury 3 Oct. 4/7 The 
Principles on which Education Acts are based, irrespective 
of isms and creeds. 

Hence various nonce derivatives I’smal a., of or 
pertaining to an ism. I’smate v. trails., to furnish 
with the suffix -ism. Isma‘ tio a. [after schismatic ] , 


pertaining to isms or an ism ; sd. an adherent of 
an ism. Isma*tical a. = ismatic ; hence Isma*ti- 
calness. I*smatise v ., to designate as or with 
an ism. I'smdom, the domain or world of isms. 

Z840 Frased 's Mag. XXII. 751. That my scheme, .should 
have /xz/x-atised my humble name, isan honour which I dreamt 
not of. i8.ii Ibid. XXIII. 329 His name deserves also to 
be fjmr-ated, and this present article be headed Whittock- 
ism. 1831 S. Judd Margaret m. (1871) 369 Their Ismail - 
eatress^ conceals and extrudes the Christian — We meet them 
as Christians, they meet us as Ismatics— It is Christ versus 
Isms. 1859 Sala Gas-light <$• D. xv. 16S All the ‘ isms' in 
ismdom. 1834 J. Robertson Univ. Serm. in Cambr. Rev. 
5 Nov. Supplt. p. xxvi/i To him.. shall the breezes of all 
the influences, ismal or dismal, bring but bracing and the 
full, shock of each new ‘ology’ bring new strength. x88 8 
V nice (N. Y.) 6 Dec., Ultramontanists, Communists, Social- 
ists and every ismatic who wants something without know- 
ing just what it is. 

Ismaelian, Ismailian (ism^rlian, -i*lian), 
sb. and a. [f. pr. name Ismael or Ismail, the former 
being the Gr., L., andF. spelling oilshmael, some- 
times also used, in place of the more correct 
Ismail, to represent the Arabic is mac It. 

The Arabic adjective is M % D ismasTlty.] A 

member of a sect of the Shiite (Shlcite) branch of 
Islam which held that, at the death of Djafar 
Madeck, the sixth Imam from Ali, in the second 
century of the Hijrah, the Imamship ought to 
have descended to the posterity of his deceased 
elder son Ismail, and not to the surviving younger 
son Mousa, to whom his father left it. b. as adj. 

To them belonged the powerful Fatimite dynasty in 
Egypt, and the fanatical sect of the Assassins. 

.1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 47 The Druses., are a dis- 
tinct people . . from the present Ismaelians. In 2S09 the 
NosaTris.. murdered the Emir, with most of the Ismaelian 
inhabitants. 2883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 587/1 'Obaid Allah 
was really descended from a certain "Abdallah b. Maimun 
el-Kaddah, the founder of the Ismailian sect;.. This 'Obaid 
Allah had himself become pontiff of the Ismailians. Ibid. 
593 The Ismailians, like all the other Shfites, believed in 
the coming of a Messiah, whom they called the Mahdi. 
1884 Ibid. XVII. 771/1 Hasan ibn Sabb&h who founded 
afterwards the terrible sect of the Isma'ilis or Assassins. 

I‘smaeIite,;A (a.) Also (in sense c) Tsmailite. 
[f. as prec. + -ite.} a. Another form of Ishmael- 
ite. b. A name formerly sometimes given (esp. 
by Jews) to the Arabs as descendants of Ishmael, 
and so to Mohammedans generally. C. spec. = 
Ismaelian. 

157X Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. x Many y* proudly 
pretend y* name of (Israel) as though they were the cheef 
members of y Church, are but Ismaelites. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 163 Of the KiDgdome of the Calipha, 

.. the diiefe of the Ismaelite-Sect. Ibid. 164 The Jewes 
in Persia and Media make Vowes .. in this place, to which 
also the Ismaelites resort to pray. 1625-6 — Pilgrims 11. 
1449 Ghamar-Ben-Alehetah hauing taken that Arke from 
the ridge of the mountain, fitted it for the vse of the 
Ismaelites Mosche. 163* Litii.gow Trav . iv. 145 Maho- 
met . . whose father was Abdillas, an Ismael ite. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIII. 46/2 The Assassins of Persia and Syria 
were a fanatical sect of Ismaelites. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 
722/2 Abdallah . . was a free-thinker, and he succeeded in 
establishing among the Ismaelites a faith, or, rather a philo- 
sophy, wholly opposed to the doctrines of Islam. 

Hence IsmaelFtic, Xsmaeli'tical, 1‘sniaelitisU 
adjs. ; also I'smaelism, the doctrinal system of the 
Ismaelians (formerly, sometimes used as - Islamism, 
Mohammedanism). 

1604 Hieron IPks. I. 502 Little to esteeme the schoffes of 
Ismaiitish papists. .16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 1 1614) 338 
Benjamen Tudelensis telleth that one ... had taken ...the 
remainder of the Arke, and therewith built an.Ismaeliticall 
Meschit. 1750 Warburton Doctr. Grace iil iii. Wks. x8ii 
VIII. 45x What now has., [he] to oppose to this modest 
Apology for Ismaelism? 1799 Ann. Reg., Hist. Europe i. 
(1813) 10/2 He [Buonaparte] was careful to pay homage, on 
every occasion, to the prophet. .. The whole army took the 
tone of outward respect for Ismaulism. 1852 Til Ross 
Humboldt’s Trav. II. xx. 249 Polygamy. . sanctioned by 
Ismaelism, does not prevent the people of the cast from 
loving their children with tenderness. 1875 F’UycL Brit. 
II. 722/2 Ismaelism thus secured a firm footing in the west, 
and its doctrines were propagated there with great success. 

1883 Ibid. XVI. 594/1 Under the. Fajimite Caliph Hdkim, 
a new religion sprang out of Ismailism, that of the Druses. 

1884 Ibid. XVII. 238/1 The eminent men who revealed to 
the poet in Cairo the secrets of the Isma'ilitic faith. 

I- smahfc, i-smecched, i-smeiht , MJS. pa. pple. 
of Smatch v., to smack. I-smelled, of Smell v. 
I-smered, of Smear v. I-smetJed, of smeeth, 
Smooth v. I-smete, i-smite, i-smitte(n, 
i-smyte, of Smite v. I-smitted, of Smit 
v., to infect. I-smoothed, i-smothed, of 
Smooth v. 

Iannis, obs. spelling of Isthmus. 

Isness (iznes). nonce-wd. [f. is, 3rd pers. sing, 
pres, of Be vl\ a. The fact that a thing is. b. 
That which a thing is in itself ; essence. 

i 8 S 3 J. Martineau Stud. Relig. 1 . 11. L 183 Both the fact 
of Being or ‘is-ness* of each thing and the real nature of 
Cause are guaranteed to us by the free act of pcrcipience. 
1893 Dublin Rev. Jan. 2x7 That which the. intellect first 
perceived is the transcendental essence cr 'isness' of the 
thing. 

Isn’t, colloq. form of Zf not. 


Iso- (aiso), before a vowel sometimes is-, com- 
bining form of Gr. i<ros equal, used in numerous 
terms, nearly all scientific, the second element 
being properly and usually of Greek origin, rarely 
of Latin (the proper prefix in the latter case being 
Equi-). The more important of these words are 
treated in their alphabetical places ; others, of less 
importance or frequency, follow here. 

Many recent words of this class are terms of Physical 
Geography, Meteorology, etc. formed on. the analogy of 
isotherm, isothere, isochiuunal , the Fr. originals of which 
were introduced by A. von Humboldt in 1817. 

Isa'bno'rmal a. and sb., (a line on a map, etc.) 
connecting places having equal deviation of the 
mean temperature (for some particular period) 
from the normal temperature due to the latitude ; 
also iso-almormal. Isacotvstic a., applied to a 
curve passing thiough those points (in a theatre, 
concert-room, etc.) at which a speaker or performer 
may be heard equally well. Isadelphous (oisa- 
de’lfas) a. Bot. [cf. Adelphous], having diadcl- 
phous stamens with the same number in each 
bundle. Isa-ndrous a. Bot. [see -androus], 
having stamens equal in number to the parts of 
the perianth. Isa'nomal a. and sb. — isabnormctl ; 
hence Isano*jnaly sb. Isa*ntlierous a. Bot., 
having the anthers equal or alike. Isanthe’sical a . 
(see quot.). Isa - nthous a. Bot . [Gr.avflo; flower], 
having the parts of the flower equal or alike ; 
having regular flowers. Iseidomal (-ord/unal) a. 
[badly f. Gr. ci 5 o/xax I am seen, I appear], applied to 
a curve passing through points (in a theatre, etc.) 
from which a spectacle may be seen equally well. 
XsenoTgic a. Physics, indicating equal energy, as 
a line on a diagram. Isentro'pic a. and sb. 
Physics, of equal entropy ; (a line on a diagram) 
indicating successive states of a body in which the 
entropy remains constant. Iso-abno’rinal ; see 
isab normal above. Iso-aur o *re = isochasm . I ’ s 0 - 
bath (-bee])) a. [Gr. /3a6o$ depth], trade-name 
for an inkstand with a float so contrived as to keep 
the ink in the dipping-well at a constant level. 
Isobatliytlierm (-barj>ij> 5 .im) [Gr. pad vs deep 
+ dip p rj heat], a line connecting points having 
the same temperature in a vertical section of any 
part of the sea (also Isothermobath); so Iso- 
bathythe-rmal, -tho-rznic adjs. Isobila/terol 
a., having the two sides equal and alike; applied 
to bilaterally symmetrical leaves in which there is 
no evident distinction of upper and under surface, 
as in some species of Iris. Isobryous, -brious 
(oisp'brios) a. Bot. [Gr. Ppvuv to swell, or Ppiauv 
to be strong], growing with equal vigour on both 
sides ; applied to a dicotyledonous embrj'o. X’ 3 o- 
bront [Gr. Ppovrij thunder] (see quot.). Isc- 
ca'rpous a. [Gr. Kapnb? fruit] (sec quot.). Iso- 
coTluIar a. Biol., consisting of equal cells ; better 
equicellular. Isocephaly (-sc*fali), -keplraly 
(-ke-fali) [Gr. K((pa\rf head], the principle ob- 
served in some ancient Greek reliefs, esp. in 
friezes, of representing the heads of all the figures 
at nearly the same level. Iso cereal (-soukal) a. 
Ichthyol. [Gr. /ctp/eos tail], having the tail part of 
the vertebral column straight, and not bent up ; 
so Isocercy (arsoioisi), the condition of being 
isocercal. X'socbasm (-kiez’m) [Gr. gap, 

Chasm], a line on a map, etc. connecting places 
having equal frequency of auroral displays; so 
Xsoclia*siuic a. (lines or curves) bounding zones of 
equal auroral frequency, I'aocbor (-k/j) [Gr. x&pa 
space], a curve connecting points corresponding 
to equal volumes, on a diagram denoting relations 
between pressure and temperature; so Isocboric 
(-kp*rik) a. Isochroons (oisp’krcjas) a. [Gr. 
Xpba colour], of the same colour throughout (Web- 
ster, 1864). Isocycloos (oisp*siklos) a. Zool. [Gr. 
Io 6 /cvk\os 1 equally round’, f. hvk\ os circle], consist- 
ing (as the bodies of some arthropods) of a succes- 
sion of equal rings. Isoda’ctylous a. Zool. [Gr. 
5 d/rrt/\or digit], having the fore and hind toes or 
digits equal or alike. Iso dimorphism (ohs^dM- 
m/ufiz’m), Cry st. [see Dimorphism], ‘isomorphism 
between the forms severally of two dimorphous 
substances’ (Webster, 1864) ; so X-sodimoTphous 
a., exhibiting isodimorphism. Isodont (arsodpnt), 
Isodomtous adjs. Zool. [Gr. bSovs tooth], having 
the teeth all alike, as some cetaceans. Iso- 
ele'ctric a., ? containing equal charges of electri- 
city. Isogmathous (oisp'gnajas) a. . Zool. [Gr. 
‘fvados jaw], having the molar teeth alike in both 
jaws. Isogynous (ais^'d^mas) a. Bet. [see 
♦gynous], having pistils or carpels equal in num- 
ber to the parts of the perianth. ^Isogyxous 
(-d^ab-ros) a. Bet. rare [Gr. yvpos circle], 
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forming a complete spiral. IsoliaTsiae [irreg. 
f. Gr. aXs, aA- salt], a line on a map or chart con- 
necting points at which the waters of the sea have 
an equal degree of saltness. Isohyetal (-hai’ital), 
-hyetose ad/s. (r<5r.) [Gr. vtr 6 s rain], (a line on 
a map, etc.) connecting places having equal annual 
or seasonal rainfall. IsokepLaly : see isocephaly. 
Isoma’stigate a. ZooL [Gr. p.a<jri£ whip], (of 
Infusoria) having the flagella alike ; opp. to hetero- 
mastigate . Isomyarian (-maije^Tian) a. ZooL 
[Gr. fxvs muscle], having two equal or nearly equal 
adductor muscles, as most bivalve molluscs. Iso- 
neph (ars^nef) [Gr. vicpos cloud], a line on a map, 
etc. connecting places at which the amount of 
cloud for a given period (e. g. a year) is the same ; 
so Isonephelic (-n/fe'lik) a. [Gr. vape\ ij cloud], 
indicating equality in respect of cloudiness. Iso- 
pe*talous a. Bot., having petals equal in size. Iso- 
pk®UQ*men.al <x. y (of a line on a map) connecting 
places at which phenomena of any kind are equal. 
Iso*pliytoid Biol. [Gr. <pvrov plant : see -OH)], 
a f phytoid *, or individual plant of a compound 
plant-organism, not differentiated from the rest : 
opp. to allophytoid (cf. isozooid). Isopiestic 
(-pai’ie'stik) a. [Gr. ru\uv to press, squeeze], denot- 
ing equal pressure. Isopogoaoua (-pp*g<m3s) a. 
[Gr. TTcoycvv beard] : see quot. 1‘soscopa [see 
-scope], an instrument devised by Donders to 
determine the actual angle between directions 
which to the eye appear both vertical or both 
horizontal. Isoscisinal (-sarsmal) a . and sb. 
[Gr. ouajibs earthquake], (a line on a map, etc.) 
connecting points at which the intensity of an 
earthquake-shock is the same ; so Isoseismic a. 
Xsosporous (aisp’sporas) a . Bot. [Gr. a-nopos seed], 
producing spores all of the same size or kind (opp. 
to htlcrosporous) ; so Isospore (ors^spo-M), one 
of such spores. Isostemonous (-strmonas) a. 
Bot . [Gr. (fTTjpojv warp, thread, taken in sense 
' stamen ’], having the stamens equal in number 
to the parts of the perianth ( = isaitdrous) ; also 
said of the stamens *, so Isostemowy (-strmoni), 
the condition of being isostemonous. Isostoric 
(•ste'rik) a . Chain. [Gr, oreptbs solid], having 
equal atomic volumes ; so Isosterism (sisp*ster- 
iz’m), the condition of being isosteric. Isotri- 
morphism (aksatraimpufiz’m), Cryst . [see Tri- 
morphism], 1 isomorphism between the forms, 
severally, of two trimorphous substances’ (Webster, 
1864); so I:sotrimo-rphous a ., exhibiting isotri- 
morphism. I'sotype Biol. [cf. Gr. iaojv-nos shaped 
alike], a type or form of animal or plant common 
to different countries or regions ; hence Isotypic 
(-ti*pik) a. Isozo’io a. [Gr. £od) life], character- 
ized by or indicating the same forms of animal or 
plant life. Isozo’oid Biol y a ‘ zooid or individual 
of a compound or * colonial * animal organism, not 
differentiated from the rest : opp. to allozooid. 

1853 H. W. Dove {title) Distribution of Heat over the 
surface of the Globe, illustrated by isothermal, thermic, 
# i>abnormal and other curves of temperature. 1888 R. 
Aubrcromoy Weather i. 7 These lines were called is- 
obit 0 ratals, that is, equal from the mean. 1842-76 Gwilt 
Archil, (ed. 7) § 25161 The points which indicate the places 
of the spectators will lie in . .a. .curve, which may be termed 
the heidomal or the *isacoustic curve, that is, one of equal 
seeing or hearing. 1855 M avne Expos. Lex., Msadelphous. 
x83o Gray Struct. Lot. (ed. 6)417/1 Isadclphous, . .when the 
number of stamens in two phalanges is equal. ^ x88x Nature 
XXIV. 266 Elucidated by * isanomals (or lines of equal 
temperature-anomalies'. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., J[sanonmI\ 
tine. * x83t Nature XXIV. 94 Relations between isobars 
and 'isanomalies of temperature. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
"I*antherou$. 1848 Jrnl. A\ Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 323Quetelet 
proposes *isantherical lines (lines of simultaneous flowering). 
1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Is an thus, applied by G. Allman 
to those plants which have the perigones or teguments of all 
their flowers alike 1 *isanthous. 1842-76 *lseidomal [see 
Isacoustic\. 1885 Williamson Sc Tarletoh Dynamics 
(:8S9> § 326 In a reversible transformation, if no heat be 
to't or gamed by the body ...this curve is called an adiabatic 
or *isentropic curve. 1885 S. Tkomholt Aurora Bor. 1. 248, 
I have called these lines *iio-aurorcs. 1889 Advt., New 
patent * * Isobath’ Constant-level inkstand. 1876 Sir C. W. 
Thomson 1 cited in Cent. Diet, for* Isobathy therm. 1887 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., * Isobilateral, equal and alike on both sides. 
x8« Msobrious [see Isodynamous]. x 836 Sci. Atuer. Suppl. 
X\II. 9x54/2 For 24 separate thunderstorms, drawings 
were made of the * v isobry nls\ isobars, and i so thermals.. . 
The * i*obronts\ or the lines uniting the places where the 
fir-*t peal of thunder was simultaneously heard, had in 
general a north-south direction. 18S7 Syd. Soc. lex., *Iso- 
car/ous, equal-fruited. Applied to those phanerogamous 
plants widen have the divisions of the fruit equal In number 
to the divisions of the perianth. 1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. 
(i3S3) III. tax The .. Gyinnarchidic, with the lower fins all 
wanting, and the •isocercal tail without a caudal fin. xS 85 
S. Tkomholt Aurora Bor. I. 240 This interesting chart, 
which he has called an 4 *Isccha>m’ chart, and the lines 
denoted * isochasmc*’. 1886 Edin. Ilex’. Oct. 42s Isochasms 
or lines of equal auroral frequency. 1875 H. R. Procter 
in Ettcycl, Brit . III. 97/2 Eastward from England, the 
*ivxha>.mic curves tend rapidly northward, Archangel being 
In the same auroral parallel as Newcastle. iS 3 y Syd. Sec. 


Lex., * Isocyclous, consisting of equal rings. 1855 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., I sod acty /ms,., birds .. which have four toes, 
two in front and two behind : *bodactyIous. 1869 Roscoe 
Elem. Client. 2 38 These two oxides (Sb2 Os, AS2O3] are 
said to be Tso-dimorphous, 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., */so- 
dontous , having equal teeth. 1877 Rosenthal Muscles $ 
Nert'es 179 On the outside of the cylinder these *iso-electric 
surfaces are exposed. 2887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Isogynous, 
a term applied to a flower of which the carpels are equal 
in number to the petals. 1864 Webster cites A. K. 
JohnSton for *Isohyetose. x3. . Eng. Mechanic No. 509. 
51 By tracing on the surface of the globe lines of equal 
nebulosity, M. Renou gets what he calls *isoncphs. i83x 
Smithsonian Rep. 290 A chart of the world, showing lines 
of equal annual cloudiness (*isonephelic) is given by R^nan. 
1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Isopetalus, . . ^isopetalous. 2851-9 
Sabine in Man. Sci. Enq. 97 The *isopha:nomenal lines 
are drawn for that portion of the globe in correspondence 
with the observations. 1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 397 
When the phytoids are of the usual form they are called 
*isophy touts. 1855 Mayne Expos. * Lex., Isopogonus, 
Omit hoi. Applied to a feather, of which the two sides are 
of equal size: *isopogonous. 1876 S. Kens. Mus. Cattil. 
No. 3989 * Isoscope. 1883 Nature XXVIII. 437 *IsoseismaI 
lines over the injured districts.. assume the form of elon- 
gated ellipsoids. 1887 Science (U. S.) 20 May 493/x The 
relations of these isoseismals to each other. 1887 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., * Isospore. 1875 Bennett St Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 
338 “Isosporous Vascular Cryptogams. Only one kind of 
spore is produced. 2881 Nature XXIV. 474 Professor 
Williamson divides coals into ‘Isosporous’ and ‘Hetero- 
sporous' coals. 283^ Lindley Introd. Bot. (18481 II. 367 
*Isostemonous is said of plants the stamens of which are 
equal in number to the petals. 1882 Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 
659 In the isostemonous flowers the stamens are sometimes 
superposed on the petals. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
296 With *Isostemony. 2865-72 Watts Did. Client. III. 
432 If bodies of equal atomic volume be denominated 
*isosteidc. Ibid. 433 With regard to the elements, Schroder 
finds that *isosterism is accompanied quite as frequently . . 
by heteromorphism as by isomorphism. 2864 Webster 
cites Dana for *Isotrimorphism. 2864 Webster, * I solri- 
morphous. x88x T. Gill in Smithsonian Rep. 460 The 
Shrews are *isotypes in Europe and North America. 1851 
E. Forbes Let. to Ramsay in Wilson & Geikie Life xiv. 488 
My new map of marine distribution, with my proposed 
*Isozoic belts on it. 1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 397 
*Isozooids and allozooids. 

b. In Chemistry sometimes prefixed to the name 
of a compound substance to denote another sul> 
stance isomeric with it. 

The simple name having originally been given to one 
such substance, an isocnec of it, when found to exist, is 
distinguished by the prefix iso-; but in some cases the 
first-discovered substance is not the simplest or normal 
form, and is itself properly designated the iso-type, when 
the normal type is subsequently discovered ; thus the first' 
known butyl alcohol is now known as iso-butyl alcohol, 
a normal butyl alcohol having been subsequently obtained. 
The number of such names is unlimited, and liable to 
constant increase, as new isomeric forms of known com- 
pound bodies are discovered. Examples are iso-amyl or 
iso-pentyl (Amyl), iso-butane, iso-bntyl oriso-tetryl 
(see Butyl), iso-butylate,iso-butylic,iso-butyric (see 
Butyric), iso-cajuputene (Cajuputene), iso-caproic 
(Caproic), iso-cholesterin, iso-cyanate (=Carbimide), 
iso-cyanide (=Carbamine), iso-heptane, iso-hexane, 
iso-hydrobenzoin, iso-propyl (Propyl) or iso-trityl, 
etc. The following are a few illustrations : 

1866 Roscoe Elem. Client, xxxvi. 320 _ Treated with 
hydriodic acid, erythrite forms isobutyl iodide. Ibid. 321 
These so-called iso-alcohols readily^ yield the olefines from 
which they are derived, and on oxidation do not produce 
the corresponding acid, but form an acetone by loss of 
hydrogen. 1873 Watts Fotvnes' Client, (ed. xi) 597 Iso- 
propyl Carbinol or Isobutyl Alcohol . . By oxidation it is 
converted into isobutyric acid. Ibid., The [isobutyl] iodide 
is decomposed by potassium or sodium, yielding isodibutyl, 
a limpid liquid, lighter than water. 2877 Ibid. (ed. 22) II. 94 
In the isocyanide the carbon belonging to the alcohol-radicle 
is united directly with the nitrogen ; in the [normal] 
cyanide, only through the medium of the carbon belonging 
to the cyanogen. Ibid. 9 6_ Potassium Cyanate, CNK.0 .. 
two modifications, viz. N^rC— OK Normal cyanate, and 
CO= NK Isocyanate. The normal cyanate. .crystallises in 
long needles, and is converted by fusion into the iso- 
cyanate. 1880 Cleminshaw Wurtz' Atom. The. 238 The 
isomer of urea, isocyanate of ammonium, contains nitrogen 
in two conditions. 2880 Athenaeum 27 Nov. 713/1 The 
authors.. have thus prepared alummic methylate, ethylate, 
propylate (isopropylate could not beobtained). 1888 Remsen 
Org. Client . 220 Secondary propyl or isopropyl alcohol. 

Isobar (arsobii). Phys. Ceog. and MeleoroL 
Also isobare. [f. Gr. iao&api ]- s of equal weight, 
f. Zero-, Iso- + /3 ape-, fiapos weight, Qapvs heavy.] 
A line (drawn on a map or chart, or imaginary) 
connecting places on the earth's surface at which 
the barometric pressure is the same (at a given 
time, or on .the average for a given period) ; an 
isobaric line. 

_ 1864 in Webster. 1878 Huxlhv Physiogr. 94 Another 
isobar [in tbc^ Times weather-chart] stretches across Scot- 
land, and indicates a pressure of 29 9 inches. x88o Times* 
16 Aug. 1 1/4 In the above chart the dotted lines are * isobars * 
or lines of equal barometrical pressure. 1BS0 Geikie Phys. 
Geog. ii. 55 Charts showing, by means of lines of equal 
pressure called Isobars, the general distribution of atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

Iso"baric (aisabarrik), a. [f. prec. + -ic. (Not 
formed on Greek analogies.)] Indicating equal 
barometric pressure; containing or relating to 
isobars. 

1878 Huxley Physiogr. 95 Much may be learned about 
winds by studying the isobaric lines- x88a Standard 26 
Dec. 7/4 The daily isobaric charts will receive greatly 
increased attention. 1883 A Buchan xn Eneyct. Brit. 


XVI. X39 Isobaric maps may be considered as furnishing 
the key to the more important questions of meteorological 
inquiry. 

Isobarism (aisfrbariz’m). rare —0 . [f. asprec. 
+ -ism.] Equality of weight. 

188a in Ocilvie. 

Isobarometric (aisabierometrik), a. rare, 
[f. Iso- + Bakometiuc. (In motl.F. isobaromh 
trique .) ] = Isobaric. 

1864 in Webster. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. H}Hnte 
(ed. 3) 44s The isobarometric lines.. connecting places with 
the same mean annual height of barometer. 

Isobath to Isoehasmic: see Iso-. 

■ Isocel, obs. variant of Isoscel. 

Isocheim (ai-sakaim). Phys. Gcog. Also 
isochimo. [f. Gr. lao-, Iso- + stem of 
XctpctT- winter-weather.] A line (on a map, etc.) 
connecting places at which the mean winter tem- 
perature is the same ; an isotherm of mean winter 
temperature ; an isochimenal line. 

1S64 in Webster. 1878 N. Amir. Rev. CXXVI. 160 The 
farmer who gets his crop under cover before a predicted 
heavy rainfall need know nothing of isobarcs and isocheiir.s. 

Xsocheimal (aisokarmal), a. and sb. Also 
isoehimnL [f. prec. + -al. (Not on Gr. or L 
analogies.)] = Isochimenal. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 330/2 The names of Isotheral, 
Isocheimal, and Isothermal lines have been given to lines 
passing through places which have equal mean summer, 
winter, or annual temperatures. 1846 Worcester, Isoiliimal. 
1852 [see Isocrymal]. 1880 W. B. Carpenter in 19 Ik Cent. 
Apr. 610 The * isocheimals or lines of mean winter-tem- 
perature, instead of corresponding to the parallels of lati- 
tude, lie parallel to the coast-line. 

Isoeheimonal (-hormonal), a. Also -chimonal. 
[Alteration of next, after Gr. xeipuiv winter.] 

3869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 437 The lines., 
of mean winter temperature are called isoeheimonal. 

Isochimenal (-ko'rm/nal), a. and sb. Also 
iaocheimenal. [f. F. isochimine (introd. 1S17 by 
Humboldt), f. Gr. lao-, Iso- + x«/<mV -< tv to be 
stormy or wintry, f. x e ‘P a winterAveather, storm.] 
a. adj. Indicating equal mean winter temperatures : 
said of lines on a map, etc. (see Isocbeiu). b. si. 
An isochimenal line, an isocheim. 

384$ Woscester cites Francis. 3863 Lvsu. Atttfj,. *'f<“; 
xviii. 365 In the actual state of the globe, the isochimenal 
lines, or lines of equal winter temperature, when traced 
westward from Europe to North America, bend 10° south. 
3867 Proctor in Ititell. Observ. No. 63. 337TheisochimenaIs 
of greatest cold. 

Isochor, -ehoric : see Iso-. 

Isochromatic (ai-saikramartik), a. [f. Iso- 
+ Chromatic; inmod.F. isochramatique (Littre).] 

1. Optics. Of the same colour or tint, as two 
lines or curves in an interference figure of a biaxial 
crystal. 

3829 Hand-ik. Nat. Philos. I. Polaris. Light vii. 24 
(U. K. S.) A more accurate description of the form of these 
isochromatic curves, or lines of equal tint, 1831 Brewster 
Newton (1855) I. vii. 174 Owing to the curvature of the 
surfaces, .the forms of the isochromatic lines, or the lines of 
equal tint, are various and beautiful. 1837 Whewell Hut. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 309 They give oval and knotted 
isochromatic lines. 

2. Photog. = Orthochromatio. 

Isochronal (oisp'kronal), a. Also 8 crroit. 

-cronal. [f. mod.L. isochronous (Leibnitz), a. Gr. 
iaoxpov-os equal in time (f. Zero-, Iso- + XP^ yoS time) 
+ -At. Cf. F. isochrone (1703 in Hatz.-Darm.).J 
= Isochronous. 

t Isochronal _ line [tr. L. line a isochrona (Leibnitz, 1689)], 
a curve in which a heavy body descends with uniform 
city, i.e. moving through equal spaces in equal times. Obs. 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc . 264 The Entireness of ms 
Kingdom is Synchronal to the two Witnesses Prophesying 
in Sackcloth, they being both Isochronal, or of equal lime. 
2706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Malhescos 290 In a Medium 
that does not Tesist, the shorter Oscillations in a Cjcloiu 
are nearly Isocronal. 1794 Atwood in Phil. Iryns. 
LXXXIV. 136 The isochronal property of spiral sp ,in £'* 
2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 293/2 The isochronal property wm c ‘> 
Galilei ascribed to the pendulum. x866 Branch & Cox 
Diet. Sci., etc., Isochronal axes, in Mecliamcs, ruces arounu 
which if a body be made to oscillate, the oscillations will oe 
performed in equal times. 

Hence Iso’chronally adv. — Iso’CHRONOUSLT. 
So IsocLrono (ovsokroun) a. (sb.) [F. isochronal • 
Isochronic (aistfkqrnik), Isochro’nical adjs. ** 
Isochronous. 

1882 Ocilvie, *IsochronaIIy, so as to be isochronal. *$97 
Evelyn N uni ism. viii. 281 The Equated * Isotione Motion. 
1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Gcog. I. Pref. 35 The degrees cl 
the meridian, and the lengths of an isochrone pendulum, 
will always increase together, a 177^ Goldsm. bury. r-Xf> 
Philos. (1776) I. 292 Geometricians might make tncir calcu- 
lations on several mathematical problems with S^ c .?‘ c 
precision, as in Brachystochrones, Isochrones, and suen 
1859 L. F. StMtsoN Handbk. Dining vi. (1E65I 57 * he 
did not display that isochrone movement winch announce 
good work. 2779 Mann in Phil. Trans. LXI\. ^3 Ini* 
curve is what is called the Horizontal *lK>chromc. 

G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. I. iii. 65 The # i«x:hromcaJ 
vibrations of the pendulum. 1827 Westni. Ret’. » 

He [Anacreon] mixed up lambic catalcctic dimeters .. 
Trochaic acatalcctic dimeters, .as if they were tsocliromcau 

Isochronism (oisp*kroniz*in). [(• ** prcc. 
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+ -isir: cf. Gr. xpmt(-tar tc > spend time, continue 
in time. Cf. F. isochronism: (1735 in Hatz.).] 
The character or property of being isochronous, or 
of oscillating or taking place in equal spaces of time. 
_ 1770 Genii, Mag', XL. 416 Nothing seemed to stop its 
isochronism. 1786 Bonnycastle Astron. vi. 97 Galileo . . is 
said to have discovered the isochronism of the pendulum. 
1812-16 Playfair Nat. P/til, (18x9) I. 285 Noise and dis- 
cordant sounds arise from a want of isochronism of vibration. 
1834 Hand-bk . Nat . Philos. III. Hist. Astron. xx. 104/1 
(ILK.S.) The isochronism of spiral steel springs, when used 
as a balance in watches. 1857 Denison Clocks <5- Locks 5 
That peculiarly valuable quality of the pendulum called 
isochronism, or the disposition to vibrate different arcs in 
very nearly the same time (provided the arcs are none of 
them large). 

Isochronous (msp’kronas), a. [f. as Iso- 
chron- AL + -ous.] Taking place in or occupying 
equal times ; equal in metrical length ; equal in 
duration, or in intervals of occurrence, as the vibra- 
tions of a pendulum ; characterized by or relating to 
vibrations or motions of equal duration ; vibrating 
uniformly, as a pendulum. 

1706 Phillips s.v. Isochrone, The Vibrations or Sv/ings of 
a Pendulum, or hanging Weight, that are made in the same 
Space of Time, are said to be Isochronous. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man j. ii. 119 Vibratory Motions of different 
Lengths can be isochronous only according to one Law. 
1784 Seale Grk. Metres (L.), The tribrach and iambic are 
isochronous. 1789 Burney Hist, Mus. III. i. 31 The 
poetical measures . . when sung in the drawling and iso- 
chronous manner afford the ear no pleasure. i8za Southev 
Poet. I Vies. (1853) Pref. 23/2 If the English verse is not 
isochronous with the Latin, it must be shorter. 182s J- 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 516 The great object of the 
escapement is to preserve this isochronous motion of the 
pendulum. 1884 F. ]■ Britten l Patch Clockue. 126 
A balance spring is said to be isochronous when it causes 
both the long and short arcs of the balance to be performed 
in the same time. 

b. Taking place (vibrating, etc.) in the same 
time, or at the same intervals of time, as something 
else; equal in duration (vibration-period, etc.) to 
or with something. 

1776 Cavallo in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 410 The snappings 
..seemed at first isochronous with the shocks I had received. 
1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 415 The tumour., 
offers a pulsation to the touch isochronous with the arterial 
pulse. 1879 G. Prcscott Sp. % Telephone 129 There follows 
. . a series of oscillations, which are isochronous with the 
intermittence of the current. 

Hence Iso’chronously adv., in an isochronous 
manner; in equal times. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. 238 The Membrane will 
be fitted to vibrate isochronously with the several Tones. 
1833 Wheatstone in Phi\ Trans. 596 The resultants of 
very simple modes of vibration oscillating isochronously. 
I-socied, ME. pa. pple. of Sociezl, to associate. 
Isoclinal (aisoklarnal), a. and sb. [f. Iso- + 
Gr. K\tv-civ to bend, slope, slant : cf. ho/eXivij-s 
equally balanced. In mod.F. isocline .] 

A. adj. 1 . Pkys. Geog. Indicating equal mag- 
netic inclination : applied to lines connecting points 
on the earth’s surface at which the magnetic inclina- 
tion or dip is the same ; relating to or containing 
such lines. 

1839 Sabine {title) Report on the Magnetic Isoclinal and 
Isodynamic Lines in the British Islands. 1851-9 — in Man. 
Set. Enq. 97 In theoretical respects the Isoaynainic and 
Isoclinal lines are not less essential. 1887 Gumming Electr. 
treated Experimentally 52 The lines on the isoclinal map. 
2 . Geol. (See quot.) 

Cf. the analogous anticlinal , synclinal, applied to less 
acute bends or folds of strata. 

1882 Geikie Tcxt-bk.Gcol , 503 Where a series of strata 
has been so folded and inverted that its reduplicated mem- 
bers appear to dip regularly in one direction, the structure 
is termed isoclinal. Ibid. 930 The flexures are often so 
rapid that after denudation of the tops of the arches the 
strata are isoclinal, or appear to be dipping all in the same 
direction. 

B. sb. Phys. Geog. An isoclinal line: see A. 1. 

x389 Nature xx Apr. 565/1 The directions of the isogonals, 

tsoclinals, and lines of equal horizontal force have been found. 
Isocline (oi'Stfkbin), Geol. [f. Gr. honXivij-s: 
see prec. Cf. F. isocline adj., isoclinal : cf. anti- 
cline, syncline. ] An isoclinal fold of a stratum or 
series of strata. 1890 in Cent. Did . 

Isoclinic (ois<?klrmk), a. and sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ic.] — Isoclinal A. 1, B. 

X855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Isoclmic. 189a J. Thornton 
Adv. Physiogr. xvi. § 257 Isodimc Lines are lines drawn 
through places which have the same [magnetic] inclination 
or dtp. Ibid., These two sets of magnetic lines, Logonics 
and isoclinics. 

Isocolic (aisokp'lik), a. Gr. Rkct. and Pros. 
[f. as next + ic. Cf. mod.F. isocole (Littre) .] Con- 
sisting, as a sentence or period, of * cola , mem- 
bers, or clauses, of equal length. Also (irreg.) 
+Iaocole*tic a. Obs. (in quot. loosely applied to 
the members themselves). 

1652 Ukquhakt Jc-.vH YVks. (1834) 293 The harmony of 
a well- concerted period, in its isocoletick and parisonal 
members. 

U Isocolon (sisA'^d/n). Gr. Rhet. and Pros. 
[f. Gr. XgukuK-os, -ov of equal members or clauses, 
teo-, Iso- + Kui\ov limb, member, Colon. Also 


in mod.F. (Littre).] n. The use of equal 1 cola * 
or members of a period in immediate succession, 
b. An isocolic period. 

1706 Phillips, Isocolon, a Term us’d when two Sentences 
are alike in length. 

I-socoured, ME. pa. pple. of Succour v. 
Isocracy (aisp-krasi). [ad. Gr. looKparta 
equality of power or political rights, f. icro-, Iso- 
+ KpaTos, /rpaTe- strength, power; see -CUACW] 
Equality of power or rule; a system of govern- 
ment in which all the people possess equal political 
power. 

x6ga L. S. People* s Liberty vii. 12 It remaineth doubtfull, 
whether people who live together, may lawfully retain an 
Isocracie among them. X796 Southey in Life 1. 265 There 
is a very seditious Spaniard there now, preaching Atheism 
and Isocracy. 1879 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XXVIII. 
155A Aspirations after social isocracy, and socialism in all 
its protean aspects. 1895 Q. Rev. Apr. 456 A debasing 
isocracy, which. already views with suspicion the cultivation 
of the highest literature as savouring of patrician insolence. 

So Isocrat (arsokreet) [see -cratJ, an advocate of 
isocracy; Isocratioc., of or pertaining to. or advo- 
cating isocracy; Xso'cratize v. ? intr. to practise 
isocracy. 

x8ox Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. iv. (1851) 3/2 The young 
hopes and lieat of Japhet may force him into a livelier 
interest ; he should be for isocratizing. 189 4 Daily Nczes 
22 June 6/3 The new name which Mr. Allen suggests and 
Mr. Reid adopts is ‘The Isocratic Party. * Isocrats we are, 
Isocrats let us call ourselves ’. 

IsocrymalCsisflkrarmaljjfl.and sb. Phys . Geog. 
[f. Iso- + Gr. /tpD/xor cold + -al.] a. adj. Ap- 
plied to lines on a map, etc. connecting places at 
which the temperature is the same during a speci- 
fied coldest part ( e.g . the coldest 30 consecutive 
days) of the year. b. sb. An isocryraal line ; also 
Isocryme (ai'sakraim). 

1852 Dana Crust, 11. 1451 The lines are isochexmal lines, 
or, more properly, isocrymal lines. / bid. 1453 It is., an 
objection to using the isotheres, that those towards the 
equator are much more irregular in course than the iso- 
crymes. Ibid. 1456 The fitness of the other isocry mals for 
the purposes of illustrating the geographical distribution of 
marine species. 

Isocyclous, -daetylous: see Iso-. 

I-sodden, i-sode(n, ME. pa. pple. of Seethe v. 
Isodiabatic (sbsadaiiabje'tik), a. Physics, [f. 
Iso- + Gr. StapariKus able to pass through; cf. 
Adiabatic,] Relating to or indicating the trans- 
mission of equal amounts of heat to and from 
a body or substance. 

[1854 Rankine in Phil. T rans. CXL1V. 1. 128 It is required 
to find, by the determination of points, a corresponding 
curve passing through a given point Ii, such, that the quan- 
tity of heat absorbed or emitted by the substance in passing 
from any given isothermal curve to another, shall be the 
same, whether the pressures and volumes be regulated 
according to the original curve, or according to the curve 
passing through the point B. . . This curve, and the curve 
EF, in their relation to each other, may be called Curves of \ 
Egual Transmission.} 1859 — Steam Eng. (1861) 345 The 1 
lines EF and GH have the required property, and are said I 
to be isodiabatic with respect to each other. 

Isodiametric (aisodaqame’trik), a. [f. Iso- 
+ Diametric.] Having equal diameters ; spec. 
applied in Bot. to cells of rounded or polyhedral 
form ; in Cry si. to crystals having equal lateral 
axes. 

X884 Bower & Scott Dc Barfs Phaner. 117 The forms 
of thin-walled parenchymatous cells are in the main nearly 
iso-diametric ; out there often occur also elongated-prismatic, 
spindle-shaped cells, and the like. X885 Goodale Phys. 
Bot. (1892) 60 Three principal shapes [of cells] may be. .dis- 
tinguished.. short or isodiametric, elongated, and flattened. 

So Isodiame’trical a. = prcc. 

1886 Jrnl. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. 11. VI. 1. 109 Cells. . which 
may be either Lo-diametrical or elongated in^ a direction 
either parallel to or at right-angles with the axis. 

Isodimorphous, -ism : sec Iso-. 

II Isodomon, -mum (aisp’dompn, -mm). Ajic. 
Gr. Arch. [Gr. hobopov (L. tsodomum), neuter 
adj., f. Itro-, Iso- + 5 opos layer or course in a 
building.] A method of building in which blocks 
of equal length were laid in courses of uniform 
thickness, each vertical joint of a course being 
above the middle of a block in the course next 
below. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 593 The Greekes haue akinde of 
wall which they make of bard pebbles or flint couched cuen 
and laid in order by line and leuell, like as we do in bricke 
wals: and this kind of building they call in Masonrie 
Isodomon. 1842-76 Gwilt A rchit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Isodomum , 
one of the methods of building walls practised by the Greeks. 

IsodomOUS (ais/vdomos), a. [f. as prec. 4- 
-0U3.] Of the nature of, or belonging to, isodomon. 

1850 LntTCii tr. C. O. Mullers A nc. Art ted. a) 2x9 The 
walls arc isodomous or pseudisodomous, often also with 
oblique joints. 1865 C. T. Newton Trav. Levant viii. 95 
At the foot, .is a piece of ancient wall, composed partly of 
polygonal, partly of isodomous blocks. 

Iso dynamic (ahsudinarmik), a. (sb.) [f. Gr. 
iaobvvap-oi equal in power -f -ic : after dynamic .] 
Of or pertaining to equal force. 

1 . Phys. Geog., etc. Indicating equal (magnetic) 
force; applied to lines connecting points (of the 


earth’s surface, etc.) at which the intensity of the 
magnetic force is the same ; or to a map or chart 
on which _ such lines are marked. Also as sb. An 
isodynamic line. 

| 1837 Brewster Magnet. 254 M. Hanstecn has projected 

on a map of the globe the lines passing through the places 
in which the [magnetic] intensity has the same value. These 
lines he calls isodynamic lines or those of equal force, and 
they are, generally speaking, nearly parallel to each other, 
and to the Ijnes of equal dip. 1839 Sabine {title) Report on 
the Magnetic Isoclinal and Isodynamic Lines in the British 
Islands. 1857 W hewdll Hist. Induct. Sc. (ed. 3) 1 1 1. 52 The 
intensity of the magnetic force is expressed by charts.. on 
which are drawn the isodynamic.. curves. 

2 . Of equal force, value, or efficacy. 

1842 Blachzu. Mag. LII. 729 Forty gallons of water .. in 
the * Black Hole * of Calcutta, would have been rated . . as 
isodynamic with gold. 

Isodyna'mical, a. [f. as prec. + al.] = 
prec. I. 

1837 Brewster Magnet. 31 Professor Hnnsteen resolved 
. . to determine the form of the lines of equal intensity, or, 
as he calls them, the isodynamicat magnetic lines. 1870 
R. M. Ferguson Electr. 44 In 1837, Colonel Sabine pub- 
lished an isodynamical chart of the whole globe. 

Iaodynamous (aisodi-namss), a, Bot . [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] Growing with equal vigour on 
both sides : = isobryous (see Iso-). 

. *835 Lindley Inirod. Bot. {1848) II. 67 Cassini suggests 
isodynamous or isobrious for dicotyledons. 1855 in Mayne. 
Iso-electric : see Iso-. 

Isofagus, obs. erron. f. CEsopiiacus. 

Isogamy (aisp ’garni). Biol. [f. Iso- 4- Gr. 
7 a/iof, -yapta marriage.] The union of two equal 
and similar ‘ gametes’ or cells in reproduction, as 
in conjugation. So Iso gamete (oisf garnet) [Gr. 
yafitTTjs, 7 asxtTrj spouse], each of the two uniting 
cells, in isogamy. Isogamoua (aisp'gamss) a., 
characterized by isogamy. 

1891 Hartog in Nature 17 Sept. 484 Isogamy, the union 
of gametes undistinguisbablc in size, form, and behaviour. 
Ibid., The union may be isogamous or anisogamous. Ibid., 
True Parthenogenesis.. may occur in the case of (1) Jso- 
gametes ■ (2) Amsogametes (male and female) ; (3) Oogamctes. 

Isogen (oi*sJd3en). [f. Jso- + Gr. 7«W off- 
spring.] A line or curve in a diagram showing the 
various combination of the ages of the parents 
which arc associated with the same average birth- 
rate. 

1894 F. Galto.n in Prec. Royal Soc. 12 Jan., In natality 
tables, the ages of the father and mother take the place of 
the latitudes and longitudes in weather charts, and lines of 
similar birth-rates, or, as I would call them, ‘ isogens *, take 
the place of isobars. 

^ Isogenous (aisp-d^/nas), a. Biol. [f. eccl. Gr. 
tVoyevq-j equal in kind or nature (f. ho Iso- + 
ytvos race, descent, kind) + -ous. ] Having the same 
or a similar origin : said of organs or parts, in dif- 
ferent groups of animals, derived from the same 
or corresponding tissue of the embryo. So Iso-- 
geny, the condition of being isogenous. 

XB84 Stand. Nat. Hist. (188S) I. Introd. X7 A general 
homology may be indicated by the word isogeny, indicating 
a general similarity of origin ; thus, the nervous systems of 
worms, arthropods, molluscs, and vertebrates are isogenous, 
all being derivations of the cpihlast. 

Isogeotherm (ais^id^ropfijm). phys. Geog. 
[f. Iso- + Gr. 7 ecu- earth 4- Oipya] heat, Ocppos 
hot; cf. geothermic , etc.] A line or surface 
(usually imaginary) connecting points in the 
interior of the earth having the same temperature; 
an isogeo thermal line. 

1864 in W ebster. 1877 Le Conte Elan. Geol. 11. (1879) 78 
If the rate of increase were everywhere the same, the iso- 
geothenns would be everywhere concentric. x83x Judd 
F olcanocs xii. 359 The Logeotherms, or lines indicating the 
depths at which the same mean temperature is found within 
the earth’s crust. 

Hence Isogeotho’rmal, laogeotho’rmic adjs., 
of the nature of an isogeotherm ; indicating equal 
temperatures in the interior of the earth. 

183* De i-v Bcchc Geol. Man. (ed 2) 15 If we draw lines 
through all the points which have the same terrestrial tem- 
perature, these isogeothermal lines resemble the isothermal, 
as they are parallel to the equator, but diverge from it in 
several points. 1834 Mks. Somerville Cortuex. Phys. Sc. 
xx vi. (1849) 280 Lines drawn through all those point* in the 
upper strata of the globe which have the same mean annual 
temperature .. are isogeothermal lines. 

IsogOR (ai’sffgpn). Gcom. rare In 7-S 
erron. isagon. [f. Gr. hcr^urt-os cqui-angular.J 
A figure having equal angles. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 51, Isagon. So 1700 in Moxon Math. 
Diet .; X721 in Bailey. 

Isogonal (oisp’gonal), a. (sb.) [f. as prcc. + 

-al : cf. hexagonal, etc.] 

1 . = Isogonic a. 1 and sb. 

1857 Whew ell Hist. Induct. Sc. fed. 3) III. 52 Tbs 
values of these elements at any given time, .can be expressed 
by charts of the earth’s surface, on which are drawn the 
isodynamic, isogonal, ami isoclinal curves. Hid. 54 The 
isogonal curves may be looked upon as deformations of the 
curve* deduced byKuIer from the supposition of two pole*. 

2 . Having equal angles, equiangular. 

1878 Gurnf.y Crystallogr. 3i When the angles between 
every two adjacent planes lying in one zone are enual to 
each other they constitute an isogonal (or equal-angled) zone. 
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Isogonio (sistfgp-nik), ff - 1 0 *-) Phys. Geog. 
[f. os prec. + -ic.] Indicating equal angles (of 
magnetic variation) ; applied to lines on a map, 
etc. connecting points of the earth’s surface where 
the magnetic declination, or variation from . the 
true north, is the same ; or to a map, etc. exhibit- 
ing such lines. Also as sb. An isogonic Hne.^ 

1851-9 Sabirs in Man. Set. Enq. 97 The Isogonic lines., 
have a direct practical importance and value in navigation. 
1870 R. M. Ferguson EUctr. 27 The lines of equal declina- 
tion are called isogonic lines; those of equal dip, isoclittic\ 
and those of equal intensity, isodynamic lines. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Exp. App. 642 With regard to the variations of the 
compass, as derived from an isogonic chart. 1892 J. 
Thosutoh Alfa. Physiogr. xvu § 257 These two sets of 
magnetic lines, isogonics and isochmcs. 

IsogO*nic, a~ Biol. [f. as next + -ic : cf. Gr. 
yovtrcos ancestral.} Characterized by isogonism. 

In mod. Diets. 

Isogonism (aisp'goniz’m). Biol. [f. Iso- + 
Gr. yovos, 7 qv-t) offspring + -isir. Cf. Gr. lao - 
7 avia equality of kind.] The production of sexual 
individuals of the same structure from, different 
stocks, occurring in some Hydrozoa. 

1884 Sedgwick.& Heathcote tr. Clans' Zool. I. vii. 240 
Medusas of identical structure also, which one would place 
in the same genus, may form the sexual generations of 
bydroid stocks belonging to different families {isogonism). 

Iso gram (arsdgrzem). [f. Iso- + -gra^l] A 
proposed general term for lines on a diagram, etc. 
indicating equality of some physical condition or 
quantity, as isotherms, isobars, etc. 

1889 F. Galton in Nature 31 Oct. 651 Isobars, isotherms, 
and other contour lines . . (to which the general name 
isograms might well be given). 

Isographic (aisogrre-fik), a . [f. Iso- + -gra- 
phic. Cf. Gr. hrdypacbax writing like.] =Hqmalo- 

GRAPHIC I. 

1872 Proctor Ess. A si ran. xxiii. 283 M. Babinet. .called 
it the homolographic projection of the globe ; the term iso- 
graphic seems preferable, however. 

Hence Isogra’pliicaUy adv ., in the way of iso- 
graphic projection. 

1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. xxiii. 284 There is no single 
point for which any finite area of the globe can be iso- 
graphically projected. 1885 A. M. Clerke Astron. xgth 
Cent. xii. 437 The laborious process of isographically chart- 
ing the whole of Argelander’s 324,000 stars. 

Isography (ois^grafi). rare~°. ff. Iso- -h 
-GRAPHY.] (See quot.) 

1846 Worcester, Isography , imitation of handwriting. 
Ency. 

Isogenous to Isohyetose ; see Iso-. 
X-soilled, ME. pa. pple. of Soil v. ; I- soke (n, 
of Suck v. 

Isolate (arsflab’l, i's-), a. [f. Isol-ate + 
-able.] Capable of being isolated. 

a 1855 Mansfield Salts (1865) 441 The notion that the 
complex base H3NH is a self-existent, probably isolable 
body, a 1856 Sir W. Hamilton in Daily News (i88d 20 
Sent. 5/6 Algebra and geometry are . . isolated or at feast 
isolable from all outward and accidental phenomena. 

Isolate i’s-), a. {sb.) [ad. It. isolato 

(F. isoU) L. insula t -us insulated, f. insula island: 

see -ate 2 2.] = Isolated. 

1810 Wifpe u Aonian Hours (1820) 30 There isolate it 
stands. 1840 Erasers Mag. XXII. 616 A thing isolate and 
apart amongst apparitions. 1854 R. G. Latham Native 
Races Russian hmp. 71 The isolate and sporadic Tshud.. 
are called.. Karelian. 1890 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 78 There is 
no life so isolate that beauty knows it not. 

B. sb. Something isolated. 

1890 C. L. Morgan Attint. Life 322 We may call the pro- 
cess .. isolation, and the products of the process we may 
term isolates. 

Isolate (arsJlcU, i*s-), v. [A back-formation 
from Isolated; or f. F. isoler (1690 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. It. isolarc (:— L. instil arc) + -ate 3.] 

1 . trans. To place or set apart or alone ; to cause 
to stand alone, detached, separate, or unconnected 
with other things or persons ; to insulate. 

1807 Co xnAust ria II. 517 The means of. . isolating England 
from the states of the continent. . 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. 
Blue. be. (ed. 2) 357 Whatever isolates people from people 
is a mischievous partition walL *851 Willmott Pleas. Lit. 
xxl (1857) ia 3 The historian cannot isolate a hero, or a 
saint. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1870) I. v. 164 He found 
germs in the mercury used to isolate his air. 1873 Hamer* 
ton Intel/. Life ix. vi. (1856) 328 High culture always 
isolates. 

2 . Client. To obtain (a substance) free from all 
its combinations; to obtain as a separate substance. 

1836 J. M. Gully Magendie's Formal, (ed. 2) 153 Vau* 
quefin and Pelletier have made some attempts to isolate the 
naive principle of croton oil. . 1B53 W. Gregory Inorg. 
Cheat, (cd. 3) 96 Ammonium, if it exists, is resolved into 
ammonia. .and hydrogen, whenever we attempt to isolate it. 
1854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 345 The natural 
fonu of carbon when isolated is a black solid. Ibid. 514 
Osmious acid has never been isolated. 

3. Elect r. = Insul.vtj; v. 3. 

1855 (sec Isolator). 18^9 All iVnz* Pound No. 30. So A 
.. fragment of the Atlantic cable, wire incased aiidisolated 
by guiu-pcrcha 1876 S. Kens. Mux. Calal. No. 1371 
Mica-plates for isolating electrical apparatus. 

‘ 1 . To cut off (an infected person or place) from all 
contact with others ; to subject to strict quarantine. 


1890 Spectator ox June, Both in Italy and Spain they do 
not scruple to ‘isolate ‘ any infected house in such a way 
that the inmates are imprisoned and cannot get food. 

Isolated (si's^eked, is-),j>pl. a. [f. F. isoli 
(1642 in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. It. isolato (see Isolate 

a.) + -ED. (The French isoli was at first used un- 
changed or with -d, isoli d.) Since the formation 
of Isolate v., isolated has ranked as its pa. pple.] 
Placed or standing apart or alone ; detached or 
separate from other things or persons; nnconnected 
with anything else; solitary’. 

[a 175* Bolingbroke (N. Q. 25 Feb. 1854), The events., 
appear to us very often original, unprepared, single, and 
unrelative, if I may use such a word for want of a better. 
In French, I would say, Iso Us. 1755 Chesterf. Lett. in. 
xxvii. Misc. Wks. 1777 II. 491 As for hearing I have none 
left ; so that I am isoli in the midst of my friends. 1779 
in J. H. Jesse Selwyn <$- Contcmp. (1843-4) IF. 214 What 
must such a little isoli mortal as I do ? 1779 G. Keate 
Sk. fr. Nat. (ed. 2) I. 40 You see me the same isole'd, un- 
connected creature I was then. 2783 Johnson 21 Mar. in 
Boswell , Sir . . this Hanoverian family is isolie here. They 
have no friends.] 

1763 WarburtoN Doctr . Grace Pref. 4 Short, isolated 
Sentences were the mode in which Ancient wisdom delighted 
to convey its precepts for the regulation of human conduct. 
1 800 Brit. Critic Oct., The affected, frenchified, and un- 
necessary word isolated is not English, and we trust never 
will be. ITodd 1818 adds : ‘ I fully agree with the writer 
in considering it a most affected word ’.] i8rx. Sporting 
Mag . XXXV III. 83 He appeared as an isolated inhabitant 
of this great globe. 18x3 Shelley Mab 11. 253 High on 
an isolated pinnacle. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 102 Many 
an isolated inn among the lonely parts of the Roman terri- 
tories. 1840 Carlvle Heroes v. (1872) 165 Johnson’s youth 
was poor, isolated, hopeless, very miserable. 1865 Lubbock 
Preh. Times viii. (1869) 254 Occasionally we find them 
isolated, but more frequently in groups. 1875 Tylor in 
Eticycl. Brit. II. 119/1 What philologists describe as isolated 
languages , such as the Basque appears to be, are rather 
isolated groups of dialects. 1879 M. Arnold Ess. Deniocr. 
45 Collective action is more efficacious than isolated indi- 
vidual effort. i88x Flower in Nature No. 619. 437 When 
groups of animals become so far differentiated from each 
other as to represent separate species, they remain isolated. 
Hence I’solatedly adv. 

1843 Mozley Ess., Strafford (1878) l. 82 All the knots 
and rough spots .. were brought up, singly and isolatedly 
enlarged upon. 1865 Stirling Seer. Hegel I. ii. 50 Being, 
looked at isolatedly, vanishes of its own accord, and dis- 
appears in its own opposite. 1877 Huxley A nat. Inv. A nim . 
xii. 685 The appearance, between the epiblast and the hypo- 
blast, of cytodes, either isolatedly or in a continuous layer. 

Isolation (aisol^’Jbn, is-), [a. F. isolation 

(1791 in Hatz.-Darm.), n. of action from isoler to 
Isolate.] The action of isolating; the fact or 
condition of being isolated or standing alone; 
separation from other things or persons ; solitari- 
ness. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea ii. 14 The exiles con- 
demned to the mines run a risk of isolation proportioned to 
the smallness of their numbers. 1843 Carlyle Past ff Pr. 
iv. iv, Isolation is the sum-total of wretchedness to man. 
1844 Stanley Arnold II. viii. 13 How complete was the 
isolation in which he found himself, when he. was almost 
equally condemned, in London as a bigot, and in Oxford as 
a latitudinarian. 1856. — Sinai 4- Pen. viii. (1858) 323 We 
naturally pass to its isolation from the rest of Palestine. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. r. ii. 21 In savage isolation, stood the 
obelisk of the Matterhorn. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serin. v. 
115 To meditate in solitude and isolation on the use of being 
wise. x8o6 Sir W. Laurier in Canadian Ho. Assembly 
5 Feb., Whether splendidly isolated or dangerously isolated, 
l will not now debate.; but for my pan, I think splendidly 
isolated,, because this isolation of England comes from her 
superiority. 1896 Goschen Sp. at Lewes 26 Feb., We have 
stood alone in that which is called isolation — our splendid 
isolation, as one of our colonial friends was good enough to 
call it. 

b. The obtaining of a chemical element or com- 
pound as a separate substance. 

i8<u J. Scoffern in Or As Circ . Sc. t Chem.' 3 35 Whether 
the hypothetical compound ammonium can exist except in 
combination is unknown. Chemists have failed to ac- 
complish its isolation. 1898 G. S. Newth Inorg. Chem. 
(ed. 6) 471 The method by which Davy first [in 1807] effected 
the isolation of potassium was by the electrolysis of potas- 
sium hydroxide. 

c. spec. The complete separation of patients 
suffering from a contagious or infectious disease, 
or of a place so infected, from contact with other 
persons. Also attrib. in isolation hospital , camp , 
etc., that by which isolation is effected. 

1891 Daily News 8 OcL 3/1 A much needed institution In the 
»hape of an Isolation Hospital. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1046 
Since the new isolation hospital was erected, 1897 Daily 
News 5 Feb. 10/5 Owing to the breakdown of the medical 
examinations at Bombay numerous pilgrims had already 
reached Calcutta. He heartily supported the idea of isola- 
tion camps. 

Hence Isolationist, one who favours or advo- 
cates isolation. In U.S. politics, one who thinks 
Jhe Republic ought to pursue a policy of political 
isolation. 

*899 Press (Philadelphia) 25 Mar. 8 Their consent ought 
to have been obtained first, according to the creed of the 
isolationists 

I*solator. [agent-n. from Isolate v. : sec -on.] 
One \yho or that which isolates ; a contrivance for 
isolating, an insulator. 

. l8 SS Maynk Expos. Lex., Isolator , ihe apparatus used 
in electrical experiments for isolating bodies. 1884 F. J. 


Britten IVatch <§* Clocknt. 126 [An] Isolator .. in a minute 
repeater [is] a. device for keeping the click from contact with 
the surprise piece on the minute snaillM the slide in the 
band of the case is pushed round. 1900 Pilot 4 Aug. 138/3 
The.piano.must be .. placed on glass salt cellars, if the old 
fashioned isolators are not at hand. 

I-sold, ME. pa. pple. of Sell v. 
fl'SOlet. Obs. rare. [ad. It. isoletta % dim. of 
iso la island.] A small island, an islet. 

1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 520 Eabelmandel, Cama- 
ran, and Mazua are accounted amongst the chiefs of these 
Isolets. 1633 J . Hayward tr. Biondi 's Eromena 181 N orth. 
ward from that Cape stood a little disinhabited Isolet. 

Isologous (aisp-logas), a. Chem. [f. Iso- + 
Gr. \6yos word, reason, ratio, relation + -ous.] 
Having equality or parallelism of relations: ap- 
plied lo two or more hydrocarbon series, of each of 
which the members are related to each other in the 
same way : see quots. 

1857 W. A. Miller Elent. Chem. § 1184 III. 429 The 
groups of which we are now speaking are isologous with the 
alcohols— that is to say, that the compounds which constitute 
each of these groups are related to each other in a manner 
similar to that of the components of the alcohol group with 
which they are compared. .. The allyiic, the benzoic, and 
the cinnamic series, are isologous with that of alcohol. 1899 
Dobbin tr. Ladenbury's Hist . Glum. xi. 217 The homologous 
and isologous series constitute the one part of Gerhardt’s 
classification ; the other part is represented by the hetero- 
logous series. 

t I-SOJn, i-some, a. Obs. [OE. geslm, pi. -t, 
f. som agreement, concord, ablaut grade of sam-, 
in OE. samen , Same, etc.] Unanimous, agreed, 
reconciled, at peace. 

a xooo Riddles lxxxv. 21 (Exon.) Wit wreron gesome. c 1000 
^Elfric Gen . xlv. 24 Beo}> swy |?e ^esome. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
93 Nu eft . . weien pile ispechen a^ein inumen and isome. 
c 1205 Lay. 30613 Wind and )>a wide se ba eke isome. a 1250 
Rclig. Songs in Owl «$• Night. (Percy Soc.) 79 And wi5 hali 
chirche maken us i-som Thenne mohe we ewemen Crist at 
the dom. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 52 SuJ>ke hakengelond ibe 
iwerred ilome Of )>e folc in denemarch bat _ne bep no3t jot 
isome. Ibid. 1858 Constaunce . . granted him J>at Kinedom 
& |?at pes of rome & bileuede in J>is lond to gadere bo{ie 
iso me. 13 . . Song of Joy 20,21 {in A darn Davy , etc. E. E.T. S. 
1878,94), Er he oure flescli nome .. to maken vs ysomc; 
Ysome nere we nowjth before. 

Isomer (srsJmsi). Clem. [mod. (Berzelius, 
1830) f. Gr. lao^iep-rjs sharing equally, f. loo- Iso- 
+ fiipos part, share : in mod.F. isomire.] A sub- 
stance isomeric with another ; any one of a number 
of isomeric compounds. 

x866 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 2g6 It (Ethylene Oxide] does 
not form like its isomer aldehyde a crystalline compound 
with ammonia. x88o Cleminshaw Wurtd Atom. The. 295 
The notion of atomicity has furnished sure data for the 
interpretation of isomers. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. (1872) 
51 The isomers of cellulose are mucilage, gums, and dextrin. 
1893 Pr. Krapotkin in 1 gth Cent. Aug. 251 Very often 
such isomeres differ from each other by having different 
boiling-points. 

Isomere (oi'sdmloj). Comp. Anat. [Of same 
deriv. as prec.] A part or segment of a limb in 
one species of animal homologous or correspond- 
, ing to a part in another species. 

1884 Coues Key N. A. Birds (ed. 2) 220 The lines x-ir 
are isotomes , cutting the limbs into morphologically equal 
parts, or isomeres. 

Isomeric (3is<?me*rik), a. [f. as Isojiek + 
-10 ; in mod.F. isomdrique : after Ger. isomcrisch 
(Berzelius, Jahresbcricht of Swed. Acad. Sciences, 
31 March 1831).] 

1 . Chem. Composed of the same elements in the 
same proportions, and having the same molecular 
weight, but forming different substances, with, dif- 
ferent properties (owing to the different grouping 
or arrangement of the constituent atoms). Said 
of two or more compounds, or of one compound 
in relation to another (const, with). 

This was the sense in which the term was introduced by 
Berzelius ; but many later chemists (e. g. Wanklyn in 
Watts Diet. Chem. 1865) have applied it in a wider sense, 
so as to include also the polymeric compounds of Berzelius, 
i.e. those which have their elements in the same proportions, 
but tile number of atoms in one a multiple of those 111 the 
other, c.g. butyric acid CiHsOo, and aldehyde CjHiO ; by 
these the isomeric compounds of Berzelius have been duun* 
guished as nut am eric. More recent authors again (e. g. 
Tilden in Fow/ws * Chem. 1886) have used these, terms moic 
narrowly,, subdividing the isomeric of Berzelius into iso- 
meric strictly se called, and met am trie', the former hem/; 
compoundsof thesame molecular composition, which exhibit 
the same or closely similar decompositions ami transforma- 
tions, when subjected to the action of the same re*agcnts, 
such as the CjoHs hydrocarbons, the glucoses,. the tartaric 
acids, etc. ; the latter, those whicu exhibit dissimilar trans* 
formations under similar circumstances, as propionic acid, 
methyl acetate, and ethyl formate C-HsOz. . . 

1838 T, Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 605 From the analysis 
of this substance [benzoin] it appears to be isomeric with the 
hydret of benzoyl. . 1842-3 Grove Ccrr. Phys. Fonts (tSjj) 

1 17 These solutions are what is termed isomeric, that is, h.iv e 
as far as can be discovered, the same chemical constitution, 
e 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 311/2 Isomeric bodies have 
similar chemical constituents in the same proportions, ami 
yet their external form may differ, as in sugar and starch. 
1865-73 Watts Diet , Chan. III. a 1 5 Two or more different 
bodies which arc composed of the same clemcnLYand of the 
same proportions of those elements (i.e. which have the 
same percentage composition) arc >aid to be Homeric . 
Cleminshaw Wurtz* Atom. The. 294 We may., imagine 
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isomeric compounds to be produced, according to the place 
occupied by tne atoms fixed in the molecule. i83z Gildurt 
in Jrnl. QuekettClub Ser. u. i, 27 We have already seen that 
cellulose, sugar, starch, and inulin, are isomeric with each 
other. 1892 AIouley 8 c Muir Waits’ Diet. Chan. III. 
88/2 According to our modern conceptions, truly isomeric 
substances,. are equi-molecular compounds containing iden- 
ticalradicles arranged in relatively different modes; and., 
bearing in mind that it was obviously the intention of 
Berzelius to Unfit the scope of the expression, the term iso- 
meric should be used only with reference to such compounds. 

2 . Comp. Anat. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
an isomere ; homologous. 
iBgo Cent. Diet. s.v. t Isomeric segments of the limbs. 

So Isome'rical a . — Isomeric ; IsomeTically 
adv. In recent Diets. 

Isomeride (aisfrmeraid). Chetn. [f. as Isomer 
+ -IDE.] = Isomer. 

1857 W. A. Miller Elent. Client. III. i. 5 The formation 
of tsomeridcSy inetamerides, and polymcrides, as bodies 
which possess the same percentage composition may be 
termed, can only be accounted for by supposing that differ- 
ences of chemical airangement occur in these different 
cases. 189a Mo rle y & Muir Watts' Diet. Chan. III. 85/2 
The hypothesis serves therefore at once to explain.. the 
existence of isomerides which cannot be represented by 
formulae written in a single plane. 

Isomerism (aisp'meriz’m). Client, [f. Isomer 
*h -ISM : in mod.F. isom 4 rismel\ The fact or con- 
dition of being isomeric ; identity of percentage 
composition in compounds differing in properties. 
Physical isomerism', see quot. 1896. 

1838 T. Thomson Chan . Or*. Bodies^ $3 This is one of the 
most extraordinary examples of isomerism at present known. 
1831 Richardson Geol. v. 78 Isomerism, discovered by 
Berzelius, is a principle which is somewhat vague and 
doubtful in its application. 188a Cleminshaw Wurtz'A tom. 
The. 291 Isomerism is due to the difference in molecular 
grouping. 1884 Frankland & Japp Inorg. Client, hi Allo- 
tropy stands in the same relation to elements that isomerism 
does to compounds. 1893 Morley & Mum Watts’ Diet. 
Chem. Ill, 81/x Berzelius never intended that polymerism 
should be regarded as a form of isomerism. 2896 Rem- 
sen Comp, Carbon 163 Bodies may conduct themselves 
chemically in exactly the same way, and yet differ in some 
of their physical properties, as in their action towards polar- 
ized light. To distinguish this kind of isomerism . . it is 
called physical isomerism.. .The branch of chemistry which 
has to deal with the kind of isomerism just referred to, is 
called stereo-chemistry. 

Isomeromorphism (ais^merflimpufiz’m). 
Cryst. [f. isomer 0-, comb, form of next + Gr. 
f tofxp-ri form + -ism.] Isomorphism between iso- 
meric substances. 

1864 Webster cites Dana. 

Isomerous (aisp meros), a. [f. as Isomer + 
-ous.] 

1. Pot. Of a flower: Having the same number 
of parts in each whorl. (Said also of the whorls.) 
Opp. to Heteromerous 2 b. 

1857 Henfrey Bot. § 153 When the organs are equal in 
all the circles, the flowers are isomerous. /bid,. The stamens 
are mostly isomerous, with either one, two, or more whorls, 
when the floral envelopes are regular. 1882 Vines tr. ^ac/w’ 
Bot. box When the number of members is the same in each 
whorl [of a flower] they are said to be isomerous, when this 
is not the case heteromerous. 

2 . Anat. and Zool. Having the same number of 
parts or segments, as in the limbs ; spec . belong- 
ing to the division Isomera of coleopterous insects, 
in which the number of tarsal joints is the same in 
all the legs : opp. to Heteromerous i. Applied 
also to molar teeth having the same number of 
ridges, as in existent elephants. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinards An throp. ii. 74 In reptiles the 
two extremities are. .symmetrical ; and. .isomerous, flexion 
being exerted in the same direction. 

3 . Chem. = Isomeric. 

2864 Webster, Isomorphism , A similarity of crystalline 
form; as, (a) Between substances of like composition _ or 
atomic proportions. .. {b) Between compounds of unlike 
composition or atomic proportions. ..The first of these is 
sometimes distinguished as isomerous or tsonomic isomor- 
phism ; the second as heteromerous or heteronomic iso- 
morphism. Dana. 1887 Syd. See. Lex., Isomerous , same as 
Isomeric. 

Iaomery (aisp'mSri). Chem . [= Ger. isomeric 
(Berzelius, 1832), f. Gr. type *faopc>eta ; in mod.F. 
isom/riei] — Isomerism. 

Isometric (oisme’trik), a. [f. Gr. laoptTp'ia 
equality of measure (f. tao-s + ptrpos) + -IC: in I 
mod.F. isomItriquel\ 

1 . Of equal measure or dimensions. 

1855 Mayne Expos . Lex., Isometric , . . of equal measure, j 
or extent. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 547 If an : 
isometric block of metal be drawn out into a wire, its | 
resistance may be indefinitely increased. j 

2 . Applied to a method of projection or per- I 
spcctive, in which the plane, of projection is ] 
equally inclined to the three principal axes of the j 
object, so that all dimensions parallel to these 
axes are represented in their actual proportions; ] 
used in drawing figures of machines, etc. 

1840 Penny Cyel. XVII. 492/1 This specific application of j 
projection was termed isometric by_ the late Professor | 
Parish, who pointed out its practical utility-, and the facility : 
of its application to the delineation of engines, etc. Ibid., j 
A scale for determining the lengths of the axes of the • 
isometric projection of a circle. 


3. Cryst. Applied to that system of crystalline 
forms characterized by three equal axes mutually 
at right angles (also called cubic , tessera!, etc.); 
belonging to this system. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) Introd. 21 The systems of crystal- 
lization are ..x. Having the axes equal. The Isometric 
system. Ibid. 22 Some of the simpler isometric forms are 
represented in figures x to 50. 

4 . Physiol. See Isotonic 2, quot 1900. 
Isome-trical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. « prec. 2. 

1838 T. Sorwrnt {title) Treatise on Isometrical Drawing. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 492/1 The major axis of the iso- 
metrical projection of a circle is equal to the side of the 
circumscribing square. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. Tccktiol. (ed. 2) I. 265 An isometrical projection of 
the boiler and furnace. 

2 . = prec. 3 . 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Isometricus , applied by Haus- 
manrt and Naumann to a system comprehending the 
crystalline forms in which the coordinate planes are per- 
pendicular between them, and which relates to a system of 
axes three in number that are equal : isometrical. 

Hence Isome’trically adv. } in the way of iso- 
metric projection. 

1840 Penny Cycl XVII. 492/1 The rhombus representing 
the inscribed or circumscribing square isornetrically pro- 
jected... The axes of the ellipse and the side of the cir- 
cumscribing square, when isornetrically projected, are as 
Vj V* -V 2- 

Isometrograph. ( 3 ist 7 ine*tn?graf). [f. Gr. tVo- 
nerpos of equal measure + -graph.] An instru- 
ment for tracing parallel lines at exactly equal 
distances. 

I-aommed, ME. pa. pple. of Sum v % I-somned, 
i-aompned, of Summon v . 

Isomorph (srsampif). Chetn * and Min. 
[mod. f. Gr. type * iaojsopcp-o? of equal form, f. 
iff6- } Iso- 4* poptplj form ; in mod.F. isomorphei\ 
A substance or organism isomorphous with 
another. 

1864 Webster, Isomorph , a substance which has the same 
crystalline form with another. 1885 E. R. Lankester in 
Encyct. Brit. XIX. 849/x Sandy isomorphs of Lagena, 
Nodosaria, Globigerina, and Rotalia. 

Isomorphic (sisDm^ufik), &. [f. as prec. + 
- 10 ; in mod.F. isom orph ique.] I 

1. Chem. and Min. Exhibiting isomorphism, iso- j 
morphous ; pertaining to or involving isomorphism. 

186a Sir H. Holland Ess., Mod. Chem. 444 This peculiar 
isomorphic relation between various chemical substances, 
having in themselves other singular resemblances. 1894 
Thinker V. 435 This statement is not vitiated by the exist- 
ence of such phenomena as those of pleomorphism and of 
isomorphic replacement. 

2. Math. Said of groups corresponding to each 
other in form, and in the nature and product of 
their operations. 

1897 Burnside Theory of Groups 21 If a correspondence 
can be established between the operations of G and G\ so 
that to every operation of G there corresponds a single 
operation of G', . . while to the product AB of any two 
operations of G m there corresponds the product A'B' of the 
two corresponding operations of G'» the groups G and G' 
are said to be simply isomorphic. 

Isomorphism (aisum^ufiz’m). [mod. (Mit- 
scherlich, 1 S 19 ) f. as prec. + -ism : in mod.F. iso - 
morphismc/\ The character of being isomorphous. 

1. Chem. and Min. The property of crystallizing 
in the same or closely related forms, esp. as ex- 
hibited by substances of analogous composition. 

The general law of isomorphism affirms that bodies having 
a similar chemical composition have also the same form ; 
or, in other words, that analogous elements and groups of 
elements may replace one another in composition without 
essential alteration of crystalline form. (Watts.) 

1828111 Webster. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 29 5 The 
isomorphism of certain groups of chemical elements. 1841 
Trimmer Pract.Ge0l.Z2 The discovery by Professor Mitscber- 
lich, of what is called the isomorphism of crystals, diminishes 
in some degree the value of crystalline form as a distinctive 
character. 1851 Richardson Geol. (1855) 78 Isomorphism is 
the law by which an equal number of atoms, combining in 
the same manner, may give birth to similar crystalline 
forms, although the constituent elements arc of a different 
nature. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 423 Mitscherlich’s 
first observation, presented to the^ Berlin Academy of Science 
in 18 ig, related to the isomorphism of the phosphates and 
arsenates. 1879 Rutley Stud. Bocks x. 97 Completely 
establishing the isomorphism of orthoclase and albite. 

2. Math. Identity of form and of operations 
between two or more groups. 

Isomorphous (aistunpufas), a. [f. as Iso- 

MOBPH + -OUS.] 

1. Chem. and Min. Having the property of 
crystallizing in the same or closely related geo- 
metric forms: said esp. of two compounds or 
groups of compounds of different elements, but of 
analogous composition (cf. Homceomorphous). 

1828 in Webster citing Edin. Rev. 1837 Wheuxll 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) III- 189 Various elements which 
are isomorphous to each other. 1841 Trimmer Pract. 
Geol. 83 The salts of arsenious acid are isomorphous with 
those Q*f phosphoric acid. 1853 W. Gregory Inorg. Chem. 

(ed. 3) 41 we observe next, that chromic acid may be 
substituted for sulphuric acid, without change of form; in 
other words, these acids are isomorphous. 1871 Roscoe 
Elan. Chem. 197 Certain substances exhibiting a similarity 


in their chemical constitution are found to crystallize in 
the same forms, — these are said to be isomorphous. Ibid. 
3i2 The salts of exsium and rubidium are isomorphous 
with the corresponding potassium compound*. xS3o 
Cleminshaw Wurtz' Atom. The. 59 For the form to remain 
unchanged in analogous compounds, the elements which 
replace each other must be mutually isomorphous. 

2 . Math. « Isomorphic 2. 

-ison, suffix of sbs., repr. OF. -atson, - eison , 
-esou, -ison:—L. -at ion-eon (at a later date adopted 
in the learned form - ation , which is thus a doublet 
of -isooi ) , -ctionem, At ion cm. Examples compare 
isottyfermison , garrison, jettison, orison , venison , 
xvarnison. 

Betti son and malison represent OF. benei^on (later bents- 
son) and waletfon, from L. bene., malcdtciiouan. Caparison 
is only attracted into this class. In reason and season, the 
suffix has, under the stress, retained a different form ; so in 
treason’, — OF. traisuni — L. tradition-cm. See also in. 
hcriteson. ^ All these, with poison (:— L. pdtidnem), etc., are 
really particular cases of a suffix -son for L. -tibnem, 

I-sondred, ME. pa. pple. of Sunder v . 
I-songe(n, of Sing v . 

Isonoph, -nephelic : see Iso-. 

Isonomic (sistfnp’mik), a. [ad. Gr. taovopuK-os 

1 devoted to equality \ f. laovofua : see Isqnomv.] 

1 . Characterized by isoaomy ; having equal laws 
or rights, rare 

1864 Webster, Isonomic, the same, or equal, in law or 
right. 

2 . Chem. Having the same or a similar arrange- 
ment of elements ; involving analogy of composi- 
tion, as isomorphism in the stricter sense. 

1864 [see Isomerous 3]. 

3 . Of the same or like polarity : applied to 
contact of parts of the body in experiments on 
animal magnetism : opp. to Heteronomic i, q. v. 

+ Iso *n onions, a. Cryst. Obs. [f. Gr. \obvop-os 
(see next) + -ous : in F. isonome.\ See quot. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 219 When the 
exponents which indicate the decrements on the edges are 
equal to each other, and also those which indicate the 
decrements in the angles. Example, Isonomous artificial 
blue vitriol. 

Isoaomy (sis^-nomi). [ad. It. isonomia ‘ equali- 
se of laws to all manner of persons ’ (Florio, /59S), 
perh. also in 16th c. L., a. Gr. Iffcwopla, n. of 
quality from Iffavofios having equal political rights, 
f. too-, I30- + vtipoi law. Frequent in 17th c. ; 
obs. in J8th; nsed again in 19th.] Equality of 
laws, or of people before the law; equality of 
political rights among the citizens of a state. 

x6oo Holland Livy in. xxxix. xt4 The successive change 
and course of bearing rule, the only thing that maketh 
Isonomie, and equalitie of freedome. Ibid. Ixvii. 134 Under 
the pretence and colour of Isonomie, _or equall and indifferent 
[awes. _ Ibid, xxxviii. 1. 1016 Nothing preserveth isonomie 
in a citie, & mainteineth equall iibertie more. 1659 Quacries 
on Proposalls Officers Annie to Parlt. 8 Every one pre- 
tending to equality and Isonomy, lifteth up and advanceth 
himself whilst he shoveth at, and thrusteth down others. 
1684 tr. Agrippa's Van. Arts \v. s 55 They who prefer 
a Popular State have dignifi'd it with the most agreeable 
and specious Tule^ of Isonomie. 1856 J. H. Newman 
Office iff Work Universities vii. 123^ The Athenians felt 
that a democracy was but the political expression of an 
intellectual isonomy. 1882 W. Cary Mod. Eng. Hist. II. 

272 To regulate the many varieties of man .. in .. Eastern 
Europe on the principle of isonomy. 

Isop, isop(p)e, obs. forms of Hyssop. 
Isopathy (ais^'pajii). Med. rare ~ Q . [f. Iso- 

+ -PATHY.] 

a. The theory that disease may be cured by 
a product of the disease, as small-pox by applica- 
tion of the variolous matter. b. The popular notion 
that disease in a particular organ may be cured by 
eating the same organ of a healthy animal. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Isoperimeter (ahsoperrm iloi). Geom. [ad. 

Gr. lao-nepiptiTpos ; see Iso- and Perimeter : in F. 
isopirimltre (Rousseau in Littre).] A figure 
having a perimeter equal to that of another; 
usually in pi. Figures of equal perimeter. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 525 Plain Figures, called Iso- 
perimeters, and also Bodies of Equal Surface, may be vastly 
different in their Area’s and Solid Contents. 1715 Taylor 
in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 345 Where I gitc the Solution of 
the Problems concerning the Isoperimeter. 1870 Chauvknet 
Geom. v. 162 Second method, called the method of isoperi* 
meters. 

t Isoperrmetral, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 

-At,.] = next, 1. 

1625 X. Carpenter Geog. Del. xi. iL (1635) J 9 Those Figures 
called Isopcrimetrall, or of equall Perimeter. ^ 
IsoperimetricaK^i ^perimc trikal),*!. Geom. 

[f. Gr. hroufptjseTpos (see Isoperimeter) -r -ical.] 

1. Of figures : Having equal perimeters. 

1706 Phillips, IsoPerimelers or /so/erimetrieal Figures, 
such Figures as have equal Perimeters, or Circumferences. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 647 M. Craracr too, in the 
Berlin Memoirs for 1752 .. proposes 10 demonstrate .. that 
the arric is the greatest of all iscpenmetncal figures, 
regular or irregular. iSia Cresswell Max, 4 .din. I. 43 
The greatest, of all {sopcrimetrical polygon*, of the same 
number of sides, is necessarily equilateral. j 8^3 Hlttq.v 
Course Math. II. 3*3 Of all isopcrimctricAl triangles, the 
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one which has the greatest surface is equilateral. 182S 
Larunxb Euclid 72 Thearea of the square exceeds theaiea 
of any other Isoperimetrical rectangle by the square of half 
the difference of the sides of the rectangle. 

2. Relating to or connected with isoperimetiy. 
hopcriuutrical problems : see quot. 1S65. 

1743 Phil. Trans. XLII. 358 Isoperimetrical Problems are 
resolved., with like Facility by the same Method. 1816 tr. 
Lacroix's Dijf. Int. Calculus 463 Such is the simplest 
case of the Isoperimetrical Problems so called, because at 
first only curves of the same length were considered. 5821 
Blackw. Mag. X. 557 From Cookery up to the Law of 
Contingent Remainders, Isoperimetrical Problems, or the 
world-wide difference between Objectivity and Subjectivity. 
1865 B. Price Infinites. Calc. (ed. 2) II. 465 Problems of 
relative maxima and minima . . wherein the variables are 
not independent of each other, hut are connected by some 
given relation, which may be integral or differential, or in 
the form of a definite integral .. are often called isoperi- 
mctrical, because the given condition when interpreted 
geometrically, is frequently equivalent to the length of the 
curve being given between certain fixed points or limiting 
lines. 

Isoperimetry (sisaperrmetri). Geom . [f. 

as IsoPEttlMETEB + -V.] That branch of geometry 
which deals with isoperimetrical figures, and the 
problems connected with them. 

i8n Hutton Course Math. III. ii. 31 heading, Elements 
of Isoperimetry. Ibid. 32 The most abstruse inquiries con- 
cerning isoperimetry. 

Isope talons to Isopiestic: see Iso*. 
Isophorous (sisp-foras), a. Bot. [f. Gr. lao- 
<p<jpot bearing equal weight, equal in strength, 
f. Zero-, Iso- + -$ 6 pos bearing.] Term used by 
Liudley to express the relation of certain supposed 
genera (e.g. of orchids) to those of which they are 
held to be abnormal forms. 

1866 Treat. Bot Isophiorous , transformable into some- 
thing else. Thus, A clitua (printed A ctinia ] is an isophorous 
form of Dendrobium, Paxtouia of SPathoglottis, and, 
according to Morren, Angulo a and Ly caste of Maxtllaria. 

Isopleural (sisopPua-ral), a. [f. as next + 
-al.] Haying equal sides, equilateral ; spec, in 
Zool. belonging to the sub-class Isoplcura of gas- 
tropods, which have the body bilaterally sym- 
metrical, as in the chitons. Also Isopleu-rous a. 
fTsopleure. Obs. Also in Gr. form iso- 
pleuron. fad. Gr. laouhcvp-os equilateral, f. lao- t 
Iso- -r xrXc vpd rib, side.] A figure with equal 
sides ; an equilateral figure. 

1592 R. D. Hypncrotomachia 18 Then in the voide oner 
the Isopleures make foure Mediane prickes, drawing lines 
from one to another and they will make the Rhombus. 
1647 H. More Philos. Poems 377 An Isopleuron or equi- 
lateral! Triangle. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk «J- Selv. 116 The 
same Answer undoes the knot, that every triangle would 
be an hopleuron, that the diagonial lines of a Rhomboides 
uould be equal. 

Isopod (ai'sdppd), sb. (a.) Zool. Also isopode. 
PI. isopods; also freq. in L. form isopoda 
{ai'P'poda). [a. mod.F. isopode , f. mod.L. Iso- 
pod- a neuter pi., f. Gr.type *laoiroS- y f. Igo- +trousr, 
ffo5- foot.] An animal of the order Isopoda of 
sessile-eyed Crustaceans, characterized by seven 
pairs of equal and similarly placed thoracic legs ; 
comprising marine, fresh-water, and terrestrial 
species, some being parasitic. 

>835 Kirby I fab. Inst. Anim. II. xv. 41 Isopods. Head 
distinct. Eyes sessile. Legs simple, equal. 1852 Dana 
Crust. 1. ix There arc, however, true intermediate species 
between the Amphipods and Isopods. 1885 C. F. Holder 
Marvels Anim. Life 144 The little isopods, so common on 
our rocky shores. 

b. alt rib. or culj. — ISOPODOUS. 

1864 in Webster. 1875 Blake Zool. 308 The isopod 
Crustacea have the head distinct from the segment bearing 
the tirst pair of feet. 

So Isopodaa (oisp’podan) a. and sb. = prec. ; 
Isopodiform (ois^pp difpam) a . [ad. mod.L. iso* 
podifonnis : see -form], having the form of or 
resembling an isopod, as certain insect larva; ; 
Jsopodimorphous (-mpufos) a. [Gr. pop<pi] form] 
=* Isopodiform . 

x .®f5 Mayne Expos. Lex.. Isopod iformis, applied by 
Kirby to tne hexapodous, amenniferous and saprophagous 
larvx which have an oblong body, a distinct thoracic 
chpeus or buckler, and the anus furnished with filaments or 
plates : isopodiform. 1856 Dana in Amcr. 7 rul.Sc. July it 
The sue of the body far transcends the ordinary Isopodan 
limit. 

Isopodous (aif^pjdos), a. Zool. [f. as Isopod 
+ -ous.] belonging to, or haring the characters 
of, the IsofoJa : see prec. 

1826 Kirov Sc Sr. Entomol. III. xxx. i63, I possess two 
specimens of Iarvx of Silphidx which seem to exhibit con- 
querable analogy with the Isopodous Crustacea. 186* 
Anstld Channel I si. II. ix. (cd. 2) 234 The isopodous and 
amphipodous species are also supplied by the same 
naturalist. 

Xaopolity (sisdpfHti). Chiefly Anc. Hist . 
[ad. Cr. laosohirtla, i. IcovoXittjs a citizen with 
equal or reciprocal right, f. lao- + rroXiryt citizen.] 
Equality of rights of citizenship between different 
communities or states ; reciprocity of civic rights. 

1835 C. F. Hermann Pot. Antij. Gr. 2:9 It is not known 
that. Athens was ever on terms ef perfect I so polity with any 
other State. 1849 Kuw&le Saxons Eng. il vii. IL 270 The 


period of the Social, Marsic or Italian war, when the cities 
of Italy wrested isopolity, or at least isotely, from Rome. 
1853 Clough Let. to C. E. Horton 21 Sept., Between 
America and England . . one would be glad if there could 
exist some isopolity. 1897 A. Dicey in Contcmp. Rev. 
Apr. 461 Community of cituenshlp would affect not civil, 
but political rights. If the Acts creating isopolity were 
passed, a citizen of the United States would stand, when in 
England, in the same position as an English colonist. 

b. transf. Equality of rights or privileges (of 
any kind). 

1862 S. Lucas Secularist 2 6 The Church .. exemplifying 
in her own * dignified isopolity ' the equality of all men in the 
sight of God. 1879 Farrar St. Paul viib (1893J 80 The 
Crucifixion bad, in fact, been the protest of the Jew against 
an isopolity of faith. 

So Isopolite (oisp'pJbit) [Gr. taroiro\iTTjs (see 
above)] sb. and a., Isopolitical (oisapalrtikal), 
a., of or relating to isopolity; involving mutual 
rights of citizenship. 

1842-5 IV. Smith's Diet. Gr. «$• Rom. Aniiq. s.v. Civ it as. 
The isopolite relation. 1871 \V. Smith’s Smaller Diet, of 
Antiq. (ed. 8) 173/1 If he withdrew to a state between which 
and Rome isopolitical relations existed, he would become a 
citizen of that state. 

Isopsephic (oisflpse'fik, -f*fik), a . (sb.) [f. Gr. 
i<Jo\pTj(pla } f. la 6 rfnj<p-os (f. taos equal + iprjQos 
pebble, counter) + -ic.] Of equal numerical 
value ; said of words in which the numerical values 
of the letters (according to the ancient Greek nota- 
tion) made up the same amount. Also as sb. (in 
pi.) Isopsephic verses. So XsopsepMsm (oiso- 
psFfiz’m), isopsephic relation. 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 291 note, They [the Greeks] 
called verses isopsephics when their letters made up numeri- 
cally the same sum. . . On the Gnostic gems the word 
Abraxas is used as isopsephic to Meithras (tne Sun) because 
the letters of both names =325. 1886 — Hist. Interpr. ii. 98 
This method resembled the Greek isopsephism and consisted 
in establishing mystic relations between different concep- 
tions, based on the numerical equivalence of value in tne 
letters by which they are expressed. 

IsopteroUS (oisp'pterss), a. [f. Iso- + itrep-ov 
wing, -mep-os -winged 4- -ous. Cf. late Gr. \a6mep- 
os swift as flight.] Having equal wings ; spec, in 
Entom . Belonging to, or having the characters 
of, the Isoplera (reckoned by some as a sub-order 
of Ncuroptera ), comprising the termites or white 
ants, having four large equal wings. 

Isopyre (ai*s<?p3i«i). Alin. [Named 1827; 
f. Iso- + Gr. irvp fire.] An impure variety of 
opal, containing admixtures of alumina, sesqui- 
oxide of iron, and lime. 

1827 Edits, Htrio Philos. Jml. III. 264 The lustre of 
isopyre is less bright and glassy than that of obsidian. 1B83 
Kunz A user. Gems in Min. Resources il. S. 493 Isopyre is 
found in small veins from one to three inches m width. 
Isorrhythmic (ois<m*])mik), a. Also isorh-. 
[f. Iso- + Gr. pvOp-os measured motion, pvOpi/c-65 
set to time, Rhythmic.] 

1. A tic. Pros. Having the same number of morse 
or units of time in thesis and arsis ; characterized 
by feet of this kind (such as the dactyl, spondee, 
and anapaest). 

2. Constructed in the same rhythm or metre (as 
something else). 

1870 Graphic 20 Aug. 183/1 We should like to see an 
isorhythmic English version of Victor Hugo’s 1 Chasse du 
Burgrave ’ or ‘ Pas d'armes du Roi Jean 
+ Iso*SCel, a- Obs. rare. (In 8 isocel.) [a. 
F. isodle , isoscele (1542 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
isosceles', see below.] = Isosceles. 

17x5 Leons Pa Radio's A rchit. (17 42) 1. 31 A Triangle Isocel, 
that is of two equal sides. 

t Iso-scelar, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ab.] =next. 
X71X Brit. Apollo IV. No. 8. x/2 An Isoscelar Triangle. 

Isosceles (aLp’s/lfz), a. (sb.) Geom. Also 
6-7 isoscheles. [a. late L. isosceles , a. Gr. lao* 
CKe\ri5 equal-legged, f. lao- + anchor, anc he- leg.] ; 
Of a triangle: Having two of its sides equal. 
(Formerly sometimes as sb. : An isosceles triangle.) | 
7551 Recorde Pathzv. Kticnvl. B iij, There is also an other 
distinction of the names of triangles, according to their ; 
sides, whiche other be all equal . . other els two sydes bee 1 
cquall and the jhyrd vnequall, which the Greekes call 
Isosceles , the Latinc men arquiettrio, and in english tweyleke 
may they be called. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. Def. xxv. 5 
Isosceles, is a triangle, which hath onely two sides equal!. 
X57X Digges P union 1. 1. Biija, Isoscheles is such a Triangle 
as hath onely two sides like, the thirde being vnequall, and 
that is the Base. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. <1701) 
1S6/2 The Element of a Cube is an Isosceles Triangle, for 
four such Triangles concurring make a Square, and six 
Squares a Cube. 1674. N. F airfax Bulk «$■ Selv. 1 15 We are 
bom in hand with this, That then a Scalenum and Isosceles 
would be all one. 1798 Canning, etc. Loves Triangles in 
A nti. Jacobin 7 May, Twas thine alone, O youth of giant 
frame, Isosceles ! that rebel heart to tame. 1802 Bournon 
in Phil. Trans. XCII. 307 With isosceles triangular planes. 
1812-16' Playfair Hat. Phil. (1819) I. 87 The resistance to 
the motion of an isosceles wedge. 

Hence I so’ sc ele sism (better iso’scelism) tionce- 
~xd., the character of being isosceles. 

*851 Rlskin Stones Pen. I. xxi. 5 32 But the spirit of the 
triangle must be put into the hawthorn. It must suck in 
isosceles ivm. with its sap. 

Isoscope, -seismal, etc. : see Iso-. 


Isospondylous (aisaspp-ndibs), a. Ichthpl. 
[f. mod.L. Isaspondyl-us (in pi. -yli) (f. lso- + Gr. 
oaovSeXos, atpiv- vertebra, joint) + -OUS.] lielong- 
ing to, or having the characters of, the Jsosfondyli, 
an order of physostomous fishes, including most 
of the malacopterygians. 

Isostasy (aisp-stasi). [f. Gr. i<ro- Iso- + 
ardors setting, weighing, standing, station ; cf. Gr. 
looardai-os in equipoise, equivalent.] Equilibrium 
or stability due to equality of pressure. 

1S96 Pop. Sci. Monthly L. 243 The general problems of 
isostasy. 1500 Ibid. LVl. 443 Now, so sensitive is the earth 
to changes of gravity that, given time enough, it responds 
to increase or decrease of pressure over large areas by 
corresponding subsidence or elevation. . ./This principle of 
isostasy is undoubtedly a valuable one, which must he home 
in mind in all our reasonings on crust movements. 

Isostatic (aisostre'tik), a. [f. as prec. +Gr. 
ararmui : • see Static.] Stable because of equality 
of pressute from all sides. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Isostemonous, -steric, etc. : see Iso-. 

II Isoteles (sisp’t/lfz). Anc. Gr. Hist. [Gr. 
laoTchijs paying equal taxes, f. taos equal + rt'Aor, 
tc\c- tax, etc.] One of a favoured class of metccci 
or resident aliens at Athens, ‘who enjoyed all 
civic rights except those of a political nature’ 
(Liddell & Scott). So Isotely (aLpTili) [ad. Gr. 
la oTchcia], the condition of an isoteles. 

1849 Grote Greece ix. Ixv. (1862) V. 592 That all metics 
who would lend aid should be put on the footing of isotely 
or equal payment of taxes with citizens. 1850 Ibid. Ixvi. VI. 
17 Lysias, .passed the remainder of his life as an Isoteles, or 
non-ireeman on the best condition. 1849 Kemble: see 
Isopolity. 

+ i-sothe, v. Obs. In 3 i-sotSien. [OE.^'^//a;j 
to prove the truth of, verify, f. pe-, l-l + si} true, 
Sooth, sbfian to piove true.] iraus. To prove 
true ; to verify, confirm. 

a 925 Laius of JEdro. If Guth. c. 6 §7 Gif man Jret jesoSi^e, 
liege a:gylde. £1*05 Lay. 2901 i pis heo him to-jeornden 
mid aislen to isodien. CX240 Sa-.vles Warde in Colt. Horn. 
26i_ Ha .. seoS nu al bat isoSet, Jiat ha hefden longe ear 
iewiddet of ure lautrd. 

I-sothe, ME. pa. pple. of Seethe v, 
Isotheral (aisp*J.eral, oi’sjpioral), a. and sb. 
[f. next or its F. original isothere + -AL. (The 
et)mological form from Gr. would be isothereai.)\ 
a. adj. Applied to lines on a map, etc. con- 
necting places having the same mean summer 
temperature, b. sb. An isotheral line, an isotherm 
of mean summer temperature. 

1839 [see Isochejmal]. 1852 Dana Crust. 11. 1452 There 
arc several reasons why isocrymal are preferable to isotheral 
lines. 1867 Proctor in Intel l. Observ. No. 62. 118 The iso- 
theral of London. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age xxx*. 427 
The charts of isotheral and isochimenal lines. 

Isothere (3is^])i®j). Fhys. Geog. [a. F. iso thin 
sb. ( = lig>ie isothlre), introd. by Humboldt, 1817,0. 
Gr. lao - Iso- + Oipos, depe- summer.] An imaginary 
line passing through points on the earth’s surface 
that have the same mean summer temperature. 

_ 1852 Dana Crust . 11. 1453 It is . . an objection to using the 
isotheres, that those towards the equator are much more 
irregular in course than the isocrymes. 

Isotherm (dvso^im). Phys. Geog. [f. F- 
isotherme , introd. by Humboldt, 1817, f. Gr. l<so- 
Iso- + Ocpprj heat, Ofppi-os hot.] An imaginary 
line passing through points on the earth’s surface 
having the same mean temperature ; an isothermal 
line *. see next 

x8do Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) vii. 171 The Isotherm 
of 65° skirts the northern limits of the sugar-cane. 1880 
Times 16 Aug. 11/4 The isotherms are still distinctly of the 
summer type, but the difference between the temperatures 
at the inland and the coast stations is smaller. 

Isothermal (aistfj aumal), a. and sb. [f. r. 
isotherme (see prec.) + -al.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, indicating, or corre- 
sponding to equal temperatures; a. esp. in Phys. 
Geog. applied to a line (imaginary or on a map, 
etc.) connecting places on the earth’s surface at 
which the temperature for a particular period, or 
(usually) the mean annual temperature, is the same ; 
also to a map or chart exhibiting such lines. 

1826 Kiroy Sc Si*. Entomol. IV. xlix. 484 Fixed by the 
will of the Creator, rather than., regulated by any isothermal 
lines. 1830 Lyell Priuc. Geol. 1 . jo 6 The fines of equal 
winter temperature do not coincide with the lines of 
annual heat, or the tNOthermal lines. 1880 HaughtoN t hyi. 
Geog. vi 278 In Europe.. 51° N. Lat„ which corresponds to 
the same isothermal line as 39 0 N. Lat. in America. 

b. Applied to (imaginary) lines or surfaces ot 
equal heat in a crystal or other body when heated. 

*854 J. Scoffers in OrPs Ci> c. Sc., Cheni. 137 In crys^d* 
haying _ two optic axes .. if a centre of heat be a^umed to 
exist within, and the crystal to be indefinitely extended nx 
all direction^ the Lo thermal surfaces will be cUip^ms wUU 
three unequal axes. 1871 B. Stewart Heat J 281. .*895 
Story- Mask ely Nti Crystallogr. i. § it As the form rt m- 
>ariab!y found to be cither circular or elliptical, the 
continuous isothermal surface which would result from th® 
maintenance of a given temperature at a point insure 
a crystal must be cither a sphere, a spheroid, cr an ellipsoid. 
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B. s6. An isothermal line or surface ; an iso- 
therm. 

1853 Dana Crust. 11. 1453 The difficulty of dividing this 
space by convenient isothermals. 1872 N icholson Palxont. 
503 The present limit of trees is the isothermal which gives 
the mean temperature of 50 0 Fahr. in July, or about the 
parallel of 67° N. latitude. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 11. 
xxxiii. 231 The planes of the subterranean isothermals or 
surfaces of equal temperature being thus made to vary. 
1875 Academy 21 Aug. 201/1 Professor Mayer describes the 
method invented by him for obtaining registers of the iso- 
thermals on the sun's disc. 

Hence Isothe'rmally adv. So also Isotlier- 
mobath (aistfjpunwbtej)) [Gr. /3a0or depth], a line 
connecting points of equal temperature at various 
depths in a vertical section of the sea ; Isothe’r- 
mons a. — Isothermal a. 

1897 Daily Nexus 15 June 5/5 The compression [of the 
air] takes place isothermally. 1876 Sir C. W. Thomson, 
Isothermobath. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v. Isothermus , 
Isothermous lines do not follow the parallels at the equator. 

Xsotlierombroae (ahsflferp-mbnfus), a. Phys . 
Geog \ [f. as IsOTHEBB + Gr. opfipos rain + -ose.] 
Applied to a line (on a map, etc.) connecting places 
at which the ratio of the summer rainfall to the 
annual rainfall is the same. 

1864 Webster cites A. K. Johnston. 

Isotome ^i’sctoum). Zool. [f. Iso- + Gr. ropcq 
cutting, section.] An imaginary line conceived to 
pass through corresponding (homologous) joints 
or parts in a series of different animals, indicating 
homology. Hence Isotomous (sisp’tomos) a. } of 
or pertaining to an isotome. 

1884 [see Isomere]. 

Isotonic (dist>tp‘nik), a. [f. Gr. itrbrovos 
equally stretched, of equal tension or tone (f. lao~ 
Iso- + roVos Tone) + -ic.] 

1. Mus. Characterized by equal tones, as the 
system of tuning usually called equal temperament. 

1828 Webster s. v. t The isotonic system, in music, con- 
sists of intervals, in which each concord is alike tempered, 
and in which there are twelve equal semitones. 

2. Physiol. (See quot. 1900.) 

1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. v. 461 Determination of the 
isotonic coefficient of the red corpuscles is another method 
of blood examination. 1899 Cagney tr. faksc/is Clin. 
Diagnosis i. (ed. 4) 16 Mention must be made of von Lim- 
beck’s researches on^ the subject of the resistence of the red 
corpuscles and the isotonic property of blood-serum. 1900 
Sir J. Bukdon-Sanuersqn Schafer's Tcxt-bk. Physiol. II. 
353 If, before and during excitation, its opposite attach- 
ments are so fixed that they cannot be brought nearer 
together by the effort of the muscle to contract, the excita- 
tion of the muscle is said to occur under isometric condi- 
tions. If, on the other hand, one end of the muscle is left 
free, so that it can shorten on excitation, and. in so doing 
lift a weight which is attached to it, the excitation is said to 
take place under isotonic conditions. 

Isotrimorphism, etc. : see Iao-. 

Isotropic (aisatrp’pik), a. Physics . [f. Iso- 
+ Gr. rpoir-os turn, way, maimer, disposition + 
-ic. Cf. Gr. icroTponos of like character.] Exhibit- 
ing equal physical properties or actions (< s.g . 
refraction of light, elasticity, conduction of heat 
or electricity) in all directions : opp. to xolo tropic 
or anisotropic. 

1864 in Webster citing Nichol. 2867 Thomson & 
Tait Nat. Phil. I. 518 The substance of a homogeneous 
solid is called isotropic when a spherical portion of 
it, tested by any physical agency, exhibits no difference 
in quality, however it is turned. 1879 Rutley Stud. 
Rocks ix. 79 To distinguish singly-refracting or isotropic 
from doubly-refracting or anisotropic minerals. 1894 
Naturalist 68 The rock further resembles certain of the 
Leinster granites in containing grains of isotropic garnet. 
1896 Yale Univ. Grad. Course 1 tistmct. 71 Propagation of 
light in isotropic and aeolotropic media. 

So Isotrope (oi*sotwup), a. Isotropous (eis^*- 
titfpas), a. — prec. ; Isotropy (sisp-trtfpi), the 
condition or quality of being isotropous. 

1885 Landois & Stirling Hum. Physiol. II. 624 The con- 
tractile substance [of muscle fibres! doubly refracts light and 
is said to be anisotropous. while the ground-substance causes 
single refraction, and is isotropous. 18S8 Ld. Rayleigh in 
Philos. Mag. Sept. 242 There is involved no assumption as 
to the homogeneity or isotropy of the dielectric medium. 

Isotype : see Iso-. 

I-sought, ME. pa. pple. of Seek v. I-sou- 
koured, of Succour v. 

t IS0U*nd,a:. Obs. Forms 1 sesund, 2-4 i-sund, 
4 y sound. [OE. gesund = OS. gistmd, OHG. 
gisunt, Ger. gesund, Du. gezond. The prefix gc-, 
ge- of the old langs. has fallen off in later Eng. 
and Fris. : see Sound a. The ulterior etymology 
is uncertain.] Sound, in health, well, safe. 

Beowulf {Z.) 1628 pass )>e hi hyne ^esundne Jeseon moston. 
riooo zElfric Gram . xxxiii. (Z.) 209 A tie o&Se saluc beo 
Xesund, .. Auete, saluete, beop sesunde. C1205 Lay. 295 
pe child wes iboren isund. c 1275 Passion our Lord 186 
in Q. E. Misc. 42 Letep peos bileuen hoi and isunde. c 1380 
Sir Peru mb. 1993 pat no lym be laft yj>ounde. 

I-sounded, ME. pa.pple.of Sound v . I-sowe(n, 
of Sow v. 

laozoic, etc. : see Iso-. 

I-spared, ME. pa.pple. ot Spare v. I-sped, 
of Speed v. I-speke(n, of Speak v. I*speled, 


of Spele v. t to spare. I-spend, -ed, i-spent, 
of Spend v. I-sp erred, of Spar v., to bar. 

1 * 1‘spile, isepile, var. of ilspilc, ilespil obs., 
hedgehog; see II. 

1398 TREViSAi?nr//i. De P. R. xvm.i.lMS. BodI.)lf. 239/2 
Sosn bestes gadreth store of mete and fedinge: as Isepiles 
and ampte. 1495 Ibid. lxiL S18 An ispile [MS. Bodl. 
vrehonj hath a lytyll body and many pykes that occupyeth 
more place than the body. 

I-spild, -spilled, -spilt, ME. pa. pple. of Spill 
v. I-spited, of Spit v. y to transfix. I-spoiled, 
of Spoils. I-spoke(n, of Speak v. I-sponne(n, 
-spun, of Spjn v. I-spoused, of Spouse v. 
I-spoyled, of Spoil v. I-sprad, i-spred, of 
Spread v. I-spreind, i-sprengd, of Spreng 
v. I-sprong(e, i-sprung(en, of Spring v. 

I spy ; see Hy-spy. 

I*spyld, ME. pa. pple. of Spill v. 

Israel (i’zr^el). Also 4 (Wyclif) Yrael. [a. 
L. Israel \ Gr. IcrparjX, a. Heb. yisrdel, lit. 
‘he that striveth with God*, symbolic proper 
name conferred upon Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 28.] 

1. The people descended from Israel or Jacob, 
the ‘ children of Israel ’ collectively; the Jewish or 
Hebrew nation or people. 

cxooo yElfric Exod. v. 2 Ne can ic Drihten, ne ic nelle 
forketan Israela folc, c 1250 Gen. <$■ Ex. 3268 Wende we 
a-gen An[d] israel folc lete we ben. Ibid. 3449 Moyses 
tolde 3is israel. 1382 Wyclif fudg. xxi. 25 In tho days 
was no kyng in Yrael [1388 Israel], 1535 Coverdale 
Exod. xi. 7 The Lorde hath put a difference betwixte Egipte 
and Israel. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 162 At 
Tripoli many Jewes and Gentiles had. .perished with an 
Earthquake, whereof died in all Israel twentie thousand. 
1878 Schiller-Szinessy in Academy 606/2 The German 
Jews, now the most accomplished in all Israel. 

2. In Jig. and allusive uses; esp. the chosen 
people of God, the elect; applied to the Christian 
church, or to true Christians collectively. 

Often in phrases applied originally in O. T. to the Jewish 
people ; e. g. Israel of God, mother in Israel , etc. 

1382 Wyclif Gal. vi. 16 Pees vpon hem, and mercy, and 
vpon Israel of God [ Rh tints x6xx the Israel of God]. x6xx 
Bible Rout. ix. 6 For they are not all Israel [earlier w. 
Israelites] which are of Israel. i6g2 H. Prideaux Direct. 
Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 1 17 The greatest Troublers of our Israel. 
1713 Warder True Amazons Ded. 7 Though ail the Thou- 
sands of your Britannick Israel esteem Your Majesty’s 
Person as Sacred. 1856 Olmsted Slave Slates 117 Old 
Aunt Ann was a sort of mother in the colored Israel of the 
town. z88a Farrar Early Chr. I. 152 The truth, .that the 
converted Gentiles constituted the ideal Israel. 

Hence I ’sr aelism, reference to God’s Church 
under the name or figure of Israel ; Israeli’stic 
a., using the name or guise of Israel. 

1684 H. More Answer 185 That Israelism which runs 
through the whole Prophecy. Ibid. 241 He in this Hylas- 
tick and Israelistick way prophesies of the state of the New 
Jerusalem. 

Israelite (i’zrtfjebit), sb. and a. [ad. L. 
Isrdellla, ad. Gr. ’lapaqhiTqs ; in Heb. ’‘jfrTnE' 
yisrleli ; see prec. and -ite.] 

A. sb. 1. One of the people of Israel ; one of 
the Hebrew people ; a Jew. 

1382 Wyclif 3 Cor. xi. 22'rhei ben Ysraelitis, and I. 1535 ! 
Coverdale ibid.. They are Israelites, euen so am I. x6xi 
Bible John i. 47 Behold an Israelite indeed in whom is no 
guile. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
III. 704 Tears started to the Israelite’s eyes. 1865 tr. 
Renan's Life Jesus 7 The assistance . . given me for this 
part of my task by a learned Israelite, M. Neubauer, well 
versed in Talmudic literature. 

2. fig. One of God’s chosen people ; a member 
of the spiritual Israel. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. ix. 6 Sothli not allc that ben of Israel, 
thes ben Israelitis. 1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. 56 Howe 
muche more then ought the spirituall Israelites to vse all 
possible meanes. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 102 The elect are 
called the Israel of God, and the true seruants of God 
Israelites indeede. 1699 S. # Sewall Diary 4 Nov. (1B78) 1. 
504 Capt. Appleton of Ipswich, .an Israelite indeed, a great 
Ornament of that Church and Town. 

B. adj. Pertaining to Israel; Jewish, Israelitish. 

1851 D. Pitcairn in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. xi. 4 By 

drowning the Israelite males. 1899 Sayce Early Israel I. 

54 The peasantry was Israelite. 

Hence rsraeliteship uotice-wd., the position or 
standing of an Israelite. 

1680 H. Dodwell Two Lett. (1691) 25 The opening of 
the ears. .the true Israeliteship,. .every where assigned as 
the reasons of the conversion of many of them. 

Xsraelitic (hzrirjeli'tik), a. rare. [ad. L. 
Isrdelilic-us, f. Isrdelila : see prec. and -ic.] = 

Israelites. So + Israeli tical a. Obs. 

x6oq Bible (Douay) Exod. xiL Comm., Did the Israelitical 
people in ^Egypt use to eate a lambe raw? i653 H. More 
Div. Dial. iv. xxiii. (1713) 346 These Congruities of the 
Israelitical Types.^ 1836 G. S- Faber Prim. Docir. Election 
11. x. 423 The subject of the israelitic phraseology. 1882-3 
Schaff Ettcycl. Relig. Knowl. I. 706 The next noticeable 
contact between Egyptian and Israelitic history. 

Israelitish (i*zr^,eloi : tij), a. [f. Israelite 
+ -ish.] Belonging to the Israelites, or to the 
nation of Israel ; Jewish. 

1535 Coverdale Lev. xxiv. xo An Israelitish womans 
sonne. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exclu 26 The Isralitische 
church. 1656 Ben Israel Vittd. Judxorum in Phenix ( 1708) j 
IL 40X In the Israelitish Senate no Torture was ever indicted, j 


1884. Brit. i$* For. Era tig. Rev. July 403 Secretary and 
archivist of the Israelitish community m Pesth. 

b. jig. (cf. Israelite A. 2). 

3739 G. Whitefield in Life frith. (1756) 269 An honest 
open hearted true Israelitish Quaker. 

I'sraelitism. rare. [f. as prec. + -ism.] The 
religion of the Israelites ; Judaism. 

2626 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Tkess. (1620) 76 This only 
amazeth me ; That in men pretending Israelitisme.as sincere 
as Nathaniels, the sentence should seeme plausible. 

+ I-sraelitize, v. nouce-iud. [See -ize.] In phr. 
to fsraelittze it ; lo play the Israelite. 

1653 Ukquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 2* 1 Most rigidly 
Israelitizing it in their Synagogical Sanhedrins. 

tl*sraelize, v . nonce-wd. [f. Israel + -ize.] 
traits. To make like Israel ; to cause to prevail 
(see Gen. xxxii. 28). 

1600 Tourneur fransf. Met. xiii, loue, Israeli ize my 
tongue, and let my voyce PreuayJc with thte. 

t I’SSant, a. Her. Obs. rare. [a. F. issant, 
also yessaut, pr. pple. of OF. issir } e/ss/r f to go out ; 
see Ish z>.] = Issuant 2. 

1513 in Glover's Hist. Derby (1820) I. App. 61 Robert 
Darley bayryth goulls halff a Buk gold and sylver per pale 
..issant owt of a wrayth goulls and sylver. 1562 Leigh 
Armoric%\ b. He beareth Argent, a Lion iesaunte&iesaume 
Sable. L . Thjs 1 take to be two halfe Lions. G.: Not so 
it is but one Lion. For if you marke it well, you shal per- 
ceaue y l as he goweth out at the cheife, so cometh he in, 
at y* baste of the Escocheon. 

Isschewe, obs. form of Eschew v . 

I-sschilde, var. of I-shield v. Obs. 
f Isse, int. Obs. [A natural utterance : cf. htish t 
stj, whisht.'] An ejaculation enjoining silence. 

1598 Fi.onio, Zita, an aduerbe to commaund or perswade 
silence, as we say isse, whisht or st. 

Isse, obs. form of Ice. Isse, Issh, var. of Ish 
v . Obs. I-ssed, ME. pa. pple. of Shed v. Issle, 
var. of Isel, Obs. I-ssryned, ME. pa. pple. of 
Shrink v. I-ssryue(n, of Shrive v. 

Issuable (i-Jhqab’l, i*si«-), a. [f. Issue sb. 
and v, + -able.] 

1. Law. That admits of an issue being taken ; in 
regard to which or during which issue may be 
joined. Also transf. 

. **570 Pride 4 Lowl. 41841) 17 Until ye come to matter 
issuable, a 1577 Sir T. Smith Comuno. Eng. (1609) 66 If 
the aunswere be issuable they proceede to triad. 1598 
Kitchin Courts Lcet (1675) 444 It is a matter in deed issu- 
able. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 353 Hilary or trinity 
terms, which from the making up of the issues therein arc 
usually called issuable terms. 1890 Scot. Leader 28 Jan. 4 
His Lordship held that there was no issueable matter in the 
paragraphs complained of. 

2. That may be issued, as a writ or summons ; 
liable or authorized to be issued. 

1642 Ckas. I Ausiv. Decl. Both Houses 1 July 41 This 
Statute . . doth onely enact a Commission issuable, without 
commanding that it shall issue. 1740 P rapes. Prov. Poor 6 
Cattle issuable for Naval Services. 1865 Pall Mall G. 
x8 July 10/ 1 He will be without a seat until February’, no 
new writ being issuable until the election of a Speaker. 
1886 Gladstone Irish Quest, iii. 25 Fifty million of Consols 
issuable under the act. 

3. Liable to issue as the proceeds of any property, 
investment, or source of revenue. 

1674 T. Tuknor Case Bankers vjL 30 [He] forthwith stops 
their Pensions issuable out of the said Tributes. X717 L. 
Claiike Hist. Bible (1740) II. xii. 706 An account of all the 
persons, possessions, and estates theiein, and the taxes 
issuable from them. 1814 Hist. Univ. Oxford II. 127 To 
purchase lands, the issuable profits of which he ordered to 
be equally distributed between the Fellows and Scholars, 
Hence X'ssuably adv., in an issuable manner; so 
as to raise an issue. 

1783 R. Burke in E. Burke's Corr. (1844) III. 18, I ex- 
pressed a wish that a certain person should be driven to 
phad issuably. 1825 Knapp & Baldw. Newgate Cal. IV. 
288/1 Obliged them to plead issuably. 

Issuance (i jhqans, i'siM.). US. [f. next: see 
-ance.] The action of issuing, putting forth, or 
giving out ; == Issue sb . 

1865 Proclam. President U.S. 29 May, Whereas many 
persons who had so engaged in said rebellion have, since the 
issuance of said proclamation, failed or neglected to take 
the benefits offered thereby. 1889 Century Mag. XXX. 
605 Such allotment and issuance of individual patents. 189a 
Lounsbury Stud. Chaucer I. 88 The issuance of the letters 
of protection. 1895 Voice (N.Y.) 7 Feb. 3/2 The flexibility 
of issuance would be real, but the flexibility of circulation or 
distribution would be only nominal in respect to the more 
distant commercial centers. 

Issuant (kj'iqant, i'ritf-), a. (sb.) [f. Issue v. 

+ -ant L after F, pr. pples. in -ant. ] 

1. Issuing or proceeding from a place or source. 
Now rare. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 7 Out of ihat Cloud is issuant 
so forcible a whirle-wind, as breeds fcare and admiration. 
1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. £k. i. $ ij. 7 A rcnt L barge to be 
issuant out of the same Carue. _»6 60 WATtRHOVse Arms 4> 
Arm. 3i Commensurate to the Knowledge ue ha\e of that 
thing or person, and issuant from it as the tribute we K ,v ® 
to that Excellency of worth »c apprehend. 1839 llA«Lr.Y 
Festus xxxi. (1852) 528 Xssuanf from the eternal throne, 
Came like a cloud of light, the bright response. 

2. Her. Emerging from the bottom of a chicf t or 
(less usually) rising from another bearing or from 
the bottom of an escutcheon. Said esp. of a Least 
of which the upper half alone is visible. Cf. Issant. 



ISSUE, 


. ISSUE. 


Issuant and rcrertant, 'emerging and disappearing I 
said of two beasts on a shield when only the lower part of 
one and the upper part of the other are seen. 

1610 Guiluu Heraldry in. ix. (i6n) xxi Hebeareth Azure, 
Iss uan t out of a Mount, in Base, three Wheate stalkes, Bladed 
and Eared, all Proper. . . A Venetian Coate-armour. Ibid, 
xv. 142 This Lion is said to be issuant because he doth issue 
from out of the bottome of the Chiefe. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav . 1. 113 There are also three demy Lions 
issuant out of the Wall, from the Head to half the Body. 
1823 Rutter Fonthill p. xxiii, Issuant out ofa ducal coronet, 
Or, an oak-tree fructed. 

t B. sb. Something that issues or juts out. Obs. 
1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 202 The little Issuants m Top 
denote the Table may be increased as occasion requires. 

Issue i‘si u),sb. Forms : 4-6 issu, issew(e, 

isaiiue, (4 yaue, 4-5 yssu, Sc. ischow), 4-7 yssue, 

5 y sae w(e, ias we, ia che wa, (iaue, usshew, uschu), 

6 ease'w(e, isahewe, iahew, ishu, ishwe, (iaew, 
Sc. yschew, ischuo, ischay ), (7 essue), 4- issue. 
[ME. a. OF. issue, eissiu , ism, tssut, uxuiue, etc. 
(mod.F. issue) pop.L. *exuta sb. (analogous to 
those in -ata, -ade) from fem. of *exiitus pa. pple., 
for cl.L. exitus (cf. It. escito, uscita from *ex tins), 
from L. ex Ire to go out : see Isu vi] 

I. 1 . The action of going, passing, or flowing 
out ; egress, exit ; power of egress or exit ; out- 
going, outflow. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxx[i]. 8 The Lord kepe thin entre and 
thi issu. 1419 Surtees Mi sc. (x838) 14 The kynges dyke 
betvvix Bouthumbarr and Munkbarr was so stopped, that 
the water myght noght hafe issue, c 1460 Sir R. Ros La 
Belie Dante 52 The wepyng teres haue so large yssewe. 
1593 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1597)5 161 With freedome of foggage, 
pastourage . . free ischue and entrie. j6qx Holland Pliny 
I. 39 The said winde within the earth .. was not powerful 
enough to breake forth and make issue. 1673 Temple Obs. 
United Prov . Wks. X731 1. 44 The Maes. . fell, .into the Sea 
at the Briel, with mighty Issues of Waters, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. y. 38 The whole volume. .escaped from beneath the 
ice^at the end of the glacier, forming a fine arch at its place 
of issue. 

1 * b. A sally, sortie. Obs. 

£•1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 443 His bredren 
made an yssue vpon hym and nys folke, and slewe many of 
theym. 1577 HounshedC^>v/l II. 1195/1 Dayly were issues 
made out of the Citie at dyuerse gates. 1685 Travestin Siege 
Ncwheuscl 38 The besieged . .made an issue on the East side, 
with a strong Body of men. 

c. fig. in reference to things immaterial, or to 
coming out of a condition. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 203 His sorwes Jmt he spared 
hadde, He yaf an yssue large, and deth he cride. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 259/1 She. .ordeyned her body to abyde 
in her bedde unto her yssue and departyng. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 33 That wherein I have given you advertise- 
ment, .. had issue from a heartic good will. i6xx Bible 
Ps. lxviii. 20 Vnto God the Lord belong the issues from 
death. — Prov. iv. 23 Keepe thy heart with all diligence : 
for out of it are the issues of life. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer 
Prayer all Condit. Men, Giving them.. a happy issue out of 
all their afflictions. x85s M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. 83 He 
[Gray] is a poetical nature repressed and without free issue. 
2. Outgoing; termination, end ; close, 
t a. of a period of time. Obs. 

_ 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A j, As I was in a garden.. as 
it were in thyssue of Aprylle. 

b. of an action or proceeding. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 6 Formal speakers, 
that study more about prefaces and inducements, than upon 
the conclusions and issues of speech. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 190 [He] gave a like issue to his life and 
Kingdome. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, vil Wks. 1813 III. 
53 Before the negotiations at Crespy were brought to an 
issue. 

c. of anything extended in space. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus Jxiv. 303 A folding robe .. Fell 
bright- white to the feet, with a purple border of issue. 

F 3 . Feudal Laiu. Issues of homage, fines paid 
by yassals when released from the obligation of 
homage. Obs. 

1648 Art. Peace c. 7 Such Composition and Agreement 
which shall be made with his most Excellent Majesty for 
the Court of Wards, Tenures, Respits and Issues of Homage. 
4 . Med. A discharge of blood or other matter 
from the body, either due to disease or produced 
surgically by counter-irritation. 

1526 Tisdale Matt. ix. 20 A woman which was diseased 
with an issue of bloud [Wyclip, the fflx or rennyngc of 
blood) xij yeres. 1535 Covlrdalc Lev. xv. 2 Whan a man 
hath a runnynge y*»ue from out of his flesh, y* same is 
vndeane. 1579 Lvly Euphnes (Arb.) 43 Would you haue 
. . One playster to an olde issue and a fre»h wouud ? 1726 
Law Serious C. xix t If physic or issues will keep the com- 
plexion from inclining to coarse or ruddy, she thinks them 
well employed. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 570 
Escharotics are employed to produce ulcerations which 
shall be the ba.\cs of issues. ^ 

jig. 1625 Sanderson 12 Sernu (1637) 229 It may be they 
had found some ease .. by an issue at the tongue or eye, in 
an humble confession of their sinnes, and in weeping and 
mourning for them with tears of repentance. 

b. An incision or artificial ulcer made for the 
purpose of causing such a discharge. 

1607 TorscLL Fcurf. Beasts (ic^S) 191 If at any time she 
be tiouUcd with the Dropiic, an issue must be made under 
her shoulder. x65* Pcnrs Diary 14 June, He had a blister, 
or muc, tipun his neck. 1800 Med. jml. IV. 33 Two large 
issues were now- cut, one below each knee, the di>charcc 
from which being copious, afforded considerable relief. xB6i 
Mrs. Caul^u: Lett. III. 7S Lying there, with two issues in 
her tack. 
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II. 5 . A place or means of egress; way out; 
outlet. 

13.. A". Alis. 816 (MS. BodL) At J>e yssue of he doren, 
Tholomeus dude on his sporen. r 1400 Apol. Loll. 34 In he 
weyes of he temple, bi al )?e issewis of J>e sanctuari. c 145° 
Merlin xx. 357 Thei com to the issu of the foreste. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guillcmeau's Fr. Chirurg. 7/1 The wound e having: two 
issues, the one vnder, and the other above. 1607 E. Grim- 
stone tr. Gou [art's Mem. Hist. 570 At the mouth and issue 
of this straite. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archil. I. 18/1 The 
Issues for Smoke and Water ought to be as direct as 
possible. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 65 ? 4 He now re- 
solved to. - try to find some issue where the wood might open 
into the plain. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xviii, As my Lady 
Castlewood . . passed through one door of the saloon . . my 
Lord Castlewood departed by another issue. 1885 Steven- 
son Dynamiter 181 A spot whence his eye commanded the 
three issues of the square. 

b. The point where a body of water flows out ; 
the mouth of a river, outlet of an inland sea, etc. 
Also, the outflowing stream. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 354 This fals tratour his men 
had maid. .The ischow [v.r. ysche] of a louch to den. 15x3 
Douglas rEncis in. x. 80 Now eik, as thai saj r , Arethusa, 
at thi mouth or ischay It [Alpheus] enteris rynning in the 
Cicell se. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 82 The vast and wide 
Ocean lying before Asia . . breaketh into the maine with a 
small and narrow issue. 1612 Brerewood Lang. 4- Relig. 
xiii. J31, I find the city of Arsaratha.. placed near the issue 
of the river Araxes into the Caspian sea. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 513 This Sea [the Caspian] is ..without 
any issue to other Seas. 1844 Mem. Babylonian P'ccss II. 
66 Neither its source nor its issue is known. 

F c. A sewer or sink ; a privy. Obs. 

1588 Nottingham Rec. IV. 223 A great anoyinge to the 
whole stritte for lacke of an essewe. 1616 Sukfl. & Markii. 
Country Farms viii. 25 It is also a signe of Raine . . if the 
common Issues or Priuies doe stinke more than usually. 

IH. 6. Offspring, progeny; a child or children ; 
a descendant or descendants. Now chiefly in legal 
use or with reference to legal succession. F For- 
merly sometimes with pi. issues. (Rarely used of 
the young of beasts.) 

X377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xvi. 239 Hym-self bihQte to me and 
to myne issue bothe Londe and lordship, c 1450 Lonelich 
Grail lv. 397 Of that damysele Cam forth Isswe kyng Car- 
celois bothe good and trewe. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. 
B ij a, If he had vshew forth vnto the fifth degree from him 
by right lyne of vsshew male he is a gentylman of blode. 
1504 Plump ton Corr. 193 As for such essew as God sendeth 
them, it is noe doubt but he wyll. .provyd for them. 1560 
Daus tr. Slcidane's Comm. 101 b, The laste kynge of 
Fraunce of the heyre males of Charlemayne, was Lewys the 
fifte, who died without isshewe. 1614 Rale t cm Hist . World 
1. (1634) 92 There were founded by his [Noah's] Issues many 
great Cities. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. vii. in By 
the birth of issue, the possibility of the donor's reversion was 
rendered more distant and precarious. 1781 W. Blank Ess. 
Hunting (1788) 70 How the impression of the Dog .. could 
occasion similitude in the issue of the Bitch, and for a con- 
tinuance of years, after the Dog’s death, nobody but the 
Doctor Is capable of defending. 1850 Ht. Maktineau 
Hist. Peace II. v. ix. 344 No issue from this marriage 
survived. x8yx R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 324 Rich Aemathia’s 
arm, great sire of a goodlier issue. 

fig. c 1420 ? Hoccleve Piteous Compl. Soul 50, I am 
adred that charite is deed, .. Withowt[en] eyre or issue of 
hire seed. 1581 J. Bell H addon’s A nsiu. Osor. 222 b, Issues 
and sproughts of Religiones never planted by god. 1679 
Dryden Tr. Cr. Prol. 19 Weak, short-liv’d issues of a 
feeble Age; Scarce living to be christened on the Stage! 
1704- Swift Bait. Bks. Misc. (17x1) 222 Lust and Avarice; 
which, tho'.. Brethren or collateral Branches of Pride, are 
certainly the Issues of Want. 

F b. A race, stock, breed, brood ; alsoyfo-. Obs . 

1620 T. Granger Div. Lcgike 40 Deucalion cast stones 
over his shoulders, from whence we arc sprung, an hard 
issue. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 221 Though the Cam- 
brian issue in the new found world may seeme extinct, the 
Language, .points at our Madocs former being there. x68o 
Allen Peace .J- Unity Pref. 70 The numerous Issue and 
Company of Atheists, Infidels, Scepticks, Papists, and 
Quakers in this Nation. 

7 . Produce, proceeds ; profits arising from lands 
or tenements/ amerciaments, or fines. Now only 
in legal use. 

£1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 19 He was first oflnglond, 
hat gaf God his tij>e, Of Isshuc of bestes, of londcs, or of li]>e 
[De r yssue de ses bestes , de terre et tenement], 1399 Lancl. 
Rich. Redeles ix. 8 Alle J>e issues of court hat tope kyng 
longid. 1439 E. E. Wills (18S2) 122 AH profytes and issues 
of the maners. 1537 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec . Oxford 
146, 5» by the year to their clothing, of the issues of the said 
Hospital. 1574 tr. Littleton' s Tenures 27 a. Such wardeine 
in socage shai take no issues or profiles of suche landes. 
1765 Act 5 Geo. Ill , c. 26 Preamble, All manner of issues, 
revenues, and profits of the said island. 1883 in WiiartoN. 

+ b. A fine, an amerciament; an order for . 
levying such. Obs. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds ( 1870) 378 That euery Bailly .. yelde 
accomptes of the yssucs, fines, amerciaments of Grenewax, 
in the kynges courte forfet by eny citczen dwellynge w‘ya 
the cytc. X562 J. Heywood Prov. « 5 - Epigr. (1867] 205 : 
Thou lostst a marke in Lvsews. criers say. 1620 J. Wilkinson 
Coroners 4- Sherifes 57 Shcrifes must levy their issues and 
amerciaments by their extracts under the scale of the Ex- 
chequer. 1640-4 in^ Rushw. Hist. Coll. ill. (1692) J. 344 
Appear while you will, plead what you will, submit to the 
Mercy of the Court, Is.%uc* shall go on still, a> if you did 
neither, til! you have done somewhat ihat the Court will 
not order you to do, nor is bound to take notice of when you 
“ av ’ c done. 1752 J. Louthlan Form of Process (cd. 2) 1S4 
A. B, a>mt forth, or you lose roar, in Issues. 

8. That which proceeds from any source; the 
outcome or product of zsiy practice or condition. 


xfiox Shaks. All's Well 11. i. 109 The dearest issue of Hs 
practice And of his olde experience, th'onlie darling. 16-3 
W. Sanderson Graphice 22 From an Artizan's excellencies, 
proceed those extravagant varieties. . which are not the issued 
of an idle brain. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. v. (1673) xco Th 
issue of the most foolish spite. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 
i. 52 The product of my labour and the issues of my activity 
are mine. 

I + b. An action, a deed (in Telation to the doer). 

I Obs. rare. 

xfiox Shaks. Jul. C. m. i. 294 There shall I try In mv 
Oration, bow the People take The. cruell issue of these 
bloody men. lfixx — Cyinb. n. i ; 51 You are a fool granted 
therefore your issues, being foolish, do not derogate. 
f c. An emanation. Obs. 

1659 B. Pell Itn/r. Sea. Proem. Bviij note, There be 
certain incorporeal and spiritual evaporations and issues 
which proceed out of the Loadstone. 

F 9 . The entrails of a butchered animal. . Obs. 
C1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 9 Take, wasshc J>o isues of 
swaunes anon, And skoure ]>o guttus with salt ichon. c X440 
Promp. Pary. 266/1 Issu (.of) a siayne beeste, .. in t rale, 
vel in pi nr. intralia , . . ex turn. 

IV. 10 . The outcome of an action or course of 
proceedings or the operation of something; event, 
result, consequence. Also in pi. In the issue (f in 
issue ) , in the event. 

1382 Wyclif Ruth iii. x8_ Abide dorter, to the tyme that 
we seen what yssu the thing wol han. ^1400 Destr. Troy 
2708 Fortune. .Ordans an yssew, euyn as hym lyst. <11563 
Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 62 Experience of all facions.. 
beinge, in profe, alwaise daungerous, in isshue, seldom 
lucklie. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 103 Diverse 
presonaris tackin .. war send home ransome free, upoun 
promesse of thair fidelitie, which, as it was keapt, the ishew 
will witnesse. 1631 Gouge God’s Arrozvs in. § 47. 271 The 
issue of the combat can not be ill where the cause of the 
combatant is good. 169a Bentley Boyle Led. i. 6 All such 
Principles are . . all one in the issue with the rankest Atheism. 
2777 Watson Philip II (1793) III. xx. 45 The prosperity 
of the United Provinces was, in the issue, greatly augmented. 
1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. iii. xo8 If 
perseverance merited a favourable issue, at least he has had 
a right to expect it. x86o Motley Net fieri. (1868) II. ix. 27 
The issue was to show whether the sarcasm n ere just or not. 

Fb. The event or fortune befalling a person; 
luck in an undertaking. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 360 To see to what issue The king 
befalleth at the Taste. 4606 Shaks. Ant. # Cl. 1, ii. 97 
loynting their force ’gainst Ctesar, Whose better issue in 
the warre from Italy Vpon the first encounter draue them. 
1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Moral Relat. 309 [He] had done 
well ip the Armies, . .and had had good issue on many good 
occasions. 

Fc. The result of a discussion or examination 
of a question ; decision, conclusion. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 206 Ate laste they accorde,.lier tale 
to recorde To what issue they be falle A knight shall speke 
for hem alle. 1563-87 Foxe A. fr M. (1684) HI- 242 They 
came to this issue, that Willerton should draw out of the 
Scriptures and Docters his Reasons, and Bradford would 
peruse them. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1, xviii, They, .said they 
would much rather venture to stay there than to be earned 
to England to be hanged : so I left it on that issue. 

d. The outcome or upshot of an argument, 
evidence, etc. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 219, I am to pray you, not to 
straine my speech To grosser issues, nor to larger rtacli. 
Then to Suspition. 1699 Bentley Phal. 14S The Issue of 
this present Section. 1898 W. M. Ramsay 1 1 ' as Christ born, 
in Bethlehem ? v. xro All our positions are the most probable 
issue of the scanty evidence. 

V. 11 . Law. The point in question, at the con- 
clusion of the pleadings between contending parties 
in an action, when one side affirms and the other 
denies. 

Issue of fact, an issue raised by denying something a\ erred 
as a fact. Issue of law, an issue raised by a demurrer or 
analogous proceedings, conceding the fact alleged, but deny- 
ing the application of the law as claimed. General tssnc,an 
issue raised by simply traversing the al legations in the declara- 
tion, as in the pleas ‘not guilty*, ‘not indebted*. Special 
issue, an issue raised by denying part of the allegations. 

[1308 Year-bk. j Edw, II, Easter (1678) 4 Navcncz james 
bone issue de plee. 1309 Year-bk. 3 Ediv. II, Mich. (1670) 
59 Si vous votellctz couustre ct cstre a un de la /enaunce 
dounez puna vostre pice avoir issue en ley scil. en jugement 
le quel vous poietz avowerc faire ou ne mye ou dues quo 
nyent severe & issint avoir issue en fet.) x 5x1-22 vie/ 3 Hen. 
VIII, c. 23 § 7 If any issue or mater in la we ryse or growc 
upon any maten 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. ^‘PP- 
viii. 428 Triall in the king’s temporal! courts of issues. 
1669-70 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 30? If any one be 
sued for executing this Act, he may plead generall issue* 
i68x Trial S. ColUdgc 4 When you have pleaded to hsue, 
then ueinust award the Sheriff to tmpanncl a Jury to try 
that Issue. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxi. 314 l»uc» 
exitus , being the end of aU the pleadings, is the fourth P art 
or stage of an action, and is either upon matter of lerx* or 
matter of fact. 1774 S- HallifaX Anal. Rom. Civ. Lf** 
(1795) 100 Pleas to the Action arc 1. General, denying at 
once the whole Declaration ; and called the General LiJ 16 - 
2. Scccial, advancing some new fact, uot mentioned in *nc 
Declaration, in bar of the Plaintiff's demand. i8qi L*™ 
Times XCIL 107/1 Oilier points were rabed, and tmau)' 
the master directed an issue to be tried. ^ . 

b. transf A point on the decision of which 
something depends or is made to rest; a point or 
matter in contention between two parties; the point 
at which a matter becomes ripe for decision. Fjp* 
in to put to (F ou, upon, an, the) issue and similar 
phrases; to bring to a point admitting of decision. 

c 1566 I. Alday tr. Boaystuau's f fh*at. Wcrld Ii iii b, fhc 
baud 01 thb world is so pc/ilk/us,' the yxsuc tcrnb.caau 
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fearfull. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI 1 /, v. i. 178 Now, While 'tis 
hot, lie put it to the issue. 1656 Bramhall Replic. vi. 279 
If he stand to this ground, there are no more controversies 
between him and tne for the future but this one, what is the 
true Catholick Church, whether the Church of Rome .. or 
the Church of the whole World, Roman, Grecian, Armenian, 
Abyssene, Russian, Protestant, .. I desire no fairer issue be- 
tween him and me. 1665 Glanvill Def. Vain Dogm. 20, 
I am willing to put it upon the issue, whether it be so to 
any body else but this philosopher. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa I. iv. 25, I saw plainly that to have denied myself 
to his visits. -was to bring forward some desperate issue be- 
tween the two. 1863 Tyndall Heat vi. 193 The problem 
I think i« thus narrowed to the precise issue on which its 
solution depends. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. lxxii. 290 
Look at the issue between England and Scotland as it stood 
at the moment. 

c. A matter or point which remains to be decided; 
a matter the decision of which involves important 
consequences. 

1836 J. Gilbert Ckr. Atonem. v. (1852) 145 Conferring the 
power of choice, and connecting that choice with most im- 
portant issues. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 133 There 
is a mighty issue at stake .. the good or evil of the human 
soul. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 22 July 3/2 ‘We want issues’. In 
the absence of issues politics become a question of self- 
interest, .to manipulate the tariff for the benefit of trusts 
and manufacturers. 


d. A choice between alternatives, a dilemma. 

. 1850 M«Cosk Div. Govt. m. ii. (r 874) 357 Such is the issue 
in which conscience lands us— it drives us to thoughtless- 
ness, or it goads us to madness- 

12 . At issue, a. In Law. see quot. 1768. Hence 
gen. of persons or parties : In controversy ; taking 
opposite sides of a case or contrary views of a 
matter ; at variance. 

[a 1530 Sir E. Howard Let to IVolsej v in Ellis Orig. Lett . 
Ser. m. I. 149 For all this we be att issew that I shewed 
you befor.] 1768 Blackstone Comm . (1830) III. xx. 313 
When in the course of pleading, they come to a point which 
is affirmed on one side, and denied on the other, they are 
then said to be at issue; all their debates being at last con- 
tracted into a single point, which must now be determined 
either in favour of the plaintiff or of the defendant. 1788 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 456 The authority of the crown 
on one part, and that of the parliaments on the other, are 
fairly at issue. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 86 They are always 
at issue with governments . . on . . a question of title. 1812 
W. Godwin in FourC. Eng. Lett. 356 Your views and.mine 
as to the improvement of mankind are decisively at issue. 
1855 Prescott Philip //, 11. (1857) 291 On this the king and 
the country were at issue as much as ever. 1893 Lydekker 
Horns <$- Hoofs 353 Zoologists themselves are at issue as to 
the number of species that ought to be recognised. 

b. Of a matter or question : In dispute ; under 
discussion ; in question. Also, rarely, in issue. 

18x7 Shelley Proposal in D. F. MacCarthy Early Life 
372 The question now at issue is, whether the majority . . 
desire or no a complete representation in the Legislative 
Assembly. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 539 The matter 
really at issue was . . whether Newcastle or Fox was to be 
master of the new House of Commons. 1855 — Hist. Eng. 
xii. III. 182 The point really in issue was whether the King 
should be in Irish or in British hands. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus xvii. 20 As alive to the world, as if world nor wife 
were at issue. 1885 Law. Rep. 29 Chanc. Div, 453 The 
question, .was not in issue in that action. 

13 . To join issue. + Formerly also to join in 
issue. (Also, in transf. senses, to lake issue : see 


b, c.) 

a. Law. Of the parties: To submit an issue 
(sense 11) jointly for decision; also, of one party, 
To accept the issue tendered by the opposite 
party. 

X430-1 Rolls Pari. IV. 376 Any pie.. in which. .bastard ie 
is or shal be aleged ayens ony persone partie to the same 
pie, and yeruppon issue joyned or to be. joyned. 1540 Act 
32 Hen. VIII, c. 30 § 1 Replycacyons, reioynders, rebutters, 
>oynyng of issues, and other pfeadynges. 1628 Coke On 
Littleton 1. § 193 note, Where tne issue is ioyned of the pait 
of the Defendant the entrie is et de hoc ponit se super 
Pat riant : but if it be of the part of the Plaintife, the entrie 
is et hoc Petit quod inquiratnr per patriavi. 167a R. Wild 
Poet. Liceitt. 27 Let’s joyn issue, and go fairly to’t, And to 
a Kings- Bench-Trial put the Suit. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. xxi. 315 When he that denies or traverses the fact 
pleaded by his antagonist, has tendered the issue thus, ‘and 
this he prays may he enquired of by the country ’ : — it may 
immediately be subjoined by the other party, * and the. said 
A B doth the like ’. Which done, the issue is said to be joined, 
both parties having agreed to rest the fate of the cause 
upon the truth of the fact in question. 1774 S. Hallifax 
Anal. Rom. Civ. Law (1795) in Contes tat 10 Litis answers 
to what, in the law of England, is called Joining Issue. 
1883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 630/2 Subject to the last 
preceding Rule, the plaintiff by his reply may join issue 
upon the defence. 

b. transf To accept or adopt a disputed point 
as the basis of argument in a controversy ; to pro- 
ceed to argument with a person on a particular 
point, offered or selected. 

* 55 * Bp. Gardiner Explic. 145 That issue wil I ioine with 
him, which shall suffise for confutacion of this booke.. a 1556 
Cranmer Answ. Gardiner 6, 1 wil ioyne with you this issue, 
that neither scripture nor ancient author writeth in expresse 
hordes the doctrine of your faith. 1577 Hanmek Anc.Eccl. 
H ist. v. xvifti}, If they pleade innocencie, let them staie and 
iQynewithvsin ishwe,in the same matter. x662Stillingfl. 
Grig. Sacr. 11. v«. § 6 He is no true Christian who dare not 
readily joyn issue with them. 1720 Waterland Eight 
Ser/ n. 284 We shall be very ready to join issue with them 
upon this very point. 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1887) 
19 The enemies of parliament - . rarely choose to take issue 
°n the great points of the question. 
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c. To take up the opposite side of a case, or 
a contrary view on a question. 

1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 84, 1 will joyn Issue 
with George Whitehead upon it, that there never were such 
Priests. 1771 Junius Lett, xliv. 236, 1 join issue with the 
advocates for privilege, and affirm [etc.]. 1876 C. M. Davifs 
Unorth. Land. (ed. 2) 296 A point on which I should take 
decided issue with a portion of Professor Tyndall’s late 
address. 1899 J. Morris in Amer. Jml. Philol. XX. 43S, 
I feel impelled to take issue with his conclusions. 

d. erron. To come to an agreement; to agree; 
to unite. 

a 1 778 Toplady in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav . Ps. lxxxix. 2 
Every true believer will here join issue with David that it 
is God, and God alone, who builds up the temple of his 
Church. 1835 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. v. 74 Being con- 
vinced of the igneous origin of trap, he joined issue with his 
former opponents, and has now become one of the most 
efficient expounders of that theory. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Shahs. Char. xix. 491 His banishment, and willingness to 
join issue with his old enemy to lay waste his native country. 

VI. From Issue v. 

14 . The action of sending or giving out officially 
or publicly; an emission of bills of exchange, 
notes, bonds, shares, postage-stamps, etc. Also, 
b. The set number or amount (of coins, notes, 
stumps, copies of a newspaper, etc.) issued at one 
time, or distinguished in pattern, design, colour, 
or numbers, from those issued at another time. 

Bank of issue : see Bank sb. 7 b. 

1835 Penny Cycl. III. 381/1 The necessity for the issue of 
notes for so small an amount as 1/. arose [etc.]. Ibid. 384/1 
If more than one bank of issue were in operation in London. 
Ibid. 386/1 To lessen, .the issues of country hankers. 1845 
M'Culloch Taxation hi. ii. (1852) 438 An additional issue 
of 33,289,300/. of Exchequer Bills. 1862 Mount Brown 
Catalogue Post. Stamps (ed. 3) Pref., Take the stamps of 
Naples. The first issue was in circulation from 1857 till 
1859. 1863 Ibid. (ed. 4) Pref. 5 Early notice of any new 
issue of stamps. I bid. 12 The word Essay comprehends 
stamps designed for issue but never circulated. 1875 Jevons 
Money (1878) 246 The first small issue of the French assig- 
nats. 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. Man. vii. 83 Coins exist 
of this issue. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 27 In the issue 
. .of a leather money of representative value which would 
circulate, throughout her dependencies Carthage seems.. to 
have anticipated the convenient invention, .of paper money. 
1885 E. B. Evans Philatelic Handbk. 118 With the exception 
of the most recent issue, .nothing that can be termed a set of 
stamps has been brought out. 1891 Leeds Merc. 27 Apr. 4/7 
Larger powers of control should be given to the local authori- 
ties over the issue of the licenses and the hours of opening. 

Vi I. 15 . att rib. and Comb., as issue book , day , 
department , risk , room \ issue-blest adj. ; iasue- 
paper (see quots.) ; issue pea, a pea or other 
small globular body placed in a surgical issue (4 b) 
to keep up irritation. 

1867 Smyth Sailor * s Word-bk, * Issue-look , that which 
contains the record of issues to the crew, and the charges 
made against them. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 111. 
Colonies 539 A certain Father . . “issue-blest . . In his own 
life-time, his own off-spring saw To wed each other without 
breach of Law. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 89/ x We bought 
our live stock on the next “issue-day. 1890 Daily News 14 
Feb. 5/2 The transfer of 250,000 /. cash from the “issue 
department to the banking department of the Bank of 
England. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden xxvii. 56 A little 
piece of the Root [of ivy], made round like a pease, and put 
into the Orifice, keepeth it [an issue] running without Leaf 
or Plaster, if you lay upon it half a sheet of “issue-Paper, 
eight times double. 17x0 T. Fuller. Farm. Extemp. 203 
Anoint an Issue-Paper with it [the liniment], lay it warm 
on the Place. 1664 Wood Life 17 Sept. \0. H. S.) II. 20 
[Spent for] “issue peas, id. 1896 Allbutt’s Syst, Med. I. 
477 “Issue risks [in insurance] are often affected when the 
‘heir presumptive’ wishes to raise money on his expecta- 
tions, there being no ‘heir apparent ’..Sometimes, the issue 
risk to be covered is not only the birth of an heir, but his 
attaining 21. 1882 Nares Seamanship fed. 6) 96 Where is 
the “issue-room? Aft. What is stowed there? The present 
issue provisions. 

Issue (rj 1 //, i‘si«), v. Forms : 4-7 isshew(e, 
(4 isu(e), 5 isshu(e, isschu(e, isswe, yssew, 
yschew(e, 5-7 yssu(e, 6 issew, (7 ishu), 4- 
issue. [f. prec. sb., or f. F. issu pa. pple. of is sir : 
see Ish z/. 1 ] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1 . To go or come out ; to flow out ; to come forth, 
sally out. Often with out or forth . 

13. . Coer de L. 4432 At the foure gates they isuyd oute. 
ci 330 R. Brunne Chrort. (x8xo) 276 Whan h«i of |>e castclle 
. . pat ere of wille fulle fre, to issue on jjam oute. c 1440 
Bone Flo r. 458 Fyfty of them yssewed owte, For to juste in 
werre. 1495 Trcz/isa's Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxxxix. (W. 
de W.Jdgs Resyne isdroppynge v.hychc corny (hand ysseweth 
oute by swetyng of trees, a 1533 Ld. Bfjisers // uon l.xii. 214 
They issuyd out of theyr shyp. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 

1. ii. 71 Let’s set our men in order, Ana issue forth, and bid 
them Battaile straight. 1599 — Hen. V , iv. iv. 72, I did 
neuer know so full a voyce issue from so emptie a heart. 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 7S6 Planted by a Rivers 
side, which issued into the South-sea. 1684 Scanderbeg 
Rediv. iii. 34 He issued out upon them with a great 
slaughter of the Enemy, and little loss on his side. 1715-20 
Pope Iliad 1x1. 366 The vital spirit issued at the wound. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I- p- xl, 
The other branch of the Current. .issues through thepas- 
sage called the North-Strait. . i860 Tyndall (Sloe. 1. ii. 13 
From its clefts and fissures issued a delicate blue light. 
1864 Skeat Uhland’s Poems 245 Pascal Vivas.. Issues 
from Saint George’s chapel. 

t b. To go out so as to depart from or leave. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 1.5 His paifroye yssued oute of the 


ryght waye. a 1562 G. Cavendish IVolsey (1S93) 76 The 
kyng caused Monsieur Vademount to Issue frome hyme, and 
to ride unto my lord. 

C. To come out as a branch, to start forth, 
branch out; fto stand or stick out, to protrude. 

« X S33 Ld. Berners Huon xlii. 140 He had two teth 
yssuyng out of his mouth more. then a fote longe. 1541 
R. Copland Guy dons Quest. Chirurg., Howe many payres 
of synewes yssue of tne noddle and in summe of all 
brayne. 1634 StR T. Herbert Trav. 18S From his head 
issue foure great homes. 1638 Ibid. (ed. 2) 241 By long 
canes or pipes issuing from a round vessell. 1653 R. 
Sanders Physlogn. 151 The forepart of his head big, the 
nostrils issuing out. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 749 
They.fsacro-lateral veins] .. issue by the anterior sacral 
foramina. 

+ d. To go out by way of expenditure; to be 
laid out or spent. 06 s. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadocs (1673) Contents, An Estimate 
of the expence, that will issue out yearly to keep this 
Plantation in good order. Ibid. 115 An account of Ex- 
pences Issuing out yearly for Cloathing. 

e. transf and_/%: To go or come out of a state 
or condition, to emerge. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxiv. 117 The euyl esperites. .may 
appere..to make them to yssue out of their mvnde. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 430 b/i He . . that of late convalesshed and 
yssued out of a greuous seeknesse. 1638 F. Junius Paint, 
of Ancients 48 The livelinesse of great spirits cannot 
containe it selfe within the compasscof an ordinary practice, 
but it will alwayes issue forth. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' 
Moral Relat. 211 He had had. many quarrels, and had 
issued out of them advantagiously. 1774 ). Bryant 
Mythol. II. 318 By thy power of old The various tribes, 
that rove the realms below, Issued to life. 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 250 Truce to such old sad contention whence., 
we issue in a half-escape. 

2 . To proceed as offspring ; to be born, or 
descended. Now only in legal use. Cf. sense 8. 

c 1450 Lonclich Grail lv. 401 Of Carcelois Isswede kyng 
Mangel .. and Of Mangel Isswede kyng lambor. 1568 
Grafton Chron. I. 14 Among all the other that issued out 
of Noe. 1611 Bible 2 Kings xx. 18 Of thy sonnes that shall 
issue from thee, which thou shall beget, shall they take 
away. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 343 The heirs of the 
body of such first, second, third, and every son and sons 
successively, lawfully issuing. 

3 . To come as proceeds or revenue ; to accrue. 
Chiefly in phr. issuing out of (lands, etc.). 

1443 Test. Ebor. (Surtees, 1855) 89 A rent charge of xxvj*. 
viij d . issuand owte of my landes and tenementes in Stitnam. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VII l , c. 37 § 4 Lands and tenementes 
out of the which the *ayd rentes or fe fermes were issuyng 
and paiable. a 1626 Bacon Max. Uses Com. Law jin 
(1636) x6 A fee farme rent issuing out of white acre of ten 
shillings. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 61 These Altarages 
issued out of the Offerings made to the Altar. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) I. 21 1 A person devised, to his wife an annuity 
of 200/. a year, to be issuing out of his lands. 

4 . To proceed as an outcome ; to come forth as 
from a source ; to take origin, be derived, spring. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. ii. 8 Thus wold god cstablisshe 
this world that suche thinge shold yssue that rnyght vnder* 
stande and knowe the noblesse of his power. 1538 Starkey 
England 1. i. x6 A1 gud cyuyle lawys spryng and yssue 
out of the law of nature. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, j. i, 
143 As for the rest apeal'd, It issues from the rancour 
of a Villaine. x6ox ?Marston Pasquil Kath. iv. 302 
Women whose merit issues from their worth Of inward 
graces. 1746 Jortjn Chr. Retig. j. (R.l, From this Supreme 
Being, from this eternal fountain. of all truth and of all 
good gifts, there issues light, which lighteth every one 
that cometh into the world. 1820 R. Hall IVks. (183 2) VI. 
275 Can malevolence and misery issue from the besom of 
infinite goodness? 

b. I'o proceed or arise as a result or consequence ; 
to result. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. To Rdr. r v, I will touche 
in brevitie, the benefites that issue fiom this booke. x6oo 
E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 15 Mishaps. .issuing from their 
ill measured Counsell. 1654 Bramhall Just Vind. ix. 248 
They do not oppose itj but acquiesce, to avoid such dis- 
advantages as must issue, thereupon. 1884 tr. Lolze's 
Mctaph . 488 The extra-excitation which accompanies the 
main movement issuing from the stimulus. 

5 . To turn out (in a specified way) ; to have a 
certain issue or result ; to end or result in. 

X665 J. Spencer Vulg. Proplt. 91 When men shall see 
their Prophecies or Dreams, of future contingencies.. thus 
strangely issued, they will, .make no doubt of their near 
approaches to the prophetick grace. 1715 De Foe Fam. 
Instruct. 1. viii. (1841). I.. x6i We have had a hard day's 
work, hut I hope it will issue well. 1745 Wf-SLCV Answ. 
Ch. 28 Such [doubts and fears] as actually issued in Repent- 
ance toward God. 1833 Ht. MartineaU Loom 4- Lugger 
1. iii. 33 There is no saying how quarrels might otherwise 
issue. 1854 Froude Short Stud., Spinoza (J867) *38 A 
philosophy which issues in such conclusions, 
b. To turn out to be, rare. 

1884 Tennyson Bechet 1. iii, Snake — ay, but he that lookt 
a fangless one. Issues a venomous adder. 

6. To ‘come out’ or be sent forth officially or 
publicly; to be published or emitted. Cf. 9. 

1640-4 Ld. Finch in Ruthw. Hist . Coll. in. *1692) 1. 13 
His Majesty, .did resolve, .to Summon a great Councilor all 
the Peers- -and commanded Writs to out accordingly. 

1665 Sir T. Herbfrt Trav. (1677) 357 Summons issued f,r 
the holding a Parliament of no less than the whole >yotJd. 
*793 Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 63 A minuter from francc 
was hourly expected when the proclamation 1 xxued. 1795 
A. Hamilton JVhs.(t8S6) VII. 86 Before money can legally 
issue from the Treasury for any purpose, there must U 
a law authorizing an expenditure. .1863 H. Cox l rat it. 

11 r. viii. 721 The Commission is revoked, and a new Com- 
niisaion issues. iB 66 Crum? l>. inking x. 227 The number 
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of coins issuing from the mint each year varies consider- 
ably. 

IX. Transitive senses. 

7. To give exit to ; to send forth, or allow to pass 
out ; to let out ; to emit ; to discharge. Predicated 
of the containing thing; + formerly also of the 
means of exit, or of an operative force. 

1443 Searchers' .Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (i 833 ) iS To 
save and isshewe y« wattere fro y 3 said place of John of 
Bolton. 1596 Shaks. Merck. If. . lit. ii. 269 Euerie word in 
it a gaping wound Issuing life blood. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions vi. 343 Marke..the seede..how it fixeth its 
rootes . . erecteth the stem, springs the huskes, issues the 
care. 1635 Hakevill A pal. 495 His loathsome legs, every 
where issueing forth corrupt matter. 1799 W. Tooke V icw 
Russian Emp. I. 196 A mountain near upon the strand is 
continually issuing smoke. 1862 Beveridge Hist . India 
III. vii. ii. 47 Expeditions annually issued by his orders. 
1893 Sir R. Ball Story 0/ Sun 315 Agents which stored up 
heat in summer and issued It in winter. 

b. absol. To shed tears; to discharge. 

3599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vL 34, I must perforce compound 
With mixtfull eyes, or they will issue to. x68o Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1527/4 Lost . . a Chesnut Sorrel Gelding, . . with . . a 
little hole on the near side of his Face, that doth some- 
times issue. 

+ 8. To give birth to ; to bear (offspring), have 
issue. Obs . rare in active; frequent in pass, in 
sense : To be born, to spring ; = sense 2 . 

1447 Bokenham Scyntys (Roxb.) 145 The fyrste sustyr 

J 'ssud noht, But deyid baren. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xxx i. 251 He was yssued of y * lygnage of Ganelon. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia 1. Wks. 1725 I. 19 Between these two 
personages . . is issued forth mistress Mopsa, a fit woman to 
participate of both their perfections. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 

1. ii. 59. 1623 tr. Ravine's The at. Hon. v. i. 39 Of that 
marriage was issued the said King Edward. 1672 Temple 
Ess., Orig. Gw/.^Misc. (1681) 57 Heroes, that is, persons 
issued from the mixture of divine and humane race. 

9. To give or send out authoritatively or officially; 
to send forth or deal out in a formal or public 
manner ; to publish ; to emit, put into circulation 
(coins, bank notes, stamps, and the like). For- 
merly often with out or forth . 

i6ox in Moryson I tin. 11. (1617) 206 Gave direction to 
the Commissary of the victuals, to issue Oates.. at sixe 
shillings. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxiv. 130 That Issueth 
the same [coin] out againe for publique payments. 1667-8 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 230 His Majesty an- 
swered, ‘He would issue forth his Proclamation’. 1758 
Herat t I. v. 73 Every trader who issues notes beyond his 
abilities to answer . . must in the end be ruined. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. xxiv. 318 We are next.. to enquire into 
the manner of issuing process, after indictment found, to 
bring in the accused to answer it. 1769 Burke Late St. 
Nation Wks. II. 139 The writs are issued for electing 
members for America and the West Indies. 18x8 A. 
Ranken Hist. France V. v. 402 A new coin was issued. 
1862 Mount Brown Cat. Post. Stamps (ed. 3) Pref., So 
many new foreign postage-stamps have been issued. 1868 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxiii, Within ^ this little window, 
..a neat and brisk young woman presided to take money 
and issue tickets. 1871 Morley Voltaire {1886) 230 The 
bishop of the diocese had issued monitory proclamations. 
1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignoit I. 3 She did not issue 
cards for a series of days. x8ga Speaker 3 Sept. 278/1 The 
Governmentduring the past twelve months has issued large 
amounts of inconvertible paper. 1897 Times 15 Jan. 7/4 
Dr. Murray .. has_ just issued Part IX of Series I of the 
New English Dictionary. 

+ 10. To bring to an issue or settlement ; to settle 
(a dispute, etc.) ; to terminate. Chiefly American. 

1650 Rec. Dedhaut, Mass. (1892) III. 131 Being deputed 
and Authorised to issue a case as yet vnperfect .. we settle 
and determine the bounds to be [etc.]. x 63 x Ho Protestant 
Plot 13 [To] intluence the next Parliament to issue differ- 
ences by an Act of Oblivion. 1698 S. Silwma. Diary 13 Apr. 
(1878) 1 . 477 Capt. Frary and Bror. Perry desire M c Sergeant 
and me to issue their difference.^ X706 J. Logan in Pa. Hist . 
Soc.Mem. X. 120 Pray be prevailed on to issue that business, 
or drive it least toward a period. 

b. To give a certain issue or result to ; to cause 
to end in something. Now rare. 

a 1676 R. Cromwell Let. in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1808) XIII. 
93 G°d can isshew ail for good, and tume our feare and 
sorrowings into joy. 1690 Penn Rise .J- Progr. Quakers 
(1834) 69 To issue those things in the wisdom and power of 
God. 1847 Bush nell Chr. Hurt. u. iv. (1861) 304 The child 
-° liiUc d finally in a feeling of confirmed disrespect, 
which is the end of all good influence or advice. 1858 — 
Serin. Hrzo Life 91 We complete sensation itself or issue it 
in perception, by assigning reality ourselves to the distant 
object. 

c. To bring forth (as a result), rare. 

1B65 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. in. iii. (1S6S) 284 When the 
mercy of sacrifice, working in and with the retributive 
causes of justice, issues a result which neither she nor they 
could issue alone. Jbid. (1865) 241 The specific variations 
to be issued by the interactions of mercy. 

I Icnec X'ssued, I ssuing ppl. adjs . ; I*ssuiagly 
adv., in the course of issuing.^ 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iv. 33 This losse of blood, As from 
a Conduit with their issuing Spouts. 1393 — 3 Hen. V I, 
it. vi. Sj And with the issuing Blood Stifle the ViUainc. 
1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's OH at. 144 Whatsoever 
the immortal! Soul, .doth issuingly think of, it also reacheth 
to that very thing. 1878 Huxlky Phyiisgr. \ 7 In the path 
of the issuing vapour. 1839 Daily Hexes 27 r eb. 3/2 when 
the i>suing company nays no dividend on the share capital. 
1899 ll’estut, Gas. 3 July 6 /s A company already possessing 
an usued capital at:d debenture stock of .£2,398,000. 

Issueless (i jbrius, rsi/ri£$), a. £f. Issdc sb. 
+ -E.E 83 .] Without issue, 
a. Without offspring, having no child. 


1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 45 Whan Ely issules his 
Iyf dede fyne. 1605 Heywood If you knoxv not me Wks. 
1874 1 . 197 Shes next successive, should your majesty Die 
issulesse, which heauen defend. 1791 Gentl. Mag. LXI. 11. 
924 Both had two sons and one daughter, and both their 
daughters issueless. 1825 Ibid. XCV". 1. 305 Babington 
Whatton had a son William, who had several children: 
William, and Babington, who died issueless [etc.]. 1885 
Jeaffreson Real Shelley I. 20 His father . . surviving his 
eldest and issueless son by some six years. 

b. Without result. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viit. (1623) 563 This Ambas- 
sage was not onely thus issueless, but produced also effects 
tending to further irritation. 1645 T. Coleman Hopes De- 
ferred 15 These purposes of mischiefe are either issulesse, 
or damagefull. . 1862 S. Lucas Sccularia 89 The invention 
of printing was as yet issueless. 

c. Having no issue at stake. (See Issue sb. 1 1 c.) 
1897 Voice (N.Y.) xi Nov. 4/5 Issueless great parties is 

the condition that confronts us to-day in the political world. 

Issuer (i'pwjw, rsu/jaj). [f. Issue Z/. + -ER 1 .] 
One who issues : see the verb. 

1757 Jos. Harris Money <5- Coins , The issuer of a bill . . hath 
.. to make it good in standard or lawful money. 1765 Act 
5 Geo. Ilf c. 49 Preamble , Bank notes, .in the option of the 
issuer or granter payable at the end of six months. 2848 
Mill Pol. Econ . II. 74 Coin may.. be obtained from the 
issuers, in exchange for notes. 1853-4 Dickens Child's 
Hist. Eng. xxxvi. 364 The issuer of the Lyme proclamation 
[Monmouth]. x 83 o Bon. Price in Frasers Mag. May 672 
It is obvious.. how the issuers of paper money reap a profit 
from their issues. 1882 Pall Mall G. 14 Nov. 2/1 4 This is 
not a new loan the issuers tell us. 1890 Baldock in 
19//Z Cent. Nov. 832 The issue of liquor, &c., is made by a 
sergeant called the canteen issuer, who is changed every 
month. 

I ssuing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb Issue in various senses. 

a. in intr. senses. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 164 By cause of this fortresse the 
yssuyng and goyng out of them of the toun was deffended. 
1483 Present m. Juries in Surtees Misc. (1888) 29 Evere 
mane clens his gutters againe the payment for uschuynge 
of the water. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tongy Saillie 
avec impetuosite . an issuing out, as footemen doe on their 
enemies. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirttrg. 28 b/2 
A hinderance vnto the issuinge or runninge out of the 
bloode. 

b. in trans. senses. 

1642 C. Verson Consid. Each. 42 Another Pell, called 
Pettis Exitus, wherein every dayes issuing of any of the 
moneyes.. was to be entred. 1660-x Marvell Corr. Wks. 
1872-5 II. 44 The insurrection .. occasioned the issuing out of 
this Proclamation. 1831 in Picton L'pool Muttic. Rec . (1886) 
II. 330 The issuing of the Election Writ has been suspended. 
1891 Laxu Rep. Weekly Notes 78/2 The issuing of the 
possession warrant. 

+ 2 . eoncr. A place or point of issue ; an outlet. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xlvii. 65 He rode forthe fro the 
sonne settyng, tyll he came to a forest in the yssuing out of 
Heynalt. Ibid, cxxvii. 153 The frenchemen defended so 
well the passage at the yssuing out of the water. 1590 
Marlowe 2nd Pt. TamburL lit. ii, It must have privy 
ditches, countermines, And secret issuings to defend the 
ditch. 163* Lithgow Trav. vi. 254 The Lake it_ selfe, 
never diminisheth, nor increaseth.. : neyther hath it any 
issuing forth. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 198 
The Pipe .. ought always to go diminishing to the very 
issuing out of the Water. 

-ist, suffix, corresponding to F. -isle, L. -isia, 
Gr. -itrnjr, forming agent-nouns from verbs in 
-t£ctv (see -ize), consisting of the agential suffix 
-tij 5 added to the verb-stem, as in pax rri(-ttv to 
dip, f 3 axrri<r-TTi$ dipper, L. baptista, F. baplisle 
baptist. Cognate to the suffix -i<r/tos, -issi. 

Examples of the Greek use are ayuii'i onjc combatant, 
competitor, Aoyionjy calculator, iroAepianje warrior, ao<£i* 
<mjs clever man, sophist ; Kiflapumjs player on the cithara, 
Avpurnjs player on the lyre, ru/uravurrrje drummer ; ’Arrixi- 
ct»jc a partisan of Athens, one who Atticizes, ‘EAAjp'iorijc a 
Hellenizer, one who speaks Greek ; Aaxuii atm}? one who 
sides with or imitates Lacedaemon, or uses laconism. A 
few words of this form were taken into Latin during or soon 
after the classical period, e. g. citharistay cymbalistay 
danlsta (usurer), grammatistay logista, lyrisia, petaurista 
(rope-dancer), sophist a, tympanista; the number of these 
was greatly increased by Christian writers, in the latinizing 
of scriptural and ecclesiastical terms, such as agdnista, 
baptistay catechista. collybista t euaugelisia, exoreista, 
psalmista , tocista. In later use, -ist a became a favourite 
formative of names denoting the observers of a par- 
ticular rite, the holders of special religious or philosophical 
tenets, or the adherents of particular teachers or here* 
siarchs; hence such names as Catharista, OHgenista, 
PlatJnistOy and in scholastic use Scotista, Thdmistay 
ndmindtista, rcdlista . etc. Hence the suffix (with the 
needed^ adaptations, F. -isle, Eng. and Ger. -ist, eta) has 
passed into the modern languages. In English, its use has 
received a wide extension, it being now used not merely as 
theagent-noun of verbs \r\-ize (beside - izer), as in plagiarize , 
plagiarist, and in association with nouns of action or 
function in -ism, as in altruism , altruist , but also, on the 
analogy of these, in a multitude of terms, having no corre- 
sponding words in • ize or -ism, which denominate^ the 
professed followers of some leader or school, the professional 
devotees of some principle, or the practiscrs of some art. In 
some cases, the form in -ist approaches closely to the native 
agent-noun in - er , being distinguished only by the more pro- 
fessional pr systematic sense which it implies : cf. conform er, 
conformist', copier, copyist ; cycler , cyclist ; philologer , 
philologist . Many of the sbs. in -ist give rise to adjs. in 
•istjc, -istical; but words of modem formation are to a 
great extent used adjectively unchanged, asjn the royalist 
party, a Bona fart ist plot, nonconformist principles. 

The following are the chief modern English uses 
of the suffix : 


1 . Forming a simple agent-noun derived from a 
Gr. verb in -tf€iv,and often accompanying an Eng. 
verb in -ize. Such are agonist , antagonist, baptist 
catechist, epitomist , evangelist , exorcist; apologist, 
plagiarist, ostracist. syllogist, 

2 . Designating a person who practises some art 
or method, or who prosecutes, studies, or devotes 
himself to some science, art, or branch of know- 
ledge, originally expressed by a word of Greek 
formation in -ia (Eng. - y ), -pa(r) (- ma , -m), -7 
(-e), etc., but in later examples, also by words of 
Latin or other origin. Such are archxologht, 
chronologist, economist, etymologist, genealogist, 
geologist, meteorologist, mineralogist, mythologist, 
philologist' physiologist , zoologist ; alchemist , 
algebr(a)ist, anatomist, botanist, chemist, metallur- 
gist, microscopist , phlebotomist, physicist , physiog- 
nomist, theorist ; academist, chirographist , mono- 
polist, rhapsodist, symmetrist ; bigamist, mono- 
gamist, polygamist; dogmatist, dramatist, epi- 
grammatist, schematist , etc. To these may be 
added (from L. sources) annalist, capitalist, 
journalist , memorialist, mineralist, moralist, 
satirist , scientist (L. scientia ), etc. 

These have a possible verb in -ize, often in use, e.g. 
anatomize , botanize , dogmatize, dramatize, economize, 
geologize, journalize, monopolize , moralize , theorize, etc. 

3 - Designating an adherent or professor of some 
creed, doctrine, system, or art, which is usually 
denominated by a cognate - ism : e. g. altruist (a 
professor of allntism), animist, atheist. Chartist , 
deist, egoist, egotist, hedonist, monotheist, pxdo- 
baplist, polytheist, ritualist, ventriloquist, etc ; 
with a large number derived from personal names, 
as Bonapartist, Brownist, Buddhist, Calvinist , 
Darwinist , Hattemist, Scotist, Spinozist, Thomist , 
IVycliffist, and nonce-words without limit, as 
Lambist , Lockeist , Stuartist, Weismannist, etc. 

b. Formed on an adjective (usually also with a 
cognate sb. in -ism and often an adj. in -istic), 
as devoliona/ist, externalist, fatalist, formalist, 
humanist, idealist, imperialist, loyalist, materialist, 
naturalist, nominalist , opportunist , pluralist , 
positivist, purist, rationalist, realist , royalist, 
socialist, universalist. 

4 . Formed from other sbs. (chiefly Latin) without 
accompanying words in - ize or -ism, and denoting 
one whose profession or business it is to have to do 
with the thing or subject in question, as amorist, 
artist , canonist, casuist , colourist , dccrctist , dentist, 
duellist. fash ionist, florist, humorist. jurist, linguist, 
medallist, novelist , numerist, oculist, opinionist , 
organist, querist; statist , tobacco{ii)ist. Also from 
names of languages, as Americanist, Anglist, Ger- 
manist, Hebraist, ffellenist, Latinist , Orientalist. 
Sometimes, from vbs., as conformist , computist , 
controvertist,favourist, imparl ist, separatist, spccu- 
latist. 

b. These lead the way to modern formations from 
current words of all kinds and even from phrases : 
as balloonist, billiardist, bimetallist,' celloist cocain - 
ist , cyclist, fetishist, fooiballist ; with such nonce- 
formations as hammerist , selfist, semi-finalist, 
t rut hist ; great auk ist, physical forcist, red tapist , 
second adventist, etc. 

Words in -ist are treated, according to their 
importance, in their alphabetical places, or under 
the Main words on which they are formed ; the 
following are illustrations of some of those of 
more trivial or ephemeral character, nonce-words, 
and the like. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 11/1 Associations of amateur 
* balloonists. 1897 Petti Mall Mag. Feb. 196 Chalmers the 
* ’celloist and orientalist. 1897 IVestm. Gaz. 22 Jan. 3 /i 
A considerable proportion of chronic *cocainists have laucii 
under the dominion of the drug from a desire to stimulate 
their powers of imagination. 186a Literary Churchnuvi 
VI II. 207/2 If by any chance the Bcnedicitc should be men, 
the *Consccutivist would be coin plctcly bewildered. < 
Contcmp. Rev. XII. 278 The obstructive Conservative m 
art may just as naturally be a classicist as a mcdixvalist or 
Mark-ageist. 1868 Freeman Harm. Com/. (1876ML ApP- 
558 This time we for once get the *Godwinist vcrstoji. 19°® 
Daily Express 20 June 5/2 The gem of the collection H 
great auks egg, ..and is regarded by 'great aukists as the 
finest specimen of its special type of marking in the worm. 
2857 Rkadk Course of True Love 48 The 'hammerist *■ 
field geologist] can jump out of his gig at any Jura 0 
the road. 2850 tr. Moshtim's Feel. Hist, }*■*• ,v * 

ii. 11. % 36. 390 'Hie Dutch sects of Vcrschorisis and liatteii - 
ists having been better known among us. 1870 Jojinw- 
Univ. Cycl., Ifattemisis, the followers of one Pontianu 
van Hattem, a Dutch minister of the eighteenth century 
who was excommunicated for SpinoiLm. 189a / all * 1 * 

G. 19 May 6/1 Philosopher— artist— and general * 1, j 5 P ai Vj 

Of cynical view's on society, 1898 Daily Hews 3 Jan, 0/4 
The Prince was not disposed to reject contemptuous > 
those "Lamaist miracles of which he heard. *863 qAiA 
Lamb's I Iks. I. p. xiv. There have not been any ‘‘-V 1 . 1 . 
on no particular shoulders did the mantle of h»sidt^>) n * 
crasies descend. 1856 Emerson Eug. Traits , Literal^’ 
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Wks. (Bohn) II. iofi'Tis quite certain, that Spenser, Burns, 
Byron, and Wordsworth will be Platonists ; and that the 
dull men will be *Lockeists. 1848 W. E. Forster 26 May 
in Wemyss Reid Life (i888> I. vii, 247 The *physical 
forcists have gained a strength in my absence which [etc.]. 
1890 J. W. Brown Ital. Campaign 1. iv. 103 The Protestant 
movement . . was prejudiced by *Plymouthists and their 
sectarian spirit. 1B42 R. Ford Let. in Smiles Mein. J. 
Murray (1891) II. xxxvi. 491 [They] yield not in. .insolence 
to any kind of *red-tapists. 1897 \Vestm. Gaz. 29 Dec. 2/t 
The colony of German ‘ *Second Adventists just outside 
the Jaffa Gate, has done far more than anything else to 
spoil the approach to the < Holy City. 1898 Daily News 
10 Oct. 7/4 There were six heats, and the *semi-finalists 
were Gandin, Deltour, Ashe, and Macbenry. 1889 Daily 
News 4 Oct. 5/1 The true *Stuartists .. were all for the 
propagation of the faith, according to the profession of the 
Order of the White Rose. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 5 Feb. 10/1 
Our Stuartist and ‘White Rose' ladies and gentlemen. 

1896 Life A. f. Gordon 315 Not that one should be a 
pessimist . . he should, above all else, be a *truthist. 1890 
Times (weekly ed.) 10 Jan. 7/3 There are [in biology] pure 
Darwinists, Wallaceists, *Weismannists, Lamarckites, and 
Romanesists. 

1 st, quasi-jA [The prec. suffix -ist used generic- 
ally as a nonce-word.] A professor of some ism ; 
a holder of some special doctrine, or adherent of 
some system ; a votary of, or expert in, a particular 
science, art, or pursuit. Chiefly used in a context 
suggesting some group of words in - ist, and often 
disparagingly or humorously. 

i8ix [see Ism]. 1835 Carlyle in Froude Life in Loyd. (1884) 
I. 44, I am neither Pagan nor Turk, nor circumcised Jew; 
but an unfortunate Christian individual resident at Chelsea, 

. . neither Pantheist nor Pot-theist, nor any Theist or Ist 
whatsoever, having a decided contempt for all such manner 
of system-builders or sect-founders. 184X — Pref. Enter- 
sods Ess. p. x, Ists and Isms are rather growing a weari- 
ness. 1875 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 253 We must not 
take every great physicist — or other ‘ ist '—for an apostle. 
1887 T. Hardy IVoodlanders I. xiv. 257 A dreamy ’ist of 
some sort, or too deeply steeped in some false kind of ’ism. 

1897 Literature 27 Nov. 186 We are at a loss in what ‘ist ’ 
his name shall terminate. 

flat, inf, Obs. [A natural utterance.] An 
exclamation used to call attention, or to enjoin 
silence: cf. Hist. (In quot. 1540 as sb.) 

1540 Morysine Fives' Introd. IVysd. Dvj, If it go astray, 

. .calle it ageyne, as it were with a lyttel ist. 1611 Cqtgr., 
f/ouisc/te, . . husht, whist, ist, not a word for your life. 

Is't (ist), archaic, poetic, colloq., or dial, 
abbreviation of is it. 

16x0 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 245 What is’t thou canst de- 
mand? 1631 Mabbe tr. De Rojas' Celestina xvii. (1894) 
250 Who is ’t that knocks there? 1706 E. Ward H ud. Rediv. 
I. iv. 2 Nor is’t but Justice that each Toe Should the same 
Pennance undergo. 1798 Wordsw. Goody Blake <5- Harry 
Gill i, What is’t that ails young Harry Gill? 1876 Brown- 
ing Pacchiarotto xxvi,That chord now — a groan or a grunt 
is’t? Schumann’s self was no worse contrapuntist. 

I-stabled, ME. pa. pple. of Stable v. I-stad, 
of Stead v., to place. I-stald, i-stalled, of 
Stall v. 

■\- I-staild, v. Obs . Also 2-3 iatond. [OE. 
geslandan (f. ge-, I-l + standan to stand) = Goth. 
gaslandan, OS. gistandan, OHG. gistantan .] 
intr. To stand, stand firm. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2598 /ESelinga beam ynibe jestodon. 971 
Blickl, Horn. 173 Hie mon . . to his andweardnesse heht 
Sestandan. c 1205 Lay. 15505 pat fie wal fie wes swa strong 
ne moste niht ionges nauere istonden. 

I-standen, i-atonden, ME. pa. pple. of Stand 
v. I-atatheled, i-sta'Seled, of Stathel v., to 
establish. I-stefned, of Steven v., to appoint. 
I-ateie(n, of Sty v., to climb, mount. I-steke(n, 
of Steek v.. to shut, etc. I-stekyd, of Stick v. 
I-ateled, of Steel v. I-atellified, of Stelliey v. 
I-atened, of Stene v., to stone. 

-ister, f -istre, suffix repr. OF. -ist ye, a by- 
form of -isle, -ist, considered by French etymolo- 
gists to have arisen through false analogy with 
words like ministre. Found in OF. at an early 
date, as in evangdistre (i2-i3th c. in Godef. 
Camp!.), beside evangdiste ; so choristre, decret- 
islre, legistre , listre or litre (reader), etc. From 
OF., these forms passed into English, where they 
were spelt first -istre, as in alkamystre, decretistre, 
divinistre, legistre, listre, queristre ; afterwards 
-ister, as in alchimister, chorister, palmisler, 
up/tister. In this latter form, the -er was app. 
associated with the native suffix -er, which appears 
as an addition in many nouns denoting office or 
occupation, derived from or through hr., as astro- 
loger, astronomer, geographer i parishioner, practi- 
tioner, t musicianer, etc. 

tlstltroXe. Obs. Also isthim. [a. F. tsthme 
(Rabelais, 16th c.), ad. L. isthmus .] = Isthmus. 

>609 Hollan d A mm. Marcel!. xjun. vi. 223 A necke or 
tslhiu of land. 1610 — Camden's Brit. u. no which, by 
a very narrow Isthim or necke of land groweth to the rest 
of the Hand. 16x2 Brerewood Lang. Reltg. xm. 127 
t hat isthtne between the Euxine and the Caspian seas. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . vi. viii. 3*9 Some Isthmcs have 
oeen eat through by the Sea, and others cut by the spade. 
I'stluniad (see Isthmus), [f. as next + -ad.] 
The space of time between two celebrations of the 
Isthmian games. 
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1831 Keightley Anc. Grk. 4- It. Mythol. n. iv. 328 In the 
third Isthmiad afterwards, when the Eleans sent the 
Molionides to Cleonse to offer sacrifice, he waylaid and 
killed them. 

I'stllinian (see Isthmus), a. (sb.) [f. L. j s th- 
mi-us, a. Gr. loOpt- os of or pertaining to the (or 
an) Isthmus + -an.] 

1 . Belonging to, situated upon, or forming, an 
isthmus or neck of land. 

1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. iv. i, Isthmian neck of land. x8ox 
G. S. Faber Horae Mosaicae (1818} I. 241 The isthmian 
region. 1895 N. Amer. Rev. Mar. 375 These with Belize 
would control any isthmian canal on the Atlantic side. 1899 
IP estrn. Gaz. 4 Mar. 5/x An investigation by * a compe- 
tent board of engineers’ of all the isthmian routes is to 
be made. 

2 . spec. Belonging to the Isthmus of Corinth; 
esp. in Isthmian games, one of the national festivals 
of ancient Greece, celebrated in the Isthmian sanc- 
tuary in the first and third years of each Olympiad. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 431 In the solemnitie of 
the Isthmian games. 1807 Robinson Archxol. Grxcaiu . 
xxiv. 329 The Isthmian Games derived their name from the 
place where they were celebrated, which was the Corinthian 
Isthmus . . They were instituted in honor of Pakemon or 
Melicertes. x8i6 Byron Siege Cor. ii. And downward to 
the Isthmian plain. 

transf. 18.. in Harper's Mag. (1883) Aug. 340/1 That 
the House do adjourn over Wednesday to allow honorable 
members to be present at our Isthmian games. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of an isthmus (in quot., of 
the Isthmus of Corinth). 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 547 After Pausias, there arose 
one Euphranor the Isthmian. 

I-stnmiate (-i,/t : see Isthmus), a. Entom . [f. 
as prec. + -ate 2 2.] Having an isthmus, or narrow 
part connecting two broader parts. 

1835 Mayne Expos. Lex., Isthmiaius , applied by Kirby 
to the trunk of insects when there exists an isthmus, or 
contraction between the prothorax and the elytra, as in the 
Passalus : isthmiate. 

1 ‘sth.mic (see Isthmus), a. [ad. Gr. lad pin-os, 
f. toOfxos Isthmus : see -ic.] = Isthmian a. 

158s T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. iv. xxxiii. 156 To 
those y* wbn the prise at y« Istmick games. 1884 tr. 
Revi Re's. Native Reltg. Mexico 4- Pern (Hibb. Lect.) 18 
Civilization was affiliated to that of the isthmic region. 
IsfcJimitis(-3rtis: see Isthmus). Path, [medical 
L., f. Isthm-us + -ITIS.] Inflammation of the 
isthmus of the fauces. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1887 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 
rsthmoid (see Isthmus), a. [ad. Gr. iaOpoub-qs 
like an isthmus : see -oid.] Resembling an isthmus. 

1855 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Isth- 
moid, resembling the isthmus of the fauces. 

Isthmus (i'sjjmcs, rstmos, rsm£s). Pi. isth- 
muses (-#sez), rarely isthmi (-si). Forms: 6-7 
isthmos, istmus, 7 istmos, 6- isthmus, [a. L. 
isthmus, a. Gr. iodpbs neck, narrow passage, a neck 
of land between two seas, spec, the Isthmus of 
Corinth connecting the Peloponnesus with northern 
Greece.] 

1 . Geog. A narrow portion of land, enclosed on 
each side by water, and connecting two larger 
bodies of land ; a neck of land. 

1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 59 Certeyne places 
caulcd Isthmi (beinge narrowe portions of lande so diuid- 
ynge twoo sees, that there is no passage from the one to 
the other). 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 741 A generall 
assembly . . kept in the straight of Peloponnesus, called 
Isthmos. 1591 G. Fletcher Russe Cominw. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) 7 By this riuer..you may passe.. by water, drawing 
your boate..ouer a little isthmus or narrow slippe of lande, 
a fewe versts ouerthwart. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage Vlli. 
ill. 617 America Is. .divided by that Isthmus, or necke and 
narrow passage of Land at Darien, into two parts, c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) II. lx. 90 Som do hold that this Island 
was tied to France.. by an Istmos or neck of land ’twixt 
Dover and Bullen. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 
319 Divers Princes have attempted to cut the Isthmus or tract 
of land which parteth the Arabian, and Mediterranean Sea. 
1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 120 They espyed a Company 
of Indians making towards the said Jstinus. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1 . 84 The beasts of cold climes passed over 
the northern isthmusses, which probably connected Europe, 
America, and Asia. 1850 tr. Goethe's Convers. w. Ecker- 
mann si Feb. 1827^ Lastly, I [Goethe] should wish to see 
England in possession of a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. X59 note , It [Patmos] 
consists of three masses of rock united by narrow isthmuses. 

transf. 1856 Stanley Sinai <y Pal. i. (1858) 96 A solitary 
cell hewn in an isolated cliff, and Joined Co this platform by j 
a narrow isthmus of rock. | 


b. fig. 

x6ot Daniel Ep., To Sir T. Egerton i. Set thee in th‘ 
aid fu 1 st roome of dignitie, As th' Isthmus these two Oceans 
to diuide Of Rigor and confus’d Vncertaintie. 1663 Cowley 
Pindar. Odes , Life i, Vain weak-built Isthmus, which dost 
proudly rise Up betwixt two Eternities. 1755 Young Cen- 
taur iii. Wks. 1757 IV. 176 He lies a sad deserted, outcast 
on a narrow isthmus between time and eternity, a 18S4 
J. D. Burns Mem. 4- Rem. (1879) 416 They stood on a 
narrow isthmus between two great periods of their history’. 


2 . Anat., Zvol. t and Bot. A narrow part or organ 
connecting two larger parts ; esp.the narrow passage 
connecting the cavity of the mouth with that of the 
pharynx (more fully isthmus of the fauces or throat ). 

{c 1400 Lanfrands Ctrurg. 2x7 Bi he place hat_ a mannes 
mete goi]» doun, or hi ]>« or * .bitwise .ij. placis in 

a place ]xxt is clepid ismon.] 


X706 Phillips, Isthmus , . . in Anatomy it is taken by some 
for that part which is between the Mouth and the Gullet; 
also the Ridge that separates the^ Nostrils. X851 E. Wilson 
Anat. Fade M. 571 The space included between the soft 
palate and the root of the tongue is the isthmus of the 
fauces.. .It is the opening between the mouth and pharynx. 
1859 Semple Diphtheria 12 A sponge soaked in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid was applied to the isthmus of the throat. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anirn. viii. 533 These two lobes 
are united behind by a thick isthmus. x88o M. Mackenzie 
Dis. Throat 4- Nose I. 501 Over the second, third, and 
fourth rings (of the trachea) we see the isthmus of the 
thyroid gland. x88o Gunther Pishes 39 The space on the 
chesty between the two rami of the lower jaw and between 
the^ gill-openings is called the isthmus, 

-istic, double suffix of adjs. and sbs., corresp. 

; to F. - istique , L. -is ficus, Gr. - iotikvs , viz, the 
suffix -tic-os, -ic, added to sbs. in -ttrr-^y, -I8T; e.g. 
oo<piOTti:-os of, pertaining to, or like a sophist, 
sophistic; but also used where there is a vb. in 
(-ize), or sb. in -nr/xor (-ism), and no sb. in 
-lOTTjs, as in x a P atCTr !P l(rriK ^ characteristic. Not 
frequent in Gr. ; but more numerous in med.L. and 
mod. langs. ; and, in Eng., supplying a derivative 
adj. to many sbs. in -ist : e.g. altruistic , antagon- 
istic, atheistic, Calvinistic , deistic , egotistic, evan- 
gelistic, Hellenistic , idealistic , realistic , socialistic, 
etc. In many cases the adj. serves also to express 
the quality of the sb. in -ism, e.g. atheistic , of or 
pertaining to an atheist, or to atheism ; hence it 
may be found in cases where a sb. in -ism, but 
none in -ist, is in use. It is rarely found with the 
sbs. in -ist in groups 2, 4, 4 b, or with those 
formed from proper names in 3. 

Words in -istic are essentially adj., but like 
other adjs. in -ic, they are sometimes used as sbs. 
Like other adjs. in - ic also, they sometimes have 
a secondary form in -istical, e.g. casuistical \ 
deistical, egotistical, sophistical, etc., and on this 
type their adverbs are formed in -isticaUy, as 
Calvinistically, characteristically , Hellenistically, 
sophistically. Some words in - istic originate verbs 
in -isticate, e.g. sophisticate.. 

I-stien, i-stihen, ME. pa. pple. of Sty v., to 
mount. I-stikit, i-stylied, of Stick v. 

+ I-sti'Il, v. Obs. [OE. ppstillan, f. ge-, I-l + 
stillan to Still ; = OS. gisti Ilian, OHG .gaslillan.'] 
trans. To restrain, stay, still, calm. 

C900 tr. Bxdals Hist. in. xiii.[xv.] (1890) 300 Se Godes 
wer . . hone storm . . scstilde. a iooq Cxdmons Gen. 14x6 
(Gr.) Hajfde . . metod . . re$n Sestilled. a 1175 Celt. Horn. 
229 He 3estilde windes mid his hesne. C1315 Suoreham 
133 That unecom. .Thou hast ytained and istyld. 
t I-sti* nlr, v. Obs. [OE. geslincan , f. ge-, I- 1 
+ stincan to Stink ; = OHG. gestincan, MHG. 
gestinchen . ] trans . To smelly perceive by smell. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxxxiv. 17 Hi. .nose habbad, nawiht 
5estinca5. a 1225 Ancr, R. 84 He heleS it & wrih 3 so ]>et 
he hit nout ne istincke'S. 

Istle (i’stlr, improp. i’st’l). Also ixtlo, ixtli. 
[Commercial corruption of the Mexican name 7 X 110 ] 

A valuable fibre obtained (in Mexico and Central 
America) from Bromclia sylveslris and species of 
Agave, as A. Ixtli, and used for cordage, nets, 
carpets, etc. Also allrib., as istle fire, plant ; 
istle-grass, a name for Bromelia sylveslris. 

1883 Cassell's Pam. Mag. Dec. 61/1 Ixtli obtained from 
the henequen species of maguey is at present exported to 
London and New York as body material for carpets. _ 1884 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 750/2 Baled in the coarse sacking of 
the ixtle plant. 1894 U. S. Customs Tariff § 368 in Times 
17 Aug. 9/2 Cables, cordage, and twine .. composed in 
whole or in part of N ew Zealand hemp, istle or Tampico fibre. 
I-stoken, ME. pa. pple. of Steek v., I-stolen, of 
Steal v. I-stonde, of Stand v . I-stongen, of 
Sting z;, I- stopped, of Stops/. X-stored, of Store 
v. I-straht, etc., of Stretch v. I- strangled, 
of Strangle v. X-strawed, of Strew v. 

-istre : see -ister. 

I-strei3t, i-streiht, ME. pa. pple. of Stretch 
v. I-streined, of Strain v. I-strengefc, of 
Streng v. I-strengped, of Strength v. 

+ I-streon. Obs. [OE .gestredn - OS.gistriuni, 
OHG. gas triuni. Cf. Strain.] 

1 . Gain, acquisition ; wealth. 

*893 K. /Elfreo Ores. v. xiiL § z pxt he after him to 
eallum his Sestreonum fenge. c 1000 Alfkic Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 190/3 Quxstus net lucrum, sestreon. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 19 G 3 er monnes istreon. c 1205 Lay. 18609 paa castles 
adele weore of his eotdrenc istreon. a X250 Pr<rv. sElfred 
285 in O. E. Misc. 1:4 Ayhte nys non ildre istreon. 

2 . Begetting, procreation. [OE. str/on. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 133 Nis na stude to Ltrcone bicuraelic, 
butan 5 a he istreon ieobeon bkpused rihtiichc to gedere. 
b. Offspring, progeny. [OE. strlon.] 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 133 He spec wi 5 3 *ne kaiie Lion 
abraham of his Istreone. c 2205 Lay. 22597 Heore meder 1* 
kinges istreon. rxzjS A'/ Pains Hell 141 in Q.h. Mne. 

251 Heo. .furduden heore istreon. 

I-atreoned, ME. pa. pple . of Stbeone v, to get 
t I-stretche, v. Obs. In 3 i-streccho. [OK. 
ges/recc(e)an to lay flat, spread, stretch, Uge-, l- 1 4 * 
slrecc(e)an to Stretch.] trans. To stretch, spread. 

65-2 
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c 1000 Sax. Lctchd. III. 208 Bet him jestreht & wel 
Restreht sesihd beorhtnyss: jetacnaS. c 1205 Lav. 26778 
tteof-.hrmid hine of his stedc & to eorde hine istraate. 

I-atrawed, ME. pa. pple.. of Strew -j. I- 
streynd, of Strain v. I-stnpt, of Strip v. I- 
strived, of Strive v. I-atronged, of Strong v. 
to strengthen. 

I. stuffed, ME. pa. pple. of Stuff v. I-stufled, 
of Stifle v. I-stunge(n, of Sting v. I-stured, 
i-styrryd, of Stir v. 

I-sublymate, early form of Sublimate ppl. a. 
c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E, E. T. S.) 17 This 
holy chirchc . . fTowndyd and endewid with hcuenly Answer, 
I-sublymate with many priuylegies of notable men. 
I-suffred, ME. pa. pple. of Suffer v. I- 
sumned, of Summon it. 

t I-au-nde, sb. 06s. [OE. type *gesuud= OHG. 
gisunte, MHG. gisundc ; £ 1-sound a .] Sound- 
ness, wholeness, safety. 

c 1205 Lay. 3983 A 1 mid kunde come to )>isse londe. Ilid. 
S603 Mime hine mid isunde. c 1275 Orison our Lord 48 in 
O.E. Misc. i\o Of seorewe and sunne wite vs myd isunde. 
So f I-sirndful a., quite sound or well, prosperous, 
happy ; t I-stmdien it. irans., to heal, save ; + 1- 
suadunf, healing, salvation. 

c 1000 tElfric Saints' Lives xxvi. 103 His swi 5 re band is 
gesundful o 5 bis. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) Ixvii. 21 (Bosw.) 
Gesundfull si>fmt do us. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 115 penne 
bid his riche isundful on Hue. Ibid. 97 pet he walde 
monna cun on pisse deie isundian. Ibid. 99 Men under- 
fengen god Jpuril pes hal^an gastes isundunge. 

I-sundred, ME. pa. pple. of Sunder k. I- 
sunejed, -et, i-sunehed, i-aunged, of Sin it. 
I-aunge(n, of Sing v. I-auffken, of Sink v. 
I-suore(n, of Swear it. I-auatained, of Sus- 
tain v. I-suteled, of Sutel it. to manifest. 
I-aweled, of Sweal it. I-awelowed, of Swal- 
low it. I-swenelied, of Swench v. to afflict. 
I-aweued, of Sweve it. 

+ I-awi"ke, v. 06s. fOE. geswlcan, f. gt-, I- 1 
+ sw!can to cease; = OS. gisiuican.] a. intr. To 
fail, cease. (In OE. with gen. or dat.) b. traits. 
To cease from (an action, etc.). 

C893 K. iElfred Oros. HI. i. § 6 Hie dzes ^efeohtes 
Seswtcen. Ibid. v. x. § a pxt hie wolden Romanum 
geswican. clooo 0 . E. Citron, an. 994 (MS. Cl Hi pxre 
beregunge geswicon. txtioo Ibid. an. root (MS. E.i.Hi 
natfre heora yfeles geswicon. a 2175 Cot!. Horn. 227 Hi pa 
iswicon hare timbringe. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 }if heo 
nullud nefre iswiken. Ibid, tot He bid pes deofles hem 
hutcn he hit iswike. a 1250 Owl ty Night. 927 , 1 bidde horn 
pat heo iswike. 

t I-swrnch., i-swink. 06s. [OE. gtswinc, 
f. ge-, I- 1 + raiincan to toil: see Swink.J Toil, 
labour. 

a 1000 Cxdmoris Gen. 317 (Gr.l Sum heard geswinc habban 
sccoldon. c 1000 jElfric Gram . ix. (Z.) 47 Labor, geswinc. 
a 1175 Cott. Horn. 225 Adam J?a wes wniende on J?eses life 
mid ^eswincc. £1x75 Lamb. Horn. 129 Her heo Ieueden.. 
on pine and on unimete iswinche. a 1200 Moral Ode 36 
in Lamb. Horn., Monies monnes sare iswinc habbeS oft 
unholdc. Ibid. 316 We..legge 5 al urc iswinch on fringe 
un-stede-faste. 

I-swolle(n, ME. pa. pple. of Swell v. I- 
swolwed, of Swallow v. I-swonge(n, 
-awounge, -3wunge(n, of Swing v. I- 
awonke(n, i-swunke(n, of Swink v. to toil. 
X-8WOwe(n, i-swo^en, of Swough v . to swoon, 
lay, Isykla, obs. forms of Icy, Icicle. 

Iayl(le, variant of Isel Obs., spark, ember. 
I-aynned, ME. pa. pple. of Sin v. 

It (it), pron. [The neuter nom. and acc. of the 
(orig. demonstr.) stem hi-, the nom. inasc. of which 
is He, q.v. OE. hit was identical in form and sense 
with OFris. hit ( het ), OLFrankish hit , MDu. het 
{hit), Du. het, and in form identical with Goth. 
hita, which remained a demonstr., 1 this *. The 
pronoun was in Goth, ita , corresp. to OLG. (OS., 
OM Frank.) it, MLG. it {et), LG. et, OHG. 
{ez)> MHG. ez, Ger. es, from the parallel stem i-. 
OE. hit was nominative and accusative; the dative 
and genitive were hint, his, identical with the same 
cases of the masc. He. During the ME. period, 
hit lost its initial h, first when uncmphatic, and 
at length in all positions, in Standard Eng. ; dia- 
lcctally, the /; was preserved to a much later period, 
csp. in the north ; and in Sc. hit is still the 
emphatic, and it (V, *d) the nnemphatic form. 
Dialectally or colloquially, and to some extent in the 
literary language (though less now than formerly), 
it is further reduced in certain positions to 7 (c. g. 
7 is, V was, V were, is 7 , was 7 , do 7 , to 7 , in * t , on 7 ), 
which in some dialects becomes, csp. after a long 
vowel, *d. While in the masc. the original acc. hine 
was supplanted by the dative hint, in the neuter, 
on the contrary, the dative him gradually yielded 
to the acc. form hit, it. This was not yet complete 
in the beginning of the 17th c. In the 16th c. the 
tendency arose to restrict the genitive his to the 
masculine gender, or rather to the male sex. For 


the neuter was substituted the periphrasis thereof 
or of it (mod. dial, o't, od), also the uninflected 
nom.-acc. form it (used in n. w. dial, from 14th c., 
and still common in Lancash. and parts of Yorksh.), 
and finally c 1600 a new factitious genitive (posses- 
sive) it's , Its. The plural neuter has always been 
in Eng. the same as the pi. masc. The historical 
inflection is therefore as follows : 

Goth. OE. ME. 16th c. mod.E. dial. 
N.A. hita hit hit, it (hit) it it, ’t (h)it, 't, 'd. 

D. himma him him # him, it it, ’t „ „ ,, 

G. *his his his (hit) his, thereof, it its (h) its, it. 

The following explanations and illustrations refer only to 
the nominative and accusative hit, it, and to the use of the 
same form as dative and genitive^ for the inflexional Him, 
His, and Its, see the separate articles in their alphabetical 
places. J 

A. Forms, a. 1-6 {dial. -9) hit, 1-6 hyt, (3 
hitt, 5 hitte). 

878 O. E. Citron ., Hit gedaridon sum, ond sum Ceolwulfe 
saldon. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 27 Habba '5 geleafan 
ic hyt eom. 1070 O. E. Chron., He hit forsoc. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 88 Vuel me sei 5 )?a2t hit is ; and jet hit is 
wurse. a 1300 Cursor M. 2961 (Cott.) Til a contre cades 
he flitt, Abimalech was lauerd of hitt \Fair/. t Trin. 
hit; Gstt. ittj. 1303 R. Brunne Hand!. Syitite 1996 
God wulde hyt were now so here. 13.. Cursor M. 14463 
(Fairf.) walde nojt traw on hitte. c 1380 Wyclif 
Set. IVks. III. 426 NouJ>er wolde I graunte hit, ne doute 
hit, ne denye hit. c 1440 A tic. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 447 Do hit in a pot, and let hitte sethe. c 1450 Myrc 
74 Be hyt husbande, be hyt wyue. 1524 Pace Let. to 
Hen. VIII in Stryp* Eccl. Mem. I. App. xi. 20 Pleasith 
hyt your highnes. Ibid. 21 Hyt were able.. to discomfit 
the Turque. 1525 Tindale N. T. Prol., Howe that hit is 
good.., and that god is rightewes whych made it. 1555 
Eden Decades 92 Hit scarsely riseth..a cubet aboue the 
bankes. 1586-7 Q. Eliz. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 30 To 
truste my fife in anothers hand and send hit out of my 
owne. Ibid., blight fortune say hit. Mod . Sc., Whulk'll 
be hit ? 

P- 3- it. (3 -et, 3-4 itt, 4-5 itte), 5-6 yt. 

# c 1200 Ormin Ded. 27 Unnc birr)> babe bannkenn Crist hatt 
itt iss brohht till ende. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 500 03 er 
fowerti .. Dais and nijtes stodet [the water] so. Ibid. 1411 
Quan god haued it so bi-sen Alse he sendet, als it sal ben. 
C1375 Cursor M. 9960 (Laud) God hym-self devysid^ yt. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 2522 Feyne thee other cause than itte, 
CX450 Loneuch Grail lvi. 72 It Nys non nede. C1500 
Two Dandies Hen. VII in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. 1 . 
456 He that had yt in his hart. 1500 — [see B .passim]. 

7. 2-3 -t, ( 5 - ’t. 

£■1200 Ormin 2343 Acc to Drihhtin 3hot haffde sejjd. 
Ibid. 2858 Jhot unnderrstod^ & wisste. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 
749 Nov ist a water of Iodlic ble Men calliS it Se dede se. 
Ibid. 3472 Ne ist no3t moyses, amrame sune. 1598 R. Hay- 
docke tr. Lomazzo n. 47 T’is onely thou that can’st dis-arme 
thishande. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. vii. 1 If it were done, when ’tis 
done, then ’twer well, It were done quickly. x 6 o 6 — Ant. 4C/. 
11. ii. 179 You staid well by 't in Egypt. 1610 — Temp. 1. ii. 
61 What fowle play had we, that we came from thence? Or 
blessed was’t we did? Ibid. 87 The Iuy which had hid my 
princely Trunck, And suckt my verdure out on’t. Ibid. 11. 

1. 176 ’Twas you we laugh'd at. Ibid. 111. i. 19 ’Twill weepe 
for hauing wearied you. x6xx — IVint. T. v. iii. 73 Lct’t 
alone. 16x0-1842 [see I n’t]. 16x0-1876 [see Is’t], 1674 

Brevint Saul at Endor 158 Tis she that takes care of us 
when we decay. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 67 'Tis a Good 
Boy, said his Master. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 96 'Twill 
be rather too good for me. x8o8 Scott Alarm, v. xii, 
And the bride-maidens whispered, *'Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar’. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Lady Geraldine's Courtship xxxvi, 
*T is a picture for remembrance. 

(Beside ’/ is there is ajso the contraction it 's, which is 
now the common colloquial form.) 

1625 Skynner in UssheVs Lett. (1686) 367 It’s likely my 
Lord Keeper would remember me the sooner. 1627 W. 
Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 283 They say its made for fees. 
x6«;x Cui . pepper Astral. Judgem. Dis. Epist., Speculation 
brings only pleasure to a mans self; its practice which 
benefits others. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 69 It's 
impossible but upon the breaking out of Fire the greatest 
part of the Cities would be destroyed. 17x0 Prideaux 
Orig. Tithes ii. 65 Its true the Scripture saith [etc.J. 1789 
Burns Capt. Grose's Peregrin, v, Its tauld he was a 
sodger bred. 1859 Geo. Euot^I. Bede ii, ‘ It’s a pretty spot, 
whoever may own it’, said the traveller. Mod. It’s a 
fine day. Mod. Sc. * Where’s the ball, boy?' Cadie. 

1 Thair it ’s.’ 

5 . Sc. 5-6 -d, 6- , d. 

<•1470 Henry Wallace iv. 482 To tak him in that maid 
thaim redy ford [ — for it). 4x1500 Rate Theivis off Gud 
women 201 Quhilk war nocht forss bai wald nochtdud [=do 
it] And 3it it cummys thaim al for gud. 1535 Lyndesay 
Satyre 2095 Gude, halie peopill, I stand for'd. 1560 
Holland Crt. Venus 1. 122 Of biggest bind as he thocht 
best to haid [=hac it]. 1597 Montgomerie Ckerrie <$• 
Sine xo22, I marveld mekill ond. Ibid. 1064 Affection 
dois affermd. Mod. Sc. If you say'd I'll belie ve’d, 
for ye wadna tell’d if ye didna ken’d to be true. 

B. Senses and constructions. 

I. As nominative. 

1 . As the proper neuter pronoun of the third person 
sing. Used orig. instead of any neuter sb. ; now only 
of things without life, and of animals when sex is 
not particularized ; hence usually of all the lower 
animals, and sometimes of infants. 

c 1000 A ~s. Gosp. Luke vi. 48 Hyt ne mihtcbxt bus asty- 
nan, hit wes ofer b^ne stan getrymed. c 1000 AClfric Horn. 
II.266 Eta 5 J*hnc hlaf, hit is nun licbama. <1x250 Owl 
Night. 772 An hors is strengur than a mon, Ac for hit non 
lwit ne kon. Hit berth on rugge grete semes. ^1300 
Harrow. Hell £6 Wlmsc buyth any thyng Hit yt hys am 


hys ofspryng. c 1315 Shoreham 9 Water is kendelicha cheld 
1 hit be warmd of fere, c X330 R. Brunne Chron 
(1810) 7 pe folk b^t is berin, it is of diuers kynd. 147^ 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes Aijb, Whycbe book.. as 1 
vnderstande itwas translated out of latyn in to frenshe. * 161: 
Biblb Luke xi. 14 And he was casting out a deuil, and it was 
dumbe. X623 Cockeram in. G vj b, Hieua, a subtill bca<t 
..counterfeiting the voyce of a man; in the night it will 
call shepherds out of their houses, and kill them. Ibid. 
K vj, Being burnt, it [Ebone] yeelds a sweet smell. 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 341 It [the heron} perches and 
builds in trees. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 394 The Raven .. 
in its general habits it is not unlike the Eagle; for it rcsom 
to the inaccessible ledges of rocks, tall trees, &c., to con- 
struct its nest. Ibid. § 647 This species [of beetle] is 
remarkable for the pertinacity with which it feigns death 
when alarmed. 1879 Bain Higher Eng. Gram. 27 It is a 
hearty child, Alod. The house was humble ; but it was 
our own home. It is a promise, and it must be kept. 

b. Used in childish language, and hence con- 
temptuously or humorously, of a person. 

c 1300 Beket 1003 Wel we witeth hit is a wrecche. 15S8 
Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 337 See where it comes. 1854 Whit- 
lock Zootontia 91 Slip but from any Profession some little 
while, and say it hath travelled, and it may passe for an 
able Physitian. 


c. It may refer, not to any thing or person men- 
tioned, but to a matter expressed or implied in a 
statement, or occupying the attention of the speaker. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) 1 . 6 Nis hit nan wundor beah pu sy 
god and ic yfel. c\ 175 Lamb. Horn. 69 We ne ma;en 
pe f[e]ond from us driue .. bute hit_ beo burh godes jifte. 
a 1225 Juliana 7 Ha wes him sone ihondsald, b J h hi* hire 
unwil were. X307-27 Maximon in Eel. Ant. 1 , 125 Amen, 
par charite! Ant so mote hit be l CX420 Avotu. Arlh, 
xxxiii, I conne notte say the ther-tille Hit is atte the quene 
wille. c 1460 To7vneley Aiyst. v. 41 Isaac, it were my detb, 
If Iacob weddeth in kynd of Hethe. 1526 Tindale Mark 
viii. 36 What shal it profet a man yf he shulde wyn ail the 
worlde, and loose his awne soule? 1606 Shaks. Ant.ff 
Cl. 1. iii. 87 Sir, you and I must part, but that's not it. 
Mod. Of course I must go, but it is a great nuisance. He 
has come out at the top of the fist ; is it not splendid ? 

2 . As nominative of the verb to be, it refers to 
the subject of thought, attention, or inquiry, 
whether impersonal or personal, in a sentence asking 
or stating what or who this is; as What is it? 
Who was it ? It is a diamond, a rare fern, a wild 
boar; It is I, It was John. Often with a relative 
clause implied when not actually expressed, as 
Who is it (that knocks)? What is it (that is 
wanted) ? What ivas it (that excited your atten- 
tion, that did this, etc.) ? It was the king (who 
appeared, who so acted, etc.). So Fr. cc, Ger. es. 

Formerly the verb agreed (as inperman) with the following 
sb. or pron., thus It am I (=It is I), it are >* t (=it L you), 
it were two dragons. When a relative clause is appended, 
the relative being the subject, its verb still agrees in number 
and person with the pronoun : It is I who am to blame ; 
It was they who were wrong, not we. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 26 Hi..cwxdon b us ’-Sophcc 
hyt ys scinlac. Da sprxc se hrelend. .ic hyt com. a 12x5 
Juliana 39 Ich hit am be deouel belial. c 1290 Beket 1209 
in S. Eng. Leg. I. 141 ‘Sire’, quad fie oste, ‘b°v it art . 
c 1305 St. Christopher 41 in E. £. P. (1862) 60 lkau frere, 
quab b»s ober, ic hit am. 1377 Langl. P . PI. B. XV. 3 21 
If any peple perfourme ba* texte it ar bis pore freres. 
c 138 oSsr Ferunib. 3x83 Hit ne bub- .none Vauascrs,p at b u P 
ber on be tour, c X384 Chaucer H. Fame 1323 Thoo attelast 
aspyed y That pursevantes and herauldcs . . Hyt weren alle. 
c 1386 — Shipman's T. 214 Peter, it am I, Quod she. 1401 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 57 It ar 3c that stonden biforc, in 
Anticristis vauwarde. X413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 11. xiv. 
^859) 51 What is hit tlienne that thou beryst soo trussed 
in tny fardel ? c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 293 It is 
I that am here in 3our syth. c 1460 Townelcy Myst. xx. 372 
Wene ye that I it am? X593 Shaks. 2 Hen VI, IV. 1. J*7 
It is thee I feare. x6xx Biule Alark vi. 50 It is I» be not 
afraid. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xxiv. 232 Is 
it the secret instinct of decaying nature ? 

+ b. It was formerly used where there is now 
substituted. (Cf. Ger. es ist, es sind.) 

<21300 Cursor Al. 22169 I* es na man kan neuen 

. . pat he ne sal do b am 10 be soght. c 1230 II. Brunne 
Chron . Pref. 80 Many it ere bat strange lnglis In ryme 
wate neuer what it is. 13.. daw. Gr. Rut. 280 Hit arn 
aboute on bis bench hot berdlez chylder. £1380 W^CLir 
IVks. III. 345 It is no nede to argue here for to di<prove 
bis foli. £1435 Torr. Portugal 1494 It were two dragons 
stiff and strong, Uppon theyre lay they sat and song, 
Beside a depe wdle. X577 tr. Bullinger's Decades introd., 
It was sometime when he was not. X577-87 Holinsjieh 
Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 256 It was no need to bid theni p acK 
away. 1550 Marlowe Edw. II, 11. ii, Cousin, it is a0 
dealing with him now. a 16x7 Bayne On Coloss, si* 
[They] are so proud, so censorious, that it is no living >utu 
them. 

c. In archaic ballad style, the introductory i» 
{it was, it is) is sometimes = there (as in mod. 
Ger. es war , es ist) ; but in other cases, it appears 
to mean * the subject of my song’ or * talc'. 

la 1603 Beggar's Dau. Bednall Gr. 1 . 1 in Ytrcy ReUpas 
(1883) I. 361 Itt was a blind beggar, had long lost 
He had a fairc daughter of bewty most bright. * 79 ® 
ridge Arte. Mar. x It is an ancient mariner, And hcstoppcin 
one of three. 1805 Scott Last Afinstr. vi. xi, ** , 

English Lad ye bright ..And she would marry a *‘ c . 0l V 
knight. 1832 Tennyson A filler's Daughter 160 It w 1 
miller’s daughter, And she Is grown so dear. • . . 

d. It also occurs where he, she, or that would 
now be preferred. Cf. F. e'est, Ger. £/ ist. 

X59 6 Shaks. Aterch. V. sti. iii. i 3 It is the rnovt imp* 
trablc currc That cuer kept with men. 1605 — Mac a. !.!>• 
58 It is a pccrclessc Kinsman. 1684 (sec A. y.J 
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3 . As the subject of an impersonal verb or im- 
personal statement, expressing action or a condition 
of things simply, without reference to any agent, 

a. In statements of weather, as it rains , it blows 
hard, it is cold. 

^888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxi, On sumera hit biS wearm 
and on wintra ceald. £900 tr. Bceda's Hist. it. x. [xiii.] 
(1890) 134 Siva .. hit rine and sniive and stymie ute. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 27 pa rinde hit. c 1205 Lay. 
3895^ fire dae^es hit rinde blod. a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. 
(Wright) 223 Horfro.st cometh whan hit is cola. £1300 St. 
Brandan 683 Hit bigan to haweli faste. c 1305 St. Ediit. 
Con/. 356 in E. E. P. (1862) 80 So durk hit was ek perto, 
pat vnepe me mijte iseo. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2271 Sche 
saith hit hath ben thonder. £1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2213 
Hyt raynyd and Iygnyd and thonryd fast. 1526 Tindale 
John xji. 29 Then sayde the people that stode by and 
herde : it thoundreth [i6n said that it thundered]. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. i, By this time it blew a terrible storm 
indeed. _ 1766, 1848 [see Doc sb.^ 15 c]. 1820 Keats St. 

Agnes i, St. Agnes' Eve— Ah, bitter chill it was ! 1846 
Dickens Italy , A Rapid Diorama , It is now intensely 
cold. Mod. Evidently it has thawed during the night. Is 
it freezing or thawing at present ? I fear it is going to rain. 

b. In statements as to the time of day, season 
of the year, and the like ; as It is midnight , it is 
very late, it is still winter , it is Christmas day, it 
draws towards evening. 

These are connected with the prec. by such as it is dark , 
it is day dight, it dawns. 

£ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 29 Hit xfenlxcS. Ibid. 
John i. 39 Hit wxs pa seo teoSe tid. c 1000 /Elfric Exod. 
x. 9 Hit ys halig tid. c 1000 O. E. Chron, (MS. C.) an. 
979 ponne hit dajian wolde. a noo Ibid. (MS. E.) an. 
1006 pa hit winter laehte. £1200 Ormin 8917 Till patt itt 
comm till efenn. a 1250 Owl <$• Night. 332 From eve fort 
hit is dailijt. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (\V.) 1629 Sire, vp ! vp ! hit 
is dai ! 13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 284 Hit is 30I & nwe 3er. 
c 1400 Ywainc . $■ Gaw. 596 It neghed nere the nyght. 
£ 1430 Erie Tolous 457 When hyt dawed he rose up soone. 
1526 Tindale yohn x. 22 Hit was at Jerusalem the feaste 
of the dedicacion, and itt was wynter. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
m. vii. 2 Would it were day. Ibid. 6 Will it neuer be 
Morning? 1678 B unvan Pilgr. 1. 44 It was almost night. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 432 ’Tis raging noon. 1800 Cole- 
ridge Wallenst. 11. iv. ii. 137 It strikes eleven. 183a Tenny- 
son Miller's Daughter 59 'T was April then. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 175 It was ten o’clock. Ibid. 
191 It was Monday night. 

c. In statements as to space, distance, or length 
of time. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. iii. 1 How farra is it, my Lord, 
to Berkley now? 1594 — Rich. Ill , v. iii. 234 How farre 
into the Morning is it? 1749 Fielding Tom yones v. ii. 
Nor was it indeed long before Jones was able to attend her 
to the harpsichord. 18x9 Scott Leg. Montrose xii, ‘It is 
a far cry to Lochow’..‘It is not for me to say how far it 
may be to Lochow’. 1830-85 [see Cry sb. 18]. Mod. How 
far is it to London? It is only 6 miles to Oxford. It is a 
long way to the sea. It wants five minutes to the half-hour. 

d. In statements of condition, welfare, course of 
life, and the like ; as It has fared badly with the 
soldiers ; How is it in the city ? It will soon come 
to a rupture between them ; It is all over with poor 
Jack ; It is very pleasant here. 

c xooo zElfric Gen. xxxvii. 14 Loca hwaeper hit wel si mid 
him .. and cyp me hu hit si. c xooo Gosp. Nicod. xxvi. in 
Thwaite Hept. (1698) 13 Hyt wxs 5 a swype angreslic. 
£ 1230 Hali Meid. 7 Sekerliche siva hit fare 5 . a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 103 Thus hit geth bitwene hem tuo. £ 1325 
Metr. Horn. 31 Hou sal it far of us kaytefes ? c 1481 Caxton 
Dialogues 4/37 What do ye ? How is it with you ? 1535 
Coverdale 2 Kings iv. 26 Axe her yf it go well with her. 
xfixx Bible ibid.. Is it well with thee? Is it well with thy 
husband? Is it well with the child? 1681 Me vile Plato 
Rediv. 15 Well, Sir, How is it? Have you rested well to 
Night ? x8xo Scott Laity 0/ L. v. xv, 111 fared it then with 
Roderick Dhu, That on the ground his targe he_ threw. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. iv, O heart, how fares it with thee 
now? i88x F, Hall Lett, to Editor N. Y. Nation 21 As 
it has fared with all others . . so, simply, it fares with me. 

e. In statements of physical or mental affection, 
pleasurable, painful, etc. 

These often have a clause expressing the affecting cause, 
and then pass into 4. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 6 Hit licode herode. £1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 55 3 if we Ieorni 3 godes lare, penne of-puncheS 
hit him sare. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 83 In myn herte 
hit doth me god, when y thenkc on Jesu blod. £*420 
Avow. Arth. xxiv, Hit schalle the nc>3te greue. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Fourfold Aspect ii, How that true wife 
said to Pcetus. . ‘ Sweet, it hurts not ! * Mod. Where does it 
feel painful ? It pleases me when he does well. 

f. In quoting from books, in the phrases it says, 
it tells , etc. Now arch, or colloq. ; usually expressed 
by the passive it is said, : written , etc. : see 4 b. 

c . lx 75 Lamb. Horn. 15 FulsoS hit seitS, moni hit forlet for 
drihtenes eye. a 1223 Auer. R. 356 Elies hweoles pet weren 
furene, ase hit telleS. £ 1305 Pilate 169 in E. E. P. (1862) 
Jt 5 As hit saip in pe godspel. £1330 R. Brunnr Chron. 
(1810) 55 In Saynt Edwardes life it sais, he was forsuorn. 
x 39 o Gower Con/. III. 224 In a cronique it telleth thus. 
148* Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 15 Founde hem as hit folowth 
wele aftir in this boke. Mod. colloq. It says in the news- 
papers that he has been caught. It tells in the Bible ho_w 
David slew Goliath. School- boy. Please, sir, it says so in 
the book. 

g- In other expressions in which the subject is 
undefined. 

, * 55 * T. Wilson Logike (15S0) 6 b, No one man could bee 
knowne from an other ..if it were not for the accidentes. 
yl * * s houlil go abroad if it were not for my parents. 

4 . When the logical subject of a verb is an infini- 
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tive phrase, a clause, or sentence, this is usually 
placed after the verb, and its place before the verb 
is taken by it as 4 provisional * or ‘ anticipatory sub- 
ject \ 

When the order of the clauses is reversed, it is omitted ; 
but sometimes rhetorically retained. 

a. with an infinitive phrase. 

In OE. the infinitive was in the dative governed by tJ, 
and its construction was rather that of the L. supine in 
-« after an adj., but this has passed without break into the 
present use. 

£900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. Pref. (1890) 2 Forpon hit is god 
godne to herianne and yfelne to leanne. c 1205 Lay. 31106 
Hit is on mine rede to don pat pu bede. c 1250 Hymu Virg. 
in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. ii. 237 On pe hit is best to calle. 
1340 Ayenb. 53 Hit is grat wyt to loki mesure ine mete and 
ine drinke. c 138s Chaucer L. G. IY. 634 Clcopatras, In 
the see hit happed hem to mete, c 1420 Anturs 0/ Arth. 
xv, Hit were fulle tere for a tung my tourmentes to telle. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 58 a, To lothe and 
dyspyse them, it is no holynes, but pryde. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. 11. iii. 203 Vnlesse .. to defend our selues it be a 
sinne. i6ix — Cymb. in. iii. 79 How hard it is to hide the 
sparkes of Nature. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Banish'd 
Virg. 98 Depends it on mee . . to know either your being .. 
or your stay here? 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 641 To stand or 
fall Free in thine own Arbitrement it lies, a 17x7 Blackall 
IVks. (1^23) I. 25 It has been commonly their Fate to fare 
hardlier. 1742 Young Nt. 7 h. vi. 227 Is it in Time to hide 
Eternity ? 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 49 It was necessary 
to make a choice. 

b. with a clause introduced by that expressed or 
understood. Now esp. frequent with the passive 
voice, in it is said, written , stated, thought, believed, 
known , seen, etc., instead of the active people say, 
one has written, etc. 

£897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past . xlvi. 355 Donne hit 
tocymS Sxt hie hit sprecan sculon. c 1000 ^Elfric Horn. 
II. 340 Hit is awriten, Lufa Sinne nextan. a 1250 Owl # 
Night. 1337 Soth hit is, of luve ich singe. 13. . K. Alis. 
3720 Schame hit is we weore so faynt. c 1305 St. Dunstan 
X17 in E.E.P. (1862) 37 Hit biful pat pe bischop of wircetre 
was ded. a 1350 Childh. J esu 99 (Matz.) It es pc beste, 
vnder pis treo pat ich me reste. £ 1369 Chaucer Dethe 
BlaunclteZos Hit happed that I came on a day In-to a place. 
1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) I. 7 Hyt is redde in storyes 
that Ytaly somme tyme..was callede. the grete londe off 
Grece. £1400 A pot. Loll. p. xvi, Hit is writen in the first 
book of holy writ, that ther weren thre patriarkes in the 
peple of God. x6xi Bible x Kings xviii. 1 It came to 
passe after many daies, that the word of the Lord came to 
Elijah. Ibid. 4 It was so, when Iezebel cut off the Prophets 
of the Lord, that Obadiah tooke an hundred Prophets and 
hid them. 1650 Weldon Crt. /as. 1 , 122 Its verily beleeved 
. . it was intended the Law should run in its proper chan- 
nell. 1749 Fielding Tom yones vi. iii, It may be objected, 
that very wise men have been notoriously avaricious. 1805 
Scott Last Minstr. 11. xxxii. Use lessens marvel, it is said. 
Mod. It appears that you were present. 

c. The same construction is sometimes employed 
when the logical subject is a sb., esp. with attri- 
butes. 

In mod. use, this is poetical or rhetorical ; also dialectal or 
colloquial; in the latter use the verb is sometimes repeated, 
e.g. It is a country of vast extent, is China. 

£900 tr. Bxda's Hist . 1. Introd. (1890) 26 Hit is welig pis 
ealond on waestmum. a 1225 J uliana 12 Hit nis nan eSelich 
ping pe refschipe of rome. 13. . K. Alis.^is* Hit schal beo 
ful deore abought, Theo tole that was in Grece y-sought. 
1432-S 0 tr - Higden (Rolls) I. 109 The cyte .. where hit is 
schewede the palice^ of Mefchtsedech. c 2460 Towneley 
Myst. xiv. 463 Lord, it is sothe all, that we say. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. clxix. 207 It canne nat be recorded the 
gret feest and chere that they of the Cytie .. made to the 
prince. £1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 524 It greved 
her hert right sore, thassurance of her and of Arthur. 1803 
Scott Last Minstr. 1. xii, What may it be, the henvy sound? 
1841 Longf. Goblet 0/ Life v, Above the lowly plants it 
towers, The fennel with its yellow flowers. 

d. Also in a periphrastic construction (to bring 
into prominence an adverbial adjunct) ; as it was 
on a Monday that I met him = the day on which I 
met him was a Monday = I met him on a Monday. ■ 

Always with the verb to be, as in 2. ] 

(In OE. hit is omitted, or its place taken by t.) 

[c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxvii. § 1 For pam pingum waes | 
510 bset se wisa Catulus hine fcebeals, a 1070 O. E. Chron. \ 
(MS. C.) an 1052 Bxt wxs on pope Monandx^ xfter sea 
Marian mxssc pact Godwine mid his scipum to Su’S^eweorcc 
becom.] a 1250 Owl <$■ Night. 1163 Hervore hit is that me 
the shuneth. 1297 R. Glouc. 204 (MS. B.) In pe tyme 
bi twene Abraham & Moyses it was, pat men come to 
Engolond. £2420 Sir Amadas (Weber) 284 Hyt is in the 
deyd name that Y speyke. £1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
126 How is it that the modyr of God me xulda come to? 
i 593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. ii. 137 It is to you good people, 
that I speake. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. x, It was not till 
the eighteenth year of his reign, that Diocletian could be 
persuaded by Galerius to begin a general persecution. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 28 It was by him that money was 
coined. Mod. It was there that Columbus was born. It 
is but seldom that he comes our way. 

5 . The pronoun is also used pleonastically after 
the noun subject : now esp. in ballad poetry, or, in 
an interrogative sentence, in rhetorical prose, for 
the sake of emphasis. Cf. He 3 a. 

£1430 Freemasonry (1844) 36 Hys name hyt spradde ful 
wondur wyde. 1534 Tindale Mark xl 30 The baptyme 
of John, was it from heuen, or of mea? Answer me. 1578 
Timme Caluine on Gen. 236 What grievous torments of 
mind, this horrible Confusion brought . . it can not by words 
be sufficiently expressed. 1601 Shaks. TzvcLN.x, L 401 The 
ralne it raineth eueryday. 1742 Young Nt. Th. V. 171 The 
sacred Shade, and Solitude, what is it? 2753 Wordsw. 
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Idiot Boy \y, This piteous news so much it shocked her. 
Ibid. Jxxxiii, And as her mind grew worse and worse, Her 
body— it grew better. x8ox Cam pbell Mariners 0/ England 
13 The deck it was their field of fame, And Ocean was their 
grave. x8ox Scorr Fire King vii, The tree green it grows 
. .The stream pure it flo ws. a 1806 Ki r ke White Goiuiolinc, 
The night it was still, and the moon it shone, a 1849 Poe 
Annabel Lee 27 Our love it was stronger by far than the 
love Of those who were older than wc. 

II. As objective case (accusative and dative). 

6. The neuter accusative or direct object after a 
vb. : having the same range of reference as the 
nominative: see 1, 1 b, 1 c. 

885 O. E. Chron,, £y ilcan ^eare feng Carl to pam west 
rice., swa hit his pndda fmder hxfde. £893 K. /Elfred 
Oros. I. i. § 7 On pam lande is twa and twentij peoda.nu 
hxt hit man eall Parthia. 971 Blickl, Horn. 231 Hu 10x3 
ic hit on priin dasum ^efaran? £2000 /Elfric Exod. ii. 9 
Underfohpiscild and fed hit me. £20750.^. Chrott.zn. 1070 
Se arcebiscop axode hyrsumnesse mid apswerunge at him, 
and he hit forsoc. c 1200 Moral Ode 252 (Trin. MS.) par is 
fur .. Ne mai hit quenche salt water, rxzoo Ormin Ded, 
125, & forrpi whase lernepp itt & foll^hepp itt wipp dede. 
a 1250 Owl <5 ■ Night. 235 Alvred king hit scide and wrot ‘ He 
schuntet that bi ne wl wot \ c 1303 Judas 142 in E. E. P. 
(1862) iii Hisgvttes fulle to the grounde, menie men hit 
iseye. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 90 Clcrkes bat knowen hit 
scholde techen hit aboute. c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 428 Set hit on the fyre, and let hit boylc. c 1440 
Lonelich Graill. 728 Certein me Semeth In My wyt that 
they han wel deservit It. X532 More Con/ut. Tindale 
Wks. 600/s Adam eate hie also through temptacion. _ 1535 
Coverdale Exod. ii. 9 Take this childe, and nurse it lor 
me, I wyll geue y* thy rewarde. 1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. »v. 
ii. 34 Would he not (a naughty man) let it sleeps . x6zx 
Bible Ps. cxix. 140 Thy word is very pure : therefore thy 
seruant loueth it. — x Kings iii. 26 Let it be neither mine 
nor thine, but diuide it. 2635 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs 
Banish'd Virg. 98 Taking mee by the hand and gently 
wringing it. 1733 PoPE^rr. Man 111. 73 Heaven.. To Man 
imparts it [knowledge of his end] ; but with such a view, As, 
while he dreads it, makes him hope it too. 2749 Fielding 
Tom Joues v. vij Pardon me if I have said anything to 
offend you. I did not mean it. 1808 Scott Martn. v. 
xii, The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxii, She must keep it under her 
clothes, and no one would see it. 1879 Bain Higher Eng. 
Gram. 27 The day will be fine ; no one doubts jt. Mod. 
They say he has left the country, but I do not believe it. 

b. Also used as anticipatory object when the 
logical object is a clause. Cf. 4. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 1. i, 6j, I take it your owne 
business calls on you. 1399 — Much Ado tv. i. 206 Publish 
it that she is dead. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. i, I held it 
truth. .That men may rise on stepping-stones Of their dead 
selves to higher things. x88x Mason Engl. Gram. § 405 He 
made^ it clear that the plan was impossible. Mod. May I 
take it that you will sign the document? 

7 . After a preposition. (In OE. hit or him, ac- 
cording to the regimen of the prep. Cf. Him 2 a.) 

The usual ME. construction was t/iere‘(Par‘)+ Prep. : c.g. 
thereat, thereby, thereafter , therein , thereon , therewith. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 674 pe rotes pat of it springes. 
Ibid. 1649 Afterward I sal spexe of it. Ibid. 2795 pat place 
is neghest aboven hel pitte Bytwen purgatory and hte. 
238a Wyclif Rev. xxi. 24 The kinges of erthe shuten bringc 
to her glory and honour in to it [15*6 Tindale vnto hit]. 
1485 Caxton Paris ff V. 3 Nor say nothyngc to hyr of hyt. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt, xxviii. 4 What is that to vs? 
looke thou to it. Ibid. 24 Looke you to it (xfixx See ye to 
it]. 1590 Tarlton Newes Purgat. (1844) 82 He hved him 
thither, and found them all hard at it by the teeth. 2590 
j Shaks. Mids. N. lit. i. 34 Wee ought to looke to it. x 6 o 3 
— Per. hi. L 21 A little daughter ; for the sake of it be 
manly, xfin — Cymb. II. iv. 141 Another stainc, as bigge 
! as Hell can hold, Were there no more but it. 1633 J. Hay- 
1 ward tr. Biomiis Banish’d Virg. 99 Shee would oft-times 
sigh to thinke of it. x 663 Pepys Diary 25 Apr., I to my 
office, and there hard at it till almost noon. 2749 Fielding 
Tom Jones VI. vi, Unless you consent to it, 1 will not give 
you a groat. 1858 Lytton [title) What will he do with 
it? Mod. There is nothing for it but to run. 

8. As simple dative= 4 to it’. (In OE. him : see 
Him 2 a.) 

£1400 Maundev, (1839) xv. To don It worschipe and 
reuerence. 2595 Shaks. John il i. 162 It grandame will 
Giue yt a plum. _ xfixo — Temp. 1. ii. xEfi Tis a good dul- 
nesse. And giue it way. £1x822 Shelley Superstition 31 
Converging thou djdst give it name, and form. hlod. Bring 
the calf and give it a drink. She took the child and gave 
it suck. 

9 . It is often used as an indefinite object of a 
transitive verb, e. g. to carry it, fight it, face it, 
brave it ; so in imprecations, as confound ill hang 
it l Also of an intransitive verb, e.g. to go it, 
run it, trip it, ride it, flaunt it. And in this way 
verbs are formed for the nonce upon nouns, with the 
sense to do, act, or play the person or character, to 
use the thing; e.g. to king it, queen it, lord it, 
foot it, boat it, cab it, coach it, train it, etc. T he 
use now is colloquial. 

App. first used with transitiie vbs., and with adv. out, as 
to Jight it ( 5 . e. the matter, affair) out . Afterwar us out \*as 
omitted, and the usage extended through amphibolous to 
intransitive vbs., as to flaunt it out, to Jj aunt it. Through 
vbs. having sbs.of the same form, as to lord, it was extended 
to other sos. as king, queen, etc. There may have been 
some influence from do it as a substitute, net cp*>’ fur any 
transitive vb. and its objecq but for an intransitive vb. of 
action, as in 4 he tried to swim, but could not do it , where 

zV is the action in question. _ 

2548 Patten Exp. Scott, m Arb. Gamer III. icy If they 
had meant to fight it out. X S 79 Harvey Letter-l k. 
(Camden) 73 To face it outc lustelye._ 1583 Stubls Anat. 
Abus. it. (i 252 ) xo 3 That flaunt it out ia their tafea delicts. 
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1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. L 121 lie goe braue it at the Court. 
1550 H. Smith Wedding Gann. (1592) 335 When our backs 
flant it like courtiers. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI , 1. iii 80 She 
swcepes it through the Court with troups of Ladies. Ibid. 
iv. viii. 47, I see them Lording it in London streets. 1605 
_ Macb. h. iii. 19 He Deuill-Porter it no further. 2610 — 
Tem^. 1. ii. 380 Foote it featly heere, and there. x6xx — 
Wint. T. iv. iv. 460 He Queene it^no inch farther. 1632 
Milton V Allegro 33 Come, and trip it, as you go, On the 
light fantastick toe. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 71 
Taught many Successors to King it right for many Ages. 
Ibid. 91 Poore Coblers well may fault it^ now and then. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah X94 Hissop doth tree it [ arborescit ] in 
Judsea. 1787 Jefferson Writ. (1859) H. 334 SKe 1S 
coqueting it with England. 1850 Mrs. Browning Calls on 
the Heart ii, The world goes riding it fair and grand. 1856 
R. Eg.-War burton Hunt. Songs (1883) xxxvi 104 Dyspepsy 
and gout the amusement may share, So go it, ye cripples ! 
and take a Bath chair. 1889 Jerome Three Men in a Boat 
ii, We decided that we would, .hotel it, and inn it, and pub. 
it when it was wet. Mod. She is inclined to lord it over 
her brothers, (colloq.) Go it, old man ! We will walk as far 
as we can, and then train it. 

III. 10. As possessive case or possessive pro- 
noun; = Its. Now dial. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 264 Kepc to hit, & alle hit cors 
clanly ful fylle. Ibul. 956 Aboute Sodamas & bit sydez alle. 
0x420 Anturs 0/ Art/i. viii, Of hit woe wille I wete, Gif 
that I may hit bales And the body bare. 1541 R. Copland 
Guydons Quest. Chirurg It sendeth the humour melen- 
colyke to the stomacke for to prouoke it appetyte. 1548 
Udall Erasrn. Par. Luke vii. 81 b, Loue..also hath it 
infancie & it hath it commyng forewarde in growthe of age. 
1563 Davidson Confut . Kennedy in Wodrow Misc. (1844) 
206 The Romane Kirk hes receavit be it awin judgement, 
the commune translatione. 1587 Golding De Mornay ii. 
19 It hath no forme of it owne ; for had it any of it owne, it 
could not breede them, because it owne would occupie it to 
the fulL 2605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 236 It’s had it head bit off 
by it young. 1608-27 Bp. Hall Medit. Vowesu. 86 That 
which with it owne glory can make them happy. x6x;x 
Bible Lev. xxv, 5 That which groweth of it [eel. 1660 its] 
owne accord . . thou shall not reape. 1616 Surfl. & M arkh. 
Country Earme 150 He shall suffer the young Asse to sucke 
it damme vntill it be two yeares old. 1622 Wither Mi sir. 
Philar. Wks. (1633) 653 Each part as faire doth show In it 
kind, as white ip Snow. 

Mod. dial. 1869 E. Waugh Lane . Sketches 89 Look at it 
een ; they’re as breet as th’ north-star ov a frosty neet. 188 1 
Lancash. Gloss, s. v.. If he can catch houd o’ that dog he’ll 
have it life. 1884 Cheshire Gloss, s.v., Come to it mammy. 
1893 J. Wright iVindkill Dial. 121 Possessive it its. 1899 
N. E. Scotch (Dundee, arch.), * See at the cat pittin’ up it 
paw an’ clawin’ it head ’. 

IV. As reflexive pronoun. 

11 . In accus. and dative = Itself (which is the 
ordinary equivalent). 

The reflexive use of it is rarer than that of him , her, 
because of the less frequency of neuter agents. 

*595 Shaks. John v. vii. 55 My heart hath one poore 
string to stay it by. Mod. The tree draws to it all the 
moisture from the adjacent ground. The horse sprang over 
the precipice carrying its rider with it. 

12. As possessire =* Its (L. situs). 

1548-1622 [see xo]. 

V. 13. As antecedent pronoun followed by rela- 
tive expressed or understood. (Rare; more fre- 
quently expressed by that which, the one that , what.) 

c xzoo Vices 4- Virtues 117 Hit is soft Sat tu seiest. CX305 
St. Ed>n. Con/. 56 2. in E. E. P. (1862) 86 Louerd . . J>u hit 
ert pat ich habbe_ iloued. 1382 Wyclif Eccl. i. 9 What is 
that was? it that is to come. What is that is mad ? it that 
is to be maad. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk.lil. Aurel. 
(1546) Q vj b, Idelnesse, whereby our envy entreth, is it whiche 
opencth the gate to all vyces. 1535 Coverdale x Chron. iv. 
xo God caused it for to come that he axed. 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. II. 541 It that tha wyn at our plesour to spend. 
1562 J* Hf.ywood Prov. <J- Epig. (iZtj) 133 It hapth in an 
hourc that hapth not in vii yeare. 1588 Siiaks. Tit. A. v. 
1. 50 An jf it please me which thou speak ’st. 1596 — x Hen. 
IV, ii, u 58 It holds cun-ant that I told you yesternight. 
1601 — Twel.N. 11. iv, 80 That’s it, that alwayes makes a 
good voyage of nothing. x6xx Bible Isa. Ii. 9 Art thou not 
it that hath cut Rahab? 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ij.* xxvi. 
* 37 But that is not it I intend to speak of here. 

14. When the antecedent is the subject of a clause 
which precedes the relative, it may be used of per- 
sons as well as things. 

1596 Shaks. MercJu V. 1. ii. 15 It is a good Diuine that 
followes his owne instructions. Ibid. n. ii. 80 It is a wise 
Father that knowes his owne childe. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Jourtt. (1775) II. 124 (Fragment ii.) ‘ It is an ill wind’, said 
a boatman . . 1 which blows no body any good Mod. It is 
not everybody who can afford to take a holiday. 
Itabirite (itarbirait). Also -yto. Min. [f. 
Itabira , name of a place in Minas Gcracs, Brazil + 
-ITE.] A quartzosc iron-slate or iron-mica slate, 
consisting chiefly of alternate layers of quartz and 
specular iron ore, 

x853 Dana Min. (ed % s)i4X Itabiryte is a schist resembling 
mica-schist, but containing much specular ore in grains or 
scales or in the micaceous form. _ 1880 Nature XXI. 4x2 
The disappearance of iron pyrites in auriferous itabirites. 

I-tachod, ME. pa. pple, of Tach v. 

Itacism (rtasiz’m), [f. Gr. rjra, the name of 
the letter 17 , pronounced *’la in later and modern 
Gr. (and English pronunciation of ancient Greek) 
as if spelt Tra; the suffix as in ioteuism , rhotacism.\ 
The giving to the Greek vowel »7 the sound-value i, 
like Eng. ee (opposed to Etaci-SM, in which it has 
the original valued); alsotheTeduction in pronuncia- 
tion of different Greek vowels and diphthongs (as 
< 1 , x\, ot t v t w) to the sound t (represented in ancient 


Greek by the letter 1, iota) ; cf. Iotacism ; hence 
the erroneous substitution in MSS. of 1 for any of 
these vowels or diphthongs. So I’tacist, one who 
practises or favours itacism ; Itaci/stic a., charac- 
terized by itacism. 

1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. v. 1. § 25 Reuchlin’s school, of 
which Melanchthon was one. .were called Itacists, from the 
continual recurrence of the sound of Iota in modern Greek, 
being thus distinguished from the Etists of Erasmus’s party. 
1854 Ellicott .£/*. Gal. Prcf. (1B59) *S The apparent proba- 
bilities of erroneous transcription, permutation of letters, 
itacism, and so forth. x86i Scrivener Introd. Crit. N. 7 \ 
i. xo It seems more simple to account for the itacisms . . by 
assuming that a vicious pronunciation gradually led to a 
loose mode of orthography adapted to it. x88i Westcott 
& Hoht Grk. N. T. Introd. § 303 Changes of an itacistic 
kind, as the confusion between imperatives, .and infinitives. 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 158 note. Some have supposed 
a pleasant play of words founded on itacism between chrcstos 
(sweet) and Christos (Christ). 

I-tacn.ed,-takned, ME. pa. pple. oCTqken v. 
Itacolumite (itakp-liamait). Min. [f. Ita- 
columi , name of a mountain in Minas Geraes, 
Brazil + -ITE.] A granular, quartzose, talcomica- 
ceous slate, sometimes flexible in thin slabs. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. § 88. 83 Itacolumite, a schistose 
quartz rock, consisting of quartz grains with talc or mica. 
1868 — - Min. (fid. 5) 22 The diamond appears generally to 
occur in regions that afford a laminated granular quartz 
rock, called itacolumite, which pertains to the talcose 
series, and which in thin slabs is more or less flexible. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Coital s Rocks Class. 240 In the Brazils 
itacolumite forms whole systems of strata of great thickness. 

Itaconic (itakp*nik), a. Client. [Formed by 
arbitrary transposition of letters from Aconitio.] 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from aconitin. Ita- 
conic acid \ C 5 H 6 0 4 , an acid isomeric with citra- 
conic and mesaconic acids, obtained in the dry dis- 
tillation of citric acid. Its salts are Itaconates. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 435 Itaconic acid is 
dibasic, forming acid salts, C5H5MO4, and neutral salts, 
C5H*M 2 0*. The neutral itaconates of the alkali-metals do 
not crystallise. 

tl-tsBche, v. Obs. Also 3 i-tachen. [OE. 
getxc{e)an to show, to assign, to teach, f. ge-, l - 1 + 
txc(e)an to Teach.] trans. To show; to band 
over, deliver ; to teach. 

c888 K. zElfred BoctJi.xxx iv. § 9 Da cwseS he ; Ic hit j>e 
bonne wille jetsecan. a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 2837 (Gr.) Hun 
frea engla wic getsehte. ci 205 Lay. 20305 He heom 
wolden mucle wele & wurSscipe itaechen. Ibid. X1169 peo 
Judeus heo sohten Sc here quene heo itariiten. a 1250 Owl 
«$• Night. 1345 Swiche luve ich itache and lere. 

I-tseht, -taht, -taiht, -tajt, ME. pa. pplc. of 
Teach v. 

tltaile, si. and a. Obs. rare. In 5 Ytailo, 
6 Itale, -aill. [ad. L. Halits (pi. I tali) Italian.] 
= Italian. 

_ c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 51 pe ytailes sayen 
it ys no vice to a kynge if he be auers to hym seluen, so pat 
he be large to his subgitz. 15x3 Douglas AEneis vi. xiii/6 
And quhat successioun or posteritie Of Itale freyndschip 
sail discend of the. Ibid. vii. iii. {.heading) Efter Eneas 
come to ItaiU land. 

It aka-wood (i*takawu:d). [f. Itaha, the native 
name + Wood sb.] A cabinet-wood beautifully 
streaked with black and brown, obtained from the 
Machxrium Schomburgkii, a leguminous tree of 
British Guiana. 

1866 Trcas. Bot. 706/x Machzerium Schomburgkii , a 
British Guiana species^ produces the beautifully mottled 
wood called Itaka, Itiki, or Tiger-wood, used for furniture 
in that country. 

I-take(n, I-tald, ME. pa. . pples. of Take, 
Tell vbs. 

Italian (itarlian), a. and sb. Forms: 5*3rtalian, 
Itallian, -aillian, -aylion, 5-6 Ttalyen, 6 Xta- 
lyan(e, -ion, -yon, -ion, 6- Italian, [ad. L. 
Italian-us, f. Italia Italy : cf. F. It alien 
A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Italy or its people ; native 
to or produced in Italy. 

1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xxi. (1870) X76 Calabre is a 
prouince ioyned to Italy; and they do vse the Italion 
fashion. 1576 A. Hall Acc. Quarrel {. 1815) xi M. Malleric 
haddc affirmed, thatljc woultf shew him an Italian tricke, 
imending therby to do him some secret and unlooked-for 
mischiefe. X595 Shaks. John m, i. 153 Adde thus much 
more, that no Italian Priest Shall tythc or toll in our 
dominions. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist . vn. i. § 21 Soon after 
the Lord Gray of Wilton ..came with, a company of Hors- 
men, and 300 Italian Shot, under Baptist Spinola their 
Leader, to recruit the Lord Russell. 1753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) II. 1. x. 53 note, Italian operas are countenanced and 
even promoted by some of the burgomasters. X834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 166 The sky was of a deep, almost an 
Italian blue. 

b. Of or pertaining to ancient Italy ; —Italic 
a. 1, 1 b. 

* 5*3 Douglas sEneis vl xiii. 16 Commixit with the blude 
Italianc. 2783 II. Swinburne Traz\ Two Sicilies I. 323 
Hannibal.. assembled all his Italian allies in thistcmple. 1841 
Penny Cycl. XIX. 172/3 The philosophic school of which 
Pythagoras was the founder, is sometimes called the Italian j 
or the Doric school. 1863 W. Y. Sellar Rom. Poets Rep. \ 
U. (1SB1) 45 Jt was from men of the Italian provinces, and ; 
not from her own sons, that Rome received her poetry. j 

f c. Arch. *» Italic a. 1 c. Obs 


1624 Wottos Arch!/. m Relif. (1651) 225 The Compound 
Order, or as some call it, the Roman ; others more gcnerallY 
the Italian. * 

+ d. Printing. = Roman (type). Obs. 

X711 Strype Life Parker iv. ch. xvi. 382 (an. 1573) Jv 
Archbishop had.. spoken to Day the Printer, to cast anew 
Italian Letter. Ibid. iv. sect. iv. 541 To cast a new Sett of 
Italian Letters .. For our black English Letter was net 
proper for the Printing of a Latin Book, 
t e. = Italic a. 3. Obs. 

X700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 809 Whatsoever is printed in 
an Italian Character. 1723 True Briton 1. 66 Every Word 
. . that I lay any Stress upon, is printed in an Italian 
Character. 

2. As the designation of the modem language of 
Italy (see B. 2 ). Hence of words, etc. : Belonging 
to this language. Of books, etc. : Composed or 
written in this language. 

*53° Palsgr. 3, e shall be sounded lyke an Italian a and 
some thynge in the noose. 1598 Florio Ital. Diet. Ep. Ded., 
So mame and so strange bookes . . as be written in the 
Italian toong. a 1639 Wotton Let. to Dr. C. in Reliq. 
(1651) 476, I cannot (according to the Italian Phrase..) 
accuse the receipt of any Letter from you. X750 Chester. 
Lett. (1774) II. 351 What Italian books have you read i 
1820 Shelley Lett. M. Gisborne 298 We will have books, 
Spanish, Italian, Greek. 

3. Applied to the form of handwriting developed 
in Italy, and now used in Great Britain, America, 
the Latin countries, and other countries ofWestem 
Europe, which approaches in form to italic print- 
ing : opposed to the Gothic hand, formerly used 
in England and still in Germany, etc. 

1571 Beauchksne & Baildon (title) A Booke Containing 
Divers Sortes of hands, with the Italian, Roman, Chancelry 
& court hands. 1643 Wood in Life (O. H. S.) I. 98 There 
was a paper found pasted, in a fayre Italian hand, thus in- 
scribed; Qunestiones [etc.]. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France 

Italy I. 195 Italian hand was the first to become elegant. 
1870 J. A. H. Murray in Leisure Hour 60 A specimen of 
the closing period of that Old English or Gothic hand- 
writing, which was so rapidly disappearing before the Italian 
or current hand of the present day. 

4. In specific names of things produced in or 
originally from Italy, as Italian ferret , greyhound; 
lettuce , melilot , millet, oak, etc. : see the sbs. 

Italian cloth, a kind of linen jean with satin face, largely 
employed for linings^ (in F. satin de Chine, It. zauclla). 
I. Gothic, the Gothic or pointed architecture of Itaty in 
the 13th and 14th c. I. juice, the extract of liquorice. 
I. May, the Dropwort, Spirxa. Filipendula. I. plaster : 
see quot. 1887. I. roof, a hip-roof. I. sixth (Ulus.), a chord 
consisting of a note with its major third and augmented 
sixth. I. string, a superior kind of violin-string of Italian 
manufacture. ^ I. warehouse, a shop where Italian 
groceries, fruits, olive oil, etc. are sold ; hence I. ware- 
houseman. 

1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades , Table, Italian Ware- 
house. 2863 Good Words 87 o/x You' are mistaken as to the 
Italian warehouse. 1866 Treas. Bot. 726/1 Italian May, 
Spirxa Filipendula. 1875 Ouseley Harmony XL 126 
A discord which has been called an ‘ Italian Sixth *887 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Italian plaster , an old name for a plaster 
used for purging sordid ulcers and promoting granulation. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Italy. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 130 The ytaliance 
sayth, that in a kynge hit is noght reproue yf he be scarse 
to hym-Selfe. 1439 Rolls Part/. V. 32/x Lumbardcs, 
Itayhons, and.. other Merchauntcs Aliens. 1573 Notting- 
ham Rec. IV.149 Geven to the Italyans for serteyne pastymes 
that they shewed before Master Meare. x6xx Florio /A r/. 
Diet. 618 The Italians haue two very different sounds for 
the two vowels E and O. 1783 H. Swinburne Trav. Two 

Sicilies 1 .. 398 Another monument .. commemorating a 

victory gained . . by thirteen Italians over an equal number 
of French. 1818 A Ranken Hist. France V. v. 4 01 
great merchants of Europe were the Italians. 

2. The Italian language. 

1485 Caxton Pref. Mabry's Arthur, Moo bookes [are} 
made ol his noble actes. .as wel in duche ytalyen spa>mys$ne 
and grekysshe as in frensshe. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 
xxiii. (1870) 179 Who that wyl leamc some ltalicn. 
Shaks. Ham. m. ii. 274 The Story is extant and writ .in 
choyce I talian. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's. T rav. ( 1 760) II. 3*2 
distich was ingeniously translated into Italian by Bellori. 

1 3. One versed in the Italian language; an Italian 
scholar. Obs. 

1598 Florio Ital. Diet. Ep. Ded., What and whosoeucr he 
be that thinkes himselfe a very good Italian. 

4. pi. (ellipti) Articles (defined by context) im- 
ported from Italy. 

1883 Daily Nexus 12 Sept. 2/5 Tows and hemps... Italians 
have advanced fi per ton. 1891 Ibid. 20 Oct. 2/7 Eggs.* 
There has been a rise of 6 d. on second Italians. 

C. Comb., as Italian-like adj. and adY., Italian- 

minded adj.; also prefixed to other adjs„ as Jlattan- 
English , etc. . 

*598 Florio Ital. Diet . Ep. Ded., I may consecrate this 
lesser- volume .. to all Italian-Englisb, or English* « a,,an 
students. 1651 Walton Life IVotton in Reliq. Wot*- 
His long Rapier, which Italian-likc he then wore. 

W. Sanderson Gra/hice 27 Lest.. an Italian inindeu 
gaze too long on them, and commend the worke for your 
wive’s sake. 

Italianate (itrc’lian/t), a. (sb.) Forms : sec 
next *, also 7 -at. [ad. It. Italianato : see -atk -.J 
I.- Rendered Italian ; that has become or been 
made Italian in character : see Italianate v • 

Often with allusion to the Italian proverb Ingltit Italia- 
ttato ? un diavolo incarnate, * Englishman Italianate ** 
devil incarnate' (see quota. 2591, 1659, and quo is. ttfi, 
in Itauaxated j). 
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. 157a Grjndal Let. Burleigh Wks. (Parker Soc.) 332 The 
number of obdurate papists and Italianate atheists js great 
at this time. 1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (N.), 1 am 
Englishe borne, and I have English thoughts ; not a devili 
incarnate because I am Italianate. 1659 Howell Lex. 
Tc tragi. Ital. Prov., An Englishman Italionat is a Devili 
Incarnat. 1880 Sat. Rev. 30 Oct. 552/2 An English girl that 
is Italianate must expect, .to live among ideas and manners 
so strange to her that her existence can scarcely be made 
harmonious. 

2 . Of Italian character, form, or aspect. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 68, I comprehend., 
vnder bypocrisie, al Machivalisme, Puritanisme. .and finally, 
all Italionate conveyances. 1631 Bratiiwait Eng. Gent lew. 
(1641)324 A scru’d face, an artful cringe, or an Italionate 
ducke. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella I. 98 The small 
Italianate physique of his son. 

f B. sb. An Italianate person. Obs. rare. 

1587 Harrison England 11. v. (1877) 1. 130, I passe ouer to 
saie anie more of these Italionates. 

Italianate (itse-lian^t), v. Also 6 ytal-, 6-7 
italion-, -in-, -ien-, (7 -iannat9). [Found first 
in pa. pple. Italianated (see next), f. It. Italianato , 
whence the simple vb. was deduced.] trans. To 
render Italian; to give an Italian character to; 
to Italianize. 

_ Usually in a depreciatory sense, esp. with reference to the 
imitation of Italian fashions and morals by English courtiers 
in the 16th and 17th cents. ; cf. Italianate pf>l. a. 1. 

1567 Fenton frag. Disc. 213 Ytalianated in legerdemaines 
of subteltye. 1599 H. Holland Wks. Greenhant To Rdr., 
The world was neuer more full of Italian conceits, nor men 
more in danger . . to be Italianated. 1615 Fal. Wclshnt. 
(1663) C jb, My brain Italinates my barren faculties To 
Machivilian blackness. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vm. iii. § 49 
The longer He lived in England, the less He had of an 
English-man, daily more and more Italianating Himself. 
1704 S. Briscoe Key Rehearsal Pref. 9 The Decorum of 
Foreign-Theatres, especially the French .. before it was so 
far Italianated. 1899 E. W. Gosse Donne i. 36 Soft and 
voluptuous measures Italianating the rude tongues of the 
preceding generation. 

Hence Ita’lianating ppl. a. 

1879 E. W. Gosse Lit. N. Europe 242 This Italianating 
spirit was not lessened . . by the next step taken. 

Italianated (itwlian^ted), ppl . a. [f. It. 
Italianato (see prec.) + -KD*.] 

1 . = Italianate a. 1. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 82 b, An other choppes in with 
Englishe Italinated. 1581 Andreson Sen//. Panics Crosse 
80 Oure Italienated Papistes. 1598 Barcklf.y F'elic. Matt iv. 
(1603)317 An English man italianated is a Devil incarnated. 
1660 Char etc. Italy 55 Nay, 'tis a Proverb of their own, 
Tudesco Italianato l un Diavolo iucarnato: an Italianated 
German is a Devil incarnate. 1841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 425 This Italianated Englishman .. raged against 
Elizabeth more furiously than had the Mar-prelate Knox. 
1891 Athcnxum 5 Sept. 315/3 His preference for the italian- 
ated suburb of Cairo. 
t 2 . = Italianate a. 2. Obs. 

1616 Sir R. Boyle in Lismorc Papers (1887) Ser. lull. 
50 The Petitioner., seeketh to deteyne yt by his Italion- 
ated pollecie. 1658 W. Sanderson Graphics 37 How she 
leers out of her inticeing Italianated eyes, able to confound 
a Saint. 

Italianesque (ittediane’sk), a. [f. Italian + 
-esque.] Italian in style or character. 

1850 Ecclcsiologist X. 45 To replace the present Italian- 
esque altar. 1884 H. R. Reynolds in Life xiv. (1898) 349 
The picturesque undulations and Italianesque dotting of 
houses in impossible places. 

Hence ItaTiane’sq.uery nonce-ivd. [cf. grotesque- 
rie , -ery], work executed in Italian style. 

1850 Fraser's Mag. XLI. 652 The 4 White Angel \ a close 
imitation of Browning’s Italianesqitery. 

Xta'lian i*ron, sb. A cylindrical * iron * with 
rounded end, made hollow for the reception of the 
cylindrical heater, used for fluting or crimping 
lace, frills, etc. Hence Italian-i*ron v. trans. 
to flute or crimp with an Italian iron, to goffer; 
XtaTian-iToned ppl. a. 

. x &33 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 253 ‘Sad iron 1 , ’box 
iron*, and ‘Italian iron’. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley i, The 
Italian-ironed double frills of its net-cap. x86x E. Waugh 
Birtle Carter's T. 5 A clean cap.. thickly bordered with 
great, stiff, old-fashioned puffs, such as I used to watch my 
mother make on the end of the ‘Italian iron' when I was 
a lad at home. 

f Italianish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Italian + 
-isk l ; cf. Ger. Italidnisch .] Italian, Italic. 

x 535 Coverdale Acts x. i Cornelius a captayne of y* 
company which is called y« Iulianysh. 1540 — Confut. 
Standish Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 379 Cornelius, a captain of 
the Italianish company. 

Italianism (ttce'liaaiz’m). [/. Italian + -ism; 
or a. F. Italianisme (i6th c. in Godef. Compl.).'] 

1 . An Italian practice, feature, or trait ; esp. an 
Italian expression or idiom of language. 

. *594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 91 Some notable newe Italion- 
isme. ifiu Cotgk., Sigmxle,.. notable,.. (An Italianisme; 
and deriued from the custome of marking souldiors in 
auncient Garrisons). 1840 Frasers Mag. XXI. 667 The 
introduction of Italianisms into the language. 1900 F. 
Hall in Kalian (N. Y.) LXXI. 1x3/2 Of Italianisms and 
other foreignisms. .1 have amassed a large collection. 

2 . Italian quality, spirit, or taste; attachment to 
Jtaliaa ideas or principles; sympathy with Italy. 

1824 Blackzu. Mag. XVI. 163 An absurd pretension to 
Italian ism, which caricatured refinement, and surpassed 
Keats in folly. 1851 Gallenga Italy in 1848, 202 The very 
character of that ministry was, however, its Italianism. 
189* Kation (N. Y.) x Sept. 163/3 Such public expressions of 


sentiments by public functionaries in Trieste itself are 
proofs beyond all doubt of the Italianism of the citizens. 
ItaTianist. rare. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] One 
who Italianizes. 

1855 Kingslev t/V/r.v'. Ho viii, The bargain is hardly 
fair between such a gay Italianise and us country swains. 
Italia'nity. rare. [f. Italian + -m\] Italian 
quality or character. 

tSSx Eticycl. Z.V//. XIII, 404/2 If the 1 Venetian in spite 
of its peculiar * Italianity *, has naturally special points of 
contact with the other dialects of Upper Italy [etc.]. 
Italianize (itse'lianaiz), v. [a. F. Italiaitiser 
(16th c. in Littre) ; cf. Italian and -ize.] 

1 . intr. (also in phr. to Italianize it) : To practise 
Italian fashions or habits; to become Italian (in 
character, tastes, etc.). 

x6xi Cotgr., Italianizer, to Italianize it ; to speake 
Italian, play the Italian, doe like an Italian. 1656 Blount, 
Italianize. 1658 in Phillips. 

2 . trans. To make Italian in character or style. 

*673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 136 Nol’s Latin clerks were 

somewhat Italianiz’d. 1729 Middleton Let. Jr. Route 
(1741) 170 The adding of a modern termination, or Italian- 
izing the old name of a Deity’, has given existence to some 
of their present Saints. 1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 729 She 
Italianised her Christian name. 1886 Willis & Clark 
Cambridge II. 46 The Hall was new wainscoted and 
thoroughly Italianized. 

Hence Italianized///, a., Italianizing 4 vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. Also Itadianiza'tion, the action or 
process of Italianizing, an Italianized formation ; 
ItaTianizer, one who Italianizes. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais lit. xix. 159 A Chironomatick 
Italianising of his Demand, with various Jectigation of his 
Fingers. 1771 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 
I. 217 Louisa is gone to the oratorio, a great condescension 
for so Italianised a lady. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art 
I. p. ccxvi, Mabuse, Van Orley, and the Italianisers of 
Antwerp— imitators chiefly of Raphael. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. vi. iii. (1864) III. 430 This absolute Italianisation of 
the Pope. x88oH. ^iconn Academy 24 Ju\y 57 We have Old 
French, Modern French, Italianisations, Latin expansions, 
and English abbreviations used indiscriminately. 1881 
Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. l I. App. 46 European of a 
comparatively late and Italianising type. 1900 Pilot 4 Aug. 
140/2 There is only one example of the Italianising masters 
of Fontainebleau. 

Italianly (itceriianli), adv. rare . [f. Italian 
+ -LY-.] In an Italian manner. 

*599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Piv, On English 
foole : wanton Italianly ; Go Frenchly : Duchly drink : 
breath Indianly. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 387/x Sant' 
Agnese, pronounced. .Italianly to rhyme with lazy. 

Italic (itsedik), a. and sb. [ad. L. Italicus, 

a. Gr. ‘Irakucb?, f. TraAta, L. Italia Italy. Cf. 
F. Italique (i5~i6th c. in Godef. Compl A.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to ancient Italy or its tribes ; 
spec., in Rom. Hist . and Law t pertaining to parts 
of Italy other than Rome. 

Italic version : see quot. 1852. 

1685 Stillingfl. Ong. Brit. iii. 113 S l Ambrose at Milan, 
had as great authority as Damasus at Rome ; And the 
Italick Diocese was as considerable as the Roman. 1724 
Waterland Athan. Creed iv. 62 Neither are we to expect 
to meet with it in the Italick psalters. 1852 Hook Ch. Diet. 
(1871) 403 The old Italic Version, or Fetus Itala, is the 
name usually given to that translation of the sacred 
Scriptures into the Larin language which was geneially 
used till the time of St. Jerome. 1875 Poste Gains 1. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 108 Italic soil was subject to Quiritary ownership. 
1880 Muirhead Gaius it. §31 A usufruct of lands that have 
italic privilege. 1900 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 272 The Italic 
groups, that is, the early languages of Italy. 

b. Pertaining to the Greek colonies in southern 
Italy: said of the school of philosophy founded 
in Magna Graecia by Pythagoras in the 6th cent. 

B. c. (Sometimes used to include the Eleatic school.) 

1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (17*2) 17 This 
School was called the Italick School. 1728 T. Sheridan 
Persius iii. (1739) 45 He travelled to Magna Gracia where 
he was the Founder of the Italick SecL 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metaph. vi. (1859) 1. 105 Pythagoras, the founder 
of the Italic school. 

c. Arch . A name of the fifth of the classical 
orders, the Composite. Formerly Italica. 

1563 Shute Archit. Ajb, The fifth piller named Com - 
posita or Italica. 1656 S. H. Gold. Lav/ To Rdr. 1, If 
some Capitals should want their Italica distinctions and 
ornaments. 1706 Phillips, Italick Order of Architecture, 
see Composite Order. 
f 2 . = Italian a. 1. Obs . 

1638 Sib T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 150 A spatious Tanck, t 
..round set with pipes of lead which (after the Italick sort) , 
spouts out the liquid element in variety of conceits. 1711 
Madox Excheq. Pref. x6 Persons that were by birth or 1 
education French or Italick. ax 734 North Lives (1826) j 
III. 39 The Italic caution of the ambassador. _ _ j 

3 . (with small *) Applied to the species of printing , 
type introduced by Aldus Manutius of Venice, in ■ 
which the letters, instead of being erect as in 
Roman, slope towards the right ; first used m an j 
edition of Virgil, published in 1501 and dedicated j 
to Italy. In early use also Italica (sc. littera). \ 

xfixa Brinsley Pcs. Parts (1669) p. v. Beginning ther J 
question ever at an Italike Capital Q. 16x5 Bedwell 
Mohanu Imp. Pref. B, If I haue added any thing, .that we 
haue caused to be imprinted in an Italica letter. X733 j 
Swift Mi sc.. On Poetry 05 To Statesman wan’d you give 
a Wipe, You print it in Italick Type. When Letters arc J 


in vulgar Shapes, ’Tis ten to one the Wit escapes. 1789 
Franklin Wks. (xE88) X. xSo The printers ha*e of late 
banished also the italic types. 1818 A. Ranken Hist. 
France V. iv. 391 Their printing was in Italic characters. 
1855 Thackeray Nnycomes I. xxvL 247 Documents . . pro- 
fusely underlined . . in which the machinations of villains 
[ are lately bare with italic fervour. 1861 N. A. Woods Pr. 
[^ a les tn Canada 4* U. S. 350 The reiterated headings, 
italic " emphasis, and minute details, so peculiar to the 
American journals. 

+ b. Of handwriting : - Italian a. 3. Obs. 

1571 Beauchesne & Baildon Books contg. divers sortesof 
ha ruis _ (1602) D. (heading) Italique handc. Ibid. Eiv. 

( heading ) Italique Letter. 

B. sb. 

1 . A member of the Italic school of philosophy : 
see A. 1 b. 

I X S94 R- Ashley tr. le Roy's Interch. Far. Things 61 a, 
The Philosophers.. diuided themscluesinto two sects, thone 
being called Ionicques, thother Italiqucs. 1678CUDWORTH 
Intel l. Syst. Pref, Divers of the ItaHcks, and particularly 
Empedocles, before Democritus, Physiologized Atomically. 

2 . (with small i) pi. (rarely sing-.) Italic letters; 
letters sloping to the right : now usually employed 
to emphasize a word or series of words, or to dis- 

! tinguish a word or phrase (e. g. one in a foreign 
language) from others in the same context. See A. 3. 

; _ 1676 Moxon Print Lett . 8 From the Bottom to the Foot 
is 12 of them in Romans and JtaJicks. xjia Steele 
: Sped. No. 455 T 6, I Desire you would print this in Italick, 
j so it may be generally taken notice of. c 1823 T. Howes 
I in -S*. Parr's Wks. (1828) VIII. 194 The names in italic are 
those supplied by the editors. _ 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 

1 i. 8 It would be a desirable object, if the use of Italic could 
be governed by some rules. 1898 A. W. W. Dale Life 
R. IF. Daleix. 217 Ijn the book, the sentence in italics is 
j developed into an entire lecture. Mod. Reviezu, We quote 
. the passage; the itaiics are our own. 

‘ + Ita’lical, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

! Italian. Hence + Ita’lically adv., Italianly. 
j 1609 Bp. W. Barlow A nnu. Nat/teless Cath. 74 That 
j fraphng discourse of his Italicall progresse. x8ax Byron 
JFks. (1S37-40) V. 179 By the papers.. I perceive that the 
J Italian gazette had lied most Italically , and that the drama 
1 had been hssed. 

Xta’lican, a. rare. [f. L. Italic- us + -an.] Of 
or -pertaining to the ancient Italian group of 
languages. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang. x. 188 Declared Indo-European 
and Italican by scholars. 

f Ita’licate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Italic + -ate 3 .] 

, 4 rans . To italicize. Hence Ita-licated ppl. a. 

1839 J. R, Darlf.y Introd. Beaum. «$■ Fl.’s Wks. I. 

1 p. xxxiv, These five italicated syllables pass but for two. 

1 Italicism (itaj-lisiz’m). rare . [f. Italic a. 

+ -ism.] An Italian expression or idiom; an 
Italianism. 

1773 Westm. Mag. I. x$ God.) Our language abounds 
with Italicisms. _ 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit . I. t. H. 140 
note, The Gallicisms or Italicisms are very numerous [in 
Thomas h KempisJ. 1838 Britton Did. Archit. 375 
Portico , an Italicism of the Lat .portions. 

Italicize (itce’lisaiz), v. [f. Italic + -ize.] 
trans . To print in italics, or (in writing) underscore 
with a single line as a sign that the word or words 
1 thus marked are to be so printed, or in order to 
l emphasize or otherwise distinguish them, 
j 1795 Parr Rem. Statem. Combe 78 In p. 17 of his 
pamphlet the Dr. has printed, but not italicised another 
j inaccuracy. 1858 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) I. 139 
The words which I have italicized in the above extract arc 
those which were surprising to me. 1865 Spectator 28 Jan. 
j 100 The lines wc have italicized are lines of vciy great 
I beauty. 1871-3 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 3) § 30 
: There are no words in the Larin answering to the words 
! which are italicised in the English version. 

| fig. 1870 H. Smart Race for Wife i, A slight inflection 
of voice just italicised the epithet. 

Hence Italicized ppl . a ., Italicizing vbl. sb. 
Also Italiciza’tion, the action of italicizing. 

x888 W. Sharp in Academy 17 Mar. 184/3 The i tabula- 
tion is mine; but comment I have none. 1894 lEestm. Gat . 

20 Oct.. 2/2 Carlyle, however, gave positive injunctions on 
the_ point, .. running as follows, with the characteristic 
italicising here reproduced. _ 1898 E. S. Wallace Jerusalem 
the Holy viii. 13 r The italicized words briefly but accurately 
describe the land. 

Ita-lieo-, used as combining form of Italic, ad- 
verbially qualifying the folio wing adj., as in Ita lico- 
Qa*Ulc, Gallic or French of an Italian sort. 

1804 Larwood No Gun Boats 21 A certain Italico-Galiic 
Gentleman. 

Italiot, -ote (itarlipt, -0ut), sb. and a. [ad. 
Gr. TraAiarr^f, f. Iraki a Italy.] 

a. sb. A person of Greek descent dwelling in 
ancient Italy; an inhabitant of Magna Gnecia. 
b. adj. Of or pertaining to the Greek colonies in 
southern Italy or Magna Grxcia. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 359/x A Councel 
being called, and it being put to the question, Whether 
they should deliver up the Italiotes to the Sybarites, cr 
undergo a War with an enemy more powerful than them- 
selves? 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- D-/A I- 1x7 Several 
illustrious names in Grecian poetry and science belong by 
birth to the Italiot settlements. 1892 Atacnxu/n 6 Aug. 
187/1 The concluding chapters-.gne a pretty full account 
of the literary side of Sicilian and luhot history** 
t I-talish, a - Obs. rare. [f. L~ I talus Italian 
+ -ISH 1 .] Italian. 

1544 Bale Set. Whs. (Parker See) 3 Pclydcms Vergritas 
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. . polluting our English Chronicles most shamefully with 
hl> Romish lies and other Italish beggarys. 2550 — Eng. 
Votaries lu 69 Thys story is tenderly jowched of the Italysh 
writers, 1587 Fleming Contn, Holinshed III- 1575/2 The 

Italish preest and Spanish prince. 

I : talo- used as the combining form of Italian 
in various formations, as rtalo-Byzantine a., 
pertaining to Byzantine art as developed in Italy ; 
Italo-Gre'cian, -Gree 4 k a., pertaining to Greek 
settlers or Greek civilization in Italy; Itnlo- 
ma*nia, a mania for things Italian. 

1783 H. Swinburne Trav. Two Sicilies I. 353 Sent to lay 
the first stone of this Italo-Grmco-Corsinian seminary. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy <$• It. 1 st. I. 325 The second period, 
which may be called the Italo-Grecian. continued till about 
the extinction of the Antonines. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 

1. i. (1876) 25 The .. Italomania of Boston Bay. 1877 \V. 
Jones Finger-ring 4 38 A splendid specimen of a large gold 
ring of the best Italo-Greek work. 1883 C. C. Perkins 
Ital. Sculpt. Introd. 12 Ornaments and animals in the same 
Italo-Byzantine style. 

I-tan,I-taried, ME. pa. pples. of Take, Tabby. 
Ita-palm (i'taipam). [f. ita, native Brazilian 
name + Palm 2.] A palm-tree of tropical South 
America found on river banks. 

x856 Treas. Bot. 725/2 Afatiriti ct Jlcxuosa , the Moriche 
or Ita Palm, is veryabundant on the banks of the Amazon, 
Rio Negro, and Orinoco rivers. 

tX-ta*se, ct. Oh. [OE. gelxsel] Convenient, 
suitable, handy. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1320 Frcc^n ^if him ware after neod-la5u 
niht $e-tze:>e. a 1000 Boet/t. Metr . xx. it pu J>ysne middan- 
Seard . . tidum toUeldes, swa hit jetsesost wass. c 1205 Lay. 
6502 pe king droh his sweord he him iveS itase. 

I- tasted, I-tauwed, I-tau3fc, I-taxed, ME. 
pa. pples. of Taste, Taw, Teach, Tax. vbs. 

Itcll (itj), sb. Forms : a. 1 syeem, 4 ^icche, 

5 ^iclio, ^ykche, ikcho, icche, 6 ycch(e, ytch(e, 
itche, ych(e, iche, 7 ich, 6- itch. 0. 5 ^eke. 
See also Sc. Yuke. [OE . gicce, sb. from stem of 
giccan : see Itch v. 1 ] 

1 . An uneasy sensation of irritation in the skin, 
which is relieved by scratching or rubbing ; spec. 
a contagious disease, in which the skin is covered 
with vesicles and pustules, accompanied by extreme 
irritation, now known to be produced by the itch- 
mite; scabies. 

a. a 8 00 Leiden Gloss. 82 Prorigo, nrigo cutis , gyccae. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 11823 (Trim) pe jicche toke him sikerly 
|>e fester smoot bourse his body, c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. 
III. 91 pe Lord sriial smyte be wip. .scabbe. .and jicclie. 
C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 91 If it be drie, it schal propirlie 
be clepid icche, And if it be moist, it schal be clepid scabbe. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/1 Icche, or 3iche (S. ikche,or3ykche), 
Pruritus. 1522 More De quat. Noviss. Wks. 99 If thou 
shouldest for a litle ytche claw thy self sodeinly depe into 
y 9 flesh. 1563 T. Gale Antidot. it. 20 This vnguent is for 
tche of the leggs. 1617 Moryson I tin. m. 117 The Italians 
..for the most part are troubled with an itch, witnesse the 
frequent cry in their streets. .Ointment for the Itch. 17x1 
Siiaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 252 In the case of that parti- 
cular kind of itch, which belongs to a distemper nam’d from 
that effect, there are some who, far from disliking the 
sensation, find it highly acceptable and delightful. 1861 
Hulmr tr. Moq uin-T an don II. VI. i. 308 There really is a 
special parasite which gives rise to the Itch. 1883 GilmoUR 
Mongols (1884) 184 One of the most prevalent diseases in 
Mongolia is itch. 1900 N. Q. 9th Ser. V. 7 Stablemen 
refer to the itch in horses as 1 the dukes’ [Yukes], A 
* dukey horse* means a horse suffering from itch. 
fi. 1483 Catlu A ngl. 42 6/x A }cke, prurigo. 
b. Applied, with qualification, to various forms 
of eczema and other skin diseases, as bakers ' , brick- 
layers', grocers' itch (sec these words). Norwegian 
itch , a form ofleprosy occurring in Norway. 

2 . fig. An uneasy or restless desire or hankering 
after something; a restless propensity to do some- 
thing *. usually spoken contemptuously. Const, of \ 
for , after, (+ at), or inf 

x 53 a More Confut . TindaU Wks. 371/2 For no desyre of 
mans prayse or yteh of vain glory, but of mere humilitie. 
x 599 life More m Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853J II. 119 Some 
of this new sect had taken such an itch of preaching, that 
they could hardly charm their tongues. 1624 Br. Hall 
Senn. Hampton Crt. Sept ; , Rem. Wks. (1660) 4 There is an 
Itch of the car.. that now is grown epidemical. 1638 Ran- 
dolph Muse s Loo’eing-Gl. m. iv, One that, out of an itch 
to be thought modest, dissembles his qualities. 1665 Sir T. 
Herdlkt Trav. (1677) 123 Their itch after Idol-worship is 
over. 1708 Wooden World Dissected 32 He has as great 
an Itch at breaking of Heads on Board, as he has ashore at 
btcaking of Windows- .1726 Amherst Terr.e PH. xlvii. 
233 Nothing can restrain a thorough-bred gamester; all 
ties and obligations give way to this agtecable itch of the 
elbow. 1753 Johnson Adventurer No. 115 f 3 The itch 
of literary praise. 17^5 Wo Lcorr (P. Pindar J Pindariana 
Wks. t Si 3 IV. 237 The virtuoso itch For making a rare 
Butterfly-collection.. 2863 Ceo. Eliot RomolavW, He had 
an itch for authorship. 1870 Lowell Study IVtnd. aox The 
itch of originality infects his thought and style. 2876 
Hkovimng Filippo Biildinucci Uv, Wc fret and fuinc aud 
hate an itch 'l’o strangle folk. 

3 . Mi rib. and Comb., as itch-allaying adj. ; itch- 
acarua, -insect, -rnito, -tick, a small parasitic 
arachnid (Sarcoptcs scabici) of the family Acaridx » 
which burrows in the human skin, and gives rise to 
the disease called itch or scabies ; itch-rood, itch- 
wcod, popular names of White and Swamp Helle- 
bore ( Vera! rum album and virile) respectively. 


1826 Kirby Sc Sp. EntomoL^ II.xxiii.332 The *itch acarus 
(A. Scabies, L.) is similarly circumstanced. 2599 Marston 
Sco. Villanie in. yiii. 213 But if he get her *itcb*alaying 
pinne, O sacred Telique, straight he must beginne To raue 
out-righL 1846 Gregory The. 4- Tract. Med. v. vi. (L.) The 
■*itch insect was first accurately described by Bonomo in 
1683. 1833 Penny Cycl \ I. 70/1 The ’‘itch-mite is a micro- 
scopic animal, found underthe human skin in the pustules 
of a well-known cutaneous disease. 2770 J. R. Forster tr. 
Nairn's Trav. N. Amer.{ 1772) I. 382 The English call it 
* Itch-reed. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 509 In* 
festment of the *itch-tick. 2884 Miller Planl-tu, *Itch- 
w eed, Veratruni viride. 

Itch, (itj), v. 1 Forms : a. 1 sicc(e)an, 3 ^ichen, 
3-4 ^icchen, 4 kitchen ( pr.pple.( Ay enb.) icing©), 

5 3ichyn,3ochin, icchen,ycchen,i3cchen,ichen, 
ychen, ychyn, 5-6 ytche, itche, 6-7 ytch, 6- 
itch. 0 . 5 ^ykyn, 3ekyn, ykyn, ekyn, $eke, 7 
yeck. [OE. gicc(e)an {\~*giecc(e)an^ with umlaut 
from *geocc- \-gucc-) WGer. * jukkjan (OHG. 
jucchen , M H G. jncken. jiicken , Ger .jucken, OLG. 
jukid it itches, MDu. jokett, jeuken, Du. jeuken ), 
CjoCx.jukjan, from stem juk- whence OH G.jukido, 
OE. gieeda, later feba, ME. ykthe , Yeketh, itch. 
In the I4~i5th c. the form fcck-, ji/ch-, lost its 
initial ^ before i , whence the later itch . In some 
northern dialects the word came down with hard c 
or k, as }yk-, fk-, in 1 5th c. jeke, yeke. See also 
the Sc. form youk , yuck, Yuke.] I 

1 . intr. To have or feel irritation of the skin, 
such as causes an inclination to scratch the part j 
affected : said of the part ; also of the person affected, j 
Also impers ., it itches , there is an itching. 

a. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II I. 50 WitS giccendre wombe. Ibid. 

70 Wid o]>rum xiccendum blece. a 2223 [see Itching 
vbi. sb. i). c 2386 Chaucer Miller s T. 496 My mouth 
hath icched [v. rr. Techid, yched] al this longe day. ^ C1430 
Hyznns Virg. 80 Oure body wole icche, oure bonis wole 
ake. 1530 Palsgr. 595/1 Whan thy wounde begynneth to j 
heale it \vyll ytche. 2606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 11. i. 29, I 
would thou didst itch from head to foot, and I had the 1 
scratching of thee. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 558 I 
After all, perhaps, we have no greater enjoyments among 
us than those of eating when we are hungry,, .laying down j 
when sleepy, or, as the second Solomon has pronounced, ! 
than scratching where it itches. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 27 Socrates dilates on the pleasures of itching and 
scratching. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 343 The cracks 
often itch in a most troublesome way. 

0 . c 1440 Promp. Para. 258/x Ichyn, or ykyn, or 3 ykyn 
(A’, yekyn, 5*. 3ichyn, //., P. ekyn), prurio. 2468 Medulla 
Gram. (Promp. Parv. 538 note), Prurio , to 3eke. 1483 Cai/t. 

A ngl. 426/1 To 3eke, prurire. 2703 Thoresby Let. to Ray 
(E. D. S.), Yeeke, [ v . to] itch.^ 

2 . fig. To have an irritating desire or uneasy 
craving provoking to action. Often in phr. ones 
fingers itch (to do something, orig. to give a person 
a thrashing). Const, with inf . ; also for, (t at). 

<11225 Ancr. R. 80 LokeS, sei5 sein Jerome, f)mt3e nabben 
jicchinde nouSer tunge ne earen, 2382 Wyclif 2 Tim. 
iv. 3 Thei schulengadere to gidere maistris 3itchinge [gloss. 
or plesynge] to the eeris. 2579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf 
E viij b, [Our] fingers wyll itch at hym. 2592 No-body and 
Some-body (2878) 326 My Kinglie browes itch for a stately 
Crowne. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. ji. Hi. 48 If I see a sword 
out, my finger itches to make one % 2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman cCAlf. r. 57 His tongue itch’t to be let loose. 2723 
Arbuthnot John Bull iv. i. His fingers itched to give 
Nic. a good slap on the chops. 2822 Clare Vill. Minstr. 

I. 263 Keep thee from my failings free, — Nor itch at rhymes. 
2853 Kingsley Hypatia xviii. 205 The men’s fingers are 
itching for a fight. 2860 Reade Cloister <%■ II. xxxviii. (1896) 

21 1 No wonder men itch to be soldiers. 

f 3 . lra?is. 'Fo cause to itch. Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 91/1 It 
may be, that. .1 shall be able like a fleshworme to itch the 
bodie of his kingdome, and force him to scratch deepelie. 
*665, 2756 [see Itching ppl. a. 3]. 

fitch, v.~ Obs. [app. identical with Hitch v. 
and early ME. Icche-n; but the history is not 
clear.] intr. To shift one’s position a little; to move 
with a jerk or succession of jerks ; = Hitch v. 3. 

1579 Gosson Sch .. Abuse (Arb.) 35 You shall see suche 
hcavmg and shooving, suche ytching and shouldring, to 
sitte by women. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 2 Itch a Tittle 
further for a good fellowe. 1622 Lady M. Wroth Urania 
yjl Shee still itcht ncerer her husband. 

Here perhaps belong the following: 

2640 A. Harsnet Gotfs Summ. 413 Riches cannot.. each 
us one haires breadth neerer heaven. 2692 Ray Creation 

II. (1701) 245 Without shifting of sides or at least etching 
this way and that way more or less. 

Itch, v.3, variant of Eche v. Obs., to augment, 
increase, eke out. 

2624 B. JoNson Barth. Palm, ii, Halfe pound of tobacco, 
and a quarter of a pound of Coltsfoot, mixt with it too, to 
itch it out. a 2624 Bp. M. Smyth Strut . (1632) 204 Where 
the lyon's skin will not reach, there they itch it with the 
fox skin. 2651 Bedell in Fuller* s Abel Reditu Erasmus 
63 To itch out his traveling charges he agreed with Baptista 
Boeria..to accompany his two sonnes to Bononia. 

Itch, obs. variant of Echk sb. 1 , Eke sb. 1 1. 

>595 uw l ntiquary (x8ES) May ax 2 For itches for the bell | 
roapes vp. 

t I-tchful, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. Itch sb. + -ful.] 
Full of itching, itchy. 

*£30 Palsgr. 316/2 Itche or ytchcfull, grate ux. 

Xtchiuess (i’tjincs). [f. Itchy + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being itchy ; itchy sensation. 

2822-34 Goods Study Med. (cd. 4) 1 1. 333 He adds another 


character, not always present however, namely, itching 
of the skin. 2847 Johnston in Proc. Beer tu. Nat. Club II 
No. 5. 222 The place in which they had burrowed wa^ 
indicated by itchiness. 

Itching (i'tjiij), vbi. sb. [f. Itch ®.i +-ikg1 .] 

1. A feeling of uneasiness or irritation in the skia 
which leads to scratching : see Itch vf 1, 

<22225 Ancr. R. 238^0 hwule l»et 3 ichinge ilcst, hit 
bunch etS god for to gniden. 2382 Wyclif Dent, xxv'ui. 
Smyit thee th» Lord with . . scab forsothe and itchynge 
[2388 3icchyng, ichynge, ^cchingj. 24.. Norn, in \\v.. 
Wulcker 708/21 Hie pruritus, n. 3ekynge. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 538/2 $ykynge, or 3ykthe, pruritus. 1662-3 Pepvs 
Diary 20 Feb., In the morning, most of my disease, 
that is, itching and pimples, were gone. 1797 M. Baiuje 
Morb. Anat. (1807) 205 They have commonly an itching at 
the nose. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 159 She became affected 
with excessive itching of the skin, which prevented sleep. 

attrib. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn.f 1880) 48 The World., 
scratching her brain e with her itching pin r .answeres, What 
then ? 1611 Cotgr. s. v. Alum, We call it, stone Allum, or 
itching pouder. 

2 . fig. An uneasy desire or hankering : = lien sb. 2. 

1340 Aycttb. i6 pet uerste heaued of ]>e beste of hellc ys 

prede-.)>e uifte icinge, in cle[r]gie avarice o^er couayfise. 
2676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 33 A rich Turk in that 
City . . had an itching after the young Mans Estate. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crib. 32 All fools have still an itching to deride. 
2884 St. James's Gaz, 22 Aug. 3/1 An irrepressible itching 
for a little more military glory. 

Itching (i-t/i f),ppl. a. [f. Itch v + -ixg 2] 
That itches. 

1 . That has or is characterized by a feeling of 
irritation in the skin; itchy. 

c 2000 [see Itch ?/. 1 j]. 1665 Hooke Mzcrogr. xxvi. 146 
The itching tickling pain quickly grew languid 2746 
Berkeley 2nd Let. Tar-water § 15 A very useful wash 
for weakj dry, or itching eyes. 2898 P.^Manson Trop, 
Dis. xxxiii. 523 With a papulo-vesicular itching eruption 
resembling scabies. 

2 . fig. That has an irritating desire or uneasy 


craving. 

Often qualifying sbs. denoting bodily organs in metaphori- 
cal phrases, as itching ears, a craving to hear something 
new, persons who crave to hear novelties (hence itching 
eared)’, an itching palm, a hankering after gain, an ava- 
ricious disposition ; t an itching elbow, a passion for gamb- 
ling (cf. quot. 2726 in Itch sb. 2). 

<1 2225 [see Itch vP 2]. 1581 Sidney Apol. Peetrie (Arb.) 
49 There is nothing of so sacred a maiestie, but that an 
itching tongue may rubbe it selfe vpon it. 158* N. T. 
(Rhem.) 2 Tim. iv. 3 According to their owne desires they 
vvil heape to them selues maisters, hauing itching cares. 1601 
Shaks. Jut. C. iv. iii. 10 Cassius, you your selfe Are nmo* 
condemn’d to haue an itching Palme. 2607 Hieron Ilfs. 
I. 296 A few blotted leaues; such perhaps, as in this itching* 
eared generation, .few will take notice of. 2617 Moryson 
I tin. 1. 198, I had an itching desire to see Jerusalem. 1693 
in Dryden's Juvenal xiv. (1697) 342 If the Father, says 
Juvenal, love the Box and Dice, the Boy will be given to an 
itching Elbow. 2847 A Bennie Disc, xxil 393 This ts no idle 
crowd come to gaze or to fill an itching ear. 2872 J)jxon 
Tower IV. vii. 63 Fees weie always welcome to his itching 
palm. 2876 IVorld No. 208. xi /The causes cillbres, which 
have supplied such piquant reading to an itching public. 

+ 3 . That causes itching. Obs . , . 

2665 Hooke Microgr. xxvi. 245 Of Cowage, and the itching 
operation of some bodies. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 350 
The plant is well known on account of its sharp itching 
hairs. 1879 Britten Sc Holland Plant-n., Itching berrtts. 
Fruit of Rosa canina. Lane. 

Hence ItcLingly adv. 

2657 J. Bentham^o/o Treat . 29 Itchingly desiring Novel- 
ties. 

t I*tchless f a. Obs. [f. Itch sb. + -less.] Iyee 
from itching or the itch ; free from an itching palm, 
incorruptible. 

1635 Quarles Et/tbl. 1. x. (1718) 41 One rubs his itchier 
elbow. 2648 Herrick Hespcr., To Sir J. Berkley, TUou 
art just and itchlcsse, and dost please Ihy genius with two 
strength’ning buttresses. 

Itchy (HJi), a. Now col log. [f. Itch sb. + f 
The form appears in OIL as giccig glossing ‘ pntjj* 
dus, purulentus’ Hpt. Gl. 453*J Affected with 
itching or the itch ; of the nature of the itch. 

2530 Palsgr. 316/2 Itche [mispr. for itchie or hchyej or 
ytchcfull, graleux. 1580 Hollyoand Treas . hr, J o>K, 
Galleux, scabbed, itchie. 2599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers if- 
Physicke 253/2 When any yongc Personne is Ilcbve. Jt 
him laye of this pouldre in water, and the uat^r wnbe 
oyle. 2616 Surfl. Sc Markh. Country panne 20* xl “ 
leaues or rootes applyed to itchie places . . doc great S r >^H 
vnto the same. 2725 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Itch, <**> 
Itchy* humour will come out and be dry'd up entirely. 
<1x829 J. Young Intell. Philos, xxxv. (XB35) 350 Your cl do a 
is keny and your toe is sore. _ _ ^ 


Plague. . .. 

-ite, suffix 1 , corresponding to F. -tic, 1 - 
(-Ties), ad. Gr. -hijs, forming adjs. and sbs. (01 
adj. origin) with the sense* (one) connected with or 
belonging to * a member of *, as in bv\irt)t filj* 
heavy armed, sb. a heavy-armed soldier (f. otsSo. 
armour), rtoXirrjs citizen (f. woAi s city). lt s xCn1 ' 
form is -ins (-iTia). Both the masc. and fem. forms 
were extensively used in forming technical names 
of natural products, diseases, etc. 
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used by the LXX to render Heb. names in '-7-, as in 
'IcrparjAirr]? Israeiitej Aetnrqc Levite, 'Afj.aA7}*ctr>]f Amalekite, 
Ttr/xaijAfrijs Ishmaehte, Mwafftrijs Moabite, 2 o 5 o/uto.i Sodo- 
mites, etc. Later, in Christian use, in the names of sects, 
styled either after their locality, their founder, or some 
tenetj rite, or other characteristic, as epqinrqc a desert-dweller, 
eremite, hermit, NikoAcutcu Nicolaitans (pi.), ’laxuiriiTat 
Jacobites, Moyofoatrai Monophysites, etc. Some of the 
Greek terms (esp. those in Christian use) were adopted in 
Latin, either unchanged in -ties or often in -if a, the plural 
(which was more frequent in use) being in -itx : thus 
Stagirites, Sybarites, and, in the Vulgate, etc., Lcvites or 
Lcvita , Israelite, Ismailltx, Ammonztx, Moabitx, Nico- 
laiiXy Sodomitx (also Gadltx , Reubenita. etc., where the 
LXX have TdS, ’Pouffqi/) ; and in later and mediaeval writers 
Marciomtx , Ebionltx , Azymltx , Mardnltx, Monophysitx , 
etc. Hence the suffix has passed into Fr. and Eng. in the 
form -tie, pi. -ties. Already in the metrical Genesis <$- Exodus 
C12 50 we find A monit, A mbit ; by Wyclif the Vulgate words 
in -itx are duly rendered by forms in -ties, -ytis. In later 
Biblical versions the ending is extended toother tribal names, 
e. g. 'Ap-oppacot, Xavarulot, Vulg. Amorrxi, Chananxi, 
Wyclif A ntorrei, Chanansi (-ey'i , 16th c. versions A t norites, 
Cana unites. 

Another frequent use of the termination was to form names 
of minerals and gems (adjectively with At 0 o; ‘ stone’ under- 
stood), e.g. dfc-flpaxtros anthracite, ahxariTJ]? blood-stone, 
haematite, o^trrjs snake-stone, serpentine, creA^iV^s moon- 
stone, selenite, etc. Nearly all these occur also, in L. in 
Pliny, who moreover adds several not recorded in Greek. 
These have been handed down and increased by medimval 
and early modern Latin writers de proprietatibus rerum, and 
have given origin to our modern use of -ite in names of 
fossils and minerals. 

The following are the chief English uses of the 
suffix : 

1 . Forming names of persons. (Often also used 
adjectively.) 

a. In words already formed in Gr. ou L., of the 
classes above mentioned, and in analogous terms; 
e.g. Stag ir ite , Sybarite ; Israelite, Levite , Ammo - 
nite , Amor ite, Benjamite , Canaanite, Gadite, 
Gileadite , Ilamite , Ishmaelite , Rechabite , Reuben - 
i/e, Semite, Sodomite, etc. ; eremite, Ebionite, 
Adamite, Jacobite, Marcionite, Maronite, Azymite , 
Monophysite, Anthropomorphite, Fat i mite, etc. 

b. In words of modem formation : (a) Denoting 
an inhabitant of a place ; as Sydneyite , Claphamite , 
Durhamite , Ludlowile : now rare, and mostly 
somewhat contemptuous. ( b ) Denoting a disciple, 
follower, or adherent of a person or doctrine ; as 
IVyclijffiie, Campbellite, Daleile , Glass ite, Irving - 
ite , Puseyite, Simeonite ; Bronteite , Darwinite, 
Hugoile, Ruskinite, Shelleyite, Spencerite , Zolaite; 
Bryanite , Canningite, Ilealy ite, Jacobite, Luddite , 
Mackinleyite , Parnellite , Peclite, i* IVilliamite 
(adherent of William III), So Pre-raphaelite , 
Silverite, Independent Labourite, etc. 

These have a tendency to be depreciatory, being mostly 
given by opponents, and seldom acknowledged by those to 
whom they are applied. The following are illustrations of 
some of these formations : 

x8x8 Scott Hrt. of Midi, xviii, I am not a MacMillanite or 
a Russelite, or a Hamiltonian, or a Harleyite, or a How- 
denite. (Note, All various species of the great genus 
Cameronian.) 1820 Lottsdale M<tg* Aug. 350/1 In 1814, the 
Inghamitechurches formed a union with the Daleitechurches 
in Scotland. 1883 Athenxum 27 Jan. 116/3 Of Musset, as 
becomes a good Hugoite, he . has. nothing to say. 1886 
Mancit. Exam. 13 Jan. 3/2 Legislation which is regarded as 
a violation of that principle by all thorough-going Herbert 
Spencerites. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch i, Other 
folk, yet more learned, declared it to.be an ancient British 
dwelling .. Mrs Massey . . was a British dwellingite. 1891 
Daily News 5 Mar. 5^2 Swift was a Tolstoite before his day. 
1892 Athenxum 1 Oct. 449/2 These shoit Stories have not 
the attractions which the true Zolaite loveth. 1895 Times 
8 Jan. 9/5 Ireland will see Healyites and Redmondites 
battling with Diljonites for the honour of representing the 
united will of the Irish nation. 1897 Westm.Gaz. 12 July 
3/3 ‘ The Shirley country ’ — as the Spen Valley is now called 
by Bronteites. 1898 Daily News 12 Jan. 6/6 The fine mass 
meeting of the Independent Labourites. 

2 . a. Palxoitt. Used to form the names of fossil 
organisms, animal or vegetable ; as ammonite, 
belemnite, catamite, dendrite, echvute, cncrimte, 
lignite , trilobite, etc. 

These follow the type of Gr. pa7pa\irr}t loadstone, etc., 
and were at first used in their Latin form in -lies : see the 
individual words. 

b. Mineral. The systematic ending of the names 
of mineral species, comprising names of ancient 
origin in -ltijj, as anthracite, hxmatite , ophite , 
selenite , or in -Tns, as chlorite , hepatite , hyalite , 
and a vast number of modern names in which -ite 
is added to an element expressing colour, structure, 
physical characters or affinities, or to the name 
of a locality, discoverer, mineralogist, distinguished 
scientist, or other person whom the discoverer 
may have desired to commemorate.. Examples 
are albite, azurite , melanite, dichroiie , graphite, 
apatite, ca/cite , syenite, labradorite, leadhillite, 
humboldtite , wemerite, brewsterite, danaite , dar- 
svinite. Earlier names of minerals have in some 
cases been displaced by names in -ite, and some 
names with other endings as - ane , -in, etc. have 
been conformed to the - ite type. For names of 


rocks, Dana has suggested the differentiated ending 
-yte, founded on trachyte , as in aphanyte, dioryte , 
cpidosyte, and the like; bat this has not found 
universal acceptance. 

3 . Anal, and Zool. Used to form terms denoting 
one of the constituent parts, segments, or joints of 
a body or organ ; as in somite a segment of the 
body ; so cerite, pleurite, podile , tergite , a segment 
of the horn or antenna, side, foot, back, etc. Cf. 
cephalostegite, coxopodite , ischiocerite, ischiopodite. 

[These forms were introduced (in French) in 1851 by H. 
Milne Edwards (1 Observations ; sur la squclcttc ttgnmentaire 
dcs Crustactes Decapodes , in Ann. Set. Nat. (Zool.) 3, 
XVI. 22 x). They were app. first us»d in Eng. in 1855, by 
C. Spence Bate (Report Brit. Assoc. 1855, 38;; but they 
owe their general use esp. to Huxley ( Led . on General 
Nat. Hist. 1857, Anat. Inverted. Anint. 1877, etc.). (F. A. 
Bather, M.A., Nat. Hist. Museum, South Kensington.)] 

4 . Client . Used to form the names of some sac- 
charine substances, glucoses, and other organic 
compounds, as dambonite, dulcite, erythrite, inos- 
ite, isodulcile, ntannite, inelampyrite , finite, 
quercite , sorbite , chiefly f. the names of plants ; also 
of explosives, as cordite, dynamite , herculile, 
melinite ; and of commercial products, as ebonite, 
vulcanite, etc. 

[In the earlier of these the suffix was in origin apparently 
the same as in the preceding groups, mannite being, as it 
were, the distinctive constituent of manna ; but in the 
names of explosives and other products this sense dis- 
appears, and *ite is merely a derivative.] 

b. In Inorganic Chemistry, - ite is the systematic 
termination of the names of the salts of acids 
denominated by adjectives in -ous ; e.g. nitrite 
a salt of nitrous acid, sulphite a salt of sulphurous 
acid. This was part of the systematic nomencla- 
ture introduced by Guyton de Morveau and Lavoi- 
sier in their A r omenclalure Chimique of 1787. 

[In this use, the suffix has no direct connexion with the 
Gr. -irrjt, but was suggested by, and differentiated from, 
the suffix • ate (-ATE 1 3), appropriated to salts of acids in -ic. 
In the words of the authors cited (Nomencl. Chimique , p. 40), 
these are * terminaisons diffiSrentes adaptees h la meme 
racine, de la mantere qui a paru le plus convenable au 
jugement de I'oreille. ... 

Sulphate sera le nom gendrique de tous les sels formas 
de l'acide sulphurique. 

Sulphite sera le nom des seis formas de l’acide sulphur* 
eux. 

(p. 49) Cette distinction une fois 6tablie nous a donn6 les 
nitrates et les nitrites , les phosphates et les phosphites , les 
acetates et les act tiles'. ] 

A few of the words in -ite have derivative adjs. in 
-itic, as Mam i tic, Semitic , dendritic ; encriniiic , 
anthracitic , hxmatitic ; many of those in group l 
have adjs. in -itish, as Israelitish , Moabitish. 

•ite, suffix 2 -, an ending of adjs., adapted from 
L. pa. pples. in -itus, -Hits, of vbs, in -ire, -ere, 
-ere, as in eruditus erudite, exquisitus exquisite, 
compositus composite, or from the corresponding 
Romanic -Ho, as Javourite ; also of sbs. derived 
from the same or from the cognate L. sbs. in -us, as 
appetitus appetite. Also, of verbs formed from 
the same ppl. stems, as expedite, smite ; but from 
stems in -it, the verbs usually end in -it, as posit , 
exhibit, merit ; this was formerly also usual with 
adjs., as opposit, recondit. 

I-teid, -teied, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Tie v. 
I-teiht, -teDht, of Teach v. 

+ I-teiled, a. Obs. [f. I- 1 * Tail sb. + -zn 2 .] ' 
Tailed, having a tail. 

a 1240 Saw les iVarde in Cott. Horn. 251 Iteilede draken I 
crisliche ase deoflen. 

f i-tel. Obs. [OE.gtfxt, -tel { - OS. gi/a/, Du. 
getal), f.ge-, I- 1 + tellan to count. Tell.] Number. 

C 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 21 pzera etendra Retail wais 
fif husenda wera butan wifum & cildum. c 1205 Lay. 7805 
Nuste na mon Jxit itel Of ban scipen hat seileden after. 

I-teld, i-telded, i-tield, ME. pa. pple. of 
Teld v. to erect. I-teled, of Till v. 
t I-telle, v. Obs . [OE .getellan (— OS. gilellian , 
OHG. ge-, gizelUn, , MHG .gezeln), f.ge-, I- prejd 
+ tellan. Tell vi] 

1 . traits. To number, reckon, tell. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 203 Hie .. jetealdon \>x.t her wk eac 
syx hund manna .. aeweald. c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 133 Na 
man ne mihte iteilen a marc {?e me mei Seo steorren of 
heuene. 

2 . To recount, narrate, tell. 

c 1205 Lay. 24627 Nes he nxuere jboren ,.l>e cu* 5 e him 
itelIe..of halue \>zn ricbedome. 

Item (si’tem), adv. and sb. [a. L. item adv., 
just so, in like manner, moreover, £ s-s, i-d he, it 
+ advb. ending -tern. Used also in F. as adv. (1 290 
in Godef. Compl.) and as sb. from the 1 6th cent.] 

|| A. adv. Likewise, also. Used to introduce a 
new fact or statement, or, more freqaently, each 
new article or particular iu an enumeration, esp. in 
a formal list or document, as an inventor}’, house- 
hold-book, will, etc. 

1398 in Rymer Fxdera (1709) VIII. 55 Item, it ii Accordit 
and Ordaint that [etc.]. I cut.. Item, for als mykil as [etc]. 


I c 1400 Maun'dev. (iS3o> xxvilL 2S8 Item, In this Yle .. there 
is a manner of IVode, hard and strong. 14x8 in E . E. Wills 
j (18S2) 31 Item I be-quethc to the freres Menouxs of Brygge- 
north-.xls. Item I bequethe..to the fireres of Wodehouse 
xl s. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce i, Item my sone sup. 
pose it not a lytyll thynge to haue a good Frend. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 56 Item this yerc was alle 
the chaunterys put downe. Item also the wacche at myd- 
somer was begonne agayne. .. Item also the byshoppe of 
Wenchester. .preched before the kyng. x6ox Suaks. Tzvcl. 
N. i. v. 265 It shalbe Inuentoricd.-As, Item two Hppes in- 
different redde, Item two grey eyes, with lids to them. 1731 
Fielding Miser 11. i. Wks. 1882 JX. 30S Item, Two muskets, 
one of which only wants the lock. 1781 Cowter Truth 152 
Not a grace appears on strictest search, But that she lasts, 
and, item , goes to church, a 18x8 in Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V I . 
337 . He. .added this clause : 1 Item , all the houses and lands 
which I have given between my sons, is to this purpose, 
that [etc.] ’. 

B. sb, 

1. A statement, maxim, or admonition such as 
was commonly introduced by the word item ; a 
saying with a particular bearing. Hence, generally, 
an intimation, a hint. Esp. in vbl. phrases, as to 
give (take, etc.) an item, also to give (take, etc.) 
item. Now U. S. local. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xii. (1634) 616 utarg., 
Two Items to the Church of Rome concerning the single 
life which they require in the order of Priests. 1600 Hol- 
land Livy xxv. xvi. 559 The Soothsayers aforesaid, had 
given an Item, and foretold, that this prodigious sight 
perteined properly unto the chiefe captaine. 1607 Hieron 
Wks. I. 171 ‘That nothing be lost’, it was one of our 
Sauiours items. 1684 Bunyan Pi/gr. jj. x-o He.. has Need 
of an Itum, to caution him to take heed, every Moment of 
the Day. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. II. Getting item 
thereof, he departed to the sea. 1786 Mrs. Inchbald Such 
things are 51 (in Br. The at.) If my friend had not given me 
an item of this I should think her downright angry, a 1860 
Spirit of Times (N.Y.) (Bartlett), The minit yer get item 
that I’m back, set off for the cross-roads. 

2. An article or unit of any kind included in an 
enumeration, computation, or sum total ; an entry 

| or thing entered in an account or register, a clause 
of a document, a detail of expenditure or income, etc. 

1578 T. Wilcocks Serin. Panics 50 The lawe layeth no 
Item to youre charge, 1588 Marfrel. Epist. (Arb.) 19 His 
grace had need to prouide a bag ful of Items for you If you 
be so liberal. x6oz Cornwallis Ess. ix, That makes not 
the purse emptie, and the household-booke rich in Items. 
1607 Dekker /Cults Conjur. (1842) 34 Our vaunt’ currer .. 
offred to pay some of the taucm items. 176s Cowvf.r Let. 
to f. Hill 3 Dec., Wks. 1837 XV. 7 That I may return as 
particular an answer to your letter as possible, I will take it 
uem by item. 1870 J. Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 87 Timber 
| is an important item in the national revenue. 1876 Geo. 
ELiOT.Ztow. Der.iW, I have to spend a good deal in that 
way ; it is a large item. 

b. A detail of information or news, esp. one in 
a newspaper. 

1819 B. E. O’Meara Exp. Trans. St. Helena rx The 
general accuracy of these items may be inferred. 1865 
Lowell Scotch the Snake Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 241 We cannot 
estimate the value of the items in our daily newspapers, 
1876 — Among my Bks. Ser. n. 130 This item kind of 
description. j 883 7 . Incus Tent Life Tigerland 2 Filling 
my sporting journal with many items of more than ordinary 
interest 

Item (oi’tem), v. [f. prec.] trans. To set down 
or reckon up item by item ; to enter as an item. 

# x6ox ? Marston Pasquil tf Kath. iv. 157 Here I haue 
item’d forth what I am worth. 16x5 Sir L. Hoqy Curry- 
Combe i. 14 Had he Itemd the lampc oyle, as well as hee 
summed the Spanish wine, his intruding curiosity would 
haue passed wuh lesse blame. 17 16 Addison Drummer 
m. i, I have Item’d it in my memory. i788CowpER.S7rt/;.;«r 
for Year, I . . item down the victims of the past 1855 Lew es 
Goethe I. lit ix. 303 A process which looked less heroic when 
item’d in the bill next day. 

I-temed, ME. pa. pple. of Tame v. 2 
Itemize (ai’temaiz), v. Chiefly U.S. [f.lTEMr<5. 

-f -jze. ] trans. To set down by items or enter as 
an item ; to specify the items of (an account, etc.). 
Hence Itemized ppl. a . ; also I’tomiza'tion, the 
action of itemizing. 

1864 Webster s.v., To itemize the cost of a railroad. 
a x88x S. Lanier Eng. Noyel v. (1883) 98 vEschylus paint> 
these conclusions with a big brush .. Shelley itemizes them. 
1883 Harper' s Mag. July 850/a A kindness that can never 
be itemized 5 n the bill.^ 1890 Pall Mall G , 20 June 7/3 The 
hostess reads an itemized list of her expenditures. 1894 
Columbus (O.) Disp.^ 10 Nov. 6/4 Demanding from each, a 
separation and itemization of any and all bills paid during 
their official terms. 

I*temizer. [f. prec. + -ER 1 .] One who itemizes; 
also (US.), One who furnishes items to a news- 
paper. 

i860 Cong rega liana lit 1 2x Sept. (Cent Diet.), An itemixer of 
the ‘ Adams Transcript *. 1887 in Bible Sec. AVr.tU.S.) Feb. 

27/2 The ltemizers have often been huge ominterpreter* of 
thegospeL , _ _ 

I-tempred, ME. pa. pple. of Tempeb v. I- 
tsmpted, I-tented, of Tempt, Text. I*tend, 
of Tixe v. to shot. X-tend(e, i-tent, of Tkxd z>. 
to kindle. I-tened, of Teen v. 
tl-teon, v. Obs. [OIL get/on fcognatc with 
Goth, gatiuhan, OHG. giziahan, gtiiehen), f. lion 
to draw, Tee.] 

1. trans. To draw, draw on, attract. (Only OE.) 
a 1000 GuthUc 5*6 WoMun hy Stteoa .. in Gn»enn>>ve 
meotudes cempan. 
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2 . To bring up, educate, instruct. 

0. 5. O. s. CArotu, pa pe £er wa:ran on rimcrafte rihte 
-cto^ene. c 1205 Lay. 241S pe king. . to Corinee hine sende 
in to his Ionde, pat he hine scnlde wel iteon. 

3 . intr. To come or grow to (an end or result). 

01205 Lay. 32114 Strongliche he w-es auatred .. to wuiche 

pinge nit iteon wolde pat him wes itacned pere. 

I-teoiSe^ed, ME. pa. pple. of Tithe v. 

Iter (i’tai, ortos), si. PI. itera, [| iti-nera. [a. 
L. iter journey, way, road; in sense i, med.L.] 

1 . Hist. A circuit of the Justices in Eyre or the 
Justices of Assize or the Forest; = Eybe i. Also 
transf. Any similar circuit. 

1647 N . Bacon Disc. Gcrjt. Eng. t. Ixi. 192 These Iters were 
little other than visitations of the Countrey by the grand 
Council of Lords. 1682 Enq. Elect. Sheriffs 45 A Sentence 
or Verdict of the Judges of the Iter’s, or of the Courts at 
Law. <*1734 North Lives (1826) L 79 The court of the 
forest is in the nature of an iter. 1876 W. C. Smith in 
Encycl. Brit. IV. 64/1 The Lord Chamberlain, by his Iter, 
or circuit of visitation, maintained a common standard of 
right and duties in all burghs. 

b. The record of proceedings during a circuit. 
35138 Manvvood Laws* Forest iii. § 2 (1615) 34 The Assises 
or iters of Pickring and Lancaster are, as it were, the 
bookes of yeeres and Termes, unto the Forest La wes. 1668 
Ant. Kal. <5* Inv. (1S36) III. 441 Search such iters and 
other records, .as. .Chislett shall desire. 

2 . A Roman road or line of travel. 

1751 Phil. Tratts. XLV 1 I. 216 In the second iter of 
Antonine's Itinerary, we find . . Eboracum. 1771 Antiq. 
Saritb. 8, A.D. 140, in the reign of Antoninus, Britain was 
divided into Itinera or public Roads from one end of the 
Kingdom to the other. 3851 D. Wilson Pre/t. Ann. (1863) 

1 . 52 This singular structure . . so unlike anything usually 
found on the line of the legionary^ iters. 1873 Burton Hist. 
Scot. I. i. 34 In the route of the ninth iter. 

3 . Anat. A way or passage; spec, the tubular 
cavity leading from the third to the fourth ventricle 
of the brain. 

3897 Allbutt' s Syst. Med. III. 206 The lateral ventricles 
and the iter have been found dilated without any obvious 
mechanical cause. 

f Tter, v . Obs. rare . [a. F. iterer (1488 in 
Godef.), ad. L. itera-rc to Iterate.] tratts. To 
iterate, repeat, renew. Hence filtering vbl. sb. 

1530 Palsgr. 145 Some betoken ittering or renewing of a 
dedc. Ibid. 594/2 , 1 iter, or renewe, or do a thyng agayne, or 
do a thyng ofte tynies,/tf Here. 

t Iterable (i'tSrab*!), a. Obs. rare. [ad. late 
L. iUrabil-is (Tcrt.), f. iterd-re to Iterate : see 
-ABLE.] Capable of being iterated or repeated. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. i. (1634I 510 marg 
That repentance is no more iterable than baptisme. 159a 
Swinburne Testaments 51 When licence is graunted to 
ante to doe an iterable acte, otherwise against lawe, it ought 
to be restrained to the first acte onely. a 1682 Sir T 
Browne Tracts (1684) 378 They had made their Acts iterable 
by sober hands. 

X’teral, a. Anat. [irreg. f. Iter si. + -al.] Per- 
taining to the iter of the brain. 

Iterance (i’terans). [f. Iterant : see -ance.] 
Repetition, iteration. 

3604 Shahs. Otlu v. ii. 150 sEmil. My Husband? Oth. 
What needs this itterance, Woman? I say, thy Husband. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Sonnets from the Portuguese xxi, 
Say thou dost love me, love me, love me ; toll The silver 
iterance. 3876 Dowden Poems 80 What voice is this the 
sea sends forth, Disconsolate iterance, a passionless moan? 
1883 D. C. Murray Hearts III. xxvi. 40 The persistent 
iterance of this phrase alarmed the surgeon. 

Iterancy (i'teransi). [f. next : cf. prec., and 
see -ANOr.] Tlie quality of being iterant ; iterance. 

1889 F. Pjgot Strangest Tourney my Life 131 1 But he 
comes home I repeated, with the iterancy of despair. 3896 
in Daily Xcivs 25 July 8/t Wc had been told with a wearying 
iterancy that \vc would never return alive. 

Iterauh (i'terant), a. [ad. L. iterdnt-em , pr. 
pple. of iterd-re to Iterate.] That iterates or 
repeats ; repeating, echoing. 

Bacon Syjva §241 A .Reflexion Iterant, which we 
call Lccho. Ibid. § 243 There is no difference betweene the 
Concurrent Eccho, anu the Iterant, but the Quicknesse or 
Slowncsse of the Rctumc. 1708 Brit. A folio No. 9. z/i. 1863 
Hqwkaxs Louis Le beau 's Convert., A flight of clamorous kill- 
decs Rose from their Timorous sleep with piercing and 
iterant challenge. x 863 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 289 The 
iterant voice Of heartless Echo, whom no pain can move 
To say aught else than wc have said to her. 
i* I* ter at ©,//>/. <2. Obs. Forms: 5 itorat, 6-7 
itorato. [ad. L. iterdt-us, pa. pple. of iterdre : 
see next.] ** Iterated. 

a. as adj. 

*47* KipleV Comp. Atch. xi. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 382 Hyt 
Multyplyeth by Itcrat Fermentacion. 1657 W. Morice 
Ccetut quasi Kou rj Def. xxxii. 293 When our faith is other - 
wi»e w ell enough known, there needs no iterate confession. 

b. as pa. pple. x see Iterate v. 

1532 Moke Ccnjut. Tind.ile Wks. 351/2 Hys open pro- 
clamacions diuers times iterate and renewed. 1558 Ur. 
Watson Sev. Sue ram. ti. 13 The hap tunic is good and may 
not be iterate and gctien agayne. .11626 Hr. Andre wes 
Strut. (1856! I. 374 These and these sins 1 have committed, 
so many so heinous so oft iterate. 

Hence + X*torately adv. t repeatedly. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 40 The cemeterial cells 
..were filled with draughts of Scripture stories . . hcrately 
affecting the pourtraits of Enoch, Lazarus, Jonas, and the 
'won cf Ezcchlcl. 

Iterate (i'tcrrit), v. Also 0 ytorato, 7 itorat. 


itterate. [f. L. iterat-, ppl. stem of itera-rc to 
do again, repeat, rehearse, f. iterum again. Pre- 
ceded in use by Iterate ppl. a. ; see prec.] 

1 . trans. To do (something) over again ; to 
perform (an action) a second time, or reproduce 
tan effect) ; to repeat ; to renew. Now rare. 

1533 Coverdale Treat. Lord’s Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
I. 448 Neither do they think that it ought to be so often 
iterated and repeated, after that we have once received 
Christ. 1594 West and Pt. Symbol. % 375 Amongst heretikes 
are numbered Anabaptists, which wickedly yterate holy 
baptisme. 3650 Ashmole Chym. Collect. 78 The dregs 
being cast away, iterate the Sublimation of the most white 
Dust by it self. 1682 tr. Boyle's and Contn. Exp. P/tys.- 
meek. vii. iv, Having wiped and cleansed away the soot, I 
iterated the experiment. <1x734 North Lives (3826) III. 
341 He found that by often iterating, his thoughts lost of 
their force. 3864 Hoqk Lives Abps. II. 642 That cannot be 
said to be iterated, which is not known to have been done 
before. * 

2 . To say, mention, or assert again or repeatedly; 
to repeat. 

1533 Tindale S upper of Lord Wks ; (Parker Soc.) III. 245, 
I am here compelled to inculk and iterate it with so many 
words. 1597 Hooker Eccl . Pol. v. xxxvii. § 2 This is the 
very cause why we iterate the Psalms oftener then any 
other part of Scripture. x6xx Bible Ecclus. xli. 23 Iterating 
and speaking againe that which thou hast heard. 1661 
Morgan Sph. Gentry n. i. 5 You must not itterate or name 
one Colour twice in the blazon of one Coat. 1858 Sat. Rev. 
20 Nov. 500/2 Scientific research iterates and reiterates one 
moral, .the greatness of little things. 1863 Covvden Clarke 
Shahs. Char. v. 134 She iterates, .to all the charges crowd- 
ing in against him, ‘ My husband !’ 
f 3 . To make double or twofold ; to duplicate. 
Obs. rare. 

3660 J. Lloyd Prim. Episc. 70 Our Saviour iterated their 
ordinary into the pastoral extraordinary and ordinary 
offices. 

Hence Iterating vbl. sb. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust, v. 157 The iterating of these lines 
brings gold, a 1626 Bacon Max. .5- Uses Com. Laiu xxi. 
(1636) 74 The doubling or iterating of that and no more, .is 
reputed nugation. 1644 Digby Mans Soul (1645) 127 The 
iterating of those acts, which brought it from ignorance to 
knowledge. 

Iterated (i-terc'ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED*.] 
Done or said again ; repeated ; renewed. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 11. v. 125-6 Which itterated circula- 
tions and distillations can also passe by the. necke of the 
allembic. 1703 Rowe Ulyss . n. i.683 To me it brings more 
Pain and iterated Woes. 3823 De Quincey Language Wks. 
1862 VIII. 83 The Greeks used the iterated syllables barbar 
to denote that a man was unintelligible in his talk. 1846 
Maskell Mon. Kit. I. p. ccxv, The after-taking of Holy 
Orders.. in case of iterated confirmation, was not permitted, 
without a dispensation. 

Iteration (iter^'Jbn). Also 6 yt-, itt-. [ad. L. 
iterdtion-em, n. of action from iterdre to Iterate. 
Cf. F. iteration (1488 in. Godef.).] The action of 
iterating or repeating, or process of being iterated. 

1 . Repetition of an action or process (now usually 
implying frequency or long continuance) ; re- 
peated performance; an instance of this. For- 
merly said esp. of readm mistering a sacrament. 
.1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) ioo The mul- 
titude of their Iteration. 1550 Bale Apol. 18 Than grewe 
it into a name and use amonge that sort (as amonge the 
sectes of owr tyme the iteracyon of baptysme). 1694 
Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 431/2 For three or four 
Iterations, the Regains becomes apparently more bright 
and pure. .1790 Paley Horse Paul. (1825) 159 The rules 
of good writing taught the ear to be offended with the 
iteration of the same sound.. 1845 S. .Austin Ranke’s Hist. 
Ref. I. 3 The lifeless iteration of misunderstood doctrines 
and rites, which kill the soul. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 
Xntrod. 30 A person of strong tender feeling is not easily 
offended by the iteration of pathetic images. 

b. Math. The repetition of an operation upon 
its product, as in finding the cube of a cube. 

c. Roman Law. (See quot.) 

3880 Muir he ad Ulpian iii. § 4 By iteration he becomes a 
Roman citizen who,. having been made a latin after he had 
passed the age of thirty, is anew formally manumitted by the 
person who had the quiritarian right in him when a slave. 

2 . The repetition of something said ; repeated 
utterance or assertion. 

153 ° Pm-sgr. 333 After yteracyons of the pronowne they 
use ever moij. 1556 J. Heywood Spider <5- F. Concl. 50 
Tcdius Iteration therof I let passe. 1634 Heywood S: 
Brome Witches Lane. iv. H/s Wks. 3874 IV, 228 , 1 will not 
aggravate thy griefe too much, By. needles iteration. 1759 
Johnson Idler No. 77 t 2 Any curious iteration of the same 
word. .1886 Ma>i eh. Exam. 29 Jan. 5/2 The House was 
told with .suspicious iteration that the Government had 
nailed their colours to the mast. 

Iterative (i’tirAiv), a. Also 5 yteratyve. 
[a. F. itlratif -ive (1403 in Godef. Compl.), ad. late 
L. iterativ-us (only as sb. iteralivum, sc. veriiim), 
f. ppl. stem of iteriire to Iterate : see -ive.] 

1 . Characterized by repeating or being repeated. 
* 49 ° Caxton Eneydos viij. 35 In payenge the extreme 
tribute of remcmbraunce ytcratyuc .. (shej tokc the swerde 
in hir honde, and mounted vp alle on hie vpon the woode. 
x f z \ Brief Inform. A gf. Palatinate 18 The. Estates re- 
doubled their mo^t humble instances, by their often and 
ucrauuc Letters. 1807 W. Tayloh in Ann. Rev. V. 332 
The voice of gratitude is not .. still and small, but iterative 
and sonorous. 1863 Cowden Clarkk Sheiks. Char. \iii. 204 
Shallow is iterative ; he repeats and repeats. *889 J. M. 
Rolertson Essays toivards Crit. Method 119 One of Mr. 


Swinburne’s iterative, disquisitions. 1899 Speaker 30 Dec. 
339/2 His maimer hesitating, iterative, involved. 

b. Iterative function {Math.), a function re- 
sulting from successive operations with the same 
operator. 

2 . Gram. Denoting repetition of action; fe- 
quentative. Applied to one of the aspects of the 
verb in Slavonic. 


3827 J. Heard Gram . Russ. Lang. v. § r. 142 The itera- 
tive [aspect of the verb] marks the frequent repetition of the 
action; as CTp'&IlIBaTL, to fire away, or to fire repeat- 
edly. 1889 IUorfill Gram. Russian 36 Many verbs have 
no iterative aspect, and when a verb already ends in -HBaib 
or -HBaTfc, it cannot take one. 

Hence lucratively ctdv., in an iterative manner, 
with iteration; I’terativeness, 

1844 Frasers Mag. XXX, 716/1 The complaints.. are 
iteratively urged. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. vi. 104 
The enormous proportion . . of Irish matters, and their 
. . characteristic iterativeness. Ibid. xx. 444 How con- 
spicuously and iteratively the offer of money from Spain 
figured in the trials. 

X-teyed, ME. pa. t. of Tie v. 

I'th* (i' 3 ). A contraction of Hike, in the: see 
In prep. Formerly variously written it ft, ith, 
ith , ylh, etc. Now only dial, or arch, in verse. 

a 1500 Chevy Chase 50 Yth bowndes of Tividale. :6xo 
Shaks. [see In prep, etym.] i'th, ith’, i'th 1 . 3677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 150 Not altering in the Autumn from what they 
were ith' Spring. 1711 E. Ward Vulgus Brit. xii. 142 Has 
left it still i’th’ Bakers Pow’r, To Cheat their Customers 
much more. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmid. Dial. Pref. 
(1821) 8 Ith time of Oliver Crumel. 

f Xtliand, a. Sc.Oind710rlh.dial. Obs. Forms: 
4 ipen, ipin, 4-5 ithen, ythan, -en, (6 ithan) ; 
4-7 ithand, ythand. [ad. ON. idinti assiduous, 
diligent. Cf. Eident and Ident.J 

1 . Assiduous, diligent, busy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25904 pis reuth agh [hall, and i-£en 
[Fatrf. ipinj be Wit will to scrife and mend ai pe. 3375 
Barbour Bruce in. 285 Men may se be his y then [Hart’s 
ed. ithandj will. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 240 
Deuote als in oracione, & ful ithand in lessone. <11510 
Douglas K. Hart 1. 33 Thir war the invvarde ythand 
seruitouris. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xix. 90 With 
Ithand trystis contraband vp new bandis To bring 30W to 
schame and confusioun. 

2 . Constant, uninterrupted, continual. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23287 For her war won to li In pair 
stincand licberi .. pai sal haf ipen stinc i-wiss. ex 425 
Wyntoun Cron. 1. xiii. 73 Wytht-in pat Yle is ythand 
nycht. C147S Rauf Coihcar 27 Ithand wedderis of the 
eist draif on sa fast. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot.^Descr. 
Alb. v. (1543) Biijb, Thay can nocht desist, but muadis 
the cuntre.. with Ithand heirshippis* . 

+ Ithandly, adv. Sc. and north, dial. Obs . 
Forms : see prec. ; also 6 ifchinglie. [f- prec. + 
-LY 2 .] Assiduously, diligently ; constantly, con- 
tinually. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 39664 (Edin.) Liggande lai his hemu 
dune ai ipinlic in orisune. Ibid. 12684 (Colt.) Sua haunted 
he on knes to lij, And for to prai sua Ipcnli. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce it. 57 He. .Duelt in Ins chambyr ythanly [Hart s ea. 
ithandly], c 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xx. 1 18 Tra tours 
kene That Ithandly hes stieuin For to deface the Nobtll 
race Of Stewarts. <33586 in Pinkerton Arte. Scot. Poems 
(1786) 246 Trimbling teires, distilling ithinglie Out from 
hir eis. 


f I-tlia-nk. Obs. Forms : I sepano, -pone, 
2 aejjanc, i-panc, -bone. [OE, $c}anc, -pone* 
( = OHG. gi- t gedanc , -danch, MHG. gedank) 
f. ge-, I - 1 + pane. Pone : see Thank sb.] Think- 
ing, thought. 

c xooo Ags . Gosp. Luke ix. 46 SoSlicc pxt ^epanc eode on 
his hwylc hyra yldest wzere. a 1175 Cot (.Horn. 243 In pcs 
flesces iscole [fihteS a}en us] euel ^ej anc and fule luste;-. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 201 pe ^itscre pe biset his lponc on ms 
ehtc he bid pes deofles bern. a xzoo Moral Ode xoS (Egcrton 
MS.) His 33c were & his ipanc to witnescc he seal ternen. . 
Hence *p I-tha’nked a., -thoughted, -minded- 
a 1225 After. R. 210 Alle peo Iu 3 .ere idoncked. Ibid. 22 J 
03 re pc he ne mei nones weis makien vuele ioonckeu. 
I-thanked, ME. pa. pple. of Thank. 
t I-thave, v. Obs. Forms : 1 sepaflan, 2-3 
ipauie(n, 3 i-theuen. [f. ge-, I- 1 + pafian : see 
Thave.] trans. To permit, allow. (In OF. also 
absol. or intr.) 

eg 00 tr. Bxda's Hist. hi. xvii, [xxiiM f x S90J 232 H* 
pa lustlice jepafode & . . setimbrede pmr mynster. rooo 
Lams (fsEtfrcd c. 6 *if he pa hand iesan willc, ana nun 
inon pxt sepafian willc, jelde swa to his were bclunpc- 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 1 15 He seal . . his offsjpringc nc 
pet hi Leon unrihtwise. c 1205 Lay. 15*79 Hcngest nine 
gon werien & nalde hit noht ibcuen. a 1240 Urettun 142 
in Cott. Horn. 399 3 ff P u wu k itJauicn tvv is he > vU 
3 urchut fawc. 

Ithe, variant of Ytue Obs., a wave. 


[OIL leficon (leji/ah, ~ OS. &- 

thihan, OHG. gadihan (MHG. gedthen, mod.G. 
gedei/ien), Goth, gijcihani sec I- 1 and lllEBti.J 
intr. To thrive, prosper. 

97* Blickt. Hem. 211 HL* fa:der . . j;c 3 cah p*t he 
amnges pe^na aldorman. c :ooo HxvkIC H*”*; ** 


cimn; 

riccra 


gotlc i 


1 manna ^c 5 co 3 Code, c 1205 Lav. pt v 
ipevn al pu hit so;ll wel biteon. Ibid. 


l6 k 

24272 pA but-l 
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ITINERARY. 


seo55e no ftreh. Ibid. 30074 pa children waxen and wel 
i5o3en. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8817 $if he lesejj godes 
grace' he ne ssal neuere i]?e. C1315 Skoreham 102 Senne 
inaketh many fal, That he ne mote i-thy. c 1330 Arth. $ 
Merl. 377 So ich euer mot ythe, So ne schul ye nought 
seme me. c 1470 in Archxologia XXIX. 325 He is riche 
bat shalle neuer i-the. c 1530 Hickscomer in Hazl. Dodslcy 
I. 155, 1 trow I shall never i-the. 

I-theinet, ME. pa. pple. of Theine v., to 
minister. 

fX-tlienche, v. Obs . \QE.geJ>ewan i -jencean 
(= OS. githenkean, OHG. gadenchan , gidenchcn , 
githenken, MHG., mod.G., and Du. gedenken ) : 
see I- 1 and Think v.] traits . To think of; to 
consider ; to remember. 

c 897 K, /Elfred Gregory's Past. Pref. 3 Sw® feawa hiora 
wajron <Sset ic furSum anne anlepne ne msg seSencean 
besuSan Temese, czzjs Lamb. Horn, zr Wei ]?et he eure 
hit wule ij>enche in his £onke. <11200 Moral Ode 203 
(Egerton MS.) Lutel ibenchS mani man hu muchel wes he 
synne. Ibid. 329 in Lamb. Horn.. 3*ff we were wise men bis 
we scolden ijjenche. a 1250 Owl <5- Night . 723 Vor-thi me 
singth in holi chirche . . That man i-thenche bi the sonce 
Wider he shal. 

Xther, Sc. form of Other. 

I-theuwed, i-thewed, ME. pa. pple. of 
Thew v. I-peve : see I-thave. 

I-poht(e, i-pouht, i-pou$t, i-po^t, ME. pa. 
pple. of Think v. 

fl-tliole, v. Obs. In 2-3 i-polien. [OE. 
gefolian = OS. giiholdn , OHG. * gadoid n y MHG. 
gedoln , Goth, gafulan : see I- 1 and Thole vJ] 
trans. and intr. To bear, suffer, endure. 

a laoo Andreas 2492 (Gr.) He .. feala wita gebolode. 
c X175 Lamb. Horn. 43 J>a pinen of helle, we ham ne ma^en 
ibolien. c 1205 Lay. 491 Leouere heom his to libben hi ban 
woderoten. .ban heo June beowedomes lengre ibolien. <1x225 
Alter. It. 122 Seint Lorens also ufolede pet te gredil hef 
him upwardes mid berninde gleden. Ibid. 230 Ure Louerd, 
hwon he iSoleS bet we beoS itented, he plaie5 mid us. 
I-fcholed, ME. pa. pple. of Thole v. I-thor- 
schen, of Thresh v. I-thowen, i-po^en, of 
Thee v. to thrive. I-thoncked : see I-thanked, a. 
t I-tkrast, v. Obs. [OE. geprkstan, f. ge-, I- 1 
+ prxstan to twist, press, force, Thrast.] trails. 
To press, force. 

c$qq tr. Bxda's Hist . ill. i[i.J (1890) 156 GefeoII he.. on his 
earm ufan, and pone swySe ^e'Srceste and sebr«ec. c XZ05 
Lay. 28581 Mon mihte i bare lasten twa glouen ibraste. 

I- thrat, ME. pa. pple. of Threat v. I- 
tlirawe(n, i-throwe(n, i-throw, of Throw 
v. I-thretned, ofTHREATEN v . I-throsschen, 
of Thresh v. I-prulled, of Thrill v. I- 
th.runge(n, of Thring v. I-thud, of Thud v. 
I-thungen, of Thee v. I-thurled, of Thirl v. 

*t Ithyphadlian, a. Obs . • [f. L. it hyp half-us f 
a. Gr. iOti<pa\\~os (see next) + -IAN.] = next, A. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxvii. 22s The sacred Ithy- 
phallian Champion. 

Ithyphallic (ipifoedik), a. and sb. Also 7 
-ique. [ad. L, ithyphallic-us i ad. Gr. l9v<pa\XiK6s, 
f. 4dv<f>a\\os the phallus carried in procession at 
the festivals of Bacchus, f. I 0 us straight + <pa\\6s 
Phallus ; in neut. as sb., ithyphallicum sc. carmen , 
a poem in the measure of the hymns to Priapus.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or associated with the 
phallus carried in procession at the Bacchic festi- 
vals ; spec, composed in the metre of the Bacchic 
hymns (the trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic). 

By ancient writers applied also to several other metres, 
e. g. the Phalmcian, ending with three trochees; Selden 
applies it to the Versus Priapeius. 

179s S. Parr in E. H. Barker Parriatta (1829) II. 595 
Ithyphallic verse. 1818 R. P. Knight Symbolic Lang. 
11876) 98 Ithyphallic ceremonies. 1830 tr. Aristophanes, 
Wasps 122 note. The metre . . is an asynartete of Iamb, and 
Troch. Dim. Brach.,or Ithyphallic. x8S4 Badham Halieut . 
5x0 The Athenians received Demetrius, .went out to meet 
him with ithyphallic hymns. 1898 Edin. Rev. July 62 
Allying themselves with music in the dithyramb and with 
the ithyphallic procession. 

b. Grossly indecent, obscene. 
a 1864 Chr. Examiner (Webster), An ithyphallic audacity 
that insults what is most sacred and decent among men. 

B. sb. A poem in ithyphallic metre; also, a 
poem of licentious or indecent character, 

1614SE1.DKN Titles Hon . *17 Wanton Catullus, comparing 
a heauie fellow. .to a log, hath this Ithyphallique: Talis 
iste mens Stupor nil videt, nihil audit \ 1778 Apthorpe 
Preval. Chr. 383 The pmon was peculiar to Apollo, the 
ithyphallic to Bacchus, x 822 Byron Vis. fudg. Pref., I 
omit noticing some .. Ithyphallics. a 1876 M. Collins Pen 
Sketches (1879) II. 130 Talk of ithyphallics ! Byron might 
well blush at the noyades and lepers of this later time. 

I I - tide, v. Obs. [OE. getidan , f. gc-, I - 1 + 
tidan to Tide.] intr. To happen, befall, betide. 

^838 K. Alfred Boeth. xvi. § 2 Dajctydde [v. r. seberede] 
hit 5xt Erculus lobes sunu com to him. Ibid, xxxiii. § 3 
ponne jetidcS oft. .b^et he ncetS nauftcr ne bone anwald ne 
cac bast he wi5 sealde. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 21 3if hit itit 
bet bu brekest godes heste unbonkes. a 1100 Moral Ode 
*25 He mei him sare adreden pet he ne mu3e benne biden 
are for bet itit ilome. c X205 Lay. 27893 For eo5er weis hit 
eodc al o3er hit itidde. <2x225 Ancr. R. 152 VreineS 
hwat iddde of Ezechie, be gode king. Hid. xB6 Bo5e ham 
itit o dom. a 1250 Owl <$- Night . 1731 Hunke schal itide 
harm and schonde. ci3cx> Beket 1814 To Engelond ich 
wole n<m drawe, itide what bitide. 


i 


I-tijed, ME. pa. pple. of Tie v. I-tlled, of 
Till v. I-timbred, of Timbeb v. I-timed, 
of Time v. 

Itineracy faiti-nerasi, it-), [f. Itinekate a . : 
see -Acy 3.] — Itinehanci in its various senses. 

1827 Lamb Sir % Dunstan, Returning in an evening, 
after his long day’s itineracy, to his domicile. 1870 Ander- 
son Missions Amer. Bd. I. iv. 89 The year 1833 was 
distinguished for itineracies. 1875 Warburton Edxv. Ill 
229 These poor priests, with, .their friendly intercourse with 
the people in their perpetual itineracy. 

titrneral, a. Obs. rare-', [f. L. iter, itiuer- 

(see Iter) + -al.] = Itinerant a . 

1627 Speed England xxviii. § 2 The Itinerall Iustice of 
the borresL 

Hence t Iti-nerally adv. y == Itinerantly. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) II. 261 To preach and 
constitute Churches from place to place itinerally. 
Itinerancy (siti-neransi, it-), [f. next: see 
-ANCY.J 

1. X’he state or condition of being itinerant ; the 
action of itinerating or travelling about, esp. for 
a specific purpose, as preaching or public speak- 
^ n g 5 a journey from place to place. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 197 
Has he a fixed abode, or is he in a state of itinerancy? 
1825 E. Taylor Miuncsittgers 198 When we contemplate 
the great extent of this itinerancy, we need not be surprised 
that the poetry and romance of these countries were so 
widely diffused. 1838 Blackzu. Mag , XL1V. 801 We recom- 
mend Lord Headfort to Mr. O'Connell as his attendant., 
on his next sacred itinerancy through Ireland. 1878 
Gladstone Prim. Homer i. 9 We thus bear of the itiner- 
ancy of a stationary bard, 
b. A body of itinerants. 

_ 1836 Blackiv. Mag . ^ XL. 458 The itinerancy of rebellion 
is even now haranguing throughout the land. 

2 . Itinerant preaching ; spec, the system in prac- 
tice in various Methodist churches, esp. the Wes- , 
leyan, according to which the regular ministers or 

* itinerant preachers * are appointed not to a single 
congregation, but to a group of these called a 
‘ circuit y , to 1 itinerate 5 among the congregations 
within its limits, and are periodically (usually every 
three years) removed to another circuit. 

2789 Wesley \Vks. (1872) XIII. 278 If the trustees of 
houses aie to displace Preachers, their itinerancy is at an 
end. 1791 Hampson Mem. IVesley III. 72 A distinguishing 
feature in this ccconomy is itinerancy. x8xx Syd. Smith 
IVks. (1867) I. 20t The interchange or itinerancy of 
preachers. 2892 Daily News 24 May 6/6 The Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes moved the following resolution : That this 
Council adheres strongly to the principle of the Itinerancy, 

. . and has no wish to disturb the three years’ system 
wherever it is working well. 

b. Itinerant ministry; spec, ministry in the 
Methodist churches. 

1809 Minutes Wesleyan Confer. III. Obit, He fell asleep 
in Jesus Jan. 16 1809 in the seventh year of his Itiner* 
ancy..and the thirty third of his age. 2827 Ibid. VI. 
280 When any offer themselves for our Itinerancy. 1850 
Ibid. IX. 7 Thomas Hutton entered upon our itinerancy in 
the year 1789 . . In the year 1827 lie retired from the regular 
ministry. 1885 Ibid. 37 He was thirty year s in the itinerancy. 
Itinerant (aiti'nerant, it-), a. and sb. [ad. late 
and med.L. ilinerant-ein , pr. pple. of late L. 
ilinera-rt, med.L. it in era-re to travel, Itinerate.] 
A. adj. Journeying; travelling from place to 
place ; not fixed or stationary. 

a. Said of the Justices in Eyre, the Justices of 
Assize and the Forest, their courts, etc. ; Tra- 
velling on circuit. 

[1292 Rolls Parlt. 86/1 Vos, & ceteri Justic’ Itinerantes 
ad communia placita. 1293 Ibid. 99 Jr Tain Justiciary de 
utroque Banco, quam Justiciaru itinerantes.) 1570-6 Lam- 
barde Peramb. Kent {1826) 205 Justices in Eire (or I line- 
rant as wee called them). 1591 in Child Marriages 150 
John Milner, Bailiff Itinerant of this Countie Palantine of 
Chester, a i66x Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 431 Such 
itinerant judges as go Oxford Circuit. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. v. Wks. (1851) 232 In the Winter and Spring time he 
usually rode the Circuit as a Judge Itinerant. 1746-7 Act 
20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 29 To hold itinerant courts at such times 
and places . . as they shall judge to be expedient. 2843 
Carlyle Past # Pr. n. xi,Oneof the new Itinerant Judges. 

b. Journeying, travelling, or pertaining to travel 
in connexion with some employment or vocation; 
preaching in a circuit; of or pertaining to the 
regular Wesleyan ministry. 

x66i Cowley Advancem. Exp. Philos., College 29 That 
the four Professors Itinerant be assigned to the four parts 
of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, there to 
reside three years at least. 1673 (R. Leigh] Tramp. Reh. 

102 Itinerant gospellers that travel up and down. 1710 
Palmer Proverbs 231 Old shoes and hats, and a few other 
things that our itinerant merchants deal in. X75S Connois- 
seur No. 26 r 3, I confess myself highly obliged to the 
itinerant missionaries ofWhiteficld, Wesley, and Zinzendorf. 
179* Belknap Hist. New Hampsh . III. 325 It has been 
usual for the clergymen of the elder towns to make itinerant 
excursions, of several weeks, to preach and baptize. i8tg 
Minutes Wesleyan Confer. VI. 447 Mr- Wesley appointed 
him to a Circuit as an Itinerant Preacher : in which office 
he continued. 1840 Ibid. IX. 10 After having been use- 
fully employed as a Class- Leader and Local Preacher for 
several years Ihe] was taken into the itinerant work at the 
Conference in 1S03. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 14 

Some hanks of gut lately bought from an itinerant Italian. 
1889 Jessopy Coming of Friars ii. 85 The Friars .. acting 
the part of itinerant preachers. 


1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 3 If roy thoughts have 
wandred, I must intreat the wcl-bred Reader.. to afforde 
mee his heJpc to call home ray Itenerant Notions. 1660 
H. More Myst. Godl,. vil ix. 315 The insupportable 
Wickedness of the Christians..may make this Kingdom e 
of Christ very itinerant and to pass from one Nation to 
another People. 1850 Blackie sEschyhis I. Pref. 22 The 
word, transmitted from age to age, and itinerant from East 
to West, remains. 

d. trans/. Movable from place to place. 

2690 Luttrell Brief Rtl. (1857) II. 12 Sir Christopher 
Wren has compleated the itinerant house for his majestte 
to carry into Ireland. 2796 Morse Amer. Gcog. I. 647 it 
was equally clear to all parties that the government should 
not be itinerant. 


B. sb. One who itinerates or travels from place 
to place, esp. in the pursuit of a trade or calling ; 
a travelling preacher, strolling plaj’er, etc. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 112 S. Luke ..had 
also been a plain itinerant in Preaching the Gospel. 1678 
Butler Hud. in. ii. 92 Glad to turn itinerant, To stroll 
and teach from town to town. 1753 A. Murfhy Gray's. 
Inn Jrnl. No. 43 7* 7 Search was made after this mercan- 
tile Itinerant. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry I. Diss. i. 
34 They (Scandinavian Scalds] were itinerants by their 
institution and made voyages. 1832 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 
268 In the evening two itinerants, a Presbyterian preacher 
and his wife, arrived with an introduction from an acquaint- 
ance. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea iv. 59 They 
were Siberian merchants,— that is, itinerants. 

Hence Iti*nerantly adv. 

2855 in Hyde Clarke. 2856 in Webster; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Itinera'riau, a. and sb. rare. [f. late L. 
ithurari-us (see Itinebary) + -an.] a. adj. 
— Itinerary a. i. 


1800 Asiat. Ann. R eg. p. x.\iv, A Polymetrical Table, 
Shewing the Itinerarian Distances,in British Miles, between 
some of the most remarkable Places of Hindustan. 

b. sb. One who itinerates; a traveller; *= Iti- 
nerary sb. 4. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. IV. 14 Chateaubriand, the epic 
itinerarian, found .. traces of them in Peloponnesus. 
Itrnerarily, adv. rare. Also 7 Sc. -nrly. 
[f. Itinerary + -ly 2 .] In an itinerary way; 
in the course of itinerancy. 

1670 Ld. Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Suppl.Decis. (1826) 
II. 470 Though he was Bishop of the Isles, and died there, 
yet . . when he went there it was only itinerarly. 

|| Itinera*rio. Obs. rare. [Sp., It., ad. late L. 
itinerdrium : see next.] —Itinerary sb. 2, 3. 

1588 Parks tr. Mendozals Hist. China 3x9 This my 
discourse may more properly be called an Epitome or Itine- 
rario then a historic. Ibid. 387 JVhom, as I hauc said, I do 
follow in many things of this Itinerario. 

II Xtinerarium (itinere-»*rii»m). [late L., - 
an account of roads or of a route, with notices 0/ 
stations, distances, etc., sb. use of neuter of 
ilinerdrius : see Itinerary a.] 

1 . = Itinerary sb. 2, 3. 

X747 Chesterf. Lett, to Son 30 Oct., I am very well 
pleased with your Itinerarium , which you sent me front 
Ratisbon. 18x2 J. Jebo Corr, (183.7) II. 07 The journey .. 
might be made in two days. An itinerarium I annex. 1869 
I. Burns Life IV. C, Burns ix. (1870) 213 We must re- 
luctanily break off this remarkable and deeply interesting 
itinerarium. 

2. Surg. ‘An old name for the staff used in 
lithotomy * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1706 PuiLLirs, Itinerarium , ..also a Surgeon’s Instru- 
ment, which being fix’d in the Urinary Passage shews the 
Sphincter^ or Neck of the Bladder, in order to the mere 
sure making of an Incision to find out the Stone. 1855 
Mavne Expos. Lex., Itinerarium. 

Itinerarly, adv . : see Itinerarily. 

Itinerary Oiti nerari, it-), [ad, L. itinerd- 
riuin , sb. use of neuter of ilinerdri-us : see next. 
Cf. OF. itiucraire a journey, an account of a 
journey or travel (14th c. in Godef.).] 

1. A line or course of travel ; a route. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 43 Mcssangers weresende.. 
to prexidentes. dukes, and iuges of prouinccs, that thei 
scholdc describe and measure londes, waters, .. and the 
Itinerary of the see [itinerarium maritimum] to M hie he 
places thei scholde sayle. 2651 Biggs Nexu Disf. r 196 
It is a dangerous itinerary [printed itincry] to go from one 
extreame to another. X790 J.. Bruce Source Nile If. 474 
It was the first intelligible itinerary made through these 
deserts. 1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 14 Rambling 
leisurely fashion . . careless of performing any definite 
itinerary. 

2 . A record or journal of travel ; an account of 


a journey. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 379 b ft Hys lyf he hym self sette 
in his book named Itynerar)e. 25 26 Pdgr. I erj. (p.oc >»• 
1531) 24 Many may rede tbcjtinerarye.s of them that hath 


who crowd the world with their itineraries, reme hate no 
other purpose than to describe the he country. 

1846 LtvtscSTOSE Last Jmh. (1873) I. Introd. 4 lire 
itinerary grows day by day. 

3. A book describing a route by land or sea, or 
tracing the course of the roads in a region or 
district, with measurements of distance, accounts 
of places and objects of interest, and other infor- 
mation for travellers ; a road-book, guide-book. 
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ITSELF. 


ITINEKARY. 


(In tke earliest quotations identical with preceding, being 
records of actual journeys.) , , . . . 

1538 Leland l tin. III. 83, I have the description of 
Wareham in an other Itinerarie of myne. 1634-5 BrerEton 
Trap. (Cbethara Soc.) 41 An anatomy school, wherein, 
besides the rarities mentioned in the Itinerary, are many 
more. 1711 Wallis Pref. J. Greenwood's Eng. Gram. 3 
Those that would be farther inform’d, I refer . . to the 
Itinerary and Description of Wales. 2S71 Lady Herbert 
tr. Hubner's Ramble (1878) II. iv. 277 In the official itine- 
raries it is from thence tlxat all the distances are counted, 
b. transf A sketch of a proposed route; apian 


or scheme of travel. 

x8$6 Kane Arct . Ex pi. II, xxvi. 260 Our friends of Etah 
had given me . . a complete itinerary of this region. 1859 
Wraxall tr. R. Houdin xix. 276, I drew up an itinerary 
In which the first station would be Cambridge. 

4=. One who itinerates, an itinerant. 7-are. 

1709 Stry?e Ann. Ref. I.xni. 178 Some were commission- 
ated to preach therefore, who went about as itineraries. 
J72X — Keel. Mem. II. 11. vii. 297 It was thought fit the 
King should retain six chaplains m ordinary : who should 
not only wait upon, him, but be itineraries, and preach the 
Gospel all the nation over. 1833 D. King Presb . Ch. 
Govt. 226 He was, therefore, when requested, an itinerary. 

t 5. A portable altar. Obs. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 340 An itinerarie or port- 
able Aulter, 

0. A\ C. Ch. A form of prayer for the use of 
clerics when setting- out on a journey. 

1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 463/2 Gayantus refers to an 
ancient Pontifical which contains an itinerary for prelates, 
rather longer than ours but very similar, 
f 7. Surg. = Itinerarium 2. Obs. 

1689 Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect . viii. 58 The rash 
and too frequent sounding by Catheter and Itinerary. 
Itinerary (oiti'nerari. it-), a. [ad. late L. iti- 
neraidus of or pertaining to a journey, f. L. iter, 
itiner- a journey, way, road : cf. F. itiniraire adj.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a journey, travelling, or 
a route, b. Pertaining to roads (esp. Roman 
roads) or the description of roads. 

Itinerary column , a column at a crossway, having several 
faces, bearing inscriptions, showing the different routes. 

1352 Huloet, Itenerary booke wherein is wrytten the 
dystaunce from place to place, or wherin thexpenses in 
journey be written. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 26, 1 revert to 
mine itinerary relation. 1796 Morse Atner. Gcog. I. 20 
Such itinerary maps of the places of encampment were of 
great importance to armies. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. XXIV. 514 Dissertations on the antient measures of 
length., on various itinerary columns. < 1862 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxiv. 134 The itinerary system of 
the Romans was. .an effective instrument of centralization. 
1871 C. DAvtps Metr. Syst. it. 29 The pace.. is the natural 
unit for all itinerary distances. 

2 . ~ Itinerant a. 

1617 Moryson /tin. 11. 300 English Lawyers .. vaunted 
Ireland to be reduced to ful obedience by their Itinerary 
circuits. 171X Stryi*e Parker iv. xii. 366 At last he was 
appointed one of the King’s Itinerary Preachers. 1785 
Paley Mor. Philos, vi. vm. (1830) 409 The law of England, 
by its circuit, or itinerary courts, contains a provision for 
the distribution of private justice. 

Itinerate (aiti'nenrit, it-), v. [f. late L. iti- 
nerate, ppl. stem of itineran to travel, f. iter, 
itiner - a journey, way, road.] 

1. intr . To journey or travel from place to 
place. 

1600-9 Rowlands Knave of Clubs 37 As on the way 
I Itinerated, A RuraJI person I Obuiated. 1676 Marvell 
Mr. S/nirke 4 They itinerated like Excise-spyes from one 
house to another. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LiV. 635 There are 
three separate modes of itinerating through the island. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 83 He who fancies that he 
can write a tragedy does not go about itinerating in the 
neighbouring states. 

b. To travel from place to place preaching ; 
spec, of a Methodist minister, To preach to the 
various congregations within the circuit to which 
he is appointed, and to go periodically from cir- 
cuit to circuit as appointed, (usually) every three 
years : cf. Itinerancy 2. 

1775 E. Wiieelock in Mem. (x8xi) 328, I have sent Mr. 
Dean to itinerate as a missionary this spring, among their 
tribes. 1824 South ky Bk. of Ch. (1841) 47 The clergy 
rcMdeu with the Bishop, and itinerated through the diocese. 

Erasers Mag. III. 64 Bunyan received a roving com- 
mission, ao itinerate in the villages round about. 1878 
LeckY' Eng. m i 3 /h C. (1833I II. 603 He preached in the 
open air, itinerated, denounced fairs and wakes. 

2 . /raw. To journey through, traverse, rare. 

1830 CuoLY Geo. IV, 493 The home secretary itinerated 
the country. 1839 Britannia 25 May in Spirit Metropol. 
Consent. I* re is (1840) I. 433 They itinerate the empire, in- 
flaming the papular passions, . . and deluding the popular 
weakness. 1863 G. t’» Tqwnsenu Leominster 257 It was. . 
the custom for.. Collectors to itinerate the country, and to 
collect the .sums resulting from these Briefs. 

Hence Iti*n crating vbl. sb., travelling, itinera- 
tion. Xti* aerating ppl. a., that journeys from 
place to place ; itinerant. 

161 x Cokvat CnsJitUs To Rdr., Thy benevolent itine. 
rating friend T. C. the Odcoinbian I-cgge-strctchcr. 1770 
Ur. b'oK&is Jrnti.{ i£86) 289 One of the seasons of his hwc- 
rating into Lcch.ibcr. 1845 J. Saunders Cab. Piet. Eng. 
l.fr, Chaucer ia 3 The appointment of itinerating judges, 
the justices in Eyre, as they were afterwards called. 1S60 
C. Dvkiuc Hist. A 'it Ha ms Coll. 339 Mr. Eatou..had now 
resolved to become an itinerating lecturer. 

i Iti’nerato. /V'/.ii. Obs. [ad. late L. itinsrat- 
iis, pa. pple. of itinerdri; see prcc.] ^iTlSEiiASTa. 


a 1623 Dodewdge Er.y. Lawyer (1631) 33 As well the 
Judges itinerate through the counties, as those that were 
sedentarie in the King’s High Courts of Jmrfice. 1755 
Shebbkare Lydia (1769) I- 275 Mr. Cook, .suggested the 
change was made by that itinerate trader. 

Itineration (sitiner^-jon, it-), [n. of action 
from Itinerate vi] The action of itinerating or 
journeying from place to place; a preaching or 
lecturing tour. 

1623 Cockeram n, A Iourneying, Itineration. 1755 
Shebbeare Lydia (1769) II. 132 The jew .. proceeding in 
bis itineration, strolled to the_ house of lord Beef. 1884 
Bible Soc. Rec. Feb., The missionaries . . are obliged in 
large degree to suspend their itinerations. 2896 Youngson 
Punjab Mission xxxi. 281 Miss Plumb took charge of the 
outlying schools, with village itineration. 

I-tint, ME. pa. pple. of Tine z/., to lose, 
t Ition. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ition-emi] The 
action of going. 

1 668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. i. 43 The General name 
denoting Transcendental Motion or rest, is ition. Ibid. iv. 

4C/9 The sixth Difference, which is Ition , or the passing 
of things from one place or state to another. 

-ition, suffix, repr. F. - ition , L. -itionem, 
-itionetn, forming nouns of action from verbs with 
ppl. stem in -it- or it-, as in position from posit-us , 
audition from audit-us. It is really a case of the 
suffix -ion, q.v. Instances occur of its non-etymo- 
logical employment, as in cuuition , acutition. 

-itiOTLS i , compound suffix of adjs., f. L. - ici-us 
or -ici-us + -ous. These L. endings, from the 
confusion of c and t in late and med.L. MSS., 
were formerly written - itius , whence the current 
Eng. spelling for the etymologically correct - icious . 
The L. adjs. were of two classes: a. those in 
- ictus from nouns, as ciner-icius of the nature of 
ashes, gentil-icius of the clansmen, tribun-ictus of 
a tribune; b. those in -icius from pa. pples., as 
advent-icius characterized by having come in 
from without, adscript-icius of the class of the 
adscript i, comment-Tcius of an invented sort, con- 
duct -ictus of a hired sort, fact -icius of a made 
sort, fitt-icius of a feigned soxt, snpposit-icins of 
a substituted nature. These are anglicized with 
the suffix -ous, as in ascript-itious , comment- 
itious, conduct-ilious , fact-itious, fet-itious, sup- 
posititious ; and the lormation is freely extended 
when required, as in abstractions , adscititious , 
excrementitious, etc. 

-itious 2 , a combination of the suffix -ous, repr. 
L. -osus, with derivatives containing iti-, or iti-, of 
various kinds, chiefly sbs. in -ition-cm ; e. g. ambi- 
tion, ambitious , L. ambit idsus, superstition, super- 
stitious, L. supersiitidsus ; so nutritious , seditious , 
etc. : see -ious, -ous. 

-itis, suffix, a. Gr. -ins, properly forming the 
fern, of adjs. in -hrjs, but often used absolutely 
with a fem. sb. understood, as in da</ki\TTTis (Ai pvij) 
Lake Asphaltitis, the Dead Sea ; already in Greek 
used to qualify v6aos t disease, expressed or under- 
stood, e. g. apQpTns (disease) of the joints, gout, 
i arthritis, pippins (disease) of the kidneys, neph- 
ritis, nXcvpiTis pleurisy, payiTi^ spinal (disease), 
rhachitis. On the analogy of these, -itis has 
become in mod. medical L., and hence in Eng., 
the regular name for affections of particular parts, 
and spec, (though this is not etymological) of in- 
flammatory disease or inflammation of a part. 
Examples are appendicitis (inflammation of the 
vermiform appendix of the ccecum), bronchitis, 
gastritis , peritonitis , pneumonitis , tonsilitis , etc. 
The Fr. form is in -He. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 120 To regard every con- 
dition of generalised or localised fibroid change of the organs 
of the body as a chronic * -itis’ is equally erroneous. 

I-toh3en, i-to3en(e, i-towe(n, ME. pa. pple. 
of Icon to draw : see Tee v. 

I- told, ME. pa. pple. of Tell v. I-tore(n, 
i-torn, of Tear v . I-tormented, of Torment 
v. I-torned, of Turn v. 

+ I-tost, archaic pa. pple. of Toss v. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso vn». xlv, But thou who part hast of 
thy race to run, With haps and hazards of this world itost. 

fl-tothed, ME. form of Toothed a. 
I-tourned, ME. pa. pple. of Turn v. 

-itous, compound suffix, containing the -it- of 
I sbs. in -ity, and the adj. ending -ous ; corrcsp. to 
; Fr. -iteux, L, -it osus, contracted for -itdtosus, as 
j in calamilosus for calamit iitosus, calamitous ; so 
| felicitous , gratuitous, iniquitous, necessitous. 
j I-traid, ME. pa. pple. of Tray v to betray. 

! I- translated, of Translate v. X-travailled, 
x of Travail v. I-trent, of Trend v. 
i t I-treowe, a. Obs. [OE. getrlowe, - tricvjc 
j (=»OHG. gi/riuzvi, MUG. getriuwe , G. getreu), 
! f. + trinue, treozue , True.] True, faithful. 

\ c jooo .-Klfric Gen. xlii. 33 Ic wyllc famlun hw;c 5 er ^e 
• Setreowe synd. a z 100 O. E. Chron. aimo 10*6 Eallra folca 
i jcUcowasL. *noo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 312/33 


Fidel is, setreowe oS‘5e ^eleafful. c 1:105 Lay. 4451 pc 
wes itreouwe. Ibid. 7395 peos [scipenj weoren al nto*c 
Stronge & wel itreowe. 

I-treted, ME. pa. pple. of Treat v. I-trie- 
dhet, of tri[c)chen : see Trick v. I-tried, of 
Try v. I-trised, of Trice v. I-trode(n, of 
Tread v. I-trulsed, of Truke v. Obs., to fail. 
Its (its), poss. pro ft. [Formed in end of i 6 thc. 

from It 4 * ’s of the possessive or genitive case, and 
at first commonly written iPs, a spelling retained 
by some to the beginning of the 19 th c. 

The original genitive^ or possessive neuter was His, asm 
the masc., which continued^ in jiterary use till the jpthc. 
But with the gradual substitution of sex for grammatical 
gender in the concord of the pronouns, the indiscriminate use 
of his for male beings and for inferior animals and things 
without life began to be felt inappropriate, and already in 
the ME. period its neuter use was often avoided, substi- 
tutes being found in thereof, of it, the, and in N.W. dialect, 
the genitive use of hit, it, which became very common 
about 1600, and is still retained in Westmorland, Lancashire, 
S. W. Yorkshire, Cheshire, Lincolnshire, and adjacent 
counties. Finally, it's arose, apparently in the somh of 
England (London, Oxford), and appears in books just before 
1600. It had no doubt been colloquial for some time previous, 
and only gradually attained to literary recognition. Its was 
not admitted in the Bible of 1611 (which has thereof, besides 
the his , her , of old grammatical gender) ; the possesrive :/ 
occurs once (Lev. xxv. 5), but was altered (in an edition of 
16 60) to its, which appears in all current editions. Its dots 
not appear in any of the works of Shakspere published during 
bis life-time (in which and the' first folio the possessive it 
occurs 15 times), but there are 9 examples of it's, and 1 of 
its, in the plays first printed in the folio of 1623. In one of 
these at least (Hen. VIII, 1. i. 18 ; see B. below), the word is 
prob. Shakspere’s own (unless he wrote his). By this time 
it's had become common in literature, from which the posses- 
sive use of it soon disappeared ; the neuter his is found as 
late as 1675 (see His joss. jron. 3 c) ; the use of the ~ its con- 
tinued almost as late in literature, and is still dialectal, as is 
also the periphrastic the. .of it {ft), as in Sc. * the heid oV 
= its head. As its arose after the It of hit had been dropped, 
the form hits is not found in literary use, but it isjhe em- 
phatic form of its in Scotch, ‘ his heid strak hits heid’.J 
A. As adj. possess . pron . Of or belonging to it, 
or that thing (L. ejtts ) ; also refl., Of or belonging 
to itself, its own (L. suus). 

The reflexive is often more fully its own, for which in 
earlier times the own, it own, were used : see Own. 

3598 Florio, Sjontancamcnte , willingly, . . of bimselfc, of 
his iree will, for its owne sake Ix6rx of free will or of its 
owne sake}. 2603 — Montaigne Av, From VrarisUnon 
all Science had it's of-spring. Ibid \ Ep. Dcd., My weak- 
nesse you might bidde doe it’s best. Ibid. 3. Ibid. 612 
Nothing remooveth from it’s owne place. 1605 Sylvestsk 
Du Bartas 1. is. 1191 And tempers with it's moist-full 
coldnes so Th’ excessiue heate. 1620 Shelton Quix. II I. 
xvi. 99 In its Perfection and natural Conformity. 1623 
Shaks.’s 2 Hen. VI, 111. ii. 393 (written <r 1593) The Cradle- 
babe, Dying with mothers dugge betweenc it’s lips. — So 
Temp. r. ii. 95, 303 ; l Vint. T. r. ii. 151, 152, 157, 26 6\ in. »>• 
46. — Mens, for M. 1. ii. 4 (0603) Heauen grant vs its 
peace. 1634 A. Warwick Sparc Min. (1636) 15 'There is 
nothing.. to be lost (but its love) by its hate. 1647 Lilly 
Chr. Astrol. civ. 527 Being directed by his or its Digression. 
165s Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. iv. § 23 The Load-stone . . for- 
getteth it's Property to draw Iron any longer. 1683 Burnet 
tr. More's Utopia Author's Epist. (3685) 24 If he consents 
to it's being published. 1728 T. Sheridan Per sins Prol. 
(1739) 5 Who taught the Parrot it's usual Compliment 1 
1750 tr. Lconardus’ Mirr. Stones 332 (2x2] Its notorious 
how great its virtue is. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral L 
(18x6) I. vii. 47 Her warning only accelerated it’s fate. *°34 
J. H. Newaian Par.Serm. (1837) I. xvi. 234 The Gospel 
has its mysteries. 1879 M'Carthy Own Times II. xvxil 3 
Its foreign policy was treacherous. - 

53. As absolute possessive. [Cf. His abs. pots . J 
The absolute form of prec., used when no sb. 
follows : Its one, its ones. rare. 

1613-23 Siiaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i. 18 (First Folio) Each 
following day Became the next dayes master, till the last 
Made former Wonders, it’s. 

It’s, its, contraction of it is \ see It A. 7 note. 
Itself (itsc’lf), pron. Also 7 -S its (it’s) self, 
S -9 dial. itselL [orig. two words, It pton. and 
Self : see Herself, Himself. In 1 7 - 1 8 th c. often 
treated as Its + Self ; its is still used when an 
adj. intervenes, as in its very self its own self i cf. 
Hiuself IV.] 

I. 1. Emphatic or limiting use. Usually m 
apposition with a sb. in nom. or obj. : Very, the 
very, that very ; alone (L. ipsum). Karely alone 
as subject. 

c xcoo Laws of EElfred Introd. c. 28 Gif hit |>onrm cucu 
feoh ware and he sccgge hit self aewade. 2382 WtcUF 

I sa. lxiii. 5 M yn indignacioun itself balp to me. 3508 i 
Seven Penit. Ps. cix. Wks. (1876) 197 It sclfe erlh >b°We 
ahvay be bareyne & without fruyte y i it rcceyueu no 
moysture & hete from heuen. 15x3 Moke in Grafton 
(1 s63) II. 777 The dealing it sclfe made men to muse. X560 
Daus tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 1x8 b, Unto their iustc sexveta 
heaven and hell, the earth and tyme it sclfc. 1593 
Lucr. 29 Beauty itself doth of itself persuade. *6to ~~ 
Tetnj. iv. i. 153 The solcnmc Temples, the great Glove 1 
sclfc, Yea, all winch it inherit, shall diooltic. 161 x — L/f" 
lit. iv. 160 Fearc and Nicencssc, The Handmaidcs oi an 
Women, or more trucly. Woman it pretty sclfc. i6st I>UK‘ 
ton A/tat. Mel. Dcinocr. to Rdr. 19 As of Aristotle [we ‘ c _ * 
that he was wisdom itself in the abstract. 1665 Bovu. 

Re//. Disc. Occas. Med. in. v. Particulars, which art not 
ncccvsary to the Meditation it self. 1728 T. 

Peniui U739) 29'Tho' the Poem it self be not well digest cu. 
*793 Burns La. Gregory iv', And my fond heart, hxl 
true. It ne’er mistrusted thine. *32822 ^ulllly Chat. A ** 
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*77 O r joy itself Without the touch of sorrow. 1837-5, 
Hallam Hist. Lit. (1855) IV. iv.vii. § 1. 316 Slang; a word 
which, I use with some unwillingness, as itself belongs to 
the vocabulary it denotes. 1882 S. Cox in Expositor IV. 197 
The story of the creation told by Moses is simplicity and 
sobriety itself when compared with them. 

b. Used alone in predicate, emphatically, as 
opposed to something else : cf. Himself 3, 3 b. 

£■1600 Siiaks. Sonn. Jxviii. 10 Without all ornament, itself 
and true. i8zx Keats Isabella xxxiit, An eye all pale 
Striving to be itself. Mod. The dear old place looked just 
itself. 

II. Reflexive use. ~ L. sibi, se ; Ger. sich. 

2. Accusative or direct object. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 187 Nu mm3 so h hit sylf £ecy$an. a 1300 
Cursor M. 19231 (Edin.) Ilkesuike it selue bisuikis. 1388 
Wvclif 2 Cor . x. 5 And we distrien counsels, and alle hi3- 
nesse that hi}eth it silf a3ens the science of God. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. it. 298 As the heart doeth 
enlarge it selfe . . so doeth it restraine and close vp it selfe. 
1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. v. i. 540 Th’ offence pardons it 
selfe. 1610 — - Temp. m. i. 80 All the more it seekes to hide 
it selfe The bigger bulke it shewes. 1638-1843 [see Insinu- 
ate v. 3]. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 16 [It] does immediately 
. . disperse jt self all over them. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 
379 S. Marino hath maintained it self in the condition of a 
free State. . for above 1000 years. 1793-1879 [see Develop 8]. 
Mod. It is a fault that will cure itself in time. 

3. Dative, and object of a preposition. (The 
latter was orig. acc. or dat. according to the prep.) 

C 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 17 /Elc rice on hyt sylf to-daded 
byS toworpen. c 1380 WycLfF Wks. (1880) 384 pe pinge in it 
sylfe berib vvitnesse, [*382 — • Gen. i. zr Appletre makynge 
fruyt after his kynd, whos seed ben in hym silf [x6xx it selfe] 
vpon the erthe.] C1420 Pallad. on Husb. 11. 148 Lond 
argillose, & not cley bi hit selue Is commodose. [1513 More 
in Grafton Chrott . (1568) II. 777 The sea. .somtime swelleth 
of himselfe before a tempest.] Ibid. 782 Of it selfe so. long 
a processe. 1532 Hf.r vet Xenophon' s Househ. (1768) 20 
Somme it bryngethe by hit selfe, and some it nourisheth. 
t6zi Bible Ps . xli. 6 His heart gathereth iniquitie to it 
selfe. 1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. (1686) 46 That which is 
perfect in its self. 1655 E. Terry Foy. E. India 13 Fragrant 
herbs (which the soy l produceth of its self). 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) zj No creature that dies of it self is 
good to eat. _ 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. xii, The Sun has 
..elevated this Water in the form of Vapours, and drawn it 
near it self. 1710 Stef.le Tatler No. 164 r 6 This Letter. . 
I intend to print, .by it self very suddenly. 1870 Freeman 
Norm. Coup. (ed. 2) I. App. 739 This story may be true in 
itself. Mod.' The horse gave itself a knock on the head. 
That child will do itself a mischief, 
f 4. In genitive or possessive case ; = its own. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9466 (Gtttt.) So hy na thing was neuer 
wroght, pat thoru it seluen miss ne moght Fall dun into 
lauer state. 

Itsiboo : see Itzebu. 

Itterance, -ate, etc., obs. ff. Iterance, -ate, etc. 
Ittria,Ittrium,Ittro-, Chem.\ seeYTTRL\,etc. 
-itude : see -tude suffix. 

I-tuhfc, ME. pa. pple. of Tight v. I-fcuked, 
of Tuke v., to afflict, etc. I-turm anted, of Tor- 
ment v. I-turnd, -ed, of Turn v. I-turpled, 
of Torple v. } to fall headlong. I-tutted, -et, of 
Tithe v., to grant. 

Itum, obs. variant of Item. 

Itwin, itwyn: see Twin. I- twinned, ME. 
pa. pple. of Twin v., to divide, 
t Itwrs, prep. (1 adv .) north, dial. Obs. Also 
itwyx, ituyx. [f. i, in prep. + Twix : cf. Atwix(t, 
Betwixe, Betwixt.] = Betwixt, between. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol., It. .makes pees itxvix body 
& saule. Ibid. ii. 13 Na tyme sail be ituyx will of demynge 
and of vengaunce. Ibid. v. 8 And i. twix [v.r. & betwix & 
bonne] .i. sail lout til ]>i haly tempill. Ibid. cii. 12 Als inykil 
as it is itwyx myrk and light. 

-ity [ME. - ile, a. F. -ill, L. - itdt-eni], the usual 
form in which the suffix (L. -tas, - tdtern , expressing 
state or condition) appears, the i- being orig. either 
the stem vowel of the radical (e. g. L. sudvi-tds 
suavity), or its weakened repr. (e. g. L. puro-, 
puri-tds purity), rarely a mere connective (e. g. L. 
auctor-i-tds authority; so M E. empcrorite , in V ernon 
MS., St. Ambrose 886). The last became more 
frequent in med. and mod.L., and the mod. langs., 
in abstracts from comparatives, as majority , minor- 
ity, superiority , inferiority, interiority. Hence 
such formations as egoity , with playful or pedantic 
nonce-words of Eng. formation, as between-ity , 
coxcomb-ity , cuppe-ity , table-ity , threadbar-ity, 
woman -ity (after humani-tyj, youthfull-ity. 

After i, - ity becomes -ety, as in pie-ty, variety (L. ple- 
fdtem, varie-taicni). The termination was in^ L. often 
added to another adj. suffix, e. g. -fci-, •alt-, - dno -drz», 
-iirio-, -bill-, -eo-, • idi -, -Ido-, - *//■ •!//•, -ino-, -I no-, -to-, -Ivc-, 
-Sci-, - 3 so-, -uo-, etc., whence the Eng. endings -acity, 

-a lily, -unity, -arity, - ariciy , -bility, - eity. , -idity, -ility, 
-in ity, -iety, -ivity, -octly, -os ity, - uity , some of which, as 
* bilily (-ability, -ibility) attain almost to the rank of inde- 
pendent suffixes. The earlier popular Fr. form was -etc, in 
Eng. -ety and -ty, as in safety , bounty, plenty, see - tv. 

II Itzebu, -boo (itsibri - ). Also 7 ichebo, 
ichibo, 9 itsi-, itzi-, ~bu, -bou, -bue^ -boo. 
[Japanese : two words, itse, itche one, b& division, 
part, quarter. (Of Chinese origin.)] A Japanese 
phrase meaning * one quarter *, commonly applied 
to a silver coin in the form of a thin rectangular 
plate (with rounded comers), in use before 1871 ; 


! it was the quarter of a rid or tael, and worth about 
JJ. 4 d, sterling: see also quot. 1900. 

The name is still sometimes applied to the quarter of the 
dollar or yet. As the meaning is* one bit or quarter’, its use 
tn the plural in reference to a number of btl is an error. 

16 16 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) I. 176. 1618 Ibid. II. 
77 ' iS 63 E. Seyd Bullion <$- For. Exchanges 265. zgoo 
Satow F oy. Capt. Saris 97 note. The Japanese c»in called 
ichibn. .mentioned in Cocks’s Diary . .was the gold coin., 
not the silver ichibu , which was first issued in 1837. 

In-, earlier spelling of Iv-, and of Ju-, q. v. 
luanna, iwana, obs. forms of Iguana. 
lubard, luce, obs. ff. Jeopard, Juice. Iue, 
obs, f. Ivy, Jew. Iuel, obs. f. Evil, Jewel. 
luge, Iuglour, obs. ff. Judge, Juggler. Iu- 
kinge, obs. f. Yuking, itching. 

f Iulan (niyrl’lan), a. ■ nonce-wd. Obs. [f. 
Gr. fouAos down, the first growth of the beard + 
-AN.] Of the first growth of the beard. 

1621-3 Middleton & Rowley Changeling 1. i. 178 Before 
our chins were worth iulan down. 

Iule : see Jule. 

lulidan (niyi/'lidan). Zool. [f. mod.L. Jftlida , 
-idle, f. lulus : see below.] A myriapod of the 
family Ittlidx : see next 2. 

[1847 Carpenter Zool. § 824 The mouth of the Iulidx 
strongly resembles that of the larvae of many insects.] 1885 
Cassell's Encycl. Diet., lulidan. 

II lulus (oiyw'lzfs). Zool. Formerly (and still 
with some) julus. [L. iiilus, a. Gr. fot/Aor down, 
a catkin, the animal described in 2.] 

+ 1 . A catkin. Obs. 

z668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. 73 Having a leaf like a 
flag, bearing a Julus hard and dose. 17 57 A, Cooper 
Distiller m. Iv. (1760)248 The Male Shrubs produce in April 
or May a small kind of Juli with Apices on them. 

2 . A genus of animals of the class Myriapoda, 
order Chilognatka ( Diplopoda ) ; a millepede. 

*658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1047 Unless they have 
many feet, they cannot be numbred or named amongst the 
Juli. Juli are as I said, short Scolopenders, that for the 
number of their feet, exceed .. all other Insects. 1752 Sir 
J. Hill Hist. Anim. 17 Gallyworm, the brown Julus, with 
a hundred legs on each side. 1835 Kirby Hah. ty Inst. 
Anim . II. xvi. 75 The six original or natural legs of the 
lulus are its first organs of locomotion. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 293 The eggs . . art* deposited 
in the earth or vegetable mould, in which the 7 ulus is 
usually met with. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 824 The body 
of the lulus (of which one of the commonest species is 
known as the Gally-worm) is long and cylindrical; its 
number of segments is between 40 and 50; and maay of 
these bear two pairs of.. legs. 

-itun, suffix. Chem ., used to form the names 
of metallic elements. 

The L. names of metals were in -urn, e.g. aurum , argett . 
tum,ferrum\ the names of sodium, potassium, and mag. 
Ttesium , derived from soda,potassa or potash, and magnesia, 
were given by Davy in 1807, with the derivative form •turn ; 
and although some of the later metals have received names 
in -um, the general form is in - turn . as in cadmium , iridium, 
lithium, osmium, palladium, rhodium, titanium, uranium ; 
in conformity with which aluminum has been altered to 
aluminium. So hydrogen , when theoretically regarded as i 
a metal, has been called hydrogeniunt ; cf. also Ammonium. 

t I-Uline, t). Obs. [OE. ge-uiuian (pres. 
ge-ann, pa. t. ge-ilQe, pa. pple. ge-unnen), f. ge-, 

I- 1 + unnan to grant ; = OS., OHG. giunnan , 
MHG. gunnen , Ger. gdnnen. J trans. To grant. 

c 888 K. ./Elfred Boeth. xxix. § 2 pa nolde se cyning. .him 
his feores xeunnan. a zooo O. E. Citron, an. 959 (Laud 
MS.) God him jeunne, Jxct his gode dxda swyoran wearoan, 
bonne misdaeda. c xij$ Lamb. Horn. 125 Ure drihten and 
ure alesend iunne us alien bet we swa . . ma^en his hest . . 
balden, c 1205 Lay. 16549 Uodd hit me iu3e b at * c h 
igripen habben. a jz2S Ancr. R. 30 Uor alle b et habbed 

eni god ido me, iseid me, ob«r iunned me. 12.. Prayer to 
Our Lady in O. E. Misc. 193 flch] Swo me hadde ifurn 
do, 3if hit me crist i-^uSc. 

I-imnen, ME. pa. pple. of Unne(n v. Iunte, 
obs. form of Joint. Iuray(e, obs. spelling of 
Ivray, darnel. I-used, ME. pa. pple. of Use v . 

\ Iuyshe, obs. form of Juice. 

fl'vads, int. Obs. Also 7-8 ivnds, evads. 

1 [var. I’fads.] In faith. 

1675 T. Duffett Mock Tempest 11. i. 13 So we all think 
i’vads. 1675 Wycherley Country Wife iv. ii, Evads ! I’ll 
try, so I will. 1719 D’Urfey Pills II. 342 Ivads no— I an’t 
such a Baby neither. 

+ Ive : see Herb Ive. 

Ive, obs. or dial, form of Ivy ; obs. f- Jew. 

I*ve, colloquial contraction of I have : see Have v. 
174* Richardson Pamela III. 316 A queer sort of Name ! 
I’ve heard of it somewhere ! 1882 1 L. Keith* A lasnam's 
Lady III. 223 I've ruffled her temper, too. 

-ive, suffix, forming adjs. (and sbs.) Formerly 
also -if -ife ; a. Fr. -if, fern, -ive ( - It., Sp. -ivo) 

L. w us, a suffix added to the ppL stem of verbs, 
as in act-ivus active, pass-tvus passive, ndliv-tts of 
inborn kind; sometimes to the pres, stem, as 
cad-ivus falling, and to sbs. as tempest-iyus season- 
able. Few of these words came down in OF., e.g. 
naif, naive :-L. ndtiv-um ; but the suffix is largely 
used in the modern Romanic langs., and in Eng., 
to adapt L, words in -Tvtts, or form words on L. 
analogies, with the sense 4 having a tendency to. 


having the nature, character, or quality of, given to 
(some action) \ The meaning differs from that of 
ppl. adjs. in ing,-ant , -ent , in implying a permanent 
or habitual quality or tendency : cf. acting, active, 
attracting, attractive, coherent , cohesive , consequent , 
consecutive. From their derivation, the great 
majority of these end in -sive and -the, and of 
these about one half in -ative, which tends con- 
sequently to become a living suffix, as in talkative, 
etc. A few arc formed immediately on the vb. 
stem, esp. where this ends in s (c) or t, thus easily 
passing muster among those formed on the ppl. 
stem ; such are amusive , coercive , conducive , cresc - 
ive, forcive, piercivc , adaptive , adoptive, denotive , 
hu/neclive; a few are from sbs., as massive. In 
costive, the -he is not a suffix. ^ 

Already in L. many of these adjs. were used subst. ; 
this precedent is freely followed in the mod. langs. 
and in English : e. g. adjective, captive, derivative, 
expletive, explosive, fugitive, indicative , incentive, 
invective, locomotive , missive , native , nominative, 
prerogative , sedative, subjunctive. 

In some words the final consonant of OF. - if, 
from -hits, was lost in ME., leaving in mod.Eng. 
-Y : e. g. hasty , jolly, tardy. 

Adverbs from adjs. in -ive are formed in -ively ; 
abstract sbs. in -ivanesa and -ivity (F. -hell, -hit/, 
'L. -ivi(at-em), as in activity, conductivity, resist- 
ivity, and similar terms. 

+ I-vee, i-fee, V. Obs. Forms 1 *sofeo3an, 
(north, sefinga, za£ia), 3 iuQw(n, iuoe(n, ifceie(n, 
iuffiie(n, iunie, ifea(n, iue(n, ive(n. [f. OE. 
ge-, I- 1 + flogan, ftfon to hate — OHG. fen, ON. 
fja, Goth. Jijan,jian, whence the pr. ppl e.jijands, 
OHG. fijant, ON. fjdndi , OE. fiond, Fiend, 
enemy.] trans. To hate; to make an enemy, put 
at enmity, render hateful or hostile. 

C975 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvi. Z3 Enne ^efiwetJ & offerne 
lufa8. _ Ibid. xix. 14 Burgwaras his jefiadon hine. Ibid. 
John iii. 20 Se <5e niisdoe'5 jefieS \> set Icht. 0x205 Lay. 964 
We beoS ifead wiS hcom. Jbm\ 7716 bxh heo weoren 
iuiciede. Ibid. 9843 peonne bep ich win mine sune iued. 
Ibid. 21214 Heo wusien heom ifaeied. a 12*10 Ureisun in 
Cott. Horn. 187 Mine sunnen habbc]> grimiiche iwre]>ed 
me and iueed me towart te luueliche louerd. c 1320 Cast. 
Love 310 A hral ]>at dude amis. . Wip his lord was so l-vet. 

Ivel, -il, obs. forms of Evil. I-vele ; see Yfele 
V., to feel. I-vencussed, i-venkessid, ME. pa. 
pple. of Vanquish v. I-venymed, of venym, 
Venom y. _ Ivor, Ivery(e, obs. forms of Ivory. 
Xvi(e, ivin, obs. and dial, forms of Ivy. 

Ivied, iyyed (oi’vid), a. Also 8 ivy'd. [f. 
Ivy + -ed Overgrown or clothed with ivy. 

ax’jnx Smollett Love Elegy iv, I'll seek some lonely 
chuicn .. Where lamps hang . mouldering on the ivy’d wall. 
x 777 Warton Ode Suicide xiii, This votive dirge sad duty- 
paid Within an ivy’d nook. 1877 Black Great Past. iv. 
(1878) 29 Its beautiful green foliage inclosed on one side by 
the ivied wall of the Bodleian. 

I-viled, ME. pa. pple. of File v.l; I-visited, 
of Visit v. ; I-vlajen, of Flay v. I-vo, ME. 
form of Foe sb. 

-ivity : see under -ive. 

t i-voide, a. Obs. [f. I- 1 + Void ai] Void. 
*■14x5 Lydc. Temp. Glas 413 The end of sorow is ioi 
I-voide of dredc. 

Ivoire, -ed, obs. ff. Ivory, Ivoried. 

Ivor(o, ivorey, ivorie, etc. : see Ivory. 

I -VO ride (-aid), ff. Ivory + -jde.] Trade- 
name of an imitation of ivory. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Ivoride, an artificial ivory, a 
vulcanite whitened by abundant quantity of some white 
material. Mod. Table-knives with ivoride handles. 


£ 


Ivoried (ai’vorid), a. Also 4 ivoyred. 
Ivory + -ed*.] fa. Made of ivory. Obs. 
Coloured and smoothed to resemble ivory, c. 
Furnished with ivory, or (humorous) with teeth. 

a 130a E. E. Psalter xliv. 9 [xlv. 8J Mir, and drepe, and 
bike of schroudes [une, Of houses ivoyred bright shine. 
z8go in Cent. Diet. 

1 ‘vorine, a. Also 4 yuerene, 5 yyorieno. 
[In ME. a. OF. ivorin, ivoirin, f. ivoire ivory 
+ - in (see -ine 1); in mod. use app. a new forma- 
tion.] 

f L Consisting or made of ivory. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Song Sol. vii. 4 Thi necke as an yuefene tour 
[1388 a tour of yuer]. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 5017 
Thilk throne figurede yvoriene On whiJk the kjng wyscst 
Salomon to sitte was sene- 
2. "Wbite and smooth like ivory. 
x883 Harped s Mag. Apr. 740 The ivorinc loveliness of 
glossy shoulders. 

Tvorine, sb. [f. Ivory + -ine *.} A trade- 
name for various productions; either such as 
imitate ivory or (as cosmetics, dentifrices, etc.) pro- 
duce an ivory-like colour or smoothness. Also 


atinb . 

1897 Daily Nevis 23 •''far. 7 fi Picture loois, ivcrir.e 
plaques. Price List. Cosmrtics. . * Ivorme ’ (emollient cream 
for the skin). Dentifrices, Tooth Panes, ctc...Ivcxine. 
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I-voriness. rare. [f. Ivory all rib. or adj. + j 
-ness.] The quality of resembling ivory in ; 
appearance or colour. _ j 

1824 Galt Rotkelcyi II. V. it. 195 Her delicate hands also 
began to lose their ivoriness, and become ashy pale. 
Ivorist (arvorist). [f. Ivobt + -1ST.] A pro- 
fessional worker or carver in ivory. 

1 833 Harpers Mag. Apr. 710 The names of famous 
Japanese ivorlsts . . are household words among native con* 
notsseurs. 

Ivory (si'vori). Forms: a. 4 iuor, yuor(e, 
-ere, iueer, iuoere, euor, 4-5 yvoyre, yuer, 
euour, 5 iv-, yvor(e, iuyr, iwr, 5-6 yvoire, 
evour(e,6evor(e, euir, euoir; 6 ebure. £. 4- 
ivory; also 4 ywori, yuory, -rie } iuory, 4-5 
yuorye, 4-6 evoryo, euery, 4-7 yvory, 5 yuori, 
-rye, yvere, iwery, evury, -erey, 5-6 ivery, 
yvery, 6 iuorey, iu-, yuery(o, yvorie, everye, 
6- 7 iu-, ivorie, 7 yv’ry, 8-9 iv’ry. 7. erron. 
5-6 veveri, 6 vyveri. [a. OF. yvoire (13th c.), 
Norm. Fr. ivurie (12th c.), iviere, yvyere (15th c.), 
mod.F. ivoire =Pr. evori, avori , It. avorio L. 
eboreus adj,, from cbur, cbor - ivory : cf. Coptic ebu 
ivory, Skt, ib/ias elephant. The form ebure in 
Lyndesay is refashioned after the Latin.] 

I. L The hard, white, elastic, and fine-grained 
substance (being dentine of exceptional hardness) 
composing the main part of the tusks of the ele- 
phant, mammoth {fossil ivory), hippopotamus, 
walrus, and narwhal; it forms a very valuable 
article of commerce, being extensively employed 
as a material for many articles of use or ornament. 

a. a 2300 Cursor M. 9944 (Cott.) A tron of iuor [Got/. 
yuor] gvaid. c 1320 Sir f'nstr. 1888 Mine notes he Jand 
Opon his rote of yuere. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xliv. 7 
Howsis of euor. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A 178 Hyr vysage 
whyt as playn yuore. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blauttche 946 
Hyr throte. .Semed a rounde toure of yvoyre. 1388 Wycuf 
Song Sol. vii. 4 Thi necke is as a tour of yuer. 1390 Gower 
Cony. II. 17 Of yvor white He hath hire wroght. 0400 
MaundeV. (Roxb.)xxv. 1 15 Ilkane. .beres before him a tabic 
of iaspre, or of euour. 14.. Lydg. i nMS. Soc. Antiq. 134 
If. 14 (Halliwcll) Like yvor that cometh fro so ferre, His teeth 
schalie be even, smothe and white, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
267/1 Ivor, or ivery (//. iwr, or iwery, S.yv ory, P. iuyr), 
ebur. c x4So Mironr Saiuacionn 1x48 Of fynest gold and 
aldere whittest yvore. *530 Lyndesay Test. Papyugo 1107 
Syne, close thame in one cais of Ebure fyne. a 1586 [see 8 b]. 

( 3 . a 1300 Cursor M. 9360 (Cott.) Fair es muth o j?at 
leuedi^And ilk toth es als ywori [Got/. yuory, Trin. Iuory]. 
13.. 1 C. Alls. 7666 (MS. Bodl.) pe pynnes weron of yuory. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 33 A peyre of tables al of yuory. 
1337TREVISA Higden (Rolls) 1. 70 Euery and precious stones. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 15 My tablecs of ivory. 1 c 1475 
Sqr. loivc Degrc 100 Anone that lady, fayre and fre Undyd 
a pynne of yverc. 1481 Caxton Myrr. it. vi. 76 The tooth 
of an olyfaunt is yuorye. 155a Invent. Ch. Goods (Surtees) 43 
One pjx of everye, bounde with silver. *59° Spenser F. @. 

1. i. 40 Double gates . . The one fairc fram’d of burnisht 
Yvory. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. i. 42 There is more dif- 
ference betweene thy flesh and hers, then betweene let and 
Iuorie. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 368 To the feate 
Of Artisan, give place the gould, stones Yy’ry, and Geat. 
zfixx Bible Eztk. xxviL 15 Homes of Iuorie, and Ebenie. 
a 1732 Gay Poems (1745) I. 56 For this, shall Elephants 
their ivory shed. 28x2 J, Smyth Pract. 0/ Customs (1821) 

84 The Ceylon Ivory, and that of the Island of Achem, do 
not become yellow in the wearing, as all other Ivory does. 
1875 lire's Diet. Arts II. 1038 The hardest, toughest, 
whitest, and most translucent ivory has the preference in 
the market ; for many purposes the horn of the narwhal 
being considered the best. . .The ivory of the hippopotamus 
is preferred by dentists. 18 81 C.S. Tomes in Encycl. Brit. 
Xill. 522/2 When first cut it [African ivory] is semi-trans- 
parent ^and of a warm colour ; in this state it is called 
•green’ ivory, and as it dries it becomes much lighter in 
colour and more opaque. 

y. ta 2500 Inventory in Pas/on Lett. III. 408 A combe of 
voen. 1560 Reg. Gild Corpus Chr. York (Surtees) 307 A 
pyx of vyvery with a lytic white canaby. 

b. = Dentine. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Ana/. 79 The bony portion of the 
teeth, or the Ivory, forms a very dense mass. 

. A substance resembling ivory, or made in 
imitation of it. Vegetable ivory , the hard albumen 
of the nut or seed of a South American palm, 
PhyUlcphas macrocarpa , which resembles ivory in 
hardness, colour, and texture, and is used for orna- 
mental work, buttons, etc. 

184a D. Cooper in ML rose. Jrnl. No. 16 [heading) On 
Vegetable Ivory. 1847 Henprey Dot. 394 Nuts suitable for 
turning are afforded by the seeds of Altalea j uni fern (Co- 
quilla-nuts), Phytetelhas macrocarpa (Vegetable Ivory). 
1866 Treas . Dot. 884/2 The fruit consists of a collection of 
six or socn drupes. ..Each drupe contains from six to nine 
sced^ the Vegetable Xyory c( commerce. ..The seed at first 
contains a clear inripid fluid . . afterwards this same liquor 
becomes milky and sweet, and it changes by degrees until 
it becomes as bard as ivory. 1875 Knight Did. Meek. 
1 207/1 Ivory, Artificial, a compound of caoutchouc, sulphur, 
anu some white ingredients, such as gypsum . . or pipeclay. 
1837 Whitaker's Aim. Advt. ia Burmese I very .. Exact 
imitation of Real Ivory, in colour, grain, and finish, 

13 . Black ivory 1 African negro slaves as an 
object of commerce, slang. [From the trade in 
these at tiic time being chiefly located in the same 
districts as that in ivory-1 

1873 K. M. Bali-antyne f title ) Black Ivory : Adventures 
among Nias cr*. /bid. 37 The price of black i\ ory was up in 


the market. 1884 Sword <$■ Trowel June 258 The trade, 
which began with ivory, had now turned to slave-dealing 
— black ivory, as these, our fellow-men, are called in the 
market. 1885 Pall Mall G. 14 Mar. ix/2 Help them to make 
money otherwise than by dealing in black ivory, and we 
shall see the slave trade extirpated. 

4 . The colour of ivory ; ivory-white ; esp. white- 
ness of the human skin. 

1590 Spenser F. Q • m. iii. 20 The doubtfull Mayd . . Was 
all abasht, and her pure yvory Into a cleare Carnation sud- 
deine dyde. C1632 Poem in Athcnxnm No. 2883. 121/2 
How well the Paynter to the life exprest The soft and 
swelling yvory of her Breast. 1725 Pope Odyss . xvm. 228 
The pure ivory o’er her bosom spreads. 1888 Daily News 
1 May 5/7 ivory-white is generally preferred to dead-white 
for the dress, as being less tiying to the complexion. Nearly 
all recent brides have worn ivory. 

5 . An article made of ivory, esp. a carving in 
that material, b. A season ticket, etc. as con- 
sisting of a tablet of ivory. C. slang (usn. pi.) 
(a) Dice; to touch ivory , to play at dice, (b) 
Billiard balls. 

1830 Lytton P . Clifford ' iv. Suppose we adjourn to 
Fish Lane, and rattle the ivories l 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade vyjfx Ivory is also the name for a pass-ticket on a 
railway, or subscriber's admission to a theatre, public 
gardens, etc. 1864 Sala Quite Alone vii, Yes, I will promise 
you I will keep my head cool, and won’t touch ivory to- 
night. 1875 Maskell Ivories 15 The^ famous Assyrian 
ivories, .which are - -preserved in the British Museum. Ibid. 
1x9, I advised that the ivories should be taken out of the 
wooden frames. 1888 Sporting Life 28 Nov. (Farmer), On 
new pi emises .. where erstwhile the click of ivories was 
heard. 1899 Sir A. West Recoil. I. iii. 05, I was given 
what was known as an 4 ivory ' for Lord Dudley’s double 
box on the grand tier, 

8. A tusk of an elephant, etc. 

1894 Sir G. Portal Mission Uganda v. 88 They danced, 
. .swinging the great ivories from one shoulder to the other. 

1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 325 Some of these private 
ivories are kept for years and years before they reach the 
trader’s hands. 

7 . slang, {sing, and pi.) The teeth. 

1782 Mrs. Cowley Bold Stroke for Husb. 11. ii, Don Sancho, 
who. .complains of the tooth-ache, to make you believe that 
the two rows of ivory he carries in his head, grew theie. x8xx 
Lex. Bal. s. v., How the swell flashed his ivories : how the 
gentleman showed his teeth. 18x9 Sporting Mag. V. 7 A 
chattering blow upon the mouth, which loosened the ivory. 
1848 Lowell Biglotu Papers Poems 1890 II. 147 He showed 
his ivory some, I guess, an’ sez, ‘You’re fairly pinned’. 

1898 Tit-Bits 18 June 230/1 His friend who gets one of his 
'ivories’ extracted with.. skill by the same dentist. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

8. simple allrib., passing into adj . a. Made or 
consisting of ivory. Ivory gate : see Gate sbf- 5. 

1382 Wycuf Ps . xliv, 9 [xlv. 8] Fro the yuer housis. 1533 
Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 462 Thay sett doun in evore 
chiaris. 1596 Shaks. Taut. S/tr. 11. t. 352 In Iuory cofers I 
baue stuft my crownes. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 
457 The Ivory Image of Aiax. 1738 Glover Leonidas 111. 
148 The iv’ry car with azure sapphire shone. 1855 Tennyson 
The Letters ill, She took the little ivory chest 
b. White or smooth as ivory. 

<2x586 Banks Helicon 63 in Montgomerie's Poems 275 
With yvoire nek, and pomellis round, And comlie iotervall. 
1592 Shaks. Veil. <$■ Ad. 230 Sometimes her arms infold 
him like a band .. ‘Fondling’, she saith, ‘since I have 
hemm’d thee here Within the circuit of this ivory pale [etc.]’. 
1624 Quarles Div. Poems , Sion's Sonti. xii, Thy ivorie 
Teeth. 1652 H. C. Looking-Gl. for Ladies A iij, Let your 
Ivory fingers turn over these Leaves, 1786 tr. Beckfqrd's 
Vathek (x868) 57 Refresh your delicate feet and your ivory 
limbs. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 208 The com- 
plexion was typically ‘ivory*. 2885 Pall Mall G. 23 June 
8/1 The bridesmaids* dresses were composed of embroidered 
mousselaine de soie over ivory satin. 1897 Ouida Massa • 
rents xiv, She turned her ivory shoulder on him. 

9 . General comb. : a. attributive, as ivory broker, 
convoy , dealer, merchant, etc. b. objective and 
obj. gen. as ivory-bearer , - carving , - hunter , 
-hunting, - turner , -turning, c. similative, para- 
synthetic, and instrumental, as ivory-backed, -beaked, 
-faced, - hafted \ - handled , - headed \ -hilled, - studded \ 
-tinted, -toned, -wristed, adjs. ; also ivory-like, adj. 

1887 J. Ashby SterrY Lazy Minstrel (1892) 192 There’s 
hair-dye for the gay old boys, And "ivory-backed brushes. 
1864 Tennyson Islet 13 A bevy of Eroses apple-cheek’d In 
a shallop of crystal *ivory-beak'd. 1898 \qth Cent. 1021 
The "ivory-bearers eluded the ivory-hunters, and moved on 
into the grass. *887 Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 10/2 The alleged 
news of the death of Mr. Stanley is said .. to have been 
brought by "ivory-brokers. 1839 Chambers' Tour Holland 
22/1 Numerous cases displaying prodigies of Chinese skill, 
in "ivory-carving. 1885 Pall Mall G. 27 May 8/1 The story 
of an "ivory convoy making its way to Zanzibar. 1799 
Corse in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 212, I ani credibly in- 
formed, by the "ivory-dealers in London, that the largest 
tusks generally come from Africa. 1886 Stevenson Dr. 
Jekyll iv. (ed. 2) 41 An "ivory-faced and stlvery-haired old 
woman opened the door. 1706 Vanbrugh Mistake iv. i. 290 
There's thy "ivory-hafted knife again. 18x3 Examiner 
3 May 275/1 "Ivory-handled .. Knives and Forks. }Zxa 
Keats St. Antes xi, The aged creature came, Shuffling 
along with "ivory-headed wand. 1900 Q. Rev. Apr. 307 
White "ivory-hunters are scarce nowadays. 1898 Dublin 
Rci>. July 1 63 The lessees also make lucrative speculations 
in "ivory- hunting. 1835-6 To do Cycl. Anal. 1 . 460/1 The 
removal of an "ivory-like exostosis from the tibia. 1863 
Sr eke D/scoi’. Nile 101 The greatest man we found here 
was a broken-down * ivory-merchant called Serboko. *715- 
20 Pore Iliad xix. 430 The *iv’ry*stut!dcd reins return’d 
behind. Wav’d o’er their backs and to the chariot join’d. 
1876 Gto. Eliot Dan. Dcr. Ixx, She was glowing like . . a 
delicate, "ivory-tinted flower, 1703 Lend* Cos. No. 3502/4 


Seijeant Jacob Rand, . .an "Ivory-Turner by Trade, c xSxr 
Chapman Iliad 1. 197 Th’ "ivory-wristed Queen. 

10 . Special comb. : ivory-agaric, a species 
of mushroom, Hygj'ophorus ebu mens (Syd. Sec. 
Lex . 1S87) ; ivory-barnacle, a species of Acorn- 
shell, Balanus eburneus {Cent. Diet . 1S90) ; ivory- 
bill, a species of woodpecker. Ficus or Campe- 
p Zulus principalis : cf. next; ivory-billed a. 
having a bill resembling ivory, as Ivory-bilki 
woodpecker (see prec.), and Ivory-billed coot, 
( Fulica Americana) ; ivory-brown, bone-brown 
obtained from ivory; ivory-eater (see quot.); 
ivory-exostosis, Path., 1 the form of bone tumour 
which is hard and dense like ivory * (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1884); ivory-gull, see Gull sb.l; ivory -jelly, 
a jelly made from ivory dust or turnings (Syd. Soc . 
Lex. 18S7) > ivory-joint, ?a morbid haidening of 
a joint; ivory -line, Entom., a smooth yellowish- 
white space found on the elytra of many beetles ; 
ivory-nut, the seed of the b'outh American palm, 
PJiylclephas macrocarpa, the albumen of which 
hardens into vegetable ivory : see sense 2 ; the 
Corozo-nut; hence ivory- (nut-)p aim, -plant; 
ivory-paper, a thick paper or thin cardboard with 
a finely prepared polished surface, used by artists ; 
ivory-rat, — ivory-eater ; ivory- saw (see quot.) ; 
ivory-sh.ell, a univalve of the genus Ebuma, of an 
ivory colour ; ivory-space, ~ ivory-line ; ivory- 
tablet (see quot.) ; ivory-tree, an East Indian 
tree of the genus IVrightia } having wood of a tex- 
ture and colour resembling ivory (Miller Plant-n. 
1884); ivory-type (see quot. 1875); ivory- 
yellow, a very pale yellow, almost white. Also 
Ivory-black, -boxe, -white. 

1893 Newton Diet. Birds 460 * Ivory-bill, an abbreviation 
of /Ivory-billed Woodpecker, so called from the colour 
of its beak, Picus or Campep/tilus principalis. x86x Du 
Chaillu Equat. Afr. xvi. 281 An .. animal of the squirrel 
kind, called by the natives the vtboco , which eats ivory, I 
have called it the ‘ "ivory-eater, Sciurus eborivorus'. 1885 
Li/e Sir R. CJiristison 1. 122 But eventually he was attacked 
with what appeared to be sub-acute rheumatism of both 
knee-joints, ending slowly in ‘"ivory-joints’, or perhaps 
anchylosis. 1880 P. Gillmore On Duty 11 In the south the 
veldt is covered with the "ivory needle thorn. 1&66 Treat. 
Bot. 884/x The "Ivory Plant of South America, .producing 
the nuts known as .. Vegetable Ivoiy in commerce. 1897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 325 Ivories .. gnawed by that 
strange little creature .. the "ivory rat. Ihis squirrcl-like 
creature was first brought to Europe by Paul du Cbavllu. 
2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1207/2 fvoty-saw, a thin saw 
stretched in a steel frame for sawing ivory from the solid. 
2873 Aldrich Marjorie Daw vii, There is an exquisite 
"ivorytype of Marjorie. 1875 Knight^ Diet, pitch 1207/2 
Ivory-type (Photography), a kind of picture in which two 
finished photographs are taken, one light in colour, made 
translucent by varnish, tinted on the back, and placed over 
a stronger picture, so as to give the effect of a photograph 
in natural colours. 

Ivory, dial, form of Ivy. 

Ivory-black. A fine soft black pigment, 
obtained by calcining ivory in a closed vessel*, 
sometimes loosely applied to bone-black. 

1634 Peacham Gcntl. Exerc., Drawing 90 With Ivory 
black as Elephants tooth burned. 173a J- Pekle Water- 
Colours 53 The proper Black for Water-Colours is vrijat 
they call Ivory-black. 1836 J. M. Gully plogetidies 
Formul . (ed. 2) 2r He then dissolves the morphia iu acetic 
acid and treats the solution with ivory-black, in order to 
withdraw all colour from it. 

tlvory-Toone. Obs. Forms: see Ivory and 
Bone. [Cf. Bone sd. 4 b.] = Ivory 1. 

13. . St. Gregory (Vernon MS.) 195 in Archiv StltJ. tttu. 
Spr. LV, Tables riche heo tok to hire pat weore i mad ol 
Iueerbon. 2513 Douglas sEncis 1. ix. 21 Als gratius for to 
behald, I wene, As evor bone [1555 euour banej by craft ol 
hand welc dycht. 1530 Palsgr. 235/r Ivery bone, yuoyre. 
I 549 Compl. Scot. i. 20 Castell ylione .. bed al the portis ot 
euoir bane. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus 11. 697 Thair Reuhs 
all war maid of Euir bane. 

Iwory-wki te, a. and sb . 

A. adj. White as ivory ; of the colour of ivory. 

X59 S Spenser Epithal. 172 Her forehead yvory v*b»tc. 

187* R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 45 Thrones gleam ivory* 
white; cup crown’d blaze brightly the tables. iGS» Gataen 
23 Dec. 553/1 Sepals and petals, ivory-white. 

B. sb. 1 . The colour of ivory". 

1897 Daily News 17 Sept. 6/7 Its warm brown contrasting 
pleasantly with the ivory-white of the cloth. 

2 . ellipt. Ivory-white porcelain ; spec, a crcatny- 
white porcelain anciently made in China, 
tlvray. Obs. Also -ay 0. [a. F. ivraie, f rorcic 
(1 6th c, in Littre) L. ebritica drunken (sc. herb a), 
in reference to its intoxicating qualities.] 1 he weed 
Darnel, Lolium temulentum . 

1578 Lvtk Dodoens iv. xv. 469 luray is a vitious 
that combcreth or anoyeth come, especially '»h. ca V. Vt 
Gerarde Herbal 1. 1L % 2. 71 Darnell n called .. in LngliWi 
Darnell, of some luray and Kaye. 1 6ts Coicu., Into) t 
Darnell, Ray, Iucray. 1879 Prior Plant-n n Jvray . 

Ivy 3 b. PI. ivies (arviz). Forms ; 0. 

1 IDs, yfls, 3 ivl, 4 y vl, 4-5 yvo, yvy, 5" ® ivy u _> 
5-7 ivio, 6 yvio, (ivo), 4- ivy. B. 1 lfosa, 5 
iwon, -yn, 5 ivon, 6 yvon, 9 dial, ivin, (Bivin), 
iwens. 7. 9 dial, ivory, ivory, iv’ry. [Ov- 
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ifig j obscurely related to OHG. ebahgwi, ebawt , 
ebah , MHG. ebe-hou , ep-hdii , early mod.G. (1561) 
xbhduxu, Ger. cp-heu (1600), epheu (1669), MLG. 
iflSfi, LG. eiloofi. The first element of these 
appears to be an OTeut. *fba, of which no cog- 
nates are known. The second element in OHG. 
is app. h%wi, MHG. hint, Ger. heu hay; ICluge 
suggests that OE. (Jig may similarly go back to 
an earlier if-heg But no explanation appears 
of the connexion with 4 hay\] 

1 . A well-known climbing evergreen shrub (He- 
dera Helix), indigenous to Europe and parts of 
Asia and Africa, having dark-green shining leaves, 
usually five-angled, and bearing umbels of green- 
ish-yellow flowers, succeeded by dark berries ; it 
is a favourite ornamental covering of walls, old 
buildings, ruins, etc. The plant was anciently 
sacred to Bacchus. 

Barren , creeping, small ivy (formerly also earth-ivy, 
and Ground-ivy 2) : a small, creeping, flowerless variety 
growing on hedgebanks. Black, English ivy : the common 
ivy, also termed H. nigra, from its black berries. Queens- 
land ivy, an Australian species having pinnate leaves. 
■Variegated ivy, a variety having variegated leaves. 

a. a 800 Leiden Gloss. 44 Hcderani , ibaei. Erfurt Gloss. 
2^2 II edera, ifez. c 1000 in Cockayne Shrine 139/27 Weal 
se is mid ifige bewrisen. ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 212 EorS 
yfiS..J>ysse wyrte man hederan nigran and o^nim naman 
eoro ifis nemneE a 1350 Owl $ Night. 27 On old stoc .. 
was mid ivi al bi-growe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvii. liii. (Bodl. MS.), Oftyn Poeteswere crowned with Iuye : 
in token of noble witte & scharpe, for the yuye isalwei grene. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens m. xlix. 387 The blacke Iuye hath harde 
wooddy branches. 1:597 Gerarde Herbal ir. ccci. 70S 
Creeping or barren Iuie is called . . in English ground Iuie. 
1624 Cart. Smith Virginia v, 170 The poysoned weed is 
much in shape like our English luy. 1764 Churchill 
Gotham 1, The Ivy crawling o’er the hallow'd cell. 1814 
L. Hunt Feast Poets, Bacchus, or the Pirates (1815) 156 
And then an ivy, with a flowering shoot, Ran up the mast 
in rings. 1835 Hooker Brit. Flora I. 123 The Irish Ivy is 
much cultivated on account of the vastly larger size of its 
foliage, and its very rapid growth. 1837 Dickens Pickiu. 
vi, Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green. That creepeth o'er 
ruins old I 1839 Tennyson Lotos-eaters, Chor. Song i, 
Here are cool mosses deep, And thro’ the moss the ivies 
creep. 

0 . a 800 Corpus Gloss. 7x8 Hedera , ifejn. ^2425 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 644/26 Hcc edera , . . jwyn. a 1450 in Horstm. 
A Itengl. Leg. (1881) 277 pan se pai a howse a lytyll pam fro 
Oure-growne wyt I wen. 1483 Cath. Angl. 199/1 An Iven, 
edera. 153s Coverdale 2 Mace. vi. 7 They were con- 
strayned to weere garlandes of yven. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Ivin , Ivy. 1876-93 Ivin in north, dial, glossaries from 
Northumberland to Lincolnshire. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., 
I wens, or Ivvy, ivy. 

■y. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Ivory, ivy. 1 886 S. IV. 
Line. Gloss., Ivery, Iv'ry, often used for Ivy ; as * The ivery 
had grown thruff the roof'. 1895 E. Anglia Gloss., Ivory, 
ivy. 1895 Emerson Birds 56. 

f b Used as a sign that wine was sold within ; 
cf. ivy-garland in 3 d, and Ivy-bush. Obs. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 183 What nedeth a garlande, 
whyche is made of ivye, Shew a tavern wynelesse, also 
thry ve 1 . 14. . IVhy I can't be a Nun 358 in E. E. P. (1862) 
147 A fayxe garlond of yve grene Whyche hangeth at a 
taverne dore, Hyt ys a false token as I wene, But yf there 
be wyne gode and sewer. 1612 W. Parkes Curtainc-Dr . 
(1876) 37 The luy is hung out in almost euery place, and 
open market, kept as vnder the allowance of authority. 

2 . Applied, with distinctive addition, to various 
(usually climbing or creeping) plants of other 
genera. 

American or Five-leaved ivy, Virginia creeper, Atn- 
fielopsis hederacea or quinquefolia. Bindweed-leaved 
ivy, the genus Menispermum, Moon-seed. Boston or 
Japanese ivy, Ampelopsis triempidata. Colosseum 
or Kenilworth ivy. Ivy-leaved Toad-flax (Miller Plant-n. 
1884). German ivy, Senecio viikanoides, a variety of 
Groundsel (Webster 1804) ; Yellow German ivy, S. scandens ; 
Indian ivy, Scindapsus fieri usus ( Monstera deliciosa) and 
other species (Miller) ; Mexican ivy, Co bar a scandens 
(ibid.)', (American) Poison ivy, Rhus Toxicodendron 
( T teas. Bot. 1866) ; West Indian ivy, Marcgravia urn- 
bellata (Miller). See also Ground-ivy. 

1588 Greene Pandosto {1607) 20 To see if perchance the 
sheepe was browzing on the sea Iuie. 1760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. App. 316 Ivy, Bindweed-leaved, Menispermutn. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 53/2 Amfielopsis . . hederacea, the Virginian 
Creeper or American Ivy. Ibid. 632/2 Ivy.. German, a 
garden name for Senecio viikanoides. 1879 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n., Five-leaved Ivy , a common garden 
name for the Virginia creeper, A mpdofisis hederacea. 

3 . at t rib . and Comb . a. simple attributive, as 
ivy-bloom , -bud, f-crop, - crown , -shroud, -stem, 
•wood, - wreath . b. instrumental, as ivy-bound, 

- circled , - clad , -covered, - crowned , -gnarled, -hung, 
-mantled, - ridden , f -tapissed, -twined, -walled, 
-wimpled, - -wound \ -wreathed adjs. c. similative, 
as ivy-twisted adj. 

. *821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i. 745 The yellow bees 
m the ’ivy -bloom. 186a Barnes Hivomely Rhymes I. 201 
Avore the walls wer ’ivy-bound. a 1593 Marlowe * Come, 
Hve with me’ v, A beft of straw and ’ivie buds. 1622 
Drayton Poly-olb, xxvt. 118 An ’Iuy-seeled Bower. 1875 
W. M<Ilwraitii Guide Wigtownshire 83 A small two- 
storied * ivy. clad tower. 187a JenkinsoN Guide Eng. Lakes 
(1S79) 5 *The ivy-covered house passed on the left is ‘The 
Knoll . c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 2x4 ’Ifi* croppcna on pain 
monSe xegaderod pe we hataS ianuarius. a 1100 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.AVuJcfcer 298/22 Corimbus, ifigerop. a 1747 Holds- 
vqrth Rem. Virgil 26 The ’Ivy crown is mentioned 


frequently by the ancients, as worn by the poets in those 
days. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 16 Whom lovely Venus. .To 
’ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab ix. 128 
Soothing notes Of ’ivy-fingered winds. 1867 Mrs. Stowe 
Knccktngxn It el. Poems 14 * Ivy-gnarled and weed-bejangled. 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. <y It. Jm/s.( 1872) I. 58 Gray and ’ivy- 
hung antiquity. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sal. v. i. 9 Renowmed 
Aquine, now I.. to thy hand yeeld up the ’iuye-mace From 
crabbed Persius, and more smooth Horace. 1750 Gray’ Elegy 
9 Save that from yonder *ivy-mantled tower The moping owl 
does to the moon complain. 1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's 
End 87 The silvery music of the old bells in the ’ivy-netted 
tower. 1867 W. Cory Lett. 4- Jrnls. (1897) 197 Never have 
I seen ruins so ruinous, so *ivy-riddcn. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 322 Monstrous * ivy-stems Claspt the gray walls with 
hairy-fibred arms. 1675 Hobbes Odyss. (1677) 192 And in 
a basket sets on bread of wheat, And in an *ivy-tankard 
wine good store. 1602 Carew Cornwall xn b, Onely there 
lemaine the *Iuie-tapissed wals of the keepe. 1820 W. 
Tqoke tr. Lucian I. 314 The ’ivy-turned thyrsus in his hand. 
1863 I* WillIams Bafitistery II. xxiii. (1874) 74 In ’ivy- 
walled solitude. 1621 S. Ward Happiness of Practice (1627) 

9 Owles in *Iuy-woods. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 3 Passing it 
thorow Ivy wood. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies (1645) 183 The 
ivywood and divers others. 1896 ‘ M. Field ' Attila 11. 36 
The bowl of ivy-wood Our hero drinks from. 1866 J. B. 
Rose tr. Ovid's Met. 309 The thyrsus ’ivy-wound. 

d. Special comb. : ivy-bells, the Ivy-leaved 
Bell-flower, Campanula hederacea (Britten & Hol- 
land) ; ivy-bind, a climbing ivy stem ; ivy-bind- 
weed, Climbing Buckwheat, Polygonum Convol- 
vulus ; ivy broom rape, a species of Orobanche , 
with purple stem, parasitic upon ivy ; ivy-chick- 
weed, Ivy-leaved Speedwell, Veronica hederifolia 
(Britten & Holland) ; ivy-dart, the thyrsus ; ivy- 
fern (see quot.) ; ivy-garland, a garland of ivy, 
formerly the sign of a house where wine was sold : 
cf. Ivy-bush ; ivy-geranium, the procumbent Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium ; ivy-girl, an effigy of a girl 
formed of ivy : see quots., and cf. holly -boy s.v. 
Holly’ 3 ; ivy (grape)-vine, a species of vine, I 
Vitis indivisa (Miller Plant-n . 1884); ivy-gum, 
the resinous juice which exudes from the ivy ; cf. 
gum ivy (Gum sb 2 3 b) ; ivy- like a., like or 
resembling ivy ; ivy-owl (see quot.) ; ivy -resin = 
ivy-gum ; ivy-twine = ivy-bind ; ivy-vine, the 
Virginia Creeper; ivy-wort, {a) Lindley’s name 
for the natural order Araliaccx , which includes the 
ivy and its congeners ; ( b ) see quot. 1640 for ivy- 
like. Also IVY'-BUSH, -LEAF, -LEAVED, -TOD, -TREE. 

1731 T. Cox Magna Brit. VI. 232/2 [The lightning] ran 
down in the Form of an * Ivy-bind, searing the Tree. 2578 
Lyte Dodoens in. liii. 394 This kindc of Bindeweede is 
called . . Windweede, or ’luybindweede. 1879 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n., Ivy-Bindweed, Polygonum Convolvulus, 
a 1662 Holyday Juvenal 234 For in Pierian caves he never 
sings, Nor with an ’ivy-dart divinely raves. 1865 Gosse 
Land <J* Sea (1874) 351 The curious * Ivy- fern, Hemionitis 
palmata, whose five-angled leaves, grovelling on the ground, 
clothed with a bristling crop of red down [etc.]. 2553 T. 

Wilson Rhet. (1580) 177 By an *Ivie garland, we judge there 
is wine to sell. 2894 Daily Newsxj July 6/5 Drooping sprays 
of ’ivy geranium, with its beautiful pointed leaves of 
brightest, glossiest green. 1736 Pegge Kenticisnis, Holly- 
boys and * Ivy-girls, in West Kent, figures in the form of a boy 
and girl, made one of holly, the other of ivy, upon a Shrove 
Tuesday, to make sport with. 1779 Gcntl. Mag. XLIX. 137 
The boys . . in another part of the village, were assembled 
together and burning what they called an Ivy Girl , which 
they bad stolen from the girls. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 

* Ivy-gum. 1862 Miss Pratt Flower. PL III. 103 In the 
soutli of Europe and north of Africa, an exudation is found 
on the old trunks of the Ivy, called ivy-gum. 1640 Parkin- 
son Thcat. Bot. v. xcv. 681 Cytnbalaria I tali ca Hederacea, 
the Italian Gondelo or ’I vie like leafe. Ibid. 682 We may 
call it in English eyther Iviewortor the Ivie like leafe. 284a 
H. Rogers Ess. I. i. 20 Wit .. so disproportionate, that it 
conceals in its ivy-like luxuriance the robust wisdom about 
which it coils itself. 2678 Ray Willughby s Omith. 202 
The common brown or ’Ivy-Owl. 2753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., *Ivy Restn» .is brought from Persia, and some other 
of the hot countries. . . It is said to be emollient and deter- 
gent, and to make a noble balsam for fresh wounds. 2597-8 
Bp, Hall Sal., Defame Envie 19 Nor the low bush feares 
climbing ’yvy-twine. 1867 Mrs. Stowe Knocking in Rel. 
Poems. 12 The bolt is clogged and dusty ; Many-fingered 
’ivy-vine Seals it fast with twist and twine. 2640 * I vie wort 
[see ivy-like\. 18 66 Treas. Bot. 85/1 Araliacez (Araliads, 
Ivyworts), form a small natural order closely approaching 
umbellifers. 

Hence I*vy v. Irans., to cover with or as with 
ivy (cf. Ivied) ; in quot._/%: 

2843 Lowell Poems. Prometheus , Earth with her twining 
memories ivies o’er Their holy sepulchres. 

Ivy, variant of Ive in Hebb Ive. 

I*vy-fce:rry. Also ivenberry. The fruit or 
seed of the ivy. 

C1400 Maun dev’. (2S39) xv. 268 It [a tree] is alJe grene as 
it were Ivy Beryes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 299/1 An Iven bery, 
cornubus. 1S30 Palsgr. 235/1 Ivy berry, groyne de hierre. 
2634 Milton Comus 55 His clustering locks, With ivy-berries 
wreathed. 

Ivy-busli. A bushy branch of ivy; fig. a 
place of concealment or retirement, f b. spec. A 
bush of ivy or a representation of it, placed outside 
a tavern as a sign that wine was sold there; often 
in phrase good wine needs no ivy-bush ; hence, the 
tavern itself (obs.). Cf. Bush sb. 1 5. f Hence fig. 

A sign or display (of anything) (obs.). 

2576 Fleming Panop L Epist. 3S2 Hee is never from the 


Ivie bush : his iippes are ahvayes staynd with the Juice of 
Bacchus his berries. 1580 Lyly Euphues Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 
204 Where the wine is neat, tber needeth no Iuie-bush. 
2592 Florio 2 ndFruites 185 Womens beauty.. is like vnto 
an luy bush, that cals men to ihe tauera, but hangs itselfc 
withoute to winds and wether. 16x3 W. Parkes Curtaine - 
Dr. (1876) 12 Then Tobacco was an Indian, vnplckt and 
vnpiped, now made the common Iuy-bush of luxury. 2648 
Jenkyn Blind Guide i. 14 This Ivye-hush of boasting doth 
but shew the badnesse of his wine. 2699 Locke Educ. (ed, 4) 
§ 94 An old Boy at his first appearance, with ail the 
Gravity of his Ivy-Bm>h about him, is sure to draw on him 
the Eyes aqd Chirping of the whole Town Volcry. 2738 
Swift P elite Conv. 1. 94 ‘ Pr’y thee, how did the Fool Iook V 
‘ Look ! Egad, he look’d for all the World like an Owl in an 
Ivy Bush *. 2823 A. Clarke Mem. Wesley Fam. 232 Mr. 
Wesley gave out the following line; ‘Like to an owl in 
ivy-bush : 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Prov. 262 Like an owl in an 
ivy-bush. 

Ivyl, obs. form of Evil. . 

I’vy-lea*f. A leaf of ivy ; + taken as the type 
of a thing of little value. To pipe in (with) an ivy- 
leaf (fig.), to console oneself (for failure, etc.) with 
some frivolous employment (obs.). 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 326 Nim . . ifi^ leaf be on eorban 
wixb. C1374 Chaucer Troy l us v. 1433 But, Troylus, thou 
mayst now, este or weste. Pipe in an ivy leefe, if that the 
leste. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lcrvc in. vii. (Skeat) 1 . 50 Far 
wel the gardiner, he may pipe with an yuc leafe, his fruite 
is failed. 1390 Gower Cortf II. -r That all ms worth an 
yvy lefe. 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Proz>. 425 To pipe in an ivy 
leaf, to go and engage in any sterile or idle occupation, to 
hang one’s heels up, 

Xvy-Ieaved, a. Having quinqiianguJar leaves 
like those of the common ivy. 

In many names of plants, as Ivy-leaved Bellflower, 
Campanula hederacea', I. Chickweed or Speedwell, 
Ivy-chickwecd ; I. Crowfoot, Kan urn ulus hcderacetis ; 

I. Duckweed, Lonna Iris u lea', I. Pelargonium, a 
creeping species of Pelargonium', I. Toad-flax, Linaria 
Cymbalaria . 

1789 J. Pilkington View Derby sit. I. viii. 417 Ranun- 
culus hederaceus, Ivy-leaved Crowfoot. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pl. IV. 125 Ivy-leaved Toad-flax .. is a common 
plant on the walls of gardens. 1887 Daily News n July 
3/7 A magnificent display of ivy-leaved pelargoniums. 
I'Vy-to'd. arch. [See Tod.] = Ivy-bush. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 67 At length within an 
Y uie todde . . I heard a busie bustling. ^ 1603 D rayton Heroic. 
Ep. xiii. 158 Roosted all day within an Ivy Tod. 2798 
Coleridge A tic. Mar. vu. v, When the ivy-tod is heavy 
with snow. 2885 Tennyson Balin 330 The battlement over* 
topt with ivytods. 

I-vy-tree‘. 

+ 1 . A large plant- ofivy. Obs. 

238a Wvclif 1 Kings xix. 4 Whanne he was comen, and 
satte vndir an yue tree, 1530 Palsgr. 235/t Ivy tree, 
hierre. 1707 Curios, in Husb. <$• Gard. 71 Trunks of Ivy. 
Trees, that grew along on the Ground. 

2 . a. An evergreen tree of New Zealand ( Panax 
Colettsoi ) ; also Otago Ivy. tree, b. A North Ameri- 
can genus of evergreens, American Laurel, Kalntia. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 316 Ivy-tree of America, 
Kalmia. 2883 J. Hector Hand-bk. New Zealand 127 
Horoeka, ivy-tree, an ornamental, slender, and sparingly- 
branched tree. Wood close-grained and tough. 1884 Miller 
Plant-n., Panax Colettsoi, Otago Ivy-tree. 

Iw, obs. form of Yew. 

tX-wake,^. Obs. In 3 i-wakien. [f. I- 1 * 
Wake v. : cf. MHG. gcwachtnl\ inlr . To wake. 

c 1205 Lay. 28082 gon ich iwakicn: SwiSe ich gon to 
quakien. 

I- waked, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Wake v. 

+ X-wa*ld, i-weld, sb. Obs. [OE. geweald 
( — OS. giwald OHG. ga-, giwalt, M HG. and Ger. 
gezualt, Du. geweld), f, gc-, I- 1 + root wafd-, of 
weald-an : see Wield z/.] Power. 

a 1000 Cxdmons Gen. 635 (Gr.) ponne he his ge weald 
hafaS. CH75 Lamb. Horn. 103 pc mon ne ah his modes 
iwald. a 2250 Owl 4- Night, :5m Godd hit wot l heo nah 
iweld, Tha heo hine malue kukeweld. 

tl-walden, v. Obs . [OE. gewcaldan ( =* OS. 
giwaldan , OHG. giwa/tan, MHG. gcwaltcn , Goth. 
gawaldan), f. gc-, 1-1 + wealdatt : see Wield vP] 
Irans. To have power over ; to sway, rule, control. 

c 1000 /Elfrjc Horn. II. 303 Ic-.^ewealde ealles middan- 
eardes. <*1x75 Colt. Horn. 231 Drihten. .alre sceafie jcwalt. 
c 1205 Lay. 17213 Mid lisle me xnai ihalden J>at strcngSc ne 
mai iwalden. 

I-walken, M E. pa. pple. of Walk vP I« walled, 
of Wall v. I- wan : see I-wox. X- waned, ME. 
pa. pple. of Wane* v. I-war, i-ware, i*warre, 
obs. ff. Awabe. I-warisd, ME. pa. pple. of 
Wabish v. I- warned, of Warn* v. 
f I-wa*rneas. Obs. [f. hoar, obs. f. Awabe -f 
-XES 3 .] Watchfulness, vigilance, wariness. 

a 1250 Owl ff Night. 1226 Grctc duntes beoth the lasse, 

Jef me i-kepth raid l-wamessc, 

I-warpen, ME. pa. pple. of Waiu* y. I- 
wasche(n, i-washe, i-wasshen, of Wash v. 
I-wasted, of Waste v. I-watred, of Wateb v. 

I- waxen, of Wax v. 

Iwce, Iwe, obs. forms of Juice, Jew'. 

X-wedded, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Wed v. 
f X-we de. obs. [OE. gcwxJc, -wide ( « OHG, 
ga-,giwati , I- 1 -rwxd, wide, 

wcJe, Weed sb.) A garment, a weed. 

cqso L iruiisf. Gosp. Main :ii. 4 Dc ilea soSJice iahannes 
hifde gewede cf herum &e.*a camella. c xooo /ELjiiC Hem. 
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II. i^8 He nolde awendan bis xe\vzeda 5 e he on westene 
h^fde. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 109 On etc and on wete. and 
ec on i wed an. c 1205^ Lay. 9450 On heo duden heore 
iweden. Ibid. 26754 Ne nime }e nenne stede No nanes 
cnihtes iwede. 

I-weie, i-weye, ME. pa. pple. of Weigh v. 
I- weld, of Well v. I-weld : see I-wald. 

+ I-welde, v. Obs. Also 3ewilde(n. [OE. 
gewiffdan, - wyldan , I. geweaid, I-wald : see Wield 
e/.] traus. To exercise power over; to wield, rule ; 
to subdue. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Mark v. 4 Hine nan man gewyldan ne 
mihte. c 1175 Lamb. Horn, nx lwisliche >a clennesse 
iwelt alle unpeawes. CX205 Lay. 9029 Tou and twenti 
wintre pis lond he iwalde. 

I-welled, ME. pa. pple. of Well v. I- 
wemmed, of Weh v., to stain. 

f I-wende, sb . Obs. [ME.; origin obscure: 
perh. related to next.] ? Contrivances. 

a 1250 Ozvt <5- Night. 651 Men habbet, among other i-wende, 
A rum-hus at hore bures ende. 

f I-we-nde, v. Obs. [OE. gewytdan (=OHG. 
giwenten , Goth, gawandjan ), f. ge-, I - 1 + wyidan 
to turn, Wend.] 

1 . trans. To turn ; to change ; to bring about. 

Beowulf (Z) 315 Gu 5 -beorna sum wieg ^e-wende. <xxooo 

Czdmon's Gen. 427 (Gr.) jif hit eower amis ma^e jevvendan 
mid wibte, past {etc.], c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 97 Matheus pet 
wes cachepol, pene he iwende to god-spellere. a X225 
Auer. A.254 Sansumes foxes, pet hefden pe nebbes euerichon 
iwend frommard o 5 er. 

2 . To turn oneself; to turn; to go. a. reji. 

a xoqo Boetk. Metr. xxii. 1x3 iE^hwilc. .hine hrae 5 e sceolde 
eft gewendan in to sinum modes gemynde. c 1275 Passion 
Our Lord 1x2 in O. E. *1 fisc. 40 He hym. vt iwende al bi 
puster nyhte. 

b. intr. To turn, wend one's way, go. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 193 Hie. .sippan nmfre to unrihtum ne 
gewenda 5 . c 1000 ./Elfric Horn. I. 60 Drusiana pa aras . . 
and.. ham geuende. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 07 Hit iwendeS 
from ufele to gode. a X22S St. Marker. 1 Hire mo< 5 er wes 
iwend pe wei pe worldliche men..schulen iwenden. C1275 
Passion our Lord 148 in O. E. Misc. 41 Vre louerd myd 
heom iwende to geth-semany. a 1300 Floriz <5- Bi. 61 Hire 
to feche ihc wille i-wende. 

tl-wene, V. Obs. [OE . gcwlnan (=Goth. 
gaxvlnjan), (. ge-, I- 1 + wenan to Week.] trans. 
and intr. To expect ; to hope ; to think, suppose. 

a xooo Juliana 453 (Gr.) Ic . . me Jtyslicre ter ^rajc ne 
Sew ende I c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixviii. 3 Ic on God minne 
. . gewene. c 1205 Lay. 20237 Al hit o 3 er iwar 5 : o 5 er he 
iwende. 0x275 Ibid. 17722 Ware his euere J>e man .. hat 
wolde hit iwene hat he soch were. 

I-wenet, ME. pa. pple. of Wean v. I- went, 
of Wend v. X-weorht, of Work v. 
fl-we’pen. Obs. [f. 1-1 + sue fen. Weapon: 
cf. OHG. giwifani, gtw&fcne, MHG. gesu&fen, 
•■wx/eit.] Weapons, arms, equipment. 

c t205 Lay*. 283S8 He hehte his cnihtes alle mid alle heore 
iwepnen ut of barh:e wenden. 

I-wepened, i-wepned, ME. pa. pple. of 
Weapon v. I- wept, of Weep v. I-werned, 
of Warn v. I-werred, of War v. I-wer3ed, 
of Worse v. I-wesehen, i-wesseen, of Wash 
v. I-wot, of Wet -j. I-wevo, of Weave v. 
I-werche : see I-wurche. 
t I-whilea, adv. and conj. Obs. In 4 i-whils, 
ewhila, ywhils. [f. Whiles : the nature of the 
prefix is obscure.] a. adv. In the mean time, 
meanwhile, b. conj. Whilst. 

a 1340 Hami-ole Psalter ix. 23, I whils [t wickid prides 
kyndeld is pe pore. Ibid xxxix. rl What profetabilte is in 
my blodc: ywhils I descend in compcioun. Ibid. xd. t4 
lhai sail resayfe mykil mare when this life is endid and 
1 whils that sail be wcle sutlrand. 

Iwllillc, early ME. form of OE. gehwylc , Each, 
q* v - X-whited, ME. pa. pple. of White v. 
fl-Wi-lit, a. Obs. [f. 1-1+ ME. 1 ui/il: see 
Wight a.] Valiant, brave. 

4t205 Lav. 13175 He chxs of J)an iw*ihte ten Jmsend 
cmhtcn. 

f I-wil, a. Obs. [f. stem of Will v. ; cf. Goth. 
gasvilja, -jis willing.] Pleasant, agreeable. 

41205 Lay. J7123 Hit weoren him xwi 3 e iwil bat he herof 
wustc. Ibid. 29515 pat him wes ful iwiL 

Iwil, obs. Sc. form of Evil. 
tl-wi-U, sb. Obs. Forms: i sowil(I, 2-3 
i-wil, 1 -wille, 3-4 ywyl, ywillo. [OE. gcvjill 
and 34:01/4, f. 1-1 + stem of xuill-an to Will.] 
Will, wish ; pleasure. 

4 823 K. .Elmed Batik, iy. On yWra manna scwilL 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 61 God. .3ife u* to Mm god Iwil. Ibid. 
03 pxt wcorc wes bigunnen on^en codes iwillan. c 1205 
Lay. 6229 jif hit weorc Jnn iwilJe and \>u hit don wolde^t. 
a 1275 Pro v. .'Elfrod in 0 . E. Misc. 129 Ich teile him 
for a dote, had saitfh] al is y- wille, J*anne he sulde ten stille. 
x^uAytnh. 94 Hycris myn ywyl to spekene of uirtue more 
opcnliche. 

I- wilnod, -ot, ME. pa. pple. of Wiuf v, 

I I - win, sb. 06 s . Also i-\vyn. [OE. ^end)i{n 
(« OS. giioiit , OHG. gi~, geiviit, MHG. grxii/t, 
G. grvimt), U ge-, I-' 4 - winnan to labour; to 
sutler ; to fight, contend ; to win : see Win v.] 

L Labour, toil ; suffering. (Only in OE.) 

*9©o tr. BaJds Hist. u. i v j\ pui 3cv.in S: 


^elic, heos ^emeu fe wses. c xooo Ags. Gosf. Luke xxii. 44 
He waes on ge whine & hine lange jebxd. 

2 . Battle, war ; contest, strife. 

c883 K. /Elfred Boetk. xxiv. § 2 Sume..tilia5 bonne Jj as 
xe^Ser se on sibbe ge on jewinne. 01205 Lay. 9044 Ne 
biliEfde he nsuer n£enne..pat heold feht and iwin Swadude 
Kinbelin. 

3 . Gain, profit. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) civ. 39 Hi folca jewinn fremdra 
xesaston. CX27S Duty of Christians 91 in O. E. Misc. 144 
Idelschipe and IuJ?er iwyn.AVe mote for-sake. 
t I-win, -wiane, v. Obs. Forms: i se- 
•tvinnan, 2-4 i-winne(n, 4 y-wynne. [OE. ge- 
zuinnan (= 0 S . gewinnan, OHG . gawinnan, Ger. 
and Du. gewinntn), f. gc-, 1-1 + v/innan to labour, 
struggle, suffer, Win.] 

1 . intr. To struggle, contend, fight. (Only in OE.) 

971 Blickl. Ham. 173 Hu hie wij> Simone psem dry fiestlice 

jefliton and gewunnon, 

2 . To gain by struggling or fighting, to win. 

a 1000 Boetk. Metr. i. 17 £)a wajs Romana rice gewunnen. 
ixiioo O. E. Chron. an. 1090 Hu he mihte. .Normandixe of 
him sewinnam c 1205 Lay. 2194 Brutlond heo wolden 
iwinnen. Ibid, 2560 pus he iwon al pis iond % <21250 Prov. 
sElfred in O. E. Misc. ixo pe mon be on his youhpe swo 
svvinkep, and worldes weole her iwinp. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 106S7 [Hiil bilaye pe castel longe, ar hii him mi^te 
iwinne. c X305 St. Christopher 194 in E. E. P. (1862) 65 
Wei au}te heo heuene iwinne. CX380 Sir Ferutnb. 478 Say 
him. .pat pov hem ywonne heer. Ibid. 4969 If we mowe pe 
tour y wynne. 

I-wipet, ME. pa. pple. of Wipe v. 

Iwis, ywis (iwi*s), adj., adv., and sb. arch. 
Forms: a. r sewis, 2-7 iwis, (4-5 i-wis, 4-7 
I-wis, 4-9 X wis) ; 2-4 iwiss, (6 I wys), 3-5 
ywys, 3-7 ywis, 4-6 iwys, e>wis, 6 ywus, 
yewus, 6-7 iwus, I wus. 0 . 3-6 iwisse, (3-4 
i-wisse, 4-7 X wisse), 4-5 iwise, iwysse, 4-7 
ywisso, 5 ywysse, 6 I wyso, yewisso, 7 1 wusse. 
Nearly every one of these forms occuis written con- 
tinuously, hyphened, and as two words ; in the two 
latter cases, those beginning with i have frequently 
a capital, I-wis , / wis, I wisse , etc. [a. OE. gewis 
adj. ( = 0 HG. giwis, MHG. and Du. gewis , Ger. 
gewiss certain), of which the neuter was used ad- 
verbially in ME. 0 . ME. iwisse adv. corresp. to 
an OE. type * gewis s& = OHG. ga- } giwisso, MHG. 
gewisse certainly. After 14th c., when final - e 
ceased to have any value, the two forms were mere 
variant spellings, as is seen by the riming of iwise 
with his in Cursor i)/.] 

A. adj. (gewis) Certain (subjectively and objec- 
tively). Only in OE. 

c8S8 K. ./Elf red Boetk. xli. § 4 Ic wundrije hwy swa 
mxnije wise men. .swa lytel jewis funden. C900 Ir. Bxda's 
Hist. iv. xxv. [xxiv.J (1890) 348 p®t is gesejen past he wmre 
Sewis his seolfes for'dfore. _ <z 1000 Guthlac v. (Goodwin) 30 
We syndon gewisse pines lifes. c xooo Gosp. Nicod. iii, Myd 
gewyssum gesceade vrn & clypa. .pone [manj. 

B. adv. (gewis, iwis, and iwisse ) Certainly, as- 
suredly, indeed, truly. (Often with weakened sense 
as a metrical tag.) 

The writing with capital I, and separation of the two 
elements, have led later authors to. understand and use it 
erroneously as = / wot, I know, as if a present of I wist . . 

? ci 160 Wintency Rule St. Beuct (1888) 39 Ic earn ^ewis 
wyrm Sc namgman. <11x75 Cott. Horn. 233 .He is iwiss 
mihti. ex 175 Lamb. Horn. 15 hit ma^en witen iwis pet 
hit is al for ure sunne. Ibid. 55 .pet is al soS, ful iwis. 
cxaoo Ok. min 687 patt sejyle he ful iwiss forr^i patt ta wass 
cumeun time. 01205 Lay. 29481 Iwis je bcod <Englisce 
cnglcn ilicchest. cx 250 Gen, % Dor. 159 De fifte day god 
made ywis of water, ilc fuel and eruerilc fts. <1 1300 Cursor 
iff. 876 (Colt.) For-bi b at l b° u b 313 ^ on b e m j s » piself bou 
wite pi wa, i-wis. I bid. 2967 (Colt.) Bot herd it es to kepe, 
iwise [v. rr. I. wys, i wis, I wis] pe ping pat ilk man wajd 
war his. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 17. And als Symond thoht this, 
Crist wist quat he thoht I wis. c 1340 Cursor M. 12749 
(Fairf.) Of pantera come perpantera e-wis Iv.r. i-wis). c 1386 
Chaucer Frank/. T. 635 With my deth I may be quyt ywis. 
c 1440 Generydes 862 To sey yow myn intent I wis. 1519 
Inter l. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 12 Yet nothynge so grose 
as the yerth I wys.. 1521 Bradshaw St. Werburge II. 599 
That prince Edmunde, the tbyrde son e-wis Of Edwarde 
senior, true foundour shulde be. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. 
f « ( x 593) 25 No marvell though thou be so proud and full of 
wordcs ywus. 1578 Churchyard Disc. Queen' s Entertainm. 
K iij, The cace is aunswered thus : You are not ruld by loue 
of babes, nor womens.willes yewus. . 1553 Marston Pygrnal. 
1. 140 And there (I wis) like no quaint siomack’t man Eates 
vp his armes. 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Scornful Lady 1. i, A come* 
Her wear, I wus, it b than those dangling slops. X748 Thom- 
son Cast. Indol. it. xlviii, To prove it were, I wis, To prove 
the beauteous world excels tne brute abyss. 1829 Hood 
Epping Hunt xviit, A well-bred horse he was, I wis. 1845 
Guest in Prcc. Philol. Soc. II. 160 Till lately, our editors 
always converted the innocent adverb i-wiss (certainly) into 
I wits, I know. 1865 Swinburne Poems Ball., Masque 
Queen Bersabe 48, 1 wis men shall spit at me. 

0 . ext 50 Gen. ff Ex. 91 Do gan nem dajjcn wel iwisse, 
Quan god hem ledde in-to blissc. cxrj$ Lay. 193 15 Mid 
moche blbse And richedom iwisse. c 1350 Will. Palcme 
Gil 3b, i.wisse, was it sebe, y wot wel pe sope. c 1400 Destr. 
TroyZyj All cold it became & the course hclde, Bothe of 
ymur tc airc, after I -wise, c 14x0 Sir C leges 4So*Tell me 
trcwth..Knowyste thou of that man?* The harper scyd, 
‘Yee, I wysse*. 1535 Fisher Ways Per/. Relig. \\ Lv 
(*376) 363, 1 uisse it is a thing much more reasonable. 1565 
Jewel Def.Afol. (1611) 36 Yc wisse, M. Harding, it greeveth 
you full sore they arc so many. 1598 Yosc Diana 10 For 
them the tender grasse ia pleasant vales doth growe ywisNC, 


Sweete shadowed riuer bankes tell me where my Syren us is. 
:66^ Cowley Cutter Coleman St. v. vi. An* these be your 
Visions ! little did I think I wusse — 0 what shall 1 do? 

7. For aphetic form wis see Wis adv. For in 
wis (perk in part an expansion of iwis), see Wl8 sb. 

a 1240 U reisun in Lamb . Horn. 187 As wis ase drope of Vj 
deorwurpe blod mahte w'aschen a-wai alle folkes fulpe ase 
wis lifes louerd pe ilke fif wallen ..wasene mine tif wines. 
c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 2521 An her endede to ful, in wis, 5 e boc 
5 e is hoten "enesis. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Ssrm. Tim. £6/1 
Alas, your sxnnes are so horrible, that none can be more: 
yea wis, sinne ? 

f C. sb. [the adj. used absol. : cf. OHG. giwisst, 
MG. gewisse 1 certainty and the mod. for certain.] 
Certainty : in phr. mid iwisse with certainty, cer- 
tainly ( ~ prec. adv.) ; also to iwisse for certain. Obs. 

axooo Rule St. Be net Ixviii. (Schroer) 128 Wite sejingra 
mid sewisse, pact hit him eal frama5. a xooo Assmanns 
Angelslichs II omit. 55 For San «3e we ny ton to nanum sewisse. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 40 penne haued he his mid iwisse. 
c 1205 Lay. 3545 Pences per buod an sunda To iwisse an 
hundrad punda. Ibid. 7607 Muchel wes pa blisse bat heo 
makeden mid iwdsse. a 1300 K. Horn 432 He gan hire fer 
to kesse Wel ofte mid y wisse. c 13x5 Shoreham 23 Wanne 
eny prest hb messe syngeth, I-lief hyt myd y-wys>e. 
Iwisch, obs. form of Juioe sb. 
t I-wi/slicke, adv. Obs. [OE. gewlslict , f. 
gewis + -lice (=Du. gewisselijk)-. see Iyvis and 
-LY-.] Certainly ; truly. 

c 1000 Ags.Gosp. Luke x.42 j;e-wislice an ping is nied-behefe. 
c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. III. 256 Ealle pa easternan ..tealdon 
pat seo lenctenliee emniht is ^ewislice 011 duodecima k!. 
april. city 5 Lamb. Horn, xir lwisliche pa clennesse iwelt 
alle unpeawes. CX205 Lay. 26184 Wha:r he mihle pcnc 
kzeisere iwbliche kepen. 

t Iwi'sse, iwise, v. Obs. [OE. gcwlsim, 
later gewtssian ( — OS. giwlsian, OHG. gaxvlsan, 
MHG. gcwlscn); f. gc-, I- 1 + j vision, wissian, f. 
wis, Wise.] trans. To direct, instruct. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 850 Bacdon . . p+et . . him ^ewisade 
waldend se goda. cxooo ^Elfric Horn. II. 150 Swa swa 
him Gregorius so r ^ewissode. — Josh. iii. 8 Du jewissa 
5 a sacerdas .. pset nig sebidon on pare ea. CX175 Lamb. 
Horn. 119 De helende us iwissie to his willan efre. fxxos 
Lay. 1525 Brutus .. iwende for 5 rihtes To pon ilkeweie per 
him iwised wes. a 1300 Prayer to Virgin 3 ! nO. E. Mite. 
195 pH praie ihesu crist pi sone pat he me i-wisse. c 1315 
Shoreham X22 Ase aungeles er he were y-bore Hys eldren 
hedde y*wysed. 

Hence f I-wisstmg, direction, instruction. 
c xooo ^Elfric On O. T. (Sweet Reader (ed. 2) 6$\ For 
fela $ewissungum 5 e sep an boc hmf 5 . 01x75 Lamb. Horn. 
93 Bi heore abbodes iwissunge. 

I- wist(e, pa. pple. and pa. t. of I-WiTfi(N, Obs . 
tl-wit. Obs. Also iwitfc, ywit(t.^ [OE. gc- 

wit(t (= OHG. gawitgi, gi-, gtwitgi, gtivitgc, 
MHG. gewizge, -witge), f. ge-, I - 1 + stem of wit-ait 
to know ; wit : cf. Wit sb.] Knowledge ; under- 
standing ; wits, senses. 

c883 K. /Elfred Boetk. v. § 3 Sio sedrefednes ma:^ pxt 
mod onstyrian, ac hio hit ne macs his sewittes bereanan. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 77 To syllcnne nis folce hys hxle 
jewit. a 1x75 Colt. Horn. 219 He 3escop tyen engle weroa 
. . Cherubim, jefildnesse of ywitte. c xzoo Vices 4* V 
19 He scolde sone bien ut of nis iwittc. a 1250 Owl <J- Night. 
772 For hit [the horse] non iwit ne kon, Hit berth on rugge 
gretc semes. 

I I - wite, ywite, (i), v - x Obs. Also 4 ywyte. 
Fa. t. iwiste, irvuste. Fa. pple. iwist, iwust, 
iwiten. [OE. gewil-an, pa. t. -viiste, pn. PP'°* 
witen, l. gc-, I- 1 + wil-an to know, to Wit.] 

1 . trans. To understand, knorv, get to know, learn. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. m. vi. [vni.] (jEqo) 174 Heo..ivoMon 

Sewitan hwmt pmt wmre. C950 Lindisf. Gosh. Matt, 
Nowiht [is], .jehyded pxt ne se jewitten. ibid. John il 9 
Da embehtmenn geuiston 5a 5c birladon [jait uieter. c 1000 
Apollonius (Th.) 13 Ga and xewite hwact se iunga man sy. 
<2x200 Moral Ode 382 (Lamb. MS.) po scullcn more of him 
. .iwiten his mihte & hb ore. Ibid. 17 (Trio. MS ) Elde me 
is bbtolen on ar ich hit iwiste. a 1225 Ancr. A*. 64 Iwileo 
et ower meiden hwo hit beo pxt is icumcn. c X275 l ****?? 
our Lord 262 in O. E. Misc. 44 Iwy te at hcoin pat hit 
iherde, and nouht ne axe me. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rous) 224 
Wane he woldc iwite ^wat man pe child ssolde be. X340 
Ayenb. 29 pou sselt ywyte bet per byep xix zenne*. 1393 
Lancl. P. PI. C. iv. 76 Let nat py Jyfc half. AVde what 
pow delest with py ryht syde. c 1460 Lautifal S06 ‘ c 
schull y wyte, seyde the mayde, For sche cometh ryde. 

2 . To watch, guard, preserve. 

C1205 Lay. 13570 We habbeoS ibcon..iwux 5 cd purh pmne 
stiwaerd, pe hauc 5 iwiten al pis mrd. <2 1240 Sawles if nr.u 
in Colt. Horn. 247 Ne bi 5 neaucr Iris hus for peos luncn wci 
iwist. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5540 In pe kinges tresone pat 
suerd ivvust ys. 134 o Ayenb. 212 Sire, ywyte ous, uor v ‘ c 
spill ep. 

tl-wite, (I), v . 2 Obs . Also 3 i-whiten, 
-wihten. Pa. /. iwat, Pa. fp!** iwiten. 
[OE. gcavltan, to look at; to turn one's eyes 
towards a place with the intention of going thither ; 
to depart, go away; to die, i. gC', I- 1 + wllan to 
see: see Wite t/. 1 ] intr. To go away, depait; 
to decease, die. 

97* Blickl. Horn. 233 Gif we ^cvritnp fram pe, ponne U<> 
we fremde from callum paim godum pe pu usSc^earwouei • 
c xooo ./El Fit ic Horn. I, 64 Nacodc wc w.crcn acenneue ai* 
nacodc u e jewitap. e x 175 Lamb. Horn. 03 p* fco» ‘*50 P c ^ 
adun and iwat. ri«>5 Lay. X3244 Wes 1 pcie like wxkC 
aNchebbcop for 3 iwiteru Ibid. 17335 He sxt sulicyrc |<n 
he wolde cf woriden iwiten. Ibid. 3x311 pc uulf heom 1 
iwiie 5 and alle heom abitcJ. Ibid. 35616 J’cnc bcoic 1* 
ixmat pat be to ) ere cerpe twhat. 



I-WITNESS, 


I-YEVE. 


I-wite(n, ME. pa. pple. of Wite v., to blame, 
fl-wi'tness. Obs, [OE. gewitues{s ( = OHG. 
gawignessl), f. ge-, 1 - 1 + Witness.] Knowledge ; 
witness, testimony ; the act of witnessing. 

c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxix. § 2 Buton Godes willan & 
buton his $ewitnesse. 971 Blickl. Horn. 153 pa bletsode 
he eft Marian lichoman 011 Moyses boca sewitnesse. CX175 
Lamb. Horn. 91 Crist aras of deaffe, and on ure iwitnesse 
astah to heofene. Ibid. 131 Sancte iobannes baptiste, pe 
ure drihten her iwitnesse. aizzs Leg-. Hath . 2491 To 
beoren hire witnesse [v.r. iwitnesse] of hire hwite meiffhad. 

+ 1 -wi‘tterli, adv. Obs.. [Cf. Witterly.] Cer- 
tainly, of a truth. 

£1205 Lay. 17582 pat wes a pan time. tun swiffe hende. 
pat mon nu iwitterli clepeff seint Deouwi. • 

t I- wrve, ywive, v. Obs. [OE. gczuijbau, f. 
ge-, I- 1 + wtfian to Wive.] intr. To take a wife, 
to marry. 

cxooo ^Ilfric Judg. iii. 6 And gewifodon him. . on pam 
hzepenum msedenum. a 1250 Prov. sElfrcd 267 in O. B. 
A fisc. 1 18 Wo is him pat vuel wif bryngep to his cotlyf, so 
him is alyue, pat vuel e ywyuep. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
10888 He adde iwiued & an eir adde also. 

X- wived, ME. pa. pple. of Wive v. 

Iwlaht, pa. pple. of Wlecche v. Obs., to make 
lukewarm. 

tI-WO*n,i-wan. Obs. [f. I- 1 + Won, hope, etc.] 

1 . Hope ; expectation ; resource ; chance, fortune. 

c X205 Lay. 7706 Mid pere 3eue he heom ouer-com pat was 

ba pat bezste iwan. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10790 As me 
pincp turne a}e uort god sende betere iwon [nwc manie 
fon]. a 1300 Leg. Rood 26 He..of-s\vonhe is owe mete : he 
nuste no betere iwon. c 1300 Beket 1022 Ich have nou 
lither iwon. Ibid . i7i2 > Rathere he wolde thane deth afonge 
bote there were other iwon. 

2 . Fortune, substance, property. 

CSS 75 Death in O. E. Misc. 172 His freondes striueff to 
gripen his i»won. 

I-wonded, ME. pa. pple. of Wound v. I- 
wonde(n, of Wind v. I-wone: see I-wune. 
I-wo(n)ne, ME. pa. pple. of Win v. I-woned, 
i-wont, of Won v. : see Wont a. I-woost, 
ME. pa. pple. of Wit v. I-wope, of Weep v. 

+ 1 -WO‘rdecl, a. Obs. [f. I-i + Word + -ed 2 .] 
Full of words, talkative, garrulous. 

a X2Z5 After. R. 78 Veole iwordede mon selff pe psalm- 
wurhte, ne schal neuer leden riht Hf on eorffe. 
I-worpe(n, ME. pa. pple. of Warp v. I- 
worred, of War v. I-worff-, i-worschipped, 
of Worship v . I-worsed, of Worse v. 
t I-wo-rth, ywo'rtli, v. Obs. Forms : i se- 
woortf-an, -wyr'S-an, 2 gewurffen, 2-3 iwurtfe(n, 
-po(n, 3 iworpo(n, 3-4 yworpe. Pa. t. t sewearft, 
pi. -wurtton, 2 geweartf, -warS, 2-3 iwearfi, i- 
warS, 3 iwmrS, iwertt, pi. iwurtton, 4 yworp. 
Pa. pple. 1 soworden, 2 gowuiften, 2-3 iwurSen, 
iwortfan, 4 yworthe, i-worth(e. [OE. gezveord-afi 
( = OS. ghuerdan, OHG. gawerdan , MHG. gezuer- 
deii ), f. ge-, I- 1 + weortian, OS. werdan, Goth. 
ivairfan to become : see Worth v .] 

1 . intr. To become, or turn to (something) ; in 
pass, to be made or have become (something). 

The complement of the predicate may be a sb., adj., 
pa.pple. (forming a passive voice), sb. in the dat. or with to, 
or a prep, phrase, as mid cilde with child. 
a 900 Cynewulf Crist 210 Ic his modor gewearff. c 1000 
/Elfric Gen . xxi. 18 He gewyrp micelre mae^pe. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. John i. 14 Dxt word waes flaesc geworden. a XX75 Cott. 
Horn. 227 paffe he man 3ewarff, pa was he acennea of pe 
clene meidene. c X175 Lamb. Hottt.Qg pa iwarS bat folc 
swiffe abluied. c 1205 Lay. 259 Hit iwerd pere .. pat peos 
3 unge wiman iwerff hire mid childe. Ibid. 3733 Cordoille 
com pat wourd, pat heo was iworffen widewe [£ 1275 pat 370 
was widewe iworpe]. Ibid. 18171 He wur 5 eliche nvarff him 
to kinge. a X225 Ancr. R. 140 Hit schal iwur 3 en ful Iiht. 
<1x300 Fragut. Rev. Sifts iv. in E . E. P. (1862) 17 Bepench 
pat pou salt iworpe and forroti to axen and erpe. c X369 
Chaucer Dethe Blauttche 578, I wrechch..of al pe blysse 
pat euer was maked..Y worthe {v.r. I worp] worste of al 
wyghtys. c 1380 Sir Fcrttmb . 2908 After euerech of hure 
strokes grute, ys body al swart y-worp. c 2394 P. PI. Crcde 
665 pei wolden y-worpen so grete To passen any mans 
mi^t. 

2 . To happen, come to pass, come into being ; 
to be made. 

C893 K. /Elfred Or os. v. x. § i Eac on pa;m Scare gewur- 
don monega wundor. cxooo A ?s. Gosp. John iii. g Hu 
magon Sas Ping 3 us geweorpan? <z 1175 Cott. Horn. 223 
He ne eweo naht jewurSe man. .ac he cweS : Uton 3ewur- 
can man £0 ure anh’enesse. <r 117$ Lamb. Ham. 93 Da 
iwearS per muchel eie on godes folke. C 1205 Lay. 22735 Ich 
mai sugge hu hit iwar 3 . Ibid. 32240, Iwurffe pet iwur 3 e, 
iwur 5 e Godes wille l Amen. <t 1225 A tier . R . 52 Al pc w o 
pet nu is & euer 3ete was, & euer schal iwuroen. c 1230 
HaliMeid. 33, 1 wurSe hit al pat ha habbehire wil ofstreon. 
1340 Ayettb. 262 Yworpe pi wil ase ine heuene and ine erpe. 

3 . To come, arrive, get to be (at a place). 

^01205 Lay. 9123 Fromward peon londe of Jerusalem 
iwurScn heo beo 3 in BeSleem. Ibid. 29555 per heo iwur 5 en 
to [c 1275 Hii to him wende], 

4 . To befall, to happen to (a person). 

Impers. with acc. or dat. 

a xooo Judith 260 (Gr.), Hu 5 one cumbolwisan . . hmfde 
Seworden. c 1205 Lay. 2236 Sel pc seal iwurSen [c 1275 Wei 
pe sal bi-tyde]. c 1230 Halt J leid. 45 After pi word.. mote 
me iwurSen* 

5 . To come acceptably to; to please, he agree- 
able ; to be agreed upon. 

Vol. V. 
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Impersonal , with acc. or dat., ne mihte heom r.uttrSett, 
they could not agree. 

£893 K. /Elfred Ores. iv. vL §15 Hie sewearS pmt hie 
wolden to Romanum fripes wilnian. a xooo Andreas 307 
Hu gewearo pe pss ? 10x4 O. E. Citron. (MS. E.), gewearp 
him and pam folce on Lindesige anes 5 a:t hi hine horsian 
sceoldan. c 1175 Lamb. H am. 93 Hwi iwearS hine [Ananias 
& Sapphira] swa, pet 3it dursten fondian godes ? c 1205 Lay. 
29427 pa ne mihtte heom iwurffe wha pis lond scolde a3en. 

6. Let twurden , let (a tiling) be or go (as it will), 
let be, let or leave alone. 

c 1205 Lay. 3343 Lauerd beo peu stille, let me al iwurpen. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 414 Marthe haueff hire mester, leteff hire 
i-wurffen. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1535 He lete pe king al 
iworpe & to rome a^en drou. 1340 Ayettb. 40 pe ualse 
demeres, pet..Zellep hare domes, oper ham letep yworpe. 
* 377 . Langl, P. PL B. vi. 228 Late god take pe vemaunce; 
The 13 pei done yvel, Late pow god y-worpe ^ 1387 Trevisa 
Higdeti (Rolls) VI. 279 Bote we letep God i-worpe wip his 
owne privete. 

I- worthe(n, ME. pa. pple. of Worth v. X- 
wost(e, of Wit v. I-wounde, of Wind v. 
I- wounded, of Wound v. I- woven, of Weave 
v. I-wose (n, of Wax v. I-wrapped, of 
Wbap v. 

I I - wra'the, v. Obs. [OE. gewraiian, ME. 
•tea, f. gs-, I- 1 + zurdd£an: see Wrath z\] Irons. 
To make angry or wroth ; rijl. to become angry. 

c X075 o. E : Citron. (MS. A.) an. 1070 pa .. ^ewraffede 
hine se arcebiscop Landfranc. CX205 Lay. 27698 Walwain 
pat bihedde..and he hine iwraffede. 

I-wraththed, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Wrath v. 
I-wreied, -id, of Wray v . I-wreken, of 
Wreak v. I-wrete, of Write v. I-wreped, 
i-wrepped, of Wrethe v. } to anger. I-wreyed, 
of Wray v. I-wrien, i-wri3en, of wrigh , Wry 
v ., to cover, veil, conceal. 

+ I-wri't. Obs. [OE. gewrit, i. writ an to 
Write : cf. Writ.] Something written ; a writing, 
a treatise. 

c 893 K. iELFRED Oros. 1. i. § 6 peah pe xewrito oft nemnen 
eal pa lond Media oppe Asiria. 971 Blickl. Horn. 177 pa 
heht he .. rmdan pxt ^ewrit beforan him. ^ ^1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 133^ Alswuche wise spekeff ffe eorSliche king wi 5 
iwilche cristene monne pe he to sendeff his halie iwriten. 
a 1250 Prov. PE If red 103 in O. E. Misc. 108 pe mon pe on 
his youhpe . . leornep ... iwriten reden he may beon on elde 
wenliche lorpeu. 

I-write, -on, ME. pa. pple. of Write v. X- 
writhen, -wriffen, of Writhe v. t to bind. I- 
wroht, i-wrou^t, i-wrouht, of Work v. 
I-wroken, of Wreak v. I-wryed, -yd, of 
Wry v., to twist. I-wulc(h, obs. form of Each. 
I-wunded, ME. pa. pple. of Wound v. I-wun- 
de(n, of Wind v. I-wundred, of Wonder v. 
f I-wu’Jie, i-w 0 *ne. Obs. Also 3 ywoine. 
[OE. gewuna, f. stem of wun-ian : see Won v. 
and Wont. Cf. Du. gewoonte.'] Custom, habit, 
wont. 

c 888 K. yElfred Booth, xxv, Heo .. gemonff pass wildan 
^ewunan hire eldrana. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 55 Bute we 
bileuen ure ufele iwune. CX205 Lay. 14017 pa Peohtes 
duden heore iwune. a 1250 Owl «J- Night. 475 Hit is gode 
monne iwone. c 1275 Passion Our Lord 207 in O. E. Misc. 
43 Vyche day in pe temple wes myne ywune To techen eu 
godes lore. 

I-wuned, -et, ME, pa. pple. of Won v. : see 
Wont a. I-wunne(n, of Win v. 

+ I-Wtvneliclie, Ctdv. Obs. [OE. gewunelice , j 
f. gewunelic customary ( = OHG. geiuonelich , G. 
gezvohnlich) : see I-wune and -ly -.] Customarily, 
usually. 

c 000 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. iv. (1890) 274 Is p®t [a;t mynster 
..pe sewunelice is Muigeo nemned. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
131 Halie boc nemneff iwunliche ffreo ping to sede. c izoo 
Trite. Horn. 152 Holi boc nemneff iwunelien pre ping to sed. 

fl-wuTche, i-werche, Obs. Pa. t. i- 
worhte, iwxohte, iwroughts. [OE. geroyrc{e)an 
( — OS. giiuirkjan , OHG. gawurchan , giwircan , 
MHG. gixvirkcn, Goth, gazuaurkjau), f. ge-, 1-1 + 
zuyrc(e)an : see Work v.~\ trans. To work; to 
make; to do. 

c888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 6 para lima xecynd ; s 
paxt hi ^ewercaff xnne lichoman. 971 Blickl. Horn. 1S7 
Het Neron xewyrcean mycelne tor of treowum. cxooo 
Ags. Ps. (Thd Ixxvi. 11 pu eart ana God, pe acjhwylc miht 
wundor sewyreean. a X175 Cott. Horn. 223 Uton ^ewuxean 
man to ure anlicnesse. CX205 Lay. 3879 Remus & Romu; 
fus Rome iivrohfen. /bid. 1762% Passen at seine Deowi 
sonen iworhte. Ibid. 28995 Sexisce men..seiden pat heo 
wolden wiff hine griff twurchen. <z 1250 Prov. PEljred 130 
in O. E. Misc. no Bute he him of frumpe freond iwrche 
[v.r. bote he him fremede frend y-werche]. c 7374 Chaucer 
Troylus lit. 2x2 (261) Ncucre I pis for coveytice Iwroughte. 
tl-wu*rllt. Obs. [OE. gnvyrht (cf. OS. gizuur/it, 
OHG. gcvjurht ), f. ge-, I- 1 + stem *t onrk- of :vyr- 
c(e)an to work.] Work, deed; desert. 

r8S8 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxix. 5 1 pxt hiora mlc sulde 
offrum cdlean mlces weorces aefter his sewyrhtum. rii6o 
Hatton Gosp. Tohn xv. 25 pxt syo sprxce syo ^e-fyllad.. 
pxt hyo hatedan me buton ^e-werhtan. <ri205 Lay. 24189 
Pus Arffur pc king delde his drihtliche londes after hccrc 
iwurhte. 

I-wursed, ME. pa. pple. of Worse v . I- 
wnrthe : see I-worth z\ I-wrirped, i-wurp- 
e3ed, ME. pa. pple. of Worthy v. 


t I-wnrthi, v. Obs. [OE. geweorfian,-wurJiian t 
- wyrfian , f. ge-, I- 1 + zveorpian : see Worthy v.] 
trans. To honour, to dignify ; to hold in honour. 

<:888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xiv. § 3 Hu ne bclimpff se weorff- 
scipe ponne to pam pe hine seweorffaff? cxooo Ags. Ps. 
(Th.) viii. 6 pu hine ^ewuldrast and . Seweorffast. CX205 
Lay. 3066 pat heo hine nulde iwurffi. Ibid. 29687 pene 
stude to iwurffien per stod ure drihten. 

I-wust, i-wuste, ME. pa. pple. and pa. t. of 
Wit v. I-wympled, ofWiiiPLEz/. I-wyped, 
of Wipe v. I-wyrshupped, of Worship v. 
I-wys, I- wyes© : see I-wis. 

Iwyse, variant of Juise Obs., judgement. 

Ixia (i’ksia). [L., a. Gr. /ft a.] 

// 2 . Name in Greek and Latin for the plant also 
called Chameleon (q.v., sense 3), a kind of thistle 
yielding an acrid resin. Obs. 

X 5 SX Turner Herbal 1. A vb, It is good against the poyson 
of ixia with wyne. i6ox Holland Pltny II. 64 Most 
effectual! . . for them that liaue drunke the gum of Chamelxon, 
called Ixia. i7o6 Phillips, Ixia or Ixitte , a sort of Carduus ; 
an Herb which some call Cameleon. 

2 . Pot. A genus of S. African iridaceous plants, 
with large showy flowers of various colours. Also 
extended to some allied plants, as a species of 
Trichoncma cultivated in the Channel Islands. 

1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xiv. 154 There are some 
very beautiful genera in., this class, particularly the Ixia 
and Iris. 1804 Charlotte Smith Conversatiotts II. 1x9 An 
almost endless variety of ixias. x 86 z Ansted Channel IsL 
11. viii. (ed. 2) 175 The little species of ixia, trichoncma 
columnx, is particularly remarkable among the spring 
flowers. x88o Parkman France 4 Eng. Amcr. 58 From 
the grass gleams the blue eye of the starry ixia. 

3 . Comb. Ixio-lily, a name for the plants of the 
genus Ixiolirion (N.O. Amaryllidacex ), natives of 
Asia, with blue or violet funnel-shaped six-parted 
flowers. 

x866 Treas. Bot. 682/2. 1884 Miller Plant-n. 

Ixiolite (rksiotait). Min. [ad. Swed. ixiolith 
(Nordcnskibld, 1S57), £ dxion (see next) + Gr. 
At 0 o$ stone (see -Lite) : suggested by the associa- 
tion of Ixion and Tantalus in the infernal regions.] 
A variety of Tantalite containing oxide of tin. 

x86x Bristow Gloss, 103 Ixiolite . . usually occurs in rect- 
angular prisms. 1892 1 )ana Min. (ed. 6j 734 Crystallized 
skbgbolite and ixiolite are here included. 

Ixionian (iksi^-nian), a. [f. L. Ixidni-us adj. 
(f. Ixion, Gr. ’If/cev : see below) + -AN.] Belonging 
to, or resembling that of, Ixion, a mythical king 
of Thessaly, who was punished in the infernal 
regions by being fastened to an eternally revolving 
wheel. 

1678 Cudworth lutell. Syst. 1. iii. § 24. 169 Condemned 
to an Eternal Ixionian Fate. 

Xxolite (i’ksJbit). Min. [ad. Ger. ixolyt 
(Haidinger, 1842), f. Gr. /£< mistletoe, bird-lime 
+ A t$os stone (see -Lite).] A mineral resin occur- 
ring in bituminous coal, having a greasy lustre, and 
becoming soft and tenacious when heated. 

1846 Worcester cites Dana. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 736 
Ixolyte. 

Ixtle, ixtli : sec Istle. 

I-yarked, i-3arket, ME. pa. pple. of Yark v., to 
prepare. I-jarwed, of Yare v. Iye, obs. f. Eye. 
f I-yeerid, ME. variant of Yeared. 
c 141a Hoccleve Dc Reg. Prittc. 1858 Pou of pe pryue see! 
art old I-yeerid. 

I-yefen, i-3efen, ME. pa. pple. of Give. 
fl-yell, i-jel, ME. variant of Yell, yelling. 

# c 1205 Lay. 17799 P e r wes moni reolic spcl per wes gumcne 
i>el. 

I-yelt, ME. pa, pple. of Yield v. I-yemed, 
itemed, of Yeme v. I-yened, i-gened, of 
Yean v., to bring forth. I-yerned, i-gemed, 
of Yearn v . 1 

+ I-ye*ten, pa.pple. Obs. Also 3-4 i-ge t(t)o. 
[For }c-etat, i e/en, pa. pple. of Eat v., and of the 
early compound, ME. $c-ctcn, OE. ge-etan to eat 
up, consume (L. com-cd?re). Cf. m od . G e r. gegessen, 
for earlier gessen contr. for ge-esseni] Eaten. 

_ c tzo$ Lay. 6691 perer heo hxfden wel ijeten and secffffen 
idrunken. <t 1300 Fall 4 Passion 33 in E. E. P. (1862) 13 
Hi nad bot pat appil i-3ettc pat pc sm nas ido. 13. . I potts 
^94 in Horstm. AllengL Leg. (cSSx) 346 Whon formes han 
l*3ete pi syde. a 1400 Octouian 757 po clement hadde y-3ete 

t X-ye’tt, v. Obs. In 3 i-getten. [f. I- 1 + ME. 
jetten : see Yette.] trans. To grant, concede. 

c 1205 Lay. 10792 Al him ijette pat Callus f-er Jer(n dc. 
Ibid. 14195 pe king him ijette Swa Hengest jimac. 
f I-ye ve. V. Obs, In 3 i-jofuon. [f. I- 1 
+ Mt jeva 1, Give : cf. OHG. gigiban, gtgtttH, 
MHG. gigebciu] trans. To give. 
c 1*05 Lay. 21947 Heo pa ijefuen 3isles pan tingen. 

X-yeve(n, i-geve(n, i-give(n, x-yove(n, 1- 
3ovo'n, i-gyve, ME. pa. Pple. of Give. I- 
gilde, i-golde(n, i-goulde, i-gulde, of Yield 
I- gimd, of Yearn v. I-gote(n, i-gotten, of 
Yete v.. to pour, melt, 
lyre, Iys(e, obs. forms of Ire, Ice. 
lyrne, iyron, obs. variants of Iron. 

Cd 
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IZZARD. 


Ii Izar (i' 2 ai). [Arab, jkj \ izar, jj\ izd veil, 

covering.] The outer garment of Moslem women, 
a long cotton mantle covering the whole person. 
Also one of the two cloths of the ihnun or pilgrim’s dress. 
i 3 j 5 Lane Mod. Egypt, 1 . 52 Eezar. 1839 — Arab. Nts. 
1 . iii. 136 There accosted him a female wrapped in an izar. 
1385 Aldrich Poems, Dressing the Bride 21 The misty izar 
from Mosul. 1898 I. Zangwill Dreamers of Ghetto iv. 
viii. i2i Women and maidens .. raising their face-veils and 
putting off their shrouding izars as they sat at his feet. 
Izard (i'zaid, [[ * 2 ar). Also isard, izzard. [ad. 
F. isard (1553 in Hatz.-Darm.), Gascon isart: 
* peril, of Iberian origin * (Darm.).] A capriform 
antelope allied to the chamois, found in the 
Pyrenees. 

1791 Charlotte Smith Cclestina IV. 193 The solitary 
hunter of the Izard. 1837 J. E. Murray Summer Pyrenees 
IX. 59 The heights by which the troop of izards had passed 
over. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 155/1 The recesses of the 
Pyrenees are the haunts of the izard, a variety of the 
chamois, of smallersize and brighter colour. 1882 Comh . 
Mag. Jan. 57 We killed a lot of isards. 1886 R. Buchanan 
Dream of Life vhl 165 And fleeter than the feet of swift 
izzard s. 

Comb. 1791 Charlotte Smith Celestiua IV. 249 Equipped 
..as Izard hunters, we reached this castle. 1846 Blackw. 
Mag. LIX. 369 They saw him ..spring from the ground 
with izard-like agility. 

Izard, variant of Izzard. 

-ization, suffix forming nonns of action from 
vbs. in -ize : see next. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xi, He was not aware that he 
was driving at any ization. 

-ize (also written -ise), suffix forming vbs. = F. 
-ise-r, It. -hare, Sp. -izar, ad. late L. -izare> -Izar?, 
f. Gr. -(fctK, formative derivative of vbs. 

The Greek verbs were partly intrans., as PappapC£tLv to play 
the barbarian, act or speak as a barbarian, side with the 
barbarians, to side with the tyrants, partly trans. 

as to purify, clean, 0ijo-avpi£eiv to treasure up. 

Those formed on national, sectarian, orpersonal names were 
primarily intransitive, as ‘Amtet^etv toAtticize in manners, 
to speak Attic, 'WAunrifeu' to act or speak for Philip, to 
phihppvzc, 'V\\i)v{£iiv to ‘do’ the Greek, act as a Greek, 
speak Greek, Helicnize ; also, to make Greek. A few words 
of this form connected with or used in early Christianity, 
were latinized already in the 3rd or 4th c. by Christian 
writers: such were bapiiznre. tvayyt\C£eiv euan * 

gelizdre , itanj x&w catechizare, aKcwSaAl&iv scandalizdre , 
aooPrjjiar iftiv anathema tizdre, xpuma»*i£eu' christidnizdre, 
iovSaC^civ iudaizd re. Others continued to be formed both in 
ecclesiastical and philosophical use, e.g. canonizdrc, dxmoni - 
zdre, syllogizdre (Boethius Aristot. Anal.) ; and this became 
established as the normal form for the latinizing of Greek 
verbs, or the formation of verbs upon Greek analogies. In 
med.L. and the mod. langs. these have been formed also on 
L. or modern national names, and the use has been extended 
to the formation of verbs from L. adjs. or sbs. This practice 
prob. began first in French; in mod.F. the suffix has be* 
come -iser % alike in words from Greek, as baptiser , evange- 
User, organiser, ^ and those formed after them from L., as 
civiliser , cicatriser , humaniscr. Hence, some have used 
the spelling -ise in Eng., as in French, for all these words, 
and some prefer -ise m words formed in French or Eng. 
from L. elements, retaining -ize for those of Gr. composition. 
But the suffix itself; whatever the element to which it is 
added, is in its origin, the Gr. L. - izdre\ and, as the 

pronunciation is also with 2, there is no reason why in English 
the special. French spelling should be followed, in opposition 
to that which is at once etymological and phonetic. In this 
Dictionary the termination is uniformly written -ize. (In 
the Gr. -i£-, the i was short, so originally in L., but the 
double consonant z (=</-, ts ) made the syllable long ; when 
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the z became a simple consonant, -idz became *z, whence 
Eng. -oiz.) 

In current English the following groups may be 
noted : 

1. Words that have come down from Greek, or 
have been at some time adopted from Greek, or 
formed on Greek elements ; a. with the trans. sense 
of ‘ make or conform to, or treat in the way of, the 
thing expressed by the derivation ’, as baptize (prob. 
the earliest -ize word in Eng.), anathematize, anato- 
mize, apostrophize, canonize, catechize, cauterize, 
characterize, christianize, crystallize, diphthongize, 
harmonize, idolize , monopolize, organize, phlebotom- 
ize, stigmatize, symbolize, systematize , tantalize-, 
b. with the intrans. sense ‘ to act some person or 
character, do or follow some practice ’, as agonize, 
apologize, apostatize, botanize, dogmatize, geologize, 
philosophize, syllogize, sympathize, theorize. 

2. Words formed (in Fr. or Eng.) on Latin adjs. 
and sbs. (esp. on derivative adjs. in -al, -ar, -an, 
etc.), mostly with the trans. sense ‘ to make (that 
which is expressed by the derivation) ’, as actualize, 
authorize, brutalize , civilize, colonize, consonantize, 
devocalize, eternize, ctherealize, familiarize, fertil- 
ize, formalize, fossilize, humanize, immortalize, 
legalize, memorize, nationalize, naturalize, neutral- 
ize, patronize, pulverize, realize, satirize, scrutin- 
ize, secularize, signalize, solemnize, spiritualize, 
sterilize, terrorize, vocalize ; trans. or intrans., as 
cicatrize, extemporize , moralize, particularize-, less 
frequently only intrans., as temporize. 

3. Words from later sources, as bastardize, foreign- 
ize, jeopardize, villanize, womanize trans., gor- 
mandize, and such nonce-words as cricketize, pedes- 
irianize, iandemize, intr. 

4. Words formed on ethnic adjs., and the like, 
chiefly trans. but sometimes intrans., as American- 
ize, Anglicize, Gallicize, Germanize, Latinize, Ro- 
manize, Rtessianize. 

5. Words formed on names of persons, sometimes 
with the intrans. Greek sense of- ‘ to act like, or in 
accordance with’, as in Calvinize, Coryatize, but 
usually in the trans. sense of ‘ to treat like, or after 
the method of, or according to the (chemical or 
other) process of’; as in Boucherize, Bowdlerize, 
Burncltize, galvanize, Grangerize, macadamize, 
mesmerize, Rumfordize ; with many technical and 
commercial terms, and nonce-words such as Glad- 
stonize, Lrvingize,Joe Millerize, Merry- Andrewize, 
without limit. 

6 . From names of substances, chemical and other ; 
in the trans. sense of ‘ to charge, impregnate, treat, 
affect, or influeace with ’ ; as alcoholize, alkalize, 
carbonize, de-oxidize, hydrogenize, oxidize, ozonize, 
silverize, etc. ; so in nonce-words, as Londonize to 
make like London, etc. 

Verbs in -ize have the usual derivative adjs. and 
sbs., as ppl. adj. in -cd (often more used than the 
vb.) as ‘sensitized paper’; ppl. adj. in -ing, chiefly 
from the intrans. use, as ‘Jndaizing Christians’, 


‘a philosophizing writer’ ; vbl. sb. in -titg, as ‘the 
Bowdlerizing of Shakspere’; agent-noun in -izer 
(sometimes coexistent with a formation on the 
Greek type in -1st), as colonizer (colonist) ; noun of 
action in -ization (sometimes coexistent with one 
from Gr. in -ISM), as civilization, organization 
(organisin'). 

The following are illustrations of some of the 
recent uses of the suffix : 

3591 Nashe Introd. Sidney's A sir. Stella in P. Peni- 
lesse (Shahs. Soc.) p. xxx, Reprehenders, that complain of 
my boystrous compound wordes, and ending my Iialionate 
coyned verbes all in- ize. i6ix Fldrio, Inpetranato, 
Petrarchized. 1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) Journ. Scott., I 
haue a smacke of Coriatizing. 1682 D'Urfey Sutler's 
Ghost II. 177 Ralpho. .takes the Tongs, -and snaps him by 
the Nose .. surpriz'd. To be thus rudely dunstamz'd. Z7g6 
Coleridge Lett. I. 200 We might Rumfordize one of the 
chimneys.. Z833 Bleicktu. Mag. XXXIV. 533 It is a taste 
that, to coin a word, insignificantizes everything — unpoetizes 
nature.. 1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 492 Tandemizing, 
cricketizing, boatizing, el ontnc quod exit in izing, is not to 
be carried on without a considerable expenditure. 1858.SW. 
Rev. V. 264/2 He has no fear of Tower-Hamletizing the land. 
Ibid. VI. 203/2 To Perkin-Warbeckize a. pretender is the 
best, because not the most spirited, policy. 1861 T. L. 
Peacock Gryll Gr. viii, Arch-quacks have taken to merry 
andrewizing in a new arena. 1866 Sat. Rev. 10 Nov. (L.), 
If a man. .is funny, and succeeds in Joe-Millerizing history, 
he pleases somebody or other. 1876 Preece & Sivewright 
Telegraphy 164 Of the first class [Preservation of Timberl 
the three best known processes are : (a) Burnetising, (b) 
Kyanising, and (c) Boucherising. x88r Mahaffy in Ac a. 
demy 23 Apr. 295 She does not Irvingise Shylock. 1885 
Jeaffreson Real Shelley II. 190 The troop of nakedized 
children rushed downstairs. 1894 Westiu. Getz. 21 Mar. 7/3 
These instruments, before they are used, should always be 
strictly anti-septicized. 1897 A. Lang in Blaekw. Mag. 
Feb. 187 To-do this is not to Celticise but to Macpher* 
sonise. 1897 IVestm. Gets. 28 July6/i The.word * Klondyk- 
ised ’ has been coined to express the conditions of persons 
who have caught the mania [for seeking gold at Klondike], 
..The effect has been to ‘ Klondykise ’ nearly all the people 
of the town. 1898 L. A. Tollemache T a/les w. Gladstone 
ira note , 1 1 (the passage] is, as it were, Canning Gladstonized. 

Izekelle, obs. form of Icicle. 

Izolartd, obs. form of Iceland. Iceland shock, 
Iceland dog. 

1638 Davenant yeffercidos, The fleetest. Izeland-Shock. 
1694 R. L’Estrance Rabies 332 They .. live like Izeland- 
shDCks by shewing tricks for bread. 

-izer, suffix of agent-nouns from vbs. in -ize. 
Izzard (rzaad). arch, or dial. Also izzet, 
izzart, uzzard. [app. in origin the same word 
as zed: cf. EzoD, the dial, izzet, uzzil, and the 
form Ize'd, now or formerly in Scotl. for zed ; also 
Languedoc ize to, the letter z (D’Hombras Did.).] 
Old name for the letter Z. 

1738 Swift Polite Cottv. i. Wks. 1814 XL 348 ‘Miss, 
what spells B doubleUzzard ? ' * Buzzard, in your teeth, Air. 
Neveroua' 1755 1 ohnson Diet., Cr am., zc.l, morccommODly 
izzard or uzzard, that is s hard. 1773 GoldSM. Sloops As 
Couq. tv. Wks. (1889) 668/2 Then there’s an M, and a 1 , and 
an S, but whether the next be an izzard, or an R. confound 
me, I cannot tell. 1799 Southey Eng. Eclogues Poet, w ks. 
III. 78 Warbling house-notes wild from throat and gizzard, 
Which reach from A to G, and from G to Izzard. spze 
Craven Dial., Izzet , the letter z. 1834 Hood Tylney Halt 
(1840) 269 A fiery izzard seemed written on the distant sky. 
02874 J. Moultrie Poeeits (1876) I. 267 In those days not 
a soul Knew A from Izzard. 

Izzard, variant of Izard. 
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J (dgJ l ), the tenth letter of the alphabet in English 
and other modem languages, is, in its origin, a 
comparatively late modification of the letter I. 
In the ancient Roman alphabet, I, besides its vowel 
value in ibidem , mflitis , had the kindred conso- 
nantal value of modern English Y, as in iacius , iam, 
fouetn, iustus , adiiiro , viator, peior. Some time 
before the 6th century, this j-sound had, by com- 
pression in articulation, and consequent develop- 
ment of an initial ‘stop’, become a consonantal 
diphthong, passing through a sound (dy), akin to 
that of our di, de, in odious , hideous , to that repre- 
sented in our phonetic symbolization by (d,s). At 
the same time, the original guttural sound of G, 
when followed by a front vowel, had changed to 
that of palatal g (g?, gy), and then, by an advance 
of the point of closure, had passed through that of 
(dr, dy), to the same sound (dg) ; so that * conso- 
nant and the so-called g ‘ soft ’ came to have, in the 
Romanic languages, the same identical value. In 
Italian, this new sound is represented by g before e 
and i, gi before a, o, and u. Thus, L .gestus, Jesus, 
tarn, iocdre , iudicem , are represented in Italian by 
gesto, Gesu , giii, giocare , giudice. But in the other 
Romanic languages, the letter I was retained with 
the changed sound, so that, in these, i consonant 
and g 1 soft * were equivalent symbols, distinguished 
only by derivation. In OF. the foregoing words 
were gest, Iesu , ia , ioer, iuge. 

In OE., i consonant, so far as it was used, had (as 
still in all the continental Germanic languages) its 
Latin value (y), equivalent to OE. ge, gi, or e 
before certain vowels ; thus we find id, ioi, ioiu, in, 
in god, iitng, as occasional spellings of the words 
commonly written ged, gcdl , eow, gcd {gio, giti), 
geogod ( giogob ), geong ( giong , giuug). This was 
especially the case with foreign proper names and 
other words known through Latin, as lauuarius, 
lob, Jofes ( = Jove), India, Iudiisc , iacin p, and the 
ethnic name Iotas, hit an (rarely Rotas'), now 
rendered ‘Jutes’. But the French orthography 
introduced by the Norman Conquest brought in 
the Old French value of i consonant = g 1 soft ’ (d$) ; 
a sound which English has ever since retained in 
words derived from that source, although in French 
itself the sound was subsequently, by loss of its 
first element, simplified to (3). 

From the nth to the 17th c., then, the letter I i 
represented at once the vowel sound of/, and a con- 
sonant sound (d^), far removed from the vowel. 
Meanwhile, the minuteness and inconspicuousness 
of the small 1, and its liability, especially in cursive 
writing, to be confounded with one of the strokes of 
an adjacent letter, had led in mediaeval Latin and 
general European writing, and thus also in English, 
to various scribal expedients in order to keep it 
distinct. (See I.) Among these, an initial 1 was 
often prolonged above or below the line, or both ; 
a final 1 was generally prolonged below the line, 
and in both cases the prolonged part or * tail ’ came 
at length in cursive writing to be terminated with 
a curve; thus arose the forms ], j,}. The * dot*, 
used to individualize the minuscule i, was also used 
with the tailed form, and thus came the modern 
j, /. But this was at first merely a final form of i, 
used in Latin in such forms as 4 filij *, and in 
numerals, as j, ij, iij, vj, viij, xij. It was very little 
used in English, where^y had previously been sub- 
stituted for final /; and it was not till the 17th c. 
that the device of utilizing the two forms of the 
letter, so that i, i, should remain as the vowel, 
and ji j, be used for the consonant, was established, 
and the capital forms of the latter, J, J, were in- 
troduced. 

The differentiation was made first in Spanish, where, from 
the very introduction of printing, we see j used for the con- 
sonant, and i only for the vowel. For the capitals, I had at 
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I first to stand for both (as it still does in German type, and in 
all varieties of Gothic or Black Letter) ; but before 1600 a 
I capital J consonant began to appear in Spanish. (See, for 
example, Mmsheu’s Spanish Dictionary of 1590, where I and 
J are strictly distinguished, though the I and J words are 
put in one series.) In German typography, almost from the 
first, some printers employed a tailed form of the letter j or j 
initially, to distinguish the consonant sound ; but this was by 
no means generally established till much later. According 
to Watt {Bibliotheca Britanuica), Louis Elzevir, who printed 
at Leyden 1^95-1616, is generally credited with making the 
modern distinction of u and v, i and j, ‘which was shortly 
after followed by the introduction of U and J among the 
capitals by Lazarus Zetzner of Strasburg in 1619 ’. In 
England, individual attempts to differentiate i and j were 
made already in the 16th c., as by Richard Day^ who 
printed books in London after 1578, and George Bishop, 
who printed the translation of La Primaudaye’s French 
Academic in 1586, with i,j, u, v, differentiated as in modem 
use, but had no capital J or U. The J j types are not used 
in the Bible of x6n, nor in the text of the Shakspere Folio 
of 1623 (but see J ic) ; these have I i for both values ; but the 
latter has a capital Italic J in headlines in the proper names 
John , Juliet, Julius, and in the colophon, list of actors, 
etc., thus showing a tendency to use this (in its origin merely 
an ornamental variety of 1 ) as a /. In Cotgrave’s French- 
English Dictionary printed in 2621 (and in the reprint of" it 
in 1632), the Roman type used for the French has no capital 
J, and uses I with both values, but it has the small j which 
is regularly used in the French words : thus Iuftice, 
Ajufler. On the other hand, the italic type, in which the 
English is printed, has no small j, and uses i for both 
vowel and consonant ; it has the two capitals, I and J, 
but uses them indiscriminately for the consonant : thus 
Ioyau : m. A Jewell ; loyaulier : m. A Jeweller. Fre- 
quently J is used also for the vowel: thus Inge nieufement: 
JngeniouJly ; Ingenieux : Ingenious. Thus even when 
the types / and / were at hand, their use was not yet 
regulated. But during the decade which followed 2625, J, j, 
J or/, j, appear to have been gradually added to all founts 
of type, and the present usage of restricting I i to the 
vowel, J j to the consonant appears to have been generally 
established soon after 1630. (See, under U and V, the similar 
differentiation of XJ u vowel, and V v consonant, from the 
earlier V v initial, u medial and final.) 

But though the differentiation of I and J, in form 
and value, was thus completed before 1640, the 
feeling that they were, notwithstanding, merely 
forms of the same letter continued for many genera- 
tions ; a vestige of it is still seen in the practice of 
many persons, who in script write the I form (%?) 
for both and J, and in the omission by printers 
of J and U from the signatures of the sheets of 
books. In Dictionaries, the I and J words con- 
tinued to be intermingled in one series down to . 
the 19th c. Dr. Johnson, indeed, under the letter ! 
I, says ‘ I is in English considered both as a vowel 
and consonant ; though, since the vowel and con- 
sonant differ in their form as well as sound, they | 
may be more properly accounted two letters*, j 
Nevertheless, he proceeds to treat them practically i 
as one, his first word I being followed by Jabbeu; ! 
Jam by Iambics, and this by Jangle; while the 
three last words of I are Juxtaposition, Ivy, 
Jymold. The same practice was followed by Todd, 
and by Richardson 1820, and even in some later 
dictionaries. Joddrell in 1820, Webster in 1S28, 
separate I and J , as independent letters. The name 
of the letter, now/ay (dje*), was formerly jy (d^ai), 
riming with I, and corresponding to French //; this 
is still common in Scotland and elsewhere. 

In printing manuscripts or repriuting books pro- 
duced before the differentiation of I and J, the 
earlier I has been treated in two different ways. 
The earlier editors, in most cases, introduced the 
modem usage into their texts, changing the I of 
the archetype, when it stood for the consonant , 
into J. Later editors more usually aim at repro- 
ducing the actual form of the original, and retain 
I with its twofold value. As our quotations are, 
in the main, from printed editions of MSS., and in 
some cases from later editions of printed books, 
they necessarily reflect these differences of editorial 
practice, and often show J before the 17th c.; it 
is to be remembered that this is usually due to the 
edition quoted, not to the original scribe or printer. 


But in our chronological lists of 4 F'orms ’, which 
precede the Etymology and Senses, these editorial 
J's have been disregarded, and the contemporary 
I alone given down to the date when J was actually 
in use. 

In some modern editions of MS. or Black-letter books, in 
which the minuscule i of the original text is reproduced, we 
yet find a capital J introduced. This arises probably from 
the circumstance that the MS. or Italic J, or Black-letter JJ, 
is more like a T than an I in appearance, and is actually 
still used both lor I and J. 

No word beginning with J is of Old English 
derivation. Many are from Latin, chiefly through 
French ; some from Greek, and a few from Hebrew 
and Arabic. There are also numerous modem 
words from distant languages, Eastern or Western, 
as Jaguar, jalap , jerboa, jungle, junk . Besides 
these, many familiar or colloquial words of recent 
appearance and obscure history begin with this 
letter. On account of the phonetic equivalence of 
i consonant (i. e. j ) and g ‘ soft * in words from 
Romanic, while in native English words, as girl , 
get , g was 1 hard there was a considerable tendency 
in Middle English to substitute i («/) for^*in words 
from French, as in gemvie, iemrne , genlil, ientyl, 
gest, iest (and occasionally a counter tendency 
to use g for i (j), as in iet, jet, geat, maiestie, 
majesty , jnagestie ), of which traces still remain in 
gest, jest, sergeant, serjeant, jelly from Yx.gelde, etc. 

The regular and practically uniform sound of the 
letter J in English is the consonantal diphthong 
{d 3). In the word hallelujah (also spelt halleluiah') 
it has the sound of Roman i-consonant (y). The 
same sound is retained in proper names or alien 
terms from German and other languages in which 
the Roman value of j is retained, as Jena (y/'na), 
Jaeger, Joachim, Jungfrau , junker, Janos , Java- 
Slav, Jassy . In a few French words, distinctly 
recognized as alien,/ has the French sound (3), as 
dijeuner, Jett d' esprit. In the transliteration of 
Oriental names, as Jdt , Jehangir, Jeughiz, Jugger- 
naut, Jumna, etc.,/ is used with its English value. 
X. 1 . The letter. The plural appears as Js, J’s, 

A J’ s * 

[ x 573~8o Baret Alv. 1 heading. Now as concerning I conso- 
nant, which oftentimes vniustly vsurpeth the sound and 
place of G : me thinke it hath small reason : or rather I may 
say it is \erie absurd, and much against both Art and 
reason.] 1591 Pkucivaia Bill. Itis/an., Grant. Bjb, 
j somewhat like the French Des\a, j oieux, \ouer, but best 
like the Hebrew ip with his point on the right borne, or sh 
In English, as Ojo, osho. 2599 Minsheu Span. Gram, j 
Uhere be threekmdes of I In the Spanish, that is, small 1, 
Greeke y, and j, Jota or consonant. .. J jota or j consonant, 
which this toong taketh of the Arabique, is pronounced as 
in French Jamais , Deja , J titan, in English like sh, as 
Jardin , a gardin, sbardin. Ibid. 8 X is. .pronounced like J 
consonant, and the Spaniard often writeth one for another. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue iv. (1865) 13 Fordistinctioncs 
of both sound and symbol, I wald commend the symbol and 
name of i and u to the voual sound ; . . the symboles of j and 
v to the latin consonantes, and their names to be jod and 
vau ; as, vain jestes. Ibid. v. 16 And j, for difference of the 
voual i, written with a long tail, I wald wish to be called 
jod or je. 1755 Johnson s. v. / ( the letter) : J consonant 
has invariably the same sound with that of g in giant ; as 
jade, jet, jilt. 289$ A. Whyte Bible Characters 290 Esau 
. .carved E. and J. into a true lover's knot under the handle 
of it. 1897 A. Lang in Longnt. .Hag. June 184 We carry the 
tails of our J’s. .below the line. 

2 . A curve or figure of the shape of the letter. 

1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVII. 2x1/ 1 A spur .. ran cut 

toward the west and formed a large * J * with the curve 
facing the south. 

3 . Short for J-pen, a broad-pointed pen, stamped 
with the letter J. 

2885 S la den In Cornwall, etc. ijS The ink-pot ..with an 
old J nib in it stiff with rust. i8o3 iVcstnt. Gas. 19 Jan. 

3/1 A Visit to the J.Pen Club.. . Holding conclave with a 
group of brand-new Jays. Mod. cclloj. What pen do >ou 
write with J Do you use a J J 

II. 4 . Rarely used like the preceding letters to 
express serial order. Jn the signatures of the sheets 
of books, etc., the old order of the Roman alphabet, 

H, I, K, is usually retained- In the alphabetic 
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JAAL-GOAT. 


532 


JACENT. 


designations of the batteries of the Royal Artillery 
A, B, C, etc., J is used for the tenth. 

1884 Whitaker's Aim. 163 Field Artillery, 1st Brigade, 
A Battery, Dinapore;. . I, Ahmedabad ; J, Dublin ; K, Aider- 
shot. 1899 Ibid. 195 Horse Artillery.. A Battery, U 11 dal la ; 
..\,Mhcnu\ J, Bangalore ; K, Raival Pindi. 1899 Mackay 
Introd. Linde s ay 0/ Pitscotlie (S. T. S.) 34 MS. J . . is at 
present in the library of Dupplin. 1900 Dundee Advertiser 
12 Jan. 5 The transport Ujina sailed for Durban with J Battery 
Koyal Horse Artillery and spare horses. 

5 . As a Roman numeral j was formerly used as 
a final form of i in j, ij, vj, and the like; this is 
retained in medical prescriptions. 

c 1400 Lan/rancs Cirurg. 179 ip Ldani ^j» & resolue it in 
3 iiij of oile of mirtilles. 

6. In Math, and Physics, J is used to denote the 
Jacobian; also Joule’s mechanical equivalent of 
heat ; for j in Quaternions, see I (the letter) 6. 

III. Abbreviations. 

J. stands for various proper names, as John, James, 
Joseph ; Jane , Jessie , Jemima , etc. J.P., Justice of 
Peace; Jr., jr., Junior. 

Ja, obs. Sc. form of Jay, the bird. 

II Jaal-goat (d^t-al-, ya*al|g<?u-t). [ad. Heb. 
Vy* yatel wild goat.] The wild goat of Mount 
Sinai, Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, etc. ( Capra jaa/a). 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 283/2 The Jaat Goat, Capra jaela, 
found in the mountains of Abyssinia, Upper Egypt, and 
Mount Sinai. Ibid, {cut) Jaal Goat, or Abyssinian ibex. 
Jab (d^teb), v. colloq. or dial, [var., orig. Sc., 
of Job v , l ] trans. To thrust with the end or point 
of something; to poke roughly ; to stab. 

1825-80 Jamieson', To Jab, to prick sharply. Etlr. For. 
1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 243 The hog .. being 
jabbed with a spear. 1899 Westm.Gaz. ^Mays/^M.Mendes 
got jabbed in the lower part of his chest, seriously if not 
fatally. 

b. To thrust (something) with an abrupt blow 
{into a thing or person). 

18 zj D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 238, I disapprove of 
jabbing the spear into a ho£. 1885 Howells Silas Laphavt 
1 . X2 Jabbing the point of his penknife into the writing pad. 
C. absol. or intr. To stab. 

1827 D. Johnson Ind. Fiehi Sports 238 When alone, it is 
fair to jab. 189a R. Kipling Life's Handicap 119 The 
Khusru Kheyl jab upwards from below, remember. 

Jab (dgaeb), sb. colloq . or dial. [f. prec. vb.] 
An act of jabbing ; an abrupt blow with something 
pointed, or (in pugilistic slang) with the fist. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Jab , the act of pricking in this way 
[see^ Jab v.\. 1872 C. D. Warner Backlog Studies 260 
Giving the fire a jab with the poker. 1889 Gunter That 
Frenchman t xi, A short, sharp, terrible jab of the masked 
roan’s unengaged left hand. 1899 Blaxkw. Mag. Feb. 198 
The chief’s son . . made a tentative jab with a spear at the 
white man. 

Jabber (dgse'bdi), v. Also 5-6 iaber. [app. 
onomatopoeic, with the form of a frequentative; 
with jabber, jabble , cf. gab , gabber , gabble ; also 
yabber ; the phonetic relation between these is not 
clear. An earlier form in the Promptorium MSS. 
is Javer, which in Pynson’s ed. became jaber.] 

1 . intr. To talk rapidly and indistinctly or un- 
intelligibly ; to speak volubly and with little sense ; 
to chatter, gabble, prattle. Often applied, in con- 
tempt or derision, to the speaking of a language 
which is unintelligible to the hearer. 

1499 Promp. Parv. 256/3 (Pynson), IangeJyn or laberyn 
[Harl. MS. laveryn], garrulo, blatero. Ibid. 487/1 Tateryn 
or iaberyn [Harl. MS. iaueryn, or speke wythe owte 
resonc], garric, btatero. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. iv. § 23 
Which Infant ..doth not jabber so strangely, but that she 
is perfectly understood by her Parent. 1678 Phillips 
(ed. 4), To jabber, a word vulgarly used for to prattle, 
chat, or talk. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, lvl, He had 
brought a gentleman who could jabber with her in French. 
1866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Martins Eve xxvii. (1874) 340 We 
have got two Flemish servants, and you should hear them 
jabbenng. 

b. To utter inarticulate sounds rapidly and 
volubly ; to chatter, as monkeys, birds, etc. ; to 
gibber or jibber. 

C1817 Hogg /’...Vi <y sk. IV. 41 Allanson made some 
sound.. as if attempting to speak, but his tongue refused its 
office, and he only jabbered, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xxiiL V. 76 The tool who jabbered at his feet, the monkey 
which grinned at the back of his chair. x86o Trollope 
West InJ. xx. 310 In the huge trees the monkeys hung 
jabbering. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. iii. 289 On the 
top of the crag the sea*fowl were jabbering. 

2 . Irani. To speak or utter rapidly and indis- 
tinctly ; to express by jabbering. Often contemp- 
tuously « to speak (a foreign language), with the 
implication that it is unintelligible to the hearer. 

1533 More Cot Jut. Tin dale vi. Wks. 665 Whatsocuer the 
Icwcs would iaber or ianglc agayn. 1715 Bentley Sertu. 
x. 348 They must jabber their Credos and Pater-Nosters at 
Home. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 22 !» 2 He did not 
know* what Travelling was good for, but to leach a Man., 
to jabber French, and to talk against Passive Obedience. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. * Schm. xviiL (1S56) 383 A poor idiot, 
..used to come even' day to the church yard, to.. jabber in 
broken eapre-%sions his gnef. 

Hence Jjvbbcriaff vb/.sb. and pfl.a. Jabbering 
trow, a small species of crow common in Jamaica 
{Cannes Junta icensis). Ja bbcringly a<tv. % in a 
jabbering manner (Hyde Clarke, 1855). 


1499 Promp. Pare. 487/2 (Pynson), Taterynge or iaberinge 
[Harl. MS. iauerynge, Which. MS. iaperyngej, garritus. 
1543 Bale Course Rom. Fox 43 b, Latyne Iabberynge and 
wawlynge, accordynge to the offyee of saynt Antonynes 
personage. 1689 Hickeringill Ceremony-monger 29 His 
Singing-Boys with their alternate Jabberings and Mouth- 
ings. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 237 *Twas chatt’ring, grinning, 
mouthing, jabb’ring all. a 1795 Sir W. Jones Hymn to 
Lacshmi Wks. 1799 VI. 364 Jabb’ring spectres o’er her 
traces glide. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 292 To study 
the jabberings of monkeys. 

Jabber (dgarbai), sb. [f. prec. vb.] The act 
of jabbering ; rapid and indistinct or unintelligible 
talk ; gabble, chatter ; gibberish. 

1727 Swift Gulliver, Let. to Cousin Sympson Wks. 1778 
V. 7 Who only differ from their brother brutes in Houyhnhnm- 
Iand, because they use a sort of Jabber. 1801 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XII. 586 A sea-port jabber, formed, .by the 
mishmash of a hundred dialects. 1838 J. L. Stephens Trav. 
Greece , etc. 45/1 He. .was utterly ignorant of any language 
but his own; despised all foreigners, and detested their 
‘jabber’. 1893 Mrs. C. Praed Outlaw $ Lawmaker II. 
xvi. 85 Prepared for what she called a ‘jabber*. 

Jabber ei” (djx'barai). [f. Jabber v. + -eb. 1 .] 
One who jabbers ; a chatterer. 

1678 Butler Hud. ill. ». 152 T* out-cant the Babylonian 
Labourers, At all their Dialects of Jabberers. 18x8 Keats 
Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 141 To daunt and dazzle the thousand 
jabberers about pictures and books. i8$z Columbus (O.) 
Disp. 24 Mar., The jabberer who sits near you. .and annoys 
everybody around with senseless and endless talk. 

Ja'bberment. rare. [f. as prec. + -MENT.J 
Jabbering ; jabber ; senseless and voluble talk. 

1644 Milton Colast. 25 We are com to his farewell, which 
is tobee a concluding taste of his Jabberment in law. 
Jabbernowl, variant of Jobbernowl. 

Jabble (d^arb’l), v.l Also 6 jabil. [f. as 
J abber, with freq. or dim. ending -le.] = Jabber v. 

1570 Levins Manip. 12 6/CfS labil, garrire, multum loqui. 
1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 313 Thousands of birds, all 
jabbling and dabbling, and paddling. 

Ja’bble, Sc. [app. onomatopoeic, with freq. 
or dim. ending -LE ; cf. dabble .] 

a. trans. To shake ‘or mix up together (quot. 
1760); to shake up or agitate (a liquid), to cause 
to splash, b. intr. To splash, plash, dash in small 
waves or ripples. 

1760 Washington Writ. (1889! II. 163 All mix’d . . by . . 
jabling them well together in a Cloth. 1825-80 Jamieson, 
To Jabble, 1. To cause agitation of the sea, as when the 
wind rises. 2. To agitate the liquid contents of a dish or 
vessel, so as to cause spilling. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
286 The rippling tide, .jabbling along the side of the boat. 
Jabble (dsce-b’l), sb. Sc. [f. prec. vb.] A slight 
agitated movement of water or other liquid; a 
splashing or dashing in small waves or ripples. 

1831 Mirror XVII. 415A There is a perpetual ‘ jabble/ 
against th'e cliffs on this coast. 1871 BlaCkie Four Phases i. 
2t A plash and jabble of conflicting waters. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sq. J, The steamer jumped, and the black buoys 
were dancing in the jabble. jig. 1896 ‘ Ian Maclaren * K. 
Carnegie 307 Carmichael’s mind was in a jabble that day. 
Jaball, variant of Javel Obs., worthless fellow. 

II Jabiru (d^3e*bir«). Also jaburu. [Tupi- 
Guarani jabird ; also called jabinl guafti {gnapi 
or wassii 4 great ').] A large wading bird of tropical 
and subtropical America {Mycteria americana), of 
the stork family. Also applied to the allied Xcno - 
rhynchus australis and iitaicus , and Ephippiorhyn - 
chus senegalensis , of the Old World. 

[1648 Marcgrave Hist. Nat. Brasil. 200 Iabiru Brasili- 
ensibus, Belgis vulgo Negro. 1678 Ray Ornith. lit. iii. 276 
Jabiru guacu (guapu] of the Pctiguares. .1 have eaten of it 
often.] 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1862) II. vi. iv. 179 It will 
be proper to mention the Jabiru, and the Jabiru Guacu, 
both natives of Brazil. 1796 Stedman Surinam II. 343 
The crane, or jabiru, of Surinam, I can best compare to a 
stork. 1860 G. Bennett Gatherings of a Naturalist 195 
(Morris), In October, 1858, I succeeded in purchasing a fine 
living specimen of the New Holland Jabiru, or Gigantic 
Crane of the colonists {Mycteria A us trails). 1896 N ewton 
Diet. Birds s. v. f Very nearly allied to Mycteria, and also 
commonly called Jabirus, are the birds of the genera 
Neuorhynch us and Ephippio rhynchus. 

II Jab or and! (dsxborm'ndi, prop, dja^borandr)* 
[Tupi-Guarani jaburahdt, also jabttrandiba ( iba 
plant, tree).] The dried leaflets of a Brazilian plant 
Pilocatpus pinualifolius , N.O. Futacex, having 
diuretic and sudorific properties. Also applied to 
other plants having similar properties. 

1875 II. C. Wood Thcrap. (1879) 5 X 3 Jaborandi. This 
drug, which has long been employed by the natives of South 
America, received its first notice, under the various names 
of Jaborandi, Jaguarandy,* and Jamgua raiuii, from Dr. 
T. J. H. Langgara in his* Diccionario dc Medecina domes- 
tica\ Rio Janeiro, 1S6?. 1875 Pharmac. JmL 18 Sept. 227. 
1877 Roberts Handbk. Med (ed. 3) I. 35 Jaborandi might 
prove serviceable in sonic cases. 

Jaborine (d^arbdroin). Chcm. [f. prec. + -ink.] 
An alkaloid contained, together with pilocarpine, ■ 
in the leaves of jaborandi: see prcc. 

1837 Syd.Soc. Lex., Jaborin.. .Its action resembles that 
of atropuu. . It is antagonistic to pilocarpin. 189 6 Allbutf s 1 
Syst. Med. I. «d Pilocarpine, when heated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, b converted into jaboricc. 

11 J abot G?abi>). [V. jabot gizzard, frill on a shirt • 
front; * origin unknown * (Hatz.-Darm.).] ; 

1 . A frill formerly worn by men on the front or j 
bosom of the shirt, edging the opening, j 


1823 Scott Quentin D. Introd., His clean silk stockings., 
the solitaire, the jabot, the ruffles at the wrist, and the 
chapeatybras — all announced that La Jeunesse considered 
the arrival of a guest at the chateau as an unusual event. 
1898 Pall Mall G. is Oct. 3/1 The costume is completed by 
a long waistcoat of cream satin, patterned with pink ro$e£ 
a jabot of lace, pale blue satin knee-breeches [etc.]. * 

2 . An ornamental frill on a woman’s bodice. 

1881 Truth 19 May 686/2 The bodice of black and yellow 
Striped silk, with frills and jabot of black lace, 1898 Daily 
Nesvs 7 May 8/4 The jabot has secured a fresh lease of life, 
and has elongated itself from the neck to the waist. 

Jaca, early form of Jack sbA, the fruit. 

II Jacamar (d^rkamai). [a. F. Jaca mar (Bris- 
son, 1 76o),ad.Tupi-Guarani Jacama-ciri.] Any bird 
of the family Galbulidx , natives of South America, 
having a general resemblance in appearance to the 
bee-eaters and in habits to the king-fishers. 

[1648 Marcgrave Hist, Nat. Brasil. 202 Iacamaciri 
Brasiliensibus, avis Alaudrc magnitudinis.j X825WATERTON 
Wand. S. Avier. (1882) 26 A bird called Jacamar is often 
taken for a kingfisher. 1834 jM c Murtrie Cuvier's Anita. 
Kingd. 136 The Jacatnars are closely allied to the king- 
fishers by_ their elongated sharp-pointed beak. ..They arc 
solitary birds, that live in wet forests, feed on insects, and 
build on low branches. 1896 Newton Diet. Birds, Jacamar, 
a word formed by Brisson from Jacamaciri, the Brazilian 
name of a bird, as given by Marcgrave, and since adopted 
in most European tongues for the species to which it was 
first applied and others allied to it, forming the family 
Galbulidx of ornithologists. 

II Jacana (d3ce*kana), prop. ja9ana (d^asana*). 
Also jassann. [Tupi-Guarani jasand , in Pg. spel- 
ling jacana. (See Newton Did. Birds.)] Any bird 
of the genus Parra {Jacana) or family Parridx 
( Jacanidx ), consisting of grallatoriai aquatic birds 
inhabiting the wanner regions of the world, having 
enormous straight claws, which enable them to 
walk on the floating leaves of aquatic plants. 

[1648 Marcgrave Hist. Nat. Brasil. 190 lacuna Brasili- 
ensibus, callina aquatica.]. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p., 
Jacana, the name of a Brasilian bird, a species of raoor-nen. 
1797 tr. Buffoti's Nat. Hist. XIII. 243 (L.) The jacana .. is 
most common in South America. 1820 Neuwied Trav. 
Brazil iii. 25 Large flocks appeared of Jassanas. x88fl JR. 
Buchanan City of Dream ix. 195 And walking upon floating 
lotus leaves The red jacana screamed. 1895 C. Dixon in 
Forin. Rev. Apr. 652 The Parridm or jacanas, those curious 
long-toed birds that run over the floating vegetation of the 
marshes and swamps of the tropics. 

II Jacaranda (d scekararnda, prop.d3akaranda*). 

| [Tupi-Guarani jacaranda.] Name given to various 
trees of tropical America yielding fragrant and 
ornamental wood (called, in common with various 
other timbers, rosewood ) ; esp. to those of the genus 
Jacaranda (N.O. Bignoniacex ). b. The wood of 
any of these trees, c. A drug obtained from a tree 
of the genus Jacaranda. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Jacaranda, . .a name given 
by some authors Jo the tree the wood of which is the log- 
wood, used in dying and in medicine. 1830 Lindlcy Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 92 The fine Jacaranda or Rosewood of commerce 
. . is produced by a species of Mimosa. 1851 Illustr. Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 1353 Writing table t of Jacaranda wood, iw? 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Jacaranda, in the form of a fluid extract 
of the leaves of J.procera, .. is given ..in chrome catarin 
of the bladder. # 

II Jacare (d3ce’kare). [Tupi- G uarani yhrar/, rg. 
jacard.] A South American alligator. 

[1648 Marccrave //«/. Nat. Brasil. 242 Iacare Brasihen- 
sibus, Cayman /Ethiopibus In Congo, Crocodilus Latinis.] 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Jacare, .. an animal found in 
the Brazils, and very little differing from the crocodile ot 
the other parts of the world. 1869 R. F. Burton Highlands 
Brazil II. 177 Here a dog swimming across the stream 
showed little apprehension of the ‘Jacare* {Croccdtlus 
Sclerops). 1878 T. P. Bigg-Wither Pioneering St Brasil 
II. 63 The jacarj a species of alligator, .on the lower lvaby. 
+ J acatoo, app. error for *cacaloo, Cockatoo. 
1654 Evelyn Diary 11 July, A rarely colour'd jacatoO or 
prodigious large parrot. 

+ Jacco, obs. corrupt form of Jackal. 

1648-9 C. Walker Relat. 4- Observ. 14 The Clergy.. have 
ever held with the mighty as the lacco hunts with the L)‘on. 
T Jace, sb. Obs . According to Halliwcll, A kind 
of fringe ; but perh. = Jess, a pendent ribbon. 

*399 LangU Rich. Redelcs hl 130 With gyuleres joy flu a 
ffor here gTey laces And ffor her wed is so wyde. 

f Jace, v . Obs. rare ~ x . Alteration of chait ) 
app. for alliteration's sake. 

. 1393 Langu P. PI. C. xx. 50 To Iustcn in Jerusalem he 
iacedc awey ful faste [v.rr. iaced, iasidc; B. chaccd]. 

Jacemine, obs. form of Jasmine. 

Jacent (d^sent), a. ? Obs. [ad. L .jaunl-ttn^ 
pr. pple. of jacerc to lie.] Lying; recumbent; 
jig. sluggish. 

16 IX Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. V. i. § is. 4 Countries aud 
Kingdomcs farre tacent and remote. 1624 Wotton 
in Reliq . (1651) 224 Brick or squared Stones .. Utu irt 
lengths with sides and heads together, or their Points co* - 
joyned. .are more apt in swag g in g down to pierce with their 
points then in the jacent posture. 165 6 Blount Glotsocr*t 
Jacent, lying along, tdow, sluggish. x66S H. Mont UiV* 
Dial il xxvL (X7X3I 174 Mypaiatc is something more sura 
and jacent. i68a Whelkk fount. Greece in. a 2 * A 
Figure holding a rcod in his right hand, 

b. Her, a Jess ant 1. 

*706 PmLLirs (cd. Kersey), Jetsant, or Jacent, ..us*J 
when in a Coat of Arms a Lion or other Beast is born ovw 
some Ordinary, as over a Chief Bend, or Fose. 
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Jacinth (d^se-sin}), dg^’sin})). Forms: 3-7 
iacinct(e, 4 iacynkt(e, -synkt, -cintt, 4-6 ia- 
cynct, iacynt(e, 4-7 iacynth, 6 iassink, 6-7 
iacinth(e, iacint, (7-S jacent, -int), 7- jacinth. 
See also Hyacinth, and Jacounce, [ME. iacynt , 
iacinct , a. OF. iacintc or late L. iacinl(Ji)us,~inctus> 
an alteration of hiacint(h)us , L. hyacinthus, a. Gr. 
hamvQos Hyacinth ; the h being lost and the initial 
i made consonantal; cf. mod.F . jacinthc> Pr. jia- 
ciutj Sp. jacinto, It. giacinto and iacinto\ 

1 . a. Among the ancients, a gem of a blue colour, 
prob. sapphire, b. In mod, use, a reddish-orange 
gem, a variety of zircon ; also applied to varieties 
of topaz and garnet. ( = Hyacinth i.) 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 43, & tab is betere a briht iacinct ]>en a 
charbucle won. 138a Wyclif Song Sol. v. 14 Goldene, and 
ful of iacynctis. 1335 Coverdale Ezek. xxviii. 13 Deckte 
with all nianer of precious stones, with Ruby, Topas, 
Christall, Iacynte. 1555 Eden Decades 236 Iacinthes growe 
in the Hand of Zerlam. They are tender stones and yelowe. 
1567 Mapi.et Gr. Foreit ir The Iacinct is blew, and of nigh 
neighborhoode with the Saphire. 1630 Drayton Muses* 
Elys. x. (R.), The yellow jacinth, .. Of which who hath the 
beeping, No thunder hurts nor pestilence. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) I. 154 The dagger, 
in her grace’s collection, is set with jacynths. 1861 C. W. 
King Ant. Gems (1866) 22 The greater part .. of what are 
now termed Jacinths are only Cinnamon Stones of a reddish 
kind of Garnet. 

*t* c. (In Wyclif's Bible, rendering L. hyacinthus ) : 
A dyed fabric of a blue or purple colour. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xxv. 4 Iasynkt that is silk of violet 
blew. Ibid, xxviii. 15 The breest broche .. thou shalt make 
with werk of dyuerse colours, after the weuyng of *the 
coope, of gold, iacynkt [1:388 iacynt], and purpur. 

d. The colour of the gem (see b above) ; in Her. 
name for the colour teniuf, in blazoning by precious 
stones ( = Hyacinth i c). 

* 57 * J* Jones Bathes Buckstone 11b, If it [the urine] be 
higher, then ambre or betwene it and iacincte, yellowish or 
chollerique red. 1572 Rossewell Armorie II. 66 The fielde 
is of the Iacinthe. x688 R. Holme Armoury 1. ii. 12/2. 

+ 2 . A plant ; = Hyacinth 2 (a and b). Obs. 
[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xvi. liii. An herbe of J>e 
same name is liche J?erto [the stone Jacinctus] in coloured 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 47 Iacinct is an Herhe hauing a 
purple flowre. 1597 Gerahde Herbal 1. lxxvii. (1633) :o6 
The white-floured starry Iacinth. 1629 Parkinson Paradisi 

xi. 122 Our English Iacinth or Hares-bels js so common 
everywhere. 1727 Philip Quarll 244 Junquils, Tuberoses, 
Jacents, and other delightful Flowers. 1760 J. Lttlntrod. 
Bot . App. 315 Jacinth, Hyacinthus. 

3 . alt rib . and Comb, (in senses 1 and 2). 

1526 Tindale Rev. Ix. 17 Havynge fyry habbergions of 
a Iacynct coloure. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. Wks. 1725 I. 
20 Her forehead Jacinth-like, her cheeks of Opal hue. Ibid. 
107 The excellently fair queen Helen, whose jacinth-hair 
curled by nature . . had a rope of fair pearl. 1591 Percivall 
Sp. Diet., lacinto , a iacint stone, a iacint flower. x8ix 
Pinkerton Petral. II. 129 Consisting of quartz and of 
jacint, so that it may be called jacint rock. 184a Tennyson 
Morte d'A. 57 Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work, 
f Jaci'Htlline, a. (sb.) Obs. Forms: seeprec. 
[ad. med.L. iacint(li)inus, iacinctinus , for L. hya- 
cinihiuus.\ Consisting of jacinth ; hyacinthine. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xxv. 5 Skynnes iacynktynes. Ibid. 
xxviii. 37 A iacynctyne fllete. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vin. 

xii. (MS. Bodl. 263) If. 379/2 Fourti stonis Iacynctyne. 

B. sb. The hyacinth (flower), 

15x3 Douglas AEueis xi. ii. 30 The purpour flour, halt 
iacynthyne [ed. 1555 iacinctyne]. 

So f Jacinthlnous (in 5 -cincfc-) a. } of the colour 
of jacinth, dark purple. 

1495 Trevisa s Barth. De P. R. xvil cxi. 674 The fruyte 
of the oliue i$ fyrste . . grene and thenne reddysshe other 
iacinctinous [Bodl. MS. lacinctines] and at the laste blacke. 

Jack (dgaek), sb. 1 Forms: 3-5 Iakko, 3-7 
Iacke, 5 Iak, 6-7 lack, 7- Jack, jack. [A pet- 
name or by-name, used as a familiar equivalent of 
John ; in VVF.Jakkeffacce, Jacke, a disyllabic : cf. 
the analogous Cebbe , Colie, Dazue, Geffe, Gibbe, 
Griggs, Hickc , Hob be } Hogge , Hudde, Judde, 
Symme, Thomrne , IValte , mentioned along with 
Jacke , in Gower’s Vox Clamantis , i. 783-91. 

The actual origin is disputed. It has been generally 
assumed to be the same word as F. Jacques , in OF. also 
Jaques , Jaqvcs{\ — *yacbcs : — late L. Ja‘ cobus, for Jacobus, 
Gr. 'Idxupos Jacob) James ; also a familiar name for _a 
peasant, a man of the lower orders (cf. Jacquerie). But it 
has been used in Eng. from its earliest appearance as a by- 
name of Johan, Jan, John ; and a strong case has been 
made out by E. W. B. Nicholson, M.A., Bodley’s Librarian 
{ The Pedigree of Jack and of various allied names , 1892), 
for its actual origination as a pet-form of that word. Cf. 
esp.the recognized diminutives Jankin and Jackin (as con- 
tained in the surnames Jackcn (1327), Jackins, Jackittson), 
and the relation between Dick and Diekin, Rob . and Robin , 
etc. The Scotch equivalent form of the name is Jock , but 
this has not the transferred senses of Jack.] 

I. Applied to a man, or the figure of one. 

1 . (As proper noun.) A familiar by-form of the 
name John ; hence, a generic proper name for any 
representative of the common people. 

[Occurs as a fore-name in the Worcestershire Lay Subsidy 
roll of 1276-82, which has also the variant or derivative 
Jteky. Jakkes occurs as a surname in Hants in 1279, and 
Jak as a surname in Norfolk in 1297.] 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vxt. 65 Saue Iacke f>e Iogelour and 
Ioneteofke stuyucs. 1390 Gower Ccuf. II. 393 Thcrwhile 


he hath his fulle packe, They seie, ‘A good felawe is Iacke \ 
1414 Hist. Monas t. S. Augustini Caniiuu-. (Rolls) 33S JMos 
entmest. .Saxonum.. verba acnomina transformare. .ut pro 
Thoma Tomtne sive Tomlin , pro Iohanne lank in sive Iacke, 
1546 Heywood Prov. (1867) 29 Jacke would be a gentleman 
if be could speake frcnche. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie 
m. xix. (Arb.) 228 We vse the like termes by way of pleasant 
familiari tie . . as . . Mall for Mary, Hell for Elnerx lack tor 
Iohn , Robin for Robert. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, iv. 206 
Deckers but Tom ; nor May, nor Middleton. And hee’s 
now but Jacke Foord, that once were John, xjiz Addison 
Sped. No. 403 f 5 Well Jack, the old Png is dead at last. 1814 
Coleridge lett. II. 635 Jack, Tom, and Harry have no 
existence in the eye of the law, except as included in some 
^form or other of the permanent property of the realm. 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack viii, Thus did I become, .the acknow- 
ledged .. ‘ Poor Jack of Greenwich*. 1892 I. Taylor in 
Academy 26 Mar. 302/3 In 1379,. we find a NichoJaus 
Jakson Hughson, who mpst be the son of a man entered as 
Johannes Hughson. It seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that this Johannes Hughson was called Jalf by his 
neighbours. 

b. In conjunction with the female name Gill or 
Jill: see Gill sb.± 2 . 

[14 .. Lydg. London Lyckpeny 83 Some songe of Ienken 
and Iulyan for there mede.] c 1450 Cov. Myst (Shaks. Soc.) 
340 And I wole kepe the feet this tydeThow ther come both 
Iakke and Gylle. c 1460 Towneley Myst. iii. 336 For Iak 
nor for Gille wille I turne my face. 1546 Heywood Prov. 
(1867) 48 A 1 is well. Jack shall haue gill. *66x Needham 
Hist. Eng. Rebcll. 74 Princes are brav’d by Jack and Jill. 
1670 Ray Proverbs 108 A good Jack makes a good Gill. 
1832 Lytton My Novel 111. x. If Gill was a shrew, it was 
because Jack did not, as in duty bound, stop her mouth 
with a kiss. 

c. Cousin Jack : familiar name for a Cornish- 
man : see Cousin sb. 5 b. 

1890 Boldrewood Miner's Right vi. 65 Cousin Jack 
Tressider, an opulent Cornish miner. Ibid. ix. 92 A short 
man, whose blue-black curly hair and deep-set eyes betrayed 
the Cousin Jack. 

f 2. (As a common noun.) A man of the common 
people ; a lad, fellow, chap ; csp. a low-bred or 
ill-mannered fellow, a 1 knave \ Obs. 

1548 Udall Erasnt. Par. Luke. vi. 63 A common poyncte 
of pleasure doyng, that euery iacke vseth. 1596 Shaks. 
Taut. Shr. 11. i. 290 A mad-cap ruffian and a swearing 
Iacke. 1600 Surflet Countrie Farme 1. xvi. roS They send 
them [geese] to the medowes . . vnder the custodie of some 
little small Iacke, who may keepe them from going . . into 
any forbidden places, a 1640 Day Pari. Bees v. (1881) 33 
A halter stretch thee : such ill-tutord jacks Poyson the fame 
of Patrons. 1682 Bunyan Holy War (Cassell) 354 But 
Mr. Unbelief was a nimble Jack ; him they never could lay 
hold of. 1746 Brit. Mag. 73 Familiar both with peers and 
Jacks. 

*t* b. Phr. To play the jack : to play the knave, 
to do a mean trick. Obs. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. ig8 Your Fairy.. Has done little 
better then plaid the Iacke with vs. x6xi Beaum. & Fl, 
Knt. Burn. Pestle Induct., If you were not resolved to play 
the Jacks, what need you study for new subjects, purposely 
to abuse your betters? 1668 Pepys Diary 23 Fel>., Sir R. 
Brookes overtook us coming to town ; who played the jacke 
with us all, and is a fellow that I must trust no more. 

e. Phr. Every man jack (sometimes every Jack 
man) : every individual man. colloq. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxix, You don’t mean to say 
their old wearers are alt dead ‘ Every one of ’em . ... 
Every man Jack*. x866 Mrs. GaskELL Wives <$• Dan. i , 
Every man-jack in the place gave his vote to the liege lord. 
X870THORNBURY Tour Eng. II. xxviii. 233 They can’t swim, 
not one man Jack of them. 

3. (As proper or common noun.) A familiar 
appellation for a sailor. Also Jack-tab, q.v. 

1659 D. Pell Iiupr. Sea Proem. Biv, Hollanders .. the 
Broom at the main. . . The English took it down, and laid 
It most sadly upon Jack-Sailors breech. 1706 Wooden World 
Dissected (1708) 94 Let us e’en turn about, and view honest 
Jack the Sailor. Ibid. 98 Here he and his Brother Jacks lie 
pelting each other with Sea-Wit. 1776 Adigail Adams 
in J. Adams' Faut. Lett. (1876) 1B6 We drank tea., on 
board. . . Some of their Jacks played very well upon the 
violin. 1788 Diudin Song , ‘ Poor Jack', There’s a sweet 
little cherub that sits up aloft To keep watch for the life of 
poor Jack l 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xi. 25 There’s 
nothing for Jack to do but to obey orders, and 1 went up 
upon the yard, i860 L. Oliphant Ldi Elgin's Mission to 
China I. 154 Our Jacks presented a most grotesque appear- 
ance as they returned to their ships. 

4. Variously applied to a serving-man or male 
attendant, a labourer, a man who does odd jobs, 
etc. See also Cheap Jack, Steeple-jack, etc. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 59/2 Having a chat with 
the ‘jack,’ who., seems to be wholly incapable of doing 
anything but lounging about. i86x — Gt. Expect, liv, A 
grizzled male creature, the ‘Jack’ of the little causeway. 
1875 Baring-Gould Yorks ft. Oddities £.131 He fa blind 
man] became skilful at bowls and bribed the jacks to give 
him hints as to the direction he was to throw. 1898 Daily 
Nexus 18 Oct. 6/4 , 1 asked Mr. Morris by what stages his 
steeplejacks attained the handsome sum of 5/. per^week. 
His answer is that a jack (unless already trained) begins his 
career by labouring. 

5. Cards. Name for the knave of trumps in the 
game of all-fours ; hence gen. any one of the knaves. 

1674-80 Cotton Compi. Gamester ix, This game, .is called 
All Fours, from highest, lowest, jack, and game, which is 
the set as some play it. Ibid., He turns up a Card, which 
is Trump: if Jack (and that is any knave) it is ope. to the 
dealer. 1749 Martin Eng. Did., Knave, . . a jack at cards. 
186 x Dickens Gt. Expect, viii, He calls the knaves. Jacks, 
this boy ! 

b. California jack : f a game of cards resembling 
all-fours * (Cent. Diet.). 


6 . A figure of a man which strikes the bell on the 
outside of a clock. (See Jack of the clock , in 36 ,) 

As the name of a mechanical contrivance, this sense is 
transitional to the next group. 

1498-9 in Kerry Hist. Ch. St. Lawrence, Rcatiingfi SS3) 
7 it. payed for the settyng of Jak with the hangyng of his 
ell and mendyng his bond, iiij' 5 . 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
iv._ ii. 1 17 K. Rich. Well, let it strike. Buck. Why let it 
strike? K. Rich. Because that, like a lack, thou keep’st 
the stroke Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 1602 
Middleton Blurt, Master Constable 1 1. ii, This is the 
night, nine the hour, and I the jack that gi\es warning. 
X609 DEKKER Gvlls Horned’k. iv, if Powles lacks bee once 
vp with their elbowes, and quarrelling to strike eleuen, 1771 
Antiq. Sarisb. 52 On the East side is a dial of near ten loet 
square, with quarter jacks under it. 1869 H. Syer Cuming 
in Jml. Brit..Archxol, Assoc. XXV. 278 There was an 
ancient clock in Old St. Paul’s, with jacks to strike the 
hours. 

XL Applied to things which in some way take 
the place of a lad or man, or save human labour; 
also more vaguely to other things with which one 
has to do. 

* To separate contrivances , machines , utensils , etc. 

7. A machine for turning the spit in roasting 
meat; either wound up like a clock or actuated 
by the draught of heated air up the chimney 
(smokejack). 

1587 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) II. 190 The Iacke whichc 
turneth the broche. . 1606 Dekkcr Sev. Sinncs 11. (Arb.) 20 
It stood altogether like a Germane clock, or an English lack 
or Turne-spit, vpon skrewes and vices. 1615 J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 285 The winding up of a iacke is better then 
musicke to his eares in Lent. 1660 Pepvs Diary 23 Oct., 
After supper we looked over .. his wooden jack in his 
chimney, which goes with the smoke, which indeed is very 
pretty. 1724 [see sense n]. 1778 Mad. D’Ahdlay Diary 
Sept., Our roasting is not magnificent, for we have no jack. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rud?e xxix, Hugh . . sent it twirling 
round like a roasting jack. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. 
Ledbury xv, I have hung [it]. - to the bottle-jack, so that when 
I wind it up it will keep turning round. 1843 Eliza Acton 
Mod. Cookery (ed. 2) 155 A smoke-jack, by means of which 
several spits, if needful, can be kept turning at the same time. 

8 . A name for various contrivances consisting 
(solely or essentially) of a roller or winch. 

137a in L\ncolnsh. N. Q. I. 165 A lack of wood for a 
towel and bason. 1623 T. Scott Projector 2 6 You should 
finde some lacks faulty, and some cogges missing, whereby 
the wheele of Iustice is hindered in his circular course. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 51 The Wood-work belonging to the 
Jack, is a Barrel, or Spit-wheel and a Handing of the 
winch. 177 6 G. Semple Building in Water 37 There were 
Sluices, .wound up and down by a Jack. 1794 Rigging 
Seamanship 55 Iron Jacks, sometimes used instead of the 
table-wheef or back-frame wheel, differ from the latter by 
having an iron wheel with cogs, which work in the whirls. 

9. A wooden frame for sawing wood upon. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 38 A Jack for to saw vpon 
fewelT for fier. 1669 Woulidgk Syst. Agric. (t68i) 327 
A Jack, . . a Horse whereon they saw Wood. 1779 Rees 
Chambers' Cycl., Jack is used also for a horse or wooden 
frame to saw timber upon. 

10. A machine, usually portable, for lifting heavy 
weights by force acting from below; in the com- 
monest form, haying a rack and a pinion wheel or 
screw and a handle turned by hand. Also called 
lifting jack and jack-screw. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 161 Jack , . . an Engine used 
for the removing and commodious placingof great Timber. 
1780 Hunter in Phil. Traits. LX XI. 65 Tfm machine may 
be applied as a jack to raise great weights a little way from 
the ground. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 282 Fig. 
341 represents the common or simple hand jack. 1851 
Illuslr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 236 Hydraulic lifting jack for 
railway engines and carriages. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word- 
bk.. Double jack. See Jack-screw, 
b. See quots. 

1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., jack .. for supporting the axle- 
tree of a cart in order to remove one or the wheels. 18 86 
El\vorthy JY. Somerset Word-bk., Jack, a^ contrivance, 
consisting of a lever and fulcrum, used in washing carriages, 
to lift one side so that the wheel.. may run round freely; 
sometimes called a * carriage-jack ’. 

11 . A contrivance for pulling off boots ; a boot- 
jack. rare or Obs. (exc. in the compound). 

1679 Trials Wakeman, etc. 22 He pull’d off his Boots . . 
upon the Frame of a Tabic, or else upon a Jack. 17x4 
Watts Logic 1. iv. § 8 So foot-Loys, who had frequently the 
common name of Jack_ given them, were kept to turn the 
spit, or to pull off their master's boots; but when instru- 
ments were invented for both these services, they were both 
called jacks. 

12. Mining, a. ‘ A kind of water-engine, turned 
by hand, used in mines. Staff. * (Halliwell.) b. A 
wooden wedge or gad used in mining for assisting 
in the cleaving of strata, c. (See quot. 1 S 5 I.) 

1851 Green well Coal- trade Terms Nor thumb. 4- Durh. 

31 Whilst two pits ora pit and a staple are being sunk simul- 
taneously by means of two gins, one of them, to prevent 
mistakes, is usually called a jack. 1833 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Jack,..* wedge. 1864 Wzcstzb, Jack,.. 10. A 
wooden wedge used by miners to separate rocks after 
blasting. 

13. In many names of instruments in which it is 
combined with a defining word : e.g. lifting-jack, 
pegging jack, shackle jack, thill-jack, etc. q.v. Also 
Builder's jack, a temporary staging or bracket 
projecting outwards from a window, used in dean- 
in", painting, or repairing; also called window- 
jack (Knight Diet. Mech. 1 S 74 ). Round jack t ‘a 
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stand for holding a hat while the brim is trimmed 
to shape * (Cent. Diet .). 

** To farts of instruments or machines . 

14. In the virginal, spinet, and harpsichord : An 
upright piece of wood fixed to the back of the key- 
lever, and fitted with a quill which plucked the 
string as the jack rose on the key’s being pressed 
down. (By Shaks. and some later writers erron. 
applied to the key.) 

Abo applied to a similar upright piece terminating in the 
1 tangent V in a^ clavichord, or serving to raise the damper, or 
the hammer, in early pianofortes; sometimes also to the 
hopper, or a part of it, in a modem pianoforte. 

1598 Florid, Saltarelli x the tacks of a paire of virginals. 
c 1600 Shaks. .So/f/J.cxxviii, Howoft.. Do I enuie those laches 
that nimble lcape, To kisse the tender inward of thy hand. 
2604 Middleton Father Hubbard s T. Wks. (Bullent VIII. 

07 Her teeth chattered in her head, and leaped up and down 
like virginal-jacks. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxii. (1658) 
335 Like the jack of a Virginal), which striketh the sounding 
cord. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. 229 The Treble 
Notes ot a Harpsichord would be overpowered by the Bass 
ones, did not the Bits of Cloth affixed to the Jacks check the 
Vibrations of the Strings in due time. 1896 A. J. Hipkins 
Pianoforte 103 The merit of introducing in the square piano 
the ‘hopper’ — a jack with a spring and working in a notch or 
nose forming the front part of a lever, technically known as 
the ‘underhammer’ — belongs to John Geib, who in 1786 took 
out a patent for this improvement. 

15, In various machines. 

a. An^ oscillating lever, such as those in a stocking-frame 
or knitting-machine. 

1764 Choker, etc. Diet. Arts s.v. Stocking The stocking- 
frame .. the wheel by whose motion the jacks are drawn 
together upon the needles. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 242 
The stocking-frame invented by the Rev. William Lea, or 
Lee.. in 1589, was very simple, with jacks only. 1879 
CassclCs Techn.Edtic. vm. 128/2 The stocking-frame has 
a series of vibrating levers, called jacks, which . . throw the 
4, yarn into such curvatures as enable the needles to form , 
the loops. 

b. Weaving. =s Heck-box \ see Heck sbd 8 . 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

attrib. 1844 Whittier Swedenborg Pr. Wks. 1839 III. 
274 Each human being who watches beside jack or power 
loom feels more or less intensely that it is a solemn thing to 
live. 

C. Spinning. A coarse bobbin and fly-frame operating on 
the sliver from the carding-machinc and passing the product 
to the fine roving-machine, or fitting it therefor. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

d. # Telegr etc. A terminal in a telegraph or telephone, 
consisting of a spring-clip by means of which instruments 
can be expeditiously introduced into the circuit. 

10 . In carriages: see quot. 

1794 \V % Felton Carriages (1S01) I. 78 Spring Jack. Fig. 
u. This is a small engine fixed to the bottom of the spring. 

- - Its use is to heighten or lower the body. Ibid. So A pair 
cf spring jacks. 

*** 7 o things of smaller than the normal size. 
f 17. Avery small amount ; the least bit ; a whit. 
Obs. colloq . 

1530 Palsgr. 233/3 Iacke or VvhitW HiCJUCl, as I wyll nat 
gyve you a whyt. 

18. In the game of Bowls , A smaller bowl placed 
as a mark for the players to aim at. 

x6xi Shaks. Cymb. it. i. 2 Was there euer man had such 
tucket when I kUt the Iacke vpon an vp-cast, to be hit 
away? 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wit Mirth Wks. 11. 
193/2 The inarke which they ayine at hath sundry names 
ami Epithites, as a Blocke, a Iacke, and a Mistris. 17 68- 

? '4 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I, 509 If I have a bowl in my 
land and want it to touch the jack at the other end of the 
green, 1864 Athenaeum No. 1920. 209/1 A bias that should 
reach the jack. 1875 ' Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports hi. i. iii. 

§ 3. 6S3 The jack shall not be changed during a game, 
except by mutual consent of the players. 

10. slant;, a. A farthing. ? Ohs. b. A counter 
made to resemble a sovereign : so half-jack. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Jack , a Farthing. 1851 
Mavhew Z,W. Labour I. 349 The /card -counters’, or. .the 
* smalt coins *, are now of a very limited sale. The slang 
name for these articles is ‘Jacks* and ' Half Jacks Ibid., 
lt is hardly possible that anyone who had ever received a 
sovereign in payment, could be deceived by. .a Jack. 1873 
Slang Diet., Jacks, and half jacks, card counters, resembling 
in size and appearance sovereigns and half-sovereigns. 

20. A quarter of a pint : =* the imperial gill, or 
half the northern Gill (q.v.). local. 

1736 Pcggk Kcnticinns s.v. Tams in. Jack , a measure, and 
Cut, anothcT. 1787 Grosk Provinc. Class., Jack, half a 
pint. IVr^X. 1 796 Mks. Gi.assk Cookery xxiii. 357 To a 
pound of sugar put a jack of water. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Jack, a quarter of a pint measure. 1877 N. It". 
Line. Class., jack, a quarter of a pint measure, and the 
quantity contained in one. Alao in lloldemcss, Sheffield. 
Mid. 1 orksh. Gloss. 

2L Building. A small brick or ‘ bat ’ used as a 
closer at the end of a course. ? Obs. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 371 Imagine FEG to be a 
Stretchy or a Stretching Archytravc. .and imagining it to 
be thus divided ; then KF U called a Header; or a heading 
ArchytraYc, and EG is called a Jak. 

22. A* tut. Short for jack cross- tree (sec 33 b). 

1820 U. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxiv, Though I could handle 
the bfig \ (Cure- royal J easily, I found my hands full with thiv, 
especially as there Here no jacks to the ship. 1867 Smyth 
Sailer’s Word. Ik., Jack, . . also a common term for the 
jack or cross-trees. 188* 'Sam.* Seamanship (td. 6> £0 Rove 
through a block under the jack. Hid. S4 The jack at the 
Lnc-tup-gallanl mail. head. 

**** y*, c Hitr things* 

23, A \ c^icl used in soap-makin£. 


c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 96/1 They are poured off 
into vessels called ‘jacks’. 

24 . A post-chaise, slang or colloq. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Jack, a post-chaise. x8x6 
Prescott Let. in Ticknor Life (1864) 36 We traY'elled upon 
jacks, which is the pleasantest conveyance in the world both 
for its sociability and the little fatigue which attends it. 

25 . A schooner-rigged vessel used in the New- 
foundland fisheries. 

20 . A portable cresset or fire-basket used in 
hunting or fishing at night. U.S , . 

189s Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 6x Standing with my eyes 
below the level of the flaming jack. 

IH. In names of -animals. (Chiefly as an 
abbreviation of the fuller names treated under 
sense 37.) 

27 - Applied to the male , of various animals, 
chiefly in comb. : see 37 ; also simply : a. A male 
hawk,' csp. merlin ( = jack-merlin'). 

1623 Cockekam ill. s.v. Hawks, A Merlht, the male is 
called a lack. The Cast rill male a lack. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Hawk, The female.. is much larger, stronger, and 
more couragious than the male ; which is distinguished there- 
from by some diminutive name, .that of the merlin, jack. 

b. (Short for Jackass i.) A male ass, esp. one 
kept for breeding mules. U.S. 

X799 Washington Lett. Writ. 1803 XIV. 197, I have two 
or three young Jacks . . and several she asses, that I would 
dispose of. 1839-40 \V. Irving Wolfcrt's R. (1855) 189. A 
gentleman . . took it into his head that it would be an im- 
mense public advantage to introduce a breed of mules, and 
accordingly imported three jacks to stock the neighbour- 
hood. 1873 LoSGf. Wayside Inn, Monk ofCasal-Magglore 
v, He leisurely untied From head and neck the halter of 
the jack. • 

28 . Short for Jack-rabbi?. 

1894 Outing (V-S.) XXIV. 3B6/2 The Doctor’s experience 
with a jack rabbit was one of the most amusing of the hunt. 
. . One day he wounded a big jack, and as he went to pick 
it up, it arose upon its hind legs. 

29 . Name for various birds, a. Short for Jack- 
daw’, Jack-curlew (see 37), Cornish jack , the 
Cornish chough, Jack-snipe, b. As the second 
element in various names, as Curlew jack, Jump- 
ing jack, Whisky jack : see these words. 

1803-4 Hawker Diary (1893) II. 358 Curlew jacks 
(whimbrels). 1886 Pall Mall G. 15 Dec. 4/2 It may be 
said both of full snipe and jack that they afford not only 
the best, but the most legitimate kind of sport. 

30 . Name of various fishes, etc. a. A young or 
small pike ; also sometimes used generically as a 
name for the pike. (PI .jack or jacks.) 

1587 Harrison England in. iii. (1878) 11. 18 The pike as 
he ageth, receiueth diuer.se names, . . from a pod to a iacke, 
from a iacke to a pickcrell, from a pickerell to a pike. 1655 
Moufet &; Bennet Health's Imbrov. (1746) 279 Old great 
Pikes are very hard, tough, ana ill to digest ; young ones, 
called Jacks, are contrariwise too waterish and moist, a 1658 
Cleveland Count. Com. Man Wks. (1677) 97 The Jack 
may come to swallow the Pike, as the Interest often eats 
out the Principal. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 108 ? 5 The 
Gentleman .. had the Pleasure of seeing the huge Jack, he 
had caught, served up for the first Dish. 1787 Best A nglittg 
(ed. 2) 47 A method which I have taken more pikes and 
jacks with, than any other way. 1823 Brockett, Jack, a 
young male pike, under a foot in length. X883 Gd. Words 
22 Jack may be caught in the river Roding. 

b. Also applied to several American fishes : as 
the pike -perch, Si iz os tedium vitreum ; a scorptenoid 
fish, Sebastodes paucispinis ; several carangoid fishes, 
esp. Caraitx pisquelos and Scriola carolincnsis ; and 
the pampano, Trachynotus carolinus. (Cent. Diet.) 

1897 Outing (U.S.) XXIX. 231/2 Other came fishes of 
Florida are the ‘jack’, or ere valle, also called carvalho. 

C. W ith defining word. Buffalo-jack , the Caranx 
pisquelos (also called simply jack : see b). Five- 
fingered jack : popnlar name in U.S. for a starfish. 
Goggle-eyed jack : see Gogcler 2. Hickory-jack : 
(ri) the Caranx pisquelos or one of several other 
carangoid fishes (see b); ( b ) the hickory-shad, 
PomolobuS medio cr is. 

d. Poor Jack (also dry or dried Jack), a name 
for dried hake ; also called Poor John. 

1667 Land. Caz . No. 218/2 This week arrived here 9 English 
ships, whereof 4 %vith Pilchards, 4 with poor Jack, and one 
with Herrings. 1674 Scheffer 3 La pi ami . xiii. 67 They 
pay . . half a pound of dried Jack. 168a J. Collins Making 
Salt Eng. 93 That sort of Cod that is caught near the Shore, 
and on the Coast of Newfoundland and dryed, is calted 
Poor- Jack. 2704 Land. Caz. No. 4026/3 Lading, consisting 
of.. Dry Codfish, Dry Jack, Hogslard. 1708 W. King 
Cookery 103 Sometimes poor jack and onions are his dish 
And then he saints those friars who stink of fish. 
f 3 L A kind of worm used as bait by anglers. Obs. 
x68x Cl < eth am Angler's Fade-in. iv. § 8 (1689) 36 Crabtree- 
wo rm o r Jack. 

XV. 32 . In names of plants, pop. or colloq. 

a. A variety of polyanthus : ‘one of the forms of the so- 
called “ hosc-m-hosc polyanthus, having the calyx more 
or less coloured, and partly assuming the character of the 
Corolla ' (Britten and Holland Plant-n. 1879). Cf. Jack-in- 
the-box 8 b. 

b. Name for a single carnation fraudulently sold as a 
choice variety. 

1878 Card. Citron. 16 Mar. 340 (Britt. & HolL) jacks is 
the hoiticuliural slang designation for single carnations, 
which arc grown specially for the trading hawker.. and sold 
to the unsuspicious as best named varieties. iZZ* Garden 
16 Sept. 350/5 (He) has been victimised by the sharp dealers 
in single Carnations, usually called ‘Jacks 


V. Combinations and compounds, 

33 . Combinations denoting things, etc. (chiefly 
mechanical or other contrivances), or connected 
with those senses of the simple word which denote 
things : jack-back [Back sb.-], (a) in Brewing, a 
vessel with a perforated bottom for straining the 
wort from the hops (also called hop-back \ see 
Hop sbj 4 b); (£) ‘ a tank which receives the 
cooled wort in a vinegar-factory* (Knight); jack- 
engine (Coal-mining), a donkey-engine; jack- 
file (see quots.) ; jack-fishing, (a) fishing for jack 
(sense 30); (b) U.S. , fishing at night by means 
of a jack or cresset ; jack-flyer, the fly-wheel of 
a roasting-jack ; jack-head pump, ‘ a form of lift- 
pump for mines and deep borings, in which the 
delivery-pipe is secured to the cylinder by a goose- 
neck * (Knight Diet . Mech.) ; jack-hunting ( 7 .S., 
hunting by means of a jack-light (sense 26) ; jack- 
ladder Naut ., 1 one with wooden steps and side 
ropes 7 (Knight), = Jacob’s Ladder 2 ; jack-lamp, 
(rz) a Davy-lamp with a glass cylinder outside the 
gauze (Gresley Gloss. 1S83); (P) “ sense 26; 

jack-lantern U.S., (a) = sense 26; (b) — Jack- 
o* -lantern 3 ; jack-maker, a maker of jacks, i. e. 
(usually) of roasting-jacks; jack-pin Naut,, a 
belaying-pin ; jack-pit (Coal- mining ), 1 a shallow 
pit-shalt in a mine communicating with an overcast, 
or at a fault* (Gresley Gloss . 18S3); jack-pot, in 
dtaw-poker, a pot or pool that has to accumulate 
until one of the players can open the betting with a 
pair of jacks or better ; hence Jig . ; jack-pulley, the 
pulley of a roasting-jack; jack-roll, a winch or 
windlass turned directly by handles ; jack roving- 
frame ** Jack-frame 2 ; jack-sinker, each of a 
series of thin metal plates suspended from the front 
ends of the jacks in a stocking-frame or knitting- 
machine (see 15 a), and serving, in conjunction with, 
the lead-sinkers , to form loops upon the thread; 
jack-spinner, a workman who operates a jack in 
spinning (see 15c); jack-towel, a long towel with 
the ends sewed together, suspended from a roller. 
See also Jack-chain, etc. 

1764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts s.v. Brew-house, The * jack- 
back . . is placed something lower than the under-backs, and 
has a communication with them all J and out of this back 
the wort is pumped into the coppers. 1816 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Se. Art II. 568 The jack-back, which receives the. 
wort after it has been boiled with the. hops. 1830 ^1. 
Donovan Dont. Ecott. I. 175 The liquor is numpol . . into 
a large reservoir, called a jack-back, in which it is allowed 
to remain until all the yest has collected on the surface. 
1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining K *Jack Engine # (N.), 
the engine for raising men, debris, &c. in a sinking 
pit. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 303/1 * Jack-rue, % a 
broad File : with this Jack -Wheels have their Teeth oit m 
them. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 52 A Jack-file, is a broad 
File somewhat thin on both Edges, and stronger in the 
Middle. 18S3 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 54 Jack ‘Lackle o* 
every description . . Tackle for bottom and *jack fishing- 
1731 Medley Kolbcn's Cafe G. Hope I. 327 She .. set her 
tongue a going with the fury of a *Jack-flyer. 2793 D'jP' 
Soc. Arts (ed. 2) V. 210 In the manner of (what is caned) a 
*Jack Head Pump. 2899 Contemp. Rev. May 669, l v ‘j € . uC 
out after dark to kill a deer by the- unsportsmanlike 
method of “jack-hunting. 1888 Harper's Mag. Jiepu S 10 
Occasionally a. caribou is killed at nigbt by the light ot a. 
“jack-lamp while seeking the grass growing Ui some beat- 
able stream. x88x Pall Mall G. 24 July 5 /». I b *' e 
motionless on a flat rock., amid the rushing water, wan 
poised ihree-pronged spear behind a “jack-lanteni, waiting 
for a sturgeon to come there. 1727 Swift Petit. Collurs * 
etc., The humble petition of the colliers, cooks, cook-maids, 
blacksmiths, “jack-makers, brasiers, and others. 1867 bMYtU. 
Bailor's Word-bk., * Jack-pins, a name applied to the lue- 
rail pins. 2895 HarpePs Mag. Mar. 536 He suggested a. 
round of “jack- pots. 2897 Star 28 July 2/5 The jacket 
Yvas Yvorth it, for Miller represented' the accumulated pure 
as having risen to ,£21,160. 4675 L Smith Clin Reltg. APr- 
it. 13 Such “Jack-pullies, and Weights .. Atoms, which our 
modern Wits have fancied for the Springs of ms Motion-. 
1708 J. C. Cotupl. Collier (18451 28 Sinking with “Jack Kovvi,. 
or by Mens winding up. the Rowl. 1878 F. S. \\ U-LlAHS* 
Midi. Railw. 498 This was done by. the aid of a ‘jack roll , 
Yvhich is like the windlass over a common yvcII, 1844 v*- 
Dodd Textile Mauuf i. 31 The * “Jack roving-frame m 
which the revolving can contained a bobbin whereon the* 
roving was Yvoundas fast as made. 1875 lire's Diet- Arts 
II. 817 The “jack sinkers. falling successively from the loops- 
on every alternate needle. 1849 Pantologia s.v. Printing 
I The carrying-roller, .the receiving-rollers^, .arc connected i>y 
a piece of linen, woollen, or haircloth, in the manner 01 a* 
“jack-towel, sewed round them. 1837 Dicklns J Vein** x*v„ 
A clean jack towel behind the door. 

b. In some uses jack lias a diminutive force or 
meaning, denoting things which are smaller oc 
slighter than the normal one* ; as jack-arch, an 

arch whose thickness i*. only of one brick *(G wilt 

Archil. 1842-76); jack-block Naut. (see quot.); 
jack-bawl, the jack at bowls; » sense 28; jack- 
crosa-treo Naut.\ see quot. 1867; Jack-raUcr, 
-rib, -timbor, one shorter than the full length- 
(See also 18-22,. 20, 30, 32 b, 37 b. and Jack lv 1 ) 

1 1883 Har feds Mag. Mar. pj-i The window* a/e capped 

1 with “j.ick-a/chesof red brick. 1794 Rigging* Seawans up 
I. t63 * Jack-block, a small, block seized to the topg-m* r * l< 
l oem-hcad; for sending the topgallant-) or d» up and uowm 
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1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. 11. ii. 264 He had not Strength 
. . to throw the *Jack*Bowl half over the- Green. 1803 
Sporting Mag, XXII. 307 In shape and size like a jack- 
bowl, used on a bowling-green. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. 
Mast xx. 61 The quarter boom-irons off her lower yards ; 
her * jack-cross- trees sent down. 1867 Smyth Sai tor's 
Word-bk Jack cross-trees , single iron cross-trees at the 
head of long top-gallant masts, to support royal and skysatl 
trtasts. X757 Langley Builders Jewett 33 Which fill up 
with small and “Jack Rafters at Pleasure. 1881 Young 
Every man his (non Mechanic § 1336. 615 It will be noticed 
that these rafters which are called jack- rafters decrease 
gradually in length. 1823 P. Nicholson Bract . Build, no 
In the construction of groins, ..the ribs that are shorter 
than the whole width are termed “Jack-ribs. Ibid. 225 
*Jack Timber ; a timber shorter than the whole length of 
other pieces in the same range. 

34 . As the first element in a personal name used in 
a specific sense : a. Jack Adams , a fool. b. Phr. 
Before one can say Jack Robinson : in a very short 
time, very quickly or suddenly. (See also Jack 

Ketch.) ' 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Jack-adams, a Fool, a 1704 
T. Brown Lett. Jr. Dead 11. Wks. 1760 II. 220 That from a 
quaker in the other world, I should be metamorphosed into 
ajack-adams in the lower one. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk., Jack Adams , a stubborn fool. 

b. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1792) 1 1 . xxxvii, I’d do it as 
soon as say Jack Robinson. 1814 Mrs. Shelley in Dowden 
Li/c Shelley (1887) I. 453 The white and flying cloud of 
noon, that is gone before one can say ‘Jack Robinson 

35 . Prefixed to another noun denoting a person, 
a thing personified, a trade, or a quality, so as to 
form a ^sotrf-proper name or nickname, often 
applied familiarly or contemptuously; as Jack 
Blunt (a blunt fellow), Jack booths (the ‘ Boots * at 
an inn). Jack bragger, Jack breech , Jack fellow , 
Jack fiddler , Jack fool, Jack jailer , Jack lord , Jack 
lout, Jack malapert, Jack mate, Jack meddler, Jack 
monkey, Jack Presbyter Jack Priest ; t Jack Drum: 
see Drum sbP- 3b; Jack Frost, frost or frosty 
weather personified ; f Jack- gentleman, a man 
of low birth or manners making pretensions to be 
a gentleman, an insolent fellow, an upstart; so 
\ jack-gentlewoman (rare) ; Jack Nasty, ‘ a term 
of reproach for a sneak or a sloven * (Davies) ; 
Jack northwester, the northwest wind ; t Jack- 
sauce, a saucy of impudent fellow; Jack sprat, 
a little fellow, a dwarf; f Jack-stickler, a meddle- 
some or interfering person, a busybody. 

1898 Daily News 17 Nov. 5/4 He was at once a “Jack 
Blunt and equal to a trick. ^ 1803 Censor 1 March 31 Six- 
pence to the chamber-inaid, six-pence to the ostler, and six- 
pence to the “jack-boot. 1824 Hist. Gaming 10 The 
Jack-boots of an Inn ; 1579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 
873/2 We shall see “iack-braggers, truce breakers, tratours 
full ol crueltie & malice. 152* Skelton Why not to Court 
331 No man dare come to the speche Of this gentell Macke 
breche. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. it. iii. 65 Scuruy-Mack- 
dog-Prlest: by gar, mee vill cut his cares. 1591 Greene 
Disc. Coosnage 26 With a broken pate or two he was paid, 
and like Macke drum, faire and orderly turned out ofdoores. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 780 They made no more adoe, 
but gave her Jack-drummes entertainment, thrusting her 
out of doors by the head and shoulders. 1649 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Warn/, to West 16 The Hostes being very willing 
to give the courteous entertainement of Jack Drum, com- 
manded me very kindely to get me out of dores. 1627 Bp. 
Wren Serm. 17 Be Mack-fello w, sit stilj, or be covered. 159^7 
1st PI. Return Jr. Parnass. v. i. 1397 The divell of the musi- 
tion is he acquainted with but onlye Macke fidler. C1386 
Chaucer Milled* T. 522 Go fro tne wyndow, Makke lool 
she sayde. 1826 Sporting Mag. XVII. 376 “Jack Frost, 
however, put a veto on our morning's sport. 1872 C. Hard- 
wick Trait. Lancaslu 53 The blustering of old Boreas, and 
the frigid embrace of 4 Jack Frost'. 1667 Ausw. Quest, out 
of North 13 What, Sir, do you think that it is fit for every 
“Jack-Gentleman to speak thus to a Bishop? 1710 Aits-w. 
SacheverelTs Serm. 9 They despised the Gentry at such a 
rate, that it was a common thing to call them Jack Gentle- 
man. 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 
I. 443 Yet men there are (how strange are Love’s decrees 1 ) 
Whose palates even* Tack-gentlewomen please. 1568 Skinner 

tr. Montanas' Inquts. 24 a, As well Macke Iayler, as my 
Lord Judge, a 1689 Bp. Ward in W. Pope Lifei. 1607) 47, 

I met some “Jack Lords going into my Grove, but l 
think I have nettled them, c 1584 Robin Conscience 49 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. III. 229 To keepe open hovse for cuery 
“Jack lovt. 1477-8 Bk. Curtesye (Caxton) 491 Playc not 
Mack malapert [Oriel MS. Iakke malaperteh that is to saye 
Beware of presumpeion. c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. A urttire in 
Babees Bk. 80 Then will all your Elders thinke you be with 
him “lack mate. 160* WilltaTs Diet. 363/1 A Macke- 
medler, or busie-body, in euerie mansmatter, ardelio. a 1563 
Bale in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. xli. 114 He plays “jack 
monkey at the altar, with his turns and half-turns. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown 1. iii. 67 The idea of equality or in- 
equality . . doesn’t [enter their heads] till it's put there by “Jack 
Nastys or fine ladies' maids. 1550 Bale Apol.yZ He playeth 
the part of “lack Nitigo, as y“ saying is, heseithbuthe wyll 
notse.or els that he seycth asmal moate & letteth the great 
beame pas»e by. 1749 Capt. Stanoige in Naval Citron. III. 
205 WeeAperienced-uncommonly severe “jack northwesters. 
1708 Vo rkshirc- Racers 14 “Jack Presbyter can cry, God 
save the King. 1598 Siiaks. Merry W. 1. iv. 123 By gar, I 
vill kill dc Mack* Priest, c 1550 Bk. Robin Conscience 
240 »n Hazl. E. P. P. III. 242 “Jack savee .. thov lovt, 
thov hoddie peake. 1599 Shaks. Hen. F, iv. viL 148 His 
reputation is as arrant a villaine and a Iacke sawce, as euer 
bL blacke shoo trodd vpon Gods ground. 170a Van- 
brugh False Friend in. it, Why how now, Jack-sauce? 
why, how now. Presumption? 16x1 SiiAKS-Cymb. it. i. 22 
Euery Macke-Slaue hath his belly full of Fighting. 272s j 


Dc Foe Col. Jack (1840) 312, I should make myself full 
amends of “Jack Spaniard, c 1570 Marr. Wit Science 
iv. i. in Hazl. Dodslcy II. 357 Heard you ever such a counsel 
of such a “Jack sprat? a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , 
Jack-sprat , a Dwarf, or very little Fellow, a Hop-on-my- 
thumb. [Nursery Rime, Jack Sprat could eat no fat. His 
wife could eat no lean.] 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 
853/2 Howe many “iacke sticklers are there nowe adayes . . 
which . . will needes shewe them selues to be somwhat by 
mouing troubles? 1643 Horn - & Robotham Gate Lang. 
Uni. Ixxxv. § 837 A prying medler (busie-body, jack-sticklcr) 
crouds in and intrudeth. .where it nothing concernes him. 

38 . Substantive phrases with specific senses. Jack 
among the maids , a gallant, a ladies* man ; Jack 
at a pinch (see quots.) ; J Jack-hold- my -staff, a 
servile attendant ; Jack in office, ‘ a consequential 
petty official’ (Davies) ; also altrib. (cf. Jack out of 
office ) ; Jack in the low cellar , a rendering of Du. 
Hans-in-keldcr (see Hans), an unborn child ; Jack 
in the water (see quot. 1873); Jack of (at) all trades, 
a man who can turn his hand to any kind (or to 
many kinds) of work or business ; also rarely Jack 
of all work(s ; Jack of (on, o') both sides , a person 
who sides first with one party and then with the 
other, a trimmer ; + Jack of Dover, name of some 
dish, ‘ probably a pie that had been cooked more 
than once * (Skeat) ; Jack of straw , a figure of a 
man made of straw (cf. Jackstraw i) ; \Jack of the 
clock or clock-house (also Jackaclock , quot. 1689) = 
sense 6; also transj. applied to a person (see 
quots.) ; Jack of the dust , ‘ a man on board a United 
States man-of-war appointed to assist the pay- 
master’s yeoman in serving out provisions and other 
stores * ( Cent. Diet .) ; + J ack-o -the-green (see quot.) ; 
f Jack out of doors, a person turned out of his former 
place ; a homeless person, a vagrant ; f Jack out of 
office , a person who has been dismissed from his 
office ; one whose ‘ occupation is gone * (also rarely 
f Jack out of service ) ; Jjack-o'-wisp, a will-o’-the- 
wisp ; transf. a giddy or flighty person ; Jack's 
alive (Sc.), a kind of game (see quot. 1825) ; transf. 
a lively run round (quot. 1894). See also J.ick-a- 
lent, Jack-in-the-box, Jack-in- the-green, Jack- 

O’-LANTEBN. 

1785 J. Trusler Mod. Times I. 160 The Mayor . . was a 
pleasant man, and “Jack among the maids. 1622 Maiibe 
tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 1. 130 When there was 
neede of my serulce.. I was seldome or neuer wanting; 

I was Macke at a pinch. <1x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Jack at a Pinelt , a poor Hackney Parson. 1883 
Whitcher Widoiu Bedott Papers ii, Miss Coon . . knows 
that the Major took her [to wife] ‘Jack at a pinch’ — seem* 
he couldent get such as he wanted, he took such as he 
could get. 1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Cxsar n. xvi. 2x7 
As if. .the man [were not] to bee made any more account of 
than *lack hold my stajfe, by these Rabbics. 1678 Mrs. 
Behn Sir Patient Fancy v, Madam, in plain English I am 
made a John-A-Nokes of, Jack-hold-my-staflf, .. to give 
Leander time to marry your Daughter, a 1700 B. E. Dipt. 
Cant. Crew, *Jaek in an Office, of one that behaves him- 
self Imperiously in it. a 1819 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Advice i 
Future Laureat 11 , 1 hate a Jack-in-office martinet. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz xviii, A Jack-in-office, sir, and a very 
insolent fellow. 1887 Besant The World went, etc. xih, . 
The clerks.. gave this young officer. .as much trouble as \ 
Jacks-in-office possibly can. 1751 Smollett Per. Pick, x, | 
When his companions drank to the Hans en kcldcrr , 
or “Jack in the low cellar, he could not help displaying an 
extraordinary complacence of countenance. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Tales vii, “Jack-in-the-water. 1851 Mayhew 
Loud. Labour I. 66 The lads, who act as jacks-in-the- 
water, were busy feeling in the mud for the fish that had 
fallen over board. 1873 Slang Diet., Jack-in-the-water, an 
attendant at the watermen’s stairs on the river and sea-port 
towns, who does not mind^ wetting his feet for a customer’s 
convenience, in consideration of a_ douceur. 1618 Mynshul 
Ess. Prison 24 Some broken Cittizen, who hath plaid “lack 
of all trades. 1651 Cleveland Poems 22 Thus Tack- 
of-all-trades hath devoutly showne The twelve Apostles on 
a Cherry-stone. 1687 M. Clifford Notes Dryden i. 3 Your 
Writings are like a Jack of all Trades Shop, they have 
Variety, but nothing of value. 1770 Gentl. Mag. JCL. 61 
Jack at all trades, is seldom good at any. 18x3 Scott Let. 
to Joanna Baillie ax Mar. in Lockhart , Being a complete 
jack-of-all-trades, from the carpenter to the shepherd, no- 
thing comes strange to him. x 820 Sporting Mag. VI. 159 
My Jack of all works, who, by the by, is a universal gallant. 
1878 S. Walpole Hist. Eng. I. 311 It would be unfair to 
say of Lord Brougham that he was ‘Jack of all trades and 
master of none*. 1562 (title) A Godly and necessary Ad- 
monition concernyng Neutres, such as deserve the grosse 
name of * Iacke of both sydes. 1580 G. Harvey in Spenser’s 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 40 CJaw-backes and Pickethanks : Jackes 
of bothe sides. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. Jr. Parnass. 333 
That he hath won this universal good will by the vice of 

S laying Jack of both sides. 1759 Diluorth Pope 59 That 
e was a papist, a jack o’ both sides. 1853 Reads Chr. 
Johnstone xv, ‘Are you ready, gentlemen?* said this Jack-o*. 
both-sides. 0x386 Chaucer Cook's Pro/. 23 Many a “Iakke 
of Douere hastow soold That hath been twics boot and 
twies coold. 1621 Fletcher Wild goose Chase iil i. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 551/1, I . . would be married sooner to a monkey. 

Or to a “Jack of Straw, than such a juggler. *563 Ludlow 
Church-w. Acc. (Camden) 1x4 For mendinge th_c chymes .. 
and “jake of the clockchouse. 1503 Shaks. Rich. II, v. v. 

60 While I stand fooling hcere, his iacke o’ th* Clocks. 
x 66 x Cowley Ferses 4- Ess., Cromwell (1669) 66 A Man, 
like that which we call Jack of the Clock-house, striking as 
it were, the hour of that fulness of time. 1689 Diary in 
Topographer (1790) 32 A new bell made for the Jacka- 
clock at Gosfard Gate. 1801 Strutt Sports 4- Past. m. ii. ( 


150. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 577 Formerly a 

pleasant character dressed out with ribands and flowers, 
figured at village May-games under the name of *Jack-o’- 
the-Green . . A _ Jack-o’-the-Green always carried a long 
walking stick with floral wreaths. 1603 Florid Montaigne 
t. vi. (1632) 13 At his returne [he] found the Towne taken, 
and himself “jack-out-of-doorcs [sa place saisie ]. 16x6 
Withal 's Diet. 569 Not altogether lack out of doores, and 
yet no gentleman. 1553 Becon R cliques of Route (1563) 159 
Doth not this ceremony make Christ “Iacke out of office? 
*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 1031/1 They challenge 
such a power to them selues, that Icsus Christc is iacke out 
of office with them. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. I T, j. I 175 For me 
nothing remaines; But long I will not le lack out of Office. 
x668 R. L‘ Estrange Vis. (Jucv, (170s) 65 We should be but 
so many Jacks outof Office. 1540 Cover dale Confut . 
Standish (1547J I vj, Gods good worde must wee re the 
papyre and be “iack out of seruyee from other men. x8c6 
Catholic Mag. July 4 If she had been a 'Jack- o’- wisp, in 
her young days .. would Lady Mary have chosen her? 
1825-80 Jamieson, * Jack's alive, a kind of sport. A piece 
of [lighted] paper or match is handed round a circle, hq 
who takes hold saying, ‘Jack’s alive, he’se no die in my 
hand’. He, in whose hand it dies or is extinguLhcd, 
forfeits a wad. 1894 Astley Fifty Years Life II. 8 He 
gave her [a mare] ‘Jack’s alive’ round the field. 

37 . In names of animals (sometimes signifying 
male, sometimes small, half-sized), a. Denoting 
the male of certain animals, as Jack-ape , •hare ; esp. 
of falcons, as jack-hobby, - kestrel , -merlin. See also 
Jackass, b. Jack crow“, a name for Ficathartcs 
gymnocephaltts , a West African corvine bird ; Jack 
curlew, name for two small species of curlew : 
(a) the Whimbrcl, Numcnius p/ucopus ; (b) the 
JV. hudsonicus of North America; Jack-fish, a name 
for the pike ; also for Carattx pisquetos and other 
carangoid fishes (see 30 a, b) ; Jack-in-a-bottle, 
a name for the long-tailed titmouse, also called 
bottle-tit , from the shape of its nest; Jock-salmon, 
a fish of the genus Siizostedium, a pike-perch (Cent. 
Dict.)\ Jack-saw, a name for the Goosander 
(Mergus merganser), ‘from its saw-like bill* 
(Swainson Frov. Names Birds (1885) 163) ; Jack- 
span iard, a large species of wasp found in the 
West Indies. See also Jackdaw, Jack-rabbit, 
Jack-snii*e. 

1829 Blackiu. Mag. XXVI. 636 That extreme ‘facial 
development’, whichjmparts it seems to the countenance of 
several of her ladyship's friends, the character of “jack-apes. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 23 Gne of the chief features 
of Free Town are the “jack crows. 1866 Montagu Diet, 
Birds s.v. Wimbrel, The Whimbrcl has.. in some parts., 
obtained the name of “Jack Curlew, from a supposition 
that it is the male of that bird. 884 Codes Key N. Amer. 
Birds 645 Numcnius hudsonicus (Of Hudson’s Bay), Hud- 
sonian Curlew, Jack Curlew. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 33 
A worthy object, .which might well detain you from roach 
and “Jack-fish, 1887 J. Cummins Hints Anglers, If. .Trout 
are well on the feed they will take the male or 4 “Jack* flies 
readily. 174a Fielding J. Andrews lit. vi, Swearing it 
uas the largest “jack-hare he e\er saw. 1885 Swainson 
Pros'. Names Birds 31 British Long-tailed Titmouse,. 
“Jack in a bottle. 1616 Surfl. & Markii. Country Farme 
712 Of Merlins there are both male and female, the 
male is called “lack-merlin. 1843 Kirby & Sr. Entomot. 
(ed. 6) II, 80 The “Jack-span iard may be called the wasp of 
the West Indies, it is twice as large as a British wasp. 
3855 Kingsley Westw. Ho! II. ix. 333 Sitting on the sandy 
turf, defiant of galliwasps and jack-spaniards. 

38 . In popular names of plants. Sometimes with 
the sense ‘Dwarf, undersized*, as jack bush, Jack 
oak', Jack-at-the-hedge, local name in Ireland 
for Goose-grass or Clivers (Britten & Holland, 
Appendix)', Jack-by-the-hedgo (also J -of -the- 
hedge, -in-the-hedge), the 1 1 edge-garl ic, Sisymbrium 
Alliaria ; also locally applied to Lychnis diurna, 
Tragopogon praUnsis , and Linana minor (Br. & 
Holl.) ; Jnck-go-to-bed-at-noon, Ornithogalum 
umbcllalutn and Tragopogon pratemis (the latter 
also called simply Go-to-bcd-at-noon) ; Jock-in- 
the-bush, local name for Iledgc-garlic; Jack- 
in- tbe-pulpit (D.S.),a North American araceous 
plant, Arisxma triphyllum , so called from the 
appearance o f the upright spadix partly surmounted 
by the inclosing spathe ; Jack-jump-about, local 
name for Angelica sylvestris , sEgopotlium Poda- 
gra ria, and Lotus corniculatus (Br. & Holl.); 
Jack oak, a North American species of oak 
(Qucrcus nigra ) ; also called black jack; Jock of 
the buttery, an old name for Stonecrop, Scdui/i 
acre; also called Creeping Jack. See also Jack- 
IN-TH E-BOX 8, jACK-JN-TIiE-CltEEN 2 . 

x8i2 J. Cutlek Top. Descr. Ohio 9 6 The land in this 
distance is mostly clothed with “jack bushes and tall woods 
1536 Turner Libellus A ij a, Alliaria, .. “Ink of the 
hedge. 1578 Lytl* Dodoens 637 In EngJishe Sauce aJ one, 
and Iacke by the hedge. 1866 Kocfjls Agrlc. y Prices 
I. xxv. 627 Jack by the Hedge, or Sauce Alor.c . . u as a 
favourite condiment. 1875 Sussex Gloss., Jack-m-the- hedge, 
Lychnis diurna . 1884 M. E. Wumins w Har/ePs Mag. 
Oct. 788/2 It would have been like lo«Jkmg at a “iaCK-m- 
the- pul pit. 1894 Gibson Ibid. Mar. Our well-known 
jack-in-thc-pulplr, or Indian-turnip, with tU purple* streaked 
canopy and sleek ‘preacher’ standing erect beneath iu 
1821 J. Fowler Jml. 11893) 15 The timber in the bottoms 
. .is a kind of “Jack oak and very low Cotton Wood. 1597 
Gerardk Herbal 11. cxlv. (16^3) 518 Stone crop, .. Wail 
pepper. Countrey pepper, and “Jac lie of the Butteries. 
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Jack, sb. 2 Now arch. Forms: 4-6 iakke, 
iak, 4-7 iacke, 5-6 iake, 6 iakk, 6- jack. [a. F. 
jaque , in OF. also jaqnes (1375 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
in It .giacco, Ger. jacke, D u . jak , S w. jacka jacket. 
Ultimate origin uncertain, but app. French: thought 
by some to be identical with the proper name 
Jacques, perh. as originally worn by the peasantry. 

In sense 1 possibly ultimately of the same ongin as Jack 
sb. 1 , but not derived from that word in English, being of 
common European currency. Sense 2, and still more 3, are 
doubtfully placed here; both may belong to Jack j 5. 1 ) 

+ 1. a. A short and close-fitting upper garment 
of men and women ; a jacket. Obs. 

1375 Will of Thos. de Hemenhalem Protnp. Parv. 256 
Unum iakke de rubio worstede. ct 375 in Rel. Ant. I. 41 
Wommcn. .with her homes.. rydelid gownes, and rokettis, 
colers, lacis, iackes, pattokis, with her longe crakowis. 

b. esp. A coat of fence, a kind of sleeveless tunic 
or jacket, formerly worn by foot-soldiers and others, 
usually of leather quilted, and in later times often 
plated with iron ; sometimes applied to a coat of 
mail. (See Meyrick in Archxol . XIX. 224.) arch. 

c 138 oSir Feruvib. 3689 po^-aut ys schekl S: is habreioun, 
Plates, & iakke S: ioupoun, pon-out al it 301. 1525 Ed. 
Berners Froiss. II. clxxxvii. 573 The kynge had on a iacke 
coucred with blacke veluet, whiche sore chafed hym. 1549 
Compl. Scot. xix. 163 Quhar for i exorq 30U that je 
change gour sperutual habitts.rin steil iakkis and in cotis 
of mailje, to defiend 3our bodets. 1562 Lane. Wills (Chet- 
ham Soc.) 1. 178 On jacke \vi th a brest of plate, -lijs. uijd. 
1573 TwVne sEneid x. (1584) P vj, Through hisgolden plated 
Iacke he thrust into the side. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 
1. 8 Like, .the yron plates of a iacke, one lying on an other. 
2596 Spenser State I rel, Wks. (Globe) 639/1 The leather 
quilted jacke in Journeying and in camping, for that it is 
fittest to be under his shicte of mayle. 1622 Maude tr. 
Ale/nan’s Guzman d' A If. I. 94 They had brought with 
them good Iackcs of Male. 1694 Land. Gaz. No. 3035/3 
Persons . . arm'd with Blunderbuss’s, Pistols, . . Jackcaps, 
Leather Doublets and Jacks. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xx. 
Some had the black-jack, or doublet, covered with small 
plates of iron of a lozenge shape. 1894 C. N. Robinson 
Brit. Fleet gr The coats of livery, or ‘jacks’ as they were 
called, which the soldiers wore at Crejy. 

t c. Phr. To be on (a person's) jack : to lay 
blows on him, to attack him ; to be on his back, 
be down upon him. Obs. 

2568 Jacob Esau v. vi, If I wrought one stroke to day, 
lay me on the iacke. 2570-80 North Plutarch, Themisto- 
cles 127 That they . . should sticke to it like men, and lay it 
on the lacks of them. 2588 Disc. Pres. Est. France 18 So 
soone. .might tkc king of Nauar be sure that he would be 
vpon his iacke. 2600 Holland Livy vil. xxx. 269 They 
shall not..stirre and put out their heads, but we will be 
streight upon their jacks [ab tergo], 1632 J. Denison 
Heav. Banquet 241 All the Mariners are vpon the iacke 
of Ionas. 

2. A vessel for liquor (either for holding liquor, 
or for drinking from) ; orig. and usually of waxed 
leather coated outside with tar or pitch ( = Black 
Jack i) ; a (leathern) jug or tankard, arch . 

*A Iacke of leather to drinke in, because it somewhat 
resembles a iacke or coat of maile* (Minsheu Ductor 2617). 

1573 Tusser Husb. Ixxxv. (1878) 175 Treenc dishes be 
homely, and yet not to lack, where stone is no laster 
take tankard and jack. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. 
Tong, Hatuip on tasse <2 Loire, a tankard, a iacke. 
2598 Mucedorus in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 218 To tne buttery- 
hatch, to Thomas the butler for a jack of beer. 2633 New 
Hant/sh. Prov. Papers (1867) I. 8o, 1 jack of leather to 
drink in. x68o Land. Gaz. No. 1537/4 Two Drinking Jacks 
of Leather, edged round with Silver. X7.. Song J 'Twos 
merry in the Hall', And they each took a smack At the 
coal- black* Jack Till the fire burnt in their brain. 2826 
Scorr Woodst. ix, A large black leathern jack, which con- 
tained two double flagons of strong ale. 2885 Standard 
25 Dec. 3/2 Water -that I had in a tin jack, 
f 3 . Name for some joint of mutton. Obs. 

2466 Mann, x- HottseJt. Exp. (Roxb.) 435 [Laid outj in a 
biest and a jakkc of motonc, v. d. 

4 . Comb., as jack' maker ; jack-cap, a leathern cap 
to protect the head ; jack-coat, a jacket or jack. 

. *575 Estimate in St. Pap. Dorn. Eliz. CVI. No. 65 Cutt- 
ingc the cloth redic to be wrought by the Jackmakers. 
1682 Providence Ret . (1894) VI. 96 Also a sarge jack coat, 
and a sarge pairc of breeches. 2604 Loud. Gaz. No. 3014/4 
Armed with Blunderbuss’s, Pistols,.. Quarter-staves, Jack- 
caps, with Dogs, Toyles, and Nets. 2713 Ibid. No. 
50S6/3 A Jack co at and old Leather Breeches. 2769 De Foe's 
TourGt. Brit. II. 158 [Firemen] to whom they give Jack 
Caps of Leather. aMc to keep them from Hurt, if Brick or 
Timber, or any Thing not of too great a Bulk, should fall 
upon them. 

Jack (d^cek), (Origin somewhat obscure ; 
but mod prol>. a specific application of Jack sbj 
(sense 33 b), said of and applied to things of smaller 
than the normal size; as if short for ‘jack-flag*, 
i.c. small flag (so called in contradistinction to the 
ensign): cf. the various uses of jack for jack- bawl, 
jack-brick, jack fish, etc. ; also the naval use in 
jack =3 jaek-cross-lrecs. 

Other conjectures have been offered, e ; g. that the name 
is the F. Jacques, James, and that the jack was so called 
from King James I, who introduced the original union flag ; 
or, that the word U ptob. identical with Jack jL 3 , the 
leathern »urcoat having been (it it suggested) sometimes cm- 
blazoned with the cross of St. George. But app. neither of 
thtf'c conjectures co\ers the early use of the word.] 

A ship's fiag of smaller size than the ensign, used 
at sea as a signal, or as a mark of distinction ; s/cc. j 


the small flag which is flown from the jack-staff 
at the bow of a vessel (formerly at the sprit-sail 
topmast head), and by which the nationality of a 
ship is indicated, as in British jack, Dutch jack, 
Drench jack. 

In British use the jack has been since the 27th c. (except 
under the Commonwealth) a small sized ‘ Union Flag ’ of the 
period (Union Jack), which has also been, since 2707, in- 
serted in the upper canton of the ensign ; hence, the name 
‘union jack' is often improperly applied to the union 
flag itself, when this is not carried or used as a jack. Every 
maritime nation has a jack of its own ; this is usually, either 
as in Great Britain, the German Empire, Sweden, and the 
United States, the same as the canton of the ensign, or, as 
in France and the Netherlands, identical with the ensign, 
only smaller. (Prof. J. K. Laughton.) 

2633 Sailing Instruct. (MS. Sloane 2682, If. 51), You are 
alsoe for this present service to keepe in yo* Jack at yo r 
Boultspritt end and yo* pendant and yo r Ordinance. *653 
Sail. Instr. (MS. Sloane 3282, If. 75 b). If y« cheife of y> 
squadron come by y a Lee and make a waft w“> his Jack that 
then every shipp of his squadron beare und r his steme and 
speake \v tb him. , 1654 Sail. Instr. in G. Penn Mem. Sir W. 
Penn (1833) 11. 59- 2665 Ibid. 599. 2667 Pepys Diary 

22 June, That the Dutch did take her [the Royal Charles J 
with a boat of nine men.. and presently a man went up and 
struck her flag and jacke. 2673 Lond. Gaz. No. 758/4 A 
Ship carrying the Hambrough Colours, who upon our Com- 
manding him on Board with a Gun, immediately put up a 
Holland Ensign, and a Flushing Jack. 2673 Sir L. Jenkins 
Let. to Earl of Arlington in Wynne Life I. gi All vessels 
whatsoever being in the King's service and^ wearing his 
colours, flag or Jack may have the same right done to 
them. 2678 Marvell Growth Popery Wks. 2875 IV. 275 
A sorry yacht, but bearing the English jack, in August 2672. 
168S Sir J. Knatchbull Diary in N. ft Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 2/2 
He knew her to be a Custome-house boat by her Jack or 
pendant. 2694 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) HE 34? This 
day was published their majesties proclamation, .prohibiting 
other than the kings ships to wear their majesties Jack, called 
the Union Jack. 270a Royal Proclam. 18 Dec. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3871/2 All such Ships as have Commissions of Letters 
of Mart or Reprisals, shall, besides the Colours which may 
be worn by Merchants Ships, wear a Red Jack, with the 
Union Jack, described in a Canton of the upper Corner 
thereof next the Staff. 2707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4298/2 He 
entered into the Bay under French Jack and Pendent. 171a 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea. 119 The Signal is to shew a white 
Jack at the Main Top-mast Head. 2769 Falconer Diet. 
Mantis (1776), Jack , a sort of flag colour or colours dis- 
played from a mast erected on the outer end of a ship’s 
bowsprit. In the British navy the jack is. .a small union flag 
..but in merchant-ships this union is bordered with a red 
field. 2789 G. Keate Pelew 1st. 255 At day-light, an En glish 
jack was hoisted at the masthead. 2794 Nelson 30 July in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 463, I had established a signal with 
L’Amiable, a Dutch Jack inverted, when I wanted a boat. 
2805 Log* Polyphemus’ 21 Oct. Ibid. (1846) VII. 256 note, 
A Spanish two-decker.. hauled in her colours .. and waved 
an English Jack from her Jraffle. 1855 M. Bridges Pop. 
Mod. Hist. 322 The British Jack obtained a complete 
triumph. 2890 Cent. Diet. s.v., In the United States naval 
service the jack is a blue^ flag with a white five-pointed star 
for each State in the Union. It is hoisted on a jack-staff at 
the boivsprit-cap when in port, and is also used as a signal 
for a pilot when shown at the fore. 2894 C. N. Robinson 
Brit. Fleet 89 The 4 Jack’ and the ensign still continue to 
be carried on staves at the extremities of the vessel. 

Jack, sbA Also 7 giack(e, jawk, 9 jak. [ad. 
Vg.jaca (in Garcia De Orta, 1563), ad. Malayalam 
chakka . The earliest European representation of the 
word is chaqui in Friar Jordanus c 1 328 (Hakl. Soc. 
1863,13); seeYule.] Thefruitofatr ee(Arlocarpus 
inti gri folia) of the East Indies, resembling the 
bread-fruit, but larger and of coarser quality. Also 
the tree itself. 

2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1624) 505 Iacas are bigger . . 
and glow out of the bodie of the tree : they are of so many 
pleasant tastes, but hard to-digest. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav.x 83 The Jacks or Giacks .. deserve description.. the 
Jacke is for bignesse comparable toa Pumpion. 2698 Fkyejj 
Acc. E. India 4- P. Crj This side is all covered with Trees of 
Cocoes, Jawks, and Mangoes. 2779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 
329 Banka.. abounds in coco nuts, limes, nankas or jacks, 
fish, turtle, and ratans. 2859 TennentCVj'^h II. vn. L 2 sx 
The jak with broad glossy leaves and enormous yellow fruit. 
2878 P. S. Robinson Ind. Garden (ed. 2) 49 The monstrous 
jack that in its eccentric bulk contains a whole magazine of 
tastes and smells. t , 

b. Comb., as jack-fruit, -limber, -tree, - wood . 

1694 T. R. in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 280 A sort of large 
Club-Moss putting forth of the Jack-Trees and Mango’s. 
1789 Saunders Ibid. LXXIX. 79 Jack and saul timber, arc 
frequently to be met with in the forests and jungles. xSxo 
Maria Graham Jntl. 201 (Y.) The jack-wood . . at first 
yellow, becomes on exposure to the air of the colour of 
mahogany. 2830 M. Scott Cruise Midge (i8^g) 496 The 
cook having chosen to roast a jack fruit on a spit, 
t Jack, sb. 5 Obs. Colloq. abbrev. of Jacobite. 
1605 IL Blaire in Sir R. Blackinore Hist, Coitspir. (1723) 
180 Men of the greatest Acquaintance and Influence amongst 
the Jacks. 7^2700 D’URFEY/Y//.r(i7i9)I.355The Jacksare 
fierce, and Williamitcs are flesh’d. 1708 Alas. Ckntlivre 
B usie Body 1. i, \Vc arc all thou ght to be Politicians, or Whigs, 
or Jacks, or High-Flyers, or Low* Flyers, or Levellers. 2732 
Gent I, Mag. II. 770 A Jack t’other Day in a Coffee-House 
prating, For Freedom as strongly as D r Anvcrs, debating. 
Jack, sbfi 1 0bs. Abbreviation of Jacobi a sbA 
(variety of pigeon). Also Jack pigeon. 

1742 Compl. Favt. Piece nt. 512 The Tame or House 
Pidgcons are called Barbels, Jacks, Crappcrs. .. The small 
Jack Pidgcon is a good Breeder. i8r* J. Nott Dekkeds 
Gulls llcmlk. 76 The jacoblne, or jack vulgarly called. 

Jack, sb. 7 Short for Jack-boot. Ankle jack : 
sec Ankle 3. colloq . 


x8oi C. K. Sharpe Carr, xx Apr. (xSSS) I. 20S His lord- 
ship .. wears .. boots nearly approaching to jacks, i860 
Daily News 23 July, A short jacket and voluminous knicke? 
bockers . . with purple worsted stockings, low-up ankle jacks, 
and a wide-awake hat. ^ 

Jack, s6.s Colloq. abbrev. of Jacqueminot, 
name of a variety of tea-rose. 

1883 Harper’s Mag. Jan. 241/1 The box contained a., 
nosegay, -with a * Jack * rose in the centre. 

Jack, sh.t Colloq. abbrev. of Jackal. 

. 1893 Daily Krais 22 Jan. 5/4 The pack soon started a fine 
jackal, who led the hunt oyer the big paddy bunds and cactus 
fences. .. The jack was killed, and the Master preicnted the 
brush to Lady Harris. 

Jack, sb. lo, var. of Jakes. 

Jack (d^cek), v.t [In senses 1, 2, from different 
senses of Jack r/'. 1 Sense 3 may be merely onoma- 
topoeic : cf. Chuck v.-] 

1 . trans. To jack 7 tp : To hoist with a jack (see 
Jack sb. 1 10). 

x88$ Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 6/1 To ‘jack-up 1 a seven-ton 
engine and replace it on the rails. 

2 . intr. To hunt or fish at night with a jack (see 
Jack sb. 1 26). U.S. 

2881 Harped s Mag. Oct. 692/2 Gad went out ‘jacking* with 
him, and jumped right over the bow of the boat to catch a 
deer. 2895 Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 61 Few have ever tried 
jacking for pickerel in the spring, by the light of a cedar 
wood or a kerosene blaze. 

3 . dial, or colloq . To jack up : a. trans . (a) To 
do for, ruin. (/>) To throw up, give up, abandon. 
(Cf. Chuck s/. 2 2 b.) Also simply to jack (rare). 

1873 Slang Diet., Jackcd-up, ruined, done for. 1E80 
Daily Tel. 9 Oct., The Liberal canvassers .. became dis- 
satisfied and threatened to 4 Jack up' their books. 1881 M. 
Reynolds Engine-Driving Life 66 To burn a fire-box, 
burns your name into the locomotive superintendant’s 
black-book, and there jmu are jacked up for ever. 1897 
Contemp.Rev . Dec. 795 About 16 per cent * jack it up’ ana 
go back to the slougn and mire. 

b. absol. or intr. To give up suddenly or 
promptly. 

xZq-^ Slang Diet. s.v. Jacked up, To jack-up is to leave 
off doing anything suddenly. 2875 Parish Sussex Gloss., 
Jack-up , to give up anything in a bad temper. iB3x 
Leiceslcrsh. Gloss., Jack-up .. also, to become bankrupt or 
insolvent. 2889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1S90) 
^35 U0 took a deal of punishment before he jacked up. 1898 
— Rom. Canvass Town 253 As a man, a gentleman, and a 
squatter, I ‘jacked up ’ at the cookery. 

Jack, vj To take off the ‘jacket’ of a seal. 
a 2795 G. Low Fauna Oread. (1813) 27 One party, armed 
with clubs, fall to knocking them on the head, and another 
set to jacking, i. e. cutting off the skin, together with the 
blubber on it. 

Jack-a-dandy (da^kadarndi). Also 7 lack 
O’Dandy. [See Jack sbj 35, and cf. Dandy j^. 1 ] 
A little pert or conceited fellow; a contemptuous 
name for a beau, fop, dandy. 

2632 Broaie North. Lasse hi. ii, lie throw him into the 
Dock rather then he shall succeed Jack O' Dandy. 2664 
Ethekedge Com. Revenge 11. in. Leave her, she’s only 
worth tlie Care Of some spruce Jack-a-dandy, 2754 
Richardson Graudison (1781) IV. xxix. 209 Notwithstanding 
all the Jack-a-dandies that have been fluttering about you. 
2869 Spurgeon J. Ploughm. Talk 23 I’d sooner by half bend 
my back double with hard'work than be a jack-a-dandy. 

attrib. * a 1792 Grose Olid (1796) 9S Ere in this jack-a- 
dandy plight, I boasted an exclusive right 284a S. Lovkr 
Handy Andy xix. 272 Tom did not understand French, but 
..despised it as a jack-a-dandy acquirement 
Hence Jack-a-da*ndyisxn [see -ism], 

1842 'S. Lover Handy Andy iv. 41 They call in Jack 
Growling, who scorns Jack-a- dandyism, and he gels a solitary 
guinea. 

Jackal (daarkpl). Forms; 7 jaccal(l, jacal, 
jakhal, jnckalle, chncall, (jagalo, jacol, joe- 
caul), 7-8 jack-call, 7-9 jackall, ckacal, (8 
sh.aekal(l, siacollo, 9 shakol), 7- jackal. [Cor- 
ruption of Turkish chakdl \ ad. Pers. 

shagal or JVx^# shaghdl ) cognate w* Skt. s'rgafa, 
f'rgdla jackal. Through Turkish also, F. chacal 
(formcily also in Eng.), whence Pg. chacal , It- 
sc in cal, Ger. (Da., S\v.) schakal. The Du. jakhals was 
prob. from Eng. : cf. quot. 1694. The English word 
was formerly (as still in some dialects) stressed on 
the second syllabic ; the current form, and the obso- 
lete Jack-call, show association with the proper 
name Jack, and names of animals containing it*j 
1 . An animal of the dog kind, about the size 
of a fox ; one of various species of Cattis , as C. 
aureus or C. ant hits, inhabiting Asia andy\frica, 
hunting in packs by night with wailing cries* and 
feeding on dead carcases and small animals; for- 
merly supposed to go before the lion and hunt up 
his prey for him, hence termed *thc lion’s provider . 

Described by Topsoil, 1607, p. 4 39 as ‘the second kind of 
hyama*. # , , . 

1603 W. Bidduli-h Let. In Purchas Pilgrims vih. «. (iwjJ 
*337 About Scanderone there arc many ravenoui beasw 
about the bignesse of a Foxc, commonly called lucre 
Jackall cs. *625 G. Sandvs Trav. Hi- 005 LnccalL. -do luikc 
I m the obscure vaulu. 2617 Mon vs on Hitt. 1. 247 A kino 01 
beau little bigger then a Foxe . . vulgarly called Jagaie, 
uved to.. scratch the bodies of the dead out of their graitu. 
t 1659 D. Piax hnpr. Sea 25$ The Lyon .. u ill not «*k hi* 

| prey himself, but send* his Caterer, or Jack-call to run aW« 
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to_ seek Jt. 1667 Dryden A tin. Mi mb. lxxxii, Close by, their 
Fire-ships, like Jackals, appear, Who on their Lions for the 
prey attend. 1672 W. de Britaine Dutch % Usurp. 33 They 
must not be like the Joe-caul, which provides food for the 
Lyon. 1682 Wheler Jonrn. Greece 111. 264 An Habitation 
only for Wolves, Foxes, and Chacals. 1694 ' 1 *. R. in Phil. 
Trans. XVIII. 276 Those Asiatick Foxes, vulgarly named 
by Travellers, Jakhals, or Jacals. 1702 W. J. Bruy its Voy . 
Levant x. 39 A great many Siacalles, or Wild Dogs. 1753 
Hanway Trav, (1762) I. in. xxvi. 112 The shackalls in the 
woods bark’d and howl’d. 1818 Jas. Mill. B ril. Indian, vi. 
I. 266 He who has been bitten by a dog, a shakal, or an ass. 
1833 Mora in Blackto. Mag. XXIX. 914 From burial fields 
the midnight chacal cried, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 237 
The shriek of the jackal bursting on the ear in the silence 
of night. 1885 Bible (R. V.) Jobxxx. 29 , 1 am a brother to 
jackals [1611 dragons], and a companion to ostriches. 

2 . Jig. A person who acts like a jackal, esp. one 
who does subordinate preparatory work or drudgery 
for another, or ministers to his requirements. 

a 1688 G. Stradling Stmt. Disc. (1692) 384 Those lesser 
ones.. are but so many Jack-calls to fetch him in store of 
prey. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 71 ? 7 A Hon, or a 
master-spy, hath several jack-calls under him, who are his 
retailers in intelligence. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 146 
{Dial, old plays) Alexander Goffe, the woman-actor at 
Blackfriers. .used to be the jackall, and give notice of time 
and place. 1863 Cowden Clarke S/taks. Char, xviii. 460 
[Ricnard’s] cruelty and ingratitude towards his jackal, 
Buckingham, who wrought hard to help him to his bad 
eminence. 

8. atlrib. and Comb., as jackal ay , skin ; jackal- 
headed adj., -hunting; jackal buzzard, an African 
species of buzzard (B telco jackal). 

1680 Morden Geog. Beet., Lesser Tart ary (1685) 77 The 
Commodities . . are Slaves . . Chacal-Skins. 1823 Byron Juan 
jx. xxvi, Nor give my voice to slavery’s jackall cry. 1856 
Stanley Sinai <$• Pal. Introd. (1858)43 Endless processions 
of jackal-headed gods. 1900 Weslrn. Gas. 19 Apr. 4/3 His 
chapters, .on jackal-hunting are excellent. 
Jack-a-lantern : see Jack -o’-lak tern. 
Jackaleg: see Jockteleg. 

Ja*dk-a- 2 ie*nt. arch. AIso-o’-Lent, -of Lent. 
[See h prep. 

1 , A figure of a man, set tip to be pelted : an 
ancient form of the sport of ‘ Aunt Sally , practised 
during Lent. Hence jig . a butt for every one to 
throw at. arch. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IF. v. v. 134 See now how wit may be 
made a Iacke-a-Lent when ’ris vpon ill imployment. 1604 
W. Terilo Fr. Bacon's Proph. 162 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 
274 Ever upon Easter day, All Jack a Lents were cast away. 
1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub iv. iii, Thou . . Travell’dst to 
Hampstead Heath on Ash We’nesday. Where thou dist 
stand six weeks the Jack of Lent For boys to hurl, three 
throws a penny, at thee. 1682 Shadwell Medal 295 Those 
Factious Few.. Set up a Jack of Lent, and throw at it. 
1813-49 Brand's Pop. Antiq. I. sou 1863 Chambers' Bk. 
0/ Days I. 240/2. 

2 . transf A puppet; an insignificant or con- 
temptible person, arch. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IK ill, iii. 27 You Title Iack-a*Lent, 
haue you bin true to vs? 1654 G. Goddard in Introd. 
Burton's Diary (1828) !. 83 To make the Parliament a mere 
Jack-a-Lent, and as insignificant a nothing as the single 
person. 1702 Vanbrugh False Friend in. ii, What en- 
couragement have I given you, Jack-a-Lent, to attack me 
with your tenders? 1884 T. Hardy Wessex T., Interlopers 
at the Knap (1889) 190 Can a jack-o’-lent believe his few 
senses on such a dark night, or can’t he ? « 

1 * 3 . A Lenten dish; a Lenten faster; Lent per- 
sonified. Obs. 

1643 Char. Ox/, incendiary in Harl. Misc. (1745) V. 471/2 
A Jack-a-Lent, made of a red Herring and a Leek. 1655 
Moufet & Rennet Health's Intprov. (1746) 261 Sprats need 
no description, being one of Jackalent’s principal Pages. 

f 4 . = Jack-o’-Lantehn 2. Obs. 

ci 7x7 Lett. fr. Mist's Jrnl. (1722) I. 99 The [Aurora 
Borealis) is as frequent in the Northern Countries as a Jack 
of Lent is here. 

Jackanapes (d^re'kanif'ps). Forms : a. 5 lac 
Napes (Nape), lack (lake) Napys, 5-6 lack 
napis,6 Iacke Napes (napes), lack-, iackenapes. 
P. 6 Iack(e a napes, (lack of Napes), 7-S 
Jaok-a-napss ; 7 Jack-a-nape. 7. 6-7 lack(o) 
an ape3 (Apes), lack (e)* an- apes (-Apes), (7 
Jack and Apes) ; 7 Jack an Ape, Jack-an- 
Ape, 9 jaok-an*ape, jackanape. 5 . 6-7lack(e)r 
anapes, 7 jacanapes, jackanaps,' jackinapse, 7- 
jackanapes ; 7 Jackanape. PI. -apes, -apeses, 
(f-aps's). [Precise origin uncertain. 

So far as yet found, the word appears first as an oppro- 
brious nickname of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk 
(murdered 1450), whose badge was a clog and chain, such 
as was attached to a tame ape. Hence, in a poem of 1449 
(see 2 a), in which other noblemen are denominated by their 
badges or heraldic emblems, as the Swan, fiery Cresset, 
Portcullis, Wheat-ear, etc., Suffolk is styled ‘the Ape- 
clogge*,and in somewhat later satirical invectives is referred 
to as an ape, and entitled yack Napes ; this being inferenti* 
ally already a yrAirr-proper name for a tame at>e, as it is 
seen to be in 1522. (The converse hypothesis, that Suffolk 
was for some other reason called ‘Jack Napes*, and that 
this nick-name was transferred from him to the ape, does 
not, on a review of the facts, seem probable.) But of Jack 
Nape or Napes, and its relation to an ape or apes, no certain 
explanation can be offered; it was perhaps, in its origin, 
merely a playful or whimsical name for a tanic ape, and ihe 
«- might ari>e as in tin tickle and tieye ( birds-nie , pigz-uey), 
?r as m the by-names Ned, Noll, Nell, and the -s might be 
m imitation of the sr of surnames such as Jakkes, Hobbes , 


Symtnes, etc., already in use, so that ‘Jack Napes’ parodied 
a human name and surname. 1 f this was the standing of the 
name, it is easy to understand that it might never attain to 
literary use, till it became the nick-name of Suffolk, Be this 
as it may, the fact remains that yack Napes is the earliest 
form, of which Jack-a-Napes, Jack o/N apes (? Nap] es), Jack- 
an-ape , Jack-and-apes , are later perversions, app. attempts 
of * popular etymology’ to make the expression more intelli- 
gible. In accordance with this view, the original sense is 
here taken as ‘ape’, of which the use in 2 a is treated as a 
derived application, though it is in point of date the earliest 
use that has come down to us, and may possibly, with 
further evidence, have to stand first.] 

1 . Name for a tame ape or monkey. 

f a. as the quasi - proper name of an ape. Obs . 

1522 Skelton Why not to Court 651 He grynnes and he 
gapis As it were jack napis. 1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man 
69 Noddinge, beckinge, and mowinge, as it were Iacke a 
napes. X531 — Exp. 1 John (1537) 23 He delyted in them, 
as we in y° gestures of Iacke napes. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 
1. (1560) 4b, They mocke and mow at them like lack a napes. 
1583 Stubbes Atiat. Abus. 11. (188 2) 54 Women that haue as 
much knowledg in phisick or surgery as hath Iackeanapes. 
1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vil xxxvii. (1612) 184 Iacke Napes, 
forsooth, did chafe because I [the Owle] eate my slaue the 
Bat. 16x3 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. 2B69 II. 201 Some 
like him to a trimmed Asse And some to Iacke-an-Apes. 
1674 Camden's Rem. (1870) Proverbs 321 Can Jack an Ape 
be merry when his clog is at his heel ? 

b. as common noun : An ape, a monkey, arch . 

1526 Skei.ton Magttyf. 2124 To mockynge, to mowynge, 
lyke a iackenapes. 1577 Breton Flourish on Fancie in 
Park Heliconia I. 21 A sight of asses then There stoode in 
battell ray, With iackeanapeses on their backes. 1589 
Marprcl, Epit. B b. The Reader cannot chose but haue as 
great delight therein, as a Iacke an Apes hath in a Whip. 
1636 Featly C/uvis Myst. xxxviii. 575 A Jack an Ape, a cat, 
or some such contemptible creature. 1660 Hickeringill 
Jamaica (1661) 81 Like fawning Curre, or mopping Jack- 
an-Ape. 1698 Fryer Acc. E, India «J- P.q Some brought 
Jackanaps’s, such green Ones as are commonly seen in 
England to be sold. 1740 Chf.sterf. Lett. (1792) !. Ixiv. : 
180 Dressing him out like a jackanapes, and giving him ■ 
money to play the fool with. [arch.. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xii, Had I but a rebeck ora guitar at my back, and 
a jackanapes on my shoulder. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped 
xvii. (1888) 163, 1 could see him climbing like a jackanapes.] 

2 . Applied to a person compared to an ape. 

f a. as quasi-proper name, applied to the Duke 
of Suffolk (whose badge was an ape’s clog and 
chain). Obs. 

[c 1449 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 222 The Rote is ded, the 
Swanne is goone. The firy Cressett hath lost his lyght ; . . 
The White Lioun is leyde to slepe Thorou$ the envy of the 
Ape clogge {gloss. Southfolk).) 1450 Ibid. 224 {Arrest Dk. 
Suffolk), Jack Napys, with his clogge Hath tiede Talbot oure 
gentille dogge. Wherfore Beamownt, that gentillc rache. 
Hath brought Jack Napis in an eville cache. . . [God] save 
the kynge and God forbede That he suche apes any mo fede. 
Ibid. 232 {Death Dk. Suffolk ), Jac Napes wolde one the 
see a maryner to ben, With his doge and his cheyn, to seke 
more tresour. . . For Jac Napes [a/so For Jac Nape] soule 
Placebo and Dirige. 

fb. as yttasi-yioper name of a man using the 
tricks, or displaying the qualities, of an ape. Obs. 

1534 Lett. <5- Pap. Hen. VIII (Rolls) VII. 39 As he played 
at cards with me. .[he] said I played Jacke Napes with him. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter- Bk. (Camden) 120, I, quoth lack 
a napes, by these ten bones, Nothinge happens amiss to a 
prasparid minde. 1575-6 Bp. Barnes Let. in Eccl. Proc. Bp. 
Barnes (Surtees) Pref. 10 Churlish people. . who shew but, as 
the proverb is, Tack of Napes charity in their hearts. 1600 
O. E. Repl. Libel 1. vii. 159 It was nothing else, but a loftie 
tricke of iacke an apes. 

C. as common noun : One who is like an ape in 
tricks, airs, or behaviour; a ridiculous upstart; 
a pert, impertinent fellow, who assumes ridiculous 
airs ; a coxcomb. (The current use.) Also, play- 
fully, A pert forward child, a * monkey \ 

ci 555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 291 This 
the Divell’s Jackanapes made pastime to Lucifer. 159a 
Greene Upst. Courtier H j b, A iollie light timberd Iacke 
a Napes, in a sute of watchet Taffata. 1601 Shaks. Alts Well 
Hi. v. 88 Hcl. Which is he? Dio. That Iacke an-apes with 
scarfes. 16x0 Histrio-m. vi. 56 Now stands at every door a 
lack and Apes, And tels me ’tis too late, his Lord hath 
din'd. <116^4 Selden Table-T. (Arb.)g6 They tell him he’s 
a Jackanapes, a Rogue and a Rascal. 1709 Toiler No. 86 
r 3 Upon which ihe pert Jackanapes Nick. Doubt tipp’d 
me the Wink. 1748 Chdsterf. Lett. (1774) I. 349 , 1 always 
put these pert jackanapeses out of countenance. 1820 Scott 
Abbot iv, She hath favoured, doth favour, and will favour, 
this jackanapes. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke iv, A whiskered 
Jackanapes, like that officer. .set to command grey-headed 
men before he can command his own temper. 

1* 3 . Applied contemptuously to a crucifix. Obs. 

1562 Bullikgiiam Let . in Foxe A. «$■ M. (1583) *935* I 
will rather have these knees pared of, then I will kneele to 
yonder Iacknapes. 

4 . Mining. 1 The small guide pulleys of a whim* 
(Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining 1SS3). 
f 5 . Jackanapes on horseback-, name for a pro- 
liferous variety of marigold, daisy, etc. in which 
additional flower-heads spring from the principal 
one; also for a monstrous variety of cowslip or 
oxlip in which the calydnc segments are converted 
into leaves. Obs. 

1597 Gf.rard f. Herbal it. eexliii. § 7. 602 Calendula maior 
prvlifera... This fruit full or much bearing Marigolde, is., 
called of the vulgar sort of women Iacke an apes a horse 
backe. Ibid. cclx. § 2. 635 Oxelip.. whose flowers are 
curled and wrinckled after a most strange maner, which our 
women haue named. Iacke an apes on horsebacke. 1629 
Parkinson Paradisi v. 12 Double daisies.. both white and - 
red, both blush and speckled or party-coloured, besides that 1 


which is called Iacke-an Apes on Horsebackc. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury vu. 70/2 The Jack-an-Apeson Horse-bcck, 
or the fantastic* Cowslip, hath the flower all green and 
jagged, like to a Juli flower. 

6 . all rib - 

1598 Shaks. Merry JV.\. iv. 113 You, lack 'Nape; giue-'a 
this Letter to Sir Hugh, by gar it is a shallengc..! will 
teach a scuruy Iack-a-nape Priest to meddle, or make. 
*6s2 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart. 11. i. All my fear 
is of that^ pink-an-eyc jack-an-apes_ boy, her page. 1660 
Pepys Diary 5 July, This morning my brother Tom 
brought me my jackanapes coat with silver buttons- 1813 
Mar. Edgeworth Patron. (1832) I. iii. 44 The squire., 
declared that he would not be brow-beat by any. .jackanapes 
colonel. 1881 Besant & Rice CIuipl. ej Fleet 11. xvii, Any 
jackanapes lawyer.. might think it fine thus to insult.. a 
harmless nobleman. 

Hence ( nonce-suds '. ) Ja*ckana:pery, action charac- 
teristic of a jackanapes ; Ja'ckana^pish, Jackan- 
a-psian adjs., having the character of a jackanapes. 

1(42 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 44S That monument of con* 
genial jackanapery reared.. in caricature of an Elizabethan 
mansion. 1880 ‘ Vern. Lee 1 Belcary vi. 151 Calling in 
Offenbach or Lecocq to rewrite that air in true jackanapsian 
style. 1884 J. Bull’s Neig/ib. vii. 50 Go into a bureau de 
paste , and see how you will he insulted by the jackanapisk 
officialism there. 

Jackaroo (d^cekar/?*), sb. Australian colloq. 
Also jackeroo. [A derivative of Jack sb,\ app. 
with the ending of kangarooi] A man newly arrived 
from England to gain experience in the bush (see 
quot. 1885) » an inexperienced young colonist. 

x88o W. Senior Travel <5- Trout 39 (Morris) Jackaroos— 
the name given to young gentlemen newly arrived from 
home to gather colonial experiences. 1880 A. C Grant 
Bush Li/e in Queensland (x88i) I. 53 The young Jackaroo 
woke early next morning. 1885 H. Finch-Hatton Ad- 
vance Australia 85 (Morris) Before starting on their own 
account to work a station, they go into the hush to gain 
colonial experience, during which process they are known 
in the colony as ‘jackaroos*. 1890 Bold rewood Squatters 
Dream vii. 72 If these here fences is to be run up all along 
the river, any Jackaroo can go stock-keeping. 

Hence Jackaroo* v. intr ., to lead the life of a 
jackaroo ; to gain experience of bush-farming. 

1887 Dayne In Name 0/ Tzar 134 Ah, wouldn't 1 break 
you in, if I had j*ou jackerooing at Bundoolumoonoung 
for six months. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 
91 Perhaps the young one’s going jackerooing at Jed wood. 
i89o ‘Tasma' In her Earliest Youth 352 (Morris) There’s 
nothing for them to do but to go and jackaroo up in 
Queensland. 

Jackass (d3ce k,xs), sb. [f. Jack sbj- 37 + Ass.] 

X. A male ass, a he-ass. 

X727 Arbuthnot Coins 328 Pliny relates from Varro that 
a Jack-ass for a Stallion was bought for 3,229/. 3 s. .$</. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 385, I have seen a jack-ass,, 
from that country, above fifteen hands high. 1803 A. Young 
in A. Hunter* s Georg. Ess. III. 397^ The Earl of Egremont, 
early in 1800 established a team of six Jack-asses for carting. 
18x5 Scott Guy M. viii, She often contrived to . . give him 
a ride upon her jackass. 1899 Morley in Westm. Gaz. 

26 May 9/1 The old Greeks, when disputing and debating 
about idle contentions, had an expression that they were 
contending for the shadow of a jackass. 

2 . Applied opprobriously to a stupid or foolish 
person, a dolt, a blockhead ; = Ass 2. 

1823 Scott Pcveril vii, I.. began.. to think I had borne 
myself something like a jackass in the matter. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood iv, The purest Jackass in Cloisterham. 

3 . Laughing Jackass (also in mod. use simply 
jackass') : the Giant Kingfisher of Australia (Vacelo 
gigas), so called from its loud discordant cry. 

The name is also given to a kind of owl {Scelrglanx 
albi/acics) in New Zealand, and Jackass or De riven l Jack- 
ass to a shrike {Cracticus ciuereus) in Tasmania, 

1798 D. Collins^ N. S. /Vales 615 (Morris) Bird named 
by us the Laughing Jackass. 1833 Sturt S . Australia 
II. iv. 100 He returned with.. a laughing jackass, .a species 
of king’s- fisher, a singular bird, found in every part of 
Australia. 1847 LE/cimARor Jrrtl. x. 326 The laughing 
Jackass {Dacelo cennna, Gould) of this part of the country - , 
is of a different species from that of the eastern coast. 1848 
H. W. Haygartii Bush Life Australia xii. xto The silence 
..was broken in a startling manner by the loud note, ha ! 
ha! ha! of the ‘laughing jackass’. 1859 H. Kingsley 
U. Hamlyn xviii. 248 Below us, in the valley, a mob of 
jackasses were shouting and laughing uproariously. 1B80 
Mrs. Meredith Tasman. Friends Foes no (Morris) We, 
too, have a ‘jackass’, a_ smaller bird, and not in anyway 
remarkable, except for its merry gabbling sort of song. 
188a T. H. Potts Out in the Ojen 122 (ibid.) Athene 
Albi/acics, wekau of the Maoris, is known by some up- 
country settlers as the big owl or laughing jackass. 

4 . sVaul. a. A kind of heavy rough boat used in 
Newfoundland. (Smyth Sailors IVord-bk. 1S67O 
b. = flaws e-bag : see Hawse sb. 1 5. {U. Si) 

5 . atlrib ., (in sense 2) as jackass author , etc.; 
Comb., as jackass-driver , -headed adj.; jackass- 
brig, 'a brig with square topsail and topgallant- 
sail instead of a gaff-topsail’ {Cent. Bid.) ; jack- 
ass copal, the raw copal of Zanzibar : see quots. ; 
jackass-deer, an African antelope, the singstng; 
jackass-fish, a fish of the Australian seas ( Chile - 
dactylus macropterus ), highly esteem cd as food; 
jackass frigate (sec quot. and cf. donkey jrigate : 
Frigate sb. 2 b, quot. 1S67) ; jackass penguin, a 
common species of penguin (Spheniscus det/terxus), 
so called from its cry ; jackass pick (see quot.) ; 
jackass rabbit ~ Jack-Rarbit; jackass-rigged a., 

? rigged like a jackass-brig. 
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iG3.} J. Fitzpatrick To an Old Printer , And many a 
jac kass author has his wit Saved from damnation’s literary 
pit. 1K0 Reade Cloister Sr H. lv. (1E96) 157 A dog as big 
as a *jackass colt. 1872 R. F. Burton Zanzibar I. 357 
These places supply only the raw or unripe Copal, locally 
called Chakazi, and by us corrupted to *Jackass. 1887 Scu 
A liter. 28 May 340/2 The raw, or true, copal is called chackaze, 
corrupted by the Zanzibar merchant to jackass copaL 1829 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 143 Your poor in- 
dustrious * jackal-driver. 1898 Morris Austral English, 
Morzvong, the New South Wales name for the fish Chilo - 
dtictylus macrop terns ; also called the Carp and # Jackass- 
fuh. 1833 Mass. vat P. Simple xiii, * What do you mean 
by a *jackas$ frigate’? inquired I. *1 mean one of your 
twenty-eight gun ships, so called, because there is as much 
difference between them and a real frigate, like the one we 
arc sailing in, as there is between a donkey and a race- 
horse. 1851 Voy. to Mauritius h 10 The skipper looks 
anxiously toward the man of war, a jackass frigate, lying 
lowerdownthe harbour. 1883 ^L\CK.ShaJidon Bcllsxn, To be 
jumped upon by a *jackass-neaded old idiot like that. 1863 
G. Kearney Links in Chain ix. 195 The famous *Jackass 
Penguin. 1885 Reader 29 Apr. 486/2 Commonly called the 
‘ Jackass Penguin', from its habit, while on shore, of 
throwing its head backwards, and making a loud strange 
noise like the braying of that animal. 1874 J. H. Collins 
Metal Minins' 60 When the pick is much used as ajever, 
the head is frequently formed.. with a projecting wing to 
afford increased support to the helve. This is called a 
•jackass pick. 1851 Audubon Vivip. Quadr.N. A. II. 97 
All ideas of blue mountains, vast rolling prairies, etc., were 
cut short by a * jackass-rabbit bounding from under our 
horses’ feet. 2883 Leisure Hour 475/2 Jackass rabbits (the 
Californian hare), and numbers of- .grey. .land squirrels., 
stamper til.. over the hats. SJorirng Mag. X.XX.YI. 
168 To have *jack-ass racing upon particular days. 1883 
E. F. Knight Cruise 4 Falcon? (1887) 32 October 19th.. 
passed a •jackass-rigged craft. 

Hence Ja*ckass v. inly., to ride a jackass ; 
Jacka’asery, the character of a jackass (see 2), 
gross folly or stupidity; (with pi,') something 
characteristic of a jackass, a piece of folly ; Jack- 
assifica'tion, the action of making a jackass of, 
stultification; Ja-cka3sism = jackasseiy; Jack- 
aaanesa, the quality of being a jackass, gross 
foolishness. (All more or less nonce-wdsi) 

1893 Leland Man. I. 228 Driving in a Russian telega, or 
•jackassing in Egypt. ^ 1833 Erasers Mag. VII. 618 The 
genius of “jackassery is not always to rule us. 1889 Mrs. 
Randolph New Eve II. xiii. 206 He will clothe his body 
after the latest jackasseries of the masher. 1822 Blachw. 
Mag. XU. 57 Acting on the principle of the general *jack- 
assilication of mankind,.. he abuses them right and left. 
a 1845 Barham Ittgol. Leg., Wedding-Day 46 Calling 
names, whether done to attack or to back a schism, Is., 
a great piece of *jack-ass-ism. 1803 Southey Lett. (1856) 
I. 238 The crimes of pedantry, stupidity, •jackassness. 2885 
Mns. Pirkis Lady Lovelace I. v. 74 To convey such news 

• .was the very essence of Jackassncss. 

Ja'clr-bird. [Echoic : influenced, by Jack ji.l] 

1 . A local name for the fieldfare. 

1885 SwaINSon Prov. Names Birds 6 Fieldfare {.T Urdus 
pilaris ) .. Jack bird. From its cry. Cf. Chack cluxck 
(Luxemburg), Claque (Normandy). 

2 . 4 A bird of the South Island of New Zealand, 
C read ion cinercus' (Morris Austral Eng.). 

2873 Sir W* Duller Birds N. Zealand (t8S8) i. 23 (Morris) 
I have, .adopted the name of Jack-bird, by which it is known 
among the settlers in the South Island. Why it should be 
so called I cannot say, unless this is an adaptation of the 
native name Tieke ..the equivalent, in the Maori vernacular, 
of our Jack. 

Jack-boot, ja'ricboot. [Sense of jack un- 
certain : taken by some as Jack sb.-, but may be 
Jack jA 1 ] A large strong boot the top of which 
came above the knee, serving as defensive armour 
for the leg, worn by cavalry soldiers in the 17th 
and iSth centuries; also, a large boot coming 
above the knee, worn by fishermen and others. 

2686 Loud. Ca=. No. 2182/4 He had a light bob Periwig 
. .and a pair of Jack- Boots. 272* Addison Spect. No. 435 

* 6 Should they meet a Man on Horseback, in his Breeches 
and Jack-Boots. _ 27*2 ^E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 74 Leather, 
so dress'd that it is not inferior to Iron, like our Jack- Boots. 
2771 Mackenzie Matt Feel. (1SE6) 41 Two jack-boots con- 
cealed, Jn part, the well-mended knees of an old pair of 
buckskin breeches. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1. 17 A meagre 
but fiery postilion, who with tremendous jack-boots and 
cocked hat was floundering on before him. 1861 Sala Dutch 
Piet. xiL 181 Jack-boots with long brass spurs. 

Jack-boot, -boota («*= the 1 Boots* at an inn): 
see Jack sb.* 35. 

t Ja-ck-boy. Obs. [f. Jack sb.l + Boy.] A 
boy employed in menial work ; spec, a stable-boy, 
groom, or postillion. Cf. Jockey. 

[1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 6a lacke boy, . . faync thou 
woMUl witcn.l *S71 Tussen liusb. Ixxxviu (1878) 177 
Rather make lackey of lack bote thy wag. 1506 Siiaks. 
Tam. Shr. iv. 1. 43 Why lacke boy, ho boy, and as much 
newes as thou waft. 1O00 Scuflet Count rie Farme v. vit. 
ttl They must haue the stones gathered oiTin winter.. by 
little lackboycs and girlcs. 181a J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., 
Tack-boy, a uostUUon. 1829 tr. MeinAol.Cs Stdonu 1 II. 152 
hhe.. uttered coarse and shameful words, such as the most 
shameless groom or jack-toy would scarce pronounce. 

Jack- chain, [f. Jack sb.l 7 : because used in 
roasting-jacks.] A chain each link of which con- 
vku <ri a. double <si viitc, YestYwbUwg a, tigYue 
of 8, but with the loops in planes at right angles to 
each other; the links arc not welded. 

*$39 \V\ Cartw right Roy.tll Stave I. ii. If ycu’l make use 
cf a;»y erruments, l\c a couple cf jach-Jiain* at ycur 


service. 2676 Wycherley PI. Dealer 1. i, Here you see. -a 
great Lord (bowing] to a Fishmonger, or Scrivener with a 
Jack-chain about his neck._ 2801 Trans. Sac. Arts XIX. 
225 Six lengths of jack-chain. 2892 Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 
6/2 Much stronger than ordinary welded or jack chains. 

Jackdaw (daarkdg). [f. Jack si. 1 37 b + Daw. 

Formerly stressed jack-daw' (in J. 1755, Walker 1791, 
Todd 2818 ; still in Scotl.) Ash 1775 has Ja’ckdaw . J 
L The common name of the Daw ( Corvus mone - 
duld ), one of the smallest of the crow family, which 
frequents old buildings, church towers, etc.; it is 
easily tamed and taught to imitate the sound of 
words, and is noted for its loquacity and thievish 
propensities. 

2543 Bale Course Rom. Foxe 87 Not all vnlyke vnto 
Isopes choughe, whom we commonlye call lacke dawe. 2553 
T. Wilson Rhct. (1580) 223 Some cackles like a Henne, or 
a lacke Dawe. x6ox Holland Pliny I. x. xxix. 285 
Choughes and iack dawes : the veriest theeves . . especially 
for silver and gold. 2672 Wild Poet. Licent. 32 And may 
the Jack-daws still the Steeples hold. 2769 G. White 
Sclborne xxh. (1375) 75 jackdaws building with us under 
the ground in rabbit-burrows. 2840 Barham Ingot. Leg., 
Jackd. R/teims 12 In and out Through the motley rout 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about. 2870 Jefferies 
Wild Life in S. C. 283 The jackdaw, .could not keep silence 
to save his life, but must talk after his fashion. 

b. A species of grackle or 1 blackbird* {Qtiis- 
calus major) of the Southern United States. 

2884 Coues Key N. A uter . Birds 422 Boat-tailed Grackle, 
Jackdaw'. Of large size, with long, much keeled and 
graduated tail. 

2 . jig. Applied contemptuously to a loquacious 
person. 

2605 Tryall Chev. n. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 289 
Bowyer a Captayne ? a very Jackdaw with his toung slit. 
2729 D’Urfey Pills I. 6 With City- Jack-daws; That make 
Staple-Laws, To measure by Yards and Ells. 

3 . attrib. and Comb ., in reference to the Fable of 
the Jackdaw decked out with peacock’s feathers, 
or to the furtive and secretive habits of the bird. 

1739 Melmoth Fitzosb . Lett. (1763) 49 Jack-daw poets with 
their stolen feathers. 2890 Atheneeum 19 Apr. 498/2 In the 
Bodleian Library, where they now rest, thanks to the jack- 
daw-like propensities of Mr. Secretary Pepys. 

Jacked (d3cekt), a . [f. Jack sb.% -f -ed 2.] 
f a. Clothed in or armed with a jack (see Jack 
sb. 1 - 1). Obs , b. Hardened and thickened as 

leather for jack-boots. 

2461 T. PastoN in P. Lett. II. 36 The peple was jakkyd 
and safetted, and riottously disposid. 27. . ?E.\V aud / Vclsh 
Monster 3 Their brown Skins, from Knee to Foot, Are 
jack'd like Trooper’s stubborn Boot. 2841 James Brigand 
xix, Dagger or sword point will not well make its way 
through the jacked doublings of those hides. 2849 — 
Woodman vii, Made of double jacked leather. 

Jackeen (d^tukrn). Anglo-Irish. [Irish dim. 
of Jack jA 1 ] A contemptuous designation for a 
self-assertive worthless fellow. 

2840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 320 A buckeen, a jackcen, 
a squireen, or any of the intermediate classes. 2892 Q. Rev. 
July 138 * Jackecns ' loitering about the Dublin Theatres. 
1897 Stu G G. Dukfy ibid. Sept. 451 In manner and bearing 
be is a superb Jackeen. 

Jacker (daarksi). [f. Jack z;,i + -er.] One 
who jacks, in various senses; e.g. one who hunts 
or fishes with a jack ; one who jacks or throws. 
Jacket (dgorket), sb. Forms: 5 iaquet, -ette, 
5-6 iakefc, -ette, 6 iakett, iackett(e, iakket, 
iacquet(e, -quit, iakquet, 5-7 iacket, 7- jacket, 
[a. O F. jaquet, jacquet, dim. of jaqtie : Jack sb. ~] 
JL An outer garment for the upper part of the 
body : orig. the same as, or a shorter form of the 
jack ; now, an outer garment with sleeves, reaching 
no lower than the waist, worn by boys (as an Eton 
jacket) and by men iri certain occupations ; also 
a short coat without tails (as a Norfolk jacket ), 
worn in shooting, riding, cycling, etc. 

Also as second element in shooting -, smoking-, tennis- 
jacket, and the like. 

2462 Maun. <5- Househ. Exp. fRoxb.)24g Ffor makynge ofif 
a jaket off crymysyn clothe ffor my sayd lurd, ij.r. iiij.</. 
2464 Nottingham Rec. II. 377 Rede clothe to make jakettes 
of to he saudeours. c 2483 Caxton Dialogues 33/40 Donaas 
the doblct maker Hath performed my doublet And my 
Iaquet [F . paltoegue]. 2S27 in Lane. Wills (Chctham Soc. 

5 hem I giff my white chamlctt iakett to be a vesti- 
ment to our lady cliapcll aforsaid. 2530 Palsgr. 233/2 Iacket 
that hath but four quarters, jacauette. 2548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. John 116 The soulaiers thought good that it 
[Christ’s seamless coat] should bee kept whole vneut, and 
that sum of them shoulde haue the whole iacket to whose 
latte it shoulde chauncc* 1580 Hqllyuano Treat. Fr, Tong-, 
Ho^uetou, a Iacket, a cote of armor. *599 ThyN.nu 
Animoiiv. (1875) 31 A comone garmente . . suche as wc call 
a Icrkcn or Iackctt withoute sleucs. 2697 Damvif.u Voy. !. 
437. Some of them have Jackets made of Plantain leaves, 
which were as rough as any BearVikin. 1706 Philuis, 
Iacket, a sort of Garment in Use among Country- People. 
2767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. ii. 163 The women put 
on their hudian Js hats and jackets. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, 
by Seine 144 The royal archcrs led the way, clothed in jackets 
of vermilion, red, white, and green. 1841 Emereon Lect. 
an Times YVks. (Bohn) II. 260 Before the young American 
Vs put into jacket and trousers he says * 1 want something 
which I never saw before 2897 Hall Caine Christian at, 
You were only a Loy in jackets. 

b. That worn by a jockey in horse-racing; now 
a loose-fitting blouse of silk or satin, of the owner’s 


distinctive racing colours. Hence, to send in his 
jacket , take away his jacket, retain his jacket, etc. 
See J. Rice Hist. Brit. Turf 1S79. 

1856 H. H. Dixon -/W P cut dock v. 83 The Duke cf 
Bedford . . very nearly requested him (Chifney senior) to 
send in his jacket. Ibul. vi. 89 Sam [Chifney].. mounted 
the magnificent ‘purple jacket with scarlet sleeves, ami 
gold-braid buttons ’ of the Prince. Ibid. xii. 214 Jodcy 
Club law does not acknowledge such a process as ‘sendLr- 
in a jacket’. .. But if masters.. force a senior jockey to 
retain their jacket, they are bound to give him their mounts, 
and not to.. prevent him from seeking for more considerate 
masters elsewhere. ^ Ibid., He thought nothing.. of putting 
a silk jacket into his pocket, and riding 70 or 80 miles to a 
meeting, to oblige a friend. 2894 Doyle S. Holmes (185;) 
16/2, I glanced at the card to see the entries. It ran:— 
. .4. Colonel Ross’s Silver Blaze (black cap, red jacket). 

c. A woman’s outer garment analogous to that 
of boys or men, either loose or close-fitting, and of 
varying length. 

1756 Connoisseur Ho. 203 p j Her usual dishabille.. is, an 
ordinary stuff jacket and petticoat. 2862 Miss YoNGuCfm 
Katewl. (1880) 69 To the detriment of that young lady’s 
muslin jacket. 

d. Locally in U. S., = waistcoat {Cent. Diet.) 

e. Applied to something worn or fastened round 
the body for other purposes than clothing; as 
a strait-jacket , a swimming-jacket. 

f. Phrases. + To line one's jacket (obs.) : sec 
quot. 1 61 1. To dust \ swinge , thrash , trim , etc. 
(a person’s) jacket ^ to give him a beating* Also 
in phrases referring to breadth or narrowness of 
opinions, etc. (quots. 1792, 1S96). 

2612 Cotgr. s.v. Accoustrcr \ He stuffes himselfe soundly, 
hee lines his iacket throughly with liquor. 168^ T. Bkown 
Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 74 I’ll substantially thrash 
your jacket for you. 1740 Christmas ^ Eniertainui. ii. 
(1883-4) 22, I will swinge his Jacket for him. 1792 Burke 
Corr. (1844) III. 367 They were not able to make a schism 
in their short and narrow jacket. 1845 Buckstone Green 
Bushes 1. 23 I’ll dust your jacket if you do that again. 1896 
Daily Ncivs 30 Apr. 6/r He had 4 widened the jacket ’ of his 
Scotch theological training by mastering the results of the 
most advanced German speculation. 

2 - An outer covering, coating, or casing of any 
kind placed round a vessel, as a pipe, steaui- 
cylinder, or boiler, to protect it, prevent escape or 
access of heat, etc. See also Steam-jacket. 

i8i£ Specif. J. Kilby's Patent No. 3920, I enclose my 
brewing vessel in another vessel which I call the case or 
jacket. 2837 Chambers' Misc . VI. No. 136, 16 The enclos- 
ing of the cylinder in a jacket or drum of wood, 1851 W. 
Brande Lect. Arts 2x3 Heating a fluid by means of a steam- 
warmed jacket or coil, c 2865 J. Wylde in Circ, Sc. I. 
307/1 The crucible is to be covered by the plumbago jacket. 
2898 P. Makson Trip. Diseases xxi. 334 The evaporation 
is best done in a vessel like a glue-pot, in which the nnlk is 
not boiled, but is surrounded by a jacket of boiling water. 

. b. A paper cover or wrapper issued with a bound 
book, usually with the title printed upon it. 

1894 Month May 2x6 It was arrayed in a handsome 
purple 4 jacket ’, and bore the crown and monogram of 
George III. 2895 H._ Frowde Let. 26 June, Paper jackets 
are being printed for it, worded as shown. 

c. U. S. 4 A folded paper or open envelop con- 
taining an official document, on which is indoised 
an order or other direction respecting the disposition 
to be made of the document, memoranda respecting 
its contents, dates of reception and transmission, 
etc.’ {Cent. Did.) 

3 . a. The natural (usually hairy) covering or 
1 coat * of various animals ; the fleece (of a sheep), 
hair (of a dog), fur (of a cat), etc. ; also the skin 
(of a seal, fish, etc.). 

1613 PuRctt as Pilgrimage (1614) 560 These kindes of Ser- 
pents. .The Scythale is admirable in her varied Iacket. c ' 1847 
Cocks in Knowledge (1883) 188/2 Herds o ( Actinia bems 
in prime condition-jackets as red as a Kentish cherry. 
2885 frnl. R. Agric . Soc. Ser. it. I. it. 222 The recent high 
price of long wool has tempted some flockmasters to 
the form, in their eagerness to secure a heavy jacket. 1880 
Standard 20 May 3 .-Is fast as one [seal] is clubbed or snot 
the skinner with the sharp knife turns it out of its ‘jacket, 
as the skin with the attached blubber is styled. 1S82 Davy 
News 28 Jan. 2/2 A two-pound perch boiled m HS o*u 
jacket, and served up with parsley sauce. 1898 La/ties 
Field 6 Aug. 378/2, I nave seen her in July with a magni- 
ficent jacket, while every other cat had next to none. 

b. The skin of a potato (when cooked with the 
skin on). 

2856 Farmers Mag. Nov. 378 Potatoes, .boiled impeded 
— or as wc say, * in their jackets *. 1894 Hall Caine Malta* 
man 31 A pot of potatoes in thetr jackets. 

C. Pith. A founation coating some organ- 
1897 A //butt’s Syst. Med. I V. 1 1 9 This white jacket, w hich 
may oc a quarter of an inch thick, easily peels off the suu* 
jacctit ltvcr. . 

d. A young seal; so called from the rough lur. 
Newfoundland. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as jackcTcolJar,-pockd, •stuff % 

- suit\ jaokot-bodice, a dress-bodice coming don n 
over the skirt like a jacket ; also a jacket-shaped 
under bodice; jacket poultico, a poultice placet! 
between two folds of stuff; jacket wise adv. o\ 
aihb. phr., in the manner of a jacket. 

1810 Splendid Follies I. *19 The laundress .. had * 
deep triangular singe in the scry centre 01* the/juchet'b-xt** 
28S9 Tablet 3 Aug. 167 Osef her •jacket-bodice she uea»* 
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a woollen shawl. 1838 Dickens O. Twist x, Oliver. . was at 
once lugged along the streets by the * jacket-collar, at a rapid 
pace. 2806 Naval C/tron. XV. 453 The crew lost their ^jacket 
knives. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxix, He thrust the first 
book into his *jacket-pocket which he could lay his hand 
on. 1898 Allbutt's Syst . Med. V. 149 A * jacket poultice of 
linseed is a common and for the most part a good applica- 
tion. 1643 Davenant Unfort. Lovers Wks. (1673) 133 What 
skirt’s in fashion now ; the * Jacket- way, Down to the hams ? 
1598 Hakluyt Yoy. I. 387 Aloft their shirts they weare a 
garment *iacket wise. 

Hence Jacketless a without a jacket ; Ja’ckety 
a. colloq., of the nature of a jacket. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 49 His coat 
was a light jackety sort of thing, with little pockets behind. 
x&6s Mrs. H. Wood Channittgs vi, Her son.. burst into the 
room jacketless. 1891 Hardy Tcss xxix. ad fin., Tess had 
come out with her milking-hood only, naked-armed and 
jacketless. 

Ja’cket, v . [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To cover with or enclose in a jacket (in 
various senses of the sb.). 

1861 Times 13 May 5/4 The cylinders [of the Mooltan’s 
engines] are ‘jacketed \ as it is termed,— that is, there is an 
upper pair of 43 inches’ diameter, in which the dry steam is 
first used, at a pressure of aojb., and an outer cylinder of 
96 inches’ diameter, where it is worked expansively. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch <f Clockm. 65 The ‘ice-box 1 is also 
a metal chamber ..jacketed all over with a non-conductor. 
1889 Farmer Americanisms s.v., In Government offices, to 
jacket a document is, after scheduling, to enclose it with 
other papers referring to the same subject. 1899 Westm. 
Gaz. 25 Feb. i/j A Bible jacketed in American cloth upon 
the table. 1900 Ibid. 15 Aug. 7/1 Unfortunately, there are 
forty-five waiters to only forty jackets, .. perhaps .. the 
managers will be able to scrape together sufficient money 
to jacket the unhappy five, 
b. slang. (See quot.) 

X812 J. H, Vaux Flash Diet., To jacket a person, .is more 
properly applied to removing a man by underhand and vile 
means from any birth or situation he enjoys, commonly with 
a view to supplant him. 

2 . dial, or colloq. To beat, thrash. (Cf. the phrases 
s.v. Jacket sb. v f.) See also Jacketing 3. 

187s Sussex Gloss, s.v., ‘ I'll jacket him when he comes in '. 
1877 N. W, Line. Gloss. 1896 in Farmer Slang. 
Jacketed (cl^ce'keted), a. [f. prec. sb. or v. + 
-ED.] Clothed, covered, or surrounded with a jacket 
(in various senses of the sb.). 

1552 Hulof.t, Iacketed, tunicatus. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. 1. x, Those jacketed Gouda Cows. 2860 All Year 
Round No. 54. 79, I have seen baby London short-coated, 
and frocked, and breeched, and jacketed. X884 Health 
Exhib. Catal. 66/1 Jacketed Pans, for soups [etc.]. 

Ja cketing, [f. Jacket sb. or v. + -ing '.] 

X. = Jacket sb. 2. 

i88x Greener Gun 309 This pipe is surrounded by a water 
jacketing, and kept cool by a running stream of water. 

2 . Material, as cloth, etc. for making jackets. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 

3 . colloq. A beating. AIsoyTy. 

185X Mayhew Lond. Labour 1 . 92, I don’t work on Sun- 
days. If I did, I’d get a jacketing. 1894 * J. S. Winter’ 
RedCoats 29 The very worst ‘jacketing’ which the Colonel 
was capable of administering. 

Jackey : see Jacky. 

Jack-frame, [f. Jack 8 +• Frame.] 

1 . The frame in which a jack or winch is fixed. 

1703 Moxon A Tech. Exerc. 41 The Nuts will not draw the 

Fore and Backsides close. ., then the whole Jack Frame will 
not stand fast and firm together. 

2 . Cotton Alanuf. A contrivance consisting of a 
rotating can containing a bobbin, formerly much 
used for giving a twist to the roving as delivered 
by the drawing rollers, and simultaneously winding 
it upon the bobbin. Also called jack-in-a-box. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mcch. s.v., The jack-frame was super- 
seded by the Bobbin and Fly-frame. 

Jack-in-the-box, Jack-in-a-box. Also 6 
Iacke of the boxe. 

+ X. A name for a sharper or cheat ; spec. * a thief 
who deceived tradesmen by substituting empty 
boxes for others full of money * (Nares). Obs. 

*570 Satir . Poems Reform, xxii. 78 Jak m the bokis, for 
all thy mokis a vengeance mot the fall ! Thy subteltie and 
paljardrie our fredome bringisin thrall. 1612 Dekker 
Cryer of Lant/iorne, etc. xi, This Iacke in a Boxe or this 
Deuill m mans shape, .comes to a Golde-smithes stall, 1623 
Middleton, etc. Sp. Gipsy tv. i, Jack in boxes nor Decoyes, 
Puppets, nor such poorc things. 1639 Glaituorne A rgalus 
v. Wks. 1874 I. 61 These women .. toungs that lie worse 
than false clocks. By which they catch men like Jacks in a 
box. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, jack in a Box, a 
Sharper, or Chear. 2725 in New Cant. Did. 
t 2. Applied contemptuously to the consecrated 
host, with an allusion to its reservation in the pyx. 

*555 Ridley Last Exam, in Foxe A. <y M. (1^83) 1759 
Rayling billes agaynst the sacramente. termynge it * Iacke 
of the boxe ‘ the sacramente of the halter \ 1 round Robin 
"ith like vnseemely lermes. 
d. The name of some gambling games. ^ 

*59 * Naske Summed s Last Will (1600) G iij. When I 
should Jiaue beene at schoole, I was close vnder a hedge 
• • r la >’ in S ac s P anne counter or Iacke in a boxe. 1664 
J. Wilson Cheats iv. i. Dram. Wks. (2874) 67 Did not I 
teach you your top, your palni, and your slur. Shew’d you 
the my^iery of jack-in-the-box, and the frail die 3 

b. * A game in which some article, of more or 
less value, is placed on the top cf a stick standing 
ia a hole, and thrown at with sticks. If the article 


be hit so as to fall clear of the hole, the thrower 
takes it. 1 (Fazmer Slang.) 

1836-7 Dickens Sh. Boz , Greenzv. Fair (1850) 67/2 The 
allurements of the stout proprietress of the * JacK-in*the- 
box, three shies a penny*. 

• f 4 . A street pedlar stationed in a portable stall 
or box. Obs. 

1699 E. Ward Lond. Spy nr. Here and there a Jack 
in a box, like a Parson in a Pulpit, selling Cures for your 
Corns, Glass Eyes for the Blind. 

5 . A kind of firework. 

163S J. Babington Pyrotechnia xxxvii. 45 Another, which 
I call lack in a box. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 

44 Jacks-in-the-box, and all sorts of fireworks. 1892 Pall 
MallG. x Nov. 5/2 There is more attraction to the ordinary 
child in a handful of 4 blue devils’,..* Roman candles and 
a ‘jack-in-the-box’ than a grand Crystal Palace show. 

6 . A toy consisting of a box containing a figure 
with a spring, which leaps up when the lid is raised. 
Also jig. 

1702 Infernal Wanderer (N.), Up started everyone in his 
seat, like a Jack in a box, crying out Legit aut non Legit. 
x833 Marryat P. Simple Ixiv, Could he have jumped up 
twenty times, like Jack-in-the-Box. 1856 Reads It is never 
too late lxx, Two figures . . came bounding like Jacks-in- 
the-box out of the gloom into the red light. 1899 Westm. j 
Gaz. 14 Oct. 8/1 Battles are won by resolute, enthusiastic 
men, not by jacks-in-boxes. 

7 . Applied to various mechanical contrivances. | 
fa. A self-acting valve for relieving water-mains from ac- 
cumulations of air. Obs. b. A screw-jack or lifting-jack, 
esp. one used in stowing cargo on board ship. c. A kind 
of screw-press : see quot. 1801. d. An instrument with j 
a small but powerful screw, used by burglars to break open 
safes or doors. e. =Jack-frame 2. < 

2726 Desaguliers in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 82 This 
machine which from its make we call Jack in a Box will he 
useful where ever water is to be conveyed a great way in 
Pipes. 2801 J. J. Moore Vocab. Sea Phrases , Jack in the 
box, a large wooden mate screw, turning in a female one, 
which forms the upper part of a strong wooden box, 
shaped like the frustrum of a pyramid. It is used . . as a 
press. 2824 Ann. Reg. (2825) 8 Apr. 49/1 [He] with the 
assistance of hand-spikes and a hand screw, called by the ! 
sailors, ‘Jack in the Box’,., threw oyer the stone. 2842 j 
J ones Specif. Patent N o. 898S. 2 This differential movement 
now commonly called the 4 Jack-in-the box ’ is governed by 
the varying rotation of the pinion D. 1850 Chubb Locks if 
Keys 23 Some years ago, one of Chubb’s locks, fixed on a 
common iron safe, was forced Open by a burglar’s instru- 
ment, called a 1 Jack-in-the-Box’. 

8. a. A West Indian tree, Hcrnandia sonora , 
bearing large nuts that rattle in their pericarps 
when shaken, b. A local appellation of the wild 
arum. Arum maculatum ; cf. Jack-in-the-pulpit 
s.v. Jack sbJ 3 8; also, of a hose-in-hose variety 
of primrose (Britt. & Holl.) ; cf. Jack sb. 1 32 a. 

1752-9 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Hernamlia, The Her- 
nandia.. with a large umbilicated a Ivy Leaf, commonly 
called in the West- Indies, Jack -in- a- Box. 2756 P. 
Browne Jamaica 373 Jack-iu-abox, the cups that sustain 
the nuts are very large, and as they move in the wind, keep 
a whistling noise, which is often frightful to unwary tra- 
vellers. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.y. Hernaudia , The whistling 
hernandia . . in the West Indies is frequently denominated 
the Jack-in-a-box tree. 

9 . A fisherman’s name for a hermit-crab. U. S. 

J ack-in-the -green. 

1 . A man or boy inclosed in a wooden or wicker 
pyramidal framework covered with leaves, in the 
May-day sports of chimney-sweepers, etc. 

2801 Strutt Sports Past. 1 v. iii. § 20 Jack in the Green 
.. consists of a hollow frame of wood or wicker work, made 
in the form of a sugar loaf, but open at the bottom, and 
sufficiently large and high to receive a man . . who dances 
with his companions, a 2845 Hood Sweep's Compl, 63. 1855 
Dickens Dorrit 1. xxi. 1695 H. B. Wheatley PePys’ 
Diary VI. 296 note, The editor saw a jack-jn-the-green with 
men dressed as milkmaids dancing round it on May 1st of 
the present year. 

attrib. 2897 Mary Kingsley^ W. Africa 529 The heads 
of his society., go out to meet him in their canocs,and bring 
him in his Jack-in-the-Green dress ashore. 

2 . * A variety of Primula vulgaris [the primrose], 
in which the calyx is transformed into leaves’ 
(Britten & Holland Eng. Plant-n .). 

2876 Gard. Chron. 8 Apr. 472. 

Jack Ketch. Also 7 Kitch, 8- Catch, jack- 
Ketch. [From the name of John or * Jack 1 Ketch 
(sometimes written Catch and Kitch), the common 1 
executioner 1C63 (?)-l6S6. Partly on account of 
his barbarity at the executions of William Lord 1 
Russell, the Duke of Monmouth, and other political I 
offenders, partly perhaps from apt association with ; 
the vb. Ketch , Catch, his name became notorious, 
was given to the hangman in the puppet-play of 
Punchinello, introduced from Italy shortly after his 
death, and became a common appellation. See , 
Diet. Nat. Blog. s. v.] An appellation for the 
common executioner or hangman. 

[2673 R. Head Canting Acad. 13 Jack Kitch, the proper 
; name of the Common Hangman that is now in being. 2682 | 

! Dryoen Dk. of Guise Epil. 30 * Jack Ketch says 1. 4 is an j 
, excellent Physician . . But hanging is a fine dry kind of ' 
death.’ 1683 (title) The Apologie of John Ketch Esquire. • 
j 16S5-6 Luttrell Diary 20 Jan., Jack Ketch, the hangman 1 
‘ for affronting the Shcrifs of London . . Is turn’d out of his ! 
j place, and one Rose, a butcher, put in. 2702 1*. Brown 1 
Lett. fr. Dead 48 From Charon to the Most Illustrious ; 
j and High-born Jack Ketch, Esq.] 2705 Hickerincill j 


Pricst-cr. 11. iii. 28 A Priest-ridden Magistrate to be the 
Jack Ketch, and do the Pi iest’s drudgery. 2755 Wesley 
Wks, (1872) II. 349 He i* then a kind of jack-catch, an 
executioner-general. 2822 Examiner 10 Oct. 666/2 A few 
dozen lashes well laid on by Jack Ketcn .. may be a very 
appropriate punishment. [1849 Macaulay /list. Eng. v.] 
2889 Clark Russell Marooned (1890) 75 If they seize the 
vessel, it is piracy— a criminal act which ends with Jack 
Ketch. 

Jack-knife (djoi-kinsif), sb. [app. of U. S. 
origin : perh. associated with some sense of Jack 
s 6 . 1 , but cf. jackleg knife s.v. Jockteleg.] 

1 . A large clasp-knife for the pocket : see also 
quot. 1S67. 

1 1776 Militia Act, New HamPsIt. in Outing (1895) XXVI f. 

j 80/1 A hundred buckshot, a jack-knife and tow for wadding, 
six flints, one pound of powder. 2825 J. Neal Bro. Jon- 
athan II. 227 Ever in Jerusalem f— I was— got a jac knife, 
that, .emperor Titus., he loj>t it, one afternoon. 1861 Dickens 
Gt. Expect, x 1, Taking out his great horn-handled jack-knife 
. . and cutting his food. 2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., 
jack-knife , a norn-handled clasp-knife with a laniard, worn 
oy seamen. 2870 Emerson See. tf Sold., Work .5- Days 
wks. (Bohn) III. £9 The old school-house, and its porch, 
somewhat hacked by jack-knives. 

2 . In a telephone station ; = Jack sbA 15 d. 
Hence Jack-knife v ( a ) traits . to cut with a 

jack-knife ; (£) intr. to double up like a jack-knife. 

1855 BovaOakio. Old r, The stage-yankee’s method of 
recording things, in jackknifed notches on a softwood stick. 
2889 Amer. Ann . Deaf Oct. 277 Desks ink-siained and 
jack-knifed like those of a country school. . 2897 H. Porter 
Campaigning zv. Grant ix. 14 1 One of their amusements in 
camp . . was to throw stones and chips past one another's 
heads, and raise a laugh at the active dodging and bending 
the body low or ‘ jack-knifing ' as the men called it. 

Jackleg: see Jockteleg. 

Jack-light, sb. U.S. [f. Jack sb . I 26 + Light.] 
A light carried in a jack or cresset for hunting or 
fishing at night. Also atlrib. Hence Jack-light 
V-t to hunt or fish with a jack-light. 

. 1883 Chicago Advance 30 Aug., By night, it is called 
‘jackljghting ’ the deer. Ibid., William sat just behind the 
jack-light for two long hours, /bid., Once after that in a 
jack-light hunt. _ 2895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 63/2 Dark 
banks so suggestive of jack-lignting experiences. 

Jack-line. [f. Jack sb. 1 , in various senses: 
cf. Jack-chain.] A kind of thin rope or line used 
for various purposes : see quots. 

2625 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 642 Every 
stringhnust be fifty fathom long, and about the bigness of 
a jack-line. 1665 J. Wilson Pt ejectors 1. Dram. Wks. 
(1874) 227, I shall be an alderman, .. I ihink a brass jack- 
line would hang as well o’ my shoulders as on another 
man's. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 337 A round wooden box 
which receives a Jack-line, that goes also through another 
box which turncs a second spindle above injhe Chimney. 
2794 Rigging % Seamanship I. 64 Jack-line is made of bar 
hemp, and has 9 threads, 3 in a strand. 2852 Illustr. Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 5x4 Sash and jack-lines, made from Indian spun 
hemp. 2858 Kipping Sails tf Sail-making 57 Through 
these eyes a small-sized rope is reeved, and this is called 
the Jack-line. 

Jackman (d^se’kmncn). Sc. [app. f. Jack sb . 1 
4 + Man. Rcierred by Scott, and writers after 
him, to Jack sb.-] An attendant or retainer kept 
by a nobleman or landowner. Obs. exc. Hist. 

2567 Gude ff Godlic B. (S. T. S.) 197 Preistis, Jetf 30 ur 
prvde. . And Iakmcn be ;our sjde. a 157a Knox Hist. Rtf. 

I Wks. 1846 I. 37 The Bischop of Brechin, having his place- 
| boes and jacKmep in the toun, buffaled the Freer, and 
I called him Heretick. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (2842) 172 
I Familic exercises, prayer, and the word, and singing of 
1 psalms. .are piofaned and abused, by calling on the cook, 
stewart, or Jackman, to performe that religious duetic, the 
masters of families ashamed so to honour God in their awiu 
| persons. 2810 Scott Motiast. ix, The chiefs and landed 
proprietors retaining in their service what were called jack- 
! men, from the ‘jack’, or doublet quilted with iron, which they 
j wore as defensive armour. 2849 J^s. Grant KirkalJy of 
1 G . iv. 35 A train of swash-bucklers or stout jackmcn. 

*| Erroneously put foe Jaukman, q. v. 
Jack-o’-la'ntern, jack-a-lantera, sb. 

| Forms : 7- J. with, a (the) 1 ., 8 o’, -a-, of L ; 7-S 
lanthorn, 8- lantern; 8- Jack-lantern, -born. 

1 1 , A man with a lantern ; a night watchman. 

2663 Stapleton Slighted Maid hi. 48, I am an Evening 
dark as Night, Jack-with-the-Lantern, bring a Light. 169&- 
2700 E. Ward Loiul. Spy n. (1709) 32 Each Parochial Jack- 
a-Lanthorn was Croaking about Streets the Hour of Eleven. 
<11704 T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead Wks. 1760 II. 105 Who 
should come by before I could get up again, tut the con- 
stable going Ins rounds, who quickly made me centre of a 
circle of jack of lantliorns. 

2 . An ignis fatuus or w ill-o’-the-u hp; Friar s 
lantern (Friak sb. 9 b) ; fog. something misleading 
or elusive. 

2673 Ray Joum. Low C. 410 Those reputed Mcreors .. 
known in England by the conceited names fo Jack with 
a Lanthorn, and Will with a Wisp. J749 HrLLi.sc J cm 
Jones xn. xii, Partridge .. firmly believed . . lhal this light 
was a Jack with a lantern, or somewhat mischievous. 
2750 S. Hales Earthquakes to Plenty of inflammable sul- 
phureous Matter in the Air, such as fgtus fat ut, or JacK-a- 
Lantems. 277s Sheridan Rnals in. ye, I have fodoued 
Cupid’S Jack-a-lantcm. and find myself in a quagmire. i£6a 
H. Marryat Year in Sweden II- 67 As a mut rises. Jack- 
oMantcrn flits hi» p^ e Il S ht °' cr ,hc *, 8 ?° *' u - 

Study It'iud. 5 Supplying so many more ;ack-o’- lanterns to 
the future historian. . 

attrib. 17S»** Student II. 352 It .. is .. of a mere jacx- 
lanthcrn nature, neither here nor there. 1817 CciUiluiU 
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Biog. Lit. 293 The characters in this act frisk about, here, 
there, and everywhere, as tcasingly as the Jack o’Lantem 
lights -which mischievous boys, .throw with a looking-glass 
or- the faces of their opposite neighbours. 

3 . A lantern made of the rind of a large turnip 
or a pumpkin, in which holes are cut to represent 
eyes, nose, and mouth ; a tumip- or (in U. S.) 
pumpkin-lantern. North Eng., Sc., and U. S. 

Hence Jack-o’-lantern v. intr. {nonce-wd.), to 
play or move erratically like a will-o’-the-wisp. _ 

1891 G. Meredith One of our Cong. L iv. 52 His Puckish 
fancy jack-o’ -lanterning over it. 

Jack-o-leg: see Jockteleg. Jack-o’-Ienfc : 
see Jack-a-Lekt. Jackonet: see Jacoxet. 
Ja'ck-pla^ne. [f- Jack sbJ- + Plane.] A 
long heavy plane used by joiners for coarse work. 

x3i2~x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art I. 109 The Jack- 
plane used by joiners, is generally about 17 inches in length. 
1325 J. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 582 The jack-plane is 
used for taking away the rough occasioned by the saw, and 
removing all superfluous and other uneven parts. 1276 T. 
Hardy Ethclbcrta (1890) 380 That comes from the jack- 
plane, and my pushing against it day after day and year 
after year. 

Hence Jack-plane v. tram., to smooth with a 
jack-plane. 

1872 * Mark Twain* lunoc , Abr. xii. 76 Surely the. .smooth 
..turnpikes are jack-planed and sand-papered every day. 
Jaxk-pU'dding'. [jACKrf.135.] A buf- 

foon, clown, or merry-andrew, esp. one attending 
on a mountebank. 

1648 0. Walker Hist. Independ. 21 The Junto-men, 
the Hocus-Pocusses, the State-Mountebanks, with their 
Zanycsand Jack-puddings ! 1664 Eth eredge Com. Revenge 
HI. iv, Sir, in a word, he was Jack-pudding to a mountebank. 
x7xx Addison Sped. No. 47 r 6. 1752 Fielding Covent 
Garden Jrnl. No. 10 Writers are not . . to be considered as 
mere jackpuddings, whose business it is only to excite 
laughter. 1826 Scott IVopdst. xxviii. What make you in 
that fool’s jacket, and playing the pranks of a jack-pudding? 
x 83 x Besant & Rice Chapl . of fleet 1. x. (1883) 75 They 
were again jocund, .. the jester and Jack-pudding of the 
feast. 

attrib. 1668 T. St. Serfe Tarn gas Wiles Ajv, Be gone 
with your Jack-Pudding Speech ! 1838-48 B. D. Walsh 
AristopJu , Knights it. Iv, You rascal, how you worry me 
with your jack- pudding nonsense. 

Hence Jack-pn-ddinffhood, the character of a 
jack-pudding, buffoonery. 

1749 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 3 May, Grossa testa, 
the Modenese minister, a very low fellow, with all the jack- 
puddinghood of an Italian. 

Ja’Ck-ra’bbit. U. S. [Short for jackass-rabbit 
(see Jackass 5); so called from its long ears.] 
One of several species of large prairie-hares {Lepus 
camptstris , L. callotis , etc.), with remarkably long 
ears and legs. 

x6 82 Harper's Mag. Nov. 869 The jack-rabbits speed to 
their holes with long kangaroolike bounds. 1897 Miss 
Karra den Hilda Straffordzi 5 She would never again go., 
chasing the jack-rabbits and the cotton-tails. 

Ja*ck-screw:. A lifting-jack with a screw; 

= Jack sb 1 10. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Verin , an instrument 
nearly similar to a jack-screw. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xxxx. 99 The jack-screws which are used in stowing cotton. 

Jackshay, -shea (d^arkj^). Australia. 
[Origin unknown.] A tin auart-pot. 

18S1 A. C. Grant Bush Lift Queensland I. 209 (Morris) 
Hobbles and Jack Shays hang from the saddle dees. Kate, 

A tin quart-pot, used for boiling water for tea, and contrived 
so as to hold within it a tin pint-pot. 1800 Melbourne A rgus 
14 June 4/1 His ration bags are beside his head, and his 
jackshca.. stands by the fire. 1893 Mrs. C. Praed Outlaw 
Lawmaker III. 140 The tin billys, and pint pots and 
jackshays, strung together by a saddle strap, 
t Jacksniith. (d3re-k|sraij)). Obs. [f.jACK sbA 7 
+ Smith.] A maker of roasting-jacks. 

_ 1678 Loud. Gas. No. 12S0/4 Next door to the Jack Smiths 
in Philpot Lane, London. 1723 Lomi. Gas. No 6106/7 
Ralph SIm>on : .. Tacksmith. x8oo Malone in Drydens 
Works (1E0S) XVI 11. 127 tide, The celebrated watchmaker 
[Mr. Tompionl who was originally a jacksmith. 

Jack snipe, ja*ck-sui:pe. [See Jack sb . 1 
29, 33 b.] A small species of snipe, Scobpax 
(fiatlinago) ga/tiuula ; also called half-snipe . Also 
applied to the common American or Wilson’s snipe, 

G*i illinago Wilsoni , the Dunlin, Tringa alpina 
(Shetland), and the pectoral sandpiper of N. 
America, Tringa maculata. 

X663 Kilucrlw Parson's ll r ed. in. ». in Com. Trag. 
(1664) too Provide me then ihc Chines fry’d, and the Salmon 
Cahcrcd..ami an Assembly of Woodcocks, and Jack-snipes. 
ifA I’cssxsv Zed. W76*) U. 359 The Jatksnipe. . . Us 
u eight is less than two ounces, inferior by half to that of 
die snipe. 1833 Century Mag. Oct. 9x1/1 The Wilson’s snipe 
..\cr>* closely resembles the jack snipe of Europe. 1889 
R. S. S. Baden* Powell Pigi ticking ja Like the particular 
tussock al*ays tenanted by a jack xmpe. 

Ja’ck-staff. Naut. [f. Jack sb.z + Staff.] 

1 . A short staff, usually set upon the bowsprit or 
at the botv of a >hip, on which the flag called the 
jack (Jack is hoisted. 

1652 Ca/i. Smith's Seaman's Gram. t. xiv. 65 lack staff 
and Jack. X794 R/Cgirg .V Seamanship I. 175 lie Jack- , 
iUii is a short staff erected on the afividc of the bowsprit- ; 
C *H‘» to cx^cuid the jack. i£3o PuuiLt Hid. of flag (cvi. 3) 
v * S>> Jhc itais and stripes for the stern, the boat-flag far 
the jacLstafx', and rwo blue flags for the wheel-houses. 


2. Used (? erron.; for Jacob’s staff (sense 2 a). 

1891 J. Winsor Columbus xi. 261 Whether the cross-staff 
or Jackstaff, a seaboard implement somewhat more con- 
venient than the astrolabe, was known to Columbus is not 
very clear. 

Jackstay (d^urktst^*). Naut . [f. Jack sb . 1 
33 Stay.] a. A rope, rod, or batten placed 
along a yard or gaff to bend the sail to. b. A rod 
or rope running up and down on a mast, on which 
the square-sail yard travels. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast Gloss., Jack-stays, ropes 
stretched taut along a yard', to bend the sail to. ^ c i860 H. 
Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 19 What is the use of jackstays? 
To bend the sails to. 1875 Bedford SailoPs Pocket Bit. vr. 
(ed.e) 227 A jackstay should be fitted round the boat, under- 
neath the rubbing strake for the rain awning to be laced 
down to. 

Jaxk-stone, ja’ckstone. [A variant of 
Checkstone ; perh. associated with Jack v. 1 ] A 
small ronnd pebble or stone; esp., in pi., a set 
of pebbles tossed up and caught iu the game of dibs. 

3814 Brackenridge Jrnl. Voy. Missouri in Views 
Louisiana 251 The women, .amuse themselves with a game 
something like jack-stones : five pebbles are tossed up in a 
small basket, with which they endeavor to catch them again 
as they fall. 1885 Truth 28 May_853/i She had a passion 
for gathering jack-stones and forming mosaics with them in 
the garden. 

Ja’ck-straw*, jaxtstraw. [See Jack sb. 1 , 

in various senses. Jack Straw was , the name or 
nickname of one of the leaders in the Rising of the 
Commons in 1381. 

c 1386 Chaucer Hun's Pr. T. 574 Certes he Iakke Straw 
and his meynee Ne made neuere shoutes half so shille. 
14. . Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 230 Jak Strawe made yt stowte. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 342 But Fabian, .. Pohdore, and 
many Aucthours doc Impute lack Straw to be chiefe.) 

1 . A ‘ man of straw ’ ; a man of no substance, 
worth, or consideration. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 126 Those worthlesse Whip- 
pets and lack Strawes. a 1605 Polwart flytiug w. Mont • 
gojnerie 155 lacstro, bee better anes inginde. Or I sail fiyte 
against my sell. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. 
Pref., M.’s Wks. (1847) 342 Thou.. an inconsiderable fellow 
and a jack-straw, and who dependest upon the good-will of 
thy masters for a poor stipend, attrib . 1754 Richardson ; 
Grandison (18x2) VII. 63 (D.), I command you on your 1 
obedience to accept of this ; I will not be a jackstraw father, j 

2 . One of a set of straws, or strips of ivory, bone, 
wood, or the like, used in a game in which they ! 
are thrown on the table in a heap, and have to be 
picked up singly without disturbing the rest of the 
heap. Also, in pi., the game thus played. 

2802 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xix, ‘Mr. Percival’, said 
Belinda, * condescending to look at a game of jack-straws 1 ’ 
1810. — Early Lessons , Harry 4- Lucy (1829) IV. 81 
Playing a game at Jack-straws, or, as some call them 
spillikins . 1845 Mrs. Browning in Lett. Mr. 4- Mrs. 
Browning (1899) I. 267, I .. have no sort of presence of 
mind (not so much as one would use to play at Jack straws). 

3 . As a type of worthlessness ; cf. straw. 

1828 C. Choker fairy Leg. (new ed.) 434 The only thing 
about this place that’s worth one jack-straw. 1885 1. 
Healy in Leeds Mercury 16 Dec. 8/x The Protestants of 
the North do not care a jackstraw about England. 

4 . Local name for the Whitethroat, and for the 
Blackcap, from the construction of their nests. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birils 23 Whitethroat {Sylvia 
cinerea). ..It forms its nest of fine pieces of grass, bits of 
straw, feathers and wool, hence it is called. .Winnell straw, 
or Jack straw (Salop). Ibid. 24 Blackcap (Sylvia atrica - 
pilla) .. builds its nest of hay, roots, and hair, in a low 
bush or hedge, hence its names Jack straw (Somerset) [etc.]. 

5. The flower-spikes of the common plantain 
( Plantago lanceolatd). local . 

1863 Miss Plues Rambles in Search of Wild fl. 238 
We used to call the spikes ‘Jack straws’, and many a good 
game I have had with them fighting my fifty against iny 
neighbour’s fifty. 

Jack-ta'r. [See Jack sb . 1 3.] A familiar 
appellation for a common sailor. 

178x0. Parker View Society I. 53 Ourhousc in this place 
[Gosport] was chiefly supported by Jack-tars. 1822 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Old Actors, A downright concretion of a Wap- 
ping sailor — a jolly warm-hearted Jack Tar. 

eittrib. 2892 W. S. Gilbert foggerty's Fairy 179 Hehad 
mixed it [brandy and water] on the Jack-tar principle of 
* half-and-half'. 

Ja-ck-w eight. Obs. [Jack sb 1 7.] A 
weight forming part of the mechanism in an 
obsolete form of a roasting-jack. 

2659 Load. Chanticleers x\\. in Had. Dodslty XII. 352 A 
woman's anger should be like jack-weights — quickly up and | 
quickly down, a 1784 Johnson Ace. Early Life , I remem- 
bered a little dark room behind the kitchen, where the jack- 
weight fell through a hole in the floor, into which I once 
slipped my leg.^ 1814 Last Act 1. iij, A short thick squat 
zort of a mon, fit for the devil’s jack-weight. 

Jacky, jackey (d^arki). [f. Jack sbA + -Y 

dim.'] 

X. A diminutive or pet form of Jack in various 
senses. 

*835 Hood Dead Robbery iii, The st iff *un.. Starts sudden 
up, Tike Jacky-in-a-box. 1897 Outing {V. Sd XXX. 358/* 

A warm clasp of the hand . . from the wealthiest owner as 
ucll at from the poorest * Jackey * in port. 

2 . slang. Gin. 

*799 Mom. Herald in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. USoo) III. 353 
Got up at eight o’clock— had a drap of Jackey. 1825 
B*ocx ett, Jockey, English gin. 283* \V\ Stu-uckso.n Gates- 


head Local Poems 37 Sometimes she would pawn hcrsnock. 
To get a drop of Jacky. ^ 

3 . Comb., as ja-cky-bird, jncky-breezer, jacky- 
screamer : see quots. 

1840 Spurdens Suppl. Voc. East A., Jacky-lrtezer the 
dragon-fly. 1867 Wood Pop. Nat. Hist., Birds 40 When 
flying, the Swift screams continual] y, and is sometimes called 
the J acky-screaraer in consequence. 1897 16 Keabtox 
Nature tjr Camera-z-jy A live one [starling] called a ‘ Jackey. 
bird’ is secured to a 'flue' or ‘play-suck’, which can be 
moved up and down by means of a string which the fowler 
holds in his left hand. 

jacky ard (djx-'kiyild). jYaut. [See Jack sb.\ 
33 b.] A spar used in fore and aft rigged craft, 
chiefly yachts, to spread the foot of a large gaff- 
topsail out beyond the peak. Also attrib. 

1882 Standard 11 Aug. 6/6 Lorna and Chittywee last, the 
latter with a large jackyardtopsail set. 2896 Daily Nrat 
18 Aug. 3 All carried jackyards above their mainsails. 
Hence Jackya'rder, a jacky ard topsail. 

2892 Daily News 8 Aug. 3/7 The yachts.. reached out the 
river under full lower canvas, jackyardere and jib topsails. 
1894 Times 24 July 10/2 It was astounding that Britannia 
with jackyarder aloft came scathless out of the squall 

Jacob (dy/'-ksb). [a. Heb. ipr' yazbjeb, in 

Gr. ’IctHQipos, L. Jacobus, whence also came ling. 
James.'] A personal name and surname; used 
also in derived and transferred senses, partly 
referring lo Jacob’s laddeb. 

+ 1 . = Jacobus, the gold coin. Obs. 

1662 Pervs Diary 23 Nov., A poulterer .. hath left ^Soo 
per annum. .and 40,000 Jacobs in gold. 

1 2 . slang, a. A housebreaker carrying a ladder. 

1712-53 ThieJCcitchir 25 Rogues called Jacobs; these go 

with Ladders in the Dead of the Night, and get in at the 
Windows. 

b. A ladder. 

1708 ATcm. John Hall 21 Jacob, a Ladder. 1756 Grose 
Diet. Vulgar T., Jacob, a ladder : perhaps from Jacob's 
dream. 1803 Sporting Afag. XII. 54 A Jacob is a ladder. 

c. A simpleton. 

1811 Lex. Balatr., Jacob, a soft fellow, a fool. 1812 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Did., Jacob,.. a simple half-witted person. 

13 . The possessive Jacob's occurs in the following : 
Jacob’s coat, membrane ( Auat .), the layer of 
rods and cones of the retina of the eye (named 
after Arthur Jacob, an Irish ophthalmic surgeon, 
died 1874) ; Jacob’s shell, the scallop-shell l’ectcn 
Jacobneus, the emblem of St. James the Greater, 
and worn by pilgrims who had visited his 
shrine ; Jacob's stone, a name applied to the 
coronation stone of the Scottish kings at Scone, 
now in Westminster Abbey', fabled to be the stone 
of Jacob’s pillow (Gen. xxviii. 1 1) ; Jacob’s ulcor, 

‘ a term for Lupus or rodent ulcer of the eye 1 (from 
Arthur Jacob, above-named). AIsoJacob’s labdeb, 
Jacob’s staff. 

1842 E. Wilson Anal. Va*te hi. 453 -Jacob’s Membrane 
. . is seen as a flocculent film when the eye is suspended in 
water. 1879 Haklan Eyesight ii. 18 This external bye r » 
called Jacob’s membrane. 1756-7 t r. Keyslcrs Trau.{ 1760) 

111. 212 In the Adriatic are likewise found the species called 

-Jacob’s shells, or Reclines. 1637 Hey wood Royal Aitigl.i. 
Wks. 1874 VI. 7 If I survive Englands Inheritance, Or cuer 
live to sit on "Iacob’s Stone. 

Jacobean (d3CEk<ybran), a. (sb.) Also-acan. [f. 
late and inod.L. Jacdbxus (f. Jacobus : sec prec.).j 

1 . Of or pertaining to the reign or times of James I 
of England ; spec, in Arch., a term for the style 
which prevailed in England in the early part of the 
37th cent., consisting of very late Gothic with a 
large admixture of Tall ad i an features ; also Irani/. 
in other arts, ns Engraving, etc. 

1844 F. A. Paley Church Rcslotrrs xjs, I have seen 
Jacobean doors added to ancient churches. 2867 r . G. Leb 
2636 <5- 1B66 in Ess. Reunion 228 Most of the Jacobean 
divines, apparently, could not look beyond the confines 01 
the English nation. 2874 Parker Goth. Archit. L i»« 20 
What are called Jacobean Gothic buildings of the lime ot 
James I. are often very good examples of the Perpendicular 
style. 1880 Warren Book-Hates 111. 22 The Jacobean style 
was most prevalent on our nook-plat cs about 1730. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the apostle St. James the 

Less or the Epistle written by him. . 

1883 Pulpit Treat. June io3 The Jacobean definition or 
religion must be recovered [Jas. \. 27]. 2898 W. h. LtLtV 

in 29//1 Cent. Sept. 516 A doctrine in which the lauline 
and Jacobean pronouncements arc unobtrusively blended. 

Jacob cent (or Jacob a: a) lily, a bulbous plant 
( Sprckelia formosissinta, N.O. Amaryllidaccx'), 
a native of Mexico, named after St. James. 

1760 J. Lee In trod. Bot. App., Jacokca Lily, Amarylhu 
2770-74 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1S03) III. 135, 1 
where seen it more manifest than iu the Jacobean Lu)'* *^4 ® 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Artie, (cd. 4) 1. 219 In the facobxart 
lily, Linnaius noticed a drop of transparent liquid protruu* 
ing every morning from the stigma.. , .. 

B. sb. A statesman or writer of the tune 01 
James I. 

1835 Athenrum 22 Nov. 66 x lx Milton’s cliar.cc of leader- 
ship would have been slight if.. *hc age needed a prw*aic 
reaction from the extra vaga^cei of the Jacobean^. 
Jacobian (d^akJwbian), aA and sb. Math. 
[f. Jacobi, proper name + -AN.] 

A. cdj . Pertaining to or named after the mathe- 
matician K. G. J. Jacobi (1804-51), professor at 
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Konigsberg in Prussia ; discovered, introduced, or 
investigated by Jacobi ; as Jacobian ellipsoid of 
equilibrium , Jacobian function, Jacobian system of 
differential equations . B. sb. ^short {ox Jacobian 
determinant.) An important functional determi- 
nant, named after Jacobi. 

Its constituents are the differential coefficients of any 
number of functions (u, V, iu, ..)with respect to the same 
number of variables (.tr, y, z, it vanishes when the 
functions are connected by any relation of the form 

F (if, v , w, . .) = o. It is usually denoted by ^ 7/> 

1852 Sylvester in Camh. fit Dubl. Math. Jrnl. VII. 
71-2. 1881 Encycl. Brit. XIII. 31 Such functional deter- 
minants are now more usually known as Jacob inns, a 
designation introduced by Professor Sylvester, who largely 
developed their properties, and gave numerous applications 
of them in higher algebra, as also in curves and surfaces. 

Jacobian (d3akna*bian) jfl .2 rare. [f. L. Jacob-us 
+ -ian : cf. Jacobean.] a. Of or pertaining to 
the patriarch Jacob, b. = Jacobean i. 

2865 F. H. Laing in Manning Ess. Relig. <5- Lit. I. 208 The 
race of Israel proper, the genuine Jacobian breed. 2883 
Wallenstein in the Drama in Westm. Rev., Dramatic work 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobian times. 

Jacobic (dgakJa-bik), a. rare. [f. L. Jacob-us 
+ -ic.] = Jacobean 2. 

1871 Bolton tr. Delitzsch's Comm. Ps. I. 234 The Old 
Testament conception [of righteousness] .. is (so to speak) 
more Jacobic than Pauline. 

Jacobin (d^se'kdbin), sb?- and a? Also 4 -yn, 
6 -yne, 6-9 -ine. [a. F. Jacobin (orig. an adj., 
frh-c jacobin , 13th c. in Goctef. Coinpl'. ), ad. med.L. 
Jacobinus , f . Jacobus : see Jacob.] 

A. sb. 1 . A friar of the order of St. Dominic ; 
a Dominican, Also attrib. or as adj . 

Originally applied to the French members of the order, 
from the church of Saint Jacques (S. Jacobus) which was 
given to them, and near which they built their first convent 
(Littrd). 

a 1325 Trental St. Gregory 12 in Anglia XIII. 303 To 
mynour ne to frere Austyn To caryne [read carme] ne to 
Jacobyn. c 2330 R. Buvsne Chron. (1810) 258 Frere Hugh 
of Malmcestre was a Jacobyn. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7458 
Thow_ woldest. .have sworne..That he, that whilome was 
so gaie^And of the daunce lolly Robin, Was tho become 
a Iacobin. a 1550 Freiris Berwih 29 in Dunbars Poems 
286 Twa of the Jacobyne freiris. 2682 Dryden Sp. 
Friar n. ii, This jacobin, whom I have sent to, is her 
confessor. 1758 Jortin Erasm. I. 135 They behold the 
Jacobins fighting for their Thomas. 28x8 A. Rankes 
Hist. France VI. 1. 233 It was a soldier in disguise and not 
a jacobin monk. 2833 Alison Europe (2847) II. vi. 284 The 
dub Breton . . established its sittings in the library of the 
Convent of thejacobins, in the R.ue St. Honore, which 
gave its name, since become imperishable, to the club. 

2 . A member of a French political club or society 
established in 1 789, at Paris, in the old convent of 
the Jacobins (sense 1), to maintain and propagate 
the principles of extreme democracy and absolute 
equality. 

2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 158 They have, it seems, found out 
in the academies of the Palais Royal, and the Jacobins, 
that certain men had no right to the possessions which 
they held. 2794 J. Gifford Louis XV t 296 The new 
republican clubs, of which the Jacobins became the most 
noted. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vil iv, Gone are the 
Jacobins ; into invisibility ; in a storm of laughter and howls. 

b. irons/, A sympathizer with the principles of 
the Jacobins of the French Revolution ; an extreme 
radical in politics or social organization. About 
1800, a nickname for any political reformer. 

1793 Burke Corr. (2844) IV. 200 With the Jacobins I shall 
keep no terms. 1812 T. Amyot Life Windham in W.’s 
Speeches (2812) I. 29 Parties, which . . were branded with 
the reproachful titles of ‘ Alarmists ' and 1 J acobins 2821- 
30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 81 J acobins . . soon became the 
common nickname, .given, not only to_ those who had 
admired the dawn of the French liberation, but to those 
who were knpwn to have any taste for any internal reform. 
2888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 542 ‘Why ain I here?’ 
the little Jacobin said to herself fiercely as she waltzed. 

Jig. 1822 Byron Juan vi. xiii, Consign’d To those sad 
hungry jacobins the worms. Who on the very loftiest kings 
have din’d. 

B. adj. a. Of or belonging to the Jacobins or 
Dominican friars, b. Pertaining to the Jacobins 
of the French Revolution ; hence, ultra-democratic. 

279s Windham Sp. 27 Mar., The cry of peace proceeded 
from the Jacobin party in this country. 2806 Fessenden 
Democr. J. 68 [They] swore to have the pure reality, Essence 
of Jacobin equality. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vn. iv, 
Billaud from the Jacobin tribune says, ‘The lion is not 
dead; he is only sleeping’. as 83 S J. Ker Led. Hist. 
Preach . via. (2888) 239 They.. gave name to the famous 
Jacobin party in the French Revolution, because their 
sittings were held in the Jacobine or Dominican monastery. 
Hence Ja’cobinly adv. * 

1848 Craig. Jacobin A\ after the manner of Jacobins. 

+ Ja’cobin, sb.* and a.- Obs. Also 6 -yn, 7 
-ine. [s= OF. Jacobin, ad. med.L. Jacobinus, f. 
Jacobus', see Jacobite 1 .] 

a. sb. A member of a Monophysite sect in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, etc. ; = Jacobite sb? b. adj. Of 
or pertaining to this sect. 

*S*?Torkington Pilgr. (2834) 24 Ther com to vs Jaoobyns 
and other feynyd Cristen Peple. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 
40 Of all which (with the other smaller parties, as the 
Coptics, the Jacobines, &c.) it is hard to say which are the 
more ignorant. 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. tnd. I. 


iv. 35 Its present Possessors are hies tori an and Jacobin 
Monks. 2768 Hume Ess. tf Treat. (1809) II. 430 The 
Jacobins denied the immaculate conception. 

Jacobin (d^ce-kJbin), sb$ Forms: 7-9 Jaco- 
bine, 8- -in. [a. F. Jacobine , fem. of Jacobin 
(Jacobin jvMi) ; so called from their cowl or hood.] 

1 . An artificial breed of the domestic pigeon, 
with reversed feathers on the back of the neck, 
suggesting a cowl or hood. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 244/1 The Jacobines.. or 
Cop Headed Pigeons .. have .. Feathers .. almost like a 
Mouks-hood. 2766 Pennant Zoo!. (276S) I. 228. 2852-62 
Mayhew Loud. LabourW. 64 His pigeon-cote, .is no longer 
stocked with carriers, dragoons, horsemen, jacobins. 

2 . A humming-bird of the genus IJeliothrix, 
having neck-feathers resembling a hood. 

2843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 272/2 23th Race. The Jacobins. 
Bill short, straight ; tail ample or graduated. 

+ 3 . A kind of French soup (F. soups a la Jaco- 
bine, Littre). Obs. 

2706 Phillips, Jacobine , a kind of French Potage with 
Cheese. 

t Ja*cobineL Obs. rare. ff. Jacob + -ineL] 
A descendant of Jacob ; an Israelite. 

az6 25 Boys Whs. (1630) 800 All true beleeuers are the 
sons of Jacob, ..and the Church of these true Jacobines 
and Israelites are the land of the Lord. 

+ Ja*cobine-. Obs. rare. [f. L. Jacob-us 4- 

-3NE 1 .] =* Jacobus. 

2612 Sir R. Boyle in. Lismore Papers (1886) I. 6 Lent 
M r leonard chichester .. in gold, a Iacobyne xxij*. 

Jacobinic (dgaekobrnik), a. [f. Jacobin sb? + 
-2C.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the 
French Jacobins ; ultra-democratic. 

17^ Hist, in Ann. Reg. 274/2 Every method.. that Jaco- 
binic invention could suggest, or Jacobinic energy employ. 
2802 A. Hamilton Whs. (1886) VII. 325 To rise to power 
on the ladder of Jacobinic principles. 2882 Athcnxum 
20 Aug. 233/2 Throughout the Jacobinic period the notion 
was widely current that as the people was sovereign, any 
crowd that might gather in the street.. was sovereign. 

Jacobi ‘nical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] =prec. 

2793 Mad. D’Arblay Lett, to Dr. Burney 29 Feb., Per- 
haps all may be Jacobinical malignity. 2822-30 Ld. 
Cockburn Mem.?. (1874) 59 Trousers or gaiters., he de- 
scribed as Jacobinical. 2872 Morley Crit. Misc. J. 62 
Reason like Condorcet’s, streaked with jacobinical fibre. 

Hence Jacobi'aically adv. 

2821 Blackzy. Mag. X. 752 Patting them on their heads 
(rather jacobinically greasy for our taste). 2887 Daily 
News 28 June 5/1 The present House of Commons has no 
‘mandate’, as Lord Salisbury Jacobinically calls it, to 
coerce Ireland. 

Jacobinism (d3re-k^biniz’m). [f. Jacobin sbX 
+ -I8)t.] The doctrine or practice of the French 
Jacobins ; ultra-democratic principles. 

2793 Burke Rem, Policy Allies Wks. VII. 122 The true 
principles of legitimate government in opposition to jaco- 
binism. 2798 Coleridge Satyrane's Lett. ii. in Biog. Lit . 
(1882) 262 The whole system of your drama isa moral and 
intellectual Jacobinism. 2802 M. Cutler in Life , etc. 
(1888) II. 44 Jefferson’s speech, .. a mixed medley of Jaco- 
binism, Republicanism, and Federalism. 2822-30 Ld. Cock- 
burn Mem. 82 Jacobinism was a term, denoting everything 
alarming and hateful, and every political objector was a 
Jacobin. 

b. A Jacobinical trait or notion. 

1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 510 A solitary eccentric 
life.. . had developed in him a good many crude Jaco- 
binisms. 

Jacobinize (dsce’kJbinaiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-ize.J Irani. To render Jacobin, to imbue with 
revolutionary or ultra-democratic ideas. Hence 
Jaxobiniza tiou, the action of Jacobinizing. 

1793 Burke Rem. Policy Allies Wks. VII. 183 , 1 think no 
Country can be aggrandized whilst France is jacobinbed. 
1708 W. Taylor in Monthly Review XXVI. 548 Surely 
this author will not admit that a domestic J acobinization 
was the only defence against foreign subjection. 2836 
Arnold Let. in Stanley. Life (1824) II. viii. 61 A most 
unprincipled system of agitation, -^-the Tories actually doing 
their best to Jacobinize the poor, in the hope of turning an 
outbreak against the Whig government to their own 
advantage.^ 

Jacobite (d.-jaykdbait), and a? [ad. med.L. 
Jacobita , f. Jacobus : see Jacob and -ite.] A member 
of a Monophysite sect taking its name from Jacobus 
Baradxus, of Edessa, who revived the Entychian 
heresy in the 6th cent. Also attrib., or as adj. 

c 2400 Maundev. (1S39) x. 122 There ben othere that ben 
clept Surienes. .thei maken here confe^sioun right as the 
Iacobytes don. c 1512 1st Eng. Bh. Arner. (Arb.) Introd. 
30/2 Iacobyten named also of on ketter Jacobs. .These be 
kytte and chrystened with a .byrnynge yrexi. 1640 Br. Hall 
A/Vsr.ii.xvm. 194 The Jacobite Christians, .have a Patriarch 
of their own. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. tx66x) 22 The Iaco- 
bites.. mark their children with a hot Iron with the signe 
of the Cross, alluding to the words of Saint John, He snail 
baptize you with the holy Ghost and with fire. 2867 
E. B. Elliott Mem. Ld. Haddo xy. (iS 63 ) 252 Egyptian ■ 
Christians of the Eutychian or Jacobite persuasion. 

f Ja* cobite, so.- Obs. [ad. med.L. Jacobita, f. ; 
Jacobus', see - ite.] — Jacobin sb? 1. 

c 2550 Bale A", Johan i Cam den) x 3 J a cobytes, Mynors, 
Whyght Carmes, and Augustynis. 1614 Seldex Titles \ 
Hon. 274 In a Monast.erie of the Iacobits at Paris .. the | 
Epitaph, of Humbert is thus concerned. 2828 A. Rankes j 
Hist. France IV. iv. ^17 They granted.. to the Dominicans > 
or Jacobites certain rights. j 

■f Ja' co bite, sb? Obs. [f. Jacob* -ite.] A | 


descendant of Jacob, an Israelite ; also applied to 
the 17th c. Puritan refugees. (See N. & Q. nth 
ser. III. 323.) 

1658 Sir F. Gorges’ Amer. painted to the Life I. xxiii. 46 
Jaccobbites. Ibid. nt. ii. 200 Hearing that prophanc Esau 
had mustered up all the bands., to come against his brother 
Jacob, these wandering race of Jacobites deemed it now 
high time to implore the Lord. 

Jacobite (d^re’kJboit), sbA and a.- [f. L. 
Jacob-us James (see Jacob) + -ite.] 

A. sb. An adherent of James II of England after 
his abdication, or of his son the Pretender; a parti- 
san or supporter of the Stuarts after the Revolution 
of 1688. 

2689 E. Bohuh C title ) The Doctrine of Passive Obedience, 
and Non-Resistance, no way concerned in the Controversies 
now depending between the Williamitcs, and the Jacobites. 
2690 LurrKELr. Brief Ret. Apr. (2857) II. 36 A private form 
of prayers is printed here, used amongst the Jacobites, 
for King James in his afflictions. 2736 Bolingbroke 
Patriot. (1749) 269^ Every Jacobite at this time .. is 
a rebel to the constitution under which he is bom. 2814 
Scott Wav. xxix, The sanguine Jacobites, during the 
eventful years 2745-6, kept up the spirits of their party by 
the rumour of descents from France. 

B. a,]. -)■ 1 . Pertaining to James I of England ; 
in Jacobite piece = Jacobus. Obs. 

x6xx in Crt. <J> Times Jas. /(i84g) I. 147 There is speech 
of finding some little remedy, by raising gold, ..the angel 
and sovereign to eleven shillings, and the Jacobite piece to 
two and twenty. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the adherents of James II 
and his family : see A. 

2602 Song in 1 2th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 320 
At Kingsland near the City There met a Jacobite crew. 
1697 J. Dennis (title) A Plot and no Plot, or Jacobite 
Credulity ; a Comedy. 1788 H. Walfole in Walpoliaita 
xix. 20 Atterbury was nothing more or less than a Jacobite 
priest. . 289a Guardian 20 Feb. 184/2 On Monday, the 
Marquis de Ruvigny placed on the spikes of the gate at 
Westminster Abbey a wreath with the following inscription 
‘In memory of the martyrdom of Mary.. from the Legiti- 
mist Jacobite League 1 . 

Hence Ja'cohitely adv. 

1706 Hearkf. Collect. 7 May (O. H. S.) I. 241 He was., 
look’d upon as Jacobitely inclin'd. 

Jaccfbi'tic , a. raie~°. = next. 

2855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. Also in mod. Diets. 
JacoBitical (dgajkobrtikal), a. [f. JacobitexiM 
+ -ical.J Pertaining to the Jacobites or adherents 
of the Stuarts; holding Jacobite principles. 

2779 H. Swinburne in Crts. Europe close last cent. (1841) 

1. 255, 1 drew my wife’s attention to this undeserving object 
of all her Jacobitical adoration [the Young Pretender 
carried home drunk]. 2814 Scott Wav. v, A few songs, 
amatory and Jacobitical. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxL 
IV. 685 Of all the counties of England Lancashire was the 
most Jacobitical. 

Hence Jacobi’tically adv. 

2855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Did. Aho in mod. Diets. 
Jaxobitish., a. rare. [f. as prec. +-ISH.] =: 
prec. adj. Hence Ja'coMtislily adv. 

2703 Moderation a Virtue 35 Her Jacobitish false Brethren. 
1846 Macfarlane Cab. Hist. Eng. XV. 226 The .. Earl of 
Clarendon, with a ‘Jacobitish secretary 1 , was sent in his 
stead. 2883 Omond Ld. Advoc. Scot. II. 47 Lawyers in 
Scotland being Jacobitishly inclined. 

Jacobitism (d^ce’kJbaitiz’m). [See -ism.] 

1 . The principles of the Jacobites or adherents of 
James II and his family; adherence to or sympathy 
with the Stuart cause. 

1700 Wa gstaff (title) The Present State of Jacobitism in 
England. 2707 Hearne Colled. 23 Dec._( 0 , S.) II. 82 

His charging y» University, .w 11 * Jacobitism. 2814 Scott 
Wav. v, Sir Everard’s Jacobitism had been gradually decay- 
ing. 2839 Ld. Brougham Statesm. Geo. Ill (L.), Since 
Jacobitism and divine right were exploded. 

2 . The doctrines of the Jacobite sect of Christians. 
2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Retig. Knov. 1 . I. 27 Abulfaraj .. 

son of a Jewish physician, who had embraced Jacobiti.sni. - 

Jacobsite (d^-kobzait).' Min. \l. Jahobsbcrg , 
place-name + -ITB.J An oxide of iron and man- 
ganese, belonging to the spinel group, found at 
Jakobsberg in Sweden. 

1869 Latest A r ews 17 Oct., Jacobsite is a new mineral 
described before the French Academy of Sciences by 
M. Damour. 287a Dana Min. App. i. 8 Jacobsite .. does 
not lose weight when ignited. 

Jaxob’s la ’drier. Also (in sense 2) jacob- 
lndder. [In reference to Gen. xxviii. 12.] 

1 . A common garden plant, rarely found wild in 
Britain { Pohmonium aentUttm ) haring corymbs of 
blue (or white) flowers ; so called from the Iaddcr- 
Iike appearance of its closely pinnate leaves. 

Popularly or locally applied also to Solomon’s Seal, and 
various other plants. < 

2733 Miller Card. Did., Polemenium .. Greek \ ajenan, 
or Jacob s Ladder. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ,\>i. 1S9 
Greek Valerian or Jacob’s Ladder. iB 3 a Garden 3 June 
380/2 A white Jacob’$-ladder..with purple throat,.. a ' cry 
delicate dower. 

2 . Maut. A rope ladder with wooden steps for 
ascending the rigging from the deck. 

2840 Markyat poor Jack xxviii. The youngster runs to 
the jacob-Iaddcr of the main-rigging, c i860 II. Sicakt 
Seamans Catech . 31 It is used.. for Jacob's ladders, i£ 3 a 
Nares Seamanship fed. 6) 179 Let go the ..Jacob’s ladder 
lanyards. 1893 Duiiy News 9 May 6/4 One [gun] cut the 
Jacob's ladder cf the Vicksburg adrift. 
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3 . In fig. allusions to Gen. xxviii. 12, 

1831 Carlyle Stitt. Res . u. v. Like mysterious priestesses, 
in whose hand was the invisible Jacob’s- ladder, whereby 
man might mount into very heaven. 1890 L. C. D’Oyle 
Notches 8B It seemed to climb the very edge of the gray 
bank of clouds, ..a veritable Jacob’s Ladder, stretching 
away into the heavens,, .meet for angels* feet to tread. 

4 . A frequent local' name or nickname of a high 
and steep ilight of steps. 

c 1895 Proposals to do away with the bridge over the 
reservoir and railway at Oxford, known as Jacob’s Ladder. 
1900 Daily News 13 Mar. 5/r A feature of the island [St. 
Helena) is ‘Jacob’s Ladder’, a wooden staircase of 6gg 
steps, with an average slope of 39 degrees to the vertical. 
Jacob’s membrane, shell, etc. : see Jacob 3. 
Jacob’s staff. [In sense I, from St. James 
(Jacobus), whose symbols in religious art are a 
pilgrim’s staff and a scallop shell. In the other 
senses the name is app. more or less fanciful.] 
fl. A pilgrim’s staff. Ohs, 

Sometimes perhaps with a reference to Gen. xxxti. 10. 
it 1548 Hall Chroit., Hen. VII I , xo Like two pilgrems 
from sainct lames, ..with palmers hattes on their helmettes, 
wyth long Iacobs staves in their handes. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. vi. 35 In his hand a Iacobs staffe, to stay His weary 
limbs upon. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Jacobs Staff, a Pilgrims 
staff, sx called from those who., go on pilgrimage to the city 
of S‘ Jago, or S* James Compostella m Spain. 

2 . a. An instrument formerly used for taking 
the altitude of the sun; a cross-staff, b. An 
instrument for measuring distances and heights, 
consisting of a square rod about three feet in 
length with a cursor which' slips on the staff. C. 
A straight rod shod with pointed iron, and having 
a socket-joint at the summit for supporting a sur- 
veyor’s circumferentor instead of a tripod. (In 
mod. Diets.) 

1559 W. Cunningham Cesmogr. Glasse 10 6 The Astrono- 
mers staffe, also called Jacobes staffe. 16x3 M. Ridley 
Magn. Bodies 105 Having a Iacobs-stafife at sea and a 
quadrant at land take the altitude of the Sunne. 1777 Hoole 
Coiucnius ’ Vis. World (ed. 12) 129 A geometrician measureth 
the height of a tower, or the distance of places either with 
a quadrant or a Jacob’s- staff. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word * 
bk., Jacob's Staff, or Cross-staffs a mathematical instru- 
ment to take altitudes, consisting of a brass circle, divided 
Into four equal parts by two lines cutting each other in the 
Centre ; at each extremity of either line is fixed a sight per- 
pendicularly over the lines.. The cross is mounted on a staff 
or stand for use. 

fig.' a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 132 He. .dares beleeve 
nothing above primum mobile , for 'tis out of the reach of 
his Jacobs staffe. a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 16 Erecting 
a Jacob's Staff to take the Altitude of these wise Doings. 

+ 3 . A staff containing a concealed sword or 
dagger. Obs. 

1596 Thomas Lat. Diet Dolo, a great sparre or staffe 
with a small head of iron and a sword within it : a Iacobs 
staffe. x6o6 Holland Sucton . xiii. 159 Found there were 
likewise twaine . . with a staffe having a blade in it [dolone J 
(margin Some cal tliis^ a Iacobs-staffe) and a Hunters 
wood-knife waiting for him. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

4 . A plant, the Great Mullein or Aaron’s Rod. 
1879 Britten fit Holland Plant-n ., Jacob’s Staff, Vcr. 
bascum Thapsus. 

Jacobus (d^akffu'b^s). PI. -uses, (7 -us, 7-8 
-usse3, -U3*s). [a. L. Jacobus James : see Jacob.] 

The current (but not official) name of an English 
gold coin, struck in the reign of James I. 

Originally issued in 1603, under the name of the Sovereign , 
and current for 20J. In 1604 there was a second issue known 
as the_ Unite , which being ^ lighter, the value of the 
Sovereign rose to 22J. In 1612 the current value of the 
Unite was raised by statute to 22 s. t and the earlier piece 
rose to 2 4 s. 

161a in Crt. «J- Times Jas. I (1849) I. 197 The prince 
having entreated him to provide him fiooo, in so many 
Jacobus pieces. <22618 Raleigh Obs. in Rem. (1661) 206 
lh* English lacobus goeth for three and twenty shillings in 
Merchandizing. 1678 Marvell Let. to Mayor of Hull 
Wks. 1776 l. 346 The Jacobus’s cost twenty three and eight- 
pence a piece. 2754 Richardson Grandison (1781) II. x.v. 
216 In the second purse were 1 15 Jacobus’s.- 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xv.^ III. 585 His salary was .. eight thousand 
Jacobuses, equivalent to ten thousand pounds sterling. 

Jacoby (d^arktfbi). An anglicized form of F; 
jacobie, L. Jacobxa (Senccio Jacobxa, Ragwort), 
applied to the Purple Ragwort (S. elegans), also 
called Purple Jacobxa, fromthc Cape of Good Hope. 
Jacol, obs. form of Jackal. 

Jacolatt, -lot, obs. forms of Chocolate. 
Jaconet (d^cc-kiJhet). Forms: 8 jaconofc, 
jackonot, 9 jacconot, -et (jacounot, -onite). 
[Corruption of Urdu JaganndthT, from Jaganndth 
(Juggernaut) or JxgannJtkpiirl in Cuttack, where 
orig. manufactured.] A cotton fabric originally 
imported from India, but now manufactured in 
England. The application of the name has under- 
gone change ; in the trade it now means 1 A plain 
cotton cloth of medium thickness or weight, lighter 
than a shirting, and heavier than a mull’. 

*769 Putt, Advertiser 14 Nov. 3/3, 260 Dozen Book and 
Jaconot Muslins and clear Lawns. 1808 C. Simeon in W. 
Cams Life x. (1847* 230, I was buying the shawl and 
jaconet for her. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 482 India 
jaconets. Cambric of various qualities. 2892 Times 8 Oct. 
4/t Moderate enquiry cxLis for mulls, jacconets, and 
dhooncs. 


t Jacou’nce, jagoirnce. Obs. Also 5 ia- 
conct. [a. OF .jaettnee (Roland, nth c.),jagonce 
(Rom. Rose) pop. L. type iacnnti-us for *hia- 
cynti-us , in cl. L. hyacinthius (sc. lapis), adj. from 
hyacinth us. With jaconet cf. jacinct, jacynd under 
Jacinth.] The jacinth or hyacinth (precious stone). 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1117 Rubyes there were, 
saphires, iagounces [Fr. Rubis iot , saphirs, iagottces), And 
emeraudes, more than two. ounces. ? <11400 ifivG. C/iorle 
.V Byrde (Roxb.) 12 Ther is a stone whiche callid is a 
Iagounce . . Whiche of fyn gold peyseth an once. ? c 1400 — 
sEsop's Fab. i. 54 Hid in the dunghill he founde a laconct 
(editor Jaconet, v.r. iacy net] stone. Ibid. 99 The best laconct 
in Ethtope is founde. a 2529 Skelton Sf. Parrot 363 
More precious then the ryche lacounce. 

Jacquard (dgaka'id, dgoe-kaid). The surname 
of Joseph Marie Jacquard of Lyons, who, at the 
beginning of the 19th c., invented an apparatus to 
facilitate the weaving of figured fabrics in the loom, 
superseding the ruder heddle or heald appliance 
previously used. Hence many attrib. uses and 
combinations, as Jacquard apparatus, attachment , 
engine, machine, mechanism , applied to this appa- 
ratus; also Jacquard loom, a loom fitted with 
this apparatus, for the weaving of figured fabrics ; 
Jacquard fabric, muslin, stripes, etc., those woven 
or produced on the Jacquard loom; Jacquard - 
figured adj., - weaving , etc. b. Also ellipt. as sb. =• 
Jacquard apparatus, etc. 

184* EnCycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XXL 828 The draw-loom has of 
late years been to a considerable extent superseded by the 
Jacquard engine. 2842S. C. Ireland II. 330 note, The 
Jacquard machine, introduced a few years ago by some of 
the leading manufacturers. 1843 Penny Cycl . XXVI I. 278/2 
The Jacquard apparatus was first intended for and applied to 
silk-weaving. 1852 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 482 A new 
arrangement of the Jacquard loom. /but. 506 Specimens of 
Jacquard figured silk fabrics. Ibid. 2279 Shawls with muslin 
Jacquard stripes. Ibid., Muslin from the loom, white 
jacquard, needle work spots. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Loom-card, a pierced pattern-card for Jacquard weaving. 
2890 Cent. Diet. s. v. Loom , The Jacquard attachment is a 
device for forming sheds or openings for the passage of the 
shuttle between the warp-threads. 2897 Sketch 26 May 
181/1 The application of a Jacquard to looms, lace ana 
hosiery machines. Ibid. 181/2 Deteriorations are impossible 
with the Jacquard. 

Ii Jacquerie (jak^rf). Also anglicized, 6-9 
-ery. [F., in OF. jaquerie , peasants or villeins 
collectively, spec, as in Eng.; f. Jacques James, old 
term for a French villein or peasant : cf. Jack jA 1 ] 
Hist. The revolt of the villeins or peasants of 
northern France against the nobles in 1357-8; 
hence, Any rising of the peasantry. 

2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxxit. 217 They called hym 
kyng Iaques Goodman, and so therby they were called 
companyons of the Iaquery. 2548 Thomas in Strype Ecct. 
Mem. (1721) II. App. 65 The Jaquerie that sprang in 
Beauvoisine and other countries of France, in the year 1358. 
2791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 219 That furious insur- 
rection of the common people in France called the Jacquerie. 
2882 Spectator 8 Apr. 457 There is too much reason to 
believe that in many districts of Ireland the anti-landlord 
agitation.. has changed an agrarian movement into a true 
jacquerie. 2892 Review of Rev. 15 Jan. 17/1 In Russia .. 
villages scattered here and there in the midst of great 
steppes do not afford material even for successful jacquery. 

Jacques, obs. form of Jakes. 

Jactance (d.^se-ktans). rare. [a. F. jactance 
(13th c. in Godef. Compl. ), ad. L. jactdntia, f. 
jac lantern, pr. pple. of j act are : see Jactation and 
-ance.] Boasting; vainglorious speaking. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (1495) 4 Vayn glory or iactaunce. 
2502 Ord . Cry s ten Men 11. v. (W. de W. 2506) 95 It is arro- 
gance, iactans, & ypocrysye. 2526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 
1531) 92 Iactance is, whan a man sercheth for the prayse or 
laude of other, bostyng hym selfe of ony euyll dede. __ 1828 
IJ. R. Best) Italy 163 Let there be no jactance in an epitaph. 
2885 Edin. Rev. Apr. 550 She even asks, with a little un- 
necessary jactance, * Don’t you imagine [etc.) ’. 

Jactancy (djte’ktansi). [ad. L. jaclantia . : sec 
prec. and -ancv.] Boastfulness, vainglory; boasting. 

26*3 Cockeram, Iactancie , boasting, 2841 Fraser's Mag. 
XXIII. 223, I speak not this in any jactancy • or self- 
laudation. 2884 Sir S. St. John Hay it ii. 51 Rigaud had, 

. . with his usual jactancy, marched on Port-au-Prince to 
expel the English. 

Ja'ctant, a. 7 -are. [ad. L .jaclanl-e/tt, pr. pplc. 
of jactare : see next.] Boasting, boastful. 

2839 Tait's Mag. VI. 353 The jactant self-importance 
assumed by the cock-pigeon of the dove-cote. 

Jactation (djtektei-Jan). [ad. L.Jaclalion-em, 
n. of action from jactare to throw, toss about, dis- 
cuss, boast of, rejl. to talk boastfully, make an 
ostentatious display, freq. of jacire to throw; cf. 
F. jactation (Cotgr.).] 

1 . A tossing or swinging of the body to and fro ; 
spec, in Path. = Jactitation a. 

2680-90 Temple Ess., Health Wks. 1732 I. s8 1 Jactations 
.. help or occasion Sleep, as we find bjr the common Use and 
Experience of rocking froward Children in Cradles, or 
dandling them in their Nurses Arms. 1751 Bp. LavingTON 
Eul/tus. Methodists (2754) II. lit. 96 Various Tumults of 
Mind, and Jactations of Body. 2887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Jactation. Same as Jactitation. 

2 . Boasting, bragging, ostentatious display. 

2576 Woolton Chr. Manual (Parker Soc.)_ 91 If we use 
them with excess, filthy pleasure, vain jactation.. ue abuse 


Gods gifts. 1604 T. Wright Passions 1. vi. 2 6 , 1 could adde 
. . Envy, Emulation . . lactation or Boasting. 1825 Lend. 
Mag. 1 . 379 There is no surer sign of vulgarity than jactation 
of gentility. 1886 Saintsbury in Macrn . Mag. July \- x 
The tedious burlesque, the more tedious jactation uhich 
disfigure bis work. 

-j* Jacta’tor, Obs. rare*- 0 . [a. L. jactator, 
agent-n. from jactare : see prec.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., lactator , a cracker or boaster. 
1722 Bailey, Jactator , a Boaster or Bragger. 

J a*ctitate, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L.jactildre : 
see next] intr . To toss restlessly about : see 
Jactitation 2. Hence Ja*ctitating ppl. a. 

2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 150 The stertor, 
the insensibility, and the jactitating struggle of ihe limbs, 
form a picture of agony. 

Jactitation (<l?cektit^ jan). [.id. mt&.L.jacii. 
ialion-e/n (in Canon Law) a false declaration tend- 
ing to some one’s detriment, n. of action f. L.jacti- 
tare, in sense ‘to throw out publicly, to utter’, 
freq. of jactare : see Jactation. The senses follow 
or are influenced by 'L.jactatio. So in F. (Liltre).] 

1 . Public or open declaration, esp. of a boastful 
sort ; ostentatious aflirmation ; boasting, bragging. 

2632 High Commission Cases (Camden) 304 This jactitation 
orgloriacion of adultery is as much as a confession cf the 
fact. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist, ir. v. § 46 The Arch-bishop 
sent his Mandate to the Abbot and Convent of Glassenbury, 
henceforward to desist from any jactitation of Dunstan's 
Corpse. 2766 J. Ibbetson Plea Subscr. 39 A rt. (T. Suppl.), 
Shall the jactitation of his friends be instead of a public 
revocation on his own part? (2842 Btackw. Mag. LI. 684 
What Johnson would call his perpetual ‘jactitation* about 
the infinite wealth of the Indus.) 

b. Law. Jactitation of Marriage : see quots. 

2685 H. Consett Pract. Spin Crts. 252 The Defendant 
being cited in a Cause of Jactitation or Boasting of Marriage. 
*773 Genii. Mag. XLIlf. 101 The long contested cause of 
Jactitation, brought by the Hon. Thomas Harvey against 
his lady, after a cohabitation of eighteen years. . 2883 
Whartons Law Lex. (ed. 7) 432/1 The suit of jactitation 
of marriage . . which is not known to modern practice, may 
still be brought in the Divorce Court by the express terms 
of 20 and 21 Viet. c. 85, s. 6, when a person falsely boasts 
that he or she is married to another whereby a reputation of 
their marriage may ensue. The paity injured sues for the 
purpose of having perpetual silence enjoined upon the un- 
justifiable boaster. 2892 Daily News 12 July 2/4 The ca^e 
of ‘Thompson v. Rourke* . . is a suit marked ‘Jactitation , 
and is of a very novel character, it being thirty years since 
such a case was before the Court. 

2 . Path. A restless tossing of the body: a symptom 
of distress in severe diseases, b. A twitching or 
convulsive movement of a limb or muscle. 

2665 Harvey Advice apt. Plague 3 A perpetual restles- 
ness, with anguishing jactitations, or throwing ones self 
from one part of the bed to the other. 2809 Med. Jr/d , 
XXL 115 Voice querulous with constant moaning; jactita- 
tion; pulse ..feeble. 2844 B. G. Babington tr. Heckers 
Epidemics Mid. Ages (Syd. Soc.) 318 An insufferable itching 
came on over the whole body, accompanied by distressing 
jactitarion. 2862 T. J. Graham Pract. Med. 426 There may 
be jactitation of the extremities. 

f 3 . Discussion ; bandying to and fro. Obs. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxix, After much dispas- 
sionate enquiry and jactitation of the arguments on all sides, 
. .it has been adjudged for the negative. 

t Jaxtnre. Obs. [ad. L. j act lira loss, detri- 
ment, f. ppl. stem of jaccre to throw, throw away ; 
see -ure. So OF. jacture (1 306 in Godef.).] Loss, 
injury, detriment. 

1515 Hen. VIII Let. to Ponynges 22 July, Which iacture 
wronge, and preiudice we cannot ne woll suffre to passe. 
1563-87 Foxe A. # M, (1596) 904/1 To repaire the piteous 
iacture and decay, that the church and sea Apoi-tolick tiatlj 
so long suffered. 1657 Tomlinson Rc nou's Disb. yb 0 Uyi 
will endure a whole dayes coction without sensible jacture. 

i‘ Ja*culable, a. Obs . rare [ad. L.jacuta- 
bil-is, f. jaculd-ri : see next.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Jaculable, fit to be thrown, that 
may be cast or darted. 2721 in Bailey. . 

Jacnlate (d^se-ki/rl^t), v. rare. [f. ’L.jaculM-, 
ppl. stem of jaetddri to dart, hurl, f. jacultm a 
dart, f. jaccre to throw.] a. trans. To dart, hurl, 
b. intr. (for rejl.) To dart forward. 

1623 Cockeram, laculate, to dart. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Ttav. 20 They know accurately how to jaculnte their Dart* 
of blacke Ebony. 2860 Emerson Corn t. Life i. (1801) 27 
you suppose, he can. be estimated by his weight in pounds, 
..this reaching, radiating, jaculating fellow? 

Jacnlation (dscEki/U^-Jan). rare. [nd. L. 
jactitation- cm, n. of action from jacitlliri : see 
prec. Cf. F. jac ul at ion (16th c.).] The action of 
darting, hurling, or throwing ; a hurl, a throw. 

2608 J. King Scrui. 5 Nov. 20 It was well and strongly 
strung with 36 barrels of gunpowder .. for the more uioicnt 
iaculation, uibrarion, and speed of the arrows. 2667 ;* llLT y; 
P. L. vi. 665 Hills.. encoumerd Hills Hurl’d to and fro 'vi 
jaculation dire. 1837 Blackr.o. Mag. XLII. £43/1 As *? r 3 

one could cast a lance, at one or three successive jaculation^ 

. Jaculator (d^arkiriJ^'toj). [a. L. jaculuor, 
agent-n. from jaculari to . Jaculatk : cf. I*. J<* cU \ 
latcur (16th c. in Godef.).] * 

1 . .One .who throws or hurls; a thrower of the 
dart or javelin, rare. 

. Mod. Gulliver'? td. 4 The serpent would ..has< spent 

its venom on the breast of the . . malicious jaculator. 

Y. Taylor Plato's Wks. V. 136 This same mean person, 
a skilful jaculator, will hurl a sentence worthy of aUeuim n * 

2 . A fish ( Toxotes jaculator which has the 
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power of shooting a drop of water at insects that 
come near it; = Archer 5. Also jaeulator fish. 

1763 SciiLosSRit in Phil. Tnius. UV. 89 Governor Hommel 
gives the followingaccourUof the Jaeulator or shooting fish. 
1773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 220. 1897 A Men's Juvenile Gem 
(N. Y.) Mar. 79/r The jaeulator fish,.. in the lakes of Java, 
uses its mouth as a squirtgun and is a good marksman. 

JacillatO'rial, a. rare. [f. as next + -AL.] 
Having the faculty of darting. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. II. 456 Sagitti- 
li agues, . .Tongue jaculatorial. 

Jaculatory (d^X'kwletori), a. rare . [ad. late 
L. jaculatori-us , f. ppl. stem of jacttlarZ to dart, 
throw, Jaccjlatk : cf. F, jaculaloire (i6-i7thc. in 
Godef. ComplP).] Pertaining to throwing or dart- 
ing 5 that is thrown or darted. 

1616 Bullokar, laculaiory , that which is suddenly cast 
from one, like a dart. 1795-^ T. Maurice Hindostan (1819) 
III. v. iv. 242 The foe. .having formed no conception of the 
jaculatory strength of those engines,, .retired in confusion. 

f b. Jaculatory prayer , a short prayer 1 darted 
up* to God (L. preccs jaculatorix (Jerome); F. 
orai son jaculaloire). Obs. Cf. Ejaculatory 3. 

1624 Br. Mountagu I mmed \ Addr. 34. 1626 T. H(awkins] 
Caussin's Holy Crt. 333 Learn e a little to talke with God by 
jaculatory prayers. 1649 J cr. Taylor Gt. Exeutp. ir. Disc, 
xi. 150 We may be very much helped by iaculatory prayers 
and short breathings. 

tJa'Cule. Obs. rare. [ad. 'L.jacttlus a darting 
serpent, f. jacere to throw. Cf. OF , jacttle a dart.j 
A serpent that darts on its prey. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvw. ix. (Bodl. MS.), J*e 
serpent h 1 hat [aculits fleet as a darte . . and 3if he metep 
wit any bee.ste he Jrroweh hym silfe here vpon and she}? it.} 
1572 Bossewell A rmorie 11. 62 b, N. beareth Azure, a Iacule 
d' Argent. [1774 Goldsm. Nat. Ilist. IV. to6 The manner 
of progression in the swiftest serpent we know, which is the 
jaculus,is by instantly coiling itself upon its tail and darting 
from thence to its full extent.] 

Jaculrferous, a. [f. L. jacul-um dart + -fer- 
bearing + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Jaculiferus , having prickles, or 
spine-like darts, as those seen on the flanks of the Diodoit : 
jaculiferous. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Jad (d-jeed), sb. local. [Origin unknown: cf. 
Jun.] In the Bath-stone quarries: ‘A long deep 
holing or cutting made for the purpose of detaching 
large blocks of stone from their natural beds’ 
(Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining , 1883). Hence Jad v. 
trims., to form a jad in; Ja’ddor, a stone-cutter 
(Halliw. 1847-78); Ja-dding- vbl. sb also 
allrib. 

1871 Morgans Mining Tools 148 The ‘jadding pick* .. 
serves for cutting in long and deep holings, juds, or ‘ jads 
for the purpose of detaching large blocks of stone from their 
natural beds. Ibid. 153 When the face of any heading from 
which the stone is to be worked away has been properly 
jadded under the roof, the side saw-cuts are proceeded with. 
Jad, obs. variant of Jade sb . 1 and 
Jade (d^'d), sb . 1 Also Sc. 8 jad, 9 jaud. [Of 
unknown origin ; often assumed to be a doublet of 
Yaud (Icoi.jalda mare), but app. without reason. J 
1 . A contemptuous name for a horse ; a horse of 
inferior breed, e. g. a cart- or draught-horse as 
opposed to a riding horse ; a roadster, a hack ; a 
sorry, ill-conditioned, wearied, or worn-out horse ; 
a vicious, worthless, ill-tempered horse; rarely 
applied to a donkey. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. Prol. 46 Be blithe though thou 
ryde vp-on a lade. What thogh thyn hors be bothe foule 
and Jene. 1530 Palsgr. 233/2 lade a dull horse, galier. 
1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. lArb.) 79 When horsecorsers 
beguile no friends with lades. 1589 Puppc Hatchet 
U844) 35 If like a restie lade thou wilt take the bitt in thy 
mouth, and then runne ouer hedge and ditch, thou shalt be 
broken. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa n. 309 You are much 
deceived . .that thinke mine asse to be dead : for the hungrie 
iade knowing his masters necessity hath wrought this 
sleight. 2605 Verstf.gas Dec. Intel/, yii. (1628) 205 Not fit 
for Geutlemens horses, but for Carters iades. x665 Chas. II 
in Julia Cartwright Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 237, 1 shall 
have much ado to mounte my selfe with so much as jades 
for this summer’s hunting, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) H. 
495 The swiftest Race-horse will not perform a long Journey 
so well as a sturdy dull Jade. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 604 
False steps but help them to renew the race, As, after 
Mumbling, Jades will mend their pace. x8x6 Scott Antig. 
i, The expected vehicle, pressing forward with all the des- 
patch to which the broken-winded jades that drew it could 
possibly be urged. 18x9 L. Hunt Indicator No. xi (1822) 

I. S2 He palmed upon the owners a sorry jade of an ass. 

b. Sometimes used without depreciatory sense, 
playfully, or in generalized sense : — Horse. 

X553 Bale Vocacyon in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) I. 362 The 
Kearnes. the Galloglasses, and the other brecheles.se soul; 
diers, with horses and their horse gromes. sum time iij 
waitinge vpon one jade. 1584 R. Scot Discern. Witcher. 
xvi. viii. (1886) 40S You shall not heare a butcher or a 
hor.'isc-courser cheapen a bullocke or a jade, *6oa M akston 
Antonio's Rev. 111. i. Wks. 1856 I. 104 The black jades of 
swart night trot foggy rings Bout heavens browe. 1653 H. 
More Ant id. Ath. in. ix. {1712I 1x8 Cantius his Horse .. 
(which was a lusty-bodied Jade), a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Jade, a horse. We do not always use it in a con- 
temptuous sense, as it is in general use. . . A clown will 
sum times call a fine hunter ‘a brave jade’. Cart horses 
arc very commonly called so, though they be by no means 
despicable. Nay, even fine teams of Suffolk punches. 

c. In figurative applications. 
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f ct 1577 Gascoigne Wccdes ii. Com pi. Green Knt ., And bad 

f Repentance holds the reines, to. rule the brainsicke iadc. 
*583 Golding Calvin on Deut. iii. 17 They play the ouer- 
pampered Iades which fall to kicking against their maisters. 
*599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 145 You alwaies end with a 
lades tricke. 1657 H. Crovvch Welsh Trav. 8 Fortune often 
plaies the Jade. . 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man t. i. That 
same Philosophy is a good horse in the stable, but an errant 
jade on a journey. 

2 . A term of reprobation applied to a woman. 
Also used playfully, like hussy or minx. 

1560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodslcy II. X79 Such a jade 
she is, and so curst a quean. She would out-scold the devil's 
dame I ween. 1584 R. \V[arde] Three Ladies Loud. 1. 
Ibid. VI. 257 When 1 could not thrive by all other trades, I 
became a squire to wait upon jades. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
n. xi. 31 The Squyre .. Snatcht first the one, and then the 
other lade (the hags Impotence and Impatience]. x668 
Pepys Diary 14 Jan., [M r, J Pierce says she [Miss Davis] is 
a most homely jade as ever she saw. 17x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 230 r i You see now and then some handsome young 
Jades among them [the Gipsies]. 2714 Ibid. No. 343 r 7 
Being marry’d to an expensive Jade of a Wife. 1780 S. 
Crisp Let. in Mad. D' Arblay's Diary 27 Apr., Sarah Marl- 
borough,, .though much of the jade, had undoubtedly very 
strong parts. _ 1786 Burns Ordination iv, How..Zipporah, 
the scauldin jad, Was like a btuidy tiger. 1790 — Tam o' 
Shunter 182 A souple jade she was, and strang. 1812 
Crabbe Tales xiii, 246 A lying, prying, jilting, thievish 
jade, 1824 Scott Rcdgauntlet Let. x, Are ye at it again 
wi* the siller, ye jaud? 1849 Saxe Poems , Times 73 A 
laughing Jade, of not ungentle mold. 1883 Times 1 Jan. 
4/2 A procession of scamps and jades, who marched through 
Paris wearing in mockery vestments robbed from the 
churches. 

b. Applied to Fortune, Nature, etc. personified. 

*594 Carew Huarte's Exam. IVitsxul. (1596) 2x8 These 

1 crie out vpon fortune, and call her blind buzzard, and iade. 
1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Loyal Odes vi. ii. But error, 
what a meretricious jade. 1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 
123 Confound the Jade, . .what a pity nature had not been of 
the masculine instead of the feminine gender. 18x2 H.&J. 
Smith Horace in Lond. 119 When Fortune, fickle jade's 
unkind. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xiii, Poverty is a 
stern jade to fight. 

c. Rarely applied to a man: usually in some 
figure drawn from sense 1. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 240 Gre. What, this Gentle- 
man will out-talke vs all. Luc. Sir giue him head, I know 
hee’l proue a Iade. 1608 Sylvester Du Bar/as 11. iv. tv. 
Decay 893 A jolly Prater, but a Iade to doe. x6x6 S. Ward 
Coale from Altar (1627) 49. 

3 . at l rib. and Comb. 

*599 Makston Sco. Villanie 11. Proem. 193 Though roguie 
thoughts do force some iade-like moile. 1752 Fielding 
Amelia 1. v, Had not Fortune played one of her jade tricks. 

Hence Ja’deship, the personality of a jade ; 
Ja dery, behaviour characteristic of a jade. 

x6x2 Two Noble K. v. iv. (vi.], The hot horse . . seekes all 
foule meanes Of boystrous and rough Iadrie to dis-seate 
His Lord. 1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylors blotto 
Wks. (1630) 11. 44^1 Marry gep With a horse night-cap doth 
your Iadeship skip? Although you kicke. .and spurn, Yet 
all your Colts- tricks will not serue your turn. 

Jade (d^e*d), sb.- Also S jadde, 9 jad. [ = F. 
le jade (1667 in Hatz.-Darm.), for Vejade (Voiture, 
1633) — It. iada (Florio, 159s), ad. Sp. ijada in 
pieclra de ijada or yjada (Monardes, 1569), lit. 

* colic stone f. ijada, yjada , ‘ the small ribs, the 
collike, the flanke' (Minsheu); cf. the synonym 
Nephrite, f. Gr. v€<ppoi kidneys, reins. 

The transformation of F. Vejade fem. into le jade masc. 
was an error made when the word was as yet unfamiliar : 
see Athctueuni , 20 Oct. 2900.] 

1 . A name given to two distinct minerals which 
from their hardness have been used for implements 
and ornaments, a. Nephrite, a silicate of lime and 
magnesia, a hard, translucent stone, in colour light 
green, bluish, or whitish; b. Jadeite , a silicate of 
sodium and aluminium, closely resembling nephrite 
in appearance. Sometimes also applied to SaUS- 
SUuite. Oceanic , Oriental jade (see quot. 1S81). 

[1569 Monardes Cos as de las India s, (heading) Dc la 
Picdra de la Yjada. Ibid., Tiene esta piedrapor propriedad 
oculta,..de preservar que no caygan en cl dolor de la 
Yjada. 1595 Raleigh Discov. Guiana 24 A kinde of greene 
stones, which the Spaniards call Piedras H ijadas. and we 
Vie forsplcenestones. 1598 Florio, /<i*fa,akxnde of precious 
stone like an emerauld. 1633 Voiture Wks., Let . to Mdle. 
Paulet {1665) 47 Ainsi pour ce coup, 1‘Ejadc a eu pour vous 
vn etTet que vous n'attendiez pas d'ellc.] 1657 J. D(avies] tr. 
Voiture s Lett. xxiv. 37 So that for this time. IP E jade hath 
had for you an effect which you expected not from it. Ibid. 
xiii. 79, 1 perceive there must be found out for me some more 
substantial remedies than the Ejade [mispr. Ejacle]. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. , Jade , a greenish stone, bordering 
on olive colour, much esteemed for its hardness. . .This stone 
applied to the reins is said to be a preservative from the 
nephritic colic. 1751 Sir J. Hill Materia Mat. (Jj, The 
jade is a species of the jasper, and of extreme hardne>s .. 
it takes a very elegant polish. It is used by the Turks 
for handles of sabres. X777 G. Forster Voy. round W orld 
I. 161 A piece of green nephritic stone, or jadde. 1823 
Rutter Fonthill 31 A sceptre of jad, brought from China. 
1863 Lyell Antig. Man 20 Here, also .. hatchets and 
wedges of jade have been observed. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 

293 Jadeiie is one of the kinds of pale stones u>ed in 
China for making ornaments, and passing under the general 
name of jade or nephrite. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts III. 6 
A third mineral, originally described by H. I*, de Saussure 
as a jade, was termed Saussurite by T. de Saussure: this 
was the jade ternue of Hauyand the early French mineralo- 
gists. iS3x F. W. Kuoler in Eneycl. Brit. XIII. 540/1 
Under the name of * oceanic jade % M.Damour has described 


a fibrous variety found in New Caledonia and m the Mar- 
quesas Islands.. differing from ordinary nephrite in the pro- 
portion offline and magnesia which it contains. Ibid. 540/2 
If this oceanic jade be recognized as a distinct variety, the 
ordinary nephrite may be distinguished as * oriental jade’. 

2 . a. attrib. (as a material of ornaments and 
implements, especially of prehistoric times). 

1865 Lubbock Preh. 77wrx(i869) 155 A square chamber, in 
which were eleven beautiful jade celts. 1875 Ure's Diet. 
Arts III. 7 The so-called jade pebbles of Iona are nothing 
more than serpentinous marble. x8So Ouida Moths II. 93 
She sent a malachite cabinet and some grand jade vases. 
i83r Nature 20 Oct. 599/r This is the first find of jade 
implements in graves in Russia. 18S1 F. W. Rudler in 
Encycl. Brit. XIII. 540/2 Jade celts have been found by 
Dr. Schliemann among the relics of the oldest of the cities 
at Hissarlik. 

b. Comb., as jadc-carver, -quarry, jadc-grccn 
adj. Also Jade-stone. 

^1875 U>e's Diet. Arts III. 7 The jade-quarries on the 
Kara-kash River have been visited and described by 
Dr. Cayley. _ x88o Daily Tel. 18 Sept., The rarest handi- 
craft of the jeweller, the jade-carver. 1892 R. Killing in 
Pali z?Az// G. 24 Mar. 3/2 The jade-green rivers with the 
oily swirls in them that run through the bush. 

Jade (d5<?kl), v. . [f. Jade sb. 1 ] 

1 . trans. To make a jade of (a horse) ; to exhaust 
or wear out by driving or working hard ; to fatigue, 
weary, tire. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. «V Cl. m. i. 34 The nere-yet beaten 
Horse of Parthia, We hauc iadea out o’ th’ Field. 16x5 
G. Sandys Trav. .64 Horses, which are beautifull to the 
eye,.. but quickly iaded if held to a good round trot. 1708 
Miller in Nicolas Nelson’s Disp. (1846) Vll. p. civil, My 
eople were so extremely jaded, that, as soon as they had 
ove our sheet anchor up they dropped under the capstan- 
bars, and were asleep in a moment. 1837 J. E. Murray 
Summer in Pyrenees I. 306 Our horses were jaded— per- 
fectly ‘done up’. 1857 Kuskin A rrcnvs ofChace (xSSo) I. 

43 Contemplation of works of art without understanding 
them jades the faculties and enslaves the intelligence. 

2 . inlr . To become tired or worn out ; to grow 
dull or languid ; to flag. 

1620 Sanderson Ser/u. (1637) 261 As an horse that is good 
at hand, but naught at length, so is the Hypocrite ; free and 
fiery for a spurt, but he jadetli and tyreth in a journey. 
*737 Bracken Farriery Intpr, (1757) II. 27 He (a horse] will 
be apt to jade and tire in any Exercise. 1794 Burns in 
Shairpi>’n/7/x vii.(i879) 150 When I feel myMu.se beginning 
to jade, I retire to the solitary fireside of my study. 1856 
Catern Poems (ed. 2) 154 We sit and pass the chilly night, 
The interest never jading. 

1 3 . Irans . To befool ; to jape. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Tiyel. N.\i. v. 178, I do not now foole my 
selfe, to let imagination iadc mec. 16x3 — Hen. VIII , 111. 
ii. 280 If we flue thus tamely To be thus laded by a pcece 
of Scarlet, Farewell Nobifltie. a 1626 Fletcher l Vet nan’s 
Prize 1. iii, On my uedding-night, am I thus jaded? 1679 
Poor Robin's Intelligence in Sporting Mug. 61 Whosoever 
takes a horse upon his word js sure to he jaded. 

+ 4 . mti\ To play the jade: see Jade sb. 1 2. Obs. 
1641, 1766 [sec Jading below]. 

Hence Ja ding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1641 Pol. Ballads (Wilkins) I. 8 You grow poor, As any 
common whore That long hath been without her jading. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. n They. .feel his goad at 
their sides, which keeps them both from tripping and 
jading. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Vug. Worn. (1767] 1. ii. 65 
Lament too late the jading course thou hast run. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1873) 501 The jading feeling of 
constant hurry. 

Jaded (d^-ded ),///. a. [/. Jade v. 4- -ed J.] 

1 . 'Worn out or exhausted ; fatigued ; fagged out. 

1693 Sjr C. Sedley Prol. to II. Iligden's Wary Widdo~.it, 

Their Jaded Muse is distanc’d in the Course. X798 Bloom- 
field Farmers Boy , Summer 106 Unwittingly his jaded 
eyelids close. 1809 Byron Eng. Bards 4- Ar. Reviewers 
J45 Each spun. Ins jaded Pegasus apace. x8$5 Lkcky 
Ration. (1878J II. 319 Charming away the weariness of the 
jaded mind. 

2 . Dull or sated by continual use or indulgence. 

1631 Brathwait Eng. Gent lew. (1641) 305 Former times 

were not so jaded to fa>hjons as to csteeme nothing formal!, 
but what was phantasiicall. 1744 Armstrong Preserv. 
Health it. 158 To spur beyond Its wLer will the jaded 
appetite.^ 1828 W. Sewell Oxf. Prize Ess. 39 Nature wa» 
tortured in every way to stimulate the jaded palate. 

T 3 . ? Regarded with contempt. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI. iv. L 52 The honourable blood of 
Lancaster Must not be shed by such a iaded Groome. 

Hence Ja*dedly adv., in a jaded or fatigued 
manner; Ja'ded ness, the state of being worn out. 

1885 Howells Silas Lap/uun (1S91) II. 132 Lapham 
listened jadedly, and answered far from the point. 1896 
A- J. Wilson in Westm. Gaz. 27 Apr.8/x Days ..saddened 
by incessant toil, performed m -xcaknes* of body and 
jadedness of brain. 1899 Miss H.ykradcn Fowler vi. 49 
The worldflncss fled from her soul, the jadedness from 
her spirit. 

Jardeite (d^-doit). Min. [Named 1S63; f. 
Jade sb.- + -jtk.] One of the two minerals 
commonly included under the name of Jade (q.v.) , 
of which it is the hardest and most highly prized 
variety. 

1865 Lubbock Preh. Timet iv. (tSjE) 82. _i843 (see Jade 
sb. 1 1]. 1875 Ure's Did. Arts III. 6 Jadeite u a mineral 
closely resembling true nephrite in external characters, . . 
it U essentially a silicate of alumina and soda. Ibtd. 7 la 
prehistoric times, jade and jadeite were u*cd fer amulets 
and ornaments. , ,, 

Jade-stone. Also jad- atone, [f. Jade so .- 
+ Stone.] ~Jadej£.- 

1775 in As it. xSxa I. Milner in Life xxiv. (iz^j 4 ft 
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JAGER. 


Many thanks for securing tne the Turkey stone, or Jad 
stone, 1B48 Assoc. A re hit. Soc. Rep. (1850-1) I. 165 A 
rude Celt, formed of Jade stone. 1895 Pall Mall Mag, 
Feb. 277 A piece of beautifully carved, pale- green jadestone. 

attrib. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Ex/tib. 1424 Nephrite or 
jade-stone cup. 1861 ^ Swjnhoe N. China Camp. 307 
Enamelled jars, and an infinity of jadestone curiosities. 

t Jadge, jedge. Sc. Obs. [Cf. F. jauge = 
ONF. gauge Gauge.] A Scotch form of Gauge. 
So f Jadgerie, tile action of ganging ; the office 
of a gauger. 

a6i7 Sc, Ads Jas. VI , 2S June Jam.) The same Pleasure 
and Firlot being found agreeable with the said Jedge. 162 1 
Ibid. (1814) 669 (Jam.) Confermes the gift made., to the 
saidis provest, etc. of Edinburgh of the jadgerie of salmon, 
herring, and quhyit fische packit ..within the kingdome of 
Scotland. 

Jadisli a. [f. Jade sbS 4- -ish kj Of 

the nature of, or having the characteristics of, a 
jade ; of or pertaining to a jade. a. Of a horse. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 18 Such Iadish trickes make 
a sound horse to be suspected. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 
ii. 21 A horse of the best mettle, when he falls into the 
hands of a currier, and is made a pack-horse, becomes dull 
and jadish. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. ( 1757) II. 91 
He [a horse] will be apt to tire, and grow jadish, before he 
has travelled many Miles. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 677 A less fault for the horse to be a little too mettle- 
some than jadish. a 1843 Southey Comm. -pi. Bk. IV. 412 
The Eclipses (horses] jadish, speedy and uncertain, 
b. Of a person, esp. a woman. 

157 3 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 141 There is not 
a Besse . . That hath such iadysh qualityes. c 2600 Day 
Begg. Bcdnall Gr. 1. ii. (1882) 20 Sirra Horse- Courser, I’ll 
course you one day for you[r] Jadish tricks. 1658 Dekker, 
etc. Witch Eiimont . iv. 1, This jadish Witch, mother 
Sawyer. 1727 Bailey vol, II, Jadish, . .also lewd, as a Jade 
or Strumpet. 

Hence Ja*disMy adv . ; Ja'dislmess. 

1593 Tell-Troth’s N. Y. Gift 41 He begins to be jadishly 
tired. 1594 Carew Huartc's Exam . Wits iii. (1596) 30 
Amongst horses are found many iadishnesses, and good 
qualities, "la 1640 Laxly Alimony 1. iii. My legs have been 
taught to pace iambics, and jadishly to interfere upon any 
condition. 1659 Toriuano, Cavallinita, coltishness, jadish- 
ness, jadish condition. 

Jady (d^-di), a. [f. as prcc. + -?!.] Of a 
horse : Like a jade ; tricky, jadish. 

1873 Daily Tel. 26 May 8/3 Somerset .. has become so 
jafly that at exercise he bolts, and is up to other shifty 
tricks to avoid work. 1891 H. S. Constable Norses, Sport 
War 31 Some of the ‘jadiest’ mares bred the stoutest 
horses. 

Jag (dgceg), Forms : 5-7 iagge, (6 iaggue), 
< 5-7 iagg, iag, 7- jagg, jag. [Jag sb. and vb. are 
found from c 1 400. F rom the uncertain date of the 
Mortc Arthur (MS. c 1440) in which the vb. .first 
occurs, it does not appear whether the sb. or the 
vb. is the primary word. The sb., with the adj. 
jagged , but not the vb.,is in the Promptorium c 1440. 
The formation appears to be onomatopoeic ; in some 
senses it coincides with Dag sbf and 3 , Dag z\l 
and 2 , and in some approaches tag and rag. 

There are no cognates in Teutonic or Romanic, and the 
Celtic giig* split, rent, fissure sometimes compared, cannot 
(in our present knowledge) be connected phonetically. It is 
possible that the two notions of ‘ cut or slash and ‘ pierce ’, 
ought to be referred to separate words (cf. Dag v.1 and a ) ; 
but in our ignorance of the facts, they are here left together. 
In the vb. the sense * pierce, prick is essentially northern, 
and is the only sense known in' Sc.] 

1 . One of the dags or pendants made by cutting 
the edge of a garment, as was done. for ornament 
in the 14th and 15th cents. ; also, a slash or cut 
made in the surface of a garment, to show a different 
colour underneath. 

14.. W. Staunton Vis. Patrick's Purg . 1409 (MS- Reg. 
17 B xuii. If. 136 b), I saw summe there with colors of gold 
abowte here neckis,. . summe with mo iagges on here clothis 
than hole cloth. Ibid. If. 141 Thilk. serpentes, snakes, todes, 
and other wormes, hen’ here iaggis and daggis. ci 440 
Pro nip. Parv. Iagge, or dagge of a garment, frac- 

tutus. * 53 ° Palsgr. 333/2 dagge a cuttyng, chicqueture. 
1552 Huloet, Iagge of a garmente, lacinia. 1573-80 Baret 
A tv. 15 A lag, garse, or cut, Incislira, Lacinia . 1577 
Harrison England it. vii. (1877) 1.170 What should I saie 
of their [women’s] doublets . . lull of iags and cuts. -2609 
Holland A mm. Marcell. 11 To the end, that these inner 
garments, thus, beset with long iagges and.purfles, might 
shine agatne with varietie of threads seene quite through. 
26x3 T. Milles tr. Mexia's, etc. Treas. Anc. < 5 - Mod. T. 
I. 960/1 T o wear such rich garments, Imbroydered with 
Veluet, in a thousand iagges and cuts. 1715 tr. Panci- 
rollus Reruut Mem. IL xxiv. 203 Sevcrus never wore any 
Garment of Velvet, which we now see daily tatter'd into 
lags, even by the meaner sort. 

+ b. An attached pendant or fringe. Obs. 

1600 J.-PoRV tr. Leo's Africa n. .143 Whereupon they 
sowe iags of partic-colourcdsilke, and upon every iag a little 
ball or button of sflke, whereby the saidc hanging may. .be 
fastened unto a wall. 1606 Holland Suet on.. He. .who 
used to.goe in his Senatours purple studded robe, trimmed 
w^h a iagge or feindge at the sleeve hand. Ibid. 1S6 As he 
w«t, rising: up, first the hem (margin lag, welt or. fringes) or 
edge of his Gowne stuck to the scale. 

2 , A shred of cloth ;, in pi. Rags, tatters. Also 
transf A scr^rp, fragment. Obs. exc. dial. 

*555 W. W. „i Bardie Facions II. i. 113 Pluckyng 

' -from eche of their garmentes a litle iaggue. 1637 Heywood 
II oj nil King 11 u t. Wks. 1S74 VI. 39 Wee have store, of 
i .plenty, of utters; aboundance, of jagges. 1658 
Cleveland Km tick Rampant Wks. (1683) 4x5 To preserve 


a Shred, or jagg of an in certain ragged Estate. ' a 1670 
Hacket Abp. Williams 1. f 146 The latter of the two letters, 

whereof- .some Jaggs will suffice to be recited. 1800 Mar. 
Edgeworth Belinda (1830) II. xxiv. 156 , 1 saw. .black jags 
of paper littering the place. 2886 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk ., Jags, tatters. _ 

3 . A protruding bristle, hair, or fibre; a hairy, 
bristly, or thiead-like outgrowth or projection. 
Now said dial, of the beard of an ear of corn ; in 
Sc. a prickle, as of a thorn or furze. 

2519 Horman Vulg. 167 b. Some dagswaynys haue longe 
thrummys and iagges on bothe sydes: some but on one 
[cf. Cat It. Januensis s. v % Fractillus , ‘ fractillus dicitur 
etiam villus in tapeto vel alia veste villosa’]. 2562 Turner 
Herbal 11. Ciijn, The roote..beneth it hath many yealowe 
iagges or berdes lyke heres. 1609 C. Butler Pent. Mon. 
iii. (1623) Fj, First take away all those staring strawes, 
twigs, and other offensiue jagges that are fast in the Hiue, 
making them in-side as smooth as may be. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Far me 556 It shall thus lye in thecoutch 
till you see it hegin to sprout and jput forth little white jags 
or strings which is called the coming of the malt. _ 2683 A. 
Snape Altai. Horse 1. xxvi. (16S6) 54 Then parting into 
many jags as it were, they [ligaments] end near the clitoris. 
1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 8 The despised oats were coming 
out in jag . . in jag means the spray-like drooping awn of 
the oat. ^ 

4 . A sharp projection or tooth on an edge or sur- 
face j one of the teeth, denticulations, or divisions 
of a leaf; a sharp or rugged point of rock, etc. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxii. 45 The thhrde kinde [of Stork’s 
Bill] .. hath . . small leaues, cut as it were in little iagges or 
peeces. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 666 Their other feet 
are broader, with many jags and notches like a saw. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Papilio, [They] have one of the 
jaggs of the wing far extended beyond the rest of the verge. 
2831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 129 The cliffs touch the clouds 
with their jags. 1892 H. Hutchinson Fairway Island 98 
Clutching an outstanding jag of the rock. 

5 . A jagged piece of metal fitted on the end of 
the ramrod of a rifle, and used, with some tow or 
rag fastened to it, to clean the barrel'; now super- 
seded by the ‘ pull-through 

2844 Regul. <$• Ord. Army 96 note, One Ball-drawer, One 
Brass Jagg, to each Rifle. 1879 Martini-Henry Ri/lc Exerc. 
6r Screw the jag on to the cleaning rod, wrap a damp rag 
round the jag, so as to cover it. 2880 Daily Tel. 6 May 5/8 
A private, .shot himself . .with a blank cartridge and the jag 
of his ramrod. 2890 Rep. Magazine Rifle § 19 in Times 
6 Dec. 15/4 The jag in the Martini-Henry rifle is an extra 
part, and has to be screwed on to the rod. 

0 . ‘ A barb or dovetail which resists retraction/ 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. [Cf. Joe.] 

7 . Sc. A prick with anything sharp. 

18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, Affliction may gie him a jagg, 
and let the wind out o’ him. Mod. Sc.. A tailor gave .an 
elephant a jag with his needle. His .bare legs were a’ jags 
wi’ rinnin’ .through the whuns. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as jag- armed a. armed 
with jags or prickles ; jag-bolt : see quot. (hence 
jag-bolt v., to fasten with a jag-bolt) ; jag-spear, 
a barbed spear; jag-tail (see quot.). 

1819 \V. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 73 *Jag-arin’d 
nettles soon, I trow. The passers-by shall sting. 2793 
Smeaton Eqystone L. § 42 note,* Jag or bearded bolts or 
spikes, are such as with a cbissel have, a -beard raised. upon 
their angles. Ibid. § 48 The uprights were also *jag-bolted 
and trenailed to one another. 1864 in ’McLennan Prim. 
Marriage \ 1865)304 Their long ^jag-spears. 1741 Com pi. 
Fam.-Piece 11. iL 347 Your Bait, which should be a Red 
Worm, or a Worm called the * Jag-tail, which , is of a pale 
flesh Colour, with a yellow Jag on his Tail. 

Jag, sbx dial . and U. S. Forms : 6-9 jagg, 9 Sc. 
jaug, 8- jag. [Origin unknown.] 

1 . A load (usually a small cart-load) of hay, 
wood, etc. 

*597 xj* Pt. Return fr. Pamass. 11. i. 747' You shall have 
my carte to carrie home a iagg of haye .when .you wonn. 
1636 Plymouth Col. /?rc. (i855) I. 40 The. quantity of two 
loade or jaggs of hey at the Hand Creeke. 2688 R. 'Holme 
Armoury m.'73/i A Jagg of Hay is a’small Load of Hay. 
1700 jn Sir J.CulIunv Hist.. Haws ted, etc. (1813) Voc. s.v., 
Carriedjthe widow Smith one jagg of thorns — 12J. ,0:2825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Jag, an indefinite quantity, but less 
than a load, of hqy.or corn m.the straw. 2828 Craven Dial., 
Jag, a large cart load of hay. In Cheshire, however, . . jag 
P r jagS means a parcel, a small load of hay or corn, a 2863 
Thoreau Cape Cod x. (1894) 326 Their companion a cow, 
their wealth a jag of drift-wood. 1893 Essex Rev. II. 225. 
b. A load for the back; a pedlar’s wallet. 

'(According to Jamieson, A leather bag or wallet;, a pocket; 
a saddle-bag.) 

2787 Grose Prav. Gloss., Jag, a parcel or load of any thing, 
whether on adman’s back, or in a carriage. Norf. 2824 Scott 
St. Ronan's it, There’s nae room for bags or jaugs here. 

C. As much liquor as a man can carry ; a 1 load * 
of drink. Cl-S. 

2891 Pali Mall G. 25 Sept. 6/3 A ‘saccharine jag’ appears 
to be the latest thing in the way of Yankee intoxication. 
189a Voice (N. Y.) 4 Aug., Others with the most picturesque 
‘jags ’ on, hardly able to keep their feeL 

2 . A train of trucks in a coal-mine. 

1900 Daily News 9 Feb. 3/2 , 1 crept rapidly alongside the 
moving ‘ jag\ Ibid. 14 Feb. 3/1 The work of the driver Is 
to hook the pony to the ‘jags’ or trains. of loaded little 
trucks, marshalled by the putters. 

3 . A portion or quantity ; a 1 lot *. • Cl.S. 

1834 C. A. Davis Major D<r.oninffs Lett- t6S (Bartlett) ! 
As there was very little money in the country, the bank 
bought a good jag on’t in Europe. 1888 Missouri Republi- 
can iFariner Amerb , One broker .. caught a jag of 2,000 or 
3,000 shares. 1890 Boston Jml. 10 May 2/2 banner (to new 
hand) — ‘ Hansj you may give the- roan critter a jag of feed *. 


Jag (djsg), f. 1 Forms : 5-7 iagge, (5 iog ga \ 
3 jagg, 6- jag. [See Jag sb. 1] 

■f 1 . Irans. To pierce with a sharp instrument, to 
stab. Obs. exc. as in b. 

la 2400 Morte Arth. 2087 Sir Loth Enjoynede with a 
geaunt, and jaggede hym thorowe. Ibid. 2891, 2893 Thorcwe 
a jerownde schelde_ he jogges hym thorowe, . . loyntes anj 
gemows, he jogges in sondyre. 1507 Dunbar Seviu Dcidly 
Sinnis 42 Sum iaggit vthiris to the beft, With knyvisthat 
seberp cowd scheir. 2607 Topsell Four Beasts (1655) 
283 First, turn up his upper Up, and jagge it lightly with a 
launcet, so as it may bleed, a idxi Beaum. & FL PhilasUr 
v. iv, Jag him, Gentlemen. x8oo Southey mQ.Rev.U. 37 
He saw them jag the cocoa-shelf for the purpose. 

b. Sc., north. JSng., and US. dial. To prick 
with something sharp, as with a spur or (horn. 

a 1700 in J. Watson Coll. Poems (17c 6) I. 39 (Jam.) He bade 
herride, And with a spur did jag her side. 2829 Blaclcw.Mag. 
V. 640* May ne’er a thorn hae power to jag the hide upon 
his shins. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 'four l. s£6 
He now whipped and jagged the old nag, as if intent oa 
catching the hounds. 2883 C. F. Smith Southemiuus in 
Trans. Amer. Philol. Soc. 50, Jag, ‘to prick or pierce with 
a thorn or any sharp-pointed thing’. Common in various 
parts of the South. 1893 in Northumbld. Gloss. 

1 -c. absol.ox jfitr. To pierce, thrust, prick. Ohs. 
lax 400 Morte Arth. 2909 Gyawntis forjustede with gen* 
title knyghtes Thorowe gesserawntes of Iene jaggede to the 
herte. 2513 Douglas xEneis vur. Prol. 99 Sum garris wy tb 
a ged staf to iag throw blak jakkis. 

2 . trans. To slash or pink (a garment, etc.) by 
way of ornament. 

?«24oo Morte Arth. 905 A jupone of lerodyne jaggede in 
schredez. 1530 Palsgr. 589/r, I jagge or cutte a garment, 
je chicquette. 2577 ^. Bullingtf s Decades (1592) 139 To 
what ende doe wee iagge and gash the garmentes? 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. hi. (1737) 212 His Journey. men.. aid 
jagg it and pink it at the bottom. 1839 Bailey Festus v. 
(*852) 57 Like a black block of marble, jagged with white. 

3 . To make indentations in the edge or surface 
of ; to make ragged or uneven by cutting or tearing ; 
to make rugged or bristling. To jag in , to indent 
with cuts. 

2568 Turner Herbal iii. 5 Angelica hath leves somethinge 
lyke lovage, but not so far tagged in. 1615 tr. De Monfort's 
Surv. E. Indies 22 When they take any prisoner, who by 
chance hath his garments cut or iag’d, they say hee did teare 
them of purpose. 2692 Bentley Boyle Led. viii. 292 Jagged 
and torn by the impetuous assaults of Waves. 2748 Thomson 
Cast. Indol. ir. 699 The ground . . Was jagg’ d with frost or 
heap’d with glazed snow. 176A Grainger Sugar Cone lit. 
243 Three long rollers ..With iron cas’d, and jagg’d with 
many a cogg. 2899 Westm. Gas. 26 May 5/2 A doctor was 
called, who said the man had jagged the windpipe. f 

4 . trans. To dovetail or join by 'letting in . U.S. 
2894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV.23A The ribs ; .run around full 

length, except at 'the trunk where they will be jagged into 
the piece holding the trunk to, the keel. 

. 5 . Naut . To lay. in long bights, as a ,rope, and 
tie with stops. U.S. 

.Jag 1 , z>: 2 dial. [f. Jag j£. 2 ] trans. To carry 
in a cart, or on a pack-horse. Hence Ja’gging. 

*747 b>ee Jagger 3 2I. 1847-78 Halliwell, Jag, to carry 
hay, &c. JVest. 2879 Miss Jackson ShroPsIt. Word-bk., 
Jag, to carry hay, &c. in a cart. ^ 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Jagging, . 0 . mode of carrying ore to the reduction- 
works in, bags on horses, mules,. etc. 2887,^. Chesh. .Gloss., 
Jag, to cart, 

J ag, Sc.var. Jog, Joug. Jagale, obs. var. Jackal. 
Jagannath, the more systematic spelhog 01 
Juggernaut. 

ll Jager, jaeger (y^-gsj). Also 8-0 jager, 
iager, and anglicized Yager, q.v. [G- jager hunter, 
f. jagai to hunt, chase. Cf. Chasseur.] 

1 . A .(German or. Swiss) huntsman or .hunter. 

1809 [see Yager]. 2823 W. Irving in ‘Life Afetto (1864) 

II. 139 The -king has his forest masters; his chasseurs, 
piqueurs, jagers, &c. 2859 H. Kingsley G. Hain/yn W- 
(1894) 16, I .. ran at full speed up to the jager, and oilerca 
him five shillings if he would come down and shoot the bird. 
1880 Ouida Moths II. 337 A jager brought. to the hotel a 
grand golden eagle. . 

2 . A rifleman or. sharpshooter in a corps of German 
soldiers, or one forming part of a German, or Austrian 
army. .Orig. applied to .the members .of various 
bodies of light infantry, recruited mainly from 
foresters and armed with a 'huntsman’s equipment, 
but the jagers now. form, certain speciarbattahous 
(for the most part organized as riflemen), in the 
German and Austrian armies. 

1776 in F. Moore Songs ff'Ball. Amer. Rev. (x8$6) 125 note, 
[The British Government] has.. succeeded in raising *L lc 2 ,< £* 
of Jagers. 1783 Sir H. Clinton Narrative u* Dctacn- 
ments from four British* battalions, and lagers, arUlleryaflu 
cavalry. 2825 Wellington Let. to Alton 6 June. m 
Dcsp. XII. 446 You. shall. have the field Jagers m >ou* 
division. 1837 Alison Europe (1847) IX.xl.tt2 IheAu.st J 
army consists of. .twenty battalions of gxenadicrSi ? 

of jagers of thirteen battalions [etc. J i8g2 Ration l-** ’j 
6 Oct.;259/r These jagers were good shots, and general y 
fired at. gilt uniforms and epaulets. „ 

. attrib. .1844 W.'Sjuorne Waterloo , I. V..110 The two 
jager-compames in the wood. ,,, 

o. An attendant upon a. person of rank or weaitn, 
dressed in a huntsman's costume. Cf. ChasskuR 3 * 
2832 Disraeli Yng. Duke li.vtii, Supervised by ins 
who stood behind his chair. 2835 Court Mag. VI. 191 1 “ 
old lager or gardc-chasse who accompanied her. 

Victoria More Leaves 2; 9 He saw poor .Macdonald tnc 
Jager here and, being in want of a J 5 ger, inquired alter 
him and engaged him. 
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JAGUARETE. 


. ailrib. 1896 A. H. Beavan Mar lb. Ho. viL 1x4 A hand- 
some dark young fellow, .clad in picturesque jager costume. 

4. A predatory sea-bird belonging to the family 
Laridse, and subfamily Stereo ran fuse or Lestri - 
dime , ; a skua-gull. 

1838 Encyd. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 633/1 The skua., the 
pomarine jager . . and Richardson’s jager, which is common 
on our coasts in autumn. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 337/1 
Lesiris Parasiticus (Arctic Jager). 1853 Kane Grinndl 
Exp. xiiL (1856) 99 The Fulmar petrel, a solitary jager. 

1 880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (U.S.) VIII. 829 The jagers or gull 
hunters, so called because they pursue the smaller gulls, 
and rob them of. .food. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIII. 366/2 
We also killed some jaegers and small bladder-nosed seals. 

Jagerant, Jagery, Jagg: see Jesserant, 
Jaggery, Jag. Jagernaut, -not, Jaggarnat, 
obs. ff. Juggernaut. 

Jagged (d32e-ged, dgregd), a. Also 6 geagged. 
[f. Jag sb. 1 and v. 1 + -ed. Now usually disyllabic 
as adjective, monosyllabic as participle.] 

1. Of a garment, etc. : Cut into jags by way of 
ornament ; pinked, slashed. 

<71440 Promp. Parv. 255/2 Iaggyd, or daggyd, fracdl- 
losus. 1459 Fasten Lett. I. 476 Item, j jagged huke of 
blakke sengle. Ibid. 480. 1519 Horman Vulg. 112 He 
hath a pleasure in geagged clothynge [laciniosa veste]. 
1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xxvil (1870) 190 My raymenr 
is jagged and kut round a-bout, 1641 Milton C/t. Govt. 1. 
vi. She might go jagg’d in as many cuts and slashes as she 
pleas’d for you. 

2. Having; the edge irregularly cut, gashed, or 
torn, into deep indentations and acute projections ; 
torn or worn to a ragged or uneven edge. 

*577 Stanyhurst Descr. I rcL iii. in Ho Unshod (x 58 7) II.21/3 
The Irish feare a ragged and iagged black e standard that 
the citizens haue. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ix. 10 An vneouth 
vestunent Made of straunge stuffe, but all to-\vorne and 
ragged ; . . his breech was all to-torne and iagged. 1684 T. 
Burnet The. Earth. 1. 130 The shores and coasts of the sea 
. .go in a line uncertainly crooked and broke, indented and 
jag'd as a thing tom. 1797 Coleridge CJtristnbel x. 282 Amid 
the jagged shadows Of mossy leafless boughs. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl.Anat. 1. 455/1 [The] extremities [of the bone] are always 
jagged, pointed and uneven. 1840 Dickens Barn. Pudge 
lix, Having borrowed a notched and jagged knife. 

b. Her. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I. Gloss., Jagged.. Is said 
of the division of the field, or of the outlines of an ordinary, 
which appear rough by being forcibly torn asunder. 

3. Having the margin naturally furnished with, 
deep irregular indentations and projecting points ; 
laciniated : esp. of leaves, petals, and the like. 

*5*3 Fitzkerb. Husb. § 20 Golds hath a shorte iagged Iefe. 
1685 J. Ckamberlavne Coffee, Tea 4 Choc. 38 Its branches 
are covered with white and yellow flowers jagg’d and pick'd 
from top to bottom. 1740 P. Collinson tn Darlington 
Me nr. Bartraut 4- Marshall (1849) 137 A very pretty dwarf 
Gentian, with, a large blue flower, the extremity of the 
flower-leaves, all notched or jagged. 1767 Gooch Treat. 
Wounds I. 421 The Morsus Diabolic a jagged body, ridi- 
culously so called, resembling a fringe. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 49 Diant hus exsius, . . petals jagged and bearded. 

b. In names of plants : Having jagged leaves or 
flowers. 

2548 Turner Names Herbs s.v. Verbenaca , The Ieaues 
are deaplyer endented. . . It may be called in english geagged 
Bugle. 2688 R, Holme Armoury 11. 88/2 Jagged Ger- 
mander hath the flowers spiky. 1776-96 Withering 
Plants (ed. 3) III. 603 Geranium disscctum ..Jagged 
CranesbiiJ. Road sides ; borders of fields, ditch banks. 

4. Irregularly and sharply pointed. 

_ 1652 Biggs New Disp. P 80 All ice beginning, maketh 
jagged pikes, after the fashion of a Nettle-Ieafe.. 1856 
Stanley Sinai <5- Pal. iv. (1858) 205 Two jagged points, or 
* teeth of the cliff'. 186a Merivale Ro/n. Eutj>, (1865) VI f. 
lx. 306'Frowning cliffs and jagged pinnacles. 1900 Blackro. 
Mag. July 1x7 The quick jagged spear of the lightning 
flashed forth. 

Jaggedly (d^ce-gedli), adv. [£ prec. + -LY-.] 

In a jagged manner; with sharp indentations. 

1698 Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 7 His Cloaths on one 
Shoulder cut jaggedly to the Skin. 1846 Dana Zooph . 
(184B) 281 Jaggedly dentate. X891 Olive Schreiner Dreams 
33 The old thin hands cut the stones ill and jaggedly. 

Jaggedness (d 3 te*gednes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.J The quality or state of being- jagged; 
sharp and rough unevenness of edge or outline. 

1530 Palsgr. 233/2 laggednesse, chicqueture. 1606 
Peacham Art Drawings 3 First draw rudely your leaves 
..before you give them their veins or iaggednesse. 1890 
Talmage Fr. Manger fo Throne 3 6 The- boldness and 
jaggedness of the scenery. 

Jagger 1 (dare'gw)- [f. Jag V.X + -EBhJ One 
who or that which jags ; spec, a jagging-iron, also 
toothed chisel. 

In quot. 1562, prob. error for iaggesi see Jag sbP 4. 

[1562 Turner Herbal it. Hja, Lupine hath .. a lefe with 
v. or seuen iaggers, which altogether, when, as they are 
grawen out, haue the lykenes of a ruel of a spor, or of a 
sterr.] 1825-80 Jamieson, Jagger, a prickle, that which 
jags. Fife. 1864 Webster, Jagger, .. a jagging-iron. 2875 
Knight Diet. Meek., Jagger .. 2. A toothed chisel. 1892 
F<nVe(N,Y.) 15 Sept. , Mix the eggs with flour, .cut them the 
shape of a- long narrow leaf, .cut them with a jagger so they 
will be notched. 

Ja-gger -. dial. [f. Jag sb." or v." + -er 1 .] 

1. a. A carrier, a carter, b. A pedlar, a hawker. 
l 5 «* Barclay Cyt. f, Uplondyxhm. M Coblcrs, or tynkere, 
or else costard luggers. xSxa Scarr Pirate v, A stout, 
vulgar little man, who had. .the humble appearance of a. 
Pedlar, called ‘'jagger' in these islands, /bid. xvui,-The i 


jagger, or travelling merchant, as he styled himself, .on one 
*“ s pack of goods, .forming the burden of another. 
1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xivii. 262 There’s the jagger’s 
h^Ii- — Ralph promised to buy me a comb. 1887 S. Cheslt. 
Glass., Jagger \ a carter, esp. a man who makes his living by 
carting for other people, e. g. fetching their coal. 

2 . Mining. A man who carries ore on pack- 
hors<^ from a mine to the place where it is smelted. 
Also, a boy who has charge of the ‘jags* or trains 
of trucks in a coal-mine. 

*7 47 Hooson Miner's Diet., J aggers, ibis includes both 
the Men and Horses, that are imploy’d to carry the Ore on 
the Horses Backs, from the Mine to the Place where it is 
Smelted, yet we say seperately Jagger- Lads, and Jagging- 
Hoises. 1870 Ssualedale Gloss., Jagger, a driver of pack* 
horses. 1900 Daily News 9 Feb. 3/1 The trains of trucks., 
are called ‘jags', and the lads who attend to them are 
consequently called * jaggers’. 

3 . Comb., as jagger-ga/loway, jagger-horsc. 

1825 B ROCKETT, Jaggcr-ga llcnuay, a pony with a peculiar 
saddle for carrying lead, etc. 1870 Swalcdale Gloss., 
Jagger-horsc, a pack-horse. 

+ Ja’gg’er 3 . Obs. Forms: a. 7-8 yager, (yaw- 
ger, yagger). 0 . jagger, (jaggar, jagar). 
[a.Dn. jager, abbreviation of haringjager, f. haring 
herring + jcigen to chase, dog, pursue.] A sailing- 
vessel which followed a fishing fleet in order to 
bring the fish from the busses and to supply these 
with stores and provisions. 

<*• _ 1615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III* 636 A Yager 
(which is a caravel or a merchant's ship employed to seek 
out the said Herring Busses, and to buy of them their 
herrings upon the first packing). i 6 tz Malyne sAuc. Law - 
Merck. 242 Lading their ships twice or thrice before they 
come to Yarmouth, sending them away by the Merchants 
ships, that send them victuals, barrels, and more salt and 
nets if they need any; which ships are called Yagers, that 
is to say Hunters or.Doggerbotes, and these ships do carry 
them, and sell them in the East countries. 1733 P. Lindsay 
Interest Scot. 106 Those who have Yagers to attend them, 
8cc. continue fisning until their Yagers bring their second 
Fleet of Nets. 1762 Genii. .Mag. 339 The first Caught 
herrings.. arrived in Holland in a yagger. 

1751-66 Postlethwayt Did. Trade (ed. 3), Jaggers, 
or store ships, commonly provide them with everything that 
is necessary. 1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 4*7/* A jagger from 
the busses at Shetland arrived at London. . X773 Gentl. 
Mag. XLIII. 573 They were discovered by a jagar coming 
from Iceland with fish, 
b. Comb. 

1824 Heber Jrnl. (1828) I. 236 The large pulwars with 
sails, .reminded me of the Manks jagger-boats. 
f Ja-ggered, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Jagger sb . I 
+ -ed 2.] Having jags or short barbs directed 
backwards so as to resist drawing out. 

_ 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman' r Gram. ii. 5 Rag bolts are so 
laagered that they cannot be drawne out. 

Jaggernaut, variant of Juggernaut. 

Jaggery (d^s-gari). Forms: 6 gagara, 6-S 
jagra, 7 joggery, Jagre, jaggareo, 7-8 Jaggory, 
& jagrae, 9 jagory, -ery, jaggerea, -ary , (jaghery, 
-ari), 7- jaggery, [a. Indo-Port. jagara, jagra, 
jagre, ad. Canarese sharkare, Urdu shakkar, Skr. 
fariard : see Sugar.] 

L A coarse dark brown sugar made in India by 
evaporation from the sap of various kinds of palm. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. IT. i. 252 Sugar which is made of the 
nutte called Gagara: the tree is called the palmer, x598.tr. 
Linschoien’s Foy. 102 Of the aforesaide Sura : they likewise 
make Sugar, which is called Jagra. 1631 in Cal. Colon. 
Pap., E. I ttd. (1892) 161 Half a hhd. of jaggery, given to 
him by Capt. Weddell. x68x R. Knox H ist. Ceylon 15 The 
which Liquor they boyl and make a kind of brown Sugar, 
called Iaggory. 1732 Pike in Phil. 1 ‘runs. XXXVII. 231 
Dissolve 20 lb of Jaggery, which is course Sugar (or thick 
Molasses) in Water. 1831 Trelawney Adv. Younger Son 
cxv. III. 224 Cargoes of coir, oil, jaggeree, ghee, and cocoa- 
nuts. 1897 Daily News 29 Jan. 5/7 The Government have 
stopped irrigation in the case of all the ‘jaghari* sugar-cane 
crops. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea-waif 204 Jaggery, or 
palm sugar — looking like bags of black mud, and almost as 
nice to handle. 

2 . Jaggery palm, a palm-tree that yields jaggery, 
esp. Caryota urens. 

1859 All Year Round No. 32. 130 The tusked elephant is 
able to rip open the stems of the jaggery palms and young 
palmyras to extract the mealy core. 1890 Sarah J. Duncan 
Social Departure 3 34 Brown ‘ jaggery *sugar, got from the 
jaggery palm. 

Jagging (d 3 «;giij), sb.* [f. Jag v.i + 
-ixgL] The action of Jag v . 1 in its different 
senses ; indenting, piercing ; also concr. a jagged 
edge, an indented border, a fringe, etc. 

1502 Privy Purse Exp. Elis. York (1830) 14 Six taprtles 
for the sompter horses with the lynyng grayling jagging. 
1593 Nashe Christ's 7*. (1613) 146 Not your pinches, your 
purles, your floury laggings, superfluous enterlacings, and 
puffings vp. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 500, 1 account the lagging 
of Pinkes, and Giljy Flowers, to be like the Inequality of 
Oake-Leaues, of Vine-Leaues, or the like. 1776 Da Costa 
Elcrn. Conehol. 23 The jaggings or toothings of the contour. 
18x5 Polehampton Gallery Nat'. <$■ A rt_ (1821) V. 1S6 The- 
gum. .is obtained by wounding the bark in different parts of 
the body of the tree, or by what has been called jagging. 

b. Comb. Jagging-board Mdall., an inclined 
board on which ore-slimes are washed, as in a 
huddle; jagging-iron, an instrument used for 
ornamenting pastry, etc., now made in the form of 
a wheel’ with teeth, set in a handle. 

*598 Floriq, F/ crc/flle, a brzscn tooic with a spocae at 


one end, ana a rowel! or little spur at the other, that cookes 
ysc to cut out or markc their paste meates, called a lagging 
iron. 17x8 Mrs. Mary Eales Receipts 84 When you use 
it, cut it with a Jagging-iron in long Slips. 

Jagging, vbl. sb : see Jag zl- 
J aggory, obs. form of Jaggery. 

Jaggy (d^argi), a . 1 [f. Jag sbf + -yi.] Abound- 
ing in or characterized by jags; jagged; in Sc., 
prickly. 

1717 Addison tr. Ovid Wks. 1758 I, Three tongues he 
brand hh'd when he charg'd his foes ; His teeth stood jaggy 
in three dreadful rows. _ 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii. § 16. 
82_Four branches of thistle leaves .. throwing their jaggy 
spines down. 1865 E. Burritt Walk to Land's End\s$ 
'lhe narrow road between these dark, jaggy, craggy heights. 
J a-ggy, af Sc. [f. jag, var. of Jog v. and sb. 
■v -Y 1.] Having a jerking motion, jolting. 

2843 B/aekw. Mag. LI. 241 The jaggy motion and the con- 
tinuous rumble of the vehicle. 

Jaghari, -ery: see Jaggery. 

!l Jaghire (djagw'J). £. Indies. Also 7 jah- 
ghir, jaggea, jageah, 8 Jaguir(e, -ero, jagghiro, 
9 jaghir, -eer, jagir, -eer, (jagior, jahgeer). [a. 

Urdu (Pers.) jgF- j°S‘ r x £ L>. ji place 

gtr holding, holder.] An assignment of the 
king's or government's share of the produce of 
a district to a person or body of persons, as an 
annuity, either for private use or for the mainten- 
ance of a public (esp. military) establishment; also, 
the district so assigned, or the income derived 
from it. 

1684 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier s Voy., etc. II. 70 The lands 
in the Kingdom being the King’s propriety.. are given. .ai 
benefices which they call Jah-ghirs to men of the militia 
for their pay or pension [etc.J. 2698 Fryer Ace. E. India 
4- P. 120 Being in the Jaggea or Diocess of another. Ibid. 
134 Were the ways free, it would enrich his Jageah beyond 
the Bunder at Surat, _ 1753 Hanway Trav.^62) II. Gloss., 
Jaguirs , . . lands assigned to governors. 1764 Ntwcastle 
Citron. No. 1. 2/1 Lord Clive .. is .. to have the payment 
which have been stopped of his jaghire. 1778 Foote Nabob 
1. i, Should it be more agreeable to the parties, Sir Matthew 
will settle upon Sir John and his Lady, for their joint lives, 
a jagghire. 1800 AsiaL Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 291/3 This is 
the head town of a pergunnah of eight lacks of rupees, held 
in jaghire from the Peshwa. 1845 Stocqueleu Handbk. 
Brit. Iruiia (1854) 146 The revenue of the college [was] fixed 
at 30,000 rupees per annum, instead of the original jaghir. 
2897 Ld. Roberts 4 1 Yrs. India Ixviii. (2898) 533 Jagirs 
were sanctioned annually for a limited number of specially 
distinguished native officers. 

attnb. 1763 Scraftom Indoslatt (2770) 24 The Jaghire 
lands, which are lands bestowed by the crown out of its 
demesnes to the Omrahs, for the support of their forces. 
180 1 R. Patton Asiat. Mon. 203 The jagheer grants of the 
sovereign form an additional proof of nis proprietary rights. 
1818 Jas. Mill. Brit. India I. il v. x83 The collector in the 
jaghiro district at Madras. 

Hence H JagLirdar (d^agloudir). [Urdu jagir - 
(far, f. jagir + Per 5. -ddr possessor.] The holder 
of a jaghire. 

. z 794 Burke SP. cgst. W. Hastings Wks, XV. 385 The 
jaghirdars, the holders of jaghires, form the body of the 
principal Mahometan nobility. 1872 Colin Valentine in 
Mem. Mrs. Valentine vit.(i882) 1T4 It makes me one of the 
Jagirdars of the Rajah. 

Jagory, jagra, jagre, -ee : see Jaggeuy. 
Jagounce, variant of Jacoukce, Obs. 

Jaguar (d^ce'gwaijdgaj'gi/^ai). Also 8 jaguara, 

[a. 'lupi-Guarani_j'q^«ara, Jaguara (ya-, jawara). 
.According to writers on Tupi-Guarani. jaguara or jagua 
is ocig. a class-name [or all carnivorous beasts, including the 
tiger (i.e. jaguar), the puma, etc, more recently also extended 
to dogs, the specific name of the jaguar being jaguaretl, 
where -etl is a I'tlpi augmentative, generally rendered ‘true 
De Lery (1580), cited byHajz.-Darm., gave the native name 
as jan-ou-are (app. a misprint or misreading of pau-ou-are). 
The etymological meaning of the Tupi word is disputed : 
sec Skcat in Trans. Philo/. Soc. 1885, 89; also Buxton 
Highlands of Brazil II. 21, l Luis Slade xliii.] 

A large carnivorous quadruped of the' cat kind 
(Felts ottca), inhabiting wooded parts of America 
from Texas to Paraguay. It is yellowish-brown in 
colour, and is marked with ocellated spots. 

2604 E. Grimsto.ye tr. D' Acosta's West I rut. v, iv, They 
ascribe power to another starre, which they called Chuquin- 
chincay (which is as much as iaguar), over tigres, bearcs, 
and lyons. (1648 ^ Makcgrave Hist. Nat . Brasil, vi. x, 

J agvara Brazil iensibus, nobis Tigris] 2753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Jaguard, a Brasilian animal, accounted by 
Marggrave a species of tyger: but .. approaching to the 
leopard in the shape of its variegations. 2771 Gentl. Mag. 
XLI. 589 In this stale it (the Armadillo] braves the cbws 
of the Jaguara. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. 146 The 
jaguar^or panther of America. 2796 Stedman Surinam 
II. xviiL 50 It has even happened that the jaguar lias 
carried off young negro women at work in the field. *875 
Nicholson^ Man. Zool. Ixxix, Of the large Spotted Cats, 
the largest is the Jaguar. 

II Jagnarete. Also S -otto, -otta. [See prec. : 
Montoya 1639 has ‘ Yaguarele tigre'-] Adaptation 
of the Guarani specific name for the_ jaguar; long 
mistaken by European writers for a distinct species 
or variety, and applied by some to the Black Jaguar. 

2753 Chambers, Cyd. Supp., Jacuarele, ..the name of 
a Brasilian beast of prey, accounted by Marggrave aspects 
of tyger, but improperly; its roundish spots arguing it of 
the lyrar or leopard land. .. It much rescailaes the ertsnure 
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called Taguara, but is larger. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1S62) I. xiv. 234 The sixth class .. comprehends the Cat, 
the Lion, the Panther, the Leopard, the jaguar, the Cougar, 
the Jaguarette, the Lynx, the Ounce, and the Catamountain. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 435/2 There is a black variety of 
the Jaguar . . Fclis nigra of Erxleben, and probably the 
Jaguarete of Marcgrave. 285a Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 
1. vi. 230 This fact, .pro ve[s] that the great jaguar of Terra 
Firma, like the jaguarete of Paraguay, . . does not flee from 
man when it is dared to close combat. 

!1 Jaguar ondi (dscegwarp'ndi, ytegwa-). [Na- 
tive name in Tupi-Guarani ; written by Montoya 
Tesoro de la hngua Guarani 1639, yagita-rundi \ 
cf. Jaguar.] A wild cat Jelis yaguarundi, 
Desmarest), larger than the common cat, dark 
brown or brownish grey in colour, with a long body 
and tail, inhabiting America from Texas to Para- 
guay. 

z835 in Cassell's Encycl. Did. 1897 L. Robinson Wild 
Traits in Tame Animals 239 Possibly also in [the_ case] of 
the male and female jaguarondi. .it occasionally exists. 

Jaguere, -ire : see Jaghire. 

II Jab. (d3a). The form in which the Heb. rr 
Yah, shortened form of mn» Yahiue(Ji (Jahveh) 
Jehovah, is represented in the English Bible. 

1539 Bible (Great) Ps. Ixviii. 4 Oh synge vnto God,., 
prayse ye him in his name la [»6n lah] and reioyse 
before hym. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage ^ (16x4) 154 In the 
name of lah the God of Israel. There is none like to lah 
our God. 1758 C. Wesley Hymn , ‘ Lo ! He comes ’ iv 
jah, Jehovah, Everlasting God, come down. 

Jahve, Jahveh: see Jehovah. 

Jahvism (ya'viz’m). Also Jahveism, -ehism, 
Yahwiz’m (ya’v^jiz’m, ya'hwiz’m). [f. Jahveh , 
Jahve , YuhvJe(h, transliterations, according to dif- 
ferent systems, of the Heb. nvr (previously repre- 
sented by Jehovah) + -ism.] The religion of 
Jahveh; the system of doctrines and precepts 
connected with the worship of Jahveh. b. The 
use of Jahve{Ji) as a name for God. 

286 7 J. Mautineau tr. EivalcVs Israel 536 note. We pur- 
posely adopt the term Jahveism as the antithesis to Chris- 
tianity, rather than Mosaism. 1877 J* E. Carpenter tr. 
Tides Hist. R dig. 36 Such zealous champions of Jahvism 
as Saul and David. 1879 Newman Smyth Old Faiths in 
New Light iv, Even the rationalistic Kuenen. .rejects the 
possibility of an Egyptian origin for the Javehism of Moses. 
1882 A thenasum 24 Oct. 490/2 He is still ready to see in 
Yahwi.sm too much the creation of the prophets. 1900 
R. H. Charles Eschatol. 23 Preprophetic Yahsvism from 
Moses to the 8th century. 

bo Ja-hvist (yawist). a. A worshipper of Jahveh 
or Yahweh ; b. The writer of the (non-Deutero- 
nomic) portions of the Hexateuch which are marked 
by the use of Jahveh ( J ehoveth) as the name of God, 
instead of Elohim ; = Jehovist 2. Jahvistic a . , 
of or pertaining to Jahvism, or to the authorship 
of the Jahvist. 

1874 ii. lv ucnens Relig. Israel 1. 344 The stricter Jahvistic 
party which was led by the prophets of Jahveh. 1885 A them 
xum 16 May 623/2 The Elohistic account is separated from 
the Jahvistic by a longer break. 289a W. E. Addis Docum. 
Hexat. Introd. 29 Hupfeld convinced inquirers that.. three 
documents have been used in the, compilation of Genesis : 
viz. that of the * Priestly Writer of the Elohist, and of the 
Jahvist. 2894 A. I.ang in Con temp. Rej/. Aug. 171 The 
rebuke and the prediction are a . . Jahvehistic gloss and in- 
terpolation. 2899 R. H. Charles Hibbert Lecture Syllabus, 
Yahwistic eschatology starts from the new value set on the 
individual. 

J ail, gaol (d^I), sb. Forms : a, 3-4 gayhol(e, 

5 gayll(Q, gaillo, 5-7 gayole, gayl(e, gaila, <5 
gaiell, gaill, 6-7 gaola, goals, 7-S goal, 7- gaol. 

0 . 4 iaiole, 4-7 iaile, iayle, 5 iayll, 6-7 iaole, 
7-8 jayl, (7 jale), 7- jail. 7. 6 goyle, geayla, 
(gial),7 goals. [ME. had two types, from Northern 
or Norman Fr., and Central or Parisian Fr. respec- 
tively: 1) ME. gay{li)ole, -ol, gayll(e, gailKy, 
gayl{{, gaile, a. ONF. gaiole, gayol.'e , gaole (mod. 
Picard gayole, Walloon gaioulc ) ; 2) HE. jaiole, 
jayle , jai/e , jayll, a. OF. jaiole, jaole, jeole, gcole, 
cage, prison, F. gcole prison (Besancon javiole cage 
for fowls) = obs. It. gaiola, Sp. gayola (also, from 
F., jaula cage, cell), Pg. gaiola cage Romanic 
and pop.Lat. *gaviila (med.L. gabiota , 1229 in 
Brachct) for * caveola , dim. of cavea hollow, cavity, 
den, cage, coop : see Cage. Of the two types, the 
Norman Fr. and ME. gaiole, gaole, came down to 
the 1 7th c. as gaile, and still remains as a written 
form in the archaic spelling gaol (chiefly due to 
statutory and official tradition) ; but this is obsolete 
in the spoken language, where the surviving word 
is jail, repr. Old Parisian Fr. and ME. jaiole, jaile. 
Hence though both forms gaol, jail, are still written, 
only the latter is spoken. In U.S .jail is the official 
spelling. It is difficult to say whether the form 
goalee, common, alike in official and general use, 
from the 16th to the i8thc., was merely an errone- 
ous spelling of gaol, after this had itself become an 
archaism, or was phonetic : cf. mod.F. geSle (30I). 

t663 K. L'Esthange Fir. Queer, (170S} 6 Some again are. . 
twang ttieir \cry Noses with hot 1 rcri% in rage that they 
tarmot cotne to a Resolution, whether they shall say Face 
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or Visage; whether they shall say Jayl or Gaol; whether 
Cony or Cunn}%] 

1 . A place or building for the confinement of 
persons accused or convicted of a crime or offence ; 
a prison. Now, a public building for the detention 
of persons committed by process of law. 

a. c 2275 21 Pains Hdl 219 in O.E. hlisc. 153 In helle is 
a deop gayhol. C2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 187/205 Heo setten 
him in a swyj>e deork put, j>at in pe gayhole was. r 2280 
Sir Fern nib. 1970 To my Gayhol go}? anon & J?e fyue hat 
bub b er Brynge}» hem out euerecnon. 2463 Bury Wills 
(Catnden) 17, 1 Wille the presoneres in the Gayle haue o day 
brede, mete, and drynkke, and eche persone j</. 2494 

Fabyan C/iron. vii. 380 The duke of Burgoyne . . \v l the 
prouost of Paris, came vnto the Gayole, and there receyued 
the sayd Peter, a 1548 Halt. Citron., Hen. VI 170 b, He 
was committed to the gayle of Newgate. 257a /Jr/ 14 Elis . 
c. 5 § 38 To such sufficient persons dwellinge nighe the 
said Goales. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 51 To be 
committed to the Common Goal of Colchester. 2689 Won* 
derfnl Predict. Nostradamus 3, Beer shall fail The Great 
one Cold, and famish't in a Gaol. 2779 J. Burgoyne Let. 
to Constituents (ed. 3) 15 The goals . . were resorted to for 
other recruits. 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire J1854) 
II. 497 At that period the gaols were .. depositories of 
pestilence. 1848 Act 11 # 12 Viet. c. 42 § 21 To remand the 
party accused . . to the common gaol or house of correction, 
or other prison, lock-up house, or place of security in the 
county. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor hi. 13174 (Cott.) A sargant sent he to 
Iaiole [Laud MS. Iayle] And iohan hefd comanded to cole, 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4321 Nouthire Iugement ne Iayll ne 
Iustice of aire. C2440 Generydcs 1572 Generydes was 
brought out of the Iayle. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 42 
He was sent to the iaole and examined vpon interroga- 
tories. 2596 SiiaKs. Tam. S/tr. v. i. 95 Call forth an officer : 
Carrie this mad Lnaue to the Iaile. 2674 Milton Samson 949 
This jail I count the house of liberty. 2743-5 Bp. Pococke 
Trav. (1756) II. *84 The jayl was in the gatehouse adjoyning. 
2860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 352 A 
dollar in a university is worth more than a dollar in a jail. 

■y. x683 W. Fleming in 12 th Rep. Hist. hISS. Comm. App. 
vn.(i8go) 224 Hee will get noe body to undertake the geale 
nor under gealership. 

b. Without the article, as in the phrases ‘to 
send to jail', 1 in jail * let out of jail * : = imprison- 
ment, confinement in prison. 

2447 BokenhaM •SVyH/y.r(Roxb.) 77 Odamysel worthily born 
And to oft me semyth distressyd in gayle. 2593 Q. Eliz. 
Boeth. iv. pr. v. 89 Geayle, Iawe, and other tormentes for 
due punishment .. pertayne to wicked Citizens. 2596 
Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 620/1 Committed to 
goale. 273a Law Serious C. xiii. (ed. 2) 216 To redeem 
a prisoner out of Jayl. 2863 Kingsley Watcr-Bab. i. 8 
Having been sent to gaol by him twice. 

C. transf. and Jig . . Place of confinement. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 4745 A swete helle it [love] is.. A ple- 
saunt gayl and esy prisoun. 1592 Spenser Ruincs of Time 
296 His bappie soule to heaven went Out of this fleshlie 
gaote. 1593 Q* Eliz. Bocth. it. pr. vii. 30 If the rnynde . . 
dissolued from earthly gial, all freed seekes heauen. 2635 
Heywood Hierarch, vr. 356 Each one his gaile About him 
had, beeing fastned to a beame. 2764 Grainger Sugar Cane 
it. 214 Small eggs appear .. alas, too soon They burst their 
filmy gaol, and crawl abroad. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as jail-fee, -gang, -gate, 
-guard, -keeper, -mate, -official, -rat, -room, -spy, 
-yard-, jail-bleached, -like adjs. ; f jail damp, the 
noxious exhalation formerly common in jails ; jail 
distemper = Jail- fever ; jail-house ( U. SI), a 
jail ; jail money, money paid for the maintenance 
of a jail. 

2872 Hay Pike County Ball. (1880) 33 Shadowed by his 
’’jail-bleached hair. 2636 im Crt. «V Times Chas. I (1848) 
II. 244 That *goal-damp of Hereford hath already killed 
a great many that were at the last assizes.' 2745 Reid in 
Phil. Trans. XLIII. 228 Two Convicts in Newgate.. very 
ill of the putrid, infectious, malignant Fever, commonly 
call'd the v Gaol > Distemper. 2799 hied. Jrnl. 1. 90 A new 
and enlarged edition of Dr. J. C. Smyth's work on the jail- 
distemper .. is nearly ready, a 27x5 Burnet Own Time 
(1724) 1. 271 They would not .. pay their fines set on them, 
[not] so much as the *jayj fees. 2828 P. Cunningham N. S. 
Wales (ed. 3) II. 322 A single magistrate can .. sentence .. 
to the *jail gang or tread-mill. 2623 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 123 When the *j ail-gates were 
broken up. 2626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 82 The 
Chiefe-Gaoler is,. made the *Gaole-keeper by the Sherifle. 
a 2743 Savage Love in Veil 111. i, Can it . . fail to tempt 
such fellows as jail-keepers to be perfidious to their trust? 
2865 Dickens hint. Fr. 1. xv. With a # jail*like upper rim of 
iron and spikes, 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) 
II. 298 The prisoners would never be able to know who 
their *jailmates were, 1600 Stanford Churchw. Acc. in 
Antiquary (1 888) May 212 To the Constable of the hundred 
for # gayole money. .ij». vj d . 1822 Scott Kenilw. iii, Thou 
gallows-bird — thou *jail-rat — tbou friend of the hangman. 
a 1683 Oldham Poems (1698) 197 (Jod.) The Town can scarce 
a flora them *jail-room now. 2818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 
XXXIII. 625 The suffering people of Lancashire .. were 
driven by hundreds into jails and *jail-yards. 

Jail, gaol (ds^l), v. Forms: see Jail sb. £f. 
prec.] trans * To confine in or as in a jail; to im- 
prison, confine. 

o. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 215 The Dislike the Parliament 
had of Gaoling of them. 2635 Heywood Hierarch, ix. 569 
Unwilling To be so goald [they] struggle. 1728 Enter- 
tainer No. 42. 280 A Design to imprison and Gaol him for 
Life. 2887 Times 20 Aug. 4/5 Several of whom ..have 
been gaoled for their shate in the knavery. 

2604 T. Wright Passions vr. 324 They ..enforce him as 
a iudge, like prisoners, to iayle them by Justice. ^ 2633 
T. Adams Exf. 2 Pet. ii. 22 The other are jailed up in Inc 
dark. .dungeon of helL >787 Hist. Pelham , Mass. (1898) 
375 Day, Colton, Clark and Brown, jailed— the others not 


found. .2875 Tennyson <?. hi ary in. v. One, whose bolts. 
That jail you from free life, bar you from death. 1889 £ 
King Queen of Bedlam 265 The scoundrel had a nfle j Q 
Denver, where he was finally tracked and jailed. 

Hence J aiTing, gaoling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
2622 [see above]. 2705 Hicke ring ill Priest -cr. jv. (m,j 
213 Content to.. do the Priests Drudgety in Gaoling and 
Burning. 1862 C. J. Vaughan Bk. Life 4,0 Not the jail- 
ing of the evil nature, but rather the exercising of the good 
is the true aim and work of youthful discipline, 1869 Tenny- 
son Pelleas <S- Ettarre 336, 1 will, .tame thy jailing princess 
to thine hand. 

Jarlage, gao'lage. rare. [ad. F. geSlage, f. 
geSle Jail : see -age.] The jailer’s fee. 

James Agnes Sorel II, 162 It is the gaolage due. 

Jail-bird, gaol-bird (d^e'-lbard). Forms: 
see Jail sb. [With allusion to a caged bird.] 
A prisoner in jail ; esp. one who has been long, or 
is often, in jail, a habitual criminal; also, as a 
term of reproach, an incorrigible rogue. 

__ a. 26x8-62 Holyday Juvenal 24 Servitia and Ergastala, 
in Florus, signify Slaves and Gaol-Birds. x6g2 Washington 
tr. Miltons DeJ. Pop. vi. M.’s Wks. (2851) 169 Thou Goal- 
bird of a Knight,.. thou everlasting scandal to thy Native 
Countjey ! 2701 De Foe True-born Eng. t Fine Speech 124 
In Print my ranegyricks fill the Street, And hired Goal- 
Birds their Huzza's Repeat. 2860 H. Goucer Imprison • 
ment Burmah xx. 226 We had now become old gaol-birds. 

fl. 2603 J. Davies Mtcrocosmos, etc % Sottn. to Lady Rich 
(2878) 99/1 It made thee subiect to a Iaile’s controule. But, 
such a laile-bird heauenly Nightingale. 1685 hlischicf of 
Cabals 22 The bare oaths of a pack of Jayl-birds. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pic. IV. ciii, She bestowed on him the 
epithets of spendthrift, jailbird and unnatural ruffian, 2683 
Contemp. Rev. Aug. 272 The one thing most dreaded by the 
old jail-bird is work requiring bodily exertion. 

JaiT-deli:ver, v. nonce-wd. [A back-formation 
from Jail-delivery in sense 2.] trans. To deliver 
from jail. 

1631 R. H. Arraigmn. Whole Creature i. 8 It dissolves the 
very workes of the devill, Iatle-delivers his prisoners. 

Jai*l-deli:very, gaol-delivery. [See De- 
livery.] 

1 . The clearing a jail of prisoners by bringing 
them to trial, esp. at the assizes ; hence, the judicial 
process by which every prisoner awaiting trial in a 
jail is either condemned or acquitted at the assizes. 
See Deliver v.i 2 c. 

2464 Nottingham Rec. II. 377 Pa led to the Justices of 
Deiiuerance for the Gaole Delyuere. 1487 Act 3 Hen . VII, 
c. 4 § 2 The nextgenerall gaille delyvere of the samegailles 
in every Shire, a 2548 Hall Chrou., Hen. VIII 243 b, 
[He] came before the Justices of Gaole delivery at Ncvve- 
gate. 1618 L. Parsons in Lismore Papers (1887) Sen u. II. 
154 My lord deputy intends . . to make a priuate jaole de« 
liuery at Corck of all the pirats lately taken. . 2769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 267 They have, .a commission of general 
gaol delivery ; which empowers them to try and deliver 
every prisoner, who shall be in the gaol when the judges, 
arrive at the circuit town, whenever indicted, or for what- 
ever crime committed. 2858 Beveridge Hist. India II. v. 
v. 380 A court of oyer and terminer and jail-delivery was un- 
doubtedly competent to try crimes. 

fig. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Coriolanus (ed. Nutt) U- 
184 But my only demaunde consisteth, to make a gayle 
deliverie of all evills. 2860 Emerson Cond. Life, Considera- 
tions Wks. (Bohn) II. 417 It was.. a general jail-dehvery or 
all the rowdies of the rivers. , . - 

b. ellipt. for Sessions, Court , or Commission of 
jail-delivery. 

262a Davies Why Ireland etc (2747) io 9 At a goal de- 
liuery at Waterford before Iohn Wogan. 1670-2 Marvkll 
Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 371 He had given orders to the Judges 
to adjourn the Goale Delivery at the Old Bailey till the 
10th of March. 

2 . Deliverance from jail or imprisonment. 

259a Davies Immort. Soul ( 1599) 100 Were it knowne to all, 
What life our Soules do by this death receaue, Men would 
it birth, or Gaole dcliuery call, a i66t Fuller Worthies J 
(1662) 37 To,.imploy the charity of welfaffected people lor 
a General Goale Delivery, of all English Captives, in iunis, 
Tripoli, [etc.]. 1780 Burke Sp. Bristol previous to huction 
Wks. III. 378 The legislature has been obliged t0 
general arbitrary jail-delivery. 28x8 Scott Hrt. hluU. n- 
note, Ratcliffe .. was released by the Porleous Mob wnen 
under sentence of death ;..the Highlanders made a simuar 
jail-delivery in 2745. 2826 — Woods I. xxxvii, 'I he inferior 
personages of the grand jail-delivery at Woodstock jAxige. 

Jailer, jailor, gaoler loans: 

a. 3 gay-holer, 4-6 gniler, 4-7 gayler, 5 gayloro, 
6 gaylour, -or, 6-7 gailor, 7 goaler, 7- gaoler. 
0 . 4 iaioler, iaoler(e, iailere, iaylar, 4-5 iayloro, 
4-6 iayler, 4-7 jailer, (5 iaylarde, 6 ioyler), 
iayl-, iailour, 7-8 jaylor, -our, 7- jailer, jailor. 
7. 3 geil-, geyl-, geayl-, goyol-, 7 goaler. [ r»vo 
types corresp. to gaol, jail-. 1) gayholer, gayler, 
gailer, etc., a. ONF. gayolierre, gaiolere, accus. 
gaioleor, f. gaiole-, 2) jaialer,jaoler{e,jaiUrie ,_etc.^ 

a. OF. jaioleur, jeolier (F. gcOlier), f. jaiole, jeole, 
geole : see Jail sb. and -Elt - a.J One who has charge 
of a jail or of the prisoners in it ; a jail-keeper. 

a. CU90 s. Eug. Leg. I. 98/204 He let nime alie 1* 
gayholers: and torment) hcom ful sore. c\ w Sir 
2652 A wente quik out of prisoun Be pe rop pc gailer emu. 
adoun. 1465 Mann. <V f/ouseh. Exp. (KoxbJ 
gAyleic that was att Colchester. 1530- s Act 22 *{***' J .1* 
c. 13 The sayde Gaylour or Keper of pry son. j6n 
Cymb. v. iv. 204 Thou shall be then freer than a Laoicr. 
2765 IJlackstonk Comm. I. lx. 346 margin , Coalers arc also* 
the servants of the sheriff. 2859 Djckens T. T uo Cutes tu 
ii, Two gaolers, .went out, and the prisoner was brougnt 
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/3. a 1300 Cursor M. 4434 (Cott.) Son was ioseph halden 
dere wit be maister iailere [GJtt. iaolere). Ibid. 17319 (Cott.) 
J?air Iailers [Gott. iaioleris) to paim b a t cald. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 1183 pe Amyral . .clepede ys iaylcr j?er a stod. c 1420 
Citron, Vilod. st» 731 Bot be laylardes folowedon b^ s theflf 
Full fast. 1526 Tin dale Acts xvi. 23 They cast them into 
preson, commaundynge the ioyler [1534 iayler ; i6ir laylour] 
to kepe them surely, a 2625 Bovs Wks. (2630) 262 As a 
cunning Iailour .. he will be sure to keepe the prison doore 
fast. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 416 This was the Faith 
of St. Paul's Jayjor and hts Family. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
R ndge Ixxi, Their jailers had been regular in bringing food 
and candles. 

y. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints I Adrian 159 With geileris bane 
cane he trete. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 89 Brutamont the 
geayler made Olyuer & his felawes to aualedoun in to a 
pryson. [1688 Gealer : see Jail sb. 1 7.] 
b. transf and fig. 

i$i4 Barclay Cyf. Ufhndyshm. (Percy Soc.) 33 Jaylers 
of justyce. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. i. 65 His Iniury The Gaoler 
to his pitty. 1642 Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. tv. xxi. 352 A 
slavish fear, the jaylour of the souk 2821 Exatniner r Apr. 
200/1 That we should act as the perpetual gaolers of Napo- 
Icon was most horrible and disgraceful. 1864 Cqnington 
AEneid (1866) 7 The jailor-monarch of the wind. 

Jaileress, gaoleress (dg^ -lares). Also 8-9 
Jailoress. [f. prec. + -ess.] A female jailer. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xti. 72 My saucy 
gaoleress assured me, that all my oppositions would not 
signify that pinch of snuff. 279 6 Plain Sense 111 . 67 He 
would find such a jailoress as he desired. 186^ Sala Capt, 
Dangerous I. x, 285 Knocked about by the Turnkeys, or 
abused by the Gaoleress. 

Jai'lering, ^ao-lering. rare. Also 9 jailor- 
ing. [See -ing^ 1 c.] The occupation of a jai 3 er. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. vi, Jail, Jailoring and Jailor, 
all three . . must finish. 2897 Daily News t8 Nov. 2/1 * Ah 1 ’ 
says the Sergeant., andsmoathes down that hair of his which 
anxious years of gaglering have dyed to its whitish hue. 

Jailersliip, gaoler ship (ds^-lojjip). Also 
7-9 jailorahip. [f. Jailer, etc. + -ship.] The 
office or function of a jailer. 

1485 Rolls Parlf., VI. 349/x The Office of Jailershipp of 
the Chekergate, and Burgesgate, of oure Towne of Dynbigh. 
x6xi Cotcu., C/tr7)t?^,..Goalership. 1688 [see Jail sb. 1 y]. 
1831 Tytler Hist. Scot. {1864) IV, 114 She [Mary, Queen of 
Scots) was removed, .to the severer jailership of Paulet. 
JaiTery. nonce-wd. [f. Jail jA + -ery.] Con- 
finement, imprisonment. 

*825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 691 The decent jailery of a 
light wicker cage. 

Jail-fever, gaol-fever (d^eWif/’vaj). [f. 
Jail, Gaol sb. + Fever sb.] A virulent type of 
typhus-fever, formerly endemic in crowded jails, 
and frequent in ships and other confined places. 

[1750 Pringle (title) Observations on the Nature and Cure 
of Hospital and Jail Fevers.) *753 J- Pringle in P/til. Trans, 
XLVJ1L 42 Cases of the true goal-fever arising from the 
gaol itself. 1780 Gcntl blag. Dec. 578/1 No signs of a jaiU 
fever were ever discovered in the Russian prisons. 1800 bled. 
Jrnl, IV. 356 The gaol fever is seldom to be met with except 
on board of ships or in crowded towns. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Gaol fever , a term for a very infectious and fatal fever which 
at various times, .has broken out in crowded, dirty prisons. . . 
There is no doubt that this was Typhus fever generated in the 
prison out of, the filth, and overcrowding, and bad diet and 
dose foul air. 1898 Besant Orange Girl II. xxti, Her cheek 
grew pale and thin : her eyes became unnaturally bright : 
l feared gaol-fever. 

JarJish»tf. rare. [f.jMLjA + -ISH 1 .] Akin to 
or suggestive of a jail ; jail-like. 

175* Smollett Per* Pic. IV. xeix, A sort of jailish cast 
contracted in the course of confinement, 

J ain, II Jaina (d^hi, ds^'na), sb. and a. [Hindi 
faina Skr .jaina of or pertaining to a Buddha or 
saint, f. jina a Buddha, a (Jain) saint, lit. 1 over- 
comer*, f. root ji conquer, overcome.] 

a. sb. A member of a non-Brahminical East 
Indian sect, established about the sixth century b.c., 
the principal doctrines of which closely resemble 
those. of Buddhism, b. adj, Of or pertaining to 
the Jains or their religion. 

1805 Colebrqoke in Asiatic Res, (1808) V. 483 In the books 
ofthejainas. Hid., A treatise by a Jaina author. x8oo C. 
Mackenzie ibid. IX. 2 44 heading, Account of the Jams. Ibid., 
Books on the laws, customs, ceremonies and regulations of the 
Jain religion. 1832 H. H. Wilson ibid. XVII. 243 Every pro- 
vince of Hindustan can produce Jain compositions, either m 
Sanscrit or its vernacular idiom. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 
73/x The religious ritual of the Jainas is very simple. x88x 
Rhys Davids in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 543/3 Jains, the most 
numerous and influential sect of heretics, or nonconformLsts 
to the Brabmanical system. x88i A thenxum 30 July 142/2 
The Jaina religion is closely connected with Buddhism. 

Hence Jarnism, the religious system of the 
Jains; Jai*niatjA and <*..=] AIN. 

x8i6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. ll. iv. vi. 486 The 
Jainist or Mahimanian. Ibid. III. vi. Hi. 4^9 Among the 
Buddhic sect of the Jainists. 1858 J. M. Ludlow Brit. 
India 1. 66 The three great forms of religious worship which 
..have sprung from Hmdooism . . Buddhism, J ainism, and the 
Sikh faith. 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 9 Mar. 182/2 Unfortunately 
there is no contemporary literature to appeal to, for the 
Jainist books also are of the later date. 

Jaiole, Jaiolere, obs. forms of Jail, Jailer. 
Jalp, Jaiper, Sc. forms of Jape, Japer. 

JaJs.e, earlier form of Jack v. Sc., to trifle. 
Jakes (d^ks). Now rare. Forms: 6 iacques, 

6- 7 iaxe, iakes, iaques, 7 jacks, 7~S jaques, 

7- jnkeg (also 6 iake, 8 jack). Plural, 6 iaxes, 

7 jakeses, jaqueses, S jakes’s ; also in same form 
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as sing. [Origin unascertained; it has been sug- 
gested to be from the proper name Jaques, fakes ; 
or from Jakke , ‘ Jack quasi Jakkes , 4 Jack’s ’. 

( { Gakehouse' in 1438 Tint inhull Chnrchiv. Acc. (Som. 
Rec. Soc.) p. X7g, is an editorial misreading of ‘ Bakehouse’.)] 

1 . A privy. 

153. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sex. m. III. 84 The Iaques was 
very well doon. X538 Inv. in J. \V. Clark Barnwell Introdi 
24 'X'he jakes of the dorter. 1549 Bale yourti. Leland Pref. 
B j, A great nombre of them whych purchased those super- 
stycyouse mansyons, reserued of those Lybrarie bokes, some 
to serue theyr takes, some to scoure theyr candlestyckes. 
1552 Huloet, Siege, iacques, bogard, or draught, latrina. 
J570 Levins Manip. 12/13 lake, forica. 1596 Harinctos 
Me tarn. Ajax Pref. (1814) 14 Because I will write of a Jakes. 
1620 Haworth Housch. Bk. 145 To a tyller for tylling the 
jacks, vj d. 1634 Documents agst. Prynite (Camden) 12 They 
..dragged his enrekesse tbrougbe the cittye, and cast it into 
the common jakes. 1649 R. Hodges Plain Direct . 12 Let the 
hous bee made a jakes for Mr. Jaques. 1657 Manchester Crt. 
Lett Rec. (1887) IV. 202 Noe close stoole, Jackes, Carrion or 
garbage be cast vpon the Ackers Middinge. 1701 C. Wolley 
Jml.Hew York( i860) 26 The more unhealthful it may prove, 
by reason of Jaques, Dunghills and other excrementitious 
stagnations. 1727 P. Walker Life of Peden in Biogr. Presb . 
(1827)1. 144 He [Anus) went . . into a common Jack and purg'd 
out all his Inwards. 1788 V. Knox IVintcr Even. 1. 11. xv. 
2ix His book is a nasty book, and fit only for the jakes. 1855 
Kingsley IVestw. Ho (1861) 168 The fox .. that ..jumped 
down a jakes to escape the hounds, 

b. transf. and 

1579 Tom son Calvin's Serin. Tim. 067/1 What vermine, 

I pray you, is there of Monkes, and Priestes, and all that 
Cleargie ? . . that filthie and stinking iaxe hath filled the 
world so full. 1637 GiLLEsriE Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. B iij, 
Cast forth as things accursed into the lakes of eternal! 
detestation. x66o Life <)• Death Mrs. Rump 2 Hell .. that 
stinking poysonous place called the lie of Jaqueses. 1701 
De Foe True-born Eng. 194 We have been Europe’s Sink, 
the Jakes where she Voids all her Offal Out-cast Progeny. 
1753 Smollett Ci. Fathom (1784) 13/1 Who eagerly explore 
the jakes of Rabelais, for amusement. 1829 Bentham Petit. 
Justice 173 The jakes, of late so notorious by the name of 
the Secondary’s Office in the city of London. 

2 . Excrement ; filth, s. w. dial. 

1847-78 Halluv., Jakes, .applied in Devon to any kind 
of filth or litter. 1880 in East «$■ West Cornw. Glossaries. 
1886 in Elworthy W. Somerset Word-book. 

3 . alt rib. and Comb., as fakes door, jakcs-like adj. ; 
f jakes-barreller, t Jakea-farmor, jakea-man, a 
man employed to clean out privies; so tjakes- 
farming; f jakes-houso = jakes. 

1596 Nashk Saffron Walden 155 Like a * lakes barreller 
and a Gorbolone. 1557-8 Louth Rcc. (1891) ”0 One locke 
to the ‘Jakes dore. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Privadero, 
a ‘iakes farmer, a x6x8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 267 
lakes- farmers, Fidlers, Ostlers, Oysterers. 1639 Horn & 
Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. lviii. § 624 The common draught- 
house .. which the jakes-farmer . . makes cleane. 1577 tr. 
Ballinger's Decades (1592) 890 A doonghill God, . . a god 
of the ‘iakeshouse. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. 
David 1251 Flames from his eies, from’s mouth corns ‘lakes- 
like fumes. 1630 Davenant Crttel BrolhcrWUs. (1673) 475 
On that branch appears a Hang-man, Then a *Jakes-man, 
then, a Tinker. 

Jalap (dgx-bp, d&rbp), sb. Also 7-8 jallap, 
jallop,jollop. [=F .jalap, ad. Sp .jalapa, in full 
purga de Jalapa , from Jalapa formerly Xalapa , 
a city of Mexico, in Aztec Xalapan (pronounced 
Jala’pan), lit. *sand by the water’ f. xalli sand-f . 
all water + pan upon. (Skeat in Trans. Philol. j 
Soc . 1889.) Aztec names in -an, with accent on 
penult, uniformly lost the « in Spanish.] 

1 . A purgative drug obtained from the tuberous 
roots of Exogonium (Jpomcea) Purga and some 
other convolvulaceous plants ; the active principle 
is the resin contained in the tubers (resin of jalap). 

1675 Grew Disc. Tastes Y. § 6 Jalap hath a special 
property of irritating the GlanduJous Parts of the Mouth, 
and Throat. x68x tr. Willis Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., 
Jalap , a purging drug. 178a Wolcott (P. Pindat) Odes to 
R. A.’s iii. Wks. 1813 1. 19 The Lad, who would a Pothecary 
shine. Should powder claws of crabs, and jalap, fine. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 626/1 Although the best jalap is obtained from 
Exogonium purga, yet many species of iponixa supply it, 
though of an inferior quality. 1880 J. W. Lecg Bile X75 
Next to Colocynth. as a cholagogue ROhrig sets jalap. 

2 . The Mexican climbing plan t Exogonium Purga , 
with salver-shaped purplish flowers ; also applied to 
some allied plants yielding a similar drug. 

Fake or Garden J., Mirabilis Jalapa \ E. Indian J., 
ipontxa Turpcthum', Male L, Jalap Tops, /. orizabensis 
(/. ba/a/oides); Mechoacan J., /. Jalapa ; Wild J., Con- 
volvulus panduralus. (Miller Plaut-n.) 

1698 G. Thomas Pensilvania 19 Poke-Root, called in 
England JaUop. 2725 Bradley Pam. DEI., Nighi-shadr, 
a Plant which the Learned Father Plunder .. calls Jalap. 
1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 394 Houstoun had travelled into 
that part of Spanish America where jaJap grows spon- 
taneously. i85oTYLOR^I«4X>i«<*c>iL 3*7 In the neighbouring 
forests grows the ‘purga de Jalapa', which wc have shortened 
into j'alap. 1876 Harley flat. pled. (ed. 6) 501 Jalap is now 
grown in the open air in botanical gardens in the south of 
England, and on the continent. 

3. all rib., as jalap plant, root, tuber ; jalap- 
stalks, jalap-wood (see quot. 1S65-72). 

i8ix A. T- Thomson Lend. Disp. (iSiS) 626 Macerate the 
jalap root in the spirit for four days, x 865-73 Watts Diet. 
Chem. III. 436 Spurious, woody or fusiform jalap, ialap- 
wood, or jalap-stalks,, - the root cf Ccnsctvulus orizabensis, 
is sometimes mixed with genuine talap. x365 Ireas. Bot. 
434/r E[xogonvuri) Purga . . furnishes the true Jalap tubers 
of commerce. 
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Hence Jalap v. tram., to dose or purge with 
jalap. 

1768 Foote Devil mi 2 Sticks m. Wks. 1759 II, 277 
Yesterday, .we bled the west ward, and jallopcd the north. 
1854 Surtees Handley Cross (iE 9 3) II. 075 Captain Doleful 
again had recourse to thejalapcd Tent [wtnej. 

Jalapin (djarlapin). Client. [[. mod.L./alafa 
(see prec.) + -IN'.] A glncoside resin, one of the 
purgative principles of officinal jalap and allied 
plants ; the resin of jalap-stalks. So Jala-pic a. in 
jalapic acid, C„H ; , 0 - ; an acid produced by dis- 
solving jalapin in aqueous solutions of the alkalis 
or alkaline earths. Its salts are Ja-lapates. 

1833 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) VI. 467/1 Jalappin .. was first 
obtained by Mr. Hume in 1824. 1865-73 Watts Diet. 
Client. III. 439 Jalapin is a colourless amorphous resin, 
translucent when in thin plates, it id. 437 Jalapate of lead 
. . Hydrate of lead dissolves in boiling aqueous jalapic acid, 
forming an amorphous, easily soluble sain 
Jnle, obs. foim of Jail. JnUoped, var. Jor,- 
i.oped a . Her., wattled. Jaime, obs. Sc. f. Jamb. 
Jaloua, Jalousie, obs. ff. Jealous, Jealousy. 
Jalouse (djala'zj, v. Sc. [a. F. jalouser to 
regard with jealousy (t3-i.jth c. in Godef. Comp!.), 
f. jaloux, -oust Jealous.] 

1 . trans. To suspect; to be suspicious abont. 

1816 Scott Old Mart, xxxviii, 1 1 will tell yc said Jenny. 

‘ I jaloused his keeping his face frae us, and speaking wp a 
made-like voice \ 

2 . To suspect (that a thing is so); to have a 
suspicion of; to surmise, guess. (With simple obf. 
or obf. cl. ; also absol 

1816 Scott Antiq . xvi, He jaloused their looking into his 
letters at Fairport. 182^ — Surg. Dau. ii, I am jalousing 
that the messenger and his warrant were just brought in to 

F revent any opposition. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxxii, 

_ jalouse there’ll be more grey nor red in my beard by that 
time. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister 119 Never for a 
minute did I jaloose what was cornin’. 

•J 3 . (Misused by southern writers .) a. To regard 
with jealousy, b. To begrudge jealously. 

1879 A. Reed Alice Bridge 34^ The Queen, .ever jaloused 
favourites of the # King. 1881 Falgrave Lady Catherine's 
Lament, O Queen ! O Woman l does thy rage Jalouse me 
one caress? 1886 R. F. Burton Arab. Hts. (abr. ed.) I. 44 
He jaloused him and planned to do him a harm. 

II Jalousie (3a hizr). [F., ~ jealousy ; also as 
here.] A blind or shutter made with slats which 
slope upwards from without, so as to exclude sun 
and rain, and admit air and some light. 

Jxsgx Percivall Sp.Dict.,Gelosia, iealousie, also a window 
lid. 2$q8 Flokio, Gelosia, iealousie, . . a lettcise window or 
drawing window.) 1824 BJackw. Mag. XV. 462 Wc have 
jalousies not only to our windows but to our breasts. 1833 
Marrvat P. Simple xxx, Houses after houses ..with 
their green jalousies, dotting the landscape. 1851 Ord. $ 
Regut. R. Engineers xix. 90 The Galleries, instead of being 
always open to the Sun and Weather, should have Jalousies, 
in fixed and moveable portions. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 
(ed. 2) II. 153 Their floors are tiled, and the doors and win- 
dows formed of Venetian jalousies. 

Hence JaTousied a. T provided with a jalousie. 

1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lifexxix. 3x7 Vast doorways, haring 
their green jalousied doors. 1889 Pall Mall G. 30 Aug. 3/1 
Crooked, ill-paved streets, of tall jalousied houses. 

Jam (d'xm), jvM Also 9 jamb. [f. Jam u. 1 ] 
The action of jamming; the fact or condition of 
being jammed, or tightly packed or squeezed, so as 
to prevent movement ; a crush, a squeeze ; a mass 
of things or persons tightly crowded and packed 
together so as to prevent individual movement ; a 
block in a confined street, river, or other passage. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xv. i, To 
be locked up in the very heart of the most crowded of all 
the rooms, by that elegant jam of human kind which con- 
stitutes the great charm of your torments. 18x3 II. & J. 
Smith Rej. Addr., Theatre 19 All is bustle, squeeze, row, 
jabbering, and jam. 1827 Longf. in Life (1891) I. viu. 123, 

I have been several times to her evening jams ; but, as it 
was Lent, there was no dancing. 1838 J. T. Hocce in C. T. 
Jackson 2 nd Rep. Gcol. Pub. Lands 65 In descending we 
find it .. overgrown for miles with rider bushes, and ob- 
structed by jams of trees. 1848Tn0RF.AU Maine W.(iZ 94) 3 
Here is a close jam, a^hard rub, at all seasons. X858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. x, ii. II. 592 There being a jam of 
carriages, and no getting forward for half the day. i860 
CJiainb. Jrnl. XIV. 241 There was a jam of people. 1863 
Sat. Rev. 305 There are two great centres and nuclei of 
jam, and crush,, and obstruction. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift 
Atner. 83 The ‘ gorge ' or ‘jamb' was occasioned by some of 
these large pieces of ice getting piled in such a manner 
across the river as to form a sort of barrier or dam which 
backed the water up to a flood level. 

b. The tight squeezing of one or more movable 
parts of a machine into or against another part so 
that they cannot move ; the blocking or stopping 
of a machine from this cause. 

1890 Times 6 Dec. 12/4 The cocking tumbler can be slew ed 
round, with a consequent jam, by a contact which a soldier 
in the hurry of battle would not notice. Ibid. 15/4 No jam 
would ensue, unless the soldier tried to use his rifle both as 
a single- loader and as a mazarine arm at the same time. 

c. attrib. and Comb, (mainly in words of the 
American lumber-trade), as jam.- boom, a boom on 
a river for jamming or blocking the floating logs 
sent down the stream for transportation ; janj- 
broaker, one who unfuc3 or breaks up a jam of 
floating logs (Funk, 1S93); so jam-breaking 
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(ibid.) ; jam-nut, an auxiliary nut screwed down 
upon the main nut to hold it (Webster, 1S64) ; jam- 
weld {Forging), * a weld in which the heated ends 
or edges of the parts are square butted against each 
other and welded* (Knight Diet. Mech. 1S75). 

1S79 Lumberman's Gaz. x Oct., From the jam-boom to 
the head of the sorting works is a distance of seven miles. 

Jam (d^cem), sb .' 2 Also 8 giam, jamm. [perh. 
a deriv. of Jam v . 1 in sense 'to bruise or crush by 
pressure’: cf. quots. 1747, 1781 below.] 

A conserve of fruit prepared by boiling it with 
sugar to a pulp. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), yam of Cherries, Raspberries, &c. 
fproo. of y'aivu, , i. e. I love it; as Children used to say in 
French formerly, when they liked airy Things a Sweetmeat. 
1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 286 To Make Rasberry Giam. 
Take a pint of this Currant Jelly, and a Quart of Rasbernes, 
bruise them well together, set them over a slow fire [etc.]. 
1755 Johnson, Jam (l know not whence derived), a con- 
serve of fruits boiled with sugar and water. 1781 Mrs. 
Bose a. wen in Corr. Mrs. Dclany Ser. n. Ill, 25 The trotting 
of his horse will make my strawberries into jamm before 
they reach the hand of y r fair niece. 184s Eliza Acton Mod. 
Cookery xxi. 467 To preserve both the true flavour and the 
colour of fruit in jams and jellies, boil them rapidly until 
they are well reduced [etc.]. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. 

Hallib. II. iv, Scarcely had Cyril begun to enjoy his black 
currant jam. 

b. t ransf. and Jig. Something good or sweet, 
esp. with allusion to the use of sweets to hide the 
disagreeable taste of medicine, or the like; real 
Jam, jam and fritters {slang], a real treat. 

i 83 i T. A Guthrie Vice-Versa xiv, Ah ! . . I thought you 
wouldn't find it all jam! 1885 Punch 3 Jan. 4/r Without 
Real Jam — cash and kisses — this world is a bitterish pill. 
1896 Pall Mall G. 6 Jan. 4/1 Its (a sermon’s] repetition in the 
guise of a play could only be justified if the jam were nice 
enough to make us forget the powder. 1897 MarV Kingsley 
IV. Africa 295 Exposing yourself as a pot shot to ambushed 
natives would be jam and fritters to Mr. MacTaggart. 

C. alt rib. and Comb., as jam-boiUr, factory , 

- maker , -making, -pot, -puff, - tart ; jam-like adj. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 30 Mar., Spending their abundant 
green-backs . . in jam-puffs— huge triangular cocked hats of 
pastry. 1883 ‘Annie Thomas ’ Mod. Housewife 118A kind 
of jam custard and pastry-pudding peculiar to the district, 
and known as ‘Bakewell Pudding’. 1887 Pall Mall G. 

5 Sept. 3/1 His stand-up collar was of the kind which the 
gilded youth of London describe as a jam-pot. 1892 Daily 
Nexus 16 Sept. 3/3 The new autumn bonnets have the small, 
high crowns known as ‘jam-pot ’. 1896 Daily Nexus 19 Dec. 
8/4 A firm of jam makers were ready to give 24,000/. at once 
for the site. 1899 Westm. Gas. 4 Apr. 1/3 His jam-like 
proposal will not make any the more palatable the powder 
of the Bill, which he is so anxious to see administered. 
Hence Jamleas a., without jam. 

1894 Cornh. Mag. May 499 She thrives, .on jamless bread 
and butter. 

II Jam (d3am), sb. 3 ? Ohs. [f. Jama.] A kind 
of dress or irock for children. 

1793 \V. Hodges Trav. India 3 This (long muslin] dress 
is in India usually worn both by Hindoos and Mahomedan 
and is called Jammah; whence the dress well known in 
England, and worn by children is usually called a jam. 
1821 Southey in Life ,5- Corr. (1849) I. 44, I had a fantastic 
costume of nankeen . . trimmed with green fringe ; it was 
called a vest and tunic, or a jam. 1879 Louisa Potter 
Lancash. Mem. 50 A little boy’s dress she always called 
a ' Jam '. 

II Jam (dgam), sbA Also j£m, jam. [ 4 Of 
obscure origin * (Yule).] A title given to certain 
native chiefs in Kutch, Kattywar, and the lower 
Indus. 

1843 Sir C. Natier Let. in G. Smith Life J. Wilson 
(1878) 440 Jam. — You have received the money of the British 
for taking charge of the dawk. 1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry 
Leaves xa A small sea-port belonging to the Jam of Nowan- 
oggar. 1899 Daily Nexus 26 July 3/2 The late Jam [of 
Nownnaggei-] was permitted by the Government of India to 
disinherit his son by a Mohammedan lady, .. he selected 
Kumar Ranjitsinghji as his son by adoption. 

Jam (d^xm), vA Also 8-9 jamb, dial. jnum. 
[app. onomatopoeic, and akin to Cham, Champ.] 

1 . trans. To press or squeeze (an object) tightly 
between two converging bodies or surfaces; to 
wedge or fix immovably in an opening, either by 
forcing the object in, or by thenarrowing or closing 
in of the sides. 

17x9 Ue Fok Crusoe 1. xiii, The Ship .. stuck fast, iaum’d 
in between two Rocks. ^ X753 Washington Jml. Writ. 1889 
1. 38 Wc were jammed in the Ice, in such a Manner that we 
expected every Moment our Raft to sink, and ourselves to 
perish. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Xiv b, A cask, 
box, &c. is . . said to_ be jammed, when it is . . wedged in 
between weighty bodies, so as not to be dislodged without 
..difficulty. 1794 Rigging*,- Seamanship I. *53 The blocks 
are. .jambed up.. with wedges in a clave. 18x8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, ii, Wilson jammed himself so fast, that he was un- 
able to draw his body back again. rx86o H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 14 The rammer is jammed in the gun. 
fig. 1B55 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. i. No end to his contriv- 
ances, .especially when you have him jammed into a corner. 

b. To make fast by tightening. 

1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. xtt When the Shark had 
..got his Head through the Noose, to hale, and thereby 
jam the running knot taut about him. Ibid., I jamm'd the 
Snare by a sudden Jirk of the Rope, and baled him up. 
*755 Falck Day's Diving Vessel 49 Run a jewel down, and 
jam all the sweeps amidships. 

C. To block or fill up (a passage or avenue) by 
crowding or crushing into it. 


1 865 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 4 Dan. xv. (1867) 153 Heavy 
box after heavy box jammed up the passage. 1868 Tenny- 
son Lucretius 169 As crowds that in an hour Of civic tumult 
jam the doors, and bear The keepers down. , 

d. To bruise or crush by pressure. 

1832 Marryat N. Forster xiii, His hand was severely 
jammed by the heel of a topmast. 1840 Spur dens Suppl. 
Forbys Voc. E. Anglia (E. D. S.), Jam , to bruise by com- 
pression. 1 He jamm’d his finger in the door.' 1880 Times 
J7 Dec. 5/6 The mate got his hand jammed, and received 
some other slight injuries, 18 8a J. B. Baker Scarborough 
502 Two men had each a leg jammed off. 

e. dial. (Eng. and CJ.S.) To press hard or make 
firm by treading, as land is trodden hard by cattle. 

1787 W. Marshall N 01 folk {1795) II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Jam, to render firm by treading ; as cattle do land they are 
foddered on. 1890 in Cent. Diet, as U. S. dial. 

2 . intr. To become fixed, wedged, or held im- 
movably ; to stick fast. 

1706 S. Sewall Diaiy 6 Mar. (1870) II. 156 The Ice jam’d 
and made a great Damm. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
.\ix. (1859) 382 The sumpler-mule. .came down rattling past 
us like a whirlwind, until she jammed between the steins of 
two of the cocoa-nut trees. 1848 Thoreau Maine IV. (1894) 
33 Just above McCauslin’s, there is a rocky rapid, where 
logs jam in the spring, i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. xSo 
The cable jammed on the windlass. 

3 . Irans. To cause the fixing or wedging of (some 
movable part of a machine) so that it cannot work; 
to render (a machine, gun, etc.) unworkable, by 
such wedging, sticking, or displacement. 

1851 IUustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 362 Immediately after the 
first shock.. the screw was jammed or locked. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 24 Jan. 1/2 The term ‘jammed’., when used in 
connection with a machine gun means that the gun ceased 
to operate from some disarrangement of the parts. 1890 
Times 6 Dec. 12/4 When the extractor grips a refractory 
cartridge the gun is jammed. 1891 Ld. Herschell in Law 
Times Rep. LXV. 593/* Her propeller got foul of a rope, 
so that the shaft was jammed, and the engines could not be 
worked. 

b. intr. Of a machine, gun, etc. : To become 
unworkable through the wedging, sticking, or dis- 
placement of some movable part. 

1885 Manch. Exam. 25 Mar. 6/1 From five to twenty-five 
per cent of the rifles would jam after firing one or two rounds. 
1889 Spectator 21 Sept., If the guns jam, the swords break, 
and the bayonets curl up, we cannot say that there is 
necessarily safety in the multitude of stores. 1892 Laxu 
Times Rep. LXVII. 251/2 (There can be no] doubt that 
this machinery did jam, and that it was the jamming which 
caused the collision. 

4 . traits . To press, squeeze, or crowd (a number 
of objects) together in a compact mass; to pack 
with force or vigour ; to force together. 

1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. 112 (The ice] consisted 
of large pieces close jambed together. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Europe v. (1894) X2X The masses, .were crumbled 
and jammed together so as to form a road. ^ 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 14 Feb, 5/4 To jam them together in one or two 
rooms like sheep in a fold. x886 R. C. Leslie Sea-Painter s 
L og x. 195 In these pockets nearly all the soles of a catch 
are found jambed together. 

5 . To thrust, ram, or force violently into a con- 
fined space. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 53 A part of a chain . . was 
jammed in so fast. .that it remained so. 1841 L. HuNT.SVrr 
(1864) 84 He has a small foot . . and he would squeeze, jam, 
and damn it into a thimble. 1848 Dickens Dombey iv, 
Everything was jammed^ into the tightest cases. 1855 
Chamier My Travels I. i. 12 All these., useless articles 
wei e jammed into a bag. 1863 Geo. Eliot Routola vi, 
Ruined porticoes and columns .. jammed in confusedly 
among the dwellings of Christians. 1887 Sir R. H. Roberts 
In the Shires ii. 22 Hats are jammed tightly on the head. 
fg. 1829 Scorr Jntl. 19 May, I have no turn for these 
committees, and yet I get always jamm'd into them. 1876 
G. Meredith Beauch. Career III. xii. 214 He wants to jam 
the business of two or three centuries into a life-time. 

b. To thrust, push, dash, or drive (anything) 
violently or firmly against something, or in some 
direction, as doxun , in. 

1836 Boston Herald 12 Apr. 1/6 He jammed her against 
the bannisters. x86x Hughes Tom Broxuit at Oxford ii. 
(1889) 12 [Hel passed close under the bows . . the steersman 
having jammed his helm hard down. 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss., jaunt, to strike another’s head against any hard 
object, such as a wall. 1887 T. N. Page Ole Virginia (1893) 
158 Polly jambed the door back, and returned to his side. 

Hence Jammod (d^azmd)///. a., squeezed , blocked 
up; Ja'mmedness, jammed condition; Ja*nxminff 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

(In first quot, the form and meaning are uncertain.) 

^ [1617 J. Taylor (Water P.) London to Hamburgh Civ, 
The chaine was shorter then the halter, by reason whereof 
hee was not strangled, but hv the gamming of the chaine 
which could not slip close to his necke he hanged in great 
torments.] ^ 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Jamming, 
the act of inclosing any object between two bodies, so as to 
render it immoveable. 1887 W. Crane in Pall Mall G. 
x6 Nov. 2/2 The mounted men charging into this jammed 
crowd every now and then. 1887 A. A. Wright in Boston 
Acad. June 5 Browning’s conciseness is more than concise- 
ness ; it is jammedness. 

Jam (d^eem), vf colloq. [f. JaM sb . 2 : cf. butter 
vb.] trans. To spread with jam. 

1852 Mundy Our Antipodes (1857) 130 The slices of bread 
looked as if they had been first jammed and then well scraped. 
Jam, variant of Jamb. 

II Jama, jamah, (d^a’ma). E. Jttd. Also erron. 
jamma(h. [Urdu (Pers.) jamah garment.] 

The long cotton gown worn by Hindoos. 


1776 Trial Thomas Foxvke 1 He said, he had that instant 
made his escape . . His jammah was tom. x8oo Asiat. Attn 
Reg., Misc. Tr. 257/1 They were in plain muslin jauiabs and 
coloured turbans and kummer bunds. 183* Herklots u- 
Quaroon-c-Islam App. xi, The Mohummudans tie their 
jlmas on the right side; the Hindoos, on the left. 
Jamadar, variant of Jemadar. 

Jamaica (d^am^ka). The name of a large 
West Indian island. Used alt rib. in the names of 
things native to or imported from that island, as 
Jamaica bark , bilberry , birch, buckthorn , cherry , 
ebony , Jan-palm. Also Jamaica pepper, a name 
of Allspice ; Jamaica rum, often called simply 
Jamaica; Jamaica wood — Braziletto. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 299 “Jaiualca Ebony (Bty,i 
Eoenus). This shrubby tree is common in all the lower hills. 
1777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 586 On both sides the 
ground was covered with a thin perennial Mamaica-gruss. 
x66o Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 12 A kind of Pepper, 
that tastes like Cloves, and very Aromatick (known by the 
name of Mamaica-Pepper). 1775 Adair Amer. hid. 339 
A large dose of old “Jamaica [rum] and qualified mercury. 
1848 Dickens Dombey x\ ii, I’d bet a gill of old Jamaica., 
that I know. 1656 CromxutlV s Bk. Rates, Woods, Brazcletto 
or ^Jamaica wood. 1789 Act 27 Geo . Ill, c. 13 Sclied. s.v. 
Wood, Brazilletio or Jamaka Wood for Dyers use. 

II Jaman (d^a’man). E. Ind. Also jamun, 
•oon. [ Hindi jdmun.jamanj The fruit of Eugenia 
Jambolana\ s=-Jambolan. (Sometimes confounded 
with the Rose-apple or Jambo, Eugenia Jambos .) 

1826 Leyden S: Ekskine tr. Mem. Baber 325 (Y.) Another 
is the jaman. .Its fruit resembles the black grape, hut has a 
more acid taste, and is not very good. Ibid., note (Y.),The 
jaman has no resemblance to the rose-apple ; it is more like 
an oblong sloe than anything else. 1838 Penny Cycl. X, 
65/2 The Clove tree, the Rone apple, and Jamoon of India, 
formerly included in Eugenia. 1842 Ibid. XXIII. 483/1 
Slyzygium] Jamholanutn . .planted near villages. .chiefly 
on account of its fruit, which is sometimes called Java plum 
by Europeans, but Jamoon by the natives. 

Jamb (decern). Forms: 4-7 iambe, 7- jamb, 
jambe; also 5 iamne, iawmbe, 5-6 iawme, 6 
ialme, iamme, 6-7 iaumbe, iame, 7 jaumo, 
jayme, jeame,geaum, 7-9 jam, jaum,8~9 jaumb, 
jawm. [a. F. jambe — ONF. ga/n be, Pr. camba , 
Cat., It. gamba leg late L . gamba 1 hoof’, in later 
pop. L. * leg * ; referred by Diez to an earlier camba 
(as in OSp., Pr., and Sard.), from Celtic camb - 
crooked, bent. In senses i, 1 b, still spelt jambe. 
The dial, pronunciation from Cumberland and 
Yorkshire to Shropsh. is (dsgm, d32m).] 

1 . Her. A leg ; - Game. 

1725 Coats Diet. Her., Jamb , is the French Word signi- 
fying a Leg, or Shank, and some English Heralds have 
made Use of it in that Sense. 1882 CvssMisHer. vi. (yd. 3) 
87 A Leg, styled heraldically a Jambe, or Gambe, which w 
usually represented as erased, or torn from the body. 

b. Armour, A leg-piece made of metal or cmr- 
bouilli ; cf. Jambeau. 

[c 1386 : see Jambeau v.rr.] 1834 Planche Brit. Cost. 138 
The greaves or jambs for the legs, i860 Fairholt Costume 
Eng. (ed. 2) in In the armoury of Lord Londesborough is 
a jambe and solloret of this era. 

2 . Arch. Each of the side posts of a doorway, 
window, or chimney-piece, upon which rests the 
lintel ; a cheek ; esp., in popular use, (pi.) the stone 
sides or cheeks of a fire-place. 

1428 in Heath Grocers' Comp . (1869) 6 Unwroughtc 
Stapylton stoone..for wyndowes, wyndow jambes and suK 
c 1467-9 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 642 Factura unius 
lambe in fenistra australi. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 111. 
xvii, Subtill muldrie wrocht inony day agone, On Butucrcis, 
Ialme, Pillaris and plesand springis. 156s Golding Ovids 
Met. nil (1593) 284 Yet caught he upon his shoulders twame 
A stone the iawme of either doore. 1584 R. Scot Discox'. 
Witcher, v. i. (1886) 73 He [a mouse! was killed comniing 
out of the hole of a jam me in a windowe. x6« Cory at 
Cm t dities 303 In one of the higher chambers there is trie 
fairest chimney for clauy and ieames that ever I saw. *ox* 
Cotcr., Ante,., the cheeke, or iaumbe of a doore. X603 
Gereier Counsel 7 Three Inches broader than the y react n 
of his James and Cornish. 17x9 D'Urfey Pills (*®7 2 1 * 
142 To the Jawm of a Chimney spend I my breath. *7*5 
W. Halfpenny Sound Build. 13 Door, or Window, uno^e 
Jaums.. splays more or less. 1793 SmkatoN Edystone L.. 
§ 286, I spt about leading the door hooks into the janiUS. 

' l8 33 J* Lakdner Manuf. Metal II. X70 The front ol t w 
I stove, generally cast in a single plate, and fitting within Hi e 
jambs, or chimney bottom. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lind iff. 
61 Two narrow* lights, .corbelled out towards the top o« * I,C 
jaumbs. 1889 D. C. Murray Danger. Catspaxu 108 blie 
clinging to the jamb of the door. fg. *848 Clgugii Bolins 
v. 25 Perfect as picture. .Through the great granite jainu>, 
the stream, the glen, and the mountain. ' . 

3 . Each of the two side-pieces or cheeks ol any- 
thing. rare. . 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 939 Jason, .gyrd of his hede, Vniojnis 
the Iamnvs bat iuste were to-gedur : Gyrd out the gre 
tethe. Ibid. 11*14 Pirrus . . flang at hir with a fyne sner , 
Share of J>e sheld at a shyre corner; Vnioynct the l aw |“ * 
of ]>c iust arme, pat bit light on be laund. 1864 Rawlinso. 
Anc. Mon, II. vii. 62 Inc jambs of the spcar-hcau were 
exceedingly short. . ^ 

+ 4 . A projecting 1 wing’ of a building. OM. 

*597 in Craufurd Untv. Edbtb. (i£o8) 41 Thereafter the 
lower schoole in the south jamhe_ was appointed loe tnc 
Humanity. ci6oo Hist. Kennedy s in Paterson II nt-Ayrm. 
(*£63) p. cxi, (They had effected a breach] in the wall ol tuc 
iayme. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VIII. 3x1 It (the Cnurcnj 
nas a large jam, very commodious for dispensing the ~acra* 
ment. 
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5 . A projecting columnar part of a wall ; a 
columnar mass or pillar in a quarry or mine. 

1687 Hist. Sir J. Hawkwcod xv. 33 We. .bolted the Door 
on the inside, and so hid ourselves in a Nook, or behind the 
Geaum of the Wall, to expect the event, a 182S Foruy 
Vac. E. Anglia, Jamb , a mass of masonry in a building, 
or of stone or other material^ in a quarry or pit, standing 
upright, and more or less distinct from neighbouring or 
adjoining parts. 1875 Knight Diet . Mech., Jamb , a pillar 
of are in a mine. 

+ 0 . An angular turn or comer in a street or 
way. 06 s. 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 165 They came deuisynge merely 
together till they were at the iaumbe or tome of a streere. 
<579 — Guicciard. iv. (1599) 179 Gurlin remembring that 
from a part or Iawme of Sfainpace bending towards the 
towne, there was a way that led to the gate of the sea. 

7 . Mining. A bed of clay or stone running across 
a mineral vein or seam. 

1721 Bailey, Jam, Jamb , a thick Bed of Stone which 
hinders the Miners in their pursuing the Veins of Oar. 1747 
HoosoN Miners Diet. Kiijb, These Jauins are sometimes 
found in the Top of the Lime. *787 Marshall Xorfolk 
(1795) II, Gloss. (E D.S.', Jam, a vein or bed of marl cr clay. 

8. alt rib. and Comb., as iamb-lining, -post, - shaft , 

- splay , - stone , etc. 

18x3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss. 587 Jamb-post, 
a post fixed on the side of a door, etc,, and to which the 
jamb-lining is attached. _ 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 538 In every pier, between windows and other j 
apertures, e\ ery alternate jamb-stone ought to go through 
the wall with its bed perfectly level. 1879 StR G. Scott 
Led. Arc/tit. 1. 281 This, if the arch were made slightly seg- 
mental, would die into the jamb-splay. 1893 /. T. Fowler 
Du tit. Cathedr \ 40 Windows .. deeply recessed within, and 
flanked by jamb-shafts of the local Frosterley marble. 

Jamb, variant of Jam tf.l ; obs. form of Yam. 

+ Jambart. Obs. rare. Var. of Jamber. 

1850 Boutell in Gent l. Mag. CXX. 11. 45 The lower limbs 
have jambarts or front-guards of plate or leather. 

Jambe, var. Jamb. Jambd, var. Jamby a. 
f Jambeau (dgfe'mttf). Obs. exc. Hist . Forms : 
PI. 4-5 iamboaus, -beux, -bieux, 5 iaumbeuxo, 

6 giamboux, 7-9 jambeux, -beaux. [In form repr. 
AF. * jambeau deriv. of jambe leg.] A piece of 
armour for the leg ; pi. leggings ; a pair of jambes. 

c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 5615 Be ys iambeaus forJ> he swarf & 
ys oper spore Jmnne he carf, Adoun ri}t by the hele. c *386 
Chaucer Sir T hob as 164 Hise Iambeux [so 3 texts ; Carnbr. 
Iambieux, Petw. Jaumbeuxe, Corp. 4 Lansd. Iambes] were 
of qwyrboilly, His swerdes shethe of Yuory. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. II. vi. 29 A large purple streme adowne their giambeux 
falles. 1700 Drydhn Palaman 4 Arc . m. 35 With jambeux 
arm’d, and double plates of steel. 

+ Jambee. Obs. Also 8 jumboe. [f. Jambi 
a district, town, and large river of Sumatra, lying 
due south of Singapore.] A species of Calamus 
or Dxmouorops from the district of Jambi ; a cane 
or walking-stick made of this, fashionable in the 
time of Queen Anne. 

1704 Loud. Gas. No. 4059/4 The following Goods, viz. . . 
Jumbee Canes, .. Dragon’s Blood Canes. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 142 rr 5-6 Yours [a cane] is a true jambee, and 
Squire Empty's only a plain Dragon. This Vertuoso has 
a Parcel of Jainbees now growing in the East Indies. 1885 
Dodson Select. Jr. Steele 479 note, A Jambee. .is a knotty 
bamboo of a pale brown hue. 

t Ja’mber, -bier. Obs . Also 4 iaumber, 
iamber, 7 jamar. [ME. a. AF. ja{u)mbere ~ F. 
jambiire , armour that covers the leg, deiiv. of jambe 
leg.] Armour for the legs; a greave. Hence 
+ Janxbered (jamar* d) a ., armed with greaves. 

13,. Guy I Farm. (A.) n. cxviii, Pe .. swerd doun gan 
glide.. Pat gambisoun & iambler Bope it karf atvo y-fere. 
01330 k. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 10026 Hym self 
was armed fynly wel Wyp sabatons, fit spores, & iauinbers 
ofstel. c 1400 Sege Jems. 1x14 Fyf hundred fi^tyng men, 
..In jepouns & jambers, Jewes pey wer. 1601 Holland 
Pliny xvi. xxxix. I. 489 The mourrions, iambriers, or 
grieues, of braue men 111 times past. x668 Glanvill Pitts 
Ultra 66 JThe microscope] represents that little Creature 
la flea] as bristled and jamar’d..if the mentioned bristles 
and jamars are in the Glass, and not in the Animal, they 
would appear, .in all the small Creatures, .look’d on through 
the Microscope. 1706 Phillips, Jam Her, a Greave or Leg- 
piece ; an Armour for the Leg. 

f Jamble, v obs. var. of Jangle. 

1715 Hearnb Rem. 28 May (1869) II. 2 This being_ the 
duke of Brunswick, commonly called^ King George's birth- 
day, some of the bells were j ambled in Oxford, by the care 
of some of the whiggish fanatical crew. 17x6 Ibid. 20 Oct. 

II. 605 This being the Coronation-day of George Duke of 
Brunswick, commonly called King George, there was mighty 
gambling of bells very early in the morning. 

II Jambo, jambu (djce-mbi?, -bw). E.Ind. Also 
jamboo, jambos, jumboo. [Various vernacular 
forms repr. Skr. jambu , jambu 1 rose-apple *, and 
its derivatives jambula , j ambit la, etc.] A name 
given in different parts of the East Indies and 
Malay Archipelago to several species of Eugenia 
(N.O. MyrtaccxX and their fruits; esp. . 

a. Eugenia Jambos (Jambosa vulgaris), the 
Hose Apple. 

*593 tr. Li tuc ho ten's Voy. {.(Hakluyt Soc.) II. 29,30 (Stanf.) 
Of Iambos. In India ther is another fruit that for the 
beautie, pleasant taste, smell, and medicinahle vertue thereof, 
is wotthic to bee written of.. - The Iambos tree takelh deepe 
rootc. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 505 The Iambos.. 
smell cth like a Rose, is ruddie ; and the tree is never with- 
out fruit or blosiomes. 1775 Masson In Phil. Trans. LXV f. | 


270 No Indian fruits, except the guyava and jambo. 1851 
sllusir. Catal. Gt. Exhib. ; 1319 Jambo, Rose apple [Eugenia 
jambos). 

b. Eugenia Jambolana, the Java Plum, also 
called Jambolan and Jam an. 

1835 Burses Trav. Bokhara, (cd. 2) II. 36 They consisted 
’ of the peach,, .mango, jamboo, Lair, date,., and apple. 1866 
Livingstone Jml (1873) J. vii. 172 We got some wretched 
wild fruit like that called ‘jambos in India 1879 Slit K. 
Arnold Lt. Asia vi.(x88x) 143TI1C books Tell how jambu- 
branches, planted thus Shoot with quick life in wealth of leaf 
and flower. 

c. Eugenia malaccensis, the Malay Apple, and 
kindred species, native to the Malay archipelago. 

| 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. hid. I, xxi. 255 Their 

Jambo Malacca is very beautiful and pleasant. 2772-84 
Cook V oy. (1790) I. 280 The jamboo is a fruit that has but 
little taste, but is of a cooling nature : it is considerably less 
than a common-sized apple,, .its shape Is oval, and its colour 
a deep red. 1789 G. Keate Petesu Isl. 257 note. It is the 
Jamboo Apple, the Eugenia Malaccensis of Linn.eus. x8xa 
Maria Graham Jml. Res id. hid. 22 (Y.) The jumboo, a 
species of rose-apple, with its flowers like crimson tassels 
covering every part of the stem. 1883 Mss. Bishop Sk. 
Malay Pen. v. in Leisure Ho. 198/2 Clusters of a species of 
jambu, a pear-shaped fruit. 

So 1J Jambol, jambul [Skr. jambula , jambula : 
see Jambo] ; also Jambolan = Jambo b. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 505 But of these, also 
the Carambolas, Iambolijns and other Indian fruits, I leave 
to speake. 1866 Trcas , Hot. 634/2 Jambolan-tree, Calyp- 
t ranlcs Jambolana. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv . Bath 
382 By the roadside, .there were roses, daturas, and jambol- 
trees {Eugenia Jambolanum ) with heads of graceful flowers. 
1887 S yd. Soc. Lex., Jambu l, the Sysygium jambolanum. 
Jambok, var. Sjambok, a powerful whip, 
t Jambon. Obs. [Fr. (jahboh) : see Gammon.] 
1 . = Gammon 2. 

1655 Moufet & Ben nrt Health's It/prov. (1746) 150 The 
Normans . . whose Bacon flitches and Jainbons Varro ex- 
tolleth. x668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev.{ 1708) 206, 1 w'ould 
not affront the Jambon; for Water upon Gammon, would 
be false Heraldry. 

+ 2. A mollusc of genus Pinna (F ,jambottneau\ 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp., Jambon,. .a kind of sea-shell, 
resembling a ham of bacon, it is a species of pinna marina. 
Jamborandi, variant of Jabobanjdi. 
Jamboree*. U.S. slang. A noisy revel; a 
carousal or spree. 

187a Scribner's Mag. IV. 363 (Farmer) There have not 
been so many dollars spent on any jamboree. 18 78 W. H. 
Daniels That Boy xv. 236 He enjoyed a drinking bout or 
a jamboree as well as if he couldn’t write the finest poetry 
in the language. 1895 W. O’Brien On the Eve 25/2 The 
Orange bad boys who.. would be making the air of Belfast 
hideous about this time of the year with their annual jam- 
boree over the July anniversaries. 

Jambosine (d^armboasin). Chem. [f. Bot.L. 
jambosa (see Jambo) + -ike 5 .] An alkaloid, 
C 10 H 15 NO s , obtained from the root bark of Jam- 
bosa vulgaris (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 
t Ja’mby, a. 06 s. Also 5 jamb6. [a. F. 
jambi legged, well-legged.] Strong on the legs. 

la 1400 Morte Art/t. 373, 1 salle be at journee with gentiile 
knyghtes, On a jamby stede fulle jolyly grajthide. Ibid. 
2895 One a jambe stede this jurnee he makes. 

II Jamdani (dgarada'nQ. E. Ind. Also -danee. 
[Pers. jamdani 1 A species of fine 

cotton cloth with spots or flowers woven in the 
loom \ 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Jamdanee, a flowered Dacca 
wove muslin. 

James (d^mz). fa. OF. James ( Gemmes , 
Jaimes) = Sp .Jaime, Pr., Cat .Jaumc.Jacmc. It. 
Giacomo : — popular L. *Jarcomtts , for Ja' cobus, 
altered from L. Iaco'bus, a. Gr. 'lanaifios, ad. Heb. 
nTp S'yataqob Jacob, a frequent Jewish name at all 
times, and thus the name of two of Christ’s 
disciples (St. James the Greater and St. James 
the Less) ; whence a frequent Christian name.] 

I. A Christian name of men : hence in various 
transferred senses. (See also Jeames.) 

1 . a. A sovereign, slang. (Cf. Jacobus.) b. 
Janus Royal , a Scottish silver coin of James VI, 

the Sword dollar. 

1567 in Keith Hist. Ch. 4 St. Scot. App. (1734) I 5° That 
thair be cunyeit ane Penny of Silver callit the James Kyall, 
..of Weicht an Unce Troyis-weicht,..havand on the ane 
Syde ane Swerd with ane Crown upoun the same. X858 
A. Mayhew Paved w. Gold in. xvii. 365 The firm . . was in 
the habit of pricing its ‘half-James' and ‘James’ if. e. half 
and whole sovereigns) at 2J. 10 d. and 7 x. 2893 P. H. Emer- 
son Signor Lippo xxi, j He gives him the half-James, and told 
him never to bother him no more. 

2. A burglar’s crow-bar ; = Jemmy sb. 6. 

x8ra J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, Jemmy or James , an iron- 
crow. 1S85 Pall Mall G. 29 May 11/2 The uses and 
varieties of the James will be at once understood when it is 
explained that it is Used as a lever of the third order. 1896 
A. Morrison Child Yago 31 9 He wondered what bad be- 
come of the james and the gimlets. 

3 . A sheep’s head ; = Jemmt sb. 7. 

1827 Bccher's Every Nl. Bk. ^3 (Farmer) Hear us great 
James, thou poetry of mutton ; Delicious profile of the Beast 
that bleats. 1870 Loud. Figaro 2 July (ibid.), Club your 
pence, and you may attain to the glories of Osmaxome and 
James— that is, cf baked sheep’s head. 

IX, St. James, either apostle of the name; esp. , 


St. James the Greater, chosen as the Patron Saint 
of Spain, whose shrine at Compostella was a famous 
centre of pilgrimage. St. James's day, St. James's 
tide James-mass), the 25th of July, dedicated 
to St. James the Greater. 

a xaas Ancr. R. 192 For sein lame, * Orane gaudium 

[etc.]', c 1386 Cjiauceb Shipman's T. 355, I thanke yow* by 
god and byseint lame, a jtfi 3 AsaiAM Scholem. 7. (Arb.) 36 
’I hies yong scholers be chosen commonHe, as yong apples Lc 
chosen bychildren,inafaircgardenaboutS.Iamcstydc. 1641 
Church: v. Acc. St. Margaret's, Westminster (Nichols 17977 
47 Fu id to thesingingmen of (he Abbic towards their feast at 
S* James’s tide. 1702 Land. Gaz, No. 37x8/4 The Fairs held at 
the City of Bristol at St. James-Tidc . . will not begin before 
the 25th of July. 1808 IVestm. Gaz. 25 July xo/r Iherc is a 
popular saw that ‘Whoever eats oysters on St. James's Day 
will ne\cr want money’, and this is due to an indistinct 
connexion with the saint of the scallop shell. 

b. St. James’s wort (also dial. James wort. 
James-weed ), Ragwort, Senecio Jacob a a. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xlvui. 69 S. lames wortc groweth 
almost euery where, alongat by wayes and watcrish places, 
and . . in the borders of fie Ides. 1579 Langiiam Gard. Health 
(*633) 577 Saint James wort, it hath a speciall veitue 10 
heale wounds. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11, xx\i. § x. 31 3 
Saint lames his wooit cr Ragwoort. 

III. Also, a surname ; hence, James’s Powder, 
a febrifuge very popular during the latter part of 
the iSth century and at the beginning of the 19th ; 
piepared by Dr. Robert James (1703-1776). 

a 1776 R. James Dissert. Fevers {1778) 94 Suppose a patient 
or his friends, should insist upon trying James’s Powders, 
i a little confederacy might easily blast all hopes, igox if. 

I Swinburne in Crts. Europe (1842) II. 304 They say his 
I [Geo. Ill's] illness was brought on by his taking a most 
extraordinary dose of James’s powders of his own accord. 

Jamesonite (d^-msonait). Min. [Named 
1825 after Professor Jameson, of Edinburgh (1773- 
1854).] Sulph-antimonidcoflead, usually occurring 
in fibrous masses; feather-ore. 

1825 HAiDiNGER.tr. Mohs' Min. 1 . 451. 1E68 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) 91 Jamesonite occurs principally in Cornwall. 

Jame8town-weed. U. S. Also Jim(p)son- 
weed. [f. Jamestown, in Virginia.] The Thorn- 
apple. Datura Stramonium . 

x6S^ J. Clayton in Phil 'Trans. X LL 160 Several of them 
[the Soldiers] went to gather a Sallad. .and lighting in great 
Quantities on an Herb called lames-town-wced, they 
gathered it ; and by eating thereof in plenty, were rendered 
apish and foolish. 2700 J. Lawson Carolina (1718) 78 
James-Town-Weed.. is excellent for curing Burns and as- 
swaging Inflammations. xS8o ‘ Mark. Twain’ Tramp Abr. 

I. 220 The village jokers came creeping stealthily through 
the jimpson weeds and sunflowers. 1892 Jlar/cPs Mag. 
LXaXIV.. 936/2 The front yard was overrun with cocklc- 
burs and ' jimsonweed '. 

Jamme(e, obs. form of Yam, 
llJa-mpan. E. Ind. Also Jampaun, Joropon, 
janpan, etc. [Bengali jhamfdn, Hindi jhappan .J 
A kind of sedan chair, carried by four men, used 
in the hill-country of India. 

183* Mundy Pen * Pencil Sk. I. 384 We therefore per- 
suaded him to take tne jampaun and return. 1836 Bp. Wil- 
son Diary in Li/e{iZ6o) II. xv. xc8 Wc ordered our ponies 
and johnpons. 1845 Stocquellr Hamilk. Brit, /mf/a 11854) 
248 The usual mode of travelling is by * jampauns -a con- 
veyance not unlike a large clumsy chair, having, a top from 
which curtains are suspended. They are carried by four 
men by means of poles fixed to the sides. 1872 Mrs. Valcn- 
tine in Mem. iii..(xB82) 37 We have a sort of chair called a 
Mhampan *, carried by four men. iZ86 Yvi.il A ng/o-fud. 
Gloss., Jompon. 1887 Fife-Cookson Tiger Shooting 239 
At a hill-station ladies are carried in jampans, which are 
open doolies. 

Hence |J Jampaneo* [Hindi jdttpdrti J, a bearer of 
a jampan. 

1859 Lang IVand. India xx Ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback, and ladies in janpans — the janpances drc*sed in 
every variety of livery. 1879 Tiniest 7 Aug. (Y.), Every lady 
on the hills keeps her jampan and jampanees. just as in the 
plains she keeps her carriage and looliuen. 

J amrosade (d-sx-mroze 1 d). [app. f. Jmilo, 
with addition or mixture of rose + -adk.] The 
fruit of the East Indian tree Eugenia Jambos ; the 
Rose-apple. 

1866 Treat. Bot. 635/1 Jamrosade , the Rose Apple, 
Eugenia Jambos. iZ8y in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Jamwar (d^a'mwai). E. Ind. Also jame-. 
[Pers. jdmahw dr cloth, garment; a kind 

of chintz ; a flowered sheet or shawl.] 

1721 C. King Brit. Merck. I. 259 Ginghams 375 Piece* 
Jam WaiTS 10 Pieces. 2722 Lend. Gaz. No. 6079,7 A Parcel 
of. .strip’d Herba Cotton, Jainwars. 

Jam- weld: see Jam sbA 
+ Jan. Thieved Cant. Obs. A purse. 

1610 Rowlands Martin Mark-alt, Ian, a purvr. i£n 
B. Jonson Gipsies Mel a morph, r x To nip a lan, and dy 
the park. 

Jan., abbreviation of Januaby. 

Janders, -dies, -dise, obs. ff. Jaundice. 

Jane (d^'n). Also 5 iayno. [From OF. 
Janneiy, F. Genes ; cf. ME- Janrxey, Gen o way.] 

+ L A small silver coin of Genoa introduced into 
England towards the end of the 14th century : cC 
Gallet-ualfpenny. Obs. 

c 138 6 Chaucer Sir Thcpns 24 His Robe was cf Sv kl-it.ua 
That coste many a lane |r.r. Ia>r.eJ. — Clerk's T. 

9<3 O Stormy ptph .. Ay ful cf clappycg decte joogh 
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a lane. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 58 [She] flat refusd to 
have adoe with mee, Because I could not give her many 
a Jane. 1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl. C cccc j b, Jane 
..q.d, nummus GenuensiSj vel Januensis. 

2 . =?Jean, the fabric, q.v. 

Jaue-of-apes. Obs. humorous nonce-wd. 
[fi after Jack-of-apes , with the female name Jane.] 
The female counterpart of a Jackanapes. 

1623 Massinger Bondman hi. iii, But we shall want A 
woman. . .No, here’s a Jane-of-apes shall serve. 
Janever(e, -wer, obs. forms of Janizary. 
Janewey, variant of Gexoway, Genoa. Obs. 

II Jangada (dsmijga-da). Also 6 gyn-, gin- 
gatho, 7 gingatha, -ada, -ado, (jergado), 8 jim- 
godo, jungada, janjade. [Pg. jangada (1504 
in Correa), ad. Malayalam chatigadam, in Tulu 
jangdla raft, junction of two boats, ferry-boat, ad. 
Skr. samghata, ‘fitting and joining together (of 
timber), joinery’. Taken by the Portuguese from 
East Indies to South America, where it is now 
chiefly used.] 

A float or raft consisting of four or five logs 
fastened together, and furnished with a seat and 
lateen sail, so as to form a rude fishing-boat : used 
in the northern parts of Brazil and Peru. b. orig. 
A raft, used in the East Indies, often formed of two 
or more boats fastened together ; a Jangar. 

3598 Philips tr. Linscho ten's Voy. 1472 Some tooke bords, 
deals, and other peeces of wood, and bound them, together 
(which y® Portingals cal langadas). .all hoping to saue their 
Hues. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. 111. 776 There came aboord vs 
two Indians vpon a Gyngatho . 1625 Purchas Pilgrims I. 
v. 631 Their Boat being split in pieces, made a Gingada of 
Timber. 1760-72 tr. Juan <5- Uiloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 181 These 
Balzas. called by the Indians, Jungadas {note, They are the 
same that are called Catamorans in the East Indies], 1846 
G. Gardner Brazil jy. 1893 Daily News 27 May 5/3 To 
create a fresh sensation by importing a ‘Jangada 1 from. 
Pernambuco for use on our own river. 

Jangal: see Jungle. 

|| Jangar. £. hid. Also jungar. [a. Tamil 
jangar — Tulu jangala : see Jangada. (An early 
form of this word intermediate between Skr. sai/i- 
ghdta and the mod. Dravidian forms occurs in the 
Pcriphis of Arrianus (a.d. 124), in the Gr. spelling 
adyyapov.)] A raft ; = Jangada b. 

4S00 Wellington Sujjl. Deep. (1858) I. 519 There are two 
rivers .. It will be proper to have a jungar upon each of 
them. 1886 Yule S: Burnell Augla-Ind. Close., Jangar, 
a raft. Peru jangada. 

(Tangle (daarrig’I), v. Also 4-6 iangil(l, -el(e, 
g -illo, -ylle, (changel, yangle) : see also Gan- 
cle. [a. OF. jangler (12th c.), jengler, gengler, 
in same senses ; ulterior origin obscure. (Referred 
by some to an Old Nether-frankish *jangelon repr. 
by MDu. jangilen ; but this is improbable.) In 
senses 3, 5, app. influenced by Jingle z/.] 

1. inlr. f I. To talk excessively or noisily ; to 
chatter, babble, prate ; said also of birds. Often 
applied contemptuously to ordinary speaking. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27620 O pride es iangling o foly, and 
namhest of lichen, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
4098 penne come Saxoyns* men of Angle, Als bey coube on 
per spechc iangle. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 67 6 
Thy mynde is lorn, thou ianglest as a lay. ?ci47S •SV*'* 
l owe Degrc 51 The iay iangled them amonge, The larke 
began that mery songe. c 1480 Lyt. Childr . Lyt. Bis . 90 in 
B abets. Bk . 23 Aryse up soft & sty lie, And iangylle nether 
with Iak ne Iylle. 1569 Br. Parkhurst Injunctions, Whe- 
ther there be. .any that walk vp and downe, iangling and 
talking in the tyme of Common praier. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions 1. x. 41 In halfe an houre five men will bee wearie 
with conference .. but_ three women will iangle, and never 
lacke new subjects to discourse vpon. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
489 To prate and jangle, play and be merry, and tell tales. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat , Hist. III. ui. vl iii. 175 It was usual to 
hear the two nightingales Jangling and Talking together. 

2 . To speak angrily, harshly, or discordantly ; to 
grumble, murmur; to contend, dispute, wrangle, 
squabble, arch . 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 90 Raykes bylyue Ionas toward 
port laph, ay langlande for tena pat he nolde bole* for 
no-pyng, none of [>ose pynes. 1382 Wyclip Exod. xvii. 2 
The which ianglynge. a^ens Moyses, seith, JJif to us water, 
that we drynken. c 1470 Henry Wallace VJ. 920 Schyr, we 
jangill bot in wayne. 1514 Barclay CyL$ Uplondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) p. li. Some braule and some jangle when they 
be beastly fed. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. it. i. 225 Good wits 
wil be iangling, but gentles agree. 1692 Washington tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. viii. M,’s Wks. (1851) 194 It is not 
worth while to jangle about a French word. 1797 Mad. 
D ’A kb lay Lett. 3 Apr., Thus they go on, wrangling and 
jangling. 1849 Robertson Scrm. Scr. l viii. (i£66) 146 
They.. jangle about., the breadth of a phylactery. 

*t*b. To parley {with a thing or person). Obs. 
c X440 Hylton Sea Lx Per/. (W. de w. 1494) n. xxiii, 
Jangill not ther with.. but smyte Jit) oute of ihync herte. 
a 1684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. iii. x 5 It suffers us not to 
stand to jangle with each trifling grumbling objection. 

c. quasi -/raw J, With cut. To go on jangling 
till it exhausts itscl£ 

1840 Carlyle Heroes iu (XS72) $3 H omciovsicn, Houtoou. 
sion, vain logical jangle . . may jangle itself cut, and go 
whither and how it likes. 

3 . To make a discordant or unmusical noise ; to 
sound or ‘jingle* harshly or discordantly. 

1454 Lett. Rich. HI .J- Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 394 The 


changelyng of bellis. 1581 J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 
320 The Belles from the Turrettes on highe make a wonderful! 
langlyng. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. v. i, The Bells shall 
jangle out of Tune all Day. 1732 Mrs. Delany Lett., to 
Mrs. A. Granville 345, 1 was placed at the harpsichord, and 
after jangling a little, Mr. Wesley took his fiddle and played 
to his daughters' dancing. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost 
viii. 214 All its notes jangle in discord. 

II. trans. 4 . To speak or utter in a noisy, bab- 
bling, discordant, or contentions manner. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. iv. 155 Madame, I am 5owre man. 
What so my mouth iangleth. 1412-13 Hoccleve Ball, to 
Hen. V t 37 Thogh my conceit be smal, And .. my wordes 
. .clappe and iangle foorth, as dooth a iay. 1545 Hen, VIII 
in Hall Chivn. (1809)' 866 How unreverently that moste 
precious iuel the worae of God is disputed rimed song and 
iangeled in every Alehouse. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
Anything they shall . . either murmure in comers, or iangle 
in secret, c 1709 Prior Protogenes <5- Apelles 6 Ere monkish 
rhymes Had jangled their fantastic chimes. 1841 T. A. 
Trollope Sutnm. IV. France I. xvii. 284 The bell, .is clang- 
ing and jangling its last angry summons to tardy passengers. 
1843 Carlyle Past # Pr. m. ix, That . . Life-theory which 
we hear jangled on all hands of us. 

5 . To cause (a bell, etc.) to give forth a harsh dis- 
cordant sound ; to cause to ring, jingle, or clang 
inharmoniously. 

1604 Shaks. Ham. (2nd Qo.) 111. i. 166 Like sweet bells 
iangled out of time, and harsh. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. in. *89 They jangle all out of tune the sweet 
Bels of reason and judgement. 1848 Clough Amours de 
Voy. 11. 109 Jangling a sword on the steps, or jogging a 
musket Slung to the shoulder behind. 1883 Ld. R. Gower 
My Rcmin. I. vii. 122 Bell-ringers would^ come . . and 
jangle their changes before an admiring, .audience, 
j* 6. To speak angrily to, to scold. Obs. rare, 
c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Manhode 11. li. (1869) 83 What gost thou 
thus jangelinge me 1 1 • 

^ 7 . To jape. Sc. Obs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 150 So said the prest that last 
jangiyt thi wyfF, 

Hence Ja*ngled ppl. a. 

1868 Farrar Silence $ V. ii. (1875) 36 That jangled dis- 
sonance in what should be the sweet music of men’s lives. 
1880 Barjng-Gould Mehalah xxviii. (1884) 391 The jangled 
clash of bells. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll viii. 70 A fero- 
city of accent that testified to his own jangled nerves. 

Jangle (dgce'qg’l), sb. [In ME. a. AF. and OF. 
jangle sb. from jangler ; in later use immediately 
from the Eng. vb.] 

1 1 - Idle talk, chatter, jabber ; an idle -word. Obs. 
1340-70 Alex, Dind. 46a But swiche wordus of wise 
we wilnen to lere, pere nis no iargoun no jangle ne 
iuggementis falce. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 576 And 
he answerde, do manye goode werkes, and spek fewe 
Iangles. 

2 . Contention, altercation, bickering. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. ii, Then in such a cleere text 
as this may we know too without further jangle. 1672 
Marvell Rch. Transp. 1. 302 Having made the whole 
business of State their Armmian jangles. 1751 Mrs. De- 
lany Lett., to Mrs. Dewes 55 If these jangles were to 
happen often, it would greatly embitter the pleasure I have 
in Don.’s company. 1876 Miss Yonge Wotnankind xviii. 
144 This ought to be frankly owned.. if for no other reason 
than to prevent jangles. 

3 . Discordant sound, ring, or clang. 

1795 Gifford Mxviad 106 The mad Jangle of Matilda’s 
lyre. 1834 Ht. Martin eau Farrers iii. 40 The jangle of 
cans at tne stall where hot coffee was sold. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) I. Prelude 6 And the discordant tones of all 
existence In sullen jangle are together hurled. 

4 . Confused and noisy talk ; the mingled din of 
voices. (A kind of blending of senses 1 and 3.) 

1839 Carlyle Chartism vi. 146 Infinite sorrowful jangle. 
x866 Cornk. Mag. Nov. 516 The gay jangle went on, and 
the laughter and music poured out to where Catherine was 
sitting. 1884 Chr. Couwrzu. 23 Oct. 20/3 When the chaff 
of sputter and jangle of platitude and puerility has been 
sifted away. 

Jangler (d^ggla- 1 ). [a. OF .jaugleor, nom. 
jauglere, f. jangler to Jangle : see -eb " 3.] 
One who jungles : fa, A chatterer, idle talker, or 
prater; a story-teller, a jester ( obs ■.); b. A noisy 
disputant 

1303 R. Brunne Handl.Syitnc 9307 For Ianglers, Jn's tale 
y tolde, pat J>ey yn cherchehere tunges holde. 1377 Langl. 
P. PL B. x. 31 Iaperes and iogelouresand iangelers of gestes. 
c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 239 A Iangler is to god 
abhomynable. 1422 is. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 227 
Tho that haue^ ribbis bocchynge outwardes . . bene yan- 
glours, and foils in wordys. 1491 Caxtom Vitas Pair. 
(W. de W. X495) 1. xb 6oa/x Yf ony were a laDgeler, a 
Lyar, or Cbyder; she warnyd her for to amende her. _ 155* 
T. Wilson Logzhe (i$Bq) 56 b, A brablyng iangeler without 
all reason. 1604 T. Wright Passions iv. L 107 Ianglers 
and praters deserue to be registred in the catalogue of 
fooles. x6gx W. Cartwright Ordinary 11. ii. in Hark 
Dodsley XII. 240 You snyb mine old years, sans fail I wene 
you bin A jangler and a golierdis. X8S4 Chr. Comuriu. 
23 Oct. 20/3 Any other clique of junior janglers and wranglers. 

t Ja’ngleress. Obs. [a. OV.jangleressc feni. of 
jangleor-. see prec. and -ESS.] A female jangler. 

c 1386 Chaucer Me rch. T. 1062 For sithen he seyde that 
we Seen Ianglercsses .. I shal nat spare for no curteisyaTo 
speke hym harm bat wolde vs vileynye. — Melib. r 119 
Thtse wordes been vnderstonde of wommen b at been lan- 
gleresscs and wikked. e 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodc !!. 
IxxvlL (1869) *°4 Why hast thou Iceued the coimseil of 
thilke Ijcrkinge lycrc Oiseuce the jangelercsse? 

t Ja-nglery. Obs. Also 5 ianglory. [a. OF. 
j angler ie, f. jauglere , - cor Jan’glek ; see -BUY I b.] 
Idle talk, babbling ; wrangling. 


JAISTIZAHY. 

01374 Chaucer Troylus v. 755 This purpos wol I hold 
and bis is best, No fors of wykked tonges langlerye. c 1385 
— Melib.' r 96 It is written, the langlerye of wommen ne 
can nothing hide, save that which they wot noL 14S3 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 248/2 Ther was a nonne in Sabjnw 
whiche .. eschewed not the langlerye of her tonge. 2631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 685 langlery, buffonnerie, and 
such other vices, attrib. 1583 Stanyhurst n.(Arh.) 
46 To what purpose do I chat such iangierye trim trams’ 

J a’ngling, vbl. sb. [f. Jangle v. +-il-gI.] 
The action of the vb. Jangle, in its various senses; 
now chiefly, wrangling, noisy altercation; dissonant 
or discordant din of voices, bells, etc. 
a 1300 [see Jangle v. i]. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace 
(Rolls) 1x604 be kyng . . J?en lifte his hed, When ]>ei 
hadde J>er ianglyng leued. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 333 
Ianglynge is whan men speken to muche bifom folk and 
clappen as a Mille and taken no Kepe what they seye. 
1463 Paston Lett. II. 133 If ony questions or jangelpg 
schuld be mad. 1526 Tindale i Tim. i. 6 From the which 
thynges some have erde, and have turned vnto \ayne 
iangelynge. 1581 [see Jangle v. 3]. 1663 Pepys Diary 
8 June, After dinner my wife and I had a little jangling, in 
which she did give me the lie. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2193/3 
Nothing but Lamentations, and the Jangling of .Bells for 
help, is heard. 1713 Stef.le Guardian N o. 73 r 8 They 
lose their respect towards us from this jangling of ours. 
1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 188 The ring was in con- 
fusion by the janglings of betting men. 1879 Farrar St, 
Paul (1883) 459 The harsh jangling of their timbrels. 

Ja'ngling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -isg 2 .] 
That jangles, in various senses of the verb. 

CI 374 Chaucer Boeth . in. met. ii. 53 (Camb. MS.) The 
Iangelynge [v.r. Iangland] bryd syngeth on the heye 
braunches. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxi. 19 Betexe is to dwells 
in desert lond, than with a ianglende womman and wrathefuL 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 36 in Babces Bk., As lange- 
lynge as a lay. 1576 Fleming Pauopi. Epist. 175 w/r, A thing 
proper to iangling sophisters . . in their quarrelling exercises. 
1667 Milton P. L. xik 55 A jangling noise of words 
unknown. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 288 The lord and 
master has much difficulty in maintaining harmony in his 
jangling household. x88a W. B. Weeden Soc. Law of Labor 
4 Freed from the conditions of this jangling modern time. 

Jangly (d^se-ggli), a. [f. Jangle v. -f -v.] 
Harsh-sounding, inharmonious, discordant. 

18.. Joel Benton April Blackbird (Cent.), Answering 
back with jangly scream. X893 Atkinson Moorland Parish 
14 There was a piano in the parish, old-fashioned and jangly. 

t Ja’ nian, a. Obs. rare . [f. Jan-us.+ -ian.] 
Janus-like ; two-faced. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. 1 . Wks. (1764) X37 Yee vizarded- 
bifronted-Ianian rout. 

So Ja*niform a. (erron. Januforin.) 

X814 Syd. Smith To Jeffrey Mem. 1855 Ik The statue 
was to be Januform, with Playfair’s face on one side ana 
Stewart’s on the other. 1892 w. Ridgeway Orig. Metallic 
Currency 318 The Jamform head, male and female, on the 
obverse of the coins of Teoedos. 

Janissarian, -sary : see Janizabian -zary. 
Janitor (dsce-nitpj). [a. L .janitor-, f. jdnua 
door, entrance : with agent-sufb.x -tor . ] 

1 . A door-keeper, porter, ostiary. 
cj 630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 44 (1810)50 One John, sir- 
named Janitor, of his office, who .. was to keep the pnsan. 
x686 Plot Stajfordsh. 429 The Keys for S* Peter, reputed 
the lanitor of heaven, 1746 Smollett Advice 34 1 he gaunt, 
growling janitor of hell. 1762 C. Parkin Topogr. Frceortage 
144 He is to lay down the cap and cloak, and give it to tne 
janitor to keep. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serm. v. 47 fc.ven 
the heathen saw that toil is the janitor at the gate of vlxt ^ e ' 
+ 2 . An usher in a school. (Cf. Doctor so. i d.) 
1584 in Grant Burgh Sch. ScotL App. 543- j8 7 6 

xiv. 491 In 1661 the doctor or Janitor of the grammar bcnooi 
of Cupar had from every bairn at the School his meat day 
about, or 2 s. daily. 

Hence Ja*nitoress, Ja’nitresa =» Janjtiux ; 
Janito’rial a. f of or pertaining to a janitor; 
Ja'ni tor ship, the office of janitor. 

x8o6 Lamb Lett. (1888) 1. 240 The gray-haired Janitress at 
my door. 1866 J. Fisher Where shall we get Meat 121, 
I ..told the jamtoress that I did not think there was a 
Protestant church in the world into which a person would 
not be permitted to enter and worship. 1885 Chicago Aa- 
vatice 3 Dec. 779 This lesson In jamtoriaL science. X093 
Columbus (0.) Dispatch 12 July, The janitorships heieto- 
fore have largely been given to men who were known as 
political hustlers. 1894 Daily Tel. 18 Oct. 5/7 Restored to 
consciousness by the janitress of the house. . j 

Janitrbc (d^^-nitriks). [L. fem. of jamtor.\ 
A female janitor. 

1841 War hen Ten T hous. a Year I. i. 24 The complaisant 
old janitrix shut, the door in their faces. 

Janivare, -veer(e, -ver(e, obs. ff. January. 
Janiza*rian, a. rare. [f. Janizary, -issagy 
+ -ian.] Of or pertaining to the janizaries. t 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VII 1. 199 The Jaiusanan 
republick of Algiers. _ . . 

Janizary, janissary (d^re-nizari, ys’ni-;. 
Forms : a. 6 ganys-, genou-, giannia-, lones-. 
ianess-, ianits-, ianitzorio, 6-7 genis-, ianisfa-, 
ianiz(z-, ienis-ario, 7 janazary, 7- janis(s-, 
janizary. 0 . 6 ianniz-, ianis-, giannizz-er, 
6-7 ianizer(e, ionizar(e, 7-8 janisar, 7- l ani " 
zar. 7. Syenoahorre, pyanizari. [Ultimately au. 

Turkish {jj^fSyehi-lsheri, f. ythi new, modem 
+ lsheri soldiery, militia. Variously adoptal in 
European langs., c.g. 15-1 6th c. Lat. Jentzan, 
lauizari, It. ianizzero, giannizzero (pi. -eri), Sp-, 
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Pg. genzzaro , tatiisaro , F. janissairc (in 15th c. 
jainusere ), Ger. janitsckar , Du. janitsaar . The 
Eng. forms reflect the L., It., Sp., or Fr. channels, 
through which they were derived ; the attempt to 
represent the Turkish word directly was rare.] 

1 . One of a former body of Turkish infantry, 
constituting the Sultan’s guard and the main part 
of the standing army. The body was first organ- 
ized in the 14th century, and was composed mainly 
of tributary children of Christians ; after a large 
number of them had been massacred in 1826, the 
organization was finally abolished. 

a. 1529 More Dyaloge iv. xv. Xija/2 Mammolukes & 
genysaryes about y 3 turke and sowdeyn. 156a Shots Cam- 
bine’s Turk. Ildars 36 b. Upon the death of Mnhomethe, the 
Gianizzaries marched with all spede to Constantinople. X579 
J. Jones Prcserv. Bodie 4 ' So tile u xxxix. 87 As his 
Ienesaries are instructed al too Heathenly. 1583 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. 11. xxiv. 65 b, The Sarail 
of the Azamoglans or Ianissaries. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Pr. Acad. (1589) 407 Being advertised. .of the valure of a 
yong Ianitsarie. Ibid. 718 The Pretoriansoldiours (who were 
to tne emperours as the lanitzaries are to the Turke). 1702 
W. J. Bruy it's Voy. Levant xxv. 107 The Janizaries, .com* 
pos’d partly of Tributary Children, and partly of voluntary 
Renegades. 2717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let . to Pope 
12 Feb., We were met.. by an aga of the janisaries. 1832 
tr. Sismondi's Ital. Rep. xi. 241 The new militia of the 
janissaries was, at the same time, the best infantry in 
Europe. 1866 Felton Anc. <5- Mod. Gr. II. H. v. 343 The 
place called the At Midan is memorable in recent history 
for the slaughter of the janizaries. 

0. a 1548 Hall Chron. t Hen. VII f, 191 b, Thei were 
firste robbed of the Ianizeres, and ..shamfully slain. 1572 
W. Malim in Hakluyt Voy.( 1599) A* l * I2 7 ’Inc Lieutenant 
of Mustafa, and the Aga of the Giannizzcrs. 1597 Bp. Hall 
Sat. iv. iv, Then falls to praise the hardy lanizar That 
sucks his horse side, thirsting in the war. 1598 Florio, 
lanizzert, the Turkes gard, Ianizers. 1713 Loud. Gas . No. 
5x06/1 The Janisar Aga.. went to the King. 1821 Shelley 
Hellas 2 40 The Janizars Clamour for pay. 

y. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 160 The Cull Ougles, 
that is, the Sons of the Yeneslterres, or Soldiers. 

2 . By extension, any Turkish soldier ; esf. one of 
an escort for travellers in the East. 

16x5 tr. De Monfart's Sierv. E. Ind. 3 Travellers .. be- 
come as poore wretched slaues subject to all injuries, .from 
which their very Ianisaries and Glides cannot alwayes 
defend them. 1642 Howell For. 7 'rav. (ArbO 83 He may 
go to Venice, where he may agree with a Janizary to con- 
duct him in company of a Caravan all the way through the 
Continent of Greece as farre as Constantinople. 1775 
Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 100 Our janizary was 
unwilling to go then. x8xz Byron Ch. Har. 11. App. Di, 
The traveller whose janissary flogs them. 1847 Disraeli 
Tattered 111. vi, Eva. .mounted her horse;.. before whom 
marched her janissary armed to the teeth. 

3 . In various allusive and figurative uses, from 
prec. senses. 

a. 1563 Jewel Re pi. Harding 1,161 1) 6 Such eloquence 
might better become some of your yonger lannizers. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Stuffe 32 Being not much behinde in the 
check-roule of his lanissarieszxtd contributories, with Eagle- 
soaring Bullingbrooke. 1663 Flagellunt or O. Crottnvell 
(1672) 145 Volleys of Acclamations, were given at the close of 
this mock solemnity, by Cromwel's Janizaries. 16751 Establ. 
Test 26 The Romish Janizaries are the tribute Children of 
all Europe. x8io Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 153 The 
shipping interest, commercial interest, and their janizaries of 
the navy. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. vi. 581 The King 
had now at his command a body of Janissaries . . ready to 
carry out his personal will. 

b. x6ia T. Lavender Trav. Four Englishm, Pref. Cj b, 
The heauenly Jerusalem. .Iesus Christ being our Pilot and 
lenisarie to conduct vs thereunto. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 
To Rdr. div, Let this Epistle be thy Janisary, or Pole-star 
to the perusal of this book. 

4 . allrib. and Comb. 

164a Sir E. Dering Sp. on Reltg. xvi. 222 Monks, Fryers, 
and Secular Priests, with his Janizary Jesuits. 18x2 Sir R. 
Wilson Priv. Diaryl. 123 Even under Janissary prejudice 
and despotism civilization is advancing. 

Hence Janlzare'stiue the style of a Jani- 
zary. 

_ 1833 New Monthly Mag. X LV. 5 A most trenchant and 
janissaresque style of handling his cleaver. 

Jank (dgcegk), v. Sc. [Derivation obscure: cf. 
Sw. and Norw. dial, janka to totter, go slowly, 
hesitate.] inlr. To trifle, shuffle. 

1697 Cleland Poems 19 (Jam.) Now he’s rewarded for 
such pranks, When he would pass, it’s told he janks. 1808- 
x8 Jamieson, yank, to trifle. Loth. 

So Jank so. , a shuffle. 

X705 Observator No. 4. 22 His pretending to bring Wit- 
nesses from the East Indies, seem’d liker a fair Jank than 
any proper Defence. 

Janker (d^ce-ijksj). Sc. [Derivation unknown : 
it appears to be an agent-n. Cf. Jinker 2 .] A long 
pole on wheels, used for carrying logs, also casks 
or other heavy weights. 

1823 Edin. Even. Courant 26 July (Jam.), A janker..was 
passing along with a logof wood. 1828 Steuart Planter's 
G. 492 In Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other great tpwns in 
this kingdom, a Pole or beam, from fifteen to thirty feet 
long, cf great strength, and fortified with iron, when mounted 
on a Crossbar with a pair of high Wheels at each end, is 
called ‘a Janker’; and the immense logs of wood, which 
are transported by means of it . . are swung under the axle 
^d-.pole. 1891 Scot. Leader Jaiu $ A man.. attempted 
to jump on to a janker, used for carrying logs, but fell to 
the ground. 

J annet, obs. form of Jennet. 
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Jannock (dgeensk), sb. north. Eng. Forms: 
?5, 6-8 janock(e, 6 jannocke, janok(e, 7 janack, 
7- jannock. [A north. Engl., esp. Lancnsh., word, 
of obscure origin. Not Sci] A loaf of leavened 
oaten bread. 

?<z 1500 Chester PI. vii. 120 A Ianock [v.r. jannacke] of 
Lancashyre. 1584 Cogan Haven Health vii. (1636) 30 Of 
Oates they make bread, .some in broad Loaves which they 
cal Ianocks. 1653 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. 
(1746)331 Had Galen seen the Oaten Cakes of the North, 
the Janocks of Lancashire, and the Grues of Cheshire, he 
would have confessed that Oats and Oatmeal are not only 
Meat for Beasts, but also for tall, fair and strong Men and 
Women, c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. 
Wks.Ji862> 40 ”I\vur Seign Peawnd t’a tuppunny Jannock, 
I’d bin os deeod os o Dur Nele. 1818 Scott Rcb Roy xiv, 
Mattie {in Northumberland] gae^ us baith a drap skimmed 
milk, and ane o’ her thick ait jannocks that was as wat 
and raw as a divot. O for the bonnie girdle cakes o’ the 
North ! x8as Brockett, yantiock, leavened oat bread. 1853 
E. Waugh Lancash. Life (1857) 58 Content with water- 
pottage, buttermilk, and jannock, till he was between thir- 
teen and fourteen years of age. attrib. 1694 Thoresby 
Diary (Hunter) I. 268 Jannock bread and clap-cakcs the 
best that gold could purchase. 

Jannock (d^oe-usk), a. (adz/.) dial. Also 
jonnock, jonnik, jonnio(k, jannic, jenick. 
[A modern dial, word : thought by some to be 
connected with prec., but of much more recent 
history, wider diffusion (Northumberland to Hamp- 
shire, Norfolk to Cornwall), and greater phonetic 
diversity. (Not . 5 V.)] Fair, straightforward; genuine. 

1828 Craven Dial s.v., * That isn’t Jannock’, i.e. not fair, 
a phrase in use . . when one of the party is suspected of not 
drinking fairly. . 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 80 Frank 
an’ free an* jenick tee, We eat the breed we buy. 1867 
N. <$• Q. 3rd Ser. XI. 146/1 Eh Sam, Bill’s a reet un, he’s 
gradely jannock. 1885 Hall Caine Shadozu of Crime xxi. 
(1899) 65 You’ve got a deal too much talk to be jannic. 2897 
Manclt. Guardian 28 Oct., The people of Lancashire were 
jannock . . and they wanted any Government that they 
might support to be jannock also, 
b. as adv. 

1857 Borrow Romany Rye (1872) in Unless you choose 
to behave jonnock. 2894 C. N, Robinson Brit. Fleet 475 
Ready to act jonnic all round. 

Janpan, -ee, variants of Jampan, -ee. 
f Janse*nian. Obs. rare. [f. Jansen (see I 
below) + -ian.] - Jansenist. ! 

2653 Nicholas Pap. (Camd.) II. 10 They were to have gone 
upon the account of the Jansenians. 1657 Baxter Acc. 
Pres. Tit. 33 The Jansenians, and other Dominicans. 

Hence Janso nianism — JANSENISM. 
Jansenism (d^te-nseniz’m). [f. as next + 
ism.] The doctrinal system of the Jansenists. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., yansenisnt or Jansenianism , the 
Tenets and Opinion of Cornelius Jansenius late Bishop of 
Ypres ; 2669 Gale {title) True Idea of Jansenisme, both 
historick and Dogmatick. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, France 
IV. ix Jansenism was thought in great measure suppressed. 
18x6 Mary Schimmelpennick Abbl de St. Cyran I. 196 
Jansenism may then be said to be in doctrine the Calvinism, 
and in practice the Methodism of the Romish church. 
Jansenist (dsjarnsenist), sb. (a.) [f. the sur- 
name Jansen + -1ST.] A member of that school 
or party in the Roman Catholic Church holding the 
doctrines of Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Yprcs in 
Flanders (died 1638), who maintained after St. 
Augustine the perverseness and inability for good 
of the natural human will. 

The Jansenists were a powerful body in the R. C. Ch. in 
tlie 17th and iBth centuries, but were strongly opposed by 
the Molinists and other Jesuits, and their doctrines were 
condemned by several popes, especially by Clement X in 
the Bull Unigenitus. _ 

1664 T. Barlow in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) III. 143 Dis- 
covered to the world by the pious pains of the Jansenists. 
<21715 Burnet Own Time II. 436 The Jansenists .. were 
looked on as the most zealous asserters of the liberties of 
the Gallican Church. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 20 Oct. 308/1 
It is probable that the Jansenist was hardly less narrow than 
the Jesuit. 

b. attrib. or adj '. Of, pertaining to, or holding 
the doctrine of, Jansenism or the Jansenists. 

x86o J. Gardner Faiths of World II. 201/2 A Jansenist 
divine of such piety and power as Quesnel. Ibid. 203/2 
Thus closed the last public attempt made by the Jansenist 
church of Utrecht to become reconciled to Rome. 

Hence Janseni-stic, -ical adjs., - Jansenist a.; 
Jwnsenizo v . inlr., to follow the doctrines of 
the Jansenists. 

*745 A. Butler Lives Saints, S. Vincent of Paul (1847) 
VII. 306 Gerberon the Jansenistical historian. 1736 Nugent 
Gr. Tour , France IV. rr The present disputes between the 
parliament and the clergy, have revived the drooping spirits 
of the Jansenistical party. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. m. it 
§ 4 note, The Janscnuing Galileans of the eighteenth 
century. Ibid. (1S47) III. 273 This .. cannot be reckoned 
entirely a Janscnistic controversy. 1882-3 Schaff Eneycl. 
Reltg. Knozul. II. 1x45 By the bull Unigenitus.. a. hunefred 
and one propositions from Quesnel’s New Testament were 
condemned as Jansenistic. 

•f Jant, variant of Gent a. Obs. 
c 1648-30 B rath wait Bartialv's Jmt. m. H iij. Where 
were dainty ducks and gant [cd. 2, 1716 jant] ones. Wenches 
that could play the wantons. 

Jant, J ante, -ee, obs. ff. Jaunt sb.. Jaunty a. 
Jantil, jantyi(l, obs. forms of Gentle. 

<r 1400 Trevisa Jligden (Rolls) J. 245 genii] [Add. MS. 
24104 jantil] men and noble. Ibid. VIII. 149 He wolde 
..wi^stonde genti! [MS. Cott. Tib. D. VII. iautyl] men. 
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Jantily, Jantiness, Janty, van Jauntily', etc. 
# Si Ja*nua. [Lat., =* gate * : formerly often used 
in the titles of treatises.] A gate or introduction 
(to some branch of learning). 

2644 Milton Educ. r x To search what many modem 
Jajiua's and Didacticks. . have projected. 

January (d^ccrni wart). Forms: a. 3-41001- 
uer, 3-5 Ieneuer, -e, 4 Ianowor, Genuer, 4-5 
Innyuer, -e, Ianeuer, -0, -ver, Ianiuer, -e, 
Ianuuer, lanver, 6 Ianivare, 7 Xaniuero; Sc. 
7-8 Jnniveer, (9 -vier) ; 0 . 5 Xemioxe, 5-7 
Ianuar(e; Sc. 7-8 Januar, 8 Jan-war; 7. 4-7 
Ianuaxie, -ye, 5 Ianuari, 5-7 -ary, (-arij); 7- 
January. [In early form a. ONF. Jencvcr, 
Ge never, — mod.F. Janvier:— Ij.Jdnudtium, nom. 
Jattadriiis (men sis), i.e. the month of Janus, 
as presiding over the entrance into the year. 
Whence also It. Gennajo, Gennaro, Pr. Genovier, 
Januer, Sp. fjenero, Enero, Pg. Janeiro. The 
later forms show gradual conformation to the L. ; 
which was sometimes used unchanged in OE.] 

The first month of the year according to the 
modern reckoning. Abbreviated Jan. 

a. Je X120 P. de Tiiaun Livre des Creatures (Wright) 853 
Mais tut tens en Genever femes Tan cumencer.] c 1290 S. E. 
Leg. I. 76/202 In b c Monj>e of Ieneuer. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 7259 In he verj)e day of Ieniucr [later v.rr. Ianyueic, 
ianewer, Jeneuere, Ianuuer]. 13.. K. Alis. 57 Genuer was 
theo endleft (month]. 1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 73 
Pompilius . . putte Ianeuer and Fcucrrcr to )je bygynnyngc 
of he 3ere. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 145 b/t His Teste is the 
xv day.of lanyuer. 1356 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 16 
The xxiiij. day of Janivare. 1604 Dekker 1st Pt . Honest 
Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 69 Hee’s more cold then a Cittizcns 
countrje house in Janiuere. 1651 Cleveland Poems, Yng. 
Man to Old Woman 16 December meeting Ianiveer. Old 
Rime, If the grass grow in Janivecr, It grows the worse 
for’t all the year. 2834-51 Mary Ho.vjtt Sk. Nat. Hist. 
(ed. 7) 1 17 First of the months comes Janivier, The coldest 
montn of all the year. 

{14 . . Chaucer's Merck. T. 561 (Corpus) pis hasty f 
Januare [so Pet w., Lansd . ; Ellesm Hengiv., HarL, Cambr. 
Ianuarie].] 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I'll. 73 Pompilius.. 
addede Ianuare and Februare to the begynnengc of the ycrc. 
2570 Ane Tragedie 1 in Satir, Poems Reform, x. 82 In 
Januar the thre and twentie day. 1784 Burns There was 
a loti ii f ’Twas then a blast o’ Jamvar win* Blew hansel in 
on Robin. 

y. [a 1000 Me/wlogium 10 (Gr.) Forma mona3 bjme folc 
mycel Ianuarius jerun heton.] [c 1386 Chauclk Merch. T. 
451 This mayden.. Mayus highte..Shal wedded be vn-to 
this Ianuarie.] 2495 Treviso's Barth. De P. R. ix. ix. 
354 The fyrste hyghte Ianuari, and hath that name of a god 
feyned that hyghte Ianus. 1579-80 North Plutarch , Nantes, 
Numa tooke away the moneth of Marche from the first 
place, and gave it unto Ianunry. 2674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 
229 The Commonalty begin the Year the First Day cf 
January, the Lawyers the Five and Twentieth Day of 
March. 2788 Priestley Led. Hist. m. xiv. no By act of 
parliament in one thousand seven hundred and fifty- two, 
the first day in January was appointed to be the beginning 
of the year for all purposes. 2892 Pall Mall G. 15 Jan. 1/7, 
Few Januaries have been preceded by such a week a* 
Christmas, 2891. 

Januay, -ey, januway, var. Genoway, Obs. 
Januform : see Janiforv. 

Jauus (t^'iius). The name of an ancient 
Italian deity, regarded as the doorkeeper of 
heaven, as guardian of doors and gates, and as 
presiding over the entrance upon or beginning of 
things ; represented with a face on the front and 
another on the back of his head ; the doors of his 
temple in the Roman Forum were always open in 
time of war, and shut in time of peace. Often used 
allusively, and in attributive and other relations. 

2308 Dunbar Gold. Targe 220 Ianus, god of entree dclyt- 
ablc. 2398 Hakluyt Voy. I, 488 Ccrtaine idoll puppets., 
which they fasten to the doore of their walking houses, to 
be as lanusscs or keepers of their house. 1667 Milton/*. L. 
xl 129 Four faces each Had, like a double Janus. 1723 
Lottd. Gaz. No. 5218/6 Janus’s Gate is now shut. 1814 Caky 
Dante , Paradise VI. 83 Composed the world to such a peace 
That of his temple Janus burr’d the door. 

b. attrib. and Comb., referring to the two-faced 
figure, as Janus face , glance , line , word \ etc.; 
janus faced, Eke, -visaged, adjs. 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 549 An Experiment it is with a 
*Janus face. 2721 Suaftesb. Charac. 11. i. 5 1 This Janus- 
face of writers, who with one countenance force a smile, 
and with another show nothing beside rage and fury. 
2682 Sir T. BfiowSE Chr. Mor. m. § 3 Bivious Theorems 
and *J anus-faced Doctrines. 1841-4 Em ersgn Ess., Friend- 
ship 172 A friend is Janus-faced : he looks to the paU and 
the future. 2648 Sanderson Semt . Heb. xii. 3 5 35 B\ery 
affliction, Uauus-like, hath two faces, and looketh two ways. 
1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 150 The Janus-iikc charac- 
ter of the Republic. 1822 Shelley 7 'nunr/h of Life 54 
A * Janus- visaged Shadow. 

Jaole, Jaoler(e, obs. forms of Jail, Jailer. 
Jaour, obs. form of Giaour. 

Jap sb., colloquial abbreviation of JAPANESE. 
c x83o (Remembered in colloquial use in London.) xS$o LU. 
World 11 July 23 The fearlessness cf death, which makes 
a Jap submit to the loss of his own life rather than to permit 
the death of a lather to go unavengciL 2893 Athenaeum 
20 May 639/3 Directly a good demand arises for a Look, the 
Japs print for themselves. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 3 Nov. i ( 3 
Fifty years ago it was only a few gardcr.erA..who grew 
chrysanthemums, and .. only about (write distinct varieties 
of ‘ Japs ' were to be found. 
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Jap, dial, form of Jaup. 

Japan (d^aparn), sb. (a.) Also 6 G-iapan, 

7 Jap on. [Like the other European forms (Du., 
Ger., Da., Sw. Japan, F., Sp . Japan, Yg.Japao, 

It. Giappone , app. ad. Malay Jiipung,Japang, ad. 
Chinese J ill-pun ( — Japanese Ni-pon ), ‘ sun-rise’, 
'orient', i.jtk (Jap. ni) sun + pun (Jap. pon, /ton ) 
origin. The earliest form in which the Chinese 
name reached Europe was app. in Marco Polo's 
Chipangu , in Pigafetta Cipangim. The existing 
forms represent Vg.Japao and Du. Japan, ‘acquired 
from the traders at Malacca in the Malay forms ' 
(Yule).] 

I. In primary sense. I. The insular empire so 
called, on the east of Asia. 

1577 Eden & Willis {title) The History of Trnvayle in 
the West and East Indies, and other countreys., as Moscovia, 
Persia,. .China in Cathayo and Giapan. 16x3 J. Saris Voy. 
to Japan (Hale). Soc.) 1, January 14, 1612 .. we wayed out 
of the roade of Bantam for Japan. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
v. xiv, 440 That you may at last bee acquainted with Iapon. 

1633 H. Cocas tr. Pints s Trav . xliv. 173 It is the custome 
of those of Jappon [de Japdo] to be exceeding kind and 
courteous. 

f b. A native of Japan, a Japanese. Obs. 

16x3 J. Saris Voy. to Japan (Hakl. Soc ) 1 My Companye 
81 persons, viz., 74’EngUsh, 1 spannbr, 1 Japan, and 5 swarts. 

1623 St. Papers Col. 1622-4, 208 The Japons lying in irons. 

II. Transferred applications. (Elliptical uses 
of III.) 

2 . A varnish of exceptional hardness, which 
originally came from Japan. The name is now 
extended to other varnishes of a like sort, esp. to 
(a) a black varnish obtained by cooking asphal- 
tum with linseed oil, used for producing a black 
gloss on metal and other materials ; ( b ) a varnish- 
like liquid made from shellac, linseed-oil and tur- 
pentine, and used as a medium in which to grind 
colours and for drying pigments. 

x688 Parker & Stalker Treat. Japanning Pref., True, 
genuine Japan • - stands unalterable, when the wood which 
was imprisoned in it, is utterly consumed. Ibid. v. 19 Of 
Black Varnishing or Japan. Ibid. 21 You cannot be over- 
nice and curious in making white Japan. 1761 Fitzgerald 
in Phil Trans. LI I. 130, I had it varnished over several 
times with strong varnish, or japan. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt . 
Exhib. 624 Japan .is applied with a brush, 
b. Jig. Specious semblance, * veneer \ 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 50 
But this japan costs them dear. x856 Reade Griffith Gaunt 
(1887) 34 Thin japan of venal sympathy. 

3 . Japanese work ; work in the Japanese style ; 
esp. work varnished, and adorned with painted or 
raised figures. 

# 17- . Tom Thumb ill. 153 in Hazl, E. P. P. II. 239 The 
inward parts were all japon \pr. japan). 174a H. Walpole 
Lett, to Mann (1857) 1. 192 He little thought that what 
maintained him for a whole session would scarce serve one 
of his younger grandsons to buy japan and fans for princesses 
at Florence 1 *798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. II. vi, 
She looked closely at the cabinet.. .It was Japan, black and 
yellow Japan of the handsomest kind. Ibul. II. x, She did 
not love the sight of japan in any shape. 

F b. Applied to a black varnished cane. Obs. 

2678 Quack' s Acad, in Harl. Misc. (Park) II. 33 You 
must always carry a caduceus or conjuring japan in your 
hand ; capped with a civet-box. 

4. a. Japanese porcelain. + b. Japanese silk. 

1729 Mrs. Delany Autobiog . <5- Corr. 5 Dec. (1861) I. 227, 

I saw nothing extraordinary but the fine japan you so much 
despised. 1752 Foote Taste u. Wks. 1799 I. 22 That piece 
of China . . is the right old Japan of the pea-green kind. 
173* Europ. Mag. II. 68 Where's the old China? Show me 
the Japan ! _ x8xo Splendid Follies 1. 170 Miss Betty brought 
up the rear in a robe of transparent japan. 

5 . Entom. Short for Japan moth : see 6. 

183a J. Rennie Coitsp. Butte rft. <J- Moths 195 Adela. .The 
Copper Japan... Very uncommon. Near London. 

IH, atlrib. and Comb, or as adj. 

0 . attrib. Of, belonging to, native to, or pro- 
duced in Japan ; passing into adj. = Japanese. 
Frequent in names of natural or artificial pro- 
ducts; as Japan anemone, ettonymtts, gold, porce- 
lain, 'Wars, etc.; Japan clover, a leguminous 
annual introduced into the southern United States 
in 1840 from China and Japan; Japan earth = 
TstTa japonica, Catechu; Japan-ink (see quot. 
1848) ; Japan moth, a moth of the genus Adela. 

1673 Ray Jonru. Lmu C. 23 A Japan Letter, written to the 
Dutch Govcrnour.^ a x6So Rochester Poems {^02) 71 Kiss 
me thou curious picture of a man ; How odd thou art, how 
pretty, how japan 1 1609 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 
581 Monday last, the old East India company began their 
sale of images, japan ware, china. 17x8 Quincy Com/l. 
Disp. X07 Japan Earth is very austere upon the Palate. 
XS07 Heksciiel in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 209 A., strip of 
card, discoloured with japan ink. 1819 G. Samouelle Enter- 
mol. Compenj. 249 Japan-moths. % 1848 Craig, Japan Ink, 
a superior kind of black writing ink, generally glossy when 
dry, x85x Dklamkr FI. Ganl . 128 PyrusJa/onica—J a pan 
Pear,— which bears scarlet blossoms early in springy is really 
a Quince, and is now removed to the genus Cy Sonia. x83a J 
Garden 1 Apr. 2x3/2 Japan Anemones, .seem here to enjoy S 
both the shelter and partial shade. 1B84 Miller Plant*//., 

1. es/edezay.* Hoop koop ’-plant, Japan Clover. 

7 . a/lrib\ and Comb., in sense 2 ; Of, pertaining 
to, or adorned with japan, as japan cabinet, frame, 


ground, etc. Also similatrve and parasynthetic as 
japan-black, japan-headed adjs. 

x68t Seer. Serv. Money Chas. «$■ Jos. (Camden) 42 For 
two japan eabinetts .. xoo.0.0. 2688 Parker & Stalker 

Treat. Japanning xiii. 36 There are two sorts of Bantam, 
as well as Japan-work. Ibid., The Japan-Artist works most 
of all in Gold, ;ind other metals. 1697 Loud. Gas. No. 
3250/4 Lost. a large Silver Japan headed Cane, the ground 
of it Shagreen, and the Japan Work most of it gilt. 271a 
Arbuthnot Johu Bull 111. 1, She had laid aside your carv- 
ing, gilding, and japan work, as bejng too apt to gather dirt. 
1855^1 rs. GaskP-ll North 4- A*, xiv, Go to my little^ japan 
cabinet .. and in the second left-hand drawer you will find 
a packet of letters. 2883 IV ham Daily Post it Oct., Japan- 
stovers and Polishers, used to Cash-boxes and Coal-vases. 

Japan (djapie'n), v. Also 8 japon. [f. prec., 
sense 2.] 

1 . trans. To lacquer with japan ; to varnish with 
any material that gives a hard black gloss. 

2688 Parker & Stalker {title) A Treatise of Japanning 
and Varnishing. Ibid. xi. 35 They may be Japanned, and 
look well. 2697 Dampjer Voy. (1729) I. 400 Laquer which 
is used in Japanning of Cabinets. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IF. 
Iv, A squaie table that had been once japanned. 28x6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. <5- Art II. 37 Made of copper, or 
tinned iron plates japanned within and without. 

2 . transf. To make black and glossy as in 
japanning ; to polish or cover with black. 

1714 [see Japanning vbl. sb.]. 1*730 Royal Remarks 7 

* Dear Jack' has exhausted his splendid Shilling, and now 
cries ‘Japan your shoes, your Honour*. 18x3 W. Combe 
Dr. Syntax X. ix. His gaiters, too, were fresh japann’d. 
iB*B Scott Rob Roy v, The monsters of heraldry . .grinned 
and ramped in red freestone, now japanned by the smoke of 
centuries. 2863 Carlyle Fredk.Gt.xix. viii. (1873) VIII. 265 
Japanning people with pitch to cure them of every malady. 

3 . slang. To make clerical, to ordain. (With 
reference to the black coat.) 

1756 Connoisseur "No. J05 ?3 He had been double-japanned 
(as he called it) about a year ago, and was the present 
incumbent of — * 1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s.v. 2826 
Sporting Mag. XVI II. 283 My friend's son had just been or- 
dained Deacon, or, in the language of the day, ‘japanned’. 
1879 J. Pays' High Spirits II. 106 He had passed his 
‘voluntary and was to be ‘japanned’ in a fortnight. 
Japanese (d^repanrz), a. and sb. [f. Japan 
+ -esk : in Y.Japonnais, Sp .Japon is, etc.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Japan. 

[1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 373 There is 
no nation so abhorred of the Chinos as is the Iapones.] 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe ir. xiii, Japanese merchants. 2769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789', FayJena, a sort of Japonese 
galley. i85o Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 72 The Japanese 
trays are for the new drawing-room. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
4 July 4/2 What more picturesque than the Japanese 
umbrellas ? 

B. absol., or as sb. 1 . A native of Japan. 
Formerly as true sb. with pi. in -es; now only as adj. used 

absol. and unchanged for pi.: a Japanese , two Japanese, 
the Japanese. 

2604 E. G[kimStone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xxv. 401 
A lapponois reported this after hee was christened. 16x3 
R. Cocks in J. Saris Japan (Hakl, Soc.) 251 The King 
made Proclamation that no Iapanese should receiue any of 
our people into their houses. 26 65 Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. Ind. 
in G. Havers P ; della Vale's Trav. E. Indies 375, I have 
taken special notice of divers Chinesaas and Japanesaas there. 
2693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 105 The Japponeses pre- 
pare ltea). .quite^ otherwise than is done in Europe. 1707 
Psalmanazar {title) Dialogue between a Japanese and a 
Formosan, i&y) Penny Cycl. XIII. 93/3 All travellers who 
have been acquainted with both nations prefer the Japanese 
to the Chinese. 

2 . The Japanese language. 

1828 in Webster. x86x Hoffmann C title ) Shopping- 
dialogues in Dutch, English, and Japanese. 1880 Max 
Muller Ess. (»88i) II. 338 A Chinese vocabulary with 
Sanskrit equivalents and a transliteration in Japanese. 

Japanesque (d^cepane-sk), a. and sb. [f. Japan 
sb. + -esque.J 

A. adj. Japanese in style or manner. 

! 2883 G. AlleN in Colin Clout's Cal. 36 Delicate pink- 

| white blossom, standing out in true Japanesque relief. 
1894 IVestni. Gaz. 27 July 3/2 Like one of those patiently- 
wrought pieces of cloisonne* work with which a Japanesque 
age has made u$ all familiar. 

B. sb. A design or ornament in Japanese style. 
2884 l ’rice L is/, Tapes t ry Curtains. Designs, Early English, 

Japanesques, Persian, &c., with suitable dados. 2898 Ross 
in B. Jottson's Volpone p.. xl, He began ..his so-called 
Japanesques long before seeing any real Japane.se art. 

Hence Japan© 'squely aav., in a japanesque way. 
Japane'sque^y, japanesque tone or spirit. 

_ 189a Black Of White & Aug. 157/x That * Flower watching* 
is Japancsquely pretty. 1895 G. Allen in IVestm. Gaz. 
21 June 3/2 Its Japanesquery is delightful. 

Japanism (d^aparniz’m). [f. Japan + -ism.] 
The study of or devotion to things Japanese. 

2888 Harper's Mag. Feb. 134 Japanism — a new word 
coined to designate a new field of study, artistic, historic, 
and ethnographic. 

Japanize (d^arpanaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
trans. To make Japanese. Hence Japaniza'tion. 

1890 Miss Duncan Soc. Depart. 157 Foreigners are be- 
coming so Japaniscd. 1894 Chicago Advance 5 Apr., / In 
order to Christianize Japan, we must Japanize Christianity,* 
is a prevalent sentiment in that country. 189$. Of m Hist. 
V. 301 Such an alliance could amount to nothing less than 
the J apanization of China. 

Japanned (d^aparnd), ///. a. [f. Japan vi] 

X Varnished, lacquered, or adorned with japan 
or in Japanese style. 


1693-4 in 22 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App, v. sjSThe 
tortoise-shell room, and the japanned room. 2727 Bullock 
Woman, is a riddle !. i. 6 A japan M cane, and a brush'd 
beaver. 2727 A. Hamilton Ntr.v Acc. E. Ind. II.lv. 305 
Their lackt or japon’d Ware is .. the best in the World. 
2852 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1356 Specimens of japanned 
tea-trays. 

b. Polished with blacking. 

2750 Student 1. 93 A white Hand .. being the same to a 
Fiddler as japan’d pumps are to a Dancer. 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs Pref. (1892) 3 He wore japanned boots and 
moustachios. 

2 . Made or become Japanese. 

2889 W. Cory Lett. $ Jrnls. (1897) 540 The ‘nice’ drivel 
of lalk in Japanned parlours. 2895 IVestm. Gaz. 26 Nov, 
7/1 More will be heard later of these japanned Chinese. 

Japanner (djaparnai). [f. Japan sb. and v. 
+ -eb >.] 

X. J" 1 . A native of Japan; a Japanese, j-b. A 
Japanese ship. Obs. 

2614 J. Saris Japan (Hakl. Soc.) 198 The Towne where the 
lapanners haue their chiefe residence and Mart, is called 
Matchma. 1673 Dio den Amboyna v. i, With the aid Of 
ten Japanners, all of them unarmed. 2719 Dn Foe Crusoe 
ii. xiii, Two Japanners, I mean ships from Japan. 272$ 
— Voy. round JVorld (1840) 100 Seven or eight Chinese or 
Japanners. 2764 Mem. G. Psalmanazar 213 The young 
Japaner had been presented to the Archbishopof Canterbury. 

II. 2 . One who japans, one who follows the 
trade of varnishing with japan. 

1693 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) III. 513 To find out the 
author, who is a japanner. C1790 Iajison Sch. Ait 11. r 
Take japanners gold size of the best sort. 1846 Art- Union 
Jrul. 59 Formerly the japanner was limited to iron plates, 
tb. hwnoroits. A shoe-black. Obs. 

2725 De Foe Everybody's Business (1841) 20 These are 
called the black-guard, who black your honour s shocs^ and. 
incorporate themselves under the title of the Worshipful 
Company of Japanners. 1734 Pope Hor. Ep. t. i. 156 They 
. . Prefer a new Japanner to their shoes. 

Japanning (d^apre-niij), vbl. sb. [f. Japan 
v. + -ING 1 .] The action of japanning or varnish- 
ing with japan ; the material used in japanning, 
japan. Also aitrib. 

1688 fsec Japan v. iJ. 2724 Gay Trivia it. 166 And aids 
with soot the new japanning art. 2745 Eliza Hlyuocd 
Fan. Spectator (1748) IV. 47 We have them copied in 
painting, in japanning, and in embroidery. 2757 Mrs. 
Delany Lett., to Mrs. Derves 462 On the water is a 

Chinese ve - " 1 ~~ ' — ~ r ' A 

can make i 

pitch or Ij.m... v -- — . . . 

Japanning is the art of producing a highly varnished surJace 
cn uoed, metal, or other hard substance, sometimes of one 
colour only, but more commonly figured and ornamented. 

Japannisb (d^apee-nijj, a. [{. Japan sb. + 
-ish.J Somewhat Japanese ; Japanesque. 

2852 Carlyle Sterling vi, A splendour hovering between 
the lafiaelesque and the japannirii. 

Japanouatry. [See -lathy ] Excessive devo- 
tion to or worship of Japanese ait and customs. 

1890 Spectator 6 Dec. 832/2 The curious japonolatry which 
is current in some literary and artistic circles. 2893 
Atltenxum 24 Aug. 249/3 Examples of the Japanolatry 
characteristic of this rococo age. r 

Japano*logy. [See -LOGY.] That branch ot 
ethnology ■which relates to Japan, its people, 
history, art, etc. Hence JapanoTogist, a stu- 
dent of Japanology. 

2881 tr. NordcnskiolcTs Voy. 1 Vega' II. xvi. 321 The 
learned Japanologist, Mr. E. M. Satow. < , 

Jape (ds^ f p), sb. Also 5 chape, iappe, 0 iaip, 
7-9 Sc. jaip. [See Jape z\] 

+ 1 . A trick, a device to deceive or cheat. C W. 
since c 1515, but used by Scott. 

23. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 864, & 3e ar iolyf gentylmcn your 

iapes ar ille. Ibid. C. 57 Did not Ionas m lude suche I ape 
sum-whyle? c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 12 pif maken 
wyues and ojier wymmen hure sustris bi Iettm of fralermte 
or ojjere iapes. <72386 Chaucer Frol. 70 5 With ieyneu 
flateryc and Iapes He made the person ana the P e P Ic * ,,s 
Apes. 1496 Dives <J- Paup. (W. de W.) 1. Ivn. 9 9 l l il,e 
fende sholde dysceyue hym by Illusions & by Iapes. 150* 
Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. Ixviii, Sair I dred me for some vtner 
iaip. 1820 Scorr Mottasp. x. Subjecting yourself.. to the 
japes and mockeries of evil spirits. _ * 

+ b. Something used to deceive ; a means 01 
deception ; a deception, fraud. Obs. rare , 
e 1400 Destr. Troy in. 890 Iason for all h° I a P cs hmlc nere 
his ioy lost, Hade his licour ben to laitc. *5*3 Doupws 
AEneis 11. v. [iv.) 65 Turnand quhelis that set in, by hud u> t 
Vnder the feit of this ilk bisnyng iaip [the wooden hm^eJ- 
c 2600 Bukf.l Pilgr. in Watson Coll. Poems U706) 11.3= 
(Jam.) To haue an hole he had grit hast, Ytt in the wood 
thair wes nnne wast, To harberie that iaip. . 

T c. With reference to sexual intercourse. Obs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 272, & engendered on hem 
leauntez with her lapez ille. la *600 J. T. Grun the Come 
(1662) Prol., Heard you not never how an actors wile.. 
Coming ins [the devil’s] way did chance 10 get a jape. 

2 . A device to amuse; a merry or idle talc; a 
jest, joke, gibe. Obs. generally before ideo (not 
used by Spenser, Shaks., or their con tern porartes> 
and recorded in 17th c. Diets, as an 1 Old Word ) ; 
revived in 19th c. in literary use by Lamb, liarham, 
etc. See note to the vb. . 

c 1340 Cursor M. 2191 x (Fairf.) To here how roukmd . W 
& oliucrc or of oJ»cr lapis to roun. 2377 LaSGL. /. 1 1 . u. 
xx. 244 panne lowgh lyf..and hcldc nolynesse a ia PHJ a jb 
hcndenes>c a wa**tour. c 2386 Chaucer Pard. Prol.fr I ? 

I piecke so as yc han herd bifoore. And telle an huuurcu 



JAPE. 

false Iapes moore, ^1400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) v. 17 J?ai 
broght him furth . . and made dance before J>am and make 
iapes. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 257/x Inpe, nuga, frivolum, 
scur{f)ilitas. 1494 Fabyan Citron. vu. ccxxv. 252 He set 
all at noughte, & made of it a scofife or a iape. c *510 More 
Ptcus Wks. 14 The sayinges of wisemen thei repute for 
Iapes and very fables. 1611 R. Bradley Panes. Verses in 
Coryal's Crudities, A crue of Apes Sporting themselves with 
their conceited Iapes About a Pedier that lay snorting by. 
1678 PhillU's (ed. 4) App., Jape (old word), a jest, jeer or 
sport. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 20 All hail, 
sweet son o' Nox [.Father o’ daffin, jaips, and jokes ! 1830 

Lamb Album Verses, To Louisa til ■ v, The scoff, the 

banter, and the jape. And antics of my gamesome Ape. 1840 
Barham lngol. Leg., ‘ Leech of Poll-stone \ The bystanders 
well-pleased with the jape put upon him. 1882 Besant All 
Sorts viii. (1884) 70 The coy giggle of the young lady to 
whom he has imparted his latest merry jape, 
t 3 . A trifle, toy, trinket, plaything. Ohs. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 172 The grete galees of Venees 
. . Be we I laden wyth . . Apes and iapes, and marmusettes 
raylede, Nifles, trifles, that litelle have availede. 1488 in 
Tytler Hist . Scot. (1864) II. 391 Item twn tuthpikis of gold, 
with a chenye, ..ane hert of gold, with uther small lapis. 
1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1148 Pol. In faythe I wolde thou 
had a marmosete. Fan . Cockes harte I loue suche iapes. 
1570 .Wirir. Poems Reform, xiii. 134 God wait gif 3e be laips 
to hald in stoir, Or bony byrdis to keip in to ane Cage. 

4 . Comb., as + jape-worthy a. Obs., ridiculous. 
CX374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. iii. 122 (Cnnib. MS.) What 
difference is ther bytwixe the prescience and thilke Iape* 
worthi dyuynenge of tyresye the dyuynor. 

Jape (d^p), v. Also 5 iaapo, iappe, 6 iaip, 
(gape), 7 jap. [Jape sb. and vb. are known from 
the 14th c. ; it is not certain whether the vb. or the 
sb. came first ; their derivation is obscure. 

In form the vb. agrees with OF. paper, mod.F, jaPper to 
yelp (as a dog), whence there was also the (rare) sh.jap, and 
japerie yelping : but there appears no approach of sense be- 
tween this and the Eng. word. On the other hand, jape is 
nearly identical in sense with OF. gaber, ‘to mock, deride, 
laugh at', whence there were the sbs. gab and gabe , also 
gaberie, ‘mockery, raillery, pleasantry', gabere, gabeor , 
‘mocker’; but (notwithstanding a single instance of jaber 
in Godef.), no known phonetic laws enable us to connect 
gabe - and jape-. The suggestion has been made that the 
two French verbs are combined in the English vb. ; but of 
such a process we have no evidence. 

From its use in sense 2 l the vb. began to be held impolite 
or indecent in 16th c. (so in Bale, Speght’s Gloss, to Chaucer, 
and esp. Puttenham), was avoided by polite writers, and soon 
became obsolete. The sb. had the same fate. Both have 
been revived in 19th e., in sense 2 of the sb., 4 of the vb.J 

1 1 . trans. To trick, beguile, befool, deceive. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 65 Fader of falsness . . Iudas he 

lapede with b e Iewes seluer. £1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 
8;x Thus hath he iaped thee ful many a yer, And thou hast 
maked hym thy chief squier. c 1400 Bery/t 3458 He hath 
but I-Iapid us, and scorn yd her to fore, c 1430 I,ydg. Mitt. 
Poems (Percy Soc ) 186 Y wyl bewar..That of no Fowlar y 
wil no more be Iaped. 1463 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. II. 
142, I wold not he shuld iape hyr, for she menythe good 
feythe, and yf he wolle not have hyr, late me wete in haste. 

1 2 . To seduce (a woman); to know carnally, Obs. 
138a Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 270 Sle thi fadre, and iape thi 

modre, and thai wyl the assoile. a 1400-50 Alexander 4415 
Iupitir a Iettotire hat lapid many ladis. c 1530 Hickscorner 
in Hazl. Dodsley I. 171 He iaped my wife, and made me 
cuckold. 1576 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 312 He had rather 
that any man should gape his owne wif then kysie Jane 
Slaiter mowthe. 

tb. intr. To have carnal intercourse. Obs. 
11x450 Cov. tilyst. xii. (Shaks. Soc.) 118 Goddys childe I 
thou lyist, in fay : God dede nevyr jape so with may. 1573 
Gascoigne To Barth. IVithipoll Wks. (1587) 151 First in 
thy jorney iape not overmuch. . What laughest thou Bat 
bycause I write soplaine?..Methinks plaine dealing biddeth 
me to castThys bone at first amid my doggrell rime. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxii. (Arb.) 260. 

1 3 . trans. To mock, deride, insult. Obs. in 
16th c., but occasionally used in 1 8-1 9th c. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 19X But Jmu iapyst god & scornyst 
him. CX450 Mirour Saluacioun 118 Xristis visage hidde 
was dispisid Japed and all bespitted. 1730 Fenton Knt. of 
Shield, Urge not the wags to sneer and japs us. 1823 T. 
Mitchell Arist. II. 179 The sons of Pronapus..Oft jape us. 
4 . intr. To say or do something in jest or mockery; 
to jest, joke, jeer ; to make game, make fun, sport. 
Obs. c 1 550 ; revived in 1 9th c. 

CX374 Chaucer Troilns 1. 262 (318) Repentynge hym j>at 
he hadde euere y-Iaped Of loues folk. Ibid. 11. 11x5 {1164) 
And he gan at hym self to Iape faste.' c 1450 Merlin iv. 66, 

I trowe ye do but iape. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A v b, 
There was a grete noyse and the men and wyrnmen iaped 
togeder eche with other. X5 3 3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccxxxiii. 324 Howe is it that my lorde the prince iapeth and 
mocketh thus with me ? 1530 Palsgr. 589/2 , 1 dyd but jape 
with hym, and he toke it in good erneit. ^ 1553 Huloet, 
Iape or iest. 1858 Morris Sir P. Harpdons End 63 What 
have I done that he should jape at me? 1879 Green Read. 
Eng. Hist, xxvii. 142 The Host in the Tales japes at him for 
his lonely, abstracted air. 

Hence Ja-pingr vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Ja-pingrly 
adv., in a japing manner; + J a*pimg--stick, a laugh- 
ing-stock, a butt for jokes. 

<•1380 Wyclif Scrm. Sel. Wks. I. 4*0 Sum men..feden 
her wittis wi> sensible >ingis and japing of childis gamen. 
f 1380 in Ret. Ant. II. 50 How mo wen thei- be more takyn 
in idil than whanne thei ben maad mennus japynge stikke, 
as when thei ben pleyid of japeris? <114*0 Hocclevk De 
Reg. Priuc. 376s Dcniostenus his hondes ones putte In a 
wommans bosome japyngly. c 1440 Generydes 6135 Gener- 
»de> in laping said agavn. 1494 Fadyas Caron, vi. clviiL 
x 47 Bcrnufphus..made thereof dyuerse scoffys and iapynge 
rymes. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 1. Wks. (s 765* 25 And said in 
merry kind of japping Indeed sirs have I ta'ne you napping ? 
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Japer (d^-psj). [f. prec. + -er 
1 1. A trickster, deceiver, seducer, impostor. Ohs. 
1363 Langl. P . PI. A. Prol. 35 Iapers and Iangclers Iudas 
Children, Founden hem Fantasyes and fooles hem maaden. 
J 393 Ibid. C. xvm. 3x0 Thei seien sokliche. .That Iesus was 
bote a Iogelour, a laper a-monge j>c comune. c 1440 York 
tilyst. xxxii. 43 It is Jesus J»at japer Jint Judas ganne selle 
vs. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 33 Ye are but a mocker, 
and a taper of ladies, and that is a foule tacbe. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur vnt. xl, Me semeth by his countenaunce 
he shold be a noble knyght and no laper. 

# 2 . One who japes or jokes ; esp. a professional, 
jester. Obs. since 16th c. ; revived in 19th c. 

S Langl. P. PL B. ix. 90 He is worse Jxm Iudas {?at 
a iaper siluer, And biddeth {ie begger go for his broke 
clothes. Ibid. x. 31 Iaperes and iogeloures and iangclers of 
gestes. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 453 He (nrchc- 
bishope Rauf] usede more lawhynge and playenge pan it 
semede his staate and his age, and he was nyh i-cleped a 
iapere. cie^oPronip. Parv. 257/2 laper, nugax, nugaculus. 
c 2475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 806/20 Hie uugator , .. a 
chaper. 1550 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. 72 b, And Treuisa 
addeth ..in fyne Englysh, that thys hawtie prelate [abp. 
Rauf) was a great laper : the terme is sumwhat homelye. 
1869 Blac/ezv. Mag. Dec. 687/1 Japers, who were an inferior 
kind of minstrel, also made their appearance in these plays. 
1884 A. Lang in Harper's Mag. Nov. 894/1 Sydney Smith’s 
fame is dwindling into that of a japer of japes. 

t Japer y (d.^'pari). Obs. [f. prec. : see -ebt.] 
1. Trickery, deception. 

2496 Dives Paup. 1. xxxiv. (W. de W.) 73/2 That they 
suffre only by fantasy by dreme & by Iapery of the fende. 

2 . Jesting speech; ribaldry; a jest. 

CJ340 Cursor til. X0131 (Trin.) pis book is of no iaperie 
[ Cot/ . ribodi] But of god & oure ladie. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. * 57 6 (Hark) After his comep synne of Iapers 
pat ben b e deueles apes For h a y maken folk to laughen at 
here iapes or iaperie as folk doon at ]>c gaudes of an ape. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. n. ii. 138 This seiyng is to be cast aside 
as a laperi. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xxvii. 85 The hoste 
..beleuyd that those wordes had bene spoken in iapery. 
Japh.eti.an (d^afrtiau), a. and sb. \i. Japheti 
or J&phcth + -IAN.] a. adj. = next. b. sb. A de- 
scendant of Japheth, one of the sons of Noah. 

1850 J/ Jordan in Chr. Sabbath ii. 52 They were derived 
from a different family of Taphetians than the Greeks, [bid. 
53 The Hindus are not of Shemitic but of Japhetian origin. 
1887 I. Taylor in Nature 20 Oct. 597/2 The pre-scientific 
Japhetian theory and the Caucasian theory., have long 
been abandoned. 

Japhetic (d^afe-tik), a. Also Japetic, [f. 
Japheth (or L. Japelus ) + -ic.] Of or belonging 
to Japheth, one of the sons of Noah; descended or 
supposed to be descended from Japheth ; some- 
times applied to the Indo-European family. 

1828 Webster s- v., The Japhetic nations, which people 
the North of Asia and all Europe. Japhetic languages. 
1843 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 136 The Indo-European or 
Japetic people. 1865 W. Smith O. Test. Hist. (18767 37 
The allusion to the light complexion of the Japhetic races. 
1877 Dawson Orig. World xii. 260 A spontaneous growth 
of the Japetic stock scattered by the Cushite empire. 

So Japhetite (d^-fetait), also Japhethite, a 
descendant of Japheth. 

X863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. ix. 2s The Persians, the 
Macedonians, and the Romans, who were all Japhethites. 
1877 Dawson Orig. World xiii. 268 The Japbetiies of the 
Bible include none of the black races. 

Japing; -ly : see under Jape v. 

Ja’pish, a. [f. Jape sb. + -ish 1 .] Of the 
nature of a jape ; inclined to jest. Hence Ja’p- 
ishly adv., Ja pishness. 

2882 Sat. Rev. 4 Nov. 598/2 Surely a man of some japish- 
ness.. might be fished out here and there. x88 8 Ibid. 15 Dec. 
7x4/2 Stockton’s Bee-man ofOrn is acollection of Mdrchcn, 
writ j'apishly, and of varying value. 

Japon, obs. form of Japan. 

Japoaate (d^wpontf't). Chem . [f. Japon-ic + 
-ate tic.] A salt of japonic acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 1x7 The Japonatcs 
do not crystallize, but dry into hard masses. 

i* Jap o* iiian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Japon, Japan.] 
A. adj. Of or relating to Japan ; Japanese. ^ 

1613 Fukchas Pilgrimage (1614) 526^ A Iaponian King 
had erected three thousand . .Temples, with houses adjoyned 
for the Bonzii. 1738 {G. Smith) Curious Relations II. 278 
After his death the Japonian Army withdrew from Coria. 

B. sb. A native of Japan, 
xfioo Hakluyt Voy. III. 857 The laponians being fur- 
nished with brazen ordinance. 1627 tr. Bacons Life <y 
Death (1651) 2 x The Japonians are longer-Iiv’d than the 
Chineses. 1679 Confnement 32 His Neighbours slight 
him, and there’s not a Man, But looks as strange, as a 
Japonian. 

So + Ja ponite sb., a Japanese. 

1613 Purch as Pilgrimage (1614) 525 Between him and the 
King of China hapned warres about the Kingdome of 
Coray, which the laponites left upon his death. 

Japonic (djapp-nik), a. [f. as prcc. + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to Japan; Japanese. 

Japonic earth \ catechu, terra japonica. Japonic acid : 
CiaHioOj, a form of tannic acid obtained/rom catechu. 

1673 Ray Journ. L<r.u C., Milan 245 Chinese and Japonic 
manuscripts 27x0 T. Fuller Phann . Ex temp, icu 
Powder'd Japonic Earth. 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. 
(1790k 275 The size of a nutmeg of diascordium , or the 
japonic confection. 2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Botlies 
xi6 By this absorption of oxygen, the catechuic add U 
changed into japonic acid. 1859 Fow nes Man. Chem. 457 
Japonic acid is a black and nearly insoluble substance, 
soluble in alkalies and predpitated by adds. 


JAB. 

Hence Japo'nically adv., in Japanese style ; 
Japomicizc v., to make Japanese, to Japanize. 

1ES9 Academy 27 July 656 A sort of tale . . illustrated 
‘ japonica) ly’. _ 1850 Athcnxum 30 Aug. 284/1 Japanese 
place-names, .japomeued in pronunciation. 

Japonize (d^arpJnaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -izk.] 
trans. = Japanize. 

2899 Eng. Hist. Rnu Apr. 224 note, Many place-names 
all over Japan are of Ainu origin, japonised. 

So Ja’ponism, Japonizing action or practice; 
following of the Japanese fashion. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 29 Alar. 380/1 Cockney Taponism, applying 
an impossible Fuji-no Yarna on a ground of saffron. 

Jaquenette, altered form of Jaconet. 

J aques, obs. form of Jakes. 

Jar (^301), sbj- Forms; 6 gerra, 6-7 iarre, 
7-8 jarr, 6- jar. [Goes with J.vr. v. Sense 7 
appears to be independently taken from the vb. ; 
and in sense 8 there may be an independent opera- 
tion of the same echoic or onomatopoeic process 
which gave rise to the yb. and sb,] 

I. A sound or vibration. 

1 . A harsh inharmonious sound or combination 
of sounds; + spec, in Mus., A discord (obs.). 

. 1 553 T. Wilson Rhct, (15S0) 169 Composition.. is an aple 
joynyng together ofwoordesinsuche order, that neither the 
care shall espie any gerre, nor yet [etc.]. 1586 W. Massie 

Marriage Serm. at Tro fjord, A litlc iarre in musick is not 
easily espied. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 5 If lie compact 
of iarres, grow Musical), We shall haue shortly discord in 
the Sphtarcs. 2655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv . 
11746)359 When the Jars of Crowders shall be thought good 
Music. 2781 Cowter Conversat. 502 With rash and awkward 
force the chord he shakes, And grins with wonder at the jar 
be makes. 3842 D’Isiiaeu A men. Lit. (1867) ?;8 The critic's 
fastidious ear listens to nothing but the jar of rude rhymes, 
f 2. A vibration or tick of the clock ; cf. Jau v. 2. 
Obs. rare. 

i6xx Shaks.' Win t. T. 1. ii. 43, 1 loue thee not a Iarre o’ 
th* clock, behind What Lady she her Lord. 

3 . A quivering or grating sound ; a tremulous or 
harsh vibration of sound. 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech t T.'.The impulse, .shakes and 
agitates the whole tongue, whereby the sound is affected 
with a trembling jar. 18:3 Scott Rokcby v. iv, Bolt and 
bar Resumed their place with sullen jar. 2885 R, L. & F. 
Stevenson Dynamiter'll. 9 House after house echoed upon 
his passage with a ghostly jar. 

4 . A vibration or tremulous movement resulting 
from concussion, esp. a movement of this kind 
running through the body or nerves; a thrill 
of the nerves, mind, or feelings caused by, or 
resembling the effect of, a physical shock. 

c 2815 Jane Austf.n Persuas. xii, She. .ran up the steps to 
be jumped down again. He advised her against it, thought 
the iar too great. 1833-34 Coed's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 37X 
Such exercise as gives a general jar to ibe animal frame, as 
riding a hard-trotting horse, a 1853 Robertson Led. i. 
(1858) 100, 1 know what it is to feel the jar of nerve gradually 
cease. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 231 It is a jar to the 
mind, like coming down three steps without notice. 

H. 5 . Discord, want ofharrnony, disagreement ; 
a divergence or conflict of opinions, etc.; fa dis- 
crepancy of statement (obs.). 

1548 Udali., etc. Erasm. Par. John x. verse 19 There fc! 
a newc iar in opinions amonjj the people. 2593 Bjlson Govt. 
Christ’s Ch. 21 The Jarre in the number of the Judges, 

I labour not to reconcile. 26x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 
x6 Not. .admitting discord, and iarre in things whereof the 
one should be as the true exposition of the other. 1893 
in Barrows Part/. Relig. II. 837 [If] there has been no such 
jar in the original creation as the doctrine of sin implies. 

0 . Discoid manifested in slrife or contention; 
variance, dissension, quarrelling. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. 11. ii. (1867) 4 j Alone to bed she 
went. Ibis was their beginnyng of iar. 1590 Spenser 
F. 0 . 11. ii. 26 He maketh warre, he maktth peace againe, 
Ana yett his peace is but cdnlinual iarre. 2658 IVhale 
Duty Man xv. r 2 The continual conversation that is 
among them . . will be apt to minister some occasion of jar. 
X781 Cowi'ER Exposiul. 294 Thy senate is a scene of civil 
jar. 1850 Tennyson* In Mem, xciy, They can but listen at 
the gates, And hear the household jar within. 

b. A dissension, dispute, quarrel. Now used 
chiefly of petty (esp. domestic) broils. 

2583 Babington Commandm. v. (1500) 1S6 Brawles. iarres, 
and vnkindnesse betwixt roan and wife before their children 
and seruants. 2682 Bunyan Holy War xi. Now there were 
no jars, no chiding ..in all the Town cf MansouL 1700 
Dr\'J3es J y al. <y Ate. 11. 428 The vanquish'd pony shall 
their claim relea.se, And the long jars conclude in lasting 
eace. 2848 Bright Sp., Ireland 25 Aug., Ireland has long 
_ een a land of jars and turmoil. 1853-7 Trench Proverbs 
L 20 Women's jars breed men’s wars. 2887 JvssorP Arca*ly 
2. 5 Once or twice a family j^r put two households at war. 

C. At (a.) jar, + at jars : at discord, in a state of 
dissension or variance. J* To Jail at jar : to fall 
out, to quarrel (cbs.) Cf. A jau-. Now rare. 

2553 A els Privy Counc. Eng. 2 3 July tp* A letter 

to the Mayour and townes men of Exccstre willing thera 
. . to contynnewe in frendsbip with . the gentlemen with 
whome they were lately at jarre. 1586 J. HqokKz Hist, 
/ret. in Holinshsdl I. £2/2 The citizens and Ormond hisarrmc 
fell at some iar. 1603 Ksou-ts Hitt. Turks (i 6 j 3) 122 The 
German Princes were still at a jarre about the chvice of 
their Emperors. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk s, Sen-. 74 An 
hugger-mugger of meddlesom being* all at jars. 1784 J. 
Barky in Led. Paint, vi. US43) 220 The hues of colour in 
the sky and distance must frequently Lc at jar with the 
light and shade of the advanced parts, 1859 I. TaVLo* 
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Logic tn ThtoL 139 The life seen and temporal, and the life 
eternal axe at a jar. 

T XT, 7 . A method of connecting the bit and the 
rods or cable in an apparatus for drilling rocks by 
impact, by means of which, at each up-stroke a jar 
of the bit is produced which jerks it upwards 
though it may be tightly wedged in the hole. 

a 1864 GeSNER Coal, Petrol, ,, etc. (1865) 28 The downward 
stroke of the walking-beam releases the Auger Stem and 
Bit for an instant as the Jars slide together, and they fall 
the distance necessary to penetrate the rock, and are again 
lifted by the Jars on the upward stroke. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Jars, a part of percussion-drilling apparatus 
for deep holes . . which by producing at each up-stroke a 
decided jar of the bit jerks it up. 1883 Century Mag. July 
33 0/1 T he ‘jars’, two heavy bars linked together; 

XV. 8. A representation of the harsh vibratory 
sound made by certain birds and insects, used to 
form their popular names, as Jar-bird, Jar-fry, 
Jab-owl ; hence transferred to the animal, etc., as 
in Eve-jab, Night-jab. 

Jar (d3ar), sb. 2 Forms : 6-7 Iarre, 7-8 jarr, 
7- jar. [a. F. jarre (16th c. in Godef. Compl.) 
=* Pr. jarro, Sp., Pg.jarra, jarro , It. giara (for- 
merly also giarra, zara), a. Arab, jarrah , 
earthen water-vessel. (The Eng. may be in part 
directly from Sp.)] 

1. A vessel of earthenware, stoneware, or glass, 
without spout or handle (or having two handles), 
usually more or less cylindrical in form. Orig. 
used only in its eastern sense of a large earthen 
vessel for holding water, oil, wine, etc. (See quots.) 

Leyden jar, an electrical condenser consisting of a cylin- 
drical glass jar lined inside and outside nearly to the top 
with tin foil, the inner coating being connected at the top 
with a brass rod which ends in a knob. 

1592 J. Twitt in Hakluyt Voy.* (1606) III. 568 Wee 
descryed a frigat. .wherein were 22.iarres of copper-money, 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 469 At the dore there is a 
great iarre of water, with a.. Ladle in it, and there they 
wash their feete. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. 48 ? 1 found that 
. . hanging some lead in the iarres, it continued perfect 
good. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. xxv. 499 The 
Glass did ..fall down to the bottom of the Jar. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Abbe Conti 19 May, The galleries. . 
are adorned with jars of flowers. 1750 F ranklin Lett,, etc. 
25 Dec., Wks. 1840 V. 255 The shock from two large glass 
jars, containing as much electrical fire as forty common 
phials. 1832 Hand-bk. Nat. Philos. II. Electr . viii. 34 
(U.K.S.) This instrument having been made known prin- 
cipally through the experiments of Kleist, Cuneus, and 
Muschenbroeck, at Leyden, the name of the Leyden phial , 
or Jar, was generally applied to it. 1846 Grote Greece il 
xxiii. (1862) IL 563 The jars and pottery of Korkyra enjoyed 
great reputation. 

2 . Such a vessel and its contents ; hence, as much 
as a jar will hold, a jarful. Formerly a measure 
of capacity varying according to the commodity. 

1598 Florio, Giara, Giarra , .. also a certaine measure of 
liquid things, which we call a iarre. 1656 Blount Glossogr ., 
Jar (Span, jarro . with us it is most usually taken for a 
vessel of twenty Gallons of Oyl. 1706 Philuts, Jarr 0/ 
Oil, an Earthen Vessel containing from 18 to 26 Gallons; 
A Jarr of green Ginger is about a Hundred Pounds Weight. 
1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 56 Sir, Spain has sent a thousand 
jars of oiL 1848 L. Hunt (title) A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as jar radiation , jar-like 
adj. j f jar-glass, a low glass vessel shaped like 
a gallipot. 

1603 Plat Delightesfor Laiiies (16 05) § 52 Put it vp in 
gaily pots or iarre glasses. 1652 Culpepper Eng. Physic . 
256 Take a flat glass, we call them jarr glasses, strew in 
a lair of fine sugar. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispcns. (1713) 
274/2 Keep it in a Jarglass or Gally-pot, tyed close over 
with a wet Bladder, for Vse. 1880 A. Wilson in Gcutt. 
Mag. CCX.LVI. 42 These animals are given to eject water 
from their jar-like bodies. 189* Pall Mall G. 5 May 6/2 
The discharges of a Leyden jar were sent through the 
primary wire of an oil induction coil. The wave-length of 
the jar radiation was three hundred metres. 

J ar, sb. 3 arch, or colloq. [Later form of char. 
Chare sbP, turn, turning: see Ajar 1 .] In the 
phrases on (1 upon ) the jar , fon (a) jar , fat jar , 
on the turn, partly open, Ajar 1 : cf. Cuare sbP z b. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^r Selzf. y The fulfilledness or per- 
fection of the will in the next life, will not be in a standing 
at jar, and wavering alike towards good and evil. 1707 J. 
Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (tqog) 45 Finding a Door 
upon the jar. 1767 H. Brooke. Fool o/QuaL (1859) I. 311 
The door was on the jar, and, gently opening it, I entered 
and stood behind her unpcrceived. 1777 Sheridan Seh. 
Scattd. it. ii, She never absolutely shuts her mouth, but 
leaves it always on a*jar, as it were, thus. 1794 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett Ellen II. 212 She found .. the hall door on jar. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, ‘1 see Mrs. Bardell’s street 
door on the jar '* 4 On the what ? ' exclaimed the little judge. 
' Partly open, my Lord said Serjeant Snubbin. 

Jar (djaj), v. Forms: Ofi iarr(e, 6 gorro, 
ier, oharro, 7-S jarr, 6~ jar. [This vb. and its 
accompanying sb. J Alt 1 are known only from the 
16th c. In origin prob. echoic, varying with 
girre, cr.arrt, representing (with trilled r) a con- 
tinued harsh vibratory sound. Words phonetically 
akin are churr, chirr, charh (OE. ccareian ), chirk , 
etc., with various verbs expressing vocal sound in 
other languages.] 

I. 1 . iutr. To make or emit a harsh grating 


sound; to make a musical discord; to sound 
harshly or in discord with other sounds. Also fig. 

1526 Skelton Dk. Albany 378 Ye muse somwhat too far, 
All out of joint ye iar. 1543 Udall Erasrn. Apoph. 76 b, 
Thei would bestowe greate labour and diligence to sette the 
strynges in right tune, and had maners gerryng quite and 
clene out of all good accorde or frame. 1576 F leming Panop L 
Epist. 115 Iarringe } andsnamngeat melikedogs. 1598DRAY- 
ton Heroic. Ep. xi. 124 The British Language, which our 
Vowels wants, And iarres so much upon harsh Consonants. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. v. Wks. 1856 I. 131 The 
strings of natures symphony Are crackt and jar. 1642 
Fuller Holy Prof. St. 1. viii. 21 Though with the clock 
they have given the last stroke, yet they keep a jarring, 
muttering to themselves a good while after. 1658 tr. Portals 
Nat. Magic vi. xiii. 189 If it . . ring clearly, it is whole ; if 
it do jar, it is cracked somewhere. 1709 Addison Tat Ur 
No. 257 r 10 She jarrs and is out of Tune very often in 
Conversation. 1734 Watts Reliq. Juv. iv. (1789) 10 Rivers 
of peace attend his song.. He jars; and, lol the flints are 
broke. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. iv, Perchance my heart 
and harp have lost a string, And both may jar. 

f b. To produce a harsh or grating sound on or 
as on a musical instrument. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 93 Many other good 
men iarryng alwayes upon the same stryng, mistooke the 
note as I did.' 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 
185 Brauely did he drum on this Cutwolfes bones .. tarring 
on them quaueringly with his hammer. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. Wars m. xlyiii, Which like the tunes of the Celestials 
are .. Compar’d with which Arion did but iar. 
f 2. intr. Of a clock (or, of minutes) : To tick.. 
Also (in quot. 1593 ) traits. To cause to tick. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. v. 51 My thoughts, are minutes; 
and with Sighes they iarre Their watches on vnto mine 
eyes, c 1594 Kyd Sp. Trag. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 122 
The bells tolling., the minutes jarring, and the clock striking 
twelve. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy xv. evii, He heares no 
waking clocke, nor watch to iarre. 

3. intr. To strike against something (or each 
other) with a grating sound, or so as to cause 
vibration ; to clash. Const, upon , with , against . 

2665 [see Tarring ppl. a. 2]. 17x3 Steele Guardian 

No. 143 T 1 He came, .encumbered with a barof.cold iron 
..it banged against his calf and jarred upon his right heel, 
as he walked. 1820 Scott Lady of L. it, xvii, As broad- 
sword upon target jarred. 1877 Mrs. Ouphant Makers 
Flor. xiii. 327 His boat of life had already jarred upon the 
soft shores of the eternal land. , 

4. intr. "With reference to the sensation caused 
by discordant sound : To sound harshly in (obs.), 
or fall with harsh effect on , the ear. Hence, To 
strike with discordant or painful effect upon the 
nerves, feelings, mind, conscience, etc. 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 63 Hyt sounyth veray yl, hyt 
jarryth in myn yerys, to gyue such powar to blynd fortune. 
1850 Merjvale Rout. Emp. (1865) IL xiii. 208 Of all bis 
audacious innovations, none, perhaps, jarred more upon the 
prejudices of his countrymen. 2851 Thackeray Eng. Hunt. 

1. (1863) 57 His laugh jars on one’s ear after seven score 
years. 2874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 5. 322 The iniquity of 
the proposal jarred against the public conscience. 287s 
W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 78 There was something 
in her manner., which jarred painfully on his feelings. 

5. intr . Of the body affected : a. To vibrate 
audibly; to resound, clatter, or rattle with a grating 
or grinding sound, b. Hence (withont reference 
to sound) To vibrate, shiver, or shake, from an 
impact or shock. 

*735 Wesley Wks. (1830) I. 21^ The ship shook and jarred 
with so unequal grating a motion. 2742 Plant in Phil, 
Trans. XLII.' 40 We had a great Shock; it made my 
House shake much, and the Windows jar. 2791 Cowper 
Iliad xx. 203 The incumber’d earth jarr 71 under foot. 1879 
Cassells Techtu Educ. IV. 102/r May be applied to the 
doors and windows., where subject to jar or vibrate. 

6 . traits . To cause to sound discordantly. 

*633 tr. Bp. Halls Oecas. Medit. § 80 When once they 
[bells] jarre, and check each other., how harsh and un- 
pleasing is that noise. 1839-40 De Qujncey Casuistry 
Wks. 1858 VIII. 500 Every impulse of tad health jars or 
untunes some string in the fine harp of human volition. 
1863 Whittier A ndrew Rykmans Prayer 207, 1 alone the 
beauty mar, I alone the music jar. 

7. To cause to vibrate ; to shake into vibration ; 
to trill. In quot. 156 S to grind (the teeth). 

2568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 101 And break the 
bragges of emssed curres, that iarTe their teeth at thee. 
1790 Walker Prottounc. Diet. Introd. §419 The rough r 
is formed by jarring the tip of the tongue against the roof 
of the mouth near the fore teeth. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk., Westm . Abb. (1859) 129 It [the music] fills the vast 
pile, and seems to jar the very walls. 1859 W. Collins 
Q. of Hearts (1875) S3.The blow must have jarred the hand 
of Shifty Dick up to his very shoulder. 2860 O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Breakf-U vii. (Paterson) 250 A sudden gust.. jars all 
the windows. 

b. To cause the nerves or feelings to vibrate 
painfully, to send a shock through. 

2789 Mrs.Piozzi fount. France, etc. I. 12 The fine paved 
road, .jars the nerves terribly. 2795 Southey Joan of Arc 
v. 393 Discord of dreadful sounds That jarr’d the souk 
1821 Byron Cain m. i. 135 Since That saying jars you, let 
us only say— -Twerc better that he never had been bora. 

8 . To injure by concussion or impact. 

1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost viii. 214 If you take In 
band a musical instrument that has been broken or jarred, 
all its notes Jangle in discord. 1898 P. M anson Trop. 
Diseases 259 This blood comes from the wall of an abscess 
jarred and lorn by the succussion of the harassing cough. 

b. To roughen, as by concussion or impact. 
x8.. O. Uyrnk Artisan's Hantibk. 338 (Cent.) The face 
of the polishing-lap is hacked or jarred. 


9. To drill by impact, as a rock ; to use a drill- 
jar upon : cf. Jar jA 1 7 . (Funk.) 

10. To drive by a jarring sound. 

1820 Byron Mar. Fal '. ui. ii. 540 Mao, thou hast struck 
upon the chord which jars All nature from my heart. 

•IL II. intr. To be out of harmony or at dis- 
cord in character or effect; to be at variance; to 
disagree; to conflict. Of persons (obs.), or of 
opinions, statements, systems, etc. 

2541 R. Copland Galyen’s Terapeut. 2 Eiij, In this 
thynge almost all the maysters of medycyne do agre, albeit 
that in sondry thynges they iarre. _ 1563 A. Brooke (title) 
Agreemente of sondry Places of Scripture, seeming in shew 
to iarre. 1579 Tomson Calvin’s Scrm. Tint. 49/2 ’I he 
Gospell is not a doctrine jarring from the Iawe that Moses 
published in Gods name. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 793 Orders 
and Degrees Jarr not with liberty, but well consist. 1764 
Churchill Gotham ui. 577 Making those jar, whom Reason 
meant to join. 2873 M. Arnold Lit. <$• Dogma (1876) 16S 
This verse . . jars with the words which precede and follow, 
b. To come into conflict, to clash. 

1622 Burton Auat. Mel. 1. i. 11. xi. (1631) 30 They often 
jar, Reason is overborne by Passion. 2711 Steele Sped. 
No. 174 ? x, And yet those Interests a*re ever jarring. 1851 
G. Brimley Ess., Wordsw. 140 Clashing sympathies jarred 
the more harshly within him. 

12. intr . To be at strife or active variance ; to 
quarrel ; to dispute, bicker, wrangle. 

1550 Latimer Last Scrm. bef Edw. FI Serm. (1562) 125 
They will ier now a dayes one with an other, excepte they 
haue all. Ibid. 125 b, When they, haue ierred they haue 
both gon to wracke. 1587 Higgins in Mirr. Mag,, Brett tuts 
xxxi, O rather now, my sonnes, leaue of to iar. c 2592 Mar- 
lowe Jrw of Malta ji. ii, We will not jar about the price. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 94 If intestine Broils aliarm 
the Hive,. .The Vulgar in divided Factions jar. 1742 Young 
Nt. Th. 11. 176 Body and soul, like peevish man and wife, 
United jar, and yet are loth to part. 2840 Lady C. Bury 
Hist, of Flirt xi, We were everlastingly jarring and saying 
disagreeable things to each other. 

1 13. trans. To bring to disunion or discord. Obs. 
C1615 Sylvester tr. H. Smith's Map of Mate, We build 
and batter, ioyne and iarre, We heap and scatter, make and 
xnarre. 1628 Feltham Resolves 11. [i.l Ixxii. 208 4 Giue it to 
the fairest was it, which jarr’d the Goddesses. 

Hence Jarred (d 3 aad),///. a. 

1892 Anne Ritchie Rcc. Tennyson, etc. nr. vii. 211 He 
was in a jarred and troubled state. 1899 La Rosebery m 
Daily News 28 Oct. 6/5 This little island.. viewed.. with 
such jarred ambition by the great Empires of the world. . 

Ii Jararaca (d^arara'ka). [Native name m 
Tupi-Guarani.] A venomous serpent of Brazil 
(Bothrcps Jararaca) of the family Crotalidx . 

26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 842 Snakes, as the Iara- 
raca, of. .foure kinds, of muskie sent, one ten spannes long. 
1708 tr. Nieuhpjf's Brazil in Pinkerton Voy. (1808) XIV. 714 
1 he serpent Jararaka is short, seldom exceeding the length 
of an arm to the elbow. 2825 A. Caldcleugh fmv. S. 
A mcr. I. ii. 40 The jarardca is sometimes, .six feet in length. 

t Jarbe. Sc. Obs. [app. var. of Gerbe ; a. 1 \ 
gerbe, OF. jarbe sheaf.] Apparently ‘a knot in 
form of a sheaf * (Jam.). 

2578 lav. R. IVardr. (1815) 264 A belt of knottis of 
peril and reid curall and jarbes of gold contemng xlm 
knottis of peril. 2579 Ibid. 288 Ane belt of kuottis of 
peril amatistes and jarbis of gold betuix. 

Ja-r-bird. [Jar sbP S.] Local name of the 
Nut-hatch. 

2768 G. White Sclbornc xvi. {2875) 60 My; countrymen 
talk much of a bird that makes a clatter with his bill against 
a dead bough,' or some old pales, calling it a jar-bird. .. it 
proved to be the Sitta ettropxa (nuthatch). _ 

II Jarde. Farriery. Obs. [F. jarde, ad. It. 
giarda , med.L. giarda , jardai] = J AltDOJf . 

1727 Bailey vol. II, fat-dees , Jardons. 2755 Johnson, 
Jardes (French), hard callous tumours jn horses, a' little 
below the bending of the ham on the outside, 

Jarden, obs. form of Jordan (almond). 

]) Jardiniere ( 3 nrd/ny|T). [F., = a female 
gardener, a gardener's wife, a pot or stand for 
flowers.] An ornamental receptacle, pot, or stand 
for the display of growing flowers within doors, or 
on a window-sill, balustrade, or other part of 
a building ; also for the display of cut flowers for 
the decoration of the table, etc. 

2842 Lady Blessington Idler in France I. Small 
jardinieres are placed in front of each panel of looking* 
glass. 2873 Miss Thackeray Wks. (1891) I. 
care, you will knock over the jardiniere cried Mrs, i aimer. 
1884 F. Boyle Borderland 321 Superb old braziers lately 
fashionable as jardinieres. , , 

II Jardon. Farriery. Obs. [F. jarden, ad. 
It. giardone , augmentative of giarda JaunE-J 
A callous tumour on the leg of a horse, a little 
below the bending of the ham on the outside. 

c 1720 W. Giuson Farrier 1 s Guide JI. Ixxvm. C*73®) f 5 *34 
All those hard Tumors., whether they be Spavins, Jardon , 
Curbs, or any other kind. 2797 Sporting Mag. A- 
A Jardon is a swelling on the outside of the bock, proceea* 
ing from a kick or some accident. 

Jardyne : see Jordan (almond). . 

t Ja*recork« Obs. [f. jare , of unascertained 
origin + Come sb.~] A kind of purple or red 
dye-stuff, obtained from various lichens. 

.*483 Act z Rich. Ill, c. 8 Quo nul tmetour nautcr F«*}{1 
tinct . . ascun drap launs ouesque crvbel on corkc 
iarecorkc sur peine de forfeiture et perdicion de xlx. J 4"3 
<r. Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 3 § 3 Diem, .usen lo die sreat qua": 
tite as well of fyne as of course Clothes with Orem II 
Corkc brought from beyoude the See called Jaiccoik* 
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JARGONIZING. 


r In Cowell’s Interpreter 1607, this word was misprinted 
I arrack, and this blundered form, was handed down as' a 
kind of cork so called in the law dictionaries of 17th and 
18th c., and in the^ general dictionaries of Phillips, Coles, 
Bailey, and Asb, still appearing in those of HaJliwell and 
Wright, 

Jarfalcon, etc., obs. forms of Gerfalcon. 
Ja’r-fly. [Jar sb. 1 8 .] A winged insect of 
the family Cicadidm , so called from the shrill 
jarring sound which it produces. 

1880 New Virgin. I. no Insects. .. There is the thing 
t-hey call the 'jar-fly for instance. .. It makes a noise like 
a watchman’s rattle. 

Jarful (d^auful). [f. Jar sb. 2 + -ful.] As 
much as a jar will contain. 

1866 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 7/3 The New Year’s allocution of 
the Emperor Napoleon, .seems to have been as mellifluous 
as a jarful of Narbonne honey. 

‘ t Jarg*, v. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 6 girg, 
[Echoic : cf. Jar sb. 1 and v. } Chare, Chirk.] 

1 . intr. Of a door or gate : To make a creaking 
noise, to grate, jar, vibrate. 

1513 Douglas vEncis 1. vii. 57 The bras in durris iargis on 
the marble hirst. Ibid. vi. \x. 88 At last with horrible 
soundis trist Thai wareit portis, iargand on the hirst. War- 
pit wp braid. Ibid. vii. xi. 33 Wythin that girgand hirst 
also suld he Pronunce the new weyr. a 1600 Drayton 
Mortimer. Nij, The hugging casements which the fierce 
wind dryues, Puts him in mind of fetters, chaynes, and gyues. 

2. fig. i To waver, to flinch* (Jam.). 

<11614 J. Melvill Mem. (Wodrow Soc.) 69 He .. nevir 
jarged a jot ather from the substance of the cause, or forme 
of proceiding thairin. Ibid. 142 Mr. Andro (Melvillj never 
jarging, nor daschit a whit, withe magnanimus courage .. 
planlie tauld the King and Counsall, that [etc.J. 

Hence Jarg (also jerg, jirg, girg) sb. Sc., a 
creaking noise. 

1820 Hogg Whit . Even. T. II. 42 (Jam.) Thilk dor gyit 
ay. .thilk tother jerg. 1825-80 Jamieson, Jarg, Jerg, a 
harsh grating sound, as that of a rusty hinge. 1893 Crock- 
ett Stick it Minister 148 The sofa gied an awfu’ girg. 
f Jargaunt, a. Obs . rare. [Form and origin 
uncertain : the MSS. read chargannt , chariant . 
Cf. Jargon sb. 1 and z>.] ? Chattering. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xvii. (1555) Lj b/i And yet 
they be as Iargaunt as a pye. 

t Jo/rgle, v. Obs. Also 6 iargol. [a. OF. 
jargoillier , - ouiller , - outlier (also gar-) to warble 
as a bird, munjiur as a brook, chatter, prob. f. an 
onomatopoeic base jarg-, garg~ : see Jargon sb. 1 ] 
intr. To utter a harsh or shrill sound ; to chatter, 
jar. Hence J* Ja-rgling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 39 The iargolyne of the suallou gart 
the iay iangil. 1597*8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. iv, Her husband’s 
rusty iron corselet ; Whose iargling^ sound might rocke her 
babe to rest. 1600 Eng. Helicon Fiv, Harke, sweete Phil, 
how Philomel!, That was wont to sing so well, Iargles now 
in yonder bush, Worser than the rudest T[h]rush. 
f Jtxrgogle,v. Obs. traits. To confuse, jumble. 
169a Locke 3 rd Let. Toleration in. 92, I fear, that the 
jumbling of those good and plausible Words in your Head 
. . might a little jargogle your Thoughts, and lead you 
hoodwink’d the round of your own beaten Circle. 

Jargon (d^aMgan), sb. 1 Also: 4 iargoun, 
girgoun, -un, 5 gargoun, (7 ier-, jur-, gergon, 
jargono). [a. OF. jargon, -ou/t, gargon , g/iar- 
guit, gergon, warbling of birds, prattje, chatter, 
talk; = It. gergo, gergoite ; cf. Sp. gerigoitza , for- 
merly girgoitz (Diez), Pg. geringonfa. Of uncertain 
origin (see Littre, & Diez s. v. gergo ) ; perh. con- 
taining the same radical garg-, jarg- as jargoillier : 
see Jargle.] 

1 . The inarticulate utterance of birds, or a vocal 
sound resembling it ; twittering, chaptering. 

This early sense, which became obsolete in the 15th cent., 
has been revived in modern literature, sometimes with a 
mixture of sense 5; cf. Jargon v. 1. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 604 He was al coltissh ful of 
ragerye And ful of Iargon [v.rr. Girgoun, -un] as a flekked 
pye. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 264 Sche (Medea] made 
many a wonder soun.. And riht so as hir jargoun strangeth, 
In sondri wise hir forme changeth. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 
3148 Thre ravenes hyghteadoun, And made a gret gargoun, 
1830 Longf. Return of Spring 6 With beast and bird the 
forest rings, Each in his jargon cries or sings. 1853 Kan a 
Grinntll Exp. xliii. (1856) 396 The snow-birds increase in 
numbers. .. It is delightful to hear their sweet jargon. 

2 . A jingle or assonance of rimes, rare. 

1570 Levins Manip. 163/42 Iargon, rime, fibula, metrica. 
1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 103 Later that evening 
some Power sent me to my writing-table, with a jargon of 
rhymes in my head. 

<J. Unintelligible or meaningless talk or writing ; 
nonsense, gibberish. (Often a term of contempt for 
something the speaker does not understand.) ^ 

1 34^70 Alex. <5- Bind. 462 Swiche wordus of wise we 
wilnun to lere, pere nis no iargoun. no iangle, ne iugge- 
mentis falce. 1624 Bedell Lett. iii. 66 Which we must 
remember the Romanisus vnderstand by this Iargon. 1658 
Bramhall Cotuecr. Bps. iii. 42 It had bene a thousand 
times more materiall then all this Iargon. 1678 Cudwortm 
Intel l. Svst. 1 . v. 651 When Religion and Theology . . is 
made Philosophy, then is it all meer jargon and insignificant 
non-sence. *722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 12 
Alchymy.Js found to be mere Jargon and Imposture. 1816 
J- Wilson City of Plague it. iii. xoo Cease, cease that 
jargon About sights seen in the city. 1876 Fawcett PoL 
Scon. tv. vii. fed. 5) 628 The laws of rating [in the case of 
railways an a water- worksjare simplyamass of heterogeneous 
and contradictory jargon. 


f 4 . A conventional method of writing or con- 
versing by means of symbols otherwise meaning- 
less ; a cipher, or other system of characters or 
signs having an arbitrary meaning. Obs. 

*594 Bacon in Life $ Lett. (1862) I. 284 The letters afore- 
said, written in jargon or verbal cipher. 1643 5 Vrs. A". 
fames in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) V. 393 They had cyphers and 
jargons for the king and queen, and great men of the 
realm; things seldom used but either by Princes or their 
Confederates. 1678 Butler Hud. Lady's Answ. to Knt. 
76, I. .can unriddle, by their tones. Their mystic cabals, and 
jargones. 1708 Burnet Lett . (ed. 3) 250 She [a deaf child] 
had formed a sort of Jargon in which she could hold con- 
versation. 

5 . A barbarous, rude, or debased language or 
variety of speech; a * lingo * ; used esp. of a hybrid 
speech arising from a mixture of languages. Also 
applied contemptuously to a Language by one who 
does not understand it. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. n. § 8 Besides the Jargon 
and Patois of severall Provinces, I understand no lesse then 
six Languages. 1697 tr. C'tess D'Aunoys Trav. (1706) 131 
She now mixes Italian, English, and Spanish with her own 
natural Language, and this makes such a Jargon [etc.]. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 203 Others had the 
Levant Jargon, which they, call Lingua Frank. 1755 
Johnson Diet. Pref. § 86 A mingled dialect, like the jargon 
which serves the traffickers on the Mediterranean and Indian 
coasts.. 1874 Sayce C om par. Philo t.\\. 67 They [the pagans 
of antiquity] could discover in a foreign language nothing 
but a barbarous jargon. Ibid. v. 184 The Negro jargon of the 
United States. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 3. 288 ‘ Oxford 
Latin.’ became proverbial for a jargon in which the very 
tradition of grammar had been lost. 

6. Applied contemptuously to any mode of speech 
abounding in unfamiliar terms, or peculiar to a 
particular set of persons, as the language of scholars 
or philosophers, the terminology of a science or 
art, or the cant of a class, sect, trade, or profession. 

1651 Hobiies Lcviath. iv. xlvi. Abstract essences and 
substantiall formes. For the interpreting of which Iargon, 
there is need of somewhat more than ordinary attention. 
1704 Swift’s T. Tub Bookseller to Rdr., It would.. pass for 
little more than the cant or jargon of the trade. 17x7 
Bullock Woman is a riddle il 18 , 1 see, Mr. Vulture, you 
are a perfect master in the jargon of the Law. 1762 Kamf.s 
Elent. Crit. (1833) 485 Space and time have occasioned 
much metaphysical jargon. 1825 Lytton Zicci ii, I should 
tell you in their despicable jargon that my planet sat darkly 
in your house of life. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars vii. 
324 The jargon of the German mystic was exactly what he 
wanted in his present state of mind. 

7 . A medley or ‘ babel ' of sounds. 

X7TI Addison Sped. No. 165 r x Our Soldiers . . send us 
over Accounts of their Performances in a Jargon of Phrases, 
which they learn among their conquered Enemies. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) iv. i, That savage 
jargon of yells, brays and screams familiarly but feebly 
termed 'The cries of London’. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 
in. viii, Dissonant hubbub there is ; jargon as of Babel. 

b. transf Any mixture of heterogeneous ele- 
ments. rare. 

17x0 Addison Whig Exant. No. 4. 37 Such a Jargon of 
Ideas, such an Inconsistency of Notions such a Confusion 
of Particles that rather puzzle than connect the Sense. 

8. at t rib. and Comb. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer J544 The gloom Of cloister’d 
monks and jargon-teaching schools. X729 Savage Wan- 
dercr 1, Sudden a thousand different jargon-sounds, Like 
jangling bells, harsh-mingling grate the ear. 1770. Bar- 
rington in PhiL Trans. LX. 60 Little . Mozart .. imme- 
diately began five or six lines of a jargon recitative 
proper to introduce a love song. 1887 H. Knollys Sk. Life 
Japan 281 At the end of four months I should have been 
able. .to go ahead with what I may call jargon fluency. 

Hence Ja'rgonal a., of the nature of jargon or 
sound without sense ; Ja-rgfonisli a., resembling 
or characteristic of a jargon. 

x8i6 Q. Rev. XVI. 28 That inflated and jargonish style 
which has of late prevailed. 2831 in Mirror XV II.. 299/1 
Away, then, with the jargonal pretence that English singers 
cannot acquire a good and pure Italian pronunciation. 

Jargon, jargoon (dgaugsn, djugK-n), sk- 
[a. F .jargon (1762 in Diet. Acad.), ad. It . giar- 
gone (Hatz.-Darm.), Ulterior derivation obscure : 
Hatz.-Darm. compare OF. jagottce , jargnttce 
(in St. Bran dan), variants of jacinth (see Ja- 
counce) ; but most etymologists identify it ulti- 
mately with Zircon, Pg. zarcao , Arab, 

zarqun. (Both the hyacinth or jacinth and the 
jargon are varieties of zircon.)] 

A translucent, colourless, or smoky variety of 
the mineral zircon, found in Ceylon. 

a. 1769 Pub. Advertiser 29 May 3/4 Rough and polished 
Emeralds .. Topazes, Jargoons. 1825 Hone Every day 
Bk. I. 1526 These borders are studded with . . jargoon 
diamonds. 1883 Church Prec. Stones iv. 28 The diamond 
and the jargoon do not improve or bring out each other’s 
qualities, for they have too many points in common. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clockni. 215 The Zircon, the 
Hyacinth, and the Jargoon are silicates of zirconia. 

X797 Monthly Mag. III. 206^ The hyacinth .. consists 
. . more than six-tenths of Its weight oQa peculiar earth, 
now known under the name of jargon, zircon, or circoaia. 
1668-72 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 1079 The name hyacinth in- 
cludes the bright-coloured varieties of zircon ; . . the greyish 
or brownish kinds are called zirconite. A variety frem 
Ceylon, which is colourless, or has only a smoky tinge, and 
is therefore sold for inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon. 


Jargon (dsw-rgan), v. Also 4 iorgoune, 5 
-onne, (7 gargon). [a. OF. jarg-, gargon tier, 
•ouner, F. jargonner, to warble, chatter, jabber, 
talk, f. jargon Jargon sb. 1 ] 

1 . intr. To warble, twitter, chatter. Cos. from 
15th to 19th c. : see Jargon sb. 1 1. 

71x1366 Chaucer Rom. Roseyi 6 These birdcs..Laies cf 
loue, full well souning Thei songen in her iargoning. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 318 She withali no word may sounc 
But chitrc and as a brid iargoun e. 1480 Caxton Ovids 
Met. xiv. xiii, The birdes that iargonned ou the ryver.. 
made her to slepe. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. xvi, All 
little birds that are How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargon ing } 1849 Longf. Havana gk xv. 
Pr. Wks. 1SB0 II. 335 A cage, in which sundry canary- 
birds . . were jargoning together. 1892 A. Lang Grass cf 
Parnassus 10S Far in dim fields cicalas jargoned. 
b. trails. To utter by warbling, warble. 

1894 Tablet 22 Dec. 566 Never mavis or merle Jargoned 
such roundelays. 

2 . intr . To utter jargon ; to talk unintelligibly. 
1570 Levins Manip. 164/42 Iargon, nugari. 1823 Blackr.o. 

Mag. XIII. 69 If he jargons thus, he can expect nothing 
else. 1850 Carlyle Lattcr-d, Pampk. ii. 29 Disappear, 

I say; away, and jargon no more in that manner. 

b. trails. To utter in a jargon ; to prate about 
in a jargon. 

1805 [sec below]. 1825 J. Wilson Noct. Arnbr. Wks. 1855 
1. 31 In such slang he jargons the characters of Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

Hence Jo/rgoned ppl. a., Ja'rgoning vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; Ja'rgoner, one who uses jargon. 

_ ? a 1366 (see x]. 1623 Cockeram, Gargoninf, strange speak- 
ing. 1798 [see 1]. x8os Robkrdean m Spirit Pub/. Jmls. 
(1806) IX. 249 The jargon'd phrase. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
I. nr. iv. Mere idle jargoning, and sound and fury. 1875 
Howells Foregone Concl. 18 His car was taken by the 
vibrant jargoning of the boatmen. x8co O. Crawkurd 
Ron tut the Calendar in Portugal p 3 lie [the serin] fills 
the air of spring and early summer u ith his eager jargoning. 
1893 W. G. Colungwood Life Ruskin I. no He took it 
out of the hands of adepts and initiated jargoners, 

Jargonal, -ish : see under Jargon jAI 
Jargonelle (dsajgbne'l). Also -el. [a. F. 
jargonelle ‘a very gritty variety of pear’ (Littre), 
dim. of jargon Jargon sb.-] 

An early ripening variety of pear. 

Orig. applied, as in Fr., to an inferior variety, but already 
by 1733 transferred to that called in Fr. Cuisse M attaint. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint . m. 1. 123 Here is a particular 
List of those [Pears] which I know to be so Bad, that I 
Counsel no Body to Plant any of them. Summer-Pears 
.. 8. The Jargonnelle. *733 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. 
Pyrus, Jargonelle, .is certainly what all the French Gar- 
deners did formerly call the Cuisse Mad.un. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Aut. Break/. -f. iv. (1865) 32 Some arc ripe at 
twenty, like human Jargonelles, and must be made the 
most of, for their day is soon over. 1853 Mrs. Oliphant 
Laird Nor law L 22 The white gable wall of the manse, 
obscured with the branches of its jargonel tree. 1B94 Times 
25 Oct. to/s That prettiest and earliest of aJi pears, the 
Jargonnelle. 

b. Short for jargonelle pear essence , Amyl- 
acetate, C & H U . C 2 H a 0 2 , used as flavouring for 
confectionery. 

Jargonesque (-e'sk), a. rare— 1 , [f. Jargon 
j 6.1 + -esque : cf. mod. F. fargonnesque (R. 
Estienne in Littre).] Characterized by the use 
of jargon, composed in jargon. 

1884 Si. James's Gaz. 28 June 7/1 The plan of the book 
is to make a vocabulary of the jargonesque ballads li.e. 
Villon’s ballads in jargon]. 

Jargonic (d^aig^-nik), a. 1 [f. Jargon sb. 1 , + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a jargon. 

1819 ‘ R. Rauelais ’ Abeillard 4* Heloisa 189 Enveloping 
jargonic slang. 1834 Disraeli Rev. Epick xvii, Jargonic 
strife ! Man fights for syllables And worships words, 1894 
Sat. Rev. 24 Mar. 3C9 Villon’s Coquillards of 1450, Seem to 
have taken their jargonic name from the scallop-shells of 
Compostella. 

Jargonic (d^ajg^nik), a. 2 [f. Jargon sbP + 
-ic.] Pertaining to the mineral jargon. 

1796 Kir wan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 14 jargonic Earth, or 
jargenia.. has. .been foundonly in the stone called Jargon, 
or Circon, of Ceylon. z8z8 in Wecster. 1847 in Ckaic. 

Ja’rgonist. rare. jT. Jargon sb 1 + -isr.] 
One who affects or uses a jargon. 

1782 Miss Burney. Cecilia iv. ii, 'And pray of what 
sect’, pid Cecilia, 'is this gentleman 7 ’ ‘Of the sect of 
jargonists*, answered Mr. Gosport. 1829 Examiner 176/1 
One of the most crotchety sophist 1 :, and atfliciing jargonists 
in Parliament. 1878 F. Hall in Nation XXVI. 345/1. 
Jargonize (dsaugonaiz), v. [f. J ABC. ON sij 1 
+ -ize. Cf. OF. gargoniser to jargon (J495 in 
Godef.).] a~ intr. To talk jargen or a jargon, 
b. trails. To bring {into a condition) by means 
of jargon ; to translate into jargon, lfcr.ce Ja'r- 
g'oniziujj ppl . a . ; also Jargoniza'tloa, the 
action of jargonizing or using a jargon. 

J803 J. Bristed Pedestr. Tour IL 583 As there 15 no., 
book by which the jargon may be learned, u.e candiuatc 
for a diploma muu Le taught to jargonize by an animal 
called a grinder, whose business ic is to drill ia to the head 
of his pupil, .the questions and answers, which wflJ pass and 
re-pass in ihe examining rooms during the time A jargomra- 
lion. i2o8 Benthasi Sc. Reform 23 Principle and practice 
of jargon izat ion. 18x2 Rtiigior.isnt 63 Cecil » jargonizing 
1 pupils all. 1825 BLickxv. Mag. XVII. 604 Hc uvtd to pay 
the Morning Chronicle sometimes to let him jargonize ;a 
1 their columns. i3z5 Examiner 607/1 A prevalent done,. 
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to jargonise the weak and unprincipled family of the Stuarts 
into a portion of sentimental public favour. 1887 A. Birrell 
C. Bronte 180 Novels are supposed to treat of life, and life 
refuses to he jargonized. 

y Jarir. Old Cant. A seal. 

155* Awdelay Brat. Vacab. 4 A counterfaite Lisence, 
which they call a Gybe, and the seales they call larches. , 
1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 78 They [counterfeit sailors] 
have ahvaies a Counterfeit Pass or License which they call 
a Gybe, and the Seals thereunto Jarkes. 1818 Scott H rt. 
Midi, xxix, ‘This is a jark from Jim Ratcliffe’, said the 
taller, having looked at the bit of paper. 

Hence f Ja'rkman, an educated beggar, who 
fabricates counterfeit passes, licences, and certifi- j 
cates for others. 

zs5t Awdf.lay Frat. Vacab. s A Iarkeman [< mispr . 1573 1 
lackeman] is he that can write and reade, and sometime j 
speake latin. He vseth to make counterfaite licences which I 
they call Gybes, and sets to Seales, in their language called 
Iarkes. 1567 Harman Caveat xv. 60 Thesetwo names, I 
a iarkeman and a Patrico, bee in the old briefe ofyaca- j 
bonds. ..A Iarkeman bathe his name of a Iarke, which is I 
a seale in their Language, as one should make writinges 
and set seales for Iycences and pasporte. 1622 Fletcher 
Beggar's Bush 11. i, Come, princes of the ragged regiment. . 
Jarkman, or patrico, cranke, or clapperdudgeon, V rater, or 
abram-man. 1624 Bp. Moumtagu Gag* iii. 35 A counterfeit 
passe made by some jarkman under an hedge for a rogue. 
1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood hi. v. {Oath Canting Crew), 
No jarkman, be he high or low. 

7 Following the misprint in the 1575 ed. of quot. 1561, 
Jackman has been sometimes taken as the right form. 

1608 Dckker B elm an Rond. D iij, Some in this Schoole of j 
Beggers practise writing and reading : and those are called I 
Iackmen. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 81. 

11 Jarl (yiUl), sb. Hist. Also yarl. [ON. 

( = OE. tori Earl), orig. * a man of noble birth * ; 
hence used as the title of hereditary Norse and 
Danish chieftains ; later, of the royal liegemen next 
in rank to the king whom they followed.] An 
old Norse or Danish chieftain or under-king. 

Applied by modern historians to those of Scandinavia, 
and to those of Orkney, Shetland, and the Western Isles of 
Scotland. The OE. contemporary form was eorl, applied 
to Danish leaders and to viceroys or governors of the great 
divisions of the kingdom under Cnut, whence Earl, q.v. 

1820 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (ed.3) I. iv. iii. 479 Then humble 
kingdoms, jarlls, and nobility appeared. 1829 Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) II. 40 These northern districts [of Scotland] 
had for many centuries been more accustomed to pay their 
allegiance to the Norwegian yarls, or pirate kings. 1839 
Keichtley Hist. Eng. I. 38 Five Danish Kings and seven 
laris were slain. 1B61 J. A. H. Murray Week in Orkney 

12 Sigurd, the first Jarl, in alliance with Thor>tein the red, 
Norse Jarl of* the Hebrides, conquered all Scotland north 
of the Grampians. 

lienee Ja*rldom, the territory governed by a 
j.irl ; Jaxless, the wife of a jarl; Jarlsliip, the 
office or function of a jarl. 

1820 Turner Anglo-Sax. (ed. 3) I. tv. iii. 480 Among their 
little kingdoms and jarlldoms. 1847 I. A. Blackwell in 
Percy's Transl. Mallet’s North. Antiq. 141 note , We are not 
told whether Sigurd’s fair Countess or Jarle.ss accompanied 
him. x86x J. A. H. Murray Week in Orkney 11 Ridding 
them of the piratical Vikings, and bestowing the jarlship of 
them upon Sigurd brother to Rognvald. Ibid. 23 When 
Rolf the Ganger, the third successor to the Jarldom, found 
Orkney too narrow a sphere. 

f Jarl, v . Obs . rare. Also iarle. [app. a 
derivative of Jab v/] iittr. To quarrel, fall out. 

1580 Sidney Lett. A". Sidney 18 Oct. in A. Collins Sidney 
Collect. Lett. (1746) I. 285 The odd 30/. shall come with the 
Hundred, or els my Father, and 1 will iarle. *11586 — 
Arcadia 11. (1622) 22s What if Ladaps a better morsell find 
Then you earst knew ! rather take part with him Then iarle. 

Ja*rless, a. [f. Jar sbA + -LESS.] Free from 
jar or jars ; causing no jar. 

1876 Blackic Songs Relig. <5- Life 6 j Nor can the well- 
timed courses Of earths and moons Ring to the stroke of 
blind unthinking forces Their jarless tunes. 1888 Pall 
Mall C. 31 Jan. 5/2 The smooth, jarless, but sadly sugges- 
tive hammock. 

Jarman, obs. form of German a. 1 
J am soy, obs. form of Jersey. 

Jarosite (d^wwsait). Min . [Named 1852 
from Barranco Jaroso, in Spain : see -ite.] A 
hydrous sulphate of iron and potassium, occurring 
usually in yellowish rhombohetlral crystals. 

1854 Dana Min. fed.’ 4) 389 Jarosite. .in ay be isomorphous 
with nlunite. 1833 M. F. Hcddle in Eucyd. Brit. XVI. 
402/2 Jarosite. .fibrous in nodules or incrusting. 

Jar-owl, jarr-owl. [Jar sb.i 8.J A local 
name of the goatsucker or night-jar. 

t83*-5 Jess* Gleanings (1843! 297 The Caprimulgus- is 
kiuwn in different parts of England by the names of the 
dor-hank,.. jarr-ow), churn-owl,. .and night-jarr. 

Jarr(e, obs. forms of Jar sb. and v. 

JarrafF: see Giraffe. 

Jarrah (d^arra). [Anglicized adaptation of 
Jerryhl , the native name in West Australia; called 
in Sir Geo. Grey’s Glossary (1S40) djar-rail, in 
Mr. G. F. Moore’s (1S84) djarryl. (Morris 
Austral English.')'] The mahogany gum-tree 
{Eucalyptus marginata) of West Australia ; the 
timber of this tree, remarkable for its durability. 
Also aitrib. as jarrah forest, -timber, -tree. -wood. 

186S T re its. Bet. 635/2 Jar rah, a durable West Australian 
nood. like mahogany, the produce of Eucalyptus rests at a. 
1873 Tcollute Austral. <$• N. Zeal. II. 102 It may be that 
After aU the hopes of the Wcst-Australian Mica when, will 


be realized in jarrab-wood. 1894 Q. Rev. July 180 Jarrah 
and other Australian hardwoods, .used for street-paving in 
London. 1897 Hlustr. Loud. Ncsvs 1 May 598 Jarrah . . is 
especially suitable for submarine structures such as jetties 
and wharves, as it resists the ravages of the teredo navalis. 
Jarring (dja-rig), vbl. sb. [f. Jar v . + -ikg 
The action of ttie vb. Jar. 

1 . The production or utterance of a harsh grating, 
creaking, or vibratory sound ; a sound of this kind ; 
harsh dissonance ; discordant sound. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 11. viii. 187 Certelne 
salvages with dogges heades. .that make a very terrible 
charringe with their mouths. 2567 Dhant tr. Horace , Art 
Poetry , What though sum iudges cannot marke the iarringe 
ofa rime, 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. lxix. 281 It was 
a most dreadfuil thing to hear the discord and jarring of 
those barbarous Instruments. 1820 Byron Mar. Fal. 1. i. 
11 He hears the jarring of a distant door. 

2 . Vibration caused by concussion ; agitation of 
the nerves or feelings, as from a physical shock. 

1775 Phil. Trans. LXV. 192 The great jarring [was] con- 
sequent upon taking off the old rafters. 1873 J. Richards 
Woodworking Factories 152 The jarring communicated to 
the foot is disagreeable, and often injurious in heavy work. 
x88o Le Conte Sight it Coarse vibrations are perceived by 
the nerves of common sensation as a jarring. 3893 Winning 
of May iii, The sense of leisure and culture., rested her 
nerves after their long jarring in cramped noisy quarters. 

3 . Discordant or conflicting action. 

3581 J. Bell H addon's A nsiv. Osor. 172 b, By what 
nieanes can you forge unto us such a crafty devise of larryng, 
in so uniforme an agreement of Iudgement, betwixt Luther 
and Calvin el 169$ Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 60 
Natural Things will continue. .without Jarring, Disorder, 
or Invasion of one another. 3773 Sin J. Reynolds Disc. v. 
(1876) 365 A harsh jarring of incongrueut principles. 

4 . Quarrelling, disputing, wrangling. 

1574 StudleY tr. Bale's Pageant Popes hi. 49 After 
wrangling and iarring betwene him and Theophilact. 3649 
Cromwell Let. Nov. in Carlyle , If the Father.. be so kind, 
why should there be such jarrings and heart-burnings 
amongst the children? 17x9 D’Urfey Pills (1872) I. 32 
Strange jarring I know ’Twixt the High Church and Low. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. iv, Nothing but untempered 
obscure jairing; which breaks forth ever and anon into 
open clangour of riot. 

Ja*rring’,///- a. [f. Jar v . + -ing -.] That jars. 

1 . Sounding with harsh or rough vibration ; 
grating; hence, inharmonious, discordant, out of 
tune; grating upon the ear or ( IransJ. ) the feel- 
ings or nerves. 

1553 Huloet, Iarrynge or discordyng, discrcpans , dis - 
sonus [etc.], a 1593 H. Smith Semi. (1637) 451 A note 
above Ela is a jarring note, and ahvayes makes a discord in 
the haimony. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 169 A Bell, if it haue 
a Rift in it, . . giueth a Hoarse and Iarring Sound. 1667 
Milton P. L. if. 880 Op’n flie With impetuous recoile and 
jarring sound, Th’ infernal dores. 1773 Phil. Trans. LX11I. 
283 The wild note . . of the bulfinch .. is a most jarring and 
disagreeable noise. 1803 T. Beddoes Hygeia III. ix. 201 
Creaking wheels, jarring windows. 

2 . Striking with a concussion ; causing vibration. 

1665 R. Hooke Microgr. vi. 13 Another Instance of the 

strange loosening nature of a violent jarring M otion. a 173a 
Gay (J-\ My knees tremble with the jarring blow. 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 238 The jarring effect of a blow. 

3 . Discordant, conflicting, clashing. 

1661 Boyle Style of Scnpt. (1675) 95 Writings, allcdg'd 
. . to countenance their jarring opinions. 1763 Falconer 
Shipwr. Proem 1 While jarring int’rests wake the world to 
arms. 3849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 226 Their jarring 
inclinations and mutual concessions gave to the whole 
administration a strangely capricious character. 

4 . Quarrelling, disputing, wrangling. 

1628 Ford Lover's Mel. 11. i, A young lady contracted to 
a noble gentleman, .being hindered by their jarring parents, 
stole from her home. 1780 Cowper Nightingale <5- Glow- 
worm 27 Hence jarring sectaries may learn Their real inter- 
est to discern, a 183a Mackintosh \Vks. (1846) II. 474 The 
suspicion and jealousy of jarring parties. 

Hence Jarringly adv ., in a jarring manner. 
Ja'rrixgness, the quality of being jarring. 

3583 Bauingjon Commandm. 1. (1590) 34 That they [the 
strings of an instrument) sounde iamnghe and out of tune. 
1833 LyttoS Eugene A. 1. x, The answer sounded jarringly 
on the irritated nerves of the disappointed rival. 3865 Pall 
Mall G. 22 Apr. 11 Self-complacency which implies jarring- 
ness to others, and pococu rant ism. 

Jarrit : see Jeuid, Moorish dart. 

Jarrock, erroneous form of J.vbecork. 

Jarry (d.^a-ri), a. rare . [f. Jab sb. 1 + -v.] 

Abounding in jarring or jars. 

3583 StanYIIURST JEneis 1. (Arb.) 19 Theese flaws theyre 
cabbans wyth stur snar iarrye doe ransack. 

Jarsey, obs. form of Jersey. 

Jarvey Cdsauv]), sb. colloq. Also jarvy, jarvie. 
[By-form oijat'vis or Jervis, personal name.] 

1 . A hackney-coachman. Now frequently ap- 
plied to the driver of an Irish car. 

fi795 Grose Dtcl. Vttlg. T. t Jarvis, a hackney coachman. 
i8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Jervis's upper benjamin , a 
box, or coachman’s great coat.] 1820 Blacfr.o. Mag. VI. 391 
To see him through the jarpf jarvies pushing. _ x86* Sala 
Accepted AdJr. 184. I seek in vain for the old jarsey with 
his many-capcd Benjamin, :88a Scrjt. Ballasting Eaper. 
ti. igTlic driver [of a hackney-coach] was called a jarvey, 
a compliment paid to the class in consequence of one of 
them named Jarvis having been hanged. 

1 2 . A hackney-coach. Obs. 

18x9 Blackw. Mag. V. 639/3 He had a large loaf stuck 
upon the pole of the Jarvie in which he travelled. 1841 
Motley Corr. (1889) I. iv. 76 The droskies, the most awkward 


and inconvenient of all jarvies. 1868 H. C. R. Johnson- 
Argent. Aljs 163 A most wonderful and antique coach 
something like an enormous ghost of one of the Londoa 
jarveys of fifty years ago. 

Hence Ja*rvey v. intr to act the jarvey, to 
drive a carriage. 

1826 Sporting Mag. XIX. 18 No one can pronounce that 
person a ‘good whip’ who has only been seen jarveyin-* 
along a turnpike level road. 

Jasane, variant of Gesine Obs., lying-in. 
f Jasch. Sc. ,Obs. rare~ l . [app. onomato- 
poeic : cf. mod.Sc. /ass a dash, the noise of a 
severe blow (Jamieson).] The dash of a wave. 

' 15x3 Douglas ASncis xi. xii. 70 That with hys bulrar.d 
iaschis and out swak With hym he sowkis and drawismony 
stane. 

Jasey (dy'-zi). Also jasy, jazey, jazy, Sc. 
jeezy. [According to Forby = Jasey: see quot. 
1825.] A humorous or familiar name for a wig, 
esp. one made of worsted. 

£•1780 G. Parker Life's Painter 157 Wig, Jasey. 1797 
Mary Robinson Walsittgham IV. 8 Dash my jasey, if I 
wasn't threatened with the pillory. X824SCOTT Red gauntlet 
ch. xx, The old gentleman in the flaxen jazy. a 1825 Forbt 
Foe. E. Anglia, Jasey , a contemptuous name fora wig, or 
even a bushy head of hair, as if the one were actually, and 
the other apparently, made of Jersey yarn, of which this is 
the common corrupt pronunciation.^ 1848 Thackeray For:, 
Fair lxii. 1899 Besant Orange Girl 11. xviii, He wore the 
o!d jasey with a broken pigtail. * 

Hence Jaseyed (d3^'*zid) a., wigged. 

1883 L. Wingfield A. Rowe I. ix. 203 Was ever jaseyed 
person so perfidious ? 

-Jasmine, -in (d^m-smin), jessamine, -in 
(d^e'samin). Forms: a. 6 gesmine, iasmyne, 
6-7 iesmin(e, iasmine, 7 iassmine, 7- jasmin(e. 
/ 3 . 6 gessemina, (gethsamine), iacemine, 6-7 
iesemin(e, iessemiue, -yne, 7 jesamin, -an, 
jeci-, geci-, gessamin(e, jasemine, 8 jessemiu, 
jas(s)amine, 7- jessamine, S- jessamin. 7. 6 
gelsemine, 6-7 gelsomine, 7 jelsomine, (gel- 
som). [Of this there are 3 types: a. jastnin{e, 
corresp. to F .jasmin, + josinin (Pare l6lh c.), Sp. 
jazmin , + jasmin, Pg. jasinim, Ger. jasmin, Du. 
jasmijn , It. gesmi'no, Bot.L. jasminwn ; B. jessa- 
min{e, in 16th c. also gessemine, = obs. 16th c. 
F. jas{s)emin, jessemiu, josimin, gensemin ; a and 

0 are united by such forms as gesmine , jesvtin J 
7. gel-, jelsomine = It. gelsotnino. Of these a and 0 
are both in current use, jessamine being the more 
popular, and also frequent in the^ poets, jasmine 
more common with botanical writers; 7 is obs. 
All the European forms derive fi ora the Arabic 

yds{a)min , adopted from Pers. ydsmin, 
also yds/nan , and ydsam, with which cf. Gr. 
IdafXTj, laajxehaiov, laafuvov jnjpov, name ofa Peisian 
perfume, pi ob. oil of jasmine, in Dioscorides.] 

1 . a. orig. The plant Jasmimtm ojficinale, z 
climbing or ascending shrub with fragrant white 
flowers, long naturalized in Southern Europe, and 
grown in England since the 16th c. ; hence, b. 
Any species or plant of the botanical genus /as - 
milium, comprising shrubs, often of climbing 
habit, chiefly natives of the warmer regions of the 
Old World, with white or yellow salver-shaped 
flowers ; several of which are cultivated for their 
beauty and fragrance, while some yield an oil used 
in perfumery. Also the flower of any of these. 

Next tp the Common or White Jasmine, the ordinary 
‘jessamine’ of EnglLh literature, the best known w t lie 
Yellow-flowered, J. jruticans ; other species are cuRivateu, 
the total number known being about ninety. 

a. 1578 Lytk Dodoens vi. ii. 657 Iasmine growelh in maner 
of a hedge or quickeset. 3597 GcRarde Herbal 11. cccxxix, 
The yellow Iasmine differeth not from the common white 
Gesmine. 3663 Cowley Verses & Ess., Garden UD09; 
1 17 Who, that has Reason, and his Smell, Would not among 
Roses and Jasmin dwell ? 3676 Dbydkn Aurengz. IV. >• i?55 
What sweets so e’er Sabean springs disclose, Our Indian 
Jesmine or the Syrian rose. 3796 Coleridge A w. nan ip 
left place Retircm. 6 In the open air Our myrtles blossomed , 
and across the porch Thick jasmins twined. Jpcrj Lrabbe 
Par. Reg. in. 315 Where jasmine trails on timer Mdc tnc 
door. 1883 Garden 9 Sept. 233/2 The golden Jasmine 
{Jasminum aurenm) L really golden. . 

0 . 1563 Turner Herbal 11.19 b, JesemmprGelbsaimne.a 

1 suppose is called in Greke iasme, and it is the flower wn * 

of the oyle called in Dioscorides oleum 3 asm 1 mi m is made. 
1563 Hvll Art Card. (1593) 1 3 That sweet tree or Home 
named Iacemine. 3597 uerahde Herbal *1. cccxxv, *ne 
be found at this day fewer sorts of Iasmine:.* * * 
Gessemine ..Great White Gessemine.. Yellow Iastnme. d 
I asmine. 1594 Spenser Amcrctti Ixiv, Yong 
Iessemynes. 1622 Mabhu tr. Aleman's Gusman « A‘j. j • 
11. x. 200 Gecimines, Muskc-roscs, & other sw'cet flow 
1637 Milton Lyndas 133 The tufted crowtoc and pai 
gessamine. 1657 R. Ligon Barb a docs (1673) 15 Other J 
..good to smell to, as Mirtle, Jesaman. 1707 Cut {of. _ 
H tub. Card. 252 If we graft the Spanish JesManu**- 
Spanish Broom, the Flowers of the Jesscuun will g* • 
yellow. 1719 Young Revenge iv. i, In yonder arbour 
with jessamin. 1838 Dickens O. ‘twist xxxiv, A cot lag c- 
room, with a lattice-window: around which were clusters e 
jessamine and honeysuckle. . . 

V- 1597 Geuardk Herbal it. cccxxy, Iasmine orGeUcmir 1 • 
3598 i-Louio, Gelsotnino, .. gelsomine or ge>nnnc. 

Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 1 30 Simplicity, more white uu 
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Gelsomlne. 165a C. 15 . Stafylton Herodian xiv. 115 Light 
Torches, Gclsoms, Odours and Musk Roses. 

b. With qualification, applied to plants of various 
other genera : as 

Arabian J. = Night J. (see below); Bastard J., the 
genus Cestrum, natives of S. America and the W. Indies; 
Cape J., Gardenia Jlorida and G. radicans ; Carolina J., 
G titanium nitidum ; Chili J., Mandcvilla suaveotens ; 
French J., Calotropis precerei, a shrub found in Southern 
Asia and Africa, also called French Cotton ; Ground J., 
PasscHnct S teller i (Treat. Dot. 1866); Night J., Nyctanthes 
A rbor-tristis, a shrub or small tree of Southern Asia, allied 
to the jasmine, with fragrant night-blooming flowers. 
Red J., PI m: tie Ha rubra, a \V, Indian shrub with fragrant 
red flowers; Wild J., 'of Jamaica, a species of Pavetta * 
{Treat. Bot.) ; ‘of the W. Indies, Faramea o ioratistima 
and the genus Ixora' (Miller) ; see also quot. 1879. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 315 Jasmine, Arabian, 
Nyctauthes. [Eight others named.] 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) V. 1723 The,. odoriferous gardenia, or Cape Jasmine. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvL 209 Cestrum or Bastard 
Jasmine, .requires a stove to keep it alive in these northern 
countries. 1866 Treat. Bot. 715 fi Mandcvilla..ts. climbing 
shrub, a native of Buenos Avres. whence it was first intro- 
duced, under the name of Chili Jasmine. 1879 Britten 
& Holland Plant'll., Jessamine, Wild, Anemone nentorosa. 
Dumfriessh. 

2 . A perfume derived from the flowers of the 
jasmine or jessamine. 

1670 Moral Stale Eng. 16 They would daub their Heads 
with a whole pot of Jasmine at once. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury ill. 128/2 To put Jecimin on the palms of your 
hands and rub it on the hair. Mod. Price Lht , Perfumery 
..Jasmin. 

alt rib. and Comb as jasmine or jessamine 
bower, jloiver, grove , leaf, wood ; j. -bordered adj.; 
t j.-butter, an ointment perfumed with jasmine; 
fj. -water, a perfume made from jasmine- flowers. 
Also in names of plants resembling jasmine, as 
j.-box, the genus Phillyrea ; j. -mango, j.-trea 
Red Jasmine (see I b) ; j.-wood, Ochna Mauri- 
tiana (Miller Plant-n . 1884). 

1833 F. M. Pbard Contrad. xviii, Standing together in 
the *jessamine-bordered window. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 78 j* 2 The fragrance of the "jessamine bower is lostafcer 
the enjoyment of a few moments. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
With the flowers whereof "Jesemin Butter is made. 1644 
Evelyn Diary 15 Oct., The perfumes of Orange, Citron 
and "jassmine flowers. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 761 
From "jasmine grove to grove. 1832 Tennyson Margaret 
v, Let your blue eyes dawn Upon me thro’the*jasmlne-Ieaves. 
1749 L\dy Luxuorough Lett, to Sheustone 14 Mar., I send 
you half the "jessamine-water I have left. 1712 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs I. 61 Tins Wood .. bears the Name of "Jessa- 
mine-Wood from its Flowers. 1870 Disraeli Lothair 
lxxvi, A large pipe of cherry or jasmine wood. 

Hence Jaaminsd, jenaamlncd (-ind) a., 
adorned with jasmine or jessamine. 

1827 G. Darley Sylvia 17 The jasmined cottage in the 
glen. 1840 W. Kennedy Poems 41 The trellised porch.. 
Was jessamined and honeysuckled o’er, 
t Jasp (d.^asp). Now rare or Obs. Also 4-7 
ia3ps, 5-6 Sc. iesp. [a. F. jaspe (Ph. dc Thaun, 

1 2th c.), = Sp., Vg. jaspe, ad. L. iaspis ; see Jasper.] 
~ Jasper 1. 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. v. 25 Ass saphyr in selver 
semly on syht, Ase jaspe the gentil that lemeth with lyht. 
1382 Wyclif Isa. liv. 12, I shal sette iasp [1383 ixspis] thy 
pynacies. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 257/2 Iaspe, stone, iaspis. 
*5x7 Torkingtqn Pilgr. (1884) 70 A box with grene Iaspys. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 569 As iesp, iasink, and 
margaretis mony one. 1591 Spenser Pis. Bcllay ii, The 
floore of Iasp and Emeraude was dight. 1648 Gage west, 
hid. xii. (1655) 44 Wrought of Marble, Iaspe, and other 
black stone, with veints of red. 1900 Daily News 15 Apr. 
5/5, I have seen the most expensive map in the world. . . 
The 86 departments of France are represented by as many 
varieties of Siberian ja-p. 

b. Jasp ■ opal = jasper-opal (see Jasper sb. 3 b). 
18S8 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 199 J asp-opal .. Opal containing 
some yellow o.xyd of iron and other impurities, and having 
thi color of yellow jasper with the lustre of common opal. 

J'a’spacbate ja*spagate. Min . 

[a. F.yaspagate, ad. L. iaspachdtes (Pliny), a. Gr. 
lacmaxaTT}?, f. taan-ts jasper + a^dr^s Agate.J 
The same as agate jasper : see Jasper i. 

* /as/f achates must have been an agate in which bluish and 
greenish shades (Iaspis) predominated * (Dana Min. 195'. 

1748 Silt J. Hill Hist. Fossils 489" Greenish brown 
Variegated Agate. The Jasp- Agate of the Antients. x8xx 
Pinkerton Petral. 1. 99 Opake ; sometimes translucent on 
the edges, but it then passes to jaspagate. 1828 Webster, 
Jasp.xchate, a name anciently given to some varieties of 
agate jasper. 

Jasper (d^a'spsj), sb. Also 4-5 iaspro, 5 
iaspore, 6 iaspar. [a. OF. jas/rc (15th c. in 
I.ittre) var. of jaspe — Sp., Pg. jaspe, Vr.jaspi, It. 
iaspide, ad, L. iaspis , iaspid-em, a. Gr. lorair, 
lag it. 5 - jasper, a word of oriental origin : cf. Heb. 
n;c> yashpeh (Exod. xxviii. ao), Assyrian ashpit ; 
Pars, pia y a slim, and yashp (Pers. and 

Arab. , . yashb, and yaslf ) jasper. 

In mediL. di,is/ms, -urn, was used both for jasper and 
diaper; It., Sp., and Pg. diaspro have also the sense 
‘jasper M 

k A kind of precious stone, a. As rendering 
of Gr. facirts or L. iaspis , name among the ancients 
for any bright-coloured chalced ony except came lian, 
the most esteemed being of a green colour, b. Iti 


modern use, an opaque cryptocrystalline variety of 
quartz, of various colours, usually red, yellow, or 
brown, due mostly to the admixture of iron oxide. 

Agate jasper, ‘an agate consisting of jasper with veinings 
and cloudings of chalcedony’ (x863 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 195). 
Banded , striped, or ribbon jasper , a variety having the 
colours in broad stripes. Egyptian jas/cr, a variety much 
used in ancient art, occurring in nodules with zones of 
brown, yellow, or red. Porcelain jas/cr, a kind of baked 
indurated clay. • 

. 13.. E. E.Allit. P. A. 998 Iasper hyrt he fyrstgemme. £1330 
Owayn 37 Jaspers topas and cristaf Margarines and coral. 
c *374 Chaucer Troyltts 11. 1180 (1229) Doun she sette here 
by hym on a ston Of laspre vp-on a quyssbon gold y-bele. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 pare was . . a hoist of grene 
iasper with foure figures and viii. names of oure Lord berin. 
*5*5 TmoALE Rev. xxi. 18 The byldinge of the wall of hit 
was of iaspar. 1555 Eden Decades 115 He founde many of 
the precious stones cauled Smarngdes, calcedoncs, and 
Jaspers. 1688 K. Holme Armoury if. 39/2 The Jasper is 
somwhat green, yet specked with bloody spots. 1794 
Sullivan dew Nat. I. 446. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. 
Min. (ed. 3) 232 Glistening minerals. Grey copper ore, 
porcelain jasper. 1855 Loser. Hi aw. . iv. 47 Oaken arrows, 
ripped with jasper. x86x C. W.King Ant . Gems (1866) 18 
The true_ antique Jasper, vermillion coloured, is only to 
be met with in antique examples. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 
*95 Porcelain jasper is nothing but baked clay, and differs 
from true jasper in being 15. B. fusible on the edges. 

2 . Short for jasper-ware (see 3 b). 

1825 J. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 476 In Messrs. 
Riley's shining black biscuit porcelain, the ware is of a jet 
black jasper, or porcelain body. 1832 G. R. Porter Porce- 
lain Gl. 17 jasper, . . a white porcelainous biscuit of 
exquisite delicacy and beauty [among Wedgwood’s inven- 
tions], 1894 Smiles j. IPcdgwood xiv. 153 The material 
was called jasper from its resemblance to that stone. The 
jasper ware was made of white porcelain bisque. 

8. allrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. or adj. 
Made or consisting of jasper. 

1718 Prior Pleasure 34 On the jasper steps to rear the 
throne. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. 11. xviii. (1869) 372 
Are not pictures and statues as much furniture as gold 
plate or jasper tables? 

b. Comb , a> jasper-glitter ; jasper-hued, - like 
adjs . ; jasp9r-dip, jasper-wash, a kind of ceramic 
decoration introduced by Wedgwood, in which 
jasper-ware is used for the surface, the body being 
of coarser material ; jasper-opal, an impure opal 
containing iron oxide and having the colour of 
yellow jasper ; jasper-pottery, jasper-ware, a 
fine kind of porcelain invented by Wedgwood, 
and used by him for his cameos, and other most 
delicate work; f jasper stone = sense 1 a. 

x8g4 Smiles j. \Vcdgivood xiv. 154 He afterwards in- 
vented his "jasper-dip in 1777. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 
II. 426 Her hair had grown just long enough To catch 
Heaven’s "jasper-glitter. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4 1 
IV. 401 [Calculi] purple "jasper-hued, red, brown, crysialljne. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 19J uly 5/2 Red Etruscan is the unmeaning 
trade name of this "jasper-like stone. 1843 Poktlock Gtol. 
203 Associated with it, but sparingly, "jasper-opal is found. 
1825 J. Nicholson Ope rat. Mechanic 483 The "jasper 
pottery ... is extremely beautiful ; and is formed of blue and 
orcelain clay, Cornish-stone, Cork-stone, (sulphate of 
arytes), flint, and a little gypsum, tinged with cobalt calx. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. v, Of "iasper stones it was 
wonderly wrought. x6xx Bible Rev. xxi. xx Like a iasper 
stone, cleare as christal. 1863 Gladstone Glean. (1879) II. 
206 Of the ware which I believe is called "jasper-ware. 

+ Ja sper, v. Obs. rare. [f. Jasper sb. : cf. F. 
jasp-er vb. (in same sense), f. jaspe sb. ; also Sp., 

P g.jaspear to speckle like jasper, to sprinkle with 
green and vermilion ; to marble.] 

1 . intr. To have a speckling or clouding of various 
colours, like some kinds of jasper ; to be variegated. 

1620 Shelton Quix. ii. xx.vi. 206 Don Quixote’s face was 
in a thousand colours, that Iaspered vpoti his browe. 

2 . Irons. To variegate with different colours; 
to marble, to speckle. 

X799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 427 How to imitate a Black 
Ja>pcr, or variegated Bjack Marble. .. Lay it with a brush on 
what you want to be ja-pered, whether a column, a table, 
or any thing else. 

J a*sperated, ppl. a. [f. Jasper sb. + -ate + 
-ed.] 1 Mixed with jasper’ (Webster, 182S). 

Jaspered (d^crspo-id), a. [f. Jasper sb. or v. 

+ -ed. Cf. F.jaspi, Sp. and P g.jaspecuio ‘ speckled 
or coloured like jasper \J Marbled, speckled. 

1620 Shelton Quix. 11. xxxiL axS Don Quixote was not 
very well pleased to see him so ill dressed with his ia«pcrd 
towell [la jaspeada toal/a]. 1730 Rum in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 267 The second makes them of au A-*h Colour 
and Marbled, or Iaspered. 1780 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 
(1781) 304 A slaty stone, jaspered with blue and green. 

Ja*sperite. Min. [See -ITE.J A red jasper 
rock occurring- near Lake Superior. {Cent. Diet.) 
CTasperize (d3<rsparaiz), v. [f. .Jasper s b. 4- 
-IZE.] traits. To convert by petrifaction into jasper, 
or into a form of silica resembling jasper. 

1887 Nature 17 Nov. 6S/2 The Arizona ngatized or jasper- 
i/ed wood shows the roost beautiful variety of colours of 
any petrified wood in the world. 

Ja*speroid t a. [f. Jasper sb. + -oid.] Like 
jasper in appearance or structure- 
1876 Forest ft Stream 13 July 375/2 A piece of basaltic or 
jasperoid rock of suitable shape. 

Ja*sperous, a. [f. as prec. + -oua. I = next. 

1851 Ulnstr. Cat at. Gt. Exhib. 999 Red ochre, resulting 
from the decomposition of jasperous ore of iron. 


Jaspery (dgerspari), <7. [f. as prec. + -w] 

Of the nature of, resembling, or containing jasper. 

18^3 Portlock Gcol. 525 The small cavities are filled with 
red jaspery agate. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. Gcol. iv. viii. § 2. 
579 'I he calcareous and marly shales arc changed into hard, 
almost jaspery, shales or slates. 

Jaspi'dean, a. Obs. [f. as next + -an.] - next. 

1796 Kirwan Eleut. Min . (ed. 2) I, 358 A jaspidean cement. 
i8ot Headrick Arran 56 Their fraciure jaspidean, white, 
and sparkling. 

J aspideous (dsrcspi'd/as), a. [f. L. iaspi de-us 
(f. iaspid-em jasper) + -ous.] Of the nature of 
jasper ; jaspery. 

x8c4 Watt in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 283 The formation of 
secondary spheroids, in the heart of the compact jaspideous 
substance. 1833 Lyecl Print. Gcol. III. 36.3 In Arthur’s 
Seat and Salisbury Craig .. a sandstone is seen to come in 
contact with greenstone, and to be converted into a jas- 
pideous rock. 

II Jaspis (dsarspis). [L. iaspis jasper, a. Gr. 
iWirjy Jasper.] _ = Jasper sb. i a ; rarely i b. 

138a Wyclif Rev. iv. 3 Lijk the sist of a stoone iaspis, and 
to sardyn. 1300 Gower Conf. III. 112 Ther sitten fyve 
Stones mo .. Iaspis and Elltropius And Dendides and 
Iacinctus. 1569 Pis. Bcllay jj. in Spensers If ’ks. (Globe) 
700/1 Ihe floor was Jaspis, and of Emeraude. 1640 Wil- 
kins A ew Planet 11. (1684) 119 A Loadstone, rather than a 
Jaspis, Adamant, Marble, or any other. 1745 A. Butler 
Lives Saints (1836) I. 20 The shrine is. .supported by four 
high pillars, two of marble and two of jaspis. 

Ja spoid, a. [f. Gr. iaair-ir Jasp 4 - -OID.] 
Resembling jasper. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855.) 
f JaspO'Dyx. Obs. [a. L. iasponyx (Fiiny), a. 
Gr. laa*6w£, f. iaov-is Jasper + ovuf Onvx.] An 
onyx stone partaking of the characters of jasper ; 
‘an old name for clouded jasper’ (A. II. Chester). 

x6x6 Bullokar, Ias/onyx, a precious stone, white of colour, 
and hauing red strakes. 1748 Sm J. Hill Hist. Fossils 492* 
'Ihe Jasponyx of the antients, Or Homey Onyx with green 
Zones. 

Jaspure (t?3JC*spiur). [a. F. j as pure (16S0 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. jasper to Jasper + -ure.] De- 
coration with spots or clouds of various colour ; 
marbling. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

f Jass, v. Obs. rare. [var. chass, Chase : cf. 
Jace.] trans. To chase. 

1577 B. Googe H eresbach' s Husb. xiSb, They [mares in 
foal] must bee kept in the house, and neyther labored nor 
lassed vp and downe, nor suffered to take colde. 

Jass, eiTor for *iass, Eyas. 

1679 Lond. Gas. No. 1436/4 Lost of his Majesties,, .an 
Entermewcd Jass Faulcon,. .with the Kings Vnrvcls. 1706 
Bhilli rs, Jass-hawk. 1755 Johnson, jashawk (probably 
tas or rjvix hawk 1 , a young hawk. 

Jassink, obs. f. Jacinth. Jaud, Sc. f. Jadi; sb* 
f Jau dewin. Obs. Also-wiao,-4vyno. [Origin 
obseme.] A teim of reproach. 

1340-70 Alex. <]• Dind. 659 |v jaudewin iubiter ioiful ;e 
holde, For he was wra)>ful i-wrouht & wried in angur. 
c 1362 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 565 Cuidain Istrioni 
Jestour Jawdewyne in festo Natalis D’ni, 3^. 4 d. 1401 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 86Thon jaxvdewine, thow jaugcler, 
how stande this togider. 

Jaueler, Jaueling, obs. ff. Javelleii, Javelin. 
Jauk (fl-5§k), v. Sc. Also 6-7 juke. [Origin 
obscure: cl. Jank.J intr. To trifle, delay, dawdle. 

1568 ‘ .SVtj' we ill is trendy ane wirthy guid Thing' jn 
Bauuatync Poems (1835) 11. 23X Say wefll him self will 
sumtynie adwance, Bot do wcxll aois nowdir iake nor prance. 
1600 J. Melvill /?mo/(Wodrow Soc.' 435 They haid jaked 
on manie dayes. 1785 Burns Cot teds Saturday A t. vi, 
An’ ne’er tho’ out o' sight, to jauk or play. 1825-80 Jamie- 
son, To Jauk, to trifle, to dally, in walking or work. 

Jaul, obs. form of Jowl v. 

Jaum, Jaumb(e, variants of Jamb. 

II Jaun (fl3§n). East Ind. In Calcutta, a small 
palanquin-carriage, such as is used by business 
men in going to their offices. (Yule.) 

1851 H. M. Parker Bole Poujis II. 215 Who did not 
know that Office Jaun of pale Pomona green? 1882 Calcutta 
Englishman 2 Dec. 4/3 A .. very roomy Office Jaun, very 
comfortable and easy running. 1893 lllaclr.v. Mag. Oct. 

490 An occasional run in an oflice Jaun to the Customhouse. 
Jannce (d.^ans, d39ns), v. Obs. or arch . [prob. 
derived from OF. 

Pajsgra) e has * I gestyll a horse to and fro in the stabyll, 

Je jane c. He hath gcstylled my horse in the stabyll tyll he 
bath made Jiym all on a water: il a jancP men eheual a 
les table taut quit la tuys tout en cane.' Cotgravc ha» 

‘ lancer v>l cheval, to stirrc a hor-e in the stable till hec 
sweat withall ; or (as our) to inunt; (an old word).’ Neither 
of these writers uses the Hug. ja wire to render jancer. nor 
the ^ense as%igned by them that used by Shaks. But Pal-.gr. 
has ‘ 1 gawance a norse up and downe upon the stones 
and make hym gambaldc and flynge, je pom bomits. And 
you gaunce >our horse up and downe thus upon the stones, 
he wyll be naught within a wliyle: si tv ns pout And is see 
vastre cheual en ce poynt.' etc. (OF. Pom An,t i r=z caraei ler 
and fairs caracoler , Godcfi) 'i"his g. twins or gaunce 
appears to agree in meaning with Shak>;-ere's jaunce, but 
hardly with jancer, x* explained by Pal-gr. and Cctgr. If 
tne words are the same, the only possible inference sceia* 
to be that there was an OF. 'jancer t?ONFr. gamer) 
to prance as a hor^e, to make a horse prance, the existence 
of whirh is as yet known only from PaKgr. and Cotgr. iLaU 
Englishmen), who perhaps did not clearly understand its 
meaning. Sec al>o Jounce r.J 

a. trans. ?To make \a hor*c) p ranee up ar,d 
down. b. intr. 1 To prance as a horse. Hence 
Jau'uciBff ppt. a., ? prancing. 
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1593 Shaks. Rich. II , v. V. 94 Spur-gall'd, and tyrd by 
jauncing Bullingbrooke. 1598 — Rom. 3- Jul. n. v. 53 (2nd 
Qo.) Beshrewe your heart for sending me about To catch 
my death with launsing vp and downe. 1792 [S.^ Henley] 
Ess. new ed. Tibullus 29 Behold Him sit, in conscious state, 
the jauncing steed. 1868 Browning Ring & Bk. xi. 10S 
Just so wend we, now canter, now converse. Till, 'mid the 
jauncing pride and jaunty port. Something of a sudden 
jerks at somebody. 

+ Jaunce, sb. 05s. exc. dial. [?app. re- 
lated to Jaunce v. But in the Shaks. quot. possibly 
only a scribal error or misprint for iaunt ei] = 
Jaunt sb. 1 i. 

1598 S 11 a its. Rom. Jul. 11. v. 26 (2nd Qo.) Fie how my 
bones alee what a iaunce [isi Qo. and i si FoL iaunt] have 
I ? 1875 Sussex Gloss.y Jaunce, a weary journey. ‘ I doant 
justly know how far it is to Hellingly, but you'll have 
a middlin' jaunce before you get there.’ 

Jaunder (d^a'ndai), sb. Sc. Also jauner, 
janner. [Origin unknown.] Idle talk. 

a 1794 Lass 0/ Ecdefechan ii. in Bums' Whs., O haud 
your tongue and jauner [rime wander]. 1821 Blackw. 
Mag. Dec. 331 (Jam.) What but harm can come of this 
senseless jauner ? i865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 333, 1 never 
read such stupid, vulgar janners. 

Jaunder (daa'ndai), v. Sc. Also jauner, 
janner. [Goes with prec. : the vb. may be the 
earlier.] intr. To talk in an idle manner. 

1838-18 Jamieson, To fawner, to talk foolishly. 1825-80 
Ibid., Jander, Jaunder. 1817 Ed'tn. Monthly Mag. June 
248 They war just jaunderin \vi’ the bridegroom for fun. 
1831 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) II. 213 To janner about 
at great length. 

Jaundice (d^g-ndis, d^a’ndis), sb. Forms: a. 

4- 6 iaunes, 4-5 iavraea, 4 iaunys, iaunyce, 

9 dial, jaunis, -U 3 . / 3 . 4-7 iaund-, 5 iawnd-, 

5- 7 iand-, 6 gaund-, giaund-, 7-8 jand-, 4-6 -is, 
-ys, 5-6 -yos, -es, -yce, 6-7 -ies, -ise, eis, 7 -ize, 
7- jaundice. 7. 5 iavmdres ; 6 - 7 iaun-, ian-, 7 
(9 dial.) jaun-, janders. [ME. a. F. jaunice , 
jaunisse , in 12th c. jalnice (Hatz.-Darra.), lit. 
‘yellowness’, f. jalne, jaune yellow: see -ice. 
The d in the form jaundice is a phonetic accretion 
as in astound , sound , thunder , etc. The ending of 
the word in -s led to its frequent treatment from 
the 15th c., and esp. in the 17th, as a plural in 
-yes, -ies, -ers, as in other plural names of diseases, 
cf. measles , mumps, glanders i\ 

1 . A morbid condition caused by obstruction of 
the bile, and characterized by yellowness of the 
conjunctiva, skin, fluids, and tissues, and by consti- 
pation, loss of appetite, and weakness. 

Three varieties (yellow, black , and green) are recognized 
and distinguished according to the colour of the skin in 
each case. Yellow vision, often referred to as a characteristic 
of this state, though the source of much literary allusion, 
occurs only in rare instances. 

a. 1303 R. Brunne Hatull. Synne 3980 pe ye J?at ys ful of 
Jawnes Alle benkek hym seloghe yn hys auys. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 700 Many yvels,..Als fevyr, dropsy, and 
Iaunys. 14.. in Rel. Ant. I. sr For hym that is m the 
jaunes : tak wormot. 1483 Cat/i. Aitgl . 194/1 lazunes, ubi 
gulsoghte. . 1547 Boorde Brev. Health clxxviii. 63 In 
Englyshe it is named the iaunes, or the gulsuffe. 1825 
Brockett, Jaunis , Jctunus. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., 
Jaunis , Jenis (N.), Jaanis (T.), Jonas (W.-T.). 

p. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 113 A pestilence of be 
3elo we y ue] bat is i-clepcd be jaundys. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
258/x Iawndycc, sekenesse, hicieria. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
in. lx. 39 Y« yelowe euyl called. the Iaundyes. a 1530 Hey- 
wood Love (Brandi) 1208 He is infecte with the blak iawndes. 
*555 Eden Decades jaiThe Spanyshe inhabitours are all pale 
and yelowe, like vnto them that haue the yelowe giaundyes. 
*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau' s Fr. Chimrg. 29 b/2 The liver 
vayn is phlebotomized agaynst the ycllowe gaundise. 
x6o5 Shaks. Tr. Cr. 1. hi. 1 What greefe hath set the 
Iaundies on yout cbeekes? 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. I. 
iv. 4 To him that hath the yellow iaundies, all things seem 
yellow. 1633 Dryden Juvenal vi. (1697) 154 From him 
your Wife enquires the Planets Will, When the Black 
Jaundies shall her Mother kill. 1725 N. Robinson Tit. 
P/tysick 162 After the fiftieth Year, a Jaundice happening 
upon a schirrous Liver or Spleen, always turns to the Black 
Jaundice, and kills the Patient. 1733 Arbgthnot Rules of 
Diet 256 Avery excellent Remedy in Jaundices and Dropsies. 
*875 H. C. Wood 7 'herap. (iSyg) 448 Dr. Hosier has been 
led to try forced enemata in catarrhal and other jaundices. 
i883 Poor Nellie 274 He had an attack of the jaundice. 

y. i43*-5° tr * // igden ( Rolls) l [. 113 An infirmitie reignenge 
in Wales . . was callcde the iawndres [I.. ictericia ]. 1528 
Paynell Salerno's Regim. 4 Whey is . .holsome for them that 
haue the iamlcrs. 1563-4 Randolph Let. to Cecil 15 Jan. 
in Calr. Scott. Pap. II. (1900) 34 Ycllowe ganders. 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (165S) 500 Very profitable against 
the yellow-jaunders. 1676 PhiL Trans. XL 712 A \ery 
malign Fever, which .. is followed with the Jaunders. 
1870 Miss Jackson Shrofish. IFordfk., Jaunders. i38r 
Leiccstersh. Gloss, s.v., The ‘black janders' designates its 
more malignant form. 

b. Applied to other diseases in which the skin 
is discoloured or which resemble jaundice in some 
way, as white jaundice => CiiLonosis ; blue jaun- 
dice — Cyanosis. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl . , Chlorosis , a feminine disease, 
vulgarly called the grccn-sickncss, white-jauudice. etc. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Icterus A lb us. White jaundice. _ 1S87 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Jaundice , blue, a synonym of Cyanosis. _ 

1 2 . A disease of trees, in which there is dis- 
colouration of the leaves. Cf. Icterus i b. Obs. 

1616 Scsfl. & Makkh. Country Farms 405 Trees that haue 
the iaundise, or else are otherwise any way sickc. 1664 


Evelyn Syiva6phl ice, Moles, and Pismires cause thejaundies 
in Trees, known by the discolour of the Leaves andBuds. 
1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 223 The Jaundies, or 
Langor of Trees. 

3 . transf. and jig. In various phrases referring to 
the colour and reputed yellow or disordered vision 
of jaundiced persons. 

1629 Symmer Spit\ Posie t. u 8 Envie hath the yellow Iaun- 
dies. 1663 Cowley Ferses <5- Ess., Greatness (1669) 125 The 
Loveof Gold, (That Jaundice of the Soul, Which makes it look 
so Guilded and so Foul). 1687 Dryden Hind $ P. ill. 73 
And jealousie, the jaundice of the soul. 1700 — Sigisnt. >y 
Guise. 542 These were thy thoughts, and thou couldst judge 
aright. Till interest made a jaundice in thy sight. 1325 
Waterton Wand. S. Anter. iv. i. 298 He must be sorely 
afflicted with spleen and jaundice, who, on his arrival at 
Saratoga, remarks, there is nothing here worth coming to see. 

4 . at t rib. and comb., as jaundice colour ; hue, etc. ; 
jaundice-faced, jaundice-tinctured si&ys : jaundice - 
berry, -tree, the Barberry, Herberts vulgaris. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 43 Their jaundice looks, and 
raine-bow like disclosed, Snail slander them with sicknes 
ere their time. __ 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 160 Some 
iaundice-fac'd idiot. 1682 Creech Lucretius (1683) iv. 112 
Whatever Jaundice-eyes do view, Look . , as those, and 
yellow too. 1821 Clare Fill. Minst r. II. 132 The jaundice- 
tinctur'd primrose, sickly sere. 1858 Hogg Peg. Kingd. 34 
The bark of the Berberry.. is said.. to have proved highly 
efficacious in the cure of jaundice; hence, in some parts of 
the country, we have heard the plant called the Jaundice 
Berry. 1887 IVesim. Rev. June 281 Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views of the Irish people have become suffused with 
a jaundice colour. 

Jaundice d^a’ndis), v. [app. a back- 

formation from Jaundiced.] 

1 . traits. To affect with jaundice ; usually jig. To 
affect with envy or jealousy ; to tinge the views or 
judgement of. 

179* Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest v, Her perceptions were 
jaundiced by passion. 2867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel 
xxiv. (1891) 289 She.. wanted to crush the young lady, and 
jaundice her mother, with a girl twice as brilliant. 

2 . To tinge with.yeliow, to make yellow. 

1892 Harper's Mag. June 104/x The sulphur weighted and 
jaundiced the atmosphere. 

Jaundiced (djgn-, d^andist), a. [f. Jaundice 

Sb. + -ED 2.J 

1 . Affected with jaundice ; coloured yellow. 

1640 Bp. Hall Eptsc. xxi. ii, Jaundised eies seeme to see all 
objects yellow, blood-shoten, red. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 11. 
359 All looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 1804 Abernethy 
Surg. Obs. 60 [I have] seen the bone of the tooth tinged 
with bile like the other bones in persons deeply jaundiced. 
1845 Budd Dis. Liver 379 It sometimes happens that the 
cornea, or the humors of the eye, become jaundiced, and 
all objects appear yellow. The notion, .formerly prevailed 
that this is generally the case . . but it happens, on the 
contrary, very rarely. 1883 Times 27 Aug. 3/6 He is 
beginning to look better, though still jaundiced and aged. 

2 . Yellow-colourecl. 

1640 Brome Antipodes v. x. liv, My husband presents 
jealousie in the black and yellow jaundi[c]ed sute there. 1838 
Lytton Alice vii. iii, A comely matron .. in a jaundiced 
satinet gown. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. § x6. 44 The 
barred windows with jaundiced borders and dead ground 
square panes. 

3 . jig. Ia reference to the yellow appearance 
and (reputed) yellow vision of jaundiced people ; 
coloured or disordered by envy, jealousy, spleen, etc. 

1699 Garth Dispctis. vi. 244 Here jealousy with jaundic’d 
look appears. 1787 Bentham Def. Usury xiii. 151 The 
fact is too manifest for the most jaundiced eye to escape 
seeing it. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames xi. 310 Reason 
loses her faculties-. the mind becomes jaundiced. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Ifuiuct. Sc. (1857) II. 149 He was naturally 
querulous and jaundiced in his views. 1882. Mrs. Oliphant 
Lit. Hist . Eng. I. 21 [Here] he was again miserable enough, ■ 
to take his own jaundiced account of it. 

II Jaune(d39n),a. Ofo.exc.asFr. Alst>5jawne. 
[a. F. jaune, OF. jalne :—L. galbinum greenish- 
yellow. Naturalized in ME. ; but in mod.E. (&on) 
only a borrowing of the French word.] Yellow. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas r. xx. (1554) 36 b/i If they want fresh- 
nesse of colour And haue their faces Iawne. c 1475 Partenay 
97 1 Wine of Tourain, And of Bewme also. Which iawne 
colour applied noght vnto. 1859 Reade Love me little i, 
l won’t be known by my colours like a bird. I have made 
up my mind to wear the jaune. 

Jaunes, -is, obs. forms of Jaundice. 
t Jaunette, sb. Obs . Also 5-7 ionet, 7 janet. 
[a. F. jaunet, jaunette , dim. of jaune yellow.] 
In Jlower jaunette, janct or jonet flower, a name 
originally applied to some yellow flowers, as marsh- 
marigold, yellow water-lily, and species of St. John’s- 
wort (see Cotgr., Jaulnetie ) ; afterwards vaguely 
extended to other flowers, including app. the Red 
Campion or Scarlet Lychnis. 

1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. xlvii, The plumys eke like to the 
flouroloneuis. 1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xm. iv. Of hys 
bloodc grewc a (lour iaunette Jyke unto the lylye, sauf of 
colour. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xv. 13 Ba'.eUk and 
Ionet flouns, J c Gerofleis so sweit. *1x605 Montgomerie 
Mite. Poems xxxv. 39 Hir comelie cheeks of vive colour 
Of rid and vhyt ymixt Ar lyk the sanguene jonct (lour Into 
the lillie fixt. 1673 Wedderburn Gloss. x8 Caryophyllata , 
a janct-flou cr. 

t Jau’nisll, jawnisll, a. Ol's. rare-', [f. 
ja-une, Jaune a. + >1311.1 yellowish. 

*597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 200 If it procccde of., choller, 
it isjawnish coloured, with some tumor. 


J* J nunsel, v. Obs. rare ~ x . [deriv. of Jacnce vi\ 
intr. To trot or jaunt about. ’■* 

1590 Nashe Pasquih Apol. Cij b, Mounted upon ikir 
double geldings, with theyr wives behinde them, rydIng M( j 
iaunsling from place to place to feaste among the gentfenea 
of the Shyre. 

Jaunt d^ant), v . Also 6 iant. [Of 

obscure origin ; in i it appears to be more or less 
identical in sense with Jaunce v. ; but the phonetic 
relation is obscure : cf. Jaunce sb.] 

I. + 1 . trans. (?) To make (a horse) prance up 
and down ; to exercise or tire a horse by ridin^ 
him up and down. Obs. a 

1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. iv. 45 a, Then followeth Saint 
Stephens day, whereon doth etiery man His horses iaunt 
and course abrode, as swiftly as he can. 1573 Tcsssa 
Hush. (1878) 177 For euerie trifle ieaue ianting thy nag, 
but rather make lackey of Jack boie thy wag. 16x1 Cotcr., 
lancer vn cheval , to stirre a horse in the stable till hee sweat 
withall t or (as our) to iaunt ; an old word, 
f 2 . intr. (?) To prance. Obs. rare. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas H. i. iv. Handy-crafts 4(6 
Th’ angry Steed .. AN side-long iaunts, on eyther side he 
justles, And’s waving Crest courageously he bristles. 

f 3 . traits. To carry up and down on a prancing 
horse ; to 1 cart about * in a vehicle. Obs. rare. 

157J. Studley tr. Balds Pageant Popes vi. 12Gb, He 
[Boniface VIII] was set vpon an vnbroken coult with his 
face to the horse tayle, and so caused to ride a gallop and 
iaunted til he were breathlessc. ^ 1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 
XXXIII. 120 To get into a Grecian car, and to be drawn, 
with Minerva at his back.. four or . five miles through the 
streets of London .. after having quietly suffered himself to 
be jaunted about in this manner [etc.], 
f 4 . intr. Of a peison : To trot or trudge about 
(with the notion of exertion or fatigue) ; to run to 
and fro. Obs. or arch. 


J575 Appius <5* Firginia. id Had. Dodslcy XI. 150 Why 
did I ride, run, and revel, And for all my jaunting now made 
a javel ? 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. 11. v. 53 (1st Qo.) Sending 
me about To catch my death with iaunting up and downe. 
1706 Phillips, To Jaunt, to go, trot, or trudge up and 
do\vn._ 2771 Foote Maid of B. m. Wks. 1799 II. 231 
Running forwards and backwards to town, and jaunting to 
see all the fine sights. 2892 Comh. Mag. Oct. 337 The one 
omnibus jaunts about seeking travellers. 

5 . intr . To make a short journey, trip, or excur- 
sion ; to take a jaunt, now, esp., for pleasure. 
Also + jaunt it. 

2647 Stapylton Juvenal x. 183 He, to his Moores . . o’re 
the Pyren mountains jaunts. 1766 Garrick in G. Coleman s 
Podh. Lett. (1820) 292 We are jaunting it for a few days. 
2803 E. S. Bowne in Scribner 1 s Mag. (1888) II. X78/1, l am 
most tired of jaunting. 2848 C. C. Clifford tr. Arisfa 
phanes. Frogs 37 He'd to the market jaunt. 1895 Zkn/y 
NewS' 13 Feb. 5/5 The Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs [of 
Dublin] jaunting over to London with the petition presented 
themselves . . at the door of the House. 

IX. Influenced by Jaunty adj. 

0 . intr. To move jauntily: cf. Jaunt sb.* 3. ran. 

2890 R. Bridges Shorter Poems 11. 8 Jaunt and sing out* 

right As by their teams they stride. 

Hence Jan'iiting' vbt. sb., also used attnb . : cf. 
Jaunting-car ; Jau-nting 1 ppl. a . ; Jatvntingly 
adv., [from sense 6] jauntily. 

a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. I Fit at sev. IFeap. V. ii, ’Las Ini 
weary with the walk, My jaunting days are done. 18x3 
J. C. Hobhouse Journey 858, 1 have seen a circle of Frcncli 
gentlemen .. after the" manner of our jaunting Citizens, 
amusing themselves with a Jew conjuror. 1840 Hood 
Up the Rhine 7 In hopes the jaunting about a bit will make 
her forget the loss of her husband. 1839 Nczo Monthly Mag. 
LVI. 70 With his forage-cap jauntingly cocked over one eje, 

. Jaunt (dgfnt, d^ant), sb. 1 Also 8 janfc, [Goes 
with Jaunt v., which is evidenced a little earlier. 

In sense 2, it varied with jaunce, whether as a real variant 
or from scribal confusion of t and c is uncertain.] 

1 . A fatiguing or troublesome journey. (Now only 
as an ironical use of 2 ; cf. a dance.) 

XS9* Shaks. Rom. y Jul. il v. 26 (1st Qo.) Lord hoyr my 
bones ake : Fie what a iaunt [2 nd Qo. iaunce, zst bcl. iaunt) 
haue I had, 1509 l Farit. Faire trout. H. 270 Where liavc 
I been ? where 1 have had a jaunt Able to tire a horse. 1 695 
Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth (1702) 215 This Part 1,a l c 
I run over: and led iny Reader a long and tedious Jaunt in 
tracing out these . . mineral Bodies. 1727 Bailey vol. 

A Jaunt, a tedious, fatiguing Walk. 175 3 J- Stewart in 
Scots Mag. (1753) 552 /r, I arrived here, after a very trouble* 
some jaunt. 1756 Washington Lett . Writ. 1889 I. j>oo 
night I returned from a very long and troublesome jaunt on 
the Frontiers. 2879 Browning Ivan Ivanov. 52 This rougn 
jaunt— alone through night and snow. , 

2 . An excursion, a trip, or journey, esp. one taken 
for pleasure. 

2678 R. L‘ Estrange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 413 The n«t 
day they take the same Jaunt over again. 1708 Mott xv* 
Rabelais v. xliii. (1737) 186 She., made him take a jam 
feit che miner) nine Times round the Fountain. , 7*S ■ • 
Rochfort Let. to Swift in S.'s iVks. (1841) IL 577 “ 
have not got rid of your cold, I would prescribe a smaii 
jaunt to Belcamp this morning. *73^ H* Wali-ole 
( 1820) I. 8, I have been a jaunt to Oxford. 2768-74 
Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 67 Your idle jaunts, taken for amusement 
only. 1809 Pinkney Trazn France 120 The French £> cn -A 
of late have become so fond of jaunts of pleasure. 
Carlyle Banin. 1. 203 He was on his marriage jauut.^ 
t3. Jaunty carriage of the body. Obs. iare’“ ^ t 
2721 Amherst Terra r Fit. xlvi. (2726) 356 He has a 
cate jaunt in his gait. 

t Jaunt, sb.- Obs. ran- 0 . [I’.janU (utli c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] A felloe of a wheel. 
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17 06 Phillips, Jaunts, the Fellows of a Wheel. 1721 in 
Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Jauntily (djg-ntili), adv. [f. Jaunty a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a jaunty, gay, or airy manner ; with an air of 
sprightly self-assertion. 

1828 Webster, Jantily. 1837 Disraeli Vcnelia 1. xvi. 
(1871) 77 His hat was rather jauntily placed on his curly 
red hair. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. u. 4 Voltaire 
. .jauntily forgives Bayle for having been right. 1877 Mrs. 
Ouphant Makers 0/ Flor. vi.167 He then enters into his. . 
treatment of his own wife which he expounds jantily. 

Jauntiness (dgg'ntines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being jaunty ; self-satisfied spright- 
J mess; airiness; perkiness. 

1712 Addison Sjed. No. 530 r 4, I felt a certain Stiffness 
in my Limbs, which entirely destroyed that Jauntyness of 
Air I was once Master of. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xix, 
That indescribable air of jauntiness and individuality which 
empty garments .. will take. 1884 Chr. Cantmyt . 23 Oct. 
21/5 The paper was marred by a jauntiness which did not 
become the subject. 

Jaunting-car (dsgntigikaz, d^a-nt-). [f. 

jaunting vbl. sb. (see Jaunt v.) + Car.] A light, 
two-wheeled vehicle, popular in Ireland, now carry- 
ing four persons seated two on each side, either 
back to back ( outside jaunting-car') or facing each 
other 0 inside jaunting-car), with a seat in front for 
the driver. Formerly made for a larger number of 
passengers: see quot. iSor. 

i8ox Felton Carriages (ed. 2) II. App. 5 There has been 
introduced some of a foreign description, called German 
Waggons, and Jaunting Carrs. Ibid. 6 The Jaunting Carr 
is a one horse carriage . . so contrived as to carry many 
passengers ; intended for gentlemen to go a pleasuring with 
their families, they driving themselves . . The body is made 
to project over the wheels, is of a round form, and capacious 
enough to hold five or six persons comfortaole, besides the 
driver, forming, as it were, a small apartment, and will 
even afford a small table to stand in the middle. 1829 
Blackiv. blag. XXV. 771/2 There is a vehicular machine, 
peculiar, I believe, to Ireland called ‘ an outside jaunting- 
car !' 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy i, He .. drove out the 
nurse and children on the jaunting-car. i 83 j S. C. Hall 
R etrospect II. 303 In general there was no way of travelling 
except by the old jaunting-car. 1854 Hall Caine J Manx- 
man 351 A company of jolly fellows in a jaunting .car. 
Jaunty a. Forms : a. 7 jentea, 

juntse, shatuitQ0,7-8 junto (0, jaunt q 0,8 jantSe, 
8-9 jantA ( 3 . (7 ganty), 7-9 janty, 8 jnntia, 
8- jaunty. [First found in 17th c., in forms jantee 
(in 8 also j antic, janti ) and janty , anglicized 
phonetic representations of F. gcntil (pronounced 
3antr)i noble, gentle, genteel; at first app. with final 
stress (d^aiitr), but soon treated like an Eng. adj. 
in -y, and with the F. a lengthened as in chant, aunt, 
haunt. *Cf. Centre, GenTx.] 
f 1. Of persons, their manners, etc. : Well-bred ; 
gentlemanly; genteel. Ohs. 

a. 1674 J. Wright Mock Thyestes 109 ’T would be most 
redicule, and he That does it, not at all jentee.^ 1673 
Crowne Country Wit 1. i. n See how finely bred he is, how 
juntee and complaisant, a 1676 Die. Newcastle Humorous 
Lovers 20 He is very jantee indeed, and of a humour now 
in fashion. 1713 Mrs. Centlivre Wonder it. i, Now, 
in ray mind, I take snuff with a very jantee air. a 1750 T, 
Gordon Another Cordial (175*) II- *38 They look upon 
a Jantee air and Mien to be excellent Virtues. 1752 Fielding 
Amelia v. vii, Mrs. Ellison ..said, so Captain, my jantee 
[mod. ed. jaunty] serjeant was very early here. 

p. 1663 Kilugrbw Parsons Wedd. t. iii, 'Tis true, ’tis a 
good ganty way of begging. 1667 Dryden Maiden Queen 
v. i, Save you Monsieur Florimel. Faith, methinks you are 
a very janty fellow. X709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. 229 
IShe] had something jantie in her Mein and Conversation. 
171a Steele Sped. No. 503^ r 2 Whether it is reasonable 
that ..such a Creature as this shall come from a janty Part 
of the Town, and give herself such violent Airs, c 1830 Mrs. 
Sherwood in Houlston Tracts^ III. No. 81. 3 She had .. 
what my mother called a veiy jaunty genteel air. 

t b. Of things : Elegant, stylish, • smart ? Obs. 
a. 1678 Shadwell Timoit Epib, This Jantee slightness 
to the French we owe. 1687 Settle RejI. Dryden 10 
A Discourse so jauntee that 'tis the first you have met with 
yet, that has been all clear wit, and no Billinsgate. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xlviii, With a jantee pair of Canvass 
Trowzers. a 1770 C. Smart Fables xvi, A bag-wig of a 
jauntee air, Trick'd up with all a barber’s care. 1771 T. Hull 
Hist. Sir W. Harrington (1797) H- A true jauntee 
manner of dressing is, to be sure, a vast advantage. 

0. 166a Hobbes Considered 54 A new Gin, or other janty 

device. 17x3 Gay Guard. No. 249 r 7 We owe most of our 
janty fashions now in vogue, to some adept beau among 
them. 1760 Warton Oxford Newsman's Verses 9 What 
tho’ they dress so fine and ja’nty? 1854 A. Leighton 
My st. Leg. Edinburgh (x886) 253 Then every one knew how 
janty the bachelor had to make himself. 

2. Easy and sprightly in manner; having or 
affecting well-bred or easy sprightliness ; affecting 
airy self-satisfaction or unconcern. 

1674 Shadwell Miser wx. Wks. 1720 III. 48 Just that free 
and janty mein, that very easy and unconstram d motion 
which she describ’d. X700 Farquhar Inconstant 1. ii.Turn 
you about upon your heel with a jaunty [ed. 17 £6 janicl air- 
»7« Steele Sped. No- 434 P 4 This sort of Woman is 
Usually a janty Slattern. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rmige km. 
He wore a jaunty cap and jacket. *86a Sala Seven Sons 
II. u 25 He saw. .the jaunty little man coming across the 
high street. 

b. Lively, brisk. 

X719 D’Urfey Pills III. 22S Bri<k and of a Jantee Mecn. 
*755 Hervey Theron <5- Aspasia. I. L 20 However jauntee 
und alert the various methods of modern trifling may seem. 


2819 Sporting Mag. IV. 155 A quick and jante motion of the 
finger and thumb. 1866 Livingstone Last Jrtils. ix.(i873) I. 
229 The ladies have a jaunty walk. 1875 Jowett Plato \cd. 2) 
III. ic6 The old imitate the jaunty manners of the young. 
Jaup, jawp, v. Sc. and north, dial . Also jap, 
jaap, jalp. [app. echoic : the Sc. spelling au, aw, 
in early 16th c. suggests an original jalp (cf. hand, 
yaud from hald } yalcl), which is an apt echo of 
the sound made by agitated water. The vowel 
now varies dialectally as a, a, p, p.] 

1. intr. To dash and rebound like water with 
splashing of the vicinity ; to move with splashing; 
to splash ; to wake a light splashing sound. 

*5*3 Douglas rEueis vn. x. xox A rok of the see, .. Fra 
wallis feill, in all thair byr and swecht lawping about his 
skyrtis wyth mony a bray. 1787 Burns To a Haggis viii, 
Aufd Scotland wants nae skulking ware That jaups in iuggies. 
1825 Brockett s.v., The water went jauping in the skcel. 
1828 Craven Dial., Jaupe , to dash like water. 2886 vS". W. 
Line. Gloss. Suppl., Jaup, to splash, make a splashing 
noise; said of the sound made by water or any liquid in 
a bucket or barrel : ‘ How it jaups about ’. 

2. irans ; a. To cause (water or liquid) to splash 
or move with splashing, b. To splash or bespat- 
ter (a person or thing) with water, wet mud, or 
the like, rebounding from a breaking wave, wet 
or muddy ground, etc. 

172* Kelly Sc. Prov. 283 Ride fair and jaap nane. ? a 1800 
Rosmcr Hafmand no in Child Ballads (1857) I. 428 
Rosmer sprang i' the saut sea out, And jawp'd it up i’ the 
sky. <22801 R. Gall Poems (1829) 25 Sandie frae his 
doughty wark Came hame a’jaupit i’ the dark. 1823-80 
Jamieson, To Ja:up f Jaap , Jalp, to bespatter with mud. 
Mod. Sc. The laddie ran through the mud and jaupit his- 
sel* up to the neck. 

Jaup, jawp, sb. Sc. and north, dial. [Goes 
with Jaup v.] The splash of water against any 
surface, or one of the drops or spurts of water 
which this scatters on adjacent bodies ; a spot of 
water or wet mud splashed upon the clothes from 
wet or muddy ground, etc. 

15*3 Douglas PEneis v. iii. 44 Weill far from thens standis 
a roche in the see, . . Quhilk, sumtyme with the boldnand 
wallis quhite, Is by the iawp of fiudis coyerit quyte. Ibid. 
viii. i. 136, 1 am God Tibris,.. Quhilk,.. with mony iaup and 
iaw Bettis thir brayis, schawand the bankis down. 1786 
Burns Brigs of Ayr 126 Then down ye’ll hurl, . . And dash 
the gumlie jaups up to the pouring skies ! 1880 Antrim 4* 
Dozen Gloss,, JaPs, splashes or sparks of water or mud. 
1893 Norihumbld. Gloss., Jaup, a splash or smut of mud or 
dirt of any kind adhering to any article. A spurt of water, 
b. (See quots.) 

i8ix Willan W. Riding Gloss. (E. D. S.), Jop, the sound 
of water agitated in a narrow or irregular vessel. 2877 
N. W. Line. Gloss., Jaup, the sound produced by liquid 
shaken in a half-empty cask. 

Java (dgawa). The name of a large island in 
the Malay archipelago. Used attrib. in the names 
of things connected with it in origin, as Java 
almond, Canarium commune (Miller Plant-n. 
1884); Java plum, Eugenia Jambolana \ see 
Jambo b ; Java sparrow, a kind of Weaver- 
bird ( Ainadina oryzivora ). Also ellipt., Java, a 
variety of domestic fowl. 

1842 Java plum [see Jaman]. xB6x Mayhew Lond. Labour 
II. 82 The Java sparrows are chiefly in demand for the 
aviaries of the rich in town and country. 1893 Newton 
Diet. Birds, Java Sparrow, one of the best known of exotic 
caqe-birds, Padda or Munia oryzivora, . . family Ploceidx. 
Javan (d^a-van), a. and sb. [f. Java + -an.] 

a. adj. Of Java. b. sb. A native of Java. 

1606 Scott {title) An exact Discovrse. .of the East Indians, 
as well Chyneses as Iauans. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 541 A Iavan King-, which had a hundred wives. 
*883 G. Allen Colin Clout's Garden xii. 69 The Javan and 
Indian fauna. 

Javanese (d^cevanrz), a. and sb. [f. Javan + 
-ese.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to Java, Javan. 

b. sb. A native of Java (formerly with p\. Java- 
neses); also, the language of central Java, belonging 
to the Malayan family. 

*704 Churchill Colled . Voy. III. 724/1 The Javaneses 
and Mardykcrs. *8ix J. Leyden in Scott Biog. Notices 
(1880) II. 192 note. We will be joined by all the Malays and 
Javanese. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 467/2 The scapula of 
the Javanese Rhinoceros. 1858 Faber tr. Life Xavier 340 
Malay and Javanese soldiers. 

II Java*r. Obs. [F. javart , in Cotgr. iavard \ 
iavar, iavarre.] 1 A swelling in the hollow of the 
pastern of a horse’ (Cotgr.). 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 142 For the lauar, 
take Pepper,, .and make an empjaister to be la yd vpo n the 
place, ibid. 144 For the Iavar in the houghs or hams. 
Javel 1 (d^oe'v’l). ? Obs. Also 5-7 -ell, (5 
iawvell, 6 iavelle, -all), 6-7 -11(1, 6-7 Sc. ievel(l, 

6 iefwell, ieffell). [Derivation obscure: cf. Cavel 
sb.-, Havel j£.I] A low or worthless fellow ; a 
rascal. 

23.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1495 pc Iorde..Diy>Iei,ed much., 
pat his iueles so gent wyth laueles wer fouled, ex 440 
Fork Myst. xxx. 233 O, what j a veil is are ye ]>at jappis with 
gollyng I 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 15 Fowll jow- 
jowrdane-hedit jevellis. *534 More Treat. Passion Introd., 
Wks. 1272 How much more abhcminable is that picuish 
pride in a lewdc vnthriftye iauelL a 157a Knox Hist. Rrf. 
Wks. 1846 I. 82 Pack you, Jefwellis [v. r. jeffells}, gett yow 
to your chargeis. *591 S tenser M. HuOoerd^ 309 Whenas 
Time. .Expired had the terme, that these two iavels Should 


render up a reckning of their travels, c *648-50 B rath wait 
Barnabces Jrttl. iv. 1 vij, Should this Javcll dye next morrow, 
I partake not in his sorrow. _ [1823 J. Wilson Nod. Amor.. 
Wks. 1855 I. 3 Javel or Devil or how shall wc call thee?] 
t Ja*vel-. north, and Sc. Obs. In 5 iavello, 
5-6 iauill, 6 gayyll, gavil. [A by-form of Jail : 
cf. dial. F. javiole and mcd.L. gabiola, gain da, 
with cognate forms, under Jail. (But the v may 
be a u, or a scribal vagary.)] —Jail. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 194/r A Iavelle, g<iola, ubi a presonc. 
1558 Wills «J- Inv. N. C. (Surtees *835) *85, 1 bequithe to 
the presoners of Duresme gavyll to be distributed in 
allmes x‘. 1577 Holinshed Citron., Scot. 430/2 The heads 
.. were taken downe beside the place where they were 
fastned on a gavil [ed. 1 587 iauill]. 

+ Ja-vel Obs. Also 7 iauil. [a. F. javcllc = 
ON F. gavelle Gavel sb.-] A quantity of stalks of 
flax, com, etc. laid in the sun to dry ; = Gavel sb:- 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 4 When they be sufficiently 
watered . . then must the foresaid iauils or stalkes bee hung 
out a second time to be dried in the sun. x6xi Cotgr., 
Enjavelcr, to make vp come into Iaucls, or Gauds, 
t Ja veler. north, and Sc. Obs. Also 6 ievel- 
lour, 6-7 iavel(l)our. [cf. Javel-.] =Jaileb. 

e 1450 S7. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3044 For Iauelers was lie rad. 
And besyd him to eschape. *500-20 Dunuar Poems xxx viii. 
34 The presone [is] brokin, the jevdlouris fieit and flemit. 
*536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II, 402 The javeliouris 
qunilkis kepit the presoun quhare he was, .. pressit down 
ane bevy burd on his wambe. a 1605 Montgomerie Bonn. 

Iv, My pairties ar my javellour and my judge. 

Javelin (d^ce-vulin, d.^ce-vlin), sb. Also 6 iavo - 
lyn(o, -yngo, -inge, -en, Sc. io villing, (geweling, 
iaivelin), 6 - 7 iaveling, -ine, 7 javlin. [a. F. 
javeline (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; from the radical 
javel-, found also in Javelot.J 
L A light spear thrown with the hand with or 
without the help of a thong ; a dart. 

*5 T 3 [s ee javelin spear in 4]. 1530 Palscr. 233/2 Iavclyn 
a speare, jauelot. 153S Coveruale i Soju. xlt. 10 Saul .. 
had a iauelynge in Ills hande. .. And Saul thought with the 
iaueJinge to sricke Dauid fast to the >vaJJ. 2592 Shahs. 
Ven. <5- Ad. 626 (Globe). With javelin's point a churlish swine 
to gore. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 658 Others from the Wall 
defend With Dart and Jav'lin. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(2776) III. 227 When the hunters approach him [the lion}, 
they either snopt or throw their javelins. 1874 Boutell, 
Arms <$• Arm. i. 2 The arrow— either discharged from the 
bow or thrown as a javelin from the hand. 

b. Her. A charge consisting of a short spear 
with a barbed head. 

1882 Cussans Ha/tdbk. Her. vii. (cd. 3) 122 When a plain 
Spear is intended, it must be blazoned as a Javelin. 

t c. As rendering of L. jaculns, a serpent that 
darts on its prey; cf. Dart sb. 4. Obs. rare ~ l . 

1718 Rowe tr .Lucan tx, Fierce from afar a darting javelin 
shot, For such, the serpent’s came has Afric taught. 

d. fig. 

*850 Mrs. Browning An Island v, Where the grey rocks 
strike Their javelins up the azure. 1856 Eliz. Warner Hills 
Sltaiemuc 242 The speaker was a well dressed and easy 
mannered man of the world, but with a very javelin of an 
eye. 1867 Whittier Tent on Beach 197 Piercing the waves 
along its track With the slant javelins of rain, 
f 2. A pointed weapon with a long shaft used for 
thrusting ; a pike or half-pike ; a lance. Obs. 

1520 Rutland Papers (Camden) 43 And lx of bis [the 
king’s) gard on hoisbacke, with javelyns. a 2^8 Hall 
C/iron., Hem VIII, 235 b, Every man havyng a iavclyn or 
slaughsword to kcepe the people in aray. 2576 Extracts 
Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 27 Ane halberd, dence aiks, or 
gewcling. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Javeline, a weapon of 
a size between the Pike and Partisan, a 1839 Pkaed Poems 
(1864) II. 422 And see thy javelin’s point be bright. Thy 
falchion’s temper tiue. 

b. One who bears a ‘javelin’; =» Javelin-man i. 
*849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 338 There were the balls 
where the judges, robed in scarlet and. escorted by javelins 
and trumpets, opened the king's commission twice a year. 

1 3- A fish ; app. the pilchard or anchovy (both 
caught in immense numbers at Venice, and pre- 
served for exportation). Obs. rare. 

*6ss Moufet & Besnet Health's Imprcv . {17 46) 244 
Javelings or Sea-darts are plentiful in the Venetian Gulf, 
and all the Adriatic Sea. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as javelin-bearer , -head, 
-spear; javelin-darting, -proof adjs. ; javelin-bat, 
a South American vampire, Phyllostoma hastatum \ 
javelin-fish, a species of haunnlonid fish {Pomo- 
dasys Jtasla) (Funk); javelin -analro, a snake- Jibe 
lizard of the genus Acontias => dart-snake (Dakt sb. 

4, 8) ; also applied to various species of Bothrops , 
an American genus of Crotaiidx or rattlesnakes. 

i 36 i Hulme tr. Moo uin-T an don 11. JV. L 2*2 It has been 
asserted that .. the Vampire and the ‘ , J ave l‘ n Bat . . could 
destroy a man by sucking bis blood. 135a Hcloet, Mauelyn 
bearer, lanctarius. 2823 Byron Br. Abydos l. tx, Ncr 
mark’d the *javclin-dartiug crowd. *55 * Hl*loet, Mauclyn 
head, sicilites. 1E66 ConlsgtON sEneid il 664 Screened by 
a pent house *javelin-proof. 1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 529 r t 
These bones are ab-vent in the fourth submenus A contras 
(‘Javelin -Snake) of Cuvier. *847 C.\asLi.jui Zed. J jot 
The Acontias , or Jatclin Snake, of Suuthcrn Africa, u 
nearly allied to our Slov-worm. x£6x Hulme tr. Mojuin. 
Tandon u. v. i. 237 The most fonnidal I c species is the 
Ja\elm Snake properly so called, or Yellow Viper of Mar- 
tinique (Bothrops Lancceiatus'. 1523 Do-clas sKuetx XJL 
iv. 24 The braid hed LranskuxI cn the •icvuling spc>r. 

Javelin (d^arvclin, d^arvlin), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
Irans. To strike or pierce with or as with a ;a\ elin . 
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1859 Tennyson Vivien 934 Out of heaven a bolt, .struck, 
Furrowing a giant oak, and javeitning With darted hpik.es 
and splinters of the wood The dark earth round. 1893 
Atlantic Monthly Apr. 502/2 The lightning began to jave- 
lin the pines about the cottage. 

Javelineer (d7aev(e)linl-u). Also 6-7-ier,-er. 
[a. obs. F .javelinier : see Javelin and -eer.] 

1 . A soldier armed with a javelin. 

1600 Holland Livy vtii. viii, The forefront of the vant- 
gard, were iaveliniers called Hastati. a 1656 Ussheu Ann. 
vi. (1658)208 Before this battalian.. there went six thousand 
sllngcrs, and javeliners. 1828 Lewis tr. BoccklCs Pub . Eco/f » 
Athens (1842) 267 Grecian and Barbarian javelineers. 

2 . = Javelin-man I. . 

1879 Browning A led Brails 64 Judges the prime of the 

land, Constables, javelineers. 

Javelin-man. [f- Javelin sb . + Man.] 

1 . One of a body of men in the retinue of a sheriff 
who carried spears or pikes (Javelin sb. 2), and 
escorted the judges at the assizes. 

1705 Loud. Gaz. No, 4154/1 The High Sheriff of Hamp- 
shire, with about 90 Javelin Men, . . received Her Majesty. 
183* Boston Herald 7 Feb. 3/3^ The javlin-men and special 
constables ranged themselves in front of the Court-house. 
1871 B esa NT & Rice Rcmiy Money Mortiboy xiii. The 
twelve javelin men, walking in martial array by the side of 
the carriage. 1890 Daily Nexus 16 July 2/8 An amendment, 
practically abolishing javelin men and substituting police 
was inserted on the motion of Lord Helper. 

2 . A soldier armed with a javelin: « Javelineer i. 

1846 H. Torrens On Milit. Lit. >5* Hist. I. 76 Clouds of 

skirmishers, javelin-men, bow yen?, and slingers. 1850 Meri- 
vale Horn. Eutp. vi. (1865) 1 . 276 Caesar brought into the 
held javelinmen from Numidia. 

+ ja-velot. Obs. [a. OF. javelot , It. giave- 
lot!o\ in ONF. gavelot, Breton gavlod, MHG. 
gabilot (Diez). See also G.vvelot. 

The original source of F. javel-, ONF .gavels in javelot , 
javeline , and their cognates. Is uncertain, and beset with 
many difficulties ; opinion at present favours a Celtic origin ; 
see C a v block, and cf. Diez and Thumeysen s.v. giavelotto .] 
A small spear or javelin thrown with the hand or 
from a catapult. 

# 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. r. xiv. 38 Sperys, dartys, and 
iauelots. 1675 Phil. Trans. X. 282 Catapults and Balistm: 
the former casting Javelots : the latter stones.- 1693 UrqU- 
iiart Rabelais 111. Prol., They sharp ned and prepared 
Spears, . . Javelins, Javelots and Trunchions. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. ix. (1737) 35 Javelins, Javelots, Darts, Dartlets. 

t JavelotieT. Obs. rare. Also -otfc-. [a. obs. 
Y.javdotier , f. javelot J avelot.] A soldier armed 
with a javelot or javelin ; a javelineer. 

1600 Holland Livy xxi. xxi. 405 Hee [Hannibal] sent for 
fresh supplie out of Afiricke, specially of Archers and 
Iavelotiers, and those lightly armed. Ibid. xxvt. iv. 585 
Hereupon began the manner. . to entertaine such light armed 
iavelottiers called Velites, euen among the Legions, 
t Ja* ver, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 chauer, 9 
javver. [app. onomatopoeic: cf. Jabber ».] intr . 
= Jabber v. i. 

C1440 Prowp. Parv. 80/2 Clenchyn a-3en or chaueryn 
aqen, for prowde herte, obgarrio. Ibid. 257/1 Iangelyn or 
iaveryn a-jen, hat ys clepyd clenchyng a-^en, oggarrio, [See 
also Jabber v. r.] 1839 A. By water Sheffield Dial. (1877) 
98 To bawl to t’ Orishmen, or javver abaht chetch rates. 
1876 Mid. Vorksh. Gloss., javver. [In various Yorkshire 
dialects, in sense To talk idly, garrulously, or noisily.] 
Hence Javer, Javver sb. {dial.) 

2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Javver. , idle talk. 2876 Mid. 
Yorksh. Gloss., Javver, bold, assuming talk. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Javver, 'jaw' or talk; impudence. 

Javil. -ill, variants of Javjsl sb. 

Jaw (d.3§), sb.l Forms : a. 4-5 iow, 4-6 iowe ; 
8. 5-7 iawe, 7-jaw; (5goaw,gow©,gew,7gagh). 
[A word of difficult etymology, on the origin of which 
the evidence known to us affords conflicting indica- 
tions. It occurs in the form jow[e from 1375 ; 
c 1483 we find jawg, which before long superseded 
jovte\ from 1530 to c 1675 there was a collateral 
Chaw(e. Chaucer rimed jowe with cl owe (~ jaw, 
claw), which shows that the sound was not u, and 
thus that the word was not the Y.jotte cheek. 

If, notwithstanding the want of evidence, and in spite 
of the laic exemplification of ch forms in chaw(e, it may be 
assumed that jotve was preceded by a ME. * eh owe, re- 
presenting an unrecorded OE. *ceoive , ceJwc wk. fern., this 
would be identical with OHG. kiuiva, chiuiva , early MHG. 
dawe, chouwe, MHG. kiuive, com tv, early mod. and dial. 
Ger. ken, kau, koie iGrunm); MDu. comae. Kilian komue, 
keen we, Du. kieuw ; going back to OTcut. *ke~.ir.v6n , deriv. 
of ke~.ir.Mn to Chew, The later chawe, jawe would then be 
parallel to mod.Ger. kaue, MDu. cau-.ve, Kilian kauwe, and 
to Ger. kauen, Du. kair.vett, 16th c. Eng. Chaw v., beside 
OHG. kinwau, MHG. kittwe*t x MDu. komven, and OE. 
cLnvan Chew, the phonetic relations of which arc not clearly 
settled. _ The spelling with j may have been influenced by 
association with F. jone cheek ; though the frequent pa.\sage 
of ch into J in other words shows that this need not be as- 
sumed. Cf. the phonetic development of OE. ceatl , ME. 
e have l, chaul , chot, choivl, Jowl: also Marston's Jawn for 
chaw n >b. and vb.j 

1 . One of the bones (or sets of bones) forming the 
framework of the mouth, and the seizing, biting, or 
masticating apparatus of vertebrates ; in sing, more 
frequently the lower or tinder (i* nether ) jaw, the 
inferior maxillary or mandible, than the upper 
^fazrr) jaw , or superior maxillary ; cf. Jaw-bone. 
_ The dropping or falling of the jaw is a mark of death, de- 
jection, or chagrin : see Jaw- fallen, Cuor- fallen. 


c. 2382 Wyclif Judg. xv. 16 In the cheek boon of an assc, 
that is, in the iow of the colt of assis, J haue doon hem awey. 
1398 The visa Barth. Dc P. R. v. xvi. (1495) 12 1 The Coca- 
dry’ll meuyth the ouer lowe [Bodley MS. ]>e ouer gowe] 
ayenste kynde of all other beestes and holdyth the nether 
lowe [ Bodley MS. J?e nebir iowe] still and meuyth it not. 
1484 Caxton Fables of s£sop 2 He had a grete nede large 
vysnge longe Iowes. i486 B/.% St. A Ibaits C vij a, For booches 
that growe in a hawkis Iowe. 

c 1450 Tret 1 isa's Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. (Bodl. MS.), 
No beeste hah an euen gut but he haue tee]? in ayher iawe. 
2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliii. (Percy Soc.) 220 Dyd not kyng 
Davyd a lyons jawe tere? 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 
270 The bullet hitting him under his right iawe. 162 x Bible 
Jobx li. 2 Canst thou, .bore his iawe through with a thorne? 
2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 2i3 Their teeth are . . 
numerous, and. .perfectly inoffensive: they lie in either jaw. 
2819 Shelley Peter Bell 1. x. There was a silent chasm Be- 
twixt his upper jaw and under. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xxx. (1878) 528 The jaw fell, and the eyes were fixed. 

2 . In//. The bones and associated structures of 
the mouth including the teeth, regarded as instru- 
ments of prehension, crushing, and devouring; 
hence, the cavity formed by these parts ; the mouth, 
fauces, throat. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. MS.) Yit drowh 
I hym owt of the lowwes of hem ]?at gapeden. 1398 Tkevisa 
Barth. De P . R. xvn. xxiii. (Tollem. MS.), It abate]? 
swellynge of iowes \tumoran fancium sedat) and helped 
woundes of he longes. c 1430 Stans Pucr 31 in Babies 
Bk. 29 To enbrace [v.r. enboce] ]?i iowis with breed, it is not 
dewe ; with ful mou]> speke not lest ]>ou do offence. 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 195/r There apperyd on hir no sygne 
of lyf sauf that hyr Iowes were a lytel reed. 2513 Douglas 
sEucis xi. xiii. 69 With ane hydduus wolfis gapand iowis. 

( 3 . c 1483 ChauccPs H. Fatne\u.6gf> (ed. Caxton) Euyl thryft 
come on your Iawes [rime clawes ; Fairf. and Bodl. MSS. 
Iowes, -ys, clowes, -ys], 2573 Gascoigne Hcarbes, Voy. to 
Holland, At last the Dutche with butter bitten iawes. .Gan 
aunswere thus. 2590 Spenser F. Q. hi. viii. 33 The hungry 
Spaniells. .With greedy iawes her leady for to tcare. _ 2608 
D. T[uvil] Ess. Pol. ff Mor. 69 Many naue had the victory 
snatcht (as it were) out of their iawes, .. for not making 
a .. bridge for the .. enemy to passe over. 2732 Lediard 
Sethos II. vii. 103 [No] form.. discern’d but sparkling eyes 
and flaming jaws. 1735 Somerville Chase m. 147 From his 
wide Jaws His Tongue unmoi>ten’d hangs. 

3 . transf chiefly in //. The two sides of a narrow 
pass, fissure, gorge, or channel; the narrow ‘mouth* 
or entrance into a valley, gulf, or sea ; the fauces 
or entrance into the ‘ throat * of a flower, etc. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 167 Cesariensis, j?at ha]?, .in 
}»e west ]>« ryuer Matua, and in ]>e nor]? ]? e gewes of ]?e grete 
see. 2618 Bolton Florus (2636) 271 Being commanded by 
Cmsar to guard the jawes of the Adriatick gulph. 2655 F. \V. 
Obs. in W. Fulke’s Meteors 165 The Ground perhaps open 
with those inundations, and the Gold fall into the gaping 
jaws of the Earth, and so stick there. 1776 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. Explan. Terms 305 Faux , the Jaws gaping between 
the Divisions of the Corolla;, where the Tube terminates. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. v. iii, The guide, abating of his pace, 
Led slowly through the pass’s jaws. 2851 Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunters xxxvii. 283 The ridge that formed the 
southern jaw of the chasm. 1883 Symonds flat. Byways 
i. 4. The torrent, foaming down between black jaws of rain- 
stained granite. 

4 . pi. Applied to the seizing or holding members 
of a machine or apparatus, arranged in pairs, and 
usually capable of an opening and closing move- 
ment ; spec . Naut. ihe semicircular, concave, or 
forked end of a boom or gaff which clasps the 
mast with its projecting ends or * horns *. 

2789 Tratis. Soc. Arts VII. 209 Bringing the jaws of the 
cap to embrace the stern-post. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 370 The end of the paper is at that time lying 
even with the extremity of the teeth i i, and the jaws of the 
tongs closing immediately that the rod j is put in motion. 
2830 E. S. N. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 39 Cock, that pait 
of a musquet lock which sustains the two pieces of iron, 
called jaws, between which the flint is fixed. 1835 Makkyat 
Pirate viii, The jaws of the main-gaff were severed. 2877 
Raymond Statist. Mints 4- Mining 422 Kvom’s laboratory 
crusher.. In this machine (unlike any other) both jaws 
oscillate on centers, fixed some distance from the crushing 
faces. 1881 Young Every man his own Mechanic 238 The 
joiner's vice . . is furnished with 9 in. jaws to open 12 in. 

5 . Jig. (in //.) The seizing action or capacity of 
any devouring agency, as death, time, etc. 

2563 Mirr. Mag. Induction xxxii, And first within the 
portche and iawes of Hell, c 2580 Sidney Ps. xxx. iii. The 
graves moist hungry jawes. xsgs Suaks. John v. it. 116 
To winne renowne Euen in the iawes of danger, and of 
death. 1654 Fuller Two Serin. 41 Mustering of Men in 
this case, was but casting away so many into the Gaghs^ of 
Death. 2703 Maundrell Joum. Jerus. (2732I 16 Which 
great strength has preserv’d it thus long from the jaws of 
time. 2855 Tennyson Charge Lt. Brigade iii, Into the 
jaws of Death, Into the mouth of Hell Rode the six hundred. 

0 . Vulgar loquacity; esp. ‘cheeky' or impudent 
talk ; also, in vulgar language, A talk, a speech, 
a lecture, an address. Frequent in the phrases to 
hold or stop ones jaw (where the sense may at 
first have been literal, as in to open , loose , or work 
ones jaws : cf. also to hold one's tongue). 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, iii, None of your jaw, you 
swab, . . eLe l shall trim your laced jacket for you. *753 
Foote Eng. in Paris t. Wks. 1709 I. 37 Hold your jaw and 
dispatch. 2772 — Nabob lit. Wks. 2799 II. 318 Let’s have 
no more of your jaw l 1800 Ld. Metcalfe in Fortn. Rez>. 
*1885) June 757 Tremendous jaw from my tutor. 2836 
Cot- Uawkku D/nry(iS93) 11 . 94 A rich jaw between.. 
Read and Buckle, who met afloat after a previous quarrel. 
<21845 Hoon T.ile Trumpet xx , Parliamentary jabber and 
jaw. i 860 Freeman in W« R. W. Stephens Life .J- Lett. 


(1895) I. 354 When they talk of right and law, we bid them 
hold their jaw. 1888 D. C. Murray in lllustr. Lend. Sort 
Christmas No. 11/2, So long as a man has the sense to bold 
his jaw at the right time. 

7 . at t rib. and Comb., as jaw -arch , - break, -calipers, 
•chasm, -forceps, - gape , -man, - sheath , -wotk;jar& 
cracking, jaw- locked, jaw-tied adjs. ; jaw- bit ( 0 \S.) t 
a short bar placed beneath a journal box to unite 
the two pedestals in a car-truck (Cent. Did. 1890); 
jaw-chuck, a chuck in a lathe furnished with jaws 
for seizing an object ; jaw-crusher (Mining) , an 
ore-crushing machine similar to the jaw-breaker; 
jaw-foot =footjaw (see FootjA 35); jaw-footed 
a., provided with a jaw- foot ; jaw-lever, a veteri- 
nary instrument for opening the mouth and admin- 
istering medicine to cattle (Simmonds Did. Trait 
1858); f jaw-piece (Arch.), ?a corbel; jaw-repe 
(Naut.), the rope which fastens the two horns or 
prongs of the boom or gaff round the mast; jaw- 
spring (U. SI), a journal spring; jaw-tackle 
(slang), the muscles of the jaws ; the mouth, etc., 
as employed in talking; jaw^wedge (tl.Si), 
a wedge to tighten the axle-box in an axle*guaid 
(Webster, 1864). 

2879 tr. H acckcl' s F.vol. Man II. xviii. iii The foiemost of 
these pairs of gill-arches changes into the * jaw-arch which 
gives rise to the upper and lower jaws. 1896 A. Morrison 
Child J a go 31 1 His chin fell on his chest, as by * jaw-break, 
xgoo Animal l For Id XXXI. 18/2 They [larva: of Lilellula ] 
thtn advance, .until within half an inch of their prev, when 
out shoot the * jaw-calipers, and the object is seized. 1S80 
G. Meredith Egoist II. 105 The gaping # jaw-chasm of his 
greed. 1875 Knight Did. Mcch. s.v. Chuck, [figure] k is 
an independent *jaw chuck. 1883 lllustr. Loud. Rcws 
8 Dec. 551/1 (Farmer) Such *jaw-ciacking jokes, 1877 
Raymond Statist. Mines «$- Mining 421 A similar manner 
to that in which the *jaw-crush«.r operates so effectually on 
large pieces of ore. 2871 T. R. Jones Attim. Kiugd. (ed. 4) 
422 The term * jaw-feet has now, by common consent, 
become the appellation by which they are distinguished, 
1883 A. Wilson in f.ongiu. Mag. II. 48 The curious jaws, 
jaw-feet, and legs of the armoured crustacean. 1900 Animal 
World XXXI. 18/2 The snatch of their * jaw-forceps is so 
quick it takes good eyesight to see it. 1898 G. Meredith 
Odes Fr. Hist. 11 Lyrical on into death’s led roaring ^jaw- 
gape. 2807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun III. 230 Jheir 
tongues, .were, for some minutes, *jaw-locked, after behold- 
ing this dismal portent. 1894 Doyle Round^ the Red Lamp 
203 He was himself a *jawman, 'a mere jawman . as he 
modestly puts it, but in point of fact he [a surgeon 1 is too 
young., to confine himself to a specialty. <12548 Hall 
Chron., Hen . VIII, 73 b, The *iawe pece of the said sel> ng *. 
whiche pece was guilte with fine Golde. /bid. 1^0, Ihe 
Iawe peces and crestes were karved wyth Vinettes and 
trailes of savage worke, and richely gilted with gold and 
Bise. 2833 Markyat P. Simple li, I .. disengaged the 
*jaw-rope and small gear about the mast. * 1886 r. 
Guillemard Cruise ‘ Mnrchcsa' I. 230 The jaw-rope had 
carried away. 1875 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 770/1 line] 
horny *jaw-sheaths [of Siren] might be compared to those 
of the Anuran tadpole. 2832 Trelawney Aav. J ° u ' l S <r 
Son I. 290 Van would have countermanded this, had 1 not 
clapped my hand as a stopper on his * jaw-tackle. p 1884 
Bread-winners 210 He had never worked a muscle in I hi* 
life except his jaw-tackle. 1756 Toldervy Hist, two 
Orphans III. 75 My *jaw.ty’d tongue no speech could lend. 
Ibid. III. 166 Come, come, .no more of your *jaw-work here. 
i8ai Morn. Her. in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1803) VI. 29 An 
event, .conducive to jaw-work in every sense of the word. 

Jaw (d.39), sbf Sc. and north, dial. [Goes with 
Jaw v.-, the two appearing together early in 16th c. 
Origin unknown.] 

1 . The rush or dash of a wave; a surging or 


dashing wave, a billow- . . 

2513 Douglas sEneis 1. iii. 21 Heich as ane hill 
waiter brak. Ibid. vm. i. 136, I am God Tibns . • VjuttUK .. 
w-yth mony iaup and iaw Bettis thir brayis, schawanu me 
bankis down. 1606 tr. Roliock's Led. 2 Thess. ua A he sc / 
when it flowes on a rock, immediatefie the taw temrnes 
backe againe in the sey. 1768 Ross Hetenore (icoo; 23 1 
Sac we bad better jook until the jaw Gang 0 er our heaus, 
la 1800 Sir Patrick Spence viii. \Child), They bad J 
saild upon the sea A league but merely three, ” ^ p 
ugly were the jaws That rowd unto their knee. • 

Macdonald R. Falconer III. 65 Tak guid tent at ye ride 
upo’ the tap o' ’t, an’ no lat it rise like a muckle j aW .°^ 
yer heid ; for it's an awfu' thing to be droout m «ch 
2893 Noi thumb/d. Gloss., Jaa, Jaw. ^ 

2. A quantity of water or other liquid dasheu> 
splashed, or thrown out ; an outpour of water, etc. 

a 1816 Pic ken in Whistle- Biukic (1890) x 49 

toddy reeking hot Will keep the genial current warm. 
1825-80 Jamieson s.v,, The cow has gi’en a gude jaw 1 
day. 18^9 Crockett Kit Kennedy 57 Gicin a l>ot a u 
syne [=rinse] wi’ a jaw o’ water. . 

Hence (or from Jaw vA) Jaw-box, Jaw-tu , 
Sc. t a kitchen sink with sides; also Jaw-hole. 

1880 Antrim Down Gloss., Jaw tub , Jaw box, a scul cry 
sink. 


Jaw (<139), v.i [f. jAwii.i] . 

+ 1 . trans . To seize or devour with thejau*# * 
use the jaws upon. Cbs. . 

x6ia Two Noble K. m« ii, I wreakc not if me wow 
would jaw me, so He had his fill. . 

2 . slang, a. intr. To use the vocal organs; 1 
speak, talk. (A vulgar, contemptuous, or hosuid 
equivalent for speak.) 

2748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xx iv. He swore wounaiiy * 
the lieutenant. .whereby the lieutenant returned the 4 * llu .* 
and they jawed together fore and aft a good spell- *7 



JAW. 

C. Johnston C/try sal (1822) III. 299 Will you stand jawing 
here .xSoi M. G. Lewis Tales Wonder, Sailor's T. iv, 
In vain I begg’d, and swore, and jaw’d ; Nick no excuse 
would hear. 1885 T. A. Guthrie Tinted Venus viii. 98 
What’s the good of jawing at him? 

b. traus. To address censoriously or abusively ; 
to scold or £ lecture * (a person). 

1810 Sporting^ Mag. XXXVI. 262 He was then very 
abusive and^ noisy; he kept jawing us. 1833 Marry at 
P. Simple xi, l have been jawed for letting you go. 1896 
Chicago Advance 30 July 141/1 I11 politics we jaw one an- 
other partly for the fun of it. 

3 . To jaw away: to cut to the shape of jaws, or 
in a concave curve. 

iSoz Naval Citron. VIII. 470 The top-most part of the 
cap was cut to fit the rudder, and ihe after part jawed away, 
so as to work on the stern-post. 

Jaw (<),?§), o'. 2 - 5 V. Also 1 jae. [ See J.u r si.-] 

1 . intr. To rush in waves ; to dash or pour ; to 
splash ; to surge. 

15*3 Douglas FEneis v. Prol. 53 Bot my propyne coym 
fra the pres fuit hait, Vnforlatit, not iawyn fra tun to tun. 
?rr iSoo Sir Roland 91 in Child Ballads 1.(1857)345 For now 
the water jawes owremy head, And it gurgles in my mouth. 

2 . trails. To pour or dash (water) in waves; to 
throw or dash (liquid) in quantity. 

cx68o R. Law Mem. (1818) 177 When it [the elephant] 
ddnks. .it jaes in the water in it’s mouth as from a great 
spout. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. i, Tempest may cease 
to jaw the rowan flood. 1787 Burns A ut erica n War 1, Then 
up they gat the maskin-pat, And in the sea did jaw, man. 
Hence Jawing ppl, a. 

? a 1800 Lass 0/ Lochroyan 43 in Scott il/insfr. Scot. Bord., 
The stately tower. . Whilk stood aboon the jawing wave. 
Jawar, Jawari, variant of Jowar, Jowaui. 
Jaw-bone, j awbone (dgg'bdan). [f. Jaw sbX 
+ Bone.] Any bone of the jaws ; spec, each of the 
two forming the lower jaw in most mammals, or 
the whole bone formed by their combination in 
others. 

c X489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon xxvi. 562 He gaff constans 
soo grete a stroke vpon the ere, that he bare it awaye wyth 
all the iawe bone. 1551 Bible Judg. xv. 15 He founde 
a iaw-bone of a rotten asse..and slewe a thousande men 
therewith. i6z6 Ba con Sylya § 750 The Jaw-Bones haue 
no Marrow Seuered, but a little Pulpe of Marrow diffused. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 129 r 7 It [a tooth] belong’d to the 
Jaw-Bone of a Saint. 1793 Holcroft tr. Lavafcr's Plysiog. 

I II. xx. 104 The Chinese . . appear to have broad cheeks 
with projecting jaw-bones. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 1 . xvn. 190 
The javelin entered underneath the ear By the jaw-bone. 
Mod. A pair of whale's jaw-bones forming a gateway. 

Jaw-t>rea:ker. colloq. 

1 . A word hard to pronounce ; a word of many 
syllables. 

1839 Lever H.Lorrcquerxxx , I'd rather hear the Cruiskeen 
Lawn, .than a score of your high Dutch jawbreakers. 1886 

D. C. Murray i si Person Sing, xviii. 136 It’s a jawbreaker 
at first for an Englishman. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. 
Lit. i. 14 You will find no ‘jawbreakers ’ in Sackville. 

2 . A machine with powerful jaws for crushing 
ore, etc. 

2877 Raymond Statist. Mines «J- Mining 421, I speak of 
the rolls as more applicable for completing the crushing 
of the ore as it comes in small pieces from the jaw-breaker. 

So Jaw-breaking' a. colloq hard to pronounce ; 
hence Jaw-Brea:kingly adv. 

1824 Slaekiv. Mag. XVI. 191 Entitled by a name most jaw* 
breakingly perplexing. 1842 Thackeray Miss T ickletohy's 
Lect. i. \Vks. 1886 XXIV. 13 He conquered a great number 
of princes with jaw-breaking names. 1883 Gd. IVords Sept. 
592/2 A little plant that has a jaw-breaking name. 

Jawed (d^gd),*!. [f. Jaw sb?- + -ed~.] Having 
or furnished with jaws. 

a 1529 Skelton E. R ummyitg 38 Iawed like a jetty. 1887 

E. D. Cope Origin Fittest xi. 316 note. The metamorphosis 
•of the jawed Ncuroptera is little more marked. 

Jaw -fall. 

1 . Falling of the jaw ; fig. dejection, rare. 

1660 M. Griffith Fear of God «$■ King 29 For a time they 
T-ad an Inter-regnum, and no King in Israel, besides divers 
■other horrid jawfalls in government. 

f 2 . Dislocation or subluxation of the lower jaw 
so that it cannot be shut. Obs. 

1788 Rush in Pettigrew Lcttsom (1817) II. 432 The 
locked-jaw, or as it is usually called among the planters, 
the jaw-fall, is a very common disease among the children 
■of the slaves. 

Jaw’ -fa: lien, a. f f. Jaw sb . 1 + Fallen pa.pple.'] 
Having the lower jaw fallen or hanging loose; 
chop-fallen ; dejected. 

X603 Flo mo Montaigne 1. xl. (1632) 128 The wench offered 
him was jaw-falne, long-cheekt, and sharpe- nosed, a 1691 
'Hx.Kec.x.Sea.DeUv. 11754) 165 We were jaw-fallen and starved 
with the extreme cold. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1S11) 
Hi. 54 (D.)The people.. seemed by their jaw-fallen faces 
And goggling eyes to wonder at beholding a charming young 
lady. 

Jaw-hole 1 (d3§*hJ“d). [f. Jaw sb 2 , v 2 + 

Hole.] A hole into which dirty water or other 
liquid is ‘jawed* or thrown; an open entrance to 
a sewer, house-drain, or cesspool. 

1760 City Cleaned Sf County huprov., Jaw-holls or water- 
spouts of timber [etc.). 1815 Scott Guy M. i, Piloting 

with some dexterity along the little path which bordered 
l he formidable jaw-hole, whose vicinity the stranger was 
Rude sensible of by means of more organs than one. 1824 
rySt. Rona/is xxviii. That odoriferous gulf, ydeped, in 
Scottish phrase, the jawhole ; in other words, an uncovered 
-common sewer. 
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Jaw*-hole 2 . U AW A gaping fissure or 
opening ; an abyss. 

1840 T. A. Trollofe Summer in Brittany II. xxxiv. 187 
A sort of jaw-hole, or abyss, moreover, is still pointed out 
between Huelgoat and Cairhax, winch this vixen of a prin- 
cess used as a second — or rather first — Tour de Nerie. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Jaw-hooal, a fissure or opening in the land, 
as the mouth of a stream. The arched entrance to a cavern. 

Jawing (dsg’iq), vbL sb. slang, [f. Jaw v . 1 + 
-isc 1 .] A vulgar or contemptuous equivalent for 
speaking. 

1788 De Foe's Voy. round World { 1840) 313 They would 
chop off his head, and put a stop to his jawing. 1810 
Sporting Mag. XXXV. 78 Mary Jordan and her acquaint- 
ances were fighting and jawing. 1871 Dixon Tomer III. 
xviii. 190 Two hours were spent in drinking, jawing, and 
accepting terms. 1874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynne I. tii. 83 
Nign blowing the roof off. .with her evei fasting j'awing. 

b. atlrib as jawing-tackle, the jaws, etc., as 
used in speaking ; = jaw- tackle (Jaw sbA 7). 

1859 Reade Love me little xxii, Ah, Eve, my girl, your 
jawing-tackle is too well hung. 

JawTess, a. [f. Jaw jA^-less.] Without 
jaws; spec, without a lower jaw, as the lamprey. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais jv. xv. (1737) 60 The jawless 
Bum shrug’d up his Shoulders. 

Jawm(e, dial, form of Jamb. 

+ Jawn, obs. var. of Chawn sb ., chine, fissure, 
and of Chawn v., to gape. 

X598 Marston Sco. Villauy 1. iii. Cviij, To stop his iawning 
chaps. x6oz — Antonio's Rev. U. ii. Wks. J856 I. 94 Defy- 
ance to thy power, thou rifted jawne. 

Jawnaes, -dres,.jawnes, obs. fif. Jaundice. 
Jawne, Jawnish, var. Jaune, Jaunish, Obs. 
Jawp, variant of Jaul* v. and sb., splash. 
Jaw*-tooth. A molar tooth. Cf. Cheek-tooth. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II, 440 If the grinders and great iaw 
teeth do ake, this is a speciall medicine for them. 161X 
Bible Prov. xxx. 14 There is a generation, whose teeth 
are as swords, and their iaw-teeth as kniues. 1678 Cud- 
worth Int ell. Syst. 1. v. 670 The former teeth were made. . 
thin. and sharp, by means whereof they became fit for 
cutting ; but the jaw-teeth thick and broad, whereby they 
became useful for the grinding of food. 1789 Madan 
Persius (1795) 39 note. Grinding food between the jaw- 
teeth. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes II. 8 In 
wrestlers’ fashion, plying his jaw-teeth. 

Jawy (d.^o i), a. rare. [f. Jaw j/».l + -v.] Of 
or pertaining to the jaw ; forceful in language. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. iii. 42 The dulapes and the 
jawy part of the face. 1898 Academy 15 Oct. 92/t It is 
material detail : forceful, stunning, jawy detail. 

Jaxe, obs. form of Jakes. 

Jay (d^ 1 ). Also 5-6 Sc. ia, 5-7 iaye. [a. OF. 
jay , mod.F. geai, in ONF. gai, gay = Pr. gai ( jai) , 
Sp. gayo, med.L. gains, gaia (Papias) ; of uncertain 
origin : some refer it to OHG. gahi adj. quick ; 
hence, lively. It cannot be identified with F. gai 
adj. ‘gay which has^, not j, in Central F.] 

X. The name of a common European bird. Gar ru- 
bes glandarius, in structure and noisy chattering 
resembling the magpie, but in habits arboreal, and 
having a plumage of striking appearance, in which 
vivid tints of blue are heightened by bars of jet-black 
and patches of white. Hence used as the English 
name of the genus Garrulus , and applied with 
distinguishing additions to the other species. 
a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 52 Hco is dereworthe in day, 

. .Gentyl, jolyf so the jay. CX386 Chaucer Manciples 
T. 28 And taughte it speke as men tcche a lay. X411- 
13 Hoccleve Ball, to Hen. V , 37 My wordes.. clappc 
and iangle foorth, as dooth a iay. 1530 Lyndesay Test. 
Papyngo 725 The gentyll la, the Merle, and Turtur 
trew. 1590 Sfenser F. Q. ii. viii. 5 Decked with diverse 
plumes, like painted Iayes. 1596 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. JV. 
iii. 277 What is the lay more precious then the Lnrke? 
Because his feathers are more beautifull. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medit. (1818) 43 Not long ago I happened to spy a thought- 
less jay J the poor bird was idly busied in dressing bis pretty 
lumes. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 173 Jays.. may be 
rought to imitate the human voice. x88o A. R. Wallace 
I si. Life ii. 20 There are, so far as yet known, twelve species 
of true jays. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 470 Doubts may 
be expressed whether these birds are not more nearly related 
to the Pies than to the Jays. 

b. In more extended sense, applied to birds of 
the sub-family Garrulinx or family Garrulidx, 
among which are the Blue Jay {Cyan tines cris- 
t at us~) of North America, the Canada Jay ( Peri - 
soreus canadensis), the Grey Jay , Green Jay, 
Siberian Jay , etc. 

1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 991 The Pica 
Glaiuiarca , or Jay, is much less than our English Jay 
. . it has both the same Cry, and suddain jetting Motion. 
1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 584/2 The blue jay of 
America is an almost universal inhabitant of the western 
woods. Ibid., A most magnificent bird is the Columbia jay. 
1855 Longf. Hi am. xiii. 100 Jays and ravens, Clamorous 
on the dusky tree-tops. 1885 * C. E. Cradock ’ (Miss Mur- 
free) Proph. Gt. Smoky Mount, viii. He saw . . the white 
tips of the tail-feathers of a fluttering bluejay.^ x 836 Yule 
A nglo-lud. Gloss., Jay , the name usually given by Eu- 
ropeans to the Coracias InJica, Linn., the. .Vl/C-.iw/ or ‘blue- 
throat’ of the Hindus, found all over India. 1803 Newton 
Diet . Birds 469 The Lanius infans/us of Lxnnmus . . 
the Siberian Jay of English writers, which ranges through- 
out the pine-forests of the north of Europe and Asia. Ibid., 
The Canada Jay, or * Whiskey Jack ’..presents a still more 
sombre coloration. 
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■ 2 . Applied to other birds : a. The Jackdaw (app. 
from a French mistransl. of /eoXoios or graculus in 
the fable of the jackdaw decked in peacock’s 
plumes), b. The Cornish chough, also termed 
Cornish jay. c. The Missel thrush, local. 

1484 Caxton Fables cf FEsoP 11. xv. The xv fable is of the 
Iaye and of the pecok. 155a Huloet, Iaye, byrde, gracus , 
graculus. [1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Gnuulus, They 
are much deceyued that haue taken Graculus fora laye.I 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. Pref. 129 Tliejay that vaunts 
In others plumes. 1706 Phillips, Jay, or Jackdaw, a kind 
of chattering Bird. X750 Pococke Trav. Eng,, etc. I Cam- 
den) 135 About Penzance, in the rocks, are jays with red 
bills and legs, called a Cornish jay, and by Pliny Pynho- 
corax. 1880 Antrim <y Down Gloss., Jay, the missel thrush 
is called the jay here. The jay does not occur. 

3 . transj. a. An impertinent chatterer, b. A 
showy or flashy woman; one of light character. 

c. A person absurdly dressed ; a gawk or ‘ sight’. 

d. A stupid or silly person ; a simpleton. 

1523 Skelton Gar/. Laurel 1262 For the gjse now adays 
Of sum iangelyng iays Is to di.-commcmle What they 
cannot amende. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. m. iii. 44 Well 
teach him to know Turtles from Iaye*. i6xx — Cymb, m. 
iv. 51 Some lay of Jtaly. ; hath betraid him. 1630 Chafaian 
& Shirley The Ball n. ii, Sol. Mr. Uostock, madam. Luc. 
Retire, and give the jay admittance. 1884 Pall Mall G. 

29 Dec. 4/2 The intending larcenLt will strike up a con- 
versation with a likely looking Jay in a public convey- 
ance . . and win his friendship. x888 Baking-Gould ,1/r- 
halahx ii. 91 You stood by., and listened while that jay 
snapped and screamed at me. 1888 N. V. Herald Sept. 
(Farmer Americanisms), Never. .have I been annoyed in 
the slightest way by any of the *o-cal!cd jays. 1858 It 'estm. 
Gaz. 7 Oct. 4/2 1 Kliarki is not exactly a blanket; be-ides, we 
are jays enough as it is, and if wc had had our old things on 
we should have been regular jays’. 1900 Dundee Advertiser 

30 July 4 An underbred undergraduate— called in America 
a ‘jay 

4 . Angling. Name of a variety of artificial fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xi. (i££o) 432 The Blue Jay.. is 

the Blue Doctor dressed with jay. 

5 . Coal-mining. (See quol.) 

1829 Glover s Hist. Deriy I. 59 Strong jay or roof coal. 
Ibid. 60 Black jay, a sort of cannel coal. 

0 . atlrib. and Comb., as jay-black, - like adjs. ; 
jay-feather, e$p. in Sc. phrase to set up one's jay- 
feathers (see quot.); jay-pie, jay-piot, (<z) the 
jay ; { 6 ) locally, the Missel thrush ; jay-teal, 
locally, the common teal. Also Jay-bihd, etc. 

1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4236/8 Stolen.. a black Mare, but 
not * Jay-black. 1825-80 Jamieson xv., She made sic a 
rampagiug, that I was obliged to set up my *jay-feathci s at 
her, Roof. The expression contains a ludicrous a Ii uric a to 
the mighty airs of a jackdaw, when in a bad humour. 1B80 
Dk. Argyll in Fraser's Mag. Jan. 49 The large lkhtd 
Kingfisher, .was passing with a •Jay-like flight over the 
creeks., of the Hudson. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., * Jay- 
pie, a jay. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 2 Missel 
Thrush . . the harsh note it utteis when alarmed has caused 
it to receive the names of. - Jay (Nonh of Ireland), Jay pie 
(Wilts). 1895 Crockett Men Moss Hags xxxix. 2S2 Yet 
I saw as it had been the waft of a ♦javpiet’s wing among 
them. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 15S Common 
Teal. .*Jay teal (Kirkcudbright). 

Jay- -bird. A jay: in some parts of England, 
the Common Jay ; in U. S-, the Blue Jay. 

1851 Maynk Reid Scalp Hunters xxxil 247, I could hear 
the shrill voices of the jay-birds. x88x f.iiccstersh. Gloss. , 
Jay-bird, the jay. 1890 L. C. D’Oyle Notches 81 The only 
signs of life were an occasional jay-bird, or an eagle. 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss., Jc>y-bird, the Jay. 

Jay -hawk, v. U.S. [A back-formation from 
next.] trails. To harry as a jay-hawker ; to 1 raid *. 

1866 Standard 27 Ocr. 3/2 A war of ncighbourboods..of 
lynchings and jay-hawkings, of rapine and outrage without 
parallel. 1893 ScribncPs Mag. XIII. 381/2 Every man 
suddenly discovering that somebody has jayhawked his 
boots or his blanket. 

Jay’-haw^ker. U.S. A name given to mem- 
bers of the bauds who carried on irregular warfare 
in and around eastern Kansas, in the free soil 
conflict, and the early part of the American civil 
war, and who combined pillage with guerilla fight- 
ing; hence, generally, a raiding guerilla or irregular 
soldier. (See also quot. 1890.) 

1865 Pall Mall G. No. 143. 5/1 Jay-hawkcrs, cut-throat*, 
and thieves. 1867 A. D. Richardson Beyond the Missis- 
sippi x. 125 Found all the settlers justifying the ‘Jay- 
hawkers’, a name universally applied to Montgomery^ 
men, from the celerity of their movements and (heir baLit 
of suddenly pouncing upon an enemy. x 333 St. Louis Glole 
Democrat 20 Jan. (Farmer Americanisms), He uas con- 
nected with what is known as the Jayhawkcf war that raged 
on the borders of Kansas about twenty- five years since. 
1900 R. Kipling in Times 15 Mar. 8/x Suppose tL^t 3 ou who 
read these lines had been out with Remington’s jav-liawkers 
or somebody clsc’s fly-by-nights, riding hard mid sleeping 
light for weeks. 

Jayl(e, Jayler, etc., ots. forms of J.tit, etc. 

+ Jayne, variant of Cease Obs., Genoa. 

14S8 A'avai Aecis. Urn. VII Utyl 79 Hausers of Jayr.c 
• . vij. 

Jazeraut, jesserant (ibx’zcrim, dje's-). 
Now only Hist. Forms: a. $ iesaera(u)nt(o, 
-nnd,-anco, iestraunt, 5 - (1 ieatern(e, 8 jazerent, 

9 -an, -ant. &. 5 gesaera(u^nt(o, -an, *cn, 
fgeseran), 6 gesseron ; sec also GtaT£i:oy. [a. 
OF. jaseran, -ant, jaz-, jac jesscran , jasiranjm 
Roland (ii th c.) jazereue — Vr.jaccrau, Vg.jazcrJj • 
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JEALOUSY, 


in Sp .jaeerina, Tg.jazenna, Xt.ghiazzerino ; orig. 
an adj.,in OF. osbercjazereitc , hatiberc jazerant, in 
Sp. cola jacerina. Generally agreed to be of. Sara- 
cen origin, and according to Diez prob. identical 
with Sp .jazanno Algerian, L Arab, (a/-) jazirah 
‘ the island’, in pi. Alfazair, Algiers, in the old 
Arabic writers Jazirah bcni Mazighanan .] 

* A light coat of armour composed of splints or 
small plates of metal rivetted to each other or to a 
lining of some stout material’ (Fairholt). 

a. ? a 1400 Morte Art ft. 4238 Thorowe jopowne and 
jesserawnte of genrille mailes. a 1400-50 Alexander 2450 
(Ashm.) 3 af hid to ^atis & 3ode to wallis, Sum in 
Iopons, sum in Iesserantis [Dublin MS. Iesserauntez] sum 
Ioyned all in platis. 1466 Mann, 4 Houselt. Exp . (Roxb.) 
353 He schal make my mastyr a jestrawnt. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xiu. vi, Thenne syr Galahalt . . dyd vpon 
hym a noble lesseraunce. 1577 Holinshed Citron. Scot. 32 
Armed in iacks and light iesternes. 1795 Southey Joan of 
Arc vil. 184 At all points arm'd A jazerent of double mail 
he wore. 1823 Scott Quentin D. ii, Underneath his plain 
habit, the Scotsman observed that be concealed a jazeran, 
or flexible shirt of linked mail. 1834 Planch£ Brit. Cos- 
tume 194 The jazerant or jazerine jacket was frequently worn 
in lieu of the breast and back plates. This defence was 
composed of small overlapping plates of iron covered with 
velvet, the gilt studs that secured them forming the exterior 
ornament. 

? a 1400 Morte A rlh. 2909 Thorowe gesserawntes of 
Iene jaggede to the herte, 1422 Will of Salwayn (Somer- 
set Ho.), A Habirgon of gesseran. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
cliii, Lytill fischis..That In the sonne on thaire scabs brygnt 
As gesseran t, ay glitterit In my sight. 1465 Poston Lett. 
II. 214 Your gesseren and gaunteletts shall be send hom by 
the next caryours. *530 Elyot Gov. i. xvii, Armed as he 
was in a gesseron. 

t Ja-zul, -al, -el. [A corruption of Sp. azul 
blue.] Lapis lazuli; = Azure i. 

1616 Buu.okah, lazitl , a precious stone of a blew, azure 
colour. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Jazid [edd, 1696, 1706 jazal]. 
1727 Bailey, Jazal. 1818 Todd, Jnzel. 

Jazy, variant of Jasey, a wig. 

Jeabard, obs. form of Jeopard v. 

+ Jea-lisom, a. dial. Obs. [f. Jealous a. + 
-some.] Jealous; having jealousy. 

1599 Peele Sir Clyoiu. Wks. (Rtldg.) 518/1 They’ll be so 
jealisom over them, that chain in doubt Ich shall not keep 
Jack my boy till seven years go about. 

Jealous (dae-los), a. Forms: a. 3-4 gelus(e, 
4 -os, 4-5 -ows, 4-6 -ous(e, 5 -uce, 6 gealous. 
0 . 4-5 ielus, 4-7 -ous(e, 6 -oae, (-oui) ; 6-7 ieol- 
ous(e, 7- jealous. 7. 5 ielius, 6 -ious, -yus, 
-yous, 6-7 iealious. S. 4-6 ialous(e, 6 -ouss. 
f. 5 -6 iolyoe, -yous, -ious, -yus, ioyluse. [ME. 
gelos, etc., a. OF .gelos (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. jaloiuc, -ouse, — Pr. gelos. It ge/oso , Sp. 
zeloso late L.ac/i >s-us, f. late L. zcl-us a. Gr. (rjkos 
emulation, zeal, jealousy: see-ous. The Romanic 
j os ge for Gr. f, shows the analysis of Gr. f as dz, 
d^, dj, di, evidenced in other words, in late L.] 
f 1 . Vehement in feeling, as in wrath, desire, or 
devotion : a. Wrathful, furious {rare) ; b. De- 
voted, eager, zealous. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Dent. xxix. 20 The woodnes of hym {the Lord] 
shai wax feeis, and gelows a^ens that man. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ecclus. Ii. 18, I will be gelous to cleue vnto the 
thinge y l is good. 1560 Bible (Genev.) y Kings xix. 10, 

I haue bene very ielous for tlie Lord God of hoste. x66x 
Marvell Corr . Wks. 1872-5 II. 66 Mr. Recorder and Mr. 
Vaux, persons as jealous in your service as I myselfe. 

1 * 2 . Ardently amorous ; covetous of the love of 
another, fond, lustful. Obs. (But cf. 4.) 

c 1430 Syr Getter. 1070 The Quene had a ful licorous eye 
And a hert ful amerous; On Generides she wax gelous. 
*555 BiiAoroRD in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. xlv. 
130, I sawe certayne letters sent from th' Emprour.. wberin 
was contayned theise privities, .the good simple Quene is so 
jelous over my sonne . . we shall make her agree vnto all 
our requestes [etc.). 

3 . Zealous or solicitous for the preservation or 
well-being of something possessed or esteemed; 
vigilant or careful in guarding ; suspiciously careful 
or watchful. Const, of {far, over). 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lox'c iii.y. (Skcat) 1 . 38 Some maner 
of lelousy, I wot wel is cuer redy in al the Uertcs of my 
trew semauntes, as thus : to be ielous oucr him self, lest he 
be cause of his owne disease. 1526 Tisdale 2 Cor. xi. s, I 
am gelous over you with godly gelousy. 1555 Pole in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. l II. 193 Myn hclth .. wherof I am 
the more jeloac now then I am commonly at other tymes. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Re//. it. xiv.(i848) 142 , 1 am. .brought. . 
to set a high Value upon Health, and be a very Jealous Pre- 
server of so great a Blessing. 1738 Wesley P's. xiji. vii, Be 
jealous for thy glorious Name. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxvti, The chief is young, and jealous of his rank. x 883 
Bryce Anter. Comm tv. I. xxv. 378 The people, jealous of 
their hardly-won liberties. 

4 . Troubled by the belief, suspicion, or fear that 
the good which one desires to gain or keep for 
oneself has been or may be diverted to another ; 
resentful towards another on account of known or 
suspected rivalry : a. in love or affection, esp. in 
sexual love ; Apprehensive of being displaced in 
the love or good-will of some one ; distrustful of 
the faithfulness of wife, husband, or lover. Const- 
of arch, over (the beloved person, or the suspected 
rival) ; also of (the attentions of another, etc.). 


a 1250 Owl % Wight. 1075 He was so gelus of his wive. 
That he ne mi3te. . 1 -so that man with hire speke.^ a 1300 
Cursor M. 1794 O lauerdschipp was b ar na strijf, Was 
naman Ielus of his wijf. c 1386 Chaucer Milled s T. 38 
lalous [v.rr. ielous, gelous] he was, and heeld hire narwe in 
cage For she was yong and wylde and he was old. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xn. xvii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 121 b/i 
The Cock. .fi3teb for heere [a hen] specialliche as pou3e he 
were Ielous. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour(i26S ) 23 She loued hym 
so moche that she was ielous ouer alle women that he spake 
with. 1484 Caxton Fables of A If once (1880) 12 A blynd 
man whiche had a fay re wyf of the whiche he was moche 
Jalous. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier Bj, The yellow 
aaffadil, a flowre fit for gelous Dottrels, who through the 
bewtie of their honest wiues grew suspitious. 1611 Bible 
Num. v. 30 When the spirit of ielousie commeth vpon 
him, and hee be ielous ouer his wife. 27x7 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 1 Apr., It is impossible for 
the most jealous husband to know his wife when he meets 
her. 1819 Byron Juan 1, civ, So young a husband’s jealous 
fears. 1888 bliss Braddon Fatal Three 1. iii, Mrs. Fausset 
..had been jealous of the new-comer, and resentful of her 
intrusion from the outset. 

b. in respect of success or advantage : Appre- 
hensive of losing some desired benefit through the 
rivalry of another ; feeling ill-will towards another 
on account of some advantage or superiority which 
he possesses or may possess ; grudging, envious. 
Const. c/*(the person, or the advantage). 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. JK Prol. 331 Ffor hate or for Ielous 
ymagynyng. c 1477 Caxton Jason 32 Alle were ialous of 
him. But Iason neuer thought on none of them. _ 1563 
B. Googb Eglogs vii. (Arb.) 59 You iudge but of malicious 
hart, and of a Ialouse brayne. c x6ox Sir C. Hatton 
in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 2 My many iealious observers 
prevent my presence, a 1732 Atterbury Scrm. Isa. xl. 22 
(Seager) It is certain that they looked upon it with a jealous 
eye. 2838 Thirlw all Greece xxiii. III. 289 Several of the 
leading persons in the state were jealous of his glory. • 1897 
Eng. Hist. Rev. Jan. 152 The Church was, as early as 1254, 
becoming jealous of the civil law. 

c. In biblical language, said of God : Having 
a love which will tolerate no unfaithfulness or de- 
fection in the beloved object. 

a 1225 Ancr. R . 90 Vnderstond, ancre . . hwas spuse bu 
ert ; & hu he is gelus of alle bine lates. 1382 Wyclif Exod, 
xx. 5, I forsotbe am the Lord thi God, strong gelows [1388 
a stronge gelouse louyere). 1535 Coverdalk Ibid., For I 
the Lorde thy God am a gelouse God. — Josh. xxiv. 19 
He is an holy God, mightie, and gelous, which spareth not 
youre trangressions and synnes. 16x7 Moryson /tin. m. 6 
Our very God is in a good sence said to be iealous :..you 
shall ever find the chastest Weomen, desiring an husband 
vectuously iealous. 1853 Maurice Proph. 4- Kings vii- 129 
God is contemplated as jealous over his people. 

5 . Suspicious; apprehensive of evil, fearful. 
Const, of or with subord. clause. Now dial. 

c 153a Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 921 A man doutfull 
and suspect of jelous ( sou/cconeus ). 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 

800 Let not the iealous daie behold that face. 1607 Middle- 
ton Five Gallants 1. i, My master is very jealous of the 
pestilence. x6aa Wither Mistr. Pliilar. in Arb. Gamer 
IV. 420 Never did the jealous 'st ear Any muttering 
nun our hear, a 1639 Wotton in Reliq. (1651) 524 The 
jealous Trout, that low did He, Rose at a webdissembled 
Flie. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts <5- Sc. III. xiii. 398 , 1 am 
jealous of some baneful Experiment to follow. 1868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., Jealous , apprehensive, ready to anticipate 
something.. more or less unpleasant in its nature, 
t b. Doubtful, mistrustful. • Obs. 
i6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 1. ii. 162 That you do Ioue me, I am 
nothing iealous. 2682 Scareett Exchanges 316 When., 
the Acceptant afterwards repents, and is jealous whether 
the Drawer will really accept of his Re-draughts. 

6 . Suspiciously vigilant against, or to prevent, 
something (expressed or understood) ; vigilant in 
scrutinizing. 

xfiox R, Johnson Kingd. ft Comvnv. (2603) 215 They are 
very iealous to shew themselves fearefull or base minded in 
ivorde or deede. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 
51 The Princesse . . was jealous lest her griefe [for her 
brother’s death] should grow to be displeased with her, for 
adventuring her selfe to the gust of a curious sight. 1709 
SmyrE Ann. Ref. 1 . 1 . 499 They were very jealous of any 
Popish prince to become her husband. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Italian lxi. (1824) 64r He examined with a jealous eye the’ 
emotions he witnessed. 2843 Poe Purloined Let. Wks. 2864 
I. 268 The most jealous scrutiny of the microscope. 1866 
Rogers Agric. Prices I. xxi. 549 Measures [of weight, etc.] 
were subject to jealous supervision. 

b. Iransf. Requiring suspicious or careful vigi- 
lance ; delicate, ticklish. ? Obs. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 127 The difficukie .. to 
finde a trustie person in so dangerous and iealous a cause 
as this is. 2672 Marvell Reh. Trans p. I. 267 Nor shall I 
dwell too long upon so jealous or impertinent a subject. 

1 7. Jealous glass , an old name for glass wbick 
is translucent, but cannot be seen through : see 
quots., and cf. Jalousie. Obs. 

1703 T. N. City hr C. Purchaser 153 Jealous Glass.. Is a 
sort of ivrinkled Gkujs of such a Quality, that onc cannot 
distinctly see what is done on the other side of it. 1726 R. 
Neve Builder's ■ Diet. s.v. Glass, This Jealous Glass., is 
commonly used in and about London, to put into the lower 
Lights . . where the Windows arc low against the Street. 
[1879 Centenary Birmingham Libr, 32 A curious question 
arose [in 182 *1 as to the use of ‘jealous glass * in the windows 
towards the bank, as provided by the original lease.] 

8 . Comb., as jealous-headed \ - eyed , etc. 

2679 M. Rusden Further Disccv. Bees 222 To answer 
these jealous-headed persons. 1704 Steele Lying LozerU.l. 
27x9 Savage Love in Veil 1. i. 9 Some jealous paled Father 
or Brother must interfere. 2815 iFoman’s Will 11. i, I am 
told he is a cursed silly, jealous-pated fellow. 


t Jealoivse, a. Obs . or dial.. Also 7 jealouza 
9 jealous, [ad. F. jalouser , with spelling CQ ^ 
formed to Jealous. Now chiefly Sc. and \orth. 
dial, and spelt Jalouse, q.v.] trans. To suspect 
(a thing or person); to have a suspicion that : sc* 
Jalouser. 2. 

1682 Bunyan Holy Wars.lv, It was jealoused that they 
were too familiar with them. 1682 FLAVEL/*Var32 Aguihy 
conscience . . distrusts all, doubts and jealouzeth alj. i-" 0 l 
D. Williamson Scrm. bef. Gen. Assembly Edinburg}! A 
With attestations justly jealoused. 2718 Wodnr.o Corr 
(1843) 377 But 1 jealouse, if the Lord take him away it 

will be so sudden. 1721 Wodrow Suffer. Ch. Scot. ]. 7 The 
Brethren, .did very much fear and jealouse Mr. James Sharp, 
2827 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) I. xxiL 430 Will you be 
good neighbours or bad ? I cannot say. . . I jealouse you. 
1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ I jealous’d it*. , 

Hence + J ealoirsed ppl. a suspected. 

1695 J. Sage Article Wks. 1844 I. 268 She assisted the 
Scottish subjects against their native Sovereign (her jea- 
loused competitrix). 

+ Jealous-hood. So printed in the 4th Folio 
of Shakspere (1685), and taken by some as a single 
•word, with the sense * jealousy \ 

All the quartos and the first thtee folios have the two 
words jealous hood, which is presumably the true reading; 
old Capu!et,in applying the phrase to his wife, either using 
hood as the type of the female head, or alluding to the use 
of a hood as a disguise for a jealous spy. Cf. the personal 
application of chaperon ; also mad-cap , sly-boots , etc. 

[i59sShaks. Rom. «$■ Jul. iv. iv. X3 A iealous hood, a iealous 
hood [1685 jealous-hood], Now fellow, what there?! 1846 
Worcester, Jealous-hood, Jealousy Shah. So later Diets. 

Jealously (dge-lasli), adv. [f. Jealous a. + 
-lv 2 .J In a jealous manner. 

-1-1. Zealously, eagerly. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Joel ii. 18 The Lord louyde gelousli his 
lond. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. iv, Ccijb, 
Some ielously wooe you and as it were enuiyng at me, 
labor to Wynne your fauor. 

2. In a way characterized by jealousy (in mod. 
senses); with watchful cafe for preservation; with 
apprehension of rivalry, or {esp.) ofloss or damage. 

1718 Strype Whitgift m. xxiii, He had always hoped 
that her Majesty’s safety, .should be jealously preserved. 
a 1788 Mickle Siege Marseilles jii. y. He stamps the 
ground ; then jealously casts round His burning eyes, as 
if he fear’d bis thoughts Were listen’d to. 1857 Keble 
Euchar. Adorat. 31 Surely it is natural that we should,, 
jealously guard them, and scrupulously make the most of 
them. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. vii. 29 They were 
doubtless jealously watched. 

f 3. Suspiciously, distrustfully. Obs. (exc. dial.) 
2628 Die by Voy. Medit, 84 But seeing they wrought 
jealously of me. (Still common dialectally.) 

JeaJousness. N ow ran. [t'.asprec. + -sem,] 
The quality of being jealous ; jealousy ; suspicion. 

c 1380 Wycup Serin. Sel. tVks. 1 . 88 Cbana, pat is gelous- 
nes. 2382 — Num. v. 15 If the spiryt of gelousnes sure 
the man a3ens his wijf. — Song Sol. viii. 6 Strong is as 
deth looue, hard as hellc ielousnesse. c 2420 Avoiy. Arth. 
Ixlv, Of jelusnes be thou bold, a 1626 Bacon War with 
Spain in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 135 Not out of umbrages, 
light jealousness, apprehensions afar off, but out of clear 
foresight of imminent danger. X900 Longnt. Mag. J une 
141 Jealousness does not seem to be the distinguishing 
feature of Louise’s early training. 

+ Jealouste. Obs. [from OF. type *jalcuvli, 
f. jaloux , -ouse : see -ty. j Jealousy ; zeal. . , 
2382 Wyclif Num. v. 25 The sacrifice of geloustc it rs, 
— Ps. Ixxviii[i.] 5 Shal be tend vp as fyr thi jelouste? — 
Isa. lix. 17 Couered with the man til of lelouste. 

Jealousy (dseriosi). Forms : a, 3-5 gelusie, 
-usye, 4-6 gelosie, -osy(e, -ousie, -ouay(e, 5 
-owsye, -ozye, 6 (gelacy), gealosie, -osy(e, 
-ousy, /S. 4 ielesye, 4-7 ielousie, -ousy, (4-5 
-ousye, 5 -acy, 5-6 -osy(e, 6 -usy, -owsy); 6-7 
iealousie, -sye, 7- jealousy. 7. 4 Hl us Y( 0 i 
-ousie, -ousye, 6 -owsye. 5. 5 iolysye. [a. 
OF. gelosie , jalousie (=Pr. and It. ge/asta), f. gelos 
Jealous : see -y.] The quality of being jealous. 

i*l. Zeal or vehemence of feeling against some 
person or thing ; anger, wrath, indignation. Obs. 

_ c 1400 A pot. Loll. 25 pc gelousy [1382 Wyclif ll-isd.v. 18 
ielousie] of Him schal tali armor, & arme pe crature u> 
venge Him on l>e wickid. 2535 Coverdale Deut. xxix. so 
His wrath and gelousy shall smoke ouer soch a man. 101* 
Bible Ps. Ixxix. 5 How long, Lord, wilt thou be ,or 

euer? shall thy ielousie burne like fire? . x ®49 B p * * , V* 
nolds Hosea i. 32 The Lord shewing the jealouste of ms- 
Justice. _ ^ - 

t 2. Zeal or vehemence of feeling in favour ol a 
person or thing; devotion, eagerness, anxiety to- 
serve. Obs. 

1436 Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 165 H<-' h adllc a . l J"* 
gelozyc To hys marebauntes, and lowede hetn uartci) . 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 270 b/i The luge wy*te not who ha 
wrong for the ialousye of lustyse that lie bad. *~.T\ Hv 
The swete perccpcyon of thy precious body whiche o> 
Ialousye of loue I doo take be to me eschcwyny ol Uamp* 
nacion. 2565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 20 Tbi* »oaii 
gelousy of the Lorde of Hostcs bringe to passe. , 

3. Solicitude or anxiety for the piescrvation 
well-being of something ; vigilance in guarding 
a possession from loss or damage. . 

2387-8, 1536 [sec Jealous a. 3]. 2601 R. Johnson a 
4 Commzo. (1603) 109 A citic holdcn by the Gcnot-ve, 
great iealousic. by reason of the neiehborhoodc of the 
Duke. 2639 T. Brucis tr. Camus ' Mor. Re fat. 1 u> Ul a- 
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love intirely pure, and .. with a holy jealousie of the pro- 
tection of her integrity. 1738 Boling broke On Parties 
Ded. 23 There_ is a plain and real Difference between 
Jealousy and Distrust. ..Men may be jealous, on Account of 
their Liberties, and I think They ought to be so, even when 
They have no immediate Distrust that the Persons, who 
govern, design to invade them. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Aristocracy Wits. (Bohn) II. 83 The jealousy of every class 
to guard itself, is a testimony to the reality they have found 
in life. 

4 . The state of mind arising from the suspicion, 
apprehension, or knowledge of rivalry : a. in love, 
etc. : Fear of being supplanted in the affection, or 
distrust of the fidelity, of a beloved person, esp. 
a wife, husband, or lover. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 1896 But where b e wyfe 
hap gelousye, per bep wrdys grete and hye. c 1375 .Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Lauren! ius 6g3 pe feynd. .gert hynte fal In lalusy, 
Venand his wyf had mysdone Vith a ^unge knycht. cx 386 
Chaucer Nnt.'s T. 441 The fyr of Ialousie (v.rr. ielusve, 

f elousie, gelesie, Ielonsie, -sye] vp sterte With Inne his 
rest and hente him by the herte. _ 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 349 For con temple of vice of iolysye. X535 
Coverdalh Song Sol. viii.6 Loue ismightieasthedeath, and 
gelousy as the hell, ifixx Bible Hunt. v. 29 This is the law 
of ielousies, when a wife goeth aside to another in stead of 
her husband.. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 170 p 2 Jealousy is 
that Pain which a Man feels from the Apprehension that he 
is not equally beloved by the Person whom he entirely loves. 
1871 Dale Ten Commandm. ii. 63 Jealousy is but tire anger 
and pain of injured and insulted Love. 

b. in respect of success or advantage : Fear of 
losing some good through the rivalry of another; 
resentment or ill-will towards another on account 
of advantage or superiority, possible or actual, on 
his part ; envy, grudge. 

c 1425 Lydgate Assembly 0/ Gods 640 Malyce, Froward- 
nes, Gret Ielacy. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vni. xiii^ There 
befell e a Ialousye. .betwyxe kynge Marke and sir Tristram, 
for they loued bothe one lady. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Rom. xi. 30 To folowe your godlynes, though it be but 
euen for enuie and malice, as the propertie of them is to be 
gyuen to a ialowsye. 1650 Sir R. Stapylton Stradals Low 
C. Warns VI, 21 Lest this warrelike Preparation might beget 
a Ielousy in the minds of princes, his Majesty satisfied 
them by his Ambassadours. a 1715 Burnet Own Time 11. 
(1724) I. 208 This drew a jealousy on me from the Bishops. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria 1. 90 There were feuds between the 
partners themselves, occasioned . -by jealousy of rank. 1870 
F reeman Norm. Cong. {fid. 2)1. iv. 163 We see tracesof strong 
local diversities, sometimes rising into local jealousies. 1879 
McCarthy Own Times II. xxv. 232 [Turkey] reckoning on 
the mutual jealousies of the cabinets. 

c. In biblical language, attributed to God : see 
Jealous a. 4c, and quot. i860 below. 

a 1225 Attcr. R. go Ich am gehis of pe, Syqn, mi leofmon, 
mid muche gelusie. x6xx Bible Dent, xxxii. 16 They pro- 
uoked him to iealousie with strange gods. X622 Donne 
Serm. i. 3 a, Iealous of his iealousie, He will not have his 
iealousie despised nor forgotten. x86o Pusey At in. Proph. 
X02 'Jealousy' is used.. in the O. T. of that attribute in 
God, whereby He does not endure the love of His creatures 
to be transferred from Him, or divided with Him. Ibid. 
373 God’s jealousy is twofold. It is an # intense love, not 
bearing imperfections or unfaithfulnessin that which It 
loves, and so chastening it ; or not bearing the ill-dealings 
of those who would injure what It loves, and so destroying 
them. 

5 . Suspicion; apprehension of evil; mistrust. 
Now dial, 'f To have in jealousy ; to be sus- 
picious of, suspect, mistrust (obs.). 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IP. 722 ( T/tisbe ) Maydenys been I- 
Uept for gelosye Ful streyte lyst they dedyn sum folye. 
15*3 Pace Let. to Hen. PHI in Strype Eccl.ACcni. (1721) 

I. App. xi. 22 Against such persons as are had in a jelosie of 
revolting. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII , c. 24 § 1 Some gelosie 
of their affection and favor towardes their kinsmen . . hath 
bene conceyued and had against them. 1659 D. Pell I 'mfir. 
Sea 323 Sailing, .without any mistrust or jealousy of Sands. 
5702 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Aleut. IX. 82 Through a 
jealousy of the vessel being crank. X714 C’tess Cowper 
864)36 He had some little Jealousy, before he went, 
that the fine Lady was Lady Hat net Vere. 1793 S.meaton 
EdystoncL. § 264 Some suspicion of the Polparra Fishermen, 
as having cut away the buoy . . ; a jealousy I should not have 
given way to. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xi. xxo, I judged 
it was beyond the course of nature they could have any 
jealousy of where I was. 

6. —Jalousie. 

1834 M- Scott Cruise Alidge xviii. 288, I.. peered through 
the open jealousies, or blinds, on the scene below. 

7 . attrib. 

. x6ix^ Bible Hum. v. 25 Then the Priest shall take the 
ielousie offering out of the womans hand. 1899 S. Butler 
Shaks. Sonn. 98 The jealousy series must be dated in the 
spring months of 1585-6. 

Jeames. + a. Obs. form of the personal name 
James, b. In mod. use (after Thackeray), a ludi- [ 
crous name for a liveried footman (prom d^nnz). 
Hence Jeames-ism noncc-ivd., flunkeytsm. 

c x6oo Norden Spec. Brit., Cornw. Ded , To the most ! 
high and mightie Prince leames, by diuine prouidcnce, , 
hinge of Englande, Scotland, Fraunce,and Irelande. Ibid. 
(1728) 22 That is betweneSt. Jeames tide and the feast of 
All Sayms. 1846 Thackeray (title) The Diary of C. Jeames 
dc la Pluche, Esq. 1859 — Virgin, xxxvil, Jeames with his 
cocked hat and long cane, [is] parsing out of the world. 1875 , 
Jas. Grant One of the *600* xv, She and her family .. 
attended by a tall ‘Jeames’ in plush. 1883 Atlunxum ! 
13 Oct. 459/1 ‘Students of the social history and manners of | 
courts'— which seems to be the latest modern euphemism j 
fur 1 Jcames-istn ' in literature. 

Jean (dj^n). Forms : a. 6 ieon, zona, j 
se(a)zze, ieane, ioyne, iezmo, 7 ieine, 7- jean ; * 
Vol. V. 
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7- jane. [app. the same as ME. Gene, Jem , 
Jcyne, Jayne Jane, in OV.Janne(s y mod.F. Genes, 
med.L. Janua, Genoa, a city of Italy; cf. Jane, 
a coin of Genoa, and Geane.] 

+ 1 . —Geane, Genoa ; a/trib. = Genoese. Obs. 

1495 IS aval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 262 Cables., of Jeane 
makyng. c 1524 CJturchw. Acc. St. Alary Hill , London 
(Nichols 1797) 127 A carpet of Jeen makyng. x6oy Mark- 
ham Caval. n. 59 Some horsmen vse that bytt, which wee 
call the Bastonet or Ieine bytt, which is made with.. great 
rough rings, made high like wheeles. 

2. A ^ twilled cotton cloth; a kind of fustian. 
Orig. jene {ge(a)ne, geane s) fustian, shortened to 
jeanesjean , etc.- The form yeans is used in U.S. 

a. 1567 in Swayne Sarunt Church-w. Acc. {1896) 113, ij 
yerdes of Jene fustyan. 1575 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 
233, t vij. yeards of geanes fustian . . xvj yeaedes of geane 
fustion. 1577 Ibid, 269, ij yardes of white geanes. 1589 in 

H. Hall Soc. Eliz. Age (1886) 2x0 Gene fustian. 1589 Acc,. 
Bit. tV. JVray in Antiquary XXXII. 78 White Jennes, 
iijr. vjtf. 162a Househ. Bits. Ld. IV. Hoivard (Beck Dra- 
per's Diet.), A quarter of jean for my Ladie’s stockins, 3 d. 
1766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 427, 2 pieces ^ yard 
wide white Jean. 1802 Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v. 
Leigh , Considerable manufactures, particulaily offine jeans. 
x86a in Bryant S: Gay Hist. U. S. (1880) IV. 531 A million 
yards of jeans. 01885 Weldon's Pract . Need took, IV. 3/1 
Executed, .on a ground of white satin jean. 

/3. 16x2 Two Noble K. in. v. You most coarse freeze 
capacities, Ye jaue judgments [Dyce reads ‘jane’]. 166* 
Slat. Irelatul (1765) II. 407 Fustians called janes. 1835 
Blaclno. Mag. XXXVIII. 164 A new suit of olive jane. 

b. pi. Garments of this material. 

1879 Birmingham Weekly Post 26 Apr. 2/7 The cook, in 
his spotless ‘jeans,’ made the usual enquiry. 

c. attrib. and Comb. Made of jean, as jean cap , 
coat , trousers , etc. Also jean-clad, -jacketed adjs. 

x8ox T. S. Surr Splendid Misery II. 141 Habited in. .a jean 
grey frock. 1858 Lytton What Will He do ? I. i, ‘ You 
are a keen observer said he of the jean cap. X885 Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 132 The jeans-clad mountaineers. Ibid., A 
leather belt girded his brown jeans coat. 

Jeand(e, jeant(e, obs. ff. Giant. Jeapard, 
obs. f. Jeopard v. jear, -e, obs. f. Jeer so. 1 
Jeaat, obs. f. Gist sb.‘ A and v., Jest s/>. and v. 
01567 in Hist. NortJiumbld. (189 9) V. 201 In the springe 
tyme. .they have tiler cattell jeasted in Shilbottell-wood. 

Jeat(e, obs. form of Jet. 

Jeaund(e, jeaunt(e, obs. forms of Giant. 
Jebat, jobbet, jebot, etc., obs. ff. Gibbet. 
Jeberd, Jeblet, obs. ff. Jeopard, Giblbt. 
Jebusite (dge-biz/zsit). Name of a tribe of 
Canaanites, dispossessed of Jerusalem by David. 
In 17th c., a nickname for Roman Catholics, esp. 
Jesuits. 

1535 Coverdale Judg. i. 21 Ye Iebusites [Wyclif Iebuse, 
Iebusei] dwelt amonge the children of Ben Iamin at Ieru- 
salem vnto this daye. 1583 Fulke Defence (1843) 568 Your 
Jebusites, that must be called ‘fathers’. 1604 Sup/lic. 
Masse- Priests C viij, Henry Sammier a Iebusite disguised 
in the habit of a souldier. x68i Dryden Abs. 4 Achit. 2x3 
And proves the King himself a Jebusite. 

Hence Jebusitoz/., Jebusi tic, -i*tical, -itish a. 
x6o8 A Willet Hexapla Exod. 62 The desperate plot .. 
Iebusited by chat wicked seede and seminarie of Satan. 16x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 18 Ignatius and his Colony of 
Iesuites . . that Iebusiticall societie. 16., Sempill Pick 
Tooth for Pope in Harp Renfrewshire Ser. 11. (1873) 8 Your 
Jebusitish Jesuits. 1681 Dryden Abs. Achit. 663 And 
suited to the temper of the times. Then groaning under 
Jebusitick crimes. 2898 E. S. Wallace Jerusalem i. 20 
The Jebusitic occupation was oflater date. 

Jebytt, obs. form of Gibbet. 

Jecimin, -my, obs. ff. Jasmine, Jessamv. 
f Je'corary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. F. jtfeoraire 
(Cotgr,), f. L. jecur, jecor- liver: see -ary.] Be- 
longing to the liver ; hepatic. 

1684 tr. Bonds Mere. Cowpit. 1. 14 To Breathe the Jeco- 
rary, or Cephalick Vein. Ibid. vi. 1B1 The place must be 
the right jecorary vein. 

f Jectiga’tion. Obs. [a.Y.jccllgatlon ‘wag- 
ging, shrugging’ (Cotgr.), f. med.L. jectigdre , f. 
jacl-,ject ppl. stem of L. jacere to throw.] A wag- 
ging, a tremulous movement. 

<2x693 Urquhart Rabelais ill. xix. 159 With various 
Jectigation of his Fingers, and other Gesticulations. Ibid, 
m. xlv.570 Shrugging of the Shoulders, and Jectigation of the 
whole Body. 1730*6 Bailey (folio), ye client ion, a Trembling 
or Palpitation felt in the Pulse ofa sick Person. 1855 Mavne 
Expos. Lex., [as a term anciently used]. . : jectigation. 

Jectour, variant of Jetter, Obs. 

Jedge, variant of Jadge Sc., Obs. 

Jee (d^z), v . Sc. [Origin obscure : cf. Gee y.] 

I . intr. To move, to stir ; to move to one side ; 
to move to and fro (quot. 1727). 

1727 Ramsay Bessy Bell 4 Mary G. iv, Our fancies jee be- 
tween you twae, Ye are sic bonny lasses. 1789 Ross II elcnore 
(ed. 3) 60 She never jee'd (ed. i?63 budgd], till he was out 
o’ sight. 1896 J. Lumsdcn Poems 123 A gloom fell owe the 
hame when Willie jeed aua. 

2 . Irons. To cause to move, to move; to move 
aside, shift, or displace slightly. 

1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets iv. 224 Wha wi* bavins jees 
his bonnet. 1825-80 Jamieson, ‘Ye’re no able to jee it;* 
You cannot move it. 1838 J.SiRUTHEtis Poetic 7. 8t Alassie 
..Staw up our stair Sync jee't the door. 

Jee, sb. Sc. [f. prec. vb .] ‘A move, motion’ 1 
(Jam. 1SS0). On the jee : off the straight, Ajee. ; 


1829 Btackzu. Mag. XXV. 560 You canna gie your head 
a jie to the ae side, without [etc.], 1893 Stevenson Catriona 
xxiii. 276 To set you on the jee. 

Jee, adv. and int. a. The verb-stem used ad- 
verbially or as an exclamation : see Jee v, i (*SV.). 
b. — Gee int. , a word of command to a horse. 

1785 Burns Vision 1. vii. When click ! the string the snick 
dia draw ; And jee ! the doorgaed to the «.V. x83o Jamie- 
son, Jee, jee-up, a call to a horse to move. x8o3 'IV Hardy 
Wessex Poems 137 Only the creak of the gibbets Or wag- 
goner’s jee. 

Jeel sb.\ Sc. Variant of Geii.l, jelly. 
as 774 Fergusson Election Poems (1845) 4° There whang 
his creams and jeels Wi’ life that day. 18.. Song, Jenny's 
Bawbee (Jam. Sup pU, His suit he press'd sae wed, That 
Jenny’s heart grew saft as jeel. 

So Jeel v. Sc. intr. [F. geler ], to set as jelly, to 
congeal, to Jell 

1896 Jan Maclaren Nate Carnegie 205 Setting saucers of 
black jam upon the window-sill to ’jeel ’. 

Jeel, sbA /. of Man. [Manx jccyl, jccill. jccll, 
Ir. dloghbhail damage, loss, OIr. dlgbail diminu- 
tion.] Damage; mischief. 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxiii. r47 We came out to sea 
just to help you out of this jeel x8oo — Bondman xxii. II. 
370 In all this jeel with the girl and the Governor. 

Jeer (dgl^j), sb . 1 A'aut . Forms: 5 iero, 7 
ieare, ieere, 7-8 gear, 8-9 geer, jear, 7- jeer. 
[Origin unascertained.] Tackle for hoisting and 
lowering the lower yards. (Usually in pi.) 

1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 18S Jeres for the Mayne 
takell. Ibid. 206 There is employed .. iij hausers of vj 
ynch compas for makyng of ij mayne liftes and a mayne 
Jere. 1626 Caft. Smith Accut. Png. Seamen 15 The cat 
harpings, a Ieare, hatch lines. 167a Nakborough Jrnl. 
9jSept., Captain Fowlcs comandcr of his Ma‘ ll( Ann was 
dismissed from his comande for bcatinge one M r Murfeild 
coinander of a collier at the Jcrs. 171a W. Rogers Voy. 34 
He was lash’d to the Main-Geers and drub’d. 1735 De Foe 
Voy. round IPorld (/840) 87, I caused him to be brought 
to the gears, with a halter about his neck, and be soundly 
whipped. 176a Falconer Shipwr. 11. 32oJears, lifts, and 
brails, a seaman each attends, c x8 60 H. Stuart Seaman's 
I Catcch. 24 How will you reeve the jeers? They arc usually 
j rove with a reeving line, a becket is fitted in one end of the 
reeving line, and Loth ends of the jeers. 

b. Comb., as jeer-bit t, -block, - capstan , -pulley. 

1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 203 Jere poleyes vith 
a sbyver of Brassc. 1626 Capt. S.V17// Acctd. rug. Seamen 
13 A Ieare capsterne is only in great ships to hoysc their 
sayles. 1706 Phillips, Jeer, or Jeer-Rope, a piece of 
Hawser made fast to the Main-Yard and Fore- Yard in great 
Ships, its use being to help to hoise up the Yard. 1768 
J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (cd. a) 8 The straps of the fore 
jeer blocks breaking, the fore-yard came down. 1E67 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Jeer-bit Is, those to which the 
jeers are fastened and belayed. 

Jeer (dsl®*), jA- Forms : see Jeeu v. [f. next.] 

1 . An act of jeering ; a derisive speech or utter- 
ance ; a scoff, flout, gibe, taunt. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. iv. i, Pitt. Madrigal!, a ieere ! 
Alad. I know ; 164* Sungsby Diary (1836) 82 [Lord 
Hotham] sending y> town a jear y‘ he comes he finds 
y m still in their beds. 1650 Fuller Pisgah it. vii. 159 An 
impudent and unseasonable jeer, 4 Had Zimri peace that slew 
his Master?’ x686 Aguonby Painting Illustr. 145 Half 
afraid he had put a Jear upon him, and that lie should he 
Laughed at. 1729 Swift Grand quest, debated 187 But 
the Dean, if this secret should come to his ears, Will never 
have done with his gibes and bis jeers. 1821 Byron Sarann, 

1. ii. 366 With his sat age jeers. 1880 Spurceon J. Ploughnt. 
Piet. 16 A blow is much sooner forgotten than a jeer. 

f b. The action of jeering ; mockery, scoffing, 
derision. Obs. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 388 The statue of 
the Sun . . a Spaniard took and gam’d away in a night, 
whereupon one said by way of jeer, that he had plaid 
away the Sun before he was up. 1676 Marvell,!/^ Smirke 
4 With the utmost extremity of Jeere, Disdain, and Indigna- 
tion. 1753 L. M. tr. Du Boscq's Accompl. Woman I. 228 
Socrates was naturally given to jeer and railing. 

1 2 . Phr. In a jeer , (?) in a huff, in a pet. Obs. 
1579-80 North Plutarch , Cicero (iZg 5) V. 341 This Ncpos 
.. being Tribune, left in a gecre (ed. 2 iear] the exercise of 
his office, and u cat into Syria to Pompey, upon no occasion ; 
and as fondly againe he returned thence upon a sodainc. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1633 Shirley Triumph Peace 2 66. Yet there be some . . 
mean to show Themselves jeer majors : some tall critics 
have Planted artillery and wit-murderers, 1650 Fuller 
App. Inj. Innoc. (1840; 362 That he may ha*e the benefit 
of his own jeer-prayers to himself. 

Jeer (djun), t/. Forms: 6 geato, gyre, gyero, 

6-7 goero, giere, 7 geer, jear(o, jeero, 7- jeer. 
[Origin unascertained : appears c 1550. 

(Among derivations which nave been suggested, are Gcr. 
schcren to shear, fig. to plague, tease, vex (cf. Du . gekic'uren 
‘to shear the fool’, to jest, banter); Du.giereu ‘stridcre, 
strepcrc* (Kiltan), 4 to cry, to roar, or bray' t Hexham), ‘cum 
stridore et strcpUu alicui illudere ' ljumus); both of these 
show some similarity of sense, but, phonologically, /Vrr could 
only be an illiterate corruption of cither. On the r rencli 
side girfes, in Norman patois * jrriniaccs, affectancrn hj po- 
Critiques', in Rouchi * tromperic, niauvaise plaisanlene_ , 
has been suggested as allied : but it is obvious that this is 
inadequate to account for the Knjp verb. A suggestion 
that jeer may have originated in an ironical u>-c cf oteerii 
plausible and phonetically feasible (cf. Jass, Ja"n), but lies 
beyond exiting evidence..') , . . 

1 . intr. To speak or call out m t.cmion or 
mockery ; to scoff derisively. Const, at. 

X553 [implied in Jee*e«L Jeexum? zll. jJ-. J. 

*577-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 1146/2 Some papists resorted 
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thither to gcere at him, some of Ms friends to mourde 
for Mm. 1581 J. Bell H addons A tisw. Osor. 264 b, There- 
fore this Portingall Pasquiil doth gierc at Haddon by way 
of nxochage. 1590 Spenser F. Q. if. vi. 21 But when he saw 
her toy, and gibe, and gearc, And passe the bonds of modeat 
merimake, Her dalliaunce he despis’d. *607 Hi cron I FA'S. 
I. 430 Uhmacl giereth at Isaac. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. v. 
125 Smile good Reader, but doe not jeer at my curiosity 
herein, a 1771 Gray Char. Christ Cross Row, licic Grub- 
street Geese presume to joke and jeer. 1887 Spectator 21 
May 675/1 The meeting only jeered at him, and he was 
unable to make his voice heard. 

2 . trans . To address or treat with scornful de- 
rision ; to deride, flout, openly mock or scoff at. 

1590 Shahs. Com. Err . 11. li. 22 Yea, dost thou iecrc & 
flowt me in the teeth? 1633 Phynnu H is trio. m. Ep. Dcd., 
Do they not deride and jeare religion? c 1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) II. lxx. xoS, I am hcer for my good qualities as 
your cosin Fortescue geer’d me not long since. 171a Annum* 
not John Bull in. ii, Some odd humours .. for which John 
would jeer her. 1821 Clark Fill. Minstr. I. roo, I jeer my 
weakness, painfully repent. 185a Miss Yonge Cameos I. xIl 
351 The mob pelted him and jeered him by bis assumed 
name of King Arthur. 

3 . quasi-/rn>ir. To drive (2;;/*?, out of, etc., some- 
thing) by jeering. 

<x i66x Fuller IForthies, Stajffbrdsh. (1662) ut. 47 A Fool 
of Mans making, jeered into it by general Dirlsion. 1677 
Gilpin Demonol. (1S67) 5 So far from being jeered out of 
our religion, that (etc.). i8ioTannahill/V*/. BT\t.(i 846) 
20 I'll jeer my ancient wooer haine. 1833 Ht. Mautineau 
Munch, . Strike viiL 38 They would jeer me off the stand. 

Jeerer {d^b'roi). Forms: see Jeer v . ; also 
6 girar. [f. Jeer u. + -er 1 .] One who jeers or 
calls out in derision ; a mocker, scoffer. 

2553 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. xi. 23 All ar 
not gyrers and mockers. 156a Leigh Armorie (1597) Aiv, 
Such girars nowe be, who seeming to contenme all thinges, 
become themselues a contempt to all men. 2560 Foxk A. 

M. (1583) 2x05 Henry Smith .. beyng now a foule gicrcr 
and a scornfull scorner of that religion which before he pro- 
fessed .. straw gled lucuselfe. 1637 Jackson Treat. Cod's 
Forewarn. Wks. 1844 VI. 131 He., doth either jeer our 
Saviour or make him to be a jeerer of the sons of affliction. 
2837 Major Richardson Brit. Legion in. (ed. 2) 6x The 
grumbler and the jeerer sat side by side upon the road. 
Jeering (djT^riq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -isfa h] 
The action of the verb Jeer; the utterance of 
derisive mockery ; scoffing. 

1561 Bp. Cox Let., to Parker in Strype Parker 11. viix. 
(17x1) 109 What rejoicing and leering the Adversaries make. 
1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. iv. i, Call you this leering 1 
I can play at this. 1724 Ramsay Throw the l Food ii, 
Their jeering ga’cs aft to my heart wi’a knell. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng . ii. (xS3o) 27 These jeerings of the towns- 
folk reached his ears as he passed along the streets. 

Jeering, ppl. a. [1. as prec. + -ING -.] That 
jeers ; scornfully mocking, derisively scoffing. 

1581 J. Bull Haddon's Attsw. Osor . 358 b, Here is no 
want of any thing nowe, but of some gycring Gnato, wliich 
may lowt this Thraso out of hys paynted coat. 1593 
Shaks. Luck 1812 Esteemed . . As seelic ieering idiots are 
with Kings. 1598 B. Jossos Ev. Man in Hum. 1. ii, Such 
petulant, geering gamsters that can spare No.. subject from 
their jest. 1762 Lloyd Hare $ Tort. Poems 37 Friend 
tortoise, quoth the jeering hare, Your burthen's more than 
you can hear. 1828 Carlyle Misc., Goethe (1872) II. 198 
Even in these trivial, jeering, withered, unbelieving days. 

Jeeringl^r, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] In a jeer- 
ing manner ; in the way of scornful derision. 

1637 Laud Sp. Star.Chambcr 14 June 56 The King and 
his Chappell are most jeeringly and with scorne abused. 
1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) HI. liv. 76 He jeer- 
ingly advises him not to be too much cast down. 
fJeerry, a. Obs. rare. [f. Jeer sb: lj r -Y.] Of 
the nature of a jeer; scornfully derisive. 

1606 Dekkek Seven Sinnes vii. (Arb.) 44 The Courtiers 
giues you an open scoffe, ye down a secret mock, the Cittizen 
. .a ieery frump. 

Jeet, obs. form of Jet. 

Jeff (d-jeO, sb. Circus slang. A rope. 

1854 Dickens Hard T. vi, Tight* Jeff or Slack-Jeff, it 
don’t much signify ; it's only tight-rope and slack-rope. 

Jeff, v. PHnters' slang, intr. * To throw or 
gamble with quadrats as with dice 1 (Jacobi 
Printers' Vocab. 188 S’). 

1888 A iner. Humorist (Farmer), He never set any type 
except in the rush of the last day, and then he would 
smouch all the poetry, and leave the rest to jeff for the 
solid takes. 

Jefferisite (d.^e-forisrit). Min. [Named 1866, 
after \V. \Y. Jefferis, of Westchester, Pennsylvania : 
see -ite.] A hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, 
and magnesium, in foliated crystals, like mica, ex- 
foliating in a remarkable manner when heated. 

1866 Amer. Jml. Sc. S_er. 11. XL1. 248 Jefferisite, a new 
mineral species. 1890 I6id. Sc r. in. XL. 455 The analogies 
between kerrite and jefferisite are perfectly clear. 

Jeffers ouiau (dsefa-isffj’nian), a . and sb. U.S. 
Hist, and Politics, [f. the name of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, President of the United States 1801 to 1S09.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to President Jefferson, or 
holding the political doctrines held by or attri- 
buted .to him (now called Democratic, q.v.). 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 302 A resolute determination 
. .not to be driven from the Jeffersonian creed upon Slavery. 
1B88 Bryce Amer. Commzu. 11. 111. liii. 333 One of these 
two parties carried on, under the name of Democrats, the 
dogmas and traditions of the Jeffersonian Republicans. 
Ibid. 342 In applying Jeffersonian doctrines the slave- 
holders stopped when they came to a black skin. 

) 


B. sb. A supporter or follower of Jefferson ; an 
adherent of the political doctrines held by or attri- 
buted to him ; a Democrat. 

18S0 Liir. Univ.'Knoxyl, (N. Y.) 1. 91 The Jeffersonians 
were eager for discriminations against England. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commw. II. m. liiju 326 The Jeffersonians had more 
faith in the masses and in leaving things alone, together 
with less respect for authority. 

Hence Joffersomianiain, the political doctrines 
held by or attributed to Jefferson. 

1876 II. C. Lodgr Jn N. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 137 Ulti- 
mately Jeffcrsomanism must have prevailed, but at the 
time of its actual triumph it came too soon. 

JefFersonite (dscfoisonoit). Min. [Named 
1822, after President Jefferson : sec prec. and -ite.] 
A greenish -black variety of pyroxene, containing 
some zinc and manganese. 

182a Amer. Jrtxl. Sc. V. 402 Jcffcrsonite ..has a great 
resemblance 10 pyroxene. 185a Shei-ard Min. X99 Jcffer- 
sonitc. .abounds in iron and manganese. 

Jeg (d<5<-'g)* [With sense 1 cf. Jack sb. 1 30; 
with 2 cf. jedge, Jadge.] 

+ 1 . « Jack sb. 1 30, a young pike. Obs. 

x.6ix Cotcil, Lanceron , a leg, or lackc ; a Pickcrell thaU 
about a foot long. X708 Moiteux Rabelais iv. lx. (1737) 
246 (in a list of ftsn, shcll-fisb, etc.] Jcgs. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Viet. Meclu , Jeg, a templet or gage . . for 
verifying shapes of parts iu gun and gun-stock, making. 

f J e’ggot. Obs. rare ~ °. 

2736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet,, A jegget (sausage), Tucctum. 

Jogotto, obs. form of Gigot 1 . 

Jehad : sec Jihad, a Mohammedan religious war. 

Je«ho, var. of Gee-ho : in quot. used as sb. 

1731 ? Ahoutiikot Ace. Ginglicutt's Treat. Scolding 
Ancients 35 Like the Je-ho to loitering Horses. 

II Jehovall (d^fhffu’va). [The English and 
common European representation, since the 16th c., 
of the Hebrew divine name ni;T. This word (the 

* sacred tctragrammatoa , ) having come to be con- 
sidered by the Jews too sacred lor utterance, was 
pointed in the O.T. by the Masoretes, njn\ with 
the vowels * (-=a), o, a, of 'j'HN (fdonai), as a 
direction to the reader to substitute AuotfAi for the 

* ineffable name’; which is actually done by Jerome 
in the Vulgate translation of Exodus vi. 3, and 
hence by Wyclif. Students of Hebrew at the Re- 
vival of Letters took these vowels as those of the 
word pin 1 (IHUH, JIIVTI) itself, which was 
accordingly transliterated in Latin spelling as 
IeHoVa(H), i.e. Ichouafi. It is now held that 
the original name was IalIUe(H), \.z.Jahve{h, or 
with the English values of the letters, Yalnuc{h, 
and one or other of these forms is now generally 
used by writers upon the religion of the Hebrews. 
The word has generally been understood to be a 
derivative of the verb niD hawah to be, to exist, 
as if ‘he that is’, ‘the self-existent*, or ‘the one 
ever coming into manifestation * ; this origin is now 
disputed, but no conjectured derivation which, has 
been substituted has found general acceptance. 

The following is cited as the first use of the form Iehoua 
{Jehova ) : — 

1516 P. Galatinus Dc ArcanisCath. Vcritatis n. If. xlviij, 
Non ccSm quatuor liters ntn’ si, ut punctate sunt, 
legantx/r, Ioua reddunt : sed (ut ipre optime nosti) Iehoua 
cfhciunt] 

The principal and personal name of God in the 
Old Testament ; in English versions usually repre- 
sented by 4 the LORD*. Hence in modern Chris- 
tian use, = God, the Almighty. 

1530 Tindale Exod. vi. 3, 1 appeared vnto Abraham Isaac 
and Iacob an allmightie God: but in my name Iehouah 
[ IFyclif Ado nay) was I not knowne vnto them. 1539 Bible 
(Great) Ps. lxxxiii. x8 They shall know that thou (whose name 
is Iehoua) art only the most hyest ouer all the earth. 1600 
Heywooo Eaw. IF, Author to Bk. 24 If then the world a 
theater present. • In which Iehove does as spectator sit. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 602 Great are thy works, Jehovah, infinite 
Thy power. 1738 Pope Univ. Prayer 4 Father of AUt in 
ev’ry Age, In ev’ry Clime ador’d, By Saint, by Savage, and 
by Sage, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 1821 Byron Cam 1. i, 
All hail ! Jehovah, with returning light, all hail l i860 
Pushy Min. Profit. 77 It is better to own ignorance, how 
this Name of God is pronounced, than to use the name 
Jehovah, which is certainly wrong, or any other, which can 
only be conjectural 

&. Examples of recent forms of the word. 

1869 J. E. Carpenter tr. Esvalds Hist. Israel II. 130 
Jahveh alone was the true defence. 1892 Montefiore ///£- 
bert Lect. 45 Yahveh, to the Israelite, was emphatically the 
God of Right. 2899 R. H. Charles Eschatol Heb., Jezu. 

Hr Chr. 8 As the natural God, Yahwe was the invisible Head 
of the nation. 

Hence t Jelio'vian, Jelio*vic adjs., of or per- 
taining to Jehovah. + Jeho-visin, the relation of 
Jehovah to his people and church. 

1822 C. Wells Stories after Nature (i3pi) 218 His in- 
veteracy of purpose was in its depth Satanic, as a saint’s is 
Jehovian. 1872 D. Brown Life John Duncan- xi. as8 On this 
Jehovism Mr. Duncan would at times wax grand. 1884 G. F. 
Pentecost Out of Egypt iiL 46 As He announced the un- 
speakable Jehov’ic name, he at the same time interpreted it. 

J ehovist [f. Jehov(ah + -ist.] 


+ 1 . One who holds that the vowel-points annexed 
to the word Jehovah in Hebrew represent the actual 
vowels of the word ; opposed to Ado.vist. Obs, 
1753 Ciumhubs Cyd. Sii/>A s.v. Alienists, Adonists stands 
opposed to Jehovisls (see also Aoo.NI.ST]. 

Z. A name applied by Hebraists to the author 
(or authors) of those non-Deuteronomic parts of the 
Ilexatcuch in which the divine name is the word 
run 1 , rendered ‘ Jehovah ’ ; opposed to Ki.om.sr. 

Now more usually^ Jauvist or Vahwist , ia accordance 
with more recent notions as to the form of tile name. 

*844 M. Stuakt O. T. Canon (1849) 5 3. 50 The Jcliorht 
(nruh pudorl to form such a sacrilegious appellation) i,e, 
the one who employs Jehovah (to designate the Godhead] 
1856 Davidson Horne's Introii. II. 59S A twofold tradition 
seems to have been worked up by the Jehovist ]in Gen, 
x \x vii, 03-30] 186a — Introii. to O. T. I. 30 In biographies 
the difference between the Eiohiat and Jehovist is remark- 
ahle, 1885 tr. / i 'sWniuscn's Hist. Israel 333 With the jeho- 
vist also the genealogy underlies the narrative as its skeleton. 

Hence Jehovi-stio a., of or pertaining to the 
Jehovist or Jehovists, characterized by the use of 
the name ‘Jehovah'; also (rarely) pertaining to 
the religion of Jehovah. In both senses more 
recent writers use Jaiivistio (or yahtuistic), 

1841 Ryland Hengstenlerg on Pentat. (1847) L 335 No 
instance occurs in this chanter (Gen, xji.] where, even iti the 
Jchovihtic connection, Elohim is required. # 1856 Davidson 
Horne's In trod. II. 623 A plan can be discovered in the 
Jchovistic as well as in the EJohihtic document. x23s tr. 
tFellhauien in Ettcycl. lint » XVIII. 50 6/r The second 
Elohist is preserved only in extracts embodied in the 
JehovLtic book. 1885 tr. IFcllhausen's Hist. Israel 9: Not 
only in the Jehovistic but also in the Dcutcronomic legisla- 
tion the festivals rest upon agriculture. 
JellTl(d3/’hi/{). humorous. [In allusion to 2 Kings 

ix. 20 ‘ the driving is like the driving of Jehu the 
son of Nimshi, for he drivetli furiously’.] a. A 
fast or furious driver, b. A driver, a coachman. 

1682 Dwyden Medal 1x9 But this new Jehu spurs the hot- 
mou tli'd horse. x 63 a S. Pordage Medal Rev . ^124 And if 
these Jehu’s who so fiercely drive, In their sinister Arts 
proceed and thrive. 2694 Concrcve Double-Dealer 
Our Jehu was a hackney-coachman When my lord took him, 
*759 Golds*. Bee No. 5 {Reverie), He assured the Coach- 
man that., his baggage, .was perfectly light But Jehu was 
inflexible. 2826 Sporting Mag. XVII. 243 ‘Team’ and 
* Drag ’ are terms very generally made use of by Gentlemen 
Ichus. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun- Maid ii, He admired Gil- 
bert as a Jehu. 

C. ail rib. and Comb. 

*755 Man xxxiii. 2 There came behind me a Jehu driver 
of a phaeton- 1830 N. S. Wheaton Jml. 338 He manages 
his nery steeds in a very Jehu-like style. 

Ilcnce Je'lrn v. } to drive {tram, and infr.). 

18 22 Galt Sir A. JFylie I I. viiL 77 Miss Julia and Mr. 
Mordaunt jehuingawa in a chaise mid four. 1825 Examiner 
266/2 He himself was Jehu-ing this four-wheeled carriage. 

Jehup v . : see Gee-up. Jeigj obs. Sc. f. Jig. 
Joino, obs. form of Jean. 

Joiatiecor (dgi’stikpj). Scolch form of Justau- 
C0 KP3, a close-fitting garment : cf. Ciiesticohe. 

1818 Scop- Rob Roy vi, It’s a sight for sair een to see a 
gold-laced jeistiecor in the Ha' garden sac late at e cn. 
Jeit, obs. Sc. form of Jet. 

Jejunal (dgr'idjiimal), a. [f. Jejus-um + -ae.] 

Of or pertaining to the jejunum. 

1887 in Syd. St>c. Lex. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. S19 
Jejunal intussusceptions. . 

f Jejuna’tion. Obs. [ad. late L. jejfmat 10 11- 
cm (TcrtuU.), n. of action from jejundrt to fast.] 
Easting, abstinence from food. 

1623 Cock eh am, leinnation , fasting. *63* Litugow Trav. 

x. 445 Restrained to a relenting ieiunatton. 2058 in * hilups. 
Jejuna* tor, rare, [late L., agent-n. Uomjcju- 

nare to fast.] A faster. .. , . 

x8$8 Earnest Exhort. Chr. Unity v. 400 The recipients ot 
the jejunator’s acts of bounty. _ . _ 

J ejune (dsfid^r/m), a. [ad. Yfejun-us fastmg-J 
1 * 1 . Without food, fasting; hungry. Obs. , 
a 1619 Fotheroy Atheom. n. ii. § 2 (1622) 299 When t eir 
Bellies are distended, and full; yet their appetites are 
teiune, and emptie. 2670 J . Beale in Phil Tnyir. V. ** 
Poor and jejune people, who are accustomed to arm - 
almost as weak as water, a 2754 J* M«LauriN Sent . $■ 
Ess. {1755) 156 That cold, jejune, lifeless frame. 

2 . Deficient in nourishing or substantial (physi- 

cal) qualities; thin, attenuated, scanty; meagre, 
unsatisfying ; (of land) poor, barren. . 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. imxxi. 262 Jejune 5 or 
limpid water, and nearer the simplicity of Us Llem • 
a 1652 J. Smith Scl. Disc. v. 146 Those jejune and «“*P 
morsels. x6 9 5 Whjston The. Earth iv. (172a) 35* 
might never see such a Poor, Jejune, and Degenerate 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. 1708 J. Philips Cyde * 5 
Not from the sable ground expect success, Nor "J ^ 
taceous, stubborn and jejune. 1833 J. Rknnie Aiph.A g .^ 

5 That they [fish] are best pleased with such jejun 
may easily be confuted. . 

3 . Unsatisfying to the mind or soul; dull, 

insipid, bald, dry, uninteresting; meagre, scanty, 
thin, poor ; wanting in substance or solidity, a 
of thought, feeling, action, etc., and esp. of speec 
or writing ; also transf. of the speaker or write:. 
(The prevailing sense.) . e , 

*6*5 [implied in Jejunely]. 2647 H. More Song 0/ 
n. iii. x. xiii, Jejune exilities. 0x652 J. Smith i 

ii. 41 A forced and jejune devotion, void of inward 11 
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love. 165S-63 Bullokar Eng. Expos. s.v., When we say 
of an Oration, Sermon, or any Discourse, that it is Jejune, 
we mean Sorry, paltry, and very dangerous stuff. 1671 
R. Bohun Wind 49 Have employed so much time in such 
empty and jejune speculations. C1705 Berkeley Comm.-pl. 

ks. 1871 IV. 478 The short jejune way in mathe- 
matiques will not do in metaphysiques. 1758 BlackstOnr 
in Comfit. I. 16 He gives what seems.. a very jejune and 
unsatisfactory reason. 1818 Hall am Mid, Ages iii. 1. (1872) 
I. 395 The chroniclers of those times are few and jejune. 
f 4 . Jejune gut : = Jejunum - . Ob s. 

1696 Phillips (ed. s\ Jejune Gut, the second of the small 
Guts, so called, because it is frequently empty. 

Jejunely (fi3*V}3«*nU), ado.* [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a jejune manner; meagrely, insipidly. 

16x5 Sir E, Hoby Curry-Combe ii. 100 The Knight saw 
how Ieiunely his Aduersary pleaded for Purgatory. 1663 
Boyle Nero Exp. Cold Pref., Wks. 1772 II. 475 Other 
learned writers.. have handled it exceedingly jejunely. 1803 
Syd. Smith Elem. Sit. Mor. Philos. (1850) 170. 1830 Sir 
H. Taylor Sicil. Summer 1, ii, And teach us, not jejunely 
what we are, But what we may be when the Parian block 
Yields to the hand of Phidias. 

Jejuueness (d^Z|d^7rn,nes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being jejune. 

1 . Deficiency of (physical) substance; thinness, 
meagreness, attenuation. 

1626 Bacon Syjvct § 799 The Ieiunenesse or extreme Com* 
minution of Spirits. _ 1703 Art Vintners § Wine- Coopers 5 
The grand and proxtm Cause seems to be their Jejuneness 
and poverty of Spirits. 

2 . Emptiness of interest or intellectually satis- 
fying quality ; baldness, meagreness, poverty. 

1653 Fuller C/i. Mist. vm. i. § 41 Many much admiring 
the jejunenesse of his discourse. 1796 Burke Let. to Noble 
Lord Wks. VIII. 48 The jejuneness and penury of our 
municipal law. 1886 Stubbs Led. Mist, xv. 339 The pages 
of the annalist, where there are any, are so dull that we 
scarcely complain of their jejuneness. 

Jeju'nery. nonce-wd. [f. Jejune + -ery.] 
Fasting; jejune writing. 

1846 Landor Wks. II. 157/2 For these forty good verses 
you will pardon, 4 After forty days’ fasting had remained 
..Very much like the progress of Milton himself in this 
jejunery. 

Jej unity (d^d^rniti). [ad. L. jejiinitas 
emptiness of stomach, fasting, meagreness, f. jijii- 
nus Jejune.] =Jejunenes8. 

1633 Cockeram, Ieiuuitie , barrennesse, or slendernesse of 
stile. 1719 Bentley Epist ., to S. Clarke 18 Nov., Pray 
extend your Spartan jejunity to the length of a competent 
letter. 1891 Sat. Rev. 5 Dec. 641/1 Criticism. . exempt from 
impertinence and from servility, from jejunity and from 
Jrondc. 

Jejuno- (ds/id^no), used as combining form 
of Jejunum, as in jcju:no-duode*nala., belonging 
to the jejunum and the duodenum. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med, III. 591 The jejuno-duodenal 
orifice is narrowed. 

II Jejunum (d^/idsirnwm). Anal. Also 6 ieiu- 
nium. [Mediceval application of L. jejunum , 
neuter of jejunus Jejune a. (sc. intestinwn). So 
F. jejunum (1541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

The second part of the small intestine, between 
the duodenum and ileum, the limits of which, 
where it passes into the ileum, are ill-defined. 

[1398 Trkvisa Barth . De P. R. v. xlii. (1495) 15 3 The 
seconde subtyll gutte in latyn is callyd ieiunium to vnder- 
stonde in englyssh, fastynge, for he is alwaye voyde of mete 
and drynke, that gutte putleth of al thynges fro it selfe, and 
holdith no thynge to his owne fedynge.] 15^1 R. Copland 
Guy don's Quest. Chirurg. H iv, After this is the gut that 
hyght Ieiunium, bycause it is alwayes emptye for the greate 
muitytude of messerayke veynes that be aboute it contynually 
suckynge it. 1706 Phil. T rans.. XXV. 2302 The exeunt .. 
red coloured like the jejunum in a Man. XB31 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 613 The jejunum occupies the two upper 
fifths of the small intestine, and the ileum the rest of its 
•extent. It is easy enough to see that such a division is 
arbitrary and has no sufficient foundation. 

II JelaJ) (dje'lab). Also jelib, jellab. [ad. 
Arab. uLla. jtyab a tunic.] A hooded cloak 
worn in Morocco. 

1849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah (1850) 170 The jelib, the 
haick, the bar nouse and kaftdn. 1889 Hall Caine Scape - 
goat (1891) I. Introd. 17 His dress was hardly less brilliant 
-r-a chocolate jellab over a kaftan of several colours. 

Jelacy, jelesye, obs. forms of Jealousy. 
Jelefioure, obs. form of Gillyflower. 

II Jelick (d3e*lik, prop, yeTek). Also jellick. 
[Turkish yclek waistcoat] A vest or bodice 

worn by Turkish women. 

x8x6 R. Tully Narr. 10 Vrs.‘ Resjd. Tripoli _3r_ Over it 
(her chemisej she wore a gold and silver tissue jelick, with 
coral and pearl buttons, set quite close together down the 
front. x8ax Byron Juan in. lxx, Of all the dresses I select 
Haid^e’s : She wore two jelicks — one was of pale yellow . 
With buttons form’d of pearls as large as peas All gold and 
crimson shone her jelick s fellow. 

Jelious, jelius, obs. forms of Jealous. 

Jell (d^el), v. U.S. colloq. [Back-formation 
from Jelly j 5 .] intr. To become a jelly; to 
congeal or jelly. 

1830-40 [Remembered by F. Halil. 1874 Miss Alcott 
Little Women Weddell v, She rc boiled, resugared, and 
restrained, but that dreadful stuff wouldn't/*//. 1879 Scrib- 
ner* s Mag. XIX. S23/t One of the graves ^questions in the 
domestic economy, whether the jciiy will ‘jell 


Jellettite (t^e’leteit). Min. [Named 1853 
after Rev. Prof. Jellett of Dublin ; see -ite.] A 
green variety of lime-iron garnet. 

1853 Apjohn in J ml. Geol. Soc., Dublin V. 120 This 
mineral, which is undoubtedly new, it is proposed to call 
Jellettite, after the distinguished mathematician through 
whose means it has been made the subject of chemical and 
mineralogical examination. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 269 
Jellctite is green garnet, light or dark, and yellowish- green, 
from the moraine of the Findel glacier near Zermatt. 

Jellico (dgedikt?). Also jeelyco. Corruption 
of Angelica; applied also to another umbelli- 
ferous plant. Sunn helenianum , of St Helena. 

j8 53 Johnston Hot. E. Bord. £6 Angelica sylvcslris. 
Jeelyco : Ground- Ash. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-):., 
Jeelico, Angelica sylvestris. 1884 Miller Plant-):., ‘ Jel- 
Uco\ of St. Helena, Slum helenianum. 

Jellied (dse-lid), a. [f. Jelly sb. and v . + -ED.] 
1 . Turned into jelly; brought to, or having, the 
consistence of jelly ; congealed, coagulated. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 61 Slimy flood-gates for 
thicke iellied gore to sluce out by. 1601 [? MarstonJ 
Pasquil 4- Kath. in. 185 Thou’lt serue to make him gellide 
broaths. 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 13 Hydropic 
Ale .. melting down the gelly’d Lympba. 1819 Shelley 
Cauti iv. iii, My breath Comes .. lighter, and the jellied 
blood Runs freely thro' my veins. 

T 2 . Flavoured with jelly, sweet. Obs. 
a 1638 Cleveland Poems (1677) 6 Now to the melting Kiss 
that sips The Jellied Philtre of her Lips ; So Sweet there is 
no Tongue can prays't. 

Jellify (dgeflifai), v. Also jellyfy. [See -fy.] 

1 . traits. To convert into jelly ; to reduce to the 
consistence of jelly. 

1806 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 374 My solids seem to be 
jellified by so much shaking. x86S Blackaiore Cr. Nowell 
lvii. (1883) 396 A little snake, semi-transparent and jellified. 

2 . intr. To become or turn into a jelly. 

x88o Miss Bird Japan II. 201 Soap jellyfies, ink turns 
mouldy. 

Hence JeTlified ppl.a.\ also Jelliflca’tlon, the 
action of ‘ jellifying \ 

2864 Sala in Daily Tel. 1 Nov., A bundle of jellyfied 
seaweed. x88x Sat. Rev. 24 Sept. 383/2 In process of 
jellification. 1883 M ardtuic/i s Photogy. Chen:, (ed. Taylor) 
374 The washing of the jellified emulsion to remove from it 
the crvstallizable salts. 

Jellily, adv. : see after Jelly a. 

Jelloid. [f. Jelly : see -oiD.] A preparation 
of some drug in gelatine ; a gelatine tabloid. 

1898 A Jibuti's Syst. Med. V. 514 Little lozenges containing 
iron, called ‘ jelloids \ 

Jellop, Jelloped : see Jollof, Jolloped. 

Jelly (d^e-li), sb. Forms : 4 geli, 5 gelle, 5-6 
gelo, gely(e, iely, 5-9 golly, 6 gelley, (chely, 
gelu), 6-7 gellio, »ye, iellie, 7- jelly. [ME. 
gelt, a. F. gette frost, also (14th c. in Littre) jelly 
L. gcldla frozen, congealed, pa. pple. of gelare 
to freeze, used subst. in Romanic : see -ade.] 

1 . An article of food, consisting chiefly of gelatin, 
obtained from various animal tissues, as skin, 
tendons, bones, etc., by boiling and subsequent 
cooling, having a characteristic soft stiff homo- 
geneous consistence, and usually semitransparent. 
Also, in later use, a preparation of the juice of 
fruit, or other vegetable substances, thickened into 

a similar consistence. 1 

1393 [see jelly-cloth in 4]. 14. . Lydc. Mors, Shepc, A G. 
(Roxb.) 19 Of the shepe . . Of whos hede boylled . . Ther 
cometh a gely [MS. Lamb. 306 Iely] and an oynemmt. | 
c 1430 Two C oakery. bks. 25 Gelye de chare. Ibid. 26 Gelye 
de Fysshe . . Do as dedyst be J>at ojjer Gelye. 1523 
Fitzherb. Musb. § 44 Tyll it begyn to waxe thycke lyke a 
gelly. 1525-6 in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. (1823) I. 252 note. 
All honest manner and good order,.. in wine, brawn, chely, 
or other vitails. <1x543 Hall Chron ., Men. VIII, 8ob, 
Spices, fruites, ielies, and banket viandes. 1602 Plat De- 
lights (1605) § 58 A white gelly of Almonds. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadces {1673) 37 Jelly which we make of ine flesh of 
young pigs, calves feet, and a cock. 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rules o/Diet L in Aliments, etc. 249 The Jelly or Juice of 
Red Cabbage, bak’d in an Oven. Ibid. 252 Robs and Gel- 
lies of Garden Fruits, c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 179 She 
desired some thick jelly made from chickens . . to be served up. 

+ b. The substance Gelatin, which forms the 
basis of animal jellies. Obs. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’ sChem. II. 414 A mucous matter, exceed- 
ingly soluble in warm water, which is known under the 
name of Jelly. 2805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 13 Animal 
gelly which is ea>y of solution. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 
373 J e lly» solutions of gum, and albuminous fluids, allowed 
to evaporate spontaneously, so as to leave an indurated 
mass. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Jelly , common name for 
the substance gelatine. 

2 . gen. Anything of the consistence of jelly; a 
gelatinous substance of any kind. 

rx6oo Donne Progr. Soul xxiii, A female fn>hes sandie 
Roe With the males telly newly lev’ned was. 1605 Timme 
Quersit. in. i7STake of .. the idly or >perme of fro^ges, 
which is to be found in standing waters. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
ill. viL 83 Ser. My Lord, you haucoue eye left ...Com. Lest 
it see more, preuent it; Out vilde gelly. 1631 Massinger 
Beleeze as you list lit. ix. How my jelly quakes l 1673 
Ray Joum. Lout C. i2x One would verily have thought, 
that .. Stone had been broken or bruised whilst a Gelly .. 
and so hardened. 1676 D'Urkey MiuLEickle ii.i. (2677) 14, 

I could have beaten the Woman into a Jelly. 2793 Bed- 
does Math. Evict. 124 Those masses of animated jelly, 
which one sees at times scattered along the sea shore. *846 | 


JISLLV. 

G. E. DayIt. Simon’s An in:, Chem. II. 203 The pus be- 
comes so viscid as to form a tenacious jelly. 

Jig. 1651 N. Bacon^ Disc. Govt. Eng. it. xl. (1733) 178 
Lordship, once bringing therewith, both Authority and 
Power unto Kings, . . in the*e Latter days is become a mere 
Jelly. 

b. spec. Applied to the alga Nostoc , which ap- 
pears as a jelly-like mass on dry soil after rain, and 
was popularly supposed to be the remains of a fallen 
'star* or meteor. 

<21641 Suckling Poems, Farcw. to Lac, As he whose 

S tacker eye doth trace A false star shot lo a mark't place 
>o’s run apace, And thinking it to catch, A gelly up do’s 
snatch. 1649 Jek. Taylor Gt. E.xcnif. 1. Prelim. Exhort. 
?7 Stand staring upon a Meteor or an inflamed gelly. 1656 
H. Mors Enthus. Tri. 45 That the Starrcs cat, . . that those 
falling Starres, as some call them, which arc found on the 
earth in the form of a trembling gelly, arc their cacremcnt. 
1678-9 Drydeij & Lee CEdipus 11. i, The shooting stars end 
all in purple jellies. X679 Dryden Sp. Friar Ded., When 
I had taken up what 1 supposed a fallen star, I found I had 
been cozened with a jelly. 1740 Somerville Mcbbittol in. 
266 Like that falling Meteor, tnere she lies, A Jelly cold on 
Earth. ij66Pe nnant Zoo I. (1768) II. 424 The Winter Mew 
.. The gelatinous substance, known by the name of Star 
Shot f or Star Gelly, owes its origin to this bird, .. being 
nothing but the half digested remains of carih-vorms, on 
which these birds feed. [1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ 
Bot. 2 15. Nostoc,. consists, when mature, of a large number 
of moniliform threads .. imbedded in a glutinous jelly, and 
thus united into colonics.1 

c. A jelly-fish. 

x88a Harper* s Mag. Jan. 181/1 One of these large jellies 
was observed.. moving lazily along, its disk encircled by a 
halo twenty-feet in diameter, while the train of gleaming 
tentacles stretched away two hundred feet or more. 

d. A mixture of gelatin and gl)cerin used for 
mounting microscopic objects. 

1856 Carpenter Microscope 246 This Composition, when 
cold, forms a very stiff jelly. Ibid. (189x1443 When used, 
the jelly must be liquified by gentle warmth, and it is useful 
to warm both the slide and the cover-glass previous to 
mounting. 

3 . el lip t. A jelly-glass. (Cf. a salti) 

1709 Lout. Gaz. No. 4595/4 There is lately brought over a 
reat Parcel of . . German Cut and Carv'd Glasses, viz. 
ellies, Wine and Water Tumblers [etc.]. 

4 . alt rib. and Comb., as jelly-broth , -dish, - glass , 
-mould, -Jot ; jelly-like adj. ; jolly-blood, clotted 
blood (ofo.) ; jelly-cloth, a cloth for straining 
jelly ; jelly-dog (slang), a harrier (so called from 
being used to hunt hares, which are eaten with 
currant jelly); hence jelly-dogging, hunting with 
harriers; jelly-lichen, a lichen of gelatinous tex- 
ture, such as Collema ; jelly-nut (see quot); jelly- 
plant, an Australian seaweed; see quot. 1S66 ; 

*t* jelly-poko = J elly-bag. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneis iv. (Arb.) 120 Thtc hlackncd 
*gellyeblud, hardning, Shce skums with napkins. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. tit. iv. 40 They softly wipt away the gelly 
blood From in’ orifice. <x 1648 Diguy Closet Open. (16691 *56 
Make a very good *gelIy.broth of Mutton. 1303 Earl 
De>by's Exp. jCamdcn) 234 Et pro ijj. v erg is tele pro j 
*ge!icIoth, xviiix. c 1480 Guild Acc. in Blades Caxtou 
(1882) 79, ix tfosen *ge!y dUhes. 1897 W. E. Norris 
Marietta’s Marriage 4 We have no hounds hereabouts, 
except the ^jelly-dogs. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pig- 
sticking 20 You. .would prefer a gallop with the Quorn. . to 
a day's ‘ *jeJ]y dogging X738 Stuart in Phil. Trans. XL. 

8 A wine or ‘jelly glass, or any such vessel tapering towards 
the bottom. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Mist. (18x8) IV, 361 
Studded with little *;elly-like drops. 1835-^ Todd Cjcl. 
Anat. I. 512/2 The .. jelly-like body ofthe Pol>pifcra. 
x86o All Year Routui Iso. 74, 557 Looking at schools too 
often as if they were *jelly-awulds, and the young mind a 
jelly. 1885 Lady Brasscy the Traties 361 The cocoanuts 
arc calJed ‘ *jelly-nuts ’ before the flesh is ripe and has 
hardened, and while it still can be scraped off in the form of 
a delicious thin pulp. 1866 Ticas. Bot. 473/t Eucheuma 
speciosum is the *Jelly-plant of Australia, and is one of the 
lest species for making jelly, size, cement, etc. X5X6-X7 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtecsj ig 6 I J ro una uln. panm lanei 
pro le *gcIypoke, 8 d. c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 233/1 
Coat the inside of a glass jar or earthen 'jelly-pol witli wax. 

Jelly (fl^e'li), u. Sc. Now rare . Also 6-3 
gelly. [Origin unknown ; the sense agrees fairly 
with some of the uses of Jolly ; bat the phonetic 
change which this would involve has no parallel] 
Good, worthy, excellent; having a high opinion 
of oneself, proud, haughty. 

c 1560-73 f-ec Gelly]. 1596 D alky mile tr. Leslie’s Mist. 
Scot. I. 7 The woddes selfes . . are veric jocund and jcllie, 
and gif we my* spelt jt, in a mancr peirlts in pleisour. 
1638 A. Cant Serin, in Kerr Covenants ft Coicnanters 
(1895) 103 Numbers mocked and thought themselves 
jelly to come in. <z 1758 Ramsay 'Jo Hamilton iii, A 
jelly sum to cany on A fishery's designed. 17S7 SmuKErs 
Jamie <V Bess I. i. The Provost o’ the Town, A jelly nun, u el! 
worthy of a crown. x8z8 Courteous tint, in Whit claw Bk. 

Sc. Ballads <1875) x ^3 ‘Leave off your pride jelly Janet', 
he said. * Ure it not ony mair*. 1S71 _W. Alexander 
Johnny Gilbx 1 . (1873) 226 An aunt o' lie bride's was there to 
welcome the fowk ; a riche jeH.'c wife in a dose rnuidi. 

Hence Jo llily adv., worthily, excellently. 
x 3 . . Bonny Bce-ho’m in Jamieson s Popular Ball. (1806} I. 
i So And jclhly dance the damscL, Blythc-blinlin' in jeux cc. 

Jelly * d^e'li), v, [f. Jelly sb.] 

1 . intr. To come to the consistence of jelly ; to 
1 set* as jelly ; to congeal, solidify, coagulate. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 354 It will neuer iellie and glow 
to any thick consLteocc in bummer, vnlcvic there be wax 
put into it. 1750 E. Smith Ccm/l. Mousew. (cd. q) za* 

You may know by selling some in a spoon to try if it will’ 

0 0-3 



JELLY-BAG-. 


JENNETING. 


jelly. 1770 Hewsom in PhiL Trans. LX. 376 The blood .. i 
very soon jellies or coagulates. 1821-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 303 The secreted fluid. .commonly. .jellies upon j 
exposure to heat. 

2 . trails. To convert into jelly ; to cause to ‘ set * ! 
or coagulate ; to reduce to the consistence of jelly: 
ifioi Holland Pliny II. 334 A Hue Wolfe sodden ' in oilc I 
til the said oile be gellied to the height or consistence of a 
cerot. 1770 H i:\vSON in Phil* Trans. LX. 374 In a few 
minutes the whole will be jellied or coagulated. 3876 G. 
Macdonald in Macm. Mag. XXXIV. 351 They, jellied 
with fear, have uttered no challenge. 

Hence Jollying vbl. sb. aiul fpl. a. 

1673 Marvei a! Appleton Ho., The jellying stream com* 
pacts below, a 1697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Sun cy (17x9) 11. 
194 The Jellying of some Parts of the Earth in Aqua 
Fortis. 1871 Napukvs Prcv. .)• Cure Dis. t. it. 75 The jelly* 
mg of fruits. 

JeTly-bag*. A bag for Straining jelly through. 
160a Plat Delights (1605! § 28 Let it run through a geity 
bagge into a bason. 1750 Johnson Rambler X a 51 A 15 
She is pressing the jelly-bag or airing the Store-room. 2806 
Cnlina 314 Run it through a jelly-bag. 

Je*llyaom. nonce-wd. [Sec -DOM.] A state 
of jelly ; gelatinous condition. 

1877 J. Hawtiiornc Garth I. ti. vi, 47 He advanced from 
infant jellydom to the solid flesh of babyhood. 

Je-Uy-fisli. 

1 1 . An oceanic fish of the genus Plagyodus or 
Alepisaurus, family Scopelidx. Obs. 

1707 W. Fusnell Yoy. Round I For Id 8 The Jelly-fish 
was about fourteen Inches long with a very slmrp set of 
Teeth. ..That part of him which is without small spots, is a 
perfect green Jelly, whence he was called by us a Jellyfish, 
2 . The popular name of various acalephs, medu- 
sas, or sea-nettles, from their gelatinous structure. 

1843 Encycl. Brit . (ed. 7) XXI. 1013 A ealepba.*. —Sea- 
jellies. ..Jelly-Fish 5 Sea-Blubbers. 1861 J. R. Greene Man. 

A ui nr. King \U, Client. 137 The large * jelly-fishes * which, 
during summer and autumn, occur so abundantly in our 
seas, are, with few exceptions, the reproductive zooids of 
Aurelia, Cyanca, and Chrysaora, 3873 Mivaht Blent. 
Anal , L 9 More tnau 99 percent of water enters into the 
total composition of a Jelly fish. 

b. Jig. A person of * flabby' character, or deficient 
in energy, steadfastness, or 1 backbone’. 

1883 Pit. S. Rouinson Sinners ff Saints L xx Chicago 
is nearly terrific. . . Its astonishing resurrection from its ashes 
and its tremendous energy terrify jelly-fishes like myself. 

c. allrib usually in Jig. sense. 

1889 Catholic News x6 Nov, 3/2 Language is at first in the 
Jelly-fish condition. 389X Daily Neves 5 Nov. 5/4 We have 
..thousands of jellyfish sermons preached every year. 

Jelophor, obs. form of Gillyflower. 

Jeloso, -ous, -osy, etc., obs. ff. Jealous, -qusy. 
Jolot, obs. variant of Gillot. (Cf. Jillet.) 
c 3550 C. Barnslev Treat, agst. Woman, For a stewde 
strumpet can not so soone gette up a light lewdc fashyon, 
But everyc wanton Iclot wyllc lyke it well, and catchc it up 
anon. Ibid., JDucke, Ielot, ducke pretye minions. 

Jelaomine, obs. variant of Jasmine. 

Jeltron, variant of Sreltrox, shelter, Obs . 
t Jelyf, Also geliffe. Obs . A false form of the 
word Jelly found in 1 5-1 6th c., perh. in imitation 
of jolif, archaic form of jolly. 

c 145 a Songs <5- Carols (3856) 76, I have a jelyf of Codes 
sonde Withoutyn fyt it can stonde. 1577 Harrison Eng- 
land n.^ vi. (1877) t. 348 In such cases (merchants' feasts] 
aKo geliffes, construes, suckeis, codinacs, marrailats [etc.]. 
Jem, obs. form of Gem. 

li Jemadar (d3e*madii). E. Indies. Also S jem- 
mahdaur, 8-9 jemautdar, 9 jemat-, jummahr, 
jerama-, jemi-, jamadar. [Urdu Jam az.it dr, f. 
Pers. (Arab.) jamas.at body of men, £*=>* 

jamas, collection, aggregate + Pers. dnr holder.] 

A native officer in a Sepoy regiment, ranking next 
below a subahdar, and corresponding to a lieu- 
tenant; the name is also given to certain officers 
of police and other civil departments, and to the 
head of a body of servants. 

. *763 Orme Hist. Mil. Trans. (1803) I. 357 (V.) The 
jemautdars, or captains of these troops, received his bribes. 
27S8 Genii. Mag. LVIII. 1. 67/2 M’Culloch . . sent in a flag 
of truce with a Jemmahdaur. 1799 Wellington In Suppl. 
Desp. (1858) I. 353 The Jemadar’s party of the Bengal 
volunteers. 3800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 24/1 Their 
jemidars were in actual correspondence with the Shah 
Zadah. 1826 Hockley Pandurang Hari v. The principal 
officers are called jummahdars. 1836 Encycl. Bril. Jed. 7) 
XII. 495/1 yamadar, an officer of horse or foot, in Hindu- 
stan. 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Yrs. India xlvii, The Jemadar 
of the Pathan Company knew who the culprits were. 
Jemble, obs. form of Gimbal, a hinge. 

1588 in ArchscoL XLI. 366 For a pare of Jembles for the 
stoole dorc 

Jemcrack, obs. form of Gimcback. 
fJeme'Uo. Obs. (See quot.) Cf. Jumbal. 

2688 R, Holme Armoury in. 83/x yemelloes is a Paste 
made like Butter, of fine Sugar, Volks of Eggs, Musk, 
Carraway seeds searsed [etc.]. 

Jemeow,-0w(e,-mow, obs. ff. Gemew, gemow. 
25x3-19 in Swayne Saruut Church-w. Acc. (1896) 64 
Makynge of Jemeovvs viij<£ 

Jemer, Jemmar, var. Gimmeb l, a hinge. 
Jemme, obs. form of Gem. 

Jemmel, obs. form of Gemel, a hinge. 

!x6.. in Blunt Dursley 60 (Glouc. Gloss) For a payre 
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of Jcmmels for the Rajlc Door that gocth before the Com* 
munion Tabic £ x. o. 8. 

Jemmy (d^e'ini), sb. Also 9 jimmy. [A pet- 
form and familiar equivalent of the name James. 
But in sense x assoeialed with, and in 2 and 3 
prob. derived from, Jemmy a.] 
f 1. A dandy or fop ; a finical fellow. Ohs. 

1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 490 The scale .. consists of eight 
degrees; Greenhorn, Jemmy, Jcssamy, Smart [etc.]. 1764 
Low Life 65 The Jemmies, lirights, Flashes, Buzzes, Pizzes 
and Smarts of the Town. 

b. In phr. Jemmy Jcssamy ( Jessamine ) attrib., 
dandified, foppish, cfleniinate. See Jksuamy 
1786 Pogonologia 51 You nrclty fellow* of the present day, 
Jemmy Jcssamy persons, jolly bucks. 1806-7 J. Uuuesforo 
Miseries Hunt. Life (1826) vi. i, A Jemmy Jcsvimy lover in 
a wood. 2823 E. Nakes Heraldic Attorn. [1824) 11. 356 
Who is this Jemmy jessamine Gentleman?-— I am Char* 
moicus the Dandy, universally admired for my shape and 
figure and complexion. 

T 2 . A kind of riding-boot ; also jemmy boot. 

*753 Foote Eng. in Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 39 When I hunt 
with the King.. I’ll on with my Jemmy*; none of your 
black bags and jack boots for me. _ 1771 Smollett II urn pit. 
Cl. 10 June Let. i, Who .. made his appearance in a pair of 
new jemmy boots. 

f3. A light cane, a switch, Obs. raw~K 
1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 490/3, I.. carried in my hand a little 
switch, which, as it has been long appendant to the 
character that I had just assumed, lias taken the same 
name, and is called a Jemmy. 

4. phtr. * A species of woollen cloth. Abend! 
(Jam. 180S-1S). 

5. A great- coat. 

1837 Dickens Pickxv. ii, But if I’d been your friend in the 
green jemmy— damn me— punch his head, — 'cod I would. 

6. A crowbar used by burglars, generally made 
in sections screwing together. 

1811 Lex. Bal., jaunty, a crow .. much used by house, 
breakers. Sometimes called Jemmy Rook. 1828 P. 
Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) 1 /. 223 As expert a 
burglar as ever handled a jaunty. 1853 D. Jeruold St. 
Giles viu 59 Fame, won by highway pistol, or burglar’s 
jemmy. 1889 D. C. Murray Danger. Cats/aw 26 A com* 
plcte set of jemmies, of all sizes. 

7. A sheep’s head as a dish. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Bos, 7 Dials, The man in the shop, 
perhaps, is in the baked 'jemmy* line. 185X-6X Mayiiuw 
Land. Lal'our II. 48 (Farmer) They., had a ‘prime hot 
jemmy ’ apiece. 1834 Henley & Stevenson Deacon Brodie 
iv. i, You're all jaw like a sheep’s jimmy. 

Jemmy a. Obs. esc. dial. Also 9 

gommy, giramy, jimmy, [dcriv. of Jim, Gnf «.] 
Spruce, neat, smatt ; neatly-made ; dexterous. 

2750 Coventry Pompey Lilt. it. tv. (1785) 58/1 His great 
ambition was to be deemed a ‘jemmy fellow '. 1756 Con- 
noisseur Ho. X12 7 7 The jemmy frock with plate buttons. 
377* P. Parsons Newmarket II. 89 His jemmy turn'd* 
down boots, a 3825 Fonuv Foe. E. Anglia, Gint, gintnty, 
spruce, neat, smart. 3828 Lamu in Life ff Lett . (1876) II. 
341 A smart cock’d beaver and a jemmy cane l 
b. Comb., as jemmy-stitched, -worked. 

1762 T. Jefferson Corr. )Vks, 1859 I. iSr They carried 
away my jemmy-worked silk garters. 38x7 Mrs. Ross 
Balance of Comfort (ed. 3) I. xxiii. 346 Only a piece of 
muslin rag, neatly jemmy-stitched. 

Hence Jo*mmily adv. ; Jo*mmine33. 

1756 F. Greville Maxims, etc. 125 Its fort shall be cither 
convenience or jemminess. 38x8 Todd, yanminess, spruce* 
ness. A colloquial expression ; not much used in serious 
writing.. 1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 194 A stick to be 
earned jemmily under the arm, in Portsmouth fashion. 

Jeraowe, obs. variant of Gemew, gemow. 
Jenepere, obs. Sc, form of Junipf.ii. 
Jenequen, var. Henequen [Sp .jeniqueii]. 

II Je ne sais quoi (gaisfkwa). (Fr., — I know 
not what.] An indescribable or inexpressible some- 
thing. Also attrib. 

1656 B lo u nt £ lossogr. , ye- nc-scay-q not, four French words, 
contracted as it were into one, and signifies /know not what, 
we use to say they are troubled with the yc-uc-scay-q uoy, 
that faign themselves sick out of ntceness but know not 
where their own grief lies, or what ayJs them. 3671 Aubrey 
Countrey Revell 11. iii, Seemed to give a mournefull j’c 
it sc ay quay. 2696 D’Uhfey Don Quix. 111. iv. 38 Some sweet 
alluring yen Seay Quay, Some pleasing pretty tickling Toy. 
a 1734 North Exam. m. viii. § 14 (1740) 592 Now ibis Word 
Post has a je ne sfai auoi Sound of a deep Design. 1745 
Gentl. Mag. 324 So refined a ye- nc-scay-q uoy was about ’em, 
For goddesses there was no reason to doubt 'em. 2774 Foote 
Cozeners lit. Wks. 1799 II. 185 There is, besides, an elegance, 
a jene scat quoi, in your son’s air. x88x W. S. Gilbert 
Patietice 11, A . . ye-tic-sais-quoi young man. 3894 Sir E. 
Sullivan Woman 71 Her famous nepenthe was simply the 
irresistible fascination of her ‘ Je ne sais quoi *. 

Jenette, jenit, obs, forms of Genet i. 
Jenever(e, -iver, obs, forms of January. 
Jenewey, variant of Genoway Obs., Genoa, . 
Jellful, variant of Gi.nful a. Obs., deceitful, 
c 1. too Sege Jcrus. (E, E. T. S.) 66/1133 But Jon Jjc 
J tn(uHe,pat pe Jewes ladde..fon>oke pe profre. 

Jenick, variant of Jannock a., honest. 

Jenite, variant of Yenite Min. 

\ tJe'niver. Obs. [a. F. genhire (now genicvi-e) 
L. juniper-um .] = Juniper.. 

I *585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas?' s Voy. h. x. 43 b, Mount 
I Ida. . . clothed with al maner of trees, as , . -Terebinths, 
j Icniuers and other trees. 

I Jenkin (d^e'gkin). Coal-miningl north. Also 
; -ing. ‘An. opening cut into a slice taken off a 


pillar from six to eight feet in width, in the board 
ami pillar system of working coal * (Greslcy Gloss. 
Coalmining T. 1885). 

185* Greenwem. Coal-trade terms Northumb. ff Durh. 
31 Wherever practicable, when a jynking is necessary, it 
should be driven loose sided ; a fast jenking very frequently 
causing a creeping to take place. 3893 H em.oi* Northumbld. 
Gloss,, yenkin. 

Jenkinaite(d3e'ij!;in20it). Min. [Named 1852 
after its discoverer J. Jenkins.] A variety of hy- 
drophite, found as a fibrous incrustation on iron ore. 

1851 Amcr. Drill. Ac. Scr. 11. XIII. 393 Jenkiiuite.. 
Occurs implanted upon massive magnetite. 

Jenne, variant of Gkank Ohs., Genoa. 

*479 J- I'aston in P. Lett, III. 359, ij Pottjs of tpy.-.c!: of 
Jenne. 

Jennet 1 (d^ehiet). Forms: a. 5-6 genett, 
6 gynnot, 6-7 ginnot, 6-8 gennot(te, 6-9 
genot, 7 ganet, 7-9 ginot, 8 gonnett. ft 5 
ionnot(to, 6 ionoto, -ato, innnet, ionet, 6-7 
ieuotft, 7- jennot. [a. F. gout (in 15th c. also 
ginei) in same sense, a. tip. jinctc, fgiiu/c, ‘a 
light horseman that rideth a la giueta' (F. a la 
genetic), i.e. ‘with the legs trussed vp in short 
stirrups, with a target and a ginnet launce’ 
(Minsheu, 1599). In Fr. and Eng. (also in It. 
gianetto masc., gianetta fcm.) transferred from the 
horseman to his horse, a sense unknown to Sp. 
dictionaries until quite recently. The Sp. use ap- 
pears in our sense 2, which is however later in Eng. 
Dozy derives the Sp. word from Arab. Zenata ‘ a 
great lierber nation noted for the valour of its 
cavalry ’ ; other conjectures have been made.] 

1 . A small Spanish horse. 

a. 2463 Matin, ff Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 178 Item (Tor a 
genelt that my mastyr lent hym into the northe contry. 
3577-87 Holinshed Citron. Ilf. 834/2 The coimtie Galeas 
came into the place on a genet trapped in blcwsatten. <r 1645 
Howell Lett. (3625) in. 109 The proudest Don .. prancing 
upon his ginet in the streets.^ 1670 Dkyden 1 si Pt, Cong. 
Granatin 1. i, lEach Brandishing his Bull-spear in his Hand) 
Did their proud Genncts gracefully command. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) 1. 1. i. 250 Next to the Baib, travellers 
generally rank the Spanish genetic. 3870 Disraeli Lothair 
iv. 10 Tlie dames and damsels vaulted on their barbs and 
genets. 

fi. 'Ic 1475 Sqr. loive Degre 749 Iennettes of Spayne, Jhat 
ben so wyght, Trapped to the ground with velvet bright. 
3550 Lyndesay Ayr. Meldrum 1711 Ane man in armour 
bricht, Upon ane ionet or ane cursour wicht. 3565 Jewel 
Re pi. Harding {1611) 310 The Sacrament must be caned 
before him, ■whither so euer he goe, vpon a faire wlute 
Iniinct. 3580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 405 In seeking to trie 
your louer like a Ienet, you tyre him like a lade, a 1674 
Milton Hist. Mosc. i. Wks. (3853) 479 The Emperor nde*. 
into the Field. .with all his NoLihty, on Jennetsand Itirky 
Horse*. 2764 Churchill Times Wks. 1776 III. 78 ^atch. 
not their steps— They’re safe without thy care, Unless, like 
Jennets, they conceive by air. 2838 Prescott Pcrd. fy Is- 
i. 1. v. 252 Isabella, royally attired, rode on a Spanish jennet- 
f 2 . A (Spanish) light horseman. Obs. ext- Hist- 
1676 North's Plutarch Add. Lives 76 He [Cortez] was made 
Licutenantof a company of Gennets. [1838 Prescott Petit. 
«Y Is. II. 11. ii. 406 'I he SpanLh ginet es succeeded in throw- 
ing the French gendarmerie into some disorder.I 
IS. attrib., as jcnnel-bit, -fashion , - lance . 

3599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Gir.cta lan fa, a ginnet launce, 
xfioa J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa is. 364 They fight on horse- 
backe after the Gyunet fashion, they use lances with two 
heads, and darts and arrowes. iOoq E. Blount tr. Cones - 
taggio 197 A thousands foote,and five hundredth horse, after- 
the Genettc manner. 26x1 Cotcr., Genet, a kind of bit with, 
a round port.. a Genet-bit. y 

t Jennet 2 . Obs. a. =Gih’>'ET, a carpenters 
adz. b. z\pp. some part of the fixture of a bell. 

156a in Rogers Agric. .5- Prices III. 57V 2 * 11 ^ ] e , n " 

nets.. 12 augers. 3635-16 in Swayne Saruut Chur cir w. 
Acc. (2896) 166, xij Jennetcs for the Gudgins of the third 
bell, 6d. 

Jennet, obs. variant of Genet J. 

Jenneting (dje-netiq). Forms: 7 iennit-, 
jenit-, jenet-, junit-, junet-, genet-, ginniting, 
8 janit-, junetin, gen(n)iting, jeuuetting, 9 
gennetting, geniton, juneating, 8- jenneting, 
[npp. from F.Jcan or Jear.net, in pomme de Sainl- 
Jcati ‘ S. John s apple, a kind of soone-ripe Sweet- 
ing’ (Cotgr.): cf. pomme de Jeannet in Norman 
patois. The termination is conformed to that of 
sweeting , hasting, etc. Etymological ingenuity in 
the 1 7-1 8th c. saw in the word a reference to June, 
and * improved 1 it into J uniting and J unC'Caiingj 
A kind of early apple. . 

i6ox Holland Pliny 1. 540 The Apple trees . - the hasUe 
kind that bringeth. sweet Iennititigs. 2625 Bacon crJ-, 
Gardens (Arb.) 556 Early Peares, and Plummes jn ,7^1 
Ginnitings; Quadlins. 2655 hlouFET & Bennet IjepUn s 
Improv. (1746) 301 Junitings are the first kind of Apple:* 
which are soonest ripe, coming in and going out with the • 
Month of June. 2741 Complete Fam.-Piece 11. uu | a 3 
Apples [July] .. White Jeunetting, Margaret Apple. 1003 
y. Abercrombie's Ev. Man his own Gard. 672 Apples, 
jenneting, or June eating: smallest early ripe. * s 33 
nyson Blackbird iii, With that gold dagger of thy bill 
freL the summer jenneting. 

b. Jenneting pear : An early pear ; = F. poire 
de la Saint-Jean . 

*695 West.macott Script. Herb, tx The Fruit ..Is about 
the bigness of a small Jerieting Pear. 
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JEOPABDOUS. 


Jenny (d^e'ni). [A female personal name, pet- 
form or familiar equivalent of Janet (or, by con- 
fusion with Jinny or Jeanic, of Jane), and so serving 
as a feminine of Jack. Hence, like Jack, used as 
a feminine prefix, and as the name of machines.] 

I. 1. The female name : hence, sometimes ap- 
plied derisively to a man who concerns himself 
with purely feminine matters. 

Mod. Sc. 1 He is a regular jenny 

2. Used as a prefix to denote a female animal, 
as jenny-ass, and esp. in names of birds, as jenny- 
hooper , -hozulet, and sometimes loosely applied 
without reference to sex. 

1600 Surflet Countrie Farm i. xxii. 122 To preuent the 
danger of owles and iennye [ printed ienupe, ed. 1616 Iennie] 
whuppers. 1632 Brome North. Lasse m. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 
53; .1 should not be so fond to mistake a Jennie Hoxvlet for 
a Tassel Gentle. 1828 Craven Dial., Jinny-Hullet, an owl. 

Halliwell, Jenny-Hooker , an owl. North. It is 
also called a Jenny-howlet. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 34 Blue Titmouse. .Jenny tit (Suffolk), 
b. Short for jenny ass, jew ty wren. 
i8o3 E. S. Barrett Miss-led General 22 A jackass and 
his Jenny will do well enough for a lord and lady. 1881 
LciceslersIt.Gloss., ? enny and Jenny-wren, the wren. 1885 
SwMKson Pro7>. Names Birds 35 Wren. . . Familiar names. 
Kitty, Jenny (General). 

3. Creeping Jenny , the plant Lysimachia iVum- 
mutaria or Moneywort. 

1882 Garden 12 Aug. 138/2 The common Money-wort, or 
Creeping Jenny as it called. 1883 Pall Mall G. 1 Oct. 
3/2 Vases .. with fuchsia centres and pendent border of 
creeping jenny. 

II. In names of machinery, etc. 

4. Short for SPINNING- JEN NT. 

[1789 Trans. Soc. Arte 1. 34 The construction of this Kind 
of Machine, called a Spinning Jenny.] 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 440 The filling of the cotton goods is spun with 
jennies. Ibid. 386 The operation of the jenny is nearly the 
same as the roving billy. 1859 Smiles Self Help 32 The 
work-people .. made a desperate effort to destroy all the 
jennies; and a mob rose and scoured the country round 
Blackburn, demolishing the machines wherever they could 
find them. 

5. -A locomotive crane which runs backwards and 
forwards, and is used for moving heavy weights. 

i86x Ann. Reg. 17 The jenny, which is three or four tons 
in weight, fell on the top of the boiler. 2878 F. S. Williams 
Midi. Railw. 508 A jenny, or crane, is placed on a movable 
platform extending from one stage to tne other. 

0. A pair of compasses, having the point of one 
leg bent inwards, so as to be applied to an edge 
at right angles to the surface on which the other 
leg is fixed. Also called oddlegs or moffs. 

Mod. Price-list Engineers' and Joiners' Tools. 

7. Billiards. Name of a particular stroke. 

1856 Crawley Billiards (1859) 17 The Jenny . . is made by 
a losing hazard into the middle pocket, from a ball lying 
near to the cushion. 1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 
149 Strokes . . sometimes called Jennys. 1895) Daily News 
31 .Mar. 3/3 He then scored two brilliant jennies — short and 
long— and after another loser gave a safety miss. 

8 . Comb., as jenny-minder , -spinning-, Jenny- 
bank, Jenny-gates (see quots.) ; Jenny-long- 
legs .SV., a daddy-long-legs ; Jenny-mony-feet 
Sc., a centipede (Jam.). 

185* Jr/tl. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. it. 275 The cross-beam in 
the outhouses was called the *jenny-bank, from its being 
the usual domicile of the barn-owl. 1829 Glover's Hist. 
Derby I. 58 Cross-gates or *jenny-gates are then driven, 
which are passages not only giving admission to the pure 
air, but serving for different roads to the works. 1899 Daily 
News 9 Jan. 7/2 Bolt-maker, *J ei my' n u nt ter, Yeast-seller. 
1825 J. Hicholsok O pcrat. Mechanic 385 Thecarding-engine 
used in ♦‘jenny-spinning. 

Jenny, variant of Ginnt, Obs. 
Jennyrickshaw, variant of Jinrickshaw. 

J e’nny-spinner. 

1. A popular name in the north of the crane-fly 
or daddy-long-legs. 

18x7 Edinb . Even. Courant 1 Sept. (Jam.), The worm 
which so much injured the oat crop this season is tlm pro- 
geny of the fly. .with long legs and body, called jenny- 
spinners. It belongs to the order diptera, and the genus 
tipula. 1825 B rockett, Jenny-spintier \ or Lon g-I egg’d 
tyalyur. . 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Jenny-spinner . . the 
insect called daddy-long-legs or Harry-long-legs. 

2. A child’s teetotum. 

1824 Mactagcaut Gallovid. Encycl Jennie Spinner, a 
toy. 1825 Bkockett, Jinny-spinner , a play-thing among 
children. 

3- One who spins with a jenny. 

1828 Blacks c*. Mag. XXIV. 871 The Cotton Lords claim 
the superiority for Arkwright, the jenny-spinner. 

Jenny wren (d.^e ni re*n). [See Jenny 2.] 

1. A popular, and esp. nursery, name for the 
wren (also locally Killy IFrai ) : sometimes re- 
garded in nursery lore as the wife, bride, or sweet- 
heart of Robin Redbreast. 

1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra 137 The finch, the 
sparrow, Jenny Wren. 1828 Craven Dial., Jenny^ IP ten. 
the wren. An opinion prevails .. that this diminutive bird 
*■» the female of the Robin Redbreast. x853 Sat. Rezr. 283 
He gi\cs up the ripeness of Ins studies, and the last growth 
of his attistic skill to our robin red-breasts ana jenny wrens. 

2, N.S. A name for Herb Robert, Geranium 

Sobcrtianum. 1890 in Cent. Diet, 

Jenoper, obs. form of Juniper. 


Jent, - 0 , obs. forms of Gent a. 

+ Jentaxnlar, a. Obs. [f. L. jentdcnl-um 
breakfast (f. jent are to breakfast) + -ail] Of or 
belonging to breakfast. 

1721 Amherst TerrxFxl. App. 318 Nothing more.. con be 
expected from those jenlacular confabulations. x8xx A. 
Knox in Corr. w. Jcbb (1834) II. 44, 1 therefore wish to 
close at this ante-jentacular hour. 

+ Jeilta'ticm. Obs. ran. [ad. 'L.jentalion-cm, 

II . of action from jenldre : see prec.] Breakfast. 

IS 99 A- M. tr. Gabclhouer’s Bk. Physicke 36/1 Administre 

heeroftothe Patient fasting.. 2 howers before his ientatione. 
1604 R. Cawdrev Table Alph., Jen tat ion, breakefast. 

Jentel, -He, -ill, jentylle, obs. ff. Gentle. 

Jentew, obs. form of Gentoo. 

J* Jenticulats,^/. Obs. rare ~~ °. [Erroneously 
for *jentaculate : cf. jenlacular . ] intr. To break- 
fast (Cockeram, 1623 ). Hence f Jenticulation, 
breakfast (Phillips, 165 S). 

Jentman, obs. form of Gentman. 

Jentrie, -tery, obs.- forms of Gentry. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 191 Of this grettc 
Ientrie alle men mervelith. 

Jenuper, jenyper, -re, obs. ff. Juniper. 

Jeobard, -berdye, obs. forms of Jeopard, -y. 

Jeobet(te, jeobit, obs. forms of Gibbet. 

Jeofail (dae’fed), sb. Also 6 ieo-, (yeo-), ioe-, 
ieoyfaile, ieofall. [AngloFr. jeo jail , jo Jaill , 
I am at fault, I mistake.] 

Law. A mistake or oversight in pleading or 
other legal proceeding ; also, an acknowledgement 
of such error. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1541 Act 32 Hen, VIII, c. 30 Thissues haue ben mis- 
ioyned and a Ieofall [orig. draft Yeofaile]. Ibid., Any 
myspleading lacke of colour insufficient pleading or ieofaile 
notwithstanding. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Mcrch. 465 
The Writ of Error, .was heretofore vsuall to prolong suits in 
Law, before the Statute of Ieofaile was made, meaning in 
good French I'ayfailly. 1624 Act 21 Jos. I, c. 13 An Act for 
the further reformation of Jeofails. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 

III. xxv. 407 Mistakes are also effectually helped by the 

statutes of amendment and jeofails : so called, because when 
a pleader perceives any slip in the form of his proceedings, 
and acknowledges such error ( jeofaite ) he is at liberty by 
those statutes to amend it. 1810 Bcntham Packing (1821) 
137 Here we see— alas !— a jeofail: a jeofail in the shape 
of a misrecital. 1879 Act 42-3 Viet. c. 59 Scbed. ji, 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 30 Mispleading Jeofayles, &c. [1883 Act 

46-7 Viet. c. 49 § 4 The enactments mentioned in Part II 
of the schedule to the Civil Procedure Acts, Repeal Act, 
1S79, are hereby repealed.] 

fb. /rails/, and fig. A mistake or error generally. 
(In first quot. Failure, discomfiture.) ? Obs. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867I 82 Pouertee brought that 
ioye to iocfaile._ 1641 4 Smectymnuus * Vind. Atisw. xi. xxr 
The Acts of Dioclesian Maxim.. You doe as good as passe 
by. .which is a greater Jeofaile then our Maximilian. 1644 
J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph. (1645) 22, I conceive it to be 
a jeofaile in Theologie, a mistake in stead of a truth. iBz 3 
Edit/. Rest. XLVIII. 51 1 These flaws and jeofails are not 
nature’s doings, hut our own. 

Hence + Jeo’fail v. intr., to fail to meet an obli- 
gation. Obs. rare — l . 

X599 Hayward xst Pt. Hen. IV, 27 The Lords, .sent him 
word, that if hee did ieofaile with them, and not come ac- 
cording to appointment, they would chuse another King. 

+ JeO'pard, sb. Obs. rare. Also 4 ioparde, 
iupred, 6 iupert. [? Shortened from Jeopardy, 
or with final vowel mute.] = Jeopardy. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 60 1 Of more & lassc in godez ryche 
. . lys no Ioparde [rime rewarde] For J>er js vch mon payed 
in-liche. Ibid. B. 491 pen watz Jrer ioy in pat gyn where 
Iupred er dry^ed. 1508 Dundar Poems vii. 62 Iulius, 
in iupert, in wisdom and expence, Most fortunable chiftane, 
bothe in yhouth and eild. x6xx Cotck., Hasard, hazard, 
aduenture, ieopard, fortune, chance. 

Jeopard (d3e*p:ud), v. Forms : see Jeopardy ; 
also 5 iouperd, geoparde, ieoparte, 7 jeabard, 
-poard,9 jipper. [Back-formation from Jeopardy. 

No example from 1654 to xpth c. Marked Obs. by John- 
son 1755. F. Ve^ey in Deck Eng. Lattg. 1841, censures 
Johnson for including it, and says ‘ it is quite out of use ’, 
and its attempted revival 4 indicate? rather a spirit of re- 
search than good taste 

1. trails. To put in jeopardy; to expose to loss, 
injury, or death ; to hazard, risk, imperil. + Often 
in alliterative phr. to jeopard a joint, sc. of a finger, 
as opposed to the whole body (obs.). 

ci 374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 2538 (1566) And er hat ye 
Iuparten so youre names Beth nought to. hasty. 1412-20 
Lydg. CJiroti. Troy 11, x. F 3, Day by day his life he gan Ieo- 
parte, Tofore their walles for to preue his mighte. c 1440 
Geuerydes 4480 Nay, god defende it . . That ye shall iupert ; 
me so in this case. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vh, ccxxxviiL 276 ; 
To ieoberde his propre persone agayne Crystes cncmyes. , 
1530 Palsgr. 596/1, I juparte, I put in daunger or adven- ' 
turc. X53S Coverdale Jud v. x8 Zabulons people ioperde 
their life vnto death, a 1548 Hale Chron.,Hen. I II, 7 Tary- 1 
engedraucthand ieopardethperell. 1556 J. HEYWOOD-Y/fi/rr | 
4- F. lvii. X05 Rather then ieberd in war; goods life and \ 
all. 1563 Homilies 11. Excesse of a/Paretl r 6 _Manye a i 
one ieopardeth his beste ioynte to maintayne him self in j 
sumptuous raymenL 1570 Levins Mat tip. 31/5 Ioparde, , 
periclitari. x6oo Dekkek Foriunatus Wks. 1873 I. 153 j 
My ten duckets are like my ten fingers, they will not jeopard ; 
a joynt for you. 1623 Cockerau h. To Hazard, tec lard. 1 
<2x625 Fletcher JVem. Pleased ill. ii, Arc not you three j 
now going to be sinful!, to jeabard a joynt or so/ 1654 in \ 
Hammond Amsv. Animadv. Igtuit. iiL § 3. 64. I dare not | 
be so bold with my soul as to jeopard it in that manner. ( 


1823 Scott Nigel xxx, This man Gregory U not fit to 
Upper a joint with him. 1838 Prescott Ferd. Is. (i3<6) 
II. it. 1. 249 To jeopard the interests of the Spanish 
sovereigns. 1867 Frllhan Norm. Conq. I. vi. 513 As ready 
to jeopard his life and fortune .. as ever his .. forefathers 
had been. 1896 Edjth Thomi-son Red Mirko i. in Men tidy 
Packet Christm. No. 86, I will jeopard my own head rather 
than throw him over. 

J*b. with inj. To risk doing something. Obs . 

. MSfi Poston Lett. I. 403 The toun arose, and wold have 
jouperdit to have distressed the Duke of Somerset. 1479 
Ibid. III. 259, I dar well juperde to lake a dystres. 1535 
Coverdale 2 Sam. xv. co Thou earnest yesterdnyc, and to 
day;e thou iuperdest to go with vs. 1554 Knox Godly Let. 
U ij, Why will you ieoperde to lese the l>fc eucrlastingc? 

_ fc. intr. (for rejl.) To risk oneself, to run the 
risk; to venture, adventure. Obs , 

1430*4° Lydg. Bochas m. i. (1558) 40 b, It were foly with 
suche one to ieoparte. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) 
II. 251 Who that dare auentureor ieparde for to rowe Vpon 
the se swellynge by waues great and hye. 1530 Palscr. 
561/2, I geoparde, I adventure .. I coulde have goiten 
a goodly botye one daye. .if I durst have gcoparded. 1536 
B ellen den Cron, Scot. 111. x, To ieoperde aganis sa huge 
multitude of peple. 1577 Holinshed Citron. I. Scot. 236/1 
In nowise to icoparde with them in any pight field. 1598 
R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 83, 1 ieoparded almost farre 
enough. 

f tS. traus. To stake, bet. Cbs. 

CX470 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 2S7 The kyng scliold be cn- 
rycliyd for his parte.. I dare playnly jopartc. r 1563 Jack 
Jugler _ in Four Old Plays (1S48) 17, I durst ieoperd ait 
hunderid pounde That sum bauderie might now within be 
founde. 1579 Fulwf.ll Art Flatterie H iij (N.), I dare 
icobard my cappe to fortie shillings, thou shalt have but 
a colde suite. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Alexander , I am 
content (quoth Alexander) to ieopard the price of the hor-c. 
1* 3. Vencry. (Meaning uncertain : see quots.) Obs. 
1575 Gascoigne IVordcs of Hart in Turherv. Venerie 139 
He leopardes and Technics : ahlas be blowes the fall And 
soundes that deadly dolful mote, whichc I mustc die with all. 
1897 D. H. Madden Diary Master IV. Silence iv. 50 The 
huntsman, now that scent is lost for a lime, at all evenLs, 
jeopards with his horn, an ancient usage that places the 
prospects of the chase indeed in jeopardy. .. 1 have sought 
in vain for any explanation of this term of art. 

Hence Jeo'parded ppl. a.. Jeoparding vbl. sb. 
Also Jeo*parder f one who puts in jeopardy. 

*534 More Let. in Roper Life (1731) 122, I could not 
swere without the jubaiding of my soule to perpetual 
dampnacion. x6xx Cotcr., Hasardeup ,a hazardcr,venturer, 
ieoparder, aduenturer. 2783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morel!) 

I, A jeoparding, £ericlitatio. 

t Jeopar cuous, a. Obs. [f. Jeoi'.midv + -oua.J 
Fraught with danger or risk; — JjsoPAHi oca i. 

150a Atkynson tr. De Imitatioue 1. xxiii. 172 It is fere- 
full to dy, but parauenlure it is more icoperdyous to lyue 
lenger. 1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 9 When mochc tyme was 
spent and saylynge was nowe ieoperdeous (1535 Covkrd. 
ioperdous]. 1540 HYjiDr.tr. Vires' I/istr. Chr. I Pom. (1^921 
Evij, He was never infected with any sore or icopcrdious 
rickenes. <1x548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 211b, It was 
both ieopardeous for y* kyng & for his whole realme. 

Jeopardize (dsc’pardaiz), v. [f. Jeopard v. or 
Jeopard-y + -ize.J trans. To put into jeopardy ; 
to jeopard. 

1646 N. BfARNET] Regenerate man's great’ th in Grace 47 
We doe .. Jcopcrdize our soules safety. x3a8 Webster, 
Jeopardize .. (This is a modem word used by respectable 
writers in America, but synonymous with jeopard, and 
therefore useless.) 1834 Sir H. Taylor 2nd Pt. Artevclde 
111. ii, That he should jeopardize his wilful head Only for 
spite at me ! 1826 Trench Mirac. xx. (1862) 330. 1862 

Stanley Jew. Cit. (1S77) I. xiii, 246 Ready to jcopardi>c 
their lives for the nation. _ 1885 S. L. Lee in Diet . Nat. 
Biog. I. 13/1 Abbot found it difficult to steer a course that 
should not jeopardise either bis loyalty or bis honesty. 

Hence Jeopardized ppl. a., exposed to risk. 

1864 Skeat Uhlattd's Pocnts yiBjlo one would bide, But 
fast to bis jeopardized fort did ride. 1808 IVestm. Gaz. 

4 May 2/3 A new terror has been added to the already 
jeopardised existence of the German journalist. 

+ Jeo'pardless, a. Obs. Also 6 ieopardiles. 

[f. Jkopard-y + -less.] Free from risk or peril. 

X549 CovERpALE, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. vii. x8b, Rather 
had 1 haue in you that, whichc is of Icssc pcrfeccion, m 
that it bee ieoperdlesse. Ibid., Gal. v. 18 It is neither «el 
done, nor ieopardiles to beare with it any lyngcr. 1652 
Urquhakt Jcil'cI Wks. (1834) 247 For foyles, and every 
thing else befitting that jeopardless monomachy. 

t Jeo*pardous, a. obs. Forms: see Jeopardy; 
also 5 Jowpertoas. [f. Jeopakd-y + -oua: cf. 
Jeopardious.] 

1. Fraught with risk or danger ; hazardous, risky, 
perilous, dangerous. 

1451 Fasten Lett. I. 212 It had be right jowpertous and 
ferefull. 1474 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. III. 115 Ithadbeeu 
jopertous to leve moche plate wyth hyr. 1489 Act 4 Hen, 
VII, c. 3 | 1 To the Iubardou>e abydyng of his mocst noble 
per>one. 2502 Hen. VII in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 54 
tahippes sailyng into so jeoperdous and ferre parties. 1545 
Raynold Byrth Mankynde 11. Hi, This U a very icoL-ardous 
labour. 1584 Cogan Haven Health clxxx. (16361 165 I-ruu- 
prayes..bee..lcsse jeopardous fthan^ eels], a iC6x_ rfLLi a 
IVorthies, Cornwall (1 66a) 202 *1 hi* his Goodly, Valiant, and 
Jeopardous enterprise (as it is termed/. _ 

2. Addicted to risks; venturesome, danng. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vir. ccxxx. 261 Guy, .. as a Juitye 
and iuperdom. Knyghr, put hymselfe in aduenture d>ucr*e 
wayes and tyines. J593 Nashu Christs T. (1613) »i, I 
will not bee so vnwcaf>cncd xeopardoo<, to oucrthiOv beth 
thy cause and my creditc at once. 

Hence t Jeo pardoualy cdv . ; j Jco-pardoue- 

IICE3. 



JEOPABDY, 


568 


JERK. 


1494 Fad van Chron . vir. 554 The eric . . flcdde, and so 
lepynge ieopardously into the howse of an o!de woman, 
escapyd. 1533 Ld. Berners Froiss. X. ccclviii. 581 He .. 
aduentured hymsclfe oftemymes ryght icoperdously. 1552 
Hulokt, leopardouslyc, ftriculose. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Jeopardousncss, Hazardousness. 

Jeopardy (dse'piUdi), sb. Forms: a. 3iuporti, 
4 ieupartie, -tyo, 4-5 iuparfcio, -tyo, 5 ioporto, 
ioparfce, -perto, 5-6 iupertio, ioperty, -partio, 
6 iuberto, ioberty. (3, 4 ieupardye, 4-6 iu- 
perdy(e, 5 iupurdy, iepardyc, ioberdo, 5-6 
iupatdy(e, iubnrdioj-bordy, iopardioj-pordyo, 

6 iobardie, ieopardo, -pardio, -berdyo, -bardio, 

7 jobordy, 7- jeopardy. [ME. iuparti, etc., a. 
OF. iit parti, later ieu {gat) parti , lit. ‘divided play 
or game, even game', hence ‘uncertain chance, 
uncertainty*, orig. a term of chess and similar 
games, in med.L. focus partitas , Cat. jock part it, 
Sp .jiugo de partido. It has been suggested that 
the Eng. change of -parti to - pardy was partly 
influenced by association with F. perdre to lose, but 
it was evidently mainly phonetic, like the occa- 
sional change of p to b in jubtrtie , joberdic , 
j cobardie, etc. 

Johnson says erroneously ‘a word not now in use ' ; it was 
in continuous use during the 18th c.] 

+ 1 . Chess , etc. A problem. Ohs. . 

The regular name for this down to 1500^ 

[xz . . MS. Cott. Cleop. B. ix. If. 4 Les gins partiz numcc- 
ment kc me vnt apris diuerse gent. 12.. MS, Royal 13 
Axvitj If. i6r Icy coincnccnt les iu pnrticz dcs Eschex.] 
ci 369 Chaucer Dcthc Blauiuhe 666 But god woldc I had 
ones or twyes Y-kond [Skeat y-koudj and knowc the 
IeupardyesThat kowdc the Greke Pictagoras, I shulde hauc 
pleyde the bet at chcs. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy ir. xl 
(MS. Digby 230) If. 58 b/r Of J>e chesse he plcic moste 
glorious,, .pou} a man studied al his liue He shat ay findc 
diuerse fantasies Of wardcs makinge and newc Iupartics. 
a 150a 3fS . Ashmole 344 (BodL) If. 18 b, Thys ys a lupertic 
to do a man mate the. Ibid. 19 a, At v. draughtis shall this 
Iupertie be plaiede. 

f b. A device, trick, stratagem. Ohs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 421 He thoucht than on a 
Iuperdy, And girt his menjhe halely Dicht tharoe in the 
presoners dray. £2450 Holland Hozulat 789 Thus iowkit 
with iuperdyss the langland la. C1480 Henryson Mar. 
Fab. (Maitl. Cl.) 16 In his minde hee kest The juperiics, 
the wayis and the wile, By what meanes hec might this 
Cocke bcguyle. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. tv. xiii, Be 
quhais wisdome and Uhand icoperdls the Romanis wer 
stoppit . . fra ony forthir conques on the Scottis. 
t 2 . A position in a game, undertaking, etc. in 
which the chances of winning and losing hang in 
the balance; an even chance; an undecided state 
of affairs ; uncertainty ; chance. 

[c 1250 Br acton tv. i. § 33 Nec potest [ballivusl translgcrc, 
nec pascisci, nec jocum partitum faccre. 1292 Britton il 
xvii. § 8 Mcs ne mie en jeupartie de perdre ou de gayncr, 
tut le voillent les parties.] c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 416 
(465) For myn estat now lyth in Iupartyc And cek myn 
ernes lyf lyth in balaunce. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 200 
Pompeie .. A werre had in ieupartie Aycin the king of 
Ermenie. CX450 Lydg. Secrecs 305 A twix two {I] stood in 
lupartye To what party my penne I shulde applyc. c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 173 He wist noebt weill gin thai war 
tayne or slayne Or chapyt haile be ony ieperte. ? c 1475 
Sqr. lozve Degre 83 And lit] were put in ieoperde, What 
man shoulde Wynne that lady fre. 1597 Bacon Coulers 
Good «5r Evill v. Ess. (Arb.) 146 By imputing to all ex- 
cellence in compositions, .a casualty or jeopardy. 

3 . Risk of loss, harm, or death ; peril, danger. 
CX374 Chaucer Troylus v. 916^ For Troye is brought in 
swich a lupartye That it to save is now no remedye. 1390 
Gower Con/. I. 92 For which he schal in that degree Stonde 
of his lif in jeupartie. 1471 Marg, Paston in P . Lett . 
III. 3o,lschuld send 30W mony therefore, but I dar not put 
yt in joperte, ther be so many theves stereng. 1472 
Present m. Juries in Surtees Misc. (i 833 ) 25 In payn of tne 
jeberde \A may fall thar ofif. 1513 Douglas FEneis ix. iii. 
162 Thair lyfe is now in iuperty, thai rave. 1526 Tisdale 
x Cor. xv. 30 Why stonde we in leoperdy every houre? 1537 
Nottingham ; Rec. III. 375 He puttes the towne in grete 
danger and juberte. 1556 J. Heywood Spider F. 1. 60 
The more he wrange, the faster was he wrapt And all to 
thencrease of his ieoberdee. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 696 
If any yet be so fool-hardy, T’expose themselves to vain 
Jeopardy. 1768 Blackstose Comm . III. xxii. 326 Under a 
tyrannical sway trade must be continually in jeopardy. 1805 
Wordsw. Waggoner 1. 131 As chance would have it, pass- 
ing by I saw y9U in that jeopardy. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 
I. vii. 439, I think.. that if the colonists had been defeated, 
our liberties would have been for a time in considerable 
jeopardy. 

f b. A deed involving peril ; a daring exploit. - 

a X300 Siriz 276 in Wright A need. Lit. (*844) 9 For I shal 
don a juperti. And ajerli maistri. 2375 Barbour Bruce x. 
145 Interludys, and iuperdyss That men assayit on mony 
viss. X536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. iv. xvi, Maist forsy and 
strang beistis be thair awin ieoperdyis, ar oft slane. 1816 
Scott Ballad in Autiq.xl, Now here a knight that’s stout 
and good May prove a jeopardie. 

Jeopardy (d^e’pa-idi), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. = Jeopard v. i. 

‘ 1460 Poston Lett. II. 87 Yf ye dar joperdie your suyrtie 
of c. marc I shall come and se you. 1836 Fraser's blag. 
XIV. 272 He did wrong in jeopardy ing his well-earned 
histrionic fame. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xviii, She 
would have seen .. how entirely her character was jeopar- 
died [taler ed. jeopardized]. 

Jepsyon, jeptyon, obs. ff. Gipsy (Egyptian). 

JeqmTdty (dsfkwrriti). . Also -erity. [a. F. 
JJqwirily, /Fupi- Guarani jekiriti. For its in- 


troduction to European Pharmacy, see De Wecker 
in Annalcs d' Oculistiquc LXXXVIII (1882) 26.] 
A woody twining shrub, Abnis prccatorius or Indian 
liquorice, indigenous to India, but now found in 
most tropical countries, the parti-coloured seeds of 
which, called jcqnirity beans ^ are variously used 
for ornament, for weights, and in medicine. Also 
attrih. 

188a Nature XXVII. 192/1 (Acad, of Sc.. Paris, 11 Dec.) 
Factitious purulent ophthalmia produced by the liquorice 
liana, or jcquirity. 1887 Moloney Forestry W. Ajr. 316 
Crabs' Eyes, Jcqucrity, Prayer Beads, Jumble Beads. .. 
Recently these sceds havc been brought into notice, under 
the name of ‘ Jcquerityk 1897 Allhult's Syst. Med. H. 
853 The scrum of animals rendered immune to the toxic 
protcids of jcquiriiy and castor-oil seeds. 

Jerapigro, obs. form of IIikua picra. 

Jorarchy, obs. form of Hierarchy. 

il Jerboa (d^ojbJu’a, d^ou^ja). Forms : 7 
jcrbuah, 8 gerbo, gorbua, yorbua, joribo, 8- 
jerboa, [mo&.h. Jerboa, a« Arab, yarbuz, 

in Barbary yerboz, the flesh of the loins, also the 
animal ; whence F. gerbo, gerboise , Sp. gerbasia . ] 

1 . A small rodent quadruped , Dibits sagitla, found 
in the deserts of Africa ; it is 01 the size of a rat, 
has very long hind legs and short fore legs, and a 
long tufted tail, and is remarkable for its powers 
of jumping. Hence, any Jumping-mouse of the 
genus Dipus, or of the family jDipodidx , represen- 
tatives of which arc found in various arid regions. 

1662 J. Davies Olearius' m Voy. A mb ass. ^ vn. 41^ We 
saw also, necr Tcrki, a kind of Field-mice, winch in 
the Arabian Language are^callcd Jcrbuah. 2702 W. J. 
Bruyn's Voy. Levant Ixxviii. 287^ I was presented with 
a small Animal called Gerbo, which was brought for a 
rarity from Barbary. 1752 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) J. 182 
Mr. Conway has brought lady Ailcsbury . . a Jeribo . . a 
composition of a squired, a hare, a rat, and a monkey, 
which altogether looks very like a bird. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. II. 432 The gerbua, though, properly speaking, 
furnished with but two legs, is one of the swiftest animals m 
the world. 1813 BiSGLcY Attim. Biog. (cd. 4) I. 399 The 
Jerboas seem, in many respects both of conformation and 
habit, much allied to the kanguroos. 1853 Kings ley 
Ilyjatia. xxi, A jerboa sprang up from a tuft of bushes at 
hU feet. 

2 . Comb. Jorboa-mouso, a North American 
rodent of the genus Dipodomys, one of the pouched- 
mice or kangaroo-rats of the South-western U.S. 
and Mexico. 

Joro, in good jere , alteration of Goodyear, q.v. 

i8ax Scorr Kcnilvj. xv, * Who the good jerc would nave 
thought this l * 

Jereed: secjEunx 

Jeremeievite, -ieffite (yerrmryevoit, -fait). 
Min. [Named 1883 after Jeremejev or Yeremeieflf, 
a Russian mineralogist + -ite.] A transparent 
colourless borate of aluminium occurring in hexa- 
gonal prisms. 

1883 Arner. Jml. Sc. Se r. m. XXV. 478 Jercmricfiite, a 
new mineral. 1892 Dana Min . 875 Jercmejevite. *896 
A. H. Chester Names Min., Jeremcievite. 

Jeremiad (d3erfmoi*&d). Also -ado. [a. F. 
jirimiade (1762 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Jtrimie, L. 
Jeremias Jeremiah, in reference to the ‘Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah* in the Old Testament.] A 
lamentation; a writing or speech in a strain of 
grief or distress ; a doleful complaint ; a com- 
plaining tirade ; a lugubrious effusion. 

1780 Han. More in W. Roberts Mem. (1834) I. 186 It 
has been long the fashion to make the^ most lamentable 
Jeremiadcs on the badness of the times. 1791-1823 
D’Israeli Cur. Lit., Prediction , I have been occasionally 
struck at the Jeremiads of, honest George Withers. 2844 
W. H. Maxwell Sports Adv. Scott, xv. 1 (1855) 140 The 
lady commenced a Jeremiade. 1875 Helps Ess., Convers. 
Railway Carriage igz, L could sit down, and mourn, and 
utter doleful Jeremiads without end. 

Jerfalcon, etc., obs. forms of Gerfalcon. 

Jericho' (d^e-riko); [Name of a town in Pales- 
tine, where David bade ljis servants tarry until their 
beards were grown : see 2 Samix. 5.] Used in slang 
or colloq. phrases for a place of retirement or con- 
cealment, or a place far distant and out of the way. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch, iv. 208 Who would, .. I know, 
Bid such young boyes to stay in Iericho Vntill their Beards 
were growne, their wits more staid. 1648 Mercurius 
Aulicus 2-30 Mar., Let them all goe to Jericho, And ne’re 
be seen againe. 1758 A. Murphy Upholsterer 11, He may 
go to Jericho for what I cares. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., 
Grey Dolphin, His kick was tremendous, and when he had 
his boots on would— to use an expression of his own,, .'send 
a man from Jericho to June*. i8<g Thackeray Virgin. 
xvi. She may go to Bath, or she may go to Jericho for me. 
1898 J. Arch Story 0/ Life xiii. 310 To enable them to do 
without the strong arm of the labourer and to send them to 
Jericho, if they had nowhere else to go to. 

II Jerid, jereed (d^errd), sb. Forms : 7 tzirid, 
8 jarrit, 9 dsjerid, djer(r)id, djereed, jerreed, 
jerrid, jareed, 8- jerid, 9 jereed. [Arab. 
Ajjrj. JarTd midrib of the palm-leaf, rod, shaft, 
javelin.] A wooden javelin, about five feet long, 
used in games by Persian, Turkish, and Arabian 
horsemen. Also, A game in which this is used. 


1662 T. Davies Olearius' Voy. A/jibass. vr. 297 They 
also often Exercise themselves at the Tzirid, or Javelin. 
1775 R. Chandler Trnv. Asia M. (1825) I. 233 Gallop, 
ing from all sides, .. throwing at each other the jarrit 
or blunted dart. 1799 \V. G. Browne Trav. Africa, etc. 
xi. 152 Here they shoot at a mark, and throw the jerid 
18 xi Scott Don Roderick xxv, The Moor his jerrid 
X813 Byron Giaour ix, Swift as the hurl'd on high jtr. 
reed. 1819 T. Hope Anastasias (1820} I. xi. 214 Flinging 
the djereed. 1853 Bayard Nineveh tf Babylon xi. 245 
They played the Jerid with their long spears, galloping 
to and fro on their well-trained mares. 

Hence f Jori’d (goroed, gorede) v. intr., to 
throw the jerid. 

1698 Fryer Acp. E. India ff P. no Tilting and Gereed. 
ing, that is. Casting of Darts. Ibid. 397 Here they Gcrcde, 
or cast Darts. 


Jerk (d^ajlc), sb. x Also 6 - 7 ierko, girko, 7-9 
jirk, f Jerk sb. and vb. are known from £1550; 
app. echoic. Sec also Ykkk, which in some senses 
appears to be synonymous with this.] 

+ 1 . A stroke with a whip or wand, a stripe, a 
lash. Obs, 

J 55 S W. Watkkman Fardle Facious li. xi. 256 To the 
mannc..foure score ierkes or lasshcs with a skourge, 1594 
Contention v. 154 After the Beadle hath hit him one girke, 
he Icapes ouer the stoole and runnes away. 26x2 Brinsley 
Lud. Lit. xxix. 2E8 Sometimes in greater faults giue 
three or fowrc ierkes with a birch, or with a small redde 
willow where birch cannot be had. X629 Z. Boyd Last 
Bat tell 1216 Let me giuc him a cirke with my rodde. 1742 
Richardson Pamela III. 334 Many a Jirk has the Bog 
had from me. 1796 Morse Amer. Ceog. f. 221 The Indians 
. . imagine that it [a coach-whip snake] is able to cut a man 
in two with a jerk of its lath 

t b. fig. A lash of sarcasm ; a cutting gibe. 

1590 Nasiik Pasquil's A pol. 1. Aivb, The dislike that 
some had of the ierkc which I gaue to Fryer Sauanarol. 
1642 Milton A pol. Smcct, i, Who he is. .under whose con- 
tempt and jirk these Men are not deservedly fallen? a 1700 
B. fi. Diet. Cant. Crew, Gybe,.. also Jerk or Jeer. X74i tr. 
Laval's llist. Ref. IV. vm. 9x2 He .. omitted not to slide 
into his Speech some Jerks against the Doctrine .. of the 
Jesuits. 

2 . A quick suddenly arrested movement; a sharp 
sudden pull, throw, push, thrust, or twist. 

1575 Gascoigne Weeds, Fruit of Fetters , Continence, The 
stmc.and strongest armc Which gcues a ierke and hath a 
cunning loose ; Shoots furdest stil. 2633 B. Jonson Loves 
Welcome , Welbeck, His Jade gave him a Jerk. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 21 Little whitish Animals, which move up 
and down the water with jerks. 1706 Baynard Cold Baths 


in Sir j. F I oyer Hot 4- Cold Bath, il 302 To leave that 
l other Vices gradatim, and not at a jerk. 1776^0 


and 


Withering Brit. Plants (cd. 3) IV. 344 Seeds on the upper 
surface only: discharged by jerks. 1807 Roland Fencing 
96, I may. with this smart sudden jirk from my wrist, strike 
your blade in such a manner as will leave your body quite 
exposed. 2871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe ui. (1894) 84 
He.. brought me with a jerk into a sitting position. 

b. (a) Physiol. An involuntary spasmodic con- 
traction of a muscle, due to reflex action of nerves, 
as from external stimulus: usually' with qualifica- 
tion, as knee-jerk, chin jerk, {b) (in pi. thejerks). 
Involuntary spasmodic movements of the limbs or 
features, esp. resulting from religious excitement. 

2805 Dow Jml. in H. Mayo Pop. _ S ujerst .(185:) 225, 
I have seen all denominations of religion exercised by the 
jerks. 2822 Southey in Q. Rev. XXV 111 . 6 The Jeri^ 
not confined to a peculiar sect, or order. 2849 H, Mayo 
Pop. Su/erst. (1851) 124 The convulsions were commonly 
called ‘the jerks*. 1874 E. Eggleston Circuit Rider x 11* 
(1895] 89 These Methodis’ sets people crazy with the jerks, 
I’ve heam tell. 

c. fg. in reference to literary style. 

1818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets L (1870)16 The jerks, the breaks, 
the inequalities^ ana harshnesses of prose are fatal to tne 
flow of a poetical imagination. 2883 S. C. Hall Retro- 
sped I. 322 His wit was more like a jerk than the now it 
had once been. n 

3 . fg. A short sharp witty speech ; a sally. p 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. i2g Smelling out the odori- 
ferous flowers of fancy, the ierkes of inuention. 2000 Lfioice, 
Chance, etc. (1881) 49 Ac last, one merry fell owe comes out 
with his ierke. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) f p a lX\ 
Ghost Ded., Wit and Mirth : Chargeably Collected ..Made 
vp and fashioned into Clinches. Bulls, Quirkes, Yerkes, 
Quips and Ierkes. a 1652 Brome Aovella iv. x- Wks. 1073 
1 . 155 Sir, use your jerks and quillets at the bar. 1889 
A. H. Bullen Musa Proterva Pref., Some happy J erk 01 
fancy or playful sally of wit. n . 

J 4 . A short abrupt series of notes (of a bird). C/tV* 
2766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 333 They Ithe caU*bm»J 
invite the wild ones by what the bird-catchers call snore 
jerks. 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LX II I. 252 -the 
short bursts of singing birds, contending with each Otner 
(called jerks by the bird-catchers), are equally distinguish^ 
from what I term song ; by their not continuing for lour 
seconds. 1794 Prisc. Wakefield Mental Iniprov. (*8o ) 
I. 58 The invitation is given by what is called Jerks, in 1 
language of the birdcatchers. 

Jerk, sb.~ Also 8-9 jirk. [f. Jebk six' see 
also Jerky.] Jerked meat, charqui. 

*799 J- Smith Acc. Remark. Occurr. (1870) 116 M e 
the lean, and fryed the tallow out of the fat meat, winch _ 
kept to stew with our jirk as we needed it. 1BS 1 * 
De Hass Hist. Early Settlements vii. iii. 3 S 9 As soon 
daylight appeared, the captain started to where they 1 
some jerk hanging on the evening before. ^ 

Jerk (dgaik), vP Also 6 gierk, 6 - 7 giYk(e, 
ierck(e, ierko, 7-8 jirk. [See Jerk sb. 1 ] 

+ 1 . trans. To strike with or as with a whip, 
switch, or wand ; to scourge, whip, lash, switch. 
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1550 Coverdale Sjir. Perle vi. (1588) 48 Than he beateth 
and gierketh vs a lit tie with a rod. 1563 Foxe A. $ M. 
(1583) I. 72/1 Whip him with scourges, iercke him with 
rods. 1593 G. Harvey New Letter C ij b, I may . . 
cbearne him like a dish of butter or girke him Jike a 
hobling gig. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 89 They . . are 
worthy to bee iirkt with . . lashes. x6ix Cotgr., Fouctter, 
to scourge,.. yerke or ierke. 1673 F. Kikkman UnlncJiy 
Citizen 281 He now being naked, [they] Slaptand Jerkthim 
with all their strength. 1709 Brit . Apollo II. No. 52. 3/2 
An OxcheekOld Woman, .ne firk’d, And. .a Fraitererjirk’d. 
f b. Jig. To lash, with satire or ridicule. Obs. 

x6o2 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii. 260 Acute Iohn 
Davis, I affect thy rymes, That ierck in hidden charmes 
these looser times. 16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. i, 
My busied pen Shall ierke to death this infamy of men. 1710 
E. Ward Brit. Hud. X. 1x4 A Third Man. .with much Plea- 
sure Jirks the Church, As if his Words were Rods of Birch. 

2 . To move (anything) by a sharp suddenly 
arrested motion, like that with which a whip is 
wielded ; to thrust, pull, or shake by such a motion ; 
to give a sudden thrust, push, pull, or twist to. 
Often with an adv. of direction or its equivalent. 

1589 Nashc Almond for Par rat 5 b, Would you not laugh 
to see Cli. the Cobier, and New. the souter, ierking out 
theyr elbowes in euerie Pulpit? ai66x Holyday Juvenal 
vui, Though some grave fnend .. jerk his whip for notice 
[virga prior annuit\, 1780 Puritan in Steevens Sup pi. 
Shaks. II. 580 Let him play a little ; we’ll jerk him up of a 
sudden. 1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (1851) 81 To ..jerk 
and swing the limbs. 1863 A. J. Horwood Yearbks. 30 
1 Edw. I Pref. 37 The rope broke not by reason of the 
olders moving or jerking it, but by reason of its weakness. 
1865 Lowell Ode Harvard Comment, iv, We poor puppets, 
jerked by unseen wires. i8y£ W, S. Hayward Losv 
World 18 He jerked the horse's mouth roughly. 

b. To throw or toss with a quick sharp motion, 
esp. with a sudden twitching or snatching action. 

1786 Mad, D’Arblay Diary 4 Nov., I had the greatest 
difficulty to save myself from being suddenly jerked into 
the middle of the room. 1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles vi. 5 9 
[He] jerked a bow, and in a few moments was free. 1858 
Longf M. Slandish iv. 138 Then from the rattlesnake’s skin, 
with a contemptuous gesture, Jerking the Indian arrows, he 
filled it with powder and bullets. 18S5 Carlyle Fredk . Gt. 
xxt. ii. (1872) IX. 276 Excellent sound masonries ; which 
have an over-tendency to jerk themselves into pinnacles. 
1883 Momerik Personality Introd. (1886) 15 The primeval 
chaos of bfioioiicpyj was, so to speak, jerked into a number 
of distinguishable objects, by a movement. 

3 . Jig. To utter or throw out (words or sounds) 
abruptly, or sharply and shortly. 

x6oz Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 83 How 
your cornet jerketh up His straind shrill accents. 1860 
Pusey Min. Proph. 407 He speaks as if the one word, 
jerked out, as it were, wrung forth from his inmost soul, was 
Violence. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 145 His sentences 
seemed jerked out- 1889 P. H. Emerson Eng. Idyls 46 
‘’Bout-four-an'-a-half-mile’, jerked out Ben, between strong 
pulls at his pipe. 

4 . inir. To give a jerk ; to jerk a bow or nod ; 
to move with a jerk. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 32 Your 
dauncers legges bow for-sooth, and Caper, and jerke and 
Ftrke, and dandle the bodie aboue them. 1693 G. Stepney 
in Drydetis Juvenal vui. (1697) 204 Nor blush, shou’d he 
some Grave Acquaintance meet, But, (proud of being known) 
will Jerk and Greet. 1782 Mrs. E. Blower G. Bateman III 
7 He . . making but one step .. to the street door, jerked 
out of the house. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the 
Banker 1. vii. 136 The door jerked open. 1889 Barrie 
Window in Thrums xx. 191 Jess’s head jerked back involun- 
tarily. 

b. intr. To move the limbs or features in an in- 
voluntary spasmodic manner. Cf. Jerker 1 1 b. 

1874 E. Eggleston Circuit Rider xiy. (1895) 104 He., was 
seized with that curious nervous affection which originated 
in these religious excitements... He jerked violently — his 
jerking only adding to his excitement, which in turn in- 
creased the severity of his contortions, 
f 5 . intr. To aim satire; to sneer, carp, gird. Obs. 
a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary iv. v. You must be jerk- 
ing at ihe times, forsooth. 1649 Milton Eikon. viii. ^Vks. 
(1851) 395 By the way he jerkes at some mens reforming to 
models of Religion. <2x704 T. Brown Pindar. Petit , Lds. 
Council Wks, 1730 I. 62 Prologues so witty, That jtrk at 
the city. 

f 6. intr* Of a bird : To utter a short sharp abrupt 
series of notes. Obs. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 334 The bird catchers fre- 
quently lay considerable wagers whose call-bird can jerk 
the longest. 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans LXIII. 263 
A very experienced catcher of nightingales hath informed 
me, that some of these birds have jerked the instant they 
were caught. 

Hence J erked (d^aikt) ppl. a. 

1867 A. T. Ellis E. E. Pron. 1. 5 Jerked utterance. Ibid., 
Jerked whisper. 

jerk (da^jk), vi 1 Also S jirk. [Corrupted 
from American Sp. charqnc-ar in same sense, f. 
charqtte, cJiarqiti i ad. Quichua (Peruvian) ccharqtti 
* dried flesh, unsalted, in long strips*. The verb 
in Quichua was echarquini 1 to prepare dried meat, 
to jerk’, whence perh. the early cognate Jerkin 
sb.% The word is now used in all parts of Spanish 
America, and was app. found by English naviga- 
tors in Spanish use in the W. Indies. (Sec Skeat, 
Trans. Philol. See. 18S5, 94.)] 
trans. To cure (meat, esp. beef) by cutting it into 
long thin slices and drying it in the sun. 

X707 Sloane Jamaica I. p. xvi, They {the wild hogs] are 
shot, ., cut open, the bones taken out, and the flesh ga>h*d 


on the inside into the skin, filled with salt, and exposed to 
the sun, which is called Jirking. X748 Anson’s Voy. m. ii. 
305 He . . was sent here with twenty-two Indians to jerk 
beef. 1760-72 tr. Juan ff Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 329 Kill- 
ing^ cattle ; more for the sake of their hides, and tallow, than 
their flesh ; of which, nevertheless, they jerk great quan- 
tities for the use of such ships as sail from Pernambuco. 
x8<y P. Gass Jml. , 9 At 12 we stopped to jirk our meat, 
and again proceeded at two. 1859 K* F. Burton Centr. 
w/r. m Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 202 When a bullock is 
killed they either jerk the meat, or dry it upon a dwarf 
platform of sticks raised above a slow and smoky fire. 1863 
Lit. Times 4 July ( Tracks across Australia ), Two of the 
horses were slaughtered for food— one jerked, the other 
boiled down. 

Hence Jerked {d7pi\t£) ppl. a. y Je'rking vbl. sb. 
17x2 W. Rogers Voy, round World 199 They export . . 
Rice, Cotton, and some dry’d Jerkt Beef. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round World ij6. 1813 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 47 Preserve our provisions by jerking. 1831 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunters xxvii. 201 Yonder goes thejerking- 
line ! ^ 1865 Leeds Merc. 22 Feb., Experiments are being 
made in Aldershott camp with the South American ‘jerked 
beef ’ with a view to its introduction in the army. 

Jerk, vA ; see Jerque v. 

Jerker 1 (d^Mkai). [f. Jerk vj + -er i j 

1 . One who jerks : in senses of the verb. 

1596 Nashf. Saffron Walden 133 Yea Madam Gabriela, 
are you such an old ierker. 1598 Florio, Frusta/ore, a 
whipper, a scourger, a ierker. 1651 Triplett On Dr. Gill 
(in D Urfey Pills (1719) IV. 263), Take heed.. Lest you taste 
of his Lash, For I have found him a Jirker. 

b. spec. One who makes involuntary spasmodic 
movements of the limbs or features, caused by 
religions excitement. Cf. Jerk sd J 2 6 (b). 

i8sr S. Judd Margaret viii. (1871) 41 The jumpers of 
Wales were outdone by the jerkers of Kentucky. 1889 Pop. 
Sex. Monthly June 148 Examples of this in America are seen 
in the ‘Jumpers’, ‘Jerkers’, and various revival extra- 
vagances. 

2 . U. S. A fish, the river-chub, Hybopsis kett- 
tuckiensis, also called horny head. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Jerker-, variant of Jerquer. 

Jerkily adv. [f. Jerky a. + -ly 2 .] 

Tn a jerky manner ; by fits and starts. 

_ 1874 Burnand My time i. 6 His head would drop forward, 
jerkily. 1885 E. Si. Thompson in Librar. Mag. July 4 
Their nest progressed very slowly and jerkily. 

J erkin 1 (d^o-rkin). arch, or Hist. Also 6 ierk- 
yngo, -yn, 6-7 -on, 7 jerking. [Recorded soon 
after 1500: origin unknown. 

(It has been conjecturally associated with Du. and Western 
LG jurk, * girl’s or child’s frock ’ ; but, besides the facts that 
Eng. /does not correspond to T>u.j(=y\ and that a jerkin 
is not a frock, jurk is merely a mod. Du. word, unknown to 
Kilian, Hexham, anti other 17th c. lexicographers, and is 
itself of unknown origin.)) 

A garment for the upper part of the body, worn 
by ^ men in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ,* a close-fitting jacket, jersey, or short coat, 
often made of leather. Since c 1700 used in litera- 
ture only historically, or in reference to foreign 
countries ; but app. still used in some dialects for 
a waistcoat, an under vest, or a loose jacket 
1519 Prescntm. Juries in Surtees Misc. (i883) 33 For 
stellyng a' jerkynge. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 13 No 
man, vnder the saide degrees.. weare.. any silke, other than 
. . veluet in their sleueles cotes, iakettes, ierkyns, coifes, 
cappes. 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 101 
[They] haue their skinne of their bodies raced with diuers 
workes in maner of a leather Ierkin. 1576 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. Epil (Arb.) S3 What are they? women? masking ] 
in mens weedes? With dutchkin dublits, and with Jerkins j 
iaggde. 1599 Thynne Animadv. (1875) 31 A common 
garmente daylye vsed suche as we call a Ierken or Iackett 
without sleues. 1606 Shaks. Tr. & Cr. hi. iii. 266 A plague 
of opinion, one may weare it on both sides, like a leather 
Ierkin. x6x6 Sir R. Boyle in Ltsmore Papers (i826)1. 135 
Iohn nagle sent me flrize for a Ierkin and breeches for my 
own wearing. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. i, By good luck, I had 
on me a buff jerkin, which they could not pierce. 1808 
Scott Mann. t. viii. Last, twenty yeomen two and two, In 
hosen black, and jerkins blue. X820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
(1850) 25 His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion— a 
clotn jerkin, strapped round the waist — several pair of 
breeches, the outer one . . decorated with rows of buttons 
down the sides, and bunches at the knees. 1828 Craven 
Dial., Jerkin, a waistcoat. X843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxv. 
147 A shabby-Iooking fellow, dressed in a jerkin and wear- 
ing a high-crowned hat, attended as domestic. 1868 Free- 
man Norm. Cony. II. Lx. 389 With nothing but his javelin 
and his leathern jerkin. 

b. Comb., as jerkin-maker, 
c 1565 J. Sparke in Hakluyt Voy. III. 504 They .. doe 
iagge their flesh . .as workemanlikc as a lerkinmaker with 
vs pioketh a ierkin. 1589 Nottingham Rec. IV. 58 Thomas 
Rogers, de Nottingham, iyrkynmakcr. 

Hence Je'rkined(-ind)<i. [- ld -] ^wearing a jerkin. 
1852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) III. xii. 98 Five hundred 
red jerkined men. 

f JeTlrin.-. Also 6 giro ken, 7 g irking:, [deriv. 

(? dim.) of jer- in jerfalcon , Gerfalcon.] The 
male of the gerfalcon. 

1539 Act 31 Hen. VUI, c. 12 Any faucon, gerfaucon, 
Ierkin, sacre or sacret. _ a 1605 Montgomerie Poems xwii. 

25 Thair wes a gentle girting gay. 1616 Surfl. £c Marxii. 
Country Farms 7x3 The male to the Gerfaufcon is that 
which ts called the Ierkin, being a much lesse bird. 

■f Je*r3riLXL 3 » sb, or a. Obs. In jerkin beef =* 
jerked beef : see Jerk v? 

x6xa Capt. Smith Map Virginia 17 As drie as their Ierkin 
beefe in the West Indies. 1657 R- Ligon Bari ailoes (1673) 


39 Jerkin Beef, which U huffed, and slash t through, hung 
up and dryed in the Sun. 

Jerkiness (d^oukines). [f. Jerky a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being jerky, 

X856 Bn 1 M ley £ss. } Proctor 243 To the same feature.. we 
are inclined to attribute the jerkiness of the verse. 18 65 
G. Macdonald^///!. Q. Neighb. vi. (x878)83 Impul<c was 
always predominant, giving a certain jerkiness, like the 
hopping of a bird. 

+ Jerkine't. Sc. Ohs. In ;-S girkienet, S 
jerks-, jirkinet. [T.Jeukin -1 + -et.] Asortofjncket 
or blouse worn by women of the humbler classes. 

cx68cf Depred. Clan Campbell (1S16) 32 Item .. 2 shirts, 
3 girkienets, 2 playds. 1725 Willie Winkle's Test, in 
Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song (1875) 54 0/1 A jerkcnct, scarce 
worth a louse, a 1794 Old Chorus in Bums' 1 My Lady s 
Gozvn Jenny's jimps and jirkinet. 

Jer Icing (d^fiukiq), vbl. sb. ’ [f. Jerk v . 1 + 
-isg 3 .J The action of Jerk vA, q. v. 

1552 Hart. MS. 353 If. 121 She sayd .. that the kingc 
shewed himself an unnaturall nephew, and withall did wishc 
that she had had. the ierkinge of him. 1641 Wilkins 
Math. Magick n. iv. (1648) 78 The jerking of a Switch 
like the letter Q. 1820 Scott Abbot xix, My lady's favour 
stood between your skin and many a jerking. 2851 lllustr. 
Catal. Gt. Ex/iib. 248 The breaks are successively brought 
into action, .so as to avoid the danger of sudden jerking. 
X875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 519 Children with., 
nervous symptoms, such as starting, jerkiugs, etc. 
Jerking’ (d^D'jkiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -J.KG 2 .] 
That jerks ; in various senses of Jerk v. 1 

1602 and Pt. Return Jr. Pamass. i.i. 92, 1, Iuuenall : thy 
ierking hand is good, Not gently laying on, but fetching 
bJoud, i6ys Marvell 71 eh. Transf, 1. \Vks. j;j6 II. 63 
Triplet .. in his turn avenged himself of his jerking peda- 
gogue. 1830 Marryat King’s Own xxxii. The violent 
jerking motion of the vessel. 1854 Hooker Himal, Jrnls. 
I. xvii. 376 Three sharp jerking shocks of earthquake. 

Hence JeTkingly adv., in a jerking manner. 

1880 J. E. Burton Handbk. Midwives § 42. 29 The limbs 
begin to move jerkingly. 

jerkin-head. Arch. [Of uncertain origin : 
perh. for jerking from Jerk v. (as if the slope 
were jerkily interrupted).] (See quots.) 

1843-76 Gwilt Archil, (ed. 7) Gloss., Jerkin Head \ the 
end of a roof not hipped down to the level of the opposite 
adjoining walls, the gable being carried higher than the 
level of those walls. Ibid., Shrtad Head, the same as J erkin 
Head. 1868 Chambers' Ettcycl. V. 697 Jerkin-head, a form 
of roofing which is half-gable, half-hip. The gable generally 
goes as high as the ties of the couples, above which the roof 
is hipped off. 

Jorkiali (djsukiJ), a. rare. [f. Jeuic ji.l +. 
-1SB.] Characterized by jerks ; jerky. 

x8 85 Manch, Exam. 28 Mar. 5/6 *No\ said Lord 
Edmondj in his jcrklsh manner, ' the Government have no 
information 

Jerksome (d^SuksJm), a . rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -some.] =next. 

1880 Blackmore Mary Anerley lvii. (x88t) 435 With 
females jolting tip and down, upon no springs except those 
of jerksome curiosity. 

jerky (d.^ouki), a. and [f. as prcc. + -v.] 

A. adj. Characterized by jerks or sudden abrupt 
or twitching movements; often Jig., spasmodic. 

2858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/. -t. 1. (1891) 6 They arc 
the talkers that have what may he called ierky minds. 2875 
W. Houghton Sk. Brit. Insects 10 1 They move rapidly 
through the water by jerky motions. 1887 Spectator 
2 6 Mar. 4 zz/*_ A style wljich is so jerky that it may be 
described as dislocated. 

B. sb. A springless wagon; a shaky jolting 
vehicle. U. S. 

1884 W. Sheuierd Prairie E.v/er. 108 The liveliest 
travelling was by jerky, the ordinary American farm-waggon 
without springs.^ 2894 Outing (U. S ,) 398/1 Now a wab- 
bling, jumping 'jerky ' does the stage work for the line. 
Je*rky, sbA U. S. [ad. American Sp. charqui, 
charqtte (Fg. xarque ), from native Peruvian ccnar- 
qui : sec Charqui and Jerk v.-] Jerked beef. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 1893 E. Coues Lewis 4 Clark I. 32 
The word as a verb is now generally spelled jerk, and 
jerked meat is known as jerky. 

I) Jerm (d^ojm). Also 7 gerrao, 7-S germo, 9 
djerm. [Arabic jartn ; in It. germa , F. 
djerme .] A small one- or two-masted vessel with 
large lateen sails used on the Egyptian coast ; for- 
merly applied to larger trading vessels in the Levant. 

163a Lithgow Tray. m. xx8 In balonica I found a Germo, 
bound forTcnedos, in which I imbarked. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blancs Trav. 281 At Rou^vetta we .. imbarked by 
night in a Gennc, and the next day were in Alexandria. 
x 79? Naval Chron. II, 325 His Lordship set out from Alex- 
andria in a genne, or open boat. 1800 / bid. XXIV. 22a 
Spoke a Jcrm from El-Aarish. i8ig T. Hoik Anastasius 
(1820) I.xv. 292 On board one of the country djerm-s. 

Jerm-, obs. spelling of Germ* in various words, 
f Je’rnie, int. Obs. [a. F. jerni, jami, short- 
ened form of jarnidieu , corruption o (je rente fJiett 
I renounce God.] Used as a profane oath. Hence 
J* Jerni o v. inir., to utter this oath. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F. v. i, Jemlc nhat a Burii of 
Bryars and Thorns is here ! a xC8o Butler Ran. (175)) I. 

84 Although he Icrnie and blaspheme. When they miscarry, 
Heav'n and them. __ . 

Jeroboam (dj5CwbJ-*a*m). [So called in aim* 
sion to Jeroboam, ‘a mighty man of valour' ( 1 Kings 
xi. aS), * who made Israel to sin’ (xiv. 16).] 

A large bowl or goblet ; a very large wine- bottle. 
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x8i6 Scott Bl . Dwarf xiii, Or make a brandy jcroboam 
in a frosty morning, a 1835 Foimv Voe. E. Anglia, Jero- 
boam, a capacious bowl or goblet; otherwise, and more 
generally, called a Joram. 1889 Daily News 27 July 5 fp 
Enormous bottles of fabulous content called 'Jeroboams , 
which some say contain 10, others xa ordinary bottles. 
Jaro*nymite, variant of Hiehonymite. 

1777 \V» Dalrymtle Trav. Sp. Port. Iv, The convent., 
is inhabited by the Jeronymites. 1893 Foreman Trip to 
Spain 28 A convent built for the Jcronymitc monks of Belem. 

Jeropiga, -pigia, var.GEitoiTGA, Hiekaitcua. 

185a Mtn. Evid. Import Duties on Wines, Scl. Committee 
I/o. Comm. 16 Jeropiga, of first-rate quality, is composed of 
two-thirds must or grape juice and one-third spirit. 
Jerownde, obs. form of Gyhonny a. Her. 
Jerque (d^oik), v. Also 9 jirk. [Origin 
obscure : it lias been conjectural!)' referred to 
It. ctrcare to search, which suits the form and 
sense; but historical evidence is wanting. , 

The agent noun Jerquer, jerker. is evidenced lack to 
1706, and ought to be formed from the vb. ; but the latter is 
not known so early, nor does it appear how either word was 
connected svith Italy.] 

trans. a. To search (a vessel) for unentered goods : 
see next. b. now, To examine or search a ship’s 
papers in order to ascertain whether the captain's 
and the customs officer’s lists of cargo agree, and 
to see that all the cargo has been duly * entered 9 
and described. 

1819 Smugglers I. 125 M'Groul and M>Bain engaged to 
meet him. .as soon as the Hazard was fairly in the harbour, 
and assist in jirking the vessel. 1843-63 W atf.rston Cycl, 
Commerce, Jerquing, the search of a ship performed by 
a custom-house officer (called a jerquer), to ascertain if there 
are any unentered goods concealed. 1867 Smytu Sailor's 
Word-bk., Jerquing a vessel, a search^ performed by the 
jerquer of the customs, after a vessel is unloaded, to see 
that no unentered goods have been concealed. 

Jerquer (d^Mkai). Also 8 ( erron .) jorguor, 

9 jerker. [See prec. vb.] 1 A custom-house offi- 
cer, a searcher’ (Simmonds, 1858) ; in the London i 
Custom House, A clerical officer who examines and 
checks a ship's papers, to see that all the cargo 
has been duly entered and described. 

1706 pHiLLirs, Jerguer , an Officer at the Custom-House, 
who oversees the Actions and Accounts of the Waiters. 
1707 J. ChamberlayneS/. Gt. Brit . iit. 498 Four Examiners 
of the Out-Port Books 200 1 . Three Jerqucrs at 1 ool. each, 
300 1. x8ia J. Smyth Tract, of Customs (i%n) 7 The Warrants 
Books, &c are to be delivered to the Jerquer (or Surveyor, 
in those Ports where there is not a Jerquer', within one 
month after the clearing of the Ship by the Tide-surveyor. 
1862 Sala Ship-Chandler (L.), I’ve heard tell that she’s 
three parts slaver and one part pirate ; and I wonder the 
custom-house jerkers don’t seize her whenever that gibbet- 
face Stoneyard has the impudence to put into Longport. 

Jerreed, jerrid, variants of Jemd, Jeuekd. 
Jerry (d.^e'ri), s b. [Familiar variant of the 

proper nnmajeremy or Jeremiah (in Ireland treated 
as equivalent to JDiarmaid). Variously applied ; 
mostly in slang or vulgar speech.] 

1 . A machine for shearing cloth. 

1883 Almondbury .1- Huddersfield Gloss., Jerry , the com- 
mon name of a machine for finishing cloth, by which all the 
rough portions are removed. 1885 Taylors Patent No. 2784 
(title) Jerrys or machines for shearing fabrics. 

2 . Printer j slang. The noise made by beating 
chases, etc., on an apprentice finishing his time, 
or on other occasions. 

x 883 Jacobi Printers ' 1 Vocab. 68. 1894 D. C. Murray in 
My First Bk. 196 The compositors performed what they 
called a ‘ jerry ’ in the blunderer’s honour. 

3 . Short for jerry-shop (a contraction, it is said, 
of Totn-and Jerry-shop , from the cant name of a 
mixture of liquors) : A low beer-house. 

x8sx-6x May hew Bond. Labour II. 255 (Farmer) An 
advance of 5/. made to him by the keeper of a beer-shop, 
or, as he called it, a jerry. 1873 Slang Diet., Jerry shop, 
a beer-house. Contraction of ‘ Tom and Jerry x8.. Car- 
lyle in Frou dzLtfe (Cent.), A worse, than jerry-shop over 
the way raged like Bedlam or Erebus. 

4 . Short for jerry hat : A round felt hat. . 

. 184* Punch J. 93 Those unassuming castors designated 
‘Jerrys . 1851 lllustr. Catal.' Gt. Exhib. 275 Showing 

the manufacture of fett caps or jerries . . Finished felt cap 
or jerry. 1885 Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 146/1 Large light whiskers, 
a jerry hat, and green cutaway coat. 

5 . Short for Jerky-builder. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

6. Comb. Jerry-corae-tumble, Jerry-go-nim- 
bla, a tumbler, an antic, a performer (equestrian or 
other); also trails/.-, Jerrycumnnimble, Jerry- 
mumble vbs. treats., to shake or tumble about; 
Jerry-sneak, a mean sneaking fellow, a hen-pecked 
husband. See also Jerry-builder, etc. 

1823 Scott Quentin D. xiv, I [a hangman] never quarrel 
with my customers — my *jerry-come- tumbles, my merry 
dancers. 178s Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, * Jerry cum- 
mumble, to shake, towzle, or tumble about. 1876 T. Hardy 
Farfr. Madding Crowd viii, They took me .. into a large 
*jerry-go-nimble show, where there were women-folk rid- 
ing round. 1721 Cibber Rival Fool m, I’gad I’ll fetch 
one then, shall *jerry mumble you. 1764 Foote Mayor 
of G. (Dram. Pers.), ’'Jerry Sneak, a henpecked husband. 
1824 Miss Mitford village Ser. 1, (1863] 223 A little in- 
significant, perking, sharp-featured man, with a Jerry-Sneak 
expression in his pale whey-face. 1844 W. H. Maxwell 
Sports *f Adv. Scotl. xxviii. (1855) 226 A .. landlady, .was 
mated to a Jerry Sneak. 


J'Grry, a. [prob. short for Jeiuiy -built.] Con- 
structed unsubstantially of bad materials. 

1882 Lane. Gloss., Jerry , bad, defective, and deceptive;. . 
a jerry building is one that is badly built, although it may 
look well outwardly. 1892 Lu. Ecekton in Times ax Aug. 
9/4 A jerry canal would never have commanded the con- 
lideiice of the public. 1899 IBestm. Gaz. 6 Apr. 4/3 No 
matter how jerry the main structure of u house may be, if 
it is nicely decorated and finished inside.. they (the public} 
will rent or buy it readily. 

So Jo*rryism, jerry-building. 

1885 Peterhead Sentinel 34 June, The cheap jerryisin of 
the building yards. 1885 Aberdeen Jnil. 30 Doc., The 
Fcncdo, .broke in two ami foundered in a couple of minutes. 
This., is a very violent illustration of jerryisin. 

JeTry-bui'lder. [Origin not ascertained. 

That jerrydmi Ider and Jerry-built originated in some 
way from the name Jerry is probable; but the statement 
made in a letter to the newspapers in Jan. 1884, that they 
commemorate the name of a building firm on the Mersey, 
has on investigation not been confirmed. The earliest 
example yet found is that of jerry-built 1869.} 

A speculating builder who ‘runs up* unsubstanti- 
ally built houses of inferior materials. 

x88x Young Every Man his oivn Mechanic 536 It is un- 
fortunately too often the habit of buildcrs—or rather jerry 
builders— to use the worst possible description of bricks. 
xB86 Br.sANT CUildr. Gibeon 11. xvii, The jerry-builder walks 
there alone and wonders how long his houses arc likely to 
stand. 1890 Guardian 15 Oct. 1605/x Even Norman Cathe- 
drals reveal the ‘jerry builder*. 

So Jo'rry-build v. trails., to build unsubstanti- 
ally and of bad materials; Jcrry-bul'lding, the 
speculative building of houses, etc. of bad materials 
and unsubstantial workmanship. 

x88s J. E. C. Munro Legal Posit. Landlords ft Tenants 
164 To put an end to the jerry building. 1890 Sir N. BahNaby 
in Daily Hews is Nov. 6/2 As Jo jerry-building of the ships. 

. . He would say that anything in the nature of ^jerry- building 
was absolutely impossible at any dockyard in the United 
Kingdom. 1893 G. Allen jn IBestm. Gaz. X9 Dec. 2/x It 
takes half a year to jerry-build a dingy street. 
JeTry-BuiTt, a. [See prec.] Built unsub- 
stantially of bad materials ; built to sell but not 
to last. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Jerry-built, slightly, or unsubstan- 
tially built. 1875 Rusicim Fors Clav . V. 263 Rows of jerry- 
built cottages arc creeping up. J900 G. C. Brodrick Mem. 
6- [mpr. 316 It would soon be overspread by vulgar jerry- 
built villas. 

Jerrymander, erron. form of Gehrymandeu. 
Jersey (dijSvzi). Also 6 iarzio, ierdaeio, iarn- 
soy, 7-9 jnrs(o)y. The name of the largest of the 
Channel Islands : used alt rib. and cllipt ., csp. in 
reference to the knitting of stockings and other 
worsted articles, which was long a staple industry 
of Jersey. 

1 . attrib. Of Jersey ; of Jersey worsted. 

1583 Stuubes Aunt. Abus. 1. (1879) 57 Nether-stocks, .not 
of doth . , for that is thought to base, but of larnsey worsted. 
1603 in Brand Hist. Xewcastte (1789) II. 231 [Not] to wcarc 
. .worsted or Jersey stockings. 1693 Lotifl Gaz. No. 29x4/4 
One fine Knit Jersey Night Gown .. 3 pair of Knit Jersey 
Breeches. 1704 Ibid. No. 4030/4 Light-coloured Jersey 
Stockings. 

2 . sb. a. Jersey knitted work ; Jersey worsted ; 
worsted generally. 

1587 Are. Death Mary Q. Scots (Bodl. MS. c Museo 178, 
If. 31 b), Her hose wer wosted ... wrought with syluer 
about the Clockes, and whit Iarzie vnder them. 1587 
Harrison England 11. vii. (1877) x.. 170^ The women’s 
diverslie coloured nether stocks^ of silke jerdseie. x88* 
Beck Draper's Diet. 175 Jarsey is still the local name for 
worsted in Lancashire. 

+ b. Wool which has been combed and is ready 
for spinning. Obs . 

1657 Golden Fleece (N.),The present practice, .which daily 
carneth away of the finest sorts of wools ready combed into 
jarsies for worke. t683 R. Holme Armoury lit. 286/1 
Jersey, is the finest Wool taken out of other sorts of Wool 
by Combing it with a Jersey-Comb. 1781 Specif. G. D Hildas' 
Patent No. 1288 (title) New Method of Spinning of Jersey, 
1790 P. Lucko.mbe Eng. Gazetteer s.y. Kettering, A charity- 
school of 20 girls employed in spinning jerseys. 

3 . A woollen knitted close-fitting tunic, with short 
or long sleeves; applied esp. to that worn as a sole 
covering of the body in athletic exercises and sports; 
also, to a similar woollen garment worn either as an 
outer tunic by seamen, children, etc., or as an under- 
shirt or under- vest ; also, to a close-fitting knitted 
tunic or jacket worn by women. 

1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoplu, Knights 215 But though 
you saw poor People lAqpoO here ., had no flannel- 
waistcoat, ne’er Have you given him a jersey. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown 1. v, Now each house has its own 
uniform of [football] cap and jersey, of some lively colour. 
x86x — Tout Brown at Oxf. ii. (1889) 15 Here’s this rough 
jersey which I use instead of a coat. 1880 Miss Braddon 
Just as l ant vii. She was not the kind of woman to encase 
herself in a boating Jersey because the fashion book told 
her that Jerseys were universally worn. 1889 Rawlinson 
Phoenicia 356 A close-fitting tunic with short sleeves, like a 
modem ‘jersey'. 

b. A man wearing a jersey. Blue jersey , a sea- 
man, a bargee. 

1889 A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 57 You pass some dingy 
anchored craft in which the blue jerseys are smoking. 

4 . One of a breed of cattle of the Channel Islands ; 
a cow of the island of Jersey. 

x83x Sheldon Dairy Farming 35/1 The term ‘ Jerseys * 


; 

i 


is now taking the lead of the others. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
2 Oct. 9/1 An exceptionally fine lot of Jerseys were shown! 

5 . Comb., as (sense 2) jersey-comb, - comber 
-•weaver, -wheel ; (3) jersey-shaped adj. 

1634 Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.), Nicholas Da 
Sor, jarsey- weaver. 1688 Jersey-Comb [see 2 b], 17x8-19 
Overseers' Ace. Holy Cross, Canterbury, A jarsey wheel 
a cloath basket. 1720 Loud. Gas. No. 5881/5 Humphry 
Maden, . . Jarsy- comber. x88^ J. M. Cowtf.K Our Parish 
Bks. X13 Spinning Wheels or jerscy-whecls, were provided. 

Hence Jc'rseycd. a„ wearing a jersey. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 29 ’Sept, xo Bluc-jerseyed boatmen and 
newspaper boys. _ 1890 Daily News ij Nov. 6/2 Red- 
jersey cd Salvationists serve there all day alone. 

Jert, sb. Obs. or dial. Also 8- jirfc. = Jerk jM 
. 1568 Jacob tf Esau 1. i, Come on, ye must baue three 
iertes for the nonce. 1607 Markham Caval. 11. (1617) 40 Giu e 
him a Icrte or two vpon the nether part of his buttocks. 
x6xx Cotgr., A l taint e, a gentle nip, quip, or iert. 1785 Burns 
2nd Ep. to Lapraik ix, Sbe’s gicn me monie a jirt an' fieg. 

Jert, v. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 9 jirt. [A pho- 
netic variant or parallel form of Jeiik.] 

1. =JE1IKI'. 1 

156 6 Dkant Horace A vii, They ierted vp their horse 
with whippes. 1599 N ashe Lenten Stujfe+z An other tower 
. . that is not so wide as a bclfrec. and a Cobler cannot text out 
his clbowcs in. 1600 — Summer s Last l Fill In Hazl. Dodtlcy 
VIII. 52, 1 jerted my whip, and said to my horsesbut hay. 
16x6 SuniL. & Markh. Country Farrne 134 You shall on the 
suddainc chocke him in the weeks of tne mouth, and iert 
his head vp aloft, a *693 Urquiiart Rabelais in. xx. 165 
Withdrawing himself.. with a jerting turn towards the left 
hand. 1826 J. JVilson Koct. Arnbr. WJcs. 1855 I. 117 That 
only gars you jirt out the words. 

2 . dial. To throw a stone by jerking the arm 
against the hip : *= Haunch v.’± 

In most north. Eng. dial, glossaries. 

Jerusalem (d^crz/'salcm). The city in Pales- 
tine so called ; the Holy City. Hence attrib. or 
cllipt. in the following, among other uses : Jeru- 
salem jump (see quot.) ; Jerusalem letters, 
letters or symbols tattooed on the arm or body, 
such as pilgrims or visitors to Jerusalem sometimes 
bore, in testimony or memory of their visit; Jeru- 
salem pony and ellipt. Jerusalem, a donkey (in 
reference to Christ’s riding into J. on an ass). Also 
in numerous plant-names and other combinations, 
as Jerusalem Artichoke, Cross, etc- : see these 
words. 


16x5 G. Sandvs Tray. 159 They bare five crosses gules, m 
forme of that which is at this day called the Herusatetu 
crosse. *607 Damnek Boy. 514 The Jerusalem Cross is 
made in Mens Anns, by pricking the skin, and rubbing in 
a pigment. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 265 Two signet- 
rings, also bearing as a device the ‘Jerusalem Cross'. 1887 
Lang Myth, Rit . Relig. II. 240 The Voodoo-dance is 
consecrated as the * * Jerusalem jump 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual. (1E00) II. 16 If heaven should e\er bless 
me with more children, . . 1 have determined to fix some 
indelible mark upon them, such as that of the *Jerusalem- 
Lctters. 17x6 Loud. Gaz. No. 5400/4 He is. .well set, with 
a Scar on his right Check, and the ^Jerusalem Mark on his 
Arm. x8o6 in H, Martin Brighton (x 87 1 ) 156 The # Jeru-salem 
ponies have been in high requisition all the morning. *84° 
P. Parley's Ann. I. ax8 Mrs. Button .. at last thought 01 
trying her Jerusalem poney in the streets. *878 Daily 
Hews 16. Sept 3/1 Jerusalems, alias Jiving donkeys, are 
plentiful in the market. 

Jervine (d.^auvam). Ghent. [Formerly also in 
mod.L. form jervina : f. Sp. jerva the poisonous 
root of VcratrumJ\ A crystalline alkaloid occur- 
ring, togetherwith veratrine, in the roots olf era- 
trum album and V. viride . Also called jervia. 

1838 T. Thomson Chan. Org. Bodies 282 (heading) Of 
Jervina. 1846 Worcester, Jervine. 1865-72 W ATTS -! 
Client. III. 444 Jervine is colourless and crystalline. ..it v* 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 1875 H. v. wood 
Therap. (1879) 156 Jervia still lessened the pulse-rate. 

t Jeryne. Obs. rare— 1 , [perh. a. Oh. &r° n t 
giron, front part of the dress, lap.] An article of 
dress or armour. 

7 a 1400 A forte Art It. 903 Sir Arthure..Armede hym m a 
actone with orfraecz fulle ryche, Afcoven one pat a jeryne 01 
Acres owte over. _ 

Jesamin, j*eaemin(e, jesmin(e, obs. forms 
of Jasmine. Jesing, var. Gesine Obs., childbed. 
Jess (d^es), sb . ; in pi. jesses (d3e*sez). 
Forms: a. 4 {sing, and pi.) ges; 5 (in //. sense) 
gesso, 6 iesse ; &. {pi.) 4-8 gesses, 5 iessis, -ys f 
(7 chesses, gests), 6 - jesses. [ME. ges,. a. Or. 
ges {ges, gels) nom., sing, and pb, of get (giet,geet, 
gest, gect), mod.F. jet ‘cast 1 ( = Pr. get, It. getto, 
geto) :—L. jact-us throw, cast, f. jacere to tbron. 
Both sing, and pi. were orig. as in OF. ges, but tne 
pi. was soon conformed to the Eng. type as gesses. 
The sing, does not occur in otir mod. examples. J 

A short strap of leather, silk, or other materia , 
fastened round each of the legs of a hawk used in 
falconry ; usually bearing on its free end a sma 
ring or varvel to which the swivel of the leash is 
attached. 

1340 Aycnb. 254 Alsuo ase me ofhalt b ane U0 3 e j 
pet he ne vly to his.wylle. 1398 Trevisa Barth . _ uc 
xh. ii. (Tollem. MS.), Hire feet be]> fastemd with 
hat fiey may not fie frely to euery brid. i486 Bk. St. Ato 
B iv b, Sett vowre honde and be sure of the gesse. r » 
B v b, Hawkys haue aboute ther legges Gesse made ol le 
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most commynly, som of silke. 1530 Palsgr. 183 Vngzgietz , 
a payre of gcsses for a hauke. [bui, 234/1 Jesses for a 
hauke, get. c 2560^ Par It. Byrdes 142 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
III. 174 Kepe him in a payre of Jesse. That he fiye not to 
no byrde about. 1615 G. Sanoys Tritv. 209 [The)'] make 
tame Doves the speedy transporters of their letters ; which 
they wrap about their legs, like iesses. 1671 Lotid. Gaz. 
No. 623/4 A Falcon lost., with the Kings Varvels upon her 
G esses. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne I. 504 We commend., 
a hawk for her wing, not for her gests and bells. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. n. v. 47. 1828 Sir J. Sebright 
Obs. Hawking 9-10 Slips of light leather, seven or eight 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch wide, are to be made 
fast to each of his legs. These are caUedyr^rx. 1874TENNY- 
son Merlin 123 Their talk was all of training, terms of art, 
Diet and seeling, jesses, leash and lure, 
b. In figurative applications. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. II, 11. ji, Soar ye ne’er so high, I have 
the jesses that will pull you down. 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. 
Hi. 261 If I do proue her Haggard, Though that her Iesses 
were my deere heart-strings, l’Td whistle her off, and let her 
downe the winde To prey at Fortune. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentian. Ded., Intanglcd with the light chesses of 
vanity. 1849 James Woodman xvii, Methinks you are one 
who would find even gesses of silk or gold cord difficult to 
wear. 

If Erroneously defined in Dictionaries. 

1706 Phillips, Jesses, Ribbons hanging down from Gar- 
lands or Crowns. 2828 Webster adds ‘in falconry'; 
repeated by Ogilvie, Cassell, Cent. Diet ., Funk. 

Jess, v. [f. JessjA.] traits. To put the jesses 
on (a hawk). Also jig. 

x85o Whyte Melville Holtnby Ho. 263 With her own 
fair hands, she jessed and hooded * Dewdrop’j and took her 
from her perch. 1894 G. Egerton Keynotes ii. 45 My heart 
had been a free, wild, shy thing, jessed by my will. 

Jesa, var. Gest sbA Obs., stage of a journey. 

1596 J, Norden Progr. Pictie (Parker Soc.) 47 heading, 
The first resting-place or jess in this progress. 

Jessamine, another form of Jasmine, q.v. 
tJessamy, sb. Obs. Also 7 jessamie, jes(s)- 
imy, jecimy, gessamy, -imy. [Corrupt, of jessa • 
mine.] 1 . — Jasmine i. 

1633 Earl Mancu. ^/ Mondo (1636) 6 Meditation is .. as 
he that smells the Violet, the Rose, the Jessamie, and the 
Orange flowers dividually. 1733 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVIII. 179 She gnawed the Jessamy likewise, but least 
of all some Holly Trees. 

2. A yellow colour like that of yellow jasmine. 

1750 E. Smith Compl. Housew. (ed. 14) 293 If you colour 

them [gloves], scrape some of the following colours amongst 
the white-lead ; . .for a jessamy, yellow-oaker. 

3. A perfume or cosmetic made from jasmine. 

1671 Eachard Obs. Answ. Cent. Clergy 146 A little pot of 

double refin’d Jesimy and a box full of specifick perfum’d 
Lozenges. 

4. A man who scents himself with perfume or 
who wears a sprig of jessamine in his button- , 
hole (?) ; a dandy, a fop. See Jemmy sb. 1 b. 

1753 Hawkesworth Adventurer 20 Oct. 176 You have 
frequently used the terms Buck and Blood,, .out you have | 
not considered them as the last stages of a regular procession 
.. the scale consists of eight degrees ; Greenhorn, Jemmy, 
Jessamy, Smart, Honest Fellow, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and , 
Blood. Ibid. 177 My labour .. recommended me to the I 
notice of the ladies, and procured me the gentle appellation 
of Jessamy. x8oz Mrs. J. West I njidel Father 1 . 88 If men 
became Jessamys, and Women Amazons. Ibid. I. 296 The I 
half pagan half democratic dress of clerical jessamies. 

5. attrib . That is a jessamy, as j» f opting ; of a 
jessamy, as jessamy air (see 4), plant ; also 
jessamy -butter =s jasmine-butter (see Jasmine 
3 ) ; jessamy-chocolato, (?) chocolate perfumed 
with jasmine ; jessamy gloves, (?) gloves of a 
light yellow colour, 

1657 Reeve Gods Pica 123 How much girdles, gorgets,., 
rose powders, gessamy butter, complexion waters do cost in 
our dales. 2666 Pepys Diary 27 Oct., I did give each of 
them a pair of jesimy plain gloves, anid another of white. 
*675 T. Duffett Mock Temp. in. i. 22, 3 Ounces of Jessimy- 
butter.. and 6 pair of Jessimy-G loves. 1696 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3x81/4 Spanish Gessimy Plants. 2697 Ibid. No. 3302/4 
Jessamy-Chocolate, with other Perfumes and Spirits; all 
newly come from Florence. 1756 W.Toldervy Hist. Two 
Orphans III. jo6 A severe punishment to the fribbled jes- 
samy waiter. 1800 Spirit Pub. Jr/tls. (xSoii IV. 357 The 
steel-clad baron and the jessamy fopling. 1837 Old Coni - 
tnodore II. 124 A slighter figure now appears, .with a gentle 
jessamy air. 

Hence f Jessamy v. trails ., to anoint or perfume 
with ‘jessamy* (sense 3 ). 

1658 R. Holme Armoury in. 128/2 Terms of Art used in 
Barbing and Shaving . . Jecimy the Hair, is to put Jccimin 
on the palms of your hands and rub it on the hair. 

Jessant (d^e-sant), a. Her. Forms: 6 iesaunt, 
iezante, gesaute, 8 gessant, 7 - jessant. (See 
also Jacent a. b.) [I 11 sense 1 , a. OF .gesant (later 
gisant) lying, pr. pple. of g£sir L. jaeere to lie. 
Sense 2 is peril, a different word.} 

1- Said of aciiarge represented as lying overanother 
and partly covering it, so that the latter appears on 
both sides of, or above and belcw, the former. 

1610 Guilum Heraldry m. xv. (x66o) 194 A Lyon Jessant 
-.is not subjected to the primary Charge, but is borne over 
both the Field and Charge, and is therefore called a Lyon 
Jessant, ii jaccndo, because of such lying all over. 1706 
bee Jacent bj. 1715 Bradley Earn. Diet., Jessant, a 
Term in Heraldry, when in a Coat of Arms, a Lyon or 
other Beast is bom over .some Ordinary, .that Lyon or Beast 
is blazoned Jessant or Jacent, that is, Lying over all 
2. Said when a charge (as an animal) is repre- 


sented with another (as a branch or flower) in its 
mouth or as if issuing from it. 

Jessant stands between the two names, e.g. a hart gessant 
a. branch 0/ dittany, as if agreeing with the first and govern- 
ing the second ; but it is explained by Chambers and later 
writers as if agreeing with the second, and = Shooting or 
springing forth (? for Fr. issant, Issant). Jcssant-de-lis, 
abbrev. of jessant a jleurde Its, or in pi. jessant Jl curs- 
de-lis. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 58, G. Beareth Sable, a 
Dromede passante d’or, gesante a branche of the Date 
tree propre. Ibid. 59 An Harte regardante d’Argente, 
iezante a branche of Dictamie propre. 2610 Guilum 
Heraldry in. xxvi. (1660) 25 7 The F: ldd is . . a Leopards 
head .. Jessant a flower de Us. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. 
Jessant, in heraldry, is applied to a flower-de-luce, or the 
like figure, seeming to spring, or shoot out of some other 
charge. .. The word is formed from the obsolete French 
jesser, to rise or spring out. 2766 Porky Heraldry (1787) 
Gloss., Jessant, this word signifies shooting forth, as 
vegetables > do ; it is also used to express the bearing of 
Fleurs-de-lis coming out of a Leopard’s head, or out of any 
other Bearing. 1882 Cussans llandbk. Her. vi. (ed. 3) 103 
Jessant : Shooting, or springing out of. 

Jesse (dge'sz). [Name of the father of David 
(1 Sam. xvi. 12).] A genealogical tree represent- 
ing the genealogy of Christ, from ‘ the root of 
Jesse* (cf. Isa. xi. 1); used in churches in the Middle 
Ages as a decoration for a wall, window, vestment, 
etc., or in the form of a large branched candlestick. 
Also attrib . Obs. exc. Hist . 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 39 The Jesse set vndir our 
lady with the virgenys afore hire. 2549 Churchw. Ace. 
Ely (Nichols 2797) 237 A coope of white silke with jessy 
rooles and prophetes. 2706 Phillits, Jesse, .. In old 
Records a large Brass Candlestick, branched out into 
several Sconces, such as are us’d in Churches. This useful 
Devise was first call’d Arbor Jessoe, and St lips Jcssx, from 
its resemblance to the Genealogical Tree of Jesse. 2836-45 
Gloss. A r chit . (ed. 4) 217 It was. .wrought into a branched 
candlestick, .. called a Jesse, .. in the year 1097 Hugo de 
Flori, abbot of St. Augustine^ Canterbury^ bought for the 
choir of his church a candlestick of this kind—* Candela- 
brum magnum in choro aerentn quod Jesse vocatur in par- 
tibus emit trans/uarinis *. 1848 Rickman Archie, p. 

xxxviiij The Jesse window, Dorchester, Oxfordshire [isj a 
very rich and fine example. 1899 Q. Rev. Jan. 169 In- 
teresting chapters on Jesse windows and Story windows, 
t Jesse, obs. abbrev. of jessamine : see Jasmine. 
2597 Gerarde Herbal ir. cccxv. 747 Called.. in English 
Iasuune, Gessemine, and Iesse. 2622 Cotgr., Jasmin, .. 
Jesseinine, Jelsomine, Jesse. 

Jessean (dgesf an), a. ? Obs. [f. Jesse + -an.] 
Belonging to Jesse, or to King David, his son. 

2605 Sylvester Urania xvii, Tuning now the Iessean 
Harp again. 2623 Cockeram, Iessean Harpe , Dauids 
musfeke. a 2754 W. Hamilton Contemplation, The blest 
Jessean Lyre. 

Jessed (d^est), a. [f. Jess sb. or v. + -ed.] 
Of a hawk : Furnished with or wearing jesses ; in 
Her. having the jesses of a specified tincture. 

2610 Guilum Heraldry hi. xx. (1612) 161 He beareth 
Sable, a Goshawke Argent, .armed Iessed and belled. 2766 
Porny Heraldry (1777/ Diet., Jessed, this is said of a Hawk , 
or any other Bird, whose Jesses, .are of a Tincture different 
from the rest. 2877 RuskinFu/-j Clav. VII. Ixxv. 78 You will 
like better lo see the eagle free than the jessed hawk. 2882 
Cussans Handbk. Her. vi. (ed. 3) 92 When the Jesses, or 
straps with which the belts were attached, are Flotant, or 
hanging loose, they are Belled and Jessed. 

Jessemin, Jessimy, obs. ft. Jasmine, Jessamy. 
Jesserant (-ance, -aunce) : see Jazerant. 
Jest (d^est), sb. Also 4-6 ieste, 6 gest, 6-7 
ieast. See also Gest sbA [a. OF. gesle, jeste , 
ad. L . gesta doings, exploits: see Gest sb, 1 , of 
which this is a variant spelling.] 

1 1 . A notable deed or action ; an exploit. Obs. 
a 23 00, etc. [see Gests*. 1 z]. 2534 Whitintom Tullyes Off res 
I. (r54o) 35 The noble iestes at home, a 1548 Hall thron.. 
Hen. VII l, 4 b, Settyng furthe the itstes, actes anddeedcs, 
of the nobilitie. 2504 Lodge Wounds Civ. War in Hazl. 
Dodsley VII. x36 Now, by my sword, this was a worthy 
jest. 2604 E. GIrimstoneI tr. D' Acosta's Hist . Ind. 1. vu. 

22 These two authors agTee in their ieasts. 
f 2 . A narrative of exploits; a story, tale, or 
romance, originally in verse. Obs. 

a 1300, etc. [see Gest sbP aj. 23. . A". A Us. 30 Here a noble 
jeste of Alisaundre tiieo riche kyng. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Love Prol. (Skeat) 1. 2 Men.. that.. so mochc swalowen the 
deliciousncssie of iestes and of ryme. 

+ 3 , An idle tale. Obs. 

c 2470 [see Gest sbj 3 b]. a 1577 Gascoigne Memories, R . 
Courtop, Thus this foolishe iest, I put in dogrcll rime. 2585 
T. Washington tr. Kicholay's Vuy. iv. xxiv. 140 Alexander 
taking it for a iest would not beleeve it. x6xx Cotcjl, 
Bonnie, a least, fib, tale of a tub. 2620 T. Peyton Glass 
Time 1. (1623) 50 The paradi>e of Rome’s fan ta^. tike braine 
Is but a iest a little wealth to gaine. 

4 . A mocking or jeering speech ; a taunt, a jeer. 
Also, in milder sense, A piece of raillery or banter. 

To break a jest (also in senses) : see IiUEAK». 23. 
a ias Hall Chron., Hen. V, 27 b, [He] fled lo Burges in 
Berric . . and therefore in a lest be was commonly called the 
kyng of Burges and of Berries. 2552 Robinson tr. More’s 
Uti’A. To P. Giles (1S95) xo An other is so narrow in the 
sholdcrs That he can bearc no iestes nor tauntes. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. *74 To ° kilter is thy iest. Are wee 
betrayed thus lo thy ouer- view? 2599 — Much Ado y. i. 
z8g You breakc ie»ts as braggards do their blades, which 
God be thanked hurt not. 1670 A. Roberts Adv.T. S. 27 
He cast a Jest upon every one of us, which gave the Com- 
pany a great deal of Mirth. 2792 Cowrta Iliad, il 258 


Might he but set the rabble in a roar, He cared not with what 
jest. 2872 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviit. 233 That their 
return to Normandy was owing to the importunities of their 
wives would be an obvious jest at the lime. 

5. A saying intended to excite laughter; a witti- 
cism, joke. 

2552 Robinson tr. More’s Utoj. 1. (1895) 73 He himself 
was oftener laughed at then his iestes were. 2576 Fleming 
Panopl, Epist. 152 note. He forgot. . who exceeded al oilier 
in uttering delightsome ieastes with a convenient grace, 
1640 Quarles Enchirid. iv. S3 Let not thy laughter hand- 
sell thy owne > Jest. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 141 r 3 
The hapless wit has his labours always to begin . . and one 
jest only raises expectation of another. 1864 Tennyson 
Aylmer’s F. 440 The jests, that flashed about the pleader’s 
room, Lightning of the hour. 

b. Irans/. Something the recital of which causes 
amusement ; a ludicrous event or circumstance. 

x 593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 132 A proper iest, and neuer 
heard before, That Suffolke should demand a whole 
Fifteenth. 2598 Merry IV. 11. ii. 216 Fat. Has Fords 
wife, and Pages wife acquainted each other, how they loue 
me. Out. That were a iest indeed. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
I. 32 Now I remember here of a pretty jest, for he and I 
going in {etc.}. 2737 Pofe Hqr. hp. 11. L 318 To complete 
the Jest, Old Edward’s Armour beams on Cibber's breast. 

G. a. The opposite of earnest or seriousness; 
trifling sport, fun. Chiefly in phrases, as in jest : 
not seriously, without serious intention, in joke, in 
fun. 

2552 T. Wilson Logikc (15S0) 63 Reascnyng in ieste after 
this sorte, and yet meanyng good earnest. 2593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, v. iii. 101 His eyes do drop no teares: his prayres 
are in iest. 1617 Moryson Jliu. »i. 83, 1 complaining lb erof 
to my Host, he between least and earnest replied [etc.}. 
1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 163 In loves 
schoole, wherein who-so studies in jest, may learne in good 
earnest 2838 Thirlwall Gteece xxxviii. V. 72 Epami- 
nondas .. never permitted himself to uttcra falsehood even 
in jest 2847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 541 The jest and earnest 
working side by side. 

b. Jesting, joking, merriment ; ridicule. 

2597 Bacon Ess., Discourse (Arb.) 26/2 Some thinges aie 
priuiledged from iest, namely Religion, matters of state, 
great persons, .. and any case that desemeth pittie. 2602 
Shaks. Ham. v. i. 204 Alas poote Yorick,. .a fellow of infinite 
lest, of most excellent fancy’. i 6 xz Milton L'AHcgt o :6 
Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee Jest and youthful 
Jollity. 2772 Junius Lett. xlix. 257 A hopeful subject of jest 
and merriment between them. 2854 Patmore Angelin Ho. 
r. it. ix. (2879) 231 In joyjs crown danced the feather jest. 

c. A thing that is not seiious or earnest ; a 
jocular affair. 

a 273a Gay Epitaph , Life is a jest, and all things shew it, 

I thought so once, and now I know it. 1822 Byron II enter 
17. i, Oh, thou world ! Thou art indeed a melancholy jc.*>t l 
7. A sportive action, prank, frolic ; a trick played 
in sport, a practical joke. Now rare . 

1578 N. Baxter Calvin on Jonah Compl. 3 Guy of War- 
wickc, Scoggins gests and Garganjua. 2590 Shaks. Mids. 

N. hi. ii. 239 Hold the sweet e iest \p: This sport well 
carried, shall be chronicled. 2623 Hey wood Braz. Age 
Wks. 1874 III. 238 If Vulcan in this ieast hath pleas’d the 
Gods, All his owne wrongs he freely can forgiue. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India .j* P. no March begins wilh a 
Licentious Week of Sports, .nor are they to be offended at 
any Jest or Waggery. 2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. {1854*60 
Students famous for their fo\c of a jest— set the college on 
fire, and burnt out the Professors. 

t 8 . An amusing or entertaining perfoimancc; 
a pageant, masque, masqueiade, or the like. Obs. 

*599 Kyd Sp. Trag. 1. (1602) Cj, But where is old 
Hieronymo our Marshall? He promised %s.. To grace our 
banquet with some pompous iest. Stage diteetion , Enter 
Hieronymo with a Drum, three Knightes. .then he fetches 
three Kinges, etc. 2601 M unday Doivnj C Earl Huntington 

1. iii. in HazL Dodsley VIII. 2x4 My rival. .Hath cross’d me 
in this jest, and at the court employs the players should 
have made us sport. 

9. An object of or matter for jesting or derision ; 
a laughing-stock. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. m. iii. 262 Why then make sport 
at me, then let me be your iest. 2606 Hieron Whs. I. 46 
[He] scometh "it, [the Word} and maketh a very ieast of iL 
2777 Sheridan Seh. Scaud. v. ii, To be the standing jest 
of all one’s acquaintance. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 1. v. f 6 
My father and mother u ere a_ standing jest. 1878 B. Taylor 
Dcukalion li. iii. 69 Lowly virtue is the jest of fools. 

10 Comb., as jest-killer , - monger ; + jest- mo ag- 
ing adj. ; jest -wise adv., in a jesting manner; 
jest-word, a word of jesting; traits f an object of 
jesting or ridicule (cf. byword]. 

2599 Marston Sco. Villanie III. xL 227 T"uscu5, that icst- 
mounging youth Who neredid ope his Apish Kcrmngtncuih 
But to retaile and broke anothers w it. iC3x W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 754 A witless iestmongcr. 18.. 
Joanna Bajllie (O.), Some witlings and jest-mongers Mill 
remain For fools to laugh at. 1843 Wihttiek Chr. Slate 11 
The jest-word of a mocking band. 1844 Mrs. Broumng 
Vis. Foets ccxli. Because Anacreon looked jest-misc. 

Jest (d^cst), v . Also 6 gcst(e, geost, ieste, 

(J - 7 ieast. ff. prec. : = Gkz>t of which this is 
a variant spelling.] 

f 1. intr. To tell a tale, to recite a romance. 

2340-2440 [see Gest v . 1 2}. 

2. intr. To utter gibes or taunts; to give utter- 
ance to ridicule ; to scoff, jeer, mock. 

XS26 Tindale 3 John 10 Ic-uynge on with malieieui 
wordcs. 1530 Palsgk- itsls, I geste, I rayle upon cr.e, je 
r.iffarde. 1 Io\ e nat hw coi.dy scions for he uotli tut ic*tc 
upon other men- 2535 Coserdale Job xxvii. 33 TUn 
cfappe men their hor»dci*at him, vee and least of him. 25^3 
WinJet Four Scoir Thu Quest. Wks. ilZS l. 73 schaw 
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Sour arrogance only . . to lw lacliin and gestit at. 1C60 F. 
Brooke tr. Lc Blanc's Trav. Ho., made an oath he 
would never jest at spirits again. 

b. tram. To jeer at ; to ridicule ; to banter. 

1721 Rams.vv Content 248 Be not aghast ; Come briskly 

on, you’ll jest them when they're past;. Merc empty 
spectres. 1775 Adair Anar. lud. 427, I jested them in 
commending the swiftness of their horses. 1800 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag.Vlll. 728 Mock’d by the madman, jested 
by the fool. 1830 James Darnlcy xx, He jested his com- 
panion upon his gravity. 

3 . intr. To speak or act in a trilling manner 
or not seriously ; to trifle. 

1530 Palsgk. 562/1, I gest, I bourde or trvfyll with one, 
ie botirde. I sayditnat m good earnest, I dyd but ..jeste 
with you. 1560 Daus tr. Slc/dane's Comm. 63 b, God for- 
bydde I should iestcin these weyghtie matters. X607SMAKS. 
Cor. I. iii. 103 Verily I do not icst with you; there came 
newes from him last night. 1650 Fuller Pisgalt H.xiii. 
270 The most sportfull iishes dare not jest with the edged- 
tools of this Dead-sea. a 1873 LvttoN Pausanias l.i. (1876) 
51 * Jest not, Pausanias ; you will find me in earnest 
answered Uliades, doggedly. ^ 

4 . intr. To say something amusing or facetious ; 
to make witty or humorous remarks; to joke. 

3553 T. Wilson Rhct. (1580) 137 Other can icstc at large, 
and tell a rounde tale plcasauntly. 2642 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. 1. 3 j Now was Sevenis the Kmpcrour, an 
Einpcrour of Ins own name, as . they jested upon him, 
Severe was his name, and severe his nature. 37x0 Stekle 
Tatter No. 215 ra Because Mirth is agreeable, another 
thinks fit eternally to jest. X725 Ramsay Gent. She/h. in, 
tv, Well jested, Symon. 3855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. 
IV. 97 He drank : he jested : lie was again the Dick Talbot 
who had diced and revelled with Grammont. 

f b. intr. To disport or amuse oneself ; to 
make merry ; ? to act in a masque or play, Obs . 

1593 Smaks. Rich. II. L iii. 95 As gentle, and as iocond, 
as to iest, Go I to fight. 3633 J. Hayyvarp tr. Biotuli's 
Eromcnct 29 To the end that those of the House .. 
seeing them jest (beating one the other with pillowcs) might 
beleeve that thence began the first noise. 

c. quasi-/rt 7 //j., usually with adverb or phrase 
expressing result. 

a 3563 G. Cavendish JVolsey (1893) 214 The matter was 
gested and laughed owte mcrylye. *634 Massinger Very 
Woman v. iv, Do not jest thyself Into the danger of a 
father’s anger. 1733 Stkele Sped . No. 358 f x Thus 
they have jested themselves stark naked, and ran into the 
Streets, and frighted Women. 1803 Oracle in Spirit^ Pub. 
Jrnls. (1803) Vi. 291, I have jested away all my friends. 
38x1 Lamb Ess., Edax on Appetite, That freak, .jested me 
out of a good three hundred pounds a year. 

Jest, variant of Gist sb. 3 , Jkt sbA 
J est-book (d^e’stbnk). [f. Jest sb. + Book sb J 
A book of jests or amusing stories. 

3750 H. Walpole Lett. (1845) II. 367 You will think 
my letters are absolute jest-and-story books. 3781 Cowper 
Truth 30 7 The Scripture was his jest-book, whence he 
drew Bons-mots to gall the Christian and the Jew. 1876 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 58 Various collections of jest- 
books, as those containing the jokes of Bertaldo and 
Gonnella. 

t Je'st-ea’rnest. Obs. In phr. in jest-earnest ; 
in earnest under colour of jesting. 

1642 Fuller Holy £ Prof. SI. v. ii. 362 Such blows in 
jest-earnest are most dangerous. 2660 — Mixt Contempt. 
(1841) 200 Hereupon one in jest-earnest said, that formerly 
they put down bishops and deans, and now they had put 
down chapters too. 

Jestse*. rare. [f. Jest v. + -ee : cf. Jester.] 
One who is the object of a jest ; a butt. 

2759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xii, The Mortgager and 
Mortgagee differ .. not more in length of purse, than the 
Jester and Jestee do in that of memory. 2831 FrascPs 
Mag. IV. 180 ‘Immense arrogance shout the eclipsed; 

4 unprofitable jests ’, grunt the jestees. 

Jester (d^e’st oi). Forms: 4-5 iestour, (6 
iesturo), 6 gostor, -av, {Sc. geister), (7 gestor), 
6-7 ieaster, iester, 7- jester. . [f. Jest v. + -e it 1 ; 
a variant spelling of Gester.J 

1 . A professional reciter of romances, arch. 

- C *3&>-i496 [see G ester]. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles it, 
n, Harper’s strain And jester's tale went round in vain. 
a 18S1 Mrs. Browning Summing up in Italy viii, Some 
pale feudal jester. 

2 . A mimic, buffoon, or merry-andrew; any pro- 
fessed maker of amusement, esp. one maintained in 
a prince’s court or nobleman's household. 

[01362 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 565 Cuidam Istrioni 
Jestour Jswdewyne in festo Natalis DVi, 32. 4 d.] c 1510 
Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Eiij, Seke not to get 
glory nor lawdes vnto thee Of a common gester or bourder 
hauing name. 1531 Robinson tr. More's Utop . j. (3895) 77 
The cardinal .. sent away the iester by a preuy beck. 2569 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 133 To Locke wood, the Quen’s 
Iester ijr. 1573-80 Baret^/tc G 164 A Gester, or dizard 
faining and counterfeiting all men’s gestures, pantomi- 
vtus. 1694 Luttrell Brief Rel. 13 ’Nov. (1857) III. 
399 Mr. Henry Killigrew has a warrant to be jester to the 
King, with .£300 per ann. to be setled on him. 1763-71 H. 
Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) V. 66 A small whole 
length of Archee, the king’s^ jester. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 
262 The jester was now a higher personage than the fool. 

3 . One who jests, or speaks’ or acts in jest ; a 
person given to uttering jests or witticisms ; a joker. 

c 2520 More Plats Wks. 11/x The flesh chaungeth . . the 
rauenous extorcioner in to a wolfe,. ,y® mocking gester in to 
an ape. 1530 Palsgr. 224/2 Gestar a scoffer, raillevr. 
2598 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. 1. 228, I heare the Parson is no 
Iester. 2605 — Lear v. iii. 71 Iesters do oft proue Pro- 
phets. 2738 Young Love Fame it. 124 Dull is the jester, 
when the joke’s unkind. 1866 Lowell Bigloso Papers 


Introd., There is no imputation that could be more galling 
to any man’s self-respect than that of being a mere jester. 
Hence Jo atorahip, the office of a jester. 

1858 Doran Crt . Fools X34 Patch was thus promoted to 
a court jcsterslrip, 1899 Academy 3 June 610/2 The 
triumph of my career was a jcitcrslup to a bishop. 
Jestorn(e, obs, forms of Jazeiunt. 

Je’stful, a. [Sec -ful.J Full of jesting. 

2831 Fraser's Mag. II. 695 His courteous, though quaint 
and jestful manners. 1893 Welsh Rcz>. 1 . 756 Though my 
tones were jestful, I felt in reality little mirth. 

f Jeati'cular, a. Obs. »Gestjcular 1. 

1629 T. Monutct: A Pol. Schoolc-masters C vij b, A young 
man who will vse verbal! and icsticular complements. 
Jesticulation, obs. form ol Gesticulation. 
Jesting (dje'sthj), vbf. sb. [f. Jest v. + -ingI.] 
The action of the vb. Jest; joking, pleasantry; 
trilling; ridicule. 

1536 TindaLE Eplt. v. 4 Nether folishe talkyng, nether 
gestingc. 2548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 25 For 
thy icstyngcs and songes [thou hast) continuall wepyng. 
2606 Shaks. Tr. *5" C!r. L ii. 224 Lookc you wliat hacks 
arc on his Helmet. . . There's no icsting. a 1679 IIomiES 
Rhct. ti. xiv. (j68i) 7: Jesting is witty contumely. 1700 
Drvden Pal. tf Are. I. 285 Jesting, said Arcitc, suits 
but ill with pain. 2891 F. M. Crawford Cigarette-Makers 
Rom. i. Vjera cast an imploring look on Dumnoff, as 
though beseeching him not to continue his jesting. 

aitrib. 1573-80 Barct A tv. I 32, I had almost fallen 
into a shrewd sporting, or testing matter, ere I was ware. 
2723 AruuTiinot John Bull m. it, A rope and a noose arc 
no jesting matters l 2855 Macau lay Hat. Eng. xv. (1889) 
II. 175 He will find that these arc no jesting matters. 

Jesting ppl. a. [f. Jest v. + -ijjg-.J 

That jests; jocose ; trifling; f scoffing, jeering. 

2551 Robinson tr. More's Utopia 1. (1895) 73 A ccrtcln 
iestmg parasite, or scoffer. 2635 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 
499 What is Truth; said jesting Pilate; And would not 
stay for -an Answer. 1700 Dhyden Pal. fy Arc. 1. 284 
Speakst thou in earnest, or in jesting vein 7 2868 Freeman 
1 Norm. Cong. II. viiu 2S7 In revenge for a jesting and 
not very intelligible ballad sung against him, 
Jo-sting-baam. Building. A beam introduced 
into a building for ornament, not for use. 

In mod. Piets. 

Jestingly (d.^e-stiqli), aJv. [f. Jestinc ppl. a. 
+ -LY -.] In a jesting manner ; by way of joke 
or merriment ; in jest, not seriously. 

2568 Grafton Citron . II. 58 The king rcceyvcd him after a 
ccrtaync mancr . . taunting him icstingly and merits'. 2647 
H. More Song of Soul m. ir. xii. Thus jestingly he Hung 
out what was true. 172a Dc Foe Relig. Courlsh. i. ii. (1840) 
38 He told me be kept a chaplain, and jestingly told me, he 
was devout enough for all the rest of the house. 2883 Fhoude 
in Mrs. Carlyles Lett. II. 356 She had taken the harder 
parts of her lot lightly and jestingly. 

+ Je'3ting-3tock. Obs. [f. Jesting vb!. sb. 
+ Stock sb. ; cf. gazing-stock, laughing-stock.'] An 
object of jest or ridicule ; a laughing-stock. 

1535 Coverdale Job xvii. 6, I am his gestinge stocke. 
1577 tr. BulliugePs Decades (1592) 214 Wee are to all the 
heathen a icsting stocke to laugh at. 2633 Massinger City 
Madam iv. iv, He’s your ‘kind brother* now; but yester- 
day, Your slave and jesting.stock. 

Jestour, Jestraunt, obs. ff. Jesteb, Jazerant. 
tJo'Stress. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Jester + -ess.] 
A female jester. 

3557 TottclVs Mise. (Arb.) 377 O Temerous tauntres that 
defigntes in toyes, ., Ianglyng iestres, depraueres of iwctc 
ioyes. 

Jesture, obs. form of Gesture. 

+ Je'STlist. Obs. rare. [See -1ST.] = next, 1. 
1603 H. Ely in Archpriest Cotitrov. (1898) II. 200 This 
said Runagatejesuist. c 3645 Howell Lett. (1655) IV. xli. 
35 Giving advice, .to expell the Jesuists. 

Jesuit (d^e-zi//,it), sb. Also 6-7 -ite. [ad. 
mod. l^.JesiiTta, f.Jesii-s + -Tta: see - ite.] 

1 . A member of the 4 Society of Jesus*, a Roman 
Catholic order founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1 533, 
and sanctioned by Paul IV in 1540. 

The object of the Society was to support and defend the 
Roman Church in its struggle with the x6th c. Reformers, 
and to propagate the faith among the heathen. The 
stringent organization of the Order soon rendered it very 
powerful, and brought it into _ collision with the civil 
authority even in Roman Catholic countries, from many of 
which its members have at times been expelled. The secret 
power of the organization, and the casuistical principles 
maintained by many of its representatives, and generally 
ascribed to the body as a^ whole, have rendered its name 
odious not only in English, but in French and other 
languages, and have given rise to sense 2, and to the oppro- 
brious sense attached to Jesuitical, Jesuitry , and other 
derivatives. 

1559 m Cecil Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 253 Y e multi- 
tud of Iesuitts and setninaryes secrettly comen intoy® realm. 
1565 T. Stapleton Fartr. Faith 52* The deuoute and lerned 
company of the Iesuites, men prouidedofGod bothe to staie 
heresy and to enlarge Christendom. 1583 Stubbes Anat . 
Abus. h. (2882) 6 The diuels agents .. by the name of 
Iesuites .. a name verie blasphemously deriued from the 
name of Iesus. _ 2588 Hunsdon in Border Papers (1894) I. 
367 The suffering of the Bisshope of Doubleane and a 
nombre of Jessewittes within his realme. s6oa T. Fitz- 
Herbert Apol. 47 a, Against a Martyn Luther and his 
cursed crue of vitious Apostates he raysed an Ignatius de 
Loyola with his blessed company, of vertuous, and Apos- 
tolical priests, commonly called Iesuites. 1647 Cowley 
Mistr., Prophet \ i. Teach Jesuits that have traveled far, to 
Lye, Teach Fire to burn, and Winds to blow. __ »76g 
Blackstone Comm. IV. viii. 304 We might call to witness 
the black intrigues of the Jesuits, so lately triumphant 


over Christendom, but now universally abandoned by even 
the Roman catholic powers. 2838 Macaulay Est , Temple 
(1887) 445 That new biood of Qxoman sectaries who unite 
the worst parts of the Jesuit to the worst parts of the 
Orangeman. 2846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (185,) 
II. 253 The only class of Christians at present proscriud 
on account of religious opinions are the Jesuits, and 
members of orders bound by monastic or religious vows, 

2 . transf A dissembling person; a prevaricator, 
1640 A. Leighton Pet. to Parlt. in Chandler Hist. Pcntc. 
(1736) 367 Apprehended in Black-Fryers, . , and . . dragged 
along (and all the way reproached by the name of Jesuit and 
Tr ai 1 0 r). 1693 Washington t r. Mil ton's Def. Pop. iii. AI.'s 
Wks. (1851) 90 Your self arc more a Jesuit than he, nay 
worse than any of that Crew. 2777 J. Adams in Faut.Lctl. 
(2876) 306 To humble the pride of some Jesuits, who call 
themselves Quakers. 3851 Gallenga Italy 45 Hcwasbim- 
sclf a Tchuit in all but the cunning. 3878 N, Amer. Rro. 
CXXvI. 504 The political Jtsuitsof thcSouth. 

2 . A kind of dress worn by ladies in the latter 
part of the 18th century : see quot. 1883. 

2767 Trial Ld. Grosvenor (Farrholt). 1775 Misc.ln Ann. 
Reg. 193/3 Under the titles of hats, bonnets, sacks, Jesuits, 
brunswicks, poloncscs, muffs, &c. 2885 Fairhclt'sCcshimt 
Eng. (cd. 3) Gloss,, Jesuit, a dress worn by ladies in 1767, 
buttoning up to the neck, a kind of indoor morning gown. 
4 . atlrib. and Comb. a. aitrib. or adj. 'that is 
a Jesuit ; of or belonging to the Society of Jesus ; 
Jesuitical, b. Comb., as Jesuit -founder, 
i6jt Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 272, I had beeoe read- 
ing the life and precepts of Ignatius Leiola the Iesuite- 
founder. 2660 F. Ui-ooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 215 Instructed 
by the Jcsnitc Fathers. 1764 Churchill Gotham il 394 If 
..from the Jesuit school some precious knave Conviction 
feign’d. 1844 H. H. Wilson Ihit. India I. 475 To the 
Jesuit missionaries succeeded those of the Lutheran church. 

c. Special gcnitivnl combinations. Jesuits’ 
bark, the medicinal bark of species of Cinchona , 
Peruvian bark (introduced into Europe from the 
Jesuit Missions in S. America); also applied to 
the bark of Iva fruUsccns {False or Bastard 
Jesuits' bark). Jesuits' drops, ‘name given to 
a preparation of garlic, Peruvian balsam, and sar- 
saparilla * (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1835). Jesuits' 
nut, a name for the seed of Trapa natans. 
J Jesuits* powder (F. poudre des J/suites), an 
old name for powdered Peruvian bark. Jesuits' 
tea, an infusion of the leaves of Psoralea glan- 
dulosa , a South American leguminous shrub. 

2694 Salmon Bate's Disk. (1723) 250/2 Ccrttx Feruvianus 
or *JcsuiLs Bark in fine Powder newly made. 1714 Phil. 
Trans. XXIX. 48 Three Ounces of Jesuits Bark. 1360 J* 
Leb Introd. Bot. App. 305 False Jesuit’s Bark, Iva. 2799 
J. Robertson Agrie. Perth 316 A gentleman, .told me, that 
a little warm milk with some Jesuit bark would cure the 
trembling. 2880 C R. Markham Pcnro. Bark 14 In 
1670 these fathers sent parcels of the powdered bark to 
Rome... Hence the name of ^$0115^3™:*, and ‘Cardinal s 
bark ’. * 783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. 1 1. 328 He had for a month 
before been taking “Jesuit's drops and other quack medi- 
cines. 1866 Treas.Bot. xi6i/i The seeds., of I\ropa] natans 
—called “Jesuit's nuts at Venice, and Chatrigne d’Eau by the 
French— are ground into flour and made into bread 
parts of Southern Europe. 2659 Merc. Pol. No. 553 Aavt., 
/The Feavcr bark, commonly called the “Jesuites powder 
which is so famous for the cure of all manner of agues, a 2725 
Burnet Oxun Time m. (1724) I. 474 The fits did nonreturn 
after the King [Cbas. II] took Quinquina, called m Lng; 
land the Jesuits p cruder. 28 66 Treas. Bot. 935/2 In Chili 

the leaves of P[sora/ea] glandulosa, there called Culen,are 
used as a substitute for tea under the name of Jesuits 
Tea; but their infusion, .appears to be valued more lor its 
medicinal properties. 

J e’Sllit, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
f I. intr. To act the Jesuit. Obs. rare. 

1601 Arch fir. Controv. (1898) II. 164 Yf we would have 
Jesuited and caried so small a respect to charity. 

i* 2 . trans. To make a Jesuit of; to imbue with 
Jesuit principles. Chiefly in pa. pple. Obs, 

2602 (title) Important Considerations which ought to 
move all Trve and sovnd Catholickcs. who are not wholly 
Jesuited. 26zr in Crt. <5- Times Jas. I (2849) II. 2 74 H e ,s 
. .popishly affected, and even jesuited. 

3 . 'To dose with Jesuits’ hark : see prec. 4 c. 
Obs. nonce-use . . 

2689 Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, iv. 32 The course 0 
bleeding.. purging and Jesuiting. . . * 

4 . Used by Freeman for: To alter (an ancicn 
church) into the Renaissance style, in which the 
Jesuits commonly built their churches, c 1560-1000. 

187a Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life <$■ f e J 1 ’ 

II. 59 St. Michael’s has been Jesuited inside. 1876 • 

Sk., Ancona 255 That [taste] which condemned the no 
transept and the crypt below it to be mercilessly Jesuit • 
2892 Sk. fr. French Trav. Ser. iv. 76 A systematic 
Jesuiting which the church underwent, 
t Jesuit ai, a. Obs. rare. = Jesuitical 1. 

2672 Stillingfl. Idol. Ch. Rome (ed. 2) 374 What spig 
the Jesuital order bears to the authority of Bishops. 

t Je’snited, a. Obs. [f. J bsuit sb. or v. + 

Made or become a Jesuit ; influenced or connp 
by Jesuits; imbued with the principles or char- 
acter of the Jesuits; .Jesuitical, (Frequent in 
17 th c.) f 

2601 A. Copley (title) An Answere to a Letter 0 
Iesuited Gentleman. 1660 T. M. Hist, Indepena. • 

Sir Henry Vane himself with his Jesuited and p°ys 
breath sought to infect him. a 2726 Blackall Dtsc.i • 
v. 20 Wks. 1723 I. 226 A Jesuited Papist... may think 
he does God and Religion good Service, by rms» ? . 
Rebellion against his Prince, whom he accounts a Her 
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1834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. 1. 139 Denouncing him as the most 
Resulted Papist alive, and stating that he retained a Jesuit 
in his house. 

Jesuitess (d^e'zwjites). [f. Jesuit sb. 4- -ess : 
cf. F - jJsuilesse.] A female Jesuit ; a member of 
an order of nuns established on the principles of 
the Jesuits, but not recognized by papal authority, 
and suppressed by Pope Urban VIII. 

1600 W. \Vatson t Dccacordon (1602) 44 You shall haue a 
yong lesuitesse ready to die in his face, to cast the house out 
at the window. 1616 Sir D. Carleton Lett. (1775) 68 Mrs. 
Ward and her fellow. .at Liege . . having bought a house. . 
which they intend to make a college of Jesuitesses. 1645 
Evelyn Diary 6 May, There was now at Rome one Mrs. 
Ward, an English devotee, who much solicited for an Order 
of Jesuitesses. i8p3 Weekly Reg. 9 July 43 The Congrega- 
tion popularly miscalled Jesuitesses was suppressed by 
Urban VIII. in 1631. 

Jesuitic (d^ezi«|i-tik), a. Now rare. [f. as 
prec. + -10 : cf. F . jisuitique^ 

1. =next, x. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 254 The other secret 
directors of the Jesuitic interest. i883 Biblioth. Sacra Jan. 
104 The Jesuitic maxim, that 4 he who has the schools has 
the future'. 

2 . =next, 2. 

164*3 ^R. Baillie Cattierb: Self convict. Postscr. 2 In these 
Jesuiticke arts ye prove soexcelent. 1788 H. Walpole in 
Walpoliana , Caution to yng. Auth. 23 Pope was, per- 
haps, too refined and Jesuitic a professor of authorship. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (1858) 361 A hypocrite shrouding 
himself in confused Jesuitic jargon ! 

Jesuitical (dgeziwtrtikal), a. [See -xoal.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Jesuits ; belonging to 
the Society of Jesus ; Jesuit 

_ t6oo\V, Watson Dccacordon (1602) 230 The most dangerous 
infections, and. .irremedilesse poyson of the Iesuiticall doc- 
trine. 1647 Mass. Col. Rcc. (1854) III. 112 The secrit 
practises of those of the Jesuiticall order. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. hi. x.413 The behaviour of the Magistrates, .at Canton, 
sufficiently refutes these Jesuitical fictions. 1837 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. hi. iv. § ^Productions so little regarded as those 
of the Jesuitical casuists. 

2 . Having the character ascribed to the Jesuits ; 
deceitful, dissembling; practisingequivocation, pre- 
varication, or mental reservation of truth. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 530 Easie it may be 
indeed to seared Iesuiticall Consciences, that account 
Treason Religion. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 13 July, 
All which Mr. Lismahago answered with a sort of Jesuitical 
reserve. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit . II. xxiii. 288 The low 
cunning and Jesuitical trick with which she deludes her 
husband. 1871 Smiles Charac. vii. (1876) 207 Their 
Jesuitical cleverness in equivocation. 

Jesuitically, ado. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In a 
Jesuitical manner; with equivocation or mental 
reservation ; with cunningly dissembled policy. 

1624 F. White Repl. Fisher S70 Your protestation.. must 
be vnderstood lesuitically, with mentall limitation. 1726 Am- 
herst Terra ? Fil. xxxiii.177 If you have ever so many ugly 
[qualities], they will be either palliated, or jesuitically inter- 
preted into good ones. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Fug. xiv. III. 
453 To reason more Jesuitically than the Jesuits themselves. 

t Je’SUitisli, a. Obs. [See-iSHl.] Belonging 
to, or characteristic of, the Jesuits ; Jesuitical. 

x6oo W. Watson Dccacordon (1602) 242 His most Turkish, 
Iesuitish, Puritanian, and barbarous designements. 16x4 
Bp, Hall Recoil. Treat. 524 The ten Patriarchs of the 
Iesuitish Religion. 2 695 Sage Article Wks. 2844 I. 303 
Disingenuous and Jesuitish fetches. 

Jesuitism (dge'zi/qituz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism : 
cf. F. jdsuitisine.] 

1 . The system, doctrine, principles, or practice 
of the Jesuits. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless CatJt. 254 It is one 
point of Iesuitisme. 1817 Lady Morgan France v. (1818) 
II. 49 In their contests on Jansenism and Jesuitism^ 2862 
Max Muller Chips (1880) I. ix. 185 Even Christianity has 
been depraved into Jesuitism and Mormonism. 

2 . Principles or practice of such a character as 
those ascribed to the Jesuits ; Jesuitry. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1S64) 54 After this they tried 
experiments : First by poyson, and this was the lesuites 
Iesuitisme. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 751 A piece of 
Protestant Jesuitism, quite worthy of Loyola. 1863 King- 
lake Crimea (1876) I. xii. 193 The mere inverted Jesuitism 
of a man resoivea to do good that evil might come. 

3 . A Jesuitical quibble or equivocation, rare. 

2749 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Method. 1 <5* Papists (2754! I. 

IL xxxiii, Be open and sincere, ' consistent and uniform. 
Affect not Jesuitisms. 2781 S. A, Peters Hist. Conn . 289, 

I hope Mr. Neal did not mean to_ quibble, as the New- 
Englanders generally do, by a Jesuitism, viz. that religion is 
peaceable and admits not of quarrels. 

Jesuitize (dgeVitqitabz), v. [See -ize.] 

1 . intr. To play the Jesuit ; to propound Jesui- 
tical doctrines. 

*644 R. Harwood K. David's Sonet. 24 Either the Jesuite 
doth Platonize, or Plato did Jesuitize, when he first sent 
abroad his Decs intermedios. 2823 Blackiu. .l/^. XVIU. 
234 The opinions of universities either Jesuitizing like 
Bossuct, or trembling before the coming storm. 

2 . tratis. To imbue with Jesuit principles; to 
make Jesuitical. Hence Je*suitized ppl. a. 

1679 c. Nesse Ant id. Popery 25 1 Which all jesuitiz’d 
papists have received. 2830 Southey in Q. Re v. XI. III. 
3* .How nearly Jesuitixea Christianity had become the 
ruling religion in Japan. 1SS5 MRS. H. Ward tr. Amiefs 
7ml. II. 93 A population jesuitised by education. 
Jesuitocracy (-j?*krasi). nonce-wd. [See-citAcr.] 
The rule or government of Jesuits. 


2852 Kingsley Yeast v, Results of a century of Jesuito- 
cracy, as they were represented on the French stage in the 
year 2793. 

t Je*suitrice, -trix. Obs . [irreg. f. Jesuit 
sb., after Fr. fem. agent-nouns in trice , Lat. -trix.] 
= Jesuitess. 

1629 Wadsworth Eng. Span. Pilgr. iii. 30 These . . are 
growne to a faction, about the Iesuitrices or wandring 
Nuns, some allowing, some disliking them vtterly. c 2665 
R. Carpenter Prague. Jesuit 27/2 You have seen Mrs. Ward 
and her Jesuitrices, as tender-hearted people call them. 
Jesuitry (d3e*zw,itri). [f. Jesuit sb. + -ry.] 

1 . The principles, doctrine, or practices of the 
Jesuits, or such as are ascribed to them ; subtle 
casuistry or prevarication ; the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means. 

2832 Coleridge Table T. (1851) 190 The honest German 
Jesuitry of Dobrizhoffer. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rett. I II. il vii, 
Justifying, motivant, that most miserable word of theirs, by 
some brief casuistry and jesuitry. 2847 G. E. Corrie 3 May 
in Holroyd Mem. xi. (2890) 249. 2892 Sidgwick Elem. 
Politics 196 The general indignation caused by Jesuitry. 

2 . nonce-use. (See Jesuit v. 4.) 

z83x Freeman Subj. Venice, Zara 130 The triforium has 
an air of Jesuitry ; but it seems to be genuine, only more or 
less plastered. 

J eSUS (d^rzi/s). [a. L. Jesii-s, a. Gr. Tquouy, ad. 
late Heb. or Aram, jnti' yeshuda , Jeshua , for the 
earlier snuirr y'hoshutis., Jehoshua or Joshua (ex- 
plained as ‘ Jah (or Jahvch) is salvation J : cf. TwW' 
y* shus.dk ‘salvation, deliverance’, and Matt.i. 21), 
a frequent Jewish personal name, which, as that of 
the Founder of Christianity, has passed through Gr. 
and L. into all the languages of Christendom. 

In OE. rendered by hsblend ‘ saviour ’ (see Healend); but 
during the ME. period regularly used in its OF. (objective) 
form lesu (Jcsu). The (L. nom.) form Jesus (Jesus) was 
rare in ME., hut became the regular Eng. form in 16th c. 
Yet in Tindale’s New Test, 2525-34, the form lesu was 
generally used where the Gr. has the Vulgate lesu, 

in the vocative and oblique cases. This was, as a rule, 
retained by Coverdale 2535, and in the Great Bible 2539, also, 
in the vocative instances, in the Bishops' Bible 1568 ; but in 
representing the Gr. oblique cases, thishas I ecus, lesu 
disappeared from the Geneva 2557 (exc. in one place), and 
from the Rhemish 2582, and the version of 2612. Jcsu was 
frequent in the earlier forms of the Book of Common Prayer, 
ana survives in one jilace; in later use it occurs in hymns, 
rarely in nom. or obj., but frequently in the vocatite. In 
hymns, the possessive Jesus' is commonly sung (d^rzinz). 

In ME. the name was rarely written in full, being .usually 
represented by the abbreviations ihu, and ihc, ihs, ihus, or 
iftu, etc. : see IHS. These have been commonly expanded 
by modern editors as Ihesu, ihesus , forms which occur 
occasionally in MSS. and in early 26th c. printed books.] 

1 . The proper name. 

a 2x73 Cott. Horn. 235 Ures hlafordes to-cyme Jjcs helendes 
icru [ed. ihrru] cristcs. c 2240 Ureisun in Lamb. Horn. 
200 lesu soS god, soS mon, & so# meidenes bern. Ibid. 
202 pet mei lesu pis baldeliche seggen to he. 2377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. Prol. 265 Were here a belle on here bei3, bi Icru 
[ed. Ih«u], as me thynketh, Men myjte wite where ]>ri 
went, and.awei renne. Ibid. 111. 154 Bi hvrus [ed. Ihesus ), 
with here ieweles, $owre iusticesshe shendeth. C1435 Torr. 
Portugal 1450 For I«u love that died on rood. 2526 Tindale 
Matt. i. 2 The boke off the generacion off Ihesus Christ. 
[So i. 26 ; elsewhere usually lesus.] — Matt . viii. 29 O lesu 
the sonne off God. [So Coverd., Great B-, Bps'., Geneva ; | 
Rhem., and x6ix lesus.] — Luke xv ii. 23 lesu master, have 
mercy on vs. [So Cov., Gr., Bps'.’, Gen., Rh., 1612 lesus.] 
[So also Acts vii. 59.] — Luke xviii. 38 lesus the sonne of 
David, have mercy on me. [Cov., Gr., Bps'. lesu ; Gen., etc. 
lesus.]— Ret>. xxii. 20 Even soo: come lorde lesu [so Cov., 
Gr. ; Bps'., Gen., etc. lesus.]— Luke viii. 28 What have I to 
do wyth the lesus the sonne off the moost hyest ? [So all 
later versions.] — Rev. xxii. 2r The grace of oure lorde lesus 
[1334 lesu, so Cov., Gr. ; Gen., Bps'., etc. lesus] Christ lie 
with you all. — Rom. xv. 17 Wheroff I maye reioysein Christ 
lesu. [So Cov., Gr. ; Gen., Bps'., etc. lesus.] — xv. 30 For oure 
lorde lesu [2534 lesus: so all later versions] Christcs sake. 
2544 Supplic. to Hen. VIII (E.E.T.S.) 57 Through thy Sone 
Ihesus Christe. 255a Bk. Com. Prayer, Gen. Confess n 
According to thy promyses declared vnto mankyndc, in 
Christe lesu oure Lorde, [So in mod. Pr. Bk.] _ 2633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Jcsu, Jesu is in my heart, his sacred 
name Is deeply carved there. 2676 Etheredge Man of Mode 
m. i. Wks. (1888) 283 Jesu! madam, what will your mother 
think Is become of you ? 2740 C. Wesley Hymn, J esu, lover 
of my soul, Let me to thy bosom fly. 2779 Cowper OJney 
Hymns xlix. 2 Lord, my soul with pleasure springs When 
Jesus’ name I hear. 2827 Keble Chr. Y.. Sfi Stephen's 
Day v, Jesu, do Thou my soul receive. x83x N. T. (R.V.) 
John xiu 9 They came, not for Jesus’ [xfixx Ic-sus] sake only. 

f 2 . A figure or representation of Jesus Christ, 
as a Cbucieix or Ecce Homo, or an emblem or 
device such as the letters IHS, etc. Obs. 

2487 Will of Laurence (Somerset Ho.), My Jhus of gold. 

3 . alt rib. and Comb , as Jesus-tvorshipper \ Jesus- 
likt adj. ; Jesus day, the festival of tfie Name of 
Jesus, 7 Aug.; Jesus mass, a votive mass in 
honour of the Name of Jesus. 

2540 Ihc masse [see IHS]. 234^ Ace, in Sharp Cov. Myst. 
(1825) 314 Paid to be mynstrell on Jhtsus day at Smyths 
tavern xij*f. 164* Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. xi. 40 He is ( 
not afraid to call Christians Iesu-worshippers. a 17x1 Ken j 
Urania Poet. Wks. 27 21 IV. 474 No Grace on cartli more j 
Jesus-like appears Than Charity. iS S6 A rchxol. Can liana j 
XVI. p. I viii. The Jesus altar and Tesus ma«s are often men- 
tioned in wills of parishioners [of Sandwich]. 

Jesyne, variant of Gesixe Obs., childbed. 

Jet (d^et), sb. 1 and a. Forms : a. 4-5 geto, 
4-6 geet, 4-7 get, 5 geete, geyto, geitt, 5-6 


gett, 6 gette, gete, goytt, (gnto, giotto), 6-7 
geat(e. £. 4-6 ieet, 5 iet(e, 6-7 ieit, ieate, iet, 
6-8 jent, jott, 7 jette, 7- jot. [ME. a. O F.jaict 
(12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), jayet (F. Jais) L. 
gagdlts, a. Gr. y ay art]? : see Gag ate. In Bn. git. 
The Eng. may partly represent the OF. fcm.Jaye/e, 
geUte , "Walloon gay etc (Godef.).] 

A. sb. 1 . A hard compact black form of * brown 
coal’ or lignite, capable of receiving a brilliant 
polish. It is used in making toys, buttons, and 
personal ornaments; and has the property of attract- 
ing light bodies when electrified by rubbing. 

a. a 1387 Shunt. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 22 Gagates, 
lapis est qui trahtt palcas et cortices tritici, i. gect. 2398 
1 REVISA Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlix. (lollcm. MS.), Get is 
calde Gagates, and is a boystous ston. c 1420 PallacL on 
Husb. iv. 694 Take oxon yonge . . Their lippes and their 
eyen blank as gete. 1502 Arnolde Citron. (1811) 191 By 
troy weyght is bought and solde golde syluer pcrlys gettc. 
2523 Douglas Here is x. iii. 40 The bJak terebynihine 
Growis by Orycia, and, as the geit dois sclijmc. 2599 
Dallam Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 80 Neagers that wearc as 
blacke as geate. a 2661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 392 
U he virtues of gcat are hitherto concealed. x683 K. Holme 
Armoury m. 352/2 Get, a stone,.. some write Jeat. 

A c 2386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 41 His Coomb was redder 
than the fyn coral.. His byte was blak and as the Icet 
[v.rr. let, gete] it shoon. 2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 25 
A peyre of smale bedys of jeet. 2637 Trapp Comm. Esther 

1. p Having faculty attractive with the Jcat, and retentive 
with the Adamant. 2784 CowrEit Task 1. 122 The bramble, 
black as jet. 2838 James Robber i, The buttons were of 
polished jet. 2873 lire's Diet. Arts II 1. 8 Jet occurs in the 
Upper Lias shale in the neighbourhood of Whitby in York- 
shire, in which locality this beautiful substance has been 
worked for many hundred years. 2894 Roscoe St Schor- 
lemmer CItcm. I. 688 Jet is a black variety of brown coal, 
compact in texture, and taking a good polish. Hence it is 
largely used in jewellery. 

+ b. A piece of jet. Obs . 

JS58 B. Jonson Ev. Man hi Hum. m. iii, Your lustre 
loo'll . . Draw courtship to you, as a iet doth strawes. 
2607 Hevwood Fayre Maydc Wks. 1S74 II. 35 The drawing 
vertue of a sable jcat. 

e. dial. Cannel-coal, bituminous shale. 

. l8 93. Norlhumbld. Gloss., Jeat, jead, jit, cannel coal, 
bituminous shale, jet. 
t 2 . Black marble. Obs. 

c 2440 Sir Degrcv. 2461 Alle wallus of geete, 2592 
Greene Maiden’s Dr. 2, I saw a silent spring railed in with 
jeat, C2620 T. Robinson Mary Magd. 11 The battclmcnU 
of smoothest Ictt were made. 2643 J. Raymond ll Mcr curio 
I tat. 95 [A statue of] Seneca bleeding to death, of Jet. 

3. The colour of jet; a deep glossy black. 
c 2450 Songs «J- Carols (1856) 31 His comb is of red corel, 
his tayil is of get. 1637 Milton Lycidas 244 The pansy 
freaked with jet 2722 Steele Sped. No. 41 *3 Never Man 
was enamoured.. of. the bright Jett of her Hair. 1850 
Dobell /? cw/tf//i. Poet. Wks. 1875 I.3 Closer yet, eyes of jet. 

1 4 . Old Cant. A lawyer, lutein Jet, a clergy- 
man. (App. referring to the black gown.) 

c 2700 Street Robberies Con sided d, Jet, Lawyer. 2737 
Bacchus $ Venus (Cant. Diet.), Jet , a Lawyer. An (cm Jet, 
a Parson. 2785 in Grose Diet. Vulg. T. 

B. alt rib. or as adj. 1 . Made or consisting of jet. 
1444 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 106 To y* vicar of Milton 

a pare of get bedds. 2506 Nashe Saffron Walden O iv, 
These ieat droppes which diuers wearc at their eares in- 
stead of a it well. Mod. Price List. Jet goods. Cut iet but- 
tons. Black elastic belts, jet, silver and oxydised clasps. 
fig- 1649 Fuller Just Man's Funeral 1 Jet memories 
(oncly attracting straws and chaff unto them). 

2 . Of ihe colour of jet, jet-black. 

2726 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 2 Dec., 
All the women have, .snowy foreheads and bosoms, jet eye- 
brows. 279a S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 11. 330 As the coot her 
jet-wing loved to lave. 2834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood hi. 
ii. (1S78) 160 Hair, of the jettest dye. 

b. spec, in names of certain animals and plants, 
as jet ant, a kind of ant {F01 mica fitligntosa) ; 
jet slug, a kind of slug; j- jot-wood, ebony., 

1607 Tors ell Pourf. Beasts 193 The Ethyopians payed 
for a tribute vnto the king of Persia euery 3. ycarc twenty 
of these [elephants’] teeth hung about with gold ana 
let-wood. 1746 Miles 111 Phil, Trans. XLIV. 356 Five 
Species of Ants have occurred to the Obsenation of our 
Author... 2. The Jet Ant. 2747 Gould Eng. Ants 3 The 
Red and Jet Ants are of an equal Largeness. Ibid. 23 The 
Queen of the Jets 1 had never the Pleasure of seeing. x83a 
Carden 30 Dec. 579/2 The Jet Slug.. about aj inches long. 

C. Comb., as jet-miner , -worker \ jet-embroi- 
dered, jet-like adjs. ; Jet-coal, cnnncl-coal ; jet- 
glaas, black-coloured glass made into cheap jewel- 
lerv in imitation of jet; jot-rock, a bituminous 
shale containing jet ; jet-seam (see quot. 1S91). 

2606 Svlv ester Dll Bartas n. iv. 1. Tref litis 1073 One- 
while set in a black Jet-like Chair. 1851 in /ilustr. Lend. 
Nexvs 5 Aug. (1854) 229 Jet-miner. 2O75 lire's Diet. Arts 
III. 8 '1 he jet- miner. . finding the jet spread out.. follows it 
with great care. Ibid., The bo I jet iv obtained from a low tr 
bed of the upper lias formarions. This Led. .1* kr.o* n as jet 
rock. /bid. loThc jet worker* complain of the great scarcity 
of designs in jet. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Jet 
Scam, a bed of Durham coal of a coarse ca nr. cl species, 
nearly approaching to a black shale, yet Ci^il bums uit.i 
a bright flame, but lc>cs bt.Ie bulk in the fire. 2891 Daily 
News 24 Feb. s/3 'I he daintiest hulc collars are jet- em- 
broidered upon black silk muslin. 

tJet, si.- Oh. Forms: 4-5 gott, got, (4 
ago:), 4-6 gotto; 4-5 io£t(o, 4-6 Jot. (app. a 
substitution of jet — F. jit throw, cast, for certain 
senses of Cast sb. This seme cf jet may preb. 
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JET, 


have been in Anglo-Fr. ; but is not recorded in 
Godefroy, his nearest sense being that of* proposal, 
project illustrated chiefly from Flanders.] 

1 . A device, a connivance; =Ca.st sb. 24. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. I). 1354 In notyng of ntve milts & of 
nice gettes, AJ watz )»e inynde of J>at man, on inisichapcn 
fringes. c 138a Sir Fcrumb. x63t AI of marine y-mad ys 
sclie \vyj> a quynte iet. c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 

T. 724. With this stikkc aboue the Crossclet That was 
ordeyned with that false let [ v.rr . gettfe] He St i red the 
coles, c 1440 Frump. Parv. 191/2 Get, or gyn (A", gett, or 
gyle, S. gette, or gyty), utachina. 

2 . Fashion, style, mode, manner. Cf. Cast sb. 
25. Phr. Of the new jet, of the best jet, etc.: cf. 
after the newest east . 

c 1325 Poem Times Edw. It xi8 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
329 He adiliteth him a gay wenche of the new jet, scuts 
dottle. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. JVttee (Rolls) 4024 After 
SysHly com Glcgabrct, A syngcre of the beste get. c 1386 
Ciiaucck C. T. Prol. 682 Hym thonghtc he rood al of the 
newe let. 1399 Langl. A'jV/i. Reticles \\\. 150 pc lecsvngc 
so likyde ladies and o)>er That hey loied of |>e Icttc, and 
gyside hem )ier-vndcr. a 2420 Hocclevc Dc Reg. Princ. 449 
There is another newe gette, A foulc waste of clothe and cx» 
ccssyfc. 0440 Promp. Parv. 191/2 Get, ,or maner of custome, 
modus , consuetude. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (i363) 31 Now a 
dayes and a woman here of a newe gette, she wille neucr be 
in pees tille she hauc the same. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 458 
What? would ye, wyves, counterfct, The courtly gysc of the 
newe iet. 

Jet (d^et), skA Also 7-8 jotfc. See also Jut 
sb. [Partly from Jet v.~; in sense 3, app. con* 
nected or associated with Jet sa 1 ; partly (senses 
4-6) from senses of F .jet, f. jeter to throw, cast.] 
I. + 1 . A projection, protruding part ; « Jetty 
sb. 2. Ohs. 

16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 11. xui, Pillars that, .rise 
with goodly grace and courage bold To beare his Temple 
on their ample Jetts. 

IX. + 2 . A sudden darting movement ; a dart, 
spring, 1 splint \ Obs. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1 . !. Hi, Their jets [of sparrows], 
their jumps, that mirour doth disclose. Ibid. it. in. 111. lxxi, 
So could I.. prove.. why Saturn moves Ofter in those back 
jets then Jove doth shoot. 

1 3 . An affected movement or jerk of the body ; 
a swagger. Obs. 

1687 Sedley Bellam. 1. Wks. 2723 II. 100 Yonder goes an 
odd Fellow with a very pretty Wench : what a Toss she 
has with her head, and a Jett with her Breech. 171a Bud- 
cell Sped. No. 277 r 17 The genteel Trip, and the agree- 
able Jett, as they are now practised at the Court of France. 
1719 D'Urfev Pills I. 222 She., has got the Town Jett with 
her Bum too. 

III. 4 . A stream of water or other liquid shot 
forward or thrown upwards (either in a spurt or 
continuously), esp. from a small orifice; hence, 
any similar emission of liquid, steam, or gas ; 
more rarely, a shower of solid bodies, as stones, etc. 

1695 Phillips (ed. 5), Jet,.. a spouting forth of Waters. 
1728 Porn Dune. 11. 177 Thus the small jett which hasty 
hands unlock. Spirts in the gardner’s eyes who turns the 
cock. x82x Southey Vis. Judgctn. iv, Turrets and pinna- 
cles sparkled, Playing in jets of light. 1825 Hone Every- 
day Bk. I. J185 Lighted by. .a single hoop. .with little jets 
of gas. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint . I. ti. v. ii. § 2 A jet of spray 
leaps hissing out of the fall. 1854 Ronalds & Ricuaudsos 
C/iem. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 379 In a tank, where it is heated, 
by means of a jet of steam. 2869 Phillips Vcsuv. ix. 252 
Jets of solid stones are thrown up with violence, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1L 8 The stream of 
nervous power, thus communicated by jets from the sen- 
sorial fountain. 1877 * H. A. Page’ De Quincey II. xvi. 28 
He would brighten up., with little jets of humour. 

5 . A spout or nozzle for emitting water, gas, etc. 

1825 J. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 2x6 Two other 

branch-pipes, supplied with gas from the gasometer, and 
ending in a jet at each end. _ 2851 Iilustr. Calal. Gt. Exhib. 
389 Garden-engine .. with jet and spreader, for watering 
plants, greenhouses [etc.]. 

b. Pyrotechnics. A rocket-case filled with a 
burning composition. and attached to the circum- 
ference of a wheel or the end of a movable arm to 
communicate motion. 

6. Metal-casting, a. A channel or tube for pour- 
ing melted metal into a mould, b. The small 
projecting piece of metal remaining in the aper- 
ture through which the liquid metal was poured. 

_ 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Jet , the sprue of a type, which 
is broken therefrom when the type is cold. 

7 . Phrases. At a single jet , at a single effort of 
the mind ; at the first jet , at first impulse. [After 
F. (Tun seul jet , du premier jet.'] 

183&* Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxiv. (1866) IE. 20 A long 
definition is .. burthensome . . to the understanding, which 
ought to comprehend it at a single jet.. x88o Times 19 Jan. 
4 It is always desirable that an etching should be a first 
thought . . A certain spontaneity and freshness seems to be- 
long to j>.U work done at the first jet. 

8. - A large ladle. 

27-7 Bradley Pam. Did. s.v. Brewing, Mix it again with 
your Hand Jett. X742 Loud. <5- Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 50 
Others.. for Butt or Stout-beer will.. mix it once, and beat it 
again with the Hand-bowl or Jett. *21825 Foruy Voc. E. 
Anglia , Jet, a very large ladle to empty a cistern. 

9 . Comb., as jet-hole ; jet- like adj. ; jet-break, 
the mark left, as on a metal type, by a jet or 
sprue when removed after casting; jet-pump, 
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a pump in which fluid is impelled by a jet of air, 
steam, etc. 

1875 Knight Diet, blech., Jet. pump . . . It acts by the 
pressure of a column of air passing through an annular 
throat ; or conversely, an annular jet around a central 
orifice. 1879 Cassell s Tcchn . Educ. IV. 74/x The most 
brilliant light from common gas is produced by a burner in 
which the jcl-holcs arc very numerous. 1883 U. A. Proctor 
in 19 th Cent. Nov. 876 They have been classified according 
to the various forms of cloud-like and jct-Iikc prominences. 

Jet, sbA Also 8 jett, (jest), jut. [By-form of 
Giac, a. Law Fr. gist, mod.F. fit in the legal 
phrase action gist or git ‘action lies \ taken subst. 
as the ‘ lie 1 of the action ; cf. the following : 

16x3 Finch Nomotechnia 7 [11] nc girra lc foundation de 
son edifice sur estates, tenures, les gists de briefes ou ticl 
[i.e. the lie of writs (the cases in which a writ will lie) or 
the like]. 

That wherein the action lies, the real point of 
an action at law ; lienee, the substance or pith of 
a matter ; ~ Gist sbA 

a. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. Ixii. 363 Here 
comes the jet of the business. Ibid. VIII. x. 54 To point 
out., where the jet of our arguments licth, 1777 Sheridan 
Sett. Scattd. lit. i, Sir Pet. But Rowley, l don't vec the 
jest [some later cdd. jet] of your scheme.^ 1795 tr. Moritz ' 
Traz>. Eng. 57 The jett, or principal point in the debate, 
is lost in these personal contests. 18x3 Dickinson 5 May 
in Hansard's Pari. Deb. XXV. 1x41 'Ihc story of the loaf 
was the wholcjet of the case. x8x8 Coduktt Pol. Beg. 
482 'Phis is the jet of all her reasoning. 187a R. Rainy Led. 
Ch. Scotl. iii. (1G83) 140 The very jet of the quarrel lay here. 

fl. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. knar Gerutul tt. ii. 287 The 
whole jut of the business consists in advancing bofdly a 
proposition. Ibid. m. iii. 481 Alt the jut of which .. 
consists in its being very like that vulgarism. 

t Jet, vA Obs, Forms: 5 gotto, 5-7 iott(o, 6 
got, 6-7 iot(t, 7-8 jot. [In form, app. a. Anglo-F. 
gett-re (liozon), in 15 th c. F. getter, jet ter, mod.F. 
jeter to throw, cast, etc. ; but the senses appear to 
be those belonging to the L. jaetdre se,jactdri i to 
carry oneself confidently or conceitedly, to talk 
boastfully of oneself, to boast, brag, vaunt oneself, 
make an ostentatious display *, senses not recorded 
in French. The sb .fetter, corresp. to h.jac tutor 
‘an ostentatious displaycr of himself, a boaster, a 
braggart * (senses also absent from F .jett cur), was 
app. in earlier use than the vb., and possibly con- 
tributed to the currency of the latter.] 

I. Of gait and motion. 

1. intr. To assume a pompous gait or make a 
vaunting display in walking; to walk or move 
about in an ostentatious manner ; to strut, swagger. 
Said also of animals, as a prancing horse, a pea- 
cock, a turkey, etc. Often with up and down. 

*2x420 HoCclcve De Reg. Princ. 428 pogh Jie idle forth 
a-mong he prccs, And ouer lobe euery pore wight. 1432-50 
tr. Hi glen (Rolls) VIII, 149 The scide William wenic ict- 
tyngc in the stretes [Higdkn Pomp,itice procedcbat, Trev. 
wente wij> greet boost and array), and moche peple draw* 
ynge to hym. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 192/2 Gettyn, verno , 
lassivo, gesticulo. *2x529 Skelton E. Rummy ng 51 And 
vet she wyll iet.. In her furred fiocket. X530 Palsgr. 563/2, 

1 get, I use a proude countenauncc and pace in my goyng, 
je bragguc. 2548 Udall Erasnt. Par. Luke nix. 150 The 
Pharisee, he godh jetting bolt upright. *587 M. Grove 
Pehps 4- Hipf>. (1878) it They [horses] prauncing idle, to 
shew themselues which best might tread the land. x<Soi 
Holland Pliny I. 291 Others .. cast out their feet before 
them, staulk and jet as they go, as Storks and cianes. 1649 
W. M. IVand, Jeio (Halliw. 1857)59 Your Wife [shall be] 
pointed at, far jetting in stolne feathers. s66g Worlidge 
Syst. Agr/c. (168 1 1 304 The Wicked Crow aloud fowl- 
weather threats. When alone on dry sands she proudly jets. 

b. To move along jauntily, to caper, to trip. 

*557 Phaer sEncid vu. T iv. Girt in skinnes they iett, \v* 

vinetree ^arlonds borne on prickes. 2604 T. Wright Pas- 
sions iv. ii. § 3. 134 To trip, to iet, or any such like pase, 
coinmeth of Iightnesse. 1632 T. M orton New Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 180 Cleare running streames ..jetting most jocundly 
where they doe meete and hande in liande vunue downe to 
Neptunes Court, a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew , Jetting 
along , or out, a Man Dancing in his Gate. 

c. quasi-/rH«T. To jet it. (Cf. to trip it.) 

252 6 Skelton Magnyf. 974 Mary, thou iettes it of hyght. 
1592 Nashf. P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 10 b, Mistris Minx .. iets it 
as gingerly as if she were dancing the Canaries, a 1624 Br. M. 
Smi rn Serm. (1632) 229 They iet it not onely in soft clothing, 
hut in cloth of gold and of sduer. a 2634 Randolph in Anu. 
Dubrensia (1877) 20 Where .. harmlesse Nimphes, jet it 
with harmlesse Swaynes. 1672 Maypole Dance in l Vest m. 
Drollery 80 Then ev’ry man began to foot it round about ; 
And ev’ry Girl did jet it, jet it, jet it, in and out. 

2 . intr. To stroll ; sometimes simply a humor- 
ous equivalent of walk or go. (In quot. 1546, to 
4 depart *, to die.) 

*530 Palsgr, 563/2 , 1 get up and downe, I loyter as an ydell 
or masterlesse person clothe, ye vilote. 1546 U Heywood Pray. 
11. iv. (1867) 49 God forbyd wyfe, ye shall fyrst iet. I will 
i not iet yet (quoth she), put no doutyng. *21572 Jewel Lb* 

2 Thess. (1611) 134 Poore soules came creeping and crying 
| out of Purgatory, and ietted abroad. 1600 Maides Metam. 

\ hi. j. in Bullen O. PI. I. 237 Ioculo, whither iettest thou? 

Hast thou found thy maister? 1706 Phillips, To Jet, to 
run up and down. <x 1777 Robin Hoode Q. Path. xix. in 
Child Ballads v. cxlv, Thus he ietted towards louly London. 

3 . trans . To traverse ostentatiously ; to parade. 

1557 North tr. Gtieuara's Diall Pr. 262 b/2, I ietted the 

stretes, I sang ballades. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 
63 In towne he ietted euery streete, As though the god of 


warres .. Might wcl (by him) be liucly counlerfaytc. it3 r 
Savile Tacitus, l/ist. it. Ixxxviii. (X59X) 105 The Tribunes 
also . . with multitudes of armed men went squaring and 
jetting the ^trcctcs. 0 * 

IX. Of behaviour. <L intr. To act or behave 
boastfully, to vaunt, to brag. 

c 1524 Barclay in Cyt. $ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. bnji 
They laude their verses, they boast, they uaunt, and jet! 
2581 I. Bell H add on's Answ. Osor. 490 On this maner 
ietteth forth this Buskinc Portingall. <1x592 Gkeene At- 
phonsus y. Wks. (Rtldg.) 247/1 Jason did jet whenas he 
had obtain’d The golden fleece by wise Medea's art. 1664 
Ploddcn P. it. 20 King James for joy began to jet So hire 
an army to behold. 

5 . intr. To revel, roister, riot; to indulge in 
riotous living. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. ft Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 2 In the 
towne & cyte so long jetted had he, That from thens he 
fledde for det ft povertc. 1530 Palsgr. 570, I go a jettynge 
or a ryot tyngc, jc raude. 1584 R. Scot Discov. iVitchcr. 
xi;. xyii. (1886) 216 A ccrtcinc sir John.. once went abroad 
a jetting, and . .robbed a millers weirc. 2640 in Balfour Scot, 
Ballads 37 That he may' jet in dancing and whocring. 

Jet (d^et), v.- Forms : 6-8 Jett, (8 jeat), 7- 
jet ; see also Jbt v. [a. F .jeter ((4-ifith c. also 
jettcr, Cotgr .jecter) to throw, cast ; to fling, dart, 
thrust, push, cast metal, etc. — Vt.gitar, gttar, Sp. 
jilar, jetar , It. gittare, gcttarc :-late L. or Com. 
Rom. type *jttlarc -.—jectare ‘unexplained altera- 
tion ’ of cl. I.. Treq. of jacert to throw, cast.] 

I. }■ 1 . intr. To shoot prominently forward; to 
project, protrude, jut. Const, out, over. Obs. 

IS 93 Nasiik Christ's T. (1613) 76 Thy .streets were paued 
with Marble, and thy houses ietted out with laphy and 
Cedar. 16x5 G- Sandys Irav. 116 The houses .. jetting 
over aloft like the poopes of ships, to shadow the streets. 
1640 tr. Verderc's Komant of Rem. HI. vii. 28 A Window, 
that jetted upon the Garden. 2657. R. Ligon Barbadocs 
(2673) 83 Some . . hear fruiLs which jett out from the stem 
a lutlc. 1749 L. Kvass Mid. Brit. Colonies (1755) 8 note, 
Spurs we call little Ridges jetting out from the principal 
Chains of Mountains. 2762 Bp. Forbes Jmls. (i8£6) 223 
A moss-grown Ruine, jetting into the North Side of the 
Lake. 

Jig. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. v. § 2 Enough hereof at 
this time, having jetted out a little already into the next 
year. 2662 Guknall Chr. in Arm. verse 18. 1. xviii. (1669) 
362/2 That thy faith may not jet beyond the foundation of 
the promise. 

+ b. intr. {transf) To encronch on or upon. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. u. u 64 (Qos.l Thinke you not how 
dangerous It is to ict [Pos. setj vpon a Princes right? 2594 
— Rich. HI. 11. Iv. 51 (Qos.) Insulting tyranny begmnes so 
ict [1623 Polio lutt] Upon the innocent and lawlessethroane. 
c 1590 Play Sir T. More (1844) 2 It is hard when English- 
mens pacicnce must be thus jetted on by straungers. 2630 
Heywood Loves Mistr. 1. Wks. 2874 V. 104 A ; .foo!e, Who 
spights at those above him, .. and his equalls jels upon. 

1 2 . trans. To build cut (part of a house, etc.); 
to cause to project, to furnish with projections. 

1632 Manchester Crt. Led Rec. (1886) III. »9 2 J°^ n 
Grytftn hath Jetted out his chamber Windowes over the 
Lords Wast. 2667 Obs. Bunt. London in Set. fr. Hart. 
Misc. (2793) 449 Magistrates .. have suffered them .. to 
incroach upon the streets, and to jet the tops of their houses, 
so as from one side of the street to touch the other. 2724 
Dewham Phys.-Thcol. in* iv. (ed. 2) 7a That.. it [the earth] 
should be jetted out everywhere into Hills and Dales .. is a 
manifest Sign of an especial Providence. 

IT. 3 . To throw, cast, toss. Obs. exc. dial. 

2659 D. Fell Iwpr. Sea 407 As the ball that is jetted to 
and fro upon the racket. Ibid. 414 They have no nnna to 
bee jet ted up to the Heavens in a sterm. 1S77 PI. IV. Line. 
Gloss., Jet, to throw with a jerk. , 

+ 4 . intr. To spring, hop, bound, dart. uos. 

2635 Quakles Embl. m. i. Like as the haggard, cloister d 
in her mew, . . Jets oft from perch to perch. 2647 
Song of Soul 11. iii. 111. xxxiv, Not more heavie then dr> 
straws that jet Up to a ring, made of black shining jeat. 
7827 Montgomery Pelican J si. vil. 174 He hoped to see.. 
The wingless squirrel jet from tree to tree. , , 

1 5 . intr. To move or be moved with a jenc or 
jerks; to jolt or jog. Obs. ... 

<1x635 Corbet Poems (1807) 95, I on an ambling nag j 
jet, .. And spur’d him on each side. ' 2676 WisemaN^»>£- 
(J.), Upon tne jetting of a hackney-coach she was throw v 
out of the hinder scat. . 

f 6. intr. Of a bird ; To move the tail up and 
down jerkily. Obs . . 

2657 R. Ligon Barbadoes { 1673)60 As she (a bird] sit> on 
a stick, jets, and lifts up her train, looking with so.. me > 
a countenance. 2783 Ainsworth fiat. Did. (Moreiu » 
Todeo , -ere, . . to jet up and down like a wagtail. t 
XIX. 7 . intr. To spout or spurt forth ; to jssue 
in a jet or jets, or curve in the form of a jet d cau. 

2692 Ray Dissol. World n. ii. 96 Springs break out alter 
great rains which jet and spout up a great height. 73 
A. Gordon Majfels Atnfhtth. 268 Pipes, by which * - y 

caused odoriferous Liquor to spring up from the holt 
the top of the Amphitheatre, which then J et jfd [ an “ 
itself in the Air. rt 1854 H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets 1 l 
( 1857) xoi That quiet humour which is forever J e “ ,n ^. 
of Chaucer's pages. 2862 Tyndall Mountaineer. ■ y 
We . . observe the smoke of a distant cataract jetting 
the side of the mountain. . . , 

8 . trans. To emit or send forth in a jet or jets. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais t. Iv. 258 The Three Grace., 
with their Cornucopia’s, .. did jet out .*he ^ aJer \fonfh 
odd. jert, orig. jedoyent Peau] at their Breasts, 

Ears, Eyes. 1814 Slorr Ld. of Isles >. xvi;., Caafl cMg 
tides that foam and fret, And high them mingled billows 
jet. 2349 Dana Goal. vii. (1850) 356 The lavas may be jettcu 
from a vent in small ejections. 
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Hence Je*tted, + Jet, ppl. a . 

1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) H. 49 In that 
Chamber was a large jet-out Window. 1763 Ustick in 
Phil. Trans. LI I. 512 Every one of the windows of the 
church, (excepting one in the jet-out north-isle). 1864 S. 
Ferguson Forging 0/ Anchor it, Hurrah ! the jetted light- 
nings are hissing high and low. 

Je*t-bla*ck, a. [f. Jet sb. 1 + Black a.] Black 
like jet ; absolutely black ; glossy black. 

c 1473 Bk. 0/ Curtcsye 45 (Oriel MS.) Youre nayles loke 
they be not geet blake. 1693 Tate in Dry den's Juvenal 
ii. (1697) 32 With Jet-black Pencils one his Eye-brows 
dyes. 1777 Potter sEse/tylus, Persians 47S That led his 
dark’ning squadrons .. On jet-black steeds. 1875 W. S. 
Hayward Love agst. World 200 Balthazar was jet black. 

II Jet d'eau (3gidJ). Also 8 jette d’eau. PI. 
jets d'eau (3|jd<7). £F v =»*jet of water*; see also 
Jetteau.] An ornamental jet of water ascending 
from a fountain or pipe. Also, the fountain or 
pipe from which such a jet issues. 

1706 Phillips, Jet d'Eau , the Pipe of a Fountain that 
casts up the Water into the Air. 1720 Wilcocrs in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 322 The King is mightily pleased 
with a new jette dean in Herrenhausen gardens. 1776 
H. Swinburne in Crts. Europe close last Cent. (1841) I. 92 
The orange groves in the King’s garden, watered b y jets 
d'eau, in the style of those . . in Italy. 1808 Pike Sources 
Mississ. HI. (1810) 256 In the centre of the square was a Jet 
d’eau, which cast forth water from eight spouts. 1858 
Lardner Hnnd-ble. Nat. Phil., Hydros t., etc. 04 The water 
will, .rise to a certain height forming a natural jet d'eau. 
Jete, obs. form of Jet. 

II Jetee (dgetr). [Native name.] A shrub 
growing in certain hilly districts in India. 

1866 Treas. Hot. 637/2 Jetee , an Indian name for Mars- 
denia tenacissima , whose fibres are made into bowstrings. 
Jetsam (dge'tsam). Law. Forms: 6 iottsorae, 
7 jattaon, jotsen, jetzon, jotsom, -um, -on(e, 7-9 
jetson, (S jetteaoon), 9 jet 3 om(e, -um, (jetti- 
son), 7- jetsam. [Orig. jetson, syncopated form 
of jetteson, Jettison; but soon perverted to jet - 
som(e (? perh. by association with native words in 
-some), jetsam : cf. Flotsam. The fuller form 
jettison having been restored for sense 1 , jetsam 
remains as the accepted form in sense 2.] 
f 1 . The throwing of goods overboard ; = Jetti- 
son sb. Obs. 

[1600 Coke Rep . v. 106 b, Ietsam est quant je nief est in perill 
d'etremerge et pur disburden le niefeles bienssontiectsinle 
mere . . et nul de ceux byens que sont appelles Ietsam Flot- 
sam ou Lagan sont 3j*peles wreck cy longe come ils remain 
in ou sur la mere, mais si ascun de eux sont mise al terie 
per le mere, donque* ils seront dit wreck. ]_ 1641 Temies de 
la Ley 187 b, Ietsam is when a Ship is in perill to be 
drowned, and to disburden the Ship the Mariners cast the 
goods into the sea, .. but if any of them are driven to land 
by the sea, there they shall bee said wrecke, and passe by 
the graunt of wrecke. 1755 [see Jettison sb.). X839 

Bouvier Law Diet., Jettison , Jetsam , the casting out 
of a vessel, from necessity, a part of the lading ; the thing 
so cast out. 2883 Whartons Law Lex. (ed. 7), Jactns , or 
Jactura merctum (a throwing away of goods), ietsam. 

2 . Goods thrown overboard from a ship in dis- 
tress in order to lighten the vessel (and afterwards 
washed ashore). 

The last clause is no part of the etymological meaning, 
but is found as early as 1570, having apparently originated 
from taking the word as * that which is thrown or cast 
ashore by the sea This is directly opposed to the quot. 
from Coke in sense 1, and its Jransl. in Les Ter me 5 de la 
Ley. But it is the sense given in recent Law-books. 
Spelman and Blackstone took the meaning as ‘ merchandise 
thrown overboard and sunk in the sea\ Both explanations 
evidently arose in the attempt to distinguish jetsam t from 
flotsam, in the phrase flotsant and jetsam. Etymologically 
jlotsam should mean that which is afloat in consequence of 
a wreck or from the action of the wind or sea itself, jetsam 
that which has been thrown overboard Jo save the ship, 
without reference to whether it floats or sinks. 

(In quot. 1570 the word appears to be used as adj. or adv.) 
2570 in Boys Saiulwich (1792) 775 [At a special brother- 
hood held at Sandwich : Decreed to give the Lord Warden 
of free gift and not otherwise the third part) of all wrecks 
and fyndalls floating and the half of all wrecks and fynaMls 
jottsome, viz. dryuen to the londe yshore. 1591 Articles 
tone. Admiralty 21 July § 6 Any ship, yron, Ieaae, or other 
goods floating or lying under the water or in the depth, of 
which there is no possessor or owner, which commonly 
are called Flotzon, Jetson, and^ Lagon. 2607 Cowell 
Interjr. s,v. Flotseu, letson is a thing cast out of the shippe 
being in daunger of wrecke, and beaten to the shore by the 
waters, or cast on the shore by the marriners. [1626 Spel- 
man Gloss, s. v. Flotson , Iotsone id quod sidet et moratur in 
fundo.] 1670 Blount Law Diet., Jet sen, Jetzon and 
Jetson , . . Is any thing cast out of a ship being in danger of 
Wreck, and driven to the Shore by the Waves. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Jetson or Jetsam, that which being cast 
over board in time of Shipwrack, is found lying on the 
shore, and so belongs to the Lord, .. Flotsam is that which 
is espied floating on the Sea. _ 1708 Termcs de la Ley 794 
Jettezoons , This is mentioned in Policies of Insurance, and 
signifies Goods thrown into the Sea in a great Storm. 2765 
. Blackstone Comm. I. vui. 202 If they continue at sea, the 
law distinguishes them by the .. appellations of jetsam, 
flotsam, and ligan. Jetsam is where goods arc cast 
into the sea, and there sink and remain under water. 
*875 Tennyson Q. Mary in. iii. These .. range with 
Jetsam and with offal thrown Into the blind sea of forgetful- 
ness. 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7), Jetsam , Jettison, 
or Jetson, goods or other things which having been cast 
Overboard in a storm, or after shipwreck, are thrown upon 
the shore. 1894 Act 57-8 Viet. c. 60 § 520 In this Part of 
Bus Act . . * wreck * includes jetsam, flotsam, lagan, and dere- 
lict found in or on the shores of the sea or any tidal water. 


b. transf. and/^. 

1862 All V. Round 2 June 235 Turkey buzzards were 
searching for flotson and jetson in the shape of dead Irish 
deck hands. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVL 486 These are 
the mere flotsam and jetsam thrown up by the self-moving 
Gulf-Stream of Republican destiny. 1898 Daily News 
18 Apr. 5/1 What a line of flotsam and jetsam it is ! .. that 
jna.ss of human wreckage. 1900 Hid. 7 Apr. 8/2 His line of 
retirement, .was marked for miles by the jetsam of a hurried 
retreat — bags of flour, mealies, bran, and odds and ends of 
all sorts. 

t Je*t-stone. Obs. [f. Jet sbf + Stone.] 

1. The mineral jet (Jet sb .1 1). 

2552 Huloct, Ieate stone, gagates. 1596 Dalky.mple 
tr. Leslie's Hisl. Beat. I. 47 In Ingland the Jeit stane 
is abundant. 1611 J. Davies Commend. Poem Coryat's 
Crudities 6 It giues wits edge, and drawes them too like 
Jetstone. 1748 tr. V. Renatas' Distcmp. Horses 42 Of 
Jeat-stone, male and female, three ounces each. 

2 . A piece of black marble or other black stone. 

1598 Yong Diana 103 In the middes of the garden stoode 

a leat-stone vpon fower brazen pillers : and in the mids of it 
a tombe framed out of Iaspar. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 546 In the morning, .he is at his Beads,, .in a private 
faire roome, upon a faire Jet-stone. 

Jett, jette, obs. forms of Jet. 

Jettage (djeted,^). local, [Y. Jktt-y sb. + -age, 
after wharfage, cranage, etc.] Dues levied on 
vessels for the use of the jetty or pier (as at Hull). 

2833 Inq. Municipal Cotpor., Hull, Freemen as well as 
nondreemen pay Jettage The charge for Jettage is not 
made unless with goods landed at or taken in at Hull or 
within the Harbour. 1844 M c Cullocu Diet. Commerce 50s 
Dues, payable to the Corporation of Hull. On Vessels 
entering inwards and outwards. .Jettage. — Under ioa tons, 
23$. 6</. 1852 Hull Shipping Dues Act 2209 Certain dues 
called, .jettage dues. 

Jette, Jattse : see Jetty sb. 

J* Jetteau (d.^etJ*). Obs. A form app. arising 
from confusing; It. get to (d' aequo) and F. jet cf eau : 
see Jetto, Jet d’eau. 

2705 Addison Italy (1767) 297 One might easily make a 
great variety of jetteaus. .m a garden that has the river Inn 
running by its walls. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Reservatory , In order to make Jetteaus, one of the greatest 
Ornaments of a Garden, a 1763 Shenstone i:xf. 103 Squirts 
up his rivulet in jetteaus. 

Jetted (d^e’ted), a. [f. Jet sb* + -ed 2.] 
Ornamented with jet ; trimmed with jet beads. 

2888 Daily News 26 Mar. 3/3 A thickly jetted apron 
covered the front of the petticoat. 2893 Pali Mali G. 2 Feb. 
i/a The bretelles are of jetted velvet. 

fJe’tter 1 . Obs. Forms: a. 4-5 gettour, 4-6 
getter, (5 gettare, 6 -ar); 0. 4 iectour, 5 iet- 
toure, -ir, 6 iettar, 4-7 ietter. [ME. a. 
AF. * get tour ~ (in form) OF. getcor, -our, -eur, 
getteur,jetieur (also, 15th c., (after Lat.) geet eur, 
jecUur) thrower, caster ( = It. getlatore) pop.L. 
jettdtor-em = cML.jacldtor-em ( one who makes an 
ostentatious display of himself, a boaster, a brag- 
gart’, agent-n. from jaclarei cf. Jet v . 1 The 
sense in Eng. (prob. in AFr.) was app. taken from 
L, jaetdtor , as no similar sense is recorded in 
continental French.] 

One who boasts, vaunts, or makes an ostentatious 
display ; a swaggering or roystering fellow ; a 
braggadocio, bully, ‘ blade *, 1 spark*. 

0. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 761 pys gentyl men, 
bys gettours bey ben but Goddys turmentours. C2380 
Wvclip Set. Whs. III. 281 Grete festis of riche men, as 
officeris of pe bischop and getteris of countre. — Whs. 
(1880) 23 pei..hanten tauernys of wyn and ale, aboute 
strumpetis..and gay squyeris and opere getteris. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 192/1 Gettare, gestulator, gestuosus. 2494 
Fabyan Chron. vii. 616 This yere .. was a great affray in 
Fletestrete, atwene y* getters of the innys of court, and the 
inhabytauntes of the same strete. x 53 ° Palsgr. 225/2 
Gettar a braggar, fringucrcau. a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) H,The hatred tiiat this emperour had 
to trewandes, reuelers, getters, iuglers, gestors. 

fi. c 2380 Wyclik Wks. (i 83 o) 242 Many ictterisof contre 
pat wolen make hem self gentel men and han litel or nou^t 
to lyue onne. — Set. IVks. III. 195 Manye whanne pci 
Len drounken comen horn .. fro here curbed strumpatis 
and jectouris of contre, and chiden. . a 1400-50 A lexamier 
4415 Iupiter [was] a lettoure pat Iapid many ladis. Ibid. 
4504 Dame Iuno was a iettir and ioyned full of irec. 2530 
Palsgr. 234/j Iettar of nyght season, brigicvr. x6xx 1 
Cotcr., Fringucrcau, a ietter, spruce minion, gay fellow, 1 
compt youth. 1 

Jetter 2 . [Jet j#. 1 ] A digger of jet. . 

1614 N. Riding Rec. (1S84) II- 67 Fr. Trewctt, jeater. t 

Je-tter 3 - [ Jet z/,- + -eu i .] 

1 . Cornish Mining. (See quot.) 

1778 Pryce Id in. Cornub. Gloss., Pokkers and Jitters,^ are 
blocks or pullies, over which the sweep rods of some engines 
move and play. 

2 . That which jets or throws out ; in quot., a 
geyser. 

2859 Baring-Gould Orig. Rclig. Bcluj (1878) II. L 2 
Sprinkled with boiling water from a jetter in Iceland. 

Jettied (d.^e tid), a. rare. [f. Jetty sb. + -ed 2.] 
Furnished with jetties. 

1 83 a Harpers Mag. LXV. 613 Instead of scouring out 
the jettied pa*s, it was scouring out the other two. 

+ Je*tting, vbl. sb.f Obs. [f. Jet v . 1 + -ing LJ 
a. Pompous walking, strutting, b. Wanton re- 
velry, riot. c. Walking, strolling. . 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 193/2 Gettynge ia iolyte, gestus. 


1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 221 These folys as it 
were roryngeswyno With theyr gettynge and talysofvycvous- 
nes Trouble all suche scruyee, that is sayd. 1546 J. Hey* 
wood Prov. 11. v. (*£67)57 Besyde his icttyng into the 
towne, to hi> gyls, With calets he consumcth hym selfc and 
mygoodes. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxvm. i. 323 
He affected to imitate the llracmans, who. .keepe a stalking 
and stately ietting among the altars. 2654 J- P- Tyrants 4- 
Proleclers x splay we not well remember . . their man- like' 
apparel, ..their jetting, their strutting, their leg-making! 

Jetting (dse’tiq), vbl. sb.- [f. Jet v.- + -i.ng 1.] 
1 1 - Projection or jutting out ; a projection. Obs. 
1669 Worlidge Sysl. Agric. (*681) 237 if it be a Wall for 
Fruit-trees, those Nooks or Corners in the Jcttings out. .are 
secure places for the more lender Trees. 1754-64 Smellic 
Midifij. II. 7 The protrusion or jetting forwards of the last 
Vertebra of the loins. 1760 Wksley Wks. (2872) III. 16 A 
jelling out cf jbe rock *« gave me n very convenient pulpit. 

2 . A spouting or spurting forth ; a jet. 

170a \V. J. Bruyn’s Voy. Levant xxxvi. 144 The Pipes and 
Cocks, and Generally all that is useful to the Jetting* of 
Water. 1849 Dana Gcol. iii. (1850) 243 A jetting of scoria, 
which has formed a pseudo-conglomerate. 

3 . A jerky moving up and down. (Cf. Jet v ? 6.) 
1874; E. Coues Birds N. IV. 63 Its habits are somewhat 

peculiar.. such as the continual jetting of the tail, 
t Je’ttiDg, ppl. a . 1 Obs. [). Jet v. l + -jng -.] 
Ostentatious in gait or demeanour; strutting; 
boastful, vaunting. 

c 1430 A. B. C. of Aristotle in Babees Bk. 12 To iettynge, 
ne to iangejinge, ne iape not to ofte. 2586 J. Hooker 
Hist. fret, in Holinshed II. 103/2 A Thrasonicall Golias 
.. in Jetting and daring wise chalengcd anic one of the 
English arntic. 1604 Drayton Owle 595 A ietting lay 
accomplished and brave. 1632 Bkatiiwait Eng. Gent lew. 
(1641) 316 With a jetting and strutting pace. 

Hence + Je’ttingly adv. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 292/2 Gettyngly, gestnose. 

Jetting- (d^e tiq), ppl. a.- [f. Jet v.- + -ING-.] 

+ 1 . Projecting, protruding, jutting. Obs. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840' 111 . 396 Some drop, some 
stream down, partly over, partly through a jetting rock. 
1707 Sloane Jamaica I. p. xcviit. His belly a little jetting 
out or prominent. 2812 Scorr Rokdy 11. xv, Yon caith- 
bedded jetting stone. 

J* 2 . Darting, flitting. Obs. 

1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 991 The Pica 
Glandarca, or Jay, is much less than our English Jay . . it 
has both the same Cry, and suddaiu jetting Motion. 

3 . Spouting, spurting. 

i 836 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I. 5 They came 
to a jetting fountain. 1898 Za ng will Dreamers Ghetto 
viii. 308 He strikes a dagger into his own heart, to sprinkle 
mockingly with the jetting black blood the ladies and 
gentlemen abound. 

f Je’ttish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Jet sb. l 4- -iaa 1 .} 
Jct-Iike ; jet-black. 

.*599 K- Linche Fount. Anc. Fid. H iv, A most perfect jet- 
tiali hue.^ 

Jettison (d^e’tisan), sb. Maritime Law. Also- 
5 ietteson. [a. AF. gelleson t in OF. getai- 
son L. jacldhbn-em, action of throwing, f„ 
jaddre to throw : see Jet vflnnd -jso.y. In spoken, 
use, syncopated in iOth c. to jetson (cf. benison , 
benzown , venison , ven'son), and this further cor- 
rupted to jetsome , Jetsam, which also took a con- 
crete sense, in consequence of which writers on 
Marine Insurance have restored the earlier form 
as jettison to distinguish the action.] 

The action of throwing goods overboard, csp~ 
in order to lighten a ship in distress. 

[Liber Niger Admiralitatis (RolL>) I. *36 Quant il avient 
que Icn face gelteson dune nef il est lien escript a Rome- 
que tomes les marchandues et denrees continues en la nef 
devoient partir au gette,] 1425 Rolls Pat It. IV. 304/x Wool 
..taken uppon see be Enemjs, or lost be Jcttcson, or be 
any oher mysaventurc. 2755 Mackns Insurances I. 55 
Whatever the Master of a Ship in Distress .. deliberately 
resolves to do.. in throwing Goods overboard to iightcu his- 
Vessel, which is what is meant by Jettison or Jetson. Ibid. 

II. 182 Ammunition, and Stores, Wages or I lire, and Cloaths 
of Seamen, shall not contribute towards the Jettison. 1843- 
63 Waterston Cycl. Commerce s.v. Average, A jettison, or 
other loss ou which average u claimed. 1880 Times 30 Dec. 
x 2/1 The Mars .. was got off by a tug, after jettison of a 

{ jortion of the cargo. x 83 a Ibid. 29 Mar. 5/3 To regain 
lis course .. the aeronaut made jettison of aft his ballast, 
b. jig. 1 Throwing overboard \ 

2887 So/. Rev. 6 Aug. 274/2 It illustrates more foicibly than 
tuiy election that lias yet taken place the jettison of convic- 
tions, of honour, of patriotism. *900 (J. Rev. Apr. 311 
Mere modernity . . involved the complete jettison of every 
restraining principle in language, metre, and morals. 
Je'ttison, v. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To throw 
overboard (cargo, articles of merchandise, etc.), 
esp. in order to lighten a ship in distress. Hence 
Jettisoned ppl. a., Jo'ttiaoning: vbl. sb. 

2848 Arsould Mar. Insur. til66) II. lit. iv. 778 The 
goods in such case are as much sacrificed for the general 
safety as though they were jettisoned. xS 3 o Timet *3 July 
10 The vessel experienced such severe weather that she 
compelled .. to jettison about 1000 cases j-etroleum. *£89 
Ld. Watson in Law Rep. 14 App. Ca-c» 606 Every owner 
of jettisoned goods becomes a creditor of ship and cargo 
saved. 2890 Times 23 Aug. 4/6 The jettisoning of umber 
i> hazardous. 

jig. 2874 A- Robfrtson Nuggets, etc. 177 when my 
patience was nearly all jettl-oficd I heard the «*.arp ling of 
a belL 1895 Westm. Gas. 27 >f-r. 3/1 Count ToLtoy.. 
jettUons a chapter here, a vcr>e there, an Eputle there. 

f Je*tto. Obs. [ad. It. gfltj ( d’ac'/tta ) jet of* 
water.] A jet d'eau. 
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1644 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct., The garden has..fountaincs, 
especial y one of five jettos. 1685 Phil, Trans . XV. 1093 
Two shells to receive the Water from the Jettos. 1699 
Evelyn Acetaria Plan, Fountains, Jetto’s, Cascades. 
Jetton (d-jeuon)* [a. F. jeton (13-14U1 c. in 
Hatz.*Darm.), f. Jeter to throw, cast, to cast up 
(accounts), calculate : see Jet ».-] 

A piece of metal, ivory, or other material, bear- 
ing an inscription or device, formerly used as a 
counter in casting up accounts and in card-playing. 
Also applied to medals or tokens of various kinds. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Virtue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1 1. 259, 

1 have a good medal of Cardinal Richelieu, by Warm, who 
died in 1675, as I learn from a jetton of him by Dacier. 1769 
Snelling {title) View of the Origin, Nature, and Use of 
Jettons or Counters, especially those known by the name of 
Black Money and Abbey Pieces. 181^ J. Milungun (title) 
Medaliic History of Napoleon, a Collection of all the 
Medals, Coins, and Jettons relating to his Actions and 
Reign. i858 G. Stephens Runic Mon. II. 515 There was 
also a class of Jettons commonly called Abbey-Countcrs, 
with similar or cognate instructive stamps. 

Jettoure, Jettson, obs. (T. Jetter, Jetsam. 
Jetty (d^e’ti),^. Forms: a.5get(t)oy,gotto(o, 
gete(e, getty, 6 git(t)io, 6-7 gettio. P. 5-6 iotto,' 
7-9 jettee, (S -do, S-9 jetde). 7. 6 iottyo, 6-7 
-ie, 7- jetty. See also Juttv. [a. OF. gdce t 
jriec the action of throwing, a thrown out or 
projecting part of a building (1392 in Godef.), a 
structure of wood or stone made to straighten the 
bed of a stream, or to protect the entrance of a 
harbour (1450 in Godef. Com/l.), subst. use of fcm. 
of pa. pple. of Jeter to throw : see Jet From 
the iStli c. sometimes treated as French and written 
with -tfe.] 

1 . a. A mole, pier, or the like, constructed at 
the entrance of a harbour, or running out into the 
sea or a lake, so as to defend the harbour or coast ; 
a similar structure running into a river so as to 
divert the current from a threatened part of the bank; 
an outwork of piles or timber protecting a pier, 
a starling, b. A projecting part of a wharf; a 
landing-pier, a timber pier of slight construction. 

a. 14x2-20 Lydg. Citron . Troy 11. xxi. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 99/x He vnwarly smetvpon the londeOn the getces(.J/A*. 
Digby 232 Gettys] and he dryc sonde bat hiseshipes shcucrcd 
alls asoundre. 1450 Polls Parlt . V. 187/1 In makyng and 
repairyng of a Getey, in defensyug of the seid Towne of 
Melcombe ayenst the flowyng of the Sec. 1541 Act 33 
Hat. VIII, c. 33 The maintenance .. of the .« clones 
sloweses gettiez gutters goottes and other fortrasscs. 

0 , 1478 W. Rotoner l tin. (Nasmith 1778) 125 Mem. from 
Pensance to Seynt Yves jette 6 myle. 17x3 Steele Eug- 
lishm. No. 31 Two Peer Heads, commonly called the 
Jettees. 1773 Hutton Bridges 9^ Jettee, the border made 
around, .a pier, being the same with Sterling. Ibid. 99 To 
surround a stone pier with a sterling or jettee. 1791 R. 
Mvlne Rep. Thames Isis 52 There should be several 
Jettees thrown up, to confine the Stream, where it spreads 
too wide. 1804 Burgomasters' Petit, in Allnutt Intprov . 
Navig.Thames (1805) 10 Such Jettees or Weir Hedges create 
very rapid and dangerous Currents. 1887 J. Ball Nat. in 
S.Amtr. 267 Until the jet6e.. should be finished. 

y. 1693 Ray Dissol. World (1732) 221 There were found 
Jettys, as they call them to keep up the old River-Bank. 
x 755 Robertson in Phil. Trans. XL.IX. 353 Near the 
borders of the dock, bason, and jetties. 1867 Herschel 
Pam. Lcct. Sc., Volcanoes 38 Three thousand people had 
taken refuge on a new stone quay or jetty just completed at 
great expense. 1875 J. H. Ben.net Winter Medit. 11. xi. 
337 A small and secure harbour, but so narrowed by the 
jetty that, .the entrance is. .difficult, 
e. transf. andy£f. 

1587 Golding De Mornay viii. 116x7) 112 [They] did serue 
rather for a Banke or lettie against the ouerfiowing of the 
•Germanes. 2833 J* Hodgson Jn J. Raine Mem. (1858) II. 
314 Jetties or Dinks of hard rock here and there protrude 
from the line of the perpendicular scars. 

1 * 2 . A projecting part of a building; e sp. an 
•overhanging upper storey. Obs. 

CX440 Promp. Pam. 192/1 Getee of a solere (A'!, H.,P. 
.gete), techa, procer, 1462 in G Welch Tower Bridge (1894) 
108 Large getteshangeing over the strete there. 1598FLORIO, 
Barbacane , . .anoutnookeor corner standing out of a house, 
.a iettie. 1657 Howell Londiitop. 393 They [Wardmote 
Inquest] are to inquire, .if any Porch, Pent-house, or Jetty 
be too low, in letting of Passengers that ride, or Carts. 
1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. 137 Such monstrous jetties 
and excessive Superstructures as we many times find under 
Balconies. 1677 Boston Bee . (188 r) VII. 109 The widdow 
Walker hath set vp 4 posts vpon the towne land to support 
the Gettie of her house. 

traits/. " 1615 Crooke Body of Man 433 The round head 
they call in Greeke arp oyyvAov because it hath no irpo/3oAl 
or ietty eyther in the forehead or in the nowle. 

+ 3 . A bulwark or bastion. Obs. 

1550 Edw. VI Lit. Rem., Jml. (Roxb.). 307 At the west 
gitie [of Cales] there should bee another gittie which should 
defend the vitaylers of the towne.. frome shott from the 
sandhills. 1736 T. Prince New Eng. Chronol. an. 1622, 
Made four bulwarks or jetties, whence we can defend the 
whole town. 2867 R. Palmer Life Philip Howard 52 
Henry VI granted them land, .to build a tower and jettee. 
4 . alt rib. and Comb as Jetty -end; jetty -head 
(see quot. 1 769) ; 1 * jetty -wise adv., in the manner 
of a jetty or projection. 

1667 C. Merret in Phil. Trans. II. 465 The Garret- 
windows are Jetty-wise. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789), Jetty-head, a name . . given, in the royal dock-yards, 
•to that part of a wharf which projects beyond the rest ; but 


more particularly the front of a wharf, whose side forms one 
of the checks of a dry or wet dock. 2884 Stevenson Lett., 
ToC. Monkhouse 16 Mar. (18 99) 1. pi, I at the jetty end, and 
one or two of my bold blades keeping the crowd at bay. 
Jetty (d^cti), a. 1 Also 5 geaty,7 icaty, jettio. 
[f. Jet si. 1 + -v.] 

1 . Of the colour of jet ; jet-black. 

1586 Marlowe ist Pt. Tambnrl.vt . i, His . . ietty feathers 
menace death and hell. 1607 Walkington Opt. Class 
Ep. to Rdr. 4 Venus had her mole . . Cynthia her spots, the 
Swan her icaty feetc. 1734-5 Swift Receipt to Stella 41 
Your jetty locks with garlands crown’d. 2820 Scott Lady 
o/L. 11. i, At morn the black-cock trims his jetty wing, 
b. quasi-<K&/. in comb as jetty-black, jet-black. 
1477-8 Bk. Curtesye (Caxton) 44 Your naylU Joke they be 
not gety blackc [Hill MS. gety blake, Oriel MS. gcct 
blake). 2633 Drayton Poly-olo. xxvh 4x0 Among the Moors 
the jettiest black are deem’d The beautifull’st of them. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iil 236 His horny Hoofs arc jetty 
black and round. 

2 . Of the nature or composition of jet. 

2875 Urt's Diet . Arts III. n Thu jetty matter appears to 
have first entered the pores of the bone, and thero hardened. 

Hence Jo*ttlnoss, 

1776 Pennant ZooL (1812) I. 441 (Heed. Bunting) On the 
return of spring [the head] resumes its pristine jetlyncss. 

+ Jo*tty, Obs. rare. [f. Jet sb.V or v.~ -f -Y.] 
Characterized by jetting or jutting; swelling. 
c x6xx Chatman Iliad 11. Diij b { Twisc twcntic Icttic sailcs 
with him the swelling streamc did take. 

Jetty (dje'ti), -J . 1 [f. Jettv sb.] 
f 1 . in/r. To project, jut : said of a part of a 
building. Cf. Jet v.~ 2, Jutty v. Obs. 

1598 FloRIo, Porgtre , to iut, to iettie, or butte forth, as 
some parts of a building do, further then the rest. 2609 
Hcywood Brit. Troy xv. Ixvi, Some Grcckcs the Pallacc 
scale, The Laders cleaue unto the iettying stones. 16x5 
G. Sandys Trav. iso Goodly buildings, having galleries., 
which ietty over, sustained upon pillars. 

+ 2. traits. To furnish with projections (see 
quot.). Obs. rare — 

1598 Floiuo, Adentellare , It is properly to ietty out or 
indent stones or timber of any vnfimshed building, that 
another may the easier be ioyned vmo, or that finished. 

3 . To furnish with a jetty or starling, rare. 

x 839 Sci.Amer. 16 Feb. 105/2 The expense will he hut 
moderate, by jellying with brush and pile, and finally 
strengthening of stone. 

t Je-tty, v." Obs. rare. In 6 iottie. Japp, an 
extension of Jet v.l or -] intr. To move about 
briskly. 

1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 159 Concerning how pretrie, 
how line and how nettle, Good huswife should iettie From 
morning to night. 

Jetaon, obs. form of Jetsam. 

II Jeu (so). PI. joux (,-jJ). [F. t-L. joettm 

jest, joke, play, sport.] The French for ‘play’ or 
‘ game ’ ; occurring in several phrases, occasionally 
used in Eng. Such are f jou do domes (3 3 da 
dam), in ME. itw-dc-t/ame, the game of draughts : 
see Dam sb.'J (obs. cxc. as Fr.); jeu do mot3 
(3 3 da 111J), a play on words, a pun. 

c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 2225 Summc of hem to iew-de-dame ; 
& summc to tablcrc. X749 Lady Luxborough Lett, to 
Shenstone 20 Nov., It consists . . of puns (or as the French 
properly calf it, Jeu de mots) upon Ills name. 2833 ScoTT 
Peveril xxxvii, * I have heard your Grace indulge in the 
jeu de mots' , answered the attendant. 2898 Westm. Gaz . 
27 July 3/2 Of course, many jeux de mots — as distinguished 
from jeu. x desprits — would be sacrificed. 

b. Jeu cFesprit (30'dgspr/) : a play or playful 
action in which some cleverness is displayed ; now 
usually, a play of wit in literary composition ; a 
witty or humorous trifle. 

1712 Addison Sped .. No. 305 r 16 Whether any such 
Relaxations of Morality, such little jeux d esprit, ought 
not to be allowed in this intended Seminary of Politicians. 
2798 (title) The^ Spirit of the Public Journals for 2797, 
being an Impartial Selection of the most exquisite Essays 
and Jeux dEsprits .. that appear in the Newspapers. 
1855 Kingsley Heroes P ref. 21 The few scholars who may 
happen to read this hasty jeu d'esprit. 1889 Spectator 
24 Dec. 849 Recollections of the jeux desprit and auda- 
cious onslaughts which made the guerilla warfare of the 
Fourth Party ., as little acceptable to the leaders of the 
Tory Opposition .. as it was to Mr. Gladstone. 

Jeilk, obs. form of Jouk v. Sc. 

Jeupardy, -partie, obs. forms of Jeopardy. 
Jeuse, obs. form of Joice. 

Jevel(l, Sc. f. Javel i, Obs. Jevellour, obs. 
Sc. f. Jailer. Jevilling, obs. Sc. f. Javelin-. 
Jew (d3‘«), sb. Forms: Sing. 3 Gyu, 4 Giu, 
Gyw, Iu, luu, Iuw(e, leu, Ieuu, Ieu3, 4-5 Iwe, 
4 (6 Sc.) low, 4-7 lews, s Ieue, 5-6 Iue, (Ive), 
4-7 lew, 7- Jew. Plur. 2 Giv.-is, 3 Giws, Giu::, 
Gyu(e)s, 3-4 Gywes, Giwes, Geus, 4 Iuu(e)s, 
luwis, Iow(o)s, loues, lewis, -ys, -us, 4-5 Iuwes, 
4-6 lues, 4-7 Iewes, 5 Iuys, 6 Sc. Iowis, Iouis, 
4-7 lews, 7- Jews ; P. 4 Iuen. [ME. a. 
OF. giu, gyu, giue, earlier juieti, Juiu, jucu L, 
iiidxum (aom. -us) Jew (cf. F. dim, ebrcu.-.—L. 
demn. hebneum ) ; in later F. juif fem. juive. 
L. indents was a. Gr. iouStu-os, f. Aramaic ’WW!' 
y'hudai , corresp. to Heb. 'Tin’ y'hudi Jew, f. 
min' y'hiidah Judah, name of a Hebrew patriarch 
and the tribe descended from him. (The • OE. 




equivalent was ludeas Jews, Early ME. ludeow 
ludevjx see Judbw.)] * 

1 . A person of Hebrew race ; an Israelite. 

Orig. a Hebrew of the kingdom of Judah, as opposed 

to those of the ten tribes of Israel; later, any Israelite 
who adhered to the worship of Jehovah as conducted at 
Jerusalem. Apjfiicd^ comparatively rarely to the ancient 
nation before the exile (cf. Heurevv A. j), but the com- 
monest name for contemporary or modern represent*, 
lives of the race ; almost always connoting their religion 
and other characteristics which distinguish them from the 
people among whoop they live, and thus often opposed to 
Christian, and (csp. in early use) expressing a more or less 
opprobrious sense. 

c 2375 Passion our Lord 351 in O.E. Misc. 47 PiUtej 
hym onswerede, am ich Gy v |>enne ? a 2300 Cursor H. 
3944 (Cott.) O sinnu etes neuer luu [v.rr. ieuu, iew]. Ibid. 
11072 (Colt.) It halus bath Iu and sarzinc. rj^xo ia 
Wright Lyric P. (Percy Soc.) joo Ich hojde me vilore then 
a Gyw (rimes bowc, trowe, now], c 1340 Cursor M. 45^ 
(Trin.) JJcryime a iewes childc we fonde. Ibid. 18579 (Tnn.) 
And nainefy Icuc herof no iwe Foral bus dud j?ei w[{7ihesu, 
2387 Tkevisa Iligdcn (Rolls) VI. 385 Charles Grossuswas 
i-puysoned of a fewe (v.r. IuwJ. _ <22400 Pistill 0/ Susan 
2 pat was a Icu3 lentil, and loachin he hiht, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 266/2 Ive, jtidtus. 2530 Palsgr. 235/2 Jue a roan of 
juryc ,jyif. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform . xxxi. 173 Hair nor 
m Juric dois the Jow. X556 Skaks. Merck. V. in. i. 61 
What is the reason V I am a iewe; Hath not a lew e)cs? 
2615 G. Sandvs Trav . 52 His mother a lew both by birth 
and/elicion. 2775 Sheridan Rivals n. i, She shall have 
a skin like a mummy, and the beard of a' Jew. 1820 Bvko.y 
Bints 1. 77 You forget Laidy Lilac’s as rich as a Jew. 
plural, c xx 75 Lamb. Horn. 9 Alswa hcfden pe gtwis beore 
smagoge. c 1250 Old Kent. Strut, in O.E. Misc. 26 Hi . . 
askede wer was sc king of gyus pet was i-bore. Ibid, 
King of geus. a 1300 Cursor M. 142 0 Jjc Iuus [v.rr. 
iewes] and moyscs. Ibid. 19x20 (Gott.) par badd Jku 
iuen suld bairn ^emc. a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxvii. 5 
pc iowes sloghe crist. 1387 Tkevisa Higdea (Rolls) VIII. 
53 pat he schulde doo l^e fevves [v.r. Iuwcsjout of Enge- 
lond. 2482 Caxton Trcvisds Iligdcn (Rolls) IV. 369 pe 
Iuwes accused Pilatus to Tiberius. 2533 Gau Richt Vuy 
30 Ve prech Icsu Christ crucifclt, sebnder to the Iowis and 
folic to the gen tils. 2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Comm, Prayer 
(Coll. Good frriday), Haue mercy upon all Iewes, Turkes, 
Infidels, and hcretikes. 26x1 Biule 2 Kings wu 0 At that 
time Rezln king of Syria.. draue the lews from Elath. 
2620 Sanderson Twelve Serm. (1632)2 In Rome there lived 
in the Apostles limes many Iewes. 1776 Gibbon Decl.jfP. 
xv. The same . . abhorrence for idolatry which had distin- 
guished the Jews from the other nations of the anrient world, 
gen. plur. <22225 Auer, R. 394 Uorto acwiten ut his 
leofmon of Giwenchondeo. <22225 Juliana 62 Ant polede^t 
pinen ant passiun burh civvesrcad on rode, a 13^0 Cursor M. 
1532 (Cott.) par in a Iuen child [Trin. iewes chudel we 
and. c 2300 Ibid. 19289 (Edin.) pe iuwin folc felune. 
Ibid. 2x696 (Edin.) Mang pe luwis lede. 0135° Childh. 
Jesus 616 (Mfitx.) Giwenc children feole-.Him siweden. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 111. iii. 291 If Cristen preestis weren 
Icwen preestis. 1653 Greaves Seraglio 250 In the Kings 
Seraglio, the Sultana’s arc permitted to cm ploy divers J ewes* 
women about their ordinary occasions. 

b. Jew's eye : proverbial expression for some- 
thing valued highly. 

2593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 85 A soucrain Rule, as 
deare as a Iewes eye. 1596 Shaks. Mcrdu V. il v. 43 
There will cornea Christian by, Will be worth a Iewes eye. 
2833 Marry at P. Simple ii, Although the journey., would 
cost twice the value 01 a gold seal, yet, that in the end it 
might be worth a Jew’s eye. 1844 Willis Lady yo/re I. 
axa From dome to floor. Hung pictures .. Each worm a 
Jew’s eye’. , , 

2 . transf. As a name of opprobrium or reproba- 

tion ; spec, applied to a grasping or extortionate 
money-lender or usurer, or a trader who drives 
hard bargains or .deals craftily. r 7 . , 

2606 Sir G. Goosecappe v. i. in Bullen O. PI. IIL 77 /* 
sunne of thy beauty doe not white me like a shipparus nor- 
land, I am a Iewe to my Creator. 2700 Br. Patrick Cornu . 
Deut. xxviii. 37 Better we cannot express the most cut- 
throat dealing, than thus, You use me luce a Jew. 203 
Coleridge Table-t. 16 May, Jacob is a regular jew, anu 
practises all sorts of, tricks and wiles. 2844 D. King s 
Eldership 11. i, It is undesirable .. that he pass m 
commercial circle for what is there termed a Jew. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. allrib. or as adj. That 

is a Jew, Jewish, as Jew boy, bulcher, pedlar, 
physician, trooper ; of or relating to Jews, as Jew 
bill, haired, toll. b. objective, similative, etc., as 
Jew-drowiting , - hater , Jew-dear) adj. ; Jeto-h w 
adj. and adv., -looking adj. , . 

1765 Blackstone Comm. I. x. (1793) 375 Very high debates 
about the time of the famous *Jew-bill ; which J t 

Jews to prefer bills of naturalization in parliament, wit 
receiving the sacrament. 2849 W. S- Mayo KalooJaJi (i 71 
P* viii, Oil, garlic, salt fish, and *Jew brandy. # “*3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1624) 213 Thus you see the 
butcher had need be no botcher, but halfe a Phjsit 
Anatomizing, 1755 J. Shebbeare Lydia (1709) 7* 

[Hel must have had this *jew-craft among his r • 
for endeavouring to naturalize the Jews. 1^9 A- » || 
Modem Jew 122 There are many instances of t*W 
of *Je\v-drowning iu the annals of monkish hist • .* 

1899 Westm. Gaz. 28 Sept. 2/2 The nature of the w , 
roused amongst the *Jew-haters the old storyof tne 
sacrifice. 2898 Nat. Rev. Aug. 807 Outside Russia, jew 
hatred is a matter with which Governments have no 
concern. 2808 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XIII. 172 vp ~ 

means of a *jevv-like commerce with the revolted. s » 
2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 20 Apr. Let », I was che p 
ing a pair of spectacles with a * Jew -pedlar. , yjgs » 

Mag. I. 403 Dr. Bass, a noted /Jew Physicmn m?L 

Mary Axe. a 1680 Butler Rem. (*759) H* 8 4 Ajjd cruc y 
his Saviour worse Than those *Jew-Trpopers, that inx 
out, When they were raffling for his coat. 
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C. Special Combs. : J aw-bail, insufficient bail, 
‘ straw-bail* ; Jew-baiting sb. [ *= Ger Judenkelzc\, 
systematic harrying or persecution of Jews ; so 
Jew-bait v. nonce-uni., Jew-baiter, Jew-baiting 

a . ; Jew-bush, a euphorbiaceous plant of the 
genus Pedilanthus; Jew-cart (see quot.); Jow- 
lizard, a large Australian lizard, Amphibolurus 
barbalus. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., *Jew Bail. 1797 Mary 
.Robinson IVnlsingJtam IV. 283 He., did the deep ones 
with Jew-bail, till they were up to the trick. 1892 Sat. Rev. 
18 June 700/2 [He] is always going about Jew-baiting and 
to ''Jew- bait with pen or sword. 1883 Pall Mall G. 19 Nov. 
3/1 (They] are now in full possession of the case of the 
German *jew-baiters against the Jews. 1883 Evening- Post 
(N.Y.) 21 Apr., The “Jew-baiting in Germany ; the bloody 
persecutions in Russia. 2898 Nat. Review Aug. 8 07 In the 
Empire of the Tsar . . Jew-baiting is a matter of high State 
policy. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 105 The "Jew Bush, 
or Milk plant. 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack xviii, Then we 
have what we call “Jew Carts, always ready to. take [stolen] 
goods inland, where they will not be looked after. 1847 
Leichhardt Jrnl. iii. 89 A small Chlamydophorus (*Jew 
lizard of the Hunter [River]) was also seen. a. 1884 J. Ser- 
vice Thir Notandums (1890) 205 From beneath a log the 
green Jew-lizard, or the iguana peeps. 

d. Genitival Combs. : Jews* apple, a name for 
the Egg-plant or its fruit ; Jews* frankincense, 
a plant of the genus Slyrax, or the resin obtained 
from it (storax or benzoin) ; Jews’ houses, name 
given to the remains of ancient tin-smelting fur- 
naces in Cornwall; + Jew’s letter, a text in- 
scribed in Hebrew upon a phylactery, regarded as 
the outward symbol or badge of a Jew; + Jews’ 
lime, a synonym of Jew t slime (see below) ; 
Jews* mallow, a name for Corchortis olitorius 
(N.O. 7 'iliac ex), one of the plants from which 
the fibre called jute is obtained, used as a pot- 
herb in Egypt, Syria, and other countries ; f Jews* 
money, a popular name for ancient Roman coins 
found in some parts of England; Jews* myrtle, 
a name for Butcher’s Broom, and for a variety of 
the common Myrtle ; Jews* pitch, + Jews* slime, 
names for asphalt or bitumen (cf. Gen. xi. 3) ; 
Jews’ thorn = Christ's thorn (see Christ 5) ; 
Jews* tin, name for lumps of tin found in 
ancient smelting-furnaces ( Jews ’ houses') in Corn- 
wall. 

1884 Miller Plant-n Solatium esculcntumj Jew’s- Apple, 
Mad-Apple. .. S. Melongena , . . Egg-plant, Jew's-Apple. 
1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 315 Mew’s Frankincense, 
Sty rax. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exlub. 162 In the reign of 
King John, the mines [were] principally in the hands of the 
Jews, .remains of furnaces, called ‘Jews’ houses, have been 
discovered, and small blocks of tin, known as Jews’ tin, 
have.. been found in the mining localities. 1589 R. Harvey 
PI. Perc.(i&6o) 32*Iewes letter scrible scrable ouer the Copur- 
tenaunce of a mans countenaunce. 1598 Florio Worlde 0/ 
IVordes To Rdr. A vj, A fouler blot then a Ievves letter. . 
in the foreheads of Cariius and Curio. 1731-3 Miller Gard. 
Diet. s.v. Core horns, 'Jews Mallow, . . spwn in great Plenty 
about Aleppo as a Pot-herb, the Jews boiling the Leaves of 
this Plant to eat with their Meat. 1887 Moloney Forestry 
IP. Afr. 289 ‘ Jews’ Mallow ' or ‘Jute’ {Corchorus olitorius , 
L.)— Annual. This is one of the species that affords the 
well-known fibre of commerce called * J ute \ 1577 Harrison 
England il xxiv. (1877) 1. 360 Some peeces or other are dailie 
taken vp, which they call Borow pence. Dwarfs monie . . 
■“Iewes monie, and by other foolish names not woorthie to 
be reinembred. 1856 N. «$• Q. Ser. it. I. 1 ° some parts 

of Kent it [Ruscus aculeatus] is called ‘ * yews' Myrtle ’ ; and 
it is the popular belief, that the crown of thorns.. was com- 
posed of its branches. 1756 P. Broivne Jamaica 40 
Asphaltum, “Jew's pitch. 1816 Tingry Varnished s Guide 
Ted. 2) 1 Asphaltum . . issues in a liquid form from the 
bottom of the lake Asphaltis in Judaea; and hence the 
name of Jew’s pitch. 1607 Topsell Four f. Beasts 188 
“Iewes lime drunk in water, .prescribed for a remedy of 
this euill. X639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. x..§ 104 
Salt-petcr, brimstone, Jew’s slime, patrol, bole-armoniak, . . 
are called mineral juyees. *597 Gerard f. Herbal Index, 
“Iewes thorne, that is Christs thorne. [tit. xxyu 1153 This 
shrubbie thorne Patiurus was the thorne wherewith they 
crowned our Sauiour Christ.] 1851 “Jews’ tin [see Jews' 
house], 

Jew, v. colloq. [f. Jew sb. (sense 2).] trails. 
To cheat or overreach, in the way attributed to 
Jewish traders or usurers. Hence Jewing vbl. sb. 

a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg., Bro. Birchington Ixv, Is it that 
way you’d Jew one ? 1847 W. Irving Let. 30 Apr. iti Life 
< 5 * Lett. (1864) IV. 19 Some mode of screwing and jewing 
ihe world out of more interest than one’s money Ls entitled 
to. 1854 D. G- Rossetti in Rossetti R uskln, Rossetti, etc. 
(1899) 15 But as to his doings And javrings and jywings, 
William brought me the news. 1891 Daily News 2 Nov. 7/3 
He’d take care he didn’t ‘Jew ’ him again. 

Jewdom (d^/Ldam). rare. [f. Jew sb. + -doji, 
after Christendom.] The Jewish world or com- 
munity ; the religious system of the Jews. 

1869 Baring-Gould Orig. Reltg. Belief (1S78) I. x. 202 
The existence of the Jews as a nation was annihilated, but 
Jewdom survives to this day. x 83 i Emerson in Scribners 
Mag. XXII. 89 Coupled .. with the. utmost impatience of 
Christendom and Jewdom and all existing presentments of 
the good old story. 1891 Field 14 Feb. 341/2 On the glass 
. .are nine figures for Jewdom, Heathendom, and Christen- 
dom, three . . heroes for each. 

Jewel (d3 l « el), sb. Forms : a. 3 -6 iuel, -e, 
4 iuwole, *4-5 -el(l, iuell(e, (ieueal), 5 iuall, 


iwell, (yewel), 5-6 pi. iuelx, 6 Sc. iwale. / 3 . 4-5 
iowel, 4-6 iowell(e, 5 -aile, (yowelo), 6 ioell, 
Sc. iowalle. 7. 3 gywel, 4 gewel, 5 -elle ; 4 
iywel, iewile, 4-5 iewele, (5 iewle), 4-6 -elle, 
5-7 " ell > 4-7 Jewel, 7- jewel. 5 . 4 ioyel, pi. 
ioiax, ioyaus, 5 pi. ioyaulx, 6 ioyelle, (ioy well), 
[a. AF .jucl,jeual, — OF.joel (nom. sing, and obj. 
pi. joeausjoiaus) , 12th c. in Hatz.-Darm., 13- 14th 
c. joitd. I4-I5th c. joiel, joiau, mod.F. joy an : 
cf. P r . jo ell, joy el, Cat. joy ell, Sp.joyel, It. gioiello ; 
all app. from Fr. 

The etymology of the Fr.word is still a matter of dispute; 
some see in it a deriv. of L. gaudium (quasi *gaudicllum), 
whence F .foie, joy; others of L. joedre, whence F .jotter to 
play, or of the cognate jocus, F. jeu play, tbiough a deriv. 
joedh. Cf also Juelet. The med.L. was (13th c.) jocale, 
pi. jocalia. See Diez, Littre, Scheler, Hatz.-Darm., Koerting 
Lat. Rout. IPbch. s.v. jocdlis.] 

1 . An article of value used for adornment, chiefly 
of Ibe person ; a costly ornament, esp. one made 
of gold, silver, or precious stones. Obs. in gen. 
sense ; now restricted to a small ornament contain- 
ing a precious stone or stones, worn for personal 
adornment (cf. sense 2) : see also b. 

a. c 1290 Bcket mo in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 138 Noble jiftesand 
ojnir lueles. CX330 R. Brunne Chron, (18x0) 154 Richard 
. . gaf him a faire Iuelle, )>e gode suerd Caliburne. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. in. 151 Barouns and Burgeis heo bringej> 
to serwe, Heo buggeb with heore luweles. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 312 Of gold he leide Sommesgrete And of jeueals 
a strong beyete. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 877 Well ryche and 
reall .. Wyth many a jualL 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 32 
For no sight ofjudxand riches of cheynes ofgoldeornouches. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 7 n b, Garnished with precious 
stones and decked with Iuelx bothe radiant and pleasant. 
Ibid., Hen. VIII 209 Diverse precious Iuelles and greate 
horses. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 3 b, An hat set 
with golde, pearle, and precious Iwels. 

8. c 1330 R. BrunneC/x^w. (x8io) 152 A no]»er iowelle fairer 
&worju. c 1375 Sc.Lcg.Saints,A r ychidax 499 Ofourelowelys 
als tak 3e, & berys nyme. c 1400 Maundev. tRoxb.) xxx. 
135 Full of gold and of iowailes and precious stanes. CX440 
Promp. Parv. .264/1 Iowel, or iuelle, locale. 1502 Will of 
Myrfyit (Somerset Ho.\ My basyn of siluer there to remayne 
for euer as a Iowell to be occupied at the high awter. 
1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 27S T*he Croce of 
Halyrudhouse, and vtnir iowcllis. 1570 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxiii. 37 Thairfoir that hauld and worthie house 
of stone He gaif to the with Iowallis tnonyotie. 

y. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10460 pe king offrede him a 
marc, & ano^er gyvvel J>er to. c 1300 Bckct (Percy Soc.) 
1118 Noble 3iftes and gewels. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Seh 
Wks. III. 50 ^yvyng of jewelis to bigge chirchis. CX400 
Destr. Troy 1368 Gernys ne gewellis, ne no ioly vessel!. 
14. . Lai.-Eug. Vocab. in Wr.AVulcker 590/30 /cca/’, a jewel. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes X25 To haue fayie 
horsses and riche gownes, and other Iewles. X568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 194 Piers of Gavestone .. had at the last the 
guydyng of all the kinges Iewelles and treasure. x6ox 
Shaks. Twel. N. ru. iv. 228 Heere, wearc this Iewell for 
me, tis my picture. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 767 
Attire of Beares skins, hanged with Beares pawes, the 
head of a Wolfe, and such like iewells. 1655 p uller Ch. 
Hist. ix. iii. § 2 A Iewell (sometimes taken for a single 
precious stone) is properly a collective of many, orderly set 
together to their best advantage. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anted. Paint. (1786) 1 . 37 note. King Alfred’s jewel, 
found at Athelney in Somersetshire, . . I call it a jewel, 
because it seems to have been used as jewels were after- 
wards, appendent to ribbands. 

S. 1340 Ayenb. xi8 He hise loue)> mid al_ his herte, and 
hire brengb of his ioiax. Ibid. 216 Ich hatie pe toknen of 
prede and b e blisse of agrayjunges and of ioyaus. 1485 
Caxton Paris <$• V. 15 He dyd doo sette these threloyaulx 
or Iewels in the baners. 1502 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of 
York (1830) 44 Way ting upon the Quenes joyelles. 

b. An ornament worn as the badge of an Order 
of honour, or as a mark of distinction or honour. 

1672 [see George 3]. 18S8 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 201/2 
The jewel of the order [Teutonic Order] consists of a black 
and white cross, surmounted by a helmet with three feathers. 
1894 S. L. Yeats Honour of Savelli ix. My cross of St. 
Lazare.. . I sat staring at the jewel and at the diamonds on it. 

2 . A precious stone, a gem ; esp. one worn as 
an ornament. (The prevailing modem sense : in 
early use often difficult to separate from sense 1.) 

1590 Shaks. Midi. N. lit. i. 161 lie giue thee fairies to 
attend on thee. And they shall fetch thee Iewels from the 
deepe. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viiL 6 Amongst the rest a 
iewell rich he found That w as a Ruby of right perfect hew. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. iv. 56 Thou art left Martius, A Carbuncle 
intire, as big as thou art, Weare not so rich a Iewell. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 2x4 A Ring of pure gold, with- 
out any Iewell in it. 1655 [see 1 >]. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Ctess Mar 10 Mar., According to the j 
common estimation of jewels .. her whole dress must be : 
worth above a hundred thousand pounds sterling. ai86x 
Mrs- Browning Kinfs Gift ii, That necklace of jewels 
from Turin. 

fg. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. m 267 A foyle, wherein 
thou art to set The precious Iewell of thy home returnc. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xii. xc6 One of the 
proudest jewels in his continental coronet. 

b. I Patch- making. A precious stone, usually 
a ruby, used for a pivot-hole, on account of its 
hardness and resistance to wear. 

1825 [see jewel-hole in 5]. 1875 Knicht Diet. Mech. 12x3 
The balance jewel always has an end-stone, or cap, the 
balance running on the end cf its pivot in order that it 
may have the utmost freedom. . . Rubles are u*ed as jewels 
In good watches .. but cheaper stones,_ such as crystals, 
garnets, etc., and even glass of hard quality, arc often used. 

c. Applied to an imitation, in glass or enamel, 


of a real gem ; as those worn on women’s dresses 
in the end of the 19th c. ; also, an ornamental boss 
of glass in a stained-glass window. 

. lB ®9 Harfcr's Mag. July 255/t Mosaic glass has rapidly 
improved in the past century. .. The ‘jewels’ cut from 
pieces of a rich colored glass add effectively to the brilliancy 
of recent designs. iSgt Daily News 23 Mar. 2/2 Can such 
a display be anything but vulgar? Its sole redeeming 
point is tbat the ‘jewels* do not even pretend to be real. 
1897 Ibid, 14 Dec. 8/7 Some of the newest evening bodices 
have a shaped piece of guipure laid on the front, and often 
glittering with inexpensive ‘jewels 
3 . Jg. Applied to a thing or person of gieat 
worth, or highly prized ; a * treasure \ ‘ gem \ 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 278 A Iucl to me Jen wa iz Jys 
geste, & Iuelez vvern hyr gentyl sawez. 1340 Ayenb. 156 
pet is Je vifte ioyel and Je vifte stape. a X450 Mankind 
(Brandi) 426 >c xall not choppe my Iewellys [- my privyte 
(cf. 4 14)] and I may. 1529 tsuppiic. to A’ing[E. E. T. S.) 39, 
I woldc not coiamytt my best beloued ioywell and treasure 
[sheep] vnto the, vnlcssc thovve loue me hartely. 1589 
NasHe Almond for Parrat 9 b, Learning is a ievvei my 
maisters, make much of it. 1598 Shaks. Merry \V. il it. 
213 Vnlcsse Experience be a Iewell, that I haue purchased 
at an infinite rate. 1673 Dryden Amboyna tv. i, Ob, 'tis a 
jewel of a husband. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dis/cus. (1713) 
620/2, I commend it as a Jewel, to sweeten their Milk and 
Pa p. withal. 1762 Foote Orators u. AVks. 1799 I. 217 Oh, 
my jewel, I know him well enough. 1858 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 387 She b quite a jevvel_ of a servant. 1872 R. 
Ellis Catullus xxxi. 1 O thou of islands jewel and of half- 
islands, Fair Sirmio. 

+ 4 . Naut. A heavy ring, sometimes weighted, 
used to press together the two parts of a cable or rope 
which is laid round an article and then rove through 
the ring. Also attrib. Obs. 

1750 IIlanckley Naval Expos. 82 Jewel, Made not unlike 
the Ring of an Anchor, and of Substance, that its Weight 
may carry it down, to purchase anything that is heavy 
under Water, when two parts of a Cable or Rope arc put 
through it.. and as they heave, the Jewel slides down, jams 
the Bite, so as that it may not slip off the Purchase the Rope 
is about. 1755 Falck Day's Diving Vessel 29 Then a 
jewel, well parcelled with about an hundredweight of stones 
together with a messenger or jewel-rope, was let over the 
hawser, and run down, in order to jam the sweep. 

5 . Comb. a. apposilive , as jewel-bud. \ -Jire, -stone. 
-b. attrib. Of or for jewels, as jewel-box , - case , 
-casket, -coffer, - hunger , - merchant , - mine , -tint. c. 
instrumental, similative, etc., as jezvcl-colourcd t -en- 
shrined, -gleaming, -headed, - like , -loving, -proof, 
-studded adjs. d. Special Combs. : f jo wo 1 -darling 
a., as dear or highly prized as a jewel ; jewel-holo 
( IVatch-making), a hole drilled in a jewel for 
a pivot ; jewel-office = Jewel-house ; jowol- 
setter, an instrument for setting a jewel ; jewel- 
stand, a small stand for the toilet-table for 
placing jewels on or in ; jewel-wood, the plants 
Impatient Julva and /. pallida of N. America, 
‘from the earring-like shape of the flowers, and 
the silver sheen of the under surface of the leaf 
in water ’ (Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1831 Society I. 169 Her ladyship’s “jewel-box, which was 
ostentatiously produced, was exhibited. 1845 G. Murray 
Islaford 56 Every “jewel-bud shone like a star. x86o 
Emerson Cond. Life, Beauty Wks. tBohn) II. 439, I did 
not know you were a “jeucl-casc. 1899 Crockett Kit 
Kennedy 368 This jewel-case Mary had given Dick on his 
birthday. i6ox Holland Pliny IL 602 The first that euer 
was known to haue any such at Rome, was Scaurus, .. vnliJl 
Pompeius the Great met with the “jeu el-casket of K. Mithri- 
dates. <71835 Mrs. Hkmans Poems, Child reading the 
Bible , Where “jeu el-colour’d pebbles lay Beneath the 
shallow tide.. 1643 R. Williams Key Lan%, A mer. *73 
Man stakes his “lewcll-darling soule. 1899 H. Peacock in 
Month May 541 The “jewel-enshrined miniature. 1848 Ld. 
Tennyson in Mem. (1697) I. 275 “Jew el- fires ip the waves 
from the oar, which Cornish people call ‘ bryining*. a x868 

A. I. Menken Inf die ia (1883) 48 The poorest worm would 
be a “jewel-headed snake if she could. 1825 J. Nicholson 
O/erat. Mechanic 508 The “jewel-hole should be as shallow 
as possible, so as not to endanger cutting the pivot, a X5SS 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 248 Her heart held it, as so “jewel- 
like a treasure that it would scarce trust her ownc lipncs 
withal!. x6o8 Shaics. Per. v. i. in Her eyes as jewel-likc, 
And cased as richly. 1859 Lang Wand. India 70 A hand 
of robbers attacked the “jewd-merchanL 1698 A. Brand 
Emb. Muscoiy to China 34“ One of the Masters cf the 
“Jewd-Ofiice belonging to the Czar of Muscovy. J739 
Lady Hartford Corr. (1805) I. sx On Saturday my lord 
Townshend $avc up the jewel-office. 16x8 Fletcher Zty<x/ 
Subject ill. ii, An honest mind I hope, 'tis petticoat proof. 
Chain proof, and “jewd-proof ; I know ‘us gold proof. X871 

B. Taylor Faust (1875) IL in- *66 Beauty complete With 
gold and pearl and “jewel-stone. 1884 Mill Lit Plant-n., 
ImPatiensfulva , Spotted “Jcwcl-wccd. 

Jewel, [f- prec. sb.] 

1 . Irons. To furnish or adorn with jewels. 

^ x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster IV. i. You arc as udl jewdl’d 
as any ot them : your ruff and linen alxjut you is much 
more pure than iheirs. 1853 Motley Cerr.ixZDp I. v. 151 
Some few of the high Court ladies were well jewelled also. 

b. IVatch-making. To fit with jewels for the 
pivot-holes (Jewel sb. 2 b). Usually in pa. pplc. 

1804 Xichelssiis Jrnl. VII. margin, J.-ellm.- the 
holes of timekeepers is injurious. 1844 Dickens Mart.Chus. 
xiii, A gold hunting waich,.. jcwdkd in four hole*. 1352 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exlub. 1 =66 An cxght-day u aich, . .3 hole* 
jewelled in rubic*. 1858 O. W. Holmes A ut. Brcakf.-t. si 
(iSSjj H2 Jf a watch telis us tie h oar and mmuie, wctauilc 
content.. though it is not enamdled norjcwdlcd. 

2 . jig. To bedeck as wilh jewels ; to begem. 
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1859 Sal a Tw. round Clock (1 S61) 44 The cut (lowers, too, 
ate here, jewelling wooden boards, and making humble 
wicker-baskets, iridescent. 2897 & Harkaden Hilda 
Strafford i. iS That tender rosy tint . . jewelled the moult* 
tains and the stones. 

Jewel, dial, variant of Jowel, of a bridge. 
Jewel-block. Naut. [peril, a sailors' fanciful 
appellation.] The name given to each of two small 
blocks suspended at the extremities of the main and 
fore-topsail yards, through which the halyards of 
the studding-sails are passed. 

1760-89 Falconer Diet. Marine s.v., The haliards, by 
which those studding-sails arc hoisted, are accordingly 
passed through the jewel-blocks, c i860 H. Stuart Sea* 
madsCatech. 19 Jewel blocks arc not on royal yards, unless 
royal studding sails are used. 

Jew el-fiouse. A house, building, or cham- 
ber in which jewels are kept; a treasury. Nowranr. 
b. spec. The room in the Tower of London in which 
the crown jewels are kept ; the jewel-office. 

1530 Pa lsgr. 235/1 Iowell house. 1546-7 A cts Privy Council 
Eng. 14 Mar., iilj^ounzes ofdemi souveraine gold dclivcrdc 
to K. D. and J. A. Yeomen of the Jcwclhowse. 1548 UlMLi. 
Erasni. Par. Luke xx i. 1 Called Gazophylaciuni, that is to 
saie, the Icwelhouse or sex trie, or treasourie in the whichc 
the Iewels of the temple wer kept. 1613 Suaks. Hen . VIII, 
jv. i. nxThe King has made him Master o’ th* I e well House. 
a 265a Brome Q 11 cents Exch. v. Wks. 1873 IH. 549, I have 
lieard of them that robb’d my brothers Jewel-house. 1706 
Phillips, Master 0/ the Jewel-House, . , has Charge of 
all Plate us'd for the King or Queen’s Table, or by any 
great Officer attending the Court ; as also of all Plate in the 
Tower of London, of Chains, loose Jewels, etc. 2815 T. 
Thomson {title) Collection of Inventories anu other Records 
of the Royal Wardrobe aud Jewclhouse. 
c. Jig. A repository of 1 treasures *. 

2594 Plat {title) Iewcll House of Art and Nature. 

Jewelled, -eled (d^/J-eld), a. [f. Jewel sb. 

or v. + -ED.] 

1 . Set or adorned with jewels ; spec, of a watch 
(Jewel v. i b) ; also of pottery (Jewelling 3). 

a x6ox 1 Marstos Posi/uH .j- A lath. n. 229 More soft and 
cleere Then is the jewell’d tip of Venus care. 274a Collins 
Eel. iii. 65 On Persia’s jewell’d throne. 2804 Nicholson's 
7™/. VII. 204 So far from jewelled holes being advantageous 
in Clockwork, they are absolutely injurious. 1820 Scorr 
Abbot xiii, The gemmed ring and jewelled mitre had become 
secular spoils. 1899 T. M. Elus Three Cat's- Eye Rings 
ii. 43 The., corridors were glittering with jewelled women. 

2 . jig. Glistening like or as with jewels. 

18x8 Keats Emiynt. m. 312 Jewell’d sands Took silently 
their foot-prints. 2884 IT ham Weekly Post 20 Sept. 1/4, 

I do not like the coloured, almost jewelled, effect of the 
oxides of different metals used in the construction of this 
screen. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. May 22 The blue of her eyes 
was scintillant and jewelled. 

Jeweller, -eler (d^h/'ebi). Forms : 4 luw- 
elar, 4-5 iueler, -a, -our, 4-7 iuoUor(o, 5 iou- 
elera, iowel(l)or, iowollere, 6 iuellaro, -nr, 6-9 
jeweler, C- jeweller, [a. A F.jue/er = O I'.juclier 
(1438 in Godef.), f. just: in niod.F./cniV/i'cr.] 

An artist who works in precious stones, etc. ; a 
maker of jewels ; a dealer in jewels or jewellery. 

23.. E. E. A Hit. P . A. 264 If J>ou were a gentyl Iueler. 
2382 Wyclif Jer. xxiv. i Jeconye, the sone of Joachym, „ 
and the smyth, and his iueler {1388 goldsmithl. c 2440 
Lvdg. Secrets 554, I was nevir noon expert Ioweler. 1530 
Palsgr. 235/1 Juellar, lapidaire. 1601 Shaics .All's Well 
v. iii. 297 The Ieweller that owes the Ring is sent for. 
2621 Burton Ana/. Mel. 1. ii. lit. xv. (1651) 239 A most 
expert Jueller, and an exquisite Philosopher. 1728 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess Mar 20 Mar., It is for 
jewellers to compute the value of these things. _ 2832 W. 
Irving Alhambra II. 214 The ieweller saw that it had an 
Arabic inscription, and was of the purest gold. 

Jewellery, jewelry (d^/ 7 *elri, d^bPebri). 
Forms: 4 iuelrya, 5 .Yc.iowalra ; 8- jewellery, 
jewelry. [ME. a. OF. juelerye (1434 in Godef. 
Compl. ), f. Joel, juel : see Jewel and -ery. In 
mod.Eng. app. two new formations, from Jeweller 
(cf. mod.F. joaillerie from joaillier jeweller) , and 
from Jewel : see -ery and -ry. Not in Johnson 
or Todd.] 

Jewellers* work ; gems or ornaments made or sold 
by jewellers ; esp. precious stones in mountings; 
jewels collectively, or as a form of adornment. 

In commercial use commonly spelt jezucllery ; the form 
Jewelry is more rhetorical and poetic, and unassociated with 
the jeweller. ^ But the pronunciation with three syllables is 
usual even with the former spelling. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P . B. 2309 Bot |>e ioy of {>e iuelrye so 
gentyle & ryche, When hit watz schewed hym so schene, 
scharp watz his wonder, ex 470 Henry Wallace vi. 615 The 
jowalre, a$_ it was thiddir led, Pal^onis and all thai leiffit 
quhen thai fled. 1786 Burke Charges W. Hastings iv. 
xlviii, Even jewellery and goods she finds.. lose their value 
the moment it is known they come from her. 2814 Southey 
Rod eric xviii, The proud array Of ermines, aureate vests, 
and jewelry*. 1828 Webster, Jezvelry. 1842 Tennyson 
Morted Arthur 58 Jacinth-work Of subtlest jewellery. 1872 
Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 336 The most delicate steel 
jewellery has displaced ornaments in wood or brass. 

Jig. 2827 Coleridge Alice du Clos 69 Smit by the sun the 
mist in glee Dissolves to lightsome jewelry — Each blossom 
hath its gem l 2883-6 Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. ex!. Introd., 
Few short psalms are so rich in the jewelry of precious 
faith. 1898 Davidson Last Ballad, And brimming stars 
hung from the sky Low down, and spilt their jewellery. 

Jewelless (dj^/Pelles), a. _ [f. Jewel sb. 4- 
-less,] Destitute of jewels ; not jewelled. 


2855 Emmeline Lot t Governess in Egypt 1. 157 The Prince 
..took hold of her right hand, which was jewcllcss, as also 
were her cars. 

Jewelling, jeweling (d3‘» cliij). [f. Jewel 
si. or v. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The action or art of working in, or adorning 
something with, jewels. Also atlrib. 

1613 Pukcuas Pilgrimage 1. vii. 31 He taught to make 
womens ornaments, and how to lookc fairc, and Icivclling. 
2673 O. Walker Educ. 34 Rodutfus the Emperor gave his 
mind to Jewelling. 2750 tr, Lconardns' Mirr. Stones 43. 
1851 IUustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib.pi%-$ Engraving, chasing m 
relief, jewelling, and enamel painting. 

2 . Watch-making. The employment of jewels 
for the pivot-holes in a watch ; also concr. 

1804 [see Jewel v. i bj. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 
Clockm. 102 Facio .. introduced watch jewelling (Patent 
No. 371, May 1701). 2885 Pall Mall G, 21 May 6/2 

A watch selling at ,£3 has no extra jewelling .. there arc 
grades from * plain jewelled 1 up to si pairs of extra jewels. 

3 . Pottery. Decoration with small bosses of trans- 
lucent glaze, or with rounded projections of the 
body covered with glaze, as some kinds of porcelain. 

4 . concr. A trimming *on a dress consisting of 
(real, or commonly, imitation) jewels. 

2892 Truth jo Dec. 1240/2 A most lovely tea-gown . . in 
white satin set into a yoke of turquoise jewelling. 1896 
Daily Nezvs 21 Nov. 6/3 If the jewelling were garnet and 
jet commingled, the effect would be very* good. 

Jewelly, -ely (djj'/K-ll), a. [f. Jewkl si. + -v.] 

1 . Abounding in, Adorned with, or wearing jewels. 
Also jig, 

2765 John Brown Chr. Jrnl. [1814) rj7 The splendid 
wealth of the jewelly tribe. 1862 M. B. Edwards John fy 
/, xxxix. (1876) 290 Glimpses, .of jewelly orchards and vinc- 
yaids. i83x G. Macdonald Mary Marston II. ix. 257 
Jewelly Tom was idling away time. 

2 . Resembling a jewel, jewel-like; having the 
brilliancy of a jewel. Also jig. 

2822-56 Du Qui.ncey Confess. (1862) 26 This incident .. I 
look back upon.. as a jewelly parenthesis of pathetic hap- 
piness. 2880 M. B. Edwards Forestalled 1. 1. vi. 90 The 
little town was garlanded with fiery cressets and stars of 
jewelly light and lustre. 28 8<; C. Monkiiousu in Mag. 0/ 
-4r/Sept. 471/1 Walls. .lit with jewelly glass. 

Jewelry: see J ewellery, 

Jewes, -esse, var. Juise Ohs., judgement. 
Jewess (d^/I es). Forms : 4 Iuwe 330 , luosse, 
4-7 Ioweaso, (6 Iowes, -aa), 7- Jewess, [f. Jew 
sb. + -ess : cf. OF .Juise (Godefroy).] A female 
Jew ; a Jewish woman. 

2388 Wyclif Acts xvi. x Timothc, the sone of a Jewessc 
cristcri. a 1400 Pistill 0/ Susan 42 For gentrise and loyc 
of bat Iuwcsse. 1526 Tindale Acts xxiv. 24 Felix and his 
wyfe Drusilla which was a iewes [1534 Icwas, 1539 Cras* 
mlr Iewessc, x6ix lew], 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
2x4 note, For the Virgin Mary, say they, wore the Ring on 
her middle finger, and therefore all Icwcsscs refuse that, 
and use the forefinger. 2820 Scott Ivanhoe xxiv, The 
Jewess Rebecca awaited her fate. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. xvii, 1 am English-born. But 1 am a Jewess. 
Jew-fish., [app. f. Jew sb. + Fi.su : as to origin 
of name, see quot. 1697. J A name given to various 
fishes, chiefly of the family Serranidx. 

Among these ar z Pronticrops guasa, Epinephelus nigritus, 
Megalops atlanticus, and Paralichthys dentatns , of the 
Atlantic coast of U.S. ; Stcrcolepis gigas of the Californian 
coast ; PolyPrion americauus or P. couchi of Madeira ; 
and Scixna antarctica and Glaucosoma hebraicnm of 
Australia. {Cent. Diet, and Morris Austral Eng.) 

1697 Dam tier Voy. (2729) 1. 249 The Jew-fish is a very 
good Fish, and I judge so called by the English, because 
it hath Scales and Fins, therefore a clean Fish, according 
to the Lcvitical Law. 276.1 Grainger Sugar Cane nr. 608 
Can Europe's seas .. Aught so delicious as the Jew-fish 
show? 1775 Romans Florida App. 20 Jew-fish are very’ 
abundant both within and without the river. 2847 Leich- 
hardt Jrnl. Austral, ii. 40 The water holes abounded 
with jew-fish and eels. 2883 E. M. Ramsay Food Fishes 
N S. Wales 16 (Fish. Exh. Publ.> The most important of 
this^ family is the Jew-fish (Scixna antarctica ), which 
attains to a large size, exceeding 5 feet in length. 1890 
Boston (Mass.) jrnl. 13 Apr. 2/3 The largest jewfish ever 
caught on the Gulf coast .. weighed 348 pounds, was 6 feet 
in length and 8 feet in circumference just back of the gills. 

J ewge, obs. form of J udge. 
j Jew*h.ead, Obs. rare. In 4 lubede. [f.jEW 
sb. + -hede, -head.] The condition or profession 
of a Jew; Judaism. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4248 Men war )mr o sarzin lede. And 
Ioseph held ai his Iuhede. 

Jewhood (d^/rhud). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-hood.] =prec. 

2852 Carlyle Sterling 11. iii. (2872) 210 Abstruse vague 
speculations .. about Will, Morals, Jonathan Edwards, Jew- 
hood, Manhood. 

Jewing (d^brig). [From a supposed resem- 
blance to the hooked nose of a Jew : see -ing 1 .] 
Name for the carunculations or wattles at the base 
of the beak in some varieties of domestic pigeon. 

1886 Century Mag. May 104 The Jewing Ijn the barb 
pigeon] is three small knobs of cere in the middle of the 
lower mandible, and each side of the gape of the mouth. 
Jewis, -ise, variant of Juise Obs., judgement. 
Jewish (d,^b 7 *ij), a. [f. Jew sb. + -ish. .The 
OE. equivalent was ludeisc , early ME. Judewiskl] 
1 . Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, the Jews ; 
Israelitish, Hebrew. 

a 2546 Jove in Gardiner Declar. Joye (1546) 8t b, This 


scismatykc icwis>»h Hieroboam. 2549 Coverdale etc 
Erasnt. Par. Col. ii. 16 In obseruyng of dayes, and in 
other Icwyshe rules. 2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Tit. 1* ft ot 
attending to Iewish fables (Wyclif fables of iewis; Tin. 
dale, etc. iewes fables].. 2506 Suaks. Merck. V. 1. iii.m 
You. .spet vpon my Iewish Gaberdine. 1829 Milman) 7«/, 
Jews 11. 85 The Jewish Exodus, or deliverance from Egypt! 
1874 Green Short Hist. 11. v, A Jewish Medical School 
seems to have existed at Oxford. 

2 . Jig. Ch icily referring to the extortion or over- 
reaching attributed to Jewish money-lenders. 

2606 Dekkp.r Sczk Stunts yi. (Arb.) 40 Brokers yat shaue 
poorc men by most iewish interest. 18 or Bp. of Lincoln 
in G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 426 Soane’s office has offered 
only 29,000/. .. which is a Jewish offer. 2852 Thackeray 
Esmond in. vi, You a-k a Jewish price for it, Mr, Graves. 
< 3 . Comb., as Jewish- looking. 

2874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynnc II. viii. 194 A Jewish- 
looking gentleman in faultlessly-made clothes. 

Jew'ishly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] In a Jewish 
manner ; after the custom of the Jews ; like a Jew. 

2558 Ur. Watson Sen. Sacrum, vii. 37 We maye not 
Icvvishlyc double whether it be done. 2623 Pukcuas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 226 Unchristian Christians, who Icwhhly 
bate the name of a lew. 2661 R. L’Estrasge Interest 
Mistaken 34 Pursue and Jewishly sell and betray his Sacred 
Person. 

Jewishness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

+ 1 . The religious system of the Jews; Judaism. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasnt. Par. Gal. iv. 21 Suche of 
you, as are contented to fall backe to Iewishnes. 2550 Bale 
Apol. 60 Christ will not have hys pure Gospel! myngled 
with Icwyshnesse. 1627 W.Sclatek Exp. 2 jltess. (1629) 722 
It sauours of Iewishness, rather then Christianity. 

2 . Jewish quality or character. 

2822 Hew Monthly Mag. IV. 70 An air of Jewishness, or 
an old-clothesman-like expression. 2899 Speaker 20 Feb. 
133/3 The Jews of this country, .are rapidly losing all their 
Jewishness. 

Jewis m (d.^hJ'iz’m). [f. Jew sb. + -isji.] 

-f 1 . The religious system of the Jews; Judaism. 
2579 J. Stuuues Gaping GulJE iv b, To^mamtaine therein 
thopen exercise of Turcisme, arrianisme, iewisme, papKme, 
anabaptisme, and such monstruous professions. 2653 Mil- 
ton Hirelings Wks. (iSsr) 357 Superstitions fetch'd from 
Paganism or Jewism. 2800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Hist. India 
5/1 The chamicls through which Christianity and Jewism 
were communicated to the nations of the Indian peninsula. 
2 . An idiom or characteristic of the Jews. rare. 
2841 Black-tv. Mag. L. 617 We search in vain for the 
remotest inkling of Jewism of any kind. 2884 L. Gronlund 
Co-op. Comnr.v. ii. 50 ‘Jewism \ to our mind, best expresses 
that special curse of our age, Speculation. 

Jewkry, obs. form of Joukeuy, trickery. 
Jewlep, -lip, obs. forms of Julep. 

Jewless (dowries), a. rare . [f. J EW sb. + -LESS.] 
Destitute of Jews. 

188a Freeman in W. R. W. Stepheas £££(1895) II. 254 
Meanwhile Aberdeen . . abideth altogether Jewless. 2897 
Daily Hcivs 8 Feb. 2/1 It was generally supposed that from 
2290 10 1655 this was a Jewless England. Mr. Wolf and 
Mr. Sydney Lee have, however, proved .. that the Hebrew 
race was represented m that interval. 

Jewling (d^/Pliij). rare . [f. Jew sb. + -ling.] 

A little or young Jew. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 213 Everie of the ycuthes 
holdcth a pot in his hand, .they wish joy to each other: ana 
the Iewlings presently breake their earthen pots. 2079 
Baring-Gould Germany II. 258 The Count .. turned the 
stupid Jewling* out of his house. 0 - 

t Jowly, adv . Obs. rare . [f. as prec. + -LY-.J 
In the manner of a Jew ; in the Jewish language. 

2382 Wyclif Isa. xxxvi. 11 Ne speke thou to vs lewly 
[1388 bithe langage of lewis]. — Gal. ii. 14 If thou.Jyuest 
hethenli, and not lewly [2388 Iewelich]. 

Jawmew, variant of Gesiew Obs., twin. 
Jewry (d^ua'ri). Forms: 3-4 Giw-, Gywerie, 
-ye, 4 Iuery, -ie, 4-5 Iuwery, -ie, Iewery, -ie, 
-ye, (Iurye, 4-7 % iuxie, Iury, 5 lure, Iwry), 
5-6 Iewry(o, (6 Sc. Ioura), 6-7 Jewrie, 7- 
J e wry. [a. A F.juerie = OF. juieric,juene,juri6 
(13th c.), mod.F .juiverie'. see Jew and -eby.J 
fl. The land of the Jews, Judea; sometimes 
extended to the whole of Palestine. Obs. °j 

« i^SoHarl. MS. 4196 in Archiv Stnd.nen.Spr-\H^\.ip 
AIs custum was in he iury. 1387 Trevisa H tgden (KoiisJ 1 • 
8g bis Nabugodonosor..wente into luda, Js f e , r VC I,J 
and took Ierusalem. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. _ 267/2 * 

where Ivys dwelle [v.r. Iwryl, ludea. JS 2 ^ Tjnuale 
vii. 1 lesus went about in Galile, and wolde not goo 
iewry. 2533 Gau Richt Vay 41 O thovv bethleem effrata tho 
art liril amangis ane thowsand of loure. 2539 Bible • 
Ps. Ixxvi. t In Iewry is God knowne; Ins naine is S rea [ 
Israel. 1606 Suaks. Ant. ty CL U H. 28 A Childe. -to whom 
Herode of Iewry may do Homage. 1672 True i\ onco / - 9 
It may be considered that Anliochus his title to June » 
obnoxious to any particular exception. 2708 
Cyder 11. (1807) 97 Drawn from the north to Jewry sha 
plains. 2742 Young Nt . Tit, IX. 1662 *Tis unconnno 
Christian land, or Jewry. „ . 

atlrib. 2597-3 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. viii. 4 Parnassus is trans- 
form’d to Sion bill, And lury-palmes her steepe asc 
done fill. 

2 . The district inhabited by Jews in a town 0 
city ; the Jews’ quarter ; the Ghetto.^ (Hence tne 
Old Jetvry in London.) Obs. exc. Hist. 

In 2225, in Giweric = in pawn to the Jews : cf. x 3“0- , 
a 1*25 Alter. IZ. 394 Ne telle5 me him god feolawe P® .. . 
his wed ine Giwerie uorto aewiten ut his feie ? God Aim 
leide himsulf uor us ine Giwerle, .. uorto aewiten ut 
leofmon of Giwene honden. 2^97 R- Glouc. (Rolls) 99- 
per was mani a wilde hine hat. .wende in tojje gywerie 
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woundede and to drovve. CX386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 37 
Thcr was in Asye in a greet Citee Amonges cristene folk a 
Iewerye Sustened by a lord of that contree For foule vsure 
and lucre of vileynye. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. man in Hum. 
I. i[i], Hast thou for-swomeall thy friends i’ the old Iewrie? 
1670-98 Lass els Voy. Italy II. 50, I saw on my left hand 
the great back door of the Jewry ; for here the Jews live all 
together in a corner of the town, and are locked up every 
night. 1844 Fraser } s Mag-. XXX. 423/r To assign them a 
peculiar quarter, as the Israelites Were once confined to 
their Jewry. 1876 GreEN Stray Stud. 336 Here [Oxford] 
as elsewhere the Jewry was a town within a town. 
f3. The Jewish religion, Judaism. 05 s. 

13.. S. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in A rchiv Stud ^ne it. Spr. 
LXXXII. 346/4 A1 his kyn byleued al on fiegywerye. 1382 
Wyclif Gal. 1. 14, I profitide in Xurye aboue many myn 
eucneeeldis. C1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xiii. 69 Conuertid fro 
Iewry into Cristenhode. 1552 Huloet, Iewrye, iudaismus. 

4 . The Jewish people, nation , race , or com- 
munity ; the Jews collectively. 

C1330 R. Brunne. C/iron. (1810) 247 Now comes a new 
pleynt, to destroie Juerie. 1340 Aycnb. 7 pis word zeter- 
day ]>et |?e iurie clepeb sabat. 01400 Apol. Loll. 100 Wcr 
per pre^ seeds among pe lury, Phariseis and Esseis, and 
Saduceis. CX460 Toumcley Myst. xx. 640 Most gentyll of 
lure to me that I fynde. 1641 Jackson Tpte Evang. T. 2 
This Prophecy hath been contained neither within the 
limits of Jury nor Christendoms 1893 Zancwill Childr. 
Ghetto Proem, That long cruel night in Jewry which coin- 
cides with the Christian Era. 1899 IVcst/n. Gaz. xx Aug. 
7/1 All three parties call upon the judges [in the Dreyfus 
trial! . . to remember that the real issue 1 is between Catholic 
France and Cosmopolitan Jewry '. 

+ Jewse. 05s. App. an erratic form of Joist. 

26x0 Engl. Eliza in Mirr.for Mag. 866 Th’ iron barres in 
sunder they did rent, Beate downe the posts, and all the 
iewses brent. 

Jew's-ear. [Erroneous rendering of med.L. 
auricula Judse. Judas’s ear; so called from its 
shape, and from its being frequently found on the 
cider, on which tree Judas Iscariot was reputed 
to have hanged himself.] 

1 . An edible cup-shaped fungus {Himcola or 
Exidia A uriculaj udx) growing on the roots and 
trunks of trees, chiefly the elder, and formerly in 
repute as a medicine ; also locally applied to species 
of Peziza (Britten & Holl. 1879). 

2544 Phaer Regim. Ly/e (1560) Tjb, Take the mushe- 
rom y l groweth upon an elder tree, called in englyshe 
lewes eares. 1597 Gerarde HcrbcU m. lxxi. 1233 There 
groweth oftentimes vpon [elders] a certaine excrescence 
called Auricula Iudee or lewes eare. 1634 Heywood & 
Broaie IP itches Lane. ill. Wks. 2874 IV. 209 All the Saliets 
are turn'd to Iewes-eares. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
n. vi. 101 Jews eares . . an excrescence about the roots of 
Elder, and concerneth not the Nation of the Jews, but Judas 
Iscariot, upon a conceit, he hanged on this tree. 1694 
Salmon Bale's Disfiens. (1713) 705/2 Let the Throat be 
anointed with Oil of Jews-Ears; which is made by boiling 
the Jews-Ears. .in Oyl-Olive till they are crisp, and pressing 
out the Oyl, and repeating the boiling 111 like manner with 
fresh Jews-Ears, to the third time. 2694 Motteux Rabelais 
xv. lx. (1737) 245 Sallats, a Hundred Varieties, of Creeses,. . 
Sives, Rampions, Jew's Ears. 1882 Garden 2 Sept. 207/2 
There are several tree-growing edibles besides the two just 
mentioned. Of such is the Jew’s ear. 

2 . Locally applied to the Tomato (Britten & 
Holl.). 

Jews' harp, Jew's-harp. (Also sometimes 
with small j.) [A variant of Jews’ trump, q.v.] 

1 . A musical instrument of simple construction, 
consisting of an elastic steel tongue fixed at one 
end to a small lyre-shaped frame of brass or iron, 
and bent at the other end at right angles; it is 
played by holding the frame between the teeth 
and striking the free end of the metal tongue with 
the finger, variations of tone being produced by 
altering the size and shape of the cavity of the 
mouth. Called also Jews' trump. 

Double yews' -harp : one having two tongues. 

359s R- Duddeley in Hakluyt Voy. III. 576 If they would 
bring him hatchets, kniues, and Iewes-harps, he bid them 
assure me, he . .would trade with me. c 2596 Raleigh ibid. 
665 Wee should send them lewes harpes ; for they would 
giue for euery one two Hennes. 1626 Bacon Sylva §116 
As for the lewes Harpe, it is a_ sharpe Percussion ; And 
besides, hath the vantage of penning the Aire in the Mouth. 
17.1* Fielding J. Andrews 1. vii, Thou canst make a mole 
hill appear as a mountain; a Jew’s-harp sound like a 
trumpet. 1762 B. Thornton (title) An Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, adapted to the ancient British musick, viz. the Saltbox, 
the Jews-harp, the Marrow-bones and Cleavers. 277,4 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1769 I. 194 The trump, or Jew's 
harp, would not merit the mention among the Highland 
instruments of Musick, if it was nor to prove Its origin and 
antiquity. 1787 Hawkins Johns 011 477 They.. are lovers of 
music and dancing, but know no instrument save the jews’ 
harp. 1820 Byron Blues 1. 60 The Jews' harp he nick- 
names his lyre. 1836 Smart Diet., Jew’s harp. 1865 
Lubbock Preh. Times xiii. (1869) 443 Their musical instru- 
ments are . . a Jew's-harp made of a strip of bamboo. 1880 
Grove Diet. Music , Jew’s harp. i 83 a Ogilvie, 1885 Cassell, 
1890 Cent. Diet., Jews-harp. 1893 Liland Mem. I. 206 
Quite as marvellous . . was the Doctor’s own performance 
on the single and double Jew’s harp. 

2 . transf a. Naut. * The shackle for joining a 
chain-cable to the anchor-ring 1 (Smyth Sailor 3 s 
Word-bk. 1S67), shaped like the frame of the 
musical instrument; b. alt rib. Applied to a staple 
of similar form. 

1750 Blanckley Naval Expos. 83 Jews Harps, arc made j 
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[ of Iron, and of such Substance and suitable Strength, as to 
be sufficient to hold the Pendant Chain where the Mooring 
Cable is bent to the Ring, and secured by a Forelock. 
1794 Rigging 6- Seamanship IL z8z A link called a jew’s 
I harp, through which the bridle or hawser of a ship, when 
moored, is passed. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (xSoi) I. 76 
It is fixed on the axletrce by a Jew’s harp staple. 

Hence Jows’-harper, one -who plays the jews*- 
harp. 

x 79° By-slander 105 Joah called the Muses ballad-singers, 
Apollo a jews-harper. 

t Jew'sliip. Obs. rare. [f. Jew sb. + -ship.] 
The condition or profession of a Jew ; Judaism. 
.1535 Coverdale Gat. i. 13 Ye haue herde of my conuersa- 
cioa afore Cyme in the leweshippe how that. . 1 . . preuay ied 
in the Ieweshippe aboue many of my companyons in my 
nacion. X549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. x Tim. iv. x 
Whiche shall departe from the synceritie of fhyth. .and slyde 
backe vnto a certayne Ieweship. 

Jews' stone, Jewstone. [In senses i, 
2, rendering med.L. lapis Judaicus {Lanfranc s 
Cirurgie 27S, and Minsheu Duetor) 5 \ 

1 . The fossil spine of a large sea-urchin, found 
in Syria, formerly used in medicine. ? Obs. 

1633 Hart Diet 0/ Diseased in. xx. 312 Some medicines 
..are esteemed good against the stone.. of this kind is the 
lewes stone, goats blood [etc.]. 1751 Sir J. Hill Mat. 
Med. 302 Lapis Judaicus , The Jews Stone, .. is no other 
than the Spine of a large Echinus Marinus of a peculiar 
Species. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Jew’s stone, see Lapis 
judaicus [a stone found in Palestine, and formerly used as a 
diuretic and lithontriptic, as well as in fluxes]. 

2 . A crystallized form of iron pyrites (also called 
marcasite ), formerly used as a gem. ? Obs. 

1617 Minsheu Duclor, Marchesite ..etiam lewes stone. 
1658 Phillips, Jewstone , a kind of stone called also a 
Marchesite. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rotnola I. vii, The ‘ Jew's 
stone', with the lion-headed serpent enchased in it. 

3 . Applied locally to various hard rocks. 

1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. I. xxv. 313 Jew stone. .This 
quarriers’ term is evidently used to designate all hard un- 
manageable rocks of uneven and splintery fracture. 1885 
Cassell's Encycl. Diet., Jew-stone. 1. Geol. A local name 
for a black basalt found on the Clee Hills. 1890 Cent. 
Diet., Jesus' -s ton e . .local name of a limestone-bed belonging 
to the Wliite Lias (Rhxtic) in Somersetshire. 

Jews’ trump, Jew’s-trump. Now rare. 
Also 6 lues trounk, 9 dial. Jew-trump. [An 
earlier name than the now usual Jews' harp, and 
formerly equally common in England. In Scotland 
and N. of England the instrument is still called 
simply Trump, agreeing with the Fr. name trompe 
(Littre), which is now however mostly displaced by 
guimbarde. Although no early example of F. 
trompe in this sense has been adduced, it is probable 
that the name trump came from France, esp. as in 
the Customs Rates of 1545 they are called lues 
trouuhs, a mistranslation perh. due to the fact that 
the trompe of the elephant is also called in Eng. 
trunk. The first element was certainly_/Ww from 
the first; conjectures that this was an alteration of 
jaws, or of F. jeu, are baseless and inept. But 
the attribution of the instrument to the Jews occurs, 
so far as is known, only in English, and there is no 
actual evidence as to its origin. 

More or less satisfactory reasons may be conjectured : e. g. 
that the instrument was actually made, sold, or sent to 
England by Jews, or supposed to be so; or that it was 
attributed to them, as a good commercial name, suggesting 
the trumps and harps mentioned in the Bible. As the instru- 
ment was neither a trump nor a harp, the ingenuity which 
conferred upon it these names may well have distinguished it 
as the tramp or harp of the Jews. See also article by Rev. 
C. B. Mount in Notes <5- Queries, 23 Oct. 1897, p. 322.] 

= Jews’ harp i. 

1545 Rates 0/ Customs , lues trounks the grose iijx. iiijd. 
1583 Ibid. Cvij, lewes trumps the groce xs. 1591 News 
fr. Scotl. (Roxb.), Geillis Duncan . . did goe before them 
playing this reill or daunce uppon _a small trupipe called a 
Jewes trump, untill they entred into the Kirk of North 
Barrick..the king .. sent for the saide Geillis Duncan, who 
upon the like trump did play the saide dauncc before the 
kmges majestie. 2592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 85 An 
vniversall reformation be proclaimed with the sound of a 
lewes trumpe. 16x3 R. Harcourt Voy. Guiana in Hart. 
Misc . (Malh.) III. 178 Knives, bead-s jews trumps and such 
toys as well contented IS. American Indians], a i6z$ 
Fletcher Lover's Progr. 1. i, Playing on a gyUerue or a 
Jewes Trumpe. 1678 Rymeu Trag. last Age xjo Our ears 
are rapt with the tintainar and twang of the Tongs and 
Jewstrumps. xj6x Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xv, Til stake 
my Cremona to a Jew’s trump. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 
48. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Jew-trurap. x88a Ogilvie, 
2885 Cassell, 1890 Cent. Diet., Jews'-trump. 2901 Eng. 
Dial. Diet., Jew’s trump or trunk. 

+ b. Applied to a usurer: cf. Jew sb. 2. Obs. 

1605 Chapman, etc. Eastsu. Ho », O ’tis a notable jews 
trump ! I hope to live to sec dog’s meat made of the old 
usurer's flesh. 

Jawys, jewyse, var. Juise Obs., judgement. 
Jeyst, var. Gest sbA Obs., stage of a journey. 

|| Jezail [d^ezai-l, -<rW). E.Ind. Also juzaiL 
[Pers. j a -<*il, a large musket or rifle (used 

with a rest), a swivel-gun, wall-piece; according 
to Redman, corrupt of jaza* ir •. cf. jazd'iri 

a matchlock man, one of the guard of the Safawi 
kings.] A long and heavy Afghan musket. | 


2838-43 Gen. A. Abbott Jml. Afghan IVar (1S79) iL 
167 The assailants had flint locks to their juzaUs. xS6z 
Bevebidcc Hist, huiia III. vul iv. 4x4 The Afghan 
jezails carrying much farther than the British musJcets, 
poured in a fire which could not be returned. rSSx Pal- 
grave Vis. Eng., Valley cf Death ix, The one who ou;- 
slipp’d the jezail and the kmfe l 1889 R* Kipling Departm. 
Ditties , etc. (1899) 6^. Two thousand pounds of education 
Drops to a ten-rupee jezaii [nWdefife]. 1893 — Barrach-r. 
Ballads 84 All night the cressets glimmered pale On Uhvar 
Sabre and Took Jezail. 

allrib. 1893 Pall Mall G. 21 Apr. 4/3 Colonel Durand 
himself receiving a very serious wound in the groin with a 
jezail bullet— a garnet enclosed in lead. 

Hence || JezaiTcheo [f. prec. withTurkl agential 
suffix cbij, a soldier carrying a jezaiL 
2863 Beveridge India III. vut. v. 434 It was deemed 
necessary ‘ to get rid .. of the detachment of jezailcbccs 

Jezebel (d.-je'zehef). Also 6 Xeaabello, 7 
Jezabel, JesebeL Name of the infamous wife 
of Ahab king of Israel (1 Kings xvi. 31, xix. I, 2, 
xx i ; 2 Kings ix. 30-37) ; hence used allusively 
for a wicked, impudent, or abandoned woman (cf. 
Rev. ii. 20) or for a woman who paints her face. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 39 He nath raised vp these 
Iesabelles [our mischcuous Maryes] to be the vttermostc of 
his plagues. 1679 T. Oates {title) Witch of Endor, or the 
witchcrafts of tne Roman Jcscbel. 27x1 Budgell Sped. 
No. 175 Pa A Jezebel .. appears constantly dress'd at her 
Sash, and hasa thousand little Tricks and Fooleries to at tract 
the Eyes of all the idle young Fellows. 1772 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 18 July Let. i, Mrs. Jenkins was. .insulted with 
the opprobrious name of painted Jezebel. 1891 S. Mostvn 
Curatica 113 Oh ! you abandoned Jezebel ! 

Hence JezebeLLan (-brlian), + Jezebolical (*be*- 
likal), Jezebelisb (d^e’zebelij) adj's. (uoncc-wds.), 
of the character of, or resembling, Jezebel. 

1 635 Pvrchas. Pilgrims I. I. 63 That painted Iezabcl, 
whose fouler wrinkles, her Iczabchcall, lesuiticall Parasites 
still labour with renewed and refined Arts also to playstcr 
and fill vp a fresh. 1856 JVestm. Gaz. 28 July 4/3 Remarks 
on her Jezebeiish appearance [so much paint and powder], 

HJeziali (d^e'zya). £. Iud. Also 7 jid- r 
judge(e)a, 8 jezia, jezzeea. fPcrs. (Arab.) 
yja. jizyah poll-tax.] The poll-tax imposed 

by Musulman law on non-Mohammedan subjects ; 
spec, that exacted by the Mogul emperors in India. 

2682 Vizier's Let. in W. Hedges Diary 18 July (18S7) I. xox 
Our last order for taking Cusiome, and Jidgea. x6 86 Fort 
St. Geo. Cons, in Notes <y Extr. 1. (1871) 49 (Y. SuppDThat 
the Poll-money or Judgeea lately ordered by the Mogul 
would be exacted of the English and Dutch. 1753 Han wav 
Trav. (1762) II. xiv. vii. 371 note , This tax, called the jcxiah, 
was wont to be paid by those who were not mnbcaimcdnns. 
18x5 Elfhinstone Ace. Caubul (1842) II. 71 He also levies 
the Jezzeea, or tax on Hindoos. 1863 Beveridge Hist. India 
1. 1. vi. 142 The jezia or capitation tax on infidels. 
Jhampan, variant of Jahpa.y. 

II Jlieel, jhil E. hid. Also 9 joil, 

Joel. [Hindi jhil. J A pool or lagoon (in India) 
often of vast extent, left after an inundation. 

1B05 Lond. Gaz. Extraord. No. 27 Apr., We found the 
enemy very strongly encamped .. a large jeel of water ex- 
tending to their right. x8z4 Heber Jml. (x8z3) I. 207. 
1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 336 ‘The 
pigs * come out of their own accord, to take the air or wallow 
in some neighbouring jhccl. 1885 Eneycl. Brit. XV II 1. 71/2 
Numerous shallow ponds or jhlls mark the former beds of 
the shifting rivers. These j/tlls have great value, not only 
as preservatives against inundation, but also as reservoirs 
for irrigation, 1899 IVestm. Gaz. 38 Jan. 7/3 A performance 
which would not be amiss in the best snipe jhcels of India. 

11 Jhow (d.^hau). E. hid. Also 0 jow, jhao, 
jhnu. [Hind \ j hid ji, jhau , jh dwu , SKT.J/iiiwuJcal] 

A shrubby tamarisk ( Tamarix indie a), frequent 
in the marshes of the Indian rivers, and used for 
basket-making and other purposes. Also allrib ; 

1837 D. Johnson Iud. Field Sports 274 Jo w, or dagger 
grass jungles that axe nearer. x86a Beveridge Hist. India 
III. vm. vii. 489 A low, but in same places thick jhow 
jungle. 18S9 R. S. S. Baden- Powell Pigsticking 93 In 
countries like Bengal, where long grass, jhao, thick crops, 
etc., arc common. 

Jib (d3ib), sbj Also 7 gibb, 7-8 jibb, 8 gib, 
jyb. [Origin uncertain ; the name has been found 
only in English. 

Possibly an abbreviation of gibbet, with reference to its 
suspension from the mast-head. Connexion with Jio r. 3 is 
also plausible ; but the > b. has not as yet been found so early. J 
L Naut. A triangular stay-sail stretching from the 
outer end of the j’ib-boom to the fore-topmast head 
in large ships, and from the bowsprit to the mast- 
head in smaller craft. Flying jio, a second sail of 
similar shape set before the jib on the flying jib- 
boom (but c 1 700-1750 applied to the only jib of 
large vessels) ; in some large vessels^ more jibs, in 
extreme cases as many as six, are carried, the outer- 
most being the jib of jibs \ see quot. 1867. 

* No Tudor ship carried anything in the form of a fore- sail 
or jib. It was not till long afterwards that any nation 
adopted them for square-rigged vosels— a fact that is very 
remarkable, since they were certainly used by small craft at 
the end of the 16th century*’ (J* Corbett Successors cf 
Drake (1900) 424.) * In iCZi jibs were part of the ordinary 
stores at wooUicb, and must therefore base been used in 
the large ships before that date.' (M. OnpcnLeita.) 

j66i Inventory Swallow Ketch [S. V. Dscl Chas, Jl. 
xxxv. 10. 1), One new Gibb.. One ould GiLL 169s. test. 
Stores sent to Sir eights Fleet jx July (Navy Board Lett. 
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XXIX. 834), For preserving the sailes— Jibbs Two, Mizen 
Tops 11 t. 17 is W. Sutherland Shipbutld. Assist. 1 17 There 
is another Sail call’d allying Gib. 27x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 
16 Her dying Jyb loose. 1726 G. Roberts 4 Yrs. Voy. 280 
My Fore-sail and Jibb were patched out of the Pieces of 
the Main-Sail. 2750 Blanckley Naval Expos. 140 Those 
[sails] which are not bent to the Yards, are, the Flying 
Jibb, Fore, Fare-top, Main .. and Mizon Top-mast Stay 
Sails. 1794 Rigging *$■ Seamanship I. 83 Before the mast 
is a foresail, a jib, and a Hying jib. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk., Jib 0/ Jibs, a sixth jib on the bowsprit, only 
known to flying-kitemcn : the sequence being— storm, inner, 
outer, flying, spindle, jib of jibs. 1878 Masque of Poets 53 
The jib swung loose in the sudden gale. 

b. The alt of ones jib (colloq .) : one’s personal 
appearance, countenance, or look ; see Cut sb. 16 c. 

Orig. a sailor's figure of speech, suggested by the promin- 
ence and characteristic form of the jib of a ship. 

1823-1881 [see Cut sb. j 6 cj. 1824 Scorr bit. Renans i, 
If she disliked what the saijor calls the cut of their jib. 1853 
Lytton My Novel iv. xxiii, Not know an A vend 1 Wc'vc 
all the same cut of the jib, luwe not we, father? 189 6 
Guy Boothuy In Strange Comp. n. iv. 48/1, l like the cut 
of your jib, or you wouldn't be sitting there opposite me. 

2 . dial. The under lip (in phr. to hang the jib). 
Also, The mouth, face, or nose. 

a 182s Fordy Voc, E. Anglia, Jib , the undcr-lip. Of a 
whimpering child it is said ‘ he hangs his jib*. 1852 R, S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour L a They cock un their jibs and 
ride along with a Hind any fault with either me or my 
horse, if you can’ sort of air. 1865 B. Brierley Irkdale I. 
355 [Lancash. dial.) Cock up thy jib, an’ let’s have another 
smeawteh, an' then I’se goo whoam. 

3 . Comb., as jib -down -haul, a rope used to haul 
down the jib; jib-guy, a stout rope which sup- 
ports the jib-boom ; jib-halyard, the halyard for 
raising and lowering the jib; jib*hoad, an iron 
fastened to the head of a jib which has been short- 
ened at the top; jib-headed a., shaped like a 
jib, said of a topsail ; jib-header, a topsail shaped 
like a jib; jib-iron = jib-traveller \ jib-nottiug, 
a triangular netting fixed under the jib-boom to 
hold the jib when temporarily hauled down and 
to prevent men from falling into the sea while 
furling, etc. the jib; tJih-sail^ Jib i ; jib-sheet, 
one of the ropes by which the jib is trimmed, 
stretching from its clew to the bows of the ship ; 
jib-stay, the stay on which the jib is set; jib- 
traveller (see quot. 1794). 

1825 H. B. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 54 While some to Let 
the anchor go prepare. The slack *Jib-down*haul in the 
Waste they bear. 1868 Kinclaki: Crimea (1877) IV. xiii. 
390 When the movement of each ship had ceased, the "jib- 
guys of the two were.. touching. 2726 G. Roberts 4 IV*. 
Voy. 269 So I unreev’d the . . Main Haliards, and "Jibb 
Haltardc, and bent them. 2802 Times 16 Aug., The Christ- 
abel had a “jib-headed topsail up, and completed her race 
with much less labour than her rival had done. 2882 Stan- 
dard 22 June 3/7 All having jibheaded topsails and whole 
mainsails sec. 1899 Daily News 29 July 5/7 The Britannia 
..substituted a jackyarder for a "jibheader. 2752 Beawcs 
Lex Merc. Rediv. 263 Lying too, with her "Gib Sail hauled 
to windward and her Mizzen Sail set. 2861 Smiles En- 
gineers II. 36 In this situation the jibsail was blown to 
pieces. 282s H. B. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 51 Starboard 
the helm, the slack "Jib-sheet haul Aft. x8xfl M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xbc, In a minute the jibsheel was again hauled 
over to leeward, and away she was like an arrow, crowding 
all sail. 2875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk.{e d. 2) iiL 59 If 
under sail and about to tack, let fly the jib-sheet. 2752 
Champers Cycl. s.v. Ship (Plate), Flying "Jibb Stay and 
Sails, c 2860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 48 Let go the 
jibstay. 2794 Rigging <5- Seamanship I. 179 The * Jib- 
traveller is a circular iron hoop^with a hook and shackle, 
used to haul out the tack of the jib. 

Jib (d^ib), sbA Also 8-9 gib. [app. an abbre- 
viation of gibbet : see Gibbet sb. 1 3.] The pro- 
jecting arm of a crane ; also applied to the boom 
of a derrick. 

2764 Ferguson in Phil.. Trans. JL 1 V. 24 This crane . . 
might be built in a room eight feet in width ; the gib being 
placed on the outside of the room. 2804 Naval Citron. 
XII. 216 Mr. I. Bramah has Invented a new jib. 2825 I. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 284 The jib, or gibbet, as it 
is called, from a resemblance to that machine, is a tri- 
angular frame of wood, one side being perpendicular, and 
supported on pivots at the top and bottom, so that the whole 
moves round on these as a vertical axis of motion. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt . Exhib. 230 The projection or radius of 
the jib of these cranes is 32 feet. 1875 Knight Diet. Mcch. 
638 /r The jib or movable spar of the derrick is hinged to 
and near the foot of the post, its top being held by a chain 
which passes over pulleys to a winch on the post, so that 
the inclination of the jib may be_ adjusted as required. 
2893 Mod. Steam Engine 56 The jib is adjustable at any 
angle, and the crane is made to hoist, lower and turn round 
in either direction by steam. 

b. Comb., as jib-beam, -pole ; jib-crane, a crane 
fitted with a jib; jib-frams, ‘the upright frame at 
the sides of a marine-engine, connecting the cylin- 
der, condenser, and the framing’ (Knight Diet. 
A feck. 1875). 

2792 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 222 Hung on a pulley; at the 
end of the gib-beam. 2873 Daily News 27 Sept. 7/1 The 
stone was lifted up by a jib crane for the purpose ol placing 
the mortar. 1898 Westm. Gas. 4 July 6/2 A powerful 
electric travelling jib crane running on a large elevated 
track controlling the entire length. 1898 Daily News 
17 May 2/6 The jib poles did not go against the brick pier. 

Jib (djib), sb. 3 [f. Jib v.-] 

1 . A jibbing horse, a jibber. 


2843 Youatt Horse xv. 327 The marc was a rank jib 
in single harness. 2851 H. Aiayiiew Land. Labour I. 289 
(Farmer) Frequently young horses that will not work in 
cabs— such as jibs -arc sold to the horse-slaughterers as 
useless. 1890 Boldrkwood Squatter's Dream iv. 43 Jack 
was borne olF by two jibs and a bolter in the Warroo mail. 
2 . The state of being at a standstill. 

2893 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xx. 134 My picture is at 
present in a state of jib, owing to a child’s head in it which 
I cannot get right. 

Jib (d3ib), vj Natit. Also 7 gib, 9 gibb, jibb : 
see also Gybe. [.Etymology obscure; the same 
sense is expressed by Da. gibbe, £>w. dial, gippa ; 
cf. also Du. gijpen, Ger. gjepcn, prob. from a LG. 
original. But, as in Gybe v., the phonetic change 
of (g) to (dg) is unexplained.] 

1 . tram. To pull (a sail or yard) round from one 
side of the vessel to the other, as in tacking, etc. 

2692 T. HIale] Acc. New Invent. 226 The place and fitt. 
ing of the Shroivd so as to make way for the gibbing of the 
Yards. 2776 Cook ind Voy. 11. iii. (1842) 1. 426 In changing 
tacks, they have onty occasion to shift or jib round the sail. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863! 25 It could be hooked 
and unhooked, as need were, when she tacked and it became 
necessary to jib the sail. 2865 Examiner 28 Mar. 263 
A movement of the boys when the boat was jibbing her sail 
may have upset her. 

2 . inir . Of a sail, etc. : To shift or swing round 
from one side of a vessel to the other ; =* Gybe v. 1. 

2729 De Foe Crusoe 1. ii, The Boom gibbed over the Top 
of the Cabin. 2804 Naval Citron. XL 269 The sail gibbeu, 
the boat upset. 2832 The law key Adv. Younger Sots II. 
29 9, I saw the Boston schooner’s main-sail jib. 

b. transf. Of other things : To swing round. 

2892 Daily News 33 July 7/2 The arm of the crane could 
swing round, or gibb, on each side, and deliver the stone on 
a truck. 

Jib, t>.- Also jibb, rarely gib. [A recent word 
of uncertain derivation; not in Todd 1818, Web- 
ster i$2S,orCraigiS4/. Thought byEorby (211825) 
to be transf. from the jibbing of a sail, and so to be 
identical with Jiu v. 1 But this is very doubtful. 

Jib has a curious resemblance to OF. and mod. dial. 
F. giber to kick, sometimes said of horses ; whence regiber 
(rnod.F. regimber), early ME. regibben in Ancr. R., to kick 
as a wanton beast ; but it is not possible to connect jib 
historically with these words.] 

1 . intr. Of a horse or other animal in harness: 
To stop and refuse to go on ; to move restively 
backwards or sideways instead of going on ; to 
balk stubbornly. 

10x2 Janf. Austen Lett. (2884) II. 95 The horses actually 
gibbed on this side of Hyde Park Gale. 2816 Scott Antiq. 
11, Miss Grizie Oldbuck was sometimes apt to jibb when he 
pulled the reins too light, a 1825 Foruy Voc. £. Anglia , 
Jib, to start suddenly and violently aside, generally from 
the collar; and to refuse to draw or go forward. It is said 
of a horse metaphorically from the jibbing of a sail. 2826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey vr. ii, The horses have jibbed, and will 
not stir. 1845 Ford Jlandbk. Spain 1. 48 In the be^t 
regulated teams it mu^t happen that some one will occasion- 
ally start, gib, and bolt. 

2 . transf. and pig. a. To stop short in some 
action ; to refuse to proceed or advance ; to draw 
back, back out. 

182a Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 239 Nanny jibbed a bit in 
the twelfth round. 2827 Scott Jrttl. x6 Mar., I had settled 
to finish the review^ when, behold. .1 jibb’d. 2845 Emfson 
Let , in Corr. M. Napier, Many Whigs, however, will jib, 
from fearof their .constituents. 1894 Sir E. Sullivan Woman 
2x0 When there is no compulsion there is no gibbing. 
b. To start aside ; to shy at. 

i83a T. A. Guthrie Vice Versa vi. 133 The boys taking 
the parts of ladies jibbing away from their partners in a 
highly unlady-like fashion. 2895 Ouida MaxsarcncS xv, 
There arc people who jib at you still, you know: when once 
you were one of us, they wouldn't dare. 

Hence Jibbing vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

1844 Ald. Smith Ady. Mr, Ledbury xlii. (1886) 230 The 
playful vagaries of jibbing horses. 2862 G. F. Berkeley 
Sportsm. W. Prairies xv. 347 A succession of jibbings and 
rearing*. 1B62 Whyte Melville Ins. Bar x. veil. 22) 363 
A backward swain is like a jibbing horse. 

Jib, Sc, irans. To fleece ; to strip ; to milk : 
closely, drain to the dregs. Hence Jibbings, the ; 
last strainings of milk from a cow ; afterings. 1 
1738 Ramsay Vision viii, Our trechour peirs thair tyranns 
treit, Quha jyb them, and thair substance eir. 1824 Mac- 
taggart Gallovidian Encycl., Jibb, to milk closely. Jib- 
bings, the last milk that can be drawn out of a cow’s udder. 
2828 Carlyle Let. in Froude Life. (1882) II. ii. 27 Jane the 
lesser^. . furnishes butter and afterings (jibbings) for lea. 

ii Jibbali (djji’ba). Also jibbek, jibba. [A 
variant (following the pronunc. current in Egypt) of 
Jubbah.] An outer garment, worn by Egyptian 
Mohammedans, consisting of a long cloth coat 
with sleeves reaching nearly to the wrists. 

2892 Daily News 20 Oct. 5/6 He again returned, wearing 
a clean jibbeh patched with pieces of the vestments belong- 
ing to our Mission church at El Obcid. 2896 Ibid. 3 Feb. 
6/4 A man dressed in the Mahdist ‘jibba* appeared before 
Slatin’s fort, with a summons to surrender. 1898 Doyle 
drag. Korosko v. 123 Then he laid his black forefinger 
upon the breast of his jibbeh. 

b. Comb., as jibbah-clad. 

2893 Daily News 5 Sept. 5/8 The Dervishes . . broke and 
fled, leaving the field white with jibbah-clad corpses, like a 
meadow dotted with snowdrifts. 

Jibber (d.^i-bsi), sb. [f. Jib v.- + -eb 1 .] A 
horse that jibs. 


2847 in Halluvell. 2872 Lk Fanu Checkmate H. 

133 There arc kickers and roarers, and bolters and jibber/ 
1879 Sala Paris herself again (2880) II. xiv. 233 His hone 
was a miserable jibber. 

Jibber, v. [Related to Jabber and Gibber,] 
intr. To speak rapidly and inarticulately; to 
chatter unintelligibly. 

2824 Scott Red gaunt let Let. xi, The jackanape. .jibbered 
and cried as if it was mocking its master. 2883 Hall 
Caine Cobw. Crit. i. 26 A jibbering disposition to ‘break 
into ecstasies ’. 1808 IVcstm. Gaz. 25 May 3/2 The proud 
passenger, .may jibber with fright. 2900 Ibid, xa Sept. 4/2 
They decline to learn, .and jibber when corrected. 

Jibbet(t, Jibbong, obs. if. Gibbet, Gezhvxg. 

Jibbings : sec Jib v.z 

Jib-boom. Kaut. [f. Jib sbA + Boom sb.-] A 
spar run out from the end of the bowsprit, to 
which the tack of the jib is lashed, and beyond 
which is sometimes extended the flying jib-boom, 

1748 Anson's Voy. 11. ix. 226 One of the sail-makers mates 
was fishing from the end of the gib-boom. 275a Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Ship (Plate), Flying Jibbboom (no simple jib- 
boom shown]. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776), Jtb- 
Boom,. .This boom. . is nothing more than a continuation of 
the bowsprit forward, to which it may be considered as a 
top-mast. 2833 Mahhyat P. Simple xxxv, To prepare for 
action, and keep close order, which means, to have your 
flying jib-boom in at the starn windows of tne ship a head 
of you. 2878 Masque of Poets 55 Out on the jibboom in a 
gale He went tn the darkness to furl a sail. 


Jibby-liorse. [cf. dial. (E.Angl.) jibby, a girl 
dressed in showy finery.] (See quot. 1825.) 

[c 2440 Promp. Parv. 203/3 Gybbe, horse, mandicus.) 
1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. m xxxvi. (1631) no Know- 
ledge disdaiues the rattles and gibby horses of the world. 
a 2625 Foruy Vcc.. E, Anglia , Jibby-hotse, a showman's 
horse decorated with particolored trappings, plumes, etc. 
It is sometimes transferred to a human subject. 

Jib-crack, obs. variant of Gimckacjc. 

Jib- door. [Origin unascertained.] A door 
flush with the wall in which it stands, and usually 
painted or papered so as to be indistinguishable 
from it. 

2800 Mrs. Hervey Mourlray Fam. II. 159 Emma .. 
darted out through a gib-door, covered with pictures, which 
had struck her eye while he was speaking. 2820-22 Pvne 
Wine .7 Walnuts (2824) II. ix. 232 The delighted bookseller 


opened a jib door, .that went from the side of the shop to a 
steep narrow staircase. 1852 Lomax S: Gunvon Encycl, 
Archil, s. v., The use of a jib-door is to preserve the 
symmetry of an apartment, where only one door is wanted, 
nearer to oue end of the partition than the other. 

Jibe, variant of Gibe sb. and v., Gybe v. 

Jibe (d^sib), v. U. S. Also gibe. [Origin 
obscure: peril, phonetically related to chime: see 
CniMK v . 8, 9 c.] intr. To chime in (with) ; to 
be in harmony or accord ; to agree. 

iZz^ Sporling Mag. XLII. 222 It however curricle-izes or 
gibes in but too well with the passing anecdotes of the day. 
1855 Doestickx xiv. 123, I attempting to sing the words 
of ‘Old Hundred*, while the lady played the Jenny Lind 
polka, which didn’t seem to jibe. 2860 Bartlett A mcn- 
canisms 245 To jibe [ed. 2877 to gibe), to suit, agree, 
harmonize. 2872 4 Mark Twain ’ Screamers xxix, Ihe 



.. of Trilby's posing for the ‘altogether’, doesn’t jibe with 
the author’s authoritative declaration that to all artists .. 
* nothing is so chaste as nudity '. 

Jiblot, variant of Giblet. 

II Jiboya (d^ibora). [Tupi giboia (boia = ser- 
pent).] A Brazilian name of the great Boa, also 
called boiguacil. 

[2648 \V. Piso Dc Med. Brasil, m. 41 Boiguafu sive 
liboya, serpentium omnium facile maximus.] fJ 1 * , 
Rogers Voy. 52 That Monster call'd Jiboya, or the : Roebuck- 
Serpent, which I enquir’d after. 2774 GoLDSAI. Nat. Hist. 
VI 1 . 225. _ 2839 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XX. 145/ 1 P° a cc j’ 
stridor , Linn. . .is met with in Surinam and Brazil, in woooy 
districts. . . It is. .commonly known by the name of jiboya. 

t Jie, obs. Sc. var. of Jee v., to move, turn. 

2728 Ramsay Vision xxii, Ay jieand, and flieand, Round 
lyk a wedder.cock. 

Jiff, colloq. Short for Jiffy. ttt 

1 797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (*8x3)^ 

’Twould raise a mutiny in a jiff". 2894 Wilkins 6: Vivlvn 
Green Bay Tree I. 76 I'll be back in two jiffs. 

Chapman Drama 2 Lives, Amphioxus tf Asctd. 83 We 
grasps the creature in a jiff. ' . 

Jiffie (d^i'f’l), v. Now dial. [Origin obscure : 
cf. Juffle v .] intr. To shuffle, to fidget. 

2674 Fairfax Bulk .$• Selv. 134 Jogging on in a jimmg 
way, they lag behind at every bearing, as they come up 
more or less at every jetting. 2799 W. Taylor in Mommy 
Mag. VII. 239 You limp'd and jiffied for a long while 
after. 2825-80 Jamieson, To jijfle, to shuffle. Berths. xo 7 / 
N.W. Line. Gloss., Jijfle, to fidget. 1895 E. A uglwn Gloss., 
J (fling, fidgety. 

Jiffy (d 5 rfi). colloq. Also 8 jeffy, 9 3 lffey : 
[Origin unascertained.] ] A very short space o 
time ; only in such phrases as in a jiffy > in atnec. 

2785 M u ncJiha usen 's Trav. xxiii. (1792) 90 1 ° sjx 
found myself and all my retinue .. at the rock of Lionu - 

2796 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue s.v., It will be done 
a jeffy ; it will be done in a short space of time, m ’ 
stant. 1833 Marryat P. Simple x] ii, We were ordered to 
South America; and the trade winds took us there in 
jiffey. a 2845 Hood TV Trumpet xxxv. In half ajufy, o 
less than that. 1880 Spurgeon J. Plougkm. Pict.100 iney 
have wonderful plans for doing everything in a jiffy* 
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Jig ( d 3 5 s)> s6 ‘ Fonns : 6 Sc. ieig, 6-7 iyg, 
iigge,iygge, gigga, 7 gig, ijgge, 7-8 jigg, 7- jig. 
[Origin uncertain. Often assumed to be identical 
with OF. gigue a kind of stringed instrument, a 
rude fiddle, It. and Sp. giga, SlHG. gige, Ger. 
geigc ; but as to this there are difficulties : the OF. 
word had none of the senses of Jig, it was also obs. 
long before jig is known to have existed ; moreover, 
mod.F. gigue the dance, and dance tune (exemplified 
1680) is not a continuation of OF. gtgue . , but is said 
by Darmesteter to have been simply adopted from 
Eng. jig. In this uncertainty as to the origin and 
history of the word, the order of senses here pre- 
sented is provisional ; those in 6 are in part directly 
from the stem of Jig v . 

Apparently the only way in which jig could be connected 
with OF. gigue, would be its formation from Jig v the 
derivation of the latter from F. gig/ter, ginguer * to leap, 
frolic, gambol', and the formation of thi-; from OF .gigue. 
But not one of the«,e steps is certain : in particular the senses 
and chronology of Jig v. offer difficulties.] 

1. A lively, rapid, springy kind of dance. 

c *560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 58 Sum luvis, new 
.cum to toun, With jeigis to mak thame joly; Sum luvis 
dance vp and doun, To meiss thair malancoly. 1599 Mar- 
ston Sco. P'iUanie x, The Orbes celestiall Will daunce 
Kemps Iigge. 1599 Shaks. Much A tio it. i. 78 Wooing .. 
is hot and hasty like a Scotch ijgge (and full as fantasticall). 
1624 Bp. Hall Serin. Hampton Crt. Sept., Surely jiggs 
at a Funeral . . are things prodigiously un>easonable. 1634 
Milton Counts 952 All the swains that there abide With 
jigs and rural dance resort. 1775 A. Burnaby Trav. 21 
When the company are pretty well tired with country 
dances, it is usual to dance jiggs. 1843 Lever J. Hinton 
•acvii. (1878) 124 The whole party would take hands and 
dance round the table to the measure of an Irish jig. 
f b. St. Vitus's jig: St. Vitus’s dance, chorea. 

1702 Baynard Cold Baths 11, (1709) 377 A Youth that had 
lost the use of his Limbs by a sort of a Chorea sancti Viti 
(called Saint Vitus's Jigg). 

c. [f. Jig v .] Fidgety movement: in phr. on the 
jig. ( colloij .) 

x88i Jefferies Wood Magic I. ii. 25 The sight of the 
white steam, and the humming of the fly-wheel, always set 
Bevis ‘on the jig as the village folk called it, to get to the 
machinery. 

2. The music for such a dance ; a rapid lively 
dance-tune; spec, one in triple rhythm (usually 
6-8 or 12-8) used as the last movement of a 
suite (oftener in the Fr. form Gigue or It. Giga). 

1588 Shaks. L . L. L. iv. iii. i 63 To see great Hercules 
whipping a Gigge, Ar.d profound Salomon tuning a Iygge. 
1593 Donnk Sat. iv. 147 As fidlers still, Though they be 
paid to be gone, yet needs will Thrust one more iig upon 
you. xfizx Burton Ana/. Mel. II. ii. vi. iii, The sound of 
those Gigges and Hornpipes. 1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 
128 In the same key with monkeys jiggs Or dirges of pro- 
scribed piggs. 1674 Playfokd Skill Mus. Pref. 9 Our late 
solemn Musick is now justled out of esteem by the new 
Corants and Jigs of Foieigners. 2747 H. Walpole Lett. 
(1846) II. 177 They sing to jigs, and dance to church music. 
1878 Browning Poets Croisic cxix, What some player-prig 
Means for a grave tune though it proves a jig. 
f 3 . A song or ballad of lively, jocular, or mock- 
ing (often scurrilous) character. (In 1 7th c. applied 
in mockery to metrical versions of the Psalms.) 

1570 Foxe A. *$• M. (ed. 2) I. 470 The Scottish Gigges 
and ryrnes were these, Long berdes hartles, Paynted hoodes, 
witles. 1590 Marlowe Edio. It, 11. ii, The fleering Scots, 
To England’s high disgrace, have made this jig ; * Maids of 
England, sore may you mourn, For your lemans you have 
lost at Bannocksbourn, With a heave and a ho ! ’ x6xx 
Florio, C/iiarantana, a kinde of Caroli or song full of leap- 
ings like a Scotish gigge. 1621 Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. 
v. ii. 322 In praise of him certaine jygges were made. 16. . 
Roxb. Hall. II. 257 Man in Moon , In wine we call for bawdy 
jiggs, Catzoes, rumbilh w% whirligigs, c 1657 Cent. Art. agst. 
Clergy in J. Walker ujjcr. Clergy (1714) 82 The singing of 
Hopkins's Psalms, which he called Hopkins’s jiggs. x6 73 
R. Leigh Tramp. Reh . 17 Having had our Geneva Jigg, 
let us advance. 

f 4. A light performance or entertainment of a 
lively or comical character, given at the end, or in 
an interval, of a play. Obs. 

Perhaps originally mainly consisting of song and dance 
(quot. 1632), but evidently sometimes of the nature of a farce. 

a 1592 Greene Jas. IV, 1. Interl., Here see I good fond 
actions in thy jig. 1602 Shaks. Ham. it. ii. 522 He’s for a 
Iigge, or a tale of Baudry. x6xx Cotgr., Farce,., the Iyg 
at the end of an Enterlude, wherein some pretie knauerie 
is acted. 1632 D. Lupton Loud. <$- Countrey xx, Most 
commonly when the play is done, you shal_ haue a Iigge 
or dance of all trads, they mean to put their legs to it, as 
well as their tongs. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. iii. 187 
Untill the sad Catastrophe shews the Play to be a jig, all 
mockery and math. X700 Playhouse Advt. in Flying Post 
4 July, Miss Evans’s Jigg and Irish dance. 1728 Pope Dune. 
Jir. 238 A fire, a jigg, a battle, and a ball. 1864 Shaw Hist. 
■Eng. Lit. vi. (1875) 125 At the end of the piece, or occasion- 
ally perhaps between the acts, the clown or jester performed 
what was called a jig. 

5 . A. piece of sport, a joke ; a jesting, matter, a 
trifle ; a sportive trick or cheat. The jig is up = 

‘ the game is up it is all over. Now dial, or slang. 

. 159a Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2' 38 Let not your shops be 
infected with ante such goose gyblets or stinking gaxbadge, 
as the Iygs of newsmongers. 1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. II, 
(16S0) 66 As with a Jigg of State might catch them naked. 
1663 FUxgtllum , or O. Cromwell (1672) 27 When the Maior 
now perceived the Jig, and how Kitchinman had fooled 
him, he could have pulled the Hair oiT his Head. x688 


Bun van Jerus. Sinner Saved (1886) 103 By jiggs, and 
tricks, and quirks, which he helpeth them to. 1735 Dychk, 
Jig, . . an arch merry trick. 1848 Jones Sk. Trav. 14 
(Farmer), I know'd the jig was up. x86x Thackeray Four 
Georges iv. (1862) 224 Her jigs, and her junketings, and her 
tears. 1894 Howells in Harper's Mag. Feb. 3S0 The die 
is cast, the jig is up, the fat’s in the fire, the milk’s spilt. 

6. A name variously applied in different trades 
to mechanical contrivances and simple machines 
for performing acts or processes, some of which 
arise directly from uses of Jig v., while in others 
the sense is little more than. ‘dodge*, ‘device*, 

‘ contrivance * : see . the quots. spec. b. A ma- 
chine or contrivance for jigging or dressing 01 e by 
shaking it up jerkily in a fluid medium (see Jig 
v. 5) s= Jiggek sb . 1 3 b. c. A contrivance of 
various kinds for catching fish : see quots., and cf. 
Gig sb.i d. Coal-miniug. A steep tramway on 
which the loaded trucks as they descend draw up 
the empty trucks by means of a cable passing round 
a drum or worked by wheels ; also called jinny. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mcch., Jig. 1. A handy tool. The 
name is applied to various devices, and in many trades 
small and simple machines are called jigs. In the armorer’s 
set of tools we find cited, — Drijling-jig. Filing-jig. Milling- 
jig. Shaving-jig. Tapping-jig. 1881 Greener Gun 432 
By means of jigs, callipers, and other tools the exact size of 
the stock and its angle with the banel U obtained. 

b. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mints «y Mining 424 No 
principle has yet been discoveied which is better adapted 
to the. separation of minerals than the intermittent and 
impulsive action of some fluid medium on the crushed ore. 
The.best results thus far obtained are from machines known 
as ‘ jigs’, which employ the above principle. 

C. 1858 N. Y. Tribune 22 July. (Bartlett), A long, stout 1 
line, at the end.of which was a shining, spoon-shaped piece 
of pewter, terminated by a large hook. This apparatus he 
called a jig. . 1873 Forest <V Stream 2 Oct. 122 The Shoals 
are fished with a jig', a three-pronged harpoon, fastened 
to a long wooden handle. 1883 Fisheries Ex/tib. Catal. 
295 Jigs and drails for the captuie of cod, mackeiel 
jigs formerly extensively used. X897 R. Kivling Capt. 
Courageous 145 Every soul aboard hung over his squid-jig 
— a piece of lead painted red and armed at the lower end 
with a circle of pins bent backward like half-opened umbrella 
ribs. X897 Outing tU. S.) XXX. 258/1 Harry., .leaned over 
to watch critically the action of the bone jigs, as. they 
played in the water. They darted from side to side without 
whirling, thus closely imitating a wounded fish. 

d. x866 Daily Tel. 26 Jan. 6/3 The spot where it was 
ignited was shovyn to be the first level on the north side near 
tne top of the jig. 1893 Labour Commission Gloss., Jigs, 
term used in North Staffordshire in the steep measure* to 
describe the road down which the trams are sent, the full 
trams pulling the empty ones up. 

7 . Applied ludicrously to a horse, a person, etc. 
colloq. 

x jo6 Wooden World Dissected [(1708) 54 Up he fa sailor] 
hoists himself a Trip upon his Jig of a Horse, and sticks as 
close .. as if he was got cross a Yard-arm. 1781 Bentham 
Whs. (1843) X. X03 This Lord and Lady Tracton are the 
queerest jigs you ever saw. 

8. Comb., as (senses 1-4) jig- dancer, -given adj., 
-like adj., - maker ; jig-backed a., having a twist 
in the back; jig-brow ( Coal-mining ), an under- 
ground incline on which a jig or jinny (see 6 d) 
works, also called jinny-road', jig-chain (see 
quot.); jig-clog, a clog worn in dancing a jig; 
jig-mould, a mould into which melted lead is 
poured to form the shank of a jig (sense 6 c) ; jig- 
pin, 4 a pin used by miners to hold the turn-beams, 
and prevent them from turning* (Webster, 182S). 
See also Jig-saw. 

1821 Sporting Mag. VIII. 262 It was discovered that, from 
a wrench, she [a mare] was also *jig- backed. 1 83 t Raymond 
Mining Gloss., * Jig-brow. 1900 Daily N trios ix Jan. 7/3 
Then we went to the face, up some of the ‘jig brows the 
roads running off at right angles from this pony track. 
x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., * Jig-chain, a chain hooked to 
the back of a skip and running round a post, to prevent its 
too rapid descent on an inclined plane. 1897 Daily Nnvs 
5 Feb. 9/5 A card, on which he was described as ‘the 
champion clog and *jic dancer ’. 16x1 B. Jossos Catiline 
Ded., Posterity .. shall know, that you dare, in these •jig- 
given times, to countenance a legitimate Poem. 1835 Court 
Mag. VI. 24/2 It is a *jig-like sort of tune. 1899 Daily 
News 20 Apr. 5/3 With the exception ofa jig-Jike presto, .. 
the Fantasia is less remarkable for idea or effect than for 
skilful instrumentation. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 131 Oh 
God, your oncly *Iiggc-makcr: what should a man do, but 
be merrie. 2633 Ford Loves Sacr. JI. i, Petrarch was a 
dunce, Dante ajiginaker. 

Jig (d.zigl, v. Also 7 gig, (gidge). [Closely re- 
lated to Jig sb. (q.v.), but not known so early. In 
some senses it approaches obs. F. gigacr (15th c.) 
to gambol, freak, sport, nasalized ginguer to leap, 
kick, wanton (which is app. not related to OF. 
gigtic \ ; but this resemblance may be merely acci- 
dental, or due to parallel onomatopeeic influence, the 
large number of words into which jig- enters indi- 
cating that it has been feit tobe a natural expression 
ofa jerking or alternating motion. See the words 
following, and cf. Fig, FlilG. Some of the senses 
evidently arose independently from Jig sb., and the 
historical order of the whole is unascertained.] 

1 . a. trans. To sing or play as a jig, or in the 
style of a jig (see Jig si. 2, 3). ? Obs . 

X5S3 Shaks. L. L. L. iil L ix To ligge off a tunc at the j 


tongues end, canarie to it with the fcetc, humour it with 
turning vp your eic. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. 111. i, Make 
thy moan to ballad-ringers and rhymers; they’ll jig out thy 
wretchedness and abominations to new tunes. 

b. trans. T o dance (a ji^ or other lively dance). 
17x9 D Urfey Fills IV. 100 we Jig the Morris upon the 
Green. 1&04 Mrs. J. West fujidel Father 111 , xsj A gentle- 
man ..jigged country dances the same evening for six 
hours. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v. iv, While this brave 
Carmagnole-dance has hardly jigged itself out. 

e. inlr. To dance a jig; to dance in a rapid, 
jerky, lively fashion. Also to jig it. 

167* Maypole Dance in Westminster Drollery 11. £0 For 
Willy has gotten his JijJ, And Johnny has got his Joan, To 
Jig ib jig jig it, jig it, Jig it up and down l 17x3 Stuele 
Guardian No. 147 p 2 The bride thoughtlessly jigging it 
about the room. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 11. Wks. 1799 I. 
287 Are all the women engaged ? why then my locum ttnens 
an d I. wdl jig together. 1798 Jane Austen No rt hang. 
Aob. Mil, I suppose you and I are to stand up and jig it 
together again. 1883 Cornlu Mag. June 71S The country 
dances commenced, in which the beau mo tide ..bobbed, 
capered, jigged and grinned. 

d. {to jig it.) To play the fiddle briskly, 

1780 Mayne Sitter Gun ir. xxiv, Jock Willison, a Sulor 
bred, Wha, for the fiddle, left his trade, Jigg'd it far better 
than he sped. 

2 . iiur. To move up and down or to and fro 
with a rapid jerky motion; in quot. iSSfi ofa fish 
“JlGGKll vA 

1604 Shaks. Ham. hi. L 150 (2nd Qo.) You gig [Fol. gidge] 
and amble, and you lFt, you nickname Gods creatures, and 
make your wan tonnes ignorance. 27x3 C'ilks Winciill- 
sea Misc. P oems 28 Phillis . . Kept time with every thrilling 
Close, And jigg’d upon her seat. 1869 BlackmorkZv/vm D. 
xxx, The girls’ feet were already jigging. 1876 T. Hauuy 
Ethelbcr/a (1890) 121 His hands under his coat-tails, and his 
person jigging up and down upon hL toes. iZQ6 H. P. 
Wells Amer. Salmon Fisherman 160 He (a 32 lb. salmon] 
begins to jig — a series of short, heavy and sudden jerks. 

b. trans. To move (any thing) with a light jerky 
motion ; to jerk to and fro or up and down. 

1710 Duncay Gray in Whitclaw Bk. Sc. Song (1875) £2, 

I maun sit the Jcelapg day An’ jeeg the cradle wi my tac. 
183a M. Scott Cruise Midge { 1863) 60 The rushing water 
. . closing in on the rudder making it cheep os it was jigged 
from side to side with a buzzing gurgle. x888 Set, Amer. 

29 Dec. 403/2 When the carriage [of a sawmill] is to he 
jigged back, the lever manipulating the rock shaft is moved 
from the saw. 

3 . inlr. To move in unison with ; to agree, 

‘ jump *, chime with. rare. 

2838 Fraser s Mag. XVII. 63 My manhood cannot to it 
stoop : It jigs not with my wants or wishes. 

f 4 . trans. To put off with a trick (sec Jig 
sb. 5). Obs. 

2633 Ford Love's Sacr. in. iii, Do not think the gloss Of 
smooth evasion.. Shall jig me off; I’ll kuow’t, I vow I will. 

5 . To dress (ore) so as to separate the coarser 
and finer portions, by shaking it under water in 
a sieve or a box with perforated bottom, or by 
means of a machine operating in a similar way, 

1778 Pryce Min. Cor nub. 235 This coarser size., is jigged 
pure and clean, if it be well given for Ore. Ibid. Clove 
s. v. Jigging, In the Lead Mines, the Jigged Ore goes by 
the name of Peony. 2835 Cornwall 22 8 The ores ore now- 
given to boys, who jig them, or shake them in a sieve under 
water, by which means the ore or heavy part keeps at the 
bottom, whilst the spar, or refuse, is scraped from the top. 
*875 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 112 The best ore when 
so crushed is ready for sale, but the seconds has next to be 
‘jigged j. . . The sieves are made to move_ up and down for 
a few minutes with a peculiar jerking motion while dipping 
in water. 

6. To catch (a fish) by jerking a hook into its 
body; to catch with a jig (sec Jig sb. fic). b. 
inlr. To fish with a jig. 

1883 Chas. Hallock Sportsman's Gazetteer {rev. ed.) 243 
Keep the line constantly in motion, and half the time you 
will ‘jig’ them in the belly, (ail or side, as the finny mass 
moves over the hook. 

7 . To shape an earthen vessel with a jigger (see 
Jiggeb sbA 5 a). 

1865 [see Jigging vbl. sb. 2]. 

8 . in l Vdl-ioring, To bore with the aid cf a 
spring-pole, which jerks up the rods and drill after 
the stroke. ( U. S.) 

Jig- a- jig, jig- a- jog, imitative words expressing 
reiteiation or alternation of light, short, jerky 
movements (see Jig v, 2, Jog v. 3) ; they may be 
used a. as adv. — with a jigging or jogging motion; 
b. as adj. ~ having such a motion ; c. as sb. *= such 
motion itself; cL as vb. = to move in such a way. 

2602 Dekkek Satirom. W'ks, 1873 I. 221 Thou shall be 
carted, drawne I meane, Coacht, Coacht, thou shall rjde 
ligga-Iogge. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair InducL, Uee 
would ha’ made you such a lig-a-iogge i' the Boothes, you 
should ha' thought an Earthquake had been in the Fayre. 

1659 Torriako, Baecolite , .. to pby at htter-toticr, gigg- 
ajosgie- *837 Makryat Oita PcJr. xxix, It was a regular 
jig-a-iig. Ibid., The whole company, .were jig-a-jigging up 
and down. 

Jigamaree (d^i gamarf ). dial, or collcq. Also 
jigg-* gig-- [An arbitrary humorous formation f. 

Jig sb. (senses 5-6): cf. JiGGUHiiOii, also whig- 
m alter ic, and the like.} 

X. (Sec quots.) 

1847-78 H all l well, Jiggamarte, a mar.iruvre. Var. dial. 

J&64 WLiiSTF.*, Jiggiunaree, a *portivc or cunmrg trick ; a 
maneuver. {Cello;, and low.) 1890 Cent. Dut Jigam.it te. 
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JIGGER. 


JIGGISH, 


2. A fanciful contrivance, which the speaker 
thinks ridiculous or worthless. 

j344 Major Jones's Courtship (tfartlett), Mary was sewin’ 
something mighty fine with ruffles and jiganurces fell 
around it. 1B4JB Jokes Sk. Trav. 9 (Farmer) Uym’ finenes 
and northern gigamarees of one kind or another. <11860 
ff, V. Spirit of the Tines (Bartlett*, The * housekeeper s 
friend that ere jigamarce the wiinmin scrubs with, instead 
of going on their hands and knees as they used to. 
Jigambob, variant of Jiggumgob. 

Jig(g by jowl : see Cueek si. 5. 
j- JiggaloTum. Oh. colloq. [Of. Jigauauee.] 

A fanciful thing of little value ; a trifle. 

1613 H. Kino ilctlfc-pamyut. Wit Dcd. AVjb, 1 sec my 
inferiours • . torment the Print daily with lighter trifles and 
liggalorums then my russet Hermit is. 

Jiggambob, jiggambob, var. Jiggumbou. 
Jigger (dai-gar), sb.l Also (5 gygger, 7 S'eor, 

8 jiger, 8-9 giggor. [In some senses, agent-noun 
from [ig v.\ the relationship of others is obscure.] 

I. 1 . One who ‘ jigs’ or dances a jig. Also, in 
dial., An odd-looking person, a ‘ gny '. Of. Jig sb. 7. 

1675 Corros Scoffer scoff 1 163 Venus, - .0 how Pic trip it 
at thy wedding. Parts. Nay, you’r a jigger, we all know. 
1825 Bkockett, Jigger, an airy, swaggering person. *A 
comical jigger*. i83o Jamieson's Diet Jigger, a term of 
reproach or disrespect. 

IX. 2 . Naut. a. A small tackle consisting of 
a double and a single block and a fall, used for 
various purposes ; csp. one used to hold on the 
cable when it is heaved into the ship. 

xjz6 G. Roberts s Yrs . Voy. 119 To enable die little Boy 
to hold on, I made him a Jigger with a Block fix’d to the 
Cable, and a Rope reev d through it, so that having a 
double Purchase [etc.]. 1760 Falconer Diet. Marine 
s.v., The jigger is.. useful when the cable is either slippery 
with intid . ., or when it is still and unwieldy. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Be/. Mast xxti. 66 The sails were furled with great 
care, the bunts triced up by jiggers. 1847 Kev Recoz\ 
H. M. S, Gorgon (1866) 28 Bousing the casks close to the 
ships side with a jigger. 

b. A small sail: see quot. 1S67. 

1831 (implied in jigger-mast : see 8]. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bit., Jigger, ..a small sail rigged out on a mast and 
boom from the stern of a cutter, etc. 1894 Titties 1 June 
31/4 To steady her.. a jigger was run up at the stem, 

c. Short for rigger-mast : see 8. 

1880 Times 23 Oct. 5/4 She has four masts, the fore and 
main masts carrying yards, a large spread of fore and aft 
canvas being provided for the mizzenmast and the jigger. 

cL A small vessel of the smack type furnished I 
■with a ‘jigger' sail: see b; a similar vessel used j 
as a fishing^vessel on the N.E. coast of N. America. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. At tier., Jigger, a small fishing | 
vessel. New England. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Jigger 
. .3. .e. A fishing. vessel whose rig corresponds to that pf a 
cutter, excepting a small mizzen in the stem. 1891 Times 
16 Oct. 9/6 The jigger Petri!, of Port Bannatyne, with 
gravel, is supposed to have foundered, as she has not been 
heard of since leaving Blairmore. 

3. Mining, a. One who dresses or ‘ jigs * ore ; 
see Jig v. 5. b. An apparatus for dressing ore 
and separating it into layers of varying fineness ; 
consisting wholly or essentially of a sieve, or a box 
with holes, which is shaken up and down in water, 
or into which water is forced. 

1778 Pryce Min. Cor nub. 334-5 The jigger holds a coarse 
wire sieve . . while another person throws the unclean Ore 
into the sieve, which the jigger dips into the water and 
shakes twice or thrice. Ibid. Gloss, s.v. Jigging, [The 
larger particles of ore] lie at the bottom of the Jigging-sieve 
or J*gg e .r. *374 Raymond Statist. Mines .y Mining 499 
The mining laboratory now contains . . a little hand-jigger, 
a rotary pulverizer, and a fan-blower. 

4 z. A contrivance for catching fish : — Jig sb. 6 c. 
18x5 Sporting Mag. XLV. 153 Cod lines and pouting, and 
jigger likewise. 3884 Weekly Scotsman 33 Feb. x/6 The 
method of capturing thejn [cuttle or squid] is known as 
pgging, the jigger consisting of a number of hooks radiat- 
ing from a fixed center of lead. No bait is used. The 
jigger is lowered to the bottom where it is constantly kept 
moving up and down till the squid is felt upon it. 

5. The name of numerous' mechanical contrivances 
or devices, used in many trades and operations. 
Among these may be specified 

a. Pottery. A horizontal lathe used in china-making, 

b. Mining. A hook or similar Contrivance for attaching 
hutches or trams to a hauling rope, or for coupling them to 
each other. C. A loose chain used as a warehouse crane.' 
d. A small roller, or a set of rollers fitted in a suspended 
oscillating frame, used for graining leather, e. A shoe- 
maker’s tool for polishing the edge of the sole of a boot. 

f. A machine for hardening and condensing a felted fabric 
by repeated, quick blows from rods, by a rapidly vibrating 
platen or platens, or by an intermittent rolling action. 

g. Billiards. A slang name for the supporting rest, used 
when the ball is too far off to be reached hy the cue if rested 
on the hand. h. A cooper’s drawing-knife with a hollowing 
blade. (Knight Diet. Mech.) i. A small street-railway car, 
drawn by one horse. U. S. j. A machine worked by electricity 
and indicating by means of a pointer dial the prices at 
which sales are made on ’change. U.S._ k. Mint. ‘A small 
weight which it is necessary, in certain cases, to add to a 
given number of coins to make an exact pound in weight 
\W. J. /Joshing, Royal Mint.) 

a. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 463 For forming 
saucers, and other small circular articles, there has been 
recently introduced a small vertical shaft, called a jigger, on 
the top of which is a turned head, suited to receive the 
mould on which the saucers, &c. are to be formed. 2881 
Porcelain- Works, Worcester 21 The mould that gives the 
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form to the face of the plate or saucer is fixed on a horizontal 
lathe called a jigger. 

b. x&33 N. A* (J. 7th scr. VI. 322/2, Jigger, an apparatus 
for attaching hutches to a haulage rope, which holds by 
twisting or biting the rope. 

c. xBgx Labour Commission Gloss., Jigger bop, name 
given (at the MiJlwall Docks) to a boy working a jigger or 
loose chain. Ibui. s.v. Work, A jigger, . . a looac chain 
worked not through the medium of a crane, but by hydraulic 
or steam power. X900 Dundee Advert. ax^Aug. 5 An in- 
creased charge for the use of the hydraulic jiggers. 

d. 2B83 Haldane Workshop Receipts Scr. ». 374/1 
A grain or polish is given to the leather, cither by boarding 
or working under small pendulum rollers, called ‘jiggeps', 
which arc engraved either with grooves or with an imita- 
tion of grain. 

0. 1850 J. Srut/TMiK.s Poet. Wks. I, , Autobiog. 38 A tool 
highly esteemed among them called a jigger. 

g. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr, Tadpole xli. (1857) 347 The long 
cue and the ‘jigger*. 

III. Various slang uses. (Possibly not related 
to the foregoiug.) 

6. A door. 

2567 Harman Caveat {iZ6j)Zs Hup the gyegcr.. open the 
doore. 1659 Caterpillers anatomized, Gigers jacked, 
locked doors. 1812 J. H. Vaux Plash Diet., Jigger, a 
door. 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour 1. 314 Such men are 
always left outside the jigger (door) of the homes. 

b. A prison or cell. 

2896 Max Pemberton Puritan’s Wife xiii. 216, I would 
sooner have been in the gigger at Ncugate. 

7 . An illicit distillery. 

2824 Com pi. Ilist. Murder Mr, Weare 242 He said that 
Probttt and two others were in the jigger at Gill’s Hill. 
Ibid. 252, I kept a private jigger there, and it was never 
discovered. SB51 Mavhkw Loud. Labour I. 387 They 
carry about their persons pint bladders of ‘stuff or ‘jigger 
stun * (spirit made at an illicit still). 

b. A drink of spirits, a dram. {U.Sd) 

1889 Lisbon (Dakota) Star i$ Feb. 3/1 After giving him 
two small ‘jiggers’,' the civilities were brought to an end. 
2892 A. E. Lint Hist, Columbus (Ohio) J. 335 The ‘jigger* 
was a dram of less than a gill, taken [5 limes a day]. 

IV. 8. at t rib. and Comb., as jiggor-block (see 
quot., and cf. sense 2 a) ; jiggor-dubbor {slang ) , 
a turnkey (cf. sense 6 ) ; jigger-mast Naut., (a) a 
small mast at the stern, on which a jigger (sense 2 b) 
is hoisted ; {b) the aftermost mast of a four-masted 
merchant ship; jiggor-pump, ( a ) a force-pump 
mounted on a portable stand and usually connected 
with a hose, used for watering flower-beds, etc. ; 
{b) see quot, ; jigger-tacklo Naut . « sense 2 a ; 
jigger-yard Naut., a yard on which the jigger 
(sense 2 b) is extended. 

2859 F. A. Griffiths Ar/it. Man. {1862) 207 If the strap 
be continued, so as to form a tail, at the end of the block 
which has no hook, the block is called a tail or "jigger 
block ; and if a tackle have its moveable block so furnished, 
it is called a ‘jigger tackle*. 2782 G. Parkf.r View Soc. 
II. 6g *Jiggcr-dubber is a term applied to Jailors or Turn- 
keys. 2832 Thelawnky Adv. younger Son xx\v, This dow 
had a large mast forward, and a *gigger-mast aft. 2835 
Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. Explan. Terms 16 Jigger 
mast , a small mast at the stern, with a sail resembling a jug 
sail. 2879 Black Maelcod 0/ D. xxxiv. 305 The red ensign 
clung to the jigger-mast. 2894 JVestm. Gas. 25 May 7/2 
Owing to the frightful rolling of the ship the steel roasts 
gave way, all coining down, with the exception of the lower 
foremast, the mizen loweqmast, the jigger lower mast and 
topmast, and the bowsprit. 2847-78 Halliwell , * Jigger- 
Pump, a pump used in breweries to force beer into vats. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), * Jigger Tackle , a light 
.. tackle, consisting of a double and single block. 2797 
Gazetteer in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (17 99) I 76 D — n me ! if I 
would not get a jigger-tackle upon you. 2843 J. F. Coofer 
Jack o' Lantern 1. i8z Three fair, handsome flags rose to 
the end of the Fen-Follett’s “jigger -yard. 

Jigger (dgi’gw), sb. 2 Also 8 ohiger, 9 chig- 
ger, jigga. [Corruption of Chigoe.] 

1 . = Chigoe. 

2756, 2820, 1830, 2868 [see Chigoe]. 2782 Smeathman in 
Phil. yVvjwj.XXXI. 270, I know nothing similar, except in 
the fulex penetrans of Linnaus, the jigger of the West 
Indies. 2826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL (1856) IV. 53, 1 am 
speaking of the celebrated Chigoe or Jiggers, called also 
Nicua, Tungua, and Pique. 2897 Mary Kingslf.y W. 
Africa 205 A touch of fever on him and jiggers in his feet. 
2899 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 635/1 Several Sepoys were suffer- 
ing from that African pest the ‘jigger 

2 . Applied in U.S. to various harvest-ticks, such 
as Leptus americamts and L. irritans , which fasten 

! on the human skin and cause great irritation. 

I Jigger (d^r gw), v .' 1 colloq. [? frequentative of 

| Jig v.J intr. To make a succession of rapid 
jerks ; said of a fish struggling to free itself from 
the hook. Hence Jrggering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
t 1867 F. Francis Angling ix. (2876) 328 When a fish 
) jiggers' or keeps up a constant * jag, jag, jag’, at the line, 
it is a very unpleasant, .symptom. Ibid., I have lost many 
a jiggering fish. 2892 A. Lang Angling Sk. 218 He (a 
salmon] came slowly up, and ‘jiggered’ savagely at the line. 
2895 Daily News 1 Aug. 6/4 When he jiggers, a fish puts 
all he knows into a series of short rapid lugs. 

Jigger, z>. 2 slang or colloq. [Origin disputed. 
It has been referred to Jiggeu sb. 2 , and to Jigger 
sbj sense 6b: cf. next.j Used as a vague substi- 
tute for a profane oath or imprecation, esp. in asse- 
verations. (Only in passive.) 

1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend xxxyi, I’m jiggered if he don’t 
tell a lie. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xvii, ‘Well, then*, 
said he, ‘I’m jiggered if 1 don't see you. home*. This 


penalty of being jiggered wasa favourite supposititious case 
of his. lie attached no definite meaning to the word that 1 
am aware of. 1886 Mrs. Burnett Lit. Ld. Panutlem 
it. (1892) 33 ‘Well’, said Mr. Hobbs, ‘ I’ll be— jiggered!’ 
Tins was an exclamation he always used when he was veiy 
much astonished or excited. 3 

Jigger, vji slang. . [app. f. Jiggeu sbJ sense 

6 b.] trans. To shut up, imprison. 

2887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxiii, Poor Mastha Dun 
liad been.. jiggered up in Peel Castle. 

Jiggot (Av‘l:«Oi v - colloq. Also 9 jiggit. 
[dim. of Jig v.~\ intr. To move about with a 
jerky or shaky motion; to jig; to hop or skip 
about ; to shake up and down ; to fidget. Hence 
Ji-ggoting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance 11. ii. Come, my Lady 
Fulbankj the night grows old upon our hands, to danccing, 
tojiggeting. 2709 T. Baker Pern. Tatlcr'Ho. 15 She., 
has a fanguishing Eye, a delicious soft Hand, and two pretty 
jiggetting Fccl 1828 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life 
(1870) II. 35 He is. -always jiggeting about from one great 
house to another. x36a Miss Yonce Ctess Kate iv. (1864) 

5 There’s Aunt Barbara coming down the lane in the 

aker’s jiggetting cart. 1898 R. Kii-ling Pleet in Being i. 
4 At eight knots you heard the vicious little twin-screws 
jiggilling like restive horses; at seventeen they pegged 
away into the sea like a pair of short-gaited trotting ponies 
on a hard road. 

Jigget, Jiggetai, var. Clear 1 , Dziggetai. 

Jiggety fdji'gcti), a. colloq. Also jiegity. 
[f. Jigget v. + -v ; cf. rickety .] Characterized by 
jiggeting ; having a jerky unsteady movement. 

1883 G. H. Bouchton \x\ Harped s Mag. Apr. 687/1, I 
would not fix on a bustling, jiggity steamer as the best 
place . . to sketch . . on. 

Jrgginess. rare. [f. assumed adj. *jiggy (f. 
Jig sb. or v . + -y) + -h’ESa.] The quality of being 
like a jiff, or having a * jigging ’ or jerky movement. 

1869 T. Hood Rules Rhyme 47 A too^ frequent repetition 
of rhyme at short intervals gives a jiggine&s to the verse. 

Jigging (d^i’gig), vbl. sb. [f. Jig v. k] 
The action of the verb Jig. 

1 . The dancing of jigs ; light, rapid, jerky move- 
ment, etc. : see Jig v. i, 2. 

1642 Milton Reform. 11. Wks. (1851) 43 That men 
should bcc.. pusht forward to gaming, jigging, wassail# 
ing, and niixt dancing is a horror to think. 2668 Ether- 
edge She Would if She Could in. i. Wks.(iE8B) 164 The 
natural inclination they have to jigging will make them 
very ready to comply. 2806 Surr Winter in Lond. 
(cd. 3) II. 207 Suggesting that such jigging and # romping 
was inconsistent with the elegance that should distinguish 
the amusements of the higher orders. 2849 Thackeray 
Let. in Scribueds Mag. (1887) 1. 6S1/1, 1 . . go out Jeeling 
deuccdly lonely in the midst of the rackctting and jigging, 
b. Of a fish : => jiggcringi see Jigger vf 

18 86 H. P. Wells Amer. Salmon Fisherman 152 Of all 
the ^performances of the salmon, none demoralizes me like 
jigging .. a scries of short heavy jerks to the line at inter- 
vals of 3 or 4 seconds. 

2 . In technical senses ; see Jig v . 5-8. 

1778 Pryce Min. Comub. Gloss., Jigging, is a method of 
dressing the smaller Copper and Lead Ores by a peculiar 
motion of a wire sieve in a kieve or vat of water, where the 
smallest particles pass through the Jigging-sieve. 186$ 
Daily Tel. 28 Apr. 5 Machinery .. has already been de- 
signed to execute one part of potters’ work, jigging. 2884 
Jdeekty Scotsman 23 Feb. x/6 The method of capturing 
them is known as jigging, the jigger consisting of a number 
of hooks radiating from a fixed center of lead. 

3 . attrib . and Comb., as jigging-party {dial.), 
a dancing- party ; jigging-machine, a machine for 
jigging (usually ia sense 5 of the verb ; ^Jigger 
sb. L 3 b) ; jigging- sieve, a sieve for jigging ore : see 
sense 2 above, quot. 1778. 

187a T.Hakdy Greenwood Tree, vii, [On Christmas^day 
night] a jigging party looks suspicious. 2884 West. Mom. 
News 30 Aug. 1/6 Crusher, jigging machine and jiggers. 
2890 Melbourne A rgus 29 May 9/8,1 recommend that some 
jigging machinery be. put up at once, to concentrate ore 
now at grass for smelting. Q 

Jigging C d 3‘ - giij), ppl- «• V- J IG v \ + : 1KG ."1 

That jigs, in, various senses (see JlG z\) ; dancing 
jigs ; moving jerkily ; singing, playing, or compos- 
jigs ; of the style of a jig (see Jift sb. 173)* , 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. ProL, Jigging veins- 
of rhyming mother-wits. 1592 Chettle Kinde-HnrtsUr. 
(2841) 26 Men brought vppe to an honest handicraft, 01 
which the realme more need then iygging vanities. xotH- 
Shaks. Jut. C . iv. iii. 237 What should the Wanes do wiin. 
these Iigging Fooles ? 2629 Davenant Albovine v. Dram. 
Wks. 2872 1. 94 Leave off your jigging motion when you mix 
Yourselves in a salute. 2839 Marryat Diary Amer. ber.. 
j. I. 119. One of the leaders then burst out into a hymn to 1 a. 
jigging sort of tune. 2862 Thackeray Four Georges \\ »5 
Never was such a brilliant, jigging, smirking Vanity tai r > 

Jiggish (djrgiJ), a. [f. Jig a. + -ISH 1 -] . 

1 . Inclined to jigging, dancing, or frolicking J 

light or frivolous disposition (quot. 1634)* , 

1634-40 Habington Castara 1. (Arb.) 16 She is never sad, > 
and yet not jiggish. 2825 J. Scorr Vis. Paris iii. (ed* 2 .|.39 
Crowds of both sexes .. gratifying the jiggish propensity 
of their minds by the sound of fiddles. __ . . 

2 . Resembling or of the nature of a jig or light 
dance ; suitable for a jig. 

2709 Addison Tatter No. 257 That Musical Instru:- 
ment which is commonly known by the Name of a Kit, tna 1 
is more jiggish than the Fiddle it self. 271a Steele 
No. 276,1* 3 This Man makes on the Violin a certain Jiggi*^ 
Noise to which l dance. 2756 Cowfer in, Connonsem 
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No. 13^ P 5 The tunes themselves have also been new-set 
to jlggish measures. 1789 T. Twining Aristotle's Treat, 
Poetry (1812) I. 249 note, J A jtgglsh measure* would be 
weak, to the force of the original [Greek). 

Jiggle (dsi’g'l), v. [dim. or frequentative of 
Jig v.j To move backwards and forwards, or up 
and down, with a light unsteady motion ; to move 
in. a rapid succession of slight jerks; to rock or 
jerk lightly, a. tram. 

1836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 13 The more the child 
cried the more she jiggled it. 1887 Jessopp Trials Country 
Parson (1890) i. 23 We know that the fellow was jiggling 
the poor brute's teeth out of his mouth at the time. 

b. intr, 

1846 Worcester, Jiggle v. to practise affected or 
awkward motions, to wriggle. Mrs. Farrar. 1880 Jamie- 
son's Dict.y To Jiggle , v.n., to rock or shake backwards and 
forwards. Shetl. 1887 Jessopp A ready i. 10 He shambles 
to the next brewery with any beast of burden that can 
jiggle along. 

Hence Ji*ggling^/.r3. ; also Ji/ggle sb., a ‘jig- 
gling ’ movement ; a light rapid rocking. 

^1888 H. Amer. Rev. Jan. 59 It is only a little wilder 
jiggle. 1894 R. Kipling Seven Seas (1896) 225 There 
aren’t a wave for miles an* miles Excep' the jiggle from, the 
screw. 1894 Times 1 Mar. 3/5 The chief novelties claimed 
in the plaintiffs’ invention were the use of narrower jiggling 
sieves, in proportion to the lateral area of the machine; a 
deflector [etc,]. Ibid., The jiggling of the sieve caused the 
heavier particles to fall through and the larger but lighter 
to pass off over the tail. 

Jiggumbob (d^i-gambpb). colloq. ? Obs. Also 
7 jiK(g)am-, jiggem-, jigum.-, jiggobob, jig-em- 
bob, giggam bobb, gigg-em-, giggom-,giggum-, 
gingam-, gingumbob. [A humorons formation 
from Jig sb. or v. : cf. kickumbob , thingumbob .] 
Something odd or fanciful; a bauble, toy, 
knick-knack ; something which one does not 
choose to name or specify : =Thinodmbob. (Rarely 
applied to a person.) 

1613 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb iv. vii, What GIggombob 
have we here? a 1627 Middleton Worn. bcr.ua re Worn. 11. 
ii, On with her chain of pearl, her ruby bracelets, Lay 
ready all her tricks and jiggembobs. 1629 Massincer 
Picture v. iii, Shall we have More jiggobobs yet 1 1638 
Brome Antipodes in. vAVks, 1874 III. 285 Tumbles all Our 
jigambobs and trincketsto the wall. 1671 Shadwzul Humor- 
ists v, I’ll be quit with him and that Jig-em-bob my Niece. 
1678 Butler Hud. m. 1.108 The Enemy.. Had rifled all 
his Pokes and Fobs Of Gimcracks, Whims and Jiggumbobs, 
Which he by hook or crook had gather’d, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Giugumbobs , Toies, or Baubles. 

Ji’ggy-jo'ggy, adv . = Jig-a-jog, JrG-joG. 
x6oo Dekker Gent. Craft ii. (1862) 13 Faith, then . . I’ll 
go jiggy-joggy to London and be here in a trice, young 
Mistress. 

jig-jogaafo., etc. = Jig-a-jig, Jig-a-jog. 
1836 Smart, Jig- jog, a jolting motion, a jog, a push. 1864 
Webster, Jig-jog , having, or pertaining to, a jolting 
motion. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as a Rose (1878) 151 
Jig-jog through life alongside of Bob. 1885 G. Allen 
Babylon xi, That . . drawing-master .. with his formal little 
directions of how to go jig-jig for a pine-tree, and to-whee, 
whee, whee, for an oak. 

Jigot, var. Gigot, haunch of mutton, etc. 

Jigs, var. Giggs Obs mouth-disease in horses. 
Jig-saw, sb, Cf.S. Also gig-saw. [f. Jig v. 
+ Saw.] A vertically reciprocating saw driven 
by a crank, mounted in various different ways. 

*873 J. Richards Wood-working Factories 128 With 
respect to jig saws, the band saw and duplicating machines 
have driven the most of them out of use. 1875 Knigiit 
Diet, blech.. Gig-saw, a thin saw jo which a rapid vertical 
reciprocation is imparted, and which is adapted for sawing 
scrolls, frets, etc. 

Hence Jig-saw v. trans., to cut or shape with, a 
jig-saw. 

1873 J. Richards Wood-working Fact ones 328 What 
may be said of jig-sawing need not consume much space 
here. 1883 Howells Woman’s Reason (Tauchn. 1884) I. 
213 Designs jig-sawed out of white-wood. 

|| Jihad, jehad (d^fha'd). Alsojahad. [Arab. 
jihad struggle, contest, spec, one for the 
propagation of Islam.] A religious war of Moham- 
medans against unbelievers in Islam, inculcated as 
a duty by the Koran and traditions. 

x86g M. Wilks' Sk. S. India (ed. 2) II. xlviii. 381 The pro- 
jects of Jehad-— holy war. 1875 Kaye Sepoy War III. iv. 
167 To collect money and preach the Moslem Jehad. 1880 
Gen. Roberts in Daily News 14 Feb. 2/4 The AIol lahs have 
been preaching a jehad or religious war. 

b. transf. A war or crusade for or against some 
doctrine, opinion, or principle ; war to the death. 

1880 J. Coven in Daily Hews 2 Feb. 6/5 The political 
jehad that was being preached against doctrines which .. 
had right and justice to sustain them. 3880 Sat. Rev. 

6 Mar. 305 His last attempt to stir up a kind of moral jehad 
against ^ the Government. 1886 19?/* Century XX. 505 An 
economical government bargained to abolish the deer [in 
the New Forest). So the edict went forth, and a ‘Jihad’ 
against the deer was proclaimed. 

Jill, variant of Gill sb.Z, sb .0, v. 2 

Jillet (d^i-let). Sc. [dim. of the female name 
Jill or Gill (sb .*) : see also Gillot, Jelot.] 
A giddy or flighty young woman; a jilt; sometimes, 
a familiar or contemptuous term for a girl or young 
woman, a wench. 

3755 Johnson s.v. Jilt, Perhaps from, .gillct, or gillot, the 
diminutive of gill, the ludicrous name for a woman. *Tis 


also called jillet in Scotland. 1786 Burns On a Scotch 
Bard gone to W. Indies vi, A jillet brak his heart at last, 
111 may she be 1 1808-25 Jamieson, jillet, a giddy young 
woman, implying the idea of levity. 1828 Scott F, M. 
Perth xxxi, Hark you, were it not well to receive that coy 
jillet with something of a mumming ? 

Jill-flirt, variant of Gill-flirt. 

Jilliflower, Jilliver, var. of Gillyflower. 
Jilt (d^ilt), sb. Also 7-S gilt. [In sense 1 = 
Gillot i, of which it is perh. a syncopated form 
(though analogies are wanting). Sense 2 appears 
to be influenced by Jilt v whence also sense 4.] 
fl. A woman who has lost her chastity; a 
harlot or strumpet ; a kept mistress. Obs. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Wood Dram. Pers., Mrs. Cross- 
bite an old cheating Jilt, and Bawd to her Daughter. 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 59 He whose wife isa common 
jilt «. and yet swears she is as chast as an untoucli’d virgin. 
1702 Eng. Theophrast. 36 Is he not as vile a wretch, as she 
a mercenary gilt? 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribblcomanix 
232 A Jilt most consummate, and impudent Doxic. 

2 . ‘A woman who gives her lover hopes, and 
deceives him 1 (J.) ; one who capriciously casts off 
a lover after giving him encouragement, (The cur- 
rent sense.) 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Gilt or Jilt , a Cheat, or 
Woman that has defeated her Gallant in his Amours. 3680 
Otway Orphan 1. i. 66 Dilatory Fortune plays the Jilt With 
the brave noble honest gallant Man, To throw herselfaway 
on Fools and Knaves. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 288 r 1 
When you spoke of the Jilts and Coquets. 1751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. III. lxxxi, LordJV— m .. was waiting in expecta- 
tion of my coming, and might., imagine I was playing the 
jilt. <21845 Barham Ingol. Leg., Marie Mignot v, They’ll 
teach you the guilt Of coquetting and ogling, and playing 
the jilt. 

D. Rarely applied to a man. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 19 Aug. 240/2 The offences of the jilt, 
whether man or maiden, are not, it is true, the most 
grievous that can be committed against society. 

3 . Sc. A contemptuous term for a girl or young 
woman: =* Jillet. 

18x6 Scott Old Mori, viii, Though shc*s but a dirty jilt. 
3O18 — Hrt. Midi, xxix, His wheat-close, you crazed jilt I 

f 4 . ? A deception : cf. Jilt v. 2. Obs. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 63, 1 belecv 
it wit be a slurr and blurr, or a base-foul Jilt upon them- 
selvs. 

Hence JiTtish a., having the character of, or 
characteristic of, a jilt ; Ji/ltsliip ( \noitcc-wd.) > a 
mock title for a jilt. 

1690 Crowne Eng. Frier iv. 31, 1 let him know how your 
Jiltship has serv’d him. 1787 Burns Addr. for Miss 
Fontcnelle 33 The wretch in love, Who long with jiltish 
arts and airs hast strove. 1897 Blackmorr in Blackw. 
blag. June 780 Eyes, .wavering jiltish, deceitfuL 
Jilt (d 3 ilt), ». Also 7 gilfc. [A ‘new cant I 
word’ in 1674; origin not recorded; connexion 
with Gillot, or Jilt sb. in sense 1, is doubtful.] 

1 . trans . To deceive after holding out hopes in 
love ; to cast off (a lover) capriciously ; to be faith- 
less to ; to play the jilt towards. Orig. said only 
of a woman ; in later use also of a man. 

1673 [see Jilting belowj. 1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), 
Jilt, is a new canting word, signifying to deceive and defeat 
ones expectation, more especially m the point of Amours. 
1675 Wycherley Country Wife 1. i Wks. (Ktldg.) 71/2 He 
can no more think the men laugh at him than that women 
jilt him. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. tv. xx. (1695) 403 Tell a 
Man, passionately in Love, that he is gilted ; bring a score 
of Witnesses of the Falshood of his Mistress, 'tis ten to one 
but three kind Words of hers shall invalidate all their 
Testimonies. 1747 Wesley Wks.j 1872) II. 78 You shortly 
after jilted the younger, and married the elder sister. x8x6 
Scott Old Mori, xxxviii. Your mistress seems much dis- 
posed to jilt you. 1865 Spectator ir Feb.153 If the man 
jilts the woman he is fined, . . as men arc liable to be fined 
on conviction of open treason. 

b- absol. or intr. To play the jilt. 

1696 Congreve Epil. to Soutucrne’s Oroonoko, She might 
have learnt to cuckold, jilt, and sham, Had Covent Garden 
been in Surinam, a 1736 Yalden Poet. IPks. (1833) 65 The 
nymph, when she betrays, disdains your guilt. And, by such 
falsehood taught, she learns to jilt. 1739 Matrimony 3 
Where have you [wife] been Jilting all the Day? 

2 . gen. To deceive, cheat, trick, delude (obs.) ; 
to cheat (one’s) expectation; to prove false or 
faithless to (any one) ; to ‘ throw over ' or discard 
for another. (Now chiefly fig. from 1.) 

1 66a Ho Droll but a Rational Account 8 Treacherous 
tell-tales, that frequent clubs and Coffee-houses, whose chief 
business is to jilt others into discourse, a 3700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crczu, HcJge-Tavent, a. jilting sharping tavem. 
3782 Miss Burney Cecilia vm. iii,. He is waiting for me at 
the inn: however, .. if you will give me some tea here, I 
shall certainly jilt him. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iv. 

181 But Fortune shook her swift wings and jilted him too. 

Hence JiTtod ppl. a., JiTting vbl. sb. and ppl. 
a. ; also Jiltee-, one who is or has been jilted ; 
JiTter, one who jilts, a jilt. 

X673DRYDEN zst Pt.Marr.il la Mode iv. i[i). It [masquerad- 
ing) was invented first by some jealous Lover, to discover 
the Haunts of bis Jilting Mistress. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No. 99. 3/2 Those cruel Jillers. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, 
by LoiiX 141 Is it necessary . . that you insult the jilted 
suitor? 1894 Pall Mall Mag. July. 397 It is difficult to 
believe that . . the jilter, not the juice is to be admired. 
Jilt-flirt, erron. form of GilL-flirt. 

Jim, Jimal, obs. forms of Gdi, Giiimal. 
Jimbang 1 , variant of Jingbang. 


J imb er- j aw (d 3 r mb 34 1 d 3 9) . U,S. colloq. [var, 
of gimbal-jaw : sec Gimual 5,] A projecting lower 
jaw. So Ji’mber-ja wed tr. » Gimbal-fawcd, 

. 3848-60 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Gimbal-jawed or jin the r- 
jawed, whose lower jaw is loose and projecting. 1885 Miss 
Murfree Prophet^ Gt. Smoky Mount, iit. 71 The long chin, 
of the style familiarly denominated jimber-jawed. 1889 
Farmer Americanisms , Jimbcrjaw. 

Jimbol, Jimcrack, obs.ff. Gimbal, Gim crack. 
Jim-crow (d3i*m,krju-). U.S. [In sense 1 app. 

1. Jim x var. of Jem (cf. Jemmy sb. 6) + Cnow sb. 1 
5: in 2, from Jim Crow , used as generic name 
for a negro, from the refrain of a popular negro 
melody, 4 Wheel about and turn about and jump 
Jim Crow ’.] 

_ 1 . An implement for bending or straightening 
iron rails by the pressure of a screw. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Meek. 

2 . alt rib. in Jim Crow car, slang term for a rail- 
way carriage or car for the use of negroes jfim-crow 
planing-machine (see quot.). 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek, 1216/1 The jint-crow planing- 
machinc is furnished with a reversing tool, to plane both 
ways, and named from its peculiar motion, as the tool is aide 
to ‘wheel about and turn about’. 1900 Mowing Leader 
19 Dec. 5/5 ‘Jim-Crow* Cars. In many Southern States 
there are laws compelling the railroad companies to run on 
their trains separate cars for colored people .. which are 
called ‘Jim-Crow ' cais. 

Jiminy, obs. foim of Gemini. 

Jim-jam (dji-mid^am). [A reduplicated term, 
ofwhich the elements are unexplained; perhaps only 
whimsical : cf. Jlim-Jlam, trim-tram, whim-wham, 
etc. Connexion with the first clement of gimeraek 
is possible, but the latter is not found till later.] 
fl. A fanciful or trivial article, a gimeraek, a 
knick-knack. Obs. colloq. 

<21550 Image of Hypocr. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) IL 446 
These be as knappishe knackcs As ever man made, For 
iavells and for iackes, A iymiam fora iadc. 1565 Harding 
in Jewel Def A/ol. (1611) 3S1 To shew vs., whether he had 
some iimjam made for him to take it vp, hold it and put it 
on handsomely. 1592 Nashe P. Penilcsse 13 A thousand 
iymiams and toycsliaue they in theyr chambers. 

2 . pi. Fantastic ways, peculiarities, colloq. 

1899 Daily Hews 16 .Dec. 8/3 Oh, that’s all right. Every 
regiment has its little jim-jams. 

3 . pi. Delirium tremens, slang. 

1885 J. R unci man Skippers Shellbacks I’ll die on the 
flags with the jim-jams before I’ll wet my lips with it again. 
1897 Black-w. Mag. May 70a One man was just recovering 
from an attack of the jim-jams. 

Jimmal, Jimmer: see Giiimal, Gimmer*. 

J imminy, obs. form of Gemini. 

Jimmy (d^i’mi), dial, and colloq. pronunciation 
of Jemmy, occurring in most of the senses of that 
word, and in numerous other slang, dialectal, and 
local uses, for which see Dictionaries and Glossaries 
dealing with such uses. 

Jimmy, dial, form of Jemmy a. 
f Jimp (d^imp), Sc. Obs. Forms: 5 gimp, 

6 gymp(e, iymp, iimp. [Perh. connected with 
JlMFtZ.] 

L A minute or subtle point ; a trifling distinc- 
tion ; a quirk, subtlety ; a tittle. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. xu. {Wolf 4 Lamb) xvi. 

O man of law, Jet be thy subicltie. With nycc girapi>, and 
fraudis intricait. 1513 Douglas sEneis 1. ProU 324 Forane 
iymp or a bourd, I pray jou note me nochtat euery wourd. 
1563 WinJet Wks. (1890) II. 15 To eschcw al occasioun of 
wane s try fe .. for Iunpis of Grammar or sik trifli*. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist . Scot. ix. 226 In thelcist iot or 
iimp tha ueuer brak the papes authentic. 

2 . A trick, prank. 

1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxi. X32 Nor with the hous 
of Guyi-* to melf, Quha is als godlcs as (liair sell. And kens 
thair gymps, I trow. 

Jimp, sb. 2 : see Jump sb 2 
Jimp (d^imp), a. (adv.) Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : o gymp, (gympt), 8-9 gimp, 8- jimp. 
[Known in Sc. since ^1500; origin obscure. Jt 
has been compared with Gim a., ‘smart, spruce*, 
of the same age, and with Jump a., exact, precise, 
which appears later; but in neither case is the 
sense congruous.] 

1 . Slender, slim, delicate, graceful, neat. (A 
Scotch or northern word, introduced in 191)1 c. 
into English literature.) 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wenun 69 Gy nip, idle, and 
gent, richt ioyus and gentryce, I sold at fairis t« found. 
1513 Douglas sEncis vi. x. 45 Apon his harp . . >»ow with 
cymp fingcris doing itringis smyie. Hid. xil ProL isr 
Gymp gerraflouris tharroyn Ic^s viuchct. a 3550 Christie 
Kirke Gr. iii. Of all thir madyms .. Wes r.anc &a cymfu as 
Gillie. X719 Lady Wardlaw Hardy Haute u 27 Her girdle 
shaded her middle gimp- *783 Burns * O, lucre / cn 
Parnassus' hill' it, I see thee dancing ocr the green, Thy 
ual«t sac jimp, thy limbs -*ac clean. >844 Willis La.iy 
Jane it. 553 Satin wabteoat. .Becoming to a jouth so jimp 
and diin. a 1845 Barham Intel. Leg., Hni. \ Lady xu, 
Then his left ana he placed Round her Jimp, taper *a it. 
x393 HerthsimbUi. Gloss., Gimp (g >oft>, thin, neat in figure. 

2 . Scanty; barely full ; bare (measure). # 

1763 Ross l l diner e 1. 6 An’ bowsoon ns the jimp three 
raiths was gar.e. i363 Atkinson Clez eland Gloss., Jimp, 
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..3, small, scanty, deficient in measure. Plod. Sc. I fancy 
he has given you but jimp measure to-day. 

3 . Comb., as jimp-xuaisted. 

1845 J. Wilson Noct. Amhr. Wks. 1855 1. 192 That bonny 
dark-haired, .jimp- waisted lassie. 

B. adv. Barely, scarcely, 

1814 Scott Diary 10 Aug. in Lockhart , ThesQ islanders., 
are sober, good-humoured, and friendly — but jimp honest. 
1893 Stevenson Catrionci xv, He had jimp said the word. 
Hence Ji'mply adv ., slenderly, scantily; «Ii*nip- 
noss, slenderness. 

2816 Scott Old Mori, xxxvit. We are jimply provided for 
in beds rather. 1885 Chautb . 7 ml. II. 43 Not of the jimp- 
ness engendered of corsets, but of nature. 
Jim(p)son-weed: see Jamestown-weed. 
fjimwhiskeo, error for Tim- whisky, q.v.] 

Jin, variant of Gin sb.- and a , Jinn. 

Jing (d^iq), sb. 1 rare. [Echoic; cf. ping, ling, 
etc.J A sharp ring, a jingle. 

<x 1653 G. Daniel Idylls iv. 93 The cag'd Squirrel!, with a 
ling of Bells. 

Jing, sb. 2 Sc. I11 the asseveration J>y jing! 
(rarely By jings /) = 13y Jingo. 

1783 Burns Halloween ix, While Willie lap, and swoor by 
jing. 1850 (A common asseveration apparently in all parts 
of Scotland {By Jingo not in use).] 

Jing, v. rare. [Cf. Jing inlr. To ring. 

1884 R. UucirANAN Eng. Huswife's Gossip Poems 95/1 Her 
tongue wa*> like a bell upon a sheep — Her very motion 
seemed to make it jing, 

Jingal, Jingko, variant of Gjnoal, Gingko, 
Jingbang (d^rqibai'q'. slang. Also jirabang. 
[Origin not recorded.] In phr. the whole jingbang : 
the whole lot, company, concern, or affair. 

1866 W. Gregor Banjfxh. Gloss., Jingbaug, the whole 
number, a 1834 Peeric Nug.r Eccles. i. 32 Here they 
come — the whole jingbang. x886 Stevenson Kidnapjcxi 
vit. (1891) 61 The chief mate. .was. .‘the only seaman of the 
whole jing-bangJ. 1890 Bo lore wood Col. Reformer (1891) 
183 The best thing . . is to leave the whole jimbang in ius 
hands altogether. Ibid. 321, I . .bought the whole jimbang 
right out. 

Jingle (clai'us’l), Also 4-6 Gynglo, 5 
gyngel, gingello, 6 gingil, iyngol, ionglo, 7 -9 
gingle. [Imitative: cf. dingle, tinkle, Ou.jcngclcn, 
and G. klixxgtln. There docs not appear any 
original association with Jangle.] 

1 . inlr. To give forth a mingling of ringing 
sounds, as by the striking together of coins, keys, 
or other small metallic objects ; it expresses a 
more prolonged and continuous sound than clink, 
and a more complicated one than tinkle. 

cx385 Chaucer C. T. Prol. 170 Whan he rood men 
mygbie his brvdel heere Gynglen in a whistlynge wynd aU 
cleere And eek as loude as dooth pe Chapel belle. 1530 
Palsgr. 566/r, I gyngyll, I make a noyse, as thinges of 
metall do whan they be shaked togyther. 1555 W. Watre- 
Man Far Jit Facions it. x. 213 To hauc a great sort of silucr 
sounded belles, gynglyng aboutc their horse ncckes. 1533 
Siununs Anal. Abus. 1. (1879) 147 Their bels iyngling. 
1637 Middleton Five Gallants It. iii. To hear my money 
gingle in other men’s pockets. 1628 Earle A/icrocosm., A 
Gallant (Arb.) 39 Hee.. takes great delight in hiswalke to 
heare his Spurs gingle. 1653 A. Wilson Jos. /, 110 Her 
chains gingled as i>he came. 282^ Bvron Juan xv. Jxx, The 
glasses jingled, and the palates tingled. 1870 Disraeli L&- 
l hair xxi. I. 173 The. bells .. gingied. 1871-4 J. Thomson 
City Dread/. A V. IX. ii, The harness jingles, as it passes by. 

b. Irons/, and fig. (Cf. ring.) 

*659 D. Pell / mpr. Sea 76 How .. their roaring oaths 
gingle in their mouthes. 1867 Fortn. Rev. Oct. 379 There 
is not one word in the whole quotation but jingles false. 

c. To proceed or move with a jingling sound. 

*73 *. Pope Ep. Bathurst 3 7 From the crack’d bagg the 

dropping Guinea spoke .. gingling down the back-stairs. 
*870 Emerson Soc. fy So/it., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 93 To 
fairly disengage the mass, and send it jingling down, a good 
bowlder. 1894- Mrs. Ritchie Chapters from Mem. iii. 36 
A yellow carriage jingled by. 

d. quasi- traits, with it. 

1631 B rath wait WJtimzics 11. Pedlcr 19 Here the Guga- 
girles gingle it with his neat nifles. 

2 . trans. To cause (something)' to emit a ming- 
ling of ringing sounds. 

1508 Kennedy Fly ling w. Dunbar 506 Bot gif it war to 
gyngill ludas bellis. 1515 Barclay Eglogcs iii. (1570) C ij/i 
The kitchin clarke . . lengling his counters. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 172 Fannes of brasse, hung- about with rings, which 
they gingle in stops according to their marchings. 1760 
Goi.dsm. Cit. IV. xlv, Another.. gingles several bells fixed to 
his cap. X874 Burnasd My time xi. 93 Jingling his keys 
in one pocket. 

3 . inlr. a. Of prose or verse: To sound with 
alliteration, rimes, or other repetitions. 

1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 67 Then conies the joy of 
joyes, when the parts jingle, or begin with the same letter ; 
and especially if in Latin. 3780 Howard Prisons Eng. 115 
In this chamber on the wait is inscribed a gingling verse, . . 
Ad mala pat rata, sunt air a theatraparata. 1833 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 535 Compositions of aU sorts, from 
sermons with sixteen heads down to jingling street ballads. 

b. To play with words for the sake of sound ; 
( depreciatively ) to rime. 

1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. 11. xvi. 113 Rich in Latine, 
though he doth not gingle with it in every company. 1708 
Ockley Hist. Saracens Pref. (1848) 18 At other times 
jingling upon words. 17x4 Pore Let. 13 July, I should be 
sorry and ashamed, to go on jingling to the last step. 2785 
Burns First Ep. Lapraik ix, Whene’er my Muse does on 
me glance, I jingle at her. 


c. irans. To rime. ( deprecialivc . ) 

1894 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LV1II. 232/1 Carlyle .. I 
have more than once seen spoken of as having first jingled 
end with mend. 

Hence Ji*nglc-ji*.ngTe, reduplication of the vb.- 
stem, used advb. ~with continued jingling. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. Poet. Wks, {1765) 85 Gingle gingle 
went her Bridle. 

Jinglo cb. Also 6-9 glnglo, 7 yin- 

glo, 9 gingoll. [f. prec. \b.] 

1 . A noise such as is mode by small bells, a chain of 
loose links, or loose pieces of metal when struck ; 
a sound intermediate between clinking and ringing, 

X599 B. Tonson Ev. Man out of Hunt. Prcf. 35 The 
gingle of his spurre, and the ierkc of his wande. 1678 
Otway Friendship in F. 18 We know when a certain Spark 
of this Town is at hand by the new fangled gingle of his 
Coach. 1791 Mrs. Inchuald Simp. Story I. vji. 7% The 
gentle gingle of a teaspoon. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. 
vi, No other sound was heard, except the jingle of the 
dollars and Napoleons. 1833 Ht. Martinkau Three Ages 
it. 73 Mrs. Kcndc heard the jingle of the chain. .*37.1 
Symonds Sk. Italy .)• Gteece (1898) I. ii. 30 The continual 
jingle of our sledgc-bclls. 

b. Applied depreciatively to other sounds. 

1827 Carlyle Misc., Richter (1869) I. 7 The jingle of the 
household operations seemed not at all to disturb him. 1842 
Ti (OREAU Excurs . , Nat. Hist. Mass. (1863)46 The gingle of 
the song-sparrow salutes us from the shrubs and fences. 
x8$5 M. Arnold Ess. Cril . v. 184, l hear nothing but the. . 
scolding and the jingle of the piano. 

2 . Something that jingles ; a jingling hell ; any- 
thing adapted to produce a jingling sound. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 173 Who instead of musicall 
instruments, have sawcers of brasse (which they strike 
against one another) set about with gingles. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Plantations (Arb.) 534 II you Planq where Sauagcs 
are, doe not onely entcrtainc them with Trifles, and 
Gingles; But v>e them, iustly. 1825 Honk Everyday 
Bk. I. 1248 The tambourine, ..and the Turkish jingle, used 
in the army. 

3 . The affected repetition of the same sound or 
of a similar series of sounds, as in alliteration, 
rime, or assonance; any arrangement of words 
intended to have a pleasing or striking sound 
without regard to the sense ; a catching array of 
words, whether in prose or verse. Chiefly con- 
temptuous. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1892) II. 658 In the perusal of these 
Parables .. you shall find no. gingles in them. 1663 Ur. 
Patrick Parab. Pilgr. 157 Frivolous hearers, who arc more 
pleased with little £inglc-S and tinkling of words than with 
the most perswa-nve arguments. <7x680 Butler Rem. 
(1759I II. 261 As if that old Gingle. were logically true. 
17x7 Addison Sped. No. 297 tm 6 Milton. .often affects a 
kma of Jingle in his Words as in the following Passages. . 
‘And brought into the World a World of Woe'. .1791 
Gent!. Mag. 26/2 Several pages ot his sermons consisting 
of a scries of verbal quibbles and jingles. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit . I. 1. i. § 35. 33 This gingle is certainly pleasing 
in itself. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 534 Their so-called 
philosophy had become little better than a jingle of phrases. 

4 . A covered two-whecled car used in the south 
of Ireland and in Australia. Also athdb. 

1806 Carr Stranger Ircl.v. xit, I mounted a jingle at 
the great jingle stand at the corner of Bagot Street. 1824 
'1 *. C. Choker Researches S. Ireland ii. 34 Jingles . . have 
been established between the principal towns. These are car- 
riages on easy springs,., to contain six or eight persons. 1829 
Blackw. Mag. XXV..772/2 Ultimately the gingle was almost 
abandoned for the jaunting-car. 1842 Thackeray Filz- 
Boodle's Pap. Pref., I got it., from. .a jingle-driver. 1862 
Clara Aspinall Three Vrs. Melbourne 122 (Morris) 
Gentlemen who. have lived in. India will persist in calling 
this vehicle a jingle ;. .it is a kind of dos-a-dos conveyance, 
holding three. in front, and. three behind, it has a water- 
proof top to it. .and oilskin curtains to draw all round. 
1887 Casscir s Picturesque Australasia I. 64 The jingle 
has been ousted by the one-horse, waggonette. 1893 Pall 
Mall G. 17 Aug. 2/3 Queenstown is full. The jingle men, 
as they are called here, .are making their fortunes. 

5 . An American name for the shell of the saddle- 
oyster, Anotnia. Also atirib . 

1887 Fisheries U.S. Sect. v. 1 1 . 543 A more fragile shell, such 
as a scallop, mussel, or jingle (Anomia) is certainly better. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. 3/3 A large collection of scallop 
and jingle shells — gold and silver shells the little people 
call them.' 

6. atirib. and Comb, (see also senses 4 and 5), as 
jingle-bell , etc. (see quots.) ; jinglo-boy {slang), 
a coin, spec, a sovereign ; also, a man who has 
plenty of money in his pockets. 

1.887 Bicycling Nezusyz May 09/1. My light was burning 
brilliantly, and my “jingle helf going at the time. ' *894 
Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 71/t The captain of the launch pulls 
the ‘jingle bell 'for full speed ahead. <71700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew , * Jingle-boxes, Leathern Jacks tipt and hung 
with Silver Bells formerly in use among Fuddle Caps. 
c 1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. v. (iS8r) xxx Come, old fellow, 
bring thy while Bears to the Stake, and thy yellow “gingle 
boys to the Bull-ring. <7 163a Brome Covent Card. I. Wks. 
1873 IL 16 There is a Gallant now below, a Gingle boy 
indeed, that has his pockets full of crowns that chide, for 
vent. . 1891 Farmer Slang, Canary, .. 2. .. a sovereign. 
English Synonyms . .Yellow hammer; shtner; gingleboy; 
monarch, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , * Jingle-brains, a 
Maggot-pated Fellow. 

Jingle, obs. form of Jusgle. 

Ji'ngle-ja'ngle, sb. [Varied reduplication of 
jingle : cf. dilly-dally , dingle-dangle , ding-dong ; 
clink-clank, etc.] a. An alternatingjingle of sounds; 


a sentence or verse characterized by this. b. Some- 
thing that makes a continuous and alternating 
jingle ; a jingling ornament or trinket. 

1640 King <)• poorc North. Plan 179 in Hazl, E.P.p, 
IV. 300 With so many jingle jangles about ones necke, as is 
about yours,. 160^ Motteux Rabelais v. vii. (1737) 22 
The everlasting Jingle Jangle of the Bells. 1851 Har* 
Thorne Twice-told T. IL xii. 191 The variety of rapid 
vehicles ; and the jingle jangle of merry bells. 1864 N 
Brit. Rev. Dcc.432 It was then hcfCaracallaJmadeuseoniij 
famous jingle-jangle... ‘Inter Divos? Sit Divus..dummodo 
non sit vlvus * : Let him [Gcta] be a.god, but don't let him live. 

So JPngle-Ja nglo v. r to jingle with alternation 
of sounds; to proceed with such jingling. 

2899 IVestm. Gas. 13 Feb. 3/1 Such a paltry collection of 
commonplace tunc*, handled clumsily, as jingle-jangles and 
drums its way through the piece. 

Jingler (d^rqgtoj). [{. Jingle v. + -er i.] 

1 . One who or that which jingles ; a rimer. 

1399 B. Jonson Ev. man out of Hum. u. v, I had spurres 
of mine own before: but they were not ginglers. 1673 
Each Aim Hobbs's State Nat. 30 Thou shall see that thou 
art ten times more an Owl, than I am a cheat and jingler. 
1803 T. G. Fessenden Terrible Trac/oration 11. (ed. 2)89 
note. The wolf always makes it his fir»t object to silence 
this jingler (the. bell wether]. 1884 I. G. Bouhke Snake 
Dance Moquis xi. 119 A fringe of small bells, or jinglcrr, of 
lead and tin. 

1 2 . slang. (See quot.) Obs. rarc~°. 

a 1700 II. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, 7 inglers, Horse-Coursers 
frequenting Country Fairs, 

3 . A local name for the Golden-cyed Duck. 

. 1839 Col. .Hawker Diary { 1893) I. 360 The golden-eye 
is here provincially called gingler or ginging-curre, from 
the noise of its wings, 3888 G. Trumdull Names Por- 
traits Birds xxiii. 79 At Plcasantville . . Jingler \ at Balti- 
more and on the Patapsco River, Whijflcr. 

f Ji'nglespur. Cl///. In 7 gingle-. One who 
jingles his spurs ; a cavalier. 

1604 Meeting Gallants at Ordinarie (Percy Soc,) 9 
Signior Ginglcspur, the fine gallant I mette in Powles. 

Jinglet (d3i’ijglet). U.S. [f. Jingle sb. or v. 
+ -ET.J 

1. The loose metal ball which serves as the clap- 
per of a globular sleigh-bell. 

xB3t Sci. Attjcr. XLIV. 323 This sand core, with the 
jinglet inside, is placed in the mould of the out.side, and 
the melted metal is poured in, which fills up the space 
between the core and the mould. 2884 in Chicago Advance 
7 Feb. 83 This little iron ball (in a.slcigh belli is called * the 
jinglet \ When you shake the sleigh bell it jingles. 

2 . 1 Any small jingling appendage, csp. one shaped 
like a sleigh-bell ’ (Funk, 1S93). 

Jingling (dj5Wjglig)» vbU sb. Also gingling. 

[f. Jinglk v. +-JNG 1 .] The action of the vb.JiNGLE, 


q.v. 

14.. Chaucer's Nun's Pr. Prol. 28 (Harl. MS.) 1 Ging- 
ling 16 -text, clynkyng] of pc beliis pat on ^our bridd hong 
oncucry syde. <7x440 Pronip. Pam. J95/X Gyngelyngeof 
gay barneys . . , rcsanancia. 1383 Stanyhukst cEneis in. 
(Arb.) 73 With the esc. Gods gingling [voce dcortnn], \vith 
sight moste Reason apalcd. x6ox \Velver<!//V/*. Mart. El, 
Jingling of fetters had no merie sound. 1635 Fuller C/t. 
Hist. 1. iii. § 1 The puddle-Poet did hope, that the jingling 
of his rhyme would drown the sound of his false quantity. 
2731 A. Hill Adv. Poets xxiii. Shame on your Jynglmg, ye 
sole Sons of Rhyme ! 1842 Tennyson Eockslcy Hall 105 
The jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels. 

b. attrib., as jingling match, a diversion m 
which all the players are blindfolded except one, 
who keeps ringing a bell in each hand, while the 
others try to catch him. 

c 1786 Cowper Let. Wks. 2835 V. 355 All who are attached 
to tne jingling art. 1801 Strutt Sports <]• Past. xv. m. s 3* 
Jingling match,, a diversion common enough at country 
wakes and fairs. 1805 Sporting Mag. XXV. 3°t A smoev- 
race and a jingh’ng-match were to take place. xabo JJajty 
Tel. 23 Apr. 5/4 We hear nowadays less and less of. .gingling 
and whistling matches. 

Jingling 1 (d.^i’qgliq), pfl. a. [f- as P rec ’ + . 

-ing ‘AJ That jingles : see the verb. 

' IS57-8 Phaer FEneid vi. Ri b, From thens wer bowlings 
heard, .and gyngling noyse of draggyng chaynes. 1570 £>• 
Googe Pop. Kingd. iv. 48 b, A hundred gingling belles do 
hang, to make his courage more. xfixoSiiMts. "lew p- 
232. 1634 Heywood Witches Lane. iv. i. Wks. 1S74 IV. 210, 

I wanted but a pajre of gingling spurs to make you 
your pace. ' 1789 Burns On Capt. Grose s Peregrin.sx, AuW 
nick-nackets : Rusty airn caps and jinglin jackets. 104® 
Carlyle Heroes iii. (1858) 252 Whatsoever is not sung is 
properly no Poem, but a piece of Prose cramped into jmghng 
line*, — to the great injury of the grammar, to the great 
grief of the reader, for most part ! 

Hence Ji’nglingly (ging-) adv. 

1840 Browning Sordcllo\.t)y$ Some shape. .Approached, 
out of the dark, ginglingly near. 

Jingly (dgi'qgli), a. [f. Jingle sb. + -ym 
C haracterized by jingle or affected recurrence ot 
words or sounds. 

<71806 K. White Rem. (x8ix) IL 249 It [has] a set of 
chiming and jingly terminations. 2883 K. D, Gerard 
Waters of Hercules xxvi, The jingly prayer rambled on. 

Jingo (d,^i*ggo), iut., sb., and a. Also 7 jeiuK 0 - 
[Appears first c 1670 as a piece of conjuror’s gib- 
berish,. usually hey or high jingo /, prob. a mere 
piece of sonorous nonsense with an appearance 
of mysterious meaning. In 1694 by jingo occurs 
in hlotteux’s transl. of Rabelais, where the hr. 
has par Diett : this, being contemporary with the 
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conjuror’s term, may be presumed' (though not 
proved) to be the same word, substituted, as in 
many other cases, for a sacred name : cf. by 
Golly , Gock, Gotti , Gosh,Jabers, etc. In Scotland, 
by jing (or jings) has long been in common use. 

A recent conjecture, since Jingo began to attract atten- 
tion, would identify it with the_ Basque word for ‘God*, • 
given by Van Eys and Larratnendi as Jinko, Jaiitko (Yinko, 
Yainko), Jincoa t Jaincoct ; the suggestion being that this 
may have been caught up from Basque sailors. Suchan origin 
is not impossible, but is as yet unsupported by evidence. 
The grotesque notion that the word is short for St. Gettgui ■ 
pints is merely a joke of the author of the Ingoldsby Legends .] 

A. iitlerj. and sb. 

1. fl. (Usually Iley or High Jingo!) A con- 
juror’s call for the appearance of something : the 
opposite of Hey presto /, by which a thing is bidden 
to be gone. Hence, an exclamation of surprise at 
the appearance of something. Obs. 

1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 34 He. .falls a flinging it out 
of ope hand into the other, tossing it this way and that ,* 
lets it run a little upon the line, then tanutus , high jingo , 
come again! 1673 Pasquil on Stair Family in ok. Scot. 
Pasquils (1868) 180 Jeingo ! the taws. Presto, begon : a 
mace, 1679 Oldham Sat. Jesuits iv. (1685) 89 Where 
spiritual Jugglers their chief Mast ry shew : Hey Jingo, 
Sirs! What's this? *tis Bread you see; Presto be gone! 
*tis now a Deity. X707 Fenton Fair Nun, He.. turns it 
round and round, and eyes it, Heigh jingo, worse than 
’twas before ! 1733-30 Ramsay Fables, Monk <5- Millers 

Wife, [He] Cries, Rhadainanthus husky mingo, Monk, 
horner, hipock, jinko, jingo, Appear in likeness of a priest. 

2 . By jingo l a vigorous form of asseveration. 
Also intensified, by the living jingo! colloq.ux. vulgar. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. lvi. 219 By jingo [Rab. Par 
Dieu\, quoth Panurge, the Man talks somewhat like, 

I believe him. 1760 Murphy Way to Keep Him 1. ii, Their 
husbands care no more for them, no, by jingo, no more than 
they care for their husbands I 1766 Goldsm. Vie. W. ix, 
One of them . . expressed her sentiments .. in a very coarse 
manner when she observed, that by the living jingo she was 
ail of a muck of sweat. 1773 — Stoops _ to Cong. v. ii, By 
jingo, there's not a pond or slough within five miles of the 
place, but they can tell the taste of. 1800 W. B. Rhodes 
Bomb. Fur. 1. (1830) 8 Does he, by jingo? 1837 Marryat 
Dogfieiut xxx, No, by the living jingo! not till he treats 
us. 1878 G. W. Hunt Song (Chorus), We don't want to fight, 
yet by Jingo ! if we do, We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the 
men, and got the money too. x888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge 
xiii, That was a parting shot he took at you, by jingo ! 

II. [Derived from the expression ‘by Jingo !' 
in the refrain of the music-hall song, quoted in 
sense 2, 1878, which became the Tyrtcean ode of 
the party ready to fight Russia in 1S7S.] 

3 . A nickname for those who supported and 
landed the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in sending 
a British fleet into Turkish waters to resist the 
advance of Russia in 1878 ; hence, one who brags 
of his country’s preparedness for fight, and gener- 
ally advocates or favours a bellicose policy in deal- 
ing with foreign powers; a blustering or blatant 
1 patriot',* a Chauvinist. 

1878 G. J. Holyoakk in Daily Hews 13 Mar. 3/4 The 
Jingoes in the Park. Ibid., The Jingoes— the new tribe of 
music hall patriots who sing the jingo song. 1879 Truth 
22 Mdy, The Jingoes ought to rejoice and be glad that their 
‘tall talk' did not drive us into a war with Russia last year. 
i98o Grant Duff in 19th Cent. Apr. 667 Our interest in 
Russia is that the Muscovite Jingoes should leam a little 
more geography. x88x Genii, blag. Jan. 46 The Jingo is 
the aggregation of the bully. An individual maybe a bully ; 
but, in order to create Jingoism, there must be a crowd. 
1897 Ld. Salisbury in Times 19 Jan., A well-working arbi- 
tration system would be an invaluable bulwark to defend 
the Minister from the jingoes. 1898 Times 18 Jan. 6/1 (N. Y. 
Corresp.) A school of politicians, .who, like the jingoes, are 
apt to use the word American aggressively, as the jingoes do. 

4 . The jingo spirit or policy personified. 

1898 L. Stephen Stud. Biogr. 1. iii. 104 Nobody . . could 
be less given to the worship of Jingo. 

B. adj. 

+ 1 .' [from sense A. 2.] Exhibiting vulgar dash ; 
suggestive of the man who asseverates By jingo l 
x8sg Millais Let. 28 Apr. in Life (1899) I. 342 It is very 
good (well painted), but egregiously vulgar and common- 
place, but there is enough in it of a certain ‘jingo’ style to 
make it a favourite. 

2 . [from sense A. 3.] Of or pertaining to the poli- 
tical jingo ; characterized by jingoism. 

1879 Truth 22 May, The consummation of the Jingo 
policy. 1879 Scotsman 1 Dec. 4 In the height of the Jingo 
fever in London, mobs, carefully organised, broke ^the 
windows of Mr. Gladstone’s house. 1883 Daily Actus 
19 July 5/5 He [M. Lockroy] is intensely Jingo, very hostile I 
to M. de Freycinet. 1896 Ibid. 20 Jan. 7/6 Sentiment m ' 
Washington is overwhelmingly Jingo. 1900 E. C. Buodrick 
Mem. % Impr. 198 The imperialism of the so-called Jingo 
party, which seemed to measure national greatness by the 
constant annexation of new territories. 

Hence Ji ngo v. traits to drive by the jingo 
spirit; Ji-ngodom, the realm or domain of jin- 
goes; Jingoe’sque a., jingo in style or manner; 
JPngoisii a. — Jingo B. 2. 

1893 Daily AYr vs' 2S Feb. s/7 A member of the ^Cabinet 
stated in an interview to-day that President McKinley . . 
would not be jingoed into war. 1895 Nation (N. Y.) iq Dec. 
•Ui/3The resemblance of Jingodom in this to an Indian 
village is very remarkable. x83s Glasgcr.o Herald 3 Aug. 

6/2 The continental pre^s. .is essentially Jinjjoesmie. 1893 
Coldw. Smith in 19th Cent. Sept. 348 iherc lsnothing more 


jingoish in tone than were the speeches of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Russell. 1896 Nation (N. Y.) 3 Dec. 421/3 Jingoish 
ideas of America’s past and future. 

Jingoism (d3i*gg0|iz’m). [f. prec. A. 3 + -ism.] 
The policy or practices of the jingoes. 

1878 A. Hayward in Corr. (1886) II. 291 Another year 
must pass away before ‘Jingoism’ receives its death-blow. 
i88x Genii. Mag. Jan. 46 We call it Jingoism in England; 
in France it is called Chauvinism ; and in the United States, 
Bunkum. x83a Ld. Df.rbv in Standard 5 Jan. 2/3 ‘Jingoism* 
. . of which I suppose the leading idea to be that no State can 
be in a healthy condition that is not occasionally pitching 
into its neighbour. J885 Pall Mall G. 17 Jan. i/x The 
essential infamy of Jingoism was its assertion as the first law 
of its being that might was right. 1895 Times x Nov., The 
President, .puts himself on record aga inst the empty bluster 
which is the note of jingoism. 

So Ji*ng-oist= Jingo A. 3 (also a/lrib .) ; Jingo- 
istic a., given to or characteristic of jingoism ; 
jingo in style or spirit. 

1884 Clt. Times 28 Nov. 915/2 Of an amusingly Jingoist 
turn. 1890 N. Lindsey Star 31 May 5/4 Terrible jingoists 
when in opposition. 1885 Spectator 18 July, We are not 
all Jingoistic noodles in New Zealand, 189^ Max O’Rell 
Jn. Bull <5- Co. 97 When the Englishman is in his cups, he 
grows conservative and jingoistic. 

Jingol, variant of Gingall. 

Ji’ngo-rrng. Sc. Also jing-go-ring, jing-a- 
ring. [With the first element, cf. Jink vA] A girls* 
game in which they join hands in a circle, and 
move to music round a central girl, singing the 
ditty of which the beginning is cited in quot. 1841. 

184s in R ; Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scot. 263 ‘ Here we go 
the jingo-ring, The jingo-ring, the jingo-ring, Here we go 
the jingo-ring, About the merry-ma-tanzie.’ 1865 Cortih. 
Mag. Mar. 358 Little folk, that play at jing-a-ring. <11873 
W. Miller Hairs t in Whist le-Biukie II. 346 (Jam. Suppl.) 
An’ han’ in han’ they jink about Like weans at jingo-ring. 
Jingalng, variant of Ginseng. 

Jink (d3igk), orig. Sc. [cf. Jink z/. 1 ] 

1 . The act of eluding ; a quick turn so as to elude 
a pursuer or escape from a guard. To give the 
jink , to give the slip by way of a trick. 

178-5 Burns Bard gone to W. Ind. i, Our billte’s gien us a* 
the jink An' owre the sea. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxx, 
Now, lass, if ye like, we’ll play them a fine jink: we will 
awa out and take a walk; they will mak unco wark when 
they miss us, but we can easily be back by dinner time. 
1889 R. S. S. Badex-Powell Pigsticking 125 In pursuit of 
a small wild boar . . She followed his every ‘jink ’ or jump 
striving to get him under her forefeet. 

b. A ‘ turn ’ or ‘ point ’ in an argument. 

1823 Galt R. Gilhaizc I. xiv. 158 At this jink o’ their 
controversy, who should come in. .but Winterton. 

2 . Cards. The winning of a game of spoil-five, 
twenty-five, or forty-five, by taking all the tricks in 
one hand. 

1887 Standard Hoyle 225 Jinks, or,, as it is sometimes 
called, Jink Game, is derived from Spoil-five. The game is 
won when all five tricks are taken, x 894 ‘ Hoff.ua nn ’ 
Card <V Table Games (1898) 248 A player making all five 
tricks is said to make a ‘jink and wins the game, whether 
at twenty-five or forty-five. 

3 . High Jinks : app, orig. high pranks. + n. 
A name given to various frolics formerly indulged 
in at drinking parties. Sc. Ohs. 

They mostly consisted in deciding by the throw of dice 
who should perform some ludicrous task for the amusement 
of the company, or who should, empty a large bowl of 
liquor, failure in either case entailing a forfeit. See Hone 
Ycar-bk. (1892) 566; also Ramsay’s note to quot. 1711, and 
the full context of quot. 1815. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crete, Highjinks , a Play at Dice 
who Drinks. 17x1 Ramsay Elegy Maggy Johnstoun iv, 
Often in Maggy’s, at hy-jinks We guzzled scuds, Till we 
could scarce, wi' hale-out drinks, Cast off our dudiL 1815 
Scott Guy M. xxxvi, The revel had lasted since four 
o’clock, and, at length.. the frolicsome company had begun 
to practise the ancient and now forgotten pastime of high 
jinks. This game was played in several different ways. 
1822-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 225 There were no High 
Jinks, or sprightly sayings, or songs ; but a good deal of 
kindly personal bantcrings. 1837 Lockhart . Scott May 
an. X795, The evening ended in the full jollity of High 
Jinks. 1890 M us. O Li ph axt Roy. Edi nb. iv. i. 409 He only 
learned to rhyme from the necessity of taking bis part in the 
high jinks of the club. . 

b. Lively or boisterous sport; romping games 
or fun ; free or unrestrained merry-making. (Also 
simply jinks.) 

1843 Barham Ingot. Leg., Bros. Birchington xvii. High 
Jinks going on night and day at ‘ the court a 1845 Hood 
Forge it, Smiling with faces full of glee. As if about to enjoy 
High Jinks. 1851 Dixon W. Penn iii. (187a) 25 The Navy 
Gardens were a scene for romps and jinks. 1S61 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oaf. i. {18S9) 7 All sorts of high jinks go on 
on the grass plot. 189 6J. D. Colf.ridce Eton in Forties \w 
295 The high time for jinks was during the Windsor fair. 

c. See quot. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., High Jinks , a gambler at 
dice, who, having a strong head, drinks to intoxicate his 
adversary, or pigeon [ed. xSay adds: chaps always on the 
look out to rob unwary country men at cards, &.C.J. 

r d. attrib. in form high jink. 

j 1853 W. J erdan Autobiog. IV. iii. 33 In the midst of these 
high-jink enjoyments, it must not be thought that the real 
business.. was quite neglected. 

. Tin Tr , sb." rare. [var. of Chink sb .3 cf. Jink 
sC-] The sharp metallic sound of a coin, or the 
| like, striking against a hard substance; transf. 

• {slang) 'chink ’, coin. 


r c £7^5 Koxb. Ball. (1B90) VII. 85 No race wc shall have 
I think, for C— s is come without his jink. *898 Watts- 
Dunton Ay twin (1900) 126/1 ‘ Quid seems to jink all right, 
anyhow *, . . * though I’m more used to the jink of a tanner 
than a quid*. 

Jinh: (d^irjk), v? Chiefly Sc. [app. onoma- 
topoeic, expressing the idea of nimble motion.] 

1 . intr. To move with quick sudden action; to 
move or dart with sudden turns; to move jerkily 
to and fro. To jink in , to make a sudden indirect 
or clandestine dart in. 

1785 Burns 2 mi Ep. to Davie ii, Hale be vour heart, hale 
be your fiddle; Lang may your elbcck jink an’ diddle. 
a 1810 Tannahill Poems, Midges dance aboon the bum. 
The merry wren, frae den to den, Gaes jinking through the 
thorn. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxv, My lord couldna tak it weel 
your coming blinking and jinking in, in that fashion. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge xxi, Jink out of the room, will ye, 
for I am very drowsy. 

b. To wheel or fling about in dancing; to dance. 
1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. it. xx»v, Was n’er in Scot- 
land heard or seen .. Sic dancing and sic jinkin’. *804 
Tarras Poems 12 (Jam.) Then Tullie part ilk carlie jink it, 
Til(caps an’ trenchers ra(r’t and rinkir. 1891 Crockett 
Raiders 17 Here we were, jinking hand in hand under the 
trees in the moonlight. 

2 . intr. To make a quick elusive turn, so as to 
dodge a pursuer or escape from a guard. 

1785 Burns Addr. io Dcil xx, But, faith 1 he’ll turn a 
corner jinkin, An’ cheat you yet. — Halloween vi, But 
Rab slips out, an’ jinks about, Behint the muckle thorn. 
1827 Blacksv. Mag. XXI. 650 He jinks under your elbow, 
and starts off. 1887 Black In Far Lochaber it, Then 
ye jink round the corner and call it by another name. 
1889 R, S. S. Eaden-Powell Pigsticking 68 The boar.. will 
often make a feint of jinkingto one side, and will dart off 
in exactly the opposite^ direction. Ibid,, When the boar., 
sees the spear point being lowered in his direction he will 
‘jink*, or suddenly turn sharply to the right or left. 

3 . trans. To dude or escape by dodging; to 
dodge. Cf. Jouk v? 3. 

<*1774 Fergusson Home Content Poems (1788) it. 107 
There the herds can jink the show’rs *Mang thriving vines 
an’myitlc bow’rs. X889 R. S. S. Baden- Powell Pigsticking 
180 In such a way as to cause him to jink his pursuers. 

4 . To trick, cheat, diddle, swindle. 

178s R. FoRnr.s Poems Buchan Dial., Ulysses Anno. 
Ajax xs For Jove did jink Arcesius. 1833 M. Scorr in 
Blacfcw. Mag. XXXII. 22 The gipsy, after all, jinked an old 
rich goutified coffee-planter. 1885 Runcjman Skippers <J- Sit. 
146 When they find he means to jink them. 

5 . intr. {Cards.) To win a game of spoil-five or 
forty-five by taking all the tricks in one hand. 

1887 Standard Hoyle 221 {Spoil five's, Sometimes spoils 
are dispensed with altogether, and the game is made a fixed 
number (either twenty-five or forty-five),.. at Twenty-five or 
Forty-five who wins all five tricks wins the game. This is 
called jinking it. Properly the jink belongs only to these 
games, but sometimes by agreement jinking is allowed at 
Spoil-five. 

Jink (d3iqk), v . 2 [Cf. Chink z/.3] trans. and 
intr. To chink ; to make, or cause to make, a short 
metallic sound. Hence Jinking vbl. sb. 

1828 Craven Dial., Jink , to chink or jingle. 1848 Fraser* s 
Mag. XXXVIII. 83 A dog barked, and jinked his chain 
upon the stones. _ 1888 Amf.lik Rives Quick or Dead l 
(1889) so An old spinet, .from which Miss Fridiswig used to 
coax forth ghastly jinkings (this spinet could not utter any- 
thing so liquid as a jingle). 1898 [sec Jink sb? J. 

Jinker 1 (dzi qkDj). Chiefly Sc. [f. JtNKv.l-t- 
-ek 1 .] One who or that which jinks; one who 
suddenly eludes or dodges ; one who is nimble and 
sprightly ; a dodging beast. 

1724 Ramsay lead. Mi sc., Clout the Caldron ii. I am a 
gentle jinkcr. 1786 Burns To an Id mare vii. That day 
ye was a jinker noble, For heels an’ win’ ! — Ep. to 

Logan x, Ochon for poor Castalian drinkers, When they fa’ 
foul o’ earthly jinkers. 1889 Jt. S. S. Baden-Powell Pig- 
sticking Sg A pig, and particularly a ‘jinkcr’, h more 
quickly reached with it. 

Jinker 2 (d^iqkai). Australia. [Variant of 
Jan K E li.] A contrivance, used in the Australian 
bush, consisting of two pairs of wheels, having 
their axle-trees joined by a long beam, under which 
tree-trunks arc suspended by chains. 

1894 Melbourne Argus 7 July 8/4 (Morris) A rather novel 
spectacle was to be seen to-day on the Italian road in the 
shape of a five-roomed cottage on jinkers. 

Jiuket v. colhq. fdim. of Jink v.] 

1 . intr. To indulge in (high) jinks. (Or ?To 
junket.) 

1743 Fielding J. A/tdrezcs iv. xiii, Tom.. i< Just coma 
from the George ; where it seems Joseph and tnc re>t of 
them are a jinketting. 

2 . ?To dance about or round. A ho jig. 

1823 Scott St. Rottan’s ii, He has her aften jink cling 
about, and back and forward, wi' a* the fine flichtering fooU 
that come yonder. 1894 Superfluous Woman (ed. 4) II. 170 
Las-'iea weary in lime of jinketing round. 

Jrnkle, v. rare. [dim. or freq. of JlNK z^ 1 ] 
intr. To move with sudden turns or swervings. 

1853 R. S. Suktees Sponge’s S/. Tour lx. (1893) 124 Our 
friend jinkled and jolted, and bumped and jumped in the 
..style that characterize* country conveyances. 1890 
Contemp. Rev. Dec. Soo It [a^ rabbit] diverts itself with 
queer fidelong cavorts, piaffes, jinkling» and somersaults. 

1! Jinn (d3in),xA(prop.//.) z\lso 7 dgCD,9girm, 
dschin, djin, jin. [a. Arab, jinn, collect, pi., 
demons, spirits, angels; sing, jinn 1 {see next).] 



JINNEE, 


586 


JOB. 


In Mohammedan demonology, an order ol spirits 
lower than the angels, said to have the power of 
appearing in human and animal forms, and to exer- 
cise supernatural influence over men. More com- 
monly used as a sing* to denote one of this class. 

a. . (as sing.) 1684 Tavernier's Trav.W.fy Some Dgen or 
evil Spirit. 1822 Byron Juan vt. xlviii, Giaours, and Ginns, 
and GouLs in hosts. . 1838 T0RRENS A rob. Nts. I. 16 Talc of 
the Merchant and the Jin [184s Lane I* 44 Story of the 
Merchant and the Jinnee], ax 845 Hood Drop of Gin i, 
Ghost and vampyre, demon and Jin I 1859 Beaton Jews in 
East I. ix. 3x7 The Dschins grew weary or refractory. 

b. (as pi.) 1841 Lane A rob. Nts. I. Notes to Inirod. 3oThe 
species of J inn is said to have been created some thousands 
of years before Adam. j 834 J. Payne ’/ ales fr. A rabic I. 
272 Arise, let us depart this place, for :t is full of Jinn and 
Marids. 

II Jinnee (<13111 V). Also fem. jinnoo-yeh. [a. 
Arab. j iunl , fem. X . jinniyeh , demon or 

spirit. A more frequent spelling in English is 
genie : see Genie i b. j The sing, of prec. 

[17x3 tr. Arab. Nts. I. 14 It was one of those malignant 
Genies, that are Mortal Enemies to Mankind.] 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. Introd. 8 It was a Jinnee of gigantic stature, 
broad-fronted and bulky, bearing on bis head a chest. Ibid. 
54 As soon as my wife awoke, she shook herself, and became 
transformed into a Jiunecyeh. 1885 Burton Arab. Nts. I. 
27 O Jinni, thou Crown of the Kings of the Jann I 1900 F. 
Anstey Brass Bottle iv, 43 Seeing that, though a J'mnecych, 
she was of the believing Jinn. ^ 1900 Westm. Gaz. 6 Nov. 
2/2 The Jinnee turns his rooms into an Arabian Palace. 

Jinny (d/jrni). A female proper name (also 
Jeanie ), pet-form of Jane; used locally in trans- 
ferred uses. (Cf. Jenny.) 

1 . J\ lining. A stationary engine used to let down 
or draw up trucks on an inclined plane; also = 
jinny-road, a self-acting inclined plane; = Jifi6d. 

x 83 t Raymond Mining Gloss., Jinny -road, a gravity plane 
underground. i833 Sheffield Gloss., Ginny } an engine by 
means of vyhich a bad is let down an inclined plane. A 
term used in coal-mining. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., 
Jinny , a self-acting incline where the full tubs of coal pull 
the empty ones up. 

2 . A name given in Long Island, U.S., to a bird, 
Strepsilas interpret, the Turnstone. 

xB88 G. Trumbull Names Porir. Birds x£6 At Moriches, 
Maggot-snipe \ at Amity villc, Jinny. 

11 Jinricksha, jinrUrislia (d.^inri'kja, 

-vrkija), sb. Also -rickisha, -riksha, (jenny-, 
jinnyrickshiuv). [a. Japanese jin-riki-sha (/=* 
3), f. jin man + rtki strength, power 4- s/ia vehicle.] 
A light two-wheeled hooded vehicle having springs 
and two shafts, drawn by one or more men. First 
used in Japan ^1870, but now common in other 
parts of the world ; colloq. shortened to nckshaw . 

1874 Lady Herbert tr. Hiibner's Ramble (1878) II. iv. 
280 The Jinrikshaonly came into fashion a year or two ago. 
1876 Times 18 Aug. (Stanf.), We take seven jin-rick-shas, 
each with two runners, to convey ourselves and baggage. 
1880 Miss Bird Japan I. x8 The kuruma or jin-ri-ki- 
sha consists of a light perambulator body, an adjustable 
hood of oiled paper, a velvet or cloth Jininq; and cushion, 
a well for parcels under the seat, two high slim wheels, and 
a pair of shafts connected by a bar at the ends. *895 C. 
Roper Zigzag Travels II. X69 It is curious to remember 
that these jinrikishas are not really Japanese at all. They 
were invented by a missionary, W. Goble, about 1870. 
Hence Jinri'cksha v. intr to ride in a jinricksha. 
1890 Pall Mall G. 5 Feb 3/1 Chumming with Chinamen, 
jinrxekshaing with Japanese,, .palavering with Peruvians. 
Jinahang, Jinaing, variants of Ginseng. 
Jintee, obs. foim of Jadn'ty. 

Jip. ? = Grp, Gipst ; cunning rogue. 

17*8 Ramsay Two. Cut-purses 29 The jip wha stood 
aboon them a’ His innocence began to shaw. 

Jip, obs, form of Gyp L 

Jipper, dial, or corrupt form of Jeopard v . 

Jippo, variant of Glf?i?o, tunic. Obs. 

Jirble (dga-ib’l), v. Chiefly Sc. [Imitative of 
the characteristic sound.] intr. and trans. To spill 
(a liquid) by shaking or unsteady moving of the 
vessel; to pour out unsteadily; hence, to pour 
(liquid) from vessel to vessel. 

1760 City Cleaned Country Imprcrvcn 9 Two men- 
scavengers with the sting and say can carry more water 
conveniently than ten single persons can do with an open 
jirbling tub between their hands. 18x9 W. Tennant Papis- 
try Storm'd (1827) 164 Frae the bottle o’ his pride He 
jirbles out a dram._ 1824 Scott St. Ronan's x. It’s the 
jinketing and the jirbling \vi* tea and wi’ trumpery that 
brings our nobles to ninepence. 

Jirk, Jis, obs. forms of Jerk, Gis. 

Jist, variant of Gist v. and sb. 2 
1828 Craven Dial., Jist, cattle taken to depasture at a 
stipulated price, from agist. Jist, to take cattle to grass. 
Jive, erron. spelling of Gyve v. and s 6 . 

In mod. editions of some works. 

Jo (d3<>). Sc. Also joo ( anglicized joy). [In 
sense 1, Sc. form of Joy, F.joie. (In some dialects 
of 16th c. Sc., oy, oi ran together with o : hence 
jone—join; rois = rose, etc.) In sense 2 app. the 
same word, and sometimes in 16th c. spelt joy.] 
fl. Joy, pleasure. Obs. 

c 1563 Poems (S.T.S.) xxiv. 13 Hir court bes \pr. 

he] jo, quhair evir thay go. *567 Glide 4* GodUe B. (S.T.S.) 
53 Now lat vs sing with myrth and Jo [rime principio]. 


5570 Satir. Poems Reform, xvii. 180 God may conuert our 
cair In plcsurc and in Jo [rimes wo, fo, no]. 

2 . As a term of endearment : A sweetheart, 
darling, beloved one. 

<21529 Skelton Agst. Seotles 01 Kyngc Jamy, Jemmy, 
Jocky inyjo, Yc summond our kyngc, —why dyd ye so? 
1535 Lyndksay Satyre 1302 Icnnie, my Ioy [. Pinkerton 
oej quhair is thy dadtc? 1563 Foxii A. M. (1583) 1266 
Treigton, Bp. of Dunkcldcn] * My ioy Deane Thomas, I 
ouc you wcl \ 1573 S em pill in Satir. Poems Reform. 

xxxix. 355 Alace, nty Joyis I had hot lytill skill, a 1605 
Montgomery Misc. Poems iiu 73 Judge of }our self by 
Julius, my joyes, Quhais fci^cid freinds wer worse then 
open focs.J 1686 G. Stuart JiKo-ser. Disc. 40 My Joe, quo* 
she, 1 need no* speer What wind it was that blew you here. 
1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. i, Dear Roger, when your 
Jo puts on her gloom, Do yc sae too and never fash your 
thumb. 1790 Burns Song , * John Anderson' i, John 
Anderson, my jo. 1816 Scott Old Mori, xxxvtii, It’s 
Miss Edith's first joc, your ain auld maistcr, Cuddic. 
1830 Galt Lawrie T. ix. 11. (1869) 408 It might have been 
one of the servant girls with her jo. *893, Stevenson 
Catriona. iii. 28 Just twa o’ my old joes, my ninny dear. 
Jo, variant of Joe, Portuguese coin. 

Joab, Joal, obs, forms of Jobe, Jowl. 

Joan (d^omi). Also 5-7 lone, 7 Ioano. [A 
female proper name, orig. Joanna or Johanna , 
fem. of Jo(h)anncs John ; hence in transf. uses,] 

1 . A generic name for a female rustic. 

[04170 Promp. Parv. 264/2 (MS. H.) lone, Johanna.] 
1588 oiiaks. L. L. L. in. i. 207 Some inen must Jouc my 
Lady, and sonic lone. 1595 — John 1. i. 184 Now can I 
make any Ioane a Lady. 1612 Warner Alb. Eng. xtv. xci, 
Fj, Many a countrie lone, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , 
Joan, a homely Joan, a Coar.-e Ord’nary Woman. x8oa 
Mrs. Sherwood Susan Grey 48 You are such a dowdy, 
such a country Joan, no one will look upon you. 

2 . Name for a close-fitting cap worn by women 
in the latter half of the rSth century. 

1756 Cowpcr in Connoisseur No. 134 r 7 A grocer’s wife 
attracted our eyes, by a new-fashioned cap, called a Joan. 
176a Poetry in Ann. Reg. 208 Now loo^e in a mob, now 
close in a Jain, 

JoannitG: see JohanniteI. Joar, variant of 
Jqwar, millet. Joate, obs. form of Jot sb . 1 
t Job, sb . 1 Obs. [Of unascertained origin ; some 
have thought it an assibilatcd form of Gob sb.l • 
but, beside the phonetic difficulty, the approxima- 
tion of sense is only distant] 

1 . A small compact portion of some substance ; 
a piece, lump ; a stump, block ; a tassel. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 11941 Robbet here Riches.. Gemmes,S: 
Icwelsj Iobbes of gold. 1587 Golding De M oniay xii. 2x0 
Sometimes [God] letteth vs goc alone by our selucs..and 
then stumble we at the next iob y l we meete with- 1659 
I£. Buurougu Reign Whore 11 Why must you have a sott 
Cushion with silken Jobs at the corners to lean on ? 

2 . A cart-load, or what a horse and cart can 
bring at one time. 

[It is not clear whether the essential notion is that of the 
mass or amount carried by a cart, or that of which the carry- 
ing constitutes a single job. In the latter case this would 
belong rather to Job sbP, and might perh. be the link uniting 
the two words.] 

1560 Stanford Churcluw. Acc. in Antiquary (1888) Apr. 
x 63 For facning a Jobbe of thorns and mending the hedges 
aboute the churche howssc x *. 1^71 Ibid. \-jo For iij Jobbs 
of Strawe and the Caryage vij*. Vwp. (Cf. Jobbtl , Joobet. a 
small load, generally of hay or straw : widely used in Mid- 
land and Southern dialects.] 

Job (fljflb), sb . 2 Also 7-S jobb, [Of obscure 
origin: prob. in colloquial use some time before 
it appeared in literature. Possibly connected with 
prec., sense 2.] 

I. A piece of work ; esp. a small definite piece of 
work done in the way of one's special occupation 
or profession. 

a 1627 Middleton Mayor Quittborough iv. i, I cannot 
read, 1 keep a Gark to do those jobbs for need. x 683 New 
Jersey Archives (1881) II. 29 Old Smith I keep doeing jobs 
vp and down. 1721 Bailey, Jobb, a small Piece of Work. 
2726 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 583, I am strongly tempted 
to send a parcel to be printed .. and make a ninepenny job 
for the bookseller. 1798 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy 1. 56 
He.. never lack’d a job for Giles to do. 1806-7 J. Beres- 
ford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 11. xxxiv, Carpenter whom 
you have, .entreated to come himself for the purpose of doing 
a variety of jobs. 1833 Ht. M artineau Berkeley the Banker 
1. v. xo8 This, you see, was a pretty long job, and a profitable 
one, she says. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. iii. 
(1878) 36 Well, well, Rogers, Simmons shall have the job. 

b. Thieves' slang. A theft or robbery ; any cri- 
minal deed, esp. one definitely arranged beforehand. 

1722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 224 It was always 
reckoned a safe job when we heard of a new shop. x8oo 
W. B. Rhodes Bomb. Fur. L (1830) 11, I knocked him 
down, then snatch’d it from his fob, Watch, Watch, he cried, 
when I had done the job. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxxiii, 

1 Thought the job was clayed over and forgotten. 1884 
Public Opinion 5 Sept, soxji He.. found .. stolen property 
sufficient to connect the thief with several ‘jobs ’. 

c. Printing, A small piece of work of the mis- 
cellaneous kind, as the printing of posters,’ hand- 
bills, cards, etc. 

x8oo in J. Johnson TyPogr. II. 578 That every article un- 
der one sheet be considered a job. IbidL, All jobs in foreign 
languages to be paid sevenpence halfpenny per thousand. 
x8io Ibid. 582 Jobs of one sheet or under (except Auctioneers’ 
Catalogues and Particulars) to be cast up at sevenpence per 
thousand. 

d. Phr. By the job . , 


1733 Berkeley Let. to Tom Prior x May in Fraser Life 
(1871) 207, 1 do not design to hire one Igardencr]..but 0 ^j.. 
employ him by the job. 1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes 
Caudal Wks. 1812 III. xo8, 1 thank my stars, I am not like 
the Mob Whom Nature fabricated by the job. 1865 
Livincstone Zambesi xvtii. 351 The teacher said he was 
paid by the job. 

2 . A piece of work, or transaction, done for hire 
or with a special view to profit. 

1660 Pepys Diary 2 June, I will do you all the good job 
I can. x 664 E ve lyn tr. F re art's A rchit. A pp 1 1 9 Work men 
who from . . some lucky jobb (as thy call it) do generally 


1727-38 G km Fables 
) Is but a money job 


ingrosve all the work they can hear c 

11. xiii, Then marriage las of late profest) I J 

at best. 1778 The Saints 4 Their Faith's a Dream, their 
Preaching but a Job. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
viii. 5 6 You see Mr. Haley’s a puttin’ us in a way of a good 
job, I reckon. 

3 . A public service or trust turned to private gain 
or party advantage ; a transaction in which duty or 
the public interest is sacrificed for the sake of private 
or party advantage. 

1667 Pepys Diary to Apr., It [Tangier] hath been hitherto 
. . used as a iobb to do a landness to some Lord. 1724 Swift 
DrapiePs Lett. iit. Wks. 1755 V. it. 46 , 1 never can suppose, 
that such patents . . were originally granted with a view of 
being a jobb for the interest of a particular person to the 
damage of the publicly 1735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 142 Who 
makes a Trust or Charity a Job, And gets an Act of Parlia- 
ment to rob. _ 1769 Junius Lett. vij. 31 It would have been 
more decent in you to have called this dishonourable trans- 
action by its true name ; a job, to accommodate two persons. 
X807-8SYD. Smith Piymiey's Lett. x. (ed. xx) x^x If Ireland 
is gone, where arc jobs? where are reversions? i£Q 3 
Bryce A uter. Comrnw . III. lxxxvi. 153 Even when jobs 
arc exposed by the press, each particular job seems below 
the attention of a busy people. 

+ b. Personal profit ; private interest. Obs. 

1661 Baxter Mar. Prognost. t. xcv. 24 Those dangerous 
Extreams, that seem to serve some present Exigence and 
Jobb. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob Arcot Wks. IV, 275 Terri- 
tories, on the keeping of which .. the defence of our 
dominions, and, what was more dear to them, possibly, their 
own job, depended. 

4 . Anything one has to do ; a 1 business’, affair, 
operation, transaction, matter to be done. 

1694 R. L’Estrange Fables cccxxxii. (cd. 6) 345 A Widow 
.. had a Twittering towards a second husband: and she 
took a Gossiping Companion of hers to her Assistance, how 
to Manage the Jobb. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 
it, I’ve had a hard job to find my way back. 1879 Brown- 
ing Martin Re/fih xvii, ’Tis an ugly job : but soldiers obey 
commands. 1889 R. S. S. Bades-Powell Pigsticking 49 
To drive them out is naturally a very difficult job. Ibid. 8<^ 

I was carried into camp and my wounds sewn up and 
dressed, a job which took nearly four hours. 

b. Phr. To do the job J'or , or to do (a person s) 
job : (a) to do what is required by him ; ( b ) slang, 
to ‘do for’, ruin, destroy. To make a job of: to 
transact or manage successfully. Bad job : a thing 
on which labour is spent in vain, a failure (see also 
5 below), 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xli. (1737) x ^5 J.l 1 ® Sausages 
Job being done. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xvtii, Had they 
thought fit to have gone to sleep there,.. they had done the 
job for us. X855 Motley Corr. 11889) I. v». 172, I should 
not like him to read it till he can do it all at once, and make 
a job of it. 1865 H. Kincsley Hillyars 4- Burtons hue, 
He had given up religion as a bad job. 1865 Dickens Mur. 
Fr. in. ix, Bella, . heaved a little sigh, and gave up things in 
general for a bad job. , 

5 . An ‘affair’, ‘business’, occurrence, state ot 
things : esp. in good job, bad job , a fortunate or 
unfortunate event, fact, or condition of affairs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Badjob, gn jh y out > 
bargain, or business. 1802 Stephenson in Naval Car on. 
VII. 49 It would be a bad job. 1859 Lang Wand. India 
404 ‘We are, unfortunately, very much in debt. . 
a bad job said my Lord. 1876 W. S. Gilbert Trial by 
Jury ad fin., So we’ve finished with the job, And a gooa 
job too ! x8 86 Fenn Master Cerent, vii, It is a jouy B??“ 
job the old woman is dead. a 883 J. Pay Uptyst. Alirbnajy. 
tTauchn.) II. xxvii. 281 She would make the best ot a 
bad job. n , 

J 6. Short for job-carriage, job-horse : see j. Vos. 
i 8 o 3 Sporting Mag. XXXI. 10 It happens. . that the horses 
are only Jobs. x8xo Moore Tom Crib 10 C-^-nn~g came 
in a job. 1863 Sat. Rev. 361 Those jobs which the Mos 
Noble Master of the Horse thought fit to harness to tn 
shabby landau which held the future King and Queen o 
England. , , 

7 . aitrib. and Comb. Hired or used, pot in’ tne 
way of constant employment, but by the j’ob or par- 
ticular piece of work, or for a limited time ; as job" 
carriage , -coach, - coachman , - doctor , -gardener, 
-horse. Also job book (see quot.) ; job-broking, 
.dealing in jobs; job lot, a lot or parcel of goods, 
of sundry kinds or qualities, bought as a specula- 
tion with a view to profit; hence applied depreca- 
tively to any miscellaneous lot of things, persons, 
etc. ; job note (see quot.) ; job-office [Printing) > 
an office at which only job-work is done (see 1 c) , 
so job-printer ; also job -typo, type (of a specia - 
or ornamental kind) used in job-work ; job*pnce, 
(a) a price paid for things hired or work done by 
the job ; (£) a price paid for things bought as a job 
lot ; job watch (Afoul.) = hack-watch , Hack so. o , 
job-work, work done and paid for by the job , 
piece-work. . 

2824 J. Johnson Tyfogr. II. 487 By means of a Job Boo , 
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an Employer or Overseer will be enabled. .to discover not 
only every charge that had been made upon a Job, but also 
for whom, the number printed, and the size and description, 
together with the full charge. 1701 De Foe Freeholder's 
Plea in Misc. (1703) 17S That the Scandalous Mechanick 
Upstart Mistery of “job-broking should thus grow upon the 
Nation.^ 1805 Naval Citron. XIII. 183 The horses to be put 
to the *job can i age which he used. 1827 Hone Every-day 
Bk. 1 1, 461 Some were in ^job-coaches, at two guineas a day. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour iii. 9 He condescended 
to take a place as “job coachman in a livery-stable. 1835 
Court Mae. VI. 207/1 A “job-doctor, or one whose engage- 
ment is likely to terminate with a particular service. 1883 
* Annie Thomas * Mod. Housewife 30 Contenting ourselves 
with the services of a ‘“job gardener’.. whose crops were 
always late and poor. 1790 H. M. Williams Julia I L xxii. 
51 You had “job horses. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxxiv, 
The sight of Dr. Slocum’s large carriage, with the gaunt 
job-horses, crushed Flora. i8si Maykew Lotul. Labour 
I. 272 Some few of them [pocket-books] may, however, have 
been damaged, and these are bought by the street-people ns 
a * *job lot ’, and at a lower price. 1864 Reader 3 Dec. 
707/3 Called ‘job lots’, because the articles included in 
them are not resold in the state in which they were pur- 
chased, but jobbed away, or, in other words, sold to different 
customers, as opportunity may offer. 1879 Print. Trades 
Jrnl. No. 26. 16 Job lots of paper and job lots of leather 
and sometimes old covers. 189* Law Times XC. 395/1 
Defendant saw two cows belonging to Kidd among a job 
lot of cattle. 1803 in Naval Citron. XV. 58 What is the 
nature of a *job note? It is .. an actual statement of the 
work performed by job and task, with the prices of the 
labour set against each article. 1853 R. S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp. Tour (1893) 12 Mr. Buckram’s *job price, we should 
say, was as near twelve pounds a month, . . as he could 
screw, the hirer, of course, keeping the animals. 1886 
Daily News 26 July 2/5 Home buyers .. not infrequently 
supply their wants from accumulated stocks at ‘job’ prices. 
1807 Smyth Sailor's IFord-bk . , *J ob-watclt, or Hack-watch, 
for taking astronomical sights, which saves taking the 
chronometer on deck or on shore to note the time. 1803 
R. Peking in Naval Chron. XV. 58, I conceive.. “job work 
[in royal dockyards] to consist in pulling to pieces and 
repairing. 1887 Jessopi* Arcady vi. 176 Once or twice I had 
come upon him doing job-work for the small employers. 

Job (d^b), sb.% Also 6-7 iobbe. [f. Job v .*] 
An act of ‘ jobbing 1 ’ ; an abrupt stab with the point 
or sharp end of anything; a peck, dab, thrust; 
a jerk or wrench of the bit in a horse’s mouth. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidajte’s Count:. 339 Nicholas Quercey 
toke the with his wife .. and gaue the a iobbe with hys 
Dagger. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. ciii 6 35 A iob 
with his beake is not so great a matter. 1607 Markham 
Caval. 11, (1617) 198 With his contrary spur to giue him a 
good stroake or Iobbe to bring him with spirit againe into 
the managing path. x6xx Cotgr., Fji rabat de bride, a iob, 
or checke which a horse giues himselfe with his bridle. 
1885 Eng. Illustr. Mag. Apr. 505 It requires a good job to 
drive the point of a large hook in beyond the barb. 

t b. Comb, job-nut, name of a game in which 
hazel-nuts are perforated and strung through, in 
order to be knocked against each other : see Cob- 
nut 2 . Obs. 

1659 Lady Alimony u. v. D ij b, All his games.. Are yert- 
point, nine pins, job-nut, or span counter. 

Job (d^b), si . 4 

1. Name of an ancient patriarch, whose story 
forms a book of the Old Testament ; used in pro- 
verbial phrases as a type (a) of destitution, (i) of 
patience. 

*5S3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 210 Tushe,.thou art as poore 
as Iob. 1749 Fjeldjng Tom Jones x. viii, You would pro- 
voke the patience of Job. 1822 Byron Werner 1. i. 401 
He's poor as Job, and not so patient 1884 W. E. Norris 
Thirlby Hall vi, My uncle bore it with the patience of Job. 

Comb. 1878 Browning La Satsiaz 353 Job-like couched 
on dung and crazed with blains. 1891 Critic (U.S.) 5 Sept. 
214/2 There is no sound of lamentation or Job-cry in it. 

2. Phrases with Job's, a. Job’s comforter, one 
who, like Job's friends, under the guise of adminis- 
tering comfort, aggravates distress (cf. Job xvi. 2), 
b. Job'3 news, news of disaster; so Job’s post, 
a messenger who brings such news: see Job i. 13- 
19. c. Job’s tears (also + Job's drops), name for 
a species of grass {Coix Lacryma ), having round 
shining grains resembling tears, and used as beads. 

1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. iii. Lady Sm. I think your 
Ladyship looks thinner than when I saw you last. Miss . . 
Your Ladyship is one of “Job’s comforters. i83a Mrs. 
Choker Proper Pride III. L 22 You are a Job’s comforter 
with a vengeance. 183* Carlyle Sart. Res. m.v, This, we 
think, is but “Job’s news to the human reader. 1837 — Fr. 
Rev. III. in. iv, It was Friday, .when this “Job’s-post from 
Dumouriez, thickly preceded and escorted by so many other 
Job’s-postSj reached the National Convention. *597 Geharde 
Herbal 1. Jjx, § 4. 82 In English it is called “lobs Teares or 
lobs Drops, for that euery grainc resembleth the Drop or 
Teare that falleth from the eie. 1772-84. Cook Fey. (1790) 
IV. 1291 Job’s tears, mosses, and several kinds of fern. 1857 
Henfrry Elan. Bot. 426 Coix Lacryma, the hard grains 
of which are known by the name of ‘ Job’s-tears’. 

Job (da;pb), tf. 1 Also 5-7 iobbe, 7-$ jobb : 
see also Jab. [app. onomatopoeic, expressing the 
sound or effect of an abruptly arrested stab.] 

1. Irons. To pierce to a small depth with a for- 
cible but abruptly arrested action, as with the point 
of something; to peck, dab, stab, prod, punch; 
to hurt a horse’s mouth with the bit ; in pugilistic 
language, to strike with a sharp or cutting stroke. 

CX290 Promp. Parv. 36/t (MS. K.) Byllen or iobbyn as 
cryddys (//,, P, iobbyn with the byl), rosiro. C1537 
Tfursites in Four Old Plays (184S) 79 Jynkyn Jacon that 


iobbed iolye Jone. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. x. 130 
Then caught he a boore speare . . and as he laie iobbed him 
in with the staffe heade f iacciitcni pila tra nsverbera t ] . 1741 
E. Smith Comfl. Housew. (1750)199 With a small bodkin 
job the oranges as they are boiling, to let the Syrup into 
them. x8x8 Sporting Mag. II. 189 He measured his 
distance accurately, and jobbed his adversary about the 
head. 1844 Dickens Mart. Ckus.xxxii i. He bad ‘jobbed 
out ’ the eye of one gentleman. x86o Reade Cloister «y 
H. xxiv, He. .drew his long knife, and. .prepared to job 
the huge brute as soon as it should mount within reach. 
1884 Baring-Gould^ Mcluilaft v. 63 Let the horse go, but 
don’t job bis mouth in that way. 

2. To thrust (something pointed) abruptly into 
something else- f To job Jac&s , ludicrously used 
for * to kiss ’ {jobs.). 

*573 Tusskr Husb. (1878) 89 If peacock and turkey leaue 
lobbing their hex. 1600 Hcvwooo i Edw. IF, nr. i, What 
the dickens is it loue that makes ye prate to me so jondly? 
By my fathers soule, I would I had iobd faces with you. 
1674 Josselyn Fey. New Eng. xS6 Two crooked bones 
growing upon the top of the heart, which as she bowed 
her body .. would job their points into one and the same 
place. 1741 Com pi. Fam. Piece m. 511 Immediately jobb 
a Penknife into the Throat, a X795 Robin Hood <y Maid 
Marian xiv. in Child Ballads (1888) III. v. cl. 219/2 With 
kind embraces, and jobbing of faces. 1843 Stocqueler 
Hand-bk. Brit. India (1854) 337 In some parts of India our 
sportsmen throw the spear — in others they thrust or job it. 

3. intr. To peck ( at ) as a bird ; to thrust {at) 
so as to stab or pierce ; to penetrate into. 

1566 Drury Let. to Cecil 27 Mar. (P.R.O.,St. Pap. Dom., 
Borders II. 131b), In lobbyng att hym [Rizzio] so meny 
att onse. 1579-80 North Plutarch , Nicias 457 Upon that 
palm-tree sate certain crows many dates . . and never left 
pecking and jobbing at the fruit ol it. 1603 Holland tr. 
Plutarch's Rom . Quest. (1892) 33 After he [the woodpecker] 
bath jobbed and pecked into it [the oak] as farre as to the 
very marrow and heart thereof. 1703 Moxos Mech. Exerc. 
169 The Tool will job into softer parts of the Stuff 1882 
Jessopp in 19/4 Cent. Nov. 733 Pigmies of the Meiocene.. 
jobbing at the eyes of some mammoth floundering in a hole. 

Job (d^b), z/2 Also S jobb. [f. Job sbf] 

1. intr. To do jobs or odd pieces of work ; to do 
piece-work, work by the piece. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Pro!., By his Hatchet he 
earn’d many a fair Penny of the.. Log-Merchants, among 
whom he went a Jobbing. cs8za Mrs. Sherwood Penny 
Tract 7 in Houlston Juvenile Tracts , Cutting fruit-trees, 
and jobbing about in different gardens. 1825 Hone Ezery- 
day Bk. I. 873 He had worked .. and still jobbed about. 

2. trans. Chiefly in colloq. phr. that job's jobbed. 

1840 Marryat Poor' Jack xix, That job’s jobbed, as the 

saying is. 1847 Dc Quincey Secret Societies Wks. 1863 
VI. 240 ‘Then', said Pyrrhus, ‘next we go for Macedon; 
and after that job's jobbed, next, of course, for Greece*. 
1864 Webster s.v., To job work. 

3. To let out (a large piece of work) in separate 
portions to different contractors or workmen. 

1882 in Ogilvje. 

4. To hire (less usually, to let out on hire) for 
a particular job, or for a definite time (a horse, 
carriage, etc.). Also absol., and in phr. to job it. 

1786 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Birthday Ode xliv, Whit- 
bread, d’ye keep a coach, or job one, pray? Job, job, 
that’s cheapest; yes, that’s best, that’s best. 1829 Hood 
Epping H. xxx i, Some had horses of their own, And 
some were forced to job it. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair 
xlviii, She went to the livery-man from whom she jobbed 
her carriage. 1861 Mayhew\£.m</. Labour III. 358/1 The 
masters of whom I have spoken will job a carnage duly 
emblazoned . . with the proper armorial bearings . . and job 
coachmen and grooms as well. Ibid., Very few noblemen 
at present bring their carriage-hcrses to town ; . . they 
nearly all job, as it is invariably called. 

5. To let or deal with for profit. 

1726 in Swift's Carr. Wks. 1841 II. 583 Your interest with 
me. .procured Dr. EUwood the use of that chamber, not the 
power to job it. 18x2 Scott Let. to Southey 4 June in 
Lockhart , The clergy ..have a strange disposition to job 
away among themselves the rewards of literature. 1838 
Lytton Alice 11. iii. These old ruins are my property, and 
are not to be jobbed out to the insolence of public curiosity. 

6 . To buy and sell (stock or goods) as a broker; 
to deal with as a middleman ; to buy from one per- 
son and sell to another at a profit. 

1670 [implied in Jobber 3 3]. 17x1 J. Dennis Pub. Spirit 
29 Stocks arc jobb’d by People in the City, who have no 
real Stock but their Impudence. 1864 Webster s.v.. To job 
goods. 1890 Walt Whitman in Paf Mall G. 2 6 Aug. 7/2 
The Essays are remarkably fine specimens of type, paper, 
and press-work — Chapman and Hall their English publishers 
—and jobb’d here by Scribners, New York. 

b. intr* To buy and sell stock ; to deal or 
speculate in stocks. 

1721-2 Amherst Tcrrx Fit. No. 12 (1754) 59 Those persons, 
who could not raise money enough . . jobb d ill these little 
hubbies. 1781 Justamond Priu. Life Lewis XF . I. 84 This 
Nobleman had jobbed to advantage in die Quincampoix- 
street. 1809 R. Langford Introtl. Trade tx6 If he has 
lost, .certain sums., in., jobbing in the funds. 18^0 Spectator 
15 Nov., The Bourses of the world have begun to job in 
currency. 

7. intr* To turn a public office or service, or a 
position of trust, improperly to private or party 
advantage ; to practise jobbery. 

1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 14 1 Statesman and Patriot ply 
alike the stocks,. -And Judges job, and Bishops bile the 
town. 1826 Scott JmL 20 Jan., I daresay he jobs, as all 
other people of consequence do, in elections and so forth. 
1844 P* Harwood Hist. Irish Rebell. 47 note. He found it 
necessary to bribe and job on a larger seals than the 
boldest of his predecessors. 1869 Spectator 17 Apr. 467/2 j 
Ificft unfettered he would job. j 


8. trans. To make a ‘job* of (Job j/v 2 3, 4b); 
to deal with in some way; esp. to deal with 
corruptly for private gain or advantage. 

1825 Scott Fam. Lett. 25 Aug. (1S04) 1 1. xxtii.344 The local 
magistrates .. seem to have jobb’d the matter sadly. i83x 
Blacksiore Christ owellvx, He meant to do hU duty to bis 
own kin, instead of founding charities to be jobbed by aliens. 
X0S9 Spectator 28 Sept., They would regard this power as 
certain to be jobbed, and will accordingly never give it. 

b. To give away by jobbeiy : to get (a person) 
into some position by jobbery. 

1720 Ramsay Wealth 50 How., these.. Have jobb’d them- 
selves into sac high a state. 1849 Bait's Mag. XVI. 141/2 
The Colonial Office had all but jobbed away Vancouver’s 
Island. 1864 Sala in Daily lei. 30 Sept., The nominee 
may have been jobbed into the place to serve some dirty 
purpose. 1899 Daily News 20 July 7/2 [He] was then jobbed 
into the post of director of the deaf and dumb asylum. 

9. To put off by artifice : cf. Fob off 

r 876 Weiss l Fit, Hum., $ Shahs, xi. 379 When you try 
jauntily to job off suspicion before other persons, the check 
grows pale with dread of being contradicted. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Aug. 6/1 The policy of Scot land-yard, he [Mr. 
Pickersgill] said, was to ‘job off ’ complaints made against 
the police. 

Job, obs. form of Jobe v. 
t Jo’bard, Obs. Also 5 iobbard. [a. F. 
jobard, f. Jobe silly.] A stupid fellow, a fool. 

14.. Lydc. Min. Poents , Hors , Shepe <7 G. (Percy Sec.) 
119. Looke of discrecioune seitc jobbardis upon stoolis, 
Whiche bathe distroyed many a comunaltd. 14.. Seven 
Maysters in MS- Cantab. Fj. ii. 38 If. 150 b, pa seyde pc 
Emperour Sodenmagnrd, pen was pc Erie a nyse Jobardc. 
Jobardy, obs. form of Jeopabdy. 

Jobation (dzabJ^Jan). colloq. ff. Jobe v. + 
-ation. Dialectally, usually jawhatioit , as if de- 
rived from jaw, jawingi\ The action of the verb 
Jobe ; a rebuke, reproof, esp. one of a lengthy and 
tedious character ; a * talking to a 1 lecture ’. 

1687 J. Smith Let. 1 Aug. in Granville Rem. (1865) 137, 

I had far rather venture to be liable to a jobation for not 
having done my part. 1714 C. Johnson Country losses 
iv. ii, You see I have stood your jobation very patiently. 
1785 _R. Cumberland Observer No. 95 7* a Neither will I 
disguise the frequent jobations I incurred for neglect of 
college duties. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xlii. 
(1889)412 Don’t be angry at my jobation; but write me a 
long answer. 1877 Holderness Gloss ^ Jaubatian , a long 
and tedious harangue; a prolonged disputation. i£88 
J. Pays Myst. Mir bridge I. xvi. 268 Fathers .. deliver 
a didactic harangue, which the recipient terms a jobation. 
Jobbe, variant of Jubbe, Obs., a large vessel. 
Jobbed (d3pbd), ppl. a. [f. Job v.% + -ed L] 
Hired, as a horse or carriage, for a particular job 
or for a definite time. 

1883 Ld. R. Gower My Rendu, I. xi. r33 We had some 
pleasant . . rides on jobbed horses. X899 iFestm. Gas, 22 
June 7/2 Driving about in jobbed carriages and pairs. 

Jobber 1 (dsp’baj). dial. [f. Job vf + -eu 1 .] 
One who or that which ‘jobs’, pecks, pokes, 
thrusts, etc. ; see quots. and cf. Nut-jodder. 

1580 Hollydand Trcas. Fr. Tong S.v. Grimpereau, Some 
do call that birde a nut iobber. 2868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Jobber, a small spade or iron tool for cutting up 
thistles from their roots. 

Jobber 54 (d^bor). [f. Job z/. 2 + -eh k] 

1. One who does jobs or odd pieces of work ; 
one employed to do a job; a hack; one employed 
by the job, as distinguished from one continuously 
engaged and paid wages ; a piece-worker. 

1706 PiiiLLirs (eel. Kersey), Jooo, a small piece of Work. 
Jobber, he that undertakes such Jobbs. 17^ Swift On 
Poctty 312 These ore not a thousandth part Of jobbers in 
the poet's art. 1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit., B. Jenson 
on Transt., Our translators have usually been the jobbers 
of booksellers. _ 1803 \V. Taylor in Ann. Res’. I. 424 
Sailors and soldiers are improvident for the same reason 
as jobbers in a manufactory. 1841 DTshaeu Amen, Lit. 
(1867) 523 To this humiliated state of jobbers of old plays, 
were reduced the most glorious names. 

2. One who lets out horses, etc. on hire for a 
particular job, or for a period ; a job-master. 

1848 TiiaCkf.ray Faiu Fair xxxwi, Nobody in fact was 
paid. Not the blacksmith who opened the lock nor the 
jobber who let the carriage. 187a Daily News as Mar., 
The Hampstead donkey drivers and Greenwich mule jobbers. 

3. One who buys goods, etc. in bulk from the 
producer or importer, and sells them to retail 
dealers, or to consumers; a broker, a middleman ; 
a small trader or salesman. 

In many compounds, as House-, Land-jobber, etc., q.v, 

1670 Act 22 Xf 23 Chas. IJ. c. 2 i 2 Jobber, Salesman or 
other Broker or Factor, who doc or shall commonly buy cr 
sell Cattail for others, c x63o Popish Plot 1 They ha\c 
100000/. in ready Money . .used in Trade by Graziers, Job- 
bers, and Bankers. *769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. 245 A 
Fair for Cattle and Lambs, . -of late, .much lessened In that 
respect, owing principally to the Jobbers about Horsluur!, 
who ingross great Numbers and send them to Smithficld 
Market. 1S05 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) H. 659 
What the Yorkshire jobbers call runts. 186* Merivali: 
Rom. Em£. (1865) III. xxvi. 216 Ventidius. .had been fer 
a time a jobber of beasts of burden to the public officers. 

1887 Jcssorp Arciuly vii. 213 In Norfolk a cattle dealer is 
commonly called a jobber- 1858 Arthxel. Jrnt. lN. iZtj 
One of tnc Irish jobbers who every autumn bring o*er 
Irish bred geese for sale to the farmers to fatten cn their 
stubbles against Christmas.^ 

4. A member of the Stock Exchange, who deals 
in stocks or shares on his own account ; one who 
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acts as a middleman between holders and buyers 
of stocks or shares; a Stock-jobber ; called, in the 
Stock Exchange itself, a dealer. 

1719 (title) The Anatomy of Exchange Alley . . by a 
Jobber. 1720 Swift Fates Clergymen wks. 1755 II. ». 28 
Acquainted with jobbers in Change-alley. iBia L. Hunt in 
Examiner 14 Sept, 577/1 This is one of the old tricks of the 
Stock-jobbers. .. But the jobbers do not appear to have 
thought it worth their while. 1897 Daily Ncsvs 27 Sept. 
6/6 The jobber exists to create a free market in securities. 
..If the jobber were eliminated the trouble and worry of 
the broker would be so much increased that he would be 
forced at least to double his commissions. 

5. One who improperly uses a public office, trust, 
or service for private gain or party advantage ; a 
perpetrator of corrupt jobs. 

1739 Hildrop Lett. Conmtandm. 18 Au absolute Dis- 
couragement to all Sorts of Jobbers, Gamesters, Fortune- 
hunters, and Jockeys. 01745 Swift Corr. (17 66) III. 299 
Every squire, almost to a man, is. .a racker of his tenants ; 
a jobber of all public works. 1794 G. Rose Diaries (1S60) 
I. 194 He is an atrocious jobber. 1885 Fletcher in Celled. 
(O.H.S.) I. 183 Possibly it was what would now be called 
a ‘job \ But, if so, the jobbers had been warned. 

b. Borough-jobber', see Borough 7 c, Boroogii- 

MON’GEB. 

1758 Johnson Idler No. 7 ? 22 Captain Grim, who never 
owed any of his advancement to borough-jobbers, or any 
other corrupters of the people. 1874 Grccn Short Hist. 
x. § 2. 744 Others were ‘close boroughs' in the hands of 
jobbers like the Duke of Newcastle. 

Jobbernowl (d^p'bwn^l). colloq. Also 6-7 
iobbaraowle, -noul(a> iobernolCo, 7 job(b)or- 
noll, 7-9 jobbernol(e, 8 -knowl, 9 (in Diets.) 
jnbb3rnowl, [app. f. jobbard , Jobard + Noll, 
OE. knot) head ; but evidence of the historical con- 
nexion is incomplete.] 

1. A blockish or stupid head ; a ludicrous term 
for the head, usually connoting stupidity. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villa nie 11. vl. 200 His guts are in his 
braines, huge lobbernoule, Right Gurnets-head. 1636 Earl 
Monk. Advt.fr. P amass. 356 Submit your jobernols to the 
sacred precepts of Nature. 1678 Butler Hud. xn. ii. 815 
And, like the World, Men’s Jobbernoles Turn round upon 
their Ears, the Poles. 1794 Gifford Baviad (18x1) 32 
Nothing from thy jobbernowl can spring But impudence 
and filth. 1827 Bloch 10. Mag. XXII. 480 The Giant, 
heightened by the ell-long bonnet and feather on his huge 
jobbernowl. 

2. A stupid person, a blockhead. 

159?. Naske 4 Lett. Confut. E iv, Gaffer lobbernoule, 
..how dost thou? 1653 Ukquhart Rabelais 1. Prol., A 
certain sneaking jobernol alledged that his [ Horace's J 
verses smelled more of the wine then oile. i7ix E. Ward 
Qtiix. I. 94 How hard His Brother Jobbemofe had far’d. 
1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 5x2 Ministers, who arc regularly 
called asses,, .dunder-pates, jobbernowls. 1890 Hall Caine 
Bondman xx. II. 242 The numskull L. The jobbernowl! 

3. alt rib. or as adj. Stupid, dunderheaded. 

1823 Examiner 4/2 Misled by the jobbernol applause of 
an audience. 1838 J. P. Kennedy Rob of Bowl xv. 172 Our 
jobbernowl English . .have gone back to their old sport. 

Hence Jobbernowli32n, the condition, or some- 
thing characteristic, of a jobbernowl ; stupidity; a 
stupid act, remark, etc. 

165* Urquhaut Jewel Wks. (1834) 265 A more sanctified 
brother, whose zealous jobernoliMne would never have 
affected . . Plato, Euclid, or Aristotle. 1824 Blachw. blag. 
XVI. 289 Gabble pretty jobbernowlisms on the sky gods. 

Jobbery (d^rbari). [Cf. Jobber" and -buy.] 

1. Jobs or small pieces of work collectively ; job- 
work. rare. (In quot. at l rib.') 

283* J. H. Newman Lett. (i8gx) ( I. 294 Coal, which the 
foreign jobbery heavers are conveying into the vessel. 

2. The practice of corruptly turning a public 
office, trust, etc. to private gain or advantage ; the 
perpetration of jobs (see Job sb. 2 3). 

1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. <V Friar Bed. (1844) 7 A 
notable example of the ancient mode of Parliamentary 
jobbery. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) III. xxiv. 225 
He ^ was now_ staining the honour of that seat by his 
intrigues and jobbery’. x86x Gou>w. Smith Irish Hist. 184 
Inveterate habits of official jobbery and party corruption. 
*89 3, 'Times 26 Apr. 9/3 Incited by his friends [hej aspired 
to Wider opportunities of jobbery. 

r Jobbing (djpbiq),^/. sbX [f. Job vX 4- -ikg 1 .] 
The action of Job vX ; stabbing, thrusting, etc. 

1573* a *795 t^e Job z -. 1 a]. 1814 Sporting Met sr. XLI V. 
71 His adversary was not to be pinked away by left-handed 
jobbing. 1889 R. S. S. Baden- Powell Pigsticking 82 No 
jobbing or spurring would induce the horse to move. 

b. ait rtb. Used for c jobbing * or thrusting, as 
jobbing-knife , - spear . 

2870 tr. E rchmann -C h a tr tan's Waterloo 122 These men 
with their jobbing-knives in their leather belts. 1889 R. S. S. 
Baden- Powell Pigsticking 89 Two kinds of spear are 
used in India, the long or ‘underhand ’ spear, and the short 
or * j >bliing ’ spear. 

Jobbing, vbl. sb.~ [f. Job v.- + -ing 1.] The 
action of Job v 2 

1. The doing of jobs or small pieces of work. 

2800 D. CorPor. Acc. in Tomlinson Doncaster (1887) 253 

For sundries as per jobbing bUL^ 1856 Kane A ret. Ex pi. 
II. x. 105 Able to do much useful jobbing. x86x Bookseller 
26 Oct. Advt,, The Founts of Type are. .adapted for. .every 
description of First-class Jobbing and Bookwork. 

2. The buying of goods or stock from one person 
and selling to another in order to profit ; the prac- 
tice of a middleman or stock-jobber. (See also 
SroCK-JOBBIKG.) 


*735 Bolingbroke Lett. Hist. ii. (1752) 39 Amassing 
immense estates by the management of funds, traffick- 
ing in paper, and by all the arts of jobbing. 1754 Ess. Man- 
ning Fleet 34 Regulations . . to prevent . . the Monopoly of 
Tickets, and the . . jobbing of them. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
170 The jobbing of the publicfunds. 1825 Hone Every-day 
Bk. I. 174 Forced to an undue price by the arts of jobbing. 

3 . The action of using a public office or service 
for private gain or party advantage ; the perpetra- 
tion of corrupt jobs ; jobbery. 

2784 J. Barry in Led. Paint, iv. (1848) 166 The influence 
ana jobbing by which the doing of them is obtained. 1838 
Lytton Alice in. i, No jobbing was too gross for him. He 
was shamefully corrupt in the disposition of his patronage. 
1861 May Const. Hist. I. vi, 322 The costly . . contracts, 
which this system of Parliamentary jobbing encouraged. 

4. atlrib. 

*775 T. Mortimer Ev. Man his own Broker 14 Rash 
engagements in jobbing contracts. 1873 J. Richards Wood- 
working Factories 144 A planing, moulding, and general 
jobbing machine. 2889 Daily News 6 pec. 3/1 Out of this 
post-horse system, .has grown this jobbing system, which is 
revolutionizing the customs of all who ‘ keep their gig ’. 

Jobbing,///, a- [f. Job vi 2 + -ing T hat 
‘jobs in various senses : see Job v . 2 

1 . That does jobs; employed in odd or occa- 
sional pieces of work. 

1705 Double Welcome xlii, A starving Mercenary Priest, 
A Jobbing, Hackney, Vicious Pulpit Jest. 1^46 T. Langley 
Builders Jewel Introd. (1757) A ij, Apprentices.. bound to 
Jobbing Masters, who know but little. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Scenes v, A jobbing man — carpct-bcater andso 
forth. 1850 Beck's Florist 298, . I never had a jobbing 
gardener that did not want to get in the saddle himself, and 
put you on the pillion. 1881 Young Every man his own 
Mechanic $ 187 It is an easy matter .. to find a jobbing 
carpenter. 

2 . Dealing as a middleman. 

1896 Proc. Hew- Eng, Hist. Ceucal. Soc. 105 He was one 
of the prominent jobbing merchants of this city. 

3 . Using means to secure private gain or advan- 
tage in connexion with a public service, etc. ; given 
to jobbery. 

1792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 27 The sentiments of the 
nation must finally decide the dispute between them and the 
jobbing ascendancy, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii. V. 

70 Covered with the mansions of his jobbing courtiers. 

Jobbing- master, rare. — Jobmasteb. 

1851 Mayhcw Loud. Labour I. 362 These articles are 
usually sold at the several mews, stable-yards, and jobbing- 
masters' in and about the metropolis. 

Jobbish a. [f. Job j 4.2 + -ish 1 .] 

Of the nature of a job (see Job sb." j) ; charac- 
terized by jobbery. 

_ 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) III. ^36 Power is a very corrupt- 
ing thing, especially low and jobbish power. 1829 Scott 
Jrnl. 2 June, I think it [a sale of property] lias been a little 
jobbish. 1834 Brazed s Mag. IX. 503 Such a court was in- 
capable, stupid, abominable, jobbish. 

Jo-bbism. nonce-wd. [-ism.] «= Jobbery 2. 
1807 Jeffrey in Ld. Cockburn Life( 1852) I. X77, 1 cannot 
dissemble my suspicions of jobbism. 

Jobble (djja-b’l), sb. = Jabble sb. 

2847 Sir J, C. Ross Voy. S. Seas I. 41 We found a 
harassing jobble of a sea. 1899 F. T. Bullen Way Navy 

71 Fog again, thick drizzling rain, and a confused jobble of 
a sea this morning. 

+ Jo'bble, v, Obs. rare— 1 . [Cf. piec. and 
J abble v.-] intr. To move unevenly like a choppy 
sea. Hence ppl. adj. Jo'bbling {jobbing). 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Odcombes Compi. To Rdrs., 
Wks. 11. 59 T accompany his all-lamented herse In hobling, 
iobling, rumbling, tumbling verse. 

+ Jobe (ds^b), v. Obs . colloq. Also 8 joab, 
job. [f. Job sbA, in allusion to the lengthy re- 
proofs addressed to Job by his friends.] trans. 
To rebuke, reprove, or reprimand, in a Tong and 
tedious harangue ; to ‘ lecture ’. 

1670 Ray Proverbs 207 In the University of Cambridge, 
the young scholars arc wont to call chiding Jobing. 1683 
Sir J. Bramston Autobiog. 205 The Kinge had talked 
earnestly to the Duke and jobed him (that was the word) soe 
that the teares stood in his eyes. 1709 Tatlcr No. 7X 7 8 
What bright Man says, I was Joab’d by the Dean, x^ax-2 
Amherst Terrx Fil. No. 33 (1726) 178 A former president 
of St. John's college., would frequently Job his students for 
going constantly three or four times a day to chapel. 1794 
Gcntl. Mag. Dec. 1085 In - consequence of an intimation 
from the tutor relative to his irregularities, his own father 
came from the country to joke him. 

Joberdie, -erfcye, obs. forms of Jeopardy. 
Jobernol, -nole, -noli, obs. ft". Jobbernowl. 

J obism (d 30 J'biz’m). nonee-wd. [f. Job sbX + 
-ism.] A vehement lamentation like that of Job. 

*855 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. IL 268, I am tempted to break 
out into Jobisms about my bad nights. 

J* Jobler. Obs. nonce-wd '. [f. ^jobble vb. as dim. 
of Job v 2 : perh. for rime’s sake.] One who does 
jobs or small pieces of work; = Jobber 2 1. 

1663 Mock Remonstr. in Rump 1. 79 Weavers Dyers 
Tinkers Coblers And many other such like Joblers. 
Jobless (d&rbles), a. rare — l . [f. Job sb . 2 + 
-less.] Free from jobbery. 

*807-3 Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett. xlvi. fed. 11) 130, 1 ask 
him his opinion of a jobless faith, of a creed which dooms a 
man.-to^a lean and plunderless integrity. 

Jobling: see Jobble v. 

Jo’bman. rare — l . [f. Job sb. 2 ] =next. 

181a Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 280 His coachman was the 
servant of a jobman. 


Jobmaster, job-master (%binw:st3j) 
[f. Job si.- + Mabtjjb sb.] 

1. A man who keeps a livery stable and lets out 
horses and carriages by the job or for a definite 
period : cf. Job sb.- 7 . 

180a Sporting Mag. XX. 182 A very respectable job. 
master and hackney-man. i836 Leeds Merc. 9 Mar. 5/4 
A meeting of coachbuilders and jobmasters of Leeds. 1891 
Spectator 29 July 136 A jobmaster .. who had a great 
many horses in his stable. 

2. A mastiT printer who does job-work. 

2824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 578 Job Masters’ Resolutions, 

So Jo-b-mistross, a woman who lets out horses 
and carriages. 

1883 Lazo Rep. 14 Queen's Bench Div, 893 The defend, 
ants.. hired the horses and a driver from a job-mistress. 

Jobmonger (d,?p-b|Bi» ggor). £f. as prec. + 
Mosgeb.] = Jobber - 5. 

1900 Daily News 24 May 4/6 The slum-owner, the corrupt 
contractor and the municipal jobmonger. 

Job smith. (d, 2 ^rb,smi}>). [f. as prec.+SilHH.] 
A smith who docs miscellaneous jobs. 

2831 J. Holland Manuf Metal I. 156 The comprehen- 
sive designation of ‘ jobsmith ' which he (the bladbmitfa] 
mostly assumes. 

+ Jo'bson. Obs. [The surname Jobson used as 
a typical name : cf. Hodge. (Perh. associated with 
Job sb. t v .)] A country fellow, a lout. 

z66o Chas. Ills Esc. fr. Worcester in Select.fr. H<xrl. 
Misc. (1793) 380 They had much ado .. to order his steps, 
and straight body, to a lobbing Jobson’s gate, and were 
forced every foot to remind him of it. x66x K, \V. Conf. 
Charae., Detracting Empirick (i860) 65 His first adventures 
arc upon the swetty toes and butter teeth of country 
jobsons. 

Job-trofc: see Joa - trot. 

Jocalat, obs. form of Chocolate. 

t Jo'cailt, a. Obs. Forms: 5 iocande, 5-6 
iocaunt(e, 6-7 iocant. [In form jocant , app. ad. 
L. jocant -em, pr. pple. of joedri rarely jocars) to 
jest, joke ; but, in form jocande , prob. a corruption 
of joconde , Jocund.] Mirthful, merry, jocund. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxi. n6 (Hart. MS.) When the 
knyght harde this, he was iocaunt Sc murye. 2494 Fabyan 
Citron, vi. clxxxvi. 186 Iocande and mery tydynges out of 
Englande. 2563-87 Foxii A . $ M. (2596) 218/z The moonks 
[of Canterbury) on the other side were as brag and iocant. 
2628 J. Rous Diary (Camden) 28 The duke .. was very 
jocant and well pleased. 2687 J. Norris Coll. Misc. 87 
And as they sung and play’d, the jocant orbs tianc t round. 

So f Jo-cantry [cf. pleasantry ], miith, merri- 
ment. Obs. 

x6. . H. More, Such Jocantry. .is but like the dancing of 
men and women in an unswept room. 1664 — Myst, Inxq. 
11. 1. xv, Two notorious Specimens of that Jocantry and 
Festivity, as I may so speak, that is sometimes observable 
in Divine Providence. 


t Jo catory, a. Obs. [f. L. jacat-, ppl. stem 
of joedri to joke : see -ORV\] Characterized by 
joking ; jocular. 

2576 Fleming Fanopl. Efiist. Epil. B iv b, An epistle . . 
Jocatorie. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1 fa5) v7 Sna 
next.. will we passe unto the title Jocatorie. The letters ot 
this sute are such as of some pleasant conceited vam e , 
proceed from one familiar friend . . to another. 2650 Blount 
Glossogr iocatory, pertaining to jesting. 

Jock 1 (d^k). Se. Also 6 Iok. [The Scotch 
equivalent of Jack.] 

1. A by-form of the name John ; sometimes a 

generic name for any man of the common people, 
and thus used in association with Jean or Jenny ; 
also prefixed, like Jack, to other words as m fock 
A;«7»Jack Fool. Jock Scott, a kind of artmcia 
fly used by anglers. e , c 

1508 Dundar Poems vi. 73 To Iok Fule, my foly re 
Lego post corpus sepultuuu a 1605 PolwarT flying • 
Montgomerie 789 lock Blunt, deid runt ! J s ^‘. dunt To _!. 
I slay thee. 2867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 35° J , 
Scott, .is a first-rate killer. 2885 \Y. H. Russell in /z«J'/ 
Mag. Apr. 769/2 [They] see him cast a ‘ Doctor or J 
Scott ' straight as an arrow. 2898 Daily Lews 14 Ma • 4/7 
The proverb says, .that * there is a silly Jock for ever} y 

Jenny'. 

2. A countryman, a rustic, a clown. , ... 

a 2568 Sempill in Satir. Poems Reform, xlvi. 61 ocno ® 

ressaif no landwart Jok. 1803 SirA. Boswell /V r/. • 

(1871) 25, I ken’t the day when there was nae a J 0 , 
trotted about upon honest shanks-naigie. Moa. 
country Jocks and Jennies at the fair. 

Jock 2 (dzpk). Colloq. Abbreviation ol JoCKEt. 

1826 sporting Mag. XVIII. 3S5 A neat horseman, ana 
quite at the top of the tree amongst Northern jocks. 0 
H. H. Dixon Post <§- Paddock xil 222 Many clever 
jocks., have ridden as many races by the time X 
twenty. 2804 J. K. Fowler Recoil. Old Tonntry jJ * _ 
176, 1 don't think he performed as a gentleman j 
that celebrated course, „ . , „ 

Jockey (d^’ki), sb. Also 6-7 locky, 7^9 
jockie. [dim. or pet-form of Jock 1 , cr. J* 
originally Sc. and northern Eng.] 

1. A diminutive or familiar by-lorm of the 
Jock or John, usually with the sense ‘ little J > 
Jacky, Johnny'; hence, applicable (contemp 
ously) to any man of the common people; c _ ? 

Sc.) ; also, a lad ; an understrapper. (Gt. J 
sbA 2 .) 

ti 1529 SiiCLTon Ags t. Settles 90 K l' n S e 
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Iocky my io. X594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. ill. 304 Iockey 
[a 1548 Hall Citron, . lack] of Norfolke, be not so bold. 
For Dickon thy maister is bought and sold, a 1670 Hacket 
Alp. Williams 11. (1693) 142 What could Lesly have done 
then with a few untrain'd, unarmed Jockeys, if we had been 
true among our selves? 1795 Burke Let. to W. Elliot 
Wks. VII, 351 A jockey of Norfolk [see quot. 1594] who was 
inspired with the resolute ambition of becoming a citizen of 
F ranee. 1848 Dickens Dombey vi, ‘You’re Do inbey’s jockey, 
a’nt you ? 1 said the first man. 1 I’m in Dombey’s House, 
Mr. Clark returned the boy. 

b. trausf. Of a thing. Cf. fellow , lad , chap. 
1827 Coleridge Table t. 24 June, Some apple dumplings 
were placed on the table, and my man .. burst forth with 
* Them’s the jockies for me ! ’ 

2 . A strolling minstrel or beggar; a vagabond. 
Sc. Obs . exc. Hist. 

1683 G. Martjne Reify. Divi Andrex (1707) § 1 They 
are called by others and by themselves jockies, who go 
about begging and use still to recite the sluggornes. 
1685 G. Sinclair Salons Invis. World xvii, He.. turned a 
vagrant fellow like a Jockie, gaining Meal, Flesh, and 
Money by his Charms. 1815 Scott Guy M. vii, The tribes 
of gypsies, jockies-, or cairds. 

+ o. One who manages or has to do with horses ; 
one who deals in horses, a horse-dealer. Obs. or dial. 

1638 Bromb Antipodes 1. v. Wks. 1873 III. 246 Let my 
fine Lords Talk o’ their Horse-tricks, and their Jockies, 
that Can out-talke them. 1 668 Pep vs Diary 4 I)ec., I, 
and W. Hewer, and a friend of his, a jockey, did go about 
to see several pairs of horses, for my coach. 172X Bailey, 
Jockey, one who manages and deals in Horses. 1749 Smol- 
lett Gil Bias 1, ii. I. 7 If I had a mind to sell my mule, he 
was acquainted with a very honest jocky who would buy her. 
1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) I. 659 Perhaps I design to 
buy a horse for my riding. . . I know there are enow to be 
had in town, and the jockeys will cheat one egregiously. 
1841 Macaulay Ess., Hastings (1887) 648 The crime, .was 
regarded by them in much the same light in which the 
selling of an unsound horse, for a sound price, is regarded by 
a Yorkshire jockey. 

b. (From the character attributed to horse- 
dealers.) A crafty or fraudulent bargainer ; a cheat. 
(Cf. Jockey v . i.) 

1683TRVON Way to Health 615 They are meer Jockies 
in the Art of Wiving, and will Higgle for the other Hundred 
Pound in Portion. 1777 Gamblers 6 The growing Jockey, 
or the man of Dice. 3790 Bailey, Jockey, . -also a cheat. 

+ 4 . One who rides or drives a horse ; a postil- 
lion, courier ; a charioteer. Obs. 

1643 Char. Oxford Incendiary in Harl. Mi sc. (1745) V. 
473/x Two of Gondemar’s Jockies, that posted between 
Whitehall and Madrid. 3702 Addison Dial. Medals i. x6 
The wise Ancients, .heapt up gieater Honours on Pindar's 
Jockies than on the Poet himself. 1850 [The usual name 
in South of Scotland for a postillion], 

5 . spec. A professional rider in horse-races. (The 
chief current sense.) 

Dumb jockey : see Dumb a. 6 (quot. 1853). 

1670 Evelyn Diary 22 July, We return’d over Newmarket 
Heath, . . the jockies breathing their fine barbs, and racers, 
and giving them their heates. 1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2845/4 
A Jockey’s Saddle stitched with green Silk. 1703 Ibid. 
No. 3928/4 A Plate of 30/. value will be rui^for on Not- 
tingham Course, Jockies to ride, to carry 10 Stone weight. 
1780 Cowper Pivgr. Error 221 Prepares for meals as 
jockies take a sweat. 1820 Combe Dr. Syntax, Consol, x. 
The jockies whipp'd, the horses ran. 1878 iV. Amcr. Rev. 
CXXV1I. 210 As jockeys meet upon a race-course. 

0 . * A self-acting; apparatus carried on the front 
tub of a setj for releasing it from the hauling rope 
at a certain point’ (. Midland Coal Field). 

1882 Grf.sley Gloss. Coal Mining. 

7 . Short for jockey boot , jockey pulley , jockey 
wheel \ see 9. 

1851-61 Mayhew Loud. Labourll. 49 (Hoppe) Top-boots 
(they're called Jockeys in the trade). 

8. attrib . and Comb. a. attrib. ( a ) That is a 
jockey, as (senses 3-5) jockey-boy , - groom , -lord, 

- parson , - rider ; (sense 1) jockey -pedlar, (b) Be- 
longing to or used by a jockey, as jockey frock, 
-pad,' -seat, -whip. (c) Practised by a jockey 
(sense 3 b), fraudulent, cheating, as jockey trade, 
trick, b. Comb., as jockey-cut , jockey-like adjs. 

1816 Sporting Mag. XI.V I II. 36 The anecdote.. of poor 
Jack Clark the "jockey-boy, struck us most forcibly. 1827 
Lyttos Pelham ii, The men. .wore "jockey-cut coats. 1806 
Surr Winter in Lond. II. 93 His outer garment was a 
•jockey frock. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4441/4 John Hague, a 
•Jockey-Groom, ..has lately ran away without accounting. . 
for Mony receiv’d by him. 1765 Universal Mag. XXXVII. 
37i/> The State Jockeys . . all, -jockey-like, whip to get 
the best places. 1679 Smadweli. True Widow 7 He is a 
dry.jester to Gameing and "Jocky-Lords. 1759 Johnson 
Idler No. 62 P io, 1 grew ashamed of the company of 
iockey lords. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Jockey-fad,.. z. 
knee-pad on the forepart of a saddle.^ *837 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Henry Milner ill. ii. 33 A sporting parson is quite 
as good as a "jockey parson surely, a 1670 Hacket A bp. 
Williams it, (1692) 223 England deserved worse and heard 
wor.Ne than these "jockey pedlars [Scots) that chaffered 
away their King. 1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 16.30 Force, 
enough to fly, And beat a Tuscan Running Horse, Whose 
"Jocky-Rider is all Spurs. 1867 Baker Nile Tiibut.^ x. 
(*872) :6t The latter with a regular "jockey-seat riding 
mo>t comfortably. 1770 in F. Chase H 1st. Dartmouth College 
*1891) J. 249 It can’t prosper, .. it's all a ‘jockey trick from 
first to last. i8ox Wolcott (P. Pindar) F.p. to Ct. R uutford 
Wks. xSi2 V. 144 Try every jockey trick to pass thy fame. 
1804 Euro/. Mag. XLV. 58/2 Time. . changes the youth to 
Harlequin, transforms his 'jockey-whip to a wooden sw ord. 

9 . Special Combs.: jockey-bar (sec . quot.) ; 
jockey-boot, a top-boot formerly worn by jockeys ; 


jockey-box, box in a wagon, underneath the 
driver’s seat, for carrying small articles’ (Cent. 
Did. 1890) ; jockey-cap, a peaked cap of the 
style worn by jockeys; jockey-cart local [from its 
motion], a spring-cart; jockey-club, a club or 
association for the promotion and regulation of 
horse-racing ; spec, the Jockey Club established at 
Newmarket, which is the supreme authority in 
Great Britain on all matters connected with horse- 
racing; jockey-coat, a kind of great-coat (? for- 
merly worn by horse-dealers) ; jockey-gear, a set 
of jockey-wheels (see below) with their connected 
mechanism ; jockey-pulley, jockey-wheel, a 
small wheel which 1 rides * upon the top edge of 
a larger one, used for obtaining a high speed, or 
for keeping a rope in the groove of a grooved 
wheel; an ‘idle* pulley or wheel which £ i ides’ 
upon the belt or rope between two working pulleys 
so as to increase its contact surface upon these and 
to tighten it up when slack ; jockey-sleeve, (a) a 
sleeve like that of a jockey-coat ; (£) a sleeve or 
free casing riding on a spindle or shaft, and carry- 
ing part of a train of mechanism ; used in some 
forms of electric arc-lights. 

1887 So. Chcsh. Gloss., " Jockey-bar, the broad flat top 
bar of a kitchen grate. 1894 H all Caine Manxman it. i . 51 
The kettle was singing on the jockey-bar. 1683 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1810/4 A pair of "Jockey-Boots. 1725 Swift Receipt 
to Stella, AH the squires from nine miles round, ..With 
jocky boots and silver spurs. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. 
Exhib. 525 Jockey, hunting .. and dress boots. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11. vi. 193 Having on a "jocky cap, one side 
of the peak was shaved off . . by a ball. 2837 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Henry Milner in. iii. 43 Two young squires in Jockey 
caps. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Michael A rmst/vng xvii. ( D.) , 
[No] conveyance more rough and rude than Sir Matthew’s 
"jockey-cart, which was constructed with excellent and 
efficient springs. 1775 (title) An Appeal to the "Jockey Club; 
or, a True Narrative of the late Affair betxveen Mr. Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Walker. 1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 
108 The unerring scales of the Jockey-Club. x8 86 Coven- 
try & Watson Racing iii. Tradition . . assigns to the year 
1750 the origin of the. Jockey Club. **1745 Swift Heller 
Skelter 10 With whips and spurs so neat ; And with 
"jacky-coats complete. . 1752 in Scots Mag. (1753) July 
344/2 He was dressed in a long dun jocky coat. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xiii, His dress was also that of a horse- 
dealer— a close-buttoned jockey-coat, or wrap-rascal, as it 
was then termed, with huge metal buttons. 1893 Jrnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 715 A "jockey pulley attached to the 
main frame is arranged to take up the slack of the chain. 
1896 E. T. Carter Mot. Poiver Elects Mach. 50S The 
advantage in the use of a jockey pulley is that the arc of 
contact of the belt on the working pulleys can be increased 
beyond what is obtainable with a free belt, thus shortening 
the necessary distance between the pulley centres. 1692 
Lond. Gaz . No. 2767/4 A buff-colour Cloth Coat with 
"Jockey-sleeves. 

Hence Jo’ckeydom, (a) the -world of jockeys, 
jockeys collectively; (b) the position or occupa- 
tion of a jockey; Jo-ckoyish a., like a jockey, 

4 horsy ’ ; Jo’ckeyism, the style, phraseology, or 
practice of jockeys. 

X8S9 Punch 10 July xo/r The dearest interests of jockey- 
dom stand in jeopardy. 1878 L. Wingfield Lady Grizel 
I. ii. 28 A man who never .. spends his nights at hazard, 
or affects jockeydom at Newmarket. 1838 Frasers Mag. 
XVII. 326 But this, though sufficiently jockeyish, leaves 
out Hector himself, to make room for his horses. 1802 
Sporting Mag. XX. 273 The slang of jockeyism. 1827 
Litton Pelham Ixi, A mixture of slang and jockeyism. 
Jockey (d3p’ki), v. [f. prec. sb.j 

1 . trans. To play the jockey with (see prec. 3 b) ; 
to gain the advantage of by adroit management or 
trickery ; to trick, outwit, overreach, take in, ‘ do*. 

1708 Yorkshire- Racers 3 And as you jockey’d us, we 
jockey'd you. ex 740 A. Allen MS. Diet. s.v., Io jockey 
a Man, is to impose upon, to cheat, overreach ; to deal w‘ a 
any one, as Jockeys usually doe w‘ h all y world. Nor is 
there any more deceitful race of Men than Jockeys, m. their 
Sale of Horse flesh. 1785 R. Cumberland Obsetier'So. 96 
p 6 Let us see if any bishop shall jockey us with the like 
jade’s trick for the future. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxxiv, The way in which she jockied Jos, and which she 
described with infinite fun. *865 Dickens Mat. Fr. 11. iii, 
Whether the business in hand be to.. promote a railway, or 
jockey a railway. 

b. With adv. or prep. To get (out, in, away , 
etc.) by trickery ; to cheat or do out of 

17x9 T. Gordon Cordial Low Spirits I. 117 They would 
at any time Jockey away a small Tenement in Abraham’s 
Bosom, for a rich Manor in England. 1772 Town Jr 
Count rv Mag. 83 When he finds that I ha\e jockied him 
out of his mistress. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk., Carica- 
tures, Penniless Directors,, .jockeying their shares through 
the market. 1855 — He ivcomes xxxiii, When hi* Majoty, 
Louis XIV. jockeyed his grandson on to the throne of 
Spain. 1865 Sat. Rev. 25 Feb. 2x7/2 Having been jockeyed 
into a m iscarriage of justice. 

c. To play tricks with; to manage or mani- 
pulate in a tricky way. 

xSqo Nature 16 Oct. 587 In Foucault s pendulum a very 
slight jockeying can make the thing go as we wish. 1893 
Evid. Crl. Martial H.M.S. Victoria , Admiral i ryon 
disapproved of any jockeying the engines. 1894 J. Knight } 
Garrick vii. 104 Quin, .had been controlled or jockeyed. • 

d. intr. To play the jockey, play tricks, act i 

fraudulently; to aim at an advantage by adroit I 
management or artifice. | 


a xQ^s Comic song, ‘ The Fox went out 1 , He cut up the 
goose with a carving knife, And the little ones jockeyed for 
the bones, O ! 1855 Thackeray Nnvcomes Ixii, An event 
for which she had been jockeying ever since she set eyes on 
young Newcome. 1899 Daily News 21 Oct. 3/4 When the 
preparatory gun was tired . . both yachts were jockeying 
under their mainsails, jibs, and staysails. 

2 . a. intr. To ride as a jockey (in quot. 1767 
contemptuous), b. trans. To ride (a horse) in 
a race, as a jockey. 

1767 Anna Seward Poems, etc. (i8io) I. p.cxcvii, She 
reads no curtain-lectures upon his jockyingoverto Notting. 
ham to read the news three times a week. 182s Sporting 
Mag. XVI. 273 Eclipse was then jockeyed by Sam Mcrrit. 
1837 [see Jockeying 2J. 

Jockeying (dsp-kijig), vbl. sb. [f. Jockey v. 
+ *ino !.J T he action of the verb Jockey. 

1 . Horse-dealing; the riding and management of 
race-horses. • Also attrib. 


thinks of bringing him up in the jockej'ing line. 

2 . Adroit management for the purpose of gaining 
an advantage, esp.an unfair one; trickery, cheating. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 293 in their zeal to get 
a good seat .. a vast deal of jockeying and unfair play was 
shown, c x8xo Maria Edgeworth Stones of Ireland v, It's 
not called swindling amongst gentlemen, who know the 
world : it’s only jockeying — tine sport — and very honourable, 
to help a friend, at a dead lift. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. 
Brcakf.-t., Race of Life, That turf where there is no more 
jockeying. 1897 W. M. Ramsay in Brit. Weekly 20 May 
78 No one among us will ever look back to it without blush- 
ing for the jockeying by which it was effected. 
Jockeyship (d^-kijip). [See -smr.] 

1 . a. The art of a jockey ; skill in horse-racing. 
(Cf. horsemanship .) b. The practice of jockeying ; 
trickery, artifice, adroit management for unfair 
advantage. 

a 1763 Shenstonf. Ess. Envy Wks. 1764 IT. xn To vie in 
jockey-ship or cunning at a belt. 1784 Cowfer Task ti. 276 
We justly boast At least superior jockeyship, and claim The 
honours of the turf as all our oun. 1787 Bentham Drf 
Usury ix. 87 Jockey-ship, a term of reproach .. frequently 
applied to the arts of those who sell horses. 1846 J. W. 
Choker in C. Papers 22 Aug. (1884', Newmarket does not 
afford more .. instances of j’oekeyship, than could be found 
in the secret hLtory of episcopal promotion. 1894 Daily 
News x6 Apr. 5/7 This defeat was probably due to the 
inferior jockeyship of his rider. 

2 . Asa mock title for a jockey. 

1781 Cowper Convcrsat. 420 If neither horse nor groom 
affect the squire, Where can at last his jockeyship retire? 

3 . Jockeys collectively. 

c X820 Chalmers Serin., The full assembled jockeyship of 
half a province muster together. 

Jocko (d^fkt)). Also Jacko. [a. F. jocko , 
erroneously made by Buffon out of engeco, properly 
neheko , the native name of the chimpanzee in the 
Gaboon country, West Africa.] The chimpanzee ; 
sometimes used as a familiar name for any ape 
(peril, influenced by fack or Jackanapes). 

[1625 Battel Angola in PinkerS/\'&V 332 The 
largest of them is called Pongo if. Jy tanguage^and the 
other Engeco. _ 1766 Buffon Hisl\mjMurelle (1337) HI, 
590 Jocko, Knjocko, nom de cet anls 1 ™ a Congo, ct que 
nous avons adoptc. En est l'articleV que nous avons re- 
tranche.] 1847 Savage in Boston JrnDApt- Hist. V. 422 
Their local name for the Chimpanzee is Enchc-cko, as near 
as it can be anglicised, from which the common term Jocko 
probably comes. [x86i Du Chaillu Equal. Africa xx. 
259 J n the Gaboon country the Chimpanzee is called 
Nshiego, in the interior it is known as the Neheko. Ibid. 
362 The Chimpanzee is called Engeco by Battel, 1625;.. 
Enjocko,, Jocko, by Buffon, 1766; lnchego, by Uowdtch, 
1819; Enche-eco, by Savage, in 1847; Ntchego, by 
Franquet, in 1852; Nchego, by Aubry Lecomte, 1854-57; 
most of which are variations again of the Comma name, 
which, according to our English mode of spelling, should 
be, as I have given it, Nshiego. .the negro name for the true 
Chimpanzee.] 1863 Hvxlcy Man’s Place Plat. L 14 Thus 
it was that^ Andrew Battell’s ‘Engeco’ became meta- 
morphosed into ‘Jocko’, and, in the latter shape, was 
spread all over the world, in consequence of the extensive 
popularity of Buffon’s works. 

Jockteleg (.fl^p'kteleg). -SY. and north, dial \ 
Also a. 7 Jock the Leg, 8- jocte-, jactalog, 9 
jockta-, joktaleg,jock-to-, jock-tae-leg. P. 8-9 
jacklag, jack-o-legs, 9 jocko,-, jacki-, jackylegs, 
jocka-, jocke-, jockylega. [The a forms are 
Sc., and the original ; the P forms are Engl. dial. 
Sec Note below.] A (large) clasp knife. 

a. 1672 Acc.-bk. Sir J. Foulis (1894) 6 For a Jock the 
Leg Knife 00/. o8x. oil. Scots. 1727 Ramsay Ttva Cut - 
purses, Sma’ gimerack-; that pleas’d their nodle* Sic as 
a joctaleg, or sheers. 1785 Burns Halloween v, An’ gif the 
custock’s sweet or sour, Wi* joctelegs they taste them. 
1789 — Peregrin. Capt. Grose viii, It was a faulding joc- 
tel eg, or lang-kail gullie. 1818 Scott Rob RcyxxxW, After 
John HighLandman’s sneckit this anc wi* his jocLileg. 
1833 Fraseds Mag. Oct. 398 In a hole he had. .jock-to*!cgs, 
keciavine-pens .. or whatever else he could purloin. 1835 
Jas. Grant Royal Highlanders (Utldg.) 222 A large knife 
— like the genuine jockteleg of the days of old. 

fi. 1777 Horx Sulseeivx 227 (E. V. D.) Jack-lag-knife. 
1787 Grose Pro v. Gloss., Jaek-o-legs, 3 clasp knife. (North.) 
1822 Bewick Mem. 26, 1 involuntarily got my ‘Jacklcg knife*. 
1825 Brock ett, Jacknlegs , Joeketegs,z large clapped knife, 
1847-73 Haixiwell, Jackdagdmife, a clasped knife. Gtouc. 

[.Vote. Lord Hailes Spec. Sc. Gloss, ic 1776) x3. says ‘ 'I lie 
etymology of thi* word rcaiained unknown till not many years 
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ago an old knife was found having this inscription Jacques 
de Liege , the name of the cutler*. A similar statement is 
made by Smiles Industr. . Biog. (1863) tot, and jevons Coctl 
Question (1866) 91. The former says ‘Jacques de Liege, a 
famous foreign cutler whose knives were as well known 
throughout Europe, as those of Rodgers or Mappin are now 
On the face of it this account is plausible: it was not un- 
common in Sc. for de to be corrupted to the, o.g.fhe Bruce \ 
the change of d to t after k is also phonetically simple. But, 
for the present, Scottish antiquaries have failed to find any 
confirmation, in knife or document, of Hailes’s statement ; 
and inquiries made for us at Liege have been equally un- 
successful in finding any trace of Jacques the cutler.] 

Jock- trot : see Jog-trot. 
t Jo'CO. Obs. [Cf. 1 1. gioco ‘ any kind of game 
or play’ (Florio) t-h. jocus jest.] = Joke sb. 

1663 Flagellum, or 0. CrinnvtlUx&jJl 160 The like Joco's 
and Frisks he would have with other Company. 
Joeolatte, -let, obs. forms of Chocolate. 
Jocond(e, obs. form of Jocund. 

Jocose (d^kou-s), a. [ad. L. jocJs-tts full of 
jesting or joking, f. jocus : see Joco and -ose.] 

1. Of persons, or their dispositions, etc.: Full of 
jokes; given to joking; playful, sportive, waggish. 

1673 Kikkman Unlucky Citizen 247 It was enough to 
depress and tame the most Jocose and bravest spirit in the 
World. 2709 Shaftesbury Ess, Wit $ Humour t. § 3 
When they vouchsafe to quit their Austerity, and be jocose 
and pleasant with an Adversary. 1787 Wes ICY Wks. (1872) 
XIII. 263 Jocose Clergymen.. cannot but dislike those who 
are steadily serious. 1832 L’EstrANGE Friendships Miss 
M it ford I. vii. 176 That she was so far heart-whole was 
evident, for she could be jocose on the subject. 

2. Of speech, writing, or action : Of the nature of 
a joke, or characterized by jokes; spoken, written, 
or done in joke ; playful in style or character. 

1699 Bentley PItal. 287 The Greek Satyriea was only 
a jocose sort of Tragedy, a 1708 Beveridge Priv. Tfu 1. 
(1730) 1 18 There are some Words, that are purely jocose, 
spoken with no other Intent, but only to promote Mirth and 
divert Melancholy. 1838 Dickens Hie A. Hick, v, So he 
gave her three or four with a kind of jocose gallantry. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xix, He caught the sound of jocose 
talk and tinging laughter from behind the hedges. 

Jocosely (dgdwfc’sli}, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
In a jocose manner ; playfully ; in joke. 

? 1712 Broome (J.), Spondanus imagines that Ulysses may 
possibly speak jocosely, but in truth Ulysses never behaves 
with levity. 1728 Curl in Pope's Dune . 11. 3 note, What 
the Gentlemen of the long robe are pleased jocosely to call 
mounting the Rostrum for one hour. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salt nag. (1824) 279 We have more than once, in the course 
of our work, been most jocosely familiar with great person- 
ages. 1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xix. 54 He protested 
against having serious things treated jocosely. 
Jocoseness (d^ukja-snes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Jocose quality or character; mirthfulness of dis- 
position or style ; waggishness. 

1706 Reflex . upon Ridicule 385 He talks with the same 
liberty, familiarity, and jocoseness. 2778 Mad. D’ A relay 
Diary Sept., She has really some drollery about her, . . and 
is very fond of jocoseness. 2859 G, Meredith R. Feverel 
xxi, The Baronet . . thought proper in his wisdom to water 
the dryness of t&S seexopn with a little jocoseness. 

Jocoserious (djk'itfislo-riss), a. [f. joco - as 
comb, fotm of L. focus joke, jest + Serious.] 
Half jocular, half serious ; partly in jest and partly 
in earnest ; bleixling jokes and serious matters. 
Hence Jocpadrio sity (noucc-'ud.). 

a 2661 Fuller Worthies, Suffolk 111.(1662) 62 Mr. Broun- 
rig was appointed to perform the Joco-serious part thereof. 
*737 M. Green Spleen 176 Drink a joco-serious cup With 
souls who've took their freedom up. 1819 Ann. Reg. 21/2 
The right hon. gentleman went on in this joco-serious strain. 
2885 E. Johnson in Browning Society Papers vii. 29 Our 
own poet has lately characterized himself as a jocoserious 
genius ; and in fact this Jocoseriosity seems of much the same 
quality with the eironeia of the Greek. 

Jocosity (d^okp’slti). [f. L. type *jocdsitCis y f. 
jocosns Jocose ; see -m*. Cf. It. giocosith (1611 
in Florio), Sp. jocosidad .] Jocose quality or dis- 
position, mirthfulness ; csp. as exhibited in speech 
or action : mirth, merriment. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vil xvi. 372 A laugh 
there is of contempt or indignation, as well as of mirth and 
Jocosity. 1778 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 26 Aug., A curious 
trait . - of Dr. Johnson s jocosity. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, 
xiv. (2875) 299 A low-mmded creature, whose only idea of 
wit or jocosity is to give others pain. 

b. A jocose saying or act; a piece of jesting. 
1859 Massott Brit. Novelists i. 42 Early fabliaux, passing 
from mouth to mouth as rude jocosities. 2865 An*. Rev. 
19 July 151/1 A fabricator of small jocosities affecting the 
manner of a great humourist. 

Jocoxmd(e, obs. form of Jocund. 
t Jo'cular, sb. Obs. Also 5 loonier, [a. OF. 
joculer, altered form (after L. ) of jougler, jongleur : 
see Juggler.] A professional jester or minstrel. 

1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) II. i7r Thei be as ioculers 
[histrioues] in behauor, 1498 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. Vil 
Aug., My Lord of Oxford’s locular, a 235a Leland Col- 
lect . I. 233 A sothsayer, and iocular, and minstrelle. 2806 
Southey m Ann. Rev. IV. 536 The Normans had joculars 
or minstrels. 

Jocular (dsp'kitflan), a . [ad. L. joculdris 

facetious, f. joculus , dim. of jocus joke, jest.] 

I. Of persons or their dispositions ; Disposed to 
joking or jesting; speaking or acting in jest or 
merriment; mirthful, merry. 


1626 B. JonsoN Fort. Isles 56 My name is Johphicl . .An airy 
jocular spirit, ai 66x Fuller Worthies, lVarwickshirc.{\&fa) 
126 Though his (Shakespeare’s! Genius generally was jocular, 
and inclining him to festivity, yet he could.. be solemn and 
serious. 1716 Addison Drummer 11. i, He, he, lie 1 pardon 
me for being jocular. 2836 W. Irving Astoria. III. 46 He 
joined, with the best grace he could assume, in the merri- 
ment of the jocular giant. 

2 . Of speech or action : Of the nature of, or 
containing, a joke; said or done in joke; comic, 
humorous, funny. 

2674 Govt. Tongue 128 Many can sooner forgive a solemn 
deep contrivance against them* then one of their jocular re- 
proches. a 2687 Petty Pol. A rilh . (1690) 65 To . . interpose 
a jocular, and perhaps ridiculous digression. 2729 D’Urfey 
Pills (1872) II. 12 You that delight jn a jocular Song. 1826 
Sheridaniana 160 Sheridan made some jocular reply. 2871 
R. Ellis Catullus 1. 6 Launched one arrowy metre and an- 
other, Tenders jocular o’er the merry wine-cup. 

Hence Jo’ciilarnes3 - next (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Jocularity (d^pkir/layriti). [ad. med.L .jocu- 
lar it as, f. joculdris ; see prec. and - 3 TY.J The 
quality of being jocular, mirthfulness; jocular 
speech or behaviour, jesting, mirth, fun. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vit. xvi. 372 When men 
could.. persist unalterable at all efiortes of Jocularity. 2751 
Johnson Rambler No. 101 r i, 1 .. applied my faculties 
to jocularity and burlesque. 2B81 Goldw. Smith. Lcct. <V 
Ess. 359 The jocularity which was always struggling with 
melancholy in bis mind. 

b. with pi. A jocular act or remark, a joke. 

2848 Dickens Dombey vii, Little jocularities, of which old 
Joe Bagstock was the perpetual theme. 

Jocularly (d^priutflaili), adv. [f. Jocular a. 
+ -LY^.] In a jocular manner ; jestingly ; in joke. 
2655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 42/2 Riddles .. which 
she used jocularly, like Dice upon occasions, only contest- 
ing with such as provoked her. 2702 Boswell Johnson 
Oct. 2778 He has sometimes suffered me to talk jocularly 
of his group of females. 2828 D’Israeli Chas. 1 , I. ii. 26 
Henry.. jocularly placed the Archbishop’s cap on his head. 

t Jo'Culary, Obs. rare. [app. an altered 
form of OF.joug/crie, jogclcrie, with assimilation 
to L .jocnlaior : cf. Jocular sbj\ The art or prac- 
tice of jesters or jugglers ; jugglery. 

a 1500 Bernard, dc cures rei/astt. (E. E. T. S.) 216 A mane, 
he says, quhik a! his fantasy Has gefiyne to vice and vesy 
ioculary. Ibid. 232 The instrumentis pertenande ioculary 
War neuer plcsandc to god 3eit sekyrly. ^ 
d* Jo'CUlatfy, a. Obs. [ad. lj. jocular i-us\w\\- 
crous, i. jocul-us •. see -ary.] = Jocular a. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ti. x. § 23 With Arts voluptuarie, 
I couple practises iocularie.^ a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Cornwall 1. (1662) 298 This is a joculary and imaginary 
Court, wherewith men make merriment to themselves. 

Joculator (d^kitfMtoi). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. 
L. joculator jester, joker, agent-n. from joctilari to 
jest, joke, f. joculus : see Jongleur, Juggler.] A 
professional jester, minstrel, or jongleur. 

a 2500 Bernard, de cures reifant. (E. E. T. S.) 223 A mane 
to lach at ioculatouris fantasy. 2652 Gaule Magastrom. 
87 Lawes.. enacted against . . prophesiers, predictors, circu- 
latours, joculators, or jugglers ! 278a Burney Hist, jlltts. 
(1789) II. iv. 355 The bounty of our first Norman sovereign 
to his Joculator or Bard. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 227 No 
monarch more needed a joculator than. .Bolingbroke. 

t Jo'culatory, a. Obs. [ad. L. joculatori-us, 
f. joculator : see prec. and -oby.] Characteristic 
of, or having the character of, a jester ; jocular. 

1623 Cockekam, loculatorie, merrily spoken. 2652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 348 They conclude them to be but joculatory 
pranks. 166 1 K. W. Conf. Charac ., Cambridge Minion 
(i860) 79 She. .can if need be sing you a merry song and be 
pretty joculatory. 

Hence f Jo'culatorily adv. Obs. 

1623 Cockf.ram n, Merrily, loculatorily. 2652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 2x0 How, then, dare prophane men offer to do 
such a thing joculatorily, jugglingly ? 

Jocund (d^p’kiund, d,7<?u’ki?nd), a. Also 4-6 
iocounde, 4-7 iocunde, (5 ioycounde), 5-6 
iocond(e, 6 iocound, (gioconde), 7-8 jocond. 
[a. OF. jocond, jocund (also ju-) — Sp.jocundL’, It. 
gioco ndo, ad. late L. jocund-us, modification (after 
jocus joke, jest) of L. jucundus pleasant, agree- 
able, delightful, f. juv-are to help, aid, delight, 
please. Heace the etymological form is Juound; 
the application of jocund to persons has been 
affected by association with jocus. Now exclusively 
a literary word.] 

Feeling, expressing, or communicating mirth or 
cheerfulness ; mirthful, merry, cheerful, blithe, 
gay, sprightly, light-hearted ; pleasant, cheering, 
delightful. (Of persons, actions, things, etc.) 

1c 1380 Chaucer To Rosemounde 5 Thenvith ye ben so 
mery and so iocounde. c 1386 — Can. Yeonz. Frol. 43 He 
is fill iocunde also, dar I leye. 2388 Wyclif t Sam. xxv. 36 
The herte of Nabal was iocounde, for he was drunkun 
i greetli. 1509 Hmves Past. Pleas, xxvii. (Percy Soc.) 127 
. An hevy herte it wolde make jocunde. 2554 Barclay 
Cyt. 15. Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 10 His jocunde jestes 
| made me ofietyme full gladde. 2592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. 
Hi. v. 9 Iocond day Stands tipto on the mistie Moun- 
tains tops. 2632 Milton L' Allegro 94 And the jocond 
rebecks sound. 2677 W.- Hughes J/au of Sin nr. Hi. 94 To 
avoid more Ink-shed la these Tales of Blood-shed, lets fall 
on some that are of a Jocunder Humour. 1750 Gray Elegy 
vu, How jocund did they drive their team afield !_ 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles 1. xvir, Be laughter loud and jocund 
shout, And bards to cheer the wassail rout. 1843 Prescott 


Mexico (1850) I. 202 His careless manners and jocund 
repartees might well seem incompatible with anythin? 
serious. _ . * 

fb. Feeling pleasure at some paiticular event 
or circumstance ; joyful, glad, well-pleased. Obs. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 2897 Gerardc es jocunde, and foyer 
hym more 1 c 2440 Gesta Rom. j. xx. 69 (Hari. .MSA 
I am more iocund ben any man may trowe, {iat l se the hole. 
1578 Florio xst Fruites 52 Gioconde was the Emptrct 
Gratian, when he read the Posies of Ausonius. 

C. Comb. 

2863 Cowden Clauku Shahs. Char. ii. 45 Rosalind is one 
of the most enchanting among jocund-spirited heroines. i£ss 
Carlyle Remits, it. (i88r) 1. 131 Irving was very good and 
jocund-hearted. 

t Jo'CUndary, a. Oh. [f. late L .jocuud-m 
+ -auy: cf . secondary Jocund, mirthful, jocular. 
Hence f Jo'cundarily adv. Oh., jestingly. 

2618 Dkkker {title) The Owlcs Almanacke; prognosti- 
cating many strange accidents . . by Jocundary Merrie- 
hraincs. 1624 Ford Stitt’s Darling mi. i, Poor folly, honest 
folly, jocundary folly, forsake your lordship ! 2660 Trial 
Regie. 155, I have found him jocundarily scoffing at it. 

Jocundity (dgflkynrliti). [ad. late L jocun- 
dilds, f. jocund-us JocuRD : cf. OF . jocond-, jocutu 
ditcy It. giocondith.\ 

I. Jocund quality or condition; mirthfulness, 
gaiety ; mirth, merriment, glee. 

_ C1420 Pa Had. on Husb. in. 2121 Vngreyned grape in high 
iocundite Me may suppe of. 4:1520 Barclay Min’. GJ. 
planners (1570) E iij, But mingle so in measure mirth and 
iocunditie. 2560 Rolland Crt. Venus m. 661 Iudas.. With 
Thamai lay in his Iocunditie. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. R. T n 
John ii. 9 Marriages among the Jens were celebrated with 
great Feasting, where moderate jocundity was thought 
seasonable. 1764 Mem. G. Psalmanazar 160, l have seen 
many of them go up to the gallows .. with a seeming 
jocundity, as if they were mounting the guard.. x£8a J. 
Hawthorne Fort. Bool 1. xviii, He overflowed with jocun- 
dity, though he was neither a wit nor a humourist. 

D. A merry act or saying ; a pleasantry. 

a 2734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 27 (1740) 43 The more 
Liberties, he [Shaftsbury) took in the way of Pleasures and 
Jocundities . . the more acceptable he was to the King. _ 
f 2 . Pleasure, delight, joy, happiness (of a high 
or spiritual kind).' Obs. . 

# c 2450 tr. Dc luzitatione iij, Vii 124 Noon anxiete, blisful 
iocundite, swete companye & plesant to beholde. J49 2 
Ryman Poems lxxxti, 7 in Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. 
LXXXII.^252 In blisse with me thy place shall be Replete 
with alle iocundite. 2628 J. Hume Jcwes Delro. v. 70 He 
is joy and jeeunditie to suen as mourne. 

Jo'ctmdly, adv . [f. Jocund + -ly 2.] In a 
jocund manner ; cheerfully, cheerily, merrily, gaily ; 
with mirth or glee ; with a light heart- 
1472 Arriv. Edw. IV (Camden) n When ethar party wel- 
comyd and jocundly receyvyd othar with perfect Jrindlynes. 
C1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Eiij, iocunuly 
testing with wordes of wantonnes. 1566 Drant Horace, ^at. 
11. i, He woulde ieste uery iocondlye.^ 1600 Holland/.^ 
236t They, .clad themselves in the skins of the goats wmen 
they had sacrificed, and then fell to hopping and dauncmg 
full jocundly, a 1726 South Scrm. (1717) III. *i9 s " e 15 
ruined jocundly and pleasantly, and damned according to 
his Hearth desire. 2822 Byron Sardan. J. in 637 At least 
we’ll wear our fetters jocundly. 

Jo'cuadness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being jocund. 

1 . = Jocundity i. . 

2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 86 He shewid alwey in 
wordys and countenans gladnes and iocundnes. 2548 Udall 
Erasm. Par, Luke v. 34 Where reason would that alt lunges 
should be ful of mirth and iocoundnesse. 1635 Swa sSfec. zi. 
v. § 2 (164^) 178 Casting away, .the clouds of the mmu, a u 
begetting jocundnesse in the heart. • 

1 2 . Jocundity 2. Obs. 

1426 Audelay Poems 26 Ther is no tong that con tel,.. 
That joy e, that jocundnes, that Ihesus wyl joyn by** 1 , * 
1625 Ussher Answ. Jesuit 264 Where is light a , 
where is glory and jocundnesse, where is joy and exulta • 
tJo’CUndry. Obs. Also 7 jocondrie. [- 
Jocund a. + -by : cf. pleasantly . ] a. Jocund ac- 
tion or behaviour, merriment, b- Jocund dispo- 
sition, cheerfulness. * . . 

1634 Milton Corrections of Cotnus Wks. \73% }• 8 j 
favour our close Jocondrie, Till all thy Dues hee don , 
nought left out. 1655 tr. Mdme. ScudcrPsArtantenes - 
vm, 11. in No person upon Earth had a sweeter joc x 
of mind then she. 1670 E. R. He Plus Ultra 39 By " z 
jocundry. . \ 

Jod (d^, yJud), sb. [med.L. (German, etc.; 
spelling of Heb. qp ( yod ), the name of the lette 
(y, i), the smallest letter of the square Hebrei 
alphabet : cf. Iota, Jot.] -Iota 2, Jot sb . 

1596 H. Clafham Briefe Bible 1. 55. Neither mig 
[Moses] Adde, detract or Alter any thereof. 
Donne Pseudo-mart. 277 The Canons, .inflict an An 
vppon any Lay-man, which shall so much as dispute w * 
the text, or any one lod of the Epistle of \ Tope * 

c 1629 — Scrm. IV. cx. 515 No lod in the Scriptur ^ 
perish, therefore no lod is superfluous. 2852 A ncc 

Leg. m. Haiivity viii, As surely as the letter joa 
cried aloud, and spake to God. , 

i Jod, v. Obs. traits. To strike, knock. 

? 14.. Stasyons Jems. 139 in Horstm- AUengl.Leg. , 
357 We fond j>e holys in stone, There- in pel J 
hym onne'^e gronde. 

Jodel: see Yodel. ..•***( 

Joe (d sb. 1 Also S jo. Abbreviation ot 
Joannes or Johannes, a Portuguese gold coin- 
177 2 in F. Chase Hist. Dartmouth College (2891) 
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note, Let Mr. Ripley have a guinea, half a jo, and 9 coppers. 
2783 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes R. Academ. vii. Wks. 1790 
I. 75 Or Sol's bright orb — be sure to make him glow 
Precisely like a guinea, or a jo. 1833 Marry at P. Simple 
xxxi, I think they were half a joe, or eight dollars each. 
1840 Barham Insol. Leg., Hand 0/ Gloiy vii. The fair 
rose-noble, the bright moidore, And the broad Double-Joe 
from ayont the sea. 

Joe (dgflu), sbA colloq . or slang. [Familiar ab- 
breviation of the name Joseph .] 

1 . Short for Joe Miller : see 4. 

1834 Southey’ Doctor xvi. 1. 159 Of what use a story may 
be even In the most serious debates may be seen fi om the cir- 
culation of old Joes in Parliament, i83 zAtheuseum 9 Sept. 
337/2 Such venerable Joes as the ‘ Lapsus linguae’ story. 

2 . A fourpenny piece : oJojsyI. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 

3 . Joe Manton. £ A name given to fowling- 
pieces made by Joseph Manton, a celebrated 
London gunsmith 1 (Farmer Slang). 

1816 Scorr Anita, , xxxix, It’s a capital gun; it’s a Joe 
Manton, that cost forty guineas. 1885 \V. H. Russell in 
Harpers Mag. Apr. 771/1 Malachy .. shot witli a Joe 
Manton. 

4 . Joe Miller. [From the name of Joseph 
Milter, a comedian (1684-1738), attached to a 
popular jest-book published after his death.] a. 

A jest-book. "b. A jest or joke; esp . a stale joke, 
a ‘ chestnut \ Hence \nonce-zuds?) J oe-hlrllerism, 
the practice of retailing stale jokes ; Joo-Mrller- 
ize v. tram ., to render jocular or comic, to turn 
into a joke (see -ize, quot. 1S66). 

[Miller’s chief reputation was made for him after his 
death hy John Mouley, who Yvas commissioned by a pub- 
lisher, T. Reid, in 2739 to compile a collection of jests, and 
unvvanantably entitled his work ‘Joe Millers jests, or the 
Wit’s Vade-mecum’. Diet. Hat. Biog. s.v. Joseph Millet'.] 
1789 G. Parker Life's Painter xii, What . . should not be 
found in every common jest book or a joe Miller, p. 24. 
2816 Scott Anti], xxxix, A fool and his money are soon 
parted, nephew : there is a Joe Miller for your Joe Manton. 
2870 Ramsay Remin , (ed. 18) p.xxx, Many of the anecdotes 
are mere Joe Millers. 2882 Ogilvie, Joe-Millerism. 

Joa, variant of Jo Sc., darling, sweetheart. 
Jos-caul, obs. perversion of Jackal. 

Jo ell, obs. form of Jewel. 

+ Joey 1 (d^Jt-i). Obs. slang ox colloq. [Dimi- 
nutive from Joe sb. 2 : see -Y.] A fourpenny piece ; 
see quot. 1876. 

186s H. Kingsley Hillyars &■ B. xlii, A young man as 
has owed me a Joey. 3876 E. Hawkins Silver Coins Eng. 
431 In 1836 it was resolved to issue groats for general 
circulation... The legend, four pence ..These pieces are 
said to have owed their existence to the pressing instance 
of Mr. [Joseph] Hume, from whence they for some time 
bore the nick-name of Joeys. 1834 Black mo re Tommy 
l/prn. I. 28 8 Here is the eightpence— a couple of Joeys, as 
you call them. 

Joey 2 (dgffu'i). [Native Austral./^ ; see quot. 
1839.] A young kangaroo; also gen. a young 
animal or child. See also quot. 1887. 

2839 W. H. Leigh Reconnoit. Vay. S. Austral. 93-4 
(Morris) Here [in Kangaroo Island] is also the wallaba. . . 
The young of the animal is called by the islanders a joe. 
284$ Moore Tasman. Rhymings[ i860) 15 He was a ‘joey’ 
which, tn truth, Means nothing more than that the youth 
Who claims a Kangaroo descent Is by that nomenclature 
meant. 1866 Cornhill Mag. Dec. 762 Large flocks of 
kangaroo . . the larger males . . towered above the flying 
bucks, flying does and joeys, the half-grown bucks, does, 
and young ones. 1887 All Year Round 30 July (Farmer', 
Joey.. is applied indifferent^ to a puppy, or a kitten, or a 
child, while a wood- and- water-joey is a hanger about 
hotels, and a doer of odd jobs. 

Jog ( d 3 i , e)» sl> - 1 Also 7 ~ 8 -i°sg- [f- Joa v.] 

1 . The act of jogging a thing or person (see 
Jog v. r, 2) ; a shake ; a slight push ; a nudge. 

163s Quarles Embl. iv. iv. (2718) 202, I have none to 
guide me With the least jog. 2693 Evelyn Refl. Agric. 
xviii. 69 in De la Quint. Compl. Card., To pull up the 
Weight, and give a little Jog to the Pendulum, 1725 De 
Foe Voy. routui World (1840) 330 A little breeze of wind 
.. which . . gave them a kind of a Jog on their way towards 
the shore. 1755 Ramsay To James Clerk 72 Should dreary 
care then stunt my muse, And gar me aft her jogg refuse? 
1881 Besant & Rice Chapi. 0/ Fleet 1. xii, The man Roger 
gave the dazed bridegroom a jog in the ribs. 2896. Westm. 
Cat. 20 Feb. 1/2 The perpendicular jog usually experienced in 
dog-carts . . and also the side*to-side jog due to a horse Yvith I 
each step pulling first againstone trace, then against the other. 

2 . a. The act of jogging or moving mechanically 
up and down. b. The act of jogging along (see 
Jog. v. 4) ; a slow measured walk or trot ; also 
transf., e.g. of the rhythm of verse. 

. 1621 Cotgr., Cahot , the iumpe, hop, or log of a coach, etc., 
in a rugged, or vneuen, way. 16. • in W. Blundell Crosby 
Rec. 235 Sir Humphrey Stapleton .. hath hit very right of 
the jog of an English style in his version of ‘Strada ’. r<S57 
H. More Div. Dial. v. xxv. (2713) 483 Not caring to 
bespatter others in this high jogg, as he himself was finely 
bespattered from others. iQSg Mrs. Oliphant PoorGcutlc- 
man xlviii, A carriage, .was coming along with the familiar 
jog of a hack carriage which is paid for at so much an hour. 
2890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 319 The slow, hope- 
less, leg-weary jog to which most of the horses . . had long 
been reduced. 

Jog, sbi- Also S jogg. [In sense l var. of Jag 
sbA ; in sense 2, cf. Joggle jA 2 ] 

1 * A projecting point on an edge or surface ; =» Jag 
sb . 1 4; a protuberance, swelling, rare. I Obs. 


*7*5 tr. Pancirollus ' Rerum Mem. II. App. 440 The 
Beginnings., are a little rude., till the little Jogs are rubbed 
off by Experience and Time. 2744-50 AY. Ellis Mod. 
Husbandm. III. 11. 73 (E. D. S.) Hogs, .jogged under their 
throats.. Yve discharge by cutting, or running a red-hot 
iron through the bunch or jogg. Ibid. IV. 1. 227. 

2 . A right-angled notch, recess, or step, in a sur- 
face ; any space cut out by such a notch. U. S. 

‘In the States, jog is used to signify any deviation from a 
straight line or even surface’ (Farmer Americanisms, 1889). 

1881 Morgan Contrib. Amer. Ethnol. 157 The thickness 
of the main wall . . diminishing every story by retreating 
jogs on the inside, from bottom to top. 1884 B. B. Warfield 
in Chr. Treas. Feb. 91/1 The parts historically dovetail 
together, jog to jog, into one connected and consistent 
whole. 1893 Mahan Sea Power 4- Fr. Rev. iii. So Her 
[Spain’s] maritime advantages were indeed diminished by 
the jog which Portugal takes out of her territory* 

Jog (d&>g), v. Forms: 6-7 iogg3, 7 jogg, 
7 ^ Jog, (9 Sc. jag). [Known only from 16th c. ; 
origin unascertained : app. onomatopoeic, and akin 
to Shog, which is to some extent synonymous and 
of earlier appearance. 

The suggestion of a Celtic origin is not tenable. English 
phonology knows nothing of a change of go to jo. And the 
alleged Welsh gogi, given by Pughe as ‘to shake, agitate *, 
has no existence (Prof. Rhys). 

For a vb. jog, jogge, which appears in Piers Plowman, 
varying with jctgge, and jugge, see J ug vA Jogis in I Pars 
of Alcxaiuler 1. 1507 (where the two texts differ widely, 
and are both corrupt) is evidently an error for some other 
word.] 

1 . trails. To shake or move (a heavy body) with 
a push or jerk ; to throw up with a jerk; to shake up. 

2548 CoorER Elyot's Biblioth., Succutio, to shake a thyng, 
to iogge vp, to lifte as the horse that trotteth harde lifteth 
one at euery steppe in the saddle. 2592 Lyly Sappho 
iv. iii, I thinke all her teeth will be loose, they are so 
often jogged against her tongue. 2640 Br. Reynolds 
Passions xvii. 182 The Seamans needle which is jogged 
and troubled, never leaves moving till it finde the North 
point againe. a 1648 Digby Closet Open.(i6-]j) 109 Perfectly 
sweet cream, that hath not been jogged with carriage, a 2770 
Chatterton Exhibition in Harpers Mag. (1883) July 236/1 
The prudent Mayor jogged his dinner down. 1878 Clark 
Russell Wreck * Grosvenor' vi, Large masses of this froth 
. . were jogged clean off the water, and struck the deck or 
sides of the ship with reports like the discharge of a pistol. 

m 2642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. iil x. 175 What Yvonder is 
it if agitation of businesse jog that out of thy head ? 1688 
Buny’an Jerusalem Sinner (1886) 119 Art thou jogged, and 
shaken, and molested at the hearing of the Word? *2734 
North Lives , Ld. Guildford (1745) 239 This very project of 
getting the general gaol delivery of recusants . . was jogged 
upon his lordship to have had it been moved by him. 

2 . To give a slight push to, so as to shake; to 
nudge ; esp. so as to arouse to attention. 

1589 Greene Mcitaphon (Arb.) 45 Dot on iogde Melicertus 
on the elbowe, and so awakte him out of a dreame. c 1620 
Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 12 Though I him jog and 
shake, its all in vaine. 2643 Puynne Sov. Poiver Parlt. 
App. 195 Shall he pull those by the eares who are asleepe, 
or onely jogge them by the sides? 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 
765 He jogg’d his good Steed nigher And steer’d him 
gently toward the Squire. 2725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 545 
Sudden I jogg’d Ulysses, who was laid Fast by my side, 
t 1889 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts 32 A bored-looking man, 

' with a fashionably-dressed woman jogging his elbow, 

j b. fig. ; esp. to jog the memory. 

1601 Sir \V. Cornwallis Disc. Seneca xo Providence 
. .jogs him, if vaine pleasures lull him in sensuality, a 1764 
j Lloyd Poems , Shakespeare, Jog them, lest attention sink, 

1 To tell them how and what to think. 1778 [title) An 
| Antidote to Popery ; or, the Protestant's Memory jogg’d in 
Season. 2825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. The Convalescent, Jogging 
this witness, refreshing that solicitor. 1840 Lady C. Bury 
Hist, of Flirt xi, I jogged his memory by reverting to our 
Yvater-party. 1874 C. Kef.ne Let. in Life vii. (1892) 165, 

I often jog him up with a letter, but he never answers. 

3 . intr. To move up and down or to and fro 
with a heavy unsteady motion ; to move about as 
if shaken. 

1586 Bright Melanch. xl. 2 68 When the meate is per- 
ceaued to be loose and iogge in the stomach. x6ix Cotgr., 
Cahoter, to iumpe, iog, or hop, as a coach in vneuen way. 
2676 Hobbes Iliad l 50 His bow and quiver both behinde 
him hang, The arrows chink as often as he jogs. _ 185a Mrs. 
Smythies Bride Elect viii, His sLters-elect, jigging and 
jogging in a mad polka. 1858 Greener Gunnery 370 One 
projection . . would make the ball jog and oscillate much 
after the manner that has been described. 1865 Dickens 
Mat. Fr. 112. xiv, Mr. Venus listened to these lamentations 
in silence, while Mr. Baffin jogged to and fro. 

4 . intr. To walk or ride with a jolting pace, 

* to move with small shocks like those of a low 
trot ’ (J.) ; to move on at a heavy or laboured 
pace, to trudge ; hence, to move on, go on, be off. 

2565 [see Jogging vbl. sb.]. 2590 Greene Mourn. Garin. 

(1616) 38 He bade his man bee togging. 2596 Lambaroe 
Peramb. Kent fed. 2) 229 This lade .. driuen ias it were) by 
some diuine furie, neuer ceassed logging till he came at the 
Abbay church doore. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. m. ii. 223 
There lies your way. You may be logging whiles your bootes 
are greene. 2630 Dekker 2 nd Pt. Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 
II. 145 Has thy husband any Lands?., any Ploughs log- 
ging? 1653 Butler Hud. 1. i. 631 Few miles on Horseback 
had they jogged, a 17S4 Fielding Fathers L ii, A Knight 
of the Shire used to jog to town with a brace, of geldings. 
1821 Clare Pill. Minst r. t. 26 The load jogg’d. homeward 
down the lane. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 282 You 
may see the farmer and his farmeress jogging to market . . 
on their respective steeds. 2876 Green Stray Stud. 52 The 
women sing as they jog down the hill-paths. 


b. esp. with on, along. 

2622 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. hi. 132 log-on, log-on the foot- 
path way, And merrily bent the Stile-a. c 1631 Milton 
■2nd Poem Unrv. Carrier 4 While he might still jog on and 
keep his trot. 2697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 172 Wc jogged 
on after this with a gentle gale. 1758 Capt. Tvkkel in 
Naval Chrqn. X. 359 Whilst I made all the sail I could, 
they were jogging on under their foresaiL and top-sails. 
1797 Mrs. Radcli ffe Italian xii. (2824)596 But Paulo., 
jogged merrily along. 2892 Anne Ritchie Rec. Tennyson, 
etc. 111. iv. 1S7 Our old white horse jogged steadily on. 

c. fig. In reference to time, or continued action 
of any kind. Chiefly jog on. 

1677 Horneck Gt. Lazo Cousid. iv. (1704) 142 Unwilling- 
ness to lose^a temporal advantage makes them jogg on in 
a course which perhaps they do dislike. 2683 Ken nett tr. 
Hr asm. on Folly 23 To jog sleepingly through the world .. 
cannot properly be said to live. 1698 Fry'kr Ace. E. India 
<5* P. 282 Through all these Scenes, Time keeps jogging on. 
2702 C. Mather Magn . Chr. 1. iii. (iS^2) 57 So they jogged on 
till the day twelvemonth after their first arrival. 1803 Scott 
Fatn. Lett. 6 Mar. (1804) I. i. tS My worldly matters jog on 
very well. 1893 F. F. Moore l forbid Banns (1899) 14, 1 want 
things to jog along as quietly as possible. Jogging along is 
true happiness, if people only knew it. 

Hence Jcrgging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1565 CoorER Thesaurus , Succussatura, a ioggyngc : a 
trottinge. 2581 Mulcaster Positions xii. (1837) 61 Sore 
shaking or bard logging doth [trouble] the wearied body. 
1660 H. More Myst. Godt. 1. vi. 17 A kiude of jogging or 
stirring up Yvhich is used to recover or prevent ones falling 
into a swoon. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 12 Lead it [the 
line] in such manner as will sink the bait . . and permit its 
motion, without any violent jogging on the ground. 1884 
St. James's Gaz. 21 Mar. 4/2 The official memory requires 
frequent jogging. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped i, He . . set 
off. .by the way that we had come at a sort of jogging run. 
Jog v. y obs. form of Jag vA ; see also Jug vA 
Jog, ib. and v, : see Jougs. 

Jogeler, -our, obs. forms of Juggleu. 

Jogg(e: see Jag vA, Jog, Jougs, Jug vA 
Jogged, a. ? Obs. [f. Jog sb.- + -ed Having 
a protuberance or swelling. 

2744-50 [see Jog sb? ij. 

Jogger (d&rgoj). [f. Jog v. + -ER 1.] One 
who or that which jogs (see the verb); a person 
who pushes or nudges, or who moves slowly and 
heavily ; an instrument or appliance for giving 
a jog or slight push to some part of mechanism. 

a 2700 Dryden (J.), They Yvith their fellow jogger* of the 
plough. 1884 R. Jefferies in Pall Mall G. 8 Aug. 4/3 
A hand was placed on my elbow. .. The fair jogger beamed 
yet more sweetly . .and went on among the crowd. 1888 Set. 
Amer. 2 June 340/3 A receiving-tnblc for cylinder printing 
presses, designed to facilitate the accurate piling of the sheets 
without the use of the ordinary form of jogger. 2895 uV. B. 
Daily Mail 11 Mar. 4 Members who represent a ‘happy 
medium’ between the old ‘joggers’ and the new ‘jumpers’. 

Joggle (dft> g’l), sl>.l [f. Jogkli: t'.'J An act, 
or the action, of joggling ; a slight shake, a jog, 
a jolt ; a shaking loosely from side to side. 

2727 Bailey vol. IJ, A Jog, a Joggle, a push or shove. 
2822 Galt Sir A. Wylie xxxiv, She grippit wi* me like grim 
death at every joggle the coach eied. 1864 Lowell hire- 
side Tray. 28oJustasthe guides had progued.. the donkeys 
Into a brisk joggle. 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap-Jack Z. I. 
vii. 209 Get into the waggon and drive along. . . I can’t abear 
the joggle, answered the Cheap Jack. 

Joggle, sb.- Masonry and Carpentry . [Origin 
uncertain ; perh. from jog = Jag, a projection.] 

A joint at the meeting of two adjacent pieces of 
stone or timber, so constructed as to produce 
a pressure transverse to that by which they are 
held together, and thus to prevent them from 
sliding on one another ; a notch in one piece, or 
a corresponding projection in the other, or a small 
piece let in betYveen both, for this purpose. 

*703 [see b]. 1793 Sm eaton Edystone L. § 240 When a 
smaller piece of stone, of any shape, is let in between two 
larger stones, partly into one, and partly into the other, so 
as to prevent their shifting place with respect to each other, 
those pieces of stone are termed. Joggles. 1823 P. Nichol- 
son Pract. Build. 128 Joggles are the points at the meeting 
of struts, king-posts, queen-posts, and principal rafters. 
i£45 Parker Gloss. Archil . I. 213 Almost every sort of 
jointing, in which one piece of stone is let or fitted into 
another, is called a joggle: what a carpenter would call 
a rebate is also a joggle in stone. 1847 Smeaton Builder's 
Man. no The method of securing the joints of masonry 
by means of joggles . . consists in sinking a cavity in the 
two pieces in such a manner as to make them cones pond 
with each other, and inserting in that cavity a piece oC 
metal, stone, or even wood, so that any lateral thrust may 
not be able to separate them. 2869 Sir E. Reed ShipbuiLt. 
xx. 456 The joggles for the continuous longhudhial angle- 
irons are cut out. 

b. Comb., as jogglc-bcam , joint , - piece , -post, 

- truss , -work (see quots.) 

1703 T. N. City hr C. Purcluiser 122 Crown-post . . is also . 
call'd a King-piece, or Joggle-piece. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 225 Jeggu-piece, a truss- post, with shoulders 
and sockets for abutting and fixing the lower ends cf the 
struts. 1858 Skyrinfy Builder s’ Prices (cd. 45) £3 Joggle 
joints to 3 inch landings in cement. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Jcggle-leam, . . a built beam, the parts of which arc 
joggled together. . . Joggle-zvork, ..work m which the courses 
are secured by joggle*.. so as to present their slipping on 
each other. 

joggle (d^'g'l), ZL 1 [app. dim. or ireq. of 
Jog v . : but found earlier in our quots. Cf.. 
Shoggle.] To jog continuously or repeatedly. 
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1 . trans. To shake to and fro, as by repeated 
jerks ; to cause to move from side to side. 

1513 Douglas /Etuis x. vii. 55 The ilk schaft stak in hys 
corsanone: Pallas it jogglyt, and furth drew in hy. 1583 
Stanyhurst /Ends in, (Arb.) 8g Guts of mounten y rented 
From roote vp bee iogleth. 1640 Wilkins Htw Planet 
vut, (1707) 244 The Earth is firm and stable from all such 1 
Motions whereby it is joggled or uncertainly shaken. 1738 
Wiieleu in Phil. Trans . XLI. 108 Striking or jogling the 
Vessel would make them subside. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 
169 Something chanced to joggle the magnets, .and they 
instantly rushed together. 1853 Mns^ Butler in Recoil. 
G. Butler v. (1892) 87 If he was long in reolyiug I drove 
the dog-cart over some lumps on the roadside, and this 
joggled the answers out of him. 

2 . intr. To move to and fro with a succession of 
short jerky movements ; to shake or rock about, 
as something loose or unsteady ; dial, to jog along. 

1683 Moxgn Mech. Excrc. x. § 3. 178 That they may neither 
joggle nor tremble in working. 1706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 
2253 That the Wheel may turn about upon the Pin .. tight 
to the Ruler without joggling. 1825 Brockett, Joggle, to 
shake, to totter. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Old-Town folk xx. 239 
My grandmother’s broad shoulders joggling with a secret 
laugh. 1883 Miss Broughton Belinda I. iii. 37 They arc 
. .joggling tranquilly along in the sunshine. 

Hence Jo’gglingvbl sbA and ppl. a. Jo'ggling- 
board: seequot. 1SS3; joggling- table, a machine 
in which ore is made to separate according to its 
specific weight, by the joggling or shaking of an 
inclined table on which it is spread. 

1828 Moir Matisle IVaueh xiii. (1849) 87 Wearied with 
the joggling of the cart. i860 Russell Diary Ituiict II. i. 

7 Camels slung along at their utmost joggling stride. 1883 
C. F. Smith Southernisms in Trans. Anier. P/tilol. Soc. \ 
50 Joggle , ‘to shake up and down or move up and down 1 
on a plank suspended between supports at each end . 
Joggling is a favorite amusement of children in South I 
Carolina, and the joggling-board. .is a common sight. 

Joggle, vP Masonry and Carpentry, [f. 1 
Joggle jA-] trans. To join or fit together by j 
means of a joggle; to fasten with a joggle. 

1820 Dawson Turner Tour Normandy II. 33 The stones 
immediately over the entrance are joggled into each other, 
the key-stone having a joggle on either side. x86x_ Smiles 
Engineers II. vi. tv. 41 Sixteen pieces forming each circle, all 
joggled and cramped, so as to .secure perfect solidity. 1869 
.Sir E. Reed Shipbnild. H. 34 One way would be to joggle 
the butt-strap over the keel angle-iron. 

Hence Jo'ggled ppl. a. ; Jo'ggling vbl. sb.~, the 
action of the verb ; also concr. a joggle, or work 
consisting of joggles. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 339 Joggle d-joints. 1858 
Skyring s Builders' Prices (ed. 48) 85 Sunk joggling to 3 
inch and 4 inch landings, set in cement. 1865 G. E. Street 
Goth. Archil . Spain 83 The joggling of the joints of stone- 
work. 1899 Hist. Northumbld. V. 87 A fire-place with a 
skilfully joggled fiat arch. 

Joggly (d^p-gli), a. dial, or colloq. [(. Joggle 
z/.l + -v ; cf. jumpy , etc.] Characterized by, or 
causing, joggling movement ; shaky, unsteady. 

x8*8 Craven Dial., Joggly, shaking, unsteady. 2. Rough, 
as joggly road. 1897 Crockett Sir Toady Lion 242 A 
joggly and inuch-rutted cart-track. 

Jo'g-jog, adv. and adj. [f. Jog zl] 

A. adv. With a jogging motion or pace. 

c 1780 Cow per Yearly Distr. 13 For then the farmers come 
jog, jog, 1840 Browning Sordello 1. 177 Quietly through 
the town they rode, jog-jog. 

B. adj. Characterized by jogging ; — Jog- 
trot B. 

1837 W. E. Forster 10 July in Reid Life (1888) I, iii. 87 
Enslavement to the common jog-jog way of doing things. 
Jog,o)ler(e, -our(e, obs. forms of Juggler. 
Jog-trot, sb. f adj., adv . [f. Jog V. or sbP 4- 
Trot ; cf. quot. 1631 in Jog v. 4 b. 

. ^he Sc. job-trot, jock-trot, are earlier, and possibly distinct 
in origin.) 

A. si. (jo'g-tro't). 

L lit. A jogging trot ; a slow regular jerky pace 
(usually of a horse, or oa horseback). 

1796 Grose Diet. V ulg. T. s.v., To keep on a jogg-trot ; 
to get on with a slow but regular pace. j8i* Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. xo2 They ride., some in a jog-trot, a 1853 
Thackeray D. Duval ii, Madame, - rode entirely away from 
me, saying that she could not afford to go at my clerical 
jog-trot. 1866 in Engel Nat. Mns. viii. 291 Off they 
[Palanquin-men] set in a nasty jog-trot, which rattled every 
bone in my body. 

2 . fig, A slow, dull, monotonous, or easy-going 
progression in any action; a uniform unhurried 
pace or mode of doing anything, kept up con- 
tinuously or pertinaciously. 

[1709 M. Bruce Semi. Soul-confrnu 15 You that keeps 
only your old Job-troot, and does not. mend your pace, you 
will not wone at Soul-confirmation.], 17^6 World No. 193 
r 3 They contented themselves indeed with going on a jog 
trot m the common road of applicatipn and patience. 1843 
Lever J. Hinton xxxii, There was nothing 10 break the 
monotonous jog-trot of daily life.. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. 
Elizab. Lit. 1. 8 Nor does he [Grimald] ever fall into the 
worst kind of jog-trot. 

B. adj. (jo-g-trot). 

1 . lit. Ofthenatureofajog-trot, jogging; adapted 
forjogging along (quot. 1857). 

2797 Holcsoft Stolberg's Trav. III. Ixxix. (ed. 2] 204 
The stiff jog . trot pace of our hack horses.. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brown i. Pleasant jog-trot roads, running through.the 
great pasture-lands. 1885 Black White Heather i, The jog- 
_ trot clatter of the horses’ feet. 


2 . fig. a. Of action, or manner of acting: Uni- 
form and unhurried; kept up steadily without 
haste, and without interruption or variation ; 
according to routine ; monotonous, humdrum. 

[1693 Scotch Presbyt. Eloq. (1735) 116 To preach the old 
Jock-trot Faith and Repentance]. 1826 Scott Jrnl 17 Feb., 
A regular jog-trot way of busying themselves in public 
matters. 1877 T. A. Trollope Peep bch . Sc. at Rome xvii. 
228 Numbers .* regret that the old jog-trot wa>s of the old 
jog-trot days were ever deserted. 1879 Hingston Austral. 
Air. i . 3 A steady jog-trot trade is now done. 

b. Of persons: Acting in a jog-trot way ; easy- 
going ; keeping up a monotonous routine. 

[1709 M. Bruce Se rut. Soul-confirm. x6 Your Old Job-troot 
Cuiatsand your Old Job-troot Professors.] 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. xx. Honest jog-trot men, who go on smoothly and 
dully, and write history and politics, and are praised. 1876 
F. E. Trolloje Charming Fellow 1 1 , xii. 191 A steady, jog- 
trot old fellow, who did his daily task like a horse in a mm. 

C. adv. (jo*g-trot). At a jog-trot pace. 

1845 CarlylU Cromwell \ There came a man riding jog-trot 
through Stratford-at-thc-bow. Mod. Dial., Northampt., 
He got on the old mare and went off jog-trot, about three 
miles an hour. 

Hence Jo'ff-trot v. intr., to go or move at 
a jog-trot, lit . and fig. (also to jog-trot it) ; hence 
Jo-gvtro’ttDigf ppl a. Also Jog-tro ttism {nonet t- 
10 d.), jog-tiot principles or practice; Joff-tro*tty 
a. {nonce-wd’). of a jog-trot character. 

1837 Blackzu . Mag. XLI I. 419/r .He merely desired, to 
keep the even tenor of his way, and jog-trot it through life. 
x8&* Dickens Bleak Ho. xvii, 1 t l s rather jog- tr 01 ty and hum- 
drum. 1870 Miss Bridgman Rob. Lynne vm. 162 'Vo .. 
be driven along the. .roads at the Rector’s jog-trotting pace. 
1879 Tinsleys Mag. XXIV. 176 Prosaic, matter-of-fact iog- 
tvottism stands awed. x$oo Westm. Gaz. 16 Feb. 3/2 He. . 
compared . . the War Ofifce to a four-wheeled cab that jog- 
trotted on neither better nor worse year in year out. 

Joguler, -or, -(o)ur, obs. ft. Jugcleu. 

Jogyll, obs. form of Juggle v. 

Joliannean (tlaohieman), a. [f. L . Johannes 
(see next) + -AN.] ■= JOHANNINE. 

1 88 1 Fairuaipm Stmt Lift Christ xii. 199 The discourse 
to Nicodemus is much more elementary than the great 
Johannean discourses. 189a J. Hutchison Our Lord's Signs 
Introd. 5 Dr. Martineau rejects entirely the Johannean 
authorship. 

Johannes, Joannes (d^ae-n/z). Also 9 
joanese. [a. L .Joannes (see John), in the legend of 
the coin.] The name by which the Portuguese dobra 
de tjuatro escudos or pc$a of Joannes or Joao V 
(1703-1750), a gold coin of the value of 6,400 
reis, or about 3 6r. sterling (also commonly called 
Joao), was known in the British American Colonies, 
etc. (Also familiarly jo, or Joe.) So Double 
Johannes, I/a if Johannes. 

’This coin was formerly largely current in New England, 
and in 1725 it was ordered by proclamation to pass current 
in Ireland for 4W< 

1765 New Hampsh. Prov . Papers (1873) VII. 77 Be it 
Enacted .. That one Guinea shall be valued at Twenty, 
eight shillings, .. a Double Johannes or gold coin of 
Portygal of the value of Three pounds twelve shillings 
sterling at four pounds sixteen shillings. 2768 Ibid. 175 
Counterfeit coin, mostly Dollars, Pistareens and Joannes. 
1797 Sir H. Parker in Naval Chrou.K. 126 The pattern 
Johannes, which the maker values at 4 s. 9 d. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 324 Joanese , Johaues, or Joe, a Portuguese gold 
coin, of 6400 rees. 1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 85. 

Johannine (d^harnoin), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ike L] Of, belonging to, or having the character 
of, the apostle John. (In quot. 1874, Of or per- 
taining to John the Baptist.) 

x86i Nat. Rev. Oct. 434 The Johannine ‘Word made 
flesh however, involves no miraculous conception, or birth 
from a Virgin., 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. i. 18 To 
imitate the mission of the Baptist, to repeat his work . . a 
Johannine Christianity. x8 88 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 
305 On.. the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
1894 Ian MaCLARen Bonnie Brier Bush, A Highland 
Mystic i. 64 Johannine men are subject to sudden flashes of 
anger, and Donald blazed. 

Johaunisberger (dvtfhm'nisbajgo-O. Also 
(?) erron. -berg. fGer. f. Johannisberg (lit. John’s 
Mount), a castle and village on the Rhine above 
Riidesheim.J A fine white wine produced at 
Johannisberg in the Rheingau. 

182* J. Wilson Noct.Ambr. i, Two aums of Johannisberg. 
1831 Disraeli Yng. Duke u. xiii, The Johanmsberger quite 
converted them. They no longer disliked the young Duke. 

Johannite 1 (d^ohse nait). Also 6 Iohannit, 
7-8 Joannite. [a. med.L. Jo(h)annFtie (plural), 
a. Gr. Taxu'HVai, f. Jo{h)annes, 'loxLvvrjs, John: 
see -ite.] 

+ 1 . A member of the order called the Knights 
of St. John. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxg A. & M. (1596) 181/2 About the yeare of our 
Lord 1x28, the order of the Knights of the Rhodes called 
Iohannits . . rose up. 1708 Tenues de la Ley 387 h, Hos- 
pitallers. .an Order of Knights .. called the Joannites or 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

. 1 2 , A disciple of John the Baptist. Obs. 

1659 Gell Ess. Ameudiu. Transl. Bible 165 Most men 
leap over John Baptist’s head, commence Christians, per 
saltum, before they have been Johamiites. 

3 . A follower or adherent of John Chrysostom 
after his deposition from the patriarchate in 404. 


1680 Baxter Answ. Stilling/ 1 , xlix. 70 You confess the 
Joannites separation. i68x — Answ . Dodwell 107 Did 
Cyril’s Counsel against the Joannites win them, or hardei 
them? 

Joha'nnite Min. [ad. Ger .johaniiit-, a, 
named by Haidinger, 1S30, in honour of the Arch- 
duke Johann: see -HE.] Uranium sulphate con- 
taining some copper, found in green druses. 

1835 SiiErARD Min. I. 288 Johannite ..dissolves easily ia 
water. 189* Dana Min. 978 Johannite. .. In a glass tube at 
a low heat does not change. 

Jolm (dgpn). Forms- 2-6 Iohnn, 3-5 Ion, 4 
loan, loon, 4-6 Ihon, 4-7 Iohn, 5 lone, 6 
Iohne, 7- John. [«= 0 F. JeAan, F. /raH:-L. 
Joannes (later Jo/iannes), a. Gr. ’Iaarr^r, ad. Heb, 
j:nv yox&nan, in full jtmn> fhoxanan Johananj 
or Jehohanan, explained as ‘Jah (or Jahveh) is 
gracious ’.] 

1 . A masculine Christian name, that of John die 
Baptist and John the Evangelist ; hence, from early 
ME. times one of the commonest in England, b. 
Also used as a representative proper name for a 
footman, butler, waiter, messenger, or the like, and 
in other ways : see quots., and cf. Jack, Jon.v.w (of 
which the transferred use is much more marked). 

(c zi 6 o Hatton Gosp. John i. 6 Man wa:s fram gode asend 
ba:s name wac* lohannes.] c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 127 He is 
pet so ffe lotnb alsvva Saucte Iohan fe baptist c\ve$. cizoa 
Ormin 707 Forr att te come off Sannt Ionan Bigann all ure 
blissc. Ibid. 714 Sannt Iohan Bapptisste comm Biforenn 
CriiAtss come, n 1225 A ucr. R. 78 jJait. was seio lehan, ia 
his modcr wombe. Ibid. 106 He iseih his deorewtirfie 
moder tearcs, & sein Iohaimes euangelistes, & te o&re 
Maries, c 1275 Passion our Lord 223 in O. E. Mite. 43 Ion 
hedde enne mantel of cendal hym abute. 1297 R. Glouc. 
7147 Seint Ion jje ewangelist. Ibid. 0924 Ricoard . . jef is 
broker Ion ( rime aiton] pe erldom ofgloucestre. Ibid. 11751 
Sir Ion le fiz Ion. a 1300 Cursor M. 167 (Colt.) Sithen o j>e 
baptjst Johan [Fairf. loan, Gbtt. iohn, Trin. ionj pat Iej>u 
baptist in^ Hum Iordan, lbui. 17 x Sipen o Ions ]yor. 
Iones, ionis] baptisyng. 2377 Langl. P.Pl. B. v. 415 Al 
f?at euere Marke made Mathew, Iohn [1393 C. vm. 24 
Iohan] and Lucas, ci 380 Wyclif Semi. Sel. Wks. I, 325 
On Seint J hones day. Jbid., loon cam to biisse wipouten 
killing, c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 264/2 Ion, propyr name (S, 
lone, P. Iohn), Johannes. 1549 Latimer irdSepn.be/. 
Edio. VI (Arb.) 77 Some saye, you are Iohan Baptiste. 

b. 1633 B. Jonson Tale Tubw.W, All constables are truly 
Johns (or the King, Whate’er their names, be they Tony or 
Roger. 1838 Cou Hawker Diary (1893) II. 141 , 1 knocked 
down 16 gee^c and sacked * every man John ’ of them. 1848 
Thackeray Bk. Stwbs ii, Suddenly : . her Majesty s own 
crimson footmen, with epaulets and black plushes, came in. 
It was pitiable to see the other poor Johns slink off at this 
arrival f 1883 J. P. Groves Fr. Cutlet to Captain 11. *5 J*y 
ignorance of the manners and customs of Sandhurst cadets 
prevented my knowing that ‘John’ was a generic title 
applied to all first- termers. 

+ 2 . A plant : old name for a variety of pink ; 
usually Sweet John, q.v. Obs. 

157* Plat Flonrcs Philos. Addr. to Rdr., The Iohn so 
sweete in shewe and smell, distincte by colours twaine, 
Aboute the borders of their beds in seemelic sighte remame. 
1597 Gerardc Herbal 11. clxxiv. 478 Of Sweete Iohus, and 
Sweete Williams. Armcria alba, White Johns. Armena 
rubra. Red Iohns. 

+ 3 . Sir John', a familiar or contemptuous 
appellation for a priest : from Sm as rendering L. 
domimts at the Universities. Cf. also Mess John. 
Sir John Lack-latin : see LacK-eatin A. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. Prol. 44 Com neer thou preest, 
com byder thou sir Iohn. X553 Pilkington in btrype 
Ecct. Mem. (1721) III. 1. xii. 114 Who is tneeter for anv ol 
these businesses than Sir Iohn Lack-latin? * J 7 * x 
xxx iii. 253 Instead of a faithful and painful teacher, they 
hire a Sir Iohn, which hath better skill in playing at tables, 
or in keeping of a garden, than in Gods word. X594 
? Greene Selinms Wks. 1881--3 XIV. 264 But our Sir Iohn 
besluew thy hart, For thou hast ioynd vs, we cannot pari. 
1653 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def. 30 Most would nave a 
Masse-Priest or Reading Sir John, that would humour them 
for a little. 

4 :. Prefixed to another word, so as to form a 
name or nickname, or used in a phrase with 
specific sense. Such are John Blunt (cf. 
sb.l 35 ), John Cheese ; John-a-dogs, ? a dog- 
whipper; John-a-dreams, a dreamy fellow; one 
occupied in idle meditation; John-a-droyim(r), 
John-a-nods, one who is nodding, or not. quite 
awake ; John Company, a humorous appellation 
of the East India Company, taken over from thenatne 
Jan /Companies by which the Dutch E.I.C.,and now 
the Dutch government, are known to natives in t ie 
East: see quot. 1785; John Crow, a name of tie 
Turkey Buzzard in Jamaica; John Dos {Eug. 
Law), the name given to the fictitious lessee o 
the plaintiff, in the (now obsolete) mixed ac 
of ejectment, the fictitious defendant being ca 
Richard Roe) John Dringle(?); Jobn-g°*t®' 
bed-at-noon, a popular name for the Goa * 
beard, Tragopogon pratensis (also simply Go- o* 
bed-at-noon : see Go v. VIII.), or other flower:, 
which close about midday, as the Pimpernel an 
the Star-of-Bethlehem ; John-hold-my-ata.^, 
J* John-of-all- trades, J* John-out-of-offlcp 
corresp. phrases with Jack (Jack sbP 36) ; J 011 
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Scott,an artificial tty := Jock Scott ; John Thomas, 
a generic name for a livery servant ; John Thom- 
son’s man, Sc, [origin lost: Jamieson suggested 
Joan Thomson's man , but this is not the form 
exemplified], a proverbial appellation for a man 
who is guided by his wife ; f J ohn Trot, a man of 
slow or uncultured intellect, a bumpkin, a clown. 
For John Barleycorn, John Chinaman, Cheap 
Jollity Poor John, etc., see the other words. 

1613 Jackson' Creed H. xxviii. § 5 Never to swerve from 
the beadle of beggars or *John-a-dogs his determinations 
and resolutions in any point of logic, philosophy, or meta- 
physics. 1602 Shaks. Haut. 11. ii. 594, I, a dull and muddy- 
metled Rascal, peake Like *Iohn a-dreames. 1876 Henley 
Bk. Verses (1888) 91 Kate-a-Whimsies, John-a-Dreams, 
Still debating, still delay. 1562 J. Heysvood Prov. (y 
Epigr. (i86j) 214 Hogis head in hogstowne is no *Zohti 
a droyne. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Pjb, That poor 
Iohn a Droynes his man, . . a great big-boand thresher. 1603 
Harsnet Pop. Impost, xxiii. 160 Hee would say The 
Apostle wrote like a good plaine *Iohn a Nods. 1608 
Armin Nest Ninn. (1880) 57 His name is Iohn, .. but neither 
Iohn a nods, nor Iohn a Dreames. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
mariit we men 142 For all the buddis of *Iohne Blunt, 
quhen he abone clymis. a 1568 Ascham Sclwlem . 1. (Arb.) 
54 If thou be thrall to none of theise, Away good Peek 
goos, hens *Iohn Cheese. [1785 tr. Sparrmami s Voy . Cape 
G. Hope , etc. x. II. 21 The ignorant Hottentots and Indians 
not having been able to form any idea of the Dutch East- 
India Company, . . the Dutch from the very beginning in 
India, politically gave out the company for one individual 
powerful prince, by the Christian name of Jan or John... 
On this account I ordered my interpreter to say farther, that 
we were the children of * Jan Company , who had sent us out 
to view tliis country. 1808 Life Ld. PI into in India (1880) 
184 (Y.) Preparations to save Johnny Company’s cash. 1832 
Marryat N. Forster xli. (Rtldg.) 223 John Company will 
some day find out the truth. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Past on Car mu ii, He was offered a position in India, in 
the service of John Company, under whose flag, as we 
know, the pagoda-tree was worth shaking. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. III. xviii. 274 The security here spoken of . . is 
at present become a mere form : and*John Doe and Richard 
Roe are always returned as the standing pledges for this 
purpose. 1841 S. Warren Ten Thousand a Vearviii, John 
Doe further says that one Richard Roe (who calls himself 
— ‘a Casual Ejector ’) came and turned him out, and so John 
Doe brings his action against Richard Roe. 1882 Farrar 
Early CTir. II. 506 So common was it [the name Gaius] 
that it was selected in the Roman law-books to serve the 
familiar purpose of John Doe and Richard Roe in our 
own legal formularies. 1597 1st Pt. Return Jr. Pantass. 
Hi. 1. 918 Eyerie *Iobn Dnngle can make a booke in the 
commendacions of temperance againste the seven deadlie 
sinns. 1758 Pultney in Phil. Trans. L. 50S Our country 
people long since called it ^John-godo-bed-at-noon. 1897 
Willis Flow. Plants II. 373 The flower-heads .. close up 
at midday, whence its common name of * John-go-to-bed-at- 
noon ’, 1682 is Com/. Matrimony vi. 47 The poor Gentleman 
at home is like *Jonn Hold-my-.staff,she must Rule, Govern, 
Insult, Brawl. 1639 Mayne City Match 11. v, You mungrel, 
you *John of all Trades. 1672 R. Wild Dcclar. Lib. Conse. 3 
A Good King., who sees no reason for putting down Haber- 
dashers, and Johns of all Trades. 1563 Foxe A. M. 
(1583) 2x13 Who now (God be thanked) is *Iohn out of 
office, and glad of his Neighbours good will. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling x. (1880) 375 *John Scott.. is a very tasty-Iooking 
fly. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxii. 4 God gif 3e war *Johne 
Thomsounis man. 1637 R. Monro Exp. Scots Regim. 
11. 30 Some will alleage, he was Iohn Thomsons man. 

1 answer, it was all one, if shee was good : for all stories 
esteewe them happie, that can live together man and wife, 
without contention. 18x6 Scott Old Mori, xxxviii, 'The 
deil’s in the wife!’ said Cuddie ; ‘d’ye think l am to be 
John Tamson’s man, and maistered by women a’ the days 
o' my life?’ 1712 Steele Sped. Nos. 296 and 314 [Letters 
signed] "John Trott. 1753 Foote Eng. in Paris Epil., The 
merest John Trot in a week you shall zee Bicn poll, biett 
frize , tout ii fait tin Marquis. 1762 Colman Mus. Lady 
11. i, Our travelling gentry.. return from the tour of Europe 
as mere English boors as they went — John Trot still. 

5 . St. John's, in composition, + St. John’s 
berry, the barberry. St. John’s bread, the fruit 
of the carob-tree (see Cabob i); also the tree 
itself, f St. John's disease, + St. John’3 evil, 
a name for epilepsy. + St. John's grass = St. 
Johds-wort. J Sfc. John’s seal, the plant Solo- 
mon’s Seal. St. Jo'hn’s-wort, the common 
English name for plants of the genus Hypekicum. 

_ 1561 Hollybush Horn, Apoth. 22 b. *S. Ihons berries called 
in Latine Berberis. 1591 Percivall Sp. Did., Algarrova, 
Carobes, or *S. Johns bread. 1597 Gerardk Herbal in. 
Ixxv. 1241 This of some is called S. Iohns bread, and 
thought to be that which is translated Locusts, whereon 
S. Iohn did feed. 1706 PniLLirs, St. John’s B/ead, a kind 
of Shrub. 1883 Harper's Mag. Sept. 622/2 The St.-John’s- 
bread-tree, which does not bear until seventy years of age. 
z6z6 Surfl. & Makkh. Country Farms 42 lo proecue one 
from the Falling sicknesse, otherwise called *S. Iohns 
disease. 1607 Tors ell Fottr-f. Beasts (1658) 339 Against 
the falling sickness, called *Saint Johns-evill. 1538 Turner 
Libellns Bjb, Hypcricon . . uulgus appellat *Saynt Iohns 
gyrs. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cl. § 3. 433 S. Iohns woort, 
or S. Johns grasse. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 61 # Saint 
Iohiies seale, of Ruellius Salomons seale : of Monardus, 
Saint Maries seale. 14.. Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 59°/3? Iperica, 
*seym Iohnys worte. 1551 Turner Herbal}. Eiij, Great 
saint Iohnes wurte. Ibid., A kynde of hyperici, called-in eng- 
lishe saint Iohns grass, or saynt Iohns wurt. 1625 K- Long 
tr. Barclay's Argenis 1. ii. 4 Asswaging the heat with Oyly 
extracted from Sl John’s-woort. 1794 Martyn Rousseau s 
Rot. XXV. 373 Upright St. John's Wort is an elegant species 
growing in woods and heaths. 1E61 Delamer FI. Gard. 102 
The large St. John's Wort, .has a very showy flower, almost 
filled with a silky lasselk-d tufr of stamens with red anthers. 

• .Tutsan is a hardy shrubby St. John’s Wort. 


+ Jo’hnanapea. Obs. rare. = Jackanapes. 
1633 Shirley Bird in Cage 11. i, Do I look like a John- 
anapes? 

*t* Jo*im-a-iio*3res. Obs. Forms: 6 Iohn at 
Woke, of the Nokes, -a-noke, 7 John-a-noakes, 
an Okes, a Woke, 7-8 -a-Wokes, 7-9 a Wokes. 
[o rig. John alien Oke , i. e. John. (who dwells) at the 
oak . ] A fictitious name for one of the parties in 
a legal action (usually coupled with John-A-Stiles 
as the name of the other) ; hence sometimes used 
indefinitely for any individual person. 

* 53 x Dial, on Laws Eng. 11. ix. 19 If a man haue lande 
for terme of lyfe of Iohan at Noke and make a lease. 
1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 53 Doth the Lawyer lye 
then, when vnder the names of John a stile and Iohn 
a noakes [Whs. (1622) 520 Iohn of the Stile, & Iohn of the 
Notes] fiee puts his ca;>e ? 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 
79 Nor indeed is he capable to beare any Rule or Office in 
lown or Countrey, who is utterly unacquainted with John 
an Okes, and John a Stiles, and with tneir Tenues. 1714 
Spectator No. 577? 6 The humble Petition of John a Nokes 
and John a Stiles, Sheweth, That your Petitioners have had 
Causes depending in Westminster-Hall above five hundred 
Years. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xlii. Adventurers who aie as 
willing to plead for John a’Nokes as for the first noble of 
the land. 

Jo*lxn-apple. = Apple-John. 

1609 N. F. Fruiterers Seer. EpisL, Iohn-Apples be in 
some places called Dewzings or long-lasters. 1676 Wor- 
lidge Cyder (1691) 203 The Jobn-Apple, or Deux-ans, so 
called from its durableness, continuing two years before it 
perisheth.^ 1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 29 John- Apple whose 
wither'd rind entrencht With many a furrow aptly represents 
Decrepid Age. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 52 p 3 She has not 
a Face like a John-Apple. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1:781) III. v. 32 Like a withering John-apple that has never 
ripened kindly. 1884 Hogg Fruit Manual 244. 

t Jo*h.n-a-strles. Obs . Forms: 6 John at 
Stile, of the Stile, 6-7 -a-stile, 7 -a-Stiles, 
-a-Styles, 7-8 a Stiles, [ori g.John atte Stile , i. c. 
John ( who dwells) a/ //*<?*///<?.] (See John-a-nokes.) 

1531 Dial, on Laws Englaiut 1. vi. 12 If a man be out- 
lawed, and after by his wyll byqueth certayne goodes to Iohn 
at Style. 1581, 1642 [see John-a-nokes]. 1687 R. L’Estwangd 
Ausw. Diss. 34 Here is an Imperial Prerogative over-ruled 
by a Pamphlet ; A Cause given against the King by John- 
a-Styles. 1714 Fortescue-Aland Pref. Forlescue's Abs. 
if- Lim. Mon. 51 Taking Goods in Withernam. . is no more 
than to take other Goods of John a Stiles in lieu of Goods 
which he took under colour of distress. 

John Bull. [Name of a character representing 
the English nation in Arbuthnot's satire (see quot. 

1712).] 

1 . A personification of the English nation ; Eng- 
lishmen collectively, or the typical Englishman. 

[17x2 Arbuthnot (title) Law is a Bottomless Pit. Ex- 
emplified in the Case of the Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas 
Frog and Lewis Baboon : who spent all they had in a Law- 
suit. 17x4 Porn Key to Lock (sub ini/.), If an honest 
believing nation is to be made a Jest of, we have a story of 
John Bull and bis wife.] 1778 J. Adams in Pam. Lett . 
(1876) 350 France .. assisted the American cause, for which 
John Bull abused and fought her. But John will come off 
wretchedly. ijB 3 W. Skehrett in 15 th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. x. 99 The French treat their slaves much 
better than we do . . JohnBull does not endeavour to conciliate 
their affections. <11805 A. Carlyle Autobiog. Jx. 374 A 
horse-race we met with near Chester-Ie-Street. This we could 
not resist, as some of us had never seen John Bull at his 
favourite amusement. 1822 Byron Vis. Judgm. itx, Here 
crash’d a sturdy oath of stout John Bull. 1899 Clifford 
in Daily News 3 Jan. 8/5 John Bull was now an Imperialist, 
and dwelt very much abroad. 

atttib. 1824 Byron Juan xv. lxxi, Roast beef in our 
rough John Bull way. 

b. (with a and pi.) An individual Englishman 
who exemplifies the national character ; a typical 
Englishman. 

177a Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) I. .148' Both, like 
true John Bulls, fought with better will than justice for Old 
England. 1785 Boswell Tour to Hebrides 11 He [Johnson] 
was. .at bottom much of a John Bull ; much of a blunt true- 
born Englishman. 18x5 Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. iii. 

71 The Prince of Bavaria . . is, it seems, a great John Bull, 
and is highly flattered at being told that he speaks English 
like an Englishman. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xlvii, By 
some he was called.. ‘a thorough-bred Englishman’, by 
some * a genuine John Bull \ 

2 . A kind of game of chance played by a num- 
ber of persons in which a coin is pitched so as to 
fall on a board divided into sixteen numbered 


compaitments. 

180X Strutt Sports <5- Past. Hi. vii. § 14. 

Hence John-Btrllish a., typically English ; 
hence John- Bullishness ; Joku-Bu'llism, the 
typical English character; a typically English 
act, utterance, or characteristic; John- Btr 111 st, 
one who favours the English. 

x8ca Southey Lett. (1856) I. 207-8 My taste has always 
been right English, and I grow more *Jobn-Bu]Jish every 
time I look into a new>paper. Blackso. Mag. LI. 18S 

This John Bullish stolidity is very high, and mighty. 1854 
Hawthorne Eng. Xote-bks. (1883) I. 4S0 HU face uas 
intelligent, dark, pleasing, and not at all John-BullLh. 
1895 Nation < N.Y.) 14 Nov. 345/3 The stolid *J°hn Bullish- 
ness with which England refuses arbitration of the whole 
question. 1796 Mad. D'Akblay Camilla vii. xi. This true 
*John BuliUm Lynmere had neither sense to dcspUc, ncr 
humour to laugh at. 1847 B. Barton Select ., etc. (1849) 32 
A finer sample of John Bullism >ou would rarely see. 1851 
1 . H. Newman Cath. in Eng. 25 Anglo-maniacs or *John 
Bullists, as they are popularly termed. 


John Dory (d^pn do**ri). Also S j. doide, 
J. Doroy, 9 J. Doree, [In sense 2 formed by 
prefixing the name John to Dorie or Dour, the 
name of the fish, which it bore for 300 years 
before this addition. 

Doubtless a humorous formation ; pos-dbly suggested by 
'a very popular old song or catch’ printed in 1609, 
often alluded to in 17th c., the subject of which is the career 
of John Dory, captain of a French privateer: see Narcs. 
The guesses which purport to explain the name from an 
assumed Fr. jatute dortc, or from a bogus Italian janitot e, 
iii allusion to the Sp. name San Pedro, are only ingenious 
trifling.] 

1 . Used as a proper name. 

1609 Deuteromelia in Hawkins Hist. Mus. App. 23 John 
Dory bought him an ambling nag to Paris for to ride a. 
1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 363 Then asks my opinion 
of John a Nokes, and John a Stiles.. I for my part think 
John Dory was a better man then Loth of them. 1655 Sir 
J. M ennis Musarum Delic. 17 But I to Paris rid along 
Much like John Dory in the song Upon a holy Tide. 

2 . A popular name of a fish, Zeus faber , formerly 
called simply the doree or dory. 

1754 Fielding Voy. Lisbon Wks. 17S4 X. 274 The only 
fisn which bore any price was the john doiee, as it is 
called. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 30 Apr., Your cook., 
has committed felony on the person of tnat John Dory; 
which is mangled in a cruel manner. 1 863 Axstf.d Ionian 1 st. 
25 The John dory, sole and other flat fish arc common enough. 

Johnian (tl3i7u*nian), sb, (a.) Camb.Univ. [f. 
John + -ian.] A member or student of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) 143 The Johnians, basing 
intelligence by their emissaries, tlut the properly of the 
person was altered. 1712 Henley Sped. No. 396 r 2 The 
M onopoly of Puns in this University has been an immemorial 
Privilege of the Johnians. 1829 Phaed Vicar ad fin., The 
doctrine of a gentle Johnlan . . Whose phrase is very 
Gceionian. 1885 A thenceum 7 Feb. 179/1 He. .is nothing 
if not a Cambridge man and a Johnian. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. X s.v. Hog , Jonian hogs; an 
appellation given to the members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. x836 Pall Mall G. 19 June 4/2 By all the 
benefactors’ merits, who bade us be, and raised our Johnian 
towers. 

Johnny, Johnnie (dsp'ni). [Familiar dimi- 
nutive of the name John : see -ie, -y.] 

X. Applied humorously or contemptuously to 
various classes of men ; A fellow, chap ; spec. 
a nickname given to Englishmen in the Mediter- 
ranean, to the Confederate soldiers in the American 
civil war, etc.; in recent use chiefly denoting a 
fashionable young man of idle habits. 

1673 Hickf.ringill Gregory F. Grey/ 46 As if it was such 
a marvel, Jonye should be chous’d when he comes to com- 
mence gentleman. 1724-27 ? Ramsay Bonny Tweeds ide. 
Where she that is bonny May catch her a johnny, And 
never lead apes below. 1803 Naval Citron. IX. 417 The 
Johnnys rubbed their hands.^ 1824 Byron Let. to Murray 
25 Feb., The English Johnnies, who had never been out of 
a cockney workshop before! 1842 E. E. Naijer Excurs. 
Shores Med it.. I. 226 Addressing us as ‘Johnny’, [they] 
were very officious in offering their services. ‘Johnny’ is, 
in this part of the country, the national appellation of an 
Englishman by the lower orders of Spaniards. 1889 Daily 
Ncivs 15 July 3/1 An idle and vacuous young aristocrat, of 
the class popularly known as ’Johnnies ’. 1894 H. Gardener 
Unoff. Patriot 310 It took . . the entire regiment hitched to 
one of the cannon to pull it along the road the Johnnies 
retreated over. 

2 . Applied to various animals, a. A sports- 
man’s name for a tiger, b. A sailor’s name for 
a kind of penguin, c. Local American name of 
two fishes, Oligocollus maculosus , abundant on 
the western coast of the United States, and Etheo - 
stoma nigrum , a kind of darter. (Cent. Diet.) 

1815 Sporting Mag. XL V. 9 We entered the jungle, and 
soon caught sight of three Johnnies. 1808 Daily News 19 
Apr. 6/2 Reading the following paragraph on penguins- or 
Johnnies as they are familiarly called. 

3 . Johnny Raw : nickname for an inexperienced 
youngster ; a raw recruit ; a new hand ; a novice. 

18x3 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 68 A grand attack was 
made on the Johnny raws of Blandford. 1823 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. II. 1395 There were some Johnny Raws 
on board. 1886 Stevenson KidtuipPed (1E88) 39 You took 
me for a country Johnnie Raw, with no more mother-wit 
or courage than a porridge-stick. 

Jo’lmny-calce. [Origin uncertain ; rcfericd 
to in 1775, and by some later writers, as journey- 
cake, which may be the original form. 

The cake is said fo be of negro origin. ] 
a. U. S. A cake made of maize-meal, in the 
Southern States toasted before a fire, elsewhere 
usually baked in a pan. b. Australia. A cake 
made of wheat-meal, baked on the ashes or fried 
in a pan. 

1775 Romans Florida 125 Notwithstanding it friccj is., 
only fit for puddings, .. or to make the wafer-like bread 
called journey cakes in Carolina. 1793 J. Barlow Hasty 
Pudding , Rich Johnny-Cake, this moulh has often tried. 

1831 Jane Porter Sir E. Seawards Narr. l. 223 My dear 
helpmate made us some johnny cakes, a West Indian sort 
of tea-bread. x86x Mrs. Meredith Over the Straits v. 154 
The dough-cakes fried in fat, called ‘Johnny-cakes’. i843 
G. Channing Early Recoil. New/ort. R. I. a 5 The ‘journey- 
cake ’. vulgarly called Johnny-cake,— how can 1 sufficiently 
describe it ? 1890 Melbourne Argus \C Aug. iffi Hc;c /, a 



JOHNSONESE. 


JOIN. 


new chum, could.. make a sweet and wholesome johnny 
coke. 189a Nation (N. Y.) 3 Mar. 168/2. 

Johnsonese (d^msonrz), sb. (a.) [f. the sur- 
name Johnson + -.me.] The language or style of 
Dr. Johnson, or an imitation of it : see next, A. 

1843 Macaulay Ess., Mad. D' Arblay (1887) 766 It is a 
sort of broken Johnsonese. 1865 Pail Mall G. 5 Aug. 9/2 
As the Rector of Marylebone lately expressed it in lus 
extraordinary Johnsonese, . . 4 the juvenile branches of pur 
population are greatly dependent on this nutritious diet' 
[milk]. 1893 L, Stephen StutLBiogr. I. ii. 58 Who clothed 
the utterances of every orator., in sonorous Johnsonese. 

B. adj. In the style of Dr. Johnson. 

1882 Athcnxum 2 Dec. 729/1 A country clergyman who 
in 1784 .. protested vehemently against the Johnsonese 
language and the Johnsonian criticism of poetry. 

Johnsonian (dspnsoa-niaa), a. and sb. [f. as 

prec. + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-84), a celebrated Eng- 
lish man of letters and lexicographer ; applied esp. 
to a style of English abounding in words derived 
or made up from Latin, such as that of Dr. Johnson. 

1791; Boswell Johnson (1831) I* 154 The concluding line 
is much more Johnsonian than it was afterwards printed, 
sB 56 Miss Mvlocic Noble Life x. 172 In prolix and John- 
sonian style. 1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. xit. 415 Johnsonian 
symmetry and balance in sentences. 

B. sb. A student or admirer of Dr. Johnson. 

1887 Athenxnm 25 June 825/1 Many of its most distin- 
guished members have been as enthusiastic Johnsonians as 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill 

Hence Jolinsomianism, Johnsonian style, or a 
Johnsonian phrase ; Johnso-nianly adv., in a 
Johnsonian style. So also Jo*hnsonism — John - 
sonianism\ Jo hnsonizo v. trans ., to clothe in or 
imbue with the style or language of Dr. Johnson. 
(All more or less noncc-wds.) 

1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) I. p. xlii, I have Johnsouised 
the land; and I trust they will not only talk but think 
Johnson. 1807 T. Horne tr. Gaelic's Tram. Eng. II. 142 
In England, the Johnsonianism is a prevalent disease. 
1856 Webster, Johnsentsm. c 1890 A- Murdock Voskhoara 
Episode , etc. 78 Pompous, meaningless, and empty John- 
sonianisms. 

Joiaux, joiax, obs. pi. of Jewel. 

Joice, obs. form of Joist, Juice. 

Join, sb. [f. Join vf\ An act of joining, or 
the fact of being joined ; concr . the formation or 
the place in which two things or parts of a thing 
are joined, a line of junction, a joining. 

1825 Esther Hewlett Cottage Com/, v. 36 Saving six- 
pence.. by having a join, which a good needlewoman an 
do in half an hour. 1884 H. R. Haweis Musical Mem. HI. 
8p The obvious join between the neck and the head of old 
violins. 1894 Cook Old Touraine II. 187 To hide the join 
of the old masonry with the new. Mod. Let us see what 
sort of a join you nave made. That is not a very good join. 
Join (d^oin), vf Forms: 3-7 ioin, 7- join; 
also 4-5 ioign, ioygn, 4-6 ione, 4-7 ioyn, (5 
iony-on, iungo, 5-6 yoyn, iuno), 7-8 joyn. 
[ME. a. OF. joign- stem of joindre (=It. gi: ignore) 
L. jungere to join : root jug- = Gr. £1/7-, Skt. 
yuj-, Indo-Eur. yug~, whence OTeut. juk-, Eng. 
yoke. The rimes show the pronunciation (d^oin) 
in 17-iSth c.; this is still dialectal.] 

I. trans. To put together, to unite one thing 
to another, in any kind of connexion physical or 
immaterial. 

1 . To put (things) together, so that they become 
physically united or continuous ; to fasten, attach, 
connect, unite (one thing to another) ; also, to 
connect by means of something intervening or 
attached to each, e.g. two islands by a bridge. 

XZ97 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 1616 pe soule jmru godes grace out 
of belle he brojte, & to is bodi is ioinede, St jef him 
cristendom. 1382 Wycuf Job xli. 7 Oon to oon is ioyned. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 264/1 Ioynyn, or ionyon, jungo , com - 
pagino. 2483 Cat It. Angl. 199/3 To lunge (A. Iune), 
adzungere, apponcre . 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 876 
Some of them are. .strangely ioyned without morter. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav. 120 Onely a lake when the River over- 
floweth; joined thereunto by a chanell. . 1617 Morysqn 
I l in. t. 77 Consisting of many Hands joyned with Bridges. 
1704 Pope Windsor For. 400 Seas but join the regions they 
divide. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 114/1 Joyn the 
ends of the Timbers together. 1825 J. Nicholson Opcrat. 
Mechanic 567 Fig. 569 shews how two pieces may be joined 
by. .a niche. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math, The. Elecir. 
<$■ Magn. I. 244 The pairs are said to be joined in series. 

fb. To harness (horses, etc. together, or to a 
vehicle, or the vehicle to the horses) ; to yoke. 

1377 Lancl. P.Pl. B. xix. 260 Grace gaue Piers a terae,.. 
And ioigned to hem one Iohan most gentil of alle, pe prys 
nete of Piers plow', passyng alle other. *382 Wyclif Jer. 
xlvt 4 Ioyneth hors, ana stejeth vp, 3ee hors men. - 1484 
Caxton Fables of FEsop 111. ii, I haue ioyned and bound 
[a bull and an oxj bothe to gyder. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's 
Met. n. (1626) 24 He bade the light-foot Houres without 
delay To joyn his Steeds. 2728 N hwton Chrotiol. A mended 
i. 144 It was Erechtheus that first joyned a chariot to horses, 
t C. To combine in a mixture. Obs. 
c 1400 Lanf ratios Cintrg. 24 He [the ligament] js ioyned 
vdb senewis to make cordis and brawnes. 1526 Pilgr. Ptrf. 
(\V, dd W, 1531) 3, & so ioyned with the golde, it is of more 
fressheScolour. 1530 Palsgr, 593/1 All the worlde can nat 
joync fyre aijd water togythcr. 1626 Bacon Sylva. § 50 
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Pistachoes.. joyned with Almonds in almond milk,, .are an 
excellent nourisher. 

d. Georn. To connect (two points) by a straight 
line ; to draw the straight line between. 

1660 Barrow Euclid 1. vii, If D falls without the triangle 
ACB, let CD be joined. Ibid, xvi, Join FC, and 1C; and 
produce ACG. 1825 J. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 686 
Describe a circle, cutting the ellipsis in the four points k, 
], m, n; join k, J, and m, n. 1885 Leudesdoiif Cremona's 
Prof. Good:. 72 The straight line which joins a pair of 
corresponding points. ^ 

2 . To put or bring into close contact, cause to 

touch each other. To join hands: see 19. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dcthc Blaunchc 393 A whelpe . . Hylde doun 
hyshede and ioyned hyserys. CX450 Merlin 333 Kyngc Boors 
. . ioyned his feet and lept vpon the deed bodyes of men . . 
that he hadde slain. 1552 Hulokt, Ioyne Iyppes, collabello . 
1609 Bible (Douay) Num. xxii. 25 The asse v ioynedber- 
selfe close to the wal, and brused the footc of him that ridde. 
266a R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § 85. 115 Aiwa yes ready to 
join my shoulder unto him that is ready to fall. 1717 PcH’E 
Eloisa 349 O’er the pale marble shall they join their heads. 

3 . To put together, combine, unite (immaterial 
things, or one ’with or to another or a person). 

1340 Aycnb. 24 7 pe yef of wysdom . , j>et is alsuo 
y-goyned to god. c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. pr. vb 43 (Camb. 
MS.) The yiftes of fortune .. neyther they ne Ioignen hem 
nat alwey to goode men, ne niakyn hem alwey goodc to 
whom they ben I-ioigned. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. cxxxiii, 
Lat wisedom ay vnto thy will be Iunyt. 2553 T. Wilson 
Rhct. (15B0J 169 When we have learned usual and accustom* 
able wordes to set forthc our meanyng, wee ought to ioyne 
theta together in apt order, 1560 Daus tr. Slcidancs 
Comm. 247 b, That they .. may ioyne theyr prayers with 
his, that is, with God and religion. 1604 E. G[rimstone) 
tr. D' Acosta's Hist. hid. in. xxii. 1S7 By reason of continual! 
moisture ioyned to the hcate of the burning Zone, a 16s 6 
Bacon New At/. z§ That King also still desiring to joyn 
Humanity and Policy together. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
11. xxxiii. § 28 Two Ideas that they have been accustom'd 
so to join in their minds as to substitute one for the other. 
1882 Hinsdale Garfield Hf Edttc. it. 248 The disaster that 
may be brought upon us by ignorance and vice in the citizen 
when joined to corruption and fraud in the suffrage. 
f 4 . To put (something) to another thing or 
things, so as to increase the amount or number; to 
add, annex ; to add in contribution. Obs. 

i$..E. E. A Hit. P. A. ioo3 $ct Ioyned Iohan be crysolyh 
pe seveube eemme in fundament. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. <Je 
W. 1531) 1 b, Ioynynge also therto the goostly exercyse 
and experyence of holy fathers. 2585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. u. ix. 42 b, Terpandre the famous Musi lion, 
which ioined the^ seventh string to the quadricord. 1620 
S 11 Aits. T emp. 1. ii. 23X Who, with a Charme ioynd to their 
suffred labour I haue left asleep. 2645 Ussher Body Dio. 
(1647) 4 IX Those five other Sacraments .. joyned by the 
Papists, are superfluous. 1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. to 
Ld. Dorset, Obsolete Words may then be laudably reviv’d - . 
when their Obscurity is taken away, by joyning other Words 
to them, which clear the Sense. 1709 Porii Ess. Crit. 346 
While expletives their feeble aid do join. 

5 . To bring or put (persons, troops, etc.) into 
one body or company; to unite, combine. To 
join forces, fig. to combine efforts. 

3560 Daus tr.. Slcidatte's Comm. 224 b, That he myghte 
ioyne the munition of hys brother, .and hys ownc to geiner. 
1596 Dalrymi’LE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vui. 60 Tha con- 
clude, and propones to June thair forces against the Erie 
Douglas. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 342 His first.. is 
to joyne forces, and make up his defects of pollicy . . by 
partaking in anothers projects. ^ 27x5 Vanbrugh Country 
Ho. i.Wks. (Rtldg.) 462/2 Let's join companies. 1748 Anson's 
Voy . il xi. 256 All the ships being joined, the Commodore 
made a signal to speak with their Commanders. 

y b. rejl. To attach oneself to, associate oneself 
with , or go into the company of\ to go up to. Obs. 

23.. K. Alis. 4030 He a knyght of Grece slowgh..And 
joined him us among.. 1382 Wycuf Acts viii. 29 Come to, 
and ioyne thee, to this chare. <7x400-50 Alexander 3284 
He . . Ioynes him to Iosaphat : full ioyles he rydes. 1600 
E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 267 Seeing these men.. to flie,.. 
and to ioine themselves with the Governors his adversaries. 
x6xx Bible Acts viii. 29 Then the Spirit saide vnto Philip, 
Goe neere, and ioyne thy selfe to this chareL [So xB8x (R.V.).] 

6, To link or unite (persons, etc. together, or 
one with or to another) in marriage, friendship, or 
any kind of association, alliance, or relationship ; 
to unite, associate, ally. 

1297 R, Glouc (Rolls) 7257 Normandie boru be king & 
born be queue engelond lioyned were >o kundeliche as in 
onemonnes hond. 1340 Ay end. 88 pis loue and bis wylnynge 
bet ioyneb and oneb zuo be herte to god. 1362 Langl. P. 
PI. A. 11. 106 An 3ifbe Iustise wol Iugge hire to be Ioynet 
with Fals, be-war of be weddyng. a 2548 Hall Citron., 

Hen. V 65 Any waie or ineane by the whiche he might recon- 
cile and ioyne in amitee the twoo greate and mightie kynges 
of Englande and of Fraunce. 2548-9 (Mar.) lih.Com. Prayer, 
Mairimotiy, We are gathered together . . to ioyne together 
this man and this woman in holy matrimonie. 1611 Bible 
Matt. xix. 6 What therefore God hath joyned together, let 
, not man put asunder. .1678 Wan ley IVond. Lit. World 
I v. i. § 96. 468/r He was joined Emperour with his Father in 
his Fathers life-time. 2739 Young Revenge iv. 2. Wks. 2757 
II. 166 Life is the. desart, life the solitude; Death joins us 
to the great majority. 2844 Lingard AnglaSax. Clt. { 1858) 
II. xii. 226 With these learned foreigners, the king joined 
four Anglo-Saxons. 

t b. refl. To unite, associate, or ally oneself 
{with, to ) ; to enter into alliance. Obs. 

x 535 Covkrdale Exod. i. 10 Yf there shulde ryse vp eny 
warre agaynst vs, they might ioyne them selues also vnto 
oure enemies, a 1548 Hall C/trou., Hen. IV 8 The best 
fclowe and companion that a man in aduersitie can associat 
or ioyne himself withal. i6xx Bible Luke xv. 15 He went 
and ioyned himselfe to a Citizen of that Countrey. 2642 


Rogers Naavian xi Prone to joyne themselves purchasers 
with God, in this great worke. 

U. intr. To come or be put together in any 
kind of connexion physical or immaterial. 

7 . To come or be brought into material contact 
or connexion ; to become connected or fastened 
together ; to combine, unite physically. 

c 1330 Arth. it- ilcrl. 5426 Alle the other com after the 
Ioinantl hi hond to and to. 1481 Caxton tlfyrr. l xviL ei 
Therfore behoueth us to Ioyne to the erthe. 2530 Paisce 
592/2 The ryver of Tames begynnetb where Tame and Y$e 
ioyne togyther. 1593 Skaks. 3 Hen. PI, il i. 29 See, see, 
they ioyne, embrace, and .seeme to kissc. 1625 G. Sandvs 
Trav. 301 Long taild (being thicke where it joynes to the 
body). 163* J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eramena 250 Two 
timber-beams, joyning angle- wise under it. 2639 T, Brugis 
tr. Camus' Mor. Reiat. 308 All he could doe, was to nuke 
the Serpents head joyne to the tayle, I nieane, make the first 
day of the ycarc touch the. last without borrowing. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 6 In twisting into a thread they joyn, and 
lie so close together, as to lose their own, and destroy each 
others particular reflections.. X774 GoLosat. hat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 398 The female joins with the male, as is asserted, more 
humano , and once in two years feels the accesses of desire, 
1828 DTsrakli Chas. I, I. iv. 90. Parallel lines can no more 
join together in politics than in geometry. Mod. collo q. 
I tried to fit the pieces together, but they wouldn't join. 

8. (Expressing the resulting condition.) To be in 
contact ; to be contiguous or adjacent ; to adjoin. 
f Const, to, upon, with. 

c 1325 Coer dc L. 4082 Under the brygge there is a swyke, 
Corven clos, joynand queyntlyke. c 1350 Will. Pahrne 
751 pat preui plcyng place.. Ioyned wel iustly to meiiors 
chamber. 0x374 Chaucer Troylus v. 813 Here browes 
loynedeu y-fe.re. 1387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 307 
pey haveb prittene cclles . . bote bey joyneb al to gidres. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vl 22 Araby. .ioynes apon Ydumee. 
1480 Caxton Dcscr. Brit. 21 Cornewayle is in euglond 
and ioyneth to deuenshire. 1526 Tindall Acts xviil 7 
Iustus . . whose bouse ioyned hatde to the.smagoge. 15S5 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Poy. it. xiii. 47 Two sides 
are washed by the sea, and the thyrd ioyneth vnto the 
firme land. 163a Lithcow Trav. 24 Whose breadth is 
narrow, and where it joyneth with both seas, it is hut 
sixty miles. 1781 S. A. Peters Hist. Conn. 164 The houses 
are.. well built, but, as I have observed in general of the 
towns on Connecticut, do not join, ’ 2796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 443 It joins to the sea on the east side of the island. 
Mod. On the side where the two gardens join. 

9 . Of non-physical contact : t a * T° come 
close together in time ; to follow or precede some- 
thing else immediately. Obs. b. To come together 
or exist together, in operation, as associated quali- 
ties, etc. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 21882 The last Ioy of ioiy mea Ioynys 
with sorow. 1593 Q. Eliz. tr. Booth. U. meL vi 37 0 grevous 
hap whan wicked Sword To cruel Venom Jomgnes. *039 
S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 53 The condition 
of a souldiour, and that of a merchant are not used to 
joyne together. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, iv, 7x3 J hree 
flashes of blue Light’ning gave the sign Of Coy’nants broke, 
three peals of Thunder join. 1709 Pope Ess. Cnl. 3 61 
Where Denham's strength and Waller’s sweetness join [rune 
line). 1850 Tennyson In Menu xxxvi, Tho’ truths in man- 
hood darkly join. . ir 

10 . F a* To attach oneself to, associate oneselt 
with (= 5 b). Obs. b. Of two or more: To come 
together, come into company. 

a 1375 Joseph A rim. 407 Hiderward he ioynes, With svxti 
bousent. .of clene men of Armes, And Fifti bousend lot-men. 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 522 His comaundment to kepe sno mi 
course held, and Ioynet by Iason iustly to sit. a 2540 
Citron., Hen. P 50 His horsmeu. .to ioyne with him a S a ”V 
the rereward of Fraunce. x6oo E. Blount tr. 

255 That such as followed the kings partie.. might 101 
with them. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. il 87 Philip joyn a 
him and askt him, If he understood what he read. 17 
Phillips, To Joyn, to . . come together, 10 a S re ®* , JJ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviil. IV. 235 These orders had 
given before it was known at Versailles that the Dutch 
English fleets had joined. . . . t 

t il. Astro/. To come into conjunction. Al 
pass. To be in conjunction. See Conjunction 3. 

CX39X Chaucer Astro l. il § 4 And that he be aa ^*' 
grad ne combust, ne ioigned with no shrewe in ^ . 

signe. X509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx nr. (Percy ^oc.; 
Whan clere Diana joyned with Mercury, The crystal ) 
and assured firmament Were all depured. *»97 - ^ ‘ 

Pirg. Georg. 1. 460 Observe the starry Signs, Where S 
houses, and where Hermes joins. . „. . , 

12 . To come together or meet m conflict, 

engage in conflict, encounter. ? Obs . , 

13.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 97 O^er sum segg hym “ 

sum siker kny3t, To Ioyne wyth hym in lusting in j P , 
to lay. c 1400 Destr. Troy 12965 pat he ^^ht r > ^ , . • 
bat Orest & his ranke oste, To Ioyne with Engest , 
vniust werkes. 1530 Palsgr. 593/1 Thoughe he ue 
never so peryllous, I dare joyne with hym. I S Go u g, , * 
Sleidane*s Comm. 82 b, When both armies were sea y ' 
ioyne in battel. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, l lu J33 ^ 

you pray.. that our Armies ioyn not in a hot day. 

E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 289 The captame vnin & 
dexteritie to avoid e the shotte, ioyned with them t 
the prooe, and boorded the gallion. 2722-24 , 0 

Lock in. 29 Straight the three bands prepare »u 

13 . To enter into association or alliance, to coat 

bine in action or purpose (« 6 b). . t 

*3- -H. E. A Hit. P. B. 726 Schal |ay falle m ^ faug 
ober frekez wrost S: ioyne to her iuggement ner 
haue ? 1563 W1N3ET Four Scoir Tkre Quest. ” v»- e 
I. 136 We will nocht only nocht iwne with 30W g 
in rcligioun,..bot aluterlie fie 3our cumpanie. *5° .. y 
CASTER Positions v. (1887) 34» I do thinke that a J 
countveymen will ioyne with me, and allow tneir c 
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the vse, of their letter and penne, _ 16*3 Purchas Pilgrim * 
age (1614) 820 note, Negro-slaves . . ioynmg with the Indians, 
used to robbe the Spaniards. 1745 Col. Pec. Penmylv. V. 
S Their own security will oblige them to join with the 
enemy. 

b. with const. To associate oneself or take part 
in an action, or lo do something. 

_ 1560 Daus tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 39 Desyring them to 
ioyne with hym in disputation. *584 Powkll Lloyd’s 
Cambria izz The princes to ioine in their enterprise. 2673-5 
Comber Comp. Temple (1702J 36 The People vocally joyned 
in the Hymns and^ Psalms. 1711^ Steele Sped. No. 10 
F 2 He makes it his business to join in Conversation with 
Envious Men. 18x5 Shelley Demon 0/ World 1. 218 The 
elements of all that human thought Can frame of lovely or 
sublime, did join To rear the fabric of the fane. 1896 Lai u 
Times Ref. LXXIII. 6S9/2 He. .insisted that S. Lord., 
must join in the conveyance to him. 

c. also ahsol. to join in (the action being 
understood from the context). 

1785 Gouv. Morris Jn Sparks Life <$• Writings (1832) III. 
459 The government joins in and agrees to the depreciation. 
Mod. Some of them were singing. Presently other voices 
joined in. 

IH. traits. To form (a resulting whole) by the 
combination of parts. 

14 . To construct or compose (a whole) by put- 
ting parts together ; esp. to make (wooden furniture, 
etc.) in this way, as a Joiner (see also Joined 2). 
In quot. c 1400, To unite the edges of (a wound) in 
order to healing; in quot. c 1386, To compound (a 
word). Obs. exc. in phrases : see 21. 

c X340 Cursor lit. 21270 (Fairf) pc qufhjelis or ioyned with 
mam a dowle. 0386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 95 Cecile, 
as I writen fynde, Is ioyned by a manere conioynynge Of 
heuene and lia. a 1400-50 Alexander 4458 For iolite of 
Iupiter je ioyen vp templis. c 1400 Lauf ratio's Cirurg , : 34 
Brynge j> e parties of wounde togideris, hat it may be 
weel ioyned. 1530 Palsgr. 3x6/2 Joyned as a stole or any 
other thynge is by the joyners crafte. x6oo Shaks. A . Y. L . 
111. iii. 88 This fellow wil but ioyne you together, as they 
ioyne Wainscot. 

IV. irans. To come into contact, contiguity, 
company, or union with, cllipt . for join oneself to 
(5 disjoin to (10 a). 

15 . To come or go into local contact or associa- 
tion with ; to go to and accompany (a person) ; 
to come to and take up one’s post in (one’s regi- 
ment, ship, or the like). 

17x3 Steele En°lishm. No. 29. 186 A young Fellow joyns 
us from t'other End of the Room. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 11. 
xiv. 283 It would have been impossible.. to have prevented 
their joining us. 1793 Nelson 26 Jan. in _ Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) I. 298, I think tne Ship will be commissioned within 
a fortnight and I shall join her directly. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xli, I reported myself to the admiral, and joined my 
brig. 1838 Lytton Alice 1. iii, Then she joined her mother 
and Mrs. Leslie at breakfast. 1838 Th in wall Greece II. 
83 Here they seem to have been joined by other fugitives 
and soldiers of fortune. 

b. To associate or ally oneself with, attach 
oneself to, take part with (a person, party, 
etc.) ; to become a member or associate of (a 
society, staff of workers, etc.) ; to take part with 
another or others ill (an action). 

To join the { great or silent ) majority , to die: see 
Majority. 

1714 Gay Trivia m. 70 Injur’d Tenants Toyn the Hunters' 
Cries. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat . u. 41 Or, if a Court or Country’s 
made a job, Go drench a Pick-pocket, and join the Mob. 
1781 CowrER Hope 741 Rocks, groves, and streams, must 
join him in his praise. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 23 
I . .promise.. to join the other bishops in all that they shall 
decide in conformity with the canon law. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxiii. 164 He . . asked me whether I would join him 
in an ascent of the Dom. 1874 Green Short Hist. y. § x. 220 
The blind King of Bohemia, who had joined Philip’s army. 
Mod. Ten new members have joined the society. How 
long is it since he joined your staff? Many converts have 
joined the church. 

c. absol. (in sense a or b). 

1844 Lever T. Burke xxi. When do you join ?— where is 
your regiment? 1896 Daily News 28 Dec. 6/3 An old 
convict was brought in whilst we were there. He had only 
‘joined* that day. Mod. Is he a member of our society? 
When did he join ? 

16 . Of a thing : a. To become or he connected 
or continuous with (something else) ; b. to be 
adjacent to, to adjoin. 

_ 1703 Addison Dial. Medals (1727)82 The two hands that 
joyn one another are Emblems of Fidelity. 1837 Sir F. 
Palgrave Merck, If Friar (1844) 90 The bare- worn places 
join one another, all the grass between them is destroyed. 
1855 Tmyso.’i Brook 48, J chatter, chatter, as I flow To 
join the brimming river, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. viii. 57 
A rivulet . . was joined by the stream whose track I had 
purged. Mod. The Cherwell joins the Thames just below 
Oxford. His land joins mine. 

V. Phrases , trom prec. senses. 

+ 17 . To join action : To enter upon a debate 
or dispute. Obs. 

1588 Greene Pcrimedes D iij, Perymides hearing his wife 
to alledgc such bound reasons for Gamblers, thought to 
io>ne action with her in this manner. You resemble wife 
those subtill Lawyers, that onely alledgc that clause in 
their euidence, winch best serues for the proofe of their plea. 

18 . To join battle (formerly also the battle ) : to 
come together, as opposing forces, and begin 
a battle (cf. sense 1 a) ; to enter upon a battle, or 
(fig*) a contest of any kind. 

Vol. V. 


. X 45S Battle of St. Albans in Poston Lett. I. 332 They 
joynid batayle anon ; and Jt was done with inne di. houre. 
1539 Bible (Great) x Sam. iv. 2 When they ioyned y* battel, 
Israel was put to the worse. — 1 Kings xx. 29 In the vii. 
daye the battayic was ioyned. 1605 Camden Rem. 190 
That morning that he was to ioyne batteJl with Harold. 
1673 Leicester Antiq. Gt. Brit. 11. 11. iv. 122 Both Armies 
meet near the Town of Lincoln, and being putin order, joyn 
Battel. 1770 Langhokni: /Y n?<m.7t (1879) I. 29/2 After the 
battle was joined, [he] routed his army, and took his city. 
1893 R. Williams in Traill Soc. Eng . I. L 33 When two 
armies were on the point of joining battle. 

+ b. inlr. said of the battle. Obs. 

C1650 Earles of Chester 182 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 280 
Vpon the p/aine before the towns, the battel! Ioyned 
couragiouslye. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 10S On the rough 
edge of battel ere it joyn’d. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 
382 Legions in the Field their Front. display. -Before the 
Battel joins, zjoa Rout; Tamerl. 1. i. 396 The tumuk of 
the Battle That hastes to joyn. 

19 . To join hands (from 2) : a. lit. (a) To fold 
or clasp one’s hands together ; (£) of two persons. 
To grasp each the hand of the other, in token of 
amity, or spec, of marriage ; if) of a third person 
{e. g. the priest officiating at marriage). To cause 
two pei sons to grasp each others hand. 

1513 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 761 Eche forgave 
other, and ioyned their hands together, when.. their hartes 
were farre a sunder. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bit. Com. Prayer , 
Matrimony , Then shal the prieste ioyne theyrryght handes 
together, and say : Those whome god hath ioyned together : 
let no man put a sundre. 1595 Shaks. John 11. j. 532 If 
thou be pleas’d withall, Command thy sonne and daughter 
to ioyne hands. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 532 His 
hands ioyned in a praying gesture. . 18x7 Coleridge Sibyl. 
Leaves , Three Graves , When the Vicar joined their hands. 
a 1835 Mrs Hf.mans Tubal Cain 50 And men.. In friendship 
joined their hands. 186 x J. Edmond Children's Church 
at Home iv. 60 The bridegroom and bride joined hands. 

b. fig. (j. hands, j. hand in hand ) : To associate, 
to combine in some action or enterprise ; to enter 
into alliance for some particular end. 

1598 Florio Ital. Diet. Ep. Ded. 1 May it please your 
Honors to ioyne hand in hand. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
626 Most part of Graecia . . readie to have rebelled and 
ioyned hands with the Christians. 1713 S. Pycroft Brief 
Enq. Freedhink. 35 The former argue.. The latter urge. .So 
that one woti'd think they had join'd Hands. . 1886 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton P. Carezu xx, A banker . . who joins hands 
with the lawyer in his ruin of thousands. 

20 . To join issue (f join in issue) : see Issue 
sb. 13. Also elliptically to join. 

263a Massinger City Madam in. ii, There Sir I joyn with 
you. A due decorum must be kept, the Court Distinguished 
from the City. 

21 . With various objects, expressing the result 
or the nature of the joining : as lo join + affinity , 
company, concert , + encounter, + unity, etc. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 13831 The coniunctoun vniust is Xoynit 
vs betwene. 1593 Tell- Troth's N. Y. Gift 8 To joyne 
unity with the whole world.. x6xi Bible 2 Citron, xviii. x 
lehoshaphat .. iovned afnnitie with Ahab, 163a Lithcow 
Trav. viii. 364 Who intending lo visit Fez, joyned company 
with me. X738 Wesley Ps. civ. iv. x, ’Till with my Song 
the list’ning World loin Concert. 1859 Reeve Brittany 
235 At Sl NIalo, we joined company, quite accidentally. 

+ Join, vP Obs. [Aphetic for ajoyne (Adjoin 
v. TI), for Enjoin.] 

1 . trails . To enjoin or impose (penance, a task, 
etc.) upon a person. Const, to (the person), or 
with simple dative. = Enjoin 2. 

1303 R.BRUNNE/frt/nf/. Synne 11782 BIclyche in penaunce 
for to do AUe hut he ioyneJ> j> e vnto. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) VI I. 291. c X440 Jacob’s Well xi 2 pat makyth a man 
no3t gladly to do penaunce hut he preest ioyneth hym. 1548 
Tindale Obcd. Chr. Man Wks. (1573) 155 They ioyne them 
penaunce, as they call it. 

2 . To enjoin or charge (a person) to (the 
task), or with inf. or subord. clause; rarely with 
complement (quot. C1400). —Enjoin 2 c, e. 

13. . E. E.Allit. P. B. 877 Who Ioyned Je be Iostyse our 
iapez to blame, c 1400 Rom. Rose 2355 First, I ioigne the, 
here in penaunce,— That .. Thou set thy thought in thy 
loving To last withouten repenting. <1x450 A 'tit. de la 
Tour (1868) 52 And they that dede the dede were ioyned to 
penaunce. 1563 Lord J. Gray in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ». 
II. 273, I wolde I were the Queenes Confessor this Lent, 
that 1 might jotne her in pennaunce to forgeveand forget. 
1563 Homilies II. On Rogat. Week Hi, Remember . . your 
duetie of thankes., .Stil ioyne your selfe to continue in 
thankes geuinge. 

Hence f Joined ppl. a. 

c 1475 Partcnay 5145 To go and do ioyned pennaunce. 
Join-, the verb-stem used in combination, as in 
f join-hand sb Sf cursive handwriting. Joining- 
hand; whence + join-hand v. intr., to write 
‘join-hand* ; + join- work, work of joining, opera- 
tion of combining (obs.). 

<1x652 Brome Queen & Cone. iv. iii. Wks. 1873 H- 83, 

3. Girl. Pray shall I have a *Joyn*hand Copy next ? Enl. 
No child, you must not Joyn-hand yet. 27x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 7 ? x A little Boy. .told her, that he was to go 
into Join-hand on Thursday. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1S34) II. 75 'ike four elements .. by their different com- 
mixtures produce other secondary elements, .. which being 
mingled . . generate alt the grosser bodies ; . By this wonderful 
•join-work the stores of nature are supplied. 

Join able (chjornab’l), a. rare~°. fa. OF. 
jo ignoble, in 15 th c. joinn able, f. joindre to Join : 
see -able.] Capable of being joined. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 199/2 luneaby i 1c, jurgisilis. 


Joinant (d^oi’nant),^. Forms: 4-5 ioynant, 
5 ioyn(e)aunt, iunant, 9 joinant. [a. Y.joignant, 
pr. pple. (used adj.) of joindre to join : see -ant 1 .] 
+ 1 . Adjoining, adjacent : - Joining ppl. a . 2. Obs. 
_ c 2386 Chaucer /Culls T. 202 The gretc tour. .Was cuene 
ioynant to the gardyn'wai. 1447-8 Shilling ford Lett . 
S6 A cloyster joynaunt to the seidc Cathcdrall Churche. 

2 . Her. — Conjoined c. 

1828-40 Berry Encyct. Her. I. Gloss., Joinant, a term in 
Heraldry, which signifies the same as conjoined. 
Joinder (d^orndai). [a. F. joindre to Join, 
pres. inf. taken subst.] The act of joining ; con- 
junction, union. 

1601 Shaks. Tzvel. N. v. i. 160 A Contract of eternall 
bond of loue, Confirm'd by mutuall ioynder of your hands. 
1884 J. Skakman Hist. Swearing viii. 155 This incongruous 
and perfectly irrelevant joinder of words. 188/ S. D. 
Horton Silver Pound p. xi, The reason of this joinder of 
subjects is apparent. 

b. spec, in Lain, in various connexions : see quots. 
1607 Cowell Interpr., Ioynder is ihe coupling of two in 
a suite or action against another. X768 Blackstonk Comm. 
1 1 1, xxi. 315 Upon eithcrageueraljOr such a special demurrer, 
the opposite party avers it to be sufficient, which is called a 
joinder in demurrer, and then the parties are at issue in 
point of law. 1848 Wharton Lazo Lex., Joinder in action , 

. . Joinder in pleading. 1883 Ibid. (cd. 7) s.v. Parties , The 
Judicature Act, 1875, Ord. XVL, has made very’ full pro- 
visions as to the joinder of parties and the consequences of 
misjoinder and nonjoinder. . 1875 Rules Supreme Crt. xix. 
xxi, Such joinder of issue shall operate as a denial of every 
material allegation of facts. 

Joined (d^oind), ppl. aP [f. Join vP + -ed 1 .] 

1 . Put together, connected, combined, united, etc. : 
see the verb. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 199/2 Iuned, coniunctus. 1704 Addr. 
Canterbury 15 Aug. in Lond. Gaz.fko. 4047/2 The Joyn’d 
Forces of Your Majesty’s Enemies. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela IV. 201 Pointing to^ the Backs of three Chairs, 
which I had placed in a join’d J^ow. 1885 Athenxum 
21 Mar. 375/3 A new shorthand, with joined vowels. 

2 . Put together, as a whole; constructed hy 
joining the parts ; spec, of furniture, etc., Made by 
a joiner. ? Obs. Joined stool : see Joint-stool. 

*434 [see Joint-stool i]. 1520 Sir R. Elyot Wilt in 
T. Elyot's Gov. (1883) I. App. A. 312 A1 my beddyng and 
naprye . . , except my ioyned presse. 1560 Trinity Coll. 
Inv. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 361 Item three 
Joyned trusties vnder the highe table. Item a joynid Chare 
for the maister. 2588 Will in Trans. Cumb. 4 West. Arch. 
Soc. X. 41 One coverlett one blanckett and also one ioyned 
bedstead. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 62 In laying on the lack 
upon good ana fine joyned work thev fiequently spoil the 
joynts, edges, or corners of drawers of cabinets. 

6. That has joined, or become a member of, some 
society; received into membership. 

2849 C. Bronte Shirley viii. xio Praise God !..I'ma joined 
Methody ! 1889 Tablet 2 Nov. 691 A ‘joined member’ of 
the Wesleyan Society. 

+ Joined, ppl. a. 2 : see Join vP, to enjoin. 
Joiner (d3ornDi), sb. Forms : 4-6 ioynour, 
-or, -or, (5 ionyowre, ionour, iunour), 5-7 
ioyner, (6 ioigner), 6-7 ioiner, 7-S joynor, 7- 
joiner. [ME. ioynour, a. AF. joignour, OF. 
joigneor, f. joigner to Join : subseq. conformed to 
agent-nouns in - or : see -oil, -EB 1 .] 

1 . One who joins, connects, unites: see Join v l. 

2483 Cath . Angl. 199/2 A Ionour, junctor,.. confedera tor. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. xm. viii, O ioyner of vertue and 
well of vnyte. <21619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. i. § 8 Some, 
Housewrights ; some, Shipwrights ; . . some, the loyners of 
^mailer workes. 1642 C. Vernon Cousid. Exc he q. 38 The two 
Deputy Chamberlaines, being Joyners of the Tallies. 

2 . A craftsman whose occupation it is to construct 
things by joining pieces of wood ; a worker in wood 
who does lighter and more ornamental work than 
that of a carpenter, as the construction of the furni- 
ture and fittings of a house, ship, etc. 

1386 Pat . Roll a Rich. II, 1. merab. 3. 10 Jar.., Joynour. 
2412-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy n. xi, For eche caruef and 
curious ioyner. 2428 E. E. Wills 82 Y be-quethe to Iohn 
Hcwet, Ioynour, in y cosy n .. rix. viij</. 1^23 Ad 14 <v 25 
Hen. VIII , c. 2 Vsing any of the mistenes .. of smithes, 
joigners. or coupars. 1563 Suute Archil. Aijb, En- 
broderers. Corners, loynars, Glassycrs. 1649 Fuller Just 
Man’s Fun- 23 Let . . the most exquisite Joyner make the 
coffin. 17x0 Tatter No. 252 r 4 What Method is to be 
taken to make Joiners and other Artificers get out of a 
House they have once entered. ^ 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 43 The workshops., of joiners and cabinet-makers. 

b. In possessive case, denoting tools used specially 
by joiners : see quot. 1875. Joiner s work : (a) the 
work or occupation of a joiner; ( 6 ) woodwork 
made by a joiner. 

1530 Palsgr. 234/2 loyners workc, mcnvsrrie. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb . j. § 199 Inclosing it with a Rail of 
Joiners Work. 1823 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 236 The 
joiner’s Bench ii composed of a platform or top, supported 
by four subitantial legs [etc.k 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 582 Rebates are also used for ornamenting mould- 
ings, and for many other purposes in joiners* work. 1874 
Micklethwaitf. Mod. Par. Churches 150 English joiners* 
work of the fifteenth century. 1875 KNIGHT Did. Meek. 
13x7/1 Joiner’s-chbd .. Joiner Vclamp .. Joiner s-gage .. 
Joiner's- plane. . ... 

3 . transj. A machine for doing various kinds of 
work in wood. 

1875 in Knight Did. Mech. _ _ t 

4 . Comb, joiner-work - joiners work : see 2 b. 

(In quot. iSjsyfjr.) 
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1562 in Our Eng. Home (i86x) x6x note, Buffet stoles 
of joyner worke. 1875 Lowell Wks. (1890) IV. 280 There 
is a passage, .that comes near being fine; but the far greater 
part is mere joiner-work. 1893 Earl Dunmoue Pamirs I. 
278, 1 admired all the joiner-work; the patterns .. were 
thoroughly Chinese. 

Hence Joi’ner v. inlr ., to d 6 the work of a joiner ; 
Joi-nering*, the work of a joiner, or a piece of this. 

1839 Carlyle Chartism x. 183 They are twenty-four 
millions, .weaving, delving, .joinering. 1884 d lanch. Exam. 
17 Nov. 5/2 [He] had a workshop wherein lie did carpen- 
tering and joinering. x883 Pall Mall G. 24 May 2/1 We 
found them busy joinering in a rooin in whichj save for 
uniform of the warder, there was nothing to indicate that 
the prisoners were not ordinary carpenters. 

Joinery (d^oi’nari). [f. Joined + -Y 3 : see -ert.] 

1. The art or occupation of a joiner ; the construc- 
tion of wooden furniture, fittings, etc. ; also cotter* 
such articles collectively ; things nmde by a joiner. 

s6;8 Moxon Mech. Excrc . iv. (1683) 1. 59 Joynery * lsan -^ rt 
Manual whereby several Pieces of Wood are so lilted and 
joyned together by straight Lines, Squares, Miters or any 
Bevel, that they shall seem oneintire Piece, c 1695 J. Miller 
Dcscr. New 3 7 i?rvC'(i843) 31 The trades of joinery, carpentry, 
masonry. 1794 Stedman Surinam (1813) II. xxviii. 347 
Chests, cupboards, lockers, and all sorts of joinery. 1879 
Cassells Techn . Educ. in. 183 The higher branches of 
joinery approach cabinet-making and wood-carving. 

2. transf and jig. Work analogous to that of a 
joiner ; the process or product of joining or fitting 
parts together. 

1774 Burke Sp. Awer. Taxation Wks. 1880 I. 425 Lord 
Chatham . . made an administration, checkered and 
speckled; he put together a piece of joinery, so crossly 
indented. x8j: 6 .Miss Mitford Village Ser. n. (4863) 3x7 
That hideous piece of female joinery, a patch-work coun- 
terpane. 1828 Carlylf. Misc., Goethe (1872) I. 186 Mind. . 
reasoned of as. .some curious piece oflogical joinery. 

3. attrib. 

1727 Bradley Pam. Diet, s, v. Frames , Wooden Joinery 
Work of a triangular Form. 1875 Carpentry .5- Join. 10 6 
Gloucester, in which town were then steam joinery works. 

Join-hand: see Join-. 

Joining (d^ormi]), vbl. sb. [f. Join vj + -ing*.] 

1, The action of the verb Join, or the fact of being 
joined, a. Connexion, combination, union. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvr. xix. (Bodl. MS.) 172 
b Jx Glew .. is good to Ioynynge of schippis. 1540 Act 32 
Hen. VIII, c. 30 § 1 Ioynyng of issues, and other plead- 
ynges. 1620 X. Granger Div. Logike xjS Syntxxis is a 
part of Grammar, that teacheth the true joymng of words 
together. 1726 Leoni A Iberti 's A rehi 1. 1. 9/2 The joyning 
of those two Arches, intersecting each other, makes an Angle. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocracy Wks. (Bohn) II. 77 
Time and law have made the joining and moulding perfect 

b. The action of coming together in conflict; 
engagement, encounter. Also joining of battle. 

C1400 Rowland $ O. 454 Thies kene knyghtis to-gedir 
gan glide,. . theyre Ioynynge was so harde that tyde. 1549 
Compl, Scot. To Rdr. 14 Befor the iunvng of aue battel. 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 352 That his souldiers 
should in the first ioyning with the enemie sing certaine 
Hymnes. 1618 Bolton Floras 11. vi. (1636) 96 An huge 
earthquake at the joyning of the battels.. had forewarned 
our rash General of the event 

c. The occupation or work of a joiner ; joinery. 

1680 Moxon Mcch.Excrc.x L § 3 (1683) I. 193 The Office 

of Smoothing Plains in Joyning and Carpentry. 

2. quasi-cuncr. a. An instance of such action or 
state ; the place where two things or parts of some- 
thing join or are joined ; a junction, joint. 

1383 Wyclif Col. ii. 19 Althe body by bondis and ioyn- 
yngis to gidere vndirmynistrid and maad. 1483 Cath . 
A ngl. 199/2 A lunynge, com/ages, compago , iunctura. 
1530 PALSGR.235/1 Ioyning of hordes, joincturc. x6xi Bible 
1 Chron. xxii. 3 Dauid prepared yron .. for the nailes for 
the doores of the gates, and for the ioynings. 1764 Reid 
Inquiry vi. § 22 (1801) 395 In the steeple.. the joinings of 
the stones are clearly perceptible. 1839 Gullick &: Times 
Paint. 149 These joinings are unavoidable : these divisions 
. .are among the tests of fresco painting properly so called. 

b. Something that joins or connects two things ; 
a piece forming a junction. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame iil 97 Eke the halle and euery 
boure, Wythouten peces or ioynynges. 18x6 Kirby 8c Sr. 
Entomol. (1843) J-. 424 Each group connected with those 
next it by slight joinings of wax. 

3. attrib . or Comb., as joining-place (in quot. 
= place for joining battle) ; •[ joining-work = 
joiner s work ; see Joiner 2 b. 

15x3 Douglas FEncis x. viii. 47 Formast he bownys to 
the ioynyng place. 1562 Richmond Wills $* I no . (Surtees 
4853) 162 One counter of joynyng work. 

Joining', pfl. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] 

1. That joins ; connecting, uniting, etc. 

1483 Cath. Ansi. 199/2 lunynge, coniungens. <11631 
Donne Poems (1650) 60 Our hopes joyning blisse. Z885 
LeudesdorF Cremona's Proj. Geont. 13 Produce the joining 
line to cut 01 in P. 

2. Adjoining, adjacent, contiguous : see Join v. S. 
£?ow rare or Obs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1962 ( Ariadne ) The tour . . Was 
Ioynyngeiu the wal to a foreyne. 1530-77 H. Rhodes Bk. 
Hurture in B a lees Bh. 67 Other that syt ioyning by them. 
16x6 Marlowe's Faust. 1228, 1 have a castle joining near these 
woods. 1747 Mrs. Delany Life <$■ Corn (1S61) II. 473 A 
pretty field.. joining to my garden. 1858 . Hawthorne Fr. 
$ It. Jmls. (1872) 1. 10 The Tuileries joining to the Louvre. 

t Joining-hand. Obs. [f. prec. sb. or adj. + 
Hand sb. 16 . j Handwriting in which the successive 
letters of each word are joined ; cursive waiting. 


1583 Hollydand CautpodiFior ^ 339 First I will write you, 

A, b, c, Then syllables : Then ioyning hande. 1613 Brinsley 
Lud. Lit . 31 Vndcr them both a line or two of ioyning 
hand. 1809-12 Mar. Edgeworth Mad. de Fleury xi, The 
youngest, .had but just begun to learn joining-hand. 

4 Jorningly, adv. Obs. [f. Joining ppl. a. + 
-LV -.] Jn the way of junclion or connexion, jointly, 
unitedly ; in the way of contiguity, adjacently. 

CX430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhode 11. xvii. (1869) 8x Hadde j not • 
yit lemed that thou and Rude entendement weren oon ioyn- 
lngeliche [F. conioynctement]. 1562 J. Hey wood Prov. ,y 
Epigr. (1867) 09 We two_ hauyng.. Dwelt wall to wall, so 
ioygninglie That whispering soundeth ihiough wclny. j 

f Jornpee, joynpee, adv. Obs. rare—K [a. F. 1 
joint joined + pi£,pied foot.] With the feel joined 
or put close together. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. ix, (1869) 180, I strogle and 
lepe diches joynpee [to piez ioincts). 

Join stool ( joyne stoolc ) : see Joint-stool. 
Joint (d^oint), sb. Forms : 3-7 ioynt, 4-6 
ioynte, iointo, (ioynct(e, 5 geynt(t)e, iuynt, 
iunte, iontc, yonte, yuncte, 6-7 ioinct, ioint, 

7 jonefc, S Sc. junt), 7 - joint, [a. OV. joint and 
jointe , sb. use of joint , -te (:— L. jttne/u/n, jtnicta), 
pa. pple. of joindre to join.] 

I. The place or part at which two things or 
parts are joined or fitted together; a junction. 

1. An arrangement, structure, or mechanism in an 
animal body, whereby two bones (or corresponding 
parts of an invertebrate animal) are fitted together, 
either rigidly, or (asp.) so as to move upon one 
another ; an articulation. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 1S6/42. Euerech Ioynt and senue. 
1388 Wyclif Dan. x. x6 My ioynctis ben vnknit. CX400 
L an frauds Cirurg. ig In bringyng to her placis ioyntis £>at 
ben oute. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv>. 227 Tho 
men whych haue the ncke^ wel dystyncted byjiisyontes. 
£■1460 Townclcy My st. xxiiL 307 It will breke ilk ionle in 
hym. 1553 Eden Treat . Net ve lud. (Arb.) 15 There be 
some men which thincke that Elephantes haue no ioyntes 
in theyr legges. 1582 Stanyhurst sEneis in. (Arb.) 75 A 
cold sweat saltish through my ioynctes fiercely dyd enter. 
>593 Shaks. Rich. II, 111. iii. 75 How dare thy loynts forget 
To pay their awfull dutie to our presence ? 1665 Manley 
Grotius' Low C. IVarres 299 For avoiding the Gout, and 
other pains of the Joynts. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 
IIL 34/1 The Joynt of the Wrist. 1873 Mivart .£&///. Anat. 
ii. 23 The contiguous surfaces of suen movable bones form 
the joints. 

2. Phr. Out of joint, a. lit . Said of a bone 
displaced from its articulation with another; dis- 
located ; also of the part or member affected. 

To put any one's nose out of joint : see Nose. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 215 He .. is lame, o[>er his leg 
out of ioynte. c 1400 Lanfrauc’s Cirurg. 62 Whanne .. j>c 
boon .. is to-broke ntwo and dislocate--J>at is to seie out 
of ioynte. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xxil».) 14 All my bones are 
out of ioynt. *11586 Sidney Arcadia il 109 Had her 
shoulder put out of joinct. 1652 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 3 
It helpeth to strengthen the members that be out of Joynt. 
17x2 Aruuthnot John Bull ill. x. He had like to have shook 
his shoulder out of joint. 

b. fig. Disordered, perverted, out of order, dis- 
organized. (Said of things, conditions, etc. ; 
formerly also of persons in relation to conduct.) 

1415 Hocclcve To Sir J. Oldcastle 200 Thow haast been 
out of ioynt al to longe. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 766 They might peradventure bring the matter so 
farre out of ioynt, that it should never be brought in frame 
againe. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 1B8 The time is out of 
ioynt : Oh cursed spight, That euer I was borne to set it 
right. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 133 All things here 
are out of joint. iSti Lowell Pofe Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 18 
The loyalty of everybody both in politics and in religion 
bad been put out of joint. 

3. A part of the stem of a plant from which a leaf 
or branch grows (esp. when thickened, as in grasses, 
so as to resemble a knee- or elbow-joint) ; a node. 

1523 Fitzkerb. Husb. § 138 Sc that it haue a good knot 
or ioynte and an euen. 1552 Huloet, Ioynt of a cane, 
rede, slrawe, or suche lyke, genicnlum, nodus. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 84/2 The knot or joynt from whence 
a years growth proceeds. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 

105 Its Leafs 3re small, and corae out at its Joints. 1863 
Fr. A. Kemble Rcsid. in Georgia 87 From each of the 
notches or joints of the recumbent cane. 1866 Trcas. Bot. 
516 Jz G[alcof>sis\ Tetrahit . . is well marked by its hispid 
stem, which is singularly swollen beneath the joints. 

4. That wherein or whereby two component 
members or elements of an artificial structure or 
mechanism are joined or fitted together, either so 
as to be rigidly fixed (as e.g. bricks, stones/ pieces 
of timber, lails, lengths of pipe, etc.), of so that 
one can move upon the other while still remaining 
connected with it (as in a hinge, pivot, swivel). 

Universal joint, a contrivance by which one of two con- 
nected parts of a machine is made capable of moving freely 
! in any direction with respect to the other. 

0x420 S. Etheldrcd 7x8 in Horstm. Altcngl . Leg. (1881) 

298 pat ston was welt ygraue euery geyntte. CX440 Prontp. 
Parv. 264/2 Ioynte, or knytty[n]ge to-gedur, what so they 
be, compago. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-W dicker 590/46 Juiictura , 
a Juynt. 1550 CJturchw. Acc. St. Mich., Comhill , For 
new joynts and ij cramps to Mr. Machyns pewe dore. X589 
Nashe Pasq. 4 Marjorius 9 The ioyntes of that house 
begin to gape. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 876 Stones 
- • so cunningly layed that one could not see the ioints. 
1703 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 51 Let Care be taken that 
Bricks be not laid Joynt on Joynt. 1831 Brewster Nat. 
Magic xL (1833) 275 The part.. to which the quadrants are 


attached, moves on a joint. 1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terns 
463 The universal joint is of great use for oinveymg angular 
motion when it can be applied in couplings. 1834 W. C, 
Smith Kildrostan 1. iii. 174 There is no armour but it 
has its joints, And where the joints are there the arrow 
sticks. 1893 Law Times XCV. 62/2 The joints of the 
pipes were not properly cemented. 

b. To break joint', see Bukak z>, 31 . f Breaking 
joint, an arrangement of bricks, stones, timbers, tic. 
in which the joints are not continuous (obs.). 

x 663 Gerbier Counsel 44 That the Hording be wish 
breaking Joynts. x8$6 Olmsted Slave States 666 Planting 
is done by laying the cuttings. -three always together, with 
the eyes of each a little removed from those of the others— 
that is, all ‘ breaking joints'. 

5. (Scot. A ciack or fissure intersecting a mass of 
rock ; usually occurring in sets of parallel planes, 
dividing the mass into more or less regular blocks. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 611 The Bactrian Enicrauds..be 
in chinks and ioints (as it were) of rocks in the sex 1761 
Catcott Treat. Deluge 111. (1768) 306 The tops of rocks 
and sumtmts of the highest mountains are sometimes divided 
by joints into separate pieces. 1833 Lyell Trine. Geol. 
Gloss. s.v., The partings which divide columnar basalt into 
prisms are joints. iZZz Geikic Text-bh. Geol. iv. ir. 501 
All rocks are traversed more or less distinctly by vertical, 
or highly inclined planes termed Joints. 

*j* G. A connecting point ol time. Obs. rare. 
*xx633 j\Iede Whs. (1672) 535 To shew the connexion of 
that vision of the book with the joynt which begins the 
seventh Trumpet, a 16 79 T. Goodwin Knosvl. Father 4- 
Son in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. ciL 24, I note these 
several joints of time, because the Scripture notes them. 

II. One of the parts or sections by the longi- 
tudinal union of which a body is made up. 

7. A portion of an animal or plant body connected 
with another portion by a joint or articulation 
(sec 1 - 3 ) ; esp. such a portion or section of a limb, 
or of the stem of a plant, an internode. 

2377 Langl. P. PL B. xvii. 175 pe paume hath powere to 
put oute alle ioyntes, And to vnfolde J>e folden fuste. 
c 1420 Pallcui. on Husb. v. 162 Kitte out a ioynt of reed, 
and in the side Therof let make an hole, c 1420 St. Ethel, 
dred 880 in Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. (1881) 302 pat ston was 
v-shape as mete for hurre body..J>at no geynie of hurre 
body lay perinne amys. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v. 233, 
I haue with exact view perus’d thee Hector, And quoted 
ioynt by ioynt. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Past. it. 45 Of seven 
smooth Joints a mellow Pipe I have. 1828 Stark Elen:. 
Nat. Hist . II. 303 Antenna: short, of nine joints. X869 
Huxley Phys. i. (ed. 3) 7 The several joints of the fingers 
and toes have the common denomination of phalanges . , 

8 . spec. One of the portions into which a carcass 
is divided by the butcher, consisting of one or more 
bones (e. g. that of the leg or shoulder) with the 
meat thereon ; esp. as cooked and ser\ed at table. 

X576 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1587) 40 An olde frutedish is 
bigge ynough to hold a ioynte of meate. 1592 Nashe 
P. Pcnilessc (ed. a) 21 There being one ioynt of tlesh on the 
table. 1617 Moryson I tin. in. 115 They serve small peeces 
of flesh (not whole joints as with us). 1726 Swift Gulliver 
in. ii, The joints that were served to his majesty s table. 
1883 Mattieu Williams in Knoxvlcdge xx May 274 A single 
wing rib, or other joiut of three to five pounds weight, 
f 9. gen. A portion, ‘article’, item. Obs. rare. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5093 Y rede we J >anke 
hym of euery poynt, Syn we may nat Jorbere pe lest Joynt. 

III. Something constructed with a joint or joints. 
1 10. (app.) A snuff-box (with a hinged lid). Obs. 
c 1701 Cibber Love makes Man ul iii, Sir, I have lost 

my Snuff-box. .. I’ll go to Paris, split me .. They make the 
best joynts in Europe there. , 

11. Betting slang. An outside bookmaker s para- 
phernalia of list-frame, umbrella, etc., some of which 
are joined together in movable pieces. 

1899 Daily News 15 Mar. 5/5 It was positively ridiculous 
to see the police knocking down bookmakers’ ‘jomf5 every 
time the inspector came round, and looking passively on all 
the rest of the time. 


IV. f!2. = Jointure 4 . Obs. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburgc 1. 1900 Whiche place was 
gyuen to her Ioynt and dowry By Tombert her husbande. 
Ibid. 1951 Whiche (as afore is sayd) was her Ioynt and 
dowry. ^ . , 

_ I 4 13. A coming together, meeting ; the action 01 
joining battle ; attack, onset. Obs. 

c *S4° tr. Pol. Virg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 63 At 
the first ioncte [L. in primo congress ti] many fell on doiu 
sides. 

14. slang or colloq. (chiefly U. -S'-) A partneisnip 
or union, or a place of meeting or resort, esp. ol 
persons engaged in some illicit occupation ; spec. 
(in America) a place illegally kept (usually by 
Chinese) for opium-smoking, an opium-den; also 
applied to illicit drinking-saloons. 

. *883 Harpers Mag. Nov. 945/1, 1 have .. smoked opium 
m every joint in America. 1885 Homilct . Rev. Aug. j 79 
A few months since the police made a raid on a i° j . 
No. 44 Clinton Place, and found seven men there smo 'J o 
the drug. 1885 Daily TcL 18 Aug. 3/2 (Farmer) This class 
of thieves, when they agree on a partnership or jom , 
the slang phrase is, work one for the other a 


1887 Lippincott's Mag . (U.S.j Aug. 290 The student, P 
reaching his * joint as the club is called, hurriedly bo 
a few mouthfuls of breakfast and swallows a cup 01 c 


1899 Rowntree & Sherwell Temperance 

There were from sixty to eighty * joints’ (x. e - illicit q 

places) in the citj-. . ... 

V. 15 . attrib . and Comb., as (in sense }} J 0l f ' 
adhesion, - disease , -pain, - stiffening ; jotnl-ltU, 
- racking adjs. ; (in sense 4) joint-collar, ‘CM, 
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- maker , - making , -//«, -splice, - strip , - lest ; joint- 
bedded a. (Masonry), of a stone : placed so that 
its natural bed (or horizontal surface) forms a 
vertical joint of the work; distinguished from 
face-bedded , in which the horizontal surface is 
made to form the face of the work; joint- 
chair (Railways), a chair (see Chair sb. 12) 
supporting the rails at a joint ; joint-coupling, 
i a form of universal joint for coupling sections of 
shafting ’ (Knight) ; joint-evil, a name of Ele- 
phantiasis nodosa; joint-file, a small die of circular 
section, used for dressing the holes in hinge-joints ; 
joint-fir, a name for plants of the N.O. Gnetacex ; 
joint-hinge, the same as a strap-hinge ; joint-ill 
(see quot.) ; joint-oil, the secretion which lubri- 
cates the joints between the bones, synovia ; joint- 
pipe, a small section of gas- or steam-pipe, forming 
a connexion betweeii two lengths of pipe ; joint- 
pliers, a small kind of pliers used by watchmakers 
and mathematical instrument makers ; joint-rule, 
a rule made of pieces jointed or hinged together so 
as to fold up ; joint-saw, a saw with, a curved 
working face, used in making the joints of com- 
passes and the like; f joint-sick a. } diseased in 
the joints; so f joint-sickness, disease of the 
joints ; gout; joint-Bnoiko— glass- s/uthe (see Glass 
sbl 1 16); + joint-sponge, a morbid spongy concre- 
tion in the joints (obs.) ; joint-water, synovia 
( = joint-oil ') ; esp. a flux of this in diseases of the 
joints ; joint-wire, tubular wire, used for hinge- 
joints in watches, etc., a solid wire being passed 
through it to form the joint; joint- wood = 
J ointer 2 3 q. v. See also Joint-ache, -grass, etc. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst . Med. I. 381 The forcible breaking up 
of “joint* adhesions. 1883 Stonemason Jan., A great advan- 
tage is gained by working all string courses, cornices, and 
copings * “joint-bedded ' with the exception of quoins which 
should be placed on their natural bed. 1856 S. C. Brees 
Gloss. Terms 100 The chairs for receiving the ends of two 
rails are termed *joint, or double chairs. 1889 G. Findlay 
Eng. Railway 44 Up to the year 1847 the ends of the rails 
rested on joint chairs. 1680 Moxon Mcclt. Exerc. xi. § 7 
(1683) I. aoi The “Joynt-Coller is made of two Iron Cheeks 
..moving upon a Joint. 1897 Allbutt's Syst . Med. III. 
73 Neural arthritis comprises all *joint diseases which are 
the sequel of central or peripheral nerve-lesions.^ 1677 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. ii. (1683) I. 19 Put the * Joint-end 
of the Hinge into the Fire. 1669 13. Wellis (title) Trea- 
tise of the “Joint Evil. 1683 Tryon I Fay to Health xix. 
(1697} 419 Leprous Scabby Diseases, Joint-evils, and that 
which they call the Kings-Evil. 1744 Mitchell in Phil. 
Trans. XLIII. 144 Lepra Arabian, two Species of which 
are called, the Yaws, and the Joint-Evil. 1866 1 'reas. 
Bot . 538/1 Gnetacex. ("Joint Firs.) .. Small trees or creep- 
ing shrubs . . with jointed stems and branches. 1892 Dal- 
ziel Dis. Dogs (ed. 3) 14 Anthrax . . a disease of cattle, 
known in the vernacular's , . ‘“joint Ul *. a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies , Wiltsh. 145 The 'joint-like knots., will fat 
swine. 1725 Land. Gas. No. 6380/12 James Low, .. 
“Jointmaker. 1900 Daily News 25 Aug. 5/1 The old 
system of “joint-making by ‘junction pieces’ or splicing 
and soldering, has also been abandoned. 1887 Mivart in 
Ettcycl. Brit. XXII. 1x1/1 An albuminous fluid called 
‘synovia’, and commonly known as “Joint-oil \ 1653 

R. Sanders P/iysiogn. bj, Foot-gout, knee-gout, and all 
“joint-pains whatsoever. 1710 T. Fuller Pharrn. Extemp . 
433 Water of Millepedes . . is useful .. in scorbutic Joint- 
pains. 1825 J. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 74 The 
“joint-pins must either have nuts and screws, or other 
proper fastenings, to keep them in their several places. 
Ibid.. To drill both the arm frames . . and the circle . . 
together, that the joint pin-holes in all three may correspond 
exactly with each other, and particularly from the centre of 
each. 1667 Milton P. L. XI, 488 Dropsies, and Asthma's, 
and “Joint-racking Rheums. 1708 J. PinLirs Cyder 11. 77 
Joint-racking Gout . . and pining Atrophy. 1680 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. xi. § 7 (1683) I. 201 Moving upon a Joint.. as 
the two insides of the “Joynt-Rule Carpenters use. 1692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. n. x6o, I have no other 
Instrument but my Two Foot Joynt Rule. <11618 J. 
Davies Wit's Pilgr. (1878) 41/1 How, from this “Ioynt- 
sick Age to bite the Gowt? 1545 Elyot Bibllotlu, Ar- 
tlietica passio ,.. the “ioynte syckeuesse : the goute. 1684 
T. GllYl.CS (title) Treatise of the Joint Sickness, or Gout. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 221 The “joint snake, .is a great 
curiosity, [breaking into pieces when struck, without bleed- 
ing]. 1658 A. Fox J Yurt s' Surg.i. vi. 26 A “Joint-sponge 
is nothing else but a moisture of the sinew-water, which 
groweth on and turneih hard, and settleth there. 1599 
A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. PJtysicke 324/2 How we shoulde 
restrayne the fluxion of the nnue, or “Ioynte water. 1658 
A. Fox Wnrtz' Surg. ti. xiv. 102 The joynt water, that is, 
the humidity of joynts and sinews. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Su/p. t Joint Water , a term used by^ our farriers, for.. a 
running of a clear ichor from the Joints, when they are 
either wounded or ulcerated. 

Joint, sb.- Obs. rare. [Aphetic f. Enjoint.] 
That which is enjoined, injunction, charge. 

CI 47S Parte nay 5019 In that doubte ye noght { in no 
maner point, Sin ye me commaundc, gree to such a toynt. 

Joint (dgoint), a. Forms: 4-7 ioynt, 5-7 
ioint, (5 yont, 6 iont, ioncte),* 7-8 joynt, 7- 
joint. See also Jonct. [a. joint (:— L.junctum), 
pa. pple. of joindre L .jungZre to join. In sense 2 
often, in other senses occasionally, hyphened to the 
following sb.] 

1« Put together, joined, combined, united. + a. 
Const, as fa.pplc. or in predicate. Obs. 


m c 1340 Cursor M. 10625 (Trin.) pe witt j>e vertu of hir 
ioynt (Laud to hir ioynt] May no mon write wih penne 
poynt. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 253 Whan Pride is with Envie 
joint, c 1400 Rom. Rose 2037, l.,knelide doun with hondis 
joynt. c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 185 Next to him, And 
joint with him Castile and Saxony are welcome. 1727 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) HI. 280 The Presbytery of Glasgow., 
are joint and unanimous for what 1 know. 

b. as adj. in attributive relation. Rarely of 
material things; usually of the actions or attributes 
of two or more persons, etc. spec. Of the lives of 
two or more persons : Continuing together in time 
until one lapses, contemporaneous, concurrent. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <J- Cr. 11. ii. 193 For ’tls a cause that hath 
no meane dependance, Vpon our ioynt and seuerall dignities. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. n. 120 By their joynt 
endeavours. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. iii. 214 They there- 
fore settled the_ crown, first on king William and queen 
Mary, .for their joint lives. X853 J* H. Newman Hist. S/e. 
(1873) II. 1. ii. 59 Civilized by the joint influences of reli- 
gion and of chivalry. 1883 Sir E. Ray in Law Times Rep. 
XLIX. 261/1 During the joint lives of the trustees. 

2 . Of a person or persons: United or sharing 
with another, or among themselves, in some posses- 
sion, action, liability, etc. ; having or doing (what 
is expressed by the noun) together or in common. 

Often hyphened to the following sb.,esp. in words oflegal 
or technical use. 

1424-5 E. E. Wills (1882) 60 Now I declare here my 
lasts wille, als wel to my saide feffez as to my ioint feffes. 
1568 Bible (Bishops’) Rom. viii. 17 Heyres of God and 
ioyntheyres (x6xx ioynt heires) with Christe. 1586 X. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 106 Joint-laborers with him for 
honor and glorie. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 32, I. .Made him 
ioynt-seruant with me. 1698 F. B. Free but Modest Censure 
4 Joint-partners in the same Principles. 1708 Hearne 
Collect. r3 Nov. (O. H. S.) II. 151 Having Two Churches, 
and Two Joint-Rectors. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 920 Joint owners of property insured for their 
joint use and on their own account. 1878 F. S. Williams 
Midi. Railw. 201 The directors .. agreed with the G.^N. 
and Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire lines in becoming 
joint-owners of the Stockport and Woodley Junction. 

3 . Of a thing, action, etc. (in sing.) : Held, 
done, made, etc. by two or more persons, parties, 
or things, in conjunction ; of or belonging to more 
than one at once ; common to two or more. 

1424-5 E. E. Wills (1882) 60 Diuers men haf joint astate 
whit me in diuerce of my purchace be wey of trusts. 
1S03-4 Act 19 Hen. VII , c. 25 Preamble , As if the seid per- 
sones . . had a iont astate . . w‘ the seid suruiuours. 1587 
Golding De M oniay v. 56-7 By the iointworking of the 
vnderstanding and will together. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
v. ii. 55 A ioynt burthen, laid vpon vs all. 1634 W. Tirwiiyt 
tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I) 69 You remember, .what our ioynt 
opinion hath beene. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 345 
The joint Advantage both of the Emperor and his Subjects. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Auecd. Paint. (1786) II. zz 7 
In one corner Henry VII. and Ferdinand are conferring 
amicably on a joint throne. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
183 The remaining grand incident of joint-estates, viz. the j 
doctrine of burvivor^hip. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. ! 
IV. 553 It was determined that a joint committee of the j 
two Houses should be appointed. 1871 Freeman Norm. \ 
Cottq, IV. xviii. 250 All hopes of joint action were at an end. 

J* i. Made up of parts joined, fastened together, 
or combined (see also Joint-stool) ; continuous, 
uninterrupted (quot. 13..); Jig- with reference to 
an unopened rose (quot. c 1450). Obs. 

13.. E.E.Allit. P. C.355 On to >renge ber-pur^e [Niniue] 
■watz \ne dayes dede. pat on lournay fui Ioynt Ionas hym 
3ede Er euer he warppsd any woide. c 1429 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 445 It' pro lj jped’ de joyn- 
table vj* iiij d ob. ’ c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlih. 480 A1 Ioint 
& Clos In Al manere tyme as was the Rose, a 17x1 Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 301 O’re the Stone Bridge, 
cross the Joint-Current laid. 

+ 5 . = Jointed. Obs. 

1685 Loud. C,az. N0. 2054/4 Lost, .a Joynt Cane, wrought 
with a Gold Head on it. 

+ 6. Used advb. = Jointly. Obs. 

1424-5 E. E. I Fills (1882) 61 Als wel j>o pat stande enfeffed 
by me, as \>o pat ben ioint fefled with pie. a 1691 Boyle 
Hist. Air xiii. (1692) 67 Our so much joint-esteemed friend 
Mr. Mercator. 

7 . Comb., as joint-nwned, having a jointed awn. 

1787 Fain. Plants I. 348 Seeds numerous .. joint-awn’d 
with a long style. 

Joint (d.^oint), v. [f. Joint 

1 . tram. To connect by a joint or joints ; to 
fasten, fit together, unite, a. lit. material things. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 142^ Branches, which bein^ dead 
many yeares, shall after reuiue, bee ioynted to the old 
Stocke, and freshly grow. 2691 Ray Creation 11. {1692) 53 
The fingers are strengthened with several Bones, jointed 
together for motion. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 293 The 
manner of jointing the five courses of stone. 1889 R. S. S. 
Baden- Powell Pigsticking 94 Those which are jointed and 
soldered together. 

b. jig- (usually with direct allusion to the literal 
sense). 

1547 Homilies l Contention T 2 We cannot be ioynted to 
Christ our Head, except we be glued with concord and 
charitie one to another, a 1634 Randolph Muse's Looking- 
glass hi. ii. He, with the pegs of amity and concord. . . 
Joints ’em together. 1673 Temple Obs. United Prov. Wks. 
1731 I. 53 They seem to he a sound Piece of the State, and 
fast jointed in with the rest. 

c. To fill up the joints of stone, brickwork, etc. 

with mortar or the like ,* to point ; to represent with 
(imitation) joints (quot. 1S23). _ j 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 247 They joint the long . 
Joints, and also the Cro*s Joints. *793 Smeaton Edysi.-tx 1 


L. § 209 They joint the paving with mortar. 1833 Rutter 
Fonthiil 9 The walls and ceiling have been jointed to 
represent stone. 1897 Daily News 4 Sept 6/1 They threw 
us a lot of red- (cad, and each man carried a large piece 
. .ready to joint into any leak or crack he came across. 

d. Carpentry , etc. To prepare (a board, stave, 
etc.) for being joined to another, by planing its 
edge with a jointer (see Jointer- i). 

1864 Webster, Joint, z .. To prepare so as to fit closely; 
to fit together ; as to joint boards. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. s.v.. To joint is to plane straight the edges of boards. 
Ibid. s.v. , Jointer-plane (Coopering), The inclined sole being 
presented upward for the staves, which are jointed thereon. 

2 . intr. lor reft. To fit exactly into each other as 
in the joints of masonry, etc. 

1695 Temple Introd. Hist. Eng. 38 A small round Tower 
built of Stone .. so exactly Cut, as every one to Joynt 
into another. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Arch it. 1,55/1 Bricks 
lying sideways, \vithjheir heads joynting into each other .. 
as a Man locks his right hand fingers into his left. 

3 . traits. To divide (a body or member) at a joint 
or into joints; to dismember, disjoint. 

1530 Palsgr. 592/3, 1 joynte, I cut mcate by the joyntes 
to make it meter for the potte cr spytte. 1591 Percivall 
Bp. Diet., Acodar vides , to ioynt Nines, to prune vines, 
Ceniculare. 1596 Spenser F.Q. v. xi. 29 Her huge taile,. 
He with his sword it strookc, that without faile He ioynted 
in 1697 Dryden sEncid ix. 1040 He joints the Neck : And 
with a stroke so strong The Helm flies off ; and bears the 
Head along. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 59. 2/1 A Person 
is Joynting a piece of Meat, ,. he finds it difficult to Joynt. 
1898 R. Kcartqn Wild Life at Home 78 ‘Jointing' two 
large worms, [she] flew off at once to her chicks with them. 

f b. Jig. To ‘ cut off * from or deprive of some- 
thing. Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Lctter-lk. (Camden) 30, I shal be con- 
tents to be bard of mi mastership and iomtid of my fellow- 
ship too. 1642 Rocers Naaman 290 Threaten their poore 
children to joynt them of this or that land or portion. 

Joint-aclie. An ache or pain in the joints. 
1576 Baker Jewell. 0/ Health 60 The water of luniper 
beries..auaylclh against all ioyntaches proceeding of colde. 
1657 W. CcnxsAdam in Eden fix, It is good for the Sciatica 
and Joynt- Aches. 

b. iransf. Applied to a disease of trees. 
x6ot Holland Pliny xvu. xxiv. I. 538 No trees are exenfyt 
from the worme, the blasting, and the ioint-acli [dolor 
membrorum]. 

Jointed (d^oi-nted), a. [f. Joint sb. + -LD 
Furnished with, constructed with, or having joints 
(see the various senses of the sb.). 

14x3 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxii. 81 They ben 
wel ioynted and myghtely boned, a 1547 Surrey rEncidiv. 
(*557) G ij b, The throwing spirit, and iointed timmes to loose. 
1667 Milton P. L. vil 409 Or under Rocks thir food la 
jointed Armour watch. 1731 PorR Let. to E. Blount 3 Ocl, 

1 saw her sober over a Sampler, or gay over a joynted Baby. 
*880 Huxley Crayfish i. 24 The crayfish has a jointed and 
segmented body. 

b. In comb, with qualifying word : Having 
joints of a specified kind. 

1591 Spenser Muiopot. 121 Beeing nimbler ioyuted then 
the rest. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Altai. (1807) 188 This 
head is placed upon a narrow jointed poirion of the worm. 
1842 Tennyson Locks ley Halt 1 69 I run-join ted, stipple- 
sinev/d, they shall dive, and they shall run. 1895 Outing 
(U. S.) XXVI. 369/1 My single short-jointed rod. 

Hence Joi-ntedly adv., connectedly ; Joi nted- 
ness, quality or state of being jointed. 

1846 Worcester, Joiniedly , in a jointed manner. Smith. 
2877^ Tinsley' s Mag. XX. 207 When he could talk faintly 
and jointcdly. 1881 Whitney iu Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 
22 Articulation, in this its literal sense of jointedness. 

Jointenant, obs. form of Joint-tenant. 
t Jointer 1 . Obs. [?f. Joint a. (or joint- in 
Jointuhe) + £R 1 .] A joint possessor; one who 
holds a jointure. 

1566 J. Studlry tr. Seneca's Agamemnon (1581) 147 b, 
Thou that dost rule with him, made jointer 01 his mace. 
£•1590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. 8 lie make thy daughter 
ioyntcr of it all. So thou consent to giue her to my wife. 

Jointer 2 (d^oi-ntaj). [f. Joint v. + -eu 1 .] 
One who or that which joints. 

1 . Name of various tools, a. Carpentry , etc. 

A long kind of plane used in dressing the edges of 
boards, staves, etc. in preparation for jointing 
them ; also, a machine used in jointing staves. 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc . iv. § 4 (1683) I. 65 The Jovnter 
is made somewhat longer than the Forc-planc.. Its Office 
is to follow thc_ Fore-plane, and to shoot an edge perfectly 
straight,, .especially when a Joynt is to be shot. 2875 Car - 
Pcntry ft Join. 25 The carpenter Uses this jack plane first, 
and, subsequently, his longer trying plane, and still longer 
jointer, to put the final touches. 

•b. Masonry. A tool used for filling with mortar 
or for marking the joints between courses of brick 
or stone work. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 247 A Jointer of Iron, with 
which, and the Jbrciaid Rule, they ^joir.t the long Joints, 
..the Cross Joints .. being done with the Jointer with- 
out the Rule. 18x2-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- Art I. 

194 The iron tool used along with the jointing-rule, 10 
mark the joints of brick- work, ’is called a jointer; its form 
is nearly that of the letter CO, though its flexure is not in 
proportion so considerable. 

G. A bent piece of iron inserted into a wall to 
strengthen a joint. 2864 hi Webster. 

2 . A workman employed in jointing; esp. one 
who makes the junctions between parts of an 
electric wire, etc. 

1876 Prcece £: SivEWRicirr Telegraphy 235 Not cnly 
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should the jointer’s hands be scrupulously dean, but he 
should see that the wires to be joined are equally so, the 
copper being scraped bright and clean* 1895 1 > ham Weekly 
Pest 16 Alar. 4/8 There are plenty of excavators, but the 
pipe jointers arc very scarce. 

3 . In the West Indies, a common name of Piper 

eeniculatum. 

1847 Gosse Birds of Jamaica. 73 The deserted provision- 
grounds are overgrown with a thicket, almost unpenetrable, 
of jointer, or jointwood. 

4 . Comb. Joinfcer-plana = sense in. ^ 

1823 P. Nicholson Bract. Build. 545 The Jointer-Plane 
is the longest of all the planes. . . It is used for shooting the 
edges to boards perfectly straight, $p that their juncture 
may scarcely he dLcernihle when their surfaces are. joined 
together. 1881 Young Every man his own Mechanic § 244 
Trying-planes and Jointer- planes differ from the jack-plane 
in being longer and set with a liner cut. 

Joint-grass, [f. Joint sb. 3 + Grass j A local 
name for the herbs Horsetail {£tjuisett//n), and 
Lady’s Bedstraw' {Galium verum) (Britten and 
Holland) ■, also, in southern the grass Pas- 
palum distichum (Cent. Diet.). 

1790 W. Marshall Midi. Counties (1796) II. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Joint-grass, yellow bedstraw. 

Joint-heir, etc.: see Joint a. 2. 

Jointing (d^orntiq), vbl. sb. [f. Joint v. + 
-ing L] The action of the verb Joint. 

1 . The action of connecting or uniting by a joint; 

also/^. 

164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof.. St. (i. x. 90 An excellent 
Chirui geon lie was at joynting of a broken soul. 2899 
Westm. Gaz. 28 Aug. 8/1 The old piles . . showing the 
tool marks and evidences of morticing and jointing, 
b. concr. The structure of a joint or junction. 

16S8 Culpepper & Cole Bart hot. A not. u iii. 6 It defends 
the ends of Gristles, the Joyntings of the greater Hones. 
1696 J. Edwards Exist, 4 Prozr. God 11. 94 Their joyntings 
and closures are wonderful, 1833 Ad 3^4 With Il'\ c. 46 
§ 1 16 The said Commissioners shall., form the jointing with 
the other pipes to be added thereto with proper and sufficient 
materials. 1885 A then as urn 22 Aug. 247/2 Another wall .. 
of tine squared white stone drafted at the jointings, so that 
it looks panelled. 

2 . The action of dividing at the joints, or into 
‘joints’; dismemberment, disjointing. 

1591 in Pitcairn C rim. Trials I. 233 Thair taking vp the 
bwreit people, and junting of thame, quhairof scho maid 
inchantit powder for Witchcraft. 1603 Holland Plutarch 
750 About cutting it up, quartering, jointing, seething and 1 
rosting. 

3 . The formation of joints or cleavage planes in 
rocks, etc. ; the nature or arrangement of these. 

1698 Molyneux in Phil. Trans. XX. 217 The universal 
Jointing of the whole Causway, is certainly otherwise. 1784 
Twamlev Dairying 27 [The cheese! when released from 
the Press, will heave, or puff up, by Splitting or Jointing, 
according as the Nature or State of the Curd happens to be. 
1865 Geikie Seen. A- Geol. Scot.vu 1x9 In one part the solid 
granite is only beginning to show its lines of jointing. 

4 . allrib. and Comb., as jointing-plane, (0) 1 
a plane of * jointing * or fissure, as in a rock ; (£) 1 
= Jointer - ia; jointing-rule, a long flat ruler j 
used for guiding the jointer (Jointer - 1 b) in 
marking the joints of brickwork. 

1900 Daily News to May 6/4 * Jointing boxes and aigrettes 
used in the re-arrangement of the' lightning conductors of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 1854 HooKek Himal. Jrnls.X. xyii. 
406 Whose surfaces are no doubt, cleavage and "jointing 
planes. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Jointing-plane , a plane 
with a long stock, used to true the edges of boards or staves 
which are to be accurately fitted together. 1703 Moxon* 
Mech. Exerc. 247 A "Jointing Rule .. whereby to run 
the long Joints of the Brick- work. ,1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 386 The Jointing-Rule is about eight or ten 
feet long, and about four inches broad. 

Joi’ntist. U.S. [f. Joint sb- 14 + -ist.] The 
keeper of a ‘joint’ or illicit drinking-saloon. 

XB39 in Voice (N. Y.) 5 Sept., The Grand Jury had found 
nineteen indictments against jointists. _ 1893 Arena (U. S.) 
Mar. 467 In Kansas.'. the liquor seller is the sneaking boot- 
legger, skulking jointist, criminal and outlaw. 

Jointless (d^oi-ntles), a, [f. Joint sb. 4- 
-less.] Without joints, or the use of joints ; 
having no joints, stiff, rigid. 

1559 W. Baldwyn in Mirr. Mag. To Rdr., Looking for his 
strong jointless olyphants. o 1603 T . Cmu-wright Confnt. 
Rhem. N.T. ft 6x8) 5O0 Your knees., are ioyntlesse and 
Elephant-like in your obedience unto his precept-*.' 1748 
Richardson Clarissa ( 1811) VI. viii. 38 ‘ Let me die here", 
were her words, remaining jointless and immovable. 1867 
A r at. Encyct. I. 92 The pods are jointless. 

Jointly (d^oi-ntli), adv. [f. Joint a. + -LY , 2 .] 
In a joint manner ; so as to be joined. 

1 1 . So as to be joined in space ; together (in 
position) ; in contact ; adjacently. Obs. 

. c 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 58 And her-with 
ioyntly hold hi handes. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 18 b, 
The tenaunt shall, - hold his handes jointly together betweeue 
the handes of his Lord. 3583 Stanyhurst BE nets in. (Arb.) 
83 But neere joynctle brayeth with rufflerye rumboled /Etna. 
3730 Prideaux Grig. Tithes iv. 180 That whole Paragraph 
..being joyntly added, any Reader may compare them. 

+ b. Continuously in space or time. Obs. 

> c 1400 Destr. Troy 1538 This Cite was sothely, to serche 
it aboute, b re iorneys full jointly to iayne hom by dayes. 
3548 G. Wishart tr. Con/. Fayth Sweserland. in Wodrozu 
Mi sc. (1844) t3 Yf there be any good that remayneth in man 
after the fall, that same beynge joyntelie made weaker and 
weaker by our vycc tournes to the worse. 


*J* 2 . Together, in union; concordantly, harmoni- 
ously : at the same time, simultaneously. Obs. 

1362 Langl. /’. PI. A. tt. 127 To lokc if }jc lawe wolc Iugge 
50U Ioyntely to be loyned for eucr. a 1400-50 Alexander 
i 470 All iewis of ierusalcm he Ioyntly assembles. X54S 
Brjnklow Lament. (1874) 84 Loke . . how jointly ye agru 
with the saide people of Iudaj 1593 Sjcaks. Lucr. 1846 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow. a 1693 
Urquhaht Rabelais til. xlii. 352 They., went joyntly to a. ■ 
Tent. 

+ b. In conjunction with this. Obs. 

1656 M. Ben Israel VitH Judxorum in Phenix (1703) 
II. 405 Your Worship desir’d jointly to know what Ceremony 
or Humiliation the Jews use in their Synagogues, toward 
the Rook of the Law. 

3 . In conjunction, combination, or concert; 
unitedly ; conjunctly : opp. to severally or separ- 
ately. (The only current sense.) 

1340 Hamtole Pr. Consc. 5850 par for men sal yhcldc 
acount ioyntly Of bathe togyder, be snulc and be body- 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ill. vli. (1869) 339 Soothliche tins 
is weyltnge and sorwc ioyntliche. 1469 water/. Arch, in 
10 th Rep. Hid. MSS. Com in. App. v. 307 The snide Maire 
.. byndith them yontly and severally to stand by this aettf* 
1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 23 § 4 Landes .. wherof she.. was 
seised or possessed in her owne right . . or jointly with her 
said husband. 1593 Smaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. iv. 52 The Rascall 
people.. loyne with the Traitor, and they ioyntly sweareTo 
spoyle the City. 1676 DkVden Anrengz. 11. i. 15 Where ’er 
you lead, We joyntly vow to own no other Head. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. Il.xii. 193 A devise to two persons, to 
hold jointly and severally, is said to be a joint-tenancy* 
1875 awevdioty Rom. Jimp. App. B. (ed. 5) 450 The relation 
of Schleswig to Holstein, and 01 both jointly to the Danish 
crown. 

■ t Joi'utmeal, adv. Obs. [f. Joints. + -meal.] 
Joint by joint. 

1548 Cooi’KR Elyot's Biblioth., A rticulatim, from ioinct to 
ioinct, idynct meale. x6oo Holland Livy xlv. xxx. 1221 
They seemed like creatures dismembred & plucked asunder 
joint-meale. 

Joint-owner, -partner, etc. : see Joint a. 2. 
Jointress (dgorntres). [f. Jointer 1 + -ess.] 
A widow who holds a jointure ; a dowager. 

160a Siiaks. Hain. |. ii. 9 Our Queen Th’ Imperial! Ioynt* 
resse of this warlike State. __ 1697 Bond. Gaz . No. 3296/4 
Part being in pre-ent possession, and the other in Revcision 
after the death of a Joy litre. •is. 1707 Ibid. No. 4320/3 One 
Estate .. subject to a Jointure, which t!»e Jointress is willing 
to sell. 189a Law Times Rep. LXVlf. 490/2 Since the 
hearing, .one of the jointresses had died and her jointure of 
xooo/. a year had ceased. 

t Joint-ring. Obs. A finger-ring made of 
two separable halves : = Gejikl 4, Gru.MAL I. 
Cf. the description in Dryden Don Sebastian v. i : 

‘Those rings.. a curious artist wrought them With joints so 
close as not to be perceived : Yet are they both each others 
counterpart; Her part had Juan inscribed, and his had 
Zaida..and in the midst A heart divided in two parts was 
placed \ 

1604 Shaks. Oth . tv. Iii. 73 Marry I would not doo such 
a thing fora ioynt Ring, . . nor any petty exhibition. X703 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3897/4 Lost or stolen, .. a Box, .. in which 
were.. 3 Rose Stone Rings, 24 Joint Rings, 

Joint stock, joint-stock. Comm. [I. 
Joint a. + Stock.] 

1 . Stock or capital contributed and owned by a 
number of persons jointly ; capital divided into 
shares ; a common fund. 

1615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 655 For the 
good government and sincere disposition ot this Joint 
Stock. 1694 Luttrell Brief lid. (1857) IJI.400 The mer- 
chants of Amsterdam are fitting out with a joint stock x 5 
privateers of 40 guns each, xyxx Loud. Gaz. No. 4868/3 
The Joynt Stock of a Corporation to be erected to carry on 
a Trade in the South Seas. 1779 Heuvev Nav. Hist, ll* 
200 A kind of open trade was carried on from England to 
the ea-jt, which greatly affected the merchants who traded 
on the joint stock. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. I. 124, X, 
Y, and 2 made a joint-stock for 12 months. 1883 Wharton's 
Law- Lex. (ed. 7) s.v. Joint-Stock Company , The common 
property of the members, applicable to the purposes of the 
company, is called its joint-stock, and hence the name. 

2 . attrib. ( joi*nt-stock). Holding a joint stock ; 
formed or conducted on the basis of a joint stock ; 
as joint-stock bank , company, firm. 

1808 H. Day (title) A Defence of Joint Stock Companies* 
1825 Scott Fain. Lett. {1894) II. xxi. 278 The people are all 
! mad here about- joint-stock companies. 1844 'Disraeli 
Coningsby xm. i, When he received a deputation on sugar 
duties or joint-stock banks. 1893 Bithkll Count ing-hC 
Diet. s.v., A Joint Stock Company js defined by Act of 
Parliament to be ‘A Company con>i.-*ting of seven or inore 
members having a permanent paid up or nominal capital of 
fixed amount, divided into shares, also of fixed amount* 
and formed on the principle of having for its members the 
holders of shares of such capital, and no other persons '* 
This definition excludes companies consisting of six or fewer 
members, whose affairs fall under the Law of partnership. 

Hence Jolnt-sto’ck v. Wans., to turn into joint 
stock, or into a joint-stock company; Joint- 
sto-ckery, dealing in, or formation of, joint stocks; 
Joint-sto'ckism, the system or principle of joint- 
stocks. (All more or less nonce-ivds.) 

1894 Sir E. Sullivan Woman 09 Let some clever person 
invent something better, patent It, "joint-stock it, and get 
some good names on the direction* and he will have an im- 
mense success. 1899 ContemP. Rev. June 870 We refine the 
method of stealing, that is alt-— joint-stock it, and sometimes 
call it a dividend. 1864 Realm 6 Apr. 3 They are them- 
selves so immersed in "jomt-stockery. that they fancy all the 
rest of mankind are similarly inclined. 1856 Tail’s flag. 
XXIII. 304 "Joint-stockism has been successfully applied to 


many other branches of business. 1890 G. B. Shaw Fab. 
Ess. 137 The transfigured joint stockism of the present Ci> 
operative movement. 

Joint-stool (d.^oi'nt, st/ 71 ). Forms: a. 5-7 
ioyned, ioyn’d, ioynd, join'd s. (with or without 
hyphen: sec forms of Stool) ; 0 , 7 joyne-stoole; 
7. 6-7 ioynt, 8 joynt-, 7-9 joint-stool. [L 
sense 1 , ori g. joined stool. In sense 2, f. Joint sb. 4,] 

1 , A stool made of parts joined or fitted together; 
a stool made by a joiner, as distinguished from 
one of more clumsy workmanship. (Cf. Joined 2.) 
Obs. cxc. Hist. 

Frequently mentioned in i6-x8tlic.asanarticlcoffumiturc; 
also in allusive or proverbial phrases expressing disparage- 
merit or ridjcule, of which the precise explanation is lost. 

1434 E. E. )Vills (1882) 102 Also a litil loyned stoll for a 
child, & a nother loyned stoll, large for to sitte on, whanne 
he comcth to ma lines state. 15x2 Nottingham Rec . II 1 . 114 
Duo scabella vocata joyned stoles. 1594 Lvly Moth. lSombie 
iv. ii, Accius. You ncede not be so Justie: you are not so 
honest. Retina. I crie : you mercie, I tooke you for a ioynt 
stoole. 1596 Suaue. Tam. Shr. tt. i. 199 Nath. \ knew you 
at the first, You were a inouable. Petr. Why, what’s a 
mouable? Hath. A ioyn’d stoole. x6xx Cotgr., Selte, . . 
any illfauoied, ordinarie .. stoole, of a cheaper sort then 
the ioyned, or bufiet-stoole. 1634 l Vi that’s Did. 553 Ante 
hoc te cornua habere fu tab am, I cry you mercy, 1 tooke 
you for a joynd stoole. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. 11 1 >) n. xii, Fitter to be read upon a Joyne-stoole, than 
pronounced at a Tribunal!. 171a Arhuthnot John Bttllu t. 
1, He used to lay chairs and joint-stools in their way, that 
they might breax their noses by falling over them. 17S4 
Cotvi’ER Task 1. 19 Joint-stools were then created ; on three 
legs Upborne they stood. Three legs upholding firm A 
massy slab, in fashion square or round. x8*o Scop Mon as t, 
xv’, As passive an instrument of my ■accommodation as this 
ill-made and rugged joint-stool on which I sit. 1859 Jbmisox 
Brittany ii. 9, I sealed myself on a joint-stool on the deck. 

2 . Mech. 4 A block holding up the ends of paits 
which belong in apposition, as railway rails, ways 
of vessels, etc/ (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

Joint-tenant. Forms; 6 ioynt tenaunt, 
ioyntenaunt(e, iointenaunte, 7 joyntenant, 
joyn-tenant, 7-8 jointenant ; 7 joynt-tenant, S- 
joint-fcenant, joint tenant, [f. J oints, + Tenant.] 
One who holds an undivided estate in the same right 
jointly with another or others, with ^jusaccrescendi, 
whereby the interest of each passes at his death to 
the survivors or survivor, till the whole lematns in 
a single hand. 

This right of survivorship distinguishes joint-tenants from 
tenants in common. 

1531 Dial, on Lazos Eng 11, xxv. 55 The ioynt tenaunt 
hatlie ryght to the hole goodes. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
57a, If two or three dissei>e another of anye Iandes.. to 
theire owne use, then the disseLoures be iointenauntes. 
1659 Tcrmcs de la Ley s.v.. If one Joyntenant grant that 
which belongs to him to a Stranger, then the other Joyntenant 
and the Stranger are Tenants in common. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. Il.xii. 184 While it [the joint-tenancy] continues, 
each of two joint-tenants lias a concurrent interest in the 
whole ; and ^therefore, on the death of his companion, the 
sole interest in the whole remains to the survivor. 

fig. 1621 Quarles Div. Poems, Esther (1638) 01 These 
brave ioyntenauLs that surviv’d To see a little world of men 
unliv'd. 1645 — Sol. Recant, viii. 23 Nay, Heaven and He! 
May sooner.. turn Joynt-tenants in one perfect Line. X733 
Pope Ess. Man 111. 152 In nature’s state. .Man walked with 
beast, joint- tenant of the shade. 

Bo Joint-te*nancy, the holding of an estate by 
two or more joint-tenants. 

26x3 Sir H. Finch Lazo (1636) 364 The writ abating for 
some cause that cannot be imputed to the PJaintifes folly: 
as for . . loyntenancie, and such like. X767 Blackstone 
Comm. Il.xii. 179 An estate in joint-tenancy is where *Ands 
or tenements are granted to two or more persons, to hold 
in fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, for years, or at will. xt »44 
Williams Real Prop. vi. (1875) 132 Any estate may be held 
in joint tenancy. 

Jointure (d^oi-ntiui), jA Forms: 4-7 ioynt-, 
ioint-, ioynct-, (4 ioyngt-, 5 ioyntt-), -ure, -er, 
(4-6 -our, 5-6 -or(e, 6 -yre, -ur ; 5 iuntor, yon- 
ture, 6 ionctour, gintur) ; 7 joinct-, 7-8 joyut-, 
7- jointure, [a. F . jointure L. junctura, f. 
junct -, ppl. stem of juugerc to join ; see 

+ 1 . Joining, junction, conjunction, union. Obs. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. v. 32 <Camb. MS.) 
of sovvle and body. 1550 Vekon Godly Sayings (1B46) 47 
Letle hym notte goo from the joynture and compage ol tne 
members. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 326 That place where 
the ioincture is of the shoulders to the nape of the neex. 
1606 Ford Fame's Memorial x, To. .sympathize in ioincture 
with thy courage. ^ M 

2 . cotter . A joining, a junction, a. joint. Now 


1382 Wycu? Ezth. xxxvii. 7 , 1 prophecied ..and 
styryng to gydre, and bones wenten to boones, eche to n 
ioynture. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 10 9 pel ben homi 
togideie bi oon ioynture, be which )>at strecchipfrom m*o 
to hihynde to \>e lenkjje of l>e heed, be which is c,e P. 
sagittales. Ibid. 157 Alle bese boonys. ben ui loyntur » 
as he schuldris, elljowis [etc.]. 24x3 Pilgr. Sowic (Caxt 
1433) tv. xxx'i. 80 The necke .. is the ioynture of the tie 
and the body and* inaketh them bothe one. 1594 Dan 
Cleopatra m. ii, Her disioyned Jointures as inicone, 
fall her weak dL^olved Limbs Support. 1609 Bible (Uouaj; 
} Chron. xxii. 3 Yron for the nayles of the gates, ^ nd 
ioyninges and ioynciures. 1726 LeoNI Alberti A *** \ 
III. 30/x 1 ‘he jointures and commissures of both nan > 
shou'd perfectly tally to each other. iB88 l/arperj ' ■> (*£• 
Aug. 332 A wall whose every jointure is being attacked y 
vigorous little weeds. 
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+ 3. The holding of an estate by two or more 
persons in joint-tenancy. Ohs. 

t*533”4 det 25 Hen, VIII , c. 13 § 7 Euerie^ personne 
; .which, .shall haue iuncture in vse or in possession, .of or 
in any manours.j 1574 tr. Littleton s Tenures 57 b, He 
that surviveth shal have onely the whole tenancy after such 
estate as he hath if y= jointure bee continued. 1601-a Ful* 
decke 1 st Pt. P arall. 50 If lands be giuen to two, and the 
heirs of one of them, this is a good iointure, it the one hath 
freehold & the other fee simple, and if hee which hath the 
fee die, he that hath the frehold shal haue the entierty. 
16S0 Bonde Scut. Keg. 223 If Lands are given to the King 
and a subject, or if there be two jointenants and the Crown 
descend to one of them, the Jointure is severed, and they 
are Tenants in Common. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xii. 
180 Such . . an estate is called an estate in joint-tenancy, and 
sometimes an estate in jointure. 

4. spec. a. orig. The holding of property to the 
joint use of a husband and wife for life or in tail, 
as a provision for the latter, in the event of her 
widowhood. Hence, by extension, b, A sole estate 
limited to the wife, being ‘ a competent livelihood 
of freehold for the wife of lands and tenements, to 
take effect upon the death of the husband for the 
life of the wife at least ’ (Coke upon Littleton, 36 b). 

X451 -Rolls' Farit. V. ziZ/t This Acte shall not extende 
to the prejudice of., the Quene of hir Dower, joyntour or 
freeholder, to hir by you graunted. a 1466 Poston Lett. 
II. 79 The maner of Estlexham, the qwych is parte of my 
juntor. 15x3 More Rich . III. Wks. (1557I 58 Y l she might 
he restored vnto such smal landes as her late husband 
had giuen her in iointure. xS35 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 
x. $ 4 In every suche case every woman marj'ed havyng 
such Ioynter . . shal not clayme to have eny Dower 
of the residue of the Landes .. that .. were her said hus- 
bondes. 1556 A*. Arden's Wilt in French Shahs. Getteal. 
(1869)470, 1 will that my wyfe shall have butt iij./A vjj. viij.//. 
and her gintur in Snytterfylde. 1684 Wood Life xx ^Iay 
(0. H. S.) III. 93 He had married a widdow of 700 li. per 
annum joynter. 1767 Blacksiqnk Comm. II. viii. 137 A 
jointure, .strictly speaking, signifies a joint estate, limited to 
both husband and wife, but in common acceptation extends 
also to a sole estate, limited to the wife only. _ 1876 Digby 
Real Prop. vi. 295 It became a common practice for a man 
upon his marriage to convey lands to feoffees to the joint 
use of himself and his wife for life or in tail, by which 
means a provision for the remainder of her life was secured 
to the wife. This was called a jointure. 

t b. Used as equivalent to dowry : see Dowry 2. 
1494 Fabya.y Citron, vii. ccxxix. 259 For the withholdyng 
of the dowre, or ioyntoure, of his tirste doughter, maryed 
vnto Wyllyam y* Kynges sone. 1580 Lyi.y Euphues (Arb.) 

2 So, I am pers waded yat my faire daughter shal be wel 
maryed, for there is none, that will or can demaund a greater 
ioynter then Beautie. 1598 Florio, Indotato, without a 
dowrle or ioimer. 16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 364 She 
would make likewise a thousand pound Joyncture of her 
behaviour only, and Court-carriage. 

5. Comb., as jointure-castle, -house, onesettled 
upon a woman as a jointure (sense 4) ; + jointure- 
water joint-water, synovia (see Joist sb. 15). 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physicke 324/2 We must 
not to suddaynly restrayne the Synnne, or Ioyncture- water. 

1 773 Johnson in Boswell 18 Sept., Most of the great families 
of England have a secondary reddence, which is called a 
jointure-house. 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 
273 Leaving the great town in which she bad hitherto resided, 
and coining to occupy the family jointure-house at Oak- 
hampstead. 185* Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) III. ix. 73 
Within this castle lay the little Kjng, who was thus con- 
veyed to her jointure castle at Stirling. 

Joi’nture, v. [f. prec. sb.] irons . To settle a 
jointure upon; to provide with a jointure : see prec 4. 

a X634 Randolph Poems (1638) 6 But what fond virgin will 
my love preferre, That only in Parnassus joynture her ? 
1657-8 Pepys Diary 10 Feb., She to have ^600 presently, 
and. .to be joyntured in £60 per annum. 1762 Foote Lyar 
in. Wks. 1799 I. 313 She’ll be easily jointur’d. x83s Lazo 
Refi. 28 Chanc. Div. 205 Trusts which gave A. and IS. 
respectively., powers of jointuring their wives. 

Jointured (d^oi’ntitudj, a. [See -ed.J 

1. Provided with a jointure ; holding a jointure. 

1765 Burrow AY/. I. 215 Even jointured ladies of manors, 

might make voluntary giant, and incumber their posterity. 

2, Of an estate : Saddled with a jointure. 

t 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 192 The charges the 
jointured estate was to he freed from. 

Jorntureless, [f- Jointure sb. + -less.] 
Without a jointure ; not provided with a jointure. 
c x6u Chapman Iliad tx. 150 Of all three, the worthiest 
let him take All ioynturele.sse, to Peleus court ; I will her 
ioyncture make; And that so great, as neuer yet, did any 
maide preferre. 

Jointuress (d^oi ntiures). [Altered form of 
Jointress, after jointure. ] = Jointress. 

a 1693 Auiirey Lives (1898) I. 136 He (Butler) maried a 
good jointures-e, the relict of Morgan, by which mcaneshe 
lives comfortably. 1711 Lend. Gaz. No, 4905/3 The Reversion 
U'»d Fee-Simple Estate, after the Death of a Jointuress. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex., Jointress, or Jointuress . 
Jointweed (djoi'ntiWiU). Popular name of 
different weeds having conspicuously jointed stems. 

6. In U.S., Polygonum articulatutu. b. Locally 
in Eng., vaiious species of Horsetail ( Eqmsetum ) ; 
a bo the common Mare’s-tail {//ippnris vulgaris). 

a. 1856 Treas . Bot. 1884 Miller Plant.n. 

b. ^1879 Britten & Hollasd Plant - n . 

Jornt-worm. 

1. A tape- worm : as consisting of a series of joints. 
1 ?o6 Mrs. Cestuvrk Basset- 7 ', tile 111. Eiij, 1 1 i> the Joint- 
Worm, which the Learned talk of so much, . . or Vulgarly in 
English the Tape-Worm. 


2. U.S. The larva of various species of hymenop- 
terous insects belonging to the genus Isosoma , which 
are very destructive to grain. 

Jointy (d^oi-nti), a. [f. Joint sb. -f -y.] Full 
of joints ; having numerous joints. 

. 1578 Lite Dodocns n. evii. 296 The..stalke is thicke, and 
toyntie. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. E ij bj When it lies in 
a Body of considerable thickness, it is more Brickie and 
Joynty. 1855 G. Meredith Skarj. Shag/at 332 They were 
as jointy grasshoppers through the action of the Flex 
Join-work: see Join-. 

t Joise, v. Obs. Forms : 4 iois(s)en, iosyen ; 
Sc. 4-6 ioys, 5-6 iois, 6 ioso, ioyse, ioise, 7 
ioisa, (9 joyse'. [a. O V.joiss-, lengthened stem 
ofjoir: see Joy v. and Rejoice.] 

1. rcjl. and intr. To rejoice. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 92 That thai made so grete josying. 
a 1323 Prose Psalter exhx. 2 Ioi.sen j>e dougters of Syon in 
her kynge. 1340 Ayeub. 25 pus him ioissepand him glorified 
ye wreche ine bis herte. 

2. traits. {Sc.) To enjoy the possession or use of. 

01400 Burgh Lazos c. 41 (Sc. Slat. 1 .) pan sail (je man 

ioys [gaudeb/t] all pe gudis of pat lande. 1508 Dunbar 
Tua atari it socmen 201, I wend I iosit a gem, and I hafe 
ane geit gottin. 1615 in Proc. Soc. A tit. Scot. (18967 XXX. 
56 To use and exerce the said office . , als frelie . . as vm- 
quhile Schir William M r Dougall ..bruikit and joixsit the 
samen of before, (c 18x7 Hogg Tales ,y Sb. V. 152 To be 
peaceably brooked, joysed, set, used and disposed of by him 
and his aboves, as specified.] 

Joise, Joissh, obs. forms of Joist, Juice, 
Joist (dgoist), Forms: a. 4 gieste, 4-6 
gyste, geste, gyest, 5-6 giste, (5 gyyst), 6 geist, 
gysfc,6-7 geast(e, 7 geest. 0. 7 -S gise {pi. gises, 
gise, 7 jyce). y. 5-6 iesfc(e, 6-7 ieast, 7 Sc. Jest, 
jeist. 5. 5-6 ioyste, 6-7 ioyst, 7 ioist, 7-8 
joyst, 7- joist, f. 6 ioyse (ioysse), 6-7 ioise, 
ioyce, 7 ioice (iuice), joyse, 7-8 jcyce (//. 
joyces, joyce), 8 joice. [ME. giste , gyste , a. OF. 
giste , one of the beams supportinga bridge, in mod. 
b'.gite one of the small beams supportinga plat- 
form for artillery, a bed of mineral, etc., f. OF .gesir 
(mod.F. glsir):— L. jacere to lie. 

The* lateV form joist has parallels in Hoise, Hoist, Foist 
s(>.\ and Joist sbP, These developments of ei from / are 1 
of earlier date than the interchange of ai and oi in boil, bile , \ 
etc., and their phonetic history is as yet obscure.] 

1. One of the timbers on which the boards of a 
floor or the laths of a ceiling are nailed, and which 
themselves stand on edge parallel to each other 
stretching horizontally from wall to wall, or resting 
on supporting beams or girders; also, A timber 
which similarly supports the floor of a platform, 
a bridge, or other structure. 

In a large floor the main joists (binding joists) are some- 
times more widely3part, and are crowed by .smaller b/idging 
joists which bear the^ boards of the floor ; in such a case 
there may be light joists beneath to bear the laths (ceiling 
joists). See also Trimming joist. 

a. (1294 Pat. Roll 22 Echo. /, m. 3 in Calr. 102 Ad voltani 
vel gi'tasA 1379 Mcm.Ripon (Surtees) HI. 100 Pro j gyste 
pro le flore in clocher— $d. 1448 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) II. 8 The Gistes shall be on the one part squar vj 
inches and on the other part viij inches. 1535 Covekdali; 
Jer. xxii. 14 The sylinges and geastes makeln he off Cedre. 
a 1651 Calderwoou Hist. A7r4-(Wodrow Soc.) 111. 77 They 
drew down nianie of Alex Clerks geests lying in the street. 

0 . 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 54 Wjjjch saving 
of stuff is the reason of dividing Plank into Girders, Gise, 
and Boaid. Hid., 17 Gises of 9 inches deep, 1699 Boston 
Rec. fiSSz) VII. 237 From out side to out side of the Jyce of 
said Bridge. 1711 W. Sutiif.rland Shipbuild. Assist. 42 
Which Girder contains but half the Stuff of the 17 Gise. 
y. 14 13-14 in Willis & Clark Catnbritige^ (1886) II. 441 
Item pro xv Jestys longitudinis xiij ped'. 1581 Hull 
charterho. Ace. in H. & Q- 6th Ser. VIII. 2x7/1, x least, 

2 spa ires, 1 furdeale. 1673 Wedderbuun Voc. (Jam.), 
Tigntis, a jest. _ . 

S . 1494 Farvan Citron, vt . exevi. rot Sodcnly the ioyst es 
of the Jofte faylcd, and the people fell downe. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. exxv. 159 They came to Poysscy, and 


Build , 78 The fourth beinga Cross Joyst or Girder. Ibid 81 
Binding-Joysts with their Trimming-Jov sts/ thickness five 
inches, depth equal to their own floors. 1708 Swift Baucis 
tr Phil. 58 The kettle to the top was hoist. And there stood 
fasten'd to a joist. 1823 P. Nicholson Prod. BuiU. x»8 
When the supporting timbers of a floor are formed by one 
row laid upon another, the upper row arc called bridging 
joists, and the lower row are called binding joists. 1899 K. 
Kipling Stalky A- Co. 76 The fleor-joists of one room are the 
ceiling-joists of the room below. 

r. 1570 Levins Man ip. 215/46 Ioyse of a house, trabula. 
1600 J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa 11. 125 The tops of these 
temples, .arc made of icises and planks. 1613 Sir R. Boyle 
in Lismore Papers »rSS6) I. a 3, I rec* out of ffrance. .=0 
square Ioyce. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. /lib. iti. viii. (1810) 560 
To make Ioyces lor the plat forme. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
43 That the Joyses be framed or three Inches under the 
top of the Summers. 1703 S. Sewall Diary zj Sept. (1879I 
II. £0 The Beams and Joyce of the old Hall Floor are laid. 
+ 2. A beam, plank, or deal. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvu. 507 Of gret gestis ane sow that 
maid. x66t Sc. Acts Chas. II 1x814) VII. 252/2 Jcistsofoak 
ilk luentie peices. 

1 3. (Scequot. 1598.) Obs. . - 

150a Arnolpe citron. (1S11) S5 TJiat the brewars . . fill up 
the vessels after tbei be leyde on the gyeM. 1552 Hut oet, 
Ioysse, whervpon great vcssell are couched, or set, incitega. 


1598 Florio, Rincalzo , a thing laidc vnder a barrcll to 
keepe »t from rouling or falling.. .Some call it a to>ce. 

*1*4. A mass of mineral in its natural bed. 
(F .gitei) Obs . 

1829 Glover's Hist. Derby I. xcx A quantity cf very white, 
striated or fibrous gypsum is dug in the Chcllaston pits, in 
thin beds, called joists, 

5. ail rib. and Comb., as joist- hole ; + joist-tree, 
a joist, beam. 

1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (i£66) 95 Item the 
rood lofie sold to Johnne okelyc and Robarte harwood and 
thei haue made a ioyce tree for a chamber. 1886 Mrs. Caddy 
Footst. Jeanne D'Arc 109 The joist holes are also visible. 
Joist, (joyest, joyse), sb.-, obs. and dial. ff. 
Gist sb.-, arjistment. [As to the oi from i, see prec.J 
1558 tVollmg/tam Bor. Rec. (i8Sg) IV. xj 8 For pychc to 
merke kye with all, at the first joyest taken in-to the Cow. 
pasture. 1621 .Yazvorih Househ. Bk. (Surtees) 158 Rec. of 
Henry WiNon for ioyse cattle at Mosedall, x\K 1854 fmt. 
R. Agrtc. Soc. XV. 1. 334 The farmers keep no sheep, but 
a man called a ‘joh^’ shepherd brings his flock, and has the 
run of the stubbles and other food. 

Joist (d^oist), Forms : see Joist jA 1 ff. 
Joist sbjj Irons, a. To furnish with joists, b. 
To fix on joists. 

«x6xs Bricne Cron. Erlis Ross (1850) 20 He caused to 
joist and loft the chamber. 1635 Brfrlton Trav. (Chethnm 
Soc.) 95 A fair long gallery joiced, not boarded. 1839 
Southey vnQ.Rcv. LX11I. 423 Large holes.. in which the 
several floorings were joisted. 

Joist, vi 1 , obs. and dial. f. Gist v., to agist. 

1601 Holland Pliny xx t. x, By joining and laying in of 
the said beasts. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett, to People 
238 1 he common price of joisting a horse is one shilling and 
Mx-pcnce per week in clover. 1851 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. 
XII. 11.408 Many of the labourers keep a cow, or ‘joist’ one 
upon a neighbouring farmer’s land. 

Joisting’ (d^oi-stig). [f. Joist sbJ : sec -ing 1 
1 g.J The limber-work of joists supporting a door 
or the like ; the mass or structure of joists. 

*65* Ayr Presbyt. Rec, in Lit. Scott. IVortd iv. (1894) 43 
The flooiing and gisting to be directly the height of the 
place of repentance. 1893 IVest/u. Gas. 30 Oct. 4/2 About 
12ft. by 12ft. of the flooring and joisting was involved in the 
flames. 

Joi'StleSS, a. [f. Joist sb. 1 + -less.] Having 
no joists. 

1861 Bp. Smith Ten l Peeks Japan xix. 273 The houses .. 
were, .joistless structures unfastened with clamps and liga- 
tures at the angles. 

Joit, obs. Sc. form of Jot j /;.1 
Joke (d3<J»k), sb. Also 7 joque, joc, 8 joak. 
[Appeared in second half of 1 7th c., npp. originally 
in slang or colloquial use: cf. Joking vbl.sb 
quot.1670; app. ad. L.joc>us jest, joke, sport : cf.lt. 
gioco ‘game, play, sport, jeast* (Florio).J 

1. Something said or done to excite laughter or 
amusement ; a witticism, a jest ; jesting, raillery ; 
also, something that causes amusement, a ridicu- 
lous circumstance. 

Practical joke, a trick or prank played upon some person 
usually in order to have a laugh at his expense. Phr. 7 ocut, 
crack a joke ; to turn a matter into a joke, etc. 

1670 £achahd Cont. Clergy 34 To have the right knack of 
letting off a joque, and of pleasing the humsiers. 1683 
Kfnnett tr. Erasm. on Folly 19 Coming off with so many 
dry joques and biting Repartees. 1683 Dr. Eow. Hooker 
Pref. Ep. to Pontage's Mysl. Dk/. 15 Joes, or Witticisms, 
Railleries and Drolleries, Quirks and Quillets, c 1710 in 
Hearne Collect. (0. H. S) II, 463 His black Jokes or 
smutty Songs. 17*5-46 Thomson lPintcr6 21 The simple 
joke that takes the shepherd's heart. 1741 Fielding Ess., 
Conversat., Tossing inen out of their chairs, tumbling them 
into water, or any of those handicraft jokes. 1741 Watts 
huprttv. Mi/td t. xviii. g 17 A merry joak upon the stag*. 
1748 Richardson Cl at issa Wks. 1883 VII. 410, 1 .. rhould 
not forbear to cut a joke, were I upon a seaffold. 1749 
Smollett Git Bias 111. i. r 5 The best joke of nil was, I did 
not know my^ma-ster’s name. 1790 Beattie Moral Se. t. i. 

§ 7 The practice of turning every thing into joke and ridicule 
is a dangerous levity of imagination, c 1835 Song, 1 Oxford 
Ft eshntan \ Next night I got drunker than ever. And sang 
the Black Joke at his (my Tutor’s] door. 1870 E. Peacock 
Rolf Skirl. I. 186 All practical Jokes do seem to be p^r- 
ticularly fooILh to tho>e who suffer from them. 

2. trails/. An object of or matter for joking ; a 
laughing-stock. 

X7gi ‘G. Gamimdq' Ann. llorseut. x. (xSco) 109, 1 am the 
joke of the read wherever I go. 28*3 J. r. Cooper Pilot 
xv i, I shall be the standing joke of the mess-table, until 
some greater fool than myself can be found. 

3- Something not earnest or serious; a jesting 
matter. No joke, a serious matter. 

17*6 Gay Let. to Szuift 22 Oct., I wish, I could tell you, 
that the cutting of the tendons of tvio of his fingers was 
a joke; hut it i> really so. 1737 Pore Hor. Ep. It. ii. 26* 

Link towns to to\yns with avenues of cak, Enclose whole 
downs in walls, 'its all a joke 1 Inexorable Death shaU 
level all. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias jx. viii. T 8 And indeed it 
was no joke. 1890 Guardia/i 29 Oct. 17x1 fi An lri#h faction 
fight is evidently no joke. 

4. alt rib. and Comb., as joke-capping ; joke-ex* 
changing, -loving, - worthy adjs. ; joke-fellow, one 
with whom a joke is shared. 

18*1 Galt Sir A. Hylic IIP xxfv. 197 That Engihh 
Lord and his Leddy mak him joke-fellow »’»' thcin-eln-s. 

1E66 C/t. 4- Stale Rev. 17 Aug. 518 A very joke-worthy sub- 
ject. 1883 T. Weight Uukuozvn Public in 19th Cent., 
Opportunities for U-dag them In the way of joke-cap; ing. 

Joke (dgpuk), v. [f. Joke sb., or ad. \..jccari to 
jest, to joke : cf. It. giccare, also Joke sb . j 



JOKEE. 
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JOLLITY. 


1 . intr. To make jokes, to jest. 

to Milton inWartoti’s ed. of M.’s Poems 
*785, p. 375J thence in Todd, and Globe ed. p. 575. Hut 
the actual reading (Apol. Smcd. i. (1642) 26) is jesting, 
which remains in all edd. of the Prose Wks. 3 
1670 (see Joking vbl. sb.]. 1723 Steele Consc. Lovers iv. t, 
Your Honour is pleas’d to joke with me. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
plat. (1834) II. 337 They quote Elijah for a precedent, who 
joked upon the four hundred priests of Baal. 1823 F. Cus- 
sold Ascent ML Blanc 10 The guides, who had so reluc- 
tantly agreed to ascend, now merrily joked upon our novel 
situation. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ft. Jntls. II. 286 The 
benchers joke with the women passing by, and are joked 
with back again. 

2 . traits. To make the object of a joke or jokes; 
to poke fun at ; to chaff, banter, rally. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, lvii. Mis* Snapper, .pretended 
to joke me upon my passion for Nafcissa. 1768 Boswell 
Corsica (ed. 2) 282, I often joked them with the text which 
is applied to their order. 17O9 Mrs. Piozzt Jount . France 
II. 28 Sir Joseph Banks joked her about Otoroo. 1838 
P’cess Elizabeth in Lett. (1898) 344 She loves to joke 
others. *11847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady 0/ Manor III. xix. 
ioo It is my wish never to be joked upon subjects of this 
kind. . 

3 . traits. To get or put (out or away) by joking. 

1863 Cowdrn Clarice Shafts. Char. x. 268 A fellow who 

will joke and laugh the money out of your pocket. 1891 
Marker's Mag. J uly 194/x The question was joked away 
between them. 

Joke, variant of Jouk vj Obs • 

Jokee (d^Jukr). colloq . [f. JOKE V. + -EE.] 
One on whom a joke is played. 

1869 M. Browne Chaucers Eng. I. 275 The practical 
joker.. who was also, in due course, very frequently the 
jokee too. 188a Punch LXXIX. 189/1 The fun is fast and 
the jokees [are} furious. 

Jokeless (dg^i-kles), a. [-less.] Devoid of 
jokes, lacking humour or wit. 

1846 D. Jerrold Citron. Clovernook Wks. 1864 IV. 419 
The jokeless., become physically forlorn. 

Jokelet (dgda-klet). [f. Joke sb . + -let.] A 
little joke, a small witticism. 

1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xv. (1879)136 The lecturer 
to enliven his subject made some small witticism— or jokelet. 
1S75 Miss Braddon Str. World I. i. 17 Justina began to 
laugh, as if it had been a green-room jokelet. 

Joker (d^uksj). [f. Joke -j. + -er*.] 

1 . One who jokes ; a jester ; a merry fellow. 

1729 T. Cooke Tales. Proposals , etc. 118 St. Patrick’s 

Dean, of holy Men the Pest, A scurtil Joker, and of all the 
Jest. 1807-8 Syd. Smith Pfyutlcy's t Lett. Wks. 1839 II- ! 
164/r Thou shalt be laid low by a joker of jokes, and he ( 
shall talk his pleasant talk against thee. 1870 McCarthy I 
Ovett Times It. xviii. 12 The temptation to schoolboys and ! 
practical jokers of all kinds was irresistible. 1887 Spectator I 
9 Apr. 491/2 Some confirmed jokers,-- verbal contortionists. 

2 . slang. Man, * fellow \ ‘chap*. Also traits f 
to animals. 

i8it Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 50 Six jokers on horse- 
back were standing stock still. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chus. 
xlt, You were another sort of a Joker, in those days, you 
were! 1891 C. Roberts Adrift A mer. 136 We spotted 
some very fine turkeys, and my hungry companion said at 
once, ‘ There is a good feed for two men on one of those 
jokers’. 1894 Times 14 Feb. 3/2 We managed to get the 
sick joker out of his bunk, but we could not get him aft 1 . 

3 . a. Something used in playing a trick. 

1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. B real ft. ii. (1883) 30 The 
thimble-rigger’s ‘little joker’. 1895 Rev. of Rev. Jan. 
(Farmer), These little jokers were attached to the left 
thumbs of certain judges of election as the ballots were 
being counted. These jokers are made of rubber and have 
a cross on them. 

b. An odd card in a pack, either left blank or 
ornamented with some design, used in some games, 
counting always as a trump and sometimes as the 
highest trump, 

1885 J. B- Gkeekough Queen of Hearts iiz. (Cent-), The 
White Knight, called the Joker, otherwise the Best Bower. 
1894 St. James’s Gaz. 19 J uly (Farmer!, The game of poker 
is played with a pack of fifty-three cards', the fifty-third card 
being called the joker.. .American manufacturers ofplaying- 
cavds are wont lo include a blank card at the top of the 
pack; and it is, alas! true that some thrifty person sug- 
gested that the card should not be wasted. This was the 
origin of the joker. 1894 Maskklyne Sharps 4 Flats 223 
In euchre you can hold the joker every time. 

Hence Jo'keress, a female joker, f Jo*kery, 
jesting, raillery. 

1740 A pol. Life Mr. 7\ C., Comedian , When he spoke, 
that seriousness of j oakery was discharged and a dry droll- 
ing levity took possession of him.- 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 
66 She was the duly-appointed jokeress, if I may so speak, 
to the Duchess. 

Jokesinan (d3^*ksmten). nonce-wd. \i. joke's, 
possess, of Joke sb. + Man.; cf. spokesman . ] A 
professional joker. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 4 Nov. 598/2 To preserve the spirits of the 
Liberal party a jokesman was necessary’. 

Jokesmith (d.^ooksmiji). [f. Joke sb. + 
Smith : cf. rimesmilh . ] A manufacturer of jokes. 

1813 Southey Lett . (1856) II. 336 (D.), I [eared to give 
occasion to the jests of newspaper jokesmiths. 1820 — 
Devils Walk (DA, My jokesmith Sidney', and all his kidney. 

1886 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 400/1 To judge from the tone of the 
untimely jokesmith’s letter. 

Jokes oine (d30J*ksj>m), a. [f. as prec. + 
-some.] Characterized by jokes, facetious, jocular. 

1810 H. V. Elliott Lei. in Bateman Life i. (1870) 16 
Light and jokesomc Terpsichore. 1885 B. L. Far jeon 
Sacred Hugget 1. 1. xiii. 185 He would indulge in jokesome 
reminiscences. 


Hence Jo-kesomeness, humorousness. 

18S0 Blackmoke Mary A tier ley lvii. (i 83 i) 435 Her hus- 
band excelled in jokesomeness. 

Jokester (dgthi-kstpj). [f. Joke v . + -ster: 
cf. puns lor.'] A petty joker. 

1877 Daily News 11 Oct. 5/6 Set in fashion by pious 
jokesters. 1899 Ibid. 13 Oct. 61 3 The opportunities which 
Sir Charles’s fanaticism furnished to the satirists and 
jokesters of his time. 

Joking (d.^i'kir)), vbl. sb. [f. Joke v. + -INC 
The action of the vb. Joke ; jesting. 

1670 Eachakd Cent. Clergy 33 Punning, quibling; and 
that which they call joquing, and such other delicacies^ of 
wit. 1604 R, L' Estrange Italics ccccii. (1708) 430 Singing 
and J oaking was his Delight. 2888 Henty Cornet of Horst 
vil m 64, l . . have put up more than once with practical 
jokings. 

Joking (dr;o>']cig), ppl. a. [f. Joke v. + -ikg-.J 
That jokes. Hence Jo-kingly adv. 

1700 To land Life Harrington in Oceana 2.1 Harrington 
jokingly said, That they had an excellent faculty of magni- 
fying a Louse, and diminishing a Commonwealth. 1714 
Gay Sheph » Week, Tuesday, In joking talk. 1893 Lioljon, 
etc. Life Puscy I. iv. 90 His friends . . used to say jokingly 
*you are looking towards Canterbury 

Jolrisli a. [f. Joke sb. + -ish 1 .] 

Given to joking, jocular. 

1785 O’Keefe "Fontainebleau til. i. (L.), Oh, dear, J10W 
jokish these gentlemen are ! 

Jolrist (d^Ju-kist). [f. Joke sb. + -ist.] A pro- 
fessed or habitual joker. 

3882 Pail Mall G. 8 June 3/2 Elaborate inventions 
palmed o(T upon an uncritical public by unscrupulous 
‘jokists’. 1893 Daily Tel. 24 Apr. 5/4 Theodore Hook, 
the king of practical jokists. 

i! Jokul, prop, jokull (yo’kul). Alsoyokul. 
jokull icicle, hence ice, glacier :-*jakulo-z, 
dim. of jaki (:-*jakon-) piece of icc : cf. Icicle, 
Icicle.] In reference to Iceland : A mountain 
permanently covered with snow and ice ; a snow* 
mountain. 

1780 Von Troil Iceland 233 The fire is generally con- 
tained in these mountains covered with ice, or, as they' are 
called in the country, joknls. 1835 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XII. 146/1 The great range of yokuls to the eastward of 
Mount Hecla. 1862 Loud. Rev. 23 Aug. 163 Will the Alpine 
Club, -console themselves with the Jokuls of Iceland? 1890 
Hall Caine Bondman m. i, Under the feet of the great 
Vatna Jokull. 

Joky (d^O'i'ki), a. [f. Joke sb. + -T.J Inclined 
to joke, jocular. 

1823-80 Jamieson, JMc, jocular, fond of a joke, as, 1 He's 
a fine iokie man'. 1893 H. Garoi-.xek UnoJT. Patriot 39 
Feel jokey to-day, do you, you ridiculous Bob White! 
Jole, variant of Jowl. 

Jolely, joliflioh, jolile, etc., obs. ff. Joi.lilt. 
Jolie, jolif, -ife, etc., obs. ff. Jolly. 

Jolifte, -ivete, -ite, etc., obs. ff. Jollity. 

+ Jo'lious, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 iolyous. 
[i.joly, jolie, Jolly + -oes.J Jolly. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus Prol. 64 Iocund with Ioy, and 
Iolyous to Iaip. Ibid \ t. 315 <3 Lustie Iufe, thy’ lufesome 
obseruance So Joyous is,. .So Iolious, repleit of all plesancc. 
Jolious, obs. form of Jealous. 

Joll(e, obs. form of Jowl. 

Jollification (dgpdifikjhjsn). colloq. [f.Joi.LY 
a. + -nc.vriON.] The action of jollifying or making 
merry ; merrymaking, jollity ; a merrymaking. 

1809 W. Ir\tng Knickerb. vl i. (1849) 313 For some time 
this war of the cupboard was carried on to the great festivity 
and jollification of the Swedes. 18x8 Scott Let. to Morritt 
5 Nov. in Lockhart We had a grand jollification here 
last week. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shales. Char. viii. 200 She 
rates Sir Toby’’., soundly, .. twitting him with his jollifica- 
tions. 187a Hardwick Trad. Lane. 117 There existed no 
impediment to unlimited jollification. 

Jollify (d.^'Iifai), v.- colloq. [f. as prec. + -fy.J 

1 . traits. To make jolly or merry ; to make 
slightly intoxicated ; cf. Jolly a. 3 b. 

1824 Blackvi. Mag. XV. 600 Such things serve as shoeing- 
horns to draw on more bottles by jollifying the host. 

2 . intr . To make merry;, csp. to indulge in 
drinking. 

3830 Fraser’s Mag. I. 212 Noah was about performing 
a religious rive at the very moment that he jollified. i363 
Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 3 The tens of thousands who jollified 
at Sydenham on Boxing Day. 1880 Blackmore Mary 
Ancrley I. vi. 66 Here will they all jollify together; while 
the sky holds a cloud, or the locker a drop. 

Jollily (djp'Uli), adv. Forms: see Jolly a.; 
also 4 ioliflieli, iolely. [f. Jolly a. + -ly -.] In 
a jolly manner. 

1 . Cheerfully, gaily, merrily, jovially; f spiritedly, 
gallantly, boldly, insolently (obs.). 

X3. .K. Alis. 4753 (4737) Who J>Rt hah treweamye Ioliflich 
he may hym in here afy3e. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 99 
Redi . . to werre jolily aymst cristene men. c 1420 AnltirS 
of Arth. xxxix, So iolyly thes gcntille iustede one were. 
2547 Hooper Ansxu. Gardiner’s Bk. X. iv, Lord, I knew 
thy trewthe, and Iolyly pratyd of the same. 158* J. Bell 
H addon's Answ. Osor. 36 b, Wherein you triumph so 
lollylye._ 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1847) 560/1 
1 Sitting jollily at dinner. 1788 Franklin Antobiog. Wks. 

3840 I. 200 Having done a good day’s work, they spent the 
i evening jollily. 1865 Kingslev Hereto, ix, Baldwin, was 
! s }l e ^» thinking and smiling jollily. 

+ 2 . Amorously ; licentiously. Obs. 

01400 'AV///. Rose 7031 Prelat lyuyng iolily Or prest that 
1 halt his quene hym by. 


+ 3 . Finely, handsomely, gaily. Obs. 

*376 Bariiour Bruce tx. 201 Men arayit Iolely. 1415 
Audelay Poems j 6 He is a gentylmon and jolyle amyd 
a 3640 Peach am in Ellis Spec. Eng. Pods II. (R.) iliwr 
heads full jollily they dight. 

4 . Excellently, splendidly; finely; delightfully; 
Now sla/tg or colloq. 

c 1563 fackfugler in 4 Old Plays (1848) 34 You wold pom. 
mile him loylile a-bout the pate. 1668 H. More Div. Dial.\\. 
ix. (1713) 113 You come off jollily, methinks, . . apologizing 
thus in the general, a i8za Shelley tr. Faust it, 23, 1 see 
one yonder burning jollily. 3878 M. C. Jackson Chaperons 
Cares II. ix. 117 When one meets nice people and gets on 
jollily with them. 

t JoTlirneilt. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Jolly a. 
+ -MEKT.] Mirth, merriment, jollity. 

1590 Si’ENser F. Q. 11. vi. 3 To feede her foolish humour, 
and vaine iolliment. 1596 Ibid. tv. xl 12 Triton his trumpet 
shrill before them blew. For goodly triumph and great 
iollyinent. 

Jolliness lines), [f. Jolly a. + -kess.] 
The state or quality of being jolly, in the various 
senses of the adj. ; jollity. 

CX386 Chaucer S<?r.‘s T. 281 In this Iolynesse I Iete hem 
til men to the soper dr esse, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. 
xiv. (18C9) 383 l>at is a perile to which jolyfnesse [F, jeunesse J 
led me. C1450 Merlin 475 For the jolynesse that was in 
hym and the myrthe. xszo Palsgr. 235/1 Iolynesse, 
joliuete. j6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. ii. xlvi. Hh viij, 
This life of armes which custom hath taught to put on 
a gallant xol finesse in his outward bebauiour. 1682 Buxtan 
Holy War 23 6 At his own table, among his own guests., 
in the midst of his jollincss. 1894 Yellow Bk. I. 82 Times 
of jolliness and glad indulgence. 

fjo-llitry. Obs. [irreg. alteration of next; 
? after gallanhy, pleasantry, etc.] = Jollity i, 2. 

1c 3685 Debtford Plumb Cake in Bagford Ball. (1S7 6) 72 
Mark 1 pray what came to pass, which spoiled their jolliuy. 
1732 Gentleman Instr. (ed. 10) 537 (D.) To strain jollitry 
not into annual .. but into a daily madness. 2736 Lediaku 
Life Marlborough 1 . 373 The officers were celebrating the 
Festival.. in Mirth and Jollitry. 


Jollity (d3p’liti). Forms: a. 4 iolif-, -yf-> 
-ive-, -yvete. Q. 4-6 ioli-, ioly-, (5 golly*), 6-7 
ioyli-, ioyly-, iolli-, 7- jolli- ; 4-5 -to, 4-6 -tee, 6 
-tye, -ti, 6-7 -tie, 6- -fcy. [a. OF. jol title, jo! iet c , 
jolile , f. jolif, jolt : see Jolly a. and -ty. ] , 

1 . The quality or condition of" being jolly, light- 
hearted, or festive ; exuberant mirth or cheerful- 
ness; f levity, giddiness (obs.), 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxx. 89 Wymmon with the 
jolyftd, thou thench on Godes shoures. 1382 Wyclif Judith 
x. 3 She elolhide hir with the clothis of hir jolite. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3537 Quen al }>e iolite of Giugne and lulus was 
endid. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 73 The dougnter of 
Iacob whiche for lyghtnes and iolyte of herte lefte the nous 
of her fader. 1509 Barclay Ship of Folys (1570) 105 Omma 
fert ajtas, both health and iolitie. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng. 
v. Wks. 1738 IJ. 86 A Youth, through jollity of mind un- 
willing perhaps to be detain’d long with sad and sorroujul 
Narrations. 1756 Burke Sub l, 4 B. in. xxv, The passion 
excited by beauty is. .nearer to a species of melancholy, mar. 
to jollity and mirth. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixl 238 D 
happiest Lovers, jollity live with you. 

2 . Merrymaking, festivity, revelry; //., Festivi- 
ties, festive dissipations or enjoyments. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28147 Caroles, iolitcs, and plaies, Ic haue 
be-haldyn. c 1440 Gesta Rom , xxvi. 200 (Hark MS.) 
knyght yede to the tornement scil. as ofte as a man gope 
to the Iolytees of worldlye speculacions. c 1470 IiENRVSON 
A lor. Fab. ii. ( Town 4* C. Mouse ) 292 Thus as thay sat in 
all their jolitie. 1579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 109 Far all my 
treasure spente on lewells and spylte in lolytye, wnat 
recompence shall I reape besides repentaunce t 1637-77 
Feltham Resolves r. xiii. 21 It comes, like an arrest ot 
Treason in a Jollity, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rfb. x. s 17° 
Not keeping company witli the other Officers of the Army 
in their jollities, and excesses. 1750 Johnson Eauiotb 
No. 80 ? 7 \Vinter . brings natural inducements to iomt> 
and conversation. . 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. tu.‘ 1* 3? 
The coarse jollity of the afternoon was often prolonged ti 
the revellers were laid under the table. 

1 3 . Pleasure, enjoyment ; esp. sexual pleasure, 
lust. Obs. . 

C1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 50 Knoute of his body 
cate sonnes hro. Tuo bj’ tuo wifes, pe j? r *d joint e. a 2 34 
Ham pole Psalter ii. 20 Enuye couartis lohfte and op 
vices, c 1374 Chaucer Booth . tu. pr. vii. 62 (Camb. aid.j 
O f whyche bestys al the entencyon hasteth to YuUyud «> 
bodyly. Iolyte. <71386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 132 r.^aes 
moste he fighte . . For paramour and Iolitee Of a 0 *?-,. 
shoon ful brighte. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (2868) 41 1/* 1 ‘ 
that., thought more on her iolytees and the world es den e .. 
lhanne thei dede on the service of God. 16x5 Choose/*# } 
of Alan 242 In gelt meu..all vigour of lust and desire 
ioyli ty is extinguished. 

+ 4 . Insolent piesumption or self-confidence; p r e* 
sumptuous self-reliance. Obs. . 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiv. 7 The trespasts of mj 
3outhed that Ls my iolifte and foie hardynes. 1549 fv VT * 

4th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 112 The pore wyddowe .. 
wyth. ii. or thre worries shall bryng hym down® „ 
grounde, and destroye his ioHtve. _ 1581 Confer. 11. (tS°^ . * 
This he spake with great iolitie and scomngly- 
Raleigh Hist. World 11. v. ill § 6.373 ln this ,olhU 
conceit, he determined to fight. 

+ 5 . Gallantry, bravery. Obs. ... 

as 40 tr. Pol. Vcrg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 89 Wce.nm 
returne unto Carausius .. renomed throwghe Ins jontec 
warfare. .. . 

1 6 . A beauty, grace, or personal accompus 
ment. Obs. - . 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 46 Yf by beaute of facion, or by 
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a body fayr grete or wcl aourned, or by fayr here , . and 
by the other Iolytees sliold a Squyer be adoubed Knyght. . 
lowe and vyle mayst thou make Knyghtes. 

f 7. A state of splendour, exaltation, or eminent 
prosperity ; splendour, magnificence ; finery of 
dress or array. Obs. 

1549 Latimer 4 (It Strut, be/. Edzv. VI (Arb.) 113 He 
shewed him al the kyngedomes of the worlde, and all theyr 
iolitye. 1563 Jewel De/. Apol. (i6ri) 363 In the time of 
Pope Boniface the Eight, when the Authority of the Bishop 
of Rome was in greatest iollity. c 1600 Shaks. Sam. lxvi,To 
behold., needie Nothing trimd in iollitie. 1620 Sanderson 
Serin, on 1 Kings xx i. 29 (1689) 152 To proclaim judgement 
against an oppressing King [Ahab] in the prime of his 
Jollity. 1698 Fryer Acc. £ . India if- P. 109 The Jollity 
and Pomp of the Heathens is much allayed by the Puritan- 
ism and unlimited Power of the Moors, 
t 8. Pleasantry, jocularity ; joke, jest. Obs. 

1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist . n. lxviii. (1591) 92 Two souldiers, 

. .vpon a iolity challenged one another to wrestle. 1596 Br. 
W. Barlow Three Serin . Ded. 82 Others in their iollitie 
haue reported that they could neuer salute the Sunne in 
England. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. .5- Mar. 106 They must., 
out of the humour of their jollities, give vent. 

Jollop (d^priap), sb . Also jowlop, ? jellop : see 
Jolloped. [app, f. Jowl 2 , joll, jofe +*lop, Lap 
sb.l 2 : cf. Dewlap, which also occurs in the same 
or a cognate sense (1 b). 

(It is tempting to conjecture that dewlap itself, of which 
the first element is unexplained, may have originated in 
some popular perversion of jcnolap or jnolap ; but at present 
this is not supported by evidence or analogy.)] . 

The wattle of a cock, turkey, or other fowl. 

1703 Bosnian Guinea 262 His Bill is Yellow ; from whence 
to the' Head grows out on each side a red Jollop. 1866 H. 
Clark Introd. Her ., Jellop [see Jolloped]. 1890 Cent . 
Diet ., Jcwlap. 

f Jo-llop, v. Obs. rare*" 1 , intr, . To gobble as a 
turkey-cock. 

1688 R. Holme A rntowy n. 310/2 (Of the Voices of Birds) 
The Turky Cock Jollopeth. 

[Hence, erron. Jollop sb. 'the cry of a turkey’, in Halli- 
well; whence in Cent. Diet, and Funk as ‘Prov. Eng.' 
Not in Eng. Dial. Diet .] 

Jollop, obs. form of Jalap. 

Jolloped (dsp’lspt), a. Her. Also jowlopped, 
? jollop(p)ed. [f. Jollop sb. + -ed 2 : cf. Dew- 
lapped.] Of a cock, etc., borne as a charge: 
Having the wattles of a specified tincture different 
from that of the body and head ; = Wattled. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry nr. xx. 164 He beareth Gules 
three Cockes Argent, Armed Crested and Iellopped Or, by 
the name of Cocke. Ibid. xxi. 164 Three Capons Sable, 
Armed, Crested, and Iow-Lopped Or. Ibid. xxvi. 182 Hce 
beareth, Sable, _ a Cockatrice displaied, Argent, crested, 
membred, and iollopped, Gules, by the name of Buggine. 
1622 Peach am Contpl. Gent. xvi. (1634) 178 Three Cockcs 
Gules, Armed, Crested, and jelloppcd, Sable. 1766 Porky 
Heraldry Gloss., yollopped or Jowlopped, term used to 
signify the gills of a Cock, when born of a different Tincture 
from his Head. 1864 Boutell Heraldry, Hist. <5* Pop. x. 
64 A Game-cock is. .jowlopped of his Wattles or simply 
wattled. 1B66 H. Clark introd. Her. (ed. 18), Jellop, 
Je Hoped, terms occasionally used.. to describe the comb of 
a cock, etc. when borne of a tincture different from that of 
the head. 1890 Cent. Diet., Jewlapped. 
tJo-llux. Obs. slang, [f. Jolcv a . : cf. dial. 
jollus fat, fleshy, jollock jolly, hearty, sb. (slang) 
aparson.] (See quot.) 

a 1797 \V. Mason Ode io Sir FI. Norton 12 And find it the 
same easy thing To hit a Jollux or a king. (Poems (1810) 
419A Hole, A phrase used by the bon ton for a fat person.) 

' Jolly (djp'li), a. and adv . Forms: a. 4iolife, 
-iffe, -yfe, -ef, 4-5 iolyf, 4-6 iolif. J3. 4-6 iolye, 
4-7 ioly, (5 ritly , yoly), 5-6 ioyly, 5-7 iolie, 
6 iollie, iolly, ioylye, 7 jollie, 7- jolly. [ME. 
jo hf jolyf joly , a. OF. jo If joli, gay, festive, 
lively, merry, amorous, gallant, brave, finely 
dressed, handsome, fair, pretty, = It. giulivo 
merry, pleasant, cheerful, glad, gay (in Florio 
giolivo ‘ iollie, pleasant, ioyous, blithe, bonnie, 
buckesome ’), OCat .joint (Littte). For the loss of 
the final f in F. and Eng. cf. hasty , tardy. In 
1 5- rtf th c. app. associated with joy , whence the 
spellingyby/y. 

The origin of OH.joli/\s uncertain. French etymologists 
have generally followed Diez in referring it toON.jr<f/(=OE. 
Zedl) Yule, or to a cognate Geiman name (indicated by 
Gothic Juleis November) for the midwinter feast of the 
northern nations, w hence (in ON.) for * a feast ’ generally ; 
thus *jdt-lvus, jdldf would be= festive. But the historical 
and phonetic difficulties involved, whether the word is sup- 
posed to have been taken into F. from Norse after aco, or 
to have been Common Romanic, are such as to render this 
conjecture extremely doubtful. M. Paul Meyer suggests 
that OF. joli / might be after all L. *gaudivus, f. gam 
dire to rejoice, gaudium joy. with change of d to l, as in 
cig.ida, Pr. cigala, F. agate, Vadensis, F. Valois , and some 
other words.} 

I. 1. Of gay and cheerful disposition or cha- 
racter; bright, lively ; joyous, gladsome, mirthful. 
Now arch, and chiefiy of time. 

. a 13*0 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 52 Heo U dereworthe 
in day, Graciousc, stout, ant gay, Gentil, jolyf so the jay. 
Li 1366 Chaucer Rent. Rose 435 Nc she was gay fresh ne 
Iolyf But semed be ful ententyf To gode werkes. 

c 1330 Wvcuf Whs. (xSSo) 169 Preicre is betre herd of 
god hi. .stifle devocion. . Jian bu.ioly chauntynge hat *>riref> 
men & wommen to daunsynge. xs^a Stan y hurst sEi.eis 
in. (Arb.) 73 Wee .. with iollye tumult, where should that 
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cittye be setled Streight ways demaunded. c 1635 Milton 
$? nUm -N ightingale , While the jolly Hours lead on propitious 
May._ 1647 May Hist. Pari. 1. ii. x8 Though the times 
were jolly for the present., they could not chuse but feare 
the sequel!. 1750 Dodd Poems (1767) 28 The jolly choir 
of maidens trim, Daughters of pleasance. xSyx R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixi. xt Come, for jolly the time, awake. 

1* 2. In more physical sense: Having the fresh- 
ness and lively spirits of youth or good health ; 
fresh, lively, sprightly, spirited. Obs. 

a. 13 ..SettynSag. 2565 Hit was a knight .. And [had a] 
yong jolif wif. C1380 Sir F crumb. 1582 A do^ty iolyf 
bacheler a song man & a wijt pat is of body fresch & fier. 
c 1450 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. I. 300 That hawke was 
never so jolyfe and so luste afore. 

0. c 1323 Song 0/ Yesterday 75 in E. E. P. (1862) 765 An 
hounde pat is hkyng, and Ioly And of sekenesse hoi and 
sounde. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 77.Wynsynge she was 
as is a foiy colt, c 1450 Merlin 47 Thei be yonge men and 
Iolye, and have grete nede of counseile. 1523 Ln. Berners 
Froiss. I. ccxxix. 308 Therle of Marche was as then a ioly 
yong herty knight. 1586 Bright Mclanch. xxviii. 160 The 
bloude getteth a farther egernesse, and these iolie spirits be 
wasted. 

3. In high spirits; exhilarated, joyful; fglad 
of ox pleased at something. Chiefly predicative. 

c 1305 St. Sioithin ir-7 in E. E. P, (1862) 46 pis gede man 
of pis tokning: iotyf was ynou}.. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 
20 lob by-cam a iolif man and al bus ioye newe. c 1400 
Deslr. Troy 249 Iason was Ioly of his luste wordes. x6oo 
Holland Livy x: 358 The Tuscans, .got hart and were very 
iolie, saying that the Gods were in favour of them. 165^ 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) III. 266 Though some are soe 
jollie at the French entertaynement. 1780 Johnson Lett, 
io Mrs. Thrale 30 May, Taylor, who is gone away brisk 
and jolly, asked me when I would come to him. 1863 
Kingsley Water-Bab . i, And then shook his ears, and was 
as jolly as ever. 

b. cuphcm. Exhilarated with drink, slightly 
intoxicated. 

1652 C. B. Stafylton Herodian 56 In his Tipsy Cups 
when he was Jolly. 1741 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) 
I. 36 Young Churchill and a dozen more grew jolly, stayed 
till seven in the morning and drank thirty two bottles. 1834 
Pae Eustace 33 I'm never more than jolly, and can lake 
care of myself precious well. 

4. Indulging in, or fond of, conviviality and social 
merriment ; festive ; jovial. The jolly god, Bacchus^ 
Jolly fellow , jolly dog , a person of convivial tastes 
and habits : cf. Fellow sb. 3 a. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 332 The quhethir he glaid was and 
Ioly, And till swylk thowlesnes he $eid As the cours askis 
off 3owtheid. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ciij, Them . . 
that so moche waste their good to be iolif and repayre their 
carayn. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 35 b, To lyue lyke a Lorde, 
and make iolye chere. a i65t Fuller WorthiesliSio) 1 1 . 532 
He was a Jolly gentleman, both for camp and court, a great 
reveller. 1697 Dryden A lexandcr's Feast ^ The jolly god 
in triumph comes. 1730 The Student, There is another set 
.. who assume to themselves the name of jolly fellows and 
ridicule every body who has the folly to-be sober, 1799 
Ld. Melbourne in M. Papers (1880) 5 Miller himself is 
a little jolly dog. ’1813 Sporting Mag. XIX 88 A decent- 
looking man. .who had sacrificed too freely to the jolly God. 
1843 Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 87 He be- 
came a viveur and jolly dog about town. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus xlvii. 6 They, my jolly comrades Search the streets. 

II. +5. Of cheerful courage; high-hearted, 
gallant ; brave. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810^ 333 With jolif men of gest 
toward pe North he schoke, To chace Kyng Robyn. 13 . . 

E. E. Allit. P. B. 300 The lolef Iaphethwatz rendered h« 
pryd. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 524 Thai war all }ong men 
and IoJy, And 5amand till do cheuelry. c 1400 Beryn 2440 
A trewe visage He had, & a manly, And Iuly was he. 1323 

I. d. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxlii. 779 The same season there 
dyed.. the gentyll and ioly duke Vjncelyas. X590 SrENSER 

F. Q. 1. i. 1 Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, As 
one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 1642 
Rogers Naatuan 29 The only season of working a jolly and 
stout heart to crouch and creepe. 

• 'I* 6. Overweeningly self-confident; flushed with 
success or prosperity ; full of presumptuous pride ; 
defiantly bold, arrogant, overbearing. Obs. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter cxlvi, 12 Proude. men & iolif 
{ v.r. ioly], noujjere dnedis him na has hope in him. _ 2474 
Caxton Cltesse 1. i, Evilmerodach, a Iolye man without 
Iustyse and cruel. 1366 Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jesvcl IV. 1 x 1 
Thinke you to outface us with ioyly bragges? 1573 G- 
Harvey Lclter-bk. (Camden) 45 M. Brown.. amongst other 
of his iolly vaunts, .made this tost. 1648 Sanderson Sena. 

II. 232 It concerneth every one of us . . not to be too high- 
minded or jolly for any thing that is past. 1666 Sancroft 
Lex Ignea 40 Our Mountain which we said in our jolly 
pride should never be removed. 

III. +7. Amorous; amatory; wanton, lustful. 

138a Wyclif Arnos vi. 4 slecpen in peddis of yuer, and 

we.xen wijJd [gloss or iolyf) in 3our beddis. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 1 192 Dido, So prikyth hire thes newc iolye wo. 
1390 Gower Con/. 111. 36 'lhou in al thi lust jolif The 
bodily delices soghtest. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 235 The 
emperour was jolyf of blode. And hare councel undirstood. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. (1495) 256 He sholde send to her all 
the yonge men that were Ioly for to enforce and to make 
her do theyr wyll. 1645 Milton Te trash. Wks. (1847) 
xSx/2 (Gen. ii. x8) In the Song of Songs which is generally 
believed, even in the jolliest expressions, to figure the 

spousals of the church with Christ. 

b. Of animals: In heat. Obs. exc. dial. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxiv. 3 Quhone the biche is jol'e 

and on rage. J535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1947 Quhen anefs] 
iolie pcnauit we^ ane bei-t. .Scho suld be keipit cloalievndir 
cuir. 1&S4 Clush. Gloss., Jelly, maris appetens. 

IV. f S. Bright or gay in appearance ; brilliant, 
show}*, splendid. Obs. 
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13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. S41 Thys Iheru^aiem Jombe hade 
neuer pechche. Of oper huee bot quyt [= white) Iolyf. ^1380 
Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 520 Jolyc and gaye sadcles. a 1440 
Sir Eglatn. 1 200 Mony knyghlys herde of bone That yoly 
colourys bare. 1335 Coverdale Job xl. 10 Vp, dccke the in 
thy ioly araye. x688 South Sertn., Prov. xii. 2a An apple 
of Sodom ..with a florid jolly white and red. 

+ b. Of immaterial things : Fine; fair; specious. 
a 1500 Bemardus de ettra ret Jam. (E. E. T. S.) X93 Tra>t 
hy'm nocht, suppose he were orudyr, JJoc g ef a ioly* worde 
ay for ane vdyr. 1557 TotteCs Mi sc. (Arb.) 202 Then fme- 
nesse thought by trainyng talkc to win that beauty lost. 
And whet her tonges with ioly wordes. 156* Jewel Apol. 
Ch. Eng. iv. (1600) 146 Thus w-ith a gay, and iollie shewe, 
deceiue they the simple. 1576 Fleming Pa nop l . Epist. 245, 
'I hose, which by outward gesture and habite of the body, 
make a jollie shew. 

f 9. Finely or ‘ bravely ’ dressed ; = Sc. ‘ braw’. 
c 1386 Chaucer Frank/. 71 199 A squi’cr.. That fresshcr 
was and Iolyer of array As to my doom than is the Monthe 
of May. ^483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ciijb, [1) spared 
myn araye on holy dayes for to shewe me fresshe and ioly 
tofore men of astate. xso8_ Dunbar Tv a mariit wemen 67 
With silkis array it, Gy nip, iolie and gent. 1593 R. Harvey 
Philad. 5 His multitude of rude Scythians and shepheardes 
couldjdomore Actes than all the fine gay troopes and rankes 
of Baiazete,. .vnlesse it be an infallible Item that the iolHest 
men are euer greatest actors by sea and land. 

10. Good-looking ; handsome ; fair, pretty. 
Nov/ only dial. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rout. Rose 829 So noble he was of his 
stature, So fair, so Ioly, and so fetys. 01473 Port en ay 343 
Then spak the moste gentillcst of thaim thre, The most good- 
lokest And iolyest tose. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. xm. (1567) 
A a ij b, I know my selfe too bee A iollye fellow. For eucn 
now I did behold and see Mync image in the water sheere. 
1648 Beaumont Psyche ye. iv. When all the glorious Realm 
of pure Delight, Illustrious Paradise waited on the feet Of 
jolly Eve. 2650 J. Reynolds Flower Fidel. 20 This jolly 
Nj'mph ..very joyfully conducted them through the Woods. 

11. Healthy and well developed ; of large make 
and fine appearance; well-conditioned; plump. 
Rarely of a plant, dial, and colloq. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 363 A dainty dame in 
her youth, and a jolly woman m her age. 1683 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1848/8 A brisk jolly Man, brown hair’d. 1707 Curiosities 
in Husb. tf Gard. 205 One of these Branches ..was grown 
to be a very Jolly Plant. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 4S5 r 3 
He is that Sort of person which the Mob call a handsome 
jolly Man. 1749 Phil. Traus. XLVI. 234 The Lady was 
brought to bed of a fine jolly Boy. X825 Brockett, Jolly, 
stout, large in person. * A jolly landlady 1887 KcntGloss , 
Jolly, fat ; plump ; sleek, in good condition. 

V. 12. Used as a general expression of admira- 
tion : Splendid, fine, excellent. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erastu. Par. Mark viii. 31 To haue hym 
greatly cstemed, and taken for a ioly feJowe of euery body. 
X576 Fleming tr. Cains * Eng. Dogs in Arb. Gartter III. 239 
1 his dog. .taketh the prey with a jolly quickness, c 1620 
C. Motm Li/e Sir T. More (1828) 316 This said jolly invention 
of Sir Thomas More's. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. hi. 146 
Grase not too near the Banks, my jolly Sheep. 1803 
Wordsw. / Vaggotter t. 118 My jolly team, he finds that ye 
Will work for nobody but me ! 1859 Farrar J. Home 2O4 
(Hoppe) They all drank his health with the usual honours : 

. . For he’s a jolly good fe-el-low. Which nobody can deny. 

b. ironically. (Cf . 1 Pretty V fine’. Sc. ‘bonny’.) 

• The ter m Jolly /ellow was often thus used in the sixteenth 
cent., sometime* with allusion to sense 6, and is still applied 
in the same way dialectally. 

X534 Mokf. Treat, on Passion Wks. 1303/2 Here shall you 
see Iudas play the ioylye marchaunt 1 trowc. 1546 
Gardiner Dcclar. Art. Joyc Is not be a ioylye *A'oiKe- 
man lhatwoldedcuise to haue god done, otherwvse then he 
hath ? 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 71 Mary, a iolly pecce of 
workc it were, to see plow-men gentlemen, c xfixo Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flcrwers (1855) 83 They’re joly praters, tut are Jades 
to doe. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 343 It was my hap 
at length .. to finde not seeking .. a jolly slander, call’d 
Divorce at pleasure. x83x Leicester Gloss. s»v., ‘A jolly 
fellow’ = ‘a fine fellow’, in the sense of one who prides 
himself on something he has no occasion to be proud of. 

13. Exceedingly pleasant, agreeaLlc, or ‘nice'; 
delightful. Now colloq. 

1549 Latimer slit Semi. be/. Edw. VI L\rb.) 142 A Ioly 
praye for oure holye father. 1579-80 North Plutarch , 
Sertorius (1676) 493 The heat of Summer is nourished and 
inforced by the melting of the tee and snow, and so bio wet h 
a joly coolc winde. 1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. 11. vii. 183 ThU 
Life is most iolly. x6xo Fletcher Faith/. Sheph. 1. i, 
Sports, delights and jolly games That Shepherds hold full 
dear, c 1704 Prior Henry 4- Emma 122 A Shcpherd now 
along the Plain He ro>es; And with his jolly Pipe { delights 
the Groves. 186s Kingsley Itercw. xv, How joli y it will be 
to see them. x883 Poor Nellie 57 By Jove! but it is 
au fully jolly* out here 1 1890 * L. Falconer ' Mile. lore jit. 
(1891)86 Good-bye, Mrs. Merrington; so jolly of you toghe 
a dance. 2891 E. Peacock .V. BrerMou 1. 138 Wnat w-as, by 
universal consent, the jolliest room in the house. 

24. Used as an admiring intensive, deriving its 
meaning from the context : Admirably great, large, 
big, etc. ; ironically 1 fine*, ‘nice’. Now colloq. 

X559 Mirr. Mag., Salisbury xxiv. With erics. Ionics and 
capiaynes Ioly store. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 163 
Indeedc, thy Ball is a bold l igge currr, Ar.d could make 
a jolly hole in theyr furre. a x£6x i ULLua IVcrlhies (i 2 io) 

III. 514 This king had four-ami-twenty daughters, a jolly 
number. 1855 Darwin in Li/ct,- Lett. I. 405 Arc not 
these a jolly lot of a^umptions T s 3 .. r. W. Robinson 
Wray/ord's Ward, etc., Tito's Troubles, Ike fate that 
loomed before Tito . - w-as . . set down as a ‘jolly shame 
ifiSo Mrs. Riddell Mytt. Palace Card. xxx. (rc3x) 333/ he 
jolly row there w as betw cen him and the mater. M od. S.ang, 

* I should call you a jolly fool, if you did.* 

23. adv. 

1. In a jolly manner; merrily, pleasantly. 
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1615 Wither Shcfh. Hunt, in Juvenilia (1633) 385 Willy, 
tbou now full jolly tun'st thy Reeds. 185S Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 31 They eat and drink, and 
live jolly in the open air. # , 

2. Qualifying an adj. or adv.*, orig. appreciatively, 
then ironically, with intensive force : Extremely, 
very. Now colloq. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm . Par. Phil. in. 5, I thought 
myselfe a iolye fortunate man [ftutchre mihi vuiebarjelix], 
as well for the nobylitie of my kyndred ..as also for my 
strayte obseruyng of y e law. c 155$ Harpsfield Divorce 
Hen. VIII (Camden) x 7 i The . . 25 chapter .. maketh a jolly 
impertinent process. 1596 Shak.s. Tam. Shr.m. it. 215 I is 
like you’ll ptouc. a iolly surly gtoome. c 164S Howell Lett. 
vi. 43 Prince Rupert having got a jolly considerable Army m 
Holland. 1647 Trapi* Comm. Matt . iv. 1 All was jolly 
quiet at Ephesus before St. Paul came hither. 1830 Dickens 
O. Twist ix, ‘ He is so jolly green said Charley. 1898 K. 
Kipling in Morn. Post 8 Nov. 5/1 My friend, you made a 
mKtake, and you jolly well know it. 

b. Formerly also jolly aiul — • 1 cf. Sc. brazv ' 
and — , gay and — ; in braw and able, braw and 
soon, it is gay and late. 

5365 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 37 Is not your doctrine a 
ioylyand holesom doctrine? Ibid. 40* Is not Jhis religion 
of protestants like to be a ioylyand sounde religion? _ 1575 
Laneham Lett. 58, I am of woont iolly & dry a mornings. 

C. Comb., as jolly -cheeked, - faced , • timbered , 
jollylike adjs. ; jolly-boys, ‘a group of small 
drinking vessels connected by a tube, or by open- 
ings one from another' (F'armer Slang iSq 6 ). 

1587 M. Grove Pe lofts <$• Hiftft. (1878) 48 As if Alcxandrus 
were With all his iohlyke royakie, in place among them 
there. 1594 Lodge Wounds Civ. War 11 j. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley VII. 145 Aristion is a jolly-timber’d man. 1819 
W. Tennant Paftistry Storm'd (1827) xt8The jollie-cheekit 
moon. 1898 F. C. Gould in Westm. Gaz. 8 Dec. 2/1 Jolly- 
faced farmers. 

Jolly (dyffli), sb. 1 slang. [Jolly a. used as sb.] 

1. A royal marine. Tame jolty, a militiaman. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xi, The jollies fired tolerably 

well. 1841 — Poacher xxvi, * Jollies 1 what are they?' 

‘ Why, marines, to be sure'. 1867 Smyth Saito/s W ord-bk. 
s.v., Tame jolly . a militiaman : royal jolly, a marine. 1896 
R. Kipling Seven Seas *76 I’m a Jolly—'Er Majesty’s 
Jolly— Soldier and Sailor too. 

2. A cheer. 

1871 Daily Tel. 7 Mar, (Farmer), On a suggestion to give 
him a jolly, which appears to be the local phrase, they 
cheered the hero loud and long. 1894 Daily News 27 July 
8 Is The Chairman . . called upon those who benefited by it 
to give those gentlemen a ‘jolly', a request which was 
carried out with amazing vigour. 

3. A word of praise or favourable notice, csp. 
one uttered for some ulterior purpose, as to further 
the sale of goods ; also, A sham purchaser (see 
quot. 1867 ). 

1856 H. Mayhew Gt. World London 46 (Farmer) The de- 
pendents of cheats ; as jollies and * magsmen or the con- 
federates of other cheats. 1867 Morning Star 25 Dec., The 
man Kelly was what is termed a ‘jolly', that was, a person 
paid to bid so as to induce strangers to believe that he was 
a bona fide purchaser. 1873 Slang Diet. 205 ‘ Chuck Harry 
a jolly, Bill’, Le. go and praise up his goods, or buy of 
him, and speak well of the article. 

Jolly (dgp'li), sbl 1 [Short for Jolly-boat.] 
— Jolly-boat. 

x8zg Marryat F. Mildmay xxii, There is the jolly for 
you : send the boat off as soon as you have landed. 1887 
W. Rye Norfolk Broads 74 Wc took the jolly across the 
broad. 1889 Blacfew. Mag. CXLVI. 173 The jolly was half 
full of water. 

Jolly v. [f. Jolly a. and sbf ; cf. OF. 

jolyer. j 

1. intr. To make merry, enjoy oneself, rare. 

x6to G. Fletcher Christs Tri. i. xxxv. They jolly at his 

grief, and make their game. 1839 Thackeray Fatal Boots 
xii, Home at half-past three to dinner — when I jollied, as 
I call it, for the rest of the day. 

2. slang, a. traits. To treat with rough merri- 
ment, ridicule, or horseplay; to chaff; to abuse. 

x8 7 3 Slang Diet., Tolly, to abuse or vituperate. 1879 
N.tyQ. 5th Ser. XI. 406 Jolleying is a common term among 
workmen in London, and is used to express nearly every 
description of verbal ridicule and abuse. 1885 Runciman 
Skiftfters 1 y Sit. 146 The way they hustled us and jollied us 
was cruel. 

b. To cheer. 

J891 Licensed Victuallers' Gaz. 9 Feb. (Farmer), The ring 
of spectators., cheered and jollied both lads vociferously. 

C. To treat (a person) in a pleasant, agreeable 
manner, with the object of keeping him in good 
humour or of obtaining a favour from him. Const. 
zip, along , etc. O.S. 

1893 Gunter Miss Dividends 232 You’ve left her atone all 
to-day — you ain’t been near to jolly her up. xC 94 Outing 
(U. S.) XXIV. 60/1 It was very difficult to beg off. I jollied 
the trio as best I could. 1895 Nebraska State jml. 24 J une 
3/1 They jollied Hiram Ebright and touched up the players. 
1899 Harpers Mag. XXV II I. 529/2 Wc want you to jolly 
them up a bit. 

d. intr . To make a sham bid at an auction; 
see Jolly sbA 3 . 

1859 Echo xi Oct., Dealers who if they chance to see a 
likely purchaser in the crowd will forthwith commence to 
make false offers— termed ‘jollying ' — for their own horses 
when brought up for auction. 

Jolly-boat (dspdibdut). [Known only from 
iSthc. : origin uncertain. 

It has been supposed to be a perversion of Jolywat or 
gcllywatlc , an earlier name app. for the same or a similar 


ship's boat of small size. On the other hand the first element 
bears a strong (written) resemblance to a name (of unknown 
origin and uncertain age) applied to small boats of various 
kinds in many Teutonic langs.: e.g. Da. jolle (17th c.), Sw* 
jot, jolle, ju lie, LG. jolle, jolle, gdlte, gelle (in Fischer 1741 
jot or jelle, Brem. Wbch. jelle, E.Fris. Jill, jillle , Wang- 
jet), Du. jot (1682 in Winscnooten ; Hexham, 1678, has the 
dim. jolUtjeu * small bark or boat But in all these lang** 
they is s= -Eng. y, and the actual corresponding word is f. 
yole, Eng. yawl. (An alleged F. jot, jelle, seems only to 
be the Teutonic word mentioned as a foreign word in an 
Encyclopedic of the 18th c.) Hence the exact historical re- 
lations of these words remain unascertained.] 

A clincher-built ship’s boat, smaller than a cutter, 
with a bluff bow and very wide transom, usually 
hoisted at the stern of the vessel, and used chiefly 
as a hack-boat for small work. 

1727-41 Chambers Cvcl. s.v. Beat, The several boats, and 
• their names are, a jolly boat, a long boat, .. a yaul, boats 
for ships. 1775 Dalrvaiile in Phil. Trans. LX VI II. 397 
Sent jolly boat and yawl in search of him. 1809 W. IkvinU 
Knuktrb. (xS6x) 51 A little round Dutch boat, shaped not 
unlike a tub, which had formerly been the jolly-boat of the 
Goede Vrouw. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catcch. 9 Jolly 
boat or dingey, is used on all calls for market, or going 
round the ship squaring yards, or for any similar purpose, 

t JoTlyhead. 06s. rare " l . [f. Jolly a. -r 
-head.] Jollity, merriment. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xi. 32 Despoyled of those ioyes and 
iolly-head, Which with those gentle shepheards here I wont 
to lead. 

Jolt (dgoult), v. Also 6-7 ioult. [Etymology 
obscure : see Note below.] 

*j* 1. traus. To butt or push with the head, elbow, 
or other blunt part ; to give a push or knock to ; 
to nudge. Obs. 

xfixx Cotcr ,,Coud/er, to iog or ioult with the elbow. Ibid., 
Tabuler , to ioult, butt, or push. 1778 Mad. D'ArblaY 
Diary 18 June, I jolted Mr. Crisp, who, very much per- 
plexed, said, .. that it was a novel. 

2. To shake up from one's seat or place with 
a sudden jerk or succession of jerks, esp. in loco- 
motion ; to carry or transport with jolts. (Chiefly 
in passive.) 

*599 [see Jolting/)//, a.]. i 6 ojDekkeh & Webster 7 Pyx/n/. 
Hoe it. hi. D.'s Wks. 1873 II. 3x1 O fie vpont: a Coach? 
I cannot abide to be iolted, 1796 Burke Regie. Peace iii- 
Wks. VIII. 268 We are yet to be jolted and rattled over the 
loose misplaced stones. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 24; 
Their object is to advance by steps as in walking, without 
jolting the carriage. X877 Black Green Past. xlvi. (1878) 
370 We were once more jolted over the unmade roads. 

3. To move or throw (anythin!;) up with a jerk ; 
to force out in a jerky manner. 

^ it 1845 Hood The Desert-Born 189 My scanty breath was 
jolted out with many a sudden groan. 1896 Liberal Mag. 
Dec. 507 The contest between State-aid and Rate-aid ended 
in jolring the two up together in one scheme. 

4. intr. Of a vehicle, etc. : To receive an abrupt 
and rough jerk in moving ; to move along with 
a succession of jolts, as on an uneven road. 

a 1703 Pomfret LastEftiph. Poems (1790) X38 The globe 
shall, .backward jolt, distorted with the wound. 1750 John- 
son Rambler No. 34 ? 6 He whipped Ins horses, ihe coach 
jolted again. # 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. Ill, 430 Wag- 
gons laden with the sick jolted over the rugged pavement. 

5. intr. Of a person : To ride with constant jolts. 
1730 Mrs. Delany Lett., to Mrs. A. Granville 266 Good- 
night ; I have jolted all over the city, and am so tired I can 
only say 1 am . . Yours, M.P. 1880 Dixon Royal Windsor 
111. x.M. 210 To jolt along the road was painful. 

6 . intr . To move up and down or to and fro in 
a jerky manner. 

X788 Mad. D’Arblay Let. to Mr. Twining 20 Jan., The 
shoulders . .jolting up and down in the convulsions of a 
hoarse laugh. 1849 H. Mayo Pop. Suftcrst. (1851) 125 With 
head, ^ limbs, and trunk twitching and jolting in every 
direction. 

[Note. The etymology of jolt vb ; and sb., and their deri- 
vatives, and of words apparently allied in form and sense, is, 
in the. present state of the_ evidence, involved in obscurity 
and difficulty, ‘jolt-head is known 1^x533 » jolt-headed (in 
the form cholt-heasied) in 1552 ; jolting ftate, app. in the 
sense of jolt-head in 1579; while the simple vb. and sb. 
jolt, are not known till 1590. But Jots/. 1 , largely identical 
in sense withy?//, is quoted at least from 1530, and may be 
a century earlier. Sense 1 of jolt , both in sb. and vb., has 
evident affinities with jolt. Jowl jA\ v. 1 , and perh. with 
Jowl sb.* ; but the other senses of jolt vb. coincide with 
those of jot vb. jolt has thus the appearance of an altera- 
tion of jot, influenced by jowl, and perh. by jolt-head , which 
latter is evidently related in some way to Jowl or Jowl 
sb? : the form chol i-hcaded esp. recalls the cholle form of the 
latter. (Cf. also the mod. dial, cholter -, chmvier-headed 
~ Jolter-iiraded.) It has been suggested that jolt-head 
may have been a phonetic variant of *jolled- or *jo;i>rd 
head, and that jolt vb. was a back-formation from it, perh. 
through jolting pate’, but this has obvious difficulties, 
phonetic and semantic. Further evidence may harmonize 
facts, which are at present somewhat contradictory.] 

Jolt (dgd*H), sb. Also 7 ioult. [See prec.] 
+ 1. A knock (of Ihe head, etc.) against some- 
thing. Obs. rare. 

1599 Minshku Sft. Diet., CoxorrJn, .. iolts of the head 
against the wall. x6x8 Holyday jluvenalii. 22 He.. Who 
Mars his shields, staid with close thong, oft bears With jolts 
and sweat. 

2. An abrupt shock or jerk which throws a person 
(or thing) up, to fall again by his (or its) own 
weight ; esp. one received by a moving vehicle, 
or by a person driving or riding on a rough road. 
163* Sherwood Cotgr., The ioult of a coach in vneuen 


way. 1 683 Evelyn Diary 12 Feb., My daughter Evdvn 
going in the coach .. a jolt (the doorc being not fast shut) 
flung her quite out. 1763 Wilkes Corr. (1805) II. 33 My 
wound has been a good deal fretted by the vile jolts through 
the rascally towns of Stroud, Rochester, Chatham, &c. t8*k 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. jt. 135 A series of jolts ami 
jars, proving that the language had run off the track. 

3. A jerky movement, an abrupt jerk. 

1849 H. Mayo Pop. Sufterst. (1851) 124 The exercife com- 
monly began in the head, which would fly backwards and 
forwards, and from side to side, with a quick jolt. 

Jolter (d 3 i>u-haj),ji.l [f. Jolt V. - r -till.] One 
who or that which jolts; a jolting caniage. 

16 ix Cotgr., Secoueur, a shaker, tosser, swinger, ioulter. 
1852 K. S. Sukteks Sftonge s Sft. 7 <?«/-( 1893) 146 It was two 
o'clock before Mr. Spraggon was again in his jolter. 
Jolter, sby Also joulter. App. a variant of 
Jowtkh, a hawker, pedlar. 

Perhaps only an individualism of the writers; the form is 
not in E. D. Diet, and the word not cited from Ireland. 

1841 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 157 A jolter, a man selling 
oy>ters, brooms and sundries, was as welcome to the serum*’ 
hall, as a pedlar with shawls and laces to the drawing room. 
1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whilcboy x. 85 The widdy sould 
them [ducks] to a Cork joulter for eightpence a couple. 
Jo*lter, v. tare. [Frequentative of J olt v . ; 
see -EH 0.] intr. and Ira ns. To jolt, to move with 
continuous jolting. 

x8x3 Lamb Wife’s Trial i, I am joker’d, bruised, and shook 
to death, With your vile Wiltshire roads. 1864 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 13 Oct., The luggage ! It was coming joltering 
in a van to tnc place where we couldn't get a bed. 

Jolter-head, jolterhead. Also dial, choi- 
ter-head, chowter-head. [An extension of J o ti- 
ll k ad.] 

1 . (d.Jou-ltarihe'd) = Jolt-head t. 

it 1700 B. E. j)ict. Cant. Crew , jotter-head, a vast large 
Head ; also Heavy and Dull. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled., 
Merry England (1852) 61 They judge of the EnglUh 
character in the lump, as one great jolter-head, contaimrg 
all the stupidity of the country-, 1823 Mookk Fables Holy 
Alliance ii. 10 The Easterns, in a Prince, 'tis said, Prefer 
what’s called a joker-head. 1829 Scorr Diary 18 Mar. in 
Lockhart , A misshapen dwarf, with a huge jolter-head. 

2 . (d^dWtarihcu) = Jolt-head 2. 

1620 Shelton Qitix. IV. xviii, Who was that loUer-llead 
that did subscribe or ratify a warrant for the attaching of a 
Knight ? a 18x8 Lewis, etc. Ct. Hamilton’s Fairy Tales 
(1849) 68 While my jolter-head of a Genius laboured with 
botn his body and soul. x88x Spectator 26 Feb. 275 A clerk 
so low.. that Prince Bismarck can disavow him as a jolter- 
head without remark. 1897 E. D. Did., Cholttr-htad. 
Jolter-headed (c!s<5"-ltanhe:ded) 1 “■ Also 
dial choicer- [f. prec. + -ed = Jolt-headed. 

1748 Rich a im.soN Clarissa (i8n) VI. xxvi. m Haifa- 
dozen jolter-headed crop-caretl boys. 176s Treat. Dorn. 
Pigeons 69 The Dutch tumbler is . . JaTger, often feather- 
leg'd, and more joulter-lieaded. i8zi Scott Kentlvj. xxvn. 
How didst thou come off with yonder jolter-headed giant? 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Cholter-headed, stultified, heavy headed. 

Hence Jolterhca dednesa. 

1852 Dickens Lett to IV. Collins Dec. I. 294 The jolter- 
heaaedness of the conceited idiots who suppose that volumes 


are to be tossed off like pancakes, # 

Jolter-pate. rare ~ x . [f. jolter- in jolter- head 
+ Pate,] *= Jolteu-head 1, Jolting pate. 

1822 Scott Nigel viii, Her little conceited noddle or her 
father’s old crazy calculating jolter-pate. 

J olt head, jolt-head. ? Cbs. Also 6 cholt-, 
iolte-, ioulte-, iollt-, 7 ioult-. [Origin obscure : 
see note to Jolt v.) 

+ 1. prop, jolt head (d^'ltjhe'd) : A large, 
clumsy, or heavy bead ; a stupid head. Obs. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 993/x A mastyffe hath.. a 
grcaie iolte head, and a great mosel. x6o$ !»• J on SON 
Vo/pone v. viii, Your red saucy cap, that seemes (to me) 
Nayl'd to your iolt-bead. x68o Lotui. Gaz. No. i53t/4 
other a darker Bay with a jolt head. *7°* „ EV ^i 
Sacra 1. v. J 25 He must then have had a Jok Htad. 

2. (d 3 du*lt|hed) A heavy-headed or thick-headed 
person ; a blockhead. Also atlrib. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 126 Take him for a 
ioultehedd and a senseless brute. 1653 URQUit ART A avClais 
Prol. (Rtldg.) 18 Hearken, Jolt heads. *7^7 rT E f SK j. ’ 
Shandy IX. xxv, Ninny-hammers, goose-caps, jolt-neaus. 

attrfb. 5664 Flodden F. 1. 7 At home is left none in tnc 
Land, But joult-head Monks and brosten t ryers. 

Jolt-headed beaded), a. jobs. [f. 

prec. + -ed 2 .J Having a ‘jolt head T , i.e. a large, 
clumsy, or heavy head ; thick-headed. Now only 
jig. 

*55 * Huloet, Cholt headed felow, whose heade is as 
greate as a betle or mall, tuditanns. _ *655 Molfe 
Bf.nnet Health's Iwftrov. 11746) 274 A ktnd ofjolt- 
Gudgeons. 1865 tr. Hugo's Hunchback v. hl (Chapma_ 
Hall) 169 ’Twas cruel to make a Tantalus of the jolt- 
cub. e 

t Jolting, a. Obs. Japp, from first element 01 
Jolt-head, with ppl. ending. See note to Jolt d.j 
In jolting pate = Jolt-head i, 2. 

1579-80 North Plutarch, Pericles , This tyranne here, 
this Jeauy iolking pate. 1650 Buiaver Anthroftom • • 7 
Cratinus jesting at his monstrous joulting pate- 

Joltinef (ds<?«‘ltin), vbl. sb. [£ J 0I * T Vt + 
-ING !.] The action of the vb. Jolt ; the process 
of being jolted ; a shaking in a cairiage, etc. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 11. ii- (1648) 161 Whether .. 
Unevenness of the Ground, will not cause such £ joltnu 
the Chariot. 17x3 Derham Phys.-TlteoL >*i. *J7 3 7? ^ 
note. They, .found him dead, and that he had been broug 
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thither in the same Posture on Horseback, notwithstanding 
the jolting of the Horse. 1SS1 B ns ant & Rice Chapl. ,/ 
Fleet 2. iii. {1883) _x6 The best thing to cure a crying fit 
is a good jolting, .in a country cart. 

Jolting fdgo.-ltii)), ppl. a. [f. Jolt v. + 
-1NG -.] That jolts jin senses of the vb.j. 

1S99 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iii. 183 Hurried In ioulting 
Coach. X77Z Poetry in Ann. Reg-. 221 From jolting stones 
An easy litter sav’d my bones. 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 839 
His unusually unmusical and even jolting verse. 

Hence Jo'ltingly adv. } in a jolting manner, so 
as to jolt. 

1343 Fraser's Mag-. XXVII. 657 Off they started most 
jokingly. 1859 Cornwallis Neto World I. 151 We drove 
jokingly over a rough lava plain deeply furrowed. 

Joltless, a. [f. Jolt sb. + -less.] Free 
from jolts. 

1808 -Moore Corruption v, Court and Commons jog one 
joltless way. 1898 _ Spectator 5 Feb. igo/t To keep his 
part of the machine in steady and joltless motion. 

Jolty (dgju’lti), a. [f. Jolt si). + -Y.] Char- 
acterized by jolting ; having or causing jolts. 

1834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge (1859) 417 The wains ..were 
rumbling and rattling on their jolty axle trees. 1667 Le 
Fanu Tenants Malory lxi. (1871) 354 Going slowly down 
the jolty hill. 1896 Maku: Corelli Mighty Atom xi, The 
coach would be too joky for him. 

Joly, Joly- : see Jolly, Jolli-. 

Jolyce, -yous, -ysye, obs. ff. Jealous, -oosy. 

T Jo'lyvet. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. jolivet , 
joHyvct , dim. oljolif -vo gay, pretty. Jolly.] A 
gay or pretty little creature. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxiL (1859) 28 The byrd that 
syngeth on the braunche on bye, And sheweth hym self 
a lusty iolyuet, Vnto the deth is smyten sodeynly. 

t J o'lywat. Obs. A Iso 5 ioly wet, 6 -7 gelly- 
watte. [Of obscure origin and uncertain form, 
the earlier instances having joly- , the later gelly-. 

Conjectured by some to be a corruption of Sp. and P g.gale- 
ota, F. gal lot e, Du. galjoot (Galliot l b But this is extremely 
doubtful. It is difficult to comprehend how galeof a could be 
transformed into joly. vat ; and the things differ even more 
than their names , for the galliot was an independent vessel 
with sails and many rowers, while the jolyiuat was a ship's 
boat of small size. It is true that the Pg. galeota appears 
to have become galley wat or Gallivat, in the East Indies, 
but this, like the original, was a vessel of 60 or 70 tons 
with sails and 40 or 50 rowers, carrying sometimes 8 guns— 
a very different thing from the jolyiuat, to say nothing of 
the impossibility of any connexion between an Indo-Portu- 
guese word and an English word before 1500. The varia- 
tion jolly-, gelly reminds us of the numerous forms of the 
Scandinavian and Low German word Jol % jolle, gelle, cited 
under Jolly-boat; but the evidence for this as yet does 
not carry us back to the date of jolym at l\ 

A ship’s boat of small size ; ? = Jolly-roat. 

*495-7 Xaval A eels. Hen. VII (1896) r43 The Souerafgne 
with her grete bote and Iolywet. Ibid. 181 The Soueraigncs 
grcie Bote and Iolywat. Ibid. 272 (The Regent) Cukke 
Botes Belongyng to the seid Ship j, Botes called Ioly wates j. 
*5*3 in Oppenheim Admin. Roy. Navy (1896) 80 For the 
boat 40 [men] ; the cok, 20 ; the gelly-watte xo. 1613 
Dqwnton in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) 1. 501 As soone as 
I anchored, I sent.. Master Spooner, and Samuell Squire in 
my Gellywatte to sound the depths within the sands, 

Jompe, Jompre, obs. ff. Jump, Jumper. 

Jonah, (d^’na). Also Jonas. 

1 . The name of a Hebrew prophet, the subject of 
the Book of Jonah; used allusively, in senses 
thence derived. 

. x6x* T. Lavender Trav . Pref. to Rdr. Cj, [He] thought 
it best to make a Ionasof him, and so cast both him and his 
books into the Sea. 1663 J. Si-encer Prodigies (16651 369 
1 hey were always presumed the Jonas’s which raised all the 
storms in the State. 1679 Establ. Test 9 One of the Jonahs 
that was . . heaved over the Decks to allay the Tempest. 
*1885 H. Conway Living or Demi viii, You must be very 
lucky in love . . for you are a regular Jonah at cards. *887 
Spectator 5 Nov. 1479 To make a Jonah of the one of its 
members who is probably least in fault. 

2 . Jonah-crab, a large crab ( Cancer borealis) 
of the eastern coast of North America. 

1893 Funk. 

Hence Jonah, v. trans. , to bring ill luck to. 

1887 Black Sabina Zembra 282, I seem to Jonah every- 
thing I touch. 1897 R. Killing Captaitts Courageous 97 
A Jonah's anything that spoils the luck...Ive known a 
spbttin’-kmfe Jonah two trips till we was on to her. 

Jonathan (d^p-naban). [A personal name; 
orig. that of the son of Saul, king of Israel.] 

1 - (esp. in phrase Brother Jonathan. ) A generic 
name for the people of the United States, and also 
for a representative United States citizen. 

^Understood to have originated in the expression Brother 
Jonathan (cf. 2 Sam. i. 2 6}, said to have been applied to 
Jonathan Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut, by General 
Washington, who often sought his ads ice. Hence it is believed 
to have been applied at first to a New Englander, and at 
length, like Yankee, in the wider .sense. 

x3i6 ‘Quiz* Grand Master 1. 25 May she all Europe s 
arms withstand, Keep France and Jonathan in awe. zaifr-28 
Hall Trav. Canada ft US. 330 A humorous publica- 
Oon entitled ‘John Bull and Brother Jonathan . xSzo 
Sro. Smith Whs. (1840) I. 372 We can inform Jonathan 
what arc the inevitable consequences of being too fond of 
glory ; Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth. 
*825 Scott F.uu. Lett. (1894' IL 384 But I do not suppose 
brother Jonathan would like much so large a fortune passing 
out of his continent to gild a Marchionc-s’s coronet in Britain. 
1848 Lowell Big torn P. Poems 1890 II. 36 To move John 
J BuD) you imi<t make your fulcrum of solid Leef and 
pudding; an abstract idea will do for Jonathan. 


2 . See quot. 

1847-78 Halluvei.l, Jonathan, an instrument used bv 
smokers to light their pipes with. 

Hence Jonathaniza/tion, an Americanizing. 

1854 Emerson in Corr. «*. Carlyle II. cxxxviii. 235 Come 
and see the Jonatlianization of John. 1894 Aa/. Rez>. 15 Dec. 
652/t Uhe Jonathanization of John is going on. .symptoms 
of American corruption and misrule. 

Joneade, -ate, jonckett, obs. ft Junket. 
Jonct(e, obs. forms of Joint sb. and a. 

Jone, obs. form of Joan, Join, June. 

Jonet(t, var. Jauxette, Genet. 

Jonglery {d&J’rjglari). [ad. F. jonglerie, f. 
jongleur-, see next and -Eltv. Cf. Jugglery.] 
The performance of a jongleur. 

iSifl Bulujkar Eng. Expos.. Iouglcrie, iugling. 1&41 
Lever C. O'Malley siv. 79 These feats of jonglerie usually 
terminated in a row. 2841 Tails Mag. VIII. 309 'I he 
minstrel found it necessary to unite mimicry and jouglery 
with his rhymes. 

|[ Jongleur (^onglor). [F. jongleur (anciently 
a minstiel, now a juggler or tumbler), altered or 
erroneous form of jongleur^ in OF . jogleort—V, jocu - 
lator-em jester : see Juggler. (Hatz.-Darm. sug- 
gest that the n wasdue to influence of OF .jangle r. )] 
The Norman French, term (technically used by 
modern writers) for an itinerant minstrel, who 
sang and composed ballads, told stories and other- 
wise entertained people: —Juggler i. 

*779 W. Alexander Hist. Women (1782) I. vii. 232 It 
wav chat of the T»oabadours,or Poets, who composed sonnets 
in praise of their beauty; and of the Jongleurs who sung 
them at the courts and castles of the great. 1835 Lytton 
Rietizi vi*. viii, A minstrel, or jongleur, .with a small lute 
slung round him, was making hts way.. through the throng. 
1855 Milman Lat . Chr . xiv. iv. (1864) IX. 189 The Jongleurs 
(the reciters of the merry and licentious fabliaux). 

b. —Juggler 2. 

<*1851 Mont Poems , The dark Waggon xv, On stage his 
sleights the jongleur shows. 

Jonk, -et, Jonkry, obs. ff. Junk, -et, Junkery. 
Jonour, obs. form of Joiner. 

Jonque : sec Jonquil 3. 

Jonquil (d3»*ijkwil, d^njkwil). Also 6-7 
iunquilia, 7-S junquil(l, 8 jonquille, Sc. jonc- 
keel. [ad. mocl.L. jonquilla = F. jonquille, It. 
gionchiglia, or Sp. junquillo, dim. of junto , L. 
juncus rush ; so called from the rash-like leaves. 
Walker pronounces junkzoill; so all the poets 
down to Wordsworth ; Smart 1836 has jung’kwil.] 

1 . A species of Narcissus (tV. Jonquilla ), having 
long linear leaves and spikes of fragrant white and 
yellow flowers ; the rush-leaved Daffodil. 

Hence extended to allied species, as Large J., Xarcissus 
odorus ; Small J., .V. pusi/lus; Queen Anne’s J., A r . 
pu si 1 1 us pie tins. 

1629 Parkinson Parad. ix. 90 The great JnmjuWa with 
the large flower or cup. 1633 Johnson Gerarde's Ihrbal 
1. Ixxxiv. § 17. 129 There is also another Rush Daffodil or 
lunjuilia. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hurt. (1729) 198 March 
.. Flowers in Prime or yet lasting. Junquills. 1696 — 
Corr. 28 Oct. (1871) 725 Beds of Tulips, Carnations,.. 
Tonquills, Ranunculus. 1699 Garth Dispeus. vi. 70 And 
hence Junquils derive their fragrant Dew. 17x3 C’xlss 
\V INCUEI.SKA Misc. Poems 90 Now the Jonquille o’ercomes 
the feeble Brain. 1730 Swift Pauegir. on Dean, The 
crocus and the daffodil, The cowslip soft, and sweet jonquil. 
1819 Wordsw. Sonn. lb Snotvdrop, This border thickly set 
With bright jonquils. x8ai Shelley F.pijnych. 450 And 
from the moss violets and jonquils peep. 1882 Carden 
18 Mar. 182/1 A sheaf of slender Jonquils. 

2 . A pale yellow colour like that of the jonquil. 
\F. jonquille.'] 

1791 Hamilton Ecrthollet' s Dyeing I. 1. 1. iv. 67 The silk 
assumed a fine jonquille yellow. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. ff Art II. 543. 1851 Illustr. Carat. Gt. Exhib . 498 
Jonquil, apricot, and cerulean blue, .corded poplin. 

3 . A cauary-bircl of jonquil colour. Abbreviated 
jonque. 

1865 Derby Mercury 25 Jan., The goldfinch^ mules were 
exceedingly good, the first prize in jonques being given to 
a choice specimen. 1891 C. L. Morgan Anim. Life <5- 
Intell. 225 It does not answer to pair two jonquils. 

Jont^e, obs. forms of Joint sb. and a. 

Jooar, variant of JOWAR, Indian millet. 

Joobba, joobey, variants of Jubbah. 

Jook, var. spelling of Jouk. 

II Joom, jum (d3/7m). E. Indies. Also jum, 
and erron. jh-. [Arakanese. The name is nati\ e 
to the Hill country, cast of Chittagong; but 
applied by Anglo-Indians to the same system in 
other parts.] A system of cultivation practised in 
the hill forests of India and Indo-China, under 
which a tract is cleared by fire, occupied and cul- 
tivated for a time, and then abandoned for another 
tract, which is similarly treated ; a tract so treated. 
Also attrib . Hence JTooxn, jam, v. to clear a joom. 

*355 H. H. Wilson lud. Gloss. 242 Jum, Joom, a Mug 
village, or one belonging to a forot race on the cast of 
Chittagong : any hill or fore-t village on the ea-t of Bengal. 
1869 Jrul. Rot. VII. 157 Joom cultivation Is the term used 
todesignate the rude cultivation practised by most cf the 
hill tribes of India. x 3;6 Sir W. Hunter Statist. Ate. 
Bengal VI. 46 The sign of manhood among the Chakmd- is 
when a lad is sent out to cut his first jum. Ibid. 67 Re- 
strictions being placed on j timing uhe luff mode cf cuftna- , 


tion\ Hid., The people have there better jum mg lands. 
x335 G. C. Whitworth Anglo- hut. Diet . X40 Junta h , 
a cultivator on the jum system. 1897 Ld. Roufkts 41 Yrs. 
India xJ, We came across a large number of these jooms. 
Jop, dial, form of Jaup. 

Joparde, -ardie, -arte, -erte, obs. forms of 

Jeopard, Jeopardy. 

Jope, jopee, joppe, -y, jopy : see Jowpr. 
JopeD, jopoun, var, of Gipon Obs. 
t J Oppo, sb. Obs. vai-£~°. [Known only from 
Promp. Z’aiv., which equates it with a med.L. 
joppm, used also as one of the renderings of javel, 
and cited from earlier med.L. glossaries.] A fool. 
Hence fJoppery, folly. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 265/1 loppe, or folte, Joppus , 
Qampus] F(lorumJ/<y^hx. fCf. lave], Joppus, gerro, U g u u o. j 
Ibid. 264/1 Ioppcrye, or foltery, Joppe na. 

+ Jopper, v. Obs. rare— 1 . [Onomatopoeic, 
with lrequenlative ending.] inlr. To jolter or jolt. 

_ 1607 Middleton Plucntx n. iii, Take heed the coach 
jopper not too much. 

Joque, obs. form of Joke. Jo ram: see Jorum. 
Jordan (d^pudan). Forms: 4-6 iurdon(e, 
iordan, 5 iurdone, 6 yerdan, iourden, 6-7 
iorden, 7 jur-, jor-, jourdon, jordaiu, 7-9 
jurden, Sjourdan, 7- Jordan. [Origin unceitain. 

Ike suggestion has been made that Jordan is short for 
Jordan-Lottle , and meant orig. a bottle of water brought 
from the Jordan by crusaders or pilgrims; that it was thence 
transferred to ’a pot or vessel used by physicians and 
alchemists and tntnce to the chamber utensii. But the 
earlier steps of ibis conjecture app. rest upon nothing but 
the later form of the word (which may actually be a cor- 
ruption of something else), and the external probabilities of 
such ail origin. It is remarkable that, though the tarly 
accentuation and spellings indicate a French origin, no trace 
of the word has been found in Old French ; nor docs the 
med.L. jurdanus appear to be known outside England. 
The river Jordan is in L. Jorddnls, a word necessarily 
familiar to the author of the Promp. Parv. and other glov 
sarists, who used not this, but jurdanus for the 4 jurdan *.] 

+ 1 . A kind of pot or vessel formerly used by 
physicians and alchemists. Obs. 

As figured in Slcane MS. 73, and elsewhere, it has some- 
what the shape of the bulb ol a retort, or of a Florence flask 
with the nick cut off midway between the widest part and 
the mouth, and the top expanded somewhat to a rim. Pos- 
sibly it nas often used to hold urine for purposes of diag- 
no-ns, which would naturally lead to sense 2. akeat puts the 
Chaucer example in sense 2. 

[1384-5 Ace. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 265, j mortarium 
eieum cum pila Jerrca, j stillatorium plunibeum cum olla 
erea sibi convenient!, j pos tenet, j jurdanus, j dorsorium 
antiquam.] c 1386 Chalcer Doctor 'Pardoner Link 19 (C 
305) Thyne vrynals and thy Iurdones [v.rr. Iurdane>, 
Iordans, Iordanes] *1 hyn j pocras and eek thy Galiones And 
euery boyste ful of thy letuarie. 24 . . Sloane MS. 73 If. 
133 b [olim 138 b), Make a good lute . . and hcrwij> daub H 
Iordan al aboutc . . and puttc al pi mater in fie Iordan and 
hange it oucr be fier by f>e necke p* ) e glas be almoost an 
ho nd bredc fro be coohs. 

2 . A chamber- pot. Now vulgar or dial. 

1402-3 Ace. Rolls Durham (Surtees* 2x7, 1 lectus de 

plumis; 7 iurdan ; 7 cappc pro noctibus. 1404 Ibid. 398, 
x fethyr-bed, 5 pulvinarm, 5 cathedre, 5 inght chares, 

5 iordan. 1440 Promp, Pant. 267/1 Iurdone, pys.‘C|>ottc, 
iurdanus. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. I V, 11. i. 22. 1622 |J. Jonson 
Masque Augurs, Her Hand-maid with a Iorden. 1711 
PvcKizC/ub (zSij) 92 Gla.'se.>, bottles, candlesticks, chairs, 
stools, and jordans wcic converted into weapons. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pickle xlvii, Snatching up an earthen 
chamberpot. . . shaking his jordan at the imaginary guard. 
j883 Sheffield Gloss., Jordan, moduli. 

3 . Applied derisively to a person. (With the 
first quot. cf. the L. uses of ntalttla a vessel, pot ; 
spec, a chamber-pot, urinal; jig. a term of abuse, 
Foolish, silly fellow, noodle.) 

1377 Langl. P- PI B. xiii. 82 , 1 shal iangfe to bis lurdan 
with his iustwombeTo telle me what penaunce is. 1500-za 
Dunhar Poems I. 38 Thairfoir Quhentyne was Lot ane 
lurdanc That callit him ane full plum Jurdanc. 

t 4 . slang. A blow with a staff. Obs. [Perb. 
unconnected with the above. Cf. Gen. xxxii. io.] 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Jordaiu, a great Blow or 
Staff. 

5 . all rib. , as jordan jot - sens'* I or 3. 

1577-87 Ho unshed C/trcn. (1807-8) II. 751 A lewd fellow 
that tooxe \poti him to be skilful] in phjMckc. . was set on 
hors>cbacke, with his face towards the tatle, . . and so was led 
about the citie, with two jorden pots about his nccke. 

Jordan almond. Also 3 iarden, iardyue. 

[In ME. jardyne almaunde , app. from F. or Sp. 
jarditt garden ; in later rimes associated wilh the 
Jordan.] A fine variety of almond, now coming 
chiefly from Malaga. Also simr)\y jordan 

c 2440 Promp. Pant. 257/2 Iardjne alinaundc, amigdalu/u 
jardinum. c 1460 J. kussrxL Th. Xurture 774 Ocmc of 
almond lardync & inarncny. 1469 in Househ. Ord. 

203 Item, Jardens and Valaunce.> 3501b — 4/. xr, 6 . 1 . 1615 

Markham Eng. II ousezv. n. ii. (t663) xox l.'Ac the lje»t 
Jordan Almonds. 2769 Mrs. Raitald Eng. Hcutclpr. 
U77S) 13 Put in half a pound of Jordan almonds beat fine. 
x833 Pall MallG. 34 Jan. 5/2 With the Malaga rairin* go 
the Jordan almonds, with which they are always eaten. 

Jordanite (d&rudanrit). Mm. [Named 1S04 
after Dr. Jordan : sec -JTE.J A sulph-antimonjdc of 
lead, occurring in twin crystals, of a gicy colour 
and brilliant metallic lustre. 

,368 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 83 Jordanite.. approaches clovcly 
sartorite in its plane* and angles. 



JOKE*. 


JOSTLE. 


Jordeloo, var. of Gardyloo. 
f Jorn, v. Obs . Pa. pple. in Sc. with latinized 
ending jornat. [Aphetic t. aiorn , ajorn Adjouiin.] 
trans. = Adjourn i, 2. 

' c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 322 pei com vnto kyng, 
for pes if it mot tide, Vpon per askyug, he iorned pam to 
bide. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 266 Than mad the 
Kyng to cr>’e, that this Parlement schuld be iorned tyl aftir 
Cristmasse. 15.. Chart. Abend. MS. 153 (Jam.) The said 
Andrew Elphinstoun hes bene laucbfullie procest, jornat, 
and summond to this court. Ibid Beand lauchfullie procest 
and jornat be the said reverend ffathyr. 

I! Jornada (d^o-ina'da). [Sp. (xoma'da), = It. 
giornata , F. joumie, Journey, lit. day’s space, 
work, or journey ; in Sp. also ( an act in a Comedy ' 
(Miusheu, 1599).] 

f 1 . An act of a play ; a book or canto of a 
poem. Obs. 

1656 Flecicnoc {.title) Diarium, or Journal! ; divided into 
t2 Jornadas in Burlesque Rhyme or Drolling Verse. 1667 
Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesic Dram. Wks. 1725 I. 30 The 
Spaniards at this day allow but three Acts, which they call 
Jornadas, to a Play. 1833 Longf. Outre-Mcr Pr. Wks. 
1886 I. 197 The second act, or joiiutda, discovers Eusebio 
as the leader of a band of robbers. 

2 . In Mexico, etc. : ’ A march or journey per- 
formed in a day ; spec, a journey across a tract 
where there is no water and consequently no place 
to halt ; also, the waterless district thus traversed. 

1830 B. Taylor Eldorado v. (1862) 49 The route led in 
a zigzag direction across the mountain chain from one 
watering-place to another, with, frequent jornadas (journeys 
without water). 1851 Maynk Reid Scalp H wit . xiii. 327 The 
events that occurred to us in the passage of that terrible 
jornada. 1859 Makcv Prairie Trav. xi. 52 In some locali- 
ties 50 or 60 miles, and even greater distances, are frequently 
traversed without water; these long stretches are called by 
the Mexicans ‘journadas’, or day’s journeys. 

Jornall, Jornsy, obs. ff. Journal, Journey. 
f Jornay. Obs. rare. [a. O¥f.joni& 3 journ 4 e\ 
see Journey.] ? = next. 

1540 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 
300 *Item, to T. A. to be iij Jornayis and iij Comparisons 
to the Kingis grace. 

+ Jornet. Obs. rare. Also 6 -ette. [app. 
corrupted from OF. journade ‘ habillement de 
dessus, sorte de casaque.. servant aux hontmes et 
aux femmes * (Godef.) ; ad. Prov. jornada, the 
corresp. OF. being jontie : see prec.] A kind of 
cassock or cloak formerly worn by both sexes; 
‘a loose travelling cloak* (Fairholt ) ; in 15-1 6th 
century worn by men over armour. 

1502 Will of Walsh in Fairholt Costume (1885) II. Gloss. 
262 Gown doublett, jacket salett, and iornett with bullions. 
?539 Wriothesuly Citron. (Camden) I. 95 The constables 
in jornets of white sat ten. 1598 Stow Surv. 75 In bright 
harnesse, some ouergilte, and euery one a Iornet of Scarlet 
thereupon. 

Jorofflo, Jorouv, obs. If. Gillyflower, Juror. 

I! Jorrarn, iorram (yu-ram). Sc. Alsojurram. 
[Gaelic iorram , itirram.] A Gaelic boat-song: 
improperly extended to other songs or choruses. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772. 291 Our boat’s crew., 
gave a specimen of marine nmsick, called in the Erse, 
Jorrams. 1803 in. Jamieson Scot. Songs (1870) 366 The 
cronach stills the dowie heart The jurram stills the baimie. 
1814 Saxon <$• Gael I. xiii. 170 What would they think to 
hear.. the girls sing a jorram at a waulking? 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xlvi, The jorram, or melancholy boat-song of the 
rowers, coming on the ear with softened and sweeter sound. 
1891 Scottish Rev. Oct. 331 The iorram was intended lo be 
sung by the rowers. . *’ 

Jorrour, obs. form of Juror. 

Jorum (d^oa-ram). [Origin uncertain. 

It has been conjectured to be the same as the name of Joravt 
who * brought with him vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, 
and vessels of brass’, 2 Sam. yili. 10. Cf. Jeroboam. (It 
can scarcely be connected with WFlem. djooren , djooru, 
half a pint.)) 

A large drinking-bowl or vessel; also, the con- 
tents ot this ; esp. a bowl of punch. 

1730 Fielding Auth. Farce m. air xiii, The usurer is a 
swallow, sir. That can swallow gold by the jorum. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoojs to Conq. 1. ii, Then come put the jormn 
about, And let us be merry and clever. 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vulg. 7*., Jorum, a jug, or large pitcher. 1791 Burns 
‘ O May, thy morn 1 ii, Here’s to them that, like ourjsel, 
Can push about the jorum. 1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton 
1. xi. (1842) 69 A huge jorum of mulled port. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxxvii, The host smiled . . and shortly afterwards 
returned with a steaming jorum. x868 Miss Br addon Run 
Earth III. ix. 148, I know how. to brew a decent jorum 
of punch when I give my mind to it. 
b. Jig. A large quantity. 

1872 St. James’s Mag. Dec. 632 Treated to a jorum of 
gossip. 

Jose, variant of Joise, Obs. } to possess. 

Jose, Josing : see Jowse, etc. 

Joseite (d^ou-zzjait). Min. [Named 1853 from 
San Jose in Brazil : see,-iTE.] Native cellnride of 
bismuth, found in greyish black laminated masses. 

j 863 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 31 Joseite. 1883 Eucycl. Brit. 
XVI. 381 Joseite. . • 

Joseph. (dgiM-zef). [A proper name repr. 
Heb. Fpv yosi'ph , name of one of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, and of later Israelites, esp. of the 
husband of Mary the mother of Jesus Christ (. 5 V. 
Joseph ) ; hence in derived uses.] 
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1 . In allusion to the patriarch Joseph, Gen, xli. 
48-57. 

2849 E. B. Eastwicic Dry Leaves 16 The.se evil Josephs 
raise the price of com so high that the unfortunate poor 
are placed beyond hope. 

2 . A long cloak, worn chiefly by women in the 
eighteenth century when riding, and on other 
occasions ; it was buttoned all the way down the 
front and had a small cape. [See quot. 1708.] 

1659 CatcrpUlcrs of this Nation anatomized, Joseph , 
a cloak. 1688 Shadwell A7. Alsatia n. i. adjin., Hide me, 
give me my Joseph. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 104. 2/1 Why 
ts a great Coat call’d a Joseph? From the .. upper Coat, 
which .. Joseph left behind him. 1766 Goi.dsm. Vic. IV. 
xvi, Olivia would he 'drawn as an Amazon . . dressed in 
a green joscpli, richly laced with gold, and a whip in her 
hand. 2807 Crauuu Par. Reg. m. 323 In the dear fashions 
of her youth she dress'd ; A pea-green Joseph was her 
favourite vest, ai 825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Joseph, 
a very' old fashioned riding coat for women, scarcely now to 
be seen. 1861 Guo. Eliot Silas M. xi, Seated on a pillion, 
and attired in a drab joseph and a drab beaver-bonnet. , 

3 . In names of dowers, as J oseph and Mary, 
Lun g wo r t ( Pul mo n aria officinalis ); Joseph's coat 
(in ref. .to Gen. xxxvii. 3), a cultivated variety 
of Amarantus tricolor , with variegated leaves ; 
Joseph's flower (in ref. to the bearded figure of 
St. Joseph in art), Goat’s-beard. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns it. xvii. 167 This hearbe is now called 
..in English Goatcs barde, Iosephs floure,..and Go to 
bedde at Noonc. 1597^ Gekarde Herbal it. ccxli, 596 
Goatcs hearde is called.. in low Dutch loscphes bloemen;. 
in English Goats beard, Iosephs flower. 1866 Treas. Bot. 

I. 48/r In the gardens of the Southern United States, these 
hues are so richly developed as to have procured for it 
l AmarantJius tricolor J the appellation of Joseph's Coat. 

Josephine (d^pa-zefin, -oin), a. [See -INK 1 .] 
Of or belonging, to Joseph II (1741-90), Emperor 
of Austria, and to the ecclesiastical measures intro- 
duced by him. 

1882-3 Schafp Eucycl. Rclig. Kttowl. 527 In Austria the 
Josephine traditions were still continued [in concordat of 
1855J. i885 W. S. Lilly Chapt. Europe llist . I. 270 

Germany ..crushed by Hohenzollern militarism or Josephine 
doctrinairism. 

Hence jo’sephinism, the ecclesiastical policy of 
the Emperor Joseph II ; also Jo'sepliisni. 

1882-3 Schapf Eucycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1847 The 
Emperor [Joseph III went on with that whole series of 
ecclesiastical reforms which is generally comprised under 
the name of josephinism. 1891 Amer. Eat. Rev. Feb. 
123 The quintessence . of the theology of Jansenism, 
Josephinism, Febronianism, and in our own times Doel- 
linger ism. • i38o Sat. Ret ». No. 13x0. 702 Josephism. 

Josh (d^pj), v. U. S. slang. [Cf. Josh Billings , 
pseudonym of an American humorist.] traits. To 
make fun of, chaff, banter, ridicule. 

1891 Century Mag. Nov. 63 ’Oh go away .. I fear that 
you are joshing me X895 Weekly Examiner xg Sept. 4/2 
The boys joshed Mr. Durrant some about it. 

Josldil (d^'skin). slang. [Cf. bumpkin, and 
joss dial, to bump.] A' country bumpkin. 

x8xx Lex. Bal. s. v,, The drop-cove maced the joskin of 
twenty quid, the ringdropper cheated the countryman of 
twenty guineas. 1819 Lamb Let. lo Manning, I hate the 
Joskins. x 835 Fortn. in Waggonette 38 In nine cases out 
of ten a country joskin was much more useful and informing 
than, even the great Bacon’s' maps. 1887 Farrell How He 
Died 87 The best thing she could do Was to go backhand 
marry The joskin that followed the plough. 

JOSS (d3ps); Also 8 joase, 9 jos. [app. derived 
from Pg. dcos god: cf. in same sense Hu. joosje , 
dim. of *joos. 

In Javanese, the name given to a Chinese idol or image is 
dejos, i. e. deyos (Prof. Kern in De Indischc Gids XI:(iS89) 
12x8), taken in 16th c. from Pg. dcos. Quot. 1771 (though 
erroneous in details) indicates how dejos might be reduced 
to jos. Hence the Du. and Eng. forms of the word. The, 
latter has/ been carried from Bantam or Batavia to the 
Chinese seaports, where it has become the ‘ pidgin ’-Eng- 
lish term ; it is not Chinese, nor of Chinese origination.] 

A Chinese figure of a deity, an idol. Loosely 
used of those of neighbouring peoples. 

17x1 Lockyer Acc. Trade India 181 (Y.), 1 know but little 
of their Religion^more than that every Man has a small 
Joss or God in his own House. 1727 A. Hamilton New 
Acc. E. tnd. II. liii. 2.66 Their Josses or Demi-gods are, 
some of human Shape, some of monstrous Figures. ^ 1771 

J. R. Forster tr« Olof ToreeiPs Voy. China (1756-52) in Os- 
beck's Voy ., etc. II- 232 The sailois, and even some books of 
voyages . . call the pagodas, Yoss-houses : for, on enquiring 
of 2 Chinese for the name of the idol, he answers, Grande 
Voss, instead of Gran Dios. 1840 Malcom Trav. 29/x The 
‘Jos’ was delineated in a large picture surrounded by orna- 
mental paper-hangings. 1899 F. T. Bullrn Log of a Sca- 
ivaif 45 He might as .well have appealed to a bronze joss. 

b. Comb., as joss~candie, -god ; joss like adj. ; 
joss-house, a Chinese temple or building for idol- 
worship ; joss*paper, gold and silver paper, cut 
into the shape of coins and ingots and sometimes 
inscribed with prayers, burned by the Chinese at 
funerals and other religions ceremonies; joss-stick', 
a thin cylinder or stick of fragrant tinder mixed 
with clay, used by the Chinese as incense, etc. 

1898 Tit-Bits 31 May 154/2 The avidity with which they 

S wished off *joss candies was a sight for the gods. 1826 
one Every-day Bk. 28 Nov. I. 1526 A lion-like "j os- god 
figure, called Sing, xqqx *Yoss-house [see above). 1831 
! Editt. Rev. LIII. 224 On the panels of the jos house, or 
' temple, are painted figures seated upon broadswords. 1369 


Spectator 6 Nov.1290 To tax Chinamen tosupport churches 
was just as unfair as to tax Christians for the support of 
jo>s-houses. 1884 Miss Gordon Cumming in Pall Mali G 
it Sept. 1/2 Quantities of *joss paper inscribed with prayers 
for good luck were burned on each altar. 1883 Mrs. Bishop 
Sk. Malay Pen ins. iii. in Leisure Ho. 83/2 Joss-sticks burn 
incessantly. 

Hence Jo*ssisli a., resembling a joss, joss-like. 
1834 Beckford Italy II. 159 A little jossish old woman 
with a head as round as a humming-top. ' 

t J ossa. Obs. [Conjectured by Prof. Skeat to 
be an adv. =* Down here repr. an OF. *jos-fa, for 
the actual OF. fa jus. But it may be a sb. (ia 
vocative) or vb. (in imper.).] 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 181 Keepe, keepe, stand, stand, 
Iossa warderere, Ga whistle thou and I shal kepe hyn 
he ere. 

Joss-block, Joss ins-block, local, [f. joss 
vb. dial., to mount (a horse).] (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips, Jossing.block , a Block to get up on Horse- 
back. 1847-78 Hai.livvell, Joss-bloc/e, jossing.block, a 
horse-block. 1887 ^ ^Antiquary Oct. 146 There was an old 
wooden step -jossing-block is the local [Kentish) name. 

Jostle, justie (d&>*sT, d^'s’l), v. Forms: 
5 iustll, 6 iussell, iustell, ioustle, 6-7 iustle, 
7 ju.3sol(l, juale, josle, jostel, 7- justle, jostle, 
[f. Just, joust v. + freq. suffix -LB. Jzisth was 
usual in the 17th c. ; and the main form in the 1 3 th 
(Johnson has jusllc as the main form and jostle as 
a variant) ; it has now largely yielded to jostle.] 

I. intr. -[ 1 . To come into collision in the 
tournament ; to just or tilt. Obs. 

1580 Holly hand Treas. Er. Tong, S'EntPessayer a la 
jonste , to trye one an other at iustling. 1600 R. Cawdray 
Treas. Similies 398 No man iustleth with two Speares 
together. 1706 Phillips, To Just, or Justle , to run a Tilt. 
1759 tr. A dan son's Voy. Senegal- 2S9 The horsemen them- 
selves greatly added to those sports ..feigning by their 
gesture and attitude, sometimes a combat, and other rimes 
a justling, a chace, or dance, 

f b. trails/. To encounter sexually. Obs.rare~ l . 
C1400 Destr. Troy 12738 Engcst, with his lapis, hade 
Iusttlet hir with, And getyn in lus gamyn on the gay lady, 
A doghter hat was dere. 

2 . To knock or push against , to come into 
collision with ; also absol. to push and shove ; to 
push one against another as in a crowd. 

1546 J. Hf.ywood Prov. 11. v, Ech of his ioyntes agaynst 
other iustles. .1591 Durham Dejos. (Surtees,) 332 One that, 
having a burthen of wood on his back . . did then jusscli 
upon a strainger. . which then was rydeing out of the towne. 
161 x Bidle Nahum ii. 4 The charets shall rage in the streets, 
they shall Justle one against another in the broad wayes. 
1699 Pomfret Eleazars Lament. 49 The num’rous throng 
Was forc’d to jostle as they pass’d along. *795 Burkc Let. 
to W. Elliot Wks. VII. 367 Nor am I of force to win my 
way, and to justle and elbow in a crowd. 1817 Scorr Rob 
Roy v, All tramped, kicked, plunged, shouldered, and 
jostled. 1893 Times x8 May 5/6 Her Majesty s Justices 
jostled with mayors and aldermen. 

*639 Fuller Holy War 11. ii, The clergy of that age. 
who counted themselves to want room except they jostled 
with princes. 1876 Grf.f.N Stray Stud. igoThe old world of 
feudalism jostling with the new world of commerce, rt 1894 
Fkoudh Counc. Trent iii. (1896)54 As in mosthuman things, 
the commonplace jostled against the sublime. 

b. To contend for a place, the best path, or the 
wall, by pushing another away from it; hence, to 
vie or struggle with some one^^ some advantage. 

1614 T. Adams Serin. Ps. IxvL 12 Wks. 608 It were more 
braue for them to iustle with champions that will not giue 
them the way. x63i-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (i747? I* 1 * 
369 With whose legislative Power it never justled lor 
the Wall. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil u x. (1840) 133 Nations 
and tribes began to jostle with one another for room. 1822 
Lamb Elia £>er. 1, Decay Beggars , None jostle with mm 
for the wall, or pick quarrels for precedency. ■ ’ '' '/* 

3 . To make one's way by pushing^ or shoving; 
to push one’s way. Also to jostle' ones way. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xvii. i, Adomjah..wiU 
underworke Salomon and justle into the not yet vacant sea 
of his father David. 1687 Dryoen H Ltd *V P\ m* IIo& 
Eager of a name, He thrusts about, and ju^.y: 5 ., 10 ! 0 
1790 A. Wilson Poems , to Andresu Clatkc, While bustling 
business justles through the mind. ^1819 Scott hi troxt 
P ajers (1884) I. V. 139 It requires a strong man to jostle 
through a crowd. 1832 Ht. Marti nfau Homes AOtoai 
ix. 122 Condemned to jostle their way in the world. 

XX. traits. 4 . To shake or drive by pushing ; to 
come into rough collision with, to knock or push 
against; to elbow, hustle. 

1575 R. B. Appius 4- V. in Dodsley O. PI (1825) XII. ,361 
What if case that cruelty should bussell me and jussell niee. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 533 Som boistcous 
with stormy puff Joustling the clouds. 1610 Siiaks# I cmp. 
in. ii. 29, 1 am in case to iustle a Constable. *7* 
Steele Sped. No. 454 f 4 The Coachmen took care io 
meet, jostle, and threaten each other for Way. *7x7 * a 
Alma in. 177 Each still renews her little labour, i._ 
justles her assiduous neighbour, a 1861 Clough -ua r 
Poems x i. 6 Who standeth still i’ the street Shall b_ e l ,us .. 
and just led about. . 1B70 Mrs. Riddell Austin briars x > 
When a woman mixes among a crowd, she must cxpcc 
be jostled and pushed by the sterner sex*. 
fg. 1580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 430 Enuie not thy bet ' 
justle not thy fellowcs. <*1764 Lloyd lemple kaoo 
Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 143 Far from the colleges of 
I jostle no poetic name. 2880 A, H. Huth Buckle l.t - 4 
Rampant theories jostled each other in the race for pov- • 
•5. To push, drive, or force, roughly or uncere- 
moniously, from, out of, or into sonic place, condi- 
tion, etc. lit . and jig. 
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1 602 Marston Ant. $ Mel. n. Wks. 1856 I. 25 It would.. 
Justle that skipping feeble amorist Out of your loves seat. 
1610 Suaks. 'I emp. v. i. 158 Hovvsoeu’r you haue Beene 
iustled from all sences. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. 
(1841) 5 Must the new foe quite justle out the old friend? 
1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ii. 25 That dead senseless Atoms 
can ever justle and knock one another into Life and Under- 
standing. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 106 ? 4 We justled 
one another out by turns, and disputed the post for a great 
while. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I- *• 9 One atom 
can jostle another out of its place. 

6. Racing. To push against (a competitor) so as 
to retard him. Often in lo cross (cross the path of, 
get in front of) and jostle. Also absol 

1723 Loud. Gas. No. 6x67/8 Jostling allowed on by the 
two foremost Horses for these Plates and no other Horse. 
X747 Genii. Mag.$ 36 He marks, what dog sagacious vies, 
And just’ling strains to win the prize. 1754 Articles re/, lo 

H. Mis Plates in Pond Sport. Calendar, A.; many of "the 
Riders ns shall cross jostle or strike .. shall be made in- 
capable of riding any Horse in His Majesty’s Plates here- 
after. 1776 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 

I. 348 They all rode exceedingly well. . . Jostling was 
allowed, and Mr. Hanger declared he would jostle and 
whip whoever came near. 1858 Rules Racing § 42 in 
Blame Encycl. Rur. Sports (1870) 374 If in running for any 
race one horse shall jostle or cross another, such' hoise is 
disqualified for winning the race, whether such jostle or 
cross happened by the swerve of the horse, or by the foul 
and careless riding of the jockey, or otherwise. 

pig. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 139 We must be 
crossed and jostled by these meddling incendiaries. 1850 
Merivale Rom. Einp. (1865) I. ii. 71 A thousand intrigues 
crossed and jostled one another in the forum. 

7 . To cause (one thing) to push against another ; 
to bring (things) into collision, lit. andy£f. 

1641 Milton Reform. 1. (1851) 66 Where do the Churches. . 
clash and justle Supremacies with the Civil Magistrate? 
5678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. No. 6 § 35 (1683) 1. 102 You must 
jostle them one upon the other, that the Glew mn3' very 
well touch and take hold of the Wood. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. II. (ed. 2) 246 They are justhng the furrow- 
cattle upon the plowed land. 

J ostle, justle (d.ys'l, dgo-s’l), si. [f. Jostle 
v.] An act or bout of jostling. 

+ 1 . A just or joust ; a struggle, tussle. 06s. 

1607 Middleton Phoenix v. i, There was a villanous raven 
seen.. in hard justle With a young eaglet. 1609 Heywood : 
Brit. Troy xiv. xxiii. 363 His armour .. besprinkt with gore 
..he is wel-nye lame With often iustles. 

2 . A shock or encounter, a collision ; a push or 
thrust that shakes ; the action of a pushing or 
elbowing crowd, lit. and jig. 

x6xx Cotgr., Gorrctte, ..a iustle, iurre ; thumpe, or 
thwacke. 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour m. ii, For what 
a lamentable folly ’tis, If we observe ’t, for every little 
justle . . we must fight forsooth. 1641 W. Mountagu in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 288 He is fast 
riveted on that side, if the Commons give him not a jostle. 
1710 Tatler No. 250 j* 10 All such as have been aggrieved 
by any ambiguous Expression, accidental Justle, or unkind 
Repartee. 1869 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto ix. 117 This little 
sportivejustleandantagonisnL i83x Nation / N. Y.) XXXI I. 
428 In the jostle of South African nationalities and civiliza- 
tions. 

Joatle, mod. dial. f. Jussel, a dish. 
Jostlement (d^slment). [f. Jostle v. + 
-meet.] Jostling. 

1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. xii, To the jostlement of 
all weaker people. 1880 Miss Bird Japan 1 . 216 Free 
from the jostlement of a foreign settlement. 

Jostler, jirstler. rare. [f. as prec. + -er *.] 
One who jostles ; in quot. one who tilts. 

1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet, ir, A lustier or tilter, Iustador. 

J ostling, justling (d gp'sliq, dju-slii]), nil. sb. 

[f. Jostle v. + -ing !.] The action of the verb 
Jostle; f the shock of the tournament ; clashing; 
collision ; knocking or pushing about. 

*580 [see Jostle v. i]- 1587 Golding De Mornay xiv. 

(1617) 223 What else is violence, but a justling of two bodies 
together? x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 265 Martial! 
justling* or torneainents, were much practised. 1642 Fuller 
Holy <5- Prof. St. 111. xxiv. 220 There is much justling for 
precedency. 1705 Hearne Collect. 5 Oct. (O. H. S.) I. 52 
Mr. Dalton, .met with some High-Constable, who not giving 
way, there was some J ustleing. 1768 Sterne Sent, fount., 
Snujf-box, In the jostlings of the world. 1843 Carlyle 
Past Pr. 11. xvi, His life is but a labour and a journey ; 
a bustling and a justling. till the still Night come. 

Jcrstling*, jtvsfcling, ppl a. [f. Jostle v. + 
-JjfG That jostles ; see the vb. 

tS&i Phacr rEncid vin. Ccijb, A man wold thinke y* 
mountaincs mcete In seas, or iustling wods ur* wods. 1600 ! 

J. Lan« Tout Tel-troth 124 When iuslin^ lack* to walU their j 
betters drive. iyz6Swirr Pethox , As Epicurus shows, The 1 
world fiom justling seeds arose. 1758 Home Agis i, Through | 
justling multitudes. 1851 D. Jehrold St. Giles xxvi. 265 
To moralise upon the hubbub and the jostling crowd. 

Jot (d^pt), $<M Forms : a. 6-7 iote, (6 ioate, Sc. 
ioyt, ioit), 7 jots ; $. 6-7 iot, (6 iott(e,_ 7 jott), 

7 - jot. [ad. L. iota (read as jota, cf. Sp.jofa, Ger. 
jo/a and jotjodtjctl), a. Gr. io/ra name of the letter 
I, », the smallest in the alphabet ; see Iota, and cf. 
Jot). The 16th c. iote is shown by the. metrical 
quots. to have been monosyllabic, i.e. =jdlel\ . 

The least letter or written part of any writing; 
hence, generally, the very .least or a .very* little 
part, point, or amount ; a whit. Often in the 
phrase jot or tittle : see quot. 1526. (Usually with j 
negative expressed or implied.) j 


1526 Tindale Matt. v. x8 One ioit or one tytle (Wyclif 
oon. i. or titill of the lawe shall not scape. 1538 Bale Gods 
Promises 111. in Dodsley O. PI. I, I wyll not one iote, 
Lorde, from thy wyll dys*ent. 1540-54 Croke Ps etc. 
(Percy Soc.) 48 There shall remayne of theym no iote. 1563 
Homilies n. Good Worhs 1, Not giltie of transgressing any 
iot of Gods law. 1570 B. Googc Pop. Kittgd. 11. 19 b, And 
Ioseph ruled Egypt well, obseruing euery iotte Of Moynes 
lawe, and chastly kept his minde from any spotte. a X572 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 107 Yf, in any joyt, he 
sufierred the authoritic of the Pape to he violated. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. xii. (1599) 578 Not breaking one ioate of 
their order. 1596 Shahs. Merch. V. iv. i. 306 This bond 
dothgiue theeheere no iot of bloud. 1652 Row Lett. 27 May 
in Hist. Kith App. Hi. (Wed row Soc.) 545 Be for l brake 
my word in a jote to you, 1657 Thorn ley tr. Long:/ s' 
Ditphnis Chloe 200, I swear I will not lie a jott. 1768 
H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 31 The Solomon that succeeded 
i him was not a jot less a tyrant. z 863 G. Duff Pol. Surv. So 
He seems never to have.. abated one jot of bis claim. 

1 ' Jot, sb. 2 Olts. rare— 1 , [f. Jor v.i] A jolt. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul l ii. xxxix, Frequent jot Of 
his hard setting jade. 

*t* Jot, sb. 3 Obs. rare. [Origin and meaning 
obscure : cf. jolthead and Jopte.] ? A person of 
small intelligence, or of low condition. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 301 Souteris and seweris suche 
lewide iottis fr'./'. iuttis] Percen wij> a pater noster he paleis 
of heuene. [So B. x. 46oiottes, iuttes.] 

Jot, Obs. exc. dial. [app. onomatopoeic : 
cf. Jog, Jopper. The final t naturally expresses 
sudden interruption of action. For relation to 
Jolt, see that vb.] To jog, jolt, bump. a. irans. 
b. intr. (The first quot. is doubtful.) 

(a 1425 Lauglls P. PI, A. 11. 157 (MS. Trin. Coll. Camb. R. 
3. 14) Fabulersand Faytoursas Folis iotten [v.r. pat on Fote 
rennen].] 1530 Palsgr. 593/x, I iotte, I touche one thynge 
agaynst another. .What nedest thou to iotte me with thyne 
elbowe? 1556 J. Hkywood Spider $ F. xxiv. 45 No we is 
iuste iustice, so iotted out of iointe. c 16x1 Chapman Iliad 
xvi. 360 Numbers beneath their axle-trees .. Made th’ after 
chariots jot and jump in driving over them. 1643 Horn & 
Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xlii. § 453 A trotter jotteth [marg. 
shake th] the rider, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Jot, 
Jotter , to jolt roughly. 

Jot, v.~ [app. f. Jot sbP : the original sense 
being prob. to make the smallest mark with pen or 
pencil. Cf. Dot vJ 4. App. 01 ig. Scotch, and in 
English familiarized by Scott and writers in Black- 
wood.] Irans. To write down in the briefest and 
most hasty form, to make a short note or jotting 
of. Usually to jot down ; the simple vb. is rare . 

1721 Ramsay Addr. Thanks xi. What will they have to 
crack about, Or jot into their journal? 18x8 Todd, Jot, to 
set down ; to make a memorandum of. Modern. 1822 Galt 
Provost xxxv. 254 Many of the things that I have herein 
jotted down. 1837 Scott Jrnl. 12 Feb., I have jotted down 
his evidence elsewhere. 1827 [see Jotter]. 1832 G. ; 
Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. xi. X65 Rude sketches of : 
trees, rocks, and other materials of future pictures. These j 
were evidently jotted down during his rambles. 1841 
D'Israeli Amen. Lit . (1867) 581 He must have iotted down 
a mass. 1871 Waddell Ps. lxxvii. 6 The Lord he sal count 
whan he jots the folk that siclike was born tharin. x8qo 
Gross Gild Merch . II. 241 Accounts .. too roughly jotted 
down to be very intelligible. 

Hence Jcrfcter, one who jots ; Jotty a., of the 
nature of jottings or fragmentary notes. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 451 AH the jottings that ever 
were jotted down on his jot-book, by the most inveterate 
jotter. 1844 H. Taylor Let. in Autobiog. 11885) II. ii. 10 , 
Reading Alice’s jotty journal. x888 G. J. Holyoake in 
Co-operative News 8 Sept. 9/1 The narrative is dreadfully 
jotty, jerky and confused. 

Jot, z/. 3 , var. or error for Jet z/. 1 , to strut. 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 81 Moir gen trice is to 
jott vndir ane silkin goun, Nor ane quhyt pittecott, and 
reddyar ay boun. „ 

Jotsom, -on, -um, jottsome, obs. ft. Jetsam. 
Jotting vbl. sb. [f. Jot vj + -ing 1 .] 

The action of Jot s'. 2 ; usually concr. .Something 
jotted down ; a brief hasty note or sketch. 

x8c8-x8 Jamieson, Jotting , a memorandum. 1814 Scott 
]Vav. lxxi, I’ll mak a slight jotting the morn. 1B18 Todd, 
Jotting, a memorandum; as, cursory jottings. Of very recent 
usage. The Scotch also employ this word. 1823 Caled. 
Merc. 29 Mar. (Jam.), Here his Lordship read the judgment, 
and the paper called Jottings respecting John DalgleLh's 
settlement. 2842 D’Isr \lli Amen. Lit. (2867) 581 We have 
had perhaps too many of these jottings. 

// Jo tan (yda-ton), prop, jotun (yB-ton). [ON. 
jptunn = OE. colon, Ete.v OTeut. *iluno-z giant.] 
One of a supernatural race of giants in Scandinavian 


mythology. 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 207 The epithet of Jotnar, ! 
or Jotuns . . of frequent occurrence in the Sagas. 1865 1 
Baring-Gould IVe re-wolves iv. 33 Attributes . . appropriate 1 
to trolls and jOtuns. i860 Lowell Pict.fr. Appledore v, , 
A great mlst-jotun j'ou will see Lifting himself up silently, j 
* Jou, variant of Jow v., obs. form of Jew. \ 

+ Joucat (dstrkat). Sc. Obs. Also 6 ioucatte, 
iowcat, iucat. [Deriv. unknown.] An obsolete 
Scotch measure, the same as a Scotch gill. 

1587 Sc. Acts Jos. VI, c. 214 Be just calculation and 
comptrolment, the samin extended to 19 pintes, and a jucat. 
Ibid., They therefore .. deccrms and ordams the Firlot to 
be augmented. - - And to conteiae nine-tene pintes, and twa 
Ioucattes. 1892 P- Cochran Median. Scot/, viii. 164 [In] 
X3S7. .the Commisrioners disco«red that an erroj had Leen 
made in 1457 with regard to the contents of the firlot which 
should contain 19 pints and a joucat cr gill. 


[ Jouelere, obs. form of Jewelixh. 

Joug, sing, of Jougs ; var. Jog si.- and v.- 
11 Jough (djo^x). pionx, - Gaalic deoch drink.] 
Drink. 

2887 Hall Caine Deemster xy. B9 A long pint of Manx 
jough. 1S90 — ■ Bondman I. x. 223 Collared head, and beef, 
and pinjeen, and Manx jough, 

Jougler, obs. form of Juggler. 

^ Jongs (jzugz, d^Dgz), sb.fl. Sc. Rarely in sing, 
joug. P'orms : (6 jorgs), 7 jog(g)s, S-9 jougs (9 
jugg(s, jagg), [app. a. F.joug or L.jugum yoke": 
the sense seems to be confined to Sc. The pi. 
form app. refers to the construction of the collar 
in two hinged halves adapted to belocked together.] 
An old Scottish instrument of punishment, analo- 
gous to the pillory; it consisted of an iron collar, 
which was locked round the culprits neck, and 
was attached by a chain to a wall or post. 

2596 in Collect. Lives Reformers Ch. Scot . (x8r3) II. 72 
The Session [of Glasgow] appoint jorgs and branks to be 
made^ for punishing Ilytcrs. 1646 Bi\ Maxwell Burd. 
Issach. in Phenix (X70S) II. 262 Slaking them stand in 
‘jogs', as thcy_ call them,— pillorys .. fix’d to the tw' 
sides of the main door of the parish-church. 2661 Kirk 
Session Rothesay in A. Edgar Old Ch. Life Scott. Scr. 1. 
311 If hereafter she should be found drunk, she should 
be put in the joggs. 2771 Pennant Tour Scot/, in 1769 
(1790) 273^ Observed on a pillar of the door of Calaer 
church, a joug, i. e. an iron yoke or ring, fastened to a chain. 
1814 Scott IVav. x, He set an old woman in the jougs (or 
Scottish pillory). 1852 D. Wilson Prch. Ann. (1863) II. iv. 
x. 518 The jougs, which consists of an iron collar, attached 
by a_ chain to n pillar or tree, forms the corresponding 
judicial implement to the English stocks. x83a Comli. 
Mag. Feb. 206 Offenders were put into the jugg and 
severely flogged at the church door. 2884 C. Rqcf.rs Sec. 
Life Scotl. I. viii. 354 Those who cheated in the market 
were, .borne by the executioner to the Cross, and thereto .. 
made fast with a jagg or iron collar. 

Hence Joug, jog, v to confine in the jougs. 

1632 Act in Barry Orkney (1805) App. 474 The Baillie of 
the paroch..shall cause him be jogged at the church, upon 
Sunday, from 8 in the morning till 12 hours at noon. 

t Jouisance,-issance. Obs. Forms: 51’oys-, 

6 ioyss ioyis iouiss-, icuys(s)-, 6-7 iouis-, 

7 jouis(s)-,jovysa-, 7-8 arch, jo vis-; 5-6 -ounce, 
6-S -anca. [a. late OF. jouissancc , f. jouissant , 
pr. pple. of jouir to enjoy: see -ance. (Exem- 
plified in Fr. only from 1534 by Hatz.-Darm.) 
The spelling/^/-, a misreading of taut-, has been 
erroneously introduced by editors into Spenser and 
some other 16-1 7th c. texts.] 

1 . The possession and use of something affording 
advantage : = Enjoyment i, 

2483 Caxton G. de la Tour Evjb, He may not be 
peasyble to the reame ne haue the loysaunce of it. XS39 
St. Papers Hen. V/l/, 1 . 599 He concluded that the Duk 
of Sax shuld have the joyssance of all them. 1603 Flokio 
Montaigne 1. x.vxviii. (1032) is 2 In full jouyssanceof them. 

2 . Pleasure, delight (= Enjoyment 2); merri- 
ment, mirth, festivity. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 25 To see those folkcs 
make such iouysauncc. Ibid. Nov. 2 When shall it please 
thee sing . . songs of some iouisaiincc ? 1594 Carkw Tasso 
(x83i) 119 For such their comming, mirth and iouyssance. 
2597 Bilge. Pamnss. iv. 4 Bp Till you have tasted of this 
ioyisance. 2633 J. Done Hist. Scptuagiut 226 All the 
Company betook them to make cheare and to jouisance. 
1657 Reeve Gods Plea 98 We cannot abdicate wonted 
jovisances. 2750 Dodd Poems (1767) 45 They rioted in 
jovisaunce secure. 

+ Jouise, Obs. 7-arc ~ l . [ad. F. jouir, jou is s - : 
see -isii-.] rejl. To rejoice oneself; with of% To 
have the enjoyment of, to enjoy (F. sc jouir dc\ 

1597 A. M. tr. G uille mean's Fr. Chirurg. *v, Let them 
iouise and ioy themselves of their privileadge. 

Jouk, jook (d^wk), sbO- Sc. Forms : 6 icuk, 
iowk, iuika. 8- jouk, jook. [f. Jouk v.-] 

1 . A sudden elusive movement ; a quick turn out 
of the way; Jig. a ‘ dodge L To give (a person) 
the jouk : to give the slip, to elude, escape from. 

2513 Douglas sEncis xi. xiii. 10 r With mony a cur* 

[ = course] and iowk, abowt, abowt, Quhair euir he fled scho 
followis in and owl 2583 Log. Bp. St. Andreis 964 To 
George Durrie he played a iuike. That will not be foryct 
this oulke. 2871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xxix, He has 
given the lass the jouk. 

2 . A bow or curtsy, a jerked obeisance. 

2567 Gudc Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 193 For all jour Joukis 
and ^our noddis, Jour hartis is hard as ony stone. 276S 
Ross Helenore (i£66) 202 She . . hniUt her with a jouk. 
Hid. 239 The honest shepherd, .wondering at the kindness 
gacajook. 

3. A place into which one may dart for shelter ; 
a shelter from a blow, a storm, etc. Mod. Sc. 

2808-18 in Jamieson. 

t Jouk, sb.- Obs. In 7 iukc. [a. OF . jsc, 
jouc,juc, roosting of a fowl, from jokier, jouquicr 
(see next).] The state of roosting; at juke, at 
roost. (OF. ait jouc.) 

x 626 Breton Fantasiicks, Twtluc cf the Cl**:ke V it h. The 
Beasts of the field take rest after their feed, ar.d the Birds of 
the Ayre are at Iukc in the Busho. 
t Jouk, ^’• 1 Obs. Forms : 4-5 iouko, ioyke, 
4-6 iowke, 5-6 ioke, 6 ieouka, 7 jouk, juko, 
jook. [a. OF. jok-ier, jsqu-icr, jouq-ier (3 sing, 
pr. joke, jouque } to be at roost, at rest, to l.e 
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down, Ynvd.F.juc/ier, Walloon joukl , Namur joker. 
Ulterior derivation unknown.] 

1 . intr. Of birds : a. To perch, sit (upon branches), 
b. Falconry. To roost, to sleep upon its perch. 

a 1400 Pistel 0/ Susan 82 pe Briddes .. On peren and 
pynappel, pet ioyken in pees, i486 Bk . St. Albans A v 
(1496 a iij) The kyndeli tennis that belong to hawkis. ..The 
•v. yonre hauke Ioukith [Bel, Ant. I. 296 joketh], and not 
slepith. Ibid. Cviij (1496 ciij) She Ioykith when she 
slepith. 1575 Turdkr\\ Fau Icon fit! 121 Make her jeouke 
all nyght in payne and in a moyste or colde place, ami so 
shall she watch moste of the nyght. c 1575 Per/. Bk. Spar- 
hawkes (ed. Hurting) 32 Or dies sodenly awake her from 
jokin. 167a Skinner, To juke or jug as birds doe, sc in 
pertica ad dormiendum componere. 1886 Harting Gloss. 
Per/. Bk. Sparhawkes 44 Jokin, sleeping: now obsolete. 

2 . intr. To He asleep or at rest ; to lie close, lie, 

(?) to lurk ; also, more vaguely, To abide, remain. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 182 Jonas pc Iwe .. Iowkcd in 
derne. c 1374 Chaucer Troylusx. 409 For certes it noon 
honour is to the To wepe and in pi bed to Iowken pus. 
1377 Langl. P, PI. B. xv!. 92 And panne spakke spirit us 
sanctus in Gabrieles mouthe To a may tie pat hijte Marye. . 
hat one Ihesus a justice sone moste ioukc in her ch.ambre, 
Tyl plenitude tem/oris. c 1400 Sege Jems. (E. E. T. S.) 
300 Schal neuer kyng of 30m kyntte with crounc be ynoymid, 

Ne Jewe for Jesu sake (ijouke in 3011 more, a 1400-50 
Alexander 4202 And sane pe lolitc of July pal Iowke in pa 
strandisC 

*1 b. pseudo-arch. To doze. 
a 1652 Brome Eng. Moor 111. ii. Wks. 1S73 II. 44 Buz. 
Hey ho. I am very sleepy. A 'at. See he jooks already. 
Joule, j 00k (dyrik) , y . 2 So. and north , Forms : 

6 iouk, iouck, iuke, iowk, 7 jowk, Sjuck,jeuk, 
8-9 jo ok, 9 juik. 7- jouk. [A Scottish word of 
uncertain origin.* 

It has been compared with Duck t\, senses 2, 4 of which 
coincide with senses i, 4 of this ; and it is noteworthy that 
the sb. duck U In many parts of Scotl. jook or jouk\ but 
this seems an inadequate explanation, since the sb. is in 
other parts duk or d<'k, and the vb. to duck liu water) is 
generally d//k : see Duck r*. The forms coincide to some j 
extent with those of Jouk tl* (which is not Sc.', but the 
sense seems to be essentially distinct, coinciding to some 
extent with that of Jink cO] 

1 . intr. To bcutl or turn the body with a quick 1 
adroit movement downward or to one side, in order : 
to avoid a missile or blow ; to dodge ; to duck. 

15x3 Douglas sEneis x. ix. 39 And jowkit in vndcr the I 
*tpeyr has he. 1535 Stewakt Cron . Scot. 4530 It is ouie j 
lait to juke quhen that the heid Is fra the hals. 1721 Kf.u.Y 
Scot. Prov. 1. 92 Juck, and let a law go o’er you. 1785 
Burns To J as - Smith xxv\ I jouk beneath Misfortune’s 
blows As weel's I may. 1820 Scorr Abbot xvi. But we 
must jouk and let the jaw gang by. 1888 Barrie Auld 
Licht Idylls (1892) 146 The grey old man would wince, as 
if ‘joukin ’ from a blow. 

b. irons/, and fig. To swerve for a moment. 

1313 Douglas sEneis vtu. tv. 120 This rolk. . Hercules it 
smyttis wyth a mychty took Apon the richt half, for to mak 
it jouk. 1573 Davidson Comm etui. Vprichtnes in Satir. 

P. Ref. xl, He.. did not ioukane ioit from vprichtnes. 

2 . intr. By extension : To dart or spring with an 
adroit elusive movement out of the way or out of 
sight ; to hide oneself by such action ; to skulk. 

a 1510 Douglas Conscience 21 For Sciens baiih and fayth- 
full Conscien.s Sa corniptit ar with this war Id is gude, That 
fahet ioukis in everie clerkis hude. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Penus 1. 55, I lowkit than but dout quhen I thame sa 
Behind the flus, Loid hot I liggit law » 1637 Ruthertoko 
Lett. (1862) I. 439, I think it manhood to play the coward 
and jouk in the leeside of Christ! ‘ 1780-1808 Mayne Siller 
Gun 111, As he strack, The supple tailor skips and springs — 
Aye jouking back. 0x790 Burns Pas'. Poetry vi, Come 
form, honest Allan ! Thou need 11a jouk behint the hallan. 
1886 Stevenson Kidnapped (1888) 165 Jouk in here among 
the trees. 

b fig. To dart ill and out (of sight). 

<xx8xo Tasnaiuu, Poems f Gloomy winters now nival, 
'Neath the brae the Imrnie jouks. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
(ed. 3) 155 The reed lowe jookin* through the bars. 

3 . traits. To evade, elude, ‘dodge’, by ducking, 
bending, or springing jvdde. 

x8t2 Ranken Poems 5 6 Fain wad he the bargain jcuket. But 
his honour was at stake. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. ) 
165 Ye inicht possibly hae Juiked the blundcrbush. Mod. 
Sc. Every sodger at first tries to jouk the bullets. 

• 4 . intr . To bend the body adroitly (without any 
notion of dodging). *ba. To bend oneself supply 
as a tumbLer or acrobat. Obs . 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 789 Thus iowkit with iuperdyss 
the iangland la. 

b. To bow in salutation or obeisance; esp. to 
make a quick jerky bow : cf. Jerk vA 4. 

1567 Ps. Ixxxiii. in Gude Godlic B. (S. T. S. > 105 Quhilk j 
can not do, hot drink, sing, Iouk and beck. 1686 G. Stuart 
Joco-se r. Disc. 13, 1 jowkt to her, she baikt to me. 1728 
Ramsay Step-daughters Relief x\\, Sax servants shall jouk 
to thee. 1795 Burns Heron Ballads 1. iv, But why should 
we to nobles jouk ? 

c. fig. To cringe, fawn: to dissemble. 

1573 Davidson Commend. Vprichtnes Pml. in Satir. 
Poems Reform, 276 That our watche men faint not, nor 
be^in to iouk or flatter with the world for feir of TyrannK 
i8zx Galt Ayrsh. Legatees Let. xxxii. 274, I saw no 
symptoms cf the swelled legs that Lord Lauderdale, that 
jooking man, spoke about. 

Hence Joa-ker, one who jouk.'. 

1573 Davidson Death Knox 34 in' Satir. Poems Reform. 
xli, Thair ioukers durst not kyith lhair cure. For fear of 
Fasting in the Fratour. 

Jouk(e, obs. form of Juck. 


Joukery, jookery (d; wkari). Sc. and north. 
In 6 ioukrie, 7 jawkry, S jouckry, 9 jookery, 
joukry, -ray. [f. Jouk v.- : see -kiiv.] Dodging ; 

‘ underhand dealing, trickery’ ; ‘ deceit’ (Jam.). 

1563 Ressoning betui. x Crosrnguell >y Knox B iij b (Jam.) 
Keip your promes, and pretex na ioukrie be my Lordc of 
Cassillis writing. 1822 Galt Provost v. 38, I was so dis- 
pleased by the jookerie of the bailie .. that we had no 
correspondence on public affairs, till long after. 

b. Comb . Joukery-cookery [cf. Cook vA 3 c], 

4 artful management * (Jam.) ; joukery-pawkery 
[Pawky], clever trickery, jugglery, legerdemain. 

182a Galt Sir A. JVy/ie I. xxi, 182 As ye’re acquaint wi* 
a’ the *jookery-cookery of new.smaking. — Provost xiv. 
X12 Nothing could be more manifest than that there was 
some jookerie cookeric in this affair. x685 G. Stuart Joco • 
ser. Disc. 59 Deil fetcht was it but ”J eW l :r yP ri " kry. 1783 

R. Fouocs Poems Buchan Dial., Ajax's Speech 5 The sin 
o' Nauplius. . His jouckrj’-pauckry finding out, To weir did 
him compel!. x8x6 Scorr Bl. Dwarf x. That there has 
been some jookery.paukery of Satan’s in a' this. 1871 
W. Alexanock Johnny Gibb xxxvii, There’s been mair 
joukry.pawkry wi’ Dawvid nor ye’re avaar o*. 

Touting vbl. sb. Sc. [f. Joint v . 2 

+ -ing 1 .] The action of Jouk vA \ evasive move- 
ment or action, dodging, eluding, bending. 

15x3 Douglas /Ends x. xiv. 144 This irksum traysing, 
jowking, and delay. 1573 Davidson Continent 1. Vprichtnes 
51 in Satir. Poems Reform, xl. With ionking thay will 
jangil craftelie. 1631 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 7^3 Inno- 
cency and uprightness . . shall hold its feet . . when jonking 
will not do it. *871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xxiii, 

A bit canny joukin to let the jaw gac owre’s. 

Joul(e, ohs. form of Jowl. 

Joule (djaul). Physics. [Named 1SS2, after 
Dr. J. P. Joule, an English physicist.] An electri- 
cal unit, being the amount of work done (or of 
heat generated) by a current of one ampere acting 
for one second against a resistance of one ohm. 

i8Bz A thenxuni 26 Aug. 274/2 Dr. Siemens proposes to 
add to these (electrical] units four new ones, as follows: 
(1) a Watt ..(2) a Weber.. {3) a Gauss.. (4) a unit of heat, 10 
he called a ‘Joule’, and to be defined as the quantity of 
heat generated by an ampere flowing through an ohm for 
one second. Ibid. 2 Sept. 3x9/2 Two of his units were 
unanimously approved — namely, (1) the watt.. (2) the joule. 

Hence JouTeme-tsr, a meter in which the 
Joule is used as the unit of work or energy. Also 
Joule’s equivalent, = mechanical equivalent of 
heat : see Equivalent sb. 3 c. 

Joulfc, Joulthead, obs. ff. Jor/r, Jolt-head. 
Joulter, a. rare. [Deduced from jottllcr-hcad , 
Joi.teu-head.] Clumsily stupid. 

1854 flacizu. Mag. LXXVI. 22 He seyms to have a 
collection of these puns.. stowed away in his joulter jaws. 

Jouncat, obs. form of Junket. 

Jounce (detains), v. [Of obscure origin : it 
has been compared to Jaunce v., which it partly 
approaches in use, but with which it can scarcely 
be phonetically connected. Several words in 
-ounce, as bounce , flounce , pounce , trounce , are of 
obscure history.] 

1 . intr. To move violently up and down, to fall 
heavily against something; to bump, bounce, 
jolt ; to go along with a heavy jolting pace. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan \ 265/2 Iowncynge, or grete vngentylle 
mevynge [v.rr. iownsynge .. ioyuncynge], strepitus. 17x1 

S. Sfavall Diary xx Aug. (1879) II. 321 One of the Porters 
stoop'd to take up his Hat, by which means the .. Head of 
the Coffinjounc’d upon the Ground, a 1825 Fohby Voe. E. 
Anglia, jounce, to bounce, thump, and jolt, as rough riders 
are wont to do. 1885 Howells Silas J.apham (1891) I. 60 
The niare jounced easily along. 1886 Hall Caine Sou of 
II agar r. viii. The lawyer was jouncing along towards the 
house with a lantern in his hand. _ 1888 Atlantic Monthly 
Feb. 267 (The blue jay] stamped his feet, and jounced (the 
only word to describe a certain raising and violent dropping 
of the body without lifting the feet). 

2 . traits. To jolt, bump, or shake up and down, 
as by rough riding ; to give (a person) a shaking. 

1581 Mulc aster Positions xxxv. (1887) 96 Set him .. vpon 
a trotting iade to jounce him thoroughly or vpon a lame 
hakney-to make him exercise * his' feete, when his. courser 
failes Inin. _ ’ 1 834 fVnu Monthly Mag. XLI I. 314 You have 
become a little used to the bouncings and jouncings that 
greet jour first attempts to go to sleep. 1893 Chicago Ad- j 
vance 31 A tig.. At every step of the (camel’s] long, ungainly 
legs the rider is bounced and jounced around and up and 
down. 1897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 209 We 
weren’t runnin* for a record. Harvey Cheyne's wife, .were 
sick back, an' we didn’t want to jounce her. 

Hence Jounce sb., a bump, a jolt, in which a 
thing is raised and allowed to fall by its weight ; 
a jolting pace. 

_ 1787 Grosf. Prov. Gloss., Jounce, a jolt or shake. A jounc- 
ing trot, a hard rough trot. Norf. 1813 Sir J. Cullu.m 
Hist. Ilawsted (ed. a) Vocab. (E. D. S.\ Jounce, a joult, 
a shock, or shaking bout. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights a- 
Ins. II. xvii, She made straight for a bench .. sat herself 
down upon it with a jounce. 1892 Harfie/s Mag. Aug. 
341/t You saw large individuals, of the leisure class toiling 
it in their daily fqot-jounce. 1893 ZixcKB Whersiead 261 
A jolt, or a shake, is a ‘jounce \ 

J oun(c)k, obs. form of Jun'K sbA 
Joup(e, Jouperd, obs. ff. Jupe, Jeopaud. 
il Jour (?.«r). [OF. and F. four :—L. diuniuni 
neut. sing, (used in pop. L. as sb.) of diurnus of 
or pertaining to the day, f. dies day.] 


+ 1 . A day. Obs. 

cx 450 Merlin 67 On the ,\i e iour of Pcntecoste, thekyn-se 
sattc at mete, and with hym the Duke of Tintagel. 1538 
Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 56 M*' that therisowp^ 
Thomas Clere which he bathe Accompted for dewe uppon 
Joure. 

2 . pi. (See quot.) [F .jour: cf. Day sb. 4.] 

x88a .Cauldf ei ld & S award Diet. Needlework \ Jours 
a term used by layemakcrs to denote the open stitches that 
form the Fillings in Needle and Pillow Laces. 

Jour, var. Giaouk. Jourer, obs. f. Junon. 

Journal (dztfunal), a. and sb. Forms; 5 
iurnnlle, 5-/ iornnil, 6-7 iournaI(l, -el(l, 7 
journnll, (giornal), 7- journal, [a. OF. jur-, 
for-, journal, - el daily [lime, regislrc , papier 
journals, day-book); as sb. a day, a day’s work 
(so in AF.); a measure of land, a bieviarv, etc. 
( = Sp., Vg jornal, It.giornale) r-Iate L. diurnal-em 
erf or belonging to a day, Diurnal.] 
t A. adj. Obs. 

1 . Performed, happening, or recurring every day; 
daily, diurnal. 

1590 Siensek F.Q. r. xi. 21 Phoebus., his faint steedes 
wntred in Ocean deepe, Whiles from their iournall labouis 
they did rest. x6xi Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 10 So plta>e you, 
leaue me, Sticke to your Iournall course. 1637 Bastvvick 
Litany it. 3 ’J his is tlieir journall practice. 1658 R. White 
tr. Digby's / 'cu-d. Syn/p. (1660) 144 To see a hand, .mark the 
journall houres. .upon the flat of a quadrant. 

2 . Of or belonging to one day, restricted lo the 
day ; ephemeral, rare. 

1685 Graciau's Courtier's Orac. 72 There are some who 
dayly differ front themselves. 'J htir understanding is even 
journal, and much moic their will and conduct. 

B. sb. I. A book or record. 

+ 1 . Feel. A service-book containing ti e day- 
hours: « Diurnal sb. 1. Obs. 


1 355 -d Durham Aec. Rolls (Surtees) i2t Ad repar. unius 
Jumat. c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 268/1 lurnalle, lytylle boke, 
diurnale. 1454 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) cxlii, Also I wyte toy J 
said Thomas my jomenall that I here in myslefe dayly. 1549 
Act 3 4' 4 Ed?t>. VI, c. 10 i 1 All Books called .. Couchtrs, 
Journals, Ordinals.. shall be. .abolished. 

+ 2 . a. A book containing notices concerning the 
daily stages of a route and other information for 
travellers ; = Itinerary. (Cf. Journey sb. 2, 3.) 

1552 Huloet, Itinerary booke wherein is wrytten the 
dystaunce from place to place, or uherin ihexpenses in 
ioumey be written, or called other wyse a iournall, /Wir- 
foricum. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage n. x. Jl 2 It is written 
in an auncient Iournall of Burdeaux (marg. Ilweratiuw 
Burdigal.] that not farre from the Images there is a stone. 

f b. A record of tiavel: <= Itinerary sb. 2. 
(Now only as in 4 a and c.) 

x6oo J. Pouy tr. Leo’s Africa To Rdr. A iij. It js.. nothing 
else but a large Itinerarium or Journal of his African 
voiages. 1700 Lawson (title) Journal of a thousand Aii.e> 
Tra%cl among the Indians. 1783 Fuankun in Lett. Lu. 
Men (Camden) 425 Containing the Journal of the first 
Aerial Voyage perfoim’d by Men. , , 

attrib . 1792 A. Young Trav. France 1 T he journal form 
hath the advantage of carrying with it a greater degree ol 
credibility; and, of course, moie weight. 

3 . A daily tecord of commercial transactions, 

entered as they occur, in order to the keeping of 
accounts, a. In a general sense = Day-book. 
b. In Book-keeping by Double Entry, A book 
in which each transaction is entered, in systematic 
form, with statement of the accounts to which- it 
is to be debited and credited, so as to ensure 
correct posting in the ledger. These entries are 
either made at first-hand, or are ‘journalized 
from a waste-book or day-book, in which they have 
been entered as they occur, without consideration 
of the special accounts concerned, f 

Thus the wavte-book entry, ‘ John Smith paid his acc o 
£ xoo due 3 months hence lessdiscount at 5 %*tv 69® . * 

would be entered in the journal as ‘Dr. Cash £ 90 x^x., 
P. <)• L. Discount A 1 5T. ; Cr. John Smith £100 . 

1540 Househ. Ord. (1790) 228 The said Cofferer shall 
yearly within one monetn after the expirement 01 every 
yeare, make a stett in his booke called the Journal!, lor 
entdnq any Debentuiesor other Payments into the ■ v m , ! e * 
x 5 88 J. Melus Bri.fi Instruct. B viij b, 'i'he parcels of the 
lonniall ought to bee written.. in shorter sentence, wuhouc 
superfluous words than he the. parcels in y 0 Inuentory or 
Memorial, xfitx Florio, Gioruale , a iournall or day-hooKe, 
such as Shop-keepers vse. 162a Malynes rinc* Letup Men r. 
363 The Iournall he (the Spaniard] calleth Manual I, v a 
vnto this they keepe a Borrador or Memorial, wherein an 
things are first entred, and may vpon dccasion be ulottei, 
altered, or (by error; be miscast, or not well entred. 
Johnson Idler No. 95 T9 He made two mi^takes in the first 
bill, .. and dated all his entries in the journal in a wro ' S 
month. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 164/2 He. . posts to their cremi 
the several sums which he finds in the journal, f are u . ' 
stating in his ledger the page in the journal wheie 
entry came from, and in the journal the folio of the 
wheie the entry is gone to. 1882 Bithei.I. Couugng-et • 
Did. 162 /Hie journal is., one of the-pnncipal boo s, - 
contradistinction to those which aie auxiliary or accesso j. 

4 . A daily record of events or occurrences kept 
for private or official use. a. A record of events 
or matters of personal interest kept by any one lor 
his own use, in which entries are made day 
day, or as the events occur. (In quots. 

17S1, a single day’s record.) Now usually imp*)*' 
ing something more elaborate than a diaiy. 
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16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. i. i 3 Cmsar hath in his 
lournels or Day-books [in cphcmeridibus] written [etc.]. 
1670 Dryd'en xst Ft. Conq . Granada m. i, Good heaven, 
thy book of fate before me lay, But to tear out the journal 
of this day. 1781 Covvter Conversat. 276 An extract of his 
diary — no more, A tasteless journal of the day before. 1825 
Scott Jrnl '. 20 Nov., I have all my life regretted that I did 
not keep a regular Journal. 1853 Macaulay Jrnl. 10 Jan., 
I am getting out of the habit of keeping my journal. 

b. A register of daily transactions kept by a 
public body or an association ; spec, in pi .Journals, 
the record of the daily proceedings in one or other 
of the Houses of Parliament, kept by the Clerk of 
the House. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. t. § 7 Having carefully perused 
the Journals of both Houses. 1769 Burku Laic .St. .Vat, 
Wks. II. st We find by an account of the Journals of the 
house of commons in the following session, that [etc.]. 1775 
J. Adams in Fam. Lett. [ 1876) 127, I hope the Journal of 
the Session will be published soon. 1817 Fart. Deb, 374 
The Speaker’s Reprimand was ordered to be entered on the 
Journals. 

c. Naut . A daily register of the ship’s course, 
the distance traversed, the winds and weather, etc. ; 
a log or log-book. 

1671 R. Boh un l Find 77 What I could not .. collect from 
many reviews of our Seamens Journals. 17 06 Phillips, 
Journal . . in Navigation, a Book in which a pai ricular 
Account is kept of the Ship’s Way, the Changes of the 
Wind, and other remarkable Occurrences. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) Y b, In all sea-journals, the day., 
terminates at noon. 1367 Smvtii Sailor's Word-bk., 
Journal, synonymous at sea with log-book . 

d. Mining. A record of the strata passed 
through in drilling a bore-hole or sinking a shaft. 

f 5. A record of public events or of a series of 
public transactions, noted down as they occur day 
by day or at successive dates, without historical 
discussion. Also in pi. Ohs. 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v, Commentarins , Diurni com. 
mentarij, a iournall, conteynyng thynges for euery daye. 
1617 Mokvson I tin. 11. 84 That his Lordship purposed to 
imploy me in the writing of the History or JournaH of Irish 
affaiies. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Bug. 11. xxviii. (1739) 
130 Nor [are] they good Historians, that will tell you the 
bare Journal of Action, without the Series of Occasion. 
1687 Rycaut Contn. Knolles ' Hist. Turks 11 . 95 Memoirs, 
Giornals, or Historical Observations of their Times. 

6. A daily newspaper or other publication; 
hence, by extension, Any periodical publication 
containing news or dealing with matters of current 
interest in any particular sphere. Now ofleu 
called specifically a public journal. 

1728 Pope Dune. 1. 42 Hence Journals, Medleys, Merc’ries, 
Magazines. 1785 Crabde Newspaper 170 Our weekly 
journals o’er the land abound. X79X-1823 D’Isuaeli Cur. 
Lit., Lit. Jrnls., The Monthly Review, the venerable (now 
the deceased) mother of our journals, commenced in 1749. 
1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 107 To the Editors of the Medical and 
Physical Journal. Ibid., To merit insertion in your very 
useful Journal. 1865 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. x 5/2 The opinion of 
this journal has been already more than once expressed on 
the subject. 1890 Spectator 21 June 875 The personalities 
and weedy gossip of the Society journals. 

II. Other senses. 

t 7. A clay’s travel ; a journey. Obs. 

1617 Mokvson 1 tin. 11. 272 The Lord Deputy .. in his 
journali towards Cilkenny Knighted three Irish men. 1633 
15 . Jonson Underwoods xciii. Now sun looke, And .. tell In 
all thy age of journals thou hast tooke, Saw thou that paire 
became these riles so well? 

+ 8. Provision for a journey. (In quot., the 
viaticumA Obs. 

1629 R, Hjll FatJiw. Piety, Communtc. Instr. 35 If any 
departed without receiuing this journali, he was not to be 
interred in Christian Buriall. 

9. As much land as can be ploughed in a day. 
Properly the Fr. word journal (gttrnal), a land- 
measure varying in different departments. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Journal, .. as much land as a 
Team of Oxen can plough up in one day. 179a A. Young 
Trav. France 305 t rom Calais to Bolougne and Montreuu 
the good land lets at 24 Hv. the journal or arpent of Pans. 
1882 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 13 The hiring pi ice of land was 
from 45 to 50 francs a journal for the best. 

10. in Machinery. The part of a shaft or axle 
which rests on the bearings. (Sometimes erro- 
neously identified with * bearing 

Originally used in a more restricted application: ‘It was 
proposed by Buchanan, in hinTrealisc on Alitlwork, to app’y 
the \xqx& gudgeon only to the bearing pai t at the end of a shaft 
or axle, vvhicn is exposed to bending action alone, and not 
to twisting action ; and journal to an intermediate bearing 
part through which a twisting moment is or may be exerted ; 
but. the custom of using the vvord “journal” in both senses 
indiscriminately is so prevalent, that it is impracticable to 
carry out Buchanan’s suggestion'. iRankine Machinery 
MiUwork (1869) m. iii. iii. § 460.) [Journal or journey in 
this sense appears to have arisen in the Scotch workshop-*. 
No explanation of its origin ha> been found.] 

.1814 R. Buchanan Shafts of Mills 24 «**■» ^uruuis, or 
journeys, are gudgeons subject to torsion. 1823 — MiUwork 
*45 In the case of the small pinion .. a nujeh greater stress 
would be thrown on the journeys (or jo unmls) of the shaft. 
1848 Craig. Journal , in Mechanics, that portion of a shaft 
which revolves on a support situated Ixttween the pouer 
applied and the resistance. 1851 lilustr. Catal. Gt. Exnio. 
?47 The lower chamber of the axle-box, which contains the 
journal and bearing, is cast in one piece. 1S60 U U. AwtL 
Constr. Machin . 75 The hearing or journal should always 
be placed as near as possible to the gearing. Nut. 7S * or 
upright shafts the diameter of the bottom journal which has 


to. carry the weight of the shaft and gearing should be deter- 
mined by the amount of pressure [etc.]. xE 3 t Design <$• 
Work 24 Dec. 449/2 Those parts of a shaft which revolve 
or work in these blocks are known indifferently as necks, 
bearings, gudgeons, and journals. 1804 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 66 2 Ihe oilers moved here and there, .. feeling and 
examining every journal, rod, and crank. 

III. 11. Comb. a. General combinations, as 
journal-wise adv. (adj.). 

x 74 * Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 54 Having written it 
[the account} journal- wise, to amuse and tmploy her time. 
1742 Ibid. 111 . 415 At last 1 end my Journal-wise Letters as 
I may call them. 1839 R. M. M’Cueync in Mem. iv. (1872) 
104, I u ouM have written journaln ise. 

b. Special combinations; in sense 3 (Book-keep- 
ing), journal-entry, a formal entry in the journal; 
in sense 10 : journal-bearing, the support of 
a shaft or axle ; journal-box, the box or structure 
enclosing the journal and its bearings ; journal- 
brass, a journal -bearing of brass, also of white 
metal, etc. ; journal-packing, any mass of fibrous 
material saturated with oil or grease, and inserted 
in a journal-box to lubricate the journal. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mec/t. 1219/2 The circular system 
of anti-friction wheels for a “journal-bearing is described in 
'J 'ale’s English patent, 2802. Ibid., A journal-bearing for 
a vertical shaft with journal box, in one piece. 1864 Webster, 

* Journal-box. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines <V Mining 
497 Each journal-box of the friction rollers is held in position 
by adjusting-screws, by which it can be moved horizontally 
to or from the center line of the machine. i 883 Scribner's 
Mag. 183/1 The other end *is supported in a journal-box 
out of view on the other side of the machine. 1836 Fenny 
Cycl. V. 165/2 If., the ♦'journal entries already given are 
properly posted into a ledger. 

Journal (d^tiunal), v. [f. Joubnal sb . J 

Chiefly in pa. pple. J ournalsd. 

1. trails. To record in a journal, 

1803 J. Kenny Society 107 Oft o'er the journal’d tale she 
cast her eye. ^ 1892 Idler May 461 His journaled impres- 
sions of America. 

2. In Machinery. To provide with or fix as a 
journal : see Jouknal sb. 10. 

1875 Knight Did. Aleck. 986/1 The grains.. are placed. . 
in a glazing-barrell ; this is journaled at the ends, and is 
caused to rotate for some ten or twelve hours. x 38 i Metal 
World No. 12. 178 Plates in which pivots or small shafts are 
journaled as in clock work. 

f JoU'rnalary, a. Obs . rare. [f. Journal + 
-AUY.jJ Of or belonging to each day ; occurring or 
dealt with day by day. 

c 1740 Warbukton Serin, x John iv. 20 Hence the origin ■ 
of friendship, . . which, while we are advancing towards . . 
a Whole, teacheth us by the way all our journalary duties 
to particulars. X762 — Doctr. Grace 11. ix, [As] Mr. Wesley 
hath amply shown in the journalary history ofhis adventures. 

Jou'rnal-book. [f. Jouknal a. + Book sb., 
after F. livre journal, OF. papier journal, but the 
fust element is now felt as Jouknal sb., as if the 
sense were ‘ book containing, or consisting of, a 
journal ’.] A day-book of any kind ; a diary of 
events ; a book containing daily records. 

1603 Florio Montaigne n. xviii. (1897) IV. 184 So are the 
Jornal bookes [F .papiers journaux] of Alexander the great 
..greatly to be desired. 1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 54 His 
Majesty did this present day. .mann sua propria take the 
said Protestation out of the Journal-book of the Clerk of 
the Commons House of Parliament. x68a Grew Anal. 
Plants Pref., Of this, entry was made in their [the Royal 
Society’s] Journal Book. 1726 Swift Gulliver t. ii, My comb 
and silver snuff-box, my handkerchief and journal-book. 
1807 Edin. Rev. IX. 305 Every traveller carries a Journal- 
book as regularly as a portmanteau. 

Journalese (d^amalrz). colloq. [f. Journal 
sb. + -ese.] The style of language supposed to be 
characteristic of public journals ; * newspaper ' or 
‘ pennv-a-liner’s' English. 

188a Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 2(1 Translated from ‘Journalese ’ 
into plain English. 1893 A theme nm 30 Dec. 901 It is sad. . 
to find [him] guilty of such journalese as ‘ transpired '. 1893 
j R. Kipling Many Invent. 166, 1 . . refrained from putting any 
1 journalese into it, 

! + Jou-rnalet. Obs. rare— '. [f. as prec. + -et.J 

I A little journal. 

1776 T.Twining in CotinUy Clergyman i%th Cent. 1 18821 41 
Next in my little journalet stands our expedition to Ealand. 

I II JournaHer (3«rnalyf,',<x. Scsb. rare. [F .jour- 
j nalier daily, a day-labourer, f. journal Jouknal.] 
f A. adj. Of newspapers ; Published daily. Obs. 

I 17x4 E. Lewis Let. to Harley 7 May in Dk. Portland's 
\ Papers (Hi't. MSS. Comm.) V. 436 Since you left us wc 
I have several new journalier papers, viz., the * Reader’, the 
1 ‘ Monitor the ‘ Patriot and the * Muscovite \ 
j B. sb. 

I 1. (? d3nmalL»\t\ A newspaper writer, a jour- 
1 nalist. (Not in FA 

' 17x2 Swift Pub. Spirit IFhigs Wks. 173S \ I. 46 This 

! Writer is reported to be what the French call a Journalier. 
1883 Hartford Courant (U. S.i June, The statement made 
by a Broadway travelling commission firm to a journalier. 

2. A day-labourer. 

xSgr G. Meredith One of our Conq. xxxi, A tight-packed 
[ihird class] carriage of us poor joumaliers would not have 
obstructed them With as much as a sneer. 

Jou/malisli, a. rare [f. Journal sb. + 
-ISH 1.] Of the character of a journal. 

1712 Swift Jrnl. Stella S Feb., I never saw such a letter 
1 . . saucy, set }ourndih>h. . 

Journalism. (d^i/unaUz m). [a. t. journal- ( 


JOURNALIZE. 

isme (17S 1 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. journal Journal : 
sec -ism.] 

_ 1. The occupation or profession of a journalist ; 
journalistic writing ; the public journals collec- 
tively. 

1833 Westm. Rev. Jan. 195 (Reviewing a French work * Du 
Jounialisme ’) * Journalism ’ is a good name for the thing 
meant. .A_ word was sadly wanted. Ibid. 196 The power 
of journalism is acknowledged, .to be enormous in France. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. iv. Great is Journalism. Is 
not every Able Editor a Ruler of the World, being a per- 
suader of it? x88o G. Meredith Tragic Com. (iSSi) 112 
Journalism for money js Egyptian bondage. No slavery is 
comparable to the chains of hired journalism, a 1G81 Car- 
lyle in Westm. Gaz. 1x804) 26 Feb. 7/1 [He [L. Stephen] 
remembered Carlyle, .saying to a young man who told him 
that he wrote for the papers,) ‘Journalism is just dilchvvatcr 
1887 M. Arnold in lyth Cent. .May 638 Wc have had 
opportunities of observing a new journalism which a clever 
and energetic man has lately invented. 1891 Pall Mall G. 
ir Sept. 6/i Jt was Matthew Arnold who christened the 
* New Journalism ’ (that much abused and much misapplied 
name) and identified it with Mr. Stead. 

b. With a and pi. A piece of ‘journalese \ 

*893 F‘ l /b Mall G. 30 Jan. 7/1 A rather plcaj-ant Indian 
novel, which would bebcuer without some cheap journalisms. 

2. The keeping 0 f a journal; the practice of 
journalizing, rare “°. 

X848 Craig, Journalism, the keeping of a journal. 

Journalist (d.^unalist). [f. Journal sb. + 
-1ST. Cf. . journalist e (Diet. Acad. 1718).] 

1. One who earns his living by editing or writing 
for a public journal or journals. 

1693 Humours Town 78 Epistle-Writer, or Jurnalbts, 
Mei.curists. 1710 Toland Rejl. Sacheverell 16 They [the 
Tories] have one Lesley for their Journalist in London, who 
for Seven or Eight Years past did, three 'l imes a Week, 
Publish Rebellion. 1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 31 Aug. 
545/1 The congratulations of friends and brother-journalists. 
1898 Times 18 Oct. 13/5 The writer is a * new spaper woman ’ — 
which is, she. tells Us, ‘the prefer! ed American substitute for 
the more polite English term “ lady journalist 
. attrib . x88x Saintsbury Drydcn v. 103 As we should put 
it in these days, he [Dryden] had the journalist spirit. 

2. One who journalizes or keeps a journal. 

1712 Addison Spect. No. 323? 2 My following correspondent 
. . is such a Journalist as 1 require. . . Her Journal . . is only 
the picture of a Life filled with a fashionable kind of Gaiety 
and Laziness. 1775 Mickle Dissert. Lusiad S pp. (R. >, 
The force, .is thus.. described by Hcrnan Lopez de Casla- 
neda, a contemporary writer, and careful journalist of facts. 
1828 Webster, Join nalist. the writer of a journal or diary. 
2848 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

Journalistic (clj5.inaIii.Uk), a. (sb.) [f. prec. 

+ -ic.] 

X. Of or pertaining to journalists or journalism ; 
connected or associated with journalism. 

2829 Carlyle A/isc., Genu. Ptayivnghts I. 297 The 
journalistic office seems quite natural to him. 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Thco. Such it. 42 Journalistic guides of the popular 
mind. 1882 C. Pf.bodv Eng. Journalism^ xii. 87 The old 
habits of the journalist, the old journalistic way of looking 
at public questions, .still distinguish his speeches. 

2. Addicted to journalism, rare. 

1833 Westm. Rev. Jan. 1^5 ‘ The Frenchman \.he [a French 
writer] again remarks, 4 is beyond all others journalistic 
Ibid. England may be maintained to be as ‘journalistic* as 
any part of the . globe. 

B. as sb. in pi. Journalistics, matters pertain- 
ing to journalism ; the practice of journalism. 
nonce- use. 

x8.. Carlyle (L,), It is a well-known fact in journalistic* 
that a man may not only live but support wife and 
children by his labours in this line, years alter the brain., 
has been completely abstracted. 

Jonrnali'SticaXIy, adv. [f. prec. + -al + 
-ly 2 .] In a journalistic manner; in the matter 
of public journals or journalism; by means or 
through the medium of public journals. 

1870 Even. Standard .26. Oct., Certainly the aggregate of 
articles in this journalistically baneu land has been un- 
precedented. 1891 Pall Malt G. o Oct. 6/3 The Quakers 
are waking up_ journalistically. 1894 At he men in ax July 
97^1 'l‘o eitablUh a ’Couit of Honour* in matters journal- 
jsticaffy professional. 

JouTnaliza'ble, a. sare. [f. next + -able.] 
Fit to be journalized. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. tf It. Jrnls. II. 717 Few things 
joumnJizable have happened during the last mouth. 

Journalize (d.^i/MnaUiz), v. [See -IZK.] 

1. trans. To enter in a journal or book for daily 
accounts ; spec, in Book-keeping, to make a journal 
entry in which the Dr. and Cr. accounts arc 
specified, in order to its being posttd to the proper 
accounts in the ledger. 

1766 W. Gordon Gen. Countiug-ho. ij To journalize the 
inventory. 17 36 W. Lakklys Let. in Burke’s Wks. XIV. 

225 He requested me to form the account of his receipts and 
disbursements, which you will find journalised »n .. th«- 
Honourahle Company’s general Looks of the year ijZsgi., 
i 3 i 6 CV/j//. Mag. LXXXVI. 1. 345 A Waste-book, in which 
transactions are hastily entered, until more leisurely Jour- 
nalised in a proper form. 1849 Freese Comm. C t.us-bk. ioi 
From die Looks above specified, the account* arc organised 
in the Journal, or as it is termed, journalised ; and thence 
posted into the Ledger. 

2. To enter, rtxord, or describe in or as in a 
private journal. 

1775 J. Jekyll Corr. 29 July (1874) il. yj A little tour 
J had made for a we^k, and which 1 shall journalise after 
I have thanked jwu. 1777 Jcus^os Let. to Airs. ThraU- 
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2Q Sept., He [Boswell] kept his journal very diligently; but 
then what was there to journalize ? 1844 1 \ Harwood Hist. 
Irish Rebill. 61 note. He journalises the following note of 
a conversation, i860 Hawthorne Fr. <}• It. Jrnls. li. 303, 
I would gladly journalize some of my proceedings, and 
describe things and people. 

3 . intr. To make entries in or keep a journal. 
(In first quot., to write letters in journal form.) 

1774 ]\Iad. D’Ardlay Early Diary Sept.^ (1889)^ I. 312 
Willingly, .do I comply with your request of journalizing to 
you during my stay at this place. 1843 Hawthorne Amer . 
Notc-bks. (18S3) 334 After dinner, I.. began to journalize. 
1856 Kane A ret. Expl. l. xix. 239^ I have too much to 
attend to in my weak state to journalize. 

4 . To engage in journalism ; to do the work of 
a journalist. 

1864 Realm 13 Apr. 3 A writer who is also an actor in 
politics .. is a healthier man than the journalist who jour- 
nalises in sxcuht sxcnlornnu 

Hence Jbu-rnalizing vbl. sb . and ppL a. Also 
Jou-rnalizer, one who journalizes. 

1796 Lamb Lett. (x8SS) J. 25 To-day’s portion of my 
journalising epistle has been very dull. 1818 Lady Morgan 
Autobiog. (1859) 9 journalising is a dangerous temptation 
to the garrulity of women. # 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 164/1 
The act of digesting these original entries is called Jour- 
nalizing, because they are collected together in a book 
called The Journal. 1837 Lockhart Scott Nov. an. 1825, 
Though not a regular journalizer, he kept a brief diary. 

f Jotrmaily, cidv. Obs. [f. Journal a. +• -ly 2 .] 
Every day ; daily, diurnally. 

1553 Lyndesay Dial. Expcr. .j* Courtcour 372 All men 
begynnis for tyll de The day of thare Natiuitie ; . .journelly 
thay do proceid, Tyll Atrops cut the fatell thretd. 1592 
Burgh ley in Untons Carr. (Koxb.) 28rTo repeate your 
advertisements unto us,.verie perticularly and journalhe. 

[Journ-chopper, a blundered representation of 
yem-chopper , yam-dealer, in Cowell; reproduced 
more and more corruptly in succeeding law dic- 
tionaries down to Wharton’s, 18S3, as journey- 
chopper, journey-hopper. See Yarn-chopper.] 
Journey (d^vsni), sb. Forms : 3-5 iurn-, 3-7 
iorn-, iourn-, (5 iowrn-, iern-) ; 3, 6 -oie, 3-6 

-e, -ay, 3-7 ‘ 0 y» 4-7 - ee > 5~7 - y > - e y e > 6 -ay®? 6-7 

-ie ; 7 jorney(e, journee, -y, 7- journey, [a. OF. 
jonue (1 2th c.), journee , F. journie day, day’s 
space, day’s travel, work, employment, etc. (in OF. 
also travel, a conference, etc.) — Pr., Sp. , P & Jor- 
nada, It. giornata pop.L, *diurnala , f. diurnum 
day, sb. use of neut. of diunius of the day, daily, 
f. dies day. For the suffix -at a, - ada ; -ee, -ey, see 
-ade. OF. journee corresponded in various senses 
with med.L. diet a ; hence journey and Diet sb . 2 
agree in some of their senses.] 

I. 1 1 . ' A day. Obs. 

C1305 in Rel. Ant. II. 173 Thi dawes beth i-told, ihi 
jurneis beth i-cast. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxiii, 254 All 
the cytees. -senden hym riche presentes so)xu at hut iourneye 
t F. celle jnrne ] he schall haue more ]>an lx chariottes charged 
with gold and syluer. 1422 tr. Secret a Secret . , Priv. Priv. 
155 The thyrde dyshonoure was, that euery man myght . . 
anyssayne the Prynce for that Iorney. 1656 Blount 
■Glossogr., Journee, a day or whole day. 

f b. Law. Journeys accounts (med.L. dieter, com - 
putdtas ‘ days counted ’), the number of days 
(usually fifteen) after the abatement of a writ 
within which a new writ might be obtained. Obs . 

16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 364 The writ abating for 
some cause that cannot be imputed to the Plaintifes folly : 

. .himselfe bringing another with speed in the same Court 
against the same partie, we call it a writ purchased by 
Iourneys accompts. 1641 Tcrmes Re la Ley 191 b. If it be 
purchased by Iournies. accounts (that is to say, within as 
little time as hee possibly can after the abatement of the 
first Writ). .And fifteen dayes have been held a convenient 
time for the purchase of the new Writ. 1883 Whartons 
Law Lex., Journey's accounts , the shortest possible time 
between an abatement of one writ and the issuing of another. 

+ e. An appointed day ; in phr. to give (assign) 
journey of battle , treaty , to agree to or fix on a day 
for battle or negotiation. (CL OF. mettre jounHe.) 
(This has associations with senses 7 and 8.) Obs. 

c 1500 Melusinc 80, I gyue you iourney of batayll at the 
requeste of the knight straunger on suche day that he shall 
assigne. IbicL 291 They had Counseyll that they shuld 
requyie king Vryan iourney of traytve vpon fourme of peas 
..And the journey was assygped by thaccorde of bothe 
partes on the in<* J day. 

H. 2 . A day’s travel ; the distance travelled in 
a day or a specified number of days. 

4 a. simply. An ordinary day’s travel, the dis- 
tance usually travelled in a day. As a measure of 
distance, varying with the mode of travel, etc. ; 
usually estimated in the Middle Ages at 20 miles. 

erx<o Gen. <$• Ex. 1291 Fro Bersabe iurnes two Was 5at 
land oat he bed him to [MS. two], c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
41/234 pisholie Man ladde }>enedede forth. . Fyftene Iorneies 
grete are day.. To b e mount of Ioie. anoo Cursor ill. 
9,92 (Cott.) )>c tune o niuiue, pat was 01 vmgang thre 
iorne [G< 5 tt. jornays thrie]. c 1330 R. Bkunnc Chron. 
(1810) 254 Tancrez was fulle hend, conueied him tuo 
joumez. c 1400 Maun dev. (i 839> xvii. 178 A 53 jorneyes fro 
this Load- - there is another Lond. .that men clepen Lamary. 
a ,533 Lo. Berners Hugh xxi. 63 The most surest way is 
.heme a .xl. jurneys, & the other is but .xv. iumeys. 

b. With qualification : A (or one) day* s journey 
= a. ; two , three (etc.) days journey , the distance 
travelled in the number of days specified.- 


c 1340 Cursor HI. 1x741 (Trim) Of hritti dayes Iourney jiro 
pou sbal liaue but a day to go. V1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
v. 15 Fra Beruch three day iourneez es be cytce of Sardyne. 
142a tr. Sccreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 200 God sente the 
prophetc lonas to the grete Cite of Nynyvee, wyche was 
•a thre-daycn lornay. 1560 J. Daus tr. SleiRanc's Comm. 
x83b, Trent is., thre dayes Iorney on this syde Vcni.se. 
1698 Fryer Ace. E. India «$* P. 231 A whole Day’s Jouriiy. 
Ibid. 261 Sending at least Twelve Days Tourny for their 
Fuel. 1841 interne Arab. Nts. 1. 102 The King said to him, 
How many days’ journey distant ? , 

f c. The portion of a march or expedition actu- 
ally done in one day, or accomplished each clay ; 
a stage of a journey. Obs. or merged in 3. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayuton vii. 156 They dyde soo 
mochc by there iourneys that they cam to saynt lames in 
Galyce. a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 177 They set forward 
the King, and by easy iorneys brought him to London. 
1617 Morvson Ittn. To Rdr. F 5 For the First Part of this 
Worke, it con taines only a briefe narration of daily journies. 
1759 Johnson R ass el as xxxvii, We travelled onward by 
short journeys. 

d. The daily course of the sun through the 
heavens. (Now taken as Jig. from 3.) 

16x3 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 464 The Sunne, in his 
daily journey round about this vast .Globe. 1667 Milton 
P. L , v. 559 Scarce the Sun Hath finisht half his journey. 
1694 Prior Hymn lo Sun 3 As thou dost thy radiant 
journies run. 1719 Watts Ps. lxxii. 11, Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun Does his successive jounues run. 

3 . A * spell ’ or continued course of going or 
travelling, having its beginning and end in place 
or time, and thus viewed as a distinct whole ; a 
march, ride, drive, or combination of these or other 
modes of progression to a certain more or less 
distant place, or extending over a certain distance 
or space of time; an excursion or expedition to 
some distance ; a round of travel. Usually applied 
to land-travel, or travel mainly by land, in con- 
tradistinction to a voyage by sea. 

The normal word for this in English, often qualified by 
an adj., or phtasc, as a long, short, quick, slcr.u, good, bad, 
cold, dangerous, difficult, easy, interesting, pleasant, pros • 
perous, successful, tedious, uncomfortable journey ; a j. by 
railway, railway j.,j. on fool; j. to Loiuion, to the conti- 
nent, into the country, etc. Phrases : to wake or undertake 
aj.; to take ones j., to set out and proceed on one’s way. 

ax 223 [see b]. £2375 Leg. Rood (1871) 123 When he was 
bus cuinen hame ogayn, Of his iorne he was ful fayne. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4029 To morwe let ous our iorne take, 
Hamward a^en to ryde. 1382 Wvclif Acts ix. 3 Wlianne 
he made iourney, it bifel, that he cam nyj to Damaske. 
1503 Hawes Eaamp. Virt. ix. vii, So forth 1 went walk- 
ynge my iournay. 15*6 Tin dale Luke xv. 13 Not longe 
after the yonger sonne. .toke his iorney into a farre countre. 
a 1533 Li). Berners HuoncvH 360 Within a shorte tyme 
they had say led a great iourney. a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IV 223 Kyng Edwarde .. made a iorney into Kentc. 
1617 Moryson Him in. 151 And at parting., they wish him 
a happy journey. 1649 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) 149 When you arrive att your jorneyes end. 
2667 Temple Let. to Sir J. Temple Wks. 1731 II. 43 My 
Sister took a very strong Fancy to a Journey into Hollaud. 
1713 Steele Guard. No. 8 ? 4 Being tired.. with so many 
long and tedious journies. ^763 Hu.me in Caldenvood Life 
viii. (1898) 139 A journey to Glasgow will be one of the first 
I shall undertake. 1841 Lane Arab. His. I. 89 When he 
had made his journey, and accomplished his business. 1888 
Ruskin Prxterita I. vi. x88 O11 longer days of journey we 
started at six. 

b. y 7 ^.,esp. the ‘ pilgrimage ’ or passage through 
life. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 352 pe pilegrim iSe worldes weie. .monie 
binges muwen letten him of his jurneie. c 2400 Rom. Rose 
4993 Where Elde abit,J wol thee telle If Deth in youthe 
thee not slo, Of this iourney thou maist not faile. 1533 
More Debell. Salem ii. Wks. 934/2 That murmur and 
discencion against the clergy was than already farre gone 
onward e in hys vnhappye iurney. 1535 Cover dale Ps. 
ci[i]. 23 He hath brought dowie my strength in my iourney. 
1672 Grew Idea Philos. Hist. PI. § 3 It we consider how 
long and gradual a Journey the Knowledge of Nature is. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 645 This life., is 
a journey, or rather one stage of our journey through 
matter. ‘ 2844 Dickens^ Mart. Chuz. (Houseli. ed.) 375/1 
We used to toast a quicker journey to the old man, and 
a swift inheritance to the young one. 

f G. transf. Any course taken or direction fol- 
lowed ; spec, (in making a mine), the line along 
which the gallery is carried. Obs. 

2571 Dicges Panlom. 1. xxxv. Liijb, You may' make by 
the former preceptes moste certeine plattes of your iorneis. 
2591 Ibid. (ed. 2) xxxvi, Finde out the true distance of the 
place whither you meane to Carrie the mine :. .how many 
degrees from the East, Weast, or other principal Quarters 
of the Heauens thy iourney lyeth. 2578 Banister Hist. 
Man 1. 32 The beginning and iourney of y 8 greatest nerue. 

d. dial. The load or amount carried at one 
journey : cf. Gang 7. 

1859 Trul. R. Agric. Soc. XX. it. 3x4, 1 can . . in a few 
hours have a journey of corn ready for market. 

+ 4 . A military expedition, a campaign, etc. 
Sometimes, Any military enterprise, as a siege. Obs . 

^2380 Wvclif Set. Wks. III. 349 pis laste journe b at 
EngJishemen maden into Flandres. 24x7 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. I. 56 Your saide Lifetenaunte.-uiade many 
gTeate jemies and hostinges uppon one of the strongest 
Irishe emmies of Leynstre. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 
10 1 b. Thei lefte that iourney for a tyme, and returned to 
the Castle., and besieged the same. 2601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. ff Conunw . (1603) 62 The Spanish king never enter- 
prised anie sole iourney against the Turke. 2617 Moryson 
I tin. 11. 49 Other Deputies used to make some two or thiee 
journies in a Summer agaiust the rebels. • - 


III. A day’s work. 

5 . A day’s labour ; hence, a certain fixed amount 
of daily labour ; a daily spell or turn of work (see 
quots.). Obs. exc. dial, j* In journey , at work as 
a day-labourer (obs.). 

a X300 Cursor ill. 5870 (Gott.) Fra pat time nedis had bai, 
Do tua iomays apon a day. X393 Langl. l\ PI. C. xut. 5 
When here deuer is don and his daies ioume, pen may men 
wile what he is worp. 2503 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de \V. 
2506) iv. xxx. 349 'Iliey that holdeth werkemen in Iourney. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 97 Ordinaunces., against the 
excessive taking of Masons . . and other laborers for their 
daily iorueis. 1553 Hulokt, Iourney with cattell at cart- 
ynge, plowyngc, oficra. * 1706 Phillips, Journey .. Among 
Farmers a Days Work, in ploughing, towing, reaping, etc. 
2875 Sussex Gloss., Journey , a day’s work. 2882 I. Wight 
Gloss., Journey, a day’s work at plough. 

Jig. 1387 Trevisa lligden (Rolls) VII. 29 For pat ny^tes 
iornay sche axede frcdoui for here inedc. 

J* 6. A day’s doings or business. Hence, generally, 
Business, affair. To wish one a good journey , lo 
wish one well through a business. Obs. 
a 1352 Minot Poems iti. 9 Thare he made his mone playne 
.'.And all that land, untill this da}', Fars the better for that 
jornay. C1400 Maundev. (Koxb.) xxiv. 223 In pe nieen 
tyme pe Grete Caan died ; and forpi pe ioumee chaunged 
efter to pe werse. c 1435 Tory. Portugal 257 g Euer ue will 
be at youre will, What iurney ye will put us tyll. c 1475 
Partenay 142 Do it at your owne lesire; For all the labour 
and iornay is your. 1672 W. Mountagu in Bncclcuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 317 The trial .. stands 
appointed for the 2nd of May; so wish your Lordship 
a good journey. 

+ 7 . csp. A day’s perfoimance in fighting; a 
battle, a fight ; — Day jo. To keep the journey, 
to keep the field, to continue the fight. Obs. 

c 1330 R. BrUnne Chron . (1810) 18 Adeluolf his fader 
saued at pat ilk iorne. 1375 Bauuqur Bruce xut. 323 He 
did mony a fair Ioume, On sarisenis thre dererqeis did be. 
< 2440 Lonclich Gtailx iv. 75 A wondirful knyht..That A1 
this day hath kept the Iorrne A^en thy fowre batailles. 
1455 Pas/on Lett. I. 336 Alle the Lordes that dyed at the 
jorney am beryed at Seynt Alboncs._ c 2500 Melusinc 231 
Lordes, barons, auaunce, the iourney is oure, For they may 
not vs escape. <12548 Hall Chron., 5 Hen. VIII (1809) 
550 The Fienchmen call this battaile the iourney of 
Spurres because’ they ramie away so fast on horsbacke. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 171 What ctovvne could baue bin 
gained and woon at the iourney of Cannm. 16x7 Morvson 
I tin. 11. 1. ii. 84 The Rebels lost in this iourney above 80a 
f 8. A meeting held on an appointed day, esp. 
for public business ; =*Diet sb . 2 5.^ Obs. 

c 1500 Melusinc 291 Thenne came to the iourney of traytye 
that was assigned the saudants and theire Counseyll. 1529 
J. Hacket Let^ to Wolsey [Coil. Ga/ba MS. B. lv. 157b 
Som prolongasstoti of [the] iourne of Spirs. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 632 They hold their generall 
councell, called a iourney or a diet. 

9 . A round or turn of work, such as is done at 
one time, in a day or a shorter space. 

a. At the Royal Mint, (a) The coinage of a 
certain weight of gold or silver, orig. representing 
the amount of one day’s work: viz. 180.0321 Troy 
ounces of gold (701 sovereigns or 1402 half- 
sovereigns), or 720 oz. of silver, (b) The parts 
of the surfaces of a pair of rolls used to roll fillets 
down to the thickness of the coin required; supposed 
to have been so called because after a day’s work 
it is necessary to select another portion of the 
surface owing to wear. 

a 2600 Harl. MS. 698 If. 257 Of eveiy journie of silver 
contayning xxx lb. wt. tooe peaces h>hall be taken]. J“id. 
If. 269 Certaine pec’s of ev’ry iorny that uas covned the 
same moneth. 1789 Citron, m Ann. Reg. 250 Ihe pix is 
a box kept at the Mint into which one piece of every 
journey is put. A journey is the technical term for the 
coinage of a certain weight of gold. 1852 A. Kyland 
Assay Gold S . 83 note, The Trial of the Fix is an impor- 
tant and ceremonious proceeding. . . Several coins are taken 
at random from a certain weight, called a journey, and are 
assayed by the jury. 1867 Chawb. Jrttl. Ho. 38. 105 Every 
distinct melting or coinage is technically called a journey , 

. . or rather the entire coining at one time is made up into 
journeys, each of one hundred and eighty ounces, or fiueen 
pounds of standard gold. 

b. Glass-making. A round of work in the course 

of which , a certain quantity of raw material is 
converted into glass. . 

1875 Uie’s Diet. Arts II. 652 This waste is first of all 
calcined, .from 24 to 30 hours being the period of a journey 
- . in which the materials could be melted and worked into 
bottles. 2886 Leeds Merc. 28 Sept., If all things were 
favourable a man could make 57 dozens of bottles on 
* a journey*, as it was called, in seven hours. 

c. slang. A turn of work ; a * turn ; a time or 
occasion. 


*as for him, he’s got safe enough off, this journey ! 

+ 10. Machinery, a. = Journal sb. 10. b. bee 
quot. 1S33. Obs. uf 

1324-2823 [see Journal sb . 20]. 2833 T. Holland Man /. 
tt — a -• — -vitli die forms of types 


; backwards 


Metal II. 226 This carriage, with — 
properly secured upon it, is adapted to movu - 
and forwards upon steady guides or journeys. 

11 . att rib. and Comb., as journey-bee , -gutucr , 
Aiack, - milkman , - speed ; journey-baled aaj- i 
journey-book, an itinerary or road-book; jour- 
ney-money (see quot. 1S83) ; journey -ring, a 
kind of ring-dial or portable sun*dial; journey- 
weight * sense 9 a. Also JousNfAiUN, etc. 
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1596 Shaks, i Hen. IV, iv. iii. 26 So arc the Horses of the 
Encmie In generall Mourney bated, and brought low. 1714 
Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) I, 16 Their clergy, rouz’d 
from laziness, Laid not their charge on *journey-bees. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 358 Mentioned by Antonine 
the Emperour in *J ourne y _,J ooke. 1890 Boldrewqod Cot. 
Reformer (1891) 327 As good a stock horse and * journey 
hack as ever you crossed. _ 1S91 T. Hardy Tess (1900) 43/1 
His *journey-milkmen being more or less casually hired. 
1883 — in Longm. J lag. July 266 The carter gets what is 
called ^journey-money, that is, a small sum, mostly a shilling, 
for every journey taken beyond the bounds of the farm. 
1859 R. K u - ling Stalky 186 Heie’s your journey* money. 
Good-bye. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 452 A brass ring- 
dial, probably of the kind formerly designated as **journey 
rings'. 1888 Pall Ma ll G. 4 Aug. 1/2 This gives a mere 
gross ,# jouiney*speed’, i.e. speed including stops. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 483/2 The finished coins aie delivered 
to the mint master in weights called ‘ *journey weights’, sup- 
posed to be the weight of coin which could be manufactured 
in a day when the operations of coining were performed by 
the hand. [Abolished 1901.] 

Journey (d^Suni), v. Forms: 4-6 iorn-, 4-7 
iourn-; 4-7 -ey, -ay, 5-6 -ie; 7-S journy, 7- 
journey. [a. AF. journey-cr , OF. jo(u)rnoyer , 

- ier , -ccr to travel, to put off (a person), etc., f. 
jour nee, for nee Journey sb,] 

I. 1. intr. To make or proceed on a journey ; 
to travel. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 14071 He iomeyed 
jjen fro land to land, a 1400-50 Alexander 2249 A gentil- 
man full ioyles Jreu iornays liym after, c 1470 Golagros «$• 
Gain. 230 Thus iournait geutilly thyr cheualrouse knichtis. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 976 Quhen Wallace thus throw 
^orkschyr jowrnat was. 1539 Bible (Great) Acts ix. 3 And 
when he iomeyed.. he was come nye to Damasco. z 667 
Milton P. L. iv. 173 Satan had journied on, pensive and 
slow. 1813 Coleridge Remorse xi. ii, 77 Think’st thou 
I journied hither To sport with thee? 1894 J. T. Fowler 
Adamnan Introd. 54 He .. journeyed south and settled at 
Clonmacnoisc. 

fig, 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 2531) 251 b, Y« heuenly 
Jerusalem to the whiche we iourney. a 1568 Asciiam 
Scholcm. 11. (Arb.) 129, I would haue a good student passe 
and iorney through all authors. 

J b. To travel by ordinary daily stages : cf. 

Journey sb. 2 c. Obs. 

1756 Mrs. Calderwood Jrnl. (1884) 4 Finding, that 
jouroying was too little exercise, we took post horses in our 
own chaise at Belfoord. 

+ e. To journey it : to make the journey. Obs. 
c 1680 W. Mountacu in Bucclcuch MSS., Montagu Ho. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 333 After that time it will be 
too late to journey it. 

2. trans . To travel, traverse. ? Obs. 

1531 ElyotG'oza i.xi, Realmes, cities, sees, ryuers,and inoun- 
taynes, that. .can nat be iournaide and pursued. 1720 Gay 
Poems (1745) II. 151 When .. the pale moon had journey’d 
half the skies. 1808 Scott Marrn. vi. vi, In a palmer’s 
weeds arrayed. . I journeyed many a land. 

1 3. To take (a horse) through a journey ; to ride 
•or drive. Obs. 

1590 Marlowe 2nd Ft. Tamburl. in. v, You shall have 
bits, And harness’d like my horses, draw my coach. . . I shall 
have occasion shortly to journey you. 1607 Topsell Four- 
f Beasts (1658) 318 ‘The Pains’ . . breedeth in the pasterns 
for lack of clean keeping and good rubbing after the horse 
hath been journyed. 

1 4. inlr. To engage in a battle. Obs. 

c 1475 Rauf Coil$ear 485 Haue he grace to the gre in ilk 
lornaying. 

5. trans. ( Royal Mint.) To weigh or count coins 
into ‘journeys* : see Journey sb. 9 a. 

IX. f 6 . Sc. trans. To remand (a person) for 
justice, or put off (a matter in litigation) to another 
day ; to adjourn. Cf. John v. Obs. 

1478 Acta Audit. (1839) 75/2 pai war lauchfully Jouruait 
to the ferd court before nir bailee. 1493 Acta Horn. Cone. 
U839) 302/1 J ames lord of abernethy . . piotestit 1 1 sulde turne 
him to na prejudice quhiil he wer ordourly Journayit. 1609 
Skene Reg, Maj. 106 Quhatsomever parte be journeyed in 
quhatsomeuer Court, and the Baillie of that Court assignes 
-ane certaine day and steid to them, for to receaue fulfilling 
of judgement, or dome be them asked. 

Hence Jou'rneyed ppl. a ., travelled ; J ouTney- 
ing ppl . a. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 164 Some far Journeyed 
gentleman at their retourne home .. will ponder their talke 
with oversea langage. 1739 G. Ogle Gualtherus <y Griselda 
2t A Fairer, not the journeying Sun surveys. 1847 Emerson 
Poems , Sphituv 29 The. journeying atoms.. Firmly draw, 
firmly drive, By their animate poles. 

Journey- cake : see Johnny-cake. Journey- 
chopper, -hopper : see Jouen-chopper. 
Journey er (d^ymi|9i). [f. Journey v. + -er 1 . 
With tourneor in first quot. cf. Q'F . journeor a day- 
labourer.] One who journeys, a traveller.^ 

1565 Painter/^/. Picas. I. Pref. n Which.. the iourneors 
on horsback [may use] for a chariot or lesse painful meane 
of uauaile. 1647 .Lilly Chr. Astral. Hi. 37° Note, the 
ascendant is for the Journier. 1655 Digges Comfit. A mbass. 
262 So is the Journeyer slain by the Robber. i855.CjiAMinR 
My Travels III. x. 219 The most entertaining journeyer 
along the high-road of life I ever knew. 

Journeying (d3L>*iniiig),z><5/. sb. [f. Journey v. 

+ -isg 1.] The action of the vb. Journey ; travel - 
ling ; ►{* engagement in a battle (obs.). . 

, c *33o Arth. fMcrl. 35x5 No lete thai neucr jornaymg/I il 
Jhai com to Ban the king, c 1475 [see Journey v. 4]. 15=0 
^ixoale -2 Cor. xi. 26 In Jorneyinge (x6zx -mgs] often. 

b le A Turn. x. 28 Thus were the.ioume yings of the children 
°* Israel, according to their armies. 1780 Cow per Lett., to ] 


y • Hill Wks. 1S37 XV. 6t A time of year when journeying 
is not very agreeable, attrib. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Re- 
former (1891) 70 A good journeying pace. 

Journeyman (d^^anima-n;. [f. Journey sb. 5 
-t- Man.] 

1. One who, having served his apprenticeship to 
a handicraft or trade, is qualified to work at it 
for days’ wages; a mechanic who has served his 
apprenticeship or learned a trade or handicraft, 
and works at it not on his own account but as 
the servant or employee of another; a qualified 
mechanic or artisan who works for another. 
Distinguished on one side from apprentice , on the 
other from master. 

. 1463-4 Rolls Parlt. V, 506/2 Aswell housholders as 
journeymen, Servauntes and Apprenticez. 1481 in Eng 
Gilds (1870) 332 If any of the Jornayraen of the saide crafie 
be el.ecte Warden. 1350 Disc. Common Weal Eng. 56 
To give my Iorney men ij J a daye more. 1608 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 214 No younge man, journamen nor prentice. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 26 ? 8 My mistress . . robe early in 
the morning to.set the journeymen to work. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. viii. II. 274 The government appears to have 
had no hold on such a man, except the hold which master 
bakers and master tailors have on their journeymen. 1863 
W. G. Blaikie Better Days Work. People ii. (1S64) 81 The 
journeyman tyrannises over the apprentice. 

2. jig . (chiefly depreciatory) : a. One who is 
not a ‘ master * of his trade or business, b. One 
who drudges for another ; a hireling, one hired to 
do work for another. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 54 b. Every iorneiman of their 
faction .. put all their., diligence to avance forward their 
sect and paiL 1588 Marfirel. Efiist. (Arb.) 30 Nonresidents 
with. their iourneimen the hedge priests. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
III. li. 37, I haue thought some of Natures Iouerney-inen 
had made men, and not made them well, a 1670 Hacket 
Abfi. Williams 1.(1692) 20 He attended at them. .and acted 
in them vizui voce, and did not put off the work to journey- 
men. 1705 Hickeuincill Priest-er. 11. vi. 62 A Lord being 
too Great to Pray to God himself, when be keeps a Journey- 
man or Chaplain to do that drudgery for him. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Vcrtue's A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 237 The 
colouring was worse., than that of the most errant journey- 
men to the profession. 1817 (May) Title of Print, A Master 
Parson and bis Journeyman. 

3 . Astron. More fully , journeyman clock: a secon- 
dary clock in an observatory, used generally as an 
intermediary in the comparison of standard clocks. 

1764 Maskelyne in Phil. Trans. LIV. 373, I fixed up a 
little clock there, which may be called a journeyman or 
secondary clock, having a pendulum swinging seconds. 
1787 Smeaton ibid. LXXV1I. 330 note, The journeyman 
clock was generally set to the transit clock on Sunday 
mornings. . . The journeyman will generally agree with the 
transit clock to 2' in 24 hours. 1890 J. Service .SVC*. Jas. 
Dunlop in Thir Notaudums 1 62 The journeyman em- 
ployed was compared with a sidereal clock. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as journeyman tailor , ivork ; 
journeyman-like adj. and adv. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 407 Alle jorneymen strnungers 
comynge to the seid cite. 16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 424 
Journy-man-like hee travailes from place to place, seeking 
to be set on worke before he hath leai nt his trade. 1657 
R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 10 9 You may hire poor Journy- 
men Taylors, here in the City. 1764 Low Life (ed. 3) 29 
Journeymen Clergymen putting on their best Bands and 
Cassocks. 1825 Coddett R nr. Rides (1885) IJ. 97 A 
journeyman parson comes and works in. three or four 
churches of a Sunday. 1864 M. Arnold in Cornh. Mag. 
Aug. 172 To raise the standard amongst us for what I have 
called the journeyman-work of literatuie. 
JouTHeywo:man. rare. [(. as prec.] A 
woman working at a trade for daily wages. 

173a Fielding Miser 1. ii. No journeywoman sempstress is 
half so much a slave as I am. 1843 C. Elizabeth W rongs 
Worn. 1. 99 The journey women, .receive very poor wages. 

Journey-work (d^yuniwi/ik). [i. Journey 
sb. 5 + Work.] 

1. Work done for daily wages or for hire ; the 
work of a journeyman. 

x6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. ii. 1. Nxvb, The next ... 
worke iorney worke . . and trust thcinselues oncly to their 
hire. 17x2 Arbutiinot John Bull iil iv. When she could 
not get bread for her family, she was forced to hire them 
out at journey work to her neighlxmrs. 1768-74 Tlckcr 
Lt . Nat. (1834) H- 4S9 He may belter qualify himself to act 
as a master, by doing journey work in the interim. 

2. jig. (chiefly depreciatory). Woik delegated to 
a subordinate or done for hire ; servile, inferior, or 
inefficient work ; hackwork. 

1614 T. Adams Devil's Banquet 55 Machiauell will no 
longer worke Ioumey-worke with the Deuill, he will now 
cut out the garment of damnation himseffe. 1714 Swift 
Corr. Wks. 1S41 II. 514 They would not gi\e the di-agoji 
[Lord Oxford] the least quarter, excepting only a pension, if 
he will work joumeywork by the quarter. 1859 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. II. Ixxxix. 64 tanc>; decent and 
reverend men set to such a job of journey-won: by virtue of 
their offices. 1880 Swinburne Stud. Shaks. Anp. (ed. 2) 2 15 
The swift impatient joumeywork of a rough and ready 
hand. 

So Jou*rnsy-wo:rlxer, -wo'-rkman.a journeyman. 
i7« Phil. TraJis.X LIX. 172 Servants, journey. workmen, 
and young people, that are to push into life. iC36 i. 
Hardy Woodlandcrs iv, Besides the itinerant journey- 
workers there were also present [etc.]. 

Jous(e, Jousy, obs. forms of Juice, Juicy. 
Joust, sb. and v., Joust er, -ing, common 
variant spellings of Just, Juste.ii , -ing. 

Joust, obs. form of Just sb.-, a pot. 


Joust er, hawker of fish : sec Jo w ter. 
t Joute, jowte. Obs. Also 5 iouute, eowte, 
iiite. [In form identical with OF. joule ( jote , 
jute) vegetable, pot-herb (L. olus), later esp. beet ; 
in med.L. jut a (cf. jutta in Du Cange).] In pi., 
Pot-herbs ; usually, soup or pottage made chiefly 
of vegetables. (Cf. Sc. kale.) 

1377 Langl./% PI. B. v. 158, 1 was priourcsses potagere 
. . And made hem ioutes of iangelynge. 1390 Gow er Couf. 
III. 162 To gadre some [herbs] In his gardm, of whiche liis 
joutes He thoghte have. 4 x400 Maundev. viii. (1839) 58 
pei..Jyucji porely & sympely, with ioutes & with Da to [l*r. 
des ioutes et des dates], c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 426 Joutes ou Flesh Day. Take cole, and 
borage, and lang de beeff, and parscll, and betes, and arage, 
and avence, and vyolct, and saveray, and fenelle, and sethe 
hom ; hewe honismalle .. put thereto gode brothe .. and 
serve hit forthc. c 1440 Prowfi. Pari’. 263/2 lowtys, potage, 
brassica, ..jut a. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Balecs Bk. 274 
Than serue potage, as wortes, low tes, or browes. 

Jove (d. 7 <?av). [ad. 'L.Jov-cm acc. (other oblique 
cases Jovis,Jcvi, Jove) of OL. Jovis, for which in 
the classical period the compound Juppitcr,Jupilcr 
(— Jovis-pater) was substituted ; in It. Gioze.J 

1. A poetical equivalent of Jupiter , name of the 
highest deity of the ancient Romans : = Jupiter i. 
b. Colloquially used in the asseveration By Jove : 
cf. L. pro Juppiter, pro Jovem . 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 673* (722) Iouc ck for he louc 
of faire Europe, The whiche in^ forme of hole a-uay )>ow 
fette. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V,u. iv. 100 Therefore in fierce 
Tempest is he comming, In Thunder and in Earth-quake, 
like a Ioue. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Rclig. 51 Believing but 
one supreme Deity, the Father of all other subordinate 
powers: ..whom they called Jupiter or Jove, with plain 
reference to the Hebrew name Jehovah. 1738 Pope Unit*. 
Prayer i, In ev’ry clime adored By saint, i>y savage, and 
by sage, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 1886 Sir T. Martin tr. 
Faust 120, I even upheaved the glorious seat of Jove. 

b. 1575 IL B. Afifiius ifr Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 
124 By Jove, master merchant. .Would get but small argent, 
if I did not stand His very good master. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 495 By Ioue, I alwaies tooke three threes for 
nine. 1698 Farquhar Love <V Bottle hi. 1, Luc. Did you 
ever see me before?^ Roeb. Never, by Jove. 1818 Miss 
Fcrrjek Marriage ix, ‘Venus and the Graces, by Jove \ 
exclaimed^ Sir Sampson. i83s Miss Braddon Wyllard's 
Weird l. i. 24 By Jove I here comes the Coroner. 

c. In names of plants, as Jove’s board »= 
Jupiter's beard (Treas. Bot. 1S66); Jove’s 
fruit, a variety of wild Allspice or Feverbush 
(Lindcra mclissxfolia), growing in the southern 
United States (ibid.) ; Jove *3 nut (dial.), the 
acorn (Halliw. 1847-78). 

2. The planet Jupiter (poetic). Hence (like 
Jupiter) b. Her. ~ A 2 ure ; c. AlcJt. Tin. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus ill. 576 ^625) Salttrnc and Ioue 
in Cancro Ioyned were. 156a Leigh A rmorie( 1507) 129 The 
Torse is by nature wreathed with pure colours of wise Iouc 
and Pale Luna, Manteled of the first. 1599 T. M[ourtTj 
Sil/aconues 45 When Ioue they turne to Sol or Luna fine. 
1732 PorEZrj. Man 1. 42 Ask.. Why Jove’s satellites are 
less than Jove. 1784 Cowter Tiroc. 634 The moons of Jove, 
and Saturn’s belted ball. 

3. Comb. , as Jove begotten , * born , - like , etc., adjs, 
1613 Heywood Silv. Age in. i. Wks. 1874 III. 123 Yet in 

her wombe the Ioue- bred Issue strives. 1634 Milton Comas 
676 Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thouc In Egypt 
gave to Jo\c-born Helena. 1725 Porr. OJyss. xxiv. 581 The 
Jove-descended Maid. 1774 Efiist. to Sir W. Chambers 
Her. Poster. 84 So when o’er Crane Court’s philosophic 
gods The Jove-like majesty of Pringle nods. 1848 Buckley 
Homer's Iliad 115 There Jovc-belovcd Hector entered. 

t Jove’ncel. Obs. [a. OF. jovcnccl, inod.F. 
jouvcnceau = It. giov in cello late L. *juvenceltus 
(cf. cl. L. juven cuius), dim. of juvencus young.] 

A young man, a youth. 

4x489 Canton Blanchardyn iii. 18 The Iouenccl blanch- 
ardyn, loyful and gladde. 1490 — Encydot xxxvi. 124 One 
of the Ioucncellys that thus dyde sportc hym sclfe there. 

[ Joves = F. joitcs, cheeks (of a battery). See 
List of Spurious Words.] 

Jovial (d^u-vial), a. [a. F. jovial (Rabelais, 
al 55Z)> gioviale * home vnder the planet 

Ioue’ (Florio, 159 S), ad. L. jovial- is of or per- 
taining to Jupiter, f. Jovi-s : see Jove and -al.] 
f 1. Of or pertaining to Jove; Jove-like, majestic. 
1604 Drayton Oiul 220 When this princely jovial fowl (the 
eagle] they saw. 16x0 Healev St. Aug. Citie if God ill. 
xxvii. (1620) 137 Merula the louiall Flamine cat hb» ownc 
veines and so bled himselfe out of their danger. 16x1 Hky- 
wood Gold. Age 111. Wks. 1874 ill. 50 All that stand Sink 
In the weight of his high louiall hand. 

2. Of or belonging to the planet Jupiter; also 
absol. as sb. An inhabitant 01 Jupiter. 

r66s R. Hooke Micrcgr. 240 The highest of Jupiter’s 
Moons is between twenty and thirty Jovial Semid; a meters 
distant from the Center of Jupiter. 169° Lev i^urn Curs. 
Math. 450 b, Saturn., hath several .. leaser planets, like tl.e 
J ovial Satellites, a 1734 North Lives, Guildford {tZ.C) 11 . 

183 Applying Jovial observations to marine tiics, for finding 
longitudes at sea. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds 12 2 'I here 
must Lc four moons visible above the horizon of the Jovial*. 

7 3. Her. .Azure in colour. Obs. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit, l 173 In I ovial I Mew 
mantles, as a man would say in the colour of iua Iupittr. 

•j* 4. Alchemy. Of tin. Obs. 

1694 Salmon Bates Dtsfiens. 137/1 This Jcndal Bezoaitici 
is one of the teat Pi eparat ioa* that can be made of Tin. 
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f 5 . Astrol. Under the influence of, or having 
the qualities imparted by, the planet Jupiter, 
which as a natal planet was regarded as the source 
of joy and happiness. Also absoU as sb. Obs. 

159a Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 51 Therewith the Heaucns 
alwaie-s iouiall, Lookte on them lonely. 1605T1MME Quersit. 
1. xi. 47 There are starres which haue their most colde and 
moyst spirit e.s ; . . others hole and moyst, as the Iovialls. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (J. v , The fixed stars are astro- 
logically differenced by the planets and are esteemed martial 
or jovial, according to the colours whereby they answer 
these planets. 1656 Culpepper Eng. Physic, s.v. Endive, 
A fine cooling, clensing. jovial plant. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. v.(t70i) 207 h According to that Star, .the Aspect of 
one is Saturnine, of another Jovial, &c. in their looks were 
read the nature of their Souls. i 65 x Lovell Hist. Anint . 
<y Min. Isagoge, The Joviall, are the Hart, bull, elephant, 
lamb and sheep. 1 863 Miss Sewell Chr. Hawes I. 363 
The word jovial is an allusion to the supposed influence of 
the planet Jupiter. 

6. Characterized by hearty mirth, humour, or 
good fellowship; merry, jolly ; convivial. 

1396 Drayton Legemls iv. 223 As meerely Joviall in my 
selfe was I. 1605 Shaks, Macb. in. ii. 28 Be bright and 
Iouiail among your Guests to Night. 1631 R. Bolton Cow/. 
Affl. Cause. (1635) 293 The joviall, good-fellovv-mirth of 
carnallmen. 1685 Dryden A fisc. XI. rref., Some of them 
[odes of Horace] are ..jovial (or, if I may so call them) 
Bacchanalian. 1789 W. Buchan -Dow. Med. (1790)265, I 
have often known the quinsey prove fatal to jovial com- 
panions. 1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. iv. 72 Men of the present 
age are . . merry or jovial rather than joyous, 1898 H. 
C alder wood Hume iii. 28 A jovial spirit characterised 
even literary gatherings. 

f lienee Jovialbssime, a. Obs . [after L. or 
It. superlatives in -issimus y -is si mo], most jovial. 

1632 Urquhart jewel NVks. (1834) 231 The exuberant 
diversitie of his jovialNshne entertainment. 

f Jo'vialist. Obs. [f. prec. + -ist.] 

1 . A person born under the planet Jupiter. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Ag>'ippds Van. Aries 50 b, She pro- 
nouncedi this man a Saturniste or louialist. 1589 Warner 
Alb. Em f. (1597) 319 Aeneas, for personage the Iouilist, for 
wel-spoken the Mercurilist. 1647 Lilly Ch>\ Astrol. xv. 84 
We must describe - .a Jovialist, to be one of a comely stature 
[etc.]. 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 151 So much for the 
Saturmnes ; now for the Jovialists. 

2 . A person of a jovial or convivial disposition. 

1596 Fitz*Geffkay Sir F. DraJee (1881) 31 What marvell 

then though some base humorists.. Extenuate the work of 
Iovialists. 1650 A. B. Mu tat, Polemo 25 The great mirth 
of the Jovialists. a 1656 Bp. Hall Sa'ait's Fiery Darts 
quenched m. v, Let the jovialists of the world drink wine in 
bovvles, and feast themselves without feare. 

3 . A satellite of Jupiter, rare. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, m. 163 What then must we 
think of the Secondary Planets, as the. .four Jovialists? 

4 . allrib. or as adj. -Jovial. 

161a J. Davies Commend. Poems (1878) 5 There shall 
thy louialist Mechanicalls Attend this Table all in Scarlet 
Cappes. 

Jovialistic (d^vialrstik), a. [f. as prec.: 
see -isTic’.] = Jovial a. 5. 

4883 Wallenstein in Drama in l Vest nr. Rev., The com- 
bination of saturnine and jovialistic influences promises 
greatness but predicts danger. 

Joviality (dgoviaj litiV [ad. Y.jovialih* (1624 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. jovial : see -1TY.] The qunlity 
of being jovial; hearty mirth’, humour, or good- 
fellowship ; jollity, festivity, conviviality. 

1626 Bernard Isle of Man 1 1627) 67 Where Iovialitte 
taketh his place, there joy will bid him welcome. 1788 
H. Walpole Rewin. i. 13 His majesty, fond of private 
joviality. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages I. y. 183 A descrip- 
tion of the jovialities of an English drinking party of the 
twelfth century. 1887 Miss Bkaddon Like ,y unlike i. 

Jovialize ((lgeu-viahiz),!/. [f. Jovial a. + -ize.J 

1 . trails. To make jovial ; to cause to be jolly. 

_ 16x4 C. Brooke Leg. Rich. Ill . vii, Here I began to 
jouialize my spirit. 1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 5 June, 
A spirit, a gaiety, and an activity that jovialised us all. 
i860 L. Hunt A utobiog. xxii. 391 Lamb, whose countenance, 
a little joviaHzed, he engrafted upon an active little body. 

+ 2 . inlr. To be jovial, to make merry. Obs . 
1634 Breretox Trav.' (Chctham Soc.) 51 At a great 
assembly, to feast and jovialize it. 1640 G. Abbott job 
Paraphr. 134 No mens children lead merrier lives than 
theirs, dancing and jovial lizing. a 1675 Lightfoot Rem. 
(1700) 102 Their wicked inhabitants prospered and jovialized. 

Jovially (d.^Ju-viaU), adv. Also 7 giovially. 
[-ly-.J In a jovial manner; funder the influ- 
ence of Jupiter ; with jollity or hearty mirth. 

2603 Flokio Montaigne \\. xii. (1634) 305 So are they more 
or levse merrily and Giovially, or rudely and Saturnally in- 
corporated. 1621 Burton Auat. Mel. 11. iii. 111.(1676) 203/1 
The rich man lives like Dives Iovially heere on Earth. 
1632 1 ’rome North. Lasse Ded., A Countrey Lass . . that 
Mmerva-like was a brayn-bom Child, and Jovially begot. 
1704 C. Johnson Epil. Lory's Metamorphosis , Let us but 
Jovially jog on together. 1861 Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) II. 146 
We dined together jovially. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love 
agst. World 44 ‘That's right said the old squire, jovially. 

Jovialness (d^'vialnes). [f. Jovial a. + 
-NEjjs.l Jovial quality, joviality. 

1638 Hf.wyt Serm. 32 Swearing with such persons, is 
but a grace and lustre to their speech.. drunbenne>s f jovial- 
ness, or good fellowship. 1764 m Ann. Reg. 173/1 Byway 
of ridicule of their jovialness and hospitality, when a man 
was in liquor, they would call him as drunk as a lord. 
Jovialty (d3i?'**vialti). Now rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -TY, shortened form of -ITY : cf. regality , royalty .] 
« Joviality. 


1621 H. Farley St. Panic's C/t., Ride on, likewise, yee 
worthy knights. With jovialty and pleasure. x6Bs Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T., 1 Peter \\\ 3 In the Bacchanals and Jovial- 
ties of their Idolatry. _ 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 259 {A£n. 
1. 635) The gifts and jovialty of the god. 

Jovian (d3<?u*vian), a. (sb.) [f. L. Jovi-s Jove 

+ -an: cf. L.Jovianus as a personal name, and 
obs. F .jovieti (Palsgr.).] 

1 . Of, belonging to, of the nature of Jove; Jove-like. 

*53° Palsgr. 316/2 Jovyen of the nature of Jupiter, jouicn. 

1599 Makston Sco. Villanie 1. iii. 185 Nay, shall a trencher 
slaue .. magnifiente Lewde Ionian lust? 2823-56 De 
Quincky Confess. (1862) 126 A splendid pluralist . . would 
never stoop from his Jovian attitude. 1893 Times 5 Jam. 
13/6 With Jovian recklessness he played with the artificial 
lightning which he generated. 2894 Sir E. Sullivan Woman 
70 Helen, .is the only woman to whom a Jovian parentage 
is allowed. 

2 . Of or belonging to the planet Jupiter. 

r 2794 G. Adams Nat. ,v Exp. Philos. IV. xliii, App. 175 
The Jovian system. ..The motion of Jupiter’s four moons 
or satellites. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. vm. 769 
Shadow of a Jovian satellite. 

13 . sb. One who tesembles or imitates Jove. 

1598 MARSTON /’ji'^y/W. v. 162 Would damned Iouians, be 
of ail men praised, And with high honors vnto heauen 
raised ? 

Jovice'ntric, a. Aslron. Referred to Jupiter 
as a centre; viewed as from the centre of Jupiter. 

2864 in Webster. 2867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. 
Vocab. 917. 

Jovinianist (dyovrmanist'). [f. med.L .jovin- 
idnisla, f. JovintCm-us Jovinian : see -:sr.] A 
follower or adherent of Jovinian, a Milanese 
monk in the end of the 4th century, who denied 
the virginity of Mary, opposed certain forms of 
celibacy and asceticism, and maintained the equality 
of all sins, rewards, and punishments. Also attrib . 

1864 in Webster. 2874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects s.v., 
Augustine states that tne Jovinianist heresy was quickly 
extinguished. x83a J. Ll. Davies in Diet. Chr. Biog. III. 
465/2 It is. .stated that the emperor [Theodosius] ‘exe- 
crated ’ the impiety of the Jovinianists. 

So Jovi nian = prec. ; Jovi*nianiah a. 

1 5 8 5~7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (2607) 277 Being once baptized, 
we can no more be tempted, as thought the Jovinians. 1624 
Bi\ Hall No Peace with Rome xiii, The inonkes of Bur- 
deaux . . haue vpbrajded vs with the opinion of a certain 
stoicall and louintanish parity of sinnes, 

Jovisa(u)nce, variant of Jouisasce. 
t Jo'vy, a. Obs. [ad. 'L.Jovi-tis, f. Jovis Jove.] 
Jovial, merry, 

1426 Lydg. De Guit. Pilgr. 22254 And now I Icpe Iouy 
pe ; Now I >terte, & now 1 file. 2610 B. Jonson Alch. v. v, 
Thou art a Iouy Boy ! 1621 Fletcher Wild Goose Chase 
ni.J. Wkx. (Rtldg.) 554/2 In those daies I thought I might 
be jovy. 2667 Dryden Sir M. Mar-all v. i, Let 'em come 
in, and we'll be jovy. 

Jow (ri.^uti), sb. Sc. and north . dial. [app. a \ 
dialect form of Jowl sbf- In south. Sc. and north. 
Eng. the diphthong is ou, in central Sc. 27 tt ; these are 
the dial, representatives of the standard Eng. 

1. A knock, push. 

2790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. i. 33 They gav her 
a jow an she fell oa my Knee. 

2 . Sc. A single stroke or pull in the ringing of 
a bell : the ringing, tolling, or sound of a bell. 

27. . Barbara Allen vii, And ev’ry jow that the dead-bell 
gied, 1 1 cry’d woe to Barbara Allen. 2818 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xxiv. That’s another jow of the bell to bid me be ready. 
1833 Carlyle Let, 18 Nov. in Froude Life II. xvi. 378 The 
jow of the old bell went far into my heart. 

3 . Sc. The dashing of a wave on the shore ; the 
wave thus dashed ; —Jaw sb.‘l 

1820 in Edin. Mag. Mayfjam.), Wi 1 swash an'swow, the 
angry jow Cam lasnan' doun the braes. 

Jow (1I3CU1), v. Sc. and north, dial. [Cf. Jowl 
v. 1 , to which this answers phonetically : see prec. 

It is not certain that tile word is the same in all the 
senses.] 

1 . irons. To knock, strike (esp. the head). 

1802 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. iii. fed. 2) 94 Yee er 
sae knockd an jowd. 1863 Lane ash . Fents. New Shirt it 
If aw wurt jow mi yed till aw *,eed blue leets fly in' eawc 
on't. i 832 in Lane - Gloss. 1886 in Chesh. Gloss. 

2 . To ring or toll a bell, esp. without giving it 
a full swing (see quot. 1825). Sc. 

2526 [see J owing below]. <12572 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 
1846 I. 46 He. .caused immediatiie to jow the bell, and to 
give significatioun that he wald preach. 2816 Scott AY. 
Dwarf ii, If ye’ll just gar your servant jow out the great 
bell in the tower. 2825-80 Jamieson s.v., Sometimes a bell 
is said to be jowed, when it receives only half the motion, 
so that the tongue is made to strike only on one side, 
b. inlr. Of a bell : To toll or ring. Sc. 

1785 Burns Holy Fair xxx i. Now CHnkumbell, wi’ rattling 
tow Begins to jow and croon. 2824 Scott Redgauntlet x, 
There is the council bell clinking iu earnest: and if I am 
not there before it jows in, Bailie Laurie will be trying 
some of his manoeuvres. 1858 Whittier From Perugia \t, 
There J the bells jow and jangle the same blessed' way That 
they did when they rang for Bartholomew’s day. 

3 - inlr. To move from side to side with a slow 
or rocking motion. Sc. 

2826 Scott Antiq . xxvi, He kens weel eneugh wha. .keeps 
a’ tight thack and rape, when his coble is j owing awa in the 
Firth. 

Hence Jowing vbl. sb. zLndppl. a. 

25^6 Council Rec. Edin. (Jam.), That all maneir of per- 


,.compeir.,to.the said Presidents, at jouyng of the 
ion bell. __ 1813 Scott Rob Roy xiv, Yon’s tne curfew 
:v ca’ their iowimi-in bell. 1 


souns. 

common I: _ 

as they ca’ their jowing-in bell. 

Jow, variant of JEW, Juow; 

J ow(e, obs. forms of Jaw. 

Jowaile, joweler, -re, etc., obs. ff. Jewel, etc 
II Jowar, jawar (djaua-j). E. Jnd. Also 
joar, jooar, Juar. [Hindi jawiir.] =next. 

2800 Asiatic Ann. Reg.,f\fisc. Tr. 289/2 In the Khertef 
they have a good deal of rice, also Jooar (H olcus Sorghum) 
2884 Health Exhib. Calal. y, xiiii, Samples of bajra and 
jowar. 2886 A. H. Church Food Grains Ind. 85 jodr is 
one of the most important rainy-season crops of India. 1900 
Blackw. flag. May 640/2, I happened to be perched ona 
muchan in the middle of a jawar field. 

Ii Jo war! , jawar i (d^cua-rf). E. hid. Also 
jawarri, jewary, -arree, jawaree, jowaree, 
-r(r)y, juarroe, juwarree. [Hindi jawari . j 
Indian millet, Sorghum vulgare y extensively culti- 
vated in India. Also attrib. 

x 800 Wellington in Gurw. Desfi. (2837) I. 175 Jowarry, of 
which there is an abundance everywheie. xBox Ibid. I. 359 
Jowarry straw is the best kind of forage for horses and 
cattle. 18x3 J. Forbes Oriental Mem. I. 194 The soil., 
produces juarree, bajeree, natchee.and some inferior grains. 
2849 E. B. East wick Dry Leaves 131 A vast plain, which 
..is clothed with a gigantic grain, the Jawan, or H olcus 
sorgiim, 1858 R. Hunter in Mitchell Mem R. Ncsbit 405 
The chief grain cultivated in the Deccan is jowaree or the 
great millet. 

J owce, obs. form of J vice. 

Jowder: seeJowTEit. 

1 ' JoW'el* Obs. Also 8 jewell. [Origin un- 
certain : cf. F. jouelle yoke, ‘jouelles at ched, or 
yoaked vines; vines so vnderpropped, or fashioned 
that one may goe vnder the middle of them’ 
(Cotgr.).] app. One of the piers or supporters of 
a wooden bridge. (See recent explanations in 
quots. 17SS, 1828.) 

1526 in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vn. 6 To the 
. . bulding of new a brige of xxj jowefles adionyng the uallis 
of the forsaid Citie ICarlide] standing over the river of 
Eden. Ibid.. Ther is buldcd fyve jowelles and oon land- 
staple . . tymber is right skant to be gotten in any parte 
within xx myles of the saide Citie. 2570 Levins Manip. 56/14 
Iowels of a’bridge, columnar. 2745 N. Riding Rec. VIII, 
252 The jewells or supporters of Whitby bridge are not 
wide enough for the ship to come through. 1783 W. Mar- 
shall Vorksh. II. Gloss. (E. D.S.), jcu’cl, the starling of a 
tvooden bridge. 1828 Craven Dial., Jowd, the space be- 
twixt the piers of a bridge. 

Jower (d 3011 of), v. dial, and local U.S. Also 
jour, jowr. [? Onomatopoeic.] intr. a. To 
growl ; to scold ; to mutter or grumble in an under- 
tone. b. To use a boorish dialect with a growling 
sound. Hence Jow-ering vbl. sb. and ppl. a . . 

1628 R. Hayman Quodlibets 11. 37 You may our cursings, 
swearing, iouring mend. 2724-42 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. 
(ed. 3) I. 303 As this Way of boorish Speech is ip Ireland 
called the Brogue upon the Tongue, so here ’tis named 
Jouring. . .The Difference is not so much in the Orthogiaph>y 
as in the Tone and Accent ; their abridging the Speech,. 
Cham, for / am\ Chill, for I will, .and the like. 2746 
Exmoor Scolding 26 (E.D.S.) Ya purring, tatchy, sterthng. 
jowering, prinking, mincing Theng. 2822 Scott A cm he. 
xx, [She] answered his petition .. with a volley of vitupera- 
tion, couched in what is there called the jatvnng dialect. 
2879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. IVonl-bk., jour, obsols., to 
mutter, or grumble in an undertone; generally used the 
participial form —jouring. 2883 C. F. Smith A outhernisms 
in Trans. A mer. Philol. Soc. 50 Joioer or jour, Ujp lc 
common in the South in the sense of persistent quarrelhng 
or scolding. iSSS^Elworthy W. Sow. Word-bk., Jowering , 
growling, grumbling. 

Jowk, obs. form of Jouk v. 

Jowl, j ole (d^nl, d,5aul), sb. 1 Forms: a. 1 
ceafl, (?ceafl), 3 cheafl, chefl, (?chouel), 

3-4 chauel, chavel, cheuel, chovol, 4 chawl, 
chaul, 4-5 chavyl'l, 4-7 chaule, 5 chawylle, o 
chall(e, 5-7 chawle ; 9 dial, chole. 

7 jowlo, joll, 9 jole, jowl. [OE. ceafl (? ceafl), 
conesp. to OS. *habal (only in dat. pi. kajlun), 
mod.Flem. kavel , Du. kevel gum ; cf. 

Ger. dial, hicfcl, kiffcl = kiefe, kiefer jaw, chap; 
a deTiv. of an ablaut stem kef-, kaf-, whence also 
ON. kfaptr (Sw. kdft, Sc. Chaft, q. v *)« *1 “ e 
OE. ceafl regularly gave ME. chavel \ whence 
chauel, chawl. The later jowle , jotvl, foul, jou f 
foie, is not a regular development; even with change 
of ch to j\ chaxvl would have given fdfvl. But 
these forms coincide with the j forms in ^ 
and and they first appear lale iu the joth e., 
contemporaneously , with those of Jowl-, from 
cholle , chozule. From that time onward the three 
words have run together in form, although in this 
word ch forms have come down dialectally to t le 
present day. 

The origin of the j, first in Jowl sb . 3 , and then m 
JowljA 1 and 2, is at present unaccounted lor, 
no OF. or other Romanic word to the influence 0\ . , 

can plausibly be referred. This, with the obscurity w 
attaches to the origin of Jowl sb. 2 and Jowl rA* , an 
fact that all are in recent use levelled under the lorn J • » 
makes the group a very puzzling one.] 

_ 1 . A jawbone, a 4 chaft * ; a jaw ; esp. the un 
jaw; pi. Jaws. 
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o. a 1000 Whale 59 in Exeter Bk., 05 Jxe se wida ceafl 
Sefylled by 3 , ciooo /Elfric //< wz. I. 372 Da leon .. 5 a:r- 
rihte mid grtedi^um ceaflum hi ealle totraron. c 1203 Lay. 
6507 }>at deor to-dede his chrafles [11275 vndude his choulcs 
l? cheules)]. Ibid. 26056 ArSur. .>en chin him of-swipte mid 
alle pan cheude. c xzzo Bestiary 513 Dis cete Sanne hise 
chaueles luke' 3 , Dise fisses alle in suke< 5 . a 1300 Cursor d /. 
7510 (Colt.) pair chauelis [Gbtt. chaulis ; Trin. chaules] cleue 
in twa. c 53S0 Wyclif Sernt. Sel. Wks. II. 169 Mannis soul 
mut have two chauelis, hope pe over and pe nepere, and 
pes moten eete Crist is bodi. Ibid. 170 pe over chawl. 2483 
Cath. A ugl. 60/2 A Chawylle (Chavylle; vbt A chafte). 
1489 Marc. Paston in P . Lett . III. 349 My lord-. had 
qivestyond John a Lowe of this fych ..and he answerd.as for 
the nedyr cnavyll therof, he had put it in sewrte. 1523 Frrz- 
herb. Husb. § 75 The .ix. propertyes of an ox e.. .The fyfte 
[is] to be wyde betwene the challes. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 326 If one take a tooth out of one of the chawles of a 
dead horse, it will ease his owne that aketh. 16x4 Markham 
Cheap Husb.i. i. 4 Let your hunting horse haue a large 
Ieane head, wide nostrils, open chauid, a big weasand. 1617 

— Caval. 1. 28 His tusks worae close to his chaule. [1861 
E. Waugh Birtle Carter's T. 23 Are yo noan flayed o’ 
throwin' yo’re choles off th’ hinges ?) 

ft. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. i. tv. Handic-crafis 
410 [Of a horse) a lean bare bonny face, Thin joule, and 
head. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii, That prominent 
jowle of the Spermaceti whale. 1699 Farquhar Love 4- 
Bottle in. i, It has made my Jolls rhune in my head. 1808 
J. Barlow Columb . 1. 73 The Dragon dips his Aery-foaming 
jole. 1828 Scott Jrnl. 2 Feb., My portrait is like, but I 
think too broad about the jowls. 1892 Besant Ivory Gate 
(1893) 268 His mouth was too large and his jowl too heavy. 

b. transf. A toothed projection from the front 
of a cart, used for reaping the ears of corn (an 
ancient reaping machine). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb . vu. 34 A squared carre on whelis 
too they make . . His chaule afom, that shal ete yp the 
whete, Is not right high .. That iowe is toothed thicke as 
the mesure Of eres wo! not passe hem vpward bende. 

f 2 . Idle or malicious talk; =Ja\Y sbl 6, To 
lead chazule , to give mouth. Obs. 

a iZ2$ Alter. R. 72 pet heo [our thoughts] .. ne uallen 
aduneward, & to uleoten 3eond te world, ase de 5 muchel 
cheafle. Ibid. 76 Of the worldes matSelunge, & of hire cheflc. 
c 13x5 Shoreham 150 That other reyson was for the devel, 
That he schal to mys-wende hys chevel. 1589 R. Robinson 
Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 346 And cald vpon the houndes 
that were of choyce, Who leade no chawle, the game they 
found so warme. 

S. The cheek, a cheek. (In late use often blend- 
ing with Jowl sb. 2 ) 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. vii. 177 Cheek, Jole. 17x1 
Steele Sped. No. 32 r 2 If his Sides are as compact as his 
Joles, he need not disguise himself to make one of us. 1713 

— Guard. No. 42 3 The merit of his wit was founded 

upon the shaking of a fat paunch, and the tossing up of a 
pair of rosy jowls. 1885 J. L. Robertson White Angel, 
etc. 15 He has such a good crop of hair on his jowls. 

4 . Here perhaps belongs the phrase Cheek by jowl , 
in earlier usage cheek by cheek : see Cheek sb. 5. 

In this the j form is known from 1577, which is somewhat 
earlier than it is known in sense 1 above. The 17^ c. 
variants cheek by chole, choiul, agree in form better with 
Jowl sbl* or 3 . But it is probable that, by the time the 
phrase came into use, all three sbs. were already felt as one. 
The following examples supplement those under Cheek. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Reel. Hist, vm, xxv. 163 Cheeke by 
iole with the Emperour. X589 Hay any work (1880) 46 That 
maidenly Doctor, (who sits cheek by ioll with you). 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 338 Follow? Nay, lie goe with thee 
cheeke by iowle. x66o S. Fisher Rustic ks Alarm Wks. 
(1679) 336 Howbeit they may. .set ud their meer Transcrip- 
tions. so as to make them sit cheek by chole with the first 
Hand-writings. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 172 There to find 
Father Nitard cheek to jowl with me. x8i8 Scott Rob 
Roy xiv. In puir auld Scotland’s Parliament they a’ sate 
thegither, cheek by choul. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
II. 146 The dragon and the grass-hopper actually lie, cheek 
by jole. x88o Browning Dram . Idyls 11. Doctor — 159 Old 
and young, rich and poor— crowd cheek by jowl. 

5 . Comb., as f chawle-bone, a jawbone. 

x 430~4o Lydc. Bochas 1. xix. (MS. Bodl.) 78/2 Off an Asse 

cauhte a chaule bon, And a thousand he slouh off hem anon, 
c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 70/2 Chavylbone, or chawlbone, utan- 
dibnla. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 86 Betwene his chall hones. 

Jowl, jole (d3<?»l, dgaul), sl>. 2 Forms: a. 
4-5 cholle, choll, ohol, 7 chowle. 0. 6 ioule, 
7 iowle, jowle, 9 jole, 7- jowL [ME. cholle , choll, 
chol ' coincides in sense with OE. ccolur, Cholleu, 
a deriv. of same stem as OE. ceolu, ceole , ME* 
cheole , Chel throat (cf. OLG. kela, OHG. chela , 
Du. keel, Ger. kchle throat). But the etymological 
relation of ME. cholle to these words is difficult to 
determine ; and it does not appear possible to 
refer it to any OE. type. The 17th c. chowle 
was a regular development of ME. cholle : cf. 
bcnvle, Bowl sbl from ME. bolle ; but they forms, 
which, as in Jowl sbl, appear late in the 16th a, 
are not accounted for. See prec. , and next.] 

The external throat or neck when fat or pro- 
minent; the pendulous flesh extending from the 
chops to the throat of a fat person, forming a 
4 double ’ chin; the dewlap of cattle; the crop 
or the wattle of a bird, etc. ; =Choller. 

a. c 1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 2665 par he dragoun gan 
-nue. .Ehte toskes at is moub siod out, pe leste was se , u , c . , l" 
tene cnch about, pe her, pc cholle vnder J>e chin. Ibid. 
3879 A hitte hem so on pe cholle, And karf ato he 1 rote 
bolle. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 224 His chyn with a chol Iollede 
As greet as a gos eye growen all of grece. 1646 Sip. I . 
Browne Pseud. Ep. v. 1 . 234 The chowle or crop adhering 
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unto the lower side of the bill, and so descending by the 
throat. 

I S 9 I Pkrcivall Sp. Diet., Cerbiguillo , the neckc of a 
bull, any fat necke or ioule. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 327 Its head is small, clean, and free from flesh about 
the jaws ;.. throat free from jowl or dewlap. 1827 D. John, 
son Iud. Field Sports 25 Jungle fowl .. the cocks are of a 
black red with large combs and joles. 1868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., yowl. . . 2. The fleshy appendages which, 
in a fat person, hang down from the jaws, forming, as it 
were, part of the flesh of the throat. 1871 Napheys Prcv. 
<5r Cure Dis. hi. vi. 786 The pendulent jowls of the pig. 

Jowl, jole (dzJol, d^aul), sbl Forms : a. 4-5 
c3ioll(e, 5 choule. 0 . 5-6 idle, 5 iol, 6-7 iole, 
7 jolle, joule, (geoule), 7-8 joll, joul, joal, 7-9 
jole, jowl. [The forms agree generally with those 
of Jowl sb. 2 ; but the j forms appear here much 
earlier, and the ch forms disappear before 1500; 
in sense 2, the ch forms are not evidenced at all. 
For these reasons, and on account of the complete 
distinction of sense, this is treated provisionally as 
a distinct word ; but its origin remains unknown. 

The chronology of the forms of this word, and of Jowl 
and suggests that it was in this word that the j forms 
originated, and that hence they passed in the 16th c. to the 
two others in which ch was original, so as to level all three 
under the (ovm jowl, jole. But no extrinsic source of either 
jolle or cholle in the sense ‘ head ’ has been found.) 

1 1. The head of a man or beast. (In quot. 1562 
applied app. to the head or top of an engine of war.) 
Obs. or ? dial. 


a. a X400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 501A14 So harde 
raced he pat Rolle, pat he chopped his Cholle Ajeyn 
Marbel-stou [cf. Ajjdelay 77 So hard Rofyn rogud his roll, 
That he smot with his choule A3ayns the marbystone). 
c 1400 Ywaine <5- Gaiv. 1994 Sunder strake he the throte 
boll That fra the body went the choll, By the lioun tail the 
hevid hang yit. For tharby bad he tane his bit. 

_ 8. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 264/2 Iol, or heed (A*, S, P. 
idle), caput. 1562 Phaer AEneid ix. _Ee ij b, \Vher their 
engine ioynes his idle, A huge vnweldie weight y* troians 
rumbling did doun rolle. 1783 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lyric 
Odes v. iv, St. Dennis, when his jowl was taken off, Hugg’d 
it, and kiss’d it. 1795 — Pindariaua Wks. 1812 IV. 227 
Leeds and Hawkesbury join'd their jowls together. 1825 
Brockett, yowl, the head. 

2 . spec. The head of a fish ; hence (as a cut or 
dish), the head and shouldersol certain fish, as the 
salmon, sturgeon, and ling. 

c 1430 Two Cookcry-bks. 61 follys of Samoun. c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 622 The Idle of )** salt sturgeoun 
thyn take hede ye slytt. 2330 Palsgr. 235/x Idle of a 
fysshe, teste. 1607 Beau.v. & Fc. Woman-Hater u ii, For 
the Captain of the Guards Table, three chines of Beef, 
and two joals of Sturgeon, c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. v. xvi, 
Two geoules of sturgeon. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 20 Jan., 
Went.. to the Swan m Fish Streete .. where we were very 
merry at our Jole of Ling. 1719 S. Sewall Diary 25 Mar. 
(1882) III. 216, I present his Excellency with a Joll of the 
Salmon. 1732 Pope Ep. Cobham 241 Mercy on my Soul ! 
Is there no hope? Alas!— then bring the Joivl. 1747 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery ix. 89 To dress a jole of pickled 
salmon. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 225 The jole and belly 
were thought the most delicate parts. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, ix, I have kept for your Excellency the jowl of this 
salmon. 

Jowl, joll (d30«l)> sbl Now dial. Also 6 
iole. [f. Jowl, joll vl ] 

1 . A bump; a blow, csp. on the head; a knock, 
a stroke. 

c x 520 More MeryGeste 259 The wenche behinde lent him 
. . Many a iole about the nole with a great battill dore. 1877 
N. W. Line. Gloss., Towl } a jolt, a knock. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xix. (1884) 143 The wherrymen 
seize the opportunity. .to plunge the spears into the mud, 
and so get a good many eels. The strokes of the spear arc 
called ‘jowles’. 

2 . A knock on the wall of a coal-pit, given as a 
signal, or to ascertain its thickness : cf. Jowl vl 4. 

1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. 4 - Durh. 
32 yowl, a sort of* tattoo beaten alternately upon the face 
of two places or drifts near holing, or intended to hole into 
each other, by a person in each place, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, ny the sound, their relative positions. 

3 . pi. Jowls , a game resembling hockey. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.y. Jowl, The game of 
‘Jowls’.. appears to have no more aim in it than that of 
sending the projectile from place to place by way of bodily 
exercise. 

4 . A single stroke of a bell ; the tolling, knell, 
or clang of a bell : cf. Jow sb. 2. Chiefly dial. 

1822 Scott Nigel x. The dinner-beU is going to sound — 
hark, it is clearing its rusty throat with a preliminary jowl. 
1883 Thomson Lcddy May 4 (E. D. D.) The deid-bell rings 
wi* solemn jowl. 

Jowl, joll (d3J u l), vl Now dial. Forms: 

5 cholle ; 6 iolle, geolle, 7 joule, jowle, 5- joll, 
S- jowl, (9 joul, jole). fperh. f. Jowl sbl, the 
notion being app. to knock a head or ball ; cf. also 
note to Jolt v. Sense 5 may be of distinct origin.] 

1 . t rarts. To strike (a ball) with a stick. 

c 143a Piter. Lyf Manhode iv. ix. (1869) A crooked 
staf me Iakketh for to cholle with, and a bal to pleye me 
with. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss . , To yowl, to strike 
from the ground with a long stick or a boy’s bat, a piece of 
wood or a ball, to a distance. 

2 . To bump ; to strike, knock, or posh ; esp., to 
‘dash (the head, etc.) against something.^ 

C X470 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 276 There was joll jug, ther 
was rennyng for the sovereyme. 15x9 Horwan Vuig. 138, 

I geollcd my heed agejm»t the walls. 1530 Palsgr* 593/1, 


I iofled hym aboutc the earcs tyll I made my fyste sore. 
* 55 ^ J- Heywood Spider <V F. ii. 103 Many a fljie the flap 
hath jobde and iolde. xfiox Shaks Ails Well r. iii. 50 They 
may ioule horns together. 1602 — Ham. v. i. 84 That Scull 
. . how the knauc iowles it to’th* grownd. 1640 Gent Nnaxe 
in Gr. 11. l Div, Vester night a scurvy boy did >0 joule my 
head and the wall together, a x8*x CuMBERLANoinT. Mitchell 
A ristoph., Clouds II. 52 Who is he that jowls them [the 
clouds] thus together But Joye himself? 1863 Mrs. Toocood 
Yorksh. Dial., He jouled his head against the wail. 1865 
Leeds Merc. 7 Mar., She also * jolcd ’ my head against the 
bed post. 

1 3 . intr. To strike or bump against something. 
2770 Armstrong Imitations^ 85 Now they mount On the 
tall billow's top, and seem to jowl Against the stars. 

4 . Irans. To strike (the wait of a coal-pit) as a 
signal or to ascertain the thickness of the wall. 

182 s Brockett, yoxul, to knock, or rather to give a signal 
by knocking. 1862 Times 21 Jan., The men [imprisoned in 
the pit] have not been heard ‘jowling’ since 1 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon. 

5 . intr. and trails. To toll, knell, or ring slowly, 
as a bell; =Jo\v v. 2. Chiefly dial. 

1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron II. 120 Candles were lighted 
and bells H ere jowled. 18 88 Dome Rambles 88 <E. D. D.) 
It [the bell] kept on jowlin. 

Jowl, vl Obs. exc. dial. In 5-6 ioll, 7 jole, 
jaul, jawl. [Origin obscure.] intr . To talk 
noisily or angrily. Hence Jowling vbl. sb. 

_ [c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 235 O, what javcllis are ye |?at 
jappis with gollyng [read jollyng].] ? a 1530 Image ipocr. 
iv. 580 Thus the people seyne, With words true and pfayue 
How they iesC and toll, if 06 Wily Beguiled in Hawkins 
Eng. Drama III. 317 Well, I’ll not stay with her: stay, 
quotha? To be yauld and jaul’d at. Ibid. 342 Her father 
o’ th’ other side, he yoles at her and joles at her. 1632 1 . L. 
Womens Rights 180 The poore woman can haue no quiet 
her husband keepes such a iawling. [In mod. s. w. dialect : 
see Eng. Dial. Diet . ) 

t Jowl, vl nonce-wd. [f. Jowl sbl] trans. 
To place ‘ cheek by jowl*. 

_ 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. i. 66 Sancho was cheek by 
jowle at dinner, and now he is jow I’d with him after dinner. 

Jowled (fl^^jcl), a. [(. Jowl sbl 4- -ed-.J 
Having jowls or jaws (of a specified kind). 

1861. Dickf.ns Gt. Expect. III. 65 Drummle glanced at 
me, with an insolent triumph on his great-jowlcd face. 1897 
R. Kipling Captains Courageous 248 The crowd about the 
town-hall doors— blue- jowled Portuguese. 

Jowler (ds^'bi, d^au bi). Obs. exc. dial. 
[f. as prec. + -er*.] A heavy-jawed dog. Used 
also as quasi-proper name for a dog of this kind. 

1679 Mulgrave Ess. Satire 109 Jowler lugs him still 
Through hedges, ditches. 1719 D'Urfey Pills II. 331 With 
deep mouth’d Jowlers too, and Rocks. 1721 Bailey, yowler 
a Dog’s Name. 175s Johnson, yorv.'er, the name of a hunt- 
ing dog or beagle. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 
I. 138 When the jowlers tear hint to pieces, he shows fecht, 
and gangs aff with a snarl. 

Jowlop, Jowlopped : see Joi.lop, Jolloped. 
t Jow’l-piece. Arch. Obs. Also 6 ioull-, 
iooll-. [f. Jowl sb. (it is doubtful which) + Piece.] 

= Jowrr. 

1533 Hampton Court Acc., To J. IL painter . . for laying 
of the ioull-pccys rownde abowght the haull with green 
merbyll in oyle . . to R. S. moulder of Antykeivorke, for a 
trayle of antyk sett in the great Ioull-pctc . . for a creste 
goyng uppon the hedde of the sayd iooll pece. 

Jowly (d3<Ju-li), a. [f. Jowl iAi+'Y.] Having 
large or prominent jowls. 

a 1873 Lytton Ken. Chillingly I. vlli, The face of the rural 
man is coarse-grained and perhaps jowly. 1896 Chamb. 
7 ml. XIII. 585/1 A coarse, open-faced, jowly man. 

Jowpoun, obs. form of Jupon. 
tJowpy,jopy. Arch. Obs. Forms: 4iowpo, 

5 iowpye, iopee, iope, ioppe, ioppy, 5-6 iopy. 
[A word recorded from Cambridge and East An- 
glia ; app. orig. jow-pccc, f. jow earlier form of 
Jaw sbl : cf. the later jaw-piccc s.v. Jaw sbl 7, 
and Jowl-piece.] A cornice extending between 
the principals of a Gothic roof, and usually sup- 
porting the feet of the secondary principals. 

X374 in Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 233 Wyndbems, 
suchlates AsthelersCorbeL jowpesbalkcs summers. 1413-14 
Ibid. II. 44x Item pro cariagio vnius trabis cumj jopy v». 
5432-3 Ibid. 446 Pro vj joppyes precii joppe xij J . 1438 
m J. Gage Suffolk (1838) 140 Having atwix iche two prin- 
ceapals a purloyne a iop« and iiij sparrys, 1448-9 in 
Willis^ & Clark Cambridge (i 386 ) II. 10 Tne walplatcs of 
the seid iiall shalbc. .vij niches of Thiknes with jopees from 
hem to hem. 1452 Ibid. I. 282 Also Jowpyes xvj"* inche in 
brede with a Batylment by nethe with a Crest above.. Item 
atte euery end of the sengulcrs atlc the Jowpyc shalbc 
an Angcll. 1466 Ibid. 111 . gj Alle the gistcs-.shal rest 
ypon the cros«e dormauntes and on the said ioppijs. 15 04 
in J. Gage Suffolk 150 Item, paid to Lyng for coloryng ray 
closet, and the jopys in the hall 6s. Z d. 

Jowa(e, obs. forms of Juice. 

Jowser (d^aa’zoi), varkint of Dowseb, one who 
uses the divining rod. So Jowaing, + josing. 

27 97 Billingsley View Agric. Somerset 22 By the help 
of the divining-rod vulgarly call’d jrsing. 1839 De Quincey 
Mod. Su/erst. Wks. 1862 III. 323 ITiesc people arc locally 
called jowsers. x886 Eluokthy IV. Som . Wcrd-lk. s.v. 
Dowse, In some parts of the country the operation is 
called y<r.vsing , and the operator a y owner. 

Jowte, obs. form of Joute. 

Jowter (d^autai). dial. Also jowdor, 
-ler, chowter, chowder; and (?orig. fem.) 
jowater, jouater. A fish-hawker (Cornwall, 
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JOY, 


JOY. 

Devonsh.). ‘ Also, A hawker or pedlar of any 
kind. 

1550 in Strype EccL Mem. (1721) II. App. QQ. 142 (Corn- 
wall) Item, when the fisher or jovvtar bring any fish to the 
market, that then they sel the same at reasonable price*. 
i6oz Carew Cornwall 131 b, When plenty of fish is vented 
to the fish-drivers, whom we call Jowters. 1630 in Westcote 
Devon (1845) 37S Fishing is a very commodious employ- 
ment . . where they take sufficient . . and send by divers 
called Jouters, into the inland countries. 1808 Mouthly 
Mag. II. 545 Chowter. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 
47 The jowsters, or hawkers are miles away. 1857 Kings- 
ley Two Y. Ago xiv, Mr. Treluddra, principal ‘jowder 
i.e. fish-salesman, of Aheralva. 1863 C. A. Johns Home 
Walks 187 The majority [of the Lobsters] being purchased 
at a set rate by the ‘jowder* fish salesmen. 1880 It'". 
Cornwall Gloss., Chozvtcr , a female fish-vendor. More 
commonly joustcr. Generally, those who go about the 
country in carts. 18SS Elworthy W. Som . Word-bk . , 
Jcnvderjcnvler, a hawker, pedlar. 

Joy (d^oi), sb. Forms: 3-6 ioie, ioi, 3-7 
ioye, ioy, (3 ioi3e, 4 io^e, ioyge, yoi, yoo, 
goye, 5 yoye, yoy), 7 joye, 7- joy. [ME. a. 
Of 1 ', jolt, joye joy, jewel, F. joie ( — Pr, joia, Sp. 
joya, Pg. join jewel, It, gioja joy, jewel) pop.JL. 
*gaudia fem. for L. gaudia, pi. of gaitdittni joy; 
of. Pr. jot L. gaudium.] 

1 . A vivid emotion of pleasure arising from a 
sense of well-being or satisfaction ; the feeling or 
state of being highly pleased or delighted ; exulta- 
tion of spirit ; gladness, delight. 

a izz$ Ancr. R . 218 Auh efter {>e spreoue, on eude,— 
beonne is be muchele ioie. a 1240 L of song in Colt. Horn. 
213 Al mi woa on eor5e schal turnen me to ioie. 1340 
Ayenb. 226 .More wes tocne of wepinge and of 2013c bonne 
ofgoyeandof ydele blisse. Ibid. 75 Ioye wyboute emle. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 387 pi joie is in japes. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps. exxvi. 5 They that sowe in teeres, shal reape in 
ioye. x6xx Bible Job xxxviiv 7 When the morning star res 
sang together, and all the son nes of God shouted for ioy. 
1651 Bp. Hall Solil. 27 There is little difference betwixt 
joy and happiness. 1754 Richardson Grandison IV. iv. 37, 

I have joy in the joy of all these good people. 1785 Boswell 
Tour Hebr. 30 Oct., Joseph., reported that the earl ‘jumped 
for joy \ i8oz Wordsw. Re sol. hide A. vii, I thought . . Of 
him who walked in glory and in joy Following his plough, 
along the mountain-side. 1820 Keats Ode Melancholy iii, 
Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips Bidding adieu. 1857 
Jean Ingelovv Dominion 29 It is a comely fashion to be 
glad— Joy is the grace wc say to God. 

b. with a and pi. : an instance or kind of this. 

a 2300 Cursor J/. 22366 Ne hert mat think baa ioies sere, 

J>at tesu crist has dight til his. c 1450 Cov. Myst. 261 There 
joye of alle joy is tot he is sewre ! c 1620 Donne Serm. {ed. 
Alford) IV. 272 This third Ioy.. is not a collateral Ioy. - but 
it is a fundamental Ioy. a radical Ioy. 1697 Dryden / jrg. 
Georg, iv. 749 Averse from Venus, and from nuptial Joys. 
1855 Tennyson Maud 1. v. 3 A joy in which I cannot re- 
joice, A glory I shall not find. 

c. The expression of glad feeling ; outward re- 
joicing ; mirth ; t jubilant festivity. 

a syoaCursor M. 3014 Isaac wel es for to sai A man b aC 
takens ioy and plat. CX400 Maundev. (1839) xxviil 386 
Whan thei dyen, thei maken gret feste and gret ioye and 
reuelh X535 Coverdale Ps. exxvi. 2 Then shall oure mouth 
be fylled with laughter, and oure tonge with ioye. 1551 
Huloet, Ioye made for victorie, as bonefyres wytli tan- 
kettes, epinicinm. x6xx Bible Isa. Iii. 9 Breake foorth into 
ioy, sing together, yee waste places. 1800 Wordsw. Idle 
Shepherd-boys x The valley rings with mirth and joy. 

+ d. Maiden of joy , a courtesan (F. file de 
joie). Obs. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Yoy. iv. xxv. 141 The 
lively drafts . . of a mayden of ioy or a common woman. 

j*e. ellipt . An expression of sympathetic joy, a 
congratulation. Cf. phr. to give one {the) joy. Obs. 

1636 Finett For. Anibass. 11 In conclusion, a joy pro- 
nounced by the King and Queen, and seconded with con- 
gratulation of the Lords there present. 

f. Used interjectionally , as an expression of joy. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xv. (1840) 266 Friday, .in a kind of 
surprise falls a-jumping and dancing.. *0 joy!' says he. 
1803-6 Wordsw._ Intimations . i.v, O joy! that in our 
embers Is something that doth live. 1817 Moore Lalla A’., 
Par. <5 • Peri, Joy, joy for ever ! my task is done. The gates 
are passed, and heaven is won. 

2 . A pleasurable state or condition ; a state of 
happiness or felicity ; esp. the perfect bliss or beati- 
tude of heaven ; hence, the place of bliss, paradise, 
heaven ; — Buss 2 c, Glory 7. Obs. or arch. 

c 1275 Passion Our Lord 586 in O. E. Misc . 54 per is my 
vader and eke heore, and ioye euer ilyche. 1297 K. Gt.ooc. 
(Rolls) 535 per abbcj> kinges & mani obere ofte ibe in ioie. 
CX320 Cast. Love 1519 pat he wone wif> vs wip-Inne, And 
aftur pis lyf to Ioye wende. c 1400 Maundcv. (Roxb.) 
xxxi. 141 pai go to pe ioy of Paradys [il vail ett par, alls J. 
142a tr. Secret/ 1 Secret Priv. Prim 150 Therfor Sholde a 
man iytill covvete..the honnoure, the yoy, or the gladnysse 
of this worlde. 1552' Bk. Com. Prayer , Morn. Prayer , So 
that at the last we may come to hys eternall ioye. c 1646 
Milton Sonn. Mrs. Thomson , Thy works, and alms.. Fol- 
lowed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. # [2870^ J. Ellcrton 
Hymn , ‘ When the day of toil is done * iv, firing us, where 
all tears are dried, Joy for evermore.] 

3 . A source or object of joy ; that which causes 
joy, or in which delight is taken ; a delight. 

joys of Mary (A*. C. Ch.), special occasions of joy to the 
mother of Jesus Christ. The medueval church reckoned 
five; lists differ; an early 14th c. poem (Wright Lyric P. 
(1844) 95) has the Annunciation, Nativity, Epiphany, Resur- 
rection, and her Assumption; later JL C. writers^ make 
seven, adding as second and fifth, the Visitation and Findtng 
in the Temple, and making the seventh the Ascension. 


c 1275 Luve Ron in O. E. Misc. 97 His sihte is al ioye 
and gleo, he is day wyp-ute nyhte. 1382 Wycuf Phil. iv. 1 
My britheren moost dereworthe . . my ioye and my crowne. 
e 1430 Hymns > Virg. 67 Quod man, y pleie, y wrastile, y 
sprynge, pese ioies wolen neuere wenue me fro. X539 hiui.K 
(Great) Ps. xlviii. 2 The hyll of Sion is a fayre place, & the 
ioye of the whole earth. 16x1 Biijle Isa. xxxii. 14 The 
forts and towers shall be for dens for ever, a joy of wild 
asses, a pasture of Hocks. x8x8 Keats Emfynt. r. 1 A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 1876 Ouida Winter City 
vi. 151 You can see no horizon from it ; that alone is the joy 
of the moor-land. 

✓*2310 in Wright Lyric P. 89 Al thourh that levedy gent 
and smal, heried by hyr joies fyve. Ibid. 96 The tnrtdde 
joie of that lcvedv That men clepetlv the Epyphany. 1463 
Bury Wills 17 Oure lad yes fyve joye.*. 1674 BkEViNT 
Saul at Eiuior 281 They al low but 40 daie.s Pardon for saying 
seven Paters and Aves to the honor of the seven Joics. 

b. Used (esp. dial.) as a term of endearment for 
a sweetheart, child, etc. ; a darling: cf. Jo 2. 

X590 Siiaks. Mi‘ls. H. iv. i. 4 While I .. kisse thy fairc 
large eares, my gentle ioy. 1606 — Ant. <$• Cl. 1. v. 58 His 
remembrance lay In Egypt with hi* ioy. 1789 Blank 
Songs lunoc., Infant Joy 7 Pretty joy ! Sweet joy but two 
days old. 1875 B. L. Farjeon Love's Viet. xxv, She 
instructed her eldest joy how to behave. 1876 Whitby Gloss. 
s.v., ‘My bonny joy !' my pretty dear. 

f4. The quality which causes joy; quality or 
faculty of delighting; = Delight sb. 3. Obs. rare. 

a 1400 Fist ill of Susan 41 pus pis dredful demers on dayes 
pider drewe, Al for getitrLe and Ioye of ta c Iewc^se. 1483 
Catlu Augl. 197/2 Ioy, . . ameuitas, 

*1*5. Joyful adoring praise and thanksgiving; 
— Glouv 4. Rendering L. gloria (Gr. 5u£a), esp. 
in the doxologies. Obs . 

When OE. tvuldor ; early ME. iuttlder , became obs., and 
L. gloria, O F. glorie, gloirc, was not yet adopted, Eng. had 
no word distinctly representing L. gloria . Hence bliss and 
joy were used naturally at first of the glory ol heaven (see 
sense 2 above, Buss 2 c, Glory 4), and extended to this 
sense in which gloria, gloirc represent Gr. Sofa : cf. Bliss 3- 
✓1x300 Cursor M. 1x260 On hei be ioi, and pes on lagh. 
c 2374 Chaucer Boctlt. v. pr. vi. 139 (Camb. MS.) pe luge 
pat seep and demep alle pinges. (To whom be goye and 
worshipe hi Infynyt tymes Amen.) 1387 The visa Higdeit 
(Rolls) VII. 289 Gloria Patri etc. pat is, Ioye to pe Fadir. 
a 1400 Prymer (1891) 17 Ioyje be to the fadir, and to the 
sone, and to the holy goost. 2483 Cath. Augl. 197/2 Ioy, 
adorla. . do.xa , doxula. 
t U. A jewel. Godef.) Obs . 

1599 Breton Miseries Mani Ilia ii, Here my sweete Mis- 
tresNC, take this Pearle-ioye Set it in the ring that hangeth 
at mine eare. i6xx Flomio, Gioia, a ioy, a gemme, a iewell. 
t b. Iu K. Indian use from Pg. joia. Obs. 

1800 A slat. Ann. Reg., Citron. 17/ r Shaik Ishinail was 
convicted of breaking into the house of Pittamber Narrain, 
and stealing from thence a variety of gold and silver joys. 
1809 Maria Graham Jml. Resut. India (1812) 3 To murder 
these helpless creatures for the sake of their ornaments or 
joys. 18x4 Sk. hulia (ed. 2) 78 Groups of dancing-girls, 
covered with joys. 

7. Aslrol. Joys of the Planets : see quots. 

[✓11400-50 Alexander 704 And how f-e mode Marcure 
makis sa mekill ioy.l^ 2658 Phillips, Joyes of the Planets, 
are when they are in those houses where they are most 
powerful and strong, as Saturn joyeth in Scorpio. X706 
Phillips, Joys of the Planets .. are certain Dignities that 
befall them, either by being in the place of a Planet of like 
Quality or Condition, or when they are in a House of the 
Figure agreeable to their own Nature. 18x9 Jas. Wilson 
Com pi. Diet. Aslrol., Joys of the Planets . . Every planet, 
according to Ptolemy, js in his joy when another is dig- 
nified in any of his dignities. . .They are also said in modern 
astrology to have their joys in certain houses according to 
their nature, whether good or evil, thus h joys in the 22'", 
H in the 12 th . 

J* 8. Isolated obsolete uses. a. A stage-play. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 264/1 Ioy, or pley bat begynnythe 
wythe sorow, and endythe wythe gladnes, corned ia. Ioy, 
or pley pat begynnythe wythe gladnesse, and endythe wythe 
sorow, tragedia. 
b. (See quot.) 

x6oo Dymmok Ireland. {1843) 9 Joye is when theiqidle 
men require meat and drinke out of meale tymes . . it is as 
much to say as a benevolence. 

9. In various phrases : 

ta. To have joy of , to be highly pleased or delighted 
with, t b. To make joy, to rejoice. With indirect obj.. 
To give a glad welcome. fc. To take joy , to take, plea- 
sure, be glad, rejoice. d. To wish (arch, give) one (t the ) 
joy of, to express sympathetic joy or give one 1 * good wishes 
to a person on a nappy occasion ; to congratulate. Often 
ironical. Cf. Joy v. 5 b. e. God give yon joy , Joy go 
with you, etc., ejaculations expressive of good wishes. • 
a. 1297 R. G Loire. (Rolls) 253 Al pe kun pat him isci3 
adde of him ioye inou. c 1386 Chaucer Mel/b. P 768 They 
were so . . rauysshed and hadden so greet ioye of hire, that 
wonder was to telle, c 1450 Merlin 184 Whan Gawein 
vndirstode the speche of his brother, he hadde of hynt 
hertely ioye, and moche he hyni preysed. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 6o, 1 trust you shall have joy of 
me, and. .1 doubt not but so to behave my selfe, that I shall 
well deserve this good liking.. of my master. . b. ^2300 
Havelak 1209 Htse children .. maden iote swipe mike!. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 1771 in Alinor Poems fr. Vernon MS., 
The apostlys and the mart iris, The confessors and the vir* 
ginis, Alle wolle him ioy makyn. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
79/1 Thenne ranne the dogge. .and cam home as a inessager 
fawnyng and makyng ioye with hys tail. X590 Spenser 
P. Q. 1. iii. 32 Such ioy made Vna when her knight she 
found. c. 160 o Shaks. A. Y. I., iv. I. 90 Eos. Am not I 
your Rosalind \ Orl. I take some ioy to say you are. x6xx 
Wlnt. T. v. L 80 Such As. .it should take ioy To see her 
in yourarmes. d. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado it. i. 200, I 
wish him ioy of her. 2631 T. Adams in Lett. Lit . Men 
(Camden) 147, I wish you much joy in the execution of that 
hoDcfull employment. 2638 W» Mountagu in Bucclcuch 


MSS., Montagu //✓?.. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 277 Sir Chri>t 
Yerlverton gave him first joy of his office. ^1720 CtLu 
Fiennes Diary { 1888) 141 Ye Earle having just many’d hU 
Eldest daughter . . there was Company to wishe her joy 
1806-7 J* Bkkeskohd Miseries Hum. Life { 1826) iv. introd’ 
I give you Joy of having found out that. 1855 Thackeray 
Hcivcomcs it, Newcome, my boy, .1 give you joy. 1885 J, 
Payn Heir Ages xlvi, You will even go the length of wishing 
them joy of their bargain. e. a 1440 Sir Eghim. 608 
Syr, yf you yoye of yowre chylde. c 1460 Tcr.oneUy Myst 
xtii. 550 So god. .gyf me Ioy of my chylde ! 1588 Shaks.* 
L. L. L. v. ii. 448 God gtue thee ioy of him, 2596 -1 

— Merch. V. ill. 11. 190 To cry good ioy, good ioy my Lord 

and Lady. 1603 — Pleas, for M. v. i. 532 Ioy to you 
Mariana 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 54 Joy to great Chaos Met 
Division reign. 1824-46 Landok hung. Co/iv. Wks. I. in 
There we leave her, and joy go with her. ‘ 

10 . Comb, objective and obj. genitive, as joy- 
killer , - maker ; joy-bringing, - dispelling , -inspir- 
ing adjs. ; instrumental, etc., as joy-bright , - encom- 
passed , - rapt , - resounding , - wrung adjs. ; joy- 
bereft, - mixt adjs.; attrib., of or expressing 
joy, as joy-gift , -note, - offering , - tear ; joy-bells; 
-fire, -gun, bells rung, a bonfire lighted \f.feude 
joie], or a gun fired to celebrate a joyful event; 
joy-firing ( nonce-wdi) , lighting of joy- fires + joy* 
making, merrymaking; J* joy-sop, a sop made 
by dipping cake in wine ; joy-weed, a plant of 
the genus Altenianthera (Miller Plant-n. 1884). 

1836 Mavnk Siller Gun v. xliv. When now, in tune, Tiie 
*joy-bdls chime. 1894 Mrs. Fr. Elliot Roman Gossip_ i, 
Every church echoes joy-bells to the deep boom of Saint 
Peter’s. 2586 Warner Alb. Eng. t. ii, Cybell, *ioy-bereft, 
And Vesta. .Did both lament. 1744 Akunsiue Picas. I mag. 
m.91 Chief the glance Of wishful envy draws their *joy- 
bright eyes, c 1600 Davison Ps. exxv, Peace, ^joy-bringing 
peace And plentie shall for euer dwell With God’s uwne 
chosen Israeli. x8xx W. 1 <. Spencer Poems 54 Through all 
her *joy-deserted seats. 2872 li. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 
in. 169 The *jo}*-encompassed path of Song. 2845 Caklyle 
Cromwell (2871) I. 53 Old London was ..in a blare with 
*joy-fires. 1864 — Fredk. Gt. xvn. vii, Such a ‘ *joy- 
firing* lor Lobositz. 1851 Mrs. Browning^Glm Guioi 
Wind. it. 123 And foiled The *joy-gunsof their echo. 1819 
Shelley Cyclops 170 The Bacchic dew Of •joy-inspiring 
grapes. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 336 To place. .the German 
lools or *joy-makers before a foreign public. CX330 R. 
Brunne Chroti. u8io) 56 In alle his •joy makyng.. He ft lie 
dede doun colde as any stone. 2748 Thomson Cast, huiol. 
1. xlvii, Oh . . fill with pious awe and *joy-mixt woe the 
heart. 1898 A thenxum 27 Aug. 281/3 No *joy-pcal was 
rung. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Twelfe Sight lit, Let us 
make * Joy-sops with the cake. 

Joy (d^oi), v. Forms : 3-6 ioyen, 4-5 ioio(u, 
4-7 ioye, ioy, (5 ioi), 7 joye, 7- joy. [ME. a. 
OF .joir to rejoice, enjoy, welcome, etc., F. joutr 

— Pr. gaudir, gaazir, jauzir pop.L. *gaudire — 
L. gaudere to rejoice. J 

+ 1 . rejl. To experience joy ; to find or take plea- 
sure ; to enjoy oneself ; to rejoice. Obs. 

c 1260 Somer is comen in Ret. Ant. I. 200 This day 
beginniz to longe, And this foules everichon joye hem w*»t 
songe. 16x4 MEKiToN CV/r, Assur. House 13 i’o joy our 
selves in thing* uncertameis hut an induction of grielc. 17X* 
Addison Eject. No. 517 r 2 He has never joyed himself suice. 

2 . intr. To feei or manifest joy; to be glad; to 
rejoice, exult. Occas. with it or cognate obj. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17976 \ViJ> cry tai ioyeden euerychone. 
✓X1325 Prose Psalter xl[i]. 12 Myn enemy ne *hal nou;t 
ioien up me. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 387/1 Al thecelestyai 
courte ioyed and song en thy* verce. a 1533 Ld. Berneks 
II non xliv. 147, I shall neuer ioy in my herte vnu> t|»e 
tyme I Jtaue slayne the. 1602 iVarctssus (189^) 422 Ah, the 
poore rascall, never ioyd it since. 2605 Chapman Ail 
Fooles 1, i. To toy one ioy, and thinke both one thought, 
Liue both one life. 27x5-20 Pope lliati lit. 37 So joys a 
lion, if the branching deer Or mountain-goat, jits 
prize, appear. 2885 Miss Braddon Wyllards Weird xx. iv, 
She had . . sympathised and sorrowed and joyed with them. 

b. To rejoice or delight : const, in (+ of , tit, 
with), to do something, or with clause. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synue 1990 Makayre ioyede pat 
key were so stable. <2x340 Ham pole psalur 1o > 

sail all in be hat luffs }?i name, c 1450 tr. De I/uiiattoue m. 

iii. 66 pet ioy more at vauyte tan b ou at lrou j ,e ; , c 
Henryson A lor. Fab. iii. (Cock £ Fox) 537 Prj dfull ne wa>, 
and joyit of his sin. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. Dc P- A . 
lxxxii. (W. de W.) Ft »j b/2 Some best)* Ioye of they r 
owne colours. 1549 Covekdale, etc. Erasm. I or. x ret. 

iv. ir If they do repent, it is to be ioyed at. *5 9?, , KLO ' V -. 

2 tul Pi. Tamburl. v. iii, I joy, my lord, your highness ii 
so strong. 1690 Child Disc, Trade 4169-1) *55 
sufficient to make us little to joy in foreigners money. *74 * 
Richardson Pamela II. 345 O my good old Acquaintances, 
said I, I joy to see you. 1837 Howirr Rur. Lift ft* VI * 
(2862) 274 Back, to the scenes in which he early joyed. 

c. Astro/. Of a planet : see Jot sb. 7. 

1658, 18x9 [see Joy sb. 7]. 1855 Smcoley Occult dck 

311 Cogent reasons are given why the planets should joy in 
these houses rather than others. 

i*d. Irans. To rejoice at. Obs. 

1602 Warner A lb. Eng. ix. xlv, Edward Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whose end That Prelate ioyde, the people inoen • 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. tv. ii. Wks. 1S78 IL 105 L* 1 ® 
shalt not joy his death. 2647 R. Stapylton Juvenal xv. 00, 

1 ioy it, and I thinke it self does so. ... 

3 . trans. To fill with joy; to gladden, delight, 
fa- quasi-uu/m. : with of or clause. Obs. 

*3°3 R. Brunne Handl. Synue 12110 'Ihe syxte grace o 
shryue to neuene Hyt ioyeth alle ta court of neuen . 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 214 It loyes me, Iasoy, of pi 
werkes. c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. so It joys nic uw 
such men . . should lay their liking on this base estat • 
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1651 Caomwsll ill Ellis Orig. Lett . Ser. it. III. 366 It joyes 
mee to hcere thy soule pro->pereth. 1703 Rowe hair Pettit. 
I. i. 320 It joys my heart that I have found you. 

b. With ordinary subject, arch, 
c *45° Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 68 God wol be man, Man* 
kenu to save, and that ioyth me. 1373 Tussek Hush. 
(1878) 68 For his sake that ioyed vs all with his birth. 
1667 Pefys Diary 2 Sept., Which did mightily joy me. 
1807-8 W. Irving S ah nag. ix. (i860) 203 O, how these 
strangers joy’d my sight. 1845 Mrs. S. C, Hall IVhitcboy 
ix. 76 The barrel was .. smooth enough to joy the heart of 
a Red Indian. 

t c. passive. To be joyed , to be rejoiced or de- 
lighted, to find joy or delight. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Ecclus. xxv. 10 A man that is io;td [L. j li- 
eu ndatur, 1388 is myrie] in sones lyuende. 14E6 Surtees 
Misc. (x888) 53 Greiely gladdit and joyed of the commyng 
of his moost rial] per>onc, 1617 Morysos Jfi/t. n. 273 How 
joied we are that so good event hath followed. 1676 Hobbes 
Ilial xix. 165, I am joy’d The counsel you have given us 
to hear. 1725 Pope Odyss. vn. 355 My soul was joy’d in 
vain ; For angry Neptune rouz'a the raging main. 

4 . To derive enjoyment from ; to possess or use 
with enjoyment; to enjoy, t Formerly, also, in 
weaker sense, To have the use or benefit of : 
* Enjoy 4, Joise 2. a. irons, arch, 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 47 A forward fast jmi bond pat ich a man 
schut ioien his. c 140a A pot. Loll. 77 He schal ioi it as his 
oune. 1515 Barclay Eglogcs iv. (1570) C iv/2, I graunt 
thee Codrus to ioy my armony. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. x. 
53 Him succeded Marius, Who ioyd his dayes in great tran- 
quillity. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. xx 66 Who might have liv’d 
and joy’d immortal bliss. 170a Drvden Cymoti 4* iph. 544, 

I will be there. And join'd by thee intend to joy the fair. 

1 865 Alger Solti. Nat. 4- Man 1 v. 282 He was at home, 
with the things he joyed. 

■f b. inir. with of. (V.jouir de.) Obs. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men iW. de \V« 1506) iv. viiL 189 Who 
useth, or ioyeth wyttyngely of lettres or of graces sograunted. 
ax 533 Li>. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546) Bivb, Yf 
that age was glorious in ioyeng of his personc, no lesse it 
is to v,n to ioye of his doctrines. 1554 Brie/ Exam. *iv b, 
Howe lytic we shall ioy of them, and vse them, 
f 5 . irons. To salute or greet with expressions of 
joy, welcome, or honour ; in early use, to give glory 
to, glorify, extol. Obs. 

*387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. x. (Skeat) 1. 76 If thou iaudest 
and loyest any wight, for lie is .sniffed with soche maner 
.riches^ c 1450 Merlin 579' Sir', seide Merlin, *1 wolde 
ye dide ioy and honour these lordes that here be assembled 
to diffende youre reame ’. 1693 Dkvuen Persius i. (1697) 412 
Met by his trembling Wife, returning home, And Rustically 
Joy’d, as Chief of Rome. 1725 Pore Odyss. xiv. 489 The 
faithful servant joy’d his unknown lord. 

. f b. To give or wish (a person) joy of some- 
thing ; to congratulate. Const, of {in'). Obs. 

1483 Cath. Attgi. 197/2 To Ioy, . . coletari . . congaudcrc, 
gr atari. 1603 Knolles Hist . Turks (1621) 88^ Lmba>sa- 
dours from their neighbour princes, came to joy them of 
this victorie. 1660 Pcrvs Diary 22 Aug. ; In the House . . 

I met with Mr. G. Montagu, and joyed him in his entrance 
(as M.P.] for Dover. 1701 R owe A mb. Step. Moth. iv. i. 
1578, 1 come to joy you of a Crown. 

+ c. inir. To offer honour or salutation to. Obs. 
1482 Mo/ik of Evesham (Arb.) 47 Then this goldsmyth . . 
wyth an enariabulle gestur and behauing of gladnes ioyde 
to my. leder and..ofte bowde done al hys body worsluppyiig 
and greting hyin with innumerable thankys. 

t Q. irons . To convert into joy. Obs. nonce- use. 
164s Rutherford Trial <5- Tri. Faith ix. (1845)^ 105 To 
the saints .. hell (to speak so', is heavened, sorrow joyed. 

Hence Joyed (d^okl) ppl. a. [ef. OF. joi rejoiced, 
delighted], rejoiced, delighted ; ^taking delight m. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII. c. 15 Persones of cvvll riotous and 
sedicious dispositions joyed in rumor and rebellious novel- 
ries. 1640 Lady Goring in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (18S8) 
IV. 150 Truly hec waes the Most Ioyed man in the World. 
1655 H. Vaughan SUex Scint. 11. Palm-Sunday ii» Put 
on your best array ; Let tlie joy’d road make holy-day. 1821 
Clare Villi Minstr. I. 9 Each varied charm how joy’d would 
he pursue. 

Joyance (d^oi^ans). Chiefly poet. Also-nunce. 

[f. Joy v. -t- -ance. 

App. formed by Spenser; rare before 1800, and considered 
‘ obsolete * by Johnson ; reintroduced by Coleridge and 
Southey, ana in 19th cent, a favourite word with poets and 
writers of imaginative prose. The corresponding word de- 
rived from OF. was the obsolete Jouisance.] 

1 . The state of feeling or action of showing joy ; 
rejoicing ; delight ; enjoyment. 

__ 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. xii. x8 Chearfull, fresh and full of 
ioyance glad, As if no sorrow she ne felt, ne drad. 1607 / rag. 
Nero Kijb, Though Iulia . . made great ioyance, that : *C 
should be so. 1742 SllEN'sTONE Schoolmistr. 228 Ne for his 
fellows’ joyaunce carer h aught, c *796 Coleridge Au- 
tumnal Even . 24 Chaste Joyance dancing m her bright- 
blue eyes. 1820 Shelley To aSkylatk 76 With thy clear 
keen joyance Languor cannot he. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
*314 Then would I.. Estate them with large land and terri- 
tory. .To keep diem in all joyance. 

b. Enjoyment of something, rare. 

1596 Spenser F. O. vi. xi. 7 Which gave him hope- .That 

he in time her joyance should obtaine._ x ®5 ° Mrs. Bkown- 

Ing Poems I. 20 God, Who gave the right and joyaunce of 
the world Both unto thee and me,— gave thee to me. 

2 . The action of enjoying or disporting oneself ; 
disport, festivity, merrymaking. 

c 1586 Spenser Astrofihel 25 His sports were mire. Ins 
ioyance innocent. 166* Gunning Lent hast 103 * « e y 
abstained from .. public jovances.^ 1797 botmicv A mg 
Charlctnain xi. Now merriment, joyaunce, and I easting 
again Enliven’d the palace of Aix. 1878 Masque Poets 20 
'there loo are jousts and ioyance rare And beauteous ladies 
•debonair. 


3. Joyous character or quality ; delight, charm. 
1847 Disraeli Tattered 1. i, The. .illusion of an illimitable 
distance of sylvan joyance. a 186s Bamford Poems , Pareto. 
Cottage , Where I . .met early spring with her buskin of dew, 
As o’er the wild heather a joyance she threw. 

J oyancy. [f. Joyant ; cf. prec. and see -ancy.] 
The quality or state of being- joyant; joyousness. 

18^9 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 381 In a rapture 
of aimless joyancy. 1866 Carlyle in Kanin. (1881) 1. 202 
One heard too that in Irving there was visible a certain 
joyancy and frankness of triumph. 

Joyant, a. rare. [f. Joy v. + -ANT, after joy- 
ance.] Feeling or showing joy ; joyous. 

1834 Mcdir Brit. Birds (1841 J If. 6 It (the lark] is in fact 
more joyant in the sun. 1844 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many 
Scenes , Dream Gondola 97 O joyant earth ! beloved Gre- 
cian sky ! 1876 J. Ellis Cxsar in Egypt 126 The joyant 
day-dreams of my rising life. 

Joyaus, obs. pi. of Jewel. 

Joyce, obs. form of Joist, Juice. 

Joycounde, Joyel(le, obs. ff. Jocund, Jewel. 
Joyeusity, variant of Joyousitie. 

+ Joyfnes. Obs. rare. [Cf. OF.jocfnesee ( 13 th 
c.), early form of jcunesse youth.] Youth. 

13. . Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 86 Arthure .. watz so loly of his 
Ioyfnes & sumquat child gered. 

Joyful (d^orlul), a. [f. Joy sb. + -ful. For 
earlier native synonyms, see Blissful, Blithe.] 

1. Of persons, their feelings, etc. ; Full of joy ; 
having and showing a lively sense of pleasure 
or satisfaction ; elated with gladness, delighted. 
J' Formerly const, of. 

c 1290 .9. Eng. Leg. 1. 50/112 Jeot was heore heorte glad, 
and Ioyful, \>o huy him founde. 23. . E. E. A llit. P. A. 288 
Were I at yow by-3onde hise wawez, I were a Ioyful lutler. 
T1400 Destr.' Troy 974 Medea the mayden.. Was ioyfull of 
Iason ; aioynit hym to. 1535 Coverdalc Ps. xeix. [c.] x 
O be ioyfull in God tall ye londes). 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 

1. i. 51 A ioyfull mother of two goodly sonnes. 163a J. 
Hayward tr. BiondTs Eromena 75 Polimero taking him. . for 
the Admirall, was the joyfullest man in the world. 1725 
Pope Odyss. ix. 72 Sad for their loss but joyful of our life. 
1841 Lane Arab. A*W. I. 87 Hepab.ved the night happy and 
joyful on account of his recovery. 1876 M. M. Grant Sun- 
Maid i, Ah, Monsieur, they are all joyful to receive you. 

2. Of action, speech, looks, etc. : Expressing or 
manifesting joy ; indicative of gladness. 

C1340 Cursor M. 20516 (Fairf.) He .. saide til ham wih 
ioiful steyuen comis \vij> me. *535 Coverdale I's. Ixiii. 5 
When my mouth piayseth the with ioyfull lippes. i6tx 
Bible Ps. lxvi. x Make a ioyfull nobe vnto God, all yee 
Jands. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biotults Eromena 68 Being 
the first time that a joyfull Jooke was secne in that Court, 
sithence the departure of the Princesse. 1756-7 tr. Keyster’s 
Trust. (1760) IV. 32 He was received .. amidst the joyful 
acclamations of almost all Italy. 1842 Tennyson Captain 
30 Then the Captain's colour heighten’d, Joyful came his 
speech. 

3. Of things, events, etc. : Fraught with, attended 
by, or causing joy; gladsome, delightful. 

1297 R- Glouc. (Roll*) 786 Nere neuere king ne quene 
glad wann& hii him seie Ac to l>e Ioiuol day hopede wanne 
he ssolde deie. c 1400 Maun dev. «Roxb.) ix. 34 He was putt 
oute of hat ioyfull place. 1480 Caxton Chron. ling, ccxxvi. 
232 All thynges and wethers fallen to me ioyfull and lykyng 
and gladsum. u 1592 H. Smith Strut. Luke xix. 6 Wks. 
1867 II. 158 This was the joyfullest news that ever came to 
Zaccheus’s house. 1680 Burnet Rochester 143 It was one 
of the joyfullest things that befe hint, a x8o8 HurdAW’i//. 
Rev. xix. loWks. i8xt V. 24 Contemplating with grateful 
admiration so joyful a state of things. 

Joyfully (d^oi'fuli), adv. [f. prec. + *ly «.] 
In a joyful manner. 

1. With a feeling or manifestation of joy; with 
joy ; with much gladness. 

C1330 Arth. tf Merl. 4681 Ther that setten ioifulliche. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxv. 8 A sted in he wbiJk hou 
wold ioyfully wonne. 1413 Pilgr. Sozvte (Caxton 1483) v. 
xiv. 105 Ioyfully takyng.eueriche other by the hand. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 488 He was rcceyved most ioyfully and 
honourably, namely by the Citczens of London. 1615 J. 
Stephens Satyr. E>s. 322 She hearkens joyfully to the 
numerous footing of hoi*e*. x£6o Wilkie Collins Dead 
Secret it. iii, ‘J/i two months \ she exclaimed joyfully, "l 
j,hall see the dear old place again*. 

2. So as to occasion joy ; with happy outcome 
or iesult. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 093 Pclleus. .had pyne a^his hert, pat 
Iason of his Iorr.ey Ioifully hade sped. 1549 Coverdalc, 
etc. Erasrn. Par. Cath. Epist . Dcd., The Lorde Iesus . . 
Ioyfully pre*erue yowre Jonge prosperous heahhc in hym. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii.4t ’lh* Ambassadors from Norwcy, 
my good Lord, Are ioyfully return’d. 1883 F. M. Ckawiohd 
To Lecxvardiv. 42 However the tale ends, we would have 
made it cud yet more joyfully. 

Joy-fulness. [See -XESS.] The quality or 
state of being joyful ; gladness ; lively happiness. 

c 1485 D/gfiy Myst. (18821 iv. 1554 In Ioye of this loyfull- 
nese. A songe of comforte Icte vs expresse. 1526 Piigr. 
Perf. tW. de W. 1531) 261 All the collcttes and ory sons after 
this tyme be of ioyfulne-vc. x6it Bible Ecclus. x.\x. 22 
The ioyfulnes of a man prolongeth his dayes. 1794 Mas. 
Radcliffe Myst. Udo/pho Ivi, With . . the joy fulness of 
pure benevolence. 1849 Ruskin S <ro. Lamps ii. g X9. 49 
The record of., lri.il-. and hexertbreakings— of recoveries 
and joyfulnes>es of success. 

Joygne, obs. form of Join. 

Joying (d^oi'iq), -M. si. [f. Jov v. + -iso ’.] 

1. The action ol Jov vb. ; rejoicing ; enjoyment. 
cx - a o //atelokidZj He dide unto the borw bringe Sone 
anon, al with ioy age, Has wif, and his serganx thxe. c 1450 


Lone li ch Grail Hi, 829 Thanne that damyscle Made gret 
Ioyeng. _ c 1560 Ingelesd Disobcd. Child Epib, Hotv short 
a fea-.t is this worldly joying. 1633 P. Fleiciier J\ ct. 
Misc. 65 Our sweet retired joying. 
f2. traits/. An object or source of joy. Cbs. 

1388 Wyclif Ps. xxxi[ij. 7 pou, my fulli ioiyngc, delyuere 
me fro hem pat cumpassen me i c J430 Hymns l irg. 28 
Ihesu, my* king and my ioiynge ! 
t J oyingly, adv. Cbs. [f. joying pr. pple. of 
Joy v. + -ly y.j With joy, jo\ fully. 

CX430 Christ's Compl. in Pol." Ret. 4- L. Poems 199 
Ioiyngly pou woldist it take anoon % c 1450 tr. De lmita- 
tione in. IxiL 144 Suffre paciently, if )ou can not suffre 
loingly. 

Joyke, obs. form of Jouk i/J 
Joyless (d 30 bits), a. [f. Joy sb. + -less.] 

_ iJestitnlc of joy; having, fettling, or manifest- 
ing no joy; sad, cheerless, f Sometimes const, of. 

13.. E. E. AlHt. P. A. 252, I haf ben a Ioyler Iuclere. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1284 1’ nil ioyles he rydes. Ay he grei is 
as he gase. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 1711 While with a joyless 
smile she turns away The face. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 766 
Not in the bought smile Of Harlots, loveless, joyless, un- 
indeard. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, in. 336 The youthful 
Bull.. Forsakes his Food, and pining for the La*s, Is joyless 
of the Grove. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. it. § 13 It will barely 
subsist, iii a dull joyless insipid state. 1883 19/4 Cent. Nov. 
81 1 The lives of the people are joyless. 

2 . Caubing or affording no joy ; cheerless, dis- 
mal, dreary. 

13 ..E.E.AIIit. P. C. 146 Hit watz a ioy Its gyn Jat Ionas 
watz mne. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii.67 A ioy Jesse, dismal I, 
blacke & sorrowfull issue, Heere is the babe as loathsome 
as a toad. 1740 Wesi ey Hymn, ‘ Christ whose glory ’ ii, 
Joyless is the day’s return Till Thy mercy’s beams I see. 
1804 J. Grahams Sabbath, On other days the man of toil is 
doomed To eat his joyless bread, lonely, a 1847 Eliza 
Cook There would / be v, The crowd and the city are joy- 
less to me. 

Hence Joylessly adv. ; JoyTeesness. 

1625 Donne Serin. Ps. Ixiii. 7 A faimnts«e of heart, a 
chearlesnesse, a joylesnesse of spirit, 1766 G. Canning 
Anti-Luci etius v. 402 The lazy blood mo\es joylessly. 
x88x Mary C. Hay Missing III. 240 G ravely and joy- 
lessly looking up into Alfred’s face. *884 Spectator 4 (Jet. 
1307/2 The general joylessness of the lives of the poor. 

Joylile, Joylyfe, obs. ff. Joi.lily, Jolly. 

J oylite, joylity, etc., obs. forms of Jollity. 
Joyne, obs. form of Join, June. 

Joyater, obs. form of Jointer, Jointure 
J oyous (tljoi'as), a. Forms : 4-7 joyous, (5 
-uss, -eos, -eus, -our, -ouse), 5-6 ioyuB, -ouao, 

(6 -ws, -eous), 7- joyous. [ME. a. AF. joyous 
- OF.joios, -eus, V.joycux, i. joie Joy r/e] 

X. flavin;; a joyful nature or mood ; (ull of glad 
feeling ; blithe, gladsome, buoyant ; also, expres- 
sive of, or characterized by, joy; ~ Joyful j, 2 . 

c *3*5 Shorkham 120 More tncheyson haddc ourc Icvedy 
Ioyous and hlythe for to be. 1422 tr. Secretes Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 240 'The good odurc. .ntakyth the lierte oppyn 
and [iojyouse. c 1485 Digby Myst. iv. 1028 Be Ioycos 
now of mynd ! 1560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. xxii. 2 A citic full 
of bruit, a ioyous citic. 1667 Milton P. L. vtu. 5x5 The 
Earth G^ve sign of gratulation, and each Hill; Joyous the 
Birds. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 128 p x Women in their 
Nature are much more gay and joyous than Men. *753 
Hawkeswortji Asiventmer-io Oct, 177, 1 had now ascend- 
ed another scale in the climax; and was acknowledged. .to 
be a Joyous Spirit bee also Jessamy sb. 4]. 1827 Hark 
Guesses (1859) 241 A laugh, to be joyous, must flow from 
a joyous heart. 1848 C. Bronte J. Lyie xvii. 16 O .1 joyous 
stir was now audible in tbc ball. 

t b. Const, of or with clause. Obs. 

C1305 St. Szvithin 36 in E. E. P. uS6j) 44 Alle men jxit 
him iknewe^ ioyous perof \sere. c 1477 Caxton Jason 50 b, 

I am right ioyous of thy welc and worship. <11548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI 84_He was ioyous that power and princely 
estate was now to him happened. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 
tv. v. 70 Wander we to sec thy honest sonne, Who will of 
thy arriuall be full ioyous. 1599 — Hen. V, v. ii. 9 Right 
ioyous arc we to behold your mce. 

2 . Of things, events, etc. : Inspiring or produc- 
tive of joy; gladdening, cheerful; =» Joyful 3. 

c 1450 Holland Hciulat 753 Thow ioyuss fleiss of Gedion. 
1475 Bh. Noblesse (Roxb.) 70 It was the ioieust and plcsaunt 
si ^hie that ever .. LLander had see. 1526 Tin dale Heb. 
xii. 11 No manner lcarnyngc for the present tyme semeth 
to be ioycous but grexeous. c 1630 Milton Passion 3 Of. . 
joyous news of heavenly Infant’s birth, My muse with 
Angels did divide to sing. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierrc's 
Sliul. Nat. (1799I II.43 E\ery return cf that jojous se.-u.on 
(harvest]. 1864 Kirk Chas. Boldl.iuL 450 A new- sovereign, 
on the occasion of his ‘joyous entry’, as his first \Lit to 
a place after his accession was called. 

B. Comb. 

1820 Shelley Hymn to Mercury xxi, joyous-minded 
Hermes from the gfen Drew the fat >poibs 

f Joyoti’sitie, joyeu’Sity. Obs. Also 5 Ioy- 
ous(e)te, ioyousete. [a. F. joyeuutt (i 4- J 5 1 h c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. joios, joyeux JoYuUa ; see -ty, 
- 1 TY*] The quality or state of being joyous; joyous 
or mirthful behaviour ; mirth, dis(»ort. 

<11450 Knt. de la Tour (x£6S) 123 To eschew e ctiucnc 
plesauncez, di\portes, and other Ioyeusete f printed Joy- 
cuscic}. 1433 Caxton Gold. Leg. 112/1 liybure ts said cf 
Io>*ouste for Tie was ioyous in the Mirujce of god. 1491 — 
Vilas Pair. (\V\ de W. 1495) 1 . xL 61 h/i fehe sawe alle 
Ioyousete and gladnesse. a 1572 Ksox Hist . Rtf. tv. Wks. 

1846 J i. 3 if ) Such pastyme to thaajc is but joyxminc, w hairin 
our Queyn was brocht up. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry* 
Storm'd (1827! 10 'Mid sic joyeusiiie, I wot IV cast r.cuk o' 

Fife was nac forgot. 
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JUBILATION. 


Joyously, adv. [f. Joyous -f ~ly 2 .] In a 
joyous manner, joyfully, gladsomely. 

1474 Caxton Cheese 98 And went his way right ioyously. 
<11548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 136 A greate nombre of 
horsses. .whiche thei joyously brought with them to Roan. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 33 Whom when she saw so ioyously 
come forth. She gan rejoyce. 18x8 Shelley Rosalind <V 
Helen 525 Nor noticed I where joyously Sate my two 
younger babes at play. 1856 Kane Arcl. Exfl. I. xvii. 314 
He is singing in his bunk, as joyously as ever. 

Joyousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The state 
or quality of being joyous. 

1549 Cover dale, etc. Erasm.Par. Jos. iv. 1 Let outragious 
joyousnes be chaurvged in to holsome sadnes. 1821 Lame 
Elia Ser. 1. St. Valentine, She was all joyousness and in- 
nocence. 1874 Symonds S/e. Italy Greece (189S) I. viii. 166 
In his work, .life is toned to a religious joyousness. 
Joys(s)ance, variant of Jouissancb Obs. 

Joyse, joyst(e, Joys(e, obs. ff. Joist, Juice. 
Joy 'some, a- rare. [f. Joy si. + -some.] 
Fraught with joy, joyous, gladsome. 

26x3-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. u. iii, Neere to the end 
of this all-joysome Grove. x8S5 Singleton Vzrgil II. 103 
Thee by heaven’s joysome light And breezes.. I entreat. 

Joyssement, var. Gisthent Obs., agistment. 
Joyt, obs. Sc. form of Jot sbj 
Joywell, obs. form of Jewel. 

J.P., abbreviation of Justice of the Peace . 

J r. s jr., abbreviation of Junior. 

Ju, Juall, obs. forms of Jew, Jewel. 
f Jub 1 , jtlbe. Obs. rare. [a. F. jube, jubbe, 
obs. ff. jupe Jupe.] A short coat or jerkin. 

i6ix Florio, Giubba.a. iub, a trusse, a sleuelesse doublet, 
jerkin, jacket or mandtlHon. 1622 Haworth House h. Bits. 
(Surtees) 160 Making a pair of drawers and a jube. 
f Jub Obs. or dial. [app. onomatopcuic.] 
A thrust or knock with something blunt, a jog; 
the jog of a trotting horse. 

i638 R. Holme Armoury ui. 401, l am. likely to run the 
Risque of Rubs and Jubs. a 2825 Forby Voc, E . Anglia , 
Jub, the slow heavy trot of a sluggish horse. 

Jub : see Jubbe. 

11 Juba 1 (dgtf-ba). [L. juba mane, foliage of 
trees : see Jube 2 .] (See quot. 1SS0.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 100/1 Rice..beareth a seed 
in a sparsed juba, or tuft. 1706 Phillips, Juba, the Main 
of a Horse.. ; among Herbalists a soft loose Beard which 
hangs at the end of the Husks of some Plants that are of the 
nature of Corn, particularly in Millet. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 417/2 Juba, a loose panicle, with axis deliquescent. 

Juba 2 (d3/J-ba). U.S. Also jubor, jouba. 
[Negro.] A species of dance or breakdown prac- 
tised by the plantation-negroes of the southern 
United States, accompanied by clapping of the 
hands, patting of the knees and thighs, striking of 
the feet on the floor, and a refrain in which the 
word juba is frequently repeated. Also in Comb., 
as juba- dance, - patting , -shuffle. 

28.. Southern Sketches 98 (Bartlett) Here were Virginia 
slaves, dancing jigs and clapping Juber, over a barrel of 
persimmon beer. 2885 Libr. Mag. July x On the rude floor 
of the forecastle, they danced their vigorous hoe-downs, jigs 
and jubah-shuffles. xB88 Century Mag. XXXVI. 770/1 
The juba-dance and the corn-shucking were equally invested 
with elements of the unieal and the grotesque. 

Juba, obs. form of Jube sbj 
t Jubarb (d3?7*baib). Obs. [a. F. joubarbe 
jousbarbe ( = Sp. jusbarbd) -.—l^fovis barba Jove's 
beard.] The houseleek. 

_ [c 2265 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 558/26 louts barba, i. iubarbe, 
x. singrene,] c 1450 Bk. Hawley ng in Ret. Ant. I. 301 Yeve 
here jus of rasne and jubarde. 2524 Gt. Herbal ccclxxxi. 
xij\ An herbe that is called also lobarde. 2602 Holland 
Pliny II. 237 The lesse Sengreen or lubarb groweth vpon 
walls . .likewise vpon the tiles of house-roofs. 2725 Bradley 
Pam. Diet. s.v., The Great Jubarb is a Plant that has great 
Pulpy and thick Leaves,.. sharp at the Ends like a Tongue- 

Jubarde, -die, obs. forms of Jeopard, -dy. 
t Juba-rtes. Obs. Also 7 jubertaa, -artua, 
dubartas, 8 dnbartus. [mod.L. jubartes , F. 
fubarle; also called Jupiter, or J upiter-jisch (An- 
derson Nachrichten von Island , Hamburg, 1748) 
and Gibbert, F. gibbar in Cotgr. 

As to the origin of the word, J. H. Trumbull in Fisheries 
4" Fish. Indust . U.S. (1884) I. 29, says*. ‘ Ronde let., gives 
a figure of a “ Balama Vera "..which the whale-fishers of 
Samtonge call Gibbar or Gibbero Dorso , that is “ raised in 
a hump on which is the fin.” From this provincial name 
came Gibbartas, Gubartas, Jubarq Jubartes, Jupiter, and 
half a dozen other corruptions, introduced first among 
mariners.’ (Anderson calls gibbar a Basque word.)] 

A name given in 17-1 8th c. to species, of Ror- 
qual, Fin-whale, or Finner, esp. that found near 
the coast of New England. (Sometimes applied 
erroneously, e.gl in quot. 1701 to the Cachalot.) 

It figures in various works on Natural History, from, 
Klein 1740 to Cuvier 1836, as Balznoptera jubartes, Balet - 
uoptire jubarte, Rorqual Jubarte , But the name has dis- 
appeared from more recent works. 

1616 Capt. Smith Descr. New Eng. 2 We saw many 
[whales] .. a kinde of Iubartes, and not the Whale that 
yeeldes Finnes and Oyle as wee expected, c 2640 J. Smyth 
Hundred 0/ Berkeley (1885) 3x9 The Sturgeon, Porpoise, 
Thornpole, Juber tas or a yonge whale. 2663 Charier of 
Rhode 1st. (in U.S. Fisheries 1884 Sect. 1. 28}, Itt shall bee 
lawcful for them, or any of them, having struck whale, 
dubertus, or other greatc ffish, itt or them, to pursue unto 
any parte of that coaste. 1672 Narborough Jml. in Acc. 


Scv. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 160 Saw many Sea Fowles .. with 
many Jubartesses. 1682 J. Collins Making of Salt 83 
The Dutch.. have the Priviledge to Fish.. for Grampusses, 
and Dubartas, which is a bastard kind of Whale. 2701 C. 
Wollry Jml. Nexu York (i860) 39 A Dubatius is a Fish of 
the shape of a Whale, which have teeth where the Whale 
has Bone. 

Juba's bush. A tall annual, Iresine cclosioides 
(N.O. Amaranlaccx ), growing in the southern 
United. States and bearing panicles of small white 
flowers. Also called juba's brush. 

Jubate (d3?7*b**t), a . Zool. [ad. L. jubdt-us 
maned, f. juba mane.] Having a mane, or a fringe 
of hair like a mane. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 278 Jubate , . . having long 
pendent hairs in a continued series. 

II Jubbali (d^zrba, d^u’bba). Also 6 iubbo, 9 
jubbee, jubbeh, juba, jhuba, joobey, djubba. 
[ad. Arab. 1^2* jubbah , whence also Sp. (with 
Arab, article) aljuba , It. giubba , giuppa , Prov. 
jupa, Y. jube, jupe (cf. JudJ) ; derivative Y.jupon. 
Another pronunciation of the Arabic is Jibbah.] 

An outer garment worn by Mohammedans and 
Parsees, consisting of a long cloth coat, open in 
front, with sleeves reaching nearly to the wrists. 

a 2548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VIII 83 Tiire were apparelled 
for Hector, Alexandre, and Iulius Cajsar, in Turkay Iubbes 
of grene cloth of gold wrought like Chamlet very xichely. 
2828 E. Blaquiere tr. PanantVs Rcsul. Algiers x. (1830) 
201 Their robes, called jnbas, are made like tunicsi 1819 
T. Hope Anastasias* (1820) 1. 1. 1 I He) saw no reason why he 
should not,, swing his jubbee, like a pendulum, from side to 
side. 2828 J. B. Fraser Kuzzilbash I. xiL 165, I had .. 
given him my Toorkoraan jubbah and cap, 2832 Literary 
Souvenir 252 Over these hung a brown joobba, or cloak of 
camel's hair. 2896 Strand Mag. J an. 88 He wore a crimson 
turban, yellow haik, brown djubba and saffron slippers. 

+ Jubbe. Obs. Also 4-6 iobba, 6 iobb, 7 jub. 
[Origin unascertained.] A large vessel for liquor. 

^1386 Chaucer MilleVs T. 442 With breed and chese and 
good Ale in a Iubbe. — Shipman's T. 70 With hym broghte 
he a Iubbe of Maluesye. 1392 Earl pcrby s Exp. J23.nvle.ii) 
254 Et pro j pare jobbes de liij galonibus, iiij paribus potel 
hotels, xij pottes galoners. 2570 Levins Manip. 281/30 
Iubbe, cantharus , scyphus. (In Bullokar, Cockeram, 
PiHLLirs as obsolete word, Jub. ) 

Jub(b)et(t, obs. forms of Gibbet. 

tl Jube 1 (d3»*b/). Also 8 juba. [a. L. jube 
1 bid * or * order thou * ; said to be from the words 
Jube , domine , benediccre , pronounced from it by 
the deacon before the reading of the Gospel. (See 
Jfyrrourc of Our Ladye (1873) 102.)] 

1 . A rood-loft or screen and gallery dividing the 
choir from the nave. 

1767 Ducarel Anglo- Nopn. Antiq. 87 The jube or screen 
at the west end of the choir is a beautiful piece of architec- 
ture. 2838 James Richelieu xxxv, Cross the jube, through 
the monks’ gallery round the choir. 2861 Beresf. Hope 
Eng. Cathedr. xo th. C. 274 A feature., reduced to its subse- 
quent form in the 22 th or 22th century .. the jube having 
been then substituted for the primitive ainbo. 

j* 2 . See quot. (pn on. juba). Obs. 

2725 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist . 17 th C.l. w 68 fz The Preacher 
was plac’d in a Chair lifted up, which the Ancients call’d 
Chair ; Throne, Tribunal, Juba, Exedra ; which was 
ordinarily plac’d within the Enclosure of the Choir. The 
Bishops . . sometimes mounted the Ambon or Juba , which 
was betwixt the Choir and the Nave. 

J- Jube 2 (dgttb). Obs. rare~°. [a. F. jube 
(Cotgr. i6il), L. juba.] A mane. 

1659 Torriano, Gitlba , the long Jube or fleece that hangs 
down from beasts necks, namely of a Lion. 

Jube, variant of Jub J . 

Y Ju*beb, an obs. variant of Jujube. 

1598 Florio, Giubcbba , a drug called iubebes [2611 IubebsJ. 
2658 Phillips, Jubeb , fruit. .a kind of Pruan, used much in 
Physick, 1727 Bradley Fan:. Diet. s.y. Gourd , To steep it 
. .in the Juice of Jubebs. 2736 Baxley House/:. Diet. 334 
Take syrup of Althea and Jubebs. 

Jubeling, jubeting : see Jubil v. 

Juberdy, -erte, obs. forms of Jeopardy. 

+ Jubil, jub el, v. Obs. rare. [ ad.L.jubildre , 
orig. to halloo or call to any one (‘jubilare est 
rustica voce inclamare ’ Festus), to shout, huzza ; 
in Christian writers, esp. to shout for joy ; cf. OF. 
jubler, F. jubiler , Ger. jzibeht , Du. jubelen , to 
jubilate.] 

1 . intr. To halloo, shout (to dogs or the like). 

1603 Florio Montaigne u. xi. 248 The earnestnes of 

showring, jubeling {printed jubeting] and hallowing. 

2 . To jubilate. Hence Jubiling, jubeling vbl.sb. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4408 There, sha[ be gladnesse 

eteine and iubilyng bisyljr. Ibid. 4954 Thi sawle alder, 
swettest [made] a magnyfy iubylyng. 

Jubil, sb . : see Jubilee, Jubil-trumpet. 

Jubilance (c^zLbiians). [f. Jubilant: see 
-ance.] The fact of being jubilant; jubilation, 
exultation, gladness. 

2864 Neale Seaton. Poems 234 This jubilance of praise. 
2868 J. T. NetTLeship Ess. Browning viL 241 Passionate 
wail that rises to triumphant jubilance. 2874 L. Morris 
Evensong liv. Then came a sudden hush, and tne jubilance 
faded away. 

• Jubilancy (d;prbilansi). [f. as prec. : see 
-ANOY."} The quality or fact of being jubilant. 

1894 Forum (N. Y.) July 592 A note of jubilancy unmis- 
takably spontaneous. 


Jubilant (fl^/7-Lilant), a. [ad. Z.jubilanl-cm 
pr. pple. of jubilare to shout, raise a shout of joy* 
see Jubil' v.] Making a joyful noise, rejoicing 
with songs and acclamations ; now generally 
h faking demonstrations of joy, exultingiy glad, * 
2667 Milton P. L. vit. 564 The Planets In their statwa 
list’mng stood, While the bright Pomp ascended Jubilant, 
c 2798 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves, To Wordsworth 35 Amid 
a mighty nation jubilant.’ 28 xx W. R. Spencer Poems -i 
All nature jubilant resounds thy praise. 2887 Spectator 
2^ June 859/2 At this Jubilee-time.. by busy and jubilant 
England. 

. b. Expressing or manifesting joy. 

1784 Bp. Hohne Disc. Ch. Plus. WIcs. 2818 IV. j6 Notes 
of joy, exulting and jubilant. 2859 Kingsley Mac. (iSfoj 
I. 152 Bursting into a jubilant canter. 

Jubilantly (djjw-bilantli), adv. [/. prec. + 
-I.Y *.] In a jubilant manner, with demonstrations 
of joy, exultantly, gladly. 

2868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xlix. 272 She was welcomed 
. . by the children jubilantly. 28S4 Harped s Mag, Aug, 
472/1 The shout is jubilantly renewed. 

t Jtvbilar, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [In form, f. L. 
jubil-um wild cry, shout, halloo, huzza, but in 
sense associated with jubil&us Jubilee + -aR: cf. 
F. jubilaire of or pertaining to a jubilee.] Of the 
nature or character cf a jubilee. - 

26x3 Bp. Hall Holy Panegyr. 3 The tenth complete 
yeere of our Constantine deserues to be solemne and Iubilar, 

Jubilarian (d3flbile«-nan). [f. med.L. jilbi- 
liiri-us Jubil ary +_- an.] One who celebrates his 
or her jubilee ; spec, in R. C. Ch., a priest, monk, 
or nun who has been such for fifty years. 

178a in A. Mary Sharp Hist. Ufton Court {1892) 233 
May J3 1 * 1 1782 died age 79 the Rev. F. Saward Madew, 

O. S. F. a jubilarian, many years missionary at Ufton Court, 
1882 H. Foley Rec. Eng. Soc. Jesus VII. 106 A jubilarian 
in ■ religion, in the priesthood and in the mission. 1&90 
Cath. News 3 May 7/3 We have now three ‘jubilarians’ 
who have completed 50 years and over as professed nuns. 

1* Ju'bilary, a. (sb.) Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
jubilari-us one that has continued 50 years in the 
same state ; in form f. jubil-um wild cry, shout, 
but in sense associated with jubilxtts Jubilee. Cf. 
F. jubilaire.] Of or pertaining to a jubilee, jubilar : 
in quot. absol. as sb. 

X537 L ati m e nSerm. bef. Convoc. D j, How some brought 
forth Canonizations, .some pardons, and these of wonderful 
varietie, some Stationaries, some Iubilaryes, some Pocu* 
larycs for drinkers. 

II Jubilate (ds/jbil^-tz, y/ 7 bila-t<r), sb. 1 [L. 
jubilate shout ye, the first word of the psalm.] 

1 . The hundredth psalm (ninety-ninth in the 
Vulgate), used as a canticle in the Anglican ser- 
vice ; also, the music to which this is set. 

1706 A Bedford Temple Mus. xl 228 The Antient Tunes 
of the Te Deum, Jubilate [etc.]. • 2857 F. Procter ll af 
Bk. Com. Prayer 226 Jubilate.. ordered, together with the 
Te Dcurn, on the occasion of a solemn thanksgiving. 

2. transj, A call to rejoice; an outburst of joyous 
triumph. 

• 2767 H. Brooke Fool oj Qual. (1859) II. 244 They would 
speedily be with us in a joint jubilate on the banks of the 


Avon. 2856 Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1 . 179 My heart sin^s 
te thereat 2877 Tinsley's Mag. XXI. 422 Heavens 


jubilate 

grand courts with jubilates rang. 

3 . R. C. Ch. The third Sunday after Easter, so 
called because Ps. 66 (65 in Vulgate), which begins 
\i\\hjubilate , is used as the introit on that day. 

+ Jubilate (d377-biUt), sbP Obs. rare- 0 , [ad. 
L. jubildtus, perf. pple. of jubilare to Jubilate, 
taken as sb.] = Jubilarian. 

2706 Phillips, Jubilate (a Term us’d in the 
Church), a’ Monk, Canon, or Doctor, that has been fc u y 
Years a Professor. , , T 

Jubilate (d^w* biL? 5 t), v . [f- ppl* stem 

jubilare-. see Jubil v.J 
1 1 . Irons. To make glad, to rejoice. _ 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 2. 168 Musicke . .lubuating 
the heart with pleasure. 

2 . intr. To utter sounds of joy or exultation; to- 
rn ake demonstrations of joy ; to rejoice, exult. In 
recent newspaper use, sometimes, To celebrate a. 
jubilee or other joyful occasion. 

a 1642 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 205 Sucnas- 
Almighty God did. .leplenish.. could not but jubilate. 2059. 
Hammond On Ps. lxxxiv. 3 To cry aloud, vociferate^ 
jubilate. 1721 R. Keith tr. a KctnpH Vail. Lilies xxvu. 
83 O ye Cherubim and Seraphim..how fer%’endy, and 
excellently do ye sing and jubilate aloud before Goa- 3 t 
Carlyle Rev. I. v. i, Hope, jubilating, cnes^oud 
it will prove a miraculous Brazen Serpent in the Wilder) • 
1851 S. Judd Margaret 111. (1872) 358 The birds are j 
la ting in the woods. 

Hence Jubilating vbl. sb. and ppl. , 

1853 Quincey Autobicg. Sk. it Wks. I. 55 The hurra 

were yet ascending from our jubilating hps. p97 •* ‘ 

Gas. 4 Feb. 2/3 In this- morning of glad jubilating. 

Jubilated (d 3 ;rbikhed), a. [f. as Jubilate 

sb.'b + -ed.] R. C. Ch. That has completed- m* 
fiftieth year in orders. .. . 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund tv. it 21 n 

died lately in the convent a jubilated father preacher, 
of great consideration in the order. . 

Jubilation (d 3 , 7 bi^-jbn)- [ad. L. 
em, n. of action from jubilare to Jubilate.] 



JUBILATORY. 


JUCUKD. 


action of jubilating, loud utterance of joy; exulta- 
tion, rejoicing, gladness ; pnblic rejoicing. With 
a, and pi. An expression of exultant joy. 

1388 Wyclif Ps. cl. 5 Herie him in cymbalis sownynge 
welf herye 3e him in cymbahs of iubiiacioun £ ech spirit, 
herye lord 1 c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in 292 Be of good 
chere and perfyte lubylacion. iSz5 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
153V) 184 b, In our hertes all solace, ioye & iubUacyon. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett . (vol. I) 133, I should 
remaine disconsolate amidst the publique Iubilations. 1657 
Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 58 The Te Deum, Bene* 
dictus .. being the most Expressive Jubilations .. for the 
Redemption of the world. 1780 Burney Hist. Jl /us. (ed, 
2) III. 1. 3 In Church Music whether jubilation, humility, 
sorrow, or contrition are to be expressed. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. III. viz. vi, SanscuJottism is dead .. and is buried with 
.. deafening jubilation. 1879 Low Afghan IVar iii. 288 
The jubilations of the garrison were short-lived. 

Jubilatory (d^bil/tari), a. [f. L. jubitdt-, 
ppl. stem oijttbilare to Jubilate : see -ory.] Ex- 
pressive of jubilation. 

1872 J. Hatton Vail. Poppies * II. i. The jubilatory 
clashing and hammering and clanging and joyful turbulence 
of a grand marriage peal. 

Jubile, sb . : see Jubilee. 

Jubilean (d.^ribilran), a. [f. ~L.jubilui-us (see 
Jubilee) + -an.] Of or belonging to a jubilee. 

1624 J. Gee Hold fist 41 To visit the holy Fathers 
Iubilean pompe. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 10 The 
Sabbatical and Jubilean Years. 1836 Fraseds Mag. XIII. 
583 The jubilean period of forty-nine years will be complete. 

Jubilee (d^/rbiU"), sb. Forms: 4-7 iubile, 
-led > 6. iubely(e, 7 jubily, jubylee, (gubilie), 
7-9 jubile, 7- jubilee, [a. F. jubile (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), in Sp . jubileo, It, giubbileo, ad. late 
L. jnbilxus ( Vulgate, etc.), used as sb. * jubilee \ 
but properly an adj. form (sc. annus), after Gr. 
lojfirjKaios adj. (Origen, Epiphanius,etc.) r f. uujSqAor 
‘jubilee * (Josephus Antiq . ill. xii. 3), ad. Heb. fcv 
yobel , ‘ jubilee ’ , orig. , it seems, ‘ ram*, hence * ram’s 
horn used as a trumpet’, with which the jubilee 
year was proclaimed. The Latin form jubilieus 
instead of jobelreus shows association of the O.T. 
word with the native L. jubilum wild cry, shout, 
and jubildre to shout to, shout, halloo, huzza (see 
Jubil v.)\ and in Christian L. there was estab- 
lished an association of sense between these words 
and the Hebrew * jubilee which has extended to 
the modem langs.of Western Christendom. In Eng. 
the word was often, as in the Bible versions, spelt 
Jubile ; this was usually, like the F. jubile, of 3 
syllables; but it was sometimes a disyllable, and 
referred directly to L. jubilum or med.L. jiibilus, 
in the sense of an exultant shout. Cf. also jubil in 
jubil-trumpd. ] 

1 . Jewish Hist, (more fully year of Jubilee). A 
year of emancipation and restoration, which ac- 
cording to the institution in Lev. xxv was to be 
kept every fifty years, and to be proclaimed by the 
blast of trumpets throughout the land ; during it 
the fields were to be left uncultivated, Hebrew 
slaves were to be set free, and lands and houses 
in the open country or tin walled towns that had 
been sold were to revert to their former owners or 
their heirs. 

138a Wyclif Lev. xxv. 10 Thow shalt halowe the fyftith 
jeer, .he is forsothe the iubilee [ipse est enim jubilieus ; 
1535 Coverd. Iubllye, 1560 (Geneva) Iubile, 1569 (Bps.) 
Iubilee, x6tx Iubile]. Ibid. 13 The 3eer of iubilee [anna 
jubiloeij. 138a — Josh. vi. 4 The prestis shulen taak seuen 
trompes, whos vse is in the iubile [ buccinas , quarunt usits 
est in j ub i led). 1581 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 562 Iubely 
is of this Hebrew word Mel, which in English, signified! 
a Trumpet: a yeare of singulcr mirth and toy, and_ of 
much rest. 1613 Purckas Pilgrimage (1614) 126 Touching 
this yeare of Iubilee is much controversi'e. ^ lout., Scahger 
.. proving that the Iubilee was but fortie nine yeares com- 
plete, and that the fiftieth yeare was the first onwards of 
another Iubilee or Sabbath of yeares. 1845 S- Austin Ranke s 
Hist. Ref. II. 20s In Wurtembcrg, too, the Israehtish year of 
jubilee was preached to the peasants. 1897 Driver Introd. 
Lit . O. T. (ed. 6) 57 It is impossible to think that., the 
institution of Jubile is a mere paper-law. .. At least so far 
as concerns the land . , it must date fi oiti ancient tuues in 
Israel. 

b. fg: or transf. A time of restitution, remis- 


sion, or release. 

c 1584 in Gasquet & Bishop Ediv. VI ff Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1890) 10 Days of licence which are called days of jubilee, 
xdaz AIarston Antonio's Rev. \. iii, You arrive m jubilee, 
And firme attonement of all boystrous rage. *611 R. b enton 
Usury 11. xiii. 95 The land if it want a Iubile will m time 
grow harttes.se. 1614 Earl Stiruso Domes Day tv, xcv , 
All prisoners at last, death must enlarge, At that great 
iubily. 1621 in Elsing Lords' Deb. (xStoI no Moved, 
whether a generall jubelee shalbe for the debtes, or whether 
a moderacion? 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. L § 44 
The first day of our Jubilee is Death, vjxt Light to Blind 
in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. xxfi Noe one had 
• • apprehension to be punished for his religion thro-out the 
Brinish empyre, which was a general jubdy to those nations. 

2 . R. C.Ch. A year instituted by Boniface VIII 
in 1300 as a year of remission from the penal con- 
sequences of sin, during which plenary indulgence 
might be obtained by a pilgrimage to Rome, the 
visiting of certain churches theie, the giving of 


615 


alms, fasting three days, and the performance of 
other pious works. 

It was at first appointed to take place every hundred 
years, but the period was afterwards shortened to fifty, 
thirty-three , and twenty-five 5 ears, and now ‘an extra- 
ordinary jubilee is granted at any time either to the whole 
Church or to particular countries or cities, and not neces- 
sarily or even usually for a whole year ’ (Callt, Diet. 1885b 

I 43 2_ 5° fr. Higdcn (Rolls) VIII. 285 Bonefacius the viij lU0 
. .grawntede grete indulgences in vi-* yere of his covemayle 
[1300I, whiche was \>e, yere iubile to men visit ynge ihe 
apostles Petyr and Paule, Ibid., Harl. Contiu. 401 Pope 
Urban thevj t0 considerynge this tyme the age of men to 
decrease, ordeynede this yere to be the yere of iubile 
wlllynge that hit scholde contynue in every xxx 11 yere 
folowynge. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes j, I vnder- 
stode the Iubylee and pardon to be at..Seynt lames in 
Spayne. 1534 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 206 
Item vij tables with scriptures u ppon them io hange on the 
altars in the tyme of the Jubyle. 1556 Citron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 28 1 hys yere was the gretjubele at Po wiles. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 7 b, Clemente appoj-nteth the 
yere of Iubile, which Boniface the eight had ordained every 
hundreth yeare, to be nowe everye fiftithe yeare. 1635 
Pagitt Chr/stiauogr. m. (1636) 85 Leo the tenth., sent 
a Iubile with his pardons abroad. 1682 Lond.Gaz. No. 1702/2 
This week was published here a Bull for an Universal Jubily, 
Granted by the Pope. 1749 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 286 
Here .. we imagine that a jubilee La season of pageants, 
not of devotion. 1841 W. Spalding Italy It, Id. II. 146 
Bernardino da Polenta, lord of Ravenna.. in the jubilee ot 
1350, beset the roads with his men-at-arms, robbed the male 
pilgrims, and .. dishonoured many of the females. 1900 
Ca/ltol. Directory 184 The conditions of the Great and 
Universal Jubilee of the Holy Year 1900. 

3 . The fiftieth anniversary of an event; the cele- 
bration of the completion of fifty years of reign, of 
activity, or continuance in any business, occupation, 
rank or condition. Silver jubilee (after Silver 
IVcdding ), a name for the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary ; so Diamond Jubilee, ap- 
plied to the celebration of the sixtieth year of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 154 Our Sexicyn and oure 
ffermerer That han been trewe fi eres fifty yeer. They may 
now, god be thanked of his looue, Maken hir Iubilee ana 
walke allone. 1548 Latimer P toughers (Arb.) 26 Pam- 
perynge of their punches lyke a monke that maketh his 
Jubilie. 1809 [title) Address to the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland on the Jubilee. C1830 De Quincey 
Autoliog. Sk. iv. Wks. 1862^ XIV. 13 1 In Germany., a 
married couple, when celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage day, are said to keep their golden jubilee ; 
but on the twenty-fifth anniversary they have credit only 
for a silver jubilee. 1845 Graves Rom, Law in Encycl. 
Metrop. It. 753/1 In 1838, Huschke published . . an offering 
on the occasion of Hugo’s jubilee from the faculty of Jaw at 
Breslau. 1861 C. Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. V II. xxix. 526 
The 25th of October (1809] was celebrated throughout 
the Kingdom as ‘ The Jubilee ’—the fiftieth anniversary of 
the accession to the throne of George the Third. 1837 
IVhitakePs Almanack 551 A Henry III completed his year 
of Jubilee Oct. 27, 1266 ; his great grandson, Edward III, 
Jan. 24th, 1377; and George III, Oct. 24th, 1810. 1B87 

Tennyson (title) The Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 1887 
Q. Victoria in Suppt. to Loud. Gaz. 25 June, The enthu- 
siastic reception I met with, .on the occasion of my Jubilee, 
has touched me most deeply. 1890 Post Card 16 May, 
‘Penny Postage Jubilee— 1890. Guildhall, London 1897 
G. B. Smith Life Q. Victoria xii. (Rtldg.) 169 The Royal 
Jubilee of 1887, and the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, will recall 
the memorable events of a memorable period in British 
history. 1898 Daily Tel. 19 July, 'The Rev. Arthur Robins, 
rector of Holy Trinity, Windsor . . celebrates his * silver 
jubilee* in the Royal Borough to-day. Ibid. 20 July, The 
Sports Club are entertaining \V. G. Grace on the occasion 
01 his jubilee (50th birthday]. 

t b. A fiftieth year. Obs. rare- 1 . _ 

C1618 Fletcher Q . Connih lit. i, He is 50, man, in’s 
Jubile, I warrant. 

t c. A period of fifty years, half a century. Obs. 
1643 SlU T. Browne Relig. hied. 1. § 41 If there bee any 
truth in Astrology, I may outlive a Jubilee. 1645 Pagitt 
Hercsiogr. Ep. Ded., I have lived among you almost a 
Jubilee. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. i. § 12 Edward the 
third . . having reigned a jubilee, full fifty years. 1726 tr. 
Gregory’s Astron. I. 249 A Jubilee, of 49 or 50 Years; a 
Seculuin, or an Age, of 100 Years. 

4 . A season or occasion of joyful celebration or 
general rejoicing. 

X59* WaRncr Alb. Eng v. xxv. Then loue me, for beleeue 
me, so will proue a lubilie. 16x9 Past? nil's Palin. (1877) 
152 It was the day when every Kitchen reekes, And hungry 
bellies keep a Iubile. 1634 Heywood Maidenh. lost lit; 
Wks. 1874 IV. 127 Prepare we for this great solemnity. Of 
Hymeneal! Iubilies. a 1711 Ken Hymnar. Poet, Wks. 
1721 II- 99 In Heav’n they keep a Jubilee that day. 
When the good Shepherd brings a weeping Stray. 1804 
M. Cutler in Life, fmls. 4* Corr. (188S) II. i6r The 
Democrats are all engaged in the celebration of the Jubilee, 
on the possession of Louisiana. 1899 Daily Xcws 27 Oct. 

2/5 Witness said . . he was an old sailor, and had a ‘jubilee ’ 
once in three months. 

5 . Exultant joy, general or pubhd rejoicing. 


jubilation. 

In this and next sense often written jubile and in some 
cases pronounced after L. jubilum. _ 

5526 Pit ^r. Perf. (W. de W.) 2 66 b, ted'-th them with iovc 
and iubile vospckable. 1635. Shirley Corona/, u. The 
people's joy to know us reconcil’d, Is added to the jubile of 
the day. 1657 G. Starkey Ilclment's Vlad. 2 93 The Archcus 
..with the joy and jubile conceived upon us speedy help 
found., cheers up all Its parts. 1823 Scott ii. 

Was it for Peveril of the Peak, in the jubilee of his spiriis, 
to consider how his wife was to find beef and mutten to 
feast his neighbours? 1843 Prescott Mexico \ 1. \ iii. (1804) 


406 They only thought of their triumph, and abandoned 
themselves to jubilee. 1899 E. J. Chaim an Snake IVitch , 
Drama 2 Lives 29 Only the toad, on night like this.. Comes 
forth in fearless jubilee. 

b. Shouting; joyful shouting; sound of j'abriarion. 
1526 Pilgr: Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2 it b, God ascended .. 
m gieat iubylee & glory [Vulg. Ps. xlvi. 6 ascauiii Dens in 
jubi/o}. . 1607 Milton P. L . in. 348 Heav’n rung With 
Jubilee, and loud Hosanna’s fill’d Th‘ eternal Regions. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. v. xxi. All along the crowded way 
Was jubilee and loud huzza, i860 Pusey Min. Pro/h. 48: 
(Zeph. iii.) Singing or the unuttcred unutterable jubilee of 
the heart. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as jubilee-bonfire, -coin, 
- issue , - masquerade , -post-card, - precession , -tree, 
-trumpet, -type, -year, etc. (Oiteu with special 
reference to sense I, 2, or 3 ; in the last case esp, 
frequent in the last tivo decades of the igth c. ia 
reference to the two ‘ Jubilees * of the reign of 
Queen Victoria in 1887 and 1S97, the Jubilee of 
Penny Postage in 1890, the Swiss (25 years’) Jubilee 
of the PostalUnion in 1900, and other celebrations.) 

138a Wyclif Lez\ xxv. 28 The bigger shal haue that he 
bou3te, vnto the iubilee jeer. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in 
JVorse T . (1841) 92 Few [popes] had the happiness to fill 
their coffers with jubilee-coin. 1749 II. Walkjle Lett , 
(1846) II. 267 The next day was what was called ‘ a jubilee- 
masquerade in the Venetian manner ’ at Rnnchgh. 1858 
Doran Crt. Foots 50 The year 1480 was .. the very iubilee 
year of German fools. ^ 1887 Times 21 Dec. 9/1 The pleasant 
associations of the J u bilee year. 1891 Philat. Penny l ’os/age 
Jubilee 1x7 The Jubilee celebrations.. at the Guildhall, .on 
May x6, 17 and 19 (1 890). Ibid, x 18 The Jubilee Post Office 
was more patronised than any other part of the Jubilee 
exhibition. 1893 Sir W. Harcourt in Daily H civs 15 Mar. 
2/2 The designs for the new coins .. were better than the 
Jubilee issue. .. Eighteen millions of the new gold coins 
issued were . . of the Jubilee type. 1897 (title) Illustrated 
Programme of the Royal Jubilee Procession. 

Jirbilee, v. nonce wd. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . inlr. To celebrate a jubilee. 

xB8?Seo/. Leader 4 July 4 Why did Irishmen not Jubilee? 

2 . Iraus. To celebrate the jubilee of (a person). 

1887 Pall Mall G. 22 Jan. 3/1 Some officials who ‘ jubilced * 

their colleagues at a banquet. 

Jubilist (d^ri'bilist). [f. L. jubU-ttm shout, 
(later) joyful shout, or Eng. jubi/e, Jubilee + -isr.j 
+ 1 . One who jubilates, one who sings in praise 
or exultation. Obs. rare 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. Thcatr. Prcf. (1652) 12 x 
Of Hierarcbycall Jubylestes the gratulant gloryfycauou. 

2 . One who celebrates a jubilee, rare. 

1889 Harped* May. June xo3/x Her lecturer described 
the feeling the Jubilists entertained toward their sovereign 
as ‘ chivalrous 

Jubilize (dgg'bibiz), v. [f. as prcc. + -ize.] 
inlr. a. To jubilate, b. To celebrate a jubilee. 
Hence Ju’bilianig ppl. a. 

1649 Test. cone. I. Berne ii. 8 Jubeli/ing Tryumphant 
melodies of heart. 1650 Howell GiraJ/Vs Rev. Naples 1. 
(1664) 87 Let us jubilize for so high and signall a blessing. 
1652 Ashmole Thcat. Chens, Introd. 5 Then shall the People 
Jubilize In mutual! love. 1814 L. Hunt in llaydon's Corr. 

$ Tabled. (1876) I. 270 Come, then, as soon as you can, and 
let us jubilize with you. 

t Jubilo'se, <r. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. type *ju- 
bilos-us, f. jubil-nm : see Jubilate v., and - 03 E.J 
= Jubilant. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatiosse iti. xxxix. no Quikyn my spirit., 
to cleue to J?e in jubilosc excesses, 

Jubil-trumpet <= Jubilee-trumpet. 

17x4 tr. it Kemp is' Chr. Exert, jv, 234 Angels. .In Heav’n 
the JubiJ-Trumpct blow. 

Jubon, variant of Jupon - . 

Jucca, Juce, obs. forms of Yucca, Juice. 
f duck, sb. Obs. Forms : 6 iuk, 6-7 iouk, 7 
iucke. [Origin, form, and meaning uncertain.] 

? A joint of a bird’s wing. 

*575 Turbcrv. Fanlconrie 106 Giuc hir but a little mcate 
..that when she is therewith accustomed, you maye giue hir 
plumage and a Iuk [ed. x6n iucke] of a ioynt. Ibid. 2x7 
They giue them FparrowhawksJ ioukes [so 1611J of wings of 
small bitdes, & Ouailes, when they hauc feddc them, sharing 
them out with their teeth, and plucking away the longest 
feathers, and so giue it. 

Jnck, juke (d.p«, d.^r/k), 'J. Forms: 7 iouk, 
iuke, juke, S- juok. [Echoic : cf. Chuck o.l 
But perh. orip. a_ transferred tense of Joint vl, due to the 
accidental similarity jo this of the sound uttered Ly the 
partridge when jouking, jugging, or settling down for the 
night. QuoLs. 1621, 1669, might refer to this act, rather 
than the call. Cf- also Jug vPJ 
inlr. To make a sound or call imitated by this 
word, as a partridge. Hence Jircki ng vbL sb. 

x6xi Cotgr., Cabab , the chucking, churi mg, or iouhing of 
a Partridge. 16m Markham Prev. Hunger (it 55) 241 The 
place where you heard them iuke. 1669 Woaurca Syst. 
Agric. (x68x) 252 Imitating their Note* at their Juktng- 
time, which is usually in the Morning and in the Evening. 

1725 Draully Fane. Diet. s.v. Spread Net, You will 
know if there be any of the Birds by their Calling and 
Jutting. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur . Sports $2619 They 
[partridges] have several callv .. One very important t:, f* 
and to the practiced sportsman readily tecognbed, i> tlcir 
jucking, when they settle down together fm the night. 

‘fi Used in sense of JtfG vA ; cl. also JoVK vri 
1828 sporting Mag. XXII. 450 Bushing the fields where 
they arc likely to jack or deep. ^ 

Juclc, variant of JoUK vi- 
+ Jucu'nd, c. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. j Tumid- us 
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(in late L, jocundtts Jocund), f. juvdre to aid, help, 
delight, please: cf. also OF. fticond, -cund, beside 
j'oeottde .] A by- form of Jocund. 

1596 DalrYufle tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. vn. 2 In aduersitie 
faithfull, in prosperitle jucund and joyful). 17 2 * Bailey, 
Jocund, jocund, merry, pleasant. 

Jucnndity (d3«lurndlti). ? Obs. [ad. L. jti- 
cunditas, i.jucimdus : see prec. Cf. also obs. F. 
jucundiif beside jocondiU . In Eng. jucnndity 
appears as an effort to restore the original L. form ; 
it is used not only in the subjective senses of Jo- 
cundity, but in the objective sense of L. jucunditas 
(sense 1 below).] 

1 . The quality of being pleasant to the senses or 
feelings; pleasantness, enjoyableness. With pi., 
an enjoyable or amusing circumstance. 

x5zo Venner Via Recta iv. 74 That the jocundity of it 
[food] entice them not to a perilous and nauseatiue fulnesse. 
164s Sm T. Browne Pseud. Fp. vii. xvi, 372 The new un- 
usuall or unexpected jucundities, which present themselves 
to any man in his life. 

2 . Pleasure, delight, happiness : = Jocundity 2. 

1336 P timer Hen. VIII 148 Icsu, the most highest be- 

nignitie, Of alt hearts the great iucunditie. r82aT.TAYt.0H 
tr. A pn/eius, Philos. Plato 11. 265 The wise man., is the 
only man who always enjoys jucnndity and security. 

3. Enjoyment, merriment, glee: = Jocundity i. 

1360 Holland Crt. Venus i. 5x0 To spend their time in 

sum Iucunditie. a 2678 Woodhead Holy Living (x63S- 64 
Health only is the true cause of eating. .yet there accom- 
panies It.. a perilous jocundity, and goust, which mostwhat 
endeavours also to step before it. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. 
(1793) 2S His. modesty would attempt some jucundity from 
the Lnsus Friapt, 

Jud, judcL (djud). local. [Origin unknown : 
cf. J.u>.j 

X. Coal-mining, (north.) * A block of coal about 
four yards square kirved and nicked ready for 
breaking down ’ (Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining , ; 
also, a portion of a ‘ pillar ’ still unremoved. 

1844 Fakaday in Bence Jones Life [1870) II. 181 Near 
Williamson jtidd were in some danger from a fall that fell 
in the midst of us. 1884 Imp. <y Mach. Rev. 1 Dec. 6726/2 
A jud of this strong coni, weighing about seven tons was 
brought down . . in good condition. 1885 Knvcastlc Daily 
Chron. May, Killed in the Low Main seam, Alexandria 
Pit, . . whilst ‘drawing a jud *. 

2 . (Somerset.) = Jad. (Cresley.) 
JudffiOpliobe (dypiUroioub), [f. Gr. TouSafor, 
'L.Jiidxtts Jew + Gr. -<f>o 0 os fearing.] One who 
lias a dread or strong dislike of the Jews. So 
Jitltaopho-bia, dread of Jews. 

1882 H. Adler in Eclectic Mag-. XXXV. 116 Recent 
Phases of Judaeophobia. Ibid. 205 The most rabid Judaeo- 
phobe. 

Judaic (d3«dt 7 ik), a. [ad. L. Judaic -us, a. 
Gr. TouSaitfos Jewish, f. TovBaf-os Jew.] Of or 
pertaining to the Jews, Jewish; of a Jewish char- 
acter, or characterise of the Jews. 

x6ix H. Broughton Require A greem. 17 For you lewes 
I wil cite ludaique matters. 2684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit . 
Bible xix. iqo. He was not inspired with a Prophetic but 
a Judaic Spirit. i83a Farrar Early Chr. I. 93 The same 
stern, Judaic character .. marks every page of the Epistle 
of St. James. 

Judaical (d^/zd/ikal), a. Also 5 Xudaicall, 
6 Xawdaioal. [f. as prec. + -al : see -ical. (For- 
merly much commoner than Judaic, now some- 
what rare.)] = prec. 

c 1470 Harding Citron, xcv. heading. ; Easter.. was cele- 
brated accordyng to the Judeicall Custoine. 1546 Supflie. 
Poore Contm, (E.E.T. S.» 90 This more then lewdaieal 
superstition, a 1602 W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619' 284 In 
the ludaicall law. a 1760 Uiccaliqun No ' es Galatians 
(1772) X15 The Judahal faw, as given by Moses. 1875 
Rogers Ong. Bible vi, (ed. 3) 220 /The Gentiles were not to 
be trammelled with- Judaical restrictions. 

Juda*ically, adv. [f. prec. + -LY -.] In a 
Judaical manner; in Jewish fashion. 

X S8 2 N. T. (Rhem.) Gal. ii. 14 If thou • . livest Gentile- 
like and not Iudaically. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. 8 Who 
. .Excommunicated . .all the Asian Churches for celebrating 
their Easier j ud -dually. a 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. (1715) m. 

* 77 Var£ as said, it was not to be understood Literally; (in 
the Original it is Judaicallyt. 

J udarico-, combining adverbial form of J udaic, 
as in Judatco* Christian t Christian modified by 
Jewish, Jewish Christian. 

i83o M. Pattison Milton xiii. 177 The whole scheme of 
J ndaico-Chmtian anthropology. 

Judaism (dj/i-dciiz’m). [ad. L. judahm-us 
(TertulL), a. Or. fou8o«<r/ius (2 Macc. ii. 21): see 
-ism. Cf. F .Judaisms (16th c. in Littre).] 

1 . The profession or practice of the Jewish re- 
ligion; the religious system or polity of the Jews. 

1494 Fauyan Citron . vu. 334 He anon renouncyd his 
Iudaisme or Moysen lawe, and was cristenyd, and Ivued 
after as a cristen man. 26x2 Bible 3 Macc. ii. 21 Those 
that behaued themsclues manfully to their honour for 
Iudaisme. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 150 They being 
baptLed, revolted to their former Iudaisme. 2725 Lornt, 
Giiz. Na 6437/1 Five [were found guilty] for Judaism. 1877 
J. E. Carpenter tr. Tide's Hist. Rdig. 93 Judaism and 
Christianity had given currency to the doctrines of one God. 

2 . The act of Judaizing; adoption of Jewish 
practices on the part of Christians ; a practice or 
style of thought like that of the Jews. 


2641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. in. Wks. (1851) 168 As if the touch 
of a lay Christian . . could profane dead judaLms. 1641 1 . H. 
Petit. agst. Pockliugton at The Lords day may be so 
termed [sabbath] without any danger of Judaisme. a 1831 
A. Knox Kent. (1844) I. 97 What I have already called the 
J udaism of his distinct party. 1833 J . H. N i.wman A riaus 
i. », His ceremonial Judaism was so notorious that one author 
even affirms that he observed the rite of circumcision. 

3 . Hist. As a rendering of med.L . Jttdaismus ** 
JEWRY 2 ; applied also in official documents to the 
revenue derived by the Crown from the Jews, and to 
the treasuiy which received the money. 

[1251 Close Roll. 35 Hen. Ilf m.n Mandat u m est Edivardo 
de Westm. quod Judaismuin regis aputl We-stm. et magnum 
cellarium vinorum regis lambruscari..faciat. [Cf. Walpole 
V ert tie’s A need. Paint. (17S2) 1. 17 note, This Judaism^ or 
Jewry, was probably an exchequer or treasury. .for receiving 
the sums levied on the Jews.] 1290 Rolls Parl/.l. 49A 
Quandein portioncm de Judaismo suo sibi faciat assignari.] 
i86x Mavhew Land. Labour 11. 216 The Jews had a bo 
their Icwerie, or Judaisme, not for a * corporation ’ merely, 
but also for the requirements of their faith and worship, and 
for their living together. 1884 S. Dowell ’Paxes Eng. 1. iv. 
vi. 90 The levennc of the Judaism, as it was termed, was 
managed by a separate branch of the exchequer, termed the 
exchequer of the Jews. 

Judaist (d3i7'i!f|ist). [f, prec. : see -ist : cf. 
Judaize.] One who follows or favours Jewish 
practice or ritual; a Jwlaizer ; esp. in Eccl. Mist. 
used of Jewish Christians of the apostolic age. 

1846 in Worcester citing Eclectic Rev. xS66 Contcmp . 
Rev. I. 482 All the original apostles were Judaists. x88a 
Farrar Early Chr. I. 92 Christians who wished to stand 
aloof alike fiom PaulinLts and Judaists. 

So Judai’otic a., of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of, Judaists. 

3833 J. H. Newman A riaus 1. i. 1x876) *4 There was 
nothing Judaistic tn this conduct. 1880 Academy 10 Jan. 
19/2 It is clear that the Judaistic parly claimed to be 
thought loyal adherents of Janies. 

Judaization [f. next + 

-ATION.] The action of judaizing; a becoming or 
making Jewish in character. 

28x4 Southey Poet. Ep. to A. Cunningham, Poor Smouch 
endured a worse judaization Under another hand. 1873 
Spectator $ Oct. 1258 How could anything be feared in the 
direction of the Judatsation of the State fiotu the Jews? 
Judaize ((ljr/ - d^,3iz;, v. [ad. late L. judaisdre 
(Vulg.), a. Gr. iouSai^uo (Galat. ii. 14) : see -IZK.] 

1 . tttlr. To play the Jew ; to follow Jewish cus- 
toms or religious rites ; to follow Jewish practice. 

158a N. T. (Rhem.) Gal. ii. r4 How doest thou compel the 
GentiN to ludaize? 1593 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. nr. 
Colonies 378 Where Prester lohn (though part he ludaize) 
Doth in some sort devoutly Christianize. 162s Bacon Ess., 
Usury (Arb.) 54 1 That Vsurcrs should haue Orauge-tawney 
Bonnets^ because they doe ludaize. 1752 J. Macsrakuan 
America Dissected (1753) x8 Sabbatarian Baptists .. in a 
Sort, judaize in their. . Manner of keeping the Sabbath. 1782 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. vm. 2831-3 E. Burton Eccl. 
Hist , xvL (1845) 356 It is probable that the church at Jeru- 
salem contained some persons, who in some points Judaized. 

2 . trails. To make Jewish; to imbue with Jewish 
doctrines or principles. 

1633 All ETON Hirelings Wks. (1851) 335 Error., in many 
other Points of Religion had miserably judaiz’d the Church. 
1876 Lowell Among tuy liks. Ser. 11. 273 The English trans- 
lation of the Bible had to a very great degree Judaized, not 
the English mind, but the Puritan temper. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1SS3) 86 Judaism was more Hellenised by the 
contact than Hellenism was Judaised. 

Hence Ju'daized^/)/. a., -ing vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 
1626 Jackson Creed wa. xviiL § 4 The Lutheran, .charges 
that translation .. with Judaizing. 1641 Milton Reform. 

I. Wks. (1851) 30 The Apostat Aquila, the Heretical TJieodo- 
tioiij the J udaiz’d Syinmnchus. 2704 Nelson Pest. <y Easts 
xxvfi. (1739) 347 He confirmed the Judaizing Christians in 
their errors.^ 2884 Athenxum 19 July 73/2 Not au opponent 
..of Judaizing Christians like St. Barnabas. 

Judaizer (d^w'd^pizaj). [f. prec. + -rn 1.] 
One who judaizes; one who adheres to, or insists 
on adherence to, Jewish practice or ritual. 

1632 R. Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 155 They call do it as Chris- 
tians, not as ludaizers. 2709 Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 210 
St. Peter’s behaviour among the Judaizers at Antioch. 1853 

J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. iv. 201 Accoiding to 
the Judaizers, their nation . . was ever to be dominant. 

Judas (d.yrdas). Also 6 -ace. [a. L. Judas , 
a. Gr. *Inu 5 ar, ad. Heb. min' y huddh Judah, 
name of one of the sons of Jacob, whence a com- 
mon name among the later Jews, e.g. of Judas 
Maccabceus, and two of the disciples of Christ, of 
whom one is in Eng. commonly called (St.) Jude, 
Judas being retained for Judas Iscariot. Cf. F. 
Judas, with transferred uses as in Eng.] 

1 . The name of the disciple who betrayed Jesus 
Christ; hence allusively (cf. Iscariot): One who 
treacherously betrays under the semblance of 
friendship ; a traitor or betrayer of the worst kind. 

c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon ix. 209, 1.. shall be ther- 
fore taken all my lyffe as a ludas [for betraying the sous of 
AymonJ. 1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1545) 250 Inwardly 
very Iudasses. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, in. ii. 232 Three 
iuUasses, each one thrice worse then ludas 2643 Prynnk 
Son. Power Pari. App. 2x6 Such unnaturaU monsters, such 
trayterous Judasses, such execrable infamous Apostates as 
these. 1898 J. Arch Story oj Life xvi. 385 Those who 
ware no better than Juda>es. 

2 . (More fully Judas of the Paschal ) : see quot. 
1S77. Now Hist. 


[2402-3 Mem. Rippn (Surtees) III. 213 Et in j Judas de 
novo facto ad servieudum in.choro per iij dies . . 31. w 1 
2453 Ace. in Sharp Cov. M)st. (1825) 290. uij newe torches 
& iiij judasses. 2476 Ibid. 189 A new bolle to the Judas ti J 
1522 Churchw. A cc. St. Mary at Hill (Nichols 1797) J07 * 
Mem. that the judas of the pascal \fri tiled pasta!], i,e, the 
tymhve that the wax of the pascal [pr. pastel) is driuen 
upon weigh eth 7 lb. 2520 Churchw. Ace. St. Giles, leading 
10 For makyng a Judas for the Pascals x' 1 . 1566 in Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Punt. (1866) 77 Item allies raxes iudaces uith 
suene trifeiinge tromperey— made awaie wee knowe not 
howe. 1877 Acc. Ld. II. Trcas. Scot. I. Gloss. 421 The 
paschal candlestick in churches which was usually of bra-s. 
liad seven branches, from the seventh or middle one of 
which a tall thick piece of wood, painted like a candle, and 
called the Judas of the Paschal, rose nearly to the roof, and 
on the top of this was placed at Eastertide the paschal 
candle of wax. 

3 . A small lattice or aperture in a door (in some 
old houses, or in prison cells), through which 
a person can look without being noticed from 
the other side; a peep-hole. 

1865 fhce Judas-hole jn 4]. 2883 Century Mag. Nov. 74/2 
A thick oaken door with n judas. s889 Ibid. Feb. 523/2 
This contrivance.. known to the. .prisoners as the ‘Judas', 
enables the guard to look into the cell at any time nithoet 
attracting the attention of the occupant. Ibid. 527/2 The 
..guard peeped through the ‘Judas 'and discovered what 
the prisoner was doing. 

4 . at t rib. and Comb. a. Like Judas Iscariot or 
his character or conduct, traitorous, as Judas 
attack, Jew, kiss , l rick, etc. b. Special Combs. : 
Judas-blossom, the blossom of the Judas-thee 
( q.v.); f Judas candlestick (see 2); Judas- 
colour, Judas-coloured a, (of the hair or beard) 
red (from the mediaeval belief that Judas Iscariot 
had red hair and beard); f Judas cup, an orna- 
mental cup listed in medimval times on Maundy 
Thursday; Judas-hole, Judas- trap = sense 3; 
Judas-like a. and adv . , like Judas, treacherous, 
treacherously. 

il. c 1590 Robin Conscience 234 in Had. E. P. P. III. 235 
That yov haue giueii him many a Jvdas kk«e. 1655 H. 
Vaughan Silex Sc ini., Rules % Lessons 45 Who seb Reli- 
gion, is a Judas Jew. 1875 Dental Cosmos (U. S.) XVII. 
533 The convention .. had outlived all the judas attacks 
which had been made upon it. 

to. 2566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 118 Item 
one sepulcre and one ‘'judas candlestick— sold % 

Kvd Sp. frag, in Hazl. Dodslcy V . 121 And let their beards 
be of *Judas his own colour.] 1695 Moitecx St. Ohms 
Morocco 124 Observations on the Judas-colour of his Beard 
and Hair. 1673 Drydes Ambtyua t. i, There’s treachery 
in that “Judas-coloured beaid. 2870 Dow den Southey w. 
97 An ugly specimen of the streaked-carioty or Judas- 
colon* cd kind. 1593 Anc. Mon. Durham (Surtees) 68 A 
goodly great Mazer, called “Judas cup., used but on 
Maunday Thursday at night in the Prater House. sS&S 
Daily Tel. 9 Nov. 6/6 The man , . you may see through 
the “Judas-hole when you make a round of the Model 
Prison with the visiting magistrates. £-2675 Roxb..hall. 
(1891) VII. 353 He gave me a “Judas-like kUs. *677 Hon- 
neck Gt. Law Consid. vi. (1704) 3x8 Shall I, (Judavhke.; 
kiss thee and betray thee ? 2886 lllustr. Loud. News 4 Dec. 
578/3 'The small “Judas-trap in a window. 

Hence ( noncc-wds .) Juda'sian a., of tlie character 
of Judas ; Ju-dasite, a follower of Judas (oppro- 
brious I y used for ‘Jesuit’). 

2605 WiLLur Hexapla Gen. 184 Some rebellious and 
traiterous popish preists and Judasites. 3877 Ruskis rors 
Clav. VII. 326 Leam what these mean, Judastan Dives, it 
it may be. 7 ., 

+ Ju-dasly, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -tv 1 .] Like 
or characteristic of Judas ; traitorous. 

a 2626 Bp. An dr lwes Serm. (2642) 8 Shall any of them .. 
ever have to do with any devilish or Judasly fact. ^ 0 

t Jirdasly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. 4- -bv --J 
In the manner of Judas ; with abominable treachery 
or betrayal ; traitorously. 

1508 Fisher 7 Pcnit. Ps. exxx. Wks. (1876)203 To thentelit 
he my gilt ludasly flee from the face of our lorde god- x °59 
Gauden Tears Ch. iv. xvii. tjig It must needs bebarbarousij 
covetous and Jitdasly sacrihgious. . . •: 

Ju*daS-tree. [From a popular notion that 
Judas hanged himself on a tree of this kind. So 
Ger. Judasbatun ; F. arb re de Judlei] 

1 . The common name of Cercis Siliquaslrwu , a 
leguminous tree of Southern Europe and p#rl s 
of Asia, with abundant purple flowers winch 
appear in spring before the leaves. TIence extended 
to other trees of the same genus. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. n. iv. § 7. 11S Bearing c **S a, l 
purple blossoms, and a thin Pod. 3. Judas tree. 2700 J* 
Li e Itt trod. Bot. App. 316 Judas-tree, Cercis. a 
Beaufort Egypt. Scpul. I. viL 1^6 'The Judas-tree, wan > 
tall spikes of bright and lovely lilac flowers on the Itane 
branches. 2884 Miller Plant-n., Judas-tree, ^ crct .i jjr " 
quasi rum. — , American, Cercis canadensis. » ' 

nian, Cercis occidentalis. 2886 Academy 20 Get. w-i 
Threading our way.. through lanes gay with the blo^>o 
of the judas-tree. \ . 

2 . A local name for the Elder (Sambiictts mfi'dh 
see under Jew’s ear. (Britten & Holl. PlauJ-11.) 

Judcock (d^’dkpk). Also 7 iude-, 
iug-, 9 jedcock. [app. for judge-cock froin 1 ^ 
black crown compared to the judges black cap.J 
A name for the Jack Snipe. .. , 

1632 Haworth Ilouseh. Bks. (Surtees) 168-9 Sj 
iude-cocks . . 6 iuge-cocks. . Iugcocks. 2678 Ray H it/rfe s 
O rnith. 291 The Gid or Jack-Snipe or J udcock, 2839 Sf 
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house Axholmc 65 There were, .judcocks, snipes, ruffs, and 
godwits, 1885 Swainson Prov. Nantes Pints 193 Jack Snipe 
. .Also called Jedcock, Jid, or Judcock. 

Judd : see Jud. 

tJudeish., Judish., a. Obs. Forms: a. 1-2 
Iudeiac. 0 . 3 Iudays 39 . 7. 2-3 ( Orm .) Iu- 
dissken. [These are more or less distinct forma- 
tions. The OE. adj. was fudfisc (f. hicUa Judea, 
fit Has Jews) = OHG. htdeisc ; hence early ME. 
ludeisc, and prob. Iudaysse (in which I prob. 
meant J ). Ormin had (beside htdewisshe ) the 
distinct form Ittdissk (always fudisskenn , inflected 
form, ? gen. pi.), with which cf. OHG. judisk , 
MHG.yWw/;, Ger. jiidisckf\ « Jewish. 

a. cxooo Ags. Gasp. John xviii. 35 Cwyst pu, com »c 
iudeisc? c 1000 Gosf. Nicod. xi. (Th watte) 5 Da stod h ar to- 
foran pam deman an Iudeisc wer. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 89 
pa seiden pa iudeiscen men. 

c 1275 I Pam. Samaria 54 in O. E. A fisc. 85 Heo tvyten 
myd iwisse pat hele is icume to monne of folke iudaysse. 

y. c 1200 Ormin 263 Godess folic, Iudisskenn folic, patt 
Godess la^hess heldenn. Ibid. 11-21 King off Iudisskenn 
pede. Ibid. 8751 Inntill Iudisskenn follke>.s land. 

JJudew, Judeow. Obs . rare. [ = OHG. 
judeo (beside judo), OS. jtideo, giudeo , judeo, ad. 
L. Jiideu-s (Judieu-s). Ormin regularly has -cw, 
-eow, repr. L. -eus, -xus in proper names : cf. 
Andrew, Bartholomew, Hebrew, Jew, Matthew ; 
Y.dieu, Htfbreu, OF. Jiteit; also Goth, judaiiudsk 
Jewish.] =5 Jew. 

c 1200 Ormin 2245 5a purrh Iacob, 3a purh Iudeow, Affterr 
castlike lare. Ibid. 13628, & ludew tacnepp uss patt mann, 
patt witt tu wel to sope. 

Hence f Jtrdewish (Orm. -issho), a. Jewish. 
c 1203 Ormin 1324 pe ludewisshe follkess boc. Ibid. 1674 
Amang pe ludewisshe folic. 

Judge (djods), sb. Forms: 4-6 iuge, 4-5 
iugge, (4 iug, 5 iewga, ioge), 6-7 iudge, (7-8 
judg), 7- judge. [ME. a. OF. jugs = Vt.jutgc ; 
cf. Sp .juez, It. judice L. judicial {nom. judex), 
f. jus right, la\v + ‘dic-us speaking, speaker. 

The F. and Pr. forms do not phonetically represent L. 
judicem, of which the F. repr. would be juze (cf. otize, 
douze , treize ) ; they are usually referred to a by-form 
/((die- ns, -urn ; though some explain them as conformed to 
the vb . jttger :—jfidiciivc.\ 

1 . A pnblic officer appointed to administer the 
law ; one who has authority to hear and try causes 
in a court of justice. 

As a generic or descriptive term, judge is applicable to 
any person occupying such an off dal portion, but by usage, 
it has, in the United Kingdom, become much restricted as 
a particular designation. Collectively, the members of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature are ‘ His Majesty’s Judges ’ ; 
so we say ‘the Judges of the Supreme Court ’, ‘Common 
Law Judges’, Chancery Judges ‘Equity Judges ‘Judges 
of Assize or of the Circuit Courts * ; but individually these 
are mostly styled (Lord, or Mr.' Justice (q.v.). _ In Scotland, 
the Judges of the Court of Session and High Court of 
Justiciary are individually styled Lord. Certain judges 
have other special designations, as ‘President’, ‘Recorder \ 
etc. Hut the name is regularly given in England to the 
presiding officer of a County Court, who is officially styled 
‘His Honour Judge A \ The persons presiding judi- 

cially in inferior courts are usually called * justices’ or 
4 magistrates ’. In the United States ‘Judge’ is more 
widely applied to the presiding officer of any judicial court 
below the Supreme Court, in which the official name is 
‘Justice’ {see b belowj; ‘Judge’ is also more used as a 
designation in some British colonics or dependencies. His- 
torically, the name cleaves to certain noted persons as 
‘Judge Gascoigne ’* ‘Judge Jeffreys 

• 1303 R. Brunnk Haudl. Syutte 5639 Before pe luge was 
he broglue, X362 La.vgl. Pi. A. vm. 171 Je Meires and 
3e Maister luges, .for wy>e men ben holden. _ 1382 WvcuF 
Luke xviii. 2 Sum iuge was in sum citee, which dieddc not 
God, nether schamede of men. _ ?/* 1400 Marie Arth. 662 
Bathe jureez, and juggez, and justicez of landes. <1x450 
Cov. Myst . xxv. (Sliaks. Soc.) 246 They am tempera! jewgys. 
1530 Palsoh. 235 'i Judge of a town c,eseheuin. 1596 Shaks. 
Mcrc/t. P. tv. i. 224 A Daniel come to iudgement, yea a 
Daniel. O wise young ludze, how do I honour thee. i6x» 
Bacon- Ess., Judicature (Arb.) 450 Ivdges ought to remem- 
ber, that their office is /us dice re, and not Jus dare] to 
interprets law, and not to make law, or giue Law. *823 
Mrs. Markham [Eliz. Penrose] Hist. Eng;. {1872) 365 The 
cruellies perpetrated in the king’s name by Judge Jeffreys 
and Colonel Kirk in the West of England have left a stain 
on their memories, 1844 Ld. Brough \m Brit. Const . xvit. 
(1S02) 273 The analogy of the Common Law Bench has been 
followed in the case of all the other Equity Judges. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Pug. viii. (1871) I. 518 Not a single Judge 
had ventured to declare that the Declaration of Indulgence 
was legal. 1855 Ibid. xxi. II. 566 The chiefs of the three 
Courts of Common Law and several other Judges were on 
the bench. 1856 Reads Never too late Hi, It was re- 
galed to me . . says he, as grave as a Judge. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. 11. vi. 93 The judicial visitations, the judges 
circuits’, which still form so marked^ a feature in cur legal 
system. 1885 Miss Yonge Eng. Hist. Rcmiiug-bk. tit. 142 
One story says that one of the Prince’s friends was carried 
before Judge Gascoigne. 

b. With qualification, as circuit -judge, a judge 
of a circuit court ; spec, in U. S. the judge ap- 
pointed to preside alone, or with the district j., 
or a justice of the Supreme Court, over oneof the 
nine circuits into which the country is divided ; 
city (or municipal), county , district judge , local 
magistrates in U. S. ; judge ordinary , spec, the 
judge of the Court of Probate and Divorce, pre- 


vious to 1875; judge-advocate , judge- arbitral, 
judge in eyre , puisne judge, etc. : see Advocate, 
etc. 

1469 Sc. Acts Jus. Ill (1597) § 26 Schireffes and viher 
Iudges Ordinar, quhilkis will not execute their office, and 
minister Iustice to the puir people. 1536 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I. 29 He was chosin ane juge-arbitrall 10 dis- 
cus certane Jlie debates falling amang Ins freindis of 
Ireland. 1748 J. Lino Lett. Navy (1757) II. 81 The wit- 
nesses . . give their evidence to the judge advocate. 1748 
Earthquake Peru i. 62 With the Assistance of a Judge- 
Conservator. 1752 J. Louth ian Form of Process (ed. 2) 63 
The Prisoner may apply to any of the Lords of Justiciary, 
or Judge-competent. 1815 Wellington Let. to Earl 
Bathurst 2 June in Gurw. Desp. XII. 439 , 1 find it scarcely 
possible 10 get on without some legal person in the situation 
of Judge Advocate. 1862 Latham Channel I si. m. xv. 
(ed. 2)356 The absolute cessation of the Judges-in-Eyre of 
Normandy visiting the island. 3863 H. Cox Jus tit. n. ,\i. 
57a The Judge Ordinary of the Court of Probate is consti- 
tuted Judge Ordinary of the Divorce Court. 1875 Stuijbs 
Const. Hist. III. xtx. 351 The pope had. .appointed judges- 
delegate to hear the parties in England. 1889 Bryce 
A mer. Commit 1 , (ed. 2) xxii. 1 . 227 The Circuit court may 
be held either by the Circuit J udge alone, or by the Supreme 
court Circuit justice alone, or by both together, or by either 
sitting alone with the District judge. _ / bid. 1 . 597 The city 
judges are . . in most of the larger cities_ . . elected by the 
citizens... There are usually several superior judges. .and a 
larger number of police judges or justices. 

2 . Used of God or Christ, as supreme arbiter, 
pronouncing sentence on men and moral beings. 
Cf. Judgement 4. 

a 1340 Hamfole Ps alter vii. 12 God rightwis iuge stal worth 
and suffrand. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. [Lauren tiu^) 
662 pat pai come to pe lug in hy. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.' 
xiii. 56 Before Godd pe souerayne Iugge. 1548-9 [Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer f Te Dcuw, We belcue that thou shalt 
come to be our iudge. x6ix Bixile Gen. xviii. 25 Shall not 
the Iudge of all the earth doe right ? rr 1769 Riccaltoun 
Notes Galatians (1772) 46 God the creator, Sovereign and 
judge. x8xx Heber Hymn * Lord 0 / mercy <y of might ’ v, 
Soon to come to earth again. Judge of angels and of men. 
1880 PusEY Min. Proph. 119 ijoel ii. 12) The strict Judge 
cannot be overcome, for He ls omnipotent. 

3 . Hebrew Hist. An officer (usually a leader in 
war) invested with temporary authority in ancient 
Israel in the period between Joshua and the kings, 
b. pi. (in full, the Book of Judges) : the seventh 
book of the Old Testament, containing the history 
of this period. [After L. judex as transl. Heb. 
tcsc shdphet. The Book of Judges represents Liber 
Judicum, Hebraic e Sophetun (i. e. Shdph'tim) of 
the Vulgate.] 

1382 Wvclif Judg. ii. x6 The Lord areridc iugis, that 
sbulden delyuer hem fro the hoondis of wasters. — Ruth 
i. 1 In the days of oon iuge, whanne the iugis weren before 
in power, c 1460 Fortkscue Abs. 4- Lint. Mott. j. 1 The 
childeryn of Israeli .. were ruled bi hym (God] vndir Juges 
regaliier et politics. 1579 Fulke Ref. RasteC 756 In the 
fudges, Manoah saide to the Angcil..wee may offer to thee 
a kidde. 1602 Shaks. Ilam. 11. ii. 422 O Iephta Iudge of 
Israel, what a Treasure had’st thou ? Mod. The Song of 
Deborah and Barak is £iven in the fifth chapter of Judges. 

4 . A person appointed to decide in any contest, 
competition, or dispute ; an arbiter, umpire. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1779, I wol be trewc luge and ] 
no partie. a 1548 Hall Chrou., Hen. Ilf 12 That he 
woulde. .be the discoverer and indifferente iudge. .of their 1 
couragious actes. 1697 Dkvden Virg, Past. v. 136 The , 
same that sung Nemra's conqu’ring Eyes ; And, had the i 
Judge been ju>t, had won the Prize. 1728 PorF. Dune. 11. ] 
376 To him sve grant our amplest pow’rs to sit Judge of all 
present, past, and futuie wit. 188a J. Parker A/ost. Life \ 
1 . 140 No blind man will be appointed as a judge of pictures | 
in the Academy. Mod. He was one of the judges at a I 
flower-show. # _ J 

5 . One who or that which judges of, determines, 
or decides anything in question. Often in phr. 
to be judge — to judge, determine, form an opinion, 
give a decision. 

c 1470 Henry ll'allace vnr. 54 Now God be juge, therycht 
he kennys best. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 104 The 
swete balle of the eye, whiche is the veraye receptacle 
interyor of lyght visible, and luge of the colours by reflection 
obgectyf. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv, 36 Ob Heauen 
be iudge how I loue Valenline. 3596 — Mercji. P. jj. v. 1 
Well, thou >halt sec: thy eyes shall be thy iudge. 1642 
Fuller Holy 4- Pnf. St. lit. vi. 165 The received custome 
in the place where we live is the most competent judge 
of decency. 17x1 Shaftesu. Charac. (1737) I. 322 If Fancy 
be left judg of anything, she mu^t be judg of all. 1858 
Carlyle Frcdk. (if. II. ix. ii. 403 Approvable as a practical 
officer and soldier by the strictest judge then living. 

f b. traitsf. A criterion. Obs. rare. 
x&6z Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § 8 How could such 
a coppy be the Judge of all others, which could not be read 
or understood by those who appealed to it? j 

0 . A person qualihed to form or pronounce an j 
opinion ; one capable of judging or estimating. _ , 

1560 Daus tr. SUidnnes Comm. 3 That the understanding 
of all Scripture must be fetched at his hande, as of a moo^ie ? 
certen iudge. 1653 Walton Angler To Rdr. 2, I here dis- j 
allow thee to be a competent judge. 1713 Steele Englishm. j 
No. 46. 302, I think my self a pretty good Judg of Mens 
Mien and Air. 1796 R. Bage Henniprong xxv, I am no 
judge of the very hand>ome in men. 3836-9 Dickens Sk. 
Boz, Parlour Orator, You, gentlemen, arc the be-,t judges 
on that point. xSgt E. Peacock A'. BrcnJou I. 308 \ ou arc 
certainly not a good judge of character. 

1 7 . Applied to the rook or castle in chess. Obs. 
rare. 

Judge is here Fiuherbert’s rendering o f juitiiiari us, the 


name applied to the rook In the 13-1 4th c. Latin treatise 
Moralitas de Scaccario secundum Innocent turn tertium 
papain, which is the source of Fitzherbcrt's chess-lore. 

* 5*3 I’lTZHERB. Hush. Prol., The boke of the moialytes 
of the cheese . . dcuyded in vi. degrees, that is to save, the 
kynge, the quenc, the byshops, the kntghtes, the fudges, 
and the yoinenne. 

8. Angling. Name for a kind of artificial fly. 
1867 F. Francis Angling xl (1SS0) 430 The Judge. .A very 

tasty fly. 

9 . A fining. 1 A staff used for gauging the depth 
of the holing* (Gresley Gloss. 1SS3). 

*875 J. H. Collins Metal Mining Gloss , Judge, a staff 
used for underground measurements. 3883 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Judge, a measuring-*>iick to measure coal-work under 
ground. 

10 . Comb., as judge-like adj. and adv. ; judge - 
made a. (of law), constituted by judicial decisions ; 
f judge-man, a judge. 

1838 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxv, I heard the “Judge-carle say 
it with my atn ears. 1670 Hayden 1st Pt. Cong. Gianada 
1. 1. Wks. 1883 IV. 35 “Judge-like thou sit’st, to praise, or to 
arraign. 183* Austin Jurispr. (1873) II. xxix. 549 The 
term * *Judge-made law* would seem to denote law made by 
subject judges, as opposed to law made by the sovereign 
Legislature. 1863 H. Cox Instil, ir. iii. 32S With respect to 
all judicial or judge-made law. a X400-50 Alexander 3402 
pe lust is & pe gcntils & *Iugemen of iawe. c 1440 York 
Myst. xxix. x Full arcly the juggcmcn^demcd hym to d)c. 
3672 Wycherley Love in a Ipood 11. t. Your chamber- wit, 
or scribble - m U, and last of all your *j udge- wit, or critic 

Judge (d^^da;), v. Forms: 3-5 iugge, 3-6 
(5 iewge, 6 gugo), 6-7 iudge, (y-S judg), 
7“ judge. [ME. a. OF. jugier, AF. jttger =* Pr. 
jttljar, jutgar, Sp.juzgar, It. giudicare :-L.judi- 
edre, f. judex, judicem Jldge.J 
I. Transitive senses. 

* 1 * To try, or pronounce sentence upon (a person) 
in a court of justice ; to sit in judgement upon. 
(Also said of God or Christ : cf. prec. 2.) 
cizqoS. E. Leg. I. 183/89 Hcostoden and luggeden hire 
a-mong hcom alle. _ 1382 Wvclif John xii. 48 He that 
di.spij.ith me. .hath him that schal iuge him. 1483 Caxton 
Cato G iij, Whan tho seest sonime persone euyl fortunate 
or accused or iuged of somme vyce. 3567 Gude 4- Godlie 
B. (S. T. S.) ir Our Mediator and our remeid, Sail cum to 
Juge baith quick and deide. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 330 
'I hen all thy Saints assembl’d, thou shalt judge Bad men 
and Angels. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) 1 . 4 o 3 'I he dead 
are first of all judged according to their deeds. 

f2. spec. 'Jo pronounce sentence against (a 
person) ; to stntcnce, condemn. Const, to (the 
penalty), or lo do or suffer (something). Obs. 

C3310 Flemish In stir r. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 190 The 
barouns of Fraunce thider cotme gon. .To jugge the Flem- 
mi.sshe to bernen and to slon. c 1380 Wvclif At*/. JPks. 111 . 
ix6 (Apostles’ Creed) At | e laste he schal come doun here to 
man, and juege sum to bljs.se and oher to helle. 1432-50 
it. Higdett (Rolls) III. 291^ He (Socrates] was iuggede To 
prison, and pojsonede in prison, c 1450 Met tin 15 Ye shiill 
neuer be Iuged to deth for my cause. a 3533 Ld. Beam rs 
Htton lxxxit. 252 The kynge iuged Huon to dye. <13626 
Bacon Max. y Uses Com. Law (1635) 17 Some who*e 
offences are pilfring . . they judge to be whipped. 3675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 129 To call the souls to an 
account, and judge them to their state. 

3 . To give sentence concerning (a matter) ; to 
try (a cause) ; to determine, decide (a question). 

15x3 Mori: in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 7C6 To remaine.. 
till the mailer were .. examined . and either iudged orap. 
peased. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 142 It was agreed, that 
all matters concernyng the aloresayde articles or statutes. . 
should be demed and iudged by the French king. 1617 
Moryson I tin. m. 248 The Consul of the City there., is 
vulgarly called Burgomaster, and he judgeth all civil! and 
criminal causes. 1690 Tate & Brady Ps. xxxv. x Judge 
and defend my cau>c, O Lord. 

4 . To decide by judicial authority that something 
is to be done, or is the fact ; to decree, order. 
(With obj. anil inf., or obj. cl.) 

r 1330 Arth , <5- Merl. 2609 Bi bcighe mennes conseyl The 
king was tugged Ygerne to spouse. 336a Langx. P. PI. A. 
it. io6 5 if k 4 iustise wol lugue liiic to be Ioynet with Fal*. 

Jit bc-war of ]>e weddyng, for uilti is treufe. a 1450 Knt. 
de la Tour( 186S) 101 Themie the kyng tuged that the child 
shold be gyuen to her that wold hauc hym 10 be saued. 
1600 E. ItLOUNT tr. Conestaggio 77 But the pretendents 
being heard, the King should* judge to whom the Rcalmc 
belonged. 

5 . To assign or award by judgement ; to adjudge ; 
to decree. Now rare or Obs. 

1387 The visa Higdett (Rolls) IV. xSx Cesar is i made 
consul, and Gallia was iuged Idecreta] to him. e 1400 
Dcstr. Troy 2407 Yf f>ou luge U to lono. th:> loye 'lull 
kou hauc. «xxs33 Ld. BKKNeKs Huon ci. 332 Ve faJ'c 
traytours, yourc dethes is Iuged. *595 (see JuiXiEl»J. 1634 
M 1 L 70 N L' Allegro 122 Ladies whose bright eye * Rain influ- 
ence and judge the prize Of wit or arm'. 18x7 W. Sllwys 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 704 Where two persons are in 
possession, the possession is judged in him who hath right, 
t 0 . To administer (law) as a judge. Obs. • 

0x380 Anfccritl in Todd Three Treat. IPjciif nZ%i 1 r<* 
pet syten in pe hones wip glorioiL-c myter* jugyng .“i. 
dem\mg her owne made Liwex. 3390 GowtK Conf. III. x 2 o 
To acme and jugge ccinmun la we. 

7 . To have jurisdiction over, to govern or rule as 
an Israelitish judge (cf. prec. 3). Also also!. To 
hold the office of a judge. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7 oz 3 liarach, and wit him Del Lera, pai 
iuged fourti yclr or_ ma. c 1450 Cor’. Myst. xxx. (bbak>. 
Soc.) 303 Heroude is kyng of that countre. To jewge that 
regyon in lenth and in bredc. 1558 K.sox ttrst Bias: (Arb.) 

40 The example of Dcbora. -when she iudged Israel. x6xx 
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Bible Judg. xii- 13 After mm, Abdon, the sonne of Hillel 
a Pirathonite iudged Israel. # • ' 

8 . To declare or pronounce authoritatively (a 
person) to be (so-and-so). Const.^r, or with inf., 
or simple complement. ? Obs. or merged in 11 b. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6311 God iugged me for a theef trichour. 
1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (15S0) 50 Beyng .. suchea one (as 
Appollo iudged hym by his Oracle to bee wise). *6x7 
Morvson Itin. m. 4 Hee was judged an unprofitable servant. 

1721 Si. German's Doctor .5- Stud. 2x9 That he should be 
taken for heir, that should be judged for heir by the law.’ 

f b. with obj.cl. To pronounce as an opinion or 
authoritative statement ; to declare. Ohs. 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. 1. 183 For lames pe gentil iugged 
in his bokes, That faith with-oute pe faite is ryte no pinge 
worthL 

9 . To form an opinion about; to exercise the 
mind upon (something) so as to arrive at a correct 
or sound notion of it; to estimate ; to appraise. 

a 1123 Ancr. R. 118 No mon ne met juggen Mod wel er 
hit beo cold. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 7 Quere-so-euer I 
lugged gemmez gaye, l sette hyr sengeley in synglure. 

1485 Bk, SI. Albans E j b, The .vi. yere euermoore at the 
leest Thovv shalt well luge the perche of thessame beest. 

1535 Coverdale i Cor '. x. 15, I speake vnto them which 
haue discrecioun : iudge ye what I say. 1593 Shaks. 
Rick. II, in. ii. 194 Men iudge by the complexion of the 
Skie The state and inclination of the day. 1671 Temple 
Or/g. Govt. § 6 The safety and firmness of any frame of 
government may be best judged by the rules of archi- 
tecture. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 337 But most by Numbers 
judge a Poet’s song. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. EmJ>. xxi. (1875} 

37S Institutions, like men, should be judged by their prime: 

+ b. trails/. To be a test or criterion of. rare. 

158$ Marlowe zst Pt. TambnrL j. ii,.If outward habit 
judge the inward man. 

10 . To pronounce an opinion upon, to criticize; 
esp. to pronounce an adverse opinion upon, to con- 
demn, censure. .Also absol. (In quot. 1377, To 
express or pronounce one’s opinion about.) 

1377 LangL. P. Pi. B. 11. 94 To drynke at dyuerse tauernes, 

And there to iangle and to Jape, and lugge here euene 
cristene. Ibid. vu. 161 panne Iacob iugged io>»ephess\veuene. 
1526 Tinoale Matt, vii. 1, 2 Iudge not lest ye be iudged. 

For as ye iudge so shal ye be iudged. 1590 Shaks. Hen. V, 
Prol. 34 Who Prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to heare, kindly to iudge our Play. 1782 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 61 1 But if the wanderer his mistake discern, 
Judge his own ways, and sigh for a return. 1834 Contemp. 
Rev. XLVI. 99 Every workman was thus known and 
judged by those who could judge him best. 

11 . with obj . cl. To form the opinion, or hold as 
an opinion; to come to a conclusion, infer; to 
apprehend, think, consider, suppose. 

. *297 R* Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 4154 Ac he king ne Iugedeno^C hat 
it ssolde be so ydo. Ibid. 9334 Me Iuggede wat it ssolde 
be to tokni his cas. c 1374 Chaucer Troylns v. 1203 He 
nyste what he Iuggen of it myghte. 1508 Dunbars Fly ting 
48** luge in the nixt quha got the war. 1553 T. Wilson j 
Rhet. (1580) 177 As by an Ivie garland, we iudge there is • 
wine to sell. 1591 Sh\ks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 139, I see things 
too, although you iudge I winke. x6xs G. Sandys Trav. 

224 Small townes I judge they were. 1796 Eliza Hamil- 
ton Lett. Hindoo Rajah I. 2o5 Judge how this shocked 
and offended me ? 1830 Scorksby Chccvers IVhalem. Adv. 
vii. (1859) 97 Some whalemen judge it does not attain its 
full size until twenty-five years. 

b. with obj. and inf. or simple complement 
(rarely with to or for ) : To infer, conclude, or 
suppose to be, 

s 34°~7° Alex, fjf Dind. 697 Iuno pe ioilese }e iuggen for 
noble. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 84 Iuwes hat we iugge 
Iudas felawes. 0x400 Lau/ranc's Cirurg. 169 Uamie pe 
wounde is iugid mortal, c 1477 Caxton Jason 13 Iugiug in 
him grete corage. 1538 Starkey Engla/id 1. ii. 58 The 
sanguyn complexyon ys gugyd of other chefe and best for 
the mayntenance of helthe of the body. 1591 Shaks. Two. 
Gent. m. i. 25 When they haue judg'd me fast asleepe. 
*653 Walton Angler 13, I hope you will not judge my 
earnestness to be impatience. 1727 Gay Fables 1. xxiii, 
Who friendship with a knave nath made, Is judg'd a 
partner in the trade. 1753 B. Martin Mag. Arts ,y Sc. 

L u. ng They judge the Moon to be a Globe like our 
Earth. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq . IV. xviii. 115 It was 
• .judged^ better to begin the attack at once. 

12 . with cognate obj. (esp. with qualification). 

J526 Tindale John vii. 24 Judge not after the vtter 
aperaunce : but iudge rightewes iudgement. 1560 [see 
Judgement 3]. 

*t* 13 . reft. ? To submit oneself to the judgement 
of; to commit oneself to. Obs. rare. 

c 1485 Digby My it. (1882) ut. 308 Yf he trewth be sowtli. .' 

& that I Iugge me to skryptur. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

14 , To act as judge ; to try causes and pronounce 
sentences in a court of justice ; to sit in judgement, j 

C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 54 fTe Deum)' pou art i 
bileeved to come for to juge at pe laste day. 1393 Langl. 

P. PI. C. xxtil. 19 And spit itus ins tide shal lugen, wol he, 
nul he. After pe kynges counsaile and pe comune lyke. 
1585 T. Washington s. Nicholays Hoy. 11. viii. 41,2. other 
officers, which.. may iudge of small matters being under the 
value of twenty crovvnes. 1639 S- Du Verger tr. Camus' * 
Admir. Events 83 As for Civill matters they may judge 
without appeale. X756-7 tr. Keyslcrs Trav. (1760) III. 
312 It was not so with the Italian princes, who judged 
without appeal. 1865 Seeley Ecce Homo iii. (ed. 8) 25 
A warrior-king, judging in the gate of Jerusalem. 

15 . To give a decision or opinion on any matter, 
esp. between contending parties ; to arbitrate. 

^ c 1380 Wyclif Serrn. Sel. Wks. I. 304 Crist forsook to 
juge in temporal goodis. 1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xii, 
Yet wylle I (Arthur) luge.. I wylie that ye gyue vnto your 


broder alle the hole manoir with the appertenaunce. 1535 
Cqveroale Isa. v. 3 Judge I praye you betwixte me and 
my wyue gardinge. *59 x Shaks. i Hen. VI, \ n. iv. 10 
Judge you, my Lord of Warwicke, then betweene vs. 1694 
Dkvden Love Triumph. Prol. 18 If you continue judging, 
as you do, Every bad play will hope for damnijig too. 

2878 Browning La Saisias 278 God must judge ’twixt man 
and me. 

18 . To form an opinion ; to arrive at a notion, 
esp. a sound or correct notion, about something ; 
to make up one's mind as to the truth of a 
matter; in Logic, To apprehend mentally the rela- 
tion of two objects ; to make a mental assertion or 
statement. Const, of. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. Proem 21 A blynd man ne 
kan Iuggen wel yn hewys. c 2400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 282 
Of jus ydropcsie summen iugip and seien [etc.]. 2598 
Shaks. Merry IV, iiu v.- 52 Let Iier consider his frailety, and 
then iudge of my merit, a 2679 Hobbes Rhet. iii. (1681) 4 
If he judg, he must judg either of that which is to come or 
of that which is past. 27x2 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 
102 To be able to judg of both, *tis necessary to have a sense 
of each. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. X41 If we 
were to judge of its size by the horns. 1843. Mill Logic 1. 
v. § x When the mind assents to a proposition it judges. 
i860 Tyndall GlaC. 1. xvi. 127 From its form and colour he 
could.. judge of its condition. 1885 J.Martineau Types 
Eth . The. I. 1. 11. ii. 3 2. 157 Understanding never judges.. . 
It is the Will that. really judges and decides on what is pre- 
sented to it by the Understanding. 

. Judgeable (d3»'d,$abT), a. rare — [f. prec. 
vb. + -able.] Capable of being judged or judged of. 
1570 Levins; Manip; 3/5 ludgeable, estimabilU . 
Jirdg2-and-ju*ry, v. nonce-wd. [A phrase 
used as a vb.] traits. To try by, or as by, a judge 
and jury ; to try and pass sentence upon. 

1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Madding Crowd xii, Now that 
’tis put to me to judge-and-jury like, I can’t call to mind. 

2879 Browning Ned Braits 249 There wants no earthly 
judge-and-jurving I here we stand — Sentence our guilty 
selves. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxiv. 224 We’re going 
to judge and jury you, but all fair and square, 

Judged (d^d^d), ppl. a. [f. Judge v . + -ed 1 .] 
Tried or sentenced in court, decided, awarded, esti- 
mated, etc. : see the verb. 

Rare exc. in the compounds Ill-judged, Well-judged, 
*537 Starkey Let. to Pole in Strype EccL Mem. (1721) I. 
11. App. lxxx. 190 If case be that you reach to the judged 
truth, you need not to fear. 2595 Daniel Civ. Warts (1609) 
v. ci, As he to his iudged exile went. 27x0 Pkideaux Orig. 
Tithes ii. 42 Precedents and judged cases have ever had the 
like authority. 

absol. 1667 Milton P . L. x. 8t Where none Are lo behold 
the Judgement, but the judg’d. 

Judgement, judgment -dement). 

Forms : 3-5 iuggemeut, 3-6 iugement, (3 guge- 
ment, 4 iuiement, iugumen, 5 iugemente, 
iewga-, iugia-, yuga-, iugment), 6-7 iudge-, 
iudgmant, (-e), 7- judge-, judgment, [a. F. 
jugentent (nth c.), f. juger to Judge + -ment : 
cf. Pr. jutgamcn, med.L. JuJicamentum .] 

1 . The action of trying n cause in a court of 
justice; trial. (Now rare or merged in 3.) Also 
applied to trial by battle (quot. 1377 : see Battle 
si. 2 ) or ordeal ( Judgement 0/ GoJ). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1236 To bringe is neueu mid 
strengbe to stonde to Iugement. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
xvi. 95 panne shuldc Ihesus iuste pere-fore bi iuggement of 
armes, Whether shulde (fonge] j>e fruit, pe fende or hym- 
selue. X390 Gower Conj C III. 340 Unto the town this he 
besoghte, To don him rjht in juggement. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace il 248 To..brj’ng him wp out of that vgly sell To 
iugisment. <*1548 Hall Chron Edw. V 6 b, They all 
foure were beheaded without judgement. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. iv. L 323 A Daniel come to judgement, yea a 
Daniel. 1617 Mokyson Itin. in. 270 The Canton of Bern 
hath three Courts of_ Judgement. 2652 Needham tr. Set- 
den's Mare Cl. 5 This caus could not by any pretens hee 
brought into judgment. 1672 Cowell Iuterpr ’Indicium 
Dei, the Judgment oi Goa, so our ancestors call’d .those 
now prohibited Tryals of Ordeal, and its several kinds, 
b. Phr. To sit in jiuigemcnt : (a) lit. to sit as 
; judge, to preside as a judge at a trial ; ( b ) fig. to 
pass judgement upon' (see 6), to judge, criticize 
(with an assumption of superiority). 

c 1440 Gesta. Rom. 1. viL 18 (Hark MS.) Whanne the luge 
was come down . . for to sitte in iugement, he sawe }ns si^t. 
<11548 Hall Chron., Hetu VI x6i The kyng hymself came 
into Kent, and there sat in iudgement upon the offenders. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. v, We shall all of us have 
enough to do. without sitting in judgment upon other folks. 

2 . The trial of moral beings by God (or Christ) 
as Judge; spec, (in full, the last jtulgemenl), the 
final trial of the subjects of God’s moral govern- 
ment at the end of the world : = Doom sb. 6, 
Often in day of judgement : - Doomsday. 

1340 Ham pole pr.Consc. 2S02 pan sal pat come til pe last 
iugement. 1382 Wyclif Malt. x. 15 It shall be more 
suffreable to the Jond of men of Sodom aud Gomor in the 
day ofiugement than to that citee. (Cf. xi. 22, in the day of 
dome.) c 2450 tr. De Imitations r. iii. 4 Derke pinges, for 
pe whiche we shul not be blamed in ps iuggement. c 1511 
zst Eng. JSh. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 33/x Of this people 
shalbe no iugement at the dredefull day of dome. 16x5 
G. S andys Trait. 288 The valley of Cedron .. where the 
general! Iudgement shall be, if the lews.. may be beleeved. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 39 The saints and spirits of the 
blessed shall take possession of it, and there remain till the 
general judgment. 2855 Mil.man Lat. Chr. iv. i. (1864) II. 
173 In the Resurrection and -Day of Judgement. 


3 . The sentence of a court of justice ; a judicial 
decision or order in court. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 08/205 Is pis a guod Ivggemeni’ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6776 (Cott.) pou sal it quit wit iuiemer.t 
(wr. iuggement). C5450 Cov. MysL xxv. 249; A wendyr 
case .. On wichc we must ayf iewgement. <22548 H.ill 
Chron., Hen. VIII 244 b, fie confessed the Inditemeat 
and so had Iudgement to bee hanged. 2560 Bicii 
(Genev.) 1 Kings iiu_ 28 All Israel heard y judcemejit, 
which the King had iudged. 26^7-8 Cotter ell Davila's 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 5 If he caused judgment to be' given in 
favour of his mother, a 2718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 501 
Judgment js the Determination and Result of Law.' 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 343 Judgment that the daughters 
of Richard and Mathew toojc only estates (or life. 1836 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 160 She appealed from the 
judgment of the legates to that of the pope. 

D- Law. {ellipli) An assignment of chattels or 
chattel- interests made by judgement or decree of 
court ; the certificate of such judgement as a security 
or foim of property. Cf, judgement-debt in 13. 

‘A Judgment, in consequence of .some suit or action in a 
court of justice, is fiequently the means of vesting the right 
and property of chattel interests in the prevailing party' 
(Blackstone Comm. 1x767) II. 436). 

1677 Yarkanton Eng. Impi-ffit.' 36 Bonds given to the 
King, although. .never Recorded in the Exchequer, nor in 
any Court else; yet these Bonds are a Judgment in law, 
and by virtue thereof will be first served. <21718 Pesn 
Maxims Wks. 1736 I. 845 As Judgment; are paid before 
Bonds, and Bonds befoie Bills or Book-debts. 2745 De 
Foe's Eng. Tradesman i. 6 A judgment in goods, taken in 
early, is never lost. 2858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. 
Law xxi. 267 Upon a marriage, a mother aligned an unre- 
gistered judgment to a trustee for her daughter for life. 

• 4 , Divine sentence or decision; spec, a misfor- 
tune or calamity regarded as a divine visitation or 
punishment, or as a token of divine displeasure. 

ax3oo Cursor M. 1591 (Gott.) In form of iugement a neu 
vengans on paim god sent. 0x380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 
444 If he dLscorde from juggement of his God; 1470-85 
Maaory Arthur tv. xxtii. That is the ryghtwys Iugement 
of god sayd the damoysel. *560 Bible (Genev.) Ezck . xiv. 
21 When I send my foure sore judgements vpon Ierusalem. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , 11. iv. 194 Hence I tookea thought, 
This was a Iudgement on me. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3890/t 
An Anniversary Thanksgiving . - for our Deliverance from 
the Terrours of that dreadful Judgment [earthquake]. * 1797 
Mrs. Radcliffb Italian xxii. (2824) 648 Some people said 
it was a judgement on him. 28x6 J. Wilson City of Plague 
11. iii. 301 My sins have brought this judgment on the city. 

5 . Any formal or authoritative decision, as of 
an umpire or arbiter. (Now rare.) 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 303 To whils pat oure 
trewe duellis on juffement, ^138^ Chaucer C. T. Prol. 833 
Who so be rebel to my Iuggement Shal paye for al pat by 
the wey is spent, c 1450 Guy Warw. (O 672 And all pey 
seyde wyth oon assente : We graunt wele to yowre yuge- 
ment. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidauc's Comm . 14, I will con- 
fourme my wyll vnto your iudgemente. 1602 Shahs. H am. 
v. ii. 291. 1610 Sanderson Serm. Rom. xiv. 3. § 3 
third V erse : wherein is contained . . Saint Pauls judgement ; 
or his counsell rather, and aduice. 1878 Browning La 
Saisias 292 The show of things unfurled For thy summing- 
up and judgement. 

T b. Astral. A decision or conclusion as tb a 
future event, deduce^ ’{rbin' the positions of the 
heavenly bodies : cf. judicial astrology . Obs < 

1390 Gower Conf. Ill; 2 He can al the lawe deme, And 
yiven eveiy juggement Which longeth to the firmament. 
Ibid. 107 [Astrology] The' which in juggementz acomptetn 
Theffect, what every sterre amonteth. 

6. The pronouncing of a deliberate opinion 

a person or thing-, or the opinion pronounced; 
criticism ; censure. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 118 peo hwule p»et le heorte walled \yi3m- 
nen of urel53e, nis her no riht dom, ne no riht gugement. 
2340-70 Alex. Dind. 462 pere nis no iargoun no 13,1 S e 
ne iuggeme[n]tis falcel c 1477 Caxton Jason 14 Alter tne 
Iugement of the men ye are the very myrrour 01 ai veitues. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidauc's ' Comm. Ded. A fib. lhe place 
and dignity, to the which (by the iudgement ofal men) you 
are most worthely called. 1659 Ray Corr. (1848) 2 v" 
have my designs, and I desire your judgment of them. 107* 
Tfmi-lc Lett., to Sir J. Temple Wks. 173 1 IL 2 J7, U P.°B ?*! 
these Passages . . I - have fixed my Judgment of the Aliam> 
and Counsels at present in Design. 1842 Mvers Cain. //• 
ill. viii. 31 Scripture .. with its selection of facts and n ]‘ jr; “ 
judgements of them, has been ordained of God to wnUe r 
thus rather than otherwise. 1865 Dickens Mut. rr. 1. v f 
We’ll pass no judgement upon that. 

. 7 . 7 ’ he formation of an opinion or notion con- 
cerning something by exercising the mind upon it, 
an opinion, estimate. ... 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 3 4sWher men of worse Jiff 
mai sunner erre in per jugement. 2390 Gower Conj. 1* • 
45 Ek also Aeremauce in juggement To love he hrmfijn . 
his assent. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse So J ® 
waye in my iudgement doeth excell all die rest. JJ&t 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. iv. 45 To morrow, in my mageuw , 
is too sudden. 2671 R. Bohun Wind 113 Wee* may 
make judgement of these Winds.. 174 s W atts_ 

Mind i. v. § x If we would form a judgment of a : 
1799 Mackintosh Stud. Law Nature § Nations ‘Vks. 1 4 
I. 385 To form- a sound judgment on political mea^ur 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 3/1 In his judgment tnej 
had no occasion to bow down to any one. f 

. 'pb. A form of religious opinion or beliet, 

1 persuasion \ Obs. '. n 

; J653 Cromwell Sp. i nSeleet.fr. Harl. Mi sc. {1793' 37“ 
did seem to speak any thing, that might seem 10 reimct upv ^ 
those of the Presbyterian judgment. cx66$ AIrS. “ u J c ‘ } 
son Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1863)66 Having b cen , bcfor r c Jn 
the A rmiuian. judgement. 2687 A star. Abb. Lands 90, 
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not herein aim at reflecting upon the Conformists in 
general ; for. .there are many sober, vertuous and religeous 
Persons of that Judgment. 

c. Private judgement : the formation of per- 
sonal or individual opinion (esp. in religious 
matters), as opposed to the acceptance of a state- 
ment or doctrine on authority. 

17x8 T. Herne (title) Defense of Private Judgment. 
1840' Carlyle Heroes, Priest (1872) 115 Liberty of private 
judgment, if we wilt consider it, must at all times have 
existed in the world. 

8. The faculty of judging ; ability to form an 
opinion; that function of the mind whereby it 
arrives at a notion of anything; the critical faculty ; 
discernment. 

1535 Jove A pal. Tindale (Arb.) n Men of greter knowleg 
..and more excellent Jugement in holy scripture. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, in. vii. 58 You haue good iudgement in 
Horsemanship. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 636 Take heed lest 
Passion sway Thy Judgement. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 1. 9 'Tis 
with our judgments as our watches, none Go just alike, yet 
each believes his own. a 183a Mackintosh Revel. 16S8, Wks. 
1846 II. 264 Clarendon was zealous, but of small judgment. 
1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 11. ix. 347 Aristotle calls 
the faculty which guides the mind in matters of conduct, by 
the name of phronesis, or judgment. 

b. Good or sound judgement ; discernment, 
discretion,- wisdom, understanding, good sense. 

1576 Fleming Panepl. Epist . To Rdr. ? v, Whose niinde 
is beautified with the amiable iuelles of knowledge, and 
iudgement. 1612 Rowlands Knave Harts zo Boy, bring 
good wine, when men of iudgement cals. 1784 Cowper 
Task Vi. 657 A deed owing more To want of judgment 
than to wrong design. 

t c. transf A person having good judgement ; 
a competent critic ; a 1 judge’. (Cf. genius , wit,) 
x6o5 Shaks. Tr. «$■ Cr. 1. ii. 208 Hee’s a man good inough, 
hee’s one o' th* soundest iudgement[sj in Troy whosoeuer. 
1668 Dryden Even. Love Eptl. 3 Looking for a judgment or j 
a wit. Like Jews, I saw them scattered through the pit. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 11. §4X0 undervalue a solid 
Judgment, because he knows not the genealogy of Hector. 

d. Sc. Reason, senses, wits. 

> 1800 Monthly Mag. I- 239 The poor man has lost his 
judgement. Mod. He has gone out of his judgement. You I 
nearly frichtit me out o’ my judgements. 1 

9. Logic, f a. = Disposition r c. Ohs. 

1628 T. Spencf.r Logick 149 Hitherto wee haue handled the 
first part of Logicke ; called Invention. Wee come now to 
the second, termed Iudgement. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4). Judg- 
ment, the second part of Logick which Disposes of Argu- 
ments for Disputation. 

b. The action of mentally apprehending the re- 
lation between two objects of thought; predication, 
as an act of the mind. With pi. A mental assertion 
or statement ; a proposition, as formed in the mind. 

1704 Norris Ideal WorLl it. iii. 125 The old Philosophy. . 
meaning by judgment the union or separation of things by 
affirmation or negation. 1725 Watts Logic 11. Introd., The 
foregoing sentences which are examples of the act of judg- 
ment, are properly called propositions : Plato is a philo- 
sopher, &c. 1827 Whatei.y Logic S9 Judgement is the 

comparing together in the mind two of the notions or ideas 
which are the objects of apprehension. 18S0 Abp. Thomson 
Laws Th. it. § 67. 108 A Judgment, then, is an expres-ion 
that two notions can or cannot be reconciled. x854 Bowen 
Logic v. 105 Judgment is that act of mind whereby the rela- 
tion of one Concept to another, .is determined. 

10. Iu various biblical usss, chiefly as rendering 
of Heb. tastEO mishpdt , in its different uses. 

a. Justice, righteousness, equity. (=Doom sb . 8.) 
a 1325 Prose Psalter xlix. 22 (I. 21] Y shal stablis iugumeu 

ojayn py face. 1526 Tindalc Matt, xxiji. 23 The waygtluyer 
mattres of the lawe. .iudgement, mercy, and fayth. x5ix 
Bible Isa. Ixi. 8 For I the Lord loue Iudgement, I hate 
robbery for burnt offering. 

b. A (divine) decree, ordinance, law, statute. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 1343 The iugementz of 
god ben to vs hid. 1526 Tindale Rom. xi. 33 Howe incom- 
prehensible are his iudgementes, and hys wayes vnserch- 
able. 1535 Covcrdale Ps. cxix. 30, 1 haue chosen the way 
of treuth, thy iudgmentes haue I layed before me. 161 r 
Bible Exod. xxi. 1 Now these are the Iudgements which 
thou shalt set before them (Coverd., Gcncv., Bps.' Bible, 
lawes). 

C. Sentence or decision in a person’s favour ; 
(one’s) right. 

xfixx Bible Dent. x. xB He doth execute the iudgement of 
[Coverd. etc.. He doeth right vnto] the fatherlesse and 
widow. — Job xxvii. 2 As God liucth, who hath taken 
away my judgment [Coverd., my power: R.V. my right]. | 
f li. The Function of a < judge * or ruler (in the ; 
ancient Hebrew state : see Judged. 5). Obs. rare. 

X SS3 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 41 It is euident, that her 
JDeborab’s] judgement or gouernement in Israel was no | 
such vsurped power. s j 

1 12. A district under a jurisdiction. Obs. rare . 
*6x7 Moryson I tin. lit. 251 The third league called the 
tenne judgments, for jurisdictions) and consisting of tenne 
communities joined In the league. .549S. 

13. atlrib. and Comb., as judgement bar , booh, 
call, hour , house , -monger, peal, place, throne; 
judgement-cap = Black cap i ; judgement 
creditor, a creditor in whose favour a judgement 
has been given ordering the payment of the debt 
due to him) judgement debt, a debt_ for -the 
payment of which a judgement has been given ; so 
judgement debtor, a debtor against whom such 
a judgement has been given ; judgement-like a. 
applied, to what is supposed to be like a 
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token of divine displeasure * (Jam.) ; judgement 
note ( US , .), a promissory note containing a power 
of attorney to appear and confess judgement for 
the sum therein named (Bouvier); judgement 
summons, a summons issued in a County Court 
against a judgement debtor, to show cause why he 
should not be imprisoned for default in payment ; 
judgement weather (Sc.) = ‘judgement-like’ 
weather (see above). 

1613 T. Milles tr. Mexia's etc . Treas. Anc. <$• Mod. T. 
713/2 They would presume so farreas the ’iudgement Bars, 
and there spread a Gowne on the ground before the Magis- 
trate. i6do R. Coke Power $ Sitfrf. 159 He which wi/l not 
celebrate it, let him undergo the penalty in the ’Judgment- 
book. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 207 The last great 
’judgment-call. 1838 Act 1 <5- 2 Viet. c. 110 § n Providing 
adequate means for enabling ’judgment creditors to obtain 
satisfaction from the property of their debtors. Ibid. § 17 
Every ’judgment debt shall carry interest at the rate of four 
pounds per centum per annum. 1875 Poste Gains jii. (ed. 2) 
414. i38x Jrnl. Inst. Bankers Nov. 563 Every debt proved 
was made a judgement debt. 1838 Act 1 «y 2 Viet. c. no 
§ 15 No disposition of the ’judgment debtor in the meantime 
shall be valid . . as against the judgment creditor. *883 
IVharton's Law-Lex. (ed. 7), Judgment-debtor, one against 
whom a judgment ordering him to pay a sum of money stands 
unsatisfied. 1525 ’Iudgement housse [see Judglment-hall 
1534]. 1708 M. Bruce Good Hews in Evil T. 11 It was ’Judg- 
ment-like and a token of it to that poor Land, when Godly 
Baruch, .fell into that fault. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 475 
God . .likes not such a ’judgement-out-braving temper. 1830 
Scott Doom Dcvorgoil 21. ii, That sounded like the ’judg- 
ment-peal. 1592 Shaks. Rom. % Jut. u i. 109 To old Free- 
towne, our common ’judgement place. 1888 Pall Mail G. 
x Sept. 11/2 -A man marries on credit, and repents on ’judg- 
ment summonses. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 33 Why 
should Paul feare to set Christ in the ’iudgement throne of 
God? 1776 Top lady Hymn, Rock 0/ Ages iv, When I . . 
See Thee on Thy judgment-throne. 2822 Scott Pirate vi, 
It’s no that I wad shut the door against decent folk, more 
especially in such ’judgment-weather. 

Hence Ju’dg’emented a. [see -ED 2 ], having 
judgement or discernment (of a specified kind). 
(In comb, or with preceding adv.) 

1548 Geste Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. 
(1840) 95 Wei learned and godly judgemented. 1654 Fuller 
Two Serm. 68 To make them Charitably judgemented of 
the finall Estate of all such Infants. 1821 AVru Monthly 
Mag. II. 322 Boys..supreme-judginented in taws, blood- ! 
alleys, and peg-tops. 

Jxrdgement-day. [ = day of judgement : 
see" prec. 2. Cf. Doomsday.] The day of God’s 1 
final judgement ; the last day ; doomsday. j 

1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI , 1. i. 29 Vnto the French, the 
dreadfull ludgeinent-Day So dreadful! will not be, as was | 
his sight. 1642 Milton A Pol. Smcct. ad fin., Between this I 
and the judgment day do not look for any arch deceivers. > 
x8o8 Scott Mann. vi. xi, From the tombs around Rising 
at judgment-day. 1878 A r . Amcr. Rev. CXXVII. 87 The 
divine existence and a judgement-day. 

Ju/dgement-Iiall. A hall or public build- 
ing in which judgements or trials at law are held ; 
a court of justice; a tribunal. (Chiefly Hist.) 

1534 Tindale John xviii. 33 Then Pylate entred into the 
iudgement hall [1526 iudgement housse; Wyclif, mote hall; 
Rhein, palace] agayne, and called Iesus. x6oo J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa it. 53 They have a kinde of tribunall or iudge- 
ment-hall, wherein all contentions . . are presently decided. 
1872 J. H. Ingraham Pillar cf Fire 232 A scene d.epicted 
in the judgment-hall of Osiris. 

Judgement-Seat. The seat on which a 
judge sits when trying a cause or pronouncing 
judgement; a seat of judgement ; a tribunal. 

*526 Tindale Rom. xiv. xo We shall all brought before 
the iudgement seate [Wvcuf, tronej of Christ. 1596 Da l- 
RYMPLC tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, I. 53 Forfare..quhair is anc 
Jugejnent salt and Justice courte haldnc. 1604 Drayton 
Owl 34iTh’ ambitious judgment seat I never sought, Where 
God is sold for coin, the poor for nought. 1819 Shelley 
Ceitci in. ii. 24 The soul .. which now stands Naked before 
Heaven’s judgment seat. 1871 Freeman Norm. Corn]. IV. i 
xviii. 105 He was driven from the judgement-seat with scorn. . 

Judger (d^w’djjai). [f. Judge v. + -eu*. Cf. | 
AV.juggeouri] One who or that which judges (in ; 
various senses), a judge ; usually, one who forms, i 
or who is (well or ill) qualified to form, an opinion, j 
CX449 Pecock Rc/r. 414 Such a iuger schulde iuge oucr 
presumptuoseli. 1556 J. Heywood Spider $ F. xcii. 51 ’ 
Wrong iudgers, wrong iudgements. 1630 Lesnard tr. I 
Char rods IVisd. (16581 15 The eares..tbe Receivers and | 
J udgers of sounds. 1859 Tennyson Enid 12S2 That . . which 1 
a wanton fool, Or hasty judger would have called her guilt. : 

Judgeship (diprdjijip). [f. Judge sb. + -suir.] 
The oifice or function of a judge. 

a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprcnt. (R.?, Concerning the Pope, 
his universal pastourship, judgsbip in controversies, power 
to call councils. 1679 Penn Addr. to Prat. xSo The Um- 
piridge and Judgship of their Meaning. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. 
Bo:, Steam Excurs., In the event of his not being previously 
appointed to a judgeship, it is probable that he will practice 
as a barrister. 1891 I.aw Times XC. 4x9/2 To fill up two 
High Court judgeships, a County Court judgeship . . and a 
regiitrarship in bankruptcy. 1893 Expositor Nov. 33d The 
period of Samuel’s judgeship. 

b. humorously with toss. adj. as title for a judge. 
z 8zo Examiner No. 640. 463/x So peremptory R your 
Judgeship against an unfortunate Radical Reformer I 1821 
ibid 467/r His Judgeship must be in a very comfortable 
state of ignorance. . 

Judgess (d^y'd^vs). Now rare. (f. as prec. j 
4 - -ess.] A female judge ; a woman who judges, j 

1535 Coverd ale Judg. iv. 4 At ye same lyme u as ludgesse j 


f in Israel the prophetisse Debbora, the wyfe of Lapidoth. 
i 1632 Heywood isi Part Iron Age 1. Wks. 1S74 111. 279, 
j I make you Iudgesse .. You needcs must say I am the 
J properer man. 1776 J. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 172 You 
j are now. .elected into an important office, that of judgess of 
the Tory ladies. 1839 E. Edwardls Sardinia 304 Eleonora, 
the judgess. 

Judging z -bl. sb. [f. Judge v. + 

-ixgI.J The action of Judge sib. ; judgement. 

_ 1303 R. Brunne Haitdl. Synne 5403 To consente to a fals 
j u RS>' n 5 - M9S Caxton Eneydos xxvii. X04 Her lyght 
empesched from the veraye lugyng in parfjt knowlc^e. 
1500720 Dunbar Poems ix - . 131, 1 me confess .. Of parciall 
jugeing and pervess wilfulness. ^ 1631 Sanderson Serm. 
(16S1) JI. 8 In all our private judging* of other mens 
speeches and actions. 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall IVliteboy 
viii. 63 It involved them m entanglements of false reason- 
ings, lalse judging*, and crimes. 

b. atlrib., as judging chair , court, place ; judg- 
ing- day = judicial day : see Judicial a. 4 c. 

1541 Becon Xczvs Htaven Wks. (1564) 1. 12 A1 shall be 
present before the iudging-place of Christ. C15S0 Lloyd 
Treas. Health (1585) Cij, An apostem which doth not 
breake at the fyrst iudginge da>e in a Fetter. 1603 B. 
Jonson A". Jaii.cs' Entertainm. Wks. (Ktldg.) 534/2 This 
J place [Westminster] . . the cabinet To all thy counsels, and 
I the judging chair To this thy special kingdom. 1633 P. 

| Fletcher Purple Is/, v. li, Where ’twist two little hfis he 
keeps his judging court. 1896 Daily Keros 13 Feb. 2/5 
(Dog Show) There were sixteen judging rings simultaneously 
in action. 

Ju’dgin^ - , ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ixo -.] That 
judges ; having the function of judging, judicial ; 
spec. Having good judgement, able to judge, judi- 
cious, discerning ; also, Censorious. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 33 The imaginaliue and 
iudging powie. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rob. in. § 225 In 
so Grave and Judging an Assembly. 1735 PorE Prol. Sat. 
246 Dryden alone escap'd this judging eye. 1856 Miss 
Winkworth Tattler Serin, xi. (1857) 267 Full of judging 
thoughts of other men who do not observe or approve of 
their ways. 

Hence Jtrdgingly adv., with judgement, judici- 
ously, discerningly ; censoriously. 

1659 Milton Civ. Power Wks. (1851) 309 This work 
neither his own ministers nor any els can discerningly 
arough or j'udgingly perform. X847-85 D. P. l’age's 'The. 

•V Tract . Teach, (ed. Payne) 261 One should never judg- 
ingly declare.. * You are a liar \ 

Judgmatic (djod^mse'tik), a. coiloq. [irreg. 
f. Judge sb. or v. + -malic, in imitation or parody 
of dogmatic, pragmatic , etc.] = next. 

1 2835 Tails Mag. 11 . S7S Sufficiently enlightened, so as to 

make a judgmatic choice. 1898 R. Kii-ling iu Morn. Post 
10 Nov. 5/3 A man of twenty-five years’ sea-expericncc — 
cool, temperate, and judgmatic, such an one as the ordinary 
Warrant Officer. 

Judgmatical (da^martikal), a. coiloq . [f. 
as prec. + -al.] Characterized by good practical 
judgement; judicious, discerning; judicial. 

1826 J. F. Cooi’ER Mohicans xxv, A judgmatical rap on 
the head stiffened the lying impostor for a tim<L 1834 W. 
Maginn Bob Burke's Duel in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 75t 
What we call in Ireland a judgmatical sort of man— a word 
which, I think, might be introduced with advantage into 
the English vocabulary. x£83 Spectator 13 Oct. 14x1/1 
The tone is moderate and judgmatical throughout. 

Hence Judgma- tic ally adv., in the manner, or 
with the air, of a judge. 

1814 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 113 Ably described 
and judgmatically criticbcd in almost every newspaper. 
185s Ld. Houghton in W. Reid Life (1891) 1. xL 525 Glad- 
stone shakes his head most judgmatically over the notion. 

Judgment, variant of Judgement. 

Judicable (d^«*dikab T l), a. Now rare. [ad. 
latcL .judicdbil-is, f. jit die are to judge : see - able.] 
Capable of being judged ; liable to judgement. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Pre/Iu ii.32 They were Hercticks 
both in matter and form and judicable in both tribunals. 
x6S8 H. Care King’s Right Indulgence 39 No Opinion is 
Judicable t nor no Person Punishable but for a sin. 

t Judicant. Obs. [ad. L. jfiJicdnt-em, pr. 
pple. of jitdicare to judge: see -ANT.] One who 
judges, or passes sentence. 

1570 Foxn A. M. I. 225/2 That no Imhop ncr abbot, 
nor any of y* clergy should be at the iudgement of any 
mans death <or dismembring, neyther ihoulde be any fautcr 
of the sayd iudicautes I1596 -ants]. 

f JudlCate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. judical-, ppl. 
stem of judiciirc to judge.] traits. To judge, decide. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood if Gra/e 5 Bui ihc degree 
u hethcr more or less intense is judicaled by nature. 

t Judicate, sb. Obs. rare. [? n d . m ed. L. judi- 
cdtus district under a judge, jurisdiction, f. L. judex, 
jiidiC'Cm judge: see -ate-.] ? jurisdiction. In 
quot alt riu. 

1526 in Dillon Customs Pale 1x892) £5 AH the kings indi- 
cate officers of the launc and marches ul Callis. 

Judica*tion. [ed. L. judieiitidn-em , n. of 
action from judiciirc to judge.] The action of 
judging, judgement (in various senses). 

1625 Hart Anat. L’r.u i..9 Ycl may many other circum- 
stances crosse this indication in any indiuiduali person. 

1655 Stanley Hist. Phil-s. 1x701)22/1 There is no certain 
note of Judication and .Assent. 1S25 BlnThvsi IVis. 1x843) 

V. 3S2/1 That all-pervading and all-ruling jrinciple, the sclf* 
judication principle. ... .... 

Judicative (d^/rdik/tiv), a. [f. L. judical-, 
ppl. stem of judicare to judge + -IVE : sec -ative.J 
Haying the function of judging. 
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1 , Having the function of trying causes or passing 
sentences ; judicial, juridical. 

164s Ld. Brooke Eng. Episc. 1. vi. 31 It hath a power 
Judicative, (or if you will Juridical!,) but not Legislative. 
175a Hume Ess. .5- Treat, ,, Perf. Commit). (1817) 1. 499 'Hie 
senate possesses all the judicative authority of the House 
of Lords. 18:8 Jas. Mill Ur it. India, iv. v. II. 200 They 
were thus exclusively vested With the judicative power. 

2 . Having the function of forming opinions. 

1647 Faring DOS' Serm. 120 It arises from some defect in 
the judicative faculty. 1678 Lively Orac. m. Jj 16 I hey 
..make solemn appeals to tneir judicative faculties. 

Indicator (d.yPdiketaj). [a. late L. j/idicator, 
agent-n. from judicare to judge.] One who judges, 
or acts as a judge. 

1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 I. 463 In 
this perilous position stood the Church, the authority of its 
judicators called in question. 1786 State Papers in A nn. 
Keg. 262/1 Until their legality .shall have been decided., 
by the judicators of theplace into which the prize shall have 
been conducted, c 1831 Chalmers in Jean Watson Life 
And. Thomson iv. (18S2) 51 The very presence of such would 
have resistless effect on the divisions of our judicators. 

Judicatorial (d^mdikatcriTuU), a. [f. late L. 
judicdlori-us Judicatory + -al.] Of or pertaining 
to a judicator or judge ; judicial. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. ii. 80 That very assembly 
.. which had already, decreed, in its legislative capacity, 
that such evidence was useful, now, m its judicatorial 
capacity, decreed that it was the reverse. 

Judicatory (d/,« dikatori, -dikatari), sh. [ad. 
late L. judhdton-wn, neuter of jCtdicdlori-us adj. : 
see next.] 

1 . A court of judicature ; a body having judicial 
authority; a tribunal. Now chiefly Sc. 

1606-7 ^ct °f Co unsell of Scot . 4 Feb., The Writers 
and Clerkes of all Iudicatories within this Realme. x6/5 
Owen Worship of God 83 From the highest Court of 
their Sanhedrim, to the meanest Judicatory in their Syna- 
gogues. 1707 Attkruurv Serm. (1723) II. 172 Human 
Judicatories .. givcsenter.ee only on nvotters of right and 
wrong. 1765 Act 5 Geo. Ill , c. 49 § 4 A protest . . shall be 
reenterable in the Courts of Se-sion or other competent 
judicatories. i8ot A, Hamilton IVks. (i885) VII. 226 The 
treaties of the United States had been infracted by State 
laws, put in execution by State judicatories. 1850 Hr. 
Maktinkau Hist. Peace II. v. vii. 313 The Scotch Church 
. .whose four judicatories, .were still all elective. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, tv. (1701! 134/2 They assert 
that passions or affections are the Judges [tpirqpta]. .To 
these assertions, .concerning the Judicatories, agreeth what 
they assert concerning Ends. 1674 Govt. Tongue vi. § 10 
These are arraigned at every table, in every tavern ; and 
at such variety of judicatories*, there will he as great variety 
of sentences. 1850 M«Cosn Viv. Gold. (1852) 290 It fcon- 
science) is the highest judicatory in the human mind, judg- 
ing all and bein^ judged of none. 

2. Judicature ; a system of judicature. 

c 1575 Balfour's Pra sticks (1734) 263 Anent the college 
of justice, institutiouu and judicatorie thalrof. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Rcb. viii. § 206 The Lords, as the 
Supreme Court of judicatory. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 1, xxxvii. (1739) £5 Evidence, .in the Saxon Judicatory, 
sometimes consisted in the pregnant lestimony of the fact 
itself. 1884 Law Times LXXVL 342/1 The judicatories 
of Scotland and England were as independent of each other, 
within their respective territories, as if they were the judi- 
catories of two foreign states. 
f 3 . A judicatory or critical stage, a crisis. Ohs. 
1684 tr. Bonds Merc. Comfit t. xix. 810 Judicatories (or 
Cri-.es) which do not terminate the disease, are signs of a 
predominant and perverse humour. 

Jirdicatory, a. ? Obs. [ad. late L.y udi ca tori- its 
of or pertaining to judging, f. ppl. stem of b.judi- 
care to judge: see -OBY.] 

1 . Having the function of judging or passing 
sentence ; of or pertaining to judgement. 

. x< >47 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xlix. (1739) 84 An 
influence upon that Judicatory power that must apply that 
Law. 1659 Pearson Creed vn. 602 The Son of man is thu$ 
constantly represented as making .. the last judicatory dis- 
tinction between man and man. a *718 Penn Tracts Wks. 
1726 I. 679 A great Share in the judicatory Power. 178a 
T. Waktox Hist. K aldington 61 Druidical shrines, thrones 
of royal inauguration., and judicatory tribunals. 

2 . By which a judgement may be made ; giving 

a decisive indication, critical. / 

1603 Florio hlontaigns ii. xU, To judge of the apparences 
..we had need have a iudicatorte instrument. X624 (see 
Indicatory a. 1]. 1623 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 21 Amongst 
* such sijjnes some are called Decretorie, or Iudicatorie. 

Judicature (d.7;?dikAiiu, -*'tiui). Also 6 
-oure. [f. med. L judical lira , f. ppl. stem judical-, 
of L .judicare to judge : see -uke. Cf. ¥. judica- 
ture (1426 in Godef. Compl.')I\ 

1 . The action of judging; administration of justice 
by duly const.tnted courts ; judicial process. Often 
in phr. court of judicature. 

Sufirente Court 0/ Judicature in England, that constituted 
by^Acts of Parliament in 1873 and 1S73. in which ^ were 
united the former separate Courts of Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Common Plea>, Exchequer, Admiralty, etc. 

1530 Palsgu. 235/1 Judycature, jugement ; sentence, 
ex 6x6 Bacon Adn. Dk. Buckhm . ii. §4 Sir, the honour of 
Judges in their Judicature is the King's honour, whose 
person they represent. 1628 Lc Grys tr. Barclay's Argcuis 
250 Let those which hold places of Judicature, have as many 
Colleagues appointed to them. 1651 Hosiuks Govt. «V Soc. 
xv. § 17. 254 We have demonstratively shewed - . that all 
Judicature belongs to the City, and that Judicature is 
nothing else but an Interpretation of the Laws. 1660 Trial 


Regie. 52 It hath not power of Judicature of Life, and 
Heath. 1733 Col. Kcc. Pennsylv. IV. 31 As well in the 
Court of Chancery as in the other Courts of Judicature. 
2799 Mackintosh Study Law Nature >5* Nations . Wks. 
1846 I. 372 AJ1 the improvements of mankind in police, in 
judicature, and in legislation. 1819 J. .Marshall Const. 
Opin. (1839) 189 The superior court of judicature of New 
Hampshire rendered a judgment upon this verdict. 1846 
M c Cui.loch Acc. Brit. Empire (18541 H. 251 The system of 
judicature in Ireland rests on the same principles as that of 
England, whence it was introduced by King John.. 1873 
Act 36 37 Viet. c. 66 § 3 The several Courts hereinafter 

mentioned, .shall be consolidated, together, and shall con- 
stitute one Supreme Court of Judicature in England. 

2 . The office, function, or authority of a judge; 
in quot. 1635-56, a judge’s term of office. 

J530 Palsgk. 34 A myni>ter of theyr common welth, outher 
as a capitayne, or in offyee of iudicatoure. 1621 Ld. Keci'ER 
Williams m Eorif sene Papers (Camden) 166 Whose rever- 
sions (even of places under my judicature) I use to sealc 
dayly. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis iv. Note 13 Granted, 
that the 40 years assigned by S. Paul (Acts 13. 20) to Saul, 
are to include Samuels Judicature. 1706 Puilliis, Judi- 
cature, a Judge’s Place, or Office. 18^5 Maine Hist. Inst. 
iv. nx If the property be acquired by judicature or poetry, 
or any profession whatever, 
b. (See quot.) 

1847 Craig, Judicature .. also, the extent of the jurisdic- 
tion of the judge, and of the cotnt in which lie sits to render 
justice. 1854 Webster cites Bouvibr. 

3 . A body of judges or persons having judicial 
power ; a court of justice ; a legal tribunal, or such 
tribunals collectively. 

1593 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1597) § 160 The snidis Assemblies 
and judicatures [of the Kirk] sail direct their Bedle to the 
persone or personnes disobedient. 1651 Evelyn Char. Ettg. 
in M/sc. Writ. (1805) 167, 1 was curious before my return. . 
to virile their judicatures. 1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1 191/4 An 
Act for erecting a Judicature to determine differences touch- 
ing Houses burnt and demoliriied by the late.dreadful Fire. 
1795 Bi*. Watson A Pol. Bible 257 If the witnesses of the 
resurrection had been examined before any judicature. 1863 
H. Cox Ins/it. n. ii. 299 The essential, attribute of the judi- 
cature is the power of authoritatively interpreting the laws. 

fig. Mental judgement ; formation or authori- 
tative expression of opinion ; criticism. Obs. 

a 1631 Donne iu Select. (1840) .203, I proceed the right 
way in judicature, I judge according to my evidence. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 18 p 2 If he seats himself uncalled in the 
chair of judicature. 

t 5 . The quality of being judicial (as opposed to 
moral): see Judicial A. 1 b. Obs. rare - 1 . 

1643 Milton Divorce it. xii, Our Saviour disputes not 
here the Judicature, for that was not bis Office, but the 
morality of Divorce, whether it be Adultery or no. 

6 . at l rib. 

Judicature Acts, a name given to the statutes establish- 
ing the Supreme Court of Judicature, and regulating its 
practice. These include esp. Act 36 & 37 Viet. c. 66 (1873), 
38 & 39 Viet. c. 77 (*8751; see also 59 & 60 Viet. c. 14, 
Sell. 1 1 (Short -Titles Act, 1S96). 

1873 Sat. Rev. 9 Aug. 163 The Queen confidently expects 
that we shall thank God .. for the Budget, the Judicature 
Act, the Education and Endowed Schools Amendment 
Acts. x83o Maitch. Guard. 20 Dec., The Judicature Acts 
placed a great deal of power in the hands of the Judges. 
1883 Wharton’s Law- Lex. (ed. 7) 53/2 Court of Appeal, .is 
constituted under the Judicature Act, 1873, the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act, 1876, and the Judicature Act, 1881. Ibid. 
801/2 The Supreme Court of Judicature Acts, 1873 and 
1875. .are commonly referred to as ‘The Judicature Acts’. 

Judicial (djjttdi’Jal), a. and sb. [ad. L. jiidi* 
diil-is , f. judici-um judgement : see -al. Cl. OK 
judicial (in Gower), later -zV/.] A, adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to judgement in a court of law, 
or to a judge in relation to this function ; pertain- 
ing to the administration of justice ; proper to a 
court of law or a legal tribunal ; resulting from or 
fixed by a judgement in court. (Also Jig. in refer- 
ence to God, conscience, etc.) 

Judicial murder, murder (or what is asserted to be such) 
•wrought by process of law ; an unjust though legal death 
sentence. 

1382 Wyclif Neh. iii 30 Unto the hous of sodeknys, and 
of the men setlende sheldis a^en the judicial }ate. a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2682 He bad men fla hym quyk 
out of his skynne, And )>er-witb keuyr be iudicinl see. c 1530 
L. Cox Rhel. (1890) 71 Oracyons indicia!! be, that longe to 
controuersies in the lawc, and plees. 1580 Holly rand 
Treat. Fr. Tong, On se sied en tug emeu/, they sit at the 
Iudicia.il seat. 16x5 G- Sandvs Trav. 6 Where all causes 
are adjudged, both criminall and judiciall. >675 Baxter 
Cath. T/ieol. 11. 339 Most Protestant Divines, .say that Justi- 
fication is a Judicial Sentence of God as Judge. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. xxx.. 461 A series of judicial decisions, 
which have now established the law in such a variety of 
cases. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 290 The asso- 
ciation of the' legislative and judicial power was open to 
obvious objection. 1858 Lu, Sr. Leonards Handy-bk. 
Prof. Law xii. 73 Judicial separation is a new term intro- 
duced for the old divorce a utensil et thoro. x86x J. Paget 
Puzzles Par. (1874) 147 The many judicial murders which 
disgraced that period of our history. 1881 Gladstone S/. 
iu Ho. Comm. 22 July, A judicial rent was a rent fixed ac- 
cording to the judgment of a judicial body, a dispassionate 
and impartial body between man and man. 

b. Enforced by secular judges and tribunals: in 
judicial law , opp. to moral and ceremonial. 

*5S* T. Wilson Logike (1580) 15 b. The Morall Laws 
standeth forever,.. The Judicial! lawe is next, the whiche 
i • . we be not bound to observe as the Israelites were. 1650 
Houniis De Cor fi. Pol. 190 Thou shall not steal, is simply 
j a Law; but thi>, He that stealeth an Ox, shall icslore 
i fourfold , is a Penal, or as other call it, A Judicial Law. 


1651 Baxter Inf. Baft. 102 A meer Judicial! Law proi * r 
to the Jewish. Common-Wealth. x8ig R. Hall Wks.{ isTt) 
V. 327 The laws gben to the Israelites were of three kinds 
— ceremonial, judicial, and moral. 

c. Thcol. Inflicted by God as a judgement or 
punishment ; of the nature of a divine judgement 

1613 Purcjias Pilgrimage (1614) 151 That first Anathema 
and tudiciall curse .. denounced against the Samar'.tais 
lor hindering the vvorke of the Temple. 1792 Bi’jckk/W 
St. Aff. Wks. VII. 113 What is called a judicial blindness 
the certain forerunner of the destruction of all crowns ami 
Kingdoms.. 1815 Southey in Q. Rev. XIII. 275 Almost it 
seems as if he, and the flagitious army by- which he. js 
supported, .. were stricken with judicial blindness. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, viii. II. 277 An infatuation such as, 
in a more simple age, would have been called judicial. 

d. Judicial factor {Sc. Law) : ‘a factor or ad- 
ministrator appointed by the Court of Session on 
special application by petition, setting forth Ihe 
circumstances which render the appointment neces- 
sary * ( \V. Bell Diet. Law Scot. \ 86 1 ) ■ see Factor 5. 

1849 Act 12 4* 13 Viet. c. 51 § x The Expression ‘Judicial 
Factor' . .riinl! mean Factor loco tutoris, Factor loco absentis, 
and Curator bonis. xB6x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 484/1 
Before a judicial factor can obtain his discharge, the Court 
must He satbfied that lie has faithfully performed his duty. 
1894 Daily News 6 June 8/6 Charged, .with stealing i,ioof. 
from two estates on which he was judicial factor. 

2 . Having the function of judgement ; invested 
with authority to judge causes. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. xii. § r We purpose not 
to ■‘peake of the righteousnesse of a worldly iudiciutl courte, 
but of the heauenlye Judgement seat. x6ox Sir \V. Corn- 
wallis Disc. Seneca (1631) 4 Yet cannot these present their 
griefes to judiciall men. 1769 Junius Lett, xxii, *03 The 
returning officer is not a judicial, but a purely ministerial 
officer. 1863 H. Cox Jnstit. 1. iii. 15 Parliaments vs ere 
originally judicial as well as legislative assemblies. 

b. Judicial combat {duel), one engaged in for 
foimal decision of a controversy. 

1820 Scott Ivauhoe xliv. 1828 — /•'. M. Perth xxv, That 
the pretended judicial combat was a mockery of the divine 
will, and of human laws. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 

56 Hie practice of private duels grew naturally out of judicial 
combats. 1882 H. Sr&KCEK Princ. Sociol. § 522 J udiciri duels 
. .continued in France down to the close ot the 14th century. 

c. Judicial Committee of the Privy Council : 
one of the two Appellate Tribunals in Great 
Britain, established in 1832 for the disposal of 
appeals made to the King in Council. 

These are chiefly appeals from the Colonial and Ecclesias- 
tical Courts. Other appeals formerly made to the King m 
Council now come before the Court of Appeal as constituted 
by the Judicature Acts. 

1841 Penny Cyel. XIX. 24 By 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 41, the 
jurisdiction of the privy council is further enlarged, and 
there is added to it a body entitled ‘the judicial committee 
of the privy council’. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 11. vii. 485 
Besides the Hou*e of Lords, there is anolher supreme 
tribunal of appeal — the Queen in Council, whose judicial 
functions are delegated to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The jurisdiction of the Committee is exer- 
cised principally to review judgments of the Colonial, the 
Ecclesiastical, and the Admiialty Courts. 1872 J. Irving 
Ann. "Time 985/2 (23 Feb. 1S711 The Judicial Committee ol 
the Privy Council give judgment in the appeal of the Kev. 
Mr. Purchas, known as the ‘Brighton Ritual Case . 

Ii. Of a judge ; proper to a judge. 

x8oo A slat. Ann. Reg., P» oc. E. /ml. Ho. 58/2 [jhese 
men] somewhat similar to aldermen in London .. did lately 
send a memorial desiring judicial salaries. <11832 Mackin- 
tosh Life Plot e Wks. 1846 I. 409 That concentration ot 
authority in the hands of the superior courts at \* estimnsier, 
which contributed indeed to the purity and dignity of the 
judicial character. 1856 Fhoude Hist. Eng. (18581 1 , il *35 
A political difficulty . . was laid before the pope in lus judicial 
capacity, in the name of the nation. x883 Brvck Anter. 
Commw. II. 11. xlii. 120 What is called, even in Amenca 
where robes are not worn, the 1 purity of the judicial ermine . 

4 . Giving judgement or decision upon any mat- 
ter; foiming or expressing a judgement; disposed 
to pass judgement ; relative to judgement ; critical. 

1580 Nashe Prcf Greene's Menaphm (Arb.) 8 More 
iudiciall in matters of conceit, than our quadrant crepun- 
dios, that spit ergo in the mouth of eyerie one they ete * 
1632 Delonhy Thomas of Reading in 1 horns L. h. t rose 
Rom. (1858) I. 135 It becommeth not me to controule >our 
iudiciall thoughts. ' 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Over-Soul \ykn. 
(Bohn) I. 119 The intercourse of society is w jP » 
judicial investigation of character. 1846 Sumner Picketing 
in Oral. ^ Sp. (18501 II. 459 His mind was rather judicial 
than forensic in its cast. 1896 A 7- . <V Q. 8th ber. IX. 10c/ 
The Quarterly Review has for many years been aist 
guished for its judicial fairness. * * 

b. Pertaining to the judgement of the reputed 
influence of the heavenly bodies upon human affairs. 
Judicial astrology : see Astrology 1 b. 

_ c 139X Chaucer Astral. 11. § 4 Theise ben obseruatincez 0 
iudictal matiere & rytes of paiens, in which my *P ,nc 
hath no frith, ne no knowyng of hir horoscofium. *475 

Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 60 The noble science of suchejuuicte 

mater in cauris naturelle concernyng the influence 01 
bodies of lievyn. 1560 [see Astrology i bk *04* *H. V 

Holy <y Prof. St. 11. vii. 74 As for judiciall Astrology (whit 
hath the least judgement in it) this vagrant hath been " Y 
out of all learned corporations. 2728 Pemberton Af?t’ 

Philos.y Addicted to judicial astrology .. and tosuch* I 

superstitions. 2827 Bentham Ration. Evut. wks. » 4 J 
VII. 210 Among alchy mists and judicial astiologer> 
have been tho^e who have been dupes to the impostures ) 
which they profited. _ , „ 

t Q. Pled. That determines the issue, or Delong 
to the crisis, of a disease : a* Critical 4. (Some- 
times with, combination of prec. sense.) Obs. 
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1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) Gjb, If the iaundis.. 
appears in the vj day, beyng a day iudicial or cretike of the 
ague, ..it is a very good sygne. 1651 Culpepper Astral. 
Judge m. Dis. (1658} 32 The time or houses noted betwixt 
the Crisis, are called the judicial times, or such times wherein 
a man may judge what the disease is, or what it will be. 

fd. Rhet. Critical. Obs. 

1S76 Fleming Paitopl. Epist. Ep. A, Of Epistles, some 
be demonstrative, some suasorie, and other some iudiciall. 


proposite or matter conceived.. is reduced to three heads, 
or kinds. Demonstrative, Deliberative, Judiciall. 

f 5. That has or shows sound .judgement ; judi- 
cious. Obs. 

1531 Sidney ApoL Poetrie (Arb.) 33 The same man . . 
should . . grow. . to a iudicial comprehending of them. z6z6 
Bullokah, Iudiciall, . . also wise; graue, of great iudge- 
ment. 1524 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 200 He shewed him- 
selfe so iudiciall and industrious as gaue great satisfaction. 
B. sb. [Elliptical uses of the adj.J 
+ 1. A judicial law or ordinance : see A. I b. Obs. 
£■1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 283 Sermonyalis of he oolde 
la we & sumtne iudycialis bynden nou^t now. c 1449 Pecocic 
ReP>\ 18-19 The posityf lawe of the ceremony es iudicialis 
& sacra men tails. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 404 
The ludicials teach the gouernment of an house or a common 
weale. 165a Sparks Prim. Devot. (2663) 417 In aJl the 
judicials and ceremonials, .there was ever somewhat moral 
wrapped up in them. 2722 St. German's Doctor «$• Site l. 

J I4 By the law of God in the Old Testament, called the 
udlcials. 

t 2. Determination, decision, judgement. Obs. 
2447 Bokenham Seyntys iRoxb.) 158 Aftyr the judycya! 
of very rcsoun To lovyn hys credytour most holdyn was he 
Wych of hys dette had most pardoun, 1589 Nashe Anal. 
Absurd. Epist. P iij, Whose effectual! iudiciall of your 
vertues made such deepe impression in my attentive imagi- 
nation. 2632 T. Powell Tom All Trades 32 There is no 
true judiciall of the falling and rising of commodities. 

\ b. Astrol , . A determination or conclusion as 
to a future event from the positions of the heavenly 
bodies ; the system of such determinations. Obs. 

2496 Dives Sf Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xxxiv. 73 They that . . 
takehede to the Iudycyall of astronomye or to dyuynaeyons. 
2562 Eden Arte Nanis'. Pref., The. .phantasticall obserua- 
tions of the iudicials of astrolo'ie.. 2652 Gauli: Magaslrom. 
23 Where is obliquity but in the judicials of astrologie? 

fc. Med. Determination of the nature of a 
disease; diagnosis. Obs. 

2512 (title) Iudycyall of Uryns. 2548 Uoall Eras/n. Par. 
Luke Pref. 20 The corporal! physicians doo often Cymes 
var:e..in their iudicials of the diseases. 

1 3. A legal judgement. Obs. 

*534 , Barnes Supplic. King ii. Wks (2572) 207 It is to 
yoar condemnation, and to your ignomynie, that you doe 
exercise iudicials among you. 1663 Burney Keo5. t>'opo» 99 
Our Saviours own argument concerning the ludicials of an 
Infidel, He can but kill the body. 

t b. An instrument of legal punishment. Obs. 
c x6jo I. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 202 Stocks, cage, 
tumbrell, pillory, Cucking-stoole atul other Juditialls and 
castigatories. 

Ileace Judiciality (djwdijiiceliti), Judi eial- 
ne3s, the quality or character of being judicial ; 
Judicialize (dgwdi'Jalsiz) v. trails., to treat judi- 
cially, arrive at a judgement or decision upon. 

17.7 Bailey vot. II., Jttdicialncss, judicial Quality, State 
or Condition. 2867 Pall Mall G . 5 jan. 2 His mind .. has 
something different, in its kind of judiciality, from what is 
usually meant by impartial intellectual judgment. 187; 
T. Sinclair Mount 6 Must one . . judicialt.se the problem 
whether Shakespeare died from a debauch, before one can 
have soul-liftings with [him] on the divine spirit’s wings. f 

Judicially (d^/dijali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.j 
In a judicial manner. 

1- In the way of legal judgement, or in the oftDe 
or capacity of judge ; in, by, or in relation to, the 
administration of justice ; by legal process ; by 
sentence of a court of justice. 

1465 Poston Lett. II. 223 Judicialy syttyng the seyde 
M. 1 <. 2542 Hen. VIII Derlar. Scots Bivb, Rcgester* 

and Recordes iudicially and autentiquely made. 2627 
Moryson l tin. U. 26 Indited, though absent, and condemned 
judicially of Treason. 1783 A i ns w >r ill's Lot. Diet. (Morell) 


t judicially in the Exchequer. i85g Li 
132 The last who perished judicially in England. 

b. Theol. In the way of a divine judgement or 
punishment. . 

*654 Fuller Two Scrm. 6o_ G jd .. may judicially harden 
those from whom his grace is witfufrawne, for maktng no 
better use thereof. 2782 Cowter Lett. Wks. 1837 XV. 222 
Though I love my country, I hate its follies and its mos, 
and had rather see it scourged in mercy, than judicially 
hardened by prosperity. 1835 J. H. Newman Par. term. 
(18361 II,x. 223 The multitude of sinners judicially blmded. 

2. After the manner of a judge; with judicial 
knowledge and skill : critically. 

. 1 5.77-8 7 Holinsheo Citron. III. 2402(2 A noble mmd 
ludtaallie grounded vpou the truth of diuine yhilosopnic. 
*^27 Moryson /tin. ill. 37. I would have a Iraveller.. 
speake of those thing**, whereof he could discourse most 
eloquently and judicially. *363 Freeman Norm. Con.;. 
Il.vUi. 265 He judicially sums up what wa> good and wnat 
was evil in him. , , 

f b. So as to determine something ; determina- 
tivcly. Obs. , , . 

*609 Douland Omith. Miaul. 51 Re**ts are placed in 
Songs.. Essentially, when they betoken silence. Iudicially, 


when they betoken not silence but the perfect Moode: and 
then their place i> before the signe of Time. 

1*3. With sound judgement, judiciously. Obs. 

7600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 81 All agreed that the 
King . . had not dealt therein iudicially, saying it was a 
meane to breed contention. 2653 Walton Angler iv. xo3, 
I find Mr. Thomas Barker.. deal so judicially and freely in 
a little book of his of Angling. 

Ju&i’ciarily, adv. rare. ff. next -i- -LY -.] 
In a judiciary manner or sense; judicially. 

2622 Cotgr., / udiciaircment, iudiclarily, iudicially. c 1619 
R. Jokes in Phenix (2708) II. 480 The words .. may easily 
be taken judiciarily..or they may be taken popularly. 
Judiciary (dgwirPari), a. and sb. Now rare. 
[ad. L. judicidri'us, t. judici-ttm judgement : see 
-ary, and cf. F . judieiaire (1 4- 15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] — Jwwef.tr,. A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to legal or formal judgement, 
or to a judge in his capacity of giving such judge- 
ment ; pertaining to judicature or to courts of law. 
a Judicial A. i. 

i6xxCotg«., Iudiciaire,. .iudiciarie, iudiciall, done in Court. 
2622 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 23 Although he shall 
exercise his iudiciarie power. 2670 Biount Law Diet. 
Ded., Persons, Dignified with the Judiciary Scailet Robe. 
2787 Jefferson Writ. (1894! IV. 475. 1 like the organization 
of the government into Legislative, Judiciary and Executive. 
2876 JJlGBY Real Prop i. ii. 64 Laws.. are made indirectly by 
the tribunals in deciding upon particular cases. . . [These] 
are sometimes called judge-made, or judiciary laws. 

fb. *= Judicial A. 1 b. Obs. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. vti. (2700) xox The Judiciary Parts 
of the Law were those that related to them as they were a 
Society of Men. 

f c. -Judicial A. 1 c. Obs . 

2656 R. Robinson Christ all 425 It is a judiciary hand of 
God upon the Papists. 2677 Gale Crt . Gentiles lit. 24 
Judtciaiie Hardnesse of heart and Blindnesse of Minde. 

+ 2. Having the function of judging ; deciding as 
a judge or arbiter : = Judicial A. 2 . Obs. 

2690 Child Disc. Trad: (1694) 146 So many of the said 
Judiciary Merchants as heard the said Cau-e mid Cause**, 
and signed the Judgments or final Decrees in them. 

b. —Judicial A. 2 b. 

1768 Blacksto.se Comm. III. xxii. (1809) 337 The fir^t 
written injunction of judiciary combats that We meet with, 
is in the law s of Gundcbald, a. d. 501. 2826 Digby Broads t. 
Hon.( 1829) l.Gode/ridns 273 The Clergy of Spain, instead 
of compurgatory oaths and iudiciary combats, ordained the 
proofs by witnesses and regular examination. 

f 3. Forming a judgement or opinion, discerning: 
—Judicial A. 4 . Obs. 

a 2632 Donne 2nd Scrm. Gen. i. 26, I have a power to 
judge, a judiciarie, a decretive power. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, v. (2701) 180/2 This Judgment may not unfitly be 
termed J udiciary. 

fb. Of, or in reference to, astiology: = Judi- 
cial A. 4 b. Also, Pertaining to the giving of 
judgements or decisions by any kind of divination, 
as ‘ physiognomy ’. Obs. 

2604 T. Wright* Passions vi. 325 What vaine studies 
exercise, .our iudiciarie Astronomers, by calculating nativi- 
tees telling events. 2640 Bp. Reynold- Passions}*. 78 All 
which .. I include under the name of Iudiciarie Physio- 
gnomic. 2734 tr. Rol Cut's Anc. Hist. (2827J III, vn. vii. 327 
The wild chimeras of judiciary asttologv. 

•j-c. Rhet. » Judicial A. 4 d. Obs. 

2776 G. Campbf.ll Philos. Rhet. I. 27 Three sorts of ora- 
tions, the deliberative, the judiciary and the demonstrative. 

B. sb. [Cf. med.L. judicia ria, jiidicidrius sbs.] 

f 1. An art of divination : see A. 3 b. Obs. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxv. 382 What Art mooued 
Iacob to say it ? . . If ye 2 say Phi/noinie or Iudiciarie, the 
good old man was blind. 2594 CakEW Huarte's Exam. 
Wits (2626) 183 All the sciences belonging to the imagina- 
tion.. as the Mathematickes, Astiologie, Arithmelicke, Per- 
spectiue, Iudiciarie, and the rest. 

f b. A judicial astrologer. Obs. 

2652 Gaulk Magastrom. 236 May not the morose judi- 
ciaries be thus urged? 

2. ta. A place or court of judicature, rare. _ 

1681 W. Robertson Phrascol. Gen. (2693) 780 A Judiciary 

or place of Judgment. 

b. = Judicature 3. 

2802 M. Cutler in Life , frith. \ Cotr. {1888) II. 81 He 
at length pointed out .. the impossibility of a government 
being supported without an independent judiciary. 2875 
Gladstone Glean. VI. Ixxxiii. 285 That strength depends 
on the magistracy, the police, the judiciary, tnc standing 
army. zB$S Law Times LXXIX. 8 3/1 Head of the Irish 
magistracy and chief of the judiciary. 

Judicious tds«di-Jos),< 7 . Also 7 err on. -itious. 
[ad. Y.jttdidcux, -case (Montaigne, iGth c.) = It. 
giudizioso , f. l..j’udici-um judgement : see -ous.] 

X. Of persons (or their faculties, etc.) : Having or 
exercising sound judgement ; discreet, wise, sensi- 
ble.' a. in relation to intellectual matters : Form- 
in" correct opinions or notions ; sound in discern- 
ment; wisely critical. 

1598 Fi.orio, Giudicioso, iudicious, learned, wise, dl-crccL 
1603S11AKS. Ham. 111. ii- 2J No w this ouer-done.. though 
it make the vnskilfull Laugh, c nmol but make the ludsc.ous- 
-reeue 2626 Jackson Cried vm. and. 5 a It hath bcene 
Jo/iff a^oe observed by the learned and judicious Hooker. 
1660 Gale Crt. Gentiles t. In trod. 4 Thus also Judicious 
ChMingworth. i68 S Boyle AW- Notion .\ at. W. 95 The 
fimousest and judiciousest of the ancienter Kabbmv 2724 . 
A Coluns Gr.Otr. Rejig. * One of the moM J udicious of 
Interpreters, the great Grotius. x3i8 Hall.vm M:d. Ages 1 x. 

I (:8io> III. 305 There were men who made the age famous, . 
"rave lawyers, judicious historians, wise philosophers. 


b. in relation to practical matters; Wise in 
adapting means to ends; capable and careful in 
action ; prudent. (Now the more frequent use.) 

2600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 82 Being accounted.. con- 
fident, iudicious, and diligent, although of no great experi- 
ence. . 2605 S halts. Mach. iv. ii. id 165S \V. Sanderson 
Graph ice 20 To give honour to (In* Art of Painting many 
worthy Gentlemen .. are* become luditious practiti >ners 
herein. <12704 ’J”. Brown /'raise Pen’. Wks. 2730 l. 92 A 
judicious pilot. 18x9 Scott Leg. Montrose vi, No judicious 
j commander allows either flags of truce or neutrals to remain 
in his camp longer than is prudent. 

2. Of action, thought, etc. : Proceeding from 
or showing sound judgement; marked by discre- 
tion, wisdom, or goo.i sense, a. in relation to 
intellectual matters. 

idoa Marston Antonio's Rev. Prof, That.. We might 
waigh massy in judicious scale. 1622 Bckton Aunt. Met. 
1. ii. hi. xv. (2652) 237, I would that all .. would read those 
judicious tracts of Dr. Henry S pel man. 2782 Couier 
Convcrsat. 235 A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct. 
x86t Geo. Eliot Silas M. xi, As she concluded this judi- 
cious remark, she turned to the Mi.ss Gunns, 
j b. in relation to practical matters. (Now the 
! more frequent use.) 

| 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 202 Hits rctraiie .. yet 
I was . . iudicious the place being strong by nature. 1695 
j Te.mi-lc /tit nut. Hist. Eng. 2 79 '1 o surmount all Danger* . . 

I by brave Actions and judicious Councils. 2782 Gibbon Dec l. 

| <y P. (1869 1 1. xix. 530 A very judicious pfan of operations 
1 was adopted. 2833 Ht. Martinlau / ’oiidi tput <y S. vi. 95 
1 Selling again the judicious purchases they ueie enabled to 
i make. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges 243 A splendid 
I and very instructive example of what may te effected by 
, judicious combinations and arrangements. 

- f 3 . = Judicial A. 1. Ols. 

(But in the two Shaks. quots. the actual sense is doubtful. 
Judicial does not occur in Shaks.) 

1 2605 Shaks. Lear 111. iv. 76 Iudicious punishment, ’twas 

this flesh begot Those Pelicane Daughters. 2607 — Cor. \. 

| vi. 128 His last offences to vs Shall haue Iudicious heaiing. 

; 2622 Coryat Crudities 279 Their courts of justice, their 
l judicious proceed. ngs. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Ere- 
j menu 17S To proceede against him by a judicious way. 

! Judrciously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 
t 1 . In a judicious manner ; with sound or correct 
! judgement ; discreetly, wisely, prudently. 

| 2602-2 Fulbeckk x st Pt. /'avail. In trod, x To excite 

. . some other .. farre more fully, iudiciously, and learnedly 
to accomplish this busines. 1688 Bovlk Pinal Causes Nat. 
Things m. 91 Opium, .is now' imptoyed as a noble remedy, 
as indeed it is, if skilfully prepared and judiciously ex- 
hibited. 2756 D11. Delany in lAfe <5- Lett. Mrs, De/any 
U&61) III. 388 She read and wiote two languages correctly 
and judiciously. 2839 James Louis N/V, ll. 325 [There 
arc]_ few examples of remote dependencies upon great 
empires being well or judiciously governed. 2879 Froudc 
C.esar vi. 56 Money judiciously distributed among the 
leading politicians had secured the Senate’s connivance. 

1 2 . iiy a legal or formal judgement ; judicially. 
a 2634 Coke Davies t title) England's Independency 
upon tile Papal Power, Historically and Judiciously stated. 
2737 Whist on Josephus, Antic], in. xv. $ 2 God ..had 
judiciously condemned them to that punishment. 

+ b. With the air oi a judge ‘ laying down the 
law * ; dogmatically. Obs. 

2728 Morgan Algiers Pref. 7 How many [Englishmen] 
have I met with, .most judiciously terming the Lest of them 
[Moors and Arabs] ‘savages’. 

Judiciousness, [f. as prec. + -NES 3 .] The 
quality of being judicious ; soundness of judge- 
ment ; discretion, wisdom, prudence, good sense. 

2651 Fullers Abel Rcdiv. (2867) Ii. 222 He had not met 
with the like before for ..judiciousness. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. v. iv. § 16 Such the soil of thL Sir Thomas More, in 
which facetiousnesse and judiciousnes.se were excellently 
tempered together. 2 7s x -73 Jortin EccL //ht. (K.), 'i'he 
examination.. requires, in due proportion, judiciousness and 
precaution. 2886 Law Times l.XXX. 291/2 L. J. Bowen 
points out, with judiciousness and precision, some of the 
chief results of the great changes initiated in 1873. 

Judy (d^/z dij. [A iaiuiliar pel-lorm of the 
female name Judith . J Name of the wife of Punch 
in tlie puppet-show of ‘Punch and Judy'; hence 
{slang) applied disparagingly or contemptuously, 
esp. to a woman of ridiculous appearance. 

182a J. H. Vaux Plash Diet., Judy, a blowen ; but some- 
times used when speaking familiarly of any woman. 2825 
C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy II. 65 Old Punch with his 
Judy.. 2835 Runciman Skippers Sh. 3 You get caught 
speaking to any of them steerage judics. Mod. siting. 
Doesn’t she fook a Judy? 

b. Comb., as Judy -puppet ; Judy-cow, a local 
name for the lady-bird (cl. lady -coif). 

2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Judy-cow. 2897 Q. Rev. 
Oct. 331 They are simply Judy-puppcts in the Policincilo 
of conventionality. 

Jue, obs. form of Jew. 

Juel, Jueler, etc., obs. ff. Jewel, -eh, etc. 

+ Ju’elet. Obs- tare. PJ. 4 iuelea. [a. OF. 
joe let, jo tic tel (p!. -cz, - etz , - es ), dim. of joe/ Jewel.] 

A plat thing, a toy. 

s^oAyenb. 77 pe conioun his bayj» (Le. Luvcth them] car 
rubys, uor saf>Ts, o]-er uor emerojdc.>, let b)ej» as iuelc* 
to childcrcn. [ong. (Cotton CUop. A v. If. 63) ce >ont coo.c 
joucJes (v. r. in GtAA., iuw eletz* a eufan-.j 

t Ju'ffer. Obs. [cf. Du. jujjcr maidtn, joung 
lady, miss; also, spar, beam, joint; worn-down 
form of jujvrouw , jonkvreuxj\ so Gcr. jungfer 
(fro mjungfreiu), also, in s!iipbuilding./t/^r.] A 
piece of timber four or five inches square. 
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JUGGERNAUT 


1677-83 Moxon Meek. Extra, (1703) 162 Jeffers, Stuff, 
about 4 or 5 inches square, and of several Lengths. Hence, 
1688 in R. Holme, 1823 in Nicholson Pract . Builder. 
t Ju-ffle, v. Sc. 06 s. [Origin and meaning ob- 
scure ; perh, related to Shuffle, but app. of earlier 
appearance.] intr. (?) To shuffle; to fumble in- 
eptly, to bungle, to ‘ maffle’. Hence t J tr filing- 
ppl. a . ; also t Ju'ffler. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 16 Ane hommilty jommeltye 
jufiler, Lyk a stirk stackarand in the ry. 1535 Lyndcsay 
Satyre, Interl. Auld Man 218 Scho may call me ane 
iufftane jok. 15.. RoivlBs Cursing (Bann. MS.) 251 Than 
Iuflar Tasy with his iaggis, And Belly Gassy with his 
haggis, At hellis ^ettis sail mak sic reirding. 

Jug (dgyg), sd.l 

1 . A pet name or familiar substitute for the femi- 
nine name Joan, or Joanna ; applied as a common 
noun to a homely woman, maid-servant, sweet- 
heart, or mistress ; or as a term of disparagement. 
Now rare. 

[Like Suke, Suky = Susan (Sue), Jack, Jacky = John , 
and other similar formations, this was prob. partly phonetic, 
partly a playful perversion. Forms app. related or parallel 
are the masculine Jagge, Jcgge = jack ; Juggin, beside 
Jankin, Jcnkin, J unkin, yack in \ Jack in Jackson, Juxott ; 
all ultimately from yohn. (See E. W. B. Nicholson Pali' 
gree 0/ yack, 1892.)] 

2569 Preston Cambyses in^HazI. Dodsley IV. 183 Ruff. 

I will give thee sixpence to lie one night with thee. Mer. 
Gogs heart, slave, dost thou think I am a sixpenny jug? 
X594 Knack to know a. knave, ibid. VI. 51 x Then comes a 
soldier counterfeit, and with him was his jug. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear 1, iv. 245 Poole.. Whoop Iugge I loue thee. x6xx 
Cotgr., I unite tie, Iu^, linnie (a woman’s name), /bid., 
lehunnettc , lug, or linnie. 1631 Brathwait IPlumzics, 
Lanndercr 59 She.. will not wet her hand lest shec spoyle 
the graine of her skinne : Mistris Joan ha's quite forgot that 
shee was once jugge, 1632 Rowley l Pout att never vexed 1. 
in Hazl. Dodsley XII, 115 Clown (to Joan J Bring him away, 
Jug. 1707 Mrs. Centuvre Platon. Lady m, But hark 
ye, done you marry that ill-manner’d Jug, the Relict of a 
cheating old rogue. 1830 Monk Bentley xv, 424 Joanna., 
was his favourite child: .. having received from him the 
fondling appellation of Jug in her infancy, she continued to 
be called Jug Bentley, as long as she remained unmarried. 

2 . As the second element in local names of various 
small birds, as bank-jug, the ekiflfehaff, also the 
willow warbler; hedge jug, the long-tailed tit- 
mouse. [But c ** J UG 

i83 x Leicesicrsh. Gloss., yugg, and Juggy , a diminutive of 
Joan or Jane. . At is now, I believe, exclusively applied to 
sundry small birds. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 
26 Chiffchaff. . Bank-bottle or -jug (Bedfordshire). From 
the shape and situation of its nest. Ibid. 32 British Long- 
tailed Titmouse. . . The penduline form of the nest, and the 
feathers which compose the lining, have obtained for the 
bird the names of Jack in a bottle . . Hedge jug. 

Jug sbfi [Origin uncertain : possibly, 

as suggested by Wedgwood, a transferred use of 
Jco si. 1 , the feminine name, for which there are 
analogies. But no actual evidence connecting the 
words has yet been found. (Cf. Skeat Eiymol. 
Diet, s.v.)] 

X. A deep vessel, of varying shape and size, for 
bolding liquids, usually with a cylindrical or 
swelling body, or one that tapers upward, having 
a handle on one side, and often a spout. Fre- 
quently with qualification denoting use or kind, as 
brown-, claret-, cream-, milk-, water-jug, etc. 

The name is applied locally with ^various extensions or 
restrictions to vessels, commonly of earthenware, also of 
glass or metal, sometimes even of wood or leather, occa- 
sionally. as in a hot-water jug, furnished with a lid ; in U. S. 
having ‘a narrow neck or orifice, usually stopped by a cork ’ 
(Cent. Diet.). 

1538 Elyot Diet., Cantharus , a pot or a iugge. J555 
Eden Decades They haue sundry kyndes of water pottes, 
iugges, and drinckinge cuppes, made of eartbe. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. Induct, ii, 90 You would presente her at the 
Leete, Because she brought stone-lugs, and no seal’d quarts. 
1678 Mrs. Behn Sir P. Fancy v. i, You’re a Dutch Butter- 
ferkin, a Kilderkin, a double Jugg. 1756 Nugent £? r. Tour , 
Germany II. 403 There is a great sale of stone juggs and 
pitchers at Andemach, 1783 O’Kf.efe Poor Soldier, Song 
* The Broom Jug ' i. This brown jug that now foams with 
mild ale . . Was once Toby Filpot 1824 Scott Rcdgauntlet 
Let. iv, A small jug, which he replenished with ale from a 
large black-jack. *828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) 
II. 10; Common brown Toby Philpot jugs. 1885 J. Marti- 
neau Types Eth. The. 1. 131 A jug is said to be empty when 
it has im water. 1886 S. IP. Line. Gloss., Jug, a stone bottle, 
such as is used for wine or spirits, not such as a Milk-Jug, 
which is called a Pitcher, /bid., Pitcher, .. the term Jug 
is applied Jo large stoneware jars. 

b. A jug with its contents ; the liquid in a jug ; 
esp. beer, as distinguished from the contents of a 
bottle, i.e. wine. Also, locally, A measure of 
capacity for ale or beer, usually about a pint. 

1635 D. Dickson Pract. IPks. (1845) I. 92 Carry out the 
refuse and jugs of the house, a 1716 Soutu Serm. I. iv. (R.), 
The sordid temptations of the jug and the bottle. 1765 
Couth R Let. to Lady Z/csketh 14 Sept., He gave me.. a 
black jug of ale of his own brewing. 1848 Dickens Dornbey 
v, He came up with a jug of warm water. 

2 . slang. A prison, jail ; more fully Stone-jug. 

1834 H. Ainsworth Kooksvood 111. v. In a box of the stone- 
jug I was born. Ibid., Thus was t bowl'd out at last. And 
into the jug for a lag was cast. 1861 Lowell Btgl/nu P. 
it. i. Poems 1890 II. 22g They sentenced me . . to ten years 
in the Jug. 1890 Boldrhwood Robbery under Arms 144 
Men just out of the jug . . with their close-shaved faces, 
cropped beads, and prison-clothes, 1899 Besakt Orange 


Girl Frol, That hospitable place., the Black Jug— where 
before long you will passa few pleasant days. 

3 . Comb., tts jug- metal, -pot-, jug-broke ndj. ; 
also jug-bitten a. (slang), intoxicated ; jug-fiah.- 
ing U.S., a mode of fishing with the line and bait 
tied to a floating 1 jug’ or bottle ( Cent . Diet.). 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) IPks. (N.), When any of them 
are wounded, pot-shot, *jug-bkten, or cup-shaken, so that 
they have lost all reasonable faculties of the minde. a 1658 
Cleveland Poems , Against Ale ’ ii, The “Jug-broke Pate 
doth owe to thee Its bloody Line and Pedigree. 1641 
French Distill, u (1651) 4 They may be of Copper . . or of 
*Jug-mctall, or Potters-metaSl glazed. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes iv, xxii.276 It may as well be denyed, that Duke 
D'Alva’s face is not to be seen on *Jugge-pots in Holland. 

Jug* (d-5»g), Also joug. An imitative re- 
presentation of one of the notes of the nightingale, 
and some other birds, usually repeated as jug, 
jug; hence, used as a name for this note. 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel Wks. 1843 I. 401 To here this 
nighdngale,..Warbelynge in the vale, Dug, dug, lug, iug, 
. . Withchuk, chuk, chuk, chuk f 1576 Gascoigne Philomcue 
(Arb.) 113 The next note to hir phy Is lug, lug, lug, I 
gesse. 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LX1II. 36r 
Nothing, however, can be more marked than the note of 
a nightingale called its jug. 1864-5 Wood Homes -without 
H. xxxi, (1868) 624 The ‘jug-jug’ of one Nightingale is 
sure to set singing all others within hearing. 

Jug, sb.± rare ~~ K Also jugg. [f. Juo 
The sleeping place of partridges, where they ‘jug * 
or nestle together. 

X834 Mudje Brit. Birds (1841) I. 43 The night worms and 
other small animals., have mostly retired into the earth 
before the partridges leave their ‘jugg’ or sleeping place. 

[Jug, an error for Ing, meadow, in 17-iSth c. 
Diets., Halliwell, etc.] 

Jug, v.i [f. Jug 42] 

+ 1 . intr. l*o use a jug ; to drink. Obs. 
x68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 781 Be jugging 
or jogging : Ant bibe, ant abi. 

2 . trans . (Cookery.) To stew or boil in a jug or 
jar (esp. a hare or rabbit). 

1747 [see Jugged belowj. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. 
Housckjr. (1778) 135 To ju§ a Hare. 1868 Browning Ring 
Bk. viii. 1386 Gmia can jug a rabbit well enough. 1858 
J. Arch Story of Life vii. 1 60 If I could catch- that hare . . 

1 would carry him home and jug him. 

3 . slang. To shut up in jail ; to imprison. (Cf. 
Jug sbA 2.) Also traits/. To confine. 

1841 Catlin N. Ai/ter. Znd. (1844) H. xxxv. 36 The poor 
fellow was soon jugged up. 5B77 Lowell Lett.ll. viii. 230, 

I have been there every day except when I was jugged with 
the gout. 1890 Boldrewood Roobeiy under Arms 166 I’m 
not going to be jugged again, not if l know it. 

Hence Jugged (d^pgd) ppl. a., esp. in jugged 
hare ; Ju'gging vbl. sb. 

J747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 50 A jugged Hare. Cut it in 
little pieces,.. put them into an earthen Jugg,.. cover the 
Jugg or Jar you do it in, so close that nothing can get in, 
then set it in a Pot of boiling water. 1O09 Malkin Gil Bias 
x. iii. y xo The second course consisted of pigs’ ears, jugged 
game, and chocolate cream, a 1834 Lamb Lett, xviii. Th. 
Pres. Game 176 A hare to be truly palated must be roasted. 
Jugging sophisticates^ her. 1893 Chicago Advance 31 Aug., 
A little discreet gagging, followed by jugging if necessary. 
Jug*, z>.- Also joug. [Echoic : cf. Jug 
intr. Of the nightingale or other bird: To utter 
a sound like ‘jug*. Hence Ju'gging ppl. a. 

1598 Yong Diana 427 lugging nightingales are sweetely 
singing. 1657 Thornley tr. Longus ’ Daphnis Chloe 124 
The Nightingales began to jug and warble, 1783 Ains- 
worth’s Lat. Diet. (Morell) v, Gurio , . . to jug, or jouk, as a 
nightingale doth. 1898 Dai/y News 7 May 10/2 The blithe 
lark, the jugging nightingale. 

Jug 1 , vA Also 7 jugg. [app. an altered by- 
form of Jouk v . 1 (juke, joke, etc.) with specialized 
application ; cf. also Jucic v used of the call of 
partridges when they jouk or jugi] intr. Of par- 
tridges, etc. : To crowd or nestle together on the 
ground; to collect in a covey. Also iransf. 
Hence Ju'gging vbl. sb. 

c 1600 Drayton Miseries Q. Margaret cxlvi, Like as you 
see when partridges are flown, . . They in the eveniug get 
together all, With pretty jugging, and each other greet. 
1654 Vilvain Theol. Treat, iii. 106 Jugging together like 
Partridges in smal Covies. x66o Hexham, Roes/en, to 
J u Sg e j or go £ to Roest, as Hens, Partridges. 1672 [see Jouic 
v. 1 ij. £1x825 Forby Poc. E. Anglia, Jug, to squat, and 
nestle close together, as partridges at night. 1878 Daily 
News 12 Sept. 3/1 At night partridges roost and nestle close 
together on the ground in a cluster. . . When . . thus resting 
they are said to jug. 

b. trans. To collect close together. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. 292 Some have taken [liberty) in 
these times, to separate themselves from the ordinary 
Ministry of this Church, and by a mutual! call of one an 
other to jugg themselves, like Partridges, into small coveys. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$■ Selv. To Rdr., Should they 
[kmreds of men] have liv’d and jugg’d together to this day, 
+ Jug, v.± Obs . Also 4-5 iag(ge, iog(ge. A 
variant of Jag v., to ‘ prick ’ ; to spur (a horse). 

(The language of the whole quotation is fig., justed, jugged, 
and overt (lie, being taken from the tilt or tournament.) 

x 377 Langu P. Pl. B. xx. 133 He iugged [v.r. iogged, 
x 393 C.xxih. !o£S ec h v.rr. iagged, iuggede) til a justice, 
ana lusted in his ere, And auertilte ai his treuthe. 

Jugal (d.^N'gal), a. (sb.) [ad. L. jugal- is, f. 
jugurn yoke: cf. F. jugal (16th c. in Littrd).] 

1 1 - Of or relating to a yoke, esp. the matrimonial 
yoke or bond ; conjugal. Obs. 


i 6 t 7 Middleton & Rowley Pair Quarrel u. ii, When 
heaven had witness to the jugal knot. x6z4 Heywoqd 
Guuaik. yni. 385 O those soft fifteeue yeeres so. sweetly 
past Which thou Calenus with Sulpitia hast In jugal con* 
societk. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Jugal, that is yoaked, or 
pertaining to . . Matrimony or Wedlock. 

2 . Anal. Of or pertaining to the zygoma or bony 
arch of the cheek ; malar, zygomatic. 

< 1598 Florjo, Giugale osso, the iugall bone, which is a por- 
tion of the bones of the head and of the vpper iawe. 1&8 
CuLpErreu & Cole Bart hoi. Auat. m. xi. 153 Arises out- 
wardly from the Ju^al^ process, and descending obliquely 
through the Cheeks, it is terminated in the space between 
the two Lips. 1766 Parsons in Phil. Trans. LVI. 207 
A strong membrane .. inserted all along the jugal bone on 
each side. 1864 Huxley in Reader 5 Mar., The jugal arch 
is much developed in proportion to the cranium. 

B. sb. Anal. The jugal or malar bone. 

1854 Owen Steel. *5- Teeth m Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 219 
The jugal and squamosal are also confluent. 1883 Martin 
& Moale Perteor. Dissect. xo6 The jugal forms part of the 
middle of the suborbital bony bar. 


Jugate (<]?fcgct), a. [ad. L.jugal-us , pa. pple. 
of jugdre to join together : see -ate a .] 

1 . Dot. Of a pinnate leaf: Having leaflets in 
pairs ; usually in combination (see Bi-, Multi-, 
Tki-, Unijugate). Also of the leaflets : Paired. 

[1857 Henfrey Elcut. Bot. 59 The pairs o[ leaflets axe 
somepnies called juga, and if only one pair exists, the leaf 
is unijugate if more pairs, multijugate.] 1887 Syd Soc. 
Lex., jugate, coupled together, as the pairs of leaflets in 
compound leaves. 

2 . Nwnism. Placed side by side : = Accolled 3. 

1887 B. V. Head Hist . Numorum 579 Jugate busts of 

Ptolemy IV. and Arsinoe(?>. 1897 W. C. Hazlitt Su/pU 
Coinage Continent 7 The jugate busts of Maximilian I., 
Charles V., and Feruinand. 

Jirgate, v. rare— 0 , [f. L. jugCit-, ppl. stem of 
jugdre to yoke together: see -ate 3.] trans. To 
yoke or couple together. So Jirgated ppl. a. 
yoked together ; in Bot. = Jugate a . 1. 

1623 Cockeram, Zugaic, to binde, to yoake. 1721 Bailf.y, 
Jugate , to yoak or coupie together. 17x7 Bailey II, J li- 
gated, yoked or coupled together. 1856 Wf.oster, Jugated, 

Juge, etc., obs. forms of Judge, etc. 
Jugelour, obs. form of Juggler. 

Juger (d^zZ'dgai). [ad. L. juger-tim . (For- 
merly used in Lat. form, with pi. jugera.)] An 
ancient Roman measure of land, containing 2S,8oo 
(Roman) square feet, or 240 by 120 (Roman) feet, 
i.e. about three-fifths of an acre. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P . R . xix. cxxix. (1495) 937 
Iugerum is two hundryd fote and fourty in length and syxe 
score fe:e in brede, and two Actus makyth Iugerum. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1612) 594 (StanC), [2o,ooo}_ lugera 
of land. 1600 Holland Livy (Sutum. Mar. l 1.) 134 8 
A valley .. in breadth foure jugera. 1853 Merivaie Row. 
Rep. i. (1667) xo He allowed these claimants to retain in 
possession five hundred jugers each, x88i Blackic Lay 
Serm. v. 169 Two jugers of land were allotted 10 each 
[Roman] citizen. 

Jugful (cl2»‘gful). [f. Jug sb . 2 4 -ful.] As 
much as fills a jug. By a jugful (C 7 .S. slang), by 
a great deal, ‘ by a long chalk 
1834 Downing Mayday in N. Y. (Bartlett), DowningviHe 
is as sweet as a rose. But 'tain’t so in New- York, not by 
a jug-full. 1840 Halidurton Clockrn. Ser. in. xviii. (Farmer), 
The last mile, .took the longest [time] to do it by a jugfttll. 
1893 Family Herald 25 Mar. 335/2 She overturned a juglul 
[of milk] upon the large black pool [of ink]. 

Jugge, obs. form of Judge, Jug. 

Juggeler, -ellur, etc., obs. forms of Juggler. 
■_U Jugger (d527-gaj). Also -ar, -ur. [Hindi 
jaggar. J The common falcon of India (Falco 
juggter). 

Juggernaut, || Jagannatli (ds^gsngt), so. 
Also 7 Jaggarnat, Jagannat, -ernot, o Jager- 
Daut, (-axynat), 8-9 Jaganaut, 9 Juggernaut, 
Jaga-Naut, (Jaghernaut, Jugunnoth). [a* 
Hindi Jaganndth Skr. Jagannatha * lord of the 
world , f. jagat world + ndtha lord, protector. 
(The short a in Hindi is — v, whence the hng. 
spelling///^/--, with 11 and er.)] 

1 / Hindu Myth. A title of Krishna, the eighth 
avatar of Vishnu ; spec., the uncouth idol of this 
deity at Puri in Orissa, annually dragged in pro- 
cession on an enormous car, under the wheels 01 
which many devotees are said to have formerly 
thrown themselves to be crushed. Also allrib • 

The first European account of the Juggernaut fi-sm? t 
and its attendant immolations, is that by Friar uuoric, 
c 1321. See Yule, Cathay and the Way thiifur 28. 

1638 W. Bruton in Hakluyt Pay. (1812) V. 56-7 V 
this Pagod . . doe belong 9.000 Brammines or Priests, ' y h 
doe dayly offer Sacrifice vnto their great Gcd laggar * 

. . And when it [the chariot] is going along the City, •*» 
are many that will offer themselves a sacrifice to 
Idoll. z 63 z Hedges Diary 16 July I- 30 We lay by 
last night till 10 o'clock this morning, y B Captain be 
desirous to see y* Jagernot Pagodas. x 7 z 7 *Jr . -e,P n 
Nt-.uAcc. E. Imi. I. 384 Jagarynat .. his EISkic «** 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on a Coacn 10 
Stories high. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog- II* 555 In 1 j P. , / 
vince stands the idolatrous temple of Jaganaut. loiArtst » 
Jrnl. (Y.), Juggernaut made some progress on the 19 . » 
and has travelled daily ever since. 1825 A. _ Stirling , 
As/at. Res. XV. 324 That excess of fanaticism wbicn 
formerly prompted the pilgrims to court death by throwing 
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themselves in crowds under the wheels of the car of Jagan- 
nath, .has happily long ceased. 1837 Poynder in Asia/. 
Jrnl. XXI U. 702/1 About the year 1790, no fewer than 
twenty-eight Hindoos were crushed to death . . under the 
wheels of- Juggernaut. # 1878 jV. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 342 
The temple and worship of Jagannath. 

2 . fig. An institution, practice, or notion to 
which persons blindly devote themselves, or are 
ruthlessly sacrificed. ' Also Juggernaut car in same 
sense. 

1S54 J. XV. Wartkr Last Old Squires iv. 32 A neighbour- 
ing people were crushed beneath the worse than Juggernaut 
car of wild and - fierce democracy. 1863 Losgp. m Life 
{1891) III. 66 The locomotive is the American Juggernaut. 
*855 Ouida Strathmore I. vi. 89 Society falls down 
before the Juggernaut of a Triumph. 1873 J. Forster 
Dickens Il.xix. 415 Poor Johnny Tetterby staggering under 
His Moloch of an infant, the Juggernaut that crushes all 
his enjoyments. 1878 Edjson in N. Amer . Rro. CXXVI. 
536 Details . . will wholly disappear before that remorseless 
Juggernaut — ‘the_ needs of man'. 1883 Standard 3 Sept. 
4/6 t,Stanf.) Practical politics, that Revolutionary Jugger- 
naut that grinds us all under its car. 

Hence Ju ggernaut v. traits to crush to death 
as a victim; Ju-ggernautish, Ju-ggernautal 
adjs., of the nature or character of Juggernaut. 

18:9 Abeillard <$• H clots a 340 Glad should we be to put 
the bridle On ev'ry Taggernautish idol. 1830 Examiner 
651/1 After Mr. Husfcisson had been Juggernauted. x8So 
All Year Round No. 47. 492, I escape with difficulty being 
Juggernauted to death by the ponderous wheels of the ox- 
waggons. *883 Harped s Mag. Jan. 190/1 An asthmatic pug 
sought a Juggernautal fate between the ponderous wagon 
wheels. 

Jugging, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. : see Jug vJ, 3. 
Juggins (dgwginz). slang . [Origin uncertain. 
As a surname of plebeian origin (app. from Jug\ cf. Jenkins , 
Tomkins , Dickens , eta), Juggins is known in 1604 (Worces- 
tersh.); it is given to a Lancashire collier in Disraeli's 
Sybil. But it does not appear whether or how far this is 
the source of the slang term ; some take the latter as a 
fantastically perverted derivative of mug * greenhorn', found 
1861 in Mayhew London Lab. III. 203, and having also 
a' derivative muggins (but this not certainly earlier than 
jugging). J 

A simpleton, one easily f taken in or imposed 
upon. 

(1845 Disraeli Sybil 111. i, ‘Juggins has got his rent to 
pay, and is afraid of the bums ’ said Nixon, ‘ and he has 
got two waistcoats*.] x83z Punch 7 Jon., 3 ’Arry. ‘The 
openin’ of a new era. What’s that?* Second Arry. 

1 Openin’ of a new ’earer 2 Why a telephone of course, you 
Juggins 1 ' — Ibid. 23 Dec. 292. *834 Jas. Greek wood in 

Daily Tel. 25 Aug. ‘A Lucky Shilling.’ Well, here’s 
good luck to him as a soft-hearted juggins, and may > we 
soon come across another ! 1889 Besant Bell Si. Paul’s I. 
292 The pigeon . . exists no longer. In his place is the 
Juggins. 1894 Doyle Round the red Lamp 19 Why, you 
juggins, .there never was an operation at all. 1894 Steven- 
sox &. L. Osbourne Ebb-tide 2*1 Well, you are a juggins l 
Juggle (d3»-g'l), v. Forms: 4-5 iogly(n, 
4-6 iogel, 5 iugille, 6 iogyl(l, iuggsl, -yll, 
iugla, iugul, 6-7 iuggle, 7 jugle, 7- juggle. 
[ME. a. OF. jogler, jugler (later jougler) — It. 
giocolare late L .joculdre for L. jocular! to jest.] 

+ 1. intr. To act as a Juggler (sense r); to 
amuse or entertain people with jesting, buffoonery, 
tricks, etc. Obs. 

1377 Lancc. P. Pt. B. XIII. 232, I can neither . . Iape 
ne lOgly [1393 C. xvi. 207 Iapen ne Iogelen] ne gentlych 
pype. 1483 Calh. Angl. 109/1 To Iugille, ioculari. 1608 
Armin Nest Nitin. 47 Will Sommers watcht to disgrace him, 
when he was jugling and jesting before the king. 

2. To practise the skill or art of a Juggler 
( sense 2) in magic or legerdemain ; to play con- 
juring tricks ; to conjure. 

f *440 Prontp. Parv'. 263/2 Ioglyn (N., P. iogelyn), presti- 
gior. 1530 Palsgr. 592/2 Mathewe iogyled the cleanest of 
any man in ourdayes. 1727 De Foe Hist. Apj>ar. xx. 187 
He (the Devill can juggle and play scurvy tricks. *883 
Standard 21 June 2/2 He .. painted, acted, juggled and 
mesmerised. 1885 R. L. Stevenson in Contcmp. Rev. Apr. 
550 The conjurer juggles with two oranges. 

3. trails/, and Jig. To play tricks so as to cheat 
or deceive ; to practise artifice or deceit with. 

*523 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man To Rdr., Why shall I not 
se the_ scripture .. that I maye know whether tnyne inter- 
pretacion be the right sence, or whether thou mglest and 
“rawest the scripture violently vnto thy carnall and fleshly 
purpose? 1533 Frith Another Bk. agst. Rastcll Wks. 
(*57*) 63 Here he iuggeleth wyth me and would make me 
beleue that he tossed me mine own ball agayne, but when 
I beholde it, I perceaue it to be none of mine. 1632 Lith- 
govv Trav. x. 437 A grievous thing to see incapable men, 
jugle with the high mysteries of mans salvation. 1660 
Milton GriJ/U/ts Serm. Wks. (185*) 394.Pnme Teachers, 
who to thir credulous Audience dare thus juggle with scrip- 
ture. x8ax Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Mackery End, She never 
juggles or plays tricks with her understanding. 

4. traits. To deceive by jugglery ; to deceive, 
trick, cheat, beguile ; to cheat out of something. 

I S3* Tindale Exp. 1 John ii. 33 God can not but let the 
“ e uell . . iuggle oure eyes to confirme us in blyndnesse. 
*533 — Lords Sstp. 26 He neuer thus iugled nor mocked 
hys so dearely beloued discyples. a 1654 Selden I aolc-t. 
byk) 29 If Men at first were juggled out of theirLstates, yet 
they are rightly their Successours. a 1764 Llo> d lr.e got.c 
Pocl Whs. ™ II. 19 When near his latest breatn The 
Patient fain would juggle death. *85° Blackie rEschylus 
I- Prefix The Spirit of Error .. juggles the plain under- 
standings of men that they become the sport of e\ cry 
quibble. 1866 Bright Sp., Reform 13 Mar. (1S70} 344 
lfficy have no system of compounding which uou.d juggle 
men out of their franchise. 


. JUGGLING-. 


b. To bring, get, convey, or change {away, into, 
etc.) by, or as by, magic or conjuring, or by trickery 
or deceit. 


c *59 ° Greene Fr. Bacon 1. 99 He can make women of 
devils and he can juggle cats into costermongers. 1618 
Bolton F/orus iil xix. (*636) 233 He juggled :i nut into his 
mouth, filled with brimstone, ana fire, ana.. spat fire as he 
spake. 1813 Jefferson I Frit. (1830) IV. 2 16 Our debt was 
juggled from forty-three up to eighty millions. 18.. G. 
Meredith Poems , Juggling Jerry viii, Now from his old 
girl he’s juggled away. 

Hence Ju'ggled ppl. a., done by jugglery. 

1536 Protest. Lower Ho. Convoc. in Strype Ecd. Mem. 
(1721) I. App. Ixxtix. 179 Item, That halowed water is but 
iogelled water. 16x8 Gainsford P. Warbeck in Select.fr. 
Harl. Misc. (1793) 71 The fame of this juggled miracle was 
..blown over Flanders. 

Juggle (d32?'g , l), sb. 1 [f. Juggle v.] A piece 
of juggling ; a trick or act of skill performed by 
legerdemain ; a conjurers trick, esp. one claiming 
to be done by magic or occult influence; hence, an 
act of deception, an imposture, cheat, fraud. 

1664 H. More Myst. I/tiq. iz. 1. xvii. 327 Whether by the 
juggle of their Priests or the assistence of some officious 
Dmrnons, there were several Miracles and strange Cures 
conceived to be done in the Temples. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydro l. Chyrn. 168 It’s a meer juggle upon the senses. x6 86 
tr. Claude’s Persec. Fr. Protest. 3 Juggles and amusing 
Tricks. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. x6 The Money he had 
got by imposing on the Vulgar with his Juggles. 1727 De . 
Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 62 At first the Magicians 
satisfied the curiosity of the people by juggle and trick. 
x8o3 Scott Alarm, vi. viii. Or featfy was some juggle played. 
1871 Frf.f.man Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. vti. 200 By one of the most i 
disreputable of juggles, France obtained the Italian Island : 
of Corsica. 1882 T. A. Guthrie Vice Fcrsa iii. (ed. 4) 41 1 
As if he were actually the schoolboy some hideous juggle 
had made him appear. 

Ju-ggle, sb.- [Cf. Joggle.] (See qtiot.) 

187s Knight Diet. Mech., Juggle ■ a block of timber cut 
to a length, either in the round or split. 

Ju-gglemeat. rare—'-, [f. Juggle v. + -ment: 
cf. OF. juglement (Godef.).] The process of jug- 
gling ; a piece of juggling ; a juggler’s trick. 

a 1708 Beveridge Priv. Tit. l. {1730) 26 The Miracles, 
which Jesus did, were not the Delusions and Jugglements 
of the Devil, but real Miracles. 

Juggler (d^o-glm). Forms: a. 1 iugelere, 
Seogelere, 2 iugulere, 3-4 iugelour, (4 -elur, 
-ellur), 3-6 iogeler, 4-5 ioguler, -or, -ur, -our, 
-owro, iogoler, -our(e, -ur, iuguler, -or, iugoler, 
iugillure, -our, 4-6 iogelour, (5 -owre), 6-7 
iuggeler. 0. 3-4 iuglur, 4 ioglere, 5 ioglour(e, 
5-6 iuglour, 6 iogler, iougler, iuglar, 6-7 iug- 
ler, iuggler, 7 juglar, (jugleur), 7-9 jugler, 7- 
juggler. [ad. OF. nom. jog-, jug-, jottglsre, acc. 
jogleor, jog jotigehttr, later jongleur = It. giocola- ! 
tore ■.—h.joculS/or, -atorem, agent-n. from jocular i 
to jest. Some of the ME. forms may represent the 
OF. synonym jogeler, jougler = Sp. juglar, It. 
giocogltere :— L. jocularis jocular, droll, in med.L. 
as sb. = ‘ mimus, scurra ’ ; but abeady in the late 
OE. iugelere we see the suffix levelled under the 
native -ere, later -ErL The trisyllabic iuguler, 
ioguler, etc. were app. influenced by the Latin 
form. See also Jongleur.] 
fl. One who entertains or amuses people by 
stories, songs, buffoonery, tricks, etc. ; a jester, 1 
buffoon. (Often used with implied contempt or 1 


probation.) Obs. 

1. c 1 175 Lamb. Horn.*) pa ]i;cres and fa wohdemcres 
id ba iuguleres, and pa ooer sottes. c 1290 3. Evg.L.cg. I. 
i/iq Is Iugelour a day bi-fore him pieidefaste.Andnemdc 
his ryme and in is song bene deuel alpe laste. a 1300 
. Horn 1494 (Ritson) bleu seide hit were harpens, 
igelers, anc fylhelers. 41420 Citron, yitott. 13S in a 
gulers lykenesse y wys He went to aspye what dede his 
ne. 1483 Caxto.n Cato B v. Them that can kepe no tbynge 
creulyas iogelere, mynslreliys, foies.. and yonge chyldren. 

01 SrENSER it. Hubbcrd 86, I meanc roe to dkguue In 
me straunge habit . . like a Gipsen, or a Iuggeler. 

3 a ,-jj Alter. K. 310 Summe luglurs beod )>et ne kun- 
n seruen of non oSer gleo, buten roakien cheres, & wrenchen 
is hore muS, & schulen mid hore eien. a 1300 Cursor ,V. 
282 Oure fele..sith hafi..to gleumcn cald and to ioglere, 
tent bai su!d me iuuewoide bete. 1557 Pavnece Bar- 
ay's jitgurth 1. 91, I haue no iougler nor dyzar with me to 
oue sportes and dissolute httghynge. . 

2 . One who works marvels by Ibe aid of magic 
r witchcraft, a magician, wizard, sorcerer (cbs.) ; 
re who plays tricks by sleight of band; a per- 

rmer of legerdemain ; a conjurer. 

, ,3 1100 AUitelM Glosses 40=°, (Napier 206/2) Artts/i- 

iiivelen. Ibid. 4476 Marts, dryas, lugeieras [Brussels 
r s’. jeogelere]. <2 1300 Cursor M. 5S0S pan cald Je king 
s enchiunturs, pe craftes of his mgulurs. Dun bai kest a 
ind ilkan, And pai wex dragons son onan. Ibid. 20231 
,-mon magus, hat iugelur Vo.rr. iuglar, iugillure, Iogelour) 
edd he folk wit grett error, r 2 3 &t Ciiaucer H. Fame m. 

- Thrr sau-h I oleV lugelours Mapcicus and tregetours. 
tIc?s?Flldsm uefW^de W. .«8) .2 lames and Zam- 

2 the whiche uere iogeleis and wy.che^ 1355 Emu 

fades 46 He conueyghetb the piece of fleshe owte of bis 
vnemouth like a iuggeler. .601-3 Fueuecke 1st Pt. 
aralt. 97 This is many waits done, and mggelcrs and pr«> 
ysors of feates can performe it. .. . . 

^ a .300 [see a. above!. u M oo-eo Atermsder y,o pe , 
ise for his gemelry hat logloure takis. 4.450 Hollvnd i 
at 770 111 com iapand the la as a iuglour. 2529 More 
Jv/rva- 11 Wks. =00/2 The serpeot of Jloiscs deuoared all ‘ 


I thescrpentcs. .of the Egipcyan ioglcrs. a i$43 HallC/itv//., 
Hen. FI l s No lose dcceytfuU then Hgicr dc incyne in 
the hand of a Juggler. x66z Pefys Diary 15 Aug., After 
dinner comes in a jugleur, which showed us very pretty 
tricks. 1761 Churchill Apol. 122 It flies, — hey l— presto! 
—like a jugler’s bail. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. xiv. 308 Buf- 
foons and juglers, who come in groupes with musiclnto the 
channel, and play their tricks. 1875 E. White Life in Christ 
m. xx i, (1878) 310 Phenomena travestied by the jugglers of 
the Egyptian Hall. 

3. trails/, ancl^/^. One who deceives by trickery ; 
a trickster ; one who plays fast and loose {with). 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter xxx. 16 pai ere all faitors & ypo* 
crites & iogujors hat dessayues man. c 1380 Wycuf ll'ks. 
(18S0) 99 pei l Prelates] biconien (jq deuells iogelours to 
blynde mennusgostly ei^en. a X400-50M lexander^b Iupitir 
pat log lour sum Jape bos haue. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 
7 This (gem] is a marucllous Iugler, for it wil cause things 
obiect to be presented to our eies as it listeth. 1590 Shaks. 
PI ids. PI. m. ii. 282 O me, you iugler, you canker blossome. 
You theefe of loue. 1651 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) 226 The two great Jugglers.. in Scotland, viz. 
Hamilton and Argyle. 1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wfcs. 
1842 I. 85 AH the little tricks of finance which the expertest 
juggler of the treasury can practise. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 376 The Sophist .. is proved to be a dissembler 
and juggler with words. 

4. Comb., as juggler- like adj. or adv. 

1639 Hauington Castara u. jArb.) 97 Honour doth ap- 
peare To statesmen like a vision in the night. And jugler- 
like workes oth* deluded sight. 

Ju ggleress. [a. OF. jug-, jougleresse, fern, 
oi juglere : see prec. and -tsa.] A female juggler. 

r 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Planhode if. c.xxvi. (iS6jf 123 ’I her is 
neither jogelour nc jogelouresse that maketh crettere solas 
there than j doo. Ibid. tv. xxx\L 194 Jowgleresse. 1491 
Caxto.v Fitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495! r. xli. 62 b/i He sawe 
..the moost excellent Iougleressc or Daunceressc that was 
in the cytee of Anthyoche. 1824 Price in Id art on's Hist. 
Poetry ii. (1840) I. 46 note, A jugleress, whose pantomimic 
exhibitions were accompanied by her husband’s harp. 

Jugglery (d3U glari). Forms : 4 iugolori, 
iugulori, iogelery, iugelri, iugilrie, iogelryo, 
4-5 iogolori, *ry, 5 iogelorye, iogulyrye, io- 
gulrye, ioglerie, 6 iouglarie, iuglaria, -r y, 7 
juglary, 9 jugglery. [ME. a. OF. joglc-, jttglerie 
(•I 2 tli c.), also jogelerie, later jouglerie , f. jogler : 
see Juggler and -eky.] 

1. The art or practice of a juggler ; f minstrelsy, 
play ; pretended magic or witchcraft ; conjuring, 
legerdemain. 

a 1300 Cursor PI. 19522 He wroght be-for pam gret fcrli , 
And al was wit his lugolori [v.r. luuelri].^ £1386 Chaucer 
Frankl. T. 537 To maken illusion By swich an apparence 
or jogelrye. c 2430 Pilgr. LyfPIanhode iv. xlvii. (1869) 198 
Michel he loueth swich organe and swich song and swich 
jogelorye. 1552 Aur. Hamilton Catcch. (1884) 49 Quhasa- 
evir usis wichecraft, Nicromansie, Enchantment, Juglaric. 
1830 Scott Demonol. 81 Possessed . . professionally of some 
skill in jugglery. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xiL 12 6. 

I could not detect them in any resort to jugglery or natural 
magic. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 50 The sen ice 
appears little better than a profane sacerdotal jugglery. 

2 . traits/. The playing of tricks likened to those 
of a juggler; trickery, deception. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. iv. (1700) 63 They could (notl .. pre- 
tend that there was any Deceit or Juglary in them. x8x6 
Scorr Antia. xvii, This isa mere trick, the rascal had 
made himself sure of the existence of this old well . . before 
he played off this mystical piece of jugglery.^ x8a8 J. Bal- 
lantyne Exam. Hum. Mind m. x, Neither by these 
denominations, nor by auy other jugglery of words can he 
alter the nature of the case. 1838 Prescott Fcrd. «y Is. 
(1846) III. xiiL 85 As gross an example of political jugglery 
and falsehood. 

3. alt rib. 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir * Thre Quest. Wks. i883 I. 87 
(If hej did thir thingis veralie and indeid ; or be aneccrtane 
jougtarie craft. 1883 G. H. Boughton in Harptds Mag. 
Apr. 690/2 It looked Tike some in>ane jugglery practice. 

Jng gH ri ff (d3z> gli9), vbl. sb. [(. Juggle v. + 
-ing a .J The action of the verb Juggle: a. the 
practice of magic or of legerdemain, conjuring; 
b. the practice of trickery or deception. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 137 No jogelyng ne 
faLcliecd was ony tyme in Crist. 1483 Calh. Angl. 190/1 
A Iugulynge, gesticulacio. 1528 1 ‘in dale OccJ. Chr. 
Plan To Rdr., The worke of Antychrist and iugulynge 
of ypocrites. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1^592) 128 L<t 
\s not., abuse the name or Horde of God, in conjuring, 
iugiing, or sorcerie. 1667 Duchess Newcastle Life Duke 
of. N. m.(i8£6) 170 ITicre was such juggling, treachery', and 
falsehood in his own army. 1727 De boE Syst. Magic 1. ii. 
(1840) 47 Innocent art, secret aud cunning contrivances to 
delude the sight; this we call juggling, legerdemain or 
philosophical delusion. 1788 II. Waltole in IFal/cl tana 
cxiv. 48 Ireland, by the infamous jugglmg of the ‘Preposi- 
tions* has lost all confidence in this country. 1900 Speaker 
23 June 328/2 This disingenuous juggling with noble ideals, 
e. attrib . 

1530 Palsgr. 234/2 Jogelyng caste, passe paste. 2573 
G. Harvey Lcttcrdk. (Camden) 2S He phi* me a preiu 
iugling kast of leger de main. 1589 TosputC s Ret. L) iv. 

You haue lest your iugling stick. 1727 De i oil Syst. Magic 
I. iiL (1840) 63 The juggling trade grew stale ar.d dull. 

1750 tr. Lconardus' Mirr. States 142 (222) Quirinus 1* a 
juggling stone found in the nest of the boopoep. ^ 

a - ^ P^CC. t -I>G -.J That 

juggles ; playing tricks of magic or legerdemain ; 
playing tricks, cheating, deceptive. 

a 1533 Frith Disput. Purgat.To Rdr., Sith wre..wL3L.£V7t 
ccnferre and examine these iuggling misto witl* tl.e light of 
God* word, our igr.orauacc is wilful L 1535 Sjlvils. J o/:n 
in. L 169 Though you.. Hu* iuglir-g witcbcrait v, iibicucar.ua 



JUGGLINGLY. 


JUICY. 


cherish* Yet I alone, alone doe me oppose Against the Pope. 
165* Sir E. Nicholas in «tV. Papers (Camden) 312 That 
juggling Cardinal will not suffer the K.of France to do any 
good for the K. 1756 Burke Fiiul. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 5 s 
The government is. .a juggling confederacy of a few to 
cheat the prince anti enslave the people. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xx. 208 Fabling creeds, and juggling priests. 

Hence Jugglingly adv., in a juggling or decep- 
tive manner ; beguilingly. 

1647 Myst. Two Juntos 5 It is known how malignantly 
and how juglingly writs for new elections were granted and 
executed. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath . itf. xvi. (17*2} 138 
Who cunningly and jugglingly endeavours to infuse the 
poyson of Atheism into the mind of his Reader, 
t Jtrgial, cl. Ol>s. rare. [f. L .jitgi-s perpetual 

+ -al.j Continual, perpetual. Hence fJu-gi- 
ally adv. 

1654 ViLVAiX Thcol. Treat, i.13 This is no plain evidence 
for jugial creation of every particular Sotih — Ejit. Ess. V. 
lv. 109 They bring most harms to men jugialy. 

Jugillure, -our, obs. forms of Juggler. 
t Jutland. Obs. rare [ad. L. jiiglans, 
j it gland- e/n walnut, f. ju- :—fovi- Jupiter + g/ans 
acorn.J A walnut tree. 

c 1420 Pati< id. an Husb. nt. 1048 luglande in iond now 
sprynge ; Ilk grafle hym now. 

Juglandaceous (.d.v/gloencl^-Jss), a. Hot. 
rare~°. [f. mod.L. Jilglaiuidcc-x the walnut 
family (f. jiiglans : see prec.) + -ous.] Of or per- 
taining to the walnut family. 

Juglar, -er, -our, etc., obs. ff. Juggler. 
t Ju'gle, v. Obs. rare — ', [f. Jug sbA + freq. 

suffix -le.] To repeat the sound ‘jug ’. 

1576 Gascoigne Philomene Arb.j 113 Some thinke that 
lugum is The lug, she iugleth so. 

Jugoler, obs. form of Juggleu. 

J u go -maxi -11 ary, a. Anat . [f. jit go-, takeu 
as combining form of L. jugutn yoke Maxil- , 
Laky.] Of or pertaining to the jugal or zygomatic 
arch and the jaw. 

1855 in Mayne Ex^as. Lex. 1887 in SyJ. Soc. Lex . 
Jugular a - and sb. [ad. nied. or 

mod.L. jugular-is, f. L. jugul-um collar-bone, 
neck, throat : see -Alt.] 

A. adj. 1 . Anat. Of, pertaining to, or situated 
in the neck or throat ; esp. an epithet of the great 
veins of the neck, as the external jugular vein , 
which conveys the blood from the superficial parts 
of the head, and the internal jugular vein, which, 
conveys it from the inside of the skull. 

1597 A. M. ir. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. xij b '2 The 
Iuguiare or organicke vayne. 2643 J. Steer tr. Ext>. 
Chyrurg. xiii. 52 Apply Leeches.. unto the jugular veynes 
in the necke. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. nt. (1701) 95/z 
A Physiognomist . . said he wa» stupid, because there were 
obstructions in his jugular parts. 2767 Gooch Treat. I Pounds 
1 . 335 Neither of the carotid arteries, or internal jugular veins 
were opened. 2832 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat . 51 Behind 
this, is a square eminence, covered with cartilage, which 
is articulated to the temporal bone, and is named the Jugular | 
process. 2853 Holden Hum. Osteal. (1878* 58 Immediately ( 
external to the condyles, the bone forms on each side a pro- 
jection, termed the jugular eminence, 

2 . Ichtkyol. Of a fish: Having the ventral fins 
situated in front of the pectoral, i.e. in the region 
of the throat; said also of a ventral fin so situated. 

2766 Pennant Zool. (1769) III. 31, 1 have copied the great 
sections of the Bony Fish into Apodal, Jugular [etc.]. 2774 
Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1862I II. lit. i. 294 The ventral tins 
placed more forward than the pectoral fins, as in the haddock, 
and then the animal is a Jugular-fish. 1875 Blake Zool. 185 
In some fishes their relative position is in front of the pec- 
torals, when they obtain technically the name of jugular fins. 
B. sb. 1 . Anat. Short for jugular vein. 

2615 Crookk Body of Man 435 Veines from the outward 
braunch of the external iugulars, 17D7 Floykr Physic. 
Pulse- 1 Patch 23, I cut the Jugular of a Dog. 2873 MlYAKT 
Elan. Anal. x. 422 A great trunk, the innominate, is 
formed by the union of the two jugulars and the subclavian. 
2 . IcMhyol. A jugular fish : see A. 2. 

2835 Kirby Hob. 4- Inst. Attim. I. ii. no The tribe of 
Jugulars.. whose ventral fins are nearer the mouth than 
the pectoral. 

t Ju'gulary, a. Oh. rare—*, [f. as prec. + 
-AliY.] = JUGUI.AU a. 1. 

1626 Missheu Duct. Ling. (ed. 2), lugularie, of or belong- 
i«B to the throat. 1658 Pimluys, Jugular, or Jugularie. 
Jugulate (d£«*gii<le‘t), V. [f. L. juguldl-, 
ppl. stem of juguldre to cut the throat of, to slay ; 
f. jugulum : see Jugular and -ate 3.] 

1 . trans. To kill by cutting the throat; to kill, 
slay, put to death. 

1623 Cockeram, Jugulate , to slay or kill. 2657 Tomlinson 
Raton's Disp. 46 That were to jugulate, not to purge men. 
1660 tr. A myraldns\ Treat. eotic. Retig. m. vi. 421 They 
must have been too like the yictimes which they jugulated. 
2834-43 Southey Doctor xx iii (1862) 55 And then for Death 
to summon the Pope and jugulate him. 

2 . jig. To ‘ strangle ’ ; spec, to stop the course of 
(a disease) by a powerful remedy. 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 313 It ..so compresses 
the vessels as to jugulate the inflammatory process. 1894 
Columbus (O.) Disp. 2 Jan., It is bad policy . . to attempt 10 
jugulate advertising. 2898 AUbutt's Syst. Med. V. 223 Mis- 
placed attempts to ‘jugulate’ the disease [pneumonia J. 

So Jugula*tion : Jtvgulator. rare~~°. 

2623 Cockeram, fugulation , a cutting of ones throat. 
,aC 0 x Ogilvje, Jugulator, a cut-throat or murderer. 2887 
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Syd. Soc. Lex., Jugulaliou, the sudden arrest of a disease 
by a powerful remedy. 

Juguler, -ur, obs. forms of Juggler. 
Jugulo-ceplialic (d3«:girfl»isffarlil£)j«. Ana!. 
[(. jitgulo-, taken as combining form of next +■ 
Cephalic.] Of or pertaining to the head and throat; 
in jugu la- cephalic vein, ‘ an occasional vein which 
connects the cephalic and the external jugular 
veins’ {SyJ. Soc. Lex. 18S7). 

II Jugulum id,3« gi«lihu). Anat. and Zool. [L. 
jugitlum collar-bone, also neck, throat, dim. for- 
mation fiom jug - , stem of jmtgere to join.] A name 
for the collar-bone; also lor the throat, or the 
lower front part of the neck. esp. in birds ; in 
Enlom. applied to corresponding parts in insects. 

2706 Phillies, Jugulum, the fore-part of the Neck, where 
the Wind* pipe is; the Neck- bone, Throat- bone, or Channel- 
bone : Also, the upper Breast-bone. 2826 Kikuy & Si*. 
Entomol. III. 526 Jugulum. This part, which may be re- 
garded as analogous to the throat in vertebrate animals, lies 
between the cheeks. .. It is particularly conspicuous and 
elevated in the Lamellicorn beetles. 2828 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. I. 215 Plumage brown above, fulvous beneath ; 
throat and jugulum black. 

II Jugum Jd3 it gum). Bot. PI. juga. [L. ju- 
gum yoke.] a. A pair of lcallels in a pinnate 
leaf. b. Each of the ridges on the carpels of 
UnibcUiferx. 

1857 Hen FREY Elem. Bot. 59 The pairs of leaflets [in pin- 
nate leaves] are sometimes called Juga, and if only one pair 
exists, the leaf is uni jugate. j83o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
417/2 The ridges in the fruit of Umbelliferae are termed juga. 
t Ju'gyl, v. Ohs. rare— 1 , [for *jugul, ad. L. 
jugular. e : see Jugulate.] trans. To kill, slay. 

c 24^0 Gesia Rom. xxxiv. 135 (Harl. MS.) Dethe, \>a whiche 
iugylithe and sleithe vs allc. 

Juice (<!#«), sb. Forms: a. 3-5 iuys, (4 
iuyshe, iwisch, iwisah, 3713011), 5 iuwys, yuis, 
6-7 iuyee, iuice, 7juyce, 7- juice. 0. 4-6 ius, 
iuse, (5 iwee), 5-6 iuce, iwse, (6 ieuse). 7. 5 
ious, iows, iowce, 5-6 iowse. $. 5 ioys, 
(ioissh), 6 ioyse, 6-7 ioyce, 7 joice. [a. F. jus, 
ad. L. jus broth, sauce, juice of animal or plant. 
The /? forms are normal from F. ; with the others 
cf. those of duke,Jl:tle, jupc , and bruit, fruit.] 

1 . The watery or liquid part of vegetables or 
fruits, which can be expressed or extracted ; com- 
monly containing the characteristic flavour and 
other properties. 

a. C2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 360/52 Iuys of sinal-Ache do 
fiar-to. c 2400 tr. Secret* Secret., Got*. Lordsh. 83 Oynement 
maad of myrre, and of )>e iuwys of )>t herbe )>at ys elepyd 
bletes. 2460-70 Bk. Quintessence 20 pe yuis of h e cerbe 
l>at is callid morsus galline rubri. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
11. xiv, The iuyee of tlieym [oranges} is colde in the second 
degre. 2*595 Spenser F. Q. iv. ». 31 Like withered tree that 
wanteth tuyee [rime flowre-delucej. a 1626 Bacon New 
Atl. (19001 38 Wines we have of Grapes; and Drinkes of 
other Iuyee. — Sylva § 633 The juices of fruits arc either 
watery or oily . . Those that have oily juices, are olives, 
almonds, nuts of all sorts., etc., and their juices are all 
inflammable. 2673 Ray Jourtu Low C., Feu ice 204 They 
take the juyee of Beet. 2884 Bower De Bary's Pliauer. 
192 The peculiar juice which flows front milky plants. 

p. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 26 6 And tho sche tok vnto his 
vs Of herbes al the beste ius. c 2420 Pallcui. on Husb . li. 
206 Vche herbe in his colour, odour, & luce [ rime letucc}. 
c 1490 Iwse [see quot. c 1440 in >]. 2523 Douglas sEucis x»t. 
vii. 90 The hailsum ius of herb ambrosyane. 2^28 Paynel 
Salerne's Regint . a J b, Celendiue, whose ieuse is cjtrine. 1553 
Bkende Q. Curtins S iv, A iuse which they vvringe out of 
Sesama. 2570 Levins Man ip. 182/15 luce of herbes, snccits. 

v. c 1400 it. S ecret* Secret., G07*. Lordsh. 84 Take be iowse 
of be poume-garnet swete, xxv Rotes, and of be Iowse of 
swet appelys, x Rotes, a 2400-50 A lexander 339 t>e ious 
out he wrengis. c 2440 Promp. Paru. 265/2 lows at frutys, 
or herbys .. [ATS. N. (c 1400) iowse or iwse], ins, succus. 
2530 Palsgr. 235 A Iowse of an herbe, jus. 

i>. 24.. Foe. in \Vr.*W flicker 564/40 Aforima . , ioys of gras. 
c 1450 Two Cookery-bks. 216 Ioi-vsh of persely or malves. 
?553 Eden Treat. Neive- hid. (Arb.) 34 The humoure or 
ioyse which droppeth out of the braunches of the date trees. 
2565-73 Cooper Thciaurns s.v. Dens , The ioyse anointed 
healeth the toothache. __ Mod. Sc. (Edinb., Peebles, Roxb., 
etc.) Joice, as 'bacca joice, the joice o’ reid currans. 
b. spec, that of the grape, made into wine. 

*387 Tkf.visa Higdcn {Rol)s) IV. 121 And schewede hem 
be juse of grapes and of buries. 2606 Siiaks. Ant. Cl. 
v. j*. 285 No more The iuyee of Egypts Grape shall moyst 
this lip. 2732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 136 Annual for me, the grape, 
the rose renew The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew. 
2823 Scott Trierm. it. ix. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. 
Wales led. 3) II. 206 An over-dose of the juice. 

2 . The fluid part or moisture of an animal body 
or substance ; now usually in pi. the various liquid 
constituents of tbe body, the bodily * humours’ ; 
also used in sing, in the names of the digestive 
secretions ( gastric /., intestinal pancreatic j.). 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxviii. {Bodl. MS,),’ 
pe lyuour . . foneib Ious [ IF. de W. Ius], woos, and humour 
wherof blood is bred. 2533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 1. (2541) 14 
Somme [meat and drink] is good, * whiche ^maketh good 
iuyee, and good blouddet some is ylle and ingendreth ytl 
iuyee and yJI bloudde. 2675 Tkaherne Chr. Ethics 325 
The four humors of choler, melancholy, flegm, and blood 
are generally known : but there are many other juyees talkt 
of besides. 2692 Bentley Boyle Leet. iii. 82 Marrow and 
Fat and Blood, and other Nutritious Juices. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (2776) II. 128 The man who dies of hunger, may 
be said to be poisoned by the juices of his own body. 2899 


Cagney tr. Jaksclis Clin. Diapu v. (ed. 4) iqx The intestinal 
juice is a mixed secretion derived from several glands. 

3 . Moie generally, The moisture or liquid natur- 
ally contained in or coining from anything. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 240 Lette hem drie undayn.and 
vp they drinke Tim londes iuce. 2503 in Surtees Alisc. (18SS) 
50 The fylthe and juse that disce inks.. from e the sadestyt 
c 2^86 C tess Pembroke Ps. civ. vii, Oile, whose iuyee un- 
plaites ilve folded brow. C1645 Howell Lett. (1688) IV. 
489 It is the pure juyee of the Bee. 1695 Woodward Sat. 
Hist . Earth iv. (1723) 239 An Account of the mineral 
Juyees in the Eartii. 2842 J. Aitgn Dout. Econ. <2857) tu 
So that the juice may run from the pig-sty down upon the 
dry coal ashes. 

4 . In figurative uses ; usually denoting the essence 
or i spirit ' of something, in which its characteristic 
qualities are found, or which renders it useful, 
agreeable, or interesting. 

C2380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 67 ]>o pcestis bat geten 
out juys of Goddis word. 2553 T, Wilson Rhet. {15801 172 
An oration is made to seme right excellent by the kinde 
self, by the colour and iuice of spceche. 1642 Rooms 
Naaman x 27 The very spirit and roote of bitternes>e, wlijih 
giveth joice and nourishment to all branches. 2790 Uukkk 
Fr. Ret'. 28 A theory, pickled in the preserving juices of 
uulpit eloquence. 1895 Gladstone in Esxvtg. Mag. Jm, 
The juice and sap of the Evangelical teaching .. *1 mean 
by its juice and sap, the positive and not the negative part 
of its teaching. 

+ b. Tiie emoluments or profits of a piofession 
or office. Obs. co/loq. 

c 1523 Latimer Let. to Boynton in Foxe A, Sc M. (1583) 
1740 If 1 would . . gather up my iojse, as wee call it, warely 
and narrowly, and yet neyther preache for it in mine owne 
Cure nor yet otherwhere. 2609 Sir E. Houy Let. to Mr. T, 
H. 23 That the parochial endowments. .are .. too little, to 
afford sufficient ioyce to those infinite supesficiall students. 

t 5 . Broth. [ rendering t* jits.] 06 s. rare. 

1388 Wvclif Isa. I xv. 4 It is a puple ..which cuu swyues 
flei»ch, and vnhooli iwisch [v.n\ iwce, iuyshe,iwissh } \visch; 
2382 broth j. 

6 . Comb . 

2800 Lamb Let. to Manning in Talfourd Lett. (1837) 1 . 190 
The * FalstafT's Letters 1 are a bundle of the, sharped, 
queertst, profoundest humours, of any these juice-drained 
latter times have spawned, a 2847 Eliza Cook Harvest 
Song iv, Rich and bui sting juice-drops run On the vineyard 
earth in streams. 1895 Daily News 21 Sept. 6/x A. .tobacco- 
chewing, juice- squirting, tippling Westerner. 

Juice, v. rare. (T. prec. sb.] trans. To moisten 
or suffuse with juice. 

1639 Fuller Holy War in. xxxi. 164 Some gallants .. 
count all conquests drie meat which are not juyeed mth 
bloud. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 109, I drove off. 
to see them ‘juice the sheep'. Ibid., ‘Juicing the sheep 
. .a large sort of trough filled with liquid tobacco and soap, 
and into this the sheep were dipped one after the other. 
Juice, obs. var. Gise v. ; obs. f. Joist. 
Juiced (d^ttst), a. [f. Juice sb. + -ed 2 .] In 
combination : Having juice (of a specified quality). 

259* Shaks. Rom. Cf Jut. n. iii. 8 With balefull w cedes, 
and precious Juiced flowers. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 508 I he 
Coloured [BerriesJ are more juyeed and courser juiced. 
283a Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 78 The full-juiced apple, vv ax- 
ing ov er-mellow. . 

Jxiiceful a. rare, [f- Juice sb. + 

-ful.] Kull ol juice ; juicy ; succulent. 

2629 W. Whatlly God's Husb. 1. (1622) 139 A most sappy 
and tuycefull Vine. 1630 Drayton N calls blood 49 Simples 
had that power,, .they so juiceful were. 2647 Ur API* Comm . 
J.att. xxi. 20. _ 

Juiceless (d^/ 7 -sles), a. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Devoid or deprived of juice ; dry ; dried up. 

160a Marston Antonio's Rev. Pro!., Snarling gusts nibble 
the juyceles leaves. 2684 T. Burnht The. Earth 1. 190 ine 
earth .. by that time was more barren and jutceless. . than 
oursr is now. 2746 R. James lntrod. Moufets Healths 
lmprov. 8 To render juiceless the Membranes, I endons, 
Cartilages, and Bones of Animals. 2830 Linulcy A at. oys . 
Bot. 235 Fruit drupaceous, juiceless, w ith several cells. 

b. jig. Devoid of interest ; insipid, * dry . # 

2620 E. Blount Horae Subs. 204 The I* pitome, which t> 
for the most part a iuyee les>e Narration. 1883 American 
VI. 29 The jutceless remarks of these good men. 188a Home 
Missionary (N. V.) Nov. 316 Those who suppose tnat me 
on the frontier is juiceless. 

Juiciness (dg/^sinfe). [f. Juicy a . ,+ -KES8.J 
The quality of being juicy; succulence. Also fg 

2621 Cotcr., HumiditP,. .sappinesse, iuyeinesse, wetnesse, 
waterishnesse. 1643 T. Goodwin Trial Christians Grow 
16 Christ begins to shoot some sap of his Spirit into tlwi 
hearts .. stirring up some juicene-sse of affections. ieo 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XL 648 Heider [is ' el ” a , r j '! 
for the many-flavoured juiciness of his .style. 2850 ri< - 
Thorne Fr. 4- It. Jntls. J. 26 o A fossili/ed city . . vntnoui 
enough life or juiciness in it to be susceptible of decay. 

Juicy (d^w-si), a. [f. Juice so.-t -y.] 

1 ., Full of or abounding in juice; succulent. 

01430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 54 How wesson A* 
unto thi lousy pate, Unthrift and thou to-gidre be me J- 
25S3 Huloet, Iuycy, or full of iuyee,.. succulent ns. 10*° 
Venner Via Recta vii. 213 The iuyeie substance, of jbj 
Pomegranet is wholsonie. 2642 Milton Atuntady. 1. >yns- 
D851) 195 Those hydropick humours not discernabieat » 
from a fair and juicy fle^hinesse of body. 2697 Hf',® ’ 
Firg. Past. vu. 80 Nor with'ring Vines thetr juicy v,n ‘ a b 
yield. 2724 Gay Trivia 11.434 Blue plumbs and juicy • 
augment his gain. 2860 T’yhoall GlaC. 86 The mutton., 
became more tender and juicy. . 

b. Of weather : Rainy, wet, soaking, colwb 

J S 37 ~ 4 0 Haliuurton Clockm. (2862) 497 'I he weather .. 
has been considerable juicy here lately. 1868 Hi-XfS 
mail xvii. (1876) 497 It rained incessantly . . A juicy «•»> ,n 
the country promotes meditation of the most serious kj 
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1893 Outing i U. S.) XXII. 139/1 We began the juiciest ride 
on record. How it rained ! 

2 .Jg. Rich in wealth/ fit to be ‘ sucked * (quot. 
1621); of rich intellectual quality, full of interest 
(the apposite of * dry’), colloy. 

1621 Sanderson Strut. 1 Cor. v»i. 24 P28 Those parcel- 
gallants that have .. no other use of their wits, but to distil 
a kind of maintenance from juyey heirs and flush novices by 
play. X838 Darwin Let. to Lyell in Life <y Lett. (1887) I. 
292 You have contrived to make it quite ‘ juicy as we used 
to say as children of a good story. 1870 Lowell Among 
myBks. Ser. t. (1873) 30 His own style, juicy with proverbial 
phrases. 1894 Acatiemy 85/3 His ‘juicy’ way of teaching 
(if we may be pardoned for a convenient Americanism). 

b. In the slang of art criticism : Having a rich 
colouring suggestive of a moist surface. 

1S97 Daily News 24 Mar. 3/2 A fine bit of juicy landscape 
and rich colour. 1898 Mag. -d^Feb. 196 The colouring is 
warm, rich, and juicy ; the handling very rapid. 

Juik(e, Juil, Juip(e, obs. If. Jouk, July, Jupe. 
Juis, obs. form of Juice ; variant of Juise Obs. 
t Juiise. Obs . Forms : a. 4 iuise, iuwise, 
-yse, 4-5 iuyse, iewise, -yse, 5 iewesse, 
iuwesse, iwyse. P. 4 iuis, iuwys, iewis, 5 
iewys, iewes. [a. OF. juise, by suffix-exchange 
for juice, ad. L .judicium judgement ; a later and 
further analogically altered OF. form was juis. 
(See -1SE, and Scliwan Gramm. Allfranz. (1S93) 
§ 72. i, and Awn. 2.)] Judgement, doom; a 
judicial sentence, or its execution ; penalty. 

< a. [tags Britton i. xx. § x Quels del counte cleyment.. 
juyse de pillori ou de tumberel.j 1303 R. Bkunnc Handl. 
Sy/tnc 7795 Satan comaundede for hys seruyse He shulde 
be put to hys luwyse. c 1350 Usages Winchester in Eng. 
Cilds 355 Whanne ]>e fer|>yng-lof is in defawte of wy}te 
oner }>re shyllynges, he bakere shal here he juwy.se of ho 
town. ^ 1390 Gower Con/. I. 38 Every man .schal thanne 
arise To Joie or elles to Juise. c 1425 St. Christina viii. in 
Anglia VIII. 122/41 Whelis in pe whiche peucs \yere wonte 
to haue her iewesse. c 1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 
sans Merci 622 And be nat deed, ne put lo no Iuyse. 
[1626 Cocke ram (ed. 2), lewise , . . also icward by reueuge.] 
p. 1303 R. Brunnf. Handl. Synnc 6777 No:t for hy l’ e 
leste of hys, Myjt brynge a man to iuwys. 1340 Hamfole 
Pr. Co/tsc. 6106 pe day of iugements and of Iuwys. 13.. 
E. E. A llit.P, C. 224 penne nas ..counsel non oh«r, Bot 
lonas in-to his Iuis lugge bylyuc. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 
in. 341 per nas.. ne luge, ne Iustice pat lewis durste hem 
deme. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcviii, Yeshull be honged 
by reson, but the kyng hath foryeue you that Iewes. 

b. transf. The instrument of penalty ; the gib- 
bet, the cross. 

^1320 R. Brunne Mcdit. 577 For cryste berep hys ownc 
Iuwy>e, Y fynde nat pat pe peues ded pe same wyse. [1623 
Cockeram, lewise, a gallowes or Gibbet.] 

II Ju-ju, juju (d^’d^n). [\V. African; gener- 
ally thought to be a. F. joujoit toy, plaything.] 
An object of any kind superstitiously venerated by 
West African native tribes, and used as a charm, 
amulet, or means of protection ; a fetish. Also, 
the supernatural or magicaL power attributed to 
such objects, or the system of observances con- 
nected therewith; also, a ban or interdiction 
effected by means of such an object (coriesponding 
to the Polynesian taboo). 

* 1894 Amanda Smith Autobiog. xxvii. 215 The first thing 
we saw on entering was .. a large ju-ju, the head of an 
elephant. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa ii. 38, I shall 
never forget one tribe I was once among, who, whenever 
I sat down on one of their, benches, used to smash eggs 
round me for ju-ju.. Ibid. xi. 230 The extinguisher-shaped 
juju filled with medicine and made of iron is against drown- 
* J'lf — l b e »ed juju is ‘for keep foot in path]. Ibid. 396 
I here, is always a fire-doctor, who by means of ju-ju, backed 
JU-ju often is by sound common sense and local know- 
ledge, decides which is the proper day. 1897 A. Boisragon 
I he Benin Massacre ii. 29 The Niger Coast.. is still the 
land of Juju. Juju here is everything, religion, superstition, 
custom, anything. 1900 H. Bind loss A inslie’s Ju-Ju i. 10 
lhe black head-men have got the fetish priests to put a 
• J u ' or ta boo on the water-ways. 

D. attrib. ' 

1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 19 These other charms 
are supplied by lhe ju-ju priests. Ibid. 278 They desired 
to collect the bead of a gentleman for their Ju Ju house. 
1897 Reak-Aom. Rawson Visfi. in Daily News 8 May 7/3 
In the main ju-ju compound the smell of human blood was 
indescribably sickening. 1897 A. Boisragon The Benin 
Massacre ii. 30 Nothing seemed to be celebrated properly 
1,1 dun Juju land unless it was accompanied by the death of 
some unfortunates. 

Hence Ju’juism, lhe system of beliefs and ob- 
servances connected with jujus, juju religion; 
Jwjuist, an observer of or believer in this. 

1897 Mary. Kingsley W. Africa 455 He is regarded by 
cood sound jujuiats as leading an irregular and dissipated 
•UC. 1899 — . w. Afr. Stud. App. i. 559. Not only is the 
teaching of Christianity opposed to Ju-Juism, but it is also 
opposed to the whole fabric of native customs other than 
Ju-Juism. 

Jujube (d^rdsrrb). Also 7 jejub, 7-S jujub, 
. jujeb. Also 4-8 in L. form jujuba. [a. F. 
jujube, or med.L. (and Sp.) jujuba, a much altered 
Qrni of Gr. £i£v(pQv. In cl.Latin, this was duly 
reproduced in Columella and Palladius by zizyphum 
(me fruit), zizyphus (the tree) ; these appear to 
have passed in late pop. L. and Romanic through 
jjipum, -us. zizufium, -us (cf. Appendix Probi , 
***■ Herxus, 1899, * zizipus non zizupus"), *zizubum , 


-us, to *zuzubo, zuzibo , whence (with the frequent 
change of z to j, and use of the neuter-pl. in 
-a iu fruit-names as a fern, sing.) Old Arctine 
dial, of It. gittggebo ( = jujebo) the tree, giuggeba 
the fruit, and med.L. jujuba, F. jujube. The forms 
jujeb and jejub come nearer to Old Aretinc giug- 
geba and vulgar L. zizubumi] 

1 . An edible berry-like drupe, the fruit of various 
species of Zizyphus (N.O. Rhamnacex >. 

e 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 74 Take a potel of water of 
barly clensid iiij. Iuiu.be, sebesten ana .3. fs. [etc.]. Ibid. 
182 Colre schal be purgid in pis maner . . sebesten .xv. in 
noumbre, iuiubas .xx. [etc.]. 0550 Li.ovii Trcas. Health 
lxxxiii..(.i585) Y ij b, Take of Violates in, of iuiubes, and 
of the iiii. cold sedes before naniyd. 1586 Baker Tvahcron's 
Vigo 441 Iuiube are fruits, which the Latincs call zizipha. 
1600 J. PouY.tr. Leo's Africa 1. 22 Damson-trees, sallowes by 
the waters side, and tiees of Iuiubas. 1605 Timme Qtu rsit. 
111. 181 Take .. of alkakeng berries, twenty in number; of 
iuiubes six couple. 1641 French Distill, ii. (1651) 57 Addc 
.. the best Jujubs, the kernels taken out, half a pound. 
1654 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 18 The Mites, in Jujubes and 
Sebesten ’s. Ibid. 19 Jejub’sand Sebesten’s. 171a tr .Pomefs 
Hist. Drugs 1. 134 "lhe Jujubs are the Fruit of a Tree which 
grows commonly m Provence. 1718 Quincy Com pi. Disp. 
134 Jujebs are an Italian Fruit. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 
vi. 212 The Lotus-eaters— whose favourite fruit still grows, 
under the name of the jujube, on the same coast. 1858 
Carpenter Meg. Phys. § 557 This . . known under the name 
of the jujube, is a favorite dessert in Italy and Spa : n. 

b. Any of the species of Zizyphus which produce 
this fruit, as Z. vulgaris of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, Z. Jujuba of China, Z. Loins of N. Africa. 

156a Turner Herbal 11. 37 a, Cyprus is a tre in Egypt 
wyth leaues of iuiuba. 1682 Wheler Journ. Greece l. 73 
A kind of Juiuba, whose leaves shine like silver. 1759 tr. 
A danson's May. Senegal 49 He was sitting on the sand, 
under the shade of a jujube. 1885 Lady Bkas&EY The 
Trades 99 Over our heads wa\ed . . cocoanuts, breadfruits, 
jujubes, and hundreds of others. 

2 . A lozenge, made of gum-arabic, gelatin, etc., 
flavoured with, or in imitation of, the fruit (sense 1). 

1835 [Remembered by Rev. C. B. Mount], 1858S1MMONDS 
Diet. Trade 210/2 The term jujube is., very generally 
applied by chemists and confectioners to a thickened mu- 
cilaginous lozenge. 1866 Trcas. Bot. 1251/2 The dried 
fruits.. are given to allay cough. The lozenges sold as 
Jujubes are commonly but erroneously said to be flavoured 
with them. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as jujube paste, a jelly 
made from jujubes, or a confeclion flavoured with, 
or in imitation of, them; jujube-plum = sense I ; 
jujube-tree = sense 1 b. 

1858 Hogg Vegct. Kingd. 233 *Jujubc paste, .should con- 
sist of gum arabic and sugar dissolved in a decoction of this 
fruit.. but as made in this country the fruit forms no part of 
the ingredient. 1884 J. Payne iooi Nights VIII. 70 "Ju- 
jube-plums of various colours. 1548 Turner Names of 
IDrhcs 82 Zizypha. .maye be called in english "Iuiuba tree. 
1578 Lyte Dodocns vi. xlix. 722 This tree is called . . in 
English, the luiub tree. 1879 Sir E. Arnold Lt. Asia v. 
(x83x) no Under dark mangoes and the jujube-trees. 1887 
Moloney Forestry IF. AJr. 299 Jujube or Ber Tree . . A 
loosely-branched tree or shrub, ten to forty feet high. 

■ Juke, obs. form, of Jouk ; variant of Juck. 

+ Jul. Obs. rare . [ad. L. in l us Iulus, formerly 
sometimes written jiilus.] A catkin. 

1725 Bradley Fain. Did. s.v. Osier , Seeds contained in 
their Juis or Catkins. 

Julaceous (d^rd^'J^s), a. Bot. rare . [f. L. 
jul- us (see prec.) + -ackous.] 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6 ) 4x7/2 Julaceous, catkin- 


ke, amentaceous. 

Jule, obs. form of July. 

Jttlep (d.yFlep). Forms: 5-7 iulep, -lip, 6 
ulepe, -lepp, 6-7 -leb, -lap, 7 jewlep, -lip, 
iilipe, -loup, 7-S julip, -lap, 7- julep, [a. F. 
\ilep (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in Pr. julep , Sp. 
nd Mg. j ulepe, It. giulebbe, giulebbo , med.L .julap- 

util, ad. Arab. juldb, a. Pcrs. ^/)S^g ll i'db 

rise-water, ,f. gul rose -h lib water.] 

1 . A sweet drink prepared in different ways; 
ften, simply a liquid sweetened with syrup or 
agar, and used as a vehicle for medicine ; some- 
mes, a medicated drink used as a demulcent, 
comforting or gently stimulating mixture. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 76 To 3cuc him in pc bigyn- 
ynge Iulep — h aC * s a sirup maad oonly of water & of.sugre. 
J43 Tkaheron Vigo's Chirurg. v. ii. 163 Vm: them with a 
ileb of vyolcltes. cxsSo Lloyd Trcas. Health (15S5) b ij, 
jleb is a clcare potyon made of dyuerse waters and suger. 
597-8 Br. HallAV*/. ii. iv. 27 The wholesome julap, who^e 
:ceat Might his diseases lingring force defeat. 1619 S. 
□home Origen's Repent, in Farr A". P . Jas. f {1 848^ 235 It 
irmounts all juloups. a 1625 Fletcher Hunt. Lieut. 

The gentleman n6 doubt will fall to his jcwlxps. 1673 
i. Brown Trav. Germ., etc. (1677) *52 We drank frozen 
tilebs. X7xo Steele Taller No. 174 *3 anu 

liHds. 1754-^4 S.MELUE Mid-.vif. II. 1S0 By this julap a 
i"ht fever was protluced. 1789 \V. Buchan Dorn. Med. 

670 Cordial Julep .. Expectorating Julep .. Musk 
iilep. 1859 W. S. Coleman Want lands (1S66) 62 A very 
>ft well-flavoured pleasant sacchanne julep, 
b. transf. zw^/g* Something to cool or assuage 

ic heat of passion, etc. . . 

1624 Massinger Pari. Leap 111. 1. She is no fit electuary’ 

,r a doctor : A coarser julap may well cool his worship. 
j«T Philpot Comnuml. Verses henloives Theoph.. Lhc-c 
iges do dispcnce A Julep, which so charms the Itch cf 


sense That [etc.]. 1659 Ci 1 amder lavse Pharounnla iN.\ 
Whose heat, not all The jewleps of their tears [could quench]. 
2 . U.S. A mixture of bmndy, whisky, or other 
spirit, with sugar and ice and some flavouring, 
usually mint. 

1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 1S/1 The first thing he did on 
getting out of bed was to call for a Julep; and I .. date my 
own love, of whiskey from mixing and tasting my young 
master’s juleps. 1845 De Quincly Nat. Temper. Menem. 
)Vks’. r£dz XL 172 An appetite for brandy, for slings-, for 
juleps. . 1891. B. Hakte P amity Tasajata II. 48 A dusty 
drive with a julep at the end of it. 

Comb. 1859 Cornwallis New Wot Id L 76 San Francisco 
was all bustle and illumination, with glittering bars filled 
\\ ithjulcp-drinkers. 

t Julefc. Obs. rare. A coin; *» Juuo. 

1633 Lithcoiv Trav. u 38 A Crowrte the dyct for each of 
Us, being ten Julets or five shillings starling. 

Julian (d-5«‘lian), a. [ad. L. Julian- us of or 
pertaining to Julius ; in mcd.F.yWrV//.] Pertain- 
ing to Julius Ctesar : used in Chrottol. in connexion 
with the reform of the calendar instituted by him 
in the ) ear 46 b.c. 

Julian account, old style ’ Fee Style ; Julian calendar 
(-ee Calendar sb. 1); Julian epoch , era, the time from 
Which the Julian calendar dates (46 B.c.); Julian period, 
a period of 7980 Julian years, proposed by Joseph Scaligcr 
in 1582 ^5 a universal standard of comparison of chronology, 
consisting of the product of the numbers of years in the 
solar and lunar cycles and the cycle of the mdiction (28 
X19X 15); Julian year, a year of the Julian calendar, or 
the average year ( = 365! day.s) of that calendar. 

1592 Dtc Compcud. Reheats. .Chetham Soc.) 22 Upon the 
Gregorian publishing of a Reformation of the vulgar Julian 
yearc. 1594 Blundeml Exeic. in. 1. xli. 11656) 355 The 
Julian yeeie is that which wee use at this present day. 
16x3 Pukcuas Pilgrimage (1614) i63 After Scaligcr .. this 
yearc 1612 is the 1614 of Christ, of the world 5461 , . of the 
Iulian Period 6325. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative ( *£65) I. 

179 This 26 of March being the first Day of the Week, as 
the first of the Year after our Julian account. 1709 St kelp. 
Tatter No. 39 p 2 The Gregorian Computation was the 
most iegular,as being Eleven Days befoie the Julian. 18x6 
Playfair A at. Phil. II. 110 In the year 15S2, the 
Julian year had fallen nearly 10 days., behind the sun. 
1899 \V. M. Ramsay in Expositor Nov. 433 The Julian 
teform of the calendar had coine into force in the beginning 
of 45 b. c. 

Ju-liaaist. Ch.Uist. [Ste-isi.] One of a sect 
of Monophys-ites, named alter their leader Julian, 
bishop of Halicarnassus early in the 6th century. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India \ P. 272 Preposterous Julian 
birth, from whom came the Jul’anists. 1874 J. H. Blunt 
Did. Sects 118E6) 38/2 Called, in Armenia and its neigh, 
lourhocd, Julianists. 

II Julienne (^/riye*n). [F. (1722 in Hatz.- 

Daim.), f. Jules or Julicn lhe proper name.] A 
soup made of various vegetables, csp. cat rots, 
chopped and cooked in meat biolh. Also all rib. 

1841 Thackeray hum. Gormandizing Misc. Ess., etc. 
(1885) 390 The best part of a pint of julnnne . is very well 
for a man who lias only one dt>h besides to devour. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Cat at. 63 Uncompies'ed Julienne Vege- 
tables .. Samples of Compiessed Mixed Vegetables and 
Julienne as. .food for fishamen. 

+ Juli'ferous, a. Oh. ff. L. julus (prop. 
iitlus) catkin (see Iulus) + -rmtous.] Bearing 
catkins, amentiferous. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. it. iv. 118 Whether such Pods 
are Catkins; called Juliferous tiees. 17C9 J. JVallis Nat. 
Hist. Northumbld. I. ix. 282 The short juliferous spikts 
are of a straw-colour. 

£>o Jirlifonn at, having the form of a calkin or 
| of the millipedes of the genus Iulus. 

1882 in Ogilvif. (Annandale), and in o:her mod. Diets, 

t Julio. Obs. Also 6 in anglicized form Iuly, 

7 (Italian) giulio. pi. -ii, 9 (Latin) juliua. [a. It. 
gittlio Julius.] A silver coin worth about sixpence, 
struck by Pope Julius II (1503-13), foimerly cur- 
rent in Italy. 

X547 Boorde hit rod. Knozvl. xxjii. (1870) 179 In sylucr 
they [Italians] haue Iulys,— a luly is woitne .v.d. stcrlyngc. 
1592 Wotton Let. to Ld. A ouch 8_ May in Reliq. (1635) 
657 The Julios of Bolognia arc devalued two quatnni. 
x6i2 Webster White Deill Wb. (Rtldg.) 23 1 \ He.. (to my 
acquaintance) Receiv’d in dowry with you not one julio. 
1696 tr. Du Mont’s May. Levant ix. 109 l he Ex pence of his 
Table was fix’d at Two Julio’s a Day. 17x8 Bkrkm.lY 
Jml. Tour Italy 13 Apr., Wks. 1871 IV. 593 A fellow 
extorted a Julio with hi> gun. 1852 \V f . Andevso.n Expos. 
Ptpery (1878) 136 The theft of a juliu*— levs than sixpence. 

Juiip(e, -loup, obs. forms of Jclef. 

July (d.^rdsi*). Founs: a. 3 Xul, 3-5 lule, 
4-5 Iuil, luyl, 5-6 Iuyll(o. 0 . (2 gcu. luliea), 

3, 6-7 Iulie, 6 Iulii, 5-7 Iuly, 7- July. [In OK. 
in L. form. In ME. Julc, Juil, a. OF. Jule, Jut/, 
Julie T- Julium acc. oi Julius ; also fuhe, a. 
AF. Julie, ad. L. Julius. The latter form was 
accented Ju'ly as late as Dr. Johnson's lime; it is 
still (d^iWi) in Southern Sc. ; the modem Kng. 
pronunciation is abnormal and unexplained.] 

The seventh month of the year, so named after 


Ims Ccesar. , 

1050 Byrhtferth's HandboC in Anglia (1885) V III. 316 
ius on pam furmsn darge anre nihte e-ald. a ixoo Gertfa 
j. (1S86) IX. 261 Me aunis ia Maio and Junio ar.d Julio 

i«umera fcafgian.] . . . . 

*297 K. Glouc. (RolUf S22 x In be bigimngc cf lu] y.< 
rile w-.t* ci 385 Chaucer MerJi. T. e£g Er Jat 

e> cighte Were pj^sed cr the Mcnthe cf lu^l bifUIc, 
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1398 Treyisa. Barth . Dc P. R. xix. ixxix. (1495) 91a Out 
take two monthes Iule and Decembre. 1480 Caxton Citron. 
Eng. ccxxiv. 229 In the inonethes of Iuyn and luyll npxt 
folowyng. 1502 Bill in Exc/u Acc.,Q. R. Bundle 415 No. 7 
(1) Made y 1 xix lb day of luylle the xvij* 1 * yeare [etc.]. 

0 . [« 1154 O. E. Chron. an.1115 (Laud MS.) /Efter )>an 
sy 3 Sat\ innon lulies moncfe hidec into lande com.] c 1290 
Bcket _ 244 1 in S. Bug. Leg. I. 176 It was in j>e mon£e 
of Iulie. 1483 Cath. Angl. 1 99/1 luly (/I. Iule), julius, 
quidaut vtensis . a 1348 Hall Citron ., Hen. VI 166 The 
xiij. day of Iulij. a 1599 Spenser F. Q. vii. vii. 36 Then 
came hot luly boyling like to fire, That all his garments 
he had cast away. ifiaS Holland Sue ton. Suppl. Begin. 
Cmsar T iv b, Caesar . . was borne . . vpon the fourth day 
before the Ides of Quintilis, which # moneth, after his death, 
was by virtue of the Law Antonia called for that cause, 
Iulie. C16S9 Popish Pol. Unmaskt 112 in 3>ii Coll. Poems 
23/2 In May some odd Intelligence come newly Won't 
suffer you to hold them until July. 1753-73 Johnson Diet ., 
Ju'ly. i 883 Mrs. M’Cann Poet. JVks. 235 Scarce has July 
with Frigid visage flown [in Australia]. 1895 Daily Ncivs 
1 Aug. 5/4 There have been . . only two Julys with a larger 
aggregate of sunshine. 

Julyflower, perversion of GiLLYFLOWi:? ■ 
Juiuart (d^/J-mnit). Also 7 gimar. [a. F. 
jumart , formerly jumare, ad. mod. Pr. gemerre, 
gemam, of uncertain origin.] A hybrid animal, 
erroneously believed to be the offspring of a bull 
and a mare or she-ass, or of a horse or ass and a cow. 

1690 Locke Hutu. Und. ill. v. § 23 We have Reason to think 
this not impossible, since M ules, and Gimars [ Wks. 17x4 1 . 206 
juniarts], the one from the mixture of an Horse, and an Ass, I 
the other from the mixture of a Bull, and a Mare, are so 
frequent in the World. 1809 Phil. Trans. XCIX. 397 A 
jumart. .the pretended offspring of the mare and the bull. 

Jumbal, jumble (d&zrmb’l). Algo 7-8 jum- 
ball. [perh. orig. the same as GlMB.U. I, Gimual 
I J A kind of fine sweet cake or biscuit, formerly 
often made up in the form of rings or rolls ; now 
in U. S. ‘ a thin crisp cake, composed of flour, j 
sugar, butter, and eggs, flavored with lemon-peel ! 
or sweet almonds’ (Cent. Did.). 

1615 Markham Eng. Jloitsew. it. ii. (1660) 97 To make the 
best Jumbals, take the whites of three Eggs.. a little milke 
and a pound of fine wheat flowre and suger together finely 
sifted, and a few Anniseeds..make them in what forms you 1 
please, and bake them in a soft oven upon white papers. 
1673 Phillips (ed. 4), Jumbals, a sort of Sugared past, 1 
wreathed into knots. 369^4 Mottkux Rabelais v. xxvii, 0 ‘ I 
Tuesdays, they us’d to twist store of Holy-bread.. Jumbals 
and Biscuits. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. (1778) 1 
274 To make Barbadoes Jumballs. i 85 o O. W. Holmes ; 
Elsie V. vii. (1891) iro There were. .hearts and rounds, and 
jumbles, which playful youth slip over the forefinger before : 
spoiling their annular outline. 

Jumbee, variant of Jambee. 

Jumble (djwmb’l), v. Also 6 iombla, -byll, 
ioomble, iumbyll, (gorabla), (Sc. 5-6 iummil, 
pa. t. iwmlit ; 9 jummle, ya. t. jummilt). 
[Known only from l6tb c., and without cognate 
words. Prob. onomatopoeic: of. bumble, fumble , 
mumble , rumble , stumble, tumble.] 

1 . intr. To move about in mingled disorder ; to 
flounder about in tumultuous confusion. 

ct 1529 Skelton Sfi. Parrot 419 To iumbyll, to stombyll, 
to tumbyll down like folys. 1532 More Confut . Tituiale 
Wks. 604/2 If..Tindalles horse.. falle downe in the myre.. 
and his maister and he lye together and tumble . . till some 
good felowe helpe them vp. 1598 Sylvester Du Bar/as it. i. 
m. Furies 271 In that fearful! Cave They [Furies] jumble, 
tumble, rumble, rage and rave. 1628 Ford Loved s Mel. 
m. iii. Now ! my braines are a Iurnbling. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. ir. xiv, His Germans . . left Wenzel to jumble 
about in his native Bohemian element, as King there. 

+ b. fig* To be .or become mixed up or con- 
founded ; to come together as by slinking up. Ohs. 

a 1550 Christ is Kir he Gr. xvi. He wes nocht wyss With 
sic jan^leurs to jummil. 1785 Cowper Lett. 15 Jan., But 
we shall jumble together again. 

2 . tram . To mingle together or mix up in con- 
fusion or disorder; to muddle, confuse. 

* 54 * Boorde Dyetary xii. (1870) 266 If they dyd knowe 
what they dyd gomble togyther without trewe compound- 
ynge. <*155? Cranmer l M s. (Parker Soc.) I. 19 You con- 
found * and jumble so together the natural members of 
Christ’s body in the sacrament. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxxvh. xxiii. 957 Now the reereward had no roume left 
them toward the land: and thus, .they hastily were jumbled 
together. x6S$ Glanvill Def. Vain Dogm. 39 That the 
divided Letters of an Alphabet should be accidentally 
jumbled into an elegant and polite Discourse. 1779 Wesley 
Hymns Pref.4Thehymnsarenot carelessly jumbled together. 
*793 Burke Rem. Policy Allies Wks. 1842 1 . 605 To jumble 
the innocent and guilty into one mass, by a general in- 
demnity. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. Pref. 6 Jumbling up 
one with the other. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. App. 
562 William so jumbles together the events of 1051 and of 
*055. 

b. with compl. To put, bring, cast (in, out , 
down, etc.) in clumsy confusion or disorder. ? Ohs. 

c J 55 S Harpskield Divorce Hen. VII! (Cair.den) r68 
Therefore he jumbleth in a blind false reason, a 1653 J. 
Smith Set. Disc, iv, 72 Having once jumbled and crouded m 
a new kind of being. 1670-98 Lassels Italy I. 47 Making 
a man go before each horse, lest they should jumble one- 
anather down. 1743 H. Walpole Lett. pi. Mann (1834) h 
23 £, 1 should not like having my things jumbled out of one 
ship into another. 

c. To make up in a confused or random manner. 
1573 Buchanan Detect. Marie in Collect. Mary Q. Scots 

(1727) II. 84 Then that all Men micht understand quhat it 
was that thay socht . . thay jumbil up mariages. 1673 


Blount World Errors To Rdr., A Bookseller . . employs 
some mercenary to jumble up another like book out of this. 
1769 Burkk Late St. Nation' Wks/ II. 14 Some strange 
disposition of the mind jumbled up of presumption and 
despair. i8rz fL & J. Smith Rej. Addr. xiv. Call’d by a 
Frenchified word . . that’s jumbled of antique and verd. 

3 . To stir up (a liquid, etc.) so as to mix the 
ingredients, or render turbid; to agitate, shake up, 
give a shaking or jolting to ; hence colloq. to take 
for a drive. ? Ohs. 

1616 Subfl*. & Markh. Country Fame 63 The Horse., 
[would have] that which is puddly and troubled., if so be he 
iumble the water with his foote^ before he drinke. 1667 
Pnrys Diary 24 Oct., That I might go abroad with my 
wife, who was not well, only to jumble Jier. 1693 Sir T. P, 
Blount Nat. Hist. 82 They bruise and jumble it [Indigo] in 
the Water, till the Leaf. .becomes lilcea Kind of thick Mud. 
1743-A Mrs. Delany A utobiog. <5- Corr. 6 Mar. (1861) II. 275 
You should give the child meat now : — and make him to be 
jumbled about a good deal. 1799 M. Underwood Diseases 
Childr. (ed. 4) III. 160 As though infants must necessarily 
be jumbled in a cradle like travellers in a mail-coach. 1813 
Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) I. 317 You will .. be better 
able to see the country than when jumbled in a chaise. 

absol. ^3568 f Vyf of A uchtirimvchty 67 Than to the kyrn 
that he did stoure, And jwmlit at it quhill he swatt. 
b. intr. To travel with shaking or jolting. 

1748 Lady LUxborough Lett, to ^ Shensi one (1775) 36, 
I don’t love to iumble in a post-chaise alone. . 1824 Scott 
St. Rounds v, Trotting Nelly . . jumbled off with her cart. 
1843 Lefevre Life Trav. Phys. I. t. x. 233 Little four- 
wheeled narrow carta in which they jumble to the fair. 

4. tram. To put into mental confusion ; to con- 
fuse, bewilderj £ muddle V 

r668 H. More Div. Dial. HI. xl. (1713) 28B My mind has 
been so jumbled .betwixt Time and Eternity, that I think I 
can speak sense in neither. 1724 Ramsay Vision x, Oppres- 
sion dois the judgment jumble. x8s&-6x Ramsay Remin. 
vi. (1870) 233, I fike thae sermons best that jumbles the 
joodgment and confoonds the sense. 

•j* o. intr. Tcf make a confused or rumbling noise ; 
to play discordantly or noisily on an instrument, to 
strum. Cf. Jamble, Jangle. Ohs. 

1530 Palsgr. 595/2, I iumbyll, I make a poysc by remov- 
yng of heavy thynges. Ibid., They have iombled so ouer 
my heed to nyght, I could nat slepe. Ibid., To here him 
iombyll on a lute. 3566 Drant Horace, Sat. in. Biij, 
A boysterous basse he bounsed out, and jumbled on lus 
stjringes. 1658 Willsford Secrets Nat. 1^1 If their guts 
jumble.. very much. 1741 W. Gostlikg in Phil. Trans. 
XL1. 873 Like the Reports of Cannon (which the Jumbling 
of my Sashes prevented my distinguishing). 1805 A. Wilson 
in Poems Lit. Prose (1876) 1 1. 341 Jumbling cowbells speak 
some cottage near. 

f 6. a. intr. To have carnal intercourse, b. 
trans. To know cam ally. Ohs. 

3583 Stanyhurst sEucis iv. (Arb.) 100 Dido and thee 
Troian captayne doo iumble in one den x6ix Cotgr., 
Toquer , . . to iutnble a woman, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
HI. xxv. 202 The Lackeys.. jumbled.. his Wife. 

Jumble (d.?^*mb’l), sb. [f. Jumble v.] 

1 . A confused or disorderly mixture or assemblage, 
a medley ; also, disorder, muddle. 

i66x Glanvill Van. Dogm. xviii, Had the world been 
coagmented from that supposed fortuitous jumble. 3678 
Cudwortk In tell. Syst. I. iv. §36. 551 There is a. confused 
Jumble of Created, and Vncreated Beings together. 1711 
Lady M. W. Montagu Lett., to Mrs. H cruet (1887) 1* 33, 

I have the oddest jumble of disagreeable things in my head 
that ever plagued poor mortals. 2751 Cambridge Scribleriad 
11. 184 note, The Macaronian is .. a jumble of words of 
different languages, with words of the vulgar tongue latin- 
ized, and Iatin words modernized. 3883 Floyer Balu- 
chistan 60 The scenery .. is.. a reckless jumble of hills and 
rocks of every imaginable shape, size, and colour. 

2 . A shock, shaking, or jolting ; colloq a ride in a 
carriage (with reference to the shaking experienced). 

3674 N, Fairfax Bulk 4* Selv. 151 The Shows or Phe- 
nomena of the world . . even the worst of its shocks and 
jumbles. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fnm. II. 139 
Mamma has lent me her carriage to go a shopping, so I wish 
you would take a jumble with me. 1823 Mad. D’Arblay 
Lett. 29 Feb., Going out. .either in brisk walks.. or in brisk 
jumbles in the carriage. 1852 J. Colquhoun Moor <5- Loch 
(1880] I. 262 The jumble of the sea made shooting uncertain. 
1855 Chamier Afy Travels I. x. 56 The carriage. ought to be 
strong to bear the jolts and jumbles to which it is subjected. 

3. Comb as jumble-lettera, letters of a word 
throwa into disorder in order to exercise ingenuity 
in their proper re-arrangement ; jumble-sale, a 
sale of miscellaneous cheap or second-hand articles 
at a charitable bazaar or the like ; jumble-shop, 
a shop where very miscellaneous goods are sold. 

1893 Q. [Couch] Deled. Duchy 287 Trudgeon that used 
to keep the jumble-shop across the water. 3898 Wcstvi. Gaz. 
12 Nov. 2/3 Some cheap articles fora jumble sale. 1899 
Daily News ig july 7/s Competitions for money prizes 
for properly placing jumble letters. 

Jumble, variant of Jumbal. 

Jumbled (d3»*mbTd), ppl. a. [f. Jumble v. + 
-ed !.] Mixed up in disorder, confused, muddled up, 
etc. : see the verb. (In quot. 1611, Strummed.) 

i6zx Coryat's Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Like to the 
lacks of iumbled virginall. 1689 Prior Ep. to F. Shepherd 
73 That jumbled words, if Fortune throw ’em, Shall well as 
Dry den form a poem. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 119 
These jumbled ideas had some shadow of meaning. 1859 
Tennyson Vivien 345 The jumbled rubbish of a dream. 
Jumblement (dszrmb’lment). [f. as prec. + 

! -Ment.] The action of jumbling or fact of being 
; jumbled ; confused mixture. 

t 1706 J. Hancock in Boyle Led. (1739) II* 210 Shall we 
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think this noble frame . . was made by a casual jumblement 
of atoms ? 3767 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 11792) IV, xvji. 5 r 
A jumblement of intention. 3843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I.Jj 
Solitude has such a power of blending, past, present, "and 
future, . . all into one confused jumblement. * 

Ju-mbler. rare. [f. as piec. + -er.] One who 
jumbles; in qu'ot. 1G18, A strumpet. 

16x1 Cotcr., Barhouill&ur, a disorderly nimbler, hudler 
mingler. i6x3 Field Amends for Ladies h. i. in Hail! 
Dodsley X. 111 She has been as' sound a jumbler as e'er 
paid for’t. 

Jumbling (d^-mblii]), vbt . sb. [f. as prec. + 
-L\'G !.] The action of the verb Jumble, .q.v. 

1562 J* Hey wood Epigr. (1867) 217 Such rollyng, such 
rumblyng. ioy sting and iurnbling. 1600 Surflet Countric 
Farnic 1. iv. 10 Tne iurnbling and stirring of the water will 
rectifie it. x 852 B. Tiiackrah Art Change-ringing 7-8 As a 
true compass makes the ringing pleasant and harmonious, 
so., the want of it produces those * jumblings'.. that destroy 
all^ music. 1871 Dixon Tower IV. xviii. 190 A masterpiece 
of jumbling and confusion. 

Ju mbling, ppl. a . : [f. as prec. + -iso 2 .] That 
jumbles, in senses of the verb. 

1678 Norius Coll. Misc. (3687) 172 As ridiculous .. as to 
think to write streight in a jumbling Coach. 3748 Mbs. 
Del any Aiilcbwg. «y Corr. (1861) II. 489 Very jumbling 
roads.^ 3845 R. Brown in Mem. Hi. (1866) 56 A rumbling, 
tumbling, jumbling sea. 

Hence Ju mhlingly, adv. 

3820 Wain WRIGHT Ess. # Crit. (1880) 71 And Jacvey jolts 
Janus jurnblingly over the stones. . , • 

lumbly a. Also Sc. jvualy. ' [f. 

Jumblk sb. +-Y.] 

1 . Confused, chaotic, in a jumble. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk . Gt. xv. x. (1872) VL 67 Gessler, 
noticing the jumhly condition of those Austrian battalions 
. . dashes through. 3896 B. Spencer in Rep. Horn Exped. 

I. 103 A series of tow jumbly hills. 

2 . Turbid, ‘drumly*. Sc. 

? 18 . . The Water 0 Garnery- tx. in Child Ballads VJt. ccxv F. 
(1800) 182/2 [A stream] Tli at was baith black and jumly. 3896 

J. Lu.wsden Poems 33 Jumly broo Of melted Ice. . 
Jumbo (d^vmlo). [Of uncertain origin : pos- 
sibly the second element in Mumbo Jumbo, a name 
applied (in English since the 18th c.) to a West 
African divinity or bogy.] 

1 . A big clumsy person, animM, or thing ; popu- 
larized, esp.,as the individual name of an elephant, 
famous for its size, in the London Zoological Gar- 
dens, subsequently sold in Feb. 1882 to Barmim; 
whence applied to an individual that is big of its 
kind or to a person of great skill or success. 

• 1823 J. Badcock (J. Bee) Diet. Turf, Jumbo, a clumsy or 
unwieldly fellow. 1883 Harpers Mag. Oct. 705/2- It is the 
Jumbo of crickets, and just as black. 18. . Music Drama 
X. ii. 9 (Cent.) The combined successes of that jumbo of 
successful business men. 3893 Kipling & Balestier /»<«/- 
lahka 212 She’s a Jumbo at theory, but weak in practice, 

• b. attrib. used to distinguish things of very large 
size, as jumbo slrazv-plait, a plait of an inch wide. 

1900 iVestm. Gas. 27 Nov. 7/2 Near 250 yards of dark blue 
and white ‘jumbo’ plait jvere used. ■ . 

2 . Trade-name for a shade of grey, like that ot 
an elephant. 

i88z Philadelphia Even. Slar 2 May, ‘Jumbo ’ Is a new 
gray hue. , * 

3 . A board for raising cockles, etc. out of the sand. 

1886 l Vest mid. Gaz. 18 Dec., A ‘jumbo’ was a piece of 

wood used for the purpose of raising cockles and other 
similar fish out of the sand. . , 

Hence (from sense 1) Jumbo e* sq.ua (whence 
Jumboe’squeucsa), Ju’mboism, Jumboma nia. 


iionce-ivds. x 

1893 Westm. Gaz. 18 Mar. 4/r A ‘Jumboesque monster 
— a machine ‘ in which the beauty of outline has b ® e ?. s ) v:i1 * 
lowed up in ponderosity. i88a Punch n Mar. X13 It .Nature 
to one of my stature Gave such .. jutnboesqueness. 1900 
Westm. Gaz. 16 Aug. 7/1 Those who have a dislike of 
‘jtimboism whether in finance or otherwise. 3891 Bcv.o/ 
Rev. 35 Sept. 289/2 The Musical Times’ article on Jumbo- 
mania *. *899 Spectator 21 Oct. 569/2 ‘Jumbomania,.. 
the worship of mammoth dimensions. 

Jumfcoo, variant of Jameo. 

Jumbuck (d^zrmbpk). Australia. [Native 
Australian,. with the forms jiviha, jornboh, donwock, 
dwnbog\ said to have meant orig. ‘ the white nnst 
preceding a shower*, to which a distant nock 01 
’ sheep was likened by the natives : see Morris Aus- 
tral Eng. s. v.J . A name given by Australian abori- 
gines to sheep ; in frequent colloquial use among 
stock -keepers in the Bush. , 

1845 C. Griffith Pres. St. PC Phillip Difir. N . S . Ij • ■ 
(Morris). 3855 W. Ridley in Trans. Philot. Soc.^ 77 'f 01 ™ 
Jimbugg, a slang name for sheep, they sound h/wo«- 
Pall Mall G. 18 Feb., The process by which the jum bucks 
are shorn. 1808 M. Roberts Keeper of i Paters «o> 
this all white with cotton-bush, and it shall be whue 
jumbucks to eat it down. ^ - . 

If Jttme (d^z/m). [Jume,gume\ native name. J ^ 
species of glasswort (Salicornid) found on the^ sea- 
coast of South America, which on being burnt yiel s 
a laTge amount of carbonate of soda. 

x8.. J. Ball in Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XXL 233 p unie * 
Sciinyder Contrib. FI. Argent. s 3 Jitwe, native name 
many Chenopodiaceous species growing m salt-tnari 
Argentina. 1879 Beereoii.m Patagonia il 18 A s vf’ 
stunted bush, the jume, which grows here in consider 
quantities. 
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!| Jumelle (d^Mmed, F r. g£mg*l) f a. and sb. [a. 
F, sb. and adj. fern. (masc. jumeaii), doublet of 
german, -elle L. gemellus , dim. of geminus twin. 
Formerly naturalized ; now an alien French word.] 
f A. adj. Twinned or paired ; made or shaped 
in couples or pairs, double. Obs. 

c 1475 Partenay 1182 The yates Iumelles, mighty and 
strong. 1484 Caxton Fables of Page v, The whiche parte 
was iumelle that is to were double. 1882 Cuss a ns H a tui-bk. 
Her. vii. (ed. 3) 116 A Gimmal or Jumelle Ring was formed 
of two flat hoops of gold, which fitted accurately within 
each other, and constituted but one ring. 

B. sb. Applied to something which consists of 
a pair of things joined, a. A pair of opera-glasses, 
b. * The side pieces of a loom in which the cylin- 
ders are fitted’ {Cent. Did. 1890). 

1863 W. Cory Lett. $ Jmls. (1897) 163 My jumelles box 
made a pillow. 

f Ju*ment. Obs. [ad. L. jument-um (con- 
traction of jugimentwn) yoke- beast, f. stem jug-, 
of jungere to ]a\n,jugum yoke. Cf. F .jument, in 
OF. beast of burden; now, mare.] A beast of 
burden, also a beast in general. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. i. 25 And God made beestls of the erthe 
afttr ther special kyndes, iumentis [Vulg. jumenta J, and 
al tbe crepynge thing. — Ads xxiii. 24 Make je redy 
iumentis [gloss or hors]. 1491 Caxton Pitas Pair. (W. de 
W. 1495) 1. xxviii. 24 b/2 A yonge damoysell, the whiche 
bi arte magyk was conuerted in to a Iument or a mare. 
c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Dvj, Thy soule 
..hath shape and ymage of God omnipotent Thy body is 
/mortall as beast or vile iument. 1621 Burton Auat. Mel. 

1. ii. 11. 1, That men should feed on such a kinds of meat. 
Which very iurnents would refuse to eat. 1638-48 G. 
Daniel Eclog. i. 42 You can forsake the Citye to Converse 
With Earthy and Iurnents. a i68z Silt T. Browne Mi sc. 
Tracts 32 Fit to fasten their Juments, and Beasts of labour 
unto them. 18x6 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVI. r. 420 A jackass 
may be properly and lineally descended from Balaam's 
jument. 1820 Ibid. Apr. 311 Jument. This word ..is in 
danger of being wholly lost. It means a beast of burden. 

f JumentaTioua, a. Obs . rare — [f. L. jfe- 

mentari-us, f. jumentum : see various.] Of or 
pertaining to juments (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Jumentous (d^mne'ntos), a. [f. L. jumentum 
Jument + -ous.] Resembling that of a horse, said 
of urine. 

184 6 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chew. II. 239 The 
urine presented this jumentous appearance for six days. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Jumentous , a term applied to urine 
which is high coloured, strong smelling, and turbid, like 
that of the horse. 

Jumme, obs. form of Yam. 

Jump (dgmnp), sb A [f. Jump?;.: cf. F. saitt 
and sautcri] 

1 . An act of jumping ; a spring from the ground 
or other base ; a leap, a bound : properly said of 
men or animals springing with the muscular action 
of the limbs. Sometimes with adv., as jump-up. 

1553 Huloet, Iumpe, subsultus. Iumpe by Iumpe, sub- 
sulti/n . 1389 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. etc. (Chetham Soc.) 
59 Began with speed, for to plucke up my feete, Because 
the place did put me to my jumps. 1599 Marston Sco. 
Villanie xi, The orbs celestiall Will daunce Kemps iigge : 
they’Ie revel with neate lumps. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
265 The hare . . sildome looketh forward, because it goeth 
by iumpes. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 205 The 
cat .. then seized it with a jump. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp 
Hunt. ix. 69 We will be back in a squirrel’s jump. 1890 
Spectator 15 Mar., The god comes out of the car with a 
jump-up like a Jack-in-the-box. 

b. esp. in reference to the distance cleared {long 
or broad jump), or height jumped {high jump), as 
an athletic performance; also, a place to be 
jumped across, an obstacle to be cleared by jump- 
ing, in hurdle -racing, hunting, etc. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma x\ , Hoping he was. .able 
to sit at the jumps. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Pur. Sports (ed. 3) 

§ 1648 This leap.. was found to be twenty-four feet clear, 
which ..was, it must be allowed, no small jump. 1873 
Graphic 6 Apr. 314/1 (Oxf. & Cambr. Athletic Sports) After 
. .the Broad Jump, and the spin for a quarter of a mile. . 
came the hammer-throwing. x88i [see Athlete 2]. 1889 
R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 123 To educate, them 
[horses]., it is well worth while to keep up a small line of 
natural jumps somewhere in the neighbourhood. *895 
Outing (U.S.) XXV 1 . 455/1 Oxford won all the runs, the hi£h 
hurdle, and tied in the high jump with Yale, losing only the 
weights and broad jump. 

2 . A sudden involuntary movement caused by a 
shock or excitement ; a start. In pi. nervous starts ; 
an affection characterized by such, spec, {a) chorea, 

( 3 ) delirium tremens (slang). 

X879 Payn High Spirits, Capt.CoM s Passenger II. 204, 

I thought he had been drinking, and in fact was on. the 
verge of ‘ the jumps’. 1881 W. E. Norris Matrim. I. i. 27 
Pilkington saw it .. and .. it gave him the jumps to that 
extent that he couldn’t eat a thing afterwards. x8 86 Max- 
well Gray Silence Dean Maitland I. x. 272 It gives me 
the most fearful jumps to think of. 1890 Boldrewood 
Miner's Right xxviii. (1899) 126/2 * I’m afraid he's got the 
jumps coming on’,.. ‘Delirium tremens , I returned ; ‘very 
likely, indeed*. 1890 Annie Edwards Pearl-powder vii. 

At Philippa’s sudden apostrophe she gave a jump. 

3 . Of things : A movement in which a thing is 
suddenly and abruptly thrown up or forward. 
spec . in Gunnery : The vertical movement of the 
muzzle of a gun at the moment of discharge ; the 
angle which measures this. 

Vol. V. 


x6xx Cotcr., Cahot, the Iumpe, hop, or log of a coach, &C., 
in a rugged, or yneuen, way. 1879 Man. Artillery Excr. 
r. 3 When a gun is fired, the whole system has a tendency to 
revolve in a vertical plane round the point of the trail or rear 
trucks ; this lifting in front gives rise to the ‘jump 1897 
Text-Bk. Gunnery , Jump, is the angle between the line of 
departure and the axis of the piece before firing. 

4 . fig. A sudden abrupt rise in position, amount, 
price, value, or the like ; an abrupt change of level 
either upward or down ward ; an abrupt rise of level 
in building ; a fault in stratification. 

1657 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives (1676) 8 He did 
much admire, men should quarrel and kill themselves for the 
honour of a jump or precedency, or some such toy. 184a 
Francis Diet. Arts, Jump, one of the numerous appella- 
tions given by miners to a fault or dislocation of diflerent 
mineral strata. 1843-76 Gwilt Archit. (ed. p Gloss., Jump, 
an abrupt rise in a level course of brickwork or masonry to 
accommodate the work to the inequality of the ground. 
X883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Jump (Tump-up, Jump- 
down), an up-throw or a down- throw, fault. 1883 Stubbs’ 
Mercantile Circular 8 Nov. 9S2/2 The jump in the import 
of raw cotton, which has more than quadrupled itself in two 
years. 1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 1173 The little barometrical 
jumps which have recen tly been observed. 1891 Daily News 
12 Nov. 2/1 Canary seed exhibits a sudden upward jump of 
several shillings. 1896 Ibid. 18 June 3/1 Negatived by 293 
votes against 118, a jump up of 100 in the majority. 

5 . fig. A sudden and abrupt transition from one 
thing or point to another, with omission of inter- 
mediate points ; an interval, gap, chasm, involving 
such sudden transition, e.g. in argument. 

1678 Cudworth I tit ell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 587 By this means, 
there will not be so vast a Chasm and Hiatus, .or so Great a 
Leap and Jump in the Creation. X78X Cowper Conversation 
1 54 Their'nimble nonsense . . gains_ remote conclusions at a 
jump. 1871 Black ie Four Phases i. 62 Every one sees that 
there is a jump in the logic here. 

\Q.fig. The decisive moment of plunging into 
action of doubtful issue; dangerous critical moment, 
critical point, crisis. (L. discrimen.) Obs. 

[The notion is evidently that of making a jump or taking 
a plunge into the unknown or untried.] 

X598 Grenewey Tacitus Ann. n. iii. (1622) 36 Being there- 
fore at a iumpe to hazard all [igitur propiuquo summx rei 
discrimine\ thinking it conuenient to sound the souldiers 
minde. 2607 DrczuilPs A rraignm. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
III. 62 Being come to the very iumpe of giuing iudgement. 
1622 MABUiztT. Aleman’s Guzman cr A l/i 1. 212 Seeing, .that 
he now stood upon the iumpe of bis Salvation or Condemna- 
tion. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts fy Mon. (1642) 215 This 
testimony of Clemens .. must needs put our Imputers upon 
this jump, that if Sibyls Oracles were counterfaited by Chris- 
tians, it was done in the Apostles times, 
f b. Venture, hazard, risk. Obs . 
x6oo Holland Livy vr. xxxviii. 243 Presently . . they put 
it to the verie jumpe and finall triall what should become of 
those lawes. 1601 — Pliny II. 2x9 It [hellebore] putteth 
the PatieiU to a jumpe or great hazzard. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 

4 r Cl. hi. viii. 6 Our fortune lyes Vpon this iumpe. 

7 . Phrases. + At the first jump , at the very start 
( of proceedings). From the jump, from the start or 
commencement. On the jump , on the move, colloq. 

1577 Hammer Anc. Ecel. Hist. (1619) 158 Procopius, step- 
ping forth at the first iumpe an'o jrpwrrjv ciaofiov] 

before the tribunall seate of the presidents. 2848 Nero York 
Tribune ix Nov. (Bartlett', A whole string ot Democrats, 
all of whom had been going the whole bog for Cass from 
the jump. x 883 Daily Inter-ocean 3 Feb. (Farmer), He 
can depend on a big crowd and fair play from the jump. 
2900 Daily News 4 May 3/2 Keeping tne foe on the jump. 
Jump, sb. 1 * Obs. exc. dial. [perh. a corruption 
of F. juppe Jup, assimilated by popular etymology 
to Jump v. and r#. 1 ] 

1 . A kind of short coat worn by men in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries : see description in 
quot. 168S. 

2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xv. 252 Even the Bedel . . 
without his blew Jump, and silver head tipstafle loses re- 
putation among the boyes and vagrants. 1665 J. Cosin 
Mem. Answ. Prebends Durham in Surtees Misc. (1858) 267 
Wearing long rapiers, great skirted jumpes and short 
daggers. x688 R. Holme Armoury m. 96/2 Iumpe .. ex- 
tended to the Thighs is open or buttoned down before, open 
or slit up behind half way : the Sleeves reach to the Wrist. 
2703 Country Farmers Caicclu (N.), By’r lady, nothing but 
a drugget jump and a caster, a russet gown for my wife 
Susan, c 2746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lancash. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) 41, I donn’d meh Sunday Jump o top o meh 
Singlet. 1828 Craven Dial., Jump, a child’s leathern frock. 
[1887 South Chesh. Gloss., Jumps , clothes. Chiefly m the 
phrase ‘ Sunday jumps ’= Sunday best.] 

fb. spec. Applied in 17th c. to the short coat 
worn by Presbyterian ministers. Obs. 

x653 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 114 Here’s the trunk-hose of 
the Rump.. And a Presbyterian jump. With an Independent 
smock. 1656 Artificial Handsotn. 119 What enemies were 
some Ministers .. to tong cassocks, since the Scotch jump 
is looked upon as the more military fashion, and a badge of 
a Northern and cold reformation? 1680 Hickeri.vgill 
Meroz 12 The Jesuits, and the Fanaticks, especially the 
rigid Presbyterian... One wears a Fryars weed, the other 
a short synodical Jump. 

2 . A kind of under (or undress) bodice worn by 
women, esp. during the 18th century, and in rural 
use in the 19th; usually fitted to the bust, and 
often used instead of stays._ From c 1740 usually 
as plural jumps (a pair of jumps'). 

1666 New Eng. Hist, hr Gen. Register (2864) XV III. 325, 

I give to my sonn Williams wife, ye jump which was my 
sister Sarah Caps. 1706 T. Baker Tunir. 1 Vales v. i. I’ll 1 
be sure to send for you when I have occasion for a new j 
jump. 1740 in Mrs. Delany’s Life II. 113 Her jumps | 


will go next Sunday, and I daresay she’ll put them on. X755 
Johnson, Jump, a waistcoat ; a kind of loose or limber stays 
worn by sickly ladies. 2763 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 
240 Now a shape in neat stays, now a slattern in jumps. 
1784 Specif. Jean Phillips s Patent No. 1444 These springs 
are for ladies* jumps who do not choose to wear hard in- 
commodious stays. 2823-80 J amieson, Jumps, a kind of easy 
stays, open before, worn by nurses. 

3 . atlrib., us jump -coat — sense i, ib. 

2660 Blount Boscobel 1. (1680) 61 A Jeaibcr-doubJct .. a 
pair of old green breeches and a Jump-ccat (as the Country 
calls it). 1703 Cupid Stripp’d (N.), What long-winded 
brother in a short jump coat did preach to day. 2753 Carte 
Hist. Eng. IV. 642 The habit be came in, was., a green 
doth jump coat threadbare, the Jhreads being while. 
Jump, sb.Z Also 9 Sc. jimp. (See quots.) 

2700 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 146 After this I pro- 
vided some Tumps, or Leather, such as Shoemakers use for 
the Heels of Shoes. 1825-80 Jamieson, Jimp , thin slips of 
leather, put between the outer and inner soles of a shoe, to 
give the appearance of thickness. 

t Jump, a., adv. [Connected with JuiiPtf. 5.] 
A. adj. Coinciding, exactly agreeing; even; 
exact, precise. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxx. (1887) 110 When .. tome 

K arte therof wanteth his due foime, ms iumpe quantitie, 

^ js iust number, his naturall seat. 1584 Lyly Cavpaspc 1. 
iii. Cris. Thou thinkest it a grace to be opposite against 
Alexander. Diog. And thou to be jump with Alexander. 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia m. Wks. 1724 II. 7x4 Jump concord 
between our wit and will. 1623 Fletcher Prophetess 1. iii, 
They are as jump and squar'd out to his nature, a 1637 
B. Jonson Ltiderwocds , Execr. Vulcan, Acrostich% and 
Telestichs, on jump Names. 2828 Crazen Dial., Jump, 
short, compact. 

fB. adv. With exact coincidence or agreement; 
exactly, precisely. Obs. 

2539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1545) 36 Sure I am, that 
men of oure tyme kepe ihis tayenge jo iomce. 1570 IJ. 
Googe Pop. Kingd. 11. 20 b, In this they all do iumpe 
agree. 1574 Studley tr. Bale's Pageant Popes in. 43 Ye 
shall finde it also make iump six hundred sixty sixe. 2379 
Twyne Phisicke agst.Fort. 1. xxiv. 33 a, Thou art iumpe of 
mine opinion. 2589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1550) 21 Mecte 
halfeway.and I standing iump in themiddlewillcrieaimeto 
you botn. 160a Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 386 But since so iumpe 
vpon this blocdie question, You from the Polake warres, and 
you from England Are heere arriued. 1615 W. Lawson 
Orc/t. <5- Gard. lit. x. (1668) 29 Make your graft agree jump 
with thecyon. a i6s6Ussher Ann. in. (1658) 13 The time of 
this Belus . . falls in jump with the age of this Amenopbis. 
Hence f Jn mply adv., coincidently, accoidantly ; 
exactly, precisely. J- Jumpness, evenness, fitness. 

a 25 86 Sidney A rcadia v. (1622) 450 My meetingsoiumpjy 
with them, makes mee abashed. 1604 Pricket Hcnors 
Fame (1881) 12 Then in that time an vndermining wit, Did 
closly frame all actions iumply fit. c 1640 J. Smvtii Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) I. 64 Age, time, place, . . and other circum- 
stances so iumply occurre. 2622 Cotgr., Just esse, iustnesse, 
iumpnesse, euennesse. 

Jump (d^emp), v. [A word of mod. Eng., 
known only from C15C0; app. of onomatopoeic 
origin : cf. bump, etc. 

Words app. parallel are ! 

jump, hop, Da. guvpe, Sw. dial, guufa, Sw. gvppa to move 
up and down, \ce\.goppa to skip; but it docs not appear 
how the i6ih c. Eng. jump could be historically or phonetic- 
ally related to these.J 
I. Intransitive senses. 

1 . To make a spring from the ground or other 
base by flexion and sudden muscular extension of 
the legs (or, in the case of some animals, as fish, 
of the tail, or other part); to throw oneself upward, 
forward, backward, or downward, from the ground 
or point of support ; to leap, spring, bound ; spec. 
to leap with the feet together, as opposed to hopping 
on one leg. 

* 53 ® Palscr. 596/1 , 1 jumpe, as one dothc that holdeth 
bothe his fete togyther, and Itape upon a thyng. r6xx 
Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 347 Not the worst 01 the three, 
but iumpes twelue foote and a halfe by tb‘ squire. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad 1. 504 And Thetis from it jumpt'd into 
the Brine. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 218 T 2 He jumped 
across the Fountain. 2719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (1850) 259 
Friday.. laughed, halloed, jumped about, danced, sung. 

1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1811) III. 35 Jumping 
down half a dozen steps at once. 1E63 Geo. Eliot Romola 
lx viii, She jumped on to the beach and walked many paces. 

1867 Francis Angling i. (1EE0) 52 He should.. mark where 
he secs a barbel jump. 2875 Auckland Lcg’Bcok 68, 

I have never seen a ralmon jump at sea. 

b. To move suddenly with a leap, bound, or the 
like movement ; to * spring*, ‘dart % * shoot \ 

*724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1640) 15, I jumpt out of 
bed. 28.. L. Hunt Rcndeau, Jenny kissed roe when we 
met. Jumping from the chair she sat in. 1856 Kane Ard. 

Eapl. II. viii. 89, 1 jumped at once to the gun-stand. x 63 * 

B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serv. I. v. 90 He jumped up 
with apparent indignation. 2884 Pavn Lit. Knoll, sis To 
ambush in the wooded pass, .and jump out upon me where 
it was darkest. 

c. To move with a sudden involuntary jerk as 
the result of excitement or of a nervous shock ; to 
start. To jump for joy , said /it. of children, eta, 
alsoyfc. to be joyfully excited. 

1723 De Foe Fam./nsCrud. l l (184 »> L 8 HI thank him 
for it, for my heart jumps within me. 2775 Maix D’Arelay 
Early Diary (1889) II. 69, I could almou have jumped fer 
joy when he was gone, to think the affair was thus finally 
over. i& 5 r Thackeray Four Georges m. Iscic) 237 So she 
jumped for joy ; and went upstairs and packed all her little 
trunks. 2B65 Dickens Mut . Fr. 1. si, \om made me jump, 
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Charley. 1900 Speaker 19 May 190/1 A harsh penetrating 
voice that made me jump. 

2. transf. Of inanimate things *. To be moved 
or thrown up with a sudden jerk like the jump of 
a man. or beast. With qnot. 15 11 cf. bump . 

3512 Guylforde Pilgr.bo The sayde ancre helde vs frome 
jumppynge and betynge vpon the sayde rok. 1568 [see 
Jumping vbl. j 5 .}. x6xx Cotgr., Cahoier, to iumpe, iog, or 
hop, as a coach in vneuen way. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
Selv. 128 Such as jump in, die wise or cubicaJIy. 1833 J. 
Holland Manuf. Metal II. 134 It should., be set.. accu- 
rately, so as not to jump or sway in any part when made to 
revolve. i860 Tyndall Glac. r. viii. 58, I.. could see the 
stream., hashing as it jumped over the ledges. ^ 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman v. iii. 287 The sea was beginning to jump. 

3. Jig. To pass abruptly from one thing or state 
to another, with omission of intermediate stages ; 
to spring up or rise suddenly in amount, price, etc. 

1579 Tom son Calvins Serm., 2 Tim. 856/1 If wegoe about 
to bring them to some instruction, they iumpe from the 
cocke to the asse [its sauteront du coy il l'as/te]. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic t. i. (1840) 36 To jump at once from 
the beginning of things to the present times. 1748 Anson's 
Voy . m. vt. 347 Our soundings gradually decreased . . to 
twenty-five fathom ; but soon after . . they jumped back 
again to thirty fathom. x 835 C. Scott Sheep- Farming 189 
Another upward bound was experienced, when wool jumped 
up suddenly to 4&r. per tod. 

b. To come to (f into ) , or arrive at (a con- 
clusion, etc.) precipitately and without examination 
of the premisses. 

a 1704 Locke in Sped. (1714} No. 626 ? 6 We see a little, 
presume a great deal, and so jump to the Conclusion. i8og 
Malkin Gil Bias v. i. ? 62 [He] jumped to the conclusion 
that there was not a more ancient house in Spain, c 1863 
J. W ycde in Circ.Sc. 1 . 302/2 The rigid system of philosophy 
cannot allow us to jump at conclusions. 1884 Rider Hag- 
gard Dawn xlvi, Sojll-natured — or rather, so given to jump- 
ing to conclusions— is society. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 
1044 The diagnosis.. must not be jumped at without a care- 
ful consideration of the entire circumstances of the case. 

4. With prepositions in special uses. 

a. To jump at (rarely for) : To spring as a beast 
at its prey; Jig. to accept or take advantage of 
eagerly, colloq. 

1769 Gray Jrttl., Let. to Wharton 3 Oct., Butter that 
Siserah would have jumped at, though not in a lordly dish. 
1844 ^ LB - Smith Mr. Ledbury vii. (x886) 21 The guests . . 
all jumped at the invitation. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxvi. 
443 Lavender jumped at that notion directly. 1894 R. 
Bridges Feast of Bacchus m. 988 She jumped at the bargain. 

b. To jump upon : To spring or pounce upon 
as a beast upon its victim, or a victor upon the 
prostrate body of a foe; hence (colloq.), to ‘come 
down ' crushingly with word or act upon one who 
exposes himself to severe handling or insult. 

1868 Miss Br addon Dead Sea Fruit v. I. 78 When a 
wretched scribbler was, in vulgar phraseology, to be ‘jumped 
upon'. 1891 Church Oxford Movent. xvi. 274 Like a general 
jumping on his antagonist whom he has caught in the act 
of a false move. 

5. To act or come exactly together ; to agree 
completely, to coincide, tally. Const, with. 

1567 [implied in Jumpingly]. 1573 G. Harvey Lelter-bk. 
(Camden) 27 A 1 this iumpid wel together. 1588 J. Udall De- 
monstr.Discip.TQ Rdr. (Arb.) ioThe iudgments. .so iumping 
with mine. 1590 R. Sidney Madrigal in Greene Never loo 
late , How love and folly jump in every part. 1592 R. D. I 
Hypnerotomachia 70 b, The corners of which triangle did 1 
iumpe with the sides, and lymbus of the subjacent plynth. 
1607 WaLKington Opt. Glass 39 Wisedome and vertue I 
jumpe in one with beauty, a 1658 Cleveland Poems , 
Britannzcus's Leap 18 Good Wits may jump. 1663 Butler 
Hud . 1. iii. 1240 For all Men live and judge amiss Whose . 
Talents jump not just with his. 1702 S. Sewall Diary 
21 Feb. (1879) II. 53 Our Thoughts being thus confer’d, and 
found to jump, makes it to me remarkable. *768 Goldsm. 
Gnod-u. Man v. Resolutions are well kept when they jump 
with inclinations. 1853 W. Irving in Life «$• Lett. (1864) IV. 
125 Our humors jump together completely. 1891 Guardian 
5 Aug. 1273/2 One passage in Mr. Morley’s speech jumps 
with a letter we print to-day. 

b. To jump awry , to disagree. 

1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxviii, The trine and sextile 
aspects have jumped awry. 

IX. Transitive senses. 

6. To pass clear over by a leap ; to leap or spring 
over ; to clear. In the game of draughts, To jump 
over in moving, to take (an opposing man). U.S. 

ci6 00 Shaks. Sontu xliv, For nimble thought can iumpe 
both sea and land. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) 
176 Alternately jumping these crevices and clambering up 
the hummocks between them, i860 Tyndall^/uc. 1. ix. 64 
Jumping the adjacent fissures, fig. 1899 Boston (U. S.) 
Transcr.ys Feb. 6/1 The appointee has received a promo- 
tion. .by influence, and in doing it has jumped many of his 
fellow-officers quite as good or better than he. 

b. To get on or off (a ship, train, etc.) by jump- 
ing. U.S. 

1891 C. Roberts Adrift A liter. v.8r, I managed to jump a 
freight [train] the same night and got right up to Topeka. 
1899 Westm. Gas. 29 Nov. 2/1 He was too old a sailor to 
give them a chance of ‘jumping’ her. 

C. Of things: To spring off, to leave (the rails). 
1883 Leisure Ho. 282/1 The cars had ‘jumped the track’. 
1898 Westm. Gas. 20 Jan. 7/2 The near van jumped the 
metals and fouled the line just as the north-bound passenger 
train was approaching. 

+ 7. To effect or do as with a jump. 06s. 
i6ix Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 195 Loue-songs for Maids .. 
Jutnp-her, and thump-her. 16 16 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 
IV. i. Why, there was S r Iohn Monie-man could iump 


A Businesse quickely. 1633 W. R. Match Midnight nr. 
in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 63 My father ..swears, if I pleased 
him well, it should serve to jump out my portion. 1684 
N. S. Grit. Eng . Edit. Bible xxv. 230 The latter .. jump’t 
up new Translations of the Bible. 

8. To cause to jump ; to give a jumping motion 
to; to drive forward with a bound; to startle. 
Also Jig. 

£1815 Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) I. xii. 310 She .. ran 
up the steps to be jumped down again. 1849 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. X. t. 177 The gleans must then be jumped on the 
ground to level the roots. 1875 Blake-Humfrey Eton 
Boating Bk. 45 With a dashing stroke the Westminsters 
jumped their boat up to their opponents. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal Mining \ Jump . . 2. To raise boring-rods in a 
bore-hole, and allow them to fall of their own weight. 1883 
American VI. 40 Constructed with a view to ‘jumping her ’ 
over the bars at low water. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Re- 
former (1891) 222 He nearly jumped his horse on to that 
last bullock’s back. 1893 F. Adams New Egypt 151 It is 
some time since I have felt so uncomfortable as I felt then, 
with .. this question jumped upon me like a flash of light- 
ning. 1898 Westm. Gas. 7 Apr. sfo People, .whose nerves 
have been jumped by scorchers. 

b. To cook in a frying-pan, shaking (them) up 
from time to time. Cf. Jumped ppl. a. 

1877 Cuida Puck xxiii. 265 .The. cook sent me word that 
he’s invented a new style of jumping mushrooms in wine. 

c. Sporting- To cause(game) to start; to ‘spring'. 

1885 T. Roosevelt Hunting Trips 59 We had half an 

hour's good sport in ‘jumping’ these little ducks.. 1894 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 352 A bunch of antelopes which we 
had ‘jumped *the day before. 

9. To pounce upon, come down upon with vio- 
lence or unawares ; to rob, to cheat ; to seize upon 
by sudden unexpected action ; to ‘ steal a march ’ 
upon. 

1789 Geo. Parker Life's Painter 160 (Farmer) They . . pick 
him up and take him to the above alehouse to jump him, or do 
him upon the broads, which means cards. . 1870 B. Harte 
Roaring Camp 134 (Farmer) The old proprietor . .was green, 
and let the boys about here jump him. 1879 A. Forbes in 
Daily News 28 June 5/6 Some fellows, .prowl around.habi- 
tually with a single eye to ‘jumping ’ anything, conveniently 
portable. 1882 St. fames’s Gas. 1 1 Feb., The violent manner 
in which the office of Prime Minister was ‘jumped’. 1889 
C. King Queen of Bedlam 106 The Cheyenne stage, they 
said, was ’jumped ’, the driver killed, and the .. passengers 
burned alive. 1899 Westm. Gas. 17 May 1/2 To try to 
jump the Transvaal after the experience of three years ago 
. .would indeed be worse than folly. 

b. To jump a claim, etc. : To take summary 
possession of a piece of land called a ‘ claim \ on 
the ground that the former occupant has abandoned 
it, or has failed to comply with the legal require- 
ments. Chiefly U.S. and Colonial. Also transf. 

1854 in Melbourne Argus 21 Mar., Claims are. being 
jumped daily. 1855 Ibid. 6 Jan., The meeting [of diggers] 
unanimously resolved to ‘jump’ all deserted holes. 1879 
Daily News 22 .Mar. 6/2 There was a word coined and 
current at the mines of California .. which exactly suits the 
transaction—* jumping . . We ‘ jumped ’ the Diamond 
Fields, we ‘jumped’ the Transvaal, and we intend to ‘jump’ 
Zululand if we can. 1890 Boldrewood Miner’s Right iv. 
37 If such work were not commenced within three days, 
any other miners might summarily take possession of or 
‘jump’ the claim. X893 Westm. Gas. 7 July 3/1. 

10. To skip over, skip, pass by, evade. 

To pump one's bail , one's bill, to abscond, leaving one’s 
sureties liable or one’s bill unpaid. U. S. slang. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xii. iii, We have ourselves been 
very often.. given to jumping, as we have run through the 
pages of voluminous historians. 1844 Emerson Led. New 
Eng. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. 262. So they jumped the 
Greek and Latin, and read law, medicine, or sermons, with- 
out it. x888 Chicago Herald (Farmer Americanisms ), He 
arose at early dawn and jumped his bill. 

1 11. To hazard. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Alacb. 1. vii. 7 But heere, vpon this Banke 
and Schoole of time, Wee’ld iumpe the life to come. x6xi 
— Cymb. v. iv. 388 You must . . lump the after-enquiry on 
your owne perill. 

1 12. To agree upon or make up hastily (a mar- 
riage, a match). Obs. 

2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 92. Doron smudgde him- 
selfe vp, and iumpde a marriage with his old friend Car- 
mela. 1590. — Never too late (1600) 103 She counts the man 
worthy to iumpe a match with her. 1615 Swetnam Ar- 
raign m. Worn. (r88o) p. xxvi, I aduise thee .. to haue a 
speciall regard to her quallities and conditions before thou 
snake hands or iumpe a match with her. 

13. a. Iron-forging. To flatten, ‘upset', or shorten 
and thicken the end of a rail or bar by endwise 
blows. Also transf. 

1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 249 The ends of the rails 
will not he jumped up . or flattened by the wheels coming in 
contact with them, which is now the case. 1858 Greener 
Gunnery 434 Fine powder will not do it, but, on the con- 
trary, would jump up the end of the harpoon, or bend it. 
X874T11EARLE Naval Archit. 99 Sometimes the butts, .aie 
fitted by chipping and ‘jumping’ them; that is, by ham- 
! mering the butt of the plate until it fits against the butt of 
I the next plate. 1883 Crane Smithy <j- Forge 43 The ex- 
treme end is made white hot, and instantly thrust down or 
‘jumped ’ several times upon the anvil. 

b. To join by welding the flattened ends (cf. 
jump-weld in Jump-), c. To join (rails, etc.) end 
on end (cf. jump-joint ibid.). 

3864 Webster, Tump. . . 3. {Smith Work) To join by. a 
butt-weld. 1884 Cheshire Gloss, s.v., When a joiner, in 
putting up rails, nails, them to the stumps exactly end to 
end. .he calls it ‘jumping’ the rails. 

14. Quarrying. To drill by means of a jumper. 


1831 Greenwell Coal- trade Terms Northumb. 4- Durh. 
3? pump . — To drill a hole for the purpose of blasting;,. the 
drill is. made of a greater length, and. the opposite end hom 
the chisel end swelled out to make it heavy, and the drill 
driven by hand. .1863 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 13 
A hole is jumped in the block [of state], near the edge. * 

Jump-, the verb-stem used in Comb.\ jump- 
cord, a cord to be jumped over ; jump-coupling, 
a coupling of which the box consists of a collar of 
metal bored to fit the two connected ends of the 
shafts = thimble-coupling ; jump-joint, (a) a joint 
in which the parts are welded end to end together, 
a butt-joint (see Butt sb . 7 2); (b) a flush-joint in 
which the edges of the plates or planking are laid 
close together and make a smooth surface ; hence 
jump-jointed a . ; jump-ring, a wire ring made by 
bringing the two ends together without welding ; 
jump-rocks, a catostomoid fish, Moxostoma cer- 
vinutn , of southern U.S. ; jump-seat, a movable 
carriage-seat ; also adj. and sb. (ellipt.) (a carriage) 
provided with such a seat which can be brought 
into use when required ; jump-stroke ( Croquet ) : 
see quot. ; jump- weld, a weld effected by ham- 
mering together the heated ends of two pieces of 
metal ; a butt- weld ; hence jump-weld v. 

1874 Thearle Naval Archit. 95 Among these early sys- 
tems [of combining the bottom plates] was that of flush or 
*jump joints arid butts connected by edge strips and butt 
straps on the inside surface. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 

* Jum p- join ted, when the plates of an iron vessel are flush, 
as in those, that are carvel-built. 1864 Webster, *Jump-. 
seat, a carriage constructed with a movable seat ;. .a movable ‘ 
carriage-seat . Ibid . , Jump-seat, a., having a movable seat ; 
as, a jump-seat rock-away. 3875 Knight Diet. Alech 
Jump-seat , . . a kind of open buggy which has a shifting 
seat or seats. . . It may be arranged as a double or single seat 
vehicle. 1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 41 The leapfrog 
or *jump stroke has lately been used . . with great success, 
for getting through narrow hoops at a very oblique angle.. . 
The effect of this stroke is to make the ball jump up when 
it strikes the further wire of the hoop. 1864 Webster s,v. 
Weld, Butt-weld, or *jump-weld. 

Jump able (d^»*mpab’l), a. [f. Jump v. + 
-able.] Capable of being jumped : a. of being 
leapt over ; b. of being taken summary possession 
of, as a claim. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 51 One of the widest brooks 
. .and not jumpable in all parts. 1883 E, Pennell-Elmhirst 
Cream Leicestersh. 170 Every fence has a jumpable pkee 
in it. 2884 Boldrewood Melbourne Mem. xvi. 114 The 
Heifer Station was . . ‘ an abandoned claim ’ and possibly 
‘jumpable’. 2883 Milnor (Dakota) Teller 12 June 5/3 
There is considerable land in this neighborhood that is 
jumpable. 

Jurnp-about. Local name for Goutweed, 
/Egopodium Potlagrana (also Jack-ju mp ■ a bo sit) . 

2636 W. Coles Art of Simp ling xvi. 49 Ashweed, which 
some call Jump about. 2879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., 
Jump-about. FEgopodium Podagraria . . . W arw., Oxf. 

Jumpe d (d^mpt) , ppl. a. [f. J UMP V. + -¥1)\] 
Made to jump ; cooked (as potatoes, etc.) in a fry- 
ing-pan in which they are shaken from time to time 
( = V. sautd). 

1872 Standard 24 Jan., I dined this evening on jumped 
fiver. 2895 G. F. Browne Ctjf the Mill 131 We regaled 
ourselves on larded beef, jumped potatoes, rum and cherries. 

Jumper (d^mpo-i), sbJ [f. Jump v. +• -kb 1 .] 
One who or that which jumps. 

1 . A man or animal that jumps or leaps. 

26*1 Cotgr., Sautier, a Ieaper, jumper, skipper. sotz 
SPorling Mag. XXXIX. 15 Almost as great a jumper as 
himself. 2886 Coventry & Watson Steeple-chasing iv. 
However much a horse may answer to the description ot 
a natural jumper, he has to learn to be clever. 2900 • v t £St, g' 
Gaz. 4 May 8/2 The .. duties of the ‘ 'bus-jumper -the 
ghostlike functionary who appears on the top of a dus an 
demands a sight of your ticket. , f 

2 . A name applied to the members of a body 01 
Methodists which arose in Wales about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, who used to jump and 
dance as a part of religious worship ; applied also 
to more recent sects following similar practices- _ 

2774 in Sidney Row! Hill (1834) 101 Nothing.. mode mm 
so angry as the enthusiasm of the jumpers, whom ne cane 
the caricaturists of religion. 280a public Characters 55 
The Jumpers in Wales have started up as a sett within 
last half century. 2852 M. W. Savage R. Medltc ott n • 
xii. (D.), Jenny [was] a Welshwoman ; her rude ^ 

were goat-herds on week-days, and Junipers on bunuaj 
2876 C. M. Davies (/north. Lond, The Walworth Jumpers. 

o. An animal, esp. an insect (as a flea) or mseci- 
larva, characterized by jumping : cf. Hopper 2. 

178s Genii. Mag. IN. 1. 263 A very remarkable hKie 
animal. .. It is the A/us Jaculus or S auteur', and in r. g 
lish may be called the Jumper. 1789 G. White Set 
xxxiv. 90 These eggs produce maggots called jumpe • 
2834 M’Murtrie Cuvier's Anitn . Kingd. 392 i he Jun p 
or the Anisopoda. , 

4 . One who jumps a claim. See Jump v.p u* . 
2853 F.S. Marryat Mountains <$■ Atalehills 240 My claim 

being carefully measured . . and found to be correct, 
‘juniper’ would be ordered to confine himself to ms 
territory. 1890 Gunter Miss Nobody vii. 86 Bob, the n 
who saved the Baby Mine from the jumpers for 

5 . One who causes to jump , in quot., a flogger. 
284a Orderson Creol. ix. 96 This . . brute . . ordered t e 

unhappy Rachael into the hands of the * Jumper . . 

6. Applied to various tools or contrivances having 



JTTMPEB. 

a jumping motion., a. Quarrying. A heavy drill 
worked either by hand or by means of a hammer, 
used in making blasting-holes in rock, etc. Also 
attrib . b. A spring or click controlling the star- 
wheel of a repeating clock. C. A form of plough- 
share for rough soil, or for soil filled with roots 
{XJ.Sl). cL Telegraphy. A wire used to cut out 
an instrument or part of a circuit, or to close 
temporarily a gap in a circuit. 

a. 1769 Smeaton m Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) II. 586 
Eye-bolts fixed in holes bored [in stones] with a jumper. 
1828 Craven Dial., Jumper, a miner’s augur, used in mak- 
ing holes for the reception of gun-powder, for blasting or 
blowing up rocks. 1839-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 
(1851) 213 'I ‘he miner holds the jumper in both hands, raises 
it, and lets it fall in the hole, turning ^continually. Ibid., 
"When the stone is of a very hard description, it is usual to 
pour water occasionally into the jumper-hole. 

b. 1850 E. B. Denison Clock <5- Watch Making § 92. 
125 The thing called the jumper . . will .. drive the ray still 
farther forward . . The jumper also acts as a click to keep 
the star wheel steady. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ffClockut. 
251 The pin in moving the star wheel presses back the click 
or ‘jumper’. 

7 . US. A rough kind of sledge: see quot. 1893. 
1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xxix. (1869) 126/1 They fre- 
quently make these jumpers to convey their game home. 
1893 C. G. Leland Mem. II. 81 A jumper, .. the roughest 
form of a sledge, consisting of two saplings with the ends 
turned up, fastened by cross-pieces. 1898 R. A. Guild in 
Ne Vi Eng. Mag. June 455/1 My pulse quickens as I recall 
the glorious times with our ‘jumper and the hair-breadth 
escapes from posts and barberry bushes, in our swift descent 
upon the ice. 

8. Plant, a. A preventer-rope made fast so as to 
prevent a yard, mast, etc. from jumping or spring- 
ing up in rough weather. Also alt rib. b. Jolly 
jumpers , sails above the moon-rakers (Smyth 
Sailor's IVord-bk . 1867). 

1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. viii. 87 By a complication of 
purchases, jumpers, and shoves, we started the brig.^ 1882 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 30 Topping lift for spritsail gaff 
and jumper. Ibid. 51 The Jumper is rove through a clump 
block on the cutwater, and is set up with a purchase m the 
head. 1900 Westm. Gas. 14 Feb. 10/2 These enable it [the 
compass] to be hoisted aloft on to the jumper stay, and it is 
in this way removed from all influences of the magnetism 
. . caused by the ship's iron. 

Hence Jtrmper v 2 traits to bore (a hole) with 
a jumper (sense 6 a). Jirmperism, the principles 
of the Jumpers. Ju-mpery, practice or action of 
jumping ; humorously applied to a dance. 

1825 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 339 A hole .. is jumpered in 
the rock. 1800 J. Whitaker Let. in Polwhele Trad. <$- 
Recoil. (1826) II. 524 On Methodistical Jumpers or Jumper- 
ism. 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Loud. 64 Whether 
Jumperism is ceasing to merit its distinctive appellation, 
I cannot . . say. 1883 Besant All Sorts vi. 53 Such dances 
as the bolero, the tarantella, and other national jumperies. 

Ju*mper, sb . 2 [prob. f. Jump sb. 2 ] 

1 . A kind of loose outer jacket or shirt reaching 
to the hips, made of canvas, serge, coarse linen, 
etc., and worn by sailors, truckmen, etc. ; also 
applied to any upper garment of similar shape, 
e.g. a hooded fur jacket worn by Eskimos. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vi. (1856) 45 A ‘jumper' or 
close jacket, slipping on like a shirt, and hooded like the 
cowl of a Franciscan monk, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 8o, x set of jumper and trousers for dirty work. 
x86o-x Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. (1866) 255 A loose coarse 
canvas frock, which, in colonial phrase, is called a* jumper . 
1879 Uni/. Reg. in Navy List (1882) July 496/2 On the blue 
frock or jumper the badge is to be of red cloth. 1893 Selous 
.S’. E. A frica. 87, I had a warm jumper over my cotton shirt, 
b. Comb., as jumper-clad adj. 

1865 F. H. Nixon Peter Perfume 173 The jumper-clad 
diggers so rowdy and free. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1894 Daily Tel. 13 Apr. 5/6 Witnesses, .deposed that the 
‘jumper a sort of sack used for purposes similar to that 
of the strait waistcoat, was in constant use in the workhouse. 

+ Ju*mper, vP Obs. In 4-5 iompre, 5-6 
iumpere. [Origin obscure.] traits. To introduce 
incongruously or discordantly; to jumble together. 

■ c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. §83 (1037) Ne Iompre [v.r. 
iumpere] ek no discordaunt jung y-fere. As bus to vsen 
termes of Phisyk. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love Prol. (Skeat) 
L 30 How should than a frenche man borne soche termes 
conne iumpere in his matter; but as the lay chatereth 
EngHshe. . 

Jumper v. 2 , Jumperism: see Jumpers. 1 
Jumping (djzrmpiy), vbl. sb. [f. Jump v. + 
-ing 1.] The action of Jump v., in various senses. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Saltatio , daunsyng, iumpyng. 
1568 Bible (Bishops’) Nahum hi. 2 The praunsing of hon.es 
and the lumping of charrets. X699 Bentley Ehal. (1836) I. 
242 There was either a strange jumping of good wits, or 
Democritus was a sorry plagiary. 1889 Boston (Mass.) jrul. 
25 Apr. 73 An organized and systematic jumping oi l he 
claims of the men whose title rests on this fraud. Mod. 
Newsp . The jumping was exceptionally good. ^ 

b. attrib as jumping-off ground, jumprng- 
off place, a place at which one jumps off from a 
conveyance or alights at the end of journey, or 
from which one jumps off into the region beyond ; 
jumping-powder, a slang name for a stimulant 
taken by a rider to nerve him for jumping ; jump- 
ing-sheet, a stout sheet into which persons may 
jump from a bunting building. 
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1897 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/5 The strip of territory on the 
Transvaal border, which Mr. Stead called . . the * •jumping- 
off ground *. . 1900 Ibid. 21 May 3/1 To achieve the inde- 
pendence of the Republics, and from that jumping-ground 
begin anew. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 70 It is 
the *jumping-off place of Arctic navigators — our last point 
of communication with the outside world. 1884 S. E. Daw- 
son Handbk. Canada 68 Yarmouth, the jumping-off place 
of Nova Scotia. 1900 Daily Nevus 16 Feb. 6/2 If we may 
borrow a figure from South African politics, the Pamirs are 
a ‘jumping off place' for the Russian invaders of Afghani- 
stan and India. 1825 Sporting Mag. XVII. 374 The fences 
come very quick in Shropshire, and a little •jumping-powder 
is often found useful. 1858 ‘ Scrutator ’ [HorlockJ Master 
of Hounds (1864) 91, 1 have not yet had my glass of jumping 
powder. 1846 Mechanics ’ Mag. XLIV. 228 The canvass 
escape alluded to .. is the ‘‘jumping sheet’ of the philan- 
thropic Captain Manby. 

Jumping (djwmpir)), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ing -.] That jumpsj in various senses of the verb. 
Jumping cat-, see Cat sbO 13 c. 

...1567 [implied in Jumpingly below]. x 6 xx Bible Nahum 
Hi. 2 The noise of., the praunsing horses, and of the lump- 
ing charets. 1659 D. Pell Impr.Sea 416 They can very 
well .. abide the jumping waves of the Seas. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwell Sport <$• Adv.Scotl. xiii. (1855) xx8 There is .. 
what seamen call a jumping sea. 1899 19th Cent. Oct. 692 
The worship of the Jumping Cat, and the appeal to the 
man in the street. 

b. In names of animals characterized by their 

jumping or springing movement: jumping-beetle, 
an insect destructive to turnips, etc.; jumping- 
bug, an insect of the family Halticoridx ; jump- 
ing-deer, the black-tailed deer of N. America, 
Cariacus macrotis (Webster, 1864) ; jumping- 
hare, a rodent quadruped of S. Africa, Pedeles 
caffer or Helamys capeitsis , resembling the jerboa ; 
jumping-louse, a flea-louse, a jumping plant- 
louse; jumping-mouse, ( a ) the American deer- 
mouse, Zapus hudsoitius ; (b) — jumping-rat ; 

jumping-mullet, a catostomoid fish of North 
America, Moxostoma cerviitum ; also a gray mul- 
let, Mtigil albula ; jumping-rat, a rodent of the 
family Dipodidx ; jumping-shrew, the elephant- 
shrew of Africa, an insectivorous quadruped of the 
family Macroscelididx ; jumping-spider, one of 
the group of spiders which leap upon their prey, 
instead of spinning a web to catch it. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. II. 235 His turnips are devoured^ by 
the ‘jumping beetle. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIX. 513/2 This is 
the.. Spring- Has or ‘Jumping Hare of the Dutch. Ibid. 
509/a Mumping Mice. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia 
IV. 41 The Labrador Jumping Mouse. .is very common in 
the fur countries of North America. 1766 J. Bartram Jml. 

14 Jan.^ in Stark Ace. E . Florida 35 Saw a mullet jump 
three times in a minute or two, which they generally do 
before they rest, so are called ‘jumping-mullets. 1813 
Bingley Aninu Biog. (ed. 4) III. 363 The ‘Jumping Spider 
..does not, like many others, take its prey by means of a 
net, but is constrained to seize them only by its own activity. 

c. Jumping-bean, -seed, the seed of a Mexican 
euphorbiaceous plant, which jumps about by reason 
of the movements of the larva of a tortricid moth 
( Carpocapsa saltitans) enclosed within it {Cent. 
Viet .); jumping-betty, a popular name of the 
Garden Balsam, Impatiens Balsamina , the seeds of 
which jump out of the elastic capsules when these 
are touched (Parish Sussex Gloss . 1875); jumping- 
jack, a child’s toy made out of the merry-thought 
of a fowl ; a toy figure of a man, which is made to 
jump by being pulled with strings ; also transf. : 
see quots. ; jumping- Johnny (see quot.). 

1883 E. E. Hale in Harper's Mag. Jan. 277/1 Barley- 
candy statuettes, ‘jumping-jacks, and other.. toys. 1884 
Henley & Stevenson Deacon. Brcdie il v. (1893) 50 He was 
my butt, my ape, ray jumping-jack. 1899 Westm. Gas. 
26 May 3/2 By sailors the crested penguin is known by the 
name of the ‘jumping jack’, from its habit of jumping frpm 
the water. 1865 Reader No. 14a. 264/1 The plate-sawing 
machine called a ‘Jumping Johnny. 

Hence Ju'mpingly adv., in a jumping manner. 

1567 Drant Horace, Arte Poetrye Aivb, Do not imitate 
So iumpingly, so precyselie And step, for step so strayte. 
185s Chamb. Jml. III. 383 This amphitheatre slopes 
roughly, jumpingly down to a river. 

[Jirmpish, error for lumpish in Nares.] 

Jumply, Jumpness : see at end of Jump a. 

Jumpy (d^u'mpi), a. [f. Jump sb. + -y.] 

1 . Characterized by jumps or sudden movements 
from one thing or state to another. 

1869 Daily News 2$ Nov., * O Paradise * was thus sung to 
a jumpy measure in six-eight time. 1893 Scot. .. Leader 

15 July 3 The stock markets were in that condition best 
described as ‘ jumpy J, though the jumps were generally in 
the downward direction. 

2 . Characterized by sudden involuntary move- 
ments caused by nervous excitement. 

1879 A. Forbes in Daily News 21 Aug. 5/3 Nothing ., 
makes a man so jumpy and nervous as a good steady rain 
of shell-fire. 1894 Doyle Round Red Lamp n It made me 
jumpy to watch him. 

b. Producing nervous excitement^ 

1833 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. iii. 75 The people 
seem to delight in standing, like wild goats, upon the dizziest 
of ‘jumpy* peaks. 1896 Westm. Gas. 11 Jan. 3/1 The ad- 
venture which might be called the mcrA ‘jumpy*. 

Hence Ju*mpines3, the state or condition of 
being jumpy. 


JUNCTION. 

1897 ri llbutfs Syst. Med. II. 854 There is, indeed, a general 
condition of jumpiness and nervousness. 

Jun., abbreviation of Junior. 

Jttncaceous (d^k^-jos), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L .Juncdce-x (f. junetts rush) + -ous : see -aceous.] 
Belonging to N.O .Juitcacex (the rush family), t 
1855 in Mayne Exj>os. Lex. 1864 Webster, Juncaceous 
{Bot.), of, pertaining to, or resembling rushes. 

+ Junca*de. Obs. rare~ l . (app. a. obs. F.jon- 
cade (in Rabelais), c a certaine spoone-meat made 
ofereame, Rose-water, and Sugar ’ (Cotgr.), a. Pr. 
jottcada, cheese-curd, fresh cheese.] = Junket 2. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 550/44 J uncat a, Jun cade, live 
a crudde ymade yn ryshes. 

Juncagineous (d.gz^kad^rn/bs), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. J uitcdgine-x, f. Juncago (f. junetts rush), 
Tournefort’s name for the genus Triglochiit + 
-ous.] Belonging to the Natural Order of Jun - 
caginex (or Juncaginacex ), comprising certain 
rush-like plants, by some included in Naiadacex . 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893 
in Funk’s Stand. Diet. 

Juncal (tbmjkal), a. Bot. [f. L .junc-us rush 
+ -al.] Belonging to the genus Junetts, or to 
Lindley's 1 alliance y Jttnciiles, comprising the orders 
Juitcacex and (according to some) Orontiacex. 

tJu’ncary. Obs. rare. pad.m^d.L.juncdria, 
f. jttne-tts rush : see -ARY. Cf. NFr. jonquere , 
-qttilre, F.joitchire.] Land overgrown with rushes. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 2 4, In a Writ the generall 
shall be put in demand, and in plaint before the speuall : as 
land before pree, pasture, wood, iuncary, marish, See. 
Juncat, -cate, obs. forms of Junket. 
Junciform (dazrnsifpim), a. [f. L. type *juit- 
ciformis, L junetts rush: see - form!] Of the form 
of a rush ; long and slender like a rush. 

*855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Junck, obs. form of Junk. 

Jnnckerite (d3iri)k3r3it,yu-g-). Min . [Named 
1834, a f ter Juncker, director of the mine where it 
was found : see -ITE.] A synonym of Sidebite. 

_ 1865-72 Watts Diet. CJtem. III. 444 Jutikcrile, spathic 
iron ore. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) § 725 Junckerite. .proved 
to be only common spathic iron. 

Juncket, obs. form of Junket. 

Junco (d^trrjka). [a. Sp. junto, ad. L.jttnc-us 
rush ; cf. Sp. junco ave * a bird in the Indies with 
a very long and narrow taile 1 (Minsheu, 1599).] 
t a. A name formerly given to the Reed-sparrow 
or Reed-bunting {Embcriza sc/iaiticlns). Obs. b. 
Name of a North American genus of Finches, the 
Snow-birds ; a bird of this genus. 

1706 Phillips, Junco , the Rccd-Sparrow ; a Bird. 1898 
Atlantic Monthly LXXXII. 492/2 Birds which had been 
isolated . . might be presumed to have acquired some slight 
but real idiosyncrasy of voice and language. But if this is 
true of the Carolina junco, I failed to satLsfy myself of the 
fact. Ibid. 493/1 This is not Jo assert that the Allcghanian 
junco has not developed a voice in some measure its own. 

JuilCOUS (d^n-qkos), a. rare. [ad. L. juntos- 
us, f. jttne-us rush : sec -ous.] Rushy. 

[1727 Bailey vol. II, Juncose , full of Bulrushes.} 1755 
Johnson, Juncous,fa\\ of bulrushes. 1819 H. Busk Vcstruid 
in. 565 Far as the juncous Van or wide Euphrates. 

+ Junct, a. Obs. [ad. L. ju it cl -us, pa. pple. of 
j ungcr e to join.] Joined, conjunct, joint. 

1475 Waterford Arch, in 10 th Re p. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 312 The. paync . . to be levid by thofficers and by 
every of them, juncte and scverall. . 15x3 Douclas sEncls 
x. xi. 151 With handis iunct vphevit towart hevin. 1695 
J. SageWJcs. 1S44 1.14X The principal of four j'unct Regents. 
Junction (dzzrqkjsn). [ad. ~L. junct ion-cm, n. 
of action f. jungerc to join : cf. F.jonctionl\ 

1 . The action of joining or fact of being joined ; 
union, combination, a. physical, of material things, 
bodies of men, etc. 

1711 Addison Spect. No. 165 r 5 Upon the Junction of the 
French and Bavarian Annies. 1789 Jefferson Writ. (1859) 
III. 92 The latter effected a junction scon after with another 
part of their fleet. 1840 Tjiirlwall Greece liji. VII. 27 The 
stream formed by the junction of the Hyphasis. . with the 
Hcsudrus. 1846 Penny Cycl. 1st Suppl. 1 1 .669/3 Wherever. . 
the junction of different railways renders such distinction 
necessary. 1858 J. T. Fowler Durham Cathedr. 51 The 
junction.of the Nine Altars (eastern transept) with the Nor- 
man choir has been effected in a most skilful manner. 

b. of abstract things, or of persons in reference 
to action, interest, etc. : Association, coalition. 

1783 Blair Rhet. xlv, A very unseasonable junction cf 
gallantry, with the high sentiments and public-spirited pas- 
sions which predominate in other parts [cf the play]- 1792 
Jefferson Writ. (1850) III. 459 The public interest cer- 
tainly called for his junction with Mr. Short. 1873 M. 
Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma (1876) 187 The junction of a talent 
for abstruse reasoning with much literary inexperience.. 

2 . The point or place at which two things join 
or are joined; a joint, meeting-place; spec, the 
place or station on a railway where lines meet and 
unite ; often in proper names, as Clapham Junction , 
Didcot Junction , Cars t airs Junction. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 258/1 A crossing on a railway with 
two tracks, switches being placed at Loth junctions. 1845 
Ibid, xst SuppL II. 669/x The engine-driver cf every train, 
on approaching the junction indicates by., a signal light 
ia what direction he wishes to proceed. x86o W. Ccluns 

73 -a 
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JUNGLE. 


Wont. White xiii. (1861) 75 Situated in a solitary sheltered 
spot* inland at the junction of two hills. 1876 The World 
No. 116. 10 They can only book to the junction. ^ 1899 Daily 
News 14 Sept. 7/5 Worttnfj Junction is what is known as 
a ‘ flying junction that vs, the up Bournemouth line is 
carried on a bridge over the West of England tracks, and 
then trails down on the Basingstoke side. 

3 . (In full, junction canal, j. line , railway.) 
A canal or railway forming a connexion between 
two other lines or with a centre of commerce. 

Chiefly in proper names of canals and railways (now rare), 
as t Lancaster and Preston junction, + Grand Junction , I 
Midland and South Western Junction Railway, etc., | 
Graiul Junction Canal , etc. 

1796 G. M. Woodward Recent. Excurs. (1807)161 Leicester 
has been much afflicted with the Junction Mania or Canal 
Madness. 1839 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIX. 17/1 On rive 
Grand Junction railway, for 6 months, it [the ratio of 
revenue to profit] is x : -48. 1841 Ibid. XXI. 782/2 These 
canals are the Birmingham Old Canal .. and, above all, the 
Grand Junction. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 257/1 The station 
of the Brandling Junction railway at Gateshead. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb., as junction canal , line , 
railway (see 3) ; junction-box , -point, -rail, -signal, 
-socket', also junction-inkstand (see quot. 1851); 
junction-plate, * a break-joint plate riveted over 
the edges of boiler-plates, which make a butt-joint ’ 
(Knight Diet. Meek. 1875*), 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts x etc. 96 (Beer) U , junction-pieces to 
connect the pipes rr with the kiln. 1851 Illustr. Catad. Gt. 
Exhib . 634 Junction inkstand, containing black and red ink 
tn one vessel. i 33 i Young Every man his own Mechanic 
§ 1101 Lateral drains ..entering the main drain and con- 
nected with it by junction-sockets and elbow-joints. *889 
G. Findlay Eng. Railway 83 Junction signals are not in 
any cases to be placed on the same post one above another. 
Hence Ju-nctional a pertaining to a junction. 
1875 O. P. Cambridge in Encycl. Brit. II. 280/1 (A rach- 
nida) Showing the .. soldered up, junctional lines of the 
caput and thorax, and thoracic segments. 

t Jivnctly, adv. Obs. [f. JUNcr a. + -LY 2 .] 
In a conjoined way ; jointly, conjunctly ; closely. 

[1375 Barbour Bruce xvu. 689 (MS. Q Thai pressit the 
sow toward the wall, And has hir set thar-to Iuntly [MS. E 
gen till y, ed. H. cunningly].] C1470 Henry Wallace vir. 
1148 The bryg..Off gud playne burd was weiil and iunctly 
maid. 15x7 in Leadam Domesday Inclos. (1897) 1 . 260 Henry 
Salter.. and Iohn lound. .have Iunctely inclosed .. xvj acres. 
1600 Tourneur Trans/. Mctamorph. hx, A steeled coate So 
iunctly ioynted. 

Juncture (d.^'yktnu, -tjsi). Also 5 -tur, 7 Sc. 
-tor, 8 joncture. [ad. h./unciura joining, joint, f. 
fund-, ppl. stem of jwiglre to join : see -uhe.] 

1 . The action of joining together ; the condition 
of being joined together j joining, junction. 

_ 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii, Signes workings, planets 
junctures, and The eleuated poule. 1643 Nethersole 
Parables on Times 14 The juncture and contignation those 
parts had with the whole frame, a 1657 Sir W. Muue 
Historic Wks. II. 239 The match and junctor of both families 
in one. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. \. i. 218 Perhaps she means 
To treat in Juncture with her new Ally. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat, (1834) I. 282 Making arbitrary junctures for which 
she has given no foundation. x8zx Foster in LifefyCorr. 
(1846) II. 41 The juncture with what precedes and follows. 
1893 Adams New Egypt 8 This Arabian Khalif, who 
anticipated the Suez Canal by his juncture of the Nile and 
the Red Sea. 

2 . The place at which, or structure by which, 
two things are joined ; a joint, jointing, junction. 

1382 Wyclif x Kings vi. x8 Hauynge his tumours, and 
his iuncturis forgid, and grauyngis ouerbeynge. 1519 Hor- 
man Vulg. 339 Thou canst nat spy the Juncture though thou 
joke nie. x6og Bible (Douay) Hah. ii. xi The timber, that 
is betwen the junctures of the buildings. 1707 Curios, in 
Husb. 4- Card. 39 The place where the Stein and the Root 
join, is called the Juncture. 1763 Hist. Enr. in Ann. Reg. 
27/1 It stands at the juncture of that great riveT with 
another. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jmls. I. 153 The 
junctures of the marble slabs being so close. 

t b. A joint of the body ; = Joint sb. 1. Obs. 
c x 475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 749/25 Hie [s/e] junc- 
tures , junctur. ^ 25x3 Douglas sEncis iv. xii. 103 The iunc- 
turis and lethis of hir cors. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ezck . 
xxxvii. 7 And bones came to bones, everie one to his Junc- 
ture. 1657 Iomlinson Rcnotis Disp. 584 Cold diseases of 
the ..nerves and junctures. 1717 J. KeillW «*>//. Oecon. 
Pref. (1738) xo The different Junctures of the Bones. 

3 . Something that connects two things; a con- 
necting link ; a means of connexion or union, rare. 

a 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. n. vii. 203 Since the 
Flood there have been some such Junctures or Land- 
passages between the Northern parts of Asia or Europe, 
and some Northern parts of the Continent of America. 
1841 Myers Catlu Th. xv. § 32. 332 The Epistle to the 
Hebrews .. seems to_ stand as the uniting and harmonising 
juncture of the Pauline and the Petrine preaching. 1880 J . 
Martineau Houn Th. II. 23 The ascending juncture that 
reaches from nothingness to God. 

4 . A convergence or concurrence of events or 
circumstances; a particular or critical posture of 
affairs or point of time ; a crisis, conjuncture. 

1656 Ben Israel Vindicix Jtui. in Phenix (1708) II. 423 
But at that juncture of time my coming was not presently 
perform’d. 1658 Phillips, 5.V., Juncture of time, the 
very nick or moment of time. 166a Pepys Diary 30 June, 
This I take to be as bad a juncture as ever I observed. 
The King and his new Queene minding their pleasures 
at Hampton Court. All people discontented. 1704 Addison 
Italy (1733) 58 As different Junctures and Emergencies 
arise. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xv. II. 366 The course of 
action required by new situations, and sudden junctures. 
1853 Bright Sp., India (1876) 11 In the present critical 
juncture of things. 1874 Green Short Hist . v. § 4. 241 


The most terrible plague which the world ever witnessed 
advanced at this juncture from the East. 
f 5 . Joint-tenancy; = Joint U HE 3. Obs. 

1533-4 (see Jointure 3]. 

Jundy (d^'ndi), sb. Sc. [Deriv. obscure.] 

1. A push with the elbow ; a jog, jostle, shove. 
1737 Ramsay Sc. Prev.ji7$o)s3 If a man's gawn down 

the brae ilk ane gie’s him a jundie. 18*4 Mactaggart 
Gallovid. Encycl., Jundie , a blow. 

2 . jig. Ordinary or steady course, 4 jog-trot 1 . 

1894 ‘Ian Maclaken ' Bonnie Brier Bush , Wise Worn. 

u 206 He’s aff on the jundy (trot) again. 1895 — Auld 
Bang Syne, Drumshcugh' s Love Story 139 It wad tak a 
chairge o’ gunpooder tae pit Leezbeth aff her jundy. 

Ju’ndy, v. Sc. Also 8 jundie, joundy, 9 
junnie. [Cf. the sb.] To push with the elbow 
or shoulder ; to jog ; to jostle. ( trans . and absol.) 

1785 Burns Ep. to W. Simpson xvi, The war’Iy race may 
drudge and drive, Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch and strive. 
1804 Taiihas Poems, Ep. to Friend 31 Sae junnied on frae 
day to day, Wi* ne’er a blink o’ fortune's ray. 18x9 W, 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 98 They pous’d, they 
jundy’d ane anither. 

June (d3«n). Forms : 4-6 Iuyn, 5 Iuyne, 
Ioyne, 6 lung, Xuyng; (2 gen. Iunies), 3 Iun, 
4-7 Iune, (4 Iunye, 5 lone), 7- June. [In OE. 
and sometimes in ME. in L. form Junius , also 
Juni\ in ME. a. F . jttin, + juing ( = Pr. junk, 
Cat. juny, Sp. junto, It. giugno)i—L. Junius ; 
from 14th c. refashioned after L. as June . J 

1 . The sixth month of the year, in which the 
summer solstice occurs in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

a. [c 1050 Byrhtfcrtlis Handboc, Anglia (1885) VIIL 3x2 
Aprelis, iunius, September, ^ and november. a xioo Gercfa 
ibid. (1886) IX. 261 In Maio and Junio and Julio. <7x123 

O. E. Citron, an. 1110 On Iunies monSe aitywde an steorra 
nor&m eastan. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 245 In the 
honor of whom he ordeynede the monethe of Iunius, that is 
to saye, of yonger men.] 

{ 2 . 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls! III. 295 pe flrste day of 
Iuyn. c 1450 Merlin 54 The xj day of Iuyne. 1480 Caxton 
Citron. Eng. ccxxiv. 229 In the monethes of Iuyn and Iuyll 
next folowyng. c 1500 Melusine x6 Theuen . .of saint johan 
baptiste, whiche is on the xx. day oflung [F. juitig ]. 1503 

Kalender 0/ Sheplt. (colophon), Prentyt in parys the .xxiil. 
day of iuyng, oon thowsand ccccc & III. <2x548 Hall 
Citron., Hen. VII 37 The .xxv. daie of Iuyn. 

y. x*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8310 pus was )>e pridde day of 
Iun antioche inome. 13. . K.Alis. 1844 (Bodley MS.) Mery 
it is in june and hoot firmament. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 

P. R. jx. xiv. (Bodl. MS.), pe monbe of Iune is be ende of 
springing tyrne. Ibid. (ed. 1495) The month of Iune is be- 
gynnynge of Somer. £-1400 Dcstr. Troy 10822 With the 
monith of May, & the mery lone, a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 84 The sayd .xxiiiL day of Iune, whiche was 
sonday and Midsomerday. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, m. ii. 
75 He was but as the Cuckow is in Iune, Heard, not regarded. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. x, It was now a pleasant 
evening in the latter end of June. 1798 Coleridge Anc, 
Mar. v. xviii, A noise like of a hidden brook In the leafy 
month of June. 1848 Lowell Vis. Sir Lattnfal 1. Prelude 
iii, And what is so rare as a day in June? Then, if ever, 
come perfect days, a 1882 Kendall Poems (1S86) 132 
Twenty white-haired Junes have left us — gray with frost 
and bleak with gale [in Australia]. 

2 . Comb., as June- like adj. ; Juno-appl©= Jen- 
neting (Fallows Suppl. Diet. 1S86); Juno- berry, 
the fruit (also called service- berry) of a small N. 
American tree, the shad- bush ( Atnelanchier cana- 
densis, N.O. Rosas ex) ; also the tree ; J une-bug, 
a name for various beetles which appear in June ; 
(a) of the European genus Rhinolrogus ; [b) of the 
genus Lachnostema of the northern U.S. ; (c) Allo- 
rhina nitida , of the southern U. S. ; June-grass 
{D.S.), the Kentucky blue-grass, Poa pratensis. 

1864 Webster, ^June-bcrry. x866 Treas. Bot . 641/2 
June-berry, an American name for Ametanchicr . 1862 
Standard 12 Dec., He has lighted upon [General] Scott as 
a hawk lights upon a "June bug. 1897 Daily News 14 May 
6/5 The weather. . was anything but *June-Iike. 1897 Outing 
(U.S.) XXIX. 3*6/1 It was early *June-time. 

June, obs. form of Join. 

Juneating, junetin, perverted ff. Jenneting. 
f June'SSe. Obs. [a. F. jeuncsse, in OF. 
also jounesce, f. jeune young.] Youth. 

c 1430 Lydg. Miu. Poems (Percy Soc.) 32 Thouhe she be 
yong, yet wol she wele abide, Vncoupled to a fresshe man 
of Iunesse, & take a buffard, riche of gret vilesse. 
Jungada, variant of Jangada, a raft. 
Jungermanniaceous (d£i?md30.imsem,? Jss), 
a. Bot. [f. mod.L. Jungermanniace-ie (f. Junger- 
mannia, the typical genus, named by Linnams after 
the German botanist Jungermann) + -ous.] Be- 
longing to the Natural Order J linger jnanniacex, 
the Scale-mosses, the largest order of Hepaticx. 
1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Jtrngible, a. rare~° . [ad. L.jungibilis, l.jun- 
gere to join.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Jungible, that may be joined. 
Jungle (d.^-qg’l). Also 9 jangal, jingle, jun- 
gful. [a. Hindi and Marathi jangal desert, waste, 
forest, Skr .jangala dry, dry ground, desert. 

. The change in Anglo-Indian use maybe compared to that 
w the historical meaning of the word forest in its passage 
from a waste or unenclosed tract to one covered vvith wild 
wood. In the transferred sense of jungle there is app. a 
tendency to associate it with tangle.) 


1 . In India, originally, as a native word, Waste 
or uncultivated ground ( = ‘ forest* in ihe original 
sense); then, such land overgrown with brush- 
wood, long grass, etc.; hence, in Anglo-Inflka 
use, a. Land overgrown with underwood, long 
grass, or tangled vegetation ; also, the luxuriant 
and often almost impenetrable growth of vegeta- 
tion covering such a tract, b. with a and //. A 
particular tract or piece of land so covered ; esp, 
as the dwelling-place of wild beasts. 

a. 1776 Halhed Gentoo Code xiii. 190 Land Waste for Five 
Years.. is called Jungle. <1x8x3 M**s : Sherwood Ayah f 
Lady ix. 52 The banks were covered with thick jungle down 
to the very brink of the water. Ibid. Gloss., Jungle, 
brushwood, or very high grass. 1853 Sir H. Doucus 
Milit. Bridges 128 In loading and unloading, in moving 
through jungle. X900 Blackw. Mag. May 640/1 (MyJ con- 
cealment for safety in the fields of jhow and jangal. 

b. 2783 Burke Sp. India Bill wks. IV. 24 That land .. 
is now almost throughout a dreary desart, covered with 
rushes, and briers, and jungles full of wild beasts. 1804 
W. Austin Lett. Jr. Eng. 167 note, Lord Cornwallis writes 
that 3/5 of the territory has become a Jingle, that is deserted 
by the natives and possessed by wild beasts. 1858 J. B, 
Norton Topics 275 Transforming uninhabitable jungles 
into well cultivated plantations. 1E89 R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell^ Pigsticking 45 A somewhat similar manner of 
beating is employed m the case of canal bank jungles. 

c. Extended to similar tracts in other lands, 
especially tropical. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 603 It IScdgemoor] was a 
vast pool, wherein were scattered many islets of shifting and 
treacherous soil, overhung with lank jungle. 1851 Layard 
Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh i. 4 We passed the night in the 
jungle which clothes the banks of the river.^ 1856 Stanley 
Sinai 4 Pal. vfi. 282 The Jordan . . threading its tortuous 
way through its tropical jungle. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi 
x. 214 Our course passed though a dense thorn jungle. 

2 . trausf. and Jig. A wild, tangled mass. 

1850 Carlyle Lattcr-d. Painplt. iii. (1872) 74 What a 
world-wide jungle of redtape. 1853 Kane Grhmtll Exp. 
xlvii. (X856) 433 We could see the perfect jungle of sea-weed 
that was growing. under us. 1879 Academy xo May 412/2 
In that tangled jungle of disconnected precedents [Digest 
of Justinian], 1897 Mary Kingsley/^. Africa xxi. 493 Out 
of the luAuriant jungle of information that followed 1 gathered 
that no man’s soul dallies below long. 

b. The Jungle ( Stock Exch . slang) : the West 
African share market ; cf. jungle-market in 3 b. 

Mod. Nttuspr, Signs of renewed.activity in the jungle. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb . ; simple atlrib., as jungle- 
bush, -Jire , -folk, - grass , -growth, -land, -life, -peo- 
ple, - side , - tale , - tribe ; instrumental, as jungle-clad, 
-covered, - worn , adjs. ; locative, as jungle-travelling, 
-trudging, -walking. 

1884 Sunday at Home June 398/2 We crept under the 
shade of a thick crop of ''jungle-bush, 1900 Daily bcivs 
30 July 6/3 Mr. H. C. P. Bell has done much in 'excavating 
the * jungle-clad remains of Anuradhapura. 1886 Pall Mall 
G. 14 Dec. 13/2 *Jung!e-covcred wastes of abandoned corn- 
fields. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 37 
destruction of his home by *jung!e-fire or flood, xoio 
Southey Kehama xiii. vii, The tall *jungle-grass fit roofing 
gave Beneath that genial sky. 1897 Mary Kingsley/*'. 
Africa 573 We clamber up into the long jungle-grass region. 
X894 Athenaeum 5 May 572/1 The ’‘jungle-growth of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century dreaming has been . . dearea 
away. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 14 I°-- 
foster the sport by the grant of waste *jungle lands to serve 
as preserves, 1804 R. Kipling and Jungle Book (1895) *4 
He made the First of the Tigers . . the judge of the Jungle, 
to whom the “Jungle People should bring their deputes. 
1845 Stocquelek Handbk . Brit. India (1854) 3 22 U J}‘ 

worthy to contest the glories of either the turf or tne 
* *jungle-side x866 C. Brooke Sarawak 1. 30, I did not 
admire Bornean *jungletrudging. 1889 R. KirLiNG/'r. or 
to Sea (1900) 1. 229 Old friends, now *jungle-worn menol "ar. 

b. Special comb,*, esp.. in specific names of 
animals inhabiting the jungles of India, as 
hog, jungle-peacock ; jungle-bear, the Sloth-bear 
of India, Prochilus labial us ; jungle-cat, tj e 
Marsh-lynx, Belts chaus ; jungle-cock, the ma e 
jungle-fowl; jungle-fever, a foxm of 
fever caused by the miasma of a jungle; the fli 
fever of India ; jungle-fowl, (a) an Fast Indian 
bird of the genus Callus, esp. G. ftrnigincus Jj, 
bankiva) ; (b) a mound-bird of Australia, as/»/<^* 
podius timulus ; jungle-hen, the female jung ^- 
fowl (b) ; jungle-market {Stock Exchange), / e 
market in shares - of West African Companies , 
jungle-nail, an East Indian tree, Acacia toniai- 
tosa {Treas. Bot. 1866); jungle- ox, the 
Bibos sylhetanus ; jungle poultry, jungle-iow , 
jungle-rice, the millet-rice, Panicutn co on r )> *l 
jungle-sheep, an Indian ruminant, Ketnas hyp - 
erinus; jungle-wood (see quot.). 

1895 I. Petrie in Life ix. (1900) 199 A huge ju i 8 1 

who had discovered the milk-jug. 1803 Svp. , n 

Wks. 1867 J. 43 A low 

'cToidJui. 

' xviii. 

A small flockor covey of *jungTe fowl, .crowing J^the 
ling. My companions were not able to tell me w • . J<lU . 
jungle poultry had ever been tamed. 1871 « 

coreu T 1 — 1 — .,»« *_j Lr.timnt 

perhaps 


uiK-jug. . wn t0 

. __ and malignant k vcr J L i Fenn In 

Europeans by the name of the ^jungle-fever. ‘ u 

Alpine Valley I. 24 I’m burnt up with the cursed A " - 
fever. 1824-5 Heber Narr. Journey (1828) 1. 


: poultry naa ever ocen lanicu* " n l, im acc,is 

The jungle fowl, a small bird with brilliant P* 
jiccuups the original of the common domestic »° • f,. 

Newton Diet. Birds 289 Of the genus Gttllus. • w 
marked species are known. The first of these is 



JUNGLED, 


631 


JUNK 


Jungle-Fowl of the greater part of India, G. ferruginous .. 
which is almost undoubtedly the parent. stock o? all the 
domestic races. ^ 1890 Lum holtz Cannibals 97 The "“jungle* 
hens (mound builders).. The bird is of a brownish hue, with 
yellow legs and immensely large feet ; hence its name 
Mcgapoditis . ' 1843 Stocquklcr Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 
292 Deer of the largest kind, b iso 11s, bears, “jungle hog. 1900 
Westm. Gaz . 12 Oct. 9/1 The new “Jungle Market, or Assis 
Market, as it has been called because of the number of com- 
panies whose names bear the affix assis. Ibid. 16 Oct. 9/1 
With all its prospectusless companies the Jungle Market is 
a regular Monte Carlo. 1837 Lttt.fr. Madras xiii. (1843) 
118, I am taming some fine ‘jungle peacocks. 1886 A. H. 
Church Food Grains lad. 50 This millet [Shama] some- 
times called * Wild Rice * or ‘ “Jungle Rice is a poor food. 
3880 C. R". Markham Peruv. Bark 357 The karamarda. 
( Terminalia coriacea), called ‘“jungle-wood’, with bark 
very rough sad cracked in squares,' like a torco.se s hack. 

- Jungled (da^’Og’M), [£. Juggle + -ed 2.] 

Covered with jungle or wild undergrowth. 

1843 Dickens Amer. Notes (1868) 96 Primeval forests., 
where the jungled ground was never trodden by a human 
foot. _ 18.. Eliza Cook Song Red Indian \ it. The jungled 
hunting-ground. — Old Man’s Marvel xii, The snake in 
the jungled brake. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 85 The 
savages were posted on a thickly-jungled island in the lake. 

Ju*nglery. nonce-wd. [See -by.] A complica- 
tion like that of a jungle. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. v. IV. 68 Austrian wild 
junglery. .rolls homeward simultaneously. 

Jungly (dgirgglH, a. [f. Jungle +-y l ; ] 

1. Oi the natuie of or characterized by jungle ; 
abounding in jungle ; jungle-like. 

1800 Wellington Let. to Lt.-Col. Close 22 May in Gurw. 
Dc'sp. (1837) 1> 1X 9 The countiy is so jungly that they could 
not act when they should arrive there. 1838 C/tamb. Ed in. 
Jrnl. 3 Mar. 47/3 The spot on which the cow was lying was 
exceedingly jungley. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr : in 
Jrnl \ Gcog. Soc. XXIX. 109 A stream, .flowing under high 
banks bearing a dense jungly bush in a bed of mire and 
grass. x856 Daily Tel. 22 beb. 5/5 An undulating expanse 
of stony, jungly, incult desert — a mere blasted heath. 

2. Inhabiting a jungle. 

1880 Sat. Rev. 28 Feb. 285/2 The spirit of the jungly tribes 
was anything but divine. 

. Ju'uian, ct. rare . [f. the proper name Junius 

■¥ -an.] Of or pertaining to the ‘Letters of 
Junius *, a series of letters which appeared in the 
Public Advertiser , 176S-1772, the authorship of 
which is one of the problems of history. 

1888 W, F. Rae in Aihettseum Aug. 192/3 The pecu- 
liarity of the Junian handwriting is its dissimilarity to that 
vf Francis. 

Junior (dgw-niaj), a. (sb.) [a. L. junior (for 
juvenior ), compar. of juvenis young.] 

1 . The younger : used after a person s name (f or 
title) to denote the younger of two bearing the 
same name in a family, esp. a son of the same 
name as his father ; also (after a simple surname) 
the younger of two boys of the same surname in a 
school. Abbreviated jun.,junr., os jr. 

(1409 Durham Acc. Roll in Eng. Hist. Res'. XIV. 528 
Per inanus Johannis Falderle Jumoris.) 16*3 in Cockekam. 
1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2669/4 Lost; a Note of Mr. Tho. 
Symonds junior’s Hand for Mr. Tho. Symonds senior, . . for 
50/. 1698 Fryer Acc . E. India P. Table 19 King of 
Bantam, Junior, espouses the Dutch Interest. 1708 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4475/4 Tho. Crabb, Sen. and Tho. Crabb, Jun. of 
Mai borrow . . Wooll-men. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, v, 
Snawley junior, if you don’t leave off . . shaking with the 
Cold, I’ll warm you with a severe thiashing. 1851 lllustr. 
■Catal, Gt. Exhib . 259 The whole .. are from the designs of 
James Rock, jun. 

2 . Of less standing or more recent appointment ; 
-of lower position, in a class, rank, profession, etc. 

In American colleges and schools, Belonging to the third 
year of the course, next below the senior or last year, or to 
the first or second year of a three-year course, or the first of 


a two-year course. 

3766 in B. Peirce Hist. Harvard. (1833) 246 That the 
Senior Sophisters shall attend the Tutor A on Mondays — 
'That the Junior Sophisters shall attend B on Mondays. 
38x0 Naval Citron. XXIV. 41 His Majesty's ship f ample 
(junior flag-ship). 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ut. I. 309 
The lord treasurer . . had eight thousand a year, and . . the 
junior lords had sixteen hundred a year each. 1870 Miss 
• Bridgman A\ Lynne I. ii. 32 From junior clerk, he worked 
his way up. 1873 M. Collins Mrq. 4- Merck. I. il 56 I he 
chief of the firm went on what is called the ‘junior partner 
principle. His clerks became in time his partners. 

f 3 . Belonging to youth or earlier life ; youthful, 
juvenile. Obs . 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. t. Trophies 485 So shall 
his owne Ambitious Courage bring For Crown a Cotttn eo 
our Iunior King. X643 Sir T. Bkowne Rehg. Med. 11. § p 
Our first .studies and junior endeavours mJ *y style 
patcticks, Stoicks, or Academicks. 1706 Wooden Ivor Id 
Dissected (1708) 37 One that in his Junior Days was brought 
up in the Fear of the Lord. ... e . 

4 . Of later rise or appearance in history, 01 later 
date; more modern. Now rarely said of persons. 

i6ax Burton Aunt. Mel. 11. »v. 11. ii. [HeUebor] I is 
•still oppugned., by Crato and some junior physiuans. 107a 
CumvoRTU Infell. Syst. Pref. 3 4 There is yet a Fourth 
Athcxstick Form taken notice of. .though perhaps Junior to 
"the rest, it seeming to be but the Corruption and Degenera- 
tion of Stoicism. 1699 BfntleY Phal. 85 Archestratus the 
' Syracusian was junior to Plato. Mod. The Cretan civiliza- 
tion was apparently junior to that of the IS lie valley. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) A person who is 
•younger than another, or of more recent entrance 
•or lower standing in a class, profession, etc. : see A. 


1525 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 1531) 206 Of byssbops 
doctours of the' lawe & lerned men, of senyours and 
lunyours, of iewes and gentyles. • 1678 Cudworth Inlcll. 
Syst. 1. i. § 37. 43 Our Continual Creation of new Souls, by 
means whereof they become Juniours both to the matter of 
the World and pf their own Bodies. 1722 Loud. Gaz. No. 
6102/4 The Juniors went first. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
xx, He was pointed out by the lathers of the convent to the 
juniors as a great example. 1820 Byron Mar. Fat. 1. ii. 34 
At least in some, the juniors cf the number. 18 88 Bryce 
Amer. Commw. III. vt. cit. 453 In an American college the 
students are classed by years, those of the first year being 
called freshmen, of the second year sophomores, of the third 
year juniors. 

. b. Preceded by possessive ; cf. better , elder, in- 
ferior, superior . 

*548 Uiuil Erasfu. Par. Luke xiv. 7 Doctours w any 
vmuersitie . . Not one of them but he thynketh hymself to 
haue had a great iniurie doen vnto hym yf he go on the 
left hand of an other that semeth to be his iuniour or 
inferiour. 1676 Pridcaux Lett . (Camden) 55 Christ Church 
is now altogether becosn a stranger to you, we beeing al 
almost your juniors. 3699 Bentley Phal. 413 Persons of 
Age and Authority spoke kindly to their Juniors. 1797 
Jefferson. Writ. J1859) IV. 355, I am his junior in life, 

I was bis junior in Congress, his junior in the diplomatic 
line, and lately his junior, in our civil government. 1818 
Byron Mazeppa iv, His wife was not of his opinion; His 
junior she by thirty years. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, 
Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz. .leads on the other side. That gentle- 
man behind him is Mr. Skim pin, his junior. 

C. Comb., as junior-right, Borough-English. 

3882 C, Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. via. 185 Junior-right .. 
has flourished not only in England . . but also m some remote 
and disconnected regions. Ibid, [see Juniority bj. 

Juniorate (da/Pnior^f). R.C.C/i. [See Junior 
and -ate 1 , Cf. med.L. junior at us benefice or re- 
venues given to junior clerics.] In the Society of 
Jesus, a two-years* course of instruction attended 
by junior members preparatory to entering the 
priesthood ; a seminary for those taking this course. 

3845 G. Oliver Coll. Biog. Soc. Jesus jo He was in the 
Juniorate, i.e. a candidate for the Ecclesiastical State. 1882 
H. Foley Rec. Eng. Prov. Soc. Jesus VII. 71 He became 
Superior of the Seminary or Juniorate adjoining Stonyhurst 
College. 1891 Tablet 19 Sept. 467 A Juniorate for pupil 
teachers was established. 

Juniority (dzi/ni t p'riii). [f. Junior + -ity.] 
The state or condition of being junior (in age, ap- 
pointment, or rank); youthfulness; lower position; 
later standing. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 54/2 Iunioritve 
or youth, and good temperature are profitable \nto the 
resanation of woundes. 1612 Hf.ywood AM. Actors 1. 30 
It becomes my juniority rather to be pupil’d my selfe then 
to instruct others. 1668 in 3rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
(1872) 327/1 All the Aldermfcn went into the Hall, and there 
with them, according to my juniority . I took my place uppon 
the bench. 1846 Gkotb Greece 1. xxi. II. 270 Presuming a 
difference of authorship between the two poems, I feel le^s 
convinced about the supposed juniority of the Odyssey. 

b. A name proposed for Borough-English. 

3882 C. Elton Grig. Eng. Hist. viit. 185 We have a 
choice between * ultimogeniture.’ .. or one must coin a new 
phrase, like juniority or junior-right. 

Junior ship. [f. as prec. + -snip.] a. The 
condition of a junior, juniority, b. R. C. Ch. 
Juniorate, juvenate. 

1794 Charlotte Smith Wandgs. Warwick iii. 67 The 
boys who had. .been the worst treated in their juniorships. . 
were almost always the greatest tyrants in their turn. 
x88x Mary C. Hay Missing I. 276 There would have been 
some excuse for Drury to resent his juniorship. 

Juniper (dsrz’nipai). Forms: a. 4-7 iuni- 
pere, (4iuny-, 5 -pro, -pur, iwnipre), 5-6 iuny- 
per, (5 -pyr), 6-7 iuniper, (6 -peer), 7- juniper. 
0. 5 ieneper(e, ienyper, 6 ieni-, ieno-, iyne- 
per ; 5 gynypre, genopir, 5-7 geneper, (6 -par, 
-pre), 6 genne-, giniper, 7 ginnuper. [ad. L. 
juniper -us, repr. in Romanic by F. getiicvre (OF. 
-evre, - eivre , etc.). Pro v. genibre, - ebre , Sp. cnebro, 
Pg. zimbro, It. ginepro. The £-forms follow OF. 
in substituting e or i for the ii, but retain the p of 
the Latin. OF. genevre was adopted in MDu. as 
genever (Du. jenever\ : see Geneva 1 , Jeniver.] 

L A genus of coniferous evergreen shrubs and 
trees, of which about thirty species are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the northern hemisphere ; specific- 
ally and originally, the common European species 
Juniperus communis, a hardy spreading shrub or 
Jow tree, having awl-shaped prickly leaves and 
bluish-black or purple berries, with a pungent taste, 
yielding a volatile oil (oil of juniper) used in me- 
dicine as a stimulant and diuretic, also in the manu- 
facture of gin. The common N. American species 
is f. virginiana. 

The wood is occasionally used in joinery; the seeds and 
wood were formerly burnt as purifiers of the air. The coal 
of juniper wood was fabled to have a wonderful power of 
remaining glowing. 

a 1400 Pistel of Susan^ fVemon Ms.) pe Iumpcre lentcl, 
Ionyng be-tnenc. c 2400 Maundcv. (xS 3 q 1 xxviii. 280 That 
Tre hathe many Leues as the Gynypre hathe. c 1420 Falla.!, 
on Htisb. 1. 397 (E. E. T. S.) Bard is of dpres>e Piayn and 
direct, vpsette hem Jn their kynde A foote atwyn, and hem 
to gedir dre.sse Wit iunipur [v.r. icnyperj, txxx, oliue, or 
cupresse, So worchyng up thy wowis by and by. 1523 Ld. 
Bek.veks Froiss. I. ccccxix. 734 A great large dyke full of 
busshes of genepar, and other small busshes. c 1550 Lloyd 


Trcas. Health (*585) Sv, Give vnto the patient.. a Jit!$ 
oyle of Ienoper. 1578 Lyte Dodocns vr. Ixxxiu 763 Iuniper 
or the beries thereof burned driucth away . . all infection 
and corruption of the ay re. 1582 Nottingham Rec . IV. 199 
Paid for.iyneper to swetten the Hall j J . 3594 Sienslr 
Amoretti xxvi. Sweet is th*e Iunipere, but sharpe his bough. 
1607 Topskll Four-f. Beasts (165S) 301 Anoint all hu, breast 
over with the Oyl of Ginnuper and Pepper mixt together. 
a x68.2 Sir T. Browne Tracts 58 The coals of Juniper raked 
up will keep a glowing Fire for the space of a year. 3794 
Martyn Rousseau's- Bot. .xxix. 459 Common Juniper nas 
three spreading, pointed lca\ es, coming out together, that 
are longer than the berry-. 1823 Byron Juan x. Ixtii, Hol- 
land . . That water-land of Dutchmen and of ditches Where 
juniper expresses its best juice. 1857 Whittier Last Walk 
Autumn ii, On a ground of sombre fir And azurc-studdcd 
juniper. 1871 H. Macmillan True Fine wl (1872) 385. 

b. . Loosely applied to coniferous trees of other 
genera, as the American Larch or Hackmatack 
(Larix Americana'^, and the White Cedar (L hamx- 
cyparis sphxroidca) of the Southern U.S. 

1748 H. Ellis Hudson's Bay 138 They are commonly- of 
Fir, or Larch, which the English there call Juniper. 186S 
Trcas. Bot. 642/1 Juniper,, .also applied in Nova Scotia to 
the Hackmatack, Tamarack. 

c. In the translations of the Bible, used, after the 
Vulgate, to render Hcb. cm ret hem or rot Item, 
a white-flowered species of Rctama, R. Rid am, 
a shrub with rush-like branches, which are leaflets 
or bear a few uni foliate leaves. 

1388 Wycljf Job xxx. 4 The roole of iunyperis [138a iuny- 
pere trecsj was her mete. 2560 Biijle (Genev.) Ps . cxx. 4 
It is as the sharpe arrow cs of a mighrie man, and as (he 
coales of Iuniper. 1608 HieroN Wks. I. 7x1 These mine 
aduersaries, whose tongues arc as the coalc> of iuniper. 
2672 Milton P . R. 11. 272 He saw the Prophet also, how 
he fled Into the Desert, and how there he slept Under a 
juniper. 

2 . slang. Gjn (cf. juniper-brandy below). 

2857 J. E. Ritciiie A7._ Side Loud, 195 The pots of heavy 
and the quarterns of juniper aie freely quafled. 

+ 3 . A name for the Pieldfare. Obs. 

[2562 Turner Herbal 11. 25 People eate the fcldefares \n- 
draweu .. because they are full of the beiries of Iuniper.) 
2598 Florio, Collurionc , a bird called a Fieldfare or Iuniper. 
4 . attrib. and Comb., as juniper-berry, -leaf, 
-root, -shrub, -top, -tree, -wood; + juniper- be ad 3, 
(?) beads of juniper wood; junipor-brandy, a 
name lor gin; -[juniper lecture (obs. colloq .), 
a severe pungent * lecture * or reprimand ; so + juni- 
per letter; juniper-oil *» oil of jumper (see i); 
juniper pug, a species of pug-moth (Eupithccia 
sobrinota), the larva of which feeds only on juni- 
per; juniper-reain=^7/;;i juniper : see Gum sb.- 
3 a (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887) ; juniper-water, a cor- 
dial drink made from or flavoured with juniper; 
juniper-worm, the larva of a N. American gco- 
metridmoth (Vrepanodcs varus), which feeds upon 
juniper- leaves. 

2486 Plumpton Corr. 51 The first gift that my- lady ol 
Syon ga\e to me was a par of *fcneper heads pardoner. 
2706 Hearne Collect. 20 June (O.H.S.) I, The Quaker read 
him a “Juniper [mispr. Jumper) Lecture ag‘. Lew due. ns. 
x 744-50 Ellis Mod. Husbandm. VII, n. 242 (D.) When 
women chide their husbands for a long while together, it is 
commonly- said, they give them a juniper lecture; which, I am 
informed, is a comparison taken from the long lasting of the 
live ccals of that wood. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11 1. v. J 29 
Bishop Grouthead, offended thereat, wrote Pope Innocent 
the fourth such a “Juniper Letter taxing him with extortion. 
2382 W\ clif Job xxx. 4 The rootc of “iunypcrc trees was the 
mete of hem. 2480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. x. iv, Okcs, Planes, 
Elmes, Beches, Geneper trees. 175&-7 tr. Keysler's Tray. 
(1760) I. 41 A valley in Tirol remarkable for the height of its 
juniper trees. 2666 Temfle Lett., to GcdoHhin\\k$. 1731 
II. 24 A little Bottle of “Juniper Water, which is the com- 
mon Cordial in that Country. 

Hence + Ju*nipcrate v. Ivans., to impregnate or 
flavour with juniper; ■ Ju'nipery a ., abounding in 
junipers. 

2605 T 1 m me Quersit. 11 1. 181 Drinke..a little wine juniper- 
ated. 2882 Three in Norway viii, 61 The rockiest, brookicst, 
juniperiest country in the world. 

t Juniperine. Obs. rate. In 5 -yn. [ad. L. 
type *juniper.in-us of or pertaining to juniper: 
see - ine 1 .] A juniper-tree. 

c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. xc. io3 Tins ax which men 
clepen annoye of lyf. .with whithc j dullede sum time Hclye 
vnuer the juniperyn. 

Juniperite (d^Vmparait). [ad.ino d.L.funi- 
perites, L juniper-us : see -ITK 1 2 a.] A fossil plant 
allied to the juniper. 2890 in Cent. Diet. 

Junk (d.SMjk), sb. 1 Forms : 5 ion(c)ko, 5-7 
iunke, 7 junke, jonk, junck, 7- junk. [a. 
OY.jonc,jounc , jttnc ** Sp., Pg.junco, It » guinea 
L. juiuus rush.] 

+ 1 - A rush. Ohs. 

c 2400 Mausdev. (1839) iL 13 ;if.. Men seyn that thlt 
Croune is of thomes, 3ee schullc understpndc that it was 
of Jonkes [Koxb. iunkesj of the See, tliat is to sey, Ku*bc» 
of the See, that prykken als scharpely as Thornes. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. noO 33 a/a His Lcdde was 
of Ionckc-, and his \estyment of hayre. Ibid. 43 Made 
fyscellls woven wyih rede and Ionics. [1526 Pilgr. Perf. 

(W. dc W. 1531) 302 b, Tough sharpe themes, called t;.c 
iunkes of y* see.) 

2. Surg. A form of splint, originally stuffed with 
rushes or bents (cf quots.). 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks- (2633) 250, I appoint him 
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juncks, as some terme them, namely bents cowled up in 
canvas. 1634 T. Johnson Party's Chirurg. 559 Junkes 
are made of sUckes the bignesse of a man’s finger, wrapped 
about with .rushes, and then with linnen cloth. 1650 tr. 
Glissons Vis. Childr., Rickets (1742) 226 Bandages, Jonks, 
and clasped Boots every Body knows to be very useful in 
the Rickets. 18B7 Syd. Soc. Lex^ funk, . . in Surgery, a 
thin cushion stuffed with horse-hair and strengthened or not 
by strips of wood or cane, used to support _a broken or 
sprained limb. . .The original junk, which is still employed, 
consisted of reeds or stiff straw quilted between two pieces 
of stout calico. 

Junk (d^yqk), jA 2 Forms : 5 ionke, 7 iunke, 
junke, 8 junek, 8- junk. [Of obscure origin : 
though identical in form with prec., there is no 
evidence of connexion.] 

fl. Naut. An old or inferior cable or rope; 
usually old junk. 06 s. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (iSq6) 49 Hausers grete and 
small .. iij,. Jonkes .. iiij. Ibid. .55. Olde Jonkes .. iiij. 
1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III, We only roade by an old 
iunke. 1622 Sir R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 155 
Peeces of a Junke or rope chopped very smalt 1626 Capt. 
Smith Accid. Yitg. Seamen 16 Cables, hawsers or streams 
cables when that way vnseruiceable, they serue for Iunkes, 
fendors and brad ed^ plackets for brests of defence. 1627 — 
Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 Fenders are peeces of old Hawsers 
called Iunkes, 1769 Newland in Phil. Trans. LXII. 86. 
You may make your ship fast with any old junk. 

f b. A piece of old cable used in making 
a fender, eta Obs . 

[1626-7: see i.] a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis 
(1704) III. 374/1, 1 advise, that . . the uppermost part of the 
Snip be arm’d with Junks of Cables. 1716 Glossogr. Nova, 
Bongrace, to Mariners is a Frame of old Ropes or Juncks 
of Cables, laid out at the Bows; Stems, and Sides of Ships 
. .to preserve them from. Damage of great Flakes of Ice. 

C. Old cable or rope material, cut up into short 
lengths and used for making fenders, reef-points, 
gaskets; oakum, etc. 

1 666 Pepys Diary 14 July, Four or five tons of coike, to 
send. .to the fleet ; being a new device to make barricados 
with, instead of junke. 1704 New Hantpsh. Prov. Papers 
(xS6S) II. 440 Ordered, that Mr. Treasurer, provide .. Junk 
for Wadding, Tar, Blacking See. for the great Guns. 1748 
Anson's Voy. n. ii. 133 We had not a sufficient quantity of 
junk to make spun-yam. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast n. 2 
The steerage . . was filled with coils of rigging, spare sails, 
old junk, and ship stores. 1882 5 Vrs. Penal Seruit. i. 23 
Every morning the quantum of junk was served out. 

d. transf. Any discarded or waste material that 
can be put to some use : cf. junk-dealer in 5. 

1834 H. Frederic in Pall Mall G. 6 Aug. 11/1 Many., 
[shops] devoted to the sale of rags, and the sweepings of a 
city, bones, junk— a collection of pestilence-breeding filth. 

2 . transf. A piece or lump of anything; a 
Chunk. 

{Chunk may have originated under the joint influence of 
chuck and junk.} 

1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 155, I ..gave to each of 
them a short Junk of Pipe. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 1. 
Note 41 The stem is knotty, and, being cut intosmall junks 
and planted, young sprouts shoot up from each knob. Ibid. 
nr. 127 The Cane.. Cut into junks a yard in length. 1833 
M. Scott Tom Cringle i. (1859) 8 A large knot in his cheek 
from a junk of tobacco therein stowed. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett.' I. 270 [He] snatched up a large pound-cake, cut it 
into junks. 1876 MissBraddon f. Haggards Van. xxiii. 
243 The huge junk of single Gloucester. 

3 . transf- orig. Naut. The salt meat used as 
food on long voyages, compared to pieces of rope ; 
usually with epithet, as old, salt , tough junk. 

176Z Smollett Sir L. Greaves fm, Your mistress Aurelia, 
whom I value no more than old junk, pork-slush, or stinking 
stock-fish. 1792 M. Cutler in Life , frnls. <J- Corr. (1888) 
I. 486, 1 had infinitely rather sic down with you to a piece 
of salt junk at one o’clock than be tormented with the 
parade .. of Philadelphia entertainments. i 852 . Carlyle 
Fredk.Gt. x. v. (1872) III. 263 Steadfastly eating tough 
junk with a wetting of rum. 

4 . Whale-fishery . The lump- or mass .of thick 
oily cellular tissue beneath the case and nostrils 
of a sperm-whale, containing spermaceti. 

1850 Scoresby ChecvePs Whalern. Adv. x. (1859) 135 
What whalers call the junk, or mighty mass of blubber, was 
separated from the case, c 1S65 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 97/2 
The dense mass of cellular tissue, called junk. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as junk-mat, etc.; junk- 
dealer, U.S., a marine-store dealer; junk-hook, 
a hook used in handling the junk of a whale; 
junk-ring, (a) a metal ring confining the hemp 
packing of a piston ; (b) a steam-tight metal pack- 
ing round a piston ; junk-shop, a marine store, 
the shop of a junk-dealer ; junk-strap, a chain for 
hoisting the junk of a whale to the deck of a ves- 
sel ; junk-vat, in tanning, a large vat for holding 
weakened vat-liquor; junk- wad, a wad for a gun 
made of junk or oakum bound with spun-yam. 
Also Junkman 2 . - • 

1882 Sala A men Revis. v. (1885) 70 The marine store or 
**junk* dealer, as he is styled in New-York. 1892 Pall 
Matt G. 23 May 7/2 These ‘ exchanges* are bought by the 
pound from an old junk-dealer [in New York]. 1851 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1416 * Junk mats. 1839 R. S. Robinson 
Naut. Steam Eng. 41 On the top of the packing rings 
comes the ‘junk ring, which occupies the whole space from 
the boss of the piston to the sides. 1887 D. A. Low Machine 
Draw. (1892) 6x The piston rod and nut are of wrought iron, 
so also are the junk ring bolts. xSoo ColqUhoun Comm. 
Thames ii. 50 Receivers .. who kept Old Iron and /Junk 
Shops in places adjacent to the River. 1883 Millionaire 


V. xvfi, Jeremiah Flint, who keeps the junk-shop down there 
close to, the London Docks. _ 187s Knight Diet. Meek., 
* funk-wad. 1879 Mart. Artillery Exerc. 323 When junk 
or grummet wads are used they are supplied by 5. 

Junk (d3»qk), Forms ; (6 giuneo, iunco), 
7 junke, jnnck(e, jounck, junc, yonk, 7-9jonk, 
S joncke, 7- junk. [A word of Oriental origin, 
now adapted in most European langs. ; Pg. junto 
(in 1 6th c. jungo, Barbosa), Sp . junco, It. giuneo 
(i6tb c. giitnca , Pigafetta), F. joneque, Du. jonk. 
App. ad. Javanese djong (occurring in compositions 
of 13th a or earlier), ‘ship, large vessel/ Malay 
adjong. The earlier Eng. forms are from other 
European langs. 

Some have sought the origin of the word in the Chinese 
cl 1 wan ‘ship or sailing vessel*; but the Portuguese and 
Dutch were established in Java and the Malay Archipelago 
before they visited China, and found the Javanese and 
Malay word (which has no connexion with the Chinese) 
applied to all large native vessels as well as to the Chinese 
ships which visited those shores.J 
A name for the common type of native sailing 
vessel in the Chinese seas. It is flat-bottomed, 
has a square prow, prominent stem, full stem, the 
rudder suspended, and carries lug-sails. 

The name is now applied to Chinese, Japanese, Loochoo, 
Siamese, and other vessels of this type ; early writers applied 
it still more widely to Malay, Javan, and even South Indian 
native vessels. 

1*555 Eden Decades 215 [from It. of Pigafetta] From the 
whiche Ilandes [Moluccas] they are brought [to India] in 
shyps or barkes made withowt any iren tooles. .. These 
barkes they caule Ginnche. 158 3 Parke tr. Mendoza's 
Hist. China 1. ill. xxi. 115 Such ships as they haue to 
saile long voiages be. called Iuncos. ] 16x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage, Descr . India (1864) 54 The viceroy having two 
ships sent him for supply, two Iunkes, eight or ten boates. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 184 We espied a Malabar 
Juncke of seventie Tunnes, bound for Acheen in Sumatra. 
1697 DaMpier Voy. (1729) l. 396 The Chinese, .have always 
hideous Idols on board their Jonks or Ships. 1720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xiv. (1840) 237 A Dutch junk, or vessel, 
going to Amboyna. 1773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 332 The 
Chinese junks and boats. .were most of them sunk. 1813 
J. Burney Discov. S . Sea 111. x. 255 The unwieldiness of 
the Chinese jonks. 1853 Hawthorne Eng. Notc-Bks. (1883) 

I. 442 All manner of odd-looking craft, but none so odd as 
the Chinese junk. 

attrib. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 27 A Junck-man of 
Warre full of desperate Malabars. 1880 Miss Bird fapan 

II. 320 The total junk navy is 468,750 tons. 

Junk, sb ri A local name for a Joint in the 
bedding of slate or other rock. 

1662 Ray Itin. 111. in Lankester Mem. Ray (1846) 185 At 
Denbyboul, about two miles from Tintagel. is the best 
quarry of slate in the country. ..It is divided., both long- 
ways and broadways, by cracks or rifts, which they call junks. 

Junk (dssijk), v. [f. Junk 1A 2 ] traits, a. To 
cut off in a lump ; b. To cut or divide into junks 
or chunks. Hence Junked (d3»qkt) ppl. a., 
chopped in pieces. 

1803 Ann. Reg. 802 Six feet junked off the smaller part of 
the root, .will yield several gallons of water. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle ii. (1859) 42 To produce a two-inch rope and 
junk it into three lengths .. was the work of an instant. 
1847 R. Hill in Gosse Birds famaica 392 They trod and 
stirred the masbed biscuits and junked hsh, with which we 
fed them. 

Junk-bottle. U.S. A thick strong bottle 
made of green or black glass, * the ordinary black 
glass porter bottle 1 (Bartlett Dzct. Ainer. i860). 

1805 Naval Chron, XIV. 65 The following article was 
found in a junk-bottle. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. vii. vii. 
(1820) 490 Stopping to take a lusty dinner, and bracing to his 
side his junk- bottle, well charged with heart-inspiring Hol- 
lands. x88i E. H. Elwell in Collect. Maine Hist. Soc. IX. 
217 Sawyer drank the last drop of rum from his junk bottle. 

II Junker (yu*qkor). [G., from earlier junkher, 
-her rig, f. MHG. junc (G. jung) Young -f her re \ 
see Her sb., and cf. Younker.] 

A young German noble ; as a term of reproach, 
a narrow-minded, overbearing (younger) member 
of the aristocracy of Prussia, etc. ; spec, a member 
of the reactionary party of the aristocracy whose 
aim it is to maintain the exclusive social and poli- 
tical privileges of their class. Also attrib. j 

1554 A dm on. Cert. Trcwe Pastor Prophet Pref. Avb, 
And herewith let my Iunker papistes which now are in their 
ruff and tryumph. .take their aduertisement. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 499 Luther said, the papist Junkers 
were in this respect more Lutheran than the_ Lutherans 
themselves. 1865 Spectator Feb. 151 There is in Count 
OrlofFs speech a trace of ‘junker' feeling. 1891 Blaekvs. 
Mag. Oct. 462 Bismarck is by instinct a J unker. 

Hence Ju*nkerdom, the body or world of junkers; 
the condition or character of a junker ; Jxrnkerisli 
a., characteristic of the junker party ; Jxrnkerism, 
the policy or spirit of the junkers. 

1870 Daily Tel. 4 Oct., It maybe that some of the younger 
German officers are somewhat imperious . . I myself have 
had disagreeable experience of Junkerdom more than once. 
1890 New Review Apr. ago These were his [Bismarck's] 
days of Junkerdom. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 522 These views 
of Munster were branded by Stein to myself as paltry and 
Junkerish. x8 66 Daily Tel. xS Jan. 5/3 Many professors 
and journalists, presumably most opposed to J unkerism. 
Junkerite, variant of Junckerite. 
t Ju'ukery. Obs. Forms: 5 iunkerye, 6 
ioncrye, ionkry, iunkerie. [Of obscure origin : 


JUNKET. 


agrees in sense with Junket sb. 3 and 4, but appears 
much earlier.] a. A banquet or feast, b. A 
dainty dish or sweetmeat. 

1449 PastonLett. (1901) IV. 24 Pertrych and his felaw here 
gret visage and kepe gret junkeryes and dyneres. a 1500 
Medwall Nature (Brandi) 11. 210 There shall no gentyiman 
. .Be better serued. . For a banket or a ionkry, For a ayshe 
two or thre. 1509 Fisher Pun. Serm. Ctess Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 294 Eschewynge bankettes, leresoupers, ioncryes 
betwyxe meales. 1542 Udall Erasm. A poph. 1. § 81. 10 1 
Marcbepaines or wafers w £ other like iunkerie. 

Junket (d32Tijket), sb. Forms : a. 4-7 ionket, 
(5 -ett, 6 -et(t)e), 6 ionckette, 6-7 iuncket, (6 
-ete, 7 -ette), iunquefc, iunket, 7-9 juncket, 
junkett, 7- junket. 6 ioncafc, 6 iouncat, 
6-7 iuncat, -cate, 7 iunkat, -kate, 7-8 juncate. 
See also Juncade. [Of somewhat obscure history, 
in respect both of forms and senses, but app. a. 
ONF. *jonket, jonquet, or jonquette , rush-basket, f. 
jonc rush, Junk sb. 1 Norman patois has 1 jonquette 
espece de creme faite avec du lait bouilli, additionne 
de jaunes d’ceuf, de sucre et de caramel * (Moisy), 
and the related forms jonchde (=med X. juncata, 
It. giuncatd) and jonch ierej'onquiere {:—*juncdria) 


are common m senses 1 and 2 of our word (see 
Littre and Godef.). 

The /9-forros in sense 2 may be directly from med.L. 
juncata (cf. Juncade) ; but their late occurrence m sense 3 
is notable. The history of sense 2 is not quite clear ; 
and the relationship of 3 to 4 is complicated by the earlier 
JunkeryJ 

1 . A basket (orig. made of rushes) ; esp . a basket 
in which fish are caught or carried. Now dial. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. ii. 3 Whanne he my3te hide, hym no 
lengcr, he tok a ionket of resshen. .and putte the litil faunt 
with ynne. — fob 2nd Prol. (1850) II. 671 If forsothe a 
iunket with resshe I shudde make. 1483 Cath. Angl. 108/1 
A Ionkett for fysche. 1565-73 CoorER Thesaurus, Caudecar , 
little coffers of wickers : lunkets wherein yeeles are taken. 
2703 Thoresby Let. to Ray (E. D. S.), junket, a wicker 
long wisket to catch fish. 1829 in Hunter Hallamsk. Gloss. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 366 Junkets .. hand Junkets. 
1893 Nortkumbld. Gloss., funket, a basket for catching fish. 

2 . A cream-cheese or other preparation of cream 
(originally made in a rush-basket or served on a 
rush-mat : see Juncade) ; now, a dish consisting 
of curds sweetened and flavoured, served with a 
layer of scalded cream on the top. (Popularly 
associated with Devonshire, but answering to the 
‘ curds and cream * of other districts.) 

£-1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 93 Milke, crayme, and 
cruddes, and eke the Ioncate, Pey close a mannes stomak 
. . perfore ete hard cbese aftir. 25x3 Bk. Kcruynge W 
Babees Bk. 266 Be ware of cowe creine, & Iouncat, for 
these wyll make your souerayne seke but he ete horde 
chese. 1620 Venner Via Recta v. 91 There are also cer- 
taine lunkets vsually made of milke ; . as of the best of the 
milke coagulated, there is made a kinde of Iuncket, called 
in most places a Fresh-Cheese, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
in. xxxiii, No artificers are then [August] held in greater 
Request than the Afforders of refrigerating Inventions, 
Makers of Junkets [F. joncades]. 1825 Hone Every-day 
Bk. I. 561 Junket, made of raw milk and rennet.. sweetened 
with sugar, and a little cream added [at Penzance]. 
Polwhele Trad. 4- Recoil. II. 533 Cornwall produced 
nothing good but junket and the ‘JVeekly Entertainer . 
x88x Com/u Mag. Nov. 609 Junkets identical with those for 
which Devonshire is famous, but made of ewe’s instead 01 
cow’s milk. 

j* 3 . Any dainty sweetmeat, cake, or confection ; 
a sweet dish ; a delicacy; a kickshaw. Obs. 

' a. 1547-64 Bauldwin Mot. Philos. (Palfr.) 137 To behold 
the furnished table, .with variety of the most dainty lunkets, 
costly and delicate dishes. 1566 Adlincton Apulcius, 

Ass x. xiv, Bread pasties, tartes, custardes and other deli- 
cate ionckettes dipped in honie. 1629 Parkinson Paraa., 
Orchard xviii. 586 [Orange peel] Candied with bugar to 
serve with other dryed Junquets. 1604 Westmacott Script. 
Herb. 85 Fillberds .. being an excellent Junket instead 0 
Tobacco in their compotating humours. 1715 tr * ban- 
cirollus' Rerum Mem. I. iv. x. 184 Junkets or Sweetmeats, 
were pompously brought in with the Solemnity ofa 
0. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.'Acad. 1. 194 « a 5 rec ^ 
not with them that make profession of manlie mrtitui ae ' 
take such iuncates. 1608 TorsELL Serpents (1658) 8x5 
people .. do make of these Worms divers juncats, as w«ap 
Tarts, Marchpanes, Wafers, and Cheese-cakes. 1658 I<o\ - 
land Moufet's TheaU Ins. 914 Juncates or honey-meats, 
and wafers, they have divers names as the thing is mao . 
1764 Harmer Observ. in. iv. 134 A cake seems to ne usea 
for all juncates or dainty meats. _ . ' 

4 . A feast or banquet ; ' a merrymaking accom- 
panied with feasting ; also in mod. use (now on y 
U.S,), a pleasure expedition or outing at wnic 
eating and drinking are prominent ; a picnic-party. 

*530 Palsgr. 235 lonkette, banquet. 1540 MorYSINE j*' 
Introd. JVysd. C j b, Spendynge his patnmome ppo 
ionkettes [ii comessationes\ mynstreles,aud scoffers. 

Vines Lord's SuM . (1677) 30 With these junkets and 
they joyned the celebration of the Lords Supper. 7 
Steele Sped . No. 298 F 5 At a late Junket which b . 
invited to. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. X42 r 6 ane ta E 
him. .to catch the servants at a junket. 2814 Mad. JJxA 
Wanderer III. 73, I come . . to ask the favor of your 
pany . .to 3 little junket at our farm. *848 Thacker ay - 

Fair xxvtit. 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. iv. vui. 229 
his bridal junkets, Charles was told [etc.]. # . 

5 . Comb., as junket-basket (=* picnic-basket]. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 439 Well-stored 

baskets. . . 
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Hence Junketa*ceous, Jtrnketous ad/s . , given 
to junketing, nonce-wds. 

1760 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) II. 16 You are as junket- 
taceous as my lady Northumberland. 1830 Lady Granville 
Lett, ji 894) II. 66 She rather likes the thought, having a 
more junketous soul than me. 

Junket (dgtrnket), v. Also 7 -cat. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To hold a banquet' or feast; to’ make 
merry with good cheer ; also (chiefly U. 6 1 .) to join 
in a picnic ; to go on a pleasure excursion. ' 

1555 [see Junketing vbl. sb.]. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
II. xiv. 192 If a female child be borne there is small solem- 
nitie only, .some yong Wenches stand about the cradle, and 
lift it, vp with the child in it, and name it .. and after this 
they iunket together. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
350 A creature, .rather made to wonder at, than to juncket 
on. 1657 Reeve Gods Flea 26 A sad thing it is, that . . 
when some are fasting, others should be juncating. 1715 tr. 
Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. I. u. vi. 80 The Fire was in the 
middle of the Room, about which the Family did make 
Merry and Junket, a 1745 Swift Direct. Servants i. 
General , Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, save 
them to junket with your fellow-servants at night. 1821 
Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 205 The same party junket 
on Friday to Chiswick. 1874 Grevillc Mem. Geo. IV 
(1875) III. xxiv. i22' The Chancellor had intended to go 
junketting on the Rhine. 

2. traits. To entertain, feast, rare. 

1745 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 64 The good woman .. 
was in such a hurry to junket her neighbours. 

Ju'nketer. [f. prec. + -ER 1 .] One who jun- 
kets or feasts ; one who takes part in a junketing; 

1825 Scott Fean. Lett. 29 Nov. (1894) II. 3Sr, I have been 
asked to meet Lord Melville at several parties, which has 
made me more of a junketter than usual. 1868 Pall Mall G. 

5 Aug., Steamboat companies, which.. are sadly prone to 
carry excursionists and junketers about on Sundays. 1873 
Miss Braddon Sir. <$• Pilgr. m. xii. 353 The junketers 
dispersed more or less unwillingly to their several chambers. 

Jiruketing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4* -jng L] 
The action of the verb Junket; feasting, banquet- 
ing, merrymaking ; also (chiefly ff.S.), a going on 
a pleasure excursion, picnicking ; with a and pi. : 
A feast, banquet, picnic, etc. 

x«555 W. Watreman Fardle Facto ns 11. x. 235 Their 
Spiritualtie vsed lunckettyng [L. Potationibus ] oftener 
then the Laietie. 1577 Harrison England n. vi. (1877) 

1 151 In these iunkettings. 1667 South Serin. Ps. Ixxxvii. 

2 The apostle would have no revelling, or junketting upon 
the altar. 17J2 Steele Sped. No, 46 6 r 3 In my Absence 
our Maid has let in the spruce Servants in the Neighbour- 
hood to Junketings. X731 Genii. Mag . I. 103 Depredations 
by guttling and tippling, junketting, gossiping, gaming, etc. 
are to be all item'd to the government. 2876 Green Stray 
Stud. 47 To the priest, of course, Carnival is simply a fare- 
well to worldly junketings. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile 
xxi. 646 The fishing and fowling and feasting and junketting 
that we saw. 

b. allrib., as junketing dish, house, party, tiip. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal if. lxviii. 298 The seede . . is often 
vsed in comfits, or serued at the table with other iunketting 
dishes. x6zo Venner Via Recta vii. 148 The same being 
put into iunketting dishes . . giueth vnto them a delectable 
..taste. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 158 Snug junket- 
ting.parties at which I have been present. 1803 Q. [Couch] 
Delect. Duchy 67 The morals of the junketing houses 
underwent change. 

t Jtrnketry. Obs. rare-* 1 . In 6 iunquetry. 
[f. Junket sb. + -by, perh. a refashioning of Jun- 
xery.] A confection ; a sweetmeat ; = Junket 3. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Slujfe 23 Galingale, which Chaucer 
preheminentest encomionueth aboue all iunquetries or con- 
fectionaries whatsoeuer. 

Ju’nkman 1 . [f- Junk jA 3] A man belong- 
ing to the crew of a junk. 

1862 J. Henderson in Mem. iii. (1867) io 3 (Shanghai) A 
large number of junkmen come from all parts of the country. 
1880 Miss Bird- Japan I. 382 The many ghosts in which 
junkmen believe. 

Ju'nkmaxL 2 . U.S. [f. JunkjA^] A dealer 
in junk or marine stores. 

1895 Outlook (N. Y.)24 Aug. 304/2 What the Sbenff could 
get for the goods sold in a lump for cash., with possibly only 
a j unkman for a bidder. 

JiUlO (d^/rna). [L. Juno (acc. Junoneni), in 
Latin mythology the wife of Jupiter; the goddess 
of marriage and child-birth.] 

1. A woman resembling the goddess Juno in 
qualities ascribed to her; a woman of stately 
beauty ; a jealous wife, etc. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. n. J fagni/tccnce 858 
Here, many a Iuno, many a Pallas here .. Gitch^ many i 
a gallant Lord, ifiar Burton Anal. Mel. lit. in. 11. 1* ' 
(1676) 371 It is an ordinary thing for women in such cases 
to scratch the faces . . of such as they suspect : as Henry 
the seconds importune Juno did by Kosarqjbnd at Wood- 
stock. 1641 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 41 No envious Juno sate 
cro&vleg’d over the nativity of any mans intellectual off- 
spring. *7*8 Pope Dune. 11. 163 His be yon Juno of ma- 
jestic size. 1859 Reade Love me little II. u 40 These 

Ju nones, severe in youthful beauty. 

2. Astron . Name of the third of the asteroids. 

1834 Penny. Cy cl. II. S37A, 1S04. Harding discovers the 

planet Juno. 1868 LockyER Guillcmins Heavens (ed. 3) 
=14 The third planet discovered, Juno, which was supposed 
to be a third fragment of the hypothetical planet. 

3. In plant-names : Juno’s Kose, the white Lily 
(. Li Hum candiduni ) ; Juno’s tears, Vervain. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal u. ccxxxv. §2. 5S1 Veruain is called 
-.in English lunos tcares. 170 6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Juno's Rose, the Lilly. 


4. Comb., as Jtmo-libe adj. and adv. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. it. 53 Come, let’s go . . and lament as 
I do, In Anger, Iuno-like. 1896 Mrs. Ckoker Village Talcs 
loi Durali was tall, erect, and Juno-like. 

Hence Junoesque (d^nn^e'sk) a., resembling 
Juno in stately beauty. 

i8S3 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. iii, A tall voluptuous-looking 
woman of what is called a Junoesque type. 1894 Q. Rev. 
Jan. 143 Her beauty was of that Junoesque type which . . 
requires time . . to expand to its full flower. 

Junonian (dg/meumian), a. [f. L. Jundni-us 
4- -an.] Of or pertaining to Juno. 
x 794 T. Taylor Pausanias v. xvi. (1824) II. 43 Sixteen 
| women .. every fifth year weave a veil for Juno, and estab- 
lish Junonian games. 1813 A. Bruce Life Alex. Morris 
iii. 70 Her Junonian or rather Sinonian arts. 

Also f Junomical a. Obs . 

1582 Stanyhurst JEneis 1. (Arb.) 39 Yeet do I stil feare 
me theesefayre Junonical harbours. In straw thearlurcketb 
soom pad. 

Junour, Junquet, obs. ff. Joiner, Junket. 
Junr., abbreviation of Junior. 
t J unt L Obs. [app. ad. It. giunta, gionta 1 a 
coosening, cheating, or conycatching tricke * (Florio, 
1598), whence giuntarc to trick.] A trick, cheat. 

1608 Middleton Trick to catch the old one v. ii, H. 
Daintily abus’d, you’ve put a junt upon mel L. Ha, ha, 
ha ! H. A common Strumpet. 

J unt 2 (dgvnt). Sc. [Of obsenre origin : cf. 
Junk sb . 2 1 d, and Sc. dunt a piece or lump.] a. 
A lump or large piece, esp. of meat or bread ; a 
chunk ; also, a large quantity of a liquid, b. transf. 
A squat, chunky person. 

a. 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. it. xx, Twa good junts 
of beef, Wj* hind and fore spool of a sheep. 1797 A. Douglas 
N ew Years Wish Poems (1806) 67 A junt o’ beef, baith fat an’ 
fresh .. in your pat. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. EncycL, 
Junt, a large quantity of liquid of any kind . . Gowdie, the 
cow, gives a junt of milk. 

b. 1787 W. Taylor Sc. Poems 26 Brave Jess, the fodgel 
junt, Did ha[u]d Dad's hands. 

Junta (dgn’nta). Also 8 juncta. [a. Sp. (and 
Yg.) junta = It. giunta L. juncta, fem. pass. part, 
of j linger e to Join, in Romanic used as a sb. The 
equivalent F. form is joint e Joint; mod.F . junte 
junta, is from Sp.] 

L With reference to Spain or Italy : A delibera- 
tive or administrative council or committee. 

In mod. hist, the term is best known as the name of the 
local councils established in different districts of Spain to 
conduct the war against Napoleon in the summer of x8c8 ; 
the Central Junta was formed in Sept, of the same year. 

1623 J. Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. \. III. 162 At length 
the Junta of Divines [at Madrid] coming to agreement the 
marriage was declared, c 1645 Howell Lett. in. x. (1650) 
52 A particular Junta of some of the Counsel! of State 
and War, might be appointed to determin the business. 
1754 A. Drummond Trav. 11. 61 The senate [at Venice] 
consists of a hundred and twenty nobles, one half of whom 
are ordinary, and the other distinguished by the appellation 
of the junta. 1809 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 6/1 Details of 
the weakness and tardiness of the Spanish Junta. 1887 
Dowden Life Shelley II. vifi. 342 Here the troops were on 
the side of the viceroy and his junta. 

2. In general sense : — Junto t. 

17x4 Swift Pres. St. AJf. Wks. 1755 II. I. 214 Ready for 
any acts of violence, that a Junta composed of the greatest 
enemies to the constitution shall think fit to enjoin them. 
a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 85 Some of the English 
Juncta moved that pains should be taken to unite the two 
parties. 1 867 Goldw. Smith Three Eng. Statesmen (1882) 

77 A junta of fanatics, who wanted to sweep away law, 
learning, and civil society. 

Junte, Juntee, obs. ff. Joint sb.. Jaunty. 
Junto (d^xrnto). Also 7-8 juncto. [Erroneous 
form of Junta, by assimilation to Sp. sbs. in 0 (cf. 
-ado 2). The form juncto (after L. ju net urn) was 
very common down to 1700.] 

1. A body of men who have joined or combined 
for a common purpose, especially of a political 
character ; a self-elected committee or council ; a 
clique, faction, or cabal ; a club or coterie, 
a. In politics or matters of public interest. _ 

In English History the term has been chiefly applied to 
the Cabinet Council of Charles I, to the Independent and 
Presbyterian factions of the same period, to the Rump Par- 
liament under Cromwell, and to the combination of promi- 
nent Whigs in the reigns of William III and Anne. 

1641 Ld. Brooke Eng. Episc. (1642) 35 Are these men fit 
.. to direct and advise.. in the Privie Juncto’s; to sit at 
the Helme, to dictate Lawes. 1645 Wither Vox Pacif. 
ju. 102 This new Junto , doth so strong become By their 
conferring Offices and Places. 1657 Hawke Killing is M. 

5 How unworthily, .doth this Impostor brand that pacifique 
and prudent Parliament, .with the strange name of a Junto. 
1680 Love in Refect. * Curse-yc-Meroz ’ 22 The Juncto [the 
Rump] at Westminster have .. received more Money in one 
year than all the Kings of England. 1708 Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. X. 289 You should form a small junto, and meet 
for that and other publick ends, a 1734 North Exam. 11. 
v. § 32 (1740) 333 These subdivided Offices or Branches of 
Power, may be committed to single Persons or Junctos as 
Laws have provided. 1783 Cowper Lett. 27 Dec., Wks. 
(1876) 15 1 The patriotic junto whose efforts have staved off 
the expected dissolution. x833 Bryce Amer. Commas. I. 
XXV. 374 There was believed to be often a secret Junto which 
really controlled the ministry. 

t b. In ecclesiastical affairs. Obs. 

1641 H. P. Quest. Div. Right Episc. xo_ If London., 
should arbitrate by a Junto of all her Divines. 1677 W. 
Hughes Man of Sin it. v. 87 The Trent Juncto hath voted 
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for them. j*g> <t 1716 South Sentt, (1744) VII. iv. 70 One 
diocesan bishop, will better defend.ihis enclosed garden of 
the church, than a juncto of five hundred shrubs, than all 
the quicksets of Geneva, 
c. In general sense. 

1659 T. Pecke P antassi Pucrp. 171 And did the Juncto 
of the Gods agree, To make you* Sol? 1673 [R. Leigh] 
Transp. Rch. 36 None were so loud, as a Junto of Wits. 
} 7 J 2 Addison Guard. No. *40 y 4 As.. lately settled in a 
junto of the sex. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 47 At the 
corners are assembled juntos of village idlers and wise men. 

f2 . =* Junta i. Obs. 

1701 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1B57) V. 6 From Madrid, that 
the people seem dissatisfyed u itb their juncto. X747 Gentl. 
Mag . 119 Uhe deputation of the noble&j, which lacy call 
the junto of the holy office. 

3. Comb., as junto-lord, one of the Whig com- 
bination in Anne’s reign; junto-man, a member 
of a junto. 

1647 SrRiGGE Anglia Rediv. iv. vii. (1854) 263 Lords, 
knights, and parliament men (otherwise juncto men). 1648 
C. Walker Hist. Independ. 1. 21 The Junto-men .. the 
State-Mountebanks. 1713 Swift Hist. Last Sets. Wks. 
1758 IX 28 The Juncto Lords as they were then called. 
Hence Junto ’cracy iionce-~vd, [see -ckacy], 
government by a junto. 

1774 Burgh PoL Disquis. in Examiner (1831) T40/2 The 
British government^ really a juntocracy, .. or government 
by a minister and his crew. 

Junyper(e, -pyr, obs. forms of Juniper. 

+ Jup. Obs. rare . Also juppe. [a. F .juppe, 
obs. var. of jupe : see Jupe and Jump sb. 2 ] A 
woman’s jacket or bodice. Cf. Jure 2. 

1603 Q. Eliz. Wardr. in Leisure Ho. (1884^ 673/3, 43 saufe- 
gardes and juppes. 1670 Flecknoe Epigr., Damoiscllcs a 
la mode 74 This Play of ours, just like some Vest or Jup, 
Worn twice or thrice, was- carefully laid up. X671 E. Pan- 
ton Spec. Juventut. v. v. 265 We liad the confidence to take 
off her Juppe, which we have brought. 

Jupard, -y(e, jupart, -ye, obs. ff. Jeopard, 
Jeopardy. 

Jupe (fl^wp, Fr. 3«p). Now only Sc. and north, 
dial. (exc. as Fr.). Forms ; 3 iuype, 4 ioupo, 5 
iowpe, 7 juipe, joope, 9 joup, juip, jupo. [a. 

F .jupe, in OF. also jube,gipc (see Gipe) = Prov. 
jupa, Sp. and Pg. (with Arabic article) aljuba ; 
also OF. juppe (see Jup ),jubbe (see Jub), gippe=* 
\Lgiuppa , gittbba, a. i\vxh. jubbah, jibbah Jubbah. 
Derivative forms arc Gipel, Gifos , Gippo, and 
JuroN. For the treatment of the vowel in ME., 
cf. the forms of duke,jlule, and juice.'] 
f I. A loose jacket, kirtle, or tunic worn by men. 
Obs. (In later nse chiefly Sc.) 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 455/215 pe bisebop code into fe 
vestiarie : is cope he gan of strepe, be nadde under is vesti- 
menz to habbe on bote is Iuype. c 1300 Havelok 3767 Also 
he seten, and sholdc soupe, So comes a ladde in a loupe. 
C1440 Proutp. Patv. 265/2 Iowpe, garment. 1633 Brcre* 
ton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 188 Speech in Scotland .. for a 
man’s coat, a juipe or joope. X802 J. Siouald Citron. Sc. 
Poetry Gloss., Jupe , a wide or great coat. 1823 Carlylc 
Let. in Fronde Li/e (1883) I. xii. 203, I put on my gray 
duffle sitting jupe. 1S37 — Fr. Rev. 1. lu ii, Frightful men 
..clad in jupes of coarse woollen, with, .girdles of leather. 

2. Sc. A woman’s jacket, kirtle, or bodice. Also 
pi. a kind of bodice or stays. 

a x8io in Cromek Rem. Nithsdale Song 64, I pat on 
my jupes sae green, An’ kilted my coaties rarely. 1822 
Galt Steam-Boat xviL 356 The branch of a bramble bush 
caught her by the jupe. 1858 Ramsay Rendu. Ser. 1. (1S60) 

261 A bedgown, or loose female upper garment, is still in 
many parts of Scotland termed a jupe. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX 138 The married 
women usually wear a jupe, in shape, behind, recalling the 
old swallow-tailed coat of Europe. 

H 3. [mod. borrowing from Fr.] A woman’s skirt. 
1825 R. P. Ward Tremaine III. iii. 18 This little French 
girl., was dressed so piquantely in a jacket and short jupe. 
1851 Harper's Mag. II. 288/1 The Morning Costume is a 
jupe of blue silk. 1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. 
iii. 57 Votaries prostrating themsetves before a dark dwarf 
‘ Lady ’ with jewelled head and spangled jupe. x836 Pall 
MallG. 10 July 10/2 The Princess of Wales wore a corsage 
of white and silver brocade over a jupe of poult de sole. 

Juperd, -dy, juperfc, -tie, obs. ff, Jeopard, 
Jeopardy. 

Jupiter (d^H-pitoi). Also 3-4 lubiter, 4 
Iu pp iter, 6 Inpyter. [a. L. Jupiter, Juppitcr , /. 
Jov-is Jove + paler father.] 

L The supreme deity of the ancient Romans, 
corresponding to the Greek Zeus; the ruler of 
gods and men, and the god of the heavens, who^c 
weapon was the thunderbolt. Also in exclama- 
tions (cf. Jove), but chiefly in literajy use. 

ci 205 Lay. 15905 We habbcS godes godc . . pc fee r 5c heah 
Iupitcr (c 1275 hattc lubiter] of alle hinge he is w bar. 134*- 
70 Alex. 4* Dind. 656 Mincrua ..was cngendrctl wif> gm cf 
mbitcnis hede. ci 374 Chaucer Trojlus it. 187(232; By be 
goddosc Myneruc And Iuppitcr bat rnaketh be jxsnoer 
ryn?e..ye be the womrnan . . 1 hat I best loue. 1600 Shaks. 

A. V. L. it. iv. x O Iupilcr, how weary arc my spirits? i6»x 
— Cymb. IL iv. 121, 122 By Iupitcr, l had it frezn her Arm-. 
Post. Hearke you, he sweares ; by Iupitcr he sw cares. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 499 [Adam] Smil’d with superior Love, as 
Jupiter On Juno smiles. 1781 Cowter Ccnzerut 8:2 Gods 
and goddesses discarded iong_. . Are bringing into vegue 
their hcaihen train. And Jupiter bids fair to rule osain. 

1819 Shelley Cyclops 564 By Jupiter l you said that I am 
fair. 

transf. 1576 Fleming Fanof L Efist. 233 Fcr, I [a payn- 
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JUPI-TjEB/S beard. 

cianl beelng Iupiter their helping Father, give life when I list 
2650 B. DiscoUitntni u(/t 26 They shall prove such Jupiters 
as to fall a thundring and lightning.. over our heads. 

2. Astron . The largest of the planets in the solar 
system, revolving in an orbit lying between those 
of Mars and Saturn. 

c 1290 St. Michael 42a in Y. Eng. Leg. I. 31 1 Saturnus is 
al a-boue, and Iupiter seth l>e next. 2398 Tkevisa Barth. 
DeP. R. vm.xii. (1495) 319 lubber is a goodly planete hole 
and moyste. 2549 Compl. Scott, vi. 53 Nyxt saturne standis 
the spere & hauyn of Iupiter. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., Jupiter appears almost as large. as Venus, but is not 
altogether so bright 2854 Brewster More Worlds ii. 25 
Jupiter, a world of huge magnitude, 1320 times greater in 
bulk than our Earth. , 

fb. Alch. A name for the metal tin. Obs. ^ 
c 2386 Chaucer Can. Yearn. Prol. <5* T. 275 Sol gold is ,. 
Saturnus leed and Iuppiter [t'.r, Iupiter, lubber] is tyn. 
1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 8 If it falle vpon a plate of venus 
or Iubiter into jus watir, it tumej> hem into lijknes of peerl. 
1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 577/1 Drink with Filings 
of Jupiter, or Tin. 2758 Reid tr. Macquer's Client. I. 49 
The Alchymists. .bestowed on the seven Metals, .the names 
of the seven Planets of the Ancients.. .Thus Gold was called 
Sol t Silver Luna, Copper Venus , Tin Jupiter, Lead Saturn, 
Iron Mars, and Quick-silver Mercury. 

f e. //<?>*.- Name for the tincture Azure in blazon- 
ing by the names of heavenly bodies. Obs. 

2572 Bossewell Armorie 11. .58b, The fielde is parted 
per fesse, Iupiter and Saturne, a goate saliant, of the moone. 
2725 Coats Diet. Her., Jupiter, lias been by such Heralds 
as have thought lit to blazon the Arms of Princes by Planets 
instead of Metals and Colours, apply’d to stand in the Place 
of Azure. 1766 Porky Heraldry iit. (1787) 21 Azure . . Its 
Precious Stone is Sapphire, and the Planet Jupiter. 

3. In names of plants, as f Jupiter's distaff, (a) 
a kind of yellow-dowered sage, perh. Salvia g/uti- 
nos a or Phlomis fmticosa ; (b) ? — Jupiters staff \ 
Jupiter’s eye , Houseleek , Sempcrvivtttn tectorum ; 

+ Jupiter’s flower, a rendering of Gr. Atos ar$os 
or L.. Jovis Jlos , formerly identified with columbine ; 
Jupiter’s nut, rendering of L. jiigtans (= Jovis 
glans), walnut ; Jupiter’s staff, name for Mullein, 
Verbascum Thapstts , from its tall upright stem. 
See also Jupiter’s beard. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal ir. ccKv. § 3. 627 Coins Tonis. 
lupiters *distaffe 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden xxiii. 48 
Yellow Clary, or J uppers Dista fie is hot^ and drying. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4^ Jupiters Distaff e , a kind of Clary with a 
Yellow flower ; it is otherwise called Mullein. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. cxxxv. § 2. 422 Housleeke, and Sengreeue .. of 
some [called} lupiters *eie. 2861 [see Jupiter's beard]. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 92 The summer floures, to wit. 
Lychnis, lupiters *flo\ver or Columbine, and a second kind 
of Lilly. i856 Treas. Bot. 640/2 In the golden age .. the 
gods lived upon Walnut-,, and hence the name Juglans , 
Jovis gltvis, or Jupiter's *nuts. 1664 R. Turner Botano- 
login 2x6 Jupiters * Staff. 

Jupiter's beard, [tr. L. Barba Jovis!] A 
name for various plants. 

t a. Chrysocoma Linosyris (L. vulgaris), a South Eu- 
ropean plant with yellow composite flowers. . Obs. b. 

Anthyllis Barba- Jovis, the Silverbush, a South European 
evergreen leguminous shrub, having leaves covered with 
silvery down; also applied to A. vulueraria, and the allied 
American genus A ttujrpfui, C. The common houseleek, 
Scmpernivum tectorum — Jubarb. d- Hydnum Barba - 
Jovis, a hymenomycetous fungus with a white fibrous 
margin. . 

2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 47 Ivpiters Beard, called of the 
Greekes Chrysokotne , as you would say Goldilocks. It is 
hairie like Lsope. Ibid. 56 PenroyaU, of some Chrusitis, of 
others lupiters beard. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 316 
Jupiter’s Beard, Anthyllis. Ibid., Jupiter's Beard, Ameri- 
can, Amorpha. 2794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 353 
That which is generally called Jupiter’s Beard or Silver- 
bush, from the splendid whiteness of the leaves which is 
owing to a fine nap or down that covers them. 1B61 Mrs. 
Lank ester Wild FI. 57 House-leek . . is frequently called 
Jupiter’s Eye, Bullock’s Eye, or Jupiter's Beard. 1879 
Prior Plant- n. 227 Jupiter s beard, .. the house-leek, so 
called from its massive inflorescence, like the sculptured 
beard of Jupiter. 

JupOtt {d&tyjfn, d^irpp’n, F. 3/Ypon). Forms ; 
5 iopon, -en, -oun, iupone, 6 iuppin, Sc. iow- 
poun, (7 juppon), 9 jupon. See also Gipox. 
[a. F. jtipon, OF. also juppon , gip(p)on ( — Sp. 
jubon, Pg. jubdo , gibdo, It. giubbone, giuppont), 
deriv. of jupe, etc. Jupe.J . 

1. A close-fitting tunic or doublet ; esp. one worn 
by knights under the hauberk, sometimes of thick 
stuff and padded ; later, a sleeveless surcoat worn 
outside the armour, of rich materials and emblaz- 
oned with arms. Obs. exc. Hist. 

■ C2400 Chaucer Kut.’s T. 1262 (Camb. MS.) -In a brest 
plate & in a ly^t Iopoun {other MSS. gypon, Iepon, gippon], 
c 2440 Morte Artiu 905 Aboven a lesseraunt of ientylle 
maylez, A iupone of lerodyne iaggede in schredez. CI450 
Alexander 2450 Sum in Iopons, sum in Ie-seranris. /bid. 
4722 jit wont men in J?a woddis . . in Iopons of hidis._ 1480 
Caxton Descr. Brit. 39 Without iopen [Rolls ed. gipoun] 
tabard clok or bell. [2700 Drydes Palanwn Arc. 2204 
Some wore a breastplate, and a light juppon.] 2826 W. 
Elliott Huh 13 A jupon shone Over his armour. • 286a 
Bqutell Her. Hist. Pop. xv. (ed. 3) 183 The shield and 
jupon of the effigy in Bristol Cathledral]. 

•f 2. A short kiltie worn by women. Cf. Jup, 
JtlPE 2. Obs. 

2^42 fnv. R. Wardr. (28x5) 84 Item ane jowpoun of blak 
•velvott lynit with gray, 2595 R- Whyte Let. to Sir R. 
Sydney 13 Dec in Collins State Lett. (2746) I- 37^ It* her J} c d 
Clumber, [Sir John Puckering] presented her with a line 
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Gown and a Juppiri, which things were pleasing to her 
Highnes; ' . 

jf 3. A woman's skirt or petticoat. (Only as Fr.) 
1852 Harpers Mag. II. 576 (Stanf.) Jupon of plain, white 
cambric muslin. 

Juppe, variant of Jur, Obs . 

Juppertie, jupurdy, obs. ff. Jeopardy. 
t Jur, v. Obs. Also 7 . jurra. [Echoic: cf. 
Jab v . and Churr v.] intr. To butt with (or as 
with) the homs or head. Said of a ram, a batter- 
ing-ram, etc. Hence Ju/rring vbl. sb. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxvit. xxxii. 963 By that rime, .the 
[battering] ramme was jurring also at the other part, 2602 
— Pliny ix. xxxi. (1634) I. 253 Crabs ; . will fight one with 
another, and then ye shall see them jur and buit with their 
horns like rams. *658 G. C. in H. More Div.Dial. Pref. \ 
(1713) 12 The Arietations or Jurrings of the Spirits in the 
Ventricles of the Brain. 1828 Craven Dial., Jur, to hit, to 
strike, to push with the head. 

t Jur, sb. Obs. rare . In 7 jurro. [f. prec.] 
A butt or push made by a ram or battering-ram. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxvi. xxiii. 932 When as the walls 
should be shaken with the ramtues, they caught not hold of 
them . . and by plucking them aside, avoided their jurres. 
1609 — Avon. Marcell, xxiii. iy. 222 To breake whatsoever 
standeth against it, with mightie strokes and maine jurres. 

' Jura bedsjjormations , etc. (Gee !. ) : see J urassic. 
Jura-trias — Triassic. 

Jural (d.^ua-ral), a. [f. L. //?/'-, stem of jus law, 
right + -AL.] 

1. Of or relating to law or its administration ; 
legal ; juristic. 

2635 Heywood Lond. Sinus Saint is Wks. 2874 IV. 289 
IunO . . to your Iurall seat Brings State and Power. 1676 
R. Dixon Nat. Two Test. To Rdr., I prefer the Jura! sense 
. .and make use of Jural Terms borrowed from Laws Ec- 
clesiastical and Civil. 2783 E. Stiles United States 
elevated 24 The jural systems of Europe where reigns a 
mixture of Roman, Gothic.. and other local or municipal 
law. 1861 Maine Anc. Law i. 2 Many jural phenomena 
lie behind these codes. 1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 134 The 
question is as to facts, which ought to be stated according' 
to their natural rather than their jural meaning, 

2. Aforal Philos. Of or pertaining to rights and 
obligations. 

28.. Whewell (Webster, 2864I By the adjective junil we 
shall denote that which has reference to the doctrine of 
rights and obligations. _ 284s — Elem .. Mor. 11. xviii, That 
balanced jural condition of Society', in which Rights are 
necessary. 2863 J. Grotf. Treat . Moral ideas vh. (2876) 
96 viarg., Distinction between jural and non-jural views of 
morality. 

Hence Jn rally adv., with reference to law, or 
to rights and obligations. 

2874 H. Sidgwick Met/t. Ethics in. vi 274 Sometimes 
there occurs a clear rupture of order in a society, .and then 
a new order, springing out of and jurally rooted in disorder. 
Jurament (d^uwrament). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. 
L. (post-cl.) jurdment~um, f. jhrart to swear: 
see -MENT.] An oath. To do juraments (Univ. 
slang) : see quot. 1877 . 

*575 Galway Arch, in 30 ih Rep. Hist. MSS. Covwt. 
App. v. 441 The parties have plighted their juramentes and 
put herunto their signes and seales. 2594 Zepheria xxxi, 
Ioue. .smiles at Iouers iurament. 1708 Heahne Collect. 10 
July lO. H. S.) -II. 218 Mr. Covert of Hart Hall, .having 
been deny’d three times [for his Degree of B.A.] the reasons 
were given into the Vice-Chanc. — x. That he had not 
done Juraments. 1877 Chr. Wordsworth Scholx Academ. 
217 When a student was once senior Soph, he merely’ went 
into the Schools every term, and proposed one Syllogism 
jnramenti gratia, and was said to be ‘doing juraments*. 

f Jurame'ntal, a. Obs. rare. [L prec. + 
-Ah. • Cf. med.L. jurdmentalis one who takes an 
oath.] Of or pertaining to .an oath. Hence 
f Jurame’ntaJly adv., with an oath. 

2631 Howell Venice Proeme 2 Ecclesiastics . . in regard 
they' have a dependance and juramentall obligation, in 
divers things, to another Prince, vizi the Pope, as 693 
Urquhart Rabelais 2x1. xix. 156 A Promise juramentally’ 
confirmed. ' - 

Jur ant (d^uwrant), a. and sb. [ad. L. j fir /int- 
ern, pr. pple. of jurdre to swear.] 

A. . adj. Taking an oath; swearing. In Sc. Hist. 
opposed to nonjurant , fton-juring (q.v.). 

27x5 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 23 Some judicious Non- 
jurors, who are firmly of opinion that the spring of this is 
fronysome Jurant brethren. 2720 Ibid. 535 He had charged 
all his Jurant brethren as perjured, and yet came in after- 
wards and took the oath. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rez’. 1 1 . vii, 
Such universally prevalent, universally jurant, feeling of 
i Hope. 

B. sb. One who takes an oath. In Sc. Hist, op- 
posed to nonjurant , non juror (q.v.). 

*S S 5 T. Washington tr. Nic ho lay's Foy. iv.xii. 225 When- 
soever they wulde sweare ainitie and confederation. .be- 
tweene both the Iurants. 2770 Bp. Forbes Jmls. (1886) 295 
The fruit of my labours at Inverness xnay, perhaps, fall into 
the hands of a Jurant. 2849 Life Rev. James Fisher iit. 53 
A religious clause declaring the jurant’s profession and 
allowance, .of the true religion as presently professed. 

Jurassic (d.^r/rce-sik), a. Geol. . [ad. Y.Juras - 
si<]ue, {. Jura (see def.) after Liassic, Triassic.'] 
Of or pertaining to the Jura mountains: applied 
to geological formations belonging to the period 
between the Triassic, and the • Cretaceous, char- 
acterized by the prevalence of oolitic limestone, 
of which the Jura mountains between France and 
Switzerland are chiefly formed. 


2833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 111 . 372 Sedimentary formations 
..as modern as the jurassic or oolite formations. 2865 
Lubbock Prch. Times 290 The Aube runs through creta- 
ceous and Jurassic strata. 2873 Dawson Earth % Man 
viii. 189 The Trias is succeeded by a great and complex 
system of formations, usually known as the Jurassic. 
Jurat 1 (d^fio'riet, F. 37/ra). Also 6 iurate, 
-ntt(e, 7-8 jurata. [ad, med.L. jurat -us, lit. 
‘sworn man sb, use of thq pa. pple. of jurdre to 
swear.' In' sense 4 a. the equivalent of F. jurat 
(orig. a Prov. form = Y. jur/).] 

1. One who has taken an oath; a person. who 
performs some duty on oath ; spec, one Sworn to 
give information about the crimes committed in 
his neighbourhood, and in other ways to assist the 
administration of justice ; a juror. Obs. exc. Hist. 

■ 1531 Elyot Goii. in. vii, In judicial! causes.. witnesses and 
iu rates which shall procede in the trial!, doo make no lasse 
othe. a 2548 Hall Citron., Hen. VII 7 They* were thought 
to have been confederates and Iurates of this newe con- 
spiracy. 2564 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I, xli. 420 To 
every’ parish belongeth . . Four or eight jurats for offences 
given and taken. 1660 R. Coke Power 4- Sulj. 204 Aldred 
the Archbishop .. and Hugh the Bishop of London., 
wrote that which the jurats had delivered. 2862 Pearson 
Early 4- Mid. Ages Eng. 415 The first step the justices in 
eyre took., was to impanel four jurats from every township, 
and twelve from every hundred. 

2. A municipal officer (esp. of the Cinque Ports) 
holding a position similar to that of.an alderman. 

2464 Rolls Parlt. V. 515/2 Provost and Baillif, J urates' 
men and Burgeis men and their Successours. 2485 Ibid. 
338/1 Bailiff and Jurates..of all and every the said vportes. 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher . xii. xvi. (rS86) 209 M. L 
Siuppenie, late Jurat of the same towne [New Romney]. 
2660 Pefys Diaty 7 May, Here were also all the Turates of 
the towne of Dover. 2702 in Gent l . Mag. (18x8) LXXXV1II. 
11. 402 Went to Church (at Gravesend 1 to which he had 
seen the Mayor go in procession, .attended by’ his brethren , 
the Jurats, twelve in number.- 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
HI. vi. 79 A writ of error lies from the mayor and jurats’ 
of each port to the lord warden of -the cinque parts, in 
his court of Shepway.. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer {ed. 2) s. v. Rye, 
The corporation . . consists of a may'or, 12 jurats, and the 
freemen. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 561 If these 
twenty-five jurats are' the predecessors of the twenty-five 
aldermen of the wards. . ’ 

3. In the Channel Islands, one of a body of magis- 
trates, chosen for life, who in conjunction with the 
Bailiff form the Royal Court for administration 
of justice ; they are ex officio members of the States. 

Their number is twelve for each of the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey, and six for Alderney. 

1*339 Rolls Parlt. II. 109/2 William Payn, un des Jurez 
de l isle de Gereseye.) 1537 T. Cumptun in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 11. III. 92 [An] Inventory .. made in the presence of 
the Deane and of too Jurat tes of this Isle. 1694 b alle 
Jersey Pref. B iij b, A Gentleman of Iersey..one ot 
the'Iurats of the Royal Court of that Island. 276s Black- 
stone Comm. I. Introd. § 4. 206 All causes are originally 
determined by their own officers, the bailiffs and jurats of 
the islands. 2873 J. Lewes Census 287 n 204 Twelvejurats 
chosen by the members of the ‘ States*. . . 

4. With reference to France, etc. : a. A municipal 
magistrate in certain towns, as Bordeaux, to- A 
member of a company or corporation, sworn to see 
that nothing is done against its statutes. 

1432 Rolls Parlt . IV. 406/1 The Mair and Juratz of 
Toune of Burdeux. 15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixtu. 85 
They of Tourney . .made newe prouost, and iurates, acord- 
ymge to their auncyent vsages. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
in. ix. 420 Upon -the Banks of the River Garonne; where 
the Jurats of Bordeaux came to receive him. 2724 bj f * 
Rates 123- The Jurats of the Merchants, wholesale Mer- 
cers, and Haberdashers of the City of Paris. 1804 Med. 
Jmt. XII. 542, I informed-the jurats, that .. my colleague 
or myself would return to the isle [Malta]. 

Jurat 2 (d^rwrwt). Law. [ad. L .jitrdtum that 
which is sworn, neut. pa. pple. of jurdre to swear.] 

A memorandum as to when, where, and before 
whom an affidavit is sworn. 

' 1796 Reg. Gem, Mich. 37 Geo. HI in Tenn Reports (1802) 
VII. 82 No affidavit shall be. .made use of. .in the jurat 01 
which there shall be any’ interlineation or erasuie. J..33 
Penny Cycl. I. 164/2. 1896 Daily News 4 Aug. 2/6 ine 

proof of the trustees . . was not admitted, the jurat being 
informal. ■ « 

t Ju*rat pa. pple. Obs. rare- 1 . (ad.L .jiiroP 
us sworn : see Jurat L] Sworn, bound by oath. 

x 433 Water/. Arch, in 10 lit Rep. 'Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 295 Ony man jurate in an enqueste. 

Juration 1 (d^uri 71 - pn). rare. [ad. late L. 
jiirdtion-em , n. of action from jurdre to swear.J 
The action of swearing ; an oath. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Juration, an Oath. i 8<4 .c 1 RS ’ 
Austin in J. Ross 3 General. Euglishw. (2888) 1L \ u *3 
•Two oaths', dr to speak more accurately (for there is n 
juration in the case), two ‘d— ns*. 

- Juration 2, apbetic form of Adjuration - . 

a 42$ St.. Christina xxii. in Anglia VIII, i97/4 0 ,P~P 
Cristyn was preyed and adiurid of the wife . -Yv nos i 
cyone Cristyn took at grefe. - ■ # _ , 

JU’rative, a. rare., .[ad., late L. juratiVUS, 
f. ppl. stem of jurdre to swear.] « JuratOBV. 

In mod. Diets. 

Jurator (djurj'-l ai). rare. [a. L. jftraMi, 
agent-n. from jurdre to swear ; in med. (Anglo) 
a juror, a juryman.! =JuitATi I. 

• • • - — n,c Four anil twenty 
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Oaths set down every particular mans ground in certain .. 
and accordingly were the parties severally taxed. 187a 
O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v. Compurgator. A jurator 
who . . swore to his innocence. 


Juratorial (d^u^ratSoTial), a. [f. as next 
+ -AL.] Of or belonging to a jury. 

^ 1865 Tall Mall G. 4 Oct. 2 The most flagrant instances of 
juratorial perversity. 

Juratory (d^uavatari), a. [ad. late L .jura- 
tori- us confirmed by oath : see Jurat l and -oitv.J 
Of or pertaining to an oath or oaths ; expressed 
or contained in an oath. 

1553 ln Picton L'pool Mimic. Rec. (1883) 1 . 32Thos. More. . 
tooke the oathe of a Burgesse to doe all ihynges according 
to the vertue of the burgesses oathe . . and also the laudable 
uses and customs of the sayd towneand not juratory. 1647 
R. Stewart Anno. Lett. Dr. Turner 51 Freed from his 
juratory obligation. <*1734 North Exam. 1. iii. § 136 (1740) 
21 1 The juratory, dying Denials, of the whole criminal 
Charge of the Plot, made by every individual suffering 
Person at his Execution. 2806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 
IV 260 Affirmative or Juratory declarations of opinion. 

Jurdan, -en, obs. forms of Jordan. 

tJure, si?. Chiefly Sc, Obs . [ad. L. //?/*-, stem 
of jus law, right : ‘in jure * answers to L. in jure.] 

1 . The science of law, jurisprudence. 

1496 Sc. A els Jas.IV (1814) 233/1 To remane thre }eris at 
]>e sculis of art and lure, sua £at f»at may haue knawlege 
.. of J>e lawis. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx iii. 4 Doctouris 
in jure and medley ne.. Ibid. lxv. 3 To speik of science.. Off 
jure, of wisdome, or intelligence. *556 Lauder Tractate 
448 Thay suld haue knawlage of boith the Iuris, AIs weill 
the Canone as Ciuile law. 


2 . A just privilege, a right. 

1533 Bkllenden Livy jy. (1822) 3x4 Gif the tribunis has. . 
tane fra the Faderis thare majesties and juris, c 1745 
in Gentl. Mag, (1773) XLIII. 498 Slierlock the Elder, with 
his jure divine, Did not comply till the battle of Boyne. 

il JU're, L., abl. of jits right ; in phr. jtrre di- 
vi*no by divine right (see Divine a. 2) ; hence 
jnredivinist, abeliever in the divine right of kings ; 
jure-divinoship (iionce-wdi). 

1653 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic vi. (1685) 51 The sole 
jure-divinoship of all Ecclesiastical Rites. x68t [T. Flat- 
man] Heraclitus R ideas (1713^ I. 237 AH your Bishops, and 
Tantivy Clergymen, .. your fore Divinists, who have_ re- 
nounced the Covenant. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 11. i, A 
jure divino tyrant. 

Jure, v. nonce-wd. 

1 . Used contextually with reference to juror , as 
if = make jurors of you. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, rr. il 9 7 You are Grand hirers, 
are ye? Wee'i hire ye ifaith. 

2 . nonce - adaptation of L. jurare to swear (with 
allusion to Horace Ep. 1. i. 14, Nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri). 

1818 Keble in Sir J. Coleridge Mem. iii. (1869) 24 If I 
must jure into any man’s Verbs I think on the whole it 
would be his. 

1 ! Jurel (dgfp'rel). [Sp. -American.] A fish of 
the genus Caranx , found along the southern coast 
of the United States. 

1760-72 tr. Juan * 1 / l ton's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 226 The chief 
kinds are cod, berrugates, the spur fish, sole, turbet, jureles, 
and lobsters. 1890 in Cent. Did. 

t Jurenay, var. of Joknay. Obs. 

* 1495 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 226, ij ellis of crammesy 
vellous, to be a jurenay aboue his harnes 

Jurgon, obs. form of Jargon 

Juridic (d^uri’dik), [ad, L. jiiridicus , f. 
jus, jur- law + -dicus saying, f. root of dlcSre to 
say. Cf. F . juridique (1453 in Godef.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to law, legal : =next 1. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) Table Qijb, Division of 
causes iuridic. 1691 Wood Atli. Oxon, I. 7 It is penned in 
a Juridic Stile. > 1894 Thinker V. 439 This relationship was 
essentially juridic in character. 

2 . = JURIDICAL 2. 

1893 Mon is t II. 298 The revolution of the last century .. 
forgot the rights of juridic persons, of Corporations, and law 
became an . . individualiser. 

Juridical (d^urrdikal), a. Also 6 iuryady- 
call. . [f. as prec. + -al. With the early form 
juridical (like jurisdiction), cf. OF . jurisdiciable 
(Godef.).] t , . . 

X. Of, relating to, or connected with the adminis- 
tration of law or judicial proceedings ; sometimes 
in more general sense = legal. ' 

Juridical styles (Sc.), set forms of legal documents, = the 
‘common forms’ of English lawyers. . , 

1504 Ord. C>ystcn Men (W.de W. 1506) iv\ xxt. 250 With- 
out lycence of the pope & concessyon IurysdycaU. 2584 
Burleigh Let. to Whit gift in Fuller Ch. H***' 

(1655) 155 This Juridicall and Canoiwcall siftner of poor 
Ministers, is not to edifie and reform. s6sz in Gulch Lo/h 
Cur. I. iox Ceremonial and juridical assemblies of magis- 
tracy. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 54 ? V 1 •• prcs JJ* 
with the c£e .. in as juridical a manner a, I am capable. 
X839 James Louis AW, II. Si That trial.. fa r as Juri- 
dical' decision went, was a mere farce. 1884 Sir C. Bow en 
in Lam Times Rep. LI. 53^ The various use^ that have 
been made by judges or juridical writers of the terms. 

2 . Assumed by law to exist ; juristic. . 

1900 Daily AVtci 20 Apr. 7/5 A B.U .. extending to juri- 
dical persons, that is, duly registered corporations or part- 
nerships, the right to engage in mining. 

Juridically (d3«rrdikali), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY. Iu a juridical manner; with reference to 


the administration of law; with legal authority; 
legally ; in the view of the law. 

x6oa T. Fitzherbert A jot. 10 To proue it iuridically, in 
a matter of lyfe and death. 1642 Revtonst. Div. Passages 
conc.C/t. # Kingd. Irek 24 Being called upon and examined 
juridically, upon oath he deposed these words. 1795 Burke 
Tracis Popery Laws Wks. 1842 II. 434 The received 
opinion, though not juridically delivered, has been [etc.J. 
1823 Lingard //m/. Eng. VI. 321 He had examined that 
marriage juridically ; had pronounced it good and valid. 

+ Juridrcial, a, Obs . [ad. L. juridicidl-is : 
see Juridic and -ial. Cf. obs. F .juridicial (a 1 5 2 1 
in Godef.).] a. Relating to the legality of an 
action, b. ^Juridical i. 

The two earlier quots. refer to the different classes of legal 
questions enumerated in Cicero’s De Invent. 11. xxiii. 69. 

c 1530 L. Cox Rhet. {1809) 79 Whan there is no dout but 
that the dede is done, and who dyd it, many tymes contro- 
uersy is had, whether it hathe bene done laufully or not. 
And this state is negociall or iuridiciall. 1553 T. Wilson 
R het. (1580) 90 The State 1. Conjectural J. 11. LegalJ. rix. 
Iuridiciall. 16x0 W. Folkingham Art 0/ Surz>cy 1. i. 2 The 
Legall part prescribes Methodical! & Juridiciall confines to 
the whole course of Survey. 

Juried (d^ib-rid), a. [f. Jury sb. + - ed 2 ] 
Formed into a jury ; hence jig. formed into a com- 
pany of twelve. 

1829 Bailey Fcstus viii. 92 You too, ye juried signs, . . fare- 
Weill 

t Ju’rier. Obs. rare . Forms: 5 iuryour, 6 
iuryer, 7 juriar. [App. an alteration of jurour 
Juror, after jury, but cf. clothier, furrier, etc.] 
Une who has taken an oath; a juror or juryman. 

1496 Bk. St. A Ibans E v, A sentence of luges, A dampnyng 
of Iuryours. 1534 Whitistos Tullycs Offices m. (1540) 132 
Whan sentence is to begyue to [=by] him that hath sworne 
or made an othe, let the iuryer remember that he taketh 
god to be wytnesse. 1687 W insta uixti Li ves Poets 55 He 
was found guilty by twelve common juriars. 

Juring (d^uo'rig), ppl. a. rare. [f. *jure vb. 
(as ad. JL. jurare) 4- -ing 2 .] Taking the oath ; 
jurant. (Opp. to non-juring.) 

vjio Managers' Pro 4- Con 43 Juring, Non-juring, and. . 
abjuring Clergy. 1870 Union Rev. 32 The number of juring 
clergy began to fail. 

Jurisconsult (d3u®:ris,kpnszrlt). [a d.L.juns- 
consultus, f. jfiris, gen. of jus law + consult us 
skilled : see Consult sb. 2 Cf. F. jurisconsulte 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] One learned in law, 
esp. in civil or international law ; a jurist ; a master 
of jurisprudence. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. t. § 2 In divers particular 
sciences, as of the jurisconsults. 1676 W. Row Con In. 
Blair's Autobiog.^ xi. (1848) 365 Proper for jurisconsults, 
lawyers, and politicians. 1803 Edin. Rev. I. 367 More 
interesting than a municipal judge or juris consult. X87X 
Morley Condorcet in 0 / 7 . Misc. Ser. I. (1878) 60 It was to 
Condorcet’s honour as a jurisconsult that he should have 
had so many scruples, attrib. 1870 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. 1. (1873 ) jjs We must give his argument in the., 
splendor of its jurisconsult latinity. 
f Jurisconsu-ltor. Obs. rare _1 . = prec. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 144 The philosophovrs ande iuris- 
consultours in the anciant dais, hes familiarly discriuit one 
thing be the contrar thyng. 

Jurisdiction (djuorisdrkjan). Forms : 4-6 
iure-, (4 iuri-, iurdiccion), 4-7 iuxisdiccion, 
etc. (with usual interchange of i and y, cc and ct , 
on and oun), 5 iurisdycion, 7- jurisdiction, 
forig. a. OF. jure-, jttri -, jurdiction , -die ion (F. 
juridiction), ad. L. jurisdiction-em , f. juris t gen. 
of jus law + dictio , n. of action f. die ere to say, de- 
clare. Subsequently assimilated to the L. form, 
which was also used in F. in the 1 7-1 8th cents.] 

1 . Administration of justice ; exercise of judicial 
authority, or of the functions of a judge or legal 
tribunal; power of declaring and administering 
law or justice ; legal authority or power. _ 

[1267 Act 52 Hen. Ill, c. 2 (Stat. MarUbcrge) Qui non sit dc 
feodo suo, nut super ipsum habeai jurisdiciionem per Hun- 
d redam vel ballivam que sua sit.J a 1300 Cursor M. 26324 
He [a priest] has his iurediction tint o b»s i p an al '. Vlt resun. 
C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks . III. 265 pes wordis of Cri^t menep 
t«o juridicciouns, as spiritual and seculer. r 1386 Chaucer 
Prior's T. 2i Thanne hadde he thurgh his lurisdiccion 
[ t MS. Petw. -diction, Hark iurediccioun, Comb., Corf., 
Latisd. iurdiccion, -diction, -e] Power to doon on^ hem 
correccion. 1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1S51J 30 Neithir ihe 
king, neilhirhis jusiisishau jurisdlccioun on clerk is, txespace 
thei nevere so moche. X490 Caxton Eneydos xxix. ill 
Whan som. body hathe submytted hymself . . to the iuris- 
dicyon of some luge (etc,). 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 
10 By pryncely preeminence and luredyccyon.. 1538 
Starkey England 11. i. 170 In admynystratyon of justyce 
..in such thyngys as they had jury«Iycy°n of. <3x548 
Hall Citron ^ Hen. VIII 246 Eccl edasticaU persones, should 
not . . exercise iurisdiccion, or any kynd of aucthoritie in 
temporall matters, c 1670 Hobdes Dial. Comm. Laws 
(1677) 153 To declare the Law, which is not Judgment, but 
Jurisdiction. 1756-7 lr - Rey tier's Trav. (176c) III. 431 
The nobility of the district of Padua had formerly the 
criminal jurisdiction, as it is called, over their vassals. 1844 
H. H- Wilson Brit. India II. X29 The districts, .were not 
intended to be exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Company’s officers. 1863 H. Cox Inslit. iu. iv. 640 The 
Chief Justiciar, .had general jurisdiction of pleas civil and 
criminal. 1864 Bbvce Holy Rom. £mp. xix. (1875) 343 Free 
from all jurisdiction of the Pope or any Catholic prelate. 
x8oa F. T. Picorr (title) Exterritoriality: the law relating 
toConsuIar Jurisdiction. 1896 Law Tunes Rep. LXX 1 1 1 . 


JURISPRUDENCE. 

690/1 This court has no jurisdiction over the property in 
America. 

jjg 7594 Cakew Huartes Exam. Wits (1616) 13S Jf wee 
will fainc a perfect Logician .. all the Sciences, .appertaine 
to his jurisdiction. 

2 . Power or authority in general ; administration, 
rule, control. 

. ^* 4*5 Lydc. Assembly of Gats 4S0 Euery other thyng 
in whom Dame Nature Hath any iurysdicdon. X433 — 
St. Edmund 11. 929 For God hath power and lurysdiccioun, 
Make tongis speke of bodies that be ded. 16-67 Milton 
P. L. n. 319 To live exempt From Heav'n’s high jurisdiction. 
1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Poje II. ix. X13 lbe tranquillity 
and ease of the mind, depend upon a thousand things 
that are ; not under our jurisdiction, i860 Marsji Eng. 
Lang. xii. 261 Man’s language is higher than himself ..and 
still less subject than he to the jurisdiction of the laws of 
material nature. 

3 . The extent or range of judicial or administra- 
tive power ; the territory over which such power 
extends. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 57 Prelatk letten & forbeden 
precis to preche he gospel in here iurdiccion or bischope- 
riche, but jif hei han leue & letteris of hem. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse iv. iv. Kviij, The luge ought to deffende and kepo 
the labourers and possessyons which ben in his Iurisdyccion 
by al right and lawe. 1555 Eden Decades 23 In al this 
tracie, they passed throwgh the Jurisdiction of other 
princes. 163a Lithgow Trav. 25 The other sequestrate 
Tuscan jurisdiction, is the little comonwealth of Luca. 
1770 Connect. Col. AVc.JtB85) XIII. 399 Resolved that the 
said lines.. shall be the jurisdiction lines, .between the said 
towns. 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea iu 15 Whether 
he should not send on this procession, and keep the next 
that might arrive within his jurisdiction. 1833 J. H. N k\\ man 
Hist. Sk. (1S73) II. [III.] 1. L 4 Basil’s care of the churches 
..extended far beyond the limits of his own jurisdiction. 
fS‘ 1635 N. Carpenter Gcog. Del. ll. xii. 191 God hath 
. .permitted the sea sometimes to breake his appointed 
limits, and inuade the Jurisdiction of the land. 1671 R. 
Bohun Wind 91 They [winds] never cease blowing within 
their own jurisdiction. 

4 . A judicial organization ; a judicature; a court, 
or series of courts, of justice. 

1765 Blackstone Comm. I. Introd. § 3. 70 Peculiar laws 
.. adopted and used on|y in certain peculiar courts and 
jurisdictions. Ibid. I. vii. 242 No jurisdiction upon earth 
has power to try him in a criminal way. x8ax J. (^. Adams 
in Davies Metric Sysi. in. (1871) 269 The jurisdictions to 
which resort must be had .. arc those of municipal police. 
1878 Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. II. v. 67 The abolition of 
hereditary jurisdictions. 

Jurisdictional (dju-risdi-fc/snal), a. [f. prec. 

+ -At : cf. F. juridictiauni/.J Of or pertaining to 
jurisdiction. 

1644 Jessop An^el cf J'/i. 35 The Jurisdictional! Prc* 
enuncr.ee of a Bishop over the Presbyters. 1780 in I. Allen 
Hist. Vermont (1798) 149 The Legislature of this State do 
lay a jurisdictional claim to all the lands whatever, east of 
Connecticut river. x8ix Gen. Hist , in Ann. Reg. 124 All 
jurisdictional seigniories # arc thereby abolished, and are 
declared incorporated with the nation. 1897 Eng. Hist. 
Rev. Jan. 152 To avert the hostility of the canonists by., 
conceding some of their jurisdictional claims. 

Hence JurisdPotiouaUy adv., in the way of a 
judicial decision ; with regard to jurisdiction. 

1674 P. Walsh Quest. Oath A l leg. (1677)13 A Formal 
and Authoritative Tribunal to decide Jurisdictionally who 
shall be Pope or King. x 83 x Ch. Q. Rev. Apr. 196 In the 
East the patriarchates were of very wide extent, geographic- 
ally and jurisdictionally. 

Jurisdictive (d^uarisdi'ktiv), a. rare. [f. 
jurisdiction , on analogy of administration , ad- 
ministrative, and the like (but adjs. in -ive are 
properly formed onvbs., and there is no L.*jiiris- 
diccre).] Of or pertaining to jurisdiction. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc .. it. vii. 47 Probabilities of a Super- 
eminent, and Jurisdictive power, in these speciatl Angels. 
1641 Milton Ch.Govt. 11. iti. That jurisdictive power in the 
Church there ought to be none at all. 1649 Pbynne Vital. 
Liberty Eng. 34. 1763-83 Cath. Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 

X74 (Jod.) Who were to cxcici.sc jurisdictive power. x86a 
Beveridge Hist. India II. v. v. 379 The jurisdictive powers 
and authorities of the supreme court. 

Jurisprudence (d.5iwis,pr/?dcns). [ad. L. 
jurisprudentia (also prudentia juris) : cf. It. 
giunspntdenza, F. jurisprudence ‘the skillc or 
knowledge of laws’ (Cotgr. 1611): perb. the 
immed. source.] 

1 . a. Knowledge of or skill in law. 

1628 Coke On Litt. Epi!., For a farewell to cur juris- 
prudent, I wish vnto him the gladsome light of jurispru- 
dence. 175S Blackstone Study cf Law Comm. (x2o?) 

1 . 37 Aristotle bimself has said.. that jurisprudence, or the 
knowledge of those laws, is the principal, and mo>t perfect 
branch of ethics. 1795 Wythe Decis. Virginia 15 Being 
supposed to be known by men of jurisprudence. 

b. The science which neats of human laws 
(written or unwritten) in general ; the philosophy 
of law. 

*756 J. Warton Ess. Po/e I. vi. 30° The talent* of 
Abelard were not confined to theology, juris prudence, phdo- 
sophy. 1781 GmnoN Deck 4 F. x'li- II. 4® The jouth 
..who had devoted themsches to the study of Roman 
jurisprudence. 1709 Mackintosh Stud, L*tw 4 *ature 4 
Rations Wks. 1846 1 . 345 Writer* on general jurisprudence 
have considered states as moral persons. 183? AtSTiN 
Jnrispr. (1879) I. Prelim. Explan. 32, I shall distinguish 
general jurisprudence or the philosophy of positive law, 
from what may be st>Icd particular jurisprudence, cr die 
science of particular law. xS6x Q. Rev. CX. 115 ’Hie 
domain of Comparative Jurisprudence, of wbkh English 
Law forms a small province. 
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JURISPRUDENT. 

2 . A system or body of law ; a legal system. 

1636 B LO u NT Glossogr. , Jurisprudence* . - the stile or form 
of the Law. 1781 Gibbon Dec A # F. xliv, Under his reign 
.. the civil jurisprudence was digested in the Immortal 
works of the Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes. x3i3 
H alias! Mid . Ages viii. 11. (1819) 11. 467 The difference 
between our Saxon and Norman jurisprudence. 1839 Ld. 
Broucham States m. Geo. Ill \ Ld. Mansfield (ed. 2) 58 
Heads peculiar to Scottish jurisprudence, to which the 
English law affords no parallel. <11859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxv. V. 235 The history of our medical jurisprudence. 
a 18 62 Buckle Misc. litis. (1872) L 1 The noblest gift Rome 
has bequeathed to posterity, is her jurisprudence. 

Jurisprudent, sb. and a. [a. obs. F. juris- 
prudent, back-formation from jurisprudence : cf. 
prudence, prudent . The L. expression was juris* 
pefilus , or jure-peritusl\ 

A. sd. One versed in, or treating^ of, jurispru- 
dence ; a man learned in the law ; a jurist. 

1628 [see prec. 1]. 1659 T. Peckb Parnassi Puerp. 12 
Lawyers by Law, are Jurisprudents named. <ii859_ De 
Quincey Klosterheim v. Wks. 1890 XII. 46 > Kl_osterheim. . 
had been pronounced by some of the first jurisprudents a 
female appanage. 1893 Q. Rev. Apr. 363 Monogamy, as 
admirably defined by the great Roman jurisprudent. 

B. adf. Versed or skilled in jurisprudence ; hav- 
ing knowledge of the principles of law. 

1737 R. West Let . 2 Dec. in Gray's Corr , Adieu ! I am 
going to my tutor’s lectures on one Puffendorff, a very 
jurisprudent author. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit.i. vii. § 50 
The eulogy of Cicero on Scxvola, that he was the most 
jurisprudent of orators, and the most eloquent of lawyers. 

Jurisprudential (-de'njal), a. [f. L. juris- 
prudents + -al.] Of or pertaining to jurispru- 
dence ; rarely of persons : Jurisprudent B. 

1775 C. Johnston Pilgrim 11. x. 255 Three civil professions 
called liberal .. the sacerdotal, the juris-prudential, and the 
medical; or, as they are called here, the Gown, the Long- 
robe, and the Faculty. 1819 Blackzv. Mag. IV. 750/1 The 
doctor cannot be suspected of having any jurisprudential 
learning himself. 1853 S. Bailey Disc. Far. Sub/. 100 It 
[relevant] had long been a jurisprudential word in Scotland. 
1884 W. S. Lilly in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 251 The great 
jurisprudential ideas which we find in the literature of the 
decadent Empire. 

Hence Jurispru.de- ntialist, a writer on juris- 
prudence, a legal practitioner. Jurisprude-n- 
tially adv., in relation to jurisprudence. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. IX. nt. vii, As to 
the jurisprudentialist, his most common state is, perhaps, 
a sort of middle state between the two [impostor and dupe]. 
1828 Examiner 737/t Viewing it jurtsprudentially. 

Jurispru'dist. [irreg. f. Jurisi'rud-exce + 
-1st.] = Jurisprudent sb. 

1793 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 213, 1 have forgotten what 
these mercenary jurisprudists have written upon the rights 
of nations. 1871 Lytton Coming Race xxvi, It is allowed 
by jurisprudists that it is idle to talk of rights when there 
are not corresponding powers to enforce them. 

Jurist (d3 florist), [a. F. juriste , ad. med.L. 
jurista, f. jus,jur - law, right : see -ist.] 
f X. One who practises in law ; a lawyer. Obs. 
i$8r Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 26 They.. become aduocates and 
iunstes for to amasse and gadre alway money. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes 0/ A. 1. i. 7 As wel auncyent nobles as iuristes and 
other. 1653 Urquhakt Rabelais 1. xvii, The Parisians,, 
are by nature both good jurers and good jurists. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 375 All the ablest jurists and 
advocates of the Tory party had, one after another, refused 
to comply. 

2 . One who professes or treats of law ; one versed 
in the science of law ; a legal writer. 

a 1 626 Bacon (J.), This is not to be measured by the princi- 
ples of jurists. 1765 Blackstone CVw;/r. I. vii. 254 In respect, 
to civil suits, all the foreign jurists agree. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson^ Brit. India I 415 The doctrines of the Moham- 
medan jurists are somewhat at variance on this matter. 
18717 Froude Caesar xiiL 177 The body of admirable laws 
which are known to jurists as the ‘ Leges Juliae *. 

3 . In the Universities : A student of law, or one 
who takes a degree in law. 

1691 A- Wood A tit. Oxon. 1. 514 This person [John Jones] 
being enired and settled in a jurists place, he applyed him- 
self to the study of the civil law. 1758 Black stone Study 
of Lazo in Comm . (1809) 1. 15 One of the three questions 
to be annually discussed at the act by the jurist-inceptors 
shall relate to the common law. 1898 IFcstm. Gaz. 17 Oct. 
1/3 Downing provided the Senior Jurist in the years 1882, 
1883, and 1884. 

Juristic (d^uri-stik), a. [f. me d.L. jurista 
Jurist + -ic: see -istic.] Of or belonging to a 
jurist; pertaining or relating to the subject or 
study of law ; legal ; created by law. 

X831 Carlyle Early Germ. Lit. in Misc. Ess. (1S72) III. 
19S Men a> brave as they of the Robber-Towers, .. who in 
many a stout fight taught them a juristic doctrine. 1837 — 
Pr. Rev. III. 11. vi. In the Convention Tribune, it drones 
continually, mere Juristic Eloquence. 1875 Poste Gains 
1. 153 A University of persons in the private code is a ficti- 
tious or juristic person fcf. Ger. jurist tsche Person’]. 

So Juri'stics sb., the study or theory of law. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rez’i III. ir. v. The rest .. welter amid 
Law of Nations, Social Contract, Juristics, Syllogistics. 
Juristical, a. [f. as prec. + -.U..] = prec. 
1854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 4 S3 The juristical training of 
his mind and the legal discipline of his intellect, 1871 
Markby Elem. Law (1874) § X3 3 There is a fictitious 
person, or, as I prefer to call it, a juristical person., to which 
ah the rights are supposed to belong. 

Hence Jurl’stically adv., in relation to law, 
from a legal point of view.' 


: 1878 F. Harrison Eng. Sch. Jurispr.i. in For in. Rev. 
Oct. 489 Politically and socially speaking, law. rests on 
something more than force. Juristically speaking, it rests 
on force, and force alone. 1881 Blackvo. Mag. Apr. 540 
Possession is morally as well as juristically nine points of 
the law. 

Jurnalle, Jurney, obs. ff. Journal, Journey. 
Jurnut, obs. variant of Gernut. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. I Fords 39 Jurnut, Earth Nut, Bulbo- 
castanum. 

Juror (d^Lw’rsj). Forms : 4-6 iurrour(e, 4-/ 
iurour, (4 ?ieror, 4-5 iuroure, *ow re, 5 iorour, 
-owre, iorrour, 6 iourer, iewror), 6-7 iuror, 
(7 iurer, jurer), 7- juror, [a. AF. jurour ■= OF. 
jureor (later jureur , 1 2th c.) = Pr. jurador , It. 
giuralorc :—L. jurdior-em, agent-n. Uomjiirarc 
to swear. The L. jurdtor and AF. jurour occur in 
Eng. records long before the vernacular word.] 

1 . One of a company of men sworn to. deliver 
a verdict on a matter officially referred to them ; 
a member of a jury; a juryman. 

The word has the same historical development as Is seen 
in Jury, but has now a wider range of application than 
juryman, being freely used historically of members of the 
ancient inquests out of which the jury system arose, as well 
as of members of a jury chosen to adjudicate between com- 
petitors, and award prizes, to whom ‘ juryman * is seldom 
applied. 

[1x88 Glanvill if. xvii, Aut bene notum est ius ipsum 
ipris iuratoribus omnibus aut quidarn sciunt . . aut omnes 
ignorant. 1290 Rolls Parlt. I. 19/2 In cujus rei testimo- 
nium predicti Juratores Sigilla sua apposuerunt. Et dicunt 
.. quod dampna ilia se extendunt ad Viginti Libras. 1292 
Britton 1. i. § ix Et volums qe . . nos Justices . . ne pasent 
mie les pointz de nos brefs, ne des presentementz de jurours. 
Ibid. x. v. § 8 Cum . . les jurours soint venuz en court, si 
porunt il estre chalenge^] J377 Lancl. P. PI. B. vii. 44 
Ac many a iustice an[d] iuroure wolde for Iohan do more. 
CJ380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 183 3it iurrouris in questis 
wolen forsweren hem wittyngly for here dyner and a noble. 
?cx4oq Lydg. sE sop's Fab.% lii. 133 Al suche raveyne.. 
Beganne at false jurrours and at false witnesse. 1530-1 Act 
22 Hen. VII l j c. 14 It shall be forthwith tried, .by the same 
iurours of the same countie. 1579 Fulke Heskins' Part 
389 We haue excepted against many of the Iewrors. 160a 
T. Fitzherbert Apol. 12 Our Iurers are not to Iudge de 
lure, but de facto, not of matter of Lawes, or right it self, 
but of matter of fact only. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Fill, v. iii. 
60, I shall both finde your Lordship, Iudge and Iuror, You 
are so mercifull. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. x. 140 The 
false verdict of jurors, whether occasioned by embracery or 
not, was antiently considered as criminal. 1821 J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Metr. Syst. in. (1871) 126 The attorney-general 
.. agreed to withdraw a juror and advised to leave the 
remedy to parliament. 1877 Ld. Cairns in Law Rep. 3 
App. Cases 197 The judge has a certain duty to discharge, 
and the jurors have another and a different duty. 

b. With qualification, as grand juror , common 
or petty juror, special juror. (Cf. Jury sb. 2.) 

*596 Shaks. iHen./F,it. ii. 96 You are Grand Iurers, 
are ye ? Wee’l iure ye ifaith. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1667/3 
The humble and joynt Addresse of . . the Grand Jurors of 
Your Majesties County of Montgomery. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet. s.v. Jury i, The Jurors contained in the panel 
are either special or common Jurors. 18Z3 J. F. Cooper 
Pioneers xxxiii. (x86q) 141/2 On his way to hear and to 
decide the disputes of his neighbours, as a petit juror. 1883 
JF/iar/ou's Law Lex. (ed. 7) s.v. Jury , There is no re- 
muneration for common jurors.. .Special jurors get a guinea 
a cause by s. 34 of 6 Geo. IV. c. 50. 1891 Law Times XCI. 
205/2 The functions of a grand juror are too often those of 
the fifth wheel in the coach- 

+ 2 . (From the corrupt conduct formerly at- 
tributed to jurors.) One who brings false wit- 
ness or a false presentment (against the innocent, 
or in favour of the guilty) ; a slanderer, backbiter ; 
an oppressor ; a covetous man. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 63 pei . . hiren also iurrouris & 
o£cre gentil men of contre to forswere hem wyttyngly on 
pe bok. c 1380 — Set. Wks . III. 394 If ]>er be any cursid 
jurour extorsioner or avoutrer, he wil not be schryven at his 
owne curat, hot go to a flatryng frere, pat wil asoyle hym 
falsely for a litel money by 3eere. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 11. 
lii. 372 (Add. MS.) Bi the foxe are vndirstondyn vokettes 
- . courteers, lurrours, and wily men. X509 Barclay Shyp 
of Folys (1570) isr Sclaunderers, lyers, and iurours of the 
syse. 1538 Bale Johan Baptiste 85 in Hart. Misc. I. 104 
The covetouse tourer shall now be lyberall. 1550 — Image 
both Ch. {Rev. xiv. 18) Sodainly as a snare shall that 
terrible day light vpon them vnbewares, as did death on the 
couetous iourer. 

3 . One of a body of persons appointed to award 
prizes in a competition. 

1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 34 If exhibitors accepted 
the office of jurors, they ceased to be competitors for prizes 
in the class to which they were appointed. 

4 . One who takes or has taken an oath; one 
who swears allegiance to some body or cause. 
(Cf. Non- juror.) 

£1593 Marlowe Massacre Paris it. vi, I am a juror in 
the holy league. 1623 Cockeram, Iuror, a swearer, c 1700 
Ken in Anderdon Life xxiv. (1854) 691 [Frampton had] 
never interrupted communion with the jurors, [and would 
concur in anything which tended to peace). r88x Agnew 
TheoL Consot. 287 The Presbyterian ministers who were 
jurors, were regarded as lukewarm servants of their Church 
and country. 

b. A profane swearer, nonce-word. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xvii, The Parisians . . are by 
nature both good Jurers and good Jurists, and somewhat 
overweening. _ 1709 Steele Toiler No. 137 r 3 (Were there 
no Crime in it) nothing could be more diverting than the 
Impertinence of the High Juror. 


• t Jtrrory. obs. In 5 iorory, iorowrye, ior- 
rowry, iorourry. [f. Jcrob 2 + -y: cf. OF; 
jurcrie ‘fonction du jure ’ (Godef.).] Bearing of 
false witness or false presentments ; slander, de- 
famation. (Cf. Juror 2.) 

. c 1440 Pramp. Parv. 265/1 Iorowrye (P. iorory), susurrimn, 
c 1485 Digby Myst. v. 639 And I vse Iorourry, Enbrace 
questes of periury. 

J urr. Sc. A low or worthless woman. ' 

1786 Burns A. ArmouFs Prayer vii, As for the jurr, poor 
worthless body, She's got mischief enough already. 1885 
Edgar Old Ch. Life ScotL 337 The scandalous conduct of 
this * jurr 1 led to a public demonstration of feeling. 

* Jurr am, variant of Jorrail 

Jury (d3u**ri), sb. Forms ; 4 iureo, 4-5 iure, 
5 iurye, 6-7 iurie, 7 jurie, (6 iewTie, 7 jewry), 
6-7 jury, 7- jury. [a. AF. juree, jure (as in 
senses I, 2) = 0 Y.jurfe oath, juridical inquiry, in- 
quest; med.L. juraia, sb. from fem. pa. pple. of 
jftrare to swear (see -ade suffix).] 

X. In legal use. 

1 . A company of men sworn to render a ( verdict’ 
or true answer upon some question or questions 
officially submitted to them; in modem times, in 
a court of justice, usually upon evidence delivered 
to them touching the issue; but in the earliest 
times usually upon facts or matters within their 
own knowledge, for which reason they were sum- 
moned from the neighbourhood to which the 
question submitted to them related, or in which 
the person or persons lived as to whose conduct 
or death an * inquest * or investigation was held. 

Originally,/ The question to be addressed to them may 
take many different forms : it may or may not be one which 
has arisen in the course of litigation ; it may be a question 
of fact or a question of law, or again what we should now* 
a-days call a question of mixed fact and law. What are the 
customs of your district ? What rights has the king in your 
district? Name all the land-owners of your district and say 
how much land each of them has. Name all the persons fit 
your district whom you suspect of murder, robbery or rape. 
Is Roger guilty of having murdered Ralph ? Whether of 
the two has the greatest right to Blackacre, William or 
Hugh? Did Henry disseise Richard of his free tenement 
in Dale ? The jury of trial, the jury of accusation, the jury 
which is summoned where there is no litigation merely m 
order that the king may obtain information, these all spring 
from a common root ’ (Pollock & Maitland Hist. Eng. Law 
I. xi8). , ... 

. Concerning the origin. of the jury system In its various 
applications, and esp. of trial by jury, much has been written ; 
but the name, in us English form, is not known to us 
till ayw^had practically become what it is now, as a grand 
jury at an assize or at quarter sessions, a common or special 
jury in a criminal or civil trial, or a coroner’s jury at an 
inquest (see Coroner and Inquest). ^ . . 

In England, juries in all criminal trials, in civil trials in 
the superior courts, and in writs of inquiry, consist of 12 
men, who must be unanimous in their verdict. A grand 
jury and a coroner’s jury may consist of any number from 
12 to 23 ; and in these, the verdict of twelve (which is m 
fact a majority) is sufficient. Juries in county courts con- 
sist of 5. In Scotland, the number of the jury in a criminal 
trial is 15, and the verdict of a majority is accepted ; in a 
civil trial the number is 12, as in England, and their verdict 
must be unanimous. 

[rx88 Glanvill ix. xi, Inquirentur autem hmusmodi pur* 

? resture . . per iuratam patrie siue visineti. 1290 Rolls Parlt. 

. 20/1 Cum jur[atoreslillius Inquis[itionis] calunmmavit qut 
per calumpniam suam amoti fuerunt de Jur[ata] dla. # x*9 * 
Britton i. xxii. § 10 Des viscountes et des baillins qi ount 
plus de gentz somouns qe mester ne serroit en jureez et en 
enquestes. Ibid., Et de ceux ausi qi ount mis en J u j e ^f ct 
en enquestes gentz malades. 1328 Rolls Parlt. 1 1. 19/2 J* ne 
doit estre en Jurrez et Assises, si est ifcmys en un Jure 
de graunt Assise, .devant les Justices du Baunk.J la 
Morle Art/u 662 Ordayne thy selvene bathe jureez, and 
juggez, and justicez of landes. 1467 Waterf. Arclu 
10 t/i Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App., V. 3°5 ^kere shai 
none of the saide counsaile . . passe in no jure betwepe 
party and party. - 1494 Fabyan Chron. 35* A 01 
.xii. Knyghtes of Myddlesex, sworne vpon a iurye, atwene 
the abbot of Westmynster and the cyte, for certayne 
pryuyleges that the cytezens of London claymed. within 
Westmester. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 988, I durst 
as wel trust y 3 truth of one iudge as of two iunes. 1003 
Shaks. Mens, for M. h, t. 19 The Iury passing on the 
Prisoners life May in the swome-twelue haue a thiefe or two. 
1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Homage , Homage is sometime 

vsedfor the Iurie in the Courte Baron -.because it consisteth 

most commonly of such, as owe homage vnto the Lord 01 the 
fee. 1632 Star Chauib. Cases (Camden) _ 178 None are 
excused from tryalls of jurie and serving in juries under tne 
degree of a noble man. 1709 Steele Taller No. 50 P 12 
Submitting myself to be try a by my Country, and allowing 
any Jury of 12 good Men, and true, to be that Country. 
*769 Blackstoke Comm. IV. xxiii. 301 An inquisition ot 
office^ is the act of a jury summoned by the proper officer to 
enquire of matters relating to the crown, upon evidence Jaiu 
before them. 1852 Forsyth Trial by Jury 206 It is quite 
clear that the separation of the accusing from the trying 
jury existed in the reign of Edw. III. JB59 Dickens 1. 
Two Cities 11. xii, The jury did not even turn to consiuer. 
1895 Pollock & Maitland Hist. Ettg. Law 1 . 122 The great 
fiscal record known to us as Domesday Book was complied 
out of the verdicts of juries. 

2 . With particularizing additions : 
a. Coroner’s jury : see Cobonlb and Inquest. 

« 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. Fill 55 The sentence of the 
quest, subscribed by the crowner . . and so the saytihuy 
hathe sworne. 1667 Pefys Diary 22 Jan., Find the brow* 
tier’s jury sitting. 1762 Golosh. Nash 96 The coroners 
jury being impanelled, 1 brought in their verdict lunacy. i«»J 
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Wharton's Law- Lex. (ed. 7) f.v., Unanimity is not required 
from a grand jury or a coroner’s jury. 

b. Grand jury ; a jury of inquiry, accusation/ 
or presentment (as distinguished from a petty jury 
or jury of trial), consisting of from twelve to twenty- 
three 4 good and lawful men of a county’, who are 
returned by the sheriff to every session of the peace, 
and of the assizes, to receive and inquire into in- 
dictments, before these are submitted to a trial jury, 
and to perform such, other duties as may be com- 
mitted to them. 

.This body represents the Grand Inquest (q.v.) of earlier 
times. In England its action has by statute and usage become 
greatly restricted ; its principal duty being now ‘ to examine 
.into accusations against persons charged with crime, and if 
it see just cause, then to find bills of indictment against 
them, to be presented to the court ’ ; besides which, how- 
ever, it may express opinions on changes in judicial pro- 
cedure, make recommendations on this and kindred subjects, 
make presentments of nuisances, etc. Formerly, a Grand 
Jury of twenty-four was summoned also upon a writ of 
attaint, to inquire whether a petty jury had given a false or 
corrupt verdict (abolished by 6 Geo. IV, c. 50). In Ireland 
the Grand Jury had, down to 1898; very extensive powers in 
reference to the general administration of the country. In 
Scotland grand juries do not exist. 

[ 1433 Rolls Parlt. IV. 448/3 Pleder tiel feir.t & faux plee 
& delaier le graund Jurre, quant il fuist prest de passer.] 
1495 Act x 1 Hen , VII, c. 21 If it be found cn by the graunde 
Iurie in the same Atteynt that the petite Iury haven geven a 
true Verdite, that then the graunde Iurie shall haveauctoritie 
and power to enquire if any of the petit Iury toke or per- 
cey ved any Somme of Money, or other rewarde [etc.]. 1523 

Fitzherb. Surv. 22 b, Euery man of the graunt iury, must 
haue landes to the value of .xx. li. of freholde. 1607 Cowel 
Interpr. s.v.,The Grand Iurie consisteth ordinarily of 24 graue 
and substantial! gentlemen, .to consider of all bils of Indite- 
ment preferred to the court 1635 Irish Acts 10 Chas. I, c. 26 
§ 3 The said Iustices .. with the assent of the Grand-Iury, 
shall have power.. to taxe.. every Inhabitant .. for the new 
building, repayring [etc.] .. of such Bridges, Causeyes and 
Toghers, 1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) I. Pref. 12 
The book.. has been presented by the grand-jury, and con- 
demn’d by thousands who^ never saw a word of it. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. xxiii. 301 As many as appear upon 
this panel are sworn upon the grand jury, to the amount 
of twelve at the least, and not more than twenty-three ; that 
twelve may be a majority. 18x7 Pari. Deb. ( Ho . Lords ) 1825 
Irish Grand Jury Presentment Bill.. .The Ear! of Donough- 
more opposed the measure . . because . . it deprived grand 
juries of the power of appointing their own officers. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xvi. 271 The grand jury 
of Kent . . presented accordingly a petition on the 8 th of 
May 1701. i83r Henderson in Ettcycl. Brit. XIIL 240/r 
The power of imposing county rates [in Ireland] is, except 
in the case of the county of Dublin, exercised by the grand 
juries.. at the assizes. 

c. Petty (or petit) jury (in contradistinction to 
grand jury), trial jury , traverse jury , or common 
jury (in contradistinction to special jury) : a jury 
which tries the final issue of fact in civil or criminal 
proceedings, and pronounces its decision in a ‘ ver- 
dict ’ upon which the court gives judgement. 

. 149S [see prec.]. 1533 More Dcbcll. Salem Wks. 998/2 Yf 
it apere vnto the graund iurye in theyr conscience, that the 
petyt iury wylfully of som corrupt mynde regarded not the 
wytnesses. 1607 in Cowel. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 122 
? 3 He.. has been several times Foreman of the Petty-Jury. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxiii. 358 A common jury is 
one returned by the sheriff according to the directions of 
the statute 3 Geo. II. c. 25. which appoints that the sheriff 
..shall not return a separate panel for every separate cause, 
as formerly. 1863 H. Cox lust it. ir. ix. 517 Where an in- 
formation is filed., it must be tried by a special or petit jury. 

d. Special jury : a jury consisting of persons 
who (being on the Jurors’ book) are of a certain 
station in society, as esquires, bankers, or merchants, 
or occupy a house or other premises of a ceitain 
rateable value. Good jury: see quot. 1S9S., 

<11725 Gilbert Cos. Law y Ej. (1760) 130 The Court 
granted arule for a good jury in Middlesex. 1730 Act 3 Geo. 
//, c. 25 § 15 In such manner as special Juries have been 
and are usually struck. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 111 . xxiii. 
357 Special juries were originally introduced in triajs at bar, 
when the causes were of too great nicety for the discussion 
of ordinary freeholders : or where the sheriff was suspected 
of partiality. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xix. § 6 (1S62) 
351 Tried by a special jury — that is, by persons of a superior 
rank. 1870 Sir W. Bovill in Law Rep 5 C. P. 167 The 
practice of ordering a good jury existed long before the 
passing of the Acts which regulate special juries. 1893 
Thayer Evid. Com. Law 419 The development of the mer- 
cantile law by the use of special juries. 1898 A. W. Donald 
in Ettcycl. Laws Eng. (Renton) VII. 154 A Good Jury— a 
jury obtained by a judge's order for the purposes of a wnt 
of inquiry. In London since the passing of the Juries Act 
of 1823, the sheriffs on receiving an order for a good jury 
have treated it as an order for a special jury. 

G. Jury de inedietate [raed.L., — of halfness or 
moiety], a jnry composed equally of two classes of 
men, a half-and-half jury; esp. (/. de medietate 
li/iguse) one composed half of Englishmen and half 
of foreigners. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. III. .xxiii, 360 Modern to the 
court for a jury de medietate lutgux. xj6q Jbtd, IV. x. 128 
Imbezzling or vacating records . . may be tried either in the 
king’s bench or common pleas, by a jury de medietate : half 
officers of any of the superior courts, and the other hall 
common jurors. Ibid. IV. xix. 278 By a jury formed de 
medietate, half of freeholders and half of matriculated per- 
sons, is the indictment to be tried [at Oxford]. 1870 Act 33 
Viet, c. 14 § 5 From and after the passing of this Act, an alien 
shall not be entitled to be tried by a jury de medietate lingux. 


f. Jury of matrons ; a jury of discreet women 
impanelled to inquire into a case of alleged preg- 
nancy. 

1710-11 Addison Tatlcr No, 116 f i, I desired the Jury of 
Matrons, who_ stood at my Right Hand, to inform themselves 
ofjier Condition. _ 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 395 In case 
this plea be made in stay of execution, the judge must direct 
a jury of twelve matrons or discreet women to inquire the 
fact. 1845 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) s.v., A jury of matrons is 
resorted to, in a writ de ventre inspiciendo, or when a 
feminine prisoner condemned to death pleads pregnancy in 
stay of execution. 

H. transf. 

3 . Applied historically to the body of Dicasts 
(S i^aorcu) ‘ of ancient Athens, or the judices of 
ancient Rome, whose functions corresponded in 
part to those of an English jury. 

1856 C. R. Kennedy tr. Demosthenes Midias 63/rhe rude- 
ness and the insolence, men of the jury, with which Midias 
uniformly behaves to all, are pretty well known, I imagine, 
both to you and to the rest of iny fellow-countrymen. i88x 
S. H. Butcher Demosthenes i. (1893) 10 In the time of Lysias 
corrupt officials often told the jury point-blank that unless 
they gave an adverse verdict there would be no funds to pay 
their salaries. Ibid. 12 It is not easy to see how juries con- 
sisting of five hundred members or more could be effec- 
tively bribed. 

4 . A body of persons selected to award prizes 
in an exhibition or competition. 

x8sz Illustr. Coded. Gt. Exltib. 30 In announcing the 
Prizes, the Commissioners laid down certain general prin- 
ciples for the guidance of the Juries. 1900 Westm. Gaz 
8 May xofi The prize-jury., examined the merits of no 
fewer than 990 competitive stories. 

+ 5 . (from the usual number of persons in a jury 
in sense 1.) A company of twelve ; a dozen. Obs. 

X592 Warner Alb, Eng. vn. xxxvi. (1612) 172 Three- 
headed Cerberus in chames should make the Iurie full. 
1649 Fuller Just Man's Fun. 27 All the Jurie of the 
Apostles.^ 1650 — Pisgah Ezek. Vis. i, A compleate square 
- .with a just Jury of gates, three on each side. 

III. 6. attrib . and Comb., as jury-packing, 
-panel, - roll , -room, - trial ; jury-book, a book 
containing the names of persons liable to serve on 
juries ; jury-box, an enclosed space in which the 
jury sit in court ; jury chancellor, the foreman 
of a jury (in Scotland) ; = Chancellor 8 ; jury- 
list, a list of persons liable to be summoned to act 
as jurymen; f jury-process, a writ formerly issued 
for the summoning of a jury ; jury-trial, trial by 
jury ; jury-woman, one of a jury of matrons. 

1870 Act 33 «$■ 34 Viet. c. 77 § 12 No person whose name 
shall be in the *jury book as a juror shall be entitled to be 
excused from attendance. 1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 

1 12/2 He does not conjure the farmers in the "jury-box, by 
the love which they bear to their children. 1867 Trollope 
Chron. Barset xli, The men in the jury-box may decide it 
how they will. 1867 Carlyle Remin. it. xoThe ’jury chan- 
cellor., smote his now dry brow with a gesture of despair. 
1825 Act 6 Geo. IV, c. 50 § 6 marg.. High Constables to 
issue Precepts to Churchwardens, etc. . . to make out "Jury 
Lists. 1887 Westm. Rev. June, An address, in which they 
complain, .of "jury-packing; of the land tenure; of trade 
regulations confining them to certain markets. # 1888 Times 
(weekly ed.) 21 Dec. 2/4 The usual charge against the Exe- 
cutive of jury packing. 1891 T. E. Bridgett Life Sir T. 
More 416 A "jury-panel was formed. 1828 P. Cunningham 
N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 127 A chance would thus be afforded 
of having an honest man on the "jury-roll, a 1832 Mackin- 
tosh Revol. 1688 Wks.1846 II. 296 The friends of the Bishops 
watched at the door of the "jury-room, and heard loud voices 
at midnight. 28x0 Bentham Packing (1821) 91 When a 
political libel is the offence, the form of "jury trial is but 
a melancholy farce. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, ix. 
§3 (1862) 126 The use of Jury-trial is admirable .. where 
a question of conflicting evidence arises. ^ 1805 Eugenia 
de Acton Nuns 0/ Desert I. 236 We wish to bribe her 
"Jury-women, but they are inflexible. 1883 Wharton’s 
Law-Lex. (ed. 7), Jury-woman, or Jury op Matrons. 

Hence Ju*ryless a ., without a jury. 

2808 Bentham Sc. Reform 29 By a wicked and jury-less 
Court of Conscience act. 1810 — Packing (1B21) 215 A Jury- 
less Judge preferable to a covertly pensioned Jury. 

Jury-, Jury a. (PLaut.): see under Jury-mast. 
Juryer, juryour : see Jurieb. 

Juryman (d3u»*rimfen). [f. Jury + Man.] 

A man serving on a jury; a member of a jury; 

« Juror i. 

2579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 389 To make him a lawfull 
Iewne man. 2652 W. Leach (title) The Bribe-Takers of 
Jurymen discovered. 1722-14 Pope Rape Lock 111. 22 The 
hungry Judges soon the sentence sign, And wretches hang 
that jury-men may dine. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
xxiii. 380 Here therefore a competent number of sensible and 
upright jurymen .. will be found the best investigators of 
truth. i 852 Pearson Early Mid. Ages Eng. 24 The dis- 
tinction of the judgeoflaw from the judge of fact orjuryman 
was derived from Italian sources many hundred years later. 

b. As rendering of Gr. di/ea<rrrjs DfC.tsr or of 
L. judex. 

2870 Froude Cxsar iii. 26 All cases of importance, civil or 
criminal, came before courts of sixty or seventy jurymen. 
x83x S. H. Butcher Demosthenes L (1893) 10 There were 
still jurymen eager to serve and litigants ready to supply 
cases. 

c. With qualification, as grand-jury man , a 
member of a grand jury. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stujfe 3 I’le be swome hee was a 
grande iurie man, in respect of me. 1602 Suaks. Twel. A”. 
iil ii. 27 They haue beene grand Iurie men, since before 
Ncah was a Saylor. 2752 J. Lolthian Form 0/ Process 
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(ed. 2) 206 Naming all the Grand Jury-mens Names w ithout 
their Additions. x 83 x K. Robertson in Eneycl. Brit. XIII. 
^Ai^cfl^hication of the grand jurymen is that they 
should be freeholders of the county,— to what amount ap- 
pears to be uncertain. - 
Ju’ry-matst. [Origin unknown. 

App. cither a corruption of some earlier name, or a jocular 
appellation invented by sailors. For the suggestion that it 
may have been short for injury-mast , no supporting evidence 
has been found.] 

1 . Naut. A temporary mast put up in place of 
one that has been broken or carried away. 

2626 Capt. Smith Descr. New Eng, 50 We bad rcaccom- 
modated her a Iury mast, and the rest, to rcturnc for 
Plimouth. 2627 — Seaman's Gram . iv. 18 A Iury Mast, 
that is, when a Mast is borne by the boord, with Yards, 
Roofes, Trees, or what they can, spliced or fished together 
they make a Iury- mast. 1750 Blanckley Naval Expos. 
84 Jury Mast. ' Whatever is set up in the Room of a 
Mast lost in a Fight, or by a Storm, and fastened into the 
Partners, and fitted with a lesser Yard, Sails, and Ropes, 
is called a Jury Mast. 2782 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1845) I. 55 We have been employed since in getting jury- 
masts yards and bowsprit, and stopping the holes in our 
sides. 2847 Ld. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers (1884) 
III. xxv. 144 To keep the dismantled ship floating atul 
fighting under jury-masts. 

b. So jury foremast, jury mainmast, etc. 

17x9 Dc Foe Crusoe it. ii. Having no sails. .but a main 
course, and a kind of square sail upon a jury fore-mast. 1748 
Anson's Voy. m, i, 297 We saw her main- top mast, which 
had hitherto served as a jury main-mast, share the same 
fate. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy (1 26 190 Before the day 
was over, a jury-foremast had been got up. 

C. transf. An apparatus employed in the treat- 
ment of Pott’s disease, to keep the spinal column 
straight, and prevent lateral curvature. 

2883 Holmes & Hulke Syst. Surgery (c d. 3) II. 4x3 In 
Professor Sayre’s Plaster of Paris Corset and Jury-mast., we 
have a much better appliance. 2894 Lancet 3 Nov. 2029. 

2 . Hence fury- is used in comb, to designate 
other parts of a ship put together or contrived for 
temporary use, as jury-rig, jury-rigging (whence 
jury-rig v ., jury-rigged ppl. a.), jury-rudder, 
jury-tiller ; and humorously of other things, as 
jury-buttocks ; jury-leg, a wooden leg, or any 
contrivance to supply the place of a disabled leg 
(whence jury -legged a.) ; jury meal. 

2666 Denham Direct. Pointer 11. (1667) 25 Guard thy Pos- 
terior least all begone; Though Jury-Masts, tho’hast Jury- 
buttocks none. 2751 Smollett /V r./YriLvi, You jury-legged 
dog. 1788 Nf.wtk Tour Eng. Scot. 116 The ships to be jury 
rigged : that is, to have smaller masts, yards, and rigging, 
than would be required for actual service. 2840 Mahkvat 
Poor Jack xxiii, Haviug jury-rigged her aft, we steered our 
course. 2844 Macaulay Misc., Barlre (i860) II. 127 She 
may come safe into port under jury rigging. 2850 fail's 
Mag. XVII. 422/2 To rig him out with a sort of jury-leg, 
manufactured for the nonce from a young tree. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's IVord-bk., Jury-rudder, a contrivance, .for supply- 
ing a vessel with the means of steering when an accident lias 
befallen the rudder. 2883 Century Mag. Oct. 944/1 The 
steward. .had a jury-meal rigged up in presentable shape. 

b. Hence Jury is also taken independently as 
an adj. - temporary, makeshift. 

2822 Byron Let. to Rogers 21 Oct., I have.. some jury 
chairs and tables. 2833 Marryat P. Simple xlvi, Rig 
something jury forward, and follow me. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Nary. 2nd Voy. Hi. 38 We . .set up the new topmast m place 
of the jury one. 

Jurysdycall, obs. variant of Juridical, 

Jus, juse, obs. forms of Juice. 

Juspu’blicist. uonce-ud. [f. L. jus public-um 
public law : see -ist.] One wno has to do with 
public Jaw or rights. 

2809-10 Coleri dce Friend (2865) x83This. .it is the province 
of the philosophical juspublicist to discover and display, 
t J usqruam. Obs. [ = Y.jusijuiame ( 1 3th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. iusquiamus (Palladius).] 

= Hyoscyamus. 

[c 2000 Stix. Lcechd. 1. 94 Deos wyrt ]>e man. .iusqulanum 
nemnc5, & o5rum naman belonc, & eac sumc men benne 
belle hata<5.^ e Z400 Laufranc s Cirurg. 264. X527 Andrew 
Brunsivyke' s Distyll. Waters it. cclxxv. T lj b/x The % enims 
of Opium and Iusquiamus. 2565 J. Halle Hist. Kaposi. 
Table 52 Hyosctamus , henbane is called in Grcckc ’Yocntva- 
po?; in Latin : Hiosciamus . . of the Apothecaries Iusquia- 
mus-J ^ 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Goose, Henbane, or 
Jusquiam, call’d the Death of young Geese. 1736 Bailey 
House It. Diet. 318 Take half an ounce of . . the ointment of 
jusquiam, 

t Jussel. Obs. Forms: 4-5 iusshcll(o, 5 
gusschelle, guissell, iuschol(lo, iusello, 5-6 
iussoll(e, 5-7 iussel, iussall, 7 jussel, 8-9 dial. 
jossel, jossle. [a. OF .jussel juice, broth (Godef.), 
ad. L. juscellum, dim. of jusculum, dim. of jus 
broth, soup.] In ancient cookery, a name in- 
cluding various forms of mince or hotch-potch. 

1 c 1300 Forme ofCury in Warner Ant/./. Culin. (179*) xx 
Jusshell. .. Jushell enforced. 14.. Tourn. Tottenham, 
Feest vii. in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 95 Ther come in Iordans 
in iussall. 0x420 Ltber Coconun (1062) ix lutvdlc. -Take 
myud bred, and eyren Jxm swyngc; Do horn lojcdcr with 
out lettyng. Take fresshc broth of gode befe, Coloure hit 
with safron, b 3 * is me Icfe, Boyle hit softly, and in ]*3 
boylyng. Do l»er to sage and perse ly jojog. C2430 Two 
Cockery-bks. 16 luschellc of FySAhe. Take fayre Frye of 
Pyke, and caste it raw cn a merter, an caste £er-lO gratid 
brede [etc.]. C1440 Prom p. Parz\ a53/ x I usselle, cr dyscheUe, 
dyshemete . . , juste Hunt. C X4S 0 7* Cccktrydks. lj Guis- 
selL 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Balees Bk. 373 Blaunche man- 
ger, Iusscll, and char let. X552 Hulcet, Iimcil, a meat made 
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of chopped herbes, minutal. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to 
Covet Gloss. (E. D. S.), Josul, an hodge-podge. 1818 
Craven Dial., Jessie, hodge podge, a dish composed of a 
variety of meat. . 

Jussion. rare. [a. F. jussion, ad. L. 

jussion-ctn order, command, 1'. Jttss- 1 see next.] 
Order, command. Letters of jussion [F. lettrcs dt 
jussion], letters by which the French king ordered 
the parliament to register an ordinance. 

177a Ann. Reg. 90V1 The King sent a message to the par- 
liament, that if they did not obey his letters of jussion, and 
resume their functions, he would remove the magistrates 
from their employments. 1830 Bkntham Official Aptitude 
. Maximized Preh.W ks. 1833 V. 270/2 note, Imperation, in its 
two shapes — positive command, or say jussion, on the 011c 
band, and prohibition, or say inhibition, on the other. 

Jussive (d3»'siv), a. (sb.) [f. L. juss-, ppl. 
stem of jubere to command : see -IVE.] Express- 
ing a command or order: esp. in Grammar, applied 
to forms of the verb. 

1846 T. H. Key Lat. Gram . 58 The imperative mood corn- 
mands,. The jussive mood directs. 1850 B. Davies tr. 
Gesenius' Hcb. Gram. xlviii, We must distinguish, .between 
the common form of the Future and . . a shortened form 
(with a Jussive force). 1870 tr. Langes Comm., Song So/. 
vii. x66 The following voluntative or jussive .future. 1881 
Aihenxuin 27 Aug. 274/2 We do not believe in the jussive 
pluperfect subjunctive. 2899 A. N. Jannauis in Expositor 
Apr. 299 The above jussive, or hortative and desiderativc 
function of this infinitive. 

B. sb. A verbal form expressing command. 

1900 II. C. Thompson Hep. Magic. Nineveh II. p. xxxv, 
LUltk'limur are the equivalents of the Hebrew jussive, 
t Ju'SSOry, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. : see 
-ORY.] Of or pertaining to command. 

1613 Purchas Pitgrimage( 16x4) 183 Every of his members 
also doe provoke him to perfortne those iussoiie inventions. 

t Ju'saulent, a. Obs. ran — [ad. L. jussu- 
lentns having broth, f. jus broth.] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr . , / ussulent [jussutentus), that 
which is sod or stewed in pottage or broth. 1658 PmLLirs, 
Jussuleut, full of broth or pottage. 

Just, joust (d^nst, d^/rst), sbP Forms: 3-4 
ioust, 7- joust ; 4-7 iust, 7- just, (6-9 giust). 
[a. OF. juste , joste, jouste , F. joule , f. jus ter, etc. 
Just v. For the spelling and pronunciation, see 
Just, joust, 7;.] 

1 . A combat in which two knights or men-at-arms 
on hoiseback encountered each other with lances; 
spec, a combat of this kind for exercise or sport ; 
a tilt. Usually in pi .justs, jousts, a series of such 
encounters, as a spectacular display; a tournament. 

1397 R. # Glouc. (Rolls) 2898 Vor her nas so god kni3t non 
. . pat in ioustes ssolde sitte he dunt of is lance, c 1320 Sir 
Benes (A.) 3785 And to h e iustes Jxu gonne ride, c 1380 
Wyc uf IV ks. (1880) jo Wharvne lordis ben fro hom in werris, 
in iustis. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xxi. 62 , 1 was a yonge 
knyght and hauntyd the iustes and tornoys. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. i. 1 For knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitr. 

Shaks. Rich. It, v, ii. S2 What newes from Oxford? 
Hold those lusts and Triumphs 1633 J. Hayward tr, 
Bioildi s Banish'd Virg. 192 Right joyfull .. to light on by 
the .way so solemne jousts. _ 1645 Evelyn Diary 2 May, 
There had been in the morning a Just and Tournament of 
severall young gentlemen. 1709 .Strypk Ann. Ref. L xv, 
191 Great justs were made: the French King himself just- 
ing. 3755 Johnson, Just , mock encounter on horseback; 
tilt ; tournament. Joust is more proper. 1776 Mickle tr. 
Camoens ' Lusiad 330 At just and tournay with the tilted 
lance. i8ox Strutt Sports fy Past. in. i. 113 The just was 
a separate trial of skill, when only, one man was opposed 
to another. i8o3 Scorr Mann. 1. xiv, Seldom hath pass’d 
a week but giust Or feat of arms befel. 1830 James Darn- 
ley xxi. 93 Just after just, tourney after tourney. 1S38 
Prescott Ferd Is. (1846) III. xi. 44 The knights.. defied 
one another to jousts and tourneys. .1839 Tennyson Enid 
537. Down to the meadow where the jousts were held. 

jig. 3598 Sylvester Du Bartas ». ii. m. Colonies 553 
Less powrfull in the Paphian Ioust For Propagation. 3846 
H. Rogers Ess. I. iv. 203 He entered the lists in those 
intellectual jousts, as they may be called. 

J* b. pi. as sing-. A tournament. Obs. 

3377 Langl. P , PI. B, xvu. 50 Coming fro..Ierico To 
a iustes in iherusalem. a 151a Fadyan Citron, vn. 687 Chief 
chalengeour, at a royall iustyce and turney, 3568 Grafton 
Citron . II. 303 The king did holde a royall Iustes in Smith- 
fielde in London. 1593 Peeld Order Garter 44 As if the 
God of war Had held a justs in honour of his love. 1641-74 
Bakes Citron, an. 1400, They would publish a solemn Justs 
to be holden at Oxford. 

f 2 . Applied to the ancient Grecian games. Obs . 
J387 Trevisa // igden (Rolls) I. 37 Olyrnpades. pat beep 
pe tyines of here iustis and tornementis. 1388 Wyci.iH 
2 A/acc. W. 18 Whanne iustus, doon oonys in fyue ^eer, was 
maad solempli in Tire. 

t Just, sbA Obs . Also iuste, iuyste, ioust. 
[a. OF.' juste, juisie, juyste, ad. med.L. just a (sc. 
mensura ) right measure (of drink) ; the vessel hold- 
ing this (Da Cange).] A large-bellied pot with 
handles, used for holding wine or beer. 

33B7 Trevisa H igden (Rolls) VII. 121 Hym was ^oven 
a iuste [printed vixte, MS. Hart, igoo (ibid. 513) iust, L. 
iustn) of gold, honoured wonderfully wij> precious stones. 
24.. FW. in Wr.-Wulcker 598/16 Obba t ..a Juyste. c 1440 
Pro up. Parv. 268/2 Iuste, potte. a 3529 Skelton Elynour 
R urn my tig 192 For they go to roust Streyght over the ale- 
loust. . attrib, 1377 Langl. P. PI. ii. xm. 83, 1 shal 
iangle to Jfis Iurdan with his iust wombe. 

Just (d^yst), a. [a. F. juste (=*Pr. just , Sp., 
Vg.justo,lt. giusto) or immed.ad. L. just us right- 
eous, equitable, rightful, f. juy right, law, justice.] 


1 . That does what is morally right, righteous. 

Just before {with) God or, simply, just : Righteous 
in the sight of God ; justified. Now chiefly as a 
Biblical archaism. ... 

1383WYCMF Ezck. xxxiii. 12 The r^twijsnesse of a iust man 
[Vulg. justitia justi ; rj88 The rijtfulnesse of a netful man], 
— Luke i. 6 Sothli thei bothe weren iuste [so 1388 : Vulg. 
justi) bifore God/ — Rom. iii. 26 That he be iust [so 3388 : 
Vulg. Justus], and iustifyinge him that is of the feith of 
Ihesu Crist. 1526 Tindale Matt. v. 45 He . . sendeth his 
reyne on the iuste and on the iniuste [Vulg. lottos etmalos). 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidauc's Comm. 6 Scripture, declaret h 
playnly, howe it is faith that maketh us iust before- God. 
3561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst in. iv. § 28. 21 1 The iustest 
man passeth no one day wherein he falleth not many times. 
3659 Shirley Ajax $ Ulysses iii, Only the actions of the 
just Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 3719 Watts Hymn , 
* Not to the terrors ' iii, Behold the spirits of the just, Whose 
faith is turn'd to sight 1 3824 R. Hall Wks* (1832; VI. 355 
God can be at once the just and the justifier. 
t b. absol. in singular. Obs. or arch* 

1382 Wyclif Acts vn. 52Theprophetis. .that bifore teeloen 
of the comyngeof the iust [16x3 the lust one]. 3526 Tindale 
Acts vii. 52 That iust whom ye haue betrayed. 3535 Coveu- 
dalc Ps. xxxvi[i]. 12 The vngodly layeth wayte for the iust, 
& gnas^sheth vpon him with his tethe [so i6xx and R.V.J. 

2 . Upright and impartial in one's dealings ; ren- 
dering every one his due; equitable. 

3382 Wycuf x John i. 9 If we knowlechen oure synnes, he 
is feithful and iust [Vulg. Justus) that he forjiue to us our 
synnes. 3484 Caxton Fables of sEsop n. Proem, The good 
ond Iuste be not subget to the fawe as we fynde and rede of 
alle the Athenyens. 3503 Dunbar Thistle Rose 122 Scho 
. .bawd him be als just to awppis and owlis, As vnto pacokkis. 
3553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 209, I mistrust not jhe Iudgcs, 
because thei are iuste. 3605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 370 The 
Gods are iust, and of our pleasant vices Make instruments to 
plagve vs. 3725 Pope Odyss. xm. 249 Some juster prince 
perhaps had entertained, And safe restored me to my native 
land. 3773 Junius Lett. Ivi. 294 How much easier it is to 
be generous than just. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Prol., 
Thou madest man, he knows not why. .And Thou hast made 
him: Thou art just. 1853 Lytton My Novel v. iii, He was 
just, but as a matter of business. He made no allowances. 
3860 Ruskix Mod. Paint . V. ix. i, § 33. 204 Just 1 What is. 
that? .. dealing equitably or equally. 

j*b. Faithful or honourable in one’s social re- 
lations. Const, of, to. Obs. 

i6ox Shaks. Jut. C. m. it. 90 He was my Friend, faithfull, 
and iust to me. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 3 He was 
very iust of his promise. 17 37 Pope Epit. R. Digby, J ust of 
thy word, in ev’rjr thought sincere. 1809 Campbell Gert . 
IVyont . iu. xx ix, Friend to more than human friendship just. 

3. a. Consonant with the principles of moral 
right or of equity ; righteous; equitable; fair. Of 
rewards, punishments, etc. : Deserved, merited. 

c 3400 Destr. Troy 2x4 More it Ioyes me, Iason, of Jn iust 
werkes. c 143c* Hymns Virr. 114 The hipest lessoun bat 
man may lere I-s to lyue iust lijf. 1553 Eden Treat. Netve 
Ind. (ArbO 5 If honest commendacions be a iust reward 
dew to noble enterprises. 1590 R. Hitchcock Quin/css. 
Wit 5 That warre is iust, that is necessarye. 163* J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biotidts Eromena 33,1 will never rest, till I have 
executed just vengeance on him that unjustly slew thee. 
3766 Goldsm. Vic . W.yi ii, You’ll think it just that I should 
give them an opportunity to retaliate. 3840 Dickens Bum. 
Rudge vi, Is this fair, or reasonable, or just to yourself? 

tjuasi-jA 3667 Milton P. L. vi. 381 Strength from Truth 
divided and from Just . .naught merits but dispraise. - 
b. Constituted by law or by equity, grounded 
on right, lawful, rightful; that is such legally; 
f legally valid {obs.). 

■c 3430 Ltog. Min. Poems (Percy Soe.) 17 The degre be 
just successioutie . .Unto the kyng is now descended doune. 
1542^ in Marsden^ Set. PI. Crt. A dm. (1894) I. xj 6 Being 
in his lyfetyme juste owner and possessor of a certayne 
waterboote. 1642 Perkins' Prof. Bk. ix. § 581. 253 Where 
a just grant or other thing cannot take effect without a 
deed. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 38 We now return To claim 
our just inheritance of old. 1712-34 Pope Rape Lock in. 
60 The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, Proves 
the just victim of his royal rage. 1726-33 Tindal Rapin's 
Hist. Eng. (1743) H. xvir. 100 Another Person has a juster 
title than she to the Crown. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iv. I. 443 He [James II} would still go as far as any man m 
support of her [his country’ s] just liberties. - . 

4 . Having reasonable or adequate grounds ; well- 

founded.- ~ 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 1x78 (1227) A1 quyt from euery 
drede and teene As she [>at Iuste cause hadde hym 10 triste. 
1553 T. Wilson Rhet. J1580) 2x7 Images we maie chaunge, 
as the matter shall give iuste cause- 1633 R Fletcher 
Purple I si. xi. xi», A simple maid. With jubtest grief and 
wrong so ill apaid. 1792 Auecd. IV. Pitt II. xxix. 130 The 
excuse is a valid one if it is a just one. 3796 Eliza Hamil- 
ton Lett. Hindoo RajaJt I. 45 Alas ! my fears were just. 
The pure spirit had fled. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson A udi A it. 
II. Ixxiv. 23 The justest object of jealousy to wise men in 
all ages. 

5 . Conformabletothe standard, or to what is fitting 
or requisite ; right in amount, proportion, aesthetic 
quality, etc. ; proper ; correct. 

£3430 Lydc. Min* Poems- (Percy Soc.) 60 Iuste weight 
halte justly the balaunce. 3588 \V. Smith Brief Descr. 
Loud. {Hay/. MS. 6363 Jf. 13) If they flynd [the weights] 
not lust: they breake therm 1593 Yong Diana 491 A mar- 
uellous sweete concent keeping iust time and measure. 1673 
R. Bohun Wind 67 So that a ju->t and moderate condensa- 
tion is necessary to the constitution of Winds, 1734 J* Ward 
Introd. Math. Ii. xi. (ed.6) 139 The First Root is 300 being 
less than Just. 3750 J0KNS0N Rambler No. 23 ? 9 Rules 
for the just opposition of colours, and the proper dimensions 
of ruffles and pinners. i8ax J. Q. Adams inC. Davies Metr. 
Syst. ut. (1871) 74 The first of these injunctions, .commands 


that the standards should be just. 1877 E. R. Conder Bat 
Faith v. 203 The just balance between the moral and intell 
lectual sides of his nature is often destroyed. 

b. Plus, in just interval, intonation, etc.: Har- 
monically pure ; sounding perfectly in tune. 

3850 Gen. IV Thompson ’{title) Theory and Practice d 
Just Intonation. 1878 W. H. Stone Sci. Basis A Iuste v. 
§ 90 The differences of the old [mean-tone] and equal sys- 
temsjof temperament], and their respective departures from 
just intonation. 1883 Buoadhouse Mus. Acoustics 353 just 
Intonation, where all the Fifths and Thirds are perfect, used 
only by singers and theorists. 

ti. Of speech, ideas, opinions, arguments, etc.: 
In accordance with reason, truth, or fact; right; 
true ; correct. Often with mixture of sense 3. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 77 He refuseth Jo lene his eeres 
for to vnderstande my wordes that ben soo iuste and reson- 
able. a i6ro Healey Theophrastus (1636) 20 He main- 
taineth, that strangers speake wiser and juster things than 
his own fellow-ritizens. 3725 Pope Odyss. m. 506 Much 
he knows, and just conclusions draws From various piece- 
dents, and various laws. 2774 Goldsm. Nat . Hist. (1776) 
V.136 A single glance of a good plate or a picture imprints 
a juster idea than a volume could convey. i8S3 drvce 
Anter. Comrnw. II. lxxv. 618 To present a just picture of 
American public opinion one must cut deeper. 

fb. Of a copy, description, calculation, etc.: 
Exact, accurate.' [So F. juste.] Said also of 
personal agents. Obs. 

3563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr.jWk'v 1E88 

I. 60 We sett futth this iust copie without altering or eiking 
ony thing. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (3673) 33 Having 
given you a just account . . of the bread and drink of this 
Island. 3693 Swift Athen. Soc.,'V\kz a just map. 1704 

J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans Pref. *1738) 7, I have since pro- 
cured a just Translation. 1727 Swift What passed in 
London , I am apt to think his calculation just to a minute. 
1798 G. Forster Joitrti. Bengal to Eng. 1 . 80 The Hindoos 
ot this day are just imitators, and correct, workmen ; but 
they possess merely the glimmerings of genius. 

f 7 . Adapted to something else, or to an end or 
purpose ; appropriate ; suitable. Obs. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 213 [It] slant eke in so Iuste 
a place That euery sovne mot to hyt pace.. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. Introd. (1729) 187 How many Things to be done 
in their just Season. £1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. 
Hutchinson (1846) 32 He was very liberal to them, but ever 
chose just times and occasions to exercise it. 1684 R. Wal- 
ler Nat.Exper. 10 Our Instrument remains still unalterably 
just to every place where 'tis made use of. 

f 8. Of clothing, armour, etc. : "Well adjusted, 
fitting exactly. Hence, Fitting too closely, tight. 
[So Y. juste.] Obs. 

a 3400 Sir Fere. 273 His bode was iuste to his cbynne. 
£3400 Destr. Troy 9505 Mekull iust arinur. <11450 A «/. 
dc la Tour (1868) 38 Streite and welle sittinge and iuste, 
that sum tyme the fruite that was in me suffered payne and 
was in perelle. 1649 Lovelace Poems, Ar'amanllta, It 
[a robe] sate dose and free, As the just bark unto the Tree. 

1 9 . Of a calculated result, measure, amount, 
number, date, etc. : Exact, as opposed to approxi- 
mate. Also with defining word : That is exactly 
what is designated ; (the) exact . . \ Obs. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 3 To haue take a lust Ascen- 
dent by their Astrilabie. 3551 Recorde Pathw. Knovil. 1. 
iv, Open your compasse to the iust length of y e line. 3594 
Acc.-Bk. IV. IVj-ay in AuttouaryK.%yCll. ii8[He]owesnie 
.. the just some of iij It. xixs. id. 3596 Shars. Menu. V. 
iv. i. 327 If thou tak’st more Or lesse then a iust pound. • 
3608 Willet Hexapla Exod. 875 The forepart of the court 
was a iust square. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iv. §3 *> e • 
cannot exactly tell the just time thereof. »7 a 3'4 Chambers. 
tr. Le Clcrc's Treat. Archil, I. 105 It shou’d be raisd to 
the just height of the Windows. *759 Martin Nat. 
Hist. Eng. I. Cornwall 4 It* Height and just Balance. 

J'b. Of an instrument, natural action, etc.: 
Exact or uniform in operation, regular, even. Obs* 
c 1386 Chaucer Som/n. T. 382 Thou shalt me fynde as 
lust as is a squyre. 2579 Gosson Sch- Abuse (Arb.) 20 ine 
vnfallible motion of the Planets, the iuste course of tneyeere. 
1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 6r An instrument composed two 
Rulers .. will be no longer just at all. Hailey, Just 

Divisors are such 'Numbers or Quantities which wiu 
divide a given Number or Quantity, so as to leave no ive- 
mainder. 1769 Sir \V. Jones Pal. Fortune m Poems, etc. 
(1777) 23 Mark’d the just progress of each rolling sphere. 

+ 10 . Corresponding exactly in amount, duration, 
position, etc. ; equal ; even, level. Obs. 

1553 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. jv. (1895) 141 Dyu)d- 
ynge the daye and the nyghte into xxtiii iust houres. 3594 
Blundevil Exerc . m» 1. xxxiii. (1636) 343 Until! the last 
degree of the said Signe do appenre just with the upper 
edge of the Horizon, c 3630 RisdoN Stirv. Devon § 46 \i®» > 
52 That ., well in Derbyshire, which ebbeth oud Howe n 
by just tides. 3725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 483 The destm a victim 
to ois-part In sev’n just portions. 

f b. Characterized by or involving exact corie- 
spondence. Obs. . . 

2753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xi. 83 They meet in 
similitude. 3802 Palky Nat. Theol. xvi. (1819) 258 In con- 
sequence of the just collocation, and by means of the jou. 
action oflongitudinal and annular fibres.- , .. 

J* XI, That is such properly, fully, or m all re- 
spects; complete in amount or in character; iulir 
proper, 1 regular \ Just battle > in quob 1003, a 
regular (pitched) battle [ *= OF. juste batailley J lts 
age (years), full age or age of discretion. Obs* 

1588 H. G. tr. Cataneo {title) Bricfe Tables to Vnw 
redily how manic ranches of footemeii . . £9, l .° 
of a iust battaile. 3588 D. Rogers in Ellis Ortg. £,«#• 
Syr. 11. III. 148 They arc not minded to Crowne the Yj ® 
kinge, before lie come to just ycares. 1603 KnolleS // * 

Turks (3621) 663 The skirmish was like to have conic t 
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just battel!. a z6z8 Sylvester Judith To K dr., 1 am the 
first in Fraunce who in a just Poem hath treated in our 
tongue of sacred things. i6*a Bacon* Hen. VII 42 This 
warre was rather a suppression of Rebels then a warre with 
a iust Enemie: 1624 Bcdlll Lcit. x. 136 It would require 
a iust volume to shew it. 1668 Culpkitkr & Cole BarthoL 
Auat. lit. i. 128 When a man comes to a just age. 173a 
Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 12 Published .. sometimes in just 
volumes, but often in pamphlets and loose papers. 1778 Bp. 
Lowtk T ft 1 nsl. Isaiah ix. 7 note, A. just poem, remarkable 
for the regularity of its disposition, and the elegance of 
its plan. 

12 . nonce-use. That just is or takes place: cf. 
Just adv. 5. 

1884 Browning Ferishtah , Two Camels zzj A lip’s mere 
tremble, Look’s half hesitation, cheek’s just change of 
colour. 

13 . Comb . a. with a pple. (or another adj.), where 
just is adverbial in sense, = justly : as just-borne , 

conceived \ -consuming, - dooming , -judging, -kind- 
led, -tempered, -thinking', just -gentle, b. parasyn- 
thetic, as just-minded ( wh encej ust-in i tided ness ) . 

*595 Shaks. John 11. i. 345 Before we will lay downe our 
*iu*t-borne Armes. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr . v. i, The 
boundless spleen Of ^ust •consuming wrath. 2598SYLVESTER 
Du Bart ns n. ii. 1. Noah 94 The deeds of Heav'ns *just- 
gentle king. Ibid. 350 In my *just-kindled ire. 1848 Buck* 
ley Iliad ixo ’‘Just-minded, wise-reflecting Bellerophon. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 20 Aug, 2/2 Confidence in the^ *just- 
mindedness of their employers. 1829 E. S. Swaine in Bi-.- 
choff Woollen Mann/. (1842) II. 238^ At the very name of 
a drawback or bounty . . the *just-thinking legislator must 
shrink with an instinctive distrust. 


Just, joust (dgpst, dg/lst),!/.! Forms: 3-7 
fust(e, 4-7 ioust(e, (5 youst, yusfc, iowsfc, lost, 
6 iuyst), 7- just, joust, [a. O K. juste-r (1 ith c.), 
joster (1 2th c.), jottster (1 3thc.) = Pr. juslar, jo star, 
Sp., Vg. jus tar, It. giost rare late pop.L. juxtdre 
to approach, come together, meet, f. juxtei near 
together. The sense ‘ approach, join *, remained 
in OF. 


The historical Eng. spelling fiom the 13th c. is just : cf. 
the cognate adjust’. — L. aa 'juxtdre Under later French 
influence, joust was used sometimes by Gower, Caxton, 
Spenser, and Milton, was preferred by Johnson, and. used 
by Scott, and is now more frequent ; but the pronunciation 
remained as in the historical spelling; the second pronun- 
ciation above is recent, and suggested by the spell \ng joust.] 
f 1, (?) To join, to ally oneself. Obs. rare. 

. c 1250 Gen. 4* Ex. 1589 Esau wifuede us to dere Quan he 
iusted & beS so mat, Toe of kin $e canaan bi-gat. 

+ 2 . intr. To join battle, encounter, engage ; esp. 
to fight on horseback as a knight or man-at-arms. 

CX300 Cursor AT. 229x0 (Edinbd Mikil leuer war him to 
here Hu roland iuste [Gdtt. iusted}, and oliuere. C1330 K. 
Brunne Citron . IVsice (Rolls) 4379 Knyghte iustede, archers 
drowe On bojje parties fol manie J>ey slowe. c 1380 Sir 
Fernmb. 105, I wit kuj>e on hem my mrjt and dyngen hem 
al to douste Whej>er pay wille on fote fi}t oujxcr on horse 
iouste. c 1440 Bone Fior. 459 Fyfty of them issewed owte. 
For to juste in werre. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 583 And all 
who since, Baptiz’d or Infidel Jousted in Aspramont or 
Montalban. . 

3 . spec . To engage in a just or tournament ; to 
run at tilt with lances on horseback. 

*3;» Guy Warm. (A.) 872 Ojaines sir Gij her coin Gayer, 
To juste wijj him he drou3 him ner. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s 
T. 1628 Al that Monday Iusten they and daunce. 1390 
Gower Conf III. 63 To se ..The lusti folk iouste and 
tourneie. 1485 Canton C/tas. Gt. 41 Sende to Iuste ayenst 
me somme of thy barons, c 1489 - Sonnes of Aymon i. 32 
they Iousted moche worlhyly but Reynawde iousted beste 
vpon his horse bayarde. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 
85 Thekyng. .in his owne person lusted to all comers. 1608 
Suaks. Per. 11. i. xi6 There are Princes and Knights come 
fromall partes of the world to lust and Turney for herJoue. 
*755 Johnson, To joust and to just. 1773-83 Hooi.e Orl. 
hur. xxvi. 524 Every chief . . He call'd to ioust, and dar d 
them to the field. 2835 WoROSW. Prelude ix. 455 Methought 
I saw a pair of knights Joust underneath the trees. 1825 
Macaulay Ess., Milton (1851) I. 15 Knights, who vowed 
to joust without helmet or shield. i858 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. II, viii. 261 Not justing with his lance as in a mimic 
tourney. 

b. With adverbial accusative. 
az66z Fuller Worthies , Essex (1662) 330 An English- 
man challenged any of the French, to just a course or two 
on horse.back with him. 

4 . In various fig. applications. (In quot. 1639, 
To copulate.) 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. XX. 133. He iugged til a iustice 
and iusted in his ere, And oueriilte al his treuthe. *S49 
Com£l. Scat. vi. 58 Lyik tua gait buckis iustand contras 
vthirs. 259 c Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. 515 A’ ,s tcr and 
Boreas justing furiously Under hot Cancer. i6o3 lout . II. 
tv. iv. Sc/tismc 941 So fare these miners; whom I pittie 
must That their bright valour should so darkly joust. 1639 
T. de Grey Compt . Horsem. 51 His jutting, howsoever 
Without fruit, .. L» but once only in the whole course of nis 
We. 18*4 Bvron Def. Trans/. 1. ii, The lion and hts tusky 
rebels., brought to joust In the arena. 

Just v.- [Aphetic (. Adjust.] trails. 

T° adjust. Hence Ju'sting vii. si. 

in G. Barr,- Orkney Id. App. 08°5> m That every 
pundlar be justed and made equal with the kin 3 s pundUr. 
>333 Pall MM G. aS Sept. t*/i Thoroughly understands 
gauging, ju-ling, and every branch of the business to the 
minutest details. 

Just (diDst), adv. [f. Just a . : cf. adverbial 
use of F. juste. ] 

T Exactly, precisely; verily, actually; closely; 
cf ~S.\EX a.h.6. l-armcriy often nut just. Quali- 
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{ ) in g n prep., adv., or advb. phrase ; or (in e, f, g) 
an ndj., pron., or sb. 

a. Of place or position. Just al, in, over (etc.) 
the — at, in, over (etc.) the very. t J usl to, right up 
to, even to, as far as to; just to the , to the very. 

hr 1400 Merle Arth . 1123 Tile gyaunt lie hyttcr, lust to 
* and iaggede thantc in sondre. 1463 Bury 
Irzlls (Camden) 39 That ymage to be set just ageyn the 
peleer. a 2333 Ld. Berners H non lxxxiii. 259 He passj d iust 
bV^yng Charlemayn. 2560 Daus tr. Slcid one's Comm. 287 
lhere was also a chapel iust by, wherin were burning in- 
numerable Tapers. 1568 Grafton* Chron. II. 267 The Eng- 
hslie Marshnlles ranne abroade even iust to Parys, and 
brent Saint Germayns. 26x6 Surfl. S: Marku. Country 
Farmc 2 Euen iust in the place whereupon the Sunncrisetb. 
10x7 Moryson I tin. 160 You have now hit me iust where 
my pame lies. 1665 R. Hookk Microp-. v. 9 They double 
all the Stuff that is to be water'd, that is, they crease it just 
through the middle of it. 2711 Steelu Sheet. No. 251 f 6 
A beautiful young Creature who sat just before me, 1743 
De Foe's Eng’. Tradesman xxv. (^841) 1. 248 We arc butted 
and bounded just where we were in queen Elizabeth’s time. 
1749 Fif.loing Tom J. ones vn. x, Here is a very creditable, 
good house Just by. 1884 Sir N. Linoley in Laxo Pep. 
25 Chanc. Div. 319 The case ..appears to me to break down 
just at the critical point. Mod. You know where the path 
crosses a small stream : I met him just there; yes, just at 
that spot. 

b. Of time. 

*574 Bourne Regim. for Sea Introd. (1577) C iij, Then 
ryseth the Sunne at fiue of the clocke just, and settelh at 
seuen of the clpcke iust. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iii. 13 
A parted eu'n iust betweene Twelue and One. 1672 C. 
Manners in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 25 Mr. 
Cooper . . actually began it, but iust then fell dangerously 
sicke. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 59 Just that Day 
Twelvemonth you left me Aboard Ship at Grare.scnd. 1777 
Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 6 Oct., I purpose soon to oe 
at Lichfield, but know not just when. 2853 Lytton My 
Novel itr. iv. Just at that precise moment, who should appear 
but Mr. Stirn ! 1895 Bookman Oct. 18/1 New Guinea was 
filling a good deal of colonial thoughts just then. 

c. Of manner. Just as = precisely in (he way 
that, in the very way that. Just so, piecisely in 
that way ; exactly as has been said. 

1607-1* Bacon Ess., Custom fy Kduc. (Arb.) 368 To 
heare Men professe, . . give great wordes, and then doc iust 
as they have done before. 2665 R. Hooke A Hero or. lx. 57 
A Sphere, which will.. grow bigger, just after trie same 
manner, .as the waves or rings on the surface of the water. 
173S Pope Ep. Lady 161 She speaks, behaves, and acts just 
as she ought. 2819 Byron Juan ji. clxvii. He was in love 
..so was she Just in the way we very often sec. 1836 
Charlotte Ellioti- Hymn, Just a-. I am, without one plea. 
2882 Grant White England xvi. 38S Just so. just so, is the 
most common phrase of general assent. 1892 E. Peacock 
N. Brcndon I. 117, I will do just as you advise. 

d. Of degree. Just as, just so, to the same de- 
gree as. 

2552 Uecorde Pathvj. Knaivl. 1. xix, Then shall you make 
one right Hne iuste as long as two of those vnequall sides. 
1688 J. Smith Baroscope 51 So much of it as may sink it 
down just so low as the End of the Gage. 2766 Golusm. 
Vic. IV. xx, Finding that my expectations were just as great 
as my purse. 2849 AIacaulay Hist. Eug. vii. II. 209 H is 
object was to grant just so much favour to them as nuaht 
suffice to frighten the Churchmen into submission. 1889 
R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 146 All other articles 
can be obtained just as well on the spot. 

e. 01 amount, number, or quantity : witli a sb. 
or adj. 

1583 Studbes Anat. Abus. n. (1882) 38 Such as..haue 
either iust nothing, or else very little at all. 2590 Shaks. 
Com . Err. tv. i. 7 Euen iust the sum that I do owe to you. 
159 6--- Merck. V. iv. L 326 Nor cut thou lesse nor more 
But iust a pound of flesh. 2653 H. More Ant id. Ath. t. 
vii. (1712) 20 There are just five regular Bodies, cvji’i 
Prior Epitaph 22 They diu just Nothing all the Day. x8*t ( 
J. Q. Adams in C Davies Metr. Syst. Tif. (1872) 229 *llie : 
troy weights, -had then been just one century in use. 1883 
Daily Sews 22 Sept. 4/5 It isjuxt a fortnight since Mr. Glad- 
stone embarked. 

f. Of likeness, sameness, identity, or the con- 
tr.iry, with a sb. or adj. Just it, precisely the very 
thing or point in question. 

1594 Hooker Eccl.Pol. iv. iv. § 1 They go about to make 
us belieue that they are ju^t of the same opinion, 2600 
Shaks. A. V. L . it i. 56 "Its iust the fashion. 2657 R. 
Ligqn Barbadoes (*673) 39 # As dry as Stock-fish, and just 
such meat for flesh, as that is for fLb. 2796 Jane Austen 
Pride Prej ’. ii, The astonishment of the ladies was just 
what he wished. 2809 Malkin Gil Btasxw. ii. ? 3 You seem 
to be just the thing for him. 1851 Mayne Reiu^w^ // unt. 
ii. 19 St Vrain said I was just the man for their life. 286* 
Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. II. iii, 'You have eaten it all 
the season 1 That’s just it answered H erbert. ‘ I ha* c 
eaten so much of it that I am sick of it’. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 252 One Cannot do just what one likes test. 

g\ in U.S. used freely before n demonstrative, 
an interrogative introducing a subject-clause, etc. 

2884 G. B. Goode Fisheries U. S. Sect. v. II. 543 Just 
what makes the best lodgement for oyster spawn, - ho.-* been 
greatly discussed. Ibid. 544 Just bow many bushels a man 
will place on an acre depends upon both Jus means and his 
judgment. 1900 Hempl in School Rev . tU.is.) June 332 
Just this happened in Latin. 

Ji. Not just : not exactly, not auitc. 

17x9 De Foe Crusoe \. xix. Our guide being something 
before us, and not just in sight. 1816 Cuaimexs Let. in Life 
(2852) II. 59, I told you .. that 1 was not just so welL 

t 2 . In an exact or accurate manner; so as to 
correspond exactly; with precision; accurately; 
punctually; correctly. Ols. 

1549-6* Stlsnkold Sc H. Ps. chi 24 The Lord that made 
>s knowetb our shape. Our mould and fashion iu»t. 2575 l 


Gamut. Gurton it. ii, Her cock .. y« nightly crowed jq 
iust. t 1590 Swinburne Testaments 19 b. Boirowing that 
definition, which agrcctli so iust with their testament cs. 
ci6oo Shaks. Sunn, cix, I rcturnc agatnc lust to the time. 
2667 Pkpys Diary 1 Oct., The instrumental inusick be had 
brought by practice to play \ cry just. 1743 T. Jones in 
ISttcc/cuch MSS. (Hist, MSS. Comm.) I. 405, 1 .. send the 
enclosed plan, which describes the ground very near just. 

f b. £>o as to fit exactly; in a close- litt tug way : 
cf. Just a. S. Obs. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullingcr on Apoc. (1573) 16 b, This (coat] 
cleaucth iust to the body. 1607 Tors ell Font/ Beasts 
(1656) 3m The first pin would be somewhat flat in the midst, 
to the intent that the other, being round, may.. close the 
luster together. 2676 Etuereuce Man of Mode 1. i, You 
love to have your clothes hang just, sir, 

1 3 . In replies ami expressions of assent ; « 1 Ex- 
actly so ‘ just so * right Also even Just. Oh. 

<21533 Eritii Anno. Rastel Wks. (1573) 14 Euen iutt, if 
hcaueii fell we should catchc larkcs, 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
iv. ii. 24 O 'tis a verse In Horace, I know it well. .. Afoot e. 
I iust, a verse in Horace. 1600 A. V, L. ill. ii. 281 la>j. 
Rosalinde i< your louc< name? Orl. Vcs, lust. 169400s* 
grcvi: Double Dealer lit. ii, F, You know laughing without 
ajestisas impertinent; heel asas-C As dancing without 
a fiddle. F. fust, i* faith ! 1698 Vanbrugh i'rov. W(fe tt. 
ii, T, I guess the dialogue, madam, is supposed to be between 
your majesty and your first minister. Lady F. Just. 

4 . absol. of time : Exactly at the moment spoken 
of; precisely now (or (hen), a. with retiospcclive 
reference: Not before this (or that) moment ; hence 
loosely, A very little before; with little preceding 
interval; within a brief preceding period; very re- 
cently. b. with prospective rdvmicc: Not after 
this (or that) moment; hence loosely, A very little 
after, * directly \ ‘ in a moment *, vciy soon ; also, 
of state or condition, On the point ot being . all 
but, very nearly. (See also just now iri 7.) 

1667 Milton P . L . iv. 863 The western point, where those 
half-rounding gunids Just met, and doring >tood in squadron 
joind. 1671 K. Bohun Wind 177 Winds . . wheie they come 
just off from the Burning Samis, x68i-6 J.ScorrChr, Life 
IJ747) III, 548 With what a stern and terrible Majesty he 
sits upon yonder flaming ’J lirom.-, from whence he L now just 
ready to cvact of ye a dreadful Account. 2697 Dkvniut 
l "irg. Georg, iv 430 Broken Bough* and Thyme, And plca<« 
ing Casia just renew’d jn prime. 1719 Du l’ou Crusoe l 
xviii, Presently the captain replied, ‘Tell lii> excellency 1 am 
just a coming 17^8 S. IIavvvamw Sertn. v. 143 'J*bc apoAtJc 
had just been speaking of Jcsu* Christ. 2768 SfLHNU Sent. 
Joum. (1778) 1 1, to iFilte de Chatnbre', l was just bidding 
her— but she did it cf herself. 2818 Ckusu Digest (cd. jf 
VI. 492 HU only child was just dead. 1884 Daily News 
23 May 5 The writer adds that he * saw a man just dead, and 
he was crawling towards ui ’. [Eug. Dial. Diet. r. v., Pent- 
brokesh. ‘ lie’s just dcad’-likely todicsoon.J Mod. I have 
just seen him cioss the street. 

6. No mote than; only, merely ; barely. Often 
preceded by but or only. a. muriifyinga vb.aradj. 

2665 R. Hooke Microgr. vii. 38 Distilled water, that L so 
cold that it just begins to freeze, 1693 Dkydkn Juvenal 
(1697) p. Ixxv, Let fioracc, who is the .Second, ami hut just 
the Second, carry* off the Quivers and the Anows. 2735 
Pole Ep. Lady 50 She . . was just not ugly, and » as just not 
mad. 2739 Culm Kin-*. Lett. (1774)!. xxxvi. 125 He can just 
be said to live, and that isalj. 2810 Sccht Lady (j L. hi. 
ii, The Western breeze Just kissed the lake, just stirred the 
trees. 2826 — IVoodst. xiii, EvcranI had hut just time to 
bid Wildrakc hold the hor>es. 1840 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 
ii. 1. 2^7 Men who. .seemed to think that they had given an 
illustrious proof of loyalty by just stopping short of icgicidc. 
2880 K. S. S. IiAnEN-1'ow r.LL' Pigsticking 9 i Fiijurts just 
wide enough to admit a horde’s leg. 

b. with a sb. 

\ 278^ Burns 12/ Ep. Lopraik ix, I am nac Poet, in a ten‘«. 

But just a Rhymer, like, by chance. 2865 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 279 Jfust a line to ray that all gec* well. 2884 
W. C. Smith A ildrostan 92 Doris is not a Cleopatra . . she’s 
just a JiigJdand lady Touched with an Eastern sixain. 

c. Used to extenuate the action expressed by a 
\erb, and so to represent it as a small thing, 

1815 Scott IVnv. lxiK, As it's near the darkening, sir, wad 
ye ju-t step in by to our Uouy : ? 28 26 DisiiAy.u f- ‘iv. Geey 
11. xvi, I will just walk on till I am liencath her window. 
x86a G, Macdonald D. Elginlrod viL 1 29 Jum tell my maid 
to bring me an old pair of glovei. 2884 F. M. Crahjord 
Rom. Singer I. 4 Just imagine whether you are not quite 
as able to feed him a» Gigi is. 2898 Flok. Monigolitry 
Tony 23 ^lotlicrJ do just get in with me for a (cx tniuuio 
till the uain starts. 

6. No less than; absolutely; actually, positively; 
really ; quite ; neither more nor lesi than, simply. 
Chiefly Sc. and dial. 

Z7x6 L M.^ Trag, Hitt. Chev. 84 When I beard this 
melancholy News, 1 was just ready to expire with Grief. 
x?63 Ross Uelenore 1. ix They were a' ;ust like to eat 
ineir thumb That he with N'orv A.te far l/cn *houhi come, 
ibid. 30 Her stinking breath Wa% ju\t enough 10 KOiifiv: 
ar.e to death. 2838 Jas. Grant .\k. Loud. iOy hbe jo*t di i, 
Sir. 1 863 H. Wood Mrs. I/etilii'.^xx*, Kgnyirriy 

a-'ked you for \our head, ma'am, >ou’d junt cut it oil and 
give it. 2866 Kiwi:; Crown of Claes (i8ni 7$ * But, wb.*t 
has all this to do with our Exchange 1 ’ .. My ticai friends, 
it haxjuit every things do w-iih Jt. Alo-t. lullc-;. lie'* got 
a double first, i-n't it juu ipiemitd f 
. b. A* an emphatic expletive; in Sc. and north, 
dial., strengthening an assertion: Truly, indeed. 

1855 Shelley H. Caverjale v. 26 Won't they be »urp»Led 
to see us. iust? 2892 NruxastU Ezea. Chro /. ty M^r. 3/4 
Mr. Williamson. Was its fcrocicsi dog? W/tne/i. It <*-», 
just. Mod. Sc. A. I did out take it J ii. You d.d j^-.u 

7 . Just now. a. Exactly at this point cf t:n.c ; 
at this exact moment ; precisely a; present. 



JUSTAUCORPS. 

i$ 3 i -6 J. Scott Cltr. Life (1747) HI* 3 3 -[ The Prince of 
Devils is just now mustering up all his Legiorts against me. 
i860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 43 Just now I am too vexed 
for making a good story. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
I. v. 394 Just now he did nothing to check the panic. Mod. 
That is his residence ; but he is not there just now. 

b. But now ; only a very short time ago. 

1633 Ford ’Tis Pity r. iv, My barber told me just now, 
that there is a fellow come to town [etc.}. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. rod ? 6 The good Man whom I have just now 
mentioned. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 296 As you 
•were saying just now. 

c. Directly, immediately, very soon, presently. 

1682 D’Urfey Butler's Ghost 1. 75 That I will, Cries he. 

But (quoth the Squire) just now T’must be. 1879 Trollope 
Thackeray ix. 187, 1 will give one or two instances just now. 
1901 Eng. Dial. Diet. s.v., Cumber! '. I’ll come just now. [So 
in most local dialects.] 

8. Comb, with pples., and with adjs. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. iv. Captaincs , Just- 
Duked Josuah cheers the Abramides To Canaans Conquest. 
1818 Bentham Clt. Eng. 55 An infant? Yea, a just-born 
infant. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, ^ B. (1876) 297 A just- 
bearable specimen of the way in which ladies of quality 
could write. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. lxiii, Her curls 
in as much disorder as a just-awakened child’s. 1884 
F. H. Myers in Foritt. Rev. 613 The companionship of 
the just-elder sister. 1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 27 
There being a dismal, just-got-up sort of look about him. 

j| Justaucorps (g/irstflkor). Also 7 justa- 
corps, -acor, -icore, -icord, -ico, 9 justiecor; 
justi-, justycoat : see also Chesticore and j£rs- 
tiecor, [F., f. juste close-fitting 4 - ait corps to the 
body. The anglicized forms jus (icon, etc. now 
survive only as archaisms.] • 

A close-fitting garment : spec. a. A body-coat 
reaching to the knees, worn in the latter half of 
the 17th and part of the iSth cent. b. An outer 
garment worn by women in the latter part of the 
17th c. c. Sc. A jacket or waistcoat with sleeves. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. To Rdr., In London many of the 
Tradesmen have new Dialects .. The Taylor is ready to 
mode you into a . . Justacor, Capouch [etc.]. 1667 Pepys 
Diary 26 Apr., With her velvet-cap . . and a black just- 
au-corps. 1672 Acc.-Bk. Sir J. Fonlis Mar. (1894) 4 For 
silk and threid. . to make my justicord. 1678 Dry den 
Limberham iv. i, Give her out the flower’d Justacorps, with 
the Petticoat belonging to’t. 1705ELSTOB in Hearne Collect. 
30 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 107 His justaucorps brac't to his body 
tight, a 1825 MS. Poems (Jam.), The justicoat syne on he 
flung. 1854 Mrs. Oliphant Magd. Hepburn 1. 154 I'll buy 
him a bonnie justiecor. 1887 Diary W. Cunningham 
Introd. 28 He had also a Justycoat, or tightly-fitting body 
coat. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 28 July r/3 The scene, .is laid in the 
Pyrenees . . the women look gorgeous in red justaucorps. 

t Jxrsten, v. Obs. [f. Just a., after fasten, 
hasten , etc.] irans. To adjust, regulate. 

2659 Leak Waterwks. 20 When the said Dval shall be 
well justned, it shall continue a long time without altera- 
tion. Ibid. 23 To justen the course of the Hours, you must 
lengthen or shorten the Syphon. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 
Pref. cij, Having thus justned and divided it. 

f Justening*, justninge, an erroneous form, 
app. confounding Justing jousting, and Gestening. 

c 1330 Floricc ff Bj. (7857) 215 Th* Ameral hath to his iust- 
ening \y.rr. iustninge, Iustinges, gestninge] Other half 
hondred of riche king \y.r. kinges]. c 1375 Sir Bates 3766 
(MS. Caius Coll.) Sere wost |>ou no )>yng Off )fis ylke grete 
iustenyng [v.r. iustyng]. 

Juster, j ouster (d3»-st3r, d.^/Pstai). [a. AF. 
jastour = OF.justeor, justeier, f. juster Justs/. 1 ; 
for suffix, see -er 2 3.] One who justs or fights on 
horseback with a spear, in battle or (esp. in later 
use) in tournament ; a titter; hence, + an antagonist. 

c *33° lb Brunne Chron. W ice (Rolls) 7657 pey ar fighters 
arid noble iustours. 13.. K. Alis. 3325 Iustere he is, with 
the beste. He can his launce thorugh threste. 14.. tr. 
SccretaSecret., Priv. Priv. 215 In the ryght hande of thyne 
enemys, the Swerde mene; In the lyfte hande, the lusters 
wyth Spens. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. xvii, A passyng 
good kny3t, and the best lustar that euer I sawe. 1598 Yong 
Diana 491 Let him that hath prooued himselfe so weake a 
juster, row in my place. 1820 Scott Monast. xxvii. No., 
plumed jouster of the tilt-yard. 1856 Boker Poems , Leouor 
de Guzman m. i. Like two brave iousters at a course of 
spears. 

f b. A horse for justing ; a charger. Obs. 

1 3** f: Alis. 1400 (Lincoln's Inn MS.) Seven and twenty 
hundreds asondre, Strong in felde, apon iusters .. And fif 
hundred fot inen, Y fynde. _ Ibid. 1867 The knyghtis redy 
ou rasters. [MS. Laud Misc. 622 [a better text) reads 
destrers in both passages.) 

J u-stful, a. Obs. exc. dial, [irreg. f. Just a. 
+ -TUU.] Just, rightful, righteous. 

*534 Whitintos Tulfya Offices t. (1540) 14 Not to matte 
proinesse to a madde man . . may be ryght and iustfuil. 
a 1634 CuAl-lssa Ati/ionsus(i6ss) 64 The nghtfull Gods have 
pour'd their justfull wrath Upon thy Tyrants head. [i88s 
Jas._Wai.kkr Jaunt to Auld Reekie 221 Aye hae justfu’ 
dcaiins wl’them.] 

Justice (djtrstis), sb. Forms: 2-4 iustise, 
(3 -ize), 3-C -is, -ya, (4 iostyse), 3-7 iuatice, 
4-6 -yce, 5 -yso, (6 -ea),' 7- justice, [a. OF. 
justise, -ice (Jostise ) uprightness, equity, vindica- 
tion of right, administration of law, jurisdiction, 
court of justice, infliction of punishment, gallows, 
judge, etc. ( = Pr., Sp .justicia, Pg.jttslifa, It. gius- 
tizia), ad. L. justitia righteousness, uprightness, 
equity, f. Justus Just. Sense 4 was the first to be 
adopted from Norman Fr.J 
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JUSTICE. 


I. The quality of being just. 

1 . The quality of being (morally) just or righteous ; 
the principle of just dealing ; the exhibition of this 
quality or principle in action ; just conduct ; in- 
tegrity, rectitude. (One of the four cardinal virtues.) 
Commutative, Distributive justice see these words. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 8748 (Fairf.) Alle loued salamon for his 
Iusiise. 1387 T. Usk Test. Love nr. i. (Skeat) 1. 73 Vertues 
of soule .. whiche been Prudence, Justice, Temperaunce, 
and Strength. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. vii, Ther was he 
sworn e vnto his lordes & the comyns for to be a true kyng, 
to stand with true Iustyce fro thensforth the dayes of hts 
lyf. 1531 Elyot Gov. 111. i, The auncient Ciuilians do saye 
iustice is a wilte perpetuall and constaunt, whiche gyueth 
to euery man his right. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 
265 A certaine^ person . . said that in iustice they should 
burne these priests. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. L 116 
If you haue any Iustice, any Pitty. 1733 Pore Ess. Man 
nr. 280 Forced into virtue thus by Self-defence, Ev’n 
kings learn’ d justice and benevolence. 1769 Junius Lett. 
v. 27 In justice to our friends. 18^8 W. J. O’N. Daunt 
Recoil. O'Cou/tell I. i. 10 The most important ingredient jn 
‘justice to Ireland’ is the restoration of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 1835 Macaulay fist. Eng. xii. III. 212 It would be 
found that the path of justice was the path of wisdom, 
f 2 . Theoh Observance of the divine law ; right- 
eousness;' the state of being righteous or ‘just 
before God Obs. 

1534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1281/1 By the fall ot 
Adam, the whale kynde of man. .lost original iustice. 2563 
Man Musculnd Commoupi. 1x7 b, Regenerate into new 
men, so that s\tppressyag the ravgne of syaue, we may servo 
justice. 1581 Mardeck Bit. of Notes 187 Christ hauing ful- 
filled it [the law] for vs, is made our iustice, sanctification, 
&c. 1622 H. Sydenham Serin. Sol. Occ. (1637) 70 Whence 

I gather . . thdt that justice which is conferred on them 
consists rather in the participation of Christs merits . . than 
in any perfection of vertues or qualities infused. 

3. Conformity (of an action or thing) to moral 
right, or to reason, truth, or fact ; rightfulness ; 
fairness; correctness ; propriety; = Justness 2 , 3 . 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 2 Defend the iustice of my Cause 
with Armes. JS9* — Two Geut. iv. iii. 29 Thinke..on the 
iustice of my flying hence, To keepe me from a most vnholy 
match. 1608 — Per. iv. iii. 9 A Princes To equall any 
single Crowns a’th’earth, Ith iustice of compare. 1746 
Morell Judos Maccabeus , 1 Sound an alarm' , Justice 
with courage is a thousand men. a 1769 Riccaltoun Notes 
Galatians 148 With great justice does he bear the title of 
truth, 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 130/1 Every lawyer . . 
will appreciate the justice of these observations. 

+ b. Just claim, right ( to something).. Obs. 

1621 Fletcher Princess n. viii, What justice have 
you now vnto this lady? 

H. Judicial administration of law or equity. 

4 . Exercise of authority or power in maintenance 
of right ; vindication of right by assignment of re- 
ward or punishment ; requital of desert. 

Poetical justice : the ideal justice in distribution of re- 
wards and punishments supposed to befit a poem or other 
work of imagination. 

1x37-54 O. £■' Citron, an. 1137 pa the suikes under gaiton 
3[at] he [Stephen] milde man was . . & na iustise ne dide. 
Ibid. an. 1140 He dide god iustise and makede pais._ a 1300 
Cursor M. 150 Sal be sytheti tald..o Salomon pe wis How 
craftilik he did iustis. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. «$• Line. Mon. 
xix. {1885) 156 We shul nowe mowe enjoye oure owne goode, 
and live vndir justice, a 1548 Hall Citron Hen. V % 73 b, 
I am.. an anoynted kyng, to whom .. it apperteineth .. to 
minister to them indifferent justice. 1670 Clarendon Con- 
tempi. Ps. Tracts (1727) 6or Where justice is not, the fer- 
tilest land becomes barren. 1679 Dkyden Troilus fyCr. P ref., 
We are glad \vhen we behold his Crimes are punish d, and 
that Poetical Justice is jdone_ upon him. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 93 * 6 Addison is suspected to have denied 
the expediency of poetical justice because his own Cato was 
condemned to perish in a good cause [cf. Sped, No. 40]. 
1873 HamertON Intell. Life n. iL (1876) 405 This rough 
justice of the world. 

5. The administration of law, or the forms and 
processes attending it ; judicial proceedings ; f in 
early use, Legal proceedings of any kind (obs.). 

Bed of j. y College of Court ofj. : see Bed 7, College 
1 c, Court ir. High Court of Justice : see quot. 1873. 

1303 R. BruNNe Hand/. Synnc 1310 pe fjd>e..ys sle no 
man wyp pyn honde Wyp outyn iustyce, for felonye. 
^1330 — C/tron. (i8 10) 3x5 po ilk men . . suld . . enforme 
3our kynges, Withouten mo justise or trauaile of ober 
lordynges. 1484 Caxton Fables of rEsop v. x. My fader 
was no legist .. ne ‘also man of Iustyce. ^*591. Lam- 
barde Archeitm (1635) *6,_I gather, .that the King himselfe 
had a High Court of Justice. 1612 Bacon Ess., Judicature 
(Arb.) 456 The place of Iustice is an hallowed place. 1615 
G. Sandys Tra-v. 62 Here the Vizier Bassas of the Port . . 
do sit in iustice. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 300 
The Lord Clarendon put the justice of the nation in very 
good hands. *727 A. H am 1 lton _ New Acc. E. Ind. I. v. 48 
In no Part of tne World is Justice bought and sold more 
publickly than here. 1859 Tennyson Enid 37 Assassins, 
and all flyers from the hand Of Justice. 1873 Act 36 37 

Viet. c. 66 § 4 > The said Supreme Court shall consist of two 
permanent Divisions, one of which, under the name of 
‘Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice*, shall have and 
exercise original jurisdiction. 

t b. The persons administering the law ; a judi- 
cial assembly, court of justice. Obs. (In early 
quots. difficult to separate from. pi. of sense 8.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14855 1C asvi man war tau for oght Ho 
suld before iustijs [z’.rr. iustice, iustis] be broght. e 1330 
R. Brunne Chr on. (xSto) 58 per for was \>c dame gyuen 
porgh pe Iustise, To exile be erie Godvvyn. 0x400 Ywatne 
«V Cnru. 3446 It es the assyse, Whils sityng es of the iustise. 
1529 Rastell Pastyme , Hist. Brit. (x8xx) 222 There was a 
solempnejustyce inSmythfylde where were present ye kyngc 


of Englande [eta]. 1654 Sir E. Nicholas in A r . 
(Camden) II. 85 Touching the proceedings against the Bril 
lians and particularly such as were of the high justice 

f c. Judicial authority, jurisdiction. Obs. 
c 1450 Merlin 575 Tta xix kynges . . comaunded alle hem 
that were vnther theue Justice. 1617 Moryson l tin, m 
205 Not onely the free Cities of the Empire have the pmi'. 
ledge of the Sword, or capitall Iustice granted to them. 

d. In colloq. phrases, as Jedwood or feddart ‘ 
(-Jedburgh) justice , trial after execution. Simi- 
larly f Ciipar justice. . Justice? justice, an ironical 
expression for the kind of justice administered by 
petty magistrates, esp. when marked bydispropot* 
tionate severity. 

1706 A. Shields Ena. Ch. Conmiun. Prei. 8 Guilty of 
Couper Justice and Jedburgh Law as the proverb is. 1801 
Scott Mlnstr. Scot. Border Pref. {i860) 27 The memory of 
Dunbar’s legal proceedings at Jedburgh, are preserved in the 
proverbial phrase, ‘Jeddart justice . which signifies trial 
after execution. 1828 — F. M. Perth xxxii, We will ha\e 
Jedwood justice— hang in haste and try at leisure. 1831 
Examiner 802/2 [An example of] Justices' Justice. 1867 
Miss Braddon Aur. Flovd xvi, Servants’-hall justice all 
the world over. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 357 The 
‘justice’s justice* of the Vibiuses and Floruses. 

f 6. Infliction of punishment, legal vengeance on 
an offender; esp. capital punishment; execution. 
To do justice on or upon (of), to punish, esp. by 
death. Obs . 


[ x *37 _ 54- see 4.} C1400 Rom. Rose 7036 Blamed of any 
vyce, Of whiche mew shulderv docu Iustyce. c 1477 Caxxcr 
Jason 78 He sente to Zethephius that he sholde do iustice 
on his seruauntes. 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon 584 Lete vs 
be drowned, hanged, or drawen, or what iustyse ye wylle. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxx. 310 Bycause of the 
marueylous cruel! iustyece that he had done, a 1625 
Fletcher Bloody Brother in. i, Rob. Take his head Off with 
a Sword. i?e£.. , Tis the best Of all thy damned justices. 
[1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 520 Justice . . in the 
special sense of heavy and speedy vengeance on t offenders 
. . was . . far more on men's lips than it had been in the 
elder day.] 

+ b. A place or instrument of execution ; a gal- 
lows. Obs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 30 Thar ordand thai thir lordis 
suld be slayne : A iustice maid, quhilk wes of mekiU mayne. 
1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop vi. xiv, As men Iedde hym to 
the Iustyce, his moder folowed hym and wepte sore. 

7 . Personified, esp. in sense 4 : often represented 
in art as a goddess holding balanced scales or a 
sword, sometimes also with veiled eyes, betokening 
impartiality. ( = L./ustiHa.) 

1599 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 102 You are right Iustice, and 
you weigh this well : Therefore still beare the Ballance, and 
the Sword. 1629 Milton Morn. Nativity 141 Yea, Truth 
and Justice then Will down return to men, Orbed in a 
rainbow. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 683 Conducting trade At 
the swords point, and dyeing the white lobe Of innocent 
commercial justice red. 1872 Swinburne Ess. # Stud. 
(1875) 28 He called upon justice by her other name of 
mercy ; he claimed for all alike the equity of compassion. 

III. An administrator of justice. ' # 

The name Justitia was applied (in the nth cent.) m a 
general way to persons charged with the administration of 
the law, esp. to the sheriffs ; it was subsequently hmited to 
the president or one of the' members of the Cuna Fegis, 
out of which the courts of King's BencJj, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer were developed. These judges were spe- 
cifically denominated justices itinerant , in tyre, of assize, 
of oyer and terjniner, of jail delivery, etc. : see these words. 
In the Court of Exchequer (which had a peculiar history) 
they were termed barons. 

8 . generally. A judicial officer; a judge; a 


magistrate. b , 

[c H72 Vie de St. Thom. 46 Et quant ii s'en parte de la 
cambre de rei Justices et baruns, tel que uumec ne aei, 
L’escrierent en haul a hu et a desrei. rx83 Glanvill vl 
vii, Pone coram me vel iustlciis meis..loquelam quae est in 
comitatu tuo inter A. et N.] ' 

c izoo Vices Sf Virtues 105 Iusticia jmt is nhtwisnesse.. . 
Hie awh wel to bene iustise inne codes temple. C I *9° 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 37/1 1 1 Abiatar hat >0 was Iustise, lupur 
inov 3 . 1297 IL Glouc. (Rolls) i4* 6 , P ,latu l h 5 s . en , 
j?uder hor iustise to be ]> e re Vorto holde ^°, m t ^ ar °?. in Q_i 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4617 Stiward of al m » bingriR o 
Jjou be made and hei’ iustis. X3. • E. E. AUit, r. u. 77 
Who Ioyned j>e be Iostyse our iapez to blame. CX S 8 ? , , 
Fentmb. 3817 Alle..prayede god, K hye wstys, bcho 
scheld him fram ys enymys. c 1485 E. Ejtg. Misc. OVart ■ 
Club) 29 To 3eyf acomhis at the laste, Befor the most . 

Justyse. i6ix Bible i Esdras viii. 23 Thou, Esdras. • . 

ludges, and justices, that they may nidge in all ^pyria * 
Phenice. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. t Ads xiu. 15 * 
were their Rulers like Church Justices. 

9 . spec. In Great Britain and the United States: 
A member of the judicature, a. A judge presiding 
over or belonging to one of the superior courts, 
spec., in England, one of the courts of Kings 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer ; since t e 
consolidation of the courts in 1875, a member 0 
the Supreme Court of Judicature^ formerly ap- 
plied also to various officers exercising special ju- 
dicial functions, as the commissioners who govemc 
Ireland during the absence of the Lord Lieutenan 
or the vacancy of that office. ^ r 

High Justice (in quot. 3 2297)= Justiciar r. Cjitrf J# '* 
or Lord Chief Justice , formerly,, the- titlc of the g 
presiding over each of the courts of King s j Hcn .u- 
Common Pleas; both offices are now merged unoer 
title of Lord Chief Justice of England. The judges ot n= 
Court of Appeal rare called- Lords Justices, and have. 



JUSTICE: 


style of Right Honourable \ a judge of the High Court 
of Justice is called Mr. justice, and has the style of 
Honourable. In the United States Chief Justice is the 
designation of the presiding judge in the U. S. Supreme 
Court* and in the supreme court of each state. So in 
the British Colonies. See also Justice-Clerk, Justice* 
General. 

[1276 Act 4 Edw. /, Acorde est. .que Iustices ailent parmi 
la terre, a enquere e oicr et terminer les pleintes e les 
quereles de trespas.] 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10201 pe 
bissopes . . amansede vaste AHe pat suich dede dude, king 
& quene hope, & hor lustizes ek. Ibid. 30754 Sire steuene 
of segraue was imad po hei iustise In sire hubertes stude de 
boru. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. in. 319 A 1 shal be but one 
courte. And one baroun be iustice. <21400 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 361 pe •vvryt pat me pledeth in £>e citee by-fore J ustyces. 
1556 Chrojt. Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 That same nyght was 
browte in sir Roger Chamle cheffe justes of the kynges 
bench, sir Edwarde Montageu cheffe justys of the comyn 
place. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 33 The Lord 
chiefe Justice of England in the time of King Henry the 
fourth, who was so strictly bent to the observation of justice. 
1681 Luttrell Brief Ret. 11 May, The lord chief justice 
Pemberton told him, That. .there were three of them, (Mr. 
justice Jones, Mr. justice Raymond, and my self) of opinion 
that his plea should be over-ruled. <2 1734 North Life 
Ld. Guildford (1825) I. 196 He was advanced to the post 
of Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. Ibid. 312 This 
Sir William Scroggs was made Lord Chief Justiceof the 
King’s Bench, while his Lordship satin the Common Pleas. 
1873 Act 36 <$• 37 Viet, c 66 § 5 The several Puisne Justices 
of the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Common Picas respec- 
tively. Ibid. § 6 The ordinary and additional Judges of 
the Court of Appeal shall be styled Lord Justices of Appeal. 
1883 Wharton's Law-Lex. (ed. 7) 146/1 In 1881, after the 
piomotiop cf Lord Chief Justice Coleridge to the officeof 
Lord Chief Justice oi England, the office [cf Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas] was abolished .. under s. 31 of the 
Jud. Act 1873, and merged in that of Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 1890 Gross Gild Merck. II. 16 The burgesses of 
Beaumaris were summoned before the Justices Itinerant. 

fig. 1622 Be. Hall Serm. v. 129 Every man makes him- 
self a Justice Itinerant, and passeth sentence of all that 
comes before him. 1633 Earl Manch. A l Monde (1636) 79 
Thy conscience is a Justice Itinerant with thee. 

b. A justice of the peace (see next) or other in- 
ferior magistrate; esp. in pi. the Justices , 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary xx. (2625) 10 Being .. brought 
before a J ustice upon suspition of his wretched living. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IV. 11. iii. 49 Though wee are Iustices, and 
Doctors, and Church-men. .wee haue some salt of our youth 
in vs. 1599 B. JoN son Ev. Man out of Hunt. v. ii, A Kins- 
man of lustice Silence. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones II. vi, 
Much less would have satisfied a bench of justices on an 
order of bastardy. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 12 June, 
The house was visited by a constable., with a warrant from 
Justice Buzzard to search the box of Humphry Clinker. 
1867 Act 29 .$• 30 Viet. c. 118 § 25 Where a child ap- 
parently under the age of twelve years is charged before 
two Justices or a Magistrate. 

10 . Justice of the Peace (+ Justice of peace): 
an inferior magistrate appointed to preserve the 
peace in a county, town, or other district, and dis- 
charge other local magisterial functions. Abbre- 
viated J.P. Hence jjustice-of -peace ship. 

Justices of the peace were instituted in England in 1327, 
and axe appointed by the sovereign’s special commission, 
directing ihem, jointly and several^ to keep the peace in 
the area named. Their principal duties consist in commu- 
ting offenders to trial beforea judge and jury when satisfied 
that there is a primiX facie case against therm convicting 
and punishing summarily in minor causes, granting licenses, 
and acting, if County Justices, as judges at Quarter Sessions. 
See also Quorum. „ r , , 

[13*0 Rolls Parlt . I. 379/1 Loco Thome Yngglesthorp 
nuper assignati Justic, Pacis. 1363 Act 37 Ldw. Ill, 
c. 22 En les commissionz des iustices de le peace.] 1439 
Rolls Parlt. V. 33/1 Yat Justicez of yee Pees haue power 
to enquer therof. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. U. (1882) 
206 Rlaye they bee Iustices of peace, Iustices of Quorum, 
Iustices of Assises. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV , iii.ii* 64, I am 
Robert Shallow, .a poore Esquire of this Countie, and one 
of the Kings Iustices of the Peace, a 1613 Overbury 
Characters , Metre Common Lawyer Wks. (1856) 86 The 
stating him in a Justice of peace-ship. 2662-3 Pepys Diary 
17 Mar., Our patent to be Justices ot the Peace in the City. 
17s 2 Fielding Amelia 1. ii, The clerk .. doubted whether 


» .. provided you are a justice c. ----- 
Jerome Sec. Thoughts 266 The local J. P- of the period. 
IV. Phrases and combinations. 

11 . Phrase. To do justice to (a person or thing) : 
a. to render (one) what is his due, or vindicate his 
just claims ; to treat (one) fairly by acknowledging 
his merits or the like ; hence, To treat (a subject 
or thing) in a manner showing due appreciation, 
to deal with (it) as is right or fitting. To do 
oneself justice, to perform something one has to 
do in a manner worthy of one’s abilities. 

2679 Dryden Troilus &■ Cr. Pref., I cannot leave this sub- 
ject before I do justice to that Divine Poet by giving j ou 
one of his passionate descriptions. 2715 De Hoe ram. 
Instruct, n. 1.(2841) 1 . 171 You must do your Master justice 
now: for, if I mistake not, you wrong him very much by 
your own account. 179a Anted. IV. Pitt II L xxxix. 44 Let 
me do justice to a man, whose character and conduct have 
been infamously traduced. 1849 Macaulay Hu/. Eig.iv. 
k 463 James, to do him justice, would S^dlyl ^ 1 °“™! 
out a third way. 2835 Prescott Philip //, it- ui. I. 216 
The abstract here given docs no justice rfSfi 

1870 E. Peacock Rolf Shirk II. 114 * Kfe* 

ample justice. Mod. Being nervous in the course ot tm» 
speech, he did not do himself justice. 
j b. To pledge in drinking. Obs. 

1^04 Shaks. GI&. u. iii. 9° Gas, To the health of our 
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JUSTICESHIP* 


Generali. Mon. I am for it Lieutenant: and lie do you 
lustice. a 1 700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s,v.. I'll do you 
Justice Sir, I wifi Pledge you. 

12 . attrib. and Comb. : attrib., as justice-box , 
-business , -day, - hall , - height , - kill , - parson , -room ; 
objective, etc., as justice-maker ; justice-dealing-, 
-like, -laving, ^ - proof \ -slighting adjs. ; justice- 
broker, a magistrate who ‘sells’ justice; fjustice- 
courfc, a court of justice ; spec, the Court of Justi- 
ciary; justice-eyre (-air): see Eybe; justice- 
seat, seat of justice, judgement-seat; spec, (see 
quot. 1641.) 

*820 T. Mitchrll _ A ristoph. I. 53 Their whole soul 
lodged In the ‘justice-box, and ne'er so pleased ..As 
when they give some criminal a gripe. 1691 Dryden Am- 
phitryon iv. i. 42 The Devil take all ‘Justice-brokers.* 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xlv, Plunged in ‘justice-business. 
1528 Sc. Acts Jas. V (1597) § 7 In the justice aires, or 
•justice courts. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot . I. 
53 The toune of Srichine .. quhair is ane .. Justice court 
baldne. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. V Wks. 
(2711) 86 Warden of the east marches, keeping the 
days ( of truce and justice-courts. 1616 J. Lane Contn. 
Sqr.'s T. vm. 348 As if your last howl weare not *iustice 
day. 2833 Thirlwall Greece I. iv. 80 The ‘justice- 
dealing kings, Dorus and Xuthus. c 1500 Adam Bel 65 
She went vnto the ‘iustice hall. a 1613 Overbury Char- 
acters, Elder Brother Wks. (1856) 67 His ambition flies 
•justice-height. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. i. 76 Turn’d 
into a *Iustice*like Seruingman. 2845 Miall in Nonconf. 
V. 197 Impartial and ‘justice-loving men. 2678 Cudworth 
Iniell. Sysf. 1. v.^ 893 (Contents) These ‘Justice-makers 
.. pretend to derive their factitious Justice from Pacts 
and Covenants. 1824 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 48/2 
The settlers take the law into their own hands, and give 
notice to a ‘justice-proof delinquent to quit the territory. 
1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 92 The ‘justice- room in the 
Bail of Lincoln. 1348 R. Hutten Sum of Diuinitie Rviij b. 
We must al appeare before the ‘iustice seats of Christe. 
1641 Tenues de la. Ley 193 b, Iustice seat is the highest 
Court that is held in a Forest, and it is ahvayes held before 
the Lord chiefe Iustice in Eyre of the Forest. 2848 
Wharton Law Lex. s.v. Forest Courts, The court of 
justice-seat .. was a court of record; but since the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, the forest laws have fallen into total disuse. 
2856 Kane A ret. Expt. II. xii. 128 The idlers .. gather 
about the justice-seat. 

Justice (d3B*stis), V. Forms : 3-6 -ise(n, 4-7 
-ice, 6 -yce, 7- justice, [a. AF .justice-r = OF. 
jus (icier , -cer, -scr (Pr. justiziar , Pg. just i far, 
It. giustiziare), ad. med.L. justitidre to exercise 
justice over, bring to trial, punish, reji . to submit 
to justice, f. L .jnstitia Justice.] _ 

+ 1 . trans. To administer justice to; to rule, 
govern. Obs. 

CX32Q Cast . Love 298 Wifvoute whom lie ne mai His 
kindom wi{> pees wysen, Ne wijrrihte hit iustisen. r 2330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2230 Regned Rehudybras 
..To iustice pe folk fol wys he was. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 
289 [They] made an hye noble man ..named Raoul, for 
to be kynge vpon them, by whom they wold be lustised 
and gouerned. 

+ 2 . To try in a court of law; to bring to trial; 
to punish judicially. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (2810) too pe kyng in J>e courte 
of he lay he cierkes wild justise. 2582 LaMbarde Eireu. x. 
ix. (1602) 39 The names of such, as (being indited) did Die, 
and did refuse to be lustised. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. 
xxix. P $ Perswading the iustidng her. 1732 Neal Hist. 
Punt. I. 415 The body of a subject is to be jusciced 
secundum legem tcrrac , as Magna Charta . .saith. 

3 . intr. To administer justice (as a justice of the 
peace) ; see Justicjng vbl. sb. 

+ Jirsticeable, a. Obs. rare — 1 . [f. Justice v. 
(or ? misprint for justiciable ).) = Justiciable. 

2603 Hayward Anew. Dole matt iii. H ij, Many pettie kings 
..were subiecc to their Nobilhie, and iusticeable by them. 
Justice- Clerk. Sc. Lazo, f Fo Justice s Clerk.] 
(Since i6St, Lord Justice-Clerk.) The vice-presi- 
dent of the Scotch Court of Justiciary, presiding 
also over the Outer House or Second Division of 
the Court of Session. Hence Justice-Clebkship. 

His title is derived from the fact that he was originally 
the Clerk of the Justice-General, whose legal duties he 
eventually entirely performed. 

1424 Sc. Acts Jas. / (1597) $ 20 The Iustice Clerk be the 
inditement, sail gar sik trespassoures be corrected befoirjthe 
lustice, and punished as said is. c 1575 Balfour's Practices 
(1754) 565 Item, The Justice-clerk sail have for ilk persoun 
that is elengic be ane assise, .iii \.d. 2737 J. Oiamheriayne 
St. Gt. Brit , 11. 11. iv. 376 Lord Justice-Clerk ..he is the 
Second Person in the Justice-Court, being next to the Justice- 
General ; but now he is one of the Officers of State, though 
the Justice-General be none. 2861 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. 541 The Lord -Justice-Clerk in absence of the Lord- 
Justice-General, is the presiding judee in the Coun of 
Justiciary. . . Prior to 1641 the Justice-Clerk was not one of 
the judges, .but merely the clerk and assessor of Court. 

Justice-General. Sc. Law. [f. Justice 
sb. 9 4- GenekaL a . : cf. Attorncy-GencraL] (Now 
Lord Justice-General.) The president of the Scotch 
Court of Justiciary : an office which, having become 
a sinecure usually held by a nobleman (the actual 
duties being discharged by the Justice-Clerk), was 
by 1 Will. IV. c. 69. § iS merged in that of Lord 
President of the Court of Session. 

CJS 7 S Balfour* 5 Practicks (1754) 5^5 ft is statute and 
ordanit, that the Justice general sail have .. for ilk day of 
the air, five pundis. 1737 [see Justice-Clebk]. 1752 
Louthian Form of Process (cd. 2) 3 The Justice-court 


had then for its Members, the Justice-General, the Jus- 
tice-Clerk, the Justice-Dcputes, the Clerk-Depute, the 
Dempster, the Ofncers,_and Macers, 2830 Act \ Will. IV, 
c. 69 § 2S margin, Office of lord justice general on next 
vacancy to devolve on lord president. 

Hence Justic o-Generalsliip. 

2804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 175 The Justice-General- 
ship of Scotland. 

t Ju-sticeliood. Obs. rare- 1 , [see -HOOD.] 
The office or dignity of a justice ; justiceship. 

a 1637 B- Jo.vso-n Erfast. tnige Jones 7 j Should hut the 
kmg his justice-hood employ. In settins forth of such a 
solemn toy? 

Ju'sticeless, a. rare . [f. Justice sb. + 

-less.] Without administration of justice. 

1:2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1S20) 245 J>ider bihoued him 
nedcs to set Jxit load in pes, For foies haf no drede, >at long 
is justiseles. 

f Ju’Sticely, a. Obs. In 5 iuatisly. [f. Jus- 
tice sb. + -LY !.] Pertaining to a justice or judge. 

2434 Misyn Mend. Life in To h ame hat all Junge for 
hym forsakes hy worschip he has behest, S: Iustisly power, 
t Ju* 3 ticemeut. 06 s. [a. AF. and OF. jus- 
ticement administration of justice, f. justicer vb., 
to Justice + -mext.] Administration of justice. 

(2275 Act^Edw. /, c. 33 Qe nul Vlsconte nc seoffre .. 
Scneschaus de grant Seygnurs, ne autre sil nc seit attorne 
son Seygnur a suite fere, ne rendre les Iugemcnz des 
Coutez [Laud MS. substitutes a fer Iusticement del conte] 
ne pronuncier les Iugemenz. 1642 Coke reads ‘justice* 
ments’, and glosses ‘ That is, all things belonging to Iustice',] 
1670 Blount Law Diet. 2755 Johnson, Justicement, pro- 
cedure in courts. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 

Justicer (ri30'stisai). Forms : 4-5 iustysor, 

5 -icer, -ycer, 5-6 -iser, -icere, 5-7 -icier, 7- 
justicer.^ [prob. orig. AF. form of OF. juslicicr 
(1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), med.L, justitidrius , 
and thus orig. the etymological equivalent of Jus- 
ticiab. Justiciar v ; but commonly used in a less 
technical sense as agent-noun from Justice v.\ cf. 
OF. jus tice or, -cur (in nora. case justiciere), agent- 
n. of justicier vb., of which also the Eng. form 
would be at length justicer .] 

1 . One who maintains or executes justice ; a sup- 
porter or vindicator of right, arch. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. JVace (Rolls) 2221 Ne he cou ]>c 
be no iustyser. 2474 Caxton Chesse 14 That afterward wa* 
a good prynce and a good iusticier. c 250a Melusiue 97 
They said that the kyng had doo right wel as a valyaunt & 
lawjull iustiser shuld doo. 2583 Foxe Serm. a Cor. v. 72 
So it pleased the gracious goodnesse of our mercifull God. . 
to become now of a terrible Iusticcr, a tender father toward 
us. 2624 Heywood Gunaik. iv. 179 That inhumane rash- 
nesse..by which men have undertooke lo be # their ovvne 
justicers. 2848 Kingsley Saint’s Trag. v. iii, We are 
Heaven's justicers l Our woes anoint us kings ! 2869 Ld. 
Lytton Orval 79 ( Draws his dagger) Out, thou sharp 
Straightforward ;usticer t 

2 . An administrator of justice, fa. In general 
sense : A ruler or governor invested with judicial 
authority. Obs. b. One who administers justice 
in a court of law ; a judge, magistrate, arch. 

1481 Caxton Godfijy 29 They made in euery kynrcd or 
lygnage a prince whiche was tbeyr Iusticer. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warrcs v. L 245 As high and supreame Iusticer ot 
all the Army. 2605 Shaks. Lear m. vi. 25 Come sit thou 
here, most learned Iusticer. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Tra-j. vi. 17 As it were chief Justicer amoncst the Mahome- 
tans. 2799 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV 111 . 513 The 
Corsican barristers claim that all the justicers . . shall be 
native and resident Corsicans. 2803 — • in Ann. Rev. 1 . 43S 
His subdivided schedules of contents .. trace the bounds o{ 
their parish sovereignties, and note whether the presiding 
justicer be entitled a prince, a baronet, or an esquire. 2872 
Rossetti Poems, Dante at Verona Iiit, They named him 
Justicer-at-Law. 

tc. transf. A judge, critic. Obs. 

1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. xxv. v. 271 If some severe 
Censor and precise Iusticer blame this act. 1622-25 Bp. Hall 
Contempt., O. T. xv. v. How severe Justicers wee can bee to 
our very owne crimes in others persons ? 

3 . spec. = Justice 9, Justiciary sbj 1, 2. arch , 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c.v. § : The said Iusticer shal 

be sworne astrictcd and obliged to the kepinge of their 
sessions of the peace. _ 2567 Harman Caveat at Thereby the 
Justicers. .may in their circutes be more vygelant to punish 
these majefactores. 2655 Fuller C/t. Hist. m. vi. $ 34 As 
for the civil government of Jews in England, the King set 
over them one principal Officer, called the Justicer of the 
Jews. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 2J13 The chief Jus- 
tices, or J usticers in Eyre in their Circuits. xSSo Daily Tel. 

22 Nov., John Fineux, Chief Justicer to King Henry VIII. 

Justiceship [f. Justice jb. 

-aflrp.j The office or dignity of a justice or judge ; 
the functions of a justice, or their discharge. Simi- 
larly Chief Justiceship. 

1542-3 Act 34 4- 35 Hen. VIII, c- 26 5 13 Any office of 
Steward eshipps Chamber laincshipps CbanceiIaur»hipP$ or 
lusticeshipps- a 1645 Habixgton Sum. Wore, in Wore. 
Hist. See. Proc. 111 . 423 His offyee of Chcyfc-Jusdceshyp 
of the Marche* of Wales. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vit. 
ix, Desiring her brother to execute justiceship (for it was to- 
deed a syllable more than justice) on the wench. 1793 G. 
Read in Life -V Corr. (1370) 547 , 1 has e at length determined 
to accept of the chief justiceship of the supreme court [of 
Delaware 1 - 2897 Westm. Gas. y> SepL. S/t/fh c doyen of 
English judges .. ho retired fram a Justiceship cf the 
Queen’s Bench in 

b. With pass. adj. as a title for a justice. 

1692 Vindication. 12 Can any one.. believe that His Jus- 
ticeship .. ua* never so impeded caj 2736 LtaiAiD Life 
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Marlborough I. 53 His exquisite Justice-ship employed, .the 
whole Wisdom of the 'Nation, to undo his vile Undoings. 

Justiciable (djnsti-Jiabl), a. (si.) [a. AF. 
and OF. (F.) jtisticiable amenable to a jurisdic- 
tion, used also as sb., i.juslicier to Justice: cf. 
med.L. jusliliabilis.\ Liable to be tried in a court 
of justice ; subject to jurisdiction. 

[1370 Kolbs Parli.,Qu.<tux ne sont mye justiciables en touz 
cas-j 1656 Blount Glossogr., Justiciable (Fr.), under juris- 
diction, subject to suit or Laws, that is to do his suit to the 
court of another. 1755 Johnson, Justiciable , proper to be 
examined in courts of justice. 1836 Whrato nElem. Inter- 
nal. Law 11. li. (18551 175 Criminal offences, .are justiciable 
only by the courts of that country where the offence is com- 
mitted. i883 Bryce A mcr. Contmio. 1. 323 Offences against 
Federal statutes are justiciable in Federal courts. 

B. sb. One who is subject to the jurisdiction (of 
another). 

1897 Maitland Domesday <5- Beyond 125 He can prevent 
the king’s officers from entering his precinct and meddling 
with his justiciables. ipoo At/icuseum 5 May 556/3 Reme- 
dies which shall satisfy nis justiciables that their position is 
. .positively enviable. 

Hence Justiciabi'lity, the quality or fact of 
being justiciable. 

1803 Bentham Judicial Procedure i. Wks, 1843 II, 9/ 1 
Under the name of security for eventual justiciability. 
x883 Traill William III 97 Exclusive privileges in the 
matter of justiciability which were possessed by the Peers. 

Justi'Cial, a. rare. [ad. med.L. justiiial-is , 
f. justitia Justice.] Of or pertaining to justice or 
its administration. 

CX425 Lydg . Assembly of Gods 904 Pesyble prelates, ius- 
tyciall gouernours. 1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) io The 
present gouerment-.isdevided into three partes, Ecclesiasti- 
cal!, Martial! and Cyuill or Justiciall. 1826 Bentham in 
Westm. Rev. VI. 485 In argument, the difference, . . is, of 
course, made use of as a ground for difference in justicial 
decision. 

Justiciar (d^Dsti-Jiai). Also justitiar, -cier. 
[ad. med.L. justitidrius : cf. next. Justiciar and 
justiciary are not contemporary names, but appear 
in the 1 5 th and the i 6 th c. respectively, as adapta- 
tions of the med.L. See also Justices.] 

1. Eng. Hist. The chief political and judicial 
officer under the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings, who represented the king in all relations 
of state, acting as regent in his absence and as royal 
deputy in his presence, and presiding over the 
Curia Regis. Called more fully Capital or Chief 
Justiciar : -Justiciary sbP i. 

The office of justiciar came to an end in the 13th cent., his 
judicial functions passing to the Lord Chief Justice. 

[a x 135 in Rymer Faidera I. 12 Coram me vel capitali 
Justiciario meo. X214 Ibid. 181 Sciaris quod constituiinus 
Justiciarium nostrum anglize Verier abilem. pattern nostrum 
Dominum P.Winton. Episcopum.] X579-80 North Plutarch 
(1656) 449 note, The Greek hath it only thus, ‘are called 
Victory', as it were in the abstract, as we call Our Lord 
Chief Justice, who is but a Justiciar. 1598 Stow Sum. 
xxxii. (1603) 288 Hubert, Arch Bishop of Canterburie, and 
Iusticierof England (in the year 1197]. i6xx Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. ix. vi. § 3 Robert Earle of Leicester, Chiefe I usticiar 
of England. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 432 The 
Justiciar, chief administrator of the law, . . was, while his 
office lasted, the most powerful subject in the realm. 

2. A judge presiding over, or belonging to, one 
of the king’s superior courts, or exercising special 
judicial functions: = Justice 9a. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[X3i5 Magna Charta c. 18 Mittemus duos Justiciaries per 
unumquemque comitatum per quattuor vices in anno, c 1x20 
Jocelin Citron^ (Camden) 71 Venit tamen in questionem 
coram justitiariis ad scaccarium. __ c 1250 Bracton ii. i. vii. 

§ 2 Habet etiam [rex] curiam et iustitiarios in banco resi- 
uentes.. Habet etiam iustitiarios itinerantes de comitatu 
in comitatum.] 1485 Rolls Parlt. VI. 348 The offices of 
Lieutenauntshipp, Justiciar and Chamberiaynshipp, of Car- 
mardeynshire and Cardeganshire. c 1575 Balfour's Prac - 
^ r u ^^54) 14 o Without speciall command of the King, or 
of the Justiciar of the forest. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
,X ‘ cj 626 Another of the Kings Justiciars.. was so 

confidently greedy that in one circuit he appropriated to 
nimselfe aboue two hundreth pound lands. 1640 Yorke 
Union Horn 14 Roger de Clifford . . whom the King had 
despatched into those parts, as Justiciar of all Wales. 1897 
Maitland Domesday <5. Beyond 101 French justiciars and 
trench clerks have become the exponents of English law. 

b. In Scotland, under the early kings, the title 
of two supreme judges, having jurisdiction north 
and south of Forth respectively. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[1318 Sc. Acts 13 Rcbt. /, c. 4 § 2 Ballivuspn cuius hallia 
tabs malefactor moratur habeat mandatum iusticiarii infra 
cuius iusticiariam transgressio facta fuit.j 1609 Skene 
R eg. Maj. 21 [transl. prec.j The Bailie or Judge, within 
qubais jurisdiction the ^malefactor dwelis, sail haue ane 
command of the Justitiar, within quhais Justitiarie the 
crime is committed. Ibid. 58 It is statute, that Justitiars 
salbc beath vpon the southside, and the northride of the 
water of Forth. 1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 248 
William the Lion . .appears to have changed or new modelled 
these offices, by the creation of two great judges named 
Justiciars. 

3. gen. An administrator of justice ; one who 
maintains or executes justice : = Justicek 1, 2. 

1623 Kings of Scot, in Hart. Mi sc. (Malh.) III. 462 He 
was a good justiciar, in whose time there was a law made, 
that Tetc.]. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 195 Ah spare 
this Monument, great Guests it keeps, Three grave Justi- 
ciars. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. it. xxvi. (1730! 115 
The Duke of Suffolk, .he suffered to he tried, .for a^Murder 
-done upon a mean person, and by such means obtained the 


repute of a zealous Justiciar., * 1734 L onT11 L;fc Jc{ 
Cm .//or.t <r8o8) I. a- Considering the vail of th; ' e 
justitiar [Lord Keeper North], ^ \ 

4. Used to designate various foreign Ufficials and 
functionaries. ' \ 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. $ Eng. I. 86 % e was Q 
of the Commissioners or Justiciars deputed to *? nfT i nnf i 
soon as Richard died. 1898 Daily News 25 / ™ 

narrative is put into the mouth of Hugo Gottfried^^ j y son 
of the hereditary Executioner. For fourteen gentxJjj ons 
the Gottfrieds have held the office of Justiciar. \ 

+ 5. Theol. = Justiciary 5. Obs. 

1772 Fletcher Logica Gencv. X20 Against whom hav „ 
you employed your pen . . Is it only against the proud 
justiciars? 

Hence Justi-ciarship, the office of justiciar. 

1677 Spoltiswoods Hist. Ch. Scot. App. 36 King Charles 
.. gave him the hereditary;Justiciarship. 1867 Pearson 
Hist. Eng. II, 2 The intrusion of foreign favourites into 
bishoprics and Justiciarships. 

Justiciary (d.^strJiariKjA 1 Also justitiary. 
[ad. med.L. justitidri-us \ -cidri-tts judge, f. justitia 
Justice : see -ary 1 B. 1 . A doublet of Justiciar.] 

1. Eng. Hist. The chief political and , judicial 
officer under the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings ; more fully, Chief Justiciary : « Justiciar i. 

Found only in modern historians, as a rendering of med.L. 
justiciarius : the form Justiciar was in use a century earlier. 

1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 848 Hubert de Burgh the 
Justitiary. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. xxxiii. 416 [After 
the Conquest] the aula regis . . was erected : and a capital 
justiciary appointed. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages viii. 11. (1819) 
II. 461 The King's Court .. was composed of the great 
officers ; the chief justiciary, the chancellor, the constable, 
marshall, chamberlain, steward, and treasurer, with any 
others whom the king might appoint. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 
it. viu. 506 In the time of William I, the Chief Justiciary was, 
after the King, the principal political person in the kingdom. 

2 . = Justice 9 a, Justiciar 2. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1761 London IV. 10 The citizens .. had .. the county 

of Middlesex added to their jurisdiction . . with a power of 
appointing .. a Justiciary from among themselves. 1827 
Gentl. Mag. XCVII. 11. 495 On the 12th of February, 1267, 
Alexander III. issued a patent .. witnessed by the Earl of 
Buchan, Justiciary. 1868 Milman St. Paul's 36 He had 
been a travelling justiciary in 1x79. 2 ®74 Green Short 
Hist. ii. § 5. 83 A royal justiciary secured law to the Jewish 
merchant. 

3. One who maintains or executes justice; an 
administrator of justice; — Justiceb i,'2. 

<1x548 Hall Chran ., xo Henry V, This sheperd was 
such a Justiciary that no offence was vnpunished, no frend- 
ship vnre warded. X590 Greene Royal Exch. Wks. 1882 
VII. 240 Aristides, the perfect Tusticiarie of his time. 1675 
Cave Antiq. Apost. (1702) 14 The supream ruler and justi- 
ciary of the world. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. v. iL II. 313 
The Emperor is . . the supreme justiciary in his Gallic and 
German realm. 1895 Daily News 16 Sept. 6/5 The Right, 
in this instance, was the justiciary of the Republic. 

4. Used to designate various foreign officers of 
state and judicial functionaries, esp. F. justicier , 
Sp .jttsliciero, It. sindaco, etc. 

1763 Gibson M isc. IVks. (1814) III. 36 The justiciary of 
Arragon, a name dieadfu! to royal ears. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Jo urn., Passport , Versailles iv. The passport was directed 
to all . .generals of armies, justiciaries and all officers of 
justices. 1854 Milman Lat. Chr. x. iy._ IV. 378 The Senate 
and people of Rome .. had sent justiciaries into Tuscany 
. . to receive oaths of allegiance . . and to exact tribute. 

+ 5. Theol. One who holds that man can of him- 
self attain to righteousness. Cf. Justice 2. Obs. 

X532 Becon Pomander Prayer Wks. 1843-4 1 1* 89 Suffer me 
not therefore, O Lord, to be in the number of those justi- 
ciaries which, boasting their own righteousness . . despise 
that righteousness that cometh by faith. 1550 — Govern. 
Virtue ibid. I. 423 Christ ‘came not to call the justiciaries, 
but sinners to repentance/ 1563. Homilies 11. Rogation 
Week 1. f 6 lusticiaries and hypocrites, which rob Almighty 
God of this honour, and ascribe it to themselues. a X625 
Boys Wks. (1630) 456 The Pharisee . . is a type of all lusti- 
tiaries hoping to be saued by the righteousness of the law. 
a xqi6 South Serin. (1744) IX ; 146 The pompous austeri- 
ties and/astings of many religious operators, and splendid 
justiciaries. 

Hence Justiciary ship, the office of justiciary. 
1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 890 He required Him .. 
to give an Account of his Justitiaryship. 1870 Pall Mall 
G. 10 Aug. 11 De Olifard found his reward in a grant of 
lands in Roxburghshire and the justiciaryship of Lothian. . 

Justiciary (d*ffsti*Jiari), sb.' 1 Also justitiary. 
[ad. med.L. justitidria, - cidria , f. jftstitia J ustice : 
see -ary 1 B. 3.] 

1. Sc. The jurisdiction of a justiciar or justiciary: 
see Justiciar 2 b. 

High Court of Justiciary, the supreme criminal tribunal of 
Scotland. Circuit court of justiciary , justiciary court , 
a circuit court held by judges of the High Court. Com- 
missioners of justiciary". see quoL 1846. 

[13x8 : see J usticiar 2 b.] 1473 in Acc. Ld. High Trcas. 
Scot. (1877) JL 68 Item gevin to the Justice Schire Dauid 
Guthere of that Ilk, knycht, for his lee of thus $ere of his 
office of Justiciary' . .j*ti. 1491 AV. Acts Jas. y ^ (1597) 

§ 43 The Clerke of the Iusticiarie sail take dittay there- 
vpon, and they to be punished as oppressoures. . 1579 Sc. 
Acts Jos. VI (1597) § 86T0 that effect [our soueraine Lord] 

• : grantis arid givis to them power and commKMon of Justi- 
ciarie. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 1 That all Herc- 
table Jurisdictions of Justiciary ..within that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland . . shall be . . abrogated. 1752 Scots 
Mog. (1753) O ct - 493/* The circuit-courts of justiciary. 175* 
J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 6 The five Lords., 
arc called Commissioners of Justiciary, and are invested 
with an equal Power and Jurisdiction in all Criminal 
Causes. 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 233 


JUSTIFIABLE. 

The Court of Justiciary .. consists of five judges who a 
also judges ofthe Court of Session, specially com mission^ 
by the sovereign, together with the justice-general 
justice-clerk. ^ 

attrib.. 1819 R, Chapman Jas. V To put an end »■» 
those disorders, the king established a justiciary court 31 
Jedburglu 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xix. § 6 (,a£ 3 , 
367 The distinction of justiciary, session, and jury jude« 
done away. 6 ** 

2. Judicature. 

1869 Draper A mcr. Civ. War I. xxvi. § 6. 445 Already 
has that [non-slaveholding] power reduced the supreme 
justiciary to a mere temporary bulwark. 

Justiciary (d^sti-jiari), d. [ad, med. or mod. 
L.jftstilidri-us, F. jusiiciawt ‘ of or belonging unto 
■Justice’ (Cotgr. lOti).] 

3 . Pertaining to, or connected with, the adminis- 
, ; on of justice, or the office of a justice. (Ste 

als ° .? USTICIAH Y sb." I attrib.') 

spare im!H LCASTI:R P u °' A,io "\. (1SS7) Thc >’ 

to all iuslrf. 1 ' ™°»Sh .. to all martiall and nulitare affaires 
ii Wks j8t ane funct!ons - Bbomk Korth. Lane 111. 

terrible’ in vo yp u . have ahvayes been so strict and 

n-u VI „ Th'f Iustlt >arie courses. 1711 E. Ward Vnlg. 
Constable j BS e J ustlt ‘ary Fools Old Headboroughs and 

denunciation of ju/^ ,TLANU D °"‘“‘< a y % & yo'ut va the 
,0 J itetary areas. 

J f: 1 leot ' 1 ‘rtaining to, or believing in, ‘the 
righteousness wh, ch is % { th ’ e law - sclf .jU eoU5 . 

see Justiciary - nl , 1 s 

16x5 T. Adams BIacf‘ n . - .. - 

self-conceited righteourf Dev ‘“ 3 A justiciary, imaginary, 
v. Biijb, The proud l6 3“ bvMMcn ffrrr l^aty 

a 166 S J. 600DWIN FillJ{ o r t« e and Iusticiane Hypocrite, 
of Christian or believer > (1867) 11a Suchakmd 

and legal spirit. bo “vours much of the justictaty 

II Justicies (d^csthrj - . Law _ [med-L d 

pers. smg. pres, su hj. or jttsticidre to J ustice.] A 
writ, now abolished, dire , ed t0 a sher J iff em J wer . 
ing him to hold plea of 5 ebt in his coun i y C0 ‘ UIt for 
sums exceeding forty sh: 1Un SQ from the 
opening words : see quc. 

(ta84 S/at. il’allieia Kdw . J'.; . .... , 

justicies A. quod.. sine dilati, l < c - 5/fT plm “ s I 

1534 Fitzuerb. Nat. lLrcvit"* , red f at '■ enlu ” f 1 ''ffj 

daccompt que serra sue en If’" lv ‘ ‘O ? l . '= brief 

al vicomte.J 1607 Cowell In. c “ un ‘!'' est R “ n ,K. ! Vv r |, llfS 
lusticies, the Shyreeue may '' B f y ‘ !? 

whereas of his ordinary autho'? 1 . 1 * P lee / a , " Zl 

?5r s rTT V h 

,6 T he county court m j h0ldp) | . ;i , 

1 ^ . ii ii*» ftf a fsnetttal writ called a 


III. iv.; 

/Sr K'n % 

Court . .having Coguizance -by a wd ’ t of j u , tic i/ 


[f. Justice v. 
ofjustice. Cliiefly 


Justiciuff (.dizrslisitj), /;/ , ‘ 

+ -MG1.] The administraf‘ n ofjh ^ „ 
at nb., esp. m justtcing-ro e ia the house 
of a justice of the peace. 

w^h l l^d ?o\f co^on V5 That 
Steed Hist. Gt. Brit ,x, ax. (£“«“ ^ 
or i-athet- Uimrary I us tic mg. ^ Jiss Mi ? fo T {D j n 

L Estrange (1870) II. 97 He j;Qt t ^ e author of the book 
on justicing. x866 Rkade Grijjtt Q auui ^ g g 7 j Justicing- 
day brought bun many.vw.ts., m Broughton Nancy 
I. 19 Prayers are held in the just A ,,, 

Justieo, -coat, -core, £ rms Q f j US iaucokps. 
Justifiability (d3»‘str 8l abrUti). [f. next: 

See -ITV.J = JtJSTlFI.VBLENElg 1 
1884 La-. v Times 6 Sept. 320/: ^ j ust ; fia bilit y of hos- 

v ' , aC zrw Sit" Cd 1 7 , d j claral, ,n of iar. .807 Alllmtfs 
921 light as to make the juiti- 

fiab.hty of any operatton a matte 1 questio „. 

Justifiable (dstrstifaija^ 4 a r a> ^ jusli- 
Jiable (13-14^ c.), (.justify ^ 
fi. ~ Justiciable. Obs. 

S ’T’- 33 ; Here you my lorde R. 

that 1 IV. de C fro thus day forth s shalbe fayl l,f u ll 
and lowly, .and I shall he tustlfys, of ’ bo a ya „dcfgoodes. 
1643 Fkvxne Power Parlt' y ’ vhom &sar .. 

S M'tTV’ 8 ; c eI e® hemselves subjects and 

justifiable to the Nobility, who hai^ , he S „verai S nty. ' 

. 2. Capable ofbetng legally o. mora lly justified, or 
shown to be just, righteous, or i nocent . defensible. 
Justifiable homicide : see Homicu ,23 
1561 r. Norton Calvin's Inst, n (l6 j 6 , s 
Departure from Monkerte to some < hcr hon ^ t Uind 0 f life 
[is] justifiable. 1586 A. Hay_ Eng. ccyc i (ir y (J625) 39 
May it not sometimes be justifiable l; break / a mans heatl t 

Anim :,CJrL, ^8)8 in noCase; tMdmwh^’a la^ge 
Quantity of Blood at a time justmabl R ,, r.- rrK . 
worth Moral T. t.816) I. xi,L .04 Li l e W^Tfices wHich ra 
tradesman thinks himself justifiable in . . )S 1 
Cummins Ruth ii 15 Emigration from 3 . ^ d s f' ms 

hardly justifiable. • r 

t b. Of an assertion, etc. : Ca* He of buing 
maintained, defended, or made gootj, 
i6x* Sr.LDEN Illustr. to Drayton's 2 „ 7 It 

is iustifiable by Csc?>ar, that they vs'd to * ..n’-x.-ent 
their head and vpper lip . . but in their'old £ » 

such thing warranted. 1646 Sir T. B ™WyVud EP 
111. xxiv. 170 Some in the water doe carry. justilUb j c 
semblance to some at the Land, xosx Aac Q/ wSt aoI 
That so much raine could cause so great . • » .? 

may be made justify able partly by reason * tJ M 

experience. _ , 

1 3. Fitted to justify a claim or the ^ 

1755 iHac-ens rnsurauees II. .17 £“fiable Ins’tru- 
ments of the Cargo aad Lo»s ol the Coo< ; nJurcll anJ 
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abandoned, the Assured ought to manifest and present to 
the Assurers. 

Justifiableness (d^u stifsi^b’lnes). [f. prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being justifiable. 

1640 Bp Hall Humble Remonstr. 30 Our position Is onely 
affirmative ; implying the justifiablenesse, and holynessc 
of an Episcopal! calling. 1684 N. Resbury Case Cross Bap- 
tism 7, I will not stand accountable for the Justifiableness 
of these passages, 1885 L'pool Daily Post 11 Apr, 4/7 The 
nation was . . divided in opinion as to the justifiableness of 
hostilities. 

Justifiably (<iJ»'srifai,abli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In a justifiable manner ; so as to admit 
of justification. 

167* South Berm. 1 Cor. viit. 12 No man amongst us can 
justifiably plead weakness of conscience in that sense. 1734 
Fielding Univ. Gallant in. i, Anything which this lady 
may not justifiably suffer, 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. 
v. v. § 1 An English painter justifiably loves fog, because he 
is bom in a foggy country. 

+ Ju’Stificable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
justificabil-is, {.juslificdre to Justiey : see -able.] 
Capable of being justified, justifiable. 

1655 Digges Compl. Ambass. 57 We have thought . . this so 
plain and justificable a case. 1671 True Noncouf. 400 Let 
it be so, that much of their way was justificable upon the 
account of these motives. 

t Justrfical, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *jiisti- 
fie-us (see -Fie) + -At.] a. Justificatory, justi- 
ficative. b. Executing justice. 

1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebel!. Pref. 8 For the justificall 
reasons of their rising in arms. 1656 Blount Glossogr ., 
Justlfical, that executes or doth Justice. 

Justification (d^v-stidke^^n). [ad. late L. 
justifiedtion-em (Augustine, etc.), n. of action f. 
justficare to Justify. Cf. F. justification ( 12 th c. 
in Godef.), perh. the immediate source.] 

+1. Administration of justice or the law; execution 
of sentence ; capital punishment. Obs. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love ix. xiii. (Skeat) 1. 88 How should 
merexe been proued, and no trespasse were, by due iustifica- 
tion to be punished? 1422 tr . Secret a Secret Priv. Priv. 
21 1 Whan he shall Iustificacion done, he sholde noone 
dyuersitc of Persones make. 1450-80 tr. Secret a Secret , 18 
v nto the tyme that god hath herde hem and done his iustt- 
ficacioun in vengeaunce doyng. [187B Veitch Border Hist. 

Poetry ix. 286 A not less memorable case of ‘justification 
was that of Adam Scott, j 

1 2. An ordinance ; an ordained form. Obs. 
c 1450 tr. De linitatione in. lv. 131 Goode it is to me, lorde, 
pat j>ou hast mekid me, hat I mowe lerne pi iustificacions. 
*5 3 * N. T. (Rhem.) Luke i. 6 Walking in al the commaun de- 
ments and iustifications of our Lord without blame. 1609 
Bible (Douay) Hum. ix. 3 Let the children of Israel make 
the Pasch in his time.. according to al the ceremonies and 
Justifications therof. 

3. The action of justifying or showing something 
to be just, right, or proper ; vindication of oneself 
or another ; exculpation ; f verification, proof (obs.). 
b. That which justifies ; a justifying circumstance ; 
an apology, a defence. 

*494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 507 With many couert wordys to 
ihe .. iustyfyeacion of hymselfe and excusynge of his owne 
dedys, 1555 Eden Decades 240 Yet was he gladde to haue 
a tryed by iusttce for the better iustification of his cau»e. 
163S Naunton Frngm. Reg. (Arb.) 39 Neither was she un- 
mindful! of this Lord Norris, whose Father., in the business 
oj her Mother, dyed in a Noble cause, and in the justifica- 
tion of her innocencie. 1729 Butler Serm. Forgiveness 
Wks. 2874 II. rc>9 Nothing can with reason be urged m 
justification of revenge. 1823 Dd Quincey Lett. Educ. ii. 
(i860} 32 The metre, and the style . . would immediately have 
lost their justification. 1870 Mrs. Riddell .4 us tin Friars 
hi. She could plead so much in her own justification. 

4. Thtol. The action whereby man is justified, or 
freed from the penalty of sin, and accounted or 
made righteous by God ; the fact or condition of 
being so justified. 

Protestant theologians regard justification as an act of 
grace in which God accounts man righteous, not owing to any 
uieritofhis own, but through imputation of Christ's right- 
e ousness, as apprehended and received by faith. Roman 
Catholic theologians hold that it consists in man’s being 
uiade really righteous by infusion of grace, such justification 
being a work continuous and progressive from its initiation. 

{1382 Wyclip Rcm.v. i 6 Sotlili domof 0011 in to condemp- 
Uacioun, grace forsothe of manye giltis in to iustificacioun.] 
*5*5 Pilgr. p<rf. (W. de W. 2531) 31 This grace is called 
the grace of iustificacyon, or grace lusrifyenge, for it iusti- 
fyeth our soules before god. 1565 T. Norton Calvin's I nst . 
»«. xi. | 2 (1632), We simply expound justification to be an 
acceptation, whereby God receiving us into favour, raketh 
us for righteous, and we say that the same consisteth in for- 
gL’enesse of sinnes, and imputation of the righteousnesse of 
Christ. 1571 39 Articles C/t. Eng. xi, Of the iustification of 
JJJBn.. .That we are iustified by fayth onely, is a most whole- 
sotne doctrine, and very full of comfort. Ibid, xii, Good 
Workes, which are thefruitesof fayth, and folowe after msti- 
ncation. 1585 Hooker Serm. Justification § 5 The. first 
receipt of grace in their [Papists'] divinity is. the first Justi- 
fication; the increase thereof, the second iustification. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 6x Justification doth not 
increase or decrease, but all sin is pardoned at the first act of 
believing, * 77 t Wesley l FI s. (1872) V. 57 The plain Scrip- 
tural notion of justification is pardon, the forgiveness of sms. 
JS37 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1855) I- J* v i-38x The tenet of justi- 
fication or salvation by faith alone, called, in the barbarous 
j’argon of polemics, solifidianism. 2871 R. H. Hutton Ess. 
L 6 They nave seen so much goodness without faith, .. that 
they begin to preach justification by sincenty.as a more 
human, if not a more divine formula than justification uy 
f?ith. 18S5 Catholic Diet. 405/2 To the. Catholic, sanctifica- 
tion and justification are lac same thing, or at most two 


aspects of the same thing — viz. of the act by which God 
makes a soul just and holy in his sight. 

5 . Law . a. The showing or maintaining in court 
that one had sufficient reason for doing that which 
he is called to answer; a circumstance affording 
grounds for such a plea. b. The justifying of 
bail: see Justify 7 b. 

x 5*9 Jsee Justify 7 a]. 2660 Trial Regie. 19 If you have 
any thing ot Justification, plead Not guilty. 2782 W. Black- 
stone Rep. II. n 7 q After many nugatory notices of justi- 
fication, the defendant’s bail appeared in Court to justify. 
1809 Tomlins Lain Diet, s-v., If the action concern a local 
thing, a Justification in one place is not a Justification in 
another place, 1883 Wharton's Law-Lex. ted. 7 ) s.v., A de- 
fence of. justification is a defence showing the libel to be 
true, or in an action of assault showing the violence to have 
been necessary. 1886 Philailclphia Times 10 Apr. (Cent), 

Mr. M— — said, that Recorder S had fixed bail at 

$25,000, and justification in $50,000 would be enough. 

G. The action of adjusting or arranging exactly ; 
spec, in Type-founding and Printing : see Justify 
v. 9. 

1672 T. Marshall Let. to Dr . Fell 19 Jan. (in H. Hart 
Cent . Typogr. Oxford 165/2) To expedite y 3 justification of 
Matrices.. 1727-4* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Foundery , The 
justification, as to thickness, is made on a piece of marble ; 
and for the height on an iron compository. The justification 
of the height is guided by the m of some body of characters 
already justified. 2824 J. Johnson Tyjygr. II. 132 Where 
a line is even spaced, and yet requires justification. Ibid. 
133 No reasonable excuse either for bad justification or im- 
proper spacing. 1875 Lire's Diet. Arts III. 644 When he 
comes to the end of his line, and finds that he has a syllable 
or word which will not fill out the.measure, he has to per- 
form .a task which requires considerable care and taste. 
This is called justification. 

Justificative (d^irstifik^tiv), a. [f. late L. 
justified I-, ppl. stein of jiistifieare to Justify + -ive. 
Cf. F. jttstificaeif (16th c. in Godef. Comp /.).] 
Serving to justify; justificatory; of the nature of 
supporting evidence. 

i6ix Cotgr., Iustificatifi iustificatiue, Justifying, righting. 
1622 Mabbf. tr. Aleman's Guzman D'Alf. n. 242. 1827 

Bentham Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 15 Some justi- 
ficative, or extenuative, or exemplive, circumstance. 1890 
SAiNTSBURYArr.245 With justificative selections from Euffon 
. . and other authorities. 

Ju’Stificator. [ad. late jnstificalor, nf;ent- 
n. f. justificare to Justify.] One who justifies. 

The L. word occurs in a document of William Rufus (see 
first jiuot.), whence it has passed into the law diets, as an 
English word. 

[ix.. Writ in Liber Ramesix § x83 Will. Rex Angl. H. 
Camerarlo & Justificatoribus suis,omnibusque suis fidelibus 
Norff., salutem.] 1670 Blount Law Diet., lustificatars 
[in prec. quot.J seem to signify Compurgators. .1755 John- 
son, Jnstificator, one who supports, defends, vindicates, or 
justifies. 1799 Mar. Edgeworth Ess. Self Justif. in Lett. 
Lit. Ladies (1805) 225 To one of your class of justificatory, 
this Is the highest offence. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet., Justi • 
ficators, a kind of compurgators, or those that by oath 
justified the innocence, or oaths of others. 

Jttsfcificatoi*y (d^-stifikvdari), a. [f. late L. 
justified 1 -, ppl. stem of justifiedre to Justify + 
-ory.] Tending to justify; having the effect or 
purpose of justifying. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. vm. (1599) 314 To hold fast that 
that Jiath bin gotten, is a colour iustificatorie to enable the 
title and interest of the thing. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. II. 
355 Printed at Amsterdam, with a justificatory preface. x86o 
A. L. Windsor EihicayW. 344 A man. .almost sarcastically 
justificatory of the claims of self-interest. 1876BANCROFT 
Hist. U.S. III. vii. 109 The Newcastle administration., 
summarily condemned the colony by rejecting its loyal 
justificatory address to the king. 

b. Serving or intended to support a statement. 

1779 Gibbon Misc. Whs. (2824) IV. 576 Mr. Davis has .. 
suppressed one of the justificatory Notes on this passage. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 269/1 In 1752 followed a justificatory 
tract on several disputed points. 

Justified (d$rrstifsid), ppl. a. [f. Justify + 
-ED l.J Made just or right; made or accounted 
righteous ; warranted ; supported by evidence ; in 
Printing', see Justify v. 9. 

a StoscY Arcadia 11. (2590) 228 That bad officer-, 
gave him leave., to bear his sword prepared for the justified 
murther. 1671-2 T. Marshall Let. to Dr. Kelt 9 Feb . 
(in H. Harr Cent. Typogr. Oxford 169/1) A large Col- 
lection of Proofes from Jaques Vallet, \v« 6 shew y c various 
Sorts of justified Matrices he is willing to sell. 1738 
Wesley Ps. cxvm. vi. The Voice of Joy, and Love, and 
PraLe.. Among the Justified is found.^ 1820 R. Hall 
Wks. (1832) VI. 306 Either impenitent sinners or justified 
believers. 2892 J.^ Winsor Columbus it. 55 A scholarly 
and justified narrative. 

Justifies? (d^tf'stifaipi). [f. as prcc. + -ER 1 J 

1 . One who justifies : see Justify v . 

2525 Tindale Rom. iii. 26 That he myght be counted 
iuste, and a iu>tifiar of hytn which belevith on Iesus. 1528 
Frith Ahsw. Rastel Wks. (1573) 16 Vou mu»t graunt, that 
we haue a Christ or no Christ .. a iustifier or no iustifier. 
1629 H. Burton Babel no Uctiul 32 That I leaue to you, 
her justifies 171 1 StkVEE Parker lit. xiv. 236 Juatificrs of 
themselves and Hypocrites. 1838 J. H. Newman Justifi- 
cation x. § 2 Faith is the sole justifies 

2 . Type-founding and Printing, a. A workman 
who justifies: see Justify 9; hence, in a type- 
setting machine : see quot. 188S. b. A wedge or 
the like for fixing an adjusted part of a printing- 
press, as the stone in the coffin, etc. 

1683 Moxon JR c/t. Excrc., Printing xi. *1 17 Justified cf 


Wood, the length of every side, .. must be thrust between 
the insides of the Coffin and the outsides of the Stone, to 
Wedge it light., after the Pre^s-man has Bedded jt, 
1824 J. Johnson Typcgr. II. 513 To admit of justifiers 
between the stone and coffin, which are put to keep the 
stone^ steady after it is bedded. 1890 Cent. Diet . 5. y. 
Justifier, in type-founding, the workman who fits up a 
suite of strikes or unjustified matrices for use on one mold. 
1888 Pall MallG. 20' Sept. 22/2 Even more ingenious is the 
second machine,^ or * justifier*, to which the type set up by 
the typotheter is taken. The * justifier ", . spaces out the 
lines with great regularity and in so short a time that 20,0x3 
ens per hour is about the average output. 

Justify (d^nstifai'), v. [a. F .justifier ( 12 th c. 
in Godef. Compl.), ad. late (chiefly eccl.) L. justi- 
fiedre to act justly -towards, do justice to, make 
just, pardon, vindicate, f. just- us ] l'ST : see -ft.] 
fl. trims . To administer justice to; to try as a 
judge, to judge; to have jurisdiction over, rule, 
control, keep in order ; to do justice to, treat justly, 
b. absol. To administer justice, to judge. Obs. 

a. 1500 Cursor A I. 150 (Gott.) Of Salomon j>e wise, Hou 
crafuli he did iustific. 23. . St. Erkctrayldc 229 in HoriJm. 
Alteugl. Leg. (1881) 272, I iustifiet Jus >°Iy toun . . more 
bene fourty wyntcr. 1377 Langl. l\ PI. B. xix. 44 pc iewes 
he iustified & tau3tc hem J>e lawe of !yf. 2390 Gower Conf. 
III. 379 Hem [I.e. Clergy] oughtc uel to justefie Tiling, 
which belongith to here cure, As forto praie. 1449 Sc. 
Acts p'as. IJ (2S14) 56/2 pat al RegaJiteis . . be .. Iu>ri/22i: be 
the kin^is Justice, quliil pa> remayn in be kingls handis. 
e 1460 I-ortescue Abs. tf Lint, Mon. ii. (18S5) 112 Thai .. 
ordenyd the same reaume to be ruled and justified by suche 
lawes as that all wolde assent vmo, 1581 Lambaude Eireu.u t. 
ii. (1588) 338 Them that undertake for the partie, that he shall 
abide to be justified by law. 1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners 
fe Sherifes 12 IThe Statute] givctfi power to Forresters, 
Parkers, and Warreners to kill the ofteiidors if they will 
not be justified. 

J*2. /runs. To execute justice upon (a malefactor); 
to condemn to punishment; to punish, csp. (AY.) to 
punish with death, execute. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 5087 Fadirs and modjrs sal 
rekken )mt tyde .. And loverdes alswa of hair men . . pc 
whilk pai wald nogbt iustify. c 1450 Lo.nelich Grail xvi. 
318 Thanne Axede him Nasciens .. Whi that so sore Itxste- 
fyed' he were. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 353 To iu."tefic and 
puuiahe them for their offenses, c 1575 Balfour's Prac ticks 
(1754) 59p Thay beand swa convict, sail be jusrifyic to the 
tleid thairfoir. .2700 Collier s/td Def. Short Putodij^S) 
^99 In Scotbnd they say when a' Man is hanged lie’s 
justified. 2830 Byron Mar. Fat. vM. 94 Let them be justi- 
fied; and leave exposed Their wa\ering relics in the place of 
judgment. 2860 C. Innes Scot, in Mid. Ages vi. 182 The 
murderer taken red-band .. was ‘justified’., without any 
unnecessary or inconvenient delays of process. 

3. To show (a person or action) to be just or in 
the Tight ; to prove or maintain the righteousness 
or innocence of; to vindicate front a charge). 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 690 Non lyuyandc to pc U Iusty- 
fyet. 2382 Wvclif Ps. 1. 6 fli. 4) That thou be iustefied m 
thi woordi*, and ouercomc \v han thou art denied, c 1450 
tr. De Imitatione m.xxix. 99 pou .. iuslifievt me in all my 
disposicions. 1535 Coverdalb Eccl ns. vii. 5 Iustifie not 
thyself before God. 2600 E. Blount tr % Cones taggio 224 
Some of his friendcs, laboured' to iustific him. 2707 C’«nVr. 
in Husb. fy Card. 219 Justifying them from any Objections 
that might be made against them. 2868 M. Paitlson Acad. 
Org. v. 148 We have no longer the difficult task of justifying 
science in the eyes of the nation. 

absol. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxwl. (2739) 53 
Neither Monk, Woman, nor Clerk was by Law to justify 
by Battle in their own person. 

b. Of a state of things, circumstance, or motive : 
To afford a justification of. [Often in passive.) 

1635 A. Stafford Fan. GA»cy(i86o) 82 The profane Idola- 
trizing of this Superlative Saint, will iustifie me in all eves. 
2709 Attehuuhy Spit to l Serm., Luke x, 32 The publick 
burthens .. will not justify us in giving nothing. 1775 
Burke Sp. Concil. Amer, Wks. III. 102, I think then I am 
.. justified in the sixth and last resolution. 2860 Dickens 
Uncomm. Trav. xvi, 'Hie pair have a dejected conscious- 
ness that they are not justified in appearing on the surface 
of the earth. 

4. To absolve, acquit, exculpate; spec, in Theot., 
to declare free from the penalty of sin on the ground 
of Christ's righteousness, or to make inherently 
righteous by the infusion of grace : see Justifica- 
tion 4. Also absol. 

138a Wyclif Isa, Y. 33 Wo .. that iuviefien the vnpitoui 
for 3tftes. _ — Rom. iiL 26 That he be iust, and iusttlyinge 
him that is of the feith of Ihe>u Crist. Ibid. 3 3 Forsothe 
we demen a man for to be iustifyed by feith, withouten 
worlds of lawe. 1526 Tisdale Ran. iv. 25 Jesus ..Which 
was delivered foroure synnes, and rose agayne forto iustifyc 
vs. *535 Coverdale Exod. xxiiL 7 The innocent and 
righteous shalt thou not sley, for I iustifie not y vngodJy. 
1550 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 15 For say they .. if the 
Sacramente dothe not iustjfye, & hrynge grace of it*clfc. 
then it is but bare breade & wyne. a 1620 Do.vne 2«.f 
Serm. John xvi. 8 Only thy good life can assure thy con- 
science and the world, that tnou art justified, a 2740 Watlb- 
Land Docir. Justification iv, God ..has made no promt* c 
or covenant to justify any one without the use of Baptism. 

2859 J. Cummivg Ruth vui. 133 It is the office cl Jcsu* to 
pardon, to juvtify, to welcome. 

5. To make good (an argument, statement, or 
opinion) ; to confirm or support by attestation or 
evidence ; to corroborate, prove, verify, f Formerly 
with compDnuntary obj., dj. and in/., ur subord. 
clause. (Now coloured by 6.) 

‘1390 Gower Conf. III. 140 Rethcriqes eloquences.. Whctof 
a man schal jusiific HUe wordex in di*puteiscun.' 1494 
F.ylyan Chron. v. civ. 79 Sj tliat I rsyght sou.* ha: iusuafl 
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myreporte by some Auctour ofAucrorite. 1559 in Strype 
Ann . Ref (1824) L It. App. xi. 34 This shalbe justified ovvt 
of Irenmus. 1600 Shaks. Tanp. v. u 128 Were I so minded, 

1 heere could .. iustifie you Traitors. rzx68o Butler Rem . 
(*?59) J* 4* For who can justify, that Nature there Is ly’d 
to the same Laws, she acts by here ? 1733 Berkeley 

Alctphr. v. § 33 He justified the notion to be innocent. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. <5* F. xxvi. (1869) II. it The narratives of 
antiquity are justified by the experience of modern times. 
1884 Month. Exam. 6 May 5/3 It would be hard to justify 
this particular assertion by an appeal to facts. 

j*b, To maintain as true, affirm, aver. Obs. 
1579-80 North Plutarch, Marius (1676) 353 The which 
would not be beleeved. .for the uncredible force and Power 
of the Armies which was justified to come. 3658 Osborn 
Q. Eliz. (1673) 461 An Inquisition .. which a Cursiter did 
about that time justifie he had inrolled. 1781 W. Blane 
Ess. Hunting (1788) 71 The Doctor ;. to this day relates 
and justifies the truth of every circumstance I have men- 
tioned. 

t c. To acknowledge as true or genuine. Obs. 
i6©3 Shaks. Per. v. i. 219 She shall tell thee all ; When 
thou sbalt kneele, and justifie in knowledge, She is thy 
verie Princes. 01611 Chapman Iliad xv. no The great God 
had a son, Whom he himself yet justifies. 

0. To show or maintain the justice or reason- 
ableness of (an action, claim, etc.) ; to adduce ade- 
quate grounds for ; to defend as rigfik or proper. 

3560 DAUS.tr. Sleidane's Comm. 7 He aunswered, that he 
woulde iustifye that, that he had done, eyther in present 
disputation, or bywritinge. 3641 Milton Ch. Govt. II. iii. 
How can they justify to have turned their domestic privi- 
leges into the bar of a proud judicial court 7 1667 — P. L. 

1. 26 That.. I may assert th' eternal Providence, And justifie 
the wayes of God to men. 1704 Penn in Pa. Hist . Soc. 
Mem. IX. 357, 1 justify not my son’s folly. 3884 F. Temple 
Relat. Relig. <y Sc. v. (1885) 355 All who thus claim super- 
natural authority must, of course, justify their claim. 

b. To make right, proper, or reasonable; to 
furnish adequate grounds for, warrant, 

3658 Bramkau. Consecr. Bps . iii. 48 This very necessity 
had .. iustified the Act. 1718 Prior Hans Carvel 67 The 
end must justifie the means ; He only sins who ill intends. 
3732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 419 Those Reasons seem 
to justify Bleeding, 2743 Young Nt. TIu iv. 309 ’Tis guilt 
alone can justify his death. 3813 Scott Rokeby 1. yiii, 
Much in the stranger's mien appears, To justify suspicious 
fears. 2893 Speaker 2 May 526/2 The vast circle of his 
readers justified his complacency by their applause. 

+ c. To render lawful or legitimate. Obs. 

1653 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxit.^117 Whatsoever is com- 
manded by the Soveraign Power, is as to the Subject, -justi- 
fied by the Command. 1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 346 Til! . . 
public nuptials justify the bride. 

7. Law. intr. and trans. a. To show or main- 
tain sufficient reason in court for doing that which 
one is called upon to answer for ; to show ade- 
quate grounds for (that with which one is charged). 

1529 Act 21 Hen. VIII, c. 19 § 2 The Lor de. .may avowe 
or his Baylyffe or servaunt make conysaunce or justifye for 
takyng of the said dystresses upon the same landes . .alegyng 
in the said avourie conysaunce and justificacyon the same 
Matters Landes and Tenementes to^be holdin of hym. xsgx 
Child Marriages 150 The said Smith, .did arreste the said 
Roger Dod .. and beinge charged to be a wronge, and con- 
trary to the liberties and charters of this citie, iustifieth to be 
lawful). 3765 Blackstone Comm. I. xiv. 429^ A master like- 
wise may justify an assault in defence of his servant, and 
a servant in defence of his master. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) II. 258 H a man be impeached for beating an- 
other, he may justify by showing jt was done in his own 
necessary defence : if for false imprisonment, he may justify 
under the warrant of a lawful magistrate. 1893 Weekly Notes 
67/2 The appellant could not justify his attempt to force an 
entrance, and was rightly convicted of an assault. 

b. To justify (f oneself) as bail, to justify batl\ 
to show, by the oath of a person furnishing bail or 
other surety, that after the payment of his debts he 
is of adequate pecuniary ability. 

1692 Act 4 Will. Sf M. c. 5, § 2 The Justices, .shall make 
such Rules . . for the justifying of such Bails . . as to them 
shall seem meet. 1766-80 Burrow Reports IV. 2527 The 
sum he was required to justify in, was £9000. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. III. six. 293 The bail .. must justify them- 
selves in court.. by swearing themselves house-keepers, 
and each of them to be worth double the sum for which 
they are bail, after payment of all their debts. 1780 New- 
gate Cal. V. 49 They ..justified bail for sums to a consider- 
able amount, though they were not possessed of property 
to the value of twenty shillings. 1880 Standard 9 Apr. 6/1 
Bail for the husband was put in and justified. • 2883 Whar- 
tons Law-Lex. (ed. 7), Justifying security. Administrators 
in certain cases are required by the. Court of Probate to 
give Justifying security. 

+ 8 . To account just or reasonable; to approve 
of ; to ratify. Obs. 

163* Grew Ana/. Plants Pref. , I was glad to see it [a 
book] so far justify’d by that Illustrious Society. 2729 
Butler Serm., Love Neighbour Vlks. 1874 II. 146 God him- 
self will in the end justify their taste, and support their 
cause. 

9. To make exact; to fit or arrange exactly; 
to adjust to exact shape, size, or position. Now 
only in technical use; esp. (Type founding), To 
adjust a * strike 9 or ‘drive* by making the sides 
level and square, and keeping the impression at 
the proper depth, so as to form a correct matrix ; 
(Printing) To adjust types of smaller and larger 
bodies together, so that they will exactly fill up 
the forme ; to space out the line of type in the com- 
posing stick properly ; also intr. of type. 

1552 Recohde Cast* Knowl. (2556) 35 By true woorkinge 


to iustifie your Globe, wbiche fyrste maye bee made as 
rounde, as any Turner can doo it, and then shall your in- 
strument .. correct it exactlye if it be amysse. 2671-2 
T. Marshall Let . to Dr. Fell 9 Feb. (in H. Hart , Cent. 
Typogr. Oxford 267/1) He undertakes to justify Matrices, 
but not cut Punctions. . . I suspend y urging of y* Matrices 
to be justify ed by Mr. Van Dijke. 2683 MoxoN Meek . 
Exerc Printing xvi. r 2 Justifying of Matrices is, x. to 
make the Face of the Sunken Letter, He an exact designed 
depth below the Face of the Matrice, and on all its sides 
equally deep from the Face of the Matrice. 2. It is to set 
or Justifie tne Foot-line of the Letter exactly in Line. 3. It 
is to Justifie both the sides, viz. the Right and left-sides of 
a Matrice to an exact thickness. Ibid. xxii. t 4 Justifying 
(in Compositers Language) is the stiff or loose filling ,of his 
Stick, for if it be fill'd very stiff with Letters or Spaces, they 
say it is hard Justified ; if loosly, they sayit is loose Justified. 
Ibid. xxiv. ?» 5 Justifying the Head is to put into the Mar- 
tessesin the Cheeks, .unequal and convenient thickness of. . 
square pieces of Felt, Pastboards, or Seaboards.. that when 
the Press-man Pulls, the Tennants of the Head shall have 
an equal Horizontal level Check. 2824 J. Johnson Typogr. 

II. 124 Taking care to space and to justify our matter. 1828 
Webster s.v., Types of different sizes will not justify with 
each other. 2892 Brit. Printer V. No. 26. 19 Ample know- 
ledge of how to justify is not yet the common property of 
printers. 2900 H. Hart Cent. Typogr. Oxford Pref. p. viii, 
Nowadays a type-founder desiring to enlarge the number of 
his founts, would be able, .to buy ‘strikes', which when 
justified would become matrices. 

Justifying (djo'stifaiiiij), vbl. sb. [f. Justify 

V. +-IN&1.] 

1. The action of the vb. Justify', a. The action of 
making, proving, or accounting just ; justification.. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. iv. 25 The which is bitakun for oure 
synnes, and roos a}en for oure iustifyinge. 2615 G. Sandys 
Treat, 59 This excuse is so . . large, that it may extend as 
well to the iustifying of the absurdest errours. <21769 R. 
Riccaltoun Note r Galatians 209 Justifying implies more 
than bare pardon. It supposes a judicial procedure. 

•f b. Condemnation ; execution. Sc. Obs. 
a 2578 LindesaY (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1899) I. 183 To 
saif the lordis from iustifieing in the Kingis furie. 
f2. An ordinance; = Justification 2. Obs . 

2382 Wyclif Ps. cxviii. [cxix.j 5 Wolde God weren dressid 
my weies ; to be kept thi iustifiyngus. 1395 Purvey Re- 
monstr. 32 That thei kepe the iustifyingis of God, and 
seken out his comaundementis. 2526 Tindale Hcb. ix. 1 
That fyrst tabernacle verely had iustifyinges and servynges 
off God. 

3. In Type-founding and Printing : see Justify 
v. 9. Justify iiJg-stick, an attachment to a type- 
setting machine for justifying the lines. 

1672-2 T. Marshall Let. to Dr. Fell 19 Jan. (in H. Hart 
Cent. Typogr. Oxford 266/2) Y® Founders.. have no regard 
to cutting and justifying, unless perhaps to supply a Defect, 
or two. 1683 [see J ustify v. 9}. 

Justifying, fft- a . [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

That justifies (in senses of the verb). 

1526 Pilgr. Pcrf (W. de W. 1531) 31 The grace of iustifi- 
cacyon, or grace iustifyenge. 2585 Hooker Serm. Jusiif. 
§ 3 There is a Justifying and sanctifying righteousnes here. 
1701 Norris Ideal World 11. ii. 64 This is no warrantable 
or justifying reason. 2865 Pusey Truth _ Eng. Ch. 5 The- 
Lutheran doctrine, .that ‘justifying faith is that whereby a 
person believes himself to be justified 
Hence Jirstifyinffly adv., in a justifying manner. 
1711 Peace in Divinity 3 The unregenerate Man believes 
historically, though not justifyingly. 

+ Justily, justislich, adv. Obs. = Justly 5. 

c 1350 Will. Palcme 1724 No man vpon mold mi3t oj>er 
perceyue But sche a bere were to baite at a stake ; So iustis- 
lich eche lib ioyned by ihesu of heuen. Ibid. 2596 So iustili 
on ej>er of hem were ioyned skinnes. 

Justing, jousting (distil), &$u‘stivj) ,vbl. sb. 
[f. Just v.i + -ing 1 .] The action of the verb Just 1 ; 
fighting or tilting on horseback with a lance ; spec. 
a tournament. 

13. . Coer de L. 252 The fyrste yere that he was kyng, At 
Salybuxy he made a iustynge. c 2400 Mauudrv. iii. (1839) 
27 A fair place for iustynges or for other Pleyes and De-. 
sportes. c 1440 Lonelich Grail Hi. 635 Sire knyht, 3oure 
lostyng lost han 3e. 2556 Citron . Gr. Friars (Camden) 8 
The kynge made a gret justynge be syde Kyngstone up- 
ponTemes. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 20 6 The King ..kept 
Triumphes of lusting and Tourney during all that Moneth. 
1823 Praed Poems, Troubadour , There was a jousting^ at 
Chichester. 189* Atkeiueum xi June 757/1 Major abhors 
the dangerous jousting with the spear. 
jig. 1519 Horman Vulg.' J03 In that erthquake, there 
was a great hurlyng and iustynge of one house ageynst 
an other. 

b. atlrib . and Comb., as justing-field, - horse , 
- place , - spear . 

1478 Botoner I tin. (Nasmith^ 2778) 213 Via eundo .. 
per le justyng-place ab antiquis diebus. 1485 Caxton 
Paris ff V. 7 He ordeyned a Ioustyng place wythin his cyte 
of Uyenne. 2530 Palsgr. 235/2 Justynghorse, cheual de 
jorjste . 2773-83 Hoole Orl. Fur. xl. 462 With armour 

try’d, and swords of temper wrought And jousting spears. 
2854 Patmore Angel in Ho. XL i, They made her face the 
jousting field Of jjoy and beautiful alarm. 
Justinianian ^ffstinij^nian),*?. Also-ean. 
[f. Justinian , proper name -f -ian’ ; Justinianean is 
f. late L. Justiniane-us 4- -an.] Of or pertaining 
to Justinian, Emperor of the East 527-565. 

Justinianian code , a compilation of the best Roman laws 
made by order-of Justinian, published in 529 and, in a 
revised form, in 534 ; also used as a general name for all the 
compilations of Roman law made by Justinian's command, 
including the pandecta r, institution es, and. novellas : see 
Digest, Institute, Novel. 

2826 C. Butler Grotius In trod. 32 The language and 
spirit of the Justinian eon code. 2S3o Muirheju> Gains 


Introd. gr Comparison of the Justinianian Institutes with 
passages in the Digest..showed..that in several places the 
later work was a literal transcript, of the earlier. Ibid 
The authors of the Justinianian compilation. *' 

Justinianist (dgostraianist). * [f. as piec. 4 
- 1 ST.] One who is learned in the Institutes of 
Justinian ; a student of the civil law, a ‘ civilian'. 

1658 Phillips, Students of the Civil Law are called 
Justinianists. 1848 Wharton Lavs Lex., Justinianist 
a civilian ; one who studies the civil law. " * 

II Justitium (d^tfstrjizhn). [L., cessation from 
business in the courts of justice, legal vacation, f. 
jus law, right + -stitium, f. ppl. stem of sisters to 
stand, stop.] A legal vacation. 

1646 Sir X. Browne Pseud. Ep. tv. xiii. 222 As though 
there were any seriation in nature or justitiums imaginable 
in professions, whose subject^ is naturall. 1692 Blount 
Lavs Diet., Justitium, a ceasing from the Prosecution of 
Law and exercising Justice, in places Judicial : The Vaca- 
tion. 1721 in Bailey;. and in later Diets. . 

Justle, another form of Jostle v. 
t Ju-stless, a . Obs. rare ~ K [irreg. f. Jusr a. 
+ -less,] Devoid of justice. 

2578 T. Procter Gorg. Gallery in Heliconia (1815) I. 89 
The Heavens Justles l.will say to bee In case they shew 
the just revenge of mee. 

Justly (d^tf-stli), adv. [f. Just a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. Uprightly ; righteously. Obs. or arch. 

_ 2382 Wyclif Esther Prol., God helpith hem that .. lyuen 
iustli in the drede of him. — - Titus iu 12 That we .. lyue 
sobreli, and iustli, and piteuously in this world. 2484 Cax- 
ton Fables of FE sop 11. i, No thyng is so good as to lyue 
Iustly and at lyberte. 2622 Bible Micah vi. 8 What doeth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do iustly, and to loue mercy, 
and to walke humbly with thy God ? 

2. In accordance with justice or equity; with 
justice ; rightfully, rightly ; deservedly. 

, 238a Wyclif Luke xxiii. 40 Nethir thou dredist God, that 
thou art in the same dampnacioun 1 And treuly we iustly. 
c 1425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1222 Iustly vnto that ye 
shah me pryuy make. 2555 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 

III. App. xliv. 126 How few are they that can justly excuse 
themselves. 2600 E. Blount tr. Couestaggio 32 Without 
any pretext or iudgement to whom of them the estate did 
iustly appertaine. 2636 Massinger Bashf. Lover v. iii, 
There lives no prince that justlier can Challenge the prin. 
cess* favour. 2712 Budgell Sped. No. 150 P 10 The old 
Gentleman was in some measure justly served for walking 
in Masquerade. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 589 His 
eldest daughter was justly popular. 

3. With a proper use of reasoning or of language ; 
with good reason or truth ; rightly; properly. 

24.. Ephyphanye in Tundale's Vis. 220 Therfor. .Ye may 
justly Phagyphanye hit call 2538 Starkey Englasui 1, ,11. 
49 Thes are the most general partys of thys polytyke body, 
wych may justely be resemblyd . . to thos chefe partys in 
mannys body. 2627 Mokyson I tin. 111. 267 They retired in 
a close body and good array.. so as they could not be justly 
said to flie. 2679 Penn Addr. Prot. u i. (2692) 3 This I 
justly fear and take, to be our case. 2747 Wesley Print. 
Physick (2762) p. xxv, These Physicians have justly termed 
edged Tools. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 510 James 
justly regarded these renegades as the most serviceable tools 
that he could employ. 

+ 4. In the way which the nature and purpose of 
a thing makes right; properly, rightly, correctly.. 

2551 Recokde Pathw. Kstowl. To Rdr., Neither is mi wit 
so finelie filed . . that I maie perform iustlie so learned a 
laboure. 2644 Evelyn Diary Apr., The walkes are .. so 
justly planted with Hmes, elms, and other trees. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 286 The tiger will more wil- 
lingly attack any other animal, .than one whose strength is 
so justly employed. _ . 

5. With exactness, exactly, precisely, accurately ; 
with accurate fitting, closely. Obs.pxc. dial. 

cx 330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 242 pei fleked J)am ouer- 
thuert, justely forto ligge. c 1350 IvilL Paleme 751 Pat 
preui pleyng place .. Ioyned wel iustly to mehors chamber. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 29 To knowe Iustly the ^ quar- 
ters of the world. C1450 Lonelich Grad lu. 592 riers .. 
blade his hors A1 Redy, & his helm gan lasen fui lostsy. 
2563 Shute Arckit. D lij b, The Proiecture ..doth answer 
iustly with the thicknes of the pillor. 2623 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 449 The former part of this report agreeui 
iustly with that . . touching Cathay. 269a \ a Pj’ s 

Seamasis Gram. 11. xxxi. 143 Let them, -justly fit the bore- 
2737 Bracken Farriery Impr.\iTtf) II. 28 j“. e , . 
cannot sit justly upon the Spine. Mod. dial. I doant justly 
know when rny father died. - . 

b. qualifying an adv. , ad/., or prep. = Exactly. . 
C1400 Destr. Troy 512 Sho. .loynet by Iason iustly to sit. 
a 2563 Bale Sel.'Wks. (Parker Soc.) 602 It is six times so 
much, which cometh to nine foot justly. 2592 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. ii. 784 If the Cloud side-long sit .. or justly 
opposite To Sun and Moon. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. 9 >97 
It could be brought justly horizontal by means of a pocket 
Spirit-Level. 

t J U’stment k Obs. rare w l . [irreg. f. Just a. 
+ -MENT: after L. just a due ceremonies.] In /*• 
Due ceremonies or formalities, esp , funeral rites, 
obsequies (=-7L,.justa). . . 

2648 Herrick Hcsper., To Shade of Father, Neither haire 
was cut, or true tcares shed Byrne, o’r thee (as justments 
to the dead). 

Jiratment local. A variant of Gistiikxt, 
Agistmext, in the senses : a. The pasturing of a 
stranger’s cattle ; the payment made or received for 
this. b. A piece of land of which the pasture or 
grazing is let. 

2630 T. Westcote Devon (1S45) 333 The farm then Jet at 
justment for £+. 23/. 27x5 Exeter Mere. 16 Sept. 5 io rent 
from Michaelmas next, a Justment of between Thirty ana 
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Forty Pounds a Year, .haveing a large Orchard-now m its 
Prime. 1900 [Still in use in North DevonfJ. Groves Coouer 
Bideford).) v ' 

Justness (d^rvstnes). [f. Just a. 4- -NESS.] 
The quality of being just : = Justice in its non- 
legal senses : cf. F .just esse beside justice. 
tl. The quality of being just or upright; right- 
eousness; uprightness. Obs. 

ct4$o Pi/gr. LyfManhode r. cxxv. (1869) 66 Thilke scau- 
berk is cleped hum iii tee., jn whiche thovvshuldest thi swerd 
herberwe, and thi justnesse hide. 1561 Da us tr. Bulltnger 
on Apoc. (1573) 40 Fayth seemeth here. .to be taken.. for 
faythfulnes and trustines, that is to wit, for iustnes, vpright 
dealing, and trueth. 1638 Cleveland Rustic Rampant 
Wks. (1687) 39 r Good Men jf they miscarry, do not only lose 
themselves but their Integrity, their Justness, their Honesty. 
17*6 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 346 , 1 should not question 
his Justness, were it a Cargo of twice the Value. 

2 . The quality or fact of being morally right or 
equitable, or of having valid or reasonable grounds ; 
rightfulness ; fairness ; validity, soundness. 

1559 Knox Let. to Cecil in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. ix. 
123 If .. she grounded the justness of her title upon con- 
suetude, laws, and ordinances of men. a 16 80 Butler 
Rem. (X759) II. 479 The Justice that is said to establish the 
Throne of a Prince, consists no less in the Justness of his 
Title, than the just Administration of his Government. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. 1. Wks. 1813 I. to Neither Edward 
nor the Scots seemed to distrust the justness of their cause. 
iSog T. Paine in Naval Citron. XXI. 1x7 Men are led 
away by the greatness of an idea, and not by the justness 
of it. 1884 Chr. Commits. 11 Dec. 119/3 We are not., con- 
cerned about the justness of what Lord Lytton says. 

3 . The quality or state of being right, proper, or 
correct ; conformity to truth or to a standard ; cor- 
rectness ; propriety ; f exactness, accuracy (obs.). 

1666-7 PepYs Diary 16 Feb., Very good musique they 
made... Their justness in keeping time by practice much 
before any that we have. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. to 
The Justness of the most Acurate Clocks cannot discover it. 
*757 Pringle in Phil. Trans . L. 383^ Some doubts he had 
then about the justness of Dr. Springsfeld’s experiments 
with lime-water. 1796 Morse A titer. Grog. II. 102 The 
horned cattle have been brought to the largest size and 
greatest justness of shape. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. Dogma 
p. xxiv , After we have got all the facts of our special study, 
justness of perception to deal with the facts is still required. 

Jusfcninge: see Jbstening. 
tJu'stry. Sc. Obs. [f. Jtfsr a. + -BY: the 
formation from an adj. is unusual.] a. Justice, 
b. Jurisdiction (of a sheriff, etc.), c. The circuit 
court of an itinerant judge, a justice eyre. 

C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vit. ix. 249 This Alysandyr. . Wes 
throwcht the kynryk travelaud, Hatdand Courtis and 
Justrys. C1470 Henry Wallace vi. 103 The Makar above 
IMS. abow), Quilk has in hand off justry the ballance. 1503 
Sc. Acts Jos. IV (18x4) 241 The part of Coute that is not 
within the bondis of my Erie of Ergilis Justry. 

Jut (dgnt), sbl Obs . or dial. [Of same origin as 
Jut z/.I] The act of striking or knocking against 
an obstacle ; the shock of collision • a push, thrust, 
or shove against a resisting body. Alsoyfc. 

« *553 Udall Royster D. m. iii. (Arb.) 43, Yond commeth 
Roister Doister..! will not see him, but giue him a iutte in 
deede. 1369 Sir J. Hawkins Voy. Guinea in Arb. Garner 
•• 220, I thought it rather better to abide the jutt of the 
uncertainty, than the certainty. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. 
Antichr. 11. vi. 59 The least iutt that is [being able] to put 
Out of ioynt the foote that hanged loose before. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia 11. iii, The fiend, with a jut of his foot may 
keep off the old from a dread of the future. 

Jut (djjfft), sb. 2 [var. of Jet sb.%: cf. Jut v 2 ] 
1 * A 1 jutting out; that which juts or projects; a 
projection or protruding point. Cf. Jet sb.z 1. _ 

1786 Burns Brigs of Ayr 132 Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist- 
ajluring edifices, Hanging with tbreat’ning jut, like preci- 
pices. x8. . Mom Poems, The Fowler, The land’s extremest 
point, a sandy jut. 184a Tennyson Aforte d' Arthur 50 
Stepping down By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock. 
*893 M. Guay Last Sent. n. vii. II. 98 The jut of the porch 
sheltered this window. 

+ 2 . A jerking movement or swagger of the body; 
—Jet sb. 3 3. obs. rare. 

1700 Congreve tr. Ovid's Art Love m. Wks. 1773 III. 272 
One has an artful swing and jut behind. 

Jut, sb.8, variant of Jet sb.* = Gist sb. 2 
Jut (d^ot), v.* Obs. or dial. Also 6-7 iufcfc(e. 
t a pp. onomatopoeic ; expressing both in sound and 
feelmg the obstructed action in question.] 

+ 1 . intr. To strike, knock, or push against some- 
thing. Obs. 

*548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xi. no It shal no where 
stumble nor iutte against any thyng, 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus s.v. Incur ro. To runne & iutte or hute against 
a thing in the darke. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Plausible 
man (Arb.) 59 One that would faine run an euen path.. and 
*utt against no man. 

•b. trans . To push, thrust, shove, jolt; to knock 
against something. Obs . exc. dial. 

.*565 Jewel Def.Apol. \i. xiv. (1611) 267 These two proposi- 
ttons , . may well stand together without jutting the one the 
other out of place. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. A ntichr. si. vi.59 
C. Aufidius [dyed] by jutting his foot, when he was entring 
into Senat. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gloss., Jut to give one a 
sudden blow or concussion when still, particularly when 
writing. 1886 6*. IV. Line. Gloss . s.v., The waggons did 
jut us. 

Jut {d?»t), v. 2 [Phonetic var. of Jet V. 2 ] intr. 
To project or protrude (prop, as a prominence 
beyond the main line). Often with cut or forth. 


x 565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , ATcmana, .. Buildings cf 
pleasure hanging and iutting out. 1378 Banister Hist. 
Plan 1. 24 This Processe iuttyng forth like a knot in a peece 
of wood. 1698 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XX. 112 Jn a Snake’s 
Skin part of one Scale juts over another, 1741 Richardson 
Pamela I. 223 A little summer-parlour that juts out towards 
the garden. 1819 W. Erskine in Welsh Life Dr. T. Brown 
iv. (1825) 152 The Island of Salselte juts out into the noble 
bay of Bombay. 2847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) I. 250 
The points and promontories jutting into the lake. j8 86 
Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Snlammbd 22 Palm trees here and 
there jutting beyond the walls did not stir. 

+ "b. transf. To encroach upon. Obs. 

1623 [see Jet vA i b, quot. 1594]. 

Jut, v$, jutting, - Jet vj, Jetting^/, a. 1 

2761 Churchill Rescind 1. 161 Then, with a self-complacent 
jutting air, It smil'd. It smirk'd, It wriggl’d to the chair. 
1823 Mrs. Shelley Valperga I. 286 Thus they jutted up 
and down before their master, fancying that he would admire 
them. 

Jute 1 (d?t 7 t). [ad. Bengali jhoto, jhuio Sk r. 
jut a, less usual form of jatd braid of hair.] 

1 . The fibre obtained from the bark of the plants 
Corchorus capsularis and C. olitorius (N.O. Tilia - 
cex), imported chiefly from Bengal, and used in 
the manufacture of gunny, canvas, bagging, cord- 


age, etc. 

1746 Log of Ship ‘Wake’ 22 Sept. (R. C. Temple, in 
Indian A ntiq. zgoi) 8 (a.m.) Sent on shore 60 Bales of 
Gunn ey belonging to the Company w ,h all the Jute Rope .. 
20 Ropes in all, xx6 Bundles. 1801 Trans. Soc. drtrXlX. 
240 Paut is known in India and has been sent to Europe, 
by the name of jute. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 202 
Samples of hemp, jute, and the fibrous substances prepared. 
2879 Daily News 23 Aug. 6/2 The oil. .is used. .for giving 
a silk-like appearance to jute. 1879 Cassell’s TecJttt. Educ. 
vi. 337 J ute, or Gunny Fibre, is the produce of Corchoris cap - 
sularis. 

b. The plant which furnishes this fibre, or any 
plant of the genus Corchorus . 

Bastard jute, a name of Hibiscus cannabinus , the fibre 
of which is used to adulterate jute. American jute : see 
Velvetleaf. 0 

1861 Swinhoe N. China Camp. 373 Jute of large growth is 
sown in March and gathered in October. 

2 . at t rib., as jute-bagging , - cloth , -fibre, - rope , 
-wood, -yarn ; jute-butts or -cuttings, the stump 
of the jute plant, the fibre of which is employed 
for inferior purposes. 

1746 [see if 1831 lllustr. Catal Gt. Exhib. 513, 4 pieces 
of jute stair carpeting. 1870 Daily News 14 Feb., The girls 
in these jute works are employed . .in parties of four or five 
each. 1870 J. Yeats Nat Hist Comm. 2 01 When net, jute 
fibre quickly rots. 1888 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept, x/r The 
American cotton-growers require about 45 million yards of 
jute bagging every year in which to pack their cotton. 
Jute 2 (ds»t). [In pi. Jutes, a mod. rendering 
of Bieda’s Juts and Juti, in OE. Eotas, Iotas , 

? Iutan (gen. pi. Iutna), also Gedtas ; *= Icel. Iotar 
people of Jutland on the mainland of Denmark.] 

In pi. One of the three Low German tribes which, 
according to the account preserved by Breda, in- 
vaded and settled in Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries ; they are said to have occupied districts 
now included in Kent and Hampshire. 

[^732 B/EDA Hist. Angl. 1. xv, Advenerant autemde tribus 
Germanise populis fortioribus.id est Saxonibus, Anglis, Juris, 
De Jutarum origine sunt Cantuari et Victuari.] C900 tr. 
Bxda's Hist. 1. xv. (1890) 52 Comon hi of ►rim folcum 9 am 
strangestan Germaine, hast (is] of Seaxum, of Angle, & of 
Geatum. Of Geata fruman syndon Cantware & W ihtsxtan. 
(Cf. O. E. Chron. an. 449 Of Aid Seaxum, of Anglum, of 
Iotum. Of Iotum comon Cantwara, and W lhtwara. .& pxt 
cyn on West Sexum j? e man nu . 5 ,c bat Iutna cyan.) 
[C731 BvEDA H. A. iv. xvi, Fuga lapsi sunt de insula [Vecte] 
et in proximam Jutorum provinciam translati.J 0900 tr. 
Bzda's Hist iv. xvi(iL). (1890) 308 pa flugon ha cneohtas 
ut of [Wiht] bam ealonde, be waron geladde in pa neah- 
msesae, sco is lecesd Eota loml. 1,87 Trevisa Higdcn 
(Rolls) V. 26s Of fce com )*: Kenticbe men, and k mn 

of the vie of Wight. 1670 Mjeton Hist. Eng. hi. Wks. 
(1847) 507/2 The Saxons.. and. .two other tnlxrs. .Jutes and 
Angles. 1839 Pinny Cycl. XHI. 167/7 The first German.c 
invaders of Britain after the departure of the Romans were 
lutes. 1874 Green Short Hist u z -To the north of the 
English [in Sleswick] Jay the tribe of the Jutes, whose name 
js still preserved in their district of Jutland. 

Jute, variant of Joute Ohs., pottage, 
rjuter, prob. a misreading of niter, Nitre. 

1668 Worudce Diet. Rust, in Syst. Agrjc. 272. Juler, a 
term, by some used for the fertile coagulating saltish nature 
of the Earth. Hence in Kersevs Pftiltipi, Bailev, etc.] 
Jutish (d/n-tij), a- [f. Jt7TE-‘ + -13I£l.J Of or 

pertaining to the Jutes. 

1839 Veowell Anc. Bnt. Ch. xui. .1847) 141 Two Jutish 
chieftains, Hengist and Horsa, arrived in the Isle of Thanct. 
2865 T. Wright in Intell. Ohscru. No. 37. 7 ° The same 
J uttsh race. 

Jutting (d/o'tit]), vtl. sh. [f. Jet + -ing ! .] 
The action of Jut v.- ; coiur. a projection or pro- 
truding part ; = Jetting vbl. sbi- 1, Jut sh.- 1 

IC65-7T Cooper Thesaurus, Prcuctus, the lulling or lean- 
ing Jut of a building. I6;,i.,Pjyieelura, the lotting or 
leaning out in pilfers or other building. 1644 EvEttnZJnirjr 
it Nor On the battlements of the Church .. you would 
imagine yourself in 1 town, so many are the cupolas, pm- 
nacles, towers, juttings. »774 Goidssj. Ao 4 /fill. I. 233 
There is scarce a strait .. or the jutting of a promontory, 
that has not been minutely described. 1859 J. R. Eoslss 
Chinese Scenes (.663) 54 A cme-wom pagoda, ns numberless 
corners and juttinss, edged with browe and brass. 


. Jirtting,///. a.' [f. Jut -j.i + -ing That 
juts, knocks, or strikes. 

X77z\V. Mason Eng.Gard, it. 344 Oft the ram And jutting 
steer drive their entangling horns Through the frail meshes. 

Jutting (<330/ tig) , ppl. a 2 [f. J ut v 2 + -i^g -.] 
That juts ; projecting, standing out beyond the 
main body. 

i6*4Wotton Archil, in Reliq. (1651) 236 All the projected 
or jutting parts. 17x5 tr. Pancirollus Rerum Mem. I. tt. 
ni. 64 Outwardly extended or jutting Buildings. 1849 
Rusk in Scv. Laups III. §23. gr Sloping roof, jutting porch, 
projecting balcony. 1870 Brvant Ilia*i xvi. Jl. 134 An 
angler sits Upon a jutting rock. 

Hence Ju'ttingly adv., projectingly. 

zd$6 in Webster. 

m t Juttv, sb. Obs. Also 5 iutte, 6 iotyo, iuttey, 
iuttie. [A phonetic variant of Jetty sb., a. F .jetle 
the action of throwing or casting, something thrown 
out, etc. The tt for e as in Jur v.-] 

X. A pier, breakwater, or embankment : » Jetty i. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans D j, I haue seen them made sum to 
sle the pie sum to sle the Tele vppon the Reuer : at the 
Iutte. Ibid. Djb, Iff youre hawke nym the fowle at the 
fer side of the Ryuer or of the pict from you Then she 
sleeth the fowle at the fer Iutty. 2547 Act z Edw. VI, 
c. 14 § 8 For the mayntenaunce or Piers, lutties, walles or 
banckes against the rages of the sea. 1347 Ld. Grey, etc. Let . 
to Protector 18 Apr. (S.P., P .R.O., Foreign XIV. No. 121) 
'No fort', said we, ‘but a Iutty to amende the havon to 
save both your shippes and ours \ a 1633 G. Daniel Idyll. 
ii. 21 The Iutty of Discretion, .drowned in the Tide. JS04 
’J'rans. Soc. Arts XXII. 248 By a pier-head on the East 
and jutties on the West side. 

b. Jutty-head = Jelly ‘head (Jetty sb. 4) : see 
quot. 1750. 

, *559 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 739 There must be two 
juitie heddes towards the sea. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holin • 
shed III. Z547A When the two iuttie heads are once finished 
..so as the hauens mouth be perfected. 1730 Blanckley 
Naval Expos. 84 jutty heads, Platforms standing on Piles 
which are made near the Docks, and project without the 
Wharfs for the more convenient docking and undocking 
Ships. 

2 . A projecting part of a wall or building ; ~ 
Jetty sb. 2. 

*319 Horman Vulg. X* ix. R yj, Buyldyngc chargydde 
with iptyes is parellous whan it is very olde, Montana 
Xdijicia velustate corrupt a periculo sunt obnoxia. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet, Salidizo , the iuttie of an house, the 
bearing out of a wall. 1603 Shaks. Macb. u vi. 6 No Iutty 
frieze, Buttrice, nor Co/gne of Vantage, but this Bird Hath 
made his pendant Bed. 1703 T. N. City .5- C. Purchaser 
285 Leaving that Ledge, or Jutty.. call'd a Water-table. 

Jig. 1602 Care iv Cornwall 36 b, To salue himselfc of 
a desperate debt, prosecuted the same so far forth, as he 
brought it to the iutty of a Nisi prius. 

Ju'tty, a. rare— 1 , [f. J UT eh. 2 + -r.] Charac- 
terized by jutting out. 

2827 Hdoo Hero f L. Alii, Hard by some jutty cap,. 
Jutty (dtjeti), v. Obs. or arch. Korins: 5 
iuttoyo, 7 iuttie, 7- jutty. [Related to Jutty 
sb . : cf. also Jetty vJ] 

1 . intr. To project, jut, esp. as part of a bnilding, 
or as a pier or breakwater, arch. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 591/6 Jutio, to Iuitcye. i6oq 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa t. 34 Where it beginneth to iuttie 
forth into the sea. *649 G. Daniel Trinarclt., Hen. IV, 
xxvi, Some Common Principles may Iutty out And stand 
as Peirs, thejesser Barks to shroud. 1855 Singleton Virgil 
I. 232 On this side and on that, prodigious rocks And twin- 
(-like) cliffs jutty into the heaven. 

+ 2 . trans . To project beyond, overhang. Obs. 
x 599 Shaks. Hen. P',111. L 13 As fearefully, as doth a galled 
Rocke O're-hang and iutty his confounded Base, 
f 3 . To cause to project or overhang ; to build 
out; = Jet vi- 2. Obs . 

*6n Cotcr., Voycr, aSurueyer .. who .. limits, vnto those 
that build in a street, their ground and scope of iuttying. 
Ibid., Souspendu, ..hung oucr : iuttied, or set out beyond. 

Hence Jirttying vbl. sb., the action of the vb., 
also, a projection; Jirttying ppl. a., projecting. 

1609 Holland A turn. Marcell. xxvu. ix. 318 He tooke 
away all tho^e juttying galleries of pleasure called Mcniana. 
x6xi Cotgr., Soupendul, a penthouse ; iuttie .. a iuttying, 
or a leaning out or beyond. 

t J u*t-wi*2ldow. Obs. rare _1 . [/. J ur v . 2 or 
sb. 2 4- Window.] A jutting or projecting window; 
a bay-window. 

_ iC 3 y Conor eve Old Bach. iv. viii, Her eyes were the two 
jut-windows, and her mouth the great door. 

Juu, obs. form of Jew. 

f Ju'vament. Obs. rare . fad. late L. jtcjd- 
mentum, f. juvdrc to help: see -ment,] Help, 
aid, assistance. 

0x400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 27 pc secunde Iuuament is: 
pat bei hangen 5 : bynden sutnme membris wi opcrc. Ibid. 

109 pis ioynynge togidere ofoon boon wi^anokir was maad 
bi-cause of iuvamentis I haue told to fom. 

t Juvate, v. Obs. rare, [ixreg. f. L. juvdrc to 
help; see -ate 3 .] trans. To help, aid. 

1 708 M orr£ ux,/ro/Wh/.x{x 73?) V. 332 Juvatcd by the Town’s 
Proximity. 

J" jTL'ven&l, a - ^uid sb. Obs. Also 6-7 -all, 7 
iuvinal. [ad. L . juvcndl- is (** juvenilis) of or 
belonging to youth, f. juvenis a young person.] 

A. adj. Juvenile. 

1638 T. Whitakek Blood of Grape 43 More hot then ripe 
and juvenall age. 1733 [see Juvlmlk B. xj. xB« Blaelrw. 
Mag, X. 33/1 A classical bock cf juvcaai sports. 
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B. sb. A youth; a * juvenile , 

15B3 Shaks. L. L . L. u ii. 8 How canst thou part sadnesse 
and melancholy my tender IuuenaH? 1607 Dekker & 
Webster JVestsu. Hoe in. I D.’s Wks. 1873 II. 320, I am 
one of his luvmals. 1.664. Cotton Scarro> t. w. (174*) T 2 - 
She the small Ascanius takes, Troy’s JuvenaL [1820 Scott 
Monas t. xiv, {Sir Piercie Shaft on is represented assaying ) 
Touching this Juvenal, he hath that about him which be- 
longed to higher birth.] 

Juvenalian (d3«vfn?-lian), a. [f. L. Juve- 
nalis Juvenal + -an.] Characteristic of Juvenal, 
the Roman satirist. 

1830 Hallam Hist. Lit . 11. v. § 71 Hall has more of 
the direct Juvenalian Invective. 1892 Dobson 18/A Cent. 
Vignettes 208 The Juvenalian manner of that great graphic 
satirist. 

Juvenate (d zsl'vihet). R. C. CJu [f. L .juvenis 
young man + -ate L] = Juniorate. 

1889 in Worcester Snppl. 

+ Juve*nele. Obs. [ad. L. juveitcula {Vulg. 
Vs. lxviii. 2 6, 1 Tim. v. 2). Cf. Joyencel.] 
A young woman, a girl. 

£1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 And no iuvencle, 
for if thou say thus loo, Yong womman may do more than 
fyere heet, She thynketh thi colde for hir is nothing meet,^ 
fjuvenency. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. 1 *. juvenis 
a young person ; see -cy.] Youth. 

1656 Ruthven in JV.fr (?• 3rd Ser. III. 3 The Infancy and 
Juvenency of the Petitioner's father suffered 19 years Im- 
prisonment in the Tower. 

Juvenescence (d^v/he'sens). [f. as next; 
see -ence.] The state of becoming young or 
youthful ; youthful state or condition, youth. 

1800 Anna Seward Lett. (18x1) V. 275 Two impossible 
attainments, that of making gold by transmutation, and of 
renewing juvenescence by an elixir. 1832 Frasers Mag. 
VI. 255 The days of Ebony’s juvenescence. 1851 J. Hamil- 
ton Royal Preacher iv. (1858) 49 The renewed soul’s per- 
petual juvenescence. 1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist . # 
Art 2 When his mind was scarcely out of its juvenescence. 

Juvenescent ld3«v/ne*sent), a. [ad. L. Ju- 
venescent- etn, pr. pple. of juvenescere to reach the 
age of youth.] 

1 . Becoming young or youthful. 

1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old Benchers Inner Temple , Reduc- 
tive of juvenescent emotions. 1876 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 
192 Thy ecstatic influence To life renews. .The juvenescent 
soul and sense. 

2. nonce-use. Immature, undeveloped. 

1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. <fr Dario. 223 The lama is a juve- 
nescent and feeble copy of the camel. 

Juvenile (d^/Pv/noil), a. and sb. [ad. ~L. juven- 
ilis of or belonging to youth, f. juvenis a young 
person. Cf. F, juvenile (15th c.). 

(L, juvenilis referred to a more advanced age than its 
Eng. repr. ; juvenis being a young man or woman, beyond 
the stage of adolescence, 1. e. between 21 or 25 and 40.)] 

A. adj. 1 . Young, youthful. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 576 Learning hath 
his Infancy, when it is . . almost childish ; Then his Youth, 
when *t is Luxuriant and Iuuenile. # 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants w ii. § 11 In its first and juvenile Constitution, it is 
a very Spongy and Sappy body. 1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) 
I. xvii. iox Man at every age seeks to be pleased, but more 
particularly at the juvenile age. 1796 Jane Austen Sense 
% Sens. I. vii, He was a blessing to all the juvenile part 
of the neighbourhood. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. 
vii, Although the order was . . carried to Aunt Chloe by at 
least half a dozen juvenile messengers. 

2 . Belonging to, characteristic of, suited to, or 
intended for youth. 

x65x Glanvill Van. Dogmatizing Ep. Ded. Aiij, I hope 
you’l consider, that Scepticism is . . no crime in a Juvenile 
exercitation. 1790 Burke Pr. Rev. 96 This inspires a 
juvenile warmth through his whole frame. 1844 {title) 
Juvenile Missionary Magazine of the London Missionary 
Society. 1848 Dickens Dombey i, Dressed in a very juve- 
nile manner. x88a Hinsdale Garfield. \ Edttc. 11. 381 At 
that period, few juvenile books were published. 

B. sb. 1 . A young person; a youth. 

x 733 P». Aram in Gent Rippon 12 Thus angry speaks, and 
yet deceitful smiles, With Juv’nal Air, on tender Juveniles. 
1847^ C. Bronte J, Eyre xviii. II. 83 ‘Yes — yes — yes!' 
cried the juveniles, both ladies and gentlemen. ‘ Let her 
come — it will be excellent sport ! ’ 1871 Longf. in Life 
(1891) IIL 472 Some bashful juvenile is even now timidly 
applying his hand to it. 

2. Tkcatr . An actor who plays a youthful part. 
1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Hence Ju*venilely adv., in a juvenile or youthful 
way ; Ju venileness, youthfulness ; Juveni*lify f 
Jtrvenilizo vbs. traits to make young or youthful. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, fuvtnilely , Juvenileness. 1833 
BlacMv. Mag. XXXIII. 848/x Our system is juvenilized 
by all matin rural influences. 1833 M. Scott Torn Cringle 
(1859) 279 Our old friend .. quite juvenilified by the 
laughing scene. x88g J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Meth. 
246 Juvcnilely facetious. 

Juvenility (d^iy/ni-Fti). [ad. L, juvaulitas 


youth, juvenility, f. juvenilis Juvenile : see -itt. 
Cf. mod.F. juvenility (1866 in Liltre).] 

1 . Juvenile condition ; youthfulness ; youthful 
manner, quality, character, or vigour. 

1623 Cockeram, luuenilitie, youth. i6zg Prynne Old 
Antith . Pref. 8 If it stand with my juvinility and your 
venerable and hoary gravity. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 11. xxvi. (1739) 118 ) vas m nature or condition 
of a Pro-Rex, during the King’s Juvenility. 1733 Foote 
Eng. in Paris 1. (1780) 15 Allowing for the Saliies of Juve- 
nility. 1815 J. Adams IVhs. (1856) X. 141 Declining the 
engagement on account of the juvenility of our nation, the 
infancy of our government. 1885 Leeds Merc. 12 Sept. 6/5 
The juvenility of his ideas is made manifest whenever he 
opens his mouth. 

2 . concr. Juveniles collectively ; 'youth’. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. p. v, Trifles which were 
intended to attract, juvenility. 1849 J. Hamilton Mem. 
Lady Colquhoun Hi. 93 The juvenility of the district all 
mustered at the same seat of learning. 

3 . pi. Juvenile characteristics, acts, or ideas. 

1661 Glanvill Van. Dogmatizing JEj>. Ded. (R.), Cus- 
tomary strains and abstracted juvenilities have made it 
difficult to commend and speak credibly Jn dedications. 
1706 Reflex, upon Ridicule 380 Juvenilities unbecoming 
the character of old age. 1872 Morley Voltaire ; ii. 65 
There was no question of the sentimental juvenilities of 
children crying for light. 

+ Juvent. Obs. Also 4~6 iuvente. [a. OF. 
juvent (12th c.) L. juventus ; and juvente (11th 
c.) L. juventa youth.] Youth. 

x 377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. X04 In his muente [v.r. Iu- 
uentee] jus ihesus atte iuwen feste Water in- to wyn tourned. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 262 Of which an Alter mad ther was 
..And efte an other to Iuvente, As sche which dede hir 
hole entente, ci 470 Harding C/iron. xcvi. i, Both young 
and fay re in florishyng iuuent. c 1510 Barclay Mirr . Gd. 
Manners (1570) B vj, Wherefore ought our iuvent be pru- 
dently conuayde. 1524 Earl Ahren in St. Papers Hen. 
VIII , IV. 153 Not as ane pupile in juvente and lese aige. 

[Juventate, error for Juventute. 

In Ash 1775 *, whence in Worcester 1859, followed by 
later Diets.] 

Jirventude. rare. [f. assumed L. type *juven- 
tiido for juventus , -intern : cf. med.L. juventitudo 
(Sth c. in Du Cange).] Youth. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. xxxv. v, Sicilius . . crowned was, 
and dyed in iuucntude. 1890 Pall Mall G. 13 May 2/3 
Since the earliest days of our dramatic juventude. 

t Jirveiltute. Obs. rare. [ad. L. juventus , 
-iiit-em the age of youth, f. juvenis a young person. 
Cf. obs. F. juventute (Godef.).] Youth ; the age 
of youthful vigour or early manhood. 

J S33 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 13 a, Ages be foure ; 
Adolescency to xxv yeres . . Iuventute unto xl yeres, hotte 
and drye, wherin the body is in perfyte growthe. 1542 [see 
Juventy, quot. c 1407]. 1742 in Bailey (ed. 10). 

f Ju*venty. Obs , In 4-5 iuuente(e. [ad. 
OF. j oven elf ad. L. juvent as, -id tern youth : cf. 
bonitdtem , bonU, bounty , etc.; see-TY.] Youth; 
= Juvent, Juventute. 

1377 [see Juvent]. c X407 Scogan Moral Baladeix More 
I complayn my mispent juvente [ rime me ; Chanced s IVhs., 
ed. T/tynne i$\-2,Sloive 1561, iuuentute]. c 1470 Harding 
Chron. lxxxil iii, The virgyns then, of pure vxrgynitee, 
And then thynnocentes of tender iuuentee. 

f Juvyn, a. Obs . rare ~ l . [ad. L . juvenis young.] 
Young, youthful. 

(But perhaps we ought to read juvynage as one word.) 

c 1450 in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (1900) CIV. 308 And 
other rehersith, that this juvyn age . . To parfitnesse shuld 
sette yongly corage. 

Juw(e, obs. form of Jew. 

Juwel(e, Juweler, obs. ff. Jewel, Jeweller. 

Juwise, juwys(e, var. Juise Obs., judgement. 

+ Juxt, adv. Obs. rare . [ad. 'L.juxtii near, by 
the side of.] Next, in the next place. 

16x4 P. Forbf_s Defence 29 It is, first, a vicious argu- 
mentation, and, iuxt, a contumelious blasphemie against the 
truth of God. 

Juxta, a. rare. [The prefix Juxta- used as a 
separate word.] Next-lying, immediately adja- 
cent. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) iv. § 232 The juxta 
air comes in to occupy the space which that carried up by 
the vapour leaves behind it. 

Juxta- (d^tfksta), prefix, repr. L. juxta adv. 
and prep. 4 near, by the side of, according to used 
in recent formations, in which it stands in preposi- 
tional relation to the sb. represented in the second , 
element. Juxta-ampu*llary a. y situated by the 
side of an ampulla. J uxta-marLne a., situated by 
the sea. Juxta«spi*nal situated by the side of 
the (or a) spine. Juxta-ta-bular a ., Rom. Law, 
according to a testament or written document. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med, III. 721 * Juxta- amp ullary or 


peri-ampullary carcinoma. 1899 JVesim. Gas. 14 M ar> 
Caves that are subterranean and *juxta-manne. "x8>I 
Trans. Clin. Soc. IX. 190 There was no loss of lung-note 
between the scapula: nor in the *juxta-spinal regions/ 187c 
Posts Gains it. (ed. 2) § 148 *Iuxta-tabu!ar [= seexmdum 
tabu las') possession . . if defeasible by an adverse claimant 
is ineffective. ’ 

Juxtapose (d^kstap^z), v. fa. mod F 
juxtapose- r (1835 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. juxti l 
F. poser : see Compose z>.] tram. To place (two 
or more things) side by side, or close to one an- 
other, or (one thing) by the side of another. Hence 
Juxtaposed (-pju- z d),///. a. 

1651 H. Tokhens in Jrnl. A siat. Sec. Bengal 2 A people 
whom chronology helps us to juxta-pose. 1855 H. SreNCEx 
Prim. Psychol. 11. ii. (1872) 1. 191 They are juxtaposed and 
contrasted. j86x R. H. Patterson £ss. Hht. ff Ar! 20 If 
the colours of the juxtaposed objects are not of the same 
tone. 1879 CassclCs Tcchn. Ednc. ill. 191/2 When colours 
are juxtaposed, they become influenced as to their hue. 

Juxtaposit (d^ekstapp’zit), v. rare. [f. L. 
juxta by the side of + posit-, ppl. stem of ponhe 
to put, place.] = Juxtapose. 

x68i Glanvill Saaducismus 171 So far from unity of 
Essence, that it consists of juxtaposited parts. 1758 Battie 
Madness iv. 25 Those particles are hy such pressure 
differently juxtaposited. 18^4 J. Owen in Academy 3 Feb. 
93^3 Parallel passages in which phrases of Enoch are juxta- 
posited by texts of the New Testament. 

Juxtaposition (d^nhstaporijon). [zi.V juxta- 
position (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. juxta + F. 
position .] The action of placing two or more 
things close together or side by side, or one thing 
with or beside another ; the condition of being so 
placed. 

1665 Glanvill Serf sis Sii. vii. 37 Parts that are united by 
a meer juxta-position. 1680 Boyle Scept. Chon. 11. 140 
There is but a Juxta-position of separable Corpuscles. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. tv. ii. § 2 When the Mind cannot so 
bring its Ideas together, as by their .. Juxta-position or 
Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement 
or Disagreement. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 4 Card. 29 Plants 
..receive their Nourishment by Intus-susception, and .. 
grow not like Stones, by Juxta-Position. 1840 Mrs. F. 
Trollofe IVidoiu Married xxv, The ineffable two hours of 
their juxta-position at the dinner-table^ 1S68 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. ll. App. 597 The juxtaposition of the words 
which follow is remarkable. 

Hence Juxtaposi’tional a., relating to or cha- 
racterized by juxtaposition. 

1863 Smith's Diet. Bible III. 539/2 Our own language, 
though classed as inflectional ..is in many respects as 
isolating and juxtapositional as any language of that class. 
1868 Max MUller Rede Lect. 11. in Set. Ess. (1881) I. 84 
The three stages in the history of the Aryan languages, the 
juxtapositional, the combinatory and the inflectional. 

Juyce, juys, obs. foims of Juice. 

Juyll, Juyn, etc., obs. forms of July, Juke. 
Juyse, variant of Juise Obs. } judgement. 
Juyste, obs. form of Just. 

Juzail, variant of Jezail. 
fjyane, obs. Sc. form of Giant. 
a 1568 Cleric in Bann. P. 297/36 My vnspaynd jyane. 
f Jybbet, var. of Gibbet sb. 2 , a note on the horn. 
1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch., Hen. IV, cclxix, Hee calls 
’em in With Jybbet, which the Kennel now enflames. 

Jybe, Jyce : see Gibe, Joist. 

Jymiam, Jymold : see Jui-jam, Gimmaled. 
Jyneper, obs. form of Juniper. 

Jynx (d3iqks). Also 7 jy ng. PI. jyngQ 3 
(d^imdsez). [a. mod.L. jynx , pi. jy»ges> ** 
lynx, a. Gr. tuy£, pi. Ivy yes the wryneck, a bird 
made use of in witchcraft ; hence, a charm, a spell.] 

1 . A bird, the wryneck {Jynx or lynx tor - 
quilla) \ also called Yunx. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, ccxcv, Where not a 
Silver Iyng, or Pigeon, fell To Pay the Markman. X706 
Phillips, fyux, the Wry-neck. or Emmet-hunter, or as 
some say, the Wag-tail. 1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 123 
The Jynx or Wryneck.. I first heard this year on March 29. 
[1845 Zoologist II 1. 1 107 Its sharp and harsh cry, resembling 
a repetition of Jynx, Jynx, Jynx.] 1857 Birch Anc. roltey 
(1858) I. 297 A youtli or females hold a bird, supposed to 
the iynx, in their hands. 

2 . transf. A charm or spell. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. i. 23 These are the Philtres, 
Allurements, Jynges, Inveiglements [les philtres , tynges, t 
attraietz ], Baits, and Enticements of Love. 

3 . Name of an order of spiritual intelligences 1 1 

ancient * Chaldaic * philosophy. . 

1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) J7/2 [tr.] Then is the in- 
telligible Jynx ; next which are the Synoches, the Lmpyrca , 
the/£therial and the Material; after the Synoches are tn 
Teletarchs.. Intelligent Jvnges do themselves also u n qer* 
stand from the Father By unspeakable Counsels Dem & 
moved so as to understand. _ 

Jys(se, Jyst, Jy wel, obs. ff. Gis, Joist, Jewel. 



K (lf^), the eleventh letter of the alphabet in 
English and other modern languages, was an 
original letter of the Roman alphabet, taken from 
the Greek Kappa IC, originally )|, from Phoenician 
and general Semitic Kaph >). Its sound in Greek 
and Latin was, as in English, that of the back 
yoiceless stop consonant, or guttural tenuis. But 
at an early period of Latin orthography, the letter 
C (originally representing Greek Gamma) was 
employed for the k sound, and the letter IC itself 
fell into disuse, except in a few words, notably 
the term Kalendx and the prsenomen Kxso, where 
the traditional abbreviations Kal. and IC. kept up 
the memory of the archaic spelling. But, with 
the' exception of such archaisms, C became the 
regular Latin symbol of the k sound, and, as 
such, was substituted for Greek Kappa when 
Greek words were latinized, as in K ip<uv y Kvpos, 
Kopfia, Cimon, Cyrus, comma . In late Latin, 
when the sound of C before a front vowel had 
become palatalized, or passed over to (tj), as in 
Italian cento, citth, the same fate befell the C of 
latinized Greek words, such as Cyrus; but later 
Greek words in living (esp. Christian) use such as 
kyrie eleison (xvpte iKiqaov), which retained the 
Greek pronunciation, continued to be written with 
K. To Latin scribes of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries, IC was thus known as a supple- 
mentary letter to C, of use in Greek or other 
foreign words which had the ‘hard* or k sound 
of C before e, i, or y. Hence it was naturally put 
to use in the writing of Old High German, Old 
Saxon, Old Frankish, Early Italian, and some 
dialects of Old French, in which a k sound came 
before i, or y . In writing these languages, G 
was usually employed, as in Latin, before a, o, u, 
or finally; but in practice there was considerable 
overlapping, with the final result that, in German, 
K ousted C, and is now the proper letter for this 
sound in that language, as well as in Dutch and 
all the Scandinavian tongues; while, in French, 
K was ousted partly by C, partly by Qu, according 
to derivation. (Thus Old Northern French kanon, 
harole , kalre , ke, ki , kel, became later canon , 
carole , quatre , t pic, qui , quel.) So 13th c. It. ke, 
ki, perk/, became later che, chi, perch/. 

In the Komano-British alphabet, K was, as in 
Latin, of rare use, and was not adopted as a 
regular letter in Welsh or Irish ; though, as being 
quite familiar to Latin scribes, it was occasionally 
written as a casual variant of C. In Old English, 
the original Teutonic k-sound was already in the 
eailiest times fronted or palatalized before original 
front vowels (not the umlauts of back vowels), and 
for this variety of sound (k y , ky) a distinct symbol 
was provided in the Runic alphabet. Yet, in the 
OE. use of the Roman alphabet, both the guttural 
and the palatal sound were represented by C, 
although in the practice of individual scribes K 
.was by no means infrequent for the guttural, 
especially in positions where C would have been 
liable to be taken as palatal, or would at least 
have been ambiguous, as in such words as Kent , 
kene, ken nan, akenned, kymt, kyning, kybcd,folkes , 
dak, pi eke. But, even in these cases, C was much 
m °ru usual down to the nth century ; and K can 
be regarded only as a supplemental symbol occa- 
sionally used instead of C for the guttural sound. 
After the Conquest, however, the Norman usage 
gradually prevailed, in accordance with which C 
was retained for the original guttural only before 
a > °> ", /, r, and K was substituted for the same 
sound before e , i, y, and (later) while the 
palatalized OE. c, now advanced to tf, was written 
Ch. Hence, in native words, initial K now appears 
only before c, i, y (y being moreover usually 
Vol. V. 
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merged in i), and before 11 (:— OE. ett-), where 
it is no longer pronounced in Standard English, 
though retained in some dialects. Medially and 
finally, k is used after a consonant (ask, dark, 
twinkle), or long vowel (make, hawk, like , speak, 
week); after a short vowel, ck is used instead of 
cc or kk, but the unstressed suffix, formerly •tek 
( mtesick ), is now ic , though, when a suffix in e or i 
follows, k reappears (traffic, trafficker, trafficking). 

The native K words, being thus confined to Ke-, 
Ki-, Kn- (with one or two from the dialects in 
Ka-, Ky-), are a small company. But their number 
is greatly reinforced by the foreign words of recent 
adoption, many of them very imperfectly natur- 
alized, with which this letter is crowded. These 
include a few modern European words, Germanic 
or Slavonic; but they consist mainly of names of 
animals, plants, trade products, and native offices, 
irom Oriental, African, American, Australian, and 
Oceanic languages. The number of these words 
is augmented by reason of the fact that some 
of those languages have two, or even three, distinct 
gutturals, for which, in ordinary English spelling, 
K has to stand ; the combination Kh is similarly 
put for several fricative and aspirated sounds in 
Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hindi, and other tongues. 
(See the individual words, in the etymology of 
which the actual origin of the letter is stated.) In 
giving these words English hospitality, it was 
formerly usual to follow English analogies and 
write C before a , 0, u, /, r, h ; but the more recent 
tendency has been to favour the use of K in these 
positions also; giving the non-English initial com- 
binations Ka-, Kh-, K 1 -, Ko-, Kr-, Ku-, by which 
the uncouth or barbarous character of the words 
is more strongly suggested. Thus cadi, Caffre, 
caique , Calmttck, Can (Chan, Cham), cloof, 
Coran, creese , cummerbund ’ now more frequently 
appear as kadi, Kaffir , kaik, Kalmuk , Khan, 
kloof, Koran, kris } kamarband. 

In words from Greek also, many prefer to retain 
K, instead of latinizing it to C ; and this spelling 
is generally accepted in some words of recent 
formation, as kaleidoscope , kamptulicon, katabolism, 
kinetic, kudos, while in others, as kainozoic, kako - 
dyke, krasis, C and K still struggle for predomin- 
ance. In a very few words (not of English forma- 
tion), K represents Greek x» es P- i n the words in 
kilo-, as kilogramme , kilo incite , etc. 

1 . The letter. The plural appears as As, K's, 
ks, k’s. (Although now generally pronounced 
(k^), the pronunciation (k/j was formerly also 
current.) 

c 1000 Aslfiuc Gram. iiL (Z.) 6, B, c, d, g, P, t seendiajon e. 
h and k ^eendiad on a mfter note.. <? seendad on u. 155a 
Hulqct s.v., Latin word es begynninge with Kbe veryc rare. 
1573-80 Baket Alz\, K Is borrowed of the Greekes: and in 
writing of our English standeth vs in verie much stead. 
C162Q HvsiZ Bril. Tongue 14 Behind the voual, if a consonant 
kep it, wc sound it [c] alwayes as a k. 1674 Kay Coll. 
Words Err. Alphab. (E. D. S.) 25 C. .if we use it in its 
proper power. .differs not at all from k. 1899 W estm. Gaz. 

17 Aug. 6/2 She says women bave^ no business to interfere 
with anything outside the four K’s.. The four K's arc— - 
‘Kinder, Kirche, Kuche, and Kleider— children, church, 
kitchen, and dress.’ , 

at t rib. x 837 Skkat Princ. Etymol I. 354 The substantive 
Care preserves the £-sound. 1900 Contentp. Rev. Feb. 270 
All the k-Janguages are spoken by peoples living cither in 
the East of Europe or in Asia. Ibid. 272 The distribution 
of the k -peoples does not concern us. 

2 . Used, like the other letters of the alphabet, to 
express serial order, as in numbering the sheets 
or quires of a book, lettering parts of a figure, 
enumerating items of a list, etc. ; the successive 
groups or sections of a classification ; the com- 
panies of a military force; the batteries of the 
Royal Artillery; the different MSS. of a work, etc. 

In serial order K is the xxth or xoth member, according as 
J is or is not reckoned as a member of the scries (sec J). 


3 . In C/iem. K is the symbol for Potassinm 
(mod.L. kahum). It was formerly used to desig- 
nate a compound of gold (Syd. Soc. Lex.). In 
Meteorol. K =« cumulus. In Assaying, etc. K =* 
carat. In Aslron. k designates Gauss’s Constant, 
the square of which is a measure of the mass of 
the sun. For£ in Quaternions, see I (the letlcr) 6; 
in Cryst. see H 7. 

1853 Sir W. R. Hamilton Led. Quaternions 59 Leti,j, k, 
denote three straight lines equally long, hut differently 
directed (etc.]. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 161/2 The funda- 
mental i, j, k of quaternions. 

4 . K. is an abbreviation, a. for some Christian 
names, as Kate, Katherine, Kenneth, b. for King ; 
formerly used alone; now usually in comb., as K.B., 
King’s Bench; K.C., King’s Counsel, King’s Col- 
lege ; K.Q., ‘King and queen 1 iron. C. for Knight 
(standing alone Kt.) ; in K.B., Knight Bachelor; 
K.C.B., Knight Commander of the Bath; K.C.S.I., 
Knight Commander of the .Star of India; ICG., 
Knight of the Garter; K.C.M.G., Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George; 
K.G.C.B., Knight Grand Cross of the Bath; K.U., 
Knight of Hanover (Obs.); K.P., Knight of the 
Order of St. Patrick ; K.T., Knight of the Order 
of the Thistle, etc. . d. E Icclro - physiol. = Kathode 
(also ka.), Kathodic, in K.C.C., kathodic closure 
contraction, K.C.Te., kathodic closure tetanus, 
K.D.T., kathodic duration tetanus, K.O.C., kathodic 
opening contraction (Syd. Soc . Lex.), e. kg. « 
kilogramme; km. ^kilometre. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 5 Where Moses speaks of 
Amraphel K. of Sinaghr, the Paraphrase of Onkclos hath 
exprcsly K. of Babel. 1623 Shakspere's 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 86 
Doth not the K. lack subiects? Do not the Rebels want 
Soldiers? 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V, 213 It was resolved 
by the Court of K. B. 1826 Sporting Mag. XVII I. 391 
They are manufactured from scrap iron (the best K. Q., or 
King and Queen as it is called). 2833 Byron's Wks. (1846) 
584/2 Any list of K. Ik’s or K. H,’s. 1851 Nimrod The Road 
ir Axle trees of the best K. Q. iron. 1892 Ball Mall G. 

21 Mar. 7/1 A movable drum weighing 2 4 kg. .. a line of 
23 km. length. 1898 Besant Orange Ctrl 11. xi, Mr. Cater- 
ham, K.C., our senior counsel 1809 Miss G. Palckait; 

F. T. Pal grave 1 Sir Francis Pafgravc, K.H., Deputy 
Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records. 

Hence K.C.B.-ahip, and the like; X.C.B. v. 
nonce-wd., to invest with the order of K.C.B. 

x88i Black Beaut . Wretch 24 (He] had got his 
K.CB.-ship for long sendee in India. 1886 Athenrum 
3 Apr. 456/3 In 2869 (he] accepted a K.C.M.G. ship in lieu of 
the peerage he had hoped for. X892 Temple Bar Mag, Sept. 
127 He was KCIk'd the other day. 
t Ka, y. 1 Obs. exe. dial. Forms: 6-7 ka, 6 
kawo, 6-7 kaw, kay, k, 7-8 ka©, 9 kaa. [Of 
obscure origin : the synonymous cfolu me, chn-j 
thee is found earlier (sec Claw 5 b). 

The various forms agree curiously with the various names 
of the letter K, which is itself used in quot. 2605, where 
there is also a pun on key (then pronounced kr).] 

A word found only in the phrases ka me, ka thee 
or ka me and r ll ka (also hob) thee, which imply 
mutual help, service, flattery, or the like. 

*546 J. Heywood Prav. (1867) 34 Ka me, ka the, one 
goodtourae askth an other. 1595 Lodge pig /or Mom us 
Sat. i. B ij b, To keepe this rule, kaw me and I haw thcc. 
1603 FLORio.l/i?M/a/>nr (1634) 4S3 Now nature stood ever on 
this point, Kae mee, lie kac thee. 1605 Chapman, etc. Easlrv. 
Hoe il i, K me, k thee, runs through court ami^ country. 
Sccur. Well said.. Those Ks ope the doors to all this world’s 
felicity. x 6 o 3 Armin Hest Finn, ti&ia) 34 But kay me lie 
kay thee, giue me an inch to-day; lie giue thee an ell to- 
morrow. a 2658 Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton il i. If >ou’ll 
be so kind to ka me one good turn, III be so courteous to 
kob you another. 2676 Marvell Mr. Sm/rke 41 Turn'd 
into jackdaw, and crew as black as a Crow, Filching, and 
Kaw me and lie Kaw thee, ever after. 2722 Kelly Sc. 
Prav. 227 Kae me, and 111 kae thee; .SpoV.cn when great 
People invite and feast one anodicr, and neglect the Poor. 
1893 NorthumblJ. Gloss. s.v., * Kaa me, kaa thee ', or * Kaa 
mee an* an ’ll kaa thee a common saying. 
f Ka (ka), v.-, va r.qud\ see Quoth, Qcotha. 
*11553 Udall Raster D. l iL (Ark) 17 Enamoured quod 
you?.. Enamoured ka? pary sir say that againe. 2583 
Mar/rel. Epist. 20 That is my meaning, ka dumb lohn. 

Ka, obs. variant of Kak, jackdaw ; of Caw, cry 
of u crow ; Sc. f. Call, drive. 
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Ka-, frequent variant of CA-, in ME., and in 
modern representation of alien words from oriental 
and other languages ; e. g. kaaba, kabaye , kabane, 
hackle, kadi, kajfeine, kage, kalme, kamel, handle. 

Kaak, v. Obs. [Imitative : cf. Cawk sb.- and 
v.j intr. Of a crow : to caw. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartasu. iii. 1. Vocation 1276 As thick 
as Crowes in hungry shoals do light On new-sow'n lands, 
..Kaalting so loud. 

Kaak, obs. form of Cake. 

II Eaama (ka'ma). Also caama, kama, kliama 
(kgama). [Given by Burchell as the Hottentot 
name, but app. now current in Sechuana (Lloyd 
Three Great African Chiefs 18).] The hartebeest, 
a South African antelope ( Alcelaphus caama). 

1824 Burchell Trav. II. 81 The Hartebeest of the Cape 
Colony is called Caama or Kaaina by the Hottentots. _ 1834 
Penny Cycl. II. qo/i The caama .. inhabits the plains of 
South Africa. 1866 Livingstone Last Jrnls. (1873I I. yi. 
157 Much spoor of elands, zebras, gnus, kamas. 1883 J, Mac- 
kenzie Day-dawn 48 In the distance we sometimes descried 
the sly khama. 

Kaan, Kaava, Kab, Kabac: see Khan 1 , 
Kava, Cab sb. 1 , Cabao. 

II Kabalassou (kaebalce's/i). Also cab-. [? Al- 
tered from next.] The giant armadillo, Priodontes 
gigas- 

1884 Stand. Hat. Hist . V. 50 The Kabalassous, or Prio-‘ 
dontines, exhibit a still further deviation . . in the structure 
of the fore feet. 

II Kabassou (kabarszr). [F. (Buffon) a. Galibi 
capafou (Sauvage Diet . 1763).] An armadillo of 
the genus Xenurus. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862)1. vr. iii. 471 Thefifth kind 
of Armadillo is the Kabassou or Cataphractus, with twelve 
bands. 1834 Penny Cycl. 1 1 . 354 / 2 The Kabassous, or fourth 
division of Baron Cuvier, have, .five toes. 

Vi Sab) ay a (kaba*ya). Also 6 cable, cabaia, 
7 cabbay, cabay(e, -ya. [Ultimately of Pers. 
or Arab, origin. ,The forms cabie , cabbay are perh. 
directly a. Pers. (jUj qabay ; cabaia , cabaya are 
from Pg., whence also F. cabaye. Kabaya is immed. 
from Malay, whence also Du. kabaaj .] A light 
loose tunic such as is commonly worn in the East; 
now spec . that worn in Malay countries by native ‘ 
women and by Europeans in dishabille. 

. iS^S R* Fitch in Hakluyt's Voy. (1810) II. 386 The King 
is apparelled with a Calfie made like a shirt tied with strings 
on one side. 1598 tr. Linschoten's Voy. 70 They wear 
sometimes when they go abroad athinne cotton [?or] linnen 
gowne called Cabaia.^ 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 81 Attir-- 
ing himselfe in red, his Tulipant, Cabbay, Boots, Scabberd. 
x66a J. Davies tr. Maudelslo's Trav. E. /. 64. 1883 Mrs. 
Bishop Sb. Malay Penins. iii. in Leisure Ho. 81/1 Their 
lower garment, or sarong-, reaching from the waist to the 
ankles.. above which is worn a loose-sleeved garment, called 
a kabaya, reaching to the knees. 

Kabbala(h, -ism, -ize, var. Cabbala, etc. 
Kabbelow, kabeliau,var. Cabilliau, cod-fish. 
Kabber, obs. form of Caber. 

Kabitka, Kabob, var. Kibitka, Cabob. 

I 79 8 T. Morton Seer, worth, knowing u \, One of your 
fine kabobbed fncasees. 1883 H. W. V. Stuart Egypt 
296 Kabobs or little disks of various meats impaled upon 
wooden skewers*, .and brought up hissing hot. 

Kae(e)h.e, Kacchere, Kace, obs. ff. Catch, 
Catcher, Case. Kacheree, var. Cutcherry. 
Kad- : see also Cad-. 

Kadarite (kce'daroit). Also Kaderite. [f. 
Arab, j jj qadar predestination + -ite.] A member 
of a Mohammedan sect, alqadariyah, which denies 
predestination and maintains the doctrine of free 
will. 

I 7 3 7 ~ 4 * Chambers Cycl', Nodari or Kadarites. i860 
Gardner Faiths World II. 465/2 Kaderites. 

II Kaddish. (kx'dij). Also 7 kaddesch, kid- 
disch. [Aram. qaddish holy, holy one.] 

A portion of the daily ritual of the synagogue, 
composed of thanksgiving and praise, concluding 
with a prayer for the advent of universal peace ; 
specially recited also by orphan mourners. : 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 181 The son of a deceased 
lew is bound to say, for the space of one yeare, a prayer 
called Kiddisch. Ibid. 200 Then the.. Chanter, singeth 
halfe their prayer called Kaddesch % 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Dcr. liii, If you think /Caddish will help me — say it, say 

it. You will come between me and the dead. 189a Zang- 
\vill Childr. Ghetto xxii, Moses bore the loss with resigna- 
tion, his emotions discharging themselves in the daily 
KaadisJu 

l]Kadi, kadee, variants of Cadi* Hence 
Ka*dilik, the jurisdiction of a cadi. 

1704 T. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 27 The Man to be 
marrieef .. goes to the Kadee, Le. Judge, or Magistrate. 
1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (18x2) II. 363 Villages.. added to 
the Kadilik of Mankup. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr_///j/. Scry to. 
48 These three offices, of Pacha, Kadi, and Bishop, ..might 
all be obtained for money. 

Kae (k <?), sbA north, dial, and Sc. Forms: 4-6 

ka, 5 kaa, 6 ca, kay, ke, 5, 8- kae. [Northern 
form of ME. Co, corresponding to MDu. ca, ka(e 
(Du. ka), OHG. chaha, did (MHG. kd ), Da. kaa, 
Norw. haae. The direct source may have been an 
ON. *kd, ktf. Cf. Chough.] A jackdaw: Alsofg. 


X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1539 Some gas hypand als a ka. 
c 1450 Holland Howlat 191 Crawis and Cais, that cravis 
the come. 1483 Cath, A ngl. 200/1 Ka (A. Kae), mottedula. 
153S Lyndesay Satyre 5241 direct An Crow or ane Ke 
sal be castin vp, as it war his saulL 1536 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) II. 450 Kayis and piottis, ciekit thair birdis in 
winter. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry <5 • Prayer xxiv, In 
spite o' a’ the thievish kaes That haunt St. Jamie’s l x8y6 
Smiles Sc. Natur. ii. (ed. 4) 25 At last he brought with him 
. . a Kae, or jackdaw. 

b. Comb., as kae-witted a. 

1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 104 He maun been but a 
kae-witted bodie ! 

Kae, sb.‘l [Imitative.] The cry of a jackdaw. 

1850 Zoologist VIII. 2913: The-well known kae of the jack- 
daw. 

Kae, variant of Ka v. Obs. 

Kaf, variant of Cqf a. Obs., quick, fierce. 

Kaf(e, kaff, north, dial, forms of Chaff sbl 

tKafer. Obs. rare~\ [?a. G. kaffir.] » Chafer 1 . 

*599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 53 Nor ea,te they all, as 
greedy Kafers do. 

Kafeyah, kaffiyeh, variants of Keffiyeh. 

Ka ffir (kx'fiu) ; prop. Kafir (ka*fir). Also 
kafifer, kaffre ; and see Caffre. [a. Arab, kafir 
infidel : see Caffre.] 

1 . = Caffre i, ‘ infidel Giaour. 

1814 Southey Roderick v. 198 A Moor came by, and 
seeing him [the Goth], exclaimed Ah, Kaffer 1 worshipper of 
wood and stone. 1865 Daily Tel. 23 Oct.' 5/1 Mecca.. if the 
Moslems would permit. .a ‘kaffir’ to come there. 

2 . = Caffre 2 ; one of a South African race 
belonging to the Bantu family. Also attrib., and 
as the name of their language. 

x8oi Monthly Rev. XXXV. 346 The incursions of the 
tribe of people called Kaffers. 1834 Boyce (title) Grammar 
of the Kaffir Language. 1857 Chambers's Inform. People 
II. 294/2 The Kafirs, a race strikingly different both from 
Hottentots and negroes. The Kafir nation- consists of nu- 
merous sections. 1890 Pall Mall G. 15 May 3/1, 1 asked 
questions about the Kafir voter. 

b. pi. The Stock Exchange term for South 
African mine shares. Also attrib. 

x 889 Rialto 23 Mar. (Farmer), Tintos climbed to 12I, and 
even Kaffirs raised their sickly heads. 1895 Daily News 
2 Apr. 2/2 Dealers in the Kaffir market. 1895 Nation (N.Y.) 
ip Dec. 451/2 The mines floated on the London Stock. Ex- 
change which are classed under the general head of' Kaffirs ’. 
1899 H. Frederic Market Place 32 It was one of the men 
I've been talking about— -one of those Kaffir scoundrels. 

3 . A native of Kafiristan in Asia. 

1854 Latham Hum. Spec, in Qrr's Circle Sc., Organ. Nat. 

I- 336 Kafiristan, or the Land of the Kafirs.. on the water- 
shed between the Oxus and the north-western system of 
the Indus. Ibid. 338 A Kafir, when sitting on the ground, 
stretches his legs like a European. 1896. Sir G. Robertson 
(title) Kafirs of the Hindu Kush. 

4 . attrib. and comb. Kaffir-boom [Du. boom. 
tree] = Kaffir-tree \ Kaffir bread, . the name of 
several species of South African cycads with edible 
pith; Kaffir corn, Indian millet, Sorghum vul- 
gave ; Kaffir date or plum, or Kaffir’s scimitar 
tree, a South African tree, Harpepkyllurn caffrum , 
N.O. Anacardiacex ; Kaffir tea, the plant H cli- 
ck ry sum nudifoliuni', Kaffir(’s) tree, a South 
African leguminous tree, Erythrina caffra. 

1880 Silver <y_ Co.'s S. Africa (ed. 3) 135 *Kaffir-boom . . 
wood soft and light, 1882 Garden 10 June 410/3 Encepha- 
lartos, or * Kaffir Bread, is a genus confined to South Africa. 
1836 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XII. 659/2 The soil is fertile, and 
has produced three crops of * Kaffre and Indian corn in the 
year. 1896 N. Arner. Rev. CLXIII. 715 Put the land into 
kafir corn. 1880 Silver <$■ Co.'s S. Africa, (ed. 3) 139 The 
* Kaffir Plum . . an edible fruit about an inch long. x866 
Trcas. Bot. 468/x Erythrina caffra , the Kaffir-boom oF 
the Dutch, or *Kaffir’s tree. 

Hence Ka’flarhood ; Ka-ffirize v. 

1858 Com/end. Kaf r Laws atid Cust., Mount Cope, Brit. 
Kajfraria x66 A Kafirized form of some tribal name given 
by the Hottentots. 1877 J. A. Chalmers Tiyo Soga xxL 
435 He was disposed to glory in his Kafir hood. 

Ka£ 9 .e> kafle, variants of Coffle, caravan. 

Kafila, variant of Cafila, caravan. 

|| Kaftan, var. Caftan. So Kaftaned a. 

1662 J.- Davies tr . Olcarius* Voy. Ainbass. hi. {1669) 56 
Upon the Kaftan they wear a close Coat, .called Feres. 
1889 Hall Caine Scapegoat I, His Kaftan was of white 
cloth, with an embroidered leathern girdle; 1898 Blackw. 
Mag. Oct. 537/3 Wild Kaftaned drivers. 

Kag-: see also Cag-. 

■f Kaggerle^c. Obs. rare. [f. *k agger (not 
recorded) + “lc$c, -Laik.] Wantonness. 

c 1200 Ormin 2187 Forr kaggerrle^c shall don 3ho 
Shall da fftele33c forrw'errpenn. Ibid. 11655- All pe flxshess 
kaggerrle33C & alle fule lusstess. 

Kaght, ka3t, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Catch v. '■ 

II KagO (ka*g<?). Also enngo, [Jap. kango , of ; 
Chinese origin.] A Japanese palanquin of basket- 1 
work slung on a pole and carried on the shoulders 
of bearers. 

1857 R. Tome sAntcr. in fapanv iii 191 That horses, kagos, 
and kago-bearers,_ should be in readmes:* 1895 Outing. 
(U.S.) XXVI. 7 With the long kagos, three coolies are always 
used, and sometimes four. 1898 Century Mag. July 346 
No kago, or swinging cars. 

ii Kagu (ka*g«). [Native name.] ■ A grallatorial 
bird ( Khinochetus jubatus') of unusual type, pecu- 
liar to New Caledonia. 

1862 Land. Rev. Aug. 30'The little Kagu. .a newly-dis- 


covered bird from New Caledonia. 1883 Cassells 
Hist. IV. 175 Both the_ Kagu and the Sun Bittern.. go 
through, even in captivity, the extraordinary antics., 
characteristic of the Crane family. 1893 Newton Dili 
Birds 472 The Kagu. .is rather a long-legged bird, about as 
large as an ordinary Fowl. . 

|| Kah.au ^ka-hau). [Malay kahau, so called 
from its cry.] The proboscis-monkey of Borneo 
{Nasalis larvatus ). 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 02/2 In the Kahau the hairs on 
the chin scarcely assume the appearance of a beard. 1861 
Wood Nat. Hist. I. 41 In size the Kahau is about equal to 
the hoonuman, and seems to be an active animal. 

Kahht, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Catch v. 

II Eahikatea (ka,ikat<F-a). Also kaikaterre, 
kakaterra. [Maori.] A New Zealand tree, Poio- 
carptis dacrydioides, N.O. Conifers- (or Taxacez) ; 
called by the colonists While Pine. Also attrib. 

1823 Cruise Ten Months N. Zeal. 145 (Morris s.v. 
Kauri) The timber purveyor of the Coromandel having 
given cowry a decided preference to kaikaterre, 1875 
T. Laslett Timber 304 (Morris) The kahikatcaorkakatena- 
tree. 1876 W. Blair in Trusts. N. Zeal. Inst. IX. x. 160 
(ibid.) This timber is known in all the provinces, except 
Otago, by the native name of ‘ Kahikatea 

Kahute, Kaiak, var. Caudte, Katak. 

Kai-apple, variant of Kei-apple. 

ICaiciliapell, Kaicle : see Caohespeil, Keckie. 

|| Kaid, variant of Caid : see also Alcayde. 

_ 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 363/2 The kaids administer justice 
in the same manner in the interior towns. 


Kaid, var. Ked. Kaie, obs. f. Key. 

Kaif, var. Kep. Kaig, obs. f. Cage. 

Kaik, var. Caique; obs. Sc. f. Cake. 

Kail, variant of Kale, colewort, broth. 
Kai'ly, a. Sc. rare. [f. kail, Kale.+. -y.] 

1 . Besmeared with kail. 

at 6o$ Polwaht Flyting w. Montgomerie 777 Pudding 
pricker. .Kailiy iippes. 

2 . nonce-use. Having the’ characteristics of the 
‘kailyard school ’ : see ICale-yakd 2. 

1897 Academy 3 Dec. 378/1 It is impossible to avoid the 
term ‘ Kailyard ' in this connexion. . More than a little kaily 
is the work. 

Kails, -es, variants of Kayles, ninepins. 
Kaim, variant of Kajie, Comb, ridge. . 
IIKaimakam(kaimaka-m). Forms; jehaima-, 
chayma-, cayma-, 7-9 caima-, 7- kaima-; 7 
-eon, 7-8 -can, 7-9 -kan, -cham, -cam, S- -kam. 
[Turkish qaimaqdm, ad. Arab. 

qd'im maqam one standing in the place (of another), 
f. qd'im standing + maqam place, station.] 
in the Turkish Empire: A lieutenant, deputy, sub- 
stitute; a lieutenant-colonel; a deputy-governor; 
spec, the deputy of the Grand Vizier, and governor 
of Constantinople. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. lit. xxi. (1705) 127 He desir’d him to 
leave a charge with the Cai/nachani, his deputy. r68s 
Wheler Journ. Greece 11. 180 All Civiland Criminal Causes 
are tryed by the Vizier, or his Deputy, the Cbaimacham. 
*7x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Bristol \o Apr., 
I was forced to send three times to the caimaikan (ins 
governor of the town). 1772 Hartford Merc. S uppl. iS Sept. 
i/j The victory of Ali-JBey over the Kiaja of the new 
Caimacan of Egypt. 1820 T. S- Hughes Trav. Sicily I. yi. 
188 His caimacam or vice-roy. 1876 Gladstone^ Bulg. 
Horrors 61 The Turks., their Kaimakaras and their Pashas, 
one and all, bag and baggage. 

Hence || Kainiaka-mlik, the jurisdiction 01 a 
kaimakam. 

Kaiman, Kain : see Cayman, Cain. 
Kainite (karnoit). Min. /Also crenite, cenite. 
[ad. Ger. kainit , f. Gr. Kaiv-bs new + -ITE : named by 
C. F. Zincken in 1865, with reference to its recent 
formation.] . Hydrous chlorosulphate of magne- 
sium and potassium, found in Prussia and Galicia, 
largely used as a fertilizer. 

x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5 > 642 Kainite .. is nothing but the 
impure picromerite. X877 Daily News 8 Oct. 2/6 aince me 
memorable discoveries of kainit and other ” unen ?jP»i 
nearly, twenty years ago at Stassfurth ar> u Leoyolusnai • 
1883 Playfair Itidust. II. S. in Macm . Mag. XLV 335 
old exhausted soils lost their productiveness chiefly py me 
withdrawal of potash; but this is now found in the minerals 
camailit and kainit. . • , . .. 

Kainozoic, var. CaInozoic, Tertiary {Cm.). 
Kaip, obs. form of Cape sb. 1 , Cope sb . 1 
Kaipoun, Kaip-stone, obs. Sc. tf. Capo.v, 
Copestone. Kalr, obs. Sc. form of Care so . 
Kair, Sc. dial, form of ca cr for culver, pi* 0 
Calf : see Caure, Kawr. . 

i 6 z 6 in Cramond Ann. Banff (x8oi) L 4 55 Persons.. 

Kye and Kair daylte going throw tner nichtbours cor 

Kairdique, Sc. var. of Cabhecu Obs. 

' 1645 Sc. Acts Chas. /( 18x9) VI : 197/2 The Rose Noblccleven 
punds. The Kairdique twentie snilling- * . 

Kairino (karrain). Chem . , [^PP- ^ Gr* Kat ?' [ 
proper time, opportunity + A cmnolme- 

compound, oxy- methyl -quinoline IclrahydriuC, 
Sometimes used in medicine asa6trong antipyycfiC* 
1883 Times 2 Aug. 10/1 Professor Fischer, of MumcU 
found that . . a substance can- be. obtained, in the form 
white crystalline powder, from coal tar, which gr * 
resembles quinine in its action on 'the human organ 
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Fischer has given it the name of ‘lairin'. i8gz Thorpe 
Diet . Applied CJtem . s.v., The hydrochloride . .crystallises in 
colourless, lustrous, monoclinic forms . . and was at one time 
employed as a febrifuge, under the name of kairine. 

Kairn, Kairte, obs. ff. Cairn, Carte. 

Kaiser, (kai-zsr). Forms: a. 2-4 camera, 
2-5 caysere, 3-4 kaisers, caiser, 3-6 cayser, 
3, 6 caisar, (5 kayssar), 4-6 (9) kayser, 4 -6, 9 
kaisar, 3-4, 6, 9- kaiser. /3. 3 keisere, ( Orm . 
ke53sere), kseisere, 3, 7-9 kaiser, 4 keyzar, 
4-7 (9) keysar, 6-7 keisar, keyssr. y. 6-9 
kesar, 6 keaser, 7-8 kaesar, 9 kezar. [Ultimately 
ad. L. Ciesar C<esab, which, at an early period 
passed (perh. through Or. naToap) into the Teutonic 
langs., appearing as Goth, kaisar, OHG. keisar 
(MHG. keisar, G. kaiser), OS. kesur, -ar (iMDu, 
Reiser, keyser , keser, Du. keizer ), OFris. keisar , -er. 
In OE. casere and ON. keisari the terminal syllable 
was assimilated to the -ere, -art of agent-nouns. 
OE. casere normally gave early ME. caser Kaseb; 
the usual ME. forms kaiser , keiser , and later 
variants, were adopted afresh from other Teutonic 
languages. Ormin used both kasere, kaserr from 
OE. and keisere from ON. 

In 14- 15th c. the word was mainly northern, and the 
a/.form prevailed. About the middle of the 16th c. ei (ey) 
again became usual, prob. under Dutch or German influ- 
ence. _ The mod. form kaiser is directly adopted from G., 
in which it represents a Bavarian (and Austrian) spelling 
which supplanted the normal keiser in the 17th c. (see 
Grimm and Kluge, s.v.).J 


a. The Emperor : c f. Ejiperor r and 2. 

t(a) The (ancient) Roman Emperor (obs.); (<$) The Emperor 
of the West; the head of the Holy Roman (German) Empire 
(now Hi si .) ; (c) The Emperor of Austria (since 1804); (rf) 
(Now esp.) The German Emperor (since 1871). The mod. 
English use in sense b, whence c and d follow, appears to be 
mainly due to Carlyle. 

c xi6o Hatton Gosp. Matt. xxii. 21 A^yfeS J?an caysere 
J*a (>ing J>e has cayseres synde. — John xix. 12 Ne ert 
pu has caiseres freond. cizoo Ormin 3519 Forrhi chms he 
to wurrhen mann O h at t Ke^eress time, a izzs Juliana 
67 Maximien he mihti caisere of rome. 3807 J. Barlow 
Columb . v. 679 The Austria’s keiser and the Russian czar. 
3838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1. v. (1872) 1. 43 Kaiser Leopold [I] 
..had no end of Wars. Ibid. 11. v. I. 70 Barbarossa himself, 
..greatest of all the Kaisers. xB66 Spectator 1 Dec. 1326 
It is rumoured that the Kaiser intends to offer the Hun* 
garians the possession of their own army. 18 88 Times 
(weekly ed.) 10 Aug. 16/3 The author's personal intercourse 
with the late Kaiser. 1897 W. T. Stead in Contemp. Rev. 
April 596 The Kaiser’s chief.. offence in the eyes of most 
Englishmen was his telegram of congratulation to President 
Kruger after the surrender of Dr. Jameson. 

b. An emperor, as a ruler superior lo kings. 

Esp. in king or kaiser, an alliterative phr. common from 

13th to i7thc. ; in modern use an archaism, chiefly due to Scott. 

a. a 3ZZ5 After. R. 338 Hire schuppare . . >et is King and 
Kaiser of heouene. a 1300 [see flj. C1300 Havelok 1725 
pe bexte mete pat king or cayser wolde ete. _? a 1400 Morte 
Arth. 1894 We hafe cownterede to day, .. With kyngez and 
kayseres. c 3440 York Myst. xvi. 15 Kayssaris in castellis 
grete kyndynes me kythes. 1513 Douglas /Ends vui. ProL 
137 Sum [wald be] capytane, sum Caisar, and sum King. 
*5 S 3 Googe Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 84 Court and Cayser to for* 
sake. And lyue at home, a 3618 Sylvester Mem. Mortality 
xiv. This Life (indeed) is but a Comcedie, Where this, the 
Kaisar playes; and that, the Clown. 3838 Scorr Br. Lamm. 
-Yxvi, And what signifies ’t. . to king, queen, or kaiser ? 1825 
~l Talisuu xi, As high as ever floated the cognizance of 
king or kaiser, 1843 Lytton Last Bar. vilt. i, To ride by 
the sideof king or kaisar. x88z Mrs. Riddell Pr. I Yales' s 
Garden-Party 19 Whether her husband were King or 
Kaiser, ..signified not a pin to the bishop’s daughter. 

P : c 1205 Lay. 7331 pu pcnchest to beon keisere of alle 
quike monne. a 1225 St. Marker. 4 Icrunet . . keiser of 
kinges. a 1300 Cursor M. 3359 (Colt.) Yon es >i- keiser 
[v.rr. kayser, caiserej sal be pin. c 1375 Ibid. 9409 (Laud) 
Wytte and skylle he yaf. .Ouyr alle this world to be keyzar. 
2 54 ^ J. Hey wood Prov. (1867) 39 Kyng or keyser must haue 
set them quieht. 1620 Shelton Quix. III. l 3 To tell neither 
King nor keisar, nor any earthly Man. 1640 Brome Antip. 
il v. Wks. 3873 III. 265 No degree, from Keyser to the 
Clowne._ 1682 Mrs. Behn Round-heads^ 1. L Wks. (27 
396 He is our General, our Protector, our Keiser. 

, Y* *539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1545) 64 Though he be 
hym selfe a pry nee, a kynge, a kesar. 1567 Turberv. in 
Chalmers Eng. Poets II. 648/1 He slayes the Keasers and 
the crowned Kings. 1591 Spenser Teares Muses 570. Hir 
holie things, Which was the care of Kesars and of Kings. 
i6 47 H. More Song 0/ Soul il App. civ. Which were erect 
to the memorial! Of Kings, and Kzesars. 1722 Atterbury 
Let. to Pope 6 Apr., As far from Kings and Kmsars as the 
space will admit of. 1832-4 De Quincey Cxsars Wks. 3863 
IK. 7 Modern kings, kesars or emperors. 1876 Whitby Gloss. 
s.v., They nowiher heed for king - nor kezar. 

Hence Kai'serlingv a minor emperor; Kaiser- 
a hip, the office of emperor, the rule of the Kaiser. 

*851 Tails Mag. XIX- 550 Let them bring us a kmg- 
»ng s or kaiserling’s heir. 1888 Content A Rev. LI V. 622 The 
weakening ’of Wilhelm’s opposition to the Kaisership. 1892 
Daily Nexus 27 Feb. 5/2 That party in Germany which does 
hod the Kaisership a perfect instrument of progress. 

-Kaist, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Cast v. 

*563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 18S8 I. ,127 
tksciplis . . quha sauld thair geris . . and kaist the prices 
th^rof at the Disciplis feit. 

Knitif; Kaitriae, obs. ff. Caitiff, Cateban. 
^aivle, obs. Sc. f. Cavel sb.\ lot. 

Sajak, variant of Kayak. 

JKajawah. (kad^a'wa, ka'd^awa). Forms: 7 j 
cajua, cajava, kedg-, cedgeway, 9 kedjavd, | 


kidjn-, kha-, kajawah, -weh. [Urdu (Pers.) 
kajawah ; also Pers. kajawah.} A camel-litter for 
women ; a kind of large pannier or wooden frame, 
a pair of which are carried by a camel. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 351 Women of note travel! 
upon Coozelbash-Camels, each Camell loaded with two 
Cages (or Cajuacs as they call them) which hang on either 
side the beast. 3678 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav 1 it 
m. (3684) 63 Fifty Camels that carry’d his Women ; their 
Cajavas being cover’d with Scarlet-cloth. 3698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India 4 P.3 09 Others in Kedgways, or Wooden -Houses 
one on each side of a Camel, tied like Panniers. Ibid. 394 
Nor must they stir abroad unvailed, unless shut up in Cedge- 
waies, and then well attended. 3783 G. Forster Jourtt.fr. 
Bengal (3798) II. xiv. 93 This pannier, termed in the Persic, 
kidjahwah, is a wooden frame [etc.]. 3849 E. B. Eastwick 
Dry Leaves 360 His left leg was heavily chained to a 
Kajawah, or camehszddle. x8g^ R. Kipling Jungle £k. 395 
The men piled our kajawahs. .outside the square. 

Kajeput, Kaju, var. Cajuput, Cashew. 

II Kaka. (ka*ka). Also S kaghda. [Maori.] A 
New Zealand parrot of the genus Nestor, esp. the 
typical species Nestor meridionalis ; its general 
colour is olive-brown, varied with red or yellow. 

c X774 J. R. Forster (Newton) Kaghd5 . 1833 W. Yate Acc. 
H. Zeal. 54 (Morris) Kaka,— a bird of the parrot kind ; much 
larger than any other New Zealand parrot. 1873 Sir W. 
Buller Birds iV. Zeal. (1888) I. 24 The existence .. of a 
species of Kaka Parrot (Nestor proauctus) on Philip Island. 
3884 Bracken Lays Maori 38, 1 heard mocking Kakas wail 
and cry above thy corse. 

b. Kaka-beak, -bill, { a New Zealand plant, 
the C/ianthus, so called from the supposed re- 
semblance of the flower to the bill of the Kaka * 


(Morris Austral Eng. 1898). 

1892 Otago Witness 24 Nov. (Morris) The Clianthus puni- 
ecus or scarlet glory pea of New Zealand, locally known 
as kaka beak. 

DKakapo (ka*kap o). [Maori, f. kaka parrot + 
po night.J The ground-parrot or owl-parrot of 
New Zealand, Strigofs habroptilus , with green 
plumage, marked with dark-brown and yellow. 

1843 Dieffenbach Trav. N. Zeal. II. 194 The bird called 
Kakapo by the natives. 1852 Lyall in Proc. Zool. Soc. 
Lond. 32 The Kakapo lives in holes under the roots of trees, 
and is also occasionally found under shelving rocki 1893 
Newton Diet. Birds 475 In captivity the Kakapo is said 
to show much intelligence, as well as an affectionate and 
playful disposition. 

jjKakaralli (kakaraHi). Also -ali. [Native 
name.] The wood and bark of Lecythis Ollaria , 
N. O. Myrtacex, a tree found in British Guiana, 
the timber of which is very durable in salt water. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade. 

|| Kakariki (kakarz *kf). [Maori, f. kaka parrot 
+ {r)iki little.] A New Zealand green parrakeet 
of the genus Platyccrcus. 

1855 R. Taylor Te Ika a Maui 404 (Morris) The Kakariki 
. . is a pretty light green parrot with a band ot red or yellow 
over the upper beak and under the throat 1867 Hocii- 
stetter N Zealand 167 The several Platycercus species, 
Kakariki of the Maoris, are parrots with brilliant colours, 
f Jtakaroch, obs. form of Cockboach. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 52 They . . will not kill 
so much as a Louse, .a Kakaroch. 

Kake, Kakel, obs. ff. Cake, Cockle. 

II Kakemono (ksekemffR'no). [Japanese, i. kake- 
to hang + mono thing.] A Japanese wall-picture, 
painted on silk or paper, and mounted on rollers, 
so as to be rolled up and put away when desired. 

x8oo Daily News 4 Mar. 7/1 As for the ‘ kakemono’, or 
native picture, one might be acquainted with a thousand 
specimens and yet. .be still in oblivion as tothereal appear- 
ance of the Sacred Mountain. 3890 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov. 
3/1 The ‘kakemonos’ are rolled and placed away with., 
remarkable care. 1894 Daily N ruts 22 Sept 6/ 5. 
Kakerlak, variant of Kakkeblak. 

|| Kaki (ka;kz). [Japanese.] The Chinese date 
plum or persimmon of japan, Diospyros Kaki. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 411/2 The fruit of the Kaki or Chinese 
Date Plum, is as large as an ordinary apple, of a bright red 
colour. 1889 Set. Amer. LX. 225 The hybridizing of the 

kaki and the American persimmon. 

Kakistocracy (k^kistp-krasi). [f. Gr. Ka- 
1CIOTO-S worst + -Kparla. rule, after aristocracy .] 
The government of a state by the worst citizens. 

1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. Elphin vi. 93 Our agrestic 
kakistocracy now castigates the heinous sms which were 
then committed with impunity. " 3876 Lo\vzlv Lett. I I. vii. 
X7Q Is ours a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, or a,Kakistocracy rather, fo r the benefit of knaves 
at the cost of fools? 1879 Barinc-Gould Germany II. 286 
The .. regime is at once a plutocracy and a Kakistocracy. 

So f Kakistocra’tical, a. 

164s * S.vectymnuus * YituLAnsu;. vi. 82 But when the men 
in whose hands the government of the Church is, arc bad ; 
then It is tuh 1 ^axtorwi' sparer, or KakistocraticalL 
|| Eai-kerlak (ka-kaxlak). Abo S kaekerloke, 

0 kakerlak, kakkerlao. [Du. kakkcrlak, G. 
kakerlak cockroach, albino, believed lo be of 
S. American origin. F. has kakcr!a{t, cancrclat m 
sense I, kakcrla^ae , ehaerelas in sense 2 (Littre). 

The avoidance of light is supposed to be the connecting 
link between the senses.] 

1. = COCKKOACH, q. V. 

18,1 [see Cockroach). 1883 Cassell t s\ al. Il is!. VI. 133 
This family [fhe Bla!tUx\ includes the numerous species of 
Cockroaches, or Kakeriaks. 


2. An albino (the Dutch name in Java'. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1796) II. iv. 69 The Kacker. 
lakes are a degenerate breed, not a separate class of men. 
Z838 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ■ 

Hence Ka-kkerlakism [F. iaierlaguisme], a 
synonym for albinism as existing in Java. (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 

Kalro-, var. spelling of Caco-, repr. Gr. aaiio- 
bad, evil, favoured by many recent writers, esp. in 
technical terms, or in such as directly represent 
Gr. words: e.g. kakodaimon, kakodoxy , kakogencsis, 
kakography , kakotopla. kako trophy. kakoxeniU , etc., 
and esp. f£akodyl(e. Examples of these are very 
rare before the 19th c., and appear chiefly in its 
later half. See the words under C. 

Kakun, obs. form of Calkin. 

Kakyl, -ylle, obs. forms of Cackle it.i 
Kal, var. Cal, Cornish name of wolfram. 

1758 Borease Hat. /fist. Cornzuall 196 The Kal connects 
the metallic parts fof tin], 

Kal, kail, oba. forms of Call. 
llKaladana (kalada-na). [Hindi, f. kdld black 
+ ddnd grain, seed.] The plant Ipomcca Nil, 
N.O. Convolvulacex. The seeds {kaladana-secJs) 
are employed as a cathartic. 

3866 Treas. Bot. 643/2. 

f Kalader, -dre, variants of Caladrie Obs. 

3572 Bossewell Armorie n. 70, D. bcareth Verte, a Kabdre 
gardante. 3688 IL Holme Armoury il 256/1 The Kalader, 
or Kaladre. .is., after the form and shape of a Hawk. 

II Kalatt (kala-n, k^Han). [Native name.] The 
sea-otter of the northern Pacific (Enhydris Ittiris ). 

3861 Wood Nat . Hist. I. 3S6 The fur. of the Kalan is ex- 
tremely beautiful .. and very warm in character. 3887 
Fisheries U. S. Sect. v. II. 487 An adult kalan is an animal 
not much larger than a mature and well-conditioned beaver. 
Kalander, Kalandes, etc. : see Cal-. 
Kalange, obs. form of Challenge. 

Kalathos, Kalavansa, Kalculer : see Cal-. 
Kald, Kaldhed, northern ff. Cold, -hed. 
a 3300 E. E. Psalter Ixv. 12 pou led us in kaldhed to be 
[Vulg. in refrigcrium\ 

Kale, kail (k/*J, Sc. M). Forms; a. 3-4 cal, 
3-9cale,(5-6*SV.cail(l,(5call,7cayle), 4, 8-knlo, 
(6-7 Sc. kaill), 7- Sc. kail. &. 5 kolle, 6 kol, 6-7 
kele, keel(e, 7-9 keal(o, 8 kell. [Northern form 
of Cole, q. v. The normal north. Eng. spelling was 
cale (now rare), the Sc. kaill, kail ; the latter still 
common in Sc. writers or with reference to Scot- 
land, though kale is more frequent in general use. 
Tne /3-forms are mainly southern spellings indi- 
cating the narrow Northern vowel.] 

1. A generic name for various edible plants of 
the genus Erassica; cole, colewort, cabbage; spec. 
the variety with wrinkled leaves not forming a 
compact head {B. oleracea acephala), borecole. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 12533 He sent him to j>c yerd .. for to 
ccdir bam sum calek a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xxxvL 2 As 
kale of gressis socn sail Jxu fall. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 51/2 Calc, 
olus. 1548 Turner Names of Heroes 20 Brassica is named 
..in engltshe eolewurtes, cole or keclc. z 6$3 M. Lister 
Journ. Paris (1690) 350 The Keel is to be found wild upon 
the Maritime Rocks. 3772-84 Cook Yoy. (1790) I. 215 One 
of the sailors,who..had been sent to gather kale. 18x3 Calc 
[see Borecole]. _ 3814 Scott Wav. vui. Gardens, or yards 
.. stored with gigantic plants of kalc or colewort. i860 
G. H. K. in Yac. Tour. 148 When times were tolerably quiet, 
they.. cultivated their oats and kail in oeacc. 

b. With qualifying word : Curled , Curly, f Frizzled, 
German , or Green Kale , the ordinary borecole, 
with green leaves, very much curled; J Great, 
Lang, Scotch Kale, a variety of borecole with less 
wrinkled leaves, of a purplish colour; Wild Kale, 
Colewort. Also Corn-, Field-, Wild Kale , Field- 
Mustard {Siuapis ari’ensis) ; Indian Kale (sec 
quot. 1890). See also Bow-, Sea-kale. 

3673 Wedderbukn Yocab. 18 (Tam .) Brassica, great kail, 
unlocked. Brassica capiiata alia, white locked kaiL Bras, 
sica crispa, frizz 1 cd ■ or curled kai L Brassica minor, smaller 
kaiL _ 1733-59 Miller Gard. Diet. (cd. 7) , Brassica Sil erica, 
Siberian Borecole, called by some Scotch Kale. 2773 
Hawkesworth Yoy. III. 564 The plant which in the West 
Indies is called Indian Kale and which served us for greens^ 
1855 Delamek Kitch. Card. (16S1) 5 3 Borecole, Scotch 
Kale, See. 1890 Watt Diet. Econ. Prod. India, Indian Kale , 
a name sometimes given to edible Aroids in those parts of the 
country where the leaves are eaten, 

2. Broth in which Scotch kale or cabbage forms 
a principal ingredient; hence Sc. Broth or soup 
made with various kinds of vegetables. Waler- 
kale, broth made without meat or fat. 

As kale was long the chief element of dinner in Scotland, 
the word was often used to denote the meal itself. 

01470 Henhyso.v AkA ii. (7Va« ff C. M cute) 2 , 3 1,\ had 

lever thir four tie day is fast, With watter caill . .Than all your 
feisL a 2480 Burlesque in ReL Ant. 1 . £5 Ther u has tvsiy d 
bakon, moullydc brede, nwsoure aJlc, W*hcUcstona and 
brondys choppyde in LcUe. a 1529 Skelton V ox lepuli 19 
Nother make normeale, . . m ylkc nor kclc. 2567 CuJey Godlie 
B. (S. T. S.) 206 The Monkis of Mtlros maid gude kaill On 
Fryda>is quben thay fastit. x6xx CoTGa. s. v. Ylaruie, No 
mn can make of ill acaies good calc (tv* lon/etage^ 164 2 
Milton AfoL Struct. L Wks. (1251) 277 When he Irings in 
the messe v.-ith Keale, Beef, and Brcue&sc, what stomach 
in England could fotbcarc to call for flanks and tiijkcts/ 

7i-2 
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KALEEGE. 

£■1730 Bust Lett. N. Scot!. (xSiS) I. 108 Your ordinary fare 
has been little else beside brochan, cafe, etc. 18x6 Scott Bl. 
Dwarfs, I will be back here to my kail against ane o'clock. 
1858 Ramsay Remitt . Ser. 1. v. (1860) xoS The old-fashioned 
easy way of asking a friend to dinner was to ask him if he 
would take his kail with the^ family. 1873 C. Gibbon Loch 
'of Gold in, We’ll sup our kail out o’t together! 

b. Sc. Phrases: Canid kale het again, something 
stale served up again ; e. g. an old sermon doing 
duty a second time. To give one his kale through 
the reek, to treat one in some unpleasant fashion, 
to let one * have it k 

x66o in T. Ramsay Scot! <$• Scotsmen lBtlt Cent. (1888) II. 
80 We will take cold kail het again tomorrow. i3x6 Scott 
Old Mort. xiv, When my mither and him forgathered they 
set till the sodgers, and I think they gae them their kale 
through the reek h 1823 Galt Entail III. Xxx.282 Theirs 
was a third marriage, a cauld-kaiUhet-agam affair. _ 1840 C. 
Bronte in Mrs. Gaskell Life 142 He would have given the 
Dissenters their kale through the reek — a Scotch proverb. 

3 . Comb., as (sense 1) kale-blade, -ca slock, - knife , 
-leaf, -plant, -seed, - seller , (sense 2) kale-pot : also 
kala-boll, the dinner-bell; kale-brpse, oatmeal- 
brose made with the fat skimmings of meat-broth ; 
kale-gully, a knife for cutting kale ; kale-runt, 
-stock, the stout stem of a kale-plant, a castock: 
kale-time, dinner-time ; kale-turnip = Kohl- 
rabi ( Chambers' Encycl. 1S90); kale-wife, a 
woman who sells kale or greens; kale-worm, the 
caterpillar of the cabbage butterfly; a caterpillar in 
general. See also Kale-yaiu> and Calgarth. 

a 177 6 Watty <y Madge in. Herd Coll. Scot. Songs II. 109 
But hark '. — the *kaiI-Dell rings, and I Maun gae link an 
the pot, 1849 Sidonla Sore. I. 249 The sexton rung the 
kale-bell. This bell was a sign .. to the women-folk, who 
were left at home . . to prepare dinner. 1816 Scott A ntia» 
xxi, As caller as a *kail-blade. i8ij6 — Old Mort. xxviii, 
When the quean threw sae muckle gude *kail-brose scalding 
het about my lugs. 1715 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gr. 11. 1, 
Arm’d wi a great * Kail-gully. 1612 N. Riding Rec. (1884) 

I. 263 An assault with a "Cayle knife. 1483 Cat/i. Ang! 
51/2 A *Cale tefe ... caulix. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
III. 4x2 Scant worth ane kaill leif. 1578 Lyte Dodocns 

II. Ixxxi. 258 The leaues of the same rosted iu a Call 
leaffe. c 1425 Langl.'s P. PI. B, vi. 388, I haue percil and 
porettes and many kole-plantes [MS. Cambr. Dd. 1. 17 *cale- 
plantes]. 2787 Grose Prop. Gloss., * Kale-pot, pottage-pot. 
North . 1862 J. Grant Ca/t. 0/ Guard xiv, The iron bar 
whereon the. kail-pot swung. 1785 Burns Death Dr. 
Hom-bk. xvii, Fient haet o’t wad hae pierc’d the heart Of a 
*kail-runt. 1871 G Gibbon Lack 0/ Gold v, ‘Kail runts’, 
from which the leaves had been picked clean. 1743 Max- 
well Set. Trans. Soc. ImJ>rov. Agric . Scot. 269 A Descrip- 
tion of the Method of raising * Kail-seed, from burying the 
Blades in the Earth. *483 Cath. Ang ! 51/2 A *CaIe seller, 
olitor. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas- m / (1792) II. 241 John 
Calder, kaihseller there. C1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 644/s 
Hoc magudcrr.y *calstok. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court 
35° Nat worth a soure calstocke. 1681 Colvil Whigs 
Supplic, (1751) 58 They, .rooted out our kail stocks. 1821 
Galt Ann. Parish xxviii. (1895) 178 Among the kailstocks 
and cabbages in their yards. 1787 Burns Let. to W. Nicol 
1 June, After *kaU-time. 1827 Scott Jrn! 19 Mar., We 
will hear more in detail when we can meet at Kail-time. 
1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thrc Qucst. Wks. x888 1. 114 utarg., 
}ea, the *cailwyfe seis 30W heir, bund fute and hand. X785 
Jrn! LotuL to Portsmouth iu R. Forbes Poems Buchan 
Dial, 8 They began to misca’ ane anither like kail-wives; 
2483 Cath. Ang! §1/2 A ''Cale worme, cruca. 2818 Scott 
Hrt. Mid! xii, It is but a puir crawling kail -worm after a*. 

II Kaleege, kalij (kalrd^, ka’lids). E. Ind. 
Also kallege. [a. Hindi kali] (Yule).] An 
Asiatic pheasant of the genus Euplocamtis or 
Galtophasis, found in the Himalayan region. 
(Corruptly college-pheasant. ) 

1864 Owen Power 0/ God 43 Peacocks and kaleege’s are 
indigenous to Southern Asia and its islands. ’ 1886 Yule 
Anglo -Ind. Gloss., College-pheasant , .. the name .. for the 
birds of the genus Galtophasis of, Hodgson, intermediate 
between the Pheasants and the Jungle-fowls. 2893 Newton 
Diet. Birds , Kallege or Kalij. 

Kalei* do graph; [f. as next + Gr. 7/>a</>oj writ- 
ing, writer.] An apparatus for displaying on a 
screen or a glass disk the symmetrical patterns seen 
in a kaleidoscope. 

Kaleidophone (kabi*di?fo u n). [f. as next + 
Gr. (poiv-q sound.] An instrument (invented by 
Prof. Wheatstone) for exhibiting the phenomena 
of sound-waves, by means of a vibrating rod or 
plate having a reflector at the end. 

2827 Q.Jrn! Sc. 344 Description of the Kaleidophone or 
phonic Kaleidoscope, a new philosophical toy. 2873 W. 
Lncs Acoustics 11. iv. 68*The magic disc, the- thaumatrope; 
the kaleidophone. .etc., all owe their action to this principle. 

Kaleidoscope (kalai'dosk^p). [f. Gr. 
beautiful + ilSo-s form + -scope. Named by its 
inventor, Sir David Brewster, in 1817. 

Calidoscopc in Newman, Gramm. Assent i. v. (1870) 107.] 
An optical instrument, consisting of from two to 
four reflecting surfaces placed in a tube, at one end 
of which, is a small compartment containing pieces 
of coloured glass: on looking through the tube, 
numerous reflections of these are seen, producing 
brightly-coloured symmetrical figures, which may 
be constantly altered by rotation of the instrument. 

18x7 Specif. Brewsters patent No. 4136 (heading) A new 
optical instrument called the Kaleidoscope. xBx3 Murray 
Let. to Byron in Smiles Mem. (1891) I. xvi. 393, I send you 
a very well-constructed Kaleidoscope, a ncwly-in vented toy. 


1822 J. Funt Lett. Amer. so The Kaleidoscope of Dr. 
Brewster is here^ fabricated In a rude style, and in quantities 
so great, that it is given as a plaything to children. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 62 The beautifully symmetrical shapes 
seen in a common kaleidoscope. 

b. pig. A constantly . changing group of bright 
colouis or coloured objects; anything which ex- 
hibits a succession of shifting phases. 

2819 Byron fuan n. xcxii,This rainbow look’d like hope— - 
Quite a celestial kaleidoscope. 2824 M aca u l.\ y y)//xc. Writ. 

I. 82 The mind of Petrarch was a kaleidoscope. 2864 Pusey 
Led. Daniel Pref. 29 To allow truth, and falsehood to be 
jumbled together in one ever -shifting kaleidoscope . of 
opinions. 1878 Hutton Scott i. 8 A hundred changing 
turns of the historical kaleidoscope. 

c. atlrib . 

1834 EdhuRcv. LX. 69 The few' kaleidoscope passages, 
where ambitious words and crowded figures are so richly 
embroidered in.. 2855 Brimley Ess., Nod. Ambr. 306 A 
kaleidoscope quickness and variety of intellect. 

Kaleidoscopic (kabid<?skp’pik), a. [f. prec. + 
-ic.] Of or belonging to the kaleidoscope; ex- 
hibiting brightly coloured or continually varying 
figures like those seen in the kaleidoscope. 

a. With reference to (changing) colours. 

1846 in Worcester. 2833 Forbes &. Hanley Hist. Brit. 
Mollusca 1. 9 Fewbodies. .exhibitsuch exquisiteand kaleido- 
scopic figures as these.. displayed in the combinations of the 
compound Ascidians. 2873 G. G Davies Mount, if- Mere 
viiL 56 Kaleidoscopic effects of sunshine and shade, 

b. fig-. 

. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psycho! (1872) I. 11. 11. 182 A per- 
petual kaleidoscopic change of feelings. 2858 O. W. Holmes 
Aut. Brcakf.-t. {1865) 253 An array of pleasant kaleidoscopic 
phrases. 1884 Pub. Opinion 22 Sept. 318/2 One brief incident 
of a kaleidoscopic career. • 

Kaleidoscopical, a. [See -ical.] = prec. 

2858 Times 1 Dec. 8/3 Brilliant, and prismatic, and kalei- 
doscopical are the intellects. 1862 T. L. Peacock Gryll 
Grange xiv, 214 His imagination . . is overloaded with 
minuthe and kaleidoscopical colours. 

Hence Kaleidoscopically adv., after the manner 
of a kaleidoscope, with continual changes. 

1866 Sat. Rev . 7 Apr. 400 Mr. Gladstone is always in 
earnest . . But then he is so kaletdoscopically sincere. 2891 
T. Hardy Life's Little Ironies^ (2894) 91 The long plate- 
glass mirrors. -flashed the gyrating personages and hobby- 
horses kaleidoscopically into his eyes. 

Kalend, -ar, etc. : see Cal-. Kalenge, obs. 
f. Challenge. Kaleon, variant of Kalian. 
Ka-le-, kaiT-yard. Sc. [f. Kale + Yakd. 
The strictly Sc. form is kail-yaird (Kvl t yeTd).] 

1 . A cabbage-garden, kitchen-garden, such as is 
commonly attached to a small cottage. 

1723 Ramsay Gentle SJieph. 11. xxi, A green kail-yaird. 
c 2730 Burt Lett. N. Scot! (1754) I. ii. 33 A fit Enclosure 
for a Cale-Yard, i.c. a little Garden for Coleworts. 1800 A. 
Carlyle Autobiog. 473 Trees, .planted in every kail-yard, as 
their little gardens are called. 28x6 Scott Old Mort. xxxviii. 
What conies o’ our ain bit free house, and the kale-yard,and 
the cow’s grass? 1894 Mrs. Walford Ploughed 42 The 
little rough gravelled approach and kail-yard. 

2 . Used with reference to a class of recent fiction, 
affecting to describe, with much use of the ver- 
nacular, common life in Scotland; hence atlrib. as 
Kailyard School , a collective term applied to the 
writers of such novels or sketches ; kailyard dialect , 
vocabulary. Hence Kailya’rder, -ism. 

[Tfie appellation is taken from the Scottish Jacobite 
song ‘ There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kailyard ’, 
from which ‘ lan Maclaren ’ took the title of the series of 
short stories ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’ (2894), which 
was an early and popular example of this school of writing.] 
1895 J. H. Millar Literature of Kailyard'm Nczu Review 
Apr. 384 Mr. J. M. Barrie is fairly entitled to look upon 
lumseff as pars magna, if not pars maxima , of the Great 
Kailyard Movement. 2895 Blackw, Mag. June, Those 
romances in dialect, very fitly and cleverly called the 
Literature of the Kailyard by a recent critic. 2896 Dumtee 
Advertiser x Aug., Having been assured by many critics 
that the Kailyard School is quite photographic in its 
reproduction of Scottish life and character. 1896 Westm. 
Gaz. 7 Nov. 3/2 Among its contributors lately has been . . 
one of the minor ‘ kailyahders \ 2899 Academy 7 Jan. 3/1 

But Mr. Crockett is no Kaityarder m his romances. Ibid. 

14 Jan.50/2 A little outburst of Kailyardism. 190 o Athenaeum 
o June 709/3 He wrote as he spoke, and his kailyard vocabu- 
lary occasionally baffles his editor, 

Kalf(f, obs. forms of Calf 1 . . 

Kali(ktfW3i, karli). Forms: 7 oliali, 8 kaly, 
caly, 6- kali. [Arab. qali\ sec Alkali.] 

1 . The Prickly Saltwort or Glasswort ( Salsola 
Kali ) ; — Alkali 2. Also applied to other species 
of tSalsola y o.s Barilla (Salsola Soda). 

2578 Lytf. Dodoens 1. Ixxviii. 215 The herbe named of the 
Arabians Kalij or Alkali. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 116 A 
desart producing here and there . . a weed called Kali 
[, printed Kail) by the Arabs. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 51 Glasse, whose materialls are fine sand, and the’ \ 
ashes of Chali or Fearne. 1766 W. Stork Acc. E. Florida 49 
This herb resembles entirely our samphire in England, and ! 
is called barilla or kaly. 1834 Evang. Mag. 343 Here, • 
among the softer sand . .is growing. . the Kali, or Saltwort. j 

b. Egyptian Kali, name fax Mticmbryanthemum \ 
nodifiorum. I 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 3x6. *794 Martyn Rous- ' 

scau's Bot. xxi. 293 Egyptian Kali, esteemed for making ‘ 
the best potash, is also ot this genus. 

1 * 2 . A saline substance obtained by the calcina- 
tion of saltwort ; soda-ask ; Alkali i ; hence, \ 


vegetable alkali, potash. (Latin izedkalium, whence 
the chemical symbol K for potassium.) 

*799 W, G. Browne Trav . Africa, etc xxv, 3Q7 
Twenty -five pounds of kali, and five pounds of uulverbfJ 
chalk. x8iz A. T. Thomson Loud. Dtsp. (1S1S) 437 TaW of 
nitrate of kali, six pounds. 2819 Pantologia s. v,, The kali 
of the pharmacopeias is the vegetable alkali or potash. 

II Kalian, jcalioun (kaly a n, kaly/Pn). Also 
kaleon, kalliyun, kalyan. See also C a leak. 
[Pers. ^US" kalian, Arab. ^LiS, qalyan, 

qalyun.} A Persian form of the hookah or nar- 
ghile, a tobacco-pipe in which the smoke parses 
through, water. 

2833 Court Mag. VI. 65/2 Goorgoory kalian, or pipe smoked 
through water. 2876 A. Arnold in Contenip. Rev.) une 40 
They sit smoking a kaleon. 2882 Daily News 15 July 3/3 
We had the usual half-hour’s pause, .to smoke the kalioim, 
or water pipe. 2890 Times 27 Feb. 13/2 Tobacco, .adapted to 
the smoking of the Persian kalian, or Turkish narghileh. 

Kaliborite (kxlibSaToit). A/in. [f. Kali + 
boit-ON + -iTE 1.] l A hydrous borate of magnesium 
and potassium, found in small, white, raonoclinic 
crystals’ (Chester). 

2893 in Dana Min. (ed. 6), 1895 Thorpe Did. Applied 

Client., Kaliborite , a mineral resembling kiescrite, found by 
Felt in the salt deposits at Scbmidtmannshall. 

II Kalidiurn (kali-diom). Hot. [mod.L. a. Gr. 
Ka\tStuy , dim. of m\ia hut.] In fiorideous alga;, 
a cystocarp containing undivided spores. 

1872 Mrs. Hooker tr. Le Maout <$■ Dccaisnes Syst. Bot. 
(1876) 968 Kalidia; capsules, and cystocarpsyxn bodies of 
the same form as the preceding but containing undivided 
spores, _ 2890 Cent. Did. s. v. Kallymenia , The cystocarps 
or kalidia which are formed in the middle of the frond are 
hemispherical. 2900 Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Kalidion, 
Kalidium. . = Cystocarp. 

Kaliform (karlifpim), a. [f. Kali + -fobm.] 
Having the appearance of the Kali or Glasswort. 
2868 in Paxton Bot. Diet. 

Kaligenous (kaslrd^inas), a. Chem. Also 
-geneous. [f. Kali + -gen + -ous; cf. F. kali- 
g/neuxl\ Producing an alkali : said of metals that 
form alkalis with oxygen. Cf. Alicalicenous. 

2834 J. Scoffern in Orr’s Circ. Sc., Chem. 438 The kali* 
genous metals, potassium and sodium .. readily admit of 
welding, c 2865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 371/2 We shall 
divide them into three classes; namely, metals proper, kali* 
geneouSj and terrigeneous. 

Kalij, variant of Kaleege. 

Kalimeter, -metry, Kaline : see Alkal-. 

1890 in Gould Med. Did. 

Kalinite ( kce-linait). Alin. [f. kaline ( - alka- 
line) + -ITE 1 -] Native potash alum. 

2868 in Dana Min. (ed. 5) 652. 2887 Mallet Mineral. 
India 147 Kalinite occurs as an aggregate of minute crystals. 

Kaliopllilite (kseliip-filait). . Alin. [Named 
1S86, f. mod.L. kali-um potassium +• Gr. -<pt\-o; 
loving + -he 1 .] A silicate of aluminium and potas- 
sium, found in colourless prismatic crystals. 

1887 Amer. Jrn! Sc. Ser. m. XXXIII. 424 Mierisch de- 
scribes a mineral allied to nephelite, calling it kaliophuite. 

Kalioun : see Kalian. 

Kalisaccha*ric, a. [f. Kali + Saccharic.] A 
synonym of Glucic, q.v. 

Kalk(e, Kalketrappe, obs. ff. Caulk, Caltrop. 
Kalkyn, Kail, Kallash,obs.ff. Calkin, Call, 
Caul, Calash. Kallaut, variant of Kuilat. 
Kalli-, a recent spelling of some words in 
Calli-. 

KaUilite (karlibit). A/in. [ad. G. kallilith 
(f. Gr. KaWt-, comb, form of xaAAor beauty + \iOos 
stone : see -Lite), trails!. Schbnstcin, name of the 
place where it is found.] Sulphide of bismuth and 
nickel. (Dana A/in. 1892.) 

. Kalliver, Kalliyun 2 see Caliver, Kalian. 

II Kalmia (karlmia). Bot. Also colmia. 
[mod.L., f. Kaltn , name of a pupil of Linnams.J 
A genus of American evergreen shrubs, N. 0 . Erica - 
cex, with showy flowers; the principal species 
being the American Laurel, K latifoha. . 

2776 J. Lee Bot. Table L 282 Kalmia, dwarf American laufcj- 
1784 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) 1. 15 Dr. Darwm .. asked 11 
I had seen the Calmia. 1842 Bryant Poems > Earths 
Children Cling to Earth , Yon wreath of mist that leaves 
the vale.. Clings to the fragrant Kalmia. 

Kalo-, a recent variant of Calo-. 

Kaloge, obs. form of Galosh. 
z 373~4 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 578 Pro hots, kalogex 
empL pro die to d’no Priore, ss. , • 

II Kalon (kce-Ipn). [Gr. na\ 6 v, neut. of 
beautiful, esp. in phrase rd na\ 6 v, to kalon, 
beautiful*.] The (morally) beautiful; the meal 
good; the ‘summuin bonttm *. - ' 

1740 Fielding Tom Jones v. v, Good fame is a spcciesoi 
the Kalon, and it is by no means fitting to neglect it- 
Byron Manfred m. L 13, 1 should deem The golden seer , 
the sought * Kalon found. 1827 Litton Pelham ixvu 

III. 37 All philosophies recommend calm as the to kalon 0 
their code. 

II Kalong- (ka-J/'q); [Malay ySu kalong.] The 

Malay frugivorous fox-bat (Tlerofus cdulis), the 
largest known.bat, found iu immense numbers us 
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Java; Sumatra, and adjacent islands, where 'it is 
used for food. 

1824 Horsfield Zool. Res. Java, Pt crocus restrains. The 
Pteropus ros trains, .is far less abundant than the Pteropus 
j avail! cus, or Kalong. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 27/1 The flight 
of the Kalong isslowand steady, pursued inastraight line, and 
capable of long continuance. 1883 CassclCs Nat. Hist. 1. 271. 

Kalotrope (krefuti^p). [f. Or. j:a\6s beautilul 
t -Tpoiros turning.] The name given to a kind of 
geometric thaumatrope. 

. 1846 J. Joyce Set. Dial. xxii. 333 The Kalotrope is a modi- 
fication of the dissolving views, c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. 
Sc. 1. 77/2 Mr. Rose, .has invented a very interesting instru- 
ment, which he calls the kalotrope. 

' Kalotypo-graphy. Beautiful printing. 

1834 Southey Doctor ii. 27 Perfect therefore it phe dedi- 
cation] shall be, as far as kalotypography can make it. 

1 / Kalpa (Jtarlpa). [SAt. kalpa. 1 In Hindu 
cosmology : A great age of the world (see quot. 
1834) ; a day of Brahma; a thousand yugas. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. xliv. 287 The Hindoos are 
taught to believe that at the end of every kalpa, or creation, 
ail things are absorbed in the Deity. 1834 Nat. Philos. III. 
Hist. Astron. App. 1x7 The Bramins at this time chose to 
select a period of 4,320,000,000 years, which they called a 
Kalpa. 1899 A. B. Bruce Moral Order World i. 20 A great 
Kalpa is the period beginning with the origin of a world and 
extending beyond its dissolution to the commencement of 
a new succeeding world. 

Kalpac(k, -pak, var. of Calpac(k, an oriental 
cap. Hence Kalpacked = Calpacked. 

1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett., to C'tcss Mar 10 Mar. 
(1827) 225 Round her kalpitc she had four strings of pearl. 
1883 E. O’Donovan Mcrv Oasis I. i. 15 There are kalpaked 
Tartars in the streets. 

Kalsomine, erron. form of Calcimine. 

Kalstocke, Kalunder, obs. forms of Castock, 
Calendar. 


Kaluszite (kalu'sait). Min. [ad. G. kaluszit 
(1872), f. Kalusz in Galicia.] = Syngenite. 

1875 Wat-hj Diet. Client . VII. 1142 Analyses (made on 
specimens originally called kaluszite). 

Kalver, variant of Calver a. 

1342-3 Durham Acc. Rolls 38 In 3 salmon Kalver, 3*. 

Kalyan : see Kalian. Kara- : see also Cam-. 

Kam, obs. var. Cham, Khan \ var. Cam a. and 
adv.\ obs. f. came, pa. t. of Come v. Kama, 
Kamachi, var. Kaama, Kamichi. 

Kamacite (karmasait). Min. [ad. G. kamacit 
(Reichenbach, 1861), f. Gr. /capaf, /ra^ta/c-, vine- 
pole : see -iteI.J A variety of meteoric iron, ex- 
hibiting certain peculiar figures in its structure. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 1898 in Dana Tcxt-bk. Mitt. 281. 

II Kamala (kce*mala). [Skr. ha mala. The 
Hindi form kamild or kameld is recognized, with 
pron. (kamrla), in some recent diets.] A fine 
orange-coloured powder consisting of the glandular 
hairs from the fruit-capsules of an East Indian 
euphorbiaceous tree {Mai lotus philippmensis or 
Rotllera tinctoria ), used for dyeing silks yellow, 
and employed as a vermifuge. Also allrib. 

1820-32 in W. Roxburgh Flora Indica. 1858 Hanbury in 
Pharmaccut. Jrnl. Feb. 1866 Treas. Pot. 993/1 A red 
mealy powder.. well known in India as Kamala, and much 
used by Hindoo silk-dyers. 1876 Harley Mat. hied, (ed. 6) 
444 The Kamala Tree is common in hilly districts of India. 

Kamarband, variant of Cummerbund. 

Kamas, variant of Camas, Quamash. 

Katnbe, Kambrell, obs. if. Comb, Cambrel. 

Same, kaim (k£‘m), North . and Sc. form of 
Comb sb. (q.v.) in various senses, esp. that of a steep 
and sharp hill ridge; hence Jn Gcol. one of the 
elongated mounds of post-glacial gravel, found at 
the lower end of the great valleys in Scotland and 
elsewhere throughout the world; an esker or osar. 

*B6a (see Comb sb. 6 d]. 1863 A C. Ramsay Phys.Geog. 

xxvi.(x 878 ) 43 oThose marine gravelly moundsjCalled Kanies 

or Eskers. 1884 Geol. Mag. 565 He [Prof. H. Carvel! Lewis] 
described in detail a number of marginal kames m Penn- 
sylvania. 1894 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. June^ 388 The most 
Southerly examples of true eskers or kames in this country. 

Kame, obs. Sc. and north, f. Comb va 
' t Kameka, var. Camaca, silk, satin. Obs. 

*333 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 375, J pannus novus de 
senco viridis coloris de Kameka. . 

Kamel, -elle, obs. ff. Camel. Kamela, 
•eela: see Kamala. Kamelyne, var. Camk- 
Unej 


; given by the Japanese 
governors, = ‘ lord \ 

2 . In the Shinto or native, religion of_ Japan, 
A divinity, a god (used by Protestant missionaries 
and their converts as the name of the Supreme 
Being, Gpd). Also attrib., as kamvrcljgion. _ . 

1727 Sckeuchzer tr. Kocmpfers J*P?’ l }‘ 206 Su^rstition 
at last was carried so far, that the Mikaddo s . . are looked 
upon., os true and living images of iheirA amt * or Gods, as 
themselves. * 1871 Tylor Print. Cult. vm- H-M7 
The J apanese . . have ..kept up., the rel 1 gion of their former 
Rubarism. This is the Kami-religion, bpint-rehgion- 18S6 
Huxley in i 9 th Cent. XIX- 494 The smte-theolosy of 
China and the Kami-thcology of Japan- vote , . 

^'used in the sense of Etohun, but is also, like our word 

Lord employed as a title of respect a mons mcn - 


li Kamichi (ka’miji). [Brazilian, through F. 
kamichi (Button), Kamtchy (1741 Barrere, cited 
by Hatz.-Darm.).] ^ The homed screamer (. Pala - 
medea cornuta), a bird of Guiana and the Amazon. 
. 1834 M«Murtrie Cuvier sAnim. Kitted. 154 The Kamichi 
resembles the Jacanas, "but on a very large scale. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVII. 155/2 D’Azara says that both this bird 
and the Kamichi are provided with a cottony down at the 
base of the feathers. 

Kamila : see Kamala. 

Kamis, Kamisado, var. Camise, -sado. 
Kamme, obs. form of Cam a. and adv . 

. Kamme de, Kammok, Kamp : see Cam-. 

II Kampong (kamptrij), Also campong. 
[Malay kampong, kamputtg inclostire : see Coji- 
TOUND sbj\ A Malay village. 

1844 Brooke Jrnl. in Mundy Narrative Borneo (1848) I. 
371 His campong was at Singi. 1875 Thomson Straits 
Malacca There are Malay cam pongs (villages) scattered 
over the island. 1900 Blackvj. Mag. Mar. 401/2 The rebel 
chiefs.. are hustled out of the kampongs. 

Kampseen, Kamsin, variants of Khamsin. 
Kamptulicon. (kcempti??lilq>n). [A trade- 
name, made up from Gr. uayL-nt-os flexible + ouA-o? 
thick + -1 k 6 i> neut. adj. suffix.] Floor-cloth com- 
posed of a mixture of india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
and cork, mounted on canvas. 

(The material was patented by E. Galloway in 1844 (No. 
10054), but the word does not appear in the specification.) 

1844 G. Walter [title) Description of the Patent Kamp- 
tulicon Life Boat. 1851 Specif. L. Butin's patent No. 13713 
Improvements in the manufacture of Kamptulicon. 1858 
Ann. Reg. 19 6 The floor is covered with a carpet of Kamp- 
tulicon, an excellent non-conductor. 

Kan, obs. f. Can sb. and v.’ Khan 2 ; var. Khan l . 

II Kanaka (kse'naka, in * Australia improperly 
kance'ka). Also canaker, kanaker, kanacka. 
[Hawaiian kanaka = Samoan, Tongan, and Maori 
tangata man.] A native of the South Sea Islands, 
esp. one employed in Queensland as a labourer 
on the sugar plantations. Also attrib. 

1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xx. 59 The Catalina had several 
Kanakas on board. 1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan vL 140 
The Sandwich Islanders— or Kanakas, as they are now 
familiarly known to the sailors and traders. 1890 Boldre- 
wood Col. Reformer xv. 175 You must get & Kanaka crew 
that can't be drowned. 1893 R. Kipling Banjo Song, We've 
shouted on seven-ounce nuggets, We’ve starved on a kana- 
ka’s pay. 

|| Kanari (kana*ri). Also -rie, -ry. [Malay 
kalian.] An East Indian tree of the genus Cana- 
rinm (N. O. Bitrseracex), producing edible nuts, 
from which oil is extracted. Also attrib. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 152 Got a great many 
Kanary nuts, the kernels of which . . are full of oil. 1800 
Asiatic Ann. Reg.,Misc. Tr. 208/x The kanaryis a remark- 
ably fine kind of almond. 1887 Anna Forbes Insulitide ii. 
21 A long wide avenue of kanarie-trees. 

Kanaster, var. Canaster, a kind of tobacco. 
Kan at, kanaut, var. Canaut. 

J 1 Kanckil (kcrntjil). [Malay kanchil , katuhil.] 
The smallest known species of chevrotain ( Tra - 
gulus Kanchil ), found in the forests of Borneo, 
Java, and Malacca. 

1820 Sir S. Raffles in Trans.- Linn. Soc. (1822) XIII. 263 
It is a common Malay proverb to designate a great rogue, 
to be as cunning as a Kanchil. 1885 Stand. Nat. Hist.V. 2S7 
The commonest species, the Kanchil of the Malays. 
Kancre, obs. f. Canker. Kand, var. Cand, 
fluor-spar. Kandel, -dil, obs. ff. Candle. 
Kandjar, variant of Khanjab, dagger. 

Kane, variant of kain , Cain, payment in kind. 
Kane, obs. form of Cane sbO, Khan 3 . 

Kartell, variant of Canel, Cannel rA 1 
fKaner. Sc. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. kane, Cain sb. 1 
+ -Elt 1 .] One who collects cain or rent ; a steward. 

1 cm in Thanes 0/ Cawdor (Spald. CL) x 93 Item to the 
Laird is Kaner for keiping of the yair. .thxe bollis victuelL 
Kaneuas, obs, form of Canvas. 

(I Kang (kcezj). Also k'aDg, khang. [Chinese.] 

A kind of stove for warming rooms used by the 
Chinese; also, a brick or wooden erection for 
sleeping upon, warmed by a fire placed underneath. 

1770 Acc. of the Kang in Phil. Trans. LXI. 62 The parts 
of a Kang are, 1. a furnace; 2. a pipe for the heat [etc.]. 1870 
Mem IP. C. Burns 514 Mr. Burns's room with its two chairs, 
tableand khang. 1892 T. M. Morris IV inter N. China 11 z 
The ground floor was occupied by a kang about fourteen 
feet by six fect._ 

Kangr, variant of Caxg sb. and a. 

Kangaroo (kregganl*)* -^ so ® Ranguru, 
-gooroo, 8-9 -guroo, (S gamgarou). [Stated 
to have been the name in a native Australian lang. 

Cook and Banks believed it to be the name given to the 
animal by the natives at Endeavour River, Queensland, 
and there is later affirmation of us use elscuhere. On the 
other hand, there are express statements to the contrary 
(sec uuots- below), showing that the word, tf ever current 
in this sense, was merely local, or had become obsolete. 
The common assertion that it really means I don t under- 
stand.’ (the supposed reply of the native to his questioner) 
seems to be of recent origin and lacks conhrmaUoa. (Sec 
Morris /1 ».W i anUnaU 


Kangoorco 


(Aug. 26) The largest [quadruped] was called by the natives 
kangooroo. 1787 Anderson in Cook's Voy. (1790) IV. 
1295 We found, that the animal called kangooroo, at En- 
deavouqRiver, was known under the same name here (in 
Tasmania]. 179a J. Hunter Port Jackson (1793) 54 The 
animal.. called the kangaroo(bui by the natives patagorong) 
we found in great numbers. - 1793 W. Tench Compt. Acc. 
Pori Jackson 171 The large, or grey kanguroo, to which 
the natives [of Port Jackson] give ihe name of Pat-ag-a-ran. 
Not e, Kanguroo was a name unknown to them for any 
animal, until we introduced in 1834 Thrklkeld Austral, 
Grant. (Hunter’s River) 87 (Morris) Kfttg.go-rjng, the Emu 
. . likely the origin of the barbarism, kangaroo, used by the 
English, as the name of an animal called Mo-a-ne. 1835 
T. B. Wilson Narr. V oy. I Vo rid 21 1 (ibid.) They [natives of 
the Darling Range, W. A.] distinctly pronounced ^ * kangaroo ’ 
without haying heard any of us utter the sound. 1850 Jml. 
Ind. Archipelago IV. 188 [Kangaroo.) It is very remarkable 
that this word, supposed to be Australian, is not to be found 
as the name of this, singular marsupial animal in any fan- 
Kuagej3fAustraIia..Ihave this on the authority of my friend 
Captain'Kiijg.J 

L A marsupial mammal of ihe family Macropo - 
didst, remarkable for the great development of the 
hind-quarters and the lcaping-power resulting from 
this. The species are natives of Australia, Tas- 
mania, Papua, and some neighbouring isles; the 
larger kinds being commonly known as kangaroos , 
and the smaller ones as 'ivallabies. 

The first species known in Europe was the great kangaroo 
[Macropus giganteiu), discovered by Captain Cook in 1770; 
the male of this is about 6 feet in height when standing erect. 
(Also used by sportsmen as a collective plural.) 

1773 Hawkesworth Voy. III. 578 (ul 1 Voy. Cook) The next 
day our Kangaroo was dressed for dinner and proved most 
excellent meat. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. vit. xvL II. 434 
The kanguroo of New Holland, where only it is to be found, 
is often known to weigh above 60 pounds. 1796 Gcntl. Mag. 
LXVI.'Z. 467 The Gamgarou, or as Pennant calls it Kan- 
garoo, is a native of New South Wales. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. xix. (1852) 441 Now the emu is banished to a Jong 
distance and the kangaroo is become scarce. 1884 Boldkc- 
wood Melb. Mem. iii. 23 Though kangaroo were plentiful, 
they were not.. overwhelming in number. 

2 . With qualifying words, as Antelope or Anti- 
lopine Kangaroo, one of the larger kangaroos 
{Hahuat tints anitlopinus') ; Banded K,, the 
banded wallaby (genus Lagoslrophus') ; Brush K. 
~ Wallaby (cf. Brush sb.i 4) ; Forest K. (cf. 
Forest sb. 5); Giant, Groat (f Sooty) K., 
Macropus giganlcus (see 1); Haro-K., a small 
kangaroo, of the genus Lagorcheslss(cf. Ha re sb. (); 
Musk K., a very small kangaroo (genus Hypsi - 
prymuodon ) ; Bat-K. = Kangaroo-rat ; Bock K., 
the rock-wallaby (genus Pctrogale) ; Tree K., an 
arboreal kangaroo (genus Dcndrolagns). 

1802 Barrington Hist. N. S. I Vales vhi. 273 A place .. 
thickly inhabited by the small brush kangaroo. 1825 Field 
N. S. Wales Gloss., Forest-kangaroo, Macropus major* 
1836 Fttcycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIV. 129/x A still larger species, 
called the sooty kangaroo.. inhabits the south coast of New 
Holland. Ibid., The banded kangaroo.. inhabits the islands 
on the west coast of New Holland- 1839 Penny Cycl. X 1 V. 
463/1 Skeleton cf Macropus major (the Gicat Kangaroo). 
1841 J. Gould Ma>u>gra/>h Matrcpcd. 1. Plate xii, That 
division of the family which includes the Rat and Jerboa 
Kangaroos. Ibid., The name of Hare Kangaroo has been 
given to (his species [Lagorchesleslef oroides). Ibid. it. Plates 
xi & xii, Dendrolagus ursinus and D. inustus , .. two very 
remarkable and highly interesting species of Tree Kangaroos 
1846 G. R. Waterhouse Nat. Hist. M am m. 1. 96 The Anti- 
lopine Kangaroo is clothed with short stiff hairs, and thc.se 
lie close to the skin, as in many of the Antclone tribe, ibid . . 

» 62 The specimens of the Brush-tailed or Rock Kangaroo ill 
the British Museum were .. procured by Mr. Gould from 
the Liverpool Range. ' 1856 Knight Cycl. Nai. Hist. III. 
712 The Hare-Kangaroo is a pretty little Kangaroo, about 
the size of the common hare, z 863 Gould Mammals 
Austr. 11 . 54 No other species of Rock Kangaroo has yet 
been discovered with such short and scanty liair as the 
Pctrogale brachyotis. Ibid. 57 The Tree -Kan garoo has only 
in one instance been, brought alive to Europe. xS8i Encycl. 
Brit. XIII. 840/2 The potoroos or rat-kangaroos arc small 
animals, none of them exceeding a common rabbit in size. 

3 . Jig. a. An animal which leaps like a kangaroo, 
b. One who advances by fitful jumps. 

1827 P. Cunningham X. A*. Wales I. xvi. 390 A stock- 
yard under six feet high, will be leaped by some of these 
kangaroos (as we term them) with the most perfect ease. 
1865 Corrth. Mag. Feb. 213 I’m capable of a great jerk, an 
effort, and then a relaxation— but steady every -day goodness 
is beyond me. I must be a moral kangaroo 1 
c. humorous. A native of Australia. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 12 Apr. 5/2 The ‘kangaroos'— as our 
colonial friends are sometimes dubbed. 1897^ Globe 9 July 
1/4 Thomas Atkins, -has nicknamed the Colonial troops the 
* Kangaroos 

fa. A kind of chair (? named from its shape). 

1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen I. xv, It was yxthner a 
lounger, nor a dormtusc, nor a Cooper, nor a NcLon, ncr 
a kangaroo. . 

e. A form of bicycle with sloping backbone, intro- 
duced in 1884: an early form of the ‘safety’ type. 

1 £84 Cyclist 9 July x [Adv!.) The ' Kangaroo * Premier 
Safety Bicycle Since its introduction earlv in the prti cr.t 
season [ere.]. 1884 Wheel World Nov, 241 / 1 The long- amici- 
pated * Kangaroo Safety Bicycle* run duly came oil. *897 
M lchedy & Wilson Art Cycling s 3 In 1ZZ4 came the g/caz 
‘Kangaroo'ragc.. the* Kangaroo s' popularity waned rapidly. 

'£ pi. In btock Exchange slang : West Austra- 
lian mining shares; also, dealers in thece shares. 

1895 19 th Cent.- Nov/ 7*1 Uotralian mining shares., 
'Kangaroos’, as they were fcndly called. 1&97 West::.\ 
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Gaz. io Tune 8/r Even among the lively Kangaroos, prac- 
tical joking in the House seems to have come to a full stop. 
Ibid, i Oct. 8/1 The Kangaroos are coming on . . but other 
markets, .are still awaiting the public’s pleasure. 

4 . at t rib. and Comb. a. General combs., as 
kangaroo attitude, hunt , hunting , leather , market 
(sense 3), net, tail, tendon ; also kangaroo- like 
adj., -wise adv. 

1828 P. Cunningham IV. S. Wales (ed. 3) H. 82 Kangaroo- 
leather boots. 1835 Court Mag.^ VI. nh The finical air and 
kangaroo attitude with which his kid-gloved hands hold the 
white reins. 1859 Cornwallis New World 1 . 197 Kangaroo- 
tall soup, which was there [Melbourne] much esteemed. 1879 
E. R. Conder Bas. Faith Note F 447 This kind of reason- 
ing neither marches nor soars : it progresses kangaroo-wise — 
by wide leaps. 1884 Stand. Nat. Hist V. 96 The. .Pocket- 
mice. a number of which are jerboa-like or kangaroo-like. 
1894 Mrs, C. Praed Chr. Chard I. L 8 They knighted him 
because he got up a kangaroo hunt for a prince. *897 
West vi. Gaz. 10 June 8/1 In the Kangaroo market., the out- 
look is equally favourable. 

b. Special combs. : kangaroo-apple, the edible 
fruit of the Australian plants Solanum laciniatum 
(or aviculare) and Solanum vescum ; also, the 
plants bearing this ; kangaroo-bear, the Austra- 
lian tree-bear or koala ( Eiiieycl '. Diet. 1885) » 
kangaroo-bsetle, a beetle with enlarged hind- 
legs, esp. one belonging to the genus Sagra; 
kangaroo-dog, a large dog trained to hunt the 
kangaroo ; kangaroo-fly, a small Australian ily 
(' Cabarus ) ; kangaroo( , s)-foot-plant, the Aus- 
tralian -pXdJit Anigozanthns Manglcsii {Treas. Bof.); 
kangaroo-grass, a tall fodder- grass {AntJiistiria 
australis), found in Australasia, Southern Asia, 
and Africa; kangaroo-bound = kangaroo-dog ; 
kangaroo-mouse, (a) the Australian pouched 
mouse ; (b) a small American rodent of the genus 
Perognaihus ; kangaroo-skin, the skin of the 
kangaroo used as leather or fur; kangaroo-thorn, 
an Australian spiny shrub (. Acacia armaia) used for 
hedges ; kangaroo-vine, an evergreen climber, Cis- 
sus antarclicus (Craig 1 848). Also Kangaroo-Rat. 

1834 Ross Van Diemen's Land Ann. 133 (Morris) The 
“kangaroo-apple, resembling the apple of a potato. 1846 
G. H. Haydon s Yrs. A ustrai. Felix 85 (ibid.) The kangaroo- 
apple, .is a fine shrub found in many parts of the country. 
1839 Westwood Insects I. 214 A South American insect, 
figured long since by Francillon, under the name of the 
"‘Kangaroo Beetle, .in which the size of the hind legs is still 
more extraordinary. 1883 Cassells Nat Hist. V. 348 The 
large brilliantly-metallic Sagrx, or Kangaroo-beetles of 
tropical Asia and Africa. x8o6 Hist. N. S. I Vales (x 8x8) 265 
(Morris) Four valuable “kangaroo-dogs. 1850 J. E. Clutter- 
buck Fort Phillip iii. 35 A cross of the Scotch greyhound 
and English bulldog, called the Kangaroo dog. 1890 R. 
Boldrewood Col. Ref. (1891) 314 Abraceof rough greyhounds 
—the kangaroo-dog of jhe colonists. 1833 C. Sturt S. 
Australia I. ii. 71 (Morris) Our camp was infested by the 
*kangaroo-fly, which settled upon us in thousands. 1837 P. 
Cunningham N. S. Wales I. xii. 209 Of native grasses we 
possess the oat-grass, rye-grass, fiorin, “kangaroo-grass, and 
timothy. 1884 Boldrewood Mclb. Mem. 19, I .. feel the 
thick Kangaroo grass under my feet. 1863 Lady Barker 
Station Life N. Zeal. 28 (Morris) A large dog, a “kangaroo- 
hound (not unlike a lurcher in appearance). 1888 Mac- 
donald Gum Boughs 256 (ibid.) Tne tiny interesting little 
creature known on the plains as the ‘ “kangaroo-mouse 
1777 Cook in BischofF Van Diemen's Land (1832) II. 41 
T nese females wore a “kangaroo skin. 1838 P. Cunningham 
N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 151 A desperate-looking ruffian habited 
in a huge hairy cap and shaggy kangaroo-skin jacket. 187a 
C. H. Eden In Queensland 106 (Morris) Kangaroo-skin 
boots are very lasting and good. .. . 

Kangaroo (krtijgan?), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To hunt the kangaroo. Chiefly in pres, 
pplc. and vbl. sb. 

1849 Sturt Centr. Austr. I. 91 [The natives] were about 
to go out kangarooing. .They had their hunting spears. 1890 
R. Boldrewood Robbery under Arms 15 We were sick of 
kangarooing, like the dogs themselves. — ^ Miners Right 
(1899) .135/2, 1 lent it to him to go kangarooing. 

. 2 . intr. To make a great jump (Jit . and Jig.)-. . 
1889 Chicago. Advance 12 Dec., Those who kangaroo from, 
the foregoing inferences.. to the conclusion that [etc.]. 1893 
Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 2/3 When the horses kangarooed over 
the 8 -ft. water-jump. 

Kangaroo -rat. 

1 . A small Australian marsupial, belonging to 
one or other of several genera, esp .•Dolorous and 
Bettongia ; a rat-kangaroo, potoroo, or bettong. 

1788 Philup in Hist. Rec. N. S. Wales I. ii. 135 (Morris) 
Either the squirrel, kangaroo rat, or opossum. 1828 P. Cun- 
ningham N. S, } V ales (ed. 3) I. 289 The kangaroo rat, or 
more properly rabbit, is about the size of the smallest of 
the latter kind of animal. 1856 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist. III. 
710 The manners of the Kangaroo-Rat are mild and timid. 

2 . An American pouched rodent, Dipodomys, 
common in the south-western States and in Mexico. 

1801 Flower & Lydekker Mammals 479 D\ipodomys\ 
phi flip si, the Kangaroo-Rat of the desert regions east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Ka-ngled, ppl. a. Obs. ex c. dial. [f. laitg/e, 
to tangle ; still in midland dial.] Tangled. 

1577 Kesdau. TriJlrsiZ TheCowbc, Adomdcwitinecthon 
euery side . . I parte the kanglcd locks. 1851 Sternberg Dial. 
Nor t Hants (E- D. D. s-v. CangL), That thread be kanglcd. 
Kanhschipe, var. Caxgsuip Obs., folly. 
fKa-niltor. Obs. rare~ l . Later form of 
Gasnekeb, a seller of ale. 


1619 Dalton Country Just. vii. (1630) 32 In Townes which 
are no thorow-fare, the lustices shall doe well to be sparing 
in allowing of any Alehouse . . And then Kanikers (onely 
to sell to the poore, and out of their doores) would suffice. 
Kankar, another spelling of Kunkur. 
f Kankedcrrt. Obs . rare. Also 4-5 kanker- 
dort. [Of unascertained etymology.] ? A state of 
suspense ; a critical position ; an awkward affair. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus il 1703 (1752) Was Troylus nought 
in a xankedort [v. r. kankerdort, rimes sort, comfort] That 
lay and myghte whysprynge of hem here? [Cf. 1493-1500 
Medwall Nature (Brandi) 1. 1286 He wyll no lengar me 
support And that were a shrewd crank dort.] 
f Kanker, -kre, obs. forms of Canker^, and v. 
1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 4239 Thow lefftyst the rust To 
kankren in thy conscience. Ibid. 11837 Vertues .. Han 
dyuers extremytes, Kankres at outher ende That ffrete on 
hem. 1530 Palsgr. 316/2 Kankred as brasse ,.,vermolu. 

|| Kankie (kx'jjki). Also 8 canky. [West 
African ; nkankye in Ashantee, kankyew in Fantee.] 
Native African bread made from maize-flour. 

1735 S. AxKtNS Voy. Guinea go Salary sufficient to buy 
Canky, Palm-oil, and a little Fish, to keep.them from starv- 
ing. 1863 R. F, Burton W. Africa II. ix. 144 Kankie is 
native bread; the flour., must be manipulated till it becomes 
snowy white; after various complicated operations.. it is 
boiled or roasted and packed in plantain leaves. 1887 
Moloney Forestry W. Afr. 448 On the Gold Coast the 
natives .".make it into a kind of bread resembling the kankie. 
Ibid. 45t Converted by the Fantes into kankie-cakes. 

Kannakin, variant of Cannikin. 

1851 H. Melville Whole Ixxii. 359 Will you look at that 
kannakin, sir? 

Kanne, obs. form of Can si. 1, Khan 2 . 
Kannell-bone, var. Cannel-bone. Kan- 
nette, var. ICennet 2. Kanny, obs. f. Canny a. 

|J Kanoon (kanri'n). Also kanun. [a. Pers. or 
Arab. qanun.] A species of dulcimer, haq:>, 
or sackbut, having fifty to sixty strings, which rest 
on two bridges and are played with the fingers. 

1817 Moore Lalla R. t Fire-Worshippers (1854) 155 Sing, 
ing over Some ditty to her soft Kanoon. 1864 Engel Mus. 
Anc. Nat. 45 Among the different species of dulcimers at 
present in use in the East the kanoon must be noticed. 1891 
Hall Caine Scapegoat vii, He began to play on his Kdnoon. 
Kansamah, variant of Khans amah. 

Kant, obs. form of Cant a., and of Cant sb.l, 
esp. in sense 5 ; also an oblique arm of a pier. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 51 The. bottom projection, 
which has been called the Kant, and which fills up the angle 
formed between the uprights and the sloping surface of the 
rock. i86x Smiles Engineers II. vn. viL 217 note. Two great 
piers, one.. the straight part extending outwards about 154 
yards, from which there were to be two kants of about 64 yards 
each. Ibid. 219 The moment the vessel gets within the outer 
angles of the two return arms or kants, she may be said to 
be in or out of the harbour, as the case may be. 

II Kantar (kantau). Also 7 kintar, 7- cantar. 
[Arab.jUaJj? qintar, pi. qandtir, ad. (prob. through 
Syriac) L. centindrium Centenary sb . 1 In OF. 
quantar, canter, med.L. cautar(i)um (Du Cange), 
It. cantdro. The form qintar is represented by 
OF. quintar, Sp. and. F. quintal Quintal. 

(Sp. edniara , edntaro , a wine-measure, is unconnected.)] 

A weight, properly 100 (Arabic) pounds, but 
varying considerably in different parts of the 
Mediterranean; also, a vessel containing this 
weight of any article. 

1*555 Eden Decades 229 One Cantar is a hundreth pounde 
weight. 16x5 W. Bedwell Arab. Trudg. N ij b, s. v. Ret hi, 
Now an hundred ReLhels do. make a Cantar, or Kintar as 
some do pronounce it, that is an hundred weight 1773 
Brydone Sicily xvii. (1809) 186 Mortars to throw a hundred 
can tars of cannon-ball or stones. 1802-3 tr. Pallas's Trav. 
(1812) I. 488 Vessels sailing under the Turkish flag are paid 
about one-third less for their freight, computed per Kantar. 
1894 Times 6 Nov. 5/6 The Egyptian cotton crop is estimated 
at nearly 5,500,000 kantars (the kantar— 99 lb.). 

t'Kantch. Obs. rare ~ l . App. the dialect word 
canch (see E.D.D. s.v., and Kench l) ‘slice, small 
addition, pile’, used for the sake of a rime. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 618 Of green hogs-fennel, 
take the lowest branches Of Nosewort sharp, so much : then 
to them joyn A like proportion of Roes horn in weight and 
kantches. 

Kantel, obs. form of Cantle sb. and v. 
Kantian (karatian), a. and sb. [f. the name 
of the celebrated German philosopher Immanuel 
Kant (1724-1 S04) + -ian.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Kant or his philosophy. 

Kant’s characteristic doctrine was that a critical analysis of 
our experience discloses: (a) in logic, that thought actively 
synthesizes the matter of sense under certain laws (* forms ’ 
and ‘categories’) which are a priori determinable . as 
universally valid for and within experience; (6) in ethics, 
that an absolutely valid moral ‘ law 1 is similarly determin- 
able, whence the reality of God, Freedom, and Immortality 
is deducibie as ‘practically necessary even though to 
speculative thought the nature and very existence of the 
non -phenomenal or noumenal must remain ‘ problematic 
Hence Kantian tends. to connote ‘apriorism ' or ‘trans- 
cendentalism*, viz. the view that certain necessary truths 
are determinable as implications of our logical and moral 
experience. (R. R. Marctt.) 

.18x7 Edin. Rev. XXVIII. 491 Mr. Coleridge has ever 
since.. been.. floating or sinking in fine.Kantean categories. 
1858 W. R. Pi Kin Inq. Hum. Mind il iv. 194 A strong bias 
in favour of the Kantian metaphysics. 1862 H. SrENCut 


First Pntic. i. iii. § 15 (1875) 49 Shall we then take refiwe 
in the Kantian doctrine ? shall we say that Space and Time 
are forms of the intellect — a priori laws or conditions of 
the conscious mind? 1877 E. Cw^nPhilos. Kant 666 The 
ultimate decision.. as to the Kantian Criticism of Pure 
Reason, must turn upon the opposition of perception and 
conception, as factors which reciprocally imply, and ytt 
exclude, each other. 

B. sb. One who holds the philosophical system 
of Kant. 

1832 Edhu Rev. LVI. 164 note , The Kantians ‘make a 
broad distinction between the Understanding and Reason 
Hence Kantianism; so Ka*ntism, Kantist* 
Kamtite {rare). 

1803 Beddoes Hygeia.' rx. 205 note , I hate metaphysics., 
that is, the school-learning of old and modern Kantianism. 
1819 Pantologia s.v;, Kantian Philosophy, Kantisra, or 
Critical Philosophy. 1825 Carlyle Schiller (1845) App. 
290 He answered me like an accomplished Kantite,. 1830 
Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 1 . 214 The. .professor,, 
has rapidly shot through Kantianism. 1839 Carlyle Misc., 
St. Genu. Lit. (1872) I. 67 The Kantist, in direct contradic- 
tion to Locke and all his followers, .commences from within. 
1845 Maurice Mot. <$• Met. Philos. \ n Encyst.. Met ref II. 
667/1 Kantism.or the attempt to build upon this doctrine of 
a practical and speculative reason, has inevitably led to the 
loss of all these good consequences. _ 1886 Sidgwick Hist. 
Ethics (1892) 271 Kantism in the ethical thought of modem 
Europe holds a place somewhat analogous to that occupied 
by the teaching of Price and Reid among ourselves. 

II Ka'ntikoy, canticoy, Mntecoy. Amir. 
Ina. Also 1 cantiea, -eo; kinticoy, 9 kentikaw, 
kantickie. [An Algonquin word.]' A dance 
practised by some of the American Indians on 
various occasions ; a dancing-match. Also Iransf. 

1670 D. Denton Descr. Ncvj York (1845) 11 At their 
Cantiea *s or dancing Matches, where all persons that come 
are freely entertain’d. 1671 New Jersey Archives (1880) I. 
73 The Proposal 1 . .was to cause a Kinticoy to bee held. 
1675 in J. Easton Narr. (1858) 126 Several Jndyans..are in 
a few Dayes to have a great Kintecoy at Seaquemlke. 1683 
Penn Whs. (1782) IV. 309 Their worship consists of two 
parts, sacrifice and cantico. 1701 C. Wolley Jrnl.. New 
York (i860) 37 Their Kin-tau-Kauns, or time of sacrificing 
is at the beginning of winter, i860 Bartlett Dict.Amer 
Canticoy , . .an Iroquois Indian word . . It is still used by aged 
people m New York and on Long Island. 1866 Whittier 
Marg. Smith's Jrnl. Pr. Wks. 1889 I. 144 Wauwoonemeen 
. . told us that they did still hold their Kentikaw, or Dance 
for the Dead. 

Hence Ka*ntikoy (kintecoy, etc.) v. 

1649 Broad Advice in 2 AC Y. Hist. Coll. II. 258 (Cent.) 
The first of these Indians . . wished them to let him kinte- 
kaeye— being a dance performed by them as a religious rite. 
167s in J. Easton Narr. (1858) 126 A Speciall Warrant ..to 
Demand the Indyans Armes of Rockaway and Seaquatalke, 
who are to Kintecoy there. 

Kantref, Kantry, obs. ff- Cantref. 
Kanvas, Kanyon, etc. : see Can-. 

Kaolin (ka*< 5 flin, k^Jlin). Also 8 kaulin, 9 
kaoline. [a. F. kaolin, ad. Chinese kao-, kau-ling, 
name of a mountain (f. kao high + ling hill) north- 
west of the town of King-te-chen in North China, 
whence the material was orig. obtained. 


porcellaine h King-te-ching * (in Lettres tdijiantes, i 
des missions Itrangires III. 210). His F. spelling approxi- 
mately represented the Chinese word, which would be better 
expressed in Eng. by haillingot hauwling (kaulirj).] > _ 

• A fine white clay produced by the decomposition 
of feldspar, used in the manufacture of porcelain ; 
first employed by the Chinese, but subsequently 
obtained also in Cornwall, Saxony, France (near 
Limoges), United States, etc. . 

X727--41 Chambers Cycl., The first earth, called Kaulin, is 
beset with glittering corpuscles. 17S3 Ibid., Suppl- s.v., 
Persons who have been at the China works, say, that the 
porcelain is made of equal quantities of Petuntse and kaolin. 
1807 C W. Janson Stranger Amer. 2 . 2 9 , Different kinds ot 
clay are found here, among which it is believed, is tne real 
kaolin, to which the porcelain of China owes its reputation. 
1813 Bakewell Introd. Gcol. (1815) 404 Decomposed white 
felspar, or kaoiin. produced from the granite rocks 01 Corn- 
wall. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. vii 130 Dne impalp- 
able clay known as Kaolin or China clay. .. 

attrib. 1873 Ure's Diet. Arts 1 . 809 Most ol the kaolin* 
clays contain some spangles of mica. 

Kaolinic (ka-, kvqdlrnik), a. [f. prec. + ic. U. 
F. kaolinique. ] Of the nature of kaolin. . ^ 

1879 J. J. Young Ceram. Art 56 Natural porcelain is made 
from kaolinic clay. 

Kaolinite (ka--, 'Min. [/..as P rec * 

+ -ite I .] A general term for those porcelain clays, 
found in masses of minute cry s t a ^ ne scales, 0 
which kaolin is the typical variety. 

1867 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. it. XL 11 I. 35 * Wc . 
for it [the name] Kaolinite, in allusion to the material 
furnishes it most commonly and abundantly. 187S “ re A 7 [, * 
Arts I. 8oq. 1879 Rutley Stud. Kochs xiv. 285 *>) 
careful levigationof some clays, Dr. John Percy has e " 
natedminute, but beautifully-devclopcd.crystalsof Kaon 

Kaolinize (ka*-, k^vflinaiz), v. [fi Kaoli> + 

-ize.] trans . To convert into kaolin. Hence 
Kaolinlza*tion. 

1874 Raymond Statist. Mines ,f Mining 339 The S T ^r c ’ 
which is uniformly decomposed to a great depth, become ^ 
more or less perfectly kaol mixed. 1878 Lawrence tr. 

Kochs Class. 207 A sign of commencing decomposui 
(Kaolinising of the felspar). 1886 Prestwicu o«w. I* 57 
Some Roman mill-stones of gTanite.. were found to he co - 
verted throughout into a kaolinised grit. 1880 biR J* ’’ 
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Dawson Inaug . . Addr. Brit. Assoc., [Not] a process of 
kaolinisation so perfect as to eliminate ali alkaline matters. 

Kap- : see Cap-. 

Kape, obs. form of Cape sb. 1/ Cope sb. i 

HKapelle (kape'le). Also cap-. [Ger. ad. 
med.L. capdla Chapel.] In Germany, a musical 
establishment consisting of a band or orchestra, 
with or without a choir, such as used to be main- 
tained • at most of the German courts. Hence 
II Kapellmeister (kapedmai'stsr), the leader or 
conductor of a kapelle, chapel choir, or orchestra. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 341/2 In 1816 he became Kapell- 
meister to the king of Wiirtemberg. 1873 Ouida Pascarcl 
I. 193 He was kapellmeister in our burgh. 1880 Pohl in 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 705/1 To secure the young composer 
as his second Capellmeister. 

Kaper, Kapnite, var. Caper, Capnite. 

Kapnography (ksepn^'grafr). [f. Gr. navvo-s 
smoke + -7 penpta writing.] Name for a mode of 
producing designs or pictures on a smoked surface 
of glass, etc. Hence Kapno graphic a. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

]! Kapok (ka ppk). Also kap oc, Capoc. [Malay 
(jSlS” kdpoq.] A fine short-stapled cotton wool, 
known as silk cotton, surrounding the seeds of the 
tree Eriodcndron anfractuosum ; used for stuffing 
cushions, etc. Also attrib , as kapok-tree. 

175a [see Capoc]. 1858 in Simmon ns Diet. Trade. i8Si 
Watts Diet. Cheat. VIII. 1144 The kapok-tree .. of Java 
and the Indian Archipelago bears a seed resembling .. that 
of the cotton plant. Ibid., Kapok cake. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry^ IV. Ayr. 184. x8B8 Hatter's Gaz. x Mar. 143/2 In 
Java, where it is met with abundantly, kapok has attracted 
considerable attention. . . It was first imported into Europe 
in 1851. 

Kapp (kap). [Named after Gisbert Kapp, a 
celebrated designer of dynamos, who adopted this 
unit for convenience in practical use. Cf. Ampere , 
Ohm, Volt.'] A workshop unit of magnetic lines 
of force, = 6000 times the centimetre-gramme- 


second unit. 

1891 L. Clark Diet. Mdr. Mcas. 50. 

Kar, obs. form of Car, Care. 

+ Karabe (ka*rabf?). Obs. [ = F., It., Pg. carabt 
(also F., Pg. karabf), ad. Arab, kahrubd, a. Peis. 

kahrubd 'attracting straws,’ amber, f. xlf 
kdh sttaw + rttbd carrying off.] Yellow amber. 

Karabe of Sodom, bitumen. 

X 54S Kaynold Byrth Manky tide 11. vi. (1634) 126 Karabe, 
otherwise named Amber. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Amber, 
Suceinutn, or Karabe. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 105 
The Karabe of Sodom., is black, not very weighty and solid. 
x 79? G. Smith Laboratory II. 443 Take one ounce of the 
whitest Karabe (Amber). 

Hence Kara-bic a., in harabic acid = succinic 
add {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 
li Karagan (kirragan). [Turk!, f. hard black: 
so mod. FT karagan .] A species of fox, Vulpcs 
karagan, inhabiting Tartary. 

j8oo Shaw Zool. I. 323 Karagan Fox. .a small species, 
which, according to Dr. Pallas, is very common in almost 
all parts of the Kirghisian deserts. 1869 Gray Catal. Mam- 
malia 205 Vntpes karagan (Karagan). Larger than the 
Corsac. 

Karaism (keoTajiz’m). [f. as Karaite: see 
-ISM.] The religious system of the Karaites. 

1882-3. Schaff Encyci. Relig. KnowL II. 3225 The founder 
of Karaism was Anan, the son of David. 

- Karait, variant of Krait. 

Karaite (kea'rajsit). [f. Heb. D'iOfp q'raim 
scripturalists (f. 5 <lp qdra to read) +- -ITE k] Amem- 
ber of a Jewish sect (founded in the eighth cent. 
A, D.),' which rejects rabbinical tradition and bases 
its tenets on a literal interpretation of the scriptures. 
They are found chiefly in the Crimea, and the 
adjacent parts of Russia and Turkey. 

1 7*7~4* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Caraile, The Karaites them- 
selves pretend to be the remains of the ten tribes led captive 
by SaJmanassar. 2839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia, tic. 
97 A The Karaites deem it an act of piety to copy the Bible. 
2893 Daily News 3 Mar. 5/4 There are at present but few 
Karaites, who all live in the Crimea, speak the Tartar 
tongue, and dress after the Tartar fashion. . 

attrib. 3900 Expositor Sept. 238 The British Museum 
contains a considerable number of Karaite MSS. 

Hence Ka'raitism *= Karaism. 

1 7 27-4* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Caraile , A contrary .party. 
Continuing to keep close to the letter, founded Caraitism.. 

If Kar aka (kara'ka). Also kuraka. [Maori.] 
The bow-tree of New Zealand, Cotynocarfus Ivevi- 
gala (N. O, A naca rdiacex ) . Also attnb as 

karaka-berry, fruit, '-leaf -nut, -tree. 

The fruit has an edible pulp and poisonous kerne), which 
however may be eaten after being roasted and steeped in 
a running stream of water for a considerable length ot time. 

'845 E. J. Wakefield Adv. New Zeal. L 233 ( Mor ™> 
The karaka-tree much resembles the laurel in its growth 
and foliage. 1859 A. S. Thomson Story New Zeal. 157 
^bul) The karaka fruit is about the size of an acom. 1883 
Ken wick Betrayed 35 Bring the heavy Karaka Icat. 

Hence Knra kiu Chem. {-in 1 ], a substance ex- 
tracted from karaka-nuts by the process of washing. 


2875 Watts Did. Chem. 2nd Suppl 710 The bitter sub- 
stancej karakin, ..crystallises in beautiful radiate needles. 

II Karamu (karamrr). [Maori.] The name of 
several species of Cofrosma , a genus of Ailstra- 
- Hsian trees and shrubs (N. O. Rubiacex), some 
of which produce edible fruits. 

Bush^karamu, the Otago orange-leaf, or Looking-glass 
bush (C- lucida). 

1874 J. White TeRou 221 (Morris) Then they tied a few 
Karamu branches in front of them. 1876 in Trans. New 
ca ^n 5 *' 545 (ibid.), I have seen it stated that coffee 

offine flavour has been produced from the karamu. 

Karat, obs. form of Carat. 

SI Karatas (karatas). Also 8 karata. [? Of 
Carib origin:. the name is mentioned in 1667 by 
Du Tertre Hist. Antilles (Hatz.-Darm.).] A West 
Indian and South American plant ( Bromelia 
Karatas ), allied to the pine-apple, and yielding 
a valuable fibre ; silk-grass. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Karata, by some called cara- 
guata maca, a kind of aloe growing in America. 1768 
Miller Gard. Did., Karatas , the wild Ananas or Penguin. 
..This plant is .very common in the West Indies, where the 
juice of its fruit is often put into punch, being of a sharp 
acid flavour. 1848 in Craig; also in later diets. 

Karat- tree (ka-rat,tr/). [f. Carat + Thee.] 
The Abyssinian Coral-tree, Eiythriua abyssinica 
(N. O. Legumitiosfe), with scarlet flowers, and 
seeds which have been supposed to be the original 
of the carat- weight (Paxton Bo/. Die/. 186S). 
Karausse, obs. /. Cabovse. Kar a van, 

-serai, obs. if. Caravan, etc. Karboy, var. 
Carboy. Karoas(s)e, obs. f. Carcase. Kar- 
cheffe, -eher, obs. ff. Kerchief, Kercher. 
Kard(e, obs. f. Card xi. 1 and vO; var. Carde. 
Kavdel, var. Cardel. 

T Kivrdeater. Obs. rare. [Obs.formof *cardstcr, 
fem. of Carder.] A woman who cards. 

1363 Rolls Parte. II. 278/1 Broudestcrs, Kardesters, 
Pynercsces de Leine. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-W uicker 575/40 
Corptrix, a kardestere. 

Kardil, obs. f. Cradle. Kardio- ; see 
Cardio-. Kare, obs. f. Care sb. 

II Kareao, iareau (kar^au-, -a-o). [Maori.] 
Tlie native name for the New Zealand creeping 
plant Ripogommi farviftortim. Also kareao-vine. 

1845 E. J. Wakeiueld Adv. New Zeal. L 218 (Morris) 

A tedious march.. along a track constantly obstructed by 
webs of the karcau, or supple-jack. 1873 Duller Birds 
New Zeal. (x888) II. 317 Our shins aching from repeated 
contact with the kareao-vines. 

Karect(e, var. Caract ; obs. f. Carat. 
Karelinite (ka’relinait). Min. [Named 1858, 
after Karelin its discoverer: see -ite 1 .] A lead- 
gTey oxysulphide of bismuth found in the Altai. 

1861 in Bristow Gloss. Min. x868 in Dana Min. 
Karelling, obs. form of Caroling. 
fKaremon, var. Carman 2 Obs., man, male. 
a 1400 Pistill of Susan 249 (Cotton MS) Sche-.karpyd 
to hat karemon, as she well kowthc. 

Kareyn(e, KaiT(e, obs. ff. Carrion, Carve. 
Kari, Karibdous : see Karri, Karybdys. 


Karite, variant of Krait. 

+ Karit6, karite}?, obs. forms of Charity. 

c X200 Vices 4- Virtues 37 Se <5e wune5_on karite, he wune<5 
on gode. Ibid., Wun^en on karite, hat is, luue of godc and 
of mannen. 1706 Phillips, Karite or Carite, a Name which 
our Alonks in former times gave to the best Drink or strong 
Beer that was kept in their Alonastery. 

Kark, var. Cauk sb. Karkaise, -keis, obs. 
ff. Carcass. Karkee, bad‘ f. IChaki, Kark- 
nett, karkynet, obs. ff. Carcanet. 

Karl(e, Kar 1-hemp, obs. ff. Caul, Carl-hemp. 

Karling, variant of Carline 1 . 

((Karma (ha-rma). Also karraan. [Skr. 
karma, karman-, action, fate.] In Buddhism, the 
sum of a person’s actions in one of his successive 
states of existence, regarded as determining _ his 
fate in the next ; hence, necessary fate or destiny, 
following as effect from cause. 

1828 B. H. Hodgson in Trans. R. Asiat. Soc. (1S30) II. 
250 1B36 Penny Cycl. V. 531A The progress of the 

soul towards matter £, therefore the effect of a succession 
of nets (Karina — whence the name of the school Karimka) 
on the part of the soul. 1853 P. D. Hxedy Budhitm 
■xq As the cause of . reproduction, karma, is destroyed, 
ft is not possible for him [the rahat} lo enter upon any 
other mode of existence. *879 ‘ AIax Muller Set. Ess. 
(i38il II. 495 What the Buddists call by the general name 
of Karman, comprehends all influences which the past 
exercises on the present, whether physical or mental- 1 682 
Wood tr. Barth's Relig. India j 12 The individual .. entirely 
nerishes. The influence of its karman alone, of its acts, 
survives it. 189 z Month Jan. to ‘Karma .. literally signi- 
fies ‘action’, and in Theosopbtc phraseology' indicates the 
unvarying chain .of cause and cflect that governs the 

U Karmatlrian, Car- (kaim^Jiian), sb. (a#)- 
r After Karmat, the founder of the sect.] One of 
a sect of Mohammedans, founded, in the 9th cent. 
Also os adj. Belonging to this sect. 

1810 Pantolegia , Karmaitans, a sect of Mohammedans, 
who once occasioned great dLvcrtiers in the empire of the 
Arabi 1875 Encyci. Bril. II. =59/* As to the speech tenets 
professed by the fCarmathims.. they Here, ta their ahuz rate 


expression, pantheistic in theory and socialist in practice. 
2883 Ibid. XVI. 594/1 Towards 887 a. ix an Ismailian, 
Hamdan, surnamed Karmat, founded the branch sect of 
the Carmathums. 

Karmic (kaumik), a. [f. Karua + -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, karma. 

1885 A. P. Sinnett^ Karma II. j 10 To seek .. some 
comprehension of the Karmic principle in operation. 
Kara, -e, var. Cairn ; obs. f. Kern sb.i 
Kamel, obs. f. Kernel ; var. Carxel. 

Karob, -e, obs. forms of Carob. 

1658-1706 in Phillips. 

t Karol, karolle, etc. obs. ff. Carol sb. and v. 

Early examples of sense 5 of the sb. 

1419-20 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) aS Et in soluc. 
facta pro karolles in claus tro, ior. 1483 Cath. Angl. 200/2 
A Karalle or a wiyting burde. piuleus. 

Karollngian, variant of Carolingian. 

I! Karoo, kaMOO (kart?). Also S karo, 9 
karro. [Of Hottentot origin; but the precise 
etymology is uncertain. According to Lichtenstein 
(1811) and Burchell (1822), karoo or karro is 
a Namaqua Hottentot adj. meaning^ * hard *, but 
later authorities give for this ka'rusa (Tindall 
1857) or ga'rosa (Kroenlein 1889), while the 
modem Hottentot name for the karroo is said to 
be Tor 6 (Kroenlein). Garo 1 desert*, has also 
been suggested as a possible source. Lichtenstein 
and Burchell may have wrongly identified TorS or 
garo with the adj. meaning ‘hard’. (See J. Platt, 
in N. <Sp Q. 9th s. IV. 105; Athenxum 19 May, 
1900.) 

The earlier spellings indicate a pron. (kar^ - ) ; It is not clear 
whether (kar/?) is a phonetic development of this or due to 
the influence of Dutch orthography.} 

The name given to barren tracts in South Africa, 
consisting of extensive elevated plateaus, with a 
clayey soil, which during the dry season are 
entirely waterless and arid. 

The Great Karoo extends over an area 300 miles from 
West to East, and from 7010 80 from South to North, in the 
centre of Cape Colon)*. 

1789 Paterson Narr. 4 Journeys 44 Next day wc pro- 
ceeded through what the Dutch call Karo, an extensive 
plain. 1812 Anne Plumptree tr. Lichtensteins Trav. S. 
A/r. 112 The Great Karroo, as it is called, a parched 
and arid plain. 1822 Burchell Trav. I. 207 A range of 
mountains.. separates the great Karro from the inhabited 
parts of the colony. 1845 Darwin Jrnl. Beagle v. 89 
Rhinoceroses mid elephants [roaming! over the Karros o( 
Southern Africa. 1847 Nat. Encyci. I. 256 The karoos in 
the dry season are almost as barren as the wastes of the 
Sahara. 1880 X Africa (ed. 3) 155 Grasses and herbage 
found on the.. Veldts and the Karroo. 

b. attrib., as karoo bush , country , desert , shrub ; 
also karoo beds, formation, series, an important 
South African series of rocks, of Triassic age, 
chiefly sandstone mixed with volcanic matter; 
karoo ground, a yellowish iron-clay. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 257/2 The Great Karroo.. is one of 
the most barren and desolate spots imaginable. ..The soil is 
a sand mixed with clay containing particles of iron, which 
gives it a yellowish colour: all soil of a similar colour in 
other parts of the Colony is called by the name of Karroo 
ground. 2842 Mot fat Miss. Tours S. Afr. i. 17 The 
Karroo country, .is a parched and arid plain. 2876 Encyci. 
Brit. V. 42/1 The ‘ Karroo beds ‘ . . are believed from the 
abundance of fossil wood and fresh-water shells to he of 
lacustrine origin. 1885 Rider Hacgard K. Solomon's Mines 
v. 6^ The waterless desert covered with a species of karoo 
shrub. 2886 H. Carvell_ Lewis Papers on the Diamond 
(1897) 7 The.diarnond-bcaring pipes [at Kimberley! penetrate 
strata of Triassic age which are known as the Karoo beds. 
Ibid., The Kimberley shales belong to the lower Karoo 
formation. 

t Karos, obs. f. Carps, heavy sleep, torpor. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barlas ill i:l Furies 356 The Karos, 
th' Apoplexie, and Lethargie. 1623 in Cockeram. 

Kaross (karp’s). Forms: a. 8 krosao, cross, 8-9 
kross; p. 8- kaross, 9 carosa, karros3. [South 
African karos : see note below.] 

A mantle (or sleeveless jacket) made of the 
skins of animals with the hair on, useii by the 
Hottentots and other natives of South Africa. 

a. 1731 Medley tr. Kolben's Cape G. Hope 1. 187 Their 
Krossc* (as the Hottentots term them) or mantles, cover the 
trunk of their bodies. 1775 Masson in Phil. Trans. LX VI. 

295 These Hottentots were alicloathcd in crosses, or mantles, 
made of the hides of oxen. 1785 G. Forster tr. S/arr . 
man's Voy. Cape G. Hope in 1772, etc. II. v. 187 These cloaks 
or KrosseS, as they call them in broken Dutch. 1814 
Thu micro Acc. Cape in Pinkerton's Voy. XVI. 33 The 
sheepskin, which they call a Kross. .*839 Maksyat Phant. 
Ship x. They wore not their sheepskin trasses. 

p. 1785 G. Forster tr. Sparrman's V ty. Cape G. If. (*786) 

I. i£3 The women have a long peak to their karosses. 18x2 
BuKCHELLTracsI. 267 The kaross. a genuine Hottentot dress, 
ma dcof sheepskin prepared with the hair on, was prcttyrouch 
used by both sexes. 1824 Ibid. IL 35° harass and koto are 
but two words for the same thing: the former belongs lothc 
Hottentot, and the latter to the Sichuana language. 1834 
Pringle Afr. Sk. L 132 Dressed in the old sheep- skui 
mantle or caress. j£3o Sir LaKemas What I saw t n 
' Kajfir-Land 58 Blankets and kar o-vses were also left behind. 

Comb. *883 J. Mackenzie Day-Jatvn in Dark Places 170 
Disturbed, .in their skin-dressing and kaross-raakini 
[Not a Bantu word, and app. not Hottentot. In W. Ten 
Rhyne's vocabulary cf 1673 (in Churchills Voy. IV. 845) 

‘ Karos coiobium 1 (l e. a jacket without rices esorw ith arm. 
plareJ among’ it e ‘ Corrupt Dutch W cr ds wliich are 
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separated from the * Original Hottentot Words ’. In Sparr- 
xnan’s Voy. 1772-6 (see quot. 1785) It is called * broken Dutch *. 
P. Kolbe (1745, in Astley's Voyages III. 351) gives the name 
of kut-kros to the skin-apron worn by women, and kul-kros 
to that of the men: in these the first element is Dutch. 
But it has not been ascertained of what Dutch word kros 
or karos could be a corruption. (Mr. James Platt, to 
whom these data for the history of the word are due, has 
suggested the possibility of its representing Du. kitras , 
or Pg. courafa , Sp. coraza, cuirass. (Ten Rhyne’s * Corrupt 
Dutch Words' include krallcn, kraal, really from Sp. corral, 
Pg. curraL) See Notes and Queries 9th Ser. V. 125, 236; 
A thenxum 19 May 190a) But Hesseling, Met Afrikaatisch 
(Leiden 1899) 81, thinks the word Hottentot.] 

Karoyne, Karp(e, obs. ff. Carrion, Carp vX 
Karra t, Karrawan, Karr©, Karreine, 
Karrek, obs. If. Carat, Caravan, Carr 2 , 
Carrion, C a brack. 

i> Karree (kx'rr). [S. Afr. Du. karree (- hout , 
-boom), from Hottentot name.] A South African 
tree {Rhus viminalis ) resembling a willow, used 
for making bows. 

[1822 Burchell Trav. I. 179 Very large bushes of KarrcC‘ 
hout , which . . have a great resemblance to our common 
willows.] 1824 Ibid. II. 199 The bow itself is made not 
always of the same sort of wood. . .The karree-tree. .is most 
generally used for this purpose. 1842 Moffat Miss. Tours 
S. Afr. i. 6 Khanee trees and shrubs umbrageous at all 
seasons of the year. 1876 Miss-Frewer tr. V erne's Adv. 
in S. Afr. v. 39 The karrees with dark green foliage. 

I) Karri (kseui). Also kari. [Native name 
(W. Australia).] An Australian tree {Eucalyptus 
diversicolor , one of the ‘blue gums’); also, its hard 
red timber, used in street-paving. Also altrib. 

1870 \V. H. Knight IV. Austral. 38 (Morris) The Karri., 
is another wood very similar in many respects to the tuart. 
1875 T. Las Lett Timber 196 (ibid.) The kari-tree is found in 
Western Australia. 1893 Daily News 21 Sept. 5/3 A ‘ panel ’ 
of karri wood has been laid opposite the West Strand Post 
Office, where the wear and tear is exceedingly heavy.^ 1897 
Illustr. Load. News 1 May 598 They ..neither rot in the 
ground nor yield to the ravages of the white ant.. it is not 
necessary to creosote Karri or Jarrah sleepers. 

Karroo, var. spelling of Karoo. 

Kar stellite (ka-istenait). Min. [ad. G. kar- 
stenit, named 1813, after D. L. G. Karsten : see 
-ITeL] Anhydrous sulphate of lime ; now called 
Anhydrite. 1844 in Dana Mitu 

fKarfc, Kart-, obs. form of Cart sb., Cart-. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 650/21 Hie carpentarius, 
kamvryght. 14.. Ibid. 568/16 Bigala, a kartlode. Ibid. 
593/29 Lolidoliunt , a kartsadelJ. Ibid. 61 1/6 Sclabicalis 
l? read scala bigalis), a kartladdere. 

IIKartel (ka-it'l). Also cartle. [S. African 
Dutch; app. ad. Pg. caul, calls, catre- little bed 
according to Schuchardt ( Kreol . Stud. IX. J19), a 
South Indian word, Tamil kattil bedstead, adopted 
and diffused by the Portuguese.] The wooden 
bed or hammock, in a South African ox-wagon. 

1880 P. Gillmore On Duty 275 The worthy missionary 
had his waggon brought in front of the porch, swung a 
cartle in it, and made my bed there. 1883 Ouve Schreiner 
Story Afr. Farm n. xii. (1887) 276 Next day Gregory carried 
her. .10 the waggon. . . As he laid her down on the ‘ kartel ’ 
she looked far out across the plain. 1885 Rider Haggard 
K. Solomons Mines iii. (1S87) 42 In this after part was 
a hide ‘ cartle’ or bed. 

Kal’the, erron. f. scat- 1 , Scrat, hermaphrodite. 
Karval, -vel, obs. forms of Carvel. 

Karve, Karver, obs. ff. Carve, Carver. 
Kary, Karyage, obs. ff. Carry, Carriage. 
fKarybdys, Karibdous, obs. ff. Charybdis, 

C1400 Rom. Rose 47x3 It (Love) is Karibdous perilous, Dis. 
agreable and gracious. <71400 tr. Secrcta Secret.,’ Gov. 
Lordslu 50 Sylla and karybdys. 

Karyn., karyun, obs. forms of Carrion. 
t Karyn(e, var. Cakene 2 Obs., forty days’ fast. 
1502 Arnolds Citron. 150 Here folow* the knowelege what 
a Karyneys. ..He that fulfilleth alle thes poyntvs vtj. yere 
duryng, dothe and wynne the a Karyne, that ys to sey 
a Lemon. 

Karyo- (kae'rw), sometimes caryo-, combining 
form of Gr. napyov nut, kernel, employed in a 
number of biological terms referring to the nucleus 
of an animal or vegetable cell, esp. to changes 
which take place in its structure. The earliest of 
these were karyo lysis, karyolytic (introduced by 
Auerbach in 1S74) and karyokinesis (Schleicher). 
Those generally recognized are the following: 
Karyokinesis (-kainPsis) [Gr. ulurjais motion], 
the complicated series of changes observed m 
indirect or * mitotic 9 division of a cell-nucleus; 
hence Karyokinetic (-kaine'tik) a., pertaining to 
karyokinesis. Ka Try olymph, the more fluid 
portion of a cell-nucleus. Karyolysis(k scrip- lisis) 
[Gr. Avffif], the dissolution of a cell-nuclcus {Syd. 
Soc. Lex . 1S87); hence Karyolytio (-li’tik) a. 
Karyomlto*sls [Gr. fiiros a thread], separation of 
the nuclear fibres in the process of cell-division ; 
hence Karyomito’ic, -mitotic ad/s. Ka'ryo- 
phvsni [Gr. v\a<tp.a thing moulded], the formed 
substance or protoplasm of the nucleus; nucleo- 
plasm {Syd. Soc. Lex.), Xaryorrhe*3cis [Gr./^fir 
breaking], bursting of a cell-nucleus. Ka'ryosome 


[Gr. aaijxa body], one of the segments into which the 
fibres of a nucleus break up during karyokinesis. 
Karyosteno'sis [Gr. trrivwats constriction], direct 
or ‘amitotic’ division ofthenucleus, by simple elonga- 
tion and constriction ; hence Xaryosteno-tic a. 

1882 Vines tr. Sachs' J 5 of. 17 In the process of division 
into two the nucleus usually goes through a series of 
changes which are designated by the term * Karyokinesis. 
1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man L 80 The fertilised ovum 
has completed the complex preliminaries of Karyokinesis. 
1885 Sedgwick in Proc.R . Soc. XXXIX. 243 The * karyo- 
kinetic figures characteristic of the ectodermal nuclei 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anittt. Life Introd. 23 The ovular 
nucleus . . undergoes karyokinetic changes. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VI. 491 Fine fibrils', .floating in the *karyolymph. 
Ibid. 168 The leucocytes, often at an early date, undergo 
fatty degeneration and necrosis, their nuclei disappearing 
both by ‘‘karyolysis and karyorrhexis. 1883 tr. Ziegler's 
Path. Ana t. I. § 75 Radiating lines of granules making 
up the so-called *karyolytic figure. 1885 Schafer in Proc. 
R. Soc. XXXVIII. 91 The cells oflymphoid tissue multiply 
abundantly by ‘karyomitosis. Ibid., Those peculiar changes 
in the nucleus which have been termed karyokinetic or 
*karyomitoic. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 7 These cells 
..frequently show the phenomenon of karyo-mitosis, that 
is, a division of their nucleus with a star-shaped figure 
at each end. 1899 Ibid. VI. 491 The nucleus or *karyo- 
plasm, also shows a reticulum of exceedingly fine fibrils. 
1890 WaldeYer in Jrnl. Microsc. Soc. XXX. 168 Disiin- 
guished as . . * 'karyosomes \ bodies that are stained blue; 

. . ‘ plasmasomes which stain red; .. ‘hyalosomes which 
are not stained. 

Kas- : see also Cas-. 

tKa-ser. obs. Forms: 1 caser, 1-2 (5) 
casere, 1-3 kasere, 3 kaserr, 5 kasar, 7 cazard. 
[OE. edsere, repr. the Comm. Tcut. type kaisar , 
ad.L. Ciesar or Gr. K ataap, the at giving OE. d, as 
in native words. The southern ME. form would 
have been coser ; but the word is known only in 
the northern form, having been early supplanted 
by the newer adoptions Kaiser and Ctesah. 

The ending is conformed to the .ere of agent-nouns like 
ddmere. bScere, etc.; cf. ON. keisari. But the Lindisf. 
Gosp. Gloss, has caser as dat. and acc. (dat. also casere , -cri, 

- ari ), and in the genitive cxsarcs, casseres , ccssarcs .] 

The Emperor, an emperor ; = Kaiser. 
c888 K. jElfred Booth, xxxviii. § 1 pas kaseres nama was 
Agamenon. <2900 Martyrol. Fragm. in O.E. Texts 178 
Datianus se casere. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xix. 15 
Nabbo we cyning buta done caser. <1x154 O.E. Citron. 
an. 1106 sewinn betwux bain Casere of Sexlande and bis 
sunu. c 1200 Ormin 8329 pe Romanisshe king. . patt ta wass 
Kaserr oferr hemm. Ibid. 9172 He wass sett to beon Kasere 
i Rome riche. # c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. ix. 2742 Casere, 
kyng, na empriowre. c 1460 Townelcy Myst. xiv. 220 That 
prynce that shalle ouer com in hy kasar and kyng. a 1605 
Montgomerie Mi sc. Poems iii. 40 Sho [Fortune] counts not 
kings nor cazards mair nor cuiks. Ibid. xiv. 43. 

Comb, exxoo Ormin 3270 An Romanisshe Kaserrking 
Wass Augusstuss ^ehatenn. Ibid 3294, etc. 
t Kasi, Kasik, obs. forms of Kazt, Cacique. 
X748 Earthquake Peru iii. 326 The Kasik of Pisco coming 
to Lima to demand some goods, 
t Kask, a. Obs . rare* 1 , [n. ON. karsk-r (Sw., 
Da. karsk, Norw. dial, kask brisk, bold « EG. 
karsch , kaseh. kask).'] Active, vigorous. 

ex 300 Havelok^ 1841 pe laddes were kaske and teyte, And 
vn-bi-yeden him ilkon. 

1! Kassu (kre*s//). [var. of Cachou, Catkchu.] 
The kind of catechu obtained from the nuts of the 
Areca palm {Areca CatechiC) ; used as a mastica- 
tory and in tanning leather and dyeing. 

1B62 Birdwood Catal. Econ. Prod. Bombay. 

Kast, -e, obs. forms of Cast sb. andz/. 
f Kastainy, -and, -eyne, variants of Castane 
Obs., chestnut. In quot. altrib. 
a X400-50 Alexander 1537 He castis on a Cape of kastand 
[Dublin MS. castans] hewes. 

+ Kast 6. Obs. rarer - l . [a. ONF. costal *= 

OF. chastcd : see Chastity.] Chastity. 

13.. in Pol.,Rel. <J L. Poems (1866) 241 Vs preyen bileue, 
god wille, & pite, Vs kepen god hope, hlekenesse, kaste. 

fKastin, var. caslen, Caste v. Obs., to chasten. 
c X2oo Vices jy Virtues' 143 He besohte at gode pat naht 
ne scolde reinin, for 3 e folke to kastin. 

Kastril, obs. f. Kestrel. Kastyn, obs. 
inf. of Cast v. Kat: see ICete v. 

Kat- : see also Cat-. 

|| Kat. [Arab. qatl\ A shrub, Catha edulis , 
N.O. Celaslrace, r, a native of Arabia, where it is 
extensively cultivated for its leaves, which have 
properties similar to those of tea and coffee. I 

1858 Penny CycL 2nd SuppL 107/x C[atha] edulis is the 
Kat or Khat of the Arabs. 1866 Treas . Bat. 239 The use 
of Kat in Arabia is said., to have preceded that of coffee. 
Kata-, a direct adoption of Gr. xara-, em- 
ployed in some recent - scientific formations in 
preference to the Latinized spelling Cata- (q. v.). 
See Introductory Note on letter K. 

t! Katabasis (kaUe’basis). [a. Gr. Kara&aois 
a going down, descent, f. narapaivtiv to go down ; 
cf. Anabasis.] A going down ; a military retreat, 
in allusion to that of the ten thousand Greeks 
under Xenophon, related by him in his Anabasis. 

2837 De Quincey Revolt Tartars \Vks. 1862 IV. 112 The 
Russian anabasis and katabasis of Napotcon. 1899 Westm. 
Gaz. 17 May 4/x Little space is devoted to the Anabasis; 


it is, as in the story of Xenophon, the ICatalasis which fills 
the larger part. ... 

Katabolio (koeiabp-lik), a. Biol [f. as next- 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, or exhibiting katabolisni. 

1876 Foster Phys. § 30 (1888) 43 To distinguish the products 
. . into wast Byproducts proper, the direct results of katabolic 
changes, and into bye products, .which cannot, .be considered 
as necessarily either anabolic or katabolic. 1894 H. Drum- 
mond Ascent Man 290 The act of fertilization is the anabolic 
restoration, renewal, and rejuvenescence of a katabolic cell 
Katabolisni (katac-bJiiz'm). Biol. (f. Gr. 
naralioX-Tj a throwing down (f. KcnnHaWuv to 
throw down) + -lSJt.] That phase' of the meta- 
bolism of living bodies which consists in the 
breaking down of complex organic compounds 
into simpler ones ; destructive metabolism. 

1876 Foster Phys. § 530 (1888) 807 Wherever destructive 
I metabolism, katabolism, is going on, heat is being set free. 
1889 Geddes & Thqmson Evol. Sex ii. 27 The male repro. 
duction is associated with preponderating katabolisni. 1804 
Kidd Soc. Evolut. ix. '287 The tendency— by itself dis. 
integrating and destructive— known as katabolism. 

II Katabothron (ksetaty'Jjrpn). Also cata- 
bothron, kattvvothron. PI. -a (-ona). [a. late 
and mod.Gr. mra^oOpor, f. Kara down + /Sonora 
hole.] A subterranean channel or deep chasm 
formed by the action of water. 

1820 T. S. Huches Trav. Sicily IL xii, ut A lake whose 
supeifluous waters are carried off byacatabothronorsubter- 
ranean channel. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 244 The gulphs 
(katavothrons) of the plain of Tripolitza have swallowed up 
oflate years thousands of human bones. i84GGROTE(7wc<r 
11. viu. II. 596 Tegea and Mantincia — conterminous towns 
. .separated by one of those capricious torrents which only 
escapes through katabothra. 

Katadicrotism (kretadaikmliz’m). [f. Cr. 
Kara down + DicitOTISM.] 1 The occurrence of 
dicrotism in the downward stroke of a sphygmo-' 
graphic tracing ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S7). 

Commonly expressed by dicrotism without prefix (see 
Dicrotic a.), the opposite being anacrotism. 

Kataphoric (kanafpTik), a. Also cataphoric, 
[ad. Gr. Kara<poptic- 6 s, f. Kara<j>opa a bringing down, 
f. Kara down + (ptpeiv to carry.] Of the action of 
an electric current : Carrying a fluid along with it, 
producing electric osmose. 

1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891 M. A Starr in Ehctr. Doily 
Life 271 The second action of. a continuous. galvanic 
current is to move along with it the fluids which lie in its 
path. ' This is called its cataphoric action.. 

Katapleetic, -pleiite, -plexy : see Cata-. 
‘Katastate (katre'sta). Biol. [f. Gr. Kara 
down + a Tar-os placed.] One of the simpler products 
resulting from katabolism in a living organism. 

1889 Geddes & Thomson Evol. Sex xii 162 The essentially 
katabolic male cell .. brings to the ovum a supply of cha- 
racteristic waste products or katastates, which stimulate the 
latter to division. 1893 J- K Davis Biol. (ed. 2) I. t3 Kata- 
bolism. .involves the degradation of protoplasm into simpler 
and simpler compounds (katastates). - , 

II Katatonia Ckseiatffumia). Path. [f. Gr. Kara 
down + - Tovia , from toms Tone.] ’A form of 
insanity, characterized by epilepsy and catalepsy 
{Cent. Diet '. ). Hence Katato ’iliac, one who is 
affected with katatonia. 

1888 Alien . <5- Neurol. July 458 Kiernan found four head 
injuries among 30 katatoniacs. 

Katch, obs. form of Catch sb. and v. 

II Katclumg* (kre*tjz>rj). Also katjaug. [f. 
Malay and Javanese katjaug 1 bean applied to 
species of Lablab , Dolichos , Phascolus , A rack is, 
etc. ; katjang- m i enjak, - soeock , - tana , are names, in 
different islands, of Arachis hypogxa.] 1 he ground- 
nut, Araehis hypogxa [N.O. Leguminosie). Hence 
katchung-oil, expressed from the seeds of. this, 
used in warm climates as a substitute for olive oil. 

1858 in Simmonds Diet. Trade , Katchung-oil. *8 83 in 
Percy Smith Gloss. Terms. 

Kate (k^t). A pel-form of the female name 
Katherine ; now also used as a baptismal name. 
Also, a dialect name for several species of finches, 
as the brambling, hawfinch, and goldfinch. 

*778 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 283 note. The 
London bird-catchers also sell .. the yellow hammeq twite 
and brambling [note. They call this bird a katc] as singing 
birds. 1802-33 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (ed. Rennie; 53 
Mountain Finch . . {Provincial) Kate. 1885 Swainson / rov. 
Names Birds 58 In the north, young goldfinches are caiieu 
Grey Kates or Pates. 

Katel<l, obs. form of Cattle. „ 
Katelectrotonus, -tonic : see Catelectro-. 

2878 Foster Phys. j. il § 2. 6x The changes .. are spoken 
of as katelectrotonus, and the nerve is said to fie in . 
katelectrotonlc condition. 

Kater, var. Cater sbX Katereme, var. 
Qu at re me Obs. ' Katereyn, -ryn, var. Quatkin 
Obs. Kateryn cup : see Catuern. ^ , 

^ 11 Kate-xoken, var. CateXOCUEX [Gr. A-ar 
rfox^v], pre-eminently. Obs. . t \ 

1633 Massinger Guardian in. », You are a lover 
Be a drunkard too, and after turn small poet ; And then >0 
arc ma d—katexoktn, the madman. • . » 

Katharopliore (kx-j>fiidf6 a j). [f. Gr. uaOafot 

pure + ipopos bearing.] An insirumcnt for cleans- 
ing the urethra. 1890 Gould Med Bid. 
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Katharsis, Katharfcic : see Cathar-. 

Kathenotheism (kaJje*iwJ>f|iz’m). [f. Gr. 
uad' tva 4 one by one’ + Theism. Cf. Henotheism.] 
The form of polytheism characteristic of the Vedic 
religion, in which each god for the time is con- 
sidered single and supreme. 

1865 Max Muller Set. Ess. (1881) II. 137 This 'surely is 
not what is commonly understood by polytheism. Yet it 
would be equally wrong to call it Monotheism. If we must 
have a name for it I should call it Kathenofhcism , or simply 
Henotheism— i. c. a belief in single gods. 1871 Tylor Prim. 
Cult. II. 321. 

Katheran, obs. f. Cateran : see Ketherin. 

Katheter, Kathetometer : see Cathkt-. 

1849 R. V, Dixon Heat 1. 52 An instrument, since called 
a kathetometer. .used in physical investigations for the pur- 
pose of measuring small differences of vertical heights. 

Kathode, -odic, Kation, etc. : see Cat-. . 

[| Katipo (kartipt?). [Maori.] A poisonous 
spider ( Latrodectus scelio or katipo) of New Zea- 
land and Australia. 


1852 Mundy Our Antipodes (1857) 178 A bite on the face 
by a venomous spider called by the natives Katipo. 1870 
Chapman in Trans. New Zeal. List. II. 82 Proofs of tne 
violently poisonous nature of the bite of the Katipo. 

. Katour, var. Cater sbA Katow, obs, f. 
Kotow. Katri, var. Khatiu. Katt, -e, obs. 
if/ C at. Kafctair, obs. f. Catarrh. Katta- 
maran, obs. f. Catamaran. 

+ Ka*tted,/>//. a. Obs. [For catted , f. dial, cat, 
a lump of clay mixed with straw. See Eng. Dial . 
Did. s.v,] Plastered with cla}\ 

1684 I. Mather Remark. Proviet. (1856) 5 b, A violent 
flash . . of lightning, which brake and shivered one of the 
needles of the katted or wooden chimney. [1885 Century 
Hag. XXIX. 874/1 The chimneys were usually built of 
sticks of wood and well plastered on the inside with day. 
These ‘ Katted ’ chimneys, as they were called in New Eng- 
land, often took fire.] 

Katterwayng, Kattesminte, obs. ff. Cater- 
wauling, Catmint. Kattie, katty, var. 
Catty. Katwal, var. Cctwal. 
fKaty. Oh. rare— l . [dim. of the female name 
Kate : cf. Kittocic, Kitty.] A wanton. 

*585 Lyndcsay Satyrc 267 Pray my Ladie Priores The 
suith till declair, Gif it be sin ta tak ane Kairy \u.r. KatyJ. 

Katydid (kJ l *tidicl). U.S. Also kattiedid, 
kittydid. [Echoic.] A large green orthopterous 
insect of the family Locttslidx, of arboreal habits, 
which produces by stridulation a noise to which 
its name is due; the common or broad-winged 
species ( Cyrtophyllum concavum ) abounds in the 
central and eastern states of America. 

' 1800 A Wilson in Poems ff Lit. Prose (1876) II. 346 Owls, 
crickets, treefrogs,kittydtds resound. 1805 Ibid. 113 October 
• .roused the katydid in chattering wrath. 1832 Mrs. F. 
Trollope Dorn. Mann. Amcr. (1894) I. 135 Locusts, kattie. 
dids, beetles, and hornets. 2858 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Brcak/.-t. (1883) 186 Voices., stridulous enough to sing duets 
with the katydids. 

Katy-handed, a. Sc. [Of doubtful origin. 

Both form and meaning suggest connexion with Da. 
keithaandet left-handed (f. keithaand , keite the left hand) ; 
but cf. also Gael, ciotag left hand. Cf. Kay a.\ 
Left-handed. 

1822 Galt Steam-boat ix. 191 The spurtle-sword . . was 
very incommodious to nve on the left side, as I have been all 
my days Katy-handed. 

Kau- : see also Cau-. 

Kauce, obs. f. Causey. Kauch, var. KraucH. 
Kaue, Kauelaeion, obs. fiV Cave sbf, Cavil- 
i.ation. Kauersin, var. Caoksin. Kaught, 
kauzt, obs. ff. caught : see Catch. Kauk, 
var. C.vuk si. ■ obs. f. Caulk v. Kaulfl, obs. f. 
Caul. Kaulk, var. Cawk si. 1 Kaupe, obs. f. 
CorE v.", Coup si. 1 Kauret, obs. f. Cowrie. 
Kauri (kau’ri). ' Also cowry, -ie, cowdife, 
kourie, kowrie.-' [Maori kauri* in Lees Ncsu 
Zeal. Vocai: ( iSao'i written haudi, r and d inter- 
clianging in Maori.] •• 

A tall coniferous tree of New Zealand {Agallus 
or Dammam australis ), wbicii furnishes valuable 
timber and a resin known as kauri-gum. 

■ 1823 R. A. Cruise Ten Months Mew Zeal. (Moms) 
The banks of the river were found to abound with cowry. 
1835 'V. Yate Acc. New Zeal. 37 A» “ 
kauri is not very graceful. 185a Mundy Our Anhp . 
<> 8 S7) »8 Thirteen fine young Kauris varytns m girth 
from that of a quarter cask to a hogshead. 1SS3 Kaima. 
Betrayed 47 As some tall Kauri soars in lonely pride. 

b. atlrib. and Comb., as kauri bush, forest, 
pinei spar, trade, tree , wood- also kauri-gum, 
.-resin, the fossil' resin of kauri, used as a varnish 
(cf. Dammar) ; obtained in quantities by digging 
where the trees have formerly grown. 

[1851 Ulustr. Catal. Gt. Exhil ■■ =04 ' Gum kaun, or 
Australian copal.l 285a Mesuv Our Antipodes (2857) 227 
A forest of the Kauri pine, the pride of the N'sv Zealand . 
Sylva. Hid. 185 Intending to touch in that country to *et 
Kauri spars. 1858 Sl.MUONDS Diet. Trade tt./a ^ 

fossil deposits. I tne kowrie restu of commerce : u otatned. 
2887 HocMistettrk AVer- Zeal. 148 The Kauri Pine yields .. 
a second very valuable product, the Kauri gum. 187s U« 
Diet. Arts 111. 25 Kourie wood. .It is also called cowdte 
w d kauric wood. 


il Kausia (kg’sia, kausia). Gr. Antiq. Also 
eausia. [Gr. uavria.] A low broad-brimmed felt 
hat worn by the ancient Macedonians. 

1850 Leitch tr. C. O . Mitllcr's Anc. Art § 338 (cd. 2) 
40^ 1856 Gkote Greece jl xciv. XII. 337 Himself [Alex- 
ander the Great] steering his vessel, with the kausia on his 
head, and the regal diadem above it. i860 W. Alexander 
St. Augustine's Holiday {18 £6) 217 A glittering tiar above 
his kausia. 

II Kava (ka*va). Also cava, kaava, kawa ; 
also Ava. [South-western Polynesian.] An in- 
toxicating beverage prepared from the macerated 
(chewed, grated, or pounded) roots of the Poly- 
nesian shrub Piper methysticum or Macropiper 
latifolium (N.O. Piperaccx). Also, this plant, or 
its root. 


1817 J. Martin Mariners Tonga Islands ix, Finoiv. . pro 
posed. .to go into this cavern and drink cava. 18 66 Trcas. 
Pots 708/r The root called by the Polynesians Ava or Kava. 
Ibid., It appears that Kava has, like tobacco, a calming 
effect rather than an intoxicating one. 1890 Stevenson 
Lett. (1899) II. 2, 1 hope some day to offer you a bowl of 
kava there, or a slice of a pineapple. 

b. atlrib. and Comb., as kava-bozul, -drinker, 
-drinking, plant, root ; also kava-ring, a cere- 
monious gathering to drink kava. 

1823 Byron Island if. ii, Strike up the dance J the cava 
bowl fill high ! 1866 Trcas. Lot. 708/2 All the lower classes 
of whites in Feejcc are Kava drinkers. 1870 Meade New 
Zeal. 302 When a kava-ring takes place . . the time for 
speaking terminates with the expression of the kava. 

Hence Ka vain, Hawain, Chau. [Ft. haiuaine, 
Ger. kavahin ], a crystalline resin occurring in the 
kava root (Morley & Muir, lS92\ 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Client. III. 445 Kawain, a crystal- 
lisablc non-azotised substance, from Kawa-root. 1881 Ibid 
3rd Suppl. 1145 Kawain agrees in many of its properties 
with cubebin. 1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 18 The root [of 
kava] contains . . a neutral crystalline principle discovered 
in 1844 by Mr. J. R. N. Morsori, and called kavahinc. 
1837 Syd. Soc. Lex-, Kavahin, Kai u.v;,samcas MethysticiiL 

|( Kavass tkavers). Also cavash, cavass, 
kawass, (kaouas, kervas). [Turk. (Arab.) 
qaztnuas bow- maker, f. qazos bow.] An 


armed constable or police officer, an armed servant 
or courier (in Turkey). 

1819 T. Hoi'E Anastasias (1828) II. 30, 1.. had, by way of 
retinue . .half a dozen kawasses to clear my way of canaille. 
1852 Badger Ncstorians I. 335 The authorities . . had sent a 
mounted kawass. . to demand the restoration of the plunder. 
1880 Kinclake Crimea VI. x. 395 Engaging the services of 
a 'cavash 1885 Times 16 Dec. 5 The murderer, .had been 
Hansal’s cavass. 1897 Mbs. Ramsay Every Day Life T iirkey 
ii. 65 He had been kavass at the French consulate. 

Kave, Kaversyn, obs. ff. Cave, Caousin. 

Kavel, Kavia, obs. ff. Cavel sbP, Caviare. 

f Kavis, obs. Sc. f. calves , pi. of Calf. 

*5-* WyfofAucktcrm. 23 in Bann.Poetus 342 Content am 
I To tak the pluche . . So $e will rowll baith kavis and ky. 

f Kavyd, obs- f. caved , ppl. adj. from Cave v . 1 

1426 Lydg. Dc Cull. Pilgr. p. 449 And in kavyd stones 
ffounde an hoole, an yrchone to have his Reffuge ther lnne. 

Kaw, obs. form of Caw ; var. Ka v. Obs. 
Kawa, Kawain, var. Kava, Kavain. 

tKawdron, obs. form of Cauldron. 

c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 7/6 Pots of coppre, kawdrons. 

Kaw- : see Caw-, Cau-. Kax, var. Kex. 

II Kawi, Kavi (ka-vi). [f. Skr. havya poem.] 
The classic or poetic language of Java and the 
adjacent Bali, being the ancient language mixed 
with a great number of words of Sanskrit origin. 

1817 Rafflvs ja-sn <1830) I. 411 In Bali the Kawi is still 
the linguage of religion and law ; in Java it is only that of 
poetry and ancient fable. t88i Encycl. Brit. XIII. 6o8^t 
The language of the old inscriptions and manuscripts . . is 

usually called Kawi. P . 

Kay key, iita ^ rarA f or 

dial.) kei (in den kei haand the left hand) ; cf. Sw. 
dial, kaja left hand, kajhandt left-handed (Rietz). 

Apk limited to Cheshire and Lancashire; kcckdtandcd is 
current in Shropshire and other midland counties.1 _ 

Left (hand or foot). Also kay-fisted, - moved , 

- pawed , left-handed. 

x 3 . . Gaw. ff Gr. Nut. 422 J* bay fote on >e folde he be- 
fore sette. i6n Cotgr., Gauchtcr, left-handed, key-foted. 
,865 Waugh Besom Ben viL 90 He wur keigh.neighvt. i8S6 
r I, flier Gloss.. Kity -listed, left-handed. 1887 S. Chcslu 
Class Kiydaw, the left hand. Key-pawed, left-handed. 
189s In Nlifi Q. 23 Mar. 235/2 In Lancashire it is said of a 
man who uses his left bamL.that he is'^k-pau cd . 

TCn.y, var. Ka; var. or obs. 1. IxE\. 

II Kayak (karak). Also S kaiak, kfack, S-9 
kajak, 9 kayac'k, kya(c)k, kaiack, kajac, 
cayak. [Eskimo; the term is common to all the 
dialects from to Alaska. The k s ha\e 

a deep guttural sound, sometimes represented by 
7- rk or rk>-.] The canoe of the Greenlanders 
altd other Eskimo, made of a framework of light 
wood covered with sealskins sewn together ; the top 
i — in the middle to admit the single 


has an opening . .. 

kayaker, who laces the covering round him to 

prevent the entrance of water 

t,., , n.virs tr. Otearuu Pfje. Amt-ass. 71 The 

.. EaidUn. a little Boat.] 1757 
J.'scor lode fainter 22 Their lutr.tis .. The kajak. and 


the dart prepare. 1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. io3 
Three Eskimaux in their canoes,- or, as they term them, 
Kiacksj 1769 Falconer Diet Marine (1789) Lb, The 
canoe is called kaiak, or man's boar, to distinguish it from 
umiak, the woman’s boat. 1819 Sir J. Ross Coy. Arct. 
Reg. iv. 54 Our Eskimaux returned with seven natives in 
their canoes, or kniacks. 1841-71 T. R. Tones A mm . 
Kingd. (cd. 4) 597 The double-bladcd oar with which the 
Greenlander so dexterously steers his kaiac, cr canoe. 1878 
Nares P olar Sea I. ii. 20 A few of the officers became rather 
expert in the use of the karak. 

Comb. _x888 Times 16 Nov. 10/2 They hired two kajak- 
men to bring letters to Ivig^ut. 

Hence Kay'aker, one who manages a kayak * 
Kayaking 1 , the managing of a kayak. 

1856 Kasf. Arct. Expl. I. xxx. 4x6 Almost in an instant 
the animal charged upon the kayackers. 1BS7 Cent Mag. 
Auk. 556/1 He had learned . , the rudiments of kayaking. . 

Kayan, Kaye, obs, forms of Cayenne, -Key, 
fKayface, obs. perversion of Caiaphas : here 
used allusively. 

1528 Roy Dedc me (Arb.) 115 O cruell kayface, full 0/ 
crafty conspiracion. Howe durst thou gevc then falce 
judgement? 

Kay ky lie, obs. form of Cackle 2.1 
1483 Cath. AngL 200/t Tokaykyllc (A. kukyWs), gr,icillarc. 
Kayles (\ze' l \z), sb.pl, No\v<//a/. or Hist, Forms: 
a. 4 keyles, 5 caylys, 6 cnyles, kayls, kayells, 
keiles, 6-7 cailes, (7 keils, kyele-), 4- kaylea. 

6 - 7 keeles, 6-8 keels, 7 keales, 8 keals. 7. 
Sc. 5 kilis, 7 kiles, 7-kyles. [CorTesp. to MDu. 
kcghel, kegel (also kept- in key/bane skittle-alley; 
Du. kegel , pi. kegcls and kcgcUn) « OIIG. cJugil 
(MHG. and G. kegel) tapering stick, ninepin, 
cone, etc. Da. kegfe and Sw. keg/a, kiigla are 
from LG.; F. qnille (known from 1320) is com- 
monly supposed to be an adoption of the Teutonic 
word ; Welsh has ceilys from English. The pho- 
nology of the Eng. forms presents difficulties ; 
ME. ei {at) does not normally give ea, ee in later 
English. The Scotch form was prob. from Fr.] 

1 . pi. The set of pins of wood or bone used in 
a kind of ninepins or skittles; more frequently, the 
game played with these. 

a. c 132S Song in Ret. Ant. I. 292 Ther-fore has urc 
mayster ofte honed mi kayles. 1388 Act 12 Rich . If, c. 6 § x 
Lcs..jeues appellc* Coytes dyces gettre de perc keyles Sc 
autres ticlx jeues importunes, c 1450 Advice to Apprentices 
in Ret. Aut. II. 224 Kxchcye allcwcy - . Caylys, cardvng, 
and haserdy. 2540 Order in Rymer Feedcra { 1710 ) XIV. 
707 The Playes of Handcoulc and Keiles. 2602 Carew 
Cornwall (tj 6 g) 10 The residue of the time they wearc out 
at Coytes, Kayles or like idle exercises. 1633 B. Joxson 
Chloridia, AH the furies are at a game called niitc-pins or 
keils ^ 1737 Plgge Kcnticisms (E. D. S.), Calcs, skittles 
ninepins So they call them at Canterbury* 1838 Mils. 
Bray Trad. Dcvonsh. II. 170 Kales ..This is our provincial 
name, for .. nine-pins or skittles. 1887 Kentish Gloss., 
Cailes, skittles, ninepins. 

P. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia l (1622) 83 And now at keels 
they try a harmelesse chaunce. 2598 Flojiio, Aliossi, a 
play called Nine pins or keeles, or skailes. 164* Ciias. I 
Let. both Houses Parlt. , You . . will quickly resolve all 
their debates and all their actions, into keales. xnzx Ik Lvsdi: 
Diary 15 June (18S0) 131 Playing keels. Ibid. 7 July X32 
Played keels with Icha. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Keats. 

y. 1496 Acc. Ld. High Trcas. Scot I. 275 Item, that 
samyn nycht in Drummyn, to the King to play at the 
kills, xxviij s. x 6*7 MiNsncu iPuc/tfr, Kiles, or nine pinnex. 
2653 UflQUHARr Rabelais l i, They found nine FDggons 
set m such order, as they use to ranke their kyles in Gas. 
conic. 1715 Sherri/muir in Jacob. Songs ff Ball. (1887) 06 
They houghed the clans like ninepin kvies. [Kyles or kites 
were played in Hawick in early part or 19th cj 

b. sing. One of the pins ubed in the game. rare. 
1652 Ukquiiart Jewel Wks. (1834) 278 To use their king 
as the players at nine-pins do the middle kyle, which they 
call the king, at whose fall alone they aim. 

r Johnson has the following, apparently through confusion 
with another game \ * Kay le, a kind of play still retained tti 
Scotland, in which nine holes ranged m threes are made in 
the ground, and an iron bullet rolled in among them.' 

2 . Comb, (of the sing, kayle-, keel-, etc.), as kay te- 
at ley, - bone , -pin, play. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. 11. ii. tv, Kcclpins, tronkes, coits, 

.. and many such, which are the common recreations ot 
country folkcs. 1634 Bkcreton Trav. iChctJmm Soc,) 51 
Kcale-bones and check e-stones to play with children. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 26 x_ Osiers good for hurdles, sieves . . 
kyele-pins [ctc.J. c 170a in Rogers Soc. Life Scott. (18S4) 1 1. 
xii. 252 Bowling-greens, kylc-allcys. ijs 6 Briecs IPeeiiy 
Jr til. 11 Feb. 3 A very spacious Yard, for both Kcal and 
Tennis-Play. 1801 Strutt Sports <y Past. m. vii. 238 
Primitively the kale-pins do not appear to have been con- 
fined to any certain number. 

Kaynard. var. CaYsard Old., slugK ar<1 - 
Kayr(o, Kayrd, Kaytefo (-yf), Kaythur, 
obs. ff. or var. Caik v., Caro, CAmrp, C.mtci:. 

II Kaai (.ka-ar). AJso 7 kasi, caai, cazee, 
cazy, 9 cauzee, cauzy, kdzh [a, Arab. 

,jdi/i Cadi. In Persia and India, Arabic is 
pronounced as a.] A civil judge ; “Cadi. 

t6aS Peccins Piter!, ts L 439 Oucr apt ia>: the gr eat e-te 
(sc. at Agral L the Cast, his seat cf CJucfe-Iusttce in matters 
of law. 1662 J. Dames tr. Otearius' Key. Auda.it. 367 At 
the judgement of Criminal causes, joj ntly with the Seder 
and the Kasi, and the other .. Judges. 1698 Fkslr At c. 

E. India ff P- 94 The Cary cr Judge .. marries them. 
1815 Elphisstose Acc. Caulul 11843) l. 235 The Caurccs 
appointed by the King. x£2o Bill ir.tr ^d Council of Cev. 
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Gen- 3a Jan. (Y.) The presence of Kazis . . is required at the 
celebration of marriages. 

Kazoo (kaz/ 7 -). [Of U. S. origin ; app. with 
some reference to the sound.] A noisy toy made 
of a wooden tube containing a. piece of stretched 
catgut, which vibrates with a harsh sound when 
the tube is sung into. 

1884 in Lisbon (Dak.) Star 31 Oct., A kazoo is an instru- 
ment invented to give pleasure and satisfaction to the small 
boy. 

II Kea (ktM-a). [Maori : from the cry of the bird.} 
The Green Alpine Parrot of New Zealand {Nestor 
notabilis'i , which destroys sheep in order to prey 
upon their kidney-fat. 

It was originally frugivorous, but had become before 1881 
a pest to sheep-fanners in the Southern Alps of N. Z. 

i86z J. Vos Haast Explor, Head Waters Waitaki in 
GeoL Westland (1879) 36 (Morris) A number of large green 
alpine parrots, .the kea of the natives. 1871 Nature W. 489/x 
The Kea. .maybeseen and heard in certain localities amidst 
the wild scenery of the Southern Alps in the middle island of 
New Zealand. 1883 Standard 7 Sept. 5/2 The rabbit, the 
sparrow, and the kea are getting so numerous that., the 
squatters are almost in despair. 1895 Titties 20 Dec. 13/1 
The_ Kea of New Zealand . . a mountain parrot naturally 
frugivorous, which has developed a fatal taste fo,r mutton. 

Kea-, a frequent dial. (Sc. and N. Frig . ) repre- 
sentative of Ca-, Ka- f as in keake , beetle , etc. 
Keacll (kftj), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4 
keche, kecche, kyche, 6 kiche, 6-7 keech, 7 
keatch, ketch., 7- Reach.. [Of obscure origin ; 
cf. Cleach v. (sense 3).] traits. To take up 
(water, etc.) with a shallow vessel ; to scoop up, 
ladle out : = Cleach v. 3. . 

1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls)' VIII. 235 Ye schal kecche 
up water [d. rr. kyche, cleche]. 1598 Florid, Intingerc , to 
dip in, to kiche up [161* to keech up]. 1611 lbid.,Attingere % 

. . to draw or keach water, c 1682 J. Collins Salt Fishery 
89 The Oyle will swim at top, from whence it may be 
keeched with a pot. 1881 Oxfordslu Gloss. Suppl., Kcaek 
up, to take up water by ladling. 

Hence Kea'ching vbL sb ., in Comb . keaching- 
ladlo ; keaching-net = Cleaching-net. 

1624-5 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson The Washington 
{i860) App. p. lix, For mending the drag nett & for 2 new 
keatching netts. 1633-4 Ibid. p. Ixiii, To the tinker for 
mending the keeching ladle in the kilching. 

Keach, keagh, variants of Kiaugh, Sc. 
f Keach-cup. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. keach vb. dial. 
to toss + Cup.] A toss-pot, dninkard. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 216 Gif J>e gulchecuppe [C. keache cuppe, 
T. kelche cuppe] weallinde bres to drmcken. 
tKead, obs. form of Cade sb . 2 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 176/2 Kead Lamb, when 
brought up without the help, or sucking of the Ewe. 
tKeak ik<?k), z/. Obs. rare. Also 6 keke, 7 
keake, keek. [Imitative.] inir. To cackle. 

*545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 130 Theues on a night had 
stolne Iupiter, had a gouse not a kekede. 1598 Herrings 
TWeAij.Helpe sportfull Muse to tunemycander-keaking 
quill. 1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Goose Wks. 
(1630) 1. 104/1 The sober Goose .. did harshly keake and 
hisse. 1634 T. Johnson Party's Chvnirg. n. (1678) 42 The 
Geese . .take care, that by their keeking and their noise, they 
do not expose themselves to the rapacity of Birds of prey. 
tKeak, sb. Obs. rare— 1 . In 7 keake. [f. prec. 
vb.] A cackle, cackling. 

1600 Breton Pasquils Madxappe (1626) B, He. .Must be 
attentiue to the Ganders keake, Or giue a plaudite, when 
the Goose doth speake. [1878 CumblcL Gloss. SuppL, Kayk, 
the cry of a goose.] . 

Keal, -e, Keallach, Keame, Keap, .var. 
Keel, Kellach, Kemb, Kep. 

Keap-, Kep-, Keaping-stane, Sc. forms of 
Cope-, Coping-stone. 

i6io Burgh Rec . Aberdeen ^ (Spalding Club) II. 300 The 
heaping stane to be of outlairis, me wark, and boulted with 
irne. X667 J._ Lamont Diary (1810) 246 By the fall of a 
keap-5tonc..his head was bruised into pieces. 

Keare, Kearl, Kearmas, Keam(e, Kear- 
nach, Keatch, Keatlier, obs. or. var. ff. Kier, 
Caul, Kermis, Cairn, Kern, ICernaugh, ICeach, 
Cather. 

Keave, dial, form of Cave sb. and v. Keaver, 
obs. f. Kiver. Keavle, Sc. dial. f. Cavel 
K eb (keb), sb.l local . Also 6 kebbe, 9 kebb. 
[Etymology uncertain ; cf. G. kibbe, hippe, ewe.] 
A ewe that has lost her lamb, or whose lamb is 
still-born. Also keb-euse. 

x 470-73 in Rec. Andover 20 Rec* pro viij ovibus ecclie 
vocal l is] Kebbys viii*. 1549 Cotttpi. Scat. vj. 66 Bavtht 
3ouvs and lammis, keubis anddailis. 1581 J. Bell H addons 
Anstv. Osor. 431 b, Full of sicknesse, and like an olde kebbe 
full of wrinckfes. 1822 W. J. Napier. Pract. St ore -/arm. 
60 Oflambs, the superabundance oi twins has far exceeded 
the loss by kebbs. 1824 Gallovid. Encycl., Kcb-Ewcs, 
b. Comb.y as keb-house (see quot.). 
iB 36 C Scott Sheep-Fanning n8 Such a shed.. is termed 
akeb-housc,— a ‘keb* being a ewe that has lost her lamb, 
and the house the place where she may be confuted while 
bcingmadc to adopt another. 
fKeb, kebb, sbf, var. Cab sb.- Obs. 7 Cavalier, 
cx 645 T. Tully Siege Carlisle (1840) 45 Y* whole body 
charging, the Kebs were put to a second Tctrcat. 1664 
Deias. Cast. York (Surtees) 118 Hco would banish both the 
informer and all his like, kebbs as they were. 

tKeb, 71/ Obs. rare. [Perh. from root of MDu. 
kebbclen, E.Fris. kabbeln to chatter, babble; MDu. 


kabbehn (Du. kibbelen\UA. kabbeln to quarrel, 
dispute.] intr. To boast, brag. 

£•1315 ShorehaM 96 Wanne he aldey swereth ydelleche, 
In kebbynge and in caute. Ibid. 111 ,ef that kebbede eny 
of ous,.Icb wo3t wel that he lej. Ibid., Wyth kebbynges 

aperte. 

Keb (keb), za 2 dial. [Cf. Keb rtMJ intr. Of 
a ewe : a. To cast a lamb prematurely, or dead, 
b. To keb at , to refuse to suckle (a lamb). 

1816 Scott BL Dwarf ii. Bewitching the sheep, causing 
the ewes to 1 keb '. 1883 Graham Writings II..36 (E.D.D.) 
She wad keb at it, as the black, ew did 3t the white ew’s 
lamb. 1893 Norihwnbld. Gloss., Keb, to drop a dead lamb. 
Hence Kebbed (kebd),///. a . 

1824 Blackiv. Mag. XV. 181 A kebbed ewe is one whose 
Iamb dies. 1893 Korthumbld. Gloss. s.v., When a lamb 
dies in birth it is called a kebbed lamb and the mother 
a kebbed yow. . ‘ • 

. Kebar, kebir, var. Caber, pole, spar. Sc. 
f Ke-bber. Obs. Also S kebbar. [? Related 
to Keb jA 1 ] An old or diseased sheep which is 
removed from the flock ; a crone. 

1538 Elyot ' Bibl. x Reieculx net rcijcula? ones, sheepe 
draweh out of the folde for aege or syckenesse, kebbers, 
crones, or cullyars. x6ix Cotcr. s.v. Rebut , Brebis dc 
rebut , Drapes, CulUngs, or Kebbers; old, or diseased sheepe 
which be not worth keeping. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) s. v., 
Kebbers or Cullers, refuse Sheep taken out of the Flock. 

Ke*bbie, ke’bby. north, and •Sir. [cf. Kibble, 
Kibbo.] A staff or stick with a hooked head. 

x8x6 Scott Old Mori, xiy, Ane o’ them was gaun to strike 
my ml the r wi’ the side o’ bis broadsword — So 1 got up my 
kebbie at them, and said I wad gie them as gude. 1899 
Cutttbld. Gloss. 182/2 Kebby stick,, .a hook-headed walking- 
stick ; shepherd's crook. [Also kebby . ] 

Kebbuck (ke-bok). Sc. Forms: 5-6 cab ok, 
7 kebeck, 8 cabbac(k, 9 kebbock, kibbock, 
(kebec), S-kebbuck. [Of obscure origin : Gael. 
cabag cheese, not in Irish, may be from Sc.] A 
cheese: sometimes denoting -a special kind (see 
quot. 1816). F ormerly also a kebbnek of cheese. 

01470 Henryson Mor. Fab. x. ( Fox Wolf) xviii, Ye sail 
ane cabok haif in to your hand. ^ Ibid. xxiv. 1493 Acta 
Audit. (1839) 176/2 A cabok of cheiss takin for a halfpenny. 
1565 Prestwick Burgh Rec. (1834) 68 Ane cabok of cheys. 
1715 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gr. ti. xx, A kebbuck . . that moist 
could creep. X785 Burns Cotter's Saturday Nt. xi, The 
dame brings forth . . To grace the lad, her weel-hained 
kebbuck. 1816 Scott. Old Mort. vWi, A huge kebbock— 
a cheese, that is, made with ewe-milk mixed with cow's milk. 
1893 Crockett Stickit Minister 276 A little round kebbuck. 

attrib. 1787 Burns Holy Fair xxv, An’ dinna, for a 
kebbuck-heel. Let lasses by affronted. 

Kebla, Keblock, Kebob, Kecche, Keche, 
var. or obs. ff. Kiblah, Kedlock, Cabob, Catch v., 
Keach v. 

tKe chel. obs. rare. [OE. ccccil, prob. ccecil = 
MHG. chiiechel (G. dial, kiichel ) :—*kbkilo- related 
to OHG. chuoche (MHG. kuoche, G. kuchen ), 
MLG. koke \—*kokon- ; f. *hok-, ablaut-variant of 
*hah-, whence Cake, q. v. See also Kichel.] A 
little cake. A God's kechel : a cake given as alms 
in the .name, or for the sake, of God (cf. God 16 c). 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 903 Torturn coecil. c 1200 Ormin 8662 
Acc allre' firrst macc pu to me pjeroffe an litell kechell. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 39 Yif vs a busshel whete malt 
or reye, A goddes kechyl [v.rr. -el, -ilj or a try'pe of cheese. 

Keehen(e, -in(e, -ing, etc., obs. ff. Kitchen. 

. Keck (kek), sb. Now dial. [A sing, of hex, 
kecks , mistaken as a pi. form.] Any of the. large 
Umbelliferce, or their hollow stems: = Kex. 
Broad-leaved Keck , the Cow Parsnip (Heracleitm 
Sphondylium ') ; Trumpet-heck, ? Wild Angelica. 

a 1624 , Br. hi. Smith Semi. (1632) 234 The old man threw 
a dart ; it had been as good he had thrown a kecke or a 
straw. 1706 PhiiA-ifs, Kecks, dry Stalks. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minstr.W. 100 Half hid in meadow-sweet and keek’s high 
flowers. 1827 — Sheph. Cat., etc. Last , of Autumn xi, 
Trumpet-keeks .. Whose hollow stalks inspired such eager 
joy. .1887 A'. Chcsh. Gloss, s. v., As dry as a keck. 

b. Comb., as keck-stalk\ f keck-bugloss, some 
medicinal herb. 

a 1693 Ukquhakt Rabelais m. xxxi, The Fervency of 
Lust is abated by .. Chastree, Mandrake, Bennet, Keck- 
buglosse (F. orchis le Petit). .1821 Clare Soniu Night in 
Vill. Minstr. II. 179 From keck-stalk cavity, or hollow bean. 

Keck (kek), v. [Echoic. 

Cf. 1575 Gamm. Gurton iv. ii, Till I made her olde wesen 
to answere again, kecke.] 

1 . intr. To make a sound as if abont to vomit ; 
to retch ; to feel an inclination to vomit ; hence to 
keck at, to reject (food, medicine, etc.) with loath- 
ing. Alsoj/fg". expressing strong disiike or disgust. 

x6or Holland Pliny II. 148 Their pouder is .. ordained 
for them who . . are ready to keck and heaue at eu?ry little 
thing. 164a Milton A pal. Smcct. Introd. Wks. (1851) 265 
The worser stufle she strongly keeps in her stomach, but the 
better she is ever kecking at, and is queasie. x68x Temple 
Mem. in. Wks.’ 1731 I. 335 , 1 had propos’d Lord Hal Ii fax as 
one of the Lords, whom the King had indeed keck’d at .. 
more than any of the tcsl xjxo Swift Lett. (1767) HI. 61, 

I have taken a whole box of pills, and keckt at them every 
night. 1821 Lam u Elia Ser. 1. Imperf. Symp., If they 
can sit with us at table, why do they keck at our cookery? 

b. = Kink ia 1 (Ci. Norw. kikjei) 

1731 Bailey, To Keck, KeckU , to make a Noise in the 
Throat, by reason of Difficulty in Breathing. 

2 . intr. Of a bird: To utter a sound like keck . 




1844 in Whxtelaw Bk. Scot. Song (1875) 347/2 Our grty 
clocking hen she gaed Kecking her lone. 1878 P. RobisSox 
Indian Garden 1. Green ParrHs, ThG hawk nowand again 
affords healthy excitement to a score of crows who keck at 
him as he flaps unconcerned . . through the air. 

Hence Keeking vbl. sb. 

1709 Rambling Fuddle-Caps 12 B'ing ready to spew I 
suppose, by his kecking. 17^1 Stack in Phil. Trans, 
XL VI I. 275 When this medicine produces nothing more 
than keckings at stomach. 

f Ke’cHsh, ci. Obs. rare. [f. Keck v. + -ish 1.] 
Inclined to keck ; squeamish. 

1603 H0LLAND Plutarch's Mor. 781, Inordinate passion of 
vomiting, called Cholera, is nothing different from a keckish 
stomacke and a desire to cast. 

Keckle (ke-k’l), V. 1 Forms': 6 kekell, kekky], 
6-7 kekle, 7- keckle. [var. (chiefly Sc.) of 
Cackle vi 1 , and in sense 2 of Checkle *>.] 

1 . intr. Of a hen or other, bird : To cackle. 

* 5*3 Douglas sEncis vn. Prol. xx8 And kais keklis on the 

ruiff abone. 1549 Con/pl. Scot. vi. 39 Quhilk gart the hen n is 
kekkyl. 1633 Barriffe Mil. D/scip. (1643) 351 That will 
not take the liberty of a Hen to keckle over her owns 
egge. 1883 Graham Writings II. 31 (E. D. D.) Whan the 
hens begin to keckle. 

2 . Of a person: To chuckle, laugh, giggle, Checkle. 
.2513 Douglas /Ends v. iv. 40 The Troianis lauchis fast 
seand hym fall, And, hyrn bebaldand swym, thai kekiit all. 
1728 Ramsay. Bob of Dunblane i. For fainness, deary, I'll 

f ar ye keckle. 1833 M. Scott Tout Cringle xu (1859). 246 
le keckled at‘ his small joke very complacently, 
b. . traits. To utter with or express by chuckling. 
1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago iv. I. 104 ‘ Ah, you're a \mg, 
Sir keckled the old man. 1874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynni 
I. ii. 58 Then she keckled a tiny laugh of supreme derision. 

. Hence Ke*ckling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ■ ■ 

27x9 Ramsay 3rd. Answ. Hamilton xv, Gin ony .. Ca* 
me conceited heckling chucky. X790 Scots Songs II. 51 
A keckling hen To lay her eggs in plenty. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge xxi, The laughing, and fistling, and keckling 
we heard. 

Keclde (keflv’l), v. 2 Naut. See also Cackle vfi 
[Etym. unknown^] traits. To case a, cable or 
hawser with- rope in order to prevent chafing. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, vii, 30 To keckell or 
sarue the Cable, as is said, is . . to bind sonie old clouts to 
keepe it from galling in' the Hawse or Ring. 1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4), Keckle (in Navigation), to turn a small Rope about 
the Cable or Bolt-rope, when we fear the galling of the 
Cable in the Hawse. ^ 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 24 
Keckling a hawser [is] serving it over with rope, which 
keeps it from being chafed. . • 

Hence Ke’ckling vbl. sb.; also cotter, (see quot.). 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s-v., When the cables gaul in 
the hawse . . the seamen wind some small ropes about them; 
and this is called heckling. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789), Kaicling , or Keeling, a name given to any old ropes, 
which are wound about a cable. 

Ke’ckle, v .3 dial. [freq. of Keck.] = Keckt/. i. 

16x9 W. Whately God’s Husb. 1. (1622) 72 The hypocrite 
.. can swallow a Cammell with the same throat, which aid 
euen keckle at a Gnat. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss,, Keckle, 

. . to make a noise in the throat when swallowing. 

Keckle (ke-k’l), sb. Sc. [f. Keckle v. 1 ] a. A 
short spasmodic laugh ; a chuckle, b. Cackling, 
chattering, etc.' (Cf. Cackle sb. 3 b.) 

iBza Elack-u. Mag. VIII. =6o Miss Becky Glibbans gave 
a satirical keckle at this. 2822 Galt Provost xii. (1842) 38 
‘ I’ gude faith cried the bailie, with a keckle of exultation, 

‘ here s proof enough now’. 1871 W» Alexander Johnny 
Gibb xlvi. (1873) 257 A bit keckle o’ a lauch. 
Keckle-meckle. Mining. ? Obs. (See quot.) 
1747 Hooson Miner’s Dicl. Kivb, Kcc kle-M eckle. The 
poorest kind of mines that yields Ore, and the Ore is of the 
poorest sort .. . K eckle- b I eckle Stuff has the Ore run wtn it 
in small Strings and Races, or spotted with it much nxe 
Birds Eyes. 

t Kexklish, a. Obs. rare, [f- Keckle ».*> + 
-ishI.] = Keckish. : •' ' 

- x6ox Holland Pliny' XX. xiv, The female Penyroiau.. 
staieth a kecklish stoinack. Ibid, xxiil Procme. 

Kecks, Kecksie, variants of Kex, Kexy. 
Keek-shoes, -shose, obs. variant of Kickshaw. 
Kecksy (ke*ksi). Chiefly dial. Also 7 keksy, 
9 kicksey, kexy, gicksy, [f. kecks , Kex, prob. 
by taking the pi. hexes as =• kexies. ] « ICex, a 
hollow plant- stem. - , 

iS99 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 52 Hatcfull Docks, rough 
Thistles, Keksyes, Burres. xBoo Hurdis Fan. Village 109 
Thou . . frost, that in a night , . covers the lake, E cn to th 
kicksey vulnerable. 18x6 Coleridge Lay Scnu. in 
Lit. (1882) 326 Among other odd burrs and kecksies. x «5 
Britton Beauties Wilts. III. (E. D. S.). Kecks, Kecks). 
x8 86 S.W. Line. Gloss. s.v. Kex, As dry as an old kecks >% 
t Ke'cky, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Keck sb. + -V. J 
Of the nature of a keck or kex ; — Kexy. 

. a X7iz Grew(J.), A sort of cane. . [which! consisted! ofhara 
and blackish cylinders, mixed with a soft kecky body. 

Kea, kade (ked, ke«d). Also 6 cade, 7 
(? kidde), kaid, 8-9 kead. [Of unknown deriva- 
tion; the phonology points to cade as the ety- 
mological form ; this would give north. Eng* ana 
south.Sc. head, kedde,. which, on the analogy qj 
head head, would be anglicized a shead, ked (kca).J 
A sheep-tick or sheep-louse ( flefaphagits ovtttus). 

2570 Levins Manip. 8 A cade, sheepe louse, a 2605 
cosier ie Flyting w. polwart 493 Some, luikand lyce, m me 
crowne of it keeks; Some choppes the kiddes into their 
checks. 1653 W. Lvwson Comm. Seer. Angling in Ara 
Garner I. 196 , 1 rather think the kadcs and other ulux tnat 
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fall from sheep do so glut the fish that they will not take any 
artificial bait. 2697 Cl.ela.Nd Poems 34 (J am. ) Their swarms 
of vermine, and sheep kaids Delights to lodge, beneath the 
plaids. 2782 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Kcad, a sheep's louse. iBxx Mann . . <5- Cust. in Ann. Reg. 
443/2 The sheep are very much infested by vermin known 
in England by the name of ticks or keds. 1842-51 H. 
Stephens Bk. 0/ Farm (iBgi) 111 . 140 Keds become most 
numerous when sheep get from a lean to a better condition. 

Ked, kedde, var. kidde, pa. t. and pa. pple. of 
Kit he v. Keddah, var. Kheda. Bled die, 
Keddle, kedel(l, Kede, obs. ff. Kiddy sb. 1, 
Kiddle, Kid sb . 1 

Kedge (beds), sb. [? short for Kedge-anchor. 
Also catch : see Catch Kedge-anchor. 

3769 Falconer Diet. Marine (2789), Kedge, a small anchor 
used to keep a ship steady whilst she rides in a harbour or 
river, particularly at the turn of the tide. .. The hedges are 
also . . useful in transporting a ship, i. e. removing her from 
one part of the harbour to another, by means of ropes. 
1833 hi. Scorr Tom Cringle ix. (1859) 197 The schooner 
every now and then taking the ground, but she was always 
quickly warped off again by a kedg& 1854 H. Miller 
Sch. ij- ScJtnt. (1858) 22 The other moiety of the men, tug- 
ging hard on kedge and haulser, drew the vessel off. 

Comb. 1836 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XII. 684/1 This is., 
prevented by a kedge-rope that hinders her from approach- 
ing it. 

Kedge, a. E. Angl. dial. Also 5 kygge, 
kydge (?kyde), 9 kidge. [Of unknown etym. ; 
cf. Kedgy, Cadgy.] Brisk, lively; in good spirits. 

C1440 Promp. Parv , 274/2 Kygge, or ioly {H. kydge, P. 
kyde), jocundus, hi l tar is, vernosus. 1674 Ray S'. <y E. 
Countrcy Words 69 Kedge , brisk, budge, lively, Stiff. x8ox 
Bloomfield Rural T., Rich. fy Kate xxiv, I’m surely grow- 
ing young again ; I feel myself so kedge and plump. 1829 
H. Murray North America II. in. iii. 367 Are his spirits 
kedge? 1856 in W. S. Simpsons Life (1899) 30, I ain’t so 
well to-day as I was yesterday : I was quite kidge then. 

Kedge (ked^), v. Naut. Also 7 kedg. [Perh. 
a specialized variant of Cadge v . For the change 
from a to e , cf. keg, ketch , from cag, catch , etc. 

The earliest forms evidenced are those of the vbl. sb. 
hedging m the comb, cogging-anchor, - cable , and the agent- 
n. hedger [cagger) which are perh. to be referred to Cadge 
v. in the sense 4 tie, fasten The vb. may be a back-forma- 
tion from this, after the special sense was developed.] 

intr. a. To warp a ship, or move it from one 
position to another by winding in a hawser attached 
to a small anchor dropped at some distance ; also 
irans. to warp. b. Of a ship: To move by means 
of hedging. 

16*7 Capt. Smith Seamans Cram. vii. 29 The least are 
called Kedgers, to use in calme weather . . , or to kedg vp 
and downe a narrow Riuer. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), To 
Kedge, to set up the Foresail or Foretopsail and Missen, 
and set a Ship to drive with the Tide [1706 letting fall, and 
lifting up the Kedge-Anchor, as often as Occasion serves] 
when in a narrow River we would bring her up or down, 
the Wind being contrary to the Tide. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bcf. Mast xxiv. 75 She went to Avindward as though she 
were kedging. 1897 tr. Nansen's Farthest North 1. 166 We 
‘kedged ’ the Fram with her anchor just clear of the bottom. 

So Kedging' (ke'd^ii)) vbl. sb. (also 5 cagger- 
ing(?), cagg(e)-, kaggyng), warping with a 
kedge-anchor ; also ait rib. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 52 Cables . . vj, Caggering 
[sic] cables.. j. i486 Ibid. 12 A caggeyng cable wey- 
ing M'ciij quarterons. Ibid. 18 Caggyng cable .. j. 1495 
Ibid. 192 Kaggyng Ankers., ij. 1497 ibid. 290 Ankers of 
diiierse sortes . . Caggyng Ankers j, Warpyng Ankers j. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 29 They row by her 
with an Anchor in a boat, and .. so by a Hawser winde 
her head about,, .and this is kedging. x7°4.J* Harris Lex. 
Tcchn. s. v., They, .let fall [a small anchor] in the middle of 
the Stream, and so Avend or turn her Head about, lifting the 
Anchor up again. ..This work is called Kedging,. .and the 
Anchor.. the Kedger, or Kedge-Anchor. 1830 Marryat 
King's Own xlii. x8gx Times 24 Oct. 6/6 That he had, during 
a calm, propelled the Minnow by means of kedging. 

Kedge-anchor. Now rare. [f. Kedge v. 
Rarely catch-anchor : see Catch jA 3 ] A small 
anchor with an iron stock used in mooring or 
warping ; = ICedge sb. 

1704 [see prec.]. *706 Phillips, Kedge- A nch ors, are small 
Anchorfs] us’d in calm Weather, and in a slow stream. 
171a E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 2 Came to with our Kedge- 
Anchor. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea-waif i 10 The miserably 
slow method of Avarping out by a kedge-anchor. 

+ Kedgell, obs. form of Cudgel . 

1578 Wilts * Inv. N. C. (Surtees, i860) 19 To John Hed- 
worthe, . . my broAvne kedgell slafe for a token. 

tKe'dger 1 . Obs. [f. Kedge v. + -eb Lj A 
small anchor or grapnel ; == Kedge sb, 

*497 Naval Acc. Hern VII (1896) 281 Ankers called 
daggers. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen \6 The 
streame Anchor, graplings or kedgers. 103° ** 

^dv. 40 They boorded him againe as before; and threw 
foure kedgers or grapnalls in iron chaines. 1704 isee 
hedging above]. 1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. s-a’- a caging. 

Kedger dial, form of Cadgeb. 

1695 Phil. Trans. XIX. 343 The Decoy-men Contract for 
them all at a certain Rate per Dozen, which the Cany ers 
(Kedgers) are obliged to take off their Hands. [Still dial., 
Yorksh., Norfolk, etc. ; see E. D. D.] _ 

II Kedgeree (ke^or*). Forms: 7 kits-, ketch-, 
luioha-, kichery, outoherry, S kitoherao, -areo, 

9 kedjerie ; keg-, kedg-, kidgeree, khiohxi 
[Hindi i/ne/iri, Skr. k'rsara ‘dish of nee arid 
sesamnm Ail Indian dish of nee boned with 
split pulse, onions, eggs, butter, and condiments ; 


also, in European cookery, a dish made of cold 
fish, boiled rice, eggs, and condiments, served hot. 

1662 J.. Davies tr. JI andelslo's Trav, 81 Their ordinary 
Diet being onely Kit scry, which they make of Beans 
pounded, and Rice, which they boile together. ..Then they 
put thereto a little Butter melted. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
I ndia <$• P. 81 Their delightfullest Food being only Catcher}’, 
a sort of Pulse and Rice mixed together. Ibid. 320 Here 
is great Plenty of >vbat they call Ketchery. 1727 A, Hamil- 
ton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. xi\*. i6t Some Doll and Rice, 
being mingled together and boyled, make Kitcherce. x8x6 
‘Quiz’ Grand Master 51 The servant enters with a 
dish, Containing kedgeree and fish. 1867 Bp. Fraser in 
Hughes Life (1887) 143 Kedgeree is a capital thing for 
breakfast 1879 Mrs. James Ittd. Househ. Manager n. 88 
Kegeree is composed c>f the remains of cold fish, and is 
usually a breakfast dish. 18.. Mrs. Beaton Househ. 
Managemt. 140 Kegeree. 

b. Comb., as kedgeree-pot, a large earthen- 
ware pipkiti, used for holding water and cooking. 

a 1826 Heber frnl. (1828) 1. 123 On the Hoogly very large 
nets v are used, Avith Kedgeree pots for floats. 1830 Moun- 
tain in Aleut. (1857) vL 117^ small raft of Kedgeiec pots. 
1839 Thackeray Major G. i. To boil them in kedgeree pots. 

Kedging; see Kedge v. 

Kedgway, obs. form of Ka.tawah. 

Kedgy, dial. f. Cadgy, brisk, sprightly. 

1719 Ramsay Ep. to Arbucklc 132 When we're kedgy o'er 
our claret. 17 . . — • Ep. to Hamilton ii, Kedgy carles think 
nae lan^r, When stoups and trunchers gingle. 

Kedjave, Kedle, var. Kajawah, Kiddle sb. 
Kedlock (ke'dlpk). Obs. exc. dial Forms: 
(? 1 cedolc), 4 ketelok, 6 kedlok, 7- ketlock, 
7-8 cadlock, 9 keblock, kellock, 6- kedlock. 
(3. 6-8 chadlock, 9 chedlock. [app. repr. OF. 
cedelc 1 herb mercury of unknown etym. ; the 
difficulties as to form and orig. meaning are the 
same as in the case of the synonymous Charlock, 
q.v. Connexion with the synon. G. kettich , LG. 
koddich. Da. dial, kiddik, has been suggested.] 

1 . A popular name of Field Mustard (Sittapis 
arvensis) and other yellow-flowered cruciferous 
plants common as field- weeds ; = Charlock. 

[a 100 oAgs. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 297/30 M ercidialis, cedek, 
cyrlic. c xooo Sax. Lecchd. I. 34 Ilerba mercurialis bzet is 
cedelc.] 13 .. Hampole Psalter xxxvi. 2 (MS. S.) Gressis 
hat grouys bi Jaim ane in he feld, as brisokis, or ketelokes. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 20 Kedlokes hath a leafe lyke rapes, 
and beareth a yelowe floure, and is an yll Avede. 1620 Mark- 
ham Farcw. Husb. (1625) 34 Darnell, ketlocks, docks, rape, 
and such like herball sluffe, 1794 Martyn Flora Rust. III. 
xox It [Sittapis arvensis] is known among husbandmen by 
the names of Charlock, Carlock, Garlock, Chadlock, Cadlock, 
and Kedlock. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Ranch, Cherlock , Chcd- 
lock, or Kedlock. 1 890 Gloucester Gloss., Kedlocks, kellocks , 
kellock, or ketlock. 

2 . Identified with Kex. 

1694 Westmacott Script . Herb. {1695) 86 Hemlock .. 'tis 
known to most, being called also Kex, or Kedlock. 1887 
S. Chesh. Gloss., Kedlock (ky'ed-luk), an umbelliferous plant. 

Kee, s.w. dial. f. kye, pi. of Cow : cf. Key sb. 1 
X714 Gay Sheph. Week il 21 Cic'ly the Western Lass that 
tends the Kee, The Rival of the Parson’s Maid Avas She. 
[Note:— Kee, a West-Country Word for Kine or Cows.] 
a 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D. S.) 202 Whan tha goast to 
tba melking o’ tha Kee. 

+ Kee, weakened form of quo{th ; cf. Ka v.- 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 575 He bee at band, kee pickpurse. 

Kee, Keeble, obs. ff. Key sb. 1 , Kibble sb . 3 
Keecli (kztf), sb. Obs. exc. dial Also keach. 
[Of obscure origin. Some mod. dialects (Wilts, 
Hants) have a vb. kcech to congeal, consolidate 
(as fat). Sense 2 appears to be related to the 
root of Kechel; but cf. quot. 1S79 in 1.] 

1 . A lump of congealed fat ; the fat of a slaugh- 
tered animal rolled up into a lump. Also dial. 
with other allied meanings. 

In quot. 16x3 referring to Cardinal Wolsey, as the son of 
a butcher. Tallow catch in 1 Hen. IV, il iv. 252 is ex- 
plained by some editors as tallow kcech. ..... . 

[*597 Shahs. 2 Hen. IV, 11. 1. 101 Did not good wife Keech 
the Butchers Avife come in then?] i6iz~-Hen. VIII, i.t. 55, 

I wonder, That such a Keech can with his very bulke Take 
vp the Rayes o' th’ beneficial! Sun, And keepe J! from 
the Earth. LCf. Steevens note (177B).) J773 Johnson in 
7 . a Steevens' Shake., Hen. VIII, jj. 1, A kcech is a solid 
lump or mass. A cake of Avax or tallow formed into a 
mould is called yet in some places a kccclu 1879 Miss 
Jackson ShroPsh. Word-bk., Keech, a cake of consolidated 
fat Aiax, or tallow. 1886 Elavorthy W. Som. Worddk., 
Keech, the fat from the intestines of slaughtered animals; 
the caul. It is usually rolled up while Avarm into a solid lump. 

2 . (See quot. Cf. N. tr Q. 9th s. VII. 94/2.) 

x6t7 Littlctos Lat. Diet., Keech, a kind of Cake, collyra, 

libum. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Kccch, a 
large oblong or triangular pasty, made at Christmas of 
raisins and apples chopped together. 

Hence Keecli v. dial, (see quots.). 

,863 Barnes Dorset Gloss., Ketch, Kecuh, to set hard as 
melted fat cooling. 1879 Miss Jackson Shroish. Word-bk., 
Kecch.to consolidate, as warm fat w-ax etc. in coohng. 
x&jt Wilts. Gloss, slv. Catch. Keach, Keatch, to grow 
thick, as melted fat when setting again. 

Keech, Keed, obs. ft Keach v.. Kid sb A 
Keef, Keejang : see Kep, Klda^g. 

Keek (k;k), v. Now only Sc. and north, dial. 
Fonns: 4 kike, kyke, keke , 5 keky(y)n, kek, 
--6 Sc keik, 7- keek. [Not known m OE., but 
has LG’, cognates: MDo Mken, kUken (Du. kijkai), 


LG. kfkcn (formerly sometimes used in HG.) ; Da. 
kige, Sw. and Norw. kika (prob. from LG.). MDu. 
and LG. had also kickat (employed by Luther). 

It is not clear whether the original ME. form avos klken 
or kiken ; the former Avould agree with the continental forms, 
but the latter Avould better explain the A-a riant kiken, from 
which the mod. keek has come down. It is noticeable that 
the voAvel of keck corresponds with that of other words of 
similar meaning, as peek , peep, peer, Sc. teet, and may be 
due to analogy or feeling of appropriateness.] 

1. intr. To peep; to look privily, as through 
a narrow aperture, or round a comer; f to glance, 
gaze (obs.). 

c 1386 C/ml’Cer jailer's T. 259 This Nicholas sat capyng 
cuere vp-righte As he had kiked [v.rr. kykyd, kcked] 011 the 
neu-e moone. Ibid. 655 Into the roof they kiken [so best 
MSS.: also kyken, keken, kepen (> loken], and they cai>c. 
c z^oo Beryn 000 All that he set his eye on, or aftir list to 
keke Anoon he shuld it have. C1440 Promp. Parv. 269/2 
Kekyyn, or priuely waytyn [K„ I/., S., P. kekj'n), intuor , 
observo : 1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiu 47 In holll 
and boir we byde..Dar not l'ctk out for RebeJJis that 
dois ryde. a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w. Polwart 491 
Some .. in the crownc of it keeks. ^**724 in Ramsay 
Tea-t. Jlisc. (1733) I. 60 Keck into the draw-well, Janet. 
2803 in Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 28, I keek by the hay- 
stack, and lissen. For fain wad I see Sally Gray. 1889 
Barrie Window Thrums xvi. 146 Up you'll be, keckin’., 
through the blind to see if the post's cornin’, 
b. Jig. Of things. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. viiL ( Preach . Swallow), Q u h c n 
columbine up keikis throw the clay. 1723 Ramsay Fair 
Assembly xxiv, Where they appear, nae vice dare keck. 1790 
A. Wilson Discons. J Vrcrt Poet. Wks. (1846) 95 The morn 
was keeking frae the east. 18 .. H. S. Riddell Poet. Wks. 
(1871) I. 36 (E. D. D.) The nest o’ the birds keeking out 
between The leaves and the roots. 

2 . In verbal phrases used as sbs., as keek- in- the- 
stoup, keek-ronnd-corners . 

2722 Kelly Scot. Prov. 226 Keek in the Stoup Avas 
neer a good Fellow. 1894 Crockett Raiders 307, 1 want 
nae spies and keek-roon-corncrs in my boose l 

3 . Comb. Keek-bo, peep-bo! bo-peep; Keek- 
bogle (Sc.) t hide-and-seek. 

[1791 J. Learmont Poems i 63 Those who now his favour seek 
Wad stand afar, An' ne'er play at him bogle keik.] 1835 
Webster Rhymes ix (E. L>. D.) The sun .. seem’d as if 
playing keekbo wi’ the moon. 

Keek (k/k), sb. Sc. and north, dial [f. Keek 
vi\ A peep ; see the verb. 

1773 Fergusson Poems (1785) 215 (E. D. D.) So glowr the 
saints when first is gi\en A fav'rite keek o’glorc and heaven. 
17Q5 Burns Hallcrwccn xix, He by his shouther gae a 
keek. 1824 Scott /?rn^rt«;r//r/ch.xii/rakcakcek into Pate s 
letter. 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 231 From it down 
every Quayside-chare there’s such a glorious keck. 18S6 
Stevenson Kidnapped xviii. 174 Let s take another keck at 
the red-coats. 

b. Comb., as keek-hole, a peep-hole; keek- 
show, a peep-show. 

1883 Sunday Mag. Sept. 574/2 A rich assortment of merry- 
go-rounds, keek-shows, and jugglers. 1891 R. Ford Th istlc- 
derwn 87 (E. D. D.) Kcck-holes through Avhich fitful glances 
are obtained. 

Keek, variant of Keak v. Obs., to cackle. 
Kee-kee, variant of Kie-kje. 

Keeker (krkar). north, dial. [f. Keek v. + 
-Ett L] A peeper, a gazer; in pi. the eyes , 1 peepers'; 
spec, an overlooker or inspector in a coal-pit, who 
sees that the coal is sent up in a proper state. 

1808-28 Jamieson, Keekers , a cant term for eyes. Ibid., 
Starn-keeicr, a star-gazer. 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 
92 Tell wor keeker aw deed Tell wor owncts an viewers 
aw’l howk ne mair coaL 1893 Durham Direct, 90 Bennett, 

J., keeker. 

Keeking-glass, Sc. and north, dial [See 
Keek v.] A looking-glass. 

<21724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc ; (17,3) I. 60 For the love yc 
bear to me Buy me a keeking-glass, a 1706 Burns Im- 
promptu 3 My face avas but the keekin' glass, An* there 
ye saw your picture. 1820 Scorr Jfonast. \iv, A breast- 
plate you might see to dress your hair in, as aacII as in that 
keeking-glass. 2 83a J. Walker Jaunt \ other Poems 12 
A bonnic lass That plaits her ringlets at the keeking glass. 
Keek-keek, int. Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 
Sc. koik, keik. [f. Keek v.] A call used by 
children in the game of hide-and-seek. 

a 1568 Jok hr Jynny it in Laing Anc. Poet. Scot. 353 * Tc 
he ’, quod J ynny, ' keik, keik, I se 30 w *. 1893 Norihumbla, 
Gloss., Keek-keek, the word used by children in playing 
hide-and-seek. 

Keel (kil), sb. 1 Forms: 4-6 kolo, (4 kollo, 5 
keolo,6 kyele, kilo), 6-7 keelo, iY.koiIl,7-kcel. 
[prob. a. ON. kjgl-r (Da. kjfl, Sw. kdl) \-*kelu-z ; 
not connected with Du. and G. kid (Keel sb.-). 

F. quill if, in a Rouen document of 13S2 (Ifatz.- 
Darm.), was prob. also from ON.; Sp. quilla. It. 
chiglia may be from French. The sense-develop- 
ment of the English word has been influenced by 
its use to translate L. earina : keel, hull, ship. 

ON. kjqlr is not parallel either in sense cr form, a* ith the 
OE. [tapes) celae , which in the earliest glossaries renders 
L. rostrum beak.] .... 

1 . The lowest longitudinal timber of a ship or 
boat, on which the framework of the whole is built 
up ; in boats and small vessels forming prominent 
central ridge on the under surface ; in iron vessels, 
a combination of iron plates taking the place and 
serving the purpose of the keel of a \\ ooden vessel. 
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5352 [see hccl-rope in 7 h\ 1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) 
II, 2 33 pe schinpe was..brhtycubite high frompecule [v. r. 
Tele] to pe hacches. 1398 — Barth. Dc P. R. v. xxxil (MS. 
Bod I.) If. 17 b/i Alls be bones in fe body beb ifounded in be 
rigge, as a schippe of )>e keole. 1496 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 181 For Repa radon., of the Soueraignes grele Bote & 
Jolywat.. for the Keleii Beige of the same. 155X Robinson 
tr. Marcs UtoJ>. 1. (1895) 31 Afterwarde thei founde shyppes 
wyth rydged kyeles. ISSS Eden Decades 2 The keele or 
bottome of the biggeste vessell ranne vpon a blynde iocke. 
1611 Flqrio, Dare carena , to giue the keele, to carene as 
Mariners say. 1622 Malvnes Aug* Lazo Merck. 152/lihen 
shall he lunfit, pilot], .lose his hire, ..or else (by the Law 
of DenmarkeF passe thrice vnder the Ships- Keele. 1665 
Lend. Gaz. No. 5/1 A Vessel you have heard so much of 
with a double Keel. 1725 Pope Odyss. it. 468 The crooked 
keel the parting surge divides. 1804 Naval Chro/u Xl. 212 
A boat oversets and lies keel up. 1849 Longf. Build. Skip 
136 The keel of oak for a noble ship, Scarfed and bolted, 
straight and strong. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shidbuild. it. t8 The 
keels of iron ships were originally external, and not unfre- 
quently of wood. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv.io Texture 
of upright pine with a keel's curved rondure uniting. 
fig. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. 1. i. 2 Our good wife 
sets up a sail according to the keel of her husbands estate. 
v&SrB Lit. World 20 May 453 The keel of hvs education was 
laid at Dummer House, near Basingstoke. 

b. With qualifying terms : bar-keel, a project- 
ing keel formed by a bar or plate; box-keel, 
a composite .iron keel whose section is that of a 
box ; dish-keel, a keel formed of iron-plates with 
dish-shaped section; drop-keel, (n) a centre- 
board; ( b ) a projecting keel, as distinguished from 
a flat plate-keel; false keel, (a) an additional 
keel attached to the bottom of the true keel to 
protect it and increase the stability of the vessel ; 
(J?) an external keel subsequently added to a vessel; 
inner keel, the kelson of an iron vessel ; outer 
keel, the plate-keel in the hull of an iron vessel ; 
plate-keel, a keel formed by a line of iron plates, 
which do not project below the hull ; rank-keel, 
a very deep keel ; sliding keel, a centre-bomd ; 
•vertical keel (see quots. 1883 and 1890); etc. See 
also Bilge-keel, Jin-keel (Fin sb . 6). 

1627 False keel [see False a. 17b]. 1691 T. H[alc 1 Acc. 
New Invent. 49 New Stirrups put to secure the false Keel. 
2706 Phillips, Rank-heel is a deep Keel, which keeps a Ship 
well from rolling. 1792 La Chatham in Naval Citron. 
XI II. 203 His Majesty's armed Vessel built with sliding 
Keels. 1805 Ibid. 201 In the year 1774, that gentle- 
man fCapt. T. Schank, R.N.) first constructed a Boat 
with sliding keels. 1825 Clare, etc. Shipwrights Scale 
Prices 4 To chisel up the under side of the main or faUe 
keel. 1874 Thearle Naval Archil. 69 There are three 
principal forms of keel in vogue, viz;— bar, fiat plate, and 
centre plate or side bar keels. Of these the former is the 
commonest. 1883 Nares Constr . Ironclad 4 The vertical 
keel, .is placed upright on its edge on the outer keel. . It is 
about 3^ feet high, and on it, parallel to the outer keel, is 
fastened the inner keel. 1890 \V. J. Gordon Foundry 65 
On the blocks is laid the flat keel, which is practically the 
centre-line of plating; on this is placed the vertical keel, and 
on this come the keelsons. 

c. Phr. fin heel, in the hull. On (or with) even 
heel, with the keel level : see Even a. 1 c. 

1568 S cm till Marg. Fleming 9 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlvi, With evin kem befoir the wind Scho is rxcht fairdy 
with a saitl. 1627 Capt, Smith Seamans Gram. xi. 54 
Trying her sailing. .upon an euen Keele. _ 1643 Prvnnc 
Sov. Power Pari. App. 209 Those who are in keel [are] as 
safe as those in the shrouds, if the storme rage. 1867 
F. Franc isyl ngling ix, A steady draw and an even keel. 

2 . A ship, vessel. ( poetic , alter L. cariua.) 

a 1547 Earl Surrey sEncid 11. 229 The God that they by 
sea had brought^ In warped keeles. 1697 Dry den Virg. 
Past, lv, 47 No Keel shall cut the Waves for foreign Ware. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 16 ‘To buy a new keel with 
my gold, And fill her with such things as she may hold. 

b. A yacht built with a permanent keel instead 
of a centre-board. 

1883 Harper s Mag. Aug. 453/1 Many keels are afloat. 

3. That part of anything which corresponds in 
position, form, or otherwise to a ship’s keel ; the 
bottom or under surface ; a keel-like lower part. * 

1726 Lf.oni Alberti's Archit. II. 10/1 The keel or bottom 
of any weight, that is to be drawn along, shou'd be even and 
solid. 2815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 131 Tom knock'd his 
ft lend keel upwards on the floor. 1826 J. Adamson Sh. 
Inform. Rail -Roads 6 To the part projecting downwards., 
we may apply the. .designation of the keel of the rail. 

4. A cential ridge along the back or convex sur- 
face of any organ or structure, as a leaf, a petal, 
a glume of grass, the lower mandible of a bird, etc. 

1597 Gebarde Herbal 1. Ixxxv’u 13S The blades of the 
Icekc be long..hauing a keele or crest in the backside. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 327 The full-sized 
North Devon cow... open bosom, with a deep chest or keel 
pieceding and between its legs. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 
45 The discoidal ammonites sometimes. .have the keel on 
one side, instead of in the middle. 1852 Dana Crust, l 595 
The beak is rather short, . with a keel above. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 2x4 Leaves with the keel usually setose. 

5. spec, in Hot. and Zoot. 

a. The two lowest petals of a papilionaceous corolla, more 
or less united and shaped like the prow of a boat ; the carina ; 
also any analogous structure in other orders, as the lower 
petal in Polygala,*. tc. b. A prominent ridge along the 
hreastboneof birdsofthccIassCar//w/^,atfirstcartiIaginous 
but afterwards becoming ossified, t C. A name for the noto- 
chord which appears in an egg during incubation lobs.). _ 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 35 The shaplings or tiny 
keel ;cs of the great Malpighiuses eggs. 1766 Parsons in 


Phil. Trans. LVI. 20S The crane is the next.. which has 
such a turning of the aspera arteria in the keel of the 
sternum. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. .£jjv (1803) III. n6 The 
medullary substance, with what Malpighi calls the keel 
[carina) and the nervous system, are latent in the egg. 1776 
J. Lee Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 396 Carina, tne Keel, 
the lower Petal often in Form of a Boat. 1845 Lindley Sctu 
Bot. iv. {1858) 39 [Polygala) Petals hypogynous, 3; of which 
one is anterior and larger than the rest (the heel). 1870 
Rolleston Anim Life < Introd. 55 Birds are divided into 
two orders, the Ratitx, in which the sternum has no crest. . 
and the Carinatx , in which the sternum has a crest or keel. 
8. Arch. A ridge or edge on a rounded moulding. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit , I. 248 The _ heaviness of 
latge roll mouldings was often relieved uy. .raised edges or 
4 keels 2886 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 133 The large 
rounds have both narrow fillets or wings, and sharp edges or 
keels, worked on them. 

7 . Comb . a. General, as heel rib, - timber ; heel- 
billed , -compelling, -shaped, -spanning adjs. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 43 Having the Proportion 
of any one Ship, .with the length of her Keel-Timbers. 1787 
Pam. Plants 1, 33 Periianth). .the valvelets keebcompressed. 
1812 Byron Ch. Har. n. xx, Blow, swiftly blow, thou kceU 
compelling gale. ^ 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca. 241 Their 
kcel-shaped foot is adapted for ploughing through sand or 
mud. 2854 Gould Toucans 2, Ramphastos carinatus , 
Keel-billed Toucan. _ 1871 Morris in Mackail Life (1890) 1. 
245 The boats are built high stem and stern, with the keel-rib 
running up into an ornament at each end. 

b. Special combs.: keel-band, a strip of iron 
fastened along the keel of a boat; keel-bill, keel- 
bird, a West Indian bird, Crolophaga minor, of 
the cuckoo family ; keel-block, one of the short 
pieces of timber on which the keel of a vessel rests 
in building or in a dry dock (Hamersly Naval 
Encycl . iS8i); + keel-drawings Keelhauling ; 
keel-line, (rz) the line of timber forming the keel ; 
( b ) a small rope used in lacing a bonnet or addi- 
tional sail to the foot of another sail ; keel- mould- 
ing, a roll- moulding having a keel (sense 6) wotked 
on it, frequent in mediaeval architecture; keel- 
petal: see 5a; keel-piece, one of the timbers 
or sections composing the keel (Ilamersly Nav. 
Encycl.) ; keel-plate, one of the iron plates form- 
ing the keel. in iron vessels; keel-raking = Keel- 
hauling; keel-riveter, a machine for riveting 
the keels of iron vessels on the stock; + keel- 
rope, * a coarse rope formerly used for clearing the 
limber holes ' by drawing it backwards and for- 
wards (Smyth Sailors Word-bhi) ; keel- staple, 
a staple used in fastening the false keel to the 
main keel {ibid.). Also Keel-boat, Keelhaul v. 

' * 8 57 P* Colquhoun Comp. Oarsman s Guide 28 The*keel- 
band, a thin strong piece of iron coming up over the nose, 
and up to the transom. 2822 G. Shaw Gen. goal. VIII. 382 
The "Keel-Bill is a bird of a tame and gentle nature. 1700 
S. L. tr, Fry he's Voy. E. Ind. xo This Punishment is call’d 
Kccl-halen , which may be call’d in English ‘‘Keel-drawing. 
1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 125 Prior iothe*keel-line being 
placed on the stocks. 1851 Kipping Sailmahing (cd. 2) 37 
Bonnets have a head tabling, 2^ inches broad, on which 
a Iineof i2.thread, named Keel-line, for forming the latch- 
ings, is. sewed in bights. .1876 Darwin Cross-Fcrtil. 155 
They did not depress the *kecl-petals so as to expose the 
anthers and stigma. 1874 Thearle Naval Archit. 75 A 
vertical *keel plate, extending from the inner surface of the 
flat keel plates to the inner bottom plates. 1706 Phillips 
s. v. Ducking, If the Offence be great, he is also drawn 
under the Ships-Keel ; which is termed * Kecl-rahing. 235a 
Exch. Acc. Q. R. Bundle 20 No. 27 (P. R. O.) Et de fir, 
solutis pro q undam corda de crine, vocata *Kellerope posit 
urn (mc) in fundo navis ad faciendum per na\ein bonum 
exitum aque. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 24. 
2627 — Seamans Gram. vi. 28 The Keele rope.. is of haire 
in the Keele to scower the Limber holes. 

Keel (kfl), sbp Forms: 5 kele, 5-7 keil(l, 
(6 keile, keyle), 6-7 keele, (S kiell), 7- keel, 
[app. a. MDu. hi el (=MLG. he l, hi/, MHG. hi el), 
ship, boat, .repr. a Com. Tent, word (fheuloz) 
which appears (chiefly in poetry) as OE. idol, OS. 
kiol, OHG. chiol, chcol , chicl, ON. hjdll. These 
forms cannot be connected with ON. hjgl-r keel 
(see Keel jA 1 ) ; but under the influence of Scan- 
dinavian, English, or French, or of all combined, 
the Du. and G. hid has since the x6th c. lost its 
original sense of ‘ship’ and acquired that of 
i keel ’ (Keel sbX) : see Grimm, Kluge. 

OE. ccol would have given *chtel in modern Eng.] 

1 . A flat-bottomed vessel, csp. of the kind used 
on the Tyne and Wear for the loading of colliers ; 
a lighter. 

The name is or has been in local use in the east of England 
from, the Tyne to the Norfolk Broads; tt has also been used 
in U.S. locally both for. a river and a coasting vessel. The 
old keel which brought coal from the upper Tyne to ships 
in the harbour at Tynemouth was carvel-built and had 
a square sail, as well as a heavy oar worked by three keel- 
bullies. The existing keel is clinker-built and used only 
for riverside traffic. See R. Oliver Heslop in N. tf Q. 9th 
Scr. VII. 65-6. " 

*3* 2 , limplied in Keeler 1 ]. 1421 Act 9 Hen. V, c. xo 
Ccrieinzyessclx appellez Keles,par lesqueux tielx charbons 
sont caries de la ter re a les natfs cn 1c dtt port. 

*53 x ~* Act 23 Hen. VI l l, c. i3 Many ship pcs, kei Its, cogges, 
and boles., haue heretofore had their frankc passages. . vpon 
the saide riucr. 2546 Langley Pol. I 'erg. de htvent. m. 
xi. 78 Phcniciens [invented] the Keele or dcmyc barkc. 
1600 Holland Livy xxl lvii. 426 Convoy of victuals .. 
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which came by the Po, in Keeles and such like vessels. 
2669 Land. Gaz. No. 342/4 Two Wisbidge Keels were forced 
upon the shoar in this Bay. 1708 J. G Compl. Colli erhZtO, 
48 Those Persons who live at the Ports and have Ketfs 
(which are much like to Lighters Built) to load the Shipe. 
1808 Pike Sources Missies, m. App. 32 It .. is 300 jards 
wide and navigable for large keels. 1833 Ht. Martjxuu 
Tale Tyne ii. 41 A waggon was at the moment being 
emptied into a keel. 2863 in Tyneside Songs 16 Wccl may 
the keel row, that my laddie s in. 2869 Freeman Non/;. 
Corny. III. xiv. 362 (The Wbarfe] still navigable as high as 
Tadcaster for the small craft of the river, whose local nan.e 
of keels suggests the memory of the first vessels which landed 
our fathers in the Isle of Britain. 2876 in Rusk in Fcrs 
C/av. VI. 395 Humber Keels arc. .house and home to the 
Keel family. 2883 G. G Davies Norfolk Broads iv. (t£8i) 
32 There was another class of vessels called 1 Keels uhich 
were fitted with huge square lug-sails, and were chiefly used 
for carrying timber. These are now unknown. 

b. The quantity of coals carried in a keel, now 
= 8 Newcastle chaldrons or 21 tons 4 cu t. 

The statute of 1421 shows that a keel was then supposed 
to carry 20 chalders, but the weight of the chalder is not 
given (cf. quot. 1529 below]. 

[2422 Act 9 Hen* V,c. 10 Tieles Keles del portage., dc 
xx chnldrez. 1529 W. Frankeleyn in Fiddes iVolseylx 726) 
II. 265 A great substance of colis to the nombre of 25 score 
kele, every kele contayning 20. chald'.] 2750 Clephoxc 
^ rw/. in C. Innes Sh. Early Sc. Hist. App. (1861 j 550 A 
Kiell is 8 chalder. 1763 Sir S. Jansscn Smuggling 212 An 
ordinary Ship-Load fof coals] is about fifteen Keel, every 
Keel is about eight Newcastle Chaldron, and each of those 
Chaldrons are seventy tvvo Bushels. 1815 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 82 Scale for manning the ships.. ships of six keek, 
four men two boys. 1851 Kitting Sail-mahing (ed. 2) 92 
note, A collier is said to carry so many 1 keels of coals 

2 . Used to render OK. clol in the passage of the 

0. E. Chron. relating to the first coming of the 
Angles to Britain. (Cf. Chiulk, Cyulk.) 

In this use often erroneously identified with Keel sb. x , on 
the analogy of L. carina keel and ship. 

^525 Gildas Dc Excidio Brit, xxiii, Tribu<, ut lingua 
ejus fgentis] exprimitur, cyulis, nostra lingual ongi.s navihus. 
a 1000 0 . E. Chron. an. 449 (Laud MS.) Hi J>a coman on 
hrim ceolum hinder to Brytene.] 1605 Verstecan Dec. 
Inlell. xv, Hingistus and Horsus .. had the conduction ol 
these forces over into Brittains in three great and long 
shippes, then called keeles. 2685 Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. v. 
313 The Angles or Saxons, .came hither in three Keels or 
long Boats at first. 1882 Grecn Making Eng. i. 28 In three 
" keels ’ . . these J uteslanded at Ebbsflcct m the Isle of Thaner. 

3 . Comb., as heel-holder , -oxoner\ keel-deeter 
(-dighter), dial, (see quot. 1789 and Dicht v. 
14 f). See also Keel-boat, -bully, -man 1 . 

2769 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 262 note, The wives and 
daughters.. who sweep the keels, and have the sweepings 
for their pains, are called Kceldeeters. 1891 Pall Mall G. 
24 Feb. 4/2 A small keelholder in Hull. Ibid. 1 June 1/3 
The son of a small keelowner. 

Keel (krt), sb.z Chiefly Sc. Also 5 keylo, 
6 keyll,keil, 9 keal. [Of uncertain 1 origin. Gael, 
and Ir. cil may be from Sc.] 

1 . A variety of red oehreous iron-ore used for 
marking sheep, stone, timber, etc. ; ruddle. Also, 
the red mark made with this on sheep, etc. 

1480 Ada Dorn. Cone. (1839) 57/2 To prufe Jxit )’e gudis. . 
war one fc lard of fernyis avne landis, & bad his keyle ci 
his mark. 25x3 Douglas xEneis x. vii. 82 At this tunc has 
Pallas . . Markyt 30U swa . .That by hys keyll 5c may be knaw 
fra thens. 1596 Compt Bulk D. Wcddcrburti (S.H.SJ 40 
Twa furris hard Keill. 2728 Ramsay Betty $ Kate fit, »» Un 
a piece cavvk and keel.. He can the picture draw Of you or 
me. 1780 Burns Captain Grose’s Peregrin, ii, He has an 
unco sleight O’ cauk and keel. 2817 Blachxu. Mag. II. 
85/2 The ewes weie.,half covered with a new keel, mtn 
which Millar had himself marked them. s8 82 J. H.ircuv 
in Proc. Berw. Nat Club IX. No. 3. 430 A band of keel 
or ruddle occurs in a quarry. 2894 Crockett Raiders 312, 
I took., to the trade of selling., red keel for the sheep. 

2 . Weaving. A mark made (with keel or other 

substance) by the warper at each end of a warp ol 
yarn before it is delivered to the weaver, to ensure 
his weaving and returning the full length of ine 
yam given out to him. , 

a 1813 A. Wilson Poems , Hollander , AnitheFs been upo 
the push, To get his keel in claith. 2866 T. Bruce in/R/.vcr 
Queen 323 The pattern weel might stan' the light Fair \»‘o\ en 
to the keel, a 2885 W. Sim in Poets Ctachmanna/u 130 
Tramp your treadles tell ye see Your hinmost keel anu 
thrum in. ’ . 

f KeelpsbA Obs. rare. [?a. LG. keele, hcdlc, 
kclle - G. keile (OHG. chella), ladle, vessel, tub : 
in quots. 1617 and 1730.-6 app. erron, associated 
with Keel vA, Keeler-.] A tub or vat for 
holding liquor. . ' 

1485 Naval Acc. Hat. VII (1S96) 72 Keeles.. iij, Spates cl 
Iren..j, GHdirnes..ij. 2617 Minsheu Dudor 259/ x 
a vessell to coole wort or new brewed Ale and Bteie. x0 4 
Hexham, A Keel for wine or beer, ecu vat oftc kuyPe 
1730-6 Bailey (foL), Keel, a vessel for liquors to stand an 
cool in. 

Keel (kH), i/. I Ois.cxc.din/. Forms: l cfflan, 
cfilan, 2-4 kelen, 4 keelea, 4-6 kelo, 5 koylo. 
keille, C kiele, kealo, 5-7 keele, 6- keel. [Com- 
Teut. : OE .edian, cilau = Du. ios/cn, LG . 

OHG. chita/ai, kttalcn ^MUG. hiicUu, Q.kiihlosn 
ON. /Cufa(Da. kfU. Sw. fyl a y.-*t<UJ<iu f. *AV-: ^ 
Cool a. and and cf. Akki.c.] 

1 . trims. To cool ; to cause to lose licat ; 1 ° 

refresh by cooling. . , 

. c8*s Vcsf. Psalter xxx-. iii.[sxaix.J 14 Dat ic mcjccociciI 
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[L. ut rcfrigerer\ a 90a 0 . E. Martyrol. iS Mar. 40 Se 
u plica saj. .celed J>asra tungla hado. a 1300 Cursor M. 12541 
He..hent his hand and bleu kar-in Keland he made al hale 
his hand. 138a Wyclif Luke xvi. 24 Send Lazarus, that he 
dippe the laste part of his fyngur in watir, and kele my 
tunge. # c 1470 Harding Chrotu xciv. ii, I11 water [he] was 
cast, his fleshe to keele and lis.se. 150a Arnolds Chrotu 
(1811) 168 And the North Weeste wynde haue kynde to 
kiele and drye too mych trees that be newe sett. 1581 
T. Bell fi addon's A itsiu, Osar. 483 b, You. .may keepe your 
breath to kcale your potage. 1828 Craven Dial., Keel , to 
cool. 1883 Altnondb. r$- Ji udders/. Gloss, s. v., A person may 
keel himself, or let his tea keel. 

b. spec. To cool (a hot or boiling liquid) by 
stirring, skimming, or pouring in something cold, 
in order to prevent it from boiling over; hence 
freq. in phr. to keel the pot. Also fig. 

1393 Langu P. PI. C. xxu, 280 And lerede men a ladel 
bygge with a long stele, That cast for to kele [ B. -text xix. 
275 Repel a ctokke and saue be fatte aboue. C1420 Liber 
Cocorum rr Whenne hit welles up, thou schalt hit kele 
With a litel ale. 1536 Remedy Sedition 21 a. 1588 Shahs. 
L. L. L. v. jl 930 While greasie lone doth keele the pot. 
160a Marston Ant. Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 56 Boy, keele 
your mouth, it runnes over. 1607 — What you will in Anc. 
Drama II. 199 Faith Dortcus, thy brain boils, keel it, keel 
it, or all the fat’s in the fire. 178* Hutton Tour Caves 
(ed, 2} Gloss. (E. D. S.), Keel, to keep the pot from boiling 
over. 1846 Brockett jV. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) 1. 2.13 Theie is a 
local game called ‘ Keeling the pot ’, in which a girl says, 
‘Mother, the pot’s boiling over’; and the answer is, ‘Get 
a ladle and keel it 

f 2. fig. To make less violent, eager, or ardent ; 
to assuage, mitigate, lessen. Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 141 pa twelf kunreden sculden J>er 
nude heore burst kelen. c 1230 Halt Meld. 25 To kele bi lust 
wib fulpe of bi licome. ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxu (Clement) 
102 pat cutli nocht keyle nyre care. 02400 Dcstr. Troy 
11464 His corage was kelit with age. 1508 Fisher 7 Pcnit. 
Ps. ciu Wks., (1876) 158 To slake and kele the hete of 
vnlawfull desyre. 164X Milton Reform, ir. Wks. (1851) 44 
Likely to lessen and keel the affections of the Subject 
+ b. With personal object and const, of, from. 

c 1420 Anturs 0/ ArlJi. iv, Thay . . Cumfordunhor keneltes, 
to kele hom of care, c 1450 Merlin 2x4 The kynge yet was 
not keled of the love of the stiwardes wif. c 1460 Tovonclcy 
Myst. iii. 118, 1 thee command, from cares the to keyle. 
intr. To become cool or cold. 

01420 Liber Cocorum 19 Take a pownde of ryse,and sethe 
hom wele, Tyl that thay brostene; alid let hom kele. 
1450-80 tr. Sccrcta Secret. 26 If thou ete and haue noon 
appetite, pe hete of thi stomak shnlle kele. 0x485 E. E. 
Misc. (Warton Club) 78 Than let hit kele to hit be lewke- 
wanne. 1502 Arnolde Citron. (18x1) x83 Set it ouer the fire 
..and then let it keele awhile. 1883 {see sense 1]. 

4. fig. To grow cold, in feeling, etc. ; to become 
less violent, fervid, or ardent, to ‘ cool down * ; to 
diminish in intensity. Const of, from. 

CX323 Mctr. Hom. 32 Mi soru sal son kele. Ibid. 67 
O pryde comes all his unsell. That neuer may slake ne kell. 
* 13.40 Hamrole Psalter xlL *3 He gars sa many kele fra 
godis luf. 701460 How a Marchandc dyd hys Wy/c 
betray 265 in Hazl. E.P.P. (1864) I. 2o3 The marchandys 
care be gan to kele. 1504 C'tess Richmond tr. Do Imita- 
tions jv. (E. E. T. S.) 265 Vnto me. .that so often synnes.and 
so soon keles. 2818 Todd s. v., 4 He keals that is, he is 
cowardly ; his courage cools. Lane. 1891 Sheffield Gloss. 
SuppL s. v., * The door never keels of beggars 


Keel (kil), z/.a [f. Keel sb . ij 

1 . traits. To plough (the sea) with a keel. 
( nonce-use . ) 

1808 J. Barlow Coltwib . ix. 534 The Lombards keel their 
Adriatic main. 

2 . intr. Of a ship : To roll on her keel. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s. v. Keeling. 

3 . trails. To turn up the keel of, show the 
bottom of. Keel over , to turn over, ‘turn wrong side 
uppermost \ turn (a man or beast) upon his back ; 
to upset, capsize, (lit. and fig.) Orig. U. S. 

1828 Webster, Keel, to turn up the keel; to show the 
bottom. 2856 Mrs. Stowe Drcd I. 116 (Bartlett) When 
we get keeled up, that will be the last of us. 1876 Besant 
& Rxcu Gold. Butterfly (1877) *48 He was keeled back .. 
on a strong chair, with his feet on the front of the table. 
1894 Stockton in Mrs. Clifford Grey Romance, exc. 175 We 
now all set to work to keel over the yacht. 1897 R. Kipling 
Captains Courageous i. 6 It would take more than this to 
keel me over. 

b. intr. To turn or be turned over; to be upset; 
to fall over or be felled as if by a shock. Orig. U.S. 

a i860 JV. Y. Despatch (Bartlett), Keet over they must, 
and a gradual careen would be much better than a sudden 
capsize. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss-Hags xh. 290 They 
keeled ower on their backs. 1897 Olive Schreiner Trooper 
Pet. Halkett II. 209 The third man keeled round on to his 
stomach again. 

t Keel, v .3 Obs. rare. [f. Keel sb.- ] traits. 
To convey in a keel. Hence KeeTing vbl. sb. 

1591 R, Hitchcock in Garrard's Art W* of re 355 Where 
they sen de it downe in keeles, to giue for keeling of a quarter 
nij. d. ,599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (187 A 27 Their goods ^ and 
merchandise, from beyond seas, are keeled up . . to tneir 
'cry thresholds [in Norwich} 

Keel (k/l), v.± Sc. [f. Keel sM] trail*. To 
mark with ruddle. Hence Kee'ling vbl. si*. 

*5^8 Kennedy Flyting w. Dunbar w Thow has |hy 
clamschellis, and thy burdoun kelde (Dantu 

*562 WinJet Cert. Tractates Uks. i83S I. 33 Be \sar to 

moue..seditioun in this nobyll town ^re cilking an 
kelvng. cx8x 7 Hogg Tales. \Sk. 1. 14* Sheep.- all.. smeared 
and keeled. i836 C Scott Sheep harming x a i The sate 
ewe lambs in hill Hocks are also keeled on the neck to dis- 
tinguish them from xhc wether lambs. 


Keel, obs. variant of Kiln. 

Keelage (fcrledsj). rare. [f. Keel sb . 1 + -age ; 
in nied.L. killaghtm.J A toll or due payable by 
a ship on entering or anchoring in a harbour. 

t*4°9 ip Ryiner Firdcra VIII. 573 Capit ibi Killagium, 
scilicet de qualibet Navi cum Batello applicante ib», Octo 
Denar ios [etc.].] 2679 Blouxt Anc. Tenures 146 Keelage, 

whereby he had by custom what is here expressed for 
the Keel of every ship, that came into his sea-port with a 
boat. 1685 Tenues de la Ley , Keelage . . is 'a Custom paid 
at Hartlepool in Durham, for every Ship coming into 
that Port. 2825 Brockf.tt, Keelage, keel dues in port. 
Keelavine, variant of Keelivine. 

Keel-boat (krlbd u t). [f. Keel sbl and 
f a. ? A small keel : cf. Keel sb.- Obs. b. A 
large flat boat used on American rivers. C. A yacht 
having a keel instead of a centre-board. 

a. 2695 Land. Gaz. No. 2073/1 An Act for the better 
Admeasurement of Keels and Keel-Boats, in the Port of 
New. Castle. 1746 Act 19 Geo. II, c. 22 Any Ship, Pink, 
Crayer, Lighter, Keil-bont, or other Vessel whatsoever. 

b. 1822 J. Flint Lett. A suer. 85 Keel boats are large 
shallow vessels, varying from thirty to seventy tons burden. 
They are built on a keel with ribs, and covered with plank, 
as ships are. 1837 W. Irving Cap/. Bonneville III. 119 
Captain Sublette was ascending the Yellowstone with a keel 
boat, laden with supplies. 

C. 2893 Westrn. Gaz. sj Oct. 5/3 On the other side of the 
Atlantic the most famous contemporary yachts have also 
been keel-boats. Ibid., It has been a matter of general 
opinion that, other things being equal, a keel boat can run 
a centieboard. 

Keel-bully, [f. Keel sb . 2 + Bullv sb* 2.] 
One of the crew of a keel; a Tyneside lighterman. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Kccl-bullics, Lightermen 
that carry Coals to and from the Ships, so called in Derision. 
2789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 261 note. 2860 (sec Bully 
so. 1 2]. 2863 in Robson Bards Tyne 73 The keelbullies 
a*. Byeth gleet an’ sma’. 

Keele, obs. variant of Kiln sb. 

Keeled (krld), a. [f. Keel sb.i + -ed 2 .] a. Of 
a boat ; Having a keel ; furnished with a keel. 

1847 Mkdwin Shelley I. 239 The boat was.. keeled and 
clinker-built. 2853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges 100 As 
is often the case with keeled boats, the sides and timbers 
are slight. 

b. Having a central dorsal ridge ; carinate. 

178 7 Fam. Plants 1. 90 Perianth five-parted . .the divisions, 
awl’d, keel’d. Ibid.-yjS Seeds.. keel’d, annexed to the gaping 
suture. 1828 Stark Elcnr. Nat. Hist. II. 85 Shell oblong,. . 
flattish on the posterior, and somewhat angulated and keeled 
on the an ter io r side. 1 848 R. Tvas Favourite Field Flowers 
I. 3 Two strap-shaped, keeled, and blunt leaves. x86s 
Reader 29 Apr. 4S6/2 The keeled sternum, the grand feature 
of the skeleton of birds, is very fully developed- 2870 Sm 
G. Scott Led. Archit. II. xiiL 148 Their edges often filleted, 
or 4 keeled that is, decorated by an arris or edge projecting 
fioiu their round surface. 

Keeledar, Keeleg, var. Killaiur, ICillick. 
Keeler 1 (kflai). rare. Also-fkeler. [f. Keel 
^.^- h-En 1 .] fa. Akeelman. b. (see quot. 1875). 

1322 Tynemouth Chartutary (MS.) If. 68 [cf^ Gibson 
Monast. Tynemouth I. 139 J Et omnes. .seruientes in bargu 

3 ui dicuntur kelers . . venient quolibet anno ad Natale 
omini in Testo sanctorum Innocentium apud Whiteley. 1875 
Ures Diet. Arts, Keeler, a manager of coal-barges and 
colliers in the Durham and Northumberland districts. 

Keeler a . Obs. exc. dial. Forms; 5 kelare, 
kyler, 6 kieler, kealer, -or, 7 keellar, 7- keeler, 
(8-9 killer), [f. Keel vf r -m k] 

1 . A vessel for cooling liquids ; a shallow tub 
used for household purposes. 

0x440 Promp. Parv. 269/2 Kelare, \^^e\\z,fr:gidarium. 
1465 in Pas ton Lett. III. 435. vj kylers, ij clensyng sates. 
2567 Richmond Wills (SurleeA 211 In the brewhouse, Hij 
leades for kealors. 1601 Holland^ Pliny II. 510 I ney 
vsed to seeth the same, .and poure it imocertame ijoughs or 
broad kcelers of wood. 2758 b ranklin Lett., etc. Wks. 1840 
VI. 536 A shallow tray, or keeler, should be under the frame 
to leceive any water that might drip from the wetted cloths. 
1825 Ann. Reg. 72 A milk-tub, which they call a keeler. 
Mod. dial. (Kent), Put lhe water in that keeler and set it 
outside, it will soon cool then. . 

2 . A shallow wooden box used in dressing 


tckerel (Cent. Diet. 1S90). 

!. Comb., as keeUr-tub. 

B66 Lowell Biglow Papers Introd., Keelerdub , one in 
ich dishes are washed. 

Coeles, Keel-fat, var. Kayles, Keel-vat. 
Cee'lful. [f. Keel sb .' 1 + -ful.] As much as 

keel will hold. , 

478-9 Acc. Ralls Durham (Surlces) 647, 3 Lejlfulis 
uaum. , o 

keelhaul (k/ lhol), V. Also 7->9 -hale, S-9 
awl. [ad. Du. kielhalen (with the elements 
gliihed as keel, haul)-, cf. also G. kielhalen. Da. 
'll/iale, Sw. kolhala, app. all from Du. 

)u. kielhalen occurs in an ordinance of 1619 ; the punish- 
:nt itself is mentioned, in an ordinance of 1560, as enter 
. kiele Jeuntricken; abolished in Holland in >653.1 
rails. To haul (a person) under the keel of a ship, 
her by lowering him on one side and hauling 
m across to the other side, or, in the case of 
mller vessels, lowering him at the bows and 
awing him along under the keel to the stern. 

‘1626 Cart. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 4 To punish 
endcrs..as ducking at Yards armc, bawling vndcr the 
tle.1 1666 Lout Gas. So. 1x2/3 He caxucd Llake to 
'loaded with Chains . .and . -ordered him to be three tim« 
•ebhalcd (as they [the Dutch] call uj. x 7 5* Smollett 


Per. Pic. (1779) I. xxv. ayt He ought to be kccl-hawlcd 
for his presumption. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), 
Do nner la grand Cale, to kecl-liaul; a punishment peculiar 
to the Dutch. 2831 'Irel.v\\ney ‘Adv. Younger Son L =03 
If I catch any more oa board, 1 11 kcdhale them. 1 88a 
Standard xi Sept. 5/5 Two officers of ^Vrabi’s army, .had 
been keel-hauled. 

Hence Keo’lliaiiling- vbl. sb the action of draw- 
ing under the keel; the fact of being keelhauled ; 
also KeeTlxaul sb., an act of keelhauling. 

z 7$3 ilissCotLiEK Art Torment. 15 Some sorts cf curious 
marine discipline, as the cat-of-mnc-tails, keel-hawllng, and 
the like. 2821 Btackto. Mag, X. 366 Even previous to 1797 
the old punishment of 4 keel-hauling for slight offences, had 
entirely gone out. 2831 Trelawsey Adv. Younger Son 
(1890) 450, 1 was about 10 treat him with a heelhalc. 

Keelie (k;*li). north, dial, and Sc. [Imitative 
of the bird’s cry.] 

1 . A local name for the sparrow-hawk or kestrel. 

2808 Jamieson, Keelie, a hawk, chic/ly applied to a young 

one. Loth., Tcviotd. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Ktely-haak, 
the kestrel. . Its note 4 keely-kccly ' gives it the name. 1893 
J. Colville Scott. Y e macular (iZty)) ix Selim the branchless 
stem of the fir for the kcelies nest. 

2 . A low or vulgar boy; a street-loafer or 
rough. Sc. 

m [<11825 Scott (Jam.), A combination of young blackguards 
in Edinburgh hence termed themselves the Keelie Cang.J 
1863 N. B. Daily Mail i3 Aug.j The defender.. said that 
1 was a Saltmarket keelie, a fighting man, a thtefi 
Keeling* (krlirj\ sb.l Sc. anti north, dial. 
Forms: 3-9 keliug, (4 kyling, 5 cholyngo, 5-6 
kelyug(e, 6 kieling, Sc. keyliug, killine, 6-7 
killing, 7 kilim, 7-8 Sc. keilling, S kiling), 
7- keeling. [Origin uncertain : the name, like 
Cod, seems to be confined. to English, but may be 
ultimately related to Icel. keila 'gadus longus’, or 
to Da. kolle, kul/cr , Sw. kol/a haddock. I r. ceilliuin , 
Gael, cilcan are no doubt from English. The 
form eliding is difficult.] A cod-fish. 

The exact sense seems to have varied, in different localities, 
from * large cod ' to ‘ small cod * or 4 codling ’. 

ciToo Havelok 757 Keling he tok, and tumbercl Hcring, 
and pe makerel. 1323-4 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 13 
In 13 Kelinges. 1340 Ibid. 37 In . .4 kyling. c 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 72/1 Chelynge, fj-sche. c 1450 Two Cookcry-l'ks. 94 
Take paunches and Jyucrs of a codlyng, or haddok, or dies 
kelyng. 1506 Dalrvmrle tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. I. 13 
Sindrte fresche water lochis..that abundcs in mony kyudes 
of fischc, cheiflie .. Killine, Skait, and Makrell. c 2620 Z. 
Boyd Zion's Flowers (1S55) 72 The Killings, Herrings, 
Castocks. x 7 xo Siuuald Hist. Fife 51 Ase/lus major vul- 
garis, the Cod ; our Fishers call it Keeling, and the young 
Ones Codlings. _ 2793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 205 Large 
cod called Keilling arc also got in Spring and Summer. 
i860 C. Innes Scot. Mid. Ages viii. 237 Our common sea 
fish . . Keling, ling, haddock. 

Keeling (krliij), sb.- [f. Keel sb.i + -jng b] 
The material or make of a ship's keel. 

2884 Lake's Falmouth Packet 13 Sept. 5/5 The 4 Migno- 
nette ’..was really half cutter, her keeling and timbers being 
those of a 40 ton vessel. 

Keeling, vbl. sbfl Obs. exc. dial. [f. Keel vj + 
-iNGk] The action of the vb. Keel; cooling. 

138* Wycuf Ads iii. 20 Whanne the tymes of kelyngc 
[gloss or refrcischingcl . . schulen come. 2398 Tun vis k Barth. 
De P. R. v. xix. (MS. Bodl.) If. io/x WifKjutc keling 
J:e hert schuld be brendc. 2573 Art Limning (1588; rod 
Stirre it IVermilion] well together in the keeling. 1657 U. 
Ligon Barbadocs (1673) 90 After much keeling, they take it 
out of the tach. 

Keeling, vbl. sbs.~ ami 3 : sec Kli:l vis? and 4 . 
Kee livine, keelie vine. Sc. ami north, 
dial. Also (S kilio vino), 9 kylo-, keola-, keoly-, 
guilli-, cala-, -vine. [Of uncertain origin. 

In South of Scoth and Northumberland pronounced as 
two (or three) words keelie vine (or keel f vine), (contracted 
in Scotl. keelie, in Northumb. vitu), and commonly explained 
as from Keel sb.'+vine (referring to the pencil ‘vine* or 
cedar), the name beuig onjy applied to a pencil enclosed ill 
wood. Bui in other districts the name is pronounced as one 
word, and applied to the substance black-lead itself; cf. 
Killow, another name of this. See oilier suggestions in 
Jamieson. If quoi.1720 belongs here, the correct etymology 
ought also to explain kilio vert there mcnlioncd-J 
A black-lead pencil, or more generally, any 
coloured pencil enclosed in wood (as a led keelie * 
vine)', also, in some places, black-lead, plumbago. 

[1720 Dr. Mitchell Let. (Jam.), If Gods Providence were 
not wonderful, I would long since been cr>hig Kilie sine, 
and Kilie vert, considering 1 began upon a crown, and a 
poor traded t8o3-i3 Jamieson, Keelivine , a black-lead 
pencil. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Amir. Wks. 1855 1. 146 With 
the \crra mere, naked unassisted keelivine (llial day fottu- 
natcly it was a red anc) I caught the character o* the 
apparition. 1884 Scot. Ch. Rev. 1. 5 His appliances as vet 
are a heelyvinc and a Balaam-box. 1B93 North uvu la. 
Gloss., Kccly.vinc, a pencil, originally a pencil made from 
keel, but applied generally to ‘sines’ or pencils. 2899 
CwnbleL Gloss., Calavine , a black-lead pencil, 
b. at t rib., as keelivine fen, a pencil. 

1782 Sm J. Sinclair 01 s. Se. Dial. 120 Black-lead U 
called killow, or collow, in Cumberland: and a guillisir.e* 
pen, is probably a corruption of a fine killow pencil. i8t6 
Scott Anti 7. xxxsiii, Put up >cur pocket-book and your 
kcelyvine pen. 1833 Fraser's Mag. Oct. yfl In a hole he 
bad.. jock -to- legs, keelavine pens. 

Hence Kee'Iivined a., marked with per.cil- 
cxSxS Scorr in Lockhart xlii, 1 thought it had been s»el! 
known that the keclasuicd egg must be a soft use fi_r the 
Shcrra. 
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Eeelless (kj'liles), a. [f. Keel sbS + -LESS.] 

1 . Of a boat: Having no keel. 

1879 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/3 The worst crew that either 
University has sent to Putney since the days when keelless 
boats first came into use, just 22 years ago. 1896 Wcstm. 
Gaz. 20 June 5/2, I was out since six o’clock in my shallow 
keelless boat. 

2 . Zool. Having no keel along the breast-bone. 

1884 G. Allen in Longm. Mag. Jan. 293 Keelless and 

often almost wingless birds. 1886 Century Mag. XXXI. 
358 This great order of the Ratine, or keelless birds. 1895 
Pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 762 All had keelless sterna. 

Keelman 1 (krlmarn). [Keel sb. 2 \ One who 
works on a keel or barge. 

1516 Patent Roll 8 Hen. VIII , Pt. i, m- 15-16 (P. R. O.) 
The craftes of. .Porters, Kelemen, Sclatters.. 159s Wills 
Inv. JV. C. (Surtees 1S60) 251 Henrie Robinsane of the 
towne of Newcastelt-upan-Tyne, keUIman. 1695 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 3193/3 Newcastle, June 12... The Keel Men are 
gone to work again, 1774 Wes LEV Whs. (1872) IV. 21 In 
the morning I preached at the Ballast-Hills among the 
glassmen, keelmen, and sailors. 1829 Southey Sir T. More 
(1831) IL 56 It has become a place of colliers and keelmen. 

Kee’lman 2 * Se- [Keel rA 3 ] 

1 . A dealer in keel or ruddle. 

1796 Ace. in Scott Old Mori. I ntrod. (1862)8 To 3Chappins 
of Yell with Sandy the Keelman, 009. 

2 . One of a class of Irish linen-dealers (see quot.). 

1821 Brenner Irish Linen Trade in Cassells Gt. Indust. 

Gt. Brit. (1878-80) 1 1. xvL 196 The ‘ Keelmen ' were so-called 
from the first persons who got into the trade being very 
illiterate, and, unable to write in ordinary characters, they 
marked on each piece of linen the price at which it was 
bought with ‘ keel 
Keels, variant of Kayles. 

Keelson (also Keelsale), var. Kelson. 
t Keel-toll. Obs. [f. Keel sbA (or ?sb. 2) + 
Toll.] = Keelage. 

?i499 in Gross Gild Merck. II. 44 (Chester) De qualibet 
Naue intrante Iibertatem predictam cum quibuscunque 
marcandisis seu victualibus vocatum Keyltoll iiil.d. et 
Clenco i.d. 

Keel-vat. rare. Also -fat. [Keel sbA or 
Keel z/.I] A wooden tub ; a keeler. 

S5$z Huloet, Keelerue[?j or keele vat, for ale, wyne or 
beere, labrum. 175s Johnson, Keel fat, cooler; tub in 
which liquor is let to cook 1886 .S’. W. Line. Gloss., Keal , 
a cold, .almost out of use in this part of Lincolnshire, as is 
its compound, * Keal -fat a cooling-vat used in brewing. 

KeeTy, a. rare . Also kealy. [f. Keel sb. 3 
+ Y 1 .] Abounding in keel ; of the nature of keel. 
1212 j. Morton Nat. Hist. North ampt. i. § 38. 4t Our 
ordinary Sort of kealy Land is a Red-land, with a large Inter- 
mixture of Reddish Stones, which everyone here calls Keale. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Kealy soil , in agriculture, is 
used by the husbandmen for a sort of land, plentifully strewed 
with keale or kale. 

Keelyvine, variant of Keelivine. 

Keem, obs. f. Kemb v. 

Keen (km), sb. [a. Ir. caoine (krna), f. caoinim 
(OIr. edinitn, ciinim ) I weep, wail, lament; cf. 
Keen v.%] An Irish funeral song accompanied 
with wailing in lamentation for the dead. 

1830 Crofton Croker in Frasers Mag. I. 191 The fol- 
lowing Keens .. I have translated from the Irish. 1841 
S. C. Hall Ireland I. 226 The keener having finished a 
stanza of the keen, sets up the wail. 1895 Q. Rev . Oct, 319 
His mother was famed . . for her skill in giving the keen. 

Keen (kin), a. (adv.) Forms: 1 edne, 2-6 
kene, 3-4 ken, 4-7 keen©, (5 Sc. keyne, 6 
kein(e), 7- keen. [Com. Teut. : OE. c<fne = OS. 
*koni (MDu. coene , Du. Loot), MEG. hone, keene , 
OHG. choni , ehuoni (MHG. kiietie , G. killin'), ON. 
keemt OTeut. *kdnjo -. There are no cognates 
outside of Teutonic. 

The original meaning is somewhat obscure. The promi- 
nent sense in OE., as m Low and High German, was that 
of ‘bold, brave,’ but ON. kxnn meant only ‘expert, skilful, 
clever*, a sense also represented in OE. (ODa. ki6n, k 5 n, 
OSw. kdn,kyn, 1 bold ate app. from LG., the original Scand. 
sense being found in ODa. lavkiSn ‘learned in the law’.) 
It has been suggested that the ON. sense is the original 
one, the connecting link with the other being the idea of 
‘skilled in war', ‘expert in battle* (=ON. vfgkattn ), but 
there is no clear evidence of this. The development of the 
specifically English sense * sharp’ is also obscure.) 
fL Wise, learned, clever. Obs. (Cf. 7 b.) 
a 1000 Bocth.JMctr. x. 51 Se wies u5wita adees J>inges 
cene and ermftis, j^em wies Caton nama. c 120 5 Lav. 4989 
J>a aide quene, a wifmon wis and kene. a 1225 Leg. Katlu 
2070 Beo nu ken & cnawes ..hu heh & hu hali is pcs cris- 
tenes godd. 13 - - E. E. Allit. P . B. 1575 per comen mony 
Clerkes out of Caldyc pat kennest wer knauen. 
t 2 . a. Brave, bold, valiant, daring. Obs . 

C897 K. vElfred Gregory's Past. xxxiiL 218 Betra b!5 se 
?e5y Ideja wer Sonne se stronga Si. se kena. c 993 Battle of 
Maiden 315 Nu rmej cunnian hwa ccne sy. c 1200 Ormin 
19962 Godcss bodeword . . to kipenn forp Biforenn. kafe Sz 
kene. c 1205 Lav. 520 He nom his kene men pa to compe 
weren gode. <*1300 K. Horn 164 Whannes beo 3c, faire 
gumes,.. Of bodie swipe kene.^ £-1386 Chaucer Motik's T. 
359 Ccnobia .. So worthy was in Armes and so kecne That 
no wight passed hire in hardynesse. c 1420 Anturs of Artlu 
xlvii, The kimte that was curtase cruail and kene. 1508 
0u.Nu.VR Gold. Targe 137 Scho bad hir_ archcarxs kene Go 
me arrest, a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xuu 29 
Love males a couard kene. 

t b. As an alliterative epithet of kings or other 
rulers; hence, Mighty, powerful, strong. Obs. 

a xooo Ps. k (Cott. Vesp. D. vi.) 3 David wa ^ .. cyninga 
cynost, Cristc liofost. a 1225 Leg. Katlu 18 1 Ajein sc kenc 


keisere & al his kineriche. 1x1300 K. Horn 507 King, he 
sede, ‘so kene Grante me a bene*. 13 - . E. E. Allit. P. 
B. 1593 ‘Kene kyng,’ quoth pe quene, ‘kayser of vrpe*. 
c 1400 Destr . Troy 1467 To cache a caste 11 pat was kene 
holdyn, a 1510 ^Douglas K. Hart l xvtii, Harde by this 
castell of this King so kene. 

f c. Fierce, savage (chiefly of beasts); cruel; 
harsh {to a person). Obs. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Exod. 322 (Gr.) Hrefdon him to se^ne.. 
gyldene Icon .. deora cenost. ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 372 
Se pe hafa5 hundes heortan mid him, ne beo5 on^ean hme 
hundas cene. 121300 Cursor M. 6715 If bis Iaueid kneu 
him kene o horn . . pis ox pan sal be taght to slan. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc . 1228 Wild bestes . . Als^ lyons, Iibardes 
and wolwes kene, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Paulas) 647 
Nero, pat tyran kene. 01398 Chaucer Fortune 27 Whi 
seysthow thanne y am [to] the so kene pat hast thy self ovvt 
of my gouernaunce. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxviii. 11 
The cruell serpent . . The auld kene tegir, with his teilh on 
char. 1622 Fletcher Sea Voy.uui, I’ll make ye..warry 
one another like keen bandoggs. 

f d. Bold, proud, forward, insolent, heinous. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6471 Me ne dar nost esse [=ask] 
weper he were kene po & prout. <21400-50 Alexander 748 
For pi kene carpyng cache now a shame. ci^$oSt.Cuthbcrt 
(Surtees) 2404 Gude ensampill, men to mene Meke to be, no;t 
proude na kene. 1508 Kennedie Flyting to. Dunbar 322 
And knaw, kene skald, I halt! of Alathya. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, v. 42 For to defend the tratoure kene. 1594 
Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. ii. Traitress too keend and 
cursed sorceress ! 

3 . Of weapons, cutting instruments, and the like : 
Having a very sharp edge or point ; able to cut or 
pierce with ease. Also of an edge or point: 
Extremely sharp. (Now somewhat rhetorical, exc. 
in keen edge , the ordinary word being sharp l) 

a 1225 Juliana 57 Irnene gadien kene Jo keoruen. a 1225 
Leg. Kath.\g$z pe hweoles beon purhspitet mid kenre pikes 
pen eni cnif. c 1785 Chaucer L. G. W. 2654 Hyper tun., 
Out he caught a knyfe as A rasour kene. a 1541 Wyatt 
Poems (183x9 172 He drew his bow with arrowes sbarpe and 
kene. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1.1.6 His sythes keene edge. 
ci6oo — Sonn. xix, Plucke the keene teeth from the fierce 
Tygers jawes. 1732 Berkeley A iciphr. vi. § 8 The keen edge 
of a razor. 475a Young Brothers iv. i, Like that poor wretch 
. . Who, while in sleep . . Draws his keen sword. . 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 374 The keen edge will not be blunted. 
fig. a 1380 Virgin Antioch 24 in Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. 
(1878) 26 Stured on .. Wip twey kene prikkes of couettse. 
1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 1 i. L 5 Let vs be keene, and rather 
cut a little Then fall, and bruise to death. 17x3 Young 
Last Day 1. 186 Thou .. Hast felt the keenest edge of 
mortal pain. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 164 Set a keener edge 
On female industry. 1819 Shelley Masque A narchy Ixxiv, 
Words Keen to wound as sharpened swords. 

4 . transf. Of things, substances, or agencies that 
affect the senses : a. Operating on the touch or taste 
like a sharp instrument; causing pain or smarting; 
acrid, pungent, stinging. (Now unusual.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. civ. (MS. Bodb) If. 
229 b/2 pou^e al pe herbe in substaunce be kene and feruente. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans Cvja, Take hony..and a kene nettyll. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 43 For terre of hym selfe is to 
kene, and is a fretter, and no healer x6x8 Latham 2nd Bk. 
Falconry (1633) 138 Take some of the keenest onions you 
can possibly get. 1658 in 12 th Rep. Hist.' MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 6 The keenest mustard. 1796 Morse Amer. Gcog. I. 
192 Its fruit small, possessing, perhaps of all vegetables, the 
keenest acid. 18x9 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 43 The genii 
of the storm.. afflict me with keen hail. 

b. Of cold (for heat): Piercing, intense. Of 
wind, air, &c. ; Very sharp, biting, piercing. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3094 pat fire is hatter and mare 
kene, pan al pe fire that here es sene, c 1350 Will. Paler ne 
908 But quicliche so kene a cold comes per-after. 1567 Gude 
^ Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 190 This wind sa keine. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. xo66 While the Winds Blow moist and keen. 1780 
Cowper Table-t. 294 Place me where Winter breathes his 
keenest air. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 27 The breeze at the 
summit was exceedingly keen. 

c. Of sound, light, scent : Sharp, piercing, pene- 
trating ; shrill ; vivid ; clear ; strong. 

<7x400 Destr. Troy 1206 pe crie wax kene, crusshyng of 
wepyns. <1 1400-50 Alcxa)tder 1604 Lordis & ladis..Kest 
vp a kene crie. 1602 Marston Ant. Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 
I. 16 Keen lightning shot Through the black bowels of 
the quaking ayre. 18x9 Shelley Prometh. Unb. il iv. 27 
Pain, whose unheeded and familiar speech Is howling, and 
keen shrieks. z8z2 — Hellas 344 One star.. with keen 
beams, Like arrows through a fainting antelope. x8gx 
Daily News 6 Nov. 2/6 The scent was so wonderfully keen 
that they raced two consecutive foxes down. 

5 . Of agencies that affect the mind : a. Of cir- 
cumstances, thoughts, feelings, etc. : Causing acute 
pain or deep distress. Also, of pain, grief, etc. : 
Acute, intense, bitter. 

<z 1300 Cursor M. 4724 pe folk mon dei, .. pis hunger es sa 
ken. Ibid 21402 pis dome pat was sa kene. £1350 Will. 
Palerne 616 It komses of a kene pou^t pat ich haue in hert. 
c X470 Henrv W xllace il 298 This cairfull cas so kene. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 191 It may be he retained too 
keen a memory of Those who had . . Persecuted him. 1742 
Gray Dist. Prosp . Eton viii. Keen Remorse with blood de- 
ni d. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. m. xiii, Mr. Tiemlow . . had 
betrayed the keenest mental terrors. 

b. Of language : Sharp, severe, incisive, cutting. 
a 1400 Pis till of Susan 199 pe renkes reneyed pis comeliche 
accused with wordes wcl kene. 1595 Shaks, John HL i. *82 
Good Father Cardinal!, cry thou Amen To my keene curses. 
1670 Evelyn Diary 28 Aug., Enjoynmg me to make it a 
little kecne,for that the Hollanders had very unhandsomely 
abus d him. 178a Gibbon Decl. 4- F. 1, They pointed their 
„5 ncs £. ^^^..^Sainst a despicable race. X855 Macaulay 
Hist . Eng. xviii, IV. 120 Keen speeches had been made, .. 
but nothing had been done. 


6 . Of persons: Eager, ardent, fervid; fall of, or 
manifesting, intense desire, interest, excitement etc. 
Also, of desire, feeling, etc. : Intense. 

£■1350 Will. Palerne ion fan ei|>er hent ojier hast* in 
armes, & wip kene kosses kupped hem to-gidere. \yn 
Langl. P. PI. B. xi l 252 pough he crye to cryst panne *uh 
kene wille. 1570 Levins Man/p. 69/35 Keene, feruldus 
1596 Shaks. x Hem IV, iv. ii. 86 A dull fighter. and a keene 
Guest. 17x5 Lond. Gaz. No. 5383/ 3 The Courage of the . 
Troops was never Keener. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. l L 
(1869) I. jo When he first begins the new work he is seldom 
very keen and hearty. 1827 D. Johnson Ind Field Sportt 
51 The keenest native sportsman I ever met with. 1862 Sir 
B. Brodie Psychol.' Inq. II. ii. 38 In this age of keen com- 
petition. X865 TYLOR Early Hist. Man. l 10 They were 
listened to by high and low with the keenest enjoyment. 1S80 
McCarthy Own Times III. xlv. 346 He had a keen interest 
in some branches of science. 

b. Const, about, against, at, for, \of, or with 
inf. ; also colloq. on (upon). 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1892 Corageous & kene ;oure dere 
gold to wyn. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 68 She wyl not holds 
to it, excepte she be kene of horsyng. X7ix Budcell Sped, 
Na 1 16 f 4 Sir Roger is so keen at this Sport. 1714 Swift 
Pres. St. AJp . ; Wks 1755 II. u 208 Men were not so keen 
upon coming in themselves 1768 Beattie Minst k : j. Ivin, 
Still keen to listen and to pry. 1855 Kincsley Serin. Times 
xiii. 2x7 Religious professors, .axe iust as keen about money. 
1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. iii. 67 Who is more keen for gam 
than the modern Jew? 1893 Stevenson Catriona ix. 97 He 
was keen to say good-bye to ye. 1897^ Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 653 They'll let nature take its course if they 
don’t feel keen on a man surviving, 

7 . Of the eyes or eyesight : Sharp, penetrating. 
Hence, of hearing, smell, or other sense: Acute, 
highly sensitive. Also of persons or animals : 
Sharp of (sight, smell, etc,). 

<71726 Gay Songs Ball., New Song New Similies \ Her 
glance is as the razor keen. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
ExPost. Odes L Wks. 1812 II. 2x7 Hunting, like Blood-hounds, 
with the keenest noses 1822 Hazlitt Tabled, l ii. 30 
Looking through those he saw, till you turned away from 
the keen glance. 1841 James Brigand xxvi, I for one have 
keener perceptions when an enemy is near. 1866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Ncighb. xxvL (1878) 448 She looked hard 
at me with her keen gray eyes 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III, 28 Dogs keen of scent and swift of foot. 

b. Of persons : Intellectually acute, sharp- 
witted, shrewd : often with mixture of sense 6 . 
Also of the mind or mental operations : Endowed 
or conducted with great acuteness. 

1704 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 324 He seems 
to me one of- the keenest men living. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat II. 75 When the keenest researches are., proceeding in 
the different parts of the European world. 1807 Craube 
Par. Reg. iii. 531 To this poor swain a keen attorney came. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. il I. 246 Nature had given him 
a keen understanding. 1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 102 Her 
letters are characteristic of the keen woman of the world. 

c. Of the face or looks : Suggestive of mental 
acuteness or sharpness. 

1798 Wordsw. Peter Bell 1. xxiii, His face was keen as is 
the wind That cuts along the hawthorn-fence. 1894 Punch 
CVL 109 Her hair which so cunningly curled About her 
keen face. 

+ B. adv. >= Keenly. Obs. 

a 1400 Chaucer Mcrciles Bcaute 3 So woundeth hit 
through-out my herte kene. c 1475 Rauf Coilicat 872 
Thou art ane sarazine .. that counteris sa kene. x$66 
Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 636 Outthrow the hart thay thirll 
me sa kene. 1667 Milton P. L. ix- 588 Hunger and thirst., 
quick'ndat the scent Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me so kecne, 

C. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, etc., as keen-aired, 
- bladed , -eared, f- edge , -edged, - eyed, -faced, -fonged , 
-nosed, -scented, - sighted (hence keensightedness) , 
-visioned, -wilted, etc. 

x 730-46 Thomson Autumn 434 The winds Blown o er the 
*keen-air’d mountain by the North. 16*9 Massinger 
Picture n. L Wks. (Rtldg.) 219/3 With his *keen.edge spear 
He cut and carbonaded them. 159* Shaks. x VI, 1. 
ii. 98 Here is my *keene.edg‘d Sword. 1829 T. Hook 
Bank to Barnes 128 Unrivalled in. .keen-edged satire. x? 8x 
Cowper Expost. 631 The *keen-eyed eagle. *797 T. Park 
Sonn. 72 *Keen-nos'd Sancho.. foretells a Partridge n> S»- 
1887 Bowen Virg. PEneid iv. 132 Hounds *keen-scented ot 
race. 18x3 L. HuNTin Examine r 3 May 278/2 His strength, 
his * keensigh ted ness, and his ferocity, 1836 J. H. New.man 
in Lyra Apost. (1849) 121 * Keen- visioned seer, alone. I *'5S 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvtL IV. ax Sarcasms.. dropped but 
too easily from the lips of the * keenwitted Dorset. 

b. Adverbial, with, active and passive pples., as 
keen-bent, - biting , - bitten , -cut, -fudging, -piercings 
-set ; also with adj., as J* keen-cold. 

a J758 Dyer Fleece ir. 158 Rough winds * Keen-bi ting oa 
tempestuous hills. 1591 Sylvester Du Bar tax i.ii. 69S 1 h c 
. . ‘'keen-cold thicknes of that dampish Cloud. x8yi Palgrave 
Lyr. Poems 114 One * keen -cut group .. Sophocles couW 
show. 18x9 Shelley Cetici tv. iv. 115 Your gentleness anu 
patience are no shield For this *keen-judging world. 

Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. iv. (1877) 34 I'm just # kcen-sct lor 
my supper. 

f Keen, v.l Obs. rare. [f. KEEN a .] traits. 
To render keen ; to sharpen. 

x 599 H. Buttes Dycis drie Dinner Aa iij b, Now, lest thou 
keen thy blunted appetence, c x68o Popish PoL u rwtasm 35 
in yd Coll. Poems (1689) 23 / 1 You Cow the Bold, ami K ecn 
the Cowards hearL 1727- a6 Thomson Summer 1*59 ** ncn 
cold Winter keens the brightening Hood. . 

Keen, (km), v~ [f. Ir. caain- (km), stem oi 
caoin-im I wail : see Keen j£.] 

1 . inir. To utter the keen, or Irish lamentation 
for the dead ; to wail or lament bitterly. 
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x8tx {implied in Keener]. 1845 Mrs. S. C Hall White- 
hoy vL 55 The men.. in, general suffer the women to ‘keen * 
as long as they please. , 1853 G Bronte Viltettc xliL (1890) 
518 Peace, peace, Banshee— ‘ keening ' at every -window] 
1857 G. Lawrence Guy Ltv. xviL (1866) 165 It is the wild 
Irish women keening over their dead. 

2 . irans. To bewail with Irish, wailing. 

1830 Crofton Croker in Frasers Mag. L 200 Suppose 
that I am dead, and you were sent for to keen me.. No one 
would keen you as I would. 

3 . To utter in a shrill wailing tone. •• 

1893 W. R. Le Fanu 70 Yrs . Irish Life 278 The wild, 
wailing Irish cry, ‘ keened ' by many women. 1897 Cornlu 
Mag. Mar. 339 His witch-like voice keened out, ‘Good 
God 1 ' [etc.] 

Hence Kee’ning vbl. sb. 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms 248 When the 
body was laid down.. the keening was suspended. 1892 
Stevenson Across the Plains 264 The high voice of keen- 
ing.. strikes in the face of sorrow like a buffet. 

Keen, var. Kin sb.V; obs. dial. var. kine, pi. of 
Cow; obs. f. Ken v I 

Keend, obs. yar. Keen a. ; obs. f. Kind a. 

Keener (kfnai). [f. Keen v . 2 + -erL] One 
who keens or laments ; a professional mourner at 
Irish wakes and funerals who utters the keen. 

18x1 Busby Diet Mus \ (ed. 3), Keeners, the name of the 
Irish Singing Mourners, 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Wldtchoy 
vL 55 The dan caointhe , or chief keener, had assumed her 
place beside the head of the bed. 1894 W. B. Yeats Celtic 
Twilight lot As he drew near came to him the cry of the 
keeners. 


tKee-iily, a. Obs . rare. [ME, *kenUch (superl. 
kenlokeste ) = MHG. kiienltch (G. kiihnlich ) : see 
Keen a. and -ly 1 .] Bold, courageous. 

c 1205 Lay. 25429 Ah hit weoren men ha kenlukeste \c 1275 
he kenlokeste men] ba cei mon ikende. 1570 Satir. Poetifs 
Reform. xa-HL 2 O kenely knicht, in martial] deidis most 
ding. 

Keenly (kFnli), adv. Forms : 1 cdnh'ce, 

2-3, ken(e)liche, 3-4 ken(e)li, 4-5 -ly, 6- 
keenly. [OE. cenltce = MDu. ccenlijc , - like , 
MLG. hdnltken , MHG. kiietutche (G. kiihnlich ) : 
see Keen a. and -LY 2 .] In a keen manner. 

1 1 , Fiercely, boldly. Obs. 

c 1000 tElfric Saints' Lives , Oswald {1890) II. 126 Oswold 
him com to, and him cenlice wiSfeaht. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
107 3if we kenliche fehtaS. c 1300 Cursor M. 24769 (Edin.) 
Selcuhe kenli cube he fiht 0x400 Destr. Troy 7231 He 
keppit hym kenely, and coupid to-gedur. 

2 . Eagerly, ardently. 

C1350 Will. Palerne 859 Fayn sche wold..haue him 
clipped and kest kenely hat tide. C1400 Destr. Troy 5270 
What causes ye.. so kenly to pray, This syre for to saue. 
01400 Mclaytie 1286 With dartis kenely owte thav caste. 
15x3 Douclas YEneis ix. xL 3 Thayr bustuus bowys keynly 
do thai bend. 

t b. Sharply, quickly, in haste. Obs. 

13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1048 Then frayned he freke..Quhat 
derne dede had hym dryuen. .So kenly fro he kyngez kourt 
to kayre al his one. 13 ,. E. E. Allit. P. B. 945 pise aungeles 
. .beden hem passe fast & hay kayrene con & kenely flowen. 
a 1^00-50 Alexander 1353 pe kynge callez a clerke kenely 
on pe mome, Als radly as euer he rose. 

3 . With, or as with, a sharp edge or instrument ; 
sharply : cuttingly, piercingly. 

£159* Marlowe Massacre Paris iil iv, Whet thy sword 
on Sextus’ bones, That it may keenly slice the Catholics. 
x645 Milton Tetraclu To ParlL, To smite so keenly with 
a reviling tongue. <2x794 Sir W. Jones 1st Kent. Ode 
Pindar iu. iii, For private woes most keenly bite Self-loving 
man. X837 Marryat Dog-fetid i, The wind was from the 
northward and blew keenly. _ .... r 

4 . transf. Sharply, piercingly, incisively ; a. Of 
sensuous impressions : Acutely. 

c X205 Lay. 2i2 96 pa clupede pe king, kenliche lude. c 1384 
Chaucer H. Fame iil 635 Thrugh the worlds wente the 
soun, Also kenely, and eke softe. a 1400-50 Alexander 
2154 Knyghtez kest vp a cry & kenely paim mene. xoxo 
Scott Lady of L. iil i, The warning note was keenly 
wound. 1821 Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg. 154 His brightest 
hour.. More keenly bright than Summer’s settled sheen. 

. b. Of expression of (critical) opinion, etc. ^ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14621 Allan iesus paimstod emid,KeneU 
to him pai resun did. 0.1400 Pistill of Susan 214 iieo.. 
comaunded hem kenely h e ^tes to close, c 1440 York 
Myst. xxiv. 64 Woman 1 wher are h° wighte men went 
That kenely here accused pe? 1841 W. Spalding Italy 
it- Isl. II. 36 The origin of these., monuments has been 
keenly disputed. 1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xxvm. 
350 Every detail was keenly criticised. 

c. Of the exercise of the organs of sense, the 
attention, or the intellect. 

1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 29 The attention of 
mechanics, thus keenly directed to the subject. 1045 
Disraeli Sybil (1863) 201 ‘You arc right’, said Morley 
looking at her rather keenly. 1876 Lowell Among my bks. 
Ser. ij. 323 Byron the most keenly intellectual of the three. 

5 . With reference to feeling : Acutely, intensely, 

deeply, strongly. . . ,, . , 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4151 pan was kni^tis of pe case kenely 
affraid. i 7g , A need. W. Pitt II. xxvul 119 Perhaps no 
gentleman ever felt the poignant sting pf ingratitude so 
keenly. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps p. v, T here ’ j ‘ " 

'vhich men feet too keenly to be silent. 1876 Green 
Stud. 18 No one enjoyed more keenly the life 

and society. x83x Lady Herbert Aui/A 5 Gordon was 
keenly interested in the questions of the day. 

Keenness (krnines). [f- Keen a . + -ness.] 
The quality, of being keen; sharpness, acuteness. 

• X. Sharpness of edge or. point. 


1530 Palsgr. 235/2 Kenesse, sharp ncsse, asprete. 1697 
Dryden YEncid xit. 143 The God of fire . . Immortal keen- 
ness kktde bestowed. 1833 J. Hollano Mattuf 

^ ^^ a d e - *'rith the greatest keenness of edge. 

2 . Piercing severity, intensity (of heat, cold, etc.). 

Drayton Eclogues x. i, The poor herds. .Shudder'd 
with keenness of the winter's cold, 3694. Salmon Bales' 
Dtspens. (1713) 509/1 It is good /or any Disease proceeding 
from sharp Humours, because it . . asswages them, taking 
away their Keenness. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xii, Exposed 
to the keenness of a Scottish blast in February, a 3848 R. 
\V. Hamilton Rew. <$■ Punishm. viiL (1853) 345 What could 
soften the keenness of that flame? 

3 . Intensity of feeling or action; eagerness, inci- 
siveness. 

X596 Shaks. MtrcJt. V. iv. L 125 No melt all can..beare 
halfe the keennesse Of thy sharpe enuy. 1695 J. Edwards 
Perfect. Script. 424 This.. makes him with an unwonted 
keenness and severity cry out against them. 1723 Wodro'u 
Corr. (1843) III. n Free from severity and keenness, that is 
ready to mix in with debates of this nature. 1875 M'Laren 
Serm . Ser. it iL 399 Youth has mostly a certain keenness 
°f relish for life. 3878 Lecky Eng. 18 th Cent. II. rii. 417 
Abundant evidence of the keenness of the antagonism. 

4 . Intellectual sharpness ; acuteness ; shrewdness. 

1707 Wycherley Pope's Lett. (3735) I. 27 The Keenness of 

the Mind soonest wears out the Body. 1828 Carlyle Mi sc. 
(1857) I. 211 In the Poetry of Burns, keenness of insight 
keeps pace with keenness of feeling. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. viiL II. 407 His meagre and wrinkled, .face strongly 
expressed, .the keenness of his parts. 1885 Manch. Exam. 

4 Feb. 3/5 Severity in selection and.. keenness in criticism. 

5 . Acuteness of the senses or organs of sense. 

1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ii. There was no keenness in the 

eyes; they seemed rather to be shedding love than making 
observations. Mod. Their keenness of sight is remarkable. 

+ Kee'nship. Obs. rat'e. In 3 kenschipe, 
-s(c)ipe. [f. Keen a. + -ship.] Keenness, bold- 
ness, fierceness. 

c 1205 Lay. 6364 pes bijet pesne kinedom purh kenschipe 
muchele. a 1225 St. Marker. 11 Ich habbe adun the drake 
idust ant his kenschipe akast. 

Keep (kfp), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. kept. 
Forms: Injin. 1 (2) c§pnn, 2-3 kepnn, 2-4 -en, 
(4 -in, 5 -yn), 3-5 kep, 3-6 kepe, 5-7 keep©, 
(6 k©ype, Sc. keip(e), 6- keep. Pa. t. 1 cgpte, 

3- 5 kepte, (3-4 kipte), 3- kept; 4-5 keped(e, 

5 -id, -yd, 5-6 Sc. -it, -yt. Pa . pple. 4 i-kept, 

4- kept ; 6 Sc. kepit. [Late OE, cdpan : no related 
words known in the cognate Iangs. ; ulterior ety- 
mology unknown. The primary sense in OE. is 
also difficult to ascertain ; the verb appears to have 
been orig. construed with a genitive. 

The word prob. belonged primarily to the vulgar and non- j 
literary stratum of the language; but it comes up suddenly 
into literary use c 3000, and that in many senses, indicating 
considerable previous development. The original sense 
may have been ‘ to lay hold’ with the hands, and hence 
with the attention, ‘to keep an eye upon, watch’. About 
1000, it was taken to render L. observdre (orig. ‘ to watch, 
keep an eye upon, take note of’), and its subsequent de- 
velopment seems to have been largely influenced by the 
senses of this L. word, nearly all of which it has been used 
to render. It also renders the simple L. serzdre (orig._‘to 
watch, observe ’band the compounds couservare.prxserzdrc, 
reservdre. In sense there is also close affinity between keep 
and Hold (orig. ‘lo keep watch over’, ‘keep in charge’): 
in many uses they are still synonymous, and many phrases 
which have now the one verb formerly had the other ; but 
in later usage, at least, keep implies the exeicise of stronger 
effort to retain, so that have , hold, keep, form a series, the 
members of which pass into each other with progressive 
intensity of action. Hold has moreover often a sense of 
' sustain, support, keep from falling not belonging to keep. 

If cfpan was an old word, it would go back to an Oleut. 
*k&pjan\ but no trace of this vb. is found elsewhere. Some 
compare OE .copidn (found only once) = L. ‘compilarc , and 
ME. copnien to watch or wait for ; but uncertainty as to 
the length of the o in these words makes it doubtful whether 
they belong to the root kjp*. Kluge (Beitrage V I II. 537) has 
suggested radical connexion with OHG. chuofa , OLG. 
kdpa cask, coop (as a thing for holding or keeping). The 
alleged Flem. kepen in Kilian is an error. . 

Uncertainty as to the original sense makes a historical 
scheme of the sense-development difficult. In the following, 
some early (and obsoletej senses are placed first under 
branch I; branch II has the chief trans. senses, *=‘ pay atten- 
tion, observe ',**=• guard, preserve ’,***=■* hold in custody \ 
*«**=‘ C ondu C t l carry on*; III lhe_ intrans. senses derived 
from these; IV the combinations with adverbs. Although 
the four groups under II are distinct enough in the primary 
and literal senses, the distinction tends to melt away in the 
fig. uses, and esp. in the innumerable phraseological ex- 
pressions into which keep enters; in several cases these 
combine the notions of two or more groups. In many 
phrases, also, the sense of keep is so indefinite and so de- 
pendent upon that of the object or complement, as to be 
scarcely capable of separate analysis, such phrases arc 
treated under the sb. or adj. in question: e-g. mep Com- 
pany, keep Watch, keep Close.] , 

I. Early senses (withgenilive m OE., afterwards 
with simple object). 

X. To seize, lay hold of ; to snatch, take. Obs. 
ciooo tElfric Horn. 1L 246 Swa hwilcne swa ic cysse, 
cepa'5 his sona- a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 243 Gif hi us ofercumeo 
ne cepc5 hi of hus gold ne selfer bule ure bane. 1x97 
R. Glouc (Rolls) 2950 Eldol, erl of gloucestre .. Lornde U 
kepte her & & slou aboute wyde. 01330 R. Bkvxnc 

Chrotu (xSxo) 166 Fulle brofely & bnra he kept vp a 
treneheour. , - „ , 

+ 2 . To try to catch or get ; to seek after. Oos. 
c xooo .-Elfric Horn. II. 523 Se (Sc o5erne lufa3..nele he 
him hearmes cepan. c 1000 St. Basils Admen, v. 4 6 
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pet weo on gede weorcas godcs luuc kepan, and naut idel- 
3elp. ci 100 Okm in 1277 Fra Jmtt hire make iss thud Nc 
kepepj* 3ho nan operr. 

, j*3. To take in, receive, contain, hold. Obs . 
c X020 Rule St. Be tie t xxxvL (Logcman) 67 Ah Ja sylfan 
untruman .. Sepyldelicc sind to cepanne {L. patienter per- 
tandisunt\ az*s.$Lcg. Hath. 399 Fu sciialt. . locurt cunien 
seo^cn, & kinemede ikepen. c 13*5 Body 4- Soul in Map’s 
Poems (Camden) 34-1/1 jic schalt thou come .. to court, ami 
ich the with, For to kepen ure rihtc pay. 3340 Hami-ole 
Pr. Consc. 5403 Hclle bynethen Jat cs w>de and depe, Sal 
pan be open pam to kepe. I hid. 7371 Hclle yhit es swa dej>e, 
And swa wyde and large., that it moght kepe AUe the crea- 
tures. . Of alJe the world. 

+ 4 . To take in with the eyes, ears, or mind ; to 
take note of, mark, behold, observe. Obs. 

c xooo ^Elfric Horn. I, 580 Zacheus-.ceptc fces Hxlcndes 
far, and wolde jeseon hwile he wa-re. c 1000 Sax. Leech J, 
IIL 268 Menn ma^on .. cepan be his blco .. hwylc weder 
to wcard by 3 . 0x127 O. E. Chrotu an. 1327 Sofifeste men 
hcom kepten on nihtes. a 1325 Prose Psalter cxxix. [cxxx.j 

I Lord, jif pou hast kept {Vulg. si objcrtaveris] wicked ties, 
ord, who shal holde_ hem vp? C1400 Prytuer (1895) 53 
Lord I if bou kepist wickidnessis, lord ] v. ho schal susteync ? 
f b. To watch. Obs. 

c xooo Lambeth Ps. Iv. 7 [IvL 6] (Eosw.) Hij minne ho oi 5 c 
hohfot cepahoSOe bejcmaK 1697 Dkydf-Y sEturhi vl 476 
While the stars and course of heaven I keep, My wearied 
eyes were seiz’d with fatal sleep. 

f 5 . To watch for, wait for, await (a coming event 
or person). Obs. 

cxooo Allfric Horn. II. 172 Da munccas ..^cornc &cs 
andajan cepton. a 3225 Leg. Kaih. 2457 pc wutiunge of 
euch wunne kcpe 5 and connei Ji cume. c 1290 Magdalena. 

5 95 in Horstnu Altcngh Leg. (1878) i6r Sci;e hcom pat buy 
kepen me aftur be midni^hte, For hare icli hopic for to bco. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur vm. x,Syre Tristram rode pryucly 
vnto the posteme where kepte hym la bcale Isoud. 

f8. To lie in wait for, watch for stealthily with 
hostile purpose ; to intercept on the way. 06 s. 

ciooo JElf me Horn. 1 L 506 pa ferde Mar tin us, and pxt 
folc his cepte, and hine jelaihton. a 1x00 O. E. Chrott. 
(MS, D.) an. 1052 pa sceoldon cepan God wines corles Oe 
on Brycge wscs. 01205 Lay. 26887 'Vhar me hcom kepen 
mihte in ane slade deepen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1964 
A gret erl him kepte per in a wod bi syde. c 1330 R. Brunn k 
Chrotu (1810) 10 Kebriht he kept at Humber, on him he ran. 

+ b. ift/r. or absol. To lie in ambush. Obs. rare, 
c 1205 Lay. 26937 Hco comen in amne wude .. sweoren 
heom bitwamen Jut J>er heo wolden kepen. 

fc. trans. To intercept (a missile); toward off 
(a stroke). See Kep v. Obs. 

*xx 75 Lamb. Horn. 353 Pe duntes bo 5 uuel to kepen, pet 
mon nat nefre on hwilchc halue ho wilen fallc. c 1450 Merlin 
223 Frclent raised the axe. .And he kepte the stroke upon 
his shelde. 

+ 7 . To meet in resistance or opposition; to 
encounter. Obs. 

cizos Lay. 23939 FrolJe..igncp his spore longc, and kept 
Ar 5 ur anan alse ne aneoust com. 13 . . Gaze. 4 Gr. Knt. 307 
When non wolde kepe h>*m with carp he co;ed ful h^c. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 197 Soy n with thair fayis asscrnblit 
that. That kecit thame richt hardcly. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
8332 The knight hym kept, caupit with hym so. That bothc 
the hathcll and hb horse hurlit to ground, 
fS. To intercept or meet in a friendly way; to 
greet, welcome. Obs. 

1340 Hamiole Pr. Consc. 5028 Againe J>e comyngof Ihcsu 
Criste, To kepe him when he doun sal come Icf. 5051 to mete 
Crbte]. c 3400 Ywaine if Gazo. 1387 Thai . . dight tham in 
thatr best aray, To kepe the King that ilk day. 0x450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2004 pe woman rase . . And come Cuth- 
bert for to kepe. 0x460 Tozoncley Myst. xxxi. 48 There 
mon ye kepe hym at his come. 

U. Transitive uses (in early use also in/r.). 

* To have regard \ pay attention to , observe . 

+ 9 . To have regard, to care, to reck ; in ME. 
only with negative : To care nothing, to * reck 
nought \ a. Const, with genitive, or oj. Obs. 

a 1050 O. E. Chrotu an. xor3 (MSS. C, E.) Hi name brycge 
ne cepton. 0x200 Ormjn 4408 jiff Jutt tu nohht ne kcjK^.t 
her Neff Crist, noff Crbtess moderr. 0x290 Bckct 99S Go 
bunnes. of pe nc kepe y no;L 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolb) 1x359 
He nc kepte noping of hor scruisc. 0x350 Will. Palerne 
4738, 1 kepe nou3t of pi kingdom, .ne of pi loucli lemmaa. 
f b. With inf. or obj.cl. To care. Obs. 

01x75 Lamb. Honu 55 Bute wc bileuen ure ufcle iwune, 

Ne kepc 3 he noht we bcon sunc. 0x200 Okuin 7x91 
^iff Jutt tc33. .grikb Ne kepenn nohht to folljhcnn. an 50 
Owl If Night. 1 54 Nc kepe ich noht Jut pu me cb w e. c S386 
Chaucer Knits T. 2x02 Nc how the grekes plcyc TIic wake 
pleyes ne kepe I nat to stye. — Catu } 'com. Prot. 4 T. 

815, 1 kepe han [v. rr. to han, haue, to hauc, for liauc, for lo 
hauej no loos Of my craft. 1477 Sir J. Pastos in P. Lett. 

IIL 1 53 To any suche bargaync I kcj>c ne'er to be conde- 
scentyng. c 1530 Hicksccrncr in Hark Dodsley I. 102 Yet 
Ik cepe nat to cumbe so bye. x 589 Puttlnhaax Eng. Pcciic u 
viiL (Axb.) 36, I kept not to sit sleeping.. till a Lfucenc canic. 

+ c. With simple obj. To c are for , to reck of ; 
to regard, desire. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolb) 746 He ansucredc. Jut he xic kepte 
bote hire (CcrdclbJ one uip outc allc ober Jingc. 1362 
Langl. P. PL li. tv. 156 So Jat Concier.cc bco*r counsciltN - , 
kepe I no Lelexc. <71420 PallaJ. on Husb. xiu 370 But as 
of grauel load no thing they kepe. X423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
exh. More loy in erth kepe I noght bCt ^cur grace. _X47&- 
85 Malory Arthur \ u xv t I had kepte no more 103 e ia this 
world but to haue thy body dcdc. 
flO. intr. To have care, take care; to give 
heed, attend, look to. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26170 (Cott.) Es na herd set for to kepe 
Wit right bet til hb a an sec pc. <71320 /bid. zooy^CIrin.} 

1 shal Litechc Jc a f«c J^t Ucwdy shal kepe take 
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kepe] to fa." 1383 Wyclif Zech. xL n The pore of the floe 
that kepen to me, knewen thus, for it is the word of the 
Lo rt l. a 1400-50 Alexander 821 Comand kenely hys 
knyghtez to kepe to hys blonkez. 

n. Hans. To pay attention or regard to ; to ob- 
serve, stand to, or dutifully abide by (an ordinance,' 
law, custom, practice, covenant, promise, faith, a 
thing prescribed or fixed, as a treaty, truce, peace, 
a set time or day ; see further under the sbs.). 

In some of these the sense appears to blend with that of 
* maintain, preserve intact’. In this sense it is usually the 
opposite of disregard, violate, break . 

c xooo /Elfkic Horn. II. 324 Swa-swa 5 a clasnan nytenu 
cepad heora timan. Ibid. I. 102 Nu je cepaS da^as and 
mondas mid ydelum wi^lungum [cf. 1382 Wyclif Gal. iv. 10 
3 e kepen [d/ 5 . Q gloss or weyten] dayes [Vulg. dies observ- 
atis ] and monethis, and tymes]. a 1380 St. Ambrose 1119 
in Horstm. AltcngL Leg. (1878) 25 Whoa I come at Rome 
I kepe fa maner of fat fay. .To what churche so euer fau 
cum per of kep fau fa custuin. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VIII. 19 He bitook his brefaren fae poyntes to 
kepe, and seide pat he hadde kepte hem..al his lyf tyme. 
1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 193 Obeye and kepe hys comande- 
meutes.' <*1533 Lo. Berners Iluon xlv. 151, I know you 
wyll kepe couenaunt with me in that ye haue promysyd . 
me. 1549 Latimer 3 rd Scrm. be/, £dw. VI (Arlx) 87 
Thy Iudges are vnfaythefull, they kepe no touche.. they 
wil pretende this and that, but thei kepe no promise. 
1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thrc \ Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 115 
St. Pauli commandit . . his traditionis to be keipit. 1668 
R. Steele Husbandman s Calling x. (1672) 273 As breaking 
rules turn'd the fiist husbandman out of Paradise, so keep* 
ing rules will bring you into Paradise again. 27x2 Steele 
Sped. No. 41 ?7 It is certain no Faith ought to be kept with 
Cheats. 1867 Trollope Citron. Bar set II. lxxx. 346 A 
gentleman should always keep his word to a lady. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xu. 246 Such an oath was one 
which he certainly had no thought of keeping. 1891 G. 
Meredith One 0/ our Conq. 111 . xii. 252 He rose; he had 
to keep an appointment. 

12. To observe with due formality and in the 
prescribed manner (any religious rite, ceremony, 
service, feast, fast, or other occasion) ; to celebrate, 
solemnize. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 53 Ordeynenge be faste of 
Lente to be kepedc in his realms. J463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 17 The wiche messe of our lady I wille the Seynt 
Marie yreest kepe in a whith vestement. 1535 Coverdale 
x Sam. xxx. 16 They were scatred vpon all y tf grounde, 
eatinge and drynkynge, and kepynge holy daye. <2x348 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 167 b, Sent to the towre of London, 
■wheie he without great solempnitie, kept a doleful! Christ- 
mas. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidancs Comm. 224 But what tyme 
the maryage was in maner appointed to be kept, he died. 
Ibid. 451 b, Kyng Ferdinando kept her funerall at Auspurge. 
1687 W. Sherwin in Magd. Coll. (O. H.S.J 216 They, .keep 
disputations and other exercises. 1774 J. Hawley in 
7 . Adams' Wks.( 1854) IX. 344 He keeps Sabbath at Boston. 
1801 SruuTT Sports if Past . m. i. 233 To keep the justs in 
a place appointed. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. m. I. 4 
The King was keeping the feast of Easter. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. Eclogues 111. 76 To-day my birthday is kept. 

13. To observe by attendance, presence, residence, 
performance of duty, or in some prescribed or 
regular way. 

Formerly in to keep church, evensottg , market, etc. ; now 
chiefly in to keep chapels , halls, roll-call (at college or 
school), to keep (prescribed) terms, residence, etc. . Also, in 
weakened sense, to keep regular ov proper ( and so irregular, 
late , early) hours. See the sbs. 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladycw) They that kepe theChyrch 
ar parteners of theyr mynistracion. 1479 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 426 The Maire & Shiref shall . . kepe theire Aduent 
sermondes. 15. . in Pref. to Ld. Berners' Froiss. (18x2) 13 
The King hymselfe. .kepte euensong of saynt george in his 
robe of the garters 1608 Bp. Hall Virtues if V. II. 83 
Hee..a-*ks what fare is usuall at home, what houres are kept. 
<zx653 Binning Serin. (1845) 607 They know not how lobe 
saved, unless their prayers do it, or their keeping the kirk, 
a 17x3 Ellwooo Auto6iog.(ij\$) 81 A Dyer of Oxford, who 
constantly kept Thame Market. X73B Swift Pol. Con- 
versat. 123 What ! you keep Court-Hours I see. 1746 
Wesley Wks. (1872) XII. 76, I keep my church as well as 
any man. 1821 Shelley Ginevra xuz And left her at her 
own request to keep An hour of quiet and rest. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlct ch. x, I keep the kirk, and I abhor Popery— 
I have stood up for the House of Hanover, 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond l x { So I0113 as he kept his chapels, and did the 
college exercises required of him. 1894 Ld. Wolseley Life 
Marlborough I. 229 Early hours were generally kept. 

** To guard ( from external violence or injury ), 
to preserve, maintain. 

14. To guard, defend, protect, preserve, save. 
(Const, from, + of.) a. a person. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 71 pu..kep us from his waning, pat 
lafa gast, pet lafa bins* a * 3 °° Cursor ill. 14075 , 1 sal b e 
kepe forth fra fas dai. <7x330 Spec. Cy Warm. 48 To kepen 
his soulc from be qued. 1377 Langu P. PI. B. Prol. 125 
Crist kepe be, sire kyng. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 272/2 Kepyn, 
custodio, servo , conserve, c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xiv. 
48 His goode shetde kept hym. 1593 T. Watson Tears 
Fancie xxii. Poems (Arb.) 189 My Metres slept: And with 
a garland . . Her dalntie foiehead from the sunne ykepL 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, v. L 71 God bu'y you, and keepe you, and 
heale your pate. 1669 Bunyan Holy Citie iS It is called 
a City.. to shew us how strong and securely it will keep its 
Inhabitants at that day. 1697 Ken Evening Hymn i, Keep 
me, O keep me, King of king«, Beneath Thine own Al- 
mighty wines. 1719 Hamilton 3 rd Ep. to Ramsay xi ii, 
May thou. . Be keeped frae the wirricow, After thou s. dead. 
1887 Swinburne Locritte tv. i. 234 God keep my lord . 
b. a thing. 

<71250 Gen. Ex. 1373 He let bi-aften 5 e more del, To 
kepen here 3 ing al wet a 1300 Cursor M. 10035 iGott.) per 
standis thrc baylis widvte, pat wele kepis bat caste! For 
\p.r. froml arw, schott and quarck c 133° R* Brvnne Citron. 


(1810) 161 Bernard of Bayoun, fat was kepand fa se. CX380 
Antecrist in Todd Three Treat . Wyclif 129 To kepe" 
be chaumbur and halle of noyse and dyn. c 1470 Gam. 
if Got. 44 The yettis war clertely kepit with ane castell.. 
a 1533 Ld. Eerners Huon Iii. 177 It were better for the to . . 
helpe to kepe a towne or a castell. 1560 Da us tr. Sleidancs 
Comm . 400b, The horsemen were left., to defende and kepe 
the passage. 1672 R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. 
hISS. Comm.) I. 5x9 To help in keeping my corner' against 
your enemies and mine. 1683 Plymouth Col. Rcc. (1856) VI. 
1 14 Keeping the dores and not opening them to the said 
John Irish when hee come. 1842 Macaulay Horatius xxix, 
Now who will stand on either hand, And keep the bridge, 
with me? 1892 St. Nicholas Mag. XIV. 541/2 They’re not" 
keeping our goal as they ought to. 

c. from some injurious, operation or accident. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xvu. 177 Thai kepit that fra destroying- 
1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R . xvt. xciv. (MS. BodU If. 183/2 
Sake . . kepeb and sauefi dede bodies fro rotinge. 2379 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 61 Keepe your sweete faces from 
scorching. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. m. ii. 59 To keepe him 
from stumbling. * 1631 Gouge Gods Arrozus 111. § 65. 304 
They were wont . . to annoint their rolles. .with a liquour . .• 
which kept them from rotting. 

f d. refl. To defend oneself ; to be on one's 
guard. Obs. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 59 To blecen. .his nome and kepen us 
from hearm and scome, c 1375 Cursor M. 10071 (Laud) Was 
no man.. Might kepe hym from that fend felle. 01400 
Dcstr. Troy 7860 We are folke full fele.. As.semblit in this 
Cite oure seluyn to kepe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xyii, 
Sir Tristram drewe oute his swerd, and said, sire Kehydius, 
kepe the. 1535 Coverdale Jer. ix. 4 One must kepe him- 
self from another. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(voL I.) 15, I keepe my selfe as carefully as though I were 
composed of christall. 

fl5. To be on one’s gnard against some action 
or occurrence; to take care, beware (that . . .). a. 
refl. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 8389 (Trin.), I haue me kept fat neuer 
ober wib me sifan slept. 13.. Gam. Gr. Knt. 372 ‘Kepe 
fa, cosyn*. quoth kyng, ‘fat fa u on sette*. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 179/1 Kepe y J wel that thou telle thys 
vysyon to no man. 

b. intr. or with obj. cl. Obs . 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iiL (Andretti) 216 luge .. dange 
hym in a dongeone depe, fat he na schapit tad to kepe 
[ = bade to take care that he escaped not]. C1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 130 Wel koude she carie a morsel and wel kepe That 
no drope ne fille vp on hire brist. c 1400 Maundf.v. (Roxb.) 
xxiiL xo8 Before fa dure standez certayne lordes . . for to kepe 
fat nane entre in at fa dure. ci$oo Melusinc 112 Kepe 
wel ye borow nothing but that ye may yeld it ayen. 1326 
Tinoale Pathsu. Script. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 23 We tame 
the flesh therewith.. and keep, that the lusts choke not the 
word of God. 

16. To take care of, look to the well-being of ; 
to look after, watch over, tend, have charge of. 
a. a person, 

c x»so Gen. Ex. 2625 Ghe kepte it wel in fostre wune, 
Ghe knew it for hire owen sune. a X300 Cursor M. 16761 
Als for his modcr Iohn hir keped, And in his ward hir toke. 
C1350 Will. Palcrne fa Wijtliche w[J» be child he went to 
his house, and bitok it to his wif tijtly to kepe. 1420 in 
£. E. Wills (x 832 ) 54 , 1 will fat fa Nonne fat kepid me in 
my seknes haue ij nobles. 15x3 More Rich. Ill (1S83) 38 
Mans law serueth the gardain to kepe the infauL The 
law of nature wyll the mother kepe her childe. 2599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, 11. i. 33 Calst thou mee Hoste..I sweare I scorne 
the terme: nor shall my Nel keep Lodgers. * 
b. cattle or the like. 

c 1230 Gen. 4* Ex. 2772 Moyses was numen . . for te loken 
hirdnesse fare; Riche men 60 kepten swile ware, c 1350 
Will. Palcrne 8 pis cowherd comes, .to kepen isbestes Fast 
by-side fa borW3. <7x400 Three Kings Cologne 29 pe 
schepherdes of fat contrey . . be wonte to kepe her flok of 
schepe in fa ny3t. 1526 Tisdale Luke \v. 15 A citesyn .. 
sent hym to the felde to kepe lx6xx feed) his swyne. 153S 
Coverdale i Sam. xvi. xi Theie is yet one . and beholde, 
he kepeth [so x6xx and R. V.) the shepe. 2600 Shaks. A. K L . 
1. i. 40 Shall I keepe your hogs, and eat huskes with them? 
1632 Liihgow Trav. m. 93 Flockes of them feeding in the 
fields, and usually kept by children. 1697 Dkyden Virg. 
Georg, tv. 567 This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His scaly Flocks.. x8ox Strutt Sports if Past. 11. ii. 65 
David, who kept his father s sheep. 

C. a thing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5292 pe lordshipe of al pis lond To reule 
& kepe is in myn hond. <1x325 Maudclein 1 in Horstm. 
AltengL Leg. (1878) 163 Martha keped swifa wel Hir londeS- 
1377 Lsngl. P. PI. B. xil 115 Archa del in fa olde lawe 
leuites it kepten. £2286 Chaucer Doctors T. 85 A tlicef 
of venysoun, that hath forlaft . . his olde craft, Kan kepe 
a fTorest fast of any man. 1500-20 Dunuar Poems fii.' 
xo 5 °ur Hienes can nocht gett ane meter To keip 3our 
wardrope. 1535 Coveroalc Exod. xxiu 7 Yf a man de- 
lyuer his neghboure money or vessels to kepe, and it be 
stollen from him out of his house (etc.). 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. i.xL 13 b, The Caddy, which keepeth the 
town upon tribute under the king of Alger. 17x2-24 Pore 
Rape Lock v. 115 There Hero’s wits are kept in pond'rous 
vases. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxiii, The shadow cloak’d 
from head to foot. Who keeps the keys of all the creeds. 

17. To maintain or preserve in proper order. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xliil 4 Kepende the furncys in the 

werkis of brennyng.. c 13 86 Chaucer Merclu T. 138 Wel 
may the sike man btwame and wepe Ther as ther nys no 
wyf the hous to kepe.. 1462 Bury Wills (Camden) 28 Yeerly 
to the Sextcyn..vjijr. to Tepe the clokke. 1667 Milton 
P. L. viii. 320 This Paradise I give thee, count it thine 
To Till and keep. 1699 Lister journ. Paris 18S This is 
I the only House uv Pans l saw kept . . with the most exact 
cleanliness and neatness, Gardens and alL .1827 Steuakt 
i Planter's G. (1828) 352 This space is kept with the scythe. 

[ 1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 259 His rooms were as neatly 
I kept as those of a woman. 

18. To maintain continuously in proper form 
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and order (a record, diary; journal; accounts of 
money received and paid, etc.). > To keep books, to 
make the requisite entries in a merchant’s books so 
that these shall always represent the state of hi 5 
commercial relations ; see Book-keeping. 

1352 Ordre Hosp. St. Bart hoi. Bvb (Treasurer) Ye shd 
also kepe one seueral accompte betweene the Renter & you. 
Ibid. C j (Almoner) Keping one entierand perfecte Inuentarie 
. . in a fake. 1560 Da us tr. Sleidane's Comm. 175 Notaryes 
and scribes .. whyche shoulde penne, and kepe ahhynses 
dilig.entelye. 1604 E. G(rimstone 1 D' Acosta's Hist, huiies 
iv. vil 226 The first Registers of Entries are not so exactly 
kept as at this day. 1633 Massinger Guardian 1. i, A hopeful 
youth, to keep A merchant’s book. 2731 Labelye Westm, 
Br. 66 The keeping proper Accounts of these was .. allotted 
to Richard Graham. 1803 Pic Nic No. 14 (1806) II. 251 He 
had kept a diary of all his transactions. 2869 W. Longman 
Hist.Edw. Ill, I. xiv. 262 No record was kept of the losses 
of the English. 1891 Speaker 2 May 531/1 The useful habit 
of keeping commonplace books. 

19. To providedor the sustenance of; to provide 
with food and clothing and other requisites of 
life ; to maintain, support. Also refl. 

*377 Lasgl. P. PI. B. Prol. 76 Thus fay geuen here colde 
glotones to kepe [A. Prol. 73 Glotonye tohelpenj. C1475 Rauf 
Coilicar 960 Than Scbir Rauf gat rewaird to keip his 
Knichtheid. 15 . . in Dunbar's Poems (S. T. S.) 306/44 Spend 
pairt of the gude thow wan, And kelp, the ay with honestie. 
2616 Eeaum. & Fl. Scorn f. Lady in. ii, What shall become 
of my poor family? They.. must . keep themselves. 1668 R. 
Steele Husbandman's Calling ii. (1672) 16 A husbandman 
is a man . . that makes the ground that bred him keep him. 
1838 Jml. R. Agric. Soc . XiX. 1. 207 The land would barely 
keep the cows. 1889 Mrs. Lynn Linton Thro the Long 
Night. I. 1. viiL 131 Should he ever be able to keep a wife? 
Mod. He cannot keep himself yet, but is dependent on his 
parents. 

b. Const, in (the particular iteni provided). 

1888 Miss Tytler Blackball Ghosts II. xiv. 117 Jem has 
to keep us In everything, in clothes as well as the rest. 1890 
Mrs. H. Wood. House of Haiti-well I. xil 323 He kept the 
younger ladies in gloves. 

20. To maintain, employ, entertain in one’s 
service, or for one’s use or enjoyment: in reference 
to animals or things, there is a mingling of the 
sense of possession. 

<2x548 Hall Citron ., Edw. IV, 233b, (He] caused -ivj- C. 
men of armes to be kept secretly in their capitaynes houses. 
1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. L 284 , 1 keepe but three Men, and 
a Boy yet, till my Mother be dead. 1607 — Timoti iv. iii. 
200 Because thou dost not keepe a dogge. 1637 StarChamb. 
Decree § 28 No Master-Founder ., shall keepe abouc two 
Apprentices. 1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 237 Novem- 
ber 24th 1697, there is an order of this society forbidding the 
apprentices., to keep horses, dogs for hunting, or lighting 
cocks. 1833 H. Martineau Briery Creek iiL 63 This morning, 
you thought of no such thing as keeping pigs. _ 1853 Lynch 
Self-Iniprcn.'. v. 104 A man . , who ‘ keeps a gig but cannot 
‘ afford to keep a conscience x8So Temple Bar Mag. 1 . 4 2 
Rich men kept a newsmonger, as they kept a valet. 1893 
National Observer 6 May 6x9/2 He need not himself keep 
chickens. 

b. To keep a too man as mistress ; to keep a news- 
paper as a hired organ : cf. Kept i. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 49 Others kept harlots, 
and lived dishonestly. 1606 Shaks. Tr.ifCr.v. L 104 They 
say, he keepes a Troyan Drab. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. 36 Giving a box on the ear to a Lord that 
kept her for a time. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 276>3» I a n* 
kept by an old Batchelor. X728 Young Love Fame in. 190 
Philander . . In secret loves his wife, but keeps her mauL’ 
2895 Miss Dow ie Gallia 114 It was habitual for women to 
disapprove of a man who kept a mistress. 

21. To have habitually in stock or on sale. 

2706 Wooden World Dissected (1708) 57 The worser Liquor 
he keeps, the more he brews his own Profit, x 832 Haw- 
thorne Ho. Scv. Gables iii. 41 (She] gave her hot customer 
to understand that she did not keep the article. 

i* 22. refl. To conduct or comport oneself, be- 
have. Obs. 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A. r. 92 Kynges and knihtes scholde 
kepen hem bi Reson. <71386 Chaucer Doctors T. ic6 llus 
mayde..So kept hir self, hir neded no mnistrcssc. c 1400 
Lanfrancs Cirurg. 272, I tau^te him how he schulde Kepe 
him-silf, and how he schulde dicte him-silf _ 

23. To preserve in being or operation to mam- 
tain, retain, or continue to hold (a quality, state, 
or condition) or to practise or exercise (a habit 
or action). Cf. keep up in 57 d, e.~ 

Hence in many phrases, as lo keep silence ; to 
keep affinity, companionship, company, consort , 
converse , correspondence \ to keep compass, measure, 
pace , step, time , tune, wing (with) ; to keep guard, 
a look out , sentinel, ward, watch : for which wheu 
the sense is specialized, see the sbs. 

CX 3 X 5 Shoreham xi The prestes so thries duppeth . - gode 
Seme kepeth The ned. c 2375 ^V. Leg. Saints xxvil Machor) 
343 He kepyt ay his innocens. <7x380 Wyclif 21 

So. fat faj kepen pacience and charite. c 2400 A pot. Lou . 42 
Crist kepid at fat state, c 1470 He.nrY Wallace xi. 3»» * 
kingtill him kepit kyndnesnnu luff. axtfSoinBabeesBk.go/S 2 
Honoureand curtesy Joke fau kepc. 1500-20 Dunbar *eems 
xxix. 18 Than mon I keip ane grauetie. 2530 Palscr. 55 °/^ 

I kepe abstyncncc, 1 forbeare meate and drinkc. aiM 
H all Chron., He it. Vllf,-2(i\ b,Charitie ts not keptamonges 
you. 2532 Huloet, To kepe bawdrye or whoredoms, 
Grafton Chrotu II. 32 Now almost no countric kepeta 
either weight or measure one with the other to the 
hurt of the Rcalme. 1597 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV , v. iv. OS * 
Starrcs keepe not their motion in one Sphere. x ?°3 
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Err. in. ii. 138 The Ancients . . did keep a frequent use of 
baths and frictions. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. India <$• P. 331 
To nuke them [Lamb-skins] keep their Curl, a 17*5 Burset 
Own Time (1823) II. lit. 51 To keep no farther correspon- 
dence with duke Hamilton. 1750 Gray Elegy six, Along 
the cool sequester'd vale of life They kept the noisele-s 
tenour of their way. _ z8z3 Shelley Rev. Islam it. xviii. 
Did Laon and his friend.. a lofty converse keep. 1822 
— Hellas x8 Who now keep That calm sleep. 1890 F. M. 
Crawford Cigarette-makers Rom. I. Hi 99 The Count him- 
self kept his composure admirably. 

24 :. With complement; To preserve, maintain, 
retain, or cause to continue, in some specified con- 
dition, state, place, position, action, or course. 

The complement may be an adj., sb., pple., adv., or prep, 
phrase, e. g. to keep alive, clean , close, dark, dry, fast, holy , 
oPen, secret, still, sweet , warm ; to keep a Prisoner, a secret', 
to keep going, shut ; to keep at arm's length , at hay , at it, 
at work, in countenance, in readiness, in repair, in suspense, 
in touch, out of mischief, to time, etc. For these in special- 
ized senses, and for phrases, such as to keep the ball rolling, 
the Pot boiling,one's hair on, one's eye upon, one's eyes about 
one, one's head above water, etc., see the adjs. or sbs. 

C134Q Hamfole Prose Tr. 8 Scho [the bee] kepes clene 
and bryghte hire winges. .*377 Lancl. P . PI. B. v. 623 
dore closed Kayed and cliketted to kepe he wilh-outen. 
1414 Brampton Pettit. Ps. xix. (Percy Soc.) 8 My $ynne(s], 
that I in schryfte schulde schewe, I kepe hem clos for schame 
or fere, a 1500 in Babces Bk. 19/42 Yt kepys hym out offe 
synne & blame. Ibid. 21/66 Hande, fote, Sc fynger kepe 
pou slyll. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlviiL 70 Scho bad eik 
Juno , . That scho the hevin suld keip amene and dry. 1585 
T. Washington tr. NicJialay s Voy. in. -vxil 112 To keepe 
the Arabians , . in greater sobriety. Ibid. tv. xv, 130 They 
. . kept the portes and passages so shutte, that they kept 
away the corne. 1593 Shaks. Rich, II, ui. it. 28 That Power 
that made you King Hath power to keepe you King. 1607 
Topsfxl Four-f Beasts (1658) 119 It is necessary that their 
kennel be kept sweet and dry. 1657 K. Ligon Barbadoes 
{1673) 102 To keep it continually in the shade. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India g P. 125, I kept the Coolies to their Watch. 
1713 Steele Spec t. No. 263 ? 4 It is [thus] . . that Hatreds 
are kept alive. Ibid. No. 264 1*2 While he could keep his 
Poverty a Secret. 1774 Goldsm. Plat. Hist. (1776) V. 126 
He is . , still kept fast by a string. 1840 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. I. 111. 225 The ploughmen could scarcely keep their 
ploughs in the ground. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 66 
Keep the door shut and the devil passes by. 1854 Dickens 
Hard Times 1. xiv, In the daytime old Bounderby has been 
keeping me at it rather. 1883 G. M. Fenn Middy Ensign 
xxxi, I’ll keep him to his promise. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist . 
Eng. fr. 1689, 48 He kept the merchants and tradesmen 
Whigs by his sound commercial . . measures. 2891 Temple 
Bar Mag. Feb. 281 There was the steam-kettle to keep on 
the boil 1892 Hatlotial Observer 17 Dec. 100/1 It promises 
help . . to keep him in funds when he is out on strike. 

b. reft. To preserve or maintain oneself, or con- 
tinue, in such condition, etc. (Hence the intrans. 
use in 39.) 

136* Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 169 Curatours hat schulden kepe 
hem clene of heore bodies, a 1380 Virg. Antioch 137 in 
Horstm. Altengl 1 Leg. (1878; 27, I may me kepe chast 
cucridel. c 1400 Vcstr. Troy 10513 Kepis you in couer, cleane 
out of sight 1 e 1430 Syr Gcncr. (Roxb.) 2835 This traitour 
kept him dose that night, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay man 
xxiv. 512 Baron, kepe you by reynawde. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
H non xxi. 64 Yf ye can kepe your sclfe without spckynge 
to hym, ye maye than well shape. 1549 (Map! Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony . Wilt thou.. forsaking all other kepe 
thee only to her, so long as you both shall Hue? 1585 r. 
Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. 1. iv. 3 b . Theyr watches 
keepe themselves in an ambush neare unto a wood. 1780 
W. Beane Hunt. Excurs. 15 The Prince, by laying hold of 
the Howdah, kept himself in his scat. 2879 Browning 
Martin Relph 32 The many and loyal should keep them- 
selves unmixed with the few perverse. 

*** To detain or hold in custody , restraint , con - 
ccalment, etc.; to prevent from escaping or being 
taken from one . 

25 . To hold as a captive or prisoner ; to hold 
in custody or in restraint of personal liberty ; to 
prevent from escaping. 

ci33° R. Brunne Chro'n. (1810)219 pat kept him inpnsoun. 
Edward did him ealle. 1375 Barbour Bruce _ xvw- 5 12 “ e 
bad haf him avay in hy, And luk he kepit war stratly. 
2 38a Wvcuf Acts xvi. 23 Thei sen ten hem into pnsoun, 
conimaundinge to the kepere that he diligentli schulde kepe 
hem. c 1400 Vcstr. Troy 12084 pat conunly be keppet, ne 
m cloese haldyn. 1526 Tindale Acts xxviu. 16 Paul was 
suffered to dwell alone with wone soudier that kept hym. 
*585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay' s V by. J. vii. 6 They kept 
me as prisoner. 1892 Lazo Times XCIII.414/2 Heaici not 
think that the defendant ought to be kept in prison any 
longer. 

26 . To retain in a place or position by moral 
constraint ; to restrain from going away ; to cause 
or induce to remain; to detain. Alsoyff. 

. x ®53 Middleton & Rowley Changeling v. iii, Keep hie 
m him for further tortures. 1782 CowrER Progr. Err. 410 
A dunce that has been kept at home, 180* ?, , , TT . Boses 

Diaries (t86o) I. 201, I have been kept till this instant. 
*877 Miss Yo.vgc Cameos Ser. m. xxix « 9 * Colet would fain 
have kept Erasmus to lecture at Oxford. 1885 E. F. Bvrrne 
Entangled II. xviii 29 Don't let me keep you. 1890 Cuark 
Russell Ocean Trag. I. il 31 There was nothing to keep 
nic in England. . , , 

27 . To hold back, prevent, withhold ; to restrain, 
control. Const .from (off, out of )- 

Cursor il/. 2 S 93 (Falrf.) Ih<=m mate Jon 
rya. C14&, Urianitis n in Unices Bk- rs In 
araonj hdyes bmth Kepe thy tonge and spendc thy s> s th. 
'539 Uible (Great) Ps. xsxlv. 13 K=p= thy tonge from euelL 
>S«o Daus tr. SUidanc's Comm. 335 Vea ‘ h fV :*“' c 
k'pt their handes also from yon« tabes and children. 1591 
Siiaks. , Hen. (•'/, l i. 160 The Earle of Salisbuiy . . hardly 
heepes his men from mutime. r&t* Hilton- Apt.!, si oust. 
VOL. V. 


viu, How hard is it when a man meets with a Foole to keepe 
his tongue from folly 1 1650 Weldon Crt. 7 as. I j 39 The 
Bishops might have done better to have kept their voyces. 
1729 Butler Scrm. Balaam Wks. 1874 II- 87 Those partial 
regards to his duty.. might keep him from perfect despair. 
2358 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 1. 184 A cold, dry spring 
may keep the seed from germinating. 

b. rejl. To restrain oneself, refrain, hold back; 
to abstain. (Hence intr., sense 43 .) 

1340 Hamfole Pr. Come. 95a Gude it es [>at a man him 
kepe Fra worldisshe iuf ana vany worshepe. c 1460 in 
Babees Bk. 13/19 Fro spettyng & snetyng kepe J>e also. 
1483 Caxton G. ac la Tour D v b. This is a good ensample 
to awarraunt and kepe hymself of fals beholdynge. c 1500 
Melusine xxxvl 295 Hys brother coude not kepe hym, but 
be asked after Melusyne. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lix. 
205 He . . coude not a kept hym selfe fro lawghynge. z6ot 
Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv.it ’Tis a foule^ thing, when a cur 
cannot keepe himselfe in all companies. 1892 Black «$• 
JVhilc 26 Nov. 610/1, 1 shall not be able to keep myself from 
strangling her. 

28. To withhold from present use, to reserve; 
to lay up, store up. rejl. To reserve oneself. 

C1340 Cursor M. 970 (Fairf.) Of alkyn frute bat ys bine 
Kepe me ]?e teynde format ys myne. c 1400 Maundev.(i839) 
v. 52 The Gerneics . . to kepe the greynes for the perile oi 
the dere 3eres. 1535 Coverdalu 2 Esdras ix. 21, l..baue 
kepte me a wynebery of the grapes. _ 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Aoiise (Arb.) 17 Philip .. exhorted his friends to keepe 
their stomackes for the seconde course. 163^ Litiigow 
Trav. vi. 258 The water of Jordan., the longer it is kept, 
it is the more fresher. 18 zz Shelley Hellas 879 Tne 
Anarchs.. keep A throne for thee. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cony. II. x. 42S The ..Chronicler., seems rather to keep 
himself for great occasions. 1875 Ibid, (ed. 2) III. xii. 77, 
I have purposely kept that question for this stage of my 
history. 

29. Actively to hold in possession ; to Tetain in 
one’s power or control ; to continue to have, hold, 
or possess. Also absol . (The opposite of to lose : 
now a leading sense.) 

c 1400 Maundev. xxiil (1839) 2 5 2 Thei con wel vynnen 
Iond of Straungeres, hut thei con not kepen^ it. C1460 
Fortescue Abs. <$• Lint. Mon. vl (1885) 121 It is power to 
mowe haue and kepe to hyinself. c X47o_ Henry Wallace 
ix. 1935 Off ryches ne kepyt no propyr thing; Gaiff as he 
wan. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk viii, To get and kepe 
not is but losse of payne. 3596 Shaks. i Hen, IV, 1. nl 
213 lie keepe them all. By heauen.be shall not haue a Scot 
of them. 1 662 Stillixgfl. Orig. Sacr. in. iii. § 8 With what 
care they are got, with what fear they are kept, and with 
what certainty they must be lost, a 1715 Burnet Own Tune 
(1823) 1. 11. 159 The great art of keeping him long was, the 
being easy, and the making everything easy to him. 1803 
Pic Nic No. 8 (1806) IL These poets now keep but 
a feeble hold of the stage. i86x Temple Bar Mag III. 
336 The variety keeps the children’s attention. 1890 Lip - 
pincott's Mag. May 632 His slim forefinger between its 
leaves to keep the place. Plod. 1 he difficulty now is not to 
7! take money, but to keep it; you make it and lose it. 

f b. To keep one's own ~ to hold one’s own (H old 
v. 31 ). Keep your luff-, offing, wind : see the sbs. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Grant, ix. 39 If you would., 
keepe your owne, that is, not. . fall to lee -ward. 

c. fig. in phrases, as to keep ones temper (i.e. 
not to lose it) : see the sbs. 

f d. ellipt. To retain in the memory, remember. 
*573 IJaret Alv. 1 27 We keepe those thinges most surely, 
that we learne in youth. x6ta Brinsley L ud. Lit. 141 Thus 
they shall keepe their Authours, which they haue learned. 

30. To withhold {from ) : implying exertion or 
effort to prevent a thing from going or getting to 


nother. . 

c 146X Poston Lett. II. 73 It is a comon proverbe, A man 
aid kepe fro the blynde and gevyt to is kyn . 1568 

rafton Chron.ll. 282 Mine adversary, who kepelh wrong- 
illy from me mine heritage. 1585 T. Washington ir. 
Icholay's Voy. jv. xvi. 131 Where they would not receive 
is salvation, the same for ever shalbe kept from them, 
>67 Milton P. L. ix. 746 Great are thy Vermes, doubtless, 
;st of Fruits, Though kept from Man. 

31. To hide, conceal ; not to divulge. Chiefly 

1 phr. , as to kttp Counsel, a Secuet : see the sbs. 
138a Wycup /so. xlviii. 6 Thingus.. kept ben that thou 
iitvlst not. Sorsu Boss s3;3 A tot that can 

die concelc, And kepe thl counselle, and ivcllc belc. 1560 
aus tr. StcMane's Com". 31th, To the promolours they 
■omise a reward and to kepe : their counsel. 1781 D. 
'ILL. AMS tr. Voltaire's Dram. I Vis. II. 233 Take the money 
id keep the secret. 1847 Marryat CJuldr. AT. Forest xm, 
7 ou must keep our secret, Oswald . 1859 Thackeray 

irrin. xx\, There is no keeping any thing from you. iES 3 
. Gissing Life's Mom. II. xiv. 227 For a week he kept his 
,unsel and behaved as if nothing unusual had happened. 

32. To continue to follow (a way, path, course, 
:c.V so as not to lose it or get out of it. 

"I42S Lydg. Assembly of Cods 25S Though ye wepc yet 
,al ye before me Ay kepe your course. i.S 53 > Cacot in 
-lkiuvt Voy. (1480) 2 S 9 All courses in Navigation to be set 
.d kept hfd'e aXice of the Cap.aim .395 Suakic John 
i. 239 Vnlessc thou let his siluer Water, keepe A pcaccfull 
■ocresse to the Ocean. 1598 — Merry IV. UL u. 1 Nay 
■eSe your way . . you were wont to be a follower, but now 
iu are a Leader. 1631 Litiigow Trav. vl 258 The triers 
id Souldiers removed; keeping their course towards 
•richo. 1719 De Foe Crusoe IL tx, \\e kept no path. 1820 
■ Peacock Rolf skirl. IL 9S ; Taking care to keep the 
iddle of the road. 289 a Field 21 May 777/r How the 
•iver kept the track is a marvel. 


to 


To stay or remain in, on, or at (a place); 
re, leave ; esp. in to keep one's bed, ones room 
in sickness); to keep the house. Cf. keep 

j pi’lyr. SozL-le (Caxton) L xxu. (1859) 25 Thou kepyst 


now thy bed. Tbyne ydlenes and sbuthe hath this y bred. 
c 1430 Syr Gcncr. (Roxb.)xss6 H is doghtre Clarionas She kept 
the ebambre, as Reason was. 1523 Ld. Bekneks Proles. 1. 
xli.v. 60 These eng^-ns dyd cast night ami day great stones . . so 
that they within were faync to kepe vautes and scllars. 
i 534~ i 823 (see Bed sb. 6 cj. 1542-1864 (see House sb. 17 dj. 
1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 33 The weaihcr being hot, her 
hignnes kept the Cast! for coolness. 1647 Tram* Comm., 
Titus II. 343 The Aeg^quian women ware no shoes, that 
they might the better keep home. 1667 Sir E. Lyttelton 
in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 51, I have kept my chamber 
ever since last Tuesday. 1796 Jane Austen Pride 4- Prof. 
xiii, My poor mother is reallv ill, and keeps her room. 1885 
Emily Lawless Millionaire s Cousin iv. 76 Am I bound to 
keep my own side of the partition 1 

D. To stay or retain one’s place in or on, against 
opposition ; as to keep the deck , the saddle , the feld, 
the stage , one's seat, ones ground. 

x599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vL 2 But all's not done, yet keepe 
the French the field. 1632 Litiigow Trav, tit. 99 The tem- 
pest continuing (our Boate not being able to keepe the Seas) 
we were constrained lo seeke into a Creeke, 17.18 Anson's 
Voy. m. L 298 Only sixteen men, and eleven boys were 
capable of keeping the deck. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 555 
Not a single tragedy of Beaumont and Fletchers has been- 
able to keep the stage. 1835 Thirlwall Greece 1. iv. 113 
It (the story] kept its ground in spile of ihe interest.. in 
dh-torting or suppressing it. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. y. 
I- 579 The wonder is . . that they were able to keep iheir 
seats. 1890 Blackw.' Mag. CXLV 1 II. 435/2 A first -class 
boat, capable of keeping the sea all the year round. 

**** To carry on, conduct , hold. 

' 34. To carry on, conduct, as presiding officer or 
a chief actor (an assembly, court, fair, market, 
etc.) ; = Hold v. 8 . 

tr. Higdcn (Rolls) V. 119 (Silvester] whichckcpede 
the hrste grete cownsayle of Nicenc, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aytuon 202 He woldc kepe parlvamente wyth them. 
xS 35 Coverdale 2 Macc. iv. 43 Of these matters therfore 
there was kepte a courte agaynst Menelaus. 1546 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 222 In the same Towne there ys a merkett, 
wekely kepte. 1585 T, Washington tr. Nicholay' s Voy . 
21L xvil 102b, There., they kept a generall chapter or 
assembly. 1634 W. Wooo New Eng. Prosp. {1865) 42 This 
Towne (Boston], .being the Center of the Plantations where 
the monthly Courts are kept. X752 Fielding Amelia xt. 
iii, His wife soon afterwards began to keep an assembly, or, 
in the fashionable phrase, to be 'at home* once a week. 
1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. tit. xxL 196 Henry was keep- 
ing court at Lincoln, where he meant to spend Faster. 

35. To carry On and manage, to conduct as one’s 
own (an establishment or business, a school, shop, 
etc.). To keep house : see House sb. 17 a, b. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 761 Edward the 
Noble Prince .. kept his bouse at Ludlow in Wales. i 6 or 
Shaks. Twcl. N. in. iL 8r Like a Pedant that keepes a 
Schoole i* th Church. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
29 He kept an Inn common to all passengers. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India <5- P. 194 Barbers, .seldom keep Shoo, but go 
about the City with a checquercd Apron over their Shulders. 
17x1 Steele Sped. No. 155 r 2, I keep a Coffee-house. 
1877 W. O. Russell Crimes \ Misdcm. it. xxviii. 427 The 
keeping a bawdy-house U a common nuisance. 1800 Har- 
pers Mag. Oct. 747/2 They came here and kept lodgings. 
30- To carry on, maintain ; to continue to make, 
cause, or do (an action, war, disturbance, or the 
like). Cf. keep up, 57 f. 

£•1425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1835 In man shall thow 
fyndc that werre kept dayly. 1560 Daus tr. Slcidane t 
Comm. 208 b, Warre was to be kepte upon hys frontiers. 
1568-1807 (sec Coil sb.- 4J. 1590 Shaks. Corn. Err. tit. 1 6i 
Who is that at the doore y ‘ keepes alt this noise? x6ax — 
Twel. N. II. iii. 76 Whatpcaiterwaliing doc you keepe hcere ? 
1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. hl iv, \Vl»atan idle prate thou 
kcep'st, good nurse ; goe sleepe. X665 Glanvill Def Vain 
Dogm. 41 Tis strange that the Ancients should keep such 
ado about an easie Probleme. a 1784 Johnson in Mrs. 
PiozzTs A need. 34 The nonsense you now keep such a stir 
about. 18x8 Shelley Rev. Islam vl vii. Ships from Pro- 
pontes keep A killing rain of fire. 

HI. Intransitive uses. 

* Arising from ellipsis of reflexive pronoun. 

37. To reside, dwell, live, lodge. (Freq. in 
literary use from c 15 S 0 to 1650 ; now only colloq ., 
esp, at Cambridge University and in U. 5.) 

[ 1402 '3 Durham Acc. RoJls(Swlccs) 217 Camera ubi pueri 
custodiunL] 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. ri7 pis emperour . . hose 
many men kepand at his courte. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 

II. 65 Sich as ben gaderidin coven tis .. the whiclie for 
worldly eombraunce kepen in cloistris. 1504 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 102 , 1 wyll y* he or they shall keep at Cambryge 
at scoote. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 127 Among the mountames 
of this tract, the Pygirutans, by report do kccpc. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple 1st v. xxv, Hcrestands the palace of the 
noblest sense; Here Visus keeps. 1719 in Willis 6: Clark Cam- 
bridge (16S6) II. 214 In y* Room where M r Maymird keeps 
there was acted ..a Pastoral. X775 Abigail AnAits in y. 
Adams' past:. Lett. (1S76) 128, I nave.. been uj»n a visit to 
Mrs. Morgan, whokeepsai Major Mifflin's. 1825 ).Sr.\uBro. 
Jonathan 1. 355 A httle* Vjrginny gal ‘ who wax ‘ kccpin ’ 
there. 2859 fj. Pays) Foster Brothers xvil 3x4 Where does 
Mr. Hollis ‘keep*? inquired he of his bedmaker. 1883 
Cambridge Staircase viii. 137 Holtxaore .. keeps out of 
college. 1889 Boston (Mass.) yrrtl. 8 July 3/3 Just where 
Mrs. Stescns kept in Boston is unknown to history. 

38. To remain or stay for the rime (in a par- 
ticular place or spot). . 

1560 Daus tr. SleiJanes Comm. 314 The rot., were 
driven to kepe in cases and sclbrs under the earth. 1597 
Morley IntroJ. Mux. Pre£, Being compelled to kccpc at 
home. 1606 Skaxs. Ant. 4- Cl. ul vii. 75 Marcus Octauius 
. . and Celius axe for S<A: But we keepe whole by Land. 
17x9 Dc Foe Crusoe l iv, Wc had kept cn board. Hid, 
xvi, l kept . . within doers. 1863 Gla Luot Pamela xxxv. 
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He suggested that she should keep in her own room. _ 1S90 
Clark Russell Ocean Trag. III. xxx. 136, I told him to 
keep where he was. 1892 F. W. Robinson Her Love His 
Life III. VL ii X12 The wind kept in the proper quarter. 
39. To remain or continue in a specified con- 
dition, state, position, etc. 

a. With adverbial or prepositional phrases : see 
also branch IV. 

2598 Shaks Merry IK. hl Hi. 89 Keepe in that minde, lie 
deserue it. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 93 You 
must recede and keep at distance. 2670-98 Lassels Voy. 
Italy II. 234 We strangers.. must keep out of their way, and 
stand a loofoff. 1697 Dryden sEneid n. 986 Creusa kept 
behind. 1705 Bosman Guinea 114 If they have not hit the 
Buffel they sit still, and keep out of Danger. 1805 Nelson 
20 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. 136 To keep .. in sight 
of the Enemy in the night. 2823 Douglas, or, Otterburn II. 
viii, 102 Mervine kept by the side of his friend. _ 1883 Fenn 
Middy «§■ Ensign xxviiL 171 The men kept in excellent 
health. 2890 T.F. Tout Hist. Eng.fr. 1689, vm. xv. 48 He 
kept in touch with public opinion. 

b. with adj. (or equivalent substantive). 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. il i. 26 This servitude makes 
you to keepe vnwed. ci6ooAcc.-Bk. IK Wray in Antiquary 
XXXII. 80 This .. will kepe but one yeare good. 2699 
Dampier Voy. II. in. iv. 47 When these hot Winds come the 
better sort of People .. keep close. 1814 Doyle in W. J. 
Fitz-Patrick Life (1880) I. 66 We were constantly making 
efforts to keep clear of them. 2825 N, czu Monthly Mag. XV. 
406 It will keep sweet a very long time. 1870 Lowell 
Stud. Wind. 120 It is the part of a critic to keep cool under 
whatever circumstances. 1883 Fenn Middy <5- Ensign xiv. 
78 We want to keep friends, 

4.0. To continue, persevere, go on (in a specified 
course or action). 

<12548 Hall Citron., Edw. IV 211b, The Dukes messengers 
..durst not kepe on their iorney. 2568 Grafton Citron. 

II. 91 He had such comfort of the king, as he kept on his 
purpose. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II,v.\ l 10 The Duke.. With 
slow, but stately pace, kept on his course, 2709 Steele 
Tatter No. 48 ? 4 We kept on our Way after him till we 
came to Exchange-Alley. 1857 B. Taylor North. Trav. 48 
We kept down the left bank of the river for a little distance. 
1889 \V. Westall Birch Dene 111 . il 42 Turn to the left 
and keep straight on. _ 2892 H. S. Merriman Pris. Caj/t. 

III. xiv. 235 After passing Spitxbergen they would keep to 
the north. 

b. With pres. pple. as complement. 

2794 Gifford Baviad (1800) 27 note , Some contemptible 
vulgarity, such as ‘That’s your sort l What’s to pay?* 

1 Keep moving etc. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hutu. 
Life (1826) vl Miseries Stage Coaches iv, The Monster .. 
keeps braying away. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. # It. Jmls. 1 . 124 
Niagara..keep$pouring on forever and ever. 2890 T. F.Tout 
Hist. Eng. fr. 1689, 234 He kept changing his plans. 1892 
Temple Bar Mag. Feb. ig8 She kept tumbling off her horse. 

41. To remain in good condition ; to last without 
.spoiling. Also^. to admit of being reserved for 
another occasion. 

a 1586 Sidney A rcadta (1598) 76 Doth beauties keepe which 
never sunne can burne Nor storm es do turne ! 162 6 Bacon 
Sylva § 627 Grapes.. it is reported.. will keep better in a 
vessel half full of wine, so that the grapes touch not the wine. 
2705 Lett, in Chr. Wordsworth Sc/tolx Acadcitu (1877) 
292 When he is to be buried I can’t tell, but they say he 
can't keep long. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xii, I had no hops 
to make it keep. 2836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I V. 
106 , 1 will defer any observations . . rill my next. And there 
was nothing but what will keep. 1847 Marryat C/itldr. N. 
Forest v, He brought home more venison than would keep 
In the hot weather. 2889 Doyle Micah Clarke xi 92 Your 
story, however, can keep. 

** With prepositions in specialized senses . 

(Chiefly from 38, 39, 40.) 

42. Keep at — . To work persistently at ; to 
continue to occupy oneself with. Also to keep at 
it : see At prep. 16 b. 

2825 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 490 He should have kept 
at the law, he would have done for that. 2846 JrnL R. 
Agric. Soc. VII. l 130 By keeping at it all day he Is able 
to get over nearly 2 acres. 2890 Pictorial World 9 Oct. 
445/3 Who could keep at work on a morning like this? 1891 
St. Nicholas Mag. 262 Still they keep at it, early and late, 
b. Hence humorous nonce-compounds. 

188a Three in Norway v. 38 In a nice keep -at -it -all-day -if- 
you-like kind of manner. 2895 Pros. nth Conv. Anter. 
I nstruct. Deaf p, lxix, In school, and out of school, . . at work 
or play; in short, by everlasting keep-at-it-iveness. 

43. Keep from — . To abstain from; to remain 
absent or away from. 

X 5 X 3 More * n Grafton Chrotu (1568) II. 767 The prosperitie 
whereof.. standeth.. in keeping from enemies and evill dyet. 
c 2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxiv. x, What is the cause .. 
That thy right hand far from us keepes? 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. 111. i. 18 You would keepe from my heeles, and beware 
of an asse. 1727 Gay Beggar's Op. l viii, I shall soon know 
if you are married by Macheath’s keeping from our house, 
b. To restrain or contain oneself from. 

2877 Miss Yo.nge Catneos Ser. in. xiv. 125 Nor was Louis 
able to keep from turning pale. 2889 Doyle Micah Clarke 
IL 20 We could not keep from laughter. 2890 Lippincott's 
Mag. Feb. 250 , 1 could hardly keep from smiling. 

44. Keep to — . a. To adhere to, stick to, 
abide by (a promise, agreement, etc.) ; to continue 
to maintain or observe. Also with indirect passive. 

1625 Burges Pers. Tithes 24 He must keepe to his Rule, 
or bee damnably sinnetb. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 518 
Not finding the Govcrnour keep to his agreement with me. 
*779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, If they had kept to that, I should 
not have been such an enemy to the stage. 1802 Mar. 
Edcewqrtu Moral T. (iSt6) l. x. 85. I will keep m Y 
resolution. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XV. 51 1/ 2 The author 
has kept very closely to the historical facts. Mod. I hope 
the plan will be kept to. 


b. To confine or restrict oneself to. To keep 
to oneself, also (colloq.) to keep oneself to oneself 
to avoid the society of others. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. lad. P. 174 He is married to Four 
Wives, to whom he keeps religiously. 2711 Addison Sped. 
No. 229 T 1 Did they keep to one constant Dress they would 
sometimes be in the fashion. 1788 W. Blane Hunt. Excurs. 
17 They generally keep to the thick forests where it is 
impossible to follow them. 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xv, 
We had much better keep to the road. 2881 G. M. Craik 
(Mrs May) Sydney III. 11. 44 He had merely to keep to the 
sofa for two or three days. 2889 J. Masterman Scolts of 
Bestminster I. iv, 242 Content with each other, they kept to 
themselves. 1891 Sat. Rev. i8_Apr. 483/1 She shall keep to 
her room and he will keep to his, 

45. Keep with — . To remain or stay with ; to 
associate or keep company with ; to keep up. with. 

<11533 La Berners Huott liv. i8iHe may as sone go to 
your enemyes parte as to kepe with you. x6xt Shaks. 
Wint. T. i. il 344 Goe then; and ..keepe with Bohemia, 
And with your Queene. _ 18*7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 940 To keep with convoy during the whole voyage. 
2892 Field 1 9 Dec. 956/3 The very select few who were 
fortunate enough to keep with hounds 

IV. With adverbs. 

46. Keep away, a. trails. To cause to remain 
absent or afar ; to prevent from coming near. 

<21548 Hall Citron. Edw. IV 211 Her frendes..said, that 
she was kept awaie..by Sorcerers and Necromanciers 
1592 Shaks i Hetu VI, tv. iv. 22 Let not your priuate discord 
keepe away The leuied succours that should lend him 
ayde. 2872 Freeman Europ. Hist. xvii. § 3. 352 The French 
frontier, which first reached the Rhine in 2648, is now kept 
quite away from it. 

b. intr. To remain absent or at a distance ; to 
hold one’s course at a distance ; to move off. 

2604 Shaks. Oth. nr. iv. 173 What? keepe a weeke away? 
Seuen dayes^and Nights? <x 2889 W. Collins Blind Love 
(1890) III. liii. 130, 1 could not keep away from you. 

c. Naut. trails. To cause to sail 1 off the wind 9 
or to leeward, intr. To sail off the wind or to 
leeward. 

1805 Sir E. Berry 13 Oct in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) 
VII. 1x8 note, I was determined not to keep away, and 
I could not tack without the certainty of a broadside. 2867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s. v. f Keep Iter away , alter /he 
ship's course to leeward, by sailing further off the wind. 
2875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 127 If the vessel 
keeps away (from wind’s eye) 5 points, she must steam or 
sail at the rate of 7-2 knots, to be in an equally good position. 

47. Keep hack. a. trails. To restrain; to de- 
tain; to hold back forcibly; to retard the progress, 
advance, or growth of. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Kings iv. 24 Dryue forth, and kepe me 
not bak with rydinge. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 
463 b, I have kept backe no man from the true Religion, 
1678 Wanley Word. Lit. World v. L § 98. 468/1 He., 
strongly kept back the Turk from encroachments upon his 
Dominions. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India «$• P. 31 o The 
Wheat stands, to endure a farther ripening, being kept back 
by the Chill Winds. 1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. il 556 
Bine that has been kept back . .by cold weather. 2890 Fenn 
Double Knot I. iv. 229 She made a brave effort to keep back 
her tears. 

b. To withhold; to retain or reserve designedly; 
to conceal. 

*535 Coverdale Ps. xxxix. [xl.) xo, I kepe not thy louynge 
mercy. .backe from the greate congregacion. 2583STUBBES 
Anat. Abus. il. (1882) 80 The church will keepe no part of 
the liuing backe from the pastor, if he doe htsdutie. 1607-22 
Bacon Ess., Seeming Wise (Arb.) 2x6 Some are so close, and 
reserved, as they..seeme alwaies to keepe back somewhat. 
2647 H. More Song of Soul il x. ir. vii. Long keppen back 
from your expecting sight. 1888 G. Gissing Life's Mont. 
IL xv. 302 It really seemed to me as if she were keeping 1 
something back. i 

C. intr. To hold oneself or remain back. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. iv, There was a request to ‘ keep back ’ 
from the front. 

48. Keep down. a. irons. To hold down; to 
hold in subjection or under control ; to repress. 

1582 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. l (1586) 3b, Sudden 
flames by force kept downe. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts I 
(1658) 255 They keep them low and down by substraction of 
their meat. 3.659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 38 You should.. keep 
down your spirits both in this and other cases. 1722 De Foe 
Col. yack (1840) 67 Will kept the nian down who was under 
him. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L I. 34 A hundred thousand 
soldiers . . will keep down ten millions of ploughmen and 
artisans. 1889 Repent. P. Wentworth III. xvi. 291 She 
had hard work, to keep down her tears. 

b. To keep low in amount or number ; to pre- 
vent from growing, increasing, or accumulating. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 201 The executors .. ought 
to keep down the interest 1840 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. I. nr. 
259 The Tartarian oats kept down the clover. 2852 Beck's 
Florist Jan. 21 Pick off decaying leaves, and keep down 
insects. 1869 W. Longman Hist. Edw. Ill \ L xvi. 309 
Employers.. combined to keep down wages 

c. Painting. (Seequot. 1 S 54 .) 

2768 W. Gil?iu Prints 210 The effect .. might have been 
better, if all the lights upon it had been kept down. 2805 
E. Dayes Works 290 Should the objects give a sufficient 
quantity of Light and Shade, the sky may be kept down. 
2854 Fairholt Diet. Terms Art, Kept dotun, subdued in 
tone or tint, so that that portion of the picture thus treated 
is rendered subordinate to some other part. 

d. Printing. To set in lower-case type, as aword 
or letter ; to use capitals somewhat sparingly. 

1 833 Jacobi Printers 1 Vocab. 

0 . intr. To remain low or subdued. 

2889 Mary E. Carter Mrs. Severn III. iil ix. 219 Praying 
that the wind would keep down for a few hours. 


49. Keep in. a. traits. To confine within ; t 0 
hold in check ; to restrain ; not to ntter or oi ve 
vent to ; spec, to confine in school after horns. * 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Pritu:. 1015 We .. keepe col- 
our song and wordes in. c 2492 Chad. GoddesChyld. ig To 
kepe in his chyldern that they sbold not sterte abrode fro 
the scole. 260* Shaks. TweL N. l v. 209 It is more like to 
be feigned; I pray you keep it in. 1690 W. Walker 
Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 24 He is not able to keep in his anger. 
2723 Addison Cato 1. iv, Your zeal becomes importunate 
but learn to keep it in, _ 2893 Pall Mall Mag ; l. 28 He had 
been * kept in , and his schoolmates had all gone. 

+ b. To keep from public currency. Obs. 
x S73.BARET^4/a K 25 To keepe in corne, to the end to 
make it deere. i6?x M. Bruce Good News in Evil Times 
(170S) 68 Thanks be to him that hath ay keeped in our 
Black side yet, and hath not let the World see it yet. 

c. To keep (a fire) burning: of. In adv. 6 g. 
Also intr. of a fire : To continue to bum. 

2659 J. Arrowsmith Chain Prtnc. x6o As culinary fire 
must be kindled and kept in by external materials. 1711, 
1793 [see In adv.^ 6gJ 2849 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 149 
The fire . .keeps in well twelve hours. 2892 Review of Rev. 
15 Mar. 299/1 The fire can be kept in all night. 

d. Printing. To set type closely spaced. 

1683 Moxon Meek . Exerc., Printing Diet., Keep in, is a 

caution either given to, or resolved on, by the Compositer, 
where there may be doubt of Driving out his Matter beyond 
his Counting oft 2888 Jacobi Printers’ Vocab. 

e. To keep one's hand in : see Hand sb. 52 . 

f. intr. To remain indoors, or within a retreat, 
place, position, etc. 

c 2430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.)7iiEuennoreshekepthirin. 1518 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 18 The inhabitants of 
thos howses that be . . infectyd shall kepe in. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 250 It still keeps in (like an owle) all the day- 
time. 2850 F. T. Finch in ‘Bat * Cricket Man. 95 Though 
for years we may keep in, we must at length go out. 

g. To keep in line or in touch with. 

2781 W. Blane Ess. Hunting (1788) 35, I could never yet 
see any creature on two legs keep in with the Dogs. 

h. To remain in favour or on good terms with. 
Cf. In adv. 9 a. (Now colloq. ) 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. iv. v. (1622) 96 He kept m 
with Cajsar in no lesse fauour then authority. 2666 Pepys 
Diary r July, Though I do not love him, yet I find it 
necessary to keep in with him. 2720 Ozell Vertot's Rom. 
Rep. II. xiv. 333 Casar .. resolved to keep in equally with 
the Senate and Antony. 1883 Black Yolande III. v. 86 
He’s violent enough in the House ; but that’s to keep in 
with his constituents. 

50. Keep off. a. trails. To hinder from coming 
near or touching ; to ward off ; to avert. 

a 2548 Hall Chrotu, Edw. IV 233 b, Covered with hordes, 
onely to kepe of the wether. 2592 Shaks. Rom. ft JuL m. 
iiL 54 lie giue thee Armour to keepe off that word. 166a J, 
Davies tr. Olcarius' Voy. Arnbass. 24 Having white staves 
in their hands, to keep off the people. 1727 Gay Begg. Op. 
1. viii (1729) 11 O Polly.. By keeping men off, you keep 
them on. 1883 Fenn Middy <$■ Ensign xxii, 133 An um- 
brella held up to keep off the sun. 

b. intr. To stay at a distance ; to refrain from 
approaching ; not to come on. 

2592 Shaks. i Hetu VI, iv. iv. 21 You .. Keepe off aloofe 
with worthlesse emulation. 2803 J. Hillyar Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1845) II. 186 note, The Master ..told the Boats 
to keep off 2862 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxix, I ..put him 
away. ‘ Stay 1 ’ said I. ‘Keep off!’ 189* Field 7 Nov. 
699/2 If the frost keeps off 

61. Keep on. a. traits. To maintain or retain 
in an existing condition or relation ; to continue to 
hold, occupy, employ, entertain, or display. 

1669 R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1 . 439 Till the end of the quarter. .her familyshould be kept 
on. 1847. Jml. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 10 If young, they 
are sometimes kept on for another season, and sent to told. 
1839 Adel. Sergeant E. Dcttison I. l xl ^8 Bmgley asked 
him awkwardly whether he meant to * keep on the house . 
1890 Mrs. H. Wood House of Halliwcll II. vnu 213 Let me 
reproach him as I will, he keeps on that provoking meekness, 
b. To keep (a fire, etc.) going continuously. 

1B91 Review of Rev. 15 Sept. 287/2 When a fire is needed 
to be kept on all night 

C. intr. To continue or persist in a course or 
action ; to go on with something. Now freq. with 
pres. pple. _ 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ir. jib (Arb.) 83 In this 
manner cloth the Greeke dactilus begin slowly and keepe on 
swifter till th’ end. 2604 Shaks. Oth . iil iii. 455 T be Ponttcke 
Sea, Whose Icie Current., keepes due on To the Proponticke. 
2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 240 We kept on all 
night. 2856 Titan Mag. Dec. 516/x ‘ We shall never come 
across each other again , she kept on saying to .herself. i <&9 
Doyle Micah Clarke xxii. 224 Strike quick, strike hard, ana 
keep on striking. 

fd- To keep the head covered. Obs. 

2652-62 Heylin Costnogr. in. (1673) J 33 / 2 They keep on 
of all sides . . accounting it an opprobrious thing to see any 
men uncover their beads. 

e. To remain fixed or attached ; to stay on. 

1892 Cassells Fanu Mag. July 469/2 [His] buttons never 
keep on. 

52. Keep out. a. trans . To cause to remain 


to kepe it out. 2682 Flavel Metlu Grace xxxtv. 575 *** 
teaches them how to paint the glass, that he may keep out 
the light 2780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 169 In order to keep out 
the ram. 2822 Clare VilL Minstr. I. 84 Locks . .To keep 
out thieves at nighL 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr, l 1, Keep 
(a boat) out, Lizzie. Tide runs strong here. 


without ; to prevent from getting in. 

CX425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 770 [He] Wold 
that other he shuld nat esyly entre, 15 60 Daus tr, S lei done s 
Comnu 04 The Sea brake in over the walles, that we 
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a. t reins. To cause to 
or union. To keep body 


b. Printing. To set type 'widely spaced. 

1683 Moxon Meek. Ex ere., Printing; Diet. s. v., He Sets 
Wide, to Drive or Keep out. 1888 Jacobi Printers Vocab. 

53. Keep over, irons. To reserve, hold over. 
1847 7 ml. A\ Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 6 Some breeders keep 

them [lambs] over until the next spring. 1803 Field 4 Mar. 
331/2 Keeping over old wheat stocks for a rise in price. 

54. Keep to. Naut. irons. To cause (a ship) to 
sail close to the wind. 

i6gz Capt. Smith’s Seaman's Grant. xvL 76 In keeping 
the Ship near the Wind, these terms are used..&r<y5 her to , 
touch the Wind. 2706 Phillips, Keep your loo/ or Keep 
her to. 

55. Keep together. 

remain in association 
(t lift) and soul together-, to keep (oneselffalive.' 

i<5or Shaks. Twcl N. ur. i. 56 Clo. Would not a paire of 
these haue bred sir? Vio. Yes being kept together, and put 
to vse. 1693 Tate In Dryden's Juvenal xv. (1697) 375 The 
Vascons once with Man’s Flesh (as 'tis sed) Kept Life and 
Soul together. 1841 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. II. u 43 It is a poor 
loose sand, .only kept together by the roots of the sea-bent. 
1884 Century Mag. Nov. 54/2 How oti earth they managed 
to keep body and soul together. 

b. itzir. To remain associated or united. 

1560 Daus tn Sleidane's Comm. 435 Let them .. kepe 
together, and in no wise scatter abrode. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, 11. iL 105 Treason, and murther.euer kept together. 
X768 J. Byron Karr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 13 It did not become 
him to desert it as long as the ship kept together. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 1 have a particular respect 

for three or four. .chairs . .whichseem to me to keep together. 

50. Keep under, trails. To hold in subjection 
or under control; to keep down, 

1486-1304 Quinton MSS. In Denton Eng. in is/ft cent. 
Note D. (1888)318 For mane menwyll ley owt more to kepe 
voder the pore th(en)_for to helpe thaym. 1579 Gosso.v 
ScJu Abuse (Arh.) 37 Giue them a nine to keepe them vnder. 
xfiix Bible i Cor. ix. 27 , 1 keepe under my body, and bring 
it into subjection. 1712 Berkeley Pass. Qbcd. § 13 Like 
all other passions, [they] must be restrained and kept under. 
1843 7 ml. R. Agric. Soc.^ IV. 1. xx6 The services of birds 
in keeping under noxious insects. 1889 J. Masterma tf Scotts 
of Bestminstcr II. jx. 1x5 She had been accustomed to be 
kept under all her life. 

57 . Keep up. 

confined. 


a. irons. To keep shut up or 


1604 Shaks. Oth. 1, ii. 59 Keepe vp your bright Swords, for 
the dew will rust them. 2654 in Picton L'Pool Munic, . Rcc. 
(1883) I. 191 Swyne,. ought to bee kept up in their styes. 
*673 Wycherley Genii. Dancing Master n. i, Have you 
kept up my daughter close in my absence? Z737 Wuistox 
J osephus, Antiq. tv. viii, § 36 If his owner.. having known 
what his nature was. .hath not kept him [an ox] up. 2847 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII, U 32 When sheep are kept up m 
sheds during the winter. 

+ b. To keep secret or undivulged. Obs . 

1678 Cudworth Intcll. Syst. t. iii. § 38. 177 So long as these 
things are concealed and kept up in Huggermugger. a 17x5 
Burnet Own Time (1823) II. 115 They., had not sailed when 
the proclamation came down : yet it was kept up till they 
sailed away. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shcph. u. iii, What fowk 
say of me, Bauldy, let me hear ; Keep naithing up. 

c. To support, sustain ; to prevent from sinking 
or falling. Also intr. To bear up, so as not to 
break down. 

T 0 keep the ball up (see B all sb.\ 1 8). To keep one's wicket 
Up {cricket)', to remain in, to continue one’s innings. 

x 63 i Flavel Meth. Grace ix. 190 Of great use to keep 
ugjhe soul above water. 1694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables 
xni. 425 To keep up their spirits. x 8 oi H. Swinburne in 
Crts. Europe close last Cent. (1841) II. 299 This ridiculous 
folly keeps the stocks up. 1 868 Rogers Pol. Econ. ix. (1876) 
88 The purpose of a trades-union is to keep up the price of 
labour. 1884 Lilly white's Cricket Ann. 60 He kept up his 
wicket until the finish. 1889 J. Masterman Scotts of Best- 
minster II. xii. 262 But for her sweetness and bravery, 
I never could have kept up through all this terrible trial. 

d. To maintain in a worthy or effective condition ; 
to support; to keep in repair; to keep burning. 

*55* Huloet, Kepe vp by cheryshinge, alo, fovco Kepe 
M> by maintenaunce, sustento. 2670 Sir S. Crow in \2tJ1 
ReP. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 25 Findeing that business 
• .a burden ,. to keepe it upp in that perfection I found and 
^ade itt. 1678 Lady C haworth Ibid. 31 The King had 
a mind .. to keep up his army and navy till that peace was 
made.^ 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Marcus vi. 106 The 
Athenians still kept up regular Professors for all those 
Sciences. 1840 R. H. Dana Bcf. Mast xxvi. 86 We kept up 
a small fire, by which we cooked our mussels. 4 1875 h ree- 
man Norm. Conq. III. xii. 173 A causeway which is still in 
tieing and which is kept up as a modern road, 

Q- To maintain, retain, preserve (a quality, state 
of things, accomplishment, etc.) ; to keep from 
deteriorating or disappearing. 

*670 A. Roberts Adv. T. S. 51 Orders of Men. .that keep 
up the Honour of Religion amongst them. *7.°S Addison 
Italy Wks, II. 132 Albano keeps up its credit still for 'Vine. 
*79* Genii. Mag. 20/a The clergy would, from the calls of 
profession . .keep up their classical acquirements 1836 
Jas. Grant Gt. Metropolis I. ii. 44 They must maintain their 
dignity; they must keep up appearances 1884 Mks.Pirkis 
Judith Wynne I. v. 48 Oughtn’t she to have a horse, and 
keep up her riding? 

£ To maintain, continue, go on with (an action 
01 course of action). 

.*5*3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 778 Tor his dis. 
simulation onely kept all that mischiefe up. *7 1X Steele 
Rgect. No. st r 2 The Difficulty of keeping up a sprightly 
Analogue for five Acts together. xj 8 x Hist. Eur. m Ann. 
Reg. ifi/ t Continual firing.. was kept un during the day. 
*869 Freeman Norm. Conq. IIL xiv. 367 The fight is kept 

till night- fall 1890 LipPincott's Mag. Jan. it He and 
1 have kept up a correspondence. 


g. To cause to' remain out of bed. 

1766 Goldsm. P>V*. W. ix, Well pleased, that my little ones 
were kept up beyond the usual time. 1839 Thackeray 
Fatal Boots xii, Keeping her up till four o'clock in the 
morning. 1889 Adel. Sergeant Luck of House II. xxxv'u 
228 , 1 will keep you up no longer, for you look terribly pale 
and fagged. 

h. Printing. To keep (type or matter) stand- 
ing ; also, to use capitals somewhat freely. 

x888 Jacobi Printers’ Vocab. 

i. To keep up to : to prevent from falling below 
(a level, standard, principle, etc.); to keep informed 
of. Also intr. for rejt. 

1722 Steele Sped. No. 308 p 2 My Lady’s whole Time 
and Thoughts are spent in keeping up to the Mode. 1726 
Leont Alberti’s Archit. 1 . 46/ 1 This Strength in the Corners 
is.. only to keep the Wall up to its duty. 1842 Jr id. R. 
Agric. Soc. II. 1. 24 4 It keeps him better up to his wo Ik. 1889 
J. Masterman Scotts of Bestminstcr 111 . xv. Ji A London 
correspondent who kept the countryfolk up to the doings 
of the townsfolk. 1890 Univ. Rev. Aug. 633 We should 
keep up to the mark in these matters. 

j. intr. To continue alongside, keep abreast; to 
proceed at an equal pace with {lit. andyfg*.). 

a 1633 G. Herbert Country Parson ii. (1652) 5 They are 
not to be over -submissive and base, but to keep up with the 
Lord and Lady of the house. 1706 Wooden World Dis - 
scctcd (1708) 35 He tries every Way.. to keep up with his 
Leader. 1890 W. F. Rae Maygrove II. viL 272 Don’t walk 
so fast.. I can hardly keep up with you. 

+ k. To stay within doors ; to put up or stop at. 

1704 D’chess Marlborough in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) I. 353 , 1 am very sorry to hear Lord Monther- 
mont has had any accident to make him keep up 1768 
Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 195 {Case Delicacy ) The 
Voiturin found himself obliged, to keep up five miles short 
of bis stage at a little decent kind of an inn. 


■V. 58. Combs., as fkeep-door {nottce-wd.j, 
a porter, door-ward; + keep-friend (see quot.) ; 
f keep-net, ? a net for keeping fish in ; + keep-off, 
a means of keeping (persons, etc.) off; also as adj., 
serving to keep (foes) off. Also Keepsake. 

x68z Mrs. Behn City Heiress 45 Good Mistriss *keep. 
door, stand by; for I must enter. 1675 Hist. Don Quix. 
45 He had besides two iron rings about his neck, the 
one of the chain,and the other of that kind which are called 
A *keep-friend, or the foot of a friend ; from whence descended 
two irons unto his middle. 1623 Whitbournc Newfound- 
land Ten *keipnet Irons.. Twine to make Keipnets, &c. 

ci 6 xt Chapman Iliads 11. 12X He fought not with a 'keep -off 
spear, or with a far-shot bow. 1615 — Odyss. xiv. 759 A 
lance . . To be his keep-off both gainst men and dogs. 
Keep (kip), si. Forms : 3-5 kep, 3-6 kepe, 
(5 kype), 4-6 Sc. keip, 4-7 keepe, (9 keape), 
3 - keep. £f. Keep ».] 

+ 1 . Care, attention, heed, notice; usually in 
phrases to mm, (ah, give keep, to take or give 
heed, take notice. (Const, of, infill., or clause.) 

cilia Gen. 4 Ex. 1333 Bi-aften bak, as he turn kep, fastc 
in Somes, he sas a sep. a xjoo Cursor ■'{■ 20128 Hir sun 
to scrue was at hir kepe. Ibid. 20.19 3 To his fei li tas all nil 
kepe. a 1325 Prose Psalter ixi*. Ilxx.) 1 >eue kepe, God, 
to ray liclpc. e 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 51 A Mon ought 
to take gode kepe for to bye Bawme. 1509 Bakceay Shyp 
ofFolys (1370) 174 What God hath done for you ye take no 
keepe. 1602 Narcissus (1S93) 712, 1 tooke good keeoc, and 
saw thee eke shedd teares. 2647 H. More Sang 0/ Soul HE 
HI. xxxvii, Who of nought eke but sloth and growth doth 
taken keep. [iS8« A Lakh Lett. Dead Auth. 36 As to 
things old, they lake no keep of them.) 

2. Care or heed in tending, watching, or preserv- 
ing ; charge ; orig. only in phr. + to take keep. 

0 ,300 Cursor AT. 5729 (Gott.) Moyses i>at time tok kepe 
To His clde fadris sebepe. c 144° Partauape 280 Partanope 
ys now softe falie on sleeps This fayre lady of h ytn takyth 
keepe. cr 4 7S Eauf Ccit;ear 640 Tak kelp to my Captll, 
that na man him call. 3452 Caxton Vitas Pair. ('ll. de W. 
1495) It. 241 a/t Take euer a besy kepe of thy sclfe. a 1568 
Ascham Sclalcm. 1. (Arb.) 49 Vnder the kepe, and bv the 
counsell. of some graue gouernour. 2580 J. Hooker Hist. 
Irel. in Holinshcd II. 100/2 Your dominion in Ireland, 
whereof they haue so little keepe. 1647 H. More Poems 
Of his precious soul he takes no keep. x8i8 Keats 
Endym. u 68 If from shepherd’s keep A lamb stray’d far. 
f b. That which is kept ; a charge. 06s. 

X579 Spenser Shcph- Cal. July 133 Often he vsed of hys 
keepe a sacrifice to bring- ^ 

3. Hist. The innermost and st rouges: structure 
or central tower of a medieval castle, serving as 
a fast defence; a tower; a stronghold, donjon . 

Perhaps orig, a translation of It. tenazza. 
a ts86 Sidney Arcadia (1598) 249 He who stood as watch 
upon die top of the keepe. iS$3 Barret TJuor. Warres 
vl iv. 344 The Tenaza or Keepe, which stands without the 
body of the CastelL 1654 Kvelyn Man. Z June, The 
Castle itself is large in circumference. . . The K cep. 0 r moun t, 
hath .. a very profound well. 2706 Bvrke LcI. Aoble Lord 
Wks. VIII. 49 lake the proud Keep of Windsor using m 
majesty of proportion, and girt with the double belt of its 
kindred and coeval towers. 1813 Scott Trternt. u xm, 
Buttress, and rampire’s circling bound. And mighty keep 
and tower. 1819 W. Burgh Notes Mason s Eng. Card *v. 
Note L. The Gothic castle ..consisted, in every instance, of 
the keep or strong-bold, and the court or enclosure annexed 
to the keep. 1877 Tennyson Harold it u, The walls oppress 
me. And hu’ge keep that hinders half the heaven. 

4. An article which serves for containing or re- 
tuning something, fa. A meat-safe. Obs. rare. 

16.7 Mksheu Doctor S.V., A Keep, ts .. uiso v^J for 
■T safe which Is a thing to keepe the mcaie from the flies in 
Sommer siSon. 264 q Bury Wills (Camden) zax A .. cup- 
bord, a keepe, two wrought chairs. 


b. A stew, pond, or reservoir for fish ; a weir or 
dam for retaining water, rare. 

1617 Minsheu Doctor s.v., A Keepe is also used ..for 
a place made in waters to keep and preserve fish. 1847 
J. Dwyer Princ. HyJraul. E it rim 75 The motion of water 
over a bar or keep, such as bad been calculated for the 
new cut. 

+ c. A clasp or similar fastening. Obs. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xvul 432 Buttons.. made to fairly 
hold The robe together, all lac’d downe before, Where Kccpcs 
and Catches both sides of it wore. 

d. Coal-mining. One of the set of movable 
iron supports on which the cage rests when at the 
top of the shaft : = Kep sb. 

1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. tf Durh . 
33 The cage rising between the keeps, and forcing them 
Back; but when drawn above the keeps, they fall iorw-ard 
to their places. jB6t W. W. Smyth Coal y Coal -mining 
166 The cage is lifted .. a little above the plane of the bank 
..and then allowed to drop on to the keeps. 

e. Pitch. In a locomotive engine : A part of the 
axle-box, fitted beneath the journal of the axle and 
serving to hold an oiled pad against it. 

x88i Metal World Na 15. 237_Care should be taken in 
boring out the axle-box keeps, as if the keeps are not bored 
correctly the journals., will not xvork true in them. 

+ 5. A keeper, a herd (in N. America). Obs. rare. 
1641 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 60 If any goates be without 
a keep after the r4th day of the next moneth .. the owners 
of them shall forfeit .. halfe a bushel of Come, /bid, 61 
[They] shall agree with a Cowe keep for the towne for the 
present summer. 

0. The act of keeping or maintaining ; the fact 
of being kept. See Keep v . 19 - 24 . 

1762 in F.^B. Hough Siege Detroit (1E60) 191 The Safety 
and Protection of Schenectady depends in a great Measure 
onthekeepofagoodGuardin ihcTown. 28x4 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 64 Our old spaniel.. and the blue grey- 
hound., both of which fourfooted worthies were sent out to 
keep for the summer. 1847-78 Halliw. s. v. Keep, Out at 
keep y said of animals in hired pastures. 

b. In good keep , well kept, in good condition j 
so in low keep , etc. 

1808 Trial Lieut. Gen. WhUelocke I. ars Many of them 
exceedingly good horses, but in low keep. x8xi Lamb 
Good Clerk Misc. Wks. (1871) 384 As the owner of a fine 
horse is (solicitousl to have him appear in good keep. _ 

c. The food required to keep a person or animal; 
provender, pasture ; maintenance, support. 

aiBiS Forby Voc. E. Anglia s. v., I am short of keep for 
my cows. 2829 Southey PP.cr, Compostclla Poet. Wks. 
VII. 264 The Corporation A fund for their keep supplied. 
1848 Lowell Biglow * P. Poems x8oo II. 148 You’re so 
darned lazy, I don’t think you’re hardly worth your keep. 

7. Phr. For keeps : to keep, for good; hence, 
completely, altogether, orig. U.S 

x886 Advance 9 Dec (Farmer), We.. promise not to play 
marbles for keeps, nor bet nor gamble in any way. 1897 
R. Kipling Captains Courageous 26T I’m coming into the 
business for keeps next fall. 1899 H. Frederic Market 
Place 195 I’ve got something the matter with me. ,1’vc got 
it for keeps. 

8. Comb., as keep-tower =* sense 33 keep- 
worthy a., worth keeping, worthy of being kept. 

1830 W. Taylor Hist. Germ, Poetry I. 182 Bodmer .. was 
the editor of the Zurich charter ..and of other keep-worthy 
documents. X&65 Street Goth. Archit. Spain 187 The 
enormous Kccp-lowcr which rises out of its western face. 

Keepable (kf‘pab’1), a. [f. Keep v . + --idle.] 
That can be kept or preserved. 

1891 Field 2t Nov. 774/3 Another fish .. not. .quite up to 
the sire wc had decided to be kecpable. 

Keeper (krpar). [f. Keep v . + -er h] One 
who or that which keeps. 

X. From trans. senses of the vb. 

1. One who has charge, care, or oversight of any 
person or thing; a guardian, warden, custodian. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1006 Quen was i keper of ]u child, c 1330 
R. Brunnc Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15813 Nc God wil namorc 
fait fay be Keperes of fat dignete. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xii. [Mathias) 237 Hchymc mad bale kepare of al pc thingc, 
fait he had in-togowemynge. X38Z Wycli f Gen. iv. 9, 1 wotc 
ncuere; whether am 1 the keper of my brother? [Coverd. 

I knowe not; Am l_my brothers kcocr?].. — • Acts xyL 37 
The kepere of the prisoun .. scynge the 3atis of the prisouu 
opcnyd..wolde sic bym silf. 2388 — Gen. iv. a Abel was a 
keperc of schccD, and Cayn was an ertbe tiJyerc. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxu) xxiv. xxo l]>ai) ware made hirdmen and 
kepers of bestez.^ X509-10 Aet x Hen. VI 1 1 , C. 17 $ 1 The 
Keper of the said great Warderobe foe the tyme boyng, 
<11533 hn. Eerners Huon viii. 19 Gerardc..demandjd.. 
whether he was kepar of that passage or not 1570 Sahr. 
Poems Reform. xviiL 37 He was kcipar cf jour commcun 
w-eilL 1631 Gouge Gods Arrows hl 5 65. 304 The Church 
..is a faithful keeper and preserver of the Oracles of God. 

1693 Dry den Juvenal vx. (1697) x-to Keep close your 
Women, under Lock and Key: But, who shall keep those 
Keepers? 1728 Prior Knowledge 203 Untam’d and fierce 
the tiger. .seeks his keeper's flesh. x8xo Scott Lady of 
L. iiL xiv, The herds without a keeper strayed. 

b. Forming the second element in many com- 
pounds ; as alphabet-kuper, ass-ketper , beast-keeper, 
book-keeper, bridge-keeper, cash-keeper, chapel-keeper, 
cow-keeper, deer-keeper, dog-keeper , door-keeper, 
gamekeeper, gale- keeper, goal-keeper , green-keeper, 
hound-keeper, housekeeper, etc., of which those 
of permanent standing will be found in their 
alphabetical places- 

c 1440 (see HouSEXEtrEak 153s [see Docz-KtzzcaJ. 1555 
IseeBooK-nEETEa). 1670 [see G am ESEErtaJ 2707 J. Cua.su; lx - 
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layns Pres. St. Gt. Brit, iil 679 Officers oF the Foreign 
[Post] Office., Mr. James Lawrence, Alphabet-Keeper, Tool. 
1-766 EsncK London IV. 295 In the foreign office, there is 
also a comptroller, and an alphabet keeper. 1807 Outing 
(U. S>) XXIX. 440/2 The old hound-keeper declared that 
[the bitch] would never come back. 1900 Daily News 
3 July 7/5 One piece fell beside the register-keeper. 1900 
Westm. Gas. 14 July 2/3 The street chapel-keeper also 
.wished to desert his post. 

c. Special uses : 

Keeper of the Exchange and Mint : the Master of the 
Mint, an office held since 1870 by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Keeper of the Great (t Broad) Seal : an officer 
in England and Scotland who has the custody of the Great 
Seal ; in England the office is now held by the Lord High 
.Chancellor. Keeper of the Privy Seal : (a) in England an 
officer through whose hands pass charters, etc. before coming 
to the Great Seal, now called Lord Privy Seal ; (b) a similar 
officer in Scotland and the Duchy of Cornwall f Keeper of 
the Touch : see quot 1607. 

1423 Rolls Parlt. IV. 257/1 If. .the.. Keper of the touche 
afore seid touche ony such Hernois wyth the Liberdisheed. 
1454 Ibid. V. 256/2 The Chaunceller of Englond, and the 
Keper of the prive Seale. 1467-8 Ibid. V. 634/1 Hugh Bryceof 

London, Goldsmyth.keper of the Kyngseschaungein London. 

1477 Act 17 Ediv. IV, c. 5 Such and as many keepers of the 
same Seals, as he shall think necessary. 1562-3 Act 5 Elis. 
c. i3 {title) An Acte declaring thauctoritee of the L. Keeper 
of the Great Seale of England and the L. Chancellor to bee 
one. 1607 Cowell Intcrpr . , Keeper of the priuy Seale.. 
seemeth to be called Clerke of the priuy Seale. Ibid., Keeper 
o> the Touch 1 anno 2 H. 6. cap. 14. seemth to be that officer 
in the kings mint which at this day is termed the master 
of the assay. 1688 Col. Rec . Pennsylv. I. 230 Thomas 
Lloyd Keeper of y* Broad SeaL 1863 H. Cox Itislit. 1. vii. 
02 The Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper is.. Prolocutor or 
Speaker of the House of Lords. 

d. An officer who has the charge of a forest, 
woods, or grounds ; now esp. = Gamekeeper. 

1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VIL c* 6 Sttwards Foresters and other 
kepers within the Kynges Forest of Ingilwode. a 1530 
Heywood Weather (Brandi 1898) 413 Rangers and kepers 
of certayne places, As forestes, parkes,purlewes and chasys. 
i6oz ntd Ft. Return fr. Panutss. il v. 883, I causd the 
Keeper to seuer the rascall Deere from the Buckes of the 
first head. 1648 Bury Wills ( Camden) 218 To George Betts, 
my keeper, five pounds. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 108 Duke of 
Kingston, keeper of Sherwood Forest. 1863 Kingsley Water- 
Bab. I (1889) 16 He did not know that a keeper is only 
a poacher turned outside in, and a poacher is a keeper 
turned inside out. 

f e. A nurse ; one who has charge of the sick, 
c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 3624 Walstede, he sais, entir 
with me, For my kepar sail' |wu be. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
11. 366 Quhen "Wallace was ralesched off his payne.. His 
trew kepar he send to Elrisle. 1587 Fleming Contn . Holin - 
shed III. 1376/1 In some great extremitie of sickitesse .. 
some honest ancient woman a keeper, may watch with ante 
of them. 1651 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop K Err.- m. iv. 144 
Such as bee sick of feavers, for whom principally keepers 
are provided. 

2. One who observes or keeps a command, law, 
promise, etc. 

3382 Wyclif Ezek. xliv. 8 han putte keepers of myn 
obserua’rices in my sayntuarie to 30 ur self. 1536 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W.deWj 1531)54 He cajleth the kepers of the commaunde- 
mentes his trend es. 1635 Bacon Ess., Boldness (Arb.) 519 
For Boldnesse is an ill .keeper of promise, a 1796 Burns 
Verses to Rankinc i, I am a keeper of the law In some 
sma’ points, altho’ net a’. . 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
428 From being a keeper of the law he is converted into 
a breaker of it. 

3. One \vho owns or carries on some establish- 
ment or business. 

Often the second element in combs., as alehouse hotel; 
lodging-house keeper ; Innkecper, Shopkeeper, 
c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 272/1 Kcpare of an bowse, or an 
howse holdare, paterfamilias. 1495 ^ct ti Hen. V II, 
c. 2 § 5 To take suertie of the kepers of ale houses of their 
gode behavyng. 1713 Loiui Gaz. Na 5 14 1/4 Isaac Beckett 
..Alehouse-keeper. 1851 Hawthorne Ho. Scu. Gables iii. 
39 A forlorn old maid, and keeper of a cent-shop. 1870 
\v. M. Baker New Timothy 167 (Cent) A weakly, aged 
keeper of a little shoe-store in a village. 

+ 4. One who keeps a mistress. . Obs. . 

1676 Etheredgc Man of Mode 1. i, An old doting keeper 
cannot be more jealous of his mistress. 371a Steele Sped. 
No. 461 F it A Man may be a very fine Gentleman, tho* he is 
neither a Keeper nor an Infidel 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(iSix) IV. 151 The risk of a keeper, who takes up with 
a low-bred girl. 

5. One who or that which keeps or retains, in 
various senses of the vb. Also keeper-back. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 8x There is no lesse praise to 
.he geven tactile keper then to the getter. 1593 Siiaks. 
Rich. II, il il 70 He is a Flatterer, A Parasite, a keeper 
backe of dentin a 1617 Hi cron Wks. (1620) II. 457 Keepers 
from Gods ministers, that which they ought to haue. a 1859 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiil V. 105 The best keeper of secrets 
.in Europe. 

6 . a. Any mechanical device for keeping some- 
thing in its place; a clasp, catch, etc. spec, (a) 
a loop securing the end of a buckled strap ; (<5) 
the mousing of a hook; (c) a jam-nut or check- 
nut ; ( d ) the gripper in .a flint-lock, securing the 
flint; (<f) the box into which the bolt of a lock 
projects when shot. (Knight Diet. A lech., 1 S 75 .) 

v 1575 Laser am Let. (187 0 37 A nano gorget, fastened afore 
with a white clasp and a keepar close vp to the chin. 1625 
Haworth Housed Bks. (Surtees) 214 Tape, claspes and 
keepers. 1667 Vestry Bks.- (Surtees) 336 To Tho. Cooper 
for makeing a keeper for M r Lambton s pew dore. 2 d 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. High am. Great catch-hooks and 
keepers of silver. 1857 J. Hogg Micro sc. i. il 84 A gilt iron 
.bar, ledge, or keeper, serves for an object-rest. 1888 Set. 
American LVIil. 408/1 A glove fastener has been patented. 


..It has a cylindrical keeper with one lower edge struck up 
to form a lip. Ibid., A keeper with a slot in its upper surface 
adapted to receive the latch and tongue [of a glove fastenerj. 

b. A bar of soft iron placed across the poles of 
a horse-shoe magnet to prevent loss of power; an 
armature^ 

Also, one of the lateral projections attached to the poles 
of an electro-magnet to bring these into close proximity 
to the revolving armature; a shoe (Knight Diet. Meek. 
Suppl. 1884). 

1837 Brewster Magnet 312 The weight was carefully 
removed, so as .not to displace the armature or keeper. 
rz85o 'Faraday Forces Nat. v. 133. x868 Lockyer Elcm. 
Astro n. . 274 A pricker attached to tne keeper of an electro- 
magnet. 

c. A ring that keeps another (esp. the wedding- 
ring) on the finger ; a guard-ring. 

1851 Mayhew Lo)id. Labour I. 499 (Hoppe) A gold ring, 
a silver 'ring, and a chased keeper. 1858 Ann. Register 7, 
150 wedding rings and keepers. 1894 Hall . Caine Manx- 
man iv.xiv, She .. hurried every thing into it — the money, 
the earrings; the keeper off her finger, and then she paused 
at the touch of the wedding-ring. 

II. From intr. senses of the verb. 

7. One who continues or remains at a place. 

16x1 Bible Tit. il 5 To be discreet, chaste, keepers at 

home. 

8 . A fruit,or other product, that keeps (well orill). 

1843 Jrnl. R . Agric. Soc. IV. 11. 389 An excellent apple, 

and good keeper. 1802 Garden 27 Aug. 178 The best Apple., 
splendid keeper, wilf last until May. 1892 Seed Catalogue , 
Royal Ash-leaf kidney [potato}, heavy cropper and good 
keeper. 

Hence Kee pering, the work of a gamekeeper. 
1892 J. Wilkins Autobiog. Gamckfr. 1. I 13 It made me 
take a liking for keepering. 

Keeperess (k; ’pares), rare. [f. prec. + -ess.] 
A female keeper or custodian, b. A woman who 
keeps a man. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8tx) VI. 359 (D.) Hardly ever, 

I dare say, was there a keeper that did not make a keeperess ; 
who lavished away on her kept-fellow what she obtained 
from .. him who kept her. 1863 Reade Hard Cash HI. 66 
•The keeperesses eclipsed the keepers in cruelty to the poorer 
patients. 

Kee'perless, a. rare. [f. as prcc. + -less.] 
Not having a keeper or guardian. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. iii. 40 People accounted 
sane and permitted to range the world keeperless. 

Keepership (kf'pajfip). [f. as prec. + -ship.] 
The office or position of a keeper. 

1530 in \V» H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 67 Richard 
Edys, nowe Keper of Bockardowe, to enjoy the kepershippe 
of Bocardowe. 1627 Dk. Newcastle Let. in Life (1886) 322 
Since I am not repaired in the Keepership. 1825 Bentiiam 
OJfic. Apt. Maximized , Observ. Peel's Sp. (1830) 37 The 
keepership of' the prison named after his judicatory I the 
King’s Bench 1. 1880 A ntiquary May 227^1 The keepership 
of the mineralogical department of the British Museum. 
tKee pful, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Keep sb. I + 
-ful.] Careful, heedful. 

1489 Caxton Eaytesof A. i. xv. 43 He myght haue eschewid 
hys hurt yf he had be as kepefull 

^ Keeping (kf-pig), vbl. sb. [f. Keep v. + -ino *.] 
The action of the verb Keep in various senses. 

I. From trans. senses of the vb. 

1. Observance of a rule, command, ordinance, 
institution, practice, promise, etc. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sc/. JVks. III. 350 Keping of Goddis 
mandementis. 1473-4 Act 12 fy 13 Ediv. IV in Rolls Parlt, 
VI. 33/2 The kepyng of assise of Brede, Wyne, and Ale. 
*5.73 Reg. St. A iidrews Kirk Sess. (1889-90) 389 Be super, 
stitius keping of 3 will-day halyday. 1678 Wan ley Wond, 
Lit. World v. iii § 15. 474/1 The controversie about the keep, 
iiig of Easter. 

2. The action, task, or office of looking after, 
guarding, defending, taking care of, etc. ; custody, 
charge, guardianship. 

<11300 Cursor M. 20106 pan name apostil.. In-til his 
keping, pat maidan. 0x380 Wyclif Wks.^ (1880) 21 God 
almyjty takip so gret kepyng of smale briddis [etc.], c 1440 
Gesta Rom. 1. xxxv. 357 (Addit. MS.) The porter said, ‘have 
kepyng of thi self a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lx. 209 We 
that hath this place inkepingearefrenchemen. 1651 Hoboes 
Levi at J i. in. xl. 25 The Book of the Law was in their 
Keeping. ^1735 Arbuthnot John Bull m. xxi. Misc. Wks. 
1751 JI. 92 As upright as a new Chancellor, who has the 
keeping of the King's Conscience, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xviil 126 To hand over your impressions to the safe keeping 
of m.emory. 

b. Guard, defence. On {at, of \ upon ) ones 
keeping, on one's guard. Obs. exc. dial. 

1388 Wyclif Jer. 11 12 Encreese kepyng, reise 5e 
keperis. c 1425 Eng Con/]. Irtl. 52 Amorow pay lefte 
good. kypynge yn the syle. 3523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
cxxxix. 167 Than she-.. set te good kepyng ouer them. 1571 
Hanmer Chron. Ircl, (1633) 139 To be more upon their 
keeping, to prevent treachery. 1590 Stensf.R F. Q. u xl 2 
Henceforth, bee at your keeping well x668 Ormotule MSS. 
in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 71 Some actions., 
put your petitioner on his keeping. 1898 Kath. Tynan in 1 
Westnt. Gaz. 12 Ocl 1/3 He was already, as they say in 
Ireland, ‘on his keeping * ; that is to say, a hunted man. 
fc. A flock (of sheep). Cf. herd. Obs. rare ~ l . ; 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 1 A flocke, a keepinge, or j 
a fold of sheepe. 

3. The taking care of a thing or person ; the j 
giving of attention so as to maintain in good j 
order or condition ; the state or condition in which 

a thing is kept. 

c 1330 R. Brusne Chron . Wace (Rolls) *4887 Giuc Eng. 


lische men euen kepynge, Mete & drynke, & ober k T rt 
3468 Chron. Eng. m Hearne R. Glouc. (1724! 482 HisbonK 
v shewethe sumwhat \*nwyt and necclygence, for he \ iter 
liche leueth the kepyng of liem. 1523 T5 *- 
* 1 12 Cratches is a soraunce ' 


leim 1521 Fitzhf.rb. Hush 
that wyll cause a horse to 


halte. and commeth of yll kepynge. 1523 Churchw, Ace 
St. Giles , Reading 19 Paid for kepyng of the clok iij» &*;/ 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 280 Fane exceeding anve 
of the companie for stature, and good keapinge. x?** 
J. James u. Le Blond’s Gardening 68 This Keeping con- 
sists in mowing the Grass often. 1880 Ann. Rep . R. f/ert 
Soc. 5 The Garden . .in the highest state of keeping which 
the means of the Society allowed. 

4. The maintaining of a state or condition. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvl (Baptist) 14 Angele als callit 
wes he, fore kepyng of verginite. c 1430 Life St. Kath. 
(1884) 35 To lese pe name and croune of 30m e profession by 
kepynge of silence, a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V] i- 0 
Exhort them to y« . . kepyng of good order within the citie. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 261 Beneuolent 
keiping of kyndnes, cumpanie, and freindschip. 

5. Maintenance, sustenance with food; food, 
fodder ; = Keep sb. 6 c. 

1644 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 80 Charity White is allowed 
2 6 s. for thirteene weekes keeping of John Berry. 1671 
Milton Samson 1260 Mylabours,The work of many hands, 
which earns my keeping. 1708 Vorkslu Racers 7 His 
stable-room and keeping are unpaid. 1876 Holland Scv. 
Oaks xil 162 Mike thought he could hire a horse for his 
keeping and a sled for a small sum. 

.t b. The maintaining of a mistress or lover; the 
fact or condition of being so maintained. Obs. 

' l6 75 Wycherley Country-Wife 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 73/2 But 
pi it nee . , Is not keeping bettet than marriage ? 1678 DRV DEN 
Limber ham Pref., "1 was intended for an honest Satyr 
against our crying Sin of Keeping. 1727 Gay Bcgg. Op. 11. 
iv, Pray Madam were you ever in keeping? 1768 H. Wal- 
pole Hist. Doubts 49 note. On the death of the king she 
[Jane Shore) had been taken into keeping by lord Hastings. 
•|*6. Confinement, imprisonment ; prison. Obs. 

1382. Wyclif Luke xxi. 12 Thei schulen sette hir hondis on 
30U . . bitakinge in to synagogis and kepingis [gloss ether 
prisouns). C1400 Destr. Troy 13953 Telnmoc,.come out of 
kepyng to his kid fadur. 1513 More in Grafton Chton. 
II. 772 Her kepyng of the king his brother in that place. 


7. The action or fact of retaining as one’s own ; 
retention; pi. things kept or retained. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 5594 In gelyng he hath such .woo, And 
in the kepyng drede also. <1x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 
252 b, Of the getting of this mannes goodcs ..I wtl not 
speake : but the kepingeof them [etc.]. >634 SmT. Herbert 
Trav. 185 They concluded she was good prize and worth 
the keeping.^ 1857 W. Smith Thorndale 573 If there is to 
be any keeping, there must be some limit put on the taking. 

8 . Reservation for future use ; preservation. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 434- A piece of. bread .. 

so dr> e . . with longe kepinge. 1718. Freethinker No. 27 ? x 
True Wit and Good Sense will bear keeping. 1730 Swift 
Betty the Grizette, A tawny speckled pippin Shnvel'd with 
a winter’s keeping. 1870 L’ Estrange Miss Mitford I. vu 
181 Arc not poems, like port wine, the better for keeping? 
>875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 696 Fruits which spoil with 
keeping. , 

9. a. ..In Painting, orig. The maintenance 01 
the proper relation between the representations of 
nearer and more distant objects in a picture ; hence, 
in more general sense , 1 the proper subserviency of 
tone and colour in every part of a picture, so that 
the general effect is harmonious to the eye * (Fair- 

holt) ; the maintenance of harmony of composirion. 

1715 J. Richardson The . Painting 224 The Composition 
is not to be justifyed..the Gioups are too Regulariy placed, 
and without any Keeping in the Whole, that is, they am>eBr 
too near of an Equal Strength X762 GolosM. Cit. W. »v. 
[Paiodying art slang] 4 What do you think, sir, of that head 
in the corner, done in the manner of Grisoni ? There s the 
true keeping in it.' 17 68 W. GiLriN Upon Prints 20 A cepmg 
then proportions a pi oper degree of strength to the near and 
distant parts, in respect to each other. 1780 Johnson Let. 
to Mrs. T hr ale x May, There is contour and keeping, anu 
grace, and expression, and all the varieties of artificial ex- 
cellence. 1792 Resid. France (1797) I. 87 Some mixture 01 
splendour and clumsiness, and a want of what the painters 
call keeping. 1809 Mar. Edgeworth Absentee x, In l-auy 
Clonbrony’s mind, as in some bad paintings, there was no 
keeping ; all objects, great and small, were upon the same 
level. 7859 Gullick & TmpsPaint. 172 The keeping anu 
repose in this cartoon are inimitable. 

b. generally. Agreement, congruily, harmony. # 
18x9 Hazlitt Eng. Com. Writers vu (1869) 153 There i5 
the exquisite keeping in the character of Blinl,and the want 
of it in that of Tom Jones. 1870 Lowell Study Iv *na- 
406 For wit, fancy, invention, and keeping, it [the Rape 01 
the Lock] has never been surpassed. ^ # . 

e. Phr. ill or out of keeping {with) : in or out ot 
harmony or agreement (with). , . 

C1790 I m isoN Sch. Art II. 59 In what respect it is out c 
keeping; that is, what parts are too light, and w " a LJ , 
dark. 1806 F. Horner Lei. in Life vu. (1849) 175 They 
were so in keeping with the whole that the prevailing tone 
was.. never interrupted. 1824 Miss Fekkier Inker. 

To use an artist phrase, nothing could be more in 
with the day than the reception Miss S. met with. 
Blackw. Mag. XXVI 1. 310 It is in ‘fine keeping » 0 s 
phrase is. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley iv, 24 His own costume 
of black coat, leathers and tops, was in perfect keeping. 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. nt. v. 14 Such an utterance ol 
would., be out of keeping with our present condition m 
fiesh. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 26 Indications .. m 
thorough keeping with the view we have taken. 

II. From intr. senses of the vb. 

10. Staying or remaining in a place or in a certam 

condition ; remaining sound. f 

174a Lend, ty Country Brew, l (ed. 4) 23 The Handful ot 



KEEPING-, 


KEII/HAUITE. 


Salt., hinders their Ale from keeping: 1776 J. Hunter Let. 
to Jcnncr 22 Jan., Wks. 1835 I. 59 Their keeping into one 
substance would make me inclinable to believe that it is 
a new substance. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia. I. x.w, 
1 took advantage of my disorder to excuse my keeping 
at home. 

III. 11 . With adverbs, as keeping back , down, 
in, out, up : see Keep v. IV. 

1552 Huloet, Kepynge backe or a part, rescruatio, reientio. 
<1x568 Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 48 Sharpe kepinge in, and 
bridleinge of youth % 1667 Pepys Diary 26 Apr., He says 
that the king’s keeping in still with my Lady CastlemaSne 
do show It. 1814 Wellington 15 May in Gurw. Dcsp. 
(1838) XII. 12 An allowance for the purchase and keeping 
up of a mule in the public service. 1835 Macaulay Ess,, 
Mackintosh's Hist. Acta (1887 1 366 By resistance they meant 
the keeping out of James the Third. 2884 Noncottf. .$• Indep. 
25 Sept. 927/3 The system of ‘keeping in’ [at school] is 
barbarous. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 371 The keeping 
down of urrnmic accumulation. 

IV. 12 . at t rib. and Comb., as keeping- beer, ewe- 
lamb, -ground, -sheep, etc. 

2741 Compl \ Faut.- Piece 1. vi. 284 The Season for brewing 
Keeping-beer. 1773 Hist. Brit. pom. N. Amcr. it. ii. § 12. 
217 When whales are much disturbed, they quit their 
keeping-ground. x835 Scott Sheep - Fa rm i ng 115 A new 
system of not weaning the keeping ewe lambs at all 

Keeping, ppl. a . [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
keeps, in various senses (see the verb). 

c 1430 A B C 0/ Aristotle in Babces Bk. 12 [Be not] to 
kinde, ne to kepynge, & be waar of knaue tacchis, 1677 
Mrs, Behn Rover 11. ii, All this frights me not: 'tis still 
much better than a keeping husband, x/03 Rowe Fair 
Penit. 1, i. 236 Some keeping Cardinal shall doat upon thee. 
x8ox Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears <5- Smiles Wks. 1812 V. 30 
Daughters and dead fish, we find Were never keeping wares. 

Kee'ping-room. local and U.S. [Keep v. 
37.) The room, usually occupied by a person or 
family as a sitting-room ; a parlour. 

1790 Marsham in G. White's Selborne (1877) II. 257 On 
the 24th I found a dark butterfly in my keeping-room. 1794 
A. Young Agric . Suffolk (1797) xx The door., opening 
immediately from the external air into the keeping-room. 
1852 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv, In the family ‘keeping- 
room’, as it is termed [of the New England farm-house]. 
1871 ‘M. Legrand’ Cambr. Freshnu 55 Most fortunate to 
get into college in your first term, sir. Yes, sir, this is your 
keeping-room; and.. this here's your study. 

Keepsake (krps£ ! k). [f. Keep v. + Sake : cf. 
namesake .] Anything kept or given to be kept 
for the sake of, or in remembrance of, the giver. 
spec. The name given to certain literary annuals 
consisting of collections of verse, prose, and illus- 
trations, common in the early part of the nineteenth 
century ; so called as being designed for gifts. 

X790 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Apr., She sent me a little neat 
pocket volume, which I accept.. as just the keepsake [etc.], 
x 794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxvj, A beautiful new 
sequin, that Ludovico gave me for a keepsake. i86x Sat. 
Rev. 7 Dec. 587 She pulls out a pair of scissors, and cuts out 
a patch as a keepsake. 1862 Thorn bury Turner 1. 249 About 
1824, the frivolous keepsake mania .. gave an impetus to 
modern art. Keepsakes are said to have originated in an 
idea suggested by Mr. Alaric Watts. 1885 R. Buchanan 
Annan Water iv, Take the money and buy yourself a keep- 
sake to remind you of me. 

b. attrib . ; spec . Having the inane prettiness of 
faces depicted in a keepsake volume ; having the 
namby-pamby literary style of such books. 

1848 {title) Keepsake Gift Book of Tales andPoetry. _ 189S 
Hamilton Aio£ Elizabeth's Pretenders 199 With thefamiest 
touch of rouge.. and her keepsake air, she felt herself to be 
irresistible. 1898 Daily Chron . 8 Oct. 4/7 ‘Eyes raised 
towards heaven are always fine eyes ’ may have a sort of 
‘keepsake’ prettiness, but is really not common sense. 

Hence Kee'psaky a., of the style of the com- 
positions or illustrations in a keepsake volume. 

. *97 r Geo, Eliot in Cross Li/e III. 1^5 That keepsakey, 
impossible face which Maclise gave him [DickensJ. 1891 
Daily Nexus 26 Dec. 3/x The more smooth and keepsaky 
style [of illustration]. 

Keercheef, obs. form of Kerchief. 
Keer-drag. A form of drag-net having a very 
small mesh towards the end, used by zoologists for 
collecting small fishes and other marine animals. 

*836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 21 r Fishing with a small but 
very useful net.. called a keerdrag. 1853 P. H. Gosse in 
Zoologist II. 3993, I take it in considerable numbers in 
Weymouth Bay, oy means of the net known as a keer- 
drag which rakes the bottom. 

Keere, Keerie : see Kier, Keruie. 

Keealip, Sc. form of Cheeselif 1 , rennet ; also 
a name of Galium veruni = Cheese- rennet. 


Keest (k/st). Sc. Also kiest, kyst. [a. Du. 
' est marrow, kernel, best part of anything.] 
larrow, sap, substance, vigour. Hence Kee*st- 
Jss a., void of sap or substance. 

1802 Sibbald Chron. Sc. Poetry Gloss., Kyst less, tasteless 
f*4 Carlyle Early Lett. Oct. (x386) I. 26 So cold and 
estless am I. 1825 Jamieson, Keest , sap, substance. 2090 
then //. Dunlop 132 The ceaseless welting of the thread 
ould take the substance— the very keest— out of his 
ard’s body. 

Keest, obs. pa. t. of Cast v. 

Kee thing, Keetlyng: steKrrmsc, Kitling. 
Keeve, kive (krv, kaiv). Forms: a. 1 cyf, 
cuf, 3 kiue, 4-S kive, 6 kyve. 0 . 5 ~ 6 keve > 
-9 kieve, 9 keave, 7- keeve. [OE. cyf may' re- 
resent an OTeut. *kutja , but has no exact equtva- 
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lent in the cognate langs. - The sense is that of 
LG. kiivcn , kenben and G. kiibel (MHG. also 
kiibbel ; cf. OHG. milich-chubili milk-pail), but 
these have short u as stem-vowel. 

The normal repr. of OE. eff cife is kive, but the word is 
now practically obs., exc. in s. w. diaL, where the form is 
keeve ; cf .fere, here , heve, kce=firc , hire , hive, kye.) 

1 . A tub or vat ; spec, a vat for holding liquid 
in brewing and bleaching; in Mining, a vessel in 
which tin or copper ore is washed. 

c. c xoco /Elfrjc Horn. I. 58 Se het afyllan ane cyfe mid 
weallendum ele. Ibid. II. 178 t>a stod bmr an xmtig cjf. 
<*1300 Sat. People Kildare xiv. in£ E. P. (1862} 155 Hail 
be je skinners wij; ^ure drenche kiue, Who so smillij* jrer-to 
wo is him aliue. 1509 Yatton Churchw. Ace. (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 130 Payd to y* hoper for hopyng of y» kyve . . j d. 
<xx66x Fuller Worthies, Dcrlysh. 1. (1662) 230 They must 
brew every day, yea pour it out of the Kive into the Cup. 
1743 Load. Country Brctv. xv. (ed. 2) 266 In Winter they 
ferment a little first in the Kiye or Tun to put to the Wort 
in the Barrel. X755 SucBBEARcZyd/Vx (1769) II. 100 (E. D. D.) 
A brewer’s kive filled with new beer. 

£. 1446 Yatton Churchyo. Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 83 It. for 
the chetyl and the ke ve . . vld. 1574 in Worth Tavistock Par. 
Acc. (1887) 30 For mendyng of the lyme Keve vj d. 2674 
Ray S. <5- E. Country Words 69 A Keeve (Devon', a Fat 
wherein they work their beer up before they tun it. 1743 
Maxwell Set. Trans. Soc. Improv. Agric. Scot. 343 As for 
the Bleaching-house, it ought to be furnished with .. good 
Keeves or Tubs for Bucking. 3776 Bolton in A. Young 
Tour Ircl. (1780) II. 20X (Cider-making) As the juice is thus 
pressed out, let it be poured into large vessels, usually called 
Keeves, to undergo the fermentation. 1875 Ure’s Diet. Arts 
1 1. 107 A large kieve of water, in which the sieve is suspended 
by the iron rod. 

2. A local name for the mill-hoop, the enclosing 
case of a run of stones in a flour mill (Hoop 
sbf 2). 

3 . all rib. and Comb., as keeve-uet ( Cormv.) , 
keeve-work. 

1550-1600 Customs Duties (B. M. Add. MS. 25097), Kive 
or dole eles, the barrell cf either, xxxs. 1776 G. Semple 
Building in Water 60 Keci'C-work, that is, making large 
Vessels of red Deal Boards, hooped both with Iron and strong 
Oak Hoops. 1883 Leisure Hour 697/2 These [pilchards] 
he catches .. in his ‘kieve net’— a net somewhat like an 
angler's landing-net. 

Keever, obs. form of Kiver. < 

II Kef, keif, kief (kef, kaif, kit). Also kaif, 
kaef, kiff. [Arab, cjf kaif, colloquially kef, 
well-being, good-humour, enjoyment, pleasure ] 


1 . A state of drowsiness or dreamy intoxication, 
such as is produced by the use of bhang, etc. b. 
The enjoyment of idleness; : dolce far niente’. 
To make (or do ) kef, to pass the time in idleness. 

z8o3 R. Drummond Illuslr. \ Gram. Guzarattce, etc. (Y.), 
A kind of confcctio JaPonica,. causing keif, or the first de- 
gree of intoxication. x8« Badger Nestorians 1. 327 Parties 
of Christians were making keif, i.e. taking their pleasure 
and drinking arack. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. ^3 Dec., You 
may smoke, you may enjoy your kef. 1863 W. Cory Lett. 
*r Jrnls. (1897) 163, 1 fell into kef being incapable of sus- 
tained thought. 1885 Mrs. H. Ward tr. /!////'*/ sjrnl. (1891) 
72, 1 came to understand the Buddhist trance of the Soufis, 
the kief of the Turk. 1892 Marianne North Rfco/L 
Happy Life II. 9 All the grand people were doing ‘kef 
after breakfast under the trees. 1897 Keith Plea Simpler 
Faith 137 To him [the Bedouin] the greatest enjoyment is 
his Kaif, his perfect idleness. < . 

2 . (In Morocco and Algeria, in form kief, keef) 

Indian hemp or other substance smoked to produce 
this state. Also attrib. _ 

1878 Hooker & Ball Morocco 188 The habukal uses of 
kief prepared from Indian hemp. 1889 Hall Caine Scape- 
goat (1801) I. 193 Men layabout holding pipes charged with 
Aeef. x 892 Black™. J fag. Sept. 426 The lazy sia ve otWazan 
lounging in the sun, kiflf-pipe in mouth. 

Ke’ffekilite. Min. [f. next-f - iteL- named (in 
Ger. form keffckilitli) by Fischer 1811.] A greyish 
greasy Iithomarge found in the Crimea. 

1868 in Dana Min. 

IfKefFekill. Min. Cbs. rare. Also kiffe-, 
kiefe-. [‘ Said to mean the earth of Keffe or Kafie, 
the town of the Crimea from which it was shipped* 
(Chester, Dicl. Names Min.)* Ferh. repr. Pers. 

J fZjS kef-i'gil ‘ foam of clay but the classical 
Pers. name is kef-i-darya 1 foam of the 

sea* (J. T. Plaits).] = Meerschaum. 

[1758 Cronstedt Mincralogtt 79 states, that the A effcKii 
Tartarorum was used by t he Tartars as son p. ] 1784 K jkwaN 
E/em. Min. 59 Meershaum of the Germans, KeflekilL 1796 
Ibid. (ed. 2) I. 145 KefiekiU or myxsen..is said to be when 
recently dug of a yellow colour, and as tenacious as cheese 
or wax. *807 T. Thomson Chern. {ed. 3) l J. 477 To the first 
of these classes belongs the ruby; to the second, steatites and 


f; 


rekille. 

Ce-ffel. dial, and obs. slang. Also 7-8 kefFal, 
icefield, 9 kepbel. [a. Welsh ccffyl horse : see 
U‘LK.1 A horse, esp. a sorry hor»c. 

„oo a E. Did. Cant. Cm-, Keffal, a Hone. i;o« 
Worn Hud. Rtdiv. I. xii. 26 At last a Nearo Devil came 
, a dun Kefield, blind and lame. 1748 Ricmxiicsom 
mm U. xx. 15° Old Robin at a .distance, on bus roan 
|T,1 CJ g ..Hcuhtca Tracts 1 1 . xlvnL 3 Thomas Shelton s 
shels are so thin and a eaV, they can hardly lift, one leg 
er the other. 1879 Miss Jackson Sltrefsh. llyrd-tt., 
ffcl, a sorry, worthless horse. ' . . 


ii Keffiyell (kef/ ye). Also kefiyeh, -ia, kof(f)Q- 
yah, keffie(h), karieb, kaff-, kuilyoh. [Arab. 

kafffyah or kttjfiych , by some held to be 
ad. late Lat. cofea, citphia : see Coir.] A kerchief 
worn- as a head-dress by the Bedouin Arabs. 

a XB17 J. L. Burckhardt Bedouins (1831) I. 48 All the 
Bedouins wear on the head. .a turban or square kerchief of 
cotton .. called keffic. a .1839 Lady H. Sta snore Mem. 
(1845) I. iiL oS (Sianf.) A silk handkerchief, commonly worn 
by the Bedouin Arabs, known by the Arabic name cf 
kefieyah. 1847 Disraeli Tancred in, vii. That audacious- 
looking Arab in a red kef a. x88x L. Wallace Ben Hur 1. i, 
H is face was . . hidden by a red knfiych . 1892 Blaclav. Mag. 
Mar. 400 His head protected by a kefiyeh. 
it Kefir (ke'far). Also kefyr, kephir. [Cauca-. 
sian.] An effervescent liquor resembling koumiss, 
prepared from milk which has been fermented; 
employed as a medicine or food for invalids. 

1884 Hature 3 July 216/2 Kephir has only been generally 
known even in ^Russia for about two years. X894 Lancet, 
3 Nov. 1072 Koumiss^ and kefyr are examples of sour 
fermented milk containing an excess of carbonic acid gas. 

b. Kejir ferment , grains, or seeds , a composite 
substance used by the Caucasians to ferment milk. 

1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898 Blackman in Working 
Men s ColL Jrnf. V. 60 The inhabitants of the Caucasus 
have kephir grains. To produce kepbir, about 6 parls of 
milk is mixed with 1 part of the grains ..Kephir grains 
consist of a sorts of bacteria and a yeast. 

f Keft, pa. pple. Obs. rare—'. [? a. ON. kcjpt, 
keyft, pa. pple. of kanpa to buy : see Coup z/. 1J 
Bought, paid for ; = abought, pa. pple. of AbY v. 

c 1300 Havclok 2005 pus wolde }>e theucs me liaue reft, But 
god pank, he hauen-ct sure keft. 

Keg (keg), sb. [Later form of Cac sb. 1 , q. v.] 

1. A small barrel or cask, usually of less than 
10 gallons. 

1632 Sherwood, A kegge, Caque . Yoyez a Cag. 1678 
piriLurs (ed, 4) App., Kag,oc Keg ,. a large Vessel for the 
laying of Sturgeon 111 pickle. 1766 W. Gordon Gen. Count, 
ing-ho . 31 8 ; 5 kegs of barley. 18x2 Byron fuan tr. xhi, Two 
casks of biscuit and a keg of butter. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett.' I. 47 One could have a little keg of salt herrings sent. 

+ b. A portion of sturgeon sufficient to fill a keg 
(cf. Cag sb . 1 1, quot. 1704). Obs. 

1617 Minsueu Ductor, A Kegge of Sturgicrt, .. Vue piece 
d esturgeon. 1622 Drayton Poly-otb. xxv. (1748) 367 The 
Sturgeon cut to keggs (too big to handle whole). 

c. slang. The stomach. 

1887 F. Francis Saddle «V Mocassin 270 (Farmer) We’d 
been having a time and my keg was pretty full too. 

2. altrio., as keg-buoy , -haul; keg- fig (see quot.). 
1868 Paxton Bot. Diet., Keg fig of Japan is the fruit of 

Diospyros Kaki. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Cat a/, fed. 4) 137 
Keg Buoy, for floating drift nets. 1805 Century Mag. Aug. 
570 He had on a keg hat, all shiny silk, and a red necktie. 
Hence +Kcgz/., to cut up (a sturgeon) into 1 kegs'. 
X630 J. Taylor (Water ¥.) J*ck-adent Wks. (1630) l U7/1 
The poore Anchoue is pittifully pepper’d in the fight, 
whilst the Sturgeon is keg’d, randed, and lold about the cares. 
Kegeree, variant of Kedgeree. 

Keghet, kejte, obs. ff. caught’, see Catch v. 
Keg-meg, dial, variant of Cag mag. 
fKegwort, F/erb. Obs. rare—'. Some plant. 
x6xo Markham Mastcrp. it. clxxtii. 485 Bcttonicum, which 
we call dogslone or kegwort. 

HKehaya (kehaya-). Forms: 6 cahaia, 7 
cnyha, enhay, caya, kia(y(a, 8 kehaja, k(i)aya, 
kiyaya, chiaia, kaia, caia, 8-9 kiaja, 9 kiayah, 

kehaya. [Turk. kihayil, kc kbyte, etc, 

corrupt forms of Pers. (and Turk.) katkhudd 
(cf. kad house + khudd master), viceroy, vicar, 
deputy, etc.] A Turkish viceroy, deputy, agent, 
etc. ; a local governor ; a village chief. 

*599 Hakluyt Voy. II. it 192 A Cahaia of the Ando - 
luzes .. and another principall Moore. 1625 Pukchas 
Pilgrims I. m. xL 5 > 256 The seuenih day, I was sent for 
to tnc Cayhas garden. x6SS Loiut. Ga s. No. 2308/2 Ragcb 
the Caimacan, his Kiaia or Lieutenant. i?o* Hid. No. 

i 875/2 The last having served him as his Kehaja. 17x7 
.ady M. W. Montagu Let. to O’ less Mar x8 Apr., The 
Greek lady with me earnestly solicited me to visit the 
kiyaya s lady, saying, he was the second officer in the 
empire. J734 Noriji Lives (1742) II. 450 The money 
demanded was .. tweniy-fi\e purses for the xiricr, and fi%e 
for the kaia and officers. 28x9 T. Hope Anastasias (1827) 
III. v. 122 In the capacity c>f the Pasha's kehaja, he 
enjoyed both the direction cflns councils and the command 
of his armies. 1895 Daily Neves 21 Mar. 5/6 They had a 
Kehaya who led them. ..A Kehaya is a leader or head man. 
Kehto, obs. pa. t. of Catch v. 

Kei-apple (kai-ce p’l). [f. Kci, name of a river 
formerly ieparating Cape Colony fiom KafTraria.J 
The edible fruit of a South African shrub, Abesia 
Caffra; also, the shrub itself. 

1859 Harvly & Sosder Flora Ca/ensis IT. 585. A Ur: a 
Caffra, hab. Eastern districts and Kaffir land. A shrub ce 
small tree,, .fruit edible like a small yellowish apple. Colonial 
name, the Kei apple. 

Keiching, Keie, Keight, (kei5t, keiht), 
Keigne, Keik, Keil(l, obs. ff. Kn cues’, Key, 
Caught, Chain, Keek v.. Keel rf#.-. Kill v. 

KeilKaiuteikoi'lhau^it). Min. [Named 1844, 
alter Prof. B. M. Keilhau.] A titano- silicate of 
calcium, yttrium, and other metals. 
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to £10, for their labours during the helping season. 1853 
Raine Hist. N. Durham 346 A ridge of kelpy stone, over 
which it is no easy matter to pass. 1890 Scribner's A Tag. 
XIX. 659/1 The mother, .struck out through the kelpy waters 
for the shore, 3895 Longm. Mag. Nov, 33 The helper’s year 
may he reckoned from mid November. Ibid. 39 The old 
stories Unger among the helping people. 

t Kelp -. Ohs. rare ~ *. [Obscure : connexion 
with Kilp sh. seems unlikely.] ? Sword-belt, 
scabbard. 

13.. Disp. Mary ^ Cross 283 in leg. Rood 140 His 
swerd he pulte vp in his kelp. 

Kelpie, kelpy (ke'lpi). Sc. [Of uncertain 
etym . ; Gael, caljpa , cailpcach , bullock, heifer, colt, 
has been suggested, but positive evidence is want- 
ing.] The Lowland Scottish name of a fabled 
water-spirit or demon assuming various shapes, but 
usually appearing in that of a horse; it is reputed 
to haunt lakes and rivers, and to take delight in, 
or even to bring about, the drowning of travellers 
and others. Also water-kelpie. 

The beliefs relating to the kelpie are essentially the same 
as those connected with the Danish and Norw. nfkken, and 
the Icel nyktir or nenttir; but in Scotland the kelpie was 
sometimes held to render assistance to millers by keeping 
the mill going during the night 
1747 Collins Po/>. Superst . Highlands \yj Drowned by 
the kelpie’s wroth. 3792 Burns Let. to Cunningham 
ro Sept., Be thou a kelpie, haunting the ford or ferry. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xxiii, But the Kelpy rung, and 
the Mermaid sung, The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 1813 
Hogg Queen's* Wake 392 The darksome pool. .Was now no 
more the kelpie's home. 1881 Gregor Folk-tore 66 (E.D.D.) 
The wife .. tried to dissuade him under the fear that Kelpie 
would carry him off to his pool. 

Ke'lpwort. [f. Kelp i + Wort.] * Glass- 
wort b, Sal so la Kali. 

3787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed- 2), (Br. & HolU. 

Kelson, keelson (ke’lssn). Nant. Forms: 
c. 7 kelsine, kilscra, 7- kelson, (9 kelston). 

0. 7 keeleson, 7- keelson, (8 keelstone, 9 keel- 
Ealo% [= Du. hohwijn , kolsem , LG. kielswin , 
G. kielschwcin, Da. kflsvin, Sw. kotsvin. The 
first element is app, Keel sbf but of the second 
the original form and meaning are obscure. 

In alt the equivalents cited, except Du. kotsern, the second 
element is identical with the word corresponding to E. Seville, 
and it appears that in 18th c. LG. szvtn urns used by itself 
m the sense of * keelson ' (see Grimm). The English forms 
may therefore represent a ME. * helsivin : cf. the reduction 
of boatswain to boteson , boson, bos' it. The reason for call i ng 
the limber by this name does not appear, but this is also the 
case with many similar applications of the names of animals, 
as cat, dog , hog. horse, etc. The original may have been 
an unrecorded ON. *kjplsv(n or *kjalsv(n , independently 
adopted in Eng. and LG. The corruptions keelstone , 
kelston , kclsotn , keels ale, originate mainly in the lack of 
stress on the second element Eng. stemson and sternson 
are app. recent formations on the analogy of keelson. It has 
been suggested that the original form may be preserved in 
Norw. dial, hjjlsvill = * keel-sill’, but this may also_ be an 
by popular etymology’, of the usual kjjflsvin. 

The most usual sjpelling from the first has been kelson’. 
recently, however, there has been a tendency to spell keelson , 
though the pron. (ke'lsan) still prevails.] 

1 * A line of timber placed inside a ship along the 
fioor-timbers and parallel with the keel, to which 
it is bolted, so as to fasten the floor-timbers and 
the keel together ; a similar bar or combination of 
iron plates in iron vessels. 

o. cx6rx Chapman Iliad 1. 426 The top-mast to the 
Kelsine then with halyards down they drew, a 1618 Raleigh 
Royal Navy 4 Even from the Batts end to the very Kilson 
°r** • ,P* 1637 Heywood Roy all Ship 44 That one peece 
of Timber which made the Kel-son. 47x1 W. Sutherland 
StupbuUd. Assist. 2 6 Bolt the Kelson through every other 
r loor-timber. 1867 Macgregor F oy. Alone (1868) 6 She has 
an iron keel and kelson to resist a bump on rocks. 

p. 1627 Carr. Smith Seaman's Gram. pi. 3 Lay your 
Keeleson ouer your floore timbers, which is another long 
tree like the keele. 1706 Wooden World Dissected (1708) 3 
home compare her to a Common -wealth, and carry the 
Allegory from the Vane down to the Keelson. 3805 K av ff 
Citron. XIV. 172 Placing it on the keelsale. 1840 R. H* 
£mna Be/. Mast xv. 39 Everything has been moved in the 
hold, from stem to stern, and from the water-ways to the 
Keelson. 1866 Morn. Star 19 Mar. 2/r The ship is built 
hp from a keelson, formed of a huge bar of iron. 

fis* *75 * Smollett Per. Pic. IV. lxxxvii, Something 
Snoots from your arm, through my stowage, to the very 
0nc ' 1855 Walt Whitman Song of Myself 5. 1 know 
• .that a kelson of the creation is love. 

b. With qualifying terms : assistant kelson 
0r keelson — side-kelson ; bilge-k., an additional 
strengthening beam placed fore-and-aft in the 
bilge of a vessel, parallel to the kelson; boiler-k., 
a bilge- or cross-kelson supporting the boilers of a 
steamer (Hamersly Naval Encycl. 1SS1); box-k., 
a kelson whose section is box-shaped ; cross-k., 
**• beam placed across the kelson to support the 
boilers or engines of a steamer (Webster, zS 64) ; 
e Rgine-k,, a side- or cross-kelson supporting the 
engines in a steamer (Hamersly, 188 1) ; false k., 
additional beam placed longitudinally above 
the kelson in order to strengthen it (Young Kant. 
X icf ' *846) ; ho S k. ? = false kelson; main k., 
tne kelson proper, as distinguished from the side* 
kelsons, etc. ; rider-k., a false kelson, kelson-rider 
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(Knight Diet. Meek. 1875); aide- or sister k., 
a second kelson parallel with the main one. 

1825 Clark, etc. Shipsvrighfs * Scale Prices 16 Main, Hog, 
or Assistant Keelsons. Ibid., All Hog Keelsons under 
6 inches thick to be paid plank price. 1859 J* S. Mansfield 
in Merc. Marine Mag. (t86o) VII. 15 She was strengthened 
by the addition of two bilge keelsons, having been originally 
constructed with a keelson and two sister keelsons. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Ward-bk. s. v. Keelson, The main keelson, 
in order to fit with more security upon the floor -timbers, is 
notched opposite to each of them. Ibid., Side-keelsons .. 
First used in mortar -vessels to support the bomb-beds ; later 
they have crept in to support the engines in steamers. 1869 
Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. i. 7 A large central box-keelson 
completed these lower strengthenings. 

2 . Used as = Keel sbJ 1. rare. 

1831 Trelawney Adv. younger Son 1 1. 261, 1 could almost 
see the kelston. as she rolled heavily. 1837 Marry at Dog- 
fiend x, Lowering him down over the bows, and with ropes 
retaining him exactly in his position under the kelsom, while 
he is drawn aft by a hauling line until he makes his appear- 
ance at the rudder-chains. 

3 . Comb., as kelson-bolt, plate', kelson-rider 
= false kelson (Young Naut. Did. 1846). 

1825 Clark, etc. Shipwrights’ Scale Prices 4 Main Keel, 
exclusive of Shores, Blocks, and Keelson Bolts. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mcch. J223/2 Pigs of iron . .laid over the keelson-plates. 

t Kelsouns. Sc. Obs. rare~ l . [a. F. cale$ons 
(in Cotgr, cat f on, calson) : see Calzoons.] Drawers, 
linen trousers. 

1568 in Hay Fleming Mary> Q. Scots (1897) 51 2 Item ane 
curchshe [ = curch]. Item ane pair of kelsounis. 

Kelt 1 (kelt). Now only Sc. [Etym. unknown.] 
A salmon, sea-trout, or herling, in bad condition 
after spawning, before returning to the sea. 

c J340 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 36 In playces et kelt is 
emp., 6r. X793 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Forfar. VIII. 204 No 
salmon; except at the end of the fishing season, when a few 
of what are called foul fish, or kelt, are caught. 1834 Jardine 
in Proc. Bcrrv. Nat. Club I. No. 3- 5* The return of the 
old fish or kelts to the sea. 1884 Si>eedy Sport viu 80 
Good runs with sea-trout kelts of considerable size. 

attrib. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 96 Large 
Kelt Salmon.. with arrow-headed patasites m the gills. 

Hence KeTty a., like a kelt. 

1884 Cltamb. frnl. 29 Mar. 204/2 Nothing but huge, lanky, 
kelty-looking fish. 

Kelt 2 . Sc. and north, dial. [Of obscure origin. 
Ir. and Gael, cealt cloth, clothing, may be from 
Eng. or Sc. Cf. Kelter L ] A kind of homespun 
cloth or frieze, usually of black and white wool 
mixed, formerly used for outer garments by country 
people in Scotland and N. England. Also attrib. 

1583 Leg. Bf. St. Androis 573 in Satin Poems Reform. 
xlv, Ane hamelie hat ; a cott of kelt NVeiH beltit in ane 
lethrone belt. 161* Rates (Jam. s v. Kendilling), Kelt or 
kendall freese. xygt Statist. Acc. Scotl. I. 356 They [farmers 
C3750] were clothed in a homespun suit of freezed doth, 
called Kelt, a 3833 Anderson Cumbld. Ball. (1840) 123 
note, An oaken start, a pair of clogs, and a kelt surtout. 
b. Jig. Applied to a sheep’s fleece. 

1722-8 Ramsay Ramf,- Buck 38 Ye’ve a very ragged kelt on. 

Kelt, -ic, -ieism, etc. : see Celt Celtic. 

Kelt, erroneous form of Celt 2 . 

1862 Latham Channel 1st. iji. xviil ted. 2) 414 Kelts, arrow- 
heads . .and hammers, all of stone. 

Kelt, obs. form of Kilt sbJ 

+ Kelter L north. Obs. [Of obscure origin ; 
cf. Kelt A Ir. and Gaelic ccaltar prob. from Eng.] 

1 . A coarse doth used for outer garments. Chiefly 

at tZ* Ld. Treat. Acc. Sect. (1900) II. 398 For making of 
ane cote of kelter. 1505 ibid. III. 38 for ane blak keltir 
cote to the King. *543 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 39. 1 M ac 
and beqwethe to Henry Warryner a leeltey acket f x6.. 
Lord of Lorn in Roxb. Ball. (2873) U. 35° He put him on 
an old Kelter coat, And Hose of the same above the knee. 

2 . A garment made of this cloth. 

3562 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 152, vkelters and a Wakene 

xli?ij‘- 3580 Inv. T. Wilson, Kendal (Somerset Ho.), A 

R Hence d K:elteriitg vbl. sb., ? lining with kelter. 

3507 Bd. Treas. Acc. Scot. (190O HI. *54 Hem, for vj elne 
Rislis blak to be an cote to the King. -vj/r. Item, for Lei- 
tering of it. .iijr. , . - . rir . _ 

Kelter 2 , kilter (ke-ltoi, fcrtoi). [Etym. 
obscure. Widely diffused in Eng. dtal. from 
Norttiumb. and Cumb. to Cornwall, and occasional 
in literature. More frequent in U.S. (in form 
kilttr) 1 Good condition, order; state of health 
or spirits. Used in the phrases out of tetter, in 
(rood, high'. ) heller , to get into teller. . 

„ ,643 R. Wliwiis Key Cang. Amer.yn Tbe.r Gunnes 
they often sell many a score to the English, when the, are 
a little out of frame or Kelter. 1674 Ray S. <V E. Country 
Words 60 Kelter or Kilter, Frame, order, a 1677 Bakhow 
1716 I. 50 If the organs of Prayer are out of 
Kelter or ottt of tone, how can we pray? 17a* in Connect. 
Kelter, o VI AtoTYrimfr. rleansinc and keeping in 


Jff XXt? y =fc"some"paft' of"her internal economy 'is 

^Plymouth Plant. (.S S 8 as N?.her 
Jest they tcarce handle a gune .. J- «ry sight of one 
lit of kilter) was a terronr unto them. 1681 tn Ji err 
(though out o' s . Thc 5!=lts some bnmK j and 

/ "lia Lownxo Lett. I. 3 S9, I must rest 
others oat of kilter . * ^ of fcI[t er. rS S3 J. Haw-thouxe 

fjud ’l. 1 6 There’s something awkward here. .. A joint out 


of kilter perhaps. • 1893 Stevenson Let. C. Baxter 19 July 
m Lett. Fain, etc; II. 300, 1 ..am miserably out of heart and 
out ofkilter. 

Ke*Iter 3. north, dial. [Origin obscure. Sheffield 
Gloss.* gives kelt in same sense.] Money, cash. 

1807 in Anderson Cumbld. Ball. X38 His billet n bad yen, 
his keher aw duin. 1825 Brockett, Kelter. .also means 
-money, cash. 1828 Craven Dial., Kelter, a cant term for 
money. W. Yorks h. dial. He's a rich man, he is worth 
plenty of kelter. 

Kelter 4 . dial. [In dialect use from Durham 
to S. Lincolnsh.] Rubbish ; nonsense. 

*847-78 in H ALU well. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 
48 Lookin' at their tongues, feelin' of their pulses, or ony 
such like kelter. Ibid. III. 78 What can a man like you 
want wi’ that kelter 1 

Kelto-, variant of Celto-. 
t Ke’lty. Sc. Obs. [According to the Slat . 
Acc. Scotl. XVIII. 474 (quoted in full by Jamie- 
son), Keltie was a Scottish laird famous for his 
drinking powers.] 

1 . A term denoting the complete draining of 
a glass of liquor (indicated by turning it upside 
down). 

1664 Cotton Scarron . 108 With that she set it to her 
Nose, And oiT at once the Rumkin goes. ..Then turning 
Topsy [ Margin : alias Kelly] on her Thumb, Says, look, 
here’s Supernaculum. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxviii, Are ye 
a’ cleared kelly aff ? Fill anither. 

2 . A glass or bumper imposed as a fine on one 
who does not drink fair. Also Kelt ids Mends. 

1692 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 143 Lord give thy Enemies 
the Papists and Prelates a full Cup of thy Fury to drink; 
and if they refuse to drink it off, then good Lord give them 
Kelly. _ 1796 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Perths. XVIII. 474 No- 
thing is more common, at this very day, when one refuses 
to take his glass, than to be threatened with Kellie’s^ Mends. 
a 1835 Hogg Tales (1866) 405 (E. D. D.) Gin he winna tak 
that, gie him kelty. 1879 P. R. Drummond Perth Bygone 
Days xii. 66 To drink ‘ Kelty’ or another glass. 

Kelyn, ^yng, obs. ff. Keel vA, Keeling. 
Kelyphite. Min. [f. Gr. tciXv<pos a pod, 
shell + -ite.] (See quot.) 

1882 Dana Min. (1883) App. nt, Kelyphite . . Grey ser- 
pentinous coating of pyrope crystals from Kremze, near 
Budweis, Bohemia. 

Kelyt, obs. pa. pple. of Kill v. 

Kem, kemb, keme, variants of kam(b)e, 
Comb sbJ, assimilated to Kemb v. 

^1583 Wills <5* Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1860I 83 A wyndocloth, 
ij kemys poiks, 167. ?x6. . Alison Gross in Child Ballads 
(1857) !■ 2S8 My sister Maisry came to me, Wi’ silver bason, 
and silver kemb. 

Kemb, v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : a , 1 cemban, 
(csemban), 3 komben, 3-7 kemb e, (6 kimbe), 
6- kemb. Da. t. and pet. pple. 3-8 kombed, 3- 
kempt. 4 cemme, 6-7 kemm, 9 kem. 7. 

4 -6 keme, (6 kearae, keyme), 7 keem. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. cemban — OS. kembian , hemmian 
(MDu. kemmoi), OHG. chempan (MIIG. kemben , 
kemrnen, G.kcimmen), ON. kemb a (Da. kxwwe) 
O.Teut. *kambjan , f. katnb- Comb sbj Now dis- 
placed by Comb v . 1 (f. the sb.; cf. Du. Hammett, 
Sw. kamma), but partly surviving in the pa. pple. 
kempt \ and the commoner unkempt. 

In ME. the vowel usually remained short, and the com- 
monest spelling is kemb or kemm : forms indicating a long 
vowel are much less frequent In later Sc. it is difficult to 
separate kemb or keme fiom kame= combi] 

1 . trans. To disentangle and smooth (hair) by 
drawing a comb through it ; to dress or trim (the 
hair, head, a person, etc.) with a comb; to curry 
(a horse) : = Comb vJ i. Now dial. 

a. c xooo iELFRtc Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 168 Pecto ic cembe 
[v.r. catmbe]. a 2225 Alter. R. 422 marg., Ha mot ofteie 
weschen & kemben hire holuet. a 1300 Floriz fy A/. 562 pat 
on his heued for to kembe pat oper biinge towaiile and 
bacin. c 1386 Chaucf.r Knits T, 1285 His Icmge heer was 
kembd [o. r. kemb, kempte] bihynde his bak. a 1450 Knt. 
de la Tour (t26S) gg As she kembed herhedeattca wyndow, 
the kinge perceiued her. 1562 Bullevn Def agst. Sickness, 
Bk. vse Sicke men 67 Then begin with a fine Combe, to 
kembe the heere up and doun. a x66x Fuller Worthies 
111. (1662) 228 Notable to kembe his own head. 1725 Bailey 
Erasm. Colloq. 35 Howoften do you rub ’em down, or kemb 
them in a year ? 1832 Motherwell Poems (1 847) 131 White 
kembinglocks like sunbeamsglancing. 1874 Holland M istr. 
Manse xvi. 64 Clean and kempt, the little oaf.. went forth. 

X3.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. i63 ye mane of pat mayn hors.. 
Wei cresped & cemmed. 01400 Maundev. (Roxb.l iv. 13 
He save a damysell kemmand hir hare. J508 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit Wetuen 275 Weil couth I.. kemm his cowjr noddill. 
1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 2 Stroke ps kemme the 
hej-res. 1812^ W. Tennant Anster F. xv. Uxvi, The mermaids 
.. kem.. Their long sleek oosy locks. . 

y. 1398 Trcvjsa Barth. De P. R . vc. s*l (Tollem^ IMS.), 
Whan pe modir waschep and keme{? hem. a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tour (1E6S) 45 This day we trow shalle not this lady be 
kemed, and arraied. 1537 S eager Sch. Vertue 74 in B abets 
Bk. 338 Thy handes se thou washe, and thy hed keame 
I rime seamej. 1618 Sir T. Wilson frnt. 21 Sept. (R. SuppL), 

He (Raleigh] told me he was wont to kcem his head a whole 
hour every day. t6jg Horn Sc Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. Jiii. 

§ 586 The bush of haire..is kcem’d with a combe, a 1835 
Hogg Poems (1865) 33 (E. D. D.) They kemed her hair. 

b. fig. To trim, make smooth or elegant. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 552 So peynted he and kembde 
at point deuys As wel hise wordes as his contenaunce, c 1391 
— Boeih. t. met. v. tz (Camb. MS.) The fraude coutred and 
kembd with a fals coloure. 
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1846 JrnL Sc. Ser. iu II. 415 Keilhauite was found 

near Arendal in Norway. iS63 Dana iilin.^ (ed- 5) 387 
The Alve keilhauite has two cleavages inclined to one 
another jsS^. 

Keir, v. Sc. Obs. rare~~ \ [Cf. ON. keyra to 
drive.] trails. To drive off. 

1562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) L 150 Be thai^ vnpayit, thy 
pursevandis ar socht To pund pure communis corne, and 
cat tell keir [rime SeirJ. 

Keir, var. Kier. Keire, var. Caib v. Obs. 

a 1650 Scotish J/ielde 154 in Furniv. Percy Folio L 220 ; 
He kee[pcth] him in Carleile : & keire wold no further. 

T Kei'ri. Obs. Also keri, keyri, -r y. [med. 
L. keiri, cheiri , Arab. LSyp- khirT, Pers. 
khiru (yellow) gillyflower.] The Wallflower, 
Cheiranthus Cheiri . 

The generic name Cheiranthus was formed by Linnmus 
on Cheiri or 1 Keiri arab.’, by arbitrary association with Gr. 
Xeip hand. Philos. Bot., Nomina . § 229. 

1578 Ltte, Dodos ns it. iii. 131 Of the WaV.floure. ..The 
yellow Gillofer is a kinde of violets called.. of Serapio and 
the Apothecaries Keyri. 1616 Surfu Sc Mahkh. Country 
parme 237 White, yellow, and red Gillo-flowres..especially 
the yellow ..commonly called of Apothecaries Keyry. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. Mar. (1729) 196 Slip the Keris or Wall- 
flower. 1706 Phillips, Keiri or Cheiri, Wall-flower. 

Keiser(e, obs. ff. Kaiser. Keises, sb. p l . : 
see Keysie, Keist, Sc. obs. pa. t. of Cast v. 

IlKeitloa (h 7 ‘*tb|a). Also ketloa. [Sechuana 
kgetlwa, khetlwa.'] A species of South African 
rhinoceros ( Rhinoceros Keitloa), having two horns 
of nearly equal length. 

1838-47 Sir A Smith in Sb. Nat. Nisi Mammalia 
(U. K.S., 1849) 40 The keitloa browses on shrubs and the 
slender branches of brushwood, using the upper lip as an 
organ of prehension. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 472/2 The 
Keilloa is of a very savage disposition. 1867 J. E. Gray 
in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1025 RJiinastcr Keitloa, tne Keitloa or 
Ketloa. 

Keke, var. Keak v. Obs.; obs. f. Keek, Kick v. 
Kekshoes, -shose, obs. var. Kickshaw. 
Kelassee, kelassie, variants of Khalasi. 
FKeTcliyn. Sc* Obs. In ancient Scottish law: 
One of the mulcts or payments exacted in com- 
pensation for homicide. (Cf. Cro.) 

[tfizoo Reliant Maj. iv.lvii. [Acts Pari. Scot. 1. 300) Kelchyn 
unius comitis est sexagintn sex et dum partes unius vaccm.] 
1609 Skene tr. Regiam Maj. iv. xxxvhi, Item, Kelchyn of 
ane Earle is thriescore sax kye, and halfe ane kow. ..Ane 
husband-man Jrw.i//V//.r] has na Kelchyn. Gif thewife of 
ane frie man is slane, her husband sail haue the Kelchyn, 
and her friend[sj sail haue the Cro and Gaines. Item, gif 
the wife of ane husband-man [rustle/] is slane, the Lord of 
the land quhare she duclles sail haue the Kelchyn, and her 
kinsmen sail haue the Cro and the Gaines. 

+ Keld, sbA Obs. rare- 1 , [dial, form of Cold 
see Keldv] Cold. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 37 Casten y wol the from cares 
ant kelde. 

Keld (held), sbS- north, dial. Also 7 kell. 
[a. ON. kelda {S\v. kcilla , Da. ki/de)/} 

A well, fountain, spring, b. A deep, still, smooth 
part of a river. 

Frequent in place-names in Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Yorkshire, e. g. Gunner-bcld, Hove Kdd , S a 1 (g) held, 
Springheld, TJirclkcld. In Car tut. Prior, de Gyscburne 
(Surtees) I, 48, 40, 66, Hildekclde is given as Pons Sander 
Hilda. 

1697 A. de la Pbvme Diary (Surtees) 142 This day I was 
at a place called Kell Well, near Aukbun-ow. x8.. T. D. 
Whitaker Surv. Burton Chaee (ed. 3) 35 (Craven Gloss.) 
From cald keld super Cambto the Top of PenigenL 1825 
Bkockett, Kclds , the still parts of a river which have an 
oily smoothness while the rest of the water is ruffled. 1828 
Craven Dial Keld , a well. H alike Id, a holy fountain. 
A leal held, a cold welL 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 
s. v., 1 The keld head ’, the spring head.' 1891 Atkinson 
Last 0/ Giant Killers 203 A very remarkable spring, or 
fountain, or keld it was. * • . 

t Keld(e, v. Obs. rare. Also chelde. [app. 
repr. OE. *cealdian (see Cold v.). For the vowel, 
cf. keif = calf.] intr. To become cold. 

a 130 a Maxtmian 64 (Digby MS.) in Anglia III. 279 For 
pi nun .hertc kelde]> And mi bodi ounbelaeh ?«rxT2 5 Old 
v 1 ' L , 1:1 K. (-■ /'■ (i£6al 149 Eld wold kdd an cling so 
the claL ItuL vu, pro3 tuna i comblc an kelde. 

Keltic, obs. pa. t. of Keel it A 
Kelde, obs. Sc. form of Cdldee. 

+ Ko-ldor. Ohs. rait. [a. Du. kelder a cellar : 
cf. the phrase H,lxs-»'«-£«/cfen] The womb. 

i«4« Clcvllvnd Kins? Disguise Poems (1647) 33 The Sun 
wears Midnight: Day is beetle-lirow'd, And Lightning is 
in Kcldcr of a Cloud. l6$3 liuoMC Ncsu Acad. u. L \vks- 
1873 II. 29 The unbegotten Hans that I mean to clap into 
thy Kdder. 

Kolo, obs. f. Keel ; obs. Sc. var. Kill v. 

IS Kelek (.ktrlvk). Also 7 kilot, 9 kollock, -ick. 

[Turk. batch, kelek. ] A raft or float used on 
rivers in Turkey in Asia, etc., formed of inflated 
sheep-skins, bundles of reeds, and the like. 

i63i J. Piioui-s tr. Tavernier s Tr.xz. L u. v. 7a The 
Merchant must be careful to spread good store of thick 
Felts over the Kiltt. 1840 J. Ik Fraser Tr.zv. Kcvraistnn 
II. iv. 74 'Hie canal was not fordable, and the only means 
cf crossing it wos^by a kclltck pulled across by a rope. 187* 
Yeats Growth Comm. 26 Sudi vessels arc sculptured on 
Assyrian monuments arid under the name cf kdehs continue 
to be used. 


KeleusmaticaUy (kelw/smx-tikali), adv. 
[Rendering Gr. /eeMva^aTiKuis by way of com- 
mand: see Celeusiia and -ically.] Imperatively. 

1885 W. L, Alexander Zcchariah iiL 28 Here it is used 
hortatoriiy or keleusmatically. 

Keif 1 , obs. dial, form of Calf 1 . 
fKelf 2 . Obs. rare- 1 . [? dialect survival of 
prec. : cf. Calf i c.] A lubber, blockhead. 

1664 Cotton Scarroit. iv. Poet. Wks. (1734) 85 One Squire 
/Eneas, a great Keif, Some wandring Hangman like herself. 
Keif 3 . Coal-mining, local . In the Midland 
coal-field (Derby and Leicestersh.) : ( The vertical 
height of the back cutting of the holing at _an^ 
time . during the operation of holing a stint 
(Gresley Class. Coal mining 1SS3). 

. I! Kells (kf-lis). Path. [a. Gr. kij\Is stain, 
spot.] ~ Keloid, q. v. 

1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 24 Lepra, lupus, kelis, and 
elephantiasis. 

Kelk. Now dial. The roe of a fish. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum 19 Take ho kelkes of fysshe anon, 
And l?o lyver of bo fysshe. 1483 Cath. Aitgl. 201 /x Kelkys 
(A. kellys) of fyschis, lades. 1655 Moufet & Bennet 
Health's Imprcrj. (1746) 238 Cods have a Bladder in them 
full of Eggs or Spawn, which the northern Men call the 
Kelk. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Kelks , the roe or 
spawn of fish. 

Kelk, dial. var. of Keck, Ivex. 

1880 in Britten & Holland Plant-n, 

Kell (kel). Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-6 kelle, 
7 kel. [A northern form conesp. to ME. calle , 
Caul sb . 1 ; the difference in vowel is not easy to 
account for, but cf. null, Sc. form of maul, mall.'] 

1 . A woman’s hair-net, cap, or head-dress: — 
Caul sb. 1 - 1. 

a 1400 Pistill 0/ Susan 128 (MS. A) By a wynlfche 
welle Susan cast of bir kelle. Jbid. 158 (MS. I) Pan had 
sche kast of hire kell and hire courcheffe. 1513 Douglas 
yEneis vu. xiv. 82 The hair was of this damysell Knyt 
wyth a buttoune in a goldin kelL 1603 Philotus xxii, Than 
may haue baith Quaiffis and Kellis.. All for 3our weiring 
and not ellis. pa 1700 C /tilde Maurice v. in Child Ballads 
(1886) iv. lxxxiiL 264/2 As many times As knotts beene knitt 
on a kell. 18x7 Lady ^Margaret in Whitelaw Bk. Scot. 
Ball. (1875) 55/2 To braid her hair she didna care Nor sett 
her golden kelL 

b. dial. The back part of a woman’s cap. 

1871 W. Alexander' Johnny Gibb xlvi. (1873) 256 A mutch 
that my wife bed ance wi’ a byous mucMe squat’ ke\\. 

2 . A long cloak or garment ; a shroud. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 656/15 Hcc caracalla , kelle. 
[Cf. ibid. 571/34 Caracalla , a sclavayn or a cope.] ‘la 1800 
Gay Gossd/a'.vk xxx. in Child Ballads (1886) iv. xcviE. 
364/2 Then up and gat her seven sisters, And sewed to her 
a kell, And every steek that they pat in Sewd to a siller bell. 

3 . Gossamer threads forming a kind of film on 
grass. Cf. Caul 3. 

*5*3 FIT2HERB. Hush. § 54 Also there wyll be many kelles 
yppon the grasse, and that causeth the myldewe. 1576 
Turberv. Venerie 76 Many tymes the cobwebbes fall from 
the skye and are not suche as spyders make, but a kind of 
kell. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. m. L (1623) 107 Those 
webs, kels, and flakes.. lying on the earth, and a sheep lick- 
ing them vp, do breed rottennesse. 1663 J. Beal Let., to 
Boyle o Nov., Boyle’s Wks. 1772 VI. 357 Those kells, which 
like cobwebs do sometimes cover the grounds. 

b. The web or cocoon of a spinning caterpillar. 
x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. iii. 42 Trees.. With caterpillers 
kells, and tluskie cobwebs hong. 1616 B. JonsoN Devil an 
Ass 11. vi, (Love could] Bury himselfe in euery Silke- 
wormes Kell. 

4 . Anal. An investing membrane or film : = 
Caul 4. 

1540 Raynold Byrth Mankynde i. ii. (1634) 19 The fleshy 
skinne..is compassed of fleshinesse, more then any other 
kell or skin in all the body. 1630 Drayton Noah's Flood 
Wks; X538 note. The aspick hath a kell of skin which 
covereth his teeth untit it be angry. 1766 Citron, in Ann. 
Reg. 120/z She.. has a speck or kell over one eye. 

fig. 1823 Galt R. Gilhaize I. 271 She was soon scrapit of 
all the scurf and kell of her abominations. 

5 rs/cc. n. The fatty membrane investing the 
intestines ; the omentum : = Caul 3 a. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 67 We call one part of the 
KeH the Anteriour or superiour Membran, and the other 
the inferiour or posteriour. 161 x Beaum. & Fu Philasitr 
1 v. iv, I*le have him, cut to the kell, then down the seames. 
x ^94 Motteu.x Rabelais v. xvii, The inner thin Kell where- 
with the In trails are cover’d, a 1825 For by K oc. E. Anglia, 
Kell, the omentum or cauk 1877 in N. W. Line. Gloss. 
m t>- The amnion inclosing the foetus, and some- 
times enveloping the head at birth : = Caul 5 b. 

1530 Palsgr. 235/2 KelJ in a womans belly, iaye. x6ax 
Burton Anal. Mel. nr. iii. ti.i,A silly jealous fellow.. seeing 
his childc new bom included in a kell, thought sure a 
Franciscan .. was the father of it, it was so like the Frier’s 
Coule.^ 1828 Craven^ Dial. s. v., Brand mentions several 
advertisements jn which these kells or cauls were announced 
for salc.^ 1882 in. N. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., Oor ohd marc, 
she foal’d c’ th* ncet, an* th* foal could n’t braak th* kell, so 
it was droonded. 

6. Comb, (sense i), as kcU-knittcr, - maker , -wise. 
. < V‘t 00 "S & Alexander 3300 piscopois opon kell-wyse knytt 
m pc wojet. 24.. Nominate in Wr.-Wulcker 692/35 I fee 
rc ci aria, a kelmaker. 1483 Cath. Angl. 201/2 A kelle 
xnyttcr, rcticularius , reticularia. 

Hence Kellcd (+ keld) a., webbed. 

_ ^3° Drayton NoaJis Flood Wks. 1534 The otter,, feeds on 
t? 1 c b •• He with his kdd feet and keen teeth doth kilL 
Koll, obs. form of Kale, Kiln. 


Kellagh (-eg, -iok, -ook), Kellaut. KeUe 
Kellidar, Blellow, Kellus : see Kiuics’ 
Khelaut, Kill v.. Kjlledab, Killoiv, Kiius. ' 
Kelly (ke’li), sb. U S. [cf. Callow sb. 3, 
equivalent term in England.] The top-soil which 
is removed in order to get at day for brick- 
making. Hence Kelly v. (see quot.). 

1884 C T. Davis blanuf. Bricks 103 This vegetable vi: 
is called in brickyard parlance, ‘ kelly and the operation 
of removing it termed ‘ taking off the kelly IK.i. (v. 
operation of placing the soil upon the places where the 
bricks are moulded is termed ‘keljying the floors'. 

Keloid (kfloid). Path. [a. F. ktto'idc : see 
Cheloid.] A form of slrin disease, having the 
appearance of a hypei trophic scar ; = Cheloid. 

1854 [see Cheloid], ^ 1864 W. T. Fox Shin Dis. 70 De- 
formities of Derma. Keloid. 1876 Bristowe The. 4- Bract. 
Med. (1878) 47_ Such, results are seen in keloid and in some 
forms of arterial atheroma. 1889 Buck Med. Sci. IV. 266 
Keloid . .is most common on the chest and neck. 

attrib. 1897 W. Anderson Sttrg.^ Treat, Lupus 8 The 
1 keloid ' thickening of the new cicatrix. 

Hence Keloi'dal a., of the nature of keloid. 
i888_ Medical News LI II. 442 Slight keloidal growths 
sometimes follow in the wake of the largest vesicles. 

Kelp I (kelp). Forms : 4 culp, 7 kilpe, 7- 
kelp. [ME. culp or culpe (pi), of unknown origin. 
Of this the normal mod. repr. would be kilp\ kelp 
is app. a dialect variation : cf. melt and milt sb.] 
1. A collective name for large seaweeds (chiefly 
Fucacece and Laminariacex) which are burnt for 
the sake of the substances found in the ashes. 


Bull-head Kelp , a N. W. American species [Nertocystis ' 
Lttelbeana) usetf by the Indians for fishing-lines. 

1387 Trevjsa Higden (Rolls) II. 181 As culpes of \x: see 
wagge)> wij> J>e water. x6ox Holland Pliny II. xxxn. vi 
437 As for the reits Kilpe, Tangle, & such like sea-weeds, 
Nicander saith, they are as good as treacle. 1663 Boyle 
Exp. Hist. Colours xlix. Ann. i. In making our ordinary 
allom the workmen use the ashes of a sea-weed (vulgarly 
called kelp). 1791 Newte Tour Eng. <5- Scot. 1 12 The 
cutting and burning of the kelp that grows on their shores. 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xiv. 35 # \Ve found the tide low, 
and the rocks and stones covered with kelp and sea-weed. 

b. spec. The giant or great kelp (Macrocyslit 
pyrifera or Fucus gigantcus) of the Pacific coast 
of America, the largest of seaweeds. 

1834 Darwin in Voy. 1 Adventure* % \BeagU\{ 1839) III- 
303 There is one marine production, which from its nnport- 
" a particular history. It is the kelp or 


ance is worthy of 
Fucus giganteus of Solander. 


1897 F. T. Bullen Cruise 0/ 


Cachalot ' 88 We were continually passing broad patches 
of kelp., whose great leaves and cable-laid stems made quite 


of kelp., whose great leaves and cable-laid stems maaeq 
reef-like breaks in the heaving waste of the restless sea. 

2 . The calcined ashes of seaweed used in com- 
merce for the sake of the carbonate of soda, iodine, 
and other substances which they contain; large 
quantities were formerly used in the manufacture 
of soap and glass. 

1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 1054 Kelp is made of a Sea- 
weed, called Tangle, such as comes to London on Oysters. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 9 [It] is the nitre of the 
antients, not unlike the soda or kelp of the modems. i8o3 
Gazetteer Scot/, (ed. 2) s.v. Gigha, Much sea-weed.. partly 
employed as a manure, and partly burned into kelp. • 2803 
Ansted Channel /si. tv. xxii. 514 The quantity of weed 
required to manufacture a ton of kelp averages twenty tons. 

■f 3 . A name for the plants Salsola aud Saltcortua: 
cf. Kali i. Obs. rare. . 

17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. iox A Plant ., which the 
Botanists call Kali .. and we .. Kelp. 1760 J. Lee Introa . 
Bot. App. 316 Kelp, Salicornia. 

4 . allrib. and Comb., as kelp-ashes, - burner, 
-burning, -making, -weed, - wrack ; kelp -fish, the 
name given to several fishes found on the Pacific 
coast of the United States ; see also quot. ; kelp- 
gooso, -hen. (see quots.) ; kelp-pigeon, the 
sheathbill, an Antarctic sea-bird ; kelp raft, a mass 
of kelp floating on the sea. 

1834 Brit. Husb. I. 420, 6 bushels of tkdp-ashes. 1B9S 
Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 355/1 The Jong swells, .only half broken 
by the *ke!p belt a mile away. 1845 Selby in Proc. "Ctw. 
Nat. Club II. No. X3. 161 These buildings have, .been 
occupied.. by the *kelp-burners. Ibid. 162 'Kelp-burning 
was carried on at Holy Island as early as the I 3^h. c f n{ i , Vl 
1880 GUnther Fishes 533 The ‘ Butter-fish or Kelp hsh 
of the colonists of New' Zealand {Coridodax puuuih . .1 
feeds pn zoophytes, scraping them from the surface 01 tn<- 
kelp. 1883 Co hunger Cruise 1 Alert' 56 The Kelp-ge^e 
(Bcnticla antarctica) were paddling about with their joun- 
ones. 1899 Evans Birds 247 These Kails are semt-nocturnai 
. . Ocydromus fuscus [of N. Z] obtaining the name ot 
*KeIp-Hen from the stretches of sca-weed that it frequents- 
1884 Harpers Mag. VII. 706/2 They caught gulls and med 
to make them carry “kelp lines, but all was of no a 

iBioEdin. Rev. XVII. 146 The introduction of *kcliMnakng 

1 836 Ettcycl. Brit.XXl. 782/2 note,ln the Falkland Is I eS it is 
called the * * Kelp-Pigeon *897 Outing (U. S.) XXX, 259/ 
Wedrew in toward the island., avoiding the great P 

1805 Naval Citron. XIV. 38 The *kdp- weed.. lying uixm 
the Shore. 1833 Sir J- E. Sunn Eng blora V. sM it 
[Fucus nodosus] is said in the Hebrides to be preferao 
all other Fuci in the manufacturing of kelp, anu 
there under the name of 'kelp-wrack. m 

Hence XeTper, a maker of kelp. KoTpi»K 
sb., the manufacture of kelp; ppk ct., that ma cS 
kelp. KoTpy a., abounding in kelp. . . 

x8o8 Forsyth Beauties Scott. V. 100 The kel {xrs wu ? * 
employ their time between tides. 1822 P. Woodley j 
I sl. u v. 129 The Islanders seldom get more. .than froHU7 . 
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to £ Jo, for their labours during- the helping season. 1852 
Raise Hist. N. Durham 246 A ridge of kelpy stone, over 
which it is no easy matter to pass. 1890 Scribner's Mag;. 
XIX. 659/1 The mother, .struck out through the kelpy waters 
for the shore. 1895 Longm. Mag*, Nov. 33 The helper’s year 
may be reckoned from mid November. Ibid. 39 The old 
stories linger among the helping people, 
f Kelp 2 . Obs. rare- 1 . [Obscure: connexion 
with Kilp sb. seems unlikely.] ? Sword-belt, 
scabbard. 

13., Disp. Mary # Cross 283 in Leg. Rood 140 His 
swerd he pulte vp in his kelp. 

Kelpie, kelpy (keTpi). Sc. [Of uncertain 
etym, ; Gael, calpa, cailpeach , bullock, heifer, colt, 
has been suggested, but positive evidence is want- 
ing.] The Lowland Scottish name of a fabled 
water-spirit or demon assuming various shapes, but 
usually appearing in that of a horse; it is reputed 
to haunt lakes and rivers, and to take delight in, 
or even to bring about, the drowning of travellers 
and others. Also water-kelpie. 

The beliefs relating. to the kelpie are essentially the same 
as those connected with the Danish and Nonv. n/kken, and 
the IceL nykur or nennir ; but in Scotland the kelpie was 
sometimes held to render assistance to millets by keeping 
the mill going during the night. 

2747 Collins Pop. Supers t. Highlands 137 Drowned by 
the Kelpie’s wroth. 1792 Burns Let. to Cunningham 
10 Sept., Be thou a kelpie, haunting the ford or ferry. 
1805 Scott Last Mhistr. vi. xxiii, But the Kelpy rung, and 
the Mermaid sung, The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 18x3 
Hogg Queen’s r Wake 192 The darksome pool. .Was now no 
more the kelpie’s home. x83x Gregor Folk-lore 66 (E.D.D.) 
The wife . . tried to dissuade him under the fear that Kelpie 
would carry him off to his pool. 

KeTpwort. [f. Kelp * + Wort.] ~ Glass- 
wort b, Salsola Kali. 

1787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 2), (Br. & HolL). 
Kelson, keelson (ke'lsan). Naut. Forms: 
a. 7 kelsine, kilson, 7- kelson, (9 kelston). 

0. 7 keeleson, 7- keelson, (8 keelstone, 9 keel- 
sale). [= Du. kolzwijn , kolsem , LG. kielnuin , 
G. kielschxucin, Da. kflsvin , Sw. kolsvin . The 
first element is app. Keel sb.\ but of the second 
the original form and meaning are obscure. 

■In all the equivalents cited, except Du. kolsem, the second 
element is identical with the word corresponding to E. sruine, 
and it appears that in 18th c. LG. swbt was used by itself 
Jn the sense of ‘keelson ' (see Grimm). The English forms 
may therefore represent a ME. *kclswin : cf. the reduction 
of ooatszuain to boteson, boson, 60s 11 . The reason for calling 
the limber by this name does not appear, but this is also the 
case with many similar applications of the names of animals, 
as eat, dog, hog, horse, etc. The original may have been 
an unrecorded ON. *kjplsvtn or *kjalsvtn, independently 
adopted in Eng. and LG. The corruptions keelstone, 
kelston, kelsons , kcclsale, originate mainly in the lack of 
stress on the second element. Eng. stenisoti and sternson 
are app. recent formations on the analogy of keelson. It has 
been suggested that the original form may be preserved in 
Norw. dial, kjflsvill = ‘ keel -sill but this mayafso be an 
alteration, by popular etymology, of the usual kjfisvin. 

The most usual spelling from the first has been kelson : 
recently, however, there has been a tendency to spell keelson , 
though the pron. (kelson) still prevails.] 

1 * A line of timber placed inside a ship along the 
flopr-timbers and parallel with the keel, to which 
it is bolted, so as to fasten the floor-timbers and 
the keel together ; a similar bar or combination of 
iron plates in iron vessels. 

«« ci6x* Chapman Iliad 1. 42 6 The top-mast to the 
kelsine then with halyards down they drew, a 1618 Raleigh 
Royal Navy 4 Even from the Batts end to the very Kilson 
pi?bip. 1637 Heywood Royall Ship 44 That one peece 
of Timber which made the Kel-son. 17 « w * Sutherland 
obrphuild. Assist. 26 Bolt the Kelson through every other 
rloor-timber. 1867 Macgregor Y oy. Alone (1868) 6 She has 
a n iron keel and kelson to resist a bump on rocks. 

p. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 3 Lay your 
*eeleson ouer your floore timbers, which is another long 
tree like the keele. 170 6 Wooden World Dissected (1708) 3 
home compare her to a Common-wealth, and carry the 
Allegory from the Vane down to the Keelson. 1805 Ha val 
[diron. XIV. 273 Placing it on the keelsale. 1840 R. H. 

pep. Mast xv. 39 Everything has been moved in the 
hold, from stem to stem, and from the water-ways to the 
Keelson. x866 Morn. Star 19 Mar. 2/1 The ship is built 
tip from a keelson, formed of a huge bar of iron. . 

pS' 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. IV. lxxxvn, Something 
Shoots from your arm, through my stowage, to the very 
Keel-stone. 1855 Walt Whitman Song cf Myself 5, 1 know 
..that a kelson of the creation is love. 

With qualifying terms : assistant kelson 
or keelson ^ side-kelson', bilge-k., an additional 
strengthening beam placed fore-and-aft in the 
bilge of a vessel, parallel to the kelson; boiler-k., 
a. bilge- or cross-kelson supporting the boilers of a 
steamer (Hamersly Naval Encycl. 1S8 1) ; box-k., 
a kelson whose section is box-shaped ; cross -k., 
f ^eam placed across the kelson to support the 
boilers or engines of a steamer (Webster, 1864) ; 
engino-k., a side- or cross-kelson supporting the 
engines in a steamer (Hamersly, 1881); false k., 
an additional beam placed longitudinally above 
the kelson in order to strengthen it (Young Naut. 

1846) ; hog k. ? = false kelson; main k., 
tbe kelson proper, as distinguished from the side- 
kelsons, etc. ; rider-k., a false kelson, kelson-rider 


(ICmgbt Diet. Mec/i. 1S75); aide- or sister k. } 
a second kelson parallel with the main one. 

1825 Clark, etc. Shipwrights’ Scale Prices 16 Main, Hog, 
or Assistant Keelsons. Ibid., All Hog Keelsons under 
6 inches thick to be paid plank price. 1859 J. $. Mansfield 
in Mere. Marine Mag. (tS6o) VII. 15 She was strengthened 
by the addition of two bilge keelsons, having been originally 
constructed with a keelson and two sister keelsons 1867 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. s. v. Keelson, The main keelson, 
in order to fit with more security upon the floor-timbers, is 
notched opposite to each of them. Ibid., Side-keelsons.. 
First used in mortar-vessels to support the bomb-beds; later 
they have crept in to support the engines in steamers. 1869 
Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. i. 7 A large central box-keelson 
completed these lower strengthenings. 

2 . Used as - Keel $bX \. rare. 

2831 Trelawney /!<■&/. Younger Son II. 261, 1 could almost 
see the kelstonas she rolled heavily. 1837 Marry at Dog. 
fiend x. Lowering hint down oyer the bows, and with ropes 
retaining him exactly in his position under thekelsom, while 
he is drawn aft by a hauling line until he makes his appear, 
ance at the rudder-chains. 

3 . Comb., as kelson-bolt, -plate \ kelson-rider 
=* false kelson (Young Naut. Diet. 1846). 

2823 Clark, etc. Shificurights' Scale Prices 4 Main Keel, 
exclusive of Shores, Blocks, and Keelson Bolts. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mcch. 1223/2 Pigs of iron . . laid over the keelson-plates. 

t Kelsouns. Sc. Obs. rare'- 1 , [a. F. cale^ons 
(\nCQtgi.calfon,calson): see Calzoors.] Drawers, 
linen trousers. 

1568 in Hay Fleming Mary Q. Scots (1897) 512 Item ane 
curchshe [ =curch]. Item ane pair of kelsounis. 


Kelt 1 (kelt). Now only Sc. [Etym. unknown.] 
A salmon, sea-trout, or herling, in bad condition 
after spawning, before returning to the sea. 

c 1340 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 36 In playces et keltis 
emp., 6 s. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot/., Forfar. VIII. 204 No 
salmon ; except at the end of the fishing season, when a few 
of what are called foul fish, or kelt, are caught. 1834 Jardine 
in Pvoc. Bcrw. Nat. Club I. N0.3. 51 The return of the 
old fish or kelts to the sea. 2884 Steedv Sport viL So 
Good runs with sea-trout kelts of considerable size. 

attrib. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 96 Large 
Kelt Salmon.. with arrow-headed parasites in the gills. 
Hence KeTty a ., like a kelt. 

1884 Chamb. Jrnt. 29 Mar. 204/2 Nothing but huge, lanky, 
kelty-looking fish. 

Kelt 2 . Sc. and north, dial. [Of obscure origin. 
Ir. and Gael, cealt cloth, clothing, may be from 
Eng. or Sc. Cf. Kelter I.] A kind of homespun 
cloth or frieze, usually of black and white wool 
mixed, formerly used for outer garments by country 
people in Scotland and N. England. Also attrib. 

1583 Leg. Bi. St. Aildrois S73 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Ane hnmelie hat; a cott of kell Weill beltlt m ane 
lethrone heir. 1611 Rates (jam. s.v. Kendilling), Kelt or 
kendali fieese. 1791 Statist. Ace. Scott. I 356 They I farmers 
c 1750I were clothed in a homespun suit of freered cloth, 
called Kelt. *1833 Andf.sson CuntMd. Balt. (1840) 123 
note. An oaken start, a pair of clogs, and a kelt surtouL 
b. fig. Applied to a sheep’s fleece. 

1722-8' Ramsay Ram % Buck 36 Ye’ve a very ragged kelt on. 
Kelt, -ie, -ieism, etc. ; see Cert l, Celtic. 
Kelt, erroneous form of Celt 2 , 
zB 4 x Latham Channel 1 st. ill. avia ted. 2) 414 Kelts, arrow- 
heads. .and hammers, all of stone. 

Kelt, obs. form of Kilt sb. 1 
tKe'lter 1 . north. Obs. [Of obscure origin ; 
cf. Kelt Ir. and Gaelic cealtar prob. from Eng.] 

1. A coarse cloth used for outer garments. Chiefly 

attrib. „ r . ,• r 

1402 Ld. T rects. Acc. Scot. (1900) II. 198 For mahin? of 
ane cote of kelter. 1S°5 Ibid. III. 3? 1 For ane blak kelttr 
cote to the ICing. r«3 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 39, U»y ue 

and beqwethe to Henry Warryner a kelter jackeL ? 16.. 

Lord (f Lorn in Roxi. Ball. U873) II. 35° He put him on 
an old Kelter coat, And Hose of the same above the knee. 

2 . A garment made of this cloth. 

I5 «2 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 1 152 vkeliers and a W Jtcne 
xliti;'. 158 o Inv. T. Wilson, Kendal (Somerset Ho.), A 

B fifence Kelteriug vbl. sb., ?lining with kelter. 

2307 Ld. Treat. Acc. Scot. (1901). III. 254 Item, for vj elne 
Kiffls blak to be an cote to the King. .vj*. Item, for kel- 
tering of it. .iij^. 

Kelter 2 , kilter (ke-ltor, krltm). [Etym. 
obscure. Widely diffused in Eng. dial, from 
Northumb. and Cumb. to Cornwall, and occasional 
in literature. More frequent in U.S. (> n , fo , rI ? 
hilterj ] Good condition, order; state of health 
or spirits. Used in the phrases out of belter, ui 
(good, high) kelter, to get into kelter. . 

a r«42 R- Williams Key tang. Amcr.yn Their Gunnes 
thp'v often sell many a score to the English, when they are 
aUuieout’of frame or Kelter .674 Ray A. 4- E. Conrtry 
Words 60 Kelter or Kilter, Frame, order, a 1677 Bakroiv 
‘Ifrm VkWks. 17:6 I. $0 If the ot S ans of Prayer are out of 
Kelter or out of tune, bow can we pray ? 17“ > n Connect. 

( ,s„j VI. 335 Mending, cleansing and keeping in 
jam',; I the firelocks left with his Honour. 1828 Scorr 
^trnl ~o May, The rest are in high kelter. 1875 Content^, 
lilf XXV/ 26= Some part of her internal economy is 

Plymouth Plant. (.8 S 6).235 Nether 
j* 5 ' . m.f.trirce handle a gune .. y* very sight of one 
durst tb } was a lerrouf unto them. i63x in New 

(though out Of uteri was a^ett^e ^ ^ burned md 

Eng. WjylJ jBSaliwELL Lett. I. 359, I must rest 
°the« on ol kilter. ^ kilu:r . i8 3 3 'j. HmKOtSE 

Si. rdThere’s something awkward here. ..A joint out 


of kilter perhaps.: 1893 Stevenson Let. C. Baxter 19 July 
in Lett, Fam. etc. II. 300, 1 ..am miserably out of heart and 
. out of kilter. 

Ke-lter 3. north, dial . [Origin obscure. Sheffield 
Gloss, gives kelt in same sense.] Money, cash. 

1807 in Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 238 His billet a bad yen, 
his kelter aw duin. 1825 Bhockett, Keller., also means 
-money, cash. x8z8 Crave ji Dial., Kelter, a cant term for 
money. W. Yorksh. dial \ He's a rich man, he is worth 
plenty’of kelter. 

KeTter 4 . dial. [In dialect use from Durham 
to S. Lincolnsh.] Rubbish ; nonsense. 

1847-78 in Halluvell. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl II. 
48 Lookin' at their tongues, feelin' of their pulses, or ony 
such like kelter. Ibid. III. 78 What can a man like you 
want wi' that kelter ? 

Kelto-, variant of Celto-. 

+ Ke'lty. Sc. Obs. [According to the Slat. 
Acc» ScotL XVIII. 474 (quoted in full by Jamie- 
son), Keltie was a Scottish laird famous for his 
drinking powers.] 

1 . A term denoting tbe complete draining of 
a glass of liquor (indicated by turning it upside 
down). 

1664 Cotton Scarron , 108 With that she set it to her 
Nose, And off at once the Rumkin goes. ..Then turning 
Topsy [ Margin : alias Kelty } on her Thumb, Says, look, 
here’s Supernaculum. 2818 Scott Rob ^^'xxviii, Are ye 
a’ cleared kelly aff? Fill anil her, 

2 . A glass or bumper imposed as a fine on one 
who does not drink fair. Also Kellie’s Mends. 

1692 Sc. Presbyt . Elog. (1738) 143 Lord give thy Enemies 
the Papists and Prelates a full Cup of tby Fury to drink; 
and if they refuse to drink it off, then good Lord give them 
Kelty.. 1796 Statist. Acc. Scot l, , Perths. XVIII. 474 No- 
thing is more common, at this very day, when one refuses 
to take his glass, than to be threatened with Keltie’s^ Mends. 
a 2835 Hogg Talcs (1866) 405 (E. D. D.) Gin he winna tak 
that, gie him kelty. 1879 P. R. Drummond Perth Bygone 
Days xii. 66 To drink * Kelly’ or another glass. 

Kelyn, : yng, obs. ff. Keel vP, Keeling. 
Kelyphite. Min. £f. Gr. ni\v<pos a pod, 
shell -f- - ite.] (Seequot.) 

1882 Dana Min. (1883) App. m, Kelyphite . . Grey ser- 
pen tinous coating of pyrope crystals from Kremze, near 
Budweis, Bohemia. 

Kelyfc, obs. pa. pple. of Kill v. 

Item, kemb, kerne, variants of kam(b)e, 
Comb sbP, assimilated to Kemb v. 

1583 Wilts tf Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 83 A wyndocloth, 
ij kemys poiks, 2 6s. ?x6. . Alison Gross in Child Ballads 
(1857) I. 2S8 My sister Maisry came to me, Wi’ silver bason, 
and silver kemb. 

Kenib, v . Obs. exc. dial. Forms : a, 1 cemban, 
(csemban), 3 kemben, 3-7 kombe, (6 kimbo), 
6- kemb. Pa. t. and pa. pplc. 3-S kembed, 3- 
kempt. 4 cemme, 6-7 kemm, 9 kem. 7. 
4-6 keme, (6 keame, keyme), 7 keem. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. cemban ~ OS. kembian, kemmian 
(MDu. kemmen), OHG. chempan (MIIG. kemben, 
kemmen, G. kammen), ON. kemb a {Dn.kxjiime) 
O.Teut. *kambjan , f. kamb- Cojib sbP Now dis- 
placed by Comb vP (f. the sb.; cf. Du. kammen, 
Sw. kammai), but partly surviving in the pa. pple. 
kempt, and the commoner unkempt . 

In ME. the vowel usually remained short, and the com- 
monest spelling is kemb or kemm \ forms indicating a long 
vowel are much less frequent. In later Sc. it is difficult to 
separate kemb or kerne from kame^comb.) 

1. traits. To disentangle and smooth (hair) by 
drawing a comb through it ; to dress or trim (the 
hair, head, a person, etc.) with a comb ; to curry 
(a horse) : — Comb vP- i. Now dial. 

a. c 1000 /Elfric Gram. xxviiL (Z.) 168 Fee to Ic cembe 
[v.r. aembe]. a 1225 Auer. R. 422 marg., Ha mot oftere 
weschen & kemben hire holuet. <1x300 Iloriz .}• Bt. 562 pat 
on his heued for to kembe pat oper bringe iowaille and 
bacin. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1285 His longe heer was 
kembd [v.r. kemb, kemptej bihynde his bak. a 1450 Knt. 
de la 7V«r(i86S)99 <\s she kembed herhedeattcawyndow, 
the kinge perceiucd her. 1562 Bulleyn Def agst. Sickness, 
Bk. vse Sicke men 67 Then begin with a fine Combe, to 
kembe the heere up and doun. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
m. (1662) 228 Notable to kembe his own head. 1725 Bailey 
Erasm, Colloq . 35 How often do you rub 'em down, or kemb 
them in a year? 1832 Motherwell Poems { 1847) 131 While 
kembing locks like sunbeamsglancing. 2874 Holland Alislr. 
Manse xvi. 64 Clean and kempt, the little oaf.. went forth. 

0. 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr Knt. 188 pe mane of pat mayn hors.. 
Wei cresped & cemmed. c 1400 Maundev. tRoxb.1 iv. 13 
He sawe a damysell kemmand hir hare. 1508 Dunqar Ttta. 
Mariil Wetnen 275 Weil couth I. .kemm his cowit noddilL 
1561 Hollybush Horn. ApotJt. 2 Stroke or kemme the 
he yres. 1812^ W. T enna.vt A aster F. tv. bexvi, The mermaids 
..kem.. Their long sleek oozy locks. 
y. 1798 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vl vL (Tollem. MS.), 
Whan "pe modir wasche]> and kemep hem. a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tour (186S) 4| This day we trow shalle not this lady be 
kerned, and arTaied. 1557 Seager Sch. Vcrtue 74 in Babces 
Bk. 338 Thy handcs se thou washe, and thy hed keame 
{rime seamek x6x8 Sir T. Wilson Jmt. 21 SepL (R. SuppL), 

He (RaleighJ told me he was wont to kcem his head aw hole 
hour every day. 1639 Horn Sc Rob. Gate Lang. UnL liii. 

5 5 86 The bush of haire..Is kcem’d with a combe. <z 1835 
Hogg Poems (1865) 33 (E. D. D.) They kerned her hair. 

b. fig. To trim, make smooth or elegant. 

C13B6 Chaucer SgrM T. 552 So peynted he and kembde 

at point deuj-s As wel hise wordes as his contenauncc. c 1391 
— Boeth. r. met. v. ij (Camb. MS.) The fiaude coucicd and 
kembd with a fals colouie. 
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c. humorously. To beat, thrash; = Comb v.* 3. 
cis 66 Merit T. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) I. p- lix, Hys wife 
•vvoulde diuers tymes in the weeke kimbe his head with a ill. 
footed stoolc. 1769 Wallis Antiq. Nltb. in N. % Q. (1877) 
5th S. VIL 20S Kemb , .. often used by borderers when they 
threaten in a passionate tone to beat an assailant. 

-f 2 . To prepare [wool, flax, etc.) for spinning by 
parting and straightening the fibres with wool- 
combs or cards ; = Comb v.* 2. Also absol. Obs. 

a 1300 Sat. People Kildare xix. in E. E. P. (1S62) 155 Fi 
a denies knltes that kemith the wolle. 1377 Lasgu P. PI. 
R x. 18 Carded with coueytise, as clotheres kemben here 
wolle. X39 xlbicL C x. Eo Bo^e to karde and to kembe, to 
clouten and to wasche. 1543 Trahekon Vigo 's Chirurg. 11. 
IV. ii. 66 Unwashed woalle .. or towewel kembed._ 1627-^7 
Feltham Resolves H. lx. 285 We are like Flax that's dress d, 
and dry’d, and kemb’d. 1715 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. 

1 1. xx iv. 403 They were famous for kembing silken Fleeces, 
fb. To tear or lacerate with a comb-like 
instrument. Oh. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xx. (B Iasi us) 187 [He] gert fiame 
keme his tendir flesch with Irne camys. 1483CAXTON Gold. 
Leg . 12 1 b/i Thenne the bochyers toke combes of yron and 
began to kembe hym on the sides within the flesshe. 
f 3 . To kemb from or off\ to remove or obtain 
by means of combing, or by a similar process. 
Also with out. Cf. Comb v.* 4. Obs. 

1 60 1 Holland Pliny vi. xvii, They kembe from the leaves 
of their trees the hoarie downe thereof. 1605 Camden Rem. 
(1637) 194 Sericum which was a doune kembed off thetrees 
among the Seres. 1622 Fletcher Beggar's Bush _ 11. i, No 
impositions, taxes, grievances,. Lie lurking in this beard, 
but all kern’d out. _ x6x6 Bacon Sylva § 617 There are some 
Tears of Trees, which are kembed from the Beards of Goats. 

t Kember. Obs. [f. Kemb v. + -e» 1 ; cf. MDu. 
kemrner , G. hammer. Da. kxmmer.] One who 
combs (wool): = Comber 1 1. 

15x1-2 Act 3 Hem VIII, c. 6 § 1 The breker or kember to 
delyver..ihe same Woll so broken and kempt. 1697 View 
Penal Laws 66 Kember, Spinster or Weaver of WoolL 
Kembestere, variant of Kembjstek. 
f Ke’inbing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Kemb v. + -tng 1.] 
1 * The action of the verb Kemb ; combing. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 270/2 Kemynge of here, or wulle, 
pectinaeio. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit JVemen 182 He is.. 
Alse curtly of his clcthing, and kemmyng of his hair. 1547 
Boorde Brezr. Health cxxxiii. 49 After ^keymyng of the 
head. 1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. 1. xxiii. 74 Haire worthy 
the kembing. 

2 . Comb., as kembing-claith, Sc., combing- 
cloth ; kembing-atock, the stock or frame on 
which the combs were fixed for dressing wool, 
rippling lint, and breaking flax. 

1418 Bury Wills (Camden) 3, j par de wollecombes 
j kembyngstok. 1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (t8go) 155 A 
payre of woll combes with a kemynge stoke, a 1568 Wyf 0/ 
AuchUrm. 84 in Laing Anc. Poet. Scot. 340 He fell back- 
ward into the fyre,And brack his head on the kerning stock. 
1578 1/ tv. in Hunter Biggarfy House of Fleming xx\u (1862) 
332 Ane kame caiss & anc auld kimirnjg clayth about ye 
same, a *776 Country Wedding in Herd Coll. Sc. Songs 
II. 89 A keam but and a keaming-stock. 

Kembo, Kemelin(e, -ing, etc,, Kemelyng, 
Kernes, Kemester : see Kimbo, Kimnel, Come- 
linG) Chemise, Kempsteb. 

Kemp, sb.* Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 cempa, 
(ccorapa), 2 cempo, 3-5 kompe, (3 kimppe), 
4-6, 9, komp. [OE. cynpa wk. masc. = OFris. 
kempa, ham pa, OS. *kempio (MDu. kemp[e, kimp{e, 
MLG. kempe ), OHG. chemphfo (MHG. kempfe ; 
G. kdmpe, from LG,, for earlier ham pfe) : — W G e r. 
* bampjon -. It is doubtful whether this is an 
independent formation from kamp - (Camp sb.*) 
battle, or ad. late L. campiun-em (see Campion),] 

1 . A big, strong, and brave warrior or athlete ; 
a professional fighter, wrestler, etc. ; a champion. 

rt 7°° Epinal Gloss. 48X Gladtatores , caempan [ Erfurt 
ctmpan). 995 Death of Byrhtnoth 119 Him art fotum 
fcoll fx^e cemna. a 1175 Colt. Horn. 243 Gif we ofcrcumed 
heom we scule bicn tmersed alle goile cempen. a 1225 
■d* cr r S. 196 IlSe vihte a^eines ham, hco b'niteS he blis- 
fulc kempene crune. CX300 Havelok 1036 He was for a 
keinpe told, ct 350 Will. Palcrne TT52 Qbcr kud kempes. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur vil viii, They rasshed to gyders 
lyke two mygbty kcinpvs. 1527 Ld. Treas. Ace. Seoil. in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. *271 Item, to John Drummond, 
calht the kingUkcmp .. xv li. 156a WinJet Tractates Wks. 
t8S3 I, 33 Albeit thir twa 3oure kempis dar not for schame 
ansucr in this mater. 1818 Scorr Burt's Lett. N. Scott I. 
Introd. 62 Hammer Donald ..(like Viga Glum and other 
celebrated Kemps and homicides of the North). 1832 
Motherwell Poems (1847) 7 In starkest fight where kemp 
to kemp. Reel headlong to the grave. 1893 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Kemp, an impetuous youth. 

2. = Keiu'ku a. 

1573 Satir. P cents Reform, xlil 276 AH the come of the 
Countrie Be kempis hes not bene schorne, we see. 

3 . Sc. A seed-stalk of the ribwort (Plantago Ian - 
ceolata),Mscd in a children's game: see quot. 1825. 
[So Norw. kjxmpe , Sw. kivnfal\ Cf. Cock a. 

1825 Jamieson s.v..Two children, or young people, pull 
each a dozen of stalks of rib.graxs; and try who with his 
kemp, can decapitate the greatest number of those belonging 
to his opponent. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Lord. L 
170 It is customary with children to challenge each other to 
try the * kemps *» 1893 in Korthumbld. Gloss. 

Ketap (kemp), sb.- fapp. the same as Camp 
jA*, a. ON. kanlp'r beard, moustache, whisker of 
a cat, lion, etc.] A coarse or stout hair, as those 


of the eyebrows {obs.') ; now, hair of this kind 
occurring among wool. Also in comb, kemp- 
hair; kemp-haired a. 

CX386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1276 Lik a grifphon looked he 
aboute, With kempe [v.r. keempe] heeris on liise browes 
stoute. 1570 Levins Manip. 59/45 Kemp, haire, grande • 
bales. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 9 To cutt of all the 
shaggie hairy woll .. this the shepheardes call forcinge 
of mem, and cuttinge of kempe-haires. Ibid, xx Sheepe 
which ..are thinne skinn’d..or kempe-hair’d. 1805 Luccock 
Nat. Wool 170 Its staple was perfectly free from kemps and 
wild hair, so common upon the backs of northern sheep. 
1849 Rowlandson in Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Eng. X. il 436 The 
fineness of the Ryeland fleece and freedom from kemps. 

T Kemp, sb. 3 Obs . rare. ? A barrel or cask. 

139 x Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 77/22 Pro ij kempes de 
rubiis allecibus <7x440 Promp. Parv. 270/2 Kempe of 
herynge, or spyrlynge. 

t Kemp, sb* Obs. rare. A kind of eel. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 270/2 Kempe eel [no Latin]. 1515 
Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) Civ b/2 Fed., with crudd, Or 
slimy kempes ill smelling of the mud. 1552 Huloet, Kempe 
or small eale, anguilula. 1884 Day Brit. Fishes II. 243. 
Kemp, sb.h ^<r. [f. Kemp v .] A contest, csp. 

of reapers when kemping. 

1786 Har'st Rig in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems 
(1S62) 50 The master .. cries with haste, 1 Co me, lads, forbear, 
This kemp let be’. 1844 Richardson Borderers Table 
Bk. VII. 372 The stoimy Kemp , or emulous struggle for 
the honour of the ridge-end. 1870 Hunter Stud Pref. 
(E. D. D.), What ever lesson we began to, we gaed at it just 
like a kemp on the hairst rig. 

Kemp (kemp), v. Sc. and north, dial. [ME. 
hempen = MDu. hempen, kimpen, LG. keimpen, 
OHG. chemfan (MHG. kempfen, G. kiimpfen), ON. 
hep pa (: — * kempa ; Sw. kdmpa, Da. kxmpe) 
OTeut. *kampjan , f. kamp- : see Camp sb. 1 and 
Kemp sb .*] intr. a. To fight or contend in battle 
with another, b. To contend or strive in doing 
a piece of work ; said esp. of a set of reapers 
striving to finish their 1 rig^ first. 

a. ?<zi4oo Merle Artis. 2634 There is no kynge undire 
Cxiste may kempe with hym one 1 1803 Northumbld. Gloss. 
s.v. Kemps, They are called by chifdren hemps.. and are 
used to hemp or fight with. 

b. 15x3 Douglas VEneis xir. x. 20 We . . kempand with 
airis in all our mane, Wp welteris waiter of the salt se flude. 
1685 Lintoun Green (1817) 95 (E. D. D.) [She] could . . kemp 
wi’ Kate or Wull, On harvest day. 1786 Har'st Rig in 
Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 48 This sets the 
lave a-working fast—They kemp at length, a 1881 Carlyle 
in Mrs. C. s Lett. (1883) II. 192 His reapers had taken to 
4 kemp 1 and spoiled him much stuff. 

Ke’mper. Sc. or arch. [f. Kemp v. + -eb I ; 
cf. MDu. kemper, MHG. kempfer, G. kampfer, 
Da. kxmper.\ a. Sc. One who kemps or strives 
for victory, esp. in reaping, b. arch. = Kemp sb.* 

* a- 1641 Fercuson Prov. No. 70 A' the com in the country 
is not shorn by kempers. 1776 C. Keith Farmer's Ha' in 
Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 28 The lasses.. Are 
sittin at their spinnin.wheels, And weel ilk blythsome kemper 
dreels. 1821 Blackzu. Mag. Jan. 401/1 Helping to give a hot 
brow to this bevy of notable kempers. 

b. x8gx R. W. Dixon Hist. Cls. Eng. IV. 469 The spirit 
of the northern kempers. 

f Ke*mpery. Obs. rare. [f. prec. : see -ery.] 
The practice of kemping or fighting. Only in 
kempery-man = Kemp sbA 1. 

as 765 King Estmerc Hv. in Child Ballads ill. lx. (1885) 
54/1 Downe then came the kemperye man. Ibid, lxvi, Up 
then rose the kemperye men. [1865 Kingsley Hcrezu. (1867) 
I. 77, 1 knew you would turn Viking and kemperyman.) 

Ke mping, vbl. sb. [f. Kemp v. + -ing 1.] The 
action oi the verb Kemp. 

1793 Statist. Ace. Scott., Dumfr. VII. 303 A boon of 
shearers . .turned into huge grey stones, on account of their 
kemping, L e. striving. 18x6 Scorr Antiq. xxviii, A soldier, 
my lord; and mony a sair day’s kemping I’ve seen. 1851 
H. Stephens Bk. Farm. (ed. 2) IL 335/ 2 A desire frequently 
arises for striving, or what is., called Kemping . .to finish 
the reaping of their ridges before those who had entered theirs 
prior to them. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Kempin, a contest 
between reapers in the harvest field. 

+ Ke’mpkin. Sc. Obs . rare* 1 , [ad. MDu. 
kimmekijn, var. of kindekijn Kilderkin ; cf. 
Kinkin.] A small band, a keg. 

1580 Shipping Lists Dundee (S. H. S.) 199 Ihone Smyth ij 
kempkynms ofseap [ =$oap). 

Ke*mple. Sc. ? Obs. Also 7 kiraple. [Etym. 
obscure.] A Scotch measure of hay or straw, 
varying ia amount (see quots.). 

1629 MS. Charter (Byrebills, Fife), Et quatuor oneribus 
cquorum straminum vufgaritcr nuncupates ffour kimplcs of 
stray. 1676 Charter {of same l^nds), Ffoure kemples of strac. 
2706 Ace. Bk. Sir f. Foulis (1894) 438 For 7 kemples of 
strae. 1805 Edin. Even. Courant i3 July (Jam.), The Kcmple 
of straw must consist of forty windlens .. so that the kcmple 
must weigh fifteen stones trone. 1849 H. Stephens Bk. cf 
Farm II. 347 The straw will weigh 9 kemples of 240 lbs. each. 

I In Morton s CycL Agric. (1863) given as = 358 lbs. trone.) 
Kemp-shot(t, variant oi Camp-shot. 

1795 Act 35 Geo. Ill \ c. ro6 §23 Any Kcmpshot or other 
such Work, for the Purpose o( haling Barges. 1848 1 NL 
Arnold Lett. (1895) 12 Bathed with Hughes in the Thames, 
having a header off the 1 Kcmpshott *. 
tKempster. Obs. Forms: 4 koroo-, 5 komp- 
staro, kombostcro, com-, kern-, 5-6 kemp-, 
(7 kcmcator). [f. Kemb v. + -steb. Cf. MDu. 
kemster^t r.] A comber (of wool); properly, a 
female comber. 


as 400 Burgh Laws c. 103 (Sc. Slat. I.) Gif ony kemesLuis 
levis pe burgh to dwell wyth upbndys men. c 1440 Prontl 
Parv. 270/a Kempstaic,/ccfrLr. 14- Voc. in Wr.AVulcku 
601/ 10 a kembestere. c i^Caxtox Dialogues Wra 
Katherin the kempster.. swore.. That she kembyth amt ' 
Wulle so welL 1530 Palsgr. 481/1 This felowe chattereth 
lyke a kemps ter,., comma z me piegnercsse de layne. i(ux 
Ferguson Sc. Prov. No. 566 Kemsters are ay creishie. ^ 
b. Comb. 

1356 in Riley h Iem. London (1868) 283 [8 pairs of] kemster. 
combes, [and one] boweshawe, n d. 


Kempt (kemPt), ppl. a. Now arch. Forms ; 
1 cemd.-, 5 kempte, kembyd, 6 kemmyt, kemtj 
5-7 kembed, 4- kempt, [f. Kemb v.] Of hair 
or wool : Combed. Also with advs., as well, 
kempt , etc. Cf. Unkempt. 

CI050 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 387/23 De sluHe 
stamineo, be cemdan wearpe. c 1280 Wyclif Wks. (x££o) 
426 Jif a man haue a kempt hed panne he is a leccherous 
man. 1513 Douglas yEneis x. xiv. 19 Hys weyll kemmyt 
berd. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 228 A distaffe, drest and 
trimmed with kembed wool 1863 Mrs. Whitney Faith 
Gartney iv. (1869) 30 Carefully kempt tresses. 1867 J. B. 
Rose tr. Virg. , Eneid 307 His kempt beard adown his 
bosom spread. 


Ke*mpy, sb. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Kempj^.I] 
A kemp or champion; one given to fighting; 
a rough or uncouth fellow. 

TS*S * n Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 126* John Stcill, alias 
Kempy Steill, convicted. 1801 Macneill Poet. Wks. (1856} 
172 Fve heard some hair-brained kempy Growl when your 
chappin bottle’s empty. 1822 Scorr Pirate xxviii, When 
kempies were wont, long since, to seek the habitations of 
the galdragons and spae-women. 187^ Waugh Chimtu 
Corner (1879) 158 (E. D. D.) 4 Never. .auiet but when here 
feightin*.’ 4 Ay, he're a regilar kempie . 

Kempy (ke-mpi), a. [f. Kemp sb: 1 + -t 1,] Of 
wool : Abounding in kemps or coarse hairs. 

x8os Luccock Nat. Wool 242 Its wool was kempy, rough 
and thin. 1849 Rowlandson in Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Eng. 
X. 11. 427 The great quantity of kempy locks which compose 
the fleece of this breed. 1868 Dally News 8 Dee, Lik- 
a black-faced sheep, but rather kempy in the wool 

Kemse, Kemster : see Chemise, Kempster. 

Kemstock, obs. var. of Capstock, Capstan. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxv, Panurge took two great 
cables of the ship and tied them to the kemstock or capstane. 


Ken (ken), sb. 1 Also 7 kenn(e. [f. Ken a.l] 
f 1 . « Kenning vbl. sb .1 4b. Obs. 

2545 St. Papers Hem VIII, I. 815 The place, wher we bo 
at this present, ys thwartt of Shorham, too kennys allmoste 
frome the shore. 1574 Bourne Regim. far Sea xviiL (1577) 
48b, Neyther is it possible to see any lande further.. where- 
fore 6. leagues or 9. leagues is called a ken. 1580 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 250 Lette this suffice, that they are safely 
come within a ken of Douer. i6xx Shaks. Cymb. m. vl 6 
Milford, When from the Mountaine top, Pisanio shtw’d 
thee, Thou was’t within a kenne. 1625 Carpenter Geog. 
Del. 11. viL (1635) i2i The Fisher-man iudging by sight, 
could not see about a kenne at sea. 

2 . Range of sight or vision; in phrases in or 
within ken, beyond , out of, or past ken. Now rare. 
„ 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. h Wks. (Rtldg.) 90 The bordering 
islands, seated here in ken. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 85 
Out of ken we were ere the Countesse came from the fcasL 
1624. Massinger Bondman iv. i, The conquering army Is 
within ken. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 4 Beyond all Ken 
by the best Telescopes 1725 Pope Odyss. v. 456 Scarce in 
ken appears that distant isle. _ 188a F. Myers Renewal of 
Youth 77 JThro’ space, if space it be, past count or ken. 
b. With possessive or equivalent. 

1630 Drayton Noah's Flood (R.), On which they might 
discern within their ken The carcasses of birds { of beasts, 
and men. a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viiL 365 The 
Intellect .. taketh a flight out of the ken or reach of^Sense. 
X79X Cowper Iliad m. 15 The eye Is bounded in its ken 
to a stone's cast. 1864 H. Ainsworth John Law v. x. {1881) 
283 Many remarkable personages came under Evelyn s ken, 
+ 3 . Sight or vjew of a thing, place, etc. ; possi- 
bility or capacity of seeing; chiefly in phrases in, 
within , out of ken of. Obs . 

J 593 Shaks. Liter, clx, Tis double death to drown in ken 
of snore. 1624 Massinger Very Woman v. v, Hardly We 
had lost the ken of Sicily, but we were Becalm'd. x6gx R* Y 
Creation r. (1692) 86 Scarce daring to venture out of the Ken 
of Land. X745 De Foes Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. vhl 04, 
I sent out my servant to watch., these., strollers, and keep., 
within ken of them. 

4 . Power or exercise of vision ; look, g;ue. 

1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cxi, Each ambitiously would 
claim the ken That with first eyes did dislant safety meet. 
J736 W. Thompson Nativity xi, Faith led the van,.. Steady 
her ken, and gaining on the skies. 18x4 Cary Dante s Inf 
tv. 4, 1 ..search’d. With fixed ken, to know what place it uai 
Wherein I stood. 

b. Mental perception or recognition. 
cisGo X Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xxxv. 28 Every gait oft 
wicket stait Sail perreiss owt of ken. 1701 Rowe / iwjL 
Step. Moth, iil iil 1340 Whose Orb, with streaming G lanes 
fraught. Doxies the Ken of human thought. 1836-7 Sm >>• 
Hamilton Metaph. xviii. (1870) 361 Acts of mind so ramo 
and minute as to elude the ken of consciousness. *’* 
Alexander Johnny Gibb xlii. (1692) 235 My vera memo- 
randum book blottit oof o’ ken. , , 

Ken (ken), sb Also 6 kene. [Vagabonds 
slang.] A house; esp. a house where thieves, 
beggars, or disreputable characters meet or lodge. 
Frcq. with qualifying words, as bousing-, dancing-, 
smuggling-, stalling-, (outing-ken (q. v.) Phr, to 
bunt the ken (see quot 1725). 

1567 Harman Caveat (1E69) 83 A ken, a house. Ibid. 25 
Tower ye [ = look youj, yonder b the kcnc. xfiaa Fletcher 
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Beggars Bush v. i, Surprising a boore's ken for grunting 
cheates. 1641 Brome Joviall Crew n. Wks. 1873 III. 3B8 
Bowse a health to the Gentry Cofe of the Ken. 1725 New 
Cant, Dict. t Burnt the Ken, when Strollers leave the Ale- 
house, without paying their Quarters, j 800 Snorting- Mag. 
XVI. 26 Called at a ken in the way home. 1851 Maykew 
Land. Labour I. 351 Up she goes to any likely ken, .. and 
commences begging. 1860 Dixon Pers, Hist. Ld. Bason v. 
§ 15 These, .skulk about the kens of Newgate Street. 

Ken (ken), 0.1 Forms: I oennan, (ctennan), 
3-4kennen, (5 -yn), (3-5 kene, 3 cene, 5 keen), 
3-7 kenne, 3- ken, (3, 8 kenn, 5 kyn). Pa.t. 
3-5 kende, 3- kenned(e, kenn’d, kend; 9 Sc. 
kent. [Com. Teut.: OE. cyrnan {cende, cymed) 
- Fris. kanna , henna, OS. ( ant)kennicm (MDu. 
and Du. icnneu), OHG. (ir-, in-, pi-) chennan 
(MHG. and G. hennen), ON. henna. (Sw. kanna. 
Da. hjende, kende), Goth, kannjan, factitive of the 
preterite-pres. *iann-, 1 know : see Can a. 1 

The form is properly causative ‘to cause to know’, ‘to 
make known and was restricted to this use in Goth, and 
OE. At an early period, however, in all the Teutonic tongues, 
the verb also acquit ed the sense ‘to know’. In Eng. this 
may have been taken from Norse, in which both senses 
were in early use. In mod. Eng. ken is only archaic (in 
sense 6) and has its pa. t. and pa. pple, kenned (cf. Jen, 
benned)', in Sc (where it has entirely displaced knaw ‘to 
know 'l the pa. t. and pple. are now kent ; south Sc kend. J 
I. In causative senses, (All Obs.) 
fl. trails . To make known* declare, confess, 
acknowledge. Ohs. 

Beowulf 1219 { Z .) Cen pec mid crmfte & pyssum cnyhtum 
wes lara li 5 e, C975 Laws K. Edgar iv. § 10 Gif he ponne 
cen 5 [§ ir oennejjket he hit mid jewitnysse bohte. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cviitl]. 8 Ic me to cyninge cenne Iudas . . ic 
Idumea ealle cenne. ^ £-2205 Lay. 6639 Ne der ich noht 
kennen..pat ich her king weore. 


f 2 . To make known, to impart the knowledge 
of (a thing). Usually with dat. of person (or to) : 
To make a thing known to one; to teach one 
something.' Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1347, & tat we kenniS pe wel .. hat we 
Ieaue 3 pi lahe. c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 2x6 A fruit, 3 e kenned 
wel and wo. a 1300 Cursor M. 3644 , 1 sal pe ken ful gode 
a gin. a 1352 Minot Poems vil 34 Calais men, now may 2e 
care.. Sir Edward shall ken zow zowre crede. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. 1. 00 Clerkes pat knowen hit scholde techcn \v. r. 
kenne] hit aooute. 4:1425 Wyntoun Cron, vu ii. 114 Tbir 
Papys war gud haly men, And oysyd the trowth to folk to 
ken. c 1430 Christ's Comjl. 508 in Pol. Rel. L. Poems 
299 Y loued not hem hat me good kende. 

f b. with clause expressing what is made known 
or taught, the dat. of the person being later taken 
as direct obj., and so as subject of passive. Obs. 

a 1225 St. Afar/ter. 26 Cu 5 me ant ken me hwi pe worldes 
weldent wunieS in pe. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 1. 136 Jet 
mote ye kenne me better, By what craft in my corps it 
comseth. Ibid. xv. 256 Clerkis kenne me hut cryst is in alle 
places, la 1500 Chester PI. vil 356 Why,. the ayre is so 
clears, now shall we be kent. 

+ c. To ken thank', to make known or express 
thanks: = Can w.l 10, Con 4. Obs. 

CX440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) m. viii,Sothly 
he wyll kenne the more thanke for thy meke wesshynge of 
his fete. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglionc's Courtyer (2577) 
Rviija, Least.. he ken them the Iesse ihanke for doing al 
things contrarily. 2567 Edwards Damon Pythias in 
HazL Dodsley IV. 61 All right courtiers will ken me thank, 
f 3 . To direct, teach, or instruct (a person).^ Obs. 
tf* 3 «> Cursor M. 2694 (Cott.) Abram.. did alsdrightin can 
him ken [Trim as god him hadde tau}t]. C1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xl. (Niuian) 482 Al pat ware honeste men Jarnit he 
suld hare bamis ken. c 1400 Destr. Troy 566 3. pen folowet 
all the flete.,Euyn kepyn hor course, as pai kend were. 
CX440 Hylton Scala Per/. (1494) *• Ixxii, I am enformed 
cc kenned in all thynges. 15*3 Skelton Garb. Laurel 824 
Arrectyng my prayer to My nerve., me to inform and ken. 

tb. with inf. compl. : To teach one, show one 
how to do something. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M, 7363 , 1 sal pe ken To knau him a-mang 
oper men. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. 11. 4 Kenne me bi somme 
crafte to knowe pe fals. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 544 , 1 vndir- 
tak..For to ken 50W to clym the wall, a 1529 Skelton 
P. S Jar owe 970 Now Phebus me ken To sharpe my pen. 

+ c. absot. To give instruction or directions. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Waee (Rolls) 663 Parys dide as 
Venus kende. *393 Langu P. PL C. v. 40 Thanne reson rod 
forth . . And dude as conscience kenned. 

H. To direct, guide, show the way to ( unto , 
till) a place or person. Obs.. 
c X2oo Trim Coll. Horn. 45 He is cleped king, for fat he 
kenneS eure to rihte. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 50, I openly Ken 
you till him of quaim I spek. 1362 Lasgu P. PL A. xi. 104, 
I schal kenne f>e to my Cosyn pat Clergye is I-hoten. ^1440 
Pork Alyst. xxxiv. 350 If anye aske aftir vs Kenne thame 
to Caluarie. 0x470 Henry Wallace v. 4x4 A trew Scot .. 
kend thaim to that place. 01560 A. Scott Poems (S. 1. 5.) 
xxxvi. 55, 1 sail thame ken to consolatioun. 

*fb. intr, and rejl. To direct ones course, 
betake oneself, proceed, go. Obs. 

, *1*05 Lay. 26467 Jif rnuer aie is swa kene.. hat us after 
kenne, ich hine wulle aquelle. 1297 R- Glouc (Rolls) App. 
kx. 482 pe kyng to yrlonde wende In be monpe of octobre, 
and sejrpe in may hom kende. ^1305 St. Chnstojher 212 in 
£. E, P. (1862)65 Ouer Cristofre an arewe heng : hat toward 
fa king kende. c 1320 Sir Bcues 334 (MS. A.) Toward his 
court he him kende [zr. r. went anoon). , 

t 5 . traits . To consign, commend, deliver, be- 
stow. Obs. 

a 1200 Cursor M. 1584 (Gott.) Al mankind forsoth _ he 
wend, To his will all suld be kend. *1340 Ibid. 8840 (bairC) 


l 


j V3Je ^ ai neuer dispende Til kai ware til Iudas 

kende. 13.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 2 o 6 j pis kastel to kryst 
I kenne, He gef hit ay god chaunce ! a 1400-50 Alexander 
5383 W ith knt scho kende him a croun clustrid with gemmes. 
CX440 Bone Flor. 1566 To Florence they can hur kenne, 
To lerne hur to behave hur among men, 

II. In non-causative senses. 

6. To descry, see; to catch sight of, discover by 
sight ; to look at, scan. Now only arch. 

ctze>5 Lay. 1659 J?a Gofiar J>e king j>ane castel kennede . . 
swioe wa him was. a 1300 Body fy Soul 109 Thine ei,ene are 
blinde and connen noujt kenne. 2340 Hampole Pr. Coitsc. 
4703 Takens sal be in i>e son and in |?e mone. And in he 
sternes hat in heven men mayken. c 1450 Holland Howlat 
587 In a feld of siluer..Of a kynde colour thre coddis I kend. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. PI, m. ii. 101 As farce as l could ken 
thy Chalky Cliffes..I stood vpon the Hatches in thestorme. 
1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr \ Introd. (1682) 19 So great a space 
of the earth, as a quick sight can ken in an open field. 1671 
Milton P. B . il 286 To ken the prospect round, If cottage 
were in view. 1768 Beattie Minstr. \. xx. And now he 
faintly kens the bounding fawn, And villager abroad at early 
toil. 1805 Words w. Waggoner m . 67 Indistinctly may be 
kenned T he vanguard, following close behind. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxxiii, Unable to ken the course of the bird of 
~ove. x88a W. Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 75 And far 
>elow him.. a city exceeding fair to ken. 
b. absol. To see, look. Obs. or arch. 

1577 Hanmer Aitc. Eccl. Hist. (1650) x66 Some watched 
diligently, kenning from towers, casements and high places. 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. m. i. (1622) 63 Places, from 
whence a man might farthest kenne. 1652 Needham tr. 
Scldens Mare CL 374 Spaces distant from them as far as 
a man may ken. 1755 Young Centaur iii. Wks. 1757 IV. 
186 Not the keenest discernment can ken through the second 
of a minute. 

7 . To recognize (at sight, or by some marks or 
tokens) ; to identify. Now north, or Sc. 

ci2 05 Lay. 2x443 Nu scalt to hatlle, J>er Jm miht kenne 
muche of bine cunne. a 1300 Cursor ill. 1152 Bituix quat 
Iede sum Jiat )>ou lend, Euer sal |?ou and f>m e bi kend. 
c 1450 Merlin 45 ‘Sirs', seide the kynge, ‘yef ye myght se 
Merlin, cowde ye hym knowen? ‘Sire , seide thei, ‘it myght 
not be but that we sholde hym kenne wele, yef we myght 
him se*. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 14 Me wbenas he had 
privily espide Bearing the shield .. He kend it streight. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 63 To ken the lione 
be his taes. 2606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. iv. v. 14 Tis he f I ken 
the manner of his gate, He rises on the toe. a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies (1840) II. 506 King James, who did ken a man of 
merit as well as any prince in Christendom. x8oo Coleridge 
Christabcl 11. 446 He kenud In the beautiful lady the child 
of his friend ! 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11. iii. * 1 He kenned 
me in a twinkling, though I had changed my dress. Mod. 
Sc. Ye ’re grown that big, I hardly kent ye. 

b. To (be able to) distinguish (one person or 
thing from another). Now Sc. 

Cl 340 Cursor M. 23116 (Trim), Fro comynynge of cristen 
men po careful shul be e|> to ken. CX400 Destr. Troy 3011 
The ton fro pe tother was tore for to ken In sight at pat 
sodan. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 42 The sheoheards 
swayne you cannot wel ken. But it be by his piyde, from 
other men. Mod. Sc. They ’re that like, I never ken the 
tane frae the tither. 

f 8. To recognize, acknowledge, admit to be 
(genuine, valid, or what is claimed). Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 111. 750 And lhai as lord suld . . him 
ken. C1400 AfioL Loll. 77 Now new lawis kennyn pre- 
scxipcoun, pat if ani be in posessioun of oper mennis pingis 
by a cercle of 5eris, he schal ioi it as his oune. c 1400 in 
Neilson Trial by Combat (1890) 229 Schir, kenys thow this 
is thi sele and thine appele? c 145a St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
5196 His mysse pat he moght ken. 

b. Sc. Law. To recognize (a person) as legal 
heir or successor to an estate , usually, to serve 
a widow to a life-rent of the third part of her 
deceased husband’s lands. 

1468 Burgh Bee. Aberdeen 20 Mar. (Spalding Cl.) I. 28 
Askande him to be kende to the saide lande as air til his 
fadir. c 1575 Balfour* s P r act icks (i 754 > 106 Ane lady havand 
the tierce of ony landis..the schiref of the schire sould ken 
hir to hir thrid part thairof. 1754 Erskine/V/Vw. 5c. Law il 
Tit. ix. § 29 She.. cannot remove tenants, till the Sheriff kens 
her to her terce. x 8 o 3 Jamieson, To ken a widow to her 
tcrce , . . a phrase still used in our courts of law. 
f 9 . To get to know, ascertain, find out. Obs. 
CX330 R. Brunne Chrou. (x8xo) 270 Cleikis and lewed men 
suld.. trie pe soth and ken, in whom pe wrong lay. CX400 
Destr. Troy 1452 What myschefe befell, pere no cause was 
to ken but vnkynd wordcs. 1450-70 C.olagros Gaw. 1325 
Sa that the caus may be kend and knawin throw skill. 1586 
Warner Alb. Eng. r. vi. 23 Calde .. To ken of whence and 
where they would. 

10 . To know (a person) ; to have acquaintance 
with ; to be acquainted with. Now Sc. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 327 That he wald trawaile our the 
se . And dre myscheifif quhar nane hym kend. c 142a Sir 
Amadace ii, Sithun duelle here, querc I was borne.. And 
I am so wele kennin cx 45 ° Merlin 72 He mette with a 
man that be nothinge kenned, a 1568 Peebles to Die Play 
iii Than spak hir fallowis, that hir kend, Be still, my joy, 
and greit not J 597 Montgomerie .Wlxxvi, In Cupids 
court ie knau I haif bene kend. 1606 Holland Sueiom 
Annot. 14 Al while that I you kenned not, I cald you 
Lfordl & King. iBzo Scott Monast. ix, I have kend every 
wench in the Halidome of Su Mary’s. Mod. Sc. Every, 
bodie kens Watty the Post.’ Is there omebodie ye ken here? 
XI. To know (a thing); to have knowledge of 
or about (a thing, place, person, etc.), to be ac- 
quainted with ; t to understand. Now chiefly 'Sc. 

a *200 Cursor M. 12148 (Gott), I kene wele Pat ilk siquar 
Ouen hat vx ;ur modem bare, r 1330 ^ Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 78 Symple men pat strange lnghs can not ken. 

1418 Pol. Poems (Rolls) IL 243 , 1 have wel lever No more 
k>m than my a, b, c. ri 43 o Christ's Comjl. 489 Pol., 


Bel., d* L. Poems zg8 hou^ y cowpe al kunnynge ken. *579 
Spenser Shejh. Cal. Feb, 85, 1 wotc thou kenst little good, 
So vainely t’aduaunce tliy headlesse hood. 1584 Peelc 
Arraignm. Paris 1. iv, That kens the painted paths of 
pleasant Ida. <11661 Fuller Worthies (1840} III. 281 He 
did ken the ambassador-craft as well as any in his age. 1702. 
C. Mather Mayen. Chr. ». App. (1852) 218 Any governour 
that kens Hobbianism. 1827 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves Poems 

11, 300 Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow. 1879 
J. Ar.mstro.vg Kielder Hunt (in Nortltumbld. Gloss.), He 
kens the hauds on Tosson hills, he kens the holes at Rae, 

b. To know, understand, or perceive (a fact, 
etc.) ; to be aware of, to be aware that {ivhat, 
etc.). Now chiefly Sc. 

<1*300 Cursor M. 6±iS Quils moyses heild vp his bend It 
was wel in pat baieil kend 01375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii (Paul) 
37 5 5 e su ld wele ken, pat here slane has bene mony men. 
c *400 Soxvdonc Bab. 799 Lit ill kennyth he what I may doo. 
1567 Satir. Poems i Reform, iii. 137, I ken rycht wcill 
ie knaw_5our dewtie. <*2634 Randolph Poems , Eghgue 
Assemblies Cotswold (1638) ns Dost thou ken, Collen, what 
the cause might be Of such a dull and generall Lethargie ? 
17x4 Gay Shejh. Week m. 89 Now plain I ken whence Love 
his Rise begun. 1844 Dickens Christmas Carol iii. (Househ. 
ed.) 23/1 Little kenned the lamp-lighter that he had any 
company but Christmas. 1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes 43, 

I dinna ken what ye mean, Alec 

C. With compl. (Chiefly in pass.) Now Sc. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 67x5 (Cott.) If his lauerd kenne him kene 
of horn, cxtoo Ibid. 25151 (Cott. Galba) For goddes sun 
may he noght be kend. <7*400 Melayne *4373112 are we 
ten thowsande here .. pat wele for kene are kende. 1722 
Ramsay Addr. Toivn Counc. Editu iii, To you, ne’er kend ‘ 
to guide ill.. My case I plainly tell. 1829 Hogg Shejh. 
Cal. I. 232 Ye’re kenn’d for an auld-farrant man. 1869 
C. Gibbon R. Gray iii, Ivan Carrack was ay kenned to be 
ready tae flee in the face o' Providence 

12 . a. intr. or absol. To have knowledge (of or 
about something). + Also with inf. : To know how 
to, to be able to (obs.). 

13 .. E. E. Allit. P. C 357 penne he cryed so cler, pat 
kenne my^t alle. ci^oo Desjr. Troy 1583 Of all pe craftes 
to ken as pere course askit. 2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
W emen 454 No cr eatur kennis of our doingis. 2659 T. Pecke 
Farnassi PuerJ. 3 If he be happy that can Causes scan. 
You ken to plead our Causes, xyzi Ramsay Prasjcct of 
Plenty 1, A lairdship wide, That yields mair plenty than he 
kens to guide. 2816 Scott Old.Mort . xxxix, It was his 
father then ye kent o'. - 

+ b. rejl. To have skill ; to be accomplished in. 

( = F. se counaitre en.) Obs. rare. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. 11. 202 He kennede him in heore 
craft and kneu3 mony gummes. CX450 Holland Hoiolai 
703 The Boytour callit was cuke, that him weile kend In 
craftis of the ketchyne. 

f Ken, vf Obs. Forms: 1 connan, 2-4 ken- 
nen. Pa. 1. 1 cende, kende, 2 kennede, 4 
kynned. Pa. pple. 1 (3e)cenued, 3-4 kenned, 

4 (y)kennyd, (y)kend, kynned, 5 kynde. 
[OE. c^man *= OS. kennian (pa. pple. kennit ), 
OHG. (ki)c hem ian\— OTeut. * kannjan , f. *kan-, 
second ablaut grade of the series him, kan- f kun - 
(see Kin). See also Kene.] 

X. traits. To generate, engender, beget ; to con- 
ceive ; to give birth to. 

Leiden Riddle 2 Mec se ueta uong .. ob his innaSae aerest 
caendae [Exeter Bk. cende). c 2000 Ags. GosJ. Matt. L 25 
Heo cende hyre frum-cennedan sunu. c izoo Trim Coll. 
Hom. 31 Ure lafdi seinte marie kennede of holie lichame urc 
louerd ihesu crist. 2340 Ayenb. 12 pe zone.. wes y-kend 
of pe holi gosL CZ460 Towneley Alyst. xvL 210 He shalbc 
so kynde That a madyn, sothely, whiche neuer synde, Shall 
hym bere. 

fg. C825 VesJ. Psalter vil *5 SehSe cenne 5 unrehiwis* 
nisse. 23.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 915 Hov schulde I huyde me 
fro hem pat hatz his hate kynned. 

b. absol. To conceive or bear a child. 
c xooo /Elfric Gen . xviii. 13 Sceal ic nu eald wif cennan? 
CZZ05 Lay. 15789 Wimmonpurh heore cneftc kenned anan. 

2 . intr. To be conceived or bora. Of eggs: To 
hatch out. 

13,. E. E, Allit. P. B. 1072 Bot much clener wat* hir 
corse, God kynned perinne. *3., St. Erkenwolde 209 in 
Horstm. AltengL Leg. (i$8x) 271 Before pat kynned :our 
Criste by cristene acounte A pousande yire. 1399 Xancl. 
Rich. Redeles hl 51 [SheJ houeth the eyren .. And with hir 
corps keuereth hem till pat bey kenne. 

Ken, obs. f. Keen a. Kenbow(e : see A-kimbo. 
Kench (ken]), sd . 1 [Special sense of bench, 
cattch , current in various dialects with the senses of 
‘slice, cut, section, etc.* -See Png. Dial. Diet. s. v. 
Cattch. ] A strip or slice of an arable field con- 
taining a number of farrows. 

*799 J* Robertson Agric. Perth 62 The first deviation 
from run-rig was by dividing the farms into kavels or 
kenches, by which every field., was split down into as many 
lots as there were tenants. 

Kench (kenj), sbf U.S. [perh. the same as 
prec.] A rectangular bin or box used for salting 
seal-skins ; a box used in Salting and packing fish. 

1874 Scam mon Marine Mammals x6* The (seal) skins are 
all taken to the salt-houses, and are salted in kenches, or 
squarebins. t 837 Fisheries U. S. Sect. v. 1 1 . 37oSlidingp!anks, 
which are taken down and put up in the form of deep bins, 
or boxes— kenches, the sealers call them. 1897 R. Kipling 
Cajta£ns Courageous 122 The silvery-gray kenches cf Weil- 
pressed fish mounted higher and higher in the hold, 
t Kench, v. Obs. rare. [repr. OE. *cyiccan 
i~* hank] an, from the root kank~, found in OE. 
gecanc mock, gibe, canciltan to laugh noisily, 
cackle, Cank, Ice), kank gibing, kankast to jeer ; 
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the ablaut-grade *kink- is the base of Chink till 
and Kink v . 1 ] intr. To laugh loudly. 

a x«5 Leg. Katlu 2042 per me mahte iheren .. pe cristene 
kenchen and herien pen kealent. c 1230 Hali Mdd. 17 Hu 
# .te deoueles hoppen & kenchinde beaten hondes to-gederes. 
Kench, variant of Kinch, noose. 

Kend, variant of Kent ppl. a. 

Kendal (ke’ndal). [f. Kendal in Westmor- 
land, the place of manufacture. 

Rymcr's Fader a II. 825 has a letter of protection, of the 
year 1331, to John Kcmpe of Flanders, who established cloth- 
wearing at Kendal. See Westmorland Note-bk. 1. 241-250.] 
*f* 1 . A species of green woollen cloth. Obs . 

1389 Act 13 Rich. //, c. xo § 1 Certeines draps en diverses 
Countees Dengleterrc appelez Cogware & Kendalecloth- 
141a Rolls 0/ Parlt. III. 643 Praps appelies Kendales, 
Kerseis, Bakkes, [etc.]. 1464 Mann. House/:. Exp. (Roxb.) 
277 Payd for iiij. terdys and iij. quarterys kendalle for a 
gowne and a sadyll clothe, the yerdc lx. d. 1483 Act 
1 Rich. Ill , c 3 £ i3 Any Cloths called Kendals. 1497 Ld. 
Trcas. Acc., Scot. I. 340 For vij elne of grene Kentdalee. 
1505 Ibid. III. 37 For x elne Kentdale to be ane cote to the 
King. ^1570 Pride LowL (1841) 33 Of Kendall very 
course his coate was made, a 1687 Cotton Pod. Wks. (1765) 
82 His Breeches.. Were Kendal, and his Doublet Fustian. 

+ b. alt rib. Obs. 

<71425 Lydg. Assanbly of Gods 356 On bys hede he had 
a thredebare kendall hood, c 1550 Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893) 82 A servinge man was content to goe in a 
Kendall cote in somer. x6xx Cory at' s Crudities Panegyr. 
Verses, The Mayor of HartIepooIe..Put on’s considering 
cap and Kendall gowne. 

%. Kendal green, a. = sense 1. Now only 
arch, or Hist. 

1514 Barclay Cyt, ff Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. vit, 
His costly clothing was thread ebare kendall grene. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 618/2 Tyl he do of his gray 
garmentes and clothe him selfe cumly in gaye kendall 
greene; 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, u. iv. 246 Three mis-begotten 
Knaues, in Kendall Greene. x8xa Scott Rokeby v. xv, 
A seemly gown of Kendal green. 

b. The green colour of Kendal cloth ; also, the 
plant Dyer’s Greenweed, with which it was dyed. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 526/1 The process by which was obtained 
the once celebrated Kendal green. 1882 J. Smith Diet. 
Econ. PI., Koxdal Green,.. a low bushy shrub of the bean 
family. ..It yields a yellow dye, but by a mordant becomes 
a permanent green. 

Hence + KentLaling* Sc. Obs., Kendal cloth. 

# ? 15 • • Aberdeen Reg. XVI. (Jam.) Ane coitt of grene kendill- 
ing. Ibid., Ane grene kendelyng cloik. 

Kendfe, KencUe, etc., Kendly, obs. ff. Kind, 
Kindle, Kindly. 

t Kene, v. Obs. [ME. kenien, app. repr. a late 
OE. ( W. Sax.) *cytian for cyinan, Ken vA] irons. 
To beget, conceive, bear. intr. To be bom. 

c 1375 0 . E. Mise. too per schal a child in pc kenyen, and 
springe, c xzoo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 3x9/708 Formest pare keniez 
ns-ol senate botlene preo. ..pis beoth pe preo hexte limes, 
>at formest i-kenede boor. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1545 He 
he wolde wite & ise hou vair pc chamber were War 
nnc he was ikenede [MS. B. kenedcj ar is moder him here. 
c x 380 Sir Peru mb. 5724 Code sonc, pat in xnarye y-kened was. 

Kono, obs. f. Kine, Keen a., Ken v .. Kin sb. 
Kenedom, Kenet, Keng, Kenine, -ing, 
obs. ff. Kindom, Kennet, King, Kenning sb. 
Kotik, obs. form of Kink sb.l and v.~ 
Ke*n-mark. Sc. [L Ken v.i + Mark sb.'] 
A mark by which a thing maybe recognized. 

1885 J. Bulloch Geo. Jamesone ix. 1x2 It needs no such 
kenmark. 1896 m Academy 12 Dec. 533/1 Good writing 
and clear thinking arc the ken-marks of The Children of 
the Hour. 

Kenna Sc. « ken not, know not. 

Konnah, obs. var. Henna; cf. Alcanna. 

x 73 * J* Pitts Acc. Mahometans 163 The Women here 
commonly paint their Hands and Feet with a certain Plant 
call’d Kenneth, dried and beaten to Powder. 

Kenne, obs. form of Cain l. 

1612 Sc. Acts Jos. VI, c. xoFewmalcs,kennes, annuel rents. 

Kenned, kena (kend). ppl. a. Sc. [f. Ken 
ZX.I + -EDV) Known. 

c 14SO Holland Hawlat 683 Kyngts and patriarkis kend, 
with cardmahs hale. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shcph. 1. ii, What 
if .. your Patic think his half-worn Meg And her ken'd 
kisses, hardly worth a feg t 182a Scott Pirate ix, An auld 
kenn’d freend. 1895 Ckockltt Men of Moss Hags ix, 
Among his own kenned faces, his holders and cottiers. 

Kennedya (k curd ft). [mod. bot. L. (Vente- 
nat, 1804), from Kennedy, name of a gardener of 
Hammersmith.] A genus of perennial herbaceous 
climbing plants (N. O. Leguminosx), natives of 
Australia and Tasmania, some of which are culti- 
vated for the sake of their dowers ; a plant of this 
genus. K. prostrata is the coxal-creeper. 

1845 Florist's Jrnl. 75 An early vinery is exactly the place 
in w hlcli to grow Kenned yas. x83x Mrs. C. Pkaed Policy 
4 P. I. no Vines of the crimson KcnnedU trailed into the 
streamlet rSSSy— Hecul Station 19 x Crimson kennedia. 
and hoy a tapestried the rocks. 

Kennel (kernel), sb . 1 Forms: 4-6 kenol, 5 
-olio, 5-6 -oil, (6 cannel), 6-7 kenneii, 6- 
konnol. [app. a. OX F. *kenil V. chcnil ( 16th c, 
in Ilatx.-Dann.):— popular L. canilc (in Wr.- 
Wiilckcr 19S/29), t cam's dog, with sulrix as In 
ci fie shecpfold. Sense 2 may be partly due to OF. 
kiencille, chicnailU ( =* mod. F. canaille) pack of 
dogs (Godcf.).] 


1 . A house or cot for the shelter of a house-dog; 
a house or range of buildings in which' a pack of 
hounds or sporting dogs are kept. 

13.. (see kennel-door in 3]. c 1440 Pramp. Parv. 271/2 
Kcnel for howndys, . xanicularium. 1576 Turberv. Vcneric 
27 In the highest place of the Courte it shall be good to 
buylde the kenneii or lodging for the Houndes. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 47 From forth the kenneii of thy wombe 
hath crept A Hell-hound that doth hunt vs all to death. 
1642 Carpenter Experience it. xl 215 The Curre taken out 
of the Kenneii, and provoked to barke. 1735 Somerville 
Chase l 124 First let the Kennel be the Huntsman s Care. 
1BS2 Miss Braddon ML Royal III. L 16 All the other dogs 
are in tbeir kennels. 

b. The hole or lair of the fox. 

J 73S Somerville Chase in. 54 While from his Kennel sneaks 
The conscious Villain. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. II. 190 
The instant he perceives himself pursued, he makes to his 
kennel 

c. Contemptuously applied to a small and mean 
dwelling or hut. 

1837 Dickens Pickzu. xlv, He got us a room— we were in 
a kennel before. 1887 Rider Haccard Je ss xxxi, Jess .. 
never entered the Hottentot's kennel. 

d. A woman’s head-dress, of a shape suggesting 
a kennel. 

See Fairholt’s Hist. Costume (X8S5) I. 226, and cf. quoL for 
kennel-shaped in 3. 

1896 Gloucester s/t. H. <$• Q. No. 72. 138 On their heads they 
wear the kennel or angular head dress so generally worn 
during the latter part of the reign of Henry VII. 

e. fig. Place to occupy. 

1853 Kane Grin tie l l Exp. xxxix. (1856) 355 The last-named 
came on board last, and found, though he is not a very large 
man, a sufficiently narrow kennel between the companion- 
ladder and the dinner-table. 

2 . A pack of hounds, or of dogs of any kind. 

c 1470 in Hors Shcpe «$■ G., etc (Caxton 1479, Roxb.. repr.) 
31 A brace of houndes, a kenel of recches. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(1531) 49 A kenel of houndes folowynge theyr game. i£gx 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. ii. 47. 178X W. Blanc Ess. Hunting 
(r788) 62 It is hard to procure an even kennel of fast 
Hounds. 1826 Scott JVoodst. iv, Hurt a dog, and the whole 
kennel will fall on him and worry him. 

b. A pack or troop of other animals. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. r. 48 What a Kenneii of 
these Wolves, Leopards, &o was there in France. 1765 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. i. tr4 The howling of a kennel 
of wolves. 1844 King lake Edthen (1847) 217 A kennel of 
very fine lions.. I say a kennel of lions, for the beasts were., 
simply chained up like dogs. 

+ c. Jig. A pack, crew, gang, of persons. Ohs. 

1581 Sidney Apoi. Poetrie (Arb.) 39 Dionisius, and I know 
not how many more of the same kenneii. 1649 Fuller Just 
Man's Fun'. 12 Hear the whole kennel of Atheists coitve in 
with a full crie. X720 T. Gordon Cordial for Low Spirits 
77 We are enchanted by a stupid Kennel of Stock-Jobbers. 

t d. Used for Canaille. Obs. 

2726 Penn's Tracts Wks. I. 730 It has not only prevail’d 
with the Populace, the Kennel [ed 1679 CannaleJ, the Vul- 
gar. X77X E. Long Trial of Dog* Porter' in Hone Every- 
day Bk. II. X99 A liquor the London kennel much delight in. 

3 . attrib . and Comb., as kennel-door, - groom , 
-huntsman, •man ; kennel-shaped adj. ; keririel- 
book, a book recording events of a kennel where 
dogs are bred; cf. herd-book, stud-book. 

X890 Marg. Deland Sidney iii. 42 One of these researches 
among *kennel«books resulted in a present to Ted of the 
mastiff puppies- 13.. Caw. 4* Gr. Knt. rr4o penne pise 
cachercs pat coupe, cowpled hor houndes, Vnclosed pe *kenel 
dore, & calde bem per-oute. X875 W. S. Hayward Love 
agst. 'World 4 The kennel-door was thrown open. 1829 
Sporting Mag. XXIII. 208 My *kennel-groom bas orders 
frequently to lead the dogs to little distance from the kennel. 
1828 Ibid. XXIIL 23 Your*kennel-man should be constantly 
on the watch. x8g8 Yorksh, ArchXoL Jrtd. No. 57. 7 His 
wife Margaret .. wears the *kennel-shaped head-dress. 

Kennel (kernel), sb- Also 6 kenell, 6-7 
kenneii. [Later form of Cannel sb.l (q. v.) ; for 
the vowel, cf. ketch, keg, hedge, etc., from catch, 
cag, cadge, etc.] The surface drain of a street ; the 
gutter : = Cannel jA 1 2. 

1582 Stany HURST /Ends it. (Arb.) 55 Thee streets and 
kennels are with slayne carcases heaped. 1607 Rowlands 
Diog. Lanl/u 9 Nay ile go low enough to the kennel, thou 
shall not iustlc me lor the walL 1608733 Br. Hall Medit. 
<V Vows § 103 A Scavenger working in the Kennel. 1764 
Hakmcr Observ. xtu i. 35 Having no kennels in the streets 
to carry off the water, it was ancle-deep. 1879 G.^ Mac- 
donald Sir Gibbie I. r. 2 Raking with both hands in the 
grey dirt of the kcnneL 

fg. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., I will rake 
no deeper into this kenneii 4678 Vttg. Mans Cali. 317 
Sometime thou wert the beautiful image of God, but now 
the stinking and filthy kennel of Satan. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867) II. 97 Descending into the kennel of obscenity 
and buffoonery. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as kennel sink , mater ; 
kennel-muddy adj. ; kennel-brow, the top of the 
sloping side of a gutter ; kennel-da3h, a splash 
from the gutter; kennel- nymph, a girl of the 
streets; *p kennel wits, muddy brains. Also 
Kennel-hankie 

1761 Lo/uL Mag. XXX. 17 The step. .with a pebble or 
two standing up m the *kennel-brow before, would secure 
the posts from bcins^ moved. 1731 Cent/. Slag. I. 332 To 
walk through Rag Fair in Dirty Weather.. a jostle in one 
place, a slip in another, a slop in a third, a *Kcnncl-dash in 
afourtli. 1607 Walking ton OH- Class 16 "Kennel-muddy 
thoughts. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 10 June, Let. i, He,, 
muulgtd himself.. with one of the 'kennel -nymphs. IS 99 
Mansion See. Vtllanie 1. iL 176 The "kenneii sir.cke of 
slaucs. 1707 Curios, in Husb. <y Card. u63 Horse -dung, 


and *Kennel- Water, contribute beyond' all belief to t>. 
forwarding of Plants. 1508 E. Giuux Skial. (tSrS) 5 pK! 
men should haue such "'kennel wits To thinke so well -} 
a scald railing vaine. u 

•Hence ( nonee<vds .) f Ke'nuelage [cf. drainage] 
a system of kennels, gutters collectively; Ken- 
oielled a., lying in the gutter ; Ke-uneUy a . } such 
as is found in a kennel or gutter. 

1612 Sturtevant Meiallica 02 Kennellage is one cf 
the chiefe kinds of Pipeage which passeth and vovdeth 
away the stincking and filthy waters of citties and townes. 
*794 Coleridge To the Nightingale , * Sister of love for-, 
Poets', They.. Mark the faint Lamp-beam on the Kennel I’d 
mud. 1803 Sir_ R. T. Wilson Brit. Exp. Egypt 63 The 
miraculous qualities of the river (Nile]. .the luxuries which 
the very kennelly waters would afford. 

f Kennel, sb . 3 Obs. In 6 keneL Var. Cannel 
sbl 5: cf. Cannel-bone, neck-bone. 

C153Z Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 902 The knot of the 
necke, le jieu du col ; the bole of the necke, la fosse du ccl- 
the kenel of the necke, la canol du coL 

Kennel, sbf, obs. form of Cannel sb.- 

17.. Black in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) II. 242 ncie 
Parrot, or kennel coal is distinguished by producing a more 
copious bright flame. 1794 Mrs Piozzi Synon. I. 408 One 
large kennel coal keeps his chamber from excess of cold. 

Kennel (ke-nel), v. [f. Kennel rf.i] 

1 . intr. To lie or dwell in a kennel ; to retire 
into a kennel. Of a fox or other wild beast: 
To retreat into a lair. Of a person {contemptuous)-. 
To lodge or lurk. Also_/[f. 

1552 Hulqet, Acherusius , a , . caue in hell whtrin ,, the 
dogge of hell cannelleth. a 1577 Gascoigne Wks., To such as 
find fault , We see the dog that kenels in his den. 1509 J. 
Ferne Let. 4 May (Cecil MSS. Hatf. Ho. LXIX. No. 103), 
The book, .was made by Campion while he kenelled at this 
house. 1603 Drayton Heroic, Ep. fin. rsfiGladheretokennell 
in a Pad of Straw. 1610 Guillim Heraldry hi. xiv. (1660) x 66 
You shall say that a Fox Kenndeth. 1726 G. Roberts 
4 Years Voy. 102 The rest kennelling like Hounds on Deck, 
or where they could • 1847 Bushncll Chr. Nurt. iu iii. 
(r86r) 279 All foul passions that kennel in a sensual soul 
1884 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Feb. 445/1 The dull, 
sodden faces of the man and woman who kennelled there. - 

2 . traits. To put into, or keep in, a kennel, 

xsga Shaks. Vctu <5* Ad. clii, Here kennelled in a brake 

she finds a hound. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. m. 
205 Kennelling the Wolfe and the Lamb together. 1709 
Steele Tatlcr No. 62 ? 3 That Quarter of the Town where 
they are kennel’d is generally inhabited by strangers.. 1887 
Daily News 31 Dec. 3/8 Mr. C. kennelled the turners at 
the house of a friend. 

b. Iransf. and Jig. To lodge, shut up) to put 
in a place of retreat or confinement. 

1582 Stanyhurst /Ends 1. (Arb.) 28 His ships hee kenneld 
neere forrest vnder an angle Of rock. 2607 Rowlands 
Diog. Lanth. 12 Away with him,,.chayne and kenneii him 
vp in Iayle.- 1677 Mrs. Behn Addazer 11. ii, Let’s to the 
Queen’s Apartment, and seize this Moor; I am sure there 
the Mongrel’s kennel’d. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xviii, 
Hold the torch up till I’ve got to the end of the court, and 
then kennel yourself. 

Hence Ke*unelled ppl. a. ; Ko •nnelliDff vbl. so., 
also coner. provision of kennels ; also attrib. 

1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) I. 6^ His next 
kennelling Place was at the falls of Connecticut River, 
x 730-46 Thomson Autumn 548 The kennelled hounds Mix 
in the music of the day again. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rim 
Sports (ed. 3) § 1945 The kennelling of greyhounds should 
equal that of foxhounds in amplitude. 1876 Geo. Lliot 
Dan. Der. xxxv, Gwendolen had lingered behind to look 
at the kennelled blood-hounds. ' (> 

Kennelage, -nelled, -nelly : see Kennel sb.- 
+ Ke'nnel-ra&ei*. Obs. A raker of the gutter ; 
a scavenger ; also used as a term of abuse. 

0x589 Theses Mart ini a /to? 27 You contemne such kenell 
rakers and scullions. • x6x8 Wither Motto Wks. (1633) 55 2 
Those gaudy Upstarts no more prize I doc Than pomxst 
Kennell-rakers, 1731 Arbuthnot Treat. Scolding 20 \ou 
did not love Cruelty, you Ken n el-raker, you Gibbet -carrier. 

Kennen, obs. form of Kenning sb . 

Ke’nner. rare. [f. Ken z'. 1 ] One who kens. 

• 168 6 F. Spence tr. Var: Has' M edicts 63 The accurate 
Kcnners of military discipline judged that the Town woulu 
have been taken forthwith. (1891 Atkinson Last of Giant- 
Killers 224 Go, consult the Cry sla b the all-kcnncr.] 

f Kennet 1 . Obs. Also 4-5 kenet, 5 -it. [a. 
ONF. kennet = OF. chienet, etc. (Godef.), dim. of 
chicti dog.] A small dog, used in hunting. 

13.. Gaw. <5 • Gr. Knt. 1701 A kenet kry cs hetof, pc hunt 
on nym calles. ?a 1400 Morte Arth. 122 The Romayncs ** 
Cowchide as kcnctez before pe kynge selvyne. c *4*3 oVrr« 
Sag. (P.) 1740 The lord a lytyl kenet hadue.* 1486 Bk.pt. 
Albans F iv b, Theis be the namj’S of houndes •• Kactijs, 
Kenettys, Terroures. x6oa 2nd Pt. Return fr. /’nr/mxr. It 
v. 870 My father..keepes an open table for all km tie 01 
dogges. .. He hath your .. Leurier, your Spamcll, your 
Kcnnets. 1614 Bk. Haukirtg in Strutt Sports «J - 1 ast. I* «• 
(1801) 17 Lcmors, kcncts, terrours. 

t Kennet Obs. rare. Also 5 kannotto, 0 
kenet(to- [prob. a. ONF. + cant lie, *kenitlc •=• 
OF. chenette (one example in Godef.)# f. !*• can us 
hoar)* : cf. ONF. cantt, kentt , F . chenn \—*cbnutus>\ 
A kind of grey cloth. . . 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xiv. xil 6 ybft Wei 
for age to tremble Sc had made his bed lyke as hit 
been of kannettc. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 3 A cerlajne 
kindc .. of walsbe clothes called why Id, russettes, sm 
kenettes. [In Poulton kcnnets-. hence m Blount, Plumps, etc- J 
b. Comb. J* Konnot-colour a., grey-colourcu* 
1 53 ° Palsgr. 235/2 Kenet colour e, ccndrl. 



KENNING. 


iWSKfiSit^. ««•*-“> 

prxbendic.]. .4344 •> , AtJ //x Durham (Surtees) 3)5 

Gloss-) Kemne. ta?f „ Warkworth Cos. m 

Will's Byngkennen bon.]' 57+ fe hell me tt, a keninge. 

Hist. M Au ”*(£A 1 h?/w.N.C . (Surtees 1835)41°, I p™ 
ij peckes. i57 s , JL t0 t he poore. 1673 Dtfos. Cast. 

..one kennyng of 'T?.' enin g 0 f wheate flower for pjes. 
JgfjgSSJ, fentm^mng, a measure of two peeks. 

1893 in Heslor S Now only *• and 

Kenning (ke nvij), *«• «>. 1+ -. niG i.] 

north, dial. (exc. sense 6). [f- K.ES 

+ 1. Teaching, instntction. OJs. ^ ^ ^ 
f 1320 Sir BeufsQilS. .echyng] of eni man. CI 33° R * 
wii> oute kenning i-A /v techy gl blamed my 

Brunne Chron. Wacc (R°lk> 247 - d hure kennyng. 1377 

LMtI“.ft* ®94 P is is “ tounes kennyns t0 C 

irrs’ign, token, b Appearance, to. 

tGa^atoon be «d= ^sed inert of ur ranscurm Hid. 

Cmu) Vnetkes r his kenmnS kneu =Kenj ,,1 3. 

+ 3 . Visual cogmtron; sight oniew. 

Phrases in, within, om {^ ny . . hade Kennyng 

cr 4 ooI>«rnr)'t ! yaS37Narvtherco 1 p ^ 0UNSHED Chron. 
of other, But past to here pu^os . 577 nau ; e of Sh.ppes, 

1. 490 There arriued.in their srg befrenc h Shtppes. 

whfa at the first kenning Aeytooke _ The passage 

1586 R. Lane in Capt. hmitb K irgs wUh - in the maine, 

from thence was thought „?und. 1598 Tofte Al v ( ^fv°r 
bein2 without kenning of * * , vi mne 1^09 Hakluyt 

31 lie is in kenning of his „ d “?“ otheff!and cafled 
Pay. II. l 102 We had also 1 f*™ 3 s IVisd. in. xxiv. (1670I 
Lissa. 1630 Lennar? see of the Earth above 

4 ,r Again,atakenntng we tmnno THspEy fa Aubrey s 

ten or twelve leagues, rt i&97 , eoing somewhere 

“/)« (. *!) =°3 The Lady Gmeloch wa^ou clunle 
from her House within kenning to 
wascotnm&i^e of sight; Ken sh yppe is that 

1530 P ALSGit. 131. 1 am M(oufet 1 Silkviarnus 

cometh within the kennyng. 599 kenning were. »*>l 
JLSSo^ 6r h Withcu^mnr kenning V* Sardinia 

that bouh^the^ange.of 

ordinary vision, esp. at sea. Ke; , j. 

measure of about 20 or 21 p er d - l5t anciam 

a 1490 Botoner Him ( Na5n ' lt “ *E“betkennyng fontinet 
de le narrow see., vkennyngys, ^ptesawe the ship three 

“ 1 miliaria. ei5«. ict.He^saw^ k 

kennynges fene on the sea, grylley is a Kenning, 
ferre. 1538 Lcland Itin. III. 19 Westeste Point of 

is to say about a xx Miles from xxii. <*737) 94, 

Cornewaulle. 169+MoTTEU 

1 see Land, .’us within a Kenn {"f' led ,re, cognizance , 

5 . Mental cognition; VnowUWlf A; fleshly 
recognition. Now & and >»«■ < ' w '' 
hulling, carnal knowledge. 6 , pyseluynhadde 

01400 tr. Secreta Secret., h ly kennynge with h 

takyn deed, burgh b e hete of ^ e or knowyng , • • 

r.440 Promp. Pans. *7*/ a Kennyng^ (Rlldg.l Llfc 45. 
cogmcto, agnteto. 17 . • Zf . ix s kennin, and kn 

1 crept quietly owre the bed, out ^ Kennin , knowing. 

down beside him. .8x8 Cra , t kennen. , 

‘ Ye're seeafeafuily waxen, at y P. eno ugh to he 

' b. A recognizable P ortl j n ’ L/, dial. 
perceived; a little. Sc. art gang a kennin 

1785 Burns Unco Guid vu, Tho Y , Jji C oe Poems JC 
wring, To step aside is human- 1B0SJ. g ome ge than 
.87 (Jam.) Gif o’ this war'.JlS Gloss, a v„ Thms-trmgs 
me, I've got content. 1876 „ nl her. t 8 93 Ste 
just a kenning thicker than kenning on the wrong 
Catriona 103 His father was.. a kennr b 
of the law. - — used in 
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bets and covering of corresjiond.ng numbers 

cards in a m “. n " play cards and keno 

1870 Scnhners Mag. f J TI / 2 He opened 

for small stakes. ^^3 /hffirst exclamation I heard 

a door and ushered me “'.““d” ction ... S ome of the mem- 
was ' Kino and a . gmning room, having . . 

bers were lying about as ? jean importation, kmo. 
been hit hard by the ^ ^ Gr . „ £ po6o£.'a, 

gSiraiSl 

and Bailey 173°)- ., , . isis ' ) . Biol, [irreg. 

Kenogeuesis (K znod 3 e nes j new + Wis 

iot exuo- 01 iainogenesis, {. <a ■ form J onto . 

genesis.] Haeckel s b.reditarv development 

genesis in which t e ^“ e f derived from its 

H ““ 

Keuogene’tic a. . The term Keno- 

;sS- 17 «^'CS 4 “j'.s=!.k;‘isS 3 

This distinction hetwe 


KENTISH. 


lsoo -oo Dusuar Poems lx. 2 f ^ 
jev S e ltis, Cowkin kenseis and cul o ^ delkic to the cavel!, 

Wv Gr. vu. (Bann. MS.),l he kens> cMbieS ozo 
^.Vcirt&'J'Sd^avis, lnthrang and dans.t in 
thravis. - •* r 


applied to mi suui ^ .j. , f rom primaeval P are . V ;, A H 

to be explained by . re ^' Tdingenesis or mheiited 

aid. r. this distinction ^“^^olution, has not.. 
evolution, a " d . Ke 7 Jf i, D reciatcd by naturalists. 

vet been sufficiently appreem s KtWts 

its. — . » 1- '■ 

by Christ in the uicamauon.^ ^ cw y „ 3 Here 

W H. Mill Serm. i e £ voluntary emptying 

L E K.\»ei^SK?S‘S“^i 

modern Kenosis.. W L to show .hat the hnoms 

Ch O * OcL 9 . * . /"•Nriut is really limited, 

that the Divine Being m Christ is my Gf _ 

Kenotic c km f ^2’ ty • see prec. and -1C.] Of 

the doctrine of Jkenosts. __ — , t ,fii The Kenotic 

1 Cr-.urP EncycL A 


he doctrine of ke nos: I. 461 The Kenotic 
88-.--J Sckaff EncycL w ith the facts of 

■ o?.S:^ S The^Kenotic controversy w.^renewe^ 


r cieJen if more in "accordance w^h ‘he 

Sst'IlSrW. The^Kenoucconrrovemy towards the 

lieve^hb^ot^'M^j” ^>2^. ^wOH.fThe 

So Kemotist in <=*’ 


Kenspeok fke-nspek), o m cure : the form agrees 

o -spec, -spac. L S, g NV< kaiispak, quic^ 
with Konv. k J enn ^l\i\ n & (ch ON. kenntspeki 
recognizing p crs ® . th bu f t he change from the 
faculty of recognitio . ) , ® ^ di fficulties. Some 

active to a P as ^ iv ® on f us ion with conspicuous, but 
have suggested contu nspecbe d is given by 

evidence is '"'f tfay (1674), a> ld in Craven a " d 

S1 h nn Nor fhent glossaries.] = ^^Vhe most Buckes 
other ^ Cockain'e ^ w/ ^^ owe J them by vpon their 

ha^me 

on poetics, and is denven iron. — 1 heads W’omc noted o a k ,« to “wks. .857 VI. 375 The 

ult or til, • to name after . p od . Bor. H. 448 T he vention at q„,scey_ Ho"‘‘ k , use a good old 

1&8* Vigfusson & Powell Corpus n Northern Poetry- I ^ke. 1 .i’_. ptre .. is certainly p .gee Roeinson \yhttvy 
extreme development of the k ^characteristic ornament o I Homen ^__ t hat is, re 5f“ n G ock on a church broach • 

,aa« Tntrod. 59 A._cnaTac^ in genera!, j E n gUsn w As ke n S pac as a cock ^ ^ ^ an d nortn. 


ibid.) L.urru»j 

,h £ Vi t,4- fkenO sik Sc. and north, [prigin un- 

ffliy-S'ttiirs’S'trti 

l 5“tog.uir.p»r«!>r h "r.S 1 (f™V 

-rrss^l gSVf.'tsts'J'ir' 

haifing ane grit grene Kent ana squ n & shep . 

Burn in Ramsay ^■ i ,7' I V c , n 7 t f' I7 2i ^Ramsav 
herds. - With cur o.n& ^ . cr i ean ’d out o’er a kent. 

. A S«L i V* He placed his long pole or 

kent in front of him. 

2. A punting-pole. J{ VII> ,- s note, 

wt 4 n sttf&sxr or pol= ,s used ‘ 

tS Kent,'^|; (KWay. = 

1875 £/« z Dir/. H x/r lll-m ca „ ed the to which 

hooks°and ropef me' ? atlached for the purpose of sh.ft.ng 
round the carcass g kemlit. [KEN Z/A] 

Kent, ppl. a. Jc. £ Kenned, known 

Northern and western Sc. to ch;ld ckitU th= with 

5 on S e ,3 k?n°nh « WdSlfi V.V 

\ Painter, You'll easy draw a wee^ ^ fiae ,1k kent spot 
NEILL Poet. Whs. f E venso u in Scribner's Mag. May 
g Tg&nSoMd mean a man of family, one 

*• “ d ”° r,h - *%' [f V KENT s6,1 ' 

cfc« Zt.'] inly, und -■«/»; ^,,..01 kent 

1820 Scott Allot ms, lhc > ;d „ 2^6 Richardson 

where d ',P tk SiVlI H5 A man had just been kentca 
Borderers 7 abUBk. V 11. 175 

over the Tweed. _ p cf. KENT jA- 

^•aas.^gfesr* 

Kental, obs. variant Q ^ a f ter 

,5S®W“? 

peculiar to the 1 ^ 1 ‘ t ‘^ h (E D S.) .0 Having gathered 
^er^n^iroT^Si^ms.. I have vemnred 

to send It to you. g ken tin. [app- f- 

tKe'nting. Oif. Ai 7^ ^ d 

Kent, the En B hsk ‘ c0 “f £ kin dof fine linen cl oth. 
KENTISH a. 3) +' ' •}. l6 „) I0 , Linnen Cloth, as Can- 

'ags are exported to Ir''and slra iner. 

b. A piece of ius ed Ut the Syrup - he 

t 7 25 Bradley Fam.uut.^. plu(n5 _ 

strain'd through a Kent! P° CentiaC, J 

Kentish, [ke-ntg, a Als° f. 

Kcntisc, -iss, 4 Kontiss y l b ii 
Cint, ad. L. Cantia Ken , chie) ] 0 f the in- 
1- Of 07 °„ n i!, ng kJhsIi man (see quot. 1887). 


Hisiainerw«.. ^ ^ 

e!* One of the periphrastic expression^ 

stead of the simple name o d ° poetry, 
of Old Teutonic, and esp.OW hio , 

Examples are oar-stced Icelandic tr» ■ ' 

The term is adopted from th idiomatic use of £ 

on poetics, and is derived from the im 
vitf or til . 4 to name after . _ . Poet. Bor. Ii- 

1883V1CFUSSON & in Northern p °^ r ^ 

extreme development of the characteristic °rnam 

1889 Cook Judith Inlrod. 59 A . tty m general. 

Old English, as 'well “ “f ea , r . ly r „OcL 342 note. The ken 
are the kennings. 1896 Scott. \ • p c: tica extend 33 

nings for • mad' in Grflndal s Clams r 

closely printed columns , a spy-gf ass * Sm tl 

7. Comb., as +kenmng-glass, a spy & ^uy 
telescope ; t kerming-P^® 9 - a P laCe P 
in sight. T /Ajh.) IH. 23? A B °io 

1603 Reg. Stationers' Co. .5 J ua rhristian Kings. 

Called A Kennyng glass for a ^ f 0It h as a Ken- 
Holland Camden's Bnt. 1. 606 D su, 

ning place to the view of eyes. , rc iuso / 

tKe'nning, nil. '*■* “"i- rf. OE .ct»ning 

kinning. [app. f. Ken v '~ . * a Q ’f an egg- . 
birth.] The cicatncula or treaa um t,,Ucus, the 

1585 H, GO.NS tr. 7 u'dus' ^jnenelator^^ 1^298 

streine or kenning of the egS^ n d of an «So a 

There is found in the top or .^“cmbUng* drop cr a 

the shell, a certaine round knot res ^ Kinning. 
nauil, rising aboue the rest, wb ‘ a. 

Kennit, obs. f. Kenned, 


[See prec. ; the 

dTai. Also - a f^“ : ab C, 'm'« etc.] Easily 
ending may e ; cuou5 , .What kind 

jecognrzable , ,t, ^ ,17 troth s he's 

.,,4 bins. C E .T ennuire after? GU’. imu ^ ja 
of a Woman is " 3? aw in a Clov [ d ' 'eckte that the very 

ne KcnspAk'*' My pWl is sae kenspeck ^ 

joirwr’s^appr^n'^^p-gk^'hixif.mmrh^f ^ 2 ^ 6 ^^ 4 Jj^ai^ in 

by^old EcU'of ^notion of .he Aristocrat being ken- 

^^le^n'W.ome r 0 f unknown etym. 

sp f-w-=^sV. Sc. Obs. ' a,e 'J- X is due to a mis- 
edition of Uinn 


1 . Of or belonging to ^^(see quot. 18S7). 

‘ U f,“s'uv. 

tisce fyrde >xr omem- ‘ ' 2 KJ ]/ *gden (Rolls) V. 355 
text Kentisse] ll: ‘ ,de '’;. a 83 J ng Kentisshe men fyfe and . fdl Y 

rvnt kran bxr beaiftan. 1670 KAY though 

1735 Pegg . e Ar«/inr'"Z '? 1 ' k ^ ch . jS6fl Morris djenl. 

th? 01d“KMt*h A«rc/mrj r iMrod. 8 

^he P speciniens of^KentUh in lhe^ntlf and Middle Enghsh 
Periods. . r peculiar to, Kent, as 

3. a . Common m, or P pippin, tracery. 
Kentish ague , c! “ r 7 ’ l ! i sei in Kent, as Kentish 
tree-, made or manuf i h balsam. Docs 

brick, Cloth etc- .% „is [Britt. & Holl.); 
Mercury, Mercurial _ f pjpcr (sec quot.); 

+ Kentish cap, a species^ Kentish. 

Kentish cousins, 0 f t he hooded mow, 

•crow, one of the oiya^ ^ a prolonged and 
Coraus cornix , at , ausBf or demopstia- 

t^noHmpcHence or dLsent (said to have ongmated 


KENDAL. 
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KENNET. 


the ablaut-grade *kink- is the base of CiUVK v. 1 
and Kink v. 1 ] intr. To laugh loudly. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath . 2042 per me mahte ihcren .. J>c cristcnc 
kenchen and herien pen hcaknt. c 1230 Ifali Me id. ij Hu 
,,te deoueles hoppen&kenchinde beaten hondes to-gcderes. 
ICench, variant of Kixcif, noose. 

Kend, variant of Kent ppl. a. 

Kendal (ke*ndal). [f. Kendal in Westmor- 
land, the place of manufacture. 

Rymer's Fardera II. 825 has a letter of protection, of the 
year 1331, to John Kempc of Flanders, who established cloth- 
weaving at Kendal. See Westmorland Note-bk. 1. 241-250.] 
f 1. A species of green woollen cloth. Obs . ' 

1389 Act 13 Rich. //, c. 10 § 1 Certeines draps cn diverses 
Countees Dengleterre appelcz Cogwarc & Kendalecloth. 
14x0 Rolls of Parlt. III. 643 Draps appelles Kcndales, 
Kerseis, Bakkcs, (etc-]- *464 Mann. .$• House It. Exp. (Roxb.) 
277 Pa yd for iiij. ^erdys and iij. quartcrys kendallc for a 
gowne and a sadyll clothe, the yerdc tx. d. 1483 Act 
i Rich. lip c. S § xS Any Cloths called Kendals. 1497 I.d. 
Trcas. Act Scot. I. 340 For vlj cine of grcnc Kcntdalec. 
1503 lb id. III. 37 For x elne Kentdale to be one cotc to the 
King. C1570 Pride «$• LowL (1S41) 33 Of Kendall very 
course his coatc was made, a 1687 Cotton* Poet. Il'ks. {1765) 
82 His Breeches .. Were Kendal, and his Doublet Fustian, 
fb. attrib. Obs. 

c 1423 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 336 On hys hede he had 
a thredebare kendall hood, c 1550 Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893) 82 A servinge man was content to goe in a 
Kendal] cote in somer. 161 1 Coryat's Crudities Panegyr, 
Verses, The Mayor of Hartlepoole..Put on’s considering 
cap and Kendall gowne. 

2 . Kendal green, a, = sense 1. Now only 
arch, or Hist. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. <$• UPlondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. vii, 
His costly clothing was threadebarc kendall grene. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 61 8/a Tyl he do of his gray 
garmentes and clothe him selfe cumly in gayc kendall 
greene. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IE, 11. iv. 246 Three mis-bcgotten 
Knaues, in Kendall Greene. 18:2 Scon* Rokeby v. xv, 
A seemly gown of Kendal green. 

b. The green colour of Kendal cloth ; also, the 
plant Dyer’s Greenweed, with which it was dyed. 

x866 Trcas. Bot. 526/1 The process by* which was obtained 
the once celebrated Kendal green. 18 8a J. Smith Diet. 
Ecotu Pl. t Kendal Green,., a low bushy shrub of the bean 
family. ..It yields a yellow dye, but by a mordant becomes 
a permanent green. 

Hence + Kendaliug* Sc. Obs., Kendal cloth. 

? xs . . Aberdeen Reg. XVI. (Tam.) Ane coitt of grene kcndill- 
ing. Ibid., Ane grene kendelyng cloik. 

Kend(e, Kendle, etc., Koadly, obs. FT. Kind, 
Kindle, Kindly. 

+ Kene, v. Oh. [ME. kenien , app. TepT. a late 
OE. (W. Sax.) *cpiian for c^nnan, Ken v.-] trans. 
To beget, conceive, bear. intr. To be bora. 

c 1275 O. E. Misc. xoo per schal a child in pc kenycn, and 
springe, c 1200 S. Eng. Leg. L 3x9/703 Formest pare keniez 
par*of smale bollene preo. ..pis beoth J>e preo hexte limes, 
bat formest i-kenede beoz. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1545 He 
po3te he wolde wite & ise hou vair pe chamber were War 
inne he was ikenede [JAS*. B. kenede] ar is moder him here. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 5724 Gode sone,pat in marye y-kened was. 

Kene, obs. f. Kine, Keen a., Ken v ., Kin sb. 
Kenedom, Kenet, Keng, Kenine, -ing, 
obs. ff. KiNDOir, Ken net, Kino, Kenning sb. 
Kenk, obs. form of Kink and v.- 
Ke*n-mark. Sc. [f. Ken v . 1 + Mark j£.] 
A mark by which a thing may be recognized. 

1885 J. Bulloch Geo. Jamcsonc tx. 1x2 It needs no such 
kenmark. 1896^ in Academy 12 Dec. 533/1 Good writing 
and clear thinking are the ken-marks of The Children of 
the Hour. 

Kenna Sc. = ken not, know not. 

Kennah., obs. var. Henna ; cf. Alcanna. 

*73 x J- Pitts Acc. Mahometans 163 The Women here 
commonly paint their Hands and Feet with a certain Plant 
call’d Kennah , dried and beaten to Powder. 

Kenne, obs. form of Cain 1. 

*6x2 Sc. Acts yas. VI, c. 10 Fewmales.kennes, annuel rents. 

Kenned, kend (kend), ppl. a. Sc. rf. Ken 
v 1 + -ED 1 .] Known. 

c x 4So Holland H ozvlat 683 Kyngis and patriarkis kend, 
with cardxnalis hale. 2725 Ramsay Gent. Shcph. 1. ii, What 
if . . your Patie think bis half-worn Meg And her ken’d 
kisses, hardly worth a feg ? i8ia Scott Pirate Lx, An auld 
kenn d Ireend. T895 Crockett AT 01 of Aloss Hags ix, 
Among his own kenned faces, his holders and cottiers. 

SCennedya (kenrdia). [mod. bot. L. (Vente- 
nat, 1S04), from Kennedy , name of a gardener of 
Hammersmith.] A genns of perennial herbaceous 
climbing plants (N. O. Leguminosas ), natives of 
Australia and Tasmania, some of which are culti- 
vated for the sake of their flowers ; a plant of this 
genus. K. prostrata is the coral-creeper. 

_ Florist’s Jrnl 75 An early vinery is exactly the place 
in which to grow Kennedyas. x88i Mrs. C. Praed Policy 
P- 1, no Vines of the crimson Kennedia trailed into the 
streamlet. 1885 — Head Station 191 Crimson kennedia 
and boya tapestried the rocks. 

Kennel (kernel), sb. 1 Forms: 4-6 kenel, 5 
-elle, 5-6 -ell, (6 cannel) , 6-7 kennell, 6- 
kennel. [app. a. ONF. *kenil = F. chenil (i6th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) popular L. canlle (in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 198/29), f. canis dog, with suffix as in 
erotic sheepfold. Sense 2 may be partly due to OF. 
kitnailh , chunailh ( = mod. F. canaille) pack of 
dogs (Godef.).] 


1 . A House'or cot for the shelter of a house-dog; 
a house or range of buildings in which' a pack of 
hounds or sporting dogs arc kept. 

13.. (see kennel-door in 3]- c 1440 Promp. Parv. 271/2 
Kcncl for howndys, . .canicularium. 1576 Tukijekv. Vcnerie 
27 In the highest place of the Courte it shall be good to 
buylde the kcnneU or lodging for the Houndes. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill , tv. iv. 47 From forth the kennel l of thy wombe 
hath crept A Hell-hound that doth hunt vs all to death. 
164a Cam tenter Experience 11. xl 2x5 The Cmre taken out 
of the Kcnncll, and provoked to barke. 1735 Somcuvilli: 
Chase 1. 124 First let the Kennel bc lhc Huntsman’s Care. 
1882 Miss Braddon Mi. Royal 111. L 16 All the other dogs 
are in their kennels. 

b. The hole or lair of the fox. 

X735 Somerville Chase m. 5 1 While from his Kennel sneaks 
The conscious Villain. 1774 Goldsm. Hal. Hist. II. 190 
The instant he perceives himself pursued, he makes to his 
kennel 

c. Contemptuously applied to a small and mean 
dwelling or hut. 

1837 Dickens Piclreo. xlv, He got us a room— wc were in 
a kennel before. 1887 Rjdkr Haggard 7 ess xxxi, Jess., 
never entered the Hottentot's kennel. 

d. A woman’s head-dress, of a shape suggesting 
a kennel. 

See Fairholt’s Hist. Costume (1885) I. 226, and cf quot. for 
kennel-shaped in 3. 

1896 Glouccstersh. .V. $ Q. No. 72. 138 On their heads they 
wear the kennel or angular head dress so generally worn 
during the latter part of the reign of Henry VII. 

o. Jig. Place to occupy. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxix. (1856) 35^5 The last-named 
came on board last, and found, though he is not a very large 
man, a sufficiently narrow kennel between the conq>anion- 
ladder and the dinner-table. 

2 . A pack of hounds, or of dogs of any kind. 

c 1470 in Ilors Shepe ff G., etc. (Caxton 1479, Koxb. repr.) 
31 A uracc of lioundes, a kenel of rccchcs. 1526 Ptlgr. Perf. 
(1531) 49 A kenel of lioundes folowynge theyr game. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. ii. 47. X78X W. Blanc Ess. Hunting 
<1783) 63 It is hard to procure an even kennel of fast 
Hounds. ^ 1826 Scott IVoodst. iv, Hurt a dog, and the whole 
kennel will fall on him and worry him. 

b. A pack or troop of other animals. 

x&4x J. Jackson True Evang. T. t. 4S.What a Kenncll of 
these Wolves, Leopards, &c.pvas there in France. 1765 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. 1 1:4 The howling of a kennel 
of wolves. 1844 Kisglakc ECthen (1847) 217 A kennel of 
very fine lions.. I say a kennel of lions, for the beasts were. . 
simply chained up like dogs. 

+ c. jig. A pack, crew, gang, of persons. Obs. 

1581 Sidney A Pol. Poetrie (Arb.) 39 Dionisius, and I know 
not how many more of the same kcnnclL 1649 Fuller Just 
Man's Fun'. 13 Hear the whole kennel of Atheists come in 
with a full eric. 1720 T. Gordon Cordial for Lotu Spirits 
77 Wc are enchanted by a stupid Kennel of Stock-Jobbers. 

fd. Used for Canaille. Obs. 

1726 Penn's Tracts Wks. L 730 It has not only prevail’d 
with the Populace, the Kennel [ed 1679 CapnaleJ, the Vul- 
gar. 1771 E. Long Trial of Dog 'Porter' in Hone Every- 
day Bk. fl. 199 A liquor the London kennel much delight in. 

o. attrib. and Comb., as kcnncl-dcor, - groom , 

- huntsman , -man ; kcnncl-shapcd adj. ; koniiel- 
book, a book recording events of a kennel where 
dogs are bred ; cf. herd-book , stud-book. 

1890 Marc. Deland Sidney iii. 42 One of these researches 
among "kennel-books resulted in a present to Ted of the 
mastiff puppies. 13.. Ga-.o. ff Gr. Knt. X140 penne pise 
cachercs pat coupe, cowplcd bor houndes, Vncloscd pc "kenel 
dore, & caldc hem per-oute. X875 W. S. Hayward Love 
agst. World 4 The kenncl-door was thrown open. 1829 
Sporting Mag XXIII. 208 My "kennel-groom has orders 
frequently to lead the dogs tolittledistance from the kennel. 
1828 1 but XXIII. 23 Your "kcnncl-man should be constantly 
on the watch. 1898 Yorksh. Arclutol. Jrnl. No. 57. 7 His 
wife Margaret.. wears the "kennel-shaped head-dress. 

Kennel (ke*ncl), sbx Also 6 keuell, 6-7 
kennell. [Later form of Canned sb.l (q. v.) ; for 
the Yowel, cf. ketch , keg, hedge, etc., from catch, 
cag, cadge, etc.] The surface drain of a street ; the 
gutter : = Canned sbX 2. 

1582 Stanyhurst /Ends 11. (Arb.) 55 Thee streets and 
kennels are with slayne carcases heaped. X607 Rowlands 
Diog. Laiitlu 9 Nay ile go low enough to the kennel, thou 
shalt not iustle me for the wall 1608-33 Bp. Hall Medit. 

<V Vows § 103 A Scavenger working in the Kennel. 1764 
Haumer Obscrv. xu. L 35 Having no kennels in the streets 
to carry off the watery it was ancle-deep. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald Sir Gibbie I. l, 2 Raking with both hands in the 
grey dirt of the kennel 

fig. ■ 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., I will rake 
no deeper into this kennel!. 1678^ Yng. Mans Call. 317 
Sometime thou wert the beautiful image of God, but now 
the stinking and filthy kennel of Satan. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867)11. 97 Descending into the kennel of obscenity 
and buffoonery. 

b. attrib . and Comb., as kennel sink , water ; 
kennel-muddy adj*. ; kennel-brow*, the top of the 
sloping side of a gutter ; kennel-dash, a splash 
from the gutter; kennel-nymph, a girl of the 
streets ; ^ kennel wits, muddy brains. Also i 
Kennel-raker. 

1761 LotuL Mag. XXX. 17 The step.. with a pebble or I 
two standing up in the "kennel-brow before, would secure , 
the posts from being moved. _ 1731 Gentl Mag. I. 332 To , 
walk through Rag Fair in Dirty Weather.. a jostle in one j 
place, a slip in another, a slop in a third, a * Kennel-dash in 
a , ‘ ou rth. 2607 Walkington Opt. Glass 16 "Kennel-muddy j 
fhoughts. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL 10 June, Let. i, He.. 
in du!ged himself.. with one of the "kennel -nymphs. *599 ] 
Marston Sco. Vtllanie 1. ii. 176 The "kennell sincke of j 
slaues. 1707 Curios, in Hush . ff Card. 268 Horse-dung, | 


and "Kcnncl-Watcr, contribute beyond' all belief to the 
forwarding of Plants. 1508 E. Gilpih Skial (1878) 5 'j 
men should hauc such "kennel wits 'To thinkc so well 5 
a scald railing vaine. 01 

Hence (; nonce-wds .) tXo-nnelage [cf. drainage ] 
a system of kennels, gutters collectively; XeV- 
ncllcd a., lying in the gutter ; Es-rmeUy a., such 
as is found in a kennel or gutter. 

>6ia STUnrcvAxr Atetallica 02 Kenncllage is one of 
flic cliicfc hinds of l’ipcaec which passelh and voydeth 
away tile stinckini; and filthy waters of cittics and townci 
1794 CoLr.KiDGE Tv the Nightingale, 'Sister of hrrt-ion 
Poets', They. .Mark the faint Lamp.bcain on the Kcnnell'd 
mud. 1803 Sin It. T. Wilson Brit. Exp. Egypt 63 The 
miraculous qualities of the river [Nile). .the luxuries which 
the very kcnnclly waters would afibrd. 
t Kennel, si . 3 Obs. In 6 kenol. Var. Camel 
sbf 5: cf. Ca»nel-bosk, neck-bone. 

c 153a Du Wr.s Introd. Fr. in I’alsgr. 902 The knot of the 
necke, U nett tiucoli the hole of the necke, la fosse du cel • 
the kenel of the necke, la canol du col. 


Kennel, sb. >, obs. form of Cannel sb.- 
17.. Black in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789)11.243 note, 
Parrot, or kennel coal is distinguished by producing a more 
copious bright flame. 1794 Mas. Piozzt Synon. I. 408 One 
large kennel coal keeps fus chamber from excess of cold. 

Kennel (kernel), v. [f. JCe.vnel sb. i] 

L intr. To lie or dwell in a kennel ; to retire 
into a kennel. Of a fox or other wild beast; 
To retreat into a lair. Of a person ( contemptuous ): 
To lod^e or lurk. Also^/f^*. 

2552 Huloet, Achentsius, a..caue in hell wherin the 
dogge of hell cannelleth. a 1577 Gascoigne Wks., To such as 
find fault, Wc see the dog that kcnels in his den. X599 J. 
Feiine Let. 4 May (Cecil MSS. Hatf. Ho. LXIX. No. 103), 
The book, .was made by Campion while he kenciled at this 
house. 1607 Drayton Heroic , Ep. xiii. 156 Glad here to kennell 
itt a Pad of Straw. 1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) 166 
You shall say that a Fox Kcrmclcth. 2726 0 . Roberts 
4 Years Voy. 102 The rest kennelling like Hounds on Deck, 
or where they could. 1847 Bushmill Chr. Hurt, il iiL 
(1S61) 279 Alf foul passions that kennel in a sensual soul 
1884 K. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Feb. 445 ft The dull, 
sodden faces of the man and woman who kennelled there. - 
2 . trans. To put into, or keep in, a kennel. 

1592 Shake. Yen. ,y Ad. clii, Here kennelled in a brake 
she finds a hound. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iil 
20S Kennelling the Wolfe and the Lamb together. 1709 
Steele Taller No. 62 T 3 That Quarter of the Town where 
they arc kcnncl’d is generally iuliabited by strangers. # 1887 
Daily Hems 3^ Dec. 3/3 Mr. C kennelled the turners at 
the house of a friend. 

b. transf. and fig. To lodge, shut up) to put 
in a place of retreat or confinement. 

x52a Stanyhurst sEticis u (Arb.) 28 His ships hee kenneld 
necrc forrest vndcr an angle Of rock. 1607 Rowlands 
Diog. Lanth. 12 Away with him l ..chayne and kennell him 
vp in Iayle. 1677 Mrs. Beiin Adelazer it. ii, Let’s to the 
Queen’s Apartment, and seize this Moor; I am sure there 
the Mongrel's kennel’d. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge xvut, 
Hold the torch up till I’ve got to the end of the court, and 
then kennel yourself. 

Hence Ko*nuelled ppl. a. ; Ko’nnelling zW. so., 
also concr. provision of kennels; also attrib. ^ 

1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) I. 6^ His next 
kennelling Place was at the falls of Connecticut River. 
1730-46 Thomson Autumn 548 The kennelled hounds Mix 
in the music of the day again. 1870 Blaine Etuycl. Rur. 
Sports (ed. 3) § 19x5 The kcunelling of greyhounds should 
equal that of foxhounds in amplitude. x8?6 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. xxxv, Gwendolen had lingered behind to look 
at the kennelled blood-hounds. 0 

Kennelago, -nelled, -nelly : see Kennel sb.- 
+ Ke’iinel-rarlrer. Obs. A raker of the gutter ; 
a scavenger ; also used as a term of abuse. 

C15B9 Theses Marihuana: 27 You contcmne such kenell 
rakers and scullions. ■ 16x8 Wither^ Motto Wks. (1633) 55* 
Those gaudy Upstarts no more prize I doe Than poorest 
KcnneU -rakers. 1731 Ardutjinot Treat. Scolding 20 \ ou 
did not love Cruelty, you Kennel-raker, you Gibbet-carrier. 

Kennen, obs. form of Kenning sb. 

Ke*nner. rare. [f. Ken z^. 1 ] One who kens. 

• 16 86 F. Spence tr. Varillas' Medicis 6i The accurate 
Kenners of military discipline j’udged that the Town would 
have been taken forthwith. (1891 Atkinson Zaur of Giant- 
Killers 224 Go, consult the Crystal, the all-kennef-J . 

tKeimet 1 . Obs. Also 4-5 konet, 5 -it l a - 
ONF. kennel — OF. chienet, etc. (Godef.)> dim. of 
chien dog.] A small dog, used in hunting. 

13.. Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 1701 A kenet kryes >erof,>e hunt 
on nym calles. ?<z 1400 Morte Art/u 122 The Romaynes .. 
Cowchide as kcnctcz before be kynge selvyne. c Ippbgfg’ 
Sag. (P.) 1740 The lord a lytyl kenet hadde.' *486 
Albans F iv b, Theis be the nam>*s of houndes •• Kacnys, 
Kenett>*s, Terroures. x6oa 2nd Pt. Return fr. ^f?**?* c 
v. 870 My father..keepcs an open table for al/kHioe 
dogges. .. He hath your .. Leurier, your Spanten» V° . 
Kennets. 16x4 Bk. Hanking in Strutt Sports <$• Past, u 
(1801) 17 Lemors, kenets, terrours. . 

t Kennet 2 . Obs. rare. Also 5 kannette, o 
kenet(te. [prob. a. ONF. *canctte, * kendle — 
OF. chenette (one example in Godef.), f. c ? ntl i 
hoarj' : cf. ONF. canu, keitu, IB. chain canal us.} 

A kind of grey cloth. . , . 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xiv. xii. 63 b/x Wei seme 
for age to tremble & had made his hed lyke ^ 
been of kannette. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII , c. 3 A cer > 
kinde .. of walshe clothes called whytes, 1 

kenettes. [In Poulton kennets : hence in Blount, PhilHp s i 
b. Comb, f Kennet-colour a., grey-colourea. 
153° Palsgr. 235/2 Kenet coloure, cendrS. 



KENNING, 

t, Want • error for Kevel (q.v.), m 

J K6 v?Phiufps 1706,'vhence in Bailey, Chambers, 

ft^e1-”^pelUr half a bushel; 


KENTISH. 


prxbend^J. RoUs Durham (bur eesj 3-}5 be 

&ter.) Kemne. t*3^ *< :c j Warkworth Cos. m . 

mil's- Byngkenneir b on. ] c 574 b beU me tt, a kenmge, . 
Hist. X° r ‘ hu, fl£;}l?f\nl N. C. (Surtees 1835)4;°. I BY™ ", 

"sfa^o S& f; 

* a 

1893 in Heslop N l rl ',umbUGl 1 Now only Sc. and 

Kenning (he-mq), vbi. so. « + . IN ci.] f 

rf/a/. (exc. sense 6). [*.**» * 5 

+ 1. Teaching, ms ™ fi 4+ pe stedes horn to stable ran j £ 

cnaStr Beucs (MS. A) 04+ p en ; m 3JO R < 

Wi|> oute kenning [**»«"? 2472 When y blamed my , 

BrJinne Chron. I V«*c * 4 J?1 hure kennyng. r ? 77 . 

uitVpTi l x. 194 jfis b ettounes kennyng to chutes - 

^2! ‘a^Sign, token. bAPpearance. ^r. 
,C«?“k C en"nb=rod= Rnised in Jh of ur ranseum. Ihd. 

24086 (CotUVnethest his kennmgn«n _ KEN sbf 3' 

+ 3. Visual cognition, sight orue ofa 

Phrases in, within, h«company..hadf Kennyng 

c 1400 Vestr. Troy =837 Nawther c l37 P 7 Hounsuec , Chron. 

of other, But past.to here ptOTOS. iS77 nM ; e of Shtppes, 

1. 490 There arnued.in their sign be frenc h shtppes. 

whta at the first kenning, they took ^ Th pa ssage 

i486 R. Lane in Capt. Sm th V j w ithin the maine, 
from thence was thought ^brad ° , roFTB Aa {jS8o j 
beinc without kenning o* *■ . , Home 2599 Hakluyt 1 

Sit is in kenning of h-s ^ “^“other Tland caBed 
Voy. II. 1. 102 We had also kenning < u] . ^ <167°) 

Lissa. 1630 LENNAR? tr- 0 f the Earth above 

491 Again, at a kenning we „ ; n Auhrcys ] 

ten or twelve leagues, a 1697 ; ng somewhere 

Mist. (.7*1) a°3 T ^lLnfng to the Road tvhich Clun.e 
from her House within kenning to 
rvas coming. . 1 2, Obs. 

+ 4. Range of sight : = f E V“‘ as a s hy PP e is ‘hat 
1530 Palsgs. 431, I am withm IS bI j 0UFEI ] Silkmornies 
cometh within the kennyng. 2599 i kenning were, ‘602 
,1 Not dreaming that her loue m Iveth Sardinia 


Keno, kino 1 

A game of chance based on the arawino 
bers and covering of corresponding numbers 
cards, in a manner svmUar to lotto. and keno 

1879 Scribner's Mag. XIX. 386/1 T p i TI /^ He opened 
for small stakes. 2884 ^mdthffimt exclamation I ?ieard 

bSEtaSfe the latest Arnerkan ' 

gSS^SS 

and Bailey 173°). , , - Biol, [irreg. 

Kenogeuesis jbmadse nes a ^ s new + 7tWlt 

for cxno- or haiuo^encs , f orra 0 f onto- 

I genesis.] Haeckel s hr-rr-ditarv development 

genesis in which the ru derived from its 

H ”“ 

, Kenogene'tic a. . The term Keno- 

1870 tr. Hatchets Eml Man ^ <. oC the g„,n) is 

genetic process (or vitiation o cerm -history as are not 
f “ tES inf.ll such processes of the germ n y rent . forms . 


1500-20 Dunbar Potent U. ‘f J-'Sf 

jev 5 ellis, Cowkm kenseis andcnl k t „ the cavell, 

Kirkt Cr. vn. (Ban n . MS.),The kensy 3?I 

lnthrang and dansrt rn 

fkcntl sbl Sc. and north. [Origin un- 

( l A ”Vkne staff properly such a one as shepherds 

mountains, etc. ; a ! ea P‘"| P°\ e - Ths saiJ w. R., 

1 2606 in Pitcairn Crim. T batoun in his hand, 
haifing ane grit ?rene Kent and squant bato £ _ 

« ij« N. burn Tn Ramsay 7W- ^f^t” .?« R«‘ s ^ 
herds. - With cur aniUM upon >d out Q . er a kent. 

: sW. Hu placed his long pote or 
kent in front of him. 

2. A punting-pole. ^ YII 17S 1 U3 u\ 

was or pole 15 US£d ' 

^XsbTmaU fijjt = C*« ^ l r » however, is 
1B7S Urt s Diet. HrA III. 4o‘ " ““ lkd the tn which 

hooks°and rope” me ? attached for the purpose of shifting 

round the carets^ Als0 6 Rennit. [Ks» ^ 

Kent, tpl- a- sc. a , Kenned> known. 

Northern and western Sc. form dcitb the w uh 

Douglas jSu«sh S* .V J1787 Burns To 
3one kennit (w.n kendlchild wee( J ent f aQe . 1801 Mac- 
a Painter, Youll easy d p ar frae ilk kent spot 

Neill Poet. p a sMt Uf. May 

; f 3 e s rgemlemnnSould mean a man of famdy, one 

I *. and north, dial. [f. Kan A 1 ! 

: cfCoCT ».] Mr. ^P^fjow, .or kent 

t 1820 Scot; avoid »»be. R' CKA ,“S 

= ^g^JSrJSShV II. >75 A -an ^d just been Untea 

■s over the Tweed. _ T VST V>. cf. KENT sb? 

it 1 Kent, v.- Whaling. 230,1 might 

d 1856 Steggall R/^/{' a 4 ia i 'Chat is turning 1'im round, 
2- 

)f Kental ’. obS-V , a k Ila ntisi 2 , m') rare. [f. /^'(f after 

' S wora^om, or . expression 

peculiar to the Mentis ^ Having gathered 

° d iiefan^ti'cTlt 

:h = to send it to you. Also 7-8 kentin. [apP- f - 

in, +Ke-ntmg. Obs . _ Also 7 doth get 

, e ! Kent, the Lnghsh ^county ^ ^ Q f fine linen cloth. 

ae Kentish a. 3) + ->^ ;} , l67 d 109 Linnen Cloth, as Can- 

d’ 5 'these ate mo^ of Km.ing .hteaL 

«/<* S a T r^T5ivRE/>er>/«c</4«'"f. 1V t!T,,Sn? y i703 


1870 tr. ruun-***- ~rz~ . ^.r the history ot uic -- 

genetic process (or vitiation o cerm -history as are not 
applied to all such primaeval parent-forms. 

to be explained by h ere , ^ palingenesis or inherited 

hid. rr this dUtmctton fvolution, h« not.. 

evolution, a" d . Ke t ?“ S a uo?eciated by nalurnlists. 

yet been sufficiently apprecia y rfyuOiS 

HKenosis W as >- «f. to Phil. 

an emptying, f. emptied himself’ '.] The self- 

U&TK S — , •' » «“■ 

11844 fhehold that «<™<rK, that 'Olum y ,^ TSON 


a,S5» d « «ur kenning W Satdmra - J 

fast vpon the Afrtcke sea. boa nds the range ot the 

tb. The distance that D ° un , a marine i8t 

ordinary vision, csp. at “J,’ cf. 
measure of about 30 or 21 • 1JO Per distanciam 

a 1490 Botoncr /tin- (Nasmith 77 et i- enn yng contxnet 
de le narrow see..vkennyngys,e^ ^RUthbet^ ^ b Ker 

..21 miliaria. ci5'» 4 ^ , ' s "‘l a ° 4 oa e & twenty legues 

kennynges ferre on the sea, * « y j s a Kenning, th 

ferre. I538 Llland Itin. Westeste Point or lie , 

is to say about a xx hides fro { . , v> xx n. (1737) 94, tE 

Cornewauile. 169 4 Motteox ««» . a , Ro 

I see Land.. ’tts within a Kenning* ^ cognizance , Ke 

5. Mental cognition; knowietiL , ^ fleshly the 

recognition. Now -SV. and north, aiat. T 
kenning, carnal knowledge. , 5, p y setuynhadde 1 

c 1400 tr. Sccrcta. Sceret . , kennynge with her . g c 

takyn deed, hurgh h e hete o ' e or knowyng » • • j 

cr 440 Promt. &• (R^ feVd 2 

co^mciOy agnicio . x 7 • • ^ n , t „• h; S kennin, and kn Cl 

1 crept quietly pwre the bed, ou 1 Kennin , knowing. y 

down beside him. 182B Cm t ^ enne n. . » 

‘Ye’re seea feafully waxen, at y P • ^. en ough to he 1 

' b. A recognizable portion* J ^ 

perceived ;• a little. ^ : ^/ h T ^ ay g an g a hennm I 

17B6 Burns Unco Giud vn, Tho y ^ 1C0L *• J 

wrang, To step aside is human. 180^^ Som e get han A, 
187 (Jam.) Gif o’ thiswarl.ak q( 0 S s. s.v., That JZ* r 

me, 1 ve got content. xS 7° ” , -other. * 8 93 ^ i 

just a kenning thicker than Penning on the wrong 
Cairiona 103 His father was. .a kenning • • ; 

of the law. . , .• „„ nressions used in l 

6. One of the periphrastic : < *P ^ character istic « 
stead of the simple name o • poetry. 

of Old Teutonic, and esp. Old No y battles 

Examples are ^^^“l^medimval Icelandic trea ■ 

The term is adopted from th idiomatic use of k 

on poetics, and is derived from the iai 

vif or til . 4 to name after . rnv x., s poet. Bor. H- 44® 

1883 VtGFUSSON & r«“SL' in Northern B°=‘ r J f 
extreme development of the characteristic ornam 

1880 Coon Judith Introd. S9 teutonic P°o‘ry ? el l„„I 
Off English, as well as of early / , wte . The ken- 

are the kennings. 1898 Scott. Pcn.JJ i exten d to 33 
kings for ‘ man 1 in GrOndal s Clams f 

closely printed columns. , n „ a spy-gi ass ’ SK1 ., 

7 . Comb., as tkenmne-BHua, a ^ a omine ,ttly 
telescope ; t kenuing-plnco, a pines V 
in sight. T „ , Ar h.) III. 23? A Booke 

1603 Reg. Stationers' Co. J 5 J u ^ Christian Ken- 

Called A Kennyng- glass for a forth ns a Ken- 

Holland Camden s Brit- u 606 It Stan 

ning place to the view of eyes. . rare. A lso . * 

+ Kenning, nil. sb? OOs. ^ Q g cpml ng 
kinning. fapp. f. Ken v. +- qn e^C- 

birth.] The cicatricula or treadjofa^. 

158s Higgins tr. Junius' No, nendat^^ Plmyl;^ 

streine or kenning of the eSS 6 * n d of an e S5 

There is found in the top or [ har P“ embling a d ‘°P or a 
the shell, a certaine round kno call a Kinning. 

nauil, rising aboue the rest, wh pp\ . a . 

Kennit, obs. f. Kenned, Kent 


Himseltol umuRy - 7,7 w Dogmatics --- 

ac «pt K a sHf-emptying ofAe ^|“ c ’ H n E ^ ' Stones*/ Stun* 
modern Kenosis. , l884 > d ti Jne d to show that the icons 

Kenotic C Ka ( , t,k ^ . see pre c. and-tc.] Of 

rsfiswa » “"'“ c 

Christ’s .ST W; The^Kenotic co^trov^y ^ the ] 

of, or belief in 

Hence Beno ticism, ^ eno-ticist) Qne who be- 

BevesTnTor maintains, the gnosis- 8B Dor „«, 

1 


— k—*— 

SSUSSi O-rtaft K -tSc B1 K, KEENSHIP. 
KertxiR, Kensch P • R Als0 g -spack, 

Kenspeck fbc-nspek),^ ; (h form agrees 

0 -spec, -spac- L o g kanspak, q ulc . . , . 

with Norw. kjennespa , = , f _ Q N. kenntspeki 

recognizing persons S cbang e from the 

faculty of recognition), bm t^ Some | 

active to a passive se . v ; tb conspicuous, but 
have suggested confnsron vvrL £ given by 

I § 7 /), a f aDd 

otbe?NorthemglossaneSa] Themo^^nckes 

hanTsomo **££?£* ^ ketpS 

tt ke - ^mre ^ certainly k“ S ( f ‘° R ™nson Whitby 
Gloss. S.V., aYke-nspekl), o. rc., a r»rf»r. : the 


Hatnhomugh,' 'these Vre W* BriSh d«h 

SS cJnA«= 'ticks or hluSn 7 ^793 

°J ^fvlLwS Lawns, games and linens called Kent- 

ings are exported tu 't'bnd. slra i De r. 

b. A piece ofthi.med^ Leuhe Syrup .. be 

Ctmin’d Arnugh aKtntin upon y°“t ^ ums ’ Contiso , j 

Kentisk Che-uI ^n- £ Cp ,/ to , t 

Kentisc, ' 1S8 > ■+ > T , .isa 1 .] 

CfKA ad. K t e “ Kent.’ Chiefly of the in- 

1. Of or belonging )? d Miinan (see qnot. iS 8 j). 

“a “ CSS. H^'S. 9 7?4. C ^isce°^?; 
,. a _ r.nt, hair onxean. e »»» “*V iRnllsl V. 355 


gngiishword-ttat^e achumn 

^enspeokle^a'-P^'^' |; e prec ; the 

J? -speckled , a c Easl l y 

ending^ may . e ons picnous. .What kind 

ieC0S MRS b CEN-rLivRU Geud troth, she’s 
1714 Mrs. . u en quire after jf Burns Lcf- to 

of a Woman is aw ; a a C1<,1 l d ’ J c 9 |"l e that the very 
tie KenslKkle^ h, My pblx is sae ken S cott Monast. 

‘nmiofcfSrAristocrat being ken. 

I i «kle 38 2"' wt i ,nl: '/l/,x rare. [Of unknown etym. 

| edition of L/i/vk 


pis Ethelbeitusre B ne-- ■ ts At ust also .me «... 

sere. 1590 Swinburne Testament ^ £ „^; iL 3 3461 he 

wwSTand dlnghtek of the K«nji* ("^inhlwTants'o'f 
l^V^S^c^ar'dSgnatLl all others rhe 5 

rvntiscanlxerbereftan. i 67 oRav Collect. though 

Pegge 7fe ? /K«f"« >5 1866 Morris AyenI,. 

periods. . r peculiar to, Kent, as 

3, a. Common in, or E pippin, tracery, 
Kentish ague, in Kent, as Kentish 

tree ; made or manu ish balsam, Dog s 

4m*. doth, etc. (B ritt. & Holl.); 

Mercury, Mercurial, fer^ ] pcr ( se c quot.); 
+ Kentish cap. n Xtivcs; Kentish 

Kentish, couams, 0 f the hooded crow, 

. crow, one of the ™ aa >’ ^ a prolonged and 

. Co, -JUS eonvet of applause, or demonstra- 

; tionoi impadence or dLsent [Slid to have originated 
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KERATO-. 


KENTISHLY. 


in. reference to meetings held in Kent in 1828-9, 
in opposition to the Catholic Relief Bill : see N. 

& Q. series 2, 1 . 1S2, 423; VIII. 27S); Kentish, 
glory, a large beautiful moth, Endromis versi- 
color \ t Kentish. Knocker [f. Kentish Knock the 
sand-bank before the mouth of the Thames], a 
Kentish smuggler ; Kentish long-tails, a phrase 
embodying the old belief that the natives of Kent 
had tails ; also, the Bearded Wild Oat-grass, A vena. 
fatua(E. D. D.) ; Kentish nightingale, the black- 
cap; Kentish plover, a ring-plover, TEgialitis 
canlianus, in Britain chiefiy confined to Kent; 
Kentish rag, a hard compact limestone found in 
Kent, used for paving and building ; Kentish 
tern, the Sandwich tern, Sterna cantiaca. 

1703 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 239 Plain Work is done with 
the Grey * Kentbh Bricks. 1766 C. Lcadbcttck Royal 
Gauger 11. xiv. {ed. 6) 372 Names of Paper : ’Kentish Lap. 
Dimensions of each Sheet— Length Bread. 18. 1566 Act 

8 Elis. c.6 §a Anve Clothe commonly called ’Kcnty.-xhc j 
Clothe or Suffolke Clothe. 1803 J. AnuncKOMOiu Ev. Matt 
his o~.vn Card. 671/1 Apples, .. Holland Pippin, Kentbh 
pippin, ’Kentish codlin. a 1796 Peggk A "entictsms. Proverbs 
i E. p. S.), ’Kentish Cousins. The sense of this is much the 
same with that (oO-. cousins germaus quite remov’d. 1893 
P. H. Emerson Lagoons (1896) 156 (K.D. D.) We saw a 

hawk chasing a ’Kentish crow. 1834 Lu. Winchclse.v A/, 
at Dublin, 15 Aug. (Rcddall Fact, Fancy <y Fable, 1889, 301) 
Let it be given with ’Kentish Fire. lBSjCnAMHEHi.AtN.'yhrt/ 
B'luxm 30 Mar., The cheers .are your prompt reply to the 
Kcntish-fire with which BirmiiighamToriesarcwoiutosoIace 
themselves. 1891 W. C. Sydney Eng, in 18 til C. 1 . 35S Gangs 
of fortyor fifty ‘’Kentish Knockers as these smugglers were 
called. 1844 Zoologist II. 620 lilackcap. ..It is frequently 
called the ' * Kentish nightingale which epithet it deserves. 
1837 Gould Birds Eut ope IV. pi. 40 The habits of the ’Kent, 
jsh Plover are similar to those of the King Dottrel. *893 
Newton Diet. Birds 341 The Kentish Plover.. has its 
breeding place in Britain limited to the pebbly beach 
between Sandwich and Hastings. 1769 Dc Foe's TcurGt. 
Brit. I. 158 From the Weald of Kent, .they bring.. A Kind 
of Paving Stone, called ’Kentish-rags. 1879 YLwxxxx Study 
Bocks aii. 20 Some.. as the Kentish rag, afford good build- 
ing stones. 1720 Gay Poems { 174O II. 100 Thy trembling 
lip.. Red as the cherry from the ’Kentish tree. 

Hence Ko'ntislily adv., in the Kentish manner. 
1588 W. Kempe Educ. C/ttllr. Civ, Yea, in one house, wc 
heare one speakc Northcrnly, another Wcsternly, another 
Kentishly. 

Kentle, obs. form of Quintal. 

Kentledge (ke’ntleds). Naut, Forms : 7 
kintledge, kinttlidge, 7-8 kintlago, S kent(i)- 
lago, 9 kentledge. [Of obscure origin. 

?f. kentle \ ken tat, kintal, Quintal+.age; cf. dunnage. \ 
Pig-iron used as permanent ballast, usually laid 
upon the kelson-plates. Also atlrib, 

1607 Keeling in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) m. vi. § 2. igi 
Our too great quantitie of kintledge goods, maketh our 
ship to labour marvellously. t6z6 Cart. Smith Accid. 
Yng. Seamen 13 Ballast, kinllage, canting coyncs. 17 zz 
Load. Gaz. No. 6116/2 The Iron Kentilage from aboard the 
Carnarvon, i860 H.Gouger fw/risousn, Bunn ah x. lit 
Logs cf pure silver, shaped like pieces of ship’s kentledge, 
but. .wanting the handle with which kentledge is furnished 
for the convenience of lifting. 189a Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 
3/2 In order logive.. greater stability., nearly one hundred 
tons of iron pigs or ‘kentledge’ was fitted Into the open 
spaces along the keelson between her frame*. 

Kentxolite (ke-ntrOfoit). Min. [f. (1SS0) 
Gr. Kivrpo-v sharp point + -LITE.] A silicate of 
lead and manganese, in small sharp-pointed crystals. 

x88a Dana Min. A pp. til. 65 Websky calls attention to the 
fact that the angles of kentrolitc agree very closely with 
those of descloizile. 

f Kenyon, variant of Canton-, Obs. 
i$88 Lane. <V Chesh. Wills III, 139 One new paire of 
round hose.Jyned w u satten and the kenyons of tuftafita. 
fKeo, variant of Kae, Co, jackdaw, Ohs. 

C X440 Proutp. Parv. 272/1 Keo, or chowghe, supra in 
cadaw, et infra in koo, bryd, mo n edit la . 

11 Keora (k/ioa-ra). E. Jnd, [Hindi keord the 
plant.] In Keora oil, an essential oil obtained from 
the male flowers of Paitdanus odoralisstiuus ; also 
called Ketgee oil. 1858 Simmon ds Did. Trade. 

Keorfen, keorven, obs. inf. of Carve v. 

Kep (kep), V. Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 kepp, 

8 keap, kaip, 9 cape. [Differentiated form of 
Keep v. (cf. s. v. senses 6, 7, 8), the short vowel of 
the pa. t. kept having been carried into the present 
and infinitive. In some Sc. dialects, now cape 
(k?p), with abnormal lengthening.] 

1 . trans. To meet, intercept, throw oneself in the 
way of (a person or thing) ; to stop the course of ; 
to receive the force of (a blow) ; + to catch hold of. 

11x400 Desir. Troy 6875 Eneas to Aiax angarely rode, 
And he keppit hym cantly with a kene £pere. c 1420 A nturs 
of A rtli. (Douce MS.) 618 Gawayne bi be coler keppes 
[ Thornton MS. clekis] J?e kni;te. 13*3 Douglas sEtieis 
x. xiii. 97 The bytand brand vpheyyt keppit he. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 11. 165.Th.ay prepare, .and 
quiklie cumis furth to kepp the Scottis in thair cuming. 
C1620 A. Hume Brit. Tottgne iv. (1865) t2 Thre be, as it 
were, hammeres stryking, and the rest stiddies, kepping the 
strokes of the hammeres. Ibid. v. 14 Behind the voual, if 
a consonant kep it, we sound it alwayes as a k. 1793. T. 
Scott Poems 364 (E. D. D.) Whare Benlomond keps, an’ 
cleaves the cluds. 1862 G. Macdonald D. Elginbrod I. 68 
(E.D. D.) I’m no gaein to kep her at ilka turn. 


2 . To catch, in the hands or otherwise, so as to 
prevent from falling ; to catch (falling liquid) as 
in a vessel. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 30 Sum standis besyd ami 
.skaild law keppis. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform., xxxix. 8 8 
Thay.. keppit standfulis [of water J at the sklatis thair in. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) !. 385, I shall be glad., 
to kep and receive the off-fallings .. that fall from Ills 
sweet fingers. x6gi Ray N. C. Words 40 To kep a Ball, is 
to catch it ; to keep it from falling. ? 17. . Song, Lords 
Marie (Jam.), The Lords Marie has kepp’d her locks Up 
\vi' a gowden kamc. 1790 Burns Elegy Capt. Henderson 
xii, Ilk cowslip cup shall kep a tear. 2705 Macseill Will 
Jean 1. vii, Will.. just when fa’injj, Kepp’d her on his 
manly breast, a 1802 Lanckin x. in Child Ballads iv. 
332/a A bason., To cape this ladic’s blood. <11856 J. 
Ballantynk Song, ' Cot fide ye ay in Providence Ilka 
blade o* giass keps its aiu drap o’ dew. 

* 1 * b. To kep skaith , to ‘ catch ’ or receive harm. 
157a Satir. Poems Reform, xxxt. 14 That nanc of 30W kep 
ony skayth For laik of Prcmonitiomi. < 17*1 Ramsay Fygar 
rub her iv, Laying a’ the wyte On you, if she kepp ony skaith. 
Ilcnce Hop sb., a catch ; a haul ; also in Mining 
~ Keep sb. 4 d. Kop-ball: sec quot. 1S77. 

1700 A. Wilson Poems >y Lit. Prose I1876) II. 90 She got 
an nonest kepp Might scr’t a decent miller Sax years an’ 
mair. 1877 iv, Line. Gloss., Kep-ball (1) the game of catch, 
ball. (2) The ball with which it is played. 1893 Norihumbid. 
Gloss., Keps, the catches or re^ts at the top of a pit-shaft on 
which the cage iscau.^ht, . .This woid is often written keeps, 
but Its spoken form is keps. Mod, Sc. Gie s a kep I (uc. 
a catch of a ball]. A clever kep. 

Kep, obs. f. Keep sb. and v. Kepe, var. Kite, 
basket. Koplmlic, -al, var. Cephalic, -al. 
Kephalin (keffalin). Client, [f. Gr, * head 
+ -in*.] Thudichum’sterm for a substance obtained 
from brain-matter. So Koplxalol'din. 

1878 Kinczktt A nim. Cheat, 290 Kcphalinc may be puri- 
fied to some extent by its repeated solution in ether. Ibid. 
294 To that furnished by ‘buttery matter ’ Thudithum gives 
the name kcphaloidine. 

Kepiialo- (kedalt?), var. form of Cepiialo-, 
combining f. Gr. ««/>aA^ head, preferred by some, 
as in kephalograph, kcphalonielcr f kcphalolomy , etc. 

x8oi Gotti. Mag. July 603 The ingenious connivance of 
the Kcphalomctcr, or head-measurer. 1876 S. Kens. Mas. 
Caial. No. 3731 Kephalograph. 1890 Sat. Rev. 15 Feb. 
186/2 The violent kephalotomic method for tlic abatement 
of party spirit proposed by Swift. 

Kephir, variant of Kefui. 

11 Kepi (kd-pf). Also kiSpi. [Fr. kepi (1S09 in 
Hatz.-L)arm.), a. Ger. Swiss kdppi, dim. of kappe 
a cap.] A French military cap, slightly tapering, 
with a flat top which slopes towards the front, and 
a horizontal peak. 

x86x W. H. Russell in Times 14 May, The head-dress is 
generally.. a smart cap like the French kepi. 1833 Di: Mille 
Castle in Spain lvi f She wore ..an officer’s * kept 
Keppe, obs. form of Cap sb. 1 
tKepper. Obs. rare — l . [If. Kep?. +Bnb] 
A device for catching fish. 

1558 Act x Eiiz. c. 17 § 1 No person ..withe any.. Butt 
Tayning Kepper Lyine Crele.. shall takc..Spaunc or Frye 
of Eclcs Salmon Pykc or Pyckercll. 

Kepper, obs. form of Kipper a. and sb. 
Kepstone, obs. Sc. form of Copestone. 

Kept (kept), ppl. a. [f. Keep vi] In various 
senses derived from Keep v. ; spec. 

1 . a. Maintained or s-upporled by a paramour. 

1678 Dryden Limberhatu 1 . i, A kept mittress too ! my 

bowels yearn to her already. 1741 tr. D % Argent * Chinese 
Lett. xxii. 152 Some, .have Houses of their own, as do tno^t 
of the Kept-Misscs at Paris. 1747 Wesley Jrnl. 22 Nov., 
About six years ago, she was without God in the world, 
being a kept mistiest. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 363 
A kept woman., having been deserted by her protector, took 
to furious drinking. 

b. Financially supported by, and in consequence 
under the private control of, interested persons. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 7/2 Mr. Chamberlain, speaking 
at Nottingham, is reported to have said, ‘..The Irish party 
is a kept party’. 1900 Daily News 23 Feb. 6/4 The con- 
federacy of international financiers working through a kept 
Press. 

2 . Maintained in, ordinary, or good condition. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States _6 The kept grounds are very 

limited, and in simple but quiet piste. 1897 Mary Kincsley 
W. A Jr tea 67 Every \itlage having a kept piece of ground 
outside it which is the dancing place for the village. 

fKer, kerre, obs. fT. Caiui-, wet marsh, fen. 
Ker, kerr, variant of Car a ., left. 

Ker- (also occasionally ke-, ca-, ka-)» U. S. 
vulgar. The first element in numerous onomatopoeic 
or echoic formations intended to imitate the sound 
or the effect of the fall of some heavy body, as 
kerchunk , -flop, - plunk , -slant, - slap , -slash, - souse , 
-swash, - swoslt , - thump , - whop , etc. 

1843 Major Jones's Courtship, i. (Farmer), Kerslash ! I 
went rite aver Miss Stallinses spinnin’ wheel onto the floor. 
Ibid. (Bartlett), Kerslosh he went into a tub of water. 1850 
Americans at Home I. (ibid.), The dugout hadn't leaped 
more'n six lengths from the bank, afore.. ke-souse I went. 
*875 My Opin. «y Betsey Bobbet's 99, I fell kerslap over a rail 
that lay in the grass. 1885 J. Runciman Skippers Shell- 
backs 85 They hoists him over and lets him go ker-whop. 
1897 Outingtgs. S.) XXX. X27/2 Across the lower end of the 
swamp.. back we go kerslosh-kers plash for another quarter 
of a mile. 1899 F. T. Bullen Way Navy 52 Down came 
the bunch of sacks kerslam on the deck below. 


Kera- (ke-ra), from Gr. «<par horn, occas. used 
in combination in place of Kbhato-, as Xeracele 
(kcrasrl), [Gr. io/At/ tnmour], a horny tumour of 
the external surface of the hoof of the horse (Sy,l. 
See. lex. 1887). Xs-raUto [-Lite], homstoae! 
Koraphymto [Gr. ipvMoe leaf], a Variety of 
hornblende (Watts Diet. Chem. 1865-72). Kera- 
phy-Uoua a. Mel., consisting of horny laminae 
(Syl See. lex.) Ko'ratorno — keratotemt : see 
Kkiiato-; hence Xera'tomy, keratotomy. 

1811 PtNKttHTorr J’etral. II. 51 Kcralitc, with Chlorite... 
This coinbinatton often forms the gteett jteralite. t3;i 
Lawsoh Vis. Eye r6o Having made the section., either »ith 
a large kcratome or with Graefe's cataract knire. 
Keramic, -let, vatiants of Ceramic, -ist. 
Korargyrite, variant of CEnanovniTK. 

1865-7* Wans Viet. Chan. V. 295 The protochlottde [of 
silver] . .occurs native as tioni. silver or kerargyrile. 

Ko-rasine, a. [Improperly f. Gr. « 7 ] pot horn + 
-ink; ci. Ot. HtpaTivos.] ‘ Resembling hom, homy, 
coi neons’ (Webster, 1864). 

Kerasite, variant of Ceuasite. 
t Ke'rate. Min. Obs. [Improperly f. Gr. xi/t-os 
horn + -ate 1.] A S)nonym of Ceuahgvrite, 

1846 in WoHCEsTEtt. J85J rlliLUi’S Min. 615. 

Keratectomy : see Kkkato-. 

Keratin (keratin), [f. Gr. «<por, *<par- hom 
f -IN 1.] An organic substance found in horn. 
1847-9 I'odd C}il._ Anat. IV. 169/1 The form in which 
protein exists in hair, horn, nails, anti the epidermis, and 
called !»y .Simon heraline, has been hut imperfectly examined. 
1875 Ral \v.Vhyx. Chem. 43 Keratin.. obtained by treating 
pounded homy matter. .with boiling alcohol and ether. 
Keratimzation (ke ratinaizr'-Jon). [f. as next 
t -ATI OX.] 

1 . The change to a more homy texture of the 
cells of the epidermis, as they arc pressed out by 
the growth of younger cells beneath. 

1887 in S)'d. Sec. Lex. 1891 W. A. Jamieson Die. Skin i. 
(cd. 3) 4 Uimx regards it a.% connected with keratimzation. 

2 . Pharmacy. The coating of pills with a horny 
substance, so that they may pass through the 
stomach without being dissolved, and act directly 
on the intestines (Syd. See. Lex. 1887'. 

Keratinize (ke’ratinoiz), v. [f. Gr. x^anv-or 
horny + -ize.] iutr. To grow horny. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 211 In squamous-telled car 
cinomata the keratinbing cells themselves have been errn 
neously viewed as patndlcs. 

Kora'tinous, variant of Ceeatinous, horny. 
1898 Martindale & Westcott Extra PhanuacoPxh 
(ed. 9) 296 Originating from keratinous tissue, wuol fat has 
affinity lor, and is readily absorbed by, the skin. 

Keratitis (keratai’tis). Path. [f. Gr. k* par- 
horn + -lTis.] Inflammation of the cornea. 

J858 Hutchinson iu Ophthalmic Hosp. Rep. 1 , 229 Chronic 
Interstitial Keratitis. 1859 Dixon DU. Eye (ed. 3) 93 True 
Keratitis commonly occurs in children and young persons. 
1884 E. O’Donovan Story of Mcrv xvl 174 Kerauns, the 

ophthalmic malady commonly known by the name of pearl . 

Kerato- (ke*raiz>), beiore a vowel kerat-, var. of 
Cerato-, combining form of Gr. Ktpas, nipar- hom, 
used in various scientific terms relating to horny 
substances, or to the cornea of the eye : as Xera- 
te’etomy Surg. [Gr. beroprj cutting out], excision 
of part of the cornea. Keratoco aus Path. 
[Gr. Ktuvos cone] = conical cornea (see Cornea). 
Keratocri-coid Anal. [Cuicoib] a ., relating to 
the cornua of the cricoid cartilage; also as sb., 
a shoit slender muscle arising from the cricoid 
cartilage (Stormontli Alan Scient. Terms 1879). 
Keratoglo'bus Path. [L. globus) , a spherical bulg- 
ing of the cornea ; hydrophthalmia {Syd. Soc. dex. 
1S87). Ke ; rato-iri*tis Path. [Iritis], combined 
inflammation of the iris and cornea; interstitial 
keratitis. Kezato'lysls Path. [Gr. Avoir loosening], 
‘Auspitz's term for a diminished growth of the 
homy part of the epidermis* {Syd. Soc. Lex . 1887). 
Keratonyxls Surg. [Gr. vv£is pricking], a method 
of operating for cataract. Ke’ratophyte Zool. 
[Gr. (pvTov plant]^ a coral polyp with a homy axis. 
KeratopIa*sty Surg. [Gr. irXdaoav to form], 
artificial restoration of the cornea (Syd. Soc. Lcx.p 
Ke'ratoscope [-scope], an instrument for inspect- 
ing the cornea; so Kexato’scopy, inspection of 
t he c o rn ea (ibid. ) . Ke 'ratotome Surg. [G r. 
cutting], a knife with triangulnr blade used for 
making incisions in the cornea (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1 8 a 5 )- Kerato‘tomy Surg., incision of the cornea. 

1871 W. S. Watson in Lancet 8 July, On a new operation 
‘ *Keratectomy 2859 Dixon Dis. Eye (ed. 2) 85 
Cornea .. has also received various other names, as tiypc>- 
keratosis, . . * Kcratoconus, &c, 1879 St. George's Hosp. Ajn 
IX. 511 Imperfect optical iridectomy by Mr. Carter s met 
.. for Keratoconus. 1842 Dunglison Med. Lex. (ed. 31 
*Kerato-iritis, Aquo-Membranitis. 1879 P. Smith y., iCi?> Sn 
23, 1 believe the disease first becomes a ‘ kerato-inlist • ia 9 ? 
J. Hutchinson Arch. Surg. IX. 372 A liability to urn- 
carious irritation in association with ^Keratolysis. i 8 i *“34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 172 The anterior operation, 
invented by Buchorn, or rather by Conrade, has beennamea 
“Keratonyxis. 1874 .Lawson Dis. Eye 127 Opeiauou oy 
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Solution— Keratonyxis— consists in breaking-up with a fine 
needle the central portion of the capsule of the lens. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hint, VIII. 197 Coralines,. - sponges, as troites, 
and ‘keralophytes. 1897 Allbutt s Syst. Hied. II. 79 Boeck- 
mann and Kaurin have found *Kerarotomy sometimes of 
use in saving a cornea from a growth [of leprosy] encroaching 
fiom the sclerotic. 

Keratode (ke’rato'd). [ad. Gr. KfpaToiStjs 
liorn-like, f. uepas, nepar- horn.] = Kebatose sb. 

1872 Nicholson Palxont. 67 The ordinary sponges of 
commerce, in which the skeleton is composed of a horny 
substance called ' keratode 

Keratoid (ke*ratoid), a. [ad. Gr. KepaTOubfjs 
horn-like: see prec. and -oio.] 

■ 1 . Math. Resembling a horn in shape. Keratoid 
cusp : a cusp at which the two branches of the 
curve lie on opposite sides of the common tangent; 
a cusp of the first species. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves 46 These two kinds of 
cusps have been called keratoid and ramphoid from a fancied 
resemblance to the forms of a horn and a beak. 187s Tod- 
hunter Diff. Calc. (ed. 7) xxii. § 301 Cusps of the first 
species have been called ‘keratoid cusps ’. 

2 . Resembling horn in substance. 

1885-8 Facgc & Pve*Smcth Princ. Hied. (ed. 2) I. 117 The 
analogy of keratoid carcinoma, .suggests that they may be 
in great part made up of pre-existing tissue elements. 

Keratose (ke'ratffn s), a. and sb. [f. Gr. /repar- 
horn + -oSE.] 

A. adj. Of a horny substance ; applied to the 
texture of certain sponges. 

^ 1851-9 Owen in Man. Set Ewj. 365 They are divided., 
into horny or ‘keratose , flinty or ‘siliceous 'and limey or 
* calcareous ’ sponges. 

B. sb A substance resembling horn forming part 
of the skeleton of certain sponges. 

1855 R. Patterson in Pop. Sci Rev # Apr- 306 In the 
sponges in domestic use'it [the skeleton] is principally com- 
posed of a substance termed Keratose. 1877 H uxle vAnat. 
Inv. Anna ui. 1x7 A skeleton, which consists .. of bands 
and filaments of keratose, and secondly, of sificious spicula. 
Hence Kerzvtosed a., rendered horny. 

1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1035 The distinguishing mark between 
a coccidium and an invaginated or keratosed cell. 

Keraulophon (kerp'lfffpn). [f. Gr. utpavkijs 

hornblower + <pajvrj voice.] A manual stop on the 
organ (see quot.% first used in 1S43. 

1876 Huxs Catech Organ ix. (1878) 67 Keraulophon , an 
8 feet manual stop 0/ metal, and of a pleasant, reedy quality 
of tone. 

'Kerb (k§Jb), sb. Also kirb. [Variant of 
Curb sb., used in special senses.] 

* 1 . In various uses in which curb is the more fre- 
quent spelling (see Curb III). 

1664 [see Curb 8 b]. 1733, 1793 (see Curb 9]. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. III. 22i The skirting, or kirb, which keeps in the 
ground, may be cast, or framed, with the boxes. 1873 
F. Hall Mod. Eng p. xi. Mistaking the kerb of our own 
little philologic well for the far-off horizon of science. 

2 . spec. An edging of stone or the like, bordering 
a raised path, side-walk, or pavement : == Curb 1 2. 
On ike kerb : said of stock-exchange business done 
on the street-pavement, esp. after the exchange is 
closed for the day. 

1805 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 359/2 A young man.. fell down 
off the kirb, in Thames-street. 1851 lUustr Catat. Gt 
Erhib. 243 A section of a street, with improved kerb, for 
keeping the pavement clean. i853 M. Hopkins Hawaii 71 
An ancient lava road.. defined on each side with a kerb or 
bordering of stones. 2894 Times 19 Apr. 4/4 Later tn the 
day the trading was slow, and on the Kerb cash was done 
at 640, as. 6 d. 

D. Comb., as kerb-merchant , -vendor, one who 
sells his wares on or beside the street-kerb. 

1894 Fcnn Tiger Lily 1. 139 A silk umbrella— one of those 
..declared by the kerb vendor as being better than new, 
2897 Daily News 30 Mar. 6/4 Some kerb merchants ..were 
also driving a good trade in loyal buttons^ 

Kerb (koab), v. [f. Kerb si. Cf. Curb v.-] 
Jrans. To furnish with a kerb. 

iB 5 i [see Curb v. 2 3I 1B87 Athcnxum 8 Jan. 58 The 
muddy streets were gravelled and kerbed. 

Kerbiiig(k3ubit)),2/fi/.J^. [f. Kerb v . + -lvcm 

a. The act of furnishing with a kerb. 0. lhe 
stones collectively forming a kerb. 

2869 (see Curbing vbt. 18S4 E. ODonovan Story 

of Merit xi. 224 A canal, with kerbing of brick flubh with 
the toad way. 1 885 Law Times R cp. LI I 618/2 1 he require- 
ments of the iespondenls as to the kerbing. 

Ke rb-stone. Also kirb-. [Kerb si] 

1 . a. An edging of stone about the top of a well. 

b. One of the stones forming the kerb of a path ; 

also, the kerb itself. , .. . , 

a. , 7 ofi Phillips. A'trdStme, a Stone laid round the 

Brim of a Welt. , . . 

b. !,7 SS Statist. Arc. Scat. XVI. 5oo 

tors of kerb and carriage-tray stones. Ibid. 6rS Kirb and 
carriage-way stones ] 1815 'V. Taylor in Monthly Lev 
X.XXVII. ,34 He calls the edge of the foot-pavement the 
kerb-stone instead of curb-stone. lS 3° ’ J C u ^ ,01 

c. Payers IS Sept. (1884'. K one’s foot had slipped at the 
edge of the kerbstone. iS3s Besant All Sorts xxxt, On 
the kerbstone the little girls are dancing. 

2. at as kerb-stone broker {U. A.) a 
broker, not a member of the stock exchange, who 
transacts business in the streets ; kerb-stone 
merchant, a street dealer. 

1860, :885 Kerbstone-broker (see Curbstone]. 2896 


Daily News 5 Aug. 3/5 Among the kerbstone brokers to-day 
Diamond Match were sold at 150. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 18 
Feb. 6/1 It seems an anomaly that gentlemen of the Stock 
Exchange should have to sink to the level of kerbstone 
merchants. 


t Kerch, kerche. Obs. [Another form of 
Curck: for vowel cf. Kerchief. 

With ME. keucrclte , kerche (disyllabic! cf. OF. cuevrechic, 
occas. form of cuevrechic/, in pi. cuevrechies ; the regular 
mod. repr. of this would be kerchy : cf. Kerchief i 5 .] 

«* Kerchief i. 


c 1430 in Pol., Ret. 3- L. Poems 47 She weryd a keuerche. 
c 2430 Lydg, Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 47 Upon hir hed 
a kerche ( v.r . kerchef] of Valence, c 1440 Generydes 3827 
With hir kerche she bekenyd hym aside. Ibid. 4398 Before 
hir eyne a kerche hanging side. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 
33 A lityl grene coflic for kerchy.*. 1698 Martin Voy. 
Hilda (1749) 50 The Kerch, or Head-dress worn by herself. 
a 2800 Sweet Willie in Child Ballads {1861) II. 135 The 
scarlet sae red, and the kerches sae white, And your bonny 
locks hangin' down. 

Ke rcher. Obs . exc, dial , Forms : a. 4 
kevercher, 4- kercher, (5 -ere, -yer, 6 -eor, 
karcher,kircher) ; P. 6 courcher. [M E. cure her, 
kercher, by syncope from earlier *cover-, kevercher a. 
OF .co 1 tv re-, aievrcchier (Godef. Comp/.), erroneous 
forms of convrechief, etc.] = Kerchief. 

c 1380 NVycuf Jf'&r.(i88o)65 3>f fiei^euen benefis to cleikis 
..for palfieis or keu ercheris-.it is foul symonye. 01450 
Cov. Jifyst. v. (Shaks. Soc.) 54 With this Kerchere I kure t hi 
face. 1483CAXT0N Gold. Leg. 433 b/! Shertes. shetys and 
kerchyeis. 1525 Ld. Berners Frons. 11. xxix. 84 Oure faces 
wrapped in kerchers, so that we coude nat be knowen. 2571 
Wilts Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1S35) 353 A worcett kirtle, a 
courcher, a raile. ^ 1573 G. Harvey Letter.bk. (Camden) yi, 

I having., urid mi self to a hat and akarcher, culd not abide 
ani while to be batehed. 1649 Bulwer Pat homy of. it. i. 88 
This Muscle.. Laurentius compares to a Maids Coife or 
Kercher. 2718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 232 She. .pulled 
off her Kcicher. 17 80 J. T. Dillon Tran. Spain 178 The 
women tie a kercher round their heads. 

Hence Kercher ed a., covered with a kercher. 

i6to G. Fletcher Christ’s Piet. 1. xii, Pale Sicknes, with 
his kercher’d head up wound. 

Kerchief lk 5 *Jt[if), sb. Forms: a. 3-4 cur- 
chef, (5 -cheff, -chyfe), 5-6 courchef(e, (6 
-chief, corecheffe), 6 curtchif. P. 4-7 kerchef, 
(5 -cheff(e, pi. -cheves, 6 -chefe, -cheife), 4-6 
kerchif, (5 -chife, 6 - 7 -chiffe, S -fcchiff), 5- 
kerchief, (6 //. -chievia); also 5 keercheef, 
kyrchef(fe, 6 kar-, car-, c(h)arschaffe. 7. 5 ker- 
chew(e, 6 -cheu, -chow, -cho, -chu, kirchowe, 
-tshaw. 5 . kerchy. See also Kerch, Kercher. 
[ME. enrehef and kerchef, syncopated forms of 
c overchef and k ever chef respectively a. OF. couvre - 
chief and ctievrechief in AF. also cour chief: see 
CovERCHiEF,and, for the vowel difference, Cover v . 1 
In northern NIE.coverchef , enrehef smd Ccjrch were 
typical, while keverchef, kerchef, Kercher and 
Kerch were (like kever) midland or southern. From 
kerchef came also the obs. local variants kirchef 
karchef while the pi. kerchevis app. gave rise to 
the forms ending in -ew, -0(70, -//, elc. The form 
kerchy is still used in some dialects.] 

I. A cloth used to cover the head, formerly a , 


woman's head-dress. 

o. a 1300 Cursor HI. 28013 iCott.) Yce leuedis .. wit 
curcheK ciisp and bendes bright, a 2400-50 Alexander 
5249 A croune & a corecheffe clustert with gemmes. ^2440 
Sir Degrcv. 653 Hir courchefs were curious, Hir face gay 
and gracyous *535 Will in Ripon Cli. Acts (Surtees) 35,9 
j curtchif. 2553 Caius Sweaty ng Sicknes 361 ^ Chaucer s 
co uerccH he . . writ ten and pronounced comonly, her chief m 
y* south, S: lourchief in the north. . ... 

fl. 13.. Cursor AT. 28018 (Cott. Gaibal With kerchifes 
crisp and bilietes bright. CX440 York Myst. x. 288 Lay 
doune kyreheffe on myn eghne. 1482 Act 22 Edw. IV, 
c. 2 They shall not suffer their wives to weate any rede 
called a kercheffe, whose price exceedeth twentic pence. 
1584 Cogan Haven Health ccxli. (1636) 274 It is good also 
to weate a kerchiffe ..in the mcht on our headv 2632 
Delonev Thomas of Reading in Thoms £ E. Prose Rom. 
( t $g3) i, X ai His Oastewe was very diligent to warmeakeicbifle 
and put it about his head. 2720 Gay Poems (1743) J. 109 
Her <*oodIy countenance .. Set off with kerchief starchd 
and pinners clean. 2877 Bryant Lit. People of Smr.v 99 
A broad kerchief, which her Mothers hand Had closely 
drawn about her ruddy cheelc. , , 

y. C2440 Generydes 4424 Vppc he lift here kerchewe 
furth with all. 248* Ctoscombc Churchav Ace. (Som. Kec. 
Soc.) 10 A ryng of sjlv.r aod a kccht-w J5?S K‘'A 
Ambaix. louchim; lhe Queen of Naples, Clollicd in Mack 
doth, and al-o in black ketchoes. .535 Coverdalb f.zet. 
*vi ii, I clolhed lhe with kcrchucs. c 1540 in Lanehams 
Id (1871)0. cxxix. note. Reymcntoffkercbcusonoyourhed. 

te lists Cov. Atysl. xxxii. (ShnkL Soc.) 3 i8 SchciVeronyca] 
whypylb his face with her kerchy. ..I xai them kepe from 
alle mysese. That lokyn on tbi kerchy. 

+ b. = Ajiice 1 2. Ohs. rare. 

,553-, Inv. CIl Goods Staffs, in Amu Lichfield IV. 80 
One albe (4 karchefle to the .tame. .one vestement of tvhyte 
salevn with albe & karcheife to the Kune. 

+ c A tvoman who wears a kerchief, uomc-usc. 
1700 Drydes Fables, Wife's T. 3,5 Tile proudest kerchief 
of the court shall rest Weil satislied of what they love 
the best [cf. Chaucer Wife’s T. 163). 

2 . A covering for the breast, neck, or shoulders ; 
a breast-kerchief or neckerchief. 

13 . Cato. \Gr. Knt. 954 Kerchofes..wyth mony cler 
ped« Hir hrest & hir bry-,1 hole bate displayed, c 1460 


KERF, 

Russcll Bk. Nurture 900 On his shuidur about his nek 
a kercheff pere must lye. 1552 Hulolt, Kerchiefe for the 
hrest . pcctorahs fascia. 1807-a W. I rvino Salmar. (1834) 9 
[If] Mrs. Oldmixon pins her kerchief a hair's-breadih awry. 
1871 ii. Taylor . Faust (,875) I. vii. tts Get me a kerchief 
from her breast. 

3 . A handkerchief. 

1825 Southey Roderick xxu. 236, 1 ween That a thin ker- 
chief will dry all the tears. 2821 Byron Two Foscari I. i. 103 
Waving kerchiefs, and applauding hand*. 2847 Whewell 
tr. Hermann und Dorothea in Eng. Hexeuit. Ttattsl. 66 
Each one wipes his brow with his kerchief. 

b. A cloth resembling a kerchief or handkerchief. 
1877 J- D - Chambers Divine Worship 373 Besides these 
(chahce-veils] there ought to be two other white linen ker- 
chiefs. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as kerchief cloth, launder, 
■\ people, -taking, -turban. 

1483 Churc/roj. Ace. St. Maty Hill Loud. (Nichols 1797) 97 

For bmyinge the Kerchiefe Laumier’sdoghler. iftbEng.Ch. 
Furniture (Peacock 1S66) 63 A kerchef clothe and a Crosse 
clothe solde ..by the said church wardens. 1636 Davi naxt 
Platonic Lovers y. Dram. Wks. 1872 ] J. 83 Many of these 
tiffany Young kerchief people. 1S33 L. Rircme Wand, fy 
Loire 182 Some of the women wore a kerchief-turban of the 
gaudiest colours. 1843 Marrvat M. Violet xxvii, Kerchief- 
raking is a most common-joke in Texas. 

Ke-rchief, v, [f. prec.] irons. To attire or 
cover with a kerchief; in pa. ppte. and ppl. a. 
Kerchiefed (ka'ltjift). 

2600 Look About You xxiv. in Hazl, Dodsley VII. 434 I MI 
ne’er go more untruss'd, never be kerchiefd. 163* Milton 
Pete sci oso 125 Mom , . kerchtft in a comely cloud. 1813 
Scott Trierm. 11. Interl. i. Some phantom., With linib of 
lath and kerchiefd chin. 2855 Singleton Virgil I, 329 Be 
kerchieft o'er thy tresses, muffled up In crimson hood, 
t Kere, obs. variant of quere, Chojr.' 
c 1400 'Treviso's Higdcn (Rolls) VI. 465 Clerkcs fli} J>e tra- 
vayle of)?e queere [v.r. kere] and spended ]>e catel of holy 
cherehe. 

t Kere, syncopated f. kever, Cover zi. 2 ,to recover. 
ri475 Antnrs of A rth. 201 (Douce MS.) If..couentes in 
cloistre mi^te keie . . ]»e of care. 2525 Scot. Field 505 Chris- 
topher Savadge was downecaste that kere might he never 1 

t Kere, variant of Caib v., Obs., to go. 

15x5 Scot. Field i()2 Then the mightie Lord Maxewell.. 
kered to his King with careful tydings. 

Kere'ctomy. Surg. [f. ICeb(a)- + Gb. iKToyi, 
cutting out + -Y. Cf. keratectomy.] Excision of the 
outer layers of the cornea (Mayne 1855). 

Kerf (half)- Forms: a. 1 oyrf, 4 kyrf, 5 kirf. 

6 kyrfo. • 0 . 4-7 kerfe, (4-5-ff(e), 4- kerf, (9 
dial, curf, kurfj. 7. See Cabf. [OE. cyrf app. 
:—*kurti., f. *iurt- (cf. ON. kurf-r chip, kyrfa to- 
cut), ablaut-form of *kerb, stem of OE. ceor/an to 

C.utvE. Hence ME. kirf, giving later kerf and 
half-, cf. kernel and camel from ME. lintel, OE. 
tyrnel. Cf. (with different' stem vowel) Du. kerf. 
Ger. kerb, her be ; also ON. kjarf Icel. kerf. 
bundle (of twigs, elc.), Sw. hlirfvc sheaf.] 

1 . The act of cutting or carving ; a cut, stroke ; 
t power of cutting. Now rare. 

ci 000 /Elfric Horn. II. 406 ‘./Etc treow 3e ne wyrcS- 
godne wacslm forcorfen,..* Be disum cyrfe sprxc se 
Hmlend on o3re stowe. 23.. Gaxu. Gr Knt. 372 ‘Kepe- 
be cosyn', quoih k^-ng, on ky»f sette'. 2390 

Gower Con/. II. 252 With sondri kerf and pourlrettireThei 
made of goddes the figure. 2398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. *A\ 
xvn. clxxvii. (MS. Bod I.) If. 234 b/* pe kuttinge fof sines] 
schal be aslonte..so fiat in ]>e o]>er side afore fie knottefie 
kerfe schal passe. 2893 Vizetklly tr. Zola's Debacle 289 
Then, with a single kerf of the saw, he lopped them off. 

f b. Humorous term for a company of pantry- 
men. Obs. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans F vij, A Kerff of Panteris; aCredens 
of Seweris; an vnbrewyng of Ktrueris. [2678 Phillips 
(ed. 4) App., A Kerf of Panthers (among some Vcnatory 
write ts), is taken for a company of Panthers,] 

2 . The result of cutting,' the incision, notch, slit, 
etc., made by cutting, csp. by a saw. 

2523 Fitzhcrb. Hush. § 136 Bycause it (a saw] is thyn, it 
wyil cut the nat owe kyrfe. 1664 Evelyn Syiva 2776) 

232 Cut your kerfe near to the ground, but have a care 
the 'Free suffer not in the fall. 2702 Belknap Hist. 
iVi-tu Hampsh. I II, 156 The felling of such a tree inu«.t 
require much labour, since those of but one inch have eight 
or ten strokes, distinctly marked, and a very good kerJ is 
allowed. 18/2-16 J. Smith Panorama- Sc. Art 1 99 
The saw, when cutting, takes away the wood at the two 
sides of the kerf. 1890 \V. J. Gordon Foundry 121 A 
matler-ofifact place is a sawmill. ..Its great problem is how 
to minimize the ‘kerf’, the kerf being the track of the saw, 
t b. fg. The furrow made by a ship's keel, t'arc. 
c 1422 Hocccf.ve Learn to Die 203 As a ship hat is 
sayllynge. .Whos kerfe nat fownden is whan pastes shec. 

3 . The place at which a tree or branch is or has 
been cut across ; the cut end or surface cither on 
a felled or pruned tree. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 190 Turne euery kirf aweyward 
from the grape ; Lest droppyng do hit harm. 2664 Evflyn 
Syiva £5 A Tree, .thirteen foot diameter at the Kerf, or 
cutting place neer the Root- lin'd. 02 One foot of limber 
neer the Root (which is the proper kerfe, or cutting place) 
is worth three farther off. 2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 261 The 
Oaks had none of them any roots, but plainly cut off at the 
kerf, as is used in felling Timber. 2868 Blackley Word 
Gossip (1SS9) x6t (E.D. Dd A woodman will say that a 
felled tree * measures so and so, not counting the kurf 

4 . A piece or quantity cut off; a cutting (of 
anything). 
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3678 Phillips (ed. 4) App. s. v., Among Woodmen Kerf 
sigmfieth a parcel of Loppings of wood. 1730 m Swaync 
Churchw. Acc . Sant m (1896) 352 Carrying away a Kerfe 
of half a foot of earth. 1890 Cent. Diet., Kerf, in a cloth- 
shearing machine, the woof taken off in one passage through 
the cutter. 

5 . Comb, as kerf -shears. 

1356 in Riley Menu London (1868) 283 [4 small] anfcldes 
[for goldsmiths, and aj kerfsheres. 

Hence Kerr fed <x., having kerfs or slits. Ko-rUng-- 
machine, a machine for sawing kerfs in a board 
(Knight Diet. Meek . 1S75). 

Kerf, obs. pa. t. of Carve v. 
iiKeri (k&P) Heb. 0 . T. Also h’ri, q'ri. 
[Heb., imp. of Hap qiirii to read.] In the Hebrew 
text of the O. T., the word, given in the margin, 
to be substituted in reading for that standing in 
the text (Kethib), the latter having been retained by 
the Masoretes as evidenced by MSS. or tradition, 
though considered erroneous or unintelligible. 

1644 Milton Arcop. (Arb.) 46 Ask a Talmudest what ails 
the modesty of his marginall Ken, that Moses and all ihc 
Prophets cannot persuade him to pronounce the textual! 
Chetiv. 1659 Bp. Walton Consul. Considered 112 Certain 
marginal notes in the Hebrew Bibles, where the Kcrl is the 
word that must be read, placed in the margin, with a "p: 
the Ketib, or word written in the text, marked with a little 
circle or cipher. 1881 W. R. Smith Old Test, in Jciv. Ch. 
iii 16 These notes are called Kcris.^ the word Ken being 
the imperative ‘read 1 The expression actually written in 
the text, but not uttered is called Kethib (written). 

Keri(e, variants of Keiut, Keiuue. 
tKerimery. Obs. rare . Also kermery, 

kyrymyry. [a.AF .kyrymyry, hennery^ ? Filigree 
work. 

1424 in Sir F. Palgrave Anticnt Kal. Sf Invent. (1S36) II. 
117 Item i hanap d ore coyre del ovrage d un kyrymyry. 
3437 Ibul. 166 Item i peire basyns d arg dotxcz chacez 
& pounsonez. .faitzdc kermery. 1449 Ibid. 202 Itcmicuppe 
of gold coverd of kerimery werk. 

|| Kerion (kT®*xi#&). Path . [a. Gr. Krjplov, lit. i 
‘honey-comb’.] A pustular folliculitis of the j 
scalp (Quain. Diet. Med . 1S82), i 

Kerite (kl^'rait). [f. Gr. Kijp^bs wax + -ite I ; ' 
named by the inventor A. G. Day (1866).] A kind * 
of artificial caoutchouc for coating telegraph wires, j 
made with tar or asphaltum, oils and sulphur. 

1875 Knight Meek. Diet. s. v., The principal use of kerite 
has been as an insulating material in telegraphy. 

*t*Kerl(e, obs. forms of Caul sbp 
c 1489 CaXToN Blanchardyn 173 Men saven that ‘of a 
kerle may nought come but poyson and fylth . 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes m. i. 65 As the Scotch Kerle saith. 

Kerlevv(e, obs. forms of Cohlfav. 

Kerling, variant of carting, Carlins 1 . 
Kerloc(k, variants of Charlock: cf. Kedlock. 

a 1387 S/non. Bartkol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 36 Rapistrum, j. 
kerloc. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-iu. Kerlock [in 
Gloucester, etc.]. 

Kermes (k 5 *jm/z, -mez). Forms: 6~7chermoz, 

(8 chermes), 7 kermez, (cremes), 7- kermes. 
See also Alkebmes. [— F. kermis , It. chermes , 
Sp. carmes , Pg. kermes , ad. Ar. and Pers. 
qirmts (whence also carmine , cramoisy, crimson ).] 

1 . The pregnant female of the insect Coccus ilicis, 
formerly supposed to be a berry; gathered in large 
quantities from a species of evergreen oak in S. 
Europe and N. Africa, for use in dyeing, and for- 
merly in medicine; the red dye-stuff consisting of 
the dried bodies of these insects ; — Alkermes j. 

16x0 W. Foliungham Art of Survey iv. ii. 8r Drugs, 
as Mechoacan, Kermez, Methium, (etc.]. x6z6 Bacon 
Sylva § 738 The Scarlet Powder, which they call Kermez. 
1741 Com pi. Fant. -Piece 1. iv. 245 To which add Juice of 
Chermes 1 Pound. 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist. (1862) II. iv. 
vi. 553 An insect of great use in medicine, is that . . known 
by the name of the Kermes. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 
djr Art II. 537 }Cermes_has not been much used since the 
.art of brightening cochineal with tin was discovered. 1865 
,Monu Star 5 Apr., Plants infested by the aphis grub, 
..weevil, kermes, cochineal, or tipula. 

2 . The small evergreen species of oak ( Quercus 
. cQcci/erd ) on which this insect lives. More fully 

kermes oak. 

*598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. 1. Eden 600 There grows 
..the Chermez, which on each side arms. With pointed 
j prickles, all his precious arms. 1718 Ozell tr. Tournefort's 
Voy. 1 . 177 The island, .is fertile in fine plants, and covered 
with Lentisks, Kermes, and Cistus’s. 1858 Hogg Yeg. 

. Kiugd. 698 Quercus cocci/era. .is called the Kermes Oak. 

3 . Amorphous trisulphide of antimony, of a 
. brilliant Ted colour. More fully kermes mineral. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., The kermes mineral was 
. a preparation of Glauber, .made public in 1720. Ibid., The 
more the kermes contains of a regulus easily revivified, the 
more it proves emetic. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 
II. 251 Mr. Sage thinks it [Red Antimonial ore] a natural 
Kermes. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 328 When 
. administered in the dose of a few grains, kermes acts as an 
, emetic. 1857 Semple Diphtheria 10 Kermes mineral. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb., as kermes-lcrry , grain, 

. insect (= sense x); kermes lake (see quot. 1850). 

1671 Ray Corr. (18481 46, 1 did not then suspect it to be 
. anything akin to the Kermes kind- 1673 — Journ. Low C. 
457 As for the grains themselves they are so like the 
Kermes grains. _ 167S Grew Ex per.. Luc tat. Menstr. L 
. § 15 Kennes-berries, commonly, but ignorantly, so called. 


1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 213/3 The Kermes insect, which 
yields so brilliant and permanent a blood-red dye. xBso 
Weale Diet. Terms , Kermes lake, an ancient pigment. 
Kermesite (koumeztit). Min. [Named 1832, 
f. Keuues + -ite l.] Native red antimony, a com- 
pound of the oxide and sulphide, occurring in 
six-sided prismatic crystals of a cherry-red colour. 

1843 E. J. Chapman Min. 6r Kermesite. Sulphuret of Oxide 
of Antimony. 1887 Mallet Min. hulia 62 Kermesite and 
cervantite arc found in connection with..$tibuite. 

II Kermis (kaumis). Forms: 6 kirkomesso, 
7 carmos, kerraas, kirmish, 7- kermis, 8 koar- 
inaa, 9 kormess(o, Uirmoss(o. [a. Du. kermis 
(earlier ker- t kirmisse orig. kerb-, kirkmisse), 
i. kirk Kirk + mis Mass: cf. MHG. kirmessc f 
G. kirmes , kirms (also kirchmcsse ), OFris. tserh- 
misse , ON. kirkjumessa (Norw. f kjbrmes, - messe ) ; 
F. ker messe; orig. the mass or service on the anni- 
versary of the dedication of a church, on which 
also was held a yearly fair or festival. (Cf. St Giles’s 
Fair in Oxford.)] In the Low Countries, parts of 
Germany, etc.: A periodical (properly, annual) 
fair or carnival, characterized by much noisy merry- 
making. Also U. S. an imitation of this, usually 
got up for charitable purposes. 

*577 Harrison Eugla/ut 11. x viii. (1877) r. 303 Albeit some 
of them [fairs] arc not much better than the common 
kirkemcsscs beyond the sea, yet there arc diuerse not 
inferiour to the greatest marts in Europe. i6xx L. Whit- 
aker in Coryat Cram be b t j a, Dutch Pa/pigeay and 
Carinas gay [Margin. A kind of diunkci^ Dutch faircjicld 
on Sundries and holidaics in afternoones in Sommer lime], 
x$4x Evelyn Diary 28 July) It was now Kcrmas^or 
a fair, in this town. 1695 Dryhen Parall. Poetry .y Paint. 
Wks. 1S21 XVII. 205 The paintingof clowns the representa- 
tion of a Dutch kermis. X756 Mrs. Caldkkwood Lett. 4- 
Jrnts. (1884) xg 3 As wc came through Harlem, it was 
Kcaimas, which is a great fair, which all the towns in 
Holland hold once every year. x8i8 Blackxo. Mag. Ili. 
406 It would, .have done the readers good, To see the pair 
to ketk or kermis going. i88x G. JI. Bo coin on in Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 690/1 He arrived during the wildest powwow 
of the * ker messe [Holland]. 1888 Boston (Mats.) Jrnl. 12 
Dec. t /3 Salem Mechanic Light • Infantry Kinness ., is 
dcsiincd to prove a brilliant success. 

Kern, lcerne (k 5 jn). sb . I Forms : 4- kornc, 
6 karn(o, 6-8 kcarno, 6- kern. [ad. Ir. ceitlurn , 
( ccatharn ), pronounced (k^’hern) or (kiforn), OIr. 
ceitern , OCelt. ke tenia, a band of foot-soldiers ; 
adopted in. Eng. not only in its collective sense, 
but also to denote an individual soldier, « the Irish 
ccithcaniach, ceatharnach , whence KeunaUGH. Cf. 
KetheriK and CateraK, representing adoptions of 
ceithern or the synonymous Sc. Gael, ccatharn , 
at a time when the dental was still pronounced. 

Stanyhutst ( Descr . Irel. viii.) gives a fanciful derivation of 
ceithern from ceath or cith shower, and ifrinn hell. 

* Kerne signifietli (as noble men of deepe iudgement in* 
foimed me) a shower of hell, becau^ they are taken for no 
better than for rakehcls.' In lalcr Irish ccarn (for ccatharn) 
is used in the sense of * banditti *,] 

1 . Hist. A light-armed Irish foot-soldier (cf. 
quot. 1600) ; one of the poorer class among the 
‘wild Irish’, from whom such soldiers were drawn. 
(Sometimes applied to Scottish Highlanders.) 

Sianyhurst divides the followers of an Irish chief into five 
classes— daltins or boys, grooms, kerns, gallowglasses, and 
horsemen. 

1351 Ordin. Dull, fr Kilk. ii. in 10//1 Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 257 Si nul..ne tiegne kernes, hobelours ne 
udives gentz en terte. Ibid., Que kerne ou nul altxeprenge 
nul manere des vitailles ou aJtrc Hens. 1358 Ord. Hibern 
3 1 Ediv. Ill , m. 11, ia (Bjount Law Diet.) Nec non de jllis 
qui dicuntur homines ociosi. et malefactoribus, qui etiam 
Kernys dicuntur. 1433 Roils Parlt. IV. 199/x Wbat tyme 
the same Kernes hadde bym in governance, they bette hym. 
1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 112 The South 
part of Irelande . . The country people which were wiide 
Kernes. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. II, 11. i. X56 Now for our Irish 
warres, We must supplant those rough rug-headed Kemes, 
\Vhich liue like venom. 1600 Dymmok Ireland (18^3) 7 
The kerne is a kinde of footeman, sleightly armed with a 
sworde, a targett of woode, or a bow and sneafe of arrow’s 
with barbed heades, or els 3 dartes. xjoo Dryden Fables 
Ded. 58 Hibernia, prostrate at your feet. ..The sturdy 
kerns in due subjection stand. x8io Scott Lady of L. v. 
xiv, Soars thy presumption then so high Because a wretched 
kern ye slew ? 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. iv. viii, 227 He 
was. .bribing Irish kernes to rise against the English rule. 

b. In collective sense ; orig. a troop or band 
of Irish foot-soldieis (obs.). 

2422 tr. Secreta Secret Priv. Pnv. 133. He slowe the 
same Waltere wyth a grete kerne dyscomfitid. 1550 Acts 
Privy Counc. Eng. (1891) III. 79 To paie the ivaiges of the 
Kerne being at Chester and at London. 16x2 Davies Why 
Ireland, etc. (1787) 182 Horsemen and kern should not be 
imposed upon the common people, to be fed and maintained 
by them. 1633 T. StaffoKd /'oc. Hib. 1. iv, (18x0) 58 Iohn 
Fitz Thomas accompanied with pne hundred Kerne. 1813 
Scott Rokeby v. x^I've seen a ring of rugged kerne, With 
aspects shaggy, wild, and stem. 1872 Deeside Tales 125 
(E. D. D.) 1 he kern were makan’ aff wx‘ a stirkie frae 
Rhineton as welL 

2 . transf. A rustic, peasant, boor; f contemptuously 
vagabond, rascal (obs.). Now rare. 

*553 Grim alde Cicero's Offices u. (1558) 82 He commaunded 
a kerne and bym also.. be prynted with Thracean markes, 
to goo beefore with a drawne swoorde. 1582 Stanyhurst 
/Eneis u. (Arb.) 43 What curst Myrmidones, what kame 
of canckred VUsses? 1600 Holland Livy hl lxix. 335 The 


counlric kernes that fled (to Rome,), .reported more foule 
and cruell outrages. 1656 Blount Glos 
a Kern most commonly for a Farmer or 
W. E. Aytous bothvocll (1857) 2 
keep me fettered here. 

Kern, sb . 1 rare. [A word of late appearance; 
related to Kern v. 1 and Kernel, Cf. MDu! 
hemic, (Du. kern), OHG. chcnio (MHG. kerne 
G. hern), ON. kjarni (Da. kxrne, Sw. kiirna) 
kernel, pip, etc. ; but it may repr. ait OE .*cymt' 
cf. Norw. kyrne grain, and sec CURtt sb.] * 

+ 1 . Kernel (of a nut). Obs. 

1570 Levins Manip. 81/39 Kerne of a nut, nucleus. 

2 . A grain (of wheat, sand, etc.). Hence Kern- 
stono, ? coarse-grained sandstone; or perh. oolite. 

17,53 Chambers Cycl. Supp. % s. v. Kenustoue , The little 
gTams of sand arc still visible in all parts of this stone, and 
arc wliat induced the people to call it kern stone, as they 
call these kerns , or kernels. 1867 Rock Jint an' Nell exm, 
With that Jones hulled out a kern. 1880 Biackmque 
Mary Ancrley I. 57 Grained with kerns of maxim'd thought. 
Kern (korn), sb : 1 Printing. [For *cavit> a. F. 
came ‘projecting angle, nib of a quill pen’, a 
northern form (for *chame) L. cardineui hinge.] 
A part of a metal type projecting beyond the body 
or shank, as the curled head of f and tail of j, as 
formerly made, and parts of some italic letters. 
(Cf. Kerned ///, a 1 ) 

1683 Moxon Mceji. Excrc,, Printing xu. r 7 Every next 
Letter is turned with its Nick downwards, that the Kern of 
each Letter may lie over the Beard of its next. 1824 
J. Johnson Typegr. II. 655 Kern of a Letter , that part 
which hangs over the body or shank. 

Korn (koan), z/.l Now ch icily dial. Forms: 3-4 
curno, 4 kume, 4-7 kerne, 7 kearn, (quern), 7- 
kern. [ME. kerne, curve (cf. G.kornen , hitmen, 
Norw. kyrna ), app. repr. OE. *cyrnan OTeut. 
*kurnjati, f. kiirno - : see Corn jAI 
An OIL cyrnian is app. implied in the obscure gloss 
jccyrnode (c ambits) in Napier’s O. E. Glosses 26/15.] 

* 1 . inlr. Of com : To form the hard grains in the 
ear, to seed ; = Corn v. 6. Also of fruit : To set. 

2297 R. GloL'C. (Rolls) 10044 P e hridde time \>o grene corn 
in somcr ssolde curnc. 1423 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
141 Rcyne .. inakyth herbis .. cornys, treis and rootes 
sprynge, blowc, and kerne. 1591 Percivall Sp. Did., 
Granar, to kerne as come doth, in gran a durescere. 1699 
Poor Matts Plea 5 The continued good Weather, .gave the 
Corn so much time to knit and kearn, as they call it, 
1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Ilttsbartdm. III. 1. 150 Unless wheat 
blooms well, it cannot kern welL 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss. 
s.v. Kerned, * 'The apnle blowths have kerned ’. 1897 Buck- 
more Dariel 63 While the corn began to kern. 

+ b. trans. To make into hard grains. Obs. 
a xjj7i Jzwr.LSeriu. Matt. ix. 37-8 The com., was ripened, 
and kerned by the Spirit of GocL a 172a Lisle ffusb. ( 175 2) 
159, l told in those chests five compleat grains full kerned. 

f 2 . trans. To cause to granulate; to make (salt) 
into grains ; =* Corn v . 1. Obs. 

j6qo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. X47 Salt kerned on the 
rocks very white. 2628 The World Eitc. by Sir F* Drake 9 
Salt.. is increased upon the sands by the flowing of the sea, 
andthehcateof the Sunne kerning the same. 17260. Roberts 
4 Years' Voy. 262 If too deep, those Hollows, .could not, m 
so short lime, kern any Salt 

b. To cover with crystalline grains of salt; 
to salt (meat) ; = Corn v. 3. Obs. exc. dial. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 333 note. If -• a bird 
toucheth it w ith her wings they are kerned with salt 1687 
Rycaut Hist. Turkcs II. 101 Masts, Yards, and Decks 
were quemed with a white Salt. 1721 Bailey, To hem, 
to corn, to salt or powder, as Beef, Pork, etc. 1886 ElworthY 
IV. Somerset Word-bh. s.v. Kerned, I‘hat‘11 be a beautiful 
bit when he's well a kerned— not to zalt. 

c. intr. Of salt, sugar, etc.: To crystallize^ in 
grains ; to granulate ; ® Cohn v . 2. Obs. exc. dial. 

1657 R. l^xcou Barbadocs (1673) 90 A liquor.. which they 
call Temper, without which, the Sugar would continue a 
Clammy substance and never kerne. 1697 r 

iiL 56 The Salt begins to kern, or grain, in April. *753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. [of saltj. 1880 /V. Cornwall 
Gloss, s. v. Kerned, IS letal fixed or concreted around quartz 
is also said ‘ to have kerned *. 

. ^ Halli well’s kerue * to sow with corn copied by later Diels., 
is an error : in Purvey ’s Isa. xxviiL 24, misquoted by him, the 
correct reading is kerue, cane. The old ed. of Roland 
*$• V. has also kerne for kerue in line 3x2. So in various 
other cases. 

Kem (kSan), Printing, [f. Kern jA 3 ] 
trans. To furnish (a type) with a kern ; to make 
a kerb on. Hence Ke’mer, a workman who 
makes or adjusts kerned type. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Ex ere.. Printing xix. ? 5 Amongst the 
I tali ck- Letters many are to be Kern’d, some only on one side, 
and some both sides. The Kem’d-Leiters are such as have 
pan of their Face hanging over one side or both sides ot 
their Shanck. Ibid. xiii. T 4 They .. left the Letter-Kerner, 
after the Letter was Cast, to Kem away the Sholdenng. 
1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 23 Some founders have been 
more liberal than others in kerning letters. 1865 Stiutdara, 
P dice News (May) [A witness described himself as a kerner 
m Messrs..’ 3 letter foundry]. 

Kern, variant of Kirn sb. 1 , 2 , and v. 
t Ke'mailgll. Obs. rare. [a. Ir. ceitheirncach, 
ceatharnach : see Keen An. Irish (or High- 
land) kern. 

3 535 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 242 He was inforced to leue 
horses, and goo to woodes, as a kernaugb. 1556 det 3-4 
Phil, fy Mary in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 255 No cottier nor 


1856 

Who 


ogr. s. v.. We take 
Countn* Bumpkin, 
Ihc villain kernes 



kerned. 


labouring man in .SirFL 

' “raSffiK** . (K -s> W 

-s sasrtffiSSKS® 

rViAro- 53 It *| ^ u ff,,¥w tout? 1830 Weale Diet. 

WELL, d aoolied to a heap of mundic or 

Jl Sdd of a type which has its top or bottom 

nssx^HFS&f 

Kern, or K«ned Utte^ isA J. Johssos Tyfogr. It. 

A'inAto'mam' f^aml^are the^ Q^^^aAl^onbm Asides 

on one 

Si rKemed C e C rror for kerned, Cahved, castrated 

165s Mowet & ® E!)N | T I , a ^Fkh / "sS’bx I lmongst 

Beasts, kerned Fowls, “ d a Pike wounded in the 

Beasts, a Capon amongst Buds, and a Put The 

Belly. x 6 fii Lovell H^tAnu ^^orabeuVnatur^ 

: a 1 cyrnel, 

2-6 curnel, (3-6 kurnel, 5 ““ J ’ k5r nel! 

5 -8 cornel, (6 -ell), 6 coornel(l. P. 3 ™ 

f. . e ii e 6-7 -ell), 5-6 kyrnel, (-elo, etc.) 7 
ty kernell -e, ]- kernel. S 4-6 tame ^7 

°caineU,C6-iU),5-7-mel. 

OvXufuSaut) MHG. Intel a 

Kern rf“) S . e o£SpveMH^i» south 

ti? “TeMsf Ae seed contained within .any 
fruit; the pip’ of an apple or similar fruit, ag 

stone. 06 s. exc MenxeseoS oft hsetof anum 
e. c 1000 zElfric Horn. !• a jS % lzgo s. Eng. Leg. I. 

lytlum cyrnele cym 3 mlc S 1 .“ e ° ’ A „d bi-tok Seth breo 
7/218 Ane Appel hare-of 1 'J"'Kr- rno n jis.) ; n Horstm. J 
curneles >ar-of. 13.. Crca/lFM l Q f an appcl l>e angel 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 226 Preo e““ ls B “ corne g ? or sleuynge 

tok. csi.saPallad.onHusb .%.. 163 ^ de is. r S 7> 

Thebisynesse of settynge [apples] A ., p i«, ..in a leape 
Mascall .Plant. t, Gref-' ]Ses, are turned 
yeere (as some do say) the Caen They may dye by 

contrarie. »6 S 3 J- Hall f „“««*" Kclat. 
the cornel of the grape. *73“ } {. Q r pine-Apples* 

II. v. 150 Take some of the Cornels ^ ^ tre mast. 

p. a 1300 Cursor At. t3 8 5 M k on ^ kitnels 1= 
01400-50 Alexander *207° The y B Kyrnel of 

onion-seed] bote, c 1440 Pro l .£'f VS sz9. Hush. (1878) 85 
frut z.granum t gratielltun. *573 did drawe. 163a 

Sowe kirnels and hawe where >^ w into a tree. 
SjumsuoxSwv?. 554 A kunell sprowt an de W.) 

y. 1495 Trevisa's Barth De f J lu vse d ; it nedy th to 
684 Whan the pyne appyll ker /J e “ J-oles. i599 H. Buttes 
hete easely all the pyne appyll P j Pome-granate, of 
Dyetsdrie Dinner Cvij, ^ ran ^ utt h^ ^ HKKS . All's Well 
his multitude of grains or kerne . Grapes of goodly 

n. lii. 276. 1650 Fuller /’ u.g’wA • * • . to have been 
greatness; yea the Hebrews h A r M er Qbserv. ill. y. 2°9 
without any kernels. 1764 H Barnes Dorset Gloss., 
The pounded kernels of dates. 3 of pomaceous fruit. 
Kernel , . .commonly applied to SrEfecaiEellis lest & most 
S. LI37S Cursor M. ‘ 3 85_(Laud) d htse «rn ^ Horstm. 

Come from the holy g°st- *375, aaf him b re Karnelis of 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) I 134 P?.t “6 anfcassiott Wks. 1282/2 All 
hatappehtte. K34 MonE r««h «» Mwrenes of the tarnell 
the sowre crabes . . do take tn y . 1 - )ouaY )/ , j.vui.Comm., 
whereof the tree grew. 1609 J. . to hogges. . - 

The huskes and camels [of grap 1 contained 

2. The softer (usually edible) 
within the hard shell of a nu 0 . hnuten a cymlu. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. i34 to habbene 

CX175 Lamb. Horn. 79 > Me brek b (Rolls) 14682 . 

be curnel. c 1330 R. Brunne be kerneles out schoke. 

Luytel notes fey toke, & holed K > . t fitter barke Is a 
1377 Langl. P. PI- B.xi. 2 53 c1 aao Gesta Bom. lvi. 
kimelle [v.r. curnel] of the kyrnell of the 

373 (Addic MS.) The npe wtl gHciWE (W de w IS3 , 15 b, 

note, for it is swete. 1526 .* ma y fede of the 

As tile shale of the nut to be hrokra «' | l83a) ;2 Bicause 
Cornell. rs8 3 Stubbes Auat. M t * m therefore cast 
he cannot come by the i carnell l“* . j6 Quarles 
awaie both the nut and the came ; because hee hath 

11. xxxvi, He.. casts away the Kirne ^ W e slight the 

lost the Shell. 1780 Cowper Progr-g ^ Ush jts rough 
precious kernel of the stone, A ^ jnan ^ . s0 strong 

coat alone. 1865 Kingsley // t , *rnei went to powder, 

that he could shake a nut till th . . - : ts husk or mte- 
3. The body of other cereal or 

guments : a. A gram of wheat 
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fe^SS 5 TBS 3 SyS*Si*»i; 


a square foot of soil. 

1796 WnHHRKO iWA PlutUs fed. 3) It. gLS^tb^ 
fo analyze^ the husk Ltd the kernel » 

A^'^bflryA ", d^n'ffs ofan ovule, 
or of a seed, i. e„ the whole body within th< : coats. 

4. A morbid formation of r , ound ? d ol"d u the 
uart of the body ; esp. an enlarged g laI >d in the 
neck or groin ; an intiamed tonsil. Usually m pi. 

Kernels, a popular term for enlarged 

uneaSlacnu & bam curnellys !>at corny tf in \>o 

scrofules & glandeles b^t 6 / of kyrnellys and 

fflessch. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. ysb/eejl jg* » R> By 
botches of his face. whiche commonly 

kyrnels are vnderstailde_ impostumes, wme^ Tor . 

chance vnder y* atme mtus j and ra i th^gr ^ dc ' octcd 
SELL Four-/. Feasts ( i6 58) 197 . _ md kerne j s ; n the body, 
in water takejs] away ait bn - ( lke neaT side of 

• SS «nr be- 

quem irith some individuals, and are often pain ul. 

c a gland or glandular body ; a tonsil , a tym 
phatic gland orlanglion; a rounded fatty mass 

(seequot. 1790)- I^ B od,.),f.3./=fc 

X398 Trevisa Bp Lri l l 'De « • d , I e S p 0 tell to saue pe 

curnels vnder b« 2 reete dryncs! C1400 Lanfrancs 
moube tunge .. f omJ ,f re ^ kunelis [MS. B. kurnellys] 

&T 53 :v°»- 5 S a sfes.t" 

a^^gft'g ^ jakBaat 

r/ict>/. B. ^111.148 That little ke w \ lARSHALL Midi. Counties 

WTitets the Conarion. W jj’ a hmnlle of fat before the 

(1796) II. §; ' / jft /B93 Brit. Med. Jrnl. J5 Apr. 

shoulder of “ t . t . le r ; ‘ h .? S I%n is situated at the upper part of 
812 The thyroid [in the call) K together than in man, 

named a *k 


kernellish. 

Fruit that comes of Kernels or ^Seeds, “ ^PP le ^ h f^; 

camel auarnel(moiS.cameau)%^ JIE.CAnNEL 

Alio 


ey are spoK«* . 

X% 1 . The dug of aheifer. 

gsr.$ ' 

4 V 333 Kernel is the best and 
^ThTnuctens of any structure or formation; 

a core; a centre °^ZtSutt°<S) Si The lamhes stones.. 
tSi'r Best Farm. Bis. (butteesi 24 f d w ; t h parsley! 

are accounted a J ery ,^ ! " ^ yo’w ate to take of the upper- 
..after they are fr^dhro" r .; > but the vcry innermost 
most filmes, and ,0 . ' at f L 301 The Head .. having in 

kernells. iSSS^ ^'"/• f nd ‘' but v J ry bright and big Kennel 
its middle on=ly °"e to d, b l. (I? , a , The middle 
or speck. i«9» K« JJessrn . f , he Mountain. 1793 

Part or as he . call A'L m,„Sr. xii. 63 This point may be 
Holcroft tr. LavatersF Vysog Kirwan Gee/. 

called Hie kernel o the •<* , ob& l850 Leitch tr. C.O. 

Ess. 49,Th= Ml ‘ d ^“S e 2) S 8s Those images of the gods- 
AT filler s Anc. Art (ea. 2; s o ,_:j W it 1 ivory and gold, 
inwhkh a kernel of w^waaover^dw^ ^ 

^sS&VS£S?SESS« u. 

IfU can he 

1891 ^a'ifoMdSor k«n=l! it is perhaps of all stones the 

ItjwvTsarBsaK 


Ae battlement of a wall V = Cuenel sb. i. Also 

fL ZaIZr'Ia n^sh^no'folherdi. bet halt hire 
horned baldeliche uor5 vt ^ n , !fi 

a kymale st “ de - se vh he penselles hanginge. 

At(>ekernellesouerbe )ate..j P^j wark lt was 

r S 6o K° L C AND n e a lsw'a 5 with kimalis weill quadrat. 
Ss= 0 UFQUHART % 2 ct Wks. b 8 34) -0 Onlietting ofkernels, 

less Mol-fet St. Bennet Health's Impreev . , <174® 

8 kir_ - 

[ An K OE.^tl is implied in geeyrnludc ^ (tendering 

\T,s: T„ 

V’tcJlZel 204/1 To°kyrnelle, granare gratters 

fgliUp^Ss 

“l^f/riAenclose^a kemel in its shell 

,652 BEXt 0 WEs rto3iA x,.. aUv, Thcm S h 'a t°“Sbj io “ 
our bodmskerneM a e Ourroof «nea^ b . n 9. ust crowd- 

fi^bTj.p^ke^lbgttagbfc*®. 
TTp-rnel. v.- 06 s. exc. Hist. Also B itc. Kyr . 
fa ONF. kernekr, variant of carnelcf crttuUr 

, ,, rf f, kernel, crenel Kernel sb/\ 

trans. To furnish with embrasures or battlements ; 
to ofeneUate. (Cf- n«^ wle ^ waUis ben of witte.. 


guments : a. A gram 01 

graminaceous plant. , ares b i )>e weie & 

anas Auer. I 280 Heo broken lie ear ^ 
gniden he comes 1.1/A. T. curn 1 ^ ^—,..1 ne good corn 
2 b, At theyTe ful rypyng there H Burns Dyets dme 
but chaff for the incest e p : - : -r , 359 , c ieare kernels, like 
Dinner E viij b, Rue. f right I95 The henne 

Pearles Margarite. 1610 A. W illei 


Heywood Spider ^ t 7 ai.n 
vene carnell or core, Mu ^ the kernel of Chri^ti- 

Pr. w. H, Wherein I.K for him h be d, flavour. Oil, 

9 . attnb. an <J Comlt., as f‘ . _ !ike adjs. ; 
refuse ; *"***S&iJE ^seeds or pips (dis- 

f kernel-fruit, fruit a n» ^ kc „ ie i fruit-tree ; 
tinguished Jl°' ^ avo ured with seeds or ker- 

t kernel-relished . (he subst ance formlDg 

nels; kernel-substn^^ ^ o[ker cell; nuclein ; 
the nucleus of an vn ^ kernel-wort, the 

+ kernel- water: see quou . 1 

figwort, Seraphularta r f that are -Kernel-bearing 

1667 PHI- “ih 5 - Cud. 1693 Evelvs De la Quint. 

Aidmals, or chewing the Cum Beds ar? Nursery 

Compl. Card. Diet. * Ref’nels of Kernel Fruit arc sown 
Beds, wherein the bee r Graff upon. 1887 Moloney 
in order to raise Stocks 


fjAXti WY.NTOUi' \awvrem •» 

S^WtheprKi^ 

«S'pnSfps Walls, Walls built with Cranies 

i75“ 

S.'cTsnes fPEarly'Se. HhZ\ 43 A stem square leep 

r Keme n Ued, L -eled (ka-meld), aP [f. Kernel 
c^ + -ed 2.1 fa. Of flesh: Full of kernels or 

voide place and K v grte^ilSltweet kernell'd 

k°pS & xSx S ’ ttTftSEJSS ! U (.345) 24 Most ot 

KerneUess Ck5unel,les), a. [f- Kernel so. + 
-LESS.] Without a kernel. ^ W e..assumed 

1879 tr. Haeckels Ev° fr£. the kcmcl-less cytod stage. 

that the egg-cell- -fuUa bac ^ up aru j crack the 

i 83 i Gra/ktc 1 5 gJ-S {at only to find it kernelless. 

pr “ke4neilSi^S-" i °k ran \ 

: Ui.“l The forming of kernels or grain-. 

^ VIII c. 10 4 Vs well in the sowing cf 

Ihe^etme 4 SWm- at th = ri P !nS “ d 
of + Ke^eUish, a. 06 s. rare-', [f. Kernel 
= Kernelly i ; glandular. 
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KERSEYMERE, 


1543 Tbaheron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. x. 10 The other parte of 
the Mesentcrium is kernellysl^ 

Kernelly, -ely (k3\tneli), a. Forms : see Ker- 
nel si. 1 [f ICeunel + -Y.] 

+ 1, Of flesh: Consisting of, or full of, glands; 
glandular. Obs. 

1398 Trcvisa Barth . Do P. R. v. lxii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 3r/a 
pere is pre manere of flessche .. pe )>rid is curnely. 1541 R. 
Copland Guyaon's Quest. C hirurg. C iij, The other is . . 
efuddy and kymele. 154s Rayxold Byrth Manky nde(\*fi$ 
46 Kamels and fatnesse spread abroade euery where on the 
karnellybody. 1548-77 VicaRY Anat. ii.(i83S) 22 Glandulus, 
knotty, or kurnelly fieshe. 1683 A. Snaps Anat . Horse 1. 
xxiii. (t636) 48 These are glandulous, or kernelly. 

fb. Containing granular concretions, rare'- 1 , 
c 1400 Lanfr aye's Cirurg. 93 pe^e ben pe tokencs of pc 
cankre..pe lippis ben grete, wan, or blak, hard, and wipinne 
kirnely [r>. r. kernelly]. 

2. Of the nature of, or like, a kernel. 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's tvifrov. (1746) 148 A 
Sou*., her Throat (is never void] of Kcrnefiy Apostcms. 1667 
Phil. Trans. II. 511 Kernelly and fleshy substances. 1840 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. I. iv. 3S4 A sweet kernelly ta-te. 
Hence Ke'rneIlino33,‘ fulness of kcrncls’(Bailey). 
Kerne r : see Khun vf 

Kerning 1 (ko’-imij), vbl. sb.l [f. Kern* + 
-ing 1.] The process of forming into grains ; seed- 
ing; granulation. Also attrib., as kerning- period, 
-season, -time ; kerning-ground (see quot. 1732). 

1669 Worudge Syst. Agric. (i63x)_ 135 The greater 
Trees, in their blossoming and kerning-tjme. 1699 Dam pier 
Voy. II. 11, 43 The Indians whose business ..is to gather 
the Salt thus into Heaps, wail here by turns all the Kerning 
Season. 1731 \V. Ecus Pract. Fanner Gloss., Kerning 
ground is that which, drest well, will produce a great 
quantity ofcorn,as gravel does. 1744-50 Mod. Husbandm. 

I. 1. 47 A better kerning of the blossoms. 1894 Agric . Gaz. 
16 July, The kerning period has been so favourable that 
there is every reason to expect a good yield in proportion to 
straw. 

Kerning* (kouniq), vbl . sl*.~ [f. Keiin z/.~ + 
-1NG l.] The operation of making kerns on type ; 
the making of kerned letters. Also attnb. as kern- 
ing-knife, -stick, tools used in kerning letters. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Excrc. , Printing xix. T 5 This Kern- 
ing-stick is somewhat more than an Handful long. ..He 
also provides a Kerning-knife. 1783 Chambers's Cvct. s. v. 
Foundery , These ..a re scraped on the broad-sides with 
a knife or file. ..This operation is called kerning. 1824 

J. Johnson Typogr. II. 22 The kerning of letters, it must 
be owned, may serve many good purposes. 

+Ke*rnisli, a. Obs . rare. [f. Kern’ shy + -ish 1 .] 
Of, or of the nature of, a kern. 

1581 Derricks Image Irel. it. Eiv b,To woundc the harm- 
Jesse sorte, it is the Karnishe guise. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt. 1. vii, Ireland that was once the conquest of one 
single Earle with his privat forces, and the small assistance of 
a petty Kernish Prince. 

Kern-atone : see Kern sb.- 2. 

Kerography, -lite, var. Cerographv, -lite. 
Kerosene (ke’r&fn), sb. [irreg. f. Gr. rajpus 
wax + -ene.] A mixture of liquid hydrocarbons, 
a commercial product of the distillation of petro- 
leum; obtained also from coal and bituminous 
shale, and extensively used as a lamp-oil. 

First manufactured by Abraham Gesner, shortly after 
1846 (1865 Gesner Coal , Petrol, etc. 9), and frequently called 
kerosene oil. Also commonly known as petroleum , which 
properly denotes the crude mineral oil from which kerosene 
is obtained. But the usual name is Paraffin oil or faraffi n ; 
sometimes American paraffin ( oil) is used to distinguish 
kerosene from theoil obtained from British shales. 

1854 K Gesner in U. S. Patent Ref. 462 The new product 
or composition of hydrocarbon for illuminating and other 
purposes called .. Kerocene. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , 
Kerosene^ a liquid hydro-carbon obtained from a species of 
bituminous shale in New Brunswick. 1854 Euz. Murray 
Ella Norman II. 206 He had brought in.. a large tin of 
kerosine, to fill up and light the lamps in the bar. 1881 
Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 1509 Illuminating Oil, Petroleum, 
Kerosene, Paraffin Oil, Refined Paraffin, nas a large and 
increasing consumption for lamps, etc. 1894 Dublin Rev. 
Oct. 434 The American oil gives about 80 per cent, of 
kerosene. 

b. aft rib. and Comb., as kerosene lamp, - manu- 
facturer , oil , shale , spectrum , works , etc. 

x 853 Dicey Federal St. I. 21 A store of Kerozene oil had 
caught fire. 1876 Daily News 22 Aug. 6 He lost his kero- 
sene stove, and his square sail by the upset. 1879 Gd. 
JVords^lzr. 164 Pots, pans, vessels of wood, kerosene lamps. 
2889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 305 The color sensitive- 
ness of a photographic plate . .judged by a kerosene spectrum. 
1896 Mrs. Croker Village Tales 321 Treasure, which was 
buried in a kerosene-oil tin. 

Ke’rosene, v. [f- prec. sb.] trans. To saturate 
with kerosene, esp. in order to render inflammable. 

1883 Pall Mall Gaz. 20 Mar. 7/1 The cities that are, for- 
sooth, to be kerosened and dynamited. 1894 Blnckw. Mag. 
Sept. 394 The cook who strains his master’s soup through 
a much kerosened lamp-cloth. 

Kerosolene (ke'rusHfn). [Arbitrary f. Kero- 
sene, with insertion of -ol q.v.] An oil with 
anaesthetic properties, distilled from petroleum ; 
petroleum ether. 

i86r Shrewsbury Weekly Observer 21 Sept., Under the 
name of ‘kerosolene’ a new anesthetic has lately been 
undergoing investigation in America. x83S in Sy.i. Soc. Lex. 
Kerp, obs. or dial, form of Carp vf 
ct 500 Vug. Childr. Bk. 120 in Babccs Bk. 23 Be not besy 
fono kerpe. 1B86 Elworthy W. Sam. Word-bk. s. v., What's 
the good o’ keeping on kerpin about it? 


Kerr, Icerro : see Cab, Cabb, Keb. 

IlKerrie, keerie (ke-ri, kl^-ri). Also 8-9 
kirri, 9 kiorio, kiri, koori, kori(o. [Hottentot or 
Bushman, Kolbe 174s has ‘ Kirri a stick or staff, 
Arboussct Bushman Foe ah. ‘Club, Kcri'.\ A short 
club or knobbed stick used as a weapon by natives 
of Soutlt Africa. See also Kbobkebuy. 

1731 Medley Kolben s Cape G. Hope I. 188 The Kirri is 
about three foot long; and about an inch thick. 1785 
G. Forster tr. Sfarr man's Voy, Cape G. Hope (1786) II. 9 
They were all of them armed with,. javelins, which they 
call hassagais, as well os with short sticks, to which they 
gave the name of kirns. 18x5 Barrow Trav. S. Africa. 
567 The Keerie, or war-club. 1824 Burciiell Trav. S. A/r. 
I. 354 A kceri or kirri (a short knob-stick) in his hand. 1885 
Haggard A". Solomon's Mines x. (1837) 160 Savage-looking 
men . .with spears in one hand ami heavy kcrrics in the other. 

attrib. 1731 Medley Kolben s Cafe G. Hope I. 330 The 
women rarely trouble themselves to interpose when the men 
fight only with Kirri sticks. 

Kerrito (kcrait). Min. [Named in 1873 after 
Prof. W. C. Kerr.] A kind of vcrmiculite found 
in North Carolina, of a pale greenish yellow 
colour with a tint of brown. 

1873 A liter. Philos. Av.XIJI. 396 Kcrritc.. consists of 
innumerable fine scales, which under the microscope do not 
present a definite shape. 

Kerry (kc*ri). [Secdef. 1.] 

1. attnb. as adj. Belonging or native to Kerry, 
a county in the S.W. of Ireland. Kerry security , 
witness (see quots.). 

1785 Grosi; Diet. Vulg. T. t Kory Security, bond, pledge, 
oath and keep the money. . x8a8 C. Crokuu Fa try Leg. 11. 
18 A Kerry witness .. signifies a witness who will swear to 
anything. 1885 Lady Bkassky The Trades 99 Queer little 
Hindoo cattle, something like Dihtanyor Kcirycows. 

2. absol. as sb. A cow of a breed belonging to 
Kerr)', noted for the quality of the milk. 

1880 Daily News 21 Dec. 5/5 The little Kcrrics are greatly 
prized as ‘milkers*. x883 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 812 The 
skin of a little Kerry sufficed to make two pairs. 

+ Kerry-merry -'buff. Obs. rare. Also 6-7 
kiri(o-)mlrio-. [app. of fanciful coinage: the 
last element is prob. Buff Some kind of 

blow or buffet ; perhaps aloud but not severe blow, 
sueh as one given in sport with the hollowed band. 

( Hall i well’s statement that the term denoted *a kind of 
material of which jerkins were formerly sometimes made ' 
appears to be quite unsupported by evidence.) 

1598 Florio, Tiirtitjfola, the.. black and blue of a blow 
or hurt. Also a, blow giuen with ones knuckles vpon ones 
head. Also a kirimiriebufT. x6oa Middleton Blurt , Master 
Const. 1. i. 223 Trickes; trickes; kerry merry bufle; how 
now lad, in a trauncc ? *659 Torriano, Buffett Are, to buffet 
or clap one on the mouth, to give one a kiric-mirie-buffi 
Kers, -so, -ss, obs. or dial. IT. Chess. 
Kersantite (kausantait). Min. Also -yto. 
[f. Kersanton , a hamlet near Brest in Brittany.] 
A fine-grained porpbyritic compound of oligoclase 
and mica, containing also hornblende and quartz. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 343 Oligoclase. .occurs, .in a 
micaceous dioryte (called kersantyte) at Visembach in the 
Vosges. 1879 (see next], 

Kersanton (k5usant^a). Min. [See prec. : 
named by Riviere.] A dark-coloured rock allied to 
kersantite. 

x86a G. P. Scrope Volcanos (ed. 2) XX2 The augitic rocks 
of this class have likewise numerous varieties, respectively 
called ..^Diabase, Kersanton, [etc.]. 1879 Rutley Stud. 

Rocks x ii. 239 Kersantite differs mainly from kersanton in 
containing more or less hornblende. 

Kersen, dial, form of Christen v. 

Kersey (k5uzi). Now rare . Also 5 kersoyo, 
5-6 caraey, -say, 6 caray(e, -3oye, -ssoy, -esye, 
cossaye, kersay, karsey, 6-7 karsie, carsie, 
-zie, 6-8 kersie, -sy, 7 kerzie. [Possibly nametl 
from the village of Kersey in Suffolk (cf. Kendal \ 
IVorslcd, etc., as names of fabrics) ; though evi- 
dence actually connecting the original manufacture 
of the cloth with that place has not been found. 
See note below.] 

1. A kind of coarse narrow cloth, woven from 
long wool and usually ribbed. 

1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 8 q Pro iij bu * vlnis et di. 
de kersey. 1481 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 17 Item, 
half yerd kemey for my lady. 1502 Ld. Treas . Acc. Scot , 
II. 198 For iij elne quhit carsay to beane cote to the King 
.\iijj. vj d. *543"4 Old City Acc. Bk. in A rchxol. Jmt. 
XLIII, For iij quarters of yallowcarssey for hose xv 1580 
Lyly Euphttcs (Arbj 443 The Sunne . . shineth aswel vpon 
course carsie, as cloth of tissue. 1607 Rowlands Dr. Merrie - 
man (1609) 6 The Stockings that his clownish Legges did 
fit, Were Kersie to thecalfe, and t’other knit. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 170 Her stockings were of Kersy 
green As tight as ony silk. 1772-84 Cook Vty. (1790) 1. 164 
English broad-cloth, and red Kersey they highly esteemed. 
1834 Hr. Mabtineau Moral 1. 17 A substantial petticoat 
of serge or cloak of kersey. 

2. With a and pi. fa. A piece of kersey of 
a definite size. Obs . t>. A make or variety of 
kersey (chiefly in pi.). 

In the 16-17 th c * kerseys are commonly contrasted with 
cloths or broad-cloths', the size of the latter was fixed by 
the statute of 1465 as 24 yds. long by 2 wide, whije a kersey 
was only 18 yds. long and_a yard and a nail in width. _ The 
act of 1552 enumerates various kinds of kerseys, as ordinary, 
sorting, Devonshire (called dozens), and check kerseys, and 


fixes their length as between 17 and 18 yards; in m 7 this 
was reduced to between 16 and 17. About 1618 we find 
three kersies reckoned as equal to one cloth (see Cloth 
1463 Act i fto. ir, c. l Ordcigncz c«..quc ch«cu„ 
drap appcllc Kerscic . . contcignc en longeuie xviij aulnc. 
- M cn Jacure une aulne & la naile fete.]. x«7 Act Cou, 
Counc.% Hen. VIII, Broad-Cloths, Carsies, Cottons, Bridge, 
water Frizes, Dosscins, or any other manner of Cloth made 
of wool. 1545 Brinklow Compl. \\. (1874) 12 Demand the 
clothyer, ifJie lyued not better whan he sold .. his carsevx 
for xxij or xxiii pownd the pack. * X599 Hakluyt Voy. II 
1. 127 Also wc had three kintals of cotten wooll for a carsie' 
1603 Breton Paste with Packet D iij, I have sent you over 
fourscore broadcloathes and thirty carries. 1769 De Poe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. III. 148 The great Demand of Kersey* 
for cloathing the Armies abroad. 1810 j. T, in Risdon’s 
Surv. Devon p. xxtv, The Devonshire kersies were . . tn 
great request, and were generally known by the name of 
i’ivcrtou kersies. 


+ C, pi. = sense 1. Obs. 

X5S7 in Hay Fleming Mary Q. of Scots (1897) 506 Item to 
be cotte and hoyss of blew carsis. 163.1 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. t4C^Short wide stockings of English doth or Kersies. 

3. //. Trousers made of kersey. 

X83Z Carlyle Sart. IUs. 1. ix, Girt with thick double- 
milled kerseys; half buried under shawls and broadbrims. 
1864 Payn Lost Sir Massingberd 84 He was dressed in a 
blue Japcllcd coat, light waistcoat, and kerseys, 

4. attrib . or as adj. Made of kersey. 

1577 Harrison England 11. vii. (1877) 1. 172 An English- 
man, .contented hiniselfc with his fine car.sie hosen. 1594 
Plat Jcwcll-ho. u. 41 Let the same runne through a course 
white karscy gellic bagge.^ 160a Warner Alb. Eng. ix. 
xlvii. (1612) 218 Blacke karsie stockings. 1714 Gay Sheph . 
Week it. 37 Thy neckcloth, .o'er thy Kersey Doublet spread- 
ing wide. 1822 Scott Nigel xvii, The old gentleman in 
the kersey hood. 

+ b. fig. Plain, homely. Obs. 

1588 Shahs. L. L. L. v. ii. 413 Henceforth my woinge 
mindc shall be exprest In russet yeas and honest kersie 
nocs. 


5. Comb., as kersey -clothier, maker. 

1587 Fleming Con fin. Ha Hushed III. 1010/2 Now it is 
chcclHc inhabited with merchants, kersic-clothiers, and all 
sorts of artificers. *508 Stow Surv. London (17541 II. 
v. ix. 267/1 Cloth and Kersy making decayed. 

Hence f Ko rsoy v., to clothe in kersey, rare “ l . 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves l xxviii, 91 When the sun- 
hak'd Peasant goes to feast it with a Gentleman, he washes, 
and brushes, and kersies himself in his holy day cloathes. 

[Hole. Historically the evidence is in favour of the name 
being of English origin ; Caersigc was the OE. form of Kersey 
in Suffolk (Earle Land Charters 484). Pauni cersegi were 
manufactured in England in 1262; Kerseyes were important 
English exports in 1390; drap de Kersy is mentioned along 
with other fabrics named fioin places in 1399* carisies 
dAnglcterre are mentioned in French in 1630 (Godef. 
Comp/.), and kentischer kirsey in German in 1716 (Grimm), 

At an early date the word appears in OF. as carizi,canu 
( r 453 In Godef. Compl.), later carisie and carisel. It is 
also common in M Du. as kersey e, kaersay, carcey, etc. (mod. 
Dil katsaai), and is found in G. as kirsci. kirschci (earlier 
camey); al>o Da. kersci , kirsei, and Sw. her sing. It. and 
Sp. cn risen are app. from the older F. forms. 

1262 in Gross Gild Merck. II. 4 (Gild Merchant of An- 
dover) Memorandum de illis qui ponunt lanam de Lspanta 
in pannis ccracgis [inis/r. tersegisj. 1390 Rolls of /W-'. 
JII.rSi/j I.es hgesdu Roialrae qc amesnent une manere de 
Marchandi'C appellez Kerseycs as parties de dela. Ibid. 
232/1 Touchant 1'envoye des ditz Kerseyes franchement. 
*399 Ibid. III. 437 Nul Drap de Kersy, Kendale-cloth, Frise 
de Coventrce, Coggc\vnre,ne nulle autre cstreitnerernenant 
d’Engleterrc, ne Drap de Gales, nc soloient .. paier nul 
Coket ne autre Custumc.J 4 . 

Kerseymere (kauzimt®!). Also karsimir. 
[A corruption of Cassimerk (q. v.), due to erro- 
neous association with Kersey.] 

1. A twilled fine woollen cloth of a peculiar 
texture, one-third of the warp being always above, 
and two-thirds below each shoot of the weft. 

1793 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 577 The purple 
kerseymere, which is essentially requisite to this senatorial 
toga.. 180a Med. Jrnl. VIII. 254 That kind of cloth called 
Karsimir is be^t calculated for retaining the moisture. 18x3 
Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary II. 187 Waggon loads of cotton 
goods and kersey meies. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Drr. xxxnc, 
A figure tall and physically impressive, even in his kid 
and kerseymere. 

b. //.(rarely sing. ) Trousers made of kersey mere. 

1840 Hood Kiitiransegg, Her first Step ii. If he had not 
lost some inches dear By looking down at his kerseymere. 
X848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxiv, Stripes., proceeded to gut 
my portmanteau, and to lay out m3' black kersej'meres. 

2. attrib . or as adj. Made of kerseymere. 

1836 Mauryat Japhel xi, Silk stockings, shoes and 'vhite 
kerseymere kneed breeches. 1343 Borrow Bible in Spam 
lvii. 324/1 A man about sixt3 r , dressed in a grey kerseymere 
coat. 


Kerseynette, corrupt form of Cassinette. 

1846 in Worcester. Hence in later Diets, 
t Kersp, variant of kirsp. Crisp sb. Obs. 

1508 Dunuar Tua mariit Wemtn 138 A curche of kersp 
allther fynest. 

Kerss, obs. form of Carse, Cress. 

Kept, obs. Sc. form of Carte 1 2, chart, map. 
f Kerb, var. of (or error iov)gert, pa. t. of Gar v. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. ( Jacobus Minor) 401 He hert 

blj-nd men clerl3'Se..He helpe ]>e gyf it be his Wll. 
KertiH, -tyl, obs. forms of Kirtle. 
f Kerua, obs. form of Caraway. 
c 1500 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Dj, Suffumigacton of 
ye oyle of kerua. 

Kerve, obs. and dial, form of Carve V* 


Kervel, -ell, -ale, -yle, obs. ff. Carvel. 
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SKerygma (kfrrgma). [Gr. fojpuypa pro- 
clamation, preaching, f. mjpvoaav to proclaim.] 
Preaching; proclamation of religious truth. 

1889 Dublin Rev. Apr. 315 My account of the Kerygma 
and the Rule of Faith. 1894 tr, H amuck' s Hist. Dogma. 
iv. 255 note. The traditional complex of the Christian 
Kerygma. 1899 Stalker Christo logy 0/ Jesus i. ^4 [The 
words of Jesus J are kerygma, not dogma; nature, not science. 

Kerystic (km-stik), a. and sh. [ad. Gr. type 
*ia}pv(FTne 6 s y f. Kjjpvaatw to preach.] a. adj. Re- 
lating to, of the nature of, preaching, b. sb. in pi. 
The study of preaching. 

i882'3 Schaff Encycl. Rclig. KnanstL XI. ton Some, .have 
discarded the term ‘homiletics’ altogether, and substituted 
in its stead, as more comprehensive, * keryslics 

Kes, Kesar, obs. forms of Kiss, Kaiser. 

Kesh, kesk, dial forms of Kex. 

Kesh-work : see Kish sbA 

Keskoo, keskossou, var. Couscous, -coussou. 

1878 Hooker Sc Ball Morocco 268 A dish of keskossou. 
1891 Hall Caine Scapegoat xxv, Fifty camels' load of 
keskoo. 

Keslep,-lip, -lop, northern ff. Cbeeselip,-lep1. 

*534"S Durham Acc . Roils ^Surtees) 112 Et sol. pro le 
kesseloppes..4r. . 1570 Lem NS Manip. 70/25 Keslcp, renet 
bag coagulum. 1624 Nauorth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 216, 
ij keslops, viij^. 

Kesse, obs. f. Kiss v. Kest, -0, obs. ff. Cast 
sb. and v. ; obs. pa.t. of Kiss v. Kestayn, var. 
of Chesteine Obs. 


Kestrel (ke'strel). Forms: a. 6-7 castrell, 6-S 
-el, 6-9 -ill, 7-8 -il, -eril; kastrell, il(l, -al,-el. 
j3, 6-7 kist-, 7 kest-, kaist-, keistrell, 6- kestrel, 
-il. 7. 7-9 coistrell, -il, coystrol, -il. [ME. 
cas/rel , app. corresp. (through *casrel, *casserel ) to 
OF, cresserelle, crecerelle, quercerelle , mod. Poitevin 
casserelle. The ulterior etymology is obscure, and 
it is difficult to reconcile the different OF. forms 
with each other or the It. equivalents. See Godef., 
Cotgr., and Rolland Fattne popul. de la France II. 
31. The rare coistrel is prob. due to confusion 
with Coistrel, groom, varlet.] 

1. A species of small hawk {Falco tinmmculus , 
or Tinmmculus alaudarius), also called Stannel 
or Windhover , remarkable for its habit of sustain- 
ing itself in the same place in the air with its head 
to the wind. The name is extended to about 15 
foreign species of the restricted genus Tinmmculus . 

a- 14.. Turn. Totenham, Feed ix, Ther was castrell in 
carnhys, And capulls in cullys. 1577 B. Googe Hercsback’s 
Husb m. <1586) 170 There is a kinde of Hauke, that natur- 
ally is terrible to other Haukes, and preserveth the Pigion : 
the common people call it Castrell. _ x6*t Burton Ana/. 
Mel. 11. li, iv. (1651) 268 Some reclaime Ravens, Castrils, 
Pies, etc., and man them for their pleasures. 1726 Leoni 
tr. Albertis ArcJiit I. 97/1 If in one corner, .you enclose a 
Kasirel, it will secure your Dove-house from birds of prey. 
*829 J, Hogg in FourC. Eng Lett. (Camden) 421 The hills 
of Westmoreland that can nourish nothing better than a 
castrill or stone-chat t . 

8. x6oz 2 nd Ft. Return fr Parnass . 1 ii. 175 Those eggs 
which have ben filcht from the nest[s] of Crowes and 
Kestrells. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 655 Those kind of 
Hawks which are called Kaistrels or Fleingals- 1766 Pen- 
nant Zool. (1768) 1. 140 The kestril breeds in the hollows of 
trees. 18x6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (1828) I. ix. 2S8 Among 
the Accipitres the kestril devours abundance of insects. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. til. 34S As on unheard wings 
The kestrel hangs above the mouse. 1893 Newton Diet. 
Birds 479 Some of the islands of the Ethiopian Region 
have peculiar species of Kestrel, as the T. neivtom of Mada- 
gascar, .and T, gracilis of the Seychelles;, .the Kestrel of 
the Cape Veid Islands has been separated as T. neglect us. 

y. a 16x3 Ovhruury A Wife , etc. (1638) 183 Like a 
Coistrell he strives to fill himselfe with wind, and dies 
against it. 1687 Dr yd en Hindfy P.va - it 19. 183* H. Neele 
Romance Hist. I. 21, I would stake my noblest falcon 
against the vilest coystrll in England. 

b. fig,, or in fig, context, applied to persons, 
usually with contemptuous force. 

*589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 64 # Nay I thought no 
lesse .. that you would proue such a kinde of kzstrelJ. __ 1021 
Fletcher Pilgrim 1. i, But there is another in the wind- 
some castrell That hovers over her. 1820 Scott Monad. 
xbc, Thou art thyself a kite, and kestrel to boot. 

2. attrib., as kestrel bird , breed, hind. 

1.590 Spenser F.Q. 11 iii.4 In his kestrell kynd A pleasing 
vaine of glory he did fynd. 1596 Nashe Saffron IV aide n 
K\j, One of these kistrell birds, called a wind-sucker. 1831 
H. Neele Romance Hist. I. 194 A bird of such a coystril 
breed. 


Eefci. Ofc.exc. dial. Also 6 kytte. [a. ON .kjjt 
('—^hetwcF) , flesh, in mod. Icel. also ket (Sw. kbit. 
Da. hjd, kj/d).] Raw flesh ; carrion ; also fig-. 
trash, rubbish. 

. f 1220 Bestiary 43S He billed one Se foxes /el, Wo so telled 
idel spe!, And he tired on his ket Wo so him \vi5 sinne/et 
If feeds]. 1586 Scot ter Manor Records in N. \Y. Line. 
Gloss., That no man throwe no kytte or caryon vnto the 
heighe waye. x6t6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fanne 677 
} our raw flesh meate (which amongst huntsmen is called 
.,83 W. Marshall VoM, Gloss.. (E. D. S ), . Ket, 
carnon. ,8oS-8 0 Jamieson, Ket, kdt, ram™. thl: 
ammnl. s especially sheep, that have died of disease or from 
accident. 1893 Northumbid. Gloss., Ret. 

Comb. 1828 Craven Dial., Ket-craw, a carrion crow. 

Ket 2. sc. rare- 1 , [cf. Cox sb. 2 ] ‘A matted, 
hsiry fleece of wool’ (Tam.). 

Vol. V, 


178s Burns Pear UailUs Elegy vi, She was nae get 
o' moorland tips, Wi* tawted ket, an' hair,’ hips, 

Ketate (I'r'tiJ't). Cham. [f. Ket-OXE -p -ATE^. j 
An ether of ketone. 1 J 

1892 Morlly & Muir Watts' Did. Cham. III. 101/2. 
Ketcll (ketj), sb. 1 Naut. [Later form of cache. 
Catch sb.-, with e for a as in keg, kennel, kestrel, 
etc.) A strongly-built two-masted vessel, usually 
from 100 to 250 tons burden, formerly much used 
as a bomb-vessel (see Bomb-ketch) ; now a 
similarly ligged small coasting vessel. 

_ [1481 — : see Catch jA 2 ] 2655 Cromwell Let. 13 June 
in Carlyle, Those [dispatches] which were sent by a ketch 
immediately from hence. 1665 Loud. Gaz. No. 3/4 Thurs- 
day last the Drake Friggot, and a Ketch with Goods, .. 
were put back by the storms. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton 
xviii. (1840) 315 She sailed.. with square sail and mizen- 
mast, like a ketch. 1876 T. . Hardy Ethelbcrta II. 44 
Outside these lay the tanned sails of a ketch or smack. 

b. allrib. and Comb., as ketch fashion , rig* t 
kefeh-rigged adj. 

1819 Rees Cycl. s. v., At present only a few coasting 
vessels are rigged ketch fashion. 1843 Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson II. 177 La Vierge de Consolation, one hundred and 
twenty tons, ketch-rigged. 1891 Daily News 13 Feb. 3/5 
Some twelve thousand square feet of sail spread in what 
is known as the ‘Salcombe ketch rig’. 

Ketch, sbp [See Jack Ketch.] The hangman. 
Hence Ketch v. traits to hang; Ketehcraft, the 
hangman’s craft. 

168 x T. Flatman Heraclitus RidcnsNo. 14 ’Squire Ketch 
rejoices as much to hear of a new Vox, as an old Sexton 
does to hear of a new Delight. Ibid. No. r8 Well 1 If he 
has a mind to be Ketch'd, speed him say I, 1706 Wooden 
World Dissected (170S) 80 For a running Noose, this new 
Ketch is but a Fool to him. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XXL 210 
Ignorant of many of the secrets of ketehcraft. x859Matsell 
Vocab. s. v. (Farmer), I'll ketch you ; I’ll hang you. 
Ketch, var. Catch sb. l ; obs. f. Keack v. 
f Ketchepillar. Sc. 06 s. rare— 1 , [f. *ketche- > 
cache pill, Cachespell -f -er h] A tennis-player. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 66 Sa mony rakkettis, sa 
mony ketche-pillaris, Sic ballis, sic nackettis, and sic tuti- 
villaris. .Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 
Ketchup (ke’tpp). Also S kitchup: see also 
Catchup, [app. ad. Chinese (Amoy dial.) ItSe- 
chiap or hedsiap brine of pickled fish or shell-fish 
(Douglas Chinese Diet. 46/1 » 242/1). Malay 
hechap (in Du. spelling ketjap\ which has been 
claimed as the original source (Scott Malayan 
Wds. in English 64-67), may be from Chinese. 

The Japanese kiljap, alleged in some recent diets., is an 
impossible form for that language.^ (? error for Javanese.)] 

A sauce made from the juice of mushrooms, 
walnuts, tomatoes, etc., and used as a condiment 
with meat, fish, or the like. Often with qualifica- ; 
tion, as mushroom ketchup, etc. 

zytx Lockyer Acc. Trade India 128 Soy comes in Tubbs 
from Jappan, and the best Ketchup from Toncjuin ; yet 
good of both sorts are made and sold very cheap in China. 
X748 Mrs. Harrison House-kpris PockcLbk. \. (ed. 4) 2, 

I therefore advise you to lay in a Store of Spices, . .neither 
ought you to be without.. Kitchup, or Mushroom Juice. 
18x7 Byron Beppo viii, Buy in gro^s . Ketchup, Soy, Chili- 
vinegar, and Harvey. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge (1849) 
oi/x Some lamb chops (breaded, with plenty of ketchup). 
1874 Cooke Fungi 89 One important use to which several 
. fungi can be applied, is the manufacture of ketchup. 

’ Ketch- word, obs. f. Catchword (sense 3 ). 

1715 M. Davies At hen. Brit. I. Pref. 4 Pamphlets be- 
come more and morc..Ketch-words to Informers, ..Heart- 


ease to Censurers. 

+ Kete, a. and adv. Obs. [Early ME. he/e 
l k;te ), not known in OE. : etymology uncertain. 

Perh. related to ON. kxti sb , cheer, gladness, f. heitr 
cheerful, merry. Kluge (Paufs Grundr. (ed. a) I. 939) sug- 
gests an unrecorded ON. hcc/r, beside katr, but of this 
there is no evidence. Cf. also Bjorkeman Scandinavian 
Loanwds. in ME. (1900) 174.] . 

A. adj. 1. Of persons (or animals) : Bold, for- 
ward; brave; distinguished. 

c 127s Sayings ofBrdc 47 in H cretin. Altengl. Leg. (iSS.) 

Pikede beb J?e shete, And wormes per bepkeie [runes nete, 
ounimete] To doll i>e soule tene. Ibid. iy. Satanas (re keto 
[rimes stretc, ounimete, bi;ete] Heie soule wille derien. 
ICf. other versions in Sinners Beware sy, 143 in O. E.Misc. 
n 76 ] viJSo Will Palerue 330 Whanne (>ou kotnest 
tokourt among }>e kete lordes. £14°° St. Alexius 201 
(Laud MS.) He to a borugh com bat mychel was & kete 
Mine Etete "‘/-l c ^449 Pkock Repr. 1. 1. 5 In this, .hold- 
ing thei ben so kete and so smert and so wantoun. 

2 Of things: Great, strong, powerful, violent. 

a'szgo Magdalena 369 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 47J fe stotmes 

heoth so kete Srimc lete tn/.] To quellen us buy bencher. 
S oPragm. PeA Sc. (Wright) .-62 For the mete hete Of 
the sonne that is above, the feomes heoth so kete. 011330 
Syr Dcgarre 337 Thanne he herde a noise kete in o valai, 
an dintes grete. . 

B. adv. Boldly, bravely ; quickly. 

cx 3 8o Sir Ferumb. 3667 pe Sarasyn hat opon him set 
After Richard prikede ket. Ihd. 4«6 A Mel by.fore fe 
-eate .Charlys gan fi3te. . And stoje pe Sarsjns kete. 

’ Hence +Ketly adv., quickly, hastily. 06s. 

creeo Will. Palcnte 1036 5he..kom ketly to hemperour 
& kmteisly him gret. Ibid. 3023 pan }>at comlt quen ketU 

'fKete v., obs. var. Get v. (pa. t. kat, pa. pple. 

' «n»t. Viled. 673 For he shuld knoivcU h‘ he had 
kete bf God mercy and grace, And kete w* hurr repemaunce 


hervene hlj-s. Ibid. 840 Kyng Edgarus douster yebe wene he 
was, Y-kete bot upon a wenche. Ibid, zc 94 And w« his 
traveli his lyf lode kat. 

- Kete, obs. f. Kite. Ketel, Ketelok, obs. ft. 
Kettle, Kedlock. Keth, kethe(n, var. Kithe 
v. Ketharan, -ther in, obs. ff. Cater ax 
Kether, dial. corr. of Quotha. 

1698 Unit at. Mot her (N.) Hei, hei ! handsom, kether ! sure 
somebody has been rouling him in the rice. 

)) Kethib,-ibli (ke>rv). Heb.O. T. Alsoketiv, 
chotiv, cetib. [Heb. 3**13 h'thibh written.] The 
name given to the traditional reading in the text 
of the Hebrew Old Testament ; see Keri. 

1644, etc - [see Keri]. 

Ketine (ki'trin). Cheat, [f. Ket(ose + -ikb 5J 
An oily liquid, C 6 H 8 N 2 , or one of a series of 
homologous bases C„H 3 „_ t N 2 formed by the 
reduction of nitrosoacetone and its homologues by 
sodium (or tin) and hydrochloric acid. 

1893 Morley & Muir Watts * Did. Cheat. III. xor. 
Ketling, -yng, obs. forms of Kitlikg. 
Ketlock, var. Kedlock. Ketly: see Kete a. 
Ketone (krtoun). Cheat, [a, Ger. h&ton (pi. 
ketone), a modification of Acetone, introduced by 
Gmelin, Handbuch d. Cheat, (ed. 4, 1848) IV. 40, 
387.] The name of a class of chemical compounds 
formed by oxidation of the secondary alcohols or 
carbinols, to which they stand in some respects in 
the relation of aldehydes. The lowest of the series, 
dimethyl ketone , is common Acetone. 

‘ The ketones, in their simplest form, contain a carbonyl 
group CO attached to two monad hydrocarbon radicles. 
Jf the two radicles are identical as in acetone, the compound 
is a simple ketone ; if different, as in methyl-ethyl-ketone ’ 
CH3 « CO • CHs • CH3 , it is a mixed ketone. Compounds con* 
taining two carbonyl groups are termed diketones ; those 
containing three trike tones' (Moriey & Muir Watts' Did. 
Cheat. III. 102/2). 

1851 Brazier & Gossixth in Q. Jml. Chela. Soe. I IT, 
2x5 A new class of bodies known under the name of ace- 
tones or ketones. Hid. In preparing the ketone of caproic 
acid- 2852 Watts tr. Gmelin s Handbk. Cheat. Vll. 
2x4 [heading) Acetones in general or Ketones. All ketones 
are highly combustible. 1872 — Diet. Cheat, VI. 764 
A peculiar penetrating smell, which deserves to be called 
the ketone-smell. 1873 — Fowncs' Cheat, (ed. xi) 595 
The formation of a ketone by oxidation is the essential 
characteristic of a secondary alcohol. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. III. 200 Glucose (CaHnOc) now regarded as a ketone 
of a hex-atomic alcohol. 

Hence Keto-uia a. % of or pertaining to ketones, 
as in ketonic acid, a compound containing the 
radical carbonyl, CO, and having the characteristic 
1 properties of both a ketone and an acid. So 
Ke-tol, a ketonic alcohol ; Ke*toso, a sugar which 
is a ketonic alcohol, e.g. Irevulose, or fruit sugar. 

2892 Morley & Muir Watts Did. Chou. III. ioj/r 
Certain ketonic acids part with carbon dioxide, forming 
ketones. X899 M’Gowan tr. Bcmthsens Organ. Client. 
245 These alkylated aceto-acetic ethers. .undergo ^either the 
‘ketonic decomposition * or the ‘acid decomposition'. 
Kettal, kettnle, obs. forms of Kjttdl. 

+ Ke’tterel. Sc. Obs. Also kytral. [Origin 
obscure.] A vile or filthy wretch. 

a 1372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1S46 I. 74 Thay kettereles, 
though they had but lyse. The twa part to us they wilt 
bring, a 1585 Montgomerie Flytingiv. Pohvart 447 They 
kowcl all the kytral the face of it before.. They calld it 
peild Polwart. 

Ketterick, -lug, corrupt ff. Cater ay. 

Kettie waike, obs, form of Kittiwake. 
Kettisol : see ICittisol. 

Kettle (kc't’l). Forms: 1 cetel, -il, (cit-, cy tel), 

4 ketal, 4-6 -el, 5 -ill, -yl(l, 5-7 kettell, ( 6 -yl, 
-yll), 6 ketell, ke(a)tle, catell, kyttle, (7 kittlo), 

6- kettle. Also 3-5 chetel, -ill: see Chetel. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. ctfel (W. Sax. cijel) = OS. 
ketel (in comb, ketel-kop ; MDn. and Du. ketel) 
OHG. keif l (MHG. keijel t G. kessel), ON. ke/ill, 
Goth, katils , prob. a. L. calillus, dim. of eat nuts 
a food* vessel (or ad. L. cat! tuts itself). 

WGerm. kat it regularly gave (through *cxtil, *ccxtil, 
*ccatil) W.Sax. cRlel (with palatal c), \vhence ME. chetel, 
found from Kent and E. Anglia to Devonsh. The Mercian 
and Northumb. form was pain tnlirat ion eitherabsent or 

lost) : cf Mercian *cxf,cxster, -*cjr/c= southern ceafceaster, 
ceale. Hence northern and general Eng. ketel, kettle. (The 
k is by some referred to Scandinavian influence.)] 

1. A vessel, commonly of metal, for boiling water 
or other liquids over a fire ; a pot or cauldron (cf. 
camp-, fish-, gipsy-kettle ) ; now esp. a covered 
metal vessel with a spout, used to boil water for 
domestic purposes, a Tea-kettle. 

<1700 Epinal Gloss. x63 Caecabuat, cedi, e 1000 Saar. 
Lecchd. II. 44 Wermod ^esodenne on wmtere on niwum 
cytele. Ibid. 87 senim panne tyn*atnbeme cetel. ax 100 
Gerefa in Anglia IX. 264 Lead, cytel, hlaslcL ay 300 E. E. 
Psalter evii. zo (cviii- 8J Moab ketel of mi hope is. a 1350 
St. Anastasia 84 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. sbPoiics 
and pannes ot«r slyke<Vls ketils, crassetes, to kechrn like. 
c 1440 Proatp. Parv. 273/3 Ketyl, or chctyle, or caudror.c, 
cacabus, teles. 1527 A so hew B ru nsziyic 's DistylU Waters 
Ajj, Take for the ertben cappell a coppta- cappeSI or kettjll 
with a copper pype as before is fygured. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, t. 393 Sne .. boils ih Kettles Must of Wine. 1740 
Pin £ da Sp. Diet., Sariln We say. The Kettle called the 
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Pot Black-Arse. 1755 Johnson s.w, In the kitchen the name 
of pot is given to the boiler that grows narrower towards the 
top, and of kettle to that which grows wider. 1866 R. M. 
Ballantyne Shift. Winds i. (1881) 1 The family kettle .. 
was singing on the fwe. 

2 . Phrase. A kettle offish , 

a. On the Tweed, etc. A kettle of fish cooked 
al fresco , at a boating excursion or picnic ; hence, 
applied to the picnic itself. Also simply kettle. 

1791 Newte Tour Eng. x\ Scot. 304 It is customary for the 
gentlemen who live near the Tweed to entertain their neigh- 
bours and friends with a Fete Champctrc, which they call 
giving ‘a kettle of fish’. Tents or marquees are pitched 
near the flowery banks of the river., a fire is kindled, and live 
salmon thrown into boilingkettles. i8^Sa>rr,SV.i'irf«a« jxii. 
The whole company go to the water-side today to eat a kettle 
of fish. x88t A. Carter in Picturesque Scot. 111 A 'kettle ' 
in Berwick parlance Is a picnic party with this specialty 
about it that fish is the chief thing consumed, and tins fish is 
salmon taken out of the river., and cooked upon the spot. 

b. Usually with adj. ironically, as pretty, fine, 
nice, rare (falso simply a fine kettle ) : A mess, 
muddle, disagreeable or awkward state of things. 

174a Richardson Pamela II I. 308 He has made a fine 
Kettle on’t— han t he 1 *74* Fielding f. Andrews 1. xii, 

* Here s a pretty kettle of fish \ cries Mrs. Tow-wouse. 1749 
— Tout fanes xvitr. viii, Fine doings at my house ! A rare 
kettle of fish I have discovered at last. 1B00 Wellington 
Let. to Close 2 Oct. in Gurw. Desf. (1837) I. 245 If so, we 
shall have a fine kettle of fish at Seringapatam. i8ao Lady 
Granville Lett. 7 Oct. (1894) I. 1S4 Ministers are in a nice 
kettle of fish, to be sure. 1854 Dickens Hard. T. l iv, Your 
training schools, and your whole kett!c-of-fish of schools. 

3 . A kettle of hats ; a quantity of hats dyed at 
the same time in a dye-kettle. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts I. 184 Upon dying a Kettle of hats 
of twenty-four do2en. 1900 [Still in use in the trade], 

4 . transf a. ‘ The brass or metal box of a com- 
pass ’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1S67). 

b. Sc. mining, A kind of shallow tub or kibble 
in which miners descend and ascend the shaft, or 
in which material is brought to the surface. 

1894 Daily News 9 May 7/7 Four pit-sinkers were being 
drawn up a shaft .. when the ‘kettle* on which they were 
standing, .swung from one side of the shaft to the other and 
three men fell off. 1894 Labour Commission Gloss., Kettle , 
a Scotch mining term for the basket or kibble which takes 
the place of a cage in shafts not provided with * guides ..It 
is like a half-barrel attached to the winding-rope. 

c. A deep circular hollow scoured out in a rocky 
river bed, or under a glacier, etc.; a pot-hole. Cf. 
giant's kettle (Giant 6), also Hell-kettle. 

1874 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age (1894) 431 Everyone who has 
visited the Glacier Garden at Lucerne will remember the 
fine display of'kettles'secn there. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., 
Kettle , a pot-hole or circular hole, scoured out in a rocky 
river bed by the swirling action of pebbles. 

1 5. Short for Kettledrum. Obs . 
xfioa Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 286 Let the Kettle to the Trumpets 
speake, The Trumpet to the Cannoneer without. 

0 . Comb . a. Gen. combs., as (sense 1) kettle- 
boiling, , -hanger, -hook, - iron , -maker, - prop ; (sense 
4 c) kettle-formation , -hole, - moraine , -valley, b. 
Special combs.: kettle-boiler, an old type of 
steam-boiler, having a rounded top (Knight Diet. 
A lech. 1875); kettle-bread, home-made bread, 
baked under a 1 kettle * or pot ; kettle-broth (see 
quot.); kettlecase, a popular name of Orchis 
mascula ; kettledock, a popular name of the 
Ragwort, Sentcio f acobxa ; also applied to the 
Broad-leaved Dock, Rumex obtusifolius (Britt. & 
II., Miller Flant-n.) ; kettle-faced a., having a 
face as black as a kettle: + kettle-fats » Battery 
13; *j* kettle-fish, small fish; kettle-furnace, 
(<2) a basket- furnace in which lead or solder is 
melted for plumbing ; (d) a furnace for heating 
a kettle ; kettle-holder, a piece of cloth or the 
like used in lifting a kettle, to protect the hand 
from the heated handle ; transf a kind of small 
bonnet; fkettleman, ? = Kettler; kettle-maw, 
the angler (fish) ; + kettle-mill, a device for raising 
water ; kettle-net, a form of net used in fishing 

• for mackerel. 

1897 Daily News 9 Dec. 10/3 A question of cigar-lighting 
or *kettIe-boiling. i88z Edna Lyall Donovan xx. 239 
Donovan sat down with the farmer and his wife to broth 
and * ''kettle bread x88o Eleanor G. O’Reilly Sussex 
Stor. II. 187 {E. D. D.) 4 *KeUle-broLh * .. consists of pieces 
of stale bread liberally moistened with boiling water, and 
besprinkled with salt and pepper. 1680 Otway Caius 
Marius n. i, I’m an honest, black, tauny, *KettIe-fac'd 
Fellow. xBxz J. Smyth Preset. of Customs (1821) 120 Metal 
prepared ; and Battery, which are commonly called * Kettle 
Fats. This last is known by the dint of the mill-hammers 
upon the kettles. 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 60 That no 
Peter -man .. take any Flounders, or any other snort Fish 
which they have usually called ^Kettle-Fish. 1861 Geo. 
Eliot Silas M. 32 A small bit of pork suspended from the 
* kettle-hanger. 1853 Miss Yonge Heir Rcdclyjfe I. xor 
Charlotte worked a 'kettle-holder. 1867 Morn. Star 17 Sept. 
5 The small bonnets, which are known as ‘kettle-holders’. 
1887 Stevenson in Scribner s Mag. I. 612/2 A kettle-holder 
in Berlin wool. 1889 G. F. Wright Ice Age N. Anter. ti 
A true terminal moraine is made up of knolls and bowl- 
shaped depressions called "kettle-holes. 1485 Naval Acc. 
Hen. VII (1896) 51 Potte hokes. . j, *ketle hokes. .ij. c 1483 
Caxton Dialogues 46/ 37 Ysaac the *ket el maker Gy veth four 
'ketellis. 1629 in New Romney Par. Reg., Thomas Well, 
•Kittlcman [buried]. «i978 Pennant fourn.fr. Lorui. to 


Isle of Wight (xBox) II. 74 The common angler .. from the 
vast width of its mouth, it is called here the "Kettle-maw. 
157a Dee Math. Pref. 37 The sundry wayes to force water 
to ascend, ey tlicr by Tympane, "Kcttcll mills [etc.]. 1577 
B. Googe I/ercsbac/is Hush, (1586J 49 b, Some pump to Gc 
made, or Kculc-Mfii, or such like, as may serve the turtle of 
a natural! streamc. 1881 Hamkksly Naval Encycl. V. S., 
* Kettle-net, a net formerly used in catching mackerel. i88t 
Leslie tr. Nordenskiolds Voy. * Vega ’ II. xv. 291 A high 
plain., interrupted at many places by deep 'kettle valleys. 

Hence Ko*ttled a . Geo/., worn into kettle-shaped 
hollows. 

1898 Amer. Geologist Nov. 298 Crevasses and moulins 
would be formed l; producing such a profusely ketlled sur- 
face as in the Glacier Garden. 

Kettle-bottom. 

1 . lit. The bottom of a kettle, fig. A name given 
to a hill with broad Hat top and sloping sides. 

1746 MS. Log of the ship * Wake ‘ 13 Sept., The High 
Land of Pul Heat from yc Kittle Bottom. 1809 Hohsuukgh 
Direct. Sailing I. 322 Far inland ..there is a round conical 
hill called the Kettle Bottom. 

2 . ‘ A ship with a Hat floor* (Smyth Sailor s 
Word-bk. 1S67). So Kottlo-bottomcd a. 

1840 R. H. Dana Ref. Mast xxix. 101 She was a good, 
substantial ship .. svalhsidcd and kettle-bottomed. 

Kettle- de-benders : see Kittly -benders. 
Kettledrum (ke’t’ljdwm), sb. 

1 . A musical instrument of percussion consisting 
of a hollow hemisphere of brass or copper, over 
the edge of which parchment is stretched and 
tuned to a definite note : cf. Drum i. 

1*554 Maciiyn D/ary (Camden) 76Thrumpets..anddrumcs 
mad of kctylles] 1601 Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. xx The kettle 
Drum and Trumpet thus bray out The triumph of his 
Pledge. 1730 Fielding Tom Thumb il iv, A noise, Great 
as the kettledrums of twenty armies. 1844 Regul. Ord. 
Army 30 No Trumpet to sound, or Kettle-Drum to beat. 
attrib. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Madding Crowd I. 68 
His head being dandled up # and down on the bed of the 
waggon like a kettledrum-stick. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 6 Sept. 
4/3 The kettledrum boy plays his incessant pom-pom-pom. 

+ 2. = Kettledruiiueii. Ohs. 

1542 Sir T. Seymour Let . to Hen. VIII , in St. Papers 
IX. 501 The captaynes that your Hcyncs wolde rctnync, 
the dromes. and fyffes, the ketyf dromes, a 1548 H All. Chron., 
Hen. VIII 2390, Trompcttes .. twelve in nombre besyde 
two kettle Droinmcs on horscbackc. x66gLond . Gaz. No. 
4012/2. 6. Trumpets and a- Kettle-Drums in rich Liveries. 
X705 Vanbrugh Confed. t. ii. The rogue had a kettledrum 
to his father. 1755 Mem. Cat/. P. Drake I. xv. 143 One 
Morgrigg. a Kettle Drum to the Queen's Life-guard. 

3 . colloq. An afternoon tea-party on a large scale. 
A punning term, implying that the gathering was a smaller 

affair than the usual ‘drum’ (see Drum sbS 10) and asso- 
ciating it with the tea-kettle. 

i86x Times x July 12 Then the 5 o’clock tea, the sort of 
little assembly so happily called * kettledrum 1B88 Lady 
25 Oct. 374/x We ask them to afternoon tea, or have kettle- 
dtums at Le Repos. 

Kettledrum, v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
bent the kettledrum; to make a noise like a kettle- 
drum. Hence Ke'ttlodruraming vbl. sb. 

1848 B. Webb Continental Ecclcsiol. 277 There was a 
gteat deal too much trumpeting and kettle-drumming in 
the orchestra, 1893 Crockett S/ickit Minister 175 He 
heard., his own heart kettle-drumming in his ears. 

Xettledrummer (ke-t’hdrn-maj). [f. as prec. 
+ -er!.] One who plays the kettledrum. 

1683 CLAVERiiousE in xjfA Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
vjil 284 Licence to import .. gray cloath for the trompeters 
and ketledrumcrs. 1807 W. Irving Salmag. I1824) 72 The 
kettle-drummers .. are confounded and lost in the military 
crowd. 

Kettleful (ke*t’l|ful). [f. Kettle + -ful.] As 
much as a kettle will hold. 

x8dx K. Maury at Year in Sweden I. 273 A Lettlcful of 
powder. 

t Kettle-hat. Obs. A kind of helmet in use 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

X380 Exch. Rolls Scotl. III. 654 note, Capetli de calibc 
dicti Ketilhattis. 1399 Will in Haw pole's Wks. (1896) II. 
449 My ketylle-haL ? <2x400 Morle A rt/u 2994 Ketelle 
hattes they eleve evene to he scholdirs ! c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 273/2 Ketylle )\xc,pelliris, .. galerus. 

Kettle-pins, Kettles, variants of Kittle-pins, 
Kittles. 

t Kettler, ketler. rare [f. Kettle + -ebL] 
One who mends or repairs kettles, a tinker. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk. in Middletons Wks. (1840) V. 543, 

I would have the. sometimes go disguised (in honest apparel), 
and so drawing, in amongst Bunglers and ketlers, under the 
plain frieze of simplicity [etc.]. 

Ke'ttle-stitch. [ad. G. keltelstich chain- 
stitch, f. kettel a small chain + stick stitch.] In 
bookbinding: A knot made at the' head and tail 
of a book in sewing it, by which the thread hold- 
ing one sheet is fastened to the thread in the next. 

1880 Zaehnsdorf Bookbind 17 The head and tail must 
now be sewn in to imbed the chain of the kettle stitch. 
Ibid. 21 The needle brought out of the kettle-stitch hole on 
the left or tail of the sheet. 

t Kettlin, obs. f. Catling, lute-string, etc. 

1578 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 280 Thread lace, garters, 
A gros of kettlins, ii]’. iij dos of mynykens Uj*. vy*. 
Ke’tton-stone. An oolitic limestone obtained 
from quarries at Ketton, in Rutland. 

1796 Kirwan Elan. Min. (ed. 2) I. 83 Ketton stone, whose 
colour is reddish brown, and consists of small rounded 
particles compacted together like the roe of fish. 1817 


J. BnADDURY Tran Amer. 287 That species of limestone 
called ketton-stone, or compact limestone of Kirwan. 18™ 
E. D. Clarke Treat. Russia 116/1 'the chemical anahsij 
of this mineral is nearly that of the Ketton-stone. 
Kettrin, variant of Catkuan. 

Kottulo, variant of Kittul, jaggery palm. 
Ketty (ke'ti) , a. Now dial. [f. K et i+.yli 
Having bad flesh; carrion-like; rotten, foul, nasty* 
worthless. Of soil : Soft, peaty. ' ? 

1607 Markham Cental. in. (1617) 25 If your horse be grose. 
fat, and a foulc feeder, which is calld a kettle horse, 1674-91 
Ray N. C. Words 40 A Kelly Cur, a nasty stinking Fellow. 
*8*8 Craven Dial., Ketty , worthless. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Ketty , putrid. 1872 in N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., By 
the river some mote [land] Rotten and ketty and bad. 

Kettysol(l, variants of Kittisol. 
fKoup. Obs. rare—' 1 , [a. Du. kaip : see Coop 
j£.l] A barrel, cask, tub. 

c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 44/16 Poule the couper Maketh 
and for maketh the kcupis, Barellis, vessel l is. 

11 Keuper (koi'por). Geol. [A German miners' 
term.] The name given in Germany, and thence 
by English geologists, to the upper member of the 
Triassic system, consisting in Germany of marls, 
shales, sandstones, gypsum, and clays, in England 
chiefly of marls ami sandstones. 

1844 Ansi ed Geol. I.xix. 295 The Kcupcr, the uppermost 
division of the Triassic system, is called by the French 
marnes irisles. x8s8 Whewell Novum Org. Renov. iv. ix. 
(cd. 3) 288 The term Pccciliie [was] proposed by Mr. Cony- 
bcare to designate the group of strata which lies below the 
oolites and has. including the new red or variegated sand- 
stone, with the kcupcr above, and the magnesian limestone 
below it. 1863 Lyell Ant it/. Man xu. (ed. 3)332 It ismotilcd 
with red and green, like the New Red Sandstone or keuper. 

Keuvrepane, variant of Coveupane, Obs. 
t Keve, v. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin and 
meaning, 

ON. kefja to dive, sink, has been suggested, but is scarcely 
satisfactory for the second passage.] 

X3 .. E, E. A Hit. P. A 320 py corse in dot mot calder 
kcuc. Ibid. 980. 1 .. blusched on the burghc .. By^onde [e 
brok fro mc-wardc keued. 

Keve, obs. form of Keeve. 

Kovel (keVl), sbP Now Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms: 3-4, 9 kovel, (3 -il, 5 -yl), 5 -le, 6 kewie, 
9 keovel. Sc. kowl. [a. ON. kefii a round stick, 
small roller, gag (Norw. and Da. kjevlr, cf. Sw. 
kafliug ), related to kafii a piece, bit of anything.] 
X. fa. A gag. Obs. b. A bit or twitch for 
a horse’s mouth. 


a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxifij. 9 In keuil and bridel bair 
chckes straite. c 1300 Ilaveiok 547 A keuel of elutes . . pat 
he [ne] mouhtef.MS. -tl ‘ ' w A 

Parv. 274/t 
1570 Levins . 


-the] speke, ne fnaste. ex44° Promp. 


tic iiicj niuumc (.110. -uitj ue iiwtw ' -■■■t ■ 

Parv. 274/t Kcvle, or kcyyl, (or hors, montale , camus. 
1570 Levins Manip. 95/39 Kcwle, cl 

18x5-80 Jamieson s-v., On 


•, poxtonis [read Postomis}. 

...j Jnc who rides a horse, ..when he 

brings the halter under the horse’s jaws and makes it pass 
through his mouth, is said to put a kewl on. 

2 . A rounded piece of wood ; a staff, cudgel. 

1807 C Waugh Fisherman's Defence 4X_ The pocknet is 
knit upon a keevcl from six to seven inches in circumference. 
1836 J. M. Wilson Tales Borders III. 304 Brandishing of 
flails and kes'els showed they were determined 10 act. 
Kevel(keVl), sb.~ Forms: 4 kevilo, kyvile, 
7- kevel, 9 cavel, -il. [a. ONF. kevilh (Godef. 
Com pi.) vs Central F. eheville pin, peg, Chevjllk. 

The Fr. form chevil is given in sense x by Harris Lex. 
Tcchn. (1704), whence in Thillips Bailey, etc., but 

there is no independent evidence for it] ^ 

■fl. A pin or hasp for fastening anything; a tile- 
pin. (Perh. not English.) Obs. 

Liberate Roll 35 Hen. Ill, 2 July (P. R-O.), Per 
paviari capcllam nostrum et in eadem kiuellos fern ad «- 
thenas ad claudcndum fenestras vitreas fieri. ICf* Iurner 
Dam. Archil, x^th C. (1851) v. 230 Iron kevils with chains 
to sh ut the glass windows.] 1303-40 in Rogers Agpc. Prices 
(1S66) I. 490 tTiles were fastened, as now, by pins .. Ihese 
pins are also called] ‘keuills’ [printed ‘ kenills j, [a name 
found in Southampton, Westshene, Isleworth, and Londonp 
2 . Naut. A peg or cleat, usually fixed in pairs, to 
which certain ropes are belayed (see quot. 1 7 ^ 9 )- 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. JVace (Rolls) 12062 Bowlyne on 
bouspret tosette & hale Cordes,kyuiles [I'.r. keuil es), atacneo 
pe [v.r. to] wale, a 164a Sir W. JIonson Naval Tracts 
in. (1704) 345/2 The Kevels are to belay the Sheets. X704 
J. Harris Lex Tcchn. , Chcvils or Kevils, are small Pieces ct 
Timber nailed to the inside of a Ship to belay or fasten the 
Sheets and Tacks. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1709)* 
Kevels, ..a fraine composed of two pieces of timber, whose 
lower ends rest in a sort of step or loot, nailed to the ships 
side, from whence the upper ends branch outward into arms 
or horns, serving to belay the. .ropes by which the bottoms 
of the main-sail and fore-sail are extended. 184° Markyat 
Poor Jack xxvii, The bight.. he belayed.. to the mam-sheet 
kevel. 01860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catcc/u 73 What are 
‘cavils'? Timber heads, or small bollards for belaying im- 
portant ropes to, such as the main tack, 
b. Comb., as kcvel-head , kevel-headed adj. 

1815 Burney Falconer's Marine Diet., Kcvcl-Hcads, the 
ends of the top timbers, which, rising above the gun-wale, 
serve to belay the ropes, or take a round turn to hold oil 
c 1850 Rudint. Navig. iWeale) 98 Blocks for the .. lifts .. are 
kevel-headed blocks. 

Kevel (keVl), sb.z Sc . and north, dial. [Etym. 
obscure. Gavel sbp is probably a variant of this.] 
A kind of hammer for rough-hewing or breaking 
stone (see quot. 1793) ; also kevel-hatmntr, -null. 
Hence Ee’velz/., to break (stones). 
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1360 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 2 Pro factura 
h. wegges et novo kevell et j melle ferrl 1368 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 571 Pro .. pikkis, hakkis. et kevellh 
faciend. 1404 Ibid. 397 In custodia Semen tarn .. j kevylj. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 108 A tool called a Kevel, 
which is at one end a hammer, and at the other an axe, 
whose edge is so short or narrow that it approaches towards 
the shape of a pick. 1825-80 Jamieson, Kavcbmell, a sledge- 
hammer, a hammer of a large size used for breaking stones. 
1893 Norihumbld. Class., Kevel, kycvcl, a stone-hammer, 
the common gavel. Kycvel-hammcr , a heavy hammer used 
by stone-breakers to break up the large blocks of road metal. 

Kevel (keVl), sl>± Mining, heal. Also keval, 
-il. [Origin obscure.] The name given by Derby- 
shire lead-miners to a calcareous stone found 
mingled with the ore (see quotsA 

1747 Kooson Miner's Diet. E j, Burr (is] a hard Knot or 
Lumpin the Vein, or Sticking, of Caulk, Chirts, Kevells, 
&c. mixed with the Ore. 1802 Mawe Mineral \ Derby sin 
Gloss., Kevel, a sparry substance found in the vein, com- 
posed of calcareous spar, fluor, and barytes. 

t Kevel, sb$ Obs. [Given by Adanson as the 
native name in Senegal.] A species of antelope, 
now identified with the common gazelle. 

2759 tr. A dans on's Senegal. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
{1E62) I. 11. iii. 307-8 The .. second he calls the Kevel, which 
is rather less than the gazella. 1834 Penny CycL II. 83/2 
The kevel [is] found only on the opposite side of the great 
African desert to that inhabited by the dorcas. 

Kevel, kevil : see Gavel sb.i and 
Ke vel, v. 1 Obs. exc. dial. In 5 kevyllo, 6 
kewle, 9 dial, kibble, [a. ON. kefia to bridle, 
gag, f. kefii, Kevel sbf] trans. To bit or bridle. 

<11400 Syr Perc. 424 (Thornton MS. If. 164) Brydille base 
he righte nane ; . . Bot a wyrhe base he tane, And keuylles 
hisstede. 1570 Levins Manip. 95/41 Kewle an horse, os 
obstruere . 1877 Einc. Glass., Kibble, to put the 

cord of a halter into a horse’s mouth by way of bit. 

Kevel, v . 2 : see under Kevel sbj 
t Ke’venlmller. Obs. Also Kh.evenh.ullar. 
[f. the name of the Austrian general, Andr. von 
Khevenhiiller (1683-1744).] 
a. allrib. Applied to a high cock given to a 
broad- brimmed hat worn in the middle of the 
181)1 c. (see Fairholt Costume in Eng. (i860) 299) ; 
hence also with hat. b. absoL A cock of this 
form ; a hat cocked in this fashion. 

1745 Brit. Mag. 309 A laced Hat pinched into what our 
Beaux have learnt to call the Kevenhuller Cock, 1750 
Coventry Ponfcy Lit/, u. iv. (1785) 58/1 Jockey .boots, 
Khevenhul lar-hats, and Coach-whips. 1753 p roc. Commis- 
sion 0/ Common Sense (Fairholt I. 377) Is not the Dettingen 
cock forgotten? the noble Kevenhuller discouraged? 176a 
Lotul. Citron. XI. Chapter of | Hats (Planche), Hats are 
now worn, upon an average, six inches and three.fifths broad 
in the brim and cocked between Quaker and Kevenhuller. ^ 

Kever, common ME. form of Cover z/.i and v . 2 
in midi, and south, dial. ; rare obs. f. Cover jA 1 


1570 Levins Manip. 74/38 Keuer, operculum. 

Keverche, -cher, var. Kerch, Kekcher, Obs. 
t Keverfue, obs. form of Curfew. 

14 .. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 588/40 fgnitegium , keuerfve. 

Kew, kewe, obs. forms of Cue sb. 1 , 2 . 
Kewery, variant of Cury I Obs., cookery, 
t Kew-kaw, kew-waw, adv. Obs. [Origin 
obscure.] Upside down. (Used as sb. in quot. 1399 *) 
X399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles in. 299 In well and in woo 
werld euere turneth, Jit J>er is kew-kaw J?ou3 he come late, 
A new king bat noyeth nedy men and o)>er. 1630 J. 1 ay lor 
(W ater P.) Whs. 11. 233 The Picture topsie-turuie stands 
kewwaw: The World turn'd vpside downe,as all men know, 
t Kewfc, v. Obs. rare. [Imitative.] intr. To 
mew as a cat. Hence f Kewting vbl. sb. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 274/x Kewtyn, as cattys, catillo,gla/io. 
Ibid., Kewtynge of cattys, cat Hiatus, glalicus. 

Kex (keks). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: a. 4 “ kex, 
6-7 kexe, 6 keckes, 8 kecks, (9 dial . kesk, 
kesh). 4-6 kyx, 6-8 kix(e, (6 kickes, kykkes, 
9 dial, gix, gicks, kish). See also Keck, Kecksy , 
Casshe. [Origin unknown ; W. cecys pi., some- 
times cited as the source, is no doubt from Eng.] 

1 . The dry, usually hollow, stem of various 
herbaceous plants, <rr/>.ofIarge umbelliferous plants, 
such as Cow Parsnip, Wild Chervil, and Marsh 
Angelica. . , 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. xvn. 219 Glowande gledes gladietn 
nou^te bis werkmen .. As doth a kex [C. xx. 185 kyxj or a 
can del bat cau^te hath fyre & blaseth. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
2 77/2 Kyx, or bunne, or drye weed, calamus. 1530 VALbCB. 
235/2 Keckes of humblockes, tviav. Ibid. 236/1 Kickes 
the drie stalke of humlockes or burres, tvyav. x 577 
Hcrcsbach's limb. (1586) i 7 7 b, Take a peece of a . reede or 
a kex. 1589 Pappe t u. Hatchet C iy. Elders they may 
bee, which being fullest of spungle pith, proue euer the 
priest kixes. 1672 Josselyn New Eng. 74 Th 

Stalkes are as hollow as a Kix f and so are the Roots, 17*3 
J- Norr Confectioner 1 * Diet. Pref.» Upon the Battlements 
of the Castle [of pastry] were planted Guns made of Rexes. 
VM-74 Tucker It. iVnt. (1834) II. 5<f laking for our ^ 
port a withered kecks instead of the staff ? { J' 

•Akermah musk. Gloss., Gi.r , the dry stalks °f h«nl«:k. 
t»Jt T. Hardy Test (1892) 139. 1 should be as dry as a kex 

wi’ travelling so far, , , . -„i 

t b. Without a : collectively, or as a matenal. 
In some cases perh. taken as pL of Keck, a for 
was prob. evolved from this collective sense. .. r 

^562 J. Heywood Prov. * E(>^ (1S67) i Of kyU for 
cage woorke to builae thy house hie. »S 97 Gerarde 
Herbal S Tvil § 1. X ^ ^ slaIk ^ 13 rounde ’ Sm °° th ^ 


hollow, like to Kexc or Casshes, 2607 Wilkins Miseries 
enforced Marriage iy. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 534 Ilf. Dost 
not know me, butler? But. For kex, dried kex. X725 
Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 7 You’re so thin, a Body may see 
through you, and as dry as Kecks. 

2 . An umbelliferous plant with a hollow stalk. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens til, xxiii. 306 Sacapenum is. the sap 
or gumme of a kinde of Ferula or ki.v. 1658 Rowland 
Mot fet's Thcat. Ins. 1003 They are commonlyfoundin Kexes, 
or Asse Parsly in the summer time. 2755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 
29 CJcuta, Common Hemlock, or Kex. 1784 Tivamley 
Dairying iz8 Kex, or water-parsnip, .. grows in rivers and 
fens, is very noxious to cattle; also the lesser Kex called 
upright water-parsnip, in rivers and ditches. 1847 Tennyson 
Priitc. tv. 59 Tho* the rough kex break The start’d mosaic. 
1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate viL 136 Cutting a dry ‘gicks’ so 
that it should be open at either end, like a tube. • 

1 3 . The husk, sheath, or hard case of a chrysalis. 
cx6oo Holland, When the kex, or husk, is broken, he 
proveth a fair flying butterfly. 2688 R. Holme Armoury 
il 371/1 Kex, or husk of Worms, 
f 4 . fig. A dried-up sapless person. Obs. 
x6it Beaum. & Fl. King $ No King v. it, I’le make 
these withered kexes bear my body iwo hours together 
above ground. 1659 Lady Alimony n. v, in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 309 Flo. The issue madam? Med. None; nor ever 
shall with that seaq suckless kex. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. 
No. 54. 3/2 If a wejghty Boss She, And a slender Kecks 
He. <21711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 360 I’ll 
follow glorious Edmuud to his Urn, The Embers of his 
Fire this Kix will burn. 

+ Ke xen, a. Obs . rare~ l . In 6 kicson. [f. 
prec. + -EM 4 .J Made of kexes. 

*579 Tottenham Parthenides xi, One daye agayne will, 
in his rage, Crushe it all as a kicson cage, And spill it quite; 

Ke’xy, a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 kecksie, 9 
dial, kecksy, kiskie. [f. Kex + -y. Cf. Kecky.J 
Like a kex ; dry and brittle; withered, sapless. 

1 608 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iv. Sc/dsme 396 Thou .. 
Shalt play no longer thy proud Kinglings Part On such a 
Kixey stage. 1653 A. Wilson fas. / 159 His Kecksie car- 
kass was made to ride .. with his face to the horse tail. 
x66o H. More Myst. Godl. vi. x. 240 The Earth . . will become 
more kexy, and loose of its Solidity. <x 1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Kisky, dry, juiceless, husky. 2884 Cheshire 
Gloss^ s.v., Celery, when it is inclined to run up to stalks, 
would be called 4 very kecksy’. 

Key (kJ), sb. 1 Forms; 1 c« 3 , cce^e, (ka?3e, 
kai^e), 2 keeie, 3 kei3e, pi. key;en, keien, 4 
key 30; 3-4 kai, 3-8 kay, (4 cay, kaie, pi. caiss), 
4-6 kaye, (5-6 pi. kaie 3) ; 3-6 keys, (pi. keis ), 

3- 7 keie, 5-7 kee, 7 kie; 4- key, (pi. ,4-6 -es, 

4- -s). [OE. cxg str. f. (pi. avga) and cage wk. f. 
(pi. cygan) ^ OFris. kei, kay ; not found in the 
other Teut. languages; ulterior etym. unknown. 

The mod. pronunciation (kl) is abnormal. The other OE. 
words ending in •£& have uniformly mod. (e l ), as cld$ clay, 
grdg grey, gray, hwdg whey; and that key had the same 
vowel as these in ME. is proved not only by the frequent 
spelling kay, but by its constantly riming with day , way, 
say, play, etc. This was evidently the standard pron. down 
to the close of the 17th c. ; Dryden has the rime with way 
more than once in one of his latest works (1700). Qn the 
other hand, we find even in 15th c a (northern) spelling^; 
and in Scottish MSS. of the same cent, the form key (pi. 
keis) shows that the vowel in that dialect was not the same 
as in day or clay\ tn somewhat later Scottish (t6th-i7th c.) 
the identity of the vowel with that which gives mod. (0 is 
established by rimes. In mod. Southern Sc. also, key has 
the same diphthong (kei) as be, me, ive, dee, sec. tree, etc., 
proving that it must from an early penod have had the 
same sound as e, cc had at the time. The vb. wetgh has 
the same history in Sc. (wi), but m Eng. remains (w*‘). 
The mod. pronunciation (ki) thus appears to be of northern 
origin, and it is difficult to know how it came into general 
Eng. use. Cf. the surname Kaye or Key {Cat us) in Cams 
(he. Key’s ) College, Cambridge.] 

I. I. An instrument, usually of iron, for moving 
the bolt or bolts of a lock forwards or backwards, 
and so locking or unlocking what is fastened by 
it ; usually fitted on the bit or web with more or 
less elaborate incisions, etc., adapted to the wards 

of the lock. . , , , . 

• <*1000 Riddles xliii. 12 (Gr.) Hwylc has b or d gates ca^an 
errefte ba clamme onleac. xoz8 Laws of Cnut H. c. 76 $ 1 
pan a ca^ean heo sceal weardian. ciz^a S. Eng Etg.l. 
W14 pe prior haueth pe ker>e in warde. <1 1300 Cursor M. 
17357 pai sperd fast wit lok and kai [v.rr. kay. key] pe seles 
alssua £ai bar away. C1320 Sir beucs (MS. A) 3207 A .. 
schette he dore wih he kete (rime ^ **375 Jo- 

Leg Saints xlvii. po he had he keys biocht 

Vith hyme, duris opyn he [nej mocht. 1463 Bury IVdls 
(Camden) 22 A keye of the grete gatdeyn gate. 1491-2 in 
Swayne Saruni Church-w. Acc (1896)40,3 key to the Organ 
dore y & iij keyis to the quer dorys vijd. 153S Goveroale 
7udr. iii. 25 (For no man opened the perler acre) they toke 
the keye, and opened it. 155* Huloet kaye, clams. 1596 
Spenser F. a iv. x. i 3 Either through gifts or guile, or 
such like waies, Crept in by stouping low or stealing of the 
kaies. 1632 LrrHGow Trav. iv. 237 The doore, that he had 
newlv locked, and taken the key with h,m to the ship. 
1700 Dryden Sigism. -? Guise. 133 The dame, who long in 
vain had kept the key. Bold by desire, explored the secret 
way. Ibid. 156, 294- *772 7»mus Lett. Ixviil . 3,4 _A key 
was found in his room. 1820 Keats S.. Agnes *U , ^fhe key 
turns, and the door upon its lunges groans 2877 J. M. 
PortLous Turkey 20 A key was an emblem carried before 
the troops of the prophet. , , , 

b Phrases and proverbs: f Under hey, under 
lock and key (see Lock). As cold as a key (cf. 
KKi'-corn fl.). To lay (or put) the key under the 
door, to shut up house and go away. To get {have) 
the key of the street (ironical), to be shut out for 


KEY, 


the night, or have no house to go to. Key and 
book (or bible), used in a method of divination. 
The King's keys ( see quot. 1824). 

13 .. Evang. Nicod. 832 in Hertig Archiv LIIJ. 406 Yhe 
keped.him vnder kay [ rimes day, way, may]. 2390 Gower 
Conf. If. 188 The Priest Thoas, which .. the Palladion of 
Troie Keute under keie. 2502 Douglas Pal. Hon. 674 
With quaikand voce and hart cald as a key [ rimes fey, pley. 
etc.]. <22541 Wyatt Poet. IVks. (1861) 121 What Vaileih 
under kay To keep treasure nlway, That never shall see 
day. a 1600 Montgomerie Sonn. xli, My lyfc ,. fiom my 
body fled, And left my corps a/s cold as ony kie f rimes 
thee, ee, thrie]. 2677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 126 'J he 
Tenant Jays the Key under the Door. 1824 Scott Red. 
gauntlet ch. xix, Constables .. considered as worthy to 
use what are called the. king's keys. (Cf. Anti./. x\u note. 
The king’s keys ate, in law phrase, the crow-bais and 
hammers used to force doors and locks, in execution of ihe 
king’s warrant.] 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlvii, Its too late 
now: you can t get in to-night; you’ve got the key of the 
street, my friend. 2894 G. Parker Transit Savage 161 
A crossing sweeper early to his task, or holding the key of 
the street. 


e. The represen tali on of a key, in painting, 
sculpture, etc. St. Peter's keys,ihz cross keys borne 
in the Papal arms (see 4). Greek key , each of the 
key-like bends of which the Greek fret consists. 

c 145a Holland Ho-a-lat 345 Twa keyis our croce, of siluer 
so cleir, In a feild of asure flammit on fold. 25.. Sym his 
bruder 25 in Laing Anc. Poet. Scot. 315 Thay. .cfampit vp 
sanct Peteu's keis (rimes leis, weis, sleuisj Bot of ane auld 
reid gattane. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 301/2 He 
beareth Azure, a key double Bited in Fesse. 1897 Wcstni. 
Gaz. 2 Sept. 2/2 Its trimmings.. lunning in vertical lines 
that end in Greek keys. 

2 . In pregnant sense, with reference to the power 
of custody, control, admission of others, etc., im- 
plied by the possession of the keys of any place ; 
hence as a symbol of office, and fig. the office 
itself. Gold key , the office of groom of the stole. 

<1900 [see 4). 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3848 pe conseil of 
france. .^olde him vp al hat lond & J>e keyen [v. rr. key3en, 
keyes] of parys. c 2385 Chaucer L . G. IV, 2298 (Philomela) 
Myn yonge doughier. .That beiyth the keye of al mvn 
hertislyf. <21^00-50 Alexander 21^7 pai vnsarked him }>e 
3atis & jald him p e keys [<)/ 5 . D. kees}. 2546 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. 12867) 30 The kays hang not all by one mans 
gyrdell. _ <22548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 162 All the toivnes 
in Acquitayne (except Bayon) delivered their keys, and 
became vassaR 2642 G. Mountagu in BuccUnch. MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm ) I. 299 These Lords, Holland and 
Essex, . . accordingly deliiered their key and staff tespect- 
ively to the Lord Falkland. 2676 C Hatton in H Corr. 
(Camden) 238 His office of Chamber laine is here incompa- 
tible w [h his other character It is generally beleeved he 
will lose his Key. 2762 Dk. Newcastle Lett. Dk. Devotish. 
23 Mar. in W. E. Manners Mrq . Granby (1899) Lord 
Bute told me the King wished to give the Gold Key to the 
Duke of Rutland and the Staff to my Lord Talbot. 2795 
Southey J oan of Arc vi. 168 Of every captured town the 
keys Restore to Charles. 


II. fig. (often in figurative context). 

3 . Something compared to a key, with its power 
of locking or unlocking ; that which opens up, or 
closes, the way to something; that which gives 
opportunity for or precludes an action, state of 
things, etc. 

a looo Cxdmou's Exod. 524 gif onlucan wile lifes wealh- 
stod..gastes ccegon, run bi 5 ^erccenod. c 1x00 Vices .f* 
Virtues / Hie is karie of alle o< 5 re sennes non senne ne 
mai bien idon butedurh unbersumnes sc. c 1450 in 3rd Rep. 
Hist. MSS . Comm. (1872) 380/2 And as for Maunce and 
Mayne. al le lordes and cornons in Englond knew well that 
it was the keye of well faire of aile the kynge’s obeisauncc 
in Fraunce. 2596 Drayton Ltg. i. 740 His victorious Hand 
became the Kay, To let yee in, to my rich Treasure. 
2643 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. xxl 352 Love, the key 
of hearts, will open the closest coffers, a *703 Bukkitt On 
N. T., Matt. yii. xx Prayer is the key that opens both His 
heart and His hand. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 58 
A supply of cigars, those keys to Spanish hearts, 

b. Golden or silver key. Money, employed as 
a bribe to obtain the opening of a door or to gain 


a purpose. 

[14.. Purf Marie in Tuudale's Vis . (1843) 230 Thowgh 
that sche bare of gold no key To bye a lombe.J 2679 Hist. 
Jetzer 2 The Silver Key will open the strongest Gates of 
the strictest Monastery. 2705 H ickeringill Pricst-cr. 1. 
(1721) 63 Will Council open their Mouths without a Golden 
Key ? 1798 W. H urro.s' A utobieg. 41,/ was given fo under- 
stand that the door, contrary to othei doors, would not open 
with a silver key. 284* Tennyson Loeksley JI. ioo Every 
door is barr'd with gold, and opens but lo golden keys. 

+ c. A name for the principal claws of a hawk’s 
foot (see quot.) Obs. 

14.86 Bk. St. Albans Aviij, Understand ye also that the 
longe Sendees be (.aide the key of the fote, or the Closer, 
For what thyng som euer it be y* yowre hawke strenytb, 
open that Sengle, and all the fote is oppen, for the strength 
ther of fortyfieth all the fote. 

4 , Theol. (With allusion to Matt. xvi. 29). 
Usually//. : The ecclesiastical authority, held by 
Roman Catholics to be conferred by Christ on St. 
Peter, and transmitted to the Popes as his successors. 
In a wider sense: The disciplinary or spiritual 
power of priests, as successors of the Apostles. 

a 900 O. E. Marty rol, 210 J>xt he [sc papaj heofna rices 
cardan & belle geweald able. \c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xvi. 
19 pe ic sylle heofona rices ca^ia (Lindisf. aesas, Rushw. 
kregen ; Hatton ba^en-l a 2300 Cursor M. 26150 He mai \>s 
no|>er lese ne bind, forqui t kay es giuen to nan bot preist. 
2340 Haiiwu: Pr. Ccruc. 3838 pa cays cr neght dies to sc 
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Uot playn power of his I the Pope's] dignite. 1426 Audclay 
Poems 20 Cal the clarge to Sour counsel, that Ucryn Cristis 
kay. xS5 a Lvndesay Monarch e 4S20 Those spiritual keis 
qubilkts Christ to Peter gaif. 1560 Daus Ve.Sleidane s C omm. 
437 Whether Priestes onlye have authorise of the Keyes. 
1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 4 3 Tb ey that distinguish between 
the Key of Order and the Key of Jurisdiction, do without 
question allow the former to the Presbyters. 1681 ProcL 
Privy Co nnc. in Lend. Gas. No. 1670/1 The Intrinsic}: 
Spiritual Power of the Church, or Power of the Keys, as it 
was exerced by the Apostles, a 1711 Ken Ifymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 131 Jesus to you the ghostly Keys 
commits, And those you here absolve, inHcav’n acquits. 
1849 Macaulay Hist Eng. I. iv.^ 466 Lewis .. was in turn 
accused by the Pope of encroaching on the spiritual power 
of the keys. 

5. A place which from the strategic advantages 
of its position gives its possessor control over the 
passage into or from a certain district, territory, 
inland sea, etc. 

C1440 Cafcrave Lift St. Kath . 1. 71 Therfor Jus kyng 
jygbt as for a keye Of all hys kyngdamc set hys town per. 
a 1548 Hall C/tron., Hen. VI 153 Which townc was the 
kay and passage over the ryver of boame, from Frounce to 
Normandy, a 1600 Montgomerie A fisc. Poems xlviii. 115 
For these tua Castclls ar the only kecs Of all Turkie, 
and do divide the sees. 1684 Loud. Gaz. No. 1954/3 A very’ 
Important place, which is the Key of Sclavonia. 1735 
Berkeley Querist § 266 Whether the sea-ports of Galway, 
Limerick. Cork, and Waterford are not to be looked on as 
keys of this kingdom? 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. x\\ 291 
He had now the key of Northern Greece in his hands. 1838 
Penny Cyd. XI. 214/2 ( Gibraltar ) Henry IV, king of 
Castile.. gave it the arms it still bears, viz. a castle with 
a key hanging to the gate, alluding to its being the key to 
the Mediterranean. 

trawf. 1869 Huxley in Set. Of in. 5 May 506/x And yet 
this is the key of the whole position. 

6. That which serves to open up, disclose, or 
explain what is unknown, mysterious, or obscure; 
a solution or explanation. 

c 897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. xv. 90 Dmt word tfccrc 
5reaunge is cmx, forikem hit oft onlyc3 & ^copenaS Oa scylde 
]>e se him self aer nyste sc hie ourhteah. c 1000 /Elfric 
Gram. Pref. (Z.) 2 Staefcraift is seo crc^ 3e &cra boca and^it 
unlicS. 1382 Wyclif Luke xi. 52 NVoo to 30U, wysc men of 
lawe, for ge han take awey the keye of kunnyngc. c 142a 
Hoccleve Learn to Die 12 Thow of al science berst the 
keye. 1597 Montgomerie Chtrrie ’<$• Slat 411 EuerCurage 
keipis the keyis Of knawlcdge at his belt. 1642 Fuller 
Holy <$* Prof. St. in iv. 158 Get the Language (in part) 
without which Key thou shalt unlock little of moment. 17:2 
Addison Sped No. 435 r 6, 1 have one general Key to the 
Behaviour of the Fair Sex. 1788 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 
21 July, I felt his meaning, though I had no key to ’it. 1883 
S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 305 It was the key to his success; 
he knew the value of time. 

b. spec. The alphabet or explanatory scheme 
for the interpretation of a cipher, an allegorical 
statement, or other composition of hidden or veiled 
meaning ; any scheme explaining the features of a 
picture, identifying the persons represented, etc.; 
an outline or simplified map or chart, intended 
to make a full map, etc., more intelligible; a 
work containing solutions of mathematical or other 
problems ; a translation of a book or exercise in a 
foreign language, to facilitate the work of learners. 

2605 Implied in key-cipher [see 16]. 167 $ Essex Papers 

(Camden) I. 290 ’Tis most of it in cypher, w eh y* Key will 
unfold e, 17x1 Addison Spect. No. 37 f 2 The New Ala - 
taut is, with a Key to it. 1753 Scots Mag. Apr. 208/2 A 
burlesque upon some late, .transactions; but seems to want 
a key. 1800 Dk. Wellington Let. to Lieut. Col. Close in 
Gurw. Desp. (1837) I* 1 S*. I beg also that you will send me 
a key of the cipher. 1826 Syd. Smith Irks. (1867) II. 103 
Some of the best Greek and Roman classics should be im- 
mediately published, with keys. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. ir. 
(1873) 296 Poetry is the key to the hieroglyphics of nature. 
1870 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr. (1875) 53 Where the 
master used a Key to Henry’s Exercises. 

7. Mus. + a. [after Guido Aretino’suse of clavisi] 
The lowest note or tone of a scale or sequence of 
notes; the key-note. Obs. Hence, b. A scheme 
or system of notes or tones definitely related to 
each other, according to (or hi) which a piece of 
music is written; such scheme being based upon 
and named after some particular note (the key- 
note), as the key of C. Hence, e. The sum of 
melodic and haimonic relations existing between 
the tones of such a system ; tonality. 

Major,' Minor, Natural (etc.) hey: see these words. 
(There isapp. some relationship between this sense and n, 
but its precise nature is not clear ; its origin prob. lies out- 
side Eng., in the use, in mediasval music, of L. c/dvis (whence, 
also, through Fr., Clef, q. v.J. 

x88o A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mus . I. 360 The word 
clavis, key, in the solmisation system of Guido d'Arezzo, 
was used for note or tone.] 

1590 Shaks. A I ids. N. ill. ii. 206 Both warbling of one 
song; both in one key. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 4 Now 
I prate you shew me all the seuerall Keyes wherein you may 
begin your sixe Notes [i. e. hexachordsj. 1609 Douland 
Omith. Microl. 7 A Key is the opening of a Song, because 
like as a Key opens a dore, so doth it the Song. 1674 Play- 
Ford Skill Mus. t. xi. 57 To shew in what Key the Song was 
set, and how each Musical Key had relation one to another. 
1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 1*9 Draw a second Scale 
..but let the Key, or First Note be T) Sol re. 1731 Keller 
Rules for Thorow-Bass in Holder Harmony 192 The ex- 
tream Sharp in a sharp [i.e. major] Key, is the half Note 
[i. e. semitone] below the Key. 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 I. 421 To hear her pompously de- 
mand the Key Of every piece Musicians play. 1826 B'ness 


Bunsen in Hare Life I. vii. 268, I have often practised 
writing out parts in the different keys.' 1898 Stainer Diet. 
Mus. Terms 253/2 The key of C requires no flats or sharp* 
for this purpose, hence it is called the normal key. 

8. transf and Jig. a. transf. (High or low) 
tone (of the voice) ; pitch. 

i599‘l* Jonson Cynthia's Iiev. iv. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 84/1 
There's one speaks in a key, like the opening of some Jus- 
tice's gate, or a postboy’s horn. 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan 
11. i. Plays (i863) 74/x I'll speak to her, And in a high key 
too. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 46 Men speak in a high 
or a low key, 1748 J. Mason Elocut. 10 Carefully to pre- 
serve the Key (that is, the Command) of vour Voice. 1877 
Black Green Past. xxxv. (1878) 282 Loudly discoursing— in 
a high shrill and plaintive key— of his troubles. 

b. Jig. Intensity or force, ‘ pitch ' (of feeling or 
action) ; tone or style (of thought or expression) ; 
sometimes, prevailing tone or idea, 1 key-note \ 

1594 Nasiic Unfort. Trav. 36 As for rny cariagc, lie knew 
lice was to tucnc it at a key, either high or low, as he list, 
1599 Da n 1 el Mu soph. VI k s. ( 1 60 j ) Bv, I lis passions set to such 
a pleasing kay. 2622 Quarles Div. Poems, Esther (1717) 131 
Let peace and love exalt your Key of mirth. 1646 Evanck 
Noble Ord. 16 Which is the right Key of obedience, 1770 
Languors k Plutarch (1870) II. 904/2 The key of politics, 
which he first touched, he Kept to without variation, 1810 
Keatinge Trav. (18x7) I. 234 He returned in a high key of 
spirits in consequence of the reception he was favoured with. 
1875 Stuurs Const. Hist. I. xiv. 129 The writs to the barons 
. .arc shorter but in the same key. 

c. Tone or relative intensity (of colour), 

1851 H. Wilson Compos. Light Shade 65 Pictures, 
painted in a 4 light key , possess many advantages. ^ 1870 
kusKiN Arrows of Chace (i83o) I. 174 Their harmonics of 
amber-colour and purple arc full of exquisite beauty in their 
ch osen key. 

HI. Applied to various mechanical devices, in 
function or form suggesting the key of a lock. 

9. A piece of wood or metal which is inserted 
between other pieces; usually, a pin, bolt or wedge 
fitting into a hole or space contrived for it so as to 
lock various parts together; a cotter. 

Also, in special senses : («») A piece of timber framed be- 
tween floor-joists by mortice and tenon. (6) A piece of wood 
let into the back ora board or set of boards, across the grain, 
to prevent warping. ( c ) In stone-work : the piece or wedge 
of iron used to secure a dovetail in a hole, or driven between 
two | feathers *to split a stone (see quots. 1793). (d) In book- 
binding: a metal U-shaped instrument by which each band 
is secured in the sewing-press. 

11408-19 Acc. Roll in Rainc Brief Acc. Diirh. Cath. (1833) 
88, \d. each for 280 ‘keys’, or bosses for the crossings of the 
beams.] c 1440 P romp. Parv. 269/2 Key, or knyttyngc of 
ij.wallys, or trees yn an vnstabylle gtownde, ..lor amentum. 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII(iZ$6) 84 Boltes forlokkes kayts 
lyncesandatnilepynne for the said Curtowe. 1523F1TZHERD. 
Hush. § 5 The bodyc of the wayne. . the crossc somcr, the keys 
and pikstnues. 1603-4 in Swaync Sarum Church.w. Acc . 
(1896) T.53 Boltes and kayes for the belles. x66o Boyle Nno 
Exp. Phys. Mech. ii. 37 The brass Key (formerly described 
as a stopple in the brass Cover). ^ 1730 A. Gordon Maffeis 
Amphith. 313 The Stones, .arc pieced together, .with Keys 
of Iron or Stones left projecting out in what was already 
built, the better to join them. ibid. 215 Keys or Cramps of 
MetaL .1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 312 Take out the pins or 
keys which fasten the iron work of the brass collars. 1793 
S.m eaton Edystonc L. § 51 The iron stanchions .. were not 
fixed into the rock in the method of Key and Dovetail.. but 
were fixed in with club ends. Hid. § 347 A method some- 
times used, .for the division of hard stones, called the Key 
and Feather ..The Key is a long tapering wedge.. The 
Feathers are pieces of iron, also of a wedge-like shape. 1838 
Simms Pub. I Vks. Cl. Brit. 15 Two wrought iron keys for 
fixing the rail in the chair. 1857-62 N icholson Diet. A rchit. 
II. 86 When a key is passed through .. two or more thick- 
nesses of metal or other material . . it is customary to clasp 
them together by gibbs, previous to inserting the key. 189a 
D. A. Low Machine Draw. 22 Keys are wedges, generally 
rectangular in section, but sometimes circular; they are made 
of wrought iron or steel, and are used for securing wheels, 
pulleys, cranks, & c., to shafts. 

T In the following passages L. cldvus tiller, rudder, is con- 
fused with c/dvis key. 

. CX374 Chaucer Boeth . ut. pr. xiL 81 (Camb. MS.) He is 
as a keye [L. clauus ] and a stiere by which |>at the edifice 
of this world is I -kept stable. 1423 Jas. I King is Q. c, 
O anker and keye of oure gude auenture. 

10. That which completes or holds together the 
parts of any fabric; esp. the key-stone of an arch, 
which by its position and wedged form locks the 
other stones and holds together the structure. 

Also_ (a) the last board laid in a floor (Nicholson Did. 
Arc/ut. 1857-62); (b) the bent bar of iron which in well- 
boring supports the train of rods (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 3 The sharebeame, the whiche is 
the keye and the chiefe bande of all the plough. 1624 
Wotton Archil, in Reliq. (1651) 290 If the great Doore be 
Arched with some brave Head, cut in fine Stone or Marble 
for the Key of the Arch. 1703 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 273 
The under side of the Arch at the Key to rise in height 
18 Inches from the level of the place, whence you begin to 
spring the Arch. 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. 
ArchH. I. 52 Keys .. ought to be .. a real support, and not 
stand for mere Ornaments as they frequently do. 1892 
Daily News 22 Nov. 3/1 The hole will be lined all the way 
round with an iron plate two inches thick. This will be laid 
all round in 14 segments, and a ‘key * at the top. 

1*b>. fig. The leading person or mainstay of 
a society, etc. ; one of the best dogs in a pack ; 
a cardinal point or principle. Obs. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence xviii, Where decayed the 
kayes of chiualrie. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. IV. India 319 The 
key of all these wars consisted in this victory, c 1620 A. 
Hume Brit. Tongue vii. 18 That general, quhilk.1 called the 
keie of orthographic . . that is the congruence of the symbol 


and sound symbolized. 165a Culpepper Eng. Physic. (i3oo) 
336 The one must keep his credit, and the other get money 
and that U the key of the work. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. 
Comp/. Card. I. 103 Which.. are among our Fruits that 
which those called the Keys in a Pack of Hounds are in 
Hunting. 

c. That portion of a first coat of wall-plaster 
which passes between the laths and secures the 
rest; the hold which plaster has on a wall by 
means of roughnesses in the surface; the rough- 
ness of a wall-surface which enables plaster to 
adhere to it; the roughing on the under-side of 
a veneer, giving the glue a better hold. 

1835 J. Nicholson Opera t. Mechanic 612 The plaster is 
crossed all over with the end of a lath, to give it a tic or key 
to the coat which is afterwards to be laid upon it. 1842-76 
Gwilt A rchit. (cd. 7) § 1899 A better key is obtained upon 
the bricks and mortar. x&88 C. F. Mitchell Build. Constr. 
1. vii. (18S9) 104 Tredgold recommends the arrises of wide 
timbers to be taken off, so as not to interrupt the key for 
plaster. 

11. In the organ, pianoforte, and other (‘key- 
board’) instruments: Each of the levers, or more 
usually only the exposed front end of each of 
these, which arc pressed down by the fingers in 
playing, and actuate the internal mechanism so as 
to produce the various notes. 

[This sense appears to be confined to Eng. It is app. 
related in origin to 7 : sec the note there.] 
c 1500 Prov. in Antiq. Rep. _ (1 809) IV. 407 He must 
hamuli the keyes all lyke. 1513 in Kerry Hist. St. Lawr., 
Reading (1883) 60 Payd for y* lokks to the same organs, one 
for the .stopps and the oj>er for the keyes. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 158 In Clcricalls, the Keyes ate lined. 163* Quarles 
Div. Fancies x The unseen Bellow*, nor the hand that plays 
Upon th’ apparant note-dividing Kayes. 1664 Pefys Diary 
5 Oct, The new instrument .. the Arched Vial 1 .. played 
on with kces like an organ. 1785 Mad. D’ A kb lay Diary 
16 Dec., ‘Arc you sure you never play?— never touch the 
keys at all ? ' 1876 F. E. Trolloi’E Charming Fellow II. L 4 
[She] began to run her fingers over the keys of the piano. 
1896 Hipkins Pianoforte 28 The lower keys are called the 
naturals and.wheic seen, are covered with ivory; thevisible 
ends of the shorter upper keys, called sharps, arc raised to 
the height required by blocks of ebony glued upon them. 

b. In some wind instruments, as the Bute, oboe, 
clarinet, concertina, etc. : Each of the small metal 
levers, actuated by the fingers, which, cover or 
uncover the holes so as to modify the length of the 
vibrating column of air and thus produce the 
various notes. 

1765 Choker, etc. Diet. A rts , etc. s. v. Flute, Stopped and 
opened by the little finger’s pressing on a brass, or some- 
times, a silver key, like those in hautboys.*, bassoons, &c. 
2829 SPecif. Patent 5803 Finger keys have also been added 
to such instruments [as the concertina]. 1851 Illiutr , Cat at, . 
Gt. Exhib. 1x05 D flute of ebony, with keys.. Clarionets in 
B and D, in German silver, with all the keys. 

fc. Each of the vibrating steel tongues of a 
musical box. Obs. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 67 Long bits of steel 
called the keys of the instrument. 

12. Hence a. In telegraphy, A mechanical device 
for breaking and closing an electric circuit, b. 
In a type-writer or similar instrument, each of 
a set of levers pressed by the fingers in the same 
manner as the keys of a pianoforte or organ. 

2837 Specif. Patent No. 7390. 4 Giving signals .. by .. 
pressure of his . . fingers upon suitable buttons or finger keys. 
1846 Penny Cycl . 1st Suppl. II. 616/x In M. Alexanders 
instrument, a set of keys resembling those of a pianoforte, 
and corresponding to the number of needles, were arranged 
on a frame or table. 1867 Sabine Electric Telegraph 4* 
The transmitting key used by Morse in his later apparatus., 
consisted of a lever. 1876 Pbeece & Sivewright Telegraphy 
58 To send dots and dashes by this key it is only necessary 
to tap or move it as one would the key of a piano. 

13. An instrument for grasping a square or poly- 
gonal-headed screw, peg, or nut, and turning it by 
lever action ; csp. (a) for winding a clock, watch, 
or clock-work machine ; ( b ) for turning the wrest- 
pins of stringed instruments; a tuning-hammer; 
(c) for turning a valve or stop-cock; (f) for turning 
a nut ; a screw-wrench or spanner. 

The reference in quot. 1610 is somewhat uncertain. In 
quot. 3659 applied to the plug of a cock or tap. . 

1610 Shaks. Temp. j. ii. 83 Thy false vncle . . haumg boro 
the key, Of Officer, and office, set all hearts i’th state 10 
what tune pleas'd his eare. 1659 Leak IVaterwks. 14 
Cock D ; whose barrel is pierced . . to the end that the key C- 
turning either one way or the other,, .the Water.. may run 
when the hole of the key C shall agree with one or the other 
of' them. 1729 Swift Direct. Servants "Wks. (1879) 559/* 
Hide the key of the jack. 2755 Johnson Diet., Key. . 3 ' “ n 
instrument by which something iS screwed or turned. 1703 
Phil. Trans. LXXIXI. 443 Those stop-cocks must be turned 
by means of akey adapted to their square tops. 1828 Webster 
s. v. f The key of a watch or other chronometer. 2852 Illnstr. 
CataL Gt. Exhib. 1147 Ordinary tuning-keys are generally 
formed in one piece of hard iron. 2884 F. J. Britten lvatc/t 
4* Clockm. 131 Capable of being wound without a key- . 

b. An instrument for extracting teeth, consisting 
of a firm handle, with a claw, beak, or hook at 
right angles to it, and moving upon a pivot. 

t 854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminal. 377 I* Since 
the time of Garengeot, the key has undergone a number or 
improvements . . almost every dentist has felt the necessity 
of modifying the instrument. 3856 Dkuitt Surgeon's Vade 
M. 450 The key is.. often employed for the extraction Ot 
the bicuspides and molars. 
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IV. 14 . A dTy fruit with a thin membranous 
wing, usually growing in bunches, as in the ash 
and sycamore. 

1523 Fitzherb. Sura. xxix. (1519) 51 Ye may gette the 
Keys of asshes, nuttes, and suche other. 1562 Turner Herbal 
it. 6 They are called in Englishe ashe Keyes, because they 
hangh in bunches after the maner of Keyes. 2664 Evelyn 
Sylya (1679) 4 Oaklings, young beeches, ash, and some others, 
spring from, the self-sown mast and keys. 1789 G. White 
Sclbomc (1853) 387 Many ash-trees bear loads of keys every 
year. x88o Gray Struct. Sot. (ed. 6) 294 The Samara, some- 
times called in English a Key, is an indehiscent one-seeded 
fruit provided with a wing. 

15 . Key of the sea,) the Pelican’s foot shell. 

2854 Zoologist XII. 4425 Aporrhais pes-pelecani . . This 
common shell is popularly known as the ‘ key of the sea ’. 

V. attrib. and Comb. 

16 . General combs., as (sense 1), key-basket, 
-maker, -rack ; key-headed \ adj. ; (sense 6) key- 
hook , - cipher , -list, -map, - sentence , -word ; (sense 
7) key-relationship, -signature ; (senses 9 and 20) 
key-beam , - course , -log, - piece , -pile. 

2888-9 Century yJ lag. XXXVII. 84c A mob-cap covering 
her grey hair, and *key-basket in hand. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. 
Rom. West Eng. (1896) 112 (E. D. D.)They were playing all 
sorts of pranks on the "key-beams and rafters. 1826 E. 
Irving Balylon 1 . 1. 54 These two "key-books [Daniel and 
Revelations] and the treasure -books, which they unlock. 
1605 Bacon Ado. Learn. 11. xvi. § 6 The kinds of Ciphers. . 
are many, according to the nature or rule of the infolding; 
Wheel -ciphers, "Key-ciphers, Doubles, Stc. 1703 Moxqn 
Mech. Excrc. 2S2 The middle of the*Key-course will be the 
middle of the Arch. 1859 C. Forster Primcv. Lang., Mon. 
Assyria 13 Clavi-formed or nail-headed, cleidi-formed or 
"key-headed, cuneiform or wedge-shaped. 1868 Harper's 
Mag. XXXVI. 423 The most vulnerable point, the "key-log 
of the jam is sought. 3483 Cath. AngL 200/1 A "haymaker, 
clauicttlarius , clauicularia . 2851 in Ulustr. Loud. News 

(1854) 5 Aug. 1 19 Key-maker.- 1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. 
xx viu. 346 This chart, .with photo-lithographed "keymaps. 
1835 Bookman Oct. 26/2 Single page plans of small districts 
on a fair scale with a key -map for reference. 1891 Pall 
MallG. 7 Nov. 2/r Fourteen segments and a "keypiece will 
make up a ring 2^ ft. wide. 288* Stevenson Neva A rab. 
Nts. (1884' 297 The landlord rose from a business table 
under the "key-rack. 1881 Buoadhouse M us. Acoustics 371 
So many stumbling-blocks, in tbe way of understanding 
* key- relation ship. ^ 1859 C. Forster Primcv. Lang., Mon. 
Assyria 207 The inscriptions terminated with their *key- 
sentence. 1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms (1898) 
404/2 The "key signatures, including the clefs, are usually 
written on every stave. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 164 
The different versions begin and end in the same "key- 
tonality. 1859 C. Forster Primcv. Lang, Mon. Assyria 
40 The "key-word of these inscriptions. 1885 Merriam Sam. 
Bowles II. xxxiv. 66 The key-word of life is ‘Thy will be 
done’, 

17 . Special combs. : key-action, the mechanism 
by which sounds are produced in musical instru- 
ments that have a keyboard; + key- baud Mcch., 
a pin or wedge used in tighteningmachinery; key- 
bed Mech., the part of a shaft on or in which 
a key rests (see quot.) ; key -bit = Bit sb\ 7 ; 
key -bolt Mech., a bolt which is secured in its 
place by a key or cotter (Hamersly Naval Encycl . 
1881); key-bone, {a) the collar-bone, clavicle 
{nonce-use) ; (b) a bone forming the key of a 
structure ; key-check (see quot.) ; key-chord 
Mus., the common chord of the key-note; + key- 
clook, ?a pine cone (cf. Clock sbf 9); key- 
colour, the leading colour in a picture,* key-desk 
Mus., the case enclosing the keys and stops of an 
organ; key-dovetailing, a method of joining two 
pieces of wood, etc., by means of a key dovetailed 
into each ; key-drop, an external keyhole-guard, 
which falls by its own weight; key-fastener, 
any device to prevent a key front being turned in 
a lock (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875) ; a wedge secur- 
ing the breech-block of a gun {Cent. Diet .) ; key- 
file, a flat file, of the same thickness throughout, 
used in filing the wards of keys ; key-frame — 
Keyboard 2; key-fruit — Key 14; key-groove 
Mech. = key- seat', hence key -grooving machine ; 
t key-gun, = key -pistol ; key-hammer, a hammer 
for driving in keys or wedges; 4 key- herd Obs. 

~ Key-keeper ; key-loader, a workman who 
balances the wooden keys of a musical ■ instrument 
by the insertion of lead pellets ; *j* key-locks, 
lock and key; key-money, a payment required 
from the tenant of a house before he is allowed 
to have the key; key-movement, the mechanism 
of the keys of an organ; key -pattern, a fret or 
meander; key-pin, the pin on which a pianoforte 
or organ key is centred ; key-pipe, in a lock, the 
tubular opening in which the shank of the key 
turns; + key-pistol, a small pistol disguised m 
the form of a key ; key-point = K ey 5 (alsoyr| , .) > 
key-ring ( a ) a finger-ring having a small key ; 
combined with it; 05 ) a ring on which a number , 
of keys are hung ; key-screw — K ey i 3 ; key-seat i 
Mech., a key-bed or key-way (see quot. for key- 
bed) \ hence key-seated a.; i* key-shot, shot 
consisting of a bunch of pieces of metal ; key-stop, 

a key fitted to a violin to assist in stopping the 


strings {Cent. Diet.); key-stringed a., having 
strings which are sounded by means of keys ; key- 
tail, the part of a piano or organ key which lies 
behind the key-pin ; key-trumpet, a trumpet 
fitted with keys; key-way Mcch., a groove cut 
in a shaft, or in the boss of a wheel, to receive 
a key (see quot. for key-bed) ; key-winding a., of 
a watch, that is wound up with a key. 

*8®* Edwards Organs vi. (Heading) 67 "Key Action. 2734 
P l lb Gratis. XXXVIII. No. 434 Engraving , The Screw 
or Key-band to confine all close and tight. 2893 D. A. Low 
Machine Draw. 22 The part of the shaft upon which a key 
rests is called the *key bed or key way, and the recess in the 
boss of the wheel or pulley into which the key fits is called 
the key way; both are also_ called key seats. 187s Ure's 

Diet. Arts III. 242 By turning tbe handle, the "key-bit.. is 
brought into contact with the works of the lock, so as to 
shoot and withdraw the bolt. 1791 Cowper / liadv . 171 One 
with his huge falchion smote Fast by the "key-bone. 1854 
Owen Skcl. <$• Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 206 It .. 
completes the neural arch, as its crown or key-bone. 2875 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms (1898) 341 The pieces 
of wood on each side of the manual, to which the pin-rails 
are firmly fixed, are called * key-checks. Ibid. 254 C, E, G 
is the ''‘key-chord of C. 1577 Googe Here dock's Husb. 
(1586) 95 The^Pine..is planted not muche unlike to the 
Almond, the Kernels of the "Keie clockes being set as the 
Almond is.^ 1899 JVest/u. Gaz . 2r Jan. 4/2 The console or 
"key-desk is movable. 1847 Smeaion Builder's Man. 90 
The first method .. is called, amongst woikmen, keying 
together; the. second .. "key-dovetailing. 1851 Cassell's 
Illustr. Exhibitor 52 [Foucault'sJ Printing key frame 
by which the blind may write. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 
21 The dexterous hands of the filer and driller are now 
superseded by the planing, the ''key-groove cutting, and 
the drilling machines. 1663 Davenant Siege Rhodes Wks. 
(1673) 65, I hope he weais no charms About him, "Key 
Guns or Pistols charg'd with White Powder. 2884 Mil. 
Engineering I. it. 59 The tools required are..i rammer, 
x "key-hammer, 2 beaters, c 725 Corpus Gloss. 490 Clavi- 
cularius, "cae^hiorde. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 193 De 
heuenliche keiherde sainte peter. 1886 Standard 10 May 
2/6 He had worked . .as a 'key-loader. 1018 Laws of Cnut 
ir. c. 76 § r Buton hit under h ss ^ifes "cais-locan sebroht 
wmre, sy heo clame. a 1687 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 7 
And here, in House, with her own Key-locks, She us'd to 
keep her Coach and Peacocks. 1898 Daily News 19 Dec. 
6/7 The rent was higher than was slated on the rent book 
and the *key money exorbitant. z88z Edwards 0 >gans vL 
(Heading) 67 The Claviers and "Key Movement. 18^6 
Humphreys Coin-Collectors Man. iv, The figure known in 
Greek ornament as the * "key pattern . 1887 J. R. Allen 
Early Chr. Symbol, in The cross.. is enclosed in a rect- 
angular frame of key-pattern. 2655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. 
Dm. Index p. iv, A '‘Key-pistol (art. 44 t a Key of a Chamber 
door, which.. shall become a perfect pistol]. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. 256 They have not learned the art of con- 
centrating their force on the "key-point of their hearers' 
interest. 2874 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 509 
Upon the upper end of the sleeve.. a *key-seat of from four 
to six feet in length is cut . . ; over this sleeve a pinion . . also 
key-seated, is slipped. 1652 Sea-Fight betw. Eng. <$• Dutch 
{30 Nov.) 4 So close and thick did they ply the enemy with 
"Key-shot, long Chains, and Bolts of Iron. 1875 Stainer 
& Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms (1898) 253 The striking 
apparatus of a "kej'-stringed instrument. 2870 Eng. Mcch. 
18 Mar. 652/3 The driving shaft is cut with a feather groove 
or "key way. 1893 Pall Malt G. 2 Jan. 5/2 He drilled three 
keyways out of solid steel in the collars and fitted steel 
bolts into them. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 240 
The square in "key-winding watches by means of which the 
hands ate set to time. 

Key (kf), sb.- Now written Qcay. Forms: 
4-5 keye, 4-9 key ; also 5-S kay, (5-6 kaie, 

6 kaye, keay, 8 kea). [a. OF. kay, kai, cay (1 31 1 in 
Godef. Compl.), whence also Du. kaai (earlier had, 
kae , kaeye), Ger. and Da. kai , Sw. kaj. Cognate 
with the OF. word is Sp. cayo shoal, reef (see 
next) : for the ultimate etymology see Cay. In 
Eng., 14-iSth c., usually written key (less freq. 
kay), which latterly underwent the same change of 
pron. as Key sbf In early iSth c., the spelling ; 
quay was introduced, after later F. quat, but did j 
not finally supersede kay, key till nearly a century , 
later; in spite of this change of spelling the I 
pronunciation remains that of key (hi*).] 

A wharf, a quay. _ 

[1306 Rolls parlt. I. 200/2 Per exahaiionem Caye & 
diversionem aqum.] a 1400 Sir Bettes (MS. S) 141/3050 sir 
Saber . .went him forth also bliue Tille J>e keye here \>c schip 
scholde ryue. 1467 OrtL Worcester in Eng. Gilds 374 That 
the slippe and the keye, and the pavyment ther, be ouerseyn 
and repared. 1495 Naval A cc. Hen. VII ( 1 896) 265 Ankers 
Receyved at the Kay in Hampton, a 1548 Hall Citron ., 
Hen VIII, 209 The water rose three foote above the wharle, 
where the Key slode in Andwarpe. 1592 Norden Spec. 
Bril., M'scx 1. 34 BilUncsgate is a harbor or kaye Kir 
shipping. QlMRUiS Div. Poems. Esther (1717) S The 

Keel begins t' obey Her gentle Rudder, leaves her quiet 
Key. 1628 Wither Brit. Rcmcrnb. i. 75 At her Ports and 
Keyes, Take in the wealth of Kingdomes and of beas. 
1718 Freethinker No. 16 r 4 A j*oung Fellow .. fell from 
a Key into the River, and was drowned, zyss Perry 
Daggcnh. Breach. 24 To lade and unlade their G<wds.. at 
the Keas of the City. X759 Martin Nat. Hisf. Ertg.il. 
Suffolk 48 It is dean, and has a good Kay on the Kivcr 
Aid. 2773 Brydone Sicily ii. (1809) 25 Thekey [at Messina] 
exceeds anything I have yet seen even m Holland. X779-81 
Tohnson Lives, Drake Wks. 1787 IV. 413 The people.. ran 
m crowds to the key with shouts and congratulations. 2809 
R, Langford Introd. Trade 132 Hey, kay, or quay, a wharf 

for loading or unloading vessels. 

fi.r 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ccxxxi, A Key of fire ran 
I along the shore, And lightened all tbe river with a blaze. 
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b, iransf. A harbour, haven, nonce-use . 

1621 Quarles Argalus «$• P. (1678) 41 That tbou maist 
safely slide Into the bosome of thy quiet Key, And quit 
thee fairly of th’injurious Sea. 

c. attrib. and Comb., as key -duty, -gate, - master , 
-side, -wall', key-wood, wood landed at a quay 
(see quot. 1467). 

2425 MS. Found. Chart. Thornton's Hasp., Nciccastlc, 
A via regia voc. le keyside. 2467 E. £. Gilds 383 That 
better gouemaunce and rule be hadd, and better ouersight, 
vppon key wood, crates, and colez. 1477 Wat erf. Arch, in 
\oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 313 To stoppe the 
saide key yate with lyme and stone. 1638 Plan walls 
Newcastle m ArchxaL BE liana. XII. Pl.xiiL 230 The Newe 
Key Wall. 1764 Newcastle Chron. No. z, 2/1 Capt. Giles, 
Key- master here. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Wat cite t, 
The late Sir William Wyndbam built the pier of the harbour, 
and had the key-duties. 

Key (k f), sb. 3 Also 8-9 kay. [var. of Cay, 
ad. Sp. cayo shoal, reef. The spelling and pron. 
are due to the influence of prec.J A low island, 
sand-bank, or reef, such as those common' in the 
West Indies or off the coast of Florida. Cf. the 
place-name Key IVest. 

1697 DAMriER Voy. I. 22 These Islands or Keys, as we 
call them, were first made the Rendezvous of Privateers in 
the year 1679. Ibid. 249 A mile and half from the shore 
there is a small Kej', and within it is a very good Harbour. 
1726 G. Roqf^rts 4 Yrs. Voy. 345 The Rock is.. flat on the 
Top like a Key, which the Inhabitants call Kaay. 1761 
Descr. S. Carolina 63 There a pretty many Indians among 
the Kays, about the Cape of Florida. 3828 W. Irving 
Columbus (2831) x6y He soon got entangled in a complete 
labyrinth of small inlands and keys. 1883 C. F, Holder 
Marvels Anim. Life 22 The group, comprising seven or 
eight Keys, made up of coral, is surrounded by a long reef. 

t Key, obs. pi. of Cow, q.v. Hence tkey- 
•whit (= -quit.), money paid in lieu of the tithe of 
milk. 

1507 Pillon Church-w. Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 54 Item 
Receved of Willyam Towny^ende and Iohn Dore for Key 
\Vhyt..ix* v 1 . 

Key (kf), v. [ME. kei}e{n, keie{n, etc. f. kei}e. 
Key sbJ- An OE. expyian is alleged by Somner.] 

1 . Irons. To lock with a key ; to lock up ; to 
fasten securely. Also Ji g. rare. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A vr. 103 pe dore I-closet, I-keiset and 
I-kliketed, to kepe Jier-oute, c 1425 Disp. Mary «$• Cross 
241 in Leg. Rood (1871) 205 Heuene gate was keiyed [/r/w/c<Z 
keijied) clos. 1433 Lydc. St. Edmund 1. 1072 Cloos in his 
herte ech uertu was I-keied [?a r. ykeyed]. 2555 Asp. 
Parker Ps. cxix. 352 Keyd fast thy wotd : was so to me : in 
hope that I have done. 1780 Neivgate Cal. V. 201 Mrs, 
Penleaze swore that the windows were constantly barred 
and keyed every night. 1701 Cowper Odyss. xxi. 286 Be the 
palace-door Thy cbarge,..key it fast. 

2 . a. To fasten by menns of a pin, wedge, bolt, 
or wooden cross-piece. 

2577 Harrison England u. xi. (1877) 1. 227 An ax, keied 
or fastened with iron into the wood. 1634 Whitelocke 
frnl. Svjcd. Emb. (1772) I. 106 The bodye^of great trees 
squared, and . . keyed togither by other great pieces of timber. 
1793 Smeaton Eaystone L. § 302 To key home the plates 
of the cupola to the ribs. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. 
Steam Eng. 57 It is keyed or wedged in, and rusted in so 
as to be immoveable. 188 r Young Etery Man his own 
Mechanic § 550 Immovably keyed upon the cranked shaft 
is a heavy wooden cone pulley. 

b. To cause (plaster) to adhere (to laths). 

1881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 1383 When 
the mortar is put over the laths, part of it penetrates between 
them, and when hard keys, as it were, the plaster to the 
laths and renders it difficult of removal. 

3 . To regulate the pitch of the strings of a 
musical instrument. Hence fg. : To give a certain 
tone or intensity (to feelings, thoughts; ; to key up, 
to stimulate, to raise to a high pitch. 

2636 Heywood Challenge Beautie Prol, And Poets strive 
to key their strings more loud. 1655 H. Vaughan Silex 
Scint. 1. Ajfflictian 3 6 Thus doth God key disorder'd man 
. .Tuning his brest to rise or fall. _ 2866 Alckr Sol it. Nat. 

<V Man iv. 257 The fervid quickness and strength of 
Rousseau’s feelings keyed him on so high a pitch that [etc]. 
1888 Hurlbert Irel under Cocrc. I. l 46 If Mr. Balfour 
keys up the landlords to stand out, 

b. To fix the strings of a musical instrument 
upon the pegs or keys. 

1872 W. Skeen Early Typogr. 90 They were as useless to 
him as unstrung harp-strings are unmusical until they are 
keyed and stretched and tuned. 

4 . To insert the keystone in (an arch). Also 
with in. 

X735 J. Price Stone-Bridge Thames 8 After the Arches 
are thus turn’d and key'd. _ 1751 Laoelye Westm. Br. 75 
The last Arch was key’d in. 1770 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
g 7/2 The new bridge, .fell down after it was key'd in. 

Key, var, K.yy a., left (hand or foot). 

Keyage (kreds). Now written Quayage. 
Also 6 kei-, 7 kay-, caiage. [a. OF. kaiage, caiagc 
etc. (1295 in Godef ; med.L. caiadum is found 
in 1167); see Key sb.- and -AGE.J Quay-dues; 
quayage. 

[1324 in Gross Gild M. 1 . 39s note 4 De hujusmodi theo- 
lonlo. . anchoragio, terragio, kayagio.l c 1440 Promfi. Par v. 
269/2 Keyagc, or botys stondynge, ripatum. xs« Waterf. 
Arch, in zoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 325 N 00 
man . . shall rcise keuge of noo kaye nor othre place . . 
except it be buylded as a keay. 1610 Folki.vckasi Art cf 
Survey iv. t £0 Profits of Fairer, Market*, .. Pontage, 
Caiage, Cranage. 1681 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693) 
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734 Keyage or kayagc, fortorium. 1778 Eng,' Gazetteer 
(p.d. 2) s. v. Fancy, The toll of the market and fairs, and 
keyage of the harbour. 

Key-bearer. [f. Key + Bearek : OE. 
had aigbora in same sense.] 

1 . One who bears a key or keys. (Cf. Key sb T 2.) 

14.. Nominate in Wr.AYulcker 684/9 Hie claviger, a 
kayberere. 2485 Lichfield Gild Ord. (L. E. T. S.) 22 I he 
foure kayberers or ther deputies. 255* Huloet, Kaye 
bearer or keper. 1778 Br. Lowth Transl. Isaiah Notes 
(ed. 12)254 The priestess of Juno is said to be the key-benrer 
of the Goddess. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. 1 . 120 The figure 
of a key .bearer. 

2 . jig. One who is entrusted with authority sym- 
bolized by keys. Cf. Key sbX 4 and Key-keefkb 2. 

a 1540 Barnes Wks. (*573) 262/2 S. Fetter, .yommaundeth 
you that you shouidc bee alonely but ministers, & key- 
bearers of these keyes. 2669 Baxter Denver Mag. &CA. 
Past. II. xi. (1671)29 Christ made these Officers the Key- 
bearers of his Churches. 289s Tablet 2 Noy.700 The Prince 
of the Apostles, the key-bearer of eternal life. 

So Key *-b earing-, sb. and a . 

2660 Baxter Power Mag. ^Ch. Past. 11. xii. (1671) 29 This 
Key-hearing power (never denyed them from Christs time'. 
1853 \V. Cory Lett. 4 Jmls. (1897) 93, I should have lost 
the respect of the key-bearing woman l^guide). 

Keyboard (k;*bd a id). [Key sb.i ii.] 

1 . The set or row of keys in such musical instru- 
ments as the organ and piano. 

18x9 Pantologia s. v. Organ , Worked by. .a treadle, which 
comes out in the front of the instrument, under the key 
board. 2856 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Berlioz' Instrument. 126 
A large organ generally pos\es-ses five key-boards one above 
the other. 1B96 HirKiss Piaiu forte 5 The keyboard with 
its ivory and ebony notes lis seenj when the front of the 
instrument is opened. 

fig , 1884 tr. Lotzc's Mctaph . 491 In this case the soul 
would stand .. before the open key-board of the central 
nerve-terminations. 189a Stevenson Across the Plains 79 
Uproar that runs, .up and down the long key- board of the 
beach. 

attrib. 1896 Hivmss Pianoforte 46 The various key- 
board instruments.. Ibid. 65 A keyboard psaltery of a 
harp-shaped disposition. 

2 . The set of keys in a type- writing machine. 

2852 1 1 lust r. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1x87 A printing key- 
board, by which the blind are enabled to write. 2882 Spon’s 
Diet. Indust. Arts 160S The 1 Remington * machine lias in 
front a key-board holding the letters and numerals. 

KeyMm’gle. A bugle fitted with keys to 
increase the number of its sounds. 

(Invented by James Halliday about 18x5, and b3* him 
named the Kent Bugle ) 

2836-9 Dickens Sic. Boz (1850) 247/2 The loud note* of 
a key-bugle broke the monotonous stillness of the street. 
1884 J. Colbqrxe Hicks Pasha, vuu 86 Each battalion 
inarched out to the inharmonious braying of their key-bugles. 
Key-clog. A piece of wood tied to a key, to 
prevent it from being easily lost. 

155* Hui.oet. Kaieclogge. [No Latin.) 1555 R. Smith 
in Foxe A. «$• M. (1684) 111 . 343, I have sent you a key-clog 
for a token. 163a I. L. )Vont. Bights 19 She is able.. to 
have the key clog at her girdle. 1805 G. Ecus E. E. Metr. 
Rom. II.381 The active princess, .seized the key-clog w \\ ich 
hung from his shoulder. 

Key*- cold, a. Now nu?. [Cf. Key i b.] 
As cold as a key ; devoid of heat ; esp. cold in death. 

1529 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. 185/2 That body bercth them 
yet about sicke and nou^hty and cay colde as thei be. 2593 
Tell -Troth's N. Y. Gift 4 Joyning burning sominer wun 
kea-cold winter. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. ii. 5 Poore key- 
cold Figure pf a holy King. 1667 Duyddn Sir Martin 
Mar-all hi. ii. Mill. Feel whether she breathes, with your I 
hand before her mouth. Rose. No, madam, 'us key-cold. 
2894 Hall Caine Manxman vi. xiii. 405 The word was 
scarce out of his mouth when he was key-cold. 

b. Jig. Entirely devoid of warmth of feeling; 
having no zeal or fervour ; apathetic. 

x 534 More Com/, agst. Trib. in. xxvii. (1817) 323 The con- 
sideration of his incomparable kindness could not .. fail to 
inflame our key-cold hearts. 2565 Stapleton Fortr. Faith 
123* Kaye colde Christians, a 1659 Bp. Bkowsrig Serm. 
(1674) 1 . xxxt. 393 Men are many times.. luke-warm, yea, 
key-cold in the execution of justice, a 1734 Won row Set. 
Biog. (1845-7) I. 397 (E. D. D.) The nobility .. are either 
key-cold, or ready to welcome Popery. 

T B. As sb. (jocularly) : A severe cold. Obs. 
x6o* Df.Kker Satirom’. Wks. 1873 I. 206 Sir Adam is best 
you hide your head forfeare Your wise brainestakekey-colde.' 
Hence f Key-coldness, utter coldness. 

1641 R. Bailliu Unlavf. Rim. Episc. 5 The greatest 
part of your professed vertue, we find to consist in a key- 
cold nes. 

Keyed (kfd), a. [f. Key ift.1 or v. + -ed.] 

1 . Of a musical instrument: burnished vvilh keys. 
Keyed bugle = Key-bucle. 

2796 Burney Mem. Mctastasio II. 320 note. Pieces for 
keyed-instruments. 'i8o6Callcott Mus. Gram, u, i. 99 Both 
which are, upon Keyed Instruments, performed with the 
same Keys. 1849 Longf. Kavanagh xxi.v, Silas, who breathed 
his soul out upon the air of summer evenings through a 
keyed bugle. 

2 . In carpentry, engineering, etc. : Secured, 
fastened, or strengthened by means of a key. 

18*3 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 587 Keye.i-dado, dado 
secured from warping by bars grooved into the back. 2874 
Thcakle Naval Archii. 79 A keyed and riveted scarph, 
joining two arms. 

3 . Of an arch : Constnicted with a keystone. 

2842 W. Spalding Italy <5- It. I si. I. iv. 155 In the time of 

Pericles. .we discover in at least one of the great temples 
of Greece the keyed arch. Ibid. v. 183 The keyed arch was 
introduced for strength. 


Keyliolo (krh<wl). 

- 1 . The hole by which the key is insetted into 
a lock. 

In an ordinary house- or room-door the keyhole usually 
goes right through, and thus aflbrds opportunities of peep- 
ing, listening, etc. which are often alluded to; sec the quots, 
crigoa Marlowe Jen) of Malta 11. Wks. (Utldg.) 158/2 
Vet inrough the key-hole will he talk to her. 159a Nasiik 
P. Penilesse (1843) 57 If I would raunge abroad, and lookti 
in at Sluggards' key-holes. 1635 ? H ekkick Fairy Queen ii. 
in Hcspcr.{ 1869) App. 478 When mortals arc at rest.. 
Through key-holes wc do glide, a 17x5 Burnut Own Time 
(1766) II. 212 He looked through the key-hoje and there 
saw him lying dead. 2833 N. Aiinott Physics^ (cd. 5) II. 
222 A candle carried past a key-hole, throws its light on the 
opposite wall. 1887 R us Km Prxterita ll.ii.52 An ominously 
zEolian keyhole in a vile inn. 

2 . A bole made to receive a peg or key used in 
carpentry or engineering. 

2703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 33 Round-bolts,, with 
a (lead at one end. and a Key-hole at the other, c 2860 
H. Stuart Seamans Catech. 61 The lower keyholes should 
be clear, to allow the water to run out freely, 

3 . In New Brunswick : A round harbour or cove 
with narrow entrance. 

1896 W. F. Ganony in Trans. R. Sec. Canada Scr. n. II. 
ii. 210. 

4 . attrib., as key -hole prospect , slit , view; koy- 
holo escutcheon, an escutcheon-shaped plate of 
metal surrounding a keyhole; keyhole guard, 
-protector, a metal plate which falls over (or into) 
and closes a keyhole ; keyhole limpet, a gastro- 
pod of the family Fissurellidx , having a shell with 
an aperture at the apex ; keyhole saw, a narrow 
saw for culling keyholes, elc.; keyhole whistler, 
slang, (see quot.) 

2889 Sci. A mer. LX I. 295 Bennetts improved * key-hole 
guard .. preventing any view through the keyhole. 2869 
J. G. Wood Common Shells 96 In the /Tusk-shells there ii 
an aperture at the peak, and the same is the case witli the 
*Kcy-ho!e Limpet Fissurelta reticulahx. 2885 Stand. 
Nat . Hist. I. 320 The Fissurellidx , or key-hole limpets, 
are structurally closely allied to the .. Haliotidx. 1852 
H. Melville Whale xvii. 92 The *kev-hoIe prospect was 
but a crooked and sinLtcr one. 2816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. ff Art I. 207 A small kind of compass-saw, called a 
*Kcy-h ole-saw, is used for quick curves such as key-holes. 
2882 Gcntl. Mag. Jan. 65 A man standing on Ills head to 
keep him quiet, and another cutting a* * keyhole* slit in his 
ear. 1852 Mayiiew load. Labour I. 3:1 * Keyhole whist- 
lers the skipper birds arc sometimes called. . . They start 
early to good houses for victuals, when gentlefolk arc not up. 

Hence Keyltolo v. t Irans. (of a bullet in target- 
practice) to strike the target in such a way as to 
make a hole of the form of a key-hole. 

1890 Cent. Diet, cites Reynolds. 

Keying (k/ig), vbl. sb. [f. Key sbj and v.] 

1 . T he action of the verb Key in various senses. 
1596-7 in Swaync Sarum Church. to. Ace. 302 One Chiboll 
for his labo* for the keyinge of a bell, 6 d. 286a G. P. 
Scroi'e Volcanos 290 The ‘keying * of their flexures by the 
intrusion of molten matter from beneath, and its consolida- 
tion there. 2878 Marc. Stokes Early Chr. Archit. Jrel. 10 
Finished at the top by selecting a thteker or thinner stone, 
as the case might require, for keying. 

+ 2 . Stone-work serving as the key of an arch. 
Obs. rare~ l . 

1483 Churchw. Ace. St. Mary hill , London (Nichols 
279 7) 97 Keyenge of a gate ot ston 8 fote of heyghte 
witnynne boght of William Gemci mason. 

Key-beeper. 

1 . One who has the custody or control of the key of 
a house, room, chest, etc. Cf. key-had, Key sbA 1 7. 

2534 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc, Oxford 219 To the Key 
Kepers to thuse of the body of the Town. 2576 Ibid. 388 
The Key Kepers of thys Cytie shall delyver thenx x u in 
money. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa il App. 10 He must 
enquire, whether any money comes to the hands of the 
Superioress, without the Key-keeper’s knowledge, <21712 
Ken Psyche Poet, Wks. 2722 IV. 20^ That Angel.. Of the 
Abyss Key- keeper made, Rules the infernal Shade. 1892 
Asitiquary Oct. 142 His application.. was refused by the 
key-keeper. 

2. =-- Kky-beareb 2. 

2563-87 Foxe A. M. (1596) 87/2 Left with Peter the 
holie keie keeper. 

+ 3 . A regulator. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Sch. 122 The best key -keeper of 
mol ion is an elater or bear. 

Keyl, obs. form of Keel sb.- y sb. 2 , j/.i 
Keyless (kries), a. [f. Key sbJ- + -less.] 
\Vithout a key or keys. a. Of a door or lock. 

2823 Byron Island iv. vi, A spacious cave, Whose only 
portal was the keyless wave, i860 Reade Cloister H. 
xciv, Faith and simplicity had guarded that keyless door. 

b. Of a watch or clock which is wound up 
otherwise than by means of a key. Hence of 
a mechanism, method of winding, etc. 

I 2828 Mich. Mag. IX. 66 Berrollas' keyless watch or clock. 
2884 F. T. Britten Watch Clockm. s 33 The simple key- 
less mechanism used for going barrels is not suitable for the 
fusee. Ibid. 247 The ordinary method of keyless winding. 

c. Of a musical instrument. 

2875 tr. BlasenuTs Th. Sound v. § 8 The primitive key- 
less trumpet. 

d. Without explanatory key. 

i86x J. Pycroft Ways < 5 - Words 83 Such compositions 
have..avoice onlyfor the initiated, but are keyless mysteries 
to all others. 289* Pall Mall G. 22 Sept 2/1 We find your 
work so abstruse, your parables so keyless. 


KEYSTONE. 

Keylet (k» -let), [f. Key sb . i + -let.] A little 
or tiny key. 

1B60 Artist ff Craftsman 367 To open the tose-wood case 
with the precious keylet she had left him. 

Koyll, obs. form of Keel sbfi, Kyle. 

Keyme, Koynard, var. Kemb, Cayn A im. 
Key-note (krmwt;. 

1 . A bus. The first, i. e. lowest, note of the scale 
of any. key, which forms the basis of, and gives its 
name to, the key ; the tonic, (l'ormeriy called 
simply key: sec Key siA 7 a.) In quot. 1776 
applied to the lowest tone of an ancient Greek 
scale or * mode.’ 

2776 Burney Hist . Mus. I. v. 460 The key-note of the 
Dorian mode. 178a Ibid. 1 1 , ii. 97 Trail ‘•posed keys , . repre- 
sen led by' other sounds in the same relation to the key-note. 
1859 Jkhlson Brittany iv. 41 They never leave o(T on the 
key- note ; the ear is left unsatisfied. 1875 Ouseley Mus . 
Form ii. 21 A melodic perfect cadence must end with the 
key'-notc. 

b. transf. = Key sbA 8 a. rare. 

276a Kamls Elet/t. Crit. xvm. iy. (1774) II. 104 In reading, 
whether verse or pro-e, a certain tone is assumed, which 
may be called the key-note; and in that tone the bulk of 
the words arc sounded. 

2 .Jig. The leading idea of a discourse, composi- 
tion, or course of action; the prevailing tone of 
thought or feeling, 

1783 Blair Rhet. II. xxxi. 166 Much of the Orator's art 
and ability' is shown, in thus striking properly at the com- 
mencement, the key note, if we may so express jt, of the rest 
of his Oration. 2825 Scott Diary 22 Dec. in Lockhart , 
1 wrote a few verses.. taking the key-note from the story of 
Clavcrs leaving the Scottish Convention of estates in 1688-9. 
1862 J. Skelton Nugse Crit. ix.404 This moderation was 
the key-note of Canning's character. 2875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. xviil T4 The keynote of the Lancastrian policy. 
i 880 Bukgon Lives 22 Gd. Men I. n. 140 Such was the 
frequent keynote of his discourses in public 

ICeyre, obs. form of Kjeu. 

Koyry, variant of Kkiui Obs. wall-flower. 

Keys (kfz). [PI. of Key sb. x in specialized use.] 
A body of twenty- four members which forms the 
elective branch of the Legislature of the Isle of 
Man. More fully Blouse of Keys. • (The reason of 
the title is not quite clear. It appears in Latin 
form claves in 1418, and in Eng. form in 1422. 
But it is not the recognized name in the Manx 
Statutes till 1585 ; from that date to 1734 the title 
is 1 The Twenty-four Keys'; after this simply ‘The 
Keys*. The Manx popular name is Yn Kiare as 
Feed/ The Four-and-twenty/ The suggestion that 
Keys was some kind of corruption of Kiare as 
1 Four-and* has no historical basis.) 

[2427-18 in Gill Statutes I. 0/ Man (1883) I. 2 Hac In- 
denture facta inter Thur.stanum dc Tyldesley letc -3 ex unu 
pattc, ct. .xxuij Claves Mann, ex altera, Te.-natur qd. pre- 
dict! xxiilj Claves legis cum judice Mann, dicunt, etc.J 
242a Ibid. I. rr Alsoe wc give for Law, that there was 
never xxiiij Keys m Certainty, since they were first that 
were called Taxinxi, those were xxiiij free Houlders. . \\ ith- 
out the Lord’s Will, none of the 24 Keys to be. \*$$Oriitrof 
Henry Earl 0/ Derby ibid. 59 To. . impart your Proceedings 
to the 24 Keyes of that my Isle. 2594 Art. of Doubt by 
R. Stanley ibid. 67 The two Deemsters and 24 Keys of this 
Isle. 2706 Phillips s. In the Isle of Man, the twenty 
four chief Commoners being as it were the Keepers of the 
Liberties of the People, are call’d The Keys of the Island, 
1715 Gov. Horne Let. in A. W. Moore Hist. I. of Man 835 
To the Gentlemen of the Twenty-four Keys. 1718 m Keble 
Life Bp. Wilson xii. (1863) 397 A complaint of thi' nature 
is not cognizable before the 24 Keys 1739 in Gill Statutes 
/. of Man I. 239 By and with the Advice and Consent ot 
the Governor, Councel, Deemster, and Keyes, in this present 
Tynwald Court assembled. 2883 Encycl. Brit. aV- 45 V 2 
The Keys were at one time sell-elected, but in 
consented to popular election. 1900 A. W- MookB //*«• /. 
of Plan 824 note. The right to try questions of the rights 
of members to their seats was specially reserved by the 
House of Keys Election Act of 2866. 

Jteysar, -ser, -zar, obs. variants of Kaiseb. 

Keyse, keysie, keyshie, local ff. Cassie. 

Keystone (krst^n). 

1 . The stone at the summit of an arch, which, 
being the last put in, is looked upon as locking the 
whole together. 

<22637 B. Jonson UnJcmwods, Misc. Poems xxx*. To Sir 
E. Sackville, 'Tis the last key-stone That makes the arch, 
1703 Moxon Mech . Ex ere. 279 If you will add a Keystone., 
to the Arch.. let the breadth of the upper part of the Key- 
stone be the height of the Arch. 2790 Burns Taut o 
Shunter 206 Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, And win 
the key.-stane of the brig. 2852 Ruskin Stones V cn. I. x. 
§ 4 One voussoir is as much a keystone as another ; only 
people usually call the stone which is last put in the key- 
stone ; and that one happens generally to le at the top or 
middle of the arch. 2858 Mks.(}uphant Laird Noflaw 1 1 
272 The narrow door, with some forgotten noble's sculptured 
shield upon its keystone. 

fig- Something occupying a position com- 
pared to that of a keystone in an arch. 

. X $ 4 J J* Jackson True Evattg. T. m. 182 Christian Society 
is.. like stones in an arch, .. Christ himselfe being the^ key- 
stone. 2790 Burns Tam o' Shanter 6g That hour, o’ night s 
black arch the key-stane. 1839 Bailey Fes/us i. (2852) 10 
The sun, centre and sire of light, The keystone of the '•voud- 
built arch of Heaven. 1866 Howells Venei. Life (1883) I- 
xiii. 245 At the other end of the saloon sat one of the 
fathers, the plump key-stone of an arch of comfortable 
young students. 



KEY-STONED. 


KHANS AMAH. 


c. esp. The central principle of a system, course 
of action, etc., upon which all the rest depends. 

1817 Coleridge B/og. Lit. 96 Religion, as both the corner 
stone, and the key-stone of morality. 1833 Lewis UsetyAb. 
Pol. Terms xv ii. 163 The keystone on which all government 
must ultimately rest. 18^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 
x66 The tenet of predestination was the keystone of his 
religion. 1876 Rogers Pol. Econ. ix. (ed. 3) 108 The 
principle of unlimited liability is the keystone of the system. 

2 . A bond-stone. 

1823 P. Nicholson Tract . Build. 339 Key -Stones, a term 
frequently used for bond-stones. 

3 . In chromolithograph)’ ; see quot. 

1875 Ures Did. Arts III. 135 A drawing of the subject^ in 
outline,, .is made. .when transferred to a stone, this drawing 
is called the keystone, and it serves as a guide to all the 
others, for it must be transferred to as many different stones 
as there are colours in the subject. 1889 Pall Mall G. 
23 Jan. 3/ 1 ‘ Offsets’ . . are tracings of those portions of matter 
in the keystone which are to go in each colour, an offset for 
(he red, one for the blue, and so on. 

4 . A block of cast-iron used to fill up certain 
spaces in a Scotch lead- smelting furnace. 

1837 Tomlinson in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XIII. 300/1 {Lead} 
The space at each end of the fore-stone is dosed by a cube 
of cast-iron called a key-stone: two similar stones fill up 
the space between the fore-stone and the back part of the 
furnace. 

5 . alt rid. and Comb ., as keystone-mask \ key- 
stone-mill, a kind of mill used for grinding tan- 
ning materials ; Keystone State, U.S., popular 
appellation of Pennsylvania, as being the seventh 
or central one of the original thirteen states. 


rS8x_ Sj>on's Diet. Indust. Arts 1227 The well known 
American ‘keystone ’ mill. 1890 Daily Ne'.vs 26 Nov. 7/3 
The quite famous sculptured keystone-masks on the east 
and west sides of the central arch of Henley Bridge. 

Hence Key atoned a. f having a keystone. 

1887 T. Hardy Woodlandcrs I. iv. 52 Under that key- 
stoned doorway. 

Keyth, var. Kitiie v. Obs., to make known, etc. 
f Key-turner. Obs. A turnkey. 

1607 Dekkek Knt.'s Conjur. (1842) 4s Hee’s as surly as 
those Key-turners are. 1618 Mynshul Ess. Prison (1638)29 
The master of a prison is the primum mobile.. and those 
key-turners and streetwalkers are the petty and necessary 
slavish wheeles. 1786 J. Roderts Life 83 A piece of 
service I did him.. officiating as key-turner, and preventing 
two notorious robbers fiom breaking out. 

Keytyf, -teyves, obs. forms of Caitiff, -s. 
Key-whyt : see Key sb. 4 
Khab(b)ar, variant of Khubber. 

II Khair (kai»i). Also kheir, kiai% [Hindi 
Hair, khayar , = Skr. khadird . ] The Acacia 

Catechu of India, from which cutch is obtained. 
1831 Trelawney Adv. younger Sou II. 198 The kiar 
backstays, strong and elastic as they are, snapped like cast 
(ton. 1835 Burnes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) I. 112 Clumps of 
tamarisk, khair, lan,.. and such other shrubs as are to be 
found in the Thurr. 1862 Catal Internat. Exhib . III. 
India 105 Kheir-gum. 2866 Trcas. Bot . 64 6/ 1 Khair-tree. 

liKkakau (kaka*n). Also khacan. [Turk! 
(hence Pers. and Arab.) khdqdn king, 

emperor, Great Khan: see Chagan and Khan k] 
A Tartar ruler : a khan. 

x 777 J- Richardson Dissert. East Hat. 2 6 The Khakan 
used often to preside at their exercises of genius. 1859 
C. Forster Primeval Lang., Mon. Assyria 314 note. 
When the present khacan shall have departed, this man 
will succeed to the throne. 

Hence Xhaka’nship, the office of khakan. 

1859 C. Forster Primeval Lang.. Mon. Assyria 314 note. 
They give the khacanship only to Jews. 

II Khaki (ka-ki), a. and sb. Also khakee, 
ka(h)ki, kbarki(e, karkeo, etc. [Urdu (Pers.) 

khaki dusty, f. khdk dust.] 

" A. adj. a. Dust-coloured ; dull brownish yellow, 
drab. b. {at t rib. use of B.) Made of khaki cloth. 

*863 Cornh, Mag. Jan. 45 As to dress, .he J Cap t. Cure ton] 
confined himself to causing their clothes to be dyed khakee, 
or mud-colour. 1869 E. A. Parkes Tract. Hygiene ; led. 3) 
393 The comfortable gray or dust-coloured native Khakee 
doth. ,884 J. Colsornb Hicks Pasha 2 We had to pro- 
vide ourselves with . . Karkee jackets. 3884 H calth Exhw. 
Catal. 35/2 The new Khaki cloth, the material adopted by 
the War Office for the troops on active service. 3890 watt 
Out. Econ. Prod. India IV. 5 66 It is needless to attempt 
atl enumeration of all the Khaki dyes of India. 1898 

B. Burleigh Sirdar <y Khaliftix. 128 The Kharkie trousers 
of the Lincolns and Warwicks. 1900 Daily H nvsy^ °t 5 

Stockings, gloves, sunshades, all are to be khaki. 

B. sb. A fabric of this colour now largely em- 
ployed in the British army for field -uniforms. 
Originally of stout twilled cotton {Khaki drill), 
Hut more recently made also of wool {Khaki Bed- 
ford, K . sc roe). , _ . , _ 

In India, khaki was used for uniforms by the Guide Corps 
^nder Lumsden and Hodson in 1848, by the troops m the 
Mutiny of r8 5 7, in the Afghan campaigns °f *878-^. etc. 
It was worn in the Soudan Wars of 18S3-98, mid esp. b> the 
British troops in South Africa in 1899-* .(Quote. xSrf 59 
m *y mean simply the colour: cf. ‘ dressed in 'I „ q.pi 
’857 H. B. Edwardes Let. 21 July m Lumsden &Elsmie 
Lumsden of Guides (1899) 200 The whole of the troop* here 
? re dressed in khilkee. 1859 Sir J. Murray ^^A^ Apr. 
» Mhi Gaz. 23 June, The Infantry were dre^cd in 
k'hakee. 1879 E. S. Bridges Bound Me g* f 

Months 203 The troops here are dres-ed in khaki.. It is 
a kind of strong brown holland, and appears to me to be 


685 

made of flax. 1883 Times ti July 7 Marksmen., in the case 
ot some of the Indian team, in the light serviceable dust- 
coloured khakee. 1886 Yule s.v., The original khakee was 
a stout cotton cloth, but the colour was also used in broad- 
cloth. 1892 Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 7/1 Khaki is not showy 
enough except when it is new and well made up, and if 
constantly, worn it tends to promote slovenliness. 1899 

0. Crane m Cornh. Mag. Dec. 749 In came Casper, thin, 

yellow, and m soiled khaki. 

b. Used for a soldier clothed in khaki. 

1899 Lumsden S; Elsmje Lumsden of Guides 85 There 
used to be a good deal of rivalry between the Guides and 
the rst Punjab Rifles.. the former were styled ‘Khdkis* 
from their dust-coloured clothing. Mod. Nexus Or., Before 
daylight the Khakis were at them again. 

C. As adj., adv., or sb. in such constr. as to 
vote khaki , a khaki election , a khaki policy , the 
khaki loan {khakis), etc., used in reference to the 
South African War of 1899-, and the war spirit 
in England at the time. 

1900 G. Faber Sp. in Yorksh. Herald 5 Jan. 6/2 Are 
you.. going to.. vote solid for qur Government? Or may 

I put it in another way, . . will you vote khaki ? 1900 
W cstin. Gaz. 7 Feb. 2/2 The electors at York have voted 
khaki, as Mr. Faber invited them to do. Hid. 8 Mar. 9/1 The 
market does not know whether the new war loan, Khakis, 
will be offered at 97, g$ 99, or 100. Ibid. 10 Mar. 2/2 The 
financial aspects of the ‘Khaki * Loan of ,£30.000,000. Ibid. 
23 Mar. x/3_ Complications of all kinds are likely to arise 
as the_ khaki feeling dies down. Ibid. 26 May 2/2 The 
result in South Manchester is a great deal more khaki than 
that in the Isle of Wight. 1900 Dundee Advertiser 
21 Aug. 4 What right has the Government to attempt to 
ride back to power on ‘khaki'? 1900 St. fames s Gaz. 
21 Sept. 6/1 Khaki and Imperialistic allusions are worked in 
[to a play] to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 

D. Comb., as khaki-bound, - clad , - clothed , 
coloured, -kited adjs. 

1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burniah II. 177 Khakie- 
coloured cloth is the best for shooting purposes. 1896 
C. Doyle in Westm. Gaz. 9 Apr. 2/1 We nad speech wilh 
three khaki-clad men. 1899 Keene's Bath fmt. 2 Dec, 6/r 
It was impossible to distinguish the khaki-clothed firing line. 
1900 Westm. Gaz . j6 Feb. 3/2 The eleven will wear khaki- 
hued_ jerseys. 29 00 Academy 14 Apr._ 313/1 A little 
khaki-bound collection of ditties about fightingand fighting- 
men. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 30 Oct. 8/1 What boys they 
looked, some of the sunburnt khaki men. 

1 J Khalifa (katrfa), variant of Caliph, represent- 
ing more closely the Arab, khalifah. So Khalifat (a, 
Khaleefate, variants of Caliphate. 

1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 153 From Alexandria .. came 
all the Mighty Armadas set on Foot by the Saracen Khalifas 
1844 Ld. Houchton Palm Leaves 10 The just successor of 
the Khaleefate. 1898 Manch. Guard. 14 Oct., The Khali- 
fate had belonged to the Khalifa, and not to the Khedive, 

If KhalsaCh. (ka-lsal. East I ml. [Urdu (Pers.) 
5^a)V>- khalifah, khalfa{h, fem. of Arab. 
khdlif pure, real, proper, properly belonging.] 

1 . The revenue department of the government in 
Indian states ; the state exchequer. Also attrib., 
as khalsa-grain, - land . 

1776 Trial Joseph Fowke B 14/x, I will procure for you the 
Kallaut of the Aumeen [=Aumil] of the Khalsa. 1B01 
R. Patton Asiat. Mon. 129 The injunctions. on this head 
from the khalsa , Or revenue department, are imperious and 
strong. Ibid. 157 The nankar lands of the zemindar, which 
have, .been converted into khalsah lands i86z Beveridge 
Hist. India II. v. vi. 418 The officers of the khalsa (revenue 
office). 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Yrs. India liii. 427 The 
herdmen..iefused to deliver the khalsa grain. 

2 . The Sikh community or sect. 

1790 G. Forster fount. Bengal to Eng. (1798) I 267 note, 
The government at large, and their armies, are [by the 
SicquesJ denominated Khalsa , and Khalsajec. 1882 Wood 
tr. Barth's Retig India 246 Govind Singh . . completed the 
transformation of the sect, or, as it was henceforth called., 
the Khalsa, * the property, the portion (of God) . 

1 } Khamsin (kce’msin). Forms : 7 camsim, 
8*9 campsin, (9 kampseen), 9 kamain, kham- 
sin, -seen. [Arab. khamsin , mod. collo- 

quial form (=* oblique case) of ♦=«. kkavisiitt 
fifty (see def.).] An oppressive hot wind from the 
south or south-east, which in Egypt blows at inter- 
vals for about 50 days in March, April, and May, 
and fills the air with sand from the desert. 

1685 Boyle Salub, Air 74 A kind of Dew, which, .purifies 
the Air from all the Infection of Camsims . X757 Huxham 
in Phil. Trans. L. 42$ The wind we bad, like the Campsin, 
actually blew hot, 1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volneys Vino 
Soil If. S. 142 The kamdn, or south wind, in Egypt, and the 
south-we-t at Bagdat and Bussora, have the same proper- 
ties. X883 E. F. Knight Cruise ‘Falcon' (1887) 65 The 
atmosphere is hot, dry, and oppressive as that of North 
Africa when the khamsin blows, attnv. 1896 BJackvj Mag. 
Sept. 332 The hot kham-een winds parch the fields. 

II Klian 1 (kaen, kan). Forms *. 4 caan, 4-6 
cane, 4-7 can, 6 canne, 7 caunn ; 4-5 chaan, 
4-6 chane, 7 cliahan, chawn, 4, 7-9 chan ; 7-S 
han; 9 khaun, khan (kan, kaan). See also 
Cham. [a. Turk! (hence Pers. and Arab.) khan 
lord, prince, generally regarded as a modified form 
of khdqdn : see Khakan and Chagan. 

The title became known in Europe partly through the 
Mongol invasions in the first half of the thirteenth century 
(appearing in med-L. as chains, earns, Gr OF. 

chan, chain, etc.), but more e*p. through the European 
missions to the Mongol court in the same century (2245-1255! 
and by tbe narrative of Marco Polo (1298). In the original 


French text of the latter the spelling Kan, Can or Chan 
varies with Kaan or Caan, apparently intended to represent 
Tartar jjllj qaan , the special title adopted by Oktai, the 
son of Chingiz Kban, and his successors. Caanus is also 
found Jn med.L. (Du Cange, s. v. Cagan), but the usual 
forms in the European languages arc based on Khan.] 
a. Hist. The specific title (usually with great, 
+. grand, or the additions of Tartary, of Cathay) 
given to the successors of Chingiz Khan, who were 
supreme rulers over theTurkish, Tartar, and Mongol 
tribes, as well as emperors of China, during the 
middle ages. b. In later vise : A title (now of 
slight import) commonly given to rulers, officials, 
or men of rank in Central Asia, Afghanistan, etc. 

0x400 Maundcy. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 pis Tartary es halden of 
fie Crete Caan of Cathay. J494 Fabyan Chron. vu, 331 
The Great Cbaan of Tartharys . . sent an hooite into the 
land® of Hungry. 1534 More Ccmf agst. Trib . m. Wks. 
124 r/r Both Pres ter Johns land, and the graunde Canes too. 
1555 Eden Decades 253 They haue much knowleage of the 
great cane of Cathay. 1623 St. Papers , Col. 1622-4. 211 Sold 
the small ship to the ‘Caunn, being very desirous of her’. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 52 ACitie..under the Jurisdic- 
tion Royall of Emang Ally, the Chawn or great Duke of 
Shyras. 1667 Milton P. L. x». 388 Cambalu, seat of 
Catbaian Can. 1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1724/1 The last Week 
arrived here an Envoy fiom the Kam of Tartary. 170$ 
Ibid. No. 4107/2 The old Han of larlary is lately dead. 
1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xlii. (1869) II. 562 The pride of the 
great khan survived his resentment. 1798 AIalthus Popnl. 
(1878) 67 The power of the Chan being absolute. 1815 
Elyhinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) I. 213 The chief of au 
Oolooss is called Khaun.. .In some Ooloosses. the Khaun is 
elected by the people, ^ 1857 Max MUller Selected E sw II. 
269 One of the Tatar Khans, .sent for the Buddhist pilgrim, 
1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Yrs. India xiv. (ibgS) 101 fie was a 
grand specimen of a frontier Kban. 

II Khan 2 (kam, kan). Forms : a. (4 alohan), 

7 e(h)ane, kan(ne, 8 k(h)ane, 8- khan. J 3 . 7 
han(e, 7-S hawn, 8 hann. [Arab. khan inn.] 
In the East: A bnilding (unfurnished) for the 
accommodation of travellers; a caravanserai. 

n. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 22 He discharge^ hym his 
hors, .of his be r then and so sendeth hym into swich a hows 
pat is cleped here also alchan. (1612 Trav. Four Engli shut 
77 In Cities they haue very stately Canes, but not for 
trauellers, but for themselues to dwell in ; for every rich man 
calleth his house a Cane.] 2615 G. Sandys Trav. 57 Lega- 
cies for. .building of Canes for tbe reliefe of passengers. 
1682 Wheler fourn. Greece 1. 37 Thete is a Kannc there, 
which serveth for a Warehouse. 1759 Russell in Phil. 
Trans LI. 533 At Seidon, great part of the Frank kane was 
overthrown. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. {1825) I. 
193 We stopped at the khan, while our men purchased pro- 
visions. 1880 A. H. Hutu Buckle II 161 The badly-cooked, 
indigestible stuff which most Eastern travellers eat at the 
Khans 

/ 3 . 164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 84 They are great 
Founders of Hospitalls, of Hanes to entertain Travellers. 
1653 Greaves Seraglio 1Z2 Divers Hawns (commonly called 
Canes) in which wayfaring men do lodge 17 0} J. Pitts 
Acc. Mahometans 173 A Hawn or Inn adjoymng to the 
Harbour. 17x7 Lady III. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs Thistle ♦ 
thivayte x Apr., Their mosques are atl of freestone, and the 
public hanns, or inns, extremely magnificent. 

Khanate (kre*n-, kam^t). Also khanat. [f. 
Khan 1 + -ate 1 .] A district governed by a khan ; 
the position of a khan. 

1799 W. Tookf. View Russian Emp. II. 37 This state 
split, .into several petty khanates. 2842 Penny Cyd. XX. 
375/r Samarcand is a town in Asia, in the khanatof Bokhara. 
1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 74, 1 was forthwith em- 
ployed to draw up a full report of his son’s claim (o the 
Khanate. 1893 McCarthy Dictator I. £0 In the Khanate 
of some Central Asian despot. 

Khandgea, variant of Cangia, a Nilc-boat. 

2819 T. Hope Anastasius ii. (1S27) 31, I resolved, after 
three or four days march along the banks of the Nile, to 
contend with its adverse current, myself in a light khandgea, 

Khang, variant of Kang. 

II Khanjar (karnd3a.i). Also 7 canjare, 8 
-jer, 8-9 -jar, 9 -jiar, -giar, cunjur, khunjur, 
kandjar. See also Handjar. (Pers. (Arab., 
Turk., Ur<lti)^5— - khanjar , haijar dagger.] An 
Eastern dagger. 

2684 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav. I. u. nr. 200 The 
Canjare which he had in his hand, was a kind of Dagger, 
the blade whereof toward the Handle was three fingers 
broad. 2797 Encycl. Brit (ed. 3] XII. 346/2 A sabre 
and canjer (or dagger) worn in a bandelier. i8a£ Scott 
Talism. xxvii, A sapphire, which teiminated ihe hilt ofhU 
canjiar. 1828 Kuzziibash I vii. 89 All wore the khunjur, 
or common dagger. 1845 Lady H Stanhope Mem. I. 
lii. 10S, I always slept with a khanjhp.by my side. 

i| Khauj ee (kinds*). Also khandjee, khan jhi. 
[Turk. khdnjl , f. khan Kuan - t -jf, agent- 

suffix.] The keeper of a khan or inn. 

2830 Miss Pardoe Beauties Bosphorus 141 There is a 
certain foppery about tbe khanjbi of a first-rate Caravan- 
serai. 1884 Bono in Mission. Herald (Boston) Dec. 515, 

I spent the last night at a village/ han, .. tn the night the 
khandiee received a note from brigands, demanding^ 200. 

|| Knansamah., -saman (ka'nsama(n, kan- 
sa*ma(n). East Ind. Forms : 7 consaorman, S 
chan-, caun-aumaun, conantnma, - sumoh , (9 
-somah), S-9 khansaman, 9 khaunsaumaun, 
khansama(h, kansamahu [Urdu (Pers.) 
khdnsdmdn, f. khan master, ruler, Khan I + sdmdn 
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household goods.] In India: A house-steward; 
a native male servant (usually a Mohammedan), 
the head of the kitchen and pantry department ^ 
c j64S Howell Lett* lxxvuu (1705) 39, I met with Camillo 
your Consaorman here lately. J7S9 in R. O. Cambridge 
War in India (1761) 231 Order, under the Chan Sumaun, 
or Steward's seal. Ibid. 232 Cnun Samaun, or Steward to 
his Majesty. 1776 Trial 'Joseph 'Fowke 6/1, I put the 
arzee under the care of the Consumma. 1788 Gladwin tr. 
Alert. Kh. Abdulkurrccm 56 [He] asked the Khansaman, 
what quantity was remaining of the clothes. 1813-14 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lit. Hairy .5* Bearer 7 His mammas khaun- 
saumaun had told him so. 1845 Stocqukllr Handbk. Brit . 
India (1854) 116 The khansama, or butler, acts the part 
which, in a moderate English establishment, is acted by the 
mistress and the cook together- 
|| Kharaj (kara d^), kliara’tcli. [Arab, 

khanlj, in Egypt kharag, in Turkish kharatch 
tribute.] Tribute; rent; poll-tax: see Cauatcii. 

1860 Times 25 June 10/6 The allegation that the word 
‘tribute’ is incorrectly used.. ‘kharatch ’or ' poll-tax * being 
the expression in the original. iB3x Edin. Rev. Apr. 342 
Unable to pay their kharag or rent. 

KJias-k(h)ns : see Khus-khus. 

11 Khatri (kartr/, kzrtrJ). Also 7 cuttery, 
quetery, S katri, khettrie, kittree, 9 kefcra, 
khatrL [Hindi khalri Skr. kshatriyal] A 
member of the second or military caste among the 
Hindus (cf. Kshatriya). 

1630 Lord Banians 4- Persees i. 5 And because Cuttery 
was of a Martial! temper, God gaue him power to sway 
kingdomes with the Scepter. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 52 The Cutteries. .being men of War they scruple not 
to shed blood, eat flesh, and.. ate for the most part called 
Rajaes or great inen. 1698 Frver Ace. E. India «J- P. 
193 Opium Is frequently eaten in great quantities by the 
Rashpoots, Queteries, and Patnns. 1733 K. Millar I list. 
Propag C/tr. II. vn. 208 The Katns are degenerate 
iuto Merchants 1776 Trial of Nando comar 36/ r Another 
letter came to me w ith a peon and kittree, from Roopnarrain 
Chowdree. 1814 W. Brows Hist. Profag. Chr. II. 170 
The Hindoos were originally divided into 4 casts or tribes; 
the Brahmin, the Ketra, the Bice, and the Sooder. 1885 
Panjab Notes «$■ II. 75/1 These ceremonies are observed 
by BrShmans, Khatr/s, and Baiscs. 

II Kbeda, keddah. (kc-da. ke*da). Also kbed- 
da(h, (kiddah). [Hindi kkeda,] An enclosure 
used in Bengal, Assam, etc., for the capture of 
wild elephants ; corresp. to the corral of Ceylon. 

1799 Corse in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 38 She was driven 
by Mr. Leekes elephant hunters into a keddah. 1827 
D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 55 Elephants are numerous^.. 
The principal Keddah for catching them is ir. the district 
of Tipperah. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burttiah I. 80, 

I remember, when kheddahs were started in Burmah, 
nearly a hundred elephants had been driven into an 
inclosure. 1889 Daily News 27 Nov. 5/4 A kheda..has 
been formed in the jungle near an elephant cover. 

11 Khedive (kedf-v). (Also 7 quiteue.) [a. F. 
khidivt r, a. Turk, (from Pers.) ^ k/iediv, khidev 
prince, sovereign.] The title of the viceroy or 
ruler of Egypt, accorded to Ismail Pasha in 1S67 by 
the Turkish government. 

[*623 Purchas Pilgrims II. tv. 1537 (Slant) He is called 
Quiteue a title royall and no proper name.) *867 Times 
24 May ij/x At a council of the Turkish Cabinet, held 
on the 14th insL, the title to be grantedto the Pasha of 
Egypt was at length definitely settled. His Highness is to 
be called 'Khedive', which is regarded as the Arabic 
equivalent^ of * King '. 1878 N. Avar. Rev. CXXVI. 187 
A description, .of the political system of the khedivc. 1893 
Milner Eng. in Egypt 44 The power of the Khedive is an 
emanation from the power of the Sultan. 

Hence Khediva (-drva), Kliediviah. (-dz’via) 
[Arab. wife of the khedive; Khedi-val, 

Khedi’vial a., of or pertaining to the khedive; 
Khe&i’vate, Kkedrviate, the office, authority, 
or government of the khedive. 

1890 Daily News 7 Feb. 5/4 Miss E. M. Merrick .. last 
year had the honour of painting a portrait of her Highness 
the Khedivtah. 1899 Ibid. 4 Dec. 6/3 The Khedivah, the 
Khedivah mere, and their enormous entourage. iBSa Sat. 
Rev. 17 June 749/ 1 The Khedival and Turkish portion of 
the Government got away. , to Alexandria. 1882 Standard 
24 July 5 The fine Khedivial Library ..grew, .into a collec- 
tion of fame. 1880 Daily News 12 July 5/6 It seems 
almost as though Midhat Pacha wishes to establish a Khedi- 
viate in Syria, with himself as Khedive. 1893 Times 15 
Apr. 3/1 Turkish intrigues for reducing Egypt from the- 
status of a Khedivat..to a vilayet. 

Xhemkaub, Khettrie, Kh.evenh.uUer, var. 
Kincob, Khatbi, Kevenhuller. 

11 Khidmutgar (kbdnmtgai). Also 8-9 kid-, 
kis(t)-, 9 k(h)itmutgar ; 8 kbidmidgar, 9 
khid-, khitmatgar, khid-, khed-, khitmutghar, 

khitmutkar, etc. [Urdu (from' Pers.) 

khidmalgdr, = khidmat service + -gar, agent-suffix.] 
In India: A' male servant who, waits at table. 

_ 1763' Hqlwell Hist. Events (17 66) I. 60 They were taken 
into the service of Soujah Dowla Hodjee, in capacity 
of his first Kistmutgar (or valet]. 1776 Trial of Nutido- 
comar 56/1 ' Q. Who came with Bollakey Doss? A. He 
came alone, only bis kidmutgar. 1824 [Sherer] Sketches 
ia India 247 His father had been a Khidmutgar to a British 
Colonel. 1873 Miss Thackeray Wks. (18911 I. 269-70 A 
Kitmutghar who bad drained off a bottle of her eau-de- 
Cologne. 


|| Kllilat, klielat (ki:l»t). East hid. Forms; 
7 calaat, oollat, S leal!-, kollaut; 8-9 khilat,' 
khelaut, 9 khelat, khoUtlt, khiUaut, oalatto, 
(kholut, kkillut, killut, -laut). [Urdu (I'crs.) 

khilc-at, khale-al , a. Arab. isdi. khiUah 
(■at).] A dress of honour presented by a king or 
other dignitary as a mark of distinction to the per- 
son receiving it; hence, any handsome present 
made by an acknowledged superior. 

*684 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav. I. m. v. 108 
The Garment of Honour, or the Calaat, the Bonnet, and 
Girdle. 1698 FttvEit Acc. E. India <y P. 87 He had a 
Collat or Sccrpaw, a Robe of Honour ftorn Hcadlo Foot, 
offered him from the Great Mogul. *774 Bogle in Mark- 
ham Narr. Mission Tibet (1876) 23 A flowered satin gown 
was brought me. I was dressed tn it as a khilat. 1803 
Ed.mo.nstone in Owen Mrq. Wellesley's pesp. (1877) 325 
He is admitted to the privilege of investing the Pcishw-a 
with a khelaut. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India 
{1854) 239 The king.. maintains the royal privilege of con- 
ferring khillauts. 1876 Jas. Chant Hist, India J. xxxvii. 
igi/i No peishwa could be appointed without first receiving 
the khelat. xE85 Yule, Killut, Kdlaut. 

II Khoja Forms ; 7 hoiah, kodgeo, 

-gia, hugie, hoggio, 7-8 hogi, 8 Iioage, kogia, 
cojah, 9 hojafh, hodja, khodgea, lcbodja, -djo, 
khoja. [Turk, and Pers. k/wja/t , prop. 

khwSjah.] A professor or teacher in a Moham- 
medan school or college; a schoolmaster; a 
scribe, clerk. 

1625 I’urchas Pilgrims ix. xv. § 8. II.1593 From flue 
yeers of age VHliJl ten. .they hauc their Iloianfthat is, their 
Schoolc-mastcr) appointed them by the King to teach them. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. *y Co/umzu. 525 The third, arc 
Hogi, Writers of Bookcs; for they have no Printing. 1704 
J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 2t Rides in the Van of the 
Army, with two Hoages, or Clerks, 1786 Art. Charge IF. 
Hastings in Burke Writ. V1&52) Y 11. 27, 1 snnt for Rctafit 
Ali Khan, the Cojah. 1834 Ayesha I. xt. 265 They collected 
all that the city possessed of wisdom and learning,— Khod- 
jas. Mollahs. Hakim*, Imams.. 1887 Upool Daily Post 14 
Feb. 5/4 Tnis last savant brings a Knoja, who has just 
arrived from Bombay. 

Khookheri, obs. form of Kukht. 

|| Khor (kpi). [Arab. jE. khitrr , kkorr.] A 

watercourse, ravine, mtllah, dry bed of a stream. 

1884 Times 23 Mar. 5 Our route lay . .along the bottom of 
the valley leading to the klior. Ibid., The kltor winds con- 
siderably, and splits into two or three smaller ravines. 1896 
Westm. Gaz. 12 June 2/ 1 A snarm of Arabs came down upon 
them through a neighbouring khor. 

Khotbah, -beh, variants of KiiutbaH. 
IlKhubber (kw'baj). Eastlml. Alsokhuber, 
khab(b)ar. [Urdu (Pers., Arab.) j&. khauar j 
Information, news, report, rumour. 

1878 Life in the Mofussil I. 139 l Yd Khabar of innumer- 
able black partridges has been received. 1879 Faulty Fair 
29 Nov. 299 (Y.) He will not tell me what khabbar has been 
received. 1891 R. Rifling City Drcadf. Nt: 75 Tust fancy, 
among these five thousand people, what sort of effect the 
khtiber of an accident would produce ! 

j| Kliud (kt>d). East Jnd. [Hindi khadf\ A 
deep ravine or chasm ; a piecipitous deft or descent 
in a hill-side. 

1837 Bacon First Impr. Hindustan II. 146 (Y.) To look 
over the edge of the narrow footpath into the KhucL 1870 
Gd. Words 133/2 The depth of the khuds is very great, and 
the slope so rapid that you can scarcely find footing when 
once off the beaten road. i8Sd R. Rifling Dcpa> tin. Ditties , 
etc. (1890) 87 Death .. drops the reckless rider down The 
TOticn rain-soaked khud. 

at t rib, 1896 Sarah J. Duncan His Honor «$• a Lady xix. 
244 The tin roofs of the cottages down the khud-side. 
Khukri, KhiiDjur : see Kukui, Khakjab. 

II Khus-khus (kzrsktfs). East Jnd. . Also 
khaskas, kuskos, kus-kus, kuss-kuss ; see 
also Cuscus 2 . [Urdu (Pers.) khas- 

khasl\ The sweet-scented root of an Indian grass, 
largely used in the manufacture of mats or screens 
(* tatties ’), which are wetted to cool the air passing 
through them. Also altrib. 

1810 [see Cuscus -]. 1851 Art Jrnl. Illustr. Catal. in Forbes 
Feg. World 11. p. ivf, Deliciously fragrant screens are made 
by the Hindoos from khus-khus, tne A itdropogon mur teat uvi. 
1886 Offic. Catal. Ind. Esc hi b. 33 (Staof.) Fans made of the 
fragrant root of the khaskas grass. 1890 Sir S ; Baker Wild 
Beasts I. 233 With good tents, kuskos tatties, and cool 
dri nks, the heal was bearable. 

II Kiiutbah (ku’tba). Also kootbah, khootbn, 
khotbeh, -bah. [Arab. k hut bah, khotbeh , f. 

khataba to preach.] A form of sermon or 
oration used at the Friday service in Mohammedan 
mosques; the name of the ruling sovereign is 1 
inserted near its close. i 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Mtsc.Tr. 49/1 He repeatedly read 
the kootbah, or prayer, containing the name and titles of the 
prince of the age. 1815 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) 

I. 1 12 note. Inserting a prince’s name in the Khootba, and 
inscribing it on the current coin, are reckoned in the East 
the most certain acknowledgments of sovereignty. 1841 
Penny Cycl. XX. 325 His lieutenant deposed the Fatimite 
dynasty by a simple ordinance that the khotbah ox public 
prayer should be read in the name of the Abbasslde caliph 
Mostadhi. i85o Gardner Faiths World II. 467/2 In the 
mosque on the Friday, which may be termed the Moham- 
medan Sabbath, the Khotbeh. .is regularly recited. 


'II Ki (k/). [Hawaiian, = general Polynesian 
A liliaceous plant, Cordyline tcrminalis, found ill 
China and the islands of the Pacific, of which the 
root is baked and eaten in the Sandwich Islands- 
the fermented juice yields an intoxicating drink. ’ 
181S0 Mere. Marine Mag-. VII. 395 A kind of liquor a 
deadly stuff, expressed from the Id root. 1889 Tahiti i8Ma y 
262/2 Drinking fermented ki-root beer, home made alcohol 

ICiaboooa, -bouca, variants of Kaauuka. 
IlKiack (ki,a;-k). [ilurmese.] A Burmese 
Buddhist temple. 

JS99 Hakluyt Voy. II. t. 261 The people send rice and 
other things to that hi nek or church ol which they be. 
Kioja, variant of JCeiiava, 

Kiang, variant of K yang, a Tibetan wild horse. 
Kiapooteo, anglicized phonetic spelling of 
Cajuputi, Malay Kciyuftilih , Cajuput. 

1831 Trelawney Adv. Younger Son xxiji. III. 280 Among 
the test was a large proportion of ICiapootec and colalava oil. 
Kiar (koi-or), variant of Kiiair. 

Kiaugll (kyax), kaucll (kax). Sc. In other 
Sc. dialects caigh, keach, keagh. (kvx> k?*"). 
[Origin obscure.] Trouble, worry. 

1786 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt, iii, His clean h earth -stane, 
his thrifty wifie's smile, The lisping infant, prattling on his 
knee, Docs a' his weary ktau^h and care [cd. 1787 carking 
cares) beguile. 1794 Poems, Eng. Scotch 4- Latin 97 (Jam.) 
Your caigh and care ah hit you fling. 1824 MACTAGCARr 
Gallovid. Encych s. v., To be in a kauch , to be in an extreme 
flutter, not knowing which way to turn ; over head and cars 
in business. 1825-80. Jamieson, Keach , Keagh , uneasiness 
of mind, ..bustle, anxious exertion. Dumfries). 1881 Mrs. 
Walkoro in Gd. Words 402/1 Me in a kauch of work, an’ 
Meg kirnin’, an* a* the boos* wrong side up maisL 
Kibab, kibaub, variants of Kabob, 

Kibble (ki’bT), sb. ] dial. Also 5 kyblo, 7 keble. 
[Origin obscure : cf. Kkbbie and KibboJ A stout 
staff or cudgel; a hooked stick. 

14x1 Nottingham Rec. II. £6, j. kyble,ob. ; j. hacstok, jd. ; 
j. horsmair. 1570 Levins Manip. 113/22 Kibble, baculus . 
1 1 Ray N. C. Words (E. D. S.), Keble , a timber-log. 
1800 S. Pr.cc e A need. Eng. Lang.Suppl. (1814) 383 Kibble , 
a strong thick stick. 

Kibble (krl/I), sb. 2 [Origin unascertained: 
?from the surname Kibble .] More fully .kibble- 
hound : A kind of hound, a cross between the 
beagle and the old English hound. 

1590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting B j, You must breed four- 
tcenc or fiftecnc couple of small Kibble hounds, lowe and 
swift. 1831 Johnson Sport sm . Cycl. s. v., The first remove 
from the southern-hound is the kibble. 

Kibble (ki b’l), sb.z Mining. Also 7 keoble, 
S kiblo. [prob. ad. Ger. kiibcl 1 tub/ in Mining 
used in the same sense as the Eng. word.] . A 
large wooden or (later) iron bucket, for conveying 
ore or rubbish to the surface. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2104 A Winder with two Keebles 
(great buckets made like a barrel with iron hoops..) which 
as one comes up, the other goes down. 1684 PhiL Trans. 
XVII. 744 The Rate. .for getting of Copper-Ore was-. from 
8 s. a Kibble to 2 s. 6d. % every Kibble being near a Horse- 
Load in weight. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Yij, Some- 
what below' the Rope is placed a Hook, whereon to hang 
the Corfe or Kible. 1874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 74 
The kibble is simply an iron bucket made of boiler plates, 
riveted together. ..They., vary in capacity from 1 to 25 cwt. 

b. Comb. Kibble-chain, the chain by which 
the kibble is drawn up and let down in the shaft. 
1851 Kingsley Yeast viii, At th6 shaft’s mouth, reaching 
after the kibblc-chain. 

Kibble, sb.* [? Altered form of cobble, or related 
to Kibble z/.i] =• Cobble sb, 1 ' 

1891 Times 12 Oct. 4/5 The demand for coal, kibble, and 
slack.. is very active. 1893 Daily News 8 May 2/7 House 
coal is quiet, ..kibbles 8r. 3 d. to 84. 6 d. t with superior sorts 
approximately dearer. , 

Kibble (ki-b’l), vX [Etym. obscure : the form 
is dim. or freq., but the root does not appear; cf. 
Kibble jA*] trans. To bruise or grind coarsely ; 
to crush into small pieces. Also absol. Hence 
Ki'bbled ppl. a . ; Kibbling-mill, a hand-mill 
for kibbling grain, beans, etc. 

X790 in W. Marshall Midi. Counties (E. D. S.). 1820 
Sporting Mag. XVII. 352 Aquestionin your last Magazine, 
respecting kibbled corn for hunters. Ibid, XV III. 75 1 “ ere 
is no kibbling mill equal to the horse's grinders. tfi88o -sale 
Catal., Those [corn crushing machines].. will kibble beans, 
peas. Indian corn. _ 

Kibble (ki-b’I), v*- [f. Kibble sb3] To 
convey ore or rubbish in a kibble. 
x8gx Labour Commission Gloss., Kibbling, 

Kibbo (ki-bc). dial. 1 0 h. [Obscure : cf. 
Kebbie and Kibble skX] A stick, cudgel. 

2688 Shadwell Sqr. Alsatia 11, i, And I tak kibbo, I st 
raddle the Bones o’ thee, cxnefi J. Collier (Tim bobbinj 
V lew Lane. Dial. (1862) 52 With o Wythen Kibbo he bad 
in his Hont. 

Kibe (koib), sb. Also 5-7 kybe. [Of uncertain 
origin ; not from OE. ; cf. Welsh cibi (also cibzvst) 
of the same meaning, which, if native, may be the 
source of the English word.] 

1 - A chapped or ulcerated chilblain, esp. one on 
the heel. 

1387 Trevtsa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 227 Also his penne 
he made |>ns croys on a kybe [L. authracem} bat he badde, 
and hit vansched awey. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg- 5 Gt 
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wryncles, & chynes of handes, and kybis on j?e ffete. 1544 
Phaer Bk. Childr. (1553) R vij b, Sed e s of nettels. .sodden in 
oile . .is verye good to heale the kybes of heeles. 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover 1. Wks. 1799 II. 61, l..have no fear of corns, 
kibes, or that another man should kick my shins. 2822-94 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 82 When the inflammation 
becomes ulcerated or forms a kibe. 

b .'Jig. in phrases, as : To gall or tread on {one's) 
kibes , to press upon closely so as to initate or 
annoy , to hurt one’s feelings ; to tread or follow 
on the kibes of to come closely at the heels of; etc. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 153 The toe of the Pesant comes 
so neere the heeles of our Com tier, hee galls his Kibe. 1771 
Smollett Hte fugle. Cl. zg May, The hod-carrier, the low 
mechanic..the citizen, and courtier, ‘all tread upon the kibes 
of one another 1820 Byron Blues 1. 157 We shall have 
the whole crew on our kibes. 1883 Content p. Rev. June 907 
How closely this spectre [suicide] follows on the kibes of 
pleasure ana extravagance. 

2 . transf. a. A sore on a horse’s foot (see 
Crepance and cf. Kiby quot. 1S86). ? Obs. 

1639 de Grey Coutpl. Horsem. 38 Swellings in the 
hinder leg 4 ;, foundrings, selenders, scratches, kybes [etc.]. 
1723 Bradley /'W m. Diet ., Scratches , a distemper incident 
to Horses, .being distinguished indeed by several names, viz. 
Crepances/ Rats tails. Mules, Kibes, Pains, etc. 

b. A breaking out at the top of the hoof in 
sheep. (So Welsh cibil) 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 282 The foot- 
rot and kibe. Ibid. 283, 1 consider the kibe to be.. con- 
tagious, and all sheep attacked with the disorder should, .be 
removed from the flock. 

f c. A hump or swelling. Obs. rare. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 75 ^ There are two kindes of 
Cammels, one which is onely in Arabie, which hath two 
kibes in his back : the other in many other countries, al 
plain in his back. 

3 . Comb., as kibe-heel ; kibe-heeled adj. 

1630 Davenant Cruel Bro. 11, Dram. Wks. j 8?2 I. 136 
How they trip On their wanton toes, like kibe-heel’d 
fairies. 1658 Rowland' Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 2104 Their 
ashes.. laid on with oyl of Roses cures Kibe-heels. 1741 
Conipt. Fam. Piece 1. i. 17 Nothing so effectually cures 
Kibe Heels. 

Kibe (kaib), v. rare. [f. prec.] Hans. To 
affect with kibes or chilblains ; incorrectly , to kick 
or gall (with allusion to quot. 1602 in prec. 1 b). 

1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry Frances (1767) IV. 
206, 1 had walked.. to London-House, with.. the Boots that 
had kibed me at Windsor on my Legs. 1887 A. Birrell 
Obiter Dicta Ser. 11. 267 The toe of the peasant is indeed 
Hiking the heel of the courtier. 

■Kibed (ksibd), a. Also 6-8 ky-. [f. Kibe 
sb. + -ed 2 .] Affected with chilblains on the heels. 

C1500 How Plowman, lemed Patcr-Noster to8 in Hazl. 
£. P. P. I. 213 No wonder yf he halted, for kybed were his 
helys. 1546-62 J. Heywood Prov. fp Epigr. (1867) 134 How 
euer kybde heeles doo, kybd hartis do not weele- 1720 
W. Shmelev in Mem. (1882) I. 13. I used to be troubled in 
my youth. , with kyb’d heels. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. t. Praise 
Chimneysweepers , A pair of ktbed heels. 

II Kibitka (kibi-tka). Also 8-9 -ki, 9 -ke. 
[Russ. KuOlITKa kibitka , tent, tilt- wagon, J. Tartar 
kibits, with Russ, suffix -ka : cf. Arab. qabbat 
‘ tent covered with skins ’.] 

. 1 . A circular tent made of lattice work and 
covered with thick felt, used by the Tartars ; transf 
a Tartar household or family. 

x 799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. 11.86 The nether 
horde.. consisting of 30,000 kibitkas. 1814 tr. Klaproth's 
'Trav. x6a The Russians determine the number of families 
by that of the felt jurtes or kibitkes. 1884 E. O'Donovan 
Story of the Merv v. 55, I was conducted to the kibitka of 
the village smith. 1800 Daily News 14 Jan. 2/1 His typical 
studio should be a kibitka of the Steppes. 

2 . A Russian wagon or sledge with a rounded 
cover or hood ; a sledge with a tilt or covering. 

j 8 o 5 Heber Let. 4 Jan. in Sat. Mag. No. 444- 2I 5/ 1 We 
performed the journey in Kibitkas, the carriages usually 
employed by the Russians in their winter jourmes. 1823 
Byron yuan ix. xxx, There in a kibitka he rolld on, (A 
cursed sort of carriage without springs). 1855 Englishwoman 
in Russia 70 They were hurried off to Siberia, m the 
prisoners’ kabitkas that stood ready to receive them. 

II Kiblah (ki'bla). Also 8 kibl 6, 8-9 kebl. 
[Arab. 4L3 qiblah, that which is placed opposite, 
f. qabala to be opposite.] The point (the temple at 
Mecca) to which Mohammedans turn at prayer. 

For a short period in the early history of Islam the kiblah 
was at Jerusalem. , 

?7°4 J- Pitts Acc. Mahometans 40 They all stand 
with their Faces one way, i. e, toward the Kiblah, or the 
Temple at Mecha. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr- vii. vi. (1864) 
IV. 172 The prophet had wavered between Mecca and 
Jerusalem as the Kebla of prayer for his disciples. X09S 
A. Menzies Hist. Re tig. 231 This setting of a new kiblah , 
as it is called, declared that Islam . . had an Arab not a 
Jewish centre. , 

_ b. A niche in a Mohammedan building on tne 
side towards Mecca. . . , 

. *775 R- Chandler Trav. Asia M. HB25) \ *43 Tbe inside 
k mean, except the kible, or portion towards Mecca 1025 
IShererI Impr. Egypt 4- Italy 78 We alighted at a cool, clean 
ierai.. having its kiblah in the wall. , . , 

Kibosh (kai-bpj, kibp-J). slang. Also kybosh, 
kye-bosh. f Origin obscure. . 

(U has been stated to be Yiddish or Angio-Hebratc : see 
T Q. 9th Set. VII. 3 0)) r 

1 . 111 phr. To put the kibosh on x to dispose of 
finally, finish off, do for. 


1S36 Dicur.ss .Sfs Boz, Seven Dints, ‘ Hoo-roar . ejaculates 
a pot-boy in a parenthesis, ‘put the kye-bosk fiat) on her, 
Q 3r ^.* t, Punch XXXI. 139 (To put the cibosh upon). 
1891 C. Roberts Adrift in America 9 It was attending one 
of these affairs which finally put the 4 kibosh ’ on me. 

2 . Nonsense, 'rot’, stuff, humbug. 

1873 Slang Diet. s. v., 1 Ids all kiboslj ', i.e palaver or 
nonsense. 1885 Punch 3 Jan. 4/ 1 Still I wish you a ’Appy 
New Year, if you care for the kibosh, old Chappie. 

3 . The proper style or fashion ; 1 the thing \ 

1889 in Cent. Diet. 1896 in Farmf.r Slang. 

Hence Kibosh v. trans., to finish off, ‘do for’. 
1892 Milliken ’A rry Ballads 50 (Farmer) A dig in the 
ribs and a 'owl, Seemed to kibosh the Frenchmen completely. 

J1 Kibrit. Alch. [Arab. kibrit sulphur.] 
1706 Phillips, Kibrit, a Word sometimes us'd by Chymists 
for Sulphur. *730 in Bailey (folio). 

Kibsey, obs. var. Kifsey, small basket. 

Kiby (kai'bi), a. Now dial. In 6 kyby, 7 kibie, 
gdtal.kibby. [f.KiBEsb. + -Y.] Affected with kibes. 

*5*3 Skelton Garl. of Laurel 502 He halteth often that 
hath a kyby hele. x6ix Cotgr., Mulard, one that hath 
kibie heels. x885 Elworthy IV. Som, Word-bk,, Kibby 
heels , chapped heels— of horses. 

Kiche, obs. form of Keach z». 
tKrchel. Obs. rare. [OE. excel, of obscure 
etymology. The letention of unpalatalized c (k) 
can be explained only by taking cicel as = *cyceh~ 
*kukilo-\ in which case this word would not be 
related to ccecil , Kechel ; but the identity of sense 
makes this difficult to accept.] A small cake. 

In the quot. from Chaucer, all the MSS. of the six-text 
edition have kechel. The Harleian reading, however, is 
also that of Thynne’s ed., and from these sources the word 
has passed into mod. diets. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 30 J>onne se cicel colije, Jjonne 
wyre ha ma. Ibid. 134 Nim getemsud melu and bac hym 
anne cicel of. c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 39 (Harl. MS.) 
Yif us a busshel whet, or malt, or reye, A Goddes kichil, or 
a trip of chese. [1598 Speght CItauccPs Wks. B b b b, A cake 
..called a Gods kicheil, because godfathers and godmothers 
vsed commonly to gtue one of them to their godchildren, 
when they asked a blessing. 1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., 
Kitchell \ a kinde of cake. Also in Blount, Phillips, and 
later diets.) [<1x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Kiche l \ a sort 
of flat cake with sugar and currants strewn on the top. 
1875 Sussex Gloss., Kickcl.\ 

Ki chine, obs. form of Kitchen. 


Kick (kik), sb.' [f. Kick v.i] 

X 1 . An act of kicking; a blow or knock with 
the foot. In Foothall, the act of striking the ball 
with the foot. Free kick : see quot. 1892. Drop-, 
penalty-, place-kick : see these words. 

1530 Palsgr. 236/r Kicke of an horse, made. 1599 
Makstqn Sco, Villanie m. xL 225 Robrus sprauling kicks, 
Fabius caper, Harries tossing tricks. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. xi r 3 A Tall Man with a Hat and Feather, who gives 
his first Minister, who stands just before him, an huge Kick. 
i7S9 Johnson Idler No. 55 * 10, I lost my patience, and 
gave him a kick. 1856 Kane Arct . Expl. II. y. 65 This 
imp.. has always had a relishing fancy for the kicks and 
cuffs. 1892 Outdoor Games Cp Recr. 538 Laws of Assoc. 
Football, A Free Kick is a kick at the ball in any wav the 
kicker pleases, when it is lying on the ground, none of the 
kicker’s opponents being allowed within six yards of the ball. 
2803 Rugby Union Football Handbh. 33 All free-kicks may 
be place-kicks, drop-kicks, or punts. ..If taken by drop or 
punt the catcher must take the kick. 

fig. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xi. 16 For we can never 
tnroughly try him, but in the kick of malignant Chance. 
1833 Lytton in Hansard XV. Z234 His | Irish) policy was 
wittily described .. as a ‘quick alternation of kicks and 
kindness*. , , 

b. In phr. More kicks than halfpence-, more 
harshness than kindness: cf. Monkey sb. 

1824 Scorr St. Renan's xxxiv, ‘Which is like rnonkey $ 
allowance, I suppose ’, said the traveller, ‘ more kicks than 
halfpence 1853 Darwin in Life II. 39 Though 1 shall get 
more kicks than halfpennies, I will, life serving, attempt my 
work. 1887 T. A. Trollope What / remember I. 1. 22 
A life, in which the kicks might be more superabundant 
than the half-pence. # , 

c. Ability or disposition to kick. 

1885 W. J. Fitzpatrick Life 7*. N. Burke I. 14 If., the 
horse had any kick in him, a sensation scene took place. 
1898 F. T. Bullen Cruise ‘ Cachalot xxv. (1900) 323 He 
had not a kick in him. 

d. fig. Opposition, objection, repugnance. 

x887’F. Francis Saddle f Mocassin xviit. 308, 1 haven’t got 

any kick against Don Juan. 1893 Wes/m. Gax. 3 Mar. g/r 
There is a strong kick among the few sportsmen here at this 
wholesale murder. , ,, *. 7N . 

e. The kick (in phr. to get or give the kick) : 
Discharge, dismissal, ‘the bag’, ‘the sack’, slang. 

1844 Jamie Muse 100 (E. D- was soon to S et *h e 

kick rS35 Fraser Poems 50 (E. D. V.) Should a bother 

be sick, They'll no gie him the kick. 

2 . transf. a. The recoil of a gun when discharged. 

i8zS I. F. Cooper Mohicans <rSz9> I. vii. 95 Ihe kick of 
the rifle disconcerts your aim. i^S Greener Guts 294 It 
is only when the ‘ Kick as it is called, becomes parnful, 
that it is essential to avoid or lessen it. 

b. A jerk, jolt ; jerking motion. 

i8« Ure Philos. Man,,/. 187 The back of the trough 
bein> curved, permits the cloth to turn upwards before each 
successive kick. 1897 Mary Kincscey IF. AMca 337 Our 
noble craft . .bad a cataclysmic kick m her. 1898 R. Kipling 
Fleet in Being, The twin-screws gave us mote kick than was 

P 3 aS One who kicks. Usually with adj. : A (good 
or bad) kicker, esp. in football. 


1857 Hughes Torn Brown r. v t He’s cock of the school., 
and the best kick and charger in Rugby. 1893 Assoc. 
Football Handbh . 57 Very safe with lus hands and a 
fine kick. 

XX. Slang senses of which the relationship is 
obscure. 

4 l. The kick : the fashion, the newest style. 

11x700 B. E. Diet . Cant. Crcxu s.v., A high Kick, the 
top of the Fashion. 1731 Genii. Mag. I. 56 About the 
latter end of Queen Anne’s reign, a rev. gentleman wrote 
a Treatise call'd A farewell to French Kicks. ..The author 
of it dissuades his countrymen from the use of French 
fashions. 1787 G. Colman Inkle <$■ Vance m. i, I march’d 
the lobby, twirled my stick. .The girls all cry'd ‘He's quite 
the kick *. 2804 Eurof. Mag. June 413 This [head-dress] 
obtained the name of Nancy Dawsons new kick. 1894 
Mrs. Lynn Linton One too Many 1 . viit. 190 Mrs. West 
naturally wanted * the last new kick '. 

5 . A sixpence. 

01700 Street Robberies Consider'd, Kick, Sixpence. 1725 
in New Cant. Did. 18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Kick , 
a sixpence, when speaking of compound sums only, as 
three and a Irick, is three and sixpence. 1834 H. Ains- 
worth R ookwood m. xtii. (1878) 2 60 Half a bull, three hogs, 
and a kick. a 1872 Echo 15 May (Farmer), ‘ What do you 
mean by telling me that you will take it away for a kick?* 

. I’ll do the job for sixpence \ 

6. pi. Breeches, trousers. ?Ois. f Ci. Kicksets. 
a 1700 in B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 2725 New Cant. Did. 

s. v.. Tip us your Kicks, we’ll have them as well as your 
Lour.^ 1819 Moore Tom Crib 13 Old Georgy’s bang-up togs 
and kicks- 

7 . A pocket. 

_ x8Sx Mayhcw Loud. Labour L 52, I having somc^ ready 
in my kick, grabbed the chance, and stepped home with my 
swag. x86q Greenwood Night in Workhouse (Farmer] 

I rifled his kick of his shiners so fine. 

Kick (kik), sb.' 2 [Origin obscure: sense 1 may 
be humorously from Kick sbA] 

X. An indentation in the bottom of a glass bottle, 
diminishing the internal capacity. Also kick-itp. 

x86r Mayhew Loud. Labour II. 431 You must know, sir. 
that some bottles has great ‘kicks’ at their bottoms. 1875 
Blackmore Cripps x. (1877) 59 He kept them in bottles 
without any 1 kicks 1809 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 39 6/ 1 These 
were the ‘ kicks * of bottles whose long snouts were thrust 
into wooden racks. 

2 . The projection on the tang of a pocket knife 

blade, which prevents the edge of the blade from 
striking the spring. 1864 in Webster. 

3 . In brickmaking: The piece of wood fastened 
to the upper side of a ‘stock-board’ to make a 
depression in the lower face of a brick as moulded. 
(Knight Diet. Jl/eeh. 1875.) 

+ Kick, , sf'.S Ohs. rare. In 6 kik, 7 kieko. 
[ad. Gr. ki'ki.] The castor-oil plant. 

2597 Gerardk Herbal 11. cxxxi. § x. 400 Rian us, Palma 
Christi, or Kik, hath a gre.it round hollow stalke- 2622 
Cotgr., Paulrnc de Christ , Kicke, Ricinus, Palma Christi. 

Kick (kik), v. 1 Forms: 4 kiko, 4-6 kyko, 6 
keke, kicke, 5- kick. [ME. kike, kyke, of un- 
known origin. The W. cicio, often cited as the 
source, is from English (Prof. Rh$s).J 
I. 1 . intr. To strike out with the foot. 

0x386 Chaucer Wife's T. 85 Ther is noon of vs alle If 
any wight wol clawe vs on the galle That we nel kike (v. r. 
kyke]. 1387 Trkvisa Higdctt (Rolls) V. 355 pere ]>ou myjte 
assaye how strongliche J»c$e mares konneh kyke \v.r, kike]. 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. vi. v. (MS. Bodl.) If. 36 b/r Whannc 
the modre wassche]? and kemej> ham [children] pei kikcj> 
and praunseh a *5 2 9 Skelton Elynour Rummyug 450 Of 
the tewsday in the weke Wban the mate doth keke. 2548 
Latimer P toughers (Arb.) 23 If they be prycked. they wyll 
kycke. 1599 B. Josson Ev. Man out of Hum. Induct., 
They. ., like galled camels, kick at every touch. X733 Pope 
Hor. Sat. u. 1. 87 *Tis a Bear’s talent not to kick, but hug. 
1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. tx, vi. (1872) III. 125 A dead horse, 
or a dying, in the next stall,, .lie at least will not kick upon 
us, think the neighbouring Kings. 

b. slang. To die. Also to kick it. Cf. kick up 
(9 b), one's heels (5), the bucket (4), k. out (S c). 

X725 New Cant. Diet., Kick’d, gone, fled, departed. 2858 
Trollope Dr. Thorne III. vii. 123 There are fellows have 
done ten times worse than I ; and they are not going to 
kick.. you are trying to frighten me, 189a Hume Nisbct 
Bail Up 105 (Farmer) Four on them sickened all at once., 
and after they had kicked it, my two mates went with me. 
1899 E. Phillpotts Human Boy 10 Then they get microbes 
on the chest, and kick. 

c. Phrases. To kick against the pricks {spur, 
goad) : to strike the foot against such sharp- 
pointed or piercing weapons ; also fg. to be re- 
calcitrant to one’s own hurt. To kick over the 
traces : (of a horse) to get a leg over the traces so 
as to kick more freely and vigorously; Jig. to 
throw off the usual restraints. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 436 It is bard to kyke a$cn 
j>e spore. 1382 — Acts ix. 5 It is hard to thee, for to kyke 
a^ens the pricke. 1755 Smollett^ Quix. .(1803) IV, # s*4 
Advising that honest man is kicking against the pricks. 
1861 H. Kingsley Ravcnshoc xlii, 1‘U go about with the 
rogue. He is inclined to kick over the traces, but I’ll 
whip him in a little. 1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem i. 4 
Kicking against the pricks of the constitution, and course 
of nature. 2876 L. Stephen Hours in Library ll. 354 The 
effervescence of genius which drives men to kick over the 
traces of respectability. 1682 Besant Revolt A fan L 32 
Always.. some kicking over the limits of convention. 

2 . intr. Jig. To show temper, annoyance, defiance, 
dislike, etc.; to rebel, be recalcitrant To kick 
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against or at, to object strongly to, rebel against, 
reject with anger or scorn ; to spurn. 

138S Wvcur Dent, xxxii. 15 The louedc puple was maad 
fatfand kihide asen. J«9 Latimer 4I/1 Scrm.be/. Edw.VI 
(Arb ) 126 He is none of these wynkers, he kyekes not when 
he h cates hys fault. 159 5 Bell Sm. Popery 1. 1. x. 33 The 
wicked do euer kicke against the preachers. tSrt lltiu.v: 

1 Sam. ii. 29 Wherefore kicke ye at ray sacrifice, and at mine 
offering? 1631 SasoebsoN Scrm. (t 63 t) II. S pur proposals 
are suspected; our counsels.. scorned and kickt at. 1847 
Tennyson Print . tv. 393 A rampant heresy, such as.. 
Would make all women kick against their Lords. 1871 
Fkekman Hut. Ei r. Ser. it. iii. 116 Human nature craves for 
something like religion, and it does not always kick at a little 
superstition. 1887 Besant The World went i, He was com. 
pelted to taste the medicines, and his stomach kicked thereat. 

3 . transf. a. Of firearms : To recoil when fired. 
1831 Baucage Eton. Mann/, ii. (ed. 31 23 If a gun is loaded 

with ball it will not kick so much as when loaded with small 
shot. 1837 Dickens Pick™. xix, 1 had no idea these small 
fire-arms kicked so. 1858 Greeneh Gunnery 302 Ditty guns 
..kick violently, simply from the greater friction. 

t>. Cricket. Of the ground : To cause a ball to 
rebound in a more nearly vertical direction than 
usual. (Cf. 9 c.) 

1 88a Standard 20 Aug. 3/2 The rain had made the wicket 
• kick ' a good deaf.. 1899 Westm. Cal. at July 5 The turf 
..played. .without the slightest trace ofa desire to ‘kick'. 

4 . trails. To strike (anything) with the foot. To 
kick the wind or clouds, to be hanged {slang). To 
kick the bucket, to die (slang ) : see Bucket sb." 
To kick one's heels : see Heel sl>A 17. 

1390 Shake. Com. Err. 111. i. 17 , 1 should kicke being kickt, 
and being at that passe, You would keepc from my hccles. i 
1593 Florio g6/x Dar ad calci a Rouaio, to be bang’d, to 
kicke the winde. 1711 Stecle Sped. No. 3 T\ Sir Roger.. , 
had . .kick’d Bully Dawson in a Coffee-house. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. ii3 r 4 An idle Fellow, and at that Time was 1 
kicking his Heels for his Diversion. 1787 ‘G. Gambado* I 
Acad. Horsemen 39 By mounting thus, you avoid all danger 
of being kicked, or bit. iSxr Lex . Sal. s. v., To kick the 
clouds Tefore the hotel door, i.e. to be hanged. x8ua 
Macaulay £ss. t Fredh. Gt. (1858) I. 528 He reviled his 
Chancellor. He kicked the shins of his Judges. 1890 G. 
Allen Tents of Shew x. Sir Arthur ..will do the right thing 
in the end before he kicks the bucket. 

b. To work (a. printing-press) with the foot 
{Cent. Diet.). 

e. U. S. slang. To dismiss, discharge (cf. Kick 
s b . 1 1 e) ; to reject (a suitor). 

i860 Bari lf.tt Did. Amer. s. v., 4 Miss A has kicked the 
Hon. Mr. B, and sent him off with a flea in his ear.’ (Con- 
fined to the South.) 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI 1 , 74/3 Some 
years ago, when a Suffolk gal kicked me. 

d. transf. Of things : To strike (anything) with 
a violent impact. Of a gun : To strike in the 
recoil. To kick the beam : see Beam sbd 6 b. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 1004 The latter {weight] quick up 
flew, and kickt the beam. 1748 Smollett AW. Rand, ix, 

A straw thrown into either scale would make the Balance 
kick the Beam. 1875 JowETT/Y<*/o(cd.2) III. xox Richesare 
thrown into the scale, and virtue kicks the beam. Mod. The 
gun kicked my shoulder, and has made it all black. 

5 . With adv. or prep, (see also II.) : To impel, 
drive, or move, by or as by kicking. To hick 
down the ladder : see Ladder. To kick up one's 
heels: see Heel sbA 23. 

1598 Florio, Fare it pane, to dye, to kick vp ones heeles. 
1604 [See Heel sb. 1 33J. a 1626 Fletcher Nice Valour r. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 456/1 If he were not kick’d to th’ church o’ 
th’ wedding day, l’U never come at court. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 57 ? 3 [She] threatens to kick him out of the 
House. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones \. xiit. When once you 
are got up, to kick the stool from under you, X775 J. 
Trumbull McFtngal 1. 96 Some muskets .. though well 
aim’d.. Bear wide and kick their owners over. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. 1 . 98 The ’Efreet then kicked the bottle into the 
sea. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iii. (1894) 86 Every 
little bit of snow that we kicked aside started a young 
avalanche on its own account. x 836 Stevenson Treasure 
Id. iv. xviii, Ball after ball flew over or fell short, or kicked 
up the sand in the enclosure. 

b. To drive forcibly and contemptuously ; to 
drive or force {out of into, etc.). To kick down- 
stairs , to turn out, eject unceremoniously or igno- 
imniously ; hence, jocularly, to be kicked upstairs , 
to be removed from the scene of action by pro- 
motion to an ostensibly higher post. 

1678 Marvell Growth Popery Wks. 1776 I. 643 In this 
manner they [the Parliament] werekickt from adjournment to 
adjournment. 1685 Wood Life 27 Feb. (O.H.S.) III. 133 
Musac repndiatae, ‘Muses kickt downe staires*. c 2728 
Earl of AilcsrURY Mem. (1890) 640 Forgetting, like good 
Christians.. their kicking us out of the pepper trade in the 
Indies. 1809 J. Qu incyZ.//£ 19 Jan. 175 To use a strong 
but common expression, it {the majority in Congress] could 
not be kicked into such a declaration [of war] by either nation. 
182* Crokcr Diary 31 May in C. Papers (1384)!. vii.x86 Lord 
Melville informs me that he is about to be kicked upstairs 
this expression) to be Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 1834 J. Halley in Life (1842) 21 The Faculty. . 
kicked us out of college. 

6. To accomplish, make, or do, by kicking, 
a. Football. To win (a goal) by a kick. b. To 
force or make (one’s way) by kicking. Also Jig. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown r. v, It is all Lombard-street to 
a China orange that the School-house kick a goal. 1891 
Times 15 Oct. 5/3 From this try Shorland easily kicked 
a goal. XE93 R.. Kivlvnc Many Invent. 156 The Rathmines 
lacked her way northward through the warm water. 

XX. With adverbs, in special senses (see also 5). 


7 . Kickoff. 

a. irans . To throw off (shoes) by kicking or 
jerking the foot. (So kick on.) 

184a Dickens Old C. Shop xlix, He.. kicked off bis shoes, 
and groped hi* way upstairs. 1890 G. Gissjng The 
Emancipated 111 . it. xvii. 289 He kicked off his boots, 
kicked on his slippers. 

b. Football \ intr. To give the first kick. 

1857 Hughes Tom Drown 1. v, The School arc going to 
kick off. 1880 Daily 'Tel. 20 Dec., The Southern captain 
kicked off with the wind against him. 

8. Kick out. 

a. irans. To expel or turn out with a kick, or in 
an ignominious fashion. 

1697 Duyden Virg. Past. ix. 8 Kick’d out, vve set the best 
face on’t we cou'd. 1794 Ld. Sheffield in I.d. A ucktamf s 
Corr. (1862) 111 . t 63 You would be all kicked out before 
the end of the session. 1807-8 W. I hying Salma if. 1 1824) 
354 A few noisy retainers, who have crept into office, and 
a few noisy patriots, ..who have been kicked out. 

b. Football* intr. To re-stait the game by 
kicking the ball towards the opposite goal from the 
25-yard line, after the defending side has touched 
down or the attacking side has failed to make a 
goal from a try. 

In the old Rugby school-game [to which quot. 1857 refer.-*) 
the term was differently used. If one side touched down 
the ball behind the goal-line of the other, a player of 
the attacking side had the right to ‘kick out' from the 
goal-line, giving to his own side (under certain conditions) 
the chance of a kick at goal. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. v, He will not kick out till 
they arc all in goal. 

c. intr. To die. slang. 

1898 United Service blag. Mar. 649 ‘ Here comes the 
arson \ I once heard a man say; * he thinks l*m going to 
tek out. but Pnt not \ 

9. Kick up, 

a. Irans. To raise (dust, elc.) by or as by kick- 
ing ; hence, to make (any disturbance or nuisance). 

1756 Foote Eng. fr. Pans n. i, You must know he in- 
tended to kick up a not tonight, at the play-house. 1786 
Burns Ordination iii, This day the Kirk kicks up a stoure. 
c 1800 Rhodes Bomb. Fur. i. (1830) 11 Begone, brave army, 
and don’t kick up a row. i8ox in Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 
20 Robbie he kick’d up a dust in a crack. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwell Sports <V Adv. Scot. ix. (1855) 88 The wind., 
had . . kicked up more sea than was . . agreeable. 1857 
Hughes Tout Brown 11. iii.He had been kicking up horrid 
stinks for some time in his study. 1886 J. t K. Jerome 
Idle Thoughts (1889) x They kick up such a shindy, 
f b. intr. To die (cf. 1 b). Obs. 
a 1658 Cleveland Poems , Obsequies 82 The rest that 
kick’d up were the smaller Fry. 18x3 Pickux Poems I. 46 
(E. D. D.) Soud ye kick up an* slip awa, They’ll scrimply 
find antther As guid. 

c. Cricket, intr. Of a ball ; To rebound more 
or less vertically. (Cf. 3 b.) 

189s Daily News 29 May 8/5 A knock on the hand from 
a ball, .which kicked up a little. 

III. 10 . Phrases used as sbs, or adjs. ; spec. 
kick-about, an irregular form of football; kick- 
ball, Sc.j a football, or the game of football; 
kick-out (sec 8 b). See also Kick-off, Kick-up. 

xSoi Wolcott (P- Pindar) Odes to Ins Outs \i Wks. 
1812 IV. 359 The tumult on that kick-out day Was inob-Iikc 
at a house on fire. _ 1828 Mom Mansis ^ ll'auc/t v, Fleeing 
down the street, with the kickba’at their noses. *854 E. II. 
Ciiafin Humanity in the City vii. 200 They are running 
about at kick-ball and cricket. 186a Tiiackerav Philip 
I. x. 172 Phil, for^ his part, adopted towards his cousin 
a kick me-down-stairs manner. ( 1877 Day of my Life at 
Eton 97 There’s kick-about going on in the passage. 1889 
Standard 23 Dec., Following the kick-out, Christopherson 
got possession and narrowly missed dropping a goal. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona v iii. 94, l will be a kick-ball between 
you and the Duke no longer. 1899 Phillfotts Human 
Boy 9 The halfhour ‘ kick-about ’ in the playground. 
Kick (kik), v . 2 slang. [Possibly a transferred 
use of prec.j a. intr. To make a demand or 
request for money, work, elc. b. traits. To appeal 
to, dun (a person) for something; to obtain (some- 
thing) by asking. 

1792 Galloway Poems 31 (E. D. D-), I kik’d a sixpence 
frac my master. 1B29 Sporting Mag. XXI II. 293 They do 
not like two coachmen kicking in fifty miles. 1858 A. 
Mayhew Paved with ( Gold 254 (Farmer) Ned Purchase 
suggested that they might as well try and kick him for some 
coppers. Mod. Sc. (tailors’ slang) He cam into the shop 
yesterday to kick the cork [^master] for a job. 

Kickable (kMcab’l), a. [f. Kick vd + -able.] 
That may be kicked. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 26 Fitter to be kickt, if 
shee were of a kickable substance. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Qcr. it. xii, He was not unconscious of being held kickable. 

Kickee (kikf-% [-eeT] One who is kicked. 

1832 Examiner 148/1 One man kicked another, and after- 
wards disclaimed personality. ..The kickee. .was content 
with the explanation. _ 1864 Daily Tel. 21 Dec. 4/6 It was 
. .the kicker not the kickee who was entitled to the sympathy 
of the public. 

Kicker (ki'kai), sb. [f. Kick vA + -eh 1.] 

1 . One that kicks ; spec, a horse or other animal 
given to kicking. 

* 573 ~So BaxetAIzu K 45 A kicker or winser, calciiro. 
xon Beaum. & Fl. King ^ No Kingiv. iii, The boy.. being 
thorowly kick’d, laughs at the kicker. 1.660 Sanderson 
1 - 4 11 The Persecutors . . kick against the pricks . . 

which pierce into the heels of the kicker. 1834 St. James’s 
Gas. 10 Sept. 4/2 The camel.. is a powerful kicker. 


b. Jig* One who protests, objects, or rebels* 
one who breaks away from his party. Chiefly U.S. 

1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. lit. Jxiii. 459 He who takes 
his own course is a Kicker or Bolter. 1893 Harper’s Mar 
Apr. 709/2 The pioneer is radical, impatient of dogmas, and 
a 1 kicker ’ by instinct. 

2 . A cricket- ball that rises more than usual in 
rebounding from the pitch. 

1894 N. Gale Cricket Songs, Ode to /Fl G., Nothing 
comes amiss, Kicker, shooter, yorker. ’ 

3 . Mining. * A liberating catch made in the 
form of a bell crank lever rocking on a horizontal 
axis' (Giesley Gloss. Coal Mining 18S3). 

4 . Mining* See quots. [peril. a distinct word.] 

1747 H qos on Miner's Did. Lj, Kicker Its) a Branch or 

small Piece of Wholes, left for lhe support of some Rider 
or large Stone, or else some Lid. 188 x Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Kicker, ground left iu first cutting a vein, for support 
of its sides. 

t Kickie-wickie. Obs. rare-', [a pp. a humor- 
ous formation ; cf. Kickbey-wt.vsev. Mod. editors 
usually adopt kieksy-wicksy , after the later folios.] 
A jocular or ludicrous term for a wife. 

i6or Shahs. Alts Well ir. iii. 207 He weareshis honor in 
a boxc vnseenc That hugges his Kickie wickie [2-4/4 folios 
kicks! e-w icksici hcare at home. 

Kicking (krkirj), vbl. sb. [f. Kick vA + -ikg h] 
The action of the vb. Kick, in various senses. 

155a Hu lolt, Kychyngc, calcitratio. x6ta Sir H. Nevill 
in Bucclcuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 112 Much 
kicking there is both against jou and me severally, but 
more against the coupling of us together. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy iii, Her sods, and.. stampings and kickings, 
amazed young gallipot. 1869 Ld. Clermont Fortcscue • 
Family /list. Jl. ix. 138 Having missed every shot., from 
the excessive ‘ kicking 1 of the gun. 

b. attrib., as kicking- distance, room , etc.; 
kicking- ruusclo, the muscle which raises the 
femur in kicking; kicking-strap, a strap adjusted 
to prevent a horse from kicking ; also Jig. 

1838 J. L. St 1: then's Trav. Greece , etc. 40/x } l . . measured off 
space enough to fit my body, allowing turning and kicking 
room. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, vi. (1889) 56 
They had.. his bclly-baml buckled across his back, and no 
kicking strap. x866 W. B. Hawkins Artistic Anal. Horse 
(ed, 3) 72 Prominent on the front and outer part of the 
haunch is the glulxus medius. ..It has been called the 
‘kicking muscle *. 1897 Century Mag. 562/2 Not to allow 
one's horse to approach within kickmg-dtstancc of another. 


Ki’ eking,///, a. [-ing-.] That kicks, in senses 
of the verb ; also in colloq. phr. alive and kicking 
155a Hulof.t, Kyckyngc horse, c xdio Women Saints 25 
The wanton or kicking flesh of yong niaydes, she would 
represse with often or double fastings. 1797 Burke Regie. 
Peace iii. Wks.'VllI. 272 The Turk, .gave liim two or three 
lusty kicks. . .Our traveller, -begged thekicking Mussulman 
‘to accept his perfect assurances of high consideration . 
i860 Grandmother’s Money I. 124 So I started off to Stam- 
ford Street, just to shew that 1 was alive and kicking. 
*888 Daily News 5 July 5/2 He says that good batsmen 
to-day cannot play on a rough kicking wicket. 1890 Boston 
(Mass.) Jrnl. 20 Feb. 2/2 A kicking Democratic Senator in 
Ohio threatens to upset the. .apportionment scheme. 

Ki* clash, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Kick v . 1 + 
-jsil] Given to kicking ; irritable. 

2589 Pappe w. Hatchet q If lie ride me, let the foole sit 
fast, for my wit is veric kickisb. x6*a Dekkkr & Mas- 
singer Virg. Mart. ti. 1 But that is n kickish jade, fellow 
Spungius. 1647 \f Mas Simp. Cobler (1843) 59 Is Majestas 
Imperii growne so kickish, that it cannot stand quiet with 
Salus Pcfulil i8a3 Craven Dial., Kickish, irritable. 

Kick-off (kik,^f). [See Kick vA 7 b.] The 
first kick to the ball in a football match. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. v, Hasn't old Brook won the 
toss., and got choice of goals and kick-off? 1895 Welldox 
G. Evers ley's Friendsn. i6r The match was hotly con- 
tested from the kick-off to the finish. , 

Jig. 1875 Punch 27 Feh. 88/2 Sir H. Jatnes asked the 
Attorney-General three questions, by way of kick-off. 

Kicksey, variant of Kecksy. 

Kicks eys, kicksies (ki-ksiz), sb. pi. slang. 
Also -es. [Cf. Kick sb . 2 2.] Breeches ; trousers. 

x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Kickseys , breeches; ..a 
purse, .got from the kickseys. . .To turn out a man’s hi ckscys 
means to pick the pockets of them. 1834 H. Ainsworth 
Roo/nvood in. v, (1878) 189 Jist twig his swell kickseys ana 
pipes. 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour 1. 52 A pair of Kersey- 
mere Kicksies, any colour, built very slap up. 

t Kicksey- wins ey, sb., a. and adv.. Obs. 
Also kicksie winsie, kicksy ivincy, kicksee 
tv in see, //. kickshiwinshes. [app. a whimsical 
formation, suggested by kick and wince', but the 
recorded senses seem to connect it with kickshaws.\ 

A. sb. A fantastic device ; a whim or erratic 
fancy. (In quot. 1635 app. used interjectionally.) 

*599 Nashe Lent. Stujfe 74 The lousy riddle.. with eight 
score. more galliard cross-points, and kickshiwinshes, _ 
giddy ear- wig brains- 3619 J. Taylor (Water ”■) « » 
The Scourge of Basenesse; a Kicksey Winsie or a Le Y 
come .Twang. 1635 Brome Sparagus Gard. IU. xi, \J' 
[I long to be] here, and there, and here againe; ana an 
once. Brit. Hey kicksie winsie. 

B. adj. Fantastic, whimsical, erratic. 

0x650 ? Cleveland Obseq. J. Prideaux in R- *‘ ctc 

Epigr., etc. (5656) 168 Perhaps an Ignis fatuus now’ ana 
then Starts up in holes, stincks and goes out agen. 
Kicksee winsee flames shew but how dear TUy great Lign s 
resurrection would be here. <2x653 Brome . ar .,\ 

1. i. Wks. 1S73 II. x 7 This kicksy wincy Gtddibram win 
spoil all. Tie no more Italian tricks. 



KICKSHAW. 


KID. 


C. ado* ? Topsy-turvy. 

ifiaa J. Taylor (Water P.) Far Hu. Tower bottles Wks. 
(1630) nr. 126/a And (but for me) apparently ‘tis knowne 
You had beene kicksie winsie ouerthrowne. 

Kickshaw, -shaws (ki-kjp, -J$z). Forms : 
a. sing. 6-8 (in 7 pi . ) quelque chose; pi. 7 quel- 
que(s)-, quelk-, kick-choses, quelque choices ; 
kicke-shoses, -chawse 3 . £. pi. 6-7 kick- 
shawes, 7 kick-shose, -shoos, -showes, -shores, 
-shews, -chawes, (quick-chaws) ; kek-, kec- 
shose, ke(c)k-, queck-shoes; 7- kickshaws. 
7. sing. 7- kickshaw, [ad. F. quelque chose 
something. 

The original Fr. spelling was frequent in the 17th c., but 
the commonest forms follow the pronunciation que'quc chose 
formerly regarded as elegant, and still current in colloquial 
French. The word was sometimes correctly taken as sing., 
with plural -chases, etc. ; more commonl}' it was treated as 
a pi., and a sing, kickshaw afterwards formed from it.) 

1 . A fancy dish in cookery. (Chiefly with con- 
temptuous force : A 1 something ' French, not one 
of the known * substantial English * dishes.) 

a. 1598 Florio, Carabozzada, a kinde of daintie dish or 
quelque chose vsed in Italie. i<5n Cotgr., Fricandeaxtx , 
short, skinlesse, and daintie puddings, or Queikchoses. 1612 
Dekker (f it be not good Wks. 1873 II. 285 lie teach., 
to make caudels, Iellies . .cowslip sallads, and kickchoses. 
1642 Featly Dippers Dipt (1645) 1^9, I made bold to set 
on the board kicke-shoses, and variety of strange fruits. 
1653 Moufet & Rennet Health's htiprov. (1746) 366 Over 
curious Cookery, making . . quclqite-choscs of unsavoury .. 
Meat. 1655 E. Terry Voy. E. Did. (1665) 408 With these 
quelque chase, was that entertainment made up. a 1656 
Br. Hall Rem. Whs. (1 660) 4 Longing after fine quelque 
choices of new and artificial composition. 

/3 . 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV,x\. i.29(Qo. i)Aioynt of Mutton, 
and any pretty little tinie Kick-shawes. 362 1 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 11. jii. ir. (1651) 319 That scarce at first had course 
bread.. must now feed on kickshoes and made dishes. 1709 
Audi sos 1 Taller No. 148 ? 10 That substantial English 
Dish banished in so ignominious a Manner, to make Way 
for French Kickshaws. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 195 The kickshaws were half raw, the solids were 
mere rags. 1874 Hel^s Soc. Press, xiii. 18; You have 
a nice cut of wholesome leg of mutton, .none of your made 
dishes and kickshaws. 

y. 1674 tr. Scheffer* s Lapland xviii. 92 Another kick- 
shaw that pleaseth them very much they make of Angelica. 
»7 X 4 Macky Jo urn. Eng. (1724) II. xvi. 227 They go to 
a Cooks Shop, and ask for a Kickshaw. 1840 Thackeray 
0 . Cruikshank (1869) 303 The Chef is instructing a kitchen- 
maid how to compound some rascally French kickshaw. 
fg. J653 Gauden Hie rasp. 63 Dished up to the mode of 
Familistick hashes, and Socinians .. Keckshoes. 1659 — 
Tears Ch. ir. xix. 204 Enough . .of these late Hasbshes, Olives, 
and Queckshoes of Religion. 

2. Something dainty or elegant, but unsubstantial 
or comparatively valueless; a toy, trifle, gew-gavv. 
In 1654 applied to a person. 

1601 Shaks. Twcl. If. 1. iii. 122 A. I delight in Maskes 
and Reuels sometimes altogether. T. Art thou good at 
these kieke-chawses Knight? a 1626 Fletchf.ii Nice Valour 
J\'. i, At my wives' instigation . . (As women loue these Heralds' 
kickshawes naturally) 1 bought ’em. 1654 in Ludlow s 
Mon. (1894) I. 382 You.. may think he had power, but they 
made a very kickshaw of him in London. *7 2 *"3 Swift m 
Pope's I Vhs. (1871) VII. 36 Has he [Pope] some quelque 
chose of his own upon the anvil? 1823 Scott in Four C. 
Png, Lett. 403 He may be desirous of offering some test 
of his gratitude in the shape of a reprint, or such like 
kickshaw. i835 E, L. Bynner A. Surriage xxxi. 378 Go 
buy some kickshaws to send home to your mother. 

3 . A fantastical, frivolous person. Obs. exc. dial. 

1644 Milton Educ. ad fin.. The Monsieurs of Paris to take 

our hopeful Youth.. and send them over back again trans- 
formed into Mimicks, Apes, and Kickshoes. a 1656 Ussher 
Ann. (1658) 708 Xuthus a musidan, Metrodorus dancer, 
3^d all the Asian comicks and kickshaws crept into the 
Court. 1828 Craven Dial. , Kickshaw , a proud, vain person, 

4 . attrib. as adj. Frivolous, trifling. 

*658 Sir T. M averse Archiving. Anglo-Gall. F^ef. 4 
The Kick-shaw Language, which these Chamaeleon-Times 
,, ve l ? f ee ^ e on. 1663 Gerbier Counsel eiva. Waving 
a *l quick-chaws-like-devices. 1778 Miss Burney hveltna 
Atx. (4784) 127 It's all kickshaw work. iSjo Dickens 
1 \P ro °d xii. He sang, .no kickshaw ditties. . _ 

Hence Xickshawed. (ki*kj§d) a., consisting 01 or 
treated with kickshaws. 

162* H. Sydenham Serin. Sol. Occ. (1637) tit Beware 
then of this.. kick-shawed luxury. 1862 A. Vance tr. Hist, 
jehait de Saintre Introd. 29 Good, .reading, .risen at of our 
greasy palates as is plum porridge of a kickshawed stomach. 

Kicksiea : see Kickseys. 

Kicksio-wicksie : see Kickie-wickie. 
f Ki-ckumbob. Obs. rarc~ l . [A humorous 
formation: cf .Jiggumbob, thingumbob.] (See quot.) 

J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylors Trav. Wks. (1630) 
in. 86/x If any one or more do rob Gardens or Orchard^.-ne 
lhc y are P ul into thissame Whirligig, or Kickumbob, ana 
1 he gybbet being turned, the offender hangs in this Cage [etc. j. 

Kick-up (kiku p, ki kyn). [f. the phr. kick up-. 
see Kick v.i 9.] 

1. The act ofltfting the legs in, or as in, kicking. 
*8$t Dickens Gt. Expect, iii, With a kick-up of his bmd- 
‘ e S* and a flourish of his tail. 1882 Besant A U h orts^ xxx. 
(1884) 2i 0 You uset 4 lo 5 ing.. at the Canterbury, w*th 
character dance and a topical song and a kick-up at the nntsli. 
A violent disturbance or row; u. great to-uo. 
a x 793 J- Hunter in Jeaffresoa Eh. ah. Doctors xxin. (18 2) 
?57, 1 knew nothing of this kick-up, and I ought to nave been 
informed of it beforehand. iSxa Starting Mag. XXA1A. 240 
^ 0 chance of a kick-up, or row being plann'd. 1877 Besant 
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& Rice With Harp and Crown tv. 33 Who stood between 
you and my lady when you had the kick-up ? 

3 . A name given in Jamaica to two species of 
thrush, Stunts noveboracensis {Bessy Kick-up ), and 
Siurtts aurocapillus (Laud Kick-up'). 

*847. Gosse Birds of Jamaica 151 When walking or 
Standing, the tail is continually flirted up in the manner of 
the Wagtails, whence the local name of Kick-up. Ibid. 152 
Land Kick-up.. His manners are much like those of his 
cousin Bessy. 

Kid (kid), sb. 1 Forms : 3-5 kide, 4-5 kyde, 
kedo; 4-6 kyd(de, (5 kydd), 4-7 kidde, 4- 
kid. [ME. kide, kede, kid , commonly regarded 
as ad. ON. kid (Sw., Da. kid ) :~OTeut„ *kidfo m , 
related to G. kitz, kitze from OHG. chizzi , kizzin 
OTeut. *kittin from orig. *kitinln. 

The final -e of ME. kldcls not explicable from ON. hilt, 
but the initial .& makes it still more difficult to refer the Word 
to any OE. type.] 

1 . The young of a goat (cf. auot. 1562). 

c 1200 Ormin 7804 pe firrste calif, pe firrste lamb, J> e firrste 
kide, and swillke. cxz 50 Gen. Ex. 1535 Two kides he 
fette and brogt es hire, a 1300 Cursor ill. 3672 (Gott.) Iacob 
went in to J>e fold, And broght h e kiddes. 1382 Wyclif 
Exod. xxiii. 19 A kydde. c 1385 Chaucer Millers T. 74 
She koude skippe and make game As any kyde \z>. 7‘r. kede, 
kid(e]or calf folwynge his dame. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 
32 Kedis, lambis, and geldid shepe. 1562 Bulleyn Bk. 
Simples (1579I 75 They remaine Kiddes for six monetbes, 
and afterward. .be called Coates. 1590 Spenser F. Q. r. vi. 
14 Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant Spring. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 344 Sporting the Lion vampd, and in his pasv 
Dandl’d the Kid. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 78 Neither 
Iamb nor kid nor calf .. Dance like Buxoma. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. Eclogue t. 23 Puppies resembled the hound, and the 
kids their mother the goat. 

t b. A young roe-deer during its first year. Obs. 
So G.kitz in various districts (Bavaria, Tyrol, etc.); cf. 
OHG. rechkizzi , M HG. rcchkitze . 

1486 Bh. St. Albans E iv, lflf ye of the Roobucke will 
knaw .. The first yere he is a kyde soukyng on his 
dame. JHence in Turberville (1576), Manwood (1598), and 
later writers.) 3597 2 ud Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 11. v. 891 
The Roa-bucke is the first yeare a Kid, the second yeare 
a Girle, the third yeaie a Hcmuse. 1891 C. Wise Rocking - 
ham Castle 152. 

c. A young antelope. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 365/2 There are five of them 
[antelopes]— two bucks, a doe, and two kids. 

2 . The flesh of a young goat. 

ct 430 Two Cookery -Iks. 13 Take Vele, Kyde, or Henne, 
an boyle hem in fayre Water. 1547 Boorde Introd. Know/. 
xvi. (1870) 274 Yonge Kyddes flesshe is praysed aboue all 
other flesshe. .Olde kydde is not praysed. i883 HarpePs 
Mag. June 82/2 Our attendants now produced some kid 
and dried dates, which.. formed our meal. 

3 . a. The skin of a kid. b. Leather made from 
kid-skins, or from lamb-skins, or other substitutes; 
chiefly used in the manufacture of gloves and shoes; 
pi. gloves (or boots) made of this leather. 

1677 Grew Aunt. Fruits vi. § 9 Having as it were, only 
a Coat of Kid. but this of good thick Buff. i685 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2124/4 Stolen.., about 350 of the best Kids, some 
ready pared, and some in the Crust. 1837 Thackeray 
Ravenswing iv. His.. hands are encased in lemon-coloured 
kids. 1876 Geo. Euot Dan. Dcr. xxxix, A figure, .tall and 
physically impressive even in his kid and kerseymere. 1891 
N. Gould Doub. Event 351 A pair of yellow kids on his 
delicate hands. 

4 . sing, or pi. (Rendering L. hxdtts or hxdi.) A 
pair of small stars in the constellation Auriga, 
represented as kids held in the hand of the charioteer. 
Cf. kid-star below. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xix. ix. 134 Considering it 
grew toward the end of Autumne, and the starre named the 
Kids were risen. 1615 G. Sanoys '1 rav. 206 I he setting 
Kid, sad Hyads, he safe sees. 

6. slang. A child, esp. a young child. (Originally 
low slang, but 
[1599 Massinger, 
parlous old, 1 ' J ~ 



few days happily with my wife and kids. x85i Morius m 


Mackail Life (1879) L 161 Janey and kid are both 1 venr 
well. 1894 Mrs. Lynn Linton One too Many I. vi. 332 1 he 
mother cannot live, and the poor little kid must have gone to 
the workhouse. ..... . . e 

b. In low sporting or criminal circles : A term ot 
admiration for an expert youn? thief, pugilist, etc. 

r. H. Vac* Flash Diet. Kid . . . particularly applied 
to a bov who commences thief at an early age; ami when 
by his dexterity he has become f 3m0u -' h, = , IS h “ 

acquaintances the hid so and so. 1S20 Stort.ng Mag. \ I. 79 
T)?e heavy torrents of rain informed the kids upon opening 
their peepers, that the game would again be put to the tesa 
.a.' ( ,-/ raw Turf. s.v., People who imagine that ail kids 
^e 3 ,hie?ef- carry the joke .too far. 1834 H. Atsswon™ 
AViiif-a weft Farmer), *1 wo milling coves . .k ere backed tofi^ht 
for heavy stake ; but .. Both tads agreed to play acres-. 

+ c. In American Colonies, (see qitots.) Obs. 

Jones Virginia 53 1' he Ships. .often call at 
Irelmd to victual, and bring over frequently white Servant-, 
wh ch are of three Kinds. . . a Such as come bound by Inden- 
ulucu are ui , v)loare usually to serve four or 

fiveVears. 1895 ]■ C. Baixach White Scn-it. k ; rg.mau 
The cSS of sonfalled ‘ Kids ' was suppien.ented by a smaller 

class ofperyons who went on agreements for fixed wages for 

;i definite time. 


. 6. attrib. and Comb., as (sense i) kid-fell, flesh , 
-leather (also attrib.), - milk ; kid 'like adj.; t kid- 
crow- [Chew -], a pen for kids ; f kid-fox, ? a young 
fox (in quot.yfj-.); kid-star = sense 4. Also Kid- 
glove, -SKIN. 

1669 Worudge Syst. Agric., Diet. Rust. (i6St) 328 A * Kid- 
crow, a place for a sucking Calf to lye in. 1346 in Riley 
Mem , London^ i863) 234 [For the hundred skins ofj hyndes- 
calves, 8 s . ; ’kiddefellcs 8 s. 3436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 160 
Wolle, uadmole, gotefel, kydetel also. C1400 Lanfrancs 
Cirurg. 95 Good fleisch, .as motoun of a wej?er, *kide fleisch 
sowkynge. 3599 Shaks Much Ado 11. iii. 44 The tnusicke 
ended, Wee’ll fit the ’’kid-foxe with a penny worth. 16S7 
Congreve Old Bach. iv. viji, The daughters only tore two 
pair of *kid-Ieather gloves with trying them on. 3851 Iltustr . 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 581 Ladies' and gentlemen’s coloured kid 
gloves, ..Kid leather gloves .. manufactured from French 
dressed kid skins. 1881 Tkolloi e Ayala's Angel I. vii. 85 
Then Ayala did go away, escaping by some *kid-3}ke 
manoeuvre among the ruins. 3866 Contagion sEncid ix. 
314 The *K id -star lowering overhead. 

Kid (kid), sb . 2 Now dial. Forms: 4-5 kidde, 
5 kyd, 5-6 kydde, kyde, 7 kidd, 5- kid, [Of 
unknown origin : W. cedys pi., faggots (sing, 
j ccdysen ) is prob. from English.] A faggot or 
I bundle of twigs, brushwood, gorse, etc., used 
! either for burning, or for embedding in a bank, 

| beach, or muddy bottom to give firmness to loose 
soil, to stop shingle or sand from shifting, etc. 

I a J 3S° Rt. Matthe-.v 354 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. I1881) 

| 236 bone he gert ordayn a fire Of kiddes and brandes 
1 birnand schire. c 1440 Pro in p. Parv. 274/1 Kyd, fagot, 
j fassis. 1485 Nottingham Rcc. III. 230 For fellyng of 
wodde..Jat J>e kyddes were made of. 1533 Fitzhkuu. 
Husb. § 135 Than the vnder bowes wolde be cut away, and 
made kyddes thereof. x6ix Markham Countr. Content. 1. 
xvi. (1668) 77 Shake down into the bottom of your Ponds 
good long Kids or Faggots of brush-wood. X795 Trans. Soc. 
✓Jj-ArXlIL 154 The plants are supplied with much nourish- 
ment from the decay of the Kids in which iliey were planted. 
tSzr Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 31 The woodman, .bent away 
! home with his kid on his back. 1851 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
j XI L tr. 352 Many are allowed to grow up bushy for the 
purpose of making long faggots or kids. 

b. alt rib. and Comb., as kid- bearer, faggot, 
-pile, -slack, -wood; f kid-helm, a faggot-shed. 

1477 in York Myst. (1885) Introd. 21 note, Kidberers, 
Gaithyners, erthe^ wallers, .. ground wallers with erthe. 
i5ox Searchers Verdict in Surtees Misc. (1888) 22 Ather 
of theym shall have theyr esyng drop upon other.. yat is to 
wit ye said Ric* Thornton for his kid helme upon ye tene- 
ment or ground of ye said William Whyte. 3523 Fna- 
herb. Husb. § 134 To sell .. the great woode by it self, and 
the kydde woode by it selfe. 1653 Manchester Crt. Lcet 
Rcc. (1887) IV. 10S No gorse Stacks or Kid-stackes should 
bee sett within or neare the houses in Towne. 1886 S. IV. 
Line. Gloss, s, v., ‘The rats find harbour underneau the 
kid-stack ’. 

Kid (kid), sb.» south, dial. [Related to Cod sb. 1 , 
perh. representing an OK. *cydde ( :—*kndajo -).] 

A seed-pod of a leguminous plaut; sometimes 
used of other seed-vessels. 

a 1722 Lisle Husb. (t757l 95 Kid, a pod. 3744-5 ° W. 
Ellis Mod. Husbandnt. VII. it, 98 [The seed of hornbeam] 
grows in kids or keys like the ash. 1776 [see Riot/.*]. 1805 
K. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 81 The ripening of 
the beans is shewn by the pods or kids turning of a black 
colour, 3881 Isle of Wight Gloss., Kids, pods of peas, beans, 
and vetches. 

Kid (kid), sb.* [? variant of Kit sb. 1 ] 

1 . A small wooden tub for domestic use; esp. 
a sailor’s mess-tub. 

3769 Falconer Diet. Marine ’ (1789b ^ Corbcillon,z. small 
kid, or tub, to contain the biscuit, .distributed to the several 
messes. 1833 Mawrya r P. Simple xii, One of the ship's 
boys going forward with a kid of dirty water to empty in 
the head. 3873 Act 36 .5- 37 Viet. c. 83 Sched. i, A gi cater 
quantity of mess tubs or kids than are requisite for the Use 
of the crew. 

2 . A pannier or basket for rubbish, dial. 

1847-78 Halusvell Diet. 

3 . A box or wooden pen constructed on the deck 

of a fishing- vessel to receive fish as they are 
caught ( U . Si). 1890 in Century Diet. 

Hence Ki'dfttl, as much as a kid will hold. 

1811 W. Marshall Review III. xix (E. D. D.) A kidful of 
the thick water. 

Kid (hid), sbp slang, [f. Kid vA] Humbug, 

1 gammon \ 

1873 Slang- Diet. 207 ‘ No kid, now? ' is a question often 
asked by a man who thinks he is being hoa_\cd. 1876 
Hindley Cheap Jack 64 (Farmer) One of these brother boys 
was well-known for his kid, that is gammon and devilry. 1894 
G. Moore Esther Waters 18, 1 should think the trxal wasal 
three-quarters of the mile. The mile was so much kid. 

t Kid, kyd, ppl Obs . Also 3-4 kud(de, 

4 ked. [pa. pple. of Kithe v.J Made known, 
mentioned, declared, renowned ; well-known; 
famous; notorious: see also Kithe v. 5. (Freq. 
in alliterative poetry.) 

at**sAncr. R.2\-2 HabbeS. .toowcrbihoue,kesnclutlelaste 
ende, of alle kudde and kutfc suimen. 1340-7® A lisa under 
556 Whan his inenskfull menne might nought fjnde Hur 
ked King in Egipt. carefull |>ci were. cix$p Will. Pafernc 
xxx ]>c kud king of spayne was kindcly his fader. C1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xliii. {Lccife) 393 lubiterc.. J« name of a 
murtherere ik of a kyd houlloure. ? a 1400 h forte A rth . 65 
Aftyrc at Carlelele a Cristynmoc he haldcs. This like kyde 
conquerour. a *400-53 Alexander 12*3 Caulus, an other 
knyght on a ked stede. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 2x24 Knighte* 
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in our cuntre kyddUfc in Armys. c 142s Wyntouk Cron. 11. 
v. 388 Threpyt thai ware spyis Or to the kyng kyd innymys. 
15 . . Profit . Merling in Whole Proph . Scot. (1603), He shall 
be kid conquerour, for he is kendcL,ord,Of all Bretaine that 
bounds to the broad Sea- [187s J. A. H. Murray Thomas 
of Ercddoune Introd. 28 The belief in the 4 kyd conqueror* 
yet to come must have cheered the Cumbrian Britons during 
the long struggle.] 

Kid (kid)* vA [f, Kid sbA Cf. Norw. kta 
{^*kida)i\ a. traits. To give birth to (a kid), 
b. intr. To bring forth a kid or kids. Hence 
Ki’ddiug vbl. sb. Also attrib. 
ci\oo Master of Game iv. (MS. Digby 182) pan be fcmcll [the 
doe]..goJje to kydde hir kiddes fer hens, /but., Men shulde 
leue hem pe femels.. into j?e tyme hat h c i haue kiddede, 
1528 Payncl Salentc's Regint. G ij, Ivlylke of a gootte, uat 
to nere kyddynge tyme .. shulde be chosen. 1611 Cotch., 
Chcvrctcr , to kid, or bring forth yong kids. Ibid., Chcvrctt, 
kidded, fallen as a young kid. 1614 Markham Cheat* Hush. 
iv. v. (1668)98 Goats above all other cattle are troubled with 
hardness in kidding. 1756 Phil . Trans. XLIX. 802 They 
found the goat was kidding by its cries. 1842 Makhyat 
Masterman Ready II. 72 He had brought with him the 
other goat, which had kidded during the storm. 

Kid (kid), v~ Now dial* Also 6 kyddo, [f. 
Kid rd.-] trans. a. To bind up (brushwood, 
etc.) in kids or faggots ; also absot. to make faggots, 
b. To secure (loose soil, etc.) by means of kids. 

1504 in Nottingham Rcc. III. 315 Item payd vnto Stub* 
ley .. for feling .. and kyddyng for a dey .. viijr/. 1523 
Fitziierb. Husb. § 132 Kydde the smal bowes & set them 
on eude. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 514 Set apart the 
largest for the Wheelwright, the smallest for the Cooper .. 
and the brush to be kidded. 1814 W. Marshall Review 
IV. 161 (E. D. D.) The refuse is kidded up for the hakcis. 
1877 N. IP. Line. Gloss., Kid, . .(2) to use faggots for smithing, 
or for securing sod walls against the attacks of rabbits. 1886 
S. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., He is kidding all the winter. 1807 
R. E. G. Cole Hist. Doddington 149 Labourers, .paring the 
sods and 4 kidding * many hundreds of gorse 1 kids *. 

Hence Ki-dding- vbl. sb. Also cotter, kids used to 
secure loose soil, etc. ; work in which kids are used. 

1504 [see above]. 1566 in Harwood Lichfield (1806) 526 
Payd, for choppynge the asshes, and kydding of the saine, 
— ijr. xd. 1799 A. Young Agric. Line. 383, 3$ miles kidding 
at a kidd a yard. 1854 Faversham Merc. 13 Feb., A small 
length of kidding . . necessary at the west side of the creek. 

Kid (kid), vA south, dial. [f. (If it were 

an old word, it might go back to an OE. *cyddan 
\—*kuddjan, f. *kuddo-z , whence OE. cod(d, Cod 
intr. Of plants : To form pods (chielly with 
advs .). Hence Ki'dding vbl. sb. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 242 [I tj seldom fails of a good burthen, 
though sometimes it doth not kid very well. 1776 T. Bow- 
den Farm. Direct . 53 If the vetches arc not cut green . . 
many farmers allow them to stand till they kid and the kids 
begin to fill. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss, s.v., ‘They beans have 
kidded uncommon well 

Kid (kid), vA slang, [perh. f. Kid 53.1 j n 
sense * make a kid of’ ; cf. Kiddy v. ; also Cod 
traits. To hoax, humbug, try to make (one) 
believe what is not true. Hence Ki-dding vbl. sb . ; 
Ki dder, one who hoaxes or humbugs. 

i8x t Lear. Bat., Kid, to coax or wheedle. . .To amuse a man 
or divert his attention while another robs him. 18x2 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Diet. s. v. Kid-rig, To kid a person out of any- 
thing, is to obtain it from him by means of a faUe pretence. 
1851 Mayhew Lond. Lcfiour I. 473 (Farmer) He kids them 
on by promising three times more than the things are worth. 
1879 Macm. Mag. XL. 505, 1 thought they was only kidding 
(deceiving) at first. 1895 Daily News 27 Nov. 2/5 The 
prisoner had told him that since he had been in Holloway 
he had ‘kidded’ the doctor into the belief that be was 
insane, and that he intended to ‘kid ’ the judge. 

Kid, obs. f. Kith ; pa. t. and pple. of Kithe. 

11 Kidang (kidjem). Also kejang. [Javanese.] 
A small Javanese deer ( Cent ulus Muntjac), also 
called the Muntjac. 

1824 Horsfield Zool. Res. Java, Cervus Muntjak, The 
chace of the Kidang, by means of dogs, affords occasionally 
a favourite amusement to the natives of rank in Java. 

fKi'dcot(e. Obs. Also 6 kydeote, -cott(e, 
kidcot, 7-8 -coat. Tapp. f. Kid sbA + Cot, Cote. 

The origin of the appellation is not certain ; perhaps face- 
tious; possibly transferred from one prison so named to 
others, as in the case of Bridewell. Cf. Kitty ‘.] 

The name formerly given in various towns (as 
York, Lancaster, etc.) to the lock-up or prison. 

e 15x5 Test, Ebor. {Surtees) V. 70 To the kydeotteand the 
masyndew, viijr/. c 1540 Surv. Bridlington Priory in 
Archxol. XIX. 271 In the north syde of the same gatehouse 
ys there a prison for offenders within the towne called the 
kydeott. 1603 T. Bell Motives Rom. Faith 106 Did not 
old Sir John in the kidcote at Yorke so agree with Comber- 
forth the priest? 2772 in Stark Hist. Gainsborough 285 
That they procure a pair of moveable stocks to be kept in 
the kidcoat. 1886 E. Peacock Let. to Editor, My father 
could remember the old kidcote at Gainsborough. It was 
not used as a prison in his time, but there was a tradition 
that it had been. 

Kidd, kid.de, pa. t. and pple. of Kithe v. 
Kiddah, variant of ICheda. 

+ Kiddaw (krdg). Ornith. Obs. [Cf Caddo w, 
cadawi] A Cornish name for the guillemot. 

*674 Ray Collect. Words 6r In Comwal they call the 
guilliam a kiddaw. 1678 — Willughby's Ornith. 324 The 
Bhd called by the Welsh and Manks-nien, a Guillem ; .. by 
the Cornish, a Kiddaw. 

Kidded (ki*ded), a. [f. Kid sbA 3 + -ED 2 .] 
Covered or furnished with kid-gloves. 

1879 Cable Old Creole Days, 'Titc Poulette (1883) 52 The 


manager waited loo. rubbing his hat and brushing his clothes 
with the tips of his kidded fingers, 
t Krdden, a. Obs. rarc ~ x . [f. Kid sbA + -ex *.] 
Made of kid-skin. 

1714 Smock-race at Ring I as in Steele Poet. Misc. sot 
Kiddeu Gloves shall by the third be worn. 

•f Ki ddeu, v- obs. rare [f. Kid sbA + -en 5 .] 
i rans . « Kid^. 1 b. 

1607 Tors ell Fourf. Beasts (1658) i8x There is no beast 
that is more prone and given to lust then is a Goat . . Seven 
dayes after it is yeaned and klddencd, it begmneth and 
yecldeth seed. 

Kidder 1 and 2 : see Kid vA, and Kiddiei; 
Kidder 11 (ki-doi). Short for next. 

1893 Peel Spen Valley 343 The manufacture of Kidder 
carpets. 1899 Miss Broughton Game y Candle 158 Her 
eyes perusing the threadbare Kidder which is good enough 
for Willy’s den.^ 

Kidderminster (ki’doiminstoi). [The name 
of a town in Worcestershire.] 

1 . attrib. Of or pertaining to Kidderminster; 
spec, the distinctive name of a kind of carpet, ori- 
ginally manufactured there, in which the pattern is 
formed by the intersection of two cloths of different 
colours : also called two fly and ingrain carpet. 

J670-X Act 22 4* 33 Chas. It, c. 8 Preamble, Abuses .. in 
the makeing of Stuifes called Kidderminster Stulfcs. 1685 
Reflect. Baxter si When the Writings of these excel thovc 
of R. B. as much as the richest Arras, the meanest Kcdder- 
minstcr-Stuff. 183* Encyst. Brit. (eu. 7) VI. 173/1 Double 
or Kidderminster carpeting is composed of two plies of 
cloth. Ibid. 174/r Two-ply Kidderminster Carpet Loom. 
1B36 Penny Cyd. V 1. 314 h Kidderminster or Scotch eaxpets, 
or, as the Americans more descriptively term them, ingrain 
carpets, are wholly of worsted or woollen. 

2 . absol. ~ Kidderminster carpet or carpeting. 
Also alt rib. 

1836 Penny Cyd. VI. 3x4/2 In Kidderminsters the shoot 
forms by far the greatest portion of what is visible. 1839 
Urk Diet. Arts 363 Figured Venetian carpets are woven m 
the two-ply Kidderminster looms. 2892 L. T. Meade 
Medicine Lady I. viii. 123 A carpet made of faded Kidder- 
minster covered the floor. 

Hence Ki dderminster cd a ., carpeted with a 
Kidderminster. 

1852 Savage R. Mcdlicott ut. i. (D.), The tradesman's con- 
tracted and Kidderminstercd parlour. 

Ki'ddier. Obs. exc. dial. Also kidder. [Origin 
obscure.] One who buys provisions from the 
producers and takes them to market to sell; 
— Badger sbA (q. v.). 

By the statute of 1552 the kiddiyr required a licence, and 
was forbidden to keep the provisions he bought for more 
than a month. Such carriers were commonly charged with 
regrating or forestalling, hence the def. quoted by Johnson 
from Ainsworth, 4 an ingrosser of corn to enhance its price ’ ; 
cf. under Badger. 

x 551-3 Act 5 .{• 6 Edw. VI, c 14 § 5 The buying of anye 
Corne Fyshe Butter or Chcse, by any suche Badger Lader 
Kyddier or Carrier. 1562-3 Act 5 Eli:, c. 4 § 5 Every person 
. .not.. being in Service w 1 * any Kyddyer or Carryo r of any 
Corne Graync or Mcale. x 674-9 r Ray S.^ E.Country Words, 
A Kidder, Badger, Huckster, or Carrier of Goods on Horse- 
back. 2755 Burn Just. Peace s.v. Butter 4- Cheese, Licence 
to be a badger, lader, kidder, carrier, buyer or transporter 
coastwise, of butter and cheese, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Kiddicr,hidger, one w ho buys up fowls, eggs, pork, 
&C. at farm.houses. .and carries them to market. 1 x 895 
E. A ndian Gloss., Kidder ,.. a pork.butchcr, sausage-maker, 
a low' dealer in poultry and provisions.] 
fig. 2603. Haksnet Pop. Impost.^ 26 Meeting with the 
Common badger or Kiddicr for Devils, Mr. Peckham at the 
L.-Staffords house in London. 

Kidding, vbl. sb . : see Kid v. 1 , ", 3, and ■*. 
Kiddish. (Id'dif), a. ran. [f. Kid sb* + -isu ] .] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a kid ; kid-like. 

*55 * Huloet, Kyddyshe, or of a kydde, h.rdinus. 2651 
Ogiloy sEsop (1665) 183 He oft drank kiddish gore. 

2 . slang. Childish. 

1897 Daily News 13 Dec. 8/5 The Sunday school he 
deserts, partly because it is uninteresting, partly because it 
is 4 kiddish \ 

Kiddle (ki'd’l). Forms: 5-6 kiddell, 5, 7 
kydle, 6 kydell, kedel(l, 6-7 kiddel, 7 kidle, 
(7-9 kettle, S kedle, 9 keddle), 6- kidel, kiddle, 
[a. AF. kidel, kydel (whence med.(Anglo-)L. 
kulellus ), OF. quidel (12S9 in Godef. Ccmpl . ), 
later quideait 1 a Wicker Engine whereby fish is 
caught’ (Cotgr.), also guidcl (1322 in Godef.), 
mod.F. gtiideau , a stake-net, also, a line of sloping 
planks placed to direct a current; Breton kidel 
stake-net (Le Gonidec).] 

a. A dam, weir, or barrier in a river, having an 
opening in it fitted with nets or other appliances for 
catching fish. b. An arrangement of stake-nets on 
the sea-beach for the same purpose (see quot. 1891). 

The word is chiefly found in some early statutes (Latin and 
Anglo-French) and in later references to these : there is no 
clear evidence that it was actually current in sense a later 
thane 1550. 

[2215 Magna Carla xxxiii. in Stubbs Sd. Charters (1 895) 300 
Omnes kydclli de cetero deponantur penitus de Thamisia, 
et de Medewaye, et per totam Angliam, nisi per costeram 
maris. 1275 m Bunddlo Escaet. de an. 3 Edw. I. (Du 
Cange) Et fuit seisitus de uno Kidello vocato a were, ac de 
libera piscariain Potlok. 1350 Act 25 Edw. Ill, stat. ^. c. 4 
Gortz molins estanks Estackes & kideux. 2393 Act 1 R ich. II, 
c. 9 § 1 Touz les Kydels en les ewes deTamise.1 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 71 Fishes love Soote smell, 
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also it is trewe, Thei love not old Kydlesastheidoe die rew 
2529 in Pic ton L'pool Munic. Rcc. (1883) I. 25 Weirs aad 
kedclls erect made or inhaunced within any of the said 
streams. 2556 Chran. Grey Friars (Camden) xo Alle the 
kydel les and trungkes thorowghout the Tem^e, 

N. }}acou Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. v. (1739) ^ The Lo?d 
Admiral gained the same within the lovv-water mark, .and 
in all places where Kiddel s were set. 2670 Blount La:u 
Diet., Kiddle, kidel, or kedel. ..Sonic Fishermen corruptly 
call them Kettles. 2724 Col. Ree. Pcnnsylv. Ill, 333 An 
act for demolishing and removing Fishing Dams, Wears and 
Kedles set across the river SchuykiU, was read. 1B91 Ln. 
Hekschcll hi Law Times Itep , LXV. 566/1 A kiddle con- 
sists of a series of stakes forced into the ground occupying 
some 700 feet in length, with a similar row approaching 
them at an angle. The stakes arc connected by network 
and at the angle, where the two rows approach, a large net 
or bag is placed for the purpose of catching the fish, 
b. attrib. and Comb. , as kiddle-ground , -net. 

2629 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 749 Certain kidel grounds., 
where nets do use to hang upon poles.. set in the sands 
above the low water mark to catch lists. 2742 T. Robinson 
Gavelkind n. ix. 274 For the Use of their Kidel-Nets. 1880 
Buck land Fishes 232 (E. D. D.) The mackerel here [at Rye] 
arc caught in large fixed nets called kettle-nets. x 53 g 
Fishing Gas. 32 Aug. 126 (ibid.) The stake nets, .locally 
[in Kent] called * keddle * nets. 


Kiddy (ki-di), si. Also 6 kiddie, Se. keddie. 
[f. Kid si . !+-*•<.] 

1 . A little kid (young goat). 

*579 SrKNSER Sltyph. Cal. May 249 Well heard Kiddie all 
this sore constraint,^ 2597 Witchcraft in Spcdd. Club 
Misc. I. 139 At thy incumming, the keddie lap vpon the. 
2810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 30 Our poor kiddy ..which 
died yesterday of the shah. 

attrib. 1855 Kingsley Westw. Hot iv. (1881) 79 The gcats 
furnished milk and * kiddy-pics’. 

2 . slang, and colloq. A little child, [f. Kid sbA 5.] 

2889 Boldhcwood Robbery under A r/ns xx, They'd heard 

all kinds of rough talk ever since they was little kiddies. 
2802 R. Kii'LiNG Bar rack- r. Ballads, Route Mar chid iii, 
While the women and the kiddies sit an’ shiver in the carts. 

3 . Thieves * slang. A professional thief who 
assumes a Mlashncss’ of dress and manner; one 
who dresses in a similar style, [cf. Kid 1 5 b.] 

2780 Tomlinson Slang Past, i, My time, 0 ye Kiddies, 
was happily spent. 2812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Kiddy, 
a thief of the lower order, who .. dresses in the extreme 
of vulgar gentility. 2823 Byron Juan xi. xvii, Poor Tom 
was once a kiddy upon town. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Shake. Char, xtv. 362 That such a kiddy should have made 
his public exit from the Tyburn stage in an embroidered 
drcsA. .was befitting his 4 exquisite ’ nature. 

b. A hat of a form fashionable among ‘kiddies . 
1865 Loud. Rev. a Sept. 241/2 The last fashion being ahat, 
apparently bred between an archdeaconal and a ‘kiddy , 
with a broad ribbon passing in front through a large black 
buckle. 

4 . attrib. as adj. : Pertaining to, appropriate to, 
‘kiddies’; fashionable among persons of that class. 

1805 Sporting Mag. XXVI. 56 The horse-dealer.. in the 
kiddy phrase, had both hU eyes closed up. 1833 in Newcastle 
Daily Jml. (1891)31 Mar. 3/3 Replete with prime ch aunts, 
rum glees, and kiddy catches. 1836-9 Dickens Sh. ho:, 
Making a night of it (1850) 164/2 It was his ambition to do 
something in the celebrated ‘kiddy' or stage-coach way. 

Kiddy (ki-di), v. slang. [Cf. prec. and Kid v. 4 ] 
trails. To hoax, humbug, take in (a person). 

1851 May lie V/ Loud. Labour I. ,62 (Hoppe) There they 
met with beggars who kiddied them on to the lurk, a ^1804. 
Dickens (Webster), Some of the swell mob-. so lar kiddied 
us as to hire a horse and shay, start away from London by 
Whitechapel, and.. come into Epsom from the opposite 
direction,.. W'hile we were ivaiting for them at the rail. 
Kide, obs. f. Kith ; pa. pple. of Kithe. 
Kideneire, -nere : see Kidney. 

Kidful: see Kid sbA Kidge, var. Kedge a. 
+ Kidgell, obs. north, form of Cudgel. 
c 1520 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 264 He cutt 4 , 
hougnells to hange salmon^ netts upon. x575"® Ibta. 295 
[He) lyfted up his staff or kidgell. 

Kid glove, ki d-glo:ve. 

1 . A glove made of kid-skin, lamb-skin, or other 

similar leather. With kid gloves , in a gentle, deli- 
cate, or gingerly manner. > 

2832 Mauryat N. Forster xxxii, A new pair of grey kid 
gloves. 1834 W. Hull Hist. Glove Trade 69 Men ana 
women’s fine gloves, or those that pass in the shops under 
the denomination of kid-gloves, but which are really maae 
from lamb-skins.. dressed at Yeovil. 1888 Bryce y 7, f r ' 
Commw. II. ni. Iviii. 410 The Americans who think mat 
European politics are worked, to use the common phrase, 

4 with kid gloves *. , ... 

2 . attrib. as adj. Characterized by wearing kid- 
gloves ; dainty or delicate in action or operation ; 
avoiding real exertion or every-day work ; free 
from roughness or harshness. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post * Paddock vii. 115 He was, tn 
fact, a mere kid-glove sportsman. 1888 T. W- Higgins • 
Women and Men 296 Anti-kid-glove literature s really n 
better than the kid-glove literature at which it affects to 
protest 1892 Zangwjll Bow Mystery 8r, I don t uk 
your kid glove philanthropists meddling in matters 1 y 
don’t understand. , % 

Hence Ki*d-glo.ve v. irons., to cover (thy hands) 
with kid-gloves. Krd-glo-ved a., wearing kid- 
gloves ; also fig. , refined, dainty, delicate, etc- 
2848 Clough Bothie v. 1x7 Dancing and pressing tne 
fingers kid-gloved of a Lady Maria. 2859 Sala Gas-Ugn 
fyD. xx'w. 276 You can descry a kid-gloved hand, with rings 
outside the glove, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V ■ (1887) xx 
The richer part of the community that.. kid-glove tneu 
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hands. 1899 Stead in Daily News 19 July 5/5 He was 
always somewhat of a kid-gloved gentleman. 
Kidknapper, obs. form of Kidnapper. 
Kidling (ki-dliq). [f. Kid sbX + -ling. Cf. 
ON. kiblingr, Norw. and. Sw. kidling.] 

1 , A little kid. 

1585 Wzbbe Eng Poctric (Arb.) qS O were thou content., 
trym kydling flocke with me to driue to the greene fieldes. 
1623-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. i, Mountaines where the 
wanton Kidling dallies. <22732 Gay Acts <$* Galatea , 
0 Nymph.. Like kidlings blithe and merry! 1814 Southey 
Roderick xi, At yonder door Behold the favourite kidling 
bleats unheard. 

2 . slang. A little child ; a baby. 

*899 Daily News 11 Feb. 3/7 The poor little kidlings* 
feet would suffer, I should think. 

Kidmufcgar, variant of Khidmutgar. 

Kidnap (krdnrep), v. [f. Kid sdX 5c + Nap 
v ., to snatch, seize (cf. Nab) ; possibly as a back- 
formation from Kidnapper, The words no doubt 
originated among the class which followed the 
practice of kidnapping. Bailey, Johnson, Ash, 
etc. stress kidnap , which is still usual in the 
north.] Originally, to steal or carry off (children 
or others) in order to provide servants or labourers 
for the American plantations; hence, in general 
use, to steal (a child), to carry off (a person) by 
illegal force. 

168a Luttrell Brief R el. (2857) L 183 Mr. John Wilmore 
haveing kidnapped a boy of 23 years of age to Jamaica, 
a writt de homine reflegiando was delivered to the sheriffs 
of London against him. ^ 1688 Lend. Gas. No. 2360/3 John 
Dykes.. Convicted of Kidnapping, or Enticing away. His 
Majesty's Subjects, to go Servants into the Foreign 
Plantations. 1693 1 . Mather Cases Consc. (1862) 242 
A Servantj who was Spirited or Kidnapt (as they call it) 
into America. 2723 De Foe Col. jack (2840) 260, I will 
kidnap her and send her to Virginia. 1809 J. Adams Wks , 
(1854) IX. 326 The practice in Holland of kidnapping 
men for settlers or servants in Batavia. 1849 James Gipsy 
xviii, You go kidnapping people's children, you thieves of 
human flesh. 2884 Pae Eustace 103, I am not a common, 
seaman, to be kidnapped in this fashion. 
fig. 1732 Swift Corr. Wks. 2842 XL 669 We (the Irish] 
have hut one dunce of irrefragable fame, ..and the Scots 
have kidnapped him from us. 1850 Kingsley Alton Locke x, 
The people who see their children thus kidnapped into hell. 
Hence Ki dna-pped ppl. a., Ki'dna pping- vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. y Kidnappingly adv. 

1798 Anti-yacoiin 22 Jan. (2852) 47 Courteny’s 'kidnapp’d 
rhymes. x86i Times 10 July, Full freights of kidnapped 
Chinamen. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 210 The kid- 
napped victims whom Phoenician vessels brought from 
abroad. 1682 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) X. 187 The wit- 
nesses . . were . . to prove that there was . . such a trade as 
‘kidnapping or spiriting away children. 1769 Blackstonb 
Comm. IV. xv. 229 The other remaining offence, that of kid- 
napping, being the forcible abduction or stealing away of 
man, woman, or child from their own country, and selling 
them into another. 2830 Scorr Demonol. iv. 127 This kid- 
napping of the human race, so peculiar to the whole Elfin 
people. 2867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. v. 365 The kidnapping 
ofpersonsoffreecondition wasnot unknown. 188 qAthenxunt 
19 Mar, 375/3 The ‘kidnapping grandmother, .is not so re- 
pellent as might be supposed. 1838 T a it's Ring . V . 206, 1 hold 
it to^have been wickedly, ..crimpingly, ‘kidnappingly done. 

Kidnapper (ki’ame^psj). Aho 7 -knapper, 
-nabber. [F. as prec. + -er X. Originally kidnapper 
(quot. 1679); also in Johnson, Ash, etc. ; so still 
in northern use.] One who kidnaps children or 
others ; a stealer of human beings. Alsojff. 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4), KidkfiaPpers [ 1696-1706 Kidnappers} , 
those that make a trade of decoying and spiriting away 
young children to Ship them for foreign Plantations, c *679 
Roxb. Ball. (1890) VII, 13 How like kid-nappers all the 
day In every corner they survey. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 
209 Thou practises the craft of a Kidnapper, thou gatherest 
up Women, and Children, and earnest them into a strange 
Countrey. 2778 A. Hamilton Wks. (18S6) VII. S4* For 
punishing kidnappers or persons who aid the enemy m 
carrying off the peaceable inhabitants. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii 11. i. The Thessalian kidnapper had stolen the 
blind girl from gentle parents. 1865 Livingstons Zambesi**. i. 
434 It is dangerous to remain in their villages at this time 
ofyear when kidnappers are abroad. 

Hence Kidna’ppery. 

2890 Murray's Mag. Apr. 463 The regions of kidnappery, 
S ~ e .'L ra ding, and freebooting ! . - - 

Kidney (ki’dni). Forms: 4 kidenei, 4-0 kya- 
n °y (5 ? kidneye, 6 kydne), 6- kidney. ? 
or PL 4 kydnere. PL a. 4 kideneiren, kyde- 
neyren; jS. 4 kid©-, kydeneris, kidneris, 
-nares, kydneers, -ners ; y. 6 kidneies, -neis, 
kydueys, -n.es, 6-7 kidneyes, 6-9 kidnies, o- 
kidneys. [Of obscure formation. 

On the supposition that the sing, was ktd[e)nere, this as 
been inferred to be a compound, having as its second 
element ME. nere kidney ; and it has been conjectured that 

■Wfa)- might represent GE. cwif, czvi&i, or ON. >/ 

■ -- - manv erounds improbable ; above all. 


^Omb. But this is on many grounds impr< 
because the ordinary sing, in ME. was in •**, v*v - e 
instance of kydnere, c 2420 (r b below), being probably ’* 1 J • 
[ 0 tkydtieren. It is thus possible that kidcnci, pi. Kl f™ C ™d 
"^d as its second element ey, pi. eyren, f l f cn ' f 
Egg - (Cf. Ger. tier testicles.) The pi. might 

Possibly owe its form to association with neres \ f ’.? e 
of nrrej the later kidneies, -neys, was a new pLfrom the 
unanalysed singular. But the first element remains an 

certain.] . , - 

1. One of a pair of glandular organs situated in 
the abdominal cavity of mammals, birds, ana 


reptiles, which excrete urine and so remove effete 
nitrogenous matter from the blood. Also a gland 
with similar functions found in some animals of 
lower organization. The kidneys of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs are an article of food. 

a. sing. 

c I 3 2 S Gloss, W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Vac. 149 L’ctplen 
[the inilie), boueles [acres), et reinoun {kideuei). 23., Metr. 
V oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 627/8 Ren, kedney. c z 400 Pol. Ret. 
< 5 * L, Poems (1866) 37 The Ire in the gavvle. Auaryce in the 
kydney. 1520 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 39 They may be wel 
compared to the kydne that lyeth rolled in fatte, and yet is 
Iene hymself. 2602 Holland Pliny xi. xxxvii.343 The right 
kidney in all creatures is the bigger. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 82 The stones or calculous concretions in kidney 
or bladder. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. <5- Merck. I. ix. 293 
Waiter, bring me a kidney and some stout. 

b. Of doubtful number. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum 10 Take ho hert and J>o mydruv 
and pe kydnere, And hew horn smalle, as I pe lere, 

C. pi. 

a. 1388 Wyclif Exod, xxix. 13 And thou schalt take.. the 
calle of the mawe, and twey kidneris (3 MSS. kideneiren, 
3382 the two kydneers]. Ibid. 22 Twey kideneris [3 MSS. 
kideneiren, 2382 the two reynes]. — Lev. iii. 4 [see / 3 ]. <21400 
Prymcr (1891) 104 For thou haddest my kydeneyren. 

8. a 2325 Prose Psalter lxxii[i], 21 Myn kidnares [v.r. 
kydners] ben chaunged. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xxix. 13 
[see a]. 1388 — Lev. iii. 4 Thei schulen offre twey kydeneris 
[v.r. kideneiren, 1382 the tworeyns]. 

y. c 15x0 More Picus Wks. 20/1 My reynes or kidneis, 
hath chiden me vnto the night, c 153a Du Wns tnirod. 
Er. in Palsgr. 904 The kydneys, tes rognons. 2533 Cover- 
dale Lev. iii. 10 The two kydneys with the fat . . and the 
nett on the [euer vpon the kydneys also. is8r Mulcaster 
Positions xxii. (1887) 93 It driueth also the stone from the 
kidneies into the bladder. 2733 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
25 6 It is suspected to be hurtful to the Kidneys. 2803 Med. 
Jrnl. X. 82 Affections of the bladder and kidnies. 2857 G. 
Bird Uritu Deposits (ed. 5) 424 Few. remedies are so 
capricious in their action as those which.. influence the 
functions of the kidneys. 2891 S. Mostyn Curatica 27 
Don’t you think the kidneys will be spoiled if they are not 
eaten at once? 

fig. 2591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 585 If heav’ns bright 
torches, from earth’s kidneys, sup Sum somwhat dry and 
heatfull Vapours up. 17x0 Steele Taller No. 26S ? 2 
A Youth, who officiates as the Kidney of the Coffee-house. 

Temperament, nature, constitution, dis- 
position ; hence, kind, sort, class, stamp. 

a 2555 Latimer Scrm. 4 Rem. (Parker Soc.) 3 T2 To pro- 
nounce all to be thieves to a man, except myself, of course, 
and those men.. that are of my own kidney. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. ni. v. 116 Thinke of that, a man of my Kidney; 

.. that am as subiect to lieate as butter, 2653 J. Hall 
Height Eloq. p. lxxxli, Is it not better for us that are 
men of this Kidney to have a Ruler set over us then to 
he left to our freedome. 1733 Fielding Don Quixote in 
Eng. m. iv, This fellow is not quite of a right kidney, the 
dog is not sound at the bottom. 2880 Disraeli Endyru. 
xvfi, It was a large and rather miscellaneous party, but 
all of the right kidney. 

f b. Proper condition or state, order, colloq. Ohs. 
2763 Colman Tcrne Filins No. x Attempt to put their 
Hair out of Kidney. 

3 . Something resembling a kidney m shape, etc. 

+ a. An ovaTy. Obs. rare— l . 

2576 Turberv. Vcncrie Ixvi. 286 The kydneys whiche 
gelders take awaye from a bytche when they spaye hir. 

b. More fully kidney potato ; an oval variety of 

potato. „ , 

1796 C. Marshall Garden, xv. (2813) 249 The red nosed 
kidney. -is a great favorite. 2839 Penny C^c/. XIII. 291/2 
The earliest potato is called the Superhne White Kidney. 
1840 Hood Up the Rhine in The next dish. .was of very 
small, very waxy kidney potatoes. 1892 Zangwill Child. 
Ghetto II. 6 Kidneys or regents, my child t 
f 4 . Kidneys of wheat, an imperfect reproduc- 
tion of the Scriptural expression * fat of kidneys of 
wheat’ Deut. xx.vii. 14 : cf. Ps. cxlvii. 14 'the fat 
of wheat’, the finest of the wheat, in allusion to the 
fat and esp. the kidney-fat, as the choicest part 
of an animal, which was therefore offered m 
sacrifice. 

1611 Bible Dtut.xxx ii. 16SJ Jeb. Taylok Scrm. Death 

Td Primate Ircl. 10 If the Com dyes and lives ogam, .m 
d,e' 4 dure of a leaf, in the Tulness of the Ear, m the Kid- 
neys of the wheat, a 1673 G SwiNsocK m Spurgeon Treat. 
Dav. Ps. xxxvi. 8 [Bread] made of the kidueys of the wheat, 
of the finest flour. ., .. i. 

5 attrib. and Comb. a. attributive : Ot or be- 
lonVing to the kidneys, as kidney disease, fat, 
form , substancey suet, -iube t -vein, etc. ; made 
of or containing kidneys, as kidney pie, soup. 
b simiiative, as kidney-form, kidney-shaped adjs. 

1880 Set. Amer. LXI. 48 Liver and -Kidney Dneases. 
i8ofth Huster Cutina (ed. 3) 313 The kidney fat of a loin 
of veal 1883 Haytek Carboona 3 Great virtues arc attn- 
bated by the Australian aborigines to the kidney-fat of their 
enemii .7^ Kisivan EUm. Min. (ed. A I. 3° -Kidney- 
fom “r remform, round, elevations. 1S.1 Piskerton 
n They are quite different from rolled pebbles, 

mfd^are ofteimfaflattened, sometimes a "kidney form. 1836^9 

Dickmis Boo, The Stmts (1S50) 33/e The kidney-pte 
W nst walked away with his warehouse on his arm. 
h -S.L«EV h. “A. Trans. L. 67 The receptacle is 
*757 Pli 'T^c .tjes -nd -kidney-shaped. 1887 W. Philliis 
defleseih Wdney-sbaped.^ 
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thehum of the * kidney .tubes. 1597 A. M. tr, Guillemeau's 
Er. Chirurg. 30/1 The fourth is the mcdianc, or ‘kidney- 
vayne, situated belowe the foote. 2883 Rolleston & Jack- 
son Anim. Life^ no The pulmonary vein., is joined., before 
it enters the auricle by the efferent kidney veins. 

c. Special combs. : kidney-cotton, a variety of 
Gossypium barbadense, a cotton plant of which the 
seeds are in kidney-shaped masses; J* kidney- fetch 
= kidney-vetch ; kidney-Hnk, a coupling below 
the collar of the harness of a horse; fkidney- 
lipped a., hare-lipped; kidney ore, hrematite 
occuninginkidney-shaped masses ; kidney-paved 
a., paved with cobble stones ; kidney-piece, a 
. camwithakidney-shapedoutline; kidney-potato: 
see 3b; kidney-stone, a stone of a kidney shape, a 
cobble ; spec, see quot, 1861 ; kidney table, a table 
having a kidney-shaped top; kidney-vetch,a legu- 
minous herb (Ww/'/ij'/ZA vulnerana ), LadyVfingers. 

2789 Trans. Soc. Arts 1. 256, I prepared a parcel of the 
silk, and also a parcel of the *kidney, or Brazilian cotton. 
1671 Skinner Etyviol. Ling. Angl 1, Rot., * Kidney-fetch. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 353 Ladies-Finger or 
Kidney Fetch is not uncommon imchalky pastures. 2883 
J. P. Groves From Cadet to Captain xxii. 223 Harnessing 
..NelhVs ponies v he managed to get the hames upside 
down, w ith the *kidney-links on the top of the collars. 1648 
Herrick Hesper., Upon jollies Wife, Squint-ey’d, hook- 
nos’d; and lastly *kidney-lipt. 2750 R. Pococke Trav. 
(1888) 15 Three sorts of ore, the finest is the "kidney ore. 
2852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. xiii. 441 The meials 
appear only in kidney-ores, and present the most delusive 
appearances. 1889 Daily Tel. 19 Apr. 6/4 The principal 
street.. emerged from the *ludney-paved condition and got 
itself macadamised. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch «$• Clockm. 
43 On the arbor of the annual wfieel is fixed a brass cam or 
‘ *kidney piece '. 2861 Bristow Gloss. Min., * Kidney -stones, 
a local name for small hard nodules . . washed out of the 
cliffs on the north shore of Weymouth. 2890 10 th Cent. 
Nov. 843 Regimental highlows will not stand the rough 
kidney stones of the barrack stables for more than six months. 
1845 Disraeli Sybil(iS 6 s) 193 He was seated in an easy chair, 
beforea *kidney table at which he was writing. 1706 Phillips, 

* Kidney -vetch and Kidney-wort, several sorts of Herbs. 

Kidney bean, kidney-bean. 

1. The ordinary name given to two species of 
Phascolus (N.O. Leguminosd), known as the 
dwarf French bean (P. vulgaris), and the Scarlet 
Runner [P. mullijlonts), of which the nnripened 
pods and the ri pe seeds are used as food : see Bean 3. 

1548 Turner Names o/Hcrbcs 75 Smitax hortensis. .may 
be called in engtish Kydney beane, because the scede is 
lyke a Kydney. 1548-62 [see Bean 3]. x6ox Holland /’/ iny 
I. 570 The Pulse called Phaseoli, i. Kidney Beans vse to 
be eaten cod and al together. 1733 ARhyruuor Rules of 
Diet i. in Aliments , etc. 251 Beans and Kidney-Beans have 
the same Qualities. 2882 Garden 1 Apr. 222/2 Few plants 
are more tender early in the season than Kidney Beans. 

2 . Kidney-bean tree. A climbing shrub of the 
leguminous genus Wistaria as the xlmerican 
species, IV. frutescens, ancl the Chinese, W. chinen- 
sis, both grown as wall-climbers in Great Britain. 

2741 Cotnpl. Fam.-Piece 11. iii. 380 There are several other 
Trees and Shrubs which are now in Flower, as . . Catesby’s 
Climber, or Carolina Kidney-Bean-tree. 2760 J. Lee tut rod. 
Bot. App. 316 Kidney Bean-tree of Carolina, Glycine. 2897 
Britton & Brown Flora North. Slates Canasta II. 294 
Krauntia frutescens — American Wisteria .. Called also 
Kidney-bean Tree. 

Krdneywort. Kerb. [See Wort.] The plant 
Cotyledon Umbilicus , also called Navelwort; see 
also quot. 1866. 

2640 Parkinson Thcat.Bot. 742 Wall Pennywort, Hipwort, 
Kidneywort. 2854 Gissing in Pharwac. Jrnl. XIII. 459 
One of the common names. .is kidney -wort. 2866 Trcas. 
Bot. 646/2 Kidney-wort, Umbilicus pendutinus , also Saxi- 
fraga slellaris. 

Krd-skin. The skin of a kid, esp. such skin 
tanned and used for gloves; also applied to 
skins of lambs and other animals used for this pur- 
pose. Also attrib., as kid-skin glove. 

c 2645 Howell Lett. xiv. (2765) 19 A dozen pair of the best 
white Kid-skin Gloves the Royal-Exchange can afford. 1657 
Thornley tr. Longus' Daphnis C/ttoe 29 Daphnis saw 
Chloe in her Kidskin, and her Pine coronet. 2729 W. Wood 
Rurv. Trade 94 Kid-skins, Paper, Pruans, Linens and 
wrought Silks. 2826^ Scott Woodst. i. What is a glover but 
a tailor working on kid-skin ? 1826 Lamo Elia Ser. xi. Pop. 
Fallacies xv. Another had dipped his scooped palm in a kid- 
skin of wild honey. 

Kidyex% variant of Kiddier. 

Kie, variant of kye, pi. of Cow. 

Kief, Kiefekil, variants of Kef, Ketfekjll. 

[[ Kie-kie (kPkf). Also kee-kee. ^ [Maori.] 

A New Zealand climbing plant, Freycinetia Banksii 
(N.O. Pandanacex), the leaves of which are woven 
into baskets, etc. Also attrib. 

1854 Colder Pigeon's Parit. Notes 77 The trees were .. 
covered with a kind of parasite plant, called a keekee, having 
a thick cabbage-hke stock. 2873 Blllf.k Birds New Zeal. 
(i8S3) II. 3x7, I drew out the nest materials, consisting of 
shreds cf'kiekie-1 eaves and other dry litter. 1882 T. H. 
Potts Out in the Open 20 iMorris) The unused food .. 
together with the empty kic-kic baskets. 

Kiele, obs. f. Kebi. vP, Kiln sb. Kieil, obs. L 
Keel, sb .' 2 Kien, obs. f. kiue, pi. of Cow. 

Kier (kl»j). Forms; 6kearo, keyre, 7 kcerc, 

9 keir, kier. [Known only from second half of 
1 6th c. : cf. ON. her vessel, tab (Nonv. kjcr, Sw. v 
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Da. tor) = OHG. char , Goth, to.] fa. A 
brewing-vat (also boiling-, brewing-, gyh-, gyU»s- 
kier). Obs. b. A large vat in which cloth is boiled 
for bleaching or other purposes ( 6 /eac/iing-kier). 

1573 Lane. ,y Chesh. Wills (Chetham, 1684) 64 One brew, 
inge keare, and a troghc for y> same ijf. _ A yailinge kearc 
Mjrf. 1579 Ibid* ^Chetham, 1S61) 101 Six great vessels* of 
tyniber called keares \v u * other ffurnyture for the brewchousc 
and backchouse. 158* Lane. Wills (1857) 1 . 133 Dy verse 
stone trowes key res and arke*. 1635 Brcucton Trav. 
(Chetham) 104, I took notice of that common brew-house .. 
and observed there . . boiling keercs. [c 1746, 177 sec Gvu> 
Ker.] 1839 U«E Dift. Arts 138 The wooden ktevc, or kicr, 
containing the cloth. 1879 Spons' Eucycl. Indust. Arts 1.515 
For yarn and thread, ills very usual to have the fal-c bottom 
of the bleaching kier, or pot, movable. 1E83 Manch. Exant. 
30 Oct. 7/2 This kier .. was used for boiling .. cotton flock 
and other substances used in paper-making. 

Hence Ki'orfnl. 

1879 S />ons' Encycl. Indust. Arts I. 515 A whole kierful of 
yarn or thread is chemteked at once. 1884 Times 15 Apr. 8 
A large kierful of cloth of about 30 cwt. 

II Kieselguhr (k/'-z’lgKr). [Ger. (named by 
Ehrenberg), f. kiesel gravel, CllKSH.1 V Gunu.J 
An earth composei of the siliceous remains of 
diatoms, used as an absorbent of nitroglycerine in 
the manufacture of dynamite ; diatomite. 

1875 Ure's Diet. Arts 11 . 176 A porous, infusorial, silidous 
earth known in Germany as * Kieselguhr \ Ibid.. None of 
these [absorbents] appeared thoroughly equal to Kieselguhr 
in their power of retaining a very large proportion of the oil. 
1885 MaktiNdaLE& Westcott Extra Phan uncop. (cd. 4} 
226 Kieselguhr, a dtatomaccous earth, known as white peat. 

Kieserite (kPzarmt). [Named (1861) after 
D. G. Kieser, of Jena.] Hydrous magnesium 
sulphate, usually occurring in fine, granular, white 
masses, in the salt-mines at Stassfurt in Prussia 
and elsewhere. Used in making Epsom Salts, and 
in the manufacture of potash salts. 

18S2 Amen JrnI Sc . Ser. u. XXXIV. 214, 1875 Urc's 

Diet. Arts II I. *7 Kieseriie appears likely to prove a valuable 
accession to our. .useful minerals. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. xvi. The kieserite is in beds from 9 to is inches thick. 

ICiest, Kieatein, Kievor: see Keest, Kyest- 
ein, Kivek. Kiff : see Kith sb. 

Kight, Kjjt, obs. forms of Kite. Ki-hi: see 
Ki-vr. Kiht, obs. f. caught , pa. t. of Catch v. 

II Kilrar (ki*kir). [Hindi klkari] The name in 
India of species of Acacia, esp. A. arabica, yielding 
much of the best gum arabic. 

1883 CasselCs Fam. Mag. Oct. 685/1 The Coccus lacca. .is 
also found on-. the Kikar (Acacia nrabica). 1899 Westni. 
Gas. 17 Aug. 2/1 One evening.. he called me to where he 
stood by the ktkar tree. 

Kike, obs. form of Keek v Kick v . 
tKikelot. Obs. rare — [Form and origin 

uncertain: cl.gigclot, Giolet.] A tattling woman, 
a magpie. 

a xz 25 Auer. R. 88 Me sei 5 upon ancren, ]>et euerich mest 
haue 5 ..ane rikelot [J/.S*.C. kikelot (plot)] ]>et cakeled hire al 
])et heo isihS oSer ihcreS. 

Kil, obs. form of Kile v., Kiln sb. 

Kilampere (krlaempeoi). Elect r. [f. kil- (see 
Kilo-) 4- Ampere.] A thousand amperes. 

1892 Barn. Smith & Hudson Arithm. for Schools 147 A 
thousand milliamperes make an Ampere, a thousand amperes 
make a Kilampere. 

Kilbrickenite (kttbrrkenait). Min. [Named 
from Kilbricken, co. Clare, Ireland, where found : 
see -lTEh] Sulph-antimonide of lead, of a lead- 
grey colour and metallic lustre ; Gkocronitk. 

1840 Proc. R. Irish Acad. I. 472 Kilbrickenite, as Dr. 
Apjohn proposed to call this mineral, is obviousiy what 
Berzelius denominates a sulphur salt. 

Kilbuck,Kilcow, Kildee, -deer: see Kill-. 
Kilderkin (krldaikin). Forms : a, 4 kyner-, 
5 kynder-, 6 kynterkyn, kinderkind, 6-7 
kinderkin. &. 4-6 kilderkyn, 5-6 kylder-, (6 
kilde-), -kyn, -kin, (6 -ken), 6- kilderkin. 
[Of Du. or LG. origin : cf. MDu. kinderkin, more 
commonly kindeken , kinneken (or -kijti\, also 
kyntken , -kijn, kimmekijn (see Kempkin, K ink in), 
the fourth part of a tun, etc. (cf. Du. kinnetje , 
a firkin) : a dim. form, referred to kintal , quintal, 
med.L. quint die, Ger. dial, kindel, kindle (15th c. 
chindet) : see -kin. (Cf. Grimm s. v. Kind'lein 2 , 
Venvijs & Verdam s. v. Kiitdekijn 2 .) The change 
of kin- to kil- is app. peculiar to Eng., and is 
Tound already in 14th. c.] 

1. A cask for liquids, fish, etc. of a definite 
•capacity (half a barrel). 

By the statute of 1531-2 the kilderkin for beer had to con- 
tain 18 gallons, that for ale 16 gallons. 

a. 1530 Yatton Church-10. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 146 Payd 
-for ij kynterkynny^to y J cherche howse . . viij 4 . 1598 B arrkt 
Thcor. Warres v. iii. 135, 50 kinderkins and barrels to cary 
•-the small cordage. 1673 S . Park e r Reproof R eh. T ransp. 1 1 
Some kinderkins, some hogsheads, some tuns. 

/ 3 . 139 o Letter Bk. H., Guildhall London , If. 247 Omnes 
.angulTle in undecim. barellis et uno kilderkyn. Ibid., Died 
barelli et kilderkyn cum anguillis in eisdem. *530 Palsgr. 
.236/1 Kylderken, a vessell, cacquc. X531-2 A c/23 Hen. VIII , 
^.4 The Ale bruers. .have used.. to make..theyr barrels kil- 
derkyns and firkyns of moche lasse quantitie contenie rate 
ynd assisse than they ought to be. 1639 in T. Lechford 


Notc-bk. (1885) 1 18 Divers goods.. \v e, ‘ were put up in foure 
chests, three butts,,. three kilderkins. 1869 \V. Molyneux 
Burton on Trent 249 These casks consist of kilderkins, 
barrels, hogsheads, and butts. 

attrib. 1565 Act 8 Elis. c. 9 § 1 Cowpcrs might have 
bovvglit..athowsand of Kilderkin Boordes lor nync shillings, 

2. A cask of this size filled with some commodity; 
the quantity contained in such a cask ; hence, a 
measure of capacity for various kinds of goods. 

It varied, according 10 commodity, from 16 to x8 old wine 
gallons; a kilderkin of butter weighed 112 lbs. 

«. 1391 Earl Do by s Exp. (Camden) 96 Pro iij kynerkynes 
de snlmone sal*»o. Ibid. 97 Pro j kynerkyn anguillnrum. 
3423 Rolls Par It. IV. 256/3 Nether kynderkyns, Tercianes, 
and firdekyns of Heryng. 1587 in Wadlcy Bristol Wills 
(1886) 252 A kynterkin of hcringes nowc Laden abourd the 
Peter 01 Milford. 

p. 1392 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 158 CIcrico coquine 
per manua Johannis Baunche de Li line pro j kilderkyn di. 
de storgoti. 1410 E . E. Wills (E. 1 Z.T. S.) 17 Y bc-<iuc|;e 
XU penyworth bred, & i, kyldcrkyn of ale, to be spended at 
my ilirige. 1594 Conipt Bk. Dav. Wcddcrburnc (S. 1 1 . S.) 44 
Sauld..3 kildekins feggis. 1670 Eaciiaku Conf. Clergy 85 
The last kilderkin of drir.k is near departed, sj 37 Bi:m<iir.i:v 
App. to Querist ill. § 158 Twopence advance in a kilderkin 
of corn. X87X M. Coi.lins Mtq. $ Mcrch. I. ix. 290 A huge 
..kettle,, .nolding al>out a kilderkin. 

3. transf and Jig. 

1593 Pi : elk Ed u>. I Wks. (Rtldg.) 383/1 Then.. pluck out 
thy .‘•pigot, and draw us a froh ;>ot from the kinder-kind of 
thy knowledge. 1600 Namie Su nil tier's Last Will in 
Hazl. l)odsley \ TIL 57 'l‘o broach this little kilderkin of my 
corpse. 168a Dry den Mac FL 196 A ton of man in thy 
larae bulk is writ, But sure thow'rt but a kilderkin of wit. 

Kile, variant of Kyi.e 1 . 

Kil erg* (ki*big). Physics, [f. kil- (see Kilo-) 
+ Euc.] A measure of work in the centimetre- 
gramme-sccond system, equal to a thousand ergs. 

1873 Rep. Brit. Assoc . 224 The gramme-centimetre is 
rather less than the kilerg, being about 9S0 ergs. 

Kiles, Sc. vaiiant of Kaylks. 

Kiley, variant of ICylik, boomerang. 
Killiaiuite(ki*lamoit). [f. thesnrnamc Kilhanr. 
see -ITE 1 .] An appellation sometimes given to 
members of the ‘New Connexion* of Methodists, 
after Alex. Kilham the founder of the body in 1797. 

1815 Williams Diet. Retig., Kilhamitcs ; thus the Metho- 
dists of the. New connection are sometimes called, from 
Mr. Alex. Kilham, who was a considerable preacher among 
them. xB6o J. Gardner Faiths World 11 . 440/2 This 
decided refusal on the part of the Conference to allow the 
introduction of the lay element into their body, gave rise to 
the formation of a new society of Methodists, commonly 
known by the name of Kilhamitts, or as they styled them- 
selves the Methodist. .New Connexion. 

Kilie-vert, kilia-vine : sec Keelivixk. 
Kilin, variant of Kylin. 

Kill (kil), sb.i Also 3 oul (k). [f. Kill v.] 

+ 1. A stroke, blow. Obs. rare— 1 , 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 128 Asc swin ipund ine sti uortc uetten, 
& forte greaten a^ein he cul of h«r eax. 

2 . The act of killing an animal hunted as game. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour ix. 48 A run with 

a kill. 1883 E. Pennell-Li.miiirst Cream Leicestersh. 404 
The second run.. led to a charming scamper, with a clean 
kill at the end. *890 Sir R. Paynk Gallwey Lett, to young 
Shooters 145 jiote, In all-round shooting, fifteen kills to 
twenty shots is rarely done, 

3. A killed animal, esp. one killed by sportsmen 
01 by beasts of prey. 

1878 J. Inglis Sport Sf IVork xxL 2S7 In beating for 
tiger,. -the appearance of the kill.. often affords valuable 
indications to the sportsman. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. 
Africa 424, I cherished a hope that the lions., would return 
and drive the hyaenas off their kill. 

Kill (kil), sbA U. S . local, [a. Du. kil, MDu. 
ki/Ie river-bed, channel.] A stream, ‘creek*, or 
tributary river: so called in parts of N. America 
originally settled by the Dutch (esp. in place-names, 
as Schuylkill). 

1669 Pcnnsylv. Archives I. 29 A Certain Island. .lying 
and being in a Kill which runnes into the Scholekill. 1796 
Morse A mcr. Gtog. I. 494 A little pleasant stream, called 
Eusopus kill or creek. 1:879 J. Burroughs Locusts <J* W. 
Honey 169 Kills and dividing ridges. 

Kill (kil), sb. 8 Also kil. [a. Ir. and Gael, cill, 
OIr. cell (a. L. cello. Cell), cell, church, burial 
place (esp. as first element of place-names).]. The 
cell of ail old Celtic monk or hermit ; an ancient 
Irish or Scottish church. 

1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 190 Ripon.. where was 
a kit or cel^ of the Culdees in the time of Bede, 1851 H. 
Newland The Erne 191 It once contained a cell, or kill, 
and is the real Enniskillen. 

Kill, Also kiln. [Origin unascertained.] 
On tlie Thames: An eel-trap or weel. 

1630 in Descr. Thames ^(1758) 66 No Fisherman, .shall lay 
any Weels called Kills in any Place of the River. 1879 in 
iV. tjr Q. 5th Ser. XI. 245 Kiln , an eel-trap, called also a 
4 weel * or ‘ weal I n use on the Thames. 

Kill (kil), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. killed (kild). 
Forms: a. 3~4culle(n, kulle(n(«). &. 4kille(n, 
4~5 kylle, 6 kyll, 6-7 kil, 6- kill. 7. 5-6 kelle. 
5. Sc, 5-6 kele, keill. Pa. t. 3-4 culde, 4-6 
^Idfe, 5 kyld(e, (5-6 kelit, etc.) ; 4- killed. 
Pa. pple. 4(y-)eulled,(i-)kilde),y-keld,4-killed 
(5-6 kyld, kelyt, keild, etc., 6 kylfc, 6- kilt). [Of 
obscure origin; not found. in the cognate langs. 


to 

OE. -- — ...v viittmui sense is against 

this. Known first m Layamon, and in southern texts in 
form cilllcn, krdlett . In midi. dial, normally kitldn kill 
the common form in ME. ; kelle is rare. The usual Sc! 
form in i5~i6lh c. was kele, keill, the vowel of which is 
difficult to account for. In ME. the pa. t. and pa. Dole 
varied between killed and kild ; exceptionally the pple! 
appears as kilt ( cf. spilt), now regarded as an Irishism, and 
sometimes used jocularly, esp. in sense 6b.J 

+ 1. Irons. To strike, hit ; to beat, knock. Also 
with ojf, and absol. or intr. Also fig. Obs. 

css 05 Lay. 20319 Qfte me hinc sma;t mid smajrte rerdeir * 
oftc me bine culde ; swa me dei) crosce. a 1325 Auer. R 
126 pauh a word cullehc [=ihce}ful berdeupobine heortc 
13 . . E. E. A llit. P. B. 876 We kylle of ]>yn heued. a trie 
Joseph A rim. 545 He starte vp and streftte to bis hache 
cullcs on mennes bedes ]jat uoun lyen. ’ 

f b. To cast or throw out\ to clear out, 

(For a similar connexion between the notions of striking 
and throwing, cf. the senses of G. schlagen (Da. slna) Slay, 
and schmcissen (Da. smide) Smite.) ! 

a J335 Auer. R, 346 Auh to hire owune schrift-feder, o 3 er 
to Kumme oSrc^ Uf-holie monuc : s»f hco mei hine habben, 
kullc al ut bet is i 3 c krockc [v. r. culle al \>c pot ut). ' 

2. To put to death; to deprive of life; to slay, 
slaughter. In early use implying personal agency 
ami the use of a weapon ; later, extended to any 
means or cause wbicli puts an end to life, as an 
accident, over-work, grief, drink, a disease, etc. 

a. c 1330 King of Tars 179 The Sarazins withouten fayle 
Tlic Cristcne culde in that oatayle. 13.. Song Yesterday 
146 in E. E. P. (1862) 137 >if |>» ne^ebor be manas, Obur to 
culle, o]>ur to bete, 1377 Langl . P. PI. B. Prol. 185 Tbou; 
we culled [Cdext 199 hadde ycullid] ]>c catte,3ut sholde her 
come another. I but. xvt. 137 Thei casten & contreueden 
To kullc hytn whan |>ci mijtc. 

p. cs 374 Chaucer A net. 4- Arc. 53 Yche other for to 
kylle With blody spur is. 1382 Wvcmf Luke xx. 15 Ibis is 
the eyr, .sle we him. . .And thei killiden him. 1387 Trf.visa 
lligden (Rolls) VIII. 5 At Wycombmalban f>eyivcrei-kilde 
[d. r. y-keld], c 1400 Deslr. ‘Troy 1343 pane kyng was kvlt. 
1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 98 Commynly they be other 
kydd where they are brede or sold. 1590 Si enser F. Q. i. 
v. 26 What act thou, that tclst of Nephews kilt? i6xz 
Lmicow Trav. x. 479 .Men are rather killed with tne 
impatience they have m adversity, then adversity it selfe. 

ri ill ... _,o A 1 ik. 
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35S This terrible blast . . instantly kills all those that it 
involves in its passage. 1848 Thackeray /A w/. Fairx lv. 
He was killing himself by late hours and intense applica- 
tion. 1895 Lazu Times C. 133/2 A man who had been 
killed at a level crossing by a railway train. 

fig. 1614 Saul Came Chesse A iv b, But as they [pawns] 
march who so they finde doe in their colour stand, Such 
may they kill. 

y. *387 [see / 3 J. a 1400 Octouian 1063 Thy fader hath 
keld Well many a bole and doun yfeld. c 1440 PartonoPe 
1054 Kelle thc:»c pcuple of fals lawe.^ 15.. in Bantu PIS. 
If. 145 a, Telyeouris ar tyrranis in kelling of lyiss. 

6. C1470 Henry Wallace vi, 651 His brothir Hew was 
keh t tliar full cald. 1508 Kennxdie Flyting w. Dunbar 
371" 'The feild, Quhair twelve thousand trewScottismen uer 
keild. x$7* Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiii. 46 Sair bo 13 tit 
thay my husband commoun-weill, And maid tnair vowis and 
ait his him for to keill. a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Peons 
Iii. 29 Vncourtesly thus keill thay mo Than l. 

b. With adverbial extensions, as kill ouliyrway, 
f down, f up), kill off, to cut off completely, to 
remove, extinguish, or get rid of (a number, a whole 
tribe, etc.) by killing. 

0x400-50 Alexander 2377 pe kyng of f>aire kythe was 
killid doun & heded. 1x450 Holland Hozvlat 566 H e *- 
Kelit dovne thar capitanis. 1530 Palsgr. 598/2 , 1 kyll up, 
as one that kylleth the resydewe where many have ben 
kyllcd afore. 1607 TorsELL Fourf. Beasts <1658) 520 
Although the fcecundity of Swine be jjreat, yet it is better 
to kill off two or three, ..then to permit them to suck lyejr 
dam. 1641 Hindu J. Bruen xiv. 47 Hee presently killed up 
the game, and disparked the Parke. • 1849 Taits Mag. 
XVI. 90/1 The wars of the Roses killed them out. 1876 
Tennyson Queen Mary in. v, Sometimes I have wish a 
That I were caught, and kill'd away at once Out of the 
flutter. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 264 [Nature] 
produces fitness by killing off the unfit. 

c. With complement expressing the result : to 
kill to (*h into, unto) death , to kill dead. (Cf. Ger, 
lodtschlagen , Du. doodslaan. ) 

*362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 2S2 Poule apostil hat no pite 
ne hadde, Cri»tene kynde to kille to dej>e. c i$oo Bestr. 
Troy 1734- The Grekes..kyld all our kynnesmen into colae 
dethe. 1614 Bp. Hall No Peace with Rome 21 (L.) In the 
popish churches. . their very walls kill us dead. 1670 Cotton 
Espernon 1. 1. 35 Some of the company, .found the Horse. , 
kill’d stone dead. 1700 Farquhar Constant Couple iv, w. 
Are you sure you killed him dead ? 1882 J. C- MosJSON 
Macaulay iii. 92 Bentley did kill his adversary dead. 

d. absol. 'To perform the act of killing; t° 
commit murder or slaughter. 

1535 CoVEIlDALE Exod. XX. 13 Thou shalt not kyll. »593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. iii. 8 Thou shalt haue a License to 
kill for a hundred lacking one. 1653 HolckOFT Procopius , 
Pers. IVars 1. 2 Which gives such force to the Arrow, that 
where it lights it kils. 18x0 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 300 
They killed in one of the new plantations near blankney. 
1883 W._ Black in Harper's Mag. Dec. 64/2 They had not 
been 4 killing ’ at any of the farms. # 

e. intr, in passive sense : To be killed ; to sutler 
killing. Of an animal : To yield (so much meat) 
when killed. 

1857 7 >nl R: Agric. Soc. XVIII. 1. 162 On inquiry of 
butchers.. I find that one characteristic of a beast wnicn 
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kills well, is to have a little stomach. i8S3 Whitby Gaz. 
25 Feb. 4/7, I saw the cow in the slaughter-house. ..She 
killed 34 stones. 

f. trans . To procure (meat) by killing animals. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) 2 Sam . xxv. 11 My bread, & my 

water, & my flesh that I haue killed for my sherers, 1689 
Luttrell Brief Ret. <1857) I* 5 r * The lords of the admiralty 
have sent orders . . to kill beefe and pork for 65 men of war. 
1838 James Robber vi, The beef was not kilted at the end 
of the table. 

g. To represent as killed or as dead. To kill off: 
to remove the names of dead officers from the navy- 
list (Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 1867 ). 

1867 Freeman Norm. Conq . I. Iii. 199 note. Richer seems 
to kill him IRolf] at Eu in 92s- Mod. A novelist who 
always kills the hero in the last chapter. 

3. trans/. To destroy the vitality of (any organism 
or organic substance), the activity of (a disease, etc.). 
Also, in later use, To destroy, break up, or ruin 
anything. 

1530 Palsgr. 598/2, I kyll, as any freatynge medecyne 
kylleth deede flesshe. 1558 Warde tr. A texts' Seer. (1568) 
40 a, An oyntment to kill^ the plague. 3608 Torseu. 
Serpents (1658) 725^ With this they kill hair, for upon the 
place where the hnir was puld off, they pour this bloud, and 
then it never groweth more. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. 
if. ix. 83 A Surgeon made experiment on him with the white 
of Eggs and Bole, whereby the Eye was killed. 1697 
Dry den F trg, Georg. 1, 225 Tough Thistles choak’d the 
Fields, and kill'd the Corn. 1799 Young Agric. Lina. 145 
(E. D. D.) Potatoes have quite killed the land. 1872 Huxley 
Phys. i. 18 A burn may kill more or less of the skin. Mod. 
With us the fuchsia is killed down every winter, and so 
never grows to a shrub in the open air. 

b. To destroy the active quality of (a substance) ; 
e.g. the fluidity of mercury, the ductility of wire. 

1613 Purchas Pilgyintage (1614) 724 note, Some thinke 
that Quicke-silver cannot quite be killed. 1694 Salmon 
Bate's DisJ>cns. (1713) 661/2 The Quick-silver, before it can 
be mixed with the other Ingredients, is to be killed with 
the Turpentine. 2865 Morn. Star 1 June, If the phosphorus 
had not been properly ‘ killed ’ by being mixed with gum, 
it would probably explode when chloride of potass was 
added. 1875 U re's Diet. Arts III. 846 The lye will have 
lost its causticity, or, in technical language, . . it is killed. 
1876 Pkf.ecc Sc Sivewright Telegraphy 177 The wire . . 
to be then stretched killed') to the extent of two per cent, 
by passing round drums, either varying in diameter or 
differentially geared as to speed. x88t Young Every man 
his own Mechanic § 1406 Dampness in the air technically 
speaking kills the size, that is to say deprives it of its 
binding power. 1 

0 . To neutralize the effect of. 

1858 O. \V. Holmes Ant. Breakf-t . (1665) 122 Indefinite 
quantities of black tea to kill any extra glass of red claret 
he may have swallowed. 

4. fig. To destroy, do away with, put an end to, 
suppress (a feeling, desire, project, or other non- 
material thing). 

1435 Misyn Fire 0/ Love 8t Well vsyd in praytnge . . all 
wykkydnes kyltand & vnek-nnes. 1573 Cartwright Repl. 
Ansui. Admonit. 26 Sufficient to quench her thirst and kill 
her hunger. 1579-80 Nokth Plutarch ( 1 595) =36 Too 
sodame honour in youth killeth further desire of fame. 
*617 P; Wilkinson Banvick-bridge 22 Yea, wane and 
contention kill up even conscience it selfe. 2710 Tatter 
No. jgr f 1 The monstrous Affectation of being thought 
«Uful, immediately kills all Thoughts of Humanity and 
Goodness. 2851 D. Jerrold St. Giles iy. 31 {He] detected 
his wife painfully endeavouring to kill a laugh. 187* 
Liddon Elem. Relig. vi. 214 In the Jew of the age of Tiberius, 
the national feeling, .had almost killed out thejiuman. 1873 
Black Pr, Thule xix, You have killed her faith as well as 
ruined her life. 

b. To neutralize, destroy, or spoil (an appear- 
ance or quality) by contrast or incongruity. 

1859 Gullick & Timor Paint. 217 The necessity of using 
body-colour, in order, by its opacity, to 1 kill ’ — using the 
painter's phrase— ..the unpleasant hue of the photograph. 
*877 J- C. Cox Ck. Derby sh. II. 378 The high blank walls. . 
Km the grace of the lancet windows on the.. sides of tne 
chancel. 

5. To consume or spend (time, or any portion of 
time), so as to bring it to an end. Said of a person, 
or an occupation or amusement. 

* 7*3 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov.Husb. u i, What think you, if we 
three sat soberly down to kill an hour at ombre? 2700-74 
Iucker Lt.Nat. (1834) II. 578 It is ridiculous to see how many 

shifts are made to kill time, as it is called. 1826 DiSRAELr 
Grey z. v, A sawney who was killing the half-holiday 
°y looking out of the window. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library 11892) I. ii. 64 Tapestry, in which ladies employed 
ibeir needles by way of killing time. 

In hyperbolic use: To come near to killing, 
a. To overwhelm (a person) by a strong impression 
on the mind, as of admiration, astonishment, alarm, 
grief, etc. ; to impress with irresistible force. 

l6 34 [see Killing Ml. a. 2 c]. 17* * Steele Sped. No. _ 144 
tf, 1 m. the V IHandsom People] do not kill at first Sigh »♦£ 
the Phrase is, a second Interview disarms them of all tneir 
™? r .- Wz-U Pope Rape Lock v. 68 Chloe stepp dm 
fd kill’d him with a frown. 2783 Mad. D’Arblay Dtaty 
Jan., He behaves to me with a kind of deference that kins me. 

b. To injure seriously ; to affect with severe pam 
or suffering. (An Irishism.) . , 

i Boo Mar, Edgeworth Castle Rackrcnt 158 j- y ? £ 
R^cktent was all kilt and smashed, and they lifted her in c 
*<**>«? hard by.. and they say my lady can t live any >. 
*824 C. K.- Sharpe Cor/. (1888) II. 303, I am sok.lt all 
hver with rheumatism, as Irishmen speak, that I can scarce y 
hold a pen. ... 

In various phrases, a. To kill a ball:, (a) m 
tenuis, to strike a ball so as to prevent it from 
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being returned (see quot. 1883); (b) in football, to 
stop a ball dead. 

2883 Daily News 26 June 6/6 Posting themselves close to 
the net, to intercept the ball as it came over, and by a 
severe downward stroke to hit it in such a manner that it 
could not possibly be returned— or, in other words, to * kill ’ 
it. 1900 Ibid. 23 Apr. 8/x The ball had come in from the 
right, and McLuckie killed it, and shot a goal. 

b. To kill a bill (in parliament) : to defeat it 
totally ; to prevent it from passing ; to veto it. 

1832 J. W. Crokrr in C. Papers Apr. (1884), I have Just 
had Haddington with me. He is confident of killing the 
bill. 2 838 Bryce Amer. Commw. I. 1. vi. 75 By ‘killing* 
more bills than all his predecessors put together had done, 
Mr. Cleveland raised himself in public opinion. 

t e. To kill one’s heart: to depress or discourage 
one completely. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. Iviii, Fy vpon treason said sir 
Trystram, for hit kylleth my herte to here this tale. 2579-80 
North Plutarch (1676) 343 For their hearts were "killed, 
because. . they were ever overthrown. 1654 Sir E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) II. 124 To see us totally ruined 
rather then deale with people according to their deserts, it 
kills our harts. 

d. To kill with kindness : to destroy or fatally 
hnrm by mistaken and excessive kindness. 

2506 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 211 This is a way to kil 
a wife with kindnesse. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 100 
Tom Coriat . . was killed with Kindness by the English 
Merchants, 1693 Farquhar Love 4- Bottle in. q I bear her 
an amorous grudge still.. I could kill her with kindness. 

e. Kill or cure reference to medical treat- 
ment or remedies, which either cure or prove fatal ; 
also at t rib., and absol. as sb. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 162 Your 
Worship knows, that, kill or cure, I have contracted to 
physic the parish-poor by the great. 2778 in James Dissert. 
Fevers (ed. 8) 114 Dr. James’s Powder, which I was deter- 
mined to take, kill or cure. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
39 Asclepius.. adopted the rough ‘ kill or cure* method. 
t8g8 Folk-lore IX. 14 The Lebanon mother knows no other 
remedy than the kill-or-cure of a dip in the sea for her babe. 

Kill, obs. form of Kiln. 

Kill-, vb. stem, prefixed to sbs., forming sis. 
(chiefly 17th. c. nonce-wds.) with sense ‘one who 
or that which hills . . and adjs. = ‘ that kills 
. . -killing.’ a. sis., as kill-bishop; kill- 
Chrisfc, one who took part in putting Christ to 
death ; kill-courtesy, a boorish person ; kill- 
crow, (al ?a good shot, one who can hit the 
mark well; ( 4 ) dial. = Kill-cow 3; kill-herb, 
a parasitic plant, Broomrape; kill -lamb, an 
American species of Andromeda ( A . mariaud) 
poisonous to sheep; kill-man, a man-slayer; 
also adj. man-slaying; kill-pot, a hard drinker, 
b. adjs. as kill-calf ; kill-duck, suited for killing 
ducks; kill-mo-auite, irresistibly bewitching or 
fascinating. Also kill-curing, that cures by kill- 
ing. See also Kill-buck, -cow, -devil, etc. _ 

1671 Wood Life 19 Nov. (O. H. S.) II. 25} Chester is a 
‘kill-bishop. 1630 f. Tavloii (Water P.) IPis. (N.l, 1 here 
they make private shambles with kil-calfe cruelty, and 
sheepe-slaughtering number. 2628 Clavell Recant, ill-led 
Life 35 Then take heed of those Base Padding Rascalls, for 
their kilUalfe law I am not priuy to. 2647 Trapp Comm. 
Acts v, 28 They should be counted *kill-Clm>ts. 15?° 
Shaks. Mids. N . ». ii. 77 This lacke-loue, this *ki)l-curtesie. 
1593 Pass. Morrice (1876) 83, I will tell you my reason, and 
ifit iumpes with your conceite, say you mette with a kill 
Crowe, 2616 J. Lane Coutn. Sqr.'s T . viu. 56 That suche 
® soft fleshe, 


2672 Skinner Ely mol. Lin?- AttgL, Rot., *Ki!t-herb. 1874 
Dunguson Med.Dict.,*\m Lamb., r iSn Chapman /W 
11. 573 Warlike Idomen-.co-panner in the fleet, Wuh kill- 
mil Merlon. 1638 Bkathwait Ps. eh, Gath flesht in Laities, 
broiles, and blood, Akill-man from his youth. 184a S. Loves 
Handy Andy v. 50 He sang too with a kill-me-quite nir.ns 
if no lady could resist his strains. 1616 B. Jonson rUaryire 
Christmas , This Carol plays, and has been in his days 
A chirping boy, and a 'kill-pot. - 

Killable (ki-lah l), a. [f. Kill z>. + -able.] 

1 Fit to be killed for food or other use. 

1817-18 Cobbett Raid. U.S. (tSao) 91 What animal pro- 

duces flesh meat like the hog? . . The animal killable at all 
ages. 1823 Col Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 267, I. . honestly 
bagged 46 tillable trout. . 

2 Capable of being killed ; easy to kill. 

1822 Mirror I. 39«/t That killable species of ghost that 
could* be shot with a sixpence. 1877 T. A. TuOLEOrE Life 
ofPins tX. in. viii. II. 84 The experience. . would have gone 
far to kill any man killable by disappo.ntment and sorrow. 

I! Killadar (ki-ladar). East Mi. Also 8 
killahdaur, S-9 kolli-, kills-, keeledar. [Urdu 
(Pers.) .l-XxiS gil^cuiar, f. Arab. Axis qafcah (pi. 
0 Ode.) fort + Pers. -dar holder.] The command- 
ant or governor of a fort or castle. ^ . 

a Okme Hist. Indostan II. 217 The fugitive gamson.. 

ff.l rne A w ith 500 more, sent by the Kelhdar ofVanduvash. 
ZfPtvJt Xu™ AnmRrg.Ph The killedaror governor 
X ,J,? hk „bble. .fled into the fort. 1803 Wellington Lit. 

. , J/urray 16 July in Gnriv. Desf. (1837) II. .95 It is 

to Col. Mu y Killadar of Pcrmda is not unfaithful to 
Smtgove'Jment .862 B~a Hist. India I. 
.11 xi 6-2 The native governor or killedar. 

Hence Ki lladary, the governorship of a fort. 
lSo^Wfllington in Dssf (r844) 1. 355 The lexers respect, 
ing tne killadaxy of Dartvar. 


Kill as . (ki’las). Also 7-9 kellus, 8 killos. 
[Cornish.] The Comish Miners* term for clay- 
slate; geologically, the clay-slate of Cornwall, of 
Devonian age, which rests on the granite. 

1674-91 Ray Coll. Words Prepar. Metals (E, D. S.) 11 
Above the spar lies another kind of substance like a white 
soft stone, which they call kellus. 1758 Borlasf. Nat. Hist. 
Cornwall 92 Round the town of Marazion . . there rises a 
very tender killas, of the cinereous, and also of the yellow 
colour. 2833 Lyell Princ. Gcol. III. 370 At the junction of 
the granite and killas in St. Michael’s Mount. 2875 Gejkje 
Life Murchison I. 301 The Devonshire killas answered in 
puint of geological time to the old Red Sandstone. 

at t rib. 2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) xi note. The 
shillot or killas rock.. will always be found accompanied 
with a similar soil or covering, 
t KTllafc. Obs . rare. [a. Sp. or Pg. quilale 
carat.] = Carat. 

2580 Fra.mpton Dial. Yron fy Steele 270 At the tyme they 
melt y* gold, .. that it may fine and ryse of more kiUat.v> 
they cast it [etc.]. 2589 R. Pa rke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 
(1854) JZ. 303 Peartes. .which . . do in many killats exceedc 
them that are brought from Baren. 

t Ki*llbuck. Obs. rare. Also 7 kilbuefc. [f. 
Kill v. 4-Buck sbX Cf. next.] 

1 . A fierce-looking fellow. 

i6xz Chapman Wldowes T. 1. iv, Thar. Well, have you 
done now, Ladie? Ars. O my sweet kilbuck. Thar. You 
now in your shallow pate thinke this a disgrace lo mee. 
2660 Hexham, Kilbuck, or fierce*look, Suyr gcsicht. 

2 . Applied to the keeper of a deer-park, nonce-use. 

1826 Scott Woodst. iii, A poor kill-buck that never 

frightened anything before save a dun deer. 

Ki’ll-COW, so. and a, Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
kilcow(e. [f. Kill v. + Cow sbf\ 

A. sb. 1. A swashbuckler, bully, braggadocio ; 
a terrible or great person ; a man of importance. 

2589 R, Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) Aiij, What neede all 
this stir? this banding of kilcowes to fight with a shadow? 
163^ Earl Strafford Lett, fy Disp. (1739) II. 307 A captain 
he is, but no such great Kill-Cow as they would have him. 
1650 Bayly Herba Parietis 227 One .Hamon (a notable 
kill-cow and noted dueller), a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 
92 Well known to be one of the greatest kill-cows at drink- 
ing in the nation. ^ 2896 Dial. Botes I. 22 (E. D. D.) ‘ He’s 
no great kijlcow ’, i. e. he doesn't amount to much (of a per- 
son who thinks himself somebody). 

2 . dial. A serious affair; a matter involving 
great trouble or loss. (Usually in negative phr.) 

2825-80 Jamieson s. v., Ye needna mind, I'm sure it’s nae 
sic great kill-cow. 28 86 Elwortjiy IF. Som. Word-bk. s. v., 
Twadn no such kill-cow job ar ter all. 

3 . A nickname for a butcher, rare. 

. . Old Ballad (N.\ I would not be a butcher .. For .. He 
shall be call’d Kill-cow, and so shall be named. 

4 . A kind of spike-rush : see quot. 

2898 Britton & Brown Flora North ^ Canada , Index, 
Eleocharis tenuis. Slender Spike-rush, Kill-cow, 

B. adj. Bragging, bullying; terrifying. Kill-cow 
fray , something made up to terrify. 

1589 Nashe Dcd. to Greene's Mtnaphon (Arb.) 6 The in- 
grafted overflow of some kilcow conceipt. 1592 — P. Pent • 
/esse (ed. 2) ji b, In this vainc of kilcow van! tie. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage I. ji. xil 24$ Like Semiramis Elephants 
which were but stuffed oxe-hidcs, kill-cow-fraycs. 2633 
Shirley Young Admiral tv. iii, You are afraid Of him, be- 
like : ’tis such a kill-cow gentleman J 
Hence + Ki'Ilcow v. trans., to terrify with threat- 
ening looks ; to cow. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, in Arcliaica II. 242 A new 
art 10 kill-cow men with peremptory termes, and bugges- 
wordes. 

Xi Tier Op. rare. [ad. LG. kilhrop, G. kielkropfi 
of uncertain etym. (see Grimm).] An insatiate 
brat, popularly supposed to be a fairy changeling 
substituted for the genuine child. 

1652 H. Bell Luthers Colloq. 387 Near unto Halbcrstad, 
was a man that also had a Kiltcrop, who sucked the mother 
and 5 other women drie ; and besides devoured very much. 
1681 T. Flatman Heraclitus Rule ns No. 28 Theyinay talk 
of . , Canibals, Man-eaters, Killcraps, and the Devil and all. 
1836 W. Irvlng in Lift <V Lett. (1866) III. 90 Those little 
fairy changelings called Killcrops, which cat and eat, and 
are never the fatter, a 1843 Southey The Kiltcrop xvi, If 
killcrops look like children, by what power Know you they 
are not? 

Xill-CU (ki*lk;7). U.S. local. [Imitative.] A 
name of two American species of yellowshanks 
( Tot anus melanoUiuus and T. fiavifes), related to 
the snipes. 1888 Tbumdull Names fy Portr. Birds 168. 

Xilldee, Idlldeer (kHdf, -di-u). Also kil-. 
[Imitative of its note.] The largest species of 
ring-plover ( /Egialitis voci/era') of North America. 

1731 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. *76 TheChattcr- 
ing Plover. In Virginia they are called Kildeers, from some 
Resemblance of their Noise to the Sound of that Word. 17 96 
Morse Amer. Gcog. I. 214 Kildce or Chattering Pkncr. 
a xS 62 Thoueau Cape CoctviL (1865) 123 The kildeer plover. . 
fills the air above with its din. x B83 j. C . Hakkis Free Joe, 
etc. 26 As happy, .as a kil Idee by a mill-race. 

Xi’ll-devil, sb. (a.) [f. Kill v. -r Devil.] 
f 1 . A recklessly daring fellow. Obs. 
c 2590 Marlowe Faust, iv, ‘Did ye see yonder lall fellow 
,.?he has killed the devil.’ So I should be called Kill-devil 
all the parish over. 

2 . A West Indian name for rum. ? Obs. 

Hence prob. F. guihiive (1722 : ‘ origjne inconnue Lilt re 
and Hatz--Daxm.). N. Darnell Davis in Trans. Philo l. 

Soc. 1885-7,7x4- 

c 1652 m N. D. Davis Cavaliers fy Rcund/uads Barbados 
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{1SS7) 112 The chicfe Cud ting they make in the Island is 
Rumbullion, alias Kill-Devil), and this is made of saggar 
canes distilled, a liott, hellish and terrible liquor. i6$\ 
Conned. Col. Rec. (1850) 1. 255 Berbados Liquors, commonly 
called Rum, Kill Deuill,or the like. 1740 Hist. Jamaica it. 
31 Rum-punch is not improperly called Kill-devil ; for 
Thousands lose their Lives by its means. 1706 SteomaN 
Surinam I. 96 The furnace which distils the kill-devil. 

3 . An artificial bait used in angling, made to 
spin in the water like a wounded fish. 

1833 Boxvlker's Art Anglin* 33 There are. .three modes 
of Trolling... The third is called the kill-devil, amK.it 
answers I think the best of all. 1839 Col- Hawker Diary 
(1803! II. 161 Lord Saltoun’s brass ‘ Kill-devil^ the only 
artificial bait that I ever found to take in our river, i860 
C. Simeon Stray Notes Fishing 22, I have fished with 
artificial spinning- baits (killdevih) of nearly every kind. 

B. adj. That would kill devils ; deadly. 

1831 Trelawney Ado. of a Younger Son III. xxxvi. 252 
We distributed this kill-devil hell-paste in several parts of 
the vessel, . .destroying ‘at one fell swoop all the reptiles 
which infested and annoyed us. 

Killed (.kill), ppl. a. [f. Kill i>. + -ed V ] 

1 . Deprived of life; put to death. Usually of 
meat, with qualifying word, as fresh-, country- 
killed , etc. 

c X440 Front p. . Parv. 274/2 Kyllyd, inter/cctus. 1812 
Examiner 5 Oct. 623/1 We have found here 2000 killed, or 
amputated Russians, 1886 Daily Nexus 16 Sept. 2/5 The 
small supply of fresh killed meat. 1887 Ibid, xx May 2/6 
The heaviest decline being on country-killed beef, 
t). with adv . (In, quot. as sb.) 

1825 Bentuam Offic. Apt. Maximized, indications 11830) 
84 The deaths of Jefferies’s killed-offs were speedy. 

2 . Of a substance : Deprived of active property. 

1894 Bottonc Eledr. Inslr. Making (ed ; 6) 5 Chloride of 

zinc (killed spirits of salt). Ibid. 7 Soldering with chloride 
of zinc (‘ killed spirits*, ‘soldering fluid'). 

Killedar, variant of Killadau. 

Killer (ki*lai). [f. Kill v . + -eu L] 

1 . One who or that which kills ; a slayer, butcher. 
*535 Covf.rdals Tobit iii. g Thoukyllerof thy huszbandes. 

1552 Huloet, KyUcr of mise and raucs ; mycP/i{o\nos. 1696 
Statutes (Scottish) c. 33 title t Act against killers of black 
fish, and destroyers of the fry and smohs of salmon. 1741 
Middleton Cicero I. v». 538 One Licinius, a kilter of the 
victims for sacrifice. 1829 Carlyle J Use., Voltaire (1S72) 
II. 131 He has his coat of darkness, . . like that other Killer of 
Giants. 1872 O. W. Holmes Pod Break/.. t. ix. (1885) 225 
She is a killer and a cannibal among other insects. 

b. Jig. in various senses. 

*555 L. Sanders L<r/.in Foxe A. <V AT. (1631) III. xi. 141/2 
Christ the killer of death. 1819 Hermit in Lend. II. 170 
She is the most desperate killer of time I ever met with. 
1838 Mary Howitt Birds <V FI., Ivy-bush iv, What a killer 
of care, old tree, wert thou ! 

c. In many combinations, as dragon giant-, 
lady-, lion-, pain-killer , etc. : see these words. 

2 . A name of the grampus, Orca gladiator , and 
other ferocious cetaceans of kindred genera. 

1723 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 265 These Killers 
are from twenty to thirty Feet long, and have Teeth in 
both Jaws... They.. set upon a young Whale, and will bait 
him like so many Bull-dogs. 1897 F. T. Bullen Cruise 
'■Cachalot' 196 A large bowhead rose near the ship. ..Three 
* Killers' were attacking him at once, like wolves worrying 
a bull.. .The ‘Killer’, or Orca glatiialor, is a true whale, 
but, like the cachalot, has teeth. 

3 . An effective angler’s bait. 

i63x Chetham Anglers Vade-tu. xxxv. § 4 (1689' 207 An 
admirable Fly, and m great repute for a killer. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 109 There are likewise two Moths.. great 
killers about twilight in a serene evening. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling v. (xS8o) 155 If he cannot find a killer among 
them his hopes of sport are very small. 

4 . A club of hard wood for killing fish with. 

1890 in Cent. Did. 

5 . An agent used to neutralize the active pro- 
perty of anything, e. g. to neutralize a colour, to 
remove spots or stains, prevent pitch-stains on 
pine-boards, or the like. 

1893 in Funk's Standard Did. 

Killer, mod. dial, variant of Keeler 2 . 
Krllesse, -ese, var. Cullis sb.-, a groove or 
gutter ; spec, in a cross-bow, or in a roof. Hence 
Xi*lles(s)ed a., having a killesse. 

1649 in Nichols Progr. II. 418 One barn of four bayes of 
building well tyled and killesed on two sides and one end 
thereof. 2867 Smyth Sailed s IV ord-bk. , Killcse , the groove 
in a cross-bow. 

Killick, kiUock (ki*lik, -ok). Plant. Also 7 
kelleck(e, -ock, 8-9 -ick, 9 -agh., -eg, keeleg. [Of 
obscure origin ; the spelling is unfixed, but most 
favour killick or killock.] A heavy stone used on 
small vessels as a substitute for an anchor ; also a 
small anchor, i* To come to a killick : to come to 
anchor (obs.). Up killick : to weigh anchor. 

2630 Wwthrop New Eng. (1825) I. 40 The wind overblew 
so much at N.W. as they were forced to come to a killock 
at twenty fathom. 1632 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 262 The inconstant windes shiftinge at night did 
force the kellecke home, and billedge the boat. 1643 R. 
Williams Key Lang. Amer. xix Kuutiosnep, a Killick, or 
Anchor. 1670 Narborough Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(1711) 107 Instead of Anchors, they have modern Crab-claws, 
or Kellocks. 1758 Ann. Reg. 292/1 They sent out another 
float, with killicks and ropes. 1768 J. Byron Narr ; Pata- 
gonia (ed. 2) 82 We hove up our..Kellick, which we had 
made to serve in the room of our grapnel. 1837-40 Ham- 
burton Clocknt. viii. (1862) 29, I- shall up killoch and off 
to-morrow to the Tree mont. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast 
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xiv. 32 We usually keep anchored by a small kedge, or 
keeleg. 1883 Times j8May 7 With some bits of wood and 
a large stone.. Ik) fashioned a very good kedge or killick. 
1897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 63 Dad says next 
one [anchor] he loses, .he’ll give him the kelleg. 
Killickinnick, variant of Kinnikinnick. 
Killifisli (kttifij). Also killy-. [Commonly 
supposed to be f. Kill sbA + Fish; but cf. K illing 
ppl. a. 1 b.] The name given to several genera of 
small fish of the family CyprinoJontidx , found in 
sheltered places on the east coast of North America, 
and used as bait ; csp. Fund ulus hctcrcclitus, the 
green killifish. 

1836 J. Richardson Fishes N. Amer. 56 This Stickleback 
is said, by Dr. Mitchell, to inhabit the salt waters of New 
York, and to consort with the Killifi.sh. 1885 Stand, Nat. 
Hist. III. 170 The Large family of Cyprinodontida; or killi* 
fishes, is distinguished . .by the structure of its mouth. 
KiTligrew. local. Also killc-. An old name for 
the Cornish chough. 

1 663 Chari. eton Onomaslicon 68 The Cornish Chough 
(.. in Cor nubia .. vulgo nuucupatur the Killegrcw). 1893 
Newton Did. Birds , Killi grew. 

Killin(o, killing, obs. forms of Keeling L 
Killi ng (krliij), 5 obi. sb. [f. Kill v. -h -iso k] 
The action of the vb. Kill, in various senses. 

cj 400 Destr. Troy 6635 pc re was kyllyng of knyghtis, 
crusshyng of hclmys. 1590 Shahs. Mids. N. m.i. 15, I 
beleeue we must lcauc the killing out, when all is done. 
2607 Hieron lYks, I. 2o3 All dclaics a«e cucn a very killing 
to the soulc. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 247 
It is a very odd.. Notion, which the Vulgar entertain, with 
relation to (what they call) kijling of Quick-silver. 1748 
Anson's Voy. nt. iii. 325 The killing and preparing of pro- 
visions. 1B90 Boldrewood Col. Rejormer (1891) 306 Killing 
is not the fashion much in this country. 

b. atlrib. and Comb., as killing-clothes , -Jloor, 
-ground, -house, -tackle, -yard; also killing-sheep, 
a sheep intended or fit to be killed for food; 
killing-time, (a) the time at which an animal is 
(fit to be) killed ; ( 4 ) in Sc* Hist., part of the year 
1685, during which many covenanters were put to 
death (by later writers extended to 1683-85, or 
even the whole period 1679-S8) ; killing- value, 
the value of stock when killed for food. 

1828 Mom Mamie Wauch v. 40 Out flew the flesher 
in his •killing-claitlis. 185s Whitman Leaves Grass. Songs 
0/ MyselJ 12 The butcher-boy puts off his killing-clothes. 
1897 K. Ruling Sr.cn Seas, Rhyme Three Sealers 70 
Hell lie down on the ^killing-grounds. 1578 Notting- 
ham Rec. (1889) IV. x3o No butcher shall put into y* 
medowes aboue fiuc score *kiUingc shepe. 1687 A. Shields 
Hind let loose 200 In the beginning of this ^killing-time, 
as the Country calls it, the first author and authoruer of 
all these mischiefs, Charles II, was removed by death. 173a 
P. Walker Li/e Cargill 90 He was taken in November 
1684, the two daughter years of Killing-Time being begun 
in the 15th day of August before. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xvfii. It was in killing time, when the plowcrs were drawing 
alang their furrows on the back of the Kirk of Scotland. 
1842 J. Aiton Domed. Econ. (1857) 236 The pig ..will be 
about a year old at killing time. 

Killing 1 (ki*lig), ppl. a. [f. Kill v. + -ixg 2.] 

1 . That kills or deprives of life, lit . and Jig. 

x 435 Misyn Fire 0/ Love &9 li;ltyr hony fickyllandc fruyte. 

2609 Bible (Douay) Jer. xxii. 7, I wil sanctifie upon thee 
a killing man and his weapons. 26x3 Shahs. Hen. VI/I, 
111. ii. 355 The third day, comes a frost; a killing Frost. 
1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Cent, 1. 95 These arc the killing 
and destroying sinnes, that leave no remedy. 1703 Kelsey 
Serin. 130 The killing Interpretations of Pharisaical Pride. 
x8zx Shelley Hellas 234 Apollo, Pan, and Love.. Grew 
weak, for killing Truth nad glared on them, 
b. Of bait, etc.: Deadly; sure to kill. 

1681 Chetham Anglers Va.le.nr. iv. § 25 (1689) 56 As 
killing a Bait as any whatever. 1867 F. Francis Anglingx. 
(1B80) 46 Fishing with the young frog is a very. killing 
method of fishing for chub. 

2 . In hyperbolic use : Able to kill. a. Crushing, 
oppressive ; fatal. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 194 Where they say that the 
blessed Virgine..fell into a trance at the sight of that 
killing spectacle, <2x711 Ken Serm. Wks. (1838) 184 It was 
a killing consideration, to lie buried in such a sorrow. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wk*. V. 193 The killing languor.. of those 
who have nothing to do. 2841 Catli a N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. 
xxxvii. 37 Unshackled by the killing restraints of society. 
1848 Thackeray Van. AVxrrxxix, The General went on with 
killing haughtiness. 

fo. Of a proof or argument : That i settles’ an 
opponent ; overpowering, fatal. Obs. 

7654 Bramhall Just Vtnd. (1661) 249 To this supposed 
killing argument I give three clear solutions. 2673 Ess. 
Educ. Gentlewom . 22 This is the killing Objection. 1676 
Marvell Mr. Smirkeyo Away he goes with it., and knocks 
all on the head with a killing Instance. 

e. Overpoweringly beautiful or attractive. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. Ded. Aijb, Those who are 
suddenly taken with a killing beautie. 1676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 115/2 With you ladies too, 
martial men must needs be very killing. 2768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. {1834) L 40 The maid.. tiffing out her mistress in 
a killing attire. 1840 Dickens Bant. Rndge xx, Curling 
her hair on her fingers,.. and giving it some killing twists. 

d. Physically overpowering ; exhausting. . 

r8so T. A. Trollope Impress. IVand. xxv. 383 The last 
three hours of our journey were the most killing part of the 
day's work. 1855 W. H. Russell The War xxvii. 17 The 
pace at which they went was really ‘killing*; 

e. ‘Excruciatingly* funny; that makes one ‘die’ 
with laughing, col log. 


3 . As adv, =1 Killingly. 

‘ftjL Dnvpcs Couj. Granada i, Having s«n yoa mu 
so killing fair, A second Sight were but to move D«n,r 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. (i3S6) 3 The ocean b£ 
blew killing chill. ccze 

Hence Kl Uiugly adv., in a killing manner' 
KHlingncsn. ’ 


f J593 Nashk Christ's T. (1613) 13^ 

Milton Auimadv. Prcf., Nothing 
spoken. 1642 Eaton Honcy-c , 
must all preach it (the Law] .. a 
1730 Lillo George Barnwell 1. ji, 
to-day, Lucy? Lucy. Oh. killingly, 
red, and you’ll be irresistible. 1039 dailey Fes i us xx 
(1853) 3*3 D>erc are three things I love half killingly. 

K. BREMNF.it^.rc»rr. Denmark , etc. 1.3x4 A large bunch of 
flowers in the hand, or on the breast, which most of the 
young fellows displayed with conscious killingness. 
Killinite (krlinait). Min. [Named, i8iS, 
after Killiney Bay near Dublin: see -itf. 1 ,] a 
mineral of a pale-green colour, an alteration pro- 
duct of spodumene. 

4 18x8 Trans. R. Irish Acad. XIII. 4 KHlinitc occurs 
imbedded, in elongated prisms. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s 
Rocks Class. 19 Killinite is a product of the weathering or 
decomposition of spodumene. 

Ki’ll-joy, sb. and a A. sb. One who or that 
which destroys joy or pleasure; one who throws a 
gloom over social enjoyment. 

1776 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) I. 455 The Gods were not 
then, says M. Rousseau, regarded as kill-joys and shutout 
of convivial meetings. 2863 Gt:o. Eliot Romola xxv. Li- 
centious young men, who detested him as the killjoy of 
Florence. 2895 J. P. MAHAFtY in Chautauquan Oct. 49/z 
Reserve, if apparent, is the real kill-joy of conversation. 

B. adj. That kills or puts an end to joy. 
x8za Scott Pirate i, His kill-joy visage will never again 
stop the bottle in its round. 

Killock, variant of Killicic, 

Killogie, -logy (kil£“*gi). Sc. Now rare or 
Obs. Also 7, 9 kiln- logic, [f. kill, Kilk+ Logie, 
sometimes used in the same sense as killogie . ] 
The covered space in front of the fireplace of 
a kiln, serving to give draught to the fire and to 
shelter the person attending to it; formerly often 
used as a place for sheltering or hiding in. 

15.. King Berdoh (Bann. MS.) 31 Ecidok fled in till 
a killogy. 2563 Edin. Town Council Rec. iS June, Ihonne 
Knox was apprehendit and tane forth of ane killogye. a 1670 
Svalding Troub. CAas. I (1829) 27 This night he was laid 
in the kiln-logic. 181 <5 Scorr Guy M. vi, The muckle 
chumlay in the Auld Place recked like a killogie in his 
time. x88x W. Gregor Folk-lore 84 (E. D.D.) This clue 
was cast into the kiln-logic. 

Killoa, variant of Kill as. 
tKillow. Obs. Also 7 hollow, S cullow. [Of 
unknown origin. 

Mod. diets., into which the word has passed from Johnson, 
Todd, etc., repeat the suggestion of Woodward (cited by J.) 
that billow may be connected with Collow, soot, grime; but 
the form is against this.] 

A name formerly given (orig. in Cumberland) to 
black-lead, plumbago, or graphite. 

1666 Merrett Pina . r Brit. 218 Lapis oeruleus jCillow 
dictus ducendis Iineis idoneus. 1698 Plot in Phil. Trans. 

XX. 183 The Itlineral substance, called. Black Lead.. found 

only at Keswick in Cumberland, and there called, NVadt, or 
Kellow. 1706 Phillips, Killozv, a sort of Mineral Stone. 
1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. Teclut . 324 The black earthy 
substance called Killow. . . The killow has somewhat of a 
bluish or purplish cast mixed with its blackness. 
Krll-time, sb. {a.) [See Kill v. $.] An occu- 
pation or amusement intended to ‘kill time’. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa. (1817) VIII. 397 The more 
active and lively amusements and kill-times. x8xx Coleridge 
L ed. SItaks. (1856) 3 Where the reading of novels prevails 
as a habit, .it is not so much to be called pass-time as kill- 
time. 1865 Ch. Times 11 Mar. 76/1 One of the pretty kill- 
times which consume modern society. 

B. adj. Adapted to kill time. , 

1897 JVes/m . Gaz . 25 Jan. 5/1 Play at this very scientific 
kill-time gamefehess]. 

Killut, Kiiiyiish. : see Khelat, Kin-msH. 
Kiln (kil, kiln), sb. Forms: a. 1 cyline, -erie, 
cyln(e, 4 kulne, 4-5 kylne (kyllno), 6-8 kilne, 
6- kiln. >9. 5-6 kylle, 6-7 kyll, 7 kil, 5-S kill. y. 
6-S (9 dial.) kell. 5. 6-7 keele, 7 kiolo. [yK 
cylene, etc. :—*arliua, a , L. culina kitchen, cooking- 
stove, burning-place ; with usual shifting of Latin 
stress (cf. kitchen). 

Outside of English known only' in Scand., ON. kylna 
(Norw. kjjlne, Sw. kolua, Da. killc), prob. adopted from 
Eng. (as Welsh cilitt, oil certainly are). In ME. the final *« 
became silent (in most districts), hence the frequent spelling 
kill in place of the etymological kiln ; eS. mitn , Mill.) 

1. A furnace or oven for burning, baking, or 
drying, of which various kinds are used in different 
industrial processes : e. g. («) a furnace for burning 
a substance, as in calcining lime (Lime-kii-k) or 
making charcoal ; (£) an oven or furnace for 
baking bricks (Bn ick -kiln), tiles, or clay vessels, 
or for melting the vitreous glaze on such vessels ; 
(c) a building containing a furnace for drying gram, 
hops, etc. 01 for making malt. f ' ^ 

a. C725 Corpus Gloss. 906 Forttacula , cyline, heoroe. 
C1050 SuppL FEl/ric's Voc. in Wr.-W dicker 185/3° -sicca- 
torium , cyln, uel ast. <7x325 Gloss. IV. de Btbbesw . ' m 
Wright Voc. 158 Toral (kulne). c 1420 Avow. Arth . xv, 


. ,iy l 1641 

could be more killinzly 
- F . r “ 7 >‘JiJ. 124 W e 
is killingly as we can. 
Mill. How do I look 
madam 1 A little more 
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As kylne other kechine, Thus rudely he rekes. c 1440 
Pro tup- Parv. 274/2 Kylne for malt dryynge (P. kHl\ttj/W>/<x. 
1615 Markham's Farcw.Hiisb. 108 Having your Kilne well 
ordered and bedded, you shall lay as many sheaues thereon, 
as it can containe. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1789/4 A Kilne 
for making of Mault. 1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 242 Lime 
..newly drawn out of the Kiln. 1719 De Foe Cruspe 1. ix, 
A Kiln, such as the Potters burn in. 1851 Longf. Gold. 
Leg i, A smouldering, dull, perpetual flame, As in a kiln, 
burns in my veins. 

p. 1471 Yatton Church-w. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 107 For 
makyng a kylle and y 45 lyme-berner x\ 1509 Barclay Shyp 
of Folys (1570) 107 As one potter maketh of one day Vessels 
diuers, but when he must them lay Upon the kill fete.]. 1577 
Hkv.v.\SOX Ettglatidu. vi. (1877) 1. 156 They Carrie it [barley] 
to a kill couered with hahe cloth. _ 2623 Bible Jcr. xliii. 9 
Hide them in the clay in the bricke kill. 1663 Gerbier 
Cowisel 52 A Kill .. for the making of twenty thousand of 
Bricks. 17*8 Ramsay MonJc <$■ Miller's l Fife 48 Step ye 
west the kill A bow-shot, and ye’ll find my hame. 1777 H. 
Gates in C. Gist Jrnls.{\ 893) 280 The extensive Buildings 
and Kills.. are also laid in Ashes. 2828 Craven Dial. s. y., 
A lime kill, a maut kill. 

y. 1577 Harrison England 111. viii, (1878) 11. 53 The Cblues 
..are dried vpon little ketles couered with streined canuasses. 
1625 Lisle Du Bartas, Noe 46 The Tyler bakes within his 
smoakie kell this clay to stone. 1706 Phillips, Kcllox Kiln. 
1875 Sussex Gloss., Kell , a kiln. 

8. 1573-80 Baret Alv. B 1232 To make bricke in akeele. 
1577 B, Googe H eresbach ' s Hush. (1586) 28 b, When it 
[barley] is watred 1 drie it upon a floore or a keele. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 648 The drying [of malt) upon the Xeele. 

b. In phrases and proverbs : esp. to set the kiln 
on fire (Sc. a- low), to fire the kiln , to cause a 
serious commotion or turmoil; so the kiln's on fire. 

1590 Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg. in Halliwell Shakespeare 
VI. 42 Tush, quoth Ganimede, all is not malte that js cast 
on the kill. 1603 Florio Montaigne (16341 503 It is that 
which some say prouerbially, * III may the Kill call the Ouen 
“ burnt taile " ’. 2705 Hjckeringill Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 47 As 
for my Peck of Malt, set the Kiln on fire. 1722 Wodrow 
Hist Suff Ch. Scot. 11 . 206 They.. told him, that his op- 
posing the Clause, excepting the King's Sons and Brothers, 
nad fired the Kiln 1818 Scott Hrt . Midi, xlv, The Cap. 
tain's a queer hand, and to speak to him about that.. wad 
be to set the kiln a low. 1819 — Leg Montrosexx, He has 
contrived to set the kiln on fire as fast as I put it out. 

c. = Kilnful. 

r 744 _ So W. Ellis Mod. Husbaitdiu. VI. r. 2r They fetch 
five quarters of lime from the kiln, which they call a kiln of 
lime, because it is all they burn at once. 

2. attrib. and Comb., ^kiln-board, -burning, -dust, 
-fire, -man, -mouth, - wife ; kiln-burnt adj. ; kiln- 
barn, a barn containing a kiln ; f kiln-cloth, a 
cloth on which the grain was laid in a kiln ; kiln- 
eyoj (a) an opening for removing the lime from a 
lime-kiln; (3) = kiln-hole; fkiln-haire = kiln-cloth ; 
tkilu-hamer (?); kiln-hole, the fire-hole of a 
kiln (see also quot. 1828) ; kiln-house, a kiln, or 
buildingcontainingone; kiln-logie(seeKiLLOGlE) ; 

kiln-pot, ? the floor of a malting or drying kiln ; 
kiln-rib, -stick, -tree, one of the sticks on which 
the grain is laid in a kiln. Also Kiln-dry v. 
a 1670 Spalding Troub. C/tas. I (Spald. CD I. 61 Tbay.. 
schot hir self with hir barnes to duel! in the "kilbarne, 188a 
Standard 16 Sept. 8/2 Brickmakers' plant and stock, com- 
prising., hack planks, "kiln boards. 1854 J. Scoffern in 
Orr s Circ. Sc. t Cheat. 418 The mere process of "kiln-burn- 
iRg. 1850 Gosse Rivers Bible (1878) 174 "Kiln-burnt bricks. 
*877 Raymond Statist. Mines <$• Mining 98 Kiln-burned 
coal would, it is estimated, weigh 20 pounds per bushel. 
x 573'8o Baret Alv. K60 The '‘kill cloth of haire, cilicium. 
1600 Hexham, A KilLcloath of hair. 1763 Museum Rust. 
}“ 1X 4 To distinguish the genuine malt-aust from that which 
is called "kiln-dust, which falls through the gratings from 
me malt whilst it js drying 1603 Owes Pembrokeshire 
Iimj) 70 A kilL.havinge two lope holes in the bottome 
which they call the “kill eyes. 2875 Knight Diet. Mcch. 
p. * 223 The "kiln-fire is supplied with warm air. 1567 
nithmond Wills (Surtees) 21 1 In the kilne, one seastron 
and one "kilne hare. 2551 Wills ff Inv. N. C . (Surtees, 
,8 3S) *34 In the kyell. .a*kyllhame r and a wyndooclothe x*. 
X I o Merry W. iv. li, 50 Creepe into the "Kill-hole, 

. ® Crnven Dial., Kill-hole , the hole of, or a hovel adjom- 
* n , g » the kill. 14x7 Surtees Misc . (i 888) 12 The "kylne howse 
the same Sir John. 1544 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec . 

*74 The kyll howses beneyth the [Oseney] mylU. 

^ YLvester Du Bart as u. ii. Babylon 164 There, busie 
iMi-men their occupations For brick and tyle. _ 1874 
i. Hardy Far fr. Madding Crowd I. 86 The room inside 
R s “Shted only by the ruddy glow from the "kiln mouth, 
frn Rf L? Halloween xi. note , An answer will be returned 
of ^ * r kiln-pot, by naming the Christian and surname 
. your future spouse. 2790 Fisher Poems 149 (E. D. D ) 
M-f, S D austu S aed to a deep kiln pot Her fortune for to try. 
rirR F arr 'iery hnpr. (1757) II. 150 His Body as 

Kiln-stick. c 1475 Piet. Voc.xn Wr.-Wulcker 79 2 / 39 
Vf ust ™«trix, a "kylme wife, 
ence XiTnful, as much as a kiln can hold. rare - 

8 t eU thee SAV Tea ’ i% Misc ' (l733) *• 9 A kiInfu ' of COrn 1 

h kiln), v. [f. prec.] traits. To bum, 

M,t , T 0r ^ ,n a kiln ; to kiln-dry. 
lov'd ^ E0NI Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 4 R mUSt 
'‘°y a as soon nc t,n„M -.1. ,2c nw.iv. Ibid. 


fr f? s °on as kiln'd, otherwise it wastes .. away. Ibid. 

mana er of killing it. 1725 Bradley Fam. 
kilninrr'Jrivi^^ There is also another Error in drying and 
i83x Blackmore Chrisiowcll x * v i The clay 
banner ln * enor * a °d they wete kilned in such a doltish. 

variant of Kill s&A 

"■I'ia-Ory, V. tram. To dry in a kiln. 

& Corr - 2 37 As for barly, is now much redy 

Husb. {x878)^ rS *^ OV ^ r m - en - also - -kiln dry. x573 Tusser 


Vol. v. 


I2 7 The hop kell dride, will best abide. *649 


Blithe Eng. Intprov. Inpr. (1653) -60 Drying it up, and 
housing it, and kilne-drying it. *7*1 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s. v. Bean, The best way is to kiln-ary them [beans], or to 
dry ’em well in the Sun. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Em- 
pire (1854) I. 363 Much., of the corn of Ireland could not be 
preserved, unless it were kiln-dried. 

Hence Krln-dried ppi. a., KiTn-dxy-ing vbL sb. 

3 223 J. Badcocic Dom. Amusern. 28 Heat, i. e. kiln-drying, 
-.will not answer the end proposed. 2854 Ronalds cc 
Richardson Cheat. ' 1 'echnol. (ed. 2) 1 . 189 Kiln-dried earthy 
lignite (20 per cent moisture and no ash). 

Kilo-. An arbitrary derivative of Gr. x^ 10t 
a thousand, introduced in French in 1/95, at the 
institution of the Metric system, as a formative of 
weights and measures containing 1000 times the 
simple unit. Also Kilo (kido) sb., familiar abbre- 
viation of Kilogramme. 


3870 Daily News 2 Dec., They provide the bread at 35 cent, 
a kilo, the same price as in Belgium. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry W. Afr. 77 The price for each hundred kilos of oil 
produced.. varies according to the pressures. 

Kilodyne (krlodsin). [f. Kilo- + Dyne.] 
A measure of force equal to a thousand dynes. 

# 1873 1st Rep. Brit. Assoc. 224 The weight of a gramme. . 
is about 980 dynes, or rather less than a kilodyne. 

Kilogramme, -gram (ki-Hgrxm). Also 
chili ogramme. [a. F. kilogramme (1795): see 
Kilo* and Gramme, Gram.] In the Metric system * 
a weight containing 1000 grammes, or about 
2*205 lb. avoirdupois. 

18x0 Naval Chron . XXIV. 299 The French weight called 
Kilogramme. Ibid. 301 Killogram (weight of cubic deci- 
meter of water). 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 53 
A man going up stairs for a day raises 205 chiliogrammes to 
the height of a chiliometre. 1872 [see next]. 3898 H. O. 
Arnold-Forster 1 title) The Coming of the Kilogram, or the 
Battle of the Standards. 

Kilogrammetre, -meter (kiOifgramimrtsi). 
[a. F. kilogrammilre : see prec. and Metre.] The 
quantity of energy required to raise a weight of 
one kilogramme to the height of one metre. 

18S6 Doling Anita. Cheat. 104 It is convenient to apply 
the expression kilogram-metre to the product of the kilo- 
grammes lifted into the metres of heieht. 1871 B. Stewaht 
SScat(e d. a)§ 314 Theunitof tvork being always the amount 
represented by raising one kilogramme one metre against 
terrestrial gravity, or the Kilogrammetre. 1878 Toumusen 
Ttchtul. Did., Kilogrammeter. 

Kilolitre, -liter (ki-Wlftai). [a. F. kilolitre 
(7798) : see Kilo- and Litre.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing 1000 

U S£ Naval Chron . XXXV. 301 Killolittre, Melemtbc. 
1828 Webster, Kilolitcr. 1871 C Davies Mclr.Syit. 14 
The kilolitre, or stere, is the cube constructed on the metre 
as an edge. Hence, the litre is one-thousandth part of the 

’'Kilometre, -meter (kHtTmifar). [a.F. 
kilomllre (1795)1 see Rd 10 ’ ^P T S E '. 
stress is marked by Webster (rS 28), Craig, and 
Cassell as kilo-melreAj} In the Metric system, 
a measure of length containing 1000 metres or 
32S0.S9 feet, or nearly five-eighths of a mile. Also 
Comb., as kilometre-stone (cl. milestone). 

,Bto Naval Chron. XXIV. 30. Ktllometer, ,000 M. t868 
Mam Star 2S Feb, The tunnel will cost i6o,ooo4 per 
kilometre. 3881 Halsted Mensuration 2 The kilometer is 
usedasthe unit of distance. 1888 Pennell Sent. Journey 
166 The kilometre-stones no longer marked the distance. ^ 

Kilometric (kilome-tnk), a. [f. prec. + -ic - 
F. kilomitrique (1S78 m Did. Jead.).] Of or 
pertaining to a kilometre; marking a kilometre on 
a road So Kilome'trical a., in same sense. 
a o? r . standard 6 Aug", s The Public Conveyance 

Co^a^yof Paririn v it^kin^S6i^desig^for^kjlomctricd 

S U and S tSfway{me placed kilometric P^-r stones. 

Kilowatt (krlJivgt). Medr. fl. tvtLO + 
Watt 1 A thousand watts. Also ottnh. 

Barn-. 

Kilowatt ts “bon' if P 6 j[ eg3 j ou les. tS95-« 

-96 Dynamos and motors from 

2 kUp ra «-T^°Forms : 5-6 kylpo, 5 kelpe. 

in r g S and,e ° f ] a 

pot or kettle, ra . jtj 6 j tem p TO scitulis 

F j42 5 Mem. Rtpcn f “^J^^kylpe de ferro ad 
emptis Ebor., sod- Angl. 203/1 A kyipe M- kelpe) of 
eosdem, trf. ] 48 3 ,w„,„ Lalnv. John Ncvila/FaUntg- 
a caldron "^“nt». t«74-pt R*v N. C. 

worth, One brassc P 3 j5R 0B1 nson WhitlyGloas,, 

Words Ktfriggglg suspended in the chimney- also 

Kelps, the iron a^he pot itself. 1881 J. Sar. 

Gisstm'?he Scoap%8j (Cumberl. dial.) T ki.ps an crcuks 

‘v'rfifaim'v. Also 5 kylte. [uPP- Scand. 

Slit (kilt), V- / J me t,Jt) to tuck up, 

^(dia^^^the, swaddle ; ON. had 

%fTo S ^uT;.to ^ “P ^ 

r ound the body. Also with up. 
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a r 340HA ji po l e P sad ter I x i v. 7 [Ixv.6] Graythand Miles in Jn 
veriu kiltid in powere [acc i net us potential 3483 Cath. Angl. 
203/1 T'o kylte, . . sujfcrcinare, succingcre. 3513 Douglas 
sEneis 1. vi. 27 Venus. .With.. Hir skirt kiltit till hir bair 
kne. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 1380 Then help me for to kilt 
my dais. <33724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (3733) II. 144 
Come kilt up yeT coats And let us to Edinburgh go. 179a 
Burns Brazu Lads Galla lYater iii, I’ll kilt my coats aboon 
my knee. And follow my love throMhe water. 1853 Reade 
Chr. Johnstone ii. 25 Of their petticoats, the outer one was 
kilted or gathered up towards the front. 

2 . To fasten or tie up ; to pull or hoist up ; to 
1 string up to hang, 

3697 Cleland Poems jo (Jam,) Their bare preaching now 
Makes the thrush-bush keep the cow. Better than Scots or 
English kings Gould do by kilting them [the thieves] with 
strings. 1810 Cock Simple Strains 69 (Jam.) Many ane 
she's kiltet up Syne set them fairly on their doup. 1828 
Scott Jrnl, 20 Feb., Our ancestors brought the country to 
order by kilting thieves and banditti with strings. 

3 . inlr. To go lightly and expeditiously (i. e. as 
with the loins girded). 

3816 Scott Bl. Dzvarf xyii, He.. maun kilt awa’ wp ae 
bonny lass in the morning, and another at night, . . but if 
he disna kilt himself out o’ the country, I'se kilt him wi* 
a tow. 3894 Ian Maclaren Bonnie Brier Bush tv, iii. 350 
Kiltin’ up the braes. 

4 . trails. To gather in vertical pleats, fastened 
at the top and free at the bottom, as in a kilt. 

18&7 J. Ash&y Sterry Lazy Minstrel vsSga) 17s The 
skirt is of flannel most cunningly kilted. 

Kilt (hilt), sb. Also 8 quelt, kelfc. [f. Kilt v.] ' 
A part of the modem Highland dress, consisting 
of a skirt or pelticoat reaching from the waist to 
the knee : it is usually made of tartan doth, and is 
deeply plaited round the back and sides; hence, 
any similar article of dress worn in other countries. 

c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. xxii. (1754) II. 185 Those 
among them who travel on Foot.. vary it [the Trowzel into 
the Quelt .. a small Part of the Plaid is set in Folds and 
girt round the Waste to make of it a short Petticoat that 
reaches half Way down the Thigh. 3746 Act 19-21 Geo. II, 
c. 39 § 17 The.,philebeg or little kilt, . 3771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 3 Sept., His piper.. has a right to wear the 
kilt, or ancient Highland dress, with the purse, pistol, and 
durk. 1773 Pennant Tour Scot. J3790) I. ai 1 The fell beag, 

I. e. little plaid, also called kelt.. is a modern substitute for 
the lower part of the plaid. 3814 Scott Wav. xvi, The short 
kilt, or petticoat, showed his sinewy and cleammade limbs. 
3850 R. G. Cumming Hunted s Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) I. 233 
The dress of the [Bechuana] women consists of a kaross 
depending from the shoulders, and a short kilt. 1874 
Boujell Anns % Arm. viii. 147 Thus was formed a species 
of kilt of armour, or iron petticoat. 

Kilt, obs. or dial. pa. pple. of Kill v. 

Kilted (ki'lted), a. [f. Kilt sb. + -ed ~\] Wear- 
ing a kilt. 

3809 Byron Eng. Bards <$• Sc. Review. 526 The kilted 
goddess kissed Her son, and vanish'd in a Scottish mist. 
3848 Clough Bothie ix. 349 This is the letter of Hobbes, 
the kilted and corpulent hero. 3900 Scott. Anti <7. XV. 31 
The earliest kilted force. .in the kings pay was the Black 
Watch. 

Kilted (krlted ),f>fil. a. [f. Kilt v. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Tucked up ; having the skirts tucked up. 

2724 Ramsay The Toast ii, If ye bare-headed saw her, 
Kilted to the knee. 3865 Hamilton Poems 88 (E. D. D.) 
Wi' kilted coats, knee-deep among the heather. 

2 . Gathered in a series of vertical pleats. 

1896 Daily News 39 Mar. 6/5 Kilted silk, net, and lace 
will be largely used for capes. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 20 Sept. 
3/2 The bodice is made with this same very closely-kilted 
chiffon drawn into a wide berth of cream lace. 

Kilter, variant of Kelter sb.- 
Kilting (krltiij), vbl. sb. [f. Kilt v. + -ing *.] 
The action of the vb. Kilt ; the act of girding or 
tucking up, or of plaiting like a kilt ; tire result of 
this. Also attrib., as kilting- belt, -machine. 

3321 Chnrchzv. Ace. St Michaels, York (Nichols 3797) 

309 P d for Kilting Belts 3 J . 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 300 
note. Women, when they go to Work, truss up their Petti- 
coats with a Belt, and this they call their Kilting. 2880 
Cassell's Mag. June 441 Killings are yielding to box-plaits. 
2884 West. Morn. News 9 Aug. 1/3 Kilting machine, work- 
room tables. 

Kimbe, obs. form of Kemb v. 

Kimberlite (ki'mbailait). Min. [Named, 1886, 
from Kimberley in Cape Colony + -IT£ 1 2 b.] The 
eruptive rock, or ‘blue ground’, which, is the 
matrix of the diamond at Kimberley and else- 
where in South Africa ; it occurs in cylindrical 
‘pipes’, often having a diameter of several hun- 
dred feet, and of unknown depth. 

3887 H. Carvill Lewis in Papers on the Diantond (1857} 

So There appears to be no named rock*type having at once 
the composition and structure of the Kimberley rock. . .It 
is now proposed to name the rock Kimberlite. ..Kimberlite 
is a rock sni generis, dissimilar to any other known species. 

2899 Edin. Rev. Apr. 319 This * blue ’ rock— named * Kimber- 
lite ’ by Professor Carvill Lewis— is really of a dull green 
tint, due to its impregnation with iron oxides. 

Hamblin g, var. kimlin(g : see Kimnel. 

Krmbo, in phr. on kimbo : see A-kimbo. 

-J* Ki*mbo, a. Obs. rare’- 1 , [f. A-kimbo.] Re- 
sembling an arm a-kimbo. ^ ___ 

1697 Dryden Virg. Past, m, 67 Two I Bowls). ..The 
Kimbo Handles seem with Bears- foot carv'd. 

f TCi-mbo, v. Obs. rare. Also 8 kembo. [f. 
A-kimbo.] traits. To set a-kimbo. Hence 
F Krmbo ed ppl. a. 
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•KlffiCB. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. xxxvi. 240 For 
a wife to come up with kemboed arm. 1754 — Grandison 
IV. xxxvii, He kemboed his arms and strutted up to me. 
iSo 3 Sedley Asmodeus I. 41 Who thrusts herself into every 
company with kimboed arms. 

tffiilie. Obs. rare~ l . Also kymo. [Etym. 
obscure ; app. the root of Akimed ; cf. also western 
dial, kimet silly, stupid, dizzy.] A simpleton, fool. 

c 1395 Plowman's Tale 11. 695 The emperouryaf the pope 
somtyme So hyghe lordship bun about, That, at [the] laste, 
the sely kyme [lalcr cdd. ktme], The proude pope putte 
him out. 

Kimenell, obs. form of Kimnel. 

Kim-liam, a. and adv, Obs. exc. dial. Also 
8 chim-cham. [app. f. bam, Cam a., crooked, 
awry, reduplicated as in jUm-Jiam, jimfam, etc.] 

A. adj. Crooked, awkward, perverse, contrary. 
158a Stanyhurst PE nets 11. (Aib.) 44 Thee waucring 
Commons in kym kam scctes ar haled. <*1734 Noiith 
Exam. 1. iii. § 47 (1740) 151 Now the Reason of all this 
Chim-Cham Stuff, is the ridiculous Undertaking, of the 
Author, to prove Oates’ Plot.. out of Coleman’s Papers. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Wcrd-bk. s. v., Let’s a none 
o’ yore kim-kam ways. 

jB. adv. Crookedly, awry ; in a wayward, per- 
verse, or contrary way. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 452 Every thing then was 
turned upside downe, and ..all went kim kam. 1658 
J. Harrington Prerog. Pop. Govt, l xii. {1700) 310 He 
presumes [etc.] . . Kim Kam to the Experience of all Common- 
wealths. 1691-3 Audrey Brief Lives (1898) I. 47, [x666] 
This yeare all my businesses and' affaires ran kim-kam. 
18.. Whittaker in Lancash. Gloss., Kim-kam, (to walk) 
with a throw of the legs athwart one another. 

PCimlin(g, kimmel : see Kimnel, 

Kimmcn, -in, -ond, var. Cumming Sc. (Cf. 
Kimnel.) Kimmer, variant of Cummer. 
Kimmeridge (krmarids). A village on the 
Dorsetshire coast, where extensive beds of the 
Upper Oolite formation are developed. Hence, 
Ktmmtridgc clay , a bed of clay in the Upper Oolite con- 
taining bituminous shales. Kimmeridge coal , shale of the 
Kimmeridge clay containing so much bitumen that it may 
be burnt as coal; Kimmeridge coal money, disks of shale 
found near Kimmeridge, popularly supposed to have been 
used as coins by the ancient inhabitants. 

1833 Du la Beche GeoL Man (ed. 2) 319 The Kimmeridge 
clay, .has a considerable range, particularly over England 
and France. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. 11. vi. 
438 Objects on which the name of Kimmeridge coal-money 
was conferred. 187* Imperial Gazetteer Eng. ft l Pales {. 

1 104/2 Bracelets made of the Kimmeridge coal were found 
in an ancient burial place at Dorchester m 1830. 

Hence Kimmeri’dgian a. Gcol ., tne specific 
epithet of that subdivision of the Upper Oolite 
which is prominent at Kimmeridge. 

1853 Dana Man. Geol.\\o The British^ subdivisions are 
for the most part recognized in France. .in the Oolite— i, 
Bajocian..6, Kimmeridgian. 

Ki*miiel. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: a. 3(kembe- 
lina), 4 kym-, kemelyn, 5 kymlyn(e, 5-6 
kemelin(e, 5-7 -ing, 6 kymlen, -ling, gim-, 7 
kimline, -lingo, -blinge, kemelling, 9 (dial.) 
kimlin(g, gimlin. A 5-6 kymnell(e, 6 kimen-, 
kimn-, kimmell, 7 kym-, kimnel(l, kemell, 9 
(dial.) kimnel. [ME. kem(b)elin, kim(c)liti, and 
kim(e)nel, of somewhat obscure formation, but 
app. related to OE. ciimb , ME. combe , Coomb 1 ; 
see sense 2 there. 

The earlier form is that in din ; for that in -uel, cf. cracknel 
from F .craquclin (also surviving as cracklinig). More ob- 
scure is the Sc. C umming, which also hasaparallel 
in cracon{d— cracknel. Matzner compares mcd.L. cimilvic , 
ciminile, but this denotes a basin for washing the hands in, 
and is regarded by Du Cange as an aphetized form of agui- 
or aguamanile used in the same sense.] 

A tub used for brewing, kneading, salting meat, 
and other household purposes. 

a. [c 1275 Roll 2-5 Edzu. / in Promp. Paro. 274 note , 
Stepliano le Ioignur, pro j. Kembelina subtus cisternam 
Regis, vii<f.] 1335 in Riley Load. Mem. (1868) 194, 5 keme- 
lynes. . rod. ^1386 Chaucer Miller’s T. 362 Anon go gete 
vs.. A knedyng trogh'or ellis a kymelyn [zr.r. kemelyn(e, 
kemelyng). 1485 Inv. in Ripoti CJt. Acts (Surtees) 371 
j kymlyn pro camibus salsandis. 1545 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 59 Towe kymlings for salting of beefe, the one of 
woode/the other of leade. 1599 Acct. Bk. W. Wray in 
Antiquary XXXI I. 243 Item, one gimlinge. 1641 H. Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 105 Our kimblinge is a just bushell. 
1824 Craven Gloss., Gimlin, a large, shallow tub, in which 
bacon is salted. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., * Kivtlin , 
a large dough tub. 

8. tr 1425 Pec. In Wr.-Wulcker 662/32 Hec c/wa,kymnelle. 
3509 in Market HarB. Rec. (1B90) 233, iiij payllys and iij 
kymnells. 1551-60 Inv. Sir H. Parker xn H. Hall Elizab. 
Soc. (1887) 152 In the Brewehouse . . sixe Kimenelles ■ iij'. 

1613 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb iv. vii[i], Shee’s somewhat 
simple indeed, she knew not what a Kimnell was. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bkd, Kimnel, the shallow tub 
in which butter is washed and salted when fresh from the. 
churn. 

II Kimono (kimoo'no). [Jap.] A long Japanese 
robe with sleeves. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 17 Nov. 3/2 A troupe of geisha dancing 
girls ... dressed in pink, flower- variegated kimonos, .1894 
Png. Gentlcvu. 168 At a fancy ball one frequently sees real 
Japanese kimonos, of exquisite material. 

Hence ICimo-uoed a ., dressed in a kimono. 

1894 Yng. Genilew. 16S One accustomed to the kimonoed 
beauties of Japan. 


Kimple, variant of Kemble Sc, 

Kitt (kin). sb. x Forms: i cyn(n, cinn, i -6 
kyn(n; 2-3 oun, 3-4 kun; 2 con-, 2~4ken(ne; 
4-6 kynno, Sc. kino, kyno, 5-7 kinne, 3- kin. 
[Com. Tent. : OE. cyn(n, neuter, = OFris. kin, 
ken, kon, OS. kumti (MDu. kunne, komie , Du. 
/inline), OHG. chuuni (MHG. kunne, kunne), 
ON. kyn (Da., Stv. kin), Goth, kiwi O'l’eut. 
*knujo' n , from the weak grade of the ablaut-series 
kin-, kan-, kun- ** Aryan gen-, gon-, gn-, ‘to pro- 
duce, engender, beget’, whence also Gr. 711'ot, 
70V05, -/'f/voixm, L. genus, gignlre, etc. Cf. Ken v.- 
In the Teutonic word, as in Latin genus and Greek ytvoe, 
three main senses appear, (x) race or stock, (2) class or kind, 
(3) gender or sex ; the last, found in OE. and early ME., but 
not later, is the only sense in mod. Du., Da., and SwJ 

I. Family, race, blood-relations. 

1 . A group of persons descended from a common 
ancestor, and so connected by blood-relationship ; 
a family, stock, clan; fin OE. also, people, 
nation, tribe (freq. with defining genitive, as Israefo } 
Caldca cyn) ; ~ Kind sb.11, Kindred 2. Now rare. 

C825 Pesp. Psalter lxxviipi]. 8 Ne sien swe s\ve ftdras 
heara, cyn 3 uc:h and bitur. C897 K. zElfriid Gregory’s 
Past. xiv. 84 3c sint acoren kynn Oode. axooo Cream on's 
Exod. 265 (Gr.) Mid yrmdum Jsrahcla cyn. cxooo O. E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 449 Of Iotum comon Cantwara. .& 
part cyn on West Scxum pc man nu jit luct Iutna cynn. 
an 75 Cott. Horn. 227 pa wes hwedcre an mc^ic cyn 11 
[zElfric 1. 24 mx^ 5 ) pc nefeme abcali to nanc dcofel ^yld . . 
and J?es cenne [zElfric maj^cl god smlde and 3csette ac. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9137 So pat of pulkc kunne per nas 
po no fere, ci 369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 438 By tho 
figuris mowc al ken . . rekene and novmbre. 1604 Row lands 
Looke to it xi Vou that denyjhc stockc from whence you 
came, Thrusting your sclfc into some Gentle kin. 1879 
Hkarn Aryan I/ouseh, xii. 280 By the natural expansion 
of the Household kins arc formed ; and these kins in turn 
form within themselves smaller bodies of nearer kinsmen, 
intermediate, .between the Household and the entire kin. 

fb. The family or descendants of a specified 
ancestor; offspring, progeny, posterity; —KiNUrA 
1 1 b, Kindred 2 b. Obs . 

eg 50 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. iii. 7 Cynn mttcma[L. progenies 
viperarum\. 97 x Blickl. Horn. 23 Hie wa:ron 01 Dauides 
cynncs stryndc. c 1000 /Elfric Horn. II. 190 Din cynn [L. 
semen taunt) sceaj adScodis wunian on o^rum earde. c xioo 
Ormin 9837 Wc sinndenn Abrahamcss kinn Sz Abrahamess 
chilldrc. c 1320 Cast. Love 179 AUe the kynne that of hym 
come Shulde have the same dome. 1567 Gudc ff Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 8 Than pray.. That 3c may be of Isackis kin. 

t c. The group of persons formed by each stage 
of descent in a family or clan ; a generation ; = 
Kind sb. n c, Kindred 2 c. Obs. 

C825 Pesp. Psalter Ixxxiv. 6 Ne a 3 ene Su corre Sin from 
cynne in cynn. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxvii. 7 p.x*t hi hcora 
bearnum budun .. and cinn o 3 rum cyfiden. a X300 Cursor 
M. X1401 (Cott.) pis wrilte was gett fra kin to kin. Ibid. 
1464 (GSU.), Iaraeth pat was pe flft kin fra seth. 

■fd. Genealogy, descent; = Kind sb. 11 d. Kin- 
dred 2 d. Obs. 

c 89a O. E. Citron. (Parker MS.) an. 7x6 Eawa [ras] Pybing, 
baes cyn is beforan awriten. C1200 Ormin 2030 Nc talac 
pe^3 nobht tc^^re kinn.-Bi wimmenn,..& all torrpi wass 
Cristess kinn. . Bi Josa:p leccncdd. a X225 Leg. Kath. 464 
Jef hu wult enawen my cun, ich am kinges dohter. c 1330 
K. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14975 Of Ethelbright haue 
I told pe kyn. 

2 . Ancestral stock or race; family. Usually 
without article and with descriptive adj. or sb., esp. 
in phr. (come) of good (noble, etc.) kin ; = Kind jA 
12, Kindred 3. Obs. exc. dial. 

cii 00 O. E . Chron. (MS. D) an. 1067 Of jeleaffullan & 
re&elan cynne hecr wais asprungon. cxzoo Pices 4- Pirtues 
7 5 if hie bie 5 of hei3e kenne. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1233 be 
leuedi of hci;e kenne. CX380 Sir Fcrumb. 442 What ys py 
ri jte name ; & of uat kyn pou ert y come ; tel me al pat sope. 
c 144a Gesta Rom. n. xci. 416 (Add. MS.) Some are prowde, 
that they come of noble kynne, and sayne they are Gentil- 
men. 2591 Spenser Teares Muses 345 Some one perhaps of 
gentle kin. 1856 Ballantine Poems 206 (E. D. D.) He comes 
o’ gude kin. 

b. By or of kitt, by birth or descent, rare, 
c 1400 Chaucer s Melib. f 601 (Hark) A free man by kyn 
[6 texts kynde] or burthe. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 13 in Babees 
Bk. 290 Yf he be gentylmon of kyn, The porter wille lede 
the to hym. c 1470 Golagros < 5 * Gaio. 191 , 1 am your cousing 
of kyn. 2898 Crockett Standard Bearer 76 (E. D. D.) 
She was gentle of kin and breeding. 

3 . The group of persons who are related to one ; 
one’s kindred, kinsfolk, or relatives, collectively.' 
(Now the chief sense.) a. with possess, pron. (rarely 
the). 

cfy$ Sax. Gen. in O. E. Texts 179 Da w;es agan ..ccc ond 
xevi wintraSms Se his cynn xerest westseaxna lond on waluni 
Seeodon. 971 Blickl. Horn. 175 For hwon wmron syt swa' 
treowlease, oppe Incer cynn. c ii 75 Lamb. Horn. 3$ Ga to 
pine feder burinesse’oSer per eni of pine cunne li 5 in. 1297 
R-. Glouc. (Rolls) 253 Al pe kun pat him isei? adde of him 
ioye. 1362 Langl. P.Pl. A. 1. 166 Vn-kuynde to heare kun 
and to alle cristene. 14x3 Pilgr. Sovole (Caxton 1483) iv. 
xxiii.‘69, I mett in the weye moche dyuerse peple..my 
frendes and my kyn and also many other. 2550 Crqwlev 
Last Trump 296 Thy chyld, nor any other of thy kynne. 
x6oi Shaks. Ttoel. N. 1. v. 223 One of thy kin has- a most 
weake Pia-matcr. a X700 Dry den (J.), The father, mother, 
and the kin beside, Were overborn by fury of the tide. 1742 
Young iV/. Th. iv. 543 Nor are our brothers thoughtless of 
their kin, Yet absent. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. in. 737 His 
kin supposed him dead. 2891 Blakisxon jn Colleges Oxford, 


.kin. . 

(1891) 329 Sir Thomas Pope. . didnot saddlelTrinityCoiWl 
with any of the preferences for founder's-kin which Drove)! 
fertile in litigation elsewhere. v u 

b. Without article or pronoun. Now rm exc. 
in kith am/ (or) kin: see Kith.- 
C12SO Hymn to God 30 in Trim Coll. Horn. Ap„. 
Fader forpf vs..Al swo we do 5 ..to frcCmede aTunn? 
c 13*5 Chron. tins-. 91 (Ritson) IJruyt iiade inuche folk with 
Ilim, Hothc fremede and eke kun. C1450 St. Culhhrt 
(Surtees) 4326 pai spared nouthir. kynn na kyth. aI r 0 i 
Gucune Jas. 11 v. li, What was 1 horn to he the scoinof 
kin? 1607 Shaks. Timm i.i.121 One onely Daughter haue 
I, no Km else. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 63 Oneof those 
anomalous beings. . wboseem to have neitherkin nor country. 

o. Used of a sinyle person : Kinsman, relative- 
= Kit.'nuEn 4 b. arch. ’ 

c 1200 MS. DirJ>y 59 in Opera Symeon Dnnthu. (Surtees) 
I. 190 Sic dtcunus vulgaritcr h’othcr kyn nor an n, id est 
neque cognatum neque amlcum. C1205 Lay. 13730 He wes 
hcoic cun & heorc freoud. Ibid. 21462 Hercne me Cador- 
pu arrt min aje cun. 2382 Wycljf Ruth ii. 20 And eft she 
seitfi. Ourc ny? kyn is the man. c 1475 Partenay 6278 Ny 
kyn he is to king off norway, For of Mclusinc discended 
all thay. x6or Shaks. Tzvel. K. v. L 237 Of charity, what 
kinne are you to me? 1790 Shiurcfs Poems 78 (E. D. D.) 
Were he a Laird, he'd be nae kin to me. 1864 Swinburne 
Aialanta 398 O sweetest kin to me in all the world. 

■ d. In predicative use passing into adj . » Related, 
Akin (to). Also fig. 

1597 Shaks. a Hen. IP, it. ii. 120 Like those that are 
kinne to the King. i6ox — Alls Well 11. i. 41 My sword 
and yours arc kinne. x6o6 — Tr. % Cr. xix. iii. 175 One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin: That all with 
one consent praise new borne gaudes. 1695 tr. Colbatch's 
New Light Chirurg. Put out 37, I do not And it any 
the least Kin to a Miracle. 1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Poy. 
o It is next kin to an Impossibility .. to have their Water 
brought out of the Country. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Leg. 
ii. § a. 26 They arc indeed Kin to each other. 1670 Disraeli- 
LotJuiir L ix. 59 But we arc kin; we have the same blood 
in our veins. 

4 . The quality, condition, or fact of being related 
by birth or descent ; kinship, relationship, con- 
sanguinity. Now rare. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Edvu. IP 190 He.. rode in poste to 
his kynsman J# .. verefiyng the ohf proverbe: kynne will 
crepe, where it maic.not go. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 
1. xi6x The brother to the brother crowes a stranger. There 
is no kin, but Cousnagc. 1678 Butler Hud. m. L 1294 
'Cause Grace and Virtue arc within Prohibited Degrees of 
Kin. 1700 Drydf.n Pal. \ Arc. u. xo 3 Pahmon, Whom 
Theseus holds in bonds. .Without a crime, except his kin to 
me. 1858 Mrs. Oufiiant Laird Korlavj 111 . 156 The 
Mistress herself, after that first strange impulse of kin and 
kindness.. relapsed into her usual ways. 

II. Class, group, division. 
f 5 . A large natural group or division of animals 
or plants, having presumably a common ancestry; 
the race (of men, fishes, etc.) ; a race (of plants) ; 
= Kind sb. 10. Obs. 

In OE. freq. as the second element in' compounds, as ’ 
dlorcynn,fsccynn,fu%olcynn, ntawicynn, ii/tfcynn, etc. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 5 Sco mreste modor Wses mcnniscan 
cynnes. Ibid. 83 Him bib befomn andweaTU eal englacynn 
St manna cynn. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xi. 67 Merestream ne 
dear ofer eor 3 an sceat eard gebrredan fisca cynne. _ c t 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 07 He walde monna cun on Jnsse deie isun- 
dian. ^1340 Cursor M. 220S4 (Fairf.) AUc mannis kin he 
[anlcchrist] salle for-do. 

*j* 0 . A class (of persons, animals, or things) having 
common attributes; a species, sort, kind ; = Kind 
sb. 15. Obs. 

eg 50 Lindisf. Gosp'. Malt. xvii. 21 Dis soSlice cynn ne bi 5 
foraiifen buta Serh 7;ebcdd and faestern. 0960 Rule St. 
Benet (Schroer) i. 9 Fcower synt muneca cyn. Da:t fornie 
is mynstermonna . . O^er cyn is anciena. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 135 Fcole cunne beo 5 of weldede. a 1*50 Oivl ff 
Night. 1396 Hi beoh tweire cunne. C1450 St. Cnthbert 
(Surtees) 488 Many Fysches of kynes sere. x 5 °o Notting- 
ham Rec. HI. 450 Any kinnes of corne bought for mer- 
chandise. _ _ 

f b. In this sense, chiefly in a genitive phrase, 
dependent upon following sb. Cf. Kind sb. 14. 

In OE. the genitive might be either sing, or pi., according 
to sense; e.g. cclccs or g chivy lees cynnes dior , animals of 
each or every kind, monigra cynna scipn, ships of many 
kinds, Precra cynua trcoiuu , trees of three kinds. In Mb-., 
cynnes became ku fines, ky tines, kyns , kins; cynna became 
kunne , kynne, kyn, kin. For the latter the genitive sing, 
was often substituted ; and conversely, kynne, kin, appeared 
in the sing., esp. in the north, ivhere it was prob. viewed as 
an umnflected genitive, as in man son, fader btoder, etc. 
The preceding adjectival word agreeing with kynnes, kins, 
dropped its genitival s somewhat early ; sometimes it was 
transferred to kinnes, thus alle sky lines (= a lies kynnes, 
alle kynnes), no skynnes, etc. Usually however the two 
words were at length combined, as in the later forms alkmjs, 
any kin [sfeledcin (r, vtauykinis, uokin(s or it akini s , ot herkinys, 
sere-kin(s , szoilkin(s, same-kinls, ihiskin(s, zvh ilk-kin 
kyn), svhatkin(s. Few of these came down to 150°, though 
in the- north v/hatkin is found in the 16th c., and survives in 
Sc. and north Eng. as 2 ohat’n, beside s/ccan from siinlkkim 
The reduction of kin to its simple uninflected form may 
have been assisted by the equivalent use o f mane re (Manner) 
from OFr., which is thus found, as threo maucr* ///Ctf^men 
of three kinds or sorts. In this, at an early period, we find 
tj/'inserted : an vtanere off see, al matter o suet spices , the 
syntactical relation between the words being thus reversed, 
and although this appears to have rarely extended to kin 
itself, it affected its later representative kind, also sort, 
species, etc., so that we now say ‘ all kinds of things ==tmngs 
of aH kinds. \ This may have been facilitated by the fact 
that in . the' order' of- the words (as distinct from their syn- 
tactical relation) *al kins thinges 1 is more closely represented 
by * all kinds of things v than by * things of' all kind \ bee 
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Kind, M anner, Sort, etc., and, for the special combinations 
of kin with preceding adj., Alkin, Any-kyn, etc. 

agooO. E. Marty ret. 18 Apr. 5S Monigra cyna wil deor. 
971 BlickL Horn. 63 preora cynna syndon morpras. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 51 per wunieS fower cunnes wurmes inne. 
Ibid. 79 Alles cunnes wilde deor. cizaa Ormin 2260 Ou 
alle kinne wise. Ibid. 9739 An kinness neddre .. Iss 
Vipera jehatenn. a 1250 Owl and Night. 826 -Mi muth 
haveth tweire kunne salve. ' a 1300 Cursor M. 27901 (Cott.) 
It es funden bodili foure kin maner [zr. r. fowrkins maners] 
of glotony. c 1^0 Ibid. Z2346 (Fairf.) Alle pa i .. honoured 
him on paire kin wise. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. 2 A Castel 
. . I-mad of foure kunne [v. rr. foure skenis, skyunes, kynnes] 
pinges. C1384 Chaucer H . Fame ^ 111. 440 Alle skynnes 
condidotms. CX440 Gesta Pam. lxi. 254 <HarU He shall 
telle yow what kynne tidynges that he. bathe broivte. Ibid. 
lxix. 316 (Harl.) What kynnys treson is pis? 15.. Sir A, 
Barton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 63 Ye wott not what kine 
a man he is- .. 1572 Lament. Lady Sc. 325 in Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiii, Counterfuting hir in all kin things. 

III. +7. Gender; sex; = Kind sb. 7 . Obs. 
c 1000 /Elfric Grain, vi. ( Z .) iS vEfter jecynde syndon twa 
cyn on namum . . werlic and wiflic. c 1000 Sax. Leecfid. III. 
144 pcet pu. meht witan on beam-eacenum wife hwteperes 
cynnes beam heo cennan sceal. c 1200 Ormin 3056 Till 
e3}j>err kinn onn eorfce, Till weppmann & till wifmannkinn. 


IV. Phrases, (from 3 , 4 .) 

8 . Of kin = Akin : Related by blood-ties. Also, 
Related in character or qualities. 

i486 Surtees Misc. (1888} 47 For my sake and othre unto 
whome he is'of kin. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Atheisms (Arb.) 
338 Afanis of Kin to the beastes by his body, and if he be 
not of kin to God by his spiritt, he is a base and ignoble 
Creature. 1642 Fuller Holy «$• Prof. St. iv. xix. 339 Kings, 
how nearly soever allied, are most of Kinne to their own 
interest. 1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 306 The Bones 
of the toes are much of kin [ed. 1782 a*kin] to those of the 
Thumb and Fingers. 1877 C. Geikie Christ lvi. (1879) 685 
You are of kin in heart to the prophet-murderers 1 

b. Near of kin , closely related. ? Obs . 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII. c. 22 Preamble , They be ner of 
kyn. 16 1 1 Bible Ruth ii. 20 The man is neere of kin vnto 
ys. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xix. xoi The neerer of kin, 
is the neerer in affeetjon. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xiv. 
219 The uncle is certainly nearer of kin to the common 
stock, by one degree, than the nephew. 1768 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) I. ir. xxvi. 564 This probability, being so near 
of kin to certainty. 

c. Next (f nearest ) of kin , most closely related ; 
chietly absol. the person (or persons} standing in 
the nearest degree of blood-relationship to another, 
and entitled to share in his personal estate in case 
of intestacy. 

[14*6 E . E. Wills (E. E. T. S.) 76 My brethren and my 
sustren and next of my kyn. 1540 Sc. Ads Jos. V , c. 40 
(1814) II. 377/2 he nearest of pe kin to succeid to paim 
sail haue pair gudis.} *11548 Hall C hr on.. Hen. VI 104 b, 
The next of kynne to the lord Cawny chaletiged the 
enheritaunce. ci6oo K. Ldr in Percy's Reltques, Being 
dead, their crowns they left Unto the next of kin. 1695 
Sc. Acts Will. HI. c. 72 In the Case of a moveable Estate 
left by a defunct, and falling to his nearest of km. 1827 
Jarman 7. Powett’s Devises II. 65 For the next of km it 
was argued, that the estate was to be sold out and out. 
i 83 r Encycl. Brit. XIII. 198/1 The next of km must be 
ascertained according to the rules of consanguinity. 
fg a 177a Jortin Serrn. (1771) IV. ii. 13 As for lying 
which is next of kin to perjury. 

V. 9. altrib ., as kin-bond, - marriage , -sphere ; 
i* kin-rest, •’ a general cessation from labour (with 
reference to the Jewish sabbatical year). 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. v. (Skeal) 1 . 103 , 1 pray that., 
this eightethfyerejmowe to me bothe be kinrest and masse- 
day after the seven werkedays of travayle. 1839 Bailey 
Festus xxii. (1852) 394 Fear The fate of your kin-sphere. 
1881 E. B. Tylor in Academy 9 Apr. 265 Exogamy is con- 
nected both with wife-capture and with barring kin-marriage. 
1890 Gross Gild Merck. 1 . 169 When the old kin-bond tine 
‘maegth’) dissolved, various new institutions arose. 

Hill (kin), sbf nortk.dial. Forms: 4kyn(n)e, 
3 kinn, 8-9 kin, 9 keen. [var. of chin, ckcnc , 
Chine tf.i, repr. OE. cine , cinu. For the k-, cf. 
kedlock , keslop, kirk, kirn, etc.] A crack, chink, or 
slit; esp. {a) a chasm or fissure in the earth; (£) a 
chap or crack in the skin. 

fmo R. Brunne Chroiu IVace (Rolls) 1720 pey leye in 
dykes & in kynes ( rime Peyteuyns]. Ibid. 13976 In cnynes 
Iv.r. kynnes], in creuesses, & in semes. 1737 „ 

Farriery Imjir. (1757) II. 244 Subject to what s called a Km, 
or Crack in the lower Lip. 17 8x J. Hutton Tour to Caves 
Gloss. (E.D.S.), Finns, chinks and crevices m rocks, or 
breaks in the skin of the human body. 187 oCunwla. utoss., 
Fins, Keens, cracks in the hands caused by frost. 

Hence Kin v to chap or crack ; Kinned a. or 
P a - ppie.. cracked, chapped; chilblained. 

1825 Brockctt s. v. Keen, The hands are sa‘d to be keened 
with the frost, when the skin is broken or cracked, and a sore 
induced. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Kinn d hands , 
chopped hands. ‘ ICinn’d feet chilblained feet. 

-kin (kin), suffix, forming diminutives, corresp. 
to MDu. -kiln, -ken, MLG. -kin = OHG. -chin, 
MHG. -chin, -chcin, -chin, -chen (G. 

MDu. kindekijn, -ken, MLG. iviiiehtn, MHG. 
kindichin, C. kindchen little child ; MDu. jtuse- 
kijn, hitusken , MHG. hausichin, C. hanschm* 
little house. No trace of the suffix is found 111 ^ * 
The suffix has only a limited use in Enghsh. t ^pp-ars 
to occur first in some famiUar forms, of 
Byile) names, which were either adoptions Xnd 
diminutive forms current in Flanders and T ^!f r V ; 7 ' 
such forms appear already m the 

examples noted are Jane kin, Male kin, IV atekm, and Wile 


km, found as early as 1350 [ 0 . E. Misc. 188-191), and 
evidently then in familiar use. These and others of the kind 
were no doubt common in 13-14*11 c. (for Jankin and its 
variants see Nicholson Pedigree of ‘ Jack ’), but are not 
prominent in literature till the second half of the 14th. The 
A-text of Piers Plowman* has Malkin and Perkin , the 
B-tex t adds Haukyn, and theC-text Wat kyn ; Chaucer uses 
Jankm, Malkin, Perkin, Simkin , and Wilkin ; and in the 
1 ournament of 1 ottenhatn r there occur Daw kyn, Hawkyn, 
it?* Per kyn, and- Tytnkyn. The ‘Earliest English 
Wills have Idkyne (1397), Jankyn (1417-22; and Watkyn 
<M 33 )- As Christian names these seem to have mostly gone 
out of fashion ^shortly after 1400, though instances occur 
later (e. g. Wilkin in Lyndesay's 'Satyre', 2180); most 
of them have, however, survived as surnames, usually with 
the addition of -s or -son, as Jenkins , Watkins, Wilkinson, 
Dickens , Dickinson, etc. 

. Instances of the su [fix being added to common nouns 
in the 14th c. are rare; but Langland has baudekin.faunte- 
kitt, andfeudekiu, perhaps on the analogy of the personal 
names. ^ Other words in -kin from the same or immediately 
succeeding period are either adopted from Du. or are of 
obscure origin ; and it is doubtful whether the ending was 
in every case felt as a diminutive : such are barmkin, bod- 
kin, dodkin, firkin, kilderkin , napkin. Considerable ob- 
scurity attaches to many later words (i6-i7thc.) of the same 
type, as jerkin, bumpkin, pipkin, gaskin, griskin, bumkin, 
gherkin , ciderkin , etc. : in some ofthese the ending maybe 
of different origin, or due to assimilation, as in pumpkin, 
iamkin for ssaXivt pumpion, tampion. Apparently from Du. 
are the i6-i7th c. words minikin, cannikin , catkin , and 
mannikin. Outside of these, and some forms used in oaths, 
as lakin (? for Indy km), body kin, pi Utkin, the suffix is com- 
paratively rare ; the only example which has obtained real 
currency is lambkin (1579), though a few others are occasion- 
ally employed, as boykin (1547), dtvilkin, godkin, ladykin, 
ana nonce-words such as glenikin.hcadikin, handikiit 1 after 
mannikin). Bootikin (18th c.) is not clearly a diminutive 
in origin, and in Sc. cutikin , thumbikin (cf. also greenkiu) 
the force of the suffix is different. 

Kina ~ China 3 , cinchona bark : cf. Quina. 

1706 Phillips, Kina, the Jesuits Bark. 

Kinaestliesis (k3ines}>/*sis). Also kinesthesia, 
[f. Gr. tclv-uv to move + ataBqais sensation /Esthe- 
sis.] The sense of muscular effort that accompanies 
a voluntary motion of the body. So Einoesthetic 
(-Jre’tik) a ., belonging to kinresthesis. 

i 83 o Bastian Brain as an Organ of Mind xxv. 543 We 
may., speak of a Sense of Movement, as a separate endow- 
ment. [Note] Or in one word, Kimes thesis. .. To speak of 
a ‘ Kinsesihetic Centre ’ will certainly be found more con- 
venient than to speak of a ‘ Sense of Movement Centre 
sSgx V. Horsley in 19 th Cent. June 859 Bastian coined the 
term 'kinaesthesis’,.* further, he .. postulated the view that 
such kinaesthesis, or sense of movement, strain, effort, &c., 
must naturally find its seat or localisation in the so-called 
motor or Rolandic region of the brain. Ibid. 868 Given that 
the cortex of the Rolandic region is kinaesthctic, from which 
element of it does the efferent impulse start? 

Kinate, obs. form of Qujnate. 
tKinboot. Sc. Obs. Forms: 5 kynbwt, -bute, 

6 kinbute, 7 -but, (9 -bot). [f. Kin sbf + Boot 
sbf 9.] A wergeld or man-boot paid by a homicide 
to the kin of the person slain. (Not the same as 
the OE. cynebit or royal compensation.) 

<7x425 Wyntoun Cron. vr. xix. 2282 Forayhwman twelf 
markis ay pe share suld for kynbwt pay. 1478 Acta Dorn. 
Coucil. (1839) 9/1 p* waiter blare sail.. pay to Robert of 
Cargill., xxv mercis. .fora kynbute. 1606 Lo. Roxburgh in 
14/// Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. m. 32 I He then .offers 
a sum of money, .for) kinbut and satisfaction. [1870 A. 
Lai.ng Lindores Abbey xxv. 328 He shall be free on pay- 
ment of twenty-four merks of Kinbot.) 

Kincajou, variant of Kinkajou. 

Kinch (kinf), sb. Sc. Also 6- kinsch, kinsh, 

9 kench. [In sense 1, a parallel form to Kink 
sb . 1 : ,cf. benk, bench , etc. Sense 3 may be uncon- 
nected.] 

1 . A loop or twist on a rope or cord, esp. the 
loop of a slip-knot; a noose. 

? a. 1800 Sum. Moray Gloss. (J an, -)i Kittsch , a_ cross 
rope capped about one stretched along and tightening it. 

1 808-80 Jamieson, Kinsch, the twist or doubling given to 
a cord or rope, by means of a short stick passed through it. 

In order to draw it tighter. 1828 Mojr Mansie Wauch 
xix. 280 Having fastened a kinch of ropes beneath her 
oxters. 1844 Cross Disruption xxvm.^E. V.D.),L hae 
maist got my neck intil a kinch for my pains. i86x M Levy 
Curios. Crime Edinbu rgh, H andcujfs 29 , 1 put his right hand 
into the kench. 

2 . fig. A catch, hold, advantage. ? Obs. 

1635 D. Dickson Prod. Wks. (1845) 1 - 78 Everyone seek- 
ing a kinsh of his neighbour. ?a 1800 Sum. Moray Gloss. 
(Jam.), Kinsch. an advantage unexpectedly obtained. 
f 3 . ? (One’s) lot. Obs . 

a x6oo Montgomerie Cherrie &> Sloe 1 100 The man may 
ablens tvne a stot That cannot count his kinsch. — Sonn. 
xxx vii, I can not chuse; my kinsh is not to cast. 1606 
B.RN.c Kirk.BuriM (1833) « Our Hero* burials ore oft 
led like a martial! ttiumphe. .But alas, if in death we could 
count our just kinsh, we might rather dismay and teare. 

Hence Kincli v. a. (see quot. ioob-lir); D. to 
put a string noose on the tongue of (a horse), in 
order to exercise control over ir. 

1808-18 Jamiesom, To Kinsch, to.twgt and fasten a rope. 
1864 Latto Tat tun as Bodkin xxvi . (E. D. D.), The tooth 
end be easily pu’d oot by means o a rosety siring, kinched 
roon the root n’t. tBgt Scot. Leader 17 Apr- 5 1 he cruelty 
attached to ‘ Kinching r a pit pony .. to hold that kinching 

in no cases should be resorted to. . . 

Kinc hin (krntjin). Cant. Also 6 (kitchin), 
kynchen, -ching, 7 -chin, 9 kitchen. [The 
form of the word and the history of some other 


early words of the same class suggest that it was 
a corrupt form of G. kindchen or MLG. kittdekin , 
MDu. kindchen y LG. kiudken , little child.] 

L a. altrib. in kinchin-co[ve), -mort, the terms 
used by- t 6 th c. tramps to denote respectively a 
boy and girl belonging to their community. Obs. 
b. absol. A child, a 1 kid'. (Now convicts' slang.) 

*56* Awdf.lay Frat. Vocab . 5 A Kitchin Co is called an 
ydle runagate Boy. 1567 Harman Caveat xxii. 76 A Kynch- 
ing Morte is a lylle Gyrle : the Mortes their mothers carries 
them at their backes in their slates, whiche is their shetes. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Kinchin, a little Child. 
Kinchin-cove, a little Alan. 1815 Scorr Guy M. xxviii, 
III pray; for nanc o' him, said Meg.. The times are sajr 
altered since I was a kinchen-mort. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
xlii, The kinchins.. is the young children that’s sent on 
errands by their mothers. 1897 Fj Warusg Talcs Old 
Regime 231 There yer are now, making the woman snivel, 
and you have frightened her kinchins too. 

2 . atlrib. in kinchin-lay, the practice of stealing 
money from children sent on errands. Also Jig. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xlii, ‘Ain’t there any other line 
open?’ ‘Stop’, said the Jew..* The kinchin lay*. x88S 
Academy 29 Sept. 203/1 1 The detective business’, which is, 
at the best, the kinchin lay of fiction. 

Kin cob (ki-gkpb). Bast hid. Also king-, 
khem-, keena-, quin-, -kaub, -quaub, -qwab, 
-quab, -caub. [ad. Urdu (Pers) s^S kimkhdb.] 
A rich Indian stuff, embroidered with gold or silver; 
also (with a and pi.), A piece or variety of this. 

171a [see b], xi86 Art. agst. Hastings in Burke's Wks . 
(1852) VII. 23 (Y.) She would ransack the zenanah..for 
Kincobs, muslins, cloths. 18x3 J. Forbes Oriental Mem. 
I. 224 Drawers of crimson and gold Keemcab. 1829 J. 
Shipp Mem. vi. (1890) 86 We had glorious plunder, shawls, 
silks, satins, khemkaub$ ; money, &c. 184. Mrs. Sherwood 
Lady of Manor III. xxi. 241 Many cushions of the richest 
kinquaub. 1845 Stocqueixr Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 210 
Gold and silver brocades, called Kincaubs._ 1882 Cornh. 
Mag. Jan. 103 Shawls, scarves, and pieces of silk and kincob. 

■ b. a ttrib. 

1712 Sped. (Add.), One Isabella colour Kincob Gown, 
flowered with Gi een and Gold. 1781 India Gaz. 24 Feb. ( Y.), 
A rich Kingcob Waistcoat. x88s Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. 
Kirkland l. 21 That green shawl with the kincob pattern. 
Kincough, variant of Kinkcough. 
Kind(kamd),rA Forms: [1 secynde, secynd, 
2-3 i-cunde, i-kunde (2 i-chinde);] 1 cynd, 
2-4 cunde, 2 cuinde, 3 kuinde, kund, 3-4 
kuynde, kund©, 3-5 kende, (5 keondo), 3-6 
kynd, 3-7 kind©, 4-7 kynde, (5 kyynde), 3- 
kind. [OE. gecynde n., gecynd fem. and n., f. ge- 
(see I-, Y-) + *cynd (c x-^kundi-z, f. the root font- 
(see Krtfl) + -di; Aryan -ti-. OE. instances of 
cynd are doubtful, but the prefix disappeared early 
in ME., 1150-1250. 

The only cognate sb. out of Eng. is a doubtful OS. 
gicuiui (suggested in II el. 2476). But the adj. ending, 
Goth, -bunds, OS. -cund, OHG. -chund, -kund— OE. -cuiul 
‘of the nature of', is found in the other langs,) 

I. Abstract senses. 

+ 1. Birth, origin, descent. Obs. 
a xooo Hymns ix. 52 <Gr.) purh clarne ^ccynd hu eart 
cyning on riht. c 1200 Or.min 7133 An child, .^att shall ben 
hi->s ludisskenn king All k ur rh rihht akell kinde. c 1386 
Chaucer Melib. F 601 A free man by kynde or by Ir. r. of) 
burthe. e 14x5 12 Art. Faith (MS. Soc. Antiq.), Je«u Chiist 
his owne son through kind. CX425 Wynioun Cron. ix. 
xxvi. 41. 2751 His aire that of kynd wes kyng. c 1463 
G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 122 That they be free, nat bon do in 
kynde. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxviii. 238 His Grand-mother 
Mary, Queen of Scots, ». from whom he seems to have 
learnt, as it were by heart, or els by kind, .. bis words and 
speeches beer. 

t b. Hence, through the phrases through, by, oj 
kind: Right of birtb, right or position derived 
from birth, inherited right. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 25043 Heo.-nu axe 5 rni<l icunde {^1275 J>orh 
cunde] gauel of bhsen londe. 1297 R. Glocc. (Rolls) 2231 
per nis no moa pat kunde abbe per to. Ibid. 6664 He addc 
somdel to engejond More kunde ban k e o^er. Ibid. 727 6\Vo 
so were next king bi kunde, rae elupede hima]>eling. 

f 2. The station, place, or property belonging to 
one by birth ; one’s native place or position ; that 
to which one has a natural right; birthright, 
heritage. Obs. 

c 883 1 C /Elp rcij Bodh. xxv. Sea sunne . . $ec 5 hire jecynde, 

& sti^ 5 . .ufor Sc ufor oS 5 e hio cym 5 swa up swa hire yfemest 
gecynde bi 5 [cf. quot. Boeth. Metr. &. v. Kind a. 1 cj. 
aixoo 0 . E. Chrou. (Laud MS.) an. 1086 Norniandijc ket 
land waes his jecynde. C120S Lay. 16279 k at ,c ^ m ute .. 
bi^ite mine ikunde [CX275 cunde]. /bid. 21492 Cador cu< 5 e 
j?ene wau pc toward his cunde kci. 1340 Ayenb. 37 pe 
children.. pet hi hep be spousbreche, berjj away j>e kende. 

fb. That which naturally belongs to or befits 
one. Ohs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace r. 217 Anc Ersche mantill it war th! 
kynd to wer. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. / (Spald. Cl.) 

1 . 199 Thay took ane of the tounes cullouns of Abiidein, and 
gave it to the toune of Abirbrothokis so!diouxs..qubilk wes 
not thatr kynd to cary. . ... 

3. The character or quality derived from birtn 
or native constitution ; natural disposition, nature. 
{Common down to rifioo; in later use rare, and 
blending with sense 4 .) 

c 883 K. /Elfreo Boeth. xxxW. § xx pa stanas. .sint stiUre 
^eQ-nde & heardre. Ibid. xxxv. | 4 gif hio hire CJT.d 
[Boa/. MS. gecyndj healdaa nille. CZ17S Earnb. Horn. 51 
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bis fis is or swulc cunde, {jet (etc.}* e-izoo ORMIN 2675 
Ivlar^ess child wass mann & Godd, An had i twmne kinde. 
a tzag Ancr, R. 120 He uorleoseS monnes kunde, & .. uor- 
schuppeS him into bestes kunde. . exasa Gen, ii.r.189 
And euerilc on in kinde good, Dor quiles adam fro sinne 
stod. a 1300 Cursor M. 8452 pe kiud o thinges lerd he, 
Bath o ties, and cress fele. 1387 Trcvisa Higdcn (Rolls) ( 
VI. 131 In Crist 'beeb tweie willes and tweie kyndes of 
J>» Godhede and manhede. . c 1491 Chast, Goddes Chyld L 
12 In some men the bodely kynde is feblid by a soden 
heuynes. a 1547 Surrey On Lady refusing to dance in 
Tottells it Use. (Arb.) 219 My kinde is to desire the honoure 
of the field, 1S90 Spenser F. Q. ii. ii. 36 But young 
Perissa was of other mynd. .And quite contrary to hersisters 
kynd. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg, u. 326 Sweet Grapes 
degen’rate there, and Fruits .. renounce their Kind. 2^84 
Cowper Tiroc. 6 Th* associate of a mind Vast in its pow rs, 
ethereal in its kind. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. viii. 524 For 
as to the men themselves, they merely acted after their kind. 

+ b. Of his {own) kind: by its (own) nature, 
of itself, naturally. Ohs. rare. 

1399 Lingl. Rich. Rcdeles in. 19 pis bestc, of his kinde, 
Secheth and sercheth {k> schrcwed wormes. 1530 Rastell 
Bk. Purgat. 11. x, The soule shall.. perceyve of hys ownc 
kynde. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. lx. 227 Hyssope groweth 
not of his owne kinde in this countrey, t6to Sit aks. Temp. 
n. i. 163 Nature should bring forth, Of it ownc kinde, all 
foyzon. 

f c. To do (or work) one's kind: To act accord- 
ing to one’s nature ; to do what is natural to one ; 
spec, to perform the sexual function. Ohs. 

c 1230 Halt Meid.yS Leasee pen beastes jet, for peos do 3 
hare cunde.. in a time of he ;cr. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
6576 pat water dude uorp is kunde & was euere uaste. 
Ibid. 8353 Mid wimmen of painime hit dude hor foule 
kunde. C1430 Hymns Virg. 83 be kinde of childhode 
y dide also, WiJ> my felawis to n^te and brete. 1554-9 
Songs d- Ball. (1S60) x Fortune worketh but her kynde, To 
make the joyfull dolorus. ax6xa Harington Salerne's 
Rtgim. (1634) 36 The stones of young beasts that be not 
able to doe their kinde. _ 1647 Crasiiaw Poems 184 Let 
froward dust then do its kind. 

f d. To grow (also go, swerve , etc.) out of kind: 
To lose the character appropriate to one’s birth 
and family ; to degenerate. Ohs . 

a 1547 Surrey sEttcid it. 714 Neoptolcm is swarved out I 
of kind. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Hcb. 20 1 
Neither dyd Joseph growe out of kynde, & become vnlike ■ 
his auncestours in faith. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) ico So I 
garden with orchard and bopyard . . That want the like | 
benefit, growe out of kinde. 1587 Golding De Mo may xvi. . 
354 God created man to be to him as a child, and man is I 
grovvne out of kinde. 

f 4 . Nature in general, or in the abstract, regarded j 
as the established order or regular course of tilings 
{rerum naturd). Rarely with the. Freq. in phr. 
law or course of kind. Ohs. (exc. as conscious 
archaism.) 

c 888 K. vElfred Boeth . xiv. § x On swiSe lytlon hiera 
haefiS seo xecynd xenos. Ibid. xvi. § 3 Seo jecynd hit 
onscunaS pa: t [etc.]. <7x230 Halt Meid. 45 Ichulle halde 
me hal |>urh he grace of godd, as cunde me makede. a 1300 
Cursor M. 28491 Ic .. haf i broken .. pe lagh o kynd thoru 
licheri. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 335 Kynde bryngep 
hem [barnacle.geese] forp wonderliche out of trees, as it were 
kynde worchynge a^enst kynde. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxii. 144 Many., diez for pure elde withouten sekeness, 
when pe kynde fatlez. ? a 14x2 Lydg. Two Merck. 75 So 
strong of nature is the myhty corde. Kynde is in werkyp£ 
a ful myhty lorde. 1583 T. Watson Centuricof Lotte lxxviii, 
Venus.. will have it so That Louers wanting sight shall 
followe kinde. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. :. lii. 86. 1674 
N. Fairfax BttlktySclv. Contents, God holds ys by laws of 
kind as we do others by those of right, [bid. 124 Those 
bounds that Dame Kind before had pitcht upon. 1868 
Morris Earthly Par. 3 . 90 O ye who sought to find 
Unending life against the law of Kind. 

+ b. Phrases. By {by way of), of through , 
(rarely in) kind ’ by nature, naturally ; against or 
out of kind , contrary to, or in violation of, nature. 

In these phrases the distinction between 3 and 4 tends to 
fade away. 

a 1000 Bocth. Metr. xiii. 17 para micles to feola. .win 5 wicS 
gecynde. a 1000 Hymns vii. 24 (Gr.) pin weorc .. {jurh 
jjecynd clypiaS and crist beiia'6. aim O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1x07 Manege sadon jjet hi on j?am monan 
..tacna gesawon, & ongean cynde bis Ieoman wexende & 
waniende. c izoo Ormin 2320 All swa 111033 Godd don J>e 
full wel To childenn gteness kinde. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 297 
Engles & sawlen, purh pet ha bigunnen, Ahten. .endin Jjurh 
cunde. a. 1300 Cursor M. 2889 Oute of kind J>e sin was 
don. c X384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 241 Every Ryver to the 
see Enclyned ys to goo by kynde. c 1386 — Frankl. T. 40 
Wommen of kynde desiren libertee. 1493 Festivall (15^ 
66 b, At mydnyghte our lorde was borne, for by kynde all 
thynge was in peas and rest. 1575 Gamut. Gurton in 
Hazl. Dodsley HI. 210 She is given to it of kind. 1658 
T. Jones Ovids Ibis 55 When bloud toucheth bloud in this 
kind, it is abominable out of kind. 2714 Gay Skepk. Week 
Thursday 37 Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find. 1792 Burns 
She's Fair 4- Fa use ii, Nae ferlie tis tho' fickle she prove, 
A woman has’t by kind. 

+ 5 . Natural state, form, or condition. Ohs. 
a xooo Bocth, Metr. xxvfii. 62 Sona gecerreS ism ere .. on 
his a^en jecynd, weor 3 e 5 to wastere. <1x340 Hampole 
Psalter cxvuu 70 Mylk in J>e kynd is fayre & clere, hot in 
lopirynge it waxis soure. a 1380 St. Ambrose 538 inHorstm. 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 16 His face .. lyk to snouh hit wox al 
whit. But aftur to his oune kynde [L. ad sttam spcciem ] 
turned hit. e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 pan sail scho 
turne agayne to hir awen kynde [F. estal ] and be a woman 
\cf. 14 in to hir ri^t sebappe, F .fourme\. 

+ b. In kind , in proper or good condition ; out 
of kind, out of order, in bad condition. Ohs . 


1393 Langi- P. PI. C. hi. 347 Thi kyngdom porw here 
couetyse wol out of kynde wende. c 1400 Laufrattc's 
Cirttrg. 2 Of a woundc bollid and out of kynde. 1603 Cakew 
Cornwall 31 The countrie people long retained a conceit, 
that in summer time they weare out of kind. 1623 C0CKUHAM 
111. s. v. Isxan Ritter , Salmon, which is eucr in kind all 
times of the ycare. 

t6. A natural quality, property, or characteristic. 
cB88 K. /Elfrud Bocth . xxxiii. § 5 Vdwitan sccj^aS {>a:t 
hio [sio sawul] haibbe prio Sccynd. ..Twa para secynda 
habbafl netenu swa same swa men. c xazo Bestiary 15 All 
oSer kinde he haueS, wan he is ikindled Stille li 5 3 c Teun. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. J26 pc pellican..haue 5 anoSer cunde: (?ct 
is, pet hit is euer kanc. <1x340 Hamfole Prose Tr. 8 The 
bee has thre kyndis. Ane cs that scho cs neuerydill. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xxx. 302 And thei ban this kynde [F. 
nature] that thci letc nothing ben empty among hem. 
f 7 . Gender; sex; = Ki.v 1 7. (L. genus.) Ohs. 
a 1000 Phatnix 356 God ana wat..hu his ^ccynde by 3 , 
wifhades pc weres. a X380 Virgin Antioch 387 in Ilorsun. 
Altengl. Leg, (1878)32 In to wyn Crist torned pc watur,And 
nou he leucp not bcohynde For to chaungc monnes kynde 
[L. sexum]. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C iv. 339 As adiecti! and 
substantyf vnite asken, Acordaunce in kynde, in cas and in 
numbre. 1551 Rouinson tr. More's Utopia n.ix. (1895) 293 
All they which beof the male kind., si lie before the goodman 
of ye house, and they of the female kynde before the good wyfe. 
1584 Cogan Haven Hcaith (1636) 136 b. The opinion which 
some hold, that every haic should bee of both kmdes,that is, 
male and female. 1590 Stenscr F. Q. ni. ii. 4 T0 aske. . what 
inquest Made her dissemble her disguised kind. 

tb. Tlte sexual organs. (L. natural) Ohs. rare, 
c 1000 zElfric Gen. ix. 23 Scm and Iafeth..behelcdon 
hcora fardercs jecynd [cf. 22 ^csccapuk a 1325 Life Adam 
xxo in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 140 Aiper of oper 
aschamed was And Idled her kmdc wip more and gras, 
t c. The semen. Ohs. rare, 
a 1450 Myrc 1046 Take also wcl in mynde, Jef Pou haue 
sched )»yn ownc kynde Slepynge or wakynge. s$$z Huloet, 
Kynde natural! of eueryc thynge, semen. 
o. The manner or way natural or proper to any 
one; hence, mode of action; manner, way, fashion. 
Freq. in phr. in any , no, some, that, this kind ; in 
a kind, in a way. Common in 17th c. ; now arch. 

a 900 O. E. Marty rot. 25 Dec. 2 py jcaie manig scab .. 
lamb sprccan on meimisc jecyndc. a xooo Salomon <5- Sat. 
49 ) Swa flonne feohted sc fcond on fcower sccynd. a 1330 
Roland V. 310 Brauncbes of vines Charls sett, In marchc 
monep..As was pe ri^t kende. C1374 Ciiaucer Ttoylus tt. 
904 (835) pis pyng stant a! in a noper kynde. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour xx ». Liij, An ordcnauncc of a mocne sauage 
and wyld guyse and ageynst the kynde of the tymc. # c 1560 
A. Scorr Poems (S. T. S.) iiL 4 Cast jow to comjuciss luve 
ane vpir kind. X593 Drayton Eclogues x. 71 The Birds 
and Beasts yet in their simple Kinde Lament for me. 1631 
Gouge Gods Arrotus 111. § 75 * 3 2 5 Such was Dcboiahs and 
Baraks kind of praising God. 1646 Evance Noble Ord. 20 
The woike.. tended in a kinde to pods honour.. 1691 1 . 
H[alc] Ace. Nnv Invent. 31 Being in no kind desirous that 
his Majesty should be under any Obligation. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 47 T 3 , 1 have done Wonders in this Kind. 1766 
Fordyce Scrm. Vug. lVom. Pref., Nothing in the kina .. 
having been endeavoured before. 1803-d Wordsw. Intima . 
Hons vi, Yearnings she haih in her own natural kind. 2859 
Tennyson Elaine 321 Mirthful he, but in a stately kind. 

9 . Character as determining the class to which 
a thing belongs (cf. sense 13) ; generic or specific 
nature or quality ; esp. in phr. in kind (rendering 
L. in genere or in specie), used with reference to 
agreement or difference between things, and freq. 
contrasted with in degree. 

1628 Ford Loved s Met. m. iii, Pray, my lord, [Gives the 
papcr.plot\ Hold and observe the plot; ’us there express’d 
In kind, .what shall be now express’d in action. . 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. iii. 1279 Though they do agree in kind, Specifick 
difference we find. 1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. 11. iii. (184 3 ) 
104 ‘Tis all one... whether our Afflictions be the same with 
those of others, in Kind, or not Super iour to them in Degree. 
1827 Pollok Course T. vm, All faith was one: in object, 
not iu kind, The difference lay.. 1868 N ettlesiup Browning 
iii. 105 There are such wide differences in degree as to con- 
stitute almost differences in kind. 

II. A class, group, or division of things. 

In this branch the senses of kind originally ran closely 
parallel with those of Kin; but later usage has so differ- 
entiated the words that there is now very little ovetlapping. 

10 . A race, or a natural group of animals or 
plants having a common origin; = Kin 1 5. Cf. 
Mankind, etc. 

e 888 .K. zElfred Bocth. xxxv. § 4 Nis nan gecynd pe wiS 
hire scippendes willan winne hut.on dysi‘5 mon, 971 Btickl, 
Horn. 37 Ne forseoh pu nrefre pine jjecynd. a xooo Elene 
735 Ne rnasg P* r manna secynd of eotdwesum up s«feran. 
as 300 Cursor ill. 14909 (Gcitt.) pat he for manes [Cott. 
mans) kind wil dei. 13.. Leg, Rood 145 Til God pat dyed 
for vch a kuynde For Monnes kuynde deyde. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 4300 Goddes son of heuyn..come to our kynde 
thvogh a cleane Maydon._ a i$77 Sir T. Smith Com nnv. 
Eng. (1633) 25 Without this society of man and woman the 
kind of man could not long endure. 1502 Shaks. Ven. ft Ad. 
xox8 Till mutual over throw of mortal kind. 1610 — Temp. 
v. i. 23 My selfe, one of their kinde. 1667 Milton P. L. 
Vi. 73 As when the total kind Of Birds.. Came summond 
over Eden. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 05 Whence 
Men, a hard laborious Kind weie born. 1726 G. Roberts 
4 , Vrs. Voy. .153 They would sooner starve than eat any 
Thing that lived upon human Kind. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1862) I. 239 The Rabbit kind. 1784 Cowper Task 
v. 69. The sparrows, .often scared As oft return, a pert 
voracious kind. x8x6 Byron C/t. Har. m. x.xxi, Each.. a 
ghastly gap did make In his own kind and kindred. 1876 
Morris Sigurd in. 212 The cunning of the Dwarf-kind, 
b. Used in poetry, with defining word, in the 
. general sense of ‘race*. 

1 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 282 Poule pe apostil pat no pile 


ne haddc, Cristene kynde to kille to depe. x«o Sh*v* 
Hen. V, 11. i. 80 Fetch forth the Laza/Kite ^CrS 
bmde. X735 Somer VI llk Chase 111.309 Thus Man innurn’rous 
Engines forms, t assail 1 he savage Kind. 1739 Coli ml 
Ep. Hanmer 138 Poets ever were a careless kind. 1817 
Emerson Poems (1857) 207 The men are ripe of Saxon kind 
io build an equal state. 

1 * c. A class (of human beings or animals) of 
the same sex ; a sex (in collective sense). Obs. 

i 55 * Hulof.t S.V., Sexus fentineus, womankinde, or the 
female kynde. 1564 tr. fetvels A pal. Ded. , J.’s Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 51 Besides the honour yc have done to the kind of 
women . . yc have done pleasure to the author of the Latin 
work. 1607 Drydkn Vhg. Georg, in, 332 Far from the 
Charms of that allunniy Kind. 1735 Pope Ep, Lady 207 In 
Men, wc various Ruling Passions find; In Women, two 
almost divide the kind. 


f 11 , A subdivision of a race of the same descent; 
a family, dan, tribe, etc. Also (with possessive 
pron.), One’s family, clan, kin, or kinsfolk. 
~ Kin 1 1, Kindued 2. Ohs. 

c 1205 Lay, 23176 King bco wolden habben of seoluen 
heorc cundcii. 1297 K. Glouc. (Rolls) 3434 King be was of 
westsex, & is ofsprmg al so, & atte Jaste pulke kunde alle 
pc opere wan per to. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
249 At pe grete day of dome., pet schul sitte on twelf 
seges wcl And Iugge pc tvvclf kuyndes of Israel. 1513 
Do uc la syEwmx 11. xiii. nx The kynd of men discend from 
thir Troiatiis, Mydlyt with kyn of the Italianis. 1596 
Dalrvmple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. I. 76 The affect ione that 
ilk had to his awnc kinde. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 
433 The Parent Wind, Without the Stallion, propagaiej the 
Kind. 

f b. Offspring, brood, progeny ; descendants ; 
-Kin 1 1 b, Kindred 2 b. Ohs. 
c xooo Narrat. Anel. Conscript, (Cockayne) 33 Hyra 
gecynda on wcorold bringap. <*1250 Gen. Ex. 650 And 
or he was on werlde led. His kinde was wcl wide spred, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14B64 Vr crist suld be born 0 bethieem, 
o dauid kind. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xix. 224 A book of pe 
olde lawc, pat a-corsed alle couples pat no kynde forth 
brouhte. c 146a Totvneley Mysl. vi. 2r, I shall thi seede 
multyply, . .The kynd of the shall sprede wide. *582 N, T. 
(Rhem^ Acts xvii. 28 Of bis kinde also we are. 

f c. A generation ; ** Kin 1 i c, Kindred 3 c. . 
Ohs. rare. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter lxxxviii(i). 2 Y shal tellen py sope- 
nesses in my moupc fro kynde to kynde. 1526 Tin DALE 
Luke xvi. 8 The chyldten of this worlde arc in their kynde, 
wyscr then the chyldren of light [so Geneva 1557k 

fd. Descent, genealogy; =1 Kin 1 1 d, Kindued 
2 d. Ohs. rare . 

c 1330 R. Drunks Chron. I Voce (Kolb) 363 ys pe kynde, 

fro gre til grej Bytwyxien Eneas & Noe, 

12 . The family, ancestral race, or stock from which 
one springs; = Kin 1 2, Kindred 3. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10161 Sir Ioachim o kinges kind Was 
coinmin. c *330 Antis A mil. 8 Heie faders were barouns 
hende, Lordyngcs y-come of grete kende. c 1386 Chaucer 
See. Nun's T. *21 Cerilie .. Was comen of Romayns and of 
noble kynde. x6o8 Shaks. Per. v. i. 63 [If she] came of 
a gentle kind and noble stock. 1724 Ramsay Tca-t. Mise. 
(1733) I. 1x4 My Cramie is a useful cow And she is come 
of a good kyne. 18x6 Scott A tit to. xl, The oyster loves 
the dredging sang, For they come of a gentle kind. 1854-6 
Patmore A ngel in Ho. 11. tt. (1S66) 244 Good farrulicsate so, 
Less through their coming of good kind, Than [etc.]. 

13 . A class of individuals or objects distinguished 
by attributes possessed in common; a genus or 
species ; also, in vaguer sense : A sort, variety, or 
description. (=L. genus.) Now the chief sense. 

Something of the hind, something like the thing in 
question; nothing cf the hind, nothing at all like it. Of 
a hind, or some sort, not a typical or perfect specimen of the 
class. 

a 1000 Gut Mac 15 (Gr.) Of wlite wendaSwacstma gecyndu. 
a X300 Cursor M. 8040 Bi frut and leef bath moght man 
see O qualkin kind was ilk[a] tre. 13.. E. E. Atlit. P. 
B. 507 He . . heucued vp an auter . . & sette a sakerfyse 
per-on of vch a ser kynde. _ c 1400 A pot. Loll. 90 Pe be^pun 
men had sex kyndis of similacris. c 1400 Destr. 7 w 8740 
The tabernacle. . was atiryt. .with triet stones, Of all k>’naes. 
1529 Supplic . to King (E.E.T.S.) 22 The Apostle Paul., 
descrybeth two kyndes of doctrynes. 1651 Culpepper Eng. 
Physic. 8 The most usual Kindes of Apples. *094 Ace. 
Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 79, I saw but this one of the Kind. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. ti. §7 Suppose you saw a fruit ot 
a new untried kind. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (17 7 f 
321 Of the bear, there are three different kinds : 1845 M« 
Patti son Ess. (1S80) I. 13 Barbarisms and solecisms ol all 
kinds abound. 1802 Trollope Or ley F. xiv. nx There was 
never anything of the kind before. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 55 Something of the kind had been 
done. 2875 Joivett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 6 Before we can reply 
with exactness, we must know the kinds of pleasure aria 
kinds of knowledge. 1895 Scot. Antiy. A. 79 They baa 
haversacks of a kind with them, but very little in them. 

b. Heel. In phrase in {under, f with) one kind, 
both kinds ( = med.L. species ), referring to each 
of the elements (bread and wine) used in the sacra- 


ment of the Eucharist. 

x 539 Act 31 Hen. V[ll y c. 14 Whether it be necessary •• 
that al men should be communicate with bo the knides or 
no. 1635 Paciit Chrisiianogr. 1. Hi. (1636) 104 They must 
communicate in both kindes, both of the bread ana tne 
wine, a 1770 Jortin Sernt. (1771) V. xiii. 293 The Cnurcn 
of Rome gives the Communion in one kind. 2860 
Norm. Conq. III. xi. 16 note , Communion in both Kin as 
was certainly usual at this time. x8 80 Littledale r lam 
Reas, xxviii. 76 Christ is received entire under each kina. 

14 . Kind of. Later usage transposes the syntac- 
tical relation in such constructions as all kinds of 
trees ~ ‘ trees of all kinds this kind of thing — 
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' a thing of this kind For the history of this, see 
Kin 1 6 b. 

As the original genitive phrase was in attrib. relation to 
the following sb., the natural tendency is still to treat all 
kind of, no kind of, what kind of*, tc. (like ME. alkitt, nakin, 
whatkin), and, hence also, the simple kind of {colloq. kind 
o\ kind a, kinder), as an attrib. or adj. phrase qualifying 
the sb. Hence the uses in b, c, d. 

0x470 K. Estmere 193 in Percy's Pel., He lett for 
no kind of thyng. 15.. Sir Andrew Barton xxxviii. in 
Surtees Wise. {1S88) 74 They came fore noe kind of t hinge, 
But Sir Andrewe Barton they would see. a 1548 Hall 
Citron., Hen. VII 3 b, A newe kynde of sicknes came sodenly 
.. into this Isle. ai $63 Ascham Scholem. u. (Arb.) 157 
A grekysh kind of writing. 1583 T. Watson Cenlurle of 
Lone xcviii, Learne of me, what kinde a thing is Loue. 
1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. tv. 244 Vtterlie 
abiectengal kynd of hope of ony helth. 01645 Howell 
Lett. ir. Hvj 'Twixt the rmd and the Tree there is a Cotton 
or hempy kind of Moss. 1705 Addison Italy Pref., Vast 
Collections of alt Kinds of Antiquities. 1798 Ferriar 
Illustr. Sterne vi. 166 They must be a different kind of 
people. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop ii, In a secret, stealthy 
..kind of way. 1857 Maurice St. John it. 25 See 
whether this is not the kind of thing that he is telling us in 
all of them. Mod. Few people have any notion what kind 
of life many of the poor live. 

b. The feeling that kind of was equivalent to 
an adj. qualifying the following sb., led to the use 
of all, many , other, these , those, and the like, with 
a plural verb and pronoun, when the sb. was 
plural, as in these kind of men have their use . 
This is still common colloquially, though con- 
sidered grammatically incorrect. 

(Cf. the ME. use of alkin r, manykin, serekin, etc. : see Kin. 
In quot. 1648, other kind is for the earlier other kin.) 

138* Wyclif Matt. xiii. 47 A nette sent in to the see, and 
of alle kynd of fishls gedrynge. ^ 1564 Brief Exam. B iv b, 
It is not lawfull to vse these kinde of vestures. 1586 Ld. 
Burghley in Leycester Corr. (Camden) 360 Fittest to 
impeche thos kind of havens. 1603 Shaks. Learn, ii. 107 
These kind of Knaues I know. _ a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. 
VIII (1683) 543 Because of his Nephew’s minority, and 
other kind < reasons. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Rclig. 378 Of ver- 
tuescontaining in their very essence these kind of inward 
felicities. 1681 T. Flatman Heraclitus Rt'deus No. 43 
(17*3) II. 27 Such kind of Pamphlets work Wonders with 
the credulous Multitude. 1797 Holcroft Stolbcrfs Trav. 
(ed. 3)' III. Ixxxii. 323 These kind of barracks.. are. .more 
expensive. Mod. What kind of trees are those? 

e. A kind of..: A sort of. . ; a (person or thing) of 
a kind ; an individual that is, or may be, included 
in the class in question, though not possessing its 
full characteristics. 

_ A kind of gentleman and a gentleman of a kind differ 
in that the former expresses approach to the type, admilting 
failure to reach it, while the latter emphasizes the non-typical 
position of the individual. Hence, a kind of may be used 
as a saving qualification, as in ‘a kind of knave’. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. in. i. 262, X haue the wit to thinke 
my Master is a kinde of a knaue. 5598 — Merry IV. t. i. 
215 There is as ’twere a tender, a kinde of tender, made 
a farre-off by Sir Hugh here. 1670 Narborough Jrnl. 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 81 Very little Grass, 
the Woods are so thick ; much kind of long sedgy Grass. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe it. xvi, I .. thought myself a kind of 
a monarch. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) II. 11. no 
Only a kind of huts were built there. 1761 Wesley Jrnl. 
10 June, One, a kind of gentleman, seemed. displeased. 1824 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. t. (1868) 94 Dash is a sort of 
a kind of a spaniel. 1833 L. Hunt Poems, Pomfrct's 
'Choice', A pretty kind of sort of kind of thing, i860 
Tyndall Glae. t. ix. 62 The rock..bent by the pressure so 
as to form a kind of arch. 

d. colioq. Kind of (vulgarly kind o\ kind a\ 
kinder , etc.) is used adverbially : In a way, as it 


were, to some extent. 

The adverbial use arises out of the adjectival: cf. 'She 
was a, mother of a kind tome’/ She was a kind of mother 
to me \ ‘she kind o' mothered me 
1840 Dickens Dav . Copp . Ixiii, ‘Theer’s been kiender a 
blessing fell upon us’, said Mr. Peggotty. x®57 Holland 
Bay Path x . 120, I kind a 1 backed him down, I thought. 
x86r Lever One of them xvi. 12s This is a kinder droll 
way to welcome a friend. 1871 Alexander Johnny Gibb 
ix. (1802) 56 He’s jist a kin* o’ daumer’t i’ the held like. 
1883 Howells Silas Lapham (i8gr) I. io5_Didn’t you like 
the way his sack-coat set?., kina of peeling away at the 
lapels? 1889 Bold rewood Robbery under Arms xxm, 
I kinder expected it. Mod. Sc. It had a kind o’ sour taste. 
15 . In kind (rendering L. in specie : see Specie). 
a. In the very kind of article or commodity in ques- 
tion ; usually of payment : In goods or natural 
produce, as opposed to money, 

162a Bacon Hen. VII , Mor. & Hist. )Vks. (Bohn, i860) 
426 He did. .give the goods of all the prisoners unto those 
that had taken them; either to take them in kind, or com- 
pound for them. 1670 Walton Lives \\. 123 His very hood 
and Raiment were provided for him in kind. 1727 awiFr 
To Earl of Oxford, The farmers ., Force him to take his 
t>thes in kind, a 1862 Buckle Civilis. (iB6g) III. y. 329 
Their revenues were mostly paid, not m money, out in 
kind, such as corn, wine and cattle. 

b. Of repayment: In something of the same 
kind as that received. Chieflyyfg. 
v 1726 G. Roberts 4 Vrs. Vy.Decl Aij, ObUgattow you 

havelaid me under,. . I despairof ever having the Opportunity 
to return them in Kind. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe % xh. The best 
of them are most willing to repay my follies m kind, 1&67 
Freeman Norm. Cony. I. »v. 199 these incursions were 
more than repaid in kind. ^ , 

III. 16 . attrib. and Comb., as f ki'nd -blind <1., 
' blind by nature ; J* ki’ndlikQ a., of like nature or 


character; natural ; kind payment, payment in 
kind, or in natural produce instead of coin. 

1608 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. iv. Decay 92-$ Imitating 
right 1 he *Kinde-blinde Beast [the mole], in russet Velvet 
dight. 1579 J. Stusbes GapingGtt fJi viij b, Shall a French 
hart be “kindlike enough to rule our Queene? 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. yii, It was but natural and kindlike to help 
your young kinsman. 2828 P. Cunningham JV. S. ! Vales 
(ed. 3) II. 8z The Bank establishment .. will, in all proba- 
bility, ultimately extirpate even *kitid payments in part. 
2882 G. Cullev in Trans. Highland Soc. Agric. Ser. iv. 
XV. 7 That part of my district in which the kind payment 
is most developed. 

Kind(k3ind),n. Forms: 1 secynde (?cyndo), 
3 i-cunde, kunde, 3-4 cunde, kuynde ; 4-5 
kende, 5 keend; 3-6 kynde, 3-7 kinde, 4-6 
kynd, 3- kind. [OE. gecynde (:— OTeut. *ga- 
kundjO'Z), f. *gakundi-, gecynd nature, Kib’D jA] 

X. Natural, native. 

f 1 . Of things, qualities, etc.: Natural, in various 
senses. Obs. a. That is, or exists, in accordance 
with nature or the usual course of things ; =* 
Kindly a. 1 a. 

c888 K. /Elfred Booth, xxxix. § 10 pone deatS he enllum 
monnum is ^ecynde to polianne. c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 78 His 
firme kinde dei..Of foure and twenti time rist; Bes frenkis 
men . . It nemnen 1 un iur natural c 1290 St. Michael 563 
in S. Eng. Leg. I. 315 Bi-tweone somer and wynter.. panne 
Is }>e pondre kuynde Inov. c 1320 Sir Bcues (MS. A) 3662 
Kende hit is, wimman te be Schamfaste and ful of corteisic. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10610 Of bym more 
men fynde In farre bokes, als ys kynde, pan we haue in pys 
lond. 1579 Gosson Ephcm. Phialo, It is but kinde for 
a Cockes heade to breede a Combe. 

f b. Implanted by nature ; innate ; inherent ; — 
Kindly a. 1 b. Const, to, for, or dat. Obs. 

Beowulf 2696 Ellen cySan, craft and cen5u, swa him 
Secynde waes. ciooo Ccedmotis Gen. 2771 (Gr.) Swa him 
cynde waeron. c 1200 Okmin 8336 Herode king, . .wass ifell 
mann inoh, & well it wass himm kinde. 1362 Langl. P. PL 
A. 1. 227 ‘ Yit haue 1 no kuynde knowing ’ quod I, ‘ pou 
most techs me betere’. c 1430 Pol. Rcl. L. Poems 198 
And how kinde and propir it is to pee, ..On hem to haue 
mercy and pitee. 152a World «$• Child in Hazl. Dodslcy I. 
245 AH recklessness is kind for thee. 

f c. Naturally pertaining to, or associated with, 
a person or thing; proper, appropriate, fitting; = 
Kindly a. 1 c. In later use const, for. Obs. 

a 100a Boeth. Metr. xiii. 63 05 his eft cymeS peer hire 
yfemesS biS eard secynde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5900 pat 
child . .dude is kunde fulphede. a 1300 Cursor M. 9380 1 u 
alkin thing he gafe, pair kinde scrud al for to haue. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus t v. 768 (740) How sholde a plaunte or 
lyues creature, Lyue with-oute his kvnde noriture ? c 1400 
Destr. Troy Prol. 70 A Romayn. .That Cornelius was cald 
to his kynde name. 2540 Hyrdr tr. Vive s' Instr. Chr. 1 
Worn. (2502) X ij, No honest women . . but such as be sham- 1 
lesse, and worthy of kind rebuke. 2663 J- Beal Let. m l 
Boyles IVks. (1772) VI. 357 What hay is kindest/or sheep. 
1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 9 Cyder is a kind vehicle 
and proper menstruum for medical matters. 

f 2 . a. Belonging to one by right of birth, 
descent, or inheritance; lawful, rightful; = Kindly 


a. 2. Obs. 

a looo Daniel 3 sefraegn ic Hebreos . . cyningdom habban, 
swa him secynde w;es. c 1203 Lay. 28158 Nim pu pene 
kine-helm; he is pe icunde. C1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 
2940 3'if ich mi^te wip eni ginne Me kende eritage to 
winne. ci 470 Henry Wallace x. 1055 And tak the croun; 
till ws it war kyndar,To bruk for ay, or falsEduuard it war, 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 130 3 e »• Baneist his Gud* 
schir from his kynde heritage. 

■pb. Native (country or language). Ols. 
cxz$o Gen. Ex. 2279 fit] was no3t is kinde. lond. 13.. 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7544 (MS. 8) In pe world ne is. .countrey 
none pat he ne holdep his kynde speche, bote engelond now 
one. C1440 Eng. Cony. Irel. 7 Man thynkyth no Place so 
Myrry lyghtly as in his Kynd Place. 25x3 Douglas sEneis 
v. xiii. 82 As thi kind ground and cuntre naturale. 

f 3 . Of persons. Obs. a. Lawful, rightful (lord, 
heir, tenant, etc.). Cf. Kindly a. 3. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. i. 6 Gotan . . hrefdan him secynde 
cyningas twe^cn. a xioo O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. l y I *t 
Him nan leofre hlaford nmre ponne beora gecynde hlaford. 
I2g7 R. Glquc. (Rolls) 6429 pe kunde etrs to bitraye. ^2320 
Sir Beues (MS. A) 1398 Arisep vp..And wolcomep 5 our 
kende lord, c 1440 Bone Flor. 2259 And crowne Mylys my 
brodur . . For kyndyst heyre ys bee. 

f b. Native ; = Kindly a . 3 b . Also with to . 
rare. Obs. 

1207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 852 Many kundemen of pis lond 
Mid king Leir hulde also. Ibid. 937 pe kunde vole of pe 
lond adde to horn onde. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 448 That 
war kynde to the cuntre. 

f c. Having a specified character by nature, or 
a specified status by birth ; by birth, natural, bom. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 242 A kowherde, sire, of pis kontrey 
is my kynde fader. Ibid. 513 pou;h he were komen of no 
ken, but of kende cherls. 1484 Caxton Fables efsEsop v. 
v Suchc supposeth to be moche wyse whiche is a kynd and 
a’very foole. 1589 Greene Menaphen (Arb.) 63, 1 thought 
no lesse.. that you would prouesuch a kinde kistrel). 

t d. Related by kinship ; of kin (Jo ) ; one’s own 
(people). Obs. . 

2207 R. Glouc. (RolK) 8240 pe sarazins.-wende toward 
antmche, to belpe hor kunde blod. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Lave 1. vi. (Skeat) 1, 49 How turned the Romaine Zeodories 
fro* the Romaines, to be with Haniball ayenst his kind 
nacion. 1509 Barclay ^/ of Folys (2874) I. 285 Than 
shall he rewarde them in heven right gloriously So mayst 
tbou be callyd unto thy maker kynde. 

H Of CT ood birth, kind, nature or disposition. 


(Sense 4 forms the link between I and 1 1. Cf. L.generJsus.) 

4 . fa. Well-born, well-bred, of generous or gentle 
birth, gentle (obs.). b. Of a good kind ; hence, good 
of its kind, having the natural (good) qualities 
well developed.' Now only dial. Cf. Kindly a. 4. 

c 1250 Geu.y Ex. 2451 Ysaac he let al bis god. For he was 
bigeten of kinde blod.- C1300 St. Margarete 2 I bore hco 
was in Antioche, icome of cunde blod. 2393 Langl. P. PL C. 
in. 29 Ne on croked kene pome kynde fygys wexe, a 1400-50 
Alexander 2459 pai crosse ouir toward pekyng,as kynd men 
\Dubl. J/^.kene men] suld. • 2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
58 The kindest Mastife, when he is clapped on the back, 
fiehieth best. <22656 Hales Gold. Rem . (1688) 218 As 
Men graff Apples and kind fruits upon Thorns. 2756 P. 
Browne Jamaica 236 It is a hardy and kind pasturage. 
2890 Gloucester Gloss., Kind, healthy, likely, in perfection, 
thriving. A kind barley is one that malts well. 1891 S. C. 
Scrivener Our Fields 4- Cities 243 The cultivation so far 
having been perfect, the barley crop will be * kind'. 

5 . Of persons : Naturally well-disposed ; having 
a gentle, sympathetic, or benevolent nature; ready 
to assist, or show consideration for, others; 
f generous, liberal, courteous (06s.). Also of dis- 
position. (This (with c and d) is now the main sense.) 

a 1300 Cursor At. 20033 Sua kind, .ar pou pat pou nu will 
mi wil a-lou. c 2386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 796 How gentil and 
how kynde Ye semed, by youre speebe, and youre visage. 
C1430 Syr Tryam. 240 An olde knyght That curtes was 
and kynde. 1567 Gude «$■ Godlie B. (S. T.S.) 19 We lhank 
our God baith kynde and liberal!. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. m. 
iii. 20 Giue vs kind keepers, heauens. 1681 Dryden Sp. 
Friar Prol. x Now, luck for us, and a kind hearty pit. 2732 
Pope Ep. Cebham t. no Who does a kindness, is not there- 
fore kind. 2781 powrER Truth 251 Some mansion By 
some kind, hospitable heart possessed. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 424 We have .. become, not only a wiser, 
but also a kinder people. 

fg. 1576 Gascoigne PhUomene (Arb.) 98 Could no kinde 
coale, nor pitties sparke Within thy brest be plastc. 1634 
Milton Comus 187 Such cooling fruit As the kind hospitable 
Woods provide. 2676 Dhyden Aureugc. in. i. 1502 Your 
kinder Starsa Nobler Choicchavegiv'n. 2704 Pope Windsor 
For. 53 In vain kind seasons swcll’tl the teeming grain. 2840 
RiCKZUsOld C.Shopi, Night is kinderinlhisrespect than day. 

+ b. Well or favourably disposed to ; bearing 
good will to. Obs. 

2664 Chas. II in Cartwright Madame (1894) 275 The Comte 
de Gramont will give you this, and he will tell you how kind 
I am to you. 2666 Sir J. Talbot Let. in Slingsby's Diary 
(1836) 369, 1 hope you are not soe little kind to mee as to 
censure this freedome I use. 1680-90 Tf.mple Ess., Ireland 
Wks. 2732 1, 125 It is. .little to be hoped, that a Breach with 
Spain should make us any kinder to the War than we were. 

c. Exhibiting a friendly or benevolent disposition 
by one's conduct to a person or animal. Also fig. 

CX31S Siioreham 90 Ha wole be the so kende, He wole bo 
fo to thyne fon, And Trend to thyne frende. 236a Langl. 

P. PL A. xr. 243 pat is, iche cristene man be kynde to ober, 
And sijjen hem to helpe. ? 2507 Communyc. (W. de W.) 

B iij, Euer the kynder to me thou arte The more unkynder 
I am agayne. 2590 Shaks. Alidr. At. m. i. 267 Be kinde and 
curteous to this Gentleman. 1606 — > Ant. ,y CL tir. ii. 40 
The Elements be kind to thee. 1707 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Anne Worthy 2 May, I hope you intend to be kinder 
to me this summer than you were the last. 2807 Crabbg 
Par, Reg. hi. 842 Kind to the poor, and ah l most kind to 
me. 1840 Dickens Barn. Pudge (1849) 96/2 4 You had as 
good be kinder to me*, .said Hugh. Mod. They were ex- 
ceedingly kind ; they insisted upon our staying till our 
clothes were dry. 

d. Of action, language, etc. : Arising from or 
displaying a kind disposition. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2155 Mychc comforth he caght of J?aire 
kynd speche. 1551 Crowley Pleas. .J- Pain 27 You..gaue 
me wordis curteyse and kynde. 1670 Earl Anglesey in 
12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 15 My sonne is at 
Newmarket .. or else would acknowledge your Ladyship's 
kind mention of him. 1779-81 Johnson L.P., Milton Wxs. 

II. 134 Paradise L ost broke into open view with sufficient 
security of kind reception. 1846 Tennyson in Mem. (1897) 
239 Your kind letter gave me very sincere pleasure. 

6. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Affectionate, 
loving, fond; on intimate terms. Also euphe- 
mistically. Now rare exc. dial. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 724 pine sostren ssollcp abbe al, vor 
hor herte is so kunde, & pou ssalt yor pin vnkundhede be 
out of al min munde. c 1350 Will. Palerne 3474 Wip 
clipping & kessing & alle kmde dedus. 2526 Pilgr. Pcrf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 4 b, If they had beti kynde & louynge to 
god. 2594 Constable Diana vtti. l. Women are kind by 
kind, but coy by fashion. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ft P. 

110 The next Moon their Women flock to the Sacred Wells; 
where, they say, it is not difficult to persuade them to be 
kind. 1704 Pole Autumn 52 Do lovers dream, or is my 
Delia kind? 2735 — Ep. Lady 94 A Spark too fickle, or 
a Spouse too kind. 2825 B rockett, Kind, intimate— not 
kind, at enmity. _ 2870 Tennyson Window 184 Stiles where 
we stay'd to be kind. Meadows in which wc met. 

J* 7 . Acceptable, agreeable, pleasant, winsome; 

= Kindly a. 6. Obs. 

In early use transl. L. grdtus, which in mcd.L. had the 
sense of 'gentle, kind' as well as its correct sense of* pleasing'. 

In later use passing into fig; use of 5, 5d. 
c 2340 Cursor M. 6509 (Tnn.) pis moyses uasdere Sc kvnde 
To god. 1308 Tkev isa Barth. De P. R. x\ 11. xcvii. (Tollctn. 
MS.), This flexe is noujt moste stronge, but..perof is kynde 
[L. gratissimx] vesdmentes made for presies. 2703 Roue 
Ulyss. r. L 98, I have the kindest Sounds to bless your 
Ear with. 1774 Golosh. Hat. Hist. (2862) I. 25 Though at 
a kinder distance. 

8. Grateful, thankful. Obs. exc- dial, 
c 1450 tr. De Imitations it. x. 54 Be kynde perforc for 
a Kiel pinge. & pou shalt be worfr to take gretter. 2530 
Palsgr. 316/2 K>ndc that remembreth a good tome,£ra/. 
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1563 Homilies l!. Time 0/ Prayer 1. (1859) 339 He should 
declare himself thankful and kind, for all those benefits. 
1610 B. Jonson AUh. v. iv, Sob, Why doe you not thanke 
her Grace? Da/. I cannot speake, for toy. Sob. See, fhc 
kind wretch 1 1877 If. IK Line. Gloss, s. v., 1 m very kind 
to Mrs... 'cause she sent me them coals i’ th’ winter. 

9 . dial. Of techn. Soft, tender; easy to work. 

X747 W. Hooson Miner's Diet. Uijb, Wc drive at the 
Vein Head in the first Place, because there ft is likely 
that the Vein may be the most Kind or Leppey. 1838 
Craven Dial., A’iiui, soft. ‘As kind as a glove. A init- 
ialled, soft-haired. 1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metal I. 
3,3 To distinguish between hard and kind steel, that is, 
between steel that has been more or less carbonated. 1848 
Kearv in Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. It. 429 Breeders ..are 
now fully alive to the importance of kiud hair and good flesh 
in a feeding beast. 1883 GbcsleV Gloss. Coal Mining 147 
Kind generally signifies tender, soft, or easy to work. 

III. 10 . As adv. = Kindly. (Iiereperh. belongs 
the phr. to take it kind.) Now colloq. or vulgar. 

1607 Shaks. Titnon l. ii. 225, 1 take all, and your seuerall 
visitations So kinde to heart. 1725 Ramsay Gent. ShtPh . 
1. i, Ye wha have sae kind Redd up my ravel’d doubts. 
1750 H. Walpole Lett. (1845) II. 354 He took.it mighty 
kind. 1781 Johnson 3 June in Boswell , Tell him, if lie'll 
call on me .. I shall take it kind. 1800 Mrs. Hervey 
Mourtray Fain. III. 102 All this would be mighty well .« 
if Lady C. behaved kind and tenderly to you. 1849 Dickens 
Dav. Ccpp. xlii, ‘ How kind he puts it! * said Uriah. 

IV. 11 . Cotnb ., as kind-minded, - tempered \ 
-thought ed, - quitted; kind-contending; kind-cruel. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 109 Namore kan a kyndc wilted 
man.. Come for al his kynde witte to crystendome and be 
saued. 1591 Sylvester Du Borins 1. vt. 48 Pierc’t with 
glance of a kinde*cruell eye. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
39 The kind-temper ’d change of night and day. 1728-46 
— Spring 596 The thrush And woodlark o’er the kind- 
contending throng Superior heard. 1858 Faber Spir. 
Confer. (1870) 25 The kiud-thoughted man has no.. self- 
importance to push. 

+ Kin d, v. Ohs. rare. 

1 . [app. f. prec. adj.] trans. ? To treat kindly. 

<21450 Knt. de la Tour (zS63) 112 The hynde. . whanne the 

moder of other bestis be si nine, yet wollc she gladly of her 
gentille nature norishe the yonge..and kindithe hem title 
they may susteine hem selff, 

2 . [f. Kind sbi\ In pa. pple. Sprung, begotten. 

? pseudo-arch. 

1596 Spenser P. Q. v. v. aoNot borne Of Beares and Tygres, 
nor so salvage mynded As that.. She yet forgets that she 
of men was kynded. 

Kindcough, erron. variant of Kinkcough. 
t Ki/nded, a. rare . [f. Kind sb. + -ed -.] In 
comb. Of (such a) kind, as lean-kinded. 

1601 J. Harrington Let. in Monthly Rev. XLII. 55 Many 
lean kmded beastes and some not unhorned. 

Kinder = kind of : see Kind sb. 14 d. 
Kindergarten (krndsagaut’n). [a. Ger. 
Kindergarten , lit. ‘ children’s garden \] A school 
for the instruction of young children according 
to a method devised by Friedrich Frobel (17S2- 
1S52), for developing the intelligence of children 
by interesting object-lessons, exercises with toys, 
games, singing, etc. 

C Johannes Rouge . . took refuge in England in 1850, and, 
with the assistance of his wife, established at his house 
a kinder-garten.’ Allibone Diet. Authors.) 

1852 Motlf.v Corr. (1889) I. v. 145 Mary has not yet found 
a school. We have sent hereto a kindergarten. 1854 Rep . 
to Governor of Connecticut in Eitcyci. Brit. XIV. 80 Tne 
first kindergarten was opened at Blankenburg, near Rudol- 
stadt, in 3S40. 1855 Ronge {title) Practical Guide to the 
English Kinder Garten. 1878 N. A mer. Rev. CXXVI. 
370 Such as would be of use in a Kindergarten. 

Hence Krnder ga rten, -gartenize vbs., to em- 
ploy the kindergarten method ; Kindergartener 
(-gartner), a kindergarten teacher ; Kinder ga^r- 
tsnism, the kindergarten system. 

SB72 Daily News 1 Aug., You have been reading that article 
on Kinder Gartenism. [1881 Fitch Led. Teaching ig8 Your 
thorough going Kindergartner.] 1839 Jrtil. Educ. 1 Aug. 
410/2 A band of kindergarteners who teach them the rudi- 
ments of education. 2893 J. Strong New Era xv. 340 
There is. .no sectarian way of kindergartening. 
Kinderkin(d, obs. variants of Kilderkin. 
tKindhead. Obs. rare. Forms : see Kind a. 
[f. Kind a. + -head.] a. Kinship, b. Kindness. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 756 pe king of scotlonde vor reupe 
& for kundhede [v. rr. kundede, kyndehede, kuyndhede] 
Hym nom to hym in to his hows. Ibid. 10589 Heyemen 
of engelond. .Vor kundede hor herte to king henry bere. 
Ibid. 11834 Vor kundede of blode. 

Kind-hearted, a. [Kind a. ir.] Having 
naturally a kind disposition. 

*535 Coverdale Song 3 Childr. 67 O geue thankes ther- 
fore vnto y« Lorde*. for he is kynde hatted. ci6ot> Shaks. 
Sonn.x, Be., gracious and kind, Or to thy eelfe atleastkmd 
harted proue. _ s68r Dryden Prol. Univ. Oxford 6 Of our 
5 isters,anthekinder-heartedIare]ToEdenburgh gone. 1787 
Sir J. Hawkins Johnson 336 He was by nature a friendly 
and kind-hearted maa. 3860 G. H. K. In Vac , Tour. 116 
Donald, kindest-hearted and keenest of stalkers. 

Hence Kindhea*rtedness. 

*583 Golding Calvin on Dcut. li. 303 That God had no 
pure nor kindeheartednesse. a 1735 Arbuthnot Gulliver 
Dccypherd Mxsc. Wks. 1751 1. 84 Noted for her kindhearted- 
ness to her Husband’s Patients. 1896 Anne Elliott Ld. 
Harborough II. 264 All this gratified her importance.. and 
also her kindheartedness. 

t Ki ndlaib. Ohs. ran. [f. Kind a- +-laik.] 
Kindness, 


a 1400-30 A Uxandtr 0718 Quat bountc Jjou shewis, Quat 
curtassy & kyndlaikc I kcil aho*gcdirc. 

Kindle (ki'nd’l), sb. Forms: 3 kundel, pi. 
-les, 4 / 1 lcyndloa, -(o)lis, 5 -yll, kindil, 7 , 9 
kindle. [Appears in early ME. (along with the 
cognate Kindle v.-) : app. a deriv. of cyud stem 
of fccynd. Kind sb. Cf. G. kind child.] 

•(■1. a. The young (of any animal), a young one. 
b. collect. A brood or litter (of kittens). Obs. 

c 1220 Bestiary (Elephant) 620 Dannc ,c sal hire kindles 
beren, In water 3e sal stonden. a 2225 Auer. R. 82 Hco is 
neddre kundel. Ibid. 200 )>e Neddrc of attri Onde hauclft] 
kcouc bundles. C1380 Wyclip IVks. (1880) 2 Jooti baptist 
and crist elepede hem ypocritis and serpen tis and addir 
kyndies. 1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj, A Litter of wclpis, a 
kyndyll of yong Cattis ; 16S8 R. Holme Armoury u. 132/z 
l A company of] Cals iis) a Kindle. (An error of Holme.] 
2. In kindle (of a have) : With young. 

1877 Daily Ncivs 23 July 1 A fine hare, and.. a. doe in 
kindle. Mod. Advt. 3 pure Belgian hare docs, in kindle, 
Kindle (khul’l), vj Forms : a. 3 kundlen, 
kindlen, {Orm. kinndlonn), 3-5 kindol(l, kyn- 
del(l, -il(l, -yl(l, (4 kinl-, kyrtl-), 5-6 kyndle, 
5- kindlo {mod. Sc. kyunle, kinnle). 4-6 
kendyl, (0 Sc. -yll), 5 -6 Sc. -ill, [app. f. ON. 
kynd-a to kindle {trans. and intr.) + -i.e : cf. ON. 
kyndill a candle, torch.] 

In most of the senses up may be added as an intensive. 

1. trans. To set fire to, set on fire, ignite, light 
(a flame, fire, or combustible substance). 
c x2oo Ormjn 16135 Hat lufess fir. . Iss kinndlcdd i J^att 
herrte. <1x300 E. E. Psalter xvii, 9 Kolcs. .Kindled ere of 
him glouand. c 1300 llavclok 915 Stickcs kan ich broken 
and kraken, And kindlen ful wel a fyr. Z383 Wyclip 
Judg. xv. 4 He..boond brondis in the myddis, whichc he 
kynalid with fier. CZ475 RaufCottynr 107 Dame, .kendill 
on anc fyte. Z484 Caxton Fables of sEsop 1. xiii, (He] put 
to gyder grete habondancc of straws.. and kyndcled it with 
fyre, 158a StakyUURST sEncis (Arb.) 24 Soom doe set 
on caldrons, 00 1 hers doe kendel a bouen. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. in. i. 197 Fie, fic, fic f this is the way to kindle, not to 

? ucnch. _x&}6 Boyle Let. to Marcombes 22 Oct., Wks. 1772 
. p. xxxi, These two flints are striking such sparks, as are 
likely to kindle a fine bonfire for the English. 1707 Watts 
Hymn ‘ Come Holy Spirit % Heavenly Dove ’ i, Kindle a 
Flame of sacred Love In these cold Hearts of ours. 1^32 
Berkeley Alci/hr. 1. § 11 A man must be a long time 
kindling wet straw into a vile smothering flame. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Client. 1. 40 Kindle the phosphorus with a piece 
of bent iron brought to a state of ignition in the fire. 1863 
Fr. A. Kemble Restd. in Georgia 31 Bidding the elder 
boys and girls kindle up the fire. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. 
II. 123 Wordsworth sccnw to kindle his own poetic flame 
like a blind man kindling his own fire. 

2. intr. Of a fire, flame, or combustible matter: 
To begin to burn, catch fire, burst into flame. 

a Z225 After. R. 206 pc sparke..kecchc3 more fur. .And 
pe deoucl blowcS to from bet hit erest bundle?, a J300 E. E. 
Psalter lxxvii(i]. 25 (21] Fire kmdcled ful brinnand pare In 
Iacob. X495 'f revisa's Barth. Dc P. R. xvn. iv. (W. de W.) 
606 Gleymy fatnesse..of this tree Abies kyndlyth full soonc 
and brennyth wyth lyght leyle, a XS33 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M. A urel. (1546) P iij b, In great thycke and dry busshes, 
the fyres kendle moste easyly. 1679 Bedloe Popish Plot 15 
They kno\v not how it (a fire] came to kindle there. Z7X9 
Young Busins ti. i. Think not, Mandanc, this a sudden start ; 
A flash of love, that kindles and expires. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 45 A spark of heavenly fire.. which kindles 
up and blazes in the hour of adversity. _ 1848 C. Bronte 
j. Eyre xii, My eye. .caught a light kindling in a window. 

3. fg- trans . a. To inflame, excite, rouse, inspire 
(a passion or feeling). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6791 And sal mi wrath be kindeld sua. 
c 1380 Wvclif Sel. \Vks. II. 240 pis wolde kyndele oonhede 
and love, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1E68) 64 It is the synne 
of pride, and engenderithc and kendelithe lechery. 1547-8 
Ordre of _ Communion 9 We kyndle Gods wrathe ouer vs. 
Z638 Penit . Cotif.yui. (1657) 235 Kindling in his heart faith, 
whereby he is justified. Z759 Robertson Hist. Scot. 11. Wks. 
1813 I. 145 The protestant army, whenever it came, kindled 
or spread the ardour of reformation.^ 187a Green Short 
Hist. iii. 5. 141 The wholesale pillage kindled a wide 
spirit of resistance. 

b. To inflame, fire, excite, stir up (a person, the 
mind, etc.) ; to make ardent or eager. Const, 
t in (*j* of), to , or with inf. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19436 (Cott.) Eth es to kindel ]>at es 
kene. c 1340 I bid. 15390 (Trin.) Of al venym and of envye 
ful kyndeled he was. c Z440 Pol. Rcl. ff L. Poems (ed. 2) 
227/620 Kindele bou me in charitee. a 1547 Surrey AEneid 
11. 131 This kindled us more egre to enquire. 1600 Shaks. 
A. y. L. 1. i. 170 Nothing remaines, but that I kindle the 
boy thither. 1657 Trapp Comm. Nehem. i. 4 These good 
men. .by mutual confidence kindle one another. 1775 John- 
son Tax.no Tyr. 21 Some discontented Lord.. would.. have 
quickly kindled with equal heat a troop of followers. 1824 
Byron Juast xvi. xli. The thrilling wires Died from the 
touch that kindled them Jo sound. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus 
xvi. 9 It shall kindle an icy thought to courage. 

c. To arouse or give rise to (f care, trouble, 
etc. {obs.), war, strife). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24149 Yc Iuus ]>at kindeld all Jus care. 
c *3 2 S Metr. Horn. 37. Thai kindel baret wit baebiting. 
C1470 Golagros $ Gain. 2221 It semyt be thair contenance 
that kendillit wes care. 1513 Douglas Hi 'nets ix. viii. 99 
As scho thus kyndillis sorow and wo. 3567 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xi. 48 Throw the is kendlit ciuil weir. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. II, xxix. 151 He took measures for kindling a 
war with England. 1764 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. in Lett. 
(1772) I. 95 The wars that were now kindled up between 
England and France. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 
312 Time was gained for kindling the revolution in the 
neighbouring districts. 
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4 . intr. a. Of passion or feeling (fcare ox 
trouble) : To rise, to be aroused, to be excited. 

c Z340 Cursor M. 6701 (Trin.) penne shal my wreche kvndtl 
[other MSS. be kindeld]. a 2352 Minot in Pol. Poems (Rolls 
I. 6a Rough-fute rivcling, now kindels thi care, a 1400-50 
Alexander 2724 Myn angire on )rine arrogance sail at be 
last kindil l. 2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit IV e men 94 Quhcn 
kissis me that carybald, than kyndillis all my sorow. 1788 
Gibbon Dec/. F. xlii. (1869) II. 553 Their mutual resent- 
ment again kindled. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 18 As 
their fury kindled, they pushed into the nave o( the building. 

b. To become inflamed, ardent, or warm; to 
glow with passion or excitement; to become eager 
or animated, 

__ c 2400 Destr. Troy 6575 Then Alcanus, the kyng, kyndlit 
in yre. 2523 Mo«E # in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 775 The 
Quccne. .began to kindle and chafe, and speake sore byting 
wordes. 2666 Bunvan Grace Ab. § 91 The words began 
thus to kindle in my spirit. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams vt 
We arc both apt to kindle, warm of resentment. i8ro \v. 
Irving Sketch Bk. II. 97 He kindled into warmth with the 
ardour of his contest. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men II, 
xii. 3B3 Very pleasant it was.. to see the dear fellow kindle 
at the mention of Hebron and Jerusalem. 

"{* C. To spread like fire. Obs. rare. 

a 1350 St. Matthew 28 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg (i28t) 
232 pemeruailcs of Jnr mawmettes two Tliwrgh all fe cumre 
kmucld so. 

5 . trans. To light up as with fire; to make 
bright or glowing. Also with up. 

1715-20 Pote Iliad n. ^537 The fires expanding. .Shoot 
their long beams, and kindle half the skies, 2851 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxii, One of those intensely golden 
sunsets which kindles the whole horizon into one blaze of 
glory. 2860 Hawthorne Marb Faun 364 Brilliant costumes 
largely kindled up with scarlet. 2882 Freeman Sk. Venice 

5 15 The mighty campanile of Spalato rises, kindled with the 
ast rays of sunlight. 

b. intr. To become glowing or bright like fire. 
2707 Campbell Wounded Hussar ill, Dim was that eye, 
..That melted in love, and that kindled in war! 2810 
Southey Kehama vii. v. The Orient, . . Kindles as it re- 
ceives the rising ray. 1823 F. Cussold Ascent Alt . Blanc 
23 The western arc of the misty, circle kindled, from a rosy 
to a deep reddening glow. 2865 Kingsley Hereto, xvin 
Hereward s face reddened and his eyes kindled. 

Hence Kindled (krnd’ld) ppl. a, 
ci 44a Prontp. Parv . 275/1 Kynlyd, as fyyr.., acccnsus, 
succensus. 1562 Norton & Sackv. Gorboducn. il (1847) 
120 The fiery stedcs did drawe the flame With wilder ran- 
don through the kindled skies. C2632 Poem in Alhcnxum 
No. 2883. 121/3 When the furious Doggstair raves through- 
out The Spanish soyle, which smoakes like kindled flax. 
2767 S1K W. Jones Seven Fountains in Poems (1777.) 4 8 The 
magick water pierc’d his kindled brain. 2898 Daily News 
2 Apr. 5/5 The kindled sentiments of the Spaniards. 

Kindle (ki-nd’l), v.- Now dial. Forms: *3 
kundlen, 5 kyndlyn, kyn del, -il, (6 -yll), 5-6 
kyndle, 7 kindel(l, 6-8 kindle ; 4-6 kendle; 
4 kynel-, kinel-, 5 kynle(n, kinlyn, 8 kinnel, 
9 dial, kinnle, kennel. [Cf. Kindle sbi] trans. 
Of a female animal : To bring forth, give birth to 
(young). Also fig. 

e 1220 Bestiary 16 Wanne lie is ikindled Stille HS kun. 
axzzS Alter. R. 338 Eucrich on (sin] kundlep more and 
wurse kundles hen |> e sulue moder. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
vii. 15 Bihald, he kyneld {v. r. kineled) un-rightwisnesse, On- 
fang sorwc and bare wickcdnesse. 1579-80 North Plutajch 
{1895) III. 375 A rat was taken full of young, and kendled 
five young rats in the trappe. 1600 Shaks. A V. L. Ui. H. 
358 As the Conic that you see dwell where shee is kindled. 
2725 Bradley Faut. Diet. s. v. Rabbit. When a Doe has 
kinnell’d one Nest, and thenkinnell’d another, the first must 
be taken from her. 

b. absol. (Of hares or rabbits.) 
c 2320 Prophecy (MS..Harl. 2253) in Thomas Erceld. (1875) 
In trod. 18 When hares kendles o|?e herston. 2486 Bk. St. 
Albans E iij, Now of the hare .. Other while he is male. , 
And other while female and kyndelis by kynde, ^ x53 c 
Palsgr. 598/2 A konny kyndylleth every moneth in the 
yere. 1624 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 131 The Females 
[of Rabbits or ConiesJ after they have kindled, hide their 
young ones. 1782 W. Blank Ess. Hunt. (1788) 102 The 
Doe makes choice of some thick dry brake.. to kindle in. 
1810 Treat. Live Stock 170 (E. D. D.) The males or bucks 
should be parted from the does, or females, till the latter 
kindle. 2828 Craven Dial.. Kinnle , to bring forth young. 
•y c. intr. To be born. Obs . rare . 
a 1400-50 Alexander 696 pat euer he kyndild [Dubl. MS. 
come] of his kynde kend he hot litill. * 4 

+ Kr ndle-coal. Obs . [f. Kindle v . 1 + Coal.] 
A kindler of strife ; a mischief-maker. Cf. next.^ 
2632 Sherwood, Kindle-cole (or stirre-suit). 2635 R- b. 
Camden's Hist. Ehz. iv. an. 42. 534 Essex . . hearkened to 
Cuffe and other kindle-coles of sedition. 1650 Hubbert 
Pill Formality 5 Art thou a kindle-coal and^ati incendiary l 
1655 Gurnall C/ir. in Arm. 1. 275 In these civil wars among 
Saints, Satan is the great kindle-coal. . 

+ Ki*ndle-fire. Obs. [f. as prec. 4- Fire. ct. 
F. boute-fen .] — Kindle-coal. 

1601 Daniel Civ. Wars vi. xiii, Warwick. .The mtali 
kindle-fire of those hot dates. 1613-18 — Coll. Hist. Lng. 
(i626)42jrhe Bishop. .became the onely kindle-fire to* et 
them all into more furious combustion. 2655 GurnallC/ix 1 . 
in Arm. xxv. § 4 Such a kindlefire sin is that the flames it 
kindles fly . .from one nation to another. _ 

Kindler (kimdlai). [f. Kindle zt. J + - erI -J 
1. One who kindles; one who sets anything on fire. 
<21450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 54 Delycious metes and 
drinkes.-kindelers of the brondes or lecherye.^ 1483 
A ngl. 203/ 2 A kyndyller, incensor , incendiarius. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso xvm. lxxxv, A sudden.. blast .The flames 
against the kindlers backward cast. 2726 CavalljER Alem. 
1. 99 They discover’d great Fires every where, but cou o 
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not find out the Kindlers of them. 2821 Byron Diary in 
yuan i. cxiv. note (Wks. 1846), The kindler of this dark 
lantern. 

2. One who or that which inflames, incites, or 
stirs up. 

1577-87 Holinshbd Chrotu III. 184/2 The sedition (where- 
of he himselfe had beene no small kindler). 1630 J. Corbev 
Uugird. Scot . Arm. 27 Be not the kindlers of this unlawfull 
war. 1714 Gay Trivia- xxi. 321 Kindlers of riot, enemies 
of sleep. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXYII. 497 The kindler 
of endless wars. 

3. Something that will kindle readily, used for 
lighting a fire. 

185* S- Judd Margaret ii, Put some kindlers under the 
pot 1854 Knight Once upon a Time II. 276 In those days 
there was a bundle of green sticks called a kindler, which 
no power but that of the bellows could make burn. 

b. An arrangement to assist in kindling the fire 
in a stove (Knight Diet. Meek . 1875 ). 

Kindless (karndles), a. [f. Kind s&.+ -less.] 

+ 1. Without natural power, affection, feeling, 
etc.; unnatural. Obs. rare. 

c izoo Ormin 2310 ElysabzeJ* . .patt ta wass swipe winntredd 
wif, And kindekes to Dement). 1599 Peele David 4- Beth- 
sale Wks. (Rtldfj.) 466/2 Amnon's lusty arms Sinew'd with 
vigour of his kindless love. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 609 
Remorselesse, Treacherous, Letcherous, kindles villaine 1 

2. [As if f. Kind a * J Devoid of kindness, rare. 

1847 Graham's Mag. Mar., Calculated to draw out their 
true nature, whether it were kind or kindless. i83z G. 
Macdonald Mary Marston xxxvii, It was a sad, gloomy, 
kindless November night. 1887 Swinburne Locrinc m. ti. 
75 One that had No thought less kindly — toward even thee 
that art Kindless — than best beseems a kinsman’s part. 

Hence Kintllessly adv ., without affection. 

1883 R W. Dixon Mano r. xi. 3z, I was .. by my parents 
kindlessly designed To marry one whom fate my equal 
made. 

Kindlily(k9rndlili),rzffzL [f. Kindly a. +-ly 2 .] 
In a kindly manner; with good nature and sym- 
pathy 

1826 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 544, I have taken very kind- 
lily to every thing in Holland. 1842 Longf. in Li/e (1891) 

I. 441 He thanks you most kindlUy for your poems. i8S3 
Contemp Rev VIII 6io The golden chain linking it closely 
but kindhly with all that has gone before. 

Kindliness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The quality or habit of being kindly, b. with 
pi. An instance of this, a kindly deed. 

c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 271/2 Kendlynesse ofagentyl herte . . , 
gratitudo. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc t. i, In kinde 
a father, not in kindlinesse. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 
(1847) 185/2 {Gen. ii. 24)The fleshly act indeed may continue, 
hut.. more ignoble than that mute kindliness among the 
herds and flocks. 1791 Boswell Johnson 17 Apr. an.1778, 
A kindliness of disposition very rare at an advanced age. 
*883 Black Shannon Setts xxxi, Their life.. was. .full of 
cheering activities and kindlinesses. 

2. Mildness or amenity (of climate or season) 
favourable to vegetation. 

. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 427 Fruits, and Corn are 
much advanced by temper of the Aire, and Kindlinesse of 
Seasons 1794 G- Adams Nat. <$■ Exp. Philos. III. xxxv. 
456 We ascribe,. kindliness to dews. 

Kindling (ki'ndlirj), vbl. sb [f. Kindle s'. 1 ] , 

1. The action of Kindle vS in various senses. _ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14380 (GoU.) His godewerkes aito^aim 
ware Bot soru and kindling of care, c 1440 P romp. Pam. 
275/ 1 Kynlynge. as fyyr, and oJ?er lyke . .,accensio, succensw. 
1550 Bale Eng Notaries n. (R.l, That the pubhcactcn. .ot 
that vyce, gaue kyndelinges to the same in the hart es ot 
ydel persons 1694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 66 io 
warm ourselves at imaginary Fires . . of our own kindling. 
1871 Macduff Mem. Pat mas v. 60 So that there are no 
kindlings of soul as once there weie. 

2. Material for lighting a fire. In U. S. usually//. 

*5*3 Douglas AEneis ix. ii. 89 Eftyr the fyre and kyndill- 

yng did he cry. n 1568 WyfofA uclt term. (Bann. MS.) 89 
Than he beur kendhng to the kill. *824 Mactaggaut 
Gallovid. Encycl. 308 If I had got a spunk o kennelling on t 
it wad hae become my ain. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganttc P. 
ix. 71 Backlog and forestick were soon piled and kindlings 
laid. 1889 Jf.ssopp Coming 0/ Friars U- 9° Brakes and 
waste afforded turf.. and kindling which all had a ngnt to 
carry away. z , . 

3. altrib. and Comb., as kindling brand , irons ; 

matter ; kindling-cool, a piece of burning coal 
left banked in overnight in order to start the^ nre 
in the morning; so kindling-peat; kindling- 
wood, dry split wood suitable for lighting fires; 
wood only fit for lighting fires; lienee kindling- 
wood machine j an apparatus for splitting such wood. 
..1559 Richmond Wills (Surtees) x 3 4.0ne pare of tongj, .. 
ij kenling irons, one standing, one lying. *S77 
Cua.nrZs Chlou. 334 Stubble, stalkes, a nd strawe and 
other kindling matter to burne. . 1592 Breton PiLf\Fat a- 
disc D ij, Thiu kindling cole of an infeinatl **“ 

ashes, of thydead desire. 2850 Scobesbv CAtaer* IVIialcm. 
Adv. vi. (,859) 8a The first whale .. knocked th'm lboatsl 
into kindling wood. .i8st SrocKHA8DTC/«<«-{i85aj Ida The 
reason of its being so commonly J /“pr 'r™ cr ijts by 
poses. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 673/ 1 T he farmer sits oy 
the hour splitting kindling-wood. _ 

Ki-ndling, vbl. sb? [f. Kindle ».-] 

1. The bringing foith of young. . i 

C1440 Promt. Parv. 275/2 Kenlynge, or fortbe bryng* , 
ofymige beestys (K. kindeling, P. k .ff dl K ge) ' J fp'^ . ’/at 
.B*ad£v Fan,. Did. s-v. RMit, 1 he Ta.ne iConeysl at 
one Kindling, bringing forth more than the Wtid do. 

. 2. a. tolled. A brood or Utter; progeny, issue, 
b. sing. One of a brood or litter ; a young animal. 


. *3" K. Atis. 56SoSwich is this addres kyndlyng. 2324 
Charter in V erse in Pel. Ant. 1. 168 Iche Edward Kynge 
Have yeoven of my forest the keping. .To Randolph Peper- 
king ant to his kyndiyng. c*38q Wyclif Wks. (1880) 315 
Crist & baptist, .clepeaen hem kyndlyngis of eddris. c 2440 
Promp. Parv. 275/2 Kynlynge, yonge beeste (5. kyndelynge), 
fetus. 1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 
11 8 notefi he auld Serpent, and his poysonir Kenling Juliane 
the Apostate. ' 1781 W. Blane Ess. Hunt. (1788) 103 The 
three Leverets were the most in number I ever saw, that in 
appearance were the same Kindling. 

Kindling (krndliq), ppl. a. [f. Kindle zl 1 ] 
That kindles, in senses of the vb. (chiefly intr.). 

1483 Cath. Atigl. 203/2 Kyndyllynge, incendens. 1728746 
Thomson Spring 184 Swift fancy .. Beholds the kindling 
country colour round. 1791 Cow per Iliad 11. 113 A kindling 
rumour .. Impelled them. 1810 Scott Lady of L. m. viii. 
Before the kindling pile. 1833 Hr. Martineau Vanderput 
S. i. 18 ‘Yes’, added the pastor, gravely meeting the 
kindling eyes of Christian. 

Hence Ki-ndlingly adv. 

1885 G. Meredith Diana III. viii. 237 Man’s nuptial half 
is kindiingly concerned in the launch of a new couple. 
Kindly (kaindli), a. Forms : see Kind. [OE. 
gecyudelic, i. gecynde, Kind + -lic, -ly 1 .] 

X. Pertaining to nature or birth. 

+ 1. Natural, in various senses. Obs. a. That is, 
exists or takes place according to natural laws ; 
consonant or congruent with nature ; natural, 
as opposed to artificial ; = Kind a . 1 a. 

c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. mix. § 1 Hwy ne majjon ge 
gebidon 7;ecyndelices deaSes. c 1000 Sax . Leechd. 1. 90 Swa 
^zet blod ne mm3 hys secy ndelican ryne habban. a 1225 
Leg. Kath. 064 Hit is a 3 ein riht, and a^ein leaue of euch 
cundelich lane. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. x 686 Bodily ded, 
pat is kyndely, Es twj'nyng betwene \>e saule and h e body, 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 10 pai say also />at fornicacion 
es na dedly bot a kyndely thing. Ibid, xviii. 82 Simulacies 
er ymages made to liknes of sum thing [xU es kyndely. 
1496 Dives <$■ Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xlvii. 88/2 It is a kyndly 
tnynge in somer tyme to tbondre. a 1547 Surrey sEneid 
IV. 929 Neither by lot of destiny Nor yet by kindly death 
she perished. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 130 The 
whole estate of kindly hunting consisteth principally in 
these two points, in chasing the heast that is in hunting, 
or in taking the bird that is in fowling. 

f b. Implanted by nature; innate ; inherent in 
the nature of a person or thing ; = Kind a. 1 b. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 7 Seo jecyndelice hmtu. .jestillej) on \>e. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2003 t>e dede fra a man his mynd 
reves And na kyndely witte with hym leves. 1480 Caxton 
Descr. Brit. 24 It accordeth better to kendly reson. 1587 
Golding De Momay i. 9 To loue company, and to clad 
himself. . , (which things wee esteeme to be verie kindlie). 
1590 Spenser F. Q. u iii. 28 The earth shall sooner leave 
her kindly skil To bring forth fruit.. Then I leave you. 
1607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 226 Tis lacke of kindely warmth, 
they are not kinde. 

t C. Naturally belonging to or connected with 
a person or thing ; own, proper, suitable; « Kind 
a. 1 c. Const.ybr, to. Obs . 

c888 K. vElfred Boeth. xiv. § 2 pincS him 3enos on ..Jxim 
fodre be him gecyndelic bi5. a xxoo Cursor M. 2912 Pe 
beist thoght selcut-li god pat \>a \ haderaght >air kindle fode. 
1387-8 T. UsK Test . Love Prol. (Skeat) 1. 36 Lette frenche- 
men in their frenche also enditen their queinte termes, for 
it is kyndely to their mouthes. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2412 
Thou shalbe wisest of wit.. And know all the conyng, fat 
kyndly is for men. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xix. x. Here 
we muste begynne at kynge Arthur, as is kyndely to be- 
gynne at hym that was the moost man of worshyp..at that 
tyme. <11586 Sidney Arcadia m. (1627) 350 Doe you not 
know that daintinesse is kindly vnto vs? 1647 Ward^w/. 
Cobler 69 Ropes and hatchets are not the kindliest instru- 
ments to set it. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5* Selv. 79 The 
kindliest attribute of time, which is successiveness m abiding. 
1727 Bradley Fam . Diet. s. v . Chccsc % The Season of the 
Year denies a kindly Drying or Hardening thereof. 
f2. That belongs to one by birth; native; 
hereditary; = Kind a. 2 . Obs. . ... 

a 1300 Cursor M. 39*4 (Goit.) To wend into >air kindly 
land. 1413 Pilgr. Solute (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1850) 64 He 
hadde thus oppressyd his owne kyndely peple of his owns 
countre. 1536 Bellenden Cron . Scot. (1821) II. 314 It 
pertenit to him be kindly heritage. 1572 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxx. 201 King Roboam-.tynt his kyndhe Trybes 
ten a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. / (1850) I. 3 James erll 
of Moray., had cassin them out of thair kindlie possessions 
quhilk (past memorie of man) their predicessoris and they 
hadkeipit. .. 

fb. Existing between kinsfolk. Obs. rare K 
1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 6 Traisring wiih ane.. 
Quha was the ruite quhair of 1 did spring, In honour to 
liue be kyndelie ally mice. .... 

3. Having a right to one’s position in virtue of 
birth or descent ; rightful, lawful ( = Kind a. 3 a). 
Of children ; Lawfully bom, legitimate.^ Of a 
tenant (-S?.): Holding a lease of land which his 
ancestors have similarly held before him : such a 
tenant usually held his land on favourable terms, 
and the name was also extended to others admitted 
as tenants on similar conditions. 

c 000 tr. Bxdds Hist . in. viii. (1890) 172 pxsylcan cymnges 
^ecyndelicc dohtor. c 1275 O. E. Misc. 9a Crist, kundehche 


i bar kyndly lord. *s* 3 , , ,• . . v - ai 

thou-h the killing of his kinsmen could. .make him a kindly 
king 3 1548 Uoall. etc. Enum. Par. Matt. v. 44 1 o be the 
kvndelv children of the heauenly father. 1563 AY. Acts 


Starve- 13 Na kyndlie lauchfull pos^essour tennent or occu- 
Dvarof ony of the saidis Kirk landis be remoutt fra thair 
kyndelie row me. x6oo Rental in Orig. ParccJu Scot. (1 852) 


. kindly. 

!• 517 (The teinds of the Darish of Lintounlquhairofmy Lord 
of Mortoun is kyndlie takisman. 1773 Erskinc Inst. Lazo 
Scotl . 11. vi. § 37 A rental is a particular species of tack, 
now seldom used, granted by the landlord, for a low or 
favourable tack -duty, to those who are either presumed to 
be lineal successors to the^ ancient posses>ors of the land, or 
whom the proprietor designs to gratify as such: and the 
.lessees, are usually styled- renta/lers, or kindly tenants. 
x8z6 Scott Old Mart. vii. Your service is not gratuitous — 
I trow ye hae land for it. Ye're kindly tenants. 1879 Hearn 
Aryan Househ. 73 He must be a genuine or kindly son., 
one born in lawful marriage. 

trausf. 1786 Mackenzie Lcunger No. 87 ? 4 It was 
tenanted by kindly daws and swallows. 

b. Native-born ; = Kind a. 3 b. arch. 

1820 Scott Monast. iii, God keep the kindly Scot from the 
cloth-yard shaft, and he will keep himself from the handy 
stroke. ? <11833 Oltcrburn in' Child Ballads III. 300 Let 
never living mortal ken That ere a kindly Scot lies here. 

, H. Characterized by good nature. 

4. Of good nature or natural qualities ; excellent 
of its kind; of a good sort; in good condition, 
thriving ; goodly. Cf. Kind a. 4 . arch, or dial. 

Quot. 1548-9 is doubtful ; some take it in sense 1. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 26 Balme hat es kyndely and 
gude es rijt clere and 3alow. 1541 R. Copland Gatycn's 
Ter ap exit. 2 A iij b, It behoueth than that the sayd fleishe be 
kyndely. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer , Litany , To geue 
and preserue to our use the kyndly fruytes of the earth. 
1574 R. Scot Hop Gard. (1578) 9 The good and the 
kindely Hoppe beareth a great and a greene stalke. 
1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 419 The fattest and kindliest 
Beef) that I did ever taste. 2773 Ann. Reg. 106/2 What the 
graziers call a kindly sheep ; one that has always an inclina- 
tion to feed. 2772-84 Cook Poy. (1750) IV. 1222 There is a 
large plain.. producing a thick, kindly grass. 2887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss., Kindly,.. healthy. ‘ My plants binna very kindly.’ 

5. Of persons: Having a friendly benevolent dis- 
position ; kind-hearted, good-natured. Hence also 
of character, feelings, actions, etc. Cf. Kind a. 5 . 

1570 Levins Man//, xoo/14 Kyndly, benignus. r<5o<5 Shaks. 
Ant, 4* Cl. 11. y. 78 Melt Egypt into Nylej and kindly 
creatures Turne all to serpents. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
in. 411 Nor cou’d his Kindred, nor the kindly Force Of 
weeping Parents, change his fatal Course. 1797-1803 
J. Foster in Life fy Corr. (1846) l. 242 How much kindly, 
friendlysoftnessofheart. 2842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Wedding- 
day, Your father was a kindly man. 287* R. Ellis Catullus 
lxv. 9 Ah J no more to address thee, or hear thy kindly 
requital I 1889 Jessopp Coming cf Friars ii. 89 Those lega. 
cies. .were left by kindly people a century or two ago. 

b. traits/, and Jig. Of things, esp. of the weather, 
climate, or soil : Genial, benign ; favourable to 
growth or for a particular crop. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, iil vi. §44 In a kindly spring, bite 
it bare over night, next morning the grass will be grown to 
bide a wande therein. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 29 You, 
who swell those Seeds with kindly Ram. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. II. t. 25 This (RiceJ serves them for Bread-corn ; and 
as the Country is very kindly for it, so their Inhabitants live 
chiefly of it. 1733 Pope Ess. Man u. 275 Behold the child, 
by Nature's kindly law, Pleas'd with a rattle. 1789 G. 
white Sclborne i. (1853) 14 A kind of white land, .neither 
fit for pasture nor for the plough, but kindly for hops. 

6 . Acceptable, agreeable, pleasant, genial. In 
later use, of conditions, influences, etc., blending 
with 5 b. 

1382 Wyclif Lev. iv. 7 Of moost kyndli encense to the 
Lord. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. in iii. 53 Therefore my age is 
as a lustie winter, Frostie, but kindely. 2696 Whiston The. 
Earth iv. (1722) 35^ The Heat in the one, and the Cold in the 
other, were more kindly. 1828 Carlyle Misc., Burns (1872) 

II. 5 The kindliest era of his whole life. 2850 Tf.nnyson In 
Mem . c, But each has pleased a kindred eye. And each 
reflectsa kindlier day. 3854 Mrs. Olipuant Magd. Hepburn 

III. 42 Standing before the kindly hearth. 

Ill, 7. Comb., as kindly- Jispositioncd, -hearted, 
natured adjs.; + kindly-born a., native; kindly- 
like adv. in a manner suggesting kind feeling. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sozule (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859) *4 Nought 
only straungeours, but also the kyndely borne mcn of this 
same land. 1716 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II- 136 (They! never 
carried more friendly and kindly-like than they did. 1850 
Tennyson Enid 514 So. spake the kindly-hearted EarC 
3871 Smiles Charac. viii. (1876) 227 It is the kindly-dis- 
positioned men who ore the active men of the world. 
Kindly (karndli), adv. Forms : see Kind a. 
[OE. gecyndellce , f. ns prec. + -lice, -ly -.] 

I. 1. a. In accordance with nature ; naturally ; 
by natural disposition ; characteristically. Obs . 

c 883 K. zElfsed Boeth . xxxv. § 3 Ealla ^esceafta jtccyn- 
dellce,. fun dia5 tocumanne to Gode. axzx 5 After. R. *24 
per ase muchel fur is, kundeliche hit uaxc3 mid wind*. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 0431 pe first lagh was kaJd * o kind *, pat 
es to sai kindli to do, Ai J>»t him was bidento. c 1350 Will. 
Pater ne in pe kud king of Spayne was kindely bis fader. 
c 1400 tr. Sccrcta Secret., Gov. Lortish. 114 Kepc fa fro a 
man J>at kyndly is ^alow and blew. 157S Mirr. Mag., Fall 
blackc Smith vi, Nature hath so planted In ech degree, 
That Crabs like Crabs will kindly crall and crepe, a 358 6 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 248 Because that out of the circum- 
stance of her present behauiour, there might kindly arise a fit 
beginning of her intended discourse. 

o. In the way suitable or appropriate to the 
nature of the thing ; properly, fittingly. In later 
use, esp. said of processes which successfully follow 
their natural course. Now ran. 

■ 23 ..E. £. A Bit. P. B. i Clannesse who-so kyndly cow he 
com code. 3486 Bk. St. Albans Cj, Who so will that an 
hawke endure and mew kyndli. 3548-77 Vicary A r.at. v. 
(i8S3> 42 The Lippes..keepe the mouih close )>1 ihe meatc 
were kindly chewed. 2582 Stanyh urst AEneis it. (Arb.) <6, 

I vowd to be kindlye rcuenged. 1642 H. Best Farm. Bis. 
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(Surtees) 50 It is a very rartthingeto see oates ripe kindely, 
for usually the ridges will bee ripe and ready to shake when 
the furrcs are greene. 1758 J* 5. Le Drans Observ. Surg. 
(1771) 250 The Suppuration proceeding kindly, the Wound 
became a simple Wound. 184a J. Aiton Boniest. Econ. 
(1857) 197 The butter and the cheese.. are kindliest dealt 
with at home. 

c. In an easy, natural way; readily; con- 
genially ; spontaneously. Now dial, or colloq . 

. 14.. Sir Beues (MS. M) 95/1917 He gauchymadynt than, 
His sworde so kyndly yode, That at the breste the dynt 
stode. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8601 Thay knew hytu full kyndly 
he caupe of his sworde. 1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 5 
Every ground doth not kindlie bring up Garden hearbes. 
1658 Mantom Exp. Jude verse 2 As we say of children that 
take the dug kindly, they will thrive and do well enough. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 5 259 The ground chain now 
came in kindly. 18S6 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 327/2 One often 
hears it said, * Such and such an animal knows So-and-so 
the moment he gets up, and always goes kindly with him 
+ d. Properly; thoroughly, exactly. Obs. 

1340 Hampolb/V. Consc. 221 If he hym-sclf knew kyndely, 
He suld haf knawyng of God almyghty. 13.. E. E. A liit. 
P. B. 319 Awyndow wyd In be compas of a cubit kyndely 
sware. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vi. 29, 1 knowe him as kuyndc- 
liche > as Clerk dob his bokes. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
65 Sich as ben gaderid in couentts togidere. .this elepe we 
monasticall, that kendly is knowun. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• 
Ju. 1 . tt. iv. 5a Rout. Meaning to cursie. Jler. Thou hast 
most kindly hit it. 

IX. 2 . With natural affection, affectionately, lov- 
ingly; with sympathy, benevolence, or good nature. 

CX35Q Gen. Sc Ex. 2500 He it for-gaf hem mildelike. And 
luuede hem alle kinde-Hke. c 1350 Will. Palcrne 1613 Eiber 
oher keste kindcliche bat time, c 1400 Destr ; T roy 657 The 
Knight was curtas, & kendly hesaide: — * Most louesom lady, 
your Iykyng be done !* 1535 Coverdalk Bible Pro!., How 
kyndly and fatherly he (God} helpcth the. x6oo Shaks. 
A. Y. L. i. i . 144, 1 thanke thee for thy loue to me, which . . I 
will most kindly requite. 1611 Bible Gen. 1. 21 Hee com- 
forted them, and spake kindly vnto them. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. I. 52, I was aboard twice or thrice, and very kindly 
welcomed both by the Captain and his Lieutenant. *72 2 
De Foe Col. Jack [ 1340) J51 They would be. .used kindlier. 
1766 Poldsm. Vic. IV. xiv, Mr. Thornhill having kindly 
promised to inspect their conduct himself. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 206, 1 must earnestly request that you will 
kindly answer, a 1882 Abp. Tait in Daily News (1891) 
1 6 June 7/2 Tell him he is an ass,— but say so kindly, 
b. fig. Benignly, genially. 

1792 Burns Bessy <$• her S/innin JV/iccl ii, The sun blinks 
kindly in the biel*. 

3 . In a way that is pleasant or agreeable to the 
recipient or object; agreeably, pleasantly. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Ind. L 15 Let him come, and 
kindly. 1609 F. N. Fruiterer’s Sccr. 19 There be pippins 
..that haue the warmth of the sunne.. they last long and 
eatc kindly. 1863 Kinglake Crimea I. xiv. 2x0 How 
it was possible .. that the coarse Bonaparte yoke of 1804 
could be made to sit kindly upon the neck of h ranee. 187s 

H. C. Wood Therafi. (1879) 683 Thus, purgatives act much 
more kindly when a number of them are united together. 

4. Phrases, 

8. To take kindly, to accept pleasantly, or as a kindness, 
b. To take kindly to, to be naturally attracted to or pleased 
with. c. To thank kindly , to thank heartily, with appre- 
ciation of the kindness shown. 

__ a. __ 1622 Maiihe tr. Aleman's Guzman (CAlf. (K.O.), Take 
it kindely at your hands. 1677 Littleton Lat. Diet., To 
take a thing kindly, . . aqito, bono aniuto accipcre. 1709 
Steele Tatier'So. 14 pi, I took his Admonition kindly. 

b- 1809 MALKIN Gil Bias x. x. r 26, 1 took very kindly to 
my condition. x866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives «y Dan. I. 330 
They don’t take kindly to me., and so I suppose I'm not 
generous enough to take kindly to them. 

C. 1662 in Chr. Wordsworth Scholar Acad. (1877) 293 note. 
Mother I kindly thank yo for y r Orange pills y° sent me. 
*785 Burns Ep. to Lapraik ti. v. Yet ye’ll neglect to shaw 
your parts, An’ thank him kindly 1 1838 Jas. Grant Sk . 

Lond. 207, 1 thaunk'd her kindly for her condescension, and 
hoped she was weel hersel*. 

5 . Comb, with pples. and adjs., as kindly -meant, 
skeltering , -soft. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Aa iv, Then Whiflfe, 
ana smoke Tobaccos antidot From out thy kindly traunced 
Chtmny-head. 1868 J. H. Newman Verses Various Oceas. 
36 In the Church’s Kindly-sheltering fold. 1885 Ruskin 
Let. in Pall MallG. 24 Apr., Your kindly-meant paragraphs 
on my resignation. 

Kindness (ksrndnes). Forms: see Kind <z.; 
also 5 kyndynes, kyndinesse. [f. Kind a. + 
-ness. (OE. had gecyndnys in sense * generation, 
nation’; but the existing word is of later formation.)] 
fl. Kinship^ near relationship; natural affection 
arising from this. Obs . 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. viii. 228 ' Bathe kyn and 
kyndnes he foryhet. 15x2-13 Act 3 Hen. VI 11 , c. 22 Pre- 
amble, The Kyng of Scotris..not regarding the kyndenesse 
and nigh aliaunce of your Grace. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. 
(1867) 39 The engagements of kindness, blood, affinity, and 
relation. 

+ 2 . Sc. Natural right or title derived from birth 
or descent ; the status of a kindly tenant. Obs. 

*$36 Bf.llenden Cron . Scot. (1821) I. 221 The nobillis of 
Bntanegaif to Fincormak..all the landis of Westmureland 
and Cumber, with dame and kindnes thairof perpetually. 
2574 in Exch. Rolls Scotl. xx. (1899) 365 Forasmekill as 1 
half the present possessioun and kyndnes of the landis of 
Maristoun. ^ 1578 Sc. Acts Jas . K/ (181:4) III. 112 To sic 
that thesaidiskyndlie tennentes besatisfeit for thair kyndnes. 
+ 3 . Natural inclination, tendency, disposition, or 
aptitude. Obs. rare. 

ax 400750 Alexander 1982 To ken be to knaw my kyndnes 
here-efxir Bath my grace & my glori & my grete strenthe. 
Ibid. '4 700 All 3ourc lefihg'&rourc lare, at^eso loudeprayse, 


It comis bot of a kyndnes-, & of na clcnc thewys. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk ff Sclv. 17 Either we want a kindness for the 
business, .or else that we want respect enough for the Author. 

b. Good natural quality or aptitude. 

1834-43 Southey Doctor cxliii. Ji8.i8) i 367/1 Kindness of 
disposition in a beast, importing in their language, that it 
fattens soon. 1875 Encycl. Brit. 1. 171/1 A good loaf should 
have kindness of structure, being neither chaffy, nor flaky, 
nor crummy, nor sodden. 

4. The quality or habit of being kind; kind 
nature or disposition, or the exhibition of this in 
action or conduct. 

c 1350 Will . Palcrne 321 IThcy] ban al kindcncs me kyd, 
& y nc kan hern jeldc. 14x3 Piter. Senvlc (Caxton 1483) iv. 
xx. C6 Is there in the no dropc of kyndenesse? 1513 More 
in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 757 The common people, which 
oftentymes more cstemc,and take for great kindnesse a little 
courtesyc then a great benefite. 1567 Glide fy Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 52 Na tung sic kyndnes can expres. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. 1. v. :8 Yet doc I feare thy Nature, It is too full o’ th' 
Milke of humane kindnesse, To catch thcjiccrest way. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 75 1* to They.. inflict pain where 
kindness is intended. 187^ Smilf.s Charae. viii. (1876) 228 
Kindness does not consist in gifts, but in gentleness and 
generosity of spirit. 

b. With a and pl.‘. An instance of this; a kind 
act ; fa benefaction (obs.). 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 204/157 We tic bcoth nou^t so on* 
kuyndc, bat wc it nellez ;elde be bliue For be kundencssc 
bat bov to us come. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 441 The 
kyndenesse bat myne cuene-cristcne Jridde me fern^ere. 
C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 435 For b»se sixe kyndencssis. 
c 1440 York Myst. xl. 149, I thanke youc of bis kyndinesse 
jC kyddc me. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iiL 171. Do hun that 
kindnesse, and take leauc of him. 1608— Union lit. Ii. 22, 

I haue receyued some small kindnesses from him, as Money, 
Plate, lewels. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 460 This Tide, which 
did us a kindness in setting us through. 1862 Trollope 
Orley F. t. (1873) 8 All those numberless kindnesses which 
a lady with comfortable means and no children is always 
able to bestow. 

+ e. A benefit, an advantage. 0£r. rare . 

X727 Bradley Fam. Diet., Belching is a Kindness to the 
Person whose Belly is fill’d with Wind, and when he can do 
it, he always finds some Relief by it. 

5. Kind feeling ; a feeling of tenderness or fond- 
ness; affection, love. Also, Good will, favour, 
friendship. Const, for (+ to). Now rare. 

c 1385 Chaucer L.G. IV. 665 ( Cleopatra ), But herkenyth ;e 
that spekyn of kyndenesse. . Here may ;e sen of wemen which 
a trouthe. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit JVonen 483 Sunt 
kissis me j sum chppis me ; sum kyndnes me proferis. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius ’ Voy.Ambass. 126 Hence.. the Musco. 
vites love the Greeks, and have a kindnesse for them. 1667 
Pr.pvs Diary 2 Sept., Sir C. Carteret ..tells me he is sure he 
hath no kindness from the king. 1683 Pennsylv. Archives 

1. 59 Unwilling to withdraw my kindness to the General 
Good. 1709 Lady M, W. Montagu Let. to Miss IVortiey 
21 Aug., It is not in my power . . to hide a kindness where 
I have one. 1779-81 J ohnson L. P., Milton Wks. 1 1. 87 He 
left the university with no kindness for its institution. 1807-8 
W. Irving Salrnag. v. (i860) 112 A lady for whom he had 
once entertained a sneaking kindness. 

f 0. (See quot.) Obs. 

a 1603 Moyses Mem. (1755) 43 Upon the 25th of June 
[1580).. the inhabitants of Edinburgh contracted a strange 
sickness, which was called Kindness. 

7 . Comb., as kindness-proof ad]. 

1692 South 12 Semi. (1697) I. 514, 1 may truly say of the 
Mind of an Ungrateful person, that it is Kindness-proof. 

t Ki'ndom. Obs. Forms: 1 cyni-, oyne-, cine-, 

2- 4 kine-, 3-4 kyne-, (4 kene-), 3-5 kyndom, 

4 kin-, kyndam, kyndome, -dum, kindome, (5 
coindom). [O E. f. cyne-, Kine- + -dom : of parallel 
formation to king-dom , and of much more frequent 
use in OE.] = Kingdom, in various senses. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 859 Respuplica , cynidom. c 855 O. E. 
Citron, an. 47 (Parker MS.). Claudius. .Oread us ba calond 
Romana cynedome [Bxda rice} under beodde. c xxax O. E.. 
Chrotu (Laud MS.) an. 1x07 Ymbe vii gear bms be se cyng 
Henri cynedomes onfeng. C2200 Or.min 12 104 To seon off 
all bjss middelherd be kinedomess alje. a 1225 Ancr. R. 198 
pekinedom bet hehaueS bihoten hisicorenc. c 1305 Kenclm 
79 in E. £. P. (1862) 50 In b, e four & tuenti ?er of his 
kynedom Kenulf wende out of pis wordle. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Citron. IVace (Rolls) 134x1 Bretaygne .. ys Hed of britty 
kynedames. *426 Audelay Poems 9 God wyl . . in his 
kyndom the re-tore the lyf that lastyth ay. Ibid. 22 Thai 
wyl 30 w leede Into his court and his coindom. 

Kindred (krndred), sb. and a. Forms : a. 2 
cunreddon, 2-3 kun-, ennn-, 3-5 kyn-, kin-, 
-reden(e, -redin,-yn,-raden, -radin, 5 -redynge, 
-radone, -oun; 3 kindreden. $. 3 cun-, kun-, 

3- 6 kyn-, 3-7 kin-, 4-5 ken-,4-6kynne-,kinne-, 
5-7 kine-, 3-5 -rede, 3-7 -red, (4-rade, 6 -raid, 
-reid); 4,6- kindred, (6 kyndrede,6 -reade, 7 
kindered). 7. 5-6 (Sc.) kjm-, kinrent. [Early 
ME. f. Kin l + - reden , -red, OE. rseden , condition, 
reckoning. The occasional early ME. variant 
kindred(en may have been a parallel formation on 
kynde , Kind sb. ; but the modern kindred , which 
first became common in the 17th c., appears to 
have arisen through phonetic development of d 
between n and r, as in thunder, Hendry, etc.] 

A. sb. 1 . The being of kin; relationship by . 
blood or descent (occasionally, but incorrectly, by 
marriage) ; kinship. 

' c i2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 83 Hie giuen here, elmesse noht 
for godes luue, ac for neheboreden offer for kinraden. X297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9552 pe kunrede iproued was, so but king 1 


fowls bere & elianore is quene vor kunrede departed were. 
1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) V. sp pese tweyne were 
y-ioyned to gidres bobe by kynredc and aflimte, 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 258 Of kyn ne of kynrcdene a-counteb 
men bote lytcl. 1483 Cath. Angl. 203/2 A kynredyngc 
coguacio , consaugucnitas, gcncologia [etc.]. 1587 Golding 

Dc Mornay xvi. 253 The kinred that is betweene all men 
deriued from the lather of their Soules, moueth vs very 
little, hut the vile kinred of the flesh moueth v5 Very much. 
1632 Hey wood xst Pt. Iron Age v, t. Wks. 1874 III. 339 
Wee plead not kinred Or ncare propinquity. 1678 Butler 
Hud. til. iii. 454 Tho* we're all as near of Kindred As th' 
outward man is to the Inward. 1776 Paine Com. Seme 
(1791) 49 Every day wears out the little remains of kindred 
between us ana them. 1874 Green Short Hist. Hi. § 7, 148 
A secret match with.. the King's sister., raised him to 
kindred with the throne. 

b .fig. Affinity in respect of qualities; resem- 
blance, agreement. 

*577 B* Googk Hcresbaclts Husb. (1586) 60 b, The smoke, 
for the Kinred it hath with the Onyon. 1638 Rouse Heav. 
Uttiv. iv. (1702) 29 Yet have we_ other fruits that by some 
kindred may seem to counterfeit som Lineaments of that 
taste. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxiv, I.. know Thy like- 
ness to the wise below, Thy kindred with the great of old. 
2 . A group or body of persons related to each 
other by blood; afamily,clan,tribe,etc.; = Kin 1 !, 
Kind sb. n. Now rare, f The human kindred \ 
the human race (obs.). 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 141 pa twelf kunreden sculden ber- 
midc hcore b urs * kelcn. C1250 Gen. *5- Ex. 4127 Do 
twelue kinderedes. .He gaf bliscing. 13,. K. Alu. 6423 
Unlossom is that kynredc. 138a Wyclif Matt, xxiv, 30 
Alle kynrcdis [gloss or lynagisj, of ertbe schulen weyle, 
1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. cxcvii. 175 One kynred had no 
more pitc of that other than an Hungary wolfe hath of a 
slicpe. c 1532 Du Wes Int rod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1065 To dye 
for the humaine kyndred. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk h- Setv. 
To Udr., A patcht up Tongue from Lands and Kinreds 
round about. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iii, 57 The little 
territory of Dithmarschen was colonised by two kindreds 
from Friesland and two from Saxony, 

+ b. The family, offspring, or descendants of a 
specified ancestor; = Kin* 1 b, Kind sb. nb. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6624 Als was pe kinred o sir leui. c 2340 
Ibid. 10730 (Cult.) pc kin of dauid kindred all. £1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (xSxo) 9 Kynewolf, of the kynred of AdeJardes 
blodc. c 1400 M aundev. (Roxb.) vi. 22 He was successour of 
Macometc and of his kynredyn. 15x3 Douglas rEneis r. y. 
39 Bot we thi blulde, thy kinrent and afspryng..H es lossit 
our schippis. 1581 Marueck Bk. of Notes 323 Vnder the 
title of Circumcision and the kinred of Abraham. 166a 

J. Davies tr. Olearius] Voy. Amlass. 208 To signifie that 
they were of the posterity and kinred of their Prophet AaJy. 
tc. Ageneration; = Kin 1 ic, KitiDsb.iic. Obs. 
a X340 Hamtolk Psalter ix. 28, I sail ooght be stirid fra 
getynge in getynge [v.r. kynreden into kynreden}. c 1380 
Wyclif Set. Wks. II. 405 pis kynrede shal not passen tu 
alle b>ngis be doon. 1450 Poston Lett . I. 122 That youre 
blood may. .from kynrede to kynrede multepjye. X45°- I S3° 
Myrr. Ladyexbo Hys mercy ys from kynred in to kynrede*. 

+d. Descent, pedigree; - Kin 1 1 d, Kind sb. 
1 1 d. Kindreds tree, a genealogical tree. Obs. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 2S9 pc genelegies of be 
Hebrewes and rekenynge of kynrede [v.r. kynradj of oper 
naciouns were i-write in bookes. 1598 Sylvester Du 
B artas ii. ii. ill. 543 So far the branches of his fruitful! Bed 
Past all the names of Kinreds-Tree did spread. 

f 3 . Race, family, or stock, from which one 
springs; = Kin 1 2, Kind sb. 12. Obs. 

c 1250 Meid Maregrele x, Yef ho is boren of cunnraden 
free, cx 300 St. Margarete 62 Tel me of wham b u ert 
icome, and of what cunrede. c 1^74 Chaucer Troylttsv. 
979 pat 3c ben of noble and heigh kynrede. n45° B 1 *' 
Curtasye 279 in Babees Bk. 307 And he be comen of gret 
kynraden, Go no be-fore pawgh pou be beden. 15x3 Dolxilas 
sEtuis v. v. 75 Of Creit, as to hir kynrent, born was sche. 
4 . The family, clan, etc. of which one is a mem- 
ber. Usually with possessive pron.: One’s kinsfolk 
or relatives, collectively ; = Kin 1 3. Of one s 
kindred : related to one. 

a 1225 Juliana 61 pu Ieddest Jmrh moyses.. purh be reade 
sea al his cunredden. a 1250 Oivl fy Night . 1675 AUe neo 
beoth of mine kunrede. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Vii. 
161 For hatreden of hir kynrede. CX450 Merlin 1 Ine 
kynge sente to alle the Dukes kenrede,.that thei snolde 
come to hym. c X470 Henry Wallace n. 190 O n our 
kynrent, dej'r God, qunen will thou rew 1 2538 W riothesley 
Citron. (1875) I. 77 An Irishman of my Lord Garrattes 
kynnered. 1653 Holcroft Procopius , Goth. IV (irs ill. 94 
Sending others, and one of his own Kinred with them. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xv. 20 Her kindred's wishes and her 
sire's commands. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 61 In the 
grassy spot where Grace Darling sleeps with her kindred. 

+ b. Applied to one person : A kinsman or 
kinswoman ; = Kin 1 3 c. Obs. . . 

c 3 43° Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 2211 He had wedded hir nigh 
kynrede, He was the more trew to hir in.dede. *599 " IA ®* 
singer, etc. Old Law m. ii, Cleanthes. Be l_ne er so well, 

I must be sick of thee. Ext. What ails our kindred 1 x6 3 x 
T. Powell Tom All Trades 24 Some such helpe, as io oe 
a Favourite, A Kindred. 1728 Young Love Fame vi. 39 2 
Wives.. ask, what kindred is a spouse to them? 

B. at t rib. passing into aiij. 

1 . Of the same kin ; related by birth or descent ; 
cognate. 

*53 ° Palsgr. 624 , 1 make kynred, or make one a kynne to 
an other, Jemparente. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 54U 
The bright Quire their kindred Gods invoke. 178* Gibbon 
Deck 4- F. xxx. III. x6i The countries towards the Luxme 
were already occupied by their kindred tribes. *800 Gamp* 
bell Gertr. IVyont . hi. viii, Nay meet not thou, .thy kindred 
foe ! 1887 Bowen Virg. AEn. in. 15 Ancient ally of the 

Trojans, with kindred gods to our own. . 



KINDREDLESS, 


KINETO-. 


' fig, 1687 Dry den Hind <$■ P. n. 396 The dame.. looking 
upward to her kindred sky. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles ui. ix, 
I long'd for Carrick’s kindred shore. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiv. Yet to your household thou, your kindred 
palaces olden, Might'st have led me. 

b. Belonging to, existing between, or done by, 
relatives. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. 11 ) 11. i. 182 (Qo. 1) His hands were guilty 
of no kinred [1623 kindreds] blcud. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 10 
The tender Ties of Kindred-love were torn. *739 Smollett 
Regicide tv. vi, What kindred crime, alas ! am l decreed To 
expiate. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxi.v, Ere childhood’s 
flaxen ringlet turn'd To black and brown on k indeed brows. 
2 . Allied in nature, character, or properties; 
possessing similar qualities or features ; cognate. 

1340 A yenb. 228 ‘O zay]> he, 4 huet is uayr chastete kenrede 
mid bri^tnesse*. 1595 Shaks. John ui. iv. 14 Who hath 
read, or heard Of any kindred-action like to this? 1697 
Dryden Alexander s Feast 95 *Twas but a kindred sound 
to move. For pity melts the mind to love. 1781 Gideon Dccl. 
«$■ A xviii. II. 79 The kindred names of Constantine, Con- 
stantius, and Consigns. _ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 38 To 
study the formation of rain and kindred phenomena. 

Hence Xi'ndredless a., having no kindred or 
relatives. Xi*ndredly adv ., in a kindred way, 
cognately. Xindiredness, Xindredship, the 
quality or state of being of kin or akin ; kinship. 

1835 Lytton Rienzi v. iv, Shouldst thou be friendless, 
*kindredless, alone.. I may claim thee as my own. 1864 
A. B. Grosart Lambs all Safe (1865) 85 Many *kindredly 
inscrutable and tremendous things. 1838 Chalmers Whs. 
XIII. 96 A *kindredness in their heart with its flavour and 
phraseology is a kindredness with heaven. xS8a C. E. 
Turner Stud. Russ. Lit . i. xo The resemblance consists 
only in the form and in the kindredness of subject. 1769 
Robertson Chas. 1/(1796) I. 256 He was deemed to have 
renounced all the rights and privileges of *kindredship. 
X885 E. F. Byrrne Entangled 1 . 1. v. 69 A certain kindred- 
ship of soul and likeness of quality. 

t Ki’ndsfoLk. Obs. rare—'. [Cf. Kind sb. 11.] 
« Kinsfolk. 


1587 Raleigh in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 203 My Lady’s 
Trends and kmdsfolkes. 

t Ki/ndship. Obs, [f. Kind a. + -ship.] — 
Kindness. 

1390 Gower Conf. \. 1 70 He . . seide hem for the kindeschipe. 
That thei have don him felaschipe, He wole hem do som 
grace ayein. 1591 2nd Pt. Troub. Raigne K. John(t6ii) 
85 What kindsbip, lenitie, or Christian raigne, Rules in the 
man to bear this foul impeach ? a 2642 Bp. MouNTACU.dc/T 
-f Mon. <16421 252 Herod, out of high stomach, ..or distrust 
of his honesty, refused his kindship. 

Kindteough, obs. form of Kinkcough. 

Kine, archaic pi. of Cow-fA* (see 1 b &); occas. 
at/rib. or in Comb., as kine-killing, 'pox. 

x8oo B. Waterhouse {title) A Prospect of exterminating 
the Small-Pox ; being the History of the . . Kine-Pox, com- 
monly called the Cow-Pox. 1894 Daily News 23 Apr. 3/5 
,The kine-killing practice of the Mohammedans at their 
festivals, 

tKine- (also rarely kyne-> kini-, cune-), the 
‘representative in early ME. of OE. cyne-, eytti 
used in numerous combs, with the sense of ‘kingly, 
royal’, as cyne- beam, -cynn, -dorn, etc., also in 
•personal names as Cynebald -gils, -mind, -wuf , 
etc., corresponding to OHG. chuni- in chuniriche , 
Chunipald , - per(h)t , -guild, - mttnd etc. (But in 
OHG., combs, are usually formed with chuninc -, 
king, as chunincduom, -helm, -riche, -stuol, whereas 
those formed with cyiting- are comparatively rare 
in OE. : e. g. cyning-cyntt, -dSm, -feortn, - slan .) 

{Neither OE. cyne nor OHG. chuni is found as a separate 
word, and two views are possible as to the exact etymology 
of the element; either that it is the simple stem of OTcut. 

Goth, kuni, OE. cynn. Kin, race, in combination, 
or that it represents a masculine derivative of this, of form 
*kuni-z, equivalent to ON./ttfiu* ‘man of race, man of gentle 
or noble birth \ taken also by some as the immediate source 
of OHG. chuning , OE. cyning. King. For the former view, 
cf. the combining use of dry lit, ‘ people, folk, army \ in sense 
‘lordly', in dryht-bcarn lordly or princely child, lit. child 
of the folk, etc.] _ . 

The following combinations of kine- are found in 
• early ME.; few of them survived the middle of the 
13th c. Xine-mrd [Erd], kingdom. Kine-he(a)rn 
[Bairn], child of royal birth. Xine-bench, throne. 
Xine-bora a. , of royal birth. Xine-harh [Bcjbgh], 
royal city. Xine-erpe [Earth], kingdom. Kine- 
helm, -balm, crown. Xine-laverd, -loverd 
[Lord], royal master, king. Kinelich. a., royal. 
Xine-lond [Land], kingdom, realm. Xine-mede 
[Meed], royal reward. Xine-merlc [Mark], a 
mark indicating royal birth. Xine-moto [Moot], 
royal council or court. Kine-ring, royal ring. 
Kine-ssete [Seat], throne. Kine-scrud [Shroud], 
royal robes. Xine-setle [Settle], Xine-stol 
[Stool], throne. Xine-peod [Thede], kingdom. 
Xlne-worp, -warp [ Worth] n., royal ; hence Kine- 
wurpliche adv., royally. Xine-^erde [Yard], 
sceptre, royal power. See also Kindom, Kinrik. 

cxzqs Lav. i nt 33 He .. letten beoden uerde ^eond al his 
ikme-xrde [ci * 75 kine-erke]. cxooo Andreas 566 (Or.) 
Synnije ne mihton onenawan bxt *cynebearn. c 1200 
Tnn. Coll. Horn. 4 7 Semte Mane . . bar hire hohe cune- 
bern. * a I34o }y 0 fiunge in Cott. Horn. 273 , Kl "? beari \** 
pt dauiSes kin. <r 1205 Lav. 9693 pus seide pe king, . . per 
be sat. .an his *kine-benche. c 1000 ^Elfric Lives Saints 
u* 3=6 pa wiEs on rome .byrig sum *cyne-boren nueden. 
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c 1205 Lay, 22x42 per come preo ibrotleren, pe weore kint- 
borne. <*2=25 Leg. Katie. 1882 Under ]>is f come pe purs 
Maxence. .a3etn to his *kineburh. c 1275 *Kine-er|>e [see 
ht/te-eeni}. 97X Blickl. Horn. 23 pa wundan beag of pornuin 
& hine setton on heafod for *cynehelme. c 1205 Lay. 6766 
He his ktnehelm on-feng. Ibid, XB158 Nim pu pene kine- 
halm. cx°°o in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 266 purh hmse his 
cynehlafordes /E 5 el redes cynges. c 120$ Lay. 2501 For 
Locnnes lufe, te wes hire kine louerd. Ibid. 9831 pu mrt 
me swa leof swa mi kine-lauerd. c 900 tr. Rada's Hist. jv. 
xxvifi]. (i 890) 358 Seo *cynelice Lemne vElfed. c 1205 Lay. 
34 130 Bi-tache me a;nne castel o 5 er ane kineliche burh. 
Ibid. 183 He wes king & heo quen, & *kine-lond heo welden. 
Ibid. 2523 Heo ;ef Madan an hond A 1 his fader kine-lond. 
a izzsLcg. Kath. 399 And tu schalt..to curt cumcnseo 3 en, 
and *kinemede ikepen. c 1300 Havclok 604 On his xith 
shuldre a *kyne merk. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1979 And tektng 
heold ta.-hise “kinemotes. Ibid. 409 He .. sende iseelede 
writes wi 5 his ahne *kinering. c izoo Ormin 2224 pattillke 
*kines£ete patt Davibp kinnghiss faderr held, a 1240 Ureisun 
in Colt. Horn. 193 pu ham ^tuest *kinescrud, beies, and gold 
ringes. c 893 K. /Elfred Or os. iii. vii. § 6 pat hehste *cyne- 
setl and heafod ealles eastrices. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 45 He 
set o kine setle. a 900 Cynewulf Crist 22x7 (Gr.) ponue 
Crist site 5 on his *cyneatole. c 1205 Lay. 45x7 Stille he wes 
iswo^en On his kine-stole. Ibid. 22300 Ardur letten beoden 
3eond al his *kine-peoden. C127S Ibid. 1x026 pat he .. his 
*kineworJ>e lond Sette Custance an hond. c 1320 Cast. 
Love 14 Worschupe him. .pat kinewor|>e kyng [is] vs aboue. 
a 1225 Juliana 62 pus ])u..of |>e preo ktnges were *kinc- 
wur6liche iwur3et. c xooo /Elfric Horn. II. 502 Hi to pas 
caseres *cyne-syrde ^ebujon. c 2200 Ormin 8182 And himm 
wass sett inn niss rthht hannd An dere kinejerrde. 2306 
Sir Simon Fraser in Pol. Songs (Camden) 215 Hii .. token 
him a kyne-jerde, so me kyng sholde, to deme. 

Kinematic (koinzmte'tik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
Kivjjfia, Kivijfiar- a motion (f. Kivtiv to move) + -ic.] 

A. adj. Relating to pure motion, i.e. to motion 
considered abstractly, without reference to force or 
mass. 

2864 Athenaeum No. 2924. 340/3 Kinematic effects of revolu- 
tion and rotation. 2879 Thomson fc Tait Hat. Phil. I. r. 
483 The design of a kinematic machine, .essentially involves 
dynamical considerations. 1880 A 'alure XXI. 244/1 M- 
Mannheim has recently introduced the expression kinematic 
geometry, .dealing with motion independently of forces and 
times. 

B. sb. = Kinematics. 


1873 W. K. Clifford Pure Sciences in Con temp. Rev. 
(1874) Oct. 717 These rules are called the laws of kinematic, 
or of the pure science of motion. 

Kinematical (kain/mte-tikal), a. [f. as prec. 
± -al.] Of or pertaining to kinematics; kinematic. 
1864 in Webster. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. 
§91 These and kindred curves, which give good instances 
of kinematical theorems. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 243/2 
Kinematical Apparatus. 

Kinematics. [In form a pi. of Kinematic: 
see -ic 2, and quot. 1840.] The science of pure 
motion, considered without reference to the matter 
or objects moved, or to the force producing or 
changing the motion. (Cf. Kinetics.) 

1840 Whewell Philos. Induct. Sc. 1 . 146 M. Ampere, in 
his Essai sur la Philosophic des Sciences (1834). .proposes to 
term it Kinematics {Cinematiquc). 2859 J. R. Lunn Motion 
v, The phenomena of Motion . . what^ has hitherto been 
called (though not universally) Kinematics. 2879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. (ed. 2) Pref. 6 We adopt the suggestion 
of Ampere and use the term Kinematics for the purely 
geometrical science of motion in the abstract. 1882 Minchin 
(title) Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. 
Kinematograph, (kain/*mat<?grdf, ksinimx’to- 
graf). Also cm- (sain-), [ad. Fr. cinimatographe, 
f. Gr. Kivrjyia, Kivrjixaro- motion + -GRAPH.] A 
contrivance (invented by Messrs. Lumiere of Paris) 
by which a series of instantaneous photographs 
taken in rapid succession can be projected on a 
screen with similar rapidity, so as to give a life- 
like reproduction of the original moving scene. 

2806 Daily Nezvs 21 Feb. 8/4 An exhibition of the ‘ Cine- 
matographe in the Marlborough Hall of the Polytechnic, 
Regent-street, yesterday afternoon, 'the Cinematograpne 

is an invention of MM. Lumiere, and it is a contrivance by 
which a real scene of life and movement may be reproduced 
before an audience in a life size picture. 2897 1 rest m. Gaz. 
< May 8/t It was the lamp of the kmematograph which set 
the place on Are. 2897 Pop. Set. Monthly Dec. 280 In the 
cinematograph.. they are projected upon a screen. 2899 
Harper’s Mag. Feb. 385 What is called the American 
Biograph * — an improved form of the kinematograptn 
fig *890 Month Apr. 378 Reducing to order and viewing 
synopticalfy the kinematograph of life. 

Hence Xine xnatoffra phic a, 

x8ar IVesim. Gaz. 6 May 8/2 The celluloid films upon 
which the cinematographic pictures are printed. 1900 iv. -V 
Q. 9th Ser. VI. 206/2 A novel by..Gald< 5 s. .with a wonderful 
(cinematographic style. _ 

Kine0graph(k3bn/,dgraf)* Also cmeograph. 
[irreg. f« Gr. tcivi-uv to move + -graph.] A picture 
representing objects in motion, produced by bring- 
ing separate pictures before the eye in such quick 

° ♦Via imirrpe intf\ fine COT 1 - 


aous impression. ... - , 

kjx Anthony s Photogr. Bull. IV. 100 A simpler optical 
won still is that known as the • kmeogrnph . 1S99 D.n.y 
M *4 July 6/4 Oncograph, or better, Kineograpb, menus 
cture of movement — of moving objects, 

jae-pos: see Kike. 

jinesi- (teinfsi), before a vowel also kines-, 
nbining form of Gr. etVijtrtr motion, used in 
tain scientific and medical terms: as Kinesi- 


a’trio a. [see Iatf.ic], relating to kinesiatrics 
(Ogilvie 18S2). Kinesia’trlcs [see -10 a], the 
treatment of diseases by means of gymnastics or 
muscular action. Xinesiometer, * an instrument 
for determining quantitatively the motion of a part ’ 
(Gould jl led. Diet. 1S90). Kine'sipatli [cf. Allo- 
path], one who treats diseases by kinesipathy. 
Ktnesipa-thio a., pertaining to kinesipathy. Klnc- 
ai'pathlst = Kintsipath (Webster 1S64). Kine- 
si'pathy = Kinesiatrics. Kine slscope, an elec- 
trical instrument (invented by Capt. McEvoy) 
placed at the sea bottom to detect the presence of 
steam vessels in the neighbourhood. Kinesi- 
the'rapy [Gr. Otpamia medical treatment; cf. I'\ 
kinesitherapic\ — Kinesiatrics. Ktneso dto a. 
[Gr. <>5-ov a path; cf. F.kinisodique\ , transmitting 
motor impulses from the brain, efferent. Kine- 
so'pathy, erroneous form of Kinesipathy. 

2856 M. Roth Movem, Ci/r«(jL), The treatment by move- 1 
ments (which is also called kinesitherapy,*kinesiatrics). i860 
All Year Round No. 45. 450 One of these *Kinesipaths in- 
\ented the amusing theory that ‘ synovia * was the cause of 
all bodily ailments. 185^ Mayne Expos. Lex., * Kinesipathy, 
.. a system of athletic exercises and feats of muscular 
strength,, invented by . . a fencing master and teacher of 
gymnastics in Stockholm. 2860 Russell Revnolds Yes <5- 
No II. 239 He has gone the round of the * pathies \ .. he has 
tried homoeopathy, hydropathy, kinesipathy, . .and I know 
not what besides.. 1893 Daily News 8 June s/8 The hydro- 
phone, in connection with a new instrument named a *fcine- 
siscope.' 1874 Dunguson Med. Diet., *Kiuesodic. 1878 
Foster Phys. in. v. § 3, 488 They speak of it accordingly as 
kinesodic and assthesodic, as simply affording paths for 
motor and sensory impulses. 1864 Miss Mulock Ld.Erlis- 
toun 231 He . . tried allopathy, homoeopathy, *kinesopathy, 
and heaven knows how many pathies besides. 

Kinesthesia, -esthetic; see Kinesthesia. 
Kinetic (kaine'tik),**. (j 3.) [ad. Gr. kivtjtikos 
moving : see -ic.] 

1. Producing or causing motion, rare 

1853 Mavne Expos. Lex., Kinetic,. (Physiol), exciting to 
move, or to act. 

2. Of, pertaining or relating fo, motion ; due to 
or resulting from motion. 

Kinetic energy-, see Energy 6. Kinetic theory of heat, 
of gases-, the theory that heat, or the gaseous state, is due 
to motion of the particles of matter. 

1864 Reader 2 Apr. 429/^3 Till and about the year 1780. . 
the weightiest authorities inclined towards the kinetic theory 
of heat._ 1866 Lond. Rev. 2 June 615/3 Correct principles 
of kinetic science. x8yo P. G. Tait in Nature 29 Dec. 163/2 
The grand modern ideas of Potential and Kinetic Energy 
cannot be too soon presented to the student. 1872 Sir W. 
Thomson in Daily News 3 May, The kinetic theory of gases, 
shadowed forth by Lucretius, definitely stated by Daniel 
Bernoulli, largely developed by Hera path, made a reality 
by Joule, and worked out to its present advanced state by 
Clausius and Maxwell. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 

1 . t. § 357 If, from anyone configuration, two courses differ- 
ing infinitely little from one another have again a configura- 
tion in common, this second configuration will be called a 
kinetic focus relatively to the first: or. .these two configura- 
tions will be called conjugate kinetic foci. x88x Stevenson 
Virg. Pucrisquc (ed. 8) xxi ; I still remember that the spin- 
ning of a top is a case of Kinetic Stability. 

B. sb. - Kinetics. 

2873 Clifford Syllabus Led. in Math . Papers (1882) 516 
Dynamic.. is divided into two parts { Static.. and Kinetic.. 
Properly^ speaking, Static is a particular case of Kinetic 
which it is convenient to consider separately. 

Kinetical (kaine-tikat), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

Of or pertaining to kinetics. 

2882 Minchin Until. Kincmat. 107 D'Alembert, in enun- 
ciating the kinetical principle known by bis name, speaks 
of force of inertia as effective force. Ibid. 190 To introduce 
here a proposition which is not kinematical but kinetical. 
Kiue‘tics. [In form a pi. of Kinetic; see-iC2.] 
Tite branch of dynamics which investigates the 
relations between the motions of bodies and the 
forces acting upon them ; opposed to Statics , which 
treats of bodies in equilibrium. 

2864 in Webster. ,x866 Lond. Rev. 2 June 615/3 Between 
whiles he has his kinetics to get up for the next morning. 
1882 Minchin Unlpl. Kincmat. 50 The particular case m 
which the resultant acceleration ot a moving point is always 
directed towards a fixed.. centre is deserving of special 
notice on account of the part which it plays in kinetics. 

Kineto- (ksinih?), repr. Gr. uIvt^to-, comb, 
form of KivrjTQS movable, used in several terms of 
recent origin, as Xinetoge'ziesia, the (theoretical) 
origination of animal structures in animal move- 
ments. Xiao’togiaph, an apparatus for photo- 
graphing a scene of action in every stage of its 
progress; hence Xinetogra*phlc a. Xineto- 
pLo 'no graph, a kinetograph with, mechanism for 
recording sounds. Xine-toscope, (a) * a sort of 
movable panorama* (Webster 1864); ( b ) an appa- 
ratus for reproducing the scenes recorded by the 
kinetograph; (r) an instrument by which arcs of 
different radii are combined in the production of 
curves (Knight Dict.Mcdu 1875); hence Xine to- 
sco-pic a. Xine tOjSJcoloscop© {Gr. okutos dark- 
ness: see -scope] (see quot.). 

1 834 E. D. Cope Qrif. Fittest (t$£;) 423 The ‘law of use 
and effort’ .. that animal structures have been produced, 
directly or Indirectly, by animal movements, or the doctrine 
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of *kmetogenests. . 2893 Osborne in Williams Gcal. Biology 
(1895) 324 The changes cn route [in the Mammalia] lead us 
to believe either in predestination . . or in kiuctogenesis. 
i&gx Times 29 May 5/1 {Mr. Edison said] The *kinctograph 
is a machine combining electricity with photography. 2804 
Dickson Life Edison 316 The dramatis personx of the 
*kinetographic stage. Ibut 303 The comprehensive term 
for this invention is the *kineto-phonograph. /bid., The 
kinetograph and the *kinetoscope .. relate respectively to 
the taking and reproduction of movable but soundless ob- 
jects. Ibid. 31 x A popular and inexpensive adaptation of 
*kinetoscopic methoas. 2896 Wes tut. Gaz. 18 Afar. 2/1 The 
Mdnetodrotoscope. ■ . By means of this barbarously termed 
piece of apparatus it is possible, so we are told, to see the 
motions ot the bones of the finger when bent backwards and 
forwards. 

King (kiq), sb* Forms: 1 cyning, (-ineg), 
kyningj cining, cynis, 1-2 cyng, ciug, (1 cyneg, 
ching), 1-6 kyng, 4-6 kynge, (4 kinge, kin, 

5 kynnga, kink, keng), 2- king. [A Com. 
Teut. word: OF. cyning « OFris. kin-, ken-, 
totting, OS. touting (MDu. coninc , Du. toning, 
MLG. kon(it)ink), OHG. chun *, touting:— OTeut. 
*kttningo-z, a derivative of *kttnjo -, Goth, kuni, 
OE. cynn, Kin', race, etc. The ON. equivalent was 
tonong-r, - ungr (S\v. konwig). Finnish kunittgas 
king, and Lith. kuningas lord, priest, were early 
adoptions from Teut. In most of the Teut. lan- 
guages two reduced forms appear: 1) OE. cynig^ 
OFris. to'nig, etc., OS. ktutig (MDu. conirii), 
OHG. chun-, kitnig (MHG. kiinic, kiincc, G, to'nig, 
J k it nig) ; 2) OE. cyng, ring — MHG. kibtc (obs. 
G. kiing, tot ng), ON. to'ngr (Sw. kwtg, Da. konge) . 
Compare OE. fenig (G. pfennig) PfiNN'Y, for 
felling ; ON . pengar pi. (Da. penge) for peningar. 

As to the exact relation, in form and sense, of king to kin, 
views differ. Some take it as a direct derivative, in the sense 
either of 1 scion of the kin, race, or tribe or ‘scion of a (or 
the) noble kin comparing dryhten (: — *druhtinO-z) * lord ' 
from dryht (: — * dr uhti-z) ‘army, folk, people ’ dryht-bcarn 
‘lordly or princely child, prince', lit. ‘child of the nation’, 
ON. fylkir ‘ kin^' from folk, Goth, piudans * king % from 
pluda people, nation. Others refer *kuningo-z immediately 
to the supposed masc. *kuni-s, preserved in comb, in OHG. 
chum-, OE. cyne- (see Kjne*>, taking it as— ‘son or descen- 
dant of one of (noble) birth.’. See Hildebrand in Grimm, 
and Kluge, s.v. KAnig; Franck s. v. Honing, etc.] 

(The genitive plural in southern ME. was hingtnc, -cn, -yn.) 

I. 1 . The usual title of the male sovereign ruler 
of an independent state, whose position is either 
purely hereditary, or hereditary under certain legal 
conditions, or, if elective, is considered to give to 
the elected the same attributes and rank as those 
of a (purely or partly) hereditary ruler. 

In OE. the title appears first as the name of the chiefs of 
the various Anglian and Saxon 'kins', tribes, or dans, who 
invaded Britain, and of the petty states founded by them, 
as well as of the native British chiefs or princes with whom 
they fought, and of the Danish chiefs who at a later time 
Invaded and occupied parts of the country. Among the 
Angles and Saxons tim kingship was not strictly hereditary, 
according to later notions; but the cyning was chosen or 
accepted in each case from a recognized kingly or royal 
cyan or family (usually tracing its genealogy up to Woden). 
With the gradual ascendancy and conquests of Wessex in 
the qth and iolh c., the king of the West Saxons became 
the king of the Angelcynn, Angelbcode, or English {Angli- 
gen arum, gentis Angligenx, Anglorum), and the tribal 
kings came to an end. But there still remained a King of 
Scotland, and several petty kings in Ireland. InEuropean 
and other more or less civilized countries, king is now the 
title of the ruler of an independent organized state called a 
kingdom ; but in mediaval times,, as still in the. German 
Empire, some kings were really’or nominally subordinate 
to the Emperor (as ostensibly representing the "Roman Cxsar 
or Impcrator), and a King is still held to rank below an 
Emperor. In reference to ancient times the name is applied, 
like L. rex, Gr. ^ao-iAevs, Heb. “pO melek, to the more or 
less despotic rulers not only of great dominions like As- 
syria, Persia, Egypt, but of petty states or towns such as 
Jericho, Ai, Mycenae, Ithaca, Syracuse, and Rome. It is 
still applied to the native rulers of petty African states, 
towns, or tribes, Polynesian islands, and tne like. 

King designate, possessive', seetheadjs. Uncrowned king, 
one who has the power, though not the rank, of a king. 

a 855 0 . E. Cnron . an. 377 Her Cujnvine and Ceawlin 
fuhton wib Brettas, and hie .iii. kyningas ofslogon, Coin- 
mail, and Condidan, and Farinmail. 858 Charter in O. E. 
Texts 438 Se cyning sealde. .wullafe fif sulung landes. 875 
0. E. Chron., And forGodrumand Oscytel and Anwynd,pa 
.Ui. cynlngas, of Hreopedune to Grantebrycge mid micle here, 
and sston brer an jear, 97 1 Blickl. H cm. 69 H i . . hine w eor- 
bodon swa cinige geriseb* Ibid. 71 He wjes to cinge ongyten 
& Sphered, cxoox O. £. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 2001 pzes 
cynincges 5 ere fa. a 2132 O. E. Chron. an. 2123 Se kyng 
alihte dune of his hors. Ibid. an. 1124 Se king let don bone 
eorl..on heftnunge. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 115 Des kingges 
riKtwisnesse areteS his kme setle. c 2205 Lay. 24609 Jhder 
weoren icumen seouen kingene sunen. c 2250 Gen. Ex. 
834 Ne* ilc but^e hadde ise louereding, Sum was king, and 
sum kumeling. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8179 He smot boru 
out wib a launce on of hor hexte kinge. a 1300 Cursor AI. 
5382 Ysmael had wijfs thrin bat kinges twelue bar come of 
him. Ibid. 4243 To putifer, pc king sttward. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 263 Wei nygh al b e kyngyn Iynage of 
straunge naciouns come of bis Woden. Ibid. VI. 251 Ced- 
walla, a stalworbe 3ongelyng of kyngene kynde, c 1400 
Rom. R £>1^6852 These emperours . . Or kyngis, dukis, & lordis 
grete. c 1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 888 Of the Rodes he was a 
kin g son. c 1460 _F okt escu e A bs . 4 Lint. A fori. v. (2885)119 
What dishonour is this, and abatynge of the glorie of a 
kynge. 1535 Coverdale 2 Pet. ii. 27 Feare God. Hononre 
the kynge {138a WyCUF Make ?e the kyng honourable; 


2388 onourc $e the king]. 260a Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 123 
There's such Diuimty doth hedge a King, 2605 — Lear tv. 
vi. 109, I,cucry inch a King, When I do stare, see how the 
Subiect quakes. 26x3 Pukchas Pilgrimage (1614) 836 Their 
Kings were no other then the chiefe in every Cottage, which 
consisted of one kindred. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia n. 
37 The forme of their [Indians’! Common- wealth is a Mon- 
archical! government, one as Empcrour ruleth oucr many 
Kings or Governours. 2718 Prior Power • 275 What is a 
king?— a man condemn'd to bear The public burden of the 
nation’s care. 1784 Cowi'CR^ 7’ar/t v. 188 War’s a game, 
which were their subjects wise, Kings would not play at. 

a Coleridge Relig. A I usings, The great, the rich, the 
ty men, The Kings and the chief captains of the world. 
1847 Prescott Peru (18^0) II. 20 The title of King, by 
which the earlier Aztec princes are distinguished by Spanish 
writers, is supplanted by that of Emperor in the later reigns. 
1873 E. W. Rowertson Hist. Ess. 206 Thus he (Henry I of 
Germany) was a king, but not an anointed sovereign. 

b. In phrases and proverbs. 

1539 Taverner Erasrn. Prov. (1532) 4 Kyngcs hauc manyc 
eares and manye eyes. 2546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 39 
Where as nothing is, the kynge must lose his right. _ 2592 
2 nd Pt. Troublesome Raignt K. John (i6u) 206 A king is 
a king though fortune do her worst. 2659 Howell (N.), 
The king's cheese goes half away in paring, viz.j among so 
many officers. 2694 Morrcox Rabelais IV. xvi. (1737) 65 
Which made the Dog get on his Legs, pleas’d like a little 
King, a 173a [see HArrY 4]. 2765 Blackstone Comm . I. vti. 
246 The king can do no wrong... The ^ prerogative of the 
crown extends not to do any injury: it is created for the 
benefit of the people, and therefore cannot be exerted to 
their prejudice. 1788 Burns Let. to Airs. Dunlop 16 Aug., 
The old Scottish proverb says well, 4 Kings' call is better 
than ither folks' corn 

c. The three Kings, the Wise Men who came 
from the East to worship the new-born Christ. 
Frequently called the {three) Kings of Cologne, from a 

E tcvalcnt belief that their bodies were preserved at that city, 
aving been removed thither in 2264 from Milan, where they 
were alleged to have been discovered in 1x58. 

c Z2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 45 l>c b rc kinges b° comen of 
csttichc. 02350 Winner ff Waster 503 To b« kirkc of 
Colayne ber kyngcs ligges. 2387 Tu c visa Higden (Rolls) 
IV. 283 pc brc kynges (L. magi] come to Ierusalcni. Ibid. 
VIII. 43 Rauph bisshop of Coloyne brou^t be bodies of be 
(bre) kynges of Coloyne out of Meian. c 2400 Three Kings 
Cologne 2 (PcJ brec holy and worshipfull kyngis of Colcyn .* 
Iaspar, Meichyor, and Balt baser, 2583 Leg. Bp. St. A rtdrois 
669 As Culen Kyngis that Christ adornca, Per aliam viam 
he returned. 

d. The Books of Kings: certain books of the Old 
Testament which contain the history of the Kings 
of Israel and Judah. Also ellipt. Kings, 

In the original Hebrew text there was only one book so 
called, corresponding to xst and 2nd Kings in the present 
English Bible. In the Septuagint, followed by the Vulgate, 
and so by the older English versions, these two are reckoned 
as the 3rd and 4th, the two books of Samuel being called rst 
and 2nd Kings. 

x*8a Wyclip x Kings (i, e. 2 Samuel) Prol., In this book 
of Kingis the first is conlened, how Anna..axidc of God to 
haue a sone. c 1460 Fortescuf. Ads . <y Lim. Mon. i. (2885) 
210 The viij» h chapiter of the first boke of kynges [1 Sam. 
viii-3. 2535 Coverdale, The first boke of the kyngcs, 
otherwyse called the first boke of Samuel. i6xx Bible, The 
first Booke of Samuel, otherwise called. The first Bookc of 
the Kings. Ibid 1, Contents..! Samuel, 2 Samuel, t. Kings, 
2. Kings, 2 Chronicles letc.). 

2 . With additions: a. As a title, now placed im- 
mediately before a personal name, as King Edward, 
F in OE. (rarely in later use) immediately after it, 
as fElfred cyning, Harold cyng ; formerly also the 
King \ before or after the name. 

In OE. Chron. (Laud MS.) the annul of 1066 has se cyng 
Eadweard, Harold cor l, Harold cyng, Willclm cor l, pc 
cyng Willclm. 

O . E. Chron. an. 588 Her /Elle cyning foib ferde. _ - Ibid. 
604 East Seaxe . .under Ssebrihte cinge and Mellite bisceope. 
836 Charter in O. E. Texts 453 E 03 hard . . 3es friodotn 
waes bigeten act Wiglafe cyninge. c 888 K. vElfred Boeth. i, 
]>a . . yfel be se cyni ng Deod ric. . dyde. 972 Blickl. Horn. r6i 
On Herodes dagum pa:s cyninges. <22020 in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. IV. 9 Cnut cing gret Lyfing arcebisceop. a 2200 O. E. 
Chron . an. 1066 pe cyng Willelm geherae^ ]>xt seegen. 
<22250 Ibid. an. 2132 Dis scar com Henri king to b* s 
land. 1297 R* Glouc. (Rolls) 7574 King Macolom spousede 
Margarete so; Ac king Wiliam.. Wende ajen to normandi’e. 
02400 Three Kings Cologne 12 Kyng Ezechias was syke to 
be dethe. Ibid. 14 perfore godsent to Ezechias be kyng. 2535 
Coverdale Alatt . i. 6 Dauid the kynge begat Salomon. 
2592 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. v. 66 The lawfull Heire of Edward 
King, the Third of that Descent. Ibid. 76 Third Sonne To 
King Edward the Third. <22635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 28 The people hath it to this day in proverb, King 
Harry loved a man. 2721 Addison Spcct. No. 129 p 10 We 
fancied ourselves in King Charles the Second’s reign. 1784 
Cow per Task vi. 663 Two staves. Sung to the praise and 
glory of King George. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. $. v.. He 
is one of king Johns men,' eight score to the hundred: a 
saying of a jit tie undersized man. 2876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V. xxii. 16 The two great notes of time [in Domesday] 
are ‘ the time of King Eadward and 1 the time when King 
William came into England'. i 8 $$Newspr. King Khama’s 
visit to England. 

b. "With specification of the people or country 
over which a king’s rule extends, as King of the 
Romans , of Italy. Also King of Kings, a king 
who has other kings under him, an emperor : often 
assumed as a title by Eastern monarchs. King 
of men , translating Gr. ava£ avSpaw. 

<*855 O. E. Citron, an. 488 Her zEsc feng to rice, and was 
..xxiiti. wintra Cantwara cyning. ^ Ibid. an. 50S Her Cerdic 
and Cyntic ofslogon amne Brettisc cyning, pam was nama 
Natanleod. C975 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 975 Eadgar 
Engla cyning ceas him o<5er leoht," «xxoo O. E. -Citron. 


(Laud MS.) an. 2079 Melcolm cyng of Scotlande. ~ci\u 
Ibid. an. 1 129 Se kyng of France, c 2205 Lay. 13320b-- ’ - 


of Noreua:i?c..& fere Dcnscmonne king! c 1330 It. Brusse 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11945 First com Epistrot [>e kyng 
Grcce . . Pandras >e kyng of Egipte. 138a Wyclip Ezra viL 
J2 Aitaxcrses, king of kmgus, 10 Esdre theprest. — D an 
ij. 37 Thou art kyng of kyngus, and God of heuen ?auc to 
thee kingdom. 2405 Rolls Parlt. 1 1 1. 605/z The Wxrshm. 
ful Prince Robert the King of Scotland, a 155a Leland 
Collett. (1774) II. 547 Edwarde de Bruse,..proclayming hym 
self King of Kinges yn Ireland, 1647 Ward Simp. C abler 
51 There is a quadrobulary saying, which passes current in 
the Wcstcmc World, That the Empcrour is King of Kin^s 
the Spaniard, King of Men, the French King of Asses, The 
King of England, King of Devils. 2725-20 Pope lliad’xxx. 
54 Tlie king of men, Atrides, came the last. 2835 Thirlwall 
Greece I. v. 129 lie leads an army against Augeas, king 
of Elis. 2876 A. Arnold in Contemp. Rev. June 32 Th e 
King-of-Kings. .signified his willingness. 

c. KingCharles, short for King Charles 1 s Spaniel 
(see Spaniel) ; King Hany, the goldfinch. 

. (rt X825 Foruy Voc % E . Anglia s. v., King Harry Redcap, 
xs the gold-finch.. King Harry Blackcap, is the bird which 
is commonly called simply the blackcap.J 1848 Zoologist 
VI. 3ie6 The goldfinch.. is the King Harry from its beauti. 
ful crown. 2883 Cassells Nat. Hist. II. 132 The King 
Charles of the present day is an interesting example of 
deterioration. 

3 . Applied to a woman, csp. one who rules or 
bears herself like a king. rare. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 869 Hennin S: Morgan . , adde despit 
bat womman king ssoldc alonde bco. 2796 Burke Regie* 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 53 The Hungarian Subjects of Maria 
Theresa.. called her. .a King. ..She lived and died a King. 
\%$ZDaily NcwsTpRvsL.fs After the King died his consort 
determined that her daughter should be a King, not a 
Queen. 

4 . Applied to God or Christ. Freq. in phr. King 
of heaven , of bliss, of glory, King of kings , etc. 

871-89 Charter in O. E. Texts 452 gehalde hine heofones 
cyning in Jfishum life. 972 Blickl. Horn. 203 To 
cymnga cyninge, to Criste svlfum. a 2300 Cursor Al. 8100 
Pine on bat tre thole he salT>e king o blis. a 2325 Tc Deurn 
in Prose Psalter 192 pou, Christ, art kynge of glorie (2535 
in Goodly Prymer, Thou art the kyng of glory 0 Chnste). 
CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints it. ( Paul) 966 He.. [at the] last lug- 
ment sail bryng nerc hand all men befor be kyng. 2382 
Wyclif Rev. xvii. 14 For he is Lord of lordes and kyng of 


(Roxb.) Pref. 1 He bat was King of heuen and of erthe. 
2500-20 Dunbar Pocmsx. 28 To him that is of kingis King. 
*548-58 Bk. Com. Prayer (Prayer Queen’s Maiesty),0 Lord 
our heuenlv father, high and mighty king of kynges. Lorde 
oflordcs, tne oncly ruler of princes, 2667 Milton P. L. v. 
640 Th’ all-bounteous King, who showrd With conioushand. 
2782 Cow per Truth 179 What purp° sc has °f 

Saints in view ? 1872 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem iv. 68 The King 
whose twin names are Light, and Love. 

5 . A title given to certain persons holding a real 
or pretended supreme authority or rank, or to one 
who plays the king. . 

e.g. King of Heralds, the King Herald or King-of-Arms; 
King of Ribalds : sec Ribald ; King of the SaCriJhes, one 
of the Roman priests {rex sacrorum); esp. the leading 
person in some game or sport, as King of the Scan , of the 
Cockneys, of May, of AJisrulc : see Bean, etc.; King Arthur, 
King / am, King of Cantland, King of the Castle, certain 
games (see quots.) so called from the chief player. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., King of Heralds., is an Officer at 
Arms, that hath the prehemmence of this Society. 2709 
Grecian Plays 43 [The Greeksl had likewise their BasiUnda, 
representing our Questions and Commands, or King I atn- 
2782. Gibbon Dec/. 4- F. xxviii. III. 72 The King of the 
Sacrifices represented the person of Numa, and of his 
successors, in the religious functions, which could be per- 
formed only by royal hands. 2808-25 Jamieson, Ktngoj 
Cantland , a game of children in which one of a company 
being chosen King o' Cantland, and two goals appointed 
[etc.]. 1847-52 Halliwell, Kiug-Arthur, a game used at 
sea, when near the line, or in a hot latitude. It is periormea 
thus [description follows]. 2890 J. G. Wood's Boys Aloa. 
Playmate 147 King of the Castle. ..One player stands upon 
a mound, crying, ‘ I am king of the castle and the others 
try to pull him down. 

6 . One who in a certain sphere or class has 
supremacy or pre-eminence compared to that of a 
king. In recent use often applied to.gjeat mer- 
chants, manufacturers, etc., with defining word 
•prefixed, as alkali-, fur-; railway-king. 

1382 Wyclif Job xlu 25 [34] He [Leviathan] ys king vpon 
alle the sones of pride. 1508 Kennedif. Flytingw. Dunbar 
326 Confess thy crime, bald Kenydy the king. 2567 Gtiae 
<tjr Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 12 Distroy the DeuilL.Quhilk of this 
warld is Prince and King. 2592 Davies Immort.Sonl 
xxx 1 1. lx, Why made he Man, of other Creatures, King/ 
2623 H. Holland Lines Shaks., Those bayes. Which 
crown'd him Poet first, then Poets King, <2 1049 r ,RU 
■of Hawth. Poems 46 What those kings of numbers dm 
.conceive By muses nine. 1789 Burns Willie brew d iv, 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa' He is the King among 
us three. lyga — Auld Rob Atom's i, He’s the king o 
gude fellows and wale of auld men. 2806 Guide to Watering 
•Places 14 Richard Nash, the first King of Bath, was a native 
of Swansea. 2822 Shelley Adonais xlviii, The kings ot 
thought Who waged contention with their times decay. 
1884S. E. Dawson Handbk. Dom. Canada 154 Here tne tur- 
kmgs of the North-West lived and spent their ptunts in 
generous hospitality. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXHI* 3°?/ 2 
Relics of the palmy days of the old sugar kings of Jamaica. 
*1898 Daily News y$ Mar. 6/3 Mr. Audubon, you are tne 
king of ornithological painters. _ 

b. Applied to things personified as King Caucus, 
King Cotton. King of day, the sun. A ing of 
, terrors , death (see Tehkok) % 
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, - raj* Shaks. Ram. Jul. u. lit. 27 Two such opposed 
Kings encampe them still. In man as well as Hearbes, grace 
and rude wilt, c 2820 Campbell Last Man 36 Yet mourn 
I not thy parted ray. Thou dim discrowned king of day. 
1868 Brewer Diet. Phrase <$• Fable (ed. 3), King Cotton. 
..The expression was first used by James H. Hammond in 
the senate of the United States 1858.- i88r tr. von Holst's 
Const. Hist. U. Si 1 The undemocratic * King Caucus ' was 
already so thoroughly hated that, .his days were numbered. 
l.Jig. Something to which there is attributed 
supremacy or chief excellency in its class. 

a. Of animals. King of beasts , the lion ; King 
cf birds, the eagle. Sometimes forming part of an 
ordinary or popular name; e. g. 

King of the Ant-eaters, a South American bird {Gr allaria 
rex). King of the Breams, the Spanish Bream {Pagellus 
erythrinus). ' King of the Herrings, (a) the Northern 
Cmmaera (C. monstrosa ) ; (<5) the opah ( Lautpris guttata ) ; 
(r) the Garfish ( Rcgalecus glcsne ) ; (d) the alike shad. King 
of the Mullets , (a) a Mediterranean fish {Mullus imberbis) ; 
(<J) the common bass. King of the Salmon , a deep-sea fish of 
the Pacific coast of America, Tr achy uterus altivcUs. King 
of the Sea-breams , the becker or braize. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 74 As leon is the king of bestes. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. A.xvin. Ixiv. (MS. Bod).), Hatte 
leo kinge for he is kinge and prince of al o^er bestes. 1481 
Caxton Reynard, Table, Hoow the kynge of alle bestes 
the lyori helde his court. 148Q Bk. St. Albans E iij, 
Now for to speke of the hare.. That beest kyng shall be 
calde of all yenery. 1503 Dunbar Thistle .5- Rose 103 The 
King of Beistis mak I the [the lion]. Ibid , 120 Syne crownit 
scho the Egle King of Fowlis. 1602 Carew Cornwall (18 ri) 
94 Lastly the salmon king of fish, Fills with good cheer the 
Christmas dish. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., King of the 
mullets , see Mullus imberbis. 1836 King of the Herrings 
[see Herring i c]. 1880 Gunther Pishes 522 Regal cats . . 
the largest of all Ribbon-fishes, .frequently called ‘Kings 
of the herrings from the erroneous notion that they ac- 
company the shoals of herrings. 1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. 
III. 207 The popular name of opah, and king of the herrings. 

b. Of trees, plants, or fruits. 

1697 Dampier Pay. I. 31 1 The Plantain I take to be the 
King of all Fruit, not except the Coco it self. 17 86 Burns 
Scotch Drink iii, John Barleycorn, Thou King o’ grain. 1791 
Cowper Yardley Oak 50 Time made thee what thou wast, 
king of the woods. 2842 Twamley in Visitor 131/1 The pine 
is king of Scottish woods. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Agric. I. 
59 Winter Sauce Apples . . King of the pippins. 

c. Of things, places, etc. 

2608 Shaks. Per. 1. i. 13 Her thoughts the king Of every 
virtue gives renown to men ! 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 273 
Thames, The king of dykes. 2796 Eliza Hamilton Lett. 
Hindoo Rajah I. 1S5 The King of worshipped places, the 
renowned Allahabad. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xiv, He 
taught me a fisherman's bend, which he pronounced to be 
the king of all knots. 18B1 C. A. Edwards Organs 3 The 
organ . . has. .earned the title of the ‘ King of Instruments *„ 

S. f a. Applied by earlier writers, after Latin, to 
the queen bee. Obs. b. A fully developed male 
termite or white ant. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Pcrs. T. ? 394 Thise fly cs, that men 
clepeth bees, whan they maken hir kyng they chesen oon 
that hath no prikke, wherwith he may stynge. 1600 Surf let 
Countric Panne 1. x. 43 He shall make cleane their hiues 
yerie carefully and kill their kings. 1642 PryxneSov. A ntid . 
i. 4 Though all other Bees have stings, ..yet the King among 
the bees hath no sting at all, for nature would not have him 
to be cruel!. 2720 Brit. Apollo III. No. 87. 2/1 The Kings 
are bred of the Brains. 

b. 1895 Sharp Insects i.Jn Cambridge Nat. Hist. \ . 361 
Termites live in communities., The kin^ and queen may be 
recognised by the stumps of their cast wings. 

9. In games. 

a. In chess : The piece which each player must 
protect against the moves made by the other, so 
as to prevent it from being finally checkmated. 

Kings Gambit : see Gambit. King's Bishop , Knight, 
Rook , the pieces placed on the King's side of the board at 
the commencement of the game. Kings Pawn, the pawn 
immediately before the King at the commencement of the 
game. Kings side , the half of the board on- which both 
Kings stand at the commencement of the game. 

*421-12 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2120 Somwhat I knowe 
a kynges draught. 1413 Pilgr. S ovule 1. xxii. (Caxton 1483], 
Whan that a pawn seyith to the kyng, chekmate. 1474 
Caxton Chcsse iv. ii. K ij, Al these yssues hath the kyng 
out of his propre place whan he begynneth to meue. xS° 3 
Yowdot ham Cheasts A viij, Yfcheckebe geuen to the Kyng, 
the Paune can not marche asyde . . for to couer his Kynge. 
2645 2 . Boyd Holy Songs in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 13/ 1 
Kings, Pawnes, Knights, Aphens, heereand therestand,yet 
there wood is one. 1735 J • Bertin Chess, The King s Pawn . . 
must move before the Knights. 2841 G. Walker N cw Treat. 
Chess 2 The pieces on the King’s side of the- line are called 
..King’s Bishop, King’s Knight, and King’s Rook, *882 
Meyer Guide to Chess 21 The King is never taken ; all the 
other pieces can be. . - . . 

b. In ordinary playing-cards : One card in each 
suit, bearing the representation of a king, and 
usually ranking next to the ace. + Hence (with 
humorous allusion to 1 d) the books (or history ) 
of the four kings, a pack of playing cards {obs.). 

2563 Foxe A. a- M. 2208 Thought* it were the Kyng of 
Club 


*563 Foxe A. <f M. 2398 Though* it were 
Cluboes. c *soa Marlowe Massacre Pans 1. «. 
hast all the cards within thy hands..thoudeal thysdfaking. 


>S9 J Shaks- 3 Hen. IV, v. i 44 White he (WanvickJ 
thought to rteale 

• foure Kings. 


from the Deck. 1653 Urquhakt Kalelmi 1. xxu, After 
supper were brought in .. the books of the foure Kings. 
»7&> Foote Minor 1. (1781) 3'?”“'- shall we hate a dtp 
*n the history of the Four Kings this morning ? *848 

Thackeray Van. F«iVla’v,.CW..fcrai^ fwbags 
tn his hat besides those which he used in Paying. 2879 
Cavendish * Card Ess., etc.. 231 He can hardl> think that 
fice and king are held up against you. . . 


C. In draughts : A ‘crowned’ piece (see qnot). 
2820 Hoyle's Games 313 When any man gets onwards to 
the last row on the end of the board opposite to that from 
whence his colour started, then he becomes a king and is 
crowned by placing oneof the captives upon him, and he 
thereby obtains the privilege of moving and taking either 
backwards or forwards in any angular direction. iBoq 
N. 4* 0. n Feb. 2x5/1. 

t a. In billiards. (See quots.) Obs. 

} 6 S 3 R. Holme Armoury m. 262/2 The King is the little 
Pin or Peg standing at one end of the Table, which is to be 
of Ivory. 1873 Cavendish & B. Billiards 4 The peculiarity 
of the game at this time consisted in the use of a small arch 
of ivory called the ‘port*, which was placed where the 
pyramid spot now stands, and of an ivory peg or king, placed 
on a corresponding spot at the other end of the table. 

10. Technical uses. 

2- Pi. A trade-name for one of the classes into which 
fullers’ teasels are sorted (see quot 1830). b. A kind of 
salmon-fly for angling. 

2798 Billingsley Somerset rix Teasels are sorted into 
kings, middlings, and scrubs. 2830 J. L. Knapp Jrtil. Nat. 
43-4 The terminating heads are ready first, and called 
‘kings’: they are larger and coarser than the others and 
fitted only for the strongest kinds of cloth. 1867 F. F rancis 
Angling x. (2880) 396, I would prefer Purple and Green 
Kings. 

11. ellipt. a. A toast in which the king’s health 
is chunk, b. A king-post. 

1763 Churchill Conference, The King gone round. 2858 
Skyring's Builders' Prices (ed. 48) iS Truss, framed with 
king post. .Ditto with king and queens. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

12 . a. appositive, ‘that is a king*: as king-bishop, 

- 1 brother , - cardinal , - dauphin , - devil , -folk , -god, 
-industry, -parliament, -pedagogue, -poet, -pope, etc. 

1890 J. Healy Insula Sanctorum 608 Cormac Mac Carthy, 
himself a ’'king-bishop. 1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden 

I. 446 Horrified at the domestic misery of her ‘king-brother. 
2613 Shaks. Henry VJII, u. ii. so This is the Cardinals 
doing; The ‘King-Cardinall, 2577-87 Holinshed Citron . 
III. 1184/x The “king Dolphin and queeneof Scots his wife. 
c 2440 Jacob's J Veil 9 pe ‘kyng deuyl seyde to hym [etc.]. 
1876 Morris Sigurd in. 275 He is born of the Volsung 
’•king-folk. 16x4 Sylvester Bethulia's Rescue v. 437 My 
‘King-God, weary of War’s tedious toile, In Ninive..Made 
Publique Feasts. 1875-7 Tennyson Q . Mary 1. v. So your 
‘King-parliament suffer him to land. 1850 H. Rogers 
Ess, (1874) II. iv. 199 The first James.. was fit for nothing 
except to be ‘king-pedagogue of a nation of pedants. 1890 

J. Healy Insula Sanctorum 6 18 This ‘King-poet., met with 

an untimely end. x 8 z 6 W. E. Andrews Rev. Pox's Bk. 
Martyrs II. 198 On the second day the ‘king-pope [Henry 
VIII] came do wm to the house. > 

b. simple attributive, ‘ of the king, royal : as 
king-gear , -house. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1858)322 Strip your LouisQuatorze 
of his ‘king-gear, and there is left nothing but a forked 
radish with a head fantastically carved. 2483 Catlu Angl . 
203/2 A ‘kynghouse, basilica, regia. 

c . objective and obj. genitive, as king-bane , 
-deposer, • murderer , - worship ; king- becoming, 
-deposing, -dethroning, •ennobling, -murdering, 

- upholding ; etc., adjs. See also King-killer, 

-KILLING, -MAKER, -MAKING. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parlt. L (ed. 2) 22 Perswaded, 
while that ‘King-bane breathed, peace could never be 
maintained in the Realme. 2605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 91 
The ‘King-becoming Graces,.. I haue no rcHish of them. 
1780 Cowper Tabled. 57 That were indeed a ‘king-ennobling 
thought. 2605 Sylvester Du Bar las 11. in. iv. Captains 
1262 The ‘King-maiming Kinglings of Bezec. a 2721 Ken 
Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 2722 1. 3x1 A Persecution.. From 
the traduc’d, ‘King-murd’ring Sect. 2844 Macaulay Ess., 
Chatham (1887 ) 822 The Tories., who had always been 
inclined to ‘King-worship. x6 . . Sir R. Berkeley in Hurd 
Dial., Const. Eng. Govt. (1759) 300 tSir Robert Berkeley 
..affirmed that] the law knows no such ‘king-yokmg policy. 

d. instrumental and locative, as king- born, 

-descended, -favoured adjs.; J to the kingward, 
towards the king. , 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (1847) 528/2 Under a 
thorn . .lieth poor Kenelm ‘kingborn. 2832 Tens yson CEnone 
I2S A shepherd all thy life but yet kingborn. x8.. Chr. 
Rossetti Royal Princess , I, a Princess, ’king-descended. 
2624-25 Sylvester Panareius 543 That King-favour d 
Place. 2462 Clement Paston in P. Lett. II. 53 Come to 
the ‘Kinge wards or ye meet with him. 1480 Caxton 
Citron, Eng. cxlix. Whan the tydyng came to the pope..tho 
was he to the kyngward ful wrothe. 

13. Special combs.: f king-ale, a feasting or 
ale-drinking on some royal anniversary; king- 
ball, a ball at which others are aimed in bagatelle; 

-j- king-bee, the qneen-bee : see 8 a above; king- 
card (see quot.); king-oloser (see qnot. and 
CtosEit- 3); king-cobra = H amadryad 2; king- 
conch, -conk, a collector’s name for a variety of 
conch (sec quots.) ; king-fluke, Sc. the turbot ; 

+ king-game, l=king-play, thing- geld, scutage; 
king-herald (see Heiiald i e) ; king-hood = 
kinjs-hood ; f king-key, the main keystone or 
point of support; t king-land, a kingdom; king- 
muHet, the goat-fish ( Upcnmr maculatus ) of the 
West Indies ; t king-play, a performance of the 
old drama of the Three Kings; king-pot, the 
largest crucible in a brass-smelting furnace ; king- 
rod, an iron rod used in place of a king-post ( = 
Kixg-bolt a) ; king-roller, the middle roller in 
a sugar-press; king-row, the row of pieces next 


KING. 

to the end of the draught-board ; fking-saorifleer, 
the Roman king of the sacrifices (see 5 above); 
king-salmon, . the Californian Salmon ( Onca - 
rhynchus quinnat ) ; king-snake, a large North 
American snake (esp. Ofhibolus gctulus) which 
attacks other snakes ; king-truss, a roofing-truss 
which has a king-post; + king-wand, a sceptre; 
f king- wasp, a queen wasp; king- wood, a 
Brazilian wood, prob. from a species of Dcdbcrgia. 
See also King-holt, King-ckab, King-craft, etc. 

2470-73 in Rcc. Andover 28 Rec 1 * of Wfi/iam pfomer and 
Alice ne war for a ‘Kynsjale xxiij*. 2600 1 Pot tone {Hants.) 
Ace., Receipts for the Kingale as falloweth, for the Sunday 
after Midsomer Day, Juiuj xxix°. [Also for July 6.] 1679 
M. Rusden Further Discov. Bees s The Royal Race of 
‘King-Bees, being natural Kings. 1876 A. Campbell- 
Walker Correct Card (1880) Gloss., * King-Card, the best 
card left in each suit. Thus if the ace and King were out, 
the King-card would be the queen. 2888 Mitchell Building 
Construction \. ii. (r889> 18 ‘King Closers are bricks cut so 
that one end is half the width of a brick. 1894 E. H. Aitken 
Naturalist on Proivl 39 A Hamadryad, or ‘King Cobra,., 
the most terrible of the whole serpent tribe. 1852 Mayhew 
Lend. Labour (iS6r> II. 22(E.D.D.)The shells of this man’s 
stock-in-trade he called ‘conks’ and “king-conks*. 2885 
Lady Brassey The Trades 303 The queen-conch, .has gone 
quite out of favour, and nothing but the king-conch — which, 
though smaller, isfarricherin its colouring of dark chocolate 
and reddish browu — is looked upon with favour as an 
article of commerce. 1895 Sett Fishing (Badm. Libr.) 367 
They [turbot] are called on the east coast of Scotland ‘king- 
fleuk. 2504 ChurcJiw. Ace. in Lysons Env. Loud. (sSio) 
1. 165 At the geveng out of the “Kynggam by [the] cherche. 
wardens, amounted clerely £4. as. 6d. of that same game, 
1706 Phillips, *Kiugeld l Escuage, ov Royal Aid. 2654 
Vilvain Thcol. Treat, vii. 194 This is the ‘King-key of al 
the Fabric, c 2250 Gen. <$- Ex. 1262 His.ix. [son] was tema, 
for.&m Is Sor a ‘ku[n]g!ond teman. 1519 Churchw. Acc. 
St. Giles, Reading 4 Rec* in gatheryng w* the ‘kyngplay 
at Witsontide. 2792 Lysons Environs Lotui. (1810) 165 
note , It appears by the churchwardens’ accounts in the 
parish of St. Lawrence at Reading, that the ancient drama 
of the three Kings of Cologne was. .performed at that place, 
and that it was called the King-game or King-play. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ . IV. 262 Nine great pots of nre-day, 
the largest, or ‘king-pot. being in the centre. 1847 Longf. 
£v. 1. iii. 80 Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach 
was made in the ‘king-row. 2601 Holland Pliny I. 340 
What time asL. Posthumius Albinus was ‘king sacrificcrat 
Rome. 2893 Arena Mar. 490 Great numbers of ‘king 
salmon ascend the streams to spawn. 1883 Coues in 
CasselTs Nat. Hist. IV. 3x9 Both Rattlesnakes and Mocas- 
sins will endeavour to get away from the 4 ‘King Snake 
a 2300 Cursor \ M. 22266 His corun and bis ‘king wand. 
2724 Derham in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 54 The Queen, or 
Female* Wasp (by many called the ‘King- Wasp). 1852 
Diet. Archil., *King JVcod . . is beautifully streaked in 
violet tints.. and is principally used for turning and for 
small cabinet work, 2885 Cassell's Techn. Educ. II. 26 
Violet-wood and king- wood, which come to this country., 
from the Brazilian forests. 

b. in names of birds, as king-auk [tr. Nonv. 
alkckougc], the little auk or rolche; king-crow, 
the leader of a flock of crows ; also the name of 
several species of drongo, esp. Dicrurus atcr\ king- 
duck, king-eider, Sanatoria spectabilis, allied 
to the eider-duck; king-hunter, several species of 
African and Australian birds related to the king- 
fisher, but which. do not feed on fish; king-lory 
— king-parrakcet (Newton Diet, Birds 1S93); 
king-ortolan (see quot.); king-parrakeefc, king- 
parrot, the name of several species of small parrots 
of the genus Aprosmictus, kept as cage- birds; 
king-penguin, A ptenodytes longirostris ; king-rail 
(see quot.) ; king-tyrant =* King-bird 3 ; king- 
vulture, Gypagus ( CatharUs ) papa , of tropical 
America, having a gaudy-coloured head. 

1883. Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 69 The little sca-dovc . . or 
‘king-auk, as it is styled by the Norsemen. 1866 Intel/. 
Observ . No. 50, 106 The ‘King crows, or drongo shrikes. 
2883 E. H. Aitken Tribes on my Frontier ^243 (Y.) The 
King-crow.. leaves the whole bird and beast tribe far behind 
in originality and force of character. 2856 Kane A ret. 
Expl. I. xxi. 270 A noble specimen of (lie ‘king duck. 
2876 Davis Polaris Exp. x\i, 378 The Esquimaux shot 
three king-ducks. 1893 Dixon Game Birds 447 The ‘King 
Eider. . is occasionally found in fresh water. 2837 Swajnson 
Nat. Hist. Birds II. 254 These are the habits of the 
European kingfisher.. and travellers afiirm that the ‘king- 
hunters .. pursue the same method. 2885 Slatul. Nat. 
Hist. IV. 401 The giant kinghunter of Australia. 1893 
Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 64, I saw a pair of the great 
African Kingfishers, and a handsome Kinghunter. r833 
Trumbull Bird Names 122 Galtinuta gateata. . At Wash- 
ington ‘King-Ortolan.. The name King-ortolan is given by 
Coues and Prentiss.. as an alias of Rallus elegans. 1883 
CasseHs Nat. Hist. III. 215 Several, .well known as cage- 
birds, such as the ‘King ParrakeeL^ 2879 Gould Birds N. 
Guinea V. pL 9 Yellow-winged ‘King Parrot. *890 Lvnc 
Golden South 227 The brilliant scarlet and green king parrot. 
1885 Stand . A<i/. Hist. IV. 59 The ‘king penguin cf 
the Falkland Wands, .and some other rocks and islands 
of the Antarctic Ocean. xB33 Trumbull Bird Names 225 
The present species {Rallus elega/is].. being the ‘King Rail 
of * the books \ 1837 Swaisson Nat. Hist. Birds II. 7 Bees 
appear to be a favourite food with.. the ‘king tyrant cf 
North America ( Tyr annus tntrepidus). 2S83 Cassell s Nat. 
Hist. Ill- 263 The tree on which the ‘King Vulture roosts. 

1E85 Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. s63 The bird cf this group whose 
appearance is most striking is the king-vulture. 

c. in names of plants, as + kiug-applo, an old 
variety of apple, of xed colour aad large size; 
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king-cob = King-cup; king-cure, name for 
American species of Pyrola and Chimaphila\ 
king-devil, Hieracium prxallttm, a troublesome 
weed, common in some parts of America, but 
originally introduced from Europe; king-fern, 
the royal fern ( Osmunda rega/is ) ; king-nut, the 
name of a species of hickory; + king-pear, an old 
variety of pear ; king-pine, + (a) the pine-apple: 
(b) a "large and stately Himalayan fir, Picea IVeb- 
biana \ king-plant, a Javan Orchid, Anxdcchilus 
setaceus , having purple-brown leaves marked with 
yellow lines (Miller Plant-n.)\ king- tree (see quot.). 

1707 Mortimer Husb. 1, {170S) 519 The "King Apple, tho’ 
not common, yet is by some esteemed an excellent Apple. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal ir. cccli. 805 Crowfoote is called 
..in English ‘King kob, 1874 Dunglison Med. Did., 
"King cure, Pyrola maculat a. 1808 Britton & Brows 
Flora North. U . S . III. Index, King-cure. A name of 
Chimaphila umbel la to, Ibid. 284 "King-devil.. in north- 
central New York.. a troublesome weed. Naturalized from 
Europe. Ibid. I. 4B6 Hicoria laciniosa. Big Shag-bark, 
"King-nut. 1585 Higins tr. Junius* Nomendator 90 b 
Pi runt regiurn . . A "king peare with a very little stalkc. 
1668 EveLvn Diary 19 Aug., That rare fruit call'd the 
*King-pine, growing in Barbados. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon 
ii. (1864) 38 The Moira-tinga (the White or "King tree) 
probably the same as, or allied to, the Moira Excelsa which 
Sir Robert Schomburgk discovered in British Guiana. 

14 . Combinations with king’s, a. Used iti 
numerous titles or appellations, in the sense Of, 
belonging to, in the service of the king, as head of 
the State (in which use it interchanges, during the 
reign of a female sovereign, with queen's), royal ; 
as king's coin, commission, court{s , customs, soldiers, 
taxes, tower, etc. ; also Kinds Advocate, Beads- 
man, Counsel, English, Evidence, Highway, 
Keys, Peace, Printer, Remembrancer, Scholar, 
School, Ship, Thane, Widow, Writ, for which 
see these words, b. t king’s alo, the strongest ale 
brewed ; king's (bad) bargain (see quots.) ; 
tking’sbird: see Kingbird x ; thing’s books, 
the taxation lists ; king’3 chair ~ king's cushion ; 
kin g’ s cup , lemonade ; king’s cushion , a seat made 
by the crossed hands of two persons ; + king’s day, 
the King’s birthday, coronation-day, and similar 
anniversaries; t ki *ig’s fl 3 h (see quots.); t king’s 
freeman, Sc., one who, in return for services 
rendered to the king, had the right to trade as 
a freeman without being member of a gild ; f king’s 
friends, Hist,, a political party which supported 
George III in his attempts to increase the power 
.of the crown; king’s -hood, Sc. [cf. Da. konge- 
hxtte\ the second stomach of ruminants; + king’s 
language = Kings English ; king’s letter men, 
a former class of officers of similar rank with mid- 
shipmen (Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 1867); + king’s 
piece: see King-piece; f king’s silver, (a) silver 
blessed by the king, and intended for cramp-rings : 
(b) money paid in the Court of Common Pleas for 
licence to levy a fine ; f king’s stroke, the touch 
of the royal hand for king’s evil ; + king's wand, 
a sceptre ; • king’s . yellow, orpiment or yellow 
arsenic used as a pigment. See also ICing’s 
Bench, King’s evil. King’s man. 

1574 Burgh Roc. Glasgow (1876) I. 25 That thair be na 
derate aill sauld nor sax pennels the pynt, and that the 
samyn be "kingis aill and werraye guid. 1785 Grose 
Diet. Vulg. T. s. v. f One of the "king's bad bargains : a 
malingeror, or soldier who shirks his duty. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk., Kinds bargain. Good or Bad ; said of 
a seaman according to nis activity and merit, or sloth and 
demerit, c 1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. 11. ii. (1881) 39 You 
are more in the * Kings Books than he, and pay more Scot 
and lot a fair deal, so ye do. 1893 Cooley's Preset. Receipts 
948 Lemonade. Syn. Lem on- sherbet, "King's cup. 18x8 
Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, He was now mounted on the hands 
of two of the rioters, clasped together, so as to form what is 
called in Scotland, ‘The "King’s Cushion’. 162a Direct . 
Cone. Preachers in Rush vv. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 64 Upon 
the "Kings days, and set Festivals. 1705 Bosman Guinea 
278 Vast Shoals are taken of the Safier, or "Kings-fish. 1713 
\V. Rogers Voy. 77 La Plata, .and Uruguay abound so 
"with Fish,.. one of the choicest, call’d the Kings-Fish, is 
small without Bones, and taken only in Winter. 1770 
Burke Pres. Discout. Wks. 1815 II. 258 The name by which 
they chuse to distinguish themselves, is that of king’s men 
or the "king's friends. X844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. 
viii. (1862) 103 4 King’s friends ’-~men_ for the most part 
attached to his service, by holding military or household 
places. 1685 Lintoun Green (1817) 92 (E. D. D.) Pow's- 
sowdy, "king’s-hoods, mony-plies, Sheep’s trotters. *78* 
A. Monro Compar. Auat. (ed.3) 39 The second stomach, 
which is the anterior and smallest, is called, .the bonnet , or 
king's-hood. ci 620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue Ded. 2 Your 
courteoures, quha..sum tymes spilt (as they cal it) the 
"king’s language. 1463 Bury Witts (Camden) 35 A rowund 
ryng of the "kyngis silvir. 1617 Minsheu Duct. Ling., 
Kings siluer , is properly that money, which is due to the 
King in the Court of common plees, in respect of a licence 
there granted to any man for passing a fine. 1888 W. Rye 
Records and Rec.-search 39 note, The King's Silver (or the 
Post Fine) was the fine paid to the King for liberty to 
compromise the imaginary suit. 16x3 Zaven Daz<e 30 O I may 
some Royall Heau’n grac’d hand asswage This swelling 
Euils "Kings-stroke-asking rage! a 1300 Cursor M. 7864 
pni sett a centre in his hand pat man clepes "kyngs wand. 
CX790 Imiso.n Sch. Art II. 72 "King's Yellow is the most 


useful and most brilliant. 18*3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 
414 King’s Yellow is a pure orpimenf, or arsenic, coloured 
with sulphur. 

c, in names of plants, as king’s bloom, the 
peony; king's crown, (a) = Melilot or King's 
Clover; {b) Viburnum Op 11 1 us; king’s ellwand, 
the foxglove (Britt. & Holl.) ; king’s feather, 
London Pride (Miller Did. Plant-n. 1884); king’s 
Bower, a S. African liliaceous plant, Eucomis 
regia ; king’s knob = King-cup (Britt & Holl.) ; 
king’s spear, kingspear, Asphodclus lutetis and 
✓/. ramosus ; king’s taper, the Great Mullein. 
Also King's Clover, Consound, etc. q.v. 

x6n CoTCR., Peoue , Peonic, "Kings-bloome, Rose of the 
Mount. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., "King’s crownc is 
Melilotus. 1879 Britten & Holland Plan (at.. King’s 
Crown, . . Viburnum Opulus. 2507 Gchardc Herbal 1. 
lxiv. § 1. 88 The leatics of the "Kings spearc arc long, 
narrow, and chamfered or. furrowed. 162 5 B. Jonson Pads 
Au/tiv., Bright crown imperial, kingspear, hollyhocks. 
x8oi Agnes M. Cleuke Fain. Stud. Homer viii. 213 The 
tall white flowers of the kind’s spear. x86x Mrs. Lank ester 
Wild FI. 102 Great Mullein . . The common name, ‘Torch- 
blade*, or 4 "King’s taper may have arisen from its candle- 
like appearance. 

15 . Phraseological combinations, as King 
Charles's Spaniel (see Spaniel); f King Harry 
cut (see quot. 1611); King Henry’s shoe- 
strings, a dish in cookery; King William’s 
cravat, a cravat of the kind worn by King Wil- 
liam III (1689-1702), 

x6ix Cqtgr., Bala/re, a slash ouer the face ; a kiup Harry 
cut. 1748 Richardson Clarissa II. i. 7 A King-William’s- 
Cravat, or some such antique chin-cushionas by the pictures 
of that prince one sets was then the fashion. 1887 Sion's 
Househ. Man, 413 King Henry’s Shoestrings. Make a 
batter with \ lb. flour [etc.]. 

King (kig), v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . intr. (mostly with it). To act the king; to 
perform the part of a king ; to rule, govern. 

c 14*0 Hoccleve De Reg . Print. 3307 Out of pitee, growith 
mercy and springiji, .. What prince hem lakkith, naghc 
aright he kyngeth. cx6 45 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 41 The 
Lord Deputy Kings it notably in Ireland. X70i Rowe A mb. 
Step- Moth. tv. i. 1677 You King rarely '. You mean to he 
renoivn’d for early Justice. 1883 E. F. Knight Cruise 
* Falcon * (1887) 162 Some sacred Lull of Memphis, kinging 
it in his manger. , 

2 . traits. To make (one) a king. 

1593 Siiaks. Rich. II, v. v. 36 Then crushing penurie, 
Perswades me, I was better when a King: Then am 1 king’d 
againc. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 24 It un-king’d him, and 
King’d his un-kingers in point of Power, a 27x6 South 
TwelveSenn. (*744) II. 51 Those traiterous Captains of 
Israel, who kinged themselves by slaying their masters. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar.ww. viii, The recreant whom I kinged, 

3 . To rule over, to govern, as a king, rare . 

1599 Siiaks. Hen. V, it. iv. 26 Shec [France J is so idly 
king 1 d, Her Scepter so phantastically borne. 1839 Bailey 
Festus ii. (1852) 15 Why mad’st Thou not one spirit, like 
the sun. To King the world ? 

4 . quasi-/>ww. To mention the name of ‘king’. 
(Cf. But v.) nonce-use. 

X605 Try all Chcvalry 1. i. in Bullcn O. PI. III. 271 King 
me no Kings. 

Hence Krnging vbl. sb., the act of making, or 
fact of being made, a king. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 64 Solomon also opprest the people 
so,.. as it obstacled his son Rchoboams Kinging. * 1708 T. 
Ward Eng. Ref, (1716) 95 Till once again he fell to Kinging, 
And then he got a Rope to swing in. 

King-at-arms : see King-of-arms. 

King-bird. 

1 . (Also king’s- bird, king bird of paradise .) A 
species of bird of paradise, Paradisea regia. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 141 The late Linnens, as 
well as Count Buffon, reckon the King’s bird among the 
birds of paradise. 1828 Webster, Kingbird, a fowl of the 
genus Paradisea. 1862 Wood Nat. Hist. II. 418 The 
Manucodc, or King Bird of Paradise, so called because it 
was thought to exercise a regal sway over the other species. 

2 . A royal bird ; ?the eagle. 

1840 Browning Sordello vi. 583 As the king-bird with 
a^es on his plumes Travels to die in h»s ancestral glooms. 

o. An American tyrant fly-catcher, usually Tyran- 
nus carolineitsis (also called 4 Bee-Martin ’), re- 
markable for its boldness and intrepidity during 
the breeding season. 

1828 in Webster. 18 . . in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 569/1 
With spring’s return the king-bird hither hastes. X858 O. w. 
Holmes .AuL Breakf.-t. (1865) 28^ If you ever saw a crow 
with a king bird after him, you will get an image of a dull 
speaker and a lively listener. 1896 Newton Diet. Birds 
1000 The glory of the Family may be said to culminate in 
the king of King-birds, Muscivora. regia. 

4 . A sailor’s name for various species of tern 
(Newton Diet. Birds s.v.). 

Ki ng-Bolt. A main or large bolt in a me- 
chanical structure. 

a. An iron rod in a roof, used instead of a king-post. b. A 
vertical bolt passing through the axle of a carriage or rail- 
way car, and forming a pivot on which the axle swings^ in 
taking curves, c. A bolt from which the cage of a mining 
shaft is suspended. • 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 563 Constructed 
with one king-bolt in the middle. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 
839/2 The king-bolt is the center of oscillation, and the fifth- 
wheel forms an extended support to prevent the careening 
of the carriage-bed. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. 
H.S. 591 As soon as these arms become engaged and fixed 


in the guides, the whole weight of the cage is transferred to 
the king-bolt by which it is suspended. 1888 C. F. Mitchell 
Building Constr. 1. tx. (1889) 129 Feet of King or Queen 
Bolts. These may pass through cast-iron sockets which are 
indented into the tie-beam. 

•t- Krng-by-your-lea've. 06 s. A variety of 
the game ofliide-and-seck (see quot. 1572). 

157a Huloet, Kin ft lyyourUauc, a playe that children 
haue, where one setting blyndefolde in the midle, bydethso 
tyll the rest bauc hydden them selues, and then he going to 
seeke them, if any get his place in the meane space, that 
same is kynge in his roume. 1611 Florid, A bomba, is pro- 
pcrly the place, where children playing hide themselves ^ 
at a play called kin 5 by your leave. [1884 Black Jud, 
Shahs, iii, Is it anything worse than the children ..haying 
a came of ‘ King by your leave ’?] 

Kingcough, variant of Kinkcough. 
Krng-crab. [f. King + Crab sb. i] 

1 . A large mthropodous animal of the genus 
Limulus, having a convex caiapacc somewhat ot 
the shape of a horseshoe; the horseshoe or Molucca 
crab. 

Formerly classed among the Crustacea, but now generally 
placed under the Aracltuida or Spiders; in structure it 
differs considerably from the typical form of both classes, and 
is considered to be the nearest living representative of the 
extinct TriJobitcs. 

1698 J. Petivek in Phil. Trans. XX. 394 A King Crab of 
the Molucos Island. 1782 Andre ibid. LXXil. 440 The 
Monoculus Polyphemus , or King Crab .. frequently grows 
to a very large size. 1847 Ansted A tic. World ix, x88 The 
prawns and tne king-crabs of the existing seas. 

2 . The British thomback-crab {Afaia sqttinado). 
1B90 in Cent. Diet . 

Kx'ng-craft. The art of ruling as a king ; the 
skilful exercise of royalty; tsp. the use of clever or 
crafty diplomacy in dealing with subjects. 

[1650 Weldon Crt. Jas. /, 102 Nor must I forget to Jet 
you know how perfect the King [Jas. 1] was in the art of 
dissimulation, or to give it his own phrase {King-craft).) 

1643 Pkynne Sou. Paver Parlt. if. 34 In this dissembling 
age ; when King-craft is improved to tne utmost. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles tv. 4 Solomon was endowed with this natural 
sagacitie. .which kind of sagacitie Politicians cal King-craft. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xviii. 376 The king- 
craft and the priest-craft of tne day taught other lessons, 
1874 Green Short Hist. vm. § 7. 535 With Charles they 
were simply counters, in his game of king-craft. 
Ki’njj-CUp. A name given in many parts of 
England to the common species of buttercup, 
Ranunculus acris, bulbosus , and repens ; also to 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. 

1538 T urner Libellus, Ranvncvk’S Kyngecuppe. 155* 
— Herbal 1. I v b, A yelow flourc like vnto the kyngcuppe 
called Ranunculus. 1634 Peaciiam Genii. Ex ere. n. viL 124 
A garland of Bents, King-cups, and Maidens haire. 1784 
Cowper Task vi. 303 To gather king-cups in the yellow 
mead. 1802 Wordsw. Small Celandine < x Pansies, lilies, 
kingcups, daisies, Let them live upon their praises l 1833 
Tennyson Poems 38 Methinks that I could tell you all The 
cowslips and the kingcups there. 

Kingdom (ki’qdatn), sb. Forms : 1 cyning-, 3 
Rung-, 4-5 kyng-, 4- kingdom; also 4 king-, 
4-5 kyngdam(e; 4-5 kinge-, 5 kynge-, 4-7 
kyng-, 6-7 kingdom©, (7 -doume), (4kingdon, 
5 kyugham). [OE. cyningddm - OS. kuningdSm 
(MDu. koninghdom, Du. koningdom), G. k’dnigltim 
(only since iStli c.), ON, konitngdSm-r ; see Kino 
and -dom. 

OE. cyningddm is found only in the poem of Daniel, the 
usual word being cyncdim, whence ME ..kinedoin, Kindgm. 
The use of kingdom in ME. was further limited by the 
existence of Kincrik and Kinrik, with the same senses.J 
f 1 . Kingly function, authority, or power; sove- 
reignty, supreme rule; the position 01* rank of 
a king, kingship. Obs. ' a. Without article.- 
a 1000 Daniel 567 Se [metod] {xec aceorfeS of cyniogdome. 
Ibid. 680 pa was endedarg, pees pe Caldeas cyningdom 
ahton. c 1325 Know Thyself 76 in E. E. P. (1862) 132 pau? 
pou haue kyngdam and empyre. 1529 Rastell Pasty nu. 
Hist . Rom. (1811) 13 Put downe from nis dignyte of kyng- 
domc. X533 Bellenden Livy 1. (1822) 12 Avarice and de- 
sire of kingdome. a 1679 Hobbes Rhet viii. (x68x) 19 
Monarchy .. which Government, if he limit it by Law, is 
called Kingdom ; if by his own will, Tyranny.. 

b. With poss. pron. or the (passing into 2 or 3). 
01300 Cursor M. 7613 He dred his kingdon [_y.r. -domej 
to lese, pat pai to king suld dauid chese. 1390 Gower Conf. 

I. 142 'Ihus was he from his kingdom Into the wilde Forest 
drawe. c 1425 Eng. Conq. I ret. 28 Sume of hys eld re to-fore 
hym hadden somtyme the kynge-dome of all Irlaud. i535 
Coverdale 1 Sam. xiv. 47 Whan Saul had conquered the 
kyngdome ouer Israel. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. ii. 62 Else 
my Kingdome stands on brittle Glasse. 2631 Wkever Anc. 
Fun. Mon. 767 Sigebert. .resigned vp his kingdome. 

2 . An organized community having a king as its 
head ; a monarchical state or government. 

Latin Kingdom (see Latin). Middle Kingdom, a trans- 
lation of Chinese chnng kwoh 4 central state originally the 
name given, cii.c, 1150, under the Chan dynasty, to the im- 
perial state of Honan, in contrast to the dependencies sur- 
rounding it. In mod. use the term is sometimes confined to 
the eighteen provinces of China Proper, but js also used to 
denote the whole Chinese Empire. United Kingdom, Great 
Britain and Ireland, so called since the Act of Union ot 
x8oa 

a 2300 Cursor Af. 2x27 (Cott.) pc mast cite .. And mam 
riche kingdon [Gfftt. mani a no]?er riche kingdamej. *387 
Trevisa H igdtn (Rolls) 1.31 Somtyme )>ere were foure prin- 
cipal kyngdoms . . he firste kyngdom was vnder oure fore 
fadres from Adam to Moyses. 2657-8 Burton's Diary (1828) 

II. 403 The Commons of- England will quake to hear that 
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they are returning to Egypt, to the garlick and onions of. . 
a kingdom. 167a Temple Ess., Government Wks. 1731 I. 
102 If.. a Nation extended it self over vast Tracts of Land 
and Numbers of People, it thereby arrived in time at the 
ancient Name of Kingdom, or modern of Empire. 1734 Pope 
Ess. Man tv. 133 This world . .Contents us not. A better shall 
we have? A kingdom of the Just then let it be. 1790 Burke 
Fr.Rev. Wks. V. 48 There is ground enough for the opinion 
that all the kingdoms of Europe were at a remote period 
elective. i8ot Proclamation 22 Jan., George the Third,, lof 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King. 1S83 
S. W. Williams Middle Kingdom I. 4 A third (name] is 
Chung Kvjoh, or Middle Kingdom. 3883 Standard 6 Apr. 
s/s The Middle Kingdom has forwarded the. .articles* rgoo 
Weslm. Gaz. 15 Oct. 4/2 His invitation having been, .only 
the second to a foreigner, by the Kingdom of the Chrysan- 
themum (Japan). 

3. The territory or country subject to a king ; the 
area over which a king’s rule extends ; a realm. 

ct2$o Gen. <$• Ex. 1260 A kungriche his name bar; And of 
duma hte sexte sune, A kungdom diritna. c 1340 Cursor M. 
5567 (Trim) penne commaundide kyng pbarao..Ouer al Ids 
kyngdome euery where [etc.], c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 
8 In all pe londys and pe kyngdoms of pe eest. a 1450 Cov. 
Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 210 Naverne and the kyngdom of 
Spayn. 1391 Shake. Two Gent. ir. vti. 10 A true-deuoted 
Pilgrime is not weary To measure Kingdomes with his 
feeble steps. 2667 Milton P. L. it. 361 The utmost border 
of his kingdom. 1794 Burke Carr. (1844) IV. 255, I wish 
he may beable to find his kingdom in the map of the 
British territories. 1841 W. Spalding Italy It. Is/. III. 
71 The Kingdom of Naples consisted of the same provinces 
on the mainland which had been governed by the Bourbons. 

b. A familiar name for the Scotch county of Fife, 
which was one of the seven Pictish kingdoms. 

1710 Sibbald Hist. Fife <$• Kinross 3 It was from the large 
Extent of Fife of old, that the Vulgar are wont to call it The 
Kingdom of Fife. 1845-52 Billings in Ordnance Gaz. 
Scotl. Ill, 19/1 A ramble amongst the grey old towns which 
skirt the ancient Kingdom of Fife. x&86 {title) The King- 
dom; a handbook to Fife (ed. 3). 1899 Westm. Gaz. 21 Jan. 
1/3 ( heading ) * Kodaks from the Kingdom 

4. irons/, andyfo-. a. The spiritual sovereignty 
of God or Christ, or the sphere over which this 
extends, in heaven or on earth ; the spiritual state 
of which God is the head. 

The conception and the different phrases expressing it are 
of frequent occurrence in the first three gospels. In Matthew 
the common form is the kingdom of heaven, sometimes 
merely the kingdom ; in Mark and Luke, as well as in the 
epistles of St. Paul, the constant phrase is Hu kingdom of 
God. Cl. aha Ps. cxlv, Daniel it. 44, rii. 27, etc. 

<11300 Cursor M. 1615 (Gott.) Forto bring paim-.Alshis 
aune his kingdam tille. 3340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 14.08 be 
way of lyfe..{ 7 at ledes us til our contre-warde pat es pe 
kyngdom of heven bright. Ibid. 8778 pat land es cald.. 
Pe kyngdom of God alle-myghty. 3377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
Prol. 105 j>ere crist is in kyngdome. .to opne it to hem and 
heuene bhsse shewe. 1382 Wyclif Matt. iii. 2 Do ye 
penaunce for the kyngdom of heuens shal nei?. — John 
xviti. 36 Jhesu answeride, My kyngdom is not of this 
world. 1567 Glide * Godlie B. (S. T, S.) 1x6 The gloriousnes 
of thy kingdome [they] teiche. 3673 Milton P. R. hi. 
199 What concerns it thee, when I begin My everlasting 
Kingdom? a 1822 Shelley Chas. I, Ht. 28 Until Heaven's 
kingdom shall descend on earth. 1853 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xix. 197 ‘Augustine, sometimes 1 ^ think you are 
not far from the kingdom', said Miss Ophelia. 

b. Used in reference to the spiritual rule or 
realm of evil or infernal powers. 

a 130a Cursor M. 18245 Nu es all vr kingdom for-dune, O 
man-kind mon wegett ful fune. ^ 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. 11. 
30, I am Reuenge sent from th’ infernall Kingdome. *594 
— Rich. Ill , t. iii. 344 High thee to Hell. -Thou Caco- 
demon, there thy Kingdome is. 1629 Milton Hymn Nativ . 
i?x Th' old Dragon .. wrath to see his Kingdom fail. 1667 
P> L. Vi. 183 Reign thou in Hell thy Kingdom. 

c. A realm, region, or sphere in which some 
condition or quality is supreme or prevails. 

{136a Langl. P. PI. A. zi. 65 Wjp pe kingdom of 
Couetlse I Croune hem to-gedere.] a 1383 St. Ambrose 755 
in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 20 To pe kyngdom of bhs 
Pat euer schal laste. *594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iv. 47, I past 
(me thought) the Melancholly Flood.. Vnto the Kingdome 
of perpetuall Night. 1637 Milton Lycidas 177 In the blest 
kingdoms meek of joy and love. 3872 Ruskin Eagles N. 

§ 33 The elastic and vaporous kingdom of folly.. 1875 E. 
White Life in Christ ill. xxiii. (1876) 361 The Kingdom of 
Darkness is man’s arena of action separated from his God. 

d. Any sphere in which one has dominion like 
that of a kin". 

c xSoo Sir E. Dyer Poems (ed. Grosart) 21 My myndetc 
me a Kyngdome is. 3781 Cowper Truth 406 His mind nis 
kingdom, and his will his law. 1784 — Tirocin. 32 Hers 
(the soul’s) is the state.. An intellectual kingdom all ner 
own. 1825 Scott Talisnt . vii, The sick-chamber of the 
patient is the kingdom of the physician, 

6. Anything compared to a realm or country 
ruled by a king ; a domain. 

• , x 595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 246 The body of this fleshly Land, 
*lhi'* kingdome, this Confine of blood, and breathe. 3597 

2 Hen. IP, iv. iii. 118 All the rest of this little Kingdome 
(Man\ a 3822 Shelley Chas /, 11. 385 To dispeople your 
Unquiet kingdom of man. 2832 Tennyson Pal. Art 22B 
•I he airy hand.. divided quite The kingdom of her thought. 

5. A realm or province of nature ; tsp. each of 
the three great divisions of natural objects, the 
animal , vegetable , and mineral kingdoms. 

,.(1642 M. R. Besler (title) Gnzophylacium Rerum Natura- 
hum, e regno vegetabili, animali, et mineral! depromptarum.j 

* 1691 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 11. 1 . 1 % 3 The mineral kingdom, 
as. after the chemists, most writers now call it. 109* 
bE.vn.EY Boyle Lect . iv. x 3 x If they confine the Earth to 
btgmie Births in the Vegetable Kingdom. 

ted. Kersey) s. v., Chymists . . call the three Order* of 
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Natural Bodies, viz. Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral, by 
the name of Kingdoms. 1746-7 Hervey Mcdit. (18x8) 153 
Another subject of the verdant kingdom. .demands my 
particular notice. 3776 Withering Brit. Plants (3796) I. 5 
The Animal, the Vegetable, and the Fossil or Mineral 
Kingdom. 1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutto, u The. 378 The 
bodies of amphibious animals which now make part of the 
fossil kingdom. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 411 No 
kingdom of nature was left unexplored. 

6 . Kingdom-come (from the clause thy kingdom 
come in the Lord’s Prayer). 

a. Heaven or paradise ; the next world, slang. 
r/55 Grose Did. Kuig. T. s.v., He is gone to kingdom 


Lynne I.'xit. 184 So old aunt 

Duncan has gone to kingdom come at last. 

b. Themillenntalkingdom of Christ. Also allrib. 
1848 Clough Amours do Voy. m. 76 It would seem this 
Church is indeed of the purely Invisible, Kingdom-come 
kind. 1873 Miss Thackeray Wks. (1891) I. p. x, A future 
..bound to us by a thousand hopes and loving thoughts — a 
Kingdom-come for us all. 

7 . allrib. and Comb., as kingdom* quake (after 
earthquake), - making , etc. 

a 37x1 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 463 In Kingdom- 
quakes the wisyFeel no disquietingsurprise. 3872 A. oe Vere 
Lcg.St. Patrick , Disbelief of Milcho i6t Exile, or kingdom- 
wearied king. 3882 Times 18 Mar. 4 h The Russian intrigue 
which they say pushed on the kingdom-making. 

Hence KPng-domfnl, as much as a kingdom can 
hold; Kingdomless a., having no kingdom; 
Hi'ng’domstiip, a kingdom ; a kingship. 

1547 Boorde Jntrod. Knowl. Index, The thyrd chapter 
treateth of. . the kyngdomeshyp of Irland. Ibid. ii. (1870) 
132 Irbmd is a Kingdomship longing to the Kyng of 
England. 3B82 Farrar Early Chr. II. 319 Provincial 
governors, .here characterised as kings yet kmgdomless. 

Kingdom (kiTjdsm), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+ 1 . intr. (with it). To pose or figure as a 
kingdom. Obs. nonce-use. 

' a 3618 Sylvester Dialogue 24 Every Countie Kingdomes 
it a*part. 

2. trans. a, To take possession of, as a kingdom, 
b. To furnish with a kingdom (only in pass.). 

2887 J. Service Life Dr. Duguid 270, I was.. Haunted 
for ever by a fleeting face,. whose lips So often as I slept, 
would kingdom mine, a 3891 Ld. Lytton King Poppy xi. 
480 King henceforth Thou art, and bravely kingdom’d. 
TTiugdomed (kr^damd), a. [f.prec. sb. orvb.j 

1. Furnished with, or constituted as, a kingdom. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. y Cr. 11. iii. 185 Twixt his mentall and 

his actiue parts, Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages, 
and batters gainst it selfe. 1838 Bellamy The Betrayal 
22 Empire in its regal seat-. And kingdom’d character. 

2. Consisting of or divided into (so many) king- 
doms : in parasynthetic compounds. 

3854 Tails Mag. XXL 265 The much-lacerated, many- 
kingdomed, state-splintered * Fatherland 2898 M. Baxter 
in Daily News xx June 7/4 A Ten-kingdomed Confederacy. 
Ki'Ug’-fisli. A name given to several fishes 
remarkable for their size, appearance, or value as 
food ; esp. (a) the opah (Lampris gn/la/us or hma), 
a brilliantly-coloured fish of the mackerel family, 
occasionally found in British waters ; (p) a caran- 
goid fish (Scriola Lalandit) of New Zealand and 
New South Wales, also called ‘ yellow-tail * ; (<r) 
a scombroid fisH of Florida (Scorn her out erus re * 
gaits or Cybium regale ) ; (d) an American scicenoid 
fish (lUenticirrus nebuloszis or related species) ; 
(e) a scirenoid fish of S. Australia (Scixtia ant - 
arcticd 

i 75 o Phil Trans., Abridg. (17 5 $) X. 879 Plate v. The Opah, 
or King Fish. 1775 Romans Florida App. 7 Groopers are in 
great plenty, king-fish, Spanish mackrel and Barrows are also 
often caught towing. 3798 T. Hinderwell Scarborough 
XL ii. 229 the Opah or king-fish (very rare) was seen here 
a few years ago. 1827 P. Cunningham K.S. If ales I. 63 
(Morris) King-fisb, mullet, mackarel-.are all found plenti- 
fully about. 1859 All Year Round No. 4. 82 The deep sea 
fish— the * schnapper *, the * king fish , the grounder , and 
the rock cod -were beyond their reach. x88o Rep. R . Comm. 
Fisheries N. S. Wales 22 The ‘Kmg-fish .[Elacata nigra] 
is about the most voracious and destructive of all ‘he pre- 
dacious fishes of these seas., 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXIX. 
Wz Second in importance is the kmgfish, whom Jhe fish 
Commissioners call a Scomberomorus regal, s .. He iswholly 
unrelated to the kmgfish of the North, bnc is a variety of 
mackerel. He abounds off the coast of Florida. 

Kingfisher (krgfi--Jai). Forms : a. 5 kyngys 
flschoro, 6 kinges £sher, 6-S king's fisher. 
p, 7- kingfisher. . . 

1. A small European bird (A Redo tspido) with 
a long cleft beak and brilliant plumage, feeding 
on fish and aquatic animals which it captures by 
diving. Hence, extended to other birds of the 
family AlctJinidx or Halcyouidx, esp. the Belted 
Kingfisher of N. America {Cer}' ! ‘ ulcyon), and the 
Laughing Jackass of Australia {Daccb gigin). 

Various superstitions have been associated with the Com- 
mon Kingfisher, some of which it shares with the Halcyon 
(which has been generally identified with it) f< esp. the belief 
that a dried specimen hung up indicated by its portion the 
direction in which the wind was blowing. 

2 cx 440 Prewfi. Parv. 2; 5/a Kyngys . fysefcare, lytyl.e 

bvrde isida. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest io 3 b,E«r« a 
niturall grudge the one to the other: as doth the Ekigle and 
K : n fJ F&her. x6za May Virg. Georg, m. (162S) £9 
Wh~n ?Sw refreshing on the Pasture fields The Moone bc- 


stowes, Kings- fishers play on shore. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. bij, That a Kings fisher hanged by the bill 
shewetb where the winde is. x &83 J. Clayton in Phil. 
Trans, XVII. 9S9 The Fishing Hauk is an absolute Species 
of a Kings-fisher. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii, Wks. VIII. 
326 This sanguine little king's-fisher (not prescient of the 
storm, as by his instinct he ought to be). 

1658 Phillips, Halcyon, a bird called a King-fisher, 
a 1667 Cowley On Poverty, Here sad King-fishers tell their 
Tales. 2789 G. White Seloonie 11. xlii. (1853) 27 x The king- 
fisher darts along like an arrow, a 1821 Keats l, nit. Spenser 
i), There the Kingfisher saw his plumage bright Vicing with 
fish of brilliant dye below. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 488 
In habits Kingfishers display considerable diversity. 

2. The name of an artificial sal mon- fly. ? Obs. 
3787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 109 Two salmon flies, which are 
the principal ones, called the Dragon and Kings-fisher. , of 
the most gaudy feathers there are, especially the peacock’s, 
t Ki’nghead. Obs. In 4 -bed(e. [f. King sb. 
+ -head.J a. = Kikgbood. b. = Kingdom. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 9549 (Trin.) \ViJ*outen J>cse kyng hafj 
no mijt For to reule his kynghede. 3390 Gower ConJ. Ill, 
243 A king, which hath to ledeThepoeple, for hiskinghede. 

Kingbood (ki*ghud). [f. King sb. + -hood.] 
Kingship ; the rank, authority, or office of king ; 
kingly spirit or character. 

C1350 Will. Paler ue 4059 King, i he coniure .. bi allc be 
kud customes to kinghod Jonges. 02380 Wyclif Wks. 
(r 83 o) 471 Crist koude ensaumple kyng hod. 1440 J. Shirley 
Dcthe K. James (1818) 12, I am undir youre kynghood and 
yn the service of Love. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 69 What did 
any of their aforesaid Kings . . for their King-hoods ? 3837 
Carlyle Misc . Ess., Mirabeau (1888) V. 2H This gift was 
precisely the kinghood of fhe man, and did itself stamp him 
as a leader of men. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary iv. r, Your 
father was a man Of such colossal kinghood. 

Ki-nginesa. nonce-wd. [f. *kingy (like doggy, 
horsy ) + -ness.] The quality of being ‘ the king 
a 1849^ H. Coleridge Ess. <1851) II. X59 There is an in- 
tense Kinginess about the elder Harr)* (Shaksperc's Hen. I VJ 
Which takes from our sympathies with his sufferings. 
fJECrngist. Obs. rare~ l . [f. King sb. + -ist, 
after papist .] A partisan of the king. 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir T/tre Quest, Wks. x888 1 . 59 Thai 
wald mok ws on lyke manere, and call ws Kingistis and 
Queneistis. 

Ki*ng-ki:ller. One who kills a king; a 
regicide. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 382 O thou sweete King-killer, 
and deare diuorce Twixt paturall Sunne and sire. x 63 r 
T. Flats, A n Heraclitus Ride/is No. 24 (,7,3) J . 158 They'll 
give you leave Jo roast them at Temple-Bar with their 
Brother King-killer the Pope. 1726 De Foe His/. Devil 
(1822) 244 No less than a King-Killer and an assassinator. 

Krng-killing, sb. The killing of a king or 
kings. 

1606 Proc. agst. late Traitors 105 That King-killing and 
Queen-killing was not indeed a doctrine of theirs. 2662 
Rump Songs (1874) II. 08 Murtherand Lyes, King-Killing, 
Hypocrisy, Cheats. 2667 J. Corbet Disc. Retig. Eng. 4 
The Jesuits Doctrine of king-killing, hath made them odious. 

at t rib. 2643 Prynne Sov. Power Par it. x. (ed. 2) 3 This 
King-deposing, King-killing Popish Doctrine. 
Krng-ld-Tlxiig, a. That kills a king or kings ; 
xegicidal. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii. u. Babylon 4 King-killing 
Treacheries Succeed a- row, with Wrack of Israel, a 373 a 
Atterbury Serm. (2737) IV. 21 They outstripped.. even the 
bloodiest of their king-killing neighbours. 

Kingless (ki’ijles), a. [f. King sb. + -less ; 
cf. ON. konunglauss , G. kiiniglos.] Without a. 
king ; having no king. 

3207 R. Glouc (Rolls) 2289 pe king I.ri ded par, J>o was his 
lomf kinglcs. a 1300 Cursor M. 9344 Kynglcs sal yee be fra 
hat dai. ^3450 Merlin 24 Sir, we oen Kyngeles, foe he that 
we haue is naught worth. 1683 Williams Anew. Hunt's 
Postscr. 17, I find no approbation of such as the Kinglets 
Keepers of the Liberty of England. 2822 Lvros Ch. liar. 

1. Ixxxvi, They fight for freedom who were never free ; A 
Kingless people for a nerveless state. 187* Tylor Print . 
Cult. I. 353 The kingless Turkoman hordes say of them- 
selves * We are a people without a head 
Hence Kimg-lessness, 

3850 Carlyle Lattcr-d. Pamph. i. 7 Open ‘kinglessness*, 
what we call anarchy,.. Is everywhere the order of the day. 

Kinglet (ki-qlet). [f. King sb. + -let.] 

1. A petty king ; a king ruling over a small terri* 
tory. Mostly contemptuous. Cf. Kingling i. 

3603 Florio Montaigne 1. xlil (1632) r43„Ca»ar termeth 
all the Lords .. to be Kinglets, or pettic Kings {- regu(i\. 
Jbid.{ 1634) 146 Somanypetty-kings, and petty-petty kinglets 
have we now adaves. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. m. 
vil, 3 S 3 Sitrig, the kinglet of Northumberland. 3833 Carlyle 
Misc., Early Germ. Lit . (2872) III. 198 Who .. ventured 
into the field against even the greatest of these kinglets. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. ir/r The Kinglets of Tuscany, 
Modena, and Parma. 1882 Daily AVtt'r x6 Aug. 5/2 The 
2 uJu King is to be restored under conditions, .the same as 
those that Sir Garnet WoLeley imposed upon his thirteen 
Kinglets. 

2. A popular name of the Golden-crested \\ ren. 

Re gulus crislatus : also of two allied N. American 
species, R. salrapa and R. calendula . 

*839-43 Yarrell Hist. Birds I. 347 The little Golden* 
Created Regulus, or Kinglet.. has a soft and pleasing song. 

1660 J. Burkoughs in Galaxy Mag. Aug., Wilson called 
the Kinglets Wrens. 1884 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Mar, 

614/2 The c olden-crested kinglet is a little mite of a bird. 

Kinglihood (krglihudj. rare - [f. Kingly a. 

+ -hood.] Kingly or royal state ; royalty. 

1859 Tennyson Coming of Arthur .o He neither were on 
helm or shield The golden symbol cf his kinglihaod. 
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KINGLIKE. ■ 

Kinglike (krijbik), a, and adv. [f, King sb. j 
+ -like. J A. adj. Resembling a king; charac- j 
teristic of, or befitting, a king ; kingly ; regal. 

156* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xix. (1634} 7=6 snarg., 
Rasure of the crown e [is] ministred in token of spiritual 
Kinglike dignitie. 1636 Massincer Bash/. Laver ill. iii, 
Tvs truly noble, having power to punish,— Nay, kinglike— 
to forbear it. x6<5x Gauden in Birch Miltons Wks.fi 738) 

I. 67 What was done like a King, should have a Kinglike 
Retribution. 

B. adv. Like, or in a manner befitting, a king. 
1884 Tennyson Bechet jv. ii, He . .kinglike fought the proud 
archbishop,— kinglike Defied the Pope. 

Kingliness (krqlines). [f. Kingly a. + -ness.] 
Kingly quality or character. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark- iii. 28 Shewed no 
poynte of Kingliness. • ai 6 iQ Raleigh Apol. 71 To that 
grace, and goodnesse, and Kinglynesse I referre my self. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar . n. ii, Warwick, thou deemest ill of 
thy king's kingliness. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cony. V. xxiv. 
388 The kingliness was in the whole kin ; one son of Woden i 
was as kingly as another. 

Singling (krgliq). [f. King sb. + -ling.] 

1 . A little or petty king. (Less contemptuous I 
than kinglet.) 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iv. II andic- Craft s 381 i 
Prince of some Peasants .. And silly Kingiing of a simple 
Village. 1658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 
477 This Upstart Kingiing would not wholly move by 
Example. 1764 Churchill Candidate 82 Enough of King- 
lings, and enough of Kings. x8xa Southey Om/iiana II. , 
193 The romantic adventures of a little Kingiing of Ithaca. 
1884 Tennyson Bechet Prol., You could not see the King 
for the kinglings. 
f 2 . (See quot.) Obs. rare. 

1658 2nd Narr. late Parlt. 2 A Catalogue of the King- 
lings, or the names of those Seventy persons (most of them 
being the Protectors Kinsmen, and Sallery-men) that voted 
for Kingship. 

Kingly (knjli), a. Also 4-6 kyng-. [f. King 
sb. + -LY 1. Not in OE., which had cyntUc royal, 
kingly; but cf. OFris. killing-, kenenglik, MDu. 
coninc koninglijc (Du. koninklijk ), OIIG. chu- 
ninclth (MHG. kiiniclich , G. koniglich ), ON. 
konungligr (Da. kongelig, Sw. kong(s)lig).] 

1 . Of the nature of a king or kings; royal ; of 
royal rank. 

1383 Wyclif i Pet. ii. 9 }e ben a kynde cbosun, kyngly 
preathod, holy folk. J535 Coverdale Hos. v. 1 Geue eare, 
o thou kingly house. i6xx Shahs. Wint. T. m. ii. 167 He 
. .to my Kingly Guest Vnclasp'd my practise. x6x8 Lithgow 
Pilgr. Parent, in Farr S. P. Jos. /, 338 Wer’st thou a kinglie 
sonne, and vertue want, Thou art more brute than beastes. 
1652 Sir E. Peyton (title) The Divine Catastrophe of the 
Kingly Family of the House of Stuarts. 1877 Freeman 
Norm . Cony. (ed. 3} I. iii. xo3 In every Kingdom there was a 
kingly house, out of which.. alone kings were chosen. 

2 . Of or belonging to a king; held, exercised, 
or issued by a king; fit or suitable for .a king; 
royal, regal. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love u v. (Skeat) l. 126 Dauid that 
from keping of shepe, was drawen vp in to the order of 
kingly gouernaunce. c 1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 29 Lettres 
seled wyth his kyngly ryng. 1535 Coverdale Esther i. 19 
Yfit please the kynge, let there go a kyngly commaunde- 
ment from him. 1585 T. Washington tr- Nicho lay's Voy. 

1. xvni.yob, Governours. .did chase them away with al tne 
other kinglie officers. 160 j Shaks. Jut. C. m. ii. 10 1, 1 thrice 
presented him a Kingly Crowne, Which he did thrice refuse. 
1780 Cowper Table-Talk 174 Leave kingly backs to cope 
with kingly cares. a i 8 z 6 Heber Hymn, The Son of God 
goes forth to war, A kingly crown to gain. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 42 Whether the magistrate to whom 
the whole kingly power was transferred should assume the 
kingly title. 

b. Of government : Monarchical. 

1658 ond Narr. late Parlt. in Selecl.fr. Harl. M/sc. (1793) 
421 To change the government from kingly to parliamentary. 
1676 Towerson Decalogue 232 Aristotle . . was no friend of 
the kingly government. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. vi. 163 
The kingly form of government appears to have been the 
only one known in the heroic age. 1899 Daily Nejus 
8 May 8/4 < [Mommsen’s] conclusions regarding capital 
punishment in Kingly, Republican, and Imperial Rome. 

3 . Having' the character, quality, or attributes of 
a king; kinglike; dignified, majestic, noble. Of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

*593 . Shaks._ 2 Hen. VI, y. i. 29, Jl am farre better borne 
then is the king : More like a King, more Kingly in my 
thoughts. 1605 Play Sluclcy 2138 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. 
(1878) I. 243 What a high spirit hath this Englishman He 
tunes his speeches to a kingly key. a 16x8 Raleigh Prerog. 
Pari. 1x628) 5 There is nothing more kingly in a King, then 
the performance of his word. 1687 Dryden Hind 4 P . xtx. 
88x A generous, laudable, and kingly pride. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. It. Jrnls. II. 24 The possession of this kingly 
look implies nothing whatever as respects kingly and com- 
manding qualities. 

fg. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 461 The kingly 
bergs began their impressive march. 1877 Tennyson Harold 
in. 1. 79 The kingliest Abbey in all Christian lands. 

Si* Ugly, adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2 . Cf. MDu. 
coninclike , ON.' konungliga.] In a kingly manner, 
royally ; regally. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. m. iii, Each man uncrown ! 
Why, kingly fought, i’ faith. 1658 Cleveland R us tic Ram- 
pant Wks. (1687) 442 This Way he could not but dye Kingly, 
at least, like a Gentleman. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 207 Low 
bow’d the rest : He, kingly, did but nod. 1872 Tennyson 
Gareth <$■ Lynctte X24 When I was frequent with him in my 
youth, And heard him Kingly speak. 


Ki'ng-iuarker. One who -makes or sets up 
kings ; spec . an epithet of Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, in the reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV. 
1599 Daniel Civ . I Pars v. xvi, That great King-maker 
Warwick, so far growne In grace with Fortune, that he 
gouerns it, And Monarchs makes. 1603 Ardipr. Controv . 
II. 236 The kingmakers designes will conic, as is the old 

? rouerbc, from a wyndmill post to be pudding pricke. 1856 
roude Hist. Eng. II. viii. 250 Sir Edward Roynings was 
sent to Dublin to put down this new king-maker. 1878 
Stubbs Const . Hist . III. xviii. 212 Warwick, .filled, .a place- 
which never before or after was filled by a subject, and his 
title of Kingmaker was not given without ica^n. 1887 
Diet. Nat. Biog. IX. 67/1 William Thompson, the great 
Maori chief and ' king-maker \ 

So Iti-ng-m^king sb. nnd a. 

1816 Byron Ch . Har. ut. xvii, And is this all the world 
has gain’d by thee, Thou first and last of fields 1 king- 
making Victory? 1865 Kingsley Hcrcw. I. PreL 11 Lcofric 
had the first success in king- making. 

King- of- Arms. Also (less correctly) King- 
nt-Arms. [See Aidi sb.~ 14.] 

The title of the three chief heralds of the College 
of Arms, viz. Garter, the principal King of Arms, 
and Clarenceux and Norroy, provincial Kings of 
Arms, the former of whom has jurisdiction south 
of the Trent, and the other north of that river. 
Besides these there arc the Lyon King of Arms 
of Scotland, and the Ulster King of Arms of Ire- 
land ; also Bath King of Arms (see Bath sbX 19). 
The appellation is given also to similar officers in 
other countries. 

1449-50 Will of IV. Bruges in Sir H. Nicolas Test ament a 
Vctusta (1826) 1. 266 William Bruges, Garter Kyng of 
Armcs, at London, Feb. 26, 1449. My body to be brought 
and buryed in the Church of Saynt George w ithin Staunford, 
[etc.]. 1464 Rolls Parlt . V, 530/2 John Smert, otherwise 
called Garter King of Armcs. 1530 Ralsgr. 236/1 Kyng of 
armes, roy de armcs. 1565 in Gross Gild Merck. (1890) II. 
55, I Clarenciux, King of Armes of the Sowth esi ancl West 
parts, a 16x4 J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 5B William 
Stewart, sumtyme Lioun King of Armes. xjroa Land. Gaz. 
No, 3804/1 Then the Deputy Garter King ol Arms with his 
Coronet. x8o<5 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun . 33 Garter, Prin- 
cipal King of Arms, ..with his Sceptre. 1874 N. >y Q. 5th 
Ser. 1. 146 The Crown of a Herald King of Arms. 

0. a 1548 Hall Citron .» Edtu. IV, 244 Causing Gar tier, 
principal kyng at armes, to make a publique Proclamation. 
Ibid. 245 They sent Lyon Kyng at Armes to the duke of 
Glocester. 1713 Steele Engiishm. No. 35. 234 The King 
. . dispatches Garter King at Arms with a Letter of Defi- 
ance. 1808 Scott Marm. tv. viii. note. It was often an 
officeimposed upon the Lion King-at-arms, to receive foreign 
ambassadors. 186 x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 37 We find, 
from a household book of Edward 3, that.-Hcrtbclm, king- 
at-arms of the 4 King of Almaine *, receives a present. 

d King-piece. Obs. Also kingVpiece. = 
King-post. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Frcart's Archil. 133 The Hyperthyron 
which the Italians call Soppra frontale, and our Carpeuters 
the King-piece. 1679 Moxon Mcch. Excrc. 169 King peecc, 
see Joggle pcece, 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 450/1 
Kings piece.. which stands upright in the middle of the 
Gable end [of a wooden house]. 

Ki-ng-piu. 

+ 1 . The tallest (central) pin in the game of kayles. 
i8ox Strutt Sports Past. in. viL 239 One of them.. is 
taller than the rest, and this, I presume, was the king-pin. 

2 . = King-bolt. Hence fig., that which holds 
together any complex system or arrangement. 

1 B95 Libr. frnl. (U. S.) June 202 Mr. Vinton. .believed 
cataloging to be the king-pm of the library system. 1808 R. 
Kipling Fleet in Being vi. 76^ The newer generation, .know 
that he is the king-pin of their system. 

Krng’-post. Carpentry. An upright post in 
\ the centre of a roof-truss, extending from the ridge 
to the tie-beam. 

1776 G, Semple Building in Water 115 The King-post, h. 
may be the same. 18x7 B. Hall Voy. Loo Choo (1820) 54 
The roof was well constructed, the rafters being mortised 
into the ends of the horizontal beams, and braced to the 
middle by a perpendicujac beam or king-post, - 1891. A. 
White Tries at Truth isi. *5 In building a porch, the king- 
post is the beam on which the whole structure rests, 
b. at t rib., as king-post roof, truss , 

1845 Ecclesiologist I. 149 Tie-beams, which sustain a low 
king- post roof. 1886 E. S. Morse Japanese Homes i. jo 
[He] fairly loathes a structure that has no king-post.. truss. 

t Ei-ngrici, -rik, -rich., Obs. Forms : a. 
I kynyng-, 3 kung-, kings-, 4 king-, kyng(e)- 
riche. 0. 4 king?-, 4-3 kyngrik(e, (5 -ryke), 
4, 6 kingrik(e, 7 -riok. [OE. cyningrice. (f. 
cyning King + r!ce kingdom, Riqhe, Kiice) == 
MDu. conincrike (T)v,. koninkrijH), OliG. chuninc- 
rtchi (MHG. k&iiicrlchc, G. konigreich ), ON. 
kommgrlki (Sw. kommgrike Da. kongcrige). . Cf. 
Kimiuck.] = Kingdom, in various senses. 

a. a 1067 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 229 For selre 5ere kynga 
sawle <5e jefter me Sj’ses kynyngriches wseldeck c 1250 Gen. 

Ex. 1258 A kungriche his name bar. a 1300 K. Horn 17 
In none kinge-riche Nas non his iliche. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. Prol. 125 Crist kepc be, sire kyng. And fc>i kyng-riche. . 

p. « 1300 Cursor M, 416 Ah might! king in his kingrike. 
*375 Barbour Bruce r. 57 Thai said, successioun of kyngrik 
Was nocht to lawer feys lik. _ c 1470 Harding Chron, 
clxxxvu. jii, Aboue all men within bis hole kyngrike. 1579 
J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf Cm} b, Our Elizabeth, .hauing the 
kmgnke in her oivne person. 

atlrib. 1663 Bp. Griffith Serm. 4 Adntir. Beasts xo The 
Regal or Kingrick office of Chris L 


KING’S. MAN. 

King's Bench. [See Bench sb. sb,] A former 
court of iccord and the supreme court of common 
law in the kingdom ; now, under the Judicature 
Act of 1S73, represented by the King’s Bench' 
division of the High Court of Justice. 

1362- [sec Bench sb. 2 b]. 

b. In full, King's Bench Prison, A jail formerly 
appropriated to debtors and criminals confined by 
authority of the supreme courts at Westminster, etc. 

1428 E. E. Wills (1882) 78 The prisons of Ludgate, Afar- 
chalsie. Kyngesbenchc, And the Countours in London. 
*436 ibid. xo6 The Prisoners of the KynggU bench. 1501 
Bury Wills (Camden) 89 To the prisoners in Newgate, 
Ludgatc, to the Kyngs Benche, and to the Marshals}*, to 
cche of them vj j. viij d. 1849 Dickens Dxv. Copp. xlix,. 
My feet will naturally tend towards the King's Bench Prison. 
1898 B esa nt Orange Girl it. xxvi, A Newgate bird and 
a bird of the King’s Bench. 

King's evil. [tr. med.L. regius morbus (in 
classical L. = jaundice) ; cf. MDu. conincsevd \ OF. 
/<? mat k roy.] Scrofula, which in England and 
France was formerly supposed to’ be curable by 
the king’s (or queen’s) touch. (Cf. Evjl sb. 7 c.) 

The practice of touching for the king’s evil continued 
from the lime of Edward the Confcs^r to the death of 
Queen Anne in 17x4. The Officc for the ceremony has not 
been printed in the Prayer-book since 1715. 

1387 Truvisa Higden (Rolls) V. 49 [God] destroyed the 
secoundc witnessc by the Kyngcs evel [1432-50 the kynges 
sekenesse], 1308 — Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxxxiiL (MS. 
Bodl.) If, 224/1 pe smel of leke,.helcb kinges ytiel and 
be dropsie. 1533 Elyot Cast. H tithe (1541) 90 a, Sv>el- 
linges in the neck ful of matter, called the kinges evyll, 
*580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 323 There is nothing that can 
cure the Kings Euill, but a Prince. 1615 Crooks Body of 
Man 340 The scauenth Sonne is able to cure the Kings 
EuilL x66o Pkpys Diary 23 June, Staid to see the King 
touch people for the King's evil, 1722 W. Beckett (title) 
A Free and Impartial Inquiry into the Antiquity and Efficacy 
of Touching for the King's Evil. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
[1887) 1. 41-2 Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much 
aftlieted with, the scrophula, or King’s-cvil, .. His mother., 
carried him to London where he was actually touched by 
Queen Anne[x7i2], 1839 Kcightley Hist. Eng. I. 66 The 
Confessor was the first who touched for the King's eviL 
1898 Besant Orange Girl 1. iv, Rheumatism, gout, and the 
King’s EviL 

Jig. x6ga Washington tr. Milton's Def Pop v. M.'s Wks. 
fi 8 5*) *34 Vou had not then been bribed with Charles his 
Jacobusses. You had not got the King’s-Evil.^ 
lienee f Xin£’s-e*vIPd, -e*villy, adjs., affected 
with the king’s evil. 

*706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot ff Cold Bath. u. (1709) 
257 Their children . . RicketVj King’s Evil’d, or Consumptive. 
Ibid, 335 Miserable small King’s- Evilly.. Infants. 

King’s Highway: see Highway. 
Kingship (ki-ijjip). [f. King sb. + -ship; cf. 
MDu. conincscap (Du. koningsehap), G. honig- 
schaft. OE. hud cyncscipe (see Kim;-). The early 
occurrence of the word iu one MS. of Cursor 
Mundi is remarkable.] 

1 . The office and dignity of a king; the fact of 
being king ; reign. 

c 13ZS Cursor 8583 (Cott.) In his kingseip [Fair/., 
Trin. kingdomc; GSlt. king-richej fourte [other MSS. 
forme, former] daus, O-mang his folk be sett his laus. x6^a 
Sir E. Dering Sp. Rclig. 96 The Kingship and Priestship 
of every particular man. 1765 Blackstose Comm. I. vit. 249 
Immediately upon the decease of the reigning pnnce,.his 
kingship or imperial dignity, .is vested at once in his heir. 
1869 Freeman^ Norm. Cotta. III. xiv. 374 The few days of 
life and kingship which still were his. 
fg. % 865 Ruskin Sesame X21 The kingship.. which con- 
sists in a stronger moral state, .than that of others. 

2 . The rule of a king; monarchical government. 

1648 Eikon Bos. x. 78 They designed, and proposed to me 

the new modelling of Soveratgnty and • Kmgship- x&J* 
South 12 Serm. (1697) I, 409 While his army believed nuu 
real iu his Zeal against Kingship. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. 
In rebellious ages, when Kingship itself seems dead and 
abolished, Cromwell, Napoleon step forth again as Kings. 

3 . With poss. pron. : The personality of a king; 
(his) royal majesty. Also fig. 

- 1648 Herrick Hesper., Past. Birth Pr. Chas I a sheep, 
hook will bestow To have his little King-ship know, As he 
is prince, he’s shepherd too. 1660 A. Sadler Subj Joy 28 
Though, .his fifty Boyes Do run before his Kingship. 1832 
J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 870 Then shall we 
skirt his kingship [Scafell] all the way to the head of Seaih- 
vvaite Tarn. x86x Du Chaillu Eyuat. Afr. \ii- 183 His 
ebony kingship. , 1 

4 . The dominion or territory of a king. 

1864 Dasent Jest Earnest (1873) II- xs8 So long as 
countries are split into small kingships, and each valley has 
Us chief. , . , 

King’s man, bi-ngsman. 

1. A partisan of the king ; a royalist. Iu Sc. 
Hist., (see quot 1S62). 

a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot!. (1635) =53 [a" 110 *57*1 
One professing to be the Kings man, another the Queens. 
1059-60 Hist. 2nd Death Rump x/i Two Kings-men Last 
week to the Country did gallop, sjyo Burke Pres. Disccnt. 
Wks. 1815 II. 256 The name by which they chose to dis- 
tinguish themselves, is. that of king’s men, or the Jungs 
friends. 1862 Hunter Biggar 4- Ho. Fleming xxvm.,357 
In the year 1571 .. the people of Scotland were divided into 
two inveterate factions, called respectively Queensmen and 
Kingsmen!. 

2 . A custom-house officer. 

1814 Scott Diary 25 Aug. in Lockhart , We observed a 
nurry among- the inhabitants, owing to. our beingas usual 
suspected for king’s men. X824 Mactaggart Gallovid, 



KINGSTON. 


Encycl. (1876) 362 He was one of the greatest smugglers on 
,.the Solway, and outwitted the most sagacious kingsmen. 

3. slang, (see quot.). 

185* Mavhew Loud. Labour 1 . The man who does not 
wear his silk neckerchief— 4us_ * King’s-man 1 as it is called— 
is known to be in desperate circumstances. 

King’s Peace : see Peace. 

Kingston (krgstan). Also 7 kingstone, 8' 
king’s stone, kinson. A name for the angel-fish 
or monk-fish (fthiua squatina). 

z666 iilERRETT Pix&r zSS Sguaiifta, a Kingstone. ZJ47 
Mbs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 163 Fish in Season . . Thomback, 
and Homlyn, Kinson, Oysters [etc.]. 1769 Hewson in 

Phil* Traus. LIX. 205, 1 next went to Brighthelmstone, 
where I found kingston, or monk-fish, a species of skate. 
1856 Yarrell Brie. Fishes If. 407 It is common on the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex, where it is called a kingston. 

fKinhead. Obs.rare . Inqkunhede, kinhed. 
[f. Kin 1 + -head.] Kinship : cf. ICindhead a. 

C1350 Will. Pale me 45x5 To litel }?ou r me knowest or 
kinhed me kijies. ci4oo R. Glouc.'s Chron. (1724) 447 
(Harl. MS.) Erl Roberd .. held hem boJ>e a$e j>e kyng, to. 
fetiche on kunhede \other MSS. kundhedej Vor tpel era- 
peresse was hys soster. 

1 Ki'llliood. Obs.rare— 1 . In 5 kynhod. [f. 
IGn 1 + -HOOD.] . Kindred. 

c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. l. 526 The kynhod of hir 
Had ibvnded this Cite. 


Kinic, Chetn obs. form of Quinic. 

Kink (kiqk) , sb*f Also 7 keenk, S kenk. [prob. 
a. Du. kink twist, twirl, = G. kink, kinke, Da., 
Sw. kink, app. from a root *kiitk- i *kik~, to bend, 
twist ; cf. Icel. kikna to bend at the knees, ketkr 
bent back.] 

1 . A short twist ,or curl. in a rope, thread, hair, 
wire, or the like, at which it is bent upon itself ; 
esp. when stiff so as to catch or cause obstruction. 
(Orig. nautical.) Also Irons/, of a ‘crick’ or 
stiffness in the neck, etc. 

' 3678 Phillips' (ed. 4) App., Keenk (in Navigation), is when 
a Rope which should run smooth in the Block, hath got a 
little turn, and runs as it were double. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1789), Kink, a sort of twist or turn m any . . rope, 
occasioned by it's being very stiff or close-laid ; or by being 
drawn too hastily out of the roll. Z778 Nairne in Phil. 
Trans. LXVUI. 834 Where there happened to be kenks in 
the wire, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Kink , an entangle- 
ment in a skein. 1833 Marryat P, Simple xx, Your back 
with a bow like a kink in a cable. 1851 H. Melville Whale 
iti, I tore myself out of it in such a hurry that I gave myself 
a kink in the neck. 2893 G. D. Leslie Lett. Marco xxy. 
167 The clematis, tomato, and some others, form kinks in 
their leaf-stems, which secure the plants very effectively. 
1894 Bottone Electr. Itistr. Making (ed. 6) 125 Care should 
be taken to wind this wire evenly, closely, and without kinks. 

2 . fig. a. A mental twist; an odd or fantastic 
notion ; a crotchet, whim, b, An odd but clever 
method of doing something ; a * dodge wrinkle’. 

18. . Carlton New Purchase (Bartlett), It is useless to 
persuade him to go, for he has taken a kink in his bead that 
be will not. . z8. . Major Jones's Courtship 20 (ibid.), I went 
down to Macon to the examination, whar I got a heap of 
new kinks. 1876 W. Cory Lett. <5- Jrnls. (1897) 4*4> 1 have 
done a little towards bringing up young people without 
kinks. 1889 Anthony’s Phologr. Bull. II. no The hundred 
and one recent valuable wrinkles, dodges and kinks that float 
through the photographic press. 

Kink (kigk), sbi 1 Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
Kink vP - ; cL the equivalent Chink sbl] A fit or 
paroxysm, as of laughter or coughing, that for the 
moment catches the breath. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss, s.v. (E. D. S.), A kink 
of laughter. 1790 Morrison Pocnis 215 Gam.) We value 
their frowns not a kink. x8zz Hogg Perils of Man I. xu. 
311 The honest man's gane-away in a kink. 1880 Antrim 
4r Down Gloss,, Kink , keenk , a paroxysm of coughing or of 
laughter. 

Kink (kir)k), 27. 1 Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 
(1 cincian), 4 kinc, 5 kynke, 7 kinck, 7~ kink. 
[Northern form of Chink v. 1 , OE. cincian, corresp. 
to LG. kinken, app. a nasalized variant of Teut. 
*kik-an, whence MHG. ktchen , Gcr. kcichen , Sw. 
kikna , Nonv. kikje, to gasp, pant, fetch breath 
with difficulty. * Occurs in most modern Teutonic 
lungs., as the first element of the name of the chiu- 
cough, kinkcough , or kinkhost. ] 
mtr. To gasp convulsively for breath, lose the 
breath spasmodically, as in hooping-cough or a 
severe fit of laughing, a. with laughing. 
c 1050 Suppi. sElfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wdcker 171/39 Cac " w j. 
ratio) ceahhetung uel cincung. c 1325 Metr. Horn. S3 bull 
Hie bers us lah and kinc Quen apon this bischop we think- 
0460 Tounteley Myst. xxx. 152 Peasse, I pray the, be still* 

1 toghe that I kynke, 1607 Walkixgton Ojt. Glass 90 tiee 
laughs and kinckes like Chrysippus when he saw an asse 
fate figs, 1802 Sibbald Sc. Poetry Gloss., Kink, ...to 
tough immoderately. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman yr. iv. 
368 The child.. laughed and squealed till she ‘kinked . 
b>. as in hooping-cough. 

• 1 674-9 1 Ray N. C. Words , To Kink,., spoken of Children 
'vben their Breath is long stopped through eager crying or 
coughing. 1863 Mod. Yorksh. Dial., Poor child coughs till 
it kinks again. 1883 C. F. Smith Souihemisuts in I rans. 
Amer. Philol. Soc. 51 Kink.. used in West Virginia, and 
perhaps elsewhere, of a child’s losing its breath by coughing 
^specially, or crying, or laughing. 188 5 S. JJ - Line. Gloss., 
R"‘kj to .. labour for breath, as in the whooping-cougn. 
- tr ^ c ' She does not kink much, she has it lightly. 

Hence Krnking vbl. sb. 1 ' and ppl. 
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c 1050 fsee a above]. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 8t With 
ever-kmcking vaine The Sellowes of his breath he tore in 
ttvaine. 

Kink (kiqk), ^.2 Also S kenk. [prob. a. Du* 
kinken (Hexham) , f. kink Kink jA 1 ] 

1 . mtr. To form a kink ; to twist or curl stiffly, 
esp. at one point, so as to catch or get entangled : 
said of a rope or the like. 

1697 DAMPIER Voy. 1. 11. 17 The Line in drawing after him 
chanc’d to kink, or grow entangled. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. a) 48 Always have one, or more sw ivels on the line, 
which will prevent its kenking. 2867 F. Francis Angling 
iv. (1880) 107 The running line snarls, and kinks. 1891 H. L. 
Webb in Electr . in Daily Life , Making a Cable 193 Occa- 
sionally a sounding was spoiled by the wire kinking. 

2 . irans. To cause to kink ; to form a kink upon; 
to twist stiffly. Also_/fif. (Usually in passive.) 

1800 Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 346 Arguments.. such as 
none hut a head, entangled and kinked as his is, would ever 
have urged. z886 J. M. Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 4 
Cable is full of turns and kinked. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. 
III. 651 The shortened bowel may be kinked or twisted. 
Hence Kinked (kigkt) ppl. a ., Ki-nking vbl. sb.% 
and ppl. a . 2 ; also Kimkable a., liable to kink. 

1794 Rigging $ Seamanship 55 Kinking, the twisting or 
curling of a rope, by being twisted too hard, c 1865 J. Wyldc 
in Circ. Sc. 1. 250/2 That there may be no loose or ‘ kinked ' 
places. 1891 Daily Newsii, June, Garden hose, .non-kinkable 
hose Js preferred. 2897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. III. 489 Pyloric 
kinking may occur with rapid aggravation of the state. 

I! KinKajou (krgkad^M). Also 8 kincajou. 
[a. F. qaincajon (Denis 1672), from N. American 
Indian : cf. Algonquin Kwingiuaage, Otchipwe 
gwingwaage, the wolverine. The same word orig. 
as Carcajou, which is still applied to the wolver- 
ine ; but erroneously transferred by Buffon to the 
quadruped indicated below. (J. Platt, in N. tf Q . 
9th s. VII. 3S6, 18 May i9or.)] 

A carnivorous quadruped ( Ccrcoleptes caadivol- 
vulus) of Central and South America, allied to the 
racoon; it is about the size of the common cat, has 
a prehensile tail, and is nocturnal in its habits. 
Also called potto or honey-bear. 

[1672 N. Denis Descr. dcs cStes de LA vterique 330 Le kin- 
kajou ressembleh un chat.] 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 198 
Kincajou . .makes havoc among the deer. 1863 Batcs Nat. 
Amazon x'ii. (1864)400 A curious ammo), known lonaluraiists 
as the kinkajou, . . has been considered by some authors as an 
intermediate form between the lemur family of apes, and the 
plantigrade carnivora or bear family. 1900 Bartlett Wild 
Beasts in the 1 Zoo ’ 41 The voice of the panda, kinkajou, 
otter and coati are wonderfully alike. 

Kinkcough (krgkjk^f). north, dial . Also 7-9 
kzneough, 9 king-cough, [f. Kink vP + Cough 
sb . ; cf. Chincough, and the earlier Kjnkhost. 

(By Turner and others erroneously referred to Ger. kind 
child, and misspelt accordingly; cf. Kilian’s kind-hoes t.)) 
The hooping-cough. 

1568 Turner Herbal hi. 54 The cough that yonge childer 
have, called in right English The kindt couch : for kindt is 
a chyld in Duche. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words s.v. Kink, 
The Kink-cough, called in other places the Chin-cough, by 
adding an Aspirate. 1741 A. Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 
54 The Tussis convulsiva, Kinkcough. 1773 W. Butler 
(title) Treatise on Kinkcough with appendix on Hemlock. 
1825 Brockett, Kin-cough , Kink-cough , Ching-cough or 
King-cough, the hooping-cough. 1886 S. W Line. Gloss., 
Kincough, or kink-cougli, the whooping-cough. 
KiaWlOSt (ki-i)k(bfst). Obs.exc.Sc. [f. Kink 
z/.I + Hoast, cough, corresp. to MI.CI. biuk/tbslc, 
LG. kinkJidst, Du. kink-, kick-, kik/ioesf, G. keich- 
husten, Da. kigkoste, S»v. kikhosla : all containing 
the Teut. stem iik-, Saxon kink-.] = prec. 

c 1190 Reginald Vila Godrici (Surtees) 37 3 Quod genus 
infirmitatis KiMwst vocant Angli. a 158+ Montgomeme 
Flytinr w. Polviart 307 The kinkhost, the charbuckle, and 
the wormesin the cheiks. 1830 Galt I-avjrie 7*. 1. ii. (1S49) 

6 In teethings and kink host. 1858-61 Ramsay Rcunn. v. 
(1870) 115 I’ve had. .the kinkhost. 

t KiaMn. -Sr. Obs. Also 6 kynkyn, 7 km- 
kine, S kinken. [a. MDu. kintken, kinneketi, 
var. of kimieken Kilderkin. See also Kejifkin.] 

< A small barrel, a keg, a kilderkin ’ (Jam.). 

c is=o in Cosmo Innes Scat, in Mid. Ares viii. (i860) 048 
IThe Abbot of Hdyrood is charged foraj kynkyn lof olivesj. 
1594 Ccmjll Buik D. IVcddcrburuc (S. H. S.) 131 To by 
a kynkyn seap. a 1670 Spalding Trmb. Ctias. 1 (1851) II. 
a6o Hecumis down Die syd.. plunders about 20 barrellis 
or kinkenis of pulder. s 635 in Beet/. jV. j- Q. (rpoo) Dec. 
oa^r Half kinkin soap. . , 

Kurkina, obs. f. Quinquina, Peruvian batk. 
[Kin-kind, ken-kind, in Sc. phr. a' kin-kind, 
by erroneous analysis of a - kin kind, A r. ii ( .v kind. 

i.,74 Fekgusson Paims, Leith Races, We drink o' a’ 
kin-kind. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Sturm d ( 1827) 17 
Wi’ leifsam pictures a’ kinkmd. 1833 Sands Poems ss6 
tv T) D ) Cannon o’ a ken kinds.J 

Kii^e (ki-rjk’l), sbP [f. Kink sbP Cf. E.Fns. 

kinkel kink.] . 

1 A little or slight kink or twist; also transf. 

,86a Lowell Bi S lasaP. Ser. ,1. ii. 7 To shake the kmkles 

out o' hack an' legs. 1SS1 Blackmoke ChrtsKraell ,», He 
stroked the cow ; but she. .made no other movement than 
a kinkle in her tail. . . - , . , 

2 A herring-bone or zigzag arrangement in winch 
bricks are laid in a kiln, etc., the alternate courses 
bein'* inclined at an angle of 45 in opposite 
directions : attrib., as in kinllcform, shape, ccnrsc. 


1855 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 161/1 s. v. Kiln, The next Is 
the stretcher- and kinkle or skinkle course.. in uhich the 
stretcher.. lies over the solid arch, and the kinkle.. over 
the hollow work. Ibid. , Roofing-tiles [are laidl in the kinkle 
shape. Ibid., The large paving bricks are either laid up in 
the kinkle form, on their ends, or flal, like common bricks. 
3. Jig. A * wrinkle a hint. Cf. Kinic sbf 2 b. 
a J873 Lytton Parisians 11. viii, I am not without a kinkle 
that you will be enthused. 

Kinkled (kfi)k‘ld), a. [f. prec. sb. + -ed 2 .] 
Having kinkles or kinks; of hair: Frizzed, crisped 
like the fibre of crape. 

1890 Cent. Diet. s. v. Glass , Kinkled glass, the surface of 
which is raised in small rounded elevations produced by 
blowing the glass into a mold formed of a more or less fine 
netting of wire. 1899 Chantb. Jrnl. II. 692/2 They [Philip- 
pinejslanders) had the kinkled hair of the race (not wool). 
Kinky (krrjki), a. [f. Kink sb. 1 + -y.] 

1 . Having, or full of, kinks; closely curled or 
twisted : said esp. of the hair of some races. 

1B65 Publ. Opin. 31 Dec. 726 Sambo the blubber-lipped., 
the kinky -haired. 1872 ‘Mark Twain* Innoc. Aim. viii. 
55 With beads clean-shaven, except a kinky scalp-lock back 
of the ear. 1885 Century Mag. aXIX. 644 The hair more 
kinky, yet altogether unlike the woolly headed negro of the 
Guinea coast. 

2-Jg- (£/. * 5 ”. colloqi) 1 Queer, eccentric, crotchety’ 
(Bartlett Did. Amer, i860) ; cf. Kink sbP 2. 
Kililess (ki-nles), a. [f. Kin 1 + -less.] 
Having no relatives; without kin or kindred. 

1720T. Boston Fourfold State (1797) 219 The base things 
of this world, the kinless things (as the word [ayr^j 
imports). 1840 Thori-e Anc. Laws I. 79 A man, kinless 
of paternal relatives. 1882 Eraser's Mag. XXVI. 500 
Cromwell’s kintess judges were the first pure judges in 
Scotland. 1882 Ogilvie Imperial Diet., Kinless toons , a 
name given by the Scotch to the Judges sent by Cromwell, 
because they distributedjustice solelyaccording to the merits 
of the cases, being uninfluenced by family or party ties. 

+ Kinlin. Obs. rare. In 5 kynlyn(e,-lym,kym- 
lyn. [?f. kynle, Kindle z/. 1 ] = Head-block i. 

c 1440 Promp.Paru. zyj/i Herthe stok or kynlym (K., P. 
stocke ; S. kynlyn), repofocilium. Ibid. 275/1 Rynlyne, or 
herthestok (K. kynny, erthestock, H., P. k>mlyn). 
fKinnaut, obs. variant of Canaut. 
z8oo Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 59/1 The seat was 
surrounded by a kinnaut, or tent wall. 

Kinned, dial, chapped : see Ivin jA 2 
Kinnezi, obs. Sc. variant of cunning, Copy* 
x<5.. Johnie A mi sprang ii, Make Kinnen and Capon 
ready then, And Venison in great Plenty. 1783 My Au/d 
Man in Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Soitg(\8-]p) 571/1 Wheitbreid and 
wine, and a kinnen new slain. 

IfKinnikinic (kbmkini'k). Also Skiilegenico, 

9 killickinnick, kin(n)ikin(n)ick, -kineck, 
-kennic, kinnakinuec. [Algonquin; lit.* mixture’.] 

1 . A mixture used by North American Indians 
as a substitute for tobacco, or for mixing with it ; 
the commonest ingredients are dried sumach-leaves 
and the inner bark of dogwood or willow. 

1799 J. Smith Acc. Remark. Occurr. (1870) >6 A pouch, 
u hich . . contained tobacco, killegcnico, or dry sumach leaves 
which they mix with their tobacco. 2827 J. Braubury Trav. 
Amer. 91 They did not make use of tobacco, but the bark 
of Cornus sanguinea, or red dog wood, rnixed_ with the 
leaves of Rhus glabra , or smooth sumach. This mixture 
they call kinnikineck. 2865 Vise. Milton & Cheadle 
Northwest Passage 275 What the Indians call kinnikitmick 
— the inner bark of the dogwood. ^ 1883 P. Robinson in 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 710/2 The ‘kinnikmic’ of travellers, 
a pale yellow pile of stuff resembling ‘ granulated ’ tobacco. 

2 . Any of the various plants used for this, as 
the Silky Comel, Cornus sericca , Red-osier Dog- 
wood, Cornus stolonifcra, and esp. Bearbcrry, 
ArctoslapJiylos Uva-ursi (also trailing k., k.-vine). 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. I. 198 The Kinna- 
kinnec, or weed which the Indians smoke as tobacco, grew 
plentifully about it. 1883 Lit. World (U. S.) 20 Feb. 55/2 
The vine on the pretty cover design is the kinnikinnick, 
a Colorado creeper. >886 Ogoutz Mosaic Jan. 7/2 A soft 
carpet of pine needles and trailing killickinnicks. 

Kinrungf, variant of Kenning -. 

Kino 1 (krm?). [app. of W. African origin: 
cf. Mandingo cano = Gambia kino, the first kind 
used, called by Fothergill in 1757 {Med. Obs. I.) 
gummi rubritm astringens Gambicnse, in Edinb. 
Bharmacop, 1774 Gummi Kino, and in London 
Phannacop. 1787 Resina Kino.] 

1 . A substance resembling catechu, usually of a 
brittle consistence and dark reddish-brown colour, 
consisting of the inspissated gum or juice of various 
trees and shrubs of tropical and sub-tropical 
regions ; used in medicine and tanning as an 
astringent, and also (in India) for dyeing cotton. 
Sometimes called Gum Kino. 

African or Gambia Kino (the kind first known in 
Europe, but now out of use) is the produce of Pietocar/us 
erinaccus (N.O. Legumuiosx)’, Bengal K-, of Butca 
frondosa and B. superba (N.O. Legum inoi rj ; Botany 
Bay K. or Australian K. t cf Eucalyptus resinifra 
(N.O. Myrtacex) and other species; East Indian K., 
Malabar K., or Amboyna K. <tbc kind most uted), of 
Ptcrocarpus Marsit}iuiu\ Indian K. or Jamaica 

K., of Coccctola uzrifcra (S’.O. Polygonacex J. 

{1738 Stwus Voy. Gambia 267, 1 shall now describe the 
Pau de Sangue, or BJood-uood, so called from a red gum 
which issues from it; it grows abundantly all up the river. . 
and by the Mandingoes called Cano. } 1788 Lend. Pkarmxc. 

(ed. 3) 21 Kino, Kino, Gummi Gambicnse. i2ix A. T* Tuoii- 
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sou Lend. Disp. (1818) 216 Botany Bay ktno is inodorous; 
tastes bitterish and more austere than the African. 1830 
Lin'd ley Nat. Syst. Lot. 91 Gum Kino is the produce of 
PUrocarpus eriticicea. 1851 Mo&m Tanning % Currying 
(1853) 69 African Kino, . . Asiatic Kino, . . American Kino, 
from a decoction of the fibrous wood of Cocioloba uvifera . 
The African, which is the most common kind, differs from 
the rest in coming in small, angular, glittering, black 
granules. 1879 St. George's // osp. Rep. IX. 200 After five 
days' treatment by kino with opium and ipecacuanha, 
b. at l rib, 

1 88 x Watts Diet. Chem.V III. 2158 Kino-red yields by 
dry distillation a small quantity of watery and oily dis- 
tillate. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 743 Compound kino 
powder in 20 grain doses is also very useful. 

2 . Any of the trees or plants which yield this 
substance : see above. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 644 Kino is a lofty tree., 
native of Ceylon, and the adjacent part of India. 1887 
Moloney Forestry IK Afr. 324 African or Gambia Kino.. 
Tree often 40 to 70 feet high, with a very hard, fine-grained 
red wood suitable for naval construction, planking, &c. 

Hence Kinoftuous (kinp’lfiqas) a. [after melli - 
fluents'], * exuding kino 9 (Cent. Diet.} ; Kino'io a 
of or pertaining to kino; Kinoln (krnfljin), Chan., 
a crystalline substance (C u H l2 O a ) obtained from 
East Indian kino ,* Kino-tannic add, Kino- 
tannin, the varieties- of tannic acid and tannin 
occurring in kino, 

4853 Pharm. Jrtil. XIII. 79 Hennig calls this substance 
kinoic acid. 18S1 Watts Diet. Chcm. VIII. 1258^ By 
repeatedly crystallising.. pure colourless crystals of kinoin 
are obtained .. Kinoin is anhydrous; it dissolves sparingly 
in cold water, easily in hot water and in alcohol. 2888 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Kinotannlc acid, a reddish-brown translucent 
substance forming some 95 per cent, of kino. 285* Mourn 
Tanning Currying (1853) 69 Kino-tannin forms a red 
mass, and yields no pyrogallic acid in dry distillation. 

Kino 2 , variant of Keno, game of chance. 
Kinology (kainp'lodji). [irreg, f. Gr. Ktvhiv 
to move + -(o)locy.] That branch, of physics 
which treats of motion ; kinematics. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Kinone, Kino vie, Kinoyl, Kinquina, etc. ; 
see Quin-. 

tKinrick, -rii, -rich. Obs. Forms: a. i 
cynerice, 2-3 kino-, 3 kyne-, kune-, kinne-, 
cunn-, 4 kinriche, kynryche. p. 3 kun(o)riko, 
4-5 kynryk, 5-6 -rik, (5 -rike, 6 -rick), 4-6 kin- 
rik, (4 -ric, -rike, 5-6 -ryk, -ryke, 7 -rick); 
6 konrik. [OE. cynerice , f. cyne-, Kine- + rice, 
Riche, Rike, rule, realm: cf. Kingrick.] = King- 
dom, in various senses. 

a. c 89a O. E Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 871 On fry cynerice 
be sufran Temese ^ anoo Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1076 Harold 
. .feng to frekynerice. £2175 Lamb. Horn. 77 Hit seal king 
bon on fret endelesekineriche. 1258 Eng P roc lam. Hen. Ill , 
Ouer al frare kuneriche on Engleneloande. 2393 Lancl. 
P. PI. C. j. 148 Crist kep fre, sire kyng and fry kynryche. 

0 . ^ <12300 Cursor M. 21822 (Edin.) pu mun me kaste of 
kinrik oute. <72300 Havelok 2804 Afrelwold was kingoffris 
kunerike. c 2325 Mctr. Horn. 23 Kinric sal rohly rise Igain 
kinric. 2424 Sc. Acts Jos. I (1814) II. 7 Of his kynrik fre 
xix jer. 2533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 7 His croun agane 
and kinrik for to win. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 212 Dis- 
herished. .of all the lands in the Kinrick, that his father held. 

Kinsfolk, -folks (ki nzfimk, -fffuks). Now 
rare. [f. Kin 1 + Folk, after kinsman .] Persons 
of the same kin ; relations by blood ; relatives. 

a. CX450 Poston Lett. (K.O.), Kynsefolke. 2526 Tin dace 
Luke ii. 44 They, .sought hym amonge their kynsfolke and 
acquayntaunce. 1546 Heywood Prov. (2S67) 37 Many kyns- 
folke and few freends, some folke saie. 1598 Grenewey 
Tacitus, Germ ante 2.(1622) 260 Their family and friend*, 
and kinsfolcke. 2855 Kingsley Heroes, Argon, x. 76 That 
I may go home to my fathers and to my kinsfolk. 

0 . 2524 E. E. Gilds [ifyo) 244 Hys kynfalkes benefactours 
and aile crysten saules. Ibid. 245 There kynsfolkes, bene- 
factours. 1555 Eden Decades 70 The prosperitie of owre 
contrey and kynsefolkes. 2652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian 
16 1 Their Friends and kinsfolks them upbraid. 

Kinship (kinijip). [f. Kin 1 + -ship. A 
modem word : not in Johnson,. Todd, Webster 
1828.] The quality or state of being of kin. 

1 . Relationship by descent ; consanguinity. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Prom. Bound Poems 1850 I. 2 41 
An awful thing Is kinship joined to friendship. 2868 
Stanley Wesim. Abb. iii. 172 In consideration of her 
kinship with no. Jess than twelve sovereigns. 1880 Dixon 
Windsor III. xiii. 119 She was of kinship with the queen. 

2 . fig. Relationship in respect of qualities or 
character. 

2873 M. Arnold Lit. «f- Dogma (1876) 239 We see how far 
it has any kinship with that doctrine of the Godhead of the 
Eternal Son. 2878 R. \V . Dale_Z«/. Preach, iv. 90 Those 
mysterious instincts which vindicate our kinship to God." 
2899 W. M. Ramsay in Expositor Jan. 42 Peter was., 
among the older apostles . . the one with whom Paul felt 
most kinship in spirit. 
f Kinsing, vbl. sb . Obs. rare" 1 . 

[Origin and meaning obscure : see Nates, and quot. 1899.] 
1598 Bp. Hall in Marston's Sco. Villanie nr. x. (2599) 
223, I ask't Phisitions what their counsell was For a mad 
dogge, or for a mankind Asse? They told me. .The dogge 
was best cured by cutting and kinsjng. (2899 E. Gosse 
Life of John Donne I. 33 Marston. .liked to be known by 
the nickname of Ktnsayer, as one who 4 kinsed * or docked 
the tails of wandering dogs and stray social abuses.] 

. Kinsman (krnzm&n). Forms: 3-4 cunnea-, 
ku.n(n)es- (3-5 kenea-, 5 kenne 3 -, -ys-), 3-5 


kinnes(s-, 3 -6 kynnes-, 4-5 kines-, 4-7 kinse-, 
3-6 kyns(e-, 6 - kinsman. [Early ME. f, cun tics, 
kinnes, gen. of Kin + Man.] A man of one's 
own kin ; a relative by blood (or, loosely, by. 
marriage). (Notv chiefly literary.) 

[cio$2 O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1052 Hit was heom. 
mast eallon laff frat his sceoldon f(e]ohtan wi5 hcora scenes 
cynnes mannutn.] cxaoo Vices g Virtues 75 Nc Sine 
bredren.. nc dine kenomcn, ne oine ncihibures. c 1200 
Oft. min 7613 Cristcss kinness menn frar brohhtenn Crist to 
kirrke. engo S. Eng. Leg. I. 456/3 His freond and is 
cunnes-men pe gretteste maystres were, a 2300 Cursor M. 
6434 Ietro..was moyses kynnes-man [Gbit, kinesman]. 
c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret Gov. Lordsh. 106 My kennysmen 
and ancestres yn fre self Jawedwellyd. c 1477 Caxton Jason 
50 That ray kinnesmen and frendes be assembled. 1553 
Eden Dccaiies 2 No..kynscman for kynscman..couIdc do 
more. 1613 Pu It ci ias Pilgrimage (1614) 273 Hali, Mahomets 
nearcstkinsmanandsonnein lawe. 2768SrERNE.9rv/. Jfourn. 
(1778) II. 31 ( Captive ) Nor had the voiccoffricnd or kinsman 
breathed through his lattice. 2833 Macaulay Hist. Eng . 
xv. III. 605 It was no. pleasant task to accuse the Queens 
kinsman in the Queen's presence. 2865 Kingsley rlerevo. 
i, He is your mother’s kinsman. 

Jig. 1390 Snaks. Com. Err. v. i. 80 Moodic and dull 
melanchoUy, Kinsman to grim arid conifottlessc despairc. 
2635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) Dew.. being a near 
kinsman to rain. 

Hence Ki'nsmanly a. r appropriate to or charac- 
teristic of a kinsman. 

2838 J. Martin Rem. \ Strut, vii. 268 True kinsmanly 
affection to our brethren in Christ. 1885 Spectator 31 Jan. 
154/2 The claims of New England upon the kinsmanly 
interest and affection of all travellers from the mother- 
country. 

Kinsmansliip (ki'nzma-njip). [f. prec. + 
-SHIP.] The relation of kinsmen; Jcinship. Alsoyff. 

284a Tail's Mag, IX. 565 Little.. did I surmise your 
kinsmanship with a man so disgraced. i0j^SK\CK,Confpar. 
Philo/, v. 289 The surest ‘differentia* of linguistic kinsman- 
ship. 

Kinson, variant of Kingston. 

Ki'uspeople. U. S. - Kinsfolk. 

186S Howells Vcnet. Life xviii. 267 Kinspeople of herself 
or her husband. x83x Harper's Mag. July 266/1 Pike 
was . . free-handed, especially to his kinspeople. 1891 J, 
WiNSOR Columbus v. S6 Here hiskinspcople ruled. 

Ki'nswoman. Forms : see Kinsman, [f. as 
kinsman + Woman.] A woman of one's own kin ; 
a female relative. (Now only literary.) 

<■1400 Maundev. xxviiu (1839) 288 Hire othere kynnes- 
wommen [Roxb. sibbe wyramenj. c 1460 Tcnvnelcy Myst . 
xi. 15 My dere kyns Woman. 2386 Q. Euz. in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. III. 23 Yow have not in the World a more 
lovinge kinswoman, .then my self. 2699 Bentley Phal. 83 
Autonoe, a Kinswoman of the Tyrants. 2742-70 Eliz. 
Carter Lett. (1808) 353, I wish, .. in the next edition 
Mr. Richardson would leave out the grievous old-fashioned 
word kinszvoman. 2853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 
268 He tried to restore harmony ^between his kinswomen. 
2868 Freeman Norm. Cony. II. vii. 54 The murdered prince 
had married a kinswoman of the Earl. 

Kintal, early form of Quintal, a weight of one 
hundred pounds. 

Kintecoy : see Kantikot. 

Kintlage, -ledge, -lidge, obs. ff. Kentledge. 
Kintra, kintry. Sc. forms of Counthy. 
t Kinyng, var. caning, obs. f. Cony, rabbit. 
£’2430 Inv. in Archxologia XXI. 264 Item, j redde panne 
of kinyng skynnys. 

II Kiosk (ki ( p*sk). Also 7 (chouske), chios- 
que, 7-9 kiosque, 8 kioske, kiosc, ckio 3 k, 9 

keoschk. [ = F .kiosqtie (It. chiosco ), a. Turk. 
kitishk pavilion, Pers. kftskh palace, portico.] 

1 . An open pavilion or summerhouse of light 
construction, often supported by pillars and sur- 
rounded with a balustrade ; common in Turkey 
and Persia, and imitated in gardens and parks in 
'Western Europe. 

2625 Purchas Pilgrims II. ix, 2582 Some [Rooms] also 
vpon the Sea side, which are called Kiosks, that is Roomes 
of faire prospect, or fas we terme them) banquetting Houses. 
Ibid. 1626 Banquetting Houses, which they call Chouskes. 
2682 Whelek Journ. Greece 11. 204 A stately Chiosque, or 
Summer-house. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs. 
T h is t let h ruayte 1 Apr., In the public gardens there are 
public chiosks, where people go., and drink their coffee, 
sherbet, etc. 2816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 289 The 
great Cedar .. Before it lost its top.. must have nearly 
equalled the brass kiosk in elevation. 2863 Kjnglake Crimea 
(1876) I. i. 20 The summer kiosks, and tne steep shady gar- 
dens looking down on the straits between Europe and Asia. 

2 , A light ornamental structure resembling this, 
used for the sale of - newspapers (in France and 
Belgium), for a band-stand, or for other purposes. 

2865 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 3/4 A ‘kiosk’ — i.e., a place for 
the sale of newspapers. 2868 Mom. Star 26 Feb., The 
kiosques in which the two military bands were stationed, 
were illuminated by lampions and electric light. 2870 
W. Chambers Winter Mentone L 23 At kiosks on the 
Quai. .several Palis daily newspapers may be purchased. 

Kiotome (kai^tJ^m). Surg. Also ciotome. 
[irreg. for *kio)ictome, f. Gr. kicdv pillar + ropbs 
cutting. (Cf.ClONOTOME.)] An instrument invented 
by Desault for dividing pseudo-membranous bands 
in the rectum or bladder ; also used for removing 
the tonsils. 

284a Dunglison Med. Lex. (ed. 3). 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., K iotome, see Ciotome. 1 888 Syd. Soc. Lex . , Kiotome. 


Kip (kip), li.l Also 6 kyppo, keippe, kepe, 
7'kipp(e. [Of uncertain origin. Sense 2 corre- 
sponds to MDu. kip, kijp , pack or bundle, esp, 0 f 
hides (see Verwijs and Verdam) ; but there is no 
direct evidence that sense 1 was developed from 2. 

Hardly to be connected with Flcm, kippe new-born or 
young calf. G. kippe ewe.] 

1 . The hide of a young or small beast (as a calf or 
lamb, or cattle of small breed), as used for leather. 

2530 Palsgr. 236/1 Kyppe of lambc a furre [no Fr. J. 2617 
Nottingham Rec. IV, 353 A kipp to make a cover for the 
charter. ^1776 Excise-book in Dorset County Chron. (i 83 i) 
2 June, [Kinds of hides) sheep and lamb, butts and backs, 
calves and kips. 2832 Morfit Tanning $ Currying 
246 Kips, consisting of the younger growth of the above 
animals [oxen, horses, cows, bulls, and buffaloes]. 1875 
Lire's Diet. Arts III. 24 The tanners call the skins of 
young animals kips. The skins of fuH-grown caUle of 
small breed are also so called, a 288a Kendall Poems 
(1886) 192 A hero in moleskin and ktp. 

2 . A set or bundle of such hides, containing a’ 
definite number : see quots. 

c 2525 Northumbld. llouseh. Bk. (1827) 355, ij Keippe and 
a half (of Iamb skin] after xxx Skynnes in a Kepe. 161a 
A. Hopton Concord. Veares 164 The skins of Goats are 
numbered by the Kippe, which is 50. 2674 Jeake Arith. 
(1696) 67 Skins of Goats. In t Kippe, 50 Skins, £1890 
Correspondent , A kip of chamois skins is now 30. 

3 . alt rib., as kip leather (used chielly for the 
uppers of shoes), kip-skin. 

1828 Craven Dial., Kipdeather , the tanned hide of a stirk. 
1833 Act 3 «y 4 Wilt. IV, c. 56 Calf Skins and Kip Skins, 
in the Hair, not tanned. 2844 Port Phillip Patriot 
25 July 3/6 Half ton Hobart Town kip leather. 1891 
Auckland ( N.Z ,) Star x Oct. 2/4 A hundred gross of Kip 
Leather Laces. 

Kip, sb? Sc. Also kipp. [Cf. Germ. (prop. 
LG.) kippe point, peak, tip.] 

1 . ‘A term denoting anything that is beaked* 
(Jam.), e.g. the tip of the lower jaw of a male 
salmon at the time of spawning (cf. Kipper sb. 
etym. note). 

2 . A sharp-pointed hill ; also, a jutting point, 
on the side of a hill, etc. (Jam.) 

2825 Armstrong in Pennecuik Descr. Tsveeddaie 228 
(Jam.) The kipps, above this, arc remarkably steep and 
pointed hills. 

attrib. 1868 J. Ha rdy in Proc. Bcrivick. Nat. Field Club 
376 Kip rocks are numerous in Scotland, the name being 
applied to jutting eminences or upright points of rocks. 
Kip, sb? slang [Cf. Da. kippe mean hut, low 
alehouse ; horekippe brothel.J 
+1. A house of ill-fame, a brothel. Obs. 

2766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xx, My business was to attend him 
at auctions.. to take the left hand in his chariot when not 
filled by another, and to assist at tattering a kip, as the 
phrase was, when we had a mind for a frolic. [S. Baldwin 
Note Tattering a kip : we have never heard this expression 
in England, but are told that it is frequent among the young 
men in Ireland. It signifies, beating up the quarters of 
women ofill fame.] 

2 . A common lodging-house ,* also a lodging or 
bed in such a house ; hence, a bed in general. 

2879 Macm. Mag. XL. 501/ 1 So I went home, turned 
into kip (bed). 2883 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. 4/1 The 
next alternative is the common lodging-house, or ‘kip , 
which, for the moderate sum of fourpence, supplies the 
applicant with a bed. 1892 M. Williams Round London 
(1893) 38 The sort of life that was led in ‘kips’, or ‘doss- 
houses 

Kip, sb? Coal-mining. 

2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining Terms, Kip (N-), ajevel 
or gently sloping roadway going outbye at the extremity of 
an engine plane, upon which the full tubs stand ready for 
being sent up the shaft. 

Kip, sb? Also kipp. A local name for a tern. 
2802-3 in Col. Hawker Diary (1893). II. 35® Kjpp> • • 5- 
[Note, A kipp is a genus of tern peculiar to the vicinity ot 
Romney.] 2885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds, Common 
Tern . . also called . . Kip. 

+Kip, v. Obs. Forms: 3-4 kippe, 4 kip. kyp, 
4-5 kyppe; pa. t. 3 kypte, .3-4 kipte, kipt, 4 
kyppid. [ME. kippen : cf. ON. kippa to snatch, 
tng, pull ; also MDu. kippen to catch, grip, G. dial. 
(Swiss) kippen to steal, ‘prig’.] trans. To take 
hold of, take in the hand, seize, snatch, catch. 

c 1350 Gen . 4 Ex. 3164 £>o was non biding of al eppte 
lich-Ies. so mani^e dead 5 or kipte. 2297 R. Glolc. (RolK) 
2667 ‘Nimefr 30ure sexes', & is men frer wifr Echon Kipte 
hor longe kniues. CX300 Havelok 1050 He.. kipte up pat 
heui ston. 23.. E. E. A l lit. P. B. 1510 Kyppe kowpes m 
honde kyngez to serue. CX400 Sege Jems. (E- K. 1- oj 
27/478 Cayphas of fre kyst kyppid a rolle & raade. c“X 44 ° 
Promp. Parv. 276/1 Kyppyn, idem quod hynton. 
b. ? absol. or intr. 

c 2460 Totvneley Myst. xii. 253 Be God, he bot syppys, 
begylde thou art ; Behold how he kyppys. *in. 557 

Any. lord myght hym haue This chyld to his son. When ne 
wakyns he kyppys, that ioy is to se, __ 

U In many passages, kip, kipte, appear to be — 
kepe, kepte , from Keep v. 

c 1300 Bekct 2841 That was signe of his baner, for other ne 
kipte he non [A. Eng. Leg. I. 258/2805 kepte]. f*3°5 
St. Dunstan 64 in E. E. P. 1 1862) 36 He ne kipte of hem 
non hure. c 2311 Pol. Songs (Camden) 152 Thus y ktppe 
ant cacche cares ful colde. 4:2330 R. Brunne Chron. (j8io) 
282 Togidir I rede we kip. c 2340 Cursor M. 3079 (1 tin.) 
Whenne [Ismael] hadde good elde kipte he spoused a wit. 

Hence Krpping vbl. sb.; also alt rib-, as in 
kipping-line, ? some kind of fishing fine : cf. next. 



KIP-, 


c 1440 Promp. Parv. 276/r Kyppynge, or hyntynge (K., P. 
hentynge), raftns. c 1689 Depred. Clan Campbell (1816) 104 
Ane long fishing lyne. .and three kipping lynes. 


fKip-, the stem of Kip v. in comb., as kip- 
hook, kip-net, some kind of hook and net used in 
fishing-; kip-string, some part of the harness of 
a draught horse; kip-tree, a wooden lever used 
in drawing water from a well. 

1615 E. S. Britain’s Buss in Arh. Garner III. 642 Each 
man fishing for Cod and Ling useth at once two *Kip-hooks. 
z6z2 Whitbourne in Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 245, 10 *Kjp- 
net Irons, 10 s. Twine to makekipnets and gagging hooks, 
6 s. c 1330 Durham Acc , Rolls (Surteesi 518 In 40 capistris 
..cum 2 *Kypstringges. 1364-3 Ibid. 568 In Kypstringes 
pro carecris, i453'4 1 hid. 147 Pro . . j kipstryng et iij capistris. 
C1440 Promp. Paiv. 276/1 *Kyptre of a welle, telo. 

Kipe (kaip), sb. Now dial. Forms: 1 cype, 
3-4 l?) cup e(f<), 4 kype>6 kepa, 8-9 kipe. [OE, 
cype wk. f., app. =LG. kiipe (keupe) basket carried 
in the hand or on the back. LG. has also kipe , 
kiepe (recorded from 15th c., also spelt kype , kypp); 
whence mod.G. kiepe , Du. kiepeikorf). The rela- 
tionship of the forms is obscure, as is that between 
LG. kiipe basket and kiipe tub, cask, and that of 
OE. cype to ME. cupe : see Coop jvM] 

A basket; + spec, an osier basket used for catch- 
ing fish {obs .) ; a basket used as a measure [dial A. 

csooo Ags. Gosp. Luke hr. 17 Man nam ha gebrotu pe par 
bclifon, twelf cypan fulle. a ixoo in Napier O. E. Glosses 
xviii. 3 Corbcs. cypan. c 1320 Cast. Love 1278 Twelf cupe- 
ful weoren vp i-bore. 1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) IV. 359 
He was i-lete a doun in a cupe [v. r. kype] over |>e waL 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. XV 11 cxlii[i]. (MS. Bodl.) If. 227 b/2 
wylowe. .Jjerof beb made diuers nedefulle binges to house- 
hold as stoles sotels panyers and kuypes. 1558 Act 1 Elis. 
c. 17 § 3 No . . Person., shall fish., with any manner of Net, 
Tratnef, Kepe, Wore (etc.]. 1706 Phillips (ed Kersey), 
Ripe, a Basket made of Osiers, broader at Bottom, and 
narrow’d by Degrees to the Top, but left open at both Ends; 
which is used for taking of Fish, particularly at Otmore in 
Oxford-shire, where this manner of Fishing is called Kiping, 
and going to Kipe. 1879 Miss Jackson Sttropsh. Ward-bk., 
Kipe, a strong orier basket with a twisted handle on each 
side, of circular form, but wider at the top than the bottom. 
Ibid. Intr. 85 A kype is often used as a measure for potatoes, 
apples, etc. When filled level with the top it equals a half- 
strike heaped. 

Hence Kipe v. inlr to catch fish with a kipe. 
Ki-ping* vbl. sb. 

1706 (see above]. 

Kippage (ki-ped^). Sc. [Aphetic ad. F. Equi- 
page Equipage.] 

1 1 . ‘The company sailing on hoard a ship, 
whether passengers or mariners* (Jam.). Cf. 
Equipage 13. 

1578 Sc. Acts Has. VI (1814) III. 104 Considder diligentlie 
how mckill flesche may serve euerie schip and thair kippage 
for that present veyage. 

2 . ‘Disorder, confusion* (Jam.); a state of excite- 
ment or irritation. 


Cf. such F. phrases as mettre cn piteux Equipage to wreck 
or destroy (Littre). 

i8t4 Scott Wav. liii, The Colonel’s in an unco kippage. 
1818 — Br. Lamin.xxvi, Dinna pit yoursell into a kippage. 
1825-80 Jamieson s. v., One is said to be in a sad kippage, 
when reduced to a disagreeable dilemma, Lollu 

Kippeen, kippin (kiprn, ki;pin). Irish, [a. 
Irish cipin : cf. Gael, cipcan-, cipeiti stump, peg, 
wooden pin.] A stick or dibble used for planting; 
a short thin stick. 

1830-3 Carleton Traits (1843) 1. 133 A good root-growing 
kippeen. 1841 S. C. Hall Ireland I. 122 The tree beside it 
grew out of the Kippin of the spancel which she carried in 
her hand. 

Kipper (Ivi-par), sb. and a. Forms : (1 cypera), 
4 kypre, 6-7 kypper, 6-8 kepper, 6 - kipper. 
[Etymology uncertain ; it is also doubtful how 
sense A. 2, which goes with Kipper v., is connected 
with 1, and indeed whether it is the same word. 

At the approach of the breeding season, the lower jaw of 
the male salmon becomes hooked upward with a sharp 
cartilaginous beak known as the kip , which is used ^ a 
weapon by the fish when two or more fight for the same 
female; from this ‘kip’, the name ‘kipper’ is currently 
explained ; but this is not compatible with the identity 01 
kipper ^ and OE. cypera , ME. kypre , which, itself,, though 
phonetically unobjectionable, is also unproved, since the 
exact sense in which these words were used does not appear 
from the context. Moreover, in. the quots. of 1376 ana 
3 533~4i in B. 1, kipper appears to include both sexes.] 

A. sb. 1. A name given to the male salmon (or 
sea trout) during the spawning season. (The female 
Is then called a shedder.) 

Some recent writers give as the meaning * the male salmon 
when spent after the spawning season ', thus makmg the term 
equivalent to Kelt; but this is not borne out by ihe earlier 
instances, which, when dear, evidently relate to the time 
'vhen the fish is full of milt, and needs protection on account 
of its breeding value ; nor does it harmonize with some later 
authorities, e.g. Jamieson, who says, ‘ kipper* salmon in t e 
state of spawning’; it is directly challenged by s 0 ™* P* 
quot. 1879); and it seems to have arisen from misapprehension 
of such qualifications as * unseasonable \ ‘ not wholesome , 
really applied to fish from the approach of the spawning 
season. For this Pennant seems largely responsible; see 
quot/1766 j n u. 1. 

mooo Boeth. Metr. xix. 12 Hwy £e nu ne settan on surne 
dune fisenet eowru, bonne eow fon lyste3 leax oooe cyper - 
c *567 Sum. Warkworth in Hist. Northumbld. (1899) v. 
*5* The salmon fishing mainteyned,no kipper slayne alon tt e 
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the water of Cockett, 1581 Lambarde Eiren. jv. iv. (15SS) 
450 Any Salmons or Trouts, out of season, that is being 
kippers or shedde^. x 597 5c. Acts Jos. V § 72 (ed. Sken<§ 
heading. Of slauchter of redde fish or Kipper. 1624 in JV. 
Riding Rec. (1885) HI. 11. 228 For killing salmon in time 
of kipper. 1705 Act 4 5 Anne c. 21 The old Salmon or 

Kippers, which, during that Season lx Jan. to 10 Mar.] are 
out of kind, and returning to the Sea. 1848 Chambers' 
Inform, for People I. 687 The adult fish (salmon] having 
spawned, being out of condition, and unfit for food .. are., 
termed kelts ; the male fish Is sometimes also called a kipper, 
and the female a shedder or baggit. 1861 J. Brown Hcrz 
Subs. Set. 11. 243 The poaching weaver who had .. leistered 
a prune kipper. 1879 T. T. Stoddart in Academy 30 Aug. 
151/2 On the. banks ol our Scottish salmon rivers, the designa- 
tion kipper is applied to the male fish before parting with 
its milt, when the beak is fully developed. After spawning, 
it shares along with the female fish the term kelt. 1898 
IV esim. Gaz. 14 Oct. 7/2 The heaviest salmon . . was a fine 
‘kipper’, weighing clo^e on 30 lb., which he captured on 
Saturday last [8th Oct.]. 

2 . A kippered fish (salmon, herring, etc.) ; now 
esp. a herring so cured: see Kipper v. 

(It is doubtful whether the quots. from the Durham Acc. 
Rolls belong here ; they may relate to the fish in sense x, 
without reference to any particular mode of preparation.) 

1326 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 15 In 11 Kypres emp., 
3 J . \d- J340 Ibid. 37 In 6 kypres emp. et 1 salmone salso, 
25. 2d. 1769 De. Fee's Tour Gt. Brit. III. 336 Preserving 
Salmon by making it into what they call Kipper: This is 
done by dividing it in the.Middle from Head to Tail, and 
drying it slowly before a Fire. xBis Scott Guy hi. v. Ye’re 
no eating your meat ; allow me to recommend some of the 
kipper. It was John Hay that catcht it. 1824 Carlyle in 
Froude Life 118821 1. 263 His heart.. is as dry as a Greenock 
kipper. . 1837 M. Donovan Dorn. Ecom II. 231 Some 
people, in order to give the kipper a peculiar taste . . care- 
fully smoke it with peat-reek or the reck of jumper bushes. 

B. adj. (atirib. use of sb.) 

1 . Said of a male salmon (or sea trout), at the 
breeding season: see A. 1. In quots. 1376 and 
T 533 - 4 ‘kipper’ appears to include both sexes, 

[1376 Rolls Parlt. II. 331/2 Qe null Salmon soit pris en 
Tamise entre Graveshend & Ie Pount de Henlee sur Tamise 
en temps q’il soit kiper: C’est assavoir,.entre les Festes de 
1’ Invention del Crois, & le Epiphanie.] 1533-4 Act 25 
Hen. VIII , c- 7 That no maner of persone or persones 
..frome the feaste of the exaltation of tne holy crosse to the 
feaste of Seynt martyn in wynter..kyll or distroye any 
Salmons not in season called kepper Salmons, 1558 Act 1 
Elis. c. 17 § 1 Any Salmons or Trouts, not being in Season, 
being Kepper-Salmons or Kepper-Trouts, Shedder-Salmons 
or Shedder-Trouts. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 118 
In wynter, when.. they are found kipper, leane and vnhole- 
some. 1653 Walton Angler vi. 136 The He Salmon .. is 
more kipper, & less able to endure a winter in the fresh 
water, than the She is. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1769) III- 242 
After spawning they. [salmon] become very poor and lean, 
and then are called kipper. 

2 . transf. Shaped like the lower jaw of a kipper 
salmon : see etymological note above. 

1822 Hocc Perils of Man II. ii. 50 Tam and Gibbie, with 
their long kipper noses, peeping over his shoulder. 

C. allrib . and Comb., as + kipper- time, the 
period of close-time for salmon. 

1706 Phillips, Kipper-Time, a Space of Time between 
the Festival of the Invention of the H. Cross May 3d. and 
Twelfth-Day ; during which, Salmon-fishing in the River 
Thames was forbidden by Rot. Pari. 50 Edw. 3. [See quot. 
3376 in B. 1.] 1894 Hall Caine Manxman in. xu. 171 The 
ould kipper-box roiling on a block for a boat at sea— do you 
mind it? 1899 Daily News 27 Oct. 2/3 At Great Yarmouth, 
where there are some 3S0 boats and some 4,000 fishermen 
and kipper-girls engaged in the great hernng fishery • . 
some 8<» girls are curing the enormous catches for the Con- 
tinental and the other markets of the world. 

Kipper, v. [? f. prec. sb. 

If really derived from the sb., it seems most reasonable, to 
infer that this process was originally used for the preservation 
of ‘kipper ’ salmon ; but no direct evidence has been found.] 
Irans. To cure (salmon, hernng, or other fish) by 
cleaning, rubbing repeatedly with salt and pepper or 
other spice, and drying in the open air or in smoke. 

*773 l see Kippered below]. 1835 Southey in C Southey 
Life Si. 281 Salmon which he had kippered the preceding 
nieht. 1848 Life Normandy (1863) II. 56 (Salmon out of 
season] are.. more frequently kippered ; that is to.say, they 
are cured with salt, sugar, and spice, and then dried m the 
smoke. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 2 OcL 15/x Smoking and 

kippering them [mackerel] for winter use. _ 

Hence Kippered p/h a. ; Krppenng vbl. sb. 

,773 Mrs. Grant Lett.fr. Mount. (1807) I. u. 20 We had 
kippered salmon. *795 Statist Acc. Scot., Stirlings. XVI. 
T22 The kippering of salmon is successfully practised in 
cfveral parts of the parish. 1863 in Tyneside Songs 01 
TeSk rfhe best k&er'd herrins. ^S3 S Pall Mall G. 

Characteristic of a ‘ kipper 1 fish : see Kippeb a. I. 

,6% R Sc* NarthX (.8,.) =96 lTh= salmon] is 
then prohibited the benefit of salt-water to bathe her fins. . 
which is the natural cause of her kipperrsh rnfirmit). 
TTinner-aut. [Origin unknown. 

•fte conjecture of HempI [PM. S lei. Lang. Am. 
America XI V. 435) that Bptcr is here a variant of Mt'r, 
Jlciu% sense ‘ pungent does not seem justtfied.] 

1 = Earth-sut 1. 

rao, Gawm Herial n ccccav. 905 Earth Nut. Earth 
rhS?nut or Kipper Sul. r6rr CoTC»., No,x chae!a,gnc, 
Chestnut, or chestnut, rjza Qut.ncv 

Lefp/C Me* Si. 3) 3<S.nie Earth-nut. Kipper-nut or 
Pi^-nut . 1846 Sowerby Bni. Rot. (ed. 3k 
t The tuber of the Heath-pea: «EAETfl-2fUT 2. 


1863 Prior Pop. Names Brit. Plants, 1879 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n. 

Kipp e- sole, corrupt f. Kittisol. 

Kipple, Sc. and dial. f. Couple sb. and v. 
tXipsev, liiksey. Ohs. exc. dial. Also y 
kybzey. [Origin uncertain ; cf. Kite.] A small 
wicker-basket. 

,615 . Markham Eng. H ou serif, m. i. (166S) 96 With a 
gathering hook, gather those which be full Ripe, and put 
them into your Cherry-pot, or Kybzey, hanging by your side 
or upon any bough you please. 1706 Phillips, Kibsey , a 
kind of Wicker-basket. 1754 Martin Eng. Diet. (ed. 2), 
Kibsy, a sort of wicker basket. 1879. Horsley in Macm. 
Mag. XL. 501, I was coming home with my kipsy (basket). 
Kirat, obs. form of Carat. 

i568_ Turner Herbal in. 50 If one kirat of it be geven in 
wine, it maketh a man wonderfully dronken. x6x6 Bullokar 
Eng. Eapos., Kirat, an Arabian word signifying the weight 
of three grain es. 

Earb, Kirble, Kirb-roof, Kirch, var. Curb, 
Kerb, Curble, Curb-roof, Curch. 
Kirchenwasser ; see Kirschwasser. 
Kircher, -chowe, obs. ff. Kercheb, Kerciiief. 
Kiri e-mirie -buff ; see Kebry-mebby-buff. 
Kirk (kajk, Sc. kerk), sb. Forms ; 3 fprml) 
kirrke, 3-^ kirke, 4-6 kyTko, 4-7 kyrk, (4 kire, 
6 kerke, 6-9 kurk), 4- kirk. [Northern form of 
Church : cf. OE. circe y and ON. kirkja, Da. k/rkc, 
S\v. kyrka.] 

1 . The Northern English and Scotch form of the 
word Church, in all its senses. 

a. In Northern English: formerly used as far 
south as Norfolk ; and still extending in dialect 
use to north-east Lincolnshire: see E. D.D. Fre- 
quent in proper names all over its original area. 

cizoo Ormin 3533 Halhbedd inn hiss kirrke. 01330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 92 Clerkes of holy kirke. a 1340 
H ampole Psalter Prol., pis boke . . is mast oysed in halykyrke 
seruys. c 1400 Mclayne 29 In kirkes and abbayes that there 
were. C1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1422 After the Irewe 
kyrkes vsage. rt 550 Cheke Matt. xvi. 1 8 note, Yis word 
church . . commeth of y * greek KvpiaKov . . as ye north doth yet 
moor truli sound it, y« kurk, and we moor corrupiti and 
frenchlike, y« church. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 97 
To Kerke the narre, from God more farre, Has bene an old- 
sayd sawe. a 1656 Ussher Poroer Princes 11. (1683) 234 
That place which. .all men did call a Kiik. 1674-91 Ray 
N. C. Words 41 Kyrk , Church, Kvpia^oi'. 1785 Hutton 
Bran New IVark (Westmld.) 14 Be serious and devout, 
net come to kirk with a moon belief. 1803 in Anderson 
Cumbld. Ball. 24 Helter skelter frae the kurk. 1828 Craven 
Dial. s. v., He’s as poor as a kirk mouse. 1877 Holdemess 
Gloss., Kirk,y church. Notjmuch used. That at Owthornc 
on the coast is called the ‘ Sister Kirk 

b. Used in literary Sc. till 1 7th c., and still retained 
in vernacular use in tbe general sense of ‘church*. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 71 Quhen he., In-till the kyrk 
Schyr Ihone haid slayn. c 1475 RnufCoifyar 574 The hie 
Mes was done, The King with mony cumly out of the Kirk 
is cane. 1567 Gude <)• Godtie S. (S. T. S.) 11 We trow the 
kirk Catholik be Ane Faitbfull Chrisiin cumpanie. 1643 
Petit. Ass. Kirk Scot, in Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 340 The 
Kirk of England (which We ought to tender as our own 
Bowels). 1648 in Rec. Kirk of Scot. (1838) I. 507 All the 
corruptions that have been formerly in the Kirks of God 
m these Lands [England and Scotland]. <2x649 Dkumm. 
of Hawth, Poems Wks. (1711) f) The Scottish kirk the 
English church do name; 'Ihe English church the Scots 
a kirk do call, a 1653 Binning Scn/r. (1743) 607 Unless their 
prayers do it, or their keeping the kirk, a 2704 T. Brown 
Cupid turn'd Tinker Wks, 1730 I. 1x2 At play-house and 
kirk Where he slily did !urk ; 1786 Burns Twa Dogs xg At 
kirk or market, mill or smiddie. *894 / Ian Maclaren * 
Bonnie Brier Bush, Lachlan Campbell jii. 145 Away on the 
right the Parish Kirk peeped out from a clump of trees. 

c. In official use, the name ‘ Kirk of Scotland * 
gave place to ‘ Church of Scotland * at the date of 
the Westminster Assembly: see quots. 1645, 1648. 
But (d) in subsequent English (as opposed to 
Scottish) usage, the term ‘ kirk 1 has often been 
opposed to ‘ church ’ to distinguish the Church of 
Scotland from the Church of England, or from the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. So Free Kirk for 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

C. X560 (title} The Booke of the Universal! Kirk of Scot- 
land. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1642) 3 Instructed.. in the 
exact knowledge of the Estate of this Kirk of Scotland. 
1645 in Rec. Kirk of Scot. (1838) I. 431/1 Subscribed in 
name of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, by 
the Moderator of the Assembly. [1648 Ibid. I. 5c 6 (title) 

A Declaration and Exhortation of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, to their Brethren of England. x6gx 
(title) The principal Acts of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland convecned at Edinburgh the 16th day 
of October, 269a] 

d. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xn. § X2r Nor did she 
[the queen] prefer the glory of the church of England before 
the sordidness of the kirk of Scotland. 1703 Swift Sacram. 

Test Wks. 2755 II. u 135 To s«ear .. as they do now in 
Scotland, to be true to the kirk. 1791 H ami son Mem. 
Wesley II. 19 A member or the kirk. 1831 Macaulay Ess. 
Hamfien (1887) 210 This government.. cailed a general 
assembly of the Kirk. 1S50 Whiffle Ess. 4- Rev. (ed- 3) 

I. =13 Examples which tell against kirk as well as against 
church. 1854 Kingsley Let. 22 Feb. in Life xiL (1870) L 331 
Erskine and others think [the lectures] will do much gcLd, 
but will infuriate the Free Kirk. 

2 . Sometimes affected to render Do. ktrk 3 LG. 
kerke, or Ger. kirchc. 

s(rj3 Ray Jounu Low C. 25 Here [Delft] arc two large 
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Churches, the one called the old, the other the new Kirk. 
1851 Longk. Gold Leg. u. Village Ch . 69, I may to yon 
kirk go. To read upon yon sweet hook. 

3 . Fhr. {Sc. cottog.) To make a kirk and a mill 

ofi to put to any use one pleases, to do what one 
will with. But Kelly gives what may have been the 
earlier meaning. , 

1731 Kelly Sc. Prov. 252 Make a Kirk and a Mill of it, 
that is, make your best of it: It does not answer to the 
English, ‘Make a Hog or a Dog of it': For that means, 
bring it either to one use, or another. xSaaGALT Entail I. 
xviii. *47 The property is my own conquesting. .and surely 
I may make a kirk and a mill o't an I like. x 837 Mrs. 
Alexander Monas Choice II. vti. 173, I doubt but the man 
I let the land to is just making a kirk and a mill of it. 

4 . attrib. and Comb, (see also, in many cases, 
corresponding combinations of Church) : as kirk 
ad, bell , door, -goer, government, preacher, rent, 
steeple, stile , vassal , writer', kirk -greedy, kirk- 
like adjs. ; kirk- assembly, Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland ; kirk-burial, burial within 
a church; kirk-fast, a fast ordained by the Church; 
f kirk-feuar Se. - church-feuar (Church sb. 18) ; 
kirk-gate, the high-way or street leading to a 
church ; kirk-keeper Se., a constant attendant at 
the kirk; f kirk-lair Se. t ‘a lair or burial place 
within a church, the right of burial within a church ’ 
(Jam. Suppl.) ; f kirk-loom, church machine or 
utensil; kirk-shire (see quot.); kirk-skail, 
-skailing Sc., the dispersion of the congregation 
after divine service; kirk-work ^.--Church- 
work a. ; kirk-wynd, the lane leading to a church. 
Also Kirk- ale, -garth, -yard, etc. 

160S Birnie Kirk-Buriall xix, The “Kirk acts against 
*Kirk-buiiall. 175* Carte Hist. Eng. III. 425 Going.. to 
the ^Kirk-assembly at Edenburgh. 1830 Galt Lasurie T. 
vi. ii. (1849) 257 To hear the far-off ‘kirk-bell ringing. 2814 
Scorr Wav. xxx, He would drive a nail for no man on the 
Sabbath or ‘kirk-fast. x8zo — Monast. xvii, The son of a 
*kkk feuar is not the stuff that lords and knights arc made 
of. 1643 Dcclar. Commons (Reb. Ireland) 56 Desires for 
establishing Unity of Religion, and Uniformity of ‘Kiik- 
governmenL 1882 J. Walker Jaw it to Auld Reekie, etc. 42 
Heneirwas godly nor ‘kirk greedy. 1815 Scorr Guy M. xi, 

A constant 'kiik-keeper she is. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall 
xix, Secluding all from the 'Kirk-laire. C1450 Holland 
Hoiolat 82 The plesant Pacok. . . Constant and *kirkiyk vnder 
his cler cape, Mvteiit, as the maner is, 1819 W, Tennant 
Papistry Storntd (1827) 201 The mickle pu pit;.. was the 
Cardinal’s ain ‘kirk-loom, He brocht it in a ship frae Rome. 
1844 Lingard Auglo-Sax. Ch. (1S5S) I. iv. 144 note, These 
districts allotted to priests were called priestshires, shrift* 
shires, or ‘kirkshires. 1843 Bf.thune Sc. Fireside Stor. 283 
Hame again At '’kirk-skail time she came. 1819 Lockhart 
Peters Lett, lxxiit. III. 265 When the service is over.. (for 
which moment the Scotch have, in their language, an appro- 
priate and picturesque term, the ‘kitk skailingl. 1826 J. 
Wilson Nod. Antbr. Wks. 1855 II. 312 The cock on a ‘kirk- 
steeple. 1552 Lyn'desay Monarche 4729 Thay hauld the 
Corps at the *kirk style. 1820 Scorr Monast. iii, To hear ye 
even the Lady of Avend to seeking quarters wi’ a ‘kirk- 
vassal’s widow! 1430 in 14th Rep. Hist. MSS. Coutnt. 
App. Hi. si [A penalty of £20 Scots to be paid to the] 
‘kirkweik [of Glasgow]. 1467 [see Church-work]. 168a j 
G. Hickes Spirit of Popery Vi A. i, Citing out of the ‘Kirk- 
Writers their Papal, ..Schismatics! and Rebellious Prin- 
ciples._ 1888 Barrie When a. Man's single J, A kitchen in 
the ‘khk-wynd of Thrums. 

Kirk, v. Now Sc. [f. Kirk sb.] 

1 . Irans. = Church v. i. 

ei435 Wyntovn Cron. v. xii. 4904 In honoure off that 
niadyn clere That wes kyrkkyd as that day. C1470 (see 
Church v. xb]. 1818 Scott* Hrt. Midi, xliii, I'm to be 
married the morn, and kirkit on Sunday. 1825 Jamieson, 

A bride 3 s said to be kirkit , the first time she goes to church 
after she has been married ; on which occasion she is usually 
attended by some of the marriage-company. ..A family is 
also said to be kirkit , the first time they go to church after 
there has been a funeral in it. 1891 Barrie Little Minister 
xliv, All he had to do was to rc-marry him, and kirk him. 

+ 2 . To lay up or deposit in a church. (Cf. 
Church v. 2.) Obs. 

1606 BiRNtE Kirk-Buriall xi, The wel deseruing by the 
purse, ..was in vse to be Kirked vp in burial. 

3 . To send or drive (the ball) to the church, as a 
goal. 

X834 T. Brown in Proc. Eenv. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 46 The 
person who succeeded in kirkingor in milling— such are the 
phrases — the., golden ball. 

Hence Ki Thing vbl. sb. (also at/rib.). 

C1470 Henry Wallace xi. 352 It was bot till a kyrkyn 
fest. z8x8 Edtnb. m Mag. Nov. 4 r 4 On Sunday comes the 
kukmg. The bride and bridegroom, attended by their 
office-bearers, ..walk to the kirk. Mod. Sc. saying, ‘ A bride 
is a bride fra’ her crying to her kirkmg * (i. e. from the pro- 
clamation of banns to her first attendance at church). 

t Kirk-ale. Obs. In 5 kirkehale, 6 kirkall. 
= Church-ale. (But in quot. 1470 (if not simply 
an error) app. used as = Chubchi.no i : cf. quots. 
1568 s.v. Church v. 1 b, 1297 s.v. Church-gang.) 

c 1470 Harding Chrott. cxxii. iii, To light HisCandill then. 
..at nis kirkehalpand puryficacimi. c istoDurhasn Depos. 
{Surtees) 243 This examinale being at a kirkall at the said 
Anne father* s house. 

+ Kirked, a. Obs. ? a dialectal variant of 
Crooked (ox peih. a scribal error for kroked). 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3x37 His nose frounced fulle kirked 
stoode. 

Kirkemesse, obs, variant of Kermis. 


Kirker (koukaj). rare. [f. Kirk sb. 4 - -er!.] 
A member or adherent of the ‘kirk*, i. e. the 
Church of Scotland. Now Obs.exc.eolloq. in comb., 
as Auld Kirker (an adherent of the 4 auld kirk 
Free Kirker. 

x6So G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 5 Which is the Kirk, and 
Kirkcrs usual sence office grace, according to ihe .Assemblies 
larger and shoiter Catechisms. 1716 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. II. 310 Twenty Episcopal*. .to one Kirker of the 
Calvinistical Order. 1893 Daily Kens 10 June 5/8 * What 
aboot..the ministers wha are na* auld Kirkcrs?' his com- 
panion... a Free Kirker, rejoined. 

Kirker eve, north, var. Church-reeve Obs. 
Kirk-garth, north, dial. Also 3 ( Orm. ) 
kirrkegaerd. [f. Kirk sb. + G.UIth, an enclosure: 
cf. Icel. kirkfu-gardr , Da. kirkegaard. Cf also 
CHURCH-GARTUandKiRK-YARD.] NorthemEnglish 
= Churchyard: formerly prevalent from Cumber- 
land to Lincolnshire ; now much restricted. 

c 1200 OimiN 15254 To bitrjemi 3UW i kirtkeg.xrd. a 1300 
Cursor M. 27198 In kyregarth, chapcll or kyrk. 1417 
Surtees Misc. (1888] xx Anent Al Halow Kyrk garth uall 
on the Pament. 1483 Cath. Anel. 204/1 Kyrkcgarthe, 
cimitcrium. 1508 Will in N. W. Line. Clots. s.v.. My 
body to be beiied in the fcirkgaTth of our lady of (frothing- 
ham. X708 T. Ward Eng. Ref. m. (1710) 18 Crosses In 
Kiik-Gatihs, and in Market places. 2785 Hutton Bran 
New Work r4 A covetous man napes to th‘ kirk -garth on 
a sunday morning. 1839 Cuuthld. .J- Westmld. Dial. 47 What 
they see i th Kiik-gartb. [In Sualedale Gloss. 1873, Cumbld. 
Gloss. 1878.] 

Kirkify (USTktfai), v. rare. [f. as prec. : see 
-fy: cf. Chuhchify.] Irans. To imbue with the 
principles of the ‘ kirk 9 or Church of Scotland ; to 
make like a Scottish church. 

x66x R. L'Esirange Relaps'd Apostate is Your Kirkify’d 
Reformers; ..that made such Conscience of a Ceremony. 
1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bhs. II. 286^ St._ Giles's 
Cathedral, .. having been kirkified into three inteiior divi- 
sions by the Covenanters. 

KirMn-head. Arch. [app. f. Kirk sb.] The 
end of a building in which the upper half of the 
gable is hipped off; the truncated gable and the 
triangular piece of roof above it ; = Jerkin-head, 
of which it is app. the original form. 

1703 T. N. City <y C. Purchaser 2 2 All Buildings, where 
there is either a Gable or a Kitkin-Head. 1727 Bkadluy 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Barge-course. 185X Diet. Arch it. I. 53 
Any building where there was a gable or Kirkin-head. 

f Ki-rkiat. nonce-wd. [f. Kirk sb. + -jst.] An 
adherent of the ‘kirk* or Scottish church. 

1652 Upquhart Jewel Wks. (1834)277 What hath been 
done by kiiktsts these last dozen of ycers. 

Ki rkland. Sc. and north. = Church-land. 

c 1450 Holland Horolat 784 Thai etc of the come in the 
ktikland. ^1500 Roivlts Cursing 3t in Laing Ane. Poet. 
Scot. 2X2 Kirkland hay, or gerss to a waill 1633 Sc. Acts 
Chas. / U817; V. 128 With all manssis gleibs kirklands. 
Kirkless, Sc. form of Churchless a. 
x8ox H. Macneill Poet. Wks. ( 1S56) 171 After a Sunday's 
feast— or pascal, Wi* you, ye kirkless, canty rascal. 1895 
Westnt. Gas. 8 Jan. 8/x The kirkle^s ministers of his country 
..will applaud him. 

Kirkman (kS’jkmsen). [Sc. and north, form 

of Churchman.] 

L An ecclesiastic; « Churchman i. (In later 
use only .SV.) 

^1340 Isee Churchman 1]. ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. 
{Niman) 560 In quhat wyse pe kirkmtn did Jm* seruice. 
1440 in Corr, etc. Priory Coulingham 1 Surtees) 113 Baith 
temporal lords and kiikmen, a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VII l j 255 b, Their Kirkinen pieacjicd, that in Enelande 
was neither Masse, nor any service of God. 1638 Ait 
Assembly in Coll. Conf. II. 1x5 (Jam.) The civil places and 
powets of Kirkmen dedaied to be unlawful. 1733 Neal 
Hist. Purit. II. 238 That part of it [the Act] whicn referred 
to the Apparel of Kiikmen. 1853 Cadenhead Bon-Accord 
18S (E D. D.) Nane but kiikmen daui’d to preach. 

2 . A member or adheient of the *kirk\ i. e. the 
Church of Scotland : see Churchman 4. 

1650 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 205 The Kiikmen and 
their faction adhering still very rigidly to their mad princi- 
ples. t66o R. Coke Power 4- Snbj. 262 The English Presby- 
terians (who had most basely accepted a canting thing called 
the Covenant from the Kirkmen of Scotland). 1752 Carte 
Hist. Eng. III 425 A number of the most zealous kirkmen, 
meeting at Leonards Craig near Edenburgh. 1893 Diet. 
Nat. Biog. XXXIII. 1002 Rothes had never been a fan- 
atical puritan ; he was a politician and a patriot rather than 
a kirkman. 

Kirk-master, -maister. north, dial. 

1 . In northern English, A churchwarden. 

1429 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) I. 4x7 Item to the kyrkmasters 
a nobill. 1512 Chutchsu. Ace. Wigtoft , Line. (Nichols 1 797) 
205 Ye cayrke mayiters of Wygtoft. 2674-9X Ray N. C. 
Wards 41 Kyrkmastcr, Churchwarden. 1876 Mid. Yorksli. 
Gloss. «l v. Kirk , Kirkmaister . . often heard fiom old Mid- 
Yorkshire people. 

f 2 . Sc. a. * A deacon in the church, one who has 
the charge of ecclesiastical temporalities * (Jam.), 
b. The deacon of an incorporated trade: see Deacon 

3. Obs. rare. 

>505 in Pennecuik Blue Blanket (17 56) 44 Compelled, .the 
Kirk-_Master and Erether of the Surgeons and Barbaris. 
* 5 2 * in Charters of St. Giles, Edin. ^Bann.) -213-16 Kivk- 
maisters of the confrary and aliare of the haly blude. 157a 
Sc. Acts Jas. V I (*814) II 1 . 76* Thair was noi Kirkmaisleris 
or Deaconis appointtt in the Parpchinnls to ressaue the 
taxatioun appomtiL * 


Kirkomanetic, a. nonce-tvd. Labouring 
under ‘ Jcirkomania ' ; adhering fanatically to the 
1 Kirk ' 

165a \J RQUHART (1834! 311 New Palestine, 1, 

lire Kirkomanelick Philarchaists would have it {Scotland] 
called. 

KLirk-acot : another form of CltURcu-hcoT, q.v. 

Kirk-session (kojk,Se-Jan). The lowest court 
in the Established Church of Scotland and other 
Presbyterian Churches, composed of the minister 
and elders of the parish or congregation. 

(The Free Church having revived the office of driucit, has 
as its lowest coutt a Deacons’ Court.) 

X717 De Foe Mem. Ch. Scot. (1844) 6 The Subordination 
of Judicalories is such, and the Proceedings so nicely ac- 
counted for by the Kirk-Sessjons to the Pieshytciies,hy tlx 
Presbyteries to the Provincial Synods, and by (he Synods 
to the General Assemblies, that there can no Mistake pass 
unobserved. 1806 Gazetteer Scot (ed, 2) Introd. 19 The 
Kirk Session, composed of the minister, eldersjand deacons 
of every parish, forms the lowest ecclesiastical court cf 
Scotland. 1871 Sir H. Monciueff Pract, Free Ch. Scott 7 
The. Pastor or Pastors of each Congregation, along with 
a suitable number of ciders who are not pastors, constitute 
a governing body which is called the Kirk-session. 

Kirkset: sue Kirset. 

fKrrkship. nonce-wd. [Sec - ship.] A humor- 
ous title for a church dignitary (? after worship). 

17x0 Pol. Ballads (t86o) II. 95 To know what bis Kirk-hip 
wou’d have em to do. 

[f Kirk-shot : known only in the ballad cited ; 
taken as Churchyard (but prob. a corruption of 
some kind). 

a 1827 Ballad t Weary Coble o' Cargill x. (Motherwell 
Minstrelsy 232; And there they got the bonnie lad’s corpse, 
In thekiik shot o bonnie Caigill.] 

Kirk-ehot : see Church-scot. 

Kirk-town. Sc* Also kirk-ton. The town, 
village, or hamlet in which the parish church is: 
= chunh-town (Church sb. iS). b. A glebe. 

1706 Semi-ill Piper Kilbarehan in Chambers Pop. Hunt. 
Scot. Poems (1862) 24 Or who can for our kirk-town cause 
Stand us in stead? 1864 Glasgcnv Herald 16 May, The 
word Ktrktoun . . applied to all collections of houses, not farm 
touns, which surrounded parish kirks. 1872 E. W. Robekt* 
son Hist . Ess. 136 The ordinary amount of Kuktown or 

§ lebe assigned to the church.. was a half-davoch. ^1894 
tevenson Olalla Wks. 1895 1 II. 313 The mountain village, 
which was, as we say in Scotland, the kirk-ton of that thmly 
peopled district. 

t Ki/rkward, sb. Hist. = Church-ward sb. i. 
1883 1 . G. Smith & P. Onslow Worcester 31 The kiikivard 
of St. Peter’s peaceably handed over the keys. 

Krrkward, adv. ( adj .) [See -ward.] Towards 
the kirk or church ; churchward. 

x8.. Ballad in Scott Hrt. Midi, xl, When six braw 
gentlemen Kirkward shall carry ye. 1832 A. Cunningham 
in Blacktv Mag. XXXI. 996 Much they talked upon their 
kirkward way. 

Kirkya’rd. Now Sc. Also 4 kyrk-yarde, 
4-5 kirk(e)-;$erd(e, 5 kyrkjerd, kyrke5erde r 
kyrk-yharde, 7— Sc. kirkyaird. [f. KikkjA + 
Yard.] Northern form of Churchyard: now 
confined to Scotland : cf. Kirk-garth. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29349 In kyik-yarde aght naman him 
delucn. (2377 Langl. P. PL U xui. 9 No corps u\ f her 
kirke^erde ne in her kyrke was buryed. 14.. Nominate m 
Wr.-Wiilcker 722/12 Hoc semitorium, a kyikjerd. c 1475 
Piet . Voc. ibid. 803/5 Hoc atrium, a kyikqerde.} <*1636 
Jonson Sad Shepk. n. iii. Our dame Hecate Made it her 
gaing-uight, over the Kirk-yard. 1816 Scott Old Wort. 
Introd. .The Cameronian monuments, in the old ktrkyardof 
Kirkchrist. 1896 Neiu.York Scot. American Oct., The auld 
kiikyalrd on the gtey hillside. 

Kirle, obs. form of Curl sb. 

16 r a tr. Benvenuto s Passenger lN.), Artes to stiffen their 
kiiles on the temples, and to adorne their foreheads. 

Kirmess, -mish, variants of Kermis. 
t Kirmew. Obs. [a. Ger. kirn it eve, f . kirrett 
to coo, chirp, cry with a harsh sound + move gull, 
Mew.] The common Tern. 

It is doubtful whether the word has any standing in 
English except as occurring in quot. 1694 (transl. from 
German), which is also the source cited by Pennant, from 
whom subsequent writers get the name.- Montagu [fjrmtn. 
Diet. 1802-3?) gives also kirmati , prob. an enor. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 8a, I have heard the 
Kirmew and Kutyegchf cry. Ibid. 92 The Kixmew hath a 
thin sharp.pointed bill as red as blood. ..It is c0 ? ll P 0, i«K 
called Kirmew from its Cry. 17 66 Pennant Zool . (17°®^ 
IL428. . 

Kirn (kom, Sc. kern), sb * Sc. and north . dial. 
Also 4-6 kirne, 5-6 kyrn(e ; north. Eng. 7 ^ eri ^ e ’ 
7-9 kern, kurn. [Northern form of CHURN sb . : 
cf. ON. kirna , in same sense.] 

1 . A churn. 

1338-9 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 31 1 In 
pro eadem (dayerial, 5 d. 1483 Cath. Augt. 204/1 (m/ 3 - 
A kyrne, cituba, Ji\cina. 1562 Wills 4- Inv. N. C- (Surtees 
18351 ?o 7 i j kinie with staffe xiiij d . i68x Iftv. in Hunter 
Biggar 4 Ho. Fleming vi. (1862) 62 Ane say, ane kerne ana 
two four gallon trees. 1728 Ramsay Betty 4 Aftffe v“, aae 
may your kirn with fatness flow. 1785 Burns Adelr. JJcic 
x. Countra wives.. May plunge an* plunge the kirn ,n 
1820 Scott Monast. xxxv, I see it is ill done to tcacn ine 
cat the way to the kiin. 2825 Dkockett, Kern. 1870 Mia 
Yorksh. Gl. t Kurn, . 

2 . Jig. * Applied to a mire* in which the mud is 
churned up; 4 a disgusting mixture*. * The grounds 
a mere kiin.* (Jam.) 



KIRN", 


KIRWANITE, 


3 . Comb., as kirn-milk, -riajJ\ see Churn*. 

1549 Comfl. Scot. vi. 43 Thai maid grit cheir of . . reyme, 
flotquhaycjgrenecheisjkyrnmylk. 1674-91 Ray iV.C. Words, 
Kern-milk , butter-milk. 1684 G. Mcriton Praise Ale r6o 
(E, D. D.) Sheel kedge our kites with good kirne-milk and 
whig. 17*4 Ramsay Evergreen, l Kyfe of A uchtcnn uchty x i i, 
Hetuke the kirnstafFbe the shank, a 1774 Fergusson Poems 
(1807) 225 My kirn*_staff now stands gizzened at the door. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxvit. note , He dealt in the whole, 
some commodity called kirn-milk. 

Kim (kain, Sc. kern), sb.* Sc. and north, dial. 
M so 9 kern, kurn, curn. [G£ uncertain etymo- 
logy : see Note below.] 

1 . A feast or metry-making held, on the com- 
pletion of the harvest ; a harvest-home or harvest- 
supper. (Thing and name are passing out of use.) 

1777 [see Kirn-baby]. 1786 Burns Tiva Dogs 124 As 
bleak-faq'd Hallowmass returns, They get the jovial, ranting 
kirns, When rural life, o' ev’ry station, Unite in common 
recreation. 1806 Douglas Poems 143 (E. D. D.) Hame they 
gang to get the kirn. x8o8 Scott Alarm, iv. Introd. 101 
Who envies now the shepherd’s lot,. - His rustic kirn's loud 
revelry. 1883 Lottgtn, A lag. Apr. 657 The oldest rustic 
festival here [in Lothian] is the harvest home, or ‘kirn 

2 . The cutting of the last handful of corn (the kirn- 
cut) on the harvest- field. Chiefly in the phrases 
To win {get) the kirn : to gain the distinction of 
cutting down the last armful of corn ; to succeed 
in finishing the harvest ; To cry or shout the kirn: 
to cheer or shout in token of this. (Now rare.) 

x8o8-x8 Jamieson, Kim, the last handful of grain cut down 
op the harvest-field. x8ax Blackvj. Mag. 400 (Jam.), I shall 
either gain a kiss from some fair lip for winning the kirn, 
or some shall have hot brows for it. 1836 J. M. Wilson 
Tales Bard. 1 1 . 209 (E. D. D-) An hour would be sufficient 
to terminate their harvest toils and win the kirn. 1866 
Henderson Folk-lore N. Counties 66 When the sickle is 
laid down, and the last sheaf of golden corn set on end. it is 
said that they have ‘ got the kern [The words 1 have 
heard used in crying the kirn in Roxburghshire, a i860, were 
‘The corn’s shorn, the kirn's won, Kirnie, kirme, coo-oo-oo ! * 
the last word much prolonged. J. A. H. M.] 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as kirn-bannock, -feast, 

- night ; kirn-cut — sense 2 ; kirn-supper, the 
harvest-home supper (see also churn-supper, s.v. 
Churn sb. 5); kirn- winning - sense 2. 

1824 .Mactagcart Gallovid. Encycl. (1876) 405 A piece., 
of the '‘kirn-bannock. 1810 CuoMEK Rem. Nithsdale 
Song 259 From the same pin depended the *kirn-cut of 
corn, curiously braided and adorned with ribbons. x 85 z 
J. Grant Caft. of Guard xW, Above the mantelpiece hung 
the.. kirn-cuts of corn gaily ornamented with ribbons— the 
trophies of the last years harvest home. 1846 Drummond s 
Aiuckoiuachy 32 iE- D. D ) At fairs, # kirn-feasts, and penny 
weddins. 1789 Burns Let. Laxly Glencairn, At gala-times, 
such as New-year's day, a christening, or the *kirn-night, . . 
my punch-bowl is brought from its dusty corner. 1777 
*Kern Supper [see Kirn-baby]. 18 2* Bewick A/em. 26 The 
man., when he met me had been on his way to a kirn 
supper'. 1864 Chambers' Bk. 0/ Days II. 379/2 In Scot- 
land, under the name of the Kirn or Kirn-supper. 1819 
ut Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 65 To murry-neets, *kurn- 
winnins", Hannah ne’er went. 

[Rote. The instances of the word kirn or kern are quite 
recent, and leave us in the dark as to its earlier history. The 
popular notion often associates it with Kirn so.K Churn; 
and there are positive statements that a churnful of cream 
was a prominent item in the harvest-supper (J. NicolPoc/ns 
(1805) I. i 54; Hone Ycar-bk. (1832) 10 Sept. S 34 / z ; 
burton Puir Auld Sc. (1887) 148-9). See also eh urn -suffer, 
s-v. Churn sb. 5. But this may be due only to popular 
etymology. If the word were old, it might in form repre- 
sent an OE. *ge-cym = OHG. gikumi, shortened burnt, 
c/iumi, MHG. kiirnc, hum, ‘corn collectively or or all 
kinds" (see Grimm, s.v. Korn 1 d). But this hardly suits tne 
sense, unless indeed *zecyrn could have meant something 
like ‘completion (of the reaping or ingathering of all the 
'. , (Prof. E. Sievers.)] 

Kirn (kain, Sc. kern), v. Also dial, kern, 
kurn. [Northern form of Churn vi] 

1 . a. traits, and absol. To chum; to make butter 
by churning, b. titlr. Of butter ; To form by 
churning, to * come*. 

15.. Wyfe of Auchtermuchty v, Scho kyrnd the ky™ e » 
and skwmd it clene. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shefh. in m, Tibby 
kirn’d, and there nae butter came, a 1774 Fergusson 
Poems 74 (Jam.) Nae mair the thrifty gudewife sees tier 
lasses kirn. x8ox in Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 19 For o 
can kurn, and darn, and spin. 185^ Henderson Pof. 
Rhymes 56 (E. D. D.) The gude wife's butter wadna kirn. 

2 . trans/. a. trans. To mix or stir by a process 

like that of churning cream ; to keep turning over, 
up, etc. b. intr. To perform the act of stirring 
something ; to puddle, etc. „ ... 

. x8 « Galt Sir A. Wylie xxxiv. (E.D. D.) It would hae 
been mair to the purpose had ye been kirmng dtogs ' 

‘he pistle and mortar in your ain shop. lS6 9 R \ ^ 

Rfotch Wds. 20 I've just been kirnin' through the Wo o 
God. 189a N. Dickson A u Id Min. (1S96) 1 06 Busy kirnm 
among clay an’ makin* bricks. , , 

Hence Kirned ppl. a. ; Ki'rniag vbl . sb., enurn- 
ing. attrib. as ki mine-day, kirning-rung =*«•«- 
j 'h#(Kirn j4.i 3). r , 

■790 A. Wilson* Pack Poems 59 Gin ye pl»« ■«“ J™" 

f! ra 'ir Ye’seset the kirnan rung To Ucjy „ 

? Uz *, Hamilton Cottagers GUnbnrme (Jam.), I V 

first kirning after, her butter was burster and S 
hAe thing. 1824 Mactagcart Gallovtd. Tncyct. (1S7Q19 
Lvvas fed on new kirned butter-milk- *&99 Crock 
Kennedy i \ 7 The mom . - is ktrmng-day. 

Ki‘ru-ba:by. Also kern-. XL + 

UMiXsd.'i, ‘doll, puppet’.] A rude semblance ol a 
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human figure made out of the last handful of com cut 
on the harvest-field, and dressed as a female, which 
formerly played a part in the ceremonial of the 
kirn or harvest-home, and was afterwards often 
hung up on the farmer’s kitchen wall until the 
next harvest, when its place was taken by a new 
one. Also called kirn-doll or -dolly, maiden or 
kirn-maiden , harvest-queen , and, in books, after 
a mistaken suggestion of Brand (quot. 1777), 
corn-baby. 

In the most usual form, the cluster of ears formed the head 
of the figure, while part of the stalks were plaited into two 
arms, and the rest expanded as a body in skirts, the whole 
being decorated with ribbons or gaily dressed in doll’s 
clothes, 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiy. xxxt. 307 Kern Baby . . the 
northern Word is plainly a Corruption of Corn Baby or 
Image, as is the Kern or Churn Supper of Coin Supper. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Kern-baby, an image dressed 
up with, corn, carried before the reapers to their mell- 
supper, or harvest home. 1813 Ellis Brand’s An tig. 
I. 422 note. An old woman.. informed me that, not half a 
century ago, they used every where [in Northumberland] to 
dress up .something, similar to the figure above described, 
at the end of Harvest, which was called a Harvest Doll, 
or Kern Baby. 1826 in Hone Eve ty May Bk. II. 1166. 
1846 Richardson Borderers Table-Bk. VII. 375 The 
corn-baby or kirn-dolly. 1866 W. Henderson Folk Lore 
N. Counties 66 When the sickle is laid down and the last 
sheaf set on end. .an image is at once hoisted on a pole., 
crowned with wheat ears and dressed up in gay finery, 
a white frock and coloured ribbons being its conventional 
attire. The whole group [of reapeis] circle round this 
harvest queen or Kernbaby, curtseying to her, and dancing 
and singing. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss.. Kern baly, 
an image, or possibly only a small sheaf of the newly 
cut corn, gaily dressed up and decorated with clothes, 
ribbons, flowers, See. 

Kirnel, -ell, -elle, obs. forms of Kernel. 
ICirre, obs. /. Quarry si. 1 (hunting term). 

II Kirsclt (kirj). Also kirsh. [F. kirsch, 

abbrev. of next.] = IOrschwasser. 

t8fig Daily Ne-ajs 25 Auz., Distillers of the cherry-stone 
liquor, called kirsh. 18^4 T. G. ArPLETON in Laiig/clfonis 
Life (1801) III. 22g, I tried coffee and kirsch, and they had 
the good old taste. 

II Kirschwasser (krrfvassr). Also kirsohea-. 
[Ger. kirschietiy.uasser , f. kirsche cherry + wasser 
water.] An alcoholic spirit distilled in Germany 
and Switzerland from a fermented liquor obtained 
by crushing wild cherries. 

1819 Scorr Motitroscii , We had dnmk.. about two 

mutchkins of kirschen-aiasur. »8a6 Disraeli Vis. Grey 
viit. iv, A bottle of Kerchen Wasser, from the Black Forest. 
1855 ‘E. S. Delamer ' Kitchen Garden (1861) if The 
famous cordials known as kirschwasser and maraschino. 

Kirsen, -dom, obs. or dial. ff. Christen v., 
Christendom. 


i Kir set 1 . Sc. Law. Ohs. Alsokerset.kirssth, 
kyrset(t. [app. a. ON. kyrrseta or kyrrsstt , 
sitting in peace and quiet, freedom from disturb- 
ance.] Exemption from the payment of taxes, 
granted for one year to a new burgess (see quot.). 

In some MSS. of the Burgh Laws the erroneous form 
kirksett is found : see Jamieson, s. v. 

14.. Burrow Lames c. 27 Quha sum evir be made new 
burges of a waste lande and he hafe na lands wythm pe 
burgh berbery t in J>e fyrst }ere he sail haf ky rset [Latin text 
kirseth] And efter pc fyrst sere he sail haf herberyt lande 
and byggyd. [1609 Skene Reg. Mai. 122 He may haue 
respit, or continuation for payment of his burrow mailcs tor 
ane zeare, quhilkis called nyrsett (-wc).J 

+ Kirset-, kyrsede, -ett(e, obs. fiT. Cresset. 
i 4 co-6o Ace. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 88 Le Kirseitez in 
domo capitulari et Refectorio. c i 4 97 Inventory »n MS. 
Ashmole 1519, If- Mi b, In coquina: a chawfere.a brandlet, 
akirset. 1505-6 Acc. Rolls Durham (Suttees) 104 De.11 
petr. feodi [coquinm] pro Ie kyrsett ad portam abbathie. 
1569 tnv. in Trans. Cumbld. 4" West/uld. Arch. Sac. X. 34 
On Kyrsede & ij trepetts price vs. 

Kirsine, -some, obs. corruptions 01 Christian. 
Kirsp, variant of Crisp sb. 

Kirtle (kaut’l), sbP Forms: a. 1 cyrtel, 3 
cuer-, cuyrtel, 3-6 cur-, kur-, -tel(l(e, -til, 
-tyll; 4-5 corfcel, -yL P- 2 cer-, kier-, 2-5 

kertel, (5 -tyl), 6 kertie, 6-7 -teU. y. 3 cista 

3-8 kir-, kyr-, -tel, -til, etc., 5- .kjjt 16 * (6-8 
kyrtle). [OE. cyrtel * ON. kyrlilliumc v Da. kj oriel 
tunic, gown, Sw, kj oriel skirt, petlicoat) 1—* kur lit-, 
a nn. a dim. of Hurt- ‘short’, commonly regarded 
as an early adoption of L. curtus. The sense 
‘short coat', as opposed to ‘long gown , would 
suit the ordinary meaning of the ON. word, but 

does not apply t° l h e use , 

1 A man’s tunic or coat, originally a garment 
reaching to the knees or lower, sometimes lorming 
the only body-garment, but more usually worn 
with a shirt beneath and a cloak or mantle above. 
In early instances freq. transl. U tunica. As the common 
“Sm article of male attire, kirtle seems to have gone 
”r'f us. atout or “hortly after* ..son; writer of the .6th 
and I7thc.u,c it chiefly in describing robes of state It 
survived to some extent in dialects, applied to n short 

17 Si bjrdesu scealt Sjldan 
SnnVkvilel oS3e ytcrenne. e 1000 .Llfkic //mi. I. 
NtaSAs gold*. Eics^ pxlieac cirtlns. c t.6o /fatten 


Gosf.Slaxt. viz. 15 WarnteS cow wi5 Icasan wite^cn, Jjc 
cumed to eoiv on sceapene kcrtlen. <rxzoo Trin. Coll. Ham. 
139 He cbes.,Sjiue here lo shurte and gret sac to curtle. 
cizoQ' Vices Virtues 127 Se he benunS Se bine kiertel, jif 
him pine mantel, r X290 Bcckct 1x55 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 130 
Is Cuyrtel Jwijt J launket. <1x300 Cursor Af. 4161 His 
kyrtil [Gott. A IS. cirtil] sal we riue and rend, c 1386 Chaucer 
Millet* s T . 135 I -dad he was. . Al in a kiriel of alyght waget. 
*3®7 Tre^ vis a f/igden (Rolls) VII. 307 pe curtelle of wolle 
and a pilche. a 1440 Sir Eglum. 1255 *i'o onarme hym the 
knyght goys In cortyls, sorcatys and schorte clothys. 1494 
Fab van Citron, vn. ccxxxvii. 276 A man.-barefote, and in 
a whyte kyrtelL 1552 Huloet, Kyrtyll of a kynge wornc 
vnder the man tyl I of estate, trabea. 1577 Harrison England 
u. v. (1877) /. zi6 Giuing them [knights of the Garter] 
a kirtle, gowne, cloke, chaperon [etc.J. 1706 Putturs, 
Kirtle , a kind of short Jacket. 1791 Couth r Odyss. xilt. 
485 In such a kirtle as the eyes of all Shall loath to look on. 
1828 Craven Dial , Kytle, a kirtle, or a short coot without 
laps or skirts. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. m. 341 A 
white-haired elder clad in kirtle red. 

2 . A woman’s gown. b. A skirt or outer petti- 
coat. (See quot. a 1S25.) 

App. in common use down to about 1650, and now, as 
an archaism, much more frequent than sense t. 

a. c 995 in Kemble Cod. Difl. VI. 733 Hio becwiS 
rESelflUede] Elhhelmmes dehtcr. .hyre t wilt brocenan cyrtel. 
c i2o 5 Lay. 4993 Heo nom hire on anne cartel [v.r. cuertelj 
..hire hem heo up i.tzeh, hire cneon he was swiSc nehi. 
0x330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 12a Scho ;ede out in hir 
smok. .Withouten kirtelle or kemse. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. 
A. 203 Her cortel.-With precios perlez al umbe-pyghte, 
CX440 Geucrydcs 4395 The queue dede on hir klrtill fay re 
and well, c 1485 Digty Afyst. v. 165 Here entreth v. virgynes 
in white kertelys. 1546 J. Hey wood Prov. (1867) 23 Though 
ny Le my kyrtell, yet nerc is my smocke. c 1550 Image 
Hyfocr. t. 417 in Skelton’s IVks., Your curtles be of silke 
With rochetes white as my Ike. 1650 Hoivell Gi raff's 
Rev. Nnflcs zi. (1664) 9 Ladies and gentlewomen were for- 
bidden likewise to go abroad with vvide-hoop'd gowns or 
kir ties. 174a Shenstonk Sthoolmislr. 6s A russet kirtle 
fenc’d the nipping air. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , 
Kirtle , an outer petticoat to protect the other garments 
from dust, &c, in riding. ..Scarcely, if ever, heard of now 
that pillions arc so gone out of use. 1873 Ouioa Pascal el 

1. 117 In her ruddy serge kirtle and her great Tuscan hat. 

3 . jig. A coat or covering of any kind ; a coat- 
ing of paint. 

1398, 1582 [see Curtel]. 01420 Pallad. on /fusb. u 417 
Thre^kyrtils do tberon, of marbul greyne; But first let on 
be drie, and then eugre[yjnc A smaller cote aboue on that. 
1878 Gilder Poet <5* A/aster 14 The gray rock had not made 
Of the vine its glistening kirtle. 

4 . allrib. and Comb. 

1530 in Weaver Wells Wills U&gc) jiB To by a kyrtllcloih 
for my mother. 172^ Cock-laird in Orfheus Caledouius 
(1829), I maun hae a silk hood, A kirtle-sark, wyliecoat. And 
a silk snood, a 1800 Clerk's Tiva Sons in Child Ballads 
(1857) 11. 67 Ben it came the Mayor’s daughters Wi’ kirtle 
coat alone. 

t Kirtle, sb.* Obs. ? An error for kintlc , 

Quintal. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury til. 106/2 Kirtle Flax is twelve 
heads in a bunch, ahd x* about an hundred pounds in 
weight. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), A Kirtle of Flax is the 
quantity of about 100 pounds Weight, containing 12 Heads 
in a Bunch. 

Kirtle (kout’l), v. [f. Kirtle sbA] 
trans. To cover or envelop as with a kirtle. 
z833 A. S. WjlsoN Lyric of Hofeless Love Ixviii, Dreams 
Kirtle thee in robes too fair For jealous Dawn to see thee 
wear. 1896 J. Lumsuen Poems 198 Corn fields. .Kyrtie 
This God’s acre like a queen. 

Kirtled (ksut’ld), a. [f. Kirtle sbj + -ed 
Clothed in a kirtle : often in parasynthetic comb. 

1634 Milton Conitis 254 Amidst the flowry-kirtl’d Naiades. 
x8iz Byron Ch. liar. 11. 1 viit. The wild Albanian kirtled 10 
his knee. <1x850 Rossetti Dante 4- Cire. I. (1874) 141 A 
lady.. sweetly kirtled and enlac'd. 

Kirve (kojv), V. Also korve, curve, [a. ON. 
kyrfa to carve :—*kurtjan : see Kekf. 3 
J* I. To carve. Hence kitviitg- knife, carving- 
knife. Obs. rare. 

1484-5 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 643 Pro cmundacione 
de le kirvyngknyffez d'ni Prions, 12 d. 

2 . Coal-mining. To undercut a seam ; to hole. 
Hence Ki'rving: vbl. sb., the ■wedge- shaped excava- 
tion made with the pick at the bottom of a seam, 
previous to blasting or bringing down the coal. 

1827 Wilson Pitman's Pay 11. xxvii, What he gat was 
varTy sma’, Frae out the kirvens and the nickens. xSsr 
GreeNWELL Coal-trade Terms Xorthumb. <y Durh, 33 The 
coals obtained from the kirvtng arc alwaj's small; and as 
the size of the kirving is pretty constant.. it follows that a 
greater per centage of small is made in working a thin than 
a thick scam of coal. 1865 Je\ ons Coal Quest. (iS C6) 72 
The waste of coal in the- * kirving ' or cut ^madc by the 
hewer. 1883 Gkesley Gloss. Coal Alining, Kirve, to hole. 
Hence fKirver (in 6 kyrvour), a carver. Obs. 
1536-7 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 703 Sol. Theme 
Whythed,kyr\Q*, 2cr. 

Kirwanite (kauwanait). Min, [Named after 
R. Kirwan, an Irish mineralogist (1733--1S12): 
see -ITS 1 .] A fibrous, green, chlorilc-like mineral, 
found in the basalt of the North of Ireland. 

x3xx Pinkerton Peiral. I. 561 Kirwan if e. 1833 Philos. 

A fag. III. 85 Kir wanitc— Found by Mr. P. X>oran in 
the Greenstone and Porpb>ry of Moume, and named by 
Dn Thomson. 

-f Kis. Obs. rarc~~ l . fa. Gr. x.V.J A weevil. 

1653 Rowl-and Moufcfs Theat. Ins. 20S6 The En-Ii-ih 
call the Wheat-ucrm Ki>, Pope, IJowde, Weevil, and WIbii. 

7 S -2 
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KISS. . 


KISH. 

Kish 1 (fcij). Also 8 kesh. [a. Ir. as (k/J), ceis 
(kef) basket, hamper; cf. KishenJ A large 
wickerwork basket, used in Ireland chiefly for 
carrying turf; sometimes mounted on a car. 

x 7 8o a! Young Tour Inti. I. 6i A kish of turf burns 
2 barrels of lime. i8oa Edgeworth Irish Bulls x. (1803) 180 
An Irish boy .. saw a train of his companions leading their 
airs loaded with kishes of turf. 1841 S. C. Hall Ireland 
II. 125 note. He pointed to the potatoe Kish which was 
placed upon the table. 1843 S. Lover Handy Andy xix. 
166 The cars were in great variety, .some bore Irishes in 
which a woman and some small children might be seen. 

L. Used, like gabions, in building the piers of 
bridges, etc. (see quot.). Hence Kish-work. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 59 Kesh-wotk, that is, 
a kind oflarge Baskets, made of the Boughs and Branches 
of Trees, about the size of four or five Feet Square ; these 
they sink in rows, by throwing stones . . into them till they 
ground, and then filling them up. Ibid. 60 They.. so begin 
to build their Piers, banking the Kiskesali round with other 
Stones and hard Stuff thrown in; 

Kish.- (kij). [ Ely m. obscure, Cf. F. Masse, 
in Normandy quiasse, kiassc scum of metals.] 
A form of impure graphite, which separates from 
certain kinds of iron in the process of smelting, 
floating on the top in the form of scales. Also, 
A dross on the surface of melted lead. Hence 
Si* shy a. (see quot. 1825). 

x8ia Sir H. Davy Client. Philos. y^x There is a substance 
formed in iron foundries called kish, of a brilliant appear- 
ance, usually in thin scales, analogous to plates of polished 
steel. It consists chiefiy of carbonaceous matter united to 
iron. 1825 J . N icholson O feral. Mechanic 330 The appear- 
ance of this substance, called by the workmen kish, . . is so 
common an attendant on the production of themost highly 
carbonized Iron, that the workmen have applied the term 
kishy to that peculiar sort of iron. 1882 Raymond Mining 
Glass., Kish, the blast-furnacemen's name for the graphite- 
segregations seen in pig-iron and in the cinder of a furnace 
making a very gray iron, 

II Kisken (ki'jan). I. of Man. Also kischon, 
kishon. [Manx kishatt — Ir. a' scan, dimin. of as, 
Kish 1.] A measure containing eight quarts. 

1825 Pious Manx Peasant in Houlston Tracts 1 . No. 17. 

8 She . . brought him two fat hens, and . . a kishon of oats to 
feed them. 1890 Hall Caine. Bondman vii, The April 
rain would bring potatoes down to sixpence a kishen. 

II Kiskitomas (-tp-mas). Also kiskatom, 
kisky-Thomas. [Corruption of an Amer. Indian 
name.] Kiskitomas nut, a hickory nut. 

1850 Literary World 2 Nov. (Bartlett), Hickory, shell-bark, 
kiskitomas nut. Or whatsoever thou art called. 1858 Hogg 
Veg. Kingd. 691 Tim fruit of Carya alba , or Shell-bark 
Hickory, are called Kisky Thomas Nuts, and are also much 
esteemed in America. 

II Kisiuet (ki'smet). Also kismat, kismufc. 
[Turk, kismet, Pers. qismat, a. Arab. qismaif) 
portion, lot, fate, f. qasama to divide.] Destiny, 
fate. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 46 One day a man re- 
lated to me a story of Kismat or destiny. 1865 Mrs. 
Gaskell in Cornh. Mag- Feb. 2x9 It's a pity when these 
old Saxon houses vanish off the land ; but it is ‘kismet ’ with 
the Hamleys. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs i. 19 The 
stars or the fates, .or whatever you like 10 term your kismet. 
Kiss (kis), sb. Forms; a. 1-4003, cosa, 3-5 
cosse, 4-6 kosse. 0. 4 cuss, 5 cus, cusse, kus, 
6 kusse. 7. 4-7 kisse, 5 kys, 5-6 kysse, 4, 7- 
kiss. [OE.zwj = OFris. kos , OS. cos, kus (MDu. 
cus, cuss, Du. kus), OHG. chus (MHG. kus , kos, 
G. kuss), ON. koss:— OTeut *kuss-oz. ME .cuss 
(kus) was app. developed from coss, as it appears 
to have had (u) not (li), and occurs in texts which 
do not use cusse {cusse) for the yb. The mod. Eng. 
form (like Da. kys , Sw. kyss) is from the vb.] 

I . A touch or pressure given with the lips (see 
Kiss v. i), in token of affection, greeting, or 
reverence ; a salute or caress given with the lips. 

a. cxooo zElfric Horn. II. 32 Ichlne to minum cosse 
araerde. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 48 Mannes sunu Jm 
mid cosse sylst. a xioo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 309/8 
Osculum, cos. a X225 Ancr. R. 194 Wo wurSe his cos : vor 
hit is Judases cos ]?et he ou mide cusseS. 13. . Gam. <$• Gr . 
Knt. 1303 He had craued a cosse, bi his courtaysye. 1382 
Wyclif Song Sol. i. 1 Kisse he me with the cos of his roowth. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.)25 He., with cossis and terys 
watryd the fete of the crosse. <11553 Udall Royster D. 1. 
iii. 24, 1 will not sticke for a kosse with such a man as you. 

/ 3 . X390 Go\ve.h Conf. II. 348 Yit wol he stele a cuss or tuo. 
c 1430 Hymns Virgin 12 Ful curteis was pi comelicus [rime 
ihesus]. c 1440 Parionofe *3236 Ther with she yaf hym a 
swete cus. a 1529 Skelton P. Sparrow 361 Many a prety 
kusse Had I of his swete musse. ^ , 

y. c 1340 Cursor M. 2.5779 (Gott.) Wid a kiss [other MSS. 
coss, cosse] has Jnx mannes sune ynto J>i ban dun broght. 
Ibid. 17198 (GOtt.) Kisse of saghtling Jm me bedis. c 1440 
Promp. Part). 277/1 Kys, or kus, osculum, basiunt. c 1489 
Caxton BlancJuirdy «ix. 39 To haue a kysse or cusse of her 
mouth. _ 1526 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 278 b, Kysse me 
lorde, with the kysse of thy mouth. 1599 Shaks. Much A do 

II. i. 322 Speake cosin, or.. stop his mouth with a kisse, and 
Jet not him speake neither. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 502 He. . 
press'd her Matron Up With kisses pure. 1796-7 Coleridge 
To Sara 4 Ah why refuse the blameless bliss ?Can danger 
lurk within a kiss? 1833 Tennyson Fatima iii. He drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro' My Ups. 1852 
Hook Ch. Diet. 1*8? 1] 424 The kiss of peace.. was one of 
the rites of the eucnaristicservice in the primitive church. 
2871 R. Ellis Catullus vii. 1 Ask me, Lesbia, what the 
sum delightful Of thy kisses. 


2 . fig. A light touch or impact. 

1588 Shaks. L. L . L. 1 v. iii. 26 So swcetc a kisse the 
golden Sunne giucs not, To those fresh morning drops vpon 
the Rose. 1821 Shelley Epifsych. Where the Debulc- 
paven shore, Under the quick, faint kisses of tne sea 
Trembles and sparkles. 1850 Tennyson lit Mem. cxvii, 
Every kiss of toothed wheels. 

b. Billiards , etc. (See Kiss v. 3 c.) 

1836 T. Hook G. Gumey III. 154 ' That is a cannon how- 
ever’. ‘Not a bit of it ! ..a kiss! 7 1859 Crawley Billiards 
95 All these canons are made by a kiss from the cushion. 

1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 35 A proper laying of the 
balls will preclude the undesirable kiss. 

3 . Name for a small sweetmeat or piece of con- 
fectionery; a sugar-plum. 

1825 Brockett, Kisses, small confections or sugar plums. 
Perhaps the same as Shakspeare’s kissing-comtus. 1887 
Stevenson in ScribncVs Mag. 1 . 612/2 Munching a ‘barley- 
sugar kiss 

4 . A fanciful term for a drop of sealing-wax 
accidentally let fall beside the seal. 

2819 Voting Lady's Bk. 337 No drops, or, as our country 
cousins designate them, kisses, will fall in the passage of 
the wax from the taper to. .the seal. 1848 Thackeray Van . 
Fair xxvii, 4 It’s Peggy O’Dowd’s fist said George, laugh- 
ing. * I know it by the kisses on the seal 1850 .Dickens 
Detective Police Party Wks. (Libr. ed ) VI II. 307 , 1 observed 
that on the back of the letter there was what we call a kiss— 
a drop of wax by the side of the seal. 

5 . pi. A local name for the heartsease ( Viola 
tricolor ); cf.Xw-w^,etc.,in Kiss-, Kiss-me-quick 3. 

2840 SruRDENS Sufpl. Forby , Kisses, the pansy; heart’s- 
ease. 

6. Comb., as hiss-giver } - thrower \ hiss-worthy 
adj. ; kisa-wise adv., in the manner of a kiss. 

a X586 Sidney Astr.^ Stella Ixxiii, Thy most kissc-worthy 
face. 2735 Faushaw's tr. Guarinis Pastor Fido 11. 1, 
She. that is The best kiss-giver, shall receive her mead, i860 
T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. 208 A most beautiful kiss-thrower. 

1875 Lani ux Poems, Symphony 291 Lips kiss- wise set. 

Kiss (kis), v . Pa. t. and pple. kissed (kist). 
Forms : a. 1-2 cyssan, 2-5 kyssen, 3-6 kysse, 
(4 kyse, kise, 4-6 kys, kis), 4-7 kisao, 4- kiss, 
p. 2-6 cusse, 3-4 kusse, 4 cus, kus^O ; 4-6 cus, 
kus, kuss, 9 dial. kuss. 7. 3-5 kesso, 4 kes. 
5 . 1 cossinn ; 4 cosse, 6 kos. Pa. 1 . 1 cyste, 2-5 
kyste, kiste, custe, keste ; 4-6 kyst, etc, ; 4- 
kist; 3-4 oussede, cosaede, kyssedo, 4-5 -ide, 
-ed, -id; 4- kissed. fa. pple. 1 cyssed, 4-6 
(y)cussed, cossed, (i)cust, kest, kost, etc. ; 4- 
kist, kissed, [OE. cyssan (pa. t. cyste , pa. pple. 
cyssed) = OFris. hessa, OS. hussian (MDu. cus sc it, 
Du. kussen ), OHG. chus sen, kussen (MHG. and 
G. kiissen ), ON. kyssa (Sw. kyssa, Da. kysse) 
OTeut. *kussjan i f. *kuss - ; see prec. Both vb. and 
sb. are wanting in Gothic, which has, in the same 
sense, kuhjan (cf. E.Fris. kiikken). Of the M E. forms 
those in y, i, were orig. Midland and Northern ; of 
those in u , the earlier, down to c 1400, had ii as 
regular southern ME. repr. of OE . y ; the later (in 
u not ii) are to be compared with the form kuss of 
Kiss sb . ; those in e have partly e from ii as in 
Kentish ; partly e as a broadening of z. The rare 
OE. cossian (pa. t. coss ode), was a distinct forma- 
tion, from the sb. ; but the later examples (14- 
16th c.) of coss, koss, appear to be merely the 
ordinary vb. assimilated to the sb. in its vowel.] 

1 . irons. To press or touch with the lips (at the 
same time compressing and then separating them), 
in token of affection or greeting, or as an act of 
reverence ; to salute or caress with the lips ; to 
give a kiss to. 

a. C900 tr. Bee dais H 1 st. m. iv. (1890) x66 He..£enom hine 
J>a bij ha;re swi 5 ran honda and cyste. cxooo /Elfric 
Gram. xix. (Z.) 122 Ft osculor a te and ic eom fram < 5 e 
cyssed. c xooo .Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 48 Swa hwrene swa 
ic cysse se hyt is. Ibid. 49 He c>'>te hyne. c 1250 Gen. <$■ 
Ex. 2355 Euerilc he kiste, on ilchegret. <2x300 Cursor ill. 

tCott.) He kiat [Gbtt. kLced, Trin. cust. Laud kyst] 
baim all. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. [Petrus) iii pan kissit 
pai ilk oJ»er sammyne. c 1400 Maundev. iv. (Roxb.) 13 He 
schuld kisse hir mouthe and hafe no drede of hir. 1480 
Caxton C/iron. Eng. cxciv. 170 He fell doune..aud thryes 
kist the grounde. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 111. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 292 With vs the wemen giue their mouth to be kissed, 
in other places their cheek, ui many places their hand. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 187 Where perceiving 
a Crosse, be kissed it with tears. 1221 Amherst Terrs 
Fil. No. 3 (1754) 12 He takes the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy:.. some have thought themselves sufficiently ab- 
solved from them by kissing their thumbs, instead of the 
book. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 208 Kiss her ; take bet 
hand, she weeps. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus ix. 9 Kiss his 
flowery face, his eyes delightful. 

A- c X200 7 Vz«. Coll. Horn. 145 Hie his fet . . mid hire mutSe 
custe. <2x225 Ancr. R . 102 Ure Louerd mid his cosse ne 
cusse 5 none soule IuueS ei ping bute him. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 310 Brut hire clupte and kuste \v. rr. cussede, 
kyssyd]. c 1340 Cursor M. 5003 (Trin.) pei him cussed 
swipe soone And dude her sackes to be vndone. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A-Prol. 70 pe lewede Men. .comen vp knel- 
ynge and cusseden his Bulle. 2387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) 
III. 127 Oon pat hadde ycused [v.rr. y-cussed, kysshed, 
kisside) his doubter in pe hi^e weye. 2389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 6 (St. Katherine, London) Euerich brother and suster 
..atte resceyuynge schule kusse eueri other. C1450 Cov. 
Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 88, I crye the mercy, Lord, and thin 
Erthe cus. a *553 Udall Royster D. u iii. (Aib.) 23 III 


chieue it dolyng foole, but it must be cust [rime musU 
1567 Drant Horace, De arte poet. B vj, Thou mightst 
hugge, and bussc, and cull, and cusse thy darling apjsht 
fruite. 1825 Brock ett, Kuss, to kiss. p 

y. c X200 Vices Virtues 1 17 Rih{t)wisnesse and Sihsum. 
nesse kesten hem to-gedere. <z 2300 Cursor M. 24533 I 
him pan bath frunt and chck. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. 
IVace (Rolls) 6804 pe Romayns fiem ke.Nte, & wente ^er weye. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviiL [Egipciane) 1050 Zozimas ran 
To kes hyre fete. <7x449 Pecock Repr. 270 The! kessiden 
the feete of the ymage. 

5 . cxooo /Elfric Horn. I. 566 Heo 3 a mid micelre blisse 
hit awrehte, and wepende cossode. 2382 Wyclif Gen. xxvii, 
27 He com nerre, and cossyde hym. 1555 Phaer VEneii 

I. ix And swetely kost his doughter dere. (So 1584 Twyne). 
D. traiisf. Of birds : To touch lightly with the 

bill by way of a caress. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xil vii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 1 17 b/2 
pe culuere is a lecherous bridde and kussep euerich ober 
tofore ye tredinge. a 2529 Skelton Sp. Parrot z6g Now 
kus me, Parrot, kus me. 

2 . intr. or absol. : usually of two persons, ia 
reciprocal sense. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9750 (Colt.) And dom and pes do samen 
kj'S. - ci 330 IL Brunne Chrenu (1810J 86 He said pan his 
avis, ‘ Kisse & be not wrobc ’. At pe first pel ki.Me, as frendes 
fellc to be. 1390 Gower Con f. II. 27 Therupon tliei kSsten 
bothc. 2470-85 Malory Arthur il vi, Whan they were 
mette they putte of her belmes and kyssed to gyders. 1604 
E. G[rimstone) D\ Acosta's Hist. Duties v. iv. 339 To make 
a ccrtaine sound with their mouthes dike people that kissed). 
1 660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blancs Trav. 156 Then kissing in 
sign of pcactL 2720-22 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 89 Kiss and 
be friends, sirrah. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 271 Kiss and 
be friends, like children being chid! 1850 — In Mem. ConcL, 
Farewell, we kiss, and they are gone. 

D. trails, with cognate obj. ; also, to express by 
kissing. 

? 1830 Tennyson Sea-Fairies 34 We -will kiss sweet kisses, 
and speak sweet words, x 864 — Aylmer's Field 472 He 
pluck a her dagger forth,, Kissing his vows upon it like 
a knight. 2883 li. P. Roc in Harper's Mag. Dec. 51/3 
Coming to kiss good-night? 

3 . fig. a. trans. To touch or impinge upon 
lightly, as if in affection or greeting. 

a 1420 [see 6 b). _ 2502 Shaks. Vetu Ad. 872 As she 
runnes^the bushes in the way, Some catch her by thenecke, 
some kisse her face. 2593 — Rich. II, nr. iii iqx You debase 
vour Princely Knee, To make the base Earth prowd with 
kissing it. 2596 — Merck. V.v.1.2 When the sweet winde did 
gently kisse the trees. 1627 F f.ltham Resolves it. (i.) 1 (1628) 
1 When a Rich Crowne ha‘s newly kiss'd the Temples of a 
gladded King. 2805 Scott Last Mtnstr. n. xi, The moon- 
beam kissed the holy pane. 1820 Shelley Love's Philos, ii. 
Sec the mountains kiss high heaven . . And the moonbeams 
kiss the sea. 2829 Hood Fug. Aram xxxvi, While gentle 
sleep The urchin's eyelids kiss'd, 
b. intr. (in reciprocal sense). 

2502 Shaks. Rom. 4- JuL it. vi. ir Like fire and powder; 
Which as they kisse consume. 1818 Shelley IVoodrn. 4 
Night. 54 Where high branches kiss. 2847 Emerson Poems, 
Hafiz Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 478 Let us make our glasses kiss.^ 1870 
Tennyson Window 24 Rose, rose and clematis, Trail and 
twine and clasp and kiss. 

C. spec, in Bowls , Billiards, etc., said of a ball 
touching another ball lightly, esp. after it has 
struck it once, as in a ‘cannon’ at billiards. Const. 
trans. of the one ball, or (in causal sense) of the 
player; or intr. (in reciprocal sense) of the two 
balls. 

2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 60 At Bowles eyery one 
craues to khse the maister. i6xx Shaks. Cymb. if. L 2 When 
I kist the lacke vpotv an vp-cast, to be hit away. 2872 
Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 181 If played a true half 
ball, the red and white will kiss and spoil the cannon, 1874 

J. D. Heath Croquet Player 35 The roll of pressure of the 
mallett must not send the rear ball so as to catch or ‘kiss 
the front one. 2894 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 275 The balls kissed 
and glided off gently at the exact angle required. 2897 
Daily Chron. 26 Feb. 5/7 Roberts made a pretty cannon off 
the red, kissing the white out of balk. 

A. trans. with adv., prep., or compl. To put, get, 
or bring by kissing ; as to kiss away — to remove, 
put away, or lose by kissing, (lit. and fg.) 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 CL hi. x. 7 We haue kist away King- 
domes, and Prouinces. 1820 Shelley Sensitive Plant 11. iv. 
The morn kissed the sleep from her eyes. 283Z Tennyson 
Miller's Dau. xix. Dews, that would have faun in tears, 

I kiss’d away. 1842 — The Day-ilream L'Envoi iii, That 
I might kiss those eyes awake ! 1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. 
Leigh 1. 52 Kissing full sense into empty words. 

+ 5 . trans . To cause to kiss, fraternize, or 
associate. Obs. 

1562 A. Scott New Year Gift Q. Mary 227 SicCbristianis 
to kis w l Chauceris kuikis God tnfe be grace; 

6 . Phrases, 

a. To kiss the book, i. e. the Bible, New Testament, or 
Gospels, in taking an oath (cf. Book sb. 4 a), b. To kiss 
the cup , to take a sip of liquor; to drink C. To ~ 2S * 
the dust, to be overthrown, humiliated, ruined, or slain J 
to yield abject submission, d. To kiss the ground, ,a )J° 
prostrate oneself on the ground in token of homage; {b)fg 
to be overthrown or brought low. e- To kiss the hajut 
[hands) of a sovereign or superior, as a ceremonial greeting 
or leave-taking, or on appointment to an office of s ^ ate 
under the sovereign ; formerly, in complimentary speech or 
writing, merely = to pay one's respects, to salute or bid fare- 
well. f. To kiss the hare's foot : see Hare sb. 2. fo 
kiss [the) pax : see Pax. h. To kiss tiie post, to be shut 
out in consequence of arriving too late, i. To kiss the rod, to 
accept chastisement or correction submissive^', t j. 
the stocks, to be confined in thestocks: so f /<? kiss theCh nk, 
the Counter (see Cunk sb. 2 . Counter sb? 7). 

a. 2523 Fitzherb. Sum. 20 b, I shall true constable be 
so helpe me god and my holydome, and kysse 'the boke. 



KISS-. . 


KISTVAEN. 


1610 Shaks. Temp. n. ii. 145 Come, sweare to that : kisse the 
Booke. 1765 Black stone Comm , I. vi. (1809) 235 After this 
the king or queen .shall say, ‘The things which I have 
here before promised I will perform and keep: so help me 
God and then shall kiss the book. 1899 Besant Orange 
Girl u. x ii, After kissing the Testament .. he turned an 
unblushing front to the Prosecutor. 

b. a 1420 Hoccleve Dc Reg. Princ. 3815 More is..honur- 
able, a man compleyne of thrtst, Than dronken be, whan he 
|>e cuppe ha{r kist. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 25 Kiss- 
ing the cupp too often. 1623 Cockeram, pelibate, to sippe. 
or klsse the cup. z8o8 Scott Alarm, v. xii, The bride kissed 
the goblet ; the knight took it up, He quaffed off the wine, 
he threw down the cup. 

C. 183S I, Taylor Spin Despot, x . 410 To kiss the dust 
before monstrous superstitions. 1867 Trollope Citron. 
Bar set II. Ivi. 129 She had yielded, and had kissed the dust. 

d. 1589 Pasq nil's Ret . B, Ouerthrow the state, and make 
the EmperiaJl crowneof her Maiestye kisse the ground. 1601 
R. Johnson Kxngd. <$- Commit). (1603) 149 In the Church 
he kisseth the grounde with his forehead. 1782 Cowper 
Boadicea 19 Soon her pride shall kiss the ground. 1841 
Lane Arab. Nts. I. 86 He went again to the King, and 
kissed the ground before him. 

e. c 1575 Diurtu Occam (Bannatyne Club) 332 The castell 
men kust thair hand with schutting of small artailyerie. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. If, in. iii. 10+ Thy thrice-noble Cousin, 
Harry Bullingbrooke, doth humbly kis:-.e thy hand. 1654 
Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 94 My sonne 
will kiss your hands in a letter of his owne by the next post. 
1670 Lady Mary' Bertie in 12 tit ReP . Hist. MSS. Comm . 
App. v. 2r The Dutchesse . . presented mee to kisse the 

S ueene’s hand. _ 1680 Lady Ch a worth ibid. 55 Mr. Vice- 
amberlaine.. kisses your hands and begs your commands 
if any into France sudainly. 1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4722/2 
He had this Day the Honour of kissing Her Majesty's 
Hand. 1768 in Priv. Lett. Ld Malmesbury 1. 159, I had 
intended to set off, as soon as I could kiss hands. 1809 G. 
Rose Diaries (1860) II. 434 The Marquis could not kiss 
hands for the Seals. 1854 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola n.xxx. 
325 Fulvius,. kissed the emperor’s hand and slowly retired. 

h. c 1515 Barclay Eglogcs tL (1570) Biv/2 Thou shall 
lose thy meat and kisse the post. 1600 Heywood xst Pt. 
Ecitu. IV , Wks. 1874 IV. 47 Make haste thou art best, for 
feare thou kiss the post. 1681 W. Robertson PJiraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 47s You must kiss the post, or hares foot, Sero 
venire bubulci . 

i. <11586 Sidney Arcadia it. (1867) 190 Yet he durst not 
but kiss his rod and gladly make much of his entertainment. 
1628 Shirley Witty Fair One 1. iii, Come, I'll be a good 
child, and kiss the rod. 1774 AIad. D'Arqlay Early Diary 
(1889) I* 2 7* If you will so far favour me, I will gladly kiss 
the rod. 1800 I. Milner in Life xii. (1842) 209 When the 
fits of illness come, I do not, I believe, properly kiss the rod. 

]"■ 1575 Gamut. Gurton v. i. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 235 
Welhvorthy. .to kisse thestockes. 1588 J. Ud a ll Viol replies 
(Arb.) 22 , 1 will make thee kiss the Cfinke for this geare. 
1620 Rowlands Night Raven (1872) xx You kisse the 
Counter sirra. x6z6 Letter (N.), Some constables, for 
refusing to distrain, have kissed the Counter. 

Hence Kissed (kist, poet. ki*sed), ppl. a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv . 277/1 Kyssed, osculatus , basiatus. 
* 59 * b/ENSER M. Hubberd 730 He. .unto all doth yeeld due 
curtesie; But not with kissed hand belowe the knee. xB68 
D. Cook Dr. Musprall’s Patients , etc., M illy Lance it, It 
was hard to say which was the more.. confused, the kisser 
or the kissed. 

Kiss- in Comb., forming sbs. and ad/s. [Kiss is 
the imperative or stem of the vb.j + Kiss-cheeks 
tf.j kissing or lightly touching the cheeks; f kiss- 
cloud a., so high as to ‘kiss* or touch the clouds, 
cloud-kissing; kiss-cow a., that kisses the cotv for 
the sake of the milk, that stoops to indignities for 
a. consideration ; kisa-rne, local name for the wild 
heartsease; also, for London Pride, Herb Robert, 
and Spur Valerian ( Centranthus ruber) (H. Friend 
Dtvonsh. Plant Names 1S82); kiss-me-at (or 
behind) -the- (gar den-)gate, the cultivated hearts- 
ease, also London Pride; kiss-mo -ere -I -rise, 
heartsease ; kiss-me-twice-before-I rise. Love- 
in-a-mist, Nigella damascenes ; kiss-my-loof {Sc A), 
a person given to compliment (cf. Kiss v. 6 e) ; kiss- 
so high as to 'kiss * or touch the sky. See 
also Kiss-in-the-ring, Kiss-me-quick. # 

ar 586 Sidney A rcadia (1622) 85 Inrowes of *Kisse-cheeks 
teares they raine. 1605 Sylvester Da Bartasn.iw . UI - ~ , 
234 Driving forth to *kfsse-cloud Sina’s foot His fleecy Flock. 
1840 Weru Monthly Mag. LVIII. 498 If we are. Ao allow that 
the hope of living renowned in story is a sufficient motive 
*or all sorts of despised labours., we have no such kiss-coi 
1877 N IV. Line. Gloss., * Hiss, me, the wild hearts- 
e ^ se - J787 Withering Brit . Plants (1796) II* 262 Vio • 
tricolor . . Heart’s-ease. . *Kiss me at the garden gate. aiv*S 

iORav Voc. E. Anglia , Khs-me-at-thc-gardcn-gatc. 1004 
Bl.Arrr V..J or../.. TS? J if ra led 


Black Jud Shaks. vii* Did you never hear it called Kiss- 
aie-at-the.gate '? x5 97 Gerardp. Herbal App., Xuu rut* 
pel rise is Pansies. 1664 R. Turner Brtanol.m JlSHgeUa j 
5 *ko called., of some, *Kiss me twice before I rise. 
Crockett Raiders 97 IThe smuggler shouted] such a set 
kiss-my loofs, you king’s men ! ’ 1603 Fairfax E ga 
lv »Cyprcss with his *kiss-sky tops. - 

Kissable (kVsab’l), a. [f. Kiss v.+ -able.] 

Capable of or adapted for being kissed ; sue at» 
to invite kissing. ■ „ ,, . 

■8is Soutuev Lett. (.856) III. 3 Love from all to all, and 
•tssosxs many as you please to give to the k'ssab .. . P H r 
the family. 1871 M. Goixiss Uro. ft 
•.-.luiet kisiabie mouth. rSor R. Kir uxoL-fht thatjauea 
***** Maisle looked more than usually kissable. 

Hence Kissabi-lity ; KPssably adv. 

J884G. Allen Philistia I. it 51 [Her hri sugg^d to a 
critical eye the distinct notion of kissabihty. * fl A-v 
Jeaffreson Laiiy Hamilton $ Ld Nelson I. v*. 86 ine 
that ciuled so kissably. 
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Kisses (kisr). [f. Kiss v . + -ee.} One who is 
kissed ; the. receiver of a kiss. 

• D Y JT cin P el/ ; am I. This Hebe, Mr. Gordon greeted 

wi th a loving kiss which the kissee resented. 1887 A thcnzeuui 
x Jan. 39/2 The shy cspifglerie of the kissee and the inno- 
cent grace and audacity of the kisser. 

Kisser (ki-sm). [f. Kiss v. + -eb L] One who 
kisses ; the giver of a kiss. 

*537 Latimer Serm. bcf.Convoc. Dj b. Some brought forth 
. .pedanes for pilgrimes, some oscularies, for kyssers. 155a 
Huloet, Kysser,^ basialor , csculaior. az. 625 Fletcher 
Love's Cure lu i, A kisser of men, in drunkenness, and 
a betrayer in sobriety. 1788 Ld. Auckland Diary in Com 
(x86z) 11.88 Everybody kissed everybody’s hands .. there 
were 335 kissers, and eight that were kissed. 183a L Hunt 
Poems 169 Kissers of flow'rs, lords of the golden bowL 

Kissing (ki-siq), vbl. sb. [f. Kiss v . 4- -ing 3 .] 

1 . The action of the verb Kiss. 

<*1300 Floriz if BL 513 Here kessinge ileste amile And )’at 
hem )ni3te Htel while. <zi3to in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 70 
Thin heved doun boweth to suete cussinge. c 1400 Dcstr. 
Troy 293r Acoyntyng horn with kissyng & clippyng in 
Armes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 284 b, Goostly 
embracynges, clepynges, kyssynges. 1697 Vanbrugh Re- 
lapse v. ii, Kissing goes by Favour; he likes you best. 
a 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. (1820) III. 101 So many bowings, 
crossings, and kissings of the altar. x86o Pusey Min. Proplu 
82 Kissing in_ the East was a token of Divine honour, 
whether to an idol or to Gcd. 

2. all rib. and Comb., as hissing scene, -stuff \ 
f kissing cause (app.) = next; f kissing-comfit, 
a perfumed comfit for sweetening the breath; 
kissing dance = Cushion- dance ; kissing-gate, 


a small gate swinging in a U- or V-shaped enclosure, 
so as to allow only one person to pass at a time ; 
f kissing-strings sb. pi., a woman’s bonnet- or 
cap -strings tied under the chin with the ends 
hanging loose. 

1620 Siuetnam Arraigned {1880) 12 Their very breath Is 
sophisticated with Amber -pellets and *kiasing causes. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 22 Let it .. haile *kissing-Comfits, 
and snow Eringoes. 1660 R. May AccompL Cook (1665) 271 
To make Muskedinet, called Rising Comfits or Kissing 
Comfits. 1899 Daily News 14 Sept. 7/1 There was the 
famous *kissing dance, ‘Joan Saunderson’. 1875 Parish 
Sussex Gloss., Cuckoo Gate,, called in Hampshire a ‘kissing- 

f ate. 1886 Elworthy W. Som. Word-bk., Kissing-gate . . 
t is only made to open far enough for one person to pass at 
a time. 1896 Wcstm. Gaz. 7 Nov. 7 /r The disappearance 
of the last of the kissing-gates on Parliament Hill, a 1735 
Arbuthnot John Bui l ill. Misc. Wks. 1751 II. 8oThe*kissing- 
Scene being at an end. 1705 London Ladies Dressing-room 
(N.), Behind her back the streamers fly, And “kissing-strings 
hang dangling by. x8x8 Scorr Hrt. Midi, xlv, The old- 
fashioned terms of manteaus, sacques, kissing-strings, and 
so forth, would convey but little information even to the 
milliners of the present day. 1690 Crowne Eng. Frier m. 
30 Fy Sir; you are a Priest, you have no *kissing-stuff 
about you. 

Kissing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 . ] That 
kisses : see the verb. 

,590 Shaks. Mids. N. lit. ii. 140 Thy lips, those kissing 
cherries. 1784 CowrEK Lei. to/. Newton 29 Mar., A most 
loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. 1864 W. Com- 
Lett, (f /nils. (1S97 / 13a In the wood we met just one 

kissing shower. 

b. Comb, kissing-crust ( colloq .), the soft part 
of the crust of a loaf where it has touched another 
in baking; ‘also the under-crust in a pudding or 
pie’ (Farmer Slang); kissing kind a., kind or 
friendly enough to kiss, on affectionate terms. 

1708 W. Kino Cookery r 9 r (R.) These brought him kissing, 
crusts 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. I. Praise Chimneysviccjcrs , 
How he would recommend this slice of white bread, or that 
piece of kissing-crust. 1843 Basham Ingot. Leg., Nell Cook, 
A mouldy piece of kissing-crust as from a Warden-pie. 105a 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1803) *53 Our fnends.. 
seemed more inclined to fraternize. Not that they were as 
yet kissing kind. eSS6 Petit Mall G. iS Dea 3/1 Russraand 
Germany are once more kissing kind. 

Hence Ki'ssingly ai/v. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxrx, The breeze came so 
freshly and kissingly on my cheek. tSgs Pall Mall Mag. 

7 Sept., She poured her bps kissingly. 
Kiss-in-th.e-ring'. An open-air game played 
by young people of both se.ves, who stand in a ring 
with hands joined, except one who runs round 
outside the ring and touches (or drops a handker- 
chief behind) one of the opposite sex, who there- 
upon leaves the ring and runs after the first, kissiDg 
him or her when caught. 

1B2S Hone Everyday Bk. I. Scj.Thrrc were several parnes 
playing at ‘ Kiss in the ring . zS6s -. Guardian 23 Apr.3B6Jo 
Kiss-in-the-ring once so popular at Sydenham was decidedly 
. „ 1809 Wcstm. Gao. to Aug. 8/2 A peculiar 

custom on Hamps^ffd Heath for the week following Eank 
Holiday is the playing of kiss .m-the-ring on a large scale on 

a snecial part of the West Heath. 

Kissless (ki-sles), n- U- Ltss sb. + -less.] 
Without a kiss, unkissed. . , , . 

2703 Brit. Apollo No. 48- 3/2 Poor Loveack krssless 
o! 7 JX ,802 Ten, fie Bar Mag. Oct. 258 He had been 
tucked in, kissless because unrepentant. 

Kiss-me-quick. ISee 

L. A small bonnet standing far back on the head, 
formerly fashionable. (Al|° allnb.) 

,8a G W. Bungay Crayon Si. (.854) ,372 She wears .. a 
.Kbit Instead ofa' kiss-me-quick . 185S Hauourton 
^ "Va3 I. =8; She has a new bonnet on. ..It has 
f£orSd"it H calLl a kiss-me-quick. 2885 Barinc 


Gould Court Royal ii, This Dolly Varden with panniers. . 
and a kiss-me-quick bonnet. 

2 . A ringlet in front of the ear. (Also at l rib.) 
*893 Q. (Couch] Delectable Duchy i6 Her hair . . had . . 
been . , twisted in front of either car, into that particular 
ringlet locally called a kiss-me-quick. 

8. Local name for several plants, also called 
kiss-me (see Kiss-). So Kiss- me-qu ick-and-go. 
Southernwood ( Artemisia A brotanum). 

1882 H. Friend Devon. Plant N., Kiss- me, Kiss-me-love, 
or Kiss-me-quick, (i) Saxifraga umbrosa. . .(a) Geranium 
Rcbcrtianunu . . (3) .. Centranthus ruber. Ibid., Kiss-me- 
quick-and-go, Artemisia Abrotauum. Doubtless in re- 
ference to the other common names of Boy’s Love, Maiden’s 
Ruin. x8S6 Elworthy IV. Som. Word-bk, Kiss-me-quick , 
the pansy or heart's-ease. The wild variety. 

Kissti^, variant of Custi Ohs munificent. 

Kist (kist), sbf Sc. and north, dial. Forms: 
(1 cest, cist, cyst), 3-5 kiste, 4- kist, (4-6 
iyst(e, 4 kystte, 6 keste). [Northern form of 
Chest sbA ; either directly from Scandinavian, or 
owing its form to Norse influence : cf. ON. kista, 
S\v . kista, Da. kiste; also Du. kist, Ger. kiste. 
With the various senses, cf. Chest i, 3, 4. 5.] 

1 . A chest, box, coffer. (In Sc. the specific term 
for a servant's trunk.) 

e 1300 Havelok 2018 AI {/at he milhen [= hy mihten] fynde 
Of hise, in arke or in kiste. 13 .. E. E. A Hit. P.C. 159 Oucr- 
horde bale to best, . . Her leys ties & her coferes. ex 420 Sir 
Amadace (Camden) xliv, Kistes and cofurs bothe tber stode, 

. .fulle of gold precius and gode. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 21 All tha buikis tha kist hes brocht till. 1792 A. Wilson 
Watty <$• Meg in Chambers' Pop. Hum. Scot. Peons (1862) 
82 On a kist he laid his wallet. 1825 Brockett, Kist, a 
chest. 1866 E.vgel Nat. Mus. viii. 272 The instances where 
an organ— or ‘a kist o’ whistles', as this noble instrument 
has been termed — has gained favour in a Scotch congrega- 
tion, are exceptional. 1888 Pall Mall G. 9 June 3/2 It 
bears the strongest family resemblance to carvings on the 
old Cumberland kists. 

+ b. Applied to the ‘ark 1 of bulrushes in which 
.Moses was placed ; and to Noah’s ark. Obs. 

a 130a Cursor PI. 5614-17 (Cott) A rescen [MS. An esscen ] 
kyst [Gbit a kist of rises) sco did be wroghi,.. In {d* kist \>e 
barn sco did. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 449 ‘Now Noe', 
quoth oure lorde, ‘ Hatz Jx>u closed J>y kyst with clay 
alle aboute?* 

2 . A basket. (Cf. Chest sb.i 4.) 

1724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1732) I. 29 Anc auld kist 
made with wands, And that sail be your coffer. x8dx 
Clington F. O'Donnell 35 Servant maids. . were collected 
aiound a kist or basket of potatoes .. peeling them for the 
colcannon. 

3 . A chest or place in which money is kept; 
a treasury ; also transf. the store of money itself. 

x6x 9 Fletcher Loy. Subj. 111. iii, Whcn the kist increased 
not. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxiv, Yon kist is only silver, and 
I aye heard that Misticot’s pose had muckle yellow gowd in 't. 

4 . A coffin ; a stone coffin or sarcophagus. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2x018 Sif»en was his bodi. .laid in kist o 
marbil stan. CX450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 34;m par ligges 
a kist on pe north syde. a x$ss Lyndesay Tragedie 266 
Thay Saltit me, syne cloist me in ane kyste. 1596 D alrymplc 
tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. vii. 35 In a kist of lcid he is laid, 
1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 6 A’ that yau’H get will he a kist 
and a sheet after alL 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., 
‘A kirk garth kist ’, a churchyard chest, a coffin, 
b. Archxol. - Cist 1, Kistvaen. 

1853 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. viii. 208 In a conspicuous 
barrow.. The kist contained a female skeleton. 1866 Laing 
Prch. Rem. Caithn. 45 This kist contained an extended 
male skeleton with a rude flint spear-head. 1 868 G. Stewicns 
Runic Mon. I. 255 In this kist lay four glazed pots or urns. , 
full of ashes and bones and charcoal. 

Hence Ki’stfol, as much as fills a kist. 

?cx644 Lesly's March in Scott Alinstr. Scott. Bard ., The 
kist-fou of whistles, That mak sick a cleiro. 18x6 Scott 
Antiq. xxiv, Sic another kistfu’ o’ silver. 

it Kist, sb.- East Indies. [Urdu (Pers., Arab.) 
laws gist portion, instalment.] An instalment (of 
the yearly land revenue or other payment). Hence 
Kiat-bundy : see quot. 1764. 

1764 A tut. Reg. 192/2 Kistbundee, a contract for the acquit- 
tance of a debt by stated payments. 1790 Mrq. Wellesley 
in Owen Desp. (1877) 188 Purncah had discharged the fird 
monthly kist of the subsidy stipulated by the late treaty. 
1805 Sir J. Malcolm in Sir J. Kaye Life (1856) I. xiit 346 
We expect three or four lakhs of the kist due a twelvemonth 
hence to be paid immediately. 18x8 J as. Mill Brit. India 
vi. vii. (1830) VI. 63_ Those districts, which are pledged for 
the security of bis kists. 

Kist, Sc. and north, dial. [f. Kist sb. 1 
Cf. Du. and Ger: Listen.} trans. To put into a 
1 kist ’ or coffin. 

a 1670 Spalding Traub. Choc. / (1851) II. sqo jchnc Lcgct V 
heid wes first keppit and kl-tct, and both logiddcr wes con- 
voyit to the Gray Freir kirkyaird and bureit. x8o&-x8 
Jamieson, Kistin \ Kist ing, the act of putting a corpse 
into a coffin, with the entertainment given on this melancholy 
occasion. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v. Kistcd, * I wad fain see 
thee kistcd’.. I should like tosec you dead. 1882 J. Walker 
Taunt to Auld Reekie 179 Kistcd mummies from the tombs 
of Thebes. 

KList, occas. pa. t. and pa- pplc. of Kj33 v. 

Kist(e, obs. pa. t. of Cast v. 

Kistvaen, cistvaen (ki*stvain). Archxol. 
[Anglicized spelling of Welsh cist facn, i. c. cist 
chest, cist + faeit (pron. vacn) aspirated form of 
rnacn stone.] =*-Cist i. 

27x5 Pennecuik Wks. (18x5) rax (E.D. D.) In trenching 
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the ground for- a garden was discovered another tomb, 
kisti-vaen. .of live flags, without an urn, or_ any remains of 
bones. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1, ii. 84 Among the 
varieties, in the manner of burial,, -the Cistvaen is remark- 
able. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 217 In the “Welsh 
language called Kist-vaens, or stone-chests. 184a Brandi: 
Diet, Sci., Lit. etc. s. v. t Cistvaens are commonly three 
stones placed on edge, like the three sides of a box, with 
a stone cover. 1881 Athenaeum No. 2826. 857^ The great 
megalithic forms of interment, consisting of kistvaens, or 
sepulchral underground chambers, formed of four huge slabs, 
covered with an immense capstone. 

Kit (kit), Forms : 4-5 kyt, 4-7 kitt, 5-6 
kytt(e, 6- kit. [app. a. MDu. kilt e a wooden 
vessel made of hooped staves (Du. kit tankard) : 
ulterior etymology uncertain.] 

1 . A circular wooden vessel, made of hooped 
staves; in different localities applied to vessels of 
various sizes, with or without a lid, and usually 
having a handle or handles; as, a small open tub 
with one or two of the staves fashioned into 
handles, used for holding water or ‘washing up*; 
a deeper vessel with a lid used as a milking-pail ; 
a tub- or pail-shaped vessel, often with a lid, used 
for holding or carrying milk, butter, fish, or other 
commodities; whence, by extension, sometimes, a 
square box used for the same purpose. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. x63 Thai strak his bed of, and 
syne it Thai haf gert salt in-till a kyt [r>. r. kilt] And send 
it in-till Ingland. 14.. Nominalc in Wr. 'Wuicker 696/14 
Hoc multnwi , a kyit. 148$ In v. in Ripon Ch. Acts 
(Surtees) 371, j kitt cum cooperculo. 1565 Ittv. in Trans. 
C undid. Wcstmld. Arch. Soc. X. 31 In the brew bowse 
A Leade, a mashe fat. ..Two Kytts. _ 1570 Levins Manip. 
148/43 Kit, a title vessel, canthanis, f delta. 1633 in 
Cramond Ann. Bauffi(\%%\) 1. 71 Paid lor three KitUs of 
Salmound. 1649 Blithe Eng. Intprov. Inif>r. ix. (1633) 56 
As a man doth with a hand-scoop, pail, or kit, cast water out 
of a ditch. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 27 A Kit or milking 
Pail, .with two Ears and a Cover. 170X C. Wollcy Jrul. 
New York (rS6o) 55, I. .ordered him to fetch a kit full of 
water and discharge it at them. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. 3 Sept., The following articles formed our morning's 
repast; one kit of boiled eggs; a second, full of butler; 
a third full of cream. 1795 J. Richardson in J. Robertson 
Agric Perth (1799) 373 Salmon was.. preserved in vinegar, 
and packed up in small wooden vessels called kits 180a 
Mawe Mitt Derbysh. Gloss. (E. D. S.}, Kit, a wood vessel 
of any size. 1825 Brockktt, Kit , properly a covered 
milking-pail with two handles, but often applied to a small 
pad of any sort. 1832-53 / Yhisfle-B/nkic Ser. ill. 114 We’ve 
kits fu o' butter— we’ve cogs fu’ o* brose. 1878 C undid. 
Gloss., Butter kits, square boxes used for conveying butter 
to market in a wallet on horseback. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Calal. 72 Samples of Red Herrings in kits. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss , Ktt or Kitty , ..a wooden tub with one handle, in 
which.. grinders cool their knives, saws, etc. 

b. A kind of basket, esp. one made of straw or 
rushes for holding fish. 

1847-78 in Halliwell. 1859 Sala Tw/. round C lock (1861) 
20 Crabs ate sold by the ‘ kit ‘ (a long shallow basket) and 
by the score. 

2 . a. A collection of articles (called articles of 
kit ) forming part of the equipment of a soldier, 
and carried in a valise or knapsack; also, the 
valise containing these, or this with its contents; 
sometimes = outfit, ‘ turn-out uniform. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s.v.. The kit is likewise the 
whole of a soldier s necessaries, the contents of his knapsack. 
18x3 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary II. 18 Considering that 
we were conspicuous a ch cacti, and in glittering kits, it is 
wonderful that no marksman fired with unerring aim. 1820 
J. W. Crokkr in C. Papers 16 June (1884), Several [soldiers] 
..removed their kits from the barracks. 1855 Thackeray 
Ncmcontes xxvi, His kit is as simple as a subaltern's. 
1868 Regul. 6- Ord. ArmyT 602 c, The Articles of Kit lo be 
worn and carried in the different orders. 1870 Illustr. 
Lond. Neats 29 Oct. 446 They came without muskets or 
kits, but the officers had their swords. 

b. A collection of personal effects or necessaries, 
esp. as packed up for travelling. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xiv, I hardly need say that my 
lord s kit was valuable ; and what was better, they exactly 
fitted me. 1849 Thackeray Pcudcnnis I. xvi. 160 The 
widow and Laura. .set about the preparation for Pen’s kit, 
and filled trunks with his books and linen. i85a F. Hall 
Hindu Philos . Sysl. 107 He thereupon dressed, tied up his 
kit, and set off. 1866-7 Livingstone Last jriils, (1873) 
I. v. 11 r, I sent a man to carry his kit for him. 

c. The outfit of tools required by a workman, 
esp. a shoemaker. 

[1823 Brockett/ Kit » .. the stool on which a cobbler 
works.] 1851 S. Judd Margaret 1. iii. 17 The workshop. . 
contained a loom, a kit where the father of Margaret some- 
times made shoes. x8s8 M. Porteous Sonic r Johnny 10 
The Souter. .Liv’d wi‘ his kit, And made gude shoon. x88x 
Pharmaceut. Jrul. 165 The kit of tools for a nipple maker 
consists of a small slanting case [etc.]. 1885 Harper's Mag. 
Jan- 282/2 The laster is about the only shoemaker left who 
can still talk . . of his * kit 

3 . colloq. A number of things or persons viewed 
as a whole; a set, lot, collection; esp; in phr. the 
whole kit. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., Kit , . ,is also used to express 
the whole of different commodities ; as, Here, take the 
.whole kit; i.e.,take all. 1788 R. Galloway Poems 170 
(Jam.) ’Twas whiskey made them a* sae croupe; . .But now 
I wad na gi’e ae louse For a* the kit. 1821 Shelley (Edipus 
Tyr. t. 92 I’ll sell you in a lump The whole kit of them. 
i86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xl, A better gentleman than the 
whole kit on you put together- 
dr. attrib. and Comb. a. (sense 1) kit-dressing 


(see quot.) ; kit-haddock, an inferior sort of 
haddock, sent away in kits for curing ; kit-trade, 
the trade of putting up fish in kits for the market, 
b. (sense 2 ) kit inspection ; kit-bag, a stout 
bag in which to carry a soldier’s or traveller’s kit; 
kit-drill (see quot.). 

a. 1831 Ghn>crs Hist. Derby I. 261 The rural festival of 
*kit dressing took place on the 4th of August 1829. . .Twigs 
of willow were bent over the tops of the kits, ..The maidens 
carried the kits on their heads. 1894 Daily Free Press 
(Aberdeen) 18 May 7/6 *Kit haddocks, tor. to itj. per box. 
x866 Mitchell Hist. Montrose xvi. 136 The Berwick-on- 
Tweed companies.. commenced the boiling and *kit.trade. 

b. 1890 19/4 Cent. Nov. 849 The man condemned to kit 

drill marches up and down the barrack square for two hours 
a day carrying his entire kit in his valise, including boots, 
his sword, carbine, and cloak. 189a Pall Mall G. 3 Dec, 
6/3 Two corporals and eleven privates .. nb>entcd them- 
selves from a kit inspection. 1898 Wcstm. Gaz. 7 Apr. 4/1, 
I looked at the marching boots., and wished they were in 
my kit-bag along with the wonderful assortment of articles 
. .technically described as ‘small kit \ 1809 Ibid. 25 Sept. 

3/1 An exceedingly handy form of knapsack or kit-bag that 
1 bought, .in Germany for the modest sum of it. 9<f. 

Kit (kit), jA- Now rare , [Origin obscure. 

Perh. repr. the initial part of Gr. xiOapa Cithaka, or some 
derivative form of that word.] 

A small fiddle, formerly ipuch used by dancing 
masters. 

*5*9 Inter/. Four Eletn. in Hazl. Dodsley \ I. 48 This 
dance would do mich better yet. If we had a kit or tabcrct. 
156* Phaer / Eneid ix. Ccivb, His pastime chief was 
barpe and kit. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shrph. j. ii. Each did 
dance, some to the kit or crowd, Some to the hag-pipe. 
1709 Stkklk Taller No. 34 T 4 Pray let nie sec you dance : 
I play upon the Kit. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xiv, Prince 
Turveydrop then tinkled the strings of his kit with his 
fingers, and the young ladies stood up to dance.^ 
attrib. 1634 W. Cartwright Ordinary 1. ii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XII. 220 Do you not hear her guts already squeak 
Like kit-strings? 

Kit (kit), j/>. 3 Also <j kytto, kitt. A shortened 
form of Kitted. 

1561 J. Heywood Prov. tr Epigr. (1867) 204 Thy cat great 
with kyttc. 1590 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. 
(1853) II. it? Sne would now and then show herself to be 
her mother’s daughter, kitt after kinde. 1729 Mrs. Delany 
Lett., to Mrs. A. Granville 225, I forgot to say my cat has 
four kits. 1844 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 127 Thank 
Miss Barton much for the^ kit . my old woman is a great 
lover of cats, and hers has just kitted. 

Kit (kit), si.* 

I. Abbreviated pet form of the name Catherine or 
Kate (cf. Kitiv 1 ), used esp. in the obs. phr. Kit has 
lost her key. 

153 3 More Apol. xxiv. Wks. 888/2 Certaine letters whiche 
some of the brethrene let /all of late, and lost theim of 
likelyhedde as some good lihte leseth her kayes. 1548 W, 
Patten Exp. Scott . Pref. in Eng. Garner 111. 71 Oblations 
and offerings.. for deliverance of bad husbands, for a sick 
cow, to keep down the belly, and when ‘ Kit had lost her key 
1 2. A light woman. Obs. (Cf. Kittock.) 
a 1577 Gascoigne Dan Bartholomew Wks. (1587) 67 Kits 
of Cressides kinde. 1600 Breton Pasqxdts f'ooles-cappc 
(1870) 21 Such foolish Kittes of such a skittish kinde, In 
Bridewell booke are euery where to finde. 

Kit, sbp [abbr. of Christopher .] In phr. Kit 
with the canstick or candlestick — Jack-o'-lantern: 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vit. xv. (1886) 122 They 
have so fraied us with bull beggers spirits, witches, urchens, 
elves, hags, . . kit with the cansticke. [a 1626 Middleton 
Witch 1. 11. 1 

Kit (hit), sbfi uVant. [a. G. kill cement, mastic, 
putty, etc., whence also Da. kit, S\v . kill. There 
is little evidence of the use of the term in Eng.] 
A composition of resin, pitch, and tallow applied 
to the canvas used for covering carcasses (see Cak- 
cass 7 ). 

28x5 in Falconers Marine Diet. 1885 in Cassell's Encycl. 
Diet. 

Kit (kit), slO A local name for the fish also 
called mary-sole, smear-dab, and sand-fluke. 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 241 The Kit of Jago is the 
smooth or small-headed dab. 1830-84 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 

II. 29 Pleura nee l cs microcephalus , ..[in] Cornwall ..it has 
likewise been known as kit ; ..at Hove, as * the kit ’. 

Kit (kit), sb.$ Phologr. A .thin frame inserted 
in a plate-holder to hold plates smaller than those 
for which the holder was originally constructed. 

1885 in C asset? s Encycl. Diet. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull. II. 74 A 5x8 is the best size for general use, and with 
a few 3x4 4 kits is all that is needed. 

Kit, sb.o : see Kit- fox. 

Kit, [app. ad. Ger. dial, kitle, kiitte , covey, 
flight of doves, etc.: see Grimm 2 S 95 /X.] A 
school of pigeons. 

1880 Times 24 Nov. xo/3 Mr. Cotton’s handsome birds 
from Sunningdale, and the Macclesfield tipplers, which fly 
in schools or ‘kits for hours against another school. 

Kit (kit), viX [f. Kit jA*] trans. To put or 
pack in a kit or kits ; esp. fish for the market. 
Hence Ki’tted ppl. a ., placed or packed in a kit. 

1733 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. iv. ii, To leave his ram -horn 
spoons, and kitted whey. 1776 Pennant Zool. IV. 290 
The fish [salmon] is .. boiled, pickled, and kitted, and 
sent to the London markets. 1845 New Statist. Acc. Scot., 
Caithness XV. 45 The salmon are’ kitted in the usual way 
and sent to London. 

Kit, v? rare. [f. Kit *6.3] trails, and ahsol. 
-To kitten, kittle,. 


1758 Brit. Citron. 1 May 410 A few days ago a cat at 
Brinkley .. kitted two squirrels, which are now bothaliJt 
1844 [see Kit 

Kit, obs. inf., pa. t. and pa. pp!e., of Cut v. 

|i Kita-r. pare. Also kittar. [Arab. ^ 

qitiir, a. Gr. tnOafta Cithaba.] A guitar or lyre." 

c 1640 Shirley Cnpt. Underwit 1. in Bulten 0 . PI. (18SO 
II. 330. I can play well o' the kittar. 1817 Moore Lalla 
A’., Parad. Sr Peri Introd., Striking a few careless but 
melancholy chords on his kilar. 

Kit-cat 1 (ki'tkiet). Now dial. [Reduplicated 
from Cat si., or with Kit rti.aj The game of 
tip-cat. 

1654 Cotton Scan-on. -tv. Poet. Wks. (1734) 88 Then in 
his Hand he takes a thick Bat, With which he us'd to play 
at Kit-Cat. 01815 Fouiiy Per. Ii. H ngUa, Kit-cat, a game 
played by three or more players. The cat is shaped like 
a double cone. 

b. Comb. Kit-cnt-roll (see quot.), probably so 
called from the shape of the ‘ cat ’ in the game. 

a 18*5 Fordy Poe. E. Anglia, ICit.eat.roll, a bellied 
roller for land ; - .going in the furrow, and the roller acting 
on the sloping surface of the ridge on each side. 

Kit-cat 2 (ki-tkxt). Also 8-9 kifc-kafc. [f. 
Kit ( — Christopher) Cat or Catling, the keeper 
of the pie-house in Shire Lane, by Temple Bar, 
where the club originally met.] 

1 . attrib. with Club : A club of Whig politicians 
and men of letters founded in the reign of James II. 

1705 Hearne Collect. 6 Dec. (O. H. S.) I. 116 The Kit 
Cal Club enme to have it’s Name from one Christopher 
Catling. (A 'ole, a Pudding Pye man.] 17x0 Acc. Tom 
JYhig 31 Your Kit-Cat Clubs, Calfs-Head Clubs, Junto’s, 
and other infernal Cabals. 1821 (title) Portrait and Memoirs 
of the Celebrated Persons composing the K»t-Cat Club. 
1829 Lytton Dcvcreu.x 11. vi, That evening we were 
engaged at the Kit-Cat Club. 

b. absol. in same sense. 

X704 Faction Displ. i <, I am the founderof your lov’d Kit- 
Kat, A Club that gave Direction to the State. 17x9 D'Urfey 
Pills VI. 349 The Kit Cat, and the Toasters,Did never care 
a Fig. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones iv. ii, Thou mayest 
remember each bright Churchill of the gallaxy, and all the 
toasts of the Kit-cat. 

attrib. c 1706 Blackmore Poem Kit-cat Club, Hence did 
t)i’ Assembly's Tide first arise, And Kit-Cat Wits spring 
first from Kit-Cat’s Pyes. 

c. A member of this club. 

1704 Faction Displ. 14'! osters, Kit-Kats, Divines, Buffoons 
and Wits. 172a Mary Astell Enq. a/ler Wit Ded., To the 
most Illustrious Society of the Kit-Cats. 1883 Harpe/s 
Mag. July 181/2 The Kit-Kats were the greatest gentlemen 
of the day. 

2 . ' attrib. wilh size, portrait , etc. : A particular 
size of portrait, less than half-length, but including 
the hands. 

Said to have been so called because the dining-room of the 
club at Barn Elms was hung with portraits of the members 
and was too low for half-size portraits. • t 

1754 A. Drummond Trav.x. 31 There is., a kit-cat size 
of St. Ignatius holding a crucifix. 1778 Pennant Tours in 
Wales (18B3) 1. 15 Here is another picture, .a kit-cat length 
of Sir Roger Mostyn. 1875 Miss Braddon Strange World 
II. i. 4 It was a kit-kat picture of a lad in undress uniform. 

b. absol. in same sense. 

_ 1800 Malone Drydcn 534 note ,' The canvas fora Kit-kat 
is thirty-six inches long, and twenty-eight wide. 184° 
Polytechnic Jrnl. II. 322 The portraits .. will be of the 
proportion of what is termed a Kit-Kan 1883 D. C. Murray 
Hearts 1. 92 All the portraits in the Shire Hall are Kit-cats. 

c. Jig. 

1803 Edin. Rev. II. 427 As Virgil did with his verses, 
leaving some half lengths, others kit-cat. 182a Coleridge 
Lett., Convcrs., etc. II. 144, 1 destroyed the Kit-cat or bust 
at least of the letter I had meant to have sent you. 

Kitchen (kirtjen), tA Forms: a . 1 cycene, 
Rycen(e, cicsn(e ; 3 kycch en. (4-5 -y n ©)i 3~4 
kichene, (3-7 -ine, 7 -en), 4-5 kychene, 5 -en, 
-ing, -o(u)n, 5-6 -yn(e, 6 kytchyn(e, -in(e, 
-en, kitchyn(e, -ine, (kitsohine, chit-, citchen), 
6- kitchen, (6-8 -in, -ing, 7 -ein). 0 . 3 ku-, 3-4 
cuchene(ri') ; 5 cochyn(e, 5-6 kochyn. j. 4~5 
kechene, -ine, -yna, 4-7 -ing, 5 -ynne, 5-6 -yib 
-en, 6 -in, (4-5 keitch-, keichiug ; ketchyne, 
chechyn). [OE. cycene wk. fem. ~ OLG. *kttkiua 
(MDu. cokenle, koekene , kuekcne t Du. keuken ; 
MLG. kokene, LG. kokeipi, kbk\ hence Da. kokken , 
also dial, koken , Sw. kok), OHG. chuhhina (MHG- 
kiiche(it, kuche{ii, G. kiiche, and obs. or dial, kiich, 
kuch{c) vulg. L. cuchia, cocwa , var. of coquina , 
f. coquere to Cook. Of the ME. forms, thoae iny, 
i were orig. midland and north. ; those in u 
southern and esp. s. w., with ii — OE. y ; those in e 
partly Kentish with e for OE. y, partly north, and 
midi, with e widened from /.] _ , 

X. 1 . That room or part of a house in which food 
is cooked; a place fitted with the apparatus for 
cooking. Clerk of the Kitchen : see Cl EH it sb.o. 

0. c 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.AViUcker 283/12 
cycene. c 1000 AElfric Horn. II. 166 pa wurpon m oa 
anlicnysse inn to heora kycenan. £-1050 Sippl. rLljrici 
Foe. in Wr.AV flicker 184/11 Coquirux, uel culm a, cicen. 
c 1275 Lay. 3316 We habbep cocus to eweeche to kicben e - 
C1300 Havctok 936 He bar it in, A[l] him one to the kicnin. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 215 Sum men ben prouue 
in her herte..of hi;e. kycchynes, 1450 Rolls Taglt- • 
X92/1 John Hardewyk Clerk ,of cure Kechoa, William 
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Peeke Clerk of oure Spicerye. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
xxxii. (Artx) 90 Therwyth the wulf was had to kychen and 
his lyuer taken out. 155a Huloet s.v., AH kindes of meat 
dressed in the kitchen. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Far me 3 The first foundation of a good House must he the 
Kit chin. 1656 Finett For. . A mb ass. i 63 Giving him a 
lodging to lye in and no Kitching to dress his nieate in, 
1728 Newton Chronol. A mended v. 337 Kitchins to bake 
and boil the Sacrifices for the People. 1832 G. Downes Lett. 
Cent. Countries I. 189 The dishes were conveyed from the 
kitchen by a kind of windlass, erected in the dining-hall. 

fi. c 1205 Lay, 24602 l?as boom J>a sunde from kuchene. 
a 1225 Auer. R. 214 He stike'5 euer i5e celere, o3er i3e 
kuchene. c 1380 Meir. Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Hcrrifs 
Archiv LVII, 26c Vre Cuchene schaltou make clene. c 1450 
Bk. Curtasye 44 in Babces Bk., Spare brede or wyne. .To thy 
messe of kochyn be sett in sale. Ibid. 553 The clerke of the 
cochyn shake alle Jjyng breue. 

y. 13 . Coer de L. 3429 Fro kechene com the fyrste course. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. ( Theodera) 430 N edful thing to }>e 
keching. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon x. 255 Mawgys 
.. went to the kechyn for to haste the mete. 1562 Winjet 
W ks. 1888 1. 11 Mair cure had of the keching nor of the queir. 

b. Jig. (chiefly with ref. to the stomach.) f The 
tvor ms' kitchen, the grave (obs.). 

cx 47Q Henryson A for. Fab : via. ( Preach . Swnltoui) xlv, 
The bodie to the wormes keitching go. The saule to fire. 
*594 T, B. La Primmed. Fr. Acad. li.To Rdr.,Thestomacke 
..being as it were the kitchin of the body. 1651 Burton 
An at^ Met.' t. i. 11. iv. 17 The Ventricle or Stomack..the 
Kitchin (as it were) of the first concoction. 1806 A. Hunter 
Cutina ted. 3) n The Stomach is the kitchen that prepares 
our discordant food. 

c. Allusively, with reference to the furnishing 
of supplies for the kitchen. 

1551 Abp. Hamilton Catech . (1882)99 That the giffarof 
that benefice may get in the laif to thame self and thair 
keching. 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. i888_ I. 8 
Approprying the Kirk landis . . to zour awin keebingis. 
1677 \V. Hughes Ma?i of Sin itr. iv. T32 Purgatory makes 
the Popes Kitching hot, and his inferior Clergies too. 

• + d. Culinary art ; cooking. Ohs. rare, 

• 13.. K. Alis. 4933(49i7](MS. Laud) Flesshe hij eten Raw 
& hoot Wi^outen kycchen. 

■ e. The culinary department; = Cuisine. 

1679 Gcntlem. Calling x. 80 Cookery is become a very 
mysterious Trade, the Kitchin has almost as many Intricacies 
as the Schools. 1752 Chester*-. Lett . (1792) III. 274 The 
German kitchen is., execrable, and the Frenchdelicious; how- 
ever never commend the French kitchen at a German table. 
1 2. A utensil in which food is prepared, a. Name 
in New England for a Dutch oven. b. Sc. A tea- 
urn. Ohs. 


178a Sir J. Sinclair 06 s. Scot. Dial. 171 A kitchen , 
a tea-urn, or vase. 1828 Webster, Kitchen , a utensil for 
roasting meat ; as, a tin kitchen. 1838 Ramsay Retain, v. 
U870) 1 18 The kitchen (tea-urn J is just coming in. 

3. (Formerly also kitchen meat.) Food from the 
kitchen; hence, any kind of food (as meat, fish, etc.), 
eaten with bread or the like, as a relish; by exten- 
sion, anything eaten with bread, potatoes, porridge, 
or other staple fare to render it more palatable or 
more easily eaten. Thus butter or cheese is ‘kitchen' 
to bare bread, milk is ‘kitchen* to porridge. Chiefly 
Sc. and north, /r. (=* Welsh enllyn .) 

14- Sir Bettes (MS. C.) 96/1917 And seruyd hym-.of the 
kechyne metys fync. 1396 Dalhv.mple tr. Leslie s t/ist. 
Scot. I. 91 A verie sinal portione of kitschine meit, buttir, 
miike, or cheis. 1721 Kelly Siot. Prov. 127 Hunger is 
good kitchen meat. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 81 Herbis grene and milt.. 
And quhilis milk. .Without kitching or ony kynd of kaill. 
*56 * Turner Herbal a. Lvj b, The most part vse Basil and 
cate it with oyle and gare sauce for a sowle or kitchen. 
1567 Earl Mads Househ. Bk. in Chalmers Mary (1818) 
b 178 Kiching to the violaris; Item, ij quartern; of 
muttoun ; ij powteiic; with potagis, and fische (etc.]. 1795 
Statist. Acc. Scott. XIV. 401 The cottager* .. have not 
always what is called kitchen, that is, milk or beer, to 
their meals. Ibid. XVI. 39 Salt herrings too made great 
part of their kitchen {opsonium\ a word that here sigmnes 
whatever gives a relish to bread or porridge. *86* Hislop s 
Prov. Scot, st Butter to butter’s nae kitchen. 2886 Steven* 
son Kidnapped xxiii. 227 We were glad to get the meat 
and never fashed for kitchen. Mod. Sc. Prov. Hunger is 
the best kitchen. 

4. In a smelting- furnace : see quot. 

*83 1 Raymond Mining Gloss., Laboratory , the space 
between the fire and flue-bridges of a reverberatory furnace 
in which the work is performed ; also called the kitchen. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

5. Simple attrib. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with, a kitchen. 

a. With names of persons, denoting esp. those 
employed in a kitchen, as kitchen-artist , -boy, 
- clerk , -drudge, ‘girts ‘lass, Malkin, -man, ‘page, 
•slave, -slut, -trull, -vestal, -woman. . 

. rtiWi Holyday Juvenal 235 The great Roman ^ kitchtn- 
artist Apicius. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vy. ix, why 
folowest thou me thou * kechyn boye? A 5 ? 3 , h w 
Diot replies {Arb.'l n He tooke me up as if I had bin but 
a kitchin boye. 1712 Arhuthnot John Butt 
that was my fathers kit chin-boy, he pretend to m ddle .with 
my estate ! c 1380 Wyclip Set. Wks. III. 277 Snwardu., or 
•kechene clerkfs. *6x S J- Stephens 
Make him judee, Betwixt rare beauties 
d nidge. 1700 W. King TransactioneerZ E '’ cry tR h p^ 
Girl about the Town knows Jamaica Pe pper. i825GALT 
taints i. (E. D. DA Jenny Clattcrpans ihe kitchen -lass, 
answers the summons. 1607 Shaks. Cor. U. 1. 224 The 

•Kitchin Malkin pinne* Her richest Lockram bouC her 

reechie ne eke. 1849 I. Taylor Loyola * »*J57| • x jj? 

would be *kitchenman. 1470-85 MALORY.dr*/w//*vii.% ,Tornc 
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page. 1530 Tlydale A ns w. More t. i v. 
hen-pace, turning the spit. 1538 Bale 
, , re are these vyllen knaues. The deuyls 

owne *kychyn slaues? 1859 G. M eredith R. Feverel 393 He 
got among them ’kitchen sluts. 262X Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 177 
Uur bragges Were crak’d of *Kitchen-Trul!es. 1590 — Com. 
Err. iv. tv. 78 The *kitchin vestal! scorn'd you. x86x Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. Ill, 77 The Welsh housemaid, whom I have 
decided to make *kitchen-woman. 

b. With terms denoting the building containing 
the kitchen, its parts or surroundings, etc., as 
kitchen-building, - chimney , -court, -door, - gutter , 
• hatch , -hearth, -lum (Sc.), -yard. 

1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 553 The •kitchen- 
build mg of S. John’s College. 17x1 Shaftesb. Cltarac . 
(*737) HI* 219 Who took the ’kitchin-chimney and dripping- 
f° r their delight. 1634 Rainbow Labour (7635) 24 Let 
all the..heards.. lay downs their life at his # kitching doore. 
X848 THACKERAY Kan. Fair xxxii, A knock might have been 
heard at the kitchen door, c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 274/1 
•Kychyne gotere, aluctum . 1750 Carte Hist . Eng. II. 64 
A poor Irish scholar.. begging some relief at the ’Kitchen- 
hatch. 1790 Laws Harvard Coll. 40 The Waiters shall 
take the victuals at the kitchen-hatch, and carry the same 
to the several tables, a 1800 Confer tr. Bourne's Cricket 2 
Little inmate full of mirth, Chirping on my ’kitchen hearth. 
1819 Scott Bride of Lamm, xi. The thunner’s come right 
down the *kitchen-lumm. 

c. With names of utensils, articles of furniture, 
etc., belonging to the kitchen, as kitchen-board, 
-boiler, -chair, -clock, - dresser , -fire, -furniture, 
-goods, -grate, -implement, -jack , -poker, -range, 
-stove, -table, -utensil, -vessel, -ware. 

*55* Huloet, *Kytchen bouides, or instrumentes per- 
teyninge tothekytehen, magi da. 1853 Hickje tr. Aristoph. 
(1887) I. t88 A hole in the *kitchen-boi!er. 1847 C. Bronte 
J. Eyre xviii. In its place stood a deal table and a ’kitchen 
chair. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 
24 The ’kitchen-clock is more convenient than sidereal 
time. <2x643 Suckling Poems (1646) 12 No ^Kitching fire, 
nor eating flame. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. iv, The "kitchen 
grate, the prodigious pots and kettles (etc.). 1807 Southey 
Espriella's Lett. (1808) I. Z58 Took me into his kitchen..to 
show me what he called the ^kitchen-range. 1738 F. Moore 
Trav. 1. 17 (Jod.) Like a turtle on its back upon the ‘'kitchen 
table of an alderman. 1596 Dai.rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. t. 94 Pott is, panis, and vthir *kitchine veshels. x 72a 
TAv.fci'c. Plague (1884) x88 Some *Kitchin-ware for ordering 
their Food. 

d. With products or requisites of the kitchen, 
as kitchen-brewis, -fare, - grease , -herb, -tee. 

1872 Tennyson Gareth <5* Lynctte 760 All The ‘kitchen 
brewis that was ever supt. a 17x5 Wycherley Bill 0/ Fare 
Posth. Wks. 1728 1. 175 But with him on his *Kitchen-Fare 
to fall. *823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 149 Tallow, 
vegetable oils, or ‘kitchen grease. 1638 Ford Fancies v. ii, 
To thrust my head into a brazen tub of # kitchen-lee. 

e. With abstract sbs., as kitchen-aphorism, 
-commentary , - invention , -science, -similitude, -ski It, 
-term, -vassalage. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. (1686) 30 Culinary 
prescriptions and ‘Kitchin Aphorisms. 1586 T. B. La ■ 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. r. 197 We . . studie ‘kitchin com- 
mentaries, as much as any good science. 17x1 Shaftesb. 
CJtarac. (1737) II. 423 You wou'd be apt..to have less 
appetite, the more you., descended into the ‘kitchin-science, 
1605 Camden Rem. (1636) 17 We first taught the French 
all their ‘Kitchen-skill. 187* Tennyson Gareth Lynctte 
156 Thro’ villain ‘kitchen-vassalage. 

0. Objective and locative, as kitchen-haunter , 
plunderer \ kitchen-bred adj. 

1647-8 Wood Life 15 Feb. (O. H. S.) I. 740 Those greedie 
dogs and kitchin-haunters, who noint their chops every 
night with greese. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks. 1875 
IV. 83 He is a meer Kitchin-pUmderer, and attacks but the 
baggage. 1775 Sheridan Rivals jl i, You little, impertinent, 
insolent, kitchen-bred [etc.]. 

7. Special Combs.: f kitchen-bob (Bob! 9), 
a wood-louse or myriapod ; f kitchen-cordial = 
Kitchex-piiysic; t kitchen-gain = Kitcheit -fee; 
fkitchen-garfch, -ground, a kitchen -garden ; 
kitchen-Latin, inferior Latin, dog-Latin; kitchen 
meat: see sense 3; + kitchen -medicine =t 
Kitchen-physic ; kitchen-parlour, a room serv- 
ing both as kitchen and parlour ; kitchen-plot =* 
kitchen-ground \ kitchen-pokemess nonce-wd., 
a stiffness like that of a kitchen-poker ; + kitchen- 
tillage, vegetables for the kitchen; f kitchen- 
trade, a set of kitchen-utensils. Also Kitchen- 
PEE, -GARDEN, etc. 

x6xo Gujllim Heraldry uu xvii. (1660)210 *Kitchin bobs, 
which being touched gather themselves round like a Ball. 
X597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. »- iv. 2* If nor a dram of treacle 
sovereign, ..Nor ^kitchen cordials can it remedy, Certes 
his time is come. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 86 Thy 
sweat vpon thy face dooth oft appear e. Like to my mothers 
fat and *Kitchin game. 1520 in Laing Charters (1899) 82 
A gardyne, called.. the *kitchengarthc. 17** J. James tr. 
Le Blonds Gardening 3 These make the Perfection of the 
Art of Gardening, .to consist in a * Kitchen-Ground. x8.. 
Carlyle Misc., BosweHs Johnson (1872) IV.129 Some 
Benedictine priests, to talk •kitchen-latin with. 2737 
Griffith Jones Lett, to Mrs. Sevan 526, I.. Incline to 
try *Kitclnn Medicines with stricter Rules of liveing. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxvi. Her mother .. dived down to 
the lower regions of the house 10 a sort of ’kitchen-parlour. 
1^13 Ht. Marti neau Hill Valley 50 Another portion of 
his garden was half *kitchen-plot. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. 
Bos, Watkins TottU{ 1839)460 He.. had a denn-cravatuh 
formality of manner, and •kitchen-pokemess of carriage. 
1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (i 63 i) 45 They arc so wen . . in 
the Spring with other the like 'Kitchen-Tillage. 1693 
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Dxyuex Juvenal x. (1697) 250 Pans, Cans, and,. a whole 
•Kitchin Trade. 

Hence Ki’tobe&dom, Ki'tcbenful ; Ki*tclien- 
ward. adv. 

1859 W. Collins Q. of Hearts (1875) 50 A whole kitchenful 
of people. x8t 2 Tennyson Gareth Lynctte 1044 Our 
good King Who lent jne thee, the flower of kitchendom. 
1876^ Lanier Clover 28 in Poems, And, kitchenward, the 
rattling bucket plumps Souse down the well. 

Kitchen (ki-tjen), v. [f. prec. sb.J 

1. fa. Irons. To entertain in the kitchen, to 
furnish with kilchen-fare. Ohs. rarc~ x . 

1590 Shaks. Com . Err. v. i. 415 There is a fat friend at your 
masters house. That kitchin’d me for you to day at dinner, 
b. intr. To do the work of the kitchen, to cook. 
1803 Month Apr. 522 The indefatigable Brother., was 
kitenening under difficulties. 

2. Sc. traus. To serve as c kitchen * or relish for 
(see prec. 3) ; to give a relish to, to render palat- 
able, to season. 

1721 Ramsay Pcefs Wish iii, I can be well content To eat 
my bannock on the bent, And kitchen ’t wi' fresh air. 17 86 
Burns Scotch Drink vii, His wee drap parritch or his 
bread. Thou kitchens fine. *835-40 J. M. Wilson Tales 
Borders (1851) XX. 205,! kitchened my loaf.. with a penny- 
worth of butter. i 855 Livingstone Zambesi 271 There is 
an unpleasant sensation of wanting what the Scotch know 
by the word kitchen, o^ov. We made the fat kitchen 
the lean. 

b. Sc. To use sparingly as 'kitchen' with food; 
to make (a thing) go far; to husband carefully. 

1787 in Grose Prov. Gloss. 1825-80 in Jamieson. 

Hence Ki ‘tokening vbl. sb., cooking, cookery. 

1883 Athenaeum ix Aug. 172 Crying out for old books, 
and good kitchening, and good manners, 
t Ki’tchenary, a. Obs . rare— 1 . In 7 -inary. 
[f. Kitchen sb. + -ary.] Of, or resembling that 
of, a kitchen ; culinary. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hejmonf s Oriat, j 80 The Schooles 
do undeistand that there is in the heart a kindled, Kitchinary 
and smoakie fire. 

Kitchener (kinjenoj). [f. as prec. + -eb L] 

X. One employed in a kitchen; esp. in a monastery, 
he who had charge of the kitchen. 

c 1440 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 33 Penance sail be 
kychynnere. 26x4 Nottingham Rec. IV. 319 To the black 
gard the kitchinners vs. x8zo Scorr Monast. xv, Two 
most important officers of the convent, the kitchener and 
refectioner, 1884 19//* Cent. Jan, 1x0 Capons, eggs, salmon, 
eels, herrings, && . .passed to the account of the kitchener. 

2. A cooking-range fitted with various appliances 
such as ovens, plate-warmers, water-heaters, etc. 

1851 Catal. E.xhib. Class 22, No. 38 This kitchener or 
cooking grate is remarkable for economy in fuel. 1B67 Civil 
Scrv.Gas. 20 June402/r Improved London-made Kitcheners. 
1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 68/1 Patent Kitchener with two 
low ovens, boiler, gas hob, &c. 

Kitchen-fee. [See Fee sb 8. So called as 
being a perquisite of the cook.J The fat which 
drips from meat in roasting ; shimmings of fat ; 
dripping. 

2485 Inv. in Rib on Clt. Acts (Surtees) 371, ij petrm et 
Hij lb. de kychyn lee, vijtf. 1560 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 
147 In tallowe, kytchynfye and butterr, x», 26x4 Markham 
Cheap Husb. ir. xxiii. (1668) 79 Anoint the place with Tarr, 
Turpentine, and Kitchin-fee, mixt together. *824 Scott 
St. Renan's ii, The diet-loaf, raised wi* my ain fresh butter 
..and no wi greasy kitchen-fee. 

Kitchen-garden. 

1. A garden in which fruit and vegetables for the 
table arc grown. Also attrib. 

1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, lardin d Iterbcs h 
arbres, a kitchin garden. # 1629 Parkinson Parculisus 
Terrcslr . tule p., With a Kitchen garden of all manner of 
herbes, rootes, & fruites for meate or snuse. 1793 Trans. 
Soc. Arts (ed. 2) V. 45 Dutch Turneps, sowed on beds in 
my Kitchen garden. 1884 J, Hatton^ in Harper's Mag. 
July 234/2 There is a kitchen-garden with, .asparagus beds 
and potato-patches. 

attrib. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1729) 193 Kitchen- 
Garden Herbs may now be planted as Parsley, Spinage, 
Onions. Leeks. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 3 
A Garden.. fill’d with Kitchen-Garden Stuff. 

2. A kindergarten in which house-work, esp. 
kitchen-work, is taught. U S. local. 

1893 in Barrows' Par U. Relig, II. 1483 Kindergartens, 
kitchengartens, and nigh tschooU.. arc among the methods 
employed. 

Hence Kitchon-ffa*rdcaor, -ffa*rdening\ 

1766 Entick London IV. igx The upper part is occupied 
as a warehouse by fruiterers and kitchen -gardeners. # xBza- 
34 Goods Study Med. (cd. 4) II. 643 It was not. till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century that any great progress 
was made in the art of kitchen-cardcning in our country. 
J893 Daily Nr. vs 26 Jan. 5/5 ‘^Kitchen-gardening* is the 
curious name bestowed upon their labours by the ladies of 
an American city, who teach a class of poor children to sew, 
cook, dust, sweep, make beds, and wash clothes. 

t Ki’tchemst. nonce-u'd. [See -1 st.] One em- 
ployed in a kitchen ; a cook. 

<2x618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 427 Luneburners, 
AIchymLts, Brickmakers, Brewers, Colliers, Kitchenbt*. 

Kitchen-knave, arch. A scullion. 

c 1440 ProniP . Paru. xj+l t Kechyne knave, iixa, *470-85 
Malory Arthur vii. vii. This is but a kechyn knaue that 
was fedde in kynge Arthurs kechyn for almcsse. 2872 
Tennyson Gareth fy Lynctte 395 Grant me to serve For 
meat and drink among tby kitchen-knaves. 

Krtchen-maid. A female servant employed 
in a kitchen, usually under the cook. 
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X550 Bale Votaries ir. N iv, The king toke al their wines, 
otherwise called their kichine maides .. and put them all in 
the tower of London. 1675 Wood Life 31. Mar. II. 3x1 
Disinherited .. because debauched and married htskUcnitl 
maid. 1892 Mrs. Oliphant Cuckoo^ in Nest 1 1 . xxv. 133 The 
dinner, which an eager kitchen-maid.. had the charge of. 

Kitchen-midden (ki*tfenmi-d’n). [A transl. 
of Da. kjokken - or kbkkenmbdding : see Kitchen 
and Midden, dung-hill, refuse-heap.] A refuse- 
heap of prehistoric date, consisting chiefly of the 
shells of edible molluscs and bones of animals, 
among which are often found stone implements 
and other relics of early man. Also^/Ff. and at l rib . 

Such mounds are especially characteristic of the Danish 
coast, and were first brought into scientific notice by Danish 
archaeologists, but they are also found in many other parts 
of the world. 

[1862 Latham Channel I si \ m. xvili. fed. 2) 415 Just as in 
the Danish kjokkendddi tigs whole heaps of shells of the 
edible mol lu sea have been preserved.] 1863 Lyell Antiq. 
Manx ix. 372 The old refuse-heaps, or ‘kitchen-middens'. 
1877 Dawson Orig. World xiv, 311 The accumulation of 
kitchen-midden stuff in the course of the occupancy of 
caverns. 1883 Content p. Rev. June 7S8 The mental kitchen 
middens of generations of savages. 

Ki'tclien-pliy sic. humorous. Nourishment 
for an invalid, suitable for ‘ feeding up 
159a Greene l/pst. Courtier in Hart, Misc. (ed. Park) V. 
406 If I be ill at ease, I take kitchyn physicke, I make my 
wife my doctor, and my garden my apoticaries shop. 1658 
Sir T. Mayerne's Arch tut. Anglo-Gall. Pref. a The Ex- 
cellency of Kitchin-physick, beyond all Gaily pots. 2738 
Swift Pol. Convcrsat. ii. 154 Well, after all, Kitchen-Physic 
is the best Physic. 18S3 J. R. W By. gone Days 5 The 
Manse. .being the resort of the sick and aged.. when in 
want of what the minister's wife termed ‘kitchen physic’. 
So Ki'tchen physi'eian. 

xjgy Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl IV. i. 21 The fever 
took its departure, and left Rosa in the hands of an excellent 
kitchen physician. 

KitchenryCki-tJenri). rare. Also 7 kitchinree. 

ff. Kitchen- si. +-UV.J 

+ 1. The body of servants employed in a kitchen. 
2609 Holland A mm. -Mar cell. xiv. vi. X2 Next unto whom 
goeth the blacke guard and kitchinree (L. atratum coquince 
niinisterinm]. 1658 W. Sanderson Graph ice 26 The Hall 
with Paintings of Neat-heards, .. Milke-maides Minding 
Cattle, in proper degrees, some other also, of Kitchenry. 

+ 2. The art otcookmg, cookery. Ohs. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. r. 450 Those .. who beeing 
demty toothed are judicious cleikes in Kttchenrie. 

3. Kitchen-utensils. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Ki'tclien-stuff. 

1. Mateiial used in cooking; requisites for the 
kitchen, esp. vegetables. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe m ii. in BuIIen O. PI. (1884) III. 
52 To sooth their pallals with choyce kitchin-stuff. CX710 
Celia Fiennes Diary { 1888) 299 Another Garden for Kitchen 
Stuff. 1744 {title) Adam’s Luxury and Eve’s Cookery .. 
Containing. . Receipts for Dressing all sorts of Kitchen-Stuff. 

2. The refuse or waste products of the kitchen ,* 
spec, dripping, kitchen-fee. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush (1586)904 All those that 
smell of grease or kitchingstuffe. 1583 STUBBES^Nn/. Abus. 
n. (18821 49 They make them (candle-.) of all kind of kitchen 
stufle, and other stinking baggage. X697 Dampier Voy.(\^g) 
I. 537 When they want Oil. they make use of Kitchin-stuflu 
1719 D'Urfey Pills (1872) VI. 125 Come Maids bring out 
your Kitchen-stuff, Old Rags, or Women’s Hair. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz v. (1849) 43/2 Shops for the purchase of 
rag?, bones, old iron, and kitchen-stuff. 

b. fig. Of persons or things, contemptuous. 

1637 Heywood Royall King III. Wks. 1874 VI. 46 Where 
be those kitchinstuffes here, shall we have no attendants ? 
1654 Vilvain fhcoL Treat. Suppl. 216 [They] scorn the 
book of Homilies as most cours contemptible Kitchin-stufi 
*754 Warburton Ld, Bolingbroke' s Philos. (R.), Would you 
easily believe his lordship could pnde himself in cooking up 
this old kitchin-stuff? 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1603 Dekker Wonderfull Yearc F li. All tbe way he went, 
was moie gteazie than a kitchin sluffe-wifes basket 1608 
Middleton Trick to Catch Old One m. iv, Thou Kitchen- 
stuff-drab of beggary, roguery, Sec. x68x W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 789 A kitchin-stuff-wench. 

Ki’tchen-wencll. arch. A girl employed in 
the kitchen, a kitchen-maid, contemptuous. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. nt. ii. 96 She’s the kitchin wench, 
& _al grease. 2678 Otway Friendship in F. it. i, Chloris 
dwindles into a Kitchen-Wench. ^ 1840 Barham Ingot Leg., 
The Ghost, His wife would.. strike with all her might. As 
fast as kitchen-wenches strike a light. 

Kiteheny (krtjeni), a . rare. [f. Kitchen sb. 
4 - -t.] Of or pertaining to the kitchen. 

1874 Mrs. Whitney We Girls v. 100 A specialty .. hers 
was a very womanly . . not to say kiteheny one. 

Kitchin, obs. var. of Kinchin. 

Kite (koit), sb. Forms: I cyta, 4 kete, kijt, 
kuy tte, 4-5 kuyte, 4-7 kyte, (6 Right, -e, kyght, 
Sc. kyt), 5 - kite. [OE. cyta {\-*kutjon-) ; no 
related word appears in the cognate languages.] 

1. A bird of prey of the family Falconidx and 
subfamily Milvinx, having long wings, tail usually 
forked, and no tooth in the bill. a. orig. and esp. 
the common European species Milvus icttnus 
{ftf. regalts, &{. vulgaris), also distinctively called 
Fork- tailed Kite , Royal Kite , or (from its reddish- 
brown general colour) Red Kile , and Glede, formerly 
common in England, but now very rare. 


£■725 Corpus Gloss. 333 Butio, cyta. 13.. K. Alts. 3048 
Nultow never late ne skete A goshauk maken of a kele, 
c 1386 Chaucer Knits T. 321 Ther cam a kyte, whil they 
veten so wroth e, And baar awuy the boon bitwixe hem. 
bothc. CX450 Bis. Hazvkyug in Ret. Ant. I. 298 Draw 
hym oute of the mewe and put him in a grove, in a crowys 
neste, other in a kuytes. 1539 Tonstall Serin. Palm Suud. 
(1823) 74 Their carkaves there to lye to be deuoured by 
kytes & crowes. 1593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, ur. i. 249 Wert 
not all one, an emptte Eagle were set, To guard the Chicken 
from a hungry Kyle. 1663 Cowley Verses Ess., Ode 
Liberty y\, To kites and meaner Biids he leaves the mangled 
Prey. 17 66 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 141 The kite generally 
breeds in large forests, or wooded mountainous countries. 
1828 Scott F. At. Perth xix. Her ear for bad news was as 
sharp as a kite's scent for carrion, j.870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. in. 301 With wide wing The fork-tailed restless kite 
sailed over her, Hushing the twitter of the linnets near. 

b. Applied with qualifying words to other 
species of the genus, or of the subfamily 2/ilvhtse. 

Arabian K., Afilvtts xgyptiacusi Australian or 
Square-tailed K. f M. isurus {Lophoictinia iiura ) ; 
Black K., At. ater of southern Europe and northern 
Africa; Black winged K.. Elemus cxruleus of northern 
Africa; Brahminy K., Holla slur indus of Hindustan; 
Indian or Pariah K., Milvus govinda ; Mississippi K., 
fetmiet mississipplensts; Pearl or White-tailed K,, 
JSlanus leucurus of N. America; Swallow-tailed K., 
Elanoides forficatus of N. America. 

Also locally applied lor misapplied), with or without quali- 
fication, to biids belonging to other divisions of Falconidx , 
as the Buzzard {Bald K.J, Hen-harrier, and Kestrel. 

1611 Cotgr., Busart . a Buzzard, or Bald-kite. ^1813 
(see Braiiminee a.). 1843 Yarrell Brit. Birds I. 72 The 
Swallow-tailed Kite.. is only an occasional visitor to this 
country. 1847 Leichhardt Jrnl. x. 321. We had to guard 
it by turns., from a host of square-tailed kites {Milvus 
isurus). 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 491 There is a second 
European species, .the Milvus mi emits or At. ater of most 
authors, smaller in size. . . In some districts this is much com- 
moner than the red Kite. 

2. fig. A person who preys upon others, a rapa- 
cious person; a sharper; also more indefinitely as 
a term of reproach or detestation. 

<**553 Udall Royster D. V v. (Arb.) 83 Roister Doister 
that doughtie kite. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. i. Bo Fetch 
forth the Lazar Kite of Ciessids kinde, Doll Tcaie-sheete. 
1605 — Lear 1. iv. 284 Detested Kite, thou lyest. 1606 — 
Ant. ff Cl. ii?. xiii. 8 9 Ah you Kite. £16x4 Fletcher Wit 
without Money 1. i, Maintaining hospital*, for kites and 
curs. 1841 Carlyle Misc., Bailtie ‘1872) VI. 235 Food for 
learned sergeants and the region kites 1 

3. [From its hovering in the air like the bird.] 
A toy consisting of a light frame, usually of wood, 
with paper or other light thin material stretched 
upon it; mostly in the form of an isosceles triangle 
with a circular arc as base, or a quadrilateral 
symmetrical about the longer diagonal ; con- 
structed (usually with a tail of some kind for the 
purpose of balancing it) to he flown in a strong 
wind by means of a long-string attached. 

Kites are also used of special shapes, or with special 
appliances, for various scientific and other purposes, e-g. the 
bird-kite, used to frighten partridges (sec Kite y. 2); cf. 
also Electrics. 2b, quot. 1898 here, and combs, in ob. 

1664 Butler Hud 11. 111 4x4 As a Boy one night Did flie 
his Tarscl of a Kite, The strangest long* wing’d Hawk that 
flies. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. t 58 He may make a 
great Paper-kite of his own Letter of 8 50 pages. 1789 
Sirs. Piozzi fount. Frame , etc. I. 129 Boys flying kites, 
cut square like a diamond. 1827 D. Johnson lnd. Field 
Sports 22 A frame .woi k of split bamboos, resembling the 
frame of a paper kite. x88o Daily News 1 Sept. 5/3 The 
kite has been fiercely attacked as .. a mean advantage to 
take of the birds [partridges). 2898 Westm. Gaz . 8 Mar. 10/r 
Our own War Office have intimated that they are not prepared 
..to make further trials with kites for military purposes. 
fig.' 1781 Bell's Poets I. Life King p ; xxiii. Some of the 
political kites which flew about at th3t time. 

b. To fly (or send up) a kite [flg.)'. to try ‘bow 
the wind blows’, i. e. in wbal direction affairs are 
tending. (See also 4.1 

1831 Palmerston in Sic H. Lytton Bulwer Life (x87t) II. 
65 Charles John (King of Sweden] flew a kite at us for the 
Garter the other day, but without success. 

4. Commercial slang. (With jocular allusion to 
a paj^er kite, sense 3 .) A bill of exchange, or 
negotiable instrument, not representing any actual 
transaction, but used for raising money on credit ; 
an accommodation bill. A person thus ‘raising 
money is said to Jly a kite\ see Fly v\ $ a. 

1805 Sporting Mag. XXV. 290 Flying a kite in Ireland is 
a metaphorical phrase for raising money on accommodation 
bills. ?i8i7 Mar. Edgeworth Love ff Law 1. i, Heres bills 
plinty .. but even the kites, which I can fly as well as any 
man, won't raise the wind for me now. 1859 Riddles ff 
Jokes 98 Plunkett .. used to say there was this difference 
between, boys’ kites and men’*, kites— that with boys the 
wind raised the kites, but with men the kites raised the 
wind. 1894 J. C. Jeaffreson Bk. Recoil. I. v. 84 The 
wretched piece of paper, with my autograph upon it. But 
no harm came to me from the little kite. 

5. Naut. {pi.) A name for the highest sails of 
a ship, which are set only in a light wind. Also 
jly ing- kites. 

*856 Emerson Eng. Traits ii. 33 Our good master keeps 
Ins kites up to the last moment, studding-sails alow and 
aloft. 1867 Smyth Sailor * s Word-bk., Flying-kites, the very 
lofty sails, which are only set in fine weather, such as sky- 
sails, royal studding-sails, and all above them. 1875 Bed- 
ford Sailor’s Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 90 When the gla>s falls 
low. Prepare for a blow; When it rises high, Let all your 
kites fly. 


KITE’S-FOOT. 

0. Local name of a fish, the Brill. 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 241 The Kite of the Devon 
shire and Cornish coasts is the same as the Brill. x88z TLv 
Bnt. Fishes 16. 4 "“ Y 

7. Name for a variety of the Almond Tumbler 
pigeon, having black plumage with the inner webs 
of the quill- feathers passing into red or yellow. 

1867TEGF.TMr.iEu Pigeons xi. n8 Kites though seldom 
regarded as exhibition birds are exceedingly valuable as 
breeding stock. . .An Almond and a Kite will often produce 
an Almond and a Kite in each nest. 

8 . Ceom. A quadrilateral figure symmetrical 
about one diagonal (from its resemblance to the 
form of a toy kite, sense 3 ) ; also called Deltoid. 

1893 in Funk. 

0. ailrib. and Comb. a. in sense 1 , as kitc-and - 
crow, kite-colour \ -coloured adj. ; kite-eagle, name 
for Neopus \Iclinxtus) malayensis , an East Indian 
hawk ; kite- falcon, a hawk of the genus Baza, 
having a crested head and two teeth in the beak ; 
kite-fish, a species of gurnard; t kite-key t err on. 
kit-key), a name for the ‘key’ or fiuit of the ash- 
tree; kite-tailed a., having a long tail like that 
of a kite, as the kite- tailed widgeon , a species of 
duck {Dafila acuta) found in Florida; f kite-wolf, 
rendering of Gr. Urtvo s (properly ‘a kite’, also 
a kind of wolf), b. in sense 3 , as kite expert; 
kile-jlier , - 'flying (also in sense 4 ) ; kite-shaped 
adj. ; kite-balloon, a balloon with a long string 
or wire attached, used for scientific or other pur- 
poses ; kite -photograph, a photograph taken by 
means of a camera attached to a kite or kite- 
balloon; kite-tail attrib ., in kite- tail plug, name 
for an obstetric dressing made with pledgets of lint 
or gauze affixed at intervals to a string or tape, 
like the pieces of paper in the tail of a kite; kite- 
track (see quot.). 

1887 Atadcmy 7 May 319/1 *Kite-and-crow struggles of 
Sivauian and Wiirtcmbciger. *898 Westm. Gaz 8 Mar, 
10/ 1 The German military authorities are experimenting 
with * kite* balloons 168* Lottd Gaz. No. 1736/4 Stolen or 
Strayed.., two Mares, one of a "Kite colour 170 * Ibid. 
No. 3814/4 A large Sandy or Kite-colour Grey Gelding. 
1676 Ibid No. 1092/4 A 'Kite-coloured Roan Nag. 1883 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. Ill 283 The * Kite Eagle is about 
thirty inches in length. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 8 Mar. 10/1 
*Kite experts, who .. are building up an art .. destined to 
be of the greatest utility to science and warfare. 2684 
Littleton Lat. Did., The ‘Kite fish, Milvus piscis # 1896 
Daily News 1 Dec 8/5 Franklin’s experiences a> a scientific 
•kite -flyer. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports i63 I his., 
man spent .. his time in., pigeon flying, or paper ‘kite 
flying. 2834 Blaekw Mag. XXXVI 500/2 Some accommo* 
dating associate in the noble art and mystery of ‘kite- 
flying 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixx 748 The hushes or fruile 
thereof [the Ash] are called in shoppes Lingua aids, and 
Lingua passerina: in English, "Kytekayes. x62o Venn£R 
Via Recta (2650! 236 Ash-keys, commonly called Kite keys 
of the Ash. 2656 Bullokar Eng Expos, Kitkaies. the 
fruit of the ashen tree 1897 Daily News 4 Nov 6/4 A view 
of the City Hall, New Yoik, with a portion of Lower 
Broadway and adjacent streets .. what is called ‘a ‘kite 
photograph'. 2828 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864 1 L 
•kite-shaped shield of the Normans. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med . I. 439 For supporting the uterus and packing round 
the cervix several of these rolls ate attached to the one 
string, forming the ••kite-taxi’ plug 1893 Outing (U.S ) 
XXII 97/2 A 'kite track [for racing) consLts of two stretches 
of one-third of a mile each, with a connecting curve of one- 
third of a mile. 1607 Topsell Four -f Beasts (1658) 570 
One of them hath a back of a silver colour, ..this is Ictinus 
conus, a gray 'Kite- wolf. 

Kite, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To fly , soar, or move through the air, 
with a gliding motion like that of a kite; also,^. 
of a person, colloq. 

2863 Le Fanu Ho. by Churchyard II. 66 He has been 
‘kiting all over the town. 1894 J. J. Astor 7 burn other 
Worlds 11. iii.245 Whenever a large mass seemed dangerously 
near the glass, they.. sent it kiting among its fellows. 

t>. trans. To cause to fly high like a p-^per kite. 
1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's End 379 We pulled in our 
kited fancies soaring so high. 2868 Bushnell Serin. Liv. 
Sub/. 62 We are going ..to be kited or aerially floated 
no more. 

2. To terrify grouse or partridges by flying a 
paper kite, shaped like a hawk, over their haunts, so 
as to make them lie close till the guns come near* 

1880 Daily News 1 Sept. 5/2 The practices known as driving 
and kiting. ^ % 

3. Commercial slang, a. intr . To * fly a kite : 
see Kite sb. 4 . b. trails . To convert into a 4 kite 
or accommodation bill. 

2864 Webster, Kite, v. i. (Literally, to fly a kite) To 
raise money, or sustain one’s credit, by the use of mercantile 
paper which is fictitious. 1962 Dundee Advertiser 10 Jan. 
6/2 It seemed. .as if everyone in London who hacl a six- 
pence to purchase a stamp had ‘kited’ paper with my 
signature forged to it. 

Kite, obs. f. Cut v. ; var. Kyte, belly. 

+ Kitekxn. Obi. [f. Kit or kitty = kitten + 
-kj.y.J = Catkin. 

*578 Lyte Voitocns vi. Ixvii. 7J3 A Cbatton, Kitekin, or 
Catleken. 

Kite's-foot, kitefoot. 

+ 1. Name, of some herb. Obs. 

JSSo Hou.YCA.ND Treat. Fr. Tong, Pied de milan, . .an 
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KITHING. 


JCIT-FOX. 


berbe called kltesfoote. i6n in Cotgr. s.v, Milan. 1706 
in Phillips. 

2 . Name of a variety of tobacco, from its colour. 
[1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 943 Aranoko 
Tobacco, whose Scent is not much minded, their .. aim 
being to procure it a bright KiteVfoot colour.l 1796 
Mouse Amcr. Gcog. I. 544 The kitefoot tobacco. 

Kitesoll : see Kittisol. 

Kit-fox. [perh. from Kir sb. 3 , in reference to 
its small size.] A small fox ( V ulpes velox), peculiar 
to North-western America, scarcely half the size of 
the common fox, of a prevailing yellowish grey 
colour, with a black-tipped tail; the American 
corsak or swift-fox. Also, by ellipsis, kilt. 

1812 J. Cutler Topogr. Descr. Ohio 139 The Christenoes 
..traffic in beaver, otter, lynx, ..small fox or kitts, dressed 
elk, and moose deer skins. 1815 Lewis & Clarke Trav. 
xxiv. I II. 29 The kit-fox or small red fox of the plains. 1829 
Richardson Fauna Bor. Amer. I. 98 It has long been 
known to the Hudson Bay fur-traders, its skins forming a 
portion of their annual exports, under the name of kitjoxes. 
Kith. sb. Forms : I cyppo, cyp(p, 2 cep, 
chep, 3-4 cuppe, (4 cupphe, kuppe, euth), 4 
koppe, kippe, kip, kyp, (kypthe, kitth, -e, 
kiyth, kuith, kuytho, kygth, kid, kidh), 4-5 
kitbe, kythe, (kyght, -e, 5 kyghth, kide), 4-6 
kyth, 4- kith. £. 6-7 kiffe, 6-8 kiff. [OE. 
cydSf cyd , earlier cytfd« = OHG. chundida OTeut. 
*kunj>ij>(i t abstr. sb. from *kun]>- known, OE. ciiS, 
Couth. In ME. the u(ii) forms were s. w., the 
t forms Kentish.] 

+ 1 # Knowledge, acquaintance with something; 
knowledge communicated, information. Obs. 

cgoo tr. Bxda's Hist. v. xxii[i.], Of minre sylfre cyppe. 
c 1000 /Elfric Horn. 1. 396 pe nane cy36e to Code nzefdon. 
ni4oo^x»- Perc. 1281 So kyndly takes he that kyth, That 
up he rose and went hym wyth. c 1450 Rel . Ant. I. 308 
Spare no^th an hauke yf he lye in thy kyth. 

1 2 . Knowledge how to behave ; rules of eti- 
quette. Obs. 

C1350 Will. Palente 331 Whanne pou komest to kourt 
among pe kete lordes, &. knowest alle pe kuppes pat to 
kourt langes. c 1470 Col. fy Gaiu . 320 The king cumly in 
kith, couerit with croune. 1804 Tarras Poems 32 (Jam.) 
But nature, thy feature, An' mien o’ various kythe. 
t 3 . The country or place that is known or 
familiar ; one’s native land, home ; hence gen. 
country, region, quarter. Obs. 

<r838 K. zElfred Boeift. xxvii. § 4 post hi on heora a^enre 
cyppe ealne weg msegen. Ibid, xxxiii. § 4 pass wasteres 
a SHU cyp is on eorpan. a 1175 Cott Horn. 231 pa sende se 
king his asrndraches of fif ceden to alle his underpeoden. 
ibid. 235 isent of fif cheden. c 1205 Lay. 243s Guendoleine 
he sende into hire fader londe, ..into hire cudde. <11300 
Cursor M. 5452 (Cott.) Dtightin pan was our eldres wit, 
He mon yow bring in to your kyth [Gbtt kid), [bid, , 9074 
(Cott.) Far wil i fle In vncjuth kygth [Fairf. kip] fra pis 
cuntre. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. tit. 197 He hedde beo lord 
of pat lond .. And eke kyng of pat cuppe. la 1400 Morte 
Arth. 3997 pe kyng .. kayres furthe with pe cors in kyghte 
pare he lenges. C1440 York Myst. xviii. 91 Us most flee 
Owte^of oure kyth where we are knowyn. 1513 Douglas 
AEtttis vii. iSi. 59 Sersand inquyr. .of this kith quhairstandis 
the cheif citee. 

. t 4 - The persons who are known or familiar, taken 
collectively ; one's friends, fellow-countrymen, or 
neighbours; acquaintance; in later use sometimes 
coni used with kin ; see 5. Obs. or arch. exc. as in 5* 

• cxooo/f^y. G osp. Luke ii. 44 Hi&..hme sohton betux his 
mafcas & his cuSan \Lindisf. cudo, Pushto. cy35p). c 1325 
Afefr, Horn. ioS Thai him soht Imang thair kith, c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8443 pc men of kuythe pat 
he wel knewe, pat he wyue were gode and trewe- c 1615 
W. Browne Yng. Willie Old We mock (R.), My near 
kith. 1825 Brockett, Kith, acquaintance. ..Not obsolete 
g. slated in Todd’s John. 1848 Lytton Harold Hi. in, 
High persons of his own kith- . e .. 

5 . Phr. Kith and kin : orig. Country and Kinsfolk 
(see 3 ) \ in later use, Acquaintance and kinsfolk, 
one's friends and relatives; in mod. use often taken 
merely as a pleonastic phrase for Kinsfolk, relatives, 
family connexions. (Formerly sometimes corrupted 
to kiff and kin. ) 

. “• x 377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 497 How rqtwis men-.Fer fro 
hath and fro kynne yuel yciotned seden. a 1400 Octoman 
1823 I-dryue Vivas, ..From ken and kyghth. £*45° *”• 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 23 Of saynt cuthbert kyth and kynne. 
?S7o Levjns A fan ip. 150/36 Kith or kin, cognat 10. 179,4 
Burns x My Lady's gown Mi, My lady’s white, my ladys 
re <k And kith and kin o‘ Cassillis’ blude. 1824 Byron Juan. 
XV. xxxi, Daughters, brothers, sisters, kith or kin. x8 7 3 
Black Adv. Phaeton viii, If any extra bit of comfort or 
kindness is wanted for their own kith and kin. „ 

0 ; *573 Tusser Hush, (1878) 22 For kiffe nor for kin. 15*4 
3 Bodies Lond. 1. In Hazl. Dodsley VI. 250 They forsake. . 
Pnnce, country, religion, kiff and kin. 16x0 Middleton 
Chaste Maid iv. i. 86 A mayd that's neither kiffe nor Jem 
f° me. x 7l9 B'Urfey Pills IV. 151 To visit Kiff and Km- 
M i8st Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 1.888 

Ihe natural kiths and kins Of circumstance and office, uwx 
Max Muller Set. Lang. iv. 156 That Greek and Latin were 
of the same kith and kin as the language of the black 
mhaHtants of India. /tr . \ 

f Kith, v. Obs . Forms: 3 cu’S’Sen, ^ 

kenn, 4 kubbefn, kebbe. [Early ME. cuooen («) , 
^pr. an OE. *cy8i$an t f. Kith sb.^ trans. 

To make friendly or familiar; reft, to become 
acquainted, or associate oneself {svti/i ) ; to greet 
each other as friends or familiar acquaintances. 


c izoa Trirt. Coll. Horn. 45 Wilte we.. mid swiche weldede 
cuo 3 en us wi 3 alre kingene king, c 1200 Ormin 16979 patt 
he wipp Crist i sunndtrrrun Himrn awihht hafifde kippedd. 
01350 Will. Paierne 1011 pan eiper hent oper hastely in 
armes, And wip kene kosses kupped hem to-gidere. Ibid. 
4964 Whan pei sanien mette, With clipping and kissing to 
keppe hem to-gadere. 

Kithe, kytlie (kaiS), v. Now Sc. and north, 
dial. Forms : see below. [Com. Teut. : OE. cyd an 
(ME. ciipen , kyf>en , kij>en> kepeii) ~ OFris. kelha , 
keda, OS. hfidian ; MLG. kunden t MDu. conden , 
(Du. ( ver)kondcn ), f. *kundian — OHG. c/iundian, 
chnnden (MH G. hunden, kiitiden, G. kiln den), ON. 
kynna , Goth. *fain])jan{d.gasvikun}jaji)\— OTeut. 
*kan}jan y f. kunj. 5 -, known, Couth.J 
A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Pres. t. a. 1 eyftu, cytfe, 1-2 kyfle, kype, 

3- 5 type, klpe, 4-9 kythe, kithe, (4 kip, kyeth, 

4- 6 kith, 4-8 kyth, 5-6 kyith, 6 keyth, kaifche); 
3rd pers. sing. I cyp, 2-3 kyp, 3 cip, kip. /?. 2-4 
cupe, kupe, cuipe, 4-5 cuype, kuype, kuipe, 
(4 couth); 3td pers. sing. 3 cup. 7. 4 kepe, 
kethe, keth. 

a. c 825 Vcsp. Psalter xlix.[l.) 7 Ic cy 3 u 5 e &ette god 
god 3 in ic earn, c 1000 Ags. Go$p. Matt, xxviii. jo FaraS 
and cy 3 a 3 minum sebroprum. cn6o Hatton Gosp. (ibid.), 
Fared and ky 3 e 3 mine ^ebroSrc. ci 200 Trin. Coll Horn. 
59 pat he cio on alle wise. Ibid. 139 T0 ki 5 en cristes to 
cume. n 1300 Cursor M. 72164 NnibVng %va)6 yee To me 
kyth [v. rr. kipe, kip). Ibid. 22737 His come to kyeth. 
<21385 Chaucer L.G. W. qi2 Thisbe, I schal a-non it kythe. 
c 1475 Rauf C oil-car 107 Kyith I am cummin hame. Z486 
Bk. St. Albans Evijb, That he wolde Iiym kith. 1530 
Lyndesay Test. Papyugo 128 To keyth hir craftynes. 1573 
Satir. Poems Reform . xli. 34 Thair loukers durst not kyith 
thair cure. 1594 Baited Balrinncss in Scot. Poems 16 th C. 
II. 349 Giue he into this countrie kaithe [rime blaithej. 

ft. 01x75 Lamb, Horn. 109 His leoman him cupad Pet he 
ne bid quic longe. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 181 Dat child., 
cud mid his wope. a X240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 215 Cuid 
in mehwat is milce. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2963 Cnpep 
noupe pat bep men [v. rr. Kithe, Cuype). c 1320 Cast. 
Love 590 pat so muche loue hi kuipe wolde. 1377 Langl. 
p, PL B. v. x8i, 1 couth [v.r. kipe] it in owre cloistre 
pat al owre couent wote it. . 

y. C12 15 Shoreham 7 God porwe miracles kepep hit. 
Ibid. 20 To kepen ous hiis ryche. c 1330 Arth. McrL 
2131 MerJin..bad him orpedliche he schuld kethe [rime 
det he}, c 13 75 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. { Jacobus minor) 387 
For-pi pi craftc pu keth one me, And waryse myn Infyrmyte. 

2 . Pa. t. a. i cySde, 1-2 eydde, 2, 4-5 kydds, 
3-6 kidde, (3-4 kidd), 4-5 kyddte, kyd, 4-6 
kid, (5-6 kyde) ; 4 kifed, -id, kyped, (4-6 -it, 
-yt, -yd), 4- kytlicd, kithed. 13 . 2-4 cudde, 

3- 4 kudda, 4 kud. 7. 3-5 kedde, 4 Sc. kethit. 
a. a 000 CyKF.WUti' Crist 65 [Hi] CySdon cristes Jebyrd. 

c 1000 A *s. Cost. Matt- viii. 33 Da hyrdas . . cyddon [c 1160 
Hatton Cost, kydden] cade pas )ring. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 
227 Se atngel.. eydde hyre [rat godes sune sceoide been 
acenned of hire, c 1 = 5 ° Con. /r Ex. 13M Rebecca.. k.dd It 
to hire brotSer. <r 133a R. Bru.vne L/,ron US,o) 281 pe 
werre bigon, and kid it socooth. o 1350 )!////. Paknua 87 
tie . . messengers . .kited here arnd. J387 The vise liigdcu 
(Roitsl IV. 411 He turned to and kydde (re r. kudde] ol the 
myght of his wicche craft. 1535 Stwont Cron.Scot. II. 
too The gtit wonder and mtraclis that tba kid. 2560 
Rolland Crt. Venus 790 Sen ? e on nie befoir kyde s,c 
kindnes. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 438 
He kylhed such gteat gifts. , , 

8 . c 1200 Trin. Coll. Hum. 35 P= cngel cudde >c herdes.. 
bat be helende waS..iboten. t2,7 RGcouc.1 Rolls) 2379 
here be kudde wat he was. 1387 Kudde see a . 

y.ctioo Moral 0 <io 198 <V ,n ' hc ,'T 

kedde. c 1370 Arth. 4 Alert. 3910 That kedden her noble 
mieh? c Sc Leg. Saints xii. til fal/iias) 233 fat kethit 
wei bat hl^as melfe. c 3460 Lauu/al 580 Gyfre kedde 

he was good at nede. . . , .. . . 

3 Pa pple. a. 1 se)cy))etl, 4 i-kid, (kide, 
keid) 4-4 y-kyd, y-kidde, kyd, kyd d(e, kidd (e, 
kid V y-kvdde, y-kid, kyds, (kyth, 6 kyith) ; 

4- 0 kythed, kithed, 5-6 -it, 6 -yd kyithit. 0. 

3 ikudd, 3-5 kud, 4-5 icud, ikud, ykud. 

\ ‘ifi'.isfififst. v. xvii. [xix .1 (.S90) 46c . EaUra heora 
dome ras cybed, )xt [etc.]., c .000 rELFg.c Saints Lives 
..q b-et heo nrefre on hire life xecySed wane, a 1300 
•X; Kf n sal be kydd [re r. kidd). c .300 Hazolok 
fXft was tSde kid. 1387 Tubvisa ^ilRoils, VII. 
hadde y-kyd \v.rr. kidde, ykud, kyddel his wood. 

01460 Pol., Eel. L. Poems 254 Cowbe vkid in 

eeerv COSt r 7470 HaUDINO ChrOll. XXXIX. XU, VntO no 
euery co f‘*. , 7/ r„-,//<r hid). 1528 Lyndesay The Dreme 
™ nn n 'Ze For?u..e”"hcs lairglifkyilh on the hir cure, 
royo Dame ” Cameslhe 8 What, have ye 

£ ^ 1567 Gude * Codlie B. (S. T. S.) 46 
cIaI c bS rs kjvfhit greVconfortiny. .643 R. Ba.clie 
CaTertse^eZcLu Whereto the faction ha.h not 

kythed too passional* • sone iseid pc heiser ant 

BfcfiStSp 'k B v&d°rSe ( r 5, 1328 Hc mi!te 

fsgrTodm. 13E6 b' kedd. 

*B. Signification. _ . , 

3 traits. To make known, -fa. To make known 
in 'words; to announce, proclatm declare, tell. 

( With simple obj. or obj. clause i) Obs. 

'''.r.rtns C/oss- i‘S° Intimandmii, la cySenne. ciooo , 
0725 CerVii oss 5 h;m jj e flmnc naman & gyi 1 
J S S Cost. J°hn_ xvti jiasn’in pat >u .. minespeche 1 
wylle cyvan. ’ 5 Qkmiu 5-3 He comm dun wibb Codecs 
b '°T To kite nn“ t oon corie. 47330 King 0/ Tars 3,1 
Heore^oivve couthe no icon kithe. ci 4 SoHoLLA.vt iHaudat 


235 Confess cleir can I nocht, nor kyth all the cass. 1530 
Palsgr. 599/1 , 1 kythe, I shewe or declare a thyng, as he 
kytheth from whence I am (Lydgate), y<* demonstre. This 
terme is nat vsed in comen spetche. 

b. To make known by action,- appearance, etc.; 
to manifest, show, prove, demonstrate, indicate. 
(With simple obj., obj. clause , or obj. and caiiipl.) 
Also rejl. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 99 Elches monnes weorccu5a5f/r/«/r</ 
cuSan] hwile ga»t hine wissafl. a 1300 Cursor At. 13983 
Iesus j.mant a-pert meracle did, Quar-wit to mankind he 
him kid. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Piok 492 Sche kytheth 
what she is. c 1460 Tounetey Afyst. i. 45 Trees to florlsh 
& frute furth bryng, l'hare kynde that it be kyd. 15x5 Scot, 
Field in Chetham Mtsc. (18561 II. Introd. p. xii, He kidde 
himselfe no coward. 1640-1 Kirkcudlr. War ’Co mm. Min. 
Bk. (1855) 156 They bothe. .did kythe thameselffes cnemeis 
to the gude caus. <1x734 Wodrow Set. Biogr. <1845) 
ico (E. D. D.) He began to kyth his sickness the first of 
March. 1785 Burns Hallo-.vecn iii, Their faces blythe, fu’ 
sweetly kythe Hearts leal, an' warm, an kin. (i Baa Scott 
Nigel v, It would have kythed Cellini mad, had he never 
done ony ihing else out of the gate.] 

c. To make manifest to the sight, to show, 
exhibit, discover ; rejl . to show oneself, appear. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5098 Wanne pe relikes of halwen 
yfounde were and ykud. a 1300 Cursor M 13095 Hu lang 
sipe Sal he him hide and not kipe: c 1330 Arth. ■$- MerL 
3869 The other no might ben y-kidde liebinden hem thai 
werren y-hidde. 1508 Dunbar Tun Mar/it Wcmett 433 
As the new mone..Ky:his quhilis her cleir face, through 
ciuddis of sable. 2594 Jas. VI Let. Q. £)iz. 13 Apr. m 
Tyrler Hist. Scot. (2864) IV 216 Ever plninliert kything 
himself where greatest confluence of people was. 2846 
Drummond Mttckomachy 68 (E. D. D.) When the moon 
begoud to keek From Thetis' rim and kythe her disk. 

2 . intr. for rejl. To show oneself or itself, come 
forth, to sight; to manifest or display itself; to 
become known ; to appear. 
a 1300 Cursor AL 4276 (Cott.) Luken luue at pc end wi! 
kith. Ibid. 11416 (Gott.) pe last pis stern it kid. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. I. i3 The langer ay the better it did 
kyth. 1585 Papers fas Carmichael in Wodroiv Soc. 
Afisc. 430 Our true humility shall appear, and the fruit of 
our forming to that work kythe. c 163^ W. Scot ApoL 
Narrat. (Wodrow Soc.) 80 They were insisting with his 
Majesty to kythe in action against the Jorfauked Earles, 
1822 Galt Ann. Parish xit. (1895) 83 A kindly spirit, which 
would sometimes kythe in actions of charity. 1822 Btackw. 
Alag. XII. 309 In what colours other ladies intended to 
kithe before Majesty. 1829 Hour. ibid. XXV. 750 The 
evening star kithed like a gem. 1862 in Hi slop's Prov. Scot. 
108 If you loe me, let it kythe. 

b. with compl. To show oneself or itself in some 
specified aspect ; to appear, seem, or prove to be. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 240 With Leulyn gan he 
kith to be pe kynges tray tour. 1513 Douglas sEntis 1. vt. 
167 Hir habeit fell.down couering to hir feit, And..ane 
verray god did hir kith. 2565 Sc. Afetr. Ps. xviii. 26 Pure to 
the pure, froward thou kythst Unto the froward Might. 
1637-50 Row Hist . Kirk (1842) 169 Such as hes kythed 
favourers of the forefeited rebells. <1 1639 Sron iswood Hist. 
Ch. Scot. 11. <1677) 89 Nor did any kithe so foolish as the 
Priests. (1818 Scott Hrt. Midi xii, It kythes bright to 
the ee, because all is dark around it.] 
f 3 . traits. To exhibit, display, or manifest prac- 
tically (a feeling, quality, capacity, etc.) ; hence, 
to exercise, practise, perform, do, Obs. 

Beowulf 2695 Andlongne eorl cl Jen cySan. c 2175 Lamb. 
Horn. 253 Mildheortnesse God kudde monne. 1297 K, Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1297 per hii kudde hor prowesse. _ ^2330 R. Brunns 
Chron. iiSio) 132 Wane on him gan he kithe. 2387TREV/SA 
Higdcn (Rolls) II. 341 He kydde his tyraumysc on his 
gestes. <rr44o York Afyst. xl. 149. I thankc youe of pis 
kyndinesse 3c kydde me. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxviii, 37 
In erd 3c kyth sic mirakillis heir, 1613 W. Browne Sheph. 
Pipei.(i86g) 187 Yourbounteeonme kyche. 164s R. Baillie 
Parall. of Liturgy with Atassdk. 77 None of all (he 
reformed Churches have kythed more reale against Images. 
2724 in Ramsay Tead. Afisc . (1733) II. 164 Well can my 
Jocky kyth His love and courtesy. 
f 4 . To acknowledge, confess, own; to recognize, 
(With simple obj. or obj. and compl.) Obs . 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 32 /£!cne..pc me cy5 beforan 
man nun, ic cj-5e hyne beforan minum fieder [c 1160 Hatton 
Gosp. ky5, ic kySej. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1368 Vche duk 
..Schulde com to his court to kype hym for lege. 01374 
Chaucer A net. \ Arc. 23 s He. .his trouthe me had iplyght, 
For everemore hys lady me lo kythe. C1425 Wyntou.v 
Cron. vr. vi. 16 Natte persay vjd hyr woman Byt all kvthyd 
hyr as man. 2570 Levins A fasti fi. 152/3 Kythe, acknow- 
ledge, aenasccrc. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. viii. § r That the 
sons of Isaac and I shmaeL. should kithe each other with as 
little scruple as if they were full cousin gcimans. 

5 . Fa.pple. kid, kyd, i-kyd, etc. Made known, 
declared; hence. Known, well known, famed, 
renowned ; with eotnpl. Well-known as . . , ac- 
knowledged to be . . . (See also KiD ppl. a.) ^ , 
a 1225 Aster. R. 64 Heo .. wolde .. sons bcon mil te wise 
icud [y. rr. cu55et, 5cu55ct) and icnowcn. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1929 Seint elcine ys modcr pat wis was wide ikud 
[v. rr. ykud, kydde. kudl. c 135° Will. Palerne 110 Komen 
was he of kun pat kud was ful nobuk 01380 Sir Fcrnmb. 

274 In many a lond my name >s kud aboute- 02386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 6,9 That ye nat discoucieme; For I 
am deed, if that this thyng be kyd. c 2450 Holland Hoiv - 
Art 504 Throwout Cristindcme kid War the deidi&jhat he 
did."" i486 Bk. jr.wJ//<w<rEiv*b,The RobuckeashU isiAeele 
kyde At holyrode day hc gooth to Rydc. 

Tfit. hr Ti g, hything [ksi-Jtig), vbl. sb, [f. prcc. 

+ -iso >.] 

1 . The action of the YerbKiTHE, kithe; a making 
known, telling, showing, manifestation, etc. 

, 1 1200 Cursor Jf. 13656 Fcrth ]'-ir waihai went.-Wit-viea 
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lathing of am man. 1591 R. Bruce Strut. {1843) 215 The 
manner or form of the Kything of the Sign. 18*3 Galt 
Gilhaizt i. (E. D. D.)> His abundant hair, .was also clouded 
and streaked with the kitbings of the cranreuch of age. 

•j- 2 . Acquaintance, recognition ; also concr, Ac- 
quaintance, kith. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 481? Cuth [v. r. cowde] J»ai wit him na 
kything tak. And vncuthli to ham he spak. Ibid. 110S0 All 
mad |wu mirth at his bering, Fader and moder and J*air 
kything. 

Kitliless (ki'jdes), a. [f. Kith sb. -f -less.] 
"Without kith or acquaintances; having no one 
whom one knows. (Cf. Kinless.) 

c 1750 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors 857) VI, cxxxiv. 250 
No thanks to them [Cromwell's Judges] kithless loons 1 
1861 Times 27 Mar. 8/4 The kithless outcasts of every 
country. 1887 Farjeon Tragedy Feathcrstone I. i. i. 6 He 
was alone in the world, kinless and kitliless. 
t Kithly, adv. Obs . Forms : 3 Orm. kippelig, 
3-4 kithli. [f. Kith sb. + -LY ~. Perh. distinct 
formations. (OE. gecytielic ‘manifest*, in Bosw.- 
Toller is an error for ^ecyndellc natural.)] 

1 . Familiarly. 

c J2oo Orm is 16532 Ne lartenn kihheli} wikh hemm. 

2. In a way that is known or manifest; manifestly. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22742 His o}>er cuming sal he scau kithli 

til bis werld. 

Kitisll (kartif), a. [f. Kite sb. + -ish C] Re- 
sembling or of the nature of a kite ; greedy. 

1565 W, Arlington Golden Asse (1893) 131, I could not 
escape the ktthh eyes of the old woman. 1567 Turrervile 
Ammo. Worn, to Air Loner Epitaphs, etc. 32 All your 
mailers more agree vnto the Kytish kinde. 1608 T. Morton 
Prtamb. Encounter Pref. 3 Is not your Defence. . a Kitish 
Doue? 

Kitist (kai’tist). nonce-wd . [f. Kite sb. + -1st.] 
One skilled in dying kites. 

1844 P. Parley's Ann. V. 313 The great kitist turned tq 
the boys who held her . . alleging . . that they held her too 
tight. 

+ Kit-key: see kite-key s.v. Kite sb. 9. 
Kitling (ki’tliq). Now dial. Forms : 3 kite- 
ling, 4 keetlyng, 5 kytylyng, oytlyng, 5-6 
kytling, -lyng(o, 6 kytlyn, kitlyng, -lingo, Sc, 
-lyne, 6-7 ketlyng, -ling, 6-9 kitlin, -ling, 
kittling, 7-9 -lin, 8 Sc. -len. [Commonly iden- 
tified with ON. ketlling-r, kellittg-r (Norw. kjel- 
ling) kitten, dim. of kpHr (stem halin') ; though the 
form of the earliest Eng. instance, and the fact that 
the sense is not confined to ‘young cat* make 
difficulties. But if from OE., the form would be 
*cy Idling, of which no explanation appears.] 

1 1 . The young of any animal; a cub, a whelp. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter lvi. 5 pe kitelinges of liouns. 2382 
Wyclif -Ocu/.xxxm. 22 Dan, keetlyng of a lyon. C1440 
Gesta Rom.u [be. 243 (Hark MS.) Thenne saide the sarpent, 
‘lama beste, and 1 have her in myn hole kvtlingis, that I 
have browt forthe’. £1450 [see Kitten i b, quut. 1495]. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 218 They [sea-weasels or 
sea-dogs) breed their young whelpes or killings alive within 
their bellies, and when they list, let them footth. 

2 . A young cat, a kitten. Now dial, 
a X S 3 ° Johan Tyb (Brand!) 591, I haue sene the day 
that pus my cat Hath had in a yere kytlyns eyghteue. 1530 
pee Kittle v.- i]. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone v. xi, Whether 

goe you, now ?..to drown e kitlings? 1783 Johnson Let. to 
bliss S. Titrate 18 Nov., Bicker.-aaff.. gives, .an account of 
his cat. 1 could tell you as good things of Lily the white 
Kitling. <11825 Fowbv Voc. E. Anglia, Killing, a young 
cat, 1894 Crockett Lilac Suubonnet 187 I m ower auld a 
Pussy Bawdrons to learn new tricks o’sayin 1 * miauw ’ to the 
kittiins. 

+ 3 . Applied to a person; either = child, off- 
spring (cf. cub , whelp) ; or as resembling or acting 
like a kitten in some way. Obs . 

1541 Aberd. Reg. XVII. (Jam.) Callingof him theiff. . howris 
geyt, preistis kitlyne. i6ax Fletcher Wild-Goose Chase iv. 
hi. Out, kittlings ! What caiterwaufing's here ! 1702 De 
Foe Good Advice to Ladies 84 Come, says the patient Kit- 
ling, Husband come, a 1745 Swift Whs. (184x1 II. 59 Bid 
your mistress go hang herself . . you whore’s killing. 

B. attrib. or adj. Resembling a kitten or that 
of a kitten; inexperienced; diminutive. 

1604 Middleton Father Hubbards T. Wks. 1840 V, Like 
an old cunning bowler to fetch in a young ketling gamester. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberott's Feast , His killing eyes. 
1689 Philopolites Grumbtet. Crew 3 A new Oath of Allegi- 
ance. .which every KitlingCritic. .takes upon himtocensme. 

Kitmutgar, var. Khidmutoar. Kitool: see 
Kittul. Kitoun, obs. f. Kitten. Kitsol(l, 
kittosole : see ICittisol. 

Kitten (fcrt’n), sb. Forms : 4 kitoun, kstoun, 
4“5 kyton, 5 kytton, 7— kitten. [ME. app. a. 
AFr. * kitoun, * he tun = OF. chiton u , diet on, obs. 
var. of F. chaton kitten. 

The F. form chiloun occurs in Gower Mir our de Tomme 
8221: Teut easement comme du chitoun, Qi nuist san2 vieue 
et sanz resoun.) 

1 . The young of the cat ; a young cat (not full- 
grown). 

J377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 190 pece h c catte Is a kitoun 
be^ courte is ful elyng. c 1400 blaster of Game ix. (MS. 
Digby 182) J>ei beer hir kitouns..as oper cattes, saue bet 
haue not but two ketouns at ones, c 1450 Merlin 665 He 
caste his net into the water, and drough oute a littil kyton 
as btakke as eny cool. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, lit. t. 129, 
I had rather be a Kitten, and cry mew. Then one of these 
same Meeter Ballad-mongers. 1776 Whitehead Variety 9 


The Kitten too was comical, She play'd so oddly with her 
tail. 1852 Miss MuuocfC A gal has Hush, i. Carrying not 
only the real black kitten, but the.. allegorical ‘little black 
dog * on her shoulder. 

b. transf. Applied to the young of some other 
animals. 

1495 T revisa's Earth. De P. R. xvm. Ixxiv. (W. dc W.) 
829 The wcsell. .nouryssheth her kyttons [MS. Bodl. (c 1450) 
ketelinges] in bowses and bereth them fro place to place. 
3899 Blackio,Mag. Jan. 41/1 Each beaver-plewof full-grown 
animal or * kitten * fetched six to eight dollars overhead.^ 

c. fig. Applied to a young girl, with implication 
of playfulness or skittishness, 

1894 H. Nisuet Bush Girts Rom. 74 After fishing all she 
could, artful, artless little kitten that she is. 

2 . Short for kit len- moth : see 3. 

1874 Nfavman Brit . Moths 210 The Alder Kitten. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as kitten days ,face ; kitten-like 
adj.; kitten-hear tod a., faint-hearted, timorous; 
kitten-moth, a collector’s name for the bombycid 
moth Centra furcula ; also for species of Dicra- 
nnra , as D. bifida (poplar-kitten), D. bicuspis 
(aldor-kitten). 

1821 Clark Fill. Minstr. I. 166 The gamesome plays 
That mark'd her happy * Kitten-days. 18x3 Sketches Char . 
<ic/rr(ed. 2) 1. 157,1 see her "kitten facelookin^ about, tiying 
to understand what’s going forwards. 1831 ' 1 '. Attwood 19 
Sept, in Life x i. (1885) 171 The tame "kitten-hearted slaves. 
1838 Dickens N/ch. Kick, xxxiv, Pouncing with 'kitten- 
like playfulness upon a stray sovereign. 1819 Samouki.lk 
Enlom. Useful Comp. 248 Centra F inula (puss inoih.', 
Centra Furcula ('kitten moth). 

Hence KPttendom, Ki'ttenbood, the state or 
condition of being a kitten. 

x886 B ESA nt Childr. Gilcon n. xxit, A man whom they 
(the cats} had known and respected since kittendom. a 1843 
Southey Nondescripts i. 50 Thou art beautiful as ever cat 
That wanton'd in the joy of kittenhood. 

Krtten, v . [f. prec, sb.] Of a cat : To bring 
forth kittens; also of some other animals: To 
bring forth young, to litter, {iitlr. and transl ) 
Hence Kvttening vbl. sb. 

1495 T revisa's Barth. De P. R. xvm. Ixxiv. (W. de W.) 
eevj/r Theyr opynyon is faUe . . that wesels conccyuc atte 
mouth and kytneth Bodl. whelhi(>l att the eeie. 1597 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. i. 19 If your Mothers Cat had out 
kitten'd. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Sc r. 1. (1863) 191 Two 
as fine litters of rabbits as ever were kittened. 1859 Mrs. 
Gaskell Round the Sofa 335 My cat ha* kittened, too. 

Kittenish, (ki t'nij’), a. [f. Kitten sb. + -ibH 1,] 
Like a kilten, or that of a kitten; having the 
qualities or characteristics of a kitten ; playful. 

1754 Richardson Crandison{\Zi2) IV. 115 Sucha kittenish 
disposition in her. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. ii, She was 
all girlishness, and playfulness, and wildness, and kittenish 
buoyancy. 1895 M- E- Francis Frieze % Fustian 45 The 
kittenish grace of her small slight figure. 

Hence Ki'ttenialily adv. 

1896 Locke Demagogue $ Lady Phayre iii. 22 The little 
blue iibbon..with the bow tied kittenishly under her ear. 

Kittereen (kitarrn). Also kittar-, kitur-. 
[Origin unascertained. 

The statement in Gardener’s Hist. Jamaica (1873) 163, 
that it was named from being made at Kettering, proves to 
be unfounded ; that in quot. i8Sois prob. not more reliable.] 
A kind of covered vehicle, f a. In West of Eng., 
A kind of omnibus (obs.). b. In West Indies, A 
kind of one-horse chaise or buggy. 

1792 Deter. Kentucky 42 In 1787 were exported Chaises 40, 
Kittareens 10, Sulkeys 7. 183* Jane Porter Sir E. Sea- 
ward's Narr. II. 336 , 1 desired Drake to. .hire a kittereen — 
a sort of one-horse chaise. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Romances 
IV. Eng. Introd. 14 Within my own memory [born 1807] the 
ordinary means of travelling from Penzance to Plymouth 
was a van called a ‘kitterine and three days were occupied 
in the journey. x 83 o J, W. in IV. Cornw. Gloss, s. v. r The 
Kit-Tereen was an open car that ran between Penzance and 
Truro, set up by Christopher Treen. [ Jago adds Kit Treen.] 
1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 224 We . .packed ourselves 
into buggies., the body being in some cases sheltered by a 
movable hood, when they a»e called ‘ Kitiereensk 
Kitth, -e, obs. forms of Kith. 

+ Kittisol (ki*tis^l). Obs. Forms : 6-7 quita- 
sole, 7 quita-, quitta-, quitfcusol; kittasole, 
kittisal, kitesoll, (kippe-sole, kettysol), kit- 
aol(I, 8 kitysol, 8-9 kittisol, (9 ketty-, kettisol). 
[a. Pg. and Sp. quitasol , f. quitar to take away, 
ward off + sol sun.] A sunshade, parasol, umbrella : 
almost always in reference to the East Indies or 
China ; spec, a Chinese umbrella made of bamboo 
and oiled paper. 

# ‘ This word survived till lately in the Indian Tariff, but it 
is otherwise long obsolete’ (Yule). 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 
105 Two quitasoles of si Ike, and a horse. x6xs Hawkins 
in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) I. 217 Of Kittasoles of state, 
for to shaddow him, there bee twentie [in the treasury 
of AkbarJ. 1615 R. Cocks Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) I. 28 
The China Capt. . . brought me a present from his brother, 
viz., 1 faire kitesoll. ^ 1625 Purchas Pilgrims I. iv. 559 
Many ^Canopies, Quittu>ols and other strange ensign"* 
of Maiesty. 1662 B*\ Nicholson David's Harp, The 
Lord is thy shade — umbracuhtm — a quittasol upon thy 
right hand. 1687 Let . Crt. Directors in Wheeler Madras 
tn Olden Time (i86t) 1 . 2oo(Y.) They [Aldermen of Madras] 
may be allowed to have KeUysols over them. _ 2698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India P. ixo A great Attendance with Pageants, 
Mirxhals, and Kitsols. 1706 Wooden World Dissected 
(1708) 19 [He] believes a Kittisol a nobler Piece of Magni- 
ficence, than a good Table. 1813 Milqukn Orient. Comm , 


II. 464 (Y.) Kittisols, large, 2,000 to 3,000. 1875 Indian 
Tariff ( Y.), Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper, KettysoHs. Ibid 
Chinese paper Kettisols. .duly 5 per cent. * 

Kittvwake (ki-tiw?k). l'oims : 7 cattiwake, 
kittio wark, S kettio waike, kittiwaik, (?//; 
kittawaax, 7- kittiwako, 9 kitty wake. [Named 
in imitation of its cry. Early spellings show that 
the last syllable was meant to be (wak).] Any 
sea-gull of the genus Rina ; esp. (and primarily) 
R. tridaclyla, the common species of the North 
Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, a small gall having 
generally white plumage with black markings on 
the primaries, very long, wings, and the hind toe 
very short or rudimentary. Also kiltiwake gull. 

i6fix Ray Three I tin. it. in Lnnkester Mem. Jehu Ray 
(1846) 155 The other birds which nestle in the Basse are 
these; the scout,.. the cattiwake. 1684 Sibbald Scotia 
Jllustr., Kat. Mist. it. 111. vi. 20 Avis K it Invoke, ex Larorum 
geneie, egreyii snporis. 1698 in Warrender Manhiuont 
(1894) 184 Kittie warks, 12.. Rost rabels6. 1744 Preston 
in Phil. Trans. XLIIi. 61 Many Sorts of Wild fowl;.. the 
Dunter Goose, . . Solan-Goose, Kittiwaiks . . etc. 1769 De 
Foe's TourGt. Brit. IV. 341 In the mouth of the river Forth 
lie several inlands.. which abound with Fowl, particularly 
those called. .Kittawaax. .about the size of a Dove. 1877 
W. Thomson Foy. Challenger I. iii. 199 A few kittiwnkes 
followed the ship for the first days after we left Tenerifle. 
z88x R. Buchanan God 4- the Matt 11 . 263 Innumerable 
terns and kiltiwake gulls were hovering over the vessel. 

+ Kittle, sb. Obs. rare. [app. shortened from 
Kitling.] A kitten. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. v, (1567) M, I knowe whoplaies 
the catte, and howe her ioly kittles mouses. 

Kittle (krt’l),^. orig. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
6 kittilfl. [f. Kittle vA ; the use of the simple 
verbal stem as an adjective is unusual.] Ticklish; 
difficult to deal with, requiring great caution or 
skill; unsafe to meddle with: as to which one may 


easily go wrong or come to grief ; risky, precarious, 
c nice', delicate. 

1560 limplied in kittleness : see below], 35 63 Sat W. Poems 
Reform, xlvi. 60 Scho will be kittill of hir dok. 1571 Ibid. 
xxvii. 22 Thow may hir tyne In turning of a tyde; Cast 
weill thy courss, thow hes ane kiltie ewir. X596 Jas. VI 
Let. to hart Huntley in Spotti.swood Hist. Ch . Scot. 
(1655) 438 If your conscience be so kittle, as it cannot 
permit you. 1600 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials II- 284 My 
brother is * kittle to shoe behind \ and dare not enterprise for 
fear. 1641 Best Farm . Bks. (Surtees) 80 If an «'ve bee 
kittle on her yower, or unkinde to her Iambe. 1721 Ramsay 
To Dalhousic 22 Till frac his kiltie post he fa*. 1728 — 
Rob. Richytf Sandy 78 Kiltie points of law. 1765 A- Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 232 note, Every common plowman will 
tell you, that, when the plouglviions are short, bis'plough 
goes kiltie. By this he means, that it is easily turned aside, 
and is difficult to manage. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxii, I maun 
ride, to get to the Liddel or it be dark, for your WaMe has 
but a kittle character. 18x8 — Hrt. Midi, xii, These are 
kiltie times.. when the people' take the power of life and 
death out of the hands of the rightful magistrate into their 
ain rough grip. 1830 Blackxv. blag. XXVII. 829 The 
kittler a question is, the mair successfully do you grapple 
\vi*t. %B6 q C. Gibbon R. Gray xiv, Metaphors ate kittle 
things to nandle 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxv, She is 
kittle cattle to shoe, I think. 1890 Truth 11 Sept- 536/2 
Cleopatra is a kittle character for a London theatre, unless 
played by some French actress who has no character to lose. 
Hence Ki ttleness. 

1560 Rolland Seven Sages 185 Ye may persaue..Of 
wemen the gret brukilnes And of thair kynde the kiuilnes. 

Kittle (ki't’l), vA Now dial, and chiefly Sc. 
Forms: (1 vbl. sb. kitolung, 4 vbl. sb. kitlynge), 
5 kytill, -ylle, (?kitell, ketil), 6 ky tty 1(1, 
kittil(l, kitill, (3 rdsittg. kytlia, vbl. sb. kitling), 
7- kittle. [ME. kytylle, ki/yll; cf. late OE. sb. 
kttelung , ME. kitlynge ; cognate with OS. kilddn 
(MDu. kitelen, hi Helen, ketekn, Du. ki Helen, held- 
left), OHG. chizzilon , chuzzilm (MHG., kitzeln , 
kiitz-, mod.G. kitzeln), ON. kitla (Sw. kitlld) ; not 
known outside Teutonic, and generally supposed to 
be of onomatopoeic origin, with a double form m 
kit - and hut-. 

The history of the word in English is not clear. The 
verb itself is not found before the date of the Cathouum , 
1483 ; and it is now used dialectally from Scotland to East 
Anglia. Hence it might, as well as the sb. kitlynge m 
Hampple, c 1340, be of Norse origin.' But the sb. kitelung 
occurring once in a late OE. gloss ( c 1000), naturally suggests 
an OE. sb. *kiteltan, which could only stand for py^Hian, 
parallel to the OHG. form in chu-. An original OE. 
*citclian = OS. citilon, would not have been written with 
k, and would have given ME. H chit tie. It thus remains 
uncertain whether kittle, the date and locality of which are 
consistent with Norse derivation, isof Scandinavian or CJL-* 
origin.] 

1 . trans. To tickle (in physical sense) - 
c 1000 [see Kittling], 2483 Cath. Augl. 204/2 To kytylle, 
titillnre. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 265/2 She .. felt hjm 1 
and ketild hym. 1564 Sir J. LIelvjl Mem. (Bann. Eiuu 
t827> 120 Sene culd not refrain from putting hir hanu in 
his nek to kittle him. cx 575 Balfouds Practices C* 754 / 

599 Gif., the band quhairwith.thay ar bund tuichor Kittle 
his sair bak. 3683 Ken nett tr. Erasrn. on Folly 22 How a 
man must hug, and dandle, and kittle., his bed-fclloW. iSza 
Galt Steam-boat x. 250 Kittling him in the r»b* witti 
hU fore-finger. <11825 Foruy Voc. E. Anglia, Kittle, to 
tickle. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To kittle , to tickle. 

b. iransf. Used of actions humorously or ironic- 
ally likened to tickling, as the friction of the strings 
of a fiddle with a bow, a stab, with a weapon, etc.. 
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x 785 Burns To W. Situpson v, I kittle up my rustic reed. 
1814 Scott JVan xxix, * Her ain sell replied Callum, 
* could.. kittle his quarters wi‘ her skene-occle ’. 1820 

Black w. Mag. July 386/1, I wad kittle the purse-proud 
carles under the fifth rib wi’ the bit cauld steel. 1824 
Scorr Redgauntlet Let. x, The best fiddler that ever 
kittled thairm with horse-hair. 1828 Craven Dial. s. v., ‘To 
kittle the fire \ to stir it. 

2 . jig To stir with feeling or emotion, usually 
pleasurable; to excite, rouse; to 'tickle*. 

a. 1340 [see Kittling]. 1513 Douglas /Ends v. xiv. 2 
Glaiducs and confort. . Begouth to kittill Eneas thochtfull 
hart. Ibid.* xii. Pro}. 229 Quhen new curage kytlis all 
gentill hartis. 1534 Hacket Let. to Hen. VIII in St. 
Pafiers VII. 556 Able to cawse the Kyng of Denmark to 
kyttyll Inglonde with out any infrangyng of peace betwix 
the Emperour and Your Hyghnys,^ 1725 Ramsay Cent. 
Sheph. it. i, I’ve gather’d news will kittle your heart wi* joy. 
1819 Scorr Br. Latum, xiti, He kittles the lugs o’ a silly 
aula wife wi* useless clovers. ^ 1873 Murdock Doric Lyre 
97 (E.D. D.) The corn-riggs kittle the farmer’s e’e. 

3 . To puzzle with a question, a riddle, etc. 

1824 Scott St. Rattan’s xv, To kittle the clergymen with 
doubtful points of controversy, a 1832 — in Lockhart's Scott 
(1839) VII. 195 [To a remark, .that he seemed to know some- 
thing of the words of every song .. he replied] I daresay it 
wad be gay ill to kittle ine m a Scots one at any rate. 

Ki ttle, v * 2 Now Sc. and north . dial. Also 6 
kyt(t)ell. [peril, a back formation from ICitling : 
but cf. Norw. kjetla, in the same sense.] 

1 . = Kitten v. 

1530 Palsgr. 599/1 Whan your catte kytelleth, I praye 
you, let me have a kytlynge. i6xt Cotgr., Chatonncr , to 
kittle. ?i7.. in Scott Minst r. Scot. Bord. II. 285 (Jam.) 
The hare sail kittle on my hearth stane. 1825 Crockett, 
Kittle , to bring forth kittens. 

2 . Jig. (intr. and pass.) To be engendered or 
produced ; to come into being. 

1823 Galt Enlail II. xxx. 282, I would be nane surprised 
if something had kittled between Jamie and a Highland 
lassie. 1824 Scott St. Honan's ii, Before ony of them were 
born, or ony sic vapouring fancies kittled in their cracked 
brains. 2827 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1835 I. 277 The 
cursedest kintra that ever was kittled. 

Kittle, obs. form of Kettle sb . 


Krttle-pins, ke’ttle-pins, sb. pi* Now 

only dial. [The relation of this to Skittle has 
not been determined.] Skittles, nine-pins. 

1649 G. Daniel Tri/tarch., Hen. V, clxiii, Quoyis, and 
Kettle-pins. 1649 Sadler Rights Kingd 43 When shall our 
kittle-pins return again into the Grecian skyttals. 1679 
Trial LangJtoni 32, I saw him in the Garden with a Lay- 
Brother at Kittle-pins in the view of all the CoIIedge. x8ot 
Strutt Sports Past. in. vii. (1810) 239 Loggatts .. is 
the same which is now called kittle-pins, in which the boys 
often make use of bones instead of wooden pins. 1886 
Euvqrthy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Kittle-pins, skittles — 
applied to the pins and not to the game. 

So Ki ttles sb. pi., skittles. 

1697 View Fatal Laws 329 If any person.. shall by any 
Fraud.. at.. Kittles.. Win hfoney. 1719 D'Urfey/V//jIII. 
162 We merrily Play At Trap, and Kettles. # 
Krttling, vbl. sb. Sc. and north, dial. [OE. 
kitdung\ see Kittle v. 1 ] The action of Kittle vA ; 
tickling (lit. and Jig.)* 

ciooo Ags. Voc . 111 Wr.-Wulcker 278/6^ Titillaho, kite- 
lung. a X340 Hampole Psalter ii. 4 Dissayued thurght 
quayntis of |>e deuel and killynge of |;aire flesch [MS. Coll. 
Eton, xo, !f. 4, kitellynge of thaire flesshe]. 1483 Cath. 
A ngL 204/2 A kytyllynge, titillacio. 1822 Hogg Perils 
Man II. vi. 234 A. kind o' kittling, a sort o* pnnkhng m 
my blood like. 1830 Galt LawHe T. vii. vj. (1849) 330 
Ye'll never laugh or smile At the kittling o' your knee. 
Kittling, lcittlin, obs. forms of Kitling. 
Kittly (ki-tli), a. Sc. and a S. [f. Kittle^ 
.+ 'Y ; eh Norw. kiting , Sw. kitlig , LG- kit lie ft, G. 
kitzlich. For the sense 1 risky } in the compound 
kittly. benders, cf. Kittle at] Easily tickled ; sus- 
ceptible or sensitive to tickling ; ticklish ; tickly. 

x8za Galt Steam.boat viii. 155, I was no so kittly as 
she thought, and could thole her progs and jokes. X830 
— Lawric T. v, ii. (1840) 199 It made the very soles of my 
feet kittly to hear it. , 

b. Kittly-bender3 (also corruptly kettle-de- 
benders), thin ice which bends under ones weight ; 
the sport of running over this. ( U . S* colloq.) , 

*854 Thoreau Walden 353 Let us not pjay at kittjy- 
beuders. 1872 E. E. Hale How to Do it in. 46 You w ill, 
with unfaltering step, move quickly over the kettle-de- 
benders of this broken essay. 

Ki'ttock. Sc. ?Obs. [{.asKlTsbA-h-ocKdim.} 
A familiar or disrespectful term for a girl or young 
woman ; esp. a woman of loose character, a 
wanton ; a mistress. 

<7470 Hf-nryson Mor. Fab. in. {Cock .$■ Fox) xx, He was 
sa lous and sa lecherous: He had . .kittokis ma than sevine. 
^J.538 Lyndesay Against Syde Tciillis 10S He did lift ane 
Kittokis claiihis. 1603 Phi lot ns iv, Ha, ha, quha brocht 
Uur kiuocks hither The mekill feind resaue the fithir. 1706 
R- Semfill Piper of Kilbarchan in Chambers Pop* Hinn. 
^ oe l n c {1862) 26 He was convoyer of the bride, Wim 
hin ^ at his side. 

Kittree, obs. variant of KiiatrT- 

II Kittul, kitool (kit»-«. Also 7 kattulo, 9 

kottal, (?-ul), kittool. [Cingalese 

The jaggery palm, Caryolr. urens ; hence, “strong 
hlack fibre obtained from the leaf-stalks of t is, 
used for making ropes, brushes, etc. . 

‘Mr R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 15 The next Tree u 1 the 
Kettule, it groweth streight; hut not so tall or g 


a Coker-Nut-Tree. 1857 R. Tomes Auter, in Japan ii. 47 
Ceylon abounds in,. trees of great utility; among which, . . 
there is the kettul-tree, from the sap of which is produced 
a coarse sugar. 2866 Treas. Bot. 647 Kit tool, Kittul , a 
Cinghalese name for Caryo/a urens; also for the strong 
fibre obtained from its leaf-.stalks. 1884 Pub. Opinion 11 
July 47/1 Ropes made ofkitool are used to tether and secure 
wild elephants.. .Kitool fibre is [used] ..in the manufacture 
of brooms and brushes. 

Kitty 1 (ki*ti). Also 6 Sc. kittle. [One of 
the pet forms of the female name Catherine ; cf. 
Kate, Katy, Kit sbA (Cf. also Cutty sb., senses 
2 and 3.)] . 

J* 1 . A girl or young woman ; a wench ; some- 
times ( -kiltie nnsell) a woman of loose character. 
(Cf. Kittock.) Sc. Obs . 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 76 Sa mony ane Kiltie, drest 
vp with goldin chen^e. a 1550 CJiristis Kirke Cr. i, Thair 
come. our kitteis weschin clene, In thair new kirtillis. 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.J xxvi. 19, I can thame call 
bot kittie vnsellis, That takkis sic manemat thair moiheris. 
1572 Lament Lady Scott. 112 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxxiii, Bot at the last, throw filthy speiche and Counsell, 
That scho did heir of sum curat Kittie vnsell. 

2 . Local name for the wren ; also kilty-wren. 

1825 Brockett, Kitty-wren, or Jenny-wren, the wren, 
i860 A U Year Round No. 63. 205 The male wrens of North 
America, .build ‘ cock-nests .like the males of our distinct 
kttty-wrcns. X8S5 Svvainson Prov. Names BHt. Birds 35 
Wren. .. Familiar names. Kitty, Jenny. 1893 Newton 
Diet. Birds , Kitty, a local nickname of the Wren. 

b. Also prefixed to, or forming part of the local 
names of other birds, as kitty-coot, the moorhen 
( Gallinula chloropus) ; kitty-needy, the sand- 
piper ; kitty-witch = Kittiwake ; also name of 
a small swimming crab, Porcellana platychcles. 

1850 Zoologist VIII. 2644 note , * Kiltie-needie ' [Aber- 
deenshire]. .the common sandpiper. 1876 Smiles Sc. JValur. 
vii. (ed. 4) 125 The piping of the kittyneedy . .the boom of the 
snipe, were often heard at night. 2885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Brit. Birds 178 Moor Hen. . .Kitty coot (Dorset). 
Kitty 2 . [f. as Kit sb .2 + -y.] A kitten ; used 
esp. as a pet name. 

1719 D’Uri-ey Pills II. 82 A pretty young Kitty, She had 
that could Purr. 

Kitty 3 . Short for Kittiwake. 

1806 R. Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 460 Some people are 
fond of eating the young kitties. 

Kitty 4 . north, dial, and slang. [Origin uncer- 
tain : ct. IOdcote.] 

1 . A prison, jail, or lock-up; a house of correction. 
1825 Brockett, Kitty, the house of correction. Newcastle. 

1832 W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 28 We had 
a nice tollbooth, - . And in its stead we ve got . . A vile 
pernicious kitty. x 854 Daily Tel. 22 Sept., The Provost 
[of Jedburgh] ordered anothertnan to betaken into custody; 
said the crowd, ‘ If ane gangs t’ the kitty, we’U a gang \ 
1888 Monthly Chron. 1 V. C. June 285/1 Wey, man, that’s 
a fine kitty. . 

2 . ‘A pool into which each player in a card-game 

puts a certain amount of his winnings, to be used in 
meeting expenses, as for room-rent, refreshments, 
etc.* (Cent. Dicti) . 

x8oa Daily Chron. 5 Mar. 9/2 (Farmer Sian?) Five or six 
men playing * Nap’, with a kitty for drinks, kitty being the 
pool and the payment to it of a half-penny. 

Kitysol : see Kittisol. 

Kive, variant of Keeve, tub, vat. 

Kiver (ki-va-O. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 kevere, 

7 keuer, keaver, kiever, S keever. [app. con- 
nected with Keeve, kivc : but the force of the suffix 
is unexplained.] A shallow wooden ve>sel or tub. 

a. 2407 in Kennel t Par. Ant. (1828) II. 222 Et pro novo 
Cowele empto, i.\ d - Et pro novo Kevere empto. ym-i. 1609 | 
C Butler Few. Mon. x. 1, Wiping t he _ Bees, ..into a keuer 
or other vessel. 1610 Althorp MS. in Simpkin-pn The 
Washingtons {i860) p. vii, ltm little keaver 267 6 
Worlds Cyder (1691)109 Either a tub or kiever or else 
a square chest. x?o6 Phillips, Keeve or A cover, a kind 

° a 1 'S',, r Butler Fem. Mon . (ed. 2) x. 11, A Ridder, resting 
vfAn Ton^ouIr l dine Pan or Kiuer that will not leake. 
\vl Ecus Med. Husband w. .III. l » 9 Divide {the 
several pans, or leads, or kivers. 1750 — Country 

mdkj into several pa i^ kh Qr uough| or lub . ,876 

h Varwichsh ^GlosS., Kiver , the tub that the butler is made 
nn i x 881 O xfordsh. Gloss. Supp!., Kiver, y trough to 
iake dough, butter, &c. in.. 1884 W. Sussex Caa. 25 be P L, 
Brew vat and stand, oval Kiver, two so-gallon ca^ks. 

Kiver, obs. and dial, form of Coveb sb. and zl 
|| Kiwach, another form of Cowage. 
x8 7 6 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 635 The kiwach or 
Cowhage Plant.. 1 ? a lofty climber. 

l|KiWX(kr*wO- Also kiwi-kiwi, kiyi. [Maori.] 
The native New Zealand name of the Akteuyx, 
nr»\v commonly used in English. , 

?8« W Vate Acc. New Zeal. 58 (Morns) k»wi-thc most 
rpmarkable and curious bird in New Zealand. 185* Zoologist 
V On tUrHabiis of the Kiw.-kiwi 1873 Buller 

o- . i (xSSS) I. 237 Last Sunday I dined on 

Bhd i 7 SL\ I-ncly golcWfecr. JIM. II. 

fA W OMoxp«f c nc^ ki»;-hunUr S . 

rfchoic. According to Former, of^c.^ro ongm.] 
;-, 7 “ To howl or yelp as a dog, or alter a sound 
compared to this. 


1869 Mrs. Stow t. Old town 332 (Cent.) Hang him [a dog] 
we did, and he ki-hied with a vigor that strikingly increased 
the moral effect. 

Hence Ki-yi sb., the howl or yelp of a dog; a 
whoop ; a shout of exultation. 

1884 Breadwinners 210 You ought to have heard the 
ki-yi's that followed. 1886 Detroit Free Press 4 Aug. 
(Farmer), Now.and then you will hear a joyous k i-yi come 
from.the direction of a woolly-headed worker. 

Kiyn, obs. pi. of Cow. Kiyth, obs. f. Kithe v. 
Kjernlfin(e (kye-ralfin). Min. [Named in 
1 873, after Prof. Kjertilf, a Norwegian mineralogist.] 
A variety of Wagnerite, occurring in large crystals 
and cleavable masses; found at bamlc in Norway. 

‘875 Watts Diet. Client. VII. 715 Kjerulfin differs from 
wagnerite, which it resembles in many respects, by contain- 
ing less fluorine and sodium, and more calcium. 

K1-, occasional ME. spelling for ct-, as in klath x 
klawe, kleane , klee, for Hath (cloth), claw, clean, 
dee, etc. ; now only in words of foreign origin. 
fKla'prothilie. Alin. Obs. (Named in iSn, 
after Prof. M. H. Klaproth of Beilin.] =Lazulite. 

1837 Phillips Min. 150 Klaprothine , a synonym of 
Azurite. 1852 Ibid. 524 Klaprothine. . .Is found in crystals, 
but more frequently massive. 

Kla’protliite. A Jin. [f. as prec. 4- -ite L] 
a. — Klapkothixe. b. = Klapuoi route. 

2872 [see next]. 

Klaprotholite (kla?pru»’tJlait). Alin. [f. as 
prec. + -LITE. Changed in 1S73 from KlaprothiU, 
the name giyen by Petersen in 186S.] A sulphide 
of bismuth and copper related to Wittichenite, 
occurring in steel-grey orthorhombic crystals. 

. 1872 G. J. Brush in Dana's Min. App. 1. 8 Klaprotholite 
is generally associated with a cobalt-tetrahedrite. .. The 
name klaprothile was given to kuuiite by Beudant in 2824, 
we therefore change Petersen's name to klaprotholite. 

II Kleenebok (kl£*neb//k, klfnbpk). [S. Afr. 
Du., = little buck (antelope).] A small S. African 
antelope (Ccphahphus monticolct , Thunb.), also 
called Bine Duiker. 

1834 Penny Cyel. II. 82 The Kleenebok (A. pcrpnsilla , 
li. Smith) very improperly called guevi by M. Desmaresf, 
is about a foot high at the shoulder. *867 Nat. Encycl. I. 
803 The Kleeneboc . . in the thick brushes of South Africa. 
Kleet, variant of Cleat. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. fatal. 45 Model of Collapsible 
Kleet, for instantly liberating entangled ropes. 

Kleistian (k lai stidn ) , a. [After Ger. kleistisch 
(klcisiische, k hist sc he Jlasche a Leyden jar), f. name 
of Domherr von . Kleist, one of the discoverers 
| of the properties of the jar : sec -AN.] Kleistian 
jar , a Leyden jar. 

x88x Rosenthal Muscles Nerves 31 A simple electric 
shock, such as is afforded by the discharge of a Kleistian jar. 
Kleistogamous, variant of Cleistogamous. 
Kleket, Klene, Kleage: see Clicket, Clean, 
Clenge. 

Klepht (kleft). Also kleft. [ad. mod. Gr. 
KAi<pTTjs, ancient Gr. /rAiTrrqs thief.] One of the 
body of Greeks who refused to submit to the 
Turks after the conquest of Greece in the fifteenth 
century, and maintained their independence in the 
mountains. After the war of independence (1821- 
28) those who continued this existence became 
mere brigands. Hence, A brigand, bandit. 

1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily , etc. I. vi. 278 Here wc 
pitched our lent and dined, but the tatar would not permit 
us to sleep under it for fear of the kleftes or banditti. 2847 
Church in Life <V Lett . 20 Apr. (18941 106 The difficulty of 
the road, ..and the fear of klephts. _ xSSfl Elackie in Times 
7 Apr. 7/2 The assertors of Greek independence . . were, in 
fact, a sort of patriotic brigands, known as klephts. 

Hence Kle*phtic a. , belonging to or characteristic 
of klephts ; Kle’phtism, brigandage. 

2834 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, Suliot to Frank 
[1844) 28 The Suliot character and method of life, .the rash 
impartiality with which they conducted their klcphtic enter- 
prises. 1858 Fkef.man in \V._ R. W. Stephens Lijc (1895) I. 

239 Plenty of evils, peculation, klephtisin, what not — but 
good stuff at the bottom. 

Klepsydra, variant of Clepsydha. 

Kleptic (kle'ptik), a. rare~~ l . [ad. Gr. /rA«ir- 
TiK’-ds thievish : see next.] Thievish. 

_ 1865 Pall Malj G. 7 Apr.. A laugh at the thiefs clever 
impudence and a joke about hi» kleptic propensities. 

Klepti*stic, a. rare-' 1 , [f. Gr. j:\Ivt-ijs a thief 
-h-jsric.] Related to or consisting in stealing. 

J742-3 Fielding Phil. Trans. Wks. 1775 IX. 231 Indeed 
there is a method Jof subdividing the guinea} called the 
Adept Is tic ..but this is too dangerous. 

Kdeptocracy (kleptp-krasi). [f. as next + 
-cuacy.] A ruling body or order of thieves. 

18x9 L. Hunt Indicator No. 22 (1822) 1 . 93 Titular orna- 
ments, common to the Spanish kleptocraey. 

Kleptomania (klcptumr'mia). Also clepto-. 
ff. Gr./rAciTTO-, combining form of /cAtrrqf thief 1- 
Mania.] An irresistible tendency to theft, actu- 
ating persons who are not tempted to it by neces- 
sitous circumstances, supposed by some to be a 
form of insanity. 

1830 New Monthly Mag. XXVIII. 13 Instances cf this 
cleptomania are well known to have happened ill this 
country, c*en among the rich and noble. x 85 * Critic 19 Oci. 

410 Peraons .. subject to what ha* been characterised as 
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‘Kleptomania’. 1873 Geo. Eliot Middlcm. xxiii, When 
a youthful nobleman steals jewellery we call the act klepto* 
mania. 

Hence Kleptomaniac, one affected with klepto- 
mania (also attrib. or as adj.) \ Klepto’manist. 

1861 R. F. Burton City of Saints 74 The Dakota of these 
regions are expert and daring kleptomaniacs. 1874 Mauds* 
ley Rcs/ons. itt Ment. Dis. iii. 8a Many kleptomaniacs 
have .. been moral imbeciles. 1884 Graphic Cbristm. No. 
21 f\ A kleptomaniac ape. 1862 M. B. Edwards John ft f 
xliv, (1876) 321 No more, .than a kleptomanist can keep his 
fingers off the goods on a shop-counter. 

Klepe, Klepinge, Kley, obs. ff. Clead, 
Cleading, Clay. Klick, -er, -et, obs. ff. 
Click, etc. Kling: see Cling. 
f Kli'ngstone. Min. Obs, [ad. G. klingstein.] 
— Clinkstone. 

1800 Henry Epit. Chun. (180S) 364 Soda [has been found! 
in basalt; in pitch-stone; and inkling-stone. i8tx Pinker- 
ton Petral. 1 . 175 The klingstone employed in the preceding 
experiments was from the Donnersberg. 

Klino- (kbino), var. of Clino-, as in klinoclasc , 
crocite,-humite , - meter, - pha’ils , -pinacaid, -rhombic, 
etc. ; also Klino cephalic (-s/feedik), -cephalouo 
(-se*fabs),^A, having a saddle-shaped depression 
at the vertex of the skull ; hence Xliiioco*phalisui, 
-ce'phaly. Xlinostat (ktai'ndstcet), a stand on 
which germinating seeds or growing plants are 
placed, and which is made to revolve so as to 
counteract the influence of gravity on their growth. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinard s Anihrop. v. 177 *Klinoce- 
phalic, skull with vault in form of a saddle. 1866 Brands 
& Cox Diet. Sci., etc., * Klinometer. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
tr. Sachs’ Bat. 50 It is uncertain whether they belong to the 
hexagonal or the *klinorhombic system. 1855 Mavne Expos. 
Lex., *Klinorhomboid, -rhomboidal. 1880 C. & F. Dauw in 
Movcm. PI. 03 Seven seeds were allowed to germinate, .in 
a “klinostat, by which means geotropism was eliminated. 

|| Klipdas [S. African Du.] : see HyraX. 

I! Klipspringer fkli-pspri^oi). [S. African Du., 
f. klip rock + springer Springer.] A small S. 
African antelope {Oreotragus saltatrix , or Nano- 
tragus oreotragus ). 

1785 G. Forster tr. Sparrmnn’s Voy. CafcG. Hope II, 
224 The. klfp-springer has obtained the name it bears from 
its running with the greatest velocity, and making large 
bounds even on the steepest precipices. 1834 Pringle Afr. 
Sk. vi. 204 Several species of beautiful wild animals— such 
as the quagga, zebra,, .klipspringer. 1885 Macut. Mag. Feb. 
280/1 The klip-springer, the little chamois that is so clever 
at eluding dogs and men. 

Klipsteinite (klrpstsinait). Min. [Named 
1866 after Prof. A. von Klipstein of Giessen.] 
A hydrous silicate of manganese and iron, amor- 
phous and of a dark brown colour. 

1868 Dana Min. led. 5) 51 1. 

Kloof (kl«f). [a. Du. kloof (kldf) cleft: see 
Clove jA 5 ] In South Africa: A deep narrow 
valley ; a ravine or gorge between mountains. 

1731 Medley Kolbcn's Cape G. Hope II. 18 The Lion is 
separated from the Table- Hill by a small Kloof, as the 
Dutch call it, i.e. a Cleft or Descent. 1775 Masson in Phil. 
Trans. LXVI. 273 We ascended the mountains by an ex- 
ceedingly steep rugged path, which the peasants call Hotten- 
tot Holland Kloof. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. v. 209 Lofty 
hills . . broken by kloofs, or subsidiary dales. 1849 E. E. 
Napier Excurs. S. Afr. II. 20 On a nearer approach, dark 
glens and gloomy ‘kloofs' are found to furrow the mountain 
sides.^ attrib. 1899 Rider Haggard Swallow iv, Her face 
was rich in hue as a kloof lily. 

KIop (klpp), sb. Also clop. [Echoic: cf. 
Clip-clop, and Da. klop , G. klopf. In quot. 1893 
prob. suggested by the Du. word.] The sound of 
the impact of something solid on a hard surface : 
see quots. Also reduplicated klop-klop. 

1841 T. H. Sealy Porcelain Tower , Marr. in Mask 206 
A rustle of pig-tails and a klop-klop of [Chinese] ladies* 
feet. 1854 \V. Collins Hide ff Seek i, He heard the heavy 
clop-clop of thickly-booted, feet. x8gx Pall Mall G. 10 Jan. 
2/3 A hard road beats musically to the klop-klop of galloping 
horse or march of men. 1893 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 444 The 
crack was heard, again followed by the fatal ‘ klop ’ [of a 
beast falling], 

b’o Klop v intr. to produce a somewhat hollow 
sound by striking a hard surface. 

X84X J. H. Sealy Porcelain Tower, Hyson ff Bohea g9 
The sad Bohea, who stay’d awake to weep, Rose from her 
couch, and lest her shoes should klop, ‘Padded the hoof', 
and sought her father’s shop. 

Klopemania (kl^prm^'nia). [f. Gr. kAoutj 
theft + Mania.] = Kleptomania. 

1855 *m Mayne Expos. Lex.: whence in mod. Diets. 

II Kloster (kl^stor). [Ger. : cf. Closter.] A 
convent, a monastery (in Germany, Flanders, etc.). 

1844 Longf. Norman Baron iv, Bells, that from the neigh- 
boring kloster Rang for the Nativity. 1878 Whittier 
Vision Echard 12 On minster tower and kloster cross, The 
westering sunshine fell. 

Klote, Klotte, Klowefc (kloyt), Kluke, 
Klumst, Klyaek, Klyfft, Klyppe, etc., obs. 
ff. or var. of Clote, Clot, Cloot, Clutch, 
Clumsed, Cuack, Clift, Clip. 

Kn-, an initial combination common to all the 
Teutonic langs. and still retained by most. In 
English, the h is now silent, alike in educated 
speech and in most of the dialects ; but it was 


pronounced app. till about the middle of the 
17th c. In the later 17th and early i8thc., writers 
on pronunciation give the value of the combination 
as = < 5 «, In, dtt or simple n. The last was prob. 
quite established in Standard English by 1750. 
The k is still pronounced in some Scottish dialects; 
in others the guttural is assimilated to the dental, 
making In-, esp. after vowels, as a tuife , my tnec. 

Knab (nxb), v. Obs. exc. dial. [Imitative: 
cf. Knabble and IvNAP zl 2 ] 

1 . trans. To bite lightly, to nibble. 

x 663 R. L ’Estrange Vis. Qucv. (1703) 134 After this 
Manner these Asses Knab and Curry one another. ’ 1694 
— Fables n, I had much rather lie knabbing of crusts .. m 
my own little hole. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk ., 
Knab, to bite gently and playfully. Horses knab each 
other when in good temper. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., Knab, 
to bite, of a horse. . .‘ I rather think hey knabs a bit ’. 

2 . intr. To bite, nibble. Const, on, upon . 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Doggc of War Wks. 11. 227/2 
He seru’d his Master. . Irv Holland, Zealand, Brabant. .And 
if his fare were but a Crust, Hee patiently would knab on't. 
1692 R. L'Estrange/vx^Atcccxvu. 277 An Ass was Wishing 
.. for .. a Mouthful of Fresh Grass to Knab upon. 

Knab : see Nab sb. and v. 

1 * Kna'bble, Obs. Also 6 knable, 7 

gnab(b)le,nabble. [dim. orfreq. of Knab v. : cf. 
Du. knabbclen, LG. knabbeln (G. knabbent), also 
Nibble vl\ To bite, gnaw, nibble. Usually intr . 
or absol. with at,upon. Hence fKna-bbling ppl.a. 

1567 Drant Horace. Ep.xv i. E viij, The putfocke from 
the bay ted hooke her Enabling neb will spare. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Er. Tong, /longer , to knau\ to knabble ; 1612 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 3 No coinpanie freeth it selfb 
but a man may obserue some mens names nibled at, and 
gnabled vpon. 1622 Ward Woe to Drunkards Serm. (1862) 
ijq Take us these little foxes, .for they gnabble our grapes. 
x666 Harvey Morb. Augl. ix. 76 Left as a bone forcvery 
Readers discretion to knabble at, 1684 Otway Atheist i. i, 
Asses . . are always ready to nabble, because it is the certain 
way to be nabbled again. 

Knack (nxk), sb. 1 Forms: 4-6 knak, 6-7 
knaoke, 7- knack. [ME. Altai’. in senses I and 
2= Du. Anai, G. (orig. LG.) knack. Attache (also 
gttacAe), Attacks, Norw. Altai; also Gael, cttac 
(? from Sc.). Of echoic origin : cf. the associated 
Knacks/.] 

f 1 . A sharp sounding blow, stroke, or rap. Cf. 
Knat sb? I. Obs. rare. 

<^1380 Sir Ferumb . 4599 Charlis lokedem be-hynde ys bak, 
and saw dele Jmr many a knak, & myche noyse make. 

2 . A sharp sound or noise such as is made in 
striking a stone with a hammer; a crack or snap. 

* 5 6 5-73 Cooper T/tcsaurus,ConcrePare digit is, ..to make 
a fillip or knack with the fingers. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1638) 331 [Which] made the bone to return into his 
right place, with such a loud knack or crack, as it might be 
heard a great way off. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. 1. ii, The 
fellow trims him silently, and has not the knacke with his 
sheeres, or his fingers. 1831 J. Holland Manuf Metal I. 
214 The knack of the fly [used^ by naij-cuttcrsl. .nearly 
equals in the rapidity of its repetition the ticking of a watch. 

f 3 . A taunt, gibe, sharp repartee. Sc. Obs. 

1513 Douglas sEncis Dyicctioun 21 Perpetualy bechydit 
with ilk knak. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus xv. 386 Pointand 
thair hand with mony scorne & knak [J. T. S. ed. prints 
knax]. a 1568 in Bannatyne MS. 321/18 Than will thay 
mak at him a knak. 

Knack (nxk), sb.% Forms : 4-6 knak, knakke 
(//. knakkes, 5 knax), 5-7 knaeke, 6- knack, 
(4 gnack(e, 6 neck, 9 naok). [Origin obscure : 
in age and forms agreeing with Knack sb*\ and 
possibly the same word; but the connexion of 
sense is not clear.] 

1 . A trick ; a device, artifice ; formerly often, a 
deceitful or crafty device, a mean or underhand 
trick ; later esp . an adroit or ingenious method 
of doing something, a clever expedient, a * dodge *. 

CX369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1033 She ne used no 
suche knakkes stnale. CX380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 184 
Coueitous Iaweieris wij> here gnackis & lapis, a 1420 Hoc- 
cleve De Reg. Prine. 1395 A 1 his. .Is but a iape, who seith, 
or a knak. c 1470 Henry son Mor. Fab. v. [Pari. Beasts) 
xxx, ‘ Let be, Lawrence quod scho, 4 your courtlie knax 
e 1540 Earl Surrey Poems (1854) 68, I have found a neck 
To keep my men in guard. 1548 Udall Erasnt. Par. Luke 
Pref. 13 Swete pleasaunte knackes and conceiptes. 1568 
Jacob ff Esau u. ii. in HazL Dodsley II. 214 That ever son 
of thine should play such a lewd knack I 1584 R. Scot 
Disccv. Witcher, xir. xviii. (1886) 225 A knacke to knowe 
whether you be bewitched or now 1660 Dial. Tom «$• Dick 
1 If George does not do the knack, Ne’re trust good- fellow 
more, a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wk% 3716 I. 374 Slander 
seemeth . . a fine knack, or curious feat of policy. 1735 Pope 
Ep. Lady 355 How should equal Colours do the knack? 
1829 Carlyle Misc., Germ. Playwrights (1872) II. 91 He 
has some knack, or trick of the trade. 

2 . The 1 trick * of dexterous performance ; an 
acquired faculty of doing something cleverly, 
adroitly, and successfully. (Now the leading sense.) 

158* Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 34 They that haue 
any naturall towardnesse to write well, haue a knacke 
of drawing to. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 287 
Onr Holland had the true knack of translating. 17x0 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. U i. 189 A violent Desire . . to 
know the Knack or Secret by which Nature does all. 1713 
Steele Guard. No. xo ? 6 He who hath no knack at writ- 
ing sonnets. 1824 "YV. Irving J\ Trav. I. 54 He always 


had a knack of making himself understood among the 
women, _ 1844 Beckforo Italy \ l.xv. 83 Sister Theresa has 
an admirable knack for teachipg arithmetic. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1. 68 Most Spaniards have a peculiar knack 
In making omelettes. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles v. 48 You 
think the knack to do tills does you good. 1870 Emerson 
See. < 5 * Soiit., Work Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 68 Look up 
the inventors. Each has his own knack. 

b. A ‘ trick ’ of action, speech, etc. ; a personal 
habit of acting or speaking in a particular way. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk A- Sclu.^ To Rdr., If the knack of 
borrowing, or robbing and pilfering rather, gets but a little 
further ground amongst, us, ..it will., be harder for an 
EngUsh-man to speak his own tongue without mingling 
others with it, than to speak a medly of sundry others with- 
out bringing in his own. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 31 1*9 
The Lady.. has only, with a very brisk Air, a Knack of 
saying the commonest Things. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. 160, 1 have got such a knack of writing, that when 
I am by myself, I cannot sit without a pen in my hand 
1861 Miss Bkaddon Trail Serpent 1. v, The Sloshy has 
quite a knack of spelling and bursting. 

3 . toner. An ingenious contrivance; a toy, 
trinket, trifle. Knick-knack. ? Obs. 

1540 Heywood Four P. P. in HazL Dodsley 1 . 349 Needles, 
thread, thimble, shears, and all such knacks. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam . Shr. iv. iii. 67 Why ’tis a cockle or a walnut-sbell, 
A knacke, a toy, a trick c, a babies .cap: Away with it. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1683) II. vii. 104 Springs, and 
wheels, and such median Ick knacks. 1715 tr. C'tess 
D’Aunoy's Wks. 557 A Thousand pretty Knacks .. which 
she made with Fish-Bones and Snells, with Reeds and 
Rushes. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Superannuated Man, All 
the glittering and endless succession of knacks and gew- 
gaws. 2863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. xiv. 360 The 
pedlar’s knacks and gaudy trash [Wint. T. iv. iv.j absorb 
Mopsa’s whole gloating vision. 

b. A choice dish ; a delicacy, a dainty. Obs. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark viiL 56 The knackes 
and junckettcs of tile Rhetoricians, the royal! dishes of the 
Philosophers. *592 Greene Disc. Coosnage lit. 10 Hee 
wanted no ordinarie good fare, wine and other knackes. 
1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Earme 574 The flower of 
mcale, ..whereof the past erers*. doe make wafers, and such 
like daintic knackes. 2642 Milton A/ot. Smcct. i. Wks. 
(1851) 283 (tr. Horace Sat. 1. i. 24) As some teachers give 
to Boycs Junkets and Knacks, that they may learne apace. 

t c. An ingeniously contrived lilerary composi- 
tion ; a quaint device or conceit in writing. Obs. 

1605 Camden Rem., Rythmes 26 Our Poets hath their 
knacks . . as Ecchos, Achrastiches, Serpentine verses [etc.]. 
1641 Denham Petit, to Five Members 41 All those pretty 
knacks you compose— Alas ! what are they but poems in 
prose? 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 98 Ovid that grand Master 
of love knacks. 1660 H, More Myst . GodL x. xiiu 532 You 
. . reproach them . . that they have not taken up your 
Allegorical knacks. 

4 . local. = Kibn-b.vbv. See also Neck 2 ._ 

1813 Ellis Brands Pop. Antiq. 1 . 443 note, At Werington, 

in Devonshire, . .when a farmer finishes his reaping, a small 
quantity of the ears of the last com are twjsted or tied 
together into a curious kind of figure, .. which is called 
* a knack \ 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as knack-maker, - shop ; 
f knack-hardy a., bold in the use of trickery. 

3549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Pet. x8 They . . con- 
temne those that be set in public authoriue, being knacke 
hardie and shameless. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 783 
Not one dare be so knack-hardy as to break into their 
friends and fcllowes fence and enclosure. 1649 Mercurius 
Aulicus ( Thomasson Tracts (B. M.) VoL 438 Na 2, 14) 
Resolved by the supreme knack-makers that a knack be 
brought in for settling the college of Westminster. <21700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Knacks, or Toies, <2 Knack-shop, 
or Toy-shop. 

Knack (ntuk), v. Also 4-7 knacke, 5-6 knak. 
[In senses 2 and 3 = Du. knakken (first in Kilian), 
MHO. knacken (also gnacken ), MLG. knaken 
(hence prob. S\v. knaka. Da. knags) ; cf. also Stv. 
knikka , Da. kitxkks, Norw. knekkja , to break, 
snap. Of echoic origin: cf. Clack, Crack.] 
tl intr. To deal (sharp sounding) blows. Cbs. 
Cf. Knack sb 1 1. 

2575 R. B. Appius <$• Virg. in HazL Dodsley IV. i2t Nay 
then, by the mass, it’s time to be knacking. 

2 . trans. To strike (things or their parts) together 
so as to produce a sharp abrupt noise ; to gnash 
(the teeth) ; to snap (the fingers). Now dial, * 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xix. 406 He knocked his 
teeth for angre. 1577 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees 
Bk. 79 Cast not thy bones vnder the Table, nor none see 
thou aoe knack, xdxx Cotgr., Matassiner des mains, to 
moue, knacke, or waggle the fingers, like a lugler. 17 35 
E. Chicken Collier's IVedd. (Narthumbld. Gloss.), The pipes 
scream out her fav’rite jig, She knack’d her thumbs and stood 
her trig. 

f b. To break or crack with a sharp sonnd. [Ci. 
Swed. knacke-brod , a sort of biscuit or cracknel.] 
1562 J. Heywood Prav. (1867) 66 Knak me that nut. x 573 ~ 
80 Baret Alv. K 85 To knacke, or breake a nut. 

3 . intr. To make a sharp abrupt noise, as when 
stones are struck together. Now dial. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1276 Knacking (as It were) 
with nis fingers over his head. 2617 Br. Hall Quo V adis, 

§ 20 If they can heare their beads knacke vpon each other. 
1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 282 Sheep., fly without 
cause, scared (as some say) with the sound of their own 
feet: their feet knack because they fly, and they fly because 
their feet knack. x8. . Colliers’ Pay Week in Brocket! N, C. 
Gloss., He jumps, and his heels knack and rattle. 

f 4 . trans. To ‘ break 1 (notes : see Break v. 2 h, 
Note sb. ) ; to sing with trills or runs ; to sing in a 
lively or ornate manner, to trill forth. Obs , 
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C1380 Wvclip Wks. (r88o> IQ2 pre or foure proude & 
lecherous lorellis schullen knacke pe most deuout seruyee 
pat noman scbal here pe sentence . . & panne strumpatis & 
beuys preisen sire iacke or hobbe, ..how smale pei knacken 
here noris. cx 388 in Wycli/s Sel. Wks, . III. 482 God seis 
not pat he is blessid pat syngus or knackus swete notis. 
c 1460 Tezunclcy Myst. xiii. 659 For to sing vs emong right 
as he knakt it, I can. 

f b. intr. To sing or speak in a lively manner ; 
to ‘ descant \ Obs. 

a 1SZ9 Skelton Agsl. Comely Coys trow ne Wks. 1843 1 . 15 
Curyowsly he can both counter and knak of Martyn Swart 
and all hys mery men. 

c. intr. To talk finely or mincingly. dial. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words, Knacky to speak finely. And 
it is used of such as do speak in the Southern dialect. 182s 
Brockett, Knacky to speak affectedly, to ape a style 
beyond the speaker’s education. z8$s Robinson Whitby 
Gloss, s. v., She knacks and knappers like a London miss. 
f 5 . trans. To mock, taunt. Obs. (chiefly Sc.), 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. x. 1728 This Ivyng Edward 
all wyth gawdys Knakkyd Robert the Brws wyth frawdis. 
a 1500 Ratis Raving 11. 371 Thai wyll men. .scorn & knak. 
1313 Douglas sE net's «. iii. fii.J 13 A multitude song 
Troianis Byssy to knak and pull the presoneir. 

+ Kna*ckatory. Obs. rare . A shop for knick- 
knacks. Cf. Knick-knackatoby. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 56. 3/2 You keep a Knackatory. 

Knacker 1 (narkor). [f. Knack v . + -kb l.j 
f 1 . One who sings in a lively manner. Obs . 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. {1880) igi $if pes knackeris excusen 
hem bi song in pe olde lawe. 

12 . Something that makes a sharp cracking noise; 
spec, a castanet. Now dial. 

16.. Middleton- & Rowley Span. Gipsy in. it, Our 
knackers are the fifes and, drums. Our knackers are the 
shot that fly. 1647 R. Stapylton yuvcnal 220 Castinetta’s; 
knackers of the form of chesnuts, used to this day by the 
Spaniards in their dances. 1649 W. Cavendish Varictie 
in. 43 A Bachanalian dancing the Spanish Morisco, with 
knackers at his fingers. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Knackers , 
flat pieces of wood with which children beat time. 

+ Knacker-. Obs . [Cf. Knack sb . 1 1.] A 
trickster, deceiver. 

*1380 Wyclif Wks.. (1880) 156 He pat. .can helpe to anoie 
a pore man by knackis or chapitris..siche knackeris ben as 
proude of here veyn kunnynge as lucifer. 

Knacker 3 (narksi). [Origin obscure. In 
sense 1, the knacker may orig. have made only the 
knacks or smaller articles belonging to harness, 
and hence have taken his name ; but this is doubt- 
ful, as is also the connexion of sense 2.] 

1 . A harness-maker ; a saddler, dial. 

*573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 137 Plowwrite, cartwrite, knacker 
and smith. 1622 F, Markham Bk. War hi. iv. § 6. 96 
Men of these trades, as Codders, or Knackers, Cartwrights, 
Smiths, and the like. 1691 Ray S. % E. Country Words 
104 A Knacker , One that makes Collars and other Furniture 
for Cart-horses. Mod. Northampton Dial., You must take 
this collar to the knacker’s to be altered, it wrings the 
horse’s shoulders so much. 

[Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (1736) has { A Knacker, Ratio . 
{Rcsiio is a ropemaker.) Johnson (1755^ has Knacker 
‘ *• A maker of small work’ (quoting 1573 above). ‘ 2. A rope- 
maker ’ (quoting Ainsworth). Craig 1847 lias ‘A maker of 
knacks, toys, or small work ; a rope-maker ; a collar -maker . 
All these dictionary-explanations or misunderstandings seem 
toarise out of the sense * harness-maker 

2 , One whose trade it is to buy worn out, dis- 
eased, or useless horses, and slaughter them for 
their hides and hoofs, and for making dog’s-meat. 


etc. ; a horse-slaughterer. 

*8i2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 209 He was a knacker 
{note, A purchaser of worn -up horses). 1824 Monthly Mag. 
LVlI. 109 The nackers f and catgut-makers’ yards. 1875 
Helps See. Press, ii. 9 Four or five hundred horses are 
carried to the knacker’s yard each week in London. 

b. One who buys old houses, ships, etc., for 
the sake of their materials, or what can be made 

of them. 

1890 Times 23 Aug. 4/6 Worm-eaten hulks . . sent by ship 
knackers to find freight or a grave in the North Atlantic. 
*899 Daily Nexus 2 Feb. 3/1 The old house knacker was bad 
enough, . . but he was innocence itself, compared with tne 
new house knacker that has risen up. Ibid, v* June s/4 
Lovers of old London have been grieved by the news t hat 
,. D - t 47> Leicester-square ..where the painter [Reynolds! 
hved and worked . . was to be made over to the house- 
knackers. 

3 - transf An old worn-out horse, dial. 

*854 Mayhew German Li/e I- 127 Such spavined knackers. 
f-u 7 u 0uiDA Under Two Flags (1890) 122 The famous Eng- 
lish horse was dead beat as any used-up knacker. 
Knackery (ntedori). [f. prec., sense 2 : see 
A knacker’s yard. 

*56g E. A. Parkes Tract. Hygiene (ed. 3) IT 4 Evidence to 
( hat the workmen in knackeries are in no way injur . 
*883 W. Williams Veterin. Med. (ed. 5) 7 6 5 Dogs that fre- 
queru knackeries and slaughter-houses. 

Knocking, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Knack v. + 
“ING l.] The action of the verb Knack in various 

senses. 


^JoWycup Wks. (1880)9 Veyn songis and knack>-nge 

and harpyage. c 1388 in Wycli/s Sel. Wks. HI. 484 Pm 

''ole no ferper pen holy writte and olde semtus teche, for n 
1 J? w f knackynge of settle cavellaciones. * 54 8 

Sc ‘dl. in Arb. GarncrllLyx Knakkynge of headstones 
m every pew. 2607 Tops ell Serpents (1658) 633 A certain 
Smficant noise, made by knocking of the fingers. 644 
,, UL ^ R Chirol. 176 To compresse the middje*fi n S*[ " . 
J 1Utn ^ e by their complosion. . .This knacking with 


£ STna’cIdng, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
1 hat knacks : m senses of the verb. Knocking 
earnest , downright earnest. ° 

1496 Dives 4 r Paup. (IV. de W.) 1. Hx. 102/1 Tbiscuryouse 
knackynge songe of the vycyouse mynystres in the chirche. 
1326 Skelton Afagnyfi 33 Pel. Here you not howe this 
gentylman mockys. Lyb. Ye, to knackynge ernyst what an 
it preue ? _ «*553 LTdall Royster D. iil ii. (Arb.) 41 Sure, 
0 15 "\ §ood knacking earnest. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 

, 1 « kl . lack jnS adjunct of expression. Mod. Yorksh. 
Vial., He is a knacking sort of talker, 

t Ena-ckisll, a. Obs. rare. [f. Knack sb.- + 
-ish l.] Characterized by knacks or tricks; artful, 
tricky; artificial. 

z66o H. More Myst. GodL rx. viii, Beating the Air with 
knackish forms of gracious speeches and vain grandilo- 
quence. S. S. Loyal <$■ Impart. Satirist 20 With 

knackish Prayer he does the Poor undoe : So Cain could 
Sacrifice and Murder too. 

Hence + Kna*ckishness, artificiality. 

1660 H. More Myst. GodL x. xiv, A set Form will pre- 
vent all Pride and knackishness, and preserve the publick 
worship in its due reverence and honour. 

Knacky (nre’ki), a. Also 8 nacky. [f. Knack 
sb.% + -y.J Characterized by or having a knack; 
artful, clever, adroit, ingenious. 

17 10 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas's Virgil s.v. Knak, A 
knacky man; i. e. witty and facetious. 1719 Hamilton 
ind Ep. Ramsay xi, Mony a bonny nacky tale. 1828 
Craven Dial., Knacky , ingenious, fond of knick-knacks. 
x88o yubilee o/ Rev. W. Orr Fenwick 72 His sermons-^ 
often exceedingly knacky in their division— were always 
logical in their structure. 1900 Daily News xx Jan. 7/3 He 
stoops, with his back to the derailed trucks, and with a 
knacky sort of jerk gets them on the line again. 

Knag ( D seg), sb.l Forms: 5 knage, 5-7 
knagge, 5, 9 knagg, 6- knag. [ME. knag or 
knagge = G. (orig. LG.) knagge knot, peg, etc., 
whence prob. Da. knag \ Sw. knagg. Gael, cnag 
may be from Sc. Knag v. and Knagged, regarded 
as derivatives of this word, are evidenced before it.] 
1 . A short spur or stiff projection from the 
trunk or branch of a tree, as the stunted dead 
branch of a pine or fir; hence, a peg or hook for 
hanging anything on. 

c 1440 Syr Gowghtcr 194 in Utteison Early Poetry 1 . 169 
He made prestes and clerkes to lepe on cragges, Monkes 
and freres to hong on knagges. c 1440 Bone Flor. 1795 Take 
here the golde in a bagg, I schall hyc hynge on a knagg, At 
the schypp borde ende. 1483 Cath. Aitgl. 204/2 A knage. 
1535 Lyndesay Satyre 3090 (Bannatyne MS.) It will hurt 
bettir,. .Richt now, quhen ye hing on a knag. 1662 in Pit- 
cairn Crirn. Trials III. 60 5 It wes hung wp upon an knag. 

18.. Hogg Tales < 5 * Sk. {1838) III. 250 Where is my cloak? 

. . It is hanging on one of the wooden knags in the garreL 
f 2 . One of the knobs or points ol a stag’s horn ; 
a tine. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 3 Sharpe but not so slender, 
as tne knagge of a hartes home. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 
324 The ashes of Harts horn serueth . . the very tip and 
points of the knags are thought more effectual!. 1603 — 
Plutarch's Mor. 1276 Woonder full homes for bignesse, and 
most dangerous by reason of their sharpe and branching 
knagges. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden ccxxxviii, [Leaves] 
gashed in on both sides into three or four gashes, and pointed 
at the ends, resembling the Knaggs of a Bucks-home. 

3 . A knot in wood, the base of branch. 

I 55 S W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. iii. 37 Trees .. of a 
wondrefull heigth, smothe, and without knagge or knotte. 
2630 T. de Grey Cotr.pl. Horsenu 41 If the staffs have 
knags or knots upon it. 1706 Phillips, Knag, a Knot in 
Wood. x 8 s* Seidel Organ 44 The knots and knags in the 
wood are glued over with leather. 

4 . A pointed rock or crag. 

2552 Huloet, Knagge, scopulus. _ 1825 Brockett, A tuxggs , 

pointed rocks, or rugged tops of hills _ 

Knag, sb .' 1 Sc. [Origin uncertain : cf. Noggin.] 

A small cask or barrel ; a keg. . 

a 1185 Polwmst Flj/twg w. Montgomerie TO Buttne toff, 
fill knae! thou will rug with thy fcHows. 1396 Compt BmJe 
Dav \Vcddcrburne (S. H. S.) it Ane Knag of Vtnacre. 1703 
Rules Edin. Fire Co. in Maitland Hist. tdmt. v. (.753) 3=9 

Threttie sox Stings with Knags, .whereof sex standing full 

of Water. 1804 W. Takkas Forms 9 (Join.) To slock our 
drouth’s a knag o' berry brown. 

Hence Kaa’g-gde (dim.), a small wooden vessel 
(of the capacity of a pint or so) with an upright 

* + Knag’! r #.3 Ac. Obs. The Woodpecker. 

Sir R. Gordon Gem Hist. Earls Sutherland 3 In 
th«i 9 fforests..steares or Stirlings, Lir-igigh or knag (which 
• r n1 iii like unto a paroket or parcel, which makes place 
f^r her nestwhh her Lck in the oak tree). 1769 De Foe's 
TourGt. Brit. IV. 261. 

+ Kuag, v. Obs. Also 5 gnag. [f. Knag rAiJ 
tram To hang, fasten up. 

pans. . 7 Greuez With polaynex picked 

13.. ffu. - d ' , ) Snared wyth knotez of golde. 

^ ehaki:s«) 3S4 Swecbe schul ben .. 
™1S>^pby1hego l u,ys tylthe devyl doth heat grone. 

S Knag, etc., early var. tixa v., etc. 

+ TCna-e^ed, a. Obs. Also 5 gnaggid. [f. 
J'-Tf.f F+ -ed 2 .] Furnished with protuberances, 

knobs or knots; knobbed, toothed, jagged. 

knODs, u A uc bat was tned, ail of tru 

C u°°£f fidon g fourm>-t fairest of sbap, Of mony 
S° ld J J led. .874 kuytl, knagged aboue r 1430 


kynd 


scourge - 
Holland Phry xu 


2ii Thou 
aggid. x6ox 


xxxvii,' la some she hath made them 


[horns] knagged and branched, as in Deere. 1631 R. H. 
Arraignw. Whale Creature v. 32 A knagg'd stafie. 17x1 
J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVI L 394 M arrow, knagged 
Alatern. 

Knaggy (nce-gi), a. [f. Knag sbl -j- -y.] 
Abounding in pointed protuberances, knobs, or 
knots ; knotty, rough, rugged. 

1552 Huloet, Knagge, or full of knagges, scopulosus, 
1569 Stocker tr. Died. Sic. m. xy. 131 The place was . . so 
knaggy and hanging that the wayes were inaccessible. 
1647 Fuller Good Tfu in Worse T. (1841) 153 The head of 
a flail, or flagel, knaggy and knotty. X729 Hoole Com eu in s' 
Vis. W or Id (1777) 38 The elke .. hath knaggy horns. 1853 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Lord. I. 96 Old bushes.. all 
knaggy and wormed. 

Hence Kna-gginesa. 

*Z *7 Bailey vol. 1 1 , Knagginess, fulness of Knots, as Wood. 
Knaif, etc., obs. Sc. form of Knave, etc. 
f Knaifatic, a. Sc. Obs. nonce-ivd. [f. knaif 
Knave, after dogmatic , etc.] Of the condition or 
character of a knave ; low-born ; knavish. 

c 1550 Lyndesay PederCojffeis 33 Knaifaticcoff misknawis 
him sell, Quhen he gettis in a furrit goun. 

t Knal. Obs . rare “L [Lchoic : cf. G. k nail 
loud report, blow (hence Da. knald , Sw. kna/l ), 
Du. knal\ cf. Knell sb. Mod. dial. (Lincolnsh. 
etc.) has knowi , knoll in same sense.] A stroke, 
knock, esp. on the head. 

CX380 Sir Peru mb. 463* On ]>yn beued y jeue h e a knak 
Knap (nxp), Forms: a. 1 cucepp, cnepp, 
1-2 ensep, 6 knappe, (knap©), 7 knapp, 6- knap, 
(7, 9 nap). &. knop. [OE. cn,rp(p, top, summit 
(of a hill) ; perh. cognate with ON. knapp-r knob, 
head of a stick, button, etc. (see Knop jA 1 ). Irish, 
Gael., and Welsh cnap , knob, knop, boss, button, 
lump, knap, hillock, knoll, may be from Norse or 
Eng.] 

1 . The head, crest, or summit of a hill ; a small 
hill, hillock, or knoll ; a rising ground ; a short 
steep ascent. Chiefly dial. (Cf. Knob sb. 1 . Nab.) 

a, c xooo /Elfric Exod. xix. 20 Drihjen eode uppan Jxcs 
muntes enrep. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke iv. 29 Hig . . brddon 
hine ofer 3 zes muntes cnapp. 2538 Leland It in. I. 109 The 
Castelle..standith..on the very Knape of an highe Hille, 
stepe up eche way. x<Soo F. Walker Sp. Maudevilte X02 b, 
Three men setting vp a poast, vpon a little knap dose by 
the high-way. 1685 x si Cent. Hist. Springfield (1899) II, 
176 To the first Pine Tree upon the knap or Hill by Stony 
Brooke side. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Knebworth , 
Its situation is on a hill or knap, from whence it has Its 
name. 1876 T. Hardy Ethcloerta II. xlvi, 235 ‘Now 
where's the inn?’ said Mountclcre. Just on the knap*, 
Sol answered. 1887 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. 215/2 With the 
exception of a steepish knap on leaving the Doubs Valley, 

- the road was good and nearly leveT. 1893 Q. [Couch j 
Delect. Duchy xg A.. pathway.. winding.. around the knap 
of a green hill. 

0 . <*1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 136 The tounc of 
Auraunches, standyng upon the knop of an hill. 1623 
Bingham Xenophon 62 There remained yet a little knop 
aboue them.. where the enemies guards did sit. 

2 .fg. Knap of the case {obs. Rogues' Cant ) , the head 
or goodman of the house. [Doubtfully placed here.] 
c 1550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 29 The knapp of the case, 
the goodman of the house calleth secretly unto him the 
third person. Ibid. 34 A reward unto her by knap of the 
case, & the cut-throats his accomplices. 

Knap, sb . 1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 9 nap. [Echoic: 
goes with Knap vA : cf. Knack sb. and v., and 
JSw. knapp , Dx knep, a rap, fillip. Gael, cnap, 
a sharp blow, may be from Sc.] 

1 . An abrupt stroke or blow ; a smart knock. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 6^37 Mony stroke, ..po stithe men 

hym gefe. Till J?c knight, vndur knappls, vppon knes felt 

14.. Sir Bettes (MS. N) 1895+4, I wol fonde to ^eue 
a knap. X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 143 At that counter 
wes mony crwell knap. 1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 100 
You myght cbaunce to catch a knappe of hir bcake. 1602 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 280, I nave by it gotten store 
of Knappes on my head and shoulders. X737 Ramsay Scot. 
Prov. (1750) 109 When the lady lets a pap, the messan gets 
a knap. 1828 Craven Dial., Knap , a blow. 

b. The sound of a sharp blow. 

1870 Lubbock Orig. Cndliz. ix. (1873) 403 Sounds .. The 
collision of hard bodies, .as clap, rap, tap, knap, snap. 

2 . The clapper of a mill. 

1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) A Thie/e Wks. (1630) n. 1x9/2 
A fellow..bearing neither noyse of knap or tiller. Laid 
downe his come, and went to seeke the miller. 

+ 3 . A cheating trick with dice: see quots. s, v. 
Knapping vbl. sb. Obs. 

ai6$8 Cleveland Wks. (1687) 200 Doublets? or Knap? 
The Log? low Dice? or high ? a 1680 Butler Ran. (1759) 

I. 83 Engages blind and senseless Hap ’Gainst High, and 
Low, and Slur, and Knap. 

Knap, variant form of Knop sbA and 
Knap (mup), r. 1 Now dial. Forms: a. 5-- 
knap, 5-6 knapp, 9 nap. 0 . 5-7 knop. [Echoic, 
going with Knap sb . 1 ; cf. Du. and G. (orig. LG.) 
knappen to crack, crackle, etc. ; to break (a thing) 
with a sharp crack. Gael, cnafi to strike, knock, is 
prob. from Sc. As in the case of other words that 
express an action by an imitation of its sound, the 
sense diverges in various directions, according as 
the sound or the action is prominent. In knack 
we think more of the sound, in knap of the stroke 
and its result.] 
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KNAPSCALL. 


KNAP. 

1 . trans. To strike with a hard short sound ; to 
knack, knock, rap. 

o. c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. IX. (W olf .J- Fox) iii, Thow 
can knap doun caponis on the mcht. 1550 Coveudali: 
Spir. Pcrlt vi. (1588)63 The heuenly scholemaster knappeth 
vs on the fingers, til we apprehend and leanie his will. 
1626 Bacon Syha § 133 Knap a pair of Tongs some depth 
within the Water, and you shall hear the Sound of the 
Tongs well. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags iii. 27 It 
was ever his wont. . to knap his toes on the edge of the step. 

/ 3 . c 1460 Townelcy Myst. x.\i. 408, I can my band vphefc 
and knop out the skalys. 
b. absol. or intr. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 467 This Gregour gaif him 
feild, ..knappit on quhill mony ane wes keild. 1676 Wise- 
MAX Surg. vii. v. (R.'.The people standing by heard it knap 
in, and the patient declared it by the ease she felt. 1886 
Gd. Words 86 The noise my crutches made knap, knapping 
up and down the deck. 

2 . trails. To break into parts or pieces with a 
sharp cracking sound ; to snap or break by a smart 
blow. Now used spec, of the breaking of flints or of 
stones for the roads ; cf. Knappek 3. 

1535 Coverdalk Ps. xlv[i.).9 He hath knapped the speare 
in sonder. a 157a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 147 
Rocketiis war rent, typettis war tome, crounis war knapped. 
1647 Fanshawe Pastor Fido (1676) 120 Pil’d in one heap 
dogs slain, spears knapt, men wounded. 16^8 Herrick 
Hesper., Bracelet to f/iia, ’Tis but silke that btndeth thee, 
Knap the thread and thou art free. 1820 J. Cleland 
Glasgow 107, 330 persons knapping stones for the road. 
x 85 z Instructor 1. 122 Picking up flints and knapping them, 
as the method of breaking them is called. 
fi. 1675 Dtpos. Cast. York (Surtees) 218, 8 halfe crownes, 

. .the said Auty dipt that night, for she heard the knoping 
of them, being in the next room. 

b. intr . To break off short ; to snap. 

*545 Ascham Toxoph. n. (Arb.) in The string .. beynge 
sore twined must nedes knap in sunder, 1623 Gouge. 1 'ierm. 
Extent God's Provid. § 15 The Summier, . being over- 
burdened. .knapt suddenly asunder in the midst. 

3 . trans. To break off by a smart blow, stroke, 
or tap ; to strike or knock off. 

x6oo Holland Livy 1. liv. 38 With his rod.. he knapt 
of the uppermost heads and tops of the poppies. 1710 
T. Fuller PJiarnt. Extent p. 170 A Scorbutic Foment., 
knappeth off the sharp points of the Salt. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. iv. i. (1849) x 43 He took the cigar from his lips, 
and knapped off the ashes. 

4 . To utter smartly; to talk, chatter (a language) : 
= Crack v. 5. Also intr. Sc. and north, dial. 

In quot. 18S6 said of the stonechat, ‘so called from the 
similarity between its alarm note and the striking together 
of two pebbles ’ (Swainson Prov. Nantes Brit . Birds i88$k 
1581 J. Hamilton Facile Treaty Quest . Ministers xiii, 
King James the fyfc, .. hering ane of his subjectis knap 
suddrone, declarit him ane traiteur. x68x Colvil Whigs 
Supplic. 1. 11695) 56 Like Highland Lady’s knoping speeches. 
c 1690 Lintoun Addr. to Prince of Orange m Watson 
Coll. Sc. Poems (1706) t. 20 English Andrew, who has Skill, 
To knap at every word so well. 18x2 Scott Let. to Morritt 
29 Nov. in Lockhart , He answered, .that he could knap 
English with any one. 18x6 — • Old Mori, vii, Ilka auld 
wife in the chimley-neuk will be for knapping doctrine \vi’ 
doctors o’ divinity. 1886 Mary Linskill Haven under Hill 
II. M. 147 There was a stone-chat knapping out its song. 

Knap (naep), vP Now dial. [Cf. Gnap v. 
and K.nab v.; also Du. and G. (orig.LG.) knappen 
to crack, snap, bite, which unites the senses of this 
and the prec. In Eng. also, the sense ‘snap’ seems 
to unite this with sense 2 of Knap vA See also 
Knep v.J 

intr. and trans. To bite in a short or abrupt way; 
to snap ; to nibble. 

*575 Turberv. Faulconrie 1 41 If she chaunce to knappe 
or byte at the sticke let hir bite hardly. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. F, 111. i. 10 As lying a gossip, .as euer knapt ginger, 
xfixx Cotgr., Brouter , to brouze ; to knap, or ruble off the 
sprigs, buds, barke &c., of plants. 1617 Jaitua Linguarnm 
22 Mules knap one another. 1722 Stkype Eccl. Mem. I. u 
xxxL 222 These Elyot compared to a galled horse . . always 
knapping and kicking at such examples and sentences as 
they felt sharp. 18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 52. Some knapp’d awa’ at kebbuck-stumps. 1821 
Clare Fill. Mtnstr. II. xo6 Horses .. turn’d to knap each 
other at their ease. 

Knap, obs. form of Nap sb. and v. 

+ Kna'p-bottle. Herb. Obs. The Bladder- 
campion, Silent injlata, so called from its inflated 
calyx which snaps when suddenly compressed. 

1640 Parkinson Thcat. Bat. 263 Some with us call it 
Knap bottle, and others Spalling or Frothy Poppy. 

Knape. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 cnapa, 
2-3 cnape, 3-6 (S dial.) knape, 6 Sc. knaip, 
7 (9 dial. ) knap. [OE. cnapa ~ OFris. knapa , 
QT)\i.kiiapo(SlDa.knape,T)u. kuaap), IsiLG. (hence 
MHG.) knape , ON. hnapi (ODa. and OSw. knape) 
OTeut. *knapoit -. The ulterior etym. and 

relation to OE. cnafa, knave, are uncertain : see 
note to Knave.] 

+ 1 . A male child, a boy ( — Knave sb. 1) ; a lad, 
young man, youth, fellow. Obs. 

c xooo /Elfuic Gen . xxL 19 Heo of j>am sealde J«un cnapan 
drmcan. c 1200 Ormin 4106 To clippenn swa cnapess 
shaDp. C1250 Gen. <$■ Ex. 2573 Be knapes to deade giuen, 
And Seten fie mayden childre Huen. C1330 ArtJu ff Mtrl . 
7821 Ac right now a litel knape To Bedingham com with 
iape. 13. . Gaut. «$• Gr. Knt. 2136 paje he be a stum knape. 
1 2 . A man-servant, male attendant, * man' : 
— Knave sb. 2. Obs. 


c xooo /Elfric Gen. xxti. 19 Abraham Ja 5ecyrde sona to 
hys cnapum. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vm. 6 Min cnapa 
lio on mioucn huse lama, c 1250 Gen. $ ■ Ex. 477 His knape 
wende it were a der. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 321 This 
cherles knape Hath lad this maiden thcr he wolde. 1508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit We/ncn 125. I dar nought keik to the 
knaip that the cop fillis. 15x3 Douglas /Ends xiu ii, 87 
The byssy knaipis and verlcttis of his stabill. 

b. dial. A tliatcher’s requisite. (See quots.) 
1764 Burn Poor Laws 127 The thatchers to this day have 
an instrument that holds^ their straw, which they call a 
knape. 1803 East Anglia. Gloss., Knape. or Knave, the 
frame which contains the straw which is carried up the ladder 
to the thatcher. 

3 . As term of contempt or reprobation (also 
jocularly); A rascal, rogue, knave: ~ Knave sb. 3. 
Obs . exc. dial. 

ax 450 Lydg. Merita Misses 190 Prowdc knapys, That 
make in holy chyrchc lapis. 15x3 Dquclas /Ends ix. ix. 
77 Turnus..Thus dyd bym chyde: O cative raklcs knaip. 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. v. vx. (Arb.) 88 Good night Roger 
oldc knaue, knaue, knap. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
A Knap , a person not strictly honest. ..‘A regular knap '. 

4 . attrib as J'knapo child (~ KNAVE- CHILD). 
ex 200 Or.min 7903 Forr cnapechild is afledd wel Afftcrr 

weppmanne kind, c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 2585 Euerilc knape 
child of fiat kin, ben a-non don fie flod wifi-in. 

Knapholt, knappald, var. Knaitle sb. Obs. 
t Kna-ppan. Obs . [Welsh cnapan , dcriv. of 
cnap knob, lump, round piece.] An old Welsh 
game in which a wooden ball was hurled through the 
air by successive players, each side endeavouring to 
drive it as far as possible in one direction ; also the 
ball with which this game was played. 

*573 Phaer /Endd vu. marg., This play is yet used 
in Wales, and the ball is called Knapnan. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1892) 27 x Of these Knappan daies in 
Penbrokshere there were wont to be fyve in nomber. Ibid. 
273 There is a rounde bowle prepared.. of some massye 
wood, . . and should be boyled in tallow, for to make it 
slipperye, and harde to be holden, this bowle is called 
Knappan, and.. he that catcheth it hurleth it towardcs the 
countrey he playeth for, for gole, or appointed place. 

Hence 1 * Krta'ppauer, a player at this game. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 280 Saw none but him- 
selfe and this old rude Knappaner in place. 

Knapped (nrept), fpl. a. [f. Knaps;.* + -ed*.] 

Broken by a sharp blow, broken off short. 
b i86x Times 28 Sept., Advt., Freehold Villa Residence, . . 
in the style of the domestic architecture of the 14th century, 
xnost substantially built of knapped flints, interlaced with 
brickwork and with dressings of Bath stone. 1899 Daily 
News 16 Sent. 7/6 The fragment of a bridge; ..a fine piece 
of work, with alternations of stone and knapped flints. 
Knappell, var. Kneppel Obs., clapper of a bell. 
+ Knapper *. Sc. Obs. rare. In 6 -ar. 
[Jamieson suggests derivation from Knape.] * A 
boor, a menial * (Jam.). 

* 5*3 Douglas /Ends vm. Prol. 121 Grathit lyke sum 
knappar [Carnb. MS. gnappar]. 

t Knapper 2 . Obs. [f. Knap vi 2 - + -Eit 1 .] One 
who bites abruptly, or snaps. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxviL xo OIF seme byttaris and 
beisc knapparis. x6xx Cotgr., Rongeur, a gnawer, knapper, 
nibler. 

Knapper 3 (nm'pai). dial, and local, [f. Knap 
i/.I + -er X] One who or that which * knaps * ; one 
who knaps or breaks stones, flints, or the like ; esp. 
one whose occupation is the shaping of flints by 
strokes of a hammer. 

1870 Spectator X3 Aug. 976 They [flints] then pass into 
the hands of the ‘knapper*. His implements are a small 
anvil, called a ‘stake*, set^ obliquely .. and a ‘knappiug- 
hammer * of fine steel, of which the face is set obliquely also. 

. . One smart blow strikes off the rough end, another detaches 
a piece of the proper size for a gun-flint. 1894 Athcnasum 
27 Jan. xu/i ‘Knapping* flints, as practised on Brandon 
Heath, in Suffolk, is exceedingly hard work, though there 
the * knapper 1 labours for * his own hand *. 

b. A hammer used for shaping flints ; also, Sc. 
a stone-breaker’s hammer ; a knapping-hammer. 

1787 Shirref yamie ff Bess tv. i, A finer lad., ne'er 
cocked his knapper to the lift. 1882 Athenxum 36 Dec. 
818/1 Palaeolithic implements, ..together with the flint tools 
or k nappe rs, by which they were shaped. Ibid. 818/2 
Neolithic knappers were shown, ..with knapping hammeis 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

Kna*pper 4 . slang, or dial. Also knepper, 
napper. The knee, 

1764 T. Brydges Horner Travcst. (1797) I. 237 The bully 
on his bare Kneppers knelt down. Ibid. II. 243 On his 
knappers down he dropp'd. XS77 N. I V. Line. Gloss., Nappcrs , 
the knees. 

Kna’pping’, vbl. sb. [f. Knap vA 4- -ing *.] 
The action of Knap vA ; the action of striking or 
knocking ; a. spec, a form of cheating in throwing 
dice (see quots., and cf. Knap sb . 2 3) ; b. in mod. 
local use, the action of breaking stones or flints. 

a. 1680 Kikkman Eng, Rogue iv. 226 Knapping, is when 
you strike one Die dead, 1822 Scott Nigel xxiii, Men talk 
of high and low dice,, .topping, knapping, slurring. 

b. 1835 Carlyle Let. in Kroude Life in Loud. (1884) I. L 24 
Walk out of this if even into the knapping of stones. 1887 
Magazine of Art X. 406 The third process, or * knapping *. . . 
Holding the flake or strip of flint with its face uppermost 
upon a ‘stake* of iron [etc:]. 1892 Daily News 2 Dec. 6 / 1 
lhere has never been a cessation of the Brandon flint 
knapping*. 

c. attrib as knapping-hammer, - machine , -tool. 
1785 Burns 1st Ep. to La/raik xi, Ye’d better taen up 


spades and shools Or knappin -hammers. 1883 Archxol, 
Cant. XV. xo 3, I have . .discovered humorous flint hammers' 
and knapping tools. *' 

+ Kna’ppisli, a. Gbs. exc. dial. [f. Knap v 2 + 
-JSU*. Cf. snappish.] Rudely abrupt or fro ward 
testy. 4 J 

* 5*3 More in Grafton Chrotu (1568) II. 809 He rejected 
the Dukes request with manyspitcfull and knappislie wortlcs. 
154a Udall Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 165 A ccrtaine saudeor 
knappLhc young springall *577-87 Stanyhurst in Holin- 
shed Citron. I. 35/1 Answering your snappish ‘Quid* with 
a knappish ‘ Quo 1629 Z. Boyd Last Battcll 169 Your 
spirit is so knappish and way-ward. 

Hence + KmvppisUIy adv., f Kna-ppiahness. 
*549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly Tiijh, If ought shall 
seeme to you to have been saied . . more knappishely. 1573-80 ‘ 
Bari:t A tv. F1154 Frowardly. .malapertly, Jcnappi.shly, pro- 
tend. 1617 Mis sn nu Duclor, Knappish, knappishnesse. 

t Knapple, knappel, sb. Sc. obs. Also 
knappald, knapholt. [Scotch variant of clap- 
palde, -oldc, Clapjiolt ; app. with substitution of 
/snap for clap/] « Cl.AfUo.uii). 

*496 Ld. Trcas. Acc. Scot . I. 285 Item, for leding of ix e 
knaplioltis ftirth of Leith to the Castel of Edinburgh.. iijr. 
iiij \it. Ibid. 278 Item . . for ix* knappald Is. . iiij ii. xs. c 1575 
BalfouPs Practicks, Cast umis (1754) 88 The great hundreth 
knapple, contenand xxiii] small hundrethis. x66x Sc. Acts 
Chas. II, c. 33 (Jam.) That the whole coupers..make the 
said salmond barrels of good and^ suflicient new knappel. 
1707 G. ftliEGB St. Gt. Brit. 11. 30 Pitch, Steel-Kits, Knapple, 
Oak, Waimcoat. 1753 Maitland Hist. Edinb. 111. 248 ror 
every hundred of Dantzic KnappeU.,4 pennies. [1808 
Conipt Buik Dav. Wcdderbunte (S. H. S.) In trod. 44 Ihe 
Nonvegian timber consisted of . . roofspars, knapholt and 
burnwood.] 

tKna-pple, vP- Obs. In 7 knaplo. [Fre- 
quentative of Knap v.-: see -LE and cf. Knabele.] 
To bite shortly and repeatedly; to nibble. 

x6xx Cotgr., Grignoter, . . to gnaw, knaple, or nible away. 
184^-78 HalLiwell, Knapple , to bite, or nibble. North. 
f Kna-pple, vA Obs. rare m ~°. [Frequentative 
of Knap vA ; see -lk.] » Knap vA 2, 3. 

*755 Johnson, Knapple, to break off with a sharp quick 
noi sc. A insworth. 

Kna’ppy, a. Now dial . [f. Knap sb. and v. 
+ -Y.J (See quots.) 

*55 * Huloet, Knappye, or full of knappes, verrucosus. 
*855 RouiNhON Whitby Gloss., Nappy, ill-natuied^ testy. 
‘As nappy and as nasty as you please.* [E. D. V. Knappy, 
snappish. ] 1887 J a m i kson Suppl., Knappy , in small roundi:h 
lumps, abounding in small lumps; Orkn. 

Knappy, obs. form of Nappy. 

Knapsack (nce*psxk). [a. LG. knapsack (Du. 
knapzah, G. knappsack ), flrst recorded in 16th c. 
The fiist element is somewhat obscure, but is 
generally taken as LG. and Du. knappen = ICNAP&,-, 
G. knapp eating, food; cf. also Snapsack. Also 
adopted in F. (about 1600) as canapsa (now obs,).] 
A bag or case of stout canvas or leather, worn by 
soldiers, strapped to the back and used for carry- 
ing necessaries; any similar receptacle used by 
travellers for carrying light articles. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 1. (R.), Each one fill* his knap- 
sack or his scrip With some rare thing that on the field is 
found. 1608 Cart. Smith 7*rxr<rA’r/aA\Vks.(Arb.)2oOnethat 
vsually carried my Gowne and Knapsacke after me. X045 
Mass. Col. Rec. (1854) III. 40 Every souldier. .with muskeu, 
sword, bandaleers, and knapsacke. *793 Burns Sodgers 
Return i, My humble knapsack a* my wealth, A poor but 
honest sodger. 1858 Lytton What will He do 1. x,x » 
packed up his knapsack, and started for the train. 1808 
Rcgul. <5 Orders Army § 604 d, The havresack is to be 
worn on all occasions when the knapsack is worn. 
fig. <11658 Cleveland Char. Country-Comiu.-inanvi *s. 
(1687) 76 A short-handed Clerk, tack'd to the Rear of him 
to carry the Knapsack of his Understanding. 

Emerson Ess., Nature Wks. [Bohn) 1. 224 The knapsack of 
custom falls off his back, 
b. attrib. 

1633 Shirley Vug. Admiral 1. ii, Fit tori. He 
truly That dares forget to be rewarded. Soldier. I his is 
but cold comfort for a knapsack*man. *823 Crabo Techuol. 
Diet. s. v. Drill, ‘ Knapsack-Drill *, a sort of punishment for 
minor offences, which consists in marching soldiers round the 
barrack-yard, &.C. for a certain time, with 6 or 12 lb. shot 
tied to their knapsacks. X899 Weslm. Gaz. 16 Nov. 12/2 
Au Oxford Bible, .printed on Oxford India p a P?. r .' ' 311 j 
bound in khaki, .will be known as the Knapsack Bible, ana 
is specially designed for use by soldiers and sailors. 

Hence Kna'psackingf vbl. sb. (cf. coaching , Irani - 
ing), travelling with a knapsack ; Kna’psackwise 
adv., in the manner of a knapsack. 

*877 H . Drummond in G. A. Smith Life v. (1898) t x|> * r ' v . a ? 
glad to. .go knapsacking with Professor peikie. x88o iff'- 
xi. 26g, I have often marked this spot in my knapsacking 
days. 1899 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 162/1 A large basket carried, 
knapsack wise. 

t Knapscall, Sc. Obs. Forms: gknapescall, 

6 knapscall, -scull, -shal, -ska, -skaw, -seka, 
knopska, 6-7 knapiskay, 7 knapskall, 'schaw, 

9 arch, knapskull. [The flrst element has been 
supposed to be Knape sb., lad, attendant, man, or 
its possessive knap's ; the second is doubtful-] 

Some kind of helmet or headpiece; generally 
worn by persons of inferior rank ; perhaps origin- 
ally by the servants of the men-at-arms. 

*498 in Durham Eccl. Proc. (Surtees) 42 Galea, A nglice a 
Salet or a knapescall. <1x57* Knox Hist. R efi Wks. 1840 
I. 150 To address thame selves in thare most warlyk array# 



KNAPSCAP, 


KJtfAVESHIP. 


with jack, knapscall.splent, speir, and axe. 1572 Satir. 
Poems Reform. Xxxiii. 264 To ride furth to the weir. With 
Jak and Sword, gude hors, Knapscull, and speir. 15S6 
J. Carmichael Let. in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) I. 442 He 
did use you to go before uthers..wuh the reade Knapska. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 6 b (Acts Will. c. 23) Ane habergeon, 
ane knapiskay of iron, anc sword, ane dagger. [1820 Scott 
Abbot xxvi, Get on your jacks, plate-sleeves, and knap- 
sculls.1 

t Kna*pscap. Sc. Obs. app. an altered form 
of prec. ; conformed to cap. 

a 1802 Jamie Telfer xxxv. m Child Ballads vn. cxc. 
(1890) 7/2 Willie was stricken ower the head, And through 
the knapscap the sword has gane. 1830 R. Cuambeus 
Jas. I, I. iii. 94 We find,.k»apxcaps burnished up. 

Knapweed (nce'pwfd). [Orig. knapweed, f. 
Knop si . 1 + Weed s 6 .; from the hard rouoded 
involucre.] The common name of species of 
Ctnlaurea (N. O. Composite), esp. C. nigra, a 
common weed with a hard tough stem, and light 
purple flowers set on a hai d rough dark-coloured 
globular ‘head’ or involucre. 

a. 14.. MS. Laud 553 If. 13 Iasia. nigra... is an herbe y l 
me clepitth maidfeloun or bohves or yrnehard or knopwed. 
1530 Palsgr. 236/2 Knoppe wede an herbe. 1691 Ray Coll. 
Words Postscr. 17 1 For Knapweed, Knopweed, because of 
the knops at' the top. Z787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 2), 
Knopweed. 1863 Prior Plant- Knap-weed, Knop-, or 
Knob-weed. 

8. 1597 Gerardk Herbal it. ccxxxviii. 588 Matfellon or 
blacke Kuapweedc is doubtlesse a kinde of Scabious.. the 
flowers do grow at the top of the stalks, being first small 
scaly knops, like to the knops of Corne flower. *656 W. 
Coles Art of Simpling 38 Some grow in knaps like bottles 
as knapweed. 1785 M artyn Rousseaus Bot. xxvi. (1794) 401 
Common or Black Knapweed . . which the country people 
in some places call Hard-heads. 1896 R. F. Horton in 
Sunday Mag. Nov. 722 Within the enclosure were ragwort, 
knapweed, and scabious. 

Knar (nai). Forms : 3-4 knarre, 7, 9 knare, 
9 knar, knaur; 5, 7 gnarre. 9 gnar(r. [ME. 
knarre ^ LG. knarre{ti, Du. knar stump (of an 
old tree), knot, knob. Cf. Knuu. 

The history in Eng. is obscure. From 14th to t 9 th c. 
there are app. no genuine examples of its use, Dryden’s 
knars (copied by later writers) being based on. knarie, 
Knarry in Chaucer. The spelling with gn-, usual in recent 
glossaries, may be partly due to gnarled.) 

1 . A rugged rock or stone. Now dial, 
a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 999 That lond nis god, . . Ac wilder- 
msse hit is and weste, Knarres and eludes. 13.- Gaw. ff 
Gr. But. 2166 Hy3e bonkkez & brent.. & ruje knokled 
knarrez, with knorned stonez. 1837 Thornber Hist. Black- 
pool 184 (E. D. D.) Gnarrs are large beds of stones, covered 
with incrustations formed by insects for their habitations, 

# 2 . A knot in wood ; spec, a mass originating 
in an abortive branch, forming a protuberance 
covered with bark, on the trunk or root of a tree. 

138* Wyclif Wisd. xiii- 13 A crokid tree, and ful of knarres 
[1388 knottis]. 1623 Cockeram, Gnarre , a bard knot in 
wood, 1700 Dryden Palamon *V Arc. 1146 Prickly stubs, 
instead of trees,. .Or woods with knots and knares deformed 
and old. 1805 Miss Seward in Pohvhele Trad, ff Recoil. 
U826) II. 572 The .. knots and knares with which it was 
covered. 1814 Cary Dante’s Inf. xiii . 4 Not light The 
boughs and tapering, but with knares deform'd. 1854 Miss 
Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.v. (E. D. D.), The stick with 
which the game is played, having a gnar or knot at the end 
of it, 1869 Masters Peg. Terat. 419 Knaurs may occa- 
sionally be used for purposes of propagation. 

f 3 . A knotted, thick-set fellow. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 549 He was short scholdred, brood, 
a thikke knarre [so most MSS. ; Lansd. gnarre]. 

Hence Xnarred (naid) a., knotted, gnarled. 

1849 Longf. Building of the Ship 59 The knarred and 
crooked cedar knees. 1856 Aird Poet. Whs. 19 Gnared 
with knots and knobs. 


Kuark (nark). slang. Also nark. [Cf. Da. 
huxrk an old crabbed person.] a. A hard-hearted, 
unfeeling person, b. (See quot. 1873.) 

*85* Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 343 (Hoppe) He was a 
good man ; he couldn't refuse a dog, . . but lie had a butler, 
a regular ‘ knark 1873 Slang Diet., Nark, a person in the 
pay of the police; a common informer; one who gets his 
Imng by laying traps for publicans, etc. . 

Knarl (nail), rare . [Related to Knar ; cf. 

hear and knurl. J 
1 1 - A tangle, knot. Obs. 

Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. iu. ii. (1622) 65 The poison 
was found hidden in a knarie of her baire, , 

dial. 1 A hunch- backed or dwarfish, man 
( Brocket! N. C. Gloss. 1825). 

■Knarie, Knarled, obs. ff. Gnarl, -ed. 
Knarry (na*ri), a. rare. Also 7 > 9 gnarry. 
[f- Knar 4- -y.] Having knars or knots ; knotty. 

C1385 Chaucer Kntls T. ixx 9 A forest - - Whh knotty 
knarry (Thynnes ed. knarie} bareyne trees olde. Of stuobes 
sharpe. x 5 6 7 Turberv. tr. Ovid's Epist. 22 This rygor to 
woods and knarrie trees expell. Ibid . 23 My brothers 
hones with balefull blowes of knarrie clubbe he brake. 10x3 
Cawdrey Table Alph., Knarry , knotty, stubbie. 16*3 
. °*-ki£Ram h, Knotty, Gitarry. 1882 Swinburne Athens 7 
Prist r. Lycnessc 179 Boughs all gaunt and gnarry. 

. -“AtRBh, obs. or erron. variant of Gnash v. 
erfioo B UK£l Pilgr. in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems (170 6) 
i*\?5 Sick hashing and knashing, Cums not of cleinlie 
cukis. js 26 J. Doyle Ess. Cath. Claims 248 Some tub for 
whale of prejudice to knash its teeth against. 

-“•Hast, variant of Gnast sb. 

, c >44o Cavgrave Life St. Katlu l i 59 Ovre wyt on-to his 
is but a knast. 
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’ J] Kna’ster, German spelling of Canaster 2, a 
kind of tobacco. 

1793 F ERRiAR Illustr. Sterne 306-7 Who Knaster loves not, 
be he doom d to feed With Cadres fou), or suck Virginia’s 
weed. .. But Knaster always, Knaster is my song, In stu- 
dious gloom, or 'mid th’ assembly's throng. 1853 Blackw. 
Mag. LXXIV. 132 The dried leaves, coarsely broken, are 
sold as canaster or knaster. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. v, vii. 
(1872^ II. n8 Long Dutch pipe in the mouth of each man ; 
supplies of knaster easily accessible. 

Knat, obs. form of Gnat 1 and 
Knatch, variant of Knetch v. Obs. 
iCnau(e, Knaulag(e, obs. ff. Know v., 
Knowledge. 

Knauling; see Knave-line. 
f Knavate. Obs. nonce-wd. A knave. 
a 1529 Skelton Epitaphe Poet. Wks. 1843 I. 170 Fratres, 
orate. For this knauate, By the holy rode, Dyd neuer man 
good. 

Knave (n£*v), Forms ; 1 cnafa, 3 cnafe, 
3-4 cnaue, 3-7 knaue, (4-5 knawe, knaf(e, 
5 knaffo, 3-6 Sc. knaif(f), 4- knave. [OE. cnafa 
= OHG. knabo , clmabe (MHG. and G. knabe ):— 
OTeut. *knaton-. The relation between this and 
the synonymous cnapa , Knape (q. v.) is not clear. 

OHG. had also knappo (MHG. and G. knappe ) : on the 
supposed relationship between this and knabo, see Streitberg 
Urgerm. Gram. p. 151.] 

+ i. A male child, a boy. Obs. 

a 1050 Liber Scintill. tv. (1889) 172/19 Na £edafena5 Jjam 
se to fulfremednysse hogaS, gamenian mid cnafan [L. cum 
parvulo). c 1205 Lay. 292 pa pe time com: pat pe cnaue 
wes iboren. ci2 $ o Gen. 4 Ex. 1151 So Sat he haueS . . on 
eiSer here a knaue bt-geten. a X300 Cursor M. 10267 pe 
lagh . . Biclepis m ^ n ^ or maiedight pat has na barn, ne 
mai ne knaue. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. ( Magdalena ) 362 
Grant ws grace a barne to hafe, othire a madyne or a knaf. 
c 1460 Tovoneley Myst. xiii. 554 Is youre chyld a knave ? 

2 . A boy or lad employed as a servant ; hence, 
a male servant or menial in general ; one of low 
condition. (Freq. opposed to knight.) Now arch. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelntan) Ixxxv. 16 (Bosw.) Syle mihte 
cnafa n bin urn I L. puero tuo). a 1 225 A rtcr. R. 3 80 pe k ok es 
knaue, pet wasshe3 pe disshes i3e kuchene. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 3153 He bad cum wit him knaues tua. 1393 Langl. 
P. Pi. C. vi. 54 Men sholde constreyne no clerke to knauene 
Werkes. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 506 There may 
no lord take up a newe gise, But that a knave shalle the 
same uptake. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas . xxix. (1845) 135 
Icham a gentylman of much noble kynne, Thoughe Iche be 
clad in a knaves skynne. 1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 7 
Every Horseman hath two or thre horses, and to every 
horse a knave. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. in. 22 What 
Nonsense wou’d the Fool tby Master prate, When thou, his 
Knave, canst talk at such a rate ! 1820 Scott Monast. xiii, 
A man seeks but his awn, and yet folk shall hold him for 
both miller and miller's man, that is miller and knave. 
X 825 — Talism, xx, Thou art an apt, and wilt doubtless be a 
useful, knave. 

3 . An unprincipled man, given to dishonourable 
and deceitful practices; a base and crafty rogue. 
(Now the main sense. Often contrasted with/W.) 

In early use the sense may have been ‘ one of low or 
ienoble cbaracler ‘ a mean person’. 

<riao< Lay. i6wi For vnwrs is f>e lane, .. & a cnaue is his 
broiler. i 3 - . 1 £■ Allil. P. R 85s What 1 he wooded no 
wohe of welrked knauez. 1481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 315 Yf 
any Brother . . dysspysse anoder, callenge nym knatte, or 
horson, or defle, or any yoder mysnaine. xSoo-2 ? Dunbar 
Poems xxviii. 39 I" Hevm ;e salbe sanctis full clcir. Thocht 
ie be knavis in this cuntre. 155 5 \den pscades 33 His 
accusers . were nowghtye felowes, abhomtnable knaues 6: 
wlaynes’ 1668 Pepys Diary 29 J*n., The veriest knave 
and buftlehead that ever he saw in his life. 1726 Swwt 
G ulliver 1. vi, The honest dealer is always undone, and the 
knave eets the advantage. 1800 Wellington Let. to Lieut. 
Col Close in Gurw. Desp. (1837) 1. 258 The common practice 
is to accuse a man of being either a fool or a knave. 1847 
Tfnnys on Princ. iv. no Knaves are men, That lute and 
flute fantastic tenderness, And dress the victim to the 

offering up. . 

b In various proverbial expressions. 

,.,6 r Heywood Prov. (.867) 79 Two. false knnuos n«de 
„„Trnkrr men say. Hid., Some saie also, tt is mery when 
r^,,rs ,necm lid. 47 An olde knaue is no chiWe. .6.7 
Moryson Itin. 111. S Thus the English Proucrb satth, No 
knaue to the learned knaue. . , . , J 

c Jocularly, or without seriously implying bad 
rrrniities (cf. rogue, rascal). Noty rare. 

\ ,55, Udall Royster D. m. iti (Arb.) <6 Good night 
D knaue '1605 Shaks. Lean. iv. 107 How now, 

2v E meuy knaue, how dost thou ? 1670 EnaiAno Coat. 
svJET.1 ids that are arch kaaves at the nominative case. 
S^actSay ban. Fair v, A roar would follow from 
, -j 1- .mu nry knaves. 


he nominative case. 


„ , , 4 : he “; rc l e of young knaves, usher and all. 

4 In playing-cards: The lowest court card of 
each suit, bearing the representation of a soldier 

° r STucw^i-fe - H ^.pedsiry Ul.-go 

enterelh Nichol Newfangle . . and 
Sf a knlve of clubs in his hand, a s 6,. Habisotos 
ca Vy A sawcv Knave, to trump both King and Queene. 
Epigr., A » Y Lack 8? - lhe Knave of Diamonds 
, 7 iz-u Foie n/' ,he Queen of Hearts. 1796 

mub. Raj all I. > 5 °. If. anyone 
Euza H ■ • claim to European origin, it is that 

°r W PU >" ' 1 Thc old G “ man 

cards had neither queen nor knave. . 

... - ^ contrivance in which a spool or spindle 

revolves. Pgglgl'i^ncstenh. Relics (1877) rv In the 

w^ng shop A' P»« shuIlcU * ^ S ' V ‘ Stt “ d 1 £ “ VC “ 


the ^uiltoume. 2688 R. Houje Armoury til. 2S7/2 The 
Reeling Pin (which some call a Knave is for thc Spool 
to run or turn upon whilst it is Reeling upon thc Reel. 

6. at l rib. and Comb., as knave-fool ; knave- born 
adj. ; "j-knavo- seller, a slave-dealer; knave's 
grease, a Bogging; f knave's mustard, some 
cruciferous plant. Also Knave-bajbn, -child. 

z86o Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxxxviii. xxa Get 
up *k»ave-bom falsehoods against the people and governors 
of foreign countries. 1627 Drayton Moon-calf Vozms (1810) 
129/1 Whilst that *kna%*e-fool .. Smiles at thc coxcomb, 
which admires him so. 155a Huloct, *Knaue seller, or 
he that selleth knaues or staucs. x6o3 Withal s Diet . 
Chitdr. 73 Masiigophorus , . . lhat is wort hie to bee beaten, 
or scourged, they cal it ’knaues grease. 1597 Gerakde Herbal 
11. xix. 206 The thirde kindc of treacle Muslarde, named 
*knaues Mustard tfor that it is too bad for honest men). 
Knave (u^v), v. [f. Knave sb.] Irons. In 
various nonce-uses : a. To call (any one) knave, 
b. To make a knave of. c. To steal like a knave, 
d. To force knavishly. Hence Kua'ving vbl. sb. 

1545 *st Exam. Anne A skew c in Bale’s Sel. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 173 Dog’s rhetoric and cur’s courtesy, knavings, 
brawlings, and quarrellings. 1598 J. M. Seruingmans 
Covtf. (1868) 162 What cares a Gentleman now adayes to 
knaue and! rascall his Man at euery wordc? 1605 Kyd ut 
Pt. Jeronimo in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 361 He’s a great man, 
therefore we must not knave him. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, ii, To be knav’d out of our graves. 173a Gentle- 
man Instructed (ed. iqJ 477(D.) How many nets do they lay, 
to ensnare the squire and knave themselves. z8ax Clark 
Fill. Miustr. I. 18 Sad deeds bewailing of the prowling 
fox ; How in the roost the thief had knav'd his way. 

+ Knave-bairn. Sc. and north . Obs. *= next. 

n 1300 Cursor M. a668__Do your knauebarns to circumces. 
<r . I 37S Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (Mathias) 3: Gyf I consawyt haf 
bis nycht a knafe barne. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vil xiii. 
115 pe Erlys awyn wyf wes lychtare Of a Knaive Barne. 
at8oa Tam-a-Llne iu Child Ballads (1857) I. 366 If it 
be a knave bairn. He’s heir o’ a’ my land. 18x5 Scott Guy 
M. xi, He tel I’d the Laird that the Evil One wad have 
power over the knave-bairn. 

+ Kna’ve-cbild. Obs , A male child. 

c 1x7 5 Lamb. Horn. 77 pu scald, .bare Knaue child, c 1275 
Lay. 15526 3ef man funde..eny cnaue child, pat neuere fader 
nadde. ^1320 Sir Bates (MS. A) 3714 Fond he per noper 
3ong ne elder, Boute twei hepene knaue childer. 0x440 
Gesta Rom. 1. Ixxii. 390 (Add. Mb'.) With in few dayes after 
she was dclyucred of a fayre knave childe. 

f Knwve-line. Naut. Obs. In 7 knauIiDg', 
knaueline. One of the small lines in the tackling 
of a vessel (see quot. 1627). 

1626 Cart. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen xs Small cordage, 
as head lines, the knaulings, gxssits or furling lines. 1627 
— Seaman's Gram. v. 24 The Knaue-line is a rope (that] 
hath one end fastened to the crosse trees, and so # comes 
downe by the ties to the Rams head, .to keepc the ties and 
Halyards from turning about one another when they arc 
new. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Knave Line. 1867 in Smyth 
Sailor's Word -Ik. s. v. Line. 

t Kna*vely, adv. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Knave sb. + 
-LY 2 .] In the mariner of a knave. 

c 1592 Marlowe Jew of Malta jv. v, KnaveJy spoke, and 
like a man at arms. 

Knavery (n<? J *vori, ne l -vri). Also 6 Sc. knaifrie. 

[f. Knave sb. + -ery.] 

1 . Performance characteristic of a knave; dis- 
honest and crafty dealing ; trickery, roguery. With 
a and pi., A knavish deed or practice. 

1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man Wks. (1573! 147/2 Because 
of a litle knauery which a Deacon at Constantinople plaidc 
thorough confession with one of the chiefe wiucs of the citie. 
1546 Bale Eng. Votaries l (1560; 64 All suche knaueryes 
must haue a pretensed colour. 16x2 Dckkek If it be not 
good Wks. 1873 III. 312 The Sun sees much Knauery in a 
yere, and the Moone more in a quarter. 1673 Temple Ess., 
Ireland Wks. 1731 I. 115 The unskilfulnes>, or Carelesness, 
or Knavery of the Traders. 1724 Ramsay Vision xiii, 
Knaivry, and slaivrie, Ar equally uispysd. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (1762) p. xiv, Either through the Ignorance 
or Knavery of Physicians. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxxiii. 10 He frustrates their knaveries, and makes their 
promising plots to end in nothing. 

b. As a mock title; «* Knaveship J. 

,1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxiii^ 5 Please your knaveries 
hoist a sail for exile, Pains and privacy? 

2 . In weakened sense ; Koguishness, waggish- 
ness, playing of tricks. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Atids. AT. m. ii. 346 This is thy negligence, 
still thou mistak’st, Or else committ’st thy knaucries wilfully. 

*59 9 — Hen. V, iv. viL 52 He wax full of rests, and gype<, 
and knaueries, and mockes, 1646 Evelyn Diary 7 Ov.t., 

Vet are they chereful and full of knavery- 

+ b. cotter. Tricks of dress or adornment. Cbs. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iiL 53 With Scarfes, and 
Fannes, and double change of brau’ry. With Amber Bracelets, 
Beade>, and all this knau’ry* 

f 3 . A popular name for the plant Nattheciuni 
ossifrogum , Bog Asphodel. (Cf. honesty , pride, 
thrift .) Obs. 

1*547 Brev. Hcaltk § 151 Put no Lubbcrworte into 

theyr potage,and beware of knauerynje aboute ihcyr hert.} 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. jstg My good friend Docior 
Anthony Salter of Exeter, ..could understand of the countrey 
people no other name thereof, orpropertre appropriate unto 
it but knavery. __ 

Knaveship (nr J *vjip). Also {Sc.) 6 knaship, 
knaifschip, 7 knawship. [f. Knave sb. + -amp.] 

1 . The condition of being a knave: used with 
a possessive, as a mock title. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet B, Your Knaue<hip brake ycu[rj 
Du»t on the Bishops. 16S0 Revenge 1. x. 6 What, Mr. Trick- 
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well, does your Knaveship dare walk the street? 1767 
Thornton tr. Plautus II. 322 Let him try the cause., 
whether too your knaveship Should not be clapt in prison. 
1BS7 Swinburne Locrine it. ii. 28 The liar will say no more 
—his heart misgives His knaveship. 

f 2 . Sc. The quantity of corn or meal payable 
to a miller’s servant (cf. Knave sb. 2 , quot. 1 S 20 ) 
as one of the sequels or small dues levied on each 
lot of com ground at a thirlage mill. Obs. 

15. . Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Prewing of the auld statutis & 
vse that thai hed wownt to bef of the multur of ilk boll, 
and quhat knaship. *575 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (Mail. Cl. 
1832) 37 Taking forth Jjavrofof v multours and thre knaifs- 
chips of malt. >596 Reg* blag. Sig. (1890) 176/ x Cum 
astrictis multuris acrarum de F. vocat. le knaifschip. 1009 
Skene Reg. May. 3 (Act Will c. 9) Ane free man or ane 
free halder, sail gif for multure at the milne..of tuentie 
holies, ane firiot (as knawship). 17*4 Erskine Princ. Sc. 
Law 11. ix. § 19 The sequels are the small parcels of com or 
meal given as a fee to the servants, over and above what is 
paid to the multurer; and they pass by the name of knave- 
ship. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, Regular payment of. . 
multure., lock, gowpen, and knaveship, and all the various 
exactions now commuted for money. 

Knawess. nonce-wd. [See - ess.] Ashe-knave. 

1 833 Carlyle Ct. Cagltostro in Mi sc. Ess. (1872) V. 89 
Cullies, the easy cushions on which knaves and knavess es 
repose and fatten. 

t Knaviga'tion. Obs . [Jocular, after naviga- 
lion.] A knavish invention or relation. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vix. viii. 693 For my part.. 

I could wish such complaints to be but calumnies, and to 
be the knavigations of false discouerers. 
f Knavinge, obs. form of Gnawing. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 279/1 Knavynge, or gnavyngc 
(K., H., P. knawyngc), corrosio. 

Knavish (nf^ vij), a. [f. Knave sb. + -ish*.] 
Characteristic of or appropriate to a knave ; having 
the character of a knave. 

1 1. Low, vulgar ; obscene. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Manciples T. 101 His wyf anoon hath for 
hir lemman seat. Hir lemmarv? certes, J»is is a knauyssh 
speche. Foneueth it me. a 1529 Skelton Col. Clouie 653 
Howe ye were wonte to drynke Of a lether bottell With 
a knauysshe stoppell. 

J* 2 . Roguish, rascally, mischievous, impertinent. 
1553 Huloet, Knauisbe, proteruus. 2573 Baret Ah. 
K 87 A Knappish, or knaulsh tongue, lingua pro ter ua. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 32 That shrew'd and knauish 
spirit Cal'd Robin Good-fellow. Ibid. m. iu 440 Cupid is 
a knauish lad, Thus to make poor females mad. 1603 Dekker 
Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 15 You may be ashamed to lay such 
knavish burden upon old age's shoulders. 

3. Basely unprincipled, fraudulent, rascally. 

1570 Levins Manif. 145/33 Knauish, peruersus. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 250 ’Tis a knauish pecce of worke. 
a 1704 T. Brown Two Ox/. Schol. Wks. 1730 I. 8 Some., 
are poor and cannot pay, and others knavish and will not 
pay. a x8oo Cowper Ep, Protest. Lady 6 Praise is the 
medium of a knavish, trade. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. v. 405 It was a knavish piece of business, a 1859 Macaulay 
Hist . Eng. xxiii. V. 38 He had employed a knavish Jew to 
forge endorsements of names 

Knavishly (iwWiJli), adv. [f. prec. + -IT 2 .] 
In a knavish manner ; villainously, dishonourably, 
dishonestly, fraudulently ; roguishly, trickily. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 94 Alas there rauysshyd he 
and forcyd my wyf so knauissnly that I am ashamed to 
telle it. 1552 Huloet, Knauishly, p rot erne, Proteruitcr. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 423 One of those slaves 
.. had behaved himselfe somewhat too insolently and 
knavishly against him. c 1720 Prior Viceroy 95 That he did 
likewise traitorously.. Enrich himself most knavishly. 1823 
McCulloch Pol. Econ. 11. ii. 84 As it has been sometimes 
ignorantly or knavishly represented. 

Knavislmess (nei-rijnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.J The quality of being knavish ; knavery ; 
petty villainy, dishonesty, trickery. 

J 5*5 Barclay Egloges m. 11570) Cijb/2 If thou haue one 
with knauishenes infect, Then all the other shall folowe the 
same secte. 2783 Ainsworth's Lat. Diet., Knavishness, 
neguitia, scelus. 

Knavyn, knaw(e, obs. forms of Gnaw. 
Knaw, Knawe(n, Knawledge, obs. var. 
Know, Known, Knowledge. 

Knaw el (n§'el). [a. Ger. knauel, kneitel knot- 
grass ; cf. Ger. knauel , knauel clew, ball of yam ; 
see Grimm.] A book-name of the knot-grass, 
Scleranthus , a weed frequent in sandy soil. 

XS78 Lyte Dodoens 1. lxvii. 97 Amongst the kindes of Knot 
grasse, we may.well recken that herbe, whiche doth so wrap 
and enterlace it self, and is so ful of ioynts, that the base 
Almaignescal it Knawel, that is to say. Knot weede. 1640 
Parkinson Theat . Rot. 446 The Germane* Knawell sendeth 
forth from a small slender threddy roote, divers small 
branches. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 316 Knawel, 
Scleranthus. 18x6-43 Kirby & Sp. Enlomol. I. 270 The 
scarlet, grain of Poland.. is found on the roots of the 
perennial knawel. 

Knawin, knawyn, obs. ff. Gnaw, Know. 
Knax, obs. pi. of Knack. Kne, obs. f. Knee. 
Knead (nfd), v . Pa. t. and pa. pple. kneaded. 
Forms: see below. [Orig. a strong vb. : OE. 
cnedan, pa. t. ensed, pi. ensedon, pa. pple. cncdeti, 
~ OS. kneddn (found in pa. pple. giknedan : MDu. 
and Du. kneden), OHG. chnetan, cnetan (MHG. 
htet city Ger kneten) OTeut. type *hted-, hiad~, 
ktivedum, knedano A different formation of the 
present stem, with weak grade of root-vowel. 


appears in ON. I’ nod a (Norw. ktioda, Sw. kndda) ; 
cf. trod a — Goth, trudan, to Tread. 

The modem form knead corresponds in spelling to tread:- 
OE. tredan , but has the original short unstopped _ vowel 
lengthened to (l) as in mead, eat , meat. In some dialects, 
c. g, in Sc., the e remains short (ned) as in tread. The 
pa. t. *knad does not appear to be known in ME., where 
also the pa. pple. kneden was partly displaced by knoden 
(cf. trodden ; also, ONorthumbr. iccnocdtn) ; and eventually 
both pa. t. and pple. assumed the weak form kneaded. 
The shortened pa. pple. kned (knead) might arise out of 
either kneden , or kneded (kneaded).) . 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Present stem. 1 cnedan, 2-4 -en, 4-5 kneden, 
-yn, 5 cnede, 5-6 knede, 6-/ kneade, 6-8 
kneed, (6-8 kned), 6- knead. 

cxooo Sax. Lcechd. Ill, 134 Nim cumin and merces said 
and cnede to ban hlafe. C1200 [see B. ij. ex 440 Promp. 
Parv. 279/1 Knedyn paste, pinso [v. r. pis trio). 34.. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 594/23 Malaxo , to cnede. X535 Covcuuale 
Jer. vii. 17 The fathers kyndle the fyre, the mothers kneade 
the done, to bake cakes. 15. . Wyf e of Auchtermuchty v, 
First ye sail sift, and syne sail kned. 1573-80 Baret Alv. 
K 91 To knead do we : waxe : or oilier tnmgs, depso. 1606 
Knede [see B. 3I. 1653 Walton Angler viu. 171 You may 
kneade with your Paste., white or yellowish wool. 

2 . Pa. t , a. 1 *cnmd, ft. cneedon, 2-4 *knad, 

4 +knod, 0 . 6 knoed, kneded, 7- kneaded. 

1537 Bible (Matthew) x Sant, xxviii. 24 The woman, .toke 

flower & kneed it. 1539 Bidlf. (Great) ibid., The woman 
..toke flowr and kneded it. 1660 Jen. Taylor Worthy 
Commuiu ii. § 2. 134 The fine meal that Sarah kneaded for 
the Angels entertainment. 

3 . Pa. pple. a. 1 secnoeden, cneden, 2-4 (i-) 
cnoden, 5 kneden, 7 knedden. 0 . 4-6 knoden, 
(-yn, -on), 5-7 (dial. -9) knodden, 6 knodde. 7. 

5 knedid, 6 knedded, (knoded), 7 kneaded, 
7- kneaded. 5 . 4-5 ikned(de, 5 knedde, 5-7 
kned, 7 knead. 

a. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Lukexiii. 21 Dserste J). .wifgehydcS 
in meolo. .o'&kct sic Sedmrsted vel gecnocden [C975 Rushw. 
Gasp., cneden] all. 13 . Profr, Sanct. (Vernon MS.) in 
Herrig's Archiv LXXaI. 83/31 penne is hit. .grounden to 
mele, fleirc I-kncden. 1495 Treviso.' s Barth. De P. R. 
xvil. lxvii, 643 Mele.. kneden and moulde to shape oflouys 
and bake. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fanne 472 
Verie choice earth - . verie cleane and vevie well kneaden. 

# c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks , I. 223 pat jus be not knodyn.. 
in Jxj whete flour. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 280/1 Knodon, 
pistus. 14. . Noble Bk. Cookry (1882) 47 A paist of pured 
flour knoddene with mylk of almondes. 1550 Levee Serin., 
at Shrouds (Arb.) 46 Wheate .. knoden into dough. 1550 
Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 40 When ye were baptized, ye 
were as a man should say, knode together. 1562, 1688 
Knodden [see B. x). 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v.. 
Clay or any soft substance is said to be knodden when 
indented with the fingers. 

y. c 1490 Promp. Parv. zZo/i. (MS. K) Knedid, pistus. 
1550 R. Hutchinson Image of God vii. (1842) 37 The liquor 
of water knoded into dough. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron., 
Irel. 88 Hauing well nighe knedded the dough. CX645 
Howell Lett. (1705) 289 No Creature that's kneeded of 
Clay. 1810 Kneaded [see B. 2]. 

S. 1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. 67 (MS. Bodh) 
If. 206/2 Mele. .is iknedde and ymolded to he schap of loues 
and ibake. CX400 Kned [see B.2J. 1625 Tuke Cane. Holy 

Euchar. in Farr S. P. fas. I (1848) 313 Wheat-flower, 
ground with man's hand,, and knead. 2657 Trapp Comm . 
Esther v ii. 6 Dirt kned with blood. 

B. Signification. 

1 . trans. To mix and work up into a homo- 
geneous plastic mass, by successively drawing out, 
folding over, and pressing or squeezing together ; 
esp. to work up (moistened Hour or clay) into 
dough or a paste j to make (bread, pottery, etc.) by 
this process. 

C950 [see. A. 3 a], cxooo. [see A. 1]. c 1200 Ormin i486 
Sippenn winndwesst tu pin corn, ..and grindesst itt, and 
cnedesst itt. <7x386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 174 He half a 
busshel of hir flour bath take, And bad his wyf go knede it 
in a cake. 1398 Trkvjsa Barth. De P. R. xvif. cxlvii[i], 
(MS. Bodl.) If. 228 b/ 1, Storase . .moche and grete in.quantite 
..may be. tempered and made rowe wij> handelinge and 
knedinge in hande. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 160 Hellebore 
..knodden wyth mele and honye. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 
1 66 Maides, three a clock, knede, lay your bucks, or go 
brew. 1688 R, Holme Armoury in. vi. § 56 A Simnell is 
a thick copped cake, or loaf made of white bread, knodden 
up with saffron and currans. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ 
P. 331 Courser Wool of their Sheep stand [s] them in some 
stead, theykneadingitinto Felts. 1796 Mrs. Glass 
xiv. 263 Take some flour and. knead it with oil. 1878 Smiles 
Robt. Dick Hi. 18 The flour is mixed with yeast and salt and 
water laboriously kneaded together. 

2 . fig. a. To blend, incorporate, weld together, 
or reduce to a common mass, as if by kneading, b. 
To manipulate, mould, shape, form, as by kneading. 

<7x400 Rom. Rose 4811 It [love] is a sykenesse of the 
thought, Annexed and kned bitwixe tweyne. 1582 Stany- 
hurst /Ends 11, (Arb.) 45 Had gods or fortun no such 
course destenye knedded. 1647 H. More Song of Soul I. 
Introd. 12/2 No earth or other Orb as yet kned together. 
18x9 Shelley Prometh.fJnb . x. 6x4 Mighty realms.. Whose 
sons are kneaded down in common blood. X848 H. Rogers 
in Edin. Rev. Apr. 329 Inconsistencies., incapable., of being 
kneaded into any harmonious system. 187X B. Taylor F<z«r^ 
(1875) I. vii. 1 15 Knead and shape her to your thought. 

3 . trans/. To operate on or manipulate by an 
action similar to that in working dough, eta Said 
esp. in reference to massage. 

3606 Shaks. Tr. Of Cr. 11. iii. 231, I will knede him, He 
make him supple. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 121 And 
kneads his flesh. x86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. v. 76 He 
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turned his bed over, and shook it, and kneaded it. is^a 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 997 The muscles of the extremities 
and of the thorax should- be gently kneaded. 

Hence Knea*ded, Knea’din# ppl. ad/s. j also 
Knea-dingly adv., in the manner of one who 
kneads. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. m. 1. 121, I, but to die [..This 
sensible warme motion, to become A kneaded clod. 1738 G 
Lillo Marina 11. L 23 To bury kneaded earth for dead 
Marina 18x8 L. Hunt Foliage , Nymphs , She.. pressed 
kncadingly. As though it had been wine in grapy coats. 
i860 J. F. Campbell Tales W. Highland (1890) 1 . 163 He 
reached the kneading wife. 

Knead, sb. rare [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
kneading ; an application of pressure in massage. 

1854 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvj. 326 James Stewart. 7 had 
to wag his leg half an hour.. each wag being accompanied 
by a shampooing knead. 

Kneadable (nrdabU), a. [f. Knead v. + 
-able.] Capable of being kneaded. 

1804 R. Jameson Mineralogy 1 . 309 It does not form so 
kneadable a mass as the preceding. 1840 Fraser's Mag. 
XXL 6x2 A stiff but kneadable paste. 1892 Field 19 Mar. 
412/1 The whole [was) stirred.. until it became kneadable 
on a board. 

Hence KneadaBi'Iity. 

1791 Nicholson Chem. i 01A remarkable.. ductility* or 
kneadability serve to distinguish moistened clays. 

Knea*d-cake. dial. [f. knead, pa. pple, of 
Knead v.] Kneaded cake ; griddle-cake. 

x8xo J. Hodgson in Raine Mem. (1857) I. 66 We had., 
excellent oat-cake and knead-cake of fine white bread. 
Kneader (nf -claj). [f. Knead + -ek>.] One 
who, or that which, kneads ; sfec. a kneading- 
machine. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 279/1 Knedare of paste. 1552 Huloet, 
Knedcr, pinsor K pistor. 1851 Illusir. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 
ngg A mechanical kneader for the use of bakers. X885 
Truth 2 x Aug., Two huge revolving blades within the 
kneader then perform their important task of thoroughly 
mixing the ingredients. 1894 Daily News 18 Dec. 5/4 The 
Panama grand lottery prize.. has. .been won by a * kneader’ 
..who works in a bakery belonging to his uncle. 

Kneading (nTdiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec, + 
-ing *.] The action of the vb. Knead. 

1398 [see Knead v. B. ij. <7x440 Promb. Parv. 279/1 
Knedynge, pistnra . 1711 Addison Sped. No. 21 ifi That 
when Prometheus made his Man of Clay, in the kneading 
up of his Heart, he season’d it with some furious Particles 
of the Lion. 1893 A.S.Eccles^«<z//<;<x 28 Vigorouskneading 
of the calf and hamstring muscles should be practised, 
f b. cotter. Yeast. Obs. 

1638 Penkethman Artach. Givb, For Yeast or kneading. 

C. attrib. and Comb., as kneading -friction, 
•machine', + kneading- tub, -vat — next. 

<7 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 408 Tomorwe at nyght . . In 
to our knedyng tubbes wol we crepe. i 47 2 ~3 Rolls Parlt. 
VI. 38/1 Item, 11 knedyng Fates. 1563 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 169 A kneadinge tube . . a kneadinge bassyn. 
1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 336 The kneading* 
friction or shampooing of the Egyptians and Turks. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , Kncading-machitte, an apparatus 
for working dough by means of a revolving spiral. 5896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1 . 376 Kneading movements, chiefly 
with the heel and palm. 

Knea'ding-trough. A wooden trough or 
tub in which to knead dough. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 362 Go gete vs fiaste in to this 
In A knedyng trogh. 14x1 Nottingham Rec. II. 86, i. kned- 
yngtrow. x6xx Bible Exod. xii.^a The people tooke their 
dough before it was leauened, their kneading troughes being 
bound up in their clothes vpon their shoulders. 1x94 Daily 
News 18 Dec. 5/4 He had just been released.. from military 
service and had returned to the kneading trough. 

Kneaf, dial, form of Neaf, fist. 

Knealing, erron. f. Nealing, annealing- 
2723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6203/3 That temperate Heat, that 
prevents the Knealing of the Combs or Burning of the 
Wooll. 

Knel) elite (kne’bebit). Min. [ad. Ger .Knebelit, 
named in 1817 after Major von ICnebel: see -ite 1 .] 
Hydrous silicate of iron and manganese, usually 
of a red-brown, greyish, or black colour. 

x8x8 Ann. Philos^ XII. 391 Knebelite. This is a name 
given by Dobereiner. 189a Dana Min. (ed. 6) 467. 

f Kneck, Plant . Obs. or erron. var. of Kink. 

_ 1706 Phillips, Knecks, the twisting of a Cable or Rope, as 
it is veering or putting out. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's W ord-bk. 
Kned, knede, obs. forms of Knead. 

Knede, obs. erron. form of Need v. 

Knee (nf), sb. Forms: a. 1-3 cneow, cnew, 
(1 cneu, kneu), 3 crio(u)w, ( Orm .) cnevrwe, 4 
know(e, knew; pi. 1 cneow, -u, -a; 3 -en; 2-4 
-es. 0 . 1-3 cneo, 3 one, 3-5 kneo, 3-6 kne, 
5- knee; pi. 1 cneo; 1-5 -en, -n; 3 ~ \ 3 - 
[Com. Teut. : OE. cnlow, cnio neut., = Okris. 
kniu, km, kne, OS. knio, kneo (Du. knie fern.), 
OI 1 G. chniu, kneo (MHG. kniu, knie, Ger. hue'), 
ON. kne (Sw. knd, Dan. kme), Goth, kniu, gen. 
kniwis OTeut. *knewo vi = pre-Teut. *gueuo- : cf. 
L. genu, Gr, y 6 vv, Skr. jdme knee ; also Goth. 
knu-ssjan to kneel, Gr. 7V u£ with bent knee, Skr. 
abhi-jmc to the knee. These forms point to an 
orig. ablaut stem, geneu-, goneu-, gneu~, liable to 
shortening of the second syllable.] 

X. The part of the limb, etc. 

1 . The joint, or region about the joint, between 
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the thigh and the lower leg; by extension, the 
part of the thigh of a sitting person over the knee. 

a. cSj 5 Vcsp. Psalter cviii. 24 Cneow min seuntrumad 
sind fore festenne. 971 BlickU Horn. 43 Hine besencton . . 
ret bis cneowa. cx 000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cviii. 24 Me synt 
cneowu swylce cwicu unhale, c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. I. 186 
Bef>e ^on ne \>a. fet & }>a cnewu. cizoq Vices $ Virtues 51 
He Sat alle cnewes to cneliS. cx 290 St. Michael 725 in 
5 . Eng. Leg. I. 320 pe kneuwene in eij>ur ei^e. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. v. 359 Clement the cobelere . . leyde hym on his 
knowes. 

a 1000 Phoenix 514 ponne anwald eal . . ban segaidraS 
..fore cristes cneo. C1200 Ormin 4775 Cnes, & fet, & 
shannkess. c 1*75 XI Pains Hell 96 m O.E. Mtsc. 149 pat 
stondef> vp to heore kneow. a 1300 Cursor M. 12685 Hes 
knes war bolnd sua J»at be ne moght vnnetbesga. ci4©o 
T revisa's Higden (Rolls) V. 461 He wolde . . lenye on his 
kceon [v.r. knees J, ^1470 Henry Wallace 1. 323 On kneis 
he faucht. ? a 1500 Chester PL (E. E. T. S.) 403 Hym 
honour we and all men, devoutly kneling on our knen. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /V, ir. iv. 247 Sit on my Knee, Vol 
37x3-32 Swift Lett, (j 767) III. 291 The queen has the gout 
in her knee. 1800 Words w. Pet Lamb 7 With one knee on 
the grass did the little maiden kneel, a 1835 Mrs. Hemans 
Graves 0/ a Househ . vii. Whose voices mingled as they 
prayed, Around one parent knee. 1841 H. Smith Addr. 
Mummy xi, Have children climbed those knees and kissed 
that face? 2858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. (1859) II. 
Ixxix, 36 One of the earliest stories learned at a mother’sknee. 

■ 2 . In various phrases: a. Knee by knee, side by side 
and close together ; knee io knee, = prec. ; also, facing 
each other with the knees touching, b. To offer 
or give a knee , to act as second in a pugilistic 
encounter, it being customary for a second to give 
a principal the support of his knee between the 
rounds, c. On the knees of the gods (Gr. $(w v Iv 
yovraa 1, Horn.), dependent on superhuman dis- 
posal, beyond human control. 

a. 1759 Cooper in Phil. Trans. LI. 39 Another old woman 
sitting knee to knee with her companion. 1798 Coleridge 
A ne. Mar. v. xii, The body of my brother’s son Stood by 
me, knee to knee. 1842 Tennyson Vision 0/ Sin 84 Sit 
thee down, . . Cheek by jowl, and knee by knee. 1899 Daily 
Hews 27 June 5/7 Men were wedged tightly knee*to-knee 
as they rode at a gallop. 

b. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairv , Everybody was anxious 
to have the honour of offering the conqueror a knee. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown it. v, Tom .. with Martin to give him 
a knee, steps out on the turf. 

C. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyssey 1. 9 Howbeit these things 
surely he on the knees of the gods, whether he shall return 
or not. 1900 Daily News 17 Aug. 6/5 Such things arc yet 
upon the knees of the gods. 

3 . esp. In phrases having reference to kneeling or 
bowing in worship, supplication, or submission. 

a. With governing prep.: On or upon the (one's) knee{s\ 
to /all, go, kneel, jlie, f set onesel/, t sit down on one's 
knees (t on kneel/), to bring one to his knees ; see also Aknee, 
Fall v. 20. b. With governing vb. : To bend, boro, drop , 
\fold , put the {one's) knee’, see also Bow v. 1 9 c, Bended. 
C. As the part of the limb used in kneeling or bowing; to 
owe a knee , to owe reverence or adoration ; + with cap and 
knee: see Cap sb. x 4g. . 

a. 5893 K. Alfred Or os. in. ix. § 14 peh Jjehie hiene 
meSigne on cneowum sittende meiten. axooo Llene 1130 
(Gr.) Cwene willa heo on cneow sette. c 1 zoo Or.min 6627 
Bu^henn himm o cnewwe. /bid. 6467 pe33 .. fellenn dun o 
cnewwess. c 1205 Lay. 12685 }e bidden for me on eower 
bare cneowen. Ibid. 12941 He .. feol on his cneowen. 
CJ386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1017 Doun on knees weute every 
maner wight. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 286 Sche began merci 
to crie, Upon hire bare knes. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 

♦ 50 On theyr knes desired to have theyr lives saved. 1717 
Lady M. W, Montacu Let. to C'tess Bristol r Apr., A 
minister of state is not spoken to, but upon the knee. xooa 
1 . Milner in Life xii. (1842) 204 In a very short time you 
may be on your knees to this very B[uonaparteJ. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 402 The Marshal reasoned : 
be implored : he went on his knees. 1887 T imps (weekly 
ed.) 4 Nov. 10/3 A very efficacious method of bringing a .. 
troublesome class of offenders to their knees. . 

b. c 950 LindisJ C Gosfi. Matt, xxvii. 29 Cnew (C97S " 

Gosp. kneu) xebe S ed bifora him. ciooo Ags. Gosp. ibid,, 
Bixdon heora cneow beforan him. 1240 Utcisun in Gait. 
Horn. ZQI To be ich buwe and mine kueon ich beie. 138a 
Wvclif Acts xx. 36 His knees putt, he preiede wuh alle 
hem. 1567 Gude * Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 51 1 he kneis of my 
hart sail I bow. 1580 Sidney Ps. v. hi, I ..in Thy feare, 
knees of my heart will fold. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. x. 105, 

I hardly yet haue l earn’d To insinuate, flatter, bowe, and 
bend my Knee. x6xx Bible Prayer Manasses, I bow the 
knee of mine heart, beseeching thee of grace. 1667 Milton 
P. L . v. 788 Will ye submit your necks, and cause to bend 
The supple knee? 27x5 R- Nelson tr. A Ktmpis Chr. 
Exerc. m. vi. 1x6 When with knees bended, thou en treat est 
for the Pardon of thy Sins. 1857 Keble Euchar. Actor. 3 
If we kneel and bow the knees of our hearts to receive a 

c. 15^3 More in Grafton Chron. (*568) II. 761, I would 
never have wonne the curtesle of so many mens knees with 
the losse of so many mens hands. 159^ Shaks. 1 Hess. Iv, 


vour corrected u.. . — — - — - - - - - — — - , *• , 

not but think that . . the reed and knees of those mocking and 
blasphemous Jews were so many drops of that full cup. 
a 1690 Kirktou Hist. C/s. Scot. (1817) aro (E. D. D.) When 
they came to town they were so attended with salutations, 

C 4 . S ’ A joint in an animal likened to, or regarded 
as corresponding' in position or shape to, the human 
knee. a. The carpal articulation of the foreleg of 
the horse, cow, cat, or other quadruped, b. The 
tarsal articulation or heel of a bird. C. The joint 
of an insect’s leg between the femur and the tibia. 
Vol. V. 
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c 1450 Two Cookery -Iks. 116 Lete a fesaunt blode in the 
mouth .. & kutt a-wey .. the legges by the kne. i486 Bk. 
St. Albans Bj, The federis that bene at the Ioynte: at the 
hawkes kne tbay stonde hangyng. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 45 
A pottage of strong nourishment., made with the knees and 
sinews of beef, but long boiled.^ X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
Knee in the Manege , is the joint of the fore quarters, that 
joins the fore thigh to the shank. 1831 Youatt Horse (1848) 
339 In examining a horse for purchase the knees should be 
very strictly scrutinised. 1858 Fred. Smith Catal. Brit. 
Foss. Hymenopt. in Didineis lunicornis Female .. the 
legs simple, with the knees of the anterior femora . . of a 
testaceous yellow. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 498 Knee, 
a tenn commonly misapplied by many ornithological writers 
to the intertarsal (often called tibio-tarsal) joint. 

5 . The part of a garment covering the knee. 

1662 Pepys Diary xa June, I tried on my riding-cloth suit 

with close knees . , I think they will be very convenient, if 
not too hot to wear any other open knees after them. 1844 
J. T. Hewlett Parsons $ W. x. His coat and waistcoat 
off, and his knees unbuttoned. 1887 Miss Braddon Like 4- 
Unlike I. iv, 107 There is always a new man coming to the 
front, with advanced theories upon the cutting of the knee. 
3896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 3 o The very knees 
of your flannels won't flop and bag. 

II. Something resembling the knee in position 
or shape. 

6. a. Part of a hill, tree, etc., regarded as cor- 
responding to the knee. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxh. vii, The woods, where 
enterlaced trees .. Joyne at the head, though distant at the 
knees, c 1640 J. Smyth Hundred 0/ Berkeley (1885) 4 The 
sydes, knees, and feete of tho a e hills. 1842 Tennyson 
Talking Oak 29 Hail, hidden to the knees in fern, Broad 
Oak of Sumner-chace 1 

b. A natural prominence, as a rock or crag. rare. 
1590 Spenser F. Q . 1. ix. 34 All about old stockes and 
stubs of trees.. Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. 

7 . A piece of timber having a natural angular 
bend, or artificially so bent ; also a piece of metal 
of the same shape, tt. Shipbuilding and Naut . 
A piece of timber naturally bent, used to secure 
parts of a ship together, esp. one with an angular 
bend used to connect the beams and the timbers; 
by extension, a bent piece of iron serving the same 
purpose; + formerly applied to any naturally 
grown bent timber used in shipbuilding. Knee 
of the head, a cutwater : cf. Head 21. 

Hence Carline-, Cheek-, Dagger-, Head-, Heel-, 
Standard-, Sternpost-knee ; q. v. 

135a Exchcq. Acc. Q. R. (Bundle 20. No. 27. P. R. O.) 
Pro iij. lignis maer[emii| curvis vocalis ‘knowes 'sic emptis 
et positis in nave predicta. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 293 Boltes of yron for Knees in the seid Ship. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. III. 864 Carpenters to set knees into her, 
and any other tymbers appertaining to the strengthening of 
a shippe. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 9 All the 
beames to be bound with two knees at each ende. 1706 
Phillips s.v., The Cut-water of a Ship is also called the 
Knee of the Head. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), 
Knees are either said to be lodging or hanging. The former 
are fixed horizontally. . .The latter are fixed vertically. 1878 
A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen Sea i. 3 Extra iron knees were 
introduced in order more effectually to resist the enormous 
pressure of the ice. 

b. Carpentry and Meek, A piece of timber or 
metal naturally or artificially shaped, so as to fit 
into an angle ; also, the bend in such a piece, or 
one made by the junction of any two pieces. 

1677-83 Moxon Mcc/u Exerc. (1703) 142 Knees of the 
principal Rafters, to be made all of one piece with the 
principal Rafters. Ibid. 162, Knee, a piece of Timber 
growing angularly,’ or crooked. 2703 T. N. City hr C. 
Purchaser 146 When Rafters are cut with a Knee, these 
Furrings are pieces that go straight along with the Rafter 
from the top of the Knee to the Cornish. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Opcrat. Mechanic 103 Two knees of cast-iron, to support 
the posts that the gates are fixed to. 

c. spec. (<z) An elbow-piece connecting parts in 
which the side plates are let into the pieces of 
timber and bolted thereto. (£) ‘A piece framed 
into and connecting the bench and runner of sled 
or sleigh (r) 1 An elbow or toggle-joint * (Knight 
Diet. Blech. 1875). 

8. Arch. (See quots.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Prod. Build sox A Knee, in a dog- 
legged and opeu-newelled stair-case, is the lower end of 
a hand-rail. 1842-76 Gwilt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Knee, 
a part of the back of a handrailing, of a convex form, being 
the reverse of a ramp, which.. is concave. 1850 Parker 
Gloss. Archit., Knee , ..the projcctura. or projection of the 
architrave mouldings, at the ends of the lintel in the dress- 
ings of a door or window of classical architecture, 

9. .#<?/. f a * An articulation or joint; esp. a 
bent joint in some grasses (cf. Kneed i b, knee* 
sick). .Ohs. b. A spur-like process on the roots 
of the bald cypress ( Tax odium diUichum ) and 
tupelo (Nyssa), rising above the water in which 
the tree grows : cf. cyprcss-kncc (Ctpbess 4). __ 

(1597 Gerarde Herbal l xii. 14 Kneed grasse..is so 
called, bicause it hath joints like as it were^ knees.) 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Knees, in the Art Botanlck, are those 
Partitions, which in some Kinds of Plants are like Knees or 
Joynts. 1878 Folk-Lore Rec. 1 . 22 r (E. D. D ) Find a straw 
with nine knees. 18S9 Science (U.S.) XIII. 176/2 In- 
quiries concerning ^the knees of the swamp cypress . . led 
me to the supposition that these peculiar processes from 
the roots served in some manner to aerate the sap. Ibid. 
377/1 At this stage -. if the crown be permanently wet, 
the knees (of Nyssa uni/ora) become an extremely con- 
spicuous feature. 


10 . Auat. (See quots.) 

1840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 33 (In the brain) The part of the 
corpus callosum that bends is called the knee, and the pro- 
longed portion the beak. ‘ 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Beak 0/ 
corpus callosum, the recurved anterior termination of the 
corpus callosum of the brain beyond what is called the knee. 

+ II. fig. A degree of descent in a genealogy. 

c 1000 Laws 0/ Ethelred vt. c.12 in Schmid Gesetze, Ne 
Seweorfle, Jxct cristen man sewifige in vi. manna sib-fmee, 
on his axenum cynne, Jxct is binnan feor 5 an cneowe. c 1250 • 
Gem hr L'x. 444 Lantech is at Se sexte kne, Se.seuendc man 
after adam. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4691 Yde, . . com of 
woden he olde Jouerd, as in j* e kne. 0x340 Cursor M. 
9260 (Trim) Who so wol se fro adam j> c olde How mony 
knees to crist are tolde. 

IH. at trib. and Comb. 

12 . General Comb., as knee-apron, -band, -bath, 
-bolt, -buckle, -cords, -end, -giver, -height, - labour , 
-line, -muscle, -shorts, - smalls , -splint, - sprain , 

-steoil, - tribute , -trick, -ward, -way, - worship ; 
knee-crooking, -high, propt, - shaped , -scorn adjs. 

1885 Daily News zz Jan. 3/3 A *knee-apron and cape 
belonging to., the driver of the cab, 1822-3! Good's Study 
MccL (ed. 4) I. 330 A narrow tub for a *knee-bath, just wide 
enough to hold the feet and reach the knees. 3874 Thearle 
Naval. Archit, 26 The whole of the fastenings of the shelf, 
including the /knee bolls. 1773 Henley in Phil. Trans. 
LXII. 135 His stock, shoe, and *knee-buckles, . .were all 
uninjured. 1837 Dickens Tickw. xiv, It had long been bis 
ambition to stand in a bar of his own, in a green coat, 
*knec-cords, and tops. 1604 Shaks. Oth. L L 45 A dutious 
and *knee.ctooking knaue. X&69 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. 
xv. 286 The ’knee-ends of the girder are connected with 
the bulkheads by double vertical angle-irons. 1834 H. 
Miller Scenes $ Leg. xxiii. (1S57) 334 The white table., 
raised # knee-height over the > floor. 184^ pmt. R. Agric. 
Soc. IV. u. 309 Heath growing *knee-high. 1640 Brome 
Antipodes v. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 330 She kneeles. Tis but 
so much *knee-labour lost. 1798 Sotheby tr. Wicland's 
Oberon (1826) II. 124 Rests on her *knee-propt arm her 
drooping head. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 545/2 The 
same *knee-shaped bend. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxvi, 

A flannel jacket, and corduroy *knee-shorts. 3838 — Niclt. 
Nick, xxiii, Played some part in blue silk *knec-smalls. 
1591 Greene Farcw. Folly Wks. 1881-3 IX. 294 Sugar 
candie she is, ..fro the wast to the *kneeslead. 3667 Mjlton 
P. L. v. 782 Coming to receive from us *Knee-tribute yet 
unpaid, prostration vile. XS75 Turbcrv. Faulconrie 349 
Knit it on the side towards the leg to the *kneeward. 
1900 Westm. Gaz. 18 Sept, ro/i There are umbrella-stands 
at the ends of the seats, and plenty of *knee-way is given. 
1832 R. Cattermole Beckett 8 My prayers rose from no 
*knee-worn cell. 1630 Sanderson Scrm. II. 262 The 'knee, 
worship, and the cap-worship, and the lip- worship they may 
have that are in worshipful places and callings. 

13 . Special Combs. : knee apparatus, surgical 
apparatus for fracture, etc., of the knee; knee- 
ball : see quot- ; knee-bent, -bowed adjs., of 
grasses and straws, bent or bowed at the knees or 
joints (see 9 a); + knee-board, the part of the 
leg at the back of the knee, the back of the thigh 
or hough; knee-bone, the patella, knee-cap; 
knee-boot, (a) a boot reaching to the knee; (/>) 
a leathern apron to draw' over the knees in a 
carriage; knee-bos3, a piece of armour used in 
the Middle Ages to protect the knee, consisting of 
a cap ofleather or other material ; knee-breeches 
(Sc. -breeks), breeches reaching down to, or just 
below, the knee (hence knee-breeched a., wearing 
knee-breeches) ; knee-brush, (a) a tuft of long 
hair, immediately below the carpal joint, on the 
legs of some antelopes ; (b) a hairy mass covering 
the legs of bees, on which they carry pollen (cf. 
Brush jA 2 4) ; knee-drill, kneeling to order for 
prayers; a term of the Salvation Army; knee- 
elbow position, * the prone position of the body 
when supported on a bed or couch by the knees 
and the elbows, so that the face is lower than the 
pelvis, and the abdominal muscles become relaxed* 
(Syd. Soc. Lex . 18SS); t knee -evil = knee-ill ; 
knee-fringe, a fringe on the bottom of knee- 
breeches; f knee-grass; see Kneed 1 b; knee- 
guard, a genouillere ; knee-hul(l, f -hulver = 
Knee-holly; knee-ill, -iron, -jerk: see quots.; 
knee -jump, -kick = knee-jerk ; knee -knaps, 
‘leathers worn over the knees by thatchers' 
(Barnes Gloss. Dorset 1864) ; knee-piece, (a) a 
bent piece of timber used in shipbuilding : = sense 
7a; (b) = knee-rafter ; (e) a genouillere; knoe- 
pine, a dwarf variety of the European mountain 
pine ; knee-plate, a broad steel plate worn from 
the 15th to the 17th c. as a protection for the 
thigh; knee -process » 9b; knee -punch; see 
quot.; knee-rafter, a rafter the lower end of 
which is bent downwards ; knee-redox = knee- 
jerk ; knee- roof « Curb- roop ; tkneeshive [Ger. 
knicschcibct Du. knieschijf J, the knee-cap; 
kneo-sick a . : see quot.; knee - atop ~ knee- 
swell •, knee- 3 trap, (a) the strap used by a 
shoemaker to keep a boot in position on his 
knee; (£) U. S. Mn a railroad-car, a wrought-iron 
facing to a knee-limber, connecting the end-sill 
and the stirrup or drawbar carry-iron* (Cent. Diet. 
1S90); knee-strings, strings worn round the 
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knee at the bottom of knee-breeches ; knee-swell, 
in the harmonium and American organ, a lever 
operated by the performer’s knee for producing 
crescendo and diminuendo effects ; knee-table, 
a knee-hole table; f knee- ties = knee-strings. Also 
Knee-cap, -deep, -halter, etc., q. v. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol ^ III. 385 Mobiles (the •Knee- 
ball), the convex and sometimes bent head of the Tibia, 
armed with a horny process on each side, by which it is 
attached to the thigh. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) II. X19 Straw not only ascending, but ’knee-bent. 
1886 Elwqrthy W. Somerset Word-bk., * Knee -bowed said 
of corn after much rain, c 1425 Voc . in Wr.-Wfllcker 637/13 
Hcc fragus, ’kneborde. c 1410 Chrotu Eng. 758 Hyslegges 
by corven of anon, Faste by the 'kneo-bon. 1898 I Vest m. 
Gaz. ai July 7/1 [He] stated that successful cases of the 
binding of the knee-bone had been known after a fortnight’s 
delay. 1794 \V. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 205 At the top 
of some ’knee-boots, an iron-jointed rod is sewed in the 
leather, which fixes in spring sockets on the elbow-rail. 
1892 Gentlewomens Bk. sports I. 97, 1 wear a waterproof 
skirt, and india-rubber knee-boots. 1826 J. Wilson Nod, 
Amir . "Wks. 1855 II. 27s There he is, — wi’ his..licht 
casimer ’knee-breeks wi’ king ties. 1833 Ht. Martineav 
Loom .5- Lugger 1. i. 4 It is so odd to see such a little fellow 
with knee-breeches, i860 Fairiiolt Costume Eng. Gloss, 
(ed. 2) 400 The plain tight knee-breeches, still worn as 
court-dress. 1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 303/1 Some two 
hundred and fifty apostles of the * knee- breeched cultus. 
1833 Penny Cycl II. 75/2 Another [species ^ of antelope] 
differs from the general type in the possession of ’knee- 
brushes. s88a Besant All Sorts xii, The brave [Salvation 
Army] warriors were now in full blast, and the fighting, 

* ’knee-drill*, singing . . were at their highest. 1898 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 768 If the patient, .assume the ’knee-elbow 
position for a short time, the dulness disappears. 1827 
Sporting Mag. XX. 73 F. Bacon- .called it the ’knee evil, 
and seemed to consider it as a new complaint among race- 
horses. 1674 Dryden Prol. open. Nnv House 27 The 
dangling ’knee-fringe and the bib-cravat. 2706 Phillips, 

* Knee-grass, a sort of Herb. 1869 Boutell Anus «J* A nn. 
viL (1874) 113 These secondary defences were entitled 
CO udil res and genoui Wires, elbow-guards, that is, and ’knee- 
guards. 1894 H. Speight A udderdale 208 Upon the knee- 
guards are depicted small raised shields. 1808-18. Jamieson, 

* Knee-ill, a disease of cattle, affecting their joints. 1884 
Knight Diet . Mcch. Suppl., * Knee-iron, an angle-iron at 
the junction of timbers in a frame. 1876 Foster Pkys. 
(1888) 913 Striking the tendon below the patella gives rise 
to a sudden extension of the leg, known as the ’knee.jerk. 
1897 Allbuit's Syst. Med. II. 367 The physiological deep 
reflex called the ‘knee-jerk 1 or ‘patellar reflex*. 1898 
J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 135 His ’Knee-jump 
was poor. 1889 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. xliii, Fresh 
leggings, ’knee-naps, and corduroys. 16 66 Land. Gas, 
No. 68/1 One [Fly-boat] of 300 Tuns, with.. Deal, ’Knee- 
pieces, and other Oak timber for ships. 1677-83 [see k/tee- 
rafter]. 1869 Boutell Arms £ Ann. x. (1874) J 9 ° The 
pouleyns,genouillu’res 1 or]i.ncc-pi£Ccsheca.mc general before 
the close of the 13th century. 1884 Miller Plant-n. 231 
Pinus Mugho van //ana, ’Knee Pine. 1889 Science (U. S.) 
XIII. 176/2 The trees [swamp cypresses] which grew 
upon high ground failed to develop any ’knee processes. 
1884 F. J. Britten l Patch <$• Clockm. 135 *Knee Punch , a 
cranked punch for removing plugs from cylinders. 1677-83 
Moxon Mcch, Eocerc. (1703) 162 A piece of Timber growing 
angularly, or crooked, .being made out of one piece of stuff; 
It is called a Knee-piece, or ’Knee-rafter. _ 1845 Parker 
Gloss. Archit., Knee-rafter, a rafter in the principal truss of 
a roof. r888 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Knee reflex. Same as knee- 
jerk. 1898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX 336 His 
knee-reflexes were good. 1599 A M. tr. GabelhoucPs Bk. 
Physicke 224/1 Heerwith must the Woman annoyncte her- 
selfe in and rownde about her Navle, and ’kneeshive. 1794 
T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archoeol. Rev. (1888) Mar., Knee- 
sick, wheat is ’knee-sick [when] weak in the stalk and 
dropping on the first joint. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. 
Mas. Terms, *Knee Stop , a mechanical contrivance on 
harmoniums, by which certain shutters are made to open 
gradually when the knees are pressed against levers. 1897 
M us. Times 1 Jan. 57/ 1 American organ . . r 1 stops, including 
two knee-stops. 1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 14 A significant 
dangle of my ’knee-strap. 01892 Walt Whitman To 
Working Men 6 The awl and knee-strap. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 317 r 4 Tied my ’Knee-strings, and washed my 
Hands. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 1 . 67 When we set 
ourselves to think intensely, few of us leave our limbs 
entirely at rest;.. some play with their buttons, some twist 
their knee-strings. 18^2 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 
(1893) 236 The knee-strings were generally also loose. 1882 
Ocilvie, * Knee-swell. 1890 Eng. Illustr. Mag. Christm. 
No. 157 He --took a seat at the ’knee table. 1825 H. T. B. 
tn Hone Every-day Bk. I. 563 ’Knee-ties depending half- 
way down to the ancles. 

Knee (nf), v. Forms : 1 cneowian, 2 kne- 
wien, 3 kno(u)wien; 6- knee. [In sense I, 
OE. cneowian, f. cniow. Knee sb. Cf. OHG. 
chniuwen , kneiven, MHG. kniivwen, kniewen, 
htien, Ger. knien. But the orig. verb does not 
appear after 13th c. ; the existing vb. being a new 
formation of 16th c. from Knee sbi] 

1. inly. To go down on, or bend, the knee or 
knees ; to kneel or bow, esp. in token of reverence 
or submission. Const to (a person), whence in- 
direct passive to be kneed to. 

c xooo /Elfric Horn. II. 154 Benedictus .. mid wope on his 
Sebedum cneowode. cn 75 Lamb. Horn. 121 pet foie., 
knewede to-foren him on bismer. c 1250 Passion our Lord 
387 in O. E. Misc. 48 Seppe hi knowede and seyde, hayl 
gywene king. 

x 577 tr. BullingcPs Decades (T592) 122 To bowe downe is 
to Cap and voknte, to ducke with the heade. 1612 XV. Parkes 
Curtaine-Dr.{ify6) 142 The Lawyer whilst he liues may.. be 
capt and kneed to like a Prince. 

b. trans. with complement or cognate obj. 

2607 Shaks. Cor, v, i, 5 Go . . fail downe, and knee The way 


into his mercy. 1864 Earl Derby Iliad xxil 409 Knee rae 
no knees, vile hound 1 nor prate to me Of parents ! 1869 
Pall Mall G. 22 July 4 It was a rare sight to see the throng 
..kneeing their way up stair by stair. 

2. trans. To supplicate, or do obeisance to, by 
kneeling or bending the knee. arch. 

1592 Nasiie P. Penilcsse (1842) 45 Thou has cajid and 
kneed him.. for a chipping. 1605 Shaks. Lear n. iv. 2x7, 

I could as well be brought To knee his Throne, and Squire- 
like pension beg. 1784 Cowper Task, vi. 937 Sycophants, 
who knee Thy name, adoring. x883 R. Buchanan City of 
Dream vm. 162 They knee strange gods. 

3. To strike or touch with the knee. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 23 Mar. 2/1 B... whilst defending the 
College goal. .was ‘kneed a violent blow in the groin*. 
Ibid., P. B. received injuries in an Association game . . it is 
fair to infer that the injury was received from kneeing the 
balL 1899 M. Hewlett in Blacksv. Mag. Feb. 233 Evenly 
forward she came.. without so much as kneeing her skirt. 

4. Carpentry . To fasten with a knee or knees. 
17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 71 To be Dove- 
tail'd into the Clamps and double Knec'd. CX850 R/tdirn. 
Navig. (Weale) 129 The damps.. are.. supplied, the beams 
knee’d. 

5. Sc. a. trans. To give a knee-like or angular 
bend to. b. intr. To bend in an angle. 

x8o8~i8 Jamieson $. v„ The wind is said to knee corn, when 
it breaks it down so that it strikes root by-ihe stalk. 1825-80 
Ibid., To knee true, to bend iron into an angular form. 
Ibid., To knee, to bend in the middle, as a nail in being 
driven into the walL 1851 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 1, 117 
When bulky the culms knee over above the first joint from 
the ground. 

8. trans . To make a cut in the knee of (a beast), 
in order to disable it. 

1890 L. G D’Oyle Notches 37 (U. S.) * Dandy' took out his 
knife, and, had I not been dose by, would have ‘ kneed * the 
steer before letting him up. 

Hence Knee ring ybl. sb. 

a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 199 ]>u miht for^elden . . Al 
mi swine and mi sor and mine kneouwunge. 

Knee-cap (nrkcep). [f. Knee sb. + Cap.] 

1. A cap or protective covering for the knee; 
spec., a genouillere. 

x66o Survey Arm. Tower Lond. in Arch.rologia XI. 98 
Cushes, Knee capps. 1827 Scott Jrnl. 23 Jan., I have got 
a piece of armour, a knee-cap of chamois leather. . 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , Knee-cap , a cover or protection for 
the knee of astumbling horse, i860 Fairiiolt Costume Ettg. 
(ed. 2) 128 Small plates of metal also begin to appear at the 
elbows and knees.. .The knee-caps were styled genoui Hires, 
1884 Mil. Engineering (ed. 3) I. 11. 72, 4 pairs of knee-caps. 
2886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. iv, Thatcher’s knee-caps, 
ploughman's leggings. 

b. {Surgical.) A water- or ice-bag for topical 
appliances to the knee. 

1884 in Knight Diet. Mcch. SuppL 

2. The convex bone in front of the knee-joint ; 
the patella, knee-pan. 

1869 Huxley Elenu Phys. (ed. 3) j36 The ligament of the 
knee-cap, or patella. 1884 Bosanquet tr. Lotze's Mctaph. 
506 If we touch any part of the skin that is stretched above 
a bone, whether it De the forehead, the knee-cap, or the 
heel, feelings are. .aroused which have a common tone. 

Kneed (nfd), a. [f. Knee sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1. Furnished with knees : chieliy in parasynthetic 
compounds, as broken weak-. Knock-kneed. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. i£6 That loose kneed, signifies 
lascivious, and baker kneed effeminate. 17x9 De VoaCrusoe 
L iv. My breeches.. were.. open knee’d. 

b. Bot. Having joints like knees; bent like 
a knee ; knee-jointed ; geniculate. Kneed grass, 

a name of Setaria verticillata. ( 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. iiL 4 Slender bentie stalks, kneed 
or jointed like those of come. Ibid. t. xii. 13 Kneed grasse 
hath straight and vpright strawie stalks. 1853 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord, J. 214 The branchlets..of the Oak [are] 
irregular, kneed, and spreading.^ x86x Miss Pratt Flower. 
PI. VI. 57 Stem kneed at the joints. I 

c. Having an angle like a knee; also teckn., 
Having a knee or knees (in senses 7, 8 of the sb.). 

1775 Lind in Phil. Trans. LXV. 353 This cover and the 
kneed tube are connected together by a slip of brass.- 2823 
P. Nicholson Prad. Build. 201 The same part of a rail 
may therefore be both ramped and knee’d. ^ 2848 B. Webb 
Continental EcclesioL rsiThe gables are universally kneed; 
i. e. the lines of the gable.. spread outwards in a larger angle, 
towards the bottom. 

1 2. Having the knees bent, as in kneeling. (In 
quot. jig.) Obs. 

2637 N. W[hiting] Albino Be llama Ep. Ded. (1639) 
Aij d. These lines. In which.. shines Your worth, en-fired by 
my kneed quill. 

3. Of trousers : Bulged at the knees. 

1887 Trade testimonial. If the trousers are kneed it has 
the effect of taking it out. 

Kneed, obs. form of Knead. 

Knee-deep, 

1. So deep as to reach to the knee. Said oi 
water, snow, mud, grass, etc. ; also of the ground 
submerged or covered by these. 

2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 619 In wynter in ane kne 
deip snaw. JS5S Eden Decades 116 They make a hole jn 
the earth knee deape. 1647 H. More Itisomtu Philos, xii, 
Great fields of Corn and Knee-deep grasse were seen. 1748 
Anson's Poy. it. iv. 160 Her decks were almost constantly 
knee-deep m water. 1862 Beveridge Hist, India IIL vn. 
v. 148 Rice fields and plains knee-deep in water. 

2. Sunk to the knee {in water, mud, etc.). Also jig. 

£•1400 Sege ferns. (E.E. T. S.) 32/573 Kne-depe in he 

dale, dascheden stedes. 1611 Shaks. Wznt. T. 1. iL 286 


Ynch-thick, knee-deepe; ore head' and eares a fork'd one 
2646 E VANCE Noble Ord. 42 Wee have bin but anckle-deene 
m the one, but wee have bin knee-deepe in the other 
1722 Amherst Terrs Fit. No. 48 (1754) 236 To keep hk 
court knee-deep in a bog. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib 
11. ix. 194 Half ‘the women round us are knee-deep m 
Bankes’s books.- 2805 Suffling Land of Broads 51 Hundreds 
.of oxen.. standing knee-deep in the cool water. 


Knee*-ha:lter, v. local esp. in South Africa. 
To fasten a cord or halter from the head of a beast 
to its knee, so as to restrain its movements. Hence 
Kneo’-haatercd pph a. Also Knee’-haTter sb., 
the cord or halter used in doing this. } 

1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Afr. II. 16 Whilst the 
‘knee-haltered’ horses, and out-spanned oxen, were busily 
engaged. 1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 
I. 129 Having off-saddled our horses, we knee haltered them. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Knee-halter, to apply 
restraint to an animal’s motions by means of tying. 2892 
Cradock (S. Afr.) Reg. 4 Mar. 2 Brown mare.. marks of 
kneehalter on left front leg below knee. 2898 Daily News 
23 June 5/5 Should one man.be shot, the others would 
kneehalter their horses and go on working the gun. 

Knee'-hole. A hole or space between the 
pedestal drawers of a writing-table, to receive the 
knees and enable one to sit close up to it. Also 
at t rib. b. ellipt. A knee-hole table. 

2862 Lytton Sir. Story J. 214 The arm-chair by the fire- 
place ; the knee-hole ^writing-table beside it. 2893 West/u, 
Gaz. 22 Apr. 6 / 3 His desk of mahogany.. with knee-hole 
and drawers, stood in the recess. 2895 British Weekly 
10 Oct. 395/2 [HisJ writing table is a plain, substantial 
kneeholc.- 


Knee’-hoilly. In OE. cn6ow>bolen. [f. 
Knee sb. (perh. in reference to its. height) + holen, 
Holly (as a prickly evergreen).]. A name of 
Butcher's Broom {Rttscus aculeattts). 

c\ 000 Sax. Ltcchd. I. 162 WV5 j>one dropan, ..^enim 
twegen scenceas fulle wosesSysse wyrt he man . . cneowholen 
nemncS. c 1265 Voc. Na/nes PI. in Wr.-W flicker 557/33 
Frisgonem, u fresgun, L cnehole. 2662 Lovell Hist. A /tint, 
ff Min. 448 Asparagus, grasse, knee holly, marsh-mallows. 
2785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. (1794) 462 Butcher’s 
Broom, or Knee Holly, bears its flowers in the middle of 
the leaves. 1866 Trcas. Bot. 999. 

Knee- -holm. [f. as prec. + Holm 2 .] =prec. 

1562 Turner Herbal u. 121b, Ruscus is named., in 
English Kneholme, or Knehull, and of other Bucher brouma 
2610 Markham Masterp. 11. clxxiii. 485 Brusco , which we 
cal butchers broom e, or knee holm. 27x2 tr. Pome I $ Ilisl. 
Drugs I. 66 Berries of the Bigness of Holly-Oak, or Knee- 
Holm. 2864 Prior Plant-n. x Knee-holm, -hulver, or -holly, 
referred to the holms or hollies on account of its evergreen 
leaves. 

f Knee-hull, -hul, -hulver. Obs. [See Hull 
sb. 3 , Hulver.] = prec. 

2562 [see prec.]. 2578 Lyte Dodocns vi. xfli. 674 In 
English, Kneebolme, Kneehul .. and Petigree. 1864 [see 
prec.]. 

+ Knee*ify, v. Obs. nouce-wd. To make a knee 
of : in quot., to attach (the toe of a shoe) to the 
knee by a chain, as was the fashion in the 14th c. 

c 2630 Trag. Rich. II (1870) so This chayne doth (as it 
were) soe tooefy the knee, and so kneefye the tooe, that 
betweene boeth it makes a most methodicall coherence. 

Knee’-joint. 

1. The joint of the knee. 

1648 Wilkins Math. Magick 1. v. 36 The weight ^of the 
, body doth bear most upon the knee-joints. 2831 Youatt 
Horse (1848) 337 Many horses are sadly blemished .. by , 
wounds in the knee-joint 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 176, 

I ordered.. an evaporating lotion to be kept applied to the 
knee-joint. 1891 Flower Horse 148. _ , 

2. Jl/ec/t. A joint formed of two pieces binged 
together endwise so as to resemble a knee, a toggle- 
joint. t Formerly applied to a ball-and-socket 
joint. Also at t rib., as knee-joint press. 

xjiz J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 81 The Semi- 
circle is mounted upon a Knee-Joint, or Ball, for the Con- 
veniency of turning it every way. 1851 Illustr. CataU Gt. 
Exhib . 287 The introduction of the knee-joint gives to the 
dies a variable motion, and causes the greatest force.. at 
the closing of the joint. 2876 Knight Did. Mcch., Knee- 
joint Press, one in which power is applied by means 01 
a double knee-joint articulated at the top to the upright 
framework, and at the bottom, to a cross-head, from which 
proceeds the shaft which applies the force. 

So Xnee*-joi:nted a., geniculate : cf. Kneed i b. 

2776-96 Withering Brit. Plants ^ (ed. 3) II. 120 Alofiecurus 

f eniculatus , spiked straw knee-jointed. Ibid. 454^ Geum.. 

eeds many, with a knee-jointed awn. i8SS Boudons 
Encycl. Plants Gloss. 1101 Kneed or knee-jointed , bent like 
the knee-joint. , , 

Kneel (nil), v. Pa. t. and pple. kneeled 
(nild), knelt (nelt). Forms : a. l cndowlian, 
2-4 cnewlen, 3 cneoulen, kneuli(3©n, 3-4 
kneulen, 4 knewlen. A 2 cnylen, 2-3 cneolen, 
cnelen, 3 cneoli, -ly, kneolien, -ly, -len, 3-4 
knelen, (kn-, cnely), 3-6 knele, (5-6 knyl, 
kneil(l), 6-7 kneele, 7- kneel. [Burly 
cneolen OE. cniowliati = Du. knitlen , 

LG. knelen ; deriv. of cneoio, kttie, Knee sb. The, 
pa. t. and pple. knelt appear to be late (I9 l “ c v 
and of southern origin. Cf. feel \ felt.“[ 
intr . To fall on the knees or a knee; to. assume, 
or remain in, a posture in which the body is sup- 
ported on the bended knees or on one of them, us 
in supplication or homage* Const, to ; also, with. 



KNEELER. 
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KNELL. 


indirect passive, to be knelt to. Sometimes of the 
knee: To bend to the ground in supplication or 
reverence. - : 

a. ? izxooo Canons of K. Edgar (MS. Cott. Tiberius A. iii. 
If. 96), Silf he on diglum cneowlie [v. r. (Thorpe A net. Laws 
II. 282) gecneowi^ei xelome and hme on eorSan svviOe 
a{?enie. c 1200 Tritt. Coil. Horn. 25 After J>e forme word of 
salme [lm] abu}est gode and cnewlest to^enes him. c 130a 
Beket 540 The Bischop of Northwich . . Kneulede tofore him 
wepinge. c 1320 Sir JSeues (MS. A) 259 perl knewlede to 
pemperur. 

0. c x2oo Vicos Sp Virtues 51' He Sat alle cnewes to cneliS. 
Ibid. 145 Ctiyle 5 ar niSer to-foren hise fet. c 1205 Lav. 
19976 per to gon cneoli [c i275cneoIy] pe king, a 1225 Auer. 
A*. 20 Et tis word . . buweS oSer kneoleff. 1297 R. GloUc. 
(Rolls) 7607 pis heyemen, in chirche me may yse Knely 
[v.rr. Knelep, KneuU^ep] to god, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s 
T. 39 Ther Kneled in the weye A compaignye of la dyes. 
cx$g 4 P. PI. Credo 124 pou chuldest cnely bifore Crist. 
C1470 Henry Wallaces n. 57S The hardy Scottis..Be fors 
offhand gert many cruell kneill. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer t Communion, Make your humble confession to 
almightie God..mekely knelyng upon your knees. x6xo 
Shaks. Temp. 11, i. 128 You were kneel’d too, & importun’d 
otherwise By all of vs. 2637 Pocklington A It arc Chr. 154 
His knees may not buckle to Baal, nor kneele at the Com- 
munion. 1756-7 tr. Kcysler's Trav, (1760) II. 231 On these 
stones Sri Peter kneeled. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 
14 The clerk kneels before the ordinary, whilst he reads the 
words of the institution. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xvii. 
The homely altar where they knelt in after-life. 1884 
F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer I. ii. 25 Most of the people 
3round him kneeled. 

Jig. 1633 Herbert Temple , Busincsse 38 Who in heart not 
ever kneels, 1821 Shellev Promeilt. Unb. 1. i. 378 Let the 
will kneel within thy haughty heart. 1855 Browning Childe 
Roland xx, Low scrubby alders kneeled down over it [the 
river). 


b. With down ( [ado-urn ] ) : To go down on the 
knees. So kneel up, to rise on the knees. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 20 Heo bigon on hire cneon to cneolin 
adun. 0x300 Cursor M. 48x6 Dun pai kneld [v.rr. knelid, 
kneledj at his fette. ci45q St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 1145 
pai knelyd doune at be water syde. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holiushed III. 1321/1 Who.. falling downe prostrate on his 
face, and then kneeling up, concluded this noble exercise 
with these words to her Majestie. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. 
m. ii. xg But as for Caesar, Kneele downe, kneele downe, 
and wonder. 1750 N. Lardner Wks. (1838) III. 292 They 
kneeled down to the elect to ask their blessing. 18x7 
Shelley Rev. Islam x. xxxix, tie knelt down upon the 
dust. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. ii, When I kneel up, early 
in the morning, in my little bed., to look out. 

c. With refl. pron. (see Him 4 b). arch. 

01430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 9 A lord aroos. .and kneled 
hym doun before pe queen. 1595 Daniel Ctv. m Iv ars 11. 
lxiii. He kneeles him downe euen at his entering. 1805 
Scott L. Minstr. si. xxix, There they kneeled them down. 

d. With impers. object : To kneel it. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Lavs 91 We beg and entreat, and bend 
also; yea and kneel it. 

Kneeler (nr-lw). [f. prec. + -er 1 .] 

1 . One who kneels, esp. in reverence; spec, in 
iS-iyth c., one who received the Lord’s Supper 
kneeling. 

cj 3 3 o IVyclif Sent. Sel. Wks. II. 3 Whos knelere, I, am 
unworpi to unbinde pe lace of his snoon. 1551 Recorde 
Cast. Know l . (1556) 264 Hercules, whom the greekes do 
call Engonasin, as it were the kneeler, bicause of ms 
gesture. X665 Livingstone Ctuirac. in Sel. Stag. (,1045; 1. 
344 They would not communicat with Kneelers. * 74 ® 
Richardson Clarissa II. 33 2 Down the ready kneeler 
dropped between me and the door. 1864 J. .Walker in 
faithful Ministry iv. 84 He then retired., waving his hand 
and blessing the kneelers. 

2 . Ch. Hist . a. One belonging to the third class 
of penitents in the early Eastern church, so called 
because they knelt between the ambo and the 
church-door during the whole of divine service, 

b. In the Apostolic Constitutions, one of the 
second class of catechumens, who received the 


bishop’s blessing on bended knee. 

1710 T. Lewis Consecr. Churches 95 In this Part of the 
Church., stood the Class of the P emt f, ntS £ 
call’d Kneelers. 7 73 A. Butler Mmtable. A«r£r (*85*) 
I. e 79 The third rank of penitents was that! >< 
or prostrators. 188.-3 Schaff Etuycl. Refig. KncwL Ltoj 
The Catechumens proper, both the Audicntes .. and Genu 
Jlcctentes (kneelers). , . ... 

f 3. Arch. a. The return of the dripstone at the 
spring of an arch : cf. Knee sb. io. b. Each of 
the terms or steps of the * frac table of a gable ; 
a crow-step or corbie- step. Obs. 

1617 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x 836 ) I. 204 Door- 
steedes with . . heddes and cormshes and kneelers over y* 
same. Hid. =o s Comises and kneelers over eyerie wmdowe. 
x 6 S 3 R. Holme Armoury nr. 472 A kneeler, ..atones that 
stand upright, that makes a Square outward aboue, and in- 
ward below. . , 

4 . A board, stool, or hassock on which to kneel. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss 4- Gain m. x. 38* At the lower 

endof the church were about three ranges of movable 
benches, with backs and kneelers. 1894 Daily News 22 May 
7/x There are also fauld-stools and kneelers. 

5. Mining- l See <l uot ) . ^ „ , 

rSdr Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining Terms, Kneeler, a 
quadrant by which the direction of pump rods is reversed. 

Kneo-Ies 3 , a. rare. [f. Knee si. + -less.] 
Without a knee or knees: in quot. ( nonet-use ) 
That refuses to kneel. 

TSjr G. Wiooowcs ( title ) The Iawlesse kneelesse schis. 
maticall Puritau. 


Knee ‘let. rare. [f. Knee sb. + -let : cf. arm- 
let, earlet .] A piece of armour or clothing pro- 
tecting or covering the knee ; spec., a genouillere. 

a 1843 Southey Doctor clxxxyiii. {1848) 497 A necessary 
part of a suit of armour was distinguished by this name 
XgenouilRrcs) in the days of chivalry ; and the article of 
dress which corresponds to it may be called kneelets , if for 
a new article we strike a new word. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 
^Mar. 3/2 This is, properly speaking, not a garter at all : 
it is a kneelet, if I may coin the term. 

Kneeling* (nfdig), vbl. sb. [f. Kneel v . + 

-ING I.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Kneel ; a falling down, 
or remaining, on the knees in worship, submission, 
etc.; in quot. 1631, advancing on the knees; 
formerly often with pi., a genuflexion. 

c 1200 Vices <5* Virtues 227 OSSor mid cnewlinge, o< 53 er 
mid swinke. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.J xxvi. 122 pai do 

rete wirschepe also to pe sonne, and mase many knelinges 

erto. 1509 Fisher Pun. Scrm. C’tess Richmond Wks, 
(1876) 294 The blessyd Martha is commended, in orderynge 
of her soule to god. bj’ often knely nges _ 1631 W eever A nc. 
Fun. Mon. 202 There was . . such creeping and kneeling to 
his Tombe. z?6g Junius Lett. xv. (1835) 72 A Court, in 
which prayers are morality and kneeling is religion. i 83 r 
Miss Yonge Lads Langley ii. 69 The next time there was 
a kneeling; that is to ^ay, when the children and Miss Dora 
went down on their knees, as Frank had never seen any one 
. . except perhaps the clergyman, kneel before. 

2. transf. A place or space for kneeling in a 
place of worship. 

1587 in Picton L'Pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 105 Highest 
place in that form wnere they have been and are accustomed 
to be and have their kneeling. 1645 Habington Surz>. 
Wore, in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc. 111. 507 In the .. highest 
windowe, under which Habington’s auncesters haue for- 
merly had theyre kneelmge. 1852 Ecclesiologist XIII. 309 
The Chapel of the Holy Trinity, which . . is also furnished 
with similar kneelings. x86x Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 
xgth C. xx6 Space beyond that which is required for the 
sittings or kneelings of the average place of worship. 

3 . Comb., as kneeling-cushion, - desk , -place, -stool, 
-support', ^ kneeling-rail, a rail of triangular 
section, to the vertical face of which the pales or 
boards of a fence are nailed; kneeling-sap, a 
mode of sapping in military engineering (see quot). 

1876 T. Hardy Ethelbcrta (1890) 368 Chickerel turned 
towards the chancel, his eye being attracted by a red ^kneel- 
ing-cushion. 1853 Dale tr. BalcUschis Ceremonial 200 
note, An uncovered * kneeling-desk before the Altar. # a 1847 
Eliza Cook Thanksgiving ii, My temple dome is Thy 
broad sky, my ^kneeling-place Thy sod. 1703 T. N. City 
(J- C. Purchaser 217 lilaking and setting up of Palisado- 
pates (if the Heads are handsomely cut, . . and the Rails, 

* Kneeling-rails) is worth 14s. per Rod. 1884 Mil. Engineer- 
ing I. «. 72 The mode of executing the sap .. is done in 
two ways, called, ^kneeling sap, and standing sap, from the 
attitude in which the leading sappers work. . . In the kneel- j 
ing sap it is imperative to use shields for the protection of 
the sappers. iB3z Young Every Man his own Mechanic 
(ed. 8) 798 Carpeting of a sober pattern .. for 'kneeling 
stools in a church. 

Kneeling, ppl • a. [f. as prec. -f -ing 2 .] That 
kneels (lit. and fig.). 

1587 Fleming Contn . Holinshed III. 1317/2 The bowed 
knees of kneeling hearts. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, v. iii. 132 
O happy vantage of a kneeling knee. 1855 M acaulay H ist. 
Eng. xx. IV. 387 On the day when he told the kneeling 
fellows of Magdalene to get out of his sight. 

Hence Knee-lingly adv in a kneeling posture, 
on one’s knees, 

1388 Wycuf Jer. xxxviil 26 Knelyngli y puttide forth my 
preiris bifore the kyng. 

Knee-pan (nf’pasn). [f. Knee sb. 4 - Pan.] 

1 . The bone in front of the knee-joint; the patella, 
knee-cap. 

14.. Vi ic. in Wr.-Wulcker 590/18 Intcmoditon, the kne- 
panne, or wherlebon. 2565 Golding Ovids Met. vm. (1593) 
206 Hir leannesse made her joints bolne big and kneepannes 
for to swell. 1688 Land. Gaz. No. 2406/4 The Bone in one 
of his Legs sticks out below his Knee-Pan. x88x Mivaut 
Cat 109 The articular surfaces of the condyles . . form an 
elongated, transversely concave, ascending articular surface 
for the knee-pan. 

2 . Eitlom. *A concavity at the apex of the thigh, 
underneath, to receive the base of theTibia' (Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. (18 26) IIL 3S4). 

Kneesberry, variant of Naseberry. 

Knee-ti:niber. Timber having a natural 
angular bend, suitable for making knees in ship- 
building or carpentry; =Knee sb. 7. Also^; 

1607-12 Bacon Ess., Goodness 4- Goodness of Nat, (Arb.) 
206 Like to knee-tyraber that is good for Shipps . . but not 
for building houses. 1673 E. Brown Trav. Germ., etc. 
(1677) 55 It is built with large Knee Timber, like the ribs of 
a Ship. 1791 Cowper Yardley Oak 99 Thy tortuous arms 
. .Warped into tough knee-timber. 1898 Archxol , AE liana. 
XIX. ni. 265 A plantation of oaks growing to provide 

* knee-timber * for his ships. 

b. with //. A bent piece of timber used in 
carpentry or shipbuilding. 

*739 Labelye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Br. 24 Every 
Angle .. bad three Oaken Knee-Timbers, properly bolted 
and secured. 1795-18x4 Wokdsvv. Eaczirs. yn. 606 Many 
a ship . - to him hath owed Her strong knee-tixnbers. 

Knele, knely, obs. forms of Kneel. 

Knell (nel), sb. Forms : a. 1-3 cnyll, (1 cnyl), 

3 cnul, 5-6 knyll, (6 knyle), 7 knill ; 0. 4 knel, 

6- knell. [OE- cnyll mas c.’.—*cnut/i-, from stem 
of cnyl lan, Knell v . (perh. a late formation, after 


orig. 2- sbs. from strong vbs.) ; thence app. Welsh 
cnul, cttull, 1 death-bell, passing*bell, knell *. The 
later form knell goes with the same form in the vb. 
Cf. Ger. and Du. knoll 1 clap, loud jeport ’ from 
knellen.'] The sound made by a bell when struck 
or rung, esp. the sound of a bell rung slowly and 
solemnly, as immediately after a death or at a 
funeral. 

a. Cp6i /Ethelwold Rule St. Rcnet xlviil 71 SiSfcan by 
J>one forman cnyl to none jehyren, gangen hy eallc from hyra 
weorce. c xooo /Elf rids Colloq. in Wr.-WOlcker 103 Hwilon 
ic sehyre cnyJJ, and jc arise, c 1300 Vox Wolf2$z in 
Ret. Ant. II, 277 Thi soul-cnul ich wile do ringc. a 251s 
Fabyan Will in Chron. Pref. 5, I will that my knyll be 
rongyn at my moncthes mynde after the guyse of London. 

р. c 1325 Gloss. W. de Bivbcsw. in Wright Vac. 149 Laste 
knel, Te dreyne apel . 2530 Abtrd. Coune. Reg. (1844) 
Pref. 37 The watch that beis in Sanct Nicholass stepill 
..quhen be seis ony man command to the toun ridand.. 
[sal) gif bot a knell with the bell, and gif ihair beis tua, 
tua knellis. a 1541 Wyatt Latter shouting continual paincs 
(R.\ The doleful bell that still doth ring The woful 
knell of all my ioyes. 1591 Spenser Daphnaida 334 Let 
. . the ayre be fil’d with noyse of dolefull knells. 2605 
Shaks. Macb. 11. i. 63 The Bell inuites me. Heare it not, 
Duncan, for it is a Knell, That summons thee to Heauen, 
or to Hell. 2750 Guay Elegy 2 The curfew tolls the knell 
of parting day. _ 2824 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. xx. The Con- 
vent bell Long time had ceased its matin knell. x88i Bcsant 
& Rice Chapl . of Fleet I. 3 All the morning the funeral 
knell has been tolling. 

b . Jig. A sound announcing the death of a person 
or the passing away of something; an omen of 
death or extinction. Also, allusively, in phrases 
expressing or having reference to death or ex- 
tinction. 

0 . 2613 Shaks. Hert. VIII \ zr. i. 32 Brought agen to th‘ Bar, 
to heare His Knell rung out, his Iudgement. 2784 Cowper 
Task iv. 148 No stationary steeds Couch their own knell. 
1878 Emerson Misc., Port. Rcpub. Wks. (Bohn) III. 393 
Men whose names are a knell to all hope of progress, 

c. transf. A sound resembling a knell; a doleful 
| cry, dirge, etc. 

a. 2647 H. More Song of Soul r. m, xxi, Ever and anon a 
dolefull knill Comes from the fatall Owl. 

0 . 2820 Shelley Witch of A Has xxv, A knell Of sobbing 
voices came upon her ears. 

d. Comb., as f knell-man, -voice. 

1611 G. Vadianus Panegyr. Verses in Coryat's Crudi- 
ties, Bell-man and knell-man gentrie of the steeple. 2900 
SpeaJter 9 June 276/1, I still must only hearken To these 
knell-voices in the blood. 

Knell (nel), v. Now chiefly arch . Forms ; 
a. 1 cnyllan, 4 knulle (ii), 4-5 knylle; 0 . 4-5 
knelle, 6 knel, 7- knell. [OE. cnyllan :—*kntiil- 
jan ; app. in ablaut relation to MHG. cr- knellen 
(OTeut. *knell - , knall -> knoll - : see Grimm s. v. 
knellen) : thence app. Welsh cnitlio to toll (a 
bell). The later knell was prob. an onomatopoeic 
modification.] 

fl. trans. To strike with a resounding blow, 
to knock ; also absol. Obs. 

a. C950 Lindisf. Cosp. Matt. vii. 7 CnysaS vet cnyllas je 
[ Pulsate ) & un-tyned bi 5 iub. eg 75 Rushto. Gosp. Luke xi. 

10 Dmm cnyllcnde ontyned bid. Ibid. xit. 36 Mi 33 y 
cyme 5 & cnylla 3 [Lindisf. cnyllsa 5 ] sona ontyned buS him. 
cx^xt Pol. Songs (Rolls) 193 Ther hv were knulled v the 
put-falle, This eorles ant barouns ant nuere knyhtes alic. 

0 . X3 ; . Profr Sanct. (Vernon MS.) in Herrin's Archiv 
LX XX I. 84/70 Whos heued \>zi knelled wij> mom a knoc. 
f 2 . trans . To ring (a bell) ; in later use esp . to 
ring slowly and solemnly, as for a death or at a 
funeral, to toll ; also absol. Obs. 

a. cg$i JEthelwold Rule St. Benet xlviil. 74 Hy calle,. 
don hy ^earuwe, fat hy magon to cirican gan, honne mon 
eft cnylie. ax 400 Sir Perc. 1349 Now knyllyne thay the 
comone belle, cx^oo Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxii. 102 He knyl- 
Iez a lytill belt of siluer. 

0. 2494 in Eng. Gilds (2870) 189 When the more Bell at 
Powles chirch is knelled. 2530 Aberd. Coune. Reg. (1844) 
Pref. 37 And quhowsone the watch.. heirs him knelland 
continual! and fast, than he sail jow the comond bell. XS63-7 
Buchanan Re/brm St. Andros Wks. (1892) ix At ten he sal 
knel; at half hour to xi knel: at x'l ryng to the dennar. 
a 1651 Caldcrwood Hist. Kirk {t5 4,3) 1 1. 362 A little before 
midnight..the trumpets were blowin, the commoun bell 
knelled. 

3 . inir. a. Of a bell ; To ring ; now esp. for 
a death or at a funeral ; to tolL 
a. c 14-50 Freemasonry 689 When thou hercst to masse 
knylle, Pray to God with herte sty He. 

0 . ax 375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. tv. 571 3 ‘ t &chul 3c 
preye..Til bat j> c . belle knellen 2567 Gvde «Jr Godlic B. 

(S. T. S.) 231 O birdis of Israel, heir ;e the Lordis bell, 
Knelland fast in ;oureir. 2 62a Fletches Stan. Curate v. ii, 
Not worth a blessing^ nor a bell to knell for thee. 2820 
Bvrom Mar. Fat. iv.il 182 The sullen huge oracular hell, 
Which never knells but for a princely death. 

b. gen. To give forth a reverberating or a 
mournful sound. Usually transf. or fig. from a. 

a. a 1400-50 Alexander 775 So knelfyd {Ashm. M S. kinli’d 
for knilid] )ie clarions hat all |>c dyfT rongen. 

0 . a 1450 Holland Hcrvlal 764 Claryonis lowde knellis, 
Portatiuis, and Lcllis. 2808 Scott Hunting Sang 1. Hawks 
are whistling, horns are knelling. 2887 Dowden Shelley U. 
xiL 499 The waves began to cry and knell against the rocks. 

с. fig. To sound ominously or with ominous 
effect. Also said allusively in reference to death 
or extinction. (Cf. Knell sb. b.) 

1816 Scott Bk Dwarf vii, The words cf the war leek are 

73-2 
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knelling in my ears. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. fi88i) 
161 Her natural blankness of imagination read his absence 
as an entire relinquishment: it knelled in a vacant chamber. 

' 4. trans. To summon or call by or as by a 
knell ; to ring {into, etc.). . ’ 

1800 Coleridge Christabd 11. 2 Each matin hell, the 
Baron saith, Knells us back to a world of death. 1831 
Lvttox Godalphin 65 Ladies who become countesses are 
knelled into marriage. 

b. To proclaim by or as by a knell. 

1840 Lady C Bury Hist . 0/ Flirt iii, Mr. Flynn’s requiem 
was knelled in the hearts of the elders. 1847 Emerson 
Poems (1857) 137 Let-- the bell of beetle and of bee Knell 
their melodious memory. ^859 G. Meredith R. Fcverel x, 
Benson's tongue was knelling dinner. 

Hence Kne'lling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
c 1440 Pro tap, Para. 279/2 Knyllynge of a belle, tintillacio. 
,662 T. W. Thorny Abb, 14 Are these sounds the knelling 
obsequies You use to keep at a King's Funerall? 1863 
Thorndury True as Steel III. 142 The knelling shots of 
the harquebusses. 1865 Pail Mali G. 12 June 4 The mourn- 
ful knelling of the bells from the steeples of Cronstadt and 
St. Petersburg. 

Kneo, Kneol(i)en, obs. ff. Knb&.Kxeel, 
Kneot, obs. form of Knit v . 

Knep, v. Also 7 knoppe. Dial. var. Knap v? 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 118^ Horses, ..are on 
mendinge hand when they kneppe one with another, c 1746 
Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 67 Os 
greadly o Lad as needs t’ knep oth ’Hem of a keke. 1828 
Craven Dial., Knep, kiti/e , to crop with the teeth, to bite 
easily. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘They [sick 
cattle] are nobbut just yabble to knep a bit *, only able to 
eat a little at a time. 

t Kne’ppel. Obs. In 5-6 knopill, knappell. 
[a. LG. knapcl , knepel , Du. knepel, kneppel, var. of 
klcppcl (see Grimm).] The clapper of a bell. 

c 1500 C/iurchzu. Acc. Heybridge (Nichols 1797) 152 For 
the makynge of the cage of the great bell Knenill. C1560 
Ibid. 154 For newe mendynge of the third bell Knappell 
agense Hallowmasse. 

Knet, knete, obs. forms of Knit v . 

+ Kin etch , v. Obs . Also 6 knatch. [app. a 
phonetic variant or deriv. of Knack vl] trans. 
To knock (on the head), destroy, crush, suppress. 

a 1564 Becon Common-pi. Holy Script, in Prayers , etc. 
(1844) 339 He that killeth a sheep for me knetcheth a dog. 
1579G0SSON Sch. A bust 29 b.With agreat clubbe [Commodus] 
knatched them all on the bed, as they had been Giauntes. 
X609 Bp. \V. Barlow Anszv. Nameless Cath. 17 Now for vs 
to feret and knetch these Vermin. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 

2 Peter iii. 3 That treason was knetched before it was fully 
hatched. 

Knettle : see Knittle, 

Knevel, erroneous form of Keyel sb? 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 7 Kneuels are small 
pieces of wood nailed to the inside of the ship, to belay the 
sheats and tackes vnto. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Knivels 
[1706 (ed. Kersey), K novels or Kcvels}. 

Knevel, var. Neveli/. Knew, Knewleche, 
Knewlen, obs. ffi Knee, Knowledge, Kneel. 

II Knez (knez). Also 6-9 knes, 9 knias. [A Sla- 
vonic word : Servian, Slov. knez, Boh. knez , Sorbian 
knjez, Russ. KHB3f> knjazb Old Slav. KBH*3B 
kiinehzt , prehistoric a. OTeut. * kilning- King. 
From Slov., also Romanian knez , Alban, knez, 
Magyar kenez.] A title among Slavonic nations ~ 
‘prince*; sometimes implying sovereignty, as in 
Montenegro and formerly in the various Danubian 
Principalities ; sometimes merely rank, as now in 
Russia : often rendered in western langs. by ‘duke*: 
cf. the title Be.HIltiii KHH3B veliki 2 knjazb 1 great 
prince *, usually englished * grand duke \ 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 596 The great 
Krves, or duke of Moscovia. 1642 Howell For. Trav. xi. 
(Arb.) 57 Mosco, the court of the great Knez. 1650 — Lett. 1 1. 
To Rdr., The Knez of them may know, what Prester John 
Doth with his Camells in the torrid Zone. 1698 A. Brand 
Emb. Muscovy to China 41 These three Women, .were the 
Wives of so many Knezes or Dukes of the Ostiacky. 1710 
Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 31 They are divided into 
three ranks, the Nobility, called Kneas; the Gentry . . and 
the Peasants. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Service 45 After 
consultation with the Kneses,. the tax was imposed pro* 
portionably on the respective districts. Ibid. 409 It was of 
advantage to the enemies of the Knias, that neither Russia 
nor the Porte was satisfied with his political administration. 
Knib, obs. form of Nib sb. and v . 

+ Knick, sb. Obs. rare. [ — MDu. cnic, Du. 
knik, MLG. (whence mod.G.) knick . Orlg. echoic. 
Knick bears the same relation to knack , that click, 
snip, bear to clack, snap.] A light-sounding snap 
or crack as with the fingers. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Niguet , .. a knicke 
made with the thombes, nailes,_ and teeth. x6xx Cotgr., 
Niquct , a knicke, klicke, snap with the teeth, or fingers. 
Knick (nik), v. [Goes with prec. — MDu. 
cnicken (Du. knikken ), MLG. (whence mod.G.) 
knicke n.] trans. and intr. To snap, or crack 
lightly (the fingers, etc.] ; to ‘ knack ’ lightly. 

1731 Gentl Mag. I. 350 O Gout 1 thou puzzling knotty 
point Who knick’st man’s frame in everyjoint. 17.. Laird 
o Logie in^ Child Ballads vi. clxxxii E. (1889) 455 May 
Margaret sits in the queen's bouir, Knicking her fingers ane 
be ane. 1887 Jamieson 2nd Suppl. s. v., He can gar his 
fingers knick. 

Kr^ick, variant of Nick v., to deny. 


Knick- a-knock. [Cf. prec. and Knock ; also 
Knickety-knock- 3 An echoic word expressing a 
succession of knocks of alternating character. 

1600 Look About You xxiv. in Hazl. Dodslty VII. 457 Our 
gates are like an anvil; from four to ten, nothingbut knick- 
a-knock upon’t. 

Knicker 1 (nrksj). [In sense r, understood to 
be a. Du. knikker, local Ger. knicker, marble (used 
in school-boy play), app. agent-n. from knikken , 
knicken to crack, snap, Knick ; adopted in U. S. 
But Nicker (q.v.) in this or a similar sense is much 
earlier in Eng. The connexion of the other senses, 
and their spelling with or»- is also uncertain.] 

1. A boys’ ‘ marble * of baked clay ; esp. one 
placed between the forefinger and thumb, and pro- 
pelled by a jerk of the latter, so as to strike at 
another marble. 

1880 Bartlett Diet. Americanisms , Knicker or Nicker , 
a boy's clay marble; a common term in New York. 

2. (Also nicker). A large fiat button or disk of 
metal, used as a pitcher, in the boys* game ‘on 
the line played with buttons. 

1899 N. <5-(2*.9th Scr. III. 185/2 The butions of ihe coach* 
man type, with the shank battered down, made a good 
4 nicker , or 4 knicker ’. 

3. A game played in Suffolk with stones (of the 
same nature as duck or duck-stone). Also the stone 
thrown by each player. 

1900 F. Hall in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

Knicker 2 (ni’kai). In pi. knickers : collo- 
quial contraction of Knickerbockers. 
i 83 x Jefferies Wood Magic I. L 15 It was not in that 
ocket, ..nor in his knickers. 1900 Times 29 Jan. 10/3 The 
mpejrial Yeomanry.. In # their well-made, loosely-fitting 
khaki tunics and riding knickers. 

b. all rib. (in form knicker) as knicker suit. 

1899 Daily Nevus 13 July 6/6 A well-known North Country 
flockrnaster, . .in a light check knicker suit. 

Knicker, variant of Nicker v. 

Knickerbo cker (ni-ksibpksj). Also 9 nicker-. 
[The name of the pretended author of Washington 
Irving’s History of New York.] 

I. {with capital initial). 1. A descendant of 
the original Dutch settlers of the New Netherlands 
in America, hence, a New Yorker. 

(1809 W. Irving {title) History of New York. .. ByDiedrich 
Knickerbocker.} 1848 Ibid. Author’s ApoL, When I find 
New Yorkers of Dutch descent priding themselves upon 
being ‘genuine Knickerbockers* [etc.]. 1876 S. Osgood in 
D. J. Hill Bryant (1879) 158 We can all join, ..whether 
native or foreign*bom, Knickerbockers, or New-Englanders. 

2. aitrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Knickerbockers of New York. 

1856 Longf. in Life(x%<)i) II. 303 The dreadful Knicker* 
bocker custom of calling on everybody. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
29 Jan. io/x A descendant of one of the Knickerbocker 
families. 

II. 3. ( with small initial), pi. Loose-fitting 
breeches, gathered in at the knee, and worn by 
boys, sportsmen, and others who require a freer 
use of their limbs. The term has been loosely 
extended to the whole costume worn with these, = 
knickerbocker suit. (Rarely in sing.) 

The name is said to have been given to them because of 
their resemblance to the knee-breeches of the Dutchmen in 
Cruikshank’s illustrations to W. Irving’s History 0/ New 
York. 

# 1859 Ld. Elcho in Tunes 23 May 12/3 The suggestion . . 
is that volunteers should not wear trowsers, but I would 
recommend as a substitute what are commonly known as 
jiickcrbockcrs , L e. long loose breeches generally worn with- 
out braces, and buckled or buttoned round ihe waist and 
knee. 1859 Kingsley in Life (1878) II. 90 The puffed trunk- 
hose., jn the. country, where they were ill made, became 
slops, i. e. knickerbockers. 1860 Thackeray Round. Pap., 
De yuventute 71 Children in short frocks and knicker- 
bockers. x86a Mrs. Freshfield Tour Grisotts L 3 Mountain 
solitudes.. undisturbed by visions of crinoline and knicker- 
bockers. 1883 E. Pennell-Elm hirst Cream Leicestersh. 
202 In cases not few the knjckerbocker has of late been 
more familiar than the buckskin. 

aitrib. 1861 Times 12 July, One knickerbocker company, 
wearing the same uniform as the London Scottish. 1864 
Miss Yonce Trial Yl. 236 A little knickerbocker boy, with 
floating rich dark ringlets. _ 1894 Pall Mall G. 15 June 4/2 
The assumption that the knickerbocker ladies [cyclists] were 
doing something confessedly unseemly. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 
J4 Jan. 2/1 A talent, .quite ignored in knickerbocker days. 
Hence Kni/cfcerbocRered (-aid), a., wearing 
knickerbockers. 

X869 Echo 28 Sept., The tall, knickerbockered Q.C from 
Dublin. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 462/2 A knickerbockered, 
travel-stained, dusty-shoed guest. 

Knickered (ni-kaid) , a. [f. Knicker 2 + -ed 2 .] 
Clothed in knickerbockers. 

1897 Punch 28 Aug. 85/1 Three human legs, .hygiemcally 
knickered. 

Knickety-knock (ni*ketijnp-k). [Echoic : cf. 
Knick-a- knock.] An echoic word imitating an 
alternation of knocking sounds; hence adverbially : 
striking from side to side with alternation of 
sound. 

i8xa H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Rebuilding,. H is head as 
he tumbled went knickety-knock Like a pebble in Carisbrook 
well. 1825 Chr. Wordsworth in Life (1888) 28 You know 
that the pebbles cry nickety-nock when they arrive at the 
bottom. 


Knick-knack, nick-nack (ntlqnzek). Also 
7-9 knick-nack, kuioknack ; 8-9 nicknack n 
nic-nno, nicnac. [Redupl. of Knack sb., with 
first element lightened as in crick- crack, etc.] 

1 1. A petty trick, sleight, artifice, subterfuge. 
1618 Fletcher Loyal Stibj. il i, If you use these Vmclc. 
knacks, This fast and loose. ^ a 1625 Fletcher Hum. 
Lieutenant 1. i, These foolish mistresses do so hang about 
ye, So whimper and so hug. ..Soft vows and sighs, and 
fiddle-faddles. Spoils all our trade [of war] 1 You nmq 
forget these knick-knacks, 1673 Marvell Reh. Transfi. 
II. 312 You by the advantage of some knick-knacks have 
got the ascendant over them. 

2. A light, dainty article of furniture, dress, or 
food ; any curious or pleasing trifle more for orna- 
ment than use; a trinket, gimcrack, kickshaw. 

a. x68a N. 0. Boilean' s Lvtrin 1. Argt Miss won’t come in 
to Buy, before She spies the Knick-knacks at the Core. 
1686 Goad Cclcst. Bodies il ii. 179 Two Knick-nacks of the 
fair. 1725 Uailey Erasm. Colloq. {1877) 377 (D.) He found 
me supporting my outward tabernacle .. with some knick- 
knacks, .at the confectioner’s. 1748 Chesterf. Lett . (1792) 
II. civil 61 Knick-knacks, butterflies, shells, insects, kc. are 
the objects of their most serious researches. 1822 \V. Irving 
Braccb. Hall iii. 25 The many little valuables and knick. 
knacks treasured up in the housekeeper’s room. x866 Mrs. 
Stowe Lit. Foxes 27 Knick-nacks. 

0. 17x4 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) L 349 Watch- 
makers and others that sell toys, superfluous nicknacks, and 
other curiosities. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1849) 386 He 
is a plain John Bull, and has no relish for frippery and 
nick-nacks. 1823 W. ConuETT Rural Rides (1885* I. 347 
Two or three nick-nacks to eat instead of a piece of bacon 
and a pudding. X836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz il (1850) 6/1 The 
little front parlour, ..the little nicnacs arc always arranged 
in precisely the same manner. 

attrib. i860 Sala Lady Chester/, v. 74 Not mere millinery 
and gloves and nicknack shopping. 

b. A feast or social meal to which each guest 
contributes in kind. 

1772 Foote Nabob l Wks. 1799 H- 2 Q8 Robins has a rout 
and supper on Sunday next. .. A nick-nack, .. we all con- 
tribute, as usual. 

3. An alternation of knacking sounds ; an instru- 
ment that produces such, as the bones. 

^ 1650 H. More Qbscru. Anitna Magica (1655) 144 Some 
idle boy playing on a pair of Knick-knacks. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 56. 3/1 Death-Watches perplex, With repeated 
knick-knacks. 

Hence Kni/ckknacked (-ncekt) a. 

1891 Faith 0/ Our Fathers Sept, sox Furnitured, and 
knick-knacked, as though its hospitable inmates had been 
in since Quarter-day. 

Kmck-knackatory, nick-n. (nik,nre’ka- 
tari). Also 8 nick-kn-. [f. Knick-knack after 
conservatory , laboratory , etc.] A repository of 
knick-knacks. Also loosely, a knick-knack. 

a 1704 T. Brown Wks . (1760) II. is> I keep a nicknackatory, 
or toy-shop. 1721 Amherst Terrx Fil. No. 34. (1754) 178. 
I went . . to the [Ashmolean] musasum, vulgarly called the 
nicknackatory. a 1734 North Lives (1826) II. 160 He was 
single, and his house a sort of knick-knackatory. 1812 Scott 
Let. to Miss Baillie 4 Apr. in Lockhart, You see my nick- 
nackatory is well supplied. 1819 W, Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. XC. 13 Collecting the . . nicknackatories of every vir- 
tuoso within reach. 

Hence Knlck-knackato-rian, -a’rian sb. and a. 
(also aicknackitorian, -arian -aterian). a. sb. 
One who keeps a 1 knick-knackatory*; a dealer in 
knick-knacks; b. adj. Devoted to knick-knacks. 

1802 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1284^ The plaintiff was a 
nicknacki tarian, that is, a dealer in curiosities. x8oa Chrotu 
in Ann. Reg. 445/1 A profession technically cajled a Nmk* 
nackitorian, that is a dealer in all manner of curiosities, such 
as Egyptian mummies, Indian implements,, .antique shields, 
helmets, &c. 1843 United Service Mag. 11. 7 Those of a 
knicknackaterian tendency. 

t Kni cli-kaa:cker. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. K nick- 
knack + -EU.] A trifler. 

1632 Breton Strange Nezucs (1879) 6/2 Othci kind of 
kutck-knackers. - which betwixt knaue and foole can make 
an ilfauourd passage through the world. 

Knick-ima'ckery, nick-nackery. [f- 

Knick-knack + -ebv.J a. Knick-knacks collec- 
tively. b. A slight or trifling ornament, c. A 
fanciful dish or confection, = Knick-knack 2 . 

a. 1812 G. Colman Poet. Yagaries, Lady 0/ Wreck Adyt, 
A short epic poem, stuffed with romantic knick-knackeries. 
18x3 Moore Horace, Odes L xxxviii, Boy, tell the Cook that 
I hate all nick-nackeries. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 
130 They eagerly collected all sorts of knick-knackery. 1870 
Mrs. Whitney Sights <jr Ins. II. xxxl 588 She took the 
duster . . and went round whisking among knicknackery 
and books. 

£. _ 1800 Ann. Reg. 2362 Too much drapery, ornament, and 
various nick-nackery. X870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne IL 
ill 58 Nicknackeries from China and Japan. 
Knick-kua* cket. Sc. [f. Knick-knack + 
-ET dim. suffix.] A little knick-knack. 

1789 Burns Capt. Grose's Peregrin, vi, He has a - fouth 0 
auld nick-nackets : Rusty aim-caps and jinghn jackets. 
1892 Keene in Life ix. 312 An omnivorous collector ot 
kmck-knackets. 

Knick-kna’ckically, adv. nonce-ivd. In a 
knick-knackish way, frivolously. 

x 749 Chesterf. Lett. (1702) II. cxcv. 234 Do not run 
through it, as too many of your young countrymen do, 
musically, and (to use a ridiculous word) knick-knackicaliy. 

Eaick-knackiah. (ni-kinarki f), a. [f. Knick- 
knack -h -ish.] Of the character of a knick-knack; 
light, trifling, flimsy. 
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1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 165 A fondness for all that Is 
neat, effeminate, finical, and nick-knackish. 1844 Fraser's 
Mag. XXX 55/1 The plan of this dinner. .was. .a trifle too 
knick-knackish [tttis/r. -ashishj. 

Kni*ck-kna:cky, a. Also nick-nacky. [f. 
as prec. -f -y h] Of, pertaining to, knick-knacks ; 
addicted to knick-knacks; affected, trifling. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) I. 30 The 
parsonage, which the knick-knackey taste of the fate in- 
cumbent had rendered like [etc.). 1821 Blackw. Mae. X. 
201 That any nick-knacky gentleman, like Hope, could . . 
inhale from Byron’s works the spirit of his bold, satirical, 
and libertine genius. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, via, His 
dressing-room ts.. so neat and nicknacky. 1828 Miss Mir- 
ford Village Serbia, (1863) 519 John Hallett .. was rather 
knick-knacky in his tastes ; a great patron of small inventions. 

Kni-cky-kna.ckera. [f. Knacker, with varied 
reduplication.] (Seequot.) Cf. Knick-knack ji. 3. 

1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet . Mus. Terms , Knicky- 
kttackers, the common instrument of percussion known as 
bones. 

Knie, obs. form of Knee. 

Knife (naif), sb. PI. knives (naivz). Forms: 
1-3 cnif, 3-7 knif, (3 cnife, cniue, kniuo), 3-4 
knijf, 3-5 knyue, 4-5 knyf, knyff(e, 4-6 knyfs, 
4- knife. PL 3 cniuea, -fes, -fen, 3-6 kniues, 
(5 knyfes, - ys , 6-7 knifs), 7- knives. [Late 
OE. cnff{ nth c.) ~ Fris. knif MDu. cnijf (Du. 
knijf) , MLG. knif (LG. knif knief knif ), Ger. 
^;trt/'(prob. from LG.), ON. knif-r (S\v. knif, Da. 
kniv) OTeut. *kuibo-z, of uncertain etym. Forms 
with p are also found in Du. knijp, LG. kntp , 
btiep , G. kneip (also kneupe, gneip, gnippe) : as to 
the relation between these and the forms with f 
cf. knape and knave. F. canif (1441 in Godef. 
Compl.) is from Teut.] 

1. A cutting-instrument, consisting of a blade 
with a sharpened longitudinal edge fixed in a 
handle, either rigidly as in a table-, carving-, or 
sheath-knife , or with a joint as in a pocket - or 
clasp-knife , The blade is generally of steel, but 
sometimes of other material, as in the silver fish- 
and fruit-knives, the (blunt-edged) Pape a knife of 
ivory, wood, etc., and the flint knives of early man. 

a 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 329/17 Art anus, cnif. 
c 1200 Ormin 4128 )>att cnif wass .. Off stan, and nohht of 
irenn. £1305 Pilate 234 in E. E . P. (1862) 117 Len me 
a knyf bis appel to parie. c 1386 Chaucer Prol 360 Hir 
knyues [v.r. knyfes] were chaped noght with bras But al with 
siluer wroght ful clene and wel. C1460 Stans Pucr 58 in 
BabeesBk. 30 Brynge no knyves vnskoured to the table. 1552 
Huloet, Knife to cut vynes, or graffynge knyfe. 1573-8 ° 
Baret Alv. K 100 A Shoemakers paring knife. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 23 Oct., Bought a large kitchen knife, and half a dozen 
oyster knives. 1708 W. King Cookery Hi, Silver and gold 
knives brought in with the dessert for carving of jellies. 
*796 C. Marshall Garden, xii. (1813) 142 A slip of the knife 
may wound a neighbouring branch. 1846 Bkittan tr. M al- 

f aigne'sMaiu Oper. Surg. 214 Lisfranc uses a double-edged 
nife, and passes it round the limb so as to carry it with its 

S aint downwards on the anterior surface of the tibia. 1874 
-night Diet. Mech., Double-knife , a knife having a pair of 
blades which maybe set at any regulated distance from each 
other, so as to obtain thin sections of soft bodies. One form 
of this is known as Valentin's knife, from the inventor. 

b. A knife used as a weapon of offence or de- 
fence ; a knife-like weapon ; applied to a short 
sword, cutlass, or hanger. IVar to the knife : war 
to the last extremity, fierce or relentless war {lit. 
and fig.) 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 69 We ne ma}en J?e fond from us driue 
Ne mid sworde ne mid kniue. 1297 R. Glouc. (Robs) 22^6 
He drou is knif,& slou J>e king. 1377 Langl. P. Pt i>. v - 
Hadde ]>ei had knyues, bi cryst, ner eyther had killed 
other. C1475 Rauf Coityar 86+ Ilk ane a schort knyfe 
braidit out sone. c 1507 Dunbar 7 Deadly Sins 32 I nan 
Yre come in with sturt and stryfe ; His hand wes ay vpoun 
his knyfe. i 59 o Spenser F. Q. l iii. 36 The worthie meed 
Of him that slew Sansfoy with bloody knife, xooo bHAKS. 
Tr. tjr Cr. i. j, 63 Thou lai’st in euery gash that loue hath 
giuen me, The Knife that made it. i7°4 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. (| 7 U) 2 55 if I had been Stab’d, or had had my Flesh 
cut with Knives. 18x2 Byron CIt. Har. 1. Ixxxvi, War, war 
ts still the cry , 1 War even to the knife ! * 1876 Gladstone 

Retig. Thought i. in Contemp. Rev. June 7 Catholicism 
has. .declared war to the knife against modern culture. 1094 
Mrs. H. Ward Marcella IL 5. If WestaU bulhes him any 
more he will put a knife into him. . 

, tc. Pair of knives , a set of two knives, esp. 
as carried in one sheath. Obs . . 

Davies and others following him have explained the term 
as=* a pair of scissors’, but this is apparently erroneous. 

1x302-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 50+ In uno pare de 
Cultell. empt. pro Priore, $r.] XS75 Lanekam Let. <*871) _3 
A payr of capped Sheffield kniuez hanging a to side. TS5J4 
Barnfield Aff. Shepft. 11. xvii, A paire of Kniues, . . «ew 
Gloues to put vpon thy milk-white hand lie giue thee. 
x6xo F. Cocks Diary z OcL (xs°i) f° r P aire Tn J 

knyves for my vapentine): ar., a string for > them xozr. 
cx64S Howell Lett. 1. 1. xiv, Half a dozen .pair of Knifi* 
«x658 Ford, etc. Witch of Edmonton iu «, 
bridegroom and bride come, the new pair of Sheffield km s 
fitted both to one sheath. 189 3 N. f Q. 8th Ser. I V. yA At a 
meeting of the British Archeological tesocMUon, in 
was exhibited a pair of wedding knives in their embossed 
sheath of courbouilli. . . 

d. A sharpened cutting-blade forming p 
a machine, as of a straw-cutter, turnip-cutter, rag- 
engine, etc. , . 

J833 J. Holland Manuf Metal IK 26* These knives are 


placed obliquely to the axle.. so as to operate with a sort of 
draw cut upon the matter presented at the end of the box. 
1853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc, Show Gloucester 31 The knives 
are as easily sharpened and set as in an ordinary chaff cutter. 

J\ Richards W ood-working Factories 105 It would be 
impossible to change the cylinders when a machine has 
a variety of work to do, but_ by having some extra knives 
ground at different bevels it becomes an easy matter to 
change them. 

e. Phr. Before (one) can say knife : very quickly 
or suddenly, colloq. 

x88o Mrs. Parr Adam «$• Eve xxxli. 443 ’Fore I could say 
knife he was out and clane off. 1893 R. KirLiNG Many 
Invent. 33+ We'll pull you off before you can say knife. 1 

2 . Comb . a. ait rib. , as knife-age (see Age sb. 1 1), 
-back, - basket , -blade, -box, -case, -cut, -feat , - girdle , 
-haft, -man, -shaft, - stab , -stroke, -thrust, -tray, 
-trick, t tc.; objective, obj. gen., and instrumental, 
as knife-cleaning, -eater, -fancier, -hafter, -juggling, 
-maker, -sticking, -swallower \ similative, etc., as 
knife-backed \ -featured, -jawed, -like, -shaped, 
-stripped adjs. 

1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydbergs Teut. Mythol 94 The 
third patriarch begins the “knife-age and the axe-age with 
cloven shields 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons $ IV. vi, A 
cook . . and *knife-and-shoe-boy. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Imy>r. (1757) II. 124 Shoulders.. no thicker than a *knife 
back. 1683 Moxon Mech. Eseerc., Printing Diet., * Knife 
backt Sculptor, is a Sculptor with a thin edge on its back. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , * Knife-basket, a tray for hold- 
ing table-knives. X799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 231 To etch 
xoo or more ’‘knife-blades at once. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair vii, An old-fashioned crabbed # knife-box on a dumb 
waiter. 1869 Daily News 11 Dec., *Knife*cleaning machine 
maker. 1883 Stevenson Trcas. I si. tv. xvi, With a ’‘knife- 
cut on the side of the cheek. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 117 The medical journals .. are numerous in their 
descriptions of London * knife-eaters. 1865 J. H. Ingraham 
Pillar of Fire (1872) 190 “Knife-girdle of lion’s hide. X720 
SiRYPEStozy’s Surv. (1754) II. v. xii. 298/x The skill of mak- 
ing fine Knives and “Knive-hafts. 1864 Leeds Merc. 24 Oct., 
Richard Rhodes, ‘knife hafter. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. 
Hist. V. 349 The “Knife-Jawed Fishes. ..A small genus.. 
(llopiognathus) . . characterised by the jawbones haiing a 
sharp cutting edge. 1874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gzuynne I. vii. 
202 some terrible feats of “knife-juggling. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Expl. I. xxiv. 3x5 Her great fault was ner “knife-like bow. 
1860 Illustr. Lond. News 14 Apr. 362/3 (The simoom's] 
passage leaves a narrow ‘ knifelike ' track. 1632 Sherwood, 
A “knife maker. 1704 Lond. Gas. No. 4082/4 William 
Dickenson, . . Scizer or Knife-maker. 1643 R. Williams 
Key Lang. Amer. (r 866) 126 They call English-men Chau- 
quaquock, that is, “Knive-men, stone formerly being to them 
in stead of Knives. 1852 W. Willison in Midland Florist 
VI. 9 Serving as knife-man in the Gateshead nursery, a 1763 
Shesstone On Taste Wks. 1764 II. 320 A “knife-shaft made 
from the royal oak. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 312 Com- 
pressed “knife-shaped hill. 1851 Mavne Reid Scalp Hunt. 
xxviL 204 Dogs .. growling over the “knife-stripped bones. 
1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 117 Cummings, the 
“knife-swallower. 1894 Daily Tel. 27 June 6/7 That suc- 
cessful “knife-thrust. 

b. Special Combs. : knife-bar, a bar bearing the 
knives in a cutting machine ; knife-bayonet, a 
combined knifeand bayonet, carried when not in use 
in a sheath, a small sword-bayonet; knife-boy, a 
boy employed to clean table-knives ; knife-cleaner, 
a machine for cleaning and polishing knives; knife- 
dagger, an ancient form of one-edged dagger, 
having a long and heavy blade ; knife-file, a thin 
and tapering file, with a very sharp edge ; knife- 
fish, a species* of carp ( Cyprinus cultratus) \ 
knife-grass, a stout American sedge (Scleria 
latifolia) with sharp-edged leaves; knife-guard, 
a small metal piece or arm hinged to the back of 
a carving-fork to protect the hand against the 
slipping of the knife ; knife-head, 4 that piece in 
the cutting apparatus of a harvester to which the 
knife is fastened, and to which the pitman-head 
is connected * (Knight Diet . Mech. Suppl. 1884); 
f knife-hook, a sickle ; knife -lanyard, a lanyard 
to which a sailor’s knife is fastened ; knife-money, 
an ancient Chinese currency consisting of bronze 
shaped likeaknife; knife -polisher « knife-cleaner ; 
knife-rest, a small pillow of metal or glass on 
which to rest a carving-knife or -fork at table; 
also, a support to keep a knife in position while it 
is being ground; knife-scales, the sides of the 
haft of a knife; knife -sharpe ner, an instrument, 
usually of steel, for sharpening knives; knife- 
smith, a maker of knives, a cutler; fknife-stone, 
a hone; knife-tool, (a) a knife-shaped graver, (b) 
a minute disk used to cut fine lines in seal-engrav- 
ing • + knife-warper, a knife-thrower, a juggler ; 
knife -worm, a caterpillar that cuts leaves. See 
also Knife-board, -edge, -grinder, -handle, etc. 

zB8z Spon's Encycl Indust. Arts 1603 “Knife -bar, with 
diagonal slots, to give the lateral movement as it descend^ 
*848 Thackeray Van. Fair vi. The kntfe-boy was caught 
stealing a cold shoulder of mutton. 1891 Month LXXIL 
™ Thr aDole-oarer and “knife-cleaner are American. 1683 
lloxo 

; A.J_ et w 1709 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. II I. 176 
The -knife-fish, a IS99 SrtssKR K . (?. JU yil 3S In his 
« . K.ml ns fit for harvests toyle. He held a knife-hook. 

Sit. Trad*, Ibid., 'Kn!/c 

SL tSSa Ycrksh. Pmt 9 Jan-. ‘ *Kmfe-sca!es arc 
fhose parts of aknife that form the sides of the handle . . of 


horn, bone, ivory, or tortoiseshell. X738 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
I. 131 Augustine Neusser, a “knife-smith. x836 J. Pendle- 
ton Hist. Dcrbysh. 195 The knifesmith’s homely forge. 
x 57 x Wills ff htv. N. C (Surtees 1835) 352, ij dosen “knyff 
stone? and iiij dosen rebstones. a 1225 Attcr. R. 212 He is 
his “knif-worpare, & plejeS mid sweordes. i860 Emerson* 
Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 327 Such an one ha? cur* 
culios, borers, “knife-worms. 

Knife (naif), v. [f. JCnifb sb. (SeenhoKsiVE.)] 

1 . Irons. . To use a knife to; to cut, strike, or 
stab with a knife. 

x8. . Grcathcart III. 174, I should get you pistoled or 
‘knifed’ as sure as eggs are eggs for this insolence. 1865 
Daily Teh a 8 Apr. 3 Pirate.. who was only* knifed* just 
prior to winning at Doncaster, secured the judge’s fiat easily 
at the finish. 1883 ‘ Annie Thomas* Mod. Houiczvife 72, 
I knew better than to knife my oyster. 1890 Doyle Sign 
of Four xi. (ed.3) 209, 1 would have thought no more of 
knifing him than of smoking this cigar. 

b. To lift (food) to the mouth with a knife. 

1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 460/1 These knowledge-seekers 

..knife their food, feeding boin brain and stomach simul- 
taneously. What they lost in manners, they gained in time.. 

c. U.S. slang. To strike at secretly; to en- 
deavour to defeat in an underhand way. 

16 88. A r aiiott _(N. V.) 5 July 3/1 He speaks favourably of 
them in a leading article, and 4 knifes ’ them slyly in para- 
graphs. 2892 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 5 Nov. 12/7 The idea is 
to knife Moi.se for Congress. 1895 Times 19 Dec. 8 The 
liberal knifing of Senators Lodge and Chandler will confirm 
wavering Irish voters to support the ‘Grand Old Party *. 

2 . Techn. a. To spread or lay on (paint) with 
a knife, b. Boot-making. To trim (soles and 
heels) with a knife. 

1887 Ch. Times 24 June 516/3 The pigments, .are knifed 
on to the canvas. x888 Times (weekly ed.) x8 May 17/3 
For boots, .xr. a dozen [was paid to the finisher] for knifing. 

Knife and fork. 

1 . lit. as used in eating at table. Hence in various 
phrases referring to eating, as to play a good knife 
and fork , to eat heartily. 

1727-38 Gay Fables 1. Farmer's Wife -J Raven, Then, to 
contribute to my loss, My knife and fork were laid across. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias 1. vi. + 2 Domingo, after playing 
a good knife and fork.. took himself off, 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xlv. My digestion is much impaired, and I am 
but a poor knife and fork at any time. 1888 Annik S. 
Swan Doris Cheyne i. 21 I’ll be glad to see you over to a 
knife and fork. 2889 Boldrewood Robbety under Arms xlv, 
Moran. .played a good knife and fork, 
b. attrib , (knife-and-fork). 
x8xa Sporting Mag. XL. 25 These dextrous knife-and-fork 
men. 1841 Gresley C. Lever 183 With one class, it is what 
has been termed a knife-and-fork question; with the other, 
a moral or political affair. 1895 P£ronne Veil of Liberty 
ix. 182 A good knife-and-fork breakfast. 

2 . A popular name of Herb Robert ( Geranium 
jRobcrtianum) and the common club-moss ( Lyco- 
podium clavatuni). 1879 in Britten & Holland. 

Hence Knife -an d-forker, one who plays a good 
knife and fork, a hearty eater. 

a 1845 Hood Literary J- Literal vj, Not a mere pic-nic.. 
But tempting to the solid knife*and-forker. 

Knife-board. 

1 . A board on which knives are cleaned. 

1848 Thackeray Vanity Fair xxxvii, Raggles rose from 
the knife-board [=? position of knife-boy] to thefoot -board of 
the carriage. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Knife-board, a 
piece of wood, plain, or cased with leather for cleaning and 
polishing table-knives. 

2 . A popular name for the original roof-seat on 
omnibuses consisting of a double bench placed 
lengthways on the top. 

2852 Leech in Punch 13 May (Cartoon), You don’t catch 
me coming out on the knife board again to make room for 
a party of swells. 1869 Trollote He knew, etc. xxxiii, 
He sat smoking on the knife-board of the omnibus. 1894 
5 ala London up to Date 135 There Was added to the top 
of the 'bus two long rows of seats .. which soon acquired 
the popular designation of the ‘ knife-board '. 

Knrfe-e.dge. 

1 . The edge of a knife; also transf, anything 
keenly cutting. Also attrib. == knife-edged. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. xxjii, Her pride had felt a 
terrible knife-edge. 1877 E. R. Cond ek Bos. Faith it. £a 
To insert the knife-edge of a sharp discrimination. 1884 
Tennyson Becket il i. 140, I would creep, crawl over knife- 
edge flint Barefoot. 

2 . A wedge of hard steel, on which a pendulum, 
scale-beam, or the like, is made to oscillate. 

1818 Capt. Kater in Phil. Trans. 35 For the construction 
of the pendulum, it became of.. importance to select a mode 
of suspension, .free from object ion. Diamond points, spheres, 
and the knife edge, were each considered. 1851 Illustr . 
Catal. Gt. Exltib. 1266 The pendulum.. is suspended on 
a knife-edge of very hard bronze. 2854 L Scoffers in QrPs 
Circ. Sc., Chew. 4 Delicate balances nave their points of 
oscillation composed of a steel knife-edge working on agate 
planes. 

b. transf. osxAfig. 

1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe v. (1894^ 120 Balancing 
our>elves on a knife-edge of ice between two crevasses. 2897 
Pall Mall Mag. Aug. 524 She bad come to the party.. on 
the knife-edge of anticipation and alarm. 

Hence Knife-edged a., having a thin sharp edge 
like a knife. 

1863-76 Curling Dis. Rectum («L 4) 46 A pair of knife- 
edged scissors. 1865 Geikie Seen. 4- Geo/. Scot, vl nS A 
mere kpife-tdged crest, shelving steeply into the glens on 
either side. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 445/2 A knife -edged 
craft uith wide keel. 
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Knifeful (nai-f,ful). [-iul.] As much as' 
a knife will hold or carry. 

1E50 B. Taylor Eldorado ix. (1862) 86 Every knifeful 
brought out a quantity of grains and scales. 1894 R.’ 
Mansfield Chips 187 He proceeded to shovel loufefuls of 
fat into his throat. 

Knife-grinder. 

1 . One whose trade it is to grind knives and 
cutting-tools, esp. in the process of making these ; 
also, an itinerant grinder or sharpener .of knives 
and scissors. 

j6ii Floiuo, Arrvotatore, a sheare or knife grinder. 1797 
Canning Knife-Grinder in, Tell me, Knife-grinder, how 
you came to grind knives? 1813 Examiner 17 May 317/2 
Tricks that are called nervous, — such as. .playing the knife- 
grinder with your leg. 1878 N.’ A mcr. Rev. CXXVII. 265 
The case of the Sheffield knife-grinders. l . 

2 . A grind-stone, emery-wheel, or other appliance 
for grinding’ steel cutting tools. 

1875 in Knight Diet, Mcch. 

3 . a. A name for a species of cicada, b. The Night- 
jar or Goatsucker {Cent. Diet.); see G kinder 7. 

1859 Tennknt Ceylon (:86o) I. 267 The cicada.. makes the 
forest re-echo with a long sustained noise so curiously 
resembling that of a cutler's wheel that., it has acquired the 
highly appropriate name of the knife-grinder. 

Knife-lia:ndle. 

1 . The handle or haft of a knife. 

X793 Wilcocke tr. Stavorinus' Vov. E.Iitd. r. vi. 377 note, 
Theiron point . . together with the blade of a knife . . set in 
a knife-handle, common to them both, 

2 . Popular name of species of Razor-shell, Solen 
$i Unit a or S, ensis. Chiefly l/.S. 

1755 Gent l . Mao;. XXV.33 Knife-Handles, Solen s. Their 
figure.. resembles the handle of a knife. 

Knrfeless, rare. In 6 kniuele3. Without 
a knife. 

*573 Tusser Husb.( 1878) 188 Some kniueles their daggers 
for brauerie weare. 

+ Kni’fely, a. Obs . rare — l . [-LY l.J Of the 
nature of a knife. 

1548-67 Thomas Hal \ Diet., Coltcllatc , strypes with a 
sword, or other knifely weapon. 

Kuvfe-playiing. + a. Tossing and catching 
knives, as practised by jugglers. Obs. b. Wielding 
a knife as a weapon. 

13.. K. Alis. X044 (Bodl. MS.) Knijf pleyeyng and syng- 
yng. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. vi* 1. (1866) 7S4 * We came 
nearly to knife-playing’, said the most distinguished priest 
in the assembly. 

Knifer (nai-fai). Boot-making, [f. Knife v. + 
-Kit !.] One who knifes or ti ims the soles and heels 
of hoots. 

7883 Vail Mall G. 18 Apr. 7/2 Charles Solomon, a Jew, 
described himself as a knifer or ‘ master taking boots to 
make at 45. per dozen pairs, out of which he got 2 s. per 
dozen for knifing. 1890 Earl Dun raven Draft Ref. 
Sweating Sysi. 3 An inferior master in the boot trade, or 
what is called a ‘ knifer'. . 

t KAifF-knaff. Obs. slang. A kind of jest. 

1683 E. Hooker Prcf. Pordagc's Mystic Div. 15 What 
shal wee sat . . of . . Railleries and Drolleries, Quirks and 
Quillets, Tries and Trangams, Kniff-knaffs, Bimboms, &c. 2 
Knight (unit), sb. Forms: a. 1-3 cniht, (1 
cnceht, cneoht, 3 Orm. cnihht), 4 cniijt, (3 cnih, 

5 cnecfc) ; 1-5 kuyht, (2 knicht, 3 kni^t, knict), 
3-4 kniht, '3-5 knLjt, kny^t, (5 knycht), 4-6 
knyght, (5-6 knygt, Sc. knicht, knycht), 4-' 
knight. (0, 3 cnipt, knicth, 4 knitht, knytht, 
knigth, knijth, 5 knygth. ; 3-4 knith, 4-5 
(6 Sc.) knyth. y. 3 knit, 4 knite, 4-5 knyte, 

6 knytt.) [A common \VGer. word : OE. cniht, 
cneoht = OFris. knecht , kniucht , OS. ( iii)hiecht 
(MDu. and Du. knecht), OHG., MHG. kneht (G. 
kmcht). In the continental tongues the prevail- 
ing senses are 1 lad, servant, soldier ’. The genitive 
pi. in ME. was occas. knighten{e . ] 

X. + 1 . A boy; youth, lad. (Only in OE.) Obs, 
c 893 K. Alfred Oros. m. vii. § 2 Philippus, J?a he cniht 
wass, Wffis Thebanum to gisle geseald.^ c 925 Laws of Inc 
c. 7 § 2 Tyn-wintre cniht mmg bion 3ewita. C950 

Liudisf. Gasp. John vi. 9 Is cnaeht an her. 971 Blickl . 
Horn. 175 He wear]? fasringa geong cniht & sona eft eald man. 
+ 2 . A boy or lad employed as an attendant or 
servant; hence, by extension, a male servant or 
attendant of any age. Obs. ' ’ 
c 9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xii. 45 OnginneS .. slaa 5a 
cnxhtas & Siuwas.. «rooo Bocth. Metr. xxvi. 180 Cnihtas 
wurdon, ealde jpunge, ealle forhwerfde to sumum diore. 
ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 15 paes brydguman cnihtas. 
c 1205 Lay. 3346 Heo sende . ; to bare cnihtene inne, heo 
hehte hem faren hire wei. Ibid. 29636 pus spac ure drihten 
wiS Austin his cnihten. c 1250 Hymn Virgin 16 in Trin. 
Coll. Horn. App. 255 Swete leuedi,' of me )m reowe & haue 
merci of )>in kmcht \cf. 22 ic am Jn mon]. 

3 . With genitive, or poss. pron. : A military 
servant or follower (of a king or some other 
specified superior) ; later, one devoted to the 
service of a lady as her attendant, or her champion 
in war or the tournament ; hence alsoy^., and even 
applied to a, woman (quot. 1599). 

This is logically the direct predecessor of sense 4, the 
* king’s knight ' having become the * knight [ par excellence, 
and a lady’s knight being usually one of knightly rank. 

a 1100 O. E. Chron .{ Laud MS.) an/xoST pa wxron innan 
pam castele Oda bhceopes cnihtas. I bid. an. 1094 Rogger 


Peiteuin .. & seofen hundred pcs cynges cnihta mid him. 
c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blannche 1179 That she woldeholde 
me for hir knyght, My lady, that is so faire. a *450 Le 
Morie A rth. 328, I my self wille wyth you abyde, And be 
youre servants and youre knight. _ X535 Stewart. Cron. 
Scot. (1858) I. 14 Syne thus he said, in presence of his men, 
‘ My knichtis kene (etc.1 ,159a Shaks, Rom. <y Jut. ill. ti. 
142 O find him. giue this Ring to my true Knight. 1599 — 
Mttch Ado v. lii. 13 Pardon goddesse of the night, Those 
that slew thy virgin knight. • 17x2-14 Pope Rape Lock in. 
129 So Ladies in _ Romance assist their Knight, Present the 
spear, and arm him for the fight. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
958 In all your quarrels will I be your knight. 

4 . Name of an order or rank. a. In the Middle 
Ages : Originally (as in 3), A military servant of 
the king or other person of rank ; a feudal tenant 
holding land from a superior on condition of serv- 
ing in the field as a mounted and well-armed man. 
In the fully-developed feudal system : One raised 
to honourable military rank by the king or other 
qualified person, the distinction being usually con- 
ferred only upon one of noble birth who had served 
a regular apprenticeship (as page and squire) to 
the profession of arms, and thus being a regular 
step in this even for those of the highest rank, - b. In 
modern times (from the 16th c.) : One upon whom 
a certain rank, regarded as corresponding to that of 
the mediaeval knight, is conferred by the sovereign 
in recognition of personal merit, or as a reward for 
services rendered to the crown or country. 

The distinctive title of a knight (mediaeval or modern) 
is Sir prefixed to the name, as 4 Sir John FalstafF’ : Knight 
(also abbrev. Kilt, or Kt.) may be^ added, but this is now 
somewhat unusual. A knight who is not a member of any 
special order of knighthood (see 12 b below) is properly a 
Knight Bachelor (see Bachelor i b). Various ceremonies 
have at different times been used in conferring the honour 
of knighthood, esp. that of the recipient kneeling while the 
sovereign touches his shoulder with the flat of a sword ; 
knights of the higher orders are now frequently created by 
letters-patent. In point of rank the mediajval knight was 
inferior to earl ana baron ; modern knights rank below 
baronets, and the dignity is not hereditary. 

In early use the knight, as the type of the military pro- 
fession, was freq. contrasted with clerk , merchant, etc., and, 
in point of rank, with king. The characteristic qualities 
expected in a knight, as bravery, courtesy, and chivalrous 
conduct, are frequently alluded to, and the name (esp. with 
adjs., as a good knight) often implied these qualities as well 
as tbe mere rank. 

a xxoo O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. xo86 teenne wjeron 
mid him ealle \>a rice men .. abbodas & eorias, ke5 nas & 
cnihtas. a 1x24 Ibid., pes kinges sthvard of France . .& fela 
oSre godre cnihte. a 1250 Owl «J- Night. 1573 Moni chap- 
mon, and moni cniht, Luveth and halt his wif ariht. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1 1608 po turnde grimbaud pauncefot to 
sir edward anon & was imad knijt. C1315 A. Davy Dreams 
4 A kni3th of mychel mi^th, His name is ihote sir Edward )>e 
kyng. 1340 Aycnb. 36 Hi . . makep beggeres he kny^tes and 
pe hejemen pet uol;ep pe tornemens. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
72 He was a verray parfit gentil knyght. 14x1 Rolls of Parlt. 
III. 650/3 All the Knybtes and Esquiers and Vomen that 
had ledynge of men on his parlie. c 1425 Eng. Conq. Irel . 
2 Now we wylle'n turne ayeyne to our knyghten gestes yn 
rlande. 1470-85 Malory Arthur i.xv, He was a passyng 
good knyght of a kynge, and but a yong man. 1556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 22 There was slayne kynge Henrys 
sone and many other lordes and knyttes. 1577 Harrison 
England ii. v. (1877) 1. 114 Knights be not borne, neither is 
anie Man a Knight by succession. 1596 Dalrvmplf. tr. 
Leslie's Hist . Scot. vm. 57 Alex* Leuingstoun knicht .. is 
elected gouernour of the Reajme. 1648 Art. Peace c. 7 
The estates of the lords, knights, gentlemen, and free- 
holders. .of Connaught. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 3 Oct., 
We found the knight sitting on a couch, with his crutches 
by his side. 1800 Coleridge^ Love iv. She leaned against . . 
The statue of the armed knight. x8x8 Letters Patent in 
Nicholas Hist. Ord. Knighthood (1842) IV. 7 The said 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, 
shall., consist of Three Classes of Knights of thesaid Order. 

c. More fully Knight of the Shire : A gentleman 
representing a shire or county in parliament; 
originally one of two of the rank of knight ; with 
the abolition of almost all distinctive features of 
tbe county representation, the term has lost its 
distinctive meaning and is only used technically 
and Hist. : cf. Burgess 1 b. Formerly sometimes 
Knight of the. Commonly or of parliament. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 44 Thei must . . mete to- 
gedir, pe knyjtis of pe comunete and carpe of the maters. 
With Citlseyns of shiris. 1444 Roils of Parlt. V. 110/2 
All other that will be atte the assessyng of the wages of the 
Knyghtes of the Shire. XS38 Fitzherb. Just. Peas (1554) 
132 b,.Sherifes_ must returne such persons knights of the 
parliament which be chosen by pe greater nombre of the 
freholders. [1544 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. xx The Knights of 
all and euery Shire .. chosen for their assembly in the 
Kings high .Court of Parliament.] 1617 Miksheu Doctor, 
Knights, of the Shire, .. otherwise bee called Knights of 
the Parliament, and be two Knights, or other Gentlemen'of 
worth, that are chosen in Plato Comit at it, by the Free- 
holders of euery County. 1648 Prynne Plea for. Lords 
B iij b, The King .. might call two Knights, Citizens and 
Burgesses to Parliament. Ibid. Cjb, There could be no 
Knights of Shires . . to serve in Parliament. 1679 Evelyn 
Meat. 4 Feb., My Brother, Evelyn, was now chosen Knight 
for the County of Surrey, x7.11 Steele Spect. No. 109 T 7 
He served his Country as Knight of this Shire to his dying 
Day. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. ii. 128 With regard to 
the elections of knights, citizens, and burgesses. 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit, Const. i\\. (1862) 47 The knights are to 
represent the * community of the counties the citizens and 
burgesses the * community of tbe towns 


KNIGHT. . 

' d. Name of an order or rank in the political 
association called the i Primrose League*. 

1885 Primrose League 10 Obtain thirteen Signatures to 
the form of Declaration as Knights, or Dames. Ibid 12 
After having been ‘ a Member of the League for twelve 
months, . . a Knight, as a special reward for meritorious 
service, may be elevated to the rank of Knight Companion 
1885 Primrose Rec.x 7 Sept, 109 It is needless to say that 
they will induce as many as possible to enrol themselves as 
Knights, Dames, or Associates of the League. 

+ 5 . Applied to personages of ancient history or 
mythology, viewed as holding a position or rank 
similar to that of the medireval knight Obs. 

c\ 205 Lay. 406 Assaracus wes god cniht; WiS Grickeshe 
heold moni fiht. c 1250 Gen. 7 Ex. 283 Do wurS he drake 
5at ear was knqt, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
4185 Hardy Iuiius, knyght war & wys. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
3740 Parys the. pert knight, and hLs pure brother Comyn 
vnto courtte with company grete, Of thre ibowsaund Ho 
knightes. 15x3 Douclas Hsneis ix. xi. 48 Equicolie A lusty 
knycht in arm is rycht semly. 1535 Cover dale 2 Kings ix. 
35 And Iehu sayde vnto Bidekar the knyghte. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. Cr. iv. v. 86 This Alax .. This blended Knight, halfe 
Troian, and halfe Greeke. 

b. freq. transl. L. miles, a common soldier. 
Miles was the regular medL. equivalent of ‘knight’. 
c x2oo Ormin8i8s Hise cnibhtess alle iman ForpJcdenn., 
WihP heore weepenn alle bun. c 1300 Cursor M 19824 
Cornelius, .ealde til him tua men and a knite. 138a Wvclif 
Matt, xx vii. 27'Thannc knijtis of the president takynge 
Jhesu in the mote balle, gedriden to hym all the cumpanye 
of kni^tis.. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 14 b/2 He is delyverd 
to knyghtis for to be beten. 1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre 
Quest. .Wks. 1888 I. 77 That knycht quha peirsit our Lordis 
syde with the speir. 

fg. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. ( Paul) .218, I am cristis 
lauchtful knycht. 1382 Wyclif 2 Tim. ii. 3 Trauele hou 
as a good kny$t (Vulg, miles , Tindale, etc. soudier, souldier] 
of crist ihcsu, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 293 In 
parte they be weyke, and not of the strongest knyghtesof god. 
0 . a. Roman Antiq . (tr. L. eques horseman). One 
of the class of equites, who originally formed the 
cavalry of the Roman army, and at a later period 
were a wealthy class of great political importance. 

1375 Barbour Btucciw. 210 Off Ryngis .. That war off 
knychtis fyngerys tane He send thre bollis to Cartage. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 459 There were none at Rome 
vndcr the degree of a kntght or gentleman that carried rings 
on their fingers. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emf. (1852) 1. 79 The 
leader of the senate,, the patron of the knights,.. Pompeius. 

b. Greek Anltq. (tr. Gr. ’inmvs horseman). A 
citizen of the second class at Athens in the constitu- 
tion of Solon, being one whose income amounted 
to 300 medimni. 

1820 T. Mitchell Aristophanes , The Knights, or, The 
Demagogues. 1836 Tiiirlwall Greece II. xi. 37 The mem- 
bers of the second class were called knights, being accounted 
able to keep a war-horse. 1885 Stewart & Long Plutarch’s 
Lives III. 498 The knights rode. .in solemn procession to 
the temple of Zeus. 

7 . In games : a. One of the pieces in the game 
of chess, now usually distinguished by the figure 
of a horse’s head, 

CX440 Gesta Rom. xxi. (Harl. MS.) The chekir or |>e 
chesse hath viij poyntes in eche partie.Jbe kny^t hath uj 
poyntes, 1474 Caxton Chesse ti. iv.' C iij b, The kmght 
ought to be maad al armed upon an hors in such wise that 
he have an helme on bis heed [etc.]. 1562 Rowbotham 

Play of Cheastes , The knight hath his top cut asloope, as 
thoughe beynge dubbed knight.' 1689 Young Statesmen 
vi. in Coll. Poems Pop cry 8/2 So have I seen a King on 
Chess, (His Rooks and Knights withdrawn). 1870 Hardy 
& Ware Mod. Hoyle , Chess ^ 39 The knight has a power of 
moving which is quite peculiar. 

f b. The knave in cards. Obs. 

1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomcnclator 294 b, Playeng cards 
..Eques, the knight, knaue, or varlet. 

+ 8. Naut. Kach of two strong posts or bitts on 
the deck of a vessel, containing sheaves through 
which were passed the jeers or halyards used in 
raising and lowering sails. (See quot. 1627.) Obs. 
. 1495 Naval A cc. Hen. VII (1896) 200 Shy vers of Wrasse., 
in the Knyght of the fore castell. x6xx Cotgr., Hste de 
More,, .the Knights, a crooked peece of timber in the fore- 
castle of a ship. 1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram, il 7 
The Ram.5head,. -to this belong the fore Knight, and the 
maine Knight, vpon the second Decke. ..They are two short 
thicke peeces of wood, commonly earned with the head of a 
man upon them, in those are foure shiuers apeece, three for 
the halyards and one for the top rope to run in. a 1042 am 
W. Monson Naval Tracts in. ’(1704) 345/2 The Knights 
belong to the Halyards. 

9 . in pi. A boys’ game. 

* Two big boys take two smaller ones on their shoulders ; 
the. big boys act as horses, while the younger ones seated on 
their shoulders try to pull each other .over’ (Alice Gomme 
Diet. Brit. Folk-lore 1894). 

H. Sense 4, with descriptive additions. 

10. Followed by an. appositive sb. ^ f Knight 
adventurer = Knight-erkant. t Knight baronet 
~ Baronet, f Knight brother ,* a brother in a 
society or order of knights. + Knight wager, a 
mercenary soldier. See also Bachelor i b, Ban- 
neret i c. Commander 4 , Companion 5 , Har- 
binger 2 , Hospitaller 3 , Templar. 

1636 Massinger Bashf. Lover u. ii, *Knight adventurers 
ate allowed Their pages, a j6s2 Drome Qucencs Lxcn . v. 
Wks. 1873 III. 547 With Knights adventurers I went in 
quest. x6zx Burton Ana t. Mel. iu.ii.VLV. ( l °5 l j579 
Gentlemans daughter and heir must be married loa Knight 
Barronets eldest son at least. 1706 Phillips, A tugaf 
Baronet, a Combination of Title, in regard the Baronetship 



KNIGHT. .. 


KNIGHTESS. 


3s generally accompany’d with that of the Knighthood ; but 
the latter was madea distinct Order by K. James I... These 
Baronets were to have Precedency .. before all ordinary 
Knights Banneret, Knights of the Bath, and Knights 
Batchelors. 1687 Land. Gas. No. 2251/3 That Order [of the 
.Thistle], consisting of the Sovereign and Twelve 'Knights 
Brethren. 1513 Douglas /Ends 11. j. In xii.] 12 Quhat 
Marmidon..Or 'knycht wageor to cruell Vlixes. 

' 11 . With adj. (before or after the sb.). *(■ Knight 
adventurous = Knight-EBBANT. f Knight caligate 
of arms : see Caligate. Military (f naval, poor) 
knight of Windsor (see 12b). 

1429 Rolls 0/ Parlt. IV. 346/2 The said ChapeUe [of 
St. George] was founded by the right noble and worthy 
Kyng Edward the Thridde syn the Conquest., upon a 
Wardein, Chanons, poure Knyghtes, and other Ministres. 
£•1440 Pronip. Parv, 279/2 Knyghte awnterows (S. knyht 
a*ventowrs), Uro. 1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xviii, Here 
am I redy, an auentures knyghte that wille fulfylle ony 
aduenture that ye wylle desyre. 1577 Harrison England 
11. v. {1877) *• 12 1 The thirteene chanons and six and twentie 
poore knights haue mantels of the order (of the garter]. 
2724 Lond. Gas. No. 6290/3 First went the Poor Knights. 

12 , Followed by a genitive phrase. 

a. Denoting a special set or class of knights 
(real or by courtesy), f Knight of adventurers = 
Knight-errant, f Knight of arms (see 11). 
Knight of Grace , a knight of Malta, of a lower 
rank in the order. Knight of Justice , a knight of 
Malta possessing full privileges. Knight of the 
carpet (see Carpet sb. 2 c). + Knight of the 

chamber = prec. f Knight of the community or 
parliament = Knight of the Shire (see 4 c). Knight 
of the Round Table , one of King Arthur’s knights 
(see Table), f Knight of the Shire (see 4 c). 
\ Knight of the Spur , a knight bachelor, Knight 
of the square flag , a banneret. Also, Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance', see quot. 

1530 Palsgr. 236/2 'Knyght of adventures, cheuatier 
errant. 1762-71 H. Walpole Virtue's A need. Paint. 
(1786) I.206 Another person of some note.. was Sir John 
Godsalve, created 'knight of the carpet at the king's corona- 
tion. 167a Cowell Inlerfr., * Knights 0/ the Chamber ,.. 
seem to be such Knights Batchelors as are made in time of 
Peace, because knighted commonly in the Kings Chamber. 
3788 Picturesque Tour thro ’ Europe 18 The "Knights of 
J ustice are alone eligible to the posts of Bailiffs, Grand Priors, 
and Grand Masters : the *Knights of Grace are competent 
to all excepting these, c 1400 Vwaine 4 Goto. 5 Ywayne and 


A king Arthur with his knights 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 305 'Knights of the Spurre. or 
those which generally are known by the name of Knights. 
3718 Motteux Quix. 1. xvi, The champion that routed 
them is.. the famous Don Quixote de la Mancha, otherwise 
called the 'Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 

b. Denoting a member of some order of knight- 
hood, as Knight of the Bath, Garter, Thistle, 
etc. q. v. Knight of St. John , of Malta, of Rhodes 
— Hospitaller 3. Knight of the Temple— Temp- 
lar. Knight of Windsor, one of a small number 
of military officers ( military knights of W.) who 
have pensions and apartments in Windsor Castle. 
(From 1797 to 1892 there were also naval knights 
of W. ; cf. ti.) t Also, jocularly, Knight of the 
forked order \ see Forked 4 b ; Knight of the order 
of the fork, one who digs with a fork (cf. 12 c). 

a 1500 [see Garter sb. 2]. 1530 Palsgr. 23 V 2 knight ot 

the order of saynt Michael!. x6o8 M iddleton Mad World, 
my Masters 11. v, Many of these nights will make mea 
knight of Windsor. 3630 J. .Taylor (Water P.) Great Eater 
of Kent 4 Some get their living by their, .feet, as dancers, 
lackeyes, footmen.and weavers, and knights of the P^Miche 
or common order of lhe forke. 3633 T. ^vell Tom A it 
Trades (1876) 17 1 A poore Knights place of Windsor. 163a 
Masswgbr Mat'd of Hon. I- i, You are, sir, A Kmght of 
Malta, and, as I have heard. Have served against the Turk. 

3704 Collect. Voy. (ChurchilO III. 6<p/i, 8 Tej-sian Horses 
led by eight Knights of the Golden Sun. i7tx Loud . < Ga*. 
No. 4799/1 The Marquis de S vua.. was lately Install d 
Knight of the Order of St. Maunce. 1783 Ro >« C 
in Nicholas Hist. 0 *d. Knighthood (2 M V f 
Patent, .for creating a Society or Br 0 theihood, to be called 
Knights of the Most Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick. 
Naval Chroru IX. 158 Seven Lieutenants of the *Jav> are 
to be installed Naval Knights of Windsor, ' 8 S 6 K ^‘^ of 
Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 49 The Knights of 
the Bath take oath to defend injured ladies. r 

e. Forming various jocular (formerly often 
slang) phrases denoting one who is a member ot 
a certain trade or profession, has a certain occupa- 
tion or character, etc. , . 

In the majority of these the distinctive word is the name 
of some tool or article commonly used by or associated with 
the person designated, and the number of such phrase* may 
be indefinitely increased. Examples are : 

f Knight of the blade , ‘ a H ector or Bully (B. E .Did. Cant. 
Crew , a 1700b Knight of the brush, a painter, an artist. 
Kid Hit of the cleaver, a butcher. + A night of the 
one who has been hanged. Knight of the cue , a hilhard- 
plaver. t Knight of the elbow, a cheating gambler, 
f Knight of the field, a tramp, t Knight of the grammar , 
a schoolmaster, t K night of {the) industry,* sharper or 
swindler (F. chevalier K Industrie). t A night of the knife, 
a culpurse. Kmghi of the needle, ehcars.IhnM a tailor. 
Knight of the pen, a clerk or author. Knight of the pestle, 

. .d f nf Hi* ouiu. a writer, author. 


Knight 1 

a tapster or publican. T y 

Knight of the whip, a coachman. Kmght of the wheel, a 
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cyclist. Knight of the whippingpost, a sharper or other 
disreputable person. See also Knight of the post. 

Z885 Longm. Mag. Nov. 78 A distinguished /knight of the 
brush, c 1554 Intcrl. Youth in Haz). Dodsley II. 15 Thou 
didst enough there For to be made 'knight of the collar. 
*887 Graphic 15 Jan. 55/2 The * 'knights of the cue' keep 
the_ balls.a-rolHng.^ 3693 Humours Town 92 Sharpers are 
divided into Bullies and 'Knights of the Elbow. 1508 
Kennedie Fly ting sv. Dunbar 430 Because that Scotland of 
thy begging irkis, Thow scapis in France to be a 'knycht of 
the felde. 3692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. viiL 
M/s Wks. (1851) 185 A Stipend large enough for a 'Knight 
of the Grammar, or an Illustrious Critick on Horseback. 
1658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 475 Our 
Hucksters Errant, of the Round Table, 'Knights of Indus- 
try, 1668 Ether edge She wou'd if She con'd hi. iii ; Let me 
commend this ingenious Gentleman to Your Acquaintance; 
he is a Knight of the Industry, 3751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(3779) III. lxxxiv.310 Our hero was a professed enemy to all 
knights of industry, 3634 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 11. iii, Is 
this.. a 'knight of the knife? .. I meane..a cutpmse. 1778 
Foote Trip Calais 1. 24 The 'knights of the needle are 
another sort of people at our end of the town. **3735 
Arbuthnot Ess. Apoth. Wks. 1751 II. 111 There being no 
part of Mankind, that affords a greater variety of uncommon 
Appearances than the 'Knights of the Pestle. 1 6gi-xGcntl. 
Jrnl. Mar. 2 , 1 know some of your sturdy, tuff 'Knights of 
the Quill, your old Soakers at the Cabbahne Font. 1665 R. 
Head Eng. Rogue xxvi. 86 An Oath, which every young 
Thief must observe .. at his investation into the honour of 
one of the 'Knights of the Road. 1821 Scott Kenilw. viii, 
When an old song comes across us merryold 'knights of the 
spigot, it runs away with our discretion. 2822 Sporting 
Mag. XXXIX. 330 A gallant 'knight of the thimble. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Great Eater of Kent 5 Some (live] by 
smoake; as tobacconists, 'knights of the vapour, gentlemen 
of the whifle, esquires of the pipe. 18x3 Examiner 8 Feb. 
84/2 We cannot too often caution the 'Knights of the Whip 
against so dangerous, .a practice. 3819 Scorr Let. to So/t 
J 'Valter 4 Sept, in Lockhart, Blacklegs and sharpers, and 
all that numerous class whom we [call] 'knights of the 
whipping-post. 

a. Knights of Labour, an extensive association 
in the United States, embracing many of the Trade 
Unions; Knights of Pythias, a secret order, founded 
at Washington in 1864 (Funk Stand. Diet.). 

1886 Harper's Weekly 3 Apr. 213/3 The order of the 
Knights of Labour was founded in 3869 by five workmen of 
Philadelphia. 1888 Bryce Airier. Commit/. Il.izr. lvi. 370 
The enormous otganization or league of trades unions known 
as the Knights of Labour. 

III. 13 - atlrib. and Comb. 

a. With knight-, as knight-martyr; f knight- 
bairn, a male child ; + knight-cross — knight's 
cross 5 + knight- money = knighthood- money ; 
f knight- weed, the dress of a knight; fknight- 
wered, a band of warriors; f knight -wife, a 
female knight or warrior. 

0x205 Lay. 15526 5if mon funde,.Eeuer sei *cniht bairn, he 
nzeuere finder no ibsed. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet., Jeru- 
salem-Cross, called by some the 'Knight, or Scarlet Cros->. 
3826 W. E. Andrews Exam . Fox's Cat . Prot. Saints 49 
The condemnation of this . . gentlewoman and 'knight- 
martyr. 2643 Prynng Sov. Power Parlt. n. 31 'Knight- 
mony, Ship-mony,whh sundry other unlawfull Taxes. 3340- 
70 Alisaunder 544 Hee cast of his 'Knightweede, & clones 
nym neew. c 3205 Lay 26766 At )>a*cniht-weorede fluenan 
heore steden. 1483 Cat It. Attgl. 205/2 A 'knyghte wyffe, 
miiitissa. 

b. With knight' s, chiefly in names of plants : 
knight’s cross. Scarlet Lychnis, L. chaleedonica ; 
f knight’s milfoil, a yellow species of Achillea ; 

•j* knight’s pondwort. Water-soldier, Stratioles 
abides; knight’s star, -star lily, the amaryl- 
lidaceous genus Hippeastrum ; f knight’s water- 
sengreen, wort, woundwort « knight’s pond- 
■worts See also Knight’s fee, Knight-service. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 316 'Knight’s Cross, Lychnis. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. cl 2 43 The second is called.. m Eng- 
lish 'Knights Milfoyle : souldiers^ Yerrow, and yellow 
knighten Yeriow. Ibid., The first is called in English 
Knights worte, Knights wounde worte, or Knightes water 
wound worte, 'Knights Pondeworte, and of some Knights 
water Sengreene. 1855 Loudon's Encycl. Plants 2176 
'Knight’s Star. 1866 Treas. Bot. 500/2 The Knight s Star 
Lily, a genus consisting of South American and West 
Indian bulbs, remarkable for their showy flowers. 

c. With knighten (ME. gen. pi.); knighten 
court (also knighta-court) : see quot. 1701; 
knighten -gild, a gild of knights; knighten- 
milfoil = knight's milfoil ; Jcnightenspence, 
some local rate ; knightenway, a military road ; 
knighten-yarrow = knight's milfoil. 

c 1050 Charter Edw. Confessor in Calendar Letterbks., 
Guildhall London (1891) III. 218 Mine men on Anxioce 
cnihtc *hde [read mine men on Englisce cnihte gilde.] 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P . R. xix.cxxix. (Add. MS.) Id 332 
Agger is an huple of stones or a tokene in ]>e hihe way and 
histories clepijj such awey kny^tene weye [viam militareut\. 


Dodoens i. cl 143 Yellow knighten .... .. 
other with the thousand leaues, called Knighten MyJfoilc. 
1631 Wrever A tic. Fun. Mon. 42Q King Edgar established 
here without Aldgate a Knightengield or Confrery, for 
thirteene knights or souldiers. vjoz Coweirs Intcrpr., 
Knighten-Court, Is a Court-Baron or Honor-Cotirt, held 
twice a Year under the Bishop of Hereford at bis Palace 
there; wherein those who are Lords of Manours, and their 
Tenants.. are Suiters. 

Knight (noit), v. Also 3 kni3ti, 3-4 knijto, 
4 knyhte,.-kny3te. [ME., f. prec.] tram . To 
dub or create (one) a knight. 


f K Horn 492 Hit nere no3t # forlorn For to kn^te 

child Horn. Ibid. 644 Nu is J»i wile i*3oldc, King, hat ]7ti me 
kni^ti voidest 2362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 103 And crist king 
of kingesknhtidelv.r*. knyhtide] tene, Cheru bin and Sera phin 
[etc.]. 1577-87 Hounshed C/irvrt. III. 1336/1 This man . . was 
knighted by the king. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 193 
This Drone j"et neuer braue attempt that dat’d, Yet dares be 
knighted. 3722 Adoison Sped. No. 299 i»2, 1 was knighted 
in the thirty fifth Year of my Age. 1876 T. Saunders Lion 
irt Path x ii, Sir Richard Constable had been knighted by 
King James. 

Hence Kni’ghted ppl. a. 

1656 S. Holland Don Kara u. iv. rot That his Isabel and 
Mortimer was now compleated by a Knighted Poet. 1896 
J« H. Wylie Hist. Eng. Hen. IV, III. 331 The flood of 
knighted names in the lists of fighting men. 

Knightage (nsi-teda). [f. K.nigiit + -ace.] 

a. A body of knights ; the whole body of knights. 

b. A list and account of persons who are knights. 
3840 Don [title) The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 

of Great Britain and Ireland. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. 
3ti. v. 238 He rode thither with his Anspach Knightage about 
him, ‘ four-hundred cavaliers ’. 1900 Whitaker* s Peerage 44 
Wherever in the Knightage the husband is styled * Sir', the 
wife, in conventional usage, has the title ‘ Lady ’ or ‘ Dame *. 

Kni’ght-e’rrant. PL knights-emmfc. In 7 
eiron. -errand. [See Errant a. 1.] 

1 . A knight of mediaeval romance who wandered 
in search of adventures and opportunities for deeds 
of bravery and chivalry. 

13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt . 810 He calde, & sone J?er com A 
porter, ,8c hay Ised j>e kny3t erraunt, a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1311 
Jondur ysa kny^tbe erraunt. 2612 Shelton Quix, i. (1652) 

2 The Knight«Errant that is lovelesse, resembles . . a body 
without a soul. 1641 Bkome JoviallCrew in. Wks. 3873 III, 
394 Never did Knight Errants.. merit more of their Ladies. 
17x2 Steele Sped. No. 540? 4 In Fairy -I and, where knights- 
errant have a full scope to range. 2713 Berkeley Guard. 
No. 83 7 5 Fxoin what giants and monsters would these 
knight-errants undertake to free the world ? 2847 Prescott 
Peru (1850) II. 224 A cavalier, in whose bosom burned the 
adventurous spirit of a knight-errant of romance. 

attrib. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (283d 1. 668 This knight- 
errant humour of seeking adventures and perilous encounters. 
2868 W. Cory Lett. % Jrtih. (2897) 223 The armies which 
resisted Bonaparte, and made us the knight-errant nation. 

2 . transf. One compared to a knight-errant in 
respect of a chivalrous or adventurous spirit. 
Sometimes used in ridicule, with allusion to the 
character or actions of Don Quixote. 

[1597 Shaks 2 Hetu IV, v. iv. 24 Come, come, you shce- 
knight-arrant, come.) 2752 Earl Orrery Rtinarks Swift 
(3752) 115 Descartes was a knight errant in philosophy, per* 
petually mistaking windmills for giants, a 1857 R. A. 
Vaughan Essays y Rem. (2858) 1. 38 Reason was the knight, 
errant of speculation. 

Hence Kuight-o'rranting- gerund or pr. pple 
playing the part of a knight-errant. 

i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. HI, evii. ai You are 
not to go out knigbt-erranting in all corners of the town. 

Knight-eTrantry. [f. piec. + -by.] 

I. The practice of a knight-errant ; the action of 
knights who wandered in search of adventures. 

_ 2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 9 This order of Knight-errantry 
is very ancient; when there were but three persons in lhe 


appear a 

Chivalry (1874) 9 They achieved deeds o( valour . . only 
recorded in the annals of knight-errantry. x86o Adler 
Fa Uriels Prov. Poetry xv. 342 In lhe poetical monuments 
of Southern France 1 find the most ancient indications of 
knight-errantry. 

attrib. 1615 Evelyn Diary 2 r Apr. , The prizes being dis- 
tributed by the ladies after the knight-errantry' way*. 

2 . Conduct resembling that of a knight-errant ; 
readiness to engage in romantic adventure. Often 
depreciative ; Quixotic behaviour. 

1659 Genii Calling (1696) 104 But to anticipate the Pro- 
posal, to go in quest of such Opportunities, looks with them 
like a piece of Knight-errantry. 2712 Steele Sped. No. 16S 
y 5 It is a noble Piece of Knight-Errantry' to enter the Lists 
against so many armed Pedagogues. 2832 Brewster Newton 
(2855) II. xv. 73 The charge of knight errantry which New- 
ton bad made against Leibnh*..for challenging the English 
to the solution of mathematical problems. 2853 Whittier 
Prose Wks. (1889) II. 427 That spiritual knight-errantry 
which undertakes the championship of every novel project 
of reform. 

3 . The body of knight-emmts. rare. 

3860 C. Sangster Hesperus, etc. 35 He, Prince of Love's 
knight-errantry. 187a Tennyson Gareth 623 That old 
knight-errantry Who ride abroad and do hut what they will. 

Knight-eTrautship. rare. [See -sun’.] 
The condition or personality of a knight-errant. 

2640 Brome Spar agus Garden i.iii, Wks. 3873 III. 135 My 
house shall bee no enchanted Castle to delaine your Kmght- 
errandship from your adventures. 2736 Lediard Life Marl • 
borough I. 50 There was a more daring set of People, with 
whom His Knight-Errantship had to encounter. 

Knightess (n aides), rare. [f. Knight sb. +■ 
-ES3 X j* a. A woman who fights like a knight, 
b. A female member of a knightly order, c. The 
wife of a knight. 

a 1553 Uoall Royster D. tv. viii. (Arb.) 78 Too it againe, 
my knightesses, downe with them all. 1693 tr. Emihanne's 
Hist. Monast. Ora. il iL ar E The Order of the Nuns 
Knightes>es, Sword-bearers at St. James in Spain. 1843 
Mirror II. 161/2 There is reason to believe that as well as 
Knights there were kmght^rrjrr, or ladies, of that order. 
1845 Disraeu Sy bit n. ii, The 4 honourable baror.ctcs3*..or 
.the ‘honourable knightess*. 
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Kni-ghtfully, adv. itonce-iud- [cf. manfully .] 
Like a knight, bravely. . , , „ ^ 

1845 Neale Mirr. Faith 82 Callantlyand knightfully They 
toil'd the live-long day. w i 

Knight-ltea& (nait,he-d). Naut. a. One of 
two large timbers in a vessel that rise obliquely from 
the keel behind the stem, one on each side, and 
support the bowsprit, which is fixed between them; 
called also bollard timbers, fb. A windlass-bitt 

(06s.). +c. = Knight S (oh.). 

1711 W. Sutherland ShiptuiU. Assist, its They are 
reev'd through Knight-heads, and so hald home. *7^9 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Knight- Heads* two strong 
pieces of timber, fixed on the opposite sides of the main-deck, 
a little behind the fore- mast. ..They are sometimes called the 
bits, and in this sense their upper parts only are denominated 
knight-head*,. .being formerly embellished with a figure de- 
signed to resemble a human head. . _A night -heads, was also 
a name formerly given to the lower jear-blocks, which were 
then no other than bits. 18S3 Cent. A. fag. Oct. 946/2 Her., 
bows would be buried in a smother o£ foam dear to the 

knieht-heads-. 

f Kni'ghtlied, -llede. Obs. Also kniht-, 
kni^t-, etc. tsee Knight sb.) ; 4 -ed(o, 5-6 Sc. 
-heid. [f. Knight sb. + -head. Cf. next.] 

1 . The rank of a knight : = Knighthood 2. 

<7x325 AMr, Horn. 139 A kniht That thoru kind was bond 

and thralle Dot knihthed gat he wit catelle. c 1475 Rauf 
C oil-car 960 Schir Rauf gat rewaird to keip his Kntcht- 
heij. 1500-20 Dunbar Turnamcnt 56 To comfort him, or 
he raid forder, The Devill off knychtheid gaif him order. 

2. The vocation of a knight: « Knighthood 3 . 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xv* .{Magdalene) 70 To k{n]ychthed 
hyre bru]>ir lazare Halelyhyme gafe,& lyttl rocht Of landis. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos IvL 153 He hadde lefte his offyee and 
hadde taken hym self to the fayttes of knygthed. ci$oo 
Lancelot 822 He goith ymong them in his hie curage. As he 
that had of knyghthed the w*age. 

3. Knightly character or accomplishments: = 

Kntghthood 4. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8422 To be lered htm-self to lede, Wit 
clerge bath and wit knighthede. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5549 
Of knighthede to count here was the clene floure. 1450-70 
Golagro\ x*f Gazv. 376 Thai war coimes and ccuth thair 
knyghthed to kylh. 15*3 Douglas rEneis vi. vi. 39 Eneas, 
ful of piele and knychtheid. x53$. Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 
575 Suppois he was of all knychtheid the fioure. 

4 . A body of knights, or ( ~ L. militia ) of fight- 
ing men : = Knighthood 5. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. (Placidas) 68 A knycht callit 
placydas Prynce of his knychled was. 1382 Wyclif Jer. 
viii. 1 The sunne, and the moone. and al the knyjlhed [1388 
kny?thod, L militia } of heuene. 

Knighthood (nai't, hud). Forms: 1 cnihthfid; 
3- kniht-, etc. (see Knight), 3-6 hod, -hode, 5-6 
-hoode, 6 - hood. [OE. cnihthdd , f. cniht boy, 
lad + -had -hood. In ME. following the current 
sense of Knight.] 

L (OE. cniht had.) +1. Boyhood, yonth. Ohs. 
c 893 K. ^Elfred Boeth . xxxviii. § 5 pa hwile be hit on 
cnihtnade bi5, & swa for 5 eallne siosqdhad. c 1000 /Elfric 
Grant, ix. (Z.) 56 Pubis , cniht odde cnihtnad. 

H. (ME. and mod.Eng.) 

2. The rank or dignity of a knight. 

a 1300 K Horn 440 pat he me jive dubbing panne is mi 
prattled lwent in to knijthod 136a Langl. P. PL A. xi. 
222 Kinghod and knijthod . . Helpip noujt to heuene. 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 31 Preamble, Diveis of the Kmges 
Subgiettes .. ar commaunded .. to take uppon them ihe 
honour & degree of Knyghthode. 1597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 
v. iii. 132, 1 would not take a Knighthood for my Fortune. 
1617 Moryson l tin. u. 277 A gentleman ..who had long 
been earnestly ambitious of the honour of Knighthood. 
1733 Pope Hor. Sat . tt. i. 22 You’ll gain at least a Knight- 
hood, or the Cays. 1885 Pail Mall G. 24 Feb. 9/1 It is 
expected that several knighthoods will be conferred. 

b. transf Applied to one having this rank ; 
a knight. 

1598 Shaks. Merry JV. v. v, 76 tThe Garter] Buckled 
below faire Knight-hoods bending knee. 

c. With poss. pron. as a mode of address. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, I only desired to know if 
your knighthood proposed the chivalrous task. 

d. The ceremony of knighting a person. 

1711 Madox Exch . i. 2 There Coronations. Marriages 
and Knighthoods of the King’s Children, .were celebrated. 

3. The profession or vocation of a knight. 

c 13*5 Song Mercy 155 in E. E. P. (1862) 123 Corteis 
knihthod and ciergye ... Are now so roted in rybaudye. 
1481 Caxton Afyrr. 1. vi. 31 Yf the stud ye [of science] wente 
out of flraunce, knyghthode wold goo after. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. IT, 1. i. 75 By that, and all the rites of Kmght-hood 
else, Will I make good against thee.. What I haue spoken. 
1700 Dry DEN PaL Arc tit. 10 The champions. -Who 
knighthood loved, and deeds of chivalry. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 145 The old virtues of knight- 
hood — its truth and honour, its chastity and courage. 

fb. (tr. L. militia i) Military service; soldiery; 
warfare. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif 3 Con x. 4 The armers of oure knjrjthod ben 
not fieischly. — 2 Tim. ii. 4 No man holdinge kny^thod to 
God IVulg. mil/tans Deo), inwlappith him silf with worldli 
nedis. c 1450 tr. De Isnitalione in. 1. 122 pis frayl lif, hat is 
all temptacion and knijthode. 1535 Coverdale fudith vi. 
4 Then sbal the swerde of my knyghthode [ militia : _ w«] 
go thorow thy sydes. 1552 Huloet, Knighthode, militia. 

4. The character and qualities appropriate to 
a knight ; chivalrousness. 

*377 Langl. P- PI. B. xviil 96 Cursed caytyue ! knihthod 
was it neuere To mysdo a ded body, c 1386 Chaucer 
Monk's T. 652 He was of knyghthod and of fredom flour. 


c 1450 Merlin 56 Ther Pendragon dide merveloise knyght- 
hode a-monge his enmyes. 15*2 Ld. Berners Froiss. L 
ccxcviii. 441 The noble knighthode that was in them recoil- 
forted them. 1865 Kingsley Herew. iii, Would it crow and 
bear the noble fruit of ‘gentle, very perfect knighthood ’? 
1873 Hamerton Intell. Life vni. ii. (1876) 290 The perfect 
knighthood of Sydney. 

5. The collective body of knights; a company of 
knights. Knighthood- errant (cf. Knight-emu nt), 
; 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. xi6 The kyng and knyjthode 
and ciergye bothe Casten pat pc comune shulde hem-self 
fynde. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes ix b. By svhiche 
..the people be susteyned the kuyghtehode multiplied and 
the houses full of richcsse. 1603 Chapman, etc. Easlw. Hoe 
v, The knighthood now-a-days are nothing like the knight- 
hood of old time. 1850 Tennyson Guinevere 457, I was 
first., who drew The knighthood-errant of this realm .. 
together under me. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 76 It was 
against the ccntie of this formidable position that William 
arrayed his Norman knighthood. 

t b. (tr. L. militia.) Military force, host. Ohs. 
1382 Wyclif Isa. xm. 4 The Lord of ostes comaundide to 
the knyjthod of the bataile. — Luke ii. 13 A multitude of 
heuenly kny^thod, heriynge God, and seyinge, Glorie be in 
the hijeste thingis to God. — Acts vii, 42 To seruc to the 
knyjthod of heuene. 

6 . alt rib. + knighthood-money, a fine exacted 
from persons who refused tobeknighted. (Abolished 
by Act 16 Chas. I, c. 20 .) 

<71670 Wood Life Jan. an. 3643 ( 0 . H. S.) I. 79. He was 
fined in October 1630 for refusing the honour of knighthood, 
a matter then lately brought up to obtaine money for his 
majesties use. This money which was paid by all persons 
of 40 li. per an. that refused to come in and be dub'd knights, 
was called knighthood -money. 

Knvghtity, v. nonce-wd. traits. = Knight v. 
x68a Mrs. Bf.hn Round-heads v. i, I wonder with what 
impudence Noll and Dick could Knightifie your husbands. 

Knrghting, vbl. sb. [f. Knight v. -f-ing 1.] 
The action of making one a knight; the fact of 
being knighted. 

1550 Crowley Efiigr. 491 Woulde God all our knightes 
dyd minde colinge no more, than this Cotter d yd knyghtyng. 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. 308 The Honor of taking armes 
(which in our present idiom may he calld Knighting). 1705 
Hearne Collect. 28 Sept. (O. H. S.) I. 50 Upon the Knight- 
ing of Dr. Hann’s and.. Dr. W m Read. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Con 7- V. xxiii. 324 Randolf of Chester was at 
Henry’s knighting, and did homage to David. 

b. alt rib., as knighting- sword ; f knighting- 
money = knighthood-money . 

1625 in Of. fy Times Chas. I \. 15 On Monday, 

Maurice Abbot. .had the maidenhead of the king’s knighting 
sword. 1641 Jrnls. Ho Comm. XI. 145 For the Judges, 
unto which theConsiderationof Knighting-money is referred. 

f Kni'ghtless, a. 06s. rare. [f. Knight sb. 
+ -LESS.J Unbecoming a knight ; nnknightly. 

XS90 Spenser F. Q. i. vl. 41 Thou cursed miscreaunt, That 
hast with knightlesse guile. . Faire knighthood fowly shamed, 
7 27. . Ld. Ingram xxiii. in Child Ba/lcu/s m. Ixvi E. X34/2, 
I laugh at the knightless sport That I saw ivi my ee. 
Knightlihood, -ness, etc. : see Knightly a. 
Knightlike (nai'tlaik), a. and adv. [See 

-LIKE.] 

A. adj. Like or befitting a knight ; knightly. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron., vn. viiL 20 In Tornementis, and 
Justyngis, And mony okir Knychtlyk Thyngis. 1574 Hel- 
lowes Gitcuara's Fasti. Ep. (1577; 204 Agreeable to the last 
rule, which was the better and more Knightlike. x6xa 
Drayton Pojy-olb. xn. 202 That great and puissant Knight 
(in whose victorious dayes Those knight-like deeds were 
done). 2847 Tennyson Princ. w. 577 He knightlike in his cap 
instead of casque, .assumed the Prince. 

B. adv. — Knightly adv. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 53 Thai mantemyt that gret 
melle So knychtlik apon athir sj’de. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
ix. 1047 Rycht knychtlik he thaim kend, In that jornay 
othir to wyn or end.^ a 1649 Drum m. of Hawtii. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 22 If he die, he knight-like dies in blood. 1B08 
Scott Marts/, xn. xviii, If, knight-like, he despises fear. 
Knightling (nai-tlii},. rare. [See -ling.] A 
petty knight. 

1640 Brome Sjtaragus Garden ^ m. iv. Wks. 1873 HI. 159 
Tis such a Knightling, lie but give yee his Character, and 
he comes, I warrant thee. 1845 Lives Eug. Saints, Aelred 
iv. 57 It was found that everyjrnightling po-vSes^ed not only 
a castle, but a seal, like the king of England himself. 

Knightly (nai-tli), a. [f. Knight sb. + -ly *.] 
h (OE. cniht lie i) f X. Boyish. Ohs. 
a xooo Prose Life Guthlac iL (Goodwin) 12 Ne he cnihtlice 
galnysse n$s begangende. 

II. (ME. and mod.Eng.) 

2. Having the rank or qualities of a knight ; 
noble, chivalrous. Now rare. 

2382 Wyclif 2 A face. viii. 9 A kni^tly man, and in tlungus 
of bateil most expert. 2390 Gower Conf I. 184 Elda the 
kinges Chamberlein, Aknyhtly man after hislawe. c X430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhodt tit. lxiii. (1669) 173 He is michel the 
more corageows after, and the more kmghtiich. 1813 Byron 
Ch. Har. Add. Pref., He was.. knightly in his attributes. 

3- Of things, actions, etc. : Of, belonging to, 
suitable, or appropriate to a knight, f Knightly 
fee = Knight’s fee. 

f >375 dV. Leg. Saints xxxiii. {George) 386 His knychtly 
clething..he gef away for godis sak. ^1480 Henryson Test. 
Cres. 519 For knichtly pietie and memoriall Of fair Cresseid. 
*59 ° Spenser F. Q. i. i. 1 As one for knightly giusts and 
fierce encounters fitt. c 1630 Rjsdon Sun>. Devon § 334 
1*810} 346 William Fitz-Morice held Hagington by one 
knightly fee. 1700 Dryden Theod. Honoria 38oPreferr*d 
above the rest. By him with knightly deeds. X834 L. Ritchie 
\V and. by Seine 55 The use of the knightly sword or lance. 


4. Consisting or composed of knights, rare. ' 

1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist . Ref. I. 127 The knightlr 
order had taken no part in the diet. 1877 Miss Yongk 
Cameos IV. xii. 131 Ihe romances of chivalry which were 
the delectation of the knightly world in those days 
Hence Kni-g-htllhood (f-hede), Xal’ghtU- 
ness, knightly condition or qualities. 

1390 Gower Conf. IU. 212 Wherof his knyhtlihiede Isyit 
comended overaL 1596 Spenser F. Q. tv. viL 45 Some 
gentle swaine. .Traind vp in feates of armes and knphtlt- 
nesse. 1890 *Miaau Prince Of Joy wts Gard ii. 47 Sir 
Tristram yearned to largely breathe again Sharp air inspirit, 
ing of knightlihood. 1900 Lotigm. Mag. Tuly 227 Scott 
has created for us a true type of Saracen knightliness in 
the Talisman. 

Knightly (nai-tli), adv. [f. Knight sb. + -lt 2. ] 
After the fashion of, or in a manner befitting, 
a knight -, gallantly, chivalrously. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2085 Ariadne, God . . synde ;ow 
grace.. Sow to defende & knyghtly slen 30m e fa c 1477 
Caxton Jason 79 b, They dyde so knyghtly and cheuaiiki- 
ously. XS93 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. iii. 12 Say., why them 
com »t thus knightly clad in Armes? x8zx Byron Werner 

iv, J, Whose plume nods knightlier? 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 40 He., Made such excuses as he might, and 
these Full knightly without scorn. 

Knight Marshal (a title of certain marshals 
who were knights) : see MabshalI 
Knight of the post. [i. e. (?) of the whipping- 
post or pillory : see quots.] A notorious perjurer; 
one who got his living by giving false evidence; 
a false bail. 

1580 E. Knight Trial Truth 39b, Men, ..who will not 
let to sweare vpon a booke, .. beyng hyred tlierevnto for 
money.. called.. Knightes of the poste, more fitter for the 
Gallowes, then to line in a common wealth where Christ is 
professed. 1592 Chettlb Kinde-harts Dr. (1841) n A 
knight of the post, whome in times past I haue seen as 
highly promoted as the pillory. 1592 Nashe P. Penilessc , 
A Knight of the Post, .. a fellow that will sweare you any 
thing for twelve pence. 1597 E. S. Discov. Knights Post B, 
Knightes of the Poste, Lords of lobs pound, and beires 
apparant to the pillory : who are ready to baile men out of 
prison. 1641 Brome Joviall Crew Wks. 1873 III. 366 He 
was taken up a Knight o' the Post; and so he continued, 
till he was degraded at the whipping-post, a 17x6 Black all 
Wks. (1723) 1. 330 When once Men have by frequent use 
lost the reverence that is due to an Oath, they easily 
become Knights of the Post and may be hir’d to swear any- 
thing. *772 Wesley Wks. (1872) XI. 45 Does not the 
publisher . . deserve to lose his ears more than a common 
knight of the post? 1819 R. Cuafman Jos. F, 132 They 
hired knights of the post, who were evidences against him. 

Kni’ght-se:rvice. Also knight’s service. 

1. Under ihe Feudal System: The military service 
which a knight was bound to render as a condition 
of holding his lands ; hence, the tenure of land 
under the condition of performing military service. 

0. X439 Rolls of Parlt. V. 31/2 Eny of youre said Coniunes, 
holdyng of you by Knygbtes service, c 1500 Corte Barunt 
in book of Brottie 155 If they holde be skwage, that is 
knytes serwyce. 15x3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II, 
774 He hath nothing by dissent holden by knightes service, 
but by socage. 1628 Coke On Lilt. 1. 74 Tenure by homage, 
fealty & Evcuage, is to hold by Knights Seruice. 

B. c 1500 Corte Barune in Book of Brome 155 The chylde . . 
J?at holdith be bat tenuer of knyte serwxsse. 1523 Fiizherb. 
Snrv. n b, What fees they holde.. and wheder it be by 
socage or by knight seruyee. X767 Blackstone Com hi. II. 

v. 63 This tenure of knight-service had all the marks of 
a strict and regular feud. 1874 Studbs Const. Hist. I. x., 
305 As a special boon to tenants by knight-service, their 
demesne lands are freed from all demands except service in 
the field. 1876 Diguy Real Prop. i. 39 Tenure per vtiliUam, 
in chivalry or by knight-service. 

2. Jig. Such service as is rendered by a knight ; 
hence, good service. 

a. azyi 6 South Sers/i. VI. vi. (R.), He [the devill never 
knights any one, but he expects more than knights-service 
from him m return. 

0 . 1675 tr. Machiavelli S' Prince (1883) 263, I have done 
you knight-service. *874 T. Hardy Farfr- Mad. Crowd 
I. xxv. 283 Doing the mistress of the farm real knight- 
service by this voluntary contribution of his labour. 

Knight's fee. Under the Feudal System : The 
amount of land for which the services of an armed 
knight were due to the sovereign. 

Historical writers now agree that the different knights 
fees were not equal in extent (see quots. 1876,1895); whether 
they were approximately equal in value is still doubtful. 

1387 Trevisa H igdctt (Rolls) VII. 309 How meny knypene 
fees, now meny teme lond [etc.]. *427 Rolls of Parlt. IV, 

318/2 Ye sub.sidees of ye saide Knygbtes Fees with ye 
rate yrof. 1404 Fabyan C/uon. vn. ccxxii. 246 snarg., vm. 
hydes make a knyghtes fee, by the whiche reason, a knygms 
fee shuld welde. c. lx. acres. 1602 Cahew Cornwall 36 Com- 
monly thirtie Acres make a farthing land, nuie a farthings 
a Cornish Acre, and foure Cornish Acres a Knight's fee. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. App. iL 251 note , The relief of a 
barony was twelve times greater than that of a knight s-fee. 
1876 Dig by Real Prof 1. 36 Where land is held by military 
service everyportion amounting to twenty pounds in annual 
value constitutes a 1 knight's fee ', for which the service ot 
a knight fully armed and equipped must be rendered. 1895 
Pollock & Maitland Hist. Eng. Law I. 235 The term 
‘knight’s fee ’ does not imply any particular acreage or 
land. The knight’s fee is no unvarying areal unit; some 
fees are much larger than others. 

Knightship (nai tjip). [See -ship.] 

1. t a. The performance of a knight or soldier J 
military service. Obs. *)*b. Knightly character, 
valour. Obs. c. The rank or position of a knight ; 
knighthood, d. The territory of a knight. 
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a 2275 Cott. Horn. 243 Cnihtscipe [L. militia] is mannes 
lif upen eorSc. c xxos Lay. 26747 CuSeft eouwer cniht-scipe. 
c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II 265 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
335 Kmhtshipe is acloied and dealfulliche i-diht ; Kunne 
a boy mi breke a spere, he shal be mad a kniht, c 1330 R. 
Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 24405 Of knyght-schtpe nobely 
he proued. 16x0 in Crt, Times Jos. /(X849) II. 214 Sir 
James Whltelocke is gone to be judge of Wales and Chester, 
which place came not to him gratis^ though perhaps his 
kmghtship was cast into the bargain. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 123 A.. government. -formed out of 
the several knightships which were now become absolute 
and independent sovereignties. 

2 . With poss. pron, ns a title or form of address, 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. v. (1737) 17 We have not the 
Honour to be acquainted, with their Knightships. 1S31 
Kcebsake 307 Gout and sixty well-spent years Had made 
his kmghtship tame. 

tICnightte. 06 s. rare. In 4 knette. [f. 
Knight s 6 . + ?-/*, -ty: but perh. some error.] 
A knight’s estate or property. 

£1380 Wycljf Wks. (2880) 384 In be same wise as 
baron or the kny3te occupied &gouernc[> hisbaronrye or his 
kny3tte, so after b e amortesynge occupied b c clerke..be 
same lordeschip. 

Knill, obs. form of Knell. 

f Kilip, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [Parallel to Gnip, 
Nip ; cf. LG. and Du. knippen to clip, snip ; also 
north, dial. Knep, knipe to nibble.] traits. Of 
cattle : To bite or crop (grass). Also absol. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems IxL 13 With gentili horss quhen 
I wald knyp, Than is thair laid on me ane quhip. xsr3 
Douglas FEncis xn. Prol. 94 As far as catal ..Had in thar 
pastur eyt and knyp away. 

fKmp-knap. Obs. rare — 1 . [Redupl., app. 
based on Knap sb. ; cf. snip-snap .] 

2599 Harsnet Agst. Darell 179, I told him.. that if he 
would not leave I would set such a paire of knip-knaps 
upon him as should make him rue it. [1600 Darrell Delect. 
Harsnet 128 Wee are to observe heere that Shepheard 
threatened Somers with a Payre of Knip-Knaps if he were 
in a Fit again.] 

Knipper, variant of Nipper. 


KmpperdollingCni-psrdfriii)'). Ck.Hist. Also 
6 cnippor-, kniper-, 6-7 -dolin(g, -dollin. An 
adherent of Bernhard Knipperdolling, a leader 
of the Munster Anabaptists in 1533-35 ; an Ana- 
baptist ; hence, a religious fanatic. 

1594 Nashc Uit/ori. Tray. 56 All the Crue of Cnipper- 
dolincs and Muncers. a 1600 Hooker Ecct. P cl. vttt. yt. 
§ 24 Some Kniperdoling, with his retinue, must take this 
work of the Lord in hand. 1653 J. Lilbukn Tryedty Cast 
107 Tyrants, Travtors, Murderers, Knipperdohngs. 2690 
D Urfey Collin's Walk r. 38 Hold, quoth Collin, I am not 
such a Knipperdollin ; Not to allow . . That you are stronger 
of your hands. [18x3 Scorr Peveril xliv, Four Germans., 
right Knipperdolings and Anabaptists.) 

Knipperkin, variant of Njpperkin. 
fKnipae, v. Sc. Obs. rare-'. In 6 knypso. 
[prob. a. G. knipsen in same sense.] brans. To 
strike sharply, to rap. 

a 1571 Knox Hist. Pc/ 1. Wks.,1846 I. U 7 Rocltetns war 
rent, typpetis war tome, crounis war knapped [d/o. G. 
hnypsed]. 

Knit (nit), v. Forms : 1 cnyttan, 3-4 knut- 
te(n («), 4 kneotte(u, 4-5 knotte(u, 4-6 knyt- 
te, knyt(e, knitte, 6 - knit (dial. knet). Pa. t. 

1 cnytte, 3-4 knutta(rV'), 4 knette, 4-5 knyt(te, 
4- knit {dial, knet), 5~ 6 knytted, 5- knitted. 
Pa. pple. 1 (se)cnyted, 3 i-knut, 4 i-, y-knyt, 
(y-knitte), 4-6 (-9 dial.) knet, (5 -tte, -te), 
onyt, knyt, (-ytte,-y3t, -ut(t), 4-5 knytted, 4- 
knitted, knit, (4-7 knitt(e, 6 nit, 7 knite). ft. 
Pa. t. 6 - {north, dial.) knat. Pa. pple. 3 i-enut- 
teu, i-onute. 5-6 (9 dial, and arch.) knitten. 
(OE. cnyttan , weak vb. — MDu. and MLG. knutten , 
G. kniiltcn OTeut. HmtUjan , f. stem inutt-, of 
OE. cnatta, Ksor sb. The pa. pple. is regularly 
knitted , contr. knit ; but knitten , after the analogy 
of strong vbs., has also been used, and (in the north) 
a strong pa. t. knat ; cf. sit , sat, sillett .] 

X. trans . To tie in or with a knot ; to tie, fasten, 
bind, attach, join, by or as by knotting. With, 
cogn, obj. to knit a knot. arch, and dial. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram, xxxvi. (Z.) 2x4 Ic cnytte, uecto. c 2000 
Sax. Leechd. I. 218 Cnyte mid anum onecle on anutn 
daman lincnan clabe. a 1*25 After. R. 396 Mon knut Im 
kurtel uorte habben houht of one binge, c 2*30 Halt Meta. 
3 Beo J>e cnot ienute anes of wedlac. 1377 Lasgl. P. PI. 
j, Prol. 169 To bugge a_ belle of brasse..And knitten on 
a colere . . And hangen it vp-on ]>e cattes hals. c 2386 
Chaucer Man of Lam's T. 209 Thou knyttest ,{v. r. knettest] 
thee ther thou art nat receyued. 24. . in Pel. Ret. 4 L. 
Poems (1S66) 249 Cryst for vs on croys was knet. c 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1356 For him behoued knyt \>c knott 
[of monkhood] 2523 Fitzhfrb. Hush. § 122 lhre or four 
‘.plentes that the bees may kmlte theyr combes vnto. 2526 
Tisdale Acts x. xi A create shete knytt at the mi. corners. 
2505 Shaks, John tv. i. 42, I knit my hand-kercher about 
your browes. 2607 Hieros U ks. I. 404. Look to the first 
marriage that euer was; the Lorde Himseire knit the knot, 
1607 Dkyden Virg. Past. vixx. 207 knit with three Knots 
tS Fillets, knit ’em straight. 27- Ploughman l - in. Burns* 
Wks His carters knit below his knee, 2805 Log H. M. A. 

1 Prince' 22 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (2846) V II. 189 note, 
Knitting fore and mizen rigging, and securing the masts, 
f b To fasten up, shut up. Cf. 10 a and 0. Obs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvtu cUxxv. (1495) 726 
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His tonge is bounden and knytted. c 1400 Rout. Rose 2092 
Alle my Jowelle Ioke and knette, I bynde undir this litel 
keye. r 2425 Seven Sag. (P.) 677 Ye have hys tonge cnyt. 
C1460 Tom n e ley JMyst. iti. 451 Now ar the weders cest and 
cateractes knyt. 2509 Pari. Dcvylles xxiii, Thy conclusyon 
knytteth me so feruetuly. 

t c. To geld (a rani) by tying the scrotum. Obs. 
2607 Tofsell Four .f. Beasts (1658) 482 Then do they use 
to knit them [rams], and so, in time, their stones, deprived 
of nourishment., by reason of knitting, do dry and consume 
away. 2744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbaudm. IV. 1. 129 
When he is five years old, he is to be knit and fatted off. 
t d. intr. To attach itself, adhere. Obs. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxvi. 11 Heereunto knitteth 
rightuousnesse, as the effect of the cause. 

2 . traits, f a. To knot string in open meshes so 
as to form (a net) ; to net. Obs. 

c izgoS. Eng. Leg. I. 436/268 Ase man knut a net : i-knut 
swijie hatde and stronge. a 1687 Waller Mrs . Baughton 
Wks. {2730)42 Those curious nets,, thy slender fingers knit. 

b. To form (a close texture) by the interlooping 
of successive series of loops of yarn or thread. 

Now the chief specific sense. App. so called from a general 
resemblance to the formation of network. 

1530 Palsgr. 599/2, I knyt bonettes orhosen. 3591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. iu, i. 3x2 She can knit him a stocke. 2660 Eeas. 
i Exhort, ji In Knitting, and Sewing of garments. 1776 
I Adam Smith W. N. 1. xi. m. (1869) I. 259 In the time of 
! Edward IV, the art of knitting stockings was probably not 
known in . . Europe. 2834-7 Southey T terrible Knitters , 
We knat quorse wosset stockings. 2865 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. 111 . a8S, I have knitted myself a pair of garter*. 
1889 N. IK Line. Gloss, s.v., Oor Sarah’s knitten yards 
an' yards on it. 

c. absol. or intr. To do knitting (as in b). 

2530 Palsgr. 599/2, I knyt, as a matte maker knytteth. 

2591 Shaks. Two Gent. m. t. 310 Item she can knit. 1859 
Dickens T. Two Cities lit. xv, A number of women, busily 
knitting. 

3 . trans. To interlock, interlace, intertwine ; to , 
twine, weave, or plait together, arch, or Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vm. xxit, Kynge Mark and sire 1 
Tristram toke eyther other by the handes hard knyt to | 
gyders. 1526 Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1532) 239 The aungell 
sate downe & knyt roddes. & wrought on y* basket. 2631 
Milton Counts 143 Com, knit hands. / bid. 862 In twisted 
braids of lilies knitting The loose train of thy amber-dropping 
hair. 

4 . To draw closely together; to contract in 
folds or wrinkles ; + to clench (the fist). 

c 2386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 270 This Palamon gan knytte 
his browes tweye. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon l 48 
He frompeled his forhede and knytted his browes. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. Kf in. i. 15 He knits his Brow, and shewes 
an angry Eye. x6o* Marston Antonio's Rev. v. i. Wks. 
1856 I. 132 They all.. knit their fists at him. 2612 Cotgr., 
s'Acroupir , a Horae to knit, or draw vp, or gather togither, 
his hinder parts. 2720 Tatter No. 253 r 8 May a Ulan knit 
his Forehead into a Frown? 18x7-28 Cobbett Rcsid. U. S. 
(1822) 41, April 18. Cold and raw. ..The lambs don’t play, 
but stand knit up. 1874 Burnand My Time iv. 34 Knitting 
his eyebrows, 

b. intr. said of the brows. 

2815 (see Knitting pfl. a.], x 85 z J. Grant Capt. of Guard 
xx. His brows knit and his eyes loured. 

5 . trans. To make compact or firm by close con- 
traction or consolidation of parts ; to make close, 
dense, or hard ; to compact ; to concentrate. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. cxciv. Go Hull tretise .. And pray 
the reder. . Of his gudnese thy brukilnese to knytt. c 2560 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) it. 31 William wichttar wes of 
cor-s Nor Syra, and bettir knittin. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 1. 1. 29 
Knitting all his force, [he] got one hand free. 1607 Markham 
Caval. 1. (2617) 4 The . . sharpenesse . . [of] winter .. will 
. .harden and knitte him fa foal]., a 2848 R. W. Hamilton 
Rew. $ Punt shut. v. 232 With striving we knit our strength. 
287* J. L. Sanford Estim. Eng. Kings , Chas. I 335 His 
mind was much more firmly knit., than that of his father. 

b. intr. (for refl.) To become compact, firm, or 
strong by close consolidation of parts ; to become 
consolidated. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn . 1. v. § 4 Young men, when they 
knit and shape perfectly, do seldom grow to a further 
stature. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 45 After your 
mares have beene covered, .. you shall let them rest three 
weeks, or a moneth, that the substance may knit. 1662 
R. Mathew C/nl. Atch. § 1x1. 282. Warm water, .. sprinkle 
this powder thereon, and keep it stirring with a stick, 
otherwise it wil knit to a stone in the bottom. 17*7-46 
Thomson Summer 2264 Hence the limbs Knit into force. 
2821 Clare VilL Minstr. I. 67 Weakness knits stubborn 
while it’s bearing thee. 

c. intr. spec. Of fruit: To form, ‘set’. Also of 
the tree, or of the blossom : To form fruit. (Said 
also of corn and potatoes.) 

c 1400 Destr. Trry 2737 In the moneth of May., frutes 
were knyt [ed. 1874 misfir. kuyij. Ibid. 4973. i 577' s 7 

Holinsjjed Chron. UB07-S) II. .317 Uhe fruit was knit 
before the growth . . could be hindered. x6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 473 Some trees.. doe not knit nor shew their fruit 
immediatly vpon their blooming. 3699 Poor Man’s Plea 5 
Continued good Weather. .gave the Corn.. time to knit 
and kearn. as they call it. 2719 Losdon & Wise Comp/, 
Card. 33 The new Shoots, .blossom extremely, but little of 
the Fruit knits. 28S4 Cheshire Gloss, s. v., Potatoes also 
are said to knit when the tubers begin to form. 2894 Catfu 
NtWS x Dec. 8/1 A friend., remarked., that the gooseberries 
be had planted in his garden were 4 knitting * welL 

-j*d. Of a female animal: To conceive, form 
frnit : cf. quot. 1614 in b, and Knit ppl. a. 3. Obs. 

1731 W. Ellis Pract. Farmer 239 At five weeks end let 
her take buck, that the former brood may go off before she 
knits, about a week. 

6. trans. To conjoin or unite closely and firmly 
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(contiguous members, broken parts). Cf. Knitted, 
quot. 1855. 

*578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 3 The vpper head of the 
tbighe, where it is knit wilh the Bone 01 the hippe. 2676 
Wiseman Surg. (J.), Nature cannot knit the bones while 
the parts are under a discharge. 27x5-20 Pope Itiati\\\u 393 
There, where the juncture knits the channel bone. 18x3 
Pinkerton Pet rat. II. 624 A piece., which had at some 
former time been separated from it .. was again knitted to 
the stock in such a perfect manner that the joint uas scarcely 
perceptible. 1849^ Murchison Situ Ha iu. 41 The whole of 
the beds are so knit together. 186* Stanley Jewish Ch. 
(1877) I. xviii. 346 The good physicians who knit together 
the dislocated bones of a disjointed time. 2887 Bowen 
Kirg. fEneui it. 7S6 Huge timbers of oak knitted to timbers, 
a fabric that reaches to heaven. 

b. intr. To become closely united; to grow 
together. 

x6xz Woodall Surg. Male Wks. (1653' 9 l Leaving of the 
grief undressed for two dales, that the 1 etns may knit. 2622 
Donne Serin, xv. 150 And invites the several! loynts to 
knit again. Mod. In young people fractured bones soon knit. 

C. intr. Of bees r To cluster together in a mass. 
Now dial. 

[1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 122 Whan the swarme i> knytte, 
take a hyue and splent it within.] 2577 B. Googe He res- 
bach's Husb. (1586) 181 Bowes and branches, . whereupon 
they may knit and settle themselves. 2648 Markham 
Ho u sew. Gard. 111. x. (1668) 77 If your swarm knit in the 
top of a tree. 2832 W. Howitt Seasons 144 The queen-bee 
alights., and the rest of the bees clustering, or as it is termed 
knitting, about her, form a living, brown, dependent cone. 
1879 Aliss Jackson Shropsh. Word -bp. s.v., I neier like to 
see the bees knit on the ground — it’s a sure sign of a 
berrin* burial]. 

d. traits. To form out of parts compacted, rare. 
j 1896 A. E. Housman Shropsh. Lad xxxti. From far, from 
eve and morning And yon twelve-winded sky, The stuff of 
life to knit me Blew hither: here am 1 - 

7 . Jig. To conjoin as by knotting or binding 
together; to bind, join, or connect firmly; to unite 
or combine intimately. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1855 God, . . First body and saul 
togyder knyt, 0x386 Chaucer Frankl T. 25S Nc shal 
1 neuere been vntrewe wyf..I wol been his 10 whom bit 
I am knyt. i 45 0-I S 8 ° Myrr. our Ladye 295 Manhode was 
knytte unto godhed in his personc, 1547 J- Harrison 
Exhort. Scottcs A ij, So nere neighbors, .knitte in Chrktes 
faithe. 2662 Stilungfl. Orig. hacr. m. i. § 6 The mind 
may.. knit some things together in fictitious Ideas. 3712 
Addison Sped. No. 69 r 6 They [merchants] knit Mankind 
together in a mutual Intercourse of good Offices. 1872 R. 
EllIS Catullus Ixiv. 335 Never [hath] love so well his 
children in harmony knitten. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. vii. 
69 The*e lord-s were closely knit by marriage. 

b. intr. (for refl.) To join; to grow together, 
unite closely. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Earn. IV 206 b, To. .allure the harics 
of oilier men, to ioync and knit with hytn, against all 
hostilitie. 2627 E. F. Hist.Ediv. I / (1680)69 Ana then retreat 
I to knit wilh their Confederates. 3770 La.nghorne Plutarch 
(2879) I. 252/1 The city. .is broken into two parts which 
will never knit again. 1832-4 De Quincky Cxsars Wks, 
2859 X. 10 Every where, the members of this empire had 
begun to knit ; the cohesion was far closer. 

8. trans. To make or constitute by joining (a 
covenant, agreement, or the like) ; to make fast 
or firm, to establish (a relation of union); to ‘tie’, 

1 cement 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 564 He knyt a couenaundc with 
monkynd fere, c 2400 Destr. Troy 21863 Soche acord was 
here knyt with kynges. a 3543 Wyatt Defence in Wks. 
(1861) p. xxxitt, Them that knit company with Chappins. 
1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxix. 570 When peace was knit 
again. 28x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 296 It was the very 
issue, knit by the express words of the plea. 

9 . intr. To effervesce, form froth, as wine or beer. 

In pa. pple ., effervescing, brisk ; not still or dead. 

[Perh. related to intrans. senses, under 5. But it may be 
a different word, and properly written nils cf. a 1700 ll. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew , AY/, wine that is brisk, and pour’d quick 
into a Glass. 17*5 in New Cant . Diet ) 

2743 Loud. \ Country Brest/, m. (cd. 2) 220 In Winter 
they commonly heat iheir Parcels to invigorate the new 
Drink. .and then. .the Malt-Liquor will knit and sparkle in 
a Glass, though drawn out of a Barrel. 2766 Goiosw. Vie. W. 
xvi. If the gooseberry wine was well knit, the gooseberries 
were of her gathering. 

10 . Knit up. a. trans. To tie up; to fasten up; 
to string up, to hang; to compose or repair by 
knitting, lit. and Jig. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2014 pai.. knitten vp he saile, My lit 
the tacle. Ibid. 21460 All.. knit vp here couenaunte. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (15701 241 All my vesture is of golde 
pure,.. In sduer net my hcare up knet. 1530 Palsgr. 5 09/2, 

I knytte up a man, 1 holde hym shorte or kepe hym from 
his lybertye. 1605 Shaks. Macb. tL ii. 37 Slccpe that knits 
vp the rauel’d Sleeue of Care. _ x6ro - — Teiup. hl iir. 89 
These (mine enemies) are all knit vp In their distractions. 

2725 Ramsay Gent. Shefh. I. ii, They’re fools lhat slav’ry 
like, and may be free ; T he chids may a* knit up themselves 
for me. 1846 Trench Miras, xxvii. (1862) 371 Wc see how 
entirely his own life is knit up with his child's. . 

fb. To 4 shut up’, lake up; to snub. Obs. Cf. 1 b. 

1530 Palsgr. 599/2 , 1 knyt one up, I take hym up, I reprove 
hym. 2572 Edwards Damon. «$• Pit him m HazL Dodslty 
IV. 46 So sternly he frowned on me, and knit me up to 
short. 

C. To close up; to conclude, finish, or end. 

2530 Palsgr. 5 .9/2, I knytte up a mater, I make an ende 
or conclusyon of a matter. 1566 Adungxon A/uleius mil 
xxxii. (28931 16.^ To end and knit up all sorrow, 35S7 
Thynse in Hoiinshetfs Scot. Chron. 118051 II. 377 Before 
I knit up this exordium. 26** F. JMaxxjiam BE War v„ ix. 
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igtf, I. will heere knit vp this Epistle. 1879 Froude Cxsar 
xxv. 434 The tragedy was being knitted up in the deaths 
of the last actors in it. ■ . , 

f d. To sum up ; to express concisely. Obs. 

1553 Sheri Catech. in Lit. 4 Doctr, Edw. VI (Parker Soc.) 
499 Will you that I knit up in a brief abridgment all that 
belongeth both to God and men ? 1560 Daus tr. Slcidanc's 
Comm. 84 b, To knit up the matter in (ewe ivordes. 1610 
Holland Camden’s Brit. U637) 280 Briefly to knit up their 
succession. 

11 . Comb. Knit-back, knit-wort, the herb Com- 
frey ; knit-beggar = Couple-becgab. 

1597 Geraiide Herbal it. cclxxiv, It is called, .in English, 
Comfrey. .of someKnitbacke. i6t j C otcr. s.v. Asue, Oreille 
d 'asne, th' liearbe Comfrey, knit-backe, knit-w-ort, blacke- 
wort. 1700 IVibiislmv Parish Register Aug. 25, in Ear- 
Waker if. Cheshire (1877) I. 99 Were married by [a] knit- 
begger, Daniel Hulme and Esther Hunt, 

Knit (nit), sb. [f. Knit i>.] 
fl. The style or stitch in which anything is 
knitted ; knitted work ; texture. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. S/tp iv. i. 95 Let . . their garters [be] of 
an indifferent knit. 1603 Q. Eliz, IVardr. in Leisure H. 
(1884) 739/2 A paire of sleeves of gold and silver knytU 

2 . Knitting, uniting of parts, rare. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 7/1 A palmist on Mr. G. G...He 
has the knits of order but no science. 

3 . Contraction or wrinkle (of the brow). 

1893 Daily News 29 Jan. 5/4 He. .has. .a permanent knit 
of the brow. 

4 . Mining : see quot. (Peril, properly nil.) 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Knits or Knots, small 

particles of ore. 

Knit (nit), ppl. a. [Pa. pple. of Knit vi] 

1 . Knotted, tied, fastened together ; contracted 
together : see the verb. 

c 144a Promfi. Parv. 270/2 Knytte, nodatus, nexus , can* 
nexus. 1603 Verstegan Dec. Intel/. Hi. (1628* 79 The knit 
vnitie and conioyned concord of the Saxons. 1713-20 Popg 
Iliad xx. 554 Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow 
strung. x8sr D. Ierrold St. Giles xiv. 139 He turned with 
knit eyebrows to his wife. 

"b. With qualifying adv., as well-knit. 

1723 Pope Odyss. XvliL 259 Thy well-knit frame.. Speaks 
thee an hero, from an hero sprung. 187* Tylor Prim. 
Cult. II. xiv. 122 Well-knit harangues full of the poetic 
figure and metaphor of the professional orator. 

2 . Formed as a texture by knitting: seeKnrrz>.2b. 

Formerly sometimes hyphened, as knit-stockings. 

[1488 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 286, j knyt gyrdyll .1 
1587 Harrison England 11. xxii. (1877) 1. 342 In colouring 
their knit hosen 2622 Sturtevant Metallic a- 7 x Knit stock- 
ings with loome, which is a late Imiention of one Maister 
Lee- 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xviii. (1840) 302 He., 
obtained it for a knit cap. 18x8 Lady Morgan A utobiog. 
(1859) 86 A knit silk scarf. ^ Mod. Trade Rep., The knit 
goods market is in a flourishing condition, 
f 3 . Having conceived, pregnant. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's A/or. 218 No sooner doth she 
perceive herselfe to be knit with egge, but she falleth 
presently to build her nest. X781 W. Blane Ess. Hunting 
(1788) 118 The Doe .. seldom holds an end, unless knit ; or 
at the end of the season has kindled. 

Knit, variant of Nit sb. and v. 

Knitcll(nitj). Now dial. Forms : a. 4 knucche, 
knohehe, knycclie, 4-6 knytche, 5 knyche, 
6 knoche, 6- knitch. 0 . 6 nytche, 8- nitch, 
[ME. ktiiicche, knyeche OE. gecnycc(e (occurring 
in the sense ‘ bond*) ; from same root as EG. knuckle, 
Ger. knocks , a bundle of heckled flax. Ultimate 
etym. obscure : cf. toenuicte and geenyht from a vb. 
cnycc[e)an in Lindisf. Gl.] A bundle (of wood, 
hay, com, etc.) tied together ; a sheaf or faggot. 

a. [c 930 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 59 From synna usra 
gicnyccum [L. a pcccatoruni nostrorum nexiius]. Ibid. 66 
Deaoes gicnyccum [L. mortis nexibus\.\ 13.. XI Pains of 
Hell 77 in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 253 Ligate pier 
fasciculos .. By n dej> hem in knucchen [MS. knucchenus]. 
7x3.. Coer de L. 2985 The ffootmen kast in knohehes 
of hay,. . And ffylde the dyke fful upryghte. X382 Wyclip 
Matt. xiij. 3o_Gedre 3ee to gedre dernels,..and byndeth 
hem. to gidre in knytehis [gloss or smale bundelis). 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xcvii. (Tollem. MS.), [Flax] 
bounde in knytehes [1533 nytehes] and bondeles. 1481 
Nottingham Rec. II. 320, xvj. knitche de strey lates. 1519 
Churchw. Acc. Stratton in A rchceologia XLVI. 207 Paid 
for strow v knochys \d. 1532 Huloet, Knytche or bownche 
of wood e,fascis. *603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 203 Him- 
selfe tooke out of the sheafe or knitch the darts., one by 
one. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxviii, If I dared break a 
hedge for a knitch o’ wood, they’d put me in prison. 

ff- .*535 [see X398 in a]. ^ 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6447/4 
Taking Straws out of a Nitch of Straw. 1823 Examiner 
574/1 He was seen to go towards the thicket, for the purpose 
. . of get ting a nitch of fern. 1882 / Vest. Morn. News 25 Nov. 
4/2 Wanted, 200 Nitches of well-made good reed, for 
thatching. 1888 Edin, Rev. July 129 Nitch is a faggot of 
wood which a hedger has.. a right to carry away at night. 

Kni’tclieL [f. prec. ■+■ -EL.] A small bundle. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 72 Twa curis_or thre hes 
vpolandis Michell, With dispensation^ bund in knitchell. 
1901 Eng. Dial. Diet., Knitchell , a bundle, .. a cluster. 

+ Knitche t. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Knitch + -et.] 
A small knitch ; a handful (of reeds, etc.). 

But in quot. perh. misprint for knit ches, usual in Holland. 
x6oz Holland Pliny II. xx. xvii. xoo The said stems are 
sht and clouen . .when they be dried, they ought to be made 
up into kniichets or handfuls. 

Kni’t-knot. rare. [f. Knit ppl. a. 4- Knot, 
with effect of alternative reduplication, as in knick- 
knack .] A knitted or knotted piece of work. 
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2703 Country Earners Catech. (N.), Not to spend their 
time in knit-knots, patchwprk,..and such like fooleries. 

f Knrtster, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Knit v . + 
-steb.] = Knitter 2. (In form, feminine.) . 

1648 Mayne Amorous War v. vui, My two Troilus’s 
transform’d to Knitsters. 

Knitted (ni'ted), ppl. a. [f. Knit z'.-h-ED 1 .] 
= Knit ppl. a. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Knitted , applied to that stage 
in the union of fractured bones in which ossification has so 
far advanced as to give a certain degree of firmness to a 
broken limb. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , # Knitting • 
machine, a machine for weaving and making knitted work, 
1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovids Met. 263 She sate, Cross-legged 
and knitted-fingered in the gate. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
II. m, 20 She Set her slim hand upon her knitted brow. 

Knitter (ni taj). [f. Knit v. + tEb L] 

1 . One who or that which ties, knots, unites, or 
closely joins together, lit. and Jig. 

c 1440 Catgrave Life St. Kath. iv. 2311 On 00 god I 
beleue..l beleue on lhcsu..I leue in the goost, kncltere of 
hem too. 1587 Golding De Morttay xiv. 225 Wee see in 
mans body. .a greate nomber of sinewes, Fleshstrings, and 
knitters. ^ 1604 Dekker Honest IV/t. Wks. 1873 U. 74 He 
means this day to be married . .Frier Anselmo is the Knitter. 

2 . One who knits or works up yam or thread 
into a' looped texture, for hosiery, etc. 

c xs«3 Cocke LorclCs B. to Spynsters, carders, and cappe 
knytters. x6ox Shahs. TvjcL N. it. iv. 45 The Spinsters 
and the Knitters in the Sun. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6224/9 
Thomas Pratchitt, late of Nottingham, Frame _ Work 
Knitter. 1778 Johnson in Bosucll 7 Apr., A knitter of 
stockings. 1834-7 Southey Doctor , f title ) 1 ’ terrible Knitters 
e" Dent . b 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. vii. 209 A frame- 
work knitter (the technical name for a stocking maker), 
b. A knitting-machine. 

1890 Chicago Advance 12 June, Some sort of an invention 
,.a knitter. 

-j- 3 . (app.) Some knitted article of dress. Obs . 
1530 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 145 My wyfes best cap, 
her best gowne, her best knyt ter. 133 2 Ibid. 105 His eldest 
dowter a cape and a knytter — to the i) 0 * dowter a aprone 
and a knytter. 1534 Ibid. 107 A cap with a knytter. 
Knitting* (m*tin) f vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ingL] 

1 . The action of the verb Knit. Fastening in or 
with a knot, tying, binding, conjunction, compact- 
ing, etc. lit. and Jig. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 4542 Opne hem [bags] ; 
hir knyttynge at to sore annoyeth. c 1430 Life St. Kath. 
(1884) 42 pe lawfull knyttyng of matrimony. 1350 Bale 
Image Both Ch. (1560) A iij, The very complete summe and 
whole knyttyng up. 1617 Bp. Hall Quo VaJisl § 4 Wks. 
(1628) 691 Blossomes.. nipped.. with an ApriJl frost when 
they should come to the knitting. # 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iil § 4. 131 The knitting of Christian nations together into 
a vast commonwealth. 

fb. concr. A tie, fastening, knot [lit. andyf^.). Obs. 
13.. Sir Bcues (MSS. S. and N.) 149/3220 On hur gurdul 
ghe made a knyttyng riding [other MSS. knotte riding], 
Aboute his necke 3he hit brew Him to honge hard and fast. 
*493 Trevisa’ s Barth. De P. R. xvn. clxxiv. (W. de W.) 
V iv b fi Bcndes and knyttynges [Bodlcy MS. knyttels] made 
to bynde vp vynes. a 1348 Hal tC/iron., Hen. VIII , 96 
Betwene the knittynges Flowers of Golde. 16x0 Barrough 
Meth. Physick 1. xxv. (1639) 43 Apply it to the Hanches, 
and to the.. Knittings of the joynts. 

2 . spec. The formation of a fabric by looping 
(see quot. 1883). k* concr. Work so done or made, 
knitted work. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 108 r 3 A Pair of Garters of his 
own knitting. x88o M iss Braddon Just as I am vii. Aunt 
Dora was occupied with her knitting. 1882 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet. Needlework s. v., The art of Knitting was 
unknown in England until the sixteenth century. 1883 
Chambers' Ettcycl. V. 810 Knitting consists in using a single 
thread, and with it forming a continual series of loops across 
the whole fabric ; the. next row [of loops] passes through 
these ;.and they in their turn receive another set, until tne 
whole is completed. 1892 Mrs. Alexander For his Sake I. 
220 Please bring me my knitting. 

3 . at Crib, and Comb., as knitting-cotton (cotton 
thread for knitting), knitting-machine , - mill , -silk, 
-work', knitting-case, (a) — knit ting- sheath', ( 3 ) a 
case for keeping knitting-needles in ; + knitting- 
cup, a cup of wine handed ronnd at a marriage 
feast; knitting-pin, + knitting-prick, knitting- 
wire = Knitting-needle; knittin g- sheath, a 
cylindrical sheath for holding a knitting-needle 
steady ,in the act of knitting; knitting-stick, an 
elongated form of the. knitting-sheath. Also Knit- 
ting-needle. 

1851 Illustr. CataL Gt. Exhib. 786 Complete fancy •knit- 
ting-basket. Ibid. 785 ‘Knitting cases. x888 E. Eggleston 
Graysons xxx. ,333 She paused to take the end of one needle 
out of the quill of her knit ting -case. 1851 Illustr. Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 1x06 ‘Knitting and sewing cotton yarn. 163a 
B. Jonson Magn. Lady tv. ii. Doe, doe, and mind The 
Parsons pint .. A ‘knitting Cup there must be. 1858 
•Knitting-machine [see Knitted], 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meclu 1236/2 The Bickford knitting-machine .. is a speci- 
men of the circular system. 1898 Folk-lore Sept. 219 
The old ‘knitting-parties which once formed centres of 
social life in winter evenings. 1870 Miss Bridcman 
R. Lynne I. xi. 178 The.. click of the * knitting-pins ceased. 
1597 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees x86o) 283, ij lbs. and a half 
of ‘knitting prickes 2 s. id. x 753 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 
82 In making ‘knitting-sheaths and plain-work. 2852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xix. 187 Miss Ophelia.. pulled out 
her ‘knitting- work, and sat there, grim with indignation. 
Knitting (ni-ti if), ppl. a. [f. as prec. +-ing 2 .] 
That knits, m various senses : see the verb. 
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2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love Prol.(Skeat) I. 3 The delicious- 
nesse of.iestes and of rym e ».by queynt 'knit tinge coloiires. 
2587 Golding De Mornay x. (1617) 152 The knitting parts, 
that is to wit, the bones, the skm, the sinewes and such like! 
1399 A M. tr. Gabellioucrs Bk. Physicke 342/2 Knitting 
and congealinge Playsters. 18x5 Byron Parhina x, With 
downcast eyes and- knitting brow. 1837 Ht. Martjneau 
Soc. Anicr. III. 88 Four knitting young ladies and their 
knitting mother. 

Knitting-needle. A long straight blunt 
‘needle’ or slender rod used, two or more at 
a time, in knitting ; either of steel for fine work; 
or of wood, ivory, etc., with a knob at one end, for 
larger work. 

These are sometimes distinguished as ktu-ncedles and k/u* 
pins. In Scotland steel kn.-ncedles are called wires. 

1598 Florio, Aguechiarc , to knit with knitting needles. 
17x2 Arduthnot John Bull in. ii. She would prick him with 
her knitting needle. 1889 ‘ J. S. Winter* Mrs. ^^(1891) 48 
She plied her knitting-needles. 

Knit tie lnrt’ 1 ). Also 7 knettel, 7-8 *le, (8 
nittle, 9' nettle). [A derivative of Knit : sec 
-le, -EL 1 . OE. cnyltels is found once as’ a gloss 
to L. itervusl\ 

+ 1 . A string or cord for tying or fastening. 
Obs. in gen. sense. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvn. xcvii. (Tollem. MS.), 
]>red to sewynge, ropes to bindynge, and strenges to schet- 
ynge, knittels to knittynge [Ligannna ad conncctemlum }, 
Ibid. xvir. clxxv. (Bodl. MS.), Of persche bej> nedefulle 
bondes and knyttels [e d. 1495 knyttynges] made to bindeup 
vines. 

2 . spec. a. Naut. A small line made of yarn, 
used on board ship. Also atlrib. 

1627 Capt. Smith. Seamans Grain, v. 25 Knettels are two 
rope yaines twisted together, and a knot at each end, where, 
unto to sease a blocke, a rope, or the like. 1762 Falconer 
Shipiur. 11. 194 The reef enwrapp’d, th* inserted nittles [ed: 
^^6q inserting knittles] ty”d. cx86o H. Stuart Seamans 
Catech. 30 Cut a nettle about two feet long. 2867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk., Knit tie, see Nettle. Ibid., Nettles, small 
line used for seizings, and for hammock-clues. 1885 J. 
R unci man Skippers $ Shellbacks 185 If any hammock looked 
baggy or if the 1 knittles * were not hauled taqt. 
b. (See quots.) 

x 847-78 Halli well, Knittle, a string fastened to the mouth 
of a sack to tie it with. Sussex. 2873 in Parish Sussex 
Gloss. 2873 Knight Did. Mech. 2239/1 Knittle . ,2. a draw- 
string of a bag 2881 in Isle of Wight Gloss. 

Knitty, variant of Nitty. 

Knitwork (ni-twcjk). [£ Knit ppl. a .] 
Knitted work ; knitting. 

i6*8 World enannp. by Sir F. Brail 74 His attire vpon 
Ins head was a cawle of Knitworke. 1661 Morgan Spit. 
Gentry 1. viii. 105 Garments of Kntt-work. 1863 LvrroN 
Str. Story 1 . S02 Resuming her knitwork while I read. 

Knive (naiv), v. [f. Knife sb., on analogy of 
wife, wive ; strife, strive, etc.] = Knife v. 

1850 F. Wa I. i oLL The Ansayrii II. 8 A brute who in cold 
Flood knived and tortured them with his own hand. r88j 
E. F. Knight Cruise ‘ Falcon ’ (1887) 53 These race-meet- 
ings, ..he said, end as a rule in considerable kniving. 

Knived (naivd), a. [f. Knife sb. + -ED-b] Armed 
with a knife or knives. 

1893 IVestm. Gaz. 7 Oct. 2/1 The whole gang of us, belted 
and knived, bronzed to the elbows. 

Kno, obs. form of Know v. 

KnoTj.(npb), sb. Forms : a. 4-6 knobbe, (? 
knobb,knobe),6-knob. /S. 5-7 nobbe, 7-9 nob. 
[ME., = MLG. and mod.G. knobbe knot, knob, bud, 
etc., Flem. knobbe(n lump (of bread, etc.): cf. 
Knot, Nob, Knub, Nub.] 

1 . A small rounded lump or mass, esp. at the 
extremity or oil the surface of something, as on 
a stick, a branch or trunk of a tree, a plate of 
glass (see Bull's-eye i), the antenna of an insect, 
the pistil of a flower, etc.; a rounded protuberance, 
boss, stud; the handle of a door or drawer, the 
hinder end of a gun (see Cascabel). 

2398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. XVII. clxi. (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 23ob/2 Hurden, . . is clensiiig of offal of hempe oper of 
flaxe . . )>erof is J?rede sponne J> 1 is fulle giete : vneuen and 
ful of nobbes. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 280/1 Knobbe, or knotte yn 
a tr z, vert ex. 1557-8 Phaer PEneid vii. U j b. Another caught 
0. cUihbe, with heawy knobbes. s6xx Coks’*.? f rude ttys 1 5 
He had a long staffe in his hand with a nobbe in the middle, 
according to the fashion of those Pilgrims stnffes. 1774 
Foote Cozeners nt. Wks. 1799 II. 190 That. .isa watch: if 
you touch the nob that juts out, it strikes .. like a clock. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 184 Pisfiil]... 
Style thread-shaped.. . Summit a knob. 2833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II. 278 The bolt is moved by .. a fixed 
knob or handle, as in the common door catch. 1842-70 
Gwilt Archil, (ed.7) § 1872 a, The great advantage of sheet 
glass is that ofi. avoiding the waste arising from.. the knob 
or bull’s eye in the centre. 1894 R. Bridges Feast Bacchus 
v * J 574 A little knob of a nose. , 

p. A rounded protuberance or swelling on the 
skin or on a bodily organ; a bump, hump, wart, 
pimple, pustule, etc. Obs.. or merged in I. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 633 The knobbes sittynge on bis 
chekes. c 1490 Promp. Parv. 280/1 (MS. K) Knobbe of a 
mannys hande, or in another part of him [a 1485 Mo. 
S. knoble; 1499 ed. Pynson knolle], callus. 1530 PaLSGR. 
326/2 Kymell or knobbe in the necke or otherwhere, glanat e. 
*599 Shahs. Hen. V, m.vi. 108 His face is all bubukles ana 
whelkes, and knobs, and flames a fire. 2747 Wesley Pm?- 
Physic (1762) 39 It also dissolves any Knob or swelling m 
any part. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 517 a he 
dark-coloured or hepatised knobs. 
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. KNOCK. 


o'. The bud or rudiment of a hom ; in quot._/%; 

1664 Butler Hitd, 11. i. 658 Those knobs that grow Much 
harder on the marry’ d brow, 

d. Arch. A rounded prominence or boss of carved 
work, esp. at: the end. of a raised moulding or at 
the intersection of ribs. 

1730 W. Warren Collectanea, in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) I.230 The Cieling being Timber-work, Pannels 
and Knobs. 1850 Weale Diet. . Terms, Knot or Knob , a 
boss ; a round hunch of leaves or flowers, or other ornament 
of a similar kind. 

2 . A prominent isolated rounded mound or hill ; 
a knoll ; a hill in general ; esp. in U S. 

1650 T. B, Worcester's Apop h. 30 The ground.. is said to 
rise up, in a round Knob; whereupon St. David pitched his 
Crosse. 179X W. Bartram Carolina 338 The surfaceof the 
land. .is. .uneven, occasioned by natural mounds or rocky 
knobs. 1812 Brackeniudget Views Louisiana (18x4) 108 
Those dividing ridges of streams, which in Kentucky, are 
called^ knobs. 2863 E. Hitchcock Ret/tirt . Amherst Coll, 
241 Hilliard’s Knob, the highest point of the Holyoke range. 
1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 81 The rocky knob 
called Whitemoss Howe. 

3 . A small lump (of sugar, coal, etc.). Also 

Knob, Nub. 

1676 Worlidge Cyder {1691) 150 Bottling it with a knob 
of sugar. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) I. 70 Is your tea 
bitter ? You may sweeten it by putting in a knob of sugar. 
x8oi Wolcott (r. Pindar) Ep. to Ct. Rumford Wks. 18x2 
V. 144 Rummage the dark Coal-hole of his brain But not 
one Knob is in it. 1865 Gd, Words Feb. 125/1 These 
children ..when they are ‘very good', and work hard, ., 
sometimes get a ‘knob o' suck .on Saturday. 

4. slang. The head. Usually Nob, q. v. 

1733 New Cant. Diet ., Knob , the Head or Skull. 1888 
M, Robertson Lombard St. Myst. xvi, It were s’posed 
the guilty deed were one too much for 'is knob. 1809 R. 
White jng No. 5 John Street xx vii, They invariably . . ‘ ketch 
it in the knob ' in the form of bilious headache. 

5 . A small collection of widgeons, dunbirds, 
teals, or the like. 

X875 * Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports 1. 1. ix, § x A * knob * is a 
still smaller number {than 30] of the above birds [wildfowl], 

6 . = Knobstick 2 . 


1838 Ann. Reg. 204/1 note, The chastisement of ‘knobs’, the 
assassination of oppressive and tyrannical masters. 

. 1 7 . X J hr. To make no knobs : to make no 
difficulty, not to hesitate. (Cf. 'to make no bones’.) 

1677 Cary Chronol. it. ii. in. xvi. 259 Instead of 6 Centuries 
defalked by the Jews, they make no Knobs in cutting off g of 
them together. 

8 . attrib. and Comb., as knob-end tail ; knob- 
billed , -like, - nosed adjs. ; knob-fly, a kind of 
fly used in angling; knob-bole, a hole for the 
insertion of a knob ; knob-lock, a lock which is 
opened with a knob. Also Knobstick, -weed, etc. 

1878 Gould Birds N. GuineaV.pl. 50 *Knob-billed Fruit- 
Pigeon. 1894 ‘ J. S. Winter ' Red Coats 65 He came to a 
door on which he rapped with the *knob-end of his stick. 


>erby 1 . 177 The following . . are well 
.ngler; viz. barm fly, black fly, . .“knob 


1829 Glover's Hist. 

known to the expert angl— , ,, jft - - , , , 

fly. 1851 Illustr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 1458 The “knob holes 
of the curtains form, in stitching, the grape leaf. x86t 
Bentley Man. Bot. 51 In touching a nettle lightly, the 
*knob-like head is broken off, and the sharp point of the 
sting enters the skin. 18x3 Examiner 10 May 294/2 J. 
Char lesworth, . . *knob-lock-maker. 1887 Ruskin Prxtenta 
n. ix. 331 A .. snub- or rather *knob-nosed .. simpleton. 
X836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. 2x2 An old buck-rabbit with 
a *nob tail. 

Knob (npb), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

X. traits . To furnish with a knob or knobs; to 
form knobs upon. 

1879 Spon's Encycl. Indust. Arts I. 701 A thin sheet of 
copper, whose surface has been ‘knobbed or raised into 
rows of oval knobs, by the application of a blind punch. 

2. intr. To form a knob or knobs, to bunch ; to 
bulge out. 

1566 [see Knobbing below]. 1631 Markham Way to 
Wealth, To make Hasty Pudding, .when it boils put in 
a spoonful of Flower, but not let it knob. 1876 Black mo re 
Cnppsxx iv, Tapering straight as a fisbing-rod, and knobbing 
Out on either side with scarcely controllable bulges. 

3. trans. To free from knobs, to rough-dress 

(stone in the quarry). lS 9° CcnL DicL 

■ 4. traits . To hit, slang. 

x8x8 Sporting Mag. II. 211 He knobbed his adversary 
well. 

Hence Knobbing ppl. a. 

1566 Drant Horace 1. ix. (1567) N ij b, Stitche, or coughe, 
or knobbing gowt. rr 

Knobbed (npbd, -ed), a. Also 9 nobbed, [f. 
Knob sb. or v. + -ed.} Furnished with or having 
a knob or knobs; formed into or ending in a knob. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 2S0/1 Knobbyd, as hondys or other 
lymmys, callosus . Knohbyd f or knotty d as trees, ’ z ' er ] , S 7 ‘ 
tiosus, verticosus. 1563 SaCKville in Mirr. Mag, Induct. 
xxxix, His knuckles knobd. 1673 Grevt ArxU. R ootsi. § 6 
Round f roots! are Tuberous, or Simply Knobbed, as Kape- 
Crowfoot. 1776-06 Withering Bnt . Plants (ed. 3) I. 33a 
Pistlil]... Summit knobbed. 1794 G - Adams Nat. *r Exp. 
Pkilos. IV. xlix. 333 Experiments on the preferable utility 
of pointed or knobbed conductors, for preserving building* 
from lightning. .839 V,™ Diet. Art s 583 1 The 'voAnuu, 
Iglass-blower] having, .taken possession of the globe by its 
bottom or knobbed led. >8,5 J 1 - 857 ’S 0 S lc< y,£° / 
to his punty rod. 1850 H. Miller Footpr. Croat, x. (18741 

x8S The knobbed surface of the thong. 

Knobber (np-toi). Vtniry- <Giz - C f - Ki ' 0E . 
sb. I c + -KB X,] A male deer in its second year: 
cf. Knobbieb i ; a brocket. 


<21700 B. E v Diet. Cant. Crew. A . Kitobbcr , the second 
[year], 1891 C. Wise Rockingham Cast. f r Watsons 152 
The Hart of the second year was a * Knobber-’. ‘ 

Knobbiness (tip-bines). [f. Knobby a. + 
-NES 3 .] The quality of being knobby. 

16x1 Cotgr., Nodositi, knottinesse, knobbinesse. X755 in 
Johnson. _ 1885 Harpers Mag. Mar. 614/1 The knobbiness 
of her spine. 1893 W. H. Hudson Patagonia v. 61 The 
surface carved to almost symmetrical knobbiness. 

Knobble (np-b’l), sb. [dim. of Knob sb. — 
Du. and LG. knobbel knob, knot: cf. G. knobel 
( kitobel , kniibel) knuckle, knot.] A small knob.* 
<11485 [see Knob sb. xb quot. X490].. 1577 Lane. - Wills 
(1857) II. 92 One standeinge cup , . wU* . . roses upon the 
knobble off the cover. 1849 Ald. Smith Pottleton Leg. 
(repr.) 46, I always endeavour to act right by gentlemen’s 
coals, and wouldn’t rob them of a knobble. 

Hence Kno*bbleda., knobbed. 

1875 [see Knobbed, quot. 1839]. 

Knobble, v. dial, and tec fin. [f. Knob sb.] 
a. To knock, etc. ; spec. = Knap i/.i 2, Knob v. 
3 . b. Metallurgy. To shingle ; also Nobble, q.v. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Knobbling, knocking 
off the rough protuberances of hard rock stone at the quarry. 
1863-9 Diet. Archit ., Knobbling , the term used near London 
and in the west of England for . . reducing a mass of stone 
inthe quarry to a somewhat square block. In flint work 
it is called * knapping’. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Knobble, v. to 
strike with a club. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Worddk., 
Knobble, to hammer ; to knock, but not forcibly. 1E81 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss., Knobbling-firc, a bloomary for refining 
cast-iron. 

Knobbler (np'bbi). [f. Knobble sb. + -ei>. i.] 

1. = Knobber. 

1686 Blome Gent. Recreat. ix. 75 The Hart is called the 
first year a Calf, . . the second year a Knobler. a 1832 Scott 
(W ebster 1864), He has hallooed the hounds upon a velvet- 
headed knobbler. 

2. Metallurgy. A shingler ; also Nobbler, q. v. 
Knobbly (np’bli), a. Also nobbly. [f. 

Knobble sb. + -Y L] Full of or covered with j 
knobbles ; of the nature of a knobble ; knobby. 

1859 Sala Gaslight «$• D. xxv.284 To clink bis boot-heels 
upon the nobbly stones. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, xii. 98 
The snow was steep but knobbly. 1894 Iota Yellow Aster 
3. xv. 184 He. .returned shortly with a big knobbly parcel in 
one hand. 

Knobby (np’bi), a. Also 6-7 knobbie, 9 nobby. 

[f. Knob sb. + -r 1 .] 

1 . Full of, abounding in, bearing, or covered with 
knobs or protuberances ; knotty. 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chimrg. 166 Ovide sayth . . no 
medicine can heale the knobbie gout. 1607 Hieron Whs. 

I. 235 A crooked and knobby tree must first be hewed and 
squared. 1647 H. More Song of Soul in. App. xxxiii, 
Humours did arrive His knobby head, and a fair pair of 
horns contrive, a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1752) 140 The smooth 
loose land should be first rolled, and the rough knobby land 
be deferred. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chus. xxxiii, His face 
was almost as hard and knobby as his stick. 
fig. 1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. (1645) 124 The Informers 
continued in a knobby kind of obstinacy. 

2 . Of the nature of a knob, knob-shaped. 

1764 Grainger Sngar Cane iv. 274 When no more Round 
knobby spots deform, but the disease Seems at a pause. 
1848 Dickens Dombeyx. (C. D. ed.) 82 The captain . . brought 
out his wide suit of blue.. and his knobby nose in full relief. 
Knobkerrie (nffbkeri). Also -keerie, -kerry. 

[f. Knob sb. + Kerbie, after Cape Du; btopkirie ; 
-kieri.] A short thick stick with a knobbed head, 
used as a weapon or missile by South African 
tribes. Also extended to similar weapons used by 
other tribes e. g. in Polynesia and Australia. 

X849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Afr. II. 82 The * knob keerie 1 
. . hurled with unerring aim, brings the smaller animals to 
the ground. 1850 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. 
(ed. 2) I. 231 Their [the Bechuana’s] arms . . consist of a 
shield, a bundle of assagais, a battle-axe, and a knobkerry. 
1879 Athcnoeuin 6 Dec. 731 Two aboriginal Australian 
skulls with occipital thickening, supposed to be induced by 
the blows of the native knobkerries. 1899 Howarth Shield 
Sf Assegai 93 The Kaffirs were armed with assegais and 
knobkerries. 

Knobstick (DffbjStik). 

1 . A stick, cane, or club, having a rounded knob 
for its head ; a knobbed stick. 

1824 [see b). 1867 Crim. Chronol. York Castle 190 Beat- 
ing him over the head with knobsticks, 1887 Jessopp 
A ready vii. ig2 With the knob sticks of the mob. 

b. Such a stick used as a weapon ; a knobkerrie. 
1824 Burckell Trav. S. Afr. I. 354 A keen.. (a short 
knobstick) in his hand. 1859 Burton Cen/r. Afr. in fml. 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 266 Terrifying the enemy with maniacal 
gestures, while stones and knobsticks fly through the. air. 
1894 B. Mitford Curse Clement WaynjUte vii. 241 The 
warrior’s heavy knobstick, hurled with deadly precision. 

2 . A name given, by workmen, to one who 
during a strike or lock-ont continues to work on 
the master’s terms ; a black -leg. (See also quot. 
i S92.) Also attrib. 

1826 Examiner 663/2 Skirmishes- .beiween the turn-outs 
and those whom ifiey call ‘knobsticks*. 1826 Arm. Reg. 
251/2 One man, a weaver, was accused of being ‘ a knobstick 
spinner’. 1848 Mrs, Gaskell Mary Barton xvi. Taken 
up last week for throwing vitriol in a knobstick’s face. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss., A knobstick h one who takes 
the work of an operative on strike, or refuses to go out on 
strike along with bis fellow-workmen. . .Workmen, .who are 
hot members of a trade union are frequently called knob- 
sticks by the unionist workmen. The term is also applied \ 


to men who work at a trade to which they served no 
apprenticeship. 

b. A master who employs men on terms not 
recognized by a trade-union. 

1851-61 Mayhew Lond. Labour III. 220 (Hoppe), I next 
went to work at a under-priced hatter’s, termed a * knob- 
stick s . 

Knob weed (n^*b,witl). [f. ICnobjA + WeedjA] 

&. =* Knaesveed ; also applied to other British 
species of Centaurea. b. Name for Collinsonia 
canadensis , a 1 ST. American labiate plant. 

*7 S S Martvn Rousseau’s Bot. xxvi. (1794) 401 Common or 
Black Knapweed, perhaps more properly Knobwced. 1879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n Knobweed (in allusion to 
the hard, round flower-heads;, Centaurea nigra, C. Cyanus 
and C. Scabiosa. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Knobweed. the 
Collinsonia canadensis. 

Knobwood (np*bjwud). A local name of the 
Wild Cardamom of S. Africa, Kattlhaxylott oaf at sc, 
the hard close-grained wood of which is used for 
implements. 

1887 in Kezu Bulletin Sept zr. X894 SlM Flora of 
Kafr aria 27. 

Knoccle, obs, form of Knuckle. 

Knock (npk), v. Forms: 1 cnucian, cnocian, 2 
cnokien, 4 cuoke, 4-5 knoke, knokke, 4-6 
knok, 4-7 knock©, 4, 6- knock. [Late OE. 
cnocian, beside usual WS. cnucian ; cf, ON, 
knaka ; prob. of echoic origin. The . relations 
between the u and 0 forms are obscure.] 

X. 1 . intr . To strike with a sounding blow, as 
with the fist or something hard; esp. to rap upon a 
door or gate in order to call attention or gain 
admittance (const, at, f on, + j if on). 

c 1000 iELFRic Horn. II. 382 He..cnucode Saire dura. 
c 1000 Ags. GosP. Matt, vii. 7 CnuciaS and cow bij> ontyned. 
— Luke xii. 36 ponne he cym5 and cnuca5. jo, . in Assmann 
Angels , Hom cl. (Kassel) 1889 Heo .. fle^lice on fcere cycan 
duru cnocode. c X160 Hatton Gosp. Matt. vii. 7 Cnokiej 
and eow beo5 untynd. — Luke xii. 36 panne he cym5 and 
cnokeS. c 1320 Orfco 363 Orpheo knocked at the gate. *3. . 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. 726 yuen such per cnoken on )>e bylde, 
Tyt schal hem men J>e jate vnpynne. *38* Wvcup Matt. 
vii. 7 Knocke ;e, and it shal be opnyd lo y>u. c 1386 
Chaucer Milled* T. 246 Clepe at his dore, or knokke 
with a stoon. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxxv. 7a pare 
knokide he Wyth-owte pe Dure. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 
v. i. 16 What’s he that knockes as he would beat downc 
the gate? 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 13 They knockt 
to the dresser, and the dinner went up. 1703 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc. 195 To knock upon the back of the Cleaving Knife. 
1828 Scott F. PI. Perth xix, She stood before her lover's 
door and knocked for admittance. 1891 E. Peacock iV. 
Brendon I. 115 He knocked at the door. 
fig. % ct 374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 84 With torch in honde 
of whiche the stremes brist On yenus Chaumbre knokkidc 
fut lyjt. 1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., 
Wks. 1888 I. 6x Sa grete is the guidnes of God to knok at 
the breist of man. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 8 The cry did 
knocke Against my very heart. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. 
Jrnls. II. 2 A sense of his agony . . came knocking at my 
heart. 

b. Without reference to the sound produced: 
To give a hard blow, to beat; to give blows; 
f ellipt. To strike upon the breast (ofa.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29092 Knock on brest wit hand. 13.. 
Gaw. Sc Gr. Knt. 4x4 Ta now by grymme tole to pc, & let 
see how pou cnoker. 156* in Sirype Ann. Ref. (18241 I. j, 
xxix. 503 Divers communicants.. superstitiously both kneel 
and knock. Z583 Babington Commatidm. ii. <1590) 87 To 
fall downe before a stocke and a stone, and to doo it reuerence, 
c^P.ping, kneeling, knocking, ..and such like. 

c. traits, with indefinite obj. it, To give knocks ; 
also, with cognate obj. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1 . iv. io3 Let the Musicke knocke 
it. i68a N. O. Soileau's Lutrin u. 183 He resolv’d at a 
Dead pinch to knock it. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxv, 
Wc have knocked double-knocks at the street-door. *865 
J. H. Newman Gerontius § t A visitant Is knocking his 
dire summons at my door. 

2 . trans. To give a hard blow or blows to ; to 
hit, strike, beat, hammer; f to beat into small 
pieces, pound (obs.). Also with extension express- 
ing result, as to knock to (or in) pieces , etc. 

ciooo Sax. Lcechd.l. 142 genim ponne pa leaf, cnuca on 
anum mortere. Ibid. 168 xenim pa wyrte gecnucude 
IMS. jRsecnocodcJ. Ibid. 332Cnuciseealle3awyria. CX075 
Indicia plonasterialia in _ Tc chine As Zeitschrift 1 1 . 125 
ponne wejc pu pine fyst, swilce pu wyrta cnocian wille. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. v. 397 He bygan benedicite with a bolke, 
and his hrest knocked. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, 
xvil xcvii. (Tollem. MS.), It [flaxj is., knokked and bele, 
breyed and carfled. c 1400 Destr . Troy 2601 Kyllc of hor 
knightes, knocke hom to dethc. a 1400-50 Alexander 639 
Him wald he kenely on pc croune knok with his tabli>. 
<22548 Hall Chrof/., Hen. VIII 172 b, Some knocked 
other on the elbow, and said softly he licth. *599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, n. i. 58, I haue an humor to knocke you indif- 
ferently well. j6ca • — Ham. It. L 81 His knees knocking 
each other. 1698 Fryer Arc. E. India 4- P. 37 The liar 
knocking in pieces all that are inflexible. 18x2-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 424 [He] runs to open the door when 
it is knocked. 

'pb. Jig. To strike with astonishment, alarm, or 
confusion ; to confound ; to * floor Obs. colfotj. 

1715 S. Sewall Diary t Feb. (1882) III. 37 Mr. Winibrop 
was so knockt that he said it could not be done. 

c. To ‘strike* forcibly, make a stiong impression 
on; to move to admiration, 'fetch*, slang. 
x 833 Referee 6 May 3/j (Farmer) * It’s Never too Lale to 
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Mend *> with J. H. Clynds as Tom Robinson, is knocking 
’em at the Pavilion. 1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 97 
There is nothing knocks a country audience like a hornpipe. 
x8q2 Chevalier Song Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road. 

3 . To knock on (+ in) the head (also rarely at 
head) : a. lit . ; esp. to stun or kill by a blow on 
the head; often loosely , to kill in any summary 
way, dispatch, put to death. 

c 1537 Thersites in HazL Dodsley I. 427 , 1 care not if the 
old witch were dead : It were an almsdeed to knock her in the 
head. 1641 J. Jackson TrucEveutg. T. n. 117 S. James.. was 
knock! in the head like an Oxe, or Calfe, after lie had been 
thrown down from a Pinacle of the Temple. *711 Addison 
Shed. No. 99 p 5 The Knight goes off, . .seeks all Opportuni- 
ties of being knock’d on the Head. *737 Bracken* Farriery ' 
Impr. (1756) I. 316, I had better knock the Horse o’ th‘ 
Head, and dispatch him at once. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., 
Grey Dolphin , To lie snoring there when your brethren are 
being knocked at head. 

b. fig. To put an end to, bring to nothing. 

1579 W. Fulkf. Desk ins' Pari. 327 To knocke his.-niallice 
in the head. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vm. iii. (18S6) 
129 Witchcraft, ..is knocked on the head. 1677 Yaruanton 
Eng. Iniprov. 63 Endeavour to knock all on the head, 
urging that it will be of great prejudice to the King. 1724 
De Poe Menu Cavalier (1840) 1S6 One unlucky action 
knocked it all on the head. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 
158 We were to have gone to Germany, but that is all 
knocked on the head. 

4 . traits. To drive or bring (a thing) violently 
against something else ; to strike against or upon 
something else; to bring into collision. 

a 1340 Hampolc Psalter cxxxvi. 12 Blisful he bat shal 
holde, and knok his smale \paruulcs suos) til he stone. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, tv. L 54 He knock his I.eeke about his 
Pate. 1693 Fryer Acc. E. India Jj- P. in Buffola’s.. knock 
Foreheads with a Force adequate to such great Engines. 

b. t To knock heads with : to congregate thickly 
or associate closely with (06s.). To knock one's 
head against : to strike with one’s head ; Jig. to hurt 
oneself by coining into collision with resisting facts 
or conditions ; To knock head = to Kotow. 

1530PALSGR. 599/2, 1 knocked my heed agaynst the poste. 
1615 Chapman Odyss. Ep. Ded., Our patrician loves, That 
knock heads with the herd. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Saer. 
Hi. i. § 17 In danger of knocking their heads against the 
Stars. 1824 Byron Juan xv. xci, I always knock my head 
against some ancle About the present, past, or future state. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, I hear him a-knockin’ his head 
again the lath and plaster now. 1876 Grant Hist. India 
3 . xdi. 497/1 The ambassador who refused to ‘ knock-head*. 
Mod. An angular man— always knocking his head against 
stone walls. 

5 . inlr. To come into violent collision with 
something ; to strike, collide, bump, clash. 

1530 Palsgr. 599/2, I knocke, or hyt agaynst a thing. 
*633 T. James Voy. 18 Our Ship beating and knocking., 
fearefully. 1724 Bentley Serin . ( 1 \), The atoms . . must 
needs knock and interfere. 1881 Standard 19 Dec. 6/3 
Olive Branch has been assisted into Harwich very leaky, 
having knocked over the Knock Sand. 

b. Of mechanism : To rattle on account of parts 
being loose and striking each other. 

1869 Eng. Mcch. 19 Mar. 579/3 There was less ‘knocking’ 
where a little play . .had . . begun. 1896 R. Kipling Sevoi Seas 
32 They (engines] knock a wee— the crosshead -gibs are loose. 

f c. To knock under board , under [the) table : 
to succumb in a drinking-bout ; to give in, submit, 
yield ; — knock under (1 5). Ohs. 

rfigt-a Gentl. yrnl. Mar. 10 He that flinches his Glass, 
and to Drink is not able, Let him quarrel no more, but knock 
under the Table. 1602 South Serin. (1724) VI. 17 For the 
Government to knock under-board to the Faction. 2700 
Asgill Argument 105, I.. knock under table That Satan 
hath beguiled me to play the Fool with my self. 1703 LeveL 
lers in Hart. Misc. (ed. Park) V. 447 We will not knock 
under-board to the men. 

d. with adv. or advb. phr. : To stir or move 
energetically, clumsily, and noisily, or in random 
fashion, about a place. (See also knock about , 7 b). 
colloq. 

<21825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Knock, to stir or to work 
briskly. Ex. ‘ He came knocking along the road in a great 
hurry ’. 1839 W. E. Forster 20 Dec. in T. W. Reid Life 

v. (1888) 134 A true hearty old Navy Captain, ..who has 
knocked about Africa half his life. 1884 Marcus Clarke 
Manor. V ol, 88 , 1 thought it advisable to ‘ knock round * in 
search of him. 1886 G. Allen MaimiPs Sake ii. Knocking 
up and down all over . . the country. 

6. irons. With extension : To drive by striking; 
to force or send by means of a blow (away ; into, 
out of, off, etc. something, or into or out of some 
state or condition}. See also 7-14. Also^%*. 

xfiio Shaks. Temp. m. ii. 6a lie yeeld him thee asleepe, 
Where thou maist knocke a naife into his head. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner* s Mag. v. 85 Knock the Fuse up to the head 
within one quarter of an Inch. 2719 De Foe Crusoe 1. iv, 
I knocked pieces into the wall of the rock, to hang my 
guns.. up. i 83 o Trollope’ Duke's Cltildr. xlvii. 272 He 
was completely ‘bowled over’, — ‘knocked off his pins 1 ’ 
b, Phr. To knock the bottom out of: (fig.) to 
render invalid, make of no effect, bring to nought. 
(Cf. ‘ It won't hold water \) colloq. 

1875 W. M c Xlwraith Guide to Wigtownshire 93 This 
explanation knocks the bottom out of a great many theories. 
2887 Lo. R. Churchill in Times (weekly ed.l 34 June 9/3 
We shall have knocked the bottom out of Home Rule. 

+ e. To 1 knock down * at an auction : see 8 c. 
1623 Fletcher St Rowley Maid in Mill v. i. Thy maiden- 
head Shall not be worth a chequin, if it were Knock’d at an 
out-cry. 


d. To rouse or summon (a person, esp. from 
sleep) by knocking at his door. (Usually with 
extension : see also knock up, 1 6 f.) colloq. 

2706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot <$• Cold Bath. tr. 344, 
I have been.. sometimes knock’d out of Bed, to Children 
just dying. Mod. He asked to be knocked at seven o’clock. 

e. In various slang or colloq. phrases, as to 
knock into a Cocked hat, to knock Spots out of, 
to knock into the middle of next Week, etc. 

II. In combination with adverbs. 

7 . Knock about, a. traits. To strike hither 
and thither by a succession of blows ; hence, to 
treat roughly and without respect. 

1876 Fergusson Ind. East. Archit. 198 The building., 
has been so knocked about and altered. 2889 Constance 
F. Woolson Jupiter Lights i- 4 Great waves began to 
toss her and knock her about. 

b. intr. To move about, wander, or roam, in an 
irregular way also to lead an irregular life, colloq. 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour II. 87 (Farmer) I’ve been 
knocking about on the streets. 2855 Smedley H. Coverdalc 
i. 3 I’ve, .no dog-cart to knock about in. 1900 J. Hutchin- 
son A rehives Surg. XL 267 The man admits that in youth 
he ‘knocked about a little 

8. Knock down. a. traits. To strike or fell to 
the ground with a blow or blows; fig. to over- 
come, vanquish, cause to succumb. 

<*2450 tr. De Imitatione hi. xxxix. ixo Brynge to 1101131 
folkes, wol haue bateiles. Knocke hem doun in }>y 
mi3t. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. vi. 9 Knocke him downe 
there. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 479 Cut down Hammoks, 
knock down wooden stanchions. 2787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Ode upon Ode Wks. 18:2 1 . 443 , 1 would rather be knocked 
down By weight of argument,' than weight of Fist. 2893 
Forbes-Mxtchell R emiii. Gt. Mutiny 261 Mackie, who 
had been knocked down by the sun the day before and had 
died that afternoon. 

b. To drive (a stake, etc.) into the ground by 
blows ; to fasten (a rivet) by knocking the end Bat. 

2657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 64 If the plants are in danger 
to be shaken by the winds, then knock down a stake close 
to every one. 2869 Sir. E. Reed Shipbuild. xvii. 32a The 
various modes of forming the rivet-point, or, in technical 
language, of * knocking-down * the rivet. 

C. To dispose of (an article) to a bidder at an 
auction sale by a knock with a hammer or mallet. 

2760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) III. 205 It was. .knocked 
down to the last bidder. 2777 Sheridan Sell. Scand. iv. i, 
This shall be your hammer, and now you may knock down 
my ancestors.. 1884 lllusir. Load. News 20 Dec. 603/x 
The first Aldiue Horace, of 2501.. was knocked down for 
fifteen guineas. 

d. To call upon, nominate (for some function, 
etc.) ; from the chairman at a dinner, etc., doing 
this with the knock of a hammer or mallet, colloq. 

2759 Goldsm. Ess., Clubs Wks. (Globe) 284/2 The Grand 
..had knocked down Mr. Spriggins for a song. 2789 G. 
Parker Variegated Char. (Farmer), He was knocked down 
for the crap [gallows] the last sessions. 2842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy v, The call is with you, Ned, ..knock some 
one down for a song. 

e. To summon (a person) downstairs by knock- 
ing at his door. (Cf. knock up, 16 f.) rare. 

1881 Athene uut 3 Sept. 303/2 At an early hour., the 
farmer’s wife said to her son , 1 Thomas, go and knock your 
father down *. 

f. To disconnect the parts of (a structure that is 
1 knocked together ’ : see 14 c) by blows ; to take 
to pieces. (The opposite of knock up, 16 d.) 

2776 [see Knocked], 2875 Knight Diet. Meeh. 2239/2 A 
chair complete and box to hold a dozen knocked down. 

g. To lowereffcctivelyinamountordegree. colloq. 

2867 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Se r. 11. Ill, 11. 533 A very 

plentiful season has knocked down prices. ,1895 Times 27 
Apr. 12/2 When the picture leaves the exhibition, whether 
it would not be well to ‘knock down’, as they say, those 
somewhat too brilliant tones. 

h. Australian slang. To spend in drink or riot. 

1869 Marcus Clarke Pcripat. Philos, (reprint) 80 (Morris) 

Knocked down thirteen notes, and went to bed as tight as 
a fly. 2884 Boldrewood Mclb. Memories xiiL 99 They 
could earn money, and . . proceeded to * knock down ' the 
same by means of., alcoholic indulgence. 2884 Marcus 
Clarke Mentor. Vol. 135 At shearing time, when the * hands ' 
knocked down their cheques. 

i. 17 . S. slang. To appropriate or embezzle 
(passengers’ fares). 

2882 McCabe New York 158 The driver or a stage was 
furnished with a cash-box, .. he had frequent opportunities 
cf ‘knocking down*, or appropriating a modest sum to his 
own use. 2888 Boston Jrnl '. 31 Oct.- 2/4 The street car 
conductors .. have been ‘knocking down' from $100 to 
§200 a day, and several have been arrested. 1893 Balestier 
Average Woman, He’s knocking down fares every day. 

j. intr. To deal a knock or blow downwards 
(e. g. on the floor, to arouse a person below). 

^724 R. Wo d row Life Prof. WodrowJ 1828) x66 He had 
given a groan, and the person in waiting knocked Mown. 
When I came up, I observed his lips quivering. 

9 . Knock in. a. irons. To drive or force in 
by blows or as by blows. 

2669 Sturmy Mariner s Mag. v. 87 Put down a piece of 
Paste-board, and knock it in hard. 1892 T.. Hardy m 
Harper's Mag . Apr. 704 They knocked in the victuals and 
drink till they could Hold no more. 

b- intr. ( Univ . slang.) To knock so as to gain 
admission to college after the gate is closed. 

2825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy 1 . 155 Close the oak, 
r S’ care no ° ne k noc ks in before [etc.]. 2829 

J. R. Best Pen. <5- Lit. Mem. 203 Mr. Langton, you knock 


in very often: why do you visit so much out of college? 
2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oaf. xli, There’s twelve strik- 
ing, I must knock in. 

10 . Knock off. a. traits. To strike off by or 
as by a blow ; also fig. To knock off a person's 
head , to ‘beat' or surpass him. 

2622 Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 199 Knocke off his Manacles. 
2666 Boyle Orig. Formes «$■ Qualities, If a parcel of -Matter 
be knockt off from another. 2719 Young Busin's 11. i. (1757) 
35 'Till death shall knock them [chains] off 28 6 * Com/t. 
mag. June 655 , 1 could knock his head off in Greek Iambics. 

b. To cause to desist or leave off from work. 

2652 Gataker in Fuller’s Abel Rediv,, Ridley {iBj) 1. 230 

He returned . . to his study, where he sat, unless suitors or 
some other affairs knocked him off. 2889 Times (weekly ed.} 
23 Dec. 3/2 The men were knocked off earlier. 

c. intr. To desist, leave off; to cease from 
one’s work or occupation ; slang to die. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, eexliii, The Sun (who 
quafit French blood, to Harrie’s health) knock’s of And can 
noe more. 2688 Bun van Heavenly Footman <x886) 159 If 
thou do not . .knock off from following any farther, a 2704 
Let. in T. Brown's IVks. <1760) IV, 183 Perverse people ,, 
that would not knock off in any reasonable time, but liv’d 
long, on purpose to spite their relations. 2890 Clark 
Russell Ocean Trag. III. xxix. 110 We were forced to 
knock off through sheer fatigue. 

d. trans. To stop, discontinue, give up (work). 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxiii. 71 After we had knocked 

off work and cleared up decks for the night. 2884 Clark 
Russell Jack’s Courtship xvii, I heard that you had 
knocked off the sea some years ago. 2885 R. Buchanan 
Matt, viii, He at once knocked off painting for the day. 

©. To dispatch, dispose of, put out of hand, 
accomplish ; to complete or do hastily, colloq. 

2827 Peacock Melincourt III. 68 He had .. to dispose of 
. . a christening, a marriage, and a funeral ; but he would 
knock them off as fast as he could. 2820 J. W. Ckokkk Let. 
in Smiles Mem. J. Murray (1891) II. xxili. 87 , 1 am anxious 
to knock off this task whilst .. it is fresh in my recollection. 
2879 F. W. Robinson Coward Conscience 1. xiii, If you have 
any business . . with me, the sooner we knock it off tnebetter. 

f. To strike off, deduct from an amount or sum. 
1858 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. ir. 305 The saltpetre 
diminished the yield 5 bushels, .and the salt.. also knocked 
off 3 bushels. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars v. 244 The 
steward graciously knocked off seventy-five per cent. 1892 
Sir W. Grantham in Law Times XCIV. 63/2 Most of the 
plaintiff’s bill was passed by the Taking Master, and only 
,£63 knocked off. 

11 . Knock on. trans. To drive on or forward 
by a blow (also fig .) ; spec, in Rugby Football : 
To propel (the ball) with hand or arm in the 
direction of the adversary’s goal ; also absol . 

2642 Fuller Holy $ Prof. St. iv.xxi. 353 Loving Subjects 
. . being more kindly united to their Sovereigne then those 
which are onely knock'd on with fear and forcing. 1660 
Milton Free Commw. Wks. (1851) 442 Shackles lock’d on 
by pretended Law of Subjection, more intolerable ... than 
those which are knock’d on by illegal Injury and Violence. 
1894 Daily News 7 Sept. 5/ 1. If a full back ‘knocked on 
when a try was otherwise inevitable. 2900 Westrn. Gas. 
12 Dec. 7/3 Hind spoiled a chance of scoring by knockmg*on 
a pass from Jones. 

12 . Knock ont. a. trans. To strike or dash 
out by a blow. 

2592 Shaks. i Hen. VI, m. i. 83 Many haue their giddy 
braynes knockt out. 27*7 Gay Beggars Op. 1. x. (1729) 14 , 1 
shall knock your brains out if you have any. 1887 I. K. 
Lady's Ranchc Life Montana 102 Knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe. 

+ b. To stop or drown the voice of (a speaker) 
by making a knocking noise. Obs. 

1574 > n Peacock Obs.Stat. Camb. App. p. vi, If the Father 
shall upon his Chyldrens Aunswer replie and make an 
Argument, then the Bedel shall knocke hym out. 

c. (See quots., and Knock-out a. and sb.) 

2876 W. Green Life Cheap Jack 203 The concern would 

. . be * knocked out ’ at once, that is resold by auction among 
themselves and the profit divided. 2896 Farmer Slang, 
Knock-out, a man frequenting auction rooms and joining 
with others to buy at a nominal price. One of the gang is 
told off to buy for the rest.. .At tne end of the sale the goods 
are taken to a near hand public-house, where they are re- 
sold or knocked-out among the confederates. 

d. fig. To drive out of the contest ; to vanquish, 
exhaust. To knock out of time (Pugilistic), to 
disable an opponent so that he is unable to respond 
to the call of ‘ Time 

2883 Pall Mall G. 16 Apr. 4/1 (Farmer) Foxhall .. was 
second favourite for some time, but he has now been knocked 
out to comparatively long odds. 2884 Sat. Rez\ m Jan. 
108/1 A man of weak physique.. knocked out of time by a 
more robust, .adversary. 28-88 Pall Mall G. 20 Apr. 12/a 
The light-weight champion * knocked out ’ his two first 
opponents. 2890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister ? 95 They 
call it..‘ knocked out of time’, when a fellow doesn't come 
to at once. 2894 Daily News 26 Feb. 5/2 Two years ago 
Aston Villa [football club] knocked out Sunderland. * 9 .°° 
Ibid. 2t Apr. 7/3 You have to have your horses fit, otherwise 
you knock them out. * 

e. To make roughly or hastily. (Cf. loe.) colloq - 

2856 Dickens^ Lett. (x8So) I. 422 We may knock out 

a series of descriptions .. without much trouble. x88* *■» 
Hardy Laodicean in. v. (1882) 185 , 1 wish, .you could knock 
out something for her before you leave town. 

f. intr. ( Univ. slang.) To gain exit from a college 
by knocking at the gate after it has been shut. 

2862 Hughes Tom Brawn at Oxf. xlv. (1864) 5 °/ 

* Hullo 1 ’ he said, getting up ; ‘ time for me to knock out . 
286a H. Kingsley Ravenskoe vii. I. 82 Five out-college men 
had knocked out at a quarter to three. 



KNOCK. 


KNOCKER, 


g. ‘ To lose the scent : said of hounds in fox- - 
hunting ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

13. Snook over. a. trails. To overthrow by, 
or as if by, a blow ; to prostrate. Also Jig. 

3814 S. Pegge Anted, Eng. Lang., Suppl. Grose's Prov . 
Gloss. 384 To Knock a man over, to knock him down. 
Norths 1855 Russell War in Crimea xxiv, 167 The 
‘Sampson' pitched shell aftershell right in among the tents, 
knocking them over right and left. 3857 Lady Canning in 
Hare 2 Noble Lives (1893) II. 343 Sunstroke*. knocks them 
over quite suddenly. 1893 Selous S. E. Africa 69 That 
evening two of my Kafirs . . were knocked over with fever, 
b. intr. To succumb ; - to die. colloq. or slang. 

1892 Stevenson in Jlhtstr. Lond. News 9 J uly 42/1 Cap- 
tain Randall knocked over with some kind of a fit or stroke. 


14. Knock together, a. I ratts. To drive or 
bring into collision or contact. 

3398 fsee Knocking vhl sb. 1 bj. 1598 Shaks. Merry IK 
in. 1. 122 Let us knog our praines together to be reuenge on 
..the Host of the Garter. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jcr. li. 20 
Thou doest knocke together the vessels of warre. 

b. intr ; To come into collision. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. in. 209 Two pots floting 
upon a pond,. . with this word, if we knock together, we sink 
together, a 1699 Lady A. HaLkett A utobiog. (1875) 44 Our 
heads knockt together. 

c. traits. To put together, or construct, hastily, 
rudely, as for a temporary purpose. 

3874 Farrar Christ (1894) 612 It [the Cross} would . . be . . 
knocked together in the rudest fashion. 1893 Kath. L. Bates 
Eng. Relig. Drama 226 A temporary stage has been roughly 
knocked together. 

15. Knock under, intr. Short for knock under 
board , 5 c. To acknowledge oneself beaten j to 
give in, yield, submit, ‘knuckle under*. 

1670 Merry Drollery n. Capt. Hick 288 He .. Made the 
wits at the board to knock under. 1684-94 tr. Plutarch's 
Mor. III. 219 (L.) He knocked under presently, and a single 
glass dozed him. 1782 AIad. D'Arblay Diary 10 Nov., Is 
not this a triumph for me. . ? Pray let my daddy Crisp hear 
it, and knock under. 3852 Thackeray Esmond lit. i, When 
he heard this news . . Colonel Esmond knocked under to 
his fate, and resolved to surrender his^ sword. _ 1887 Rider 
Haggard Jess xxvii, Our government is not going to knock 
under because it has suffered a few reverses. 

10. Knock up. a. irans. To drive upwards, or 
fasten up, by knocking; spec* in Bookbinding , etc. 
to make even the edges of (a pile of loose sheets) 
by striking them on a table. 

1660 Pepys Diary 30 Jan., Knocking up nails for my hat 
and cloakes. 1683 Moxon Mech. Ex ere.. Printing xxv.f 3 
Having thus Gathered one Book, he Knocks it up. Ibid. 
p. 382 Knock up a Letter . . a Letter may be worn so low 
that it wilt not Print well . . The Workman then . . beats 
lightly upon the Foot of the Shank, till he have battered 
Mettle enough out of the Shank, to raise it higher against 
Paper. 1888 Jacobi Printers' V ocab. 71 Knock up, to make 
the edges of a heap of paper straight and square by knock- 
ing up to one edge. 

b. intr. To be driven up so as to strike some- 
thing. To knock up against, to come into collision 
with ; fig. to meet with, come across, encounter. 

3887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. it. 264 When Montaigne 
was in Rome . . he complained bitterly that he was always 
knocking up against his own countrymen. 3895 Times 
(weekly ed.) 27 Dec. 2034/3 One can’t remember all the 
people one knocks up against in one’s holiday-making. 2898 
Daily News 24 Nov. 7/2 The smack eventually knocked up 
high on the shore under the cliffs. 

c. trans. To make up (hastily or off-hand), to 
arrange summarily. 

£■3580 Jefkehie Bugbears 1. iii. 30 We wile knocke vp this 
maryage. 3812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 138 A match was 
knocked up betwixt Dogherty . . and a man named Burn. 
2852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (2853) 267 This gentleman, 
with whom Harrington . . has knocked up an acquaintance. 
3872 F. W. Robinson Coward Conscience 1. via, Whydtdii C 
they knock up n match between you and Ursula? 
a. To put together hastily; =* 14c. 

2683 Moxon Mech. Ex ere.. Printing xxiv. ? 30 The Balls 
are well Knockt up, when the Wooll is equally dispersed 
about all the Sides. 18x2 L. Hunt in Examiner 12 Oct. 
642/2 The carpenters that knock up our hustings. 1850 
Jrnl. R. Aerie. Soc. XI, I. 271 A range of farm buildings 
can be roughly knocked up. 

e. To get or accumulate by labour or exertion ; 
spec, in Cricket , to run up (a score), make (so 
many runs) by striking the ball, colloq. 

1837 Wiiittock Bk. Trades (1842) 360 [He] obtains 
almost full employment, . .and ‘knocks’ up £3 or £4 or 
more weekly. 1888 Sporting Life 10 Dec. (farmer), With 
only 29 to win, White at his next attempt knocked up the 
necessary item. 1891 Times 12 Oct. ir/5 The Englishmen 
..knocked up 305 runs before their innings closed. 

f. To arouse by knocking at the door. 

3663 Pepys Diary it Sept., This morning, about two or 
three o’clock, knocked up in our back yard;.. I found it 
was the constable and his watch. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist . 

11. i. 363 Time was, a sober Englishman would knock His 
servants up, and rise by five o’clock. 1851 T hackeray Eng, 
Hum., Steele (3858) 121 They knock up the surgeon. 

g. To overcome or make iU with fatigue; to 
exhaust, tire out. (esp. in fast.) 

1737 Bracken Farmery IrnPr. (2757) II- 167 Where the 
Horse is young. . -it would splint him, or knock him up (as 
we say! if the Rider were to make his Flourishes upon his 
Back like a Rope-dancer. 2770 Mad. DArblay Early 
Diary 7 Feb., Here is a lady who is not at all tired,, .and 
here am I knocked up. 2856 T. A. Trollope GsHM 
Caih. de Medici x A. 253 He is completely knocked up from 
over-work. 1883 Lo. K. Gower My Renan. II. 244 Walter 
was too knocked up to join those who rode to the grove. 
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h. tntr . To become exhausted or tired out; to 
become unserviceable ; to break down. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 12 Sept., In passing the sands 
without a guide, his horse had knocked up. 3849 Alh. 
S.mith Pottleton Leg. (repr.)255 Every literary man, how- 
ever great his success, knocks up at last. 

1 . trans. To break up, destroy, put an end to. 
2764 Foote M ayor of G. 1. Wks. 2799 I. 173 This plaguy 
peace. .has knock’d up all the trade of the Alley. 1776 in 
New Yortv during Amer. Rev. (1861) 99 The arrival of the 
fleet, since which almost all business in town is knocked up. 
riteDEOwHOY Whiggism in Rclat. to Literature Wks. 
VI. 67 I he establishment was knocked up, and clearly from 
gross defects of management. 

Knock, sb.l Forms: 4-5 knokk(e, 4-6 knok, 
6 knoke, 6-7 knocke, 7 - knock, [f. Knock z/.] 

1. An act of knocking; a sounding blow; a hard 
stroke or thump ; spec, a rap at a door to call 
attention or gain admittance. 

2377 Lancl. P. PL B. x. 327 panne shal be abbot of Abyn- 
doun and alle his issu . . Haue a knoxhe of a kynge. 
2460 Capgrave Citron. (Rolls) 284 He schal for his spoilyng 
have as good knokkis as evyr had Englischman. 1526 Pilgr. 
P erf, (W. de W. 1531) 223 b, As a nayle, the moo knockes it 
hath, the more sure it is fixed. ? a 1550 Freiris of Berwik 
154 in DunbaAs Poems (2893) 290 His knok scho kend, and 
did so him in lett. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 200 And prove 
their Doctrine Orthodox By Apostolick Blows and Knocks. 
2742 Pope Dune. iv. 443 A drowsy Watchman, that just 
gives a knock, And breaks our rest, to tell us what's a-clock. 
a 1844 L. Hunt Our Cottage 10 No news comes here, . . not 
a postman’s knock. 1866 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 317 The 
telegraph boy gave his double-knock. 
fig. 2649 T. Ford Ludus Fort. 92 Our bodies are but 
fraile, earthen vessels, subject to every knock of sicknei.se. 
1898 Doyle Trag. Korobko ii. 37 We get hard knocks and 
no thanks, and why should we do it ? 

2. A clock. Sc. 

1502 Z<£ Treat, Acc . Scot. II. 159 To Schir James Pete- 
grew, to his expens cumand to Strivelin to divis ane knok 
iij/A xs. x $ 59 Kennedy Lett, to Willock in Wodrtno Misc. 
(1844) 270 Att ten houris of the knoke. 1826 J. Wilson 
Noct . Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 272 Do you put back . . the lang 
hand o’ the knock. 

Comb. 2540 Ld. Trcas. Acc. Scot, in Pitcairn Crint . 
Trials I. 305' William Purves, Knok-makar and smyth. 
1663 luv. Ld. 7 . Gordon's Furnit., A going knock and 
knockcaice. 2885 Edgar Old C/t. Life Scot. I. 20 The 
Knock house stood in a little gallery called the Knock loft. 

Knock (npk), sb. 2 Sc. [In sense I, a. Gael, (also 
Ir.) cnoc knoll, rounded hill. With 2 cf. Danish 
dial, knok little hillock (Molbech).] 

1. A hill ; a hillock, a knoll. 

?x 7.. Jacobite Relics II. 148 (Jam.) Round the rock, 
Down by the knock. 2820 Glenfergus I. 208 The knock, 
an insulated hill behind the church. 

2. A name given on the coast of Lincolnshire, 
etc., to sand -banks. Cf. Kentish Knock, a sand- 
bank near the mouth of the Thames ; also Knock 
Sand. 

3587 Fleming Contn. Holinshcd III. 1538/2 To make [at 
Dover] certeine groins or knocks, which at the havens 
mouth should cause such a depth, as thereby the whole 
harborough should lie drie at a low water. i88x Knock 
Sand [see Knock v. 5]. 1898 Wcstm. Gaz. x Dec. 7/2 The 
surf boat.. when near Kentish Knock was taken in tow by ' 
a tug.. no vessel can be found on the Knock, 
t Knock, knok, sbA Obs.rare — x . [app.a. LG. j 
knocke in same sense : see Knitch jA) A bundle 1 
of heckled flax. 

3573 Lane. Wills III. 62, xx knokes of hatchelled lyne. 

Knock, variant of Nock, 

Knock-, the vb.-stem or noun of action in 
Comb. Knock-bark {Mining), ore that has been 
crushed; knock-stone, a stone (or cast-iron plate) 
on which ore is broken. Also with adverbs, as 
knock-on (Football), an act of * knocking on ’ (see 
Knock v. ii); knock -under, an act of ‘knocking 
under ' (see Knock v. i 5 ). See also Knock-about, 
Knock-down, Knock-knee, etc. 

3653 Manlove Lend Mines 2 66 Fell, Bous, and *Knock- 
barke. 1747 [see knock-stone ], 1828 Craven Dial., Knock- 
bark , ore after it is reduced by the band or machine. x883 
Daily Nexus 5 Oct. 5/2 A ’knock-on gives a free kick. 1747 
Hooson Mined s Diet. Lj, Knockbark [is] all that is earned 
to the * Knock-Stone and there knocked down with the 
Bucker. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 749 A very hard stone slab, 
cr cast-iron plate, . .called a knock-stone. 3894 Blackmore 
Perfycross 51 They seem to have brought him down to 
a flat * knock-under. 

Kno’ck-ahout, knockabout, a. (sb.) [The 
phrase knock about (see Knock v. 7 ), used attrib., 
and hence by ellipsis as sb,] 

A. adj. ll Characterized by knocking about, or 
dealing blows ; rough, violent, boisterous. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 4/t The rage for this knockabout 
sport [football], i&gt Ibid. 4 Aug. 7/1 Prize fighL>, and 
street -fights, and knockabout performances. 

b. Theatr. slang . Of noisy and violent character. 
1803 Daily News 10 May 3/4 The* knockabout * character 
of sketches. 1893 Times 25 Dec. 6/2 Two very droll and 
daring knock-about comedians. 1897 G. s Floyd in Com pi. 
Cyclist vi. 156 The intelligent foreigner.. imagines that the 
type of English humour is a knockabout entertainment. 

2. Characterized by being driven to and fro, or 
wandering irregularly about. 

i835 Morris in Mackail Life (3809) 1 1. isS Such a knock- 
about day as I had on Monday! 1890 Blackmore Kit 
III. xvi, A knockabout fellow swore to find out all about you. 


b. Of a garment, etc. ; Suitable for travelling 
or ' knocking about \ 

3880 Echo 23 Nov. 4/4 Knockabout Corduroy Cloth. 2895 
M. E. Francis Daughter of Soil 130 Any make, ..from 
knock-about suits to dress-clothes. 1900 Daily Tel. 2$ Aug. 
3/2 Concocting with their own tumble fingers tasteful 
blouses, useful knockabout skirts, and dainty trifles of iacc 
and muslin. 

c. Australia, Applied to a labourer on a 
station who is ready to turn his hand to any kind 
of work. Cf. Rouseabout. 

2876 W. Harcus S. Australia 275 (Morris) Knockabout 
bands, 17 s. to 20 s. per week. 1890 Boldwewood Col. Re, 
former xtx, We’re getting rather too many knockabout 
men for a small station like this. 

B. sb. 1. Thcatr. slang. A 4 knockabout ’ per- 
former or performance : see A. 1 b. 

1887 PaU Mall G, 17 Sept. 3/2 Bounding brothers, knock- 
abouts, step-dancers. 289a Daily News 7 June 6/3 Singers, 
dancers, knockabouts, and quick-change artistes. 

2. Australia. A ‘knock-about* man : see A. 2 c. 
2889 Bold rf, wood Robbery under Arms xvi, The knock- 
abouts and those other three chaps won’t come it on us. 

Knock-down, a. and sb. [The phr. knock 
down (see Knock v. 8 ) used attrib. and as.sb.] 

A. adj. 1. Such as to knock down or fell to the 
ground ; Jig. irresistible, overwhelming. 

_ 2690 Dryden Amphitryon 1. i, This same Arbitrary Power 
is a knock-down Argument. 1802 Wolcott lP. Pindar) Ld. 
Belgrade 4 his Motions Wks. 1812 IV. 534 You’ve learnt 
to face a knock-down laugh, 1840- x De Quincey Style Wks. 
2859 XI. 220 These . . are knock-down blows to the Socratic 
.. philosophy. 1885 Courthope Liberal Movement Eng. 
Lit. iv. 134 The view that Johnson propounded in his direct 
‘ knock-down ’ style. 

b. Adapted to be fastened by being knocked 
flat at the end : see Knock v. 8 b. 

2869 Sir E. Reed Shipbnild. xvii. 383 It is advantageous 
to have plain knockdown or conical points to steel rivets. 

2. Knock-down price , the price below which an 
article will not be ‘ knocked down * at an auction ; 
the reserve price. 

2895 Daily Nexus 6 May 6/5 Fairy, favourite spaniel of 
Lady Bulwer’s, . .40 gs. ; . . the knock-down price last year 
was 54 gs. 

3. Constructed so as to be easily ‘knocked down’ 
or taken in pieces for removal : see Knock v. 8 f. 

1875 KNtGHT Diet. Mech. 2239/2 The shook may be said 
to be a knock-down barrel. 3888 Sci. Amer. LIX, 187 To 
make a knockdown wigwam, the framing should be lashed 
together with ropes or twine, and the bark tied to the 
rafters with twine. 

B. sb. 1. Something that knocks one down ; 
something overpowering ; e.g. strong liquor, slang. 

1698 W. King tr, Sorbieres Jrnl. Lond » 35 He answer’d 
me that he had a thousand such sort of liquors, ..Old 
Pharaoh, Knockdown, Hugmatce [etc.], a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Kncck-dinvn, very strong Ale or Beer. 

2. An act of knocking down; a blow that knocks 
down or fells to the ground ; Jig. An overwhelming 
blow. Also, A stand-up or free fight, 

1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 6 This round produced the 
first blood, and first knock-down. 2818 Lady Morgan 
Autobiog. (1859) a knockdown to all Morgan’s argu- 

ments and mine. 2837 Dickens Pickw . xxxvii, ‘I’ll try 
andbear up agin such a reg’lar knock-down o’ talent’ 
replied Sam. 28^5 E. Miall Noneonf. V. 437 Let us turn 
to and have a real Irish knockdown. 

3. A ‘ knock-down 1 piece of furniture : see A. 3 . 

2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2239/a Knock down, a piece of 

furniture or other structure adapted to be disconnected at 
the joints so as to pack compactly. 

Knocked (npkt), ppl- a. [f. Knock v. + -ed k] 
Struck, hit, beaten, etc. : see Knock v. 

i Knocked bear, barley beaten in a stone mortar in order 
to remove the hulls (Sc. Obs.). Knocked knees , knees turn- 
ing inwards: cf. Knock-kneed. Also with adverbs as 
knocked-down, -up, etc. : see Knock v. II. 

C1537 T her sites in Hazl. Dodsley I. 405 Thou shalt have 
knocked bread and ill-fare. 2583 Leg. Bp. St. Andrvis 467 
Knocked beir, Herbis to the pot, and all sic geir. 177 6 
Rhode 1 st. Cot. Rcc . (1862) VII. 572 Shaken or knocked 
down casks. 3784 J. Barry in Led. Paint, ii. (1848) 94 
Knocked or baker knees. 2890 Boldrew ood Col. Reformer 
(2892) 257 His .. knocked-up horses showed the effects of 
a long journey. 

Knockel, obs. form of Knuckle. 
Kno’ck-’em-down, kao’ckemdow-n, [A 

phrase used as a name.] A stick with a cocoa- 
nut or the like stuck on it to be aimed at. 

282S J. Bee Piet. Lotui. 263 The charms of nine pins— 
whether they he skittles, knock-em-down, bowl-ami-tip, 
dutch-pins, or the more sturdy four-corners. 1847 R. Brown 
in Mem. vii. (i£66) 126 The hi r and whirligig> and knock- 
emdowns. 1870 Daily News 4 June, At the deserted 
knock-'em-down grounds the sticks stood in melancholy 
rows, protesting against the public contempt for cocoa nuts. 

Knocker (npkai). [f. Knock v. + -eu ij 
1. One who or that which knocks ; esp. one who 
knocks at a door in order to gain admittance ; also 
= knocker down (see 5 ). 

1388 WvcLtP Pref. Ep. Jerome viii. To the askere me 
3yueih, and to the knocke re me opencth. c 1425 Found. 

St. Barthotomcnls 5 The asker . . schall rescevue, the seker 
shall fyndc, and the rynger or knokker shall entre. 355a 
Huloet, Knocker, percussor, pulsator. 265a Sparke^V//i/- 
illa Alfaris 11663) 103 Lot with those untimely knockers 
at the bride-chamber door, we.. be repulsed. 2821 Bvtox 
Juan m. xxxiv, Rocks bewitch’d that open to the knockers. 
i833 PaU Mall G. 23 Apr. 12/2 Cardiff sent up two boxers. 
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The more terrible . . eventually succumbed to a talented 
Irishman, who knocked out the would be knocker. 

b. A spirit or goblin imagined to dwell in 
mines, and to indicate the presence of ore by 
knocking. 

1747 Hooso.v Miner’s Diet. Lijb t Miners say that the 
Knocker is some Being that Inhabits tn the.. Hollows of the 
Earth. 1885 Chamb. Jr/d. II. 371/2 In the Cardigan mines, 
the knockers are still heard, indicating where a rich lode 
may he expected. 1898 Watts-D unton Ay l win iii. (1S99) 
24 She had not only heard but seen these knockers. They 
were thick-set dwarfs. 

c. slang. A person of ‘ striking * appearance, or 
who moves others to admiration. (Cf. Knock v. 
2 c, and Stunner.) 

j 6x2 Field Woman a Weather-cocke 1. C ij. You should 
be a Knocker then by the Mothers side. 1620 Middleton 
Chaste Maui it. ii, They’re pretty children both, but here's 
a wench Will he a knocker. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 83 That 
old Knocker good Anchises. 

d. A knock-down blow. rare. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ■$- Selv. 96 The backstroke will be 
sure to give him a knocker. 1842 Newcastle Song Bk. 148 
(E. D. D.) He lifted up his great long airm, Me soul he 
gave him. sec a knocker. 

2 . An appendage, usually of iron or brass, fastened 
to a door, and hinged so that it may be made to 
strike against a metal plate, to attract the attention 
of those within. (The most usual sense; cf. 
Knock v. i.) 

1598 Florio, Picchiatoio, a hammer to knocke at a doore 
with, a striker, a knocker. 1709 Steele Tatlcr No. 77 p 2 
One could hardly find a Knocker at a Door in a whole 
Street after a Midnight Expedition of these Beaux Esprits. 
iygr Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, La Motte, . .advanced 
to the gate and lifted a massy knocker. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola xviii. Tito found the heavy iron knocker on the 
door thickly bound round with wool. 1898 J. T. Fowler 
Durham Catk. 63 The famous bronze knocker on the great 
north door. 

Comb. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons <$■ W. vi, Knocker- 
wrenching and sign-removing were in vogue in my day. 

fb. colloq. or slang. A kind of bob or pendant 
to a wig. Obs. 

1818 La Belle Assembled XVI I. No. 106. 27 The physicians 
with their great wigs had disappeared, and had given place 
to those who wore a wig with a knocker. 1837 Afou Monthly 
Mag. XLIX. 550 Pig-tails and ‘knockers T superseded the 
ponderous ‘clubs*. 

C. Phr. Up to the knocker : in good condition ; 
in the height of fashion ; ‘ up to the mark \ slang. 

1844 Selby London by Night 1. ii, Jack. How do you feel ? 
Ned. Not quite up to the knocker. i8g6 Westm. Gas. 24 Dec. 
1/3 We was dressed up to the knocker. 

t 3 . A castanet : cf. Knacker 1 2. Obs. 

1648 Gage West Did. xi. (1655) 37 Capering and dancing 
with their castannettas, or knockers on their fingers. 

4 . ‘ An attachment in a Hour-bolt to jar the 
frame and shake the flour from the meshes of the 
bolting-cloth’ (Knight Did. Meek. 1S75). 

5 . With adverbs, as knocker Mown, also - Knock- 
down B. 1 ; knocker-off = Knock-off A. ; knocker- 
up , a person who goes round the streets in the 
early morning to awaken people. 

x6xx Cotgr., Assommeur, a knocker, feller, or beater, 
downe. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial u i, A taker-up, Rather 
indeed a knocker-down. . 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 31 5/1 
The Axe, which is the right form of the Butchers Knocker 
Down. 1697. Praise Yorksh. Ale (Craven Gloss.), We’ve 
ale also that is called knocker-down. 1861 E. Waugh Lake 
Country 223 (E. D. D.) That curious Lancashire character 
the ‘ knocker-up*. 1875 Knight Diet. Medi., Knocker-off. 
{Knitting.) A wheel with projections to raise the loop over 
the top of the needle and discharge it therefrom. 1884 Pall 
Mall G.i 4 Oct. 3/2 The stock m trade of the ‘knocker, 
up | consists of a long pole . . with pieces of wire at the end. 
This pole is raised to the bedroom, and the wires are rattled 
against the window pane. Knockers-up charge 2 d. a week 
for this service. 

Knocking 1 (np*kig), vbl. sb . [-ing 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb Knock, q. v. 
«xx34oHampole PsaJterlxi.S In knokynge of brest. exsoo 

Adam Bel 22 6 Who is there nowe, sayde the porter, That 
maketh all this knocking? 1546 Snppiic. Poore Commons 
(E. E. T. S.) 63 Lightyng of candels to images, knockyng 
and knelyng to them. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 74 Wake 
Duncan with thy knocking : I would thou could’st. 1662 
Stilungfl. Orig. Saer. m. ii. § 17 There is no such knock- 
ing of particles. 1762 Foote Orator 11. Wks. 1709 I. 210 
Certain thumpings, knockings, scratchings. 1845 M- Patti- 
son Ess. (1889) 1 . 22 Roused by a loud and continued knock- 
ing at the door of the bouse. 

b. With adverbs : see Knock v. II. (Also attrib .) 
1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. vil v. (MS. Bodl.) If. 49/2 
Grysbating and knokking togedres of teej>. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 472 It seems, .probable, .that bowing 
the knee answers to the very vulgar expression of knocking 
under. x868 in Hughes Torn Brawn (ed. 6) Pref., The old 
delusion ..that knocking about will turn a timid boy into a 
bold one. 

2 . pi. a. (See quot. 1678.) b. Mining. Ore 
that has been broken with a hammer before being 
crushed, e. Small pieces broken off from stone 
by hammering or chiseling. 

1678 PhtL Trans. XII. 1063 A third sort of Salt we _ have 
which we call Knockings, which doth candy on the Stailes of 
the Barrow. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. P ij, To break the 
Knockings, and crush them to Knockbark, to make the Ore 
merchantable. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1240/1 The sorting 
of lead ore by the sieve develops three qualities, knockings, 
ridMings, and felL The former are large scraps, which aie 
picked out. 
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3 . Comb., as knocking-bttcker (see Buckeb 2 ), 

- null, \ - mill , - room , -stone, - trough : see quots. 

x686 Plot Staffordsh. 166 Three sorts, viz. round Ore, small 
Ore, and Smithum ; the two last whereof are first beaten to 
pieces with an instrument called a *Knocking-bucker. 1847- 
78 Halliwell, * Knocking-//! ell, a large wooden hammer 
used for bruising barley. 1858 N. & Q. 2nd Ser. VI. 8 A 
strong knockin-mell or wooden pestle. 1727-41 Chambers 
C yc/.j Stamping-mill} or *kn ock i> ig-tu il l, an engine used in 
the tin-works, to bruise the ore small. 1887 N. D. Davis 
Cavaliers < 1 * Roundheads Barbados 9 The pots were re- 
moved to the “Knocking Room. Here they were knocked 
with force against the ground, causing the sugar to come 
out in a loaf. 1805 Ramsay Scot, in 1 8th C. (1888) II. ii. 70 
Its place was supplied by knocked bear. Every family had 
therefore its 'knocking-stone. 1825 B rock ett, *K necking- 
trough, a conical trough in which the rind is beat off barley 
with a mallet. 

KllO'cHug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
knocks (see the verb ) ; + fig. violent, forcible, 
‘•thumping’; ‘knock-down , clinching, decisive. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemcau's Fr. Chirurg. 17 b/x Prickinge, 
knockinge, or beatinge payne. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 
v. 33 Heere is a knocking and long-lasting lie, worthy to be 
nailed vpon a post or pillory* *7** Swift Jrnl. to Stella 
Lett. 1767 III. 269 The lords, .they say, are preparing some 
knocking addresses. X732 Popf. Ef. Cobham 236 Still to his 
wench he crawls on knocking knees. 

Knock-knee (np-kinf). [f. Knock v . + Knee 
sb.] pi. Knees that knock together in walking 
from inward curvature of the legs, sing. The con- 
dition of being knock-kneed. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 857 With knock-knees, and 
a. .large head. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep . IX. 614 Knock- 
knee., heated by the long-continued application of splints. 
KjlO'ck-kneed, a. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] Having 
the legs bent inwards so that the knees knock to- 
gether in walking. (The opposite of bandy-legged .) 

1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev . IV. 720 Parents, whose 
children from bad nursing are become knock-kneed. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xlii, Those long-limbed, knock-kneed, 
shambling, bony people. 1862 Sala Seven Sons I. vii. 142 
The knock-kneed horse. 

b. Jig. Halting; feeble. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. iv, It was constitutionally a 
knock-knee’d mind. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. 
i. 5 So stumbling and knock-kneed is his [Wyatt’s] verse. 
1898 Westm. Gaz. 7 Dec. 4/1 There are no shambling, knock- 
kneed verses. 

Knoekle, obs. variant of Knuckle. 
Kno’ck-me-down, a. and sb. colloq . 

A. adj. Such as to knock one down {lit. or 
Jig.) ; violent, riotous; overbearing, defiant; pros- 
trating, overpowering. 

1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. X830 I. 35 No knock-me-down 
doings in my house. 1848 H. Newman Loss <$• Gain u. 
xviii. (1858) 250 He’s so positive, so knock-me-down. 1863 
Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 104 The overbearing, knock- 
me-down Marchioness . . who gave the law to everybody. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 6gi The term 4 knock-me-down 
fever’ (applied sometimes to dengue). 

B. sb. — Knock-down B. i. 

1756 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans II. 112. 1828 
Craven Dial., Knock-me-down , strong ale. 189a Daily 
News 3 Au£. 6/1 A savant who muddled my poor brains 
with geological knock-me-downs which he declares will be 
heard in Section C. 

KnO’ck-O’fF, sb. and a. 

A. sb. A contrivance for knocking something 
off, or point at which something is knocked off. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1240/1 Knock off ( Knitting- 
machine ), the piece which, at the proper moment, removes 
the loops from the tier of needles. 1883GRESLEY Gloss. Coal 
Mining Terms, Knock of. • (x) The point upon an engine 
plane at which the set is disconnected from the rope, or where 
a jockey comes into play. (2) A joint for disconnecting the 
bucket sword from tne pump rods. 

B. adj. as in knock-off time, time to ‘ knock off’ 
or leave off work. 

1899 F. T. Bullen Log of Sca-waif iqZ It was ‘knock-off* 
time. 

Knoxk-otrt, a. and sb. 

A. adj. Characterized by ‘knocking out’ (see 
Knock v. 12) ; spec. a. of, or in connexion with, 
an auction sale (see quots.) ; b. of a blow, etc. : 
Such as to disable or knock out of the contest. 

n. 18x8 Chron. in Ann. Reg- 373/x Combinations, by a set 
of men who attend real sales, and drive, by various means, 
respectable purchasers away, purchase at their own price, 
and afterwards privately sell the same, under a form of 
publicauction, termed ‘ Knock-out Sales'. 1895 W. Roberts 
Bk.-H unter in London iii. 121 This auction [1726] is interest- . 
ing . . as being the genesis of the knock-out system. 1896 . 
Farmer Slang s.v.. The lot is knocked down to the knock- ! 
out bidders. , 

b. X898 Times 24 Dec.8/5 The effect of the ‘knock-out* 
blow,, .delivered, not straight fromtheshoulder, but sideways 
and on the tip of the chin, was to produce unconsciousness. 

_ B. sb. L The practice of • knocking out ’ at auc- 
tion sales or in similar transactions ; a knock-out 
sale; also, one of. the confederates who ‘knock 
out* : see A. a, Knock v. 12 c. 

1854 I Hits tr. Loud. News 7 Oct. 342/2 A knock-out is 
a combination of bidders at a sale, who, deputing one to bid, 
save the increase of price which further competition causes, 
and subsequently have a private sale among themselves. 
*864 East London Observer 25 June.Witness said a knock- 
out was where a sum of money was divided among the con- 
tractors, and the officials generally, „ . out of the contract 
price over and above what ought to be paid for the work. . . 
Those who did not get the work had money for putting in 
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tenders so that the favored one got jr, ana the officials also. 
1883 A. Lang in Longm.JIag. II. 522 The auctioneer put 
up lot after lot, and Blinton plainly saw that the whole 
affair was a knock-out. . . . 

2 . A knock-out blow: see A. b. 

X894. Morrison Tales Mean Streets, Three Rounds 138 It 
wasa hard fight, and both the lads were swinging the right 
again and again far a knock-out. 

3 . Polo. (See quot.) U. S. 

1891 Rules of Amer. Polo Assoc, in M. H. Hayes Mod, 
Polo (1896) 314 When the ball goes out ends, the side defend- 
ing. that goal is entitled to a knock out from the point at 
which it crossed the line. When the player having the 
knock out causes unnecessary delay, the Referee may throw 
a ball on the field and call play. ’ 

Knocle, lcnokel, etc., obs. ff. Knuckle. 
Knod, knodden, obs. or dial. pa. pple. of 
Knead v. Knok(e, knokk(e, obs. ff. Knock. 
Knoledge, -lege, obs. forms of Knowledge. 
Knoll (n 5 *l), sb}- Forms : 1-2 cnol(l, 3-5 
knol, 5 (9 dial.) knolle, 7 (9 dial.) knowle, 
(nowle), 7-9 kuole, knowl, 6- knoll. [OE. 
atoll hill-top, cop, summit, hillock, from same 
root as Du. knol , formerly knolle clod, ball, turnip, 
Ger. knollen , MHG. knolle clod, lump, knot, tuber; 
Nonv. knoll , S\v. knol. Da. dial, knol, knold hillock. 

OE. ctioll might represent an OTeut. *knoh-lo, with usual 
assimilation of dl to //, and thus be radical) y^ connected with 
Knot. Cf. for the form Ger. knbdel dumpling.] 

1 . The summit or rounded top of a mountain or 
hill {obs. exc. dial.). 

c 888 K. /Elfred BoetJt. xii, Sc be wille fcest hus timbrlan, 
nesceall he hit no settan upon bone hehstan cnol. ciooo 
/Elfric Gen. yiii. 5 On bam teopan monbe aReowodon )xera 
munta cnollas. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 4129 At munt nemboc on 
Sat knol fasga, . . Sa} Se lond of promission. 1706 Phillips, 
Knoll, the. top of a Hilj, a Word much us’d m the West; 
especially in Hcreford-shiie. 1825 Brockett, Knoll, Knowl, 
Knowc, the top of a hill, a hare rounded hillock. 

b. Naut . ‘ The head of a bank, or the most 
elevated part of a submarine shoal* (Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk. 1867). 

2 . A small hill or eminence of more or less 
rounded form ; a hillock, a mound. 

exooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xli. 7 On )>am lytlan cnolle.be Ermon 
hatte. ci zoo Trtn, Coll. Horn, nr He cumeS stridende 
from dune to dune, and ouer strit be cnolles [L .colies], a 1300 
E. E. Psalter lxiv. 13 [lxv. 12] Gird sal be knoiles wilh 
faines. 1513 Douglas sEneis v. ii. 5 Eneas . . Syne spak 
thir wordis on a knollis hycht. 1523 Fitzherb, H usb. § 128 
To cary grauell & fyll it vp as hygh as y* other knoiles be. 
1604 Edmonds Observ. Cscsar's Comm. 84 A knowle exceed- 
ingly fortified. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay’s Argents 82 
A Knole fitly placed, .for a Cittadell. 1686 Evelyn Diary 
23 Ocl, It stands on a knowle.. insensibly rising. 1780 A, 
Young Tour Irel. I. 92 A knole of lawn rises among them. 
1816 W. Smith Strata I dent . 21 Rounded low hills, which 
are called knolls or knowls. 1865 Geikie Seen. <$• Gcol.Scot. 
vii. 153 Hills and crags of every size, down to mere hum- 
mocks and knolls. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 64 At half- 
past two we five ladies lunched on a heathery knoll. • 

+ b. (See quot. and cf. Huiistocic 1 b.) Obs. 

1772 J. G. W. De Bkahm Hist . Georgia (1849) 4S The 
second Species of Pine.. is only met with on the Knowls 
(small Islands in Swamps). 

+ 3 . A swelling upon the skin ; = Knob sb. 1 b. 
1499 Promp. Parv. 260/1 (Pynson) Knolle (K., H. Knobbe) 
of a mannys hande or in another part of him. callus. 

+ 4 . A turnip. Obs. dial. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 328 Knolls, Turnips. 
2674 Ray S. < 5 * E. C, Words 70 Knoiles \ Turneps, Kent. 

5 ; A lump, a large piece. Sc. 

' 1829 Hogg SJteph. Cal. I I. ig The auld wife . . brought a 
knoll o' butter like ane’s nieve. 

Knoll (noul), sb.~ Also 5 knolle, 7 knole. 
[Formed with next, from same root as Knell, perh. 
with later onomatoporic modification.] 

1 . An act, or the action, of ‘ knolling ’ or tolling 
a bell ; the sound of a large bell. arch, and dial. 

3379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) HI. 200 Pro factura cam pans 
del knoll. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mons Perfect. Ej, At thefyrst 
knolle of y» bell they departe fro theyr celles. xGiS G. 
Sandys Trav. iv. 233 The watch of one Fort giues two or 
three Knoles with a bell. 2795-2824 Wordsw. Excurs. vi. 
Sox The bells, .before The last hath ceased its solitary knoll. 
'+ 2 . A large bell; a church-bell. Obs. 

1379 Mem. Ri/on (Surtees) III. 99 In viij stanges meremit 
sarrandis . . pro le knoll [margin, Custus del klank knoll]. 
1412-23 Durham Acc. Rolls 403 Pro reparacione del knoll. 
Knoll {nou 1), v. Forms: 5 knollen, {-yp)> 
5-6 knolle, 6-7 knol, 6-8, 9 dial, knowl,' (8 
knowll), 7- knoll. [Goes with Kkoj.l sb. 2 ] 

1 . irons. To ring, toll (a bell) ; = Kneil v. 2. 
Also fig. Now arch, and dial. 

2467 Eng. Gilds 401 As often as they sbalten here the grete 
belle of the parisshe of Seint Androwe to be knoJIed .« and 
after that ron gen out. a 2485 Promp. Pary. 280/2 (MS. SO 
Knollyn, puLso. 1605 Shaks. Macb . v. viii. 50 , 1 would not 
wish them to a fairer death : And so his Knell is knoll’d. 
2871 Browning Pr. Hohenst . 1942 So do the old enthroned 
decrepitudes Acknowledge, in the rotten hearts of them, 
Their knell is knolled. X877 N» W. Line. Gloss., Knowl, to 
knoll ; to toll a bell. 

2 . intr. Of a bell or clock : To sound, ring 
a knell, toll ; = Kxell v. 3. Now chiefly dial. 

1582 M unday Eng Rom. Liftvx Harl, A/fsc.(Malh.) IL 179 
Soon after, the bell knowleth againe, when as the students., 
walk to the Romayne co Hedge. 1600 Shaks. A. K L. in 
vii. 1x4 Where bels haue knoll’d to Church. 261 2 Two Noble 
K. 1. i, Remember that your fame Knolls in the ear o’ the 
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world. 18x5 Byron Parisitta xv, For a departing being’s 
soul The death-hymn peals and the hollow bells knoll. 2876 
Whitby Gloss., Knoll , to toll as a bell. 1886 .S’. IP. Line. 
Gloss, s.v., I heard the bell knoll a piece sin [ — a bit since). 

b. trails. To riDg a knell for.- e. To ring or 
toll out. • J 

1597 Shaks. a Hen, IV, 1. i. 103* His Tongue Sounds euer 
after as a sullen Bell Remembred, knolling a departing 
Friend. 184* Tennyson Gardener's D. 180 All that night 
I heard The heavy clocks knolling the drowsy hours. 

3 . traits. To summon by the sound of a bell. 
1600 Shaks. A, Y.L. n. vii. 121 We hatie seene better 
dayes, And haue with holy bell bin krwwld to Church. 1820 
Bvron Juan v. 1 , They heard No Christian knoll to table. 
1844 Lytton tr. Schiller’s Fridolin 00 From the church- 
tower clangs the hell Knolling souls that would repent To 
the Holy Sacrament. 1894 Times 17 July 9/3 Every woman 
who ever has been knolled to church. 

.Hence KnoTling vbl. sb.; also KuoTler, one 
who knolls. 


. 1480 Water/. Arch, in 10 th Re p. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 315 The knollyng of the bell in the chappell. 1538 In - 
junctions In Strype Ace/. Mem. (1721) I.xlii.322 The Knol- 
ing of Aves after service . . henceforth to be left. x6rx Cotgr., 
Carillonneur, a chymer, or knowler, of bels. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. (1847) III. 122 The knolling of Church bells. 
1877 Lee Gloss. Liturg., Knollcr, 2. a sexton or sacristan. 

K&olled (n<? 4 d), a. Also 7 nol’d. [f. Knoll 
j£. 1 + -ed 2 .] Having a knoll or knolls: in parasyn- 
thetic combs., as high-knollui. 

tfio. Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, I have a mount of 
mischiefe dogs my soule. As waightie as the high-not’d 
Appenine. 

Knotty (no'i'Ii), a. [(. Knoll sii. 1 + -r.] Full 
of or abounding in knolls or hillocks. 

tSai Clare Vill. Minstr . . II. 68 While Dobbin .. patient 
goes to gate or knowly brake. 1870 Miss Broughton Red 
as Rose I. 151 A grassy, knolly park. 

Knop (npp), sb. 1 Forms: a. 4-6 knoppe, 5-6 
knopp, knopo, (6 noppe), 5- knop. 0. 4-6 
knapps, (5 cnap), 6 knapp, (knepp), 5- knap, 
(7-8 nap). [ME. knop = OFri s.ktiop, MDu. cnoppe, 
cnop (Du. knop), MLG. knoppe (hence Da. knop, 
Sw. knopp), OHG. chnoph, clmopf (G. knopf knob, 
head, knot, button, etc.) The form knap may 
repr. ON. knapp-r knob, stud, button (Sw. knapp. 
Da. knap), perh. cognate with OE. cnxp, Knap 
si.l The ulterior etymology is obscure.] 

1 . A small rounded protuberance, a knob (esp. 
one of an ornamental character, e.g. upon the 
stem of a chalice, a candlestick, etc.) ; a boss, 
stud, button, tassel, or the like ; in Arch. = Knob 
sb. 1 d. (Sometimes prob. a carved representation 
of a flower-bud ; cf. 2 below.) Obs. or arch. exc. in 
specific applications. 

a , 1 a. 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1080 With a bend of gold 
tassded. And knoppis fyne of gold enameled. 1455 in Kyiner 
Foedcra (1710) XI. 369 With Knopps and Tassells. 1483 
Calk. Angl. 305/2 A knoppe of a scho, bulla. 1537 Test. 
Eton. (Surtees) V. 235 Sex silver spones with knopisaf oure 
Ladie. IS 3 S Coverdau: Jer. Iii. 32 Vpon the rope were 
braseti knoppes. 1676 Worlidce Cyder (1692) 282 A knop 
at the end of a slender handle or stick. x86x Times 12 July, 
The crown and the knops which adorn the turret were gilt 
by him. 1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian xo$ Ornan . .Unlooped 
the ruby knops loosing her kirtle. 

. 0 . [a 1000 in Wr.AV flicker 238/33 Fibula, cnap, sigl.spen- 
neK] 136a Lancl. P . PL A. vu. 257 His cloke of Calabre, 
with..knappesof Gold. 1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 45 Abecure 
of seluer y*keueryd» . . h e cnap of \>c couercle ys an-amylyd 
with blewe. 1563-87 F oxbA. <$- M. (* 59 ^ 2 0/2 Scourge him 
then with whips . . with knaps of lead at the cuds. 1577 
Lane. Wills (1857) II. 92 Twelve silver spones with kneppes 
gilt wrought with a lyon. 1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. v. 27 
To snatch and pull the naps of the coverlid. 17 . . in Child 
Ballads via. 295/2 The naps of gold were bobbing bonme. 

2 . The bud of a flower ; a compact or rounded 
flower-head or seed-vessel. (Cf. Knapweed.) arch. 

a. 1388 Wycliit Hum. xvii, 8 Whanne knoppis weren 
greet, the blossoms hadden broke out, c 1440 Prornp. Vary. 
280/2 Knoppe, or bud of a tre. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De 
P. R. XV1L cxxxvi. (W. de W.) 692 The fruyte of the rose is 
smalle rounde knoppes [ Bodl MS. knappes] and harde. 
2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe. 22 The rosis yong, new spreding 
of thair knoppis, 1597 Gerarde Herbal il xxv. § 2. 217 
At the top of the stalke growe small knops, from which 
come flowers. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 793, I have.. won- 
dered, .to see those little Snails, .on the Knops and Branches 
of the Vine. 1894 R. Bridges Shorter Poems 97 The chest- 
nut holds her gluey knops upthrust. 

0. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxiv. (MS. BodL) 
If. 196 b/x J>e cipresse . . ba)> Jeere knappes in stede of frute. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens l xxxii- 45 The floures . .do likewise turne 
into little knappes, or heads. 1656 W. Coles Art of 
Simpling xil 38 Some [seeds} grow in Knaps like Bottles, 
as Knap-weed. 2879 Britten & Holland Plant-iu, Knap , 
flowers of Trifolium praiense. 

b. Hence, A popular name of Red Clover. LA S, 
2897 Britten Sc Brown Flora North States II. 276 T rifo- 
Hum Jtratcnse . . Honeysuckle Clover, Knap, Suckles. 

f 3 . The rounded protuberance formed by the 
front of the knee or the elbow-joint. Obs. 

O. 14.. AWnWe in Wr.-Wulcker 678/39 Hoe inter, 
no, Hum, the knope of the kne. 159 ° W- liUKCit .l/j. Scrap 
BA in Chapter Libr. Cantcrb. Cat/udr The Arm e m 

lenghthe must com shorte of y® knop of Ihe kne. 

6, 1653 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (Burgh Rcc. Soc.) IL 343 
The knap of hir elbow. 173* A “ Crt • Saturn m sY . .4 Q. 
3rd Ser. IV. rasA Heads, knaps, tongues, and marrow bones 
cut out by themselves, c 1827 Hogg . ales j- Sb- IV. J40 
His breeches came exactly to the knap of the knee. 


■ f b. A swelling upon the skin ; a wart, pimple, 
etc. : = Knob si. i b. Obs. 

1556-8 Phaer sEneid jv. Lj, From a tender colt they take 
the knapp. 1562 Turner Baths 4 It is good, .for suche as 
have any knoppes or hard sweihnges upon any znembre. 
x£5>8 Flqrio, Verruche , . . also war tes or knops of -flesh 
rising in the bodie. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as knop-fly (Angling) =■ 
knob~jly \ knop-sedge, the bur-reed, Sparganium, 
1562 Turner Herbal il 143 b, It maye be called bede 
sedge or knop sedge. 2582 Stanyhurst TEneis iv. (Arb.) 
113 For to snip, in the foaling, from front of flllye the knap- 
knob. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 3x0 Knop-fly. Dubb- 
ing, of the down of an otter-cub. 

Knop (npp), knap (ncep), sb~ north, dial. 
[Origin obscure.] A large wooden tub. 

o. 1563 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 169 Akneadinge bassyn, 
a knoppe, a gielfatte. 2588 Lane. Wills (1857) II. 75 The 
great brewinge knopp. 16x4 Inv. in T rans. Cumbld. 
Westmld. Arch. Sac. III. 114 One knopp one handle 2 salt 
pres dishes. x8oz in Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 51, I dung 
owre the knop. 

0. 1 6x4 Inv. in Trans. Cumbld. <5- Westmld. Arch. Soc. 
III. X14 In the butterye 3 barrells 2 staues one Knapp. 
2822 Black-jj. Mag. VIIL 432 But stoups are needed, tubs, 
and pails, and knaps. 

t Knop, v . Obs. [f. Knop sbj\ 

1 . traits. To furnish or adorn with knops; to stud. 
C1400 Rout. Rose 7260 High shoes knopped with dagges. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 205/2 To Knoppe, bullare . 1505 Ld. 

Treas. Acc. Scot . (1901) III. 40 For ij pypanes blak silk to 
knop the said hat. 2539 in Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 52 
Ane capparisone..bordourit with silvir and knoppit with 
silvir & yallow silk. 

2 . intr. To put forth, ^nops’, to bud. Sc. 

<1x584 Montgomerie Cherrie Sloe 40 Sum knopping, 

sum dropping Of balmie liquor sweit. c 2600 Burel Pilgr. 
in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems {1706) ir. 23 Ranie Orion, That 
droptt and knopit, Baith upon tre and stone. 

Knop, obs. form of Knap sb. 1 , vA 
Knopped (nppt, poet, np-ped), a. ? Obs. [f. 
Knop sb. 1 or v. + -ED.] Having knops; knobbed; 
bearing buds, or compact rounded flower-heads. 

c 1394 P. PI. Credo 424 Wi^his knopped schon clouted full 
hyk ke. 1434 E. E. Wills (1882) xox A litell basyn knopped. 
1501 Douglas Pat. Hon. ProL 76 The knoppit syonis with 
leuis aggreabill. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 447 With knopped 
Majoram or Sauorie. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Improv. (1746) 320 The unset Leek, or Maiden-Ieefc, is not 
so hot as the knopped ones. 

b. Formed into a knop or knob; knob-shaped. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens n. xii. x6x Lyke to..Cyanus floures .. 
in his Scaly knopped buttons. 

Kno'ppy, a. ? Obs. [f. Knop sbl 4- -y. Cf. 
Cx. kit'd pflg. J Full of knops; knop-like; knobby. 

1562 Turner Herbal ir. R, Polygonum, -hath many knoppy 
ioyntes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xvii. 167 Whan this seede is 
ripe, his knoppie head openeth. 1597 Gerarde Herbal iu 
clxv. 458 This kinde. hath certaine knoppie tufts. 
Knopweed, obs. or dial, form of Knapweed. 
Knor, -re, Knorry, obs. ff. Knur, Knurry. 
Knoreook, Anglicized form of next. 

1 ! Kuo Than. Obs. [Du. knorhaan, {.knorren to 
growl, snarl + haan cock.] A name of a S. African 
species of bustard ; =* Koran 2 . 

1731 Medley Kolbctis Cape G. Hope II. 139 The Knor- 
haiu Among the wild fowls at the Cape there is a sort of 
birds, a male of which the Europeans there call Knor-cock ; 
a female they call Knor-hctu 1777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World I. 85 The Knorhan, which is . .the African bustard. 
Knosp (npsp). rare . [ad. Ger. knospe a bud, 
boss, knob.] An architectural (or other) ornament 
in the form, of a bud, or forming a bunch-like or 
rounded protuberance ; a knop, knob, boss, stud. 

2808 Scott Marnu v. Introd. iv, Ere from thy mural 
crown there fell The slightest knosp or pinnacle. 2820 — 
Abbot xxxii, The black letter Bible, .adorned with massive 
silver clasps and knosps. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. viii. 
(2864) IX. 297 Prodigality of ornament, knosps, shrine work, 
corbels, gurgoyles. . 

Hence Kuosped (npspt, poet, np’sped) a furnished 
with knosps. 

2828 Milman Savior 290 The iron or the knosped brass. 
Knot (npt), Forms ; 1 cnotta, 3 cnot, 

3-5 cnotte, z~? knofcfce, 5-8 knofct, 3- knot. 
[OE. cnotta = Du. knot , LG. kniitte , MG. hiatte , 
MHG. knotze knob, knot, etc. OTeut. *knutton- f 
(whence Knit v.) ; cf. OHG. chnodo , chnoio (MHG. 
knode, knote , G.knoten) :—OTeut. *kn6pon-,knob6n-, 
with variation of consonant due to difference of 
stress. 

ON. had knutr knot, knob, kniita knucklebone (Sw. knut 
Dx knude knot^ which may be connected with the above 
forms, but the difference in vowel makes difficulties. The 
relationship (if any) of ON. knqttr (:— * knatlu-z) bail, and 
L. uddus (perh. for gnSdus) knot, is also obscure.] 

X. 1 . An intertwining or complication of the 
parts of one or more ropes, cords, or strips of any- 
thing flexible enough, made for the purpose of 
fastening them together or to another object, or to 
prevent slipping, and secured by being drawn tight; 
a tie in a rope, necktie, etc. ; also, a tangle acci- 
dentally drawn tight To make , \ knit, or tie a knot 
{in}, to knot a piece of string or a handkerchief, esp. 
as a reminder. Also in allusions to the knot in a 
halter for hanging. 

c 200a /Elfric Horn. II. 28 He afunde .,£a snode mid 


eallum cnoUum swa fasste ^civri 5 cn sum beo rcr wms, csz 90 
Bckct 1445 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 148 pe knottes gnowen al is 
flechs: a-boute bi echc side. _ 14. , Chauecds Sgr.’s T. 663 
(Lansd.) Bot 1 wil here nowe tnaake a knottc To Je time it 
come next to my lotte. c 1449 Pecock Repr. il v. 166 Make 
a knot on his girdil. 2542-3 Act 34 % 35 Hen. VIII, c. 3 
The bonde of euerywhicne faggotte to conteine three 
quarters of a yarde at the leaste, besyde the knotte. 2601 
Shaks. All's Well tv. iiL 263 This is Mounsicur Parr 0 lies 
the gallant militarist, .. that had the whole theoricke of 
wane in the knot of his scarfe. 2631 R. Bolton Corn/. 
Afll. Consc. (1635) 333 One knot in a thread will stay the 
Needle’s Passage as well as five hundred. 2647 Cowley 
Mzstr.j The Tree v, Go tye the dismal Knot (why shouldst 
thou hve?k 1838 Tjurlwall Greece II. xiv. 200 He tied 
sixty knots in a leathern thong,and bade them unfasten one 
every day, till the prescribed interval had expired. 2873 
Act 36 «$• 37 Viet. c. 7t § 39 Such mesh (in a net] shall not 
be less than one and a bajf inch from knot to knot. 

b. Often with qualifying word, naming different 
forms of knots, as barber's k., bowline k. t diamond 
k., draw-fa, fisher's k., Trench k., granny’s A, 
loop-k., rcef-k., \ riding k., running k. f slip-k 
surgeon's k., watl-k., water- k., weaver’s k., etc. ; for 
the more important of these, see the first element. 

c 1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 3220 On a towaile she made 
knotte riding, Aboute his nckke jhe hit prew. X55* Huloet, 
Knotte whiche runneth to, called a rydynge knot,ca/uA<///. 
1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 222 And making a running 
bowling Knot on the End of another Rope, I cast it over. 
2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Knot, a. .knob formed 
on the extremity of a rope, by untwisting the ends . . and 
interweaving thent.. amongst each other. There are several 
sorts, which differ in.. form and sire: the Drincipal of these 
are the diamond-knot, the rose.knot, the wail-knot, or walnut. 
1705 Hutton Math. Did. s-v., Fig. 11, a Barbers knot, or 
a knot for cawls of wigs. 1823 J. Thomson Led. Injlam. 
267 We passed, . .a crooked needle under the artery, threaded 
with a double waxed thread, part whereof we passed above 
the aperture jn the vessel, ana the other below, which were 
afterwards tied with a double knot called the surgeon’s 
knot. 1860 All Year Round No. 66. 382 ‘Which knot?’ 
asked Toby. ‘Single or double wall, single or double 
diamond. Matthew Walker, spritsail-sheet, stopper, or 
shroud ? * 1881^ Hamersly Naval Encycl. 422 They (knots) 
..aie named either from the manner in which they are 
made, or the use to which they are applied, as stopper knot, 
diamond knot, double- diamond knot, single and double wall 
knots, etc. c 188s Weldon’s Proof. Needlework III. 3/2 
Flowers are mostly worked in satin stitch highly raised, 
embellished with French knots. 1899 W. G. P. Townsend 
Embroidery vi. 90 French Knots.— A very ancient stitch, 
much used by the Chinese for all kinds of elaborate 
embroidery. 

fc. Astron. The star a Piscium, situated in 
the Hie* of the lines or ribbons imagined to connect 
the two fishes in the constellation Pisces. Obs. 

1551 Recorde Cast. Knout. (1556) 267 The Fyshes, tyed 
by the tayles with a common Lyne : ..and where those two 
lines are knitte togythcr, there is one starre more, whiebe is 
called the Knotte. *727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Pisces, 
That [star] next the knot in the north, line. ..xst before the 
knot in the south, line. 

2 . Such a tie used or worn as an ornament or 
adjunct to a dress; a bow of ribbon; a cockade or 
epaulette ; esp. in obs. phrase a suit of knots . 

Often with distinctive word prefixed: as breast, shoulder, 
sword, top , true-love knot , q. v. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4917 With cumly knottis fit with 
koyntis & knopis of perle. 1552 Huloet, Knottc of a cap- 
bande, or hatbande, or lace. 2668 Etheredce She would 
if she could UL i, We will only fancy a suit of Knots or two 
at this shop. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 75. 4/2 The Officers 
to wear.. a mourning Knot on their left Arm. 17x3 Gay 
Guard. No. 149 r 18 A lady of genius will give a genteel 
air to her whole dress by a well.fancied suit of knots. 2892 
Mrs. Newman Begun, in Jest L sog Her grey morning 
gown, with its soft frillings of lace ana knots of pale, coral* 
coloured ribbon. 

b. Her. (See quot. 1892.) 

2828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. 1865 Kjncsley Herrw. PreL, 
The badge in the ’Wake Knot , in which.. two monks* 
girdles are worked into the form of the letter W. __ 2892 
Woodward & Burne Heraldry 21. 585 Knots of particular 
form were not infrequently used as badges; e.g, the 
Stafford knot, the Bourchier knot, the Wake and Ormond 
knot; inajl these the silk is twined havingsome resemblance 
to the initial letter of the family name. In the Boucn knot 
the allusion is double, it is formed of four bows, or loops, 
and each bears a resemblance to one form of the Greek 
letter 1). Knots were also used to unite the badges of two 
families which had merged into one ; or the badge of an 
office to a personal one. 

3 . Naut . A piece of knotted string fastened to 
the log-line, one of a series fixed at such intervals 
that the number of them that run out while the 
sand-glass is running indicates the ship’s speed in 
nautical miles per hour; hence, each of the di- 
visions so marked on the log-line, as a measure of 
the rate of motion of the ship (or of a current, etc,). 
Also attrib. with prefixed numeral « 1 running (so 
many) knots’. 

1633 T. James Voy. 24 It did runne two knots. 2669 
Sturmy Mariner *s Mag. iv. 146 The distance between 
every one of the Knots must be 50 Foot 1 as many of these 
as run out in half a Minute, so many Miles or Minutes the 
Ship saiieth in an Hour. 2760-72 tr. Juan ff U [ha’s, Voy. 

(ed. 3) I. 9 The distance between the knots on the log.linc 
should contain ih of a mile, supposing the glass to run 
exactly half a minute.^ 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxvi. S7 
A light wind .. carrying us at the rate of four or five knots. 
i&Sa JiYrc. Marine^ J/af. VII. 169 A ten -knot breere was 
blowing. 2900 Daily Nous to Jan. 5/2 A torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer .. had made a rrconl .'peed cf 35 J knots, which was 
j almost exactly equal to 42 milts aa hour,. 
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Knottiuess (np'tines). [f. Knotty + -ness.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being knotty (Jit. 
and Jig?)- 

i6aj Hieron Wks. L 4 °J Such children, the knotti- 
nes of whose nature is refined and reformed and made 
smooth by grace. 1616 Donne Scruu (ed. Alford) V. cxxxvil 
463 The wryness, the knottiness, the entangling of the 
serpent. 1662 Herne in Collect . (O. H. S.) I. 246 The bark 
of such pollards cannot be gotten off because of Us knotty - 
ness. 1 368 Browning Ring <$■ B&.tu 1167 Never was such a 
tangled knottiness. But thus authority cuts the Gordian thro'. 

2 . Geom- The minimum number of nodes in the 
projection of a knot (sense 9) on a plane or similar 
surface. 

1877 Tait in TranuR. Soc. Editu XXVIIL 148 There 
are, therefore, projections of every knoq which give a 
minimum number of intersections, .. this minimum number 
. , we will call Knottiuess. 


Knotting (n^tiij), vbl, sb. ff. Knot v. +• -ing * .] 

1 . The action of tying a knot, or of tying or 
entangling in a knot. 

1758 J. Blake Plan A Tar. Syst: 7 Exercising those who 
are received into the service, in knotting and splicing, in 
handing and reefing of sails. i 83 a Sir S. St. John Hayti 
v. 196 The peculiar knotting of their curly wool 1898 P. 
Manson Trap. Diseases xxxvil 587 The affected hairs are 
bent and twisted and tend to produce matting and knotting. 

2 . The knitting of knots for fancy-work, similar 
to Tatting; concr., fancy work done by knitting 
threads into knots. 


1697 [see 6 below J. 171a Addison S/ect. No.' 536. r 2 
Knotting is again in fashion. 1750 Mrs. Delany Life <$■ 
Carr. (1861) II. 616 , 1 have sent you by Mr. Dubourg, . . all 
the knotting and knotting thrtmd I have. 1784 Johnson in 
Boswell 3 June, Next to mere idleness, I think knotting is to 
be reckoned in the scale of insignificance ; though I once 
attempted to learn knotting. xBoi Monthly Rev. XXXV. 
342 The young females of the Cape .. are expert at .. all 
kinds of lace, knotting, and tambour work. 1826 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser.jm (1863) 3x7 The whole fringe of the 
bed and window curtains being composed of her knotting. 
*879 Mrs. Macquoid Berksh. Lady 123 Taking her knotting 
out of a black velvet reticule. 

3 . The formation of knots or protuberances; the 
production of buds, etc., budding. 

x6xx Cotgr., Nouemcnt de jeunes arbres , the knotting of 
young trees; their springing, or shooting out from knot to 
knot. 1620 Brinsley Virg. Eel xiqfi In the new flower 
(viz. at the first knotting). 1848 B. Webb Continent. Ecclesiol. 
xi6 It is like a finger deformed by the knotting of the 
knuckles. 

4 . The process of covering the knots in wood 
with a special preparation, previously to painting; 
toner., the preparation used for this. 

# 1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 587 Knotting •, in paint. 
in§, the process for preventing knots from appearing in the 
finish. 185a Nicholson's Diet. Archil s.v., Knotting is 
a composition of strong size, mixed with red lead. 1881 
Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 1578 All the knots 
in the wood must be killed with knotting... Knotting is a 
preparation of red lead, litharge, boiled oil, and a little 
turpentine. 

b. A preparation used as a cement or covering 
for metals. 

5 . The process of removing knots from cloth, 
pulp, etc. ; see quots. 

xS 75 Knight Diet. Mcclu 1240/2 Knotting. . . 2. ( Cloth - 
making.) Removing weft knots and others from cloth by j 
means of tweezers. 1880 Sir_E. Reed Ja/ati II. 44 The 
processes of straining, knotting^ (the separation of knots, ! 
impurities, or of matted fibre which has formed into strings, 
or is insufficiently ground,) making [pulp into paper]. 

6. attrib. and Comb . (chiefly in sense 2). 

1697 in Doran Amu Eng. Stage (1864) I. xii. 250 A black 
taffety cap, together with.. a knotting needle, and a ball of 
sky-colour and white knotting. 1763 Mrs. Harris in Priv. 
Lett. Ld Malmesbury I. 94 Lady Weymouth.. and the 
Duchess of Ancastec sat knotting, with a knotting-bag 
banging on their left arm. a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of 
Manor IL x. 26 , 1 then .. seated myself at the table, with 
my knotting-shuttle in my hand. 

•fr Kno*ttish, a . Obs. rare~°. [f. Knot sb? + 
-isr L] Knotty. 

1530 Palsgr. 317/1 Knottysshe, knorisshe, or full of 
knottes, neueux. 

f Kno-ttle. Obs. [dim. of Knot j A*: sec-i.E.] 
A small knot ; a knob ; a tangle (of rope). 

7 a x 500 Life Alexander (in MS. Lincoln A. i. 17 If. 1) 
(Halliwell), He hade a heued lyke a bulle, and knottilles in 
his frount, as thay had bene the bygynnyng of homes. 2568 
Fullwell Like will to Like in HazU Dodsley 111 . 333 
A bag and a bottle, or else a rope knottie. 

Knotty (n^ti), a. [f. Knot sb?- + -y.] 

1 . Of a cord, etc. : Having or full of knots; tied 
or entangled in knots. 

<t\ 240 IVohungc in Cott. Horn. 281 pu wes..wi 5 cnotti 
swepes swungen. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 280/2 Knotty, 
nodosus. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene 112 She bare a skourge, 
with many a knottie string. 1602 Shahs. Ham. 1. v. 18 
Make.. Thy knotty [Qo. knotted] and combined locks to 
part. And each particular haire to stand an end. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav.x+ Their hai re curld,..blacke and knotty. 
x8$a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tear {1 <$9$ 3 l ° Regardless 
of,, the crack of his little knotty whip. 

2 . jig. Full of intellectual difficulties or complica- 
tions of thought; hard to ‘unravel’, explain, or 
solve; involved, intricate, perplexing, puzzling. 
(Sometimes with mixture of sense 4A 

a X225 Leg. Katlu 1157 Ich habbe unenut summe of fceos 
cnotti cnotten. 1573 -80 Baret A tv. K 122 Knottie, full of 
knots, or difficulties. 1625 Bacon Ess., Regim. Health 


(Arb.) 59 Auoid , .Anger fretting inwards ; Subtill and knottie 
Inquisitions. 2638 Penjt. Cvnf. v»|. (1657) 192 Reckoned 
amongst the knotty pieces of Christian Religion. X70X 
Stanley's Hist. Philos. Biog. 14 zEschylus, the most knotty 
and intricate of all the Greek Poets. 1702 Pore Jam Sf 
May 140 The knotty point was urg’d on either side. 1874 
Carpenter Me til- Phys. 1. ii. § 79 (1879) 81 The man who 
is. .in a complete reverie, unravelling some knotty subject. 

3 . Abounding in or covered with knots, knobs, 
or rough protuberances ; rugged, gnarled ; con- 
taining, knots, as a board. 

CX386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1x19 A forest, ..With knotty 
knarry bareyne trees olde. c 14*0 Palla<I. on Husb. m. 377 
Ffertile, & fressh, ek knotty, sprongen newe Thy graffes be, 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 280/2 Knotty, wythe-in the flesche, 
glandutosus. 5594 BlUndevjl Ex ere. m. 1. viii. (1636) 287 
Like knots in a knotty board 1692 Bentley 8 Serm. (1724) 
331 The scragged and knotty Backbone. X762 R. Guy 
Pract. Obs. Cancers 75 A Cancer in her Breast, rough on 
the Surface, with knotty Vessels. 1821 Clarf. Vill. Miustr. 
I. 122 The wild shelter of a knotty oak. x88i Miss Yonge 
Lads Sf Lasses Langley ii. 97 She knelt upon the grass, 
with her bare hard-working knotty hands clasped. 

4 . Hard and rough in character; rugged. 

ax 568 AschasI SchoUut. 1. (Arb.) 34 A witte .. that is not 
ouer dulle, heauie, knottie and lumpishe. 1643 Milton 
Divorce Pref., NVks. (1851) 19 To doe this .. with a smooth 
and pleasing lesson, which receiv’d hath the vertue to soften 
and dispell rooted and knotty sorrowes. 1663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies (1665) 341 A kind of blunter wedges provided by 
divine Wisdom to work upon those knotty tempers, upon 
which those instrument* of a finer edg . . can do no good. 
1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Imp erf. Synth., They beat upa little 
game peradventure—and leave it to knottier heads . . to run 
it down. 

5 . Comb., as knotty-pated [perh. associated 
with noL headed \ not- fated (1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. yS)], 
blockheaded. 

1596 Shaks. x Men. / V , il iv. 251 Thou Clay-brayn’d Guts, 
thou Knotty-pated Foole. 

Knotweed (nptjwfd). [f.KNoxj 5 .l + Weed jA] 
t a. Lyte’s name for Knawel (Sclcranihus 
annuus). Obs. b. Name for various species of 
Ccntaurea (Knapweed, etc.), from the knobby 
1 heads*, c. Name for various species of Polygonum. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixvii. 97 The base Almaignes cal it 
knawel, that is to say, knot weede. 1827 Clare S/ieph. Cal. 
49 They pull the little blossom threads From out the knot- 
weed’s button heads. X884 Miller Plant-n., Knotweed, . . 
Alpine, Polygonum atpinuin. .. Amphibious, Polygonum 
amphibitim. 

Knotwork (np-twiwk). 

1 . Ornamental work consisting of, or (as in Arch?) 
representing, cords or the like intertwined and 
knotted together. 

xBsx D. Wilson PreJu A ntu (1863) II.iv. ii. 237 Theinterlaced 
knotwork so favourite a device of Celtic Art. Ibid. II. iv, 
iv. 292 The ornamentation vulgarly called Runic knot-work. 
1863 9 Diet. Archil, Knot work, the term lately given to 
a species of ornament of great variety and beauty, met with 
In manuscripts, on articles of attire, on monuments, and in 
the architecture, of the middle ages. x868 G. Stephens 
Runic Mon. 1 . 389 The borders themselves, with their varied 
sculpture of knotwork and rope work, seem decidedly British. 

2 . A kind of fancy needlework. 

1882 Caulfeild & S A WARD Diet. Necdlc-.vork, Knot l Pork, 
this is an old work recently introduced from the continent 
into England . . the modern Knot Work is made with fine 
silk on thread knotted over crochet cotton or cord, with its 
edging made with crochet. 

Knotwort (np*twz;it). [See Wort,] a. The 
common knot-grass (■ Polygonum avicttlare ). b. 
pi. Lindley’s name for the N.O. IUecebracex. 

1845 Lin ole v Veg. Kingd (1853) 499 Order. . / llcccbracex 
..Knotworts. 1864 Prior Plant-n., Knot-grass, or Knot - 
wort, the centinode, from its trailing jointed stems and 
grass-like leaves. 

Knou(e, Knouleche, obs. ff. Know, Know- 
ledge. 

Knout (naut, n«t), sb. Also S knoute, knowt, 
8-9 kuaot. [a. French spelling of Russ. IOIJ'Ti. 
knuC .] A kind of whip or scourge, very severe 
and often fatal in its effects, formerly used in 
Russia as an instrument of punishment. 

17x6 J. Perry State Russia 218 note , The Knout is a 
thick hard Thong of Leather of about three Foot and a half 
long, fasten'd to the end of a handsome Stick about two 
Foot and a half long, with a Ring or kind of Swivle like 
a Flail at the end of it, to which the Thong is fasten’d. 1753 
Scots Mag. Jan. 6/1 The Russian government has been 
rendered more mild, by an abolition of the severe punish- 
ment of the knout. 178 o Gentl. Mag. Dec. 578/1 Death 
is often the consequence of a punishment apparently more 
mild, viz. the knoot. x 8 o 3 Sir R. R. Porter Trav. Sk. 
Russ, ff Swed (1813) II. xxviii. 20, I have been to witness 
the execution of the Knout, to a height of torture which 
very seldom is now inflicted. 1855 T £N1< vso N Maud 1. iv. 
viii, Shall I weep if.. an infant civilisation be ruled with 
rod or with knout? 

Knout, v. [f. prec.] trans. To flog or punish 
with the knout. 

1772-84 Cooic Voy. (1790) VI. 2162 At 16 years of age he 
was knowted, find his nose slit, and was banished to Siberia. 
1863 Sala Murderous Ischoostchik 91 One was knouted to 
death only the other day, at the top of the Nevski, for the 
murder cf a German commercial traveller. 

Hence Knou’ted ppl. a., Knou'ting vbl sb. 
r&5i Mbs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. n. 644 Hast thou 
found. .No tepose, Hussia, for knouted Poles? 1687 Daily 
.1V1NOJ Oct. 6/1 Happily M. Verestschagin, who paints 
a Russian hanging, dia not paint a Russian knoutin.. 


Knoutberry, variant of Knotbejuiv. 

KnOW (no'u), v. Pa. t knew (ni«). Pa.pple 
known (n om). Forms: Inf. 1 cnSwan, 3J 
cnawe(n ; 2-4 enowe(n, 3 cnoue(n, 4-5 enow- 
3-5 knawe(n, 3-4 knoun, 5 Sc. laiauo, (5-i 
knau); 3-5 (3-^r. ancW/a/.) knew; 3-4 knowen, 
(3 kneowen, 3-sknoue(n, s-6knou, 6knowue) 
3-7 knows, (6-7 kno), 5- know. Da. t. 1-3 
oniow, 3 cneou, cnew, cneu, 3-4 kneow, 3-6 
lnieu, (4 kneuj, kneuh, knej, knev, knuj, 5 
kneew, knogh), 4-6 knewe, 3- knew. Also 
3 cnawed, 5 knowede, 9 dial, knowed. Pa. 
pplc. 1 cnSwen, 3-5 knawen, 3-4 knauen, (3 
knaun(e), 4 knawo, 6 knaw, 7 Sc. knawne, 9 
■SV. and north, knawn ; 3-5 onowe(n, 4-7 knowen, 
(4 -un, 4-5 -yn), 4-5 know(e, (5 kno, 6 knouinj 
knoen, 7 knouen), 6-7 knowne, 6- known. 
Also 2-3 i-cnawe(n, 3 -cnowe(n, 2-4 i-, 
ykna(u)we(n, -knowe(n. Also 3 knawed, 
knaued, knaud, 4 (9 dial.) knowed. [A Com. 
Teut. and Com. Aryan vb., now retained in Eng. 
alone of the Teut. languages : OE. (ge)cndzvan,pa. t. 
(pe)citiow, pa. pple. (3 c)cndwen = OHG. -cnian, 
-chtdait, -cnShan, ON . pres. ind. hnd, pi. biegtwi, 
Gothic type *hniia>i, */:aihn 3 , *kndians, a rcdupl. 
vb. not found in existing remains. Outside Teut., 
=-■ OSlav. zita-ll, Russ, zna-t to know ; L. 
whence the inceptive (g)nJsclrc. perf. {g)n bvi, pa, 
pple. (g)not-us ; Gr. *71/01-, whence redupl. and 
inceptive yi-yeai-owtn/, 2 aor. Cyiar-r ; Skr. jud- 
know. Generally held to be from the same root 
(gen-, gon-, git-) as Can v., and Ken. Already in 
early times the simple vb. had sustained various 
losses ; in L. and Gr. the pres, stem survived only 
in derived forms ; in Gothic the word is not re- 
corded ; in ON. the pres. inf. was obs. ; in ON. 
and OHG. the orig. strong pa. t. and pa. pple. 
were lost; in OHG. and OE. the vb. was app. 
known only in composition, as in OE. gccnaiuan, 
onenawan, ticniwan. The first of- these may be 
considered as the historical ancestor of ME. and 
mod. know, for although it came down in southern 
ME. as i-knnven, y-Untnvc, the prefix was regularly 
dropped in midi, and north., giving the simple 
stem form enawen, hnawc(n, Attmve{n, which was 
well-established in all the main senses by 1200 
(a single instance being known a 1 too). The verb 
has since had a vigorous life, having also occupied 
with its meaning the original territory of the vb. 
Wit, Ger. wissen , and that of Can, so far as this 
meant to ‘ know Hence Eng. know covers the 
ground of Ger. -wissen, kennen, erkennen, and (in 
part) kdnncn, of Er. connaitrc and savoir, of L, 
novisse, co-gnoscerc, and scire, of Gr. ytjyuoiaw 
and flhiyai (oi 5 a). But in Sc. the verb Ken 
lias supplanted knaw, and come to be the sense- 
equivalent of ‘ know ' in all its extent of significa- 
tion. As geend-wan came down as late as 1400 
in form iknowen Yknow, the pa. pple in i-,y-, in 
southern ME., may belong to either form.] 

Signification. From the fact that know now 
covers the ground formerly occupied by several 
verbs, and still answers to two verbs in other 
Teutonic and Romanic languages, there is much 
difficulty in arranging its senses and uses satis- 
factorily. However, as the word is etymologically 
related to Gr. yiyvwatctiv, L. ( g)nosccre and 
(g)novisse, F. connaitrc (:— L. cognosced) to 1 know 
by the senses’, Ger .konnen and kennen, Eng. can, 
ken, it appears proper to start with the uses which 
answer to these words, rather than with those 
which belonged to the archaic vb. to Wit, Ger. 
■wissen, and are expressed by L. scire and F. savoir, 
to 1 know by the mind ’. This etymological treat- 
ment of the word, and the uses to which it has 
been put, differs essentially from a logical or philo- 
sophical analysis of the notion of ‘knowing , and 
the verbal forms and phrases by which this is 
expressed, in which the word ‘ know ’ is taken as 
an existing fact, without reference to the history of 
its uses. 

Know, in its most general sense, lias been defined by some 
as * To hold for true or real with assurance and on (what 
is held to be) an adequate objective foundation Mr. James 
Ward, in EncyeL Brit. XX. 40 s. v. Psychology , assigns to 
the word two main meanings; ‘To know may mean cither to 
perceive or apprehend, or it may mean to understand or com- 
prehend. ..Thus a blind man, who cannot know about light 
m the first sense, may know about light in the second. “ 
studies a treatise on optics.’ Others hold that the primary 
and only proper object of knowing is a fact or facts (as in 
our sense 10), and that all so-called knowing of things or 
persons resolves itself, upon analysis, into Jhe knowing of 
certain facts about these, as their existence, identity, nature* 
attributes, etc, the particular fact being understood from 
the context, or by a consideration of the land of fact which 
is usually wanted to be known about the thing or person 
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in question. Thus, * Do you know Air. G. ? ', * Do you know 
BalHol College?’ have different meanings according to the 
kind of facts about Mr. G. or Balliol College, which are the 
objects of inquiry. 

L X. frans. To perceive (a thing or person) as 
identical with one perceived before, or of which 
one has a previous notion ; to recognize; to iden- 
tify. Sometimes with again ; also, later, with for . 

[Beowulf 2047 Meaht 3u, min wine, mece secnawan hone 
Hn fmder to sefeohte bair. c 1000 zElfuic Gen. xxvii. 12 
^if min fcbder me handlap and me gccnaew{>. Ibid, xxxviii. 
z6 Da he Sa lac gecneow.] a 1100 in Napier O, E. 
Glosses 76 Noscuntur, J. intelleguntur , pa beoS cnawene. 
c 1200 Ormin 1314 Lainb..cann cnawenn swijre wcl Hiss 
moderr Jxer ?ho bla:te)?b. <71250 Gen. hr Ex. 2162 De .x. 
comen ..To Iosep, and he ne knewen him nogt. <1x300 
Cursor M. 4209 Quen his fader his kirtelt kneu Moght na 
gamen him com to gleu. c 1460 Townelcy Myst. xxvii. 348 
AH sone he hym with-drogh, ffro he saw that we hym knogh. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 232 This question,., 
whether that in the life everlasting, we shal know one an 
other. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 11 After two leagues 
pursuit, they knew her for a Portugal! Carrack. 170$ Pope 
Let. ta Wycherley ro Apr., They would not be chang’d so 
much, but any one would know them for the same at first 
sight 1724 De Foe Mem . Cavalier (iB 40) 26 For four days 
more I knew nobody. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, v. (1877) in, 
1 knew you, in spite of your hair, by your eyes 1867 
Howells It at. Jo urn. 63, I wonder now he should have 
known us for Americans? 

b. To recognize or distinguish, or be able to 
distinguish (one thing) from (another) = OE* 
tScndwan. 

c 1375 Cursor M. 6402 (Fairf.) Mony atte . .knawes no^t pe 
gode fra pe ille. 1406 Hoccleve La male regie 23 Now 
can I knowe feeste fro penaunce. 1598 Shaks. Merry W, 
m. iii. 44 We’ll teach him to know Turtles from Iayes. 
1704 Pope Windsor For . 175 Scarce could the Goddess from 
her nymph be known. 1843 Macaulay M me. IT Arblay 
*Ess. 1865 III. 295 Burney loved his own art passionately; 
and Johnson just knew the bell of Saint Clement's church 
from the organ. 

c. intr. To distinguish between, rare. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 3 Let him know between the 
good and evil fruits. 


t 2 . tram. To recognize in some capacity; to 
acknowledge; to admit the claims or authority of. 
— Be know 3. Obs. 

a 1*25 Leg. Katlu 2066 To him we kennitS & cnaweS to 
lauerd. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3995 pat pott nelt him (knows 
[v. r, knowe} ne do pin .seruage. 13. . E. E. Allil. E. C. 519 
\Vy3ez vvyl torne, & cum & cnawe me for kyng. *38* Wyclif 
1 Thess. v, 12 We preien 30U, that }e schulen knowe hem 
that trauelen among sou, and .. that haue hem more 
haboundantii in chante (i6xx and R. V. to know them]. 
<7 1450 Cast. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 169, I .. know the for my 
lorde. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 38 'ihinke you that 
they wyll knowe or obey any civill Magistrate? 
f 3. a. tram. To acknowledge, confess, own, 
admit : = Acknow 2, Bbknow 2. Obs. 

c i2D0 Ormin 981B Ne wollden to} nohht cnawenn Ne 
3atenn patt te}3 waerenn ohht Sinnfulle. a 2300 Cursor M. 
5107 Pat we haue misdon we will knau. c 137 5 Lay loins 
Mass M. 1 MS. B.) 51 Lercd & lewed bat wil .. knowe to 
god bat bai are ille. c 1440 Jacob's W ell 67 Knowe pi synne 
to vs, $if bou be gylty. 1467 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 2 Dec, 
(Spafd. Ci ) I. 27. The said Thomas sal .. opynly knaw that 
he has offendit til him. . . . 

fb. rejl. To make confession, confess; also 
with comply to confess oneself (to be) something. 

a 2225 Leg. Hath. 132 A1 ha cneowen [r.r. icneowenj ham 
crauant & ouercumen. <1x300 Cursor M, 18488 Loues nu 
vr lauerd dright, And knau yow til him o yur plight, c *375 
Ibid. (Fatrf. MS.) 26959 Qua buxumli h»m-self knawes [Colt. 
be-knausj sal haue mercy. 14. . Masse mTuttdalesVts. 
(1843) 148 Scyye with hym CoufleorOr ellis in Ynglyseh 
thus therfor I know me to God. 1478 Croscontbe Church-w. 
Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 7 Comes . .and cnowth hym detiar to 
the Cherch for his servant xx'K 

t e. intr. (for rejl.) Obs. 

cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 71 KneoweS ure iouerd [con/t- 
teminl domino J. <21350 Cursor M. 18488 (Goil) Louis nu 
vr lauerd dright, An knau til him of 3ur plight. 1362 Gangu 
p. pi, B. xi. 273 For he kneu3 on be crois Sc to crist shret hym. 

fd. Pass. = b. Const, of that. « Acknow 4, 
Beknow 4. Obs. . , , , . . r 

c xzoo Vices * Virtues 21 Dat tc scold e bien icnawe oi 
minesennes. cizoo Trim Coll. Horn. 123 J>e ; man .. b«be5 
is guiles cnowe. c 1205 Lav. 26433 K wu,le 


hit wes a mayde 3yng. c 1330 Assume, rtrg. 534 to • ■ 

Add. MS.), 5»f . - he wille on hts last prowe Schryue him 


ben y.knowe. 

+ 4. trans. To perceive (with the senses). Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wacc (Rolls) 1684 Coryneus .. 
buscHed hem on arowe pat be Frensche moughte pern nought 

knowe. 1398 The vis A Barth. De F. R- i»l xxl (1495) 69 Lhe 
sighte knoweth hewe and colour and the toast knoweth 
sauour. a 1400-50 Alexander 63 He sa}e bam m b« hije see 
. .Carrygis comand he knew keruand be ithis. 

2X 5. To be acquainted with (a thing, a place, 
or a person) ; to be familiar with by experience, or 
through information or report (« F. connate re, Ger. 
kennett). Sometimes, To have such familiarity 
with (something) as gives understanding or mstght. 

CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 137 For hereword to habbene and 
beon Twur5ey.de fir and neor 5er k heo »cnawene W\ 
c 1205 Lay. 4623 Ne bas strond we ne cnoweS pe we isoht 
h.ibbe5. 236a Iaxgu P. Ft A. it. n r 

heore craft and kneu3 mony gumnws. ; ci 3 M ’ Chalcer Frol. 
240 He knew the Taucrneswcl m at the toon. ; *^5^^ 
Pr:f. Malory's Arthur , Alysaundcr the grete, ^ .. lulyus 


Cezar..of whome thystoryes ben wel kno and had. 1598 
Suaks. Merry W. *it. ii. 188 You haue been a man long 
xnowne to me, though I had never so good means as desire, 
to make my selfc acquainied with you. 1634 Milton Counts 
3rr, I know each lane, and every alley green, . .of this wilde 
Wood. 1710 Addison Toiler No, 192 r 5 A Story that is 
very well known in the North of England. 1800 Med. Jml. 
IV. 400 The external use of cold water has been known and 
practised from the earliest periods. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iii. I. 363 Whoever couM make himself agreeable to 
the prince, . .might hope to rise in the world., without being 
even known by sight to any minister of state. 

b. rejl . To know oneself. 

cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 123 be man cnowcS him seluen 
pe bencheS of wu medeme fnngc he is shnpen. C1305 
K/iozue pi self 3, in E. E. P. (1862) 130 Vche cristen creature 
knowen hym self oubt. 1484 Caxton VEsop 11. Fable 17 
Who that knoweth hym self lytei he pieyseth hym self 
1531 Elyot Gov. m. iii, Noscc te i/sutu, whiche is in 
englysshc, know thy selfe. X707 Norris Treat. Humility ii. 
58 We say of proud men that they do not understand them- 
selves, or that they ought to be made to know themselves 
better, i860 Pusey Min. Froph. 455 In order to repent, a 
man must know himself thoroughly. 

c. To have personal experience of (something) 
as affecting oneself; to have experienced, met 
with, felt, or undergone. Also Jig. of inanimate 
things. Chiefly in negative forms of expression. 

3390 Gower Con f. I. 7 Justice oflawe thowas holde..The 
citees knewen no debat. x59t Shaks. T-jjo Gent, u iii. x6 In 
hauing knowne no trauaile in his youth. 1697 Drydi.n 
Virg. Georg, in. 530 Whole Months they wander, grazing 
as they go; Nor Folds, nor hospitable Harbour know. 1877 
E. R. Conoer Bas. Faith tv. 151 ‘ He has never known 
trouble'; ‘He knows no fear', meaning that the person 
spoken of is not familiar with these feelings. 1870 R. K. 
Douglas Cott/uciantsnt iii. 71 Running water which knows 
no stagnation. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad 1, And 
lads knew trouble at Knighton When I was a Knighton lad. 

d. To know as, to be familiarly acquainted with 
under the name of; pass., to be commonly called. 

1887 Co-operative Nexus XV 111 . 242 The timbers, .are not 
what is technically known as ‘ blue ’. 

6. To be personally acquainted with (a person) ; 
to be familiar or intimate with ; f to become 
acquainted with (flfo.). 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. vr. 222 If bow fynde any freke bat 
fortune hath appeyred, ..fonde powsuche to cnowe; Con- 
forte hem with jn cateL CX386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 345 Due 
Perotheus loued wel Arcite And hadde hym knowe at 
Thebes yeer by yere, <11400 Pistill 0/ Susan 270 Hir 
kinrede, hir cosyns and al bat hire knewe. a 1548 Hall 
Chrott Hen. VIII 244 [He] curssed the tyme that ever he 
knewe Doctor Barnes. 1575 Laneham Let. 2, I am.. ac- 
quainted with the most, and well knoen too the best, and 
euery officer glad of my company. 1726 G. Roberts Four 
Vrs. Voy. 313 [He asked) If I was acquainted with any of 
the Signores of the City? I told him, I knewsomc of them. 
1892 Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve HI. 231 As to knowing 
people, you won't take any trouble at all 1 Mod. They are 
neighbours of ours, but we do not know them, 

fb. pass. To be known, to be personally ac- 
quainted or on familiar terms with. Obs. 

ax 225 Juliana 14 Ne ich neuer bat ich wite nes wi3 him 
icnawen. 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 178 He was 
homly and knowyn with bis lady. c x^sKpuf Coityar 532, 

‘ I am knawin with the Quene , said Schir Rolland. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 117 b, He was so well knowen 
with the Emperour Soliman. 

T c. intr. Of two persons : To be (mutually) 
acquainted. ( ~ F. se connaitre . ) Obs, j 

1606 Shaks. Ant. # Cl. it. vi. 86 You, and I haue knowne 
sir. x6zx — Cymb. u iv. 36 Sir, we baue knowne togither in 
Orleance. 

7. traits. To have carnal acquaintance or sexual 
intercourse with. arch. 

Chiefly a Hebraism which has passed into the mod. langs., 
but found also in Gr. and L. So Ger. cr kennett, F. connaitre. 

cizoo Oraun 2406 5ho..se33de; Hu 10333 ]>iss forbedd ben 
burrh me t>au nan weppmannne cnawe? c 13*5 -Mctr. Horn. 

38 It was tgain the la we His brother wif fleyslic to knawe. 
r 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 155 He stode, & proued it .. 
bat his fader Henry )nt ilk Aleysc had knowett. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. iv. 1 Adam forsothe knewe Eue his wijf. 1535 
Jove Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 48 Before she knew (that is) slept 
with hir howsbonde. 1572 Dcpos. Canterb. Cailu Libr. bk. 18 
If. 166 (MS.) To haue to doo with her, meaning carnaliye to 
knowe this deponentes boddye. x6ot Shaks. All s l Veil v. 
iii. 2S8 By Ioue, if euer I knew man, *twas you. ^ 2603 — 
Mtas. /or M. v. t. 203 That is Angelo, Who thinkes he 
knowes, that he nere knew m y body. £-16x3 Middleton 
No Wit like a Woman's jl iii, Will you swear here you 
never yet knew woman? 

HI. 8. To have cognizance of (something), 
through observation, inquiry, or information; to 
be aware or apprised of ( = F, savoir, Ger. wissen) ; 
f to become cognizant of, learn through informa- 
tion or inquiry, ascertain, find out (obs.). 
a S225 Leg. Katlu 463 ^efbu wult cnawen.mi cun, ich am 
kinges dohtcr. C1350 Will. Palerne 577 Jit coube non by 
no craft knowen hire sore. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. ix. 63 
* Wbat art bou quod I ' that my nome knowest? ’ c 1375 
Quotu Attach, c. 48 § 5 in Skene Reg. Map. 85 b. AH burdes 
and treasures hid vnder the earth . . quhereof the awncr is 
not knawin. c 1425 Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 175 He hit 
desyryd to know hys offence. 153X Elvot Gov. iil xxvi, 
Galene-.exhorteth them to knowe exactly the accustomed 
diete of their patientes. 166a Stuk.my Mariners Mag. l 38 
How to divide a Triangle (whose Area or Content is known) 
into two Parts. 1706 Pope Let. to Wycherley ta Apr., Pray 
let me know your mind in this. 1776 Trial of Hundoccmar 
23/2 , 1 do not know his age exactly. 1871 Mobley Voltaire 
(:SS<5) 10 The free-thinker [would fain pass] for a person 
with his own orthodoxies if you only knew them. 


j 9. To be conversant whh (a body of facts, prin* 
ciples, a method of action, etc.) through instruction, 
study, or practice; esp. to have practical under- 
standing of (a science, language, profession, etc.) ; 
to have learnt by study or practical experience; to 
be versed or skilled in ; t to acquire skill in, to 
learn {obs.). 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 24 pus thti lernc hire pe la we, Cleer 
Clergye to knawe. c 1400 Lanf ratio's Cintrg. 20 Galicnus 
seij>, fat it is necessarie a surgian to knowe anoiamie. 1598 
Florio I tal. Diet. Ep. Dcd., Well to know Italian is a grace 
of all graces. 1639 Massinger CJnnat. Combat l l Wks. 
(Rtld^.J 27/r Nay, if a velvet petticoat move in the front, 
Buff jerkins must to the rear, 1 know my manners. X749 
Johnson London 115 AH sciences a fasting Monsieur knous. 
1762 Goldsmith Cit. W. Ixi, To know one profession only, 
is enough for one man to know. x8o8 Scott Marm. 1. viii, 
Each, chosen for an archer good. Knew hunting-craft by 
lake or wood, c *813 M rs. Sherwood Stories on Catechism 
x. (1873) 83 Know you not the. commandments of God ? 1872 
L. Carroll '/ /trough Looking Glass ix. 193 Of course you 
know your ABC. 

b. phr. To know better (f better things), to have 
learnt better from experience; hence, to be more 
prudent or discreet {than to do something). 

a X7<>4 L ’Estrange (J.), One would have thought you had 
known better things than to expect a kindness from a 
common enemy. 1782 Mad. D’Awulay Let. to S. Crisp 
Aug., You and I know better than to hum or be hummed in 
that manner. 1872 Punch 24 Feb. 78/2 Some persons who 
should know belter than to talk nonsense. x886 Ruskin 
Prxterita I. 431 Nothing to blame themselves in, except 
not having known better. 

c. To have learnt by committing to memory; 
more fully, to know by heart : sec Heart sb. 32. 

1855 P USEV Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 602 Sozomen 
mentions a celebrated Ascetic . . who . . knew the Holy 
Scriptures by heart. q’o know one’s lesson; to know 

one’s part, as in a play. 

td. rejl. (in later use pass.) To be versed or 
skilled in. (= F. se connaitre en.) Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne CJiron. Wacc (Rolls) 1x064 P er vvere 
chanons of clergye, & knewe bent wel in astronomye. Ibid. 
21198, Y ne knowe me nought in swylk chaffare. C1470 
Henry Wallace xt. 412 Wallace behelcf, quhilk weill in weir 
him knew. ^ 1630 Lord Banians $ Fcrsccs 33 To bee knowne 
onely in his owne busynes, and not to enquire after the 
things of the world. 2655 (see Known 2]. 

10. To apprehend or comprehend as fact or truth ; 
to have a clear or distinct perception or appre- 
hension of; to understand or comprehend with 
clearness and feeling of certainty. Formerly, some- 
times, +To get to understand, to find out by 
reasoning. 

When the feeling of certainty is cmphaslred,<{'H<w is often 
contrasted with believe. 

c 1200 Ormin 15624 He cnew hemm alle wcl & alte bcHfc 
hohhtess. 1387 Trcvisa Higdcn (Rolls) I II. 2x7 Meny binges 
bceb bat mowe be knowe by manis kyndewytr. 24x3 Pilgy. 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) tv. xxviti. 75 Why is it thenne that 
he vseth nought discours of reason to knowe oute the 
trouthe? x6ox Gill Treat. Trinitie in Sacr. Philos. (1625) 
213, l conclude, that there is nothing which is belccved, 
but it may also be knowen, 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 804 
Mature In knowledge, as the Gods who all things know. 
1744 Berkeley Siris% 253 Wc know a thing when ue under- 
stand it. 1845 Trench Huls. Lect. L (x8^p 16 We must pass 
into, and unite ourselves with, that which we would know, 
before we can know it more than in name. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 56 It seems probable that.. he did not 
know his own mind. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 14 Count 
yourself not to know a fact when you know that it took plactv 
but then only when you see it as it did take place. 

b. absol. or intr. To have understanding or 
knowledge. 

c X200 Ormin 138x1 pu cnawesst rihht &: trowwesst. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. x. 404 Suche lewed iottes..pat imparmly 
here knewe, And eke lyued. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 

Ut. 277 When menne do with miude and vnderstanding con- 
ceyue the knowlege of things, they are thereby sayd (. Scire ) 
to know. x66o Stormy Mariners Mag. l 22 By Specula- 
tion we know that we may the better know. 183* Tennyson 
Pal. Art xli, Large-brow'd Verulam, The first of those who 
know. 1850 — in Mem. Prol. vi, Wc have but faith: we 
cannot know ; For knowledge is of things we see. i8g3 
Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve II. 164 A word, a look from 
a real artist— from one of the great men \*ho know. 

11. To be cognizant, conscious, or aware of (a 
fact) ; to be informed of, to have learned ; to 
apprehend (with the mind), to understand. With 
various constructions : 

a. with dependent statement, usually introduced 
by that. 

t Formerly sometimes passive, ta be kturam that , in same 
sense. 

[<x 1000 Juliana 356 J>a:t bu..sy)f gccnawe fart \>ls is so\] 
C2200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 137 po nam he 3cme of mannes iif- 
lode and cnew fat herededcs weren iucle. a 2425 Cursor M. 
1905 (Trin.) penne was noe wel I knawc pat pe flood hit was 
wi^drawe. c 1470 Henry Wallace in. 27^, 1 knaw he wilt 
do mekill for his kyne. 2479 Surtees Mtsc. (iS£3) 37 Be it 
knawen to all maner of men to whom this present writyng 
commys, that Robert Elwalde . . is a trewe Ynglhh man. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 375 You knoue.houc they 
w ere both letted by the war . . and . . also by sicknes. x6o* 
Shaks. Hoju. iv. iii. 69 TUI I know 'tis done. How ere my 
bappes, myioyeswcre ne’rc begum 1669 Stuhm* M ariner s 
Mag. l 15 The > Ho!!ander..k»owa > ir right well, that thcrearc 
none like English for Courage at Sea. 1702 Addison Medals 
i. Wks. 172 1 1. 437 You do not know but it may h a* e Its use- 
fulness. 1712 — Sped N0W4X5/3, 1 know there are Person* 
who look upon some of iheic Wonders of Art as Fabulous. 1743 

£0-2 
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Richardson Clarissa. Wks. 18S3 VI. 336, I know you will 
expedite an answer. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 158 
Tyrconnel threatened to let the king know that the lord 
president had. .described his majesty as a fool. 1878 J.Cooi* 
Lcct.Qrthod. vi, Yon know that you know that nothing can 
be known ! How do you know that you know? 1879 Harlan 
Eyesight! II. 41 It Is now known that the increased refraction 
.. is the result of an increase in the convexity of the lens. 
1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in a Boat 275 , 1 know for a 
fact that they are there. 

b. with dependent question, introduced by who, 
what, when , where, how, and the like ; as / know 
who did it, / know where he lives. Often el lip t., 
giving rise to subst., adj., and advb. phrases, as 
/ know not who , I know not how, dear knows 
where , etc. 

The fact known is the answer to the question directly or 
indirectly expressed. 

c 1200 Trin. ColL Horn. 81 Warbi we mihten cnowen gif 
hit so 5 were J>at bn seisL c 1275 Lay. 4621 Ne cnowe non 
of bis gomes . . in woche londe we beoji icome. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 47 3if helle is' in myddel of be erbe doun 
ri^t, me nmte knowe how meny myle is to helle. c 1791 
Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 1 Rekeneand knowe which is the day 
of thi monthe. 1406 Hoccleve Z.<i male regie 41 Myn 
vnwar yowthe kneew- nat what it wroghte. 1531 Elyot 
Gov. u xviii, I coulde neuer knowe who foundc firste that 
disport e. 1567 MaplET Gr. Forest 28 Othersome.. arise up 
of their owne accord not known how. 1649 Milton Eikoiu 
xvii. Wks. (1847) 317/1 Timothy and Titus, and I know not 
whom thir Successors. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. v. Wks.. 187.1 
3 . 211 We do not know what the whole natural or appointed 
consequences of vice are. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 44 
He who does not know what is true will not know what is 
good. 1892 Mrs. Alexander Mammon IL 95 Chief manager, 
a millionaire, and I don’t know what. 

c. with accusative and infinitive, as / know him 
to he a friend ; also in the corresponding passive, 
as he is known to be friendly . 

The infin. to be is sometimes omitted; its place may be 
taken by as or for „ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 67x5 If his Jauerd kneu him kene o horn 
.. If he sla man or womman, Jn s ox han sal be taght to slan.’ 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. iv. 164 Who-so wilneth hir to wyf .. 
But he be knowe for a koke-wolde kut of my nose, c 1400 
Apol. Loll. 29 So knaw bischopis hem to be . . be more Jper 
souereyns. <71420 Atiturs of Art h. 139, I baue kinges in 
my kyne, knowene for kene, 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm . 
353b, He would urge .. those thinges chiefly, wherewith he 
knawe theyr myndes to be moste offended. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas. for M. v. i. 505 You sirha, that knew me for a foole,a 
Coward. 1611 — Cymb. 1. i. 76, I will be knowne your 
Aduocate. 1769 Golusm. Hist . Rome (1786) 1 . 263 An enemy 
whom he knew more powerful than himself. 1809 Med. Jrnl. 
XXI. 479 It would bean insult to common reason to sup- 
pose, .that you would encourage prejudices which you knew 
to exist. x3i7 Ld. Ellenborough in Maule <V Selwyn's Rep. 
VI, 3 16 When he knew himself insolvent. 1891 Sir R. Ball 
in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 440 The stars were known to be 
bodies more or less congenerous with our sun. 

d. The perfect tenses with acc. and inf. have the 
sense. To have had perception or experience of 
something as a contemporary fact. 

Here the infin. to is usually omitted after the active voice 
(/ have known them fall), but is retained after the passive 
( they have been known to fall). Cf. Hear v. 3, 

X703 Earl Orrerv As you Find it 1. i,I have known some 
of em dog-cheap. 1711 Addison Sped . No. 29 ? ti, I have 
sometimes known the Performer, .do no more in a Celebrated 
Song, than the Clerk of a Parish Church. 1849 Thackeray 
Pcndennis xv, I never knew a man die of love,.. but 1 have 
known a twelve-stone man go down to nine stone five under 
a disappointed passion. 1850 M*Cosh Div. Govt. 111. iL 
(1874) 397 Criminals have been known . . to jest even upon the 
scaffold. 1884 Mrs. H. Ward Miss Brctherton vii. 86, 

I never knew anyone do so much in so short a time. 

e. absol. Often parenthetically, esp. in colloquial 
use, in you. know (cf/ you see ’), we know, do you know. 

Grammatically the parenthetic clause is often the chief 
sentence, and the fact stated its object ; but it can often be 
taken as = as you know to be the fact. 

e X350 Will. Palemc 1174 He is my lege man Ielly b°u 
knowes. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's ProL 50 Chaucer 
. . Hath seyd hem in swich englissh as he kan Of olde tyme 
asknowethmany a man. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie 
Dinner A a iv b, Yet Time (you know) is Ed ax rerum. 171* 
Addison Sped. No. 475 r 5 How can he help that, you know? 
1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. vi. (1833) 24 Do you know, 

I saw the prettiest hat you can imagine. 1885 Anstey 
Tinted Venus]. 7 Ought I to have cried both my eyes out? 
You haven’t cried out either of yours, you know. 

f. with a word or phrase stauding in place of 
a fact referred to. 

e. g. to know it, that, what has been said, the fact, all about 
it, the existence of the book, the goodness of his heart (= that 
his heart is good). (This last passes into 8). A Tot if I know 
it, a colloquial phrase intimating that one will take care not 
to do the thing referred to,- 

[c 1000 Juliana 443 Ic Sat sylf ^ecneow to late micles.) 
1386 Rolls of Parlt . III. 225/1 Nichol Bremhre with 
stronge honde,as it is ful knowen. .was chosen Mair. <r 1386 
Chaucer Man of Law's T. 857 The Romayn Emperour 
. . hath by lettres knowe The slaughtre of cristen folk . c 1 400 
Destr . Troy X1721 , 1 haue comynt in this case, knowith hit 
your-selfe. a 1425 Cursor M. 14949 (Trin.) J>ese iewes ben, ;e 
hit knowen [Colt. Yon lues ar, wel wat 3ee it), c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 549 Whan the kyng charlemagn 
knewe the corny ng of reynawd. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 177 b. But that time knew J none of all this gere. 
xfito Healey St. Aug. Citie of God, Fives Comm. (1620} 103 
This 1 think is knowne to all. 1697 Drydcn Virg. Georg. 
JL 639 O happy, if he knew his happy State l 1715 De Foe 
Pant, Instruct, t. 1.(1841) I. 6 How do we know that he 
dwells there?.. we know it in two ways. 1874 T. Hardv 
Far fr. Madding Croxvd (1889) 3 2 After that do you think 
1 could marry you? Not if 1 know it. x8gt Mrs. New- 


man Begun in Jest 1 . 47 As soon as Dorothy wished it to be 
known. 1892 W. S. Gilbert Mountebanks 1.24 iW. I say— 
don’t lose that. Pie. Not if I know it. 1897 Hindu Congo 
Arabs 147 Oh, we know all about Mohara. 

IV. 12. To know how (formerly also simply 
to know) : $0 understand the way, or be able {to do 
something) : cf. Can t/.l 3. 

<2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 174 We have so many 
clothes in our handes, that wc knowe not how to utter them, 
1566 W. Adlington tr. Apuleius' Golden Ass ix. xl. (1893) 
xS8 By and by. the old woman which knew well to babble, 
began to tell as foiloweth. 1^94 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 
», ii, Abandon fruitless fears, Since Carthage knows to enter- 
tain distress. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 364 , 1 know how to 
curse. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 147^ Not one ..of a 
thousand among them, knowing.how to write, a 1763 Shen- 
stone Elegies ail- 13 He little knew to ward the secret 
wound. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. 111. 107 Tell them we 
know to tread the crimson plain. 1885 blanch. Exam. 
ix Nov. 3/2 Told by a lady who knows exactly how to write 
for children. 1893 Bookman June 82/2 Nobody writes moral, 
allegorical tales now, because nobody knows now. 

b. cllipt. in colloq. phr. All one knows, all one 
can ; also advb to the utmost of one’s ability. 

187a Punch 27 Jan. 40/2 Both men will do all they know, 
and a clinking good contest is expected. 1883 D. C. Murray 
Hearts II. 206 He was not accustomed to Sebadgered in 
this way, and it cost him all he knew to restrain his anger. 
2889 Boldhcwood Robbery under Arms II. ii. 21 A good 
many men tried all they knew to be prepared and have 
a show for iL 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 
173 If they find themselves being pursued .. they will shoot 
round on the instant, and make the running ‘all they know* 
back again. 

fl3. To make known: a. To disclose, reveal, 
manifest ; reft, to make oneself known ; b. to 
make (a person) acquainted or (|a thing) familiar. 

<1x300 Cursor bl. 1161 Caym sagh his sin was knaud, And 
wist J>at erth hadscaud. a X350 Ibid. 3S38 (Gulp) Jacob., 
kneu him bar wid may rachel. a X400 Hymn Virgin iii. in 
Warton Hist. £ nr. Poetry x. (1840) II. 109 Heil reson of 
al rihtwysnesse, To vche a caityf comfort to knowe. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 6090 For certcyn, they wolde hate me, If ever 
I knewe hir cruelte. a 1400-50 Alexander 287 2 (Ashm.) He 
knew his knhtis hat cas. 1422 tr. Secret a Secret., Priv. Priv. 
143 Of faUnes and vutrowth he shal be Proclamyd and 
knowe. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) x to Whanne this was 
opened, know, and tolde thorughe the kingges court. 

14. In biblical language, used to render Heb. yv 
in various inferential senses: To take notice of, 
regard, care for ; to look after, guard, protect ; to 
regard with approval, approve. 

3382 Wyclif Ps. i. 6 For the Lord bath knowe the weie of 
the rbtwise. 1535 Coverdalk Ps. xxxi. 7 Thou hast con- 
sidred my trouble, thou hast knowne my soule in aduersite. 
1611 Bible Gen. xxxix. 6 And he left all that he had, in 
Ioseph’s hand: and he knew not ought be had, saue the 
bread which he did eate. 1662 South Serm. (1823) I. 77 
To know, in scripture language, is to approve; and so, not 
to know, is to reject and condemn. 

15. Used (chiefly in sense 8 ) in various colloq. 
and slang phrases expressing sagacity, cunning, or 
‘ knowledge of the world', as to know what's what , 
to know a thing or two, to know the time of day, etc. 

0x520 Vox Populi 373 in HazL E. P. P. III. 281, I knowe 
not whates a clocke. 1546 J. Heywood Prov., He knew 
which way the winde blew, a 1553 Udall Royster D. 1. ii. 
(Arb.) 17 Mary, nowe I see you know what is what. x$6 * 
J. Heywood Prov. <5- Epigr. (1867) 71, I know on which, 
syde my bread is buttled. X63X Powell Tom All Trades 
171 He knowes how many dayes goe to the weeke. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. i. 149 He knew what's what, and that’s as 
high As metaphysick wit can fly. 1792 Holcroft Road to 
Ruin (Farmer), You know a thing or two, Mr. Selby. 2817 
Scott Search after Happiness xviii, She loved a book, and 
knew a thing or two. 2867 All Year Round 13 July 56 
(ibid.) The tramp who knows his way about knows what to 
ita 1882 Sala Amer. Revis. (1885) 54 The foreigner who 
does not ‘ know the ropes ’—that is to say, who is crassly 
ignorant. 

V. With prepositions. 

(For other constructions in which the vb. and prep, had 
their ordinary independent meanings, see the simple senses.) 
10. Know about — . To have information about. 
Often used to express a knowledge of externals, as 
opposed to real understanding or actual acquaint- 
ance. 

1854 Kingsley Alexandria ii. 50 It is better to know one 
thing than to know about ten thousand things. 1876 J. P. 
Norris Rudim. Thcol. 1. iv. 70 Knowing God is an infinitely 
better thing than knowing about God. 

+17. Know for — . To be aware of. Ohs. rare-' 1 . 
X S 97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 6 He might haue more diseases 
than he knew for. 

18. Know of — . + a. In various obsolete senses : 
To be or become assured of, to have or obtain 
information about or experience of, etc. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troyes, pe pepull. . Hadeti . . wilfulde desyre 
To knowe of here comyng and the cause wete. Ibid. 10862 
Pantasilia. . purpost ..The grekes to greue. . And of maidyns 
might make horn to know, c 1420 Arturs of ArtJi. xix, 
Certis or thay hethun fare, Thay knaueof mekil care. 

b. To be cognizant of (something as existing, 
an event as having occurred) ; + to become cog- 
nizant of (obs.). 

239 ° Gower Conf. I. x92Therto we be swore, That nonbot 
only thou and we Schal knowen of this privete. 2573 Barct 
Alv. To Rdr., Knowing then of no other Dictionarie to helpe 
vs, but Sir Thomas Eliots Librarie, 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
”• Iv * \9 Sir Iohn must not know of it. a 1691 Boyle (J.), 
There is but one mineral body that we know of, heavier than 
common quicksilver. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 40 He 


KNOWABLE, 


knew of no case where an agreement, though all 
yuh the party’s own hand, had been held sufficient, unlS 
it had been likewise signed by him, 1857 Trollope 77, 
Clerks i, All the English world knows, or knows of thu 
branch of Civil Service which is popularly called the Weigks 
and Measures. Mod. I know of him, of course; but f da 
not know him. * 3 


C. Colloq. phrases. Not that I know of not so 
far as I know, not to my knowledge, f Not that 
you know of an expression of defiance addressed 
to a person in reference to something he is about 
to do (obs.). 

174* Richardson Pamela III. 310 As Mr. B. offer’d 
to take his Hand, he put 'em both behind him— Not that 
you know of, Sir l 1753 Foote Englishm. in Parisn. Wks. 
1799 I. 49 May X flatter myself that your Ladyship will do 
me the honour of venturing upon the fatigue of another 
minuet this morning with me? Buck. Not that you know 
of, Monsieur. 


+ 19. Know upon — . To take (judicial) cogni- 
zance of. Sc. Obs. Cf. F. connaitre de. 

X457 Sc. Acts fas. // (18x4) II. 47/2 The caussis p 
Jordis of J> e Sessione sail knaw apone. 1609 Skene Reg. 
blaj. 118 {Form Baron Courts c. 81) The Judge may of law, 
gar knaw vpon the dead be ane assise, 
t Know, sb. 1 Obs. In 3 cnaw. [Early ME. 
cnaw , prob. repr. an OE. *£ecitdw, f. ge)cndwan to 
Know : cf. gefeoht, geheald, £esc(c)dd, gcvnald, 
zywimt, etc. ; also OE. geendiwe adj. ( conscious of, 
acknowledging \] Acknowledgement, confession ; 
in early ME. phr. (sod) cnawes bean, to acknow- 
ledge truthfully, to confess. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1078 Beo nu soS cnawes, Jef ich riht 
segge. Ibid. 204 1 Beo nu ken 5: cnawes, of ]?at £at tu iseljeo 
haucst. a 1225 Juliana 54 Sei me ant beo soS cnawes hwer 
weren |>e itaht J>ine wichecreftes. c X230 Halt Mcid, 25 Beo 
nu soS cnawes for to kele lust wiS fulSe of licome ..for 
gode hit is wlateful king. 

Know (iW u ), sb.~ [f. Know v. A new forma- 
tion.] The fact of knowing; knowledge. Now 
chiefly in colloq. phr. in the knozv, in possession of 
information which is not generally known. 

1592 Wyrley Armoric 119 What booteth it of Gentries 
brag to boast,. .When we ourselues no wai like practise trow, 
But rest oursclues with this old idle know? 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. v. ii. 44 That on the view and know of these Contents 
..Heshould the bearers put to sodaine death, a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia s.v ‘Poor fellow l he has but little know 
1827 Sporting Mag. XXI. 42 The mare . . was jockied by 
a raw young Tad. .who had not that kind of know about him 
to enable her to win. 1883 Daily News 21 Sept. 2/2 People 
in the ‘know* are playing with loaded dice. 1B85 7V////J 
19 Mar. 3 To those in the know the spectacle was painful in 
the extreme. 

Know, var. Knowe, knoll ; obs. f. Knee. 

Know-, the vb.-stem in comb, forming adjs. and 
sbs. mostly nonce-words. Know-all, one who 
knows or professes to know everything ; so know - 
zt-a/l; know-all-about-it a., having the air of 
knowing all about something; know-every- 
thingiara, pretension to universal knowledge; 
know-little, a simpleton; know-not-whafc, an 
indescribable something; f know-thy-master, 
a name given to the sweating sickness; + know- 
worth a., worth knowing. Also Know-notbtng. 

1895 West m. Caz. 29 Nov. 3 ft Nothing must be hiddta 
from, this Imperial '’Know-All. i8950«/w.g'llLS,)XXVII. 
65/1, I have no desire to send a young ■’know-it-all to the 
shop. 1887 Rusk in in Spielmann Life (1900) 193 Their girls 
have an energetic and business-like ‘ "know-all-about-it 
kind pi prettiness, x863 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. p. xvn, 
The ignorance and insolence of modern *know-every-thmg- 
bm, that is of modem sciolism. 1651 ’Wittie tr. Primroses 
Pop. Err. tv. xliii. 386 The same might be said of some 
# know-Iitt!es that practice Physick. 1877 Fuknivall Introd. 
Leopold Shaks. p. cxix, Wooden-heads and pert know-httles, 
we’ve had in plenty, a 1641 Suckling Fragm. Aurta,Sonn. 
ii, I ask no red and white . . Black eyes, or little *know-not- 
whats, in faces. <rx68x Allestree Serm. 297 (L.) Exact 
features, perfect harmony of colours, ..a giaceful presence, 
cheerful air, and all those other know not whats. X55 x in 
A rchxologia XXXVIII. 107 The Swatt called newacquynt- 
ance, alles Stoupe knave and *know thy Master, began the 
x.\iiytf* of ibis monethe [June] 1552* *S 9 & E. Gilpin bkial. 
Ep. xliv, Phrix hath a nose: who doubts what ech man 
knowes? But what hath Phi ix *know-wot th besides his nose t 

Knowable (nJ u *ab’I), a. (sb.) [f. Know v. -h 
-able.] That may be known ; capable of being 
apprehended, understood, or ascertained. 

c 1449 Pecocic Repr. 1. viii. 41 Fyndcable and knoweable 
hi mannis resoun. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 24 Pietending 
and presuming . . to foreknow all things knowable. _ 2692 
Locke Toleration nr. ix. Wks. 1727 II. 417 Who is it will 
say .. that it is knowable, that any National Religion ,.y» 
tliat only true Religion ? 1748 Hartley Qbscrv . Manx, in* 
349 Reasoning concerning the knowable Relations of un- 
known things. 1817 Bentham Pari. Ref Catcclu fx»i8> 20 
The direction taken by the vote is in each instance known 
or_ knowable. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 69 A 
spiritual art whereby the possible is forsaken for the im- 
possible — the knowable for the unknowable. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1802) I. viii. 270 An insatiable curiosity 
as to all things knowable and unknowable. 

b. Capable of being recognized. 

1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthcn. (1676) 582 We were hardly 
knowable to each other. 1687 Boyle Martyrd. Theodora 
J- (17°}) to Not being knowable by his fair Misttess. *737 
Bracken Farriery Impr.( 1757) II. 206 Counterfeits .. are 
knowable in a very little time. 1806 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. XXII. 29 The body . . was too much hacked and 
disfigured to be knowable. 
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B. absol. or sb. A knowable thing ; usually in 
pi. knowable things, 

1661 Glanvill Vatu Dogvi. Pref, Bj, I doubt not but the 
opiniottative resolver, thinks all these easie Knowables. 
1 72S Watts Logic 1. vi. § 1 To distinguish well between 
knowables and unknowables. 

Hence Kaowabi-lity, Knowableness, the 
quality of being knowable. 

3660 N. Ingelo Bentivolio Urania x. (1682) 162 God 
is the most Knowable and most Lovely Thing in the world ; 
excess of Knowableness following the Greatness of his 
Essence, 1679 J. Goodman Penitent Pardoned L iii. (1713) 
58 Respect is had to the knowledge or knowableness of that 
rule. 1865 Mill Exam . Hamilton 48 The argument is 
only tenable as against the knowability and the possible 
existence of.. ‘The Infinite' and ‘The Absolute. 187a 
Cottiemp. Rev. XX. 828 Not the unknowability, but the 
knowability of his ‘ultimate scientific ideas’. 1883 A 
Bark att Phys. Metetnpiric tj2 Without ideas there is no 
perception, no knowableness. 

Knowe, know (nau, Ac. dial, nou, nzni), Sc. and 
North. Eng. form of Knoll, hillock, rising ground. 

1513 Douglas sEtteis vnr. iii. 37 From a hyll or a know 
To tham he callis. a 1585 Montcomerie Flyting 73 Many 
5eald 30W hast thou cald ouer a know. 1719 D’Urfey Pills 
(3872) II. 167 Riding over a Knough, I met with a Farmer’s 
Daughter. 1804 J. Grakame Saboaih 295 He roam’d O’er 
hill and dale, o’er broomy knowe. 1879 E. Waugh Chimney 
Corner 252 ( Lancash . dial.) Till I geet at th’ top of a bit of 
a knowe. 1893 Stevenson Catrioua xxx. 352 The path rose 
and came at last to the head of a knowe. (in E. D. D. from 
the six northern counties of England.] 
b. Comb ., as knowe- head, -top. 

15.. Wife of Auchtcrniuchty xni, Then up he gat on a 
know held, On hir to cry, on hir to schour. j8x8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xlv, I will just show mysell on the knowe-head. 

. Knowe, -en, pa. pple. of Know v. 

Knower (ntf«*a.i). [f. Know v. + -er 1.] One 
who knows (in senses of the vb.). 

238a Wyclif fob xvi. 20 Forsothe in heuene is my witness; 
am I knowere of myself in hei^tis? a 1533 Ld, Berners 
Huon 449 Y e beste lapidary and knower of stones that was 
in all the world. 1575-85 Ab’p. Sandys Serin. {Parker Soc.) 
122, 1 will not be a knower, but a doer of thy law. x68r 
Temple Menu in. Wks. 1731 1 . 334 The pretending Knowers 
among them, ..pretended now to know nothing of it c 1728 
Earl of Ailesbury Menu (1890) 277 An honest man, but 
no knower of men. t88i P. Brooks Serin. 88 Like the 
knowledge of the rocks or the stars, something quite inde* 
pendent of moral conditions in the knower. 

t b. One who has or takes cognizance, a judge 
(L. cognitor). Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. pr. iv. 100 (Camb. MS.) Yif thow 
weere. .yset a luge or a knowere of thinges, trowestow bat 
men sholden tormenten hym bat hath don the wrong or elles 
hym b^t hath suffred the wrong? 1581 Styward Mart. 
Discipl. l 65 God is the knower and determiner. 
Knowi’ul, a. dial. [See -ful.J Endowed with 
knowledge, well-informed. Hence Knowfuluess. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., ‘ He was skilful and 
knowful.’ ‘A knowfnl kind of a body.' 1891 Atkinson 
Last of Giant-Killers 140 H is canny and knowful counsellor. 
Ibid. 196 If one had knowfulness and experience enough. 

Knowing (noa-ig), vbl.sb. [f. Kxowz/. + -iso*.] 
The action or fact denoted by the verb Know. 

+ 1 . Acknowledgement; recognition. Obs. 

a 12*5 Ancr. R. 280 Edmod cnowunge of )>in owune woc- 
nesse & of bine owune unstrencSe. 136a Lange. P . PI. A 
V. 206 Freres. .fetten him bennes ; For knowynge of Comers 
kepten [B, coped) him as a Frere. 
f 2 . Personal acquaintance. Obs . 

Fleshly knowing, carnal knowledge. , 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11749 par pal fand nan 0 b air knatng, At 
bat pai cuth ask at fair gesting [Fair/, ber fai fande na 
knawinge of quam )>ai mu'jt aske gesteninge]. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G W, 2155 Ariadne , Ther as he had Trend of his 
knowinge. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 105 Lete fleischeli know* 
yng_e from bee be lent Saue oonli bi-twene man & wijf : 
pis is be sixte comaundement. 

3 . The action of getting to understand, or fact of 
understanding ; mental comprehension of truths or 
principles; knowledge; -j- understanding of or skill 
in something (obs.). 

, c, 33° R* Brunne Chroiu Wace (Rolls) 166 Geffrey.. made 
it afie in Latin patclerkes haf now knawyng in. 13.. E. E. 

Allit. P. A. 858 Al-thagh cure corses in clottezclynge, . . We 
thurgh-outly haven cnawyng. 1450-1530 Myrr. ourLadyt 
1 47 The spyryte of knowinge and of pytye. *4 ®° Canton 
Cltrotu Eng. 1. (1520)6/1 Athlas. .is lykened to bere up heven 
oh’ his sholders bycause of his knowynge in stores. *°5 3 
A. Fox Wurtz’ Sttrg. r. ix. 35 The Knowing of the Medicine 
and of the Disease must go hand in hand. 1874 Blackie 
SelfCnlt, 15 He did not mean to assert that mere muis- 
criminate knowing is always good. 187s Jowett rlato 
(ed. s) I. 45 1 Knowing is the acquiring and retaining know- 
ledge and not forgetting. , c 

4 . The fact of being aware or informed 01 

any thing; acquaintance with a thing ^ or fact ; 
cognizance, knowledge; -f* notice, intimation (obs.). 
Now chiefly in the phrase, there is no knowing, 
one cannot know, no one can tell. . . 

<*1300 Cursor M. 5495 (Gott.) A neu king, pat of lose pa 
had na knouyng. c *386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 293 Deyntees 
mo than been m my knowyng. C1400 Bestr. Troy 3 9 ? 
VVhen hit come to the knowyng of hir kid brother, r 
phemus prudly preset hir after, c *485 Digoy My * • 

I send hym knowyng of crystes deth. 161 . j 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xix. {1623) 929 Without the know 
assent of the Lords. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst.Udeepto 
xu. There is no knowing how young women win 
A siat. Amu Reg., Pros. E. In<L Ho. 60/2 There ... 
knowing what it might lead to. x86o Geo. Eliot . 

FI. 11. ii, There’s never any knowing where that u en . 


i*b. A means whereby to know something; 
a sign, an indication. Obs . 

cs\oq Lanfrancs Cirurg. 271 Whanne fa bowels fallib 
b°ru3 dindimum, he makijrpe ballok lebir neuere fa lengere, 
& pis I s a good knowinge. 

f c. Something known, an experience. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. u. iv. 4 This soxe Night Hath trifled 
former knowings. 

Knowing (no*-iif),fp/. a. [f. Know v. + -ing 2.] 
That knows. 

1 . That knows or has knowledge ; conscious ; 
mentally perceptive ; cognitive. 

1649 J er. Taylor Gt. Exentp. n. Sect, x, We believe a story 
which we lovc ; . in which cases our guides are not our 
knowing faculties, but our affections. 1655 H. Vaughan 
Silcx Scint. it. Quickness iii, Life is a fix’d discerning light, 
A knowing joy, ^ 1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 
(1712) 16 This Spirit .. being the natural Transcript of that 
which is knowing or perceptive. 1690 Lo'cke. Hunt. Und. 
jv. x. (1695)355 There has been also a knowing Being from 
Eternity. _ 1865-75 M. Arnold Ess. Crit., A matter which does 
not fall within the scope of our ordinary knowing faculties. 

2 . That has knowledge of truths or facts ; under- 
standing, intelligent, instructed, enlightened, well- 
informed. 


CI375 Cursor M. 27153 (Fairf.) _ Prest agh be skilful soft & 
meke Knawande,ri$twise,J6ueli in speke. 1483 Cath. AugL 
204/2 Knawynge, scius, sciolus. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- C 4 
til. iiL 26 He’s very knowing, I do perceiu ’t. t6^8 Boyle 
Seraph. Love xiL (1700) 61 Like rare Musick, which . . the 
knowingst Artists still do highliest value. 165* Bf. Hall 
fnvis. World 1. § 5 So perfectly knowing are the angels that 
the very heathen philosophers have styled them by the name 
of Intelligences. 1737 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, jl il 
iii. 359 Adults . . are not catechised, when they are found to 
be sufficiently knowing, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 34 
He is the most knowing of all living men. Ibid. III. 200 
A man who is knowing about horses. 

b. Skilled or versed in something. 

1651 Cleveland Poems 35 To return knowing in the 
Spanish shrug. 1700 Dryden Pref. Fables Wks. (Globe) 
497 Both of them were knowing in astronomy. 1866 Felton 
Anc. SfMod. Gr. 1. 1. vii. 113 InsucbdrugswasHelenknowing. 

*|* c. Of an act, etc. : Showing knowledge or 
skill. Obs. 

1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life # Writ. "Wks. 1832 II. 
307 Dumouriez writes that the retreat was a knowing or 
skilful one. 1827 Scorr JruL 5 Feb., There is a very know- 
ing catalogue [of pictures) by Frank Grant himself. 

3 . Of persons, their actions, looks, etc. : Having 
or showing discernment or cunning; shrewd, cun- 
ning, acute, ‘wide-awake \ (Often implying the 
air of possessing information which one does not 
or will not impart.) 

Knowing one , much used cj 750-1 820 for a person pro- 
fessing to be well up in the secrets of the turf or other 
sporting matters. 

1503 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 6 Knowing Thieves and other 
Pickers that steal. . Pewter and Brass. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 314 ? 2 He is the most knowing infant I have yet met 
with. 1749 Whitehall Evening Post No. 537 The Odds 
being very high for Booby, the Knowing Ones were taken 
in. 1818 Sporting Mag. II. 22 The knowing ones were per- 
fectly satisfied. 183* Lytton Eugene A. jv. ii, When I saw 
my master, who was thought the knowingest gentleman 
about court, taken in every day. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Berkeley the Banker 1. i 13 * But he takes out a part by the 
way ', interrupted Enoch, with a knowing look. 1852 R. S. 
Surtees Sponges Sp. Tour lxvl 371/! believe you', re- 
plied George, with a knowing jerk of his head. 

4 . Showing knowledge of ‘ what is what in 
fashion, dress, and the like ; stylish, smart, cclloq. 
Obs. or merged in 3. 

1706 Jane Austen Seme .y Sens, xix. Many young men. . 
drove about to wn in very knowing gigs. 1800 M rs. Hekvey 
Mourtray Fain. II. 135 Not a knowing man in the room 
and, as to the women, — look at their horrid figures . *8*6 
Disraeli Viv. Grey m. viii. Colonel Delinington is at Chel- 
tenham, with the most knowing beard you can possibly 
conceive. 1837 Mrs. Sherwood Henry Milner in. m. 43 
A little foot-boy, dressed in a very knowing costume. _ 

5 . Cognizant, informed, aware. Const, of, tit, 
to. ‘I Obs. 

1659 Burtons Diary (1828) IV. 4S0 Everyman that lives 
under a law is supposed to be knowing of it X664 brn 
Q. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 37 To them who 

are commonly knowing enough in the affaires of that kind. 

X7SX J. Stewart in Scots Mag. (i753l' 2 9rA It was a pre- 
meditated thing, to which I must have been knoiving._ 1790 
in Dallas Amer. Law Rep. I. =4 He was not knowing to 
any corrupt agreement. 184X Catlin PL. Amer. hid. (1844) 
II. liv. 1S7, 1 must be supposed to be knowing to and familiar 
with the whole circumstances. ^ 

Knowingly (tuT-itjU), adv [f. prec. +-vr -.] 
In a knowing manner ; with knowledge ; intelli- 
gently consciously, intentionally, etc. : see prec. 

1182 WVCLIF IFisd. xiii. 5 Of the mykilnesse of fairnessc, 
and of creature, knowendeli shal moun the creatour or these 
ben seen. M35 Mists Fire ef Love 103 He truly tat 

knawynalyS: wilfully fallls rn-to to lest [stnl.vnau.syd to 
.letter oft tymes sal fall. 15=8 Pdgr Per/. (Wide W. .531) 
Sib, Wylfully & knowyngly.. to chose .. yj drynse that 
Is oflesse goodnes. 1611 Suaks. Cymb. tn.ui- 46 Did you 
but know the Citties Vsnries, And felt them knowingly. 
r48e Burnet Rights Princes Pref 8, 1 hare not knowingly 
left anything unobserved, a 1708 Beveridge TAes. TAcoL 

i.-. r \ II -6 3 -ffhen perform these duties,. .knomngl>. 18x7 

Scott Two Drovers ii, A good-looking smart Uule man 
noon' a pony, most knowingly hogged and cropped, as was 
thm the fashion. iS5i Geo Eliot Silas M. vi His eyes 
twinkled knowingly. 1S7S F scenes Mist. -Ess. See. 1. v,,e 
■ 213 It is not likely that any such feeling was knowingly 

present to the mind of any man. 


Kno'win'jness (no'u-itjnes). [f. as prec. + 
-SESS.] The quality or state of being knowing. 

' 1 . The quality or state of being intelligent or well- 
informed; cleverness, cunning, shrewdness, appear- 
ance or air of shrewdness; affectation of know- 
ing, sciolism. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Kncwingness, knowledge. 1812 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Did., A thief who affects a knowimjne.ss 
in his air and conversation. 1877 T. A. Trollqfg Peep beh . 
Sc. at Rome iv. 41 The glossy cylindrical bat .. stuck with 
somewhat cynical knowingness over his left car. 

2 . The state of being conscious, consciousness. 
rare. \ , 

1839 Carlyle Chartism v. 138 It grows to be the universal 
belief, sole accredited kno win guess. 1841 L. Hunt Seer tt. 
(1864) 28 We are not conscious of the reason ; that is to say, 
we do not feel it with knowingness. 

Know!. Sc. Also mod.Sc. fcnool, kBule. [Cf. 
LG. kmtll, knulU knot, hump, swelling, etc.) 
A knob, knot, swelling, excrescence, attrib . in 
knowl taes, toes with swollen joints. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxviii. 19 That hes vpoun his feit 
a wyrok, Knowll tais, nor tnowlis m no degric. 

Knowledge (np’led^), sb. Forms: (north.) 

3- 7 knau-, 4-7 kriaw-, (5-6 knawa-) ; ( midi, and 
south.) 4-5 knou-, 4- know-, (4-6 knowe-, 5-7 
ktto-) ; 3-6 -iage, (4-6 -lag, 5-6 -leage, 6 -lauge), 

4- 5 -lache, (4 -lach), -leche (-lech, 5 -lich(e, 
-lych), 5-7 (8) -lege, (5 -legge) j 5 -ledge, (6-8 
-ledg). [ME. (north, dial.) knaulage, in Wyclif 
knowleche. The first element is identical with Know 
sb. l f and the stem of Know v. ; for the formation of 
the word and its relation to Knowledge v. } see Note 
below. The second element was presumably, as 
in the vb., originally - lechc ; but the earliest cited 
instances (northern, c 1300) have already -iage; 
-lache, - leche , appear in southern Eng. late in the 
14th c. The shortening of 0 in the first syllable 
is phonetically normal; cf. the 15-1 7th c. spelling 
knoledge ; (ndu-ledg) used by some, is merely a 
recent analytical pronunciation after htozol\ 

Signification. The earliest sense goes with the 
original sense of Knowledge v. But the word 
was app. soon laid hold of to supply a noun of 
aelion to Know v., for which cnowunge , Knowing, 
was in earlier use, and continued to be used in part 
I. Senses related to Knowledge v. and early 
uses of Know v. . 

f L Acknowledgement, confession, b. Acknow- 
ledgement or recognition of the position or claims 
(of any one). Obs. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 11x93 (Colt.) To mak knaulage [Gbtt. 
know Iage, Trim knowleche) with sum-tiling Til sir august, 
^air oucr-king. Ibid. 12162 (Colt.) Mang barns als barn 
1 wit yow spac, To me knaulage \Gbtt. knauteche, Fairf. 
knawlage, Trin. knowleche) nan wald ye tac. Ibid. 27355 
(CotL) For nakin scam fat he ne mak Opine knaulage of all 
his sak. c X375 Ibid. (Fairf.), Bid him opin knawlage make 
& lette for na shame to shew his sake. 149s Ad 7 Hen . VII, 
c 18 If the..seid knowledge had never be made^ 1531-2 
Act 23 Hen. Vfff c. 6 § 1 The maires of the Stapull.. 
might Jaufully take reconisance or knowledge for dettes. 
ax 533 Ld. Berners Huon xiii. 142 To pay me for a know- 
lege euery yere .iiil drains of gold, a 15^8 Hall Citron . , 
Hen. VIII 253 b, In knowlegc of our superioritic over them. 

f 2 . The fact of recognking as something known, 
or known about, before ; recognition. To take 
knowledge of, to recognize. Obs. 

a 1350 Cursor M. 4817 (G6tt.) .To Joseph siben Jjai soght, 

.. Coud )»ai "of him na knaulag (Colt, kytbmgj take. 
<21400 Sir Perc. 1052 Now hase Pcrcyveltc . . opokenc with 
his ernes iwoo, Bot never one of- thoo Took his knawlage. 
c 1480 Hekryson Test. Cres. 393 Sum had na knawlege 
Of hir, becaus sho was sa deformaiL *579-80 North 
Pltttarch (1676) 337 Demetriu-t.. stole away secretly, dis- 
guised in a threadbare cloak..to keep him from knowledge. 
1600 Holland Livy xxxtv. xx. 865 The Lacctancs, when 
they took knowledge of their armor and colours. ..sallied 
out upon them. x6tx Bible Ads iv. 13 They tookc know- 
ledge of them, that they had been with Iesu<* 

* 1 * 3 . Legal cognizance; judicial investigation or 
inquiry. Chiefly < 5 V. Obs. 

X398 Sc. Ads Robt. Ill (18x4) I. 2ir/2 pc Justice sal talc 
knaulage of J?e officeris how bai gowernc faim in b^ir 
officis. 14*4 Sc. Acts ; fas. / (1814) II. 4/2 Lcle men and 
discret; ..the quhilkis sall byde knawlcge befor fa king 
gif bai haif done thair deuoir. 1472-3 Rolls Parlt. VI. 5/1 
After suche serches, enqueues, and knowelcche taken and 
had. *526 Tindale Ads xxy. 21 When Paul had appealed 
to be kept vnto the knowledge (so Cm erd., Great, Rhcims ; 
Wyclif knowynge, Genev. examination, 16x1 hearing, R. V. 
decision! off Cesar. 1600 Holland Livy iv. xxvi 156 The 
taking knowledge of such, as pretended to bee fieed, .. was 
put off untill the war was ended. 1732 Louriiu.v Form of 
'Process Scott. 372 And remit them and the Libel, as (ouad 
relevant, to the Knowledge of an Assue. 

T 4 . gen. Cognizance, notice: only in phr. to 
take knowledge of, to take cognizance or notice of, 
to notice, observe ; in quot 1609, to become aware 
of (cf. 8). Obs. ' • 

' 1602 Shaks- Ham. tr. L 13 Take you as Were some distant 
knowledge of him. 1609. Holland Auuu. Marcell, xxvil 
ii. 305 When knowledge was taken uitb exceeding great 
sorrow, cf this overthrow, - x6xx Bible Ruth ii. xo Why 
hauc I found gracd in thine' ejes, that thou .vhouldctt Jake 
knowledge of me, seeing I am a stranger?. — /sa.Uiil 3 
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Wherefore haue wee afflicted our soule, and thou takest no 
knowledge? 1611 Ik Jonson Catiline iv. vi, A stale s anger 
Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 16*3 
J. Robinson Let. 19 Dec. in W. Bradford Plymouth Planta- 
tion (1856) 163 So are we glad to take knowledg of it in that 
fullnes we doe. . 

II. Senses derived from the verb .Know, in its 
later uses. 

* The fact or condition of knowing. 

5. The fact of knowing a thing, state, etc., or (in 
general sense) a person; acquaintance; familiarity 
gained by experience. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15931 Coth petre, ‘ knaulage {GStt. 
cnauTage, Fair/, knawlage] of him.had i neuer nan a 1350 
Jbid. 5061 (Gott.) Mi fadir farixwele, sir, I wat. Knaulage 
\Cott. knauingj of goitres haue I nan. • 1375 Harbour 
Bruce 1, 337 Knawlage off mony statis, May quhtle avvail;c 
full mony gatis, 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ A If Of tee i, I herd 
of two marchaunts whiche neuer had sene eche other.. but 
they had knowleche eche of the other bytheyr Iettres. 1535 
Covhrdale 2 Chrott. viii. 18 Hiram sent him shippes by Ins 
seruauntes which had knowlege of the See. 1663 J. Davies 
tr. Qlcar ius' Voy. Ambuss. 169 The An lien t Geographers 
..had no knowledge of these Tartars. 1771 Junius Lett. 
Hv. 281 His knowledge of human- nature mu»l he limited 
indeed, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. x. 67 Thus expanding my 
knowledge of the glaciers. 

4 b. absol. in plir. to grow out of (one's) know- 
ledge : to cease to be known, to become unknown 
or unfamiliar. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns v. xliii. 167 Albeit It be nowe grovven 
out of knowledge, yet we haue thought it good to describe 
the same. 1623 Lisle VEl/ric on O. <$■ N. Test. Pref. 6 The 
Hebrew it selfe . . grew so out of knowledge among the 

f >eople that they understood - not our. Saviours Eli, Eli, 
anmiasabactani. 1723 Df. Yon Col* Jack (1840) 199 , 1 was 
grown out of everybody s knowledge. 1754 Foote Knights 
7, (1778) jfi Master Timothy is almost giown out of know- 
ledge, Sir Gregory. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Ser. Star. 33 
Now, he must have grown out of my knowledge. 

+ 0. a. Personal acquaintance, friendship, inti- 
macy. b. Those with whom one is acquainted, 
one's acquaintances ; — Acquaintance 3 . Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Luke ii. 44 Thei . . soften hym among hise 
cosyns and his knouleche [1382 k no wen]. 1389 in Fug. Gilds 
(1S70) 4 pe brethren and sustren of he hretherhede ahul 
euery 3er..hold to-geder,for to norisne more knowelech and 
loue, a fest. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 4/13 And ye mete ony 
That ye know Or that they he of your knowelech [de vostre 
cognoissancc]. 1509 III*. Fisher Fun. Scran C'/ess Rich- 
mond Wks. (1876) 290 She was bounteous and iyberall to 
euery persone of her knowlege or aquayntaunce. 1600 
Shaks. A . y . L. 1. ii. 297, I shall desire more loue and 
knowledge of you. 

7. Sexual intimacy. Const, of (*f' with). Noav 
only in carnal knowledge. * ( archaic and legal.) 

a 1425 Cursor M. 11056 (Tv in.) pe ton was ymge tnayden 
hon, pe toher had knowleche wip mon. <7x450 Merlin 17 
Neuer erthely man ltadde I of knowleche. wherethrough 
I sholde haue childe. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VI //, c. 38 § 2 Such 
manages beyng.. consummate with bodily knowlage. x686 
Col. Rcc. Pcnnsylv. I. 176 He was accused of bat ing Car- 
nail Knowledge of his Brother in Law's women Servants. 
1883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 691/1 Rape, the carnal 
knowledge of a woman by force against her will. 

8 . Acquaintance with a fact ; perception, or 
certain information of, a fact or matter ; state of 
being aware or informed ; consciousness (of any- 
thing). The object is usually a proposition expressed 
or implied: e. g. the knowledge that a person is 
poor, knowledge of his poverty. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvj. (Nycholas) 114 He t[h]ocht to 
wak..for til get knawlag & to se quha It wes helpyt hyme 
sa. 1433 tr. See ret a Secret Priv. Priv. 208 By the eeris 
we haue knovvlech of Sovne. a 1548 Hall Chron ., Edzv. / V 
200 So that this ciyill warre should seme to all men, to 
have been begon without his assent or knowledge. 1604 
E. G[RtMSTONF.i D' Acosta’s Hist . hid . tv. viii. 230 They 
labour in these mines in continuall daikenes and obscuritie, 
without knowledge of day or night. 1725 Pope Odyss. 11. 
1S5 Till big with knowledge of approaching woes The prince 
of augurs, Halithersesj rose. 1796 Jane Austen Pride <y 
Prej. ii. Till the evening after, the visit was paid she had 
no knowledge of it. 183a Ht. Maruneau Dcmerara ii. 
16 The knowledge -that he might at any hour be called 
upon .. stimulated his studies of bis duties. 

b. absol. Acquaintance with facts, range of in- 
formation, ken. Esp. in phrases as to one's know- 
ledge , so far as one is aware; also, as one is aware, 
as one can testify (in latter sense, also, of one's 
h. \ ; to come to one's knowledge , to become known 
to one. 

1542 N. Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 3 To my 
k nowlege 1 have not e ftson s offended. 1576 Fleming Pa 1 topi. 
Fpist. 103 According to the measure of your knowledge, 
and proportion of your policie. c 1593 Marlowe Massacre 
Paris 1. ii, Of my knowledge, in one cloister keep Five 
hundred fat Franciscan friars. 1662 J. Davies tr. Qlcarins' 
Voy. Afnhass. 168 Who,.. if ever it should come to their 
knowledge, that they had sold any fish. 1820 Examiner 
No. 652. 641/2 A- better paid witness, .had never come to 
his knowledge. 187a E. Peacock Mabel Heron II. i. 17 
What came to my knowledge. 

9. Intellectual acquaintance with, or perception 
of, fact or truth ; clear and certain mental apprehen- 
sion ; the fact, state, or condition of understanding, 
t Formerly, also, the faculty of understanding, 
intelligence, intellect. 

1387 Tkevis \ Higden (Rolls) III. 2i7,God wale hat nieny 
pinges passe )>c knoweleche of man. 1422 ir. Secret a 
Secret ., Priv. Priv. 212 A stronge argument to Shew e.. the 


Sotilte of thy knowleche. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Women 300 Ay the fule did forget, for febilnes of knawlege. 
*593 Q* Euz. tr. Boelh. pr. v. 1x5 That is not opinion, but 
an included purcnes of the hyest knoledge that is shut in no 
lymites. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. i. § 2 Knowledge . . 
seems to me to be nothing but the perception of the con- 
nexion and agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy of 
any of our ideas. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. Introd. 1 
The Infinite Power, Knowlege, and Goodness of God. 1828 
Whately Logic (1857) 164 note, Knowledge.. implies.. firm 
belief, .. of what is true,., on sufficient grounds. 1836-7 
Sir W. Hamilton Metaph, (1859) I* i»»-s8 Philosophical know- 
ledge, ..is thus the knowledge of effects as dependent on 
their causes. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. v. 246 The knowledge 
on which all civilization is based, solely consists in an 
acquaintance with the relations which things and ideas bear 
to each other and to themselves. 1877 E. R. Condf.r Bus. 
Faith iv, 193 Knowledge is composed of judgments: the 
criteria of the judgments composing it being truth and 
certainty. 

b. Const, of (something). Also in//, (now rare). 

1398 Trevisa Barth . Dc P, R. 11. ii. (1495) 27 Mannes 

vnderstondynge & inwytte gadreth knowlege of somethynge 
of the knowlege of other thynges. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Didos 73 Disputing & arguing for to haue knovv- 
lecli of y 3 troulh of a thing. 1670 A. Roberts Advent. T. S. 
146 They do it by the Knowledges that they hare of Nature. 
1878 J eyons Prim. Pol. Econ. iii. 31 Knowledge of nature 
consists, to a great extent, in understanding the causes of 
things. 

c. with pi. A mental apprehension; a perception, 
intuition, or other cognition, rare. 

1563 Homilies it. Rogation Week 1. (1859) 470 To have a 
knowledge of the power and divinity of God. 16x6 T. H. 
Caussins Holy Crt . 123 To proceed . . by such knowledges, 
as are common, with brute beastes, and forsake those of men. 
1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) I, 128 It is the ofiice ,. of 
reason, to bring a unity into alt ourconceptions-and several 
knowledges. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1859) I. 
iii. 57 These two cognitions or knowledges have, accordingly, 
received different names. 187a Lowell Wks. (1890) IV. 18a 
With Dante wisdom is the generalization from many several 
knowledges of small account by themselves, 

+ d. Med. Diagnosis: cf. Knowledges. 5 , Obs. 

1541 R. CorLAND Guydons Quest. Chirurg. etc. N ij, Is the 
Cyrurgycn bounde to haue the knowledge of the blode that 
is diawen ?. .No, but the beholdyngc of the said blode be- 
longeth to Physycyens. 1655 Cui.rErpF.R, etc. River ins x. v. 
292 The Knowledg in general is manifest. ..The Parts send- 
ing have a more difficult Diagnosis or way of Knowledg, 
f e. To come to (one's own) knowledge, to recover 
one’s understanding; to come to one’s senses. Obs . 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1702 penne he wayned hymhiswyt 
..pat he com to knavvlach & kenned hym seluen. 01489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xiv. 49 Euyn at these wordes cam the 
prouost tyl his owne knowlege ageyne. 

10. Acquaintance with a branch oflearning, a lan- 
guage, or the like ; theoretical or practical under- 
standing of an art, science, industry, etc. ; + skill 
in or to do something (obs.). . (Rarely in plural.) 

c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. (Ninian) 130 pane trawalit he 
besyli, til he in knavlage of clergy. .wes wise Inuch. c 1475 
Rauf Coiiiear 325 The King had greit knawledge the coun- 
trie to ken. 1508 Dunbar Tua Afar Hi Wemen 455 Folk 
a cury may miscuke, that knawledge wantis. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 201 He had no greate knoweledge in the 
latyn tongue. 1669 Sturmy Manned s Mag, . 1. 15 Mariners 
brought up in Practical Knowledge of Navigation at Sea. 
<21774 Goldsm. Snrv. Exp. Philos. (*776; I. 210 Nor were 
the ancients without a great knowledge in this art. 178a 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to R.A.’s iii. Wks. 1812 I. 20 
With scarce more knowledges than these He earns a guinea 
every day with case. . 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 85 A know- 
ledge of all the medical and other sciences. 1851 Jllustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib . 1278 This article is.. made by young 
women who have no knowledge of drawing. 

11. In general sense: The fact or condition of 
being instructed, or of having information acquired 
by study or research ; acquaintance with ascertained 
truths, facts, or principles; information acquired 
by study; learning; erudition. 

1477 Fahl Rivers iCaxton) Dictes 27 Knowlege is better 
than ignoraunce. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Gtassc 46 
Knowledge hath no enemie but ignoraunce. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. viii. 71 In gret honour for his erudi- 
tioun and knawledge. x6xx Bible Eccics. i. x8 Hee that in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 1784 Covypek TUsk 
vi. 96 Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint . III. iv. iii. § 17 The highest knowledge always 
involves a more advanced perception of the fields of the 
unknown. 1870 M. D. Conway Earthw. Pilgr. xviiu 220 
One might say that no kind or amount of human knowledge 
were too much for woman. 

** The object of knowing; that which is known 
or made known. 

+ 12. Information ; intelligence ; notice, intima- 
tion. Obs. 

1417 Hen. V tn Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, in. I. 62 We rendtte 
hem to have ful declaracion and verrai knaweleche of you 
in that matere. C1440 Gcnerydes xx6o Whan, she hadde 
tidengAnd trew knowlage of Auferius. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 
xr He yaff knoleage to his peple that he wulde holde withe 
the Erie of Warwyke. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 327 He 
imediatly sent knowledge into the whole counirie. 1600 
Holland Z/r'3'XxvLxxvi. 603 There hee published and gave 
knowledge, That hee would shape his course from thence 
for Anticyra. 1733 De Foe Plague (1756) 49 Shall give 
knowledge thereof to the Examiner of Health. 

13. The sum of what is known. 

. 2534 Starkey Let. in England (1878) p. x, I . . passyd ouer 
in to Italy, whereas I so delytyd in the contemplacyon of 
natural Knolege. 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 
T42 The proper nature of suche in whose mynde knowe- 
ledge have once buildcd her Boure. a 1628 Preston Hew 


Cord. (1634) 44 6 You •• may have abundance of emntle and 
unprofitable knowledge, without Grace. 1667 Milton /' z 
Vii. 126 Knowledge is as food, and needs no less Her 
Temperance over Appetite, to know In measure what the 
mind may well contain. 1753 Johnson Adventurer Na 3c 

?7 He is by no means to be accounted useless or idle who 

has stored his mind with acquired knowledge. 1823 De 
Quincey Lett, to Young Man Wks. x86oXlV. 58 All know, 
ledge may be commodiously distributed into science and 
erudition. X833 (title) The Penny Cyclopedia of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 2877 E. R. Cgnder 
Bus. Faith iv. 139 We speak of knowledge as stored up in 
books. But in reality what books contain is not knowledge, 
but only symbols of knowledge. Mod. Every branch of 
knowledge. 

14 . (with//.) A branch of learning; a science; 
an art. (Rarely in sing.) 

2581 Sidney A Pol. Poetrie (Arb.) 20 Poetry, .. the .. first 
nurse, whose milk by little and little enabled them to feed 
afterwards of tougher knowledges. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn . 
11. xviL § 9 The mathematics, which are the most abstracted 
of knowledges. 1663 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 
To Rdr., Many clear fundamental Knowledges and Arts. 
1835 Coleridge Aids Rcjl. (1848) I. Pref. 19 A land abound* 
ing with men, able in arts, learning, and knowledges manifold. 
i860 Marsh Eng. Lang. 28 The superior attractions and 
supposed claims of other knowledges. 

-fl 5 . A sign or mark by which anything is 
known, recognized, or distinguished ; a token. 

1483 Caf/t. An^l. 204/2 A knawlege, notn,. .specimen, ex- 
ptrimentnm. 1533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxviil 416 At 
theyr departyng they thought to make a knowledge that 
they had ben there ; for they set the subbarbes afyre. 1 555 
W. Watreman Fardle Facions il iv. 141 Thei deuised.. 
circumcision, because thei would haue a notable knowledge 
betwene them and other nacions. 

III. 18 . alt rib. and Comb., as knowledge element , 
power ; - tree ; knowledge-full, -kindled, -proof adjs . ; 
knowledge-box, -casket, humorous names for 
the head. 

1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. xg4 His head being differently 
formed to that of others, by producing what had been .his 
•knowledge-box, my word could not be doubted. 1874 
Burnand My time v. 42 With all these odds and ends, my 
knowledge-box was fairly stored. X879 Bain Education as 
a Science xu. 402 The work of teaching ‘knowledge elements. 
1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. JX. 793 In his concise but 
‘knowledge-full work on the pathology of the ear. 1886 
Lowell Wks. (x8oo) VI. 150 There arc some pupils who are 
‘knowledge-proof 2598 Rowlands Poems on Passion. 
Christ to Worn. Jerus., Life's arbour next, which grace did 
fill ; And ‘knowledge-tree of good and ill. 

{Note. The origin of knorvlcdge sb. and vb. and the question 
of the original relations between /he sb. and vb. themselves, 
are a diflicult problem. According to the extant evidence, 
the vb. is exemplified nearly a century before the sb., and 
is found only in southern Eng,, with a form in dechien, 
-Icchcy while the sb., when it appears c 1300, is found only in 
northern dialect, and has its earliest form in dage. Thus the 
northern MSS. of Cursor Mundi have numerous examples 
of the sb. —the earliest known,— but do not use the vb. Late 
in the 24th c., the sb. is found in mid!, and south, (first in 
Wyclif. a northern man), with the forms dache , deche\ in 
the 15th c. the vb, appears sparingly tn the north, with the 
form dage , -lege., if the sb. were at first only northern, 
the want of earlier examples may be explained by there 
being no northern literature of the 12th and early 13th c. ; 
but this does not account for the app. ab«>ence of the sb. 
from southern literature before Wyclif, and leaves the early 
relations between the vb. and sb. very perplexing. It can 
hardly be doubted, in view of the earliest sense of both, that 
they have a common origin ; but what this was it is not 
easy to determine. _ The sb. has no parallel in Eng., nor 
app. in any Teutonic Jang. Some have thought it related to 
ONorse derivative sbs. in deik-r ‘play, exercise, action', 
e. g. kunnieik-r knowledge. The OE. cognate ending was 
due, as in zvedldc wedlock; but neither the ON. nor OE. 
form could have given an early /IK. deche ; this would 
have required an OE. -lice, of which there is no trace. If, 
on the other hand, we start from the vb. i)cnarvlechien, there 
are difficulties in explaining the formation of this also. 
It has been proposed to associate it with OE. verbs in 
darc\c)an, pa.t. dxhte , a few of which came down into early 
ME. in • Uchen , dthtc. In OE. these usually go with 
derivative adjs. in -lie (from an adj. or sb.), to which they 
are supposed to stand somehow in ablaut relation ; e. g. 
cuplfc friendly, ciiOIJecan be friendly with, to treat like a 
friend, efenltc equal { e/cnlxcan to make equal, imitate, 
neahlfc near, neahlxcan to draw nigh, approach, nhtlic 
right, correct, ge)rihttxcan to make right, correct, sumorllc 
summerlike, sumorldcan to draw near to summer, winter Uc 
winterly, winterlxcan to draw near to winter, etc Here 
the radical part is an adj, or sb. If now early ME. cnarv, 
Know sb. 1 , ‘acknowledgement, confession’, went back to an 
OE. Zectnhu, it is possible that, either immediately by 
analogy, or through an adj. *gecndrullc = geendwe ’con- 
scious of, acknowledging*, there was formed a derivative 
vb. *gectuiruldcan 1 to become conscious of, make acknow- 
ledgement or confession of’, which would give an early 
ME. * i-cnaruicchcn, - 1 elite . True, these are not the ME. 
forms actually found ; but some variation in the formation 
of these verbs appears in the instances cited by Sicvers ( Ags . 
Gj'am., ed. 3, § 407, Ann. 27, 18), including a pa. pple. 
Z trih tliiccd , in th e \V est Saxon Past. Care, besid egeAht latht , 
while the Kushvv. copy of the Lindisfarne Gloss shows, for 
nfahldcnn, a form neoliciga, pa. t. neolicade , nealocode , pa. 
pple. lineolicad ; so that, perhaps, the early ME. ifnaw- 
lechfen, i-cnoulechieti , dcchedc, may be taken as having this 
origin. If this was so, the verb to knowledge was first 
formed, and the sb. was derived from it, which would also 
agree with the extant historical data for the two words,and 
account for the original sense of the sb.1 

+ Knowledge, Obs. Forms: 3 cnaw-, 
cnou-, (5 enow-), 3-5 (6) knou-, (4 kneu-, 5 
knew(e-), 3-7 know-, (4-5 (6) kno we-, 5^6kno-); 
north . 5-7 knaw-, (5 kna-) ; 3 -leclii(en, 3-5 



KNOWLEDGE. 

-leche(n, (4-5 -lech, -lich(e, -lych(e, -lach(e), 
5-6 -lege, (5 -legh, 6 -lage), 6-7 -ledge, (6-ledg). 
[Early ME. cnawlechien, in 14th c. kncnulechei/t, 
prob, f. cnaw, Know sb. 1 , and ultimately from 
cndiv-an, know-en, to Know, with a second element 
of obscure origin : see note to prec. A single ex- 
ample of ucnottlechien in same sense, from geendw-, 
i-knoxv-, is known in the 13th c. Northern instances 
of the vb. are unknown before the 15th c., and are 
rare at all times. The unstressed ending - Uckc , be- 
came by 1 400 •lege, whence the later -ledge. (Cf. 
Grinnidge — Greenwich , Swan age from Swanewic, 
Swanwick.) See also the sb.] 

1 . Irans. To own the knowledge of; to confess; 
to recognize or admit as true: — Acknowledge v. r. 

c 123a Mali Meld. 9 ha . . cnawleche5 so3 ; Ich habbe 
ham to wit 11 esse ha lickeS hunt of homes, a 1240 Lo/song 
in Call. How, 205 Al Jri s ich i-cnoulecbie J>e. a 1380 St. 
Ambrose 672 in Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. (1878) 18 pus his gode 
mon..Knouleched hat at jmt was his Was pore mennes at 
heore nede.^ 1428 Surtees Mhc . (18SS) 5 Heknawleged and 
graunted bis t respas. 1438 Water/. Arch, in 10 tit Re/'. 
Hilt. MSS. Com or. App. v. 3^0 John Franches. .diddknotech 
hym la ow to William Lyncoll-.x. In of money currant. 
1439 Sc. Acts Jas. If, c. 3 (1814) 54 (Jam.) The said princess 
.. knawlegis that qnhat thing the said person!* did, .. thai 
dide it of gude zele and motife. c 1440 Partono/c 3522, 
I knowlech a traytoure am 1. a 145a Knt. de la Tour (1868) 
37 Thanne she knowleged her misdede. 1483 Cat/:. Aug/. 
205/1 To knawlege, Jatcri, conjiteri [etc.], 1537 Act 28 
Hen. Vflf in Bolton S/at. frel. (1621) 129 Them that.. doe 
profe^se and knowledge Christs religion. 2551 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. Tiansh Ep. (1895) j 8 Knowing, and know- 
ledging the barbarous rudenes of my translation. 158a 
Stanyuurst /Ends it. (Arb.) 48 My flight from prhon 
I knowledge. [2660 Stillingfl. Iren. 11. viii. § 2 The 
Cleregie . . did knowledge and confesse according to the 
truth, that the Convocations of the same Cleregie hath ben 
and ought to be assembled by the Kings writt.) 

b. absol. or ittlr. To make confession or acknow- 
ledgement ; to confess. Const, to (a fault, etc.), 
138a Wyclif John i. 20 And he knowelechide,and denyede 
not, and he knowlechide, For I am not Crist. # 1393 Langl* 
P . PI. C. viii, 248 For dedes h^t we han don tile, dampned 
sholde wc be neuere Yff we knewelechid and cryde crist 
her of mercy, a 2450 Myrc 916 When thow herest what thow 
hast do, Knowlache wel a-non tber to. 13*6 Tindale Rom. 
x. jo To knowledge with the mougth maketh a man safe. 

t c. ittlr. with to (in biblical versions) : To give 
thanks to, to praise. Obs. 

A literal rendering of L. con/lerl of Vulg., repr. Heb. 
yddiih, Gr. rfop.DXoyeiirfltiu 

238* Wyclif Gen. xxix. 35 Sheconseuyde,and bare a sone, 
and seith, Now I shal knowlech {Cov. geue thankes] to the 
Lord. — Ps. xli{i). 12 Hope 1 in god, for 3it shal know, 
lechen to hym. — Matt. xi. 35, I knowleche to thee, fadir 
..for thou hast hid these thingis fro wijse {men] and ware 
and hast shewid hem to litil men. 2535 Cover dale Rom. 
x»v. xt All tunges shal knowlege vnto Cod [Wyclif Ech 
tunge schal knowleche to God}. 

2 . trans. To recognize or confess (a person or 
thing to be something) ; a. with complement, b. 
simply : To recognize (one) to be what he claims; to 
own the claims or authority of: « Acknowledge 2. 

a 2225 Leg. KaiJt. 1353 Her we cnawIecheS him soS godd, 
and godes sune. <21300 Body ft Soul in Maps Poems 
(Camden) 335 That thou? woldest God knouleche. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. xir. 193 He. .knewleched hym gulty. 1382 
Wyclif Luke xii. 8 Ech man which euer schal knowleche 
me byfote men, . .inannis sone schal knowleche him bifore be 
aungelis of God. e 245 ° Cov , Myst . (Shahs. Soc) 238 Know, 
lyche thiself f Tor a cockewold. XS3S Goodly /Vj»«rr (2834) 82 
They knowledge thee to be the Father of an infinite majesty. 
2582 Stanyhurst /Ends m.(ArU)89 A Greeke my self I doe 
knowledge. 2631 Weevf.r Anc. Fun. Mon. 213 Knowledg* 
ing, and affirming, -the same Bishop to be supreme. 1643 
Pkynmf. Sov. Power Parlt. App. 28 Charles dying, his sonne 
Charles the eight, was. .reputed and knowledged King. 

3 . To own as genuine, or of legal force or validity ; 
to own, avow, or assent in legal form to (an act, 
document, etc.), so as to give it validity: = Ac- 
knowledge v. 3. 

1531-* Act 23 Hen. VI tl , c. 6 § 1 The cogmsor nc the 
cognises, that did knowledge and take the same recoms- 
ances. 1581 Lamuarde Eirett . 11. iii. (1588) 236 Assaults .. 
do draw after them the forfaiture of a Recognu^nce, know- 
ledged for the keeping of the Peace. 1594 West 2 nd Pt. 
Symbol, The said L. M. his heires and assignes shall . . do, 
make,knowledgc,andsufrer, or cause to be made, knowledged 

and suffered al and everie act and acts [etcA 1797 Bum's 
Eccl Law (ed. 6) III. 204 If any ecclesiastical person know- 
ledge a statute merchant or statute staple, or a recognizance 
in tne nature of a statute staple. , 

4 . rejl. To make oneself known to, or bring 
oneself into acquaintance with a person, b. intr. 
To have carnal knowledge with. 

C237S Cursor M. 2x056 (Fairf.)The tone was yong maidyn 
ban The tothir had knowlecbid with man [Trim had know- 
leche wi‘> monk a 1125 Ibid. 383S (Trin.) Iacob. .knowleched 
him [Cott. kythed him, Got/, kneu him] here wip rachcl. 

5 . trans. To recognize; in Med. to recognize and 
identify (a disease), to diagnose. 

1541 R. Copland Ga/yens Terap. 2 Ciij, It is leful y* 
moste often to knowlege the dyseasc at the besynnynge, 
and it is necessary that the indication be taken of the sayd 
dysease. a 1618 Sylvester May den's Blush 44? Vouch- 
safe mee, ..As in a glasse to see and knowledge Him. 

0 . To take legai cognizance of (a cause, etc.). 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 205 (Form Baron Courts c. 25) Gif 
it [the judgement! he ag.Tine said in the Schiref Court, it 
sould be knowledged in the justice Court. 
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Hence + Knowledged ppl. a., known, acknow- 
ledged. 

C1450 Bp. Grossetcst's Househ. Stat. in Balecs Bk. 330 
That they admiiteyoureknowlechyd men, familiers Trend ys, 
and strangers. 

Knowledgeable (np-led^ab’l), a. [f. Know- 
ledge sb. and v. 4- -able.] 

+L [from the verb) Capable of being perceived 
or recognized ; recognizable ; noticeable. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (2658) 57s Let him but set up 
a stick or staffe, or some such other knowledgable mark, in 
the middle space betwixt him and the Wolf, and it will scare 
him away. 2619 T. Millrs tr. Mcxid s', etc. Trcas. Anc . 

# Mod. T. 49 They took a branch cut off from a fruite tree, 
which they would cut into diuers peeces, with certaine very 
knowledgable markes made vpon them. 

2 . [from the sb.] Possessing or showing know- 
ledge or mental capacity; well-informed; intelli- 
gent. colloq. (orig. dial.). 

1832 S. Lover Leg. fret. 45 ‘A gintleman like you, that 
ought to be knowledgable*. 2854 Mrs. Gaskell North 
S. xxviii, ‘ If yo, sir, or any other knowledgable patient 
man. .says he'll lam me what the words mean.. why, in 
time 1 may get to see the truth of it 1859 W. H. Gregory 
Egypt II. 17 A very intelligent, knowledgeable . man, 
thoroughly understanding the business and the machinery. 
1897 Spectator^ Sept. 367 Inquiries, .conducted in a careful, 
a reasonable, and a knowledgeable spirit. 

Hence Kaow'ledgeablencss ; Knowledgeably 
adv. 

2865 Fall Mall G. 2r Aug. 3/r Many's the lady- they've 
beguiled— there is flfty-six sorts of Patience as can be played 
with em [cards] on a tea-tray placed knowledgeably on the 
bed. 2886 lllustr. Land. News 6 Mar. 232/3 Feelings of 
sympathy and good-fellowship, which almost took the place 
of ‘knowledgeableness ' in art matters. 

Knowledged (npded^d), a. rare . [f. Know- 
ledge sb. + -ed Furnished with knowledge. 

# 2548 Geste Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Li/e (1840) App. 
!. 72, X am slenderly knowledged in Scripture matters. 1595 
tr. Saviolo's Practise Nja, Is it po-*>ible that he which 
neucr saw the tvarres can be better knowledged than he 
wh ch hath spent his life wholye therein ? 1864 Times 
10 Oct. 7/4 He is turned out . . a schoolboy knowledged up 
to the highest mark the material and the system of mental- 
faclure would admit. 

KnowTedgeless, a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Devoid of knowledge, ignorant. 

2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. yr. v. 196 He will., 
bid you be knowledgetess, desireless, motionle>s. 1900 F. W. 
Buu.cn With Christ at Sea iv. xor So helpless, so utterly 
knowledgeless, .is the new born Christian. 

Knowledgement. [*'. Knowledge v. + 

-MENT.J 

+ 1 . Formal acknowledgement ; legal cognizance. 
a 162 5 SirH. Finch Zaw (1636) 260 No writ shall be abated 
by knowledgement of villenage. 2628 Coke On Lit/. 158 b. 
Cognitio > is knowledge, or knowledgement, or opinion, and 
recognition is a serious acknowledgement or opinion vpon 
such matters of fact as they shall baue in charge, and there- 
upon the Iurors are called Recogniiores ussis.e . 1641 Cases 
0/ Treason in Harl. Mi sc. (Malham) V. 27 [These justices] 
do take knowledgement of all fines. 

2 . Knowledge, cognizance, arch. 

2650 Hudoert Pill Formality 253 They can look no 
further then after the things of this world; their knowledge 
ment is bounded here. 2889 R. S. Ferguson Carlisle ix. 158 
No record has come to our knowledgment of the reception 
this letter met with. 

f Knowledges Obs. In4-Iechour,-Iechere. 
[f. Knowledges. (earlier -our: see-ERi 2 )i] 
One who acknowledges or confesses. 

13.. Propr. Sane/.. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig’s Arckiv 
I.XXXI. X06/226 pat is hat God, vr saueour,pat 3af so to his 
knowelechour. 2382 \V\clif Ecclns. xx. 1 Hou good.. to 
not forbeden the knoulechere in orisoun. 

f KnowTedging, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. Know- 
ledge V . + -JNG k] 

1 . The action of the yb. Knowledge ; acknow- 
ledgement, confession ; formal acknowledgement ; 
also (rendering L. confessio of Vulg.), Thanks- 
giving, praise. 

a 2225 Leg. Hath. 2388 Ipe cnawlechinge of hiskinewurSc 
nome. c 133a R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10778 Know, 
lechyng til hym pey bed. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (jBSo) 327 
Confession generaly is knowlechynge made wip willc. 238a 
— Ps. cxlviii. 14 The knouleching of hym vpon heuene and 
erthe. 25*3 L d. Berners Freiss. I. ccxii. 259 The kynges 
of EngJande .. shall . . bolde all the forenamed countreys . . 
without any knowledgynge of any souerayntie, obeysaunce 
..or subiection..to thecrowne of Fxaunce. 1539T0NSTALL 
Serm. Paint Sund. (2823) 48 Peter,, .the fyrst that with his 
moulhe vitered that comessyon and knowlcgynge by which 
all Christen men must besaued. 1594 Wkst 2nd Pt. Symbol. 

§ 59 At the knowledging of c\gty hne, if the Justice., do not 
know the cognisors, it is requisite that some other credible 
person, .be present. 

2 . The action, condition, or faculty of knowing; 

= Knowledge sb. ; understanding, cognition, 
cognizance, notice, recognition, acquaintance, etc. 

a 1x25 After, R. 92 God wule . . $iuen ou liht . . him uorto 
iseonne&icnowen; f; jmruh pc cnoulechunge,oueralleping 
hint luuien. c 1330 Spec. Gy Wagw, 725 What marines soule 
. . purw dedli sinne tflled U, His knowelaching is al gon. 
a 24x3 Cursor M. 25932 (Trin.) Petur seide knowlechyng of 
him had I neuer none, c 2430 Syr Gcner. (Roxb.) 63oo On 
his finger she knew the ring, Of him had shee noo know- 
leching. c 2450 Lo.nelich Grail xliii. 155 Was neuere Child 
In wommannes body with-Owten mannes kno witching e. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xix. i, They bare .. no maner of 
knoulechynge of their ownearmes but playne whyte she! dc-«. 
/bid. xx. xi v, Ye shall . . letc hym haue kuo wlechyn ge that . . i 


, KNOW-NOTHING. 

I my self shall brynge my lady Quenc Gueneuer vnto hym, 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixv. 28 Je darkis.. Fullest of science 
and of knawlegetng, 2509 Hawes Cottv. Swearers 3 How 
sholde we nowe haue ony knowledgynge Uf thynges past 
but by theyr endytynge. 2560 Rolland Crl. Venus iv. 2 54 
Traistant richt wcill be periue knawleging, Je will not thoiil. 

3. Meaning, signification. rarc~~ . 

2337-8 T. Usk Test. Love ProL (Skcat) L 29 Many termes 
ther ben in Englyshe [of] whicbe vnneth we Englishe men 
connen declare the knowleginge. 

Kuowman, perverted form of Gnomon. 
Known (n^ u n), ppl. a. (sb.) [pa. pple. of 
Know v.\ 

1. Become an object of knowledge ; apprehended 
mentally, learned; familiar; often, in pregnant 
sense, familiar to all, generally known or recognized. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 15895 A knaun freind he had jare-in, in 
he did him late. 2495 Treviso's Barth . De P. R. xm. i. 
(W. de \V.) 440 There is noo ryuer but hespryngeth of same 
welle knowen or vnknowen. 2523 More in Grafton Chron. 
(2568) II. 789 Those that by tbeir favors more resembled 
other knowen men then him. xfiza S. Ward Li/e 0/ Faith 
in Death Senrn (1862) 53 Death is the knowncst and un- 
knowne>t thing in the world. 2647-8 Cottereu. Davila's 
Hist. Fr. (2678) 22^Men of known courage. 2673 Penn 
The Chr. a Quaker iii. Wks. (1726) 525 Paul., is very express 
in that known Passage to the Romans, a 2704 T. Brown 
Sat. French King Wks. 1730 I. 59 Thou mak’st me swear, 
that am a known Non-juror. 2860 T\noau. Glae. it. iii. 
241 All known bodies possess more or less of this molecular 
morion, 2882 JowETT Thucyd. 1. 116 Some man of known 
ability and high reputation. 

b. The known, that which is known ; that which 
is objective in knowledge ; the totality of known 
things. 

7863 E. V. Neale Anal. Th. ff Nat. 243 The condition 
of clear thought upon metaphysical subjects, is the separa. 
tion of the two elements of knowledge, the knowing and the 
known. 1884 F. Harrison ^ 19//X Cent. Mar. 502 Know- 
ledge is of course wholly within the sphere of the Known. 
*1*2. Possessed of knowledge; acquainted with 
something; learned or skilled informed or 
aware of. Known men, a name assumed by the 
Lollards. Obs. 

c 2449 Fecock Repr. 53 Thei besien hem silf forto leerne 
& knowe the Bible, .. theL.clepen bem silf knowun men 
as thou? allc othcre than hem ben unknowun, 2563 Fqxe 
A. tf M. (1533) 820 After the great abiuration aforesayd, 
which was vndcr "William Smith BMiop of Lincolne: they 
were noted and termed among themsefues by the name of 
knowne men, or iusc fast mem 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. 
ii. § 42 The two Lord chief Justices were in the same 
Treason (whose Education made them more known in the 
Laws of the Land). 

B. absol. or as sb. 

+ 1. With poss.adj. One’s acquaintance. Obs. 
a 2325 Prose Ps. lxxxvii(ij. 8 Thou madest my knowen fer 
fram me. 238a Wyclip Luke it. 44 Thei .. soujten him a 
mong his cosyns and knowen (2388 his knouleche]. 

2. A well-known person, colloq. 

1835 Court Mag. VI. 47/1 It is chiefly from among this 
latter band of Small Know ns that we shall take the liberty 
of drawing the Sketches. 

Hence f Xnow*Jily adv., in a known manner. 
a 1643 Ld. Falkland ln/allibility (2646) 194 Lawes, .. to 
be obeyed, unless they should be pubtiquely and knownely 
found contrary to a greater authority. 

d* Knowneas. Obs. rarer~ x . In 3 cnownesao. 

[? f. Know sbj, or stem of Know v., + -ness.] 
Acknowledgement. 

c 2200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 35 pu scist hat on gode bilcuest, 
and dost cnownesie )»at he is pi louerd. 

Know-nothing (nd'nwyu)), sb. and a. [f. 
Know v. 4 Nothing; cf. Do-nothing.] 

A. sb. 1. a. One who knows nothing, a very 
ignorant person, an ignoramus, b. One who bolds 
that nothing can be known, an agnostic. 

2839 J. Rogers Antipp/o/r. 240 Knownothing appears a 
desirable word to signify one very ignorant. iBjt R. H. 
Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 24 The know-nothings really feel to- 
wards God as if they knew something of Him. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 3) II. 443 Socrates is represented in the character 
of a know-nothing. 

2. A member of a political party in the United 
States, called also the American party, prominent 
during the years 1853 - 56 ; so named because, 
having been originally organized as a secret society, 
its members, to preserve this character, professed to 
outsiders complete ignorance regarding it. 

The chief principle of the party was that none but native 
citizens should be permitted to share in the government. It 
disappeared about 1859. 

2856 Olmsted Slave States 15 Washington is, at this lime, 
governed by the Know Nothings. 2878 N. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 22 In the campaign of 2855 .. the Know-nothing* 
carried the state again by a large majority. 2884 T» w, 
Barnes Mem. T/iurloiu Weeding (Cent.) If a member of the 
order was asked about its practices or purpo>es, he answered 
that he knew notlung about them, and ‘Americans', for that 
reason, soon came to be called Know Nothings. 

B. at t rib. or tuij. 

L a. That knows nothing; grossly ignorant, 
b. That holds that nothing can be known; agnostic. 

a 1825 Fokby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., A poor know-nothing 
creature! 1837 Marry* t Deg- Fiend xx. I’m .. a know- 
nothing ninny* 2858 Gen. P- TuosirsoN Audi Alt. I. xxx. 

216 The know-nothing or deceptive government at home. 
2860 Kherson Cond. Li/e vL iiikt) t2i Here arc know- 
nothing religions, or churches Utat proscribe intellect. 2897 
Dublin Rev. Apr. 334 A rationalistic and know-nothing 
philosophy. 
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2. Of or pertaining to the American Know- 
nothings : see A* 2 . 

1856 Olmsted Slavs States 172 The Richmond Whig— 
the leading Know-nothing newspaper in the Southern States. 
187s N. Amen, Rev. CXX. 394 The great Know-Nothing 
movement. 1885 Lalor & Mason tr. Von Holst's Const. 
Hist. U. S. 1 16 One-half of the Know Nothing programme 
was unacceptable to the South. . 

Know’-no-thingism. [f. prec. + -isit.J 

1. The profession of kn owing nothing, the practice 
of wilful ignorance; the doctrine of agnostics, 
agnosticism. 

1 865 Reader 15 Dec. 1007 He must have long felt that the 
ignorance which is sedulously kept up of practical physi- 
ology adequately reflects the ‘knownothingism ’ of middie- 
class Englishmen. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. I. 27 A sort of 
know-nothingism, or Agnosticism, or belief in an unknown 
and unknowable God. xS8s Standard 7 Feb., The age is 
..face to face.. with Agnosticism or Know-nothingism. 

2. The political doctrine of the American Know- 
nothings: see Know-nothing A. 2 . 

(ii&So New York Titties (Bartlett AnterX The Know- 
Nothings have had their day. ..The earth hath bubbles, 
and Know-Nothingism was one of them. 1885 Lalor & 
Mason tr. Von Holst's Const. t Hist. U. S. 112 Know- 
Nothingism had very ardent partisans in the southern states. 

Know-no:tMngness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of knowing nothing; complete 
ignorance. 

1884 N. $ Q. 21 June 493/1 Jo.. scandalized by his dis- 
tressing know-nothingness the coroner and jury at the in- 
quest ., in Bleak House. 1899 Chamb. Jrttl. II. 92/1 One 
meets with more of this curious, half-reticentknow-nothing- 
ness, real or assumed. 

Knowperts. Sc. A local name of the Crow- 
berry, Empetrum nigrum . 

1863 Phytologist New Ser. VI. 474 Empetrum nigrum 
(Crowberry), ‘Knowperts*. 1886 G. Macdonald What's 
Mine's Mine , Heather, ling, blueberries, knowperts, and 
cranberries. 

Knoxvillite (np-ksvibit). Jilin. [Named 
from Knoxville in California, where found: see 
-ITE 1 .] Hydrous sulphate of chromium, iron, 
and aluminium, of a greenish-yellow colour. 

1889 G. F. Becker in Geol. Sure. U. S. Monogr. XIII. 343. 
Knub (nob), sb. Now dial . or tec/m. Also 6 
knubbe, 7 knubb. See also Nub. [Early mod.E. 
= LG. knubbe, MLG. knubbe, knobbe, knot, knob, 
protuberance, lump, etc.. Da. knub block, log, 
stump : see Knob.] 

1. A small lump, a protuberance ; esp. a small 
swelling on the body, a boil ; = Knob sb. 1 , 1 b. 

1570 Levins Manip. 181/31 Knubbe, bruscum, callttm . 
iS 7 S Turbekv. Faulconrie 344 If a hawkes feete be but 
swolne and have not any Knubs in the ball of the foote. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 434 Frogs . . with two knubs bear- 
ing out in their front like horns. Ibid. 106 The same juice., 
healeth the clifts and swelling knubs in the fundament. 1662 
R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 137 A Woman far gone in a Scurvie, 

. .ful of spots and knubs as big as French Nuts about her 
body. <11825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Knub, a knob. 1897 
F. T, Bullen Cruise ‘ Cachalot ’ 178, I came butt up against 
something solid, the feel of which gathered all my scattered 
wits into a compact knub of dread. 

1 2. A stag of the second year, a knobber. Obs. 
1617 Assheton Jrrtl. (Chetham Soc.) 6 t A knubb was killed 
and a calf. 

3. The innermost wrapping of the chrysalis in 
a silk cocoon : usually Nub. 

xBxa J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 214 Husks and 
Knubs are the refuse, which is thrown aside by the windster, 
during the process of winding the Silk from the cocoons. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade s.v., A large quantity is im- 
ported under the names of ‘knubs and husks* which is 
carded and spun up into various common silk stuffs. 
tKnub, v. dial. Obs . [Kindred in origin to 
Knab zG] 

1. trans. To bite gently, nibble. 

a 1652 Brome City Wit iv. i. Wks. 1873 1 . 344 As you have 
beheld two Horses knubbmg one another ; Kame, Ka thee. 

2. To beat; to strike with the knuckle. Also Nub. 

1721, 1828 [see Knobble za]. 

Knu'bbed, a. rare- 1 , [f. Knub sb. + -ed 2,] 
Having ‘knubs*, or of the nature of a ‘knub’; 
knobbed. 

2565 Golding Ovids Met, vu. ( 1593) 173 If of Cornell tree, 
It would be full of knubbed knots. 

+ Knubble, sb. dial. Obs. [dim. of Knub sb. = 
LG. knubbel, dim. of knubbe : see also Nubble.] 
= Knobble sb. ; in q not., a knuckle. 

1671 Skinner Ely in. Ling. AttgL, Knubble, knub, Nodus 
sen Condyltis digiti. 

Knubble (ntrb’l), v. dial. [dim. and freq. of 
Knub v.\ see also Nubble.] »» Knobble v. a: 
see quots. 

1721 Bailey, To Knub , Knuble , to beat with the Fist or 
Knuckles. .1783 Morell Ainsworth’s Lat. Diet. 1, To 
knubble, Pugnis coniundere. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Knubble, to nandle clumsily; using thumbs and knuckles, 
as in kneading dough. 1823 Webster, Knub, knubble , to 
beat i to strike with the knuckle. [Not used.] 

Knubbly (no-bli), a. dial. [f. Knubble sb. +• 
-Y,] Full of or covered with ‘ knubbles ’ or small 
knobs: more usually Nubbly. 

1858 Mayhew Upp. Rhine L §2 (i860) 35 A queer-looking 
knubbly little angel, i860 All Year Routui No. 42. 363 
Up and down the knubbly street- 1883 Cd. JVords. Now 
711/2 The grand old gnarled knubbly beech. 


Knubby (n»-bi), a. . [f. Knub sb. +- -y.] Full 
of ‘knubs or of the form of a ‘ knub 
j 83 z Standard 14 Dec, 5/3 [Jamaica], On the other side of 
the .. bamboo fence rise .. ‘knubby cabbages', with their 
bullet beads. 

Knublet (ntvblet). [dim. of Knub sb . : see 
-let.] A small knub or lump. 

. 1SS4 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 1/2 Putting knublets of ice 
into my coffee. 

Knucche, ME. form of Knitcii, bundle. 
Knuckle (iurk’ 1 ), sb. Forms : 4 knokel, 5 -il, 
-yl(le, 6 -ulle, knoo(o)le, knoekel, nuckul, 
6-7 (9 dial.) knookle, 7 knuolo, 8 nuakle ; 6- 
knuckle. [ME knokel = OFris. btok[e)le, MDu. 
knokel (Du. kneukel), MLG. knokel (LG. knukkel), 
MHG. knuchel, knikhel (G. knichel) ; app. dim. of 
a word for * bone ’ which appears as MLG. knoke 
(Du. knook, knok ), MHG. ktioche (G. knocked ). ] : 
+ 1 . The end of a bone at a joint, which forms 
a mote or less rounded protuberance when the 
joint is bent, as in the knee, elbow, and vertebral 
joints. Obs. 

c 1375 Rel. Ant. I. 190 Bynethe the knokelys of the fete 
Wyth two weynts thow mv^t mete. ^1423 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 636/10 Hie nodus , knokylie. 1565 GoLDiNGOnnf’x 
Met. x. (1503) 24 With wearie knockles on thy brim she 
kneeled sadly downe. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. 
tr. 42 The backebone /. consistcth ofmanie bones, .. which 
are called the knuckles or turning ioyntes of the backebone. 
2607 Topsell Fourf. Feasts (1658) 359 His [a lion's] neck 
very stifle, because it consisteth but of one bone without 
joynts, .. There are no knuckles or turning joynts in it 
called Spondyli , and therefore he cannot look backward. 
1658 A. Fox Wurtz Burg. 11. xxv. 152 Sometimes the 
Elbows-Knocklc is broken. 

2 . spec. The bone at a finger-joint, which forms 
a rounded protuberance when the hand is shut ; 
esp. applied to those at the roots of the fingers. 
(Sometimes in sing, for collective plural.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 280 / 1 Knokyl of an honde. . , condilus . 
J519 Horman Vulg. 25 b, In euery fynger be .iiL ioyntes, 
and as many knokulles: saue In the thome,that hath but ij. 
1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong , Condyle , theroundenes.se 
or knots in the knee, anckle, elbow, and knuckles. 1658 
A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. 11. xxv. 153 A Fracture near the 
Knockles is worse than that in the middle. 1753 Hogarth 
Anal . Beauty x. 65 The dimples of the nuckles- 1792 Cow- 
per Lett, xr June, Adieu 1 My knuckles ache with letter 
writing. 1867 A. Dawson RambL Recoil. (1868) 4 He 
switched their shoulders and knuckles with his cane. 1884 
Pae Eustace 9B The leader and spokesman of the party gave 
a low but distinct tap with his hard knuckle, 
b. Hence several colloquial phrases. 

1579 J* Stubbes Gaping Gulf C iij b, Assuring ourselues 
that if they went up to the knocles in french blood, they wyll 
vp to the elboes in English blood. 1759 Dilworth Pope 78 
Some who did not absolutely deserve that appellation, he has 
rapped over the knuckles. 1790 Wolcott (P. PindarM^. 
Ful. Laurent 1. 79 He signs— upon his knuckles he is 
down. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. ii. ^3 The boiling .courage 
of knighthood, pledged up to the knuckles or the chin on the 
behalf of female innocence. 1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 161 
The father-in-law had everything arranged to his own 
knuckle. 1866. Geo. Eliot F. Holt ii, When he's had 
plenty of English exercise, and brought out bis knuckle 
a bit, he’ll be a Lingon again as he used to be. 1807 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa 390 A severe rap on my moral knuckles 
from my conscience. 

3 . The projection of the carpal or tarsal joint 
of a quadruped ; hence, a ‘ joint * of meat, esp. veal 
or ham, consisting of the knuckle joint with the 
parts immediately above and below it. In a leg 
of mutton, the rounded muscular part adjacent to 
the knuckle joint of the animal. 

1625 Massinger New Way xi. ii, 'Tis the quintessence Of 
five cocks of the game,.. Knuckles of veal, potato-roots, and 
marrow. x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 45 Jelly, .wnich they use for 
a restorative, is chiefly made of knuckles of veal. 1726 Gay 
in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 65 Take a knuckle of veal .. In 
a few pieces cut it; In a. ste wing-pan put it. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 5 June, One wit, likea knuckle of ham in soup, 
gives a zest and flavour to the dish. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shopxxvij The tea-things, including, .a cold knuckle of ham. 

4 . Something shaped or protruding like a knuckle 
of a bone. spec. fa. A thickened joint of a plant, 
a node. b. Anat . A projecting bend of the in- 
testine. c. Mech. The projecting tubular part of 
a hinge through which the pintle runs. d. Ship - 
building. An acute angle in certain timbers. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 255 The_ swellings or blind piles 
appearing like bigs or knuckles within the fundement, are 
cured with five-leafe gcasse, x6xi Cotgr., Les nerfs , the 
knuckles that sricke out on the backe of a book& 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 589 Divers Herbs, .have Joynts or Knuckles.. As 
have .. Pinks, . .^Corn,. . and Canes. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 591 The knuckle of the hinge is a portion 
contained under a cylindric surface, and is common both to 
me moving part and the part which is at rest. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 503 note , A knuckle of the intestine, c 1850 
A’ udvn. Navig. (Weale) 128 Knuckle , a sudden angle made 
on some timbers by a quick reverse of shape, such as the 
knuckle of the counter timbers, &c. i8g4 Crockett Raiders 
230, 1 ..sat on a solid knuckle of rock that shot up from the 
nbs of the mountain. 1897 Clin . Soc. Trans. IX. jo8 A 
knuckle of bowel having been exposed by incision. 

5 . = Knuckle-duster (see quot. 1861 s.v.) 

6. alt rib. and Comb as knuckle-hinge , -rap, 
-summons, - walker , -work; knuckle-bow, -guard, 
a guard on a sword-hilt to cover the knuckles; 
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knuckle- end, the lower or small end of a leg of 
mutton or pork; knuckle-knoed a., having.pro. 
minent or bulging knees; knuckle thread a 
rounded -thread- in a screw; knuckle timber a 
timber having or forming a knuckle (see 4 c.). * 

- 189S Proc. Soc. Ant i</. 7 Feb. 297 There is a *kuuck!eb 0 \v 
with an extra guard attached by a ring, a 1845 Syd, Smith 
in Mem,, Scotland, that garret of the earth— that *knuck!e. 
end of England. 1883 ‘Annie Thomas’ Mod. House-wife 
48 A good leg of Welsh mutton . . its knuckle-end makes 
a pretty little extra dish braised and' stewed brown with 
celery and haricot beans. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. v. (1878) -54 They [the horses} were so fat and 
*knuck!c-kneed. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes if. 
176 With *knuckle-raps, we will put out the lamps. 1864 
Browning Sludge the Medium 720 Suppose I blunder in my 
guess at the true sense O’ the •knuckle-summons, nine times 
out of ten. 1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) 15 The 
angles of the square thread are frequently rounded.. .If this 
rounding is carried to excess we get the ^Knuckle thread 
shown at [d). 17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist, 54 
The Planks under the *Nuckle Timbers forward. 0850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 128 Knuckle-timbers , those top. 
timbers in the fore body whose heads stand perpendicular, 
and form an angle with the hollow of the topside. 1874 
Wood Nat. Hist. I. 25 When these creatures [the gorilla, 
chiinpansee, and orang-outan} aid their steps by placing the 
hands on the ground, they have the curious habit of resting 
the knuckles on the ground .. From this peculiarity, the 
three apes have received the appropriate title of ‘knuckle, 
walkers. 1885 T. Mozley Remin. Towns, etc. I. 298 All 
the communications between the postal officials and the 
public were done through an apeiture fifteen inches by 
twelve,, .to be opened after some *knuckle-work. 

Knuckle (nvk’L), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To place one’s knuckles upon the ground 
in shooting or casting the taw in playing at marbles: 
see sense 4 . Usually knuckle down. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon, Knuckle or Knuckle down (v.).. 
is a particular phrase used by lads at a play called taw, 
wherein they frequently say, Knuckle down to your taw, or 
fit your hand exactly in the place where your marble lies. 
1784 Cowper Tiroc. 307 As happy as we once, to kneel and 
draw The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw. J842 
Tennyson Will \Vaterpr. Monol. xvii, A something-pottle- 
bodied boy, That knuckled at the taw. 

2. intr. {Jig-) To acknowledge oneself beaten ; 
to give way, give in, submit. Usually knuckle 
down or knuckle under. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon, Knuckle or Knuckle down, to 
stoop, bend, yield, comply with, or submit to. 1791 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Remonstrance 73, I knuckle not— I owe not 
to the great A thimble-full of obligation. 1871 Carlyle in 
Mrs, C.'s Lett. II. 237 He had to knuckle and comply in 
all points. 1882 Miss Buaddon Mt. Royal II. iv. 63 They 
must all knuckle under to him. 1888 Times (weekly ed.) 
2 Nov. 12/3 He would not knuckle down under the attacks 
of the Land League. 

b’. To knuckle down to, to apply oneself earnestly 
or vigorously (Webster 1864 ). 

3. trans. .To tap, strike, press, or rub with the 

knuckles. ^ 

a 1793 J. Pearson Pci it. Diet. 49 Little Shiells, who is 'a 
mercenary dog, knuckles them [reporters) just as he pleases. 
c 2825 Beddoes Poems, Life a Glass Window, Uncourteous 
Death Knuckles the pane. 184* H. Smith Addr. Mummy 
vi, I need not ask thee if that hand, when' arm'd, Has any 
Roman soldier maul’d and knuckled. 1890 Clark Russell 
Ocean Trag. I. xii. 251 The seaman knuckled his forehead 
and wheeled round. 

4. trans . To propel or shoot (a marble, etc.) from 
between the knuckle of the thumb and the bent 
forefinger. 

1803 \V. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 . 354 Flying kites, knuckling 
marbles, chuck-halfpenny, etc. 1897 Crockett Lads' Love 
x 90 ‘Co on she said, knuckling little stones at a puddock. * 

5. intr. To protrude or project like a knuckle. 

■ c x86a in Circ. Sc. I. 272/2 There is no danger of the con- 
ductor knuckling through the gutta-percha. 

Hence Knuckle-down as so. : a, a game at 
marbles (see prec. 1 and 4 ); b. submission; as 
adv. = submissively. 

1859 R us kin Two Paths iv. (1891) 178 How that vagabond 
child at the street corner is managing his game of knuckle- 
down. 1878 E. Jenkins Haverholme 2x5 Our people are 
bent on nothing but a complete knuckle-down- 1880 Black- 
more Mary Anerley 111 . 184 Long sighs only lead to 
turn-up noses. He plays too knuckle-down at it. 

Xnu'ckle-bo:ne. 

1. Any bone forming a knuckle; tlie rounded end, 
at the joint, of any of the bones of the fingers ; 
also, ‘j* the projecting bone of the knee or elbow 
(obs.). Down on the knuckle-bone, hard up (slang). 

1577 Dee Diary (Camden) 3 My fall 'uppon my right 
nuckul bone. 1690 Dryden Amphitryon 11. i, Bless me, 
what an arm and a fist he has..; and knuckle-bones of 
a very butcher. 1B83 Daily Tel. 4 Aug. 2/ 1 Some one who 
was ‘ down on the knuckle-bone/ in consequence of having 
been ‘ put away * since the previous October. 

2. In an animal: a. A limb-bone with a ball-like 
knob at the joint-end, or the rounded end of such 
a bone ; also; a joint of meat consisting of this part 
of an animal’s leg ; *= Knuckle sb. 3 . 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 2S0/2 Knokylie bone of a legge, 
coxa. 1530 Palsgr. 236/2 Knoccle bone, joincte de 
la hanche. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1226/4 A black brown 
Gelding. .(having} a white spot upon one of his knuckle 
bones. *857 Hughes Tom Brown ix, iii, He.. hauled out an 
old knuckle-bone of ham, and two or three bottles of beer. 

b. One of the metacarpal or metatarsal bones 
of a sheep or the like ; hence, (usually pi.) a game 
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played with these, by tossing them up and catching 
them in various ways; also called huckle-bones 
or dibs . 

1759 tr. A dans on's Voy. Senegal 52 The girls had for 
ornament round their waist a girdle of glass toys, or, . . of 
a requien's knuckle- bones, or of cockle-shells. 1880 C. R. 
Markham Periw.fark xiL 106 Courtyards very neatly paved 
with round pebbles and llama’s knuckle-bones in patterns. 
1884 J. Sh arman Hist, Swearing iv. 63 School -boys still 
play at the game of knuckle-bones. 1885 Neiv 8k. Sports 
3x6 Knucklebones, .is pre-eminently a game for man*by* 
himself-man. 


KnucMed (nzrk’ld), a. [f. Knuckle si. + 

-ED 

fl. Having projections orprotuberances, knobbed, 
nigged ; thick-jointed, • as the stem of a plant. 
Obs. in gen. sense. 

13.'. Girw. Cf Gr. Kilt. 2x66 Hy}e bonkkez & brent, 
ru^e knokled knarrez, with knorned stonez. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 656 The Reed or Cane is a Watry Plant, .. 
Knuckled, both Stalke, and Root. 

2. Having (prominent) knuckles; protuberant 
like a knuckle. Also with defining word, Having 
knuckles of a specified kind. 

•1B42 Tail's Mag. IX. 289 His forehead high, broad, bony, 
knuckledj and shiny. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 
Tour IxvL 365 His red knuckled hands thrust a long way 
through his tight coat. 1854 Frasers Mag. XLVIII. 158 
His knees slightly knuckled over through the wear and tear 
of time and excessive exercise. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 
125 A The feet should be round, . .toes well-knuckled, close 
and compact. 


KntrcMe-deerp, adv. Up to the knuckles ; 
with, the whole- hand in; hence deeply, ‘up 
to the hilt 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 41 Haue with thee knuckle 
deepe, it shall neuer bee said that I dare not venter mine 
eares where Martin hazards his necke. 1629 Massinger 
Picture m. Methinks I am already Knuckle-deep in the 
flesh-pots. 1765 Cowper Lett . Wks. 1837 XV. 4, I dare 
say you were knuckle-deep in contrabands. 1829 Scott 
Anne of G. xiii, Shall we ..be knuckle-deep in the English 
budgets. , , 

Knu'ckle- dirster. (T-Knucklex^. + Duster. 
(orig. criminals* slang, U. S.)] 

A metal instrument made to cover the knuckles, 
so as to protect them from injury in striking, and 
at the same time to add force to a blow given 
with the fist thns covered. 

1858 Timet vk Feb. (Farmer), Knuckle-duster, .a formid- 
able American instrument, made of brass, which slips easily 
on to the four fingers of the hand, and having a projecting 
surface, across the knuckles, is calculated, .to inflict serious 
injury on the person against vyhom it is directed. z86x All 
Year Round 13 July 372 But what the crew most feared, 
was the free useof the ‘brass knuckles’ or ‘knuckledusters’.-- 
These are brass finger-guards, not unlike what the Roman 
gladiators called * the cestus ; they constitute a regular 
portion of the equipment of an officer of the American 
mercantile marine. 1862 Illustr. Lond. News 11 Jam 51/2 
The American 'shoulder-hitters’, 'knuckle-dusters’, and 
‘ gum-ticklers 1B62 Ann. Reg , 193 One of them struck 
him a -fearful blow with a ‘ knuckle-duster \ 2873 Slang 
Diet. s. v., Sometimes a knuckle-duster has knobs or points 
projecting, so as to mutilate and disfigure the person struck. 

ait rib., .1870 Staiuiard 15 Dec., I have been in many 
mobs, and have been charged both by cavalry and the 
knuckleduster brigade in Paris, 

Knu’ckle*joi:nt. 

L ,Uf Each joint of the knuckles (of the hands), or 
the joint of the leg of an animal called a knuckle. 
2. Meek. A joint or coupling forming a con- 
nexion between two parts of a mechanism, in which 
a projection in one is inserted into a corresponding 
recess in the other (like the knuckles of the two 
hands when clasped or placed together) ; also ex- 
tended to other joints; such as universal joints. 
*863-9 Diet Arc/tit., Knuckle Joint, wa old name fora Rule 
Joint. 1873 Spon's Diet. Engineering 3663 j. he knuckle- 
joint, at the back of the vibrating form-frame. xSSi Young 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 819 Some oi these racks 
are fitted in the centre with a grooved joint technically 
called a ' knuckle joint 1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. 
(1892) 100 Form of ordinary knuckle joint. 

. Hence Knuckle -joi*ut v. 

1900 tPestm. Gaz. 27 Dec. 5/3 The plates will be placed 
on in dovetail fashion, . . the Herreshoffs having decided 
that the plan of "knuckle-jointing them was not feasible. 
Knu*ekler. [agent-n. f. Knuckle v.J 
1. Thieves’ slang. A pick-pocket. 

*834 H. Ainsworth Rookwaod nr. v, No knuckler so deftly 
could fake a cly. # . 

.2. A schoolboy’s marble used in knuckling. 

*896 Crockett Cleg Kelly ii. 7 One noble knuckler of 
alabaster. 

Knu’ckly, a. [f. Knuckle sb. + -y.] Having 
lar^e or prominent knuckles. 

1870 Daily News 3 June 5 Such hands l i.The : sturdy, the 
knuckly, the wrinkled, and the scarred— all handing in 
their written bits of paper. 1BS6 Stevenson Dr. JeAyltx. 
121 The hand which I now saw, . .was lean, corded, knuckij'. 
+ Kmickylbo-nyard. Obs. [app. f- Knuckle- 
bone (or f. * knuckle-bony) + -ard.] A clumsy fellow. 
.*$*&. Skelton Magnjf. 485 A knokylbonyarde wyJJ 
counterfet a ciarke, He wolde trotte gentylly, but he is to 
nark. 1546 J. Hey wood Prov. (1867) ?3 He is a knuck>l- 
bonyard veraic meete, To match a minion n other tayie nor 
sweete. 

Knuffe, variant of Gnoff Obs. , churl. 


Knulling; variant of Nulling : cf. Knurling. 

1842-76 Gwilt Arehit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Krtulling , a moulding 
nearly flat, and similar tn character to a bead and reel 
ornament. It is chiefly used in cabinet work. 

Knur, knurr (n«j. Also . 5- knor, 5-6 
knorre, 6 knour, 6-7 knurre, 7-9 {dial.) knorr, 
9 nurr.-' [ME. knorre , knurre t corresp. to M Du., 
MLG., MHG. knorre (Du. knor, G. knorre{n), 
Sw. dial, knurr, hturra hard swelling, knot, knob; 
ulterior etym, uncertain. The ME. word may be 
older than the quotations show: cf. the related 
Knurned.] 

fl. A hard excrescence, swelling, or concretion 
in the tlesh. Obs. ' Cf. Knob si. 1 b. 

C1400 Beryn 2513 Screeching forth his fyngirs, . .With* 
QUten knot or knor or eny signe of goute. >547 Boorde 
8 rev. Healthy (*575.) cix, Knottes, knobbes, knorres, or 
burres, the which is in man's flesh or fatnesse, x6ax Molle 
Camerar. Liv. Libr. x. v. xz Hard knurs or knobs in his 
hands with working in the fields. 

2 . A knot or hardened excrescence on the trank 
of a tree, a Knar ; a bard concretion or kernel in 
stone ; any swollen formation, a bur. 

1545 Elyot Diet., Bruscunt, a bunche or knur in a tree. 
3548 Cooper, Centrum,';. an hard knotte or knurre in 
tymbre [1565-73 adds ox stone J. 1563-87 Foxe A. <$• M. 
(1596) 1429/2 The euil tree of our barte, .. with al the 
crooks, knots and knoures. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 467 
The^ bunch or knurre in the Maple, called Bruscum, is 
passing faire. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 28 Oaks bear also 
a knur, full of cottony matter. 1725 Bradley Fain. Diet. 
s. v. Seminary , If you raise your Trees of such sorts as bear 
a Knur or Burry Swelling, set that part into the Ground. 
1853 G« Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 143 The knots or 
knurs on the stem are in repute for making snuff boxes. 
1861 C. A. Johns Forest Trees Gt. Brit. 150 We may often 
see, on the bole or a beech, scattered excrescences called 
knurs, varying in size from a pea to a large marble. 

3 . A wooden ball or a hard knot of wood used 
in the north country game of Knur and spell or 
Spell and knur , resembling 1 bat and trap*, or 
trap-ball. Also, A similar ball used in other 
games, as hockey. 

1852 House Ju Words 23 Oct. 139 The mysterious game of 
Nurr and spell. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Knor or 
Guar. a small ball of lignumvitx for playing at cricket with, 
or a similar game which is called ‘ Spell and Knor *. 1868 
Morning Star 10 Feb., A well-known Yorkshire game 
known as ‘knurr and spell in which an ordinary stick 
some two feet in length has a solid piece of wood 3 in. long 
and 2 in. in depth screwed on for the purpose of striking 
a marble. 1872 Prior Croquet 15 Bandy is the same game 
as hockey, and is played, .with a wooden ball that . . is cut 
from a blackthorn bush and called a * knurr ’. 1877 N. IY. 
Line. Gloss., Knur, a hard wooden ball with which children 
play. Ibid., Nur , a small ball, such as that used in the 
game of hockey. 

4 . north. dial.-KuVRL 2. (See quots.) 

1691 Ray N. C. Words 135 A Knor or Knurre , a short 
stubbed dwarfish Man. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Knorr, a 
dwarfish fellow, a hard fellow. 

Knurl, nurl (ni>il), sb. Also 7-9 knurle. 
[app. a derivative (?dim.) of Knur; bat cf. also 
Knarl, Gnakl sb.] 

1 . A small projection, protuberance, or excres- 
cence ; a knot, knob, boss, nodule, etc. ; a small 
bead or ridge, esp. one of a series worked upon a 
metal surface for ornamentation or other purpose. 

1698 2nd Pi. Def. Ministers' Ref us. Subscript. 131 [It] 
grew up naturally from the roote, . .without knot or knurle, 
right and straight. xfiiz Cotgr,, Goderonttcr, .. to worke, 
or set with knurles. Ibid., Neud, a knot . . a knurre, or 
knurle in trees. 1651 J. F[reake] Agrippds Occ . Philos. 
272 From the crown of the head to the knurles of the Eullet 
is the thirteenth part of the whole altitude. 1658 R. White 
tr. Digby's Powd. Symp. (1660) 117 A knurle either of waxe, 
gumme, or glue. X773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 374 Those 
small fine blue knobs, that are to be seen round the nm or 
upper knurl of the coat (of a sea-anemone]. 1806 J. Grahamk 
Birds Scot. 48 The nest deep-hollowed, well-disguised as if 
it were a knurll in the bough. 

2 . A thick-set, stumpy person; a deformed 
dwarf, dial. 

1674-91 Ray S. E. C. Wonts, Knurl , a little dwarfish 
person. 1793 Burns Meg o’ the Mill ii. The bird was a 
widdiefu*, bleerit knurl. x8xx Willan W. Riding Gloss., 
Knurl, a hunch -backed dwarf. 

3 . A knurling-tool. 

Z879 Set. A mer. XL. 224 Knurls of various patterns . . are 
employed in ‘ beading ‘ milling ’, or knurling the heads of 
screws, the handles of small tools, &c. Ibid., Examples of 
knurling done with the different knurls. 

Knurl, nurl, v. [f. prec. sb. The vbl. sb. 
knurling is recorded long before the simple vb.] 

I r ans . To make knurls, bendings, or ridges (on 
the edge of a coin, a screw-bead, etc.) ; to mill, to 
crenate. , 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1536/2 A sunken groove, in- 
dented so as to form the counter-part of the bead which is 
to be nurled on the head of the temper-sexew. 1879 [see 
Knurl sb. 3I. , rr 

Knurled, nurled (nz/dd), a. [i. as prec- 4- 
-ED-.] Having knurls wrought on the edge or 
surface ; crenated, milled. 

x6xt Cotgr., Goderounl,.. knurled, wrought or set with 
knurles. 1698 Lend. Gaz. So. 322.6 Lost, ..a large 
Knurl’d Cup and Cover of French work- 1705 Ibul. ho. 
4162/4 Two small Silver Salts mul'd. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch h Clochsu. xiS There is a knurled lock-nut to ensure 
the hand being held fast. 


Knurling, nur ling (nS-jlb}), vbl. sb. [See 
Knurl v.] The action of the verb Knurl; also 
cotter, knurled work. 

x6xx Cotgr., Goderoit,. .a fashion of imbossemeot vsed by 
Goldsmithes, &c., and tearmed knurling. xB6a Mayhew 
Lond. Labour IV. 377 Then you file the edges of the coin 
to perfect the / kncrhng 1875 Knight Diet. Mcch. 1556/a 
Nurling , the indentations or fluting on the edges of coins, 
the heads of temper and set screws, and similar objects. 

. at t rib. 1875 Knicht Diet. Mcch. 1536/2 Nurling- tool, 
a milling-tool. One toe indenting the heads of temper and 
tangent screws, etc. x879*SVz!,.dw*r.XL. 223 Knurling tool. 

Kmurling, -lia, sb. Sc. [f. Knch sb. 4, or 
Knurl 2 : see -ing, -ring.] = Knurl sb. 2. 

, ??94 Burns Pastoral Poetry ill, Wee Pope, the knurlin, 
till him rives Horatian fame. 1899 J. Lumsden Edinburgh 
Poems 4* Songs 149 Ouphes, knurhns, goblins, ghouls. 

Kuu*rly f a. [f. Knurl sb. + -y.J 
a. Having knurls or knots; gnarled, b. Of 
the nature of a knurl, dwarfish. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, Till by degrees the 
tough and knurly irunke Be riv'd in sunder. x6xo W. 
Folkinchaji Art of Survey 1. iii. 6 The high timbring 
Oake .. denotates a rich and battle soilet .. the knurlj", 
crooked and crabbed., staruelfng ben rales his barren and 
hungrie bedde. 1758 J. Adams Diary 3 Dec., Wks. 1850 
IX. 51 A little knurly ,jll-natured horse. 188a Garden 18 Mar. 
282/ 2 This, .apple.. is knurly and imperfect at first, 
f Kinvrued, a. Obs. In 3 enurnede, 4 
knorned. [From *hturn, deriv. form of Knur 
or parallel form of Knurl.] «■ next. 

' a 1225 St. Marker, xo His twa honden to his enurnede 
cncon heteueste ibunden. 13.. Gaiu. .5- Gr. Knt . 2166 
Hyje bonkkez & brent, vpon boJ>e baluc, knokled 

knarrez, with knorned stonez. 

Kmrrred, a. 10 bs. Also 5 knorred, 6 knurd. 
[f. Knur + -ed K notted; rugged, gnarled. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Marihcde u. cxxi. (1869! 120 It is a staf 
for a cowheerde, .. for it is hard, and knorred, and writhen. 
X S77 Stanyhurst Descr. Ircl. in Holinshed Chron. If. 18/3 
To cleaue knurd knobs with crabbed wedges. 1582 — 
sEncts 1. (Arb.) 27 Thee gates of warfare wyl then bee 
mannacled hardly With Steele bunch, chayne knob, clingd, 
knurd, and narrolye lincked. 

f Knu-rrish, a. Obs. rarer*, [f. Knur + -ish k] 

I Knurry. 

| 1530 Palsgr. 317/1 Knott ysshe knorisshe or full of knottes, 

neueux. 

t Kuu'rry, a. Obs. [f. Knur + -y J 
1 . Full of knurs, kuotty, gnarled. 

25x3 Douglas sEneis vir. ix. 71 Wyth ane knotty, club 
and knorry heid. 1582 Stanyhurst sEneis , etc. (Arb.) X43 
Thee knurrye knob oake tree,-., in strength surpassed* a 
smooth slip. x6ox Deacon & Walker Spirits <J* Divcls To 
Rdr. 7 Knottie or knurrie hard logs doe craue strong yron 
wedges. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 317 Poplars and Abcles 
[onj coming to be very old are apt to grow knurry and out 
of proportion. 

2 .Jig. ‘ Knotty ’, perplexing. 

x6xs Crooke Body of Man 304 The second Question Is 
more obscure and the more knurrie knotte a great dealc to 
riue, 1652 Urquhart Jewel Wk*. (1834) 325 Set all their 
braines awork how to contrive the knumest arguments. 
tKnush, v. Obs. rare. [Cf- OE. aiyssan to 
strike, dash, beat; OHG. knusjan , knussan to 
dash, Ger. kniisseti to push, beat, Du. huuzen 
to bruise; also Ger. dial, knuschctt to crush, to 
knock or strike with the fist; Icel. buiska to 
knock, ill-treat,] traus. To crush. 

13. . K. Alis. 1844 (Bodl. MS.) In justes & fifties nys oj?cre 
rente Bot bones knussbed & bard dent. 

Knyl, obs. (. Kneel. KnyII(e, obs. fif. Knell. 
Knypse : see Knipse. 

Ko, = quo , abridged f. Quoth : cf. Ka. 

I! Koa (k^ u 'a). [Native Hawaiian name.] A 
valuable forest-tree of ihe Sandwich Islands, a 
species of Acacia, yieldiug a beautiful dark wood 
which is used in building and cabinet-work ; the 
bark is employed in tanning. Also attrib. 

1850 Scorksby C It cover's Whalem. Adv. ii- (1859) *9 Over- 
grown with huge roots of the kamani and koa trees. x8<5o 
Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 270 Koa, a kind of Hawaiian 
mahogany. 2887 Science X. X25 The remarkable boards of 
koa-wood,. .standing on which they rode through thcsurC 
Koala, variant of Koolail 
liKob (k/>b). [Given by Adanson as the native 
name (among the Joloffs) in Senegal.] An African 
water antelope of the genus Kobus , represented by 
several' distinct species. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862I I. 308 The Gazelles, of 
which there are se\eral kinds. . . The fifth he calls the koba , 
ar.d the >Uth the hob. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 70/a The Kob 
(A[nf Hope] kobo, Erxlcben) called Petite Vaehe brune , or 
little brown cow, by the French settler- on the wc>tcrn coast 
of Africa, i* described as being about the size of the faJlo*-. 
deer. 1850 Free. Zeal. Soc. 113 1 1 is cajlcd Dacoi, or White 
Mouth, by the Mandingoes, Kob aud Koba by the Jotifis. 
Kob, obs. form ot Cob v. 

[| Koba(k<?4*ba). [Given by 13 arth and Reichardt, 
as the native name in Fulah.] =* Koit. But by 
earlier naturalists often taken as the name of a dis- 
tinct species. _ 

2774 f^ c Kob?. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 79/x The Kcba 
(Alntikpel koba) calico Grande vac he brune , or large troa n 
cow, by 1 he French of Senegal, is in size equal to the 
European stag. 

}l Kob an g- (kfih'bari}). Also 7 coban, S cupang:- 
[Jap. ko-batt, • f. ko little + ban (a. Chinese fan) 
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KOBELLITE. 

division : cf. Obang.] An oblong gold coin, 
rounded at the corners, formerly current in Japan, 
The original weight was 222 grains troy, but it 
was afterwards reduced to about a quarter of tins 
owing to the unfavourable rate of exchange. Also 
attrib. in + coban gold. 

16x6 Cocks Diary 17 Sept. (1883! I. 176, I receved two 
tars Cohan gould with ten ichibos, of 4 to a coban. x 727 
A- Hamilton New Acc. E. Did. II. 86 My Friend.. com- 
plimented the Doctor with five Japon Cunangs, or fifty 
Dutch Dollars, i860 Mere. Marine Mag. VII. 57 The ex- 
portation of the gold coin called kobangs is permitted. 1897 
Blackn>. Mag. Dec. 842/1 Bus were essential for another 
purpose, the purchase of kobangs. 

Kobellite (kffa'beloit). Min. [Named 1839, 
after Professor F. von Kobell, a German mineralo- 
gist: see-iTE.] Snlph-antimonide of bismuth and 
lead, occurring in lead-grey radiated masses. 

1844 Dana Min. (ed. 2) 496 Kobellfte comes from the co- 
balt mine of Hvena in Sweden. 18S6 Amcr. JrnL Sc. Ser. 
m. XXXI. 73 Kobellite from Colorado. . 

Kobil, obs. form of Coble, fishing-boat. 

II Blob old (kff-^bffld'). [G. kobold, kobolt (dial. 
kob{b\elt, k/ibbeit), MHG. kobolt (chowolt) ~ MDu. 
cobout (cobboul, . coubout, Du. kabouter) ; ulterior 
etymology uncertain. 

Hildebrand, in Grimm, favours an original *kobxualt, f. 
kobe house, Cove sb. 1 -f stem, of walten to rule, Wield ; cf. 
OE. cofgodas , -godu as renderings of L. lures and penates.] 

In German folklore : a. A familiar spirit, haunt- 
ing houses and rendering services to the inmates, 
but often of a tricky disposition ; a brownie, 
b. An underground spirit haunting mines or caves; 
a goblin or gnome. 

[1635 Hey wood Hierarch, i.v. 563 The Parts Septentrionall 
are with these Sp’ryts Much haunted ..About the places 
where they dig for Oarc. The Greekes and Germans call 
them Cobalt. Ibid. 574 Kibaldt-l 1830 Scott Demand. 

1 21 The Kobolds were a species of gnomes, who haunted 
the dark and solitary places, and were often seen in the 
mines. 1849 A J. Symington Harebell Chimes 1 1 Witch, 
kobold, sprite.. and imp of every kind. 1870 Emerson See. 
« 5 r So lit., Work <V Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 65 What of the 
grand tools with which we engineer, like kobolds and 
enchanters ? Jig. 1870 Lowell A uiong tity Bits. Ser. t. (187 3) 
217 There in the corner is the little black kobold of a doubt 
making mouths at him. 

Kobold, obs. form of Cobalt. 

Kocatrice, obs. form of Cockatrice. 
f Kocay. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 
c 1440 Promfi. Parv. 281/ 1 Kocay, prtuy, cloaca. 

Kock(e, Kockerell, etc., obs. lorms of Cock, 
Cockerel, etc. 

Kockowe, obs. form of Cuckoo. 

Kocks nownes, perversion of God's wounds as 
an oath : see Cock sb$ 

a 2553 Udall Royster D. r. iv. (Arb.) 26 Kocks nownes 
what meanest thou man. 

Koeok-pyntyl, obs. form of Cuckoo-pintle. 
a 1400 Stockh. Medical MS. ii. 731 (Anglia XVIII. 325) 
Of dragans arn spy cis iij . . Kocolc pyntyl is J>e ton. 

Kod, obs. form of Cod sb A, Quoth v. 

Kodak (kad'drek), sb. [An arbitrary word 
invented by Mr. G. Eastman for trade-mark pur- 
poses.] A special type of portable photographic 
camera with a continuous roll of flexible sensitized 
film upon which successive photographic negatives 
are made. 

1890 Kodak Man. 0 The principal thing to learn in using 
the Kodak is to hold it steady. 1890 Rev. 0/ Rev. II. 480/2 
The use of even a Kodak is attended with considerable 
difficulty. 1893 Mrs. C. Praed Out lam <y Lazumaker III. 
224 A clever young 4 new chum .who had brought a Kodak, 
took photographs. 

jig. 1899 F. C. Gould in Westni. Gaz. 6 Sept. 1/3 Printed 
on the endless roll of sensitised material with which our 
brain kodaks are fitted. 

b. transf. A photograph taken with a kodak. 
1895 IVestm. . Gaz. 22 Oct. 2/3 That a photographer in 
ambush could get . . a ‘ Kodak ’ of the document, which 
would be legible under a microscope. 

C. attrib . 

1890 Kodak Man . 76 Any Kodak negative that will make 
a good contact print, will make a good enlargement. 1893 
F. Harrison in \V cstni. Gaz. 10 Apr. 3/2 The Kodak school 
of romance, the snap-shots at every day realism, with a hand 
camera. 

Kodak (kff u 'dcek), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. and 
intr. ’lb photograph with a kodak, 

2891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. IV. 59 A next door neigh- 
bor, who is just beginning to 4 kodak '. 289a III. Sport. 
Dram. News 23 July 695/2 Chloe .. insisted upon kodaking 
us all in every conceivable position. 

b. Jig. To ‘catch' or describe quickly or vividly. 
189a Daily Nexus 2 Dec. 6/1 His only aim having been to 
1 kodak ’ . .with camera and pen a few phases of life m Japan. 
x8g7 I bid. 2 Mar. 8/2 The President of the Transvaal, as 
recently kodaked by Labouchere out of Rhodes. 2900 
Westm.Gaz. 22 Jan. 1/2 His writing had, naturally enough, 
the defects ofits qualities— there are obvious drawbacks in 
the process of kodaking. 

Hence Eo'daker, Ko'dakist, one who photo- 
graphs with a kodak ; Xo’dalcry. 

289a Kodak Man. 51 If . . the Kodaker wishes to develop 
and print his own negatives, he can easily learn to do sa 
1893 I Vestm. Gaz. 25 Mar. 9/2 The Prince had to pass 
through a triple file of kodakers, each anxious to get a go 3d 
shot, 2895 Workman Algerian Mem. 23 The opportunity 


here offered the kodakist is a rare one, 2893 York Powell 
in Classical Rev. May 229/1 In these days of Kodakry, a 
little photograph can usually be secured of any larger 
object on the spot. „ _ . . ^ , 

Kode, Ko deling, obs. ff. Cod sb.\ Codling K 

2340 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 37 In . . 7 kodeling. 

Kodet (k^de't). [Arbitrarily f. Kod-ak + -jst.J 
A smaller variety, of Kodak. 

1894 Forum (N. Y.) June Advt. x The Kodet is the youngest 
member of the Kodak family. 1895 West/;/. Gaz. 23 May 
7/1 All the latest aids to war, such as .. the field telephone, 
the Kodet. 

Kodlomb, obs. f, cade-lamb : see Cade sb . 2 
Kodpeasid ; see Cod-pieced. 

[[ Koel (kJu'el). Also coel, Roll. [Hindi k 6 il, 
f. Skr. kokila.] A cuckoo of the genus Eudy- 
namis , esp. the E. honorata of India, and the E. 
jlindersi of New Guinea and Australia. 

2826 Erskink tr. Baber's Mem. 323 note , The koel .. has 
a kind of song, and is the nightingale of Hindustan. 5834 
A, Prinsep Baboo I. it. x8 The ever-green shrubberies 
formed..a sheltered choir for the mango-bird, the meina, 
and the coel. 1865 Gould Ha/tdbk. Birds Australia I. 
632 Australian Koel. 1886 R. Kiruxc Depart///. Ditties , 
etc. {18991 1x3 The rose has lost its fragrance,, and the kbit's 
note is strange. 1888 Gould Birds New Guinea IV. pi, 42 
The Kocls or Black Cuckoos of the genus Eudyvawys. 
Kcanleinite (ko’ntainoit). Min. [Named \Kdn~ 
leinit) 1S38, after Kcenlein, its discoverer: see-iTE.] 
A reddish-brown hydrocarbon, found in the brown 
coal of Uznacli, Switzerland. 

2862 in Bristow Gloss. Min. 

Kcettigite (kd-tigait). Min. [Named, 1S50, 
after O. Kottig : see -ite.] Hydrous arsenate of 
zinc, containing also cobalt and nickel. 

1850 Dana Min. (ed. 3) 487 Kottigite .» [occurs] in crusts 
with a crystalline surface. 

Kof, var. of Cop(E a. and adv. Obs., qtiick(ly. 
[(Koff(kpfV Maul. rare. Also kuff. [Du. £0/.] 
A clumsy sailing-vessel with two masts, used by the 
Dutch, Germans, Danes, etc. 

2794 Rigging <$• Seamanship^. 238 KoJ/sarc Dutch vessels 
of burthen, with a main and fore mast, and a large spritsail 
set abaft each. 2858 in Simmonds Diet . Trade. 2895 Times 
19 Nov. 10/5 Danish kuff 1 Gebra-ders * Nyhuis .. ts ashoie 
at Thisted. 

Koflle, variant of Coffle, a caravan. 

+ Koffry. Sc. Obs. rare — \ In 5 koflfce. [? f. 
Cofe sb. bargain, pedlar + -ry.] Bargaining, 
peddlery. 

C2470 Henry Wallace vm. 526 Thai sawft na Sotheroun 
for thair gret riches ; Off sic koffre he callit bot wretchitnes. 

11 Koft. E. Indian. Also 9 kuft. [See next.] 
attrib . in koft-work ~ next. 

2880 Bibdwood hid. Arts 263 One of the finest examples 
of the kufl work of the Panjab. 2883 J. L. Killing in 
Harpers Mag. June 62/2 Modern damascening, or koft- 
work, is apt to degenerate into ., meaningless ornament, 
28 Daily News 3 July 2/2 This.. can he well studied in 
the ‘ Koft ', or steelware inlaid with silver and gold. 

II Koftgari (kpftgar? •). E. Indian. Also koft- 
garee. [Urdu (Pers.) {jJT knft-, kofigari 
‘beaten-work,’ f. kuflan to beat + -gar! making, 
work.] A kind of Indian damascene-work, in 
which a pattern traced on steel is inlaid with gold. 

1874 Birdwood in Cole Obj. Indian Art 60 Even European 
tradesmen gave their orders for koftgaree through me. 2874 
Cole ibid. 121 Armour of kuftgari .. was worn by the Sikh 
horsemen. 2887 Hunter Imp. Gaz. India XII. 447 The 
famous ko/tgdri or damascene work manufactured at Kotli. 

Kog, kogg(e, obs. ff. Cog 1 and Kogh, obs. 
f. Cog sb . 1 Koghe, kogfrwlie, obs. ff. Cough. 
IlKogia (kGR'dsia). [Mod.L.] A genus of 
pygmy sperm-whales. 

2898 F. T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot x. (1900) 127 It was 
but a school of kogia or ‘short-headed' cachalots. 1900 
Daily Nexus 22 Mar. 6/3 One of the whales, known as the 
Kogia, is peculiar from the inferior position of its mouth. 
This gives to the creature, ..a curiously shark -like aspect. 

!1 Koh.-i-noor (kt?“*hi,nu-u). [Pers .^5 zjs koh-i 
nttr mountain {koK) of light («wr).J An Indian 
diamond, famous for its size and history, which 
became one of the British Crown jewels on the 
annexation of the Punjaub in 1S49; hence, allu- 
sively , any magnificent large diamond ; fig. some- 
thing that is the most precious or most superb of 
its kind. 

2849 Thackeray Pendenms lxvq Miss Laura Bell .. had 
such a sparkling and brilliant koh-i-noor in her bosom, as is 
even more precious than that famous jewel. 2863 A. B. 
Grosart Sins (ed. 2) 34 The tiniest flaw or fracture 

m a_ diamond vitiates the whole gem— he it a very 
Koh-i-noor. 1892 19 th Cent. Feb. 213 The great kohinoor of 
reciprocated affection. 2897 Westm. Gaz. 23 June 2/3 A 
scene at once so varied, so magnificent. .. It is, verily, the 
Koh-i-Noor of spectacles. 

II Kohl 1 (ko h’l, k<*>l). Also S kohhel, 9 
kochhal, kobol, cohol. [Arab. i-uh'l, koh’l) 
see Alcohol.] A powder used in the East to darken 
the eyelids, etc., usually consisting of finely 
powdered antimony. 

‘799 tV. G. BitowNi: Trav. Africa, etc. x.\i. 31S If any 
thing be applied in these Jlussioni .. it is generally kShltcl 
(calx of tm mixed with sheep's fat). 2817 Moore Balia R. t 


KOIiLOXYLIN. 

Veiled Propiu n, Others mix the Kohol's jetty die To riv. 
that long, dark languish to the eye. 1875 Emebsox rii ! 
Soc. Ainu viii. 195 The coho), the cosmetic by which "oea’rk 
and eyebrows are indelibly stained black. 1877 A. li Fn 
wxltDS Ufi mil viii. 215 Their eyes were hlackened r 0U n,i 
with Kohl. 

attrib. 1500 19 th Cent. Feb. 319 The Louvre possesses a 
beautiful Kohl pot. 

Kohl 2 , abbrev. of next. 

2880 Daily News 18 Oct. 3/1 No bright green leaf 0 f beet 
or turnip, or paler tops of kohl or swede- 

11 Kohlrabi, kohl-rabi (kJ«tra'bi). Also 
erron. khol-. [G, kohlrabi (also formerly hi 
kal(i)-, kattlirabi, and dial. koll{e)rdwf) 1 Glh c! 
ad. It. cavoli (or cauli) rape , pi, of cavolo rapa 
( y. chou-rave ) ‘ cole-rape*: the first element being 
assimilated to G. kohl (earlier ad, L. cattlis. Cole 
sb. 1 ).] A cabbage with a turnip -shaped stem, 
varieties of which are cultivated as food for cattle 
in England, and as a vegetable in India and Ger- 
many ; the turnip-cabbage- 

2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 191 The khol rabi, 
or above-ground turnip cabbage. 1808 J. C. Curwen Hints 
Eco/u Feeding 50 The ground was cropped with . , one 
[acre] of kohlrabi. 2852 Stephens Bit. of Farm (ed, 2) II, 
88/2 Two varieties of Kohlrabi are' cultivated— the green 
and the purple. 2887 Times (weekly ed.) 9 Sept. 17/1 A 
large breadth of kohl-rabi, which was a fair plant. 1899 
Rider Hagcard in Long///. Mag. 522 ,The kohlrabi are 
coming up on the new -drained field. 

Komtise, Koir, obs. ff. Quantise, Coib. 
Kok, obs. form of Cock, Cook. 

II Kokako (koka'k^). [Maori.] The New Zea- 
land Wattle-crow or Wattle-bird, Glaucopis cincrea 
and G. wilsoni. 

2873 Butler Birds N. Zeal \ (1888) I. 3 In disposition the 
Kokako inherits the true characteristics of the Crow family. 
Ibid. II. 316 The rich flute-notes of the Kokako .. in the 
low timber at the edge, of the forest. i 83 a T. II. Pons 
Out in Open 194 (Morris) The kokako loving a moist tem- 
perature will probably soon forsake its ancient places of 
resort. 

Kokall, obs. f. Cockle. Koknm, var. of 
Cocum. Kokatrice, obs. f. Cockatrice. Koke 
saqitoke, obs. pa. t. of Quake v. ; obs, f. Cook sb. 
tKo*kell, a. Obs. [Cf. Cockle a., Cockle v.-] 
? Unsteady, wavering, shaky. 

.a 2400-50 Alexander 2388 (MS. D) Commands hvs 
knyghlez ouer to tarye ; fai hed kokell her tes, Seghen pe 
streme be so styff, \>dx stoned IA. stonaid] J?e helder. 

t Koken. Sc. Obs. rare - l . [?a. F. coquin.] 
? Rogue, rascal. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems lxiii. 48 Thrimlaris and thriftaris 
I? thristaris) as thay war woid ; Kokenis, and kennis na man 
of gude. 

Kokeney, Koker, Kokerel(le, Kokery, 
Kokeawayne, obs. ff. Cockrey, Cocker, Cock- 
erel, Cookery, Cockswain. 

Koket, var. Cocket sb.- Obs., leavened bread. . 
Kokewold(e, obs. forms of Cuckold sb . 1 
I! Kokila (kffu'kila). Also 8 cocila, 9 kokeela. 
[Skr. kok Hal] — Koel, 

2792 Sir W. Jones Lett. (2821) II. 157 (Stanf.) The cocila 
sing charmingly here in the spring, 282a Maria Graham 
Jrnl. Rest'd. India 22 The inina, the kokeela, and a few 
other birds of song. 

II Koko* Also coco, Cocco. [. Koko , native name 
in Fanti lang.] The taro-plant, Colocasia esc 11 lent a, 
of West Africa. 

- 2874 C. A. Gordon Life Gold Coast 30 Another root that 
was used for the table deserves to be mentioned;., their 
ordinary name, indeed, was Cocos. 2897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 292 Koko is better than yam, I may remark, 
because it is heavier. Ibid. 6ox A plantation of giant xokos 
mid-leg deep in most excellent fine mould. 

IlKokoon (kokri-n), kokong (kokp-rj), SO. 
[Sechuana kgokon or khokong .] A large antelope 
\AtUilope iaitrina ) of South Africa. 

2806 Sir J. Barrow fourn. Lcetakoo 409 It was called by 
the Booshuanas the Kokoon. 2822 Burch ell Treat. *>•.*• 
278 The Bichuanas call it Kokun (Kokoon), or rather, with 
a nasal sound of the N, Kokung (Kokoong 1 . 1834 Benny 
Cycl. II. 91/1 The habits and manners of the kokoon closely 
resemble those of the gnu, but it possesses neither the sp c eu, 
spirit, nor activity of that animal. 1857 Livingstone 
vii, 135 The kokong or gnu, kama or nartebeest .. and tne 
giraffe. 

I) Kokoon (kok/rn),TA 2 [Singhalese.] A large 
forest tree, Kokoona ceylanica, growing in the 
central provinces of Ceylon. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 650/1. _ 

Kokum, var. Cocuar. Kokur, obs. f. Locker 
sb. 1 , a quiver. Kokylle, obs. f. Cockle. Kola, 
var. of Cola. Kold, Kola, obs. fi'. Cold, Coal, 
Cool. Koleye, variant of Coley v. 

+ Kolfyach, obs. form of Coal-fish. 

2338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 33 In xl kolfyach, 
Kolibri, var. Colibui. Kolier, KoIR, obs. it. 
Collier, Colk 2 . Kollow, var. Collow sb. 

Kolloxylin (kpif/'ksilin). [f. Gr. roAXo-, comb, 
form of uoWa glue, gum + Oxylin.] A form 
pyroxylin or nitro-cellulose less highly nitraiea 
than common gun-cotton. 

1884 Eissler Mod. High Explosives 120 The time neces- 
sary for the conversion of cotton into kollqxylmc depen 
on the state of concentration of the nitric acid, iota.. 
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Nitrocellulose (kolloxyline This substance is not to be 
confounded with gun-cotton, which is not soluble in alco* 
hollc ether. 

Kollyrite, variant of Collyrite, 

Kolpo-, var. of Colpo-, from Gr. teohnos bosom, 
womb, used to form pathological and surgical 
terms relating to the vagina, as kolpocele, CoLro- 
cele, etc. 

fKolte, Kolya, obs. if. Colt sb., Culms sb .1 

Komande, Komli, Kommende, obs. ff. 
Command, Comely, Commend, 

KompoTogy. rare"' 1 , [ad. late Gr. Hop-no- 
\oyia, f. KofiTfos boast + -Ao7«z speaking.] Boasting 
or vaunting speech. 

1854 \V. Osborn Monum. Hist. Egypt I. 409 They are 
mere kompologies; mythic fables, invented by the Alex- 
andrian apologists of Egypt. 

Kon, kon(n)e, obs. ff. Can v., Con v. 

Kongsbergite (Vgzbwgoit). Min. [Named, 
1872, from Kongsberg in Norway, where found : 
see -ITE.] An amalgam of silver and mercury 
occurring with arquerite. 18S0 Dana Min. App, ii. 32. 

Kongyr, obs. form of Conger L 

Ko'nilite. Min. [f. Gr, teuvts dust + -Lite. 

So named in 1821 by MacCulloch, who had previously 
(2819) called it Conite, unaware that this had previously 
(1795) been applied by Retzius to a variety of dolomite. J 

A powdered form of silica found in the cavities 
of trap. x8ax MacCulloch in Q. yrnl. Sc. XI. 219. 

Konincld.te(hv‘j , niqkott). Min. [Named, 1SS4, 
after Prof. L. G. de Koninck, of Liege : see -ite.J 
Hydrous phosphate of iron, found, at Vise in 
Belgium, in small globular forms with a radiated 
structure. 


*885 Airier, yrnl. Sc. Ser. m. XXIX. 342 Koninckite, a 
new hydrated phosphate of iron. 

Konite, variant of Conite. 

Konrte, obs. form of Can v.*, Con v.l 

Konning, -yng, konyng, obs. ff. Cunning. 

Konyne, -yng, obs. forms of Cony sb. 

Koo, variant of Col Obs., jackdaw. 

Ii Koochahbee (kff,tja*bz). [American Ind.] 
The larva of a fly, Ephydru californica , found in 
enormous quantities in Lake Mono in California. 

When dried in the sun and the shell rubbed off the'e 
worms form a very important article of food among the 
Indians. 

1885 Brewer tn Stand. Nat. Hist. II. 432 My guide, an 
old hunter there, told me that everything fattens in the 
season of the koo-chah-bee ; that duck* get very fat. 

Koodoo, kudu (kird«). Also 8 koedoe, 8-q 
coodoo, 9 koudou. [Xosa-Kaffir, given as iijudtt 
in Davis’ Kaffir Diet. (1872).] A large and hand- 
some antelope {Strepsiceros Kudu) widely dis- 
tributed over the southern half of the African 
continent, having a brown coat marked with 
vertical white stripes; the male has spirally-twisted 
horns, attaining in full-grown specimens a length 
of 3 feet or more. 

*777 G, Forster i'oy. round World I. 84 The Coodoo, or 
Kolben’s bock ohne nauten (goat without a name). J785 — • 
tr. S parr man's Voy. CapeG. H. II. 213 Koedoe is the name 
given by the cotoni-As to a beautiful tall gaze! with long 
and slender shanks. 1802 Sporting Mag. XX. 141 The 
n’gou and koudou are also inhabitants of Cafiraria. x866 
Livingstone Last yrnls . (1873) I. vii. x6x, I got a fine male 
Kudu, 1879 Atcherley Trip Boer land 15s Advancing., 
with their beautiful spiral horns towering high above them, 
were two magnificent koodoos. 

H Kookaburra (k/hkabyra). [Native Austra- 
lian : given as kukuburra by Ridley Katmlar 6 i , 
p. 21.] The Laughing Jackass of Australia ( Dacelo 
gigas)\ the Gobuuua. 

1890 Argus (Melbourne) 25 Oct. 4/5 You might hear the 
last hoot of the kookaburra then. 1899 JPes/m. Gas. 10 
Apr. 8/ 1 Offers of Australian animals and birds from emus 
to kookaburras. 


Koolah, koala (kff*la). Australia. Also 
9 coola{h, lcooMa. [Native name: given as 
kiilla in Dippil, kit Id on George’s River (Ridley 
Kdmilardi , pp. 64, 104); koala was perhaps orig. 
a misreading of koola . Hence the name of the 
town Coolah in New South Wales.] An arboreal 
marsupial mammal of Australia ( Phascolarctos 
cine rats), of an ashen-grey colour, small, clumsy, 
and somewhat resembling a sloth in form, and 
feeding on the leaves of eucalyptus. Also called 
the Australian or Native Bear. 

i3o3 Home in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 305 The koala is 
another species of the wombat. The natives call it the 
koala wombat; it .. was first brought to Port Jackson in 
August, 1803. 1813 Hist. N. S. Wales (i8xfi) 432 (Morns) 
The koolah or sloth is likewise an animal of the opossum 
species, with a false belly. 2827 Cunningham N. S.lvales 
*• 3*7 tMorris s. v. Bear ) Our coola (sloth or native bear) »s 
about the size of an ordinary poodle dog, with shaggy* dirty* 
coloured fur, no tail, and claws and feet like a bear. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (i8;S) 382 The climbing, lea f-cat mg 
koala. 

Koolestoeke, obs. f. cole-slock : Cole si. 1 3. 

Koomisa, variant of Koumiss. 

. Koorbash, variant of Kourbash. 


Kooskooaoo, variant of Couscoussou. 

Koot, -a, obs. forms of Co.tr. 

Kcotbah, Kcotco, var. Khutbah, Kotow. 
Kope, obs. form of Copk ji.l 
Kopec(k, -peek, -pek, variants of Copeck. 
Koper, obs. form of Copper sb. 1 
II Kopje (hp'pi). Also koppio, kopjie, koppje. 
[Du. kopje, dim. of hop head, Cop sb:- (The dim. 
ending -je has usually sunk in colloquial Du. to -2.)] 
In South Africa : A small hill. 

x33x Contemp. Ret*. Feb. 226 The insurgents strongly 
posted in a rocky ‘koppie’. 1883 Olive Schreiner A/r. 
harm viii. {1890) 216 There at the foot of the * kopje ‘ goes 
a Kaffir. 1899 Athensenm 30 Sept. 450/1 The gallant deeds 
of the kopje and the karroo. 

Comb. 1900 Daily Tel. 25 Jan. 5/2 A stretch of kopje- 
strewn, river-cut country. 

Koppite (kp'pait). Min. [Named, 1S75, after 
Prof. Jvopp of Heidelberg: see -ite.] Columbate 
of calcium, sodium, and the cerium metals, found 
in transparent brown crystals. 

x88o Dana Min. App. it. 32 Koppite . .occurs with apatite 
and_ magnoferrite in a granular limestone near Schelingen, 
Kaiserstuhljjebirge, Baden. 

Koprohth, variant of Coprolith. 

Kopy, obs. form of Copy. 

*|* Korahl, obs. form of Corral sb. 

1785 Europ, Mag. VIII. 360 A certain korahl, . .in which 
most of the elephants in Ceylon are caught. 

Korait, variant of Khait. 

Koran 1 (kora’n, ko^'ixn). Also 7 core, cur- 
rawn, 9 coran, kuran. [a, Arab. ^ 1 f qurdti , qoran 
recitation, f. qara£a to read: cf. Alcoran.] The 
sacred book of the Mohammedans, consisting of 
revelations orally delivered at intervals by Moham- 
med, and collected in writing after his death : it 
is in Arabic, and consists of 1 1 4 surahs or chapters. 

1625 Purcmas Pilgrims 1 1. tit. v. 264 [Nicetas] Anathema- 
tiseth the Cor/, that is, Mahomets Saipture, and all his 
learning. 1665 S«r T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 271 Gunnet. . 
imposed that new Currawn as they term it upon the Persian. 
*735 Poljngbrokb Lett. Study Hist. iv. (1777)97 Maraccio's 
refutation of the Koran. 1781 Gibbon Dccl.ffF. xxviii. II 1. 93 
note, The MoorsofSpain, whosecretly preserved the Mahome- 
tan religion, above a century, .. possessed the Koran, with 
the peculiar use of the Arabic tongue. 18x3 Byron Corsair 
t. ii, And less to conquest than to Korans trust. 1841 
Elphinsione Hist . Ind. 1 1. 316 To dispose him to question 
the infallible authority of the Kor5n. 1867 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L . vii. 173 We reached a wall ami gateway with in- 
scriptions from the Kurdn. 

Koran 2 (koran\ [ad. S. African Du. kor - or 
knorhaan , f. kor-, knor an imitation of the bird's 
cry (cf. Du. korren to coo, knor rat to grumble, 
snarl) + haan cock. (In Holland korhaan is the 
woodcock ; cf. Ger. kttrrhahn heathcock.)] The 
name given to certain species of South African 
bustards, of genus Eupodotes, esp. £. a/ra. 

>775 Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 317 The fields 
abounded aKo with korhaans (a kind of bustard). x8x9 
Stephens Gen. Zool. XI. 45* l Otis a/ra ] Native of the 
country north of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is called 
Korhane, or Knorhaan , from its cry. 1850 R. G. Cumminc 
Hunter's Life S. A/r. <ed. 2) 1. 49, I saw and shot the black 
koran. an excellent game-bird, allied to the bustards, so 
abundant throughout South Africa. 1880 P. Gillmore On 
Duty 10 6 , 1 observed a new variety of ‘koran ’ on these flats 
,.a brown-coloured species. 

Koranic (komrnik, -a nik), a. Also co-. [f. 
Koran 1 + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Koran. 

j8ik H. Martyn Diaryln Mem. (1825) he 368, 1 produced , 
another sentence, and begsjed to know why it was inferior to > 
the Koranic one. 1858 W. Muir Li/e Mahomet (1861) I. \ 
p. Ixxxi. Romantic legends ..reared upon the authority of 
a Coranic basis. 1884. J. Payne Talcs /r. Arabic II. 229 
note. This belief is summed up in the Koranic saying, 

* Verily, the commandment of God is a prevenient decree . 

Korclc, korke, Korn, var. Cork v.-, Corn. 
Koren, korn, obs. pa. pple. of Choose v. 
f Kornack, obs. var. Carnac, elephant-driver. 
1785 Europ. Mag. VIII. 362 The kornack sits on the tame 
animal with hh sharp-pointed hook. 1784 Eng. Bev. V 1. 100 
These kornacks or huntsmen have a trifling pension. 
Korner, obs. form ot Corner. 

Komeru’pine. JUitt. [Named, 1SS4, after 
A. N. Koraerup, a Danish geologist: see -ink.] 

A silicate of aluminium and magnesium, somewhat 
like sillimanite. found in prismatic aggregates. 

189a in Dana Min. (ed. 6). 

!l Koronilko (k^rJrru *hV). [Maori name.] A New 
Zealand shrub, a ‘white-flowered arborescent species 

of Veronica (K r«/rVr/^//n). 

1855 R. Taylor Te Ika a Maui 454 (Moms) Koromiko.. 
bears a tapering-shaped flower of a purplish white. 187a 
Domett Hanoi/ 1, i. 2 A ditch, With flowering koromiko 
rich. x 834 Bracken Lays Maori 21 The early breeze That 
played among the koromiko's leaves. 

Koroscopy (kor^skjpi). [f. Gr. xoprj pupil -f- 
-UKoma from -encottot watching, observing.] Lan- 
dolt's name for the ‘shadow-test* for the refraction 
of the eye, lS $7 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Korray, variant of Conrey Obs. 

Korse, obs. form of Corse sb. 

Korue(n, var. corvm, obs. pa. pplc. of Carve v . 


Kos, koss, var. Coss/A 2 , a measure of 2 miles. 
Kosack, variant of Cossack. 

+ Kosche, a. Sc. Obs.rare~ x . [cf. Gael , cbsach 
full of holes or crevices, f. ebs hole, cave.] Hollow. 

>5>3 Douclas sEneis v. viii. 55 The mekle kosebe fir ire 
[L. cava pinus], 

Kosen, -in, -yn, obs. forms of Cousin. 

II Kosher (kuh'Jor), a. (sb.) Also coshar, 
cosher, koscher. [Heb. *nio, kdsher right.] 
applied to meat and other food 
prepared according to the Jewish law. 

1851 Mayhf.w Loud. Labour II. 121 The meat killed 
according to the Jewish law is known as* ‘Coshar’. 1864 
Times 4 Aug. Advt.. They will be supplied with Kosher 
meat of the best quality. X09» Zangwill Childr. G'/ir(/u vi. 
(1893)66 The butter and cheese were equally kosher, coming 
straight from Hebrew Hollanders, 1892 M. Williams 
Round London (1S93) 107 We [Jews] get our kodier meat 
killed in our own way by our co religionists according to the 
law of Moses. 

b. Hence of shops, houses, etc., where such 
food is sold or used. 

1889 N. $ Q. 7th Ser. VIII. 85 lhe defendant kept a 
‘kosher * shop. 1892 Zangwill Childr. Ghetto 1. 250, 1 should 
have to keep a kosher house, or look how people would talk. 

B. ellipt. as sb. ‘Kosher* food; also, a ‘kosher 1 
shop. 

>8 86 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 12$ Would we have to feed 
her on* Koscher' - / 1889 W. fyQ, 7 th Ser. VIII. 85 The Jews 
had to buy all the things they required for the Passover 
from a ‘kosher *. 1892 Zangwill Childr. Ghetto 1. xii. (1893) 

119 He was almost ashamed to ask whether he could cat 
Kosher there. 

Hence Ko*sher v. } to prepare (food) according 
to Jewish ritual. 

189a Zangwill Childr. Ghetto viii. (1893) 83 She . . would 
never fail to light the Sabbath candles nor to kosher the 
meat. 

Kosschert, Kost(e, Kostome, Kostorell, 
obs. ff. Cushion, Coast, Custom, Costrel. 

Kot, obs. form of Coat, Cor sbA, Cut v. 

II Kotal (kou-tafl). E. Ind. [Pushto JJjT kola l 
mountain pass.] The pass over a mountain; a col; 
the ridge or summit of a pass. 

z88o Times 15 Oct. 4/2 The three Afghan guns on the 
ridge, or kotal, as these ascents ore called in Afghanistan. 
1890 Ibid. 31 Jan. 8/3 From the fourth and last of these 
totals the traveller defends on to a level . . plain. 1897 Ld. 
Roberts 41 Yrs. India xxxiv. (1898) 282 By noon the kotal 
was reached. 

Kote, obs. form of Coat, Cote. 
fKotle-Ioft, obs. var. Cotloft, cockle-loft. 
Cock-loft. 

x66i Wood Li/e 19 Feb. (O. H. S.) I. 382, I laid up 
4 broken fir boxes in the kotleloft. 

II Koto (kdu'to). [Japanese.] A Japanese musical 
stringed instrument played with both hands. 

It has thirteen silk strings stretched o\er a long box as 
a resonance chamber, each string having a bridge of its own, 
by shifting of which it is tuned. 

1864 Engel Mus. Anc. Nations 46 The strings of the 
koto are generally twanged with small plectra fastened on 
the fingers of the performer. 

It Kotow (hvuiu*), sb. Also kow -tow, -too, ko- 
too, -tou, ka-tou, koo-too. [Chinese k'od'ott, f. 
k'o knock + C ou the head.] The Chinese custom of 
touching the ground with the forehead in the act 
of prostrating oneself, as an expression of extreme 
respect, submission, or worship. 

1804 ^Barrow Trav. China (1B06) 213 The Chinese were 
determined they should be kept in the con.-tant practice of 
the koo-too, or ceremony of genuflection and prostration. 
>817 Ellis yrnl. Emb. China 313 Lord Macartney's per- 
formance of the ko-tou was asserted. 1845 Atnenxum 
22 Feb. 193 He felt some reluctance when called upon to 
perform the ko*tow. 1864 D. F. R ennie Brit. A rmi N. China 
232 note , The kowtow is the Chinese obeisance indicating 
extreme respect. 

b. fg. An act of obsequious respect. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 230 Thus speaks the high-priest of 
fashion, and the beau mo tide perform the koo-too with all 
imaginable submission. 1665 Carlyle Fredh.Ct. (1872) VI. 
xvt. lx. 235 Voltaire from of old had faithfully done his 
kowtoos to this King of the Sciences. 

Kotow (kotow), v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
perform the kotow. 

3864 D. F. Rennie Brit. Arms N. China 232 He kow- 
towed to him in proof of his anxierv to follow his advice and 
give up opium. 1892 Mission, iferald (Bo>ton) Aug. 326 
The literary graduates kneel and kotow before each one of 
these shrines. Ibid., A tien , or cushion, to kneel on in 
kotowing. 

b. fg. To act in an obsequious manner. 

28x6 Disraeli Prv. Grey it. xh, The Marquess kotooed 
like a first-rate Mandarin, and vowed * that her will was his 
conduct 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 578/2 The doctor 
kowtowed to him. 

Hence Kotow’ing* vbl. sb. and ///. a. Also 
Kotowism, the practice of kotowing. 

1836 '!*. Hook G. Gurney II. 55 Hull, who watched his 
worship with an almost Koo-too-ing kindness. 1837 — yack 
Brag viii. The little group in the full cxcrcUe cf Koo-too- 
hau J848 Thackeray Bk. 0/ Snobs xxx vi, it was nothing 
compared to the bowing and kotooing. 

Kottabos, -bus, variants of Cotta bus. 
{{Kotwal (kp-tival). East Ind. Forms: 6 - 7 
catual(l, 7 cutwal(I, coute-, cotoval, S caut- 
waul, catwal, 9 cutwahl, -wol, -waul, kat-, 
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cot-, kufrwal, kotwal(l. [Hindi kotvial, Urdu 
and Pers. JljSjT, kolwal, katpdl, porter or 

keeper of a castle or fort, magistrate.] 

A chief officer of police for a city or town in 
India; a native town magistrate. 

‘The office in Western and Southern India, technically 
speaking, ceased about 1862. In Bengal the term has been 

long obsolete’ (Yule). _ _ , 

1582 N. LicheField tr. Castanhcdas Contj. E. Ind. 50 I he 
Catuall sent to the Captaioe generall a Horse. x6i6 Sir T. 
Roe in Pinkerton's Voy. (x8ii> VIII. 5, I was conducted by 
the Cut wall to visit the Prince. 1680 tr. Treat. Tavernier , 
etc. II. 119 The Cotoval, who is, as ’twer, the great Prevost. 
1717 A. Hamilton New Acc. E . Did. L 197 Mr. Boucher 
..presently knew the Poison, and carried it to the Cautwal 
or Sheriff. 1763 Ormb Hist. Mil. Trans. Ind. (1803) I. 

26 The Catwal is the judge and executor of justice in 
criminal cases. 182a 15 Yrs. India i83 The oldest and most 
venerable looking man in a village is Cutwal, with a court 
under him. 184s Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 
4x0 The Katwal, or chief officer of justice. 1859 Lang 
IV and. India 42, I was enticed away from my home by the 
Kotwall (native police officer). 

'Hence IfKotwaTee, police station. 

1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 227 In the 
centre of the city is the cuUvaUee , police-office. 1884 Mark 
Thornhilc Advent. Ind. Mut. xvii. 158 We should have to 
pass the kotwallee to reach the fort. 

Kotyn, obs. form of Cotton sbA 
Kou, Kouard, Koueh, Kouckery, obs. ff. 
Cow, Coward, Couch, Cookery. 
Koude,kou3de,Kouel,K.ouenand,Kouer, 
obs. ff. Could, Cowl-svM, Covenant, Cover. 
Kouje, kouahe, koxqwlie, obs. ff. Cough. 
Koukri, variant of Kukri. 

HKoulan, kulau (ktrlan). [Tartar kulati.] 

A species or sub-species of equine quadruped 
{Equus onager), closely allied to the Dziggetai 
(with which it is united by some), found in Central 
and Southern Asia : the wild ass of Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and the banks. of the Indu§. ' ' . ; 

1793 Pennant Hisll Quad. (ed. 3) I. 11 The manners of 
the Koitlan or wild ass, are very much the same with those 
of the wild horse and the DshikketaeL 1836 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed- 7) XIV. 153/1 The Onager, or wild ass, called koitlan 
by many of the tribes of Asia, differs from the domestic 
breed in its shorter ears, the greater length and finer form 
of its limbs [etc.]. 1856 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist. I. 327 The 
Persians and Tartars hold the flesh of the Koulan in high 
esteem. 1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 252 The specific name 
hemionus ‘ half ass ’ was given to the kulan by the Greeks, 
on account of its stature, which is between that of the horse 
and the ass. Ibid .. 253 The kulans. .migrate in the spring 
and fall to more suitable pasture grounds. 

Koule, obs. form of Cole sb. 1 
II Koumiss (k/Pmis). Forms : (6 cosmos, 7 
cosmus, cossraos : see Cosmos 2 ), 7 chumis, 

8 kumisse, (kumish.), 8- koumiss, kumiss, 
kumis, 9 koumis, koomiss, kumys(s, (kimmiz, 
khoumese). [ — F. koumis , G. kumiss, Pol. 
komis, kumys , Russ. Ky.MHC'B kumys , a. Tartar 
kumis .] A fermented liquor prepared from mare’s 
milk, commonly used as a beverage by the Tartars 
and other Asiatic nomadic tribes; also applied to 
a spirituous liquor distilled from this. 

The fermented beverage is used dietetically and medicin- 
ally in various diseases, as phthisis, catarrhal affections, 
anaemia, chlorosis, etc., and for these purposes imitations 
are also prepared from asses’ milk and cow’s milk. 

*598-1630 [see Cosmos 2 }. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 
332 The Tartarians drinke Mares Milke, which they dress 
like white wine, and call it Chumis. 17*3 Pres. St. Russia 
h 276 (The Kalmucks] drink Kumis, a sort of Brandy drawn 
off from Mares-milk. X77X Gentl. Mag. XLI. 594 The 
sour milk which they [the Tartars] drink they call Kumisse. 
1839 E. D. Clarke Trarj. R ussia 52/1 A subsequent process 
of distillation afterwards obtains an ardent spirit from the 
koumiss. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 22 By the fer- 
mentation of mare’s milk an alcoholicjiquor, named koumiss, 
is prepared in Tartary, and has been introduced into medical 
practice as a remedy for phthisis. 1892 Daily Nevus 28 
Dec. >5/4 Mrs. Isabel Hapgood . . gives some interesting 
particulars of koumiss (or ‘ kumys as she prefers to spell itk 
. attrib. 1884 Pall Mall G.i 5 Sept. 11/3 The koumiss cure 
is growing greatly in popularity. . . Sometimes patients spend 
six or seven summers at the koumiss establishments. 
fKoundee, var. Condue v. Obs., to conduct. 
c 1450 Loneuck Grail xiii. 434 That In theke tyme so wel 
koundeed & ladde. 

Koupholite: see Coupholite. 

II Kourbash, koorbash (ku*rbaj), sb. Also 
corbage, courbaah, -bache, coorbatch, kur- 
baacli, cur-, kur-, korbash. [a. Arabic qurbdsh , 
ad. Turk, qirbdch whip : cf. F. courbachK\ 

A whip made of hide, esp. that of the hippopotamus; 
an instrument of punishment in Turkey, Egypt, and 
the Soudan. 

1814 W. Brown Hist. Propag. Ckr. II. 40 A Corbage, 
which consists of a strap of the skin of the hippopotamus, 
about a yard in length, 184a R. R. Madden United Irish - 
wen I. xi. 337 Persons subjected to the torture of the *cour- 
bash*, in Damascus. 1866 Emmeline Lott Harem Life 
Egypt II. 90, 1 soon after heard stifled cries, and a cracking 
of the courbache. .1884 J. CouioRxu Hicks Paslux 189 It 
h the peculiar mission of the hippopotamus to supply Kur* 
bashes for the backs of the natives. 1885 Mrs E. Sar- 
TOfilUs* In the Soudan viii. 129 An unlimited application of 


the koorbash. x8g* Nation {N. Y.) 1 1 Aug. 107/3 To plead 
urgently for the abolition of the kurbash. 

Kou-rbash, koo-rbash, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trails . To flog with the kourbash. 

1850 Punch's Aim. for 1851. 7 He [the Persian Prince] had 
one of his attendants courbashed or flogged yesterday. 
1884 Clifford Llovd in Times 30 June 8/2 The Mudir had 
seized 77 sheikhs and other respectable men, . . and had 
kouvbashed and tortured them all. 

t Kours, obs. form of Curse sb. and v. _ 

. c X320 Sir Bates (MS. A) 2619 paL hadden mani mannes 
kours, Whar hour} hii ferden wel pc wors. Ibid. 3719 Terri 
.. koursede biter hat while. 

Kourtepy, Kourtt : see Courtepy, Court. 
Kouskous, -koussou, var. Couscous, -sou. 

(I Kousso (ku*st?). Also kuosso, cusso, kosso, 
koso. [Abyssinian.] The dried flowers of an 
Abyssinian plant, Magenta {Bray era) abyssinica 
(N.O. Rosace a?), used as an anthelmintic. 

1851 lUustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 197 Kuosso, from Abys- 
sinia {Bray cm anthelmintica). The blossom of a tree . . 
the native remedy .. for the removal of tapeworm. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med \ (ed. 6) 620 Kousso is an irritant. 1889 
Watt Diet. Ecoiu Prod. India I. 534 Cusso or Kousso .. 
a bazaar commercial article in Bombay; it comes direct 
from Africa. 

Kouth(e, KouJj, obs. pa. t. of Can v A ; obs. f. 
Couth a. Kouuele, obs. form of Cowl sbf 
f Kove. Obs. rare. [a. AF. couve for F. cuvel\ 
A variant of Cuve, cask, vat. 

c 1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 2591 pe beschop cristnede Iosian. 
For Ascopard was mad a koue [MS. M. a toune ; AFr. text , 
uh grant couvc font aparailer}. 

Kow, obs. form of Cow sb . and v . 

Koward, -yss, Kowartries, obs. ff. Coward, 
Cowardice, Cowardness. 

Kowch, obs. form of Couch sbA and vA 
Kowd, obs. pa. t. of Can vA ; obs. f. Couth a. 
+ Kowe. Obs. [a. OF. cowe , cone, etc., var. of 
queue tail. Queue; cf. Cue sbA] A ‘tail’, tag, 
or additional short line after a couplet or at the 
end of a stanza of verse. (Cf. Couwee.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron . IVace (Rolls) 88 If it were made 
in ryme couwee, . . pat rede Inglis it ere inowe pat combe 
not haf coppled a kowe. 

Kowe, obs. form of Cow sbA and 2 , Cough v. 

II Kowkai (k<?u*hai). iVau Zealand. Also 
kowai, kohai, goai. [Maori.] A leguminous 
plant of New Zealand {Sop bora let rapt era) bearing 
golden-yellow flowers. 

1845 E. J. Wakefield Adv. N. Zeal. I. 58 (Morris) The 
kohai . . with bright yellow blossoms. 1860 J . Blair N. Zeal. 
(ibid.), The land of the goai tree. 1872 Domett Ranolfw. 
L 107 Amohia,.. scarlet-crowned with Kowhai-flowcrs. x 38 3 
Renwick Betrayed 43 Gather the kowhai, wet with showers. 
1896 R. Kipling Seven Seas 1x3 Buy the kowhai’s gold 
Flung for gift on 1 'aupo’s face. 

Kowhe, Kowke, obs. ff. Cough, Cook. 

|| Kowl, variant of Cowle {Angfo-Ind.), written 
engagement. 

1897 R. Kipling In Pearson's Mag. Dec,622/x Things for 
which we need a kowL 

Kowle, Kowlt, obs. forms of Cowl, Coi.t. 
Kownnage, Kownsayle, etc., Kownt, obs. 
forms of Coinage, Counsel, Count. 

Kowrs, Kowschot, obs. ff. Course, Cushat. 
Kowse : see Couse. 

Kowter, Kowth, obs. ff. Coulter, Couth a. 
Kowuele, obs. form of Cowl sb.~ 

Koy, koye, obs. forms of Coy, Quey, 

Koyf(e, Koyne, Koynt(e, Koyt, obs. ff. 
Coif, Coin, Quaint, Quoit. 

Kozack, -ak, variants of Cossack. 

Kraal (krai), sb. Also 8 crawl, 8-9 craal, 9 
crall, kraul. See also Crawl sbA [a. Colonial 
Du. kraal , a. Pg. curral, corral : see Corral.] 

1 . A village of Hottentots, Kaffirs, or other South 
or Central African natives, consisting of a collec- 
tion of huts surrounded by a fence or stockade, and 
often having a central space for cattle, etc. Also 
transf. the community of such a village. 

1731 Medley Kolbcns Cape G. H. I. 75 The Kraals, as 
they call them, or villages, of the Hassaquas are larger. 
1771 Sir J. Banks Jr til. (189G* 441 They [the Cape Hot- 
tentots] train up bulls, which they place round their crawls 
or towns in the night. 1785 G. Forster tr. Spamitan's 
Voy. Cape G. H. 1 . 179 A craal or community of Hottentots, 
to the amount of about thirty persons. 1836 Penny Cycl. 
V. 229 Kraals of Bosjesmans north of the Orange river who 
seemed to live in peace under a chieE 1849 E. E. Napier 
Excurs. S.Afr. 1 . 316 The huts which compose their kraals 
are of a circular form. 1891 R. W. Murray Africa 194 
A kraal is .. a collection 01 huts surrounded by mud walls 
or palisading. 

b. Used loosely for a poor hut or hovel. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 70 That solitary 
attraction which the poorest kraals of Ireland possess— 
hospitality. 

2 . An enclosure for cattle or sheep (esp. in South 

or Central Africa); a stockade, pen, fold. (Cf. 
Crawl sbA In qnot. 1861 applied to an 

enclosure formed by wagons. 

1796 tr. Thustberf s CaJ>c G. H. in Pinkerton's Voy. (1814) 
XVI. 23 A place or fold, where sheep as well as‘ homed 
cattle Were inclosed in the open air? was called a Kraal. 


1843 Pringle Afr. Sk. Iv. 180 He led tis out towards the 
kraals or caule-fpids. 1849 E- E. Napier Excurs. Afr 
I. 313 At the door of the Calf kraal. 1861 G. F. Berkeiey 
Sportsm. W. Prairies xi. 179 My three waggons could not 
make a crall or fence around my mules and horses. i8j3 
H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. II. vii. 202 The traveler's first 
duty in lands infested with lions is to build a safe corral 
kraal, or boma, for himself and oxen. * 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1817 Coleridce Ess. Own Times (1850) III. 957 The Kraul. 
men from whose errors they absterged themselves. 1858 
O. W. Holmes A ut. Break/. d. (1883) 209 The selectmen of 
an African kraal-village. 1900 Daily Tel. 5 June 7/5 The 
English Yeomanry horses had been kraaled, and, taking 
fright at the firing, burst through the kraal walls and. 
stampeded. 

' Kraal, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To enclose in 
a kraal or stockade. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 6 , 25,000 cattle and 8,ooo horses 
were thus kraaled on the top of a mountain. 1877 T. Baines 
Goldfields 8 The necessity of kraaling the cattle at night 
within the village. 1899 Rider Haggard Swallow \ i, Now 
I go out to see to the kraaling of the cattle. 

Krahlite (kiarblait). Min. [Named from 
Krabla in Iceland (properly Krafla), where found: 
see rlTE.] An impure orthoclase, the crystals 
enclosing quartz and other minerals. 

1844 Dana Min. 618 Krablite [printed Krahlite] is a kind 
of pearlstone. x86i Bristow Gloss. 204 Krablite,. .a mineral 
allied to Spheralite. 

Kragg, obs. form of Crag. 

II Krait (krait). East Ind. Also karait,korait. 
[Hindi karait.) A venomous snake of the genus 
Bnngarus, esp. B. cxruleus, common in Bengal. 

1874 Fayrer Venom. Snakes Ind. Penins. [ed. 2) 14 After 
a night’s dak in a palanquin, a lady . . found a Krait coiled 
up under her pillow. 1880 Daily Tel. 18 Nov. 5/3 His 
charm against * the black snake ' and the ‘ korait 1887 
Encycl. Brit. XXII. 196/2 The krait is probably, next to 
the cobra, the most destructive snake to human life in 
India. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. Chris tm. No. 583 The snake 
. . was a fine specimen of the karait. 

Krak, Krake, obs. forms of Crack, Crake. 

I) Kraken (krirken, kn? l *ken). Also 8 craken, 
cracken, kraaken. [Norw. kraken, krakjai (the 
-11 being the suffixed definite article), also called 
sy kraken, sjokrakjen sea-kraken. The name was 
first brought into general notice by Pontoppidan 
in his Eorstc Eorsog paa Norges naturlige Historic 
( 1 75 2 )J A mythical sea- monster ot enormous 
size, said to have been seen at times off the coast 
of Norway. 

1755 tr. Pontoppidan' s Hist. Norway it. vii. § 11. 21X 
Amongst the many great things which are in the ocean, 
..is the Kraken. This creature is the largest and most sur- 
prizing of all the animal creation. 1770 Douglas in Phil. 
Trans. LX. 41 Enquiry.. as to the existence of the aquatic 
animals, called Kraakens. 1830 Tennyson Kraken 4 Far, far 
beneath in the abysmal sea, . . The Kraken sleepeth. 1848 
Lowell Ode to France 30 Ye are mad, ye have taken A 
slumbering Krakeu For firm land of the Past. x86a Longk. 
The Cumberland \ vi, Like a kraken huge and black, She 
crushed our ribs in her iron grasp 1 

Kra-kra, kraw-kraw, var. Craw-cbaw. 

1803 WiNTERBOTTOM Pres. State bled. Sierra Leone II. 
164 Kra-kra is an Ebo word, corrupted from kra-ihra which 
signifies the itch. X897 Mary Kingsley \V. Africa 438 
The kraw-kraw is a frightfully prevalent disease. 

II Krameria (kiamla-ria). [Mod.L. ; named 
by Linnzeus after J, G. H. Kramer, an Austrian 
botanist.] a. Hot. An anomalous genus of 
Polygalacem (allied to Leguminosx ), comprising 
branched spreading undershrubs, natives of America, 
having strongly astringent properties, b. Med. 
The root of K. triandra (ratany-root), or a drug 
prepared from this. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1863-76 Curling DU. Rectum 
(ed. 4) 1 15 Vegetable astringents, such as simaruba and 
krameria. x866 Treas. Bol. 651/2 The infusion of the roots 
of the Krameria is blood-red, on which account advantage 
is taken of it to adulterate port wine. 1870 L. P. Meredith 
Teeth 214 Tincture of krameria. 

Krameric (krame’rik), a. Client. Also cra- 
meric. [f. prec. + -ic.] In Krameric acid, a 
doubtful crystalline substance supposed to have 
been discovered in the root of Krameria triandra. 

1838 T. Thomson CAem. Org. Bodies 834 The cram'eric 
acid discovered .by Peschier. 185a Morfjt Tanning & 
Currying (1853) 83 [Decoction of rhatany] is composed ot 
tanmn,_ woody fibre, gum, starch, saccharine matter and 
krameric acid. 

Kranage, Krone, obs. ff. Cranage, Crane. 

1 39° Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 19 Cum roll agio, 
kranagio, et conductions unius boot, 

Krang, variant of Kreng. 

II Krantz, kranz (kramts). S. Africa . [a. 
S. African Du., ~Du. krans , in Kill an kranls, 
coronet, chaplet ; cf. Ger. kranz coronet, garland, 
circle, ring, encircling horizon of mountains, 
cornice.] A wall of rock encircling a mountain 
or summit ; hence, more widely, any precipitous 
or overhanging wall of rocks bordering high 
ground or hemming in a valley. 

1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. 43 Our Lothian friends with, their 
good Mother dwell Beside yon Kranz. 1849 Napier Excurs. 
S. Afr. II. 183 ‘The river*, says Farley,.. ‘runs under yon 
krantz [note. Wooded cragg, or cliff}. x88o S. Africa 
(ed. 3) 132 The forests are generally situated in kloof* and 
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mountain sides. and in steep krantzes. i8g* Midi* News 
4- Karroo Farmer \ Mar. 6 The krantz that overhangs the 
Marais burg road.. is in a very dangerous state, and yester- 
i day a large stone .. fell into the road. 

Krantzite (krre'ntsDit). Mill. [Named after 
Dr. Krantz : see -me.] A fossil resin allied to 
amber, occurring near Nienburg in Hanover. 

iS68 Dana Min. (ed. s) 741. 

f Krany, obs. form of Cranny v. 

c i4*s Lydg. A ssembly 0/ Gods 536 A drowthe . .That causyd 
hit (the earth) to chyne & krany more & lesse. 

f Kr avers, var. cravas, craves , obs. f. Crevice. 

c 14*5 Lydg. Assembly o/Gods 534 In a krauers forthe he 
gan hym dresse. 

Kreas, obs. var. kreese, Creese. Kreasote, 
obs. f. Creosote. Kreat: seeCREAGHT. Krea^ 
tic, Kreatine, etc., var. Creatic, Creatine, etc. 

II Kredemnon. Gr. Antiq. [Gr. tcpTfiepvov.'] 
Part of a woman’s head-dress; a sort of veil of 
which the ends hung down on each side. 

1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller s Auc. Art (ed. 2) 538 Ino* 
Leucothea has the kredemnon (her regular distinguishing 
Stgn,.) wound three times round her body. 

Kredill, obs. form, of Cradle. 

1 Kreelrer, krefeer. obs. Also kreekar. 
[Origin obscure: peril., as stated in quots., for 
craker , f. Crake, Crack v„ to boast.] (See quots.) 

a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen , VIII 119 b, Sir Ihon Walop . . 
had. .a M. proper men and hardy. .whiche lived alonelyon 
their aventure, wherfore of some they were called adven- 
turers, of some they were called kreekars. Ibid. 127 The 
Frenchmen knevve well their hardines, but yet thei called 
theimCrakers, whiche by missoundyr.g, was commonly called 
Krekers. Ibid. 145 AH the men of warre. .wer called home, 
and the shippes brought into the havens, and many akreker 
wist not how to lyve. 3674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), 
Crakcrs were a certain choice number of daring English 
Souldiers, we had in France in the time of H. 8. by some 
called Kreekers. 

Kreesa, var. Creese, Malay dagger. 

Kreil, krele, obs. forms of Creel. 

Kreittonite (krai-tcfnait). Jilin. [Named, 
1848, f. Gr. npt'nrow stronger, superior, as being 
of higher specific gravity than other spinels : see 
-ITE.] A variety of gahnite or zinc spinel, from 
Bodenmais in Bavaria, containing a considerable 
amount of iron. 

1850 Dana Min. (ed. 3) 371 Kreittonite , a black spinel. 
1893 Chapman Bloaopipe Bract, an Kreittonite [is] a 
ferruginous variety. 

Kroke, obs. f. Creak. Kreme, obs. f. Cream; 
var. Crim v. Obs. Kremele: see Crumble v. 


Kremersite (lcre'majsrit). Mitt. [Named, 
1853, after Dr. Kremeis, who first described it: 
see -ME.] Chloride of iron, potassium, and am- 
monium, occurring as a sublimation product in the 
fumaroles of Vesuvius. 

1834 Dana Min. (ed. 4)90 Kremersite. 1883 Encycl. Bnt. 
XVI. 384 Kremersite . .Cubic, In octahedra. 

Kremlin (kre-mlin). Also 7 cromelina, 8 
krsmelin, 9 kremle. [a. F. kremlin , f. Russ. 
KpeSLTb kreml citadel, of Tartar origin.] The 
citadel or fortified enclosure within a Russian town 
or city ; tsp, that of Moscow, which contains the 
imperial palace and various public buildings. 

1 66a J. Davies tr. Oiearius’ Voy. Atnbase. 57 The Great 
Duke’s Palace, called Cremelena, and which is of greater 
extent than many other ordinary Cities. 1698 A. Brand 
Eiith, Muscovy to China 5 The Castle, called Cremehna, 
where the Czars of Muscovy keep their ordinary Residence. 
1796 Morse Anter. Gcog. II, 01 It stands in the Kremehn, 
one of the interior circles of the city. 1833 R. Pinkerton 
Russia 227 The inhabitants of Moscow being assembled m 
the Kremlin. 1839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia 38/1 The 
Kremle is derived from the Tartar word knm, or krem, 
which signifies a fortress- 1888 Century Mag. May 10 note, 
A Kremlin, or to use the Russian form. of the word, a 
‘Kremle*. is merely a walled inclosure with towers at the 
comers, situated in a commanding position near the center 
of a city. r -n 

Kreng (kreg). Also krang, Cbang. [a. Du. 
krettg, MDu. crenge. carrion, carcass; of uncertain 
origin. (See Franck.)] The carcass of a whale 
from which the blubber has been removed, 

Cxazx : see Cbang.) 1835 Sir J. Ross Karr, and Voy.vi. 
88 Some of the krang of a whale had been seen in the 
morning. 1850 W. B. Clarke Wreck of Favorite 39 Alter 
the. .blubber, whalebone, and jaw-bones are removed, .. the 
remaining part, called ‘the kreng\ is left to become the 
food of shades and birds. 185* Zoologist IX. 3021 An ivory 
gull, .stooping down to a piece of ‘ krang . . ,, 

Hence Kro'nger, ?one who strips the bluDDer 
from a dead whale ; Kre-nging’-kook, an instru- 
ment for doing this. . 

1886 Gd. Words 83 The krenglng hook is used m pre- 
paring the kreng for the oil copper- Ibid., note, a he Closm 
is a pronged instrument, also used by the Krengers. 

Krennerite (fcre*nareit). 1 fin. [Named, 1077, 
after Dr. J. A. Krenner, who first described it : see 
-ITE I.] A tellniide of gold and silver, found in 

prismatic crystals. , T 0 

1878 A mer. 7 ml. Sc. Sown. XVIII. 482 Vom Rath., 
pr op oses the name Krennerite after the discoverer. 

Kreope(n, early form of Creep. 

Kreophagism, -ist, Kreosota: see Creo-. 
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Krepe, Kreppet, obs. inf. and pa. t. of Creeps. 
Kresol, Kresoline, etc., var. Cresol, etc. 
Kressibulle, Kreste, obs.ff. Crucible, Crest, 
Kreton, variant of Criton Obs. 
i| Kreutzer (kroi'tsar). Also (6 crocberri(e), 
7 creitzer, 8 creutzer, crutzer, 9 kreuzer. [Ger. 
kreuzer, f. krcitz cross; the coin having been 
originally stamped with a cross.] A small coin 
(originally silver, afterwards copper) formerly 
current in parts of Germany and in Austria. 

The value has varied, the most recent being the Bavarian 
kreutzer = about 4 of a penny, and the Austrian = about 
1547 Boordk Introd. Kitoxvl. xiii. (3870) 157 They [the 
Dutch] haue crocherdes; iii crocherds is les worth than a 
styuer. 1617 Morvson I tin. 1, 67, I paid for my supper 
twenty creitzers, 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3914/5 Worth.. 16 
Creutzers, which is about 8 Pence English. 3756-7 tr. 
KeysleAs Trav. (*760) 1 . 121 This castle was built. .in times 
when artificers worked for a crutzer a. day. 382a W. Irving in 
Life <$• Lett. (1864) II. 303 The gentlemen, -pay each a piece 
of six kreutzers. 3874 Ruskin Fors Clav . IV. 69 By this time 
I shouldn’t have had a bit of skin left as big as a kreutzer. 
Kx'evise, -ys, obs. forms of Crayfish, 
Krewelle, obs. form of Cruel, 

+ Kreyscloth. Obs. A kind of linen fabric. 

3507 Yatton Churckao. Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) X29 Kreys. 
cloth and holland bought for bordclothes and surplices. 
Kricket(t, obs. forms of Cricket. 

II Kriegspiel (krf*g,spfl). [Ger., - war-game.] 
A game iti which blocks representing parts of 
armies, guns, etc., are moved about on maps : see 
quot. 1811. Introduced into the English army 
after the Franco- German War of 1S70. 

[i8ji Q. Rev. May 403 In Switzerland a game has lately 
been made of war {Das Kriegspiel), which is played with 
figures upon a map, and recommended as exceedingly 
instructive to military students, because the principles upon 
which it is constructed are applicable to real operations in 
the field.] 1878 Brsant & Rice By Celia's Arbour xxxfiL 
(Z887) 248 They tell me that the officer of to-day is scientific 
and plays Kriegspiel. 1887 Athenaeum 12 Mar. 344/3 As in 
a game of ‘kriegspiel*, the onlooker will often find himself 
wondering what on earth was the object of this or that move. 

Krieker (krt'kaj). U. S. [ad. Ger. kriecher 
creeper.] A name in N. Jersey and Rhode Island 
of the Pectoral Sandpiper, Triuga pectoralis. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Kriea, variant of Creese. 

Krik, krike, obs. forms of Creek si . 1 
+ Krime. Obs. rare. [?ad. Gr. npbpis frost] 
(See quot.) 

1599 T. MCoufetJ Silhvionues 56 While Scythian krime 
doth fleete \marg. ‘ Boreas, the north-west wind 
Krioboly (kraiip’brfli). Gr. All hi/, [f. late Gr. 
npio 06 hioy, in 4th c. L. criobolinm, f. npTo 06 \.os 
ram-slaying.] A sacrifice in which many rams 
were slaughtered ; a bath in the blood of rams. 

[1850 Lchch tr. C.O. Muller's Anc. Art (ed. z) § .zz A 
hriobolion of the Phrygian worship.) 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1884) I. xviii. 187 note. 1882 — Early Chr. 3 note. The 
taurobolies and kriobohes (baths in the blood of bulls and 
rams) mark the extreme sensuality of supetstition. 

Krippin, variant of Cbepine Obs. 

Kris, kriss, krist, var. Creese, Malay dagger. 
Krishnaism (kri'jh 2 |iz'm). [ft Krishna, name 
of a great deity or deified hero of later Hinduism, 
worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu.] The 
worship of or belief in Krishna. So Kri'shiaaist, 
Krl’shnaite, a worshipper of Krishna; also altrib. 

1B83 C. J. Stone Chr. be/. Christ 180 The system of 
philosophy, afterwards adopted in both Krishnaism and 
Buddhism. i8g» Westcott Gos/el 0/ Life 156 Krishnaism 
has been the strength of Hinduism. 1889 J. M. Robertson 
Christ If Krishna x. 47 The other Krishnaist festivals. 
/but. xi. 5t The modern discussion of Krisbnaite origins. 

Kriau-vigite. Min. [Named, 1842, from Kri- 
suvig in Iceland, where found: see -ME 1 .] A 
synonym of Brochantite. 

1844 Dana Min. (ed. z) 617 Krisum'gite is an emerald 
green salt of copper, from Krisuvig. , 

Kritarchy (kri'tarki). uoncc-wd. [ft Gr. npirijs 
judge + -apx‘ a tu ^ e ' a ^ er monarch. y, etc.] The rule, 
or period of rule, of the Judges in ancient Israel. 

1834 Southev Doctor (1838) V. Intend), xvii. 337 The 
J.ays of Samson, Jephthah, Gideon, and other heroes of the 

K |!Krobylo3 (fcrp-biips). Gr. Anti 7. [a. Gr. 

npa> 0 vhos.] A roll or knot of hair on the crown 
of the head. 

1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller’s Anc. Art Jed. z) 473 The 
hair is.. knotted together intoakrobylos in the undraped 
statues of Venus produced by later art. 

Kjroci-, kroifydolite, Alin., var. Chocieolite. 
1837 Phil libs Min. 151 Krokydoiite. 

Krocket (krp-kit). Sc. A name in Aberdeen- 
shire of the Oyster-catcher (Hxmatopus ostrilegus'). 
(Stvainson Prm. Names Birds, 1SS5.) 

Kr ceKnkite (kro'ijkait). Mia. [Named, 18 ?6, 
after B. Kroebnke : see -ME 1 .] A hydrous sulphate 
of copper and sodium, found in blue crystalline 
masses in Chili. 

a. TTrrikefc. . rare" 1 , [var. Crocket *.] ? A hook. 
1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. (E. E.T.S.) 4<5i A large dy&sh 
In hyr band . . she held : And in byr ffynthe hand a broker. 


KBYP^OH. 

|| Krone (kr<7*ne). - ,[Ger. krone (pi. kronen ), 
Da. krone (pi. kroner ), Svv. krona (pL kronor) 
crown : cf. Crown sb. S.] 

1 . A silver coin of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
of the value of ir. indV containing 100 ore. 

2875 Jevons Money vxxi. 72 Some merchants (of 'Sweden] 
are said already to keep their accounts in kroner and ore. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 26 Sept, s/r For the past business year 
the Norwegian National Bank shows accounts which leave 
a balance of 2,232,919 kroner (say ,£125,000). 

2 . The 10 mark gold piece of the modem German 
Empire. 

1898 Whitakers Almanac 695 [Earlier edd. ‘crown 

3 . A silver coin of the new monetary system of 
Austria, = 100 heller, or io d. sterling, 

(1893: see Hellek.] 1898 IVhitakcPs Almanac 695 
[Earlier edd. ‘crown 

HKronia (krp*nia). Gr. Antiq. [Gr. If puna,) 
neuter pi. of Kpovtos of or pertaining to Kronos or 
Saturn.] An ancient Greek festival in honour of 
Kronos, resembling in its features the Roman 
Saturnalia. It was held at Athens in the month 
HecatombiEon (corresponding to parts of July and 
August). 

Kronk, var. Cronk, cry of wild goose. 
Kronykele, obs. form of Chronicle. 
KroOyKron, Kra(knT). [W. African.] altrib. 
or as adj. Of or pertaining to a negro race so named 
on the coast of Liberia, very skilful as seamen. 

1835 Maruyat Pirate vii, These were Kroumen, a race of 
blacks, • who inhabit the coast near Cape Palmas, and ar$ 
often employed by our men-of-war. 1883 Daily News 
32 July 3/1 The_Engli'.hmen,..assisted by Krooboys, sallied 
out and put their assailants tQ flight. 1894 Amanda Smith 
Autobiog. xxv. 398 The kroomen ..let a great wave break 
over us. 1897 Mary Kingsley. If'. Africa App. 1.64b The 
Kruboys, as the natives of the Grain Coast arc called, irre- 
spective of the age of the individual, by the white men. Ibid.' 
649 They speak their version of our own— Kxu-English, or 
* trade English ’, as it is called, 
b. (See quot.) 

3884 H. H. Johnston River Congo i. 26 There is a subtle 
1 distinction between Kru-boy and Kru-man, or, to use its 
Portuguese form, Krumano.. .The Kru-man is an artificial 
name given to the indigenous slaves of the country . . men, for 
instance, of the lower Congo tribes, that are sold by their 
chiefs to European merchants. 

Kross, obs. form of ICaross. 
fKrotte, ? variant of Crot Obs. 

4-1466 Sia J. Paston in P. Lett. II. 294 , 1 sende yow..itj 
trade pottes..I mystruste moost the potte that bathe a 
krotte abovyn in the toppe, lesse that he hathe ben ondoone. 

Kroude, Kroun, obs. fif. Crowd sb.\ Cuowx. 
Krout : see Sour-crout. 

Krugite (knPgait). Min. [Nnmed, iSSi, after 
D. Krug von Nidda: see -iteL] A sulphide of 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium, akin to Poly- 
halite. (A. H. Chester Names of Minerals, 1 896). 

IlKnunmhom (kru-mhpjn). Mus. [Ger., f. 
krumm crooked, curved + horn Horn.] a. An obso- 
lete wind-instrument of a curved form. b. An organ- 
reed-stopof8ft.pitch,resemblingtheclarinetintone; 
called also Cromorne, and corruptly Cremona 2 . 

1694-6, 1880 (see CromorneJ. 1864 Webster, Krutnm- 
horn, Krnmhorn, an insttument of music of the cornet 
kind, formerly in use. 

Kryme, variant of CniM v. Obs., to crumble. 
Kryo- (kraht?), another spelling of Cryo- com- 
bining form of Gr. npvos frost, in various scientific 
terms : see Cryogen, Cbyohydbate, Cryolite, 
etc. Also Kryo’konite [Gr, kuvis dust], a name 
for meteoric dust found in the Arctic regions; 
Kryo*meter [Gr. ptrpov measure], a thermometer 
for measuring very low temperatures ; Kry oscopy 
[Gr. -ono-nta observation] (see quot.) ; hence Kryo- 
sco-pic a., of or relating to kryoscopy. 

3889 G. J- Wright Ice Age N. A men 9 NcrdcnskiOld 
attributed the initial melting of ice.*.urface to accumulations 
of meteoric dust which he named 'kryokonite; 1891 Stan - 
datd o Feb., The mysterious ^kryokonitc * of the >*ast 
iccfieltfs of Greenland is now believed to be ..simply dust 
blown from America or Europe. 1877 Raymond Statist. 
Mines Mining 427 *Kryohte from spathic iron. 2882 
Brannt tr. Thau rungs Mali fp Bur 38 Alcohol and sul- 
phuret of carbon are used as therm ometrical substances for 
measuring very low temperatures. ..Thermometers for such 
low temperatures are called *Kryometers (cold meters). 1901 
Brit. Med. yrnl. s Jan., The clinical value of 'kryoscopy, 
that is estimation of the osmotic tendency of fluids by means 
of freezing. Ibid., In renal disease there is a lowering of 
the 'kryoscopic index of the urine. 

Krypto-, variant of Crypto-. 

Krypton (krrptph). Chtm. [f. Gr. Kpwrrov t 
neuter of KpwzrCs hidden, concealed.] The name 
given to a rare gas discovered by Ramsay, and 
announced as a new i element*, in 189S. 

1898 IVesittt. Gaz. 7 June 4/2 M. Berthelot read a letter 
from Professor Ramsay, ..giving the first announcement of 
another d Lsco very. . . This new gas he proposes to call k/yptca. 
1898 Sir W. Crookes Addr. Brit . .luce. 19 During the 
courscof the present year he (Prof. Ramsay] has announced 
the existence of no fewer than three new gases— krypton, 
neon, and met argon. 1859 } I asciis Ann. 83 Krypton forms 
a fifth constituent of the atmosphere, but is present in very 
minute quantities. j%L Dolces* Ladcnl-urgs Dcielef. 
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KSHATBIYA. 

Cheat, xvi. 347 In the cast of crypton, the ratio of the specific 
heats has been ascertained to be X'66, so that this gas is 
also a monatomic clement. 

Ksar, obs. form of Czar. 
llXshatriya, Kshatri (kja-tri,ya, -trf). £. 
hid. Also 8 Chittery, 8-9 Cshatriya. [Skr. 
kshatriya a member of the military or reigning 
order (which in later times constituted the second 
caste), f. kihatra rule, authority.] A member of 
the military caste, the second of the four great 
castes or classes among the Hindus (cf. Khatri). 

178* G. Forster Journ. Bengal (1798) I. 54 note. The 
Chiuery occasionally takes himself to traffic, and the 
Sooder has become the inheritor of principalities. 1794 
Sis W. Joses lust, of Menu i. § 31 Wks. 1799 III. 69 He 
[Brahmal caused the Brahmen, the Cshatriya, the Vaisya, 
and the Siidra..to proceed from his mouth, bis arm, hts 
thigh, and hts foot. 1834 Caunter Orient . Ann, ix. 120 She 
■was the daughter of a wealthy Cshatrya, in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi. 1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 7 Here 
Indra, Rudra, Brimha, and Vishnu are said to havere-pro- 
duced the warrior caste or Kshatris, who had been extirpated 
by Parsuram on account of their impiety. 

Ku, Kuafe, obs. ff. Cow sbA, Cue sb. 2 , Coif. 
Kua*nthropy, bad form of Kynanthrofy. 

1865 Baring-Gould Werewolves vii. 97 The president 
went on to say that Lycanthropy and Kuanthropy were 
mere hallucinations. 1866 Athenaeum 24 Mar. 393/2 [Review 
of prec.] Traditions of kuanthropy, and boanthropy.^ 

Kub, obs. form of Cub sbA, sheep-pen, crib. 
[Kuchie2 kote, erroneous reading of knanez 
hole = servant’s cottage. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. Sox Comez to your kuchiez-kote..; 
I schal fette yow a fatte your fette for to wasche.J 

Kuchyn, Kuckold, Kuckstole, obs. ff. 
Cushion, Cuckold, Cuckstool, 

Kud, kudde, pa. t. and pple. of Kithe. 
i| Kudos (ki/rdps). University slang and colloq. 
[a. Gr. /cDSor praise, renown.] Glory, fame, renown. 

1831 Frasers Mag. III. 391 He obtained kudos immense. 
184* Disraeli 23 Feb. in Carr, vj. Sister (18S6) 171, I an\ 
spoken of with great kudos in * Cecil 1859 Dakwin in 
Life ^ Lett . (1887) II. 168 Lyell has read about half of the 
volume in clean sheets, and gives me very great kudos. 1889 
Boy's Own Paper 17 Aug. 729/1 Our champion was held to 
have lost no kudos in the encounter. 

Hence Kirdize v., Ktrdos v. {nonce -wds.) t to 
praise, laud, glorify. 

1799 Southey Eng. Eel., etc.. Poet. Wks. III. 57 Lauded 
in pious Latin to the skies; Kudos'd egregiou-dy jn heathen 
Greek. 1873 M. Collins Squire Silc/tcsler I. xix. 234 He 
kudized Louisa, who blushed when he compared her to Pen- 
thesilea. 

Kue, obs. f. Cue. Kuead, Kuel, var. Qued(e 
Obs., Quell v. Kuen, Kuff, obs. ff. Queen, 
Cuff. Kufic, var. Cufic. 

Kuik, Kuith, Kuipe, Kuitle, obs. forms of 
Cook, Kith, Kithe, Cuittle v. 

II Kukang 1 (ktfkterj). [Malay kukang.’] The 
slow-paced lemur or loris {Slenofs javanicus or 
Nycticebus tardigradus') found in the East Indies 
from Hindustan to Java and China. 

1861 Wooo Nat. Hist. I. 107 The Slow-paced Loris, or 
Kukang, is very similar in its habits to [the Slender Loris]. 
1883 Casseir sNat. Hist. 1 . 245 Naturalists term him the Slow 
Loris or Kukang. 

Kuke, Kukkowe, obs. ff. Cook, Cuckoo. 
Kukeri, variant of Kukri. 

Ku-Klux (ki/rkltfks). More fully Ku-Klux- 
Klan. [A fantastic name said to be made out of 
Gr. kvk\q$ circle + Clan,] 

1 . A widespread secret society, which arose in 
the Southern States of North America after the 
civil war of 1861-65, beginning with the effort 
to overawe the negro population by whipping and 
arson, and developing a system of political outrage 
and murder; it was finally put down by the U.S. 
military forces. Also attrib. 

1871 Musty, . Loud. News 15 Apr. 359/1 The House of 
Represenlatives has passed a bill making Ku-Klux crimes 
in the south punishable in the Federal Courts. Ibid. 29 Apr. 
414/3 The Ku-Klux Bill has passed both Houses at Wash- 
ington with considerable modifications. 187a Whittier 
Presid. Elect. Pr. Wks. 1889 III. 164 Let us not despair of 
seeing even the Ku-Klux tamed into decency. 1880 E. Kirke 
Garfield 54 That the horrors of the Ku*klux and the White- 
Lives should not run riot at the poles. 1884 Century Mag. 
July 398/x No chapter in American history is more strange 
than the one which bears for its title : 4 Ku Klux Klan *. 

2 . A member of the Ku-Klux. 

1884 Century Mag. XXVIII. 402 The 4 proceedure' was 
to place the would be Ku Klux in an empty barrel . . and to 
send him whirling down the hill. 

Hence Xtrklux v., to outrage or maltreat in 
accordance with the methods of the Ku-Klux- 
Klan. Kxrkluxisiji, the system or methods of 
the Ku-Klux; outrage or murder. 

1879 Philcuieiyhia Inquirer 2S Nov. 1/5 Ten men . . were 
to-day taken .. on a charge of kukluxing a man named 
McAlpine, Ins son and daughter. t88r Philadelphia Fee. 
N 0.3452, 1 Aword. .suggestive of kukluxism. American 

VUI. 72 blot ontv a Confederate but was sent to the Albany 
Penitentiary for Ru-Kluxism. 

Kukow, obs. form of Cuckoo. 

11 Kukri (ku'kr/). Also 9 khookheri,kookaree, 
-cree, -i(e, -y, kookree, -i(e, kukrie, kukeri, 


kukkri, koukri. • [Hindi kukri A curved knife, 
broader at the point than at the handle, and usually 
having the keen edge on the concave side, used by 
the Gorkhas of India. 

x8ix Kirkpatrick Ntpaul v. xt8 The dagger, ojr knife, 
worn by every Nepaultan, and called^ Khookheri. ,183a 
Mundy Pen <5- Pencil Sk. I. 197 Arming himself with a 
kookarce or mountain dagger. 1859 Lang Wand, hull a 
312 By the side of him knelt the little Goorkha, armed with 
the kookexee. 1884 A. Fokues in Pall Mall G. tg Mar. 1/2 
TheGhoorka kukrie, the American bowie knife, or any other 
kindred instrument. 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Frs. India Ixviii, 
U898) 538 The Maharaja gave me a cold-mounted kookri. 

Kukstole, Kukwald, -woid(e, obs. forms of 
Cuckstool, Cuckold. 

Kulan, var. form of Koulan. 

Kull, obs. form of Cull vA, Kill v. Kulne, 
Kulter, Kum, obs. ff. Kiln, Coulter, Come. 
Kumbecephalic, kumbo-kephalic, bad 
forms of Cymbocephalic. 

1863 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. I. 236, I suggested the term 
kumbccephaliCyQz boat-shaped,. . for this form of skull. 1866 
LaiNG Prchist. Rent. Caithn. 64 The kumbo-kephalicj which 
so many of the best authorities believe to be the primitive 
British type. 

Kumeling, obs. form of Comeling. 

II Kwmera, -ara. AT. Zeal. [Maori name.] 
The sweet potato, Ipomxa cdtilis . 

1773 S. Parkinson JniL S. Seas in Trans. N Zeal . Inst. 
X. ix. 124 (Morris) Several canoes came alongside .. of 
whom we got some fish, kumeras or sweet potatoes, and 
several other, things. 1884 Bracken Lays of Maori 18 
Some more dainty toothsome dish Than the kumera and fish. 
1900 Black 10. Mag: Feb. 231 A great pie-dish full of kuinaras. 
Kumis, -iss, -ys, variants of Koumiss. 
Kum-kat, Kumlee, var. Cumquat, Cumbly. 
|| Ktilliniel (kirmel). [G. kiimmcl ’ repr. MHG. 
kiitnel, , OHG. kumil, var. kumin Cumin.] A 
liqueur, flavoured with cumin, manufactured in 
North Germany. 

1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 687/1 In the preparation of A llasch 
— which is a rich KummcL 1897 Pall Mall G. 19 May 3/2 
Coffee, dry. .kummel and good cigars. 

Kummer, Kummerbund :. see Cum-. 
Kummul, Kumquat, var. Cumbly, Cumquat. 
Kumraid, obs. Sc. pa.t. of Cumber v. 
Kumshaw, variant of Cumshaw. 

Kun : see Can v Con vA Kund- ; see Kind-. 
Kundah.: sec Coonda. 

Kundit, -ute, obs. forms of Conduit sb. 
Kune, obs. Sc. form of Cun v. 

Kunfort, Kunger, obs. ff. Comfort, Conger. 
II Kunkur (ktrqkui). E.Ind. Forms: 8 kon- 
ker, concha, 9 conca, concher , conkor, kankur, 
-ar, kunkar, -er, -ur. [Hindi katikar— Prakrit 
kakkaram , Skr. karkarami] A coarse kind of 
limestone found in many parts of India, in large 
tabular strata, or interspersed throughout the sur- 
face soil, in nodules of various sizes ; it is burned 
to lime, and also used for constructing roads, 
binding to a compact, hard, and even surface. 

1793 W. Hodges Trav. India iso The river Tumna, the 
sides of which consist of what in India is called concha. 
1810 Williamson Vade M. II. 13 A weaker kind of 
lime is obtained by burning a substance called kunkur. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. X95 A round mass of 
* concher '. .which he rolled before him. 1859 R- F- Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Jrnl- Geog. Soc. XXIX. 102 Small calcareous 
nodules of weatherworn. 4 kunkcr 1879 Medlicott & 
Blanford Geol. India I. 397 In places the knnkar forms 
compact beds of earthy limestone. 

attrib, 184. Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor 1 1 1 . xxi. 239 
The site qf his habitation was on a couca rock. 18 . . — m 
Life xxiii. 381 Our long, long voyage terminated under 
a high conker bank. 1895 Mrs. Croker Pillage Tales (1896) 
169 ThereLe sat, on the kunker heap. 

Kunne(n, obs. inf. of Can vA, Con vA 
Kun.ning(e, kunyng, obs. ff. Cunning. 
Kunscence, -sence, Kunsent, Kunten- 
aun.ee, Kunteyne, obs. ff. Conscience, Con- 
sent, Countenance, Contain. 
fKuny, obs. form of Coin sb. Cf. Cunye, 

c 1440 Promfi Parv. 282/ 1 Kuny, or conye of inone. 

Kunyr^are, variant of Conygeu Obs. 

II Kiipfemickel (ku'pfarmkk’l). Min. [Ger., 
f. kupfer Copper -i- nickel Nickel.] = Niccolite. 
(Cf. copper-nickel s.v. Copper sbA 12.) 

1796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2I II. 271 Found with 
Native Bismuth, Kupfernickel and Cobaltic efflorescences. 
1812 Sir H. Davy Cheat . Philos. 421 Nickel exists in an ore 
called kupfer-mckel, combined chiefly with sulphur. 1879 
Cassells Tecltn. Educ. IV. 226/2 Kupfernickel, which is a 
compound of this metal [nickel] with arsenic. 
Kupfferite (ku'plerait). Min. [Named, 1S62, 
after Prof. A. T. Kupffer; see -iteL] An emerald- 
green form of magnesium silicate coloured by 
chromium. 

x868 Dana. A//«, (ed. 5) 231 The original kupfferite, from 
a graphite mine in the Tunkinsk Mts., is a chromifeious 
am pinhole. 

ii Kuphar (ku-fai). Alsokufa; properly kuffah. 
[ad. Arab. quffah, circular basket or pannier, 
circular wicker boat.] A circular coracle of wicker- 


work covered with skins, used on the Euphrates, 
See Herodotus I. § 194. 

1800 J. Rennkll Gcogr. of Herodotus 264 These [boats] 
were .of a circular form, and composed of willows covered 
with skins... The same kind of embarkation is now in use 
in the lower parts of the same river, under thenameofkufa 
that is, a round vessel. 1822 Tennyson Poems by Two 
Brothers 65 Where down Euphrates, swift and strong The 
shield-like kuphars bound along. 1 

Kuple, obs. form ol Couple v. 

Kurbasch, -bash, variants of Kourbash. 

+ Kurch(e, -ie, obs. ff. Kerch, Kerchief. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 155 {Treat. Crimes iv.c. 391 Women 
suld not come to the kirk.. with her face covered,.. voder 
the patne of escheit of the kurche. a 1700 Cock Laird ii. 
in Ramsay's Wks. (1877) II. 222 Kurchis and kinles Are 
fitter for thee. <1x724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 
170 Hcrkurchy was of holland dear. 1B28 Buchan Ballads 
(1875) 1 . 157 (E. D. D.) She's iaen the kurchie free her head. 
Kure, obs. f. Cure vA, to take care. 

Kure, var. Cure vr Obs., to cover. 

Kurgan (kurga*n). [Russ. Kyprairb kurga'n 
barrow, tumulus ; of Tartar origin.] A prehistoric 
sepulchral tumulus or barrow in Russia and 
Tartary. 

1889 J. Abercromby E. Caucasus 218, I remarked two 
green basins. . . They had been found in a kurgan. 1890 
Huxley in igth Cent.jby These Tschudish kuqjans abound 
in copper and gold articles .. but contain neither bronze 
nor iron. 

Kuriologlc, -al, variant of Curiologic, -al. 

18 26 Ed in. Rev. XLV. 101 The method of Egyptian writing 
called .. the Hieroglyphic, — of which one sort is kurio logic 
(or expressive of objects in a proper, not figurative or meta- 
phorical, mannerb 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. (1875) 34 9 
The pictuie-writiug of the Mexicans .. had been partially 
differentiated Into the kuriological or imitative, and die 
tropical or symbolic, 

Kurisee, ? corrupt form of Cuirassier. 

1649 Cromwell Lett. 19 Dec. in Carlyle , The horse.. took 
Three-hundred-and-fifty prisoners — amongst whom.. the 
renegado Wogan, with twenty-four of Ormond’s kurisees. 
Kiirl, Kurlu, obs. forms of Curl, Curlew. 
Kurue, Kurnel, etc., obs. ff. Kern vA, Kernel 
sbA, etc. Kurnock, obs. f. Curnock, a measure. 
II Kurosiliwo {Unto^rwo). [Japanese, f. kuro 
black + shiivo tide.] The Black Current or Gulf 
Stream of Japan. 

1885 Sir J. Murray in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 118/2 The 
Kuro-Siwo or Japan current— wholly a warm oceanic river 
during the S. E. monsoon similar to the Gulf Stream of the 
Atlantic. 

II Ku/rrajOttlg. Austral. Also curra-, curro-, 
curri-, -gong. A native Australian name for any 
plant or tree having a tough bark yielding a fibre; 
hence applied with qualifications to various trees, 
some called also Cordage- trees. 

Black K., Sterculia divers/folia, and S. qttadrifida\ 
Brown K., Connncrsonia echiuata , and Brachycluton 
gregorii; Green K., Hibiscus heterophyllns\ Tasmanian 
JK., Plagiantfius sidoides. 

1823 Uniacke Oxleys Exp. (Morris), Thenets. .are made.*, 
from the bark of the kurrajong (Hibiscus heterophyllus). 1847 
L. Leichhardt Overland Exp. III. 91 (ibid.) Diltis neatly 
worked ofkoorajong bark. 1 88QCasselfs Picturesque Austra- 
lasia III. 138 (ibid.) Quaint currnjongs. .very like in form to 
the stiff wooden trees we have all played with in childish days. 
1890 Lyth Golden South ix. 78 Forests of native apple, 
eucalypti, she oaks, kurragong, cedar, and wattle trees. 
Kurre, obs. form of Cur. 

IlKursaal (k/ 7 -rizal). [G., f. kur, cur, Cure 
sbA + saal hall, room.] A public building at 
a German health resort, provided for the use and 
entertainment of visitors; hence, sometimes, a- 
similar building at an English watering-place. 

1849 Thackeray Pe tide mils I v I , The resolute old gentle- 
man . . made his appearance in the halls of the KursaaJ. 
Ibid., The Kursaal band at the bath. 1899 Wcstiu . Gas. 
i-iSept. 10/2 The Margate and Southend Kursaals,- Limited. 

Kurs(e, Kurt, obs. ff. Curse, Court sbA 
II Karting (kuru-ij), kurunj (kururnd.^). 

Ind. [Hindi kurttng , Marhatl kurunj Skr. 
kurunja.’] A tree, Eongamia glabra , N.O. Lcgtt- 
minosx, widely diffused from India to China and 
N. Australia ; its seeds yield Kurung oil, much 
used in India for illuminating purposes. 

x866 Tryas. Bot. 919/1 In India, an oil, called Kurunj, or 
Poonga oil, is expressed from the seeds. 1883-4 Med. A nnual 
48/1 Kurung Oil is obtained from the seeds of a leguminous 
tree common in most parts of India. 

DKurveyor (kpjv^'aj). S. Africa. [Anglicized 
spelling of Du. karweier, f. karzvei job MDu. 
corweie , ad: F. corvee, Corvee.] A travelling 
trader in S. Africa. , , 

1885 W. Greswell in Macm. Mag. Feb. 285/2 The kur- 
veyor or carrier who drags the trade of the country about 
m his ponderous ox waggon with spans of 16 or 20 oxen. 
1896 Blackw. Mag. 645 it was a very paying thing for the 
individual ' transport-rider* or * Kurveyor 1 to convey goods 
to and from Kimberley. 

Kus, Kushen, obs. forms of Kiss, Cushion. 

II Kusima*nse. [Native name.] A small 
burrowing carnivorous mammal, Crossarchus obscu- 
rus, of West Africa. 

x86x Wood Nat. Hist. I. 242 The food of the Kusimanse 
consists of the smaller mammalia, of various insects, and 
some kinds of fruits. 1883 Cassells Nat. Hist. II. 207 The 
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Crossarchus, Mangue, or Kttsimansc, presents a goad deal 
ef resemblance to the Cynogale, 

Kuakos, -kus, var. Khus-khus ('» Ccscos 2 ). 
Kuash-QW, obs. form of cusshewe , Cuisse. 
Kusshowne, Kussin, obs. ff. Cushion, Cousin. 
|| Kusti (kusti*). E. /tic/. [Pers. jlS kusti, 
girdle, cincture ; Gujarati kusti, kasti.] " A woollen 
cord worn round the waist by Parsees, consisting 
of seventy-two threads to represent the chapters 
of the Yasna, a portion of the Zend-Avesta. 

2860 J. Gardner Faiths World II. 620/: The kusti is a 
thin woollen cord. 1885 EncycL Brit. XVIII. 325/1 A long 
coat or gown is worn over the sadara . . fastened round the 
waist with the kusti or sacred cord, which is carried round 
three times, and fastened in front with a double knot. Ibid., 
This cincture is a cord woven by women of the priestly class 
only. . .The ceremony of the kusti or encircling of the girdle. 

Kustume, Kut, obs. forms of Custom, Cut. 
Kutch, Kutcha, var. Cutch Cutcha. 
Kutehenel, obs. form of Cochineal. 
Kutcheri,-erry: see Cutcheruy. 

|j Kuteera (kotw'ra). Also kutera, katira. 
[Hindi katira (name of the gum).] In Kuteera 
Sum, a kind of gum obtained from an Indian shrub, 
Cochlospcrmum Gossypium (N. O. Bixinex ) ; also 
a gum obtained from several species of Sterculia. 

1838 T. Thomson Clwut. Qrg. Bodies 6;6 Cunt kutccra. 
This gum, according to Dr. Roxburgh, is the produce of the 
Sterculia ureas, a tree which grows in Hindostnn. i885 
Guide Museums Kew No. x. 15 Specimens of Kuteera Gum 
of the Indian bazaars furnished by Cochlos/ermum Gossy- 
pium, dc, used in the North Western Provinces as a substi- 
tute for Tragacanth. 

Kuth, Kuthe, obs, ff. Couth, Kith, Kithe. 
Kuth, kuyth, var. cuth, Cooth, coal-fish, 

1884 Day Brit. Fishes I. 295. 

HKuttar (k#ta\f). E. Ind. Also 7 catarre, 
-arry, 8 cufctary. [Hindi kaitar Skr. kaljara.] 
A short dagger used in India, having a handle of 
two parallel bars, joined by a cross-piece which 
forms the part grasped by the hand. 

1696 Ovincton Voy. Suratt 236 With a Catarry or Bagonet 
in his hand. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India, P. 03 They go 
rich in Attire, with a Poniard, or Catarre, at their Girdle. 
1763 Scrapton huiostan (1770) 19 A little dagger at their 
waist, which is called a cuttarry, the principal use of which, 
is to stab on occasion. 1826 Hockley Pandura.11gJda.ti 
xvii, He bore a common kuttar in his girdle. 

Comb . 1886 Yvl k& Burnell Hobson- Jobson 815/2 Katdr- 
hilted daggers. Ibid., Blades mounted ifc<z/<?r*fashion. 
Kutto, Kutteable, obs. ff. Cot, Cuttable. 
Kuttle, var. Cuittbe v. Sc., to wheedle. 
Kutwal, variant of Kotwal. 

Kuuant, Kuuele, obs. ff. Covenant, Cowl sb.'- 
Kuy, kuyn, Kuynd, obs. ff. Kine, Kind. 
Kuyto, Kuytha, obs. ff. Kite, Kith, Kithe. 

II Kvass (kvas). Forms : <1-9 quaaafe, 8 quas, 
8-9 quash, 9 kuass, kvass, kvas. [Russ. KBilCB 
tvas ‘leaven, kvass’.] A fermented beverage in 
general use in Russia, commonly made from an 
infusion of rye-flour or bread with malt ; rye beer. 

. 1553 Chancecooe Bk. Emp. Russia in Hakluyt Kuy. 
(1886) III. 51 Their drinke is like our peny Ale, and is called 
Quass. 1608 Heywood Rape Lucrccc tv.^ i. Wks. 1874 V. 
216 The Russe drinkes quasses. 1609 Pimlyco (N.), The 
base quasse by peasants drunk. 1753 Hanway Trav.Jy.702) 
I. v. lxi. 283 Beer, quash, and bad wine. jy/ZP/til. Trans. 
LXVIII. 672 The drink, .was quas or sour small beer. x8« 
Mechanics' A lag. No. 4. 58 The common drink of the 
Russians is kuass, which is not so good as our small been 
3863 Mrs. Atkinson Tartar Stefipcs 232 They have bread 
in unlimited quantity, quass,. .farinaceous food. 1894 Gar- 
nett tr. Turgenev's Ho. Gentlefolk 121 ‘ Fetch the kvas , 
repeats the same woman’s voice. 

Kw», a ME. spelling of OE. Cw-, mod. Qu-, q.v. 
t Kwne, obs. north, form of cun, Con v.' 
a 2400 Alorte Artlu 2565, I kwne the thankc for thy come. 
Ky, p], of Cow (now Sc. and north, dial.). 

II Kyabuka, kiabooca (kaiSbtt-ka). Also 
kin-, kyabooca, -buca. [Malay kaj/u-buku knot- 
wood, i. e. kayit tree + buku knot, joint ; in Du. 
spelling kajoe-boekoe . ] A Malaysian tree ( Piero - 
spermum Indiciwi) furnishing an ornamental wood, 
known also as Atnboyna wood (q.v.). 

1831 Trelawney Adv. Younger Son II. 3°.4 A variety of 
gums and resins, cocoa-nut oil, sandal and kiabouka wooa. 
2850 Weale Diet. Terms 246/3 Kiabooca wood . . imported 
from Sincapore, is very ornamental, and is used for small 
boxes and writing-desks. 1861 H. Cleghorn Forests 0. 
Ittdia 279 Kiabuca-wood, or Amboyna-wood. 1805 biR 
Birdwood Vcg. Prod [. Bombay 346 Pieropennum indicunt 
is the tree which yields Amboyna or Kyabuca wood. 
Kyan, earlier form of Cayenne. 

11 Kyang (kyteg monosyll.). _ Also kiang. [1 ibet- 
an kyang, rkyang.] A species or sub-species of 
equine quadruped ( Equus kiaitg), a wiki horse or 
ass, inhabiting the high table-lands of Tibet. __ 
Blanford, Fauna Brit Ittd., Mammals 476, treats it as 
a variety of the Koidan. , . , , 

1882 Ogilvie (Annandaleh Kiang. x88S Stand. Bat. 
Hist. V. a 5 1 Three forms [of the wild horse], which are 
known as the kutan, the djiggetat, and the kiang. _ J ma., 
The Kiang is only found in the mountainous regions of 
Thibet. 2894 C P. Wolley Big Game A kootitg (BaOni. 
Libr.) II. 361 The kyang .. is an ugly donkeyhed tiddle- 
headed brute, with straight shoulders. 


Kyanite, variant of Cyanjte, now more usual. 
Eyanize (k^'ansiz), v. [f. the name of J.* H. 
Kyan, the inventor of the process (patented in 1S32) 
+ -ize.] trans. To impregnate (wood) with a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate, as a preservative against 
decay. Hence Kyanized ppl. a Kyanizingr 
vbl. sb. 

1837 C. Vjgnoles in Mcch. Mag. XXVI. 258 A railway 
bar ..to be laid upon half baulks of Kyanized limber. 2843 
Blackw. Mag. LI II. 417 Let their timbers be Kyanized, 
their cables of iron. 2872 Hartwig Subterr. World xxiii. 
268 Many remedies, .among which kyanizing, or saturating 
the wood with a solution of corrosive sublimate, is one of 
the most efficacious. 

Eyano-, var. f. Cyano-: Kyanophyll {ksi,ar- 
Bot. and Chan. [Gr. tyvbXov leaf], Kraus’s 
name for a blue-green substance, supposed to be 
a constituent of chlorophyll. 

1885 Gray Physiol. Bot. 29 c According to Wicsner kya- 
nophyll is nearly pure chlorophyll freed from its associated 
yellow pigment xanthopbylL 

Kyanol (karanpl). Cheat, [f. Gr. Ktav-or, 
Cyano- + -OL.] A synonym of Aniline. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Kyanolc. 2865-7* Watts Diet. 
Chem.y Kyanol. 

Kybe, Kybed, kybde, obs. ff. Kibe, Kibed. 
Kybosh: see Kibosh. Kybyte, obs. var. Cubit. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 274/1 Kybyte, cubitus. 

Kyby, Eybill, kyble, obs. ff. Kiby, Kibble. 
Eybzey, Kyche, obs. ff. Kipsey, ICeach. 

Kyd, kydd(e, kyde, obs. forms of Kin. 

-f Kyd, kydde, v. Obs. (pseudo-arch.) [Evolved 
from ME. kyd, i-kyd , pa, pple. of Kithe v. mis* 
understood by Palsgrave, and misused by Spenser.] 
traits. To know. 

1530 PALSGR. 598/2, I kydde (Lydgate) I knowe..This 
terme is nat yet in use. 1579 Spenser She/h. Cut. Dec. 92, 03 
Ah ! unwh>e and witlesse Colin Cloute, That kydst the 
hidden kinds of many a wede, Yet kydst not cne to cure thy 
sore hart-roote, [Gloss; kidst, knowest.J 

Kydcote, -cott(e, Kyddier, -yer, obs. forms 
of Kidcot, Kiddiee. 

Kydell, kydle, Kydenere, -eyre, obs. forms 
of Kiddle, Kidney. 

Eydgel, -ell, obs. form of Cudgel. 

Kydling, obs. form of Kidling. 

Kydne, -neer, -ner(e, -ney, obs. forms of 
Kidney. 

Kydy : cf. Kid sb.± 3. 

2486 in Nottingham Rec. III. 266 Item paid for a spyld to 
J>e kydy fat he tisshe was in. ,\yd. 

Eye, kyen, obs. and dial. pi. of Cow. 
Kyebosh, variant of Kibosh. 

Eyestein (kije'stfjin). Cheat. Also kystein, 
kiestein(e,kiestin(o,kyesteine. [a d.F.kiesttiue, 
the term invented by Nauche ( Jonrn . de Chimie 
MIdicale , 2nd Ser. V. 64, 1839), loosely f. Gr. 
kCtjo-is conception, app. after proliine and the like. 
When spelt as in Kr., often pronounced (kfstin, 
-ain); but more usually written ky- after Gr. km-. 
With more accurate knowledge of the nature of , 
the thing, the name is now little used.] A whitish | 
substance occasionally found as a cloud in or : 
pellicle upon urine; erroneously supposed by | 
Nauche to be diagnostic of pregnancy. 

2846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's A aim. Cheat. II. 329 Nauche 
regards kystein as an indubitable sign of pregnancy. 2847-9 
Toud Cycl. Anal. IV. 461/1 During pregnancy, asubst.mce, 
kiestein. .is eliminated by the urine. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Kyesleln .. is now known to be chiefly composed cf am- 
moniaco-magnesian phosphates, with fat-panicles, vibrios, 
and bacteria, and to be found in putrefying urine other than 
that of a pregnant woman. It is probably produced by the 
decomposition of the urea in contact with mucus. 

Kyeth, kyith, var. Kithe v., to make known. 
Kyght, Kyghfch, obs. forms of Kite, Kith. 
Kyjik, variant of Caique. 

1859 AH Year Round^ No. 36. 219 To observe the keen 
swift kyjiks poise and skim over the Bosphorus. 

Kyke, Eyld(e, Kylderken, -kin, -kyn, 
obs. ff. Keek, Kill v., Kilderkin. 

Kyle 1 (kail). Now dial Also 4-5 kyllo, 5 
kile, 7 keyll. [a. ON. kyli boil, abscess; prob. 
related to kti/a ball, knob.] A sore, ulcer, boil. 
(Wrongly rendered by Levins, through some confusion.^ 
1340 Ham folk Pr. Consc. 2995 Som, for envy, sal haf in 
Fair lyms, Al< kylles and felouns and apostyms. 14. . Re/. 

A at. I. 53 A gude oyntment for kyles, woundes fete.]. 24. . 
j/S. Cantab. Ff. v. 48 If. 85 (Halliw.) Thai fare as dos 
a rotyn kile, That rotys and warkys sore. 2483 Catlu A ngl. 
202/2 A Kvle, vlcus, xdeerosus. 1570 Levins A/an/p. j 50 
A Kyle. bids. 2579 Lancham Gard. Health (1633) 3*4 To 
breake a l>otch, byle. or keyll, seethe the roots m water. 
2876 Whitby Gloss., Kyles , boils on the flesh. 

Kyle - (kail). Sc. [a. Gael, caol (kol), gen. 
caoil (kofl) ‘narrow strait or sound*, sb. to caol 
narrow.] A narrow channel between two islands, 
or an island and the mainland (in the west of Scot- 
land) ; a sound, a strait. 

*549 D. Moxko in P. H. Brown Scot. lef. 2700 (2892' 247 
Ane right dangerous kyle or strearm 2703 Martin West, 
/si 205 The Horses and Cows .. swim to the Main Land 
(from Skye] over one of the Ferries or Sounds called Kyles. 


187* Blackie Lays Highl. 61 Outmost Lewis, Haco, and 
Skye, with winding kyles. 1000 Mackenzie Guide Inver- 
ness 8 1 The narrow kyle between Kona and Raasay. 
Mod. The steamer passes through the Kylts of Bute to the 
Crinan Canal. 

Kyle 3 (kail), dial. rare. [- LG. kfl } G. kcil 
(MHG. hit), Da. kile, Sw, kit * wedge* : the pre- 
cise source is not clear.] A small iron wedge 
used to fasten the head of a pick, hammer, etc., 
on the shaft. 

1747 Hqoson Miners Diet. E j b, When the Miner haums 
a Pick., and when he has put in his hatd Wood- Wedges and 
Iron Kyles [etc.]. 2893 Northumbld. Gloss., Kyle , a wedge, 

* Is thor a kyle i‘ this mell, Bob? 1 

Kyler, obs. f. Keeler-. Kyles, var. Kayi.es, 
the game. Kylevine, var. of Keelivine. 
iiKylie (karli). West Austral, Also koiloe, 
kiley. [Native name.] A boomerang. 

183J) N.Ogle Cot. W, Australia 57 (Morris) In every part 
of this great continent they have the koilcc, or boomerang. 
1846 J.L. Stokcs Diseov. Australia I. iv. 73 One of them 
had a kiley or bomeiang. 2885 Lady Barker Lett, to Guy 
177 (Morns) The kylie (what is called the boomerang in 
other parts of Australia), a curiously curved and flat stick, 
about a foot long and two or.threc inches wide. 

ilKylin (krlln). Also kilin. [ad. Chinese 
ctii-hu (Wade), f. ch'i male + tin female.] A fabu- 
lous animal of composite form, commonly figured 
on Chinese and Japanese pottery. 

‘According to the Evh Ya, it has the body of a deer, the 
lail of an ox, and a single horn, from which it is often 
called the Chinese Unicorn * (Mayers’ Chinese Reader’s 
Man., Shanghai, 2874, 227). 

2857 Marryatt Pottery ff Parcel, (ed. 2) 217 Dragons, 
kylins, and all manner of hideous and strange monsters. 
iS^4 Times 26 Jan. 11/3 Sale of General Gordon’s Chinese 
objects of art. .. A vase and cover, of rock crystal, with 
jierced dragon handles, kylin on the cover . . A small cup, 
the handle carved as a Kyfin. 2898 Daily News 1 4 Dec. 8/4 
A piece of old Satsuma, representing a kylin playing with 
a ball and cord, 

Kylix, variant of Cylix. 

Kyll(e, Kylne, obs. ff. Kill v. t Kiln sb. 
Kyloe (kai*ld). Sc. Also kylie. [Origin un- 
certain. ? Related to kyle -.] One of a small breed 
of cattle with long horns reared in the Highlands 
and Western Islands of Scotland. 

i8m Aiton Agric.Ayr. xiv. 414 Some have imagined that 
Kyloes, the name given to the Cattle of Argylcshire, is de- 
rived from Kyle. 1814 Scott Wav, xi, Killancureit talked 
.. of..dinmonts, and stots, and runts, and kyloes, iG6t 
Smiles Engineers II. vm. viii. 380 Making little or no 
export from the country beyond the few lean kyloes, which 
paid the rent. 1882 Ordnance Gas. Scot. I.71 The cattle are 
chiefly Kyloes or West Highlanders, a small shaggy race. 
Kylpe, Kylt(e, obs. ff. Kilp, Kilt. 

Kylt, obs. pa. pple. of Kill v. 

II Kymatiou (kaimarti^n). [ad. Gr. nvfsanor, 
dim. of Kvfia wave, billow, Cyma.] *= Cym.vtium. 

1883 W. G. Collj.ngyVood Philos. Ornament iii. 52 Wave* 
spiral or kymation. Ibid. iv. 85 The 4 kymaiion *, or rippling 
line of waves. 

Kymbe, Kyme, obs. ff. Kemb v. % Kime. 
Kymelyn, kymelen, kymnol(l(e, etc. : see 
Kdinel. 

Kymmond, obs. f. Cumjiing Sc., brewer’s vessel. 
Kymograph. (kai*m<jgraf). [f. Gr. kv/xo-, com- 
bining form of kvh a wavc + -ciuni.] An instru- 
ment for graphically recording variations of pressure 
of a fluid, csp. of blood in the vessels of a living 
animal ; a recording manometer. Also called 
kymograph ion . 

1887 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminoi (ed. 3\ Kymogra- 
pht'on, an instrument which shows the relation between the 
pulse-wave and the undulations produced by respiration. 
287a Lancet 1. 675 Fick's spring manometer or spring kymo- 
graph.. ate excellent instruments for registering the pulsc- 
motions. 1897 A Jibuti's Syst. Med. II. 934 The kymograph 
registered a very rapid.. fall of the arterial pressutc. 

Hence Kymogra *pbic a., pertaining to or made 
with a kymograph. 

2885 Meet. Times 26 Dec. 8S8 The new method of writing 
kymographic curves. l883 EncycL Brit. XXIV. 206/2 Mer- 
curial kymographic tracing from carotid of a dog. 

Kymric, var, of Cymric. Hence Kymricizo 
v. traits., to make Kymric. 

2890 Spectator 32 May 749 Welsh Disestablishment and 
Kymric autonomy. 1888 Khys Hibbert Led. 373 A late 
Kymriciziiig of the Latin Seg ontiunt has yielded a much less 
correct Welsh form Seiont . 

Kyn, obs. f. Kin ; obs. form of kine t pi. of Cow. 
Kynanthropy, var. Cynanthropt. Hcncc 
Kynanthro-pica.. of or pertaining to kynanthropy. 

1864 Pl'sly Led. Daniel vti. 426 Paulus of Acgina omits 
only the kynambropy. Ibid, 'Jbey who are seized by ike 
kynanthropic or lycanthropic disease, go forth by night 
imitating in all things wolves or dogs. 

Kyude. obs. f. Kind; pa. pple. of Ken v.~ 
Kyaderkyn, kyner-, obs. var. Kilderkin. 
Kyne, obs. form of kine, pi. of Cow. 

Kyng, kyning, obs. forms of King. 

Kynuy: sec Kinlin Obs. Kyntal, Kyn ter - 
kyn, obs. ff. Quintal, Kilderkin. 

Kyp, Kyp- : see Kip, Kir-. 

Kypho-. Another form of CYrno-, from Gr. 
/cupo-s crooked. Hence Kyphosis, -otic=*C*- 



KYR. 

THOSIS, -OTIC. Also Ky-'plioscoUo’sis (cy-), a 
combination of kyphosis and scoliosis ; backward 
and lateral curvature of the spine. Hence 
Ky-phoscolio'tic a. 

1 882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cyphoscoliosis. 1898 Allbutt's Sysi. 
Med. V. 164 Deformity of the chest— as the result of kypho- 
scoliosis. 1900 Brit, Med. Jr nl. No. 2040. 278 The pelvis 
was extremely kyphoscoliotic. 
i Kyr, v. Obs. rare. [Cf. Ger. kehren x Du. 
keeren to turn (used in same way).] trans. To turn. 

1448 Poston Lett. (1901) IV. zg As Davy Shuld a kyrt- the 
horse, he slenkyd behynd and toke his master on the hepe 
suyche a stroke that. .brake his hepe. 

Kyrchef(e, -chefFe, obs. forms of Kerchief. 
f Kyre, var. kaire, Cair v. Obs., to go, proceed. 

1515 Scot. Field 240 in Chetham Misc. (1856) II, Then the 
mightie lord, -kyred to his king with carefull tithindes. 

Kyrf^e, obs. form of Kerf, cut. 

I! Kyrie (kai*ri, karris*, kl a *ritf). Also 6 kirie. 
[Short for Kyrie eleison : see next.] 

1 . = next, 1. b.esp. A musical setting of the Kyrie 
eleison in the Ordinary of the Mass, or of the 
Response to each, of the Commandments in the 
Anglican Communion Service. 

1519 Chnrchvj. Acc. St. Giles Reading 6 A Pryk-song 
boke. . wherin is conteyned iiii masses, iij kyries, iij allohuies 
and ij exultands. 1597 Morley Introd. A/us. 153, I re- 
member a peece of composition of foure parts of maister 
Tauernor in one of. his kiries. 16.. MS. Music Bk. at 
Durh. Cath., Mr. Brimley his kerrie to Mr. Sheperd's 
Creede. x6s7 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1664) 24X Then 
follow the Commandments, with a Kyrie, or Lord have 
mercy upon us, after every one of them. 1845 E. Holmes 
Mozart 41 His first essay in Church Music,— the Kyrie of a 
mass for four voices and four stringed instruments. 1866 
J. H. Blunt Annot. Bk. Com. Prayer 167 The Kyrie thus 
said appears to represent the ancient Litany element of the 
Eucharistic Office. 
f 2 . s* next, 2. Obs. 

15.. Jack Jugler in Grosart Two Enter htdes (1873) 63 
He shoulde haue suche a kyrie, ere he went too bed, As he 
neuer had before in all his lyfe. 1582 Stanyhurst rEncid 
h (Arb.) 21 This kyrye sad soiling, thee northern bluster 
aproching Thee sayls tears tag rag, to the sky thee waues 
vphoysiog. 

II Kyrie eleison, eleeson (ki<»*ric ele'ispn). 
Also 4-6 kyrieleyson, 6 Kyrio-eleyson, Kirie- 
eleeson, 7 (Kerry-Elison). [The Greek words 
Kvpte lA i-qaov ‘Lord, have mercy', occurring in the 
Gr. text of Fs. exxii. 3, Matt. xv. 22, xvii, 15, etc. 
The Gr. words were written in L. kyrie (med.L. 
also ktrie ), and (by itacism of rj) eleison . As in 
other Christian words (e.g. Maria, Sophia, Helena, 
Jacobus, etc.), the Gr. accent was retained, giving 
eleison, later eleison, or elei’son. Since the Re- 
nascence, some have represented the Gr. more 
liteially and quantitatively by ele { eson . Hence 
many varieties of pronunciation in Eng., some 
retaining the med.L. (which is also mod.Gr.) given 
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above, some following the school pronunciation 
of ancient Gr. or L., or with various Eng. modifi- 
cations of the vowels, as krris, karri jf, karri, 
elrispn, elijPspn, elijai s^n, elars^n.] 

1 . Feel. The words of a short petition used in 
various offices of the Eastern and Roman Churches, 
esp. at the beginning of the Mass ; represented in 
the Anglican service by the words, ‘Lord, have 
mercy upon us\ etc., in the Response to each 
Commandment in the Communion Service, b. A 
musical setting of these words, esp. as the first 
movement of a Mass. 

[a 1225 After. R. 30 Hwose wule, mei siggen J^ne psalm, 
‘Ad te levavi ' bluoren Paternostres,&:seot>en ‘ Kirieleison, 
Christeleison, Kirieleison*. Ibid. 22. Ibid. 30 Her also 
siggeS * De Profundis * biuore Je Paternoster. Kirie). Christel. 
Kmel. Ibid. 36 BeateS on ower breoste. .& siggeff.. Kiriel. 
Christel. Kiriel.] 

X3.. St. Alexius 422 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (18S1) 183 
be folk on knees fell.. And kyrieleyson .thries J^i sange; 
i 14. . in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1879) 34 Alt every Kyrie lyson, one 
to say with an high voice for y° sowle A Pater noster. • 1551 
Bp. Hooper Later Writ. (Parker Soc, 1852) 145 They were 
wont to sit when they said or sang the psalms, kneel, at 
Kyrie-eleyson, and stand up at Magnificat. 1563 Pilkikg- 
ton Coiifut. C iv b, Platina . . affirmes, that Pope Sixtus 
appoynted the Sanctus to be songe, Gregory the Kirie- 
eleeson. 1678 Cudwortii Intell . Syst. tu iv. § 27. 454 That 
very Form of Pray er ..Kyrie Eleeson , Lord have mercy 
upon us, was anciently part of the Pagans Litany to the 
Supreme God. 1834 Beckfohd Italy IJ. xiv, ji, I have 
had pretty nearly my fill of motets, and Kyne eleisons. 
5885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) s.v., The Second Council of 
Vaison, . .which met in 529, ordered the Kyrie Eleison to 
be said at Mass and other services. 

1 2 . transf. A complaint ; a scolding. Obs. 

1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man 130 b, He gave me a Kyrie- 
leyson. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships 
\Vks. I vb/x, I would.. haue sung him a Kerry-Elison, that 
should haue made him beene glad to haue promist me a 
brace of Bucks more, to haue slop’d my moutn withall. 

II Kyr i ell e (kiriie’l). Also 3 kyriel, 7 kiriele. 
fa. 1 \ kyrielle, OF. (13th c.) kyriele ; in med.L. 
kiriel, pi. kyrieles (Du Cange) ; so MIIG. kiriel-, 
shortened from kyrie eleison : see prec.] 

1 . A long rigmarole. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais I. xxt, With him he mumbled 
all his Kiriele and dunsical breborions [org. avecques icelluy 
marmonnoit routes ces KyriellesJ. 

2 . A kind of French verse divided into little 
equal couplets and ending with the same word 
which serves for the refrain. 

1887 Sat. Rev. 3 Dec. 770/1 Among the verse-forms. ..The 
kyriclle, of which we have three specimens, is not a form at 
all, and ought to have been discarded. 

Kyriolexy, (kai'rioleksi). rare — ®. [ad. Gr. 
iiupto\<£ia, {. avpio r authoritative, authorized, proper 
+ speaking (cf. At'ftr speech, word).] The 
use of literal expressions. 
r88S in Cassell’s EncycU Diet, 


KYX. 

Kyriologic, variant of Cyriologic. 
Kyrlewe, obs. form of Cublew. 

Kymaill, -ale, -el, etc., obs. forms of Kebxel 
K yrne. obs. form of Chubs. ' 

Kyrosite (kai-rifsbit). Min. [id. Ger. kyrosit 
(Breithaupt, 1843), f. Gr. levpams confirmation 
because its specific character was thought to be 
confirmed: see -ITE.] A variety of marcasite, con- 
taining a small amount of arsenic. (Chester Names 
of Minerals, 1896.) 

Kyrre.obs.f. Quabry, beast killed in hunting etc 
Kyrsede, kyrsett(e, obs. ff. Cbesset : see 
Kibset 2 . Kyrspe, obs. f. Cbisp. Kyrvour 
Kyrymyry : see Kirve v., Kehimeby. ’ 

Kys, kyse, kysse, obs. forms of Kiss. 

Kyat, kyste, obs. pa. t. of Cast »., Kiss 
obs. forms of K JST. ■ ’ 

Kyt, obs. inflexion of Cut v. ; obs, f. Kite. 
Kyte (kait). Sc. and north, dial. Also 7 kyt 
7-9 kite. [Etymology uncertain. Cf. early 
mod.Du. (Kilian) kijte, kiete (modAV. Flemish 
kijte, kiet), var. of MDu. cuyle, kuite a fleshy part 
ot the body, esp. the thigh (Du. knit calf of the 
leg), = MLG. kilt, fleshy part, entrails (Liibben). 

The suggestion of Jamieson, repeated by later diets., tl#u 
kyte represents OE. auHt, ON. levin belly, is inadmissible.} 
The belly, stomach, paunch. 

C1540 Lyndesay Kitteis Confessioun 140 Thocht Codrus 
kyte suld cleue and birst. a 1585 Polwart Flyting v>. 
Montgomerie 754 Mislv kyt 1 1674 Ray N. C. IFords 27’ 
A Kite ; A Belly, Cumo. 1787 Burns To a Haggis iv,TiU 
a’theirweel-swall’d jcytes belyve Are bent like drums. 1820 
Scott Monast. xxxiii, To dress dainties at dinner-time for 
his ain kyte. 185s Robinson Whitby Gloss., Kite, stomach. 
1895 Crockett Men 0/ Moss Hag's xxxvi. 259 His horse., 
is now filling his kyte in my stable, as his master is eke 
doing in hall. 

Kyte, obs. form of Kite, the. bird, etc. 

Kyth, kyp, etc., obs. forms of Kith, Kithe. 
Kytlie, another spelling of Kithe v., often used. 
Kytill, Kytlyn, obs. if. Kittle, Kitling. 
Kyton, kytton, obs. forms of Kittex. 
Kytt(e, obs. inf., pa. t., and pa. pple. of Cut v. 
Kyttyl, kytylle, etc., obs. fotms of Kittle. 
Kytylyng. obs. form of Kitling. 

Kyuer(e, kyver, obs. ff Coveb vA and sb. 1 
Kyul, -e, var. Cyule : cf. Chiule, Keel sb.- 2. 
i6jo Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. {1847) 507/1 Three long 
galltes, or kyutes. 

Kyuse, variant of CayusE. 
t Kyvar-knauo a., nonce-sud. = Cover-knave, 
that covers a knave. 

1563 Stowe in Pol., Rel ., It L. Poems Pref. 15 note. His 
[a criminous parson’s] gown, and his (ky vaoknauej - halt, 
borne after hint. 

Kyx, obs. form of Kex, a dry hollow stalk. 


End of Vol. V. 



